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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, Avueust 29, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D. D., offered the following prayer: 


God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble, therefore will we 
not fear—Psalm 46: 1. 

Eternal God, our Father, who art the 
refuge and strength of Thy people in 
every age and whose creative spirit is 
ever calling us to new frontiers of 
thought and action, we pause in Thy 
presence as we greet the coming of an- 
other day. In Thy strength we would be 
made strong, with Thy wisdom we would 
be made wise, and by Thy grace we would 
be made good. 

We are grateful for this day of oppor- 
tunity and challenge. By a clarity of 
thought, by a sincerity of spirit, by a 
genuineness of motive, and by a good- 
ness of life may we show ourselves ready 
for the responsibilities we face this hour. 

Kindle in our hearts and in the hearts 
of all Thy children a real love for peace 
and may the rule of Thy spirit increase 
in the minds of men until justice and 
good will shall be established upon this 
planet: in the name of Christ we pray. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, August 26, 1966, was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a concurrent resolution of 
the House of the following title: 

H. Con. Res. 990. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Senate to cor- 
rect the enrollment of the bill S. 3105. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 13712. An act to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend its protection 
to additional employees, to raise the mini- 
mum wage, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 13712) entitled An act to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 to extend its protection to addi- 
tional employees, to raise the minimum 
wage, and for other purposes,” requests 
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a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and appoints Mr. Morse, Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. PELL, Mr. 
NELson, Mr. KENNEDY of New York, Mr. 
WILLIAMS of New Jersey, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
Provuty, Mr. Fannin, and Mr. GRIFFIN to 
be the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

S. 690. An act for the relief of Norman J. 
Pitman; 

S. 1356. An act to amend the Judicial Code 
to permit Indian tribes to maintain civil 
actions in Federal district courts without 
regard to the $10,000 limitation, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 2188. An act to amend chapter 73, title 
18, United States Code, to prohibit the ob- 
struction of criminal investigations of the 
United States; 

S. 2190. An act to permit the compelling of 
testimony with respect to certain crimes, and 
the granting of immunity in connection 
therewith; 

S. 2207. An act to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code, “Patents,” and the 
Trademark Act of July 5, 1946, as amended, 
with respect to appeals in patent and trade- 
mark cases; 

S. 2500. An act for the relief of James A. 
Todd, Jr.; 

S. 2829. An act to amend section 301(a) 
(7) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Pigford; 

S. 3354. An act to amend the law establish- 
ing the revolving fund for expert assistance 
loans to Indian tribes; 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer an inmate of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jail to any other institu- 
tion under the control and supervision of the 
Director of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections notwithstanding the 
pendency of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus with respect to such inmate, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3504. An act to amend the Act of 
June 30, 1954, as amended, providing for the 
continuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3576. An act to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the jurisdiction and venue of applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody under judgments and sentences of 
State courts; and 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30th day of September in 1966 
as “Bible Translation Day”. 


THE CAPITOL—PICTORIAL 
MAGAZINE 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 


from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, my 
purpose in requesting this time is to in- 
vite the attention of the House member- 
ship to the latest edition of The Capitol, 
which is now being distributed to all of- 
fices, as required by the legislation. This 
pictorial magazine, House Document No. 
260, was printed by authorization of 
House Concurrent Resolution 364. Dur- 
ing consideration of the concurrent res- 
olution the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, recognizing the generally 
popular demand for this book, fixed the 
allowable amount for each Member at 
1,000 copies. Said amount was calculated 
as equitable and reasonable as the pub- 
lication is understandably not in the 
category of documents that can be pro- 
duced in great quantities inexpensively. 
With that thought in mind I must advise 
all Members that there will be few, if 
any, extra copies. The many distribu- 
tion points, such as depository libraries, 
will consume about the entire edition. 
Of course, there will be sales copies avail- 
able at the Superintendent of Documents, 
and this will be noted if requests for addi- 
tional copies appear. 

I simply recite these conditions in order 
that each Member may exercise the 
greatest prudence to effect broadest con- 
stituent distribution. 


FEDERAL EMPLOYEES’ GROUP LIFE 
INSURANCE ACT OF 1954 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6926) to 
strengthen the financial condition of the 
employees’ life insurance fund created 
by the Federal Employees’ Group Life 
Insurance Act of 1954, to provide cer- 
tain adjustments in amounts of group life 
and group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance under such act, and 
for other purposes, with a Senate amend- 
ment thereto, and concur in the Senate 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That (a) section 2(a) of the Federal Em- 
ployees’ Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, 
as amended (5 U.S.C. 2091, 68 Stat. 736; Pub- 
lic Law 84-598), is amended by inserting 
after the word ‘employment’ in the proviso 
the following: ‘or solely because he was pre- 
viously retired on annuity from Government 
civilian employment,’. 
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“(b) Section 6(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
The life insurance (including additional 
group life insurance) of an insured retired 
employee who is reemployed under condi- 
tions which do not terminate his title to an- 
nuity shall cease if he again becomes eligible 
to be insured as an employee. Unless he gives 
written notice that he desires not to be in- 
sured, the amount of life insurance which 
shall be paid after his death shall in no case 
be less than the amount which would have 
been paid if he had not been reemployed.’ 

“Sec.2. (a) Section 8(a) of such Act is 
amended by— 

(1) inserting ‘(1)’ after the subsection 
designation; 

“(2) striking out ‘approximating his an- 
nual compensation not exceeding $20,000’; 

“(3) striking out the insurance schedule 
included therein and inserting in lieu there- 
of the following: 


„It annual compensation The amount 
is— The amount of group 
of group life | accidental 


insurance death and dis- 


Greater But not shall be- memberment 

than greater insurance 

than shall be 
0 $750 $1, 000 $1, 000 
$750 1, 500 2,000 2, 000 
1, 500 2, 250 3, 000 3, 000 
2, 250 3,000 4,000 4, 000 
3, 000 3, 750 5,000 5, 000 
3, 750 4, 500 6, 000 6, 000 
4, 500 5, 250 7, 000 7, 000 
5, 250 6, 000 8, 000 8, 000 
6, 000 6, 750 9, 000 9, 000 
6, 750 7, 500 10, 000 10, 000 
7, 500 8, 250 11, 000 11, 000 
8, 250 9,000 12, 000 12, 000 
9, 000 9,750 13, 000 13, 000 
9, 750 10, 500 14, 000 14, 000 
10, 500 11, 250 15, 000 15, 000 
11, 250 12, 000 16, 000 16, 000 
12, 000 12, 750 17,000 17,000 
12, 750 13, 500 18, 000 18, 000 
13, 500 14, 250 19, 000 19, 000 
14, 250 15, 000 20, 000 20, 000 
15, 000 15, 750 21,000 21, 000 
15, 750 16, 500 22, 000 22, 000 
16, 500 17, 250 23. 000 23, 000 
17,250 18, 000 24. 000 24, 000 
18, 000 18, 750 25, 000 25, 000 
18, 750 19, 500 26, 000 _ 26,000 
19, 500 20, 250 27, 000 27, 000 
20, 250 21,000 28, 000 28, 000 
21, 000 21, 750 29, 000 29, 000 
21, 750 22, 500 30, 000 30, 000 
22, 500 23, 250 31, 000 31, 000 
23, 250 24, 000 32, 000 32, 000 
24, 000 24, 750 33, 000 33, 000 
24, 750 25, 500 34, 000 34, 000 
25, 500 26, 250 35, 000 35, 000 
26, 250 27, 000 36, 000 36, 000 
27, 000 27, 750 37, 000 37, 000 
27, 750 28, 500 38, 000 38, 000 
28, 500 29, 250 39, 000 39, 000 

r 40, 000 40, 000". 


“(4) by adding at the end of such subsec- 
tion the following: 

2) In addition to the insurance re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1), each employee 
insured under this Act shall have additional 
group life insurance and accidental death 
and dismemberment insurance in the 
amount of $2,000.’ 

„b) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
inserting after the words ‘accidental death 
insurance’ the words ‘(including additional 
group life and accidental death insurance)’. 

“(c) The first sentence of section 6(b) and 
the first sentence of section 6(c) of such Act 
are amended by inserting after the words ‘life 
insurance’ the words ‘(including additional 
life insurance)’. 

d) Section 6(b) of such Act is further 
amended by inserting after the words ‘such 
insurance’ in the first sentence thereof a 
comma and the words ‘other than additional 
group life insurance,’. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The first sentence of section 
5(a) of such Act is amended to read as fol- 
lows: ‘During any period in which an em- 
ployee is insured under a policy of insurance 


purchased by the Commission as authorized 
in section 7 of the Act, there shall be with- 
held from each salary payment of such em- 
ployee, as his share of the cost of his group 
life and accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance, an amount determined by 
the Commission, to be at a biweekly rate, ad- 
justed to the nearest cent, equal to three- 
fifths of the level cost of the insurance pro- 
vided: Provided, That an employee who is 
paid on other than a biweekly basis shall 
have an amount so withheld, determined at a 
proportionate rate which rate shall be ad- 
justed to the nearest cent. 

“(b) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out ‘Commisison, but not to ex- 
ceed one-half the amount withheld from the 
employee under this section’ and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘Commission equal to two-fifths 
of the level cost of the insurance provided’, 

“Sec. 4. (a) The amendments made by the 
first section of this Act shall take effect on 
the first day of the first pay period which be- 
gins after the date of enactment, and shall 
be applicable in any case in which reem- 
ployment commences on or after such day, 
or in which reemployment commenced but 
has not terminated prior to such day. 

“(b) For the purpose of determining the 
amount of insurance payable for the death 
or dismemberment of any officer or employee, 
the amendments made by paragraphs (1), 
(2), and (8) of subsection (a) of section 2 
of this Act shall take effect on the date of 
enactment of this Act, but shall have no ef- 
fect in the case of any officer or employee who 
died, or was finally separated or retired prior 
to such date. The amendments made by 
the remaining provisions of section 2 shall 
take effect the first day of the first pay 
period which begins not less than sixty days 
after the date of enactment, but shall have 
no effect in the case of any officer or employee 
who died, or was finally separated or retired 
prior to such date. 

“(c) For the purpose of determining the 
amounts to be withheld from an employee's 
salary or contributed from the respective ap- 
propriation or fund, the amendments made 
by sections 2 and 3 of this Act shall take ef- 
fect on the first day of the first pay period 
which begins not less than sixty days after 
the date of enactment.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I regret that I did 
not hear the amendment or amendments 
read. I assume that any amendments 
are germane to this bill. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. All of the 
amendments are germane to this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD, Mr. Speaker, 
further reserving the right to object, I 
was talking with another Member and 
I did not hear the request. Would the 
gentleman please repeat it? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. The request 
was unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table H.R. 6926 with a Senate 
amendment and agree to the Senate 
amendment. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman from Montana please indi- 
cate to the membership the bill itself 
and the amendment thereto? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Yes. HR. 
6926 is a change in the group insurance 
program of Federal employees. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill left the 
House, we had amended the Group In- 
surance Act to the effect that the Civil 
Service Commission could set the rates 
on the Government contribution and, 
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thus, make up the deficiencies that they 
feared would occur. 

However, Mr. Speaker, in the other 
body they changed this so that the Civil 
Service Commission can set the rates in 
order to make up the deficiencies in the 
insurance program, but when they set 
those rates they must be 60 percent con- 
tributed by the employee and 40 per- 
cent contributed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment; whereas, at the present time 
it is 6624-3344. In other words, it is 
now going to be 60-40. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Sixty per- 
cent by our employees and 40 percent by 
the Government? ‘ 

Mr, OLSEN of Montana. Sixty per- 
cent by the employees and 40 percent by 
the Government. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman from Montana explain why 
the formula has been revised? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. The for- 
mula has to be revised in order to make 
up what they claim to be the deficiencies 
on the premiums on the group life in- 
surance program. In the House we sim 
ply provided for the employer to make 
the entire contribution with which to 
make up the deficiency. However, the 
other body concluded that the contribu- 
tion should be 60 percent to 40 percent in 
order to make up the deficiency, and it 
certainly will. It will do it very nicely. 
Therefore, they will make up the defi- 
ciency on a 60-40 basis. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Is my im- 
pression correct to the effect that the 
net result is that the Government will be 
called upon to pay more? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. The Gov- 
ernment will be called upon to pay more, 
estimated to be in the sum of $86 million, 
but so will the employee. The employees’ 
contribution will possibly be about $95 
million. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In return for 
that they receive a larger insurance 
coverage? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. The larger 
insurance coverage is, of course, because 
of the increased salaries. The limit has 
been $20,000. Now the limit will be 
$30,000 for employees, while the reduc- 
tion upon retirement will be the same, It 
will reduce at the same rate as it has 
been reduced historically in the past—2 
percent a month upon retirement. How- 
ever, there is added a $2,000 irreducible 
minimum, The irreducible minimum has 
been held to 25 percent of the entire in- 
surance policy. Now it will be 25 per- 
cent of the entire insurance policy, plus 
$2,000. That will be the irreducible 

um. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. D . Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
6926, as passed by the House on May 
3, 1965, had a twofold purpose. Its 
primary objective was to strengthen the 
financial condition of the Federal em- 
ployees’ group life insurance fund by 
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authorizing the Government to increase 
its contribution toward the total pre- 
mium costs. This permissive authority, 
while not mandatory, would have given 
the Civil Service Commission flexibility 
in determining what share of the cost 
the Government should bear from time 
to time as the need arises, so that the 
fund might be maintained at a proper 
level. 

This body demonstrated its concern 
for the deficiencies being incurred by 
adopting the billat that time. In recog- 
nizing that failure of the Government 
to assure adequate financing of trust 
funds of this kind will lead to serious 
trouble, the Members of the House acted 
unanimously and responsibly in the in- 
terest of the United States and in keep- 
ing faith with its employees. 

The House-passed bill also updated the 
limitation on maximum insurance cov- 
erage by realistically relating it to 
present-day salary levels. 

The Senate, on March 30, 1966, 
amended H.R. 6926 to provide substan- 
tial changes in the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act, which has re- 
mained relatively unchanged since its 
inception in 1954. In the meantime, 
however, insurance programs provided 
employees in the private sector of the 
economy have been vastly improved. 

The Government life insurance pro- 
gram is one that millions of Federal em- 
ployees and their families rely upon 
heavily for the major part of their total 
insurance program. The number and 
scope of bills that have been introduced 
on the subject demonstrate the keen in- 
terest of Members of Congress in the 
progress of the program’s 12-year his- 
tory. 

While the Senate amendment does 
not go as far as some measures propose, 
it is a significant step forward. The 
amendment provides three major im- 
provements: 

First. An increase of approximately 
one-third in the basic coverage of all 
employees. 

Second. An additional $2,000 of insur- 
ance which will not be affected by the 
reduction after retirement. 

Third. A change in the cost-sharing 
ratio from its present 2 to 1 to a new 
ratio of 3 to 2, the employee thus pay- 
ing 60 percent and the Government pay- 
ing 40 percent of the level cost. 

The amendment will accomplish the 
dual objective of providing greater pro- 
tection for lower echelon employees who 
can least afford to purchase adequate 
private insurance, and furnishing greater 
insurance protection for higher-level 
employees where recruitment and reten- 
tion in the Federal service is most essen- 
tial. 

The amendment also offers answers to 
the financial needs of the life insurance 
program, and to the objectives of a pro- 
gressive program that is adequate, mean- 
ingful, and serves the best interests of 
both the employee and the Government. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

: The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 
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A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Armed Services have 
until midnight tonight to file a report 
on the bill H.R. 17195, the so-called Re- 
serve bill of rights, which was reported 
out this morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


THE RESERVE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, obedient to our obligations to 
this House, your Committee on Armed 
Services has this morning reported out 
the Reserve-National Guard bill which 
the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Armed Services, chaired by the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT], has 
called the Reserve bill of rights. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill gives the Presi- 
dent, among other things, the authority 
to call up, upon notifying the Congress— 
upon notifying the Congress—approxi- 
mately 190,000 untrained, unattached, 
and/or attached reservists to autive duty. 
He can call them up by notifying the 
Congress. . 

Under the Russell amendment which 
we turned down the other day, he could 
have called certainly some 470,000 mem- 
bers of the Reserve components. This is 
why we said this amendment would have 
decimated our Reserve components. 

Under the Hébert bill on which we are 
going to file a report by midnight tonight 
and on which we will get a rule as soon 
as we can, we plan to bring it up as soon 
as we can after the Labor Day recess for 
your consideration. It is a good bill. 
The committee headed by the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. HÉBERT] has done 
an outstanding job over many months 
of the hearings on this vital subject to 
the security of this country. 


REMOVAL OF LEGISLATIVE MATTER 
FROM APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and have my remarks fol- 
low those of Mr. Rivers of South Caro- 
lina. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 


Louisiana? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker and 


Members of the House, supplementing 
what our distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee has said, I 
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merely wish to call attention to the fact 
that the Armed Services Committee, both 
the chairman and myself, have kept faith 
with what we promised the House to do 
last week when the so-called Russell 
amendment was before us. I direct 
particular attention to the fact that this 
report removes all legislative matter 
from the appropriations bill. It removes 
the legislative matter as related to the 
end strength of the Reserves. It also fol- 
lows the mandate of the House by a vote 
of 378 to 3 last week to follow the lan- 
guage in relation to Reserve strength 
which is contained in the appropriations 
bill. So from here on out there can be 
no area of criticism of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee allowing legislative lan- 
guage to go on an appropriation bill. 

This removes that objection and it 
keeps faith with the promise which was 
made to this House last week. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. FALLON submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (S. 3155) 
to authorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969 for the construction 
of certain highways in accordance with 
title 23 of the United States Code, and 
for other purposes. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN SPEAKS OUT 
AGAINST HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day one of our great Americans, former 
President Harry Truman, issued a strong 
warning on the growing economic crisis 
created by high interest rates. 

This is a statement that should be read 
by every Member of Congress. 

Throughout his public life, and par- 
ticularly in his years at the White House, 
President Truman fought to keep interest 
rates down and his success saved the 
American people billions of dollars over 
the years. Often, he was forced to fight 
against great odds and powerful forces 
to protect the public interest in this area. 

I well remember August of 1950 and 
the early part of 1951 when the Federal 
Reserve Board attempted to seize control 
of the monetary policies of the country 
and defy President Truman on interest 
rates. President Truman, however, 
called in the entire Federal Reserve 
Board and demanded that it maintain 
the 2½-percent interest on long-term 
Government securities—a rate which 
had continued in effect since the 1930's. 
President Truman won that showdown 
and thus saved the American people bil- 
lions and billions of dollars. 

In 1952, the last year of the Truman 
administration, the interest charges on 
the national debt stood at only $5.8 bil- 
lion. Today, that figure is more than 
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$13 billion. If the interest rates had 
been kept at the Truman level, we would 
be paying only $6.6 billion annually on 
the national debt instead of the current 
$13 billion. 

As President Truman noted, he sel- 
dom makes public comment on issues to- 
day. But he regards the current interest 
rate crisis as too serious to remain silent. 
He has performed a great public service 
in speaking out against this growing 
menace to the country’s economic well- 


Later, in today’s Recorp, I will insert 
the text of President Truman’s remarks. 


MOAPA VALLEY WATER CO., 
LOGANDALE, NEV. 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2270) for 
the relief of the Moapa Valley Water Co., 
of Logandale, Nev., with an amendment 
of the Senate thereto, and concur in the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$44,760.37” and 
insert “$56,018.22”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr, Downy]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


SHIRLEY SHAPIRO 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 2681) for 
the relief of Shirley Shapiro, with 
amendments of the Senate thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “$150,000” and 
insert: “$120,000”. 

Page 1, line 5, after to“ insert “Sidney 
S. Shapiro and“. 

Amend the title so as to read: An Act 
for the relief of Sidney S. Shapiro and 
Shirley Shapiro.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Downy]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, on August 26, 
1966, I obtained a special order to ad- 
dress the House for 15 minutes today. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my special order be extended anoth- 
er 15 minutes and that I may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend my remarks 
and include pertinent materia: therein. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


RIOTING IN WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
IIlznois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
shocked and ashamed because of the 
events which have occurred in Wauke- 
gan, Ill., during the last 3 days, where 
rioting and disturbances have occurred 
which have resulted in great prop- 
erty damage and physical violence. I 
cannot think of any community where 
greater opportunity is presented to people 
of all races and creeds for job opportuni- 
ties, for housing opportunities, educa- 
tional advantages, and all the other 
things which we are seeking to provide 
for people equally regardless of race and 
color. 

I would also like to point out that I 
have been a strong supporter of civil 
rights legislation in this Congress, but I 
cannot think of anything that does a 
greater disservice to the cause of civil 
rights than activities such as those that 
have occurred in Waukegan, III. 

I grieve for those who have been in- 
jured and hope that they will be restored 
to full and perfect health. I hope also 
that the serious property damage—some 
of which I witnessed over this weekend— 
may be repaired promptly. I trust that 
those who have flouted the law will be 
brought to speedy justice and that the 
tranquillity and continued constructive 
growth in cordial community relations 
and full opportunities for progress may 
be resumed. 

The struggle for better jobs and bet- 
ter housing will not be won easily, but 
with violence and rioting these objec- 
tives may not be won at all. I commend 
the city and county governments for 
their efforts and the many civil and spir- 
itual leaders and organizations of the 
Waukegan community on their sincere 
efforts and accomplishments. At the 
same time I condemn every individual 
and organization that foments hate and 
violence. I hope earnestly that they will 
recognize their error and join with the 
constructive elements of Waukegan and 
of the State and Nation in helping to 
build a better community and a better 
America. 


REMARKS OF FORMER PRESIDENT 
HARRY TRUMAN 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join with my colleague, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman], and also with 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RAN- 
DALL] in commending to the House the 
reading of President Truman's remarks 
in regard to high interest rates and in- 
deed the consequences of what con- 
tinued high interest rates mean to our 
economy. It is exactly what some of us 
have been pointing out for many months. 
This indeed can lead to recession. 

I notice President Truman used the 
word “depression,” but the point is that 
people must go beyond just the sur- 
face appearance and ask the question: 
“What causes high interest rates?” 
Then we begin to observe it is because 
the administration has failed to follow 
proper fiscal policies in the matter of ex- 
penditures. If they are not going to fol- 
low proper expenditure policies, then 
they have to move forward and request 
tax increases. Indeed, the time is too 
late. I do hope all the Members will 
read President Truman’s remarks. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr, Speaker, I am de- 
lighted that Members of the House are 
calling attention to the statement of for- 
mer President Truman which was issued 
over the weekend and are calling atten- 
tion again to the disaster that will befall 
this country if the executive branch of 
the Federal Government does not put 
the brakes on spending. The Johnson 
administration is contributing to the 
tight-money, high-interest situation by 
competing for the available credit. The 
U.S. Treasury last Thursday issued $1 
billion worth of 12-month treasury notes 
at 94.110 to yield 5.84 percent, the high- 
est ever recorded on any Treasury bills. 

Unless the Government starts living 
within its means and discontinues this 
fatal policy of deficit financing, which 
means going out into the money market 
and competing with individuals and 
business enterprises for the available 
credit, we are going to see a continuation 
of this high-interest spiral, which will 
result in disaster, as former President 
Truman contends. 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS, 1967 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to the order of the House on Wednesday 
last, I call up House Joint Resolution 
1284 and ask unanimous consent. that 
it be considered in the House as in the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, 
as follows: 

H. J. Res 1284 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That clause (c) of 
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section 102 of the joint resolution of June 
30, 1966 (Public Law 89-481), is hereby 
amended by striking out “August 31, 1966” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “September 
30, 1966”. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as Members will recall, it 
was not possible to enact all the regular 
annual appropriation bills into law prior 
to the beginning of the new fiscal year 
1967 on July 1, last. 

We have had a continuing resolution 
in force for July and August, but it will 
cease to be effective at the end of this 
month. Therefore, the pending resolu- 
tion would make appropriations to con- 
tinue beyond that time, those agencies 
and activities for which provision has not 
yet been made in the regular bills. The 
pending resolution would expire not later 
than September 30; it is for 1 month, I 
believe there is no real controversy in 
regard to the resolution. 

Of course we would hope that during 
the month of September all the remain- 
ing appropriation bills could be cleared. 
It is indicated that probably agreement 
will be reached on the authorizing bill 
for foreign aid this week. If it is, the 
Committee on Appropriations, which long 
ago completed hearings on the foreign 
aid request, will move rapidly toward 
bringing that appropriation bill to the 
House. 

Indications are that the military con- 
struction authorization bill will become 
law within the next several days. Then 
we will be able to bring in the military 
construction appropriation bill. 

The District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill has been held in abeyance await- 
ing a conference agreement on a revenue 
bill for the District of Columbia. Ap- 
parently this action may not be taken in 
the near future, so the committee is now 
planning to bring the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill before the House 
shortly for consideration. 

As Members know, the authorization 
bill for defense was not signed until the 
13th of July. Very shortly thereafter the 
Defense appropriation bill was taken up 
here on the floor. It has also passed the 
other body. As you are aware, it is now 
in conference. 

The State-Justice-Commerce-judiciary 
appropriation bill has been delayed 
but we hope to move on that soon. 

And we are soon to move forward on 
the Public Works appropriation bill. 

Of course, there will be a final supple- 
mental appropriation bill that will in- 
clude the poverty program, the elemen- 
tary and secondary education program, 
and certain other items on which the 
necessary authorizing legislation has not 
yet passed. 

Mr, GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations yield? 

Mr. MAHON. I yield to my friend 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. On March 
15 of this year the chairman of the 
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Committee on Appropriations released 

to the members of the committee, and I 

suppose to the membership as a whole, 

a very definitive schedule as to when the 

House probably would consider the 

various appropriation bills that we 

have to handle each year. I believe all 
of us were impressed with the schedule. 

The last bill which was anticipated 
for consideration was the military con- 
struction bill for 1967, which had the 
anticipated reporting date of June 16. 
All of the others were to be scheduled 
previous to that. 

Could the gentleman from Texas tell 
us what appropriation bills have become 
law, and which ones have not? 

Mr. MAHON. The appropriation bills 
which have cleared the House and the 
Senate, and gone to the President for 
approval are five in number. 

Before reciting those five bills, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to make reference 
to the big $13 billion Vietnam appro- 
priation bill which was for fiscal year 
1966 and which cleared Congress earlier 
this calendar year. There was also the 
second supplemental appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1966 earlier this calendar year. 
So there were those two bills and then 
these five bills. 

The five bills upon which action has 
been completed are Interior, Treasury, 
Post Office, legislative, independent 
offices, and Agriculture. 

The House earlier in the year passed 
the Labor-HEW bill, but it has been 
pending in the other body for some 
months. 

I explained about the Defense bill, 
which passed both Houses but is not yet 
completely out of conference. 

The bills which are still in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations of the House 
are the District of Columbia bill, which 
will soon be before us; the foreign as- 
sistance bill, which will soon be before 
us; the military construction bill, which 
we expect to report before very long; 
the public works bill, on which we are 
about to move forward; and the State- 
Justice-Commerce bill, 

So we fully expect to be moving along 
very rapidly during the month of Sep- 
tember. 

STATUS OF THE APPROPRIATION BILLS, 89TH 
CONGRESS, 2D SESSION, AS OF AUGUST 29, 
1966 
Mr. Speaker, in order that Members 

and others may be currently advised in 

the matter, and under leave granted by 
the House, I am including herewith two 
updated tabulations; one summarizing 
the totals of the appropriation bills thus 
far acted upon in the present session, the 
other one showing amounts presently 
approximated to be involved in appro- 
priation bills yet to be reported to the 

House and some idea of the appropriation 

totals for the session. 

The House, in the nine bills it has 
passed this session, considered budget 
estimates of appropriations of about 
$113.8 billion. Some cuts were made and 
some increases were granted. The in- 
creases, especially in the Labor-HEW 
bill, and the increases in the Defense 
bill, brought the House total for these 
nine bills to about $114.5 billion; in the 
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aggregate, they exceeded the budget re- 
quests by $672 million. The Labor-HEW 
bill was $490 million over the budget. 
The Defense bill was $952 million over, 
the principal reason being $569 million 
for pay of military personnel on duty 
July 1, 1966, in excess of the number 
originally budgeted for. 

As will be seen from the calculation 
in the second tabulation I am inserting, 
the House has passed upon about 87 per- 
cent of the budget requests for appropri- 
ations likely to be considered in bills this 
session. 

The Senate, as the first table discloses, 
has passed eight of the nine House bills. 
The Labor-HEW bill is still pending 
there. 

Seven bills have been enacted into 
law—two supplementals for fiscal 1966 
and five regular bills for the current 
fiscal year 1967—$46,311,061,457 in 
budget requests were reduced in the 
aggregate to $45,716,812,301—a cut, 
overall, of $594,249,156. 

The Defense appropriation bill con- 
ference report carrying proposed appro- 
priations of $58,067,472,000, some $403,- 
119,000 above the budget requests, has 
been agreed to in the House but awaits 
further disposition in the Senate because 
of differing positions on certain policy 
matters. 

Six bills are yet to be reported to the 
House. We are marking time on all of 
them; except for the usual end-of-ses- 
sion supplemental requests yet to be sub- 
mitted, virtually all hearings have long 
since been completed. Disruption of our 
reporting schedule has come largely from 
long delays in enactment of the requisite 
authorization bills. 

Budget requests already in hand from 
the President in connection with these 
six bills total $15,760 million. And our 
current arbitrary guess is that perhaps 
$1,500 million in assorted supplementals 
may yet be submitted. These would 
approximate the remaining 13 percent 
of the budget estimates of appropria- 
tions likely to be considered in bills this 
session. 

Outside these amounts are so-called 
permanent appropriations estimated in 
the January budget at about $13.8 billion 
for fiscal 1967—mainly interest on the 
public debt—that recur automatically 
under earlier law without annual action 
by the Congress. 

Prospectively, then, it now looks like 
the grand total appropriations this year, 
including these permanents, will prob- 
ably approximate $144 or $145 billion. 
That would compare with approximately 
$119.3 billion of appropriations in the 
first session of this Congress. Congress, 
in the present circumstances, is well on 
the way toward the second $100 billion 
mark. 

The generous fiscal dispositions of the 
Congress, to which the President and 
some Members of the Congress have had 
occasions to refer, are to some limited 
extent to be found in the appropriations, 
but mostly have to do with amounts in 
various authorization bills substantially 
above the President’s recommendations. 

The tables follow: 
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Summary of action on budget estimates in appropriation bills, 89th Cong., 2d sess., as of Aug. 29, 1966 


Bills for fiscal 1967: 1 
Interior. 


$1, 329, 755, 000 —$18, 644, 700 

(26, 000, 000) insane kat eis wy E 

7, 210, 049, 135 — 50, 290, 865 
7, 064, 343, 300 —28, 347, 

(932, 000, 000) +e oes poo. 

11 527 800 301 | 14,118, 607, 000 | 14, 005, 86,0 254.01 291 

Defense 58, 180 872; 000 4525 519, 000 

Soret for fiscal 1966: e r, ee 

VVV 2 813 662, 108 401.228.805 232 607 600 
FFF . : i 
pO TRE Oi Fs Ue 113, 789, 532, 037 14671, 595, 

RES Ae OE) SY ERE Pee A ͤ K. 103, 975, 414, 457 14-88) 575, 194 
46, 311, 061, 457 1 —504, 249, 


i Includes $242,000,000 cut from a repayable advance (from the general fund) to the social security medicare trust fund. 


The appropriation business of the session as of Aug. 29, 1966 
[In millions] 


1. H 
or plementals S 2. cap ³˙ ³ i- ̃ ę ꝗ ͥ ead T U R a 
“a 7 Ranie %%% AA AT E EE E E E E E ] ñ”.˙ DE SA TES EA E e E ANA 


9 bills of the session (about 87 percent of total likely to be considered 


2. I for 1967 still in committee 
State-Just: reer Fc 

Public works m 

o) Foreign 3 


green ry rar an 

of s . : . F ͤ ß ] n is pee 
Deferred HEW —. (antipovert 

construction) 


Subtotal, budget requests now pending in committee 
3. Closing supplementa) budget requests yet to come (wholly arbitrary amount, assumed for purposes of this tabulat ion) 


Total for remaining bills to be reported, on basis stated (about 13 percent of total likely to be considered)_....-....-..-......-. 

Grand total likely to be considered in bills of the session „„ 

È 21 pore tions that recur without annual action by Congress, mainly interest on debt (tentative estimate from 

r c y . keihin Since E EN EER ESEN 

6. Grand total for the session (tentative, subject to some reſinement) 22444 
Bills enacted b; 

2 supp! —— or 1960. Re TAN RENE Dp / . ee e L TR 

5 —— bills for 1967 


“.,. oä¹ . d d das Umea dena nue 


1 Includes $242,000,000 cut from a repayable advance (from the general fund) to the 
social security medicare trust fund. 


2 Would compare with approximately $119,310,000,000 in the last session an increase, 


roughly, of $25,000,000,000, 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 


tional minutes. 

The Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Our original schedule 
was not kept, largely because of the fail- 


ure to get the authorization bills through 
in time. 

As members know, the Committee on 
Appropriations cannot, within the rules, 
report appropriations for any purpose 
not previously authorized by separate 
law. Hearings are virtually completed— 
and have been for over 2 months. The 
committee has been marking time for 
weeks. 

I hope next year for appropriation bills 


that require authorization that the leg- 
islative committees will be able to give 
earlier consideration to these matters, 
and that both Houses can move them 
along more expeditiously, in order that 
the Congress can pass the appropriation 
bills earlier. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend, I 
include a tabulation of reporting and 
processing dates on the regular annual 
appropriation bills for 1967: 


The regular annual appropriation bills for fiscal year 1967 as of Aug. 29, 1966 


1 Schedul 


for House floor action June 28, but developments preclu: 
2 House adopted conference report Aug. 25. 


1967 of $3, 


Bill omitted provision for 4 going programs, involvi: 
„000, due to lack of authorization 
poverty, élementary and secondary education; higher education amend- 
ag s; and greanta for library services and construction. Wilt be considered 


a supplemental. 
NASA guthorlzation bill 


— — yin ce the appropriation oe 
Agen g conferen: * disposition 
11487, which bears. on —— oh cn pending fo 


Defense authorization bill delay (S. 2950). ` 
Partially dependent on certain authorization actions (. 3004 and H. R. 14312). 


Awaiting authorizatioñ bills-for foreign assistance and the Peace Corps. 
Awaiting military construction authorization bill. 


NorTe.—Supplemental b 


budget estimates for 
ills, as follows: Anti- 


dH CLR. M4 14324) Dut not Senate at timè 
0 
District t of Ce Columbia revenue bin, H. R. 


„or which no reporting date was set, is not listed. 
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Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, the minority of the com- 
mittee are supporting this joint resolu- 
tion, It is the only thing we can do in 
order to meet these agencies’ operating 
needs, 

On behalf of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, who has been delayed in Chi- 
cago, I would like to point out that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin raised a ques- 
tion about the activities in the Teachers 
Corps and brought to our attention the 
fact that in his opinion the Teachers 
Corps has been violating one of the pro- 
visions in the last continuing act, which 
we passed 2 months ago. This is that 
there should be no new contractual ar- 
rangements entered into in connection 
with the National Teachers Corps nor 
shall any commitments of any kind be 
made with respect to the assignment of 
any teacher to teach in any school under 
the program. The gentleman from Wis- 
consin advises that those in the Teach- 
ers Corps are advising schools as to 
what teachers will be assigned and in his 
-opinion—and I agree with him—this is 
a violation of this prohibition. I think 
it is necessary at this time to call at- 
tention to those operating the Teachers 
Corps to the fact that they will be 
watched very carefully. There is no 
money in the Senate as yet for this, and 
what action the House will take is un- 
known at this time. So I believe that 
we must bring this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House and of those who are 
operating the Teachers Corps. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I will be delighted to yield. 

Mr. MAHON. I think it would be well 
to place in the Recorp at this time the 
proviso in the previous continuing reso- 
lution—the one currently in force— 
which states with respect to the Teach- 
ers Corps as follows: 

Provided, That after June 30, 1966 and 
prior to the enactment into law of H.R. 14745, 
no new contractual arrangements shall be 
entered into in connection with the National 
Teacher Corps nor shall any commitments 
of any kind be made with respect to the as- 

t of any teacher to teach in any 
school under that program. 


We have been in touch with the top 
office of the Department of HEW and 
they assure us that they know of no vio- 
lation of this matter, but we shall cer- 
tainly undertake to watch the situation 
carefully to prevent any violation of the 
restrictive law, which, under the pending 
resolution, will continue in force during 
September or until the matter is re- 
solved in the regular course in the Labor- 
HEW bill. 

Mr. BOW. I will say to my chairman 
that I would anticipate those who are 
in charge would say that they know 
nothing about the various people who 
have been advising schools that they will 
have teachers and who they will be. 

Mr. Speaker, I would, therefore, sug- 
gest to my distinguished chairman, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], 
that, perhaps, an investigation might 
well be in order to determine whether or 
not there has been a violation of this 
provision. 
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Mr. MAHON. I believe such an in- 
vestigation would be in order. We can 
take such steps. 

Mr.BOW. Furthermore, Mr. Speaker, 
as the distinguished gentleman who is 
the chairman of this committee has out- 
lined, we have not been able to bring 
these bills to the floor because of lack of 
authorizations. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Manon] has suggested that 
he hoped next year we can have them 
and I also hope that next year we will be 
able to have the reports on the author- 
ization bills early in the session of Con- 
gress in order that the Committee on 
Appropriations may bring them out in 
ample time. 

Mr. Speaker, I can recall when the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee 
was John Taber of New York, a great 
American, we had all of the bills out in 
one Congress when he was chairman by 
the end of May, with the exception of 
the foreign assistance bill. 

And, Mr. Speaker, I would hope that 
we might be able to do that again. I 
would urge that all legislative committee 
chairmen schedule their hearings on 
authorizations so that we can work our 
will. May I also say that in addition to 
the HEW legislation that we now have 
pending in the other body and which we 
have had pending in the other body since 
last May when this body passed it, the 
Members of the House will undoubtedly 
be faced. this year with a supplemental 
for that Department in the sum of 
approximately $4 billion. So, therefore, 
there is still some work for the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations to do. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Ohio for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the sub- 
committee on HEW, we do not have any 
information about which we know with 
reference to alleged violations of the 
prohibition on the part of the Teacher 
Corps. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sorry that the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. LAIRD] can- 
not be here to advise the Members of the 
House of any information that we may 
have in respect to alleged violations of 
the prohibition on the part of the 
Teacher Corps and insofar as those 
allegations are concerned. 

Mr. BOW. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, this is meant as no reflec- 
tion upon the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, because any such reflection would 
not be justified. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I believe that the 
Members of the House should know and 
should have called to their attention the 
fact that this continuing resolution 
carries us through the first quarter of the 
fiscal year. I believe, further, that it 
should be brought to our attention that 
it was also practically conceded at the 
full committee meeting this morning 
that we can look forward to another such 
continuing resolution, which will take us 
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over into the second quarter of the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that a part of this 
responsibility must fall upon those in 
the executive department who have sub- 
mitted to us in recent years budgets and 
requests for appropriations that are 
based upon various items covered by 
authorizing legislation. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, we have 
to start out in our deliberations in the 
Committee on Appropriations with con- 
tingencies over which we have no effec- 
tive control. 

I feel, Mr. Speaker, that we are getting 
so late in this session that it is hardly 
fair to be passing this resolution here 
this morning, operating under the cloud 
of knowledge, that we are going to have 
another continuing resolution before we 
have any anticipation of adjourning this 
89th Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know the feel- 
ings on the majority of my colleagues— 
I do not know what they may be—and 
I cannot be critical of the situation in 
which we find ourselves this morning, but 
I, for one, do feel that if sufficient 
strength were shown and determination 
were to be shown so that the Members 
of this House would know that we are 
going to proceed now to clean up these 
remaining appropriations prior to the 
30th of September, we would get the kind 
of cooperation from the executive branch 
and from the legislative committees that 
is required in order that we can meet 
that deadline of September 30. 

I, for one, Mr. Speaker, will not find it 
easy to vote for another continuing res- 
olution. I hope that my colleagues will 
exert whatever pressures are needed and 
take whatever actions are needed to be 
taken so that we can clean this up by 
the time this continuing resolution does 
expire. 

We have no choice this morning, but 
I think if we exert ourselves, we will have 
a choice on September 30. I am going 
to be very reluctant to vote for another 
continuing resolution in this session of 
the Congress. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I yield to 
the distinguished chairman of our com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
is quite possible that the remaining ap- 
propriation bills could be handled dur- 
ing the month of September. Certainly, 
I think we will pass them all through 
the House. Of course, we have no con- 
trol over the other body. But I fully 
agree that we want to move as rapidly 
as possible. We are about to move to 
clear out some of these bills even though 
the authorizations are not yet ready. 
We are going to move as fast as we can. 
Certainly we can pass all of them. I do 
not know precisely about the closing sup- 
plemental. I cannot predict that, but 
certainly on the regular bills now pend- 
ing in the committee, I think that we 
can do it in the month of September. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, if we have a supplemental, of 
course, that is a different matter. 

That would not be applicable to the 
statements I have made. But does the 
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chairman see any huge obstacle if proper 
diligence is used in getting these bills 
cleaned up by the 30th of September? 

Mr. MAHON. I see no major obstacle 
in the House. Of course, we cannot tell 
what the other body may do. If it be- 
comes involved in highly controversial 
civil rights legislation or something of 
that kind, there could be further delay. 
But certainly we ought to be able to do 
the job insofar as the House is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. I hope the 
distinguished chairman will use his vast 
powers of persuasion and influence to 
urge the other body to cooperate with us 
in getting this job done by the 30th of 
September. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to direct some questions to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with respect to expenditure levels. 
This is a bit apart from the appropria- 
tions because it is the power to spend. 
Expenditures have to do with the exer- 
cising of this power. But as I under- 
stand the continuing appropriation, this 
means that the administration must 
spend at the level of the previous fiscal 
year. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. MAHON. The current continu- 
ing resolution follows the longstanding 
procedure in such matters. The depart- 
ments operate at the minimum level. 
The emphasis in the resolution is on the 
continuation of existing projects and ac- 
tivities at the lowest of one of three rates; 
namely, the fiscal year 1966 rate; the 
budget request, where no action has been 
taken by either House; or the more re- 
strictive amount adopted by either of the 
two Houses. It is solely an interim meas- 
ure to keep the Government functioning 
on a minimum basis until funds for the 
full year are supplied in the regular 
course of events. 

And I might add that whatever they 
expend under these continuing resolu- 
tions is chargeable against the amounts 
they get in the regular bill for the full 
year. So it could be said, I think, that 
a delay in passing appropriation bills, 
while it might stimulate bad procedure 
and poor operations, it probably would to 
some extent tend to dampen spending a 
bit. 

Mr. CURTIS. The other point on 
spending that I am disturbed about re- 
lates to the revenue side of the ledger. 
It is within the power of the administra- 
tion right now to cut back on spending if 
it would, and that in turn should have 
some influence on the appropriations 
for future spending. Appropriations 
might be cut down. Yet, there is no 
indication of that. 

Let me ask the chairman this very 
crucial question. The administration 
has said, and said it publicly, that there 
is going to be a sizable supplemental for 
the Vietnam war. I should like to make 
the point that those of us who are con- 
cerned with the revenue side need to 
have some idea of how much the supple- 
mental is going to be. I would suggest 
that the administration come before this 
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session of the Congress and submit some 
firm éstimates on that. I ask the chair- 
man of the committee whether or not 
the administration is prepared or is going 
to come before your committee in regard 
to supplemental appropriations for Viet- 
nam before the adjournment of this ses- 
sion of the Congress? 

Mr. MAHON. The Department of De- 
fense, when we take into consideration 
the defense appropriation bill of $58 bil- 
lion, which is now pending in conference, 
will have available to it for expenditure 
during the current fiscal year approxi- 
mately $100 billion. 

Of course, much of this money will not 
be spent during the current fiscal year. 
Much of it is for long leadtime items, 
such as ships, aircraft, and so forth. So 
it is the thinking of the administration, 
and the administration is correct in this, 
that the Defense Department can “make 
do” with current budget requests until 
the spring of 1967. So while many of us 
would prefer to have the bill here now, 
it has been stated, and correctly so, that 
the executive branch does not now know 
as precisely as it will know in a few 
months the exact amount, or approxi- 
mately the exact amount, that will be 
required by way of a defense supplemen- 
tal appropiration. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that the administration can 
make do, but I am tired, and think the 
people of this country and the Congress 
should be tired, of this hand-to-mouth 
operation of the executive department. 
We need to do some long-range planning, 
and we certainly need to do it on the rev- 
enue side. Sure, they can make do. 
There is a lot they can horse around 
with. But we in the Congress, I submit, 
need to have some idea whether this fig- 
ure will be $15 billion, or it might even 
be $20 billion, or it could be as low as 
$10 billion. 

Could the gentleman from Texas in- 
form the Congress so we can do some 
planning as to what this figure might be? 

Mr. MAHON. I can give sufficient in- 
formation to enable the House to do some 
planning. I agree that it is not now 
possible to estimate the precise amount 
of the supplemental, but it is going to be 
very large, no doubt between $5 billion 
and $15 billion. In my judgment, this 
will probably require a tax increase, and 
in my judgment further, in making our 
plans, we should try to cut insofar as 
reasonably possible the requests that are 
presented to us for various spending pro- 
grams, 

Mr. CURTIS. Five to fifteen billion 
dollars is entirely too much of a spread 
in order to do any intelligent planning. 

Mr. MAHON. The gentleman may 
wish to take the midway amount—$10 
billion. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman has expired. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri may have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 
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Mr. MAHON. My point is that cer- 
tainly the threat of huge spending, that 
is, the continuation of huge spending for 
the war is so great that we should not 
appropriate funds beyond the present 
budget except in cases where there is 
the greatest priority, and we should, 
wherever reasonably possible, reduce the 
President’s budget. I am hoping that 
during the month of September the 
House, if the opportunity presents itseif, 
will stand firm and try to roll back some 
of the appropriations that have passed 
above the budget in the House and try 
to hold the line and show the country 
that we put the war first, and that we 
want to hold spending within bounds, 
as far as reasonably possible, by reason 
of the circumstances so well known to 
all Members of the House and to the 
country at large. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for those observations. I can assure him 
that I will strongly be behind that effort. 
Also I would encourage a few recission 
bills. Let me refer to the self-discipline 
that the President of the United States 
has been asking from the Congress, the 
housewife and the businessmen of this 
country. Let us have a little self-disci- 
pline over in the administration in re- 
gard to spending. Then we can move 
forward. This would set a good example 
to the Congress, and perhaps next month 
we could get our appropriations in line. 

Again I say that ex-President Truman 
was not ill advised in calling attention 
to the dangers of high interest rates. 
The point is that what causes these high 
interest rates is the continued excessive 
span ding on the part of the administra- 

on. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, when the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Manon] presented this joint resolu- 
tion, I was prepared to accept him at his 
word that this would be a continuation of 
appropriations only until September 30, 
in other words, October 1. But then 
along came the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Davıs] to indicate that in the 
Appropriations Committee meeting this 
morning there was talk of going beyond 
October 1. 

Which way are we supposed to have it 
here in consideration of this joint reso- 
lution? Are we supposed to be guided by 
the September 30 date in the resolution, 
or is it proposed to go on indefinitely and 
forever with this session of Congress? 

I would like someone to get on the line 
and tell us—perhaps the gentleman from 
Texas cannot do it; I see some of the 
Democrat leadership on the floor 
where we stand in the matter of ad- 
journment. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I gladly yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I can only 
say we are dealing here with a joint res- 
olution dealing with continuing appro- 
priations. We are going to work furi- 
ously to pass these bills as the authoriza- 
tions are approved. I certainly feel we 
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would be able to pass them in the House 
through the month of September if we 
move as rapidly as we can. I believe that 
is in keeping with the temper of the 
House. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman from 
Texas giving us in the House any as- 
surance whatever that the date of Sep- 
tember 30 in this joint resolution has any 
meaning? 

Mr. MAHON. It has meaning with 
respect to appropriations. They will all 
come to a grinding halt at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. I mean insofar as the 
continuation of this session is concerned. 

Mr. MAHON. I cannot speak as to the 
continuation of this session. I can only 
hope we can adjourn at that point. I 
cannot speak on that point. Certainly 
the House cannot make that decision 
without consultation with the other body. 

Mr. GROSS. Then there is just about 
as much meaning to the date in the joint 
resolution as there was to the President's 
statement on August 25 last year, when 
he said that Congress would be adjourned 
and out of session well before the end 
of June this year, so that the Members 
of the Congress could go home and re- 
port to the people. Evidently there is 
no more meaning in this joint resolution 
with respect to the September 30 date 
than there was to the statement of the 
President a year ago that he was going to 
have the Congress out of Washington 
before July 1, this year, so the Members 
could report to the people. 

Evidently there is somebody—perhaps 
several somebodies—in and out of Con- 
gress, not wanting the Members of Con- 
gress to go home and report to the people. 
I know of no other explanation for the 
situation with which we are here con- 
fronted. This is a serious situation. I 
believe we are entitled on this occasion 
to have some kind of information from 
the leadership as to where we stand in 
the matter of concluding this session of 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read the third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
are and the Clerk will call the 
ro 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 323, nays 6, not voting 103, 
as follows: ; 


[Roll No, 246 
< - YEAB+323 
cAbbitt’: Albert Anarews, 
dal Andersonj N. Dak: 
* Tenn. Annunaio 
Andrews, Ashbrook 
George W. 


“Addabbo Ashley 


Clawson, Del 
Cleveland 
Clevenger 
Collier 


Edwards, Calif. 
Edwards, La. 
Ellsworth 
Erlenborn 


ee Gerald R. 
Ford, 


William D. 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Gibbons 
Gil 


Jones, Mo. 
Jones, N.C. 
Karsten 


Karth 
Kastenmeier 
Kee 


Keith 
Kelly 
King, Calif. 
King, Utah 
Kirwan 
Kluczynski 
Kornegay 
Kunkel 
Kupferman 
Langen 
Latta 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Lipscomb 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCulloch 
McDade 
McEwen 
McFall 
McGrath 
Macdonald 
Machen 


. Mackay 


Mackie 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mailliard 


Marsh 
Martin, Nebr. 
Mathias 
Matsunaga 
Matthews 
Meeds 


Miller 
Milis 
Minish 
Mink 
Minshall 
Mize 


Monagan 
Moore 


Schweiker 
Secrest 
Selden 
Shipley 
Sisk 
Skubitz 


Slack 
Smith, Calif. 


Sullivan 


Vigorito 

Vivian 
Waggonner 
Waldie 

Walker, N. Mex. 


Whalley 
White, Tex. 


Younger 
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NAYS—6 

Bray Buchanan Gross 
Brown, Clar- Dickinson Hall 

ence J., Ir. 

NOT VOTING—103 

Anderson, Ill. Hansen, Idaho Ottinger 
Andrews, Hansen, Wash. Pirnie 

Glenn Harvey, Ind Poage 
Arends Harvey, Mich. Purcell 
Ashmore Hels Quillen 
Baring Horton e 
Battin Hosmer Resnick 
Blatnik Hungate Rhodes, Ariz. 
Boggs Jennings ies, 
Bolling eogh Rogers, Colo. 
Callaway King, N.Y man 
Cohelan Krebs Rostenkowski 
Conyers Laird Saylor 
Corman Landrum Scheuer 
Craley Long, La. Schisler 
Cramer Long, Md. Scott 
Cunningham Love Senner 
Daddario McDowell Shriver 
Diggs McMillan Sickles 
Donohue McVicker Sikes 
Duncan, Oreg. MacGregor Stephens 
Edmondson Martin, Stratton 
Farnsley Martin, Mass. Teague, Calif. 
Fisher y Thomas 
Flood Michel Toll 
Fountain Moeller Tuten 
Fraser Moorhead Udall 
Fulton, Tenn, Morrison Utt 
Gallagher Morse Van Deerlin 
Grabowski Murphy, III Walker, Miss, 
Gray urray Watson 
Gurney O'Brien Weltner 
Hagan, Ga. O’Konski Willis 
Halleck Olson, Minn. Zablocki 
Hanna O'Neill, Mass. 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr, Keogh with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Fountain with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Jennings with Mr. Anderson of Mi- 
nois, 

Mr. Weltner with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Boggs with Mr. Arends. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Utt. 
Flood with Mr. Saylor. 
Gallagher with Mrs. May. 
Blatnik with Mr. Pirnie. 
Daddario with Mr. Horton. 
Hungate with Mr. Cramer. 
Stratton with Mr. Halleck. 
Duncan of Oregon with Mr. Gurney. 
Zabloeki with Mr. Cunningham. 
Willis with Mr. Laird. 
Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Quillen, 
Sikes with Mr. Watson. 
Ashmore with Mr. Battin. 
Craley with Mr. Shriver. 
Baring with Mr. Rhodes of Arizona. 
Grabowski with Mr. Harvey of Mich- 


McDowell with Mr. Hosmer. 
Gray with Mr. O’Konski. 
Moeller with Mr. Shriver. 
Udall with Mr. Teague of California. 
Krebs with Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 
Cohelan with Mr. King of New York. 
Morrison with Mr. Harvey of Indiana. 
Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr, Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 
Mr. Diggs with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. O'Brien. 

Mr. Scheuer with Mr. Conyers, 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Ronan. 

Mr, Farnsley with Mr, Rogers of Colorado, 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Poage. 

aoe Hansen of Washington with Mr. Pur- 
ce 


Mr. Rhodes of Pennsylvania with Mr. Van 
Deerlin. 


SFE EEE SSE EEE 
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. McVicker with Mrs. Thomas. 
Moorhead with Mr. Sickles. 

Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Scott. 
Ottinger with Mr. Rostenkowski. 

. Murray with Mr. Senner. 

Olson of Minnesota with Mr. Love. 
Long of Maryland with Mr. Stephens. 
Fraser with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 
Tuten with Mr. Schisler. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR FURTHER EX- 
PENSES OF CONDUCTING STUDIES 
AND INVESTIGATIONS AUTHOR- 
BY HOUSE RESOLUTION 84 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged report 
(Rept. No. 1904) on the resolution (H. 
Res. 714) to provide for further expenses 
of conducting studies and investigations 
authorized by House Resolution 84 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
folllows: 


as 


H. Res. 714 


Resolved, That for the further expenses 
of conducting the studies and investigations 
authorized by H. Res. 84, Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, incurred by the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, acting as a whole or by subcommittee, 
not to exceed $75,000, including expenditures 
for the employment of experts, clerical, steno- 
graphic, and other assistance, shall be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House on 
vouchers authorized by such committee or 
subcommittee, signed by the chairman of 
the committee, and approved by the Commit- 
tee on House Administration. 

Sec. 2. No part of the funds authorized by 
this resolution shall be available for expendi- 
tures in connection with the study or inves- 
tigation of any subject which is being in- 
vestigated for the same purpose by any other 
committee of the House, and the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs shall 
furnish the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration information with respect to any study 
or investigation intended to be financed from 
such funds. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING EXPENDITURES IN- 
CURRED BY THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE TO INVESTIGATE CAM- 
PAIGN EXPENDITURES TO BE 
PAID FROM THE CONTINGENT 
FUND OF THE HOUSE 


Mr, FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 1905) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 959) authorizing expenditures 
incurred by the Special Committee To 
Investigate Campaign Expenditures to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
House, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 959 


Resolved, That the expenses of conduct- 
ing the investigation authorized by H. Res. 
929, Eighty-ninth Congress, incurred by the 
Special Committee To Investigate Campaign 
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Expenditures, 1966, acting as a whole or by 
subcommittee, not to exceed $55,000, includ- 
ing expenditures for employment of experts, 
special counsel, and clerical, stenographic, 
and other assistants, shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House on vouchers 
authorized by said committee, signed by the 
chairman of the committee, and approved by 
the Committee on House Administration. 

Sec.2. The official stenograhers to com- 
mittees may be used at all hearings held in 
the District of Columbia if not otherwise 
engaged. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPZSAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 247] 
Anderson, III. Hansen, Idaho Ottinger 
Arends Hansen, Wash. Poage 
Ashmore Harsha Powell 
Baring Harvey, Ind. Purcell 
Battin Harvey, Mich. Quillen 
Blatnik Hays Reinecke 
Boggs Horton Resnick 
Bolling Hosmer Rhodes, Ariz, 
Brown, Calif. Hungate Rhodes, Pa. 
Callaway Jennings Rogers, Colo. 
Cohelan Keogh Rogers, Tex. 
Conyers King, N.Y Ronan 
Corman bs Rostenkowski 
Craley Kupferman St Germain 
Cramer Laird Scheuer 
Cunningham Landrum Schisler 
Daddario Long, La. Scott 
Davis, Wis. Love Senner 
Dickinson McClory Shriver 
Diggs McDowell Sickles 
Dingell McMillan Sikes 
Duncan, Oreg. McVicker Stephens 
Edmondson MacGregor Stratton 
Everett Martin, Ala. Thomas 
Fisher Martin, Mass. Toll 
Flood May Tuten 
Foley Michel Udall 
Fountain Moeller Utt 
Fraser Moorhead Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Tenn. Morris Walker, Miss 
Gallagher Morrison Watson 
Gathings Murphy, II. Weltner 
Grabowski O’Brien Willis 
Gray O'Hara, Mich. Wilson, 
Hagan, Ga. O’Konski Charles H. 
Halleck Olson, Minn. Zablocki 
Hanna O'Neill, Mass. 


The SPEAKER. On this rolleall 321 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 
ACT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I mov? 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15963) to 
establish a Department of Transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
California. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R. 15963, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on Wednesday, August 24, 1966, 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
Ho.irietp], had 36 minutes remaining 
and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
ERLENBORNI, had 41 minutes remaining. 
The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

In my 24 years in Congress I have never 
before encountered the atmosphere of 
pressure from lobbyists, such a barrage 
of distortion of the truth, as has oc- 
curred during the consideration of the 
Department of Transportation legisla- 
tion. I want to make it clear that this 
barrage does not come from the Members 
of the House. It does not come from the 
railroad industry. It does not come from 
the highway people, nor has it come from 
the aviation industry. It has come in 
the main from Paul Hall, president of 
the Seafarers Union of North America. 

In the Baltimore Sun of August 19, 
1966, on page C-9, there is an article by 
the maritime editor of the Sun, and the 
article reads as follows: 

Two International AFL-CIO presidents 
today charged that the Johnson Administra- 
tion has offered to build 25 bulk cargo ships 
if organized labor will forget about an inde- 
pendent Maritime Administration. 


The article then quotes Mr. Paul Hall 
as follows: 

“We're not about to make such a deal,” 
said Paul Hall, President of the Maritime 
Trades Department before his group at a 
quarterly meeting in Chicago today... . 
“This Administration is no good. They don't 
do what they say they will. Lyndon B. John- 
son’s word is not worth two cents as far as 
the maritime end is concerned. I don't 
think they can be trusted.” 


Mr. Chairman, I have checked with 
the President’s aids, who are in a position 
to know about this matter, and they state 
without exception no such offer was 
made to Mr. Hall or to his associates. I 
talked with the President no later than 
last Friday, August 26, 1966, and he told 
me that he had never made such an offer 
nor did he authorize such an offer. 
Therefore, I brand Paul Hall’s asser- 
tion as an untruth. 

In the Baltimore Sun of August 11, 
1966, page C—7, in a column by the mari- 
time editor of the Sun headed by the 
word “Deal” the following statement is 
found: 


He! — meaning Hall—“charged that while 
the Maritime labor unions and the unsub- 
sidized segment of the shipping industry 
were fighting for an independent Maritime 
Administration, the Committee of American 
Steamship Lines ‘made a deal’ with CHET 
HoLmwætp (Representative HoLIFIELD, D., 
California) to take care of themselves within 
the new Department of Transportation. We 
thought they were with us until we found 
out differently. 

“They don’t care just as they have never 
cared, about what happens to the American 
Merchant Marine as a whole, just as long as 
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their own little corner. is salvaged. Now 
when we have a good chance of getting an 
independent agency, they go around making 
deals behind everybody's back.” 


There is more in the column, but I will 
end the quotation at that point. 

Mr. Chairman, I brand this statement 
as untrue. I have never been contacted 
by nor have I discussed any matter with 
any representative of the American 
Steamship Line, referred to in the article 
in the initials C. A. S. L.“ except in the 
open committee session when, along with 
other members of our committee, I lis- 
tened to their representative state their 
case, and he stated it very plainly. 

That was the only conference that I 
have had, if that might be called a con- 
ference. So when a leader of organized 
labor charges that a Member of Congress 
has made some kind of deal such as this 
charge, I can only say that it is an un- 
mitigated untruth. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, I could 
hardly believe my eyes when I read the 
statement about the gentleman that the 
Seafarers Union president made. It is 
difficult for me to believe that any person 
in a responsible position in organized 
labor would do or say some of the things 
that have been attributed to Mr. Hall. I 
read in another article where he had 
promised certain Members of the House 
extinction if they did not do what he 
wanted them to do. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I was just about 
to get to that. If the distinguished ma- 
jority leader will yield to me a moment, 
I will say I am just coming to that. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, as part of the 
pressure from the Merchant Marine La- 
bor Union lobbyist, Mr. Hall, we have 
threats to defeat three Members of Con- 
gress, not because of their votes on ad- 
verse labor legislation—and I want to 
make this very clear—not because they 
have voted against the interests of labor 
or labor legislation. The Members re- 
ferred to have excellent labor vote rec- 
ords. Mr. Hall is going to go into the 
districts of the three Members and try 
to defeat them because they do not agree 
with him on the placement of the Mari- 
time Administration in the structure of 
government. 

In the August 15, 1966, issue of the 
Baltimore Sun, Hall threatens to defeat 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY], 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Dow], and then we have the following 
two interesting paragraphs: 

The Maritime Trades Department of the 
AFL-CIO has placed three incumbent Con- 
gressmen “on the list“ to oppose in the up- 
coming elections in consequence of their 
position against an independent Maritime 
Administration. 


That is the end of that paragraph quo- 
tation. Then, Mr. Chairman, there is a 


closing paragraph of the news article— 
and I have all of these here in front of 
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me. The quotation on the interview of 
Mr. Paul Hall is as follows: 

The third one on whom the MTD is “down” 
is Representative Hormꝶmo (Democrat, of 
California) but the Maritime Unions do not 
believe they can defeat him. 


This, of course, gives me a great deal 
of confidence. They are going to come 
into my district, after 24 years of my 
supporting good labor legislation, and be- 
cause I disagree with them—and I think 
they are making a colossal blunder in 
trying to obtain an independent agency 
outside of the mainstream of the de- 
partment, where the focus of interest 
will be and where the President, who sets 
the limit on their budget wants them to 
be - because I disagree with them on that 
point, they are going to come into my dis- 
strict and defeat me. 

Although I detect a lack of confidence 
on the part of Mr. Hall in his plans to 
defeat me in the forthcoming election, I 
would just like to say to Mr. Hall and to 
any of his labor friends who wish to en- 
gage in a retributive political “black- 
jack” operation on me that they ought 
to start right now. They ought to go to 
my district and start working against me 
and start spending money against me. 
I am not going to be able to get there for 
several weeks. I believe we will have 
business in the House. This will give 
them an opportunity to get a good run- 
ning start. 

Now, I am not concerned about these 
threats, Mr. Chairman. I am bringing 
them before the body so that Members 
can understand the kind of psychology 
we are dealing with in dealing with this 
matter of the Department of Transpor- 
tation. 

I would say that if the statements 
which Mr. Hall has been making in the 
press and in news interviews are a fair ex- 
ample of his political judgment as to how 
to win friends and influence people and 
get a big maritime program, I am not 
surprised by his evident lack of success 
in getting Congress to build a dynamic 
merchant marine, because this is not the 
way to win friends and influence people. 
This is not the way to get a dynamic 
program, 

I have voted for every maritime pro- 
gram that has been presented to this 
Congress for 24 years. I have been a 
friend of the maritime program because 
I believe it is a program we need in this 
country from the standpoint of national 
defense. 

I am fully aware of the deficiencies. I 
am fully aware of the subsidies that have 
been given to them. I have made my- 
self completely plain on that and stated 
that not only the maritime industry but 
also other modes of transportation have 
received such. 

The problem is an economic problem; 
it is not a problem of placement in Gov- 
ernment. I would not stand here and 
tell Members that putting this in a De- 
partment of Transportation will solve 
those problems. Neither would I say that 
putting it in an independent agency 
would solve the problems. Nor will it 
solve the problem to leave it where it is, 
in the Department of Commerce. 

That is what the Garmatz amendment, 
which will be offered, would do. It would 
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leave it in the Department of Commerce, 
a Department which has a myriad of in- 
terests other than transportation. 

What we ask to do is to lift it, to up- 
grade it, to put it in a Department of 
Transportation which will be devoted to 
the one subject of improving all of our 
transportation modes. The Secretary is 
so charged. 

I want to go into this at some length 
when the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
Garmatz] offers his amendment. I will 
say to the Members of this House that if 
they wish to go ahead and vote for an 
independent agency, that is not con- 
cerned in this bill. The only thing the 
Garmatz amendment will do is to strike 
it out of this bill and leave it in the De- 
partment of Commerce. Then later the 
Garmatz bill will be taken up on the floor. 
It must come up. The leadership has 
agreed to bring it up. That would take it 
from wherever it is and make it an inde- 
pendent agency, if this House so wishes. 
Of course, that is a decision for the House 
to make at that time. 

But I say that if the friends of the 
Maritime Administration want to use 
prudence and wisdom they will not strike 
it out of this bill and put all their eggs 
in the basket of the Garmatz bill, because 
the legislative path which both those bills 
will have to follow will be a dangerous 
path. A lot of things can happen to 
either of those bills in the other House. 
A lot of changes can be made over there. 
A lot of changes can be made here during 
the course of further consideration of 
this bill. 

So I would say to the friends of the 
maritime program that they should use 
some prudence and wisdom on this mat- 
ter of striking this out of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation Act. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 6 additional minutes, and 
I now yield to the gentleman from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman some 
questions relating to the transfer of some 
of the functions presently exercised by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board to the new 
Department. As I understand it, the 
National Transportation Safety Board is 
intended to be an independent agency 
within the Department. Is that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right, and 
itis so stated in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. With that in mind, 
you are setting up also an Office of Acci- 
dent Investigation. Will that Office be 
charged with the responsibility of in- 
vestigating all accidents in every mode 
of transportation? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The short answer 
to that is “Yes.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS. All right. Sec- 
ond 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. May I elaborate on 
that for just a moment? 


The functions that are in the Bureau 
of Safety in the Civil Aeronautics Board 
will be transferred. Those functions at 
this time, as the gentleman so well 
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knows—and he is one of the great ex- 
perts in the House on aviation and far 
above my poor knowledge of it—the in- 
vestigation of major accidents involv- 
ing civil aircraft occurring in the United 
States and its territories is the function 
of the Bureau of Safety. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And that will be 
transferred over. In addition to that, 
the testimony was that they can develop 
the expert men in this department of the 
Office of Accident Investigation, that will 
be able to look into major railroad acci- 
dents and highway accidents, that they 
will have investigators who are special- 
ists in those fields, and they will also take 
care of those others. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. As the gentleman 
knows, aircraft accident investigation is 
a highly specialized field. It requires 
several teams of experts, some of them 
working on airframe problems, some on 
engine problems, and some on fuel prob- 
lems, human factors, and other matters. 
Will these teams of experts be kept in- 
tact under this agency as they are pres- 
ently set up under the CAB or will they 
be integrated into a sort of overall acci- 
dent investigative team to investigate ac- 
cidents in other transportation modes 
as well? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. No. The testimony 
brought out that each mode would have 
its experts and that the present experts 
in airplane accidents would investigate 
airplane accidents and that highway 
specialists would investigate highway 
accidents. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Then it is not con- 
templated, for instance, that aircraft in- 
vestigators would have to double also as 
investigators of railroad accidents? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is not, and we 
provide in the bill that insofar as it is 
possible there shall be a continuity of 
operations under existing statutes the 
same as now obtains. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentle- 
man. I have one further question about 
another matter which concerns me in 
this bill. At present, appeals from Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency rulings in such 
matters as revocation and suspension of 
certificates of airmen and other certifica- 
tion matters are reviewable by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board. The law was written 
that way in order that a separate and in- 
dependent agency would have final judg- 
ment over the policing activities of the 
Federal Aviation Administration. It is 
my understanding that this bill transfers 
these review functions from the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to the National 
Transportation Safety Board, an inde- 
pendent agency within the Department. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But the fact remains 
the agency, even though supposedly inde- 
pendent, is still to be a part of the same 
Department. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, are we going to 
be in this position—and I ask this ques- 
tion quite seriously and not facetiously— 
are we going to be in the position of giv- 
ing the Department exclusive authority 
to pass final judgment on the actions 
of one of its subordinate regulatory and 
enforcement agencies? 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD.. We were concerned 
with this very problem and so, we wrote 
into the bill, on page 8, section (e), the 
following language: 

In the exercise of any of its functions, 
powers, and duties, the Board shall be inde- 
pendent of the Secretary and the other offices 
and officers of the Department, and shall 
give full consideration to the requirements 
imposed on the Secretary by section 4(b) 
of this Act. 


While it is in the Department for 
housekeeping purposes, we think that 
that statute makes it completely clear 
that the Board is appointed by the Presi- 
dent and confirmed by the Senate. 

So, they have the opportunity in the 
other body to pass upon the qualifica- 
tions. And, we further provide in other 
parts of the bill that these men shall 
be qualified men to go into these areas, 
and we believe that when the gentle- 
man’s committee, and other committees 
that are involved, consider the opera- 
tion of this new Department, we believe 
that with this statutory language that 
we give them, notwithstanding the fact 
they are in the Department for house- 
keeping purposes, we can adequately pro- 
tect independence of action. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I would 
like to ask one more question. 

I am sorry to consume so much of the 
time of the gentleman from California, 
but the Safety Board, as I understand it, 
would be made up of several members; is 
that correct? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Five members. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Five members, to be 
named by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Isee no requirement 
that these members must be a specialist 
in any particular field. 

Did the Committee on Government 
Operations give consideration to placing 
a requirement in the legislation to the 
effect members of the Board be qualified 
as experts in particular modes of trans- 
portation? 

I can foresee that we may run into 
some difficulty in the future, for instance, 
if the Board should be dominated by 
members representing a single mode of 
transportation, or if there should be no 
member with expertise in some particu- 
lar mode. 

Did the committee give consideration 
to trying to spell out in more detail the 
qualifications of the members of that 
Board? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We have language 
to the effect that the Board members 
shall be appointed with due regard to 
their fitness for the efficient dispatch of 
their duties. I refer the gentleman from 
Mississippi to page 9, section 5, para- 
graph (g). 

Their qualifications will be reviewed by 
the Senate, and we believe that the 
Members over there—if it were not for 
the rules of the House I could mention 
them—have had a longtime interest in 
the field and that those men who are 
approved wil! be experts in the field and 
that it is the congressiona] intent that 
they do be experts. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has again ex- 


pired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield myself 4 additional minutes, 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from California, but I am go- 
ing to have to make this short or I shall 
not have any time left. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I thank the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia for yielding. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had a number 
of discussions with the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman now in the 
well, and I am wondering if he could 
satisfy some of us who are concerned 
about the Federal Aviation Agency in 
effect being swallowed up by the Depart- 
ment of Transportation? 

Could the gentleman give me a re- 
sponse as to whether or not we should 
be concerned, and whether or not the 
people who are writing to us about it 
and about their concern in this regard 
have reason for which to worry? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not believe 
that they have any reason to worry. If 
there is going to be any swallowing done, 
I believe it is going to be done the other 
way, because to begin with, the con- 
tinuing operation and function of the 
FAA and the CAB functions that are 
carried on, in the setting up of this Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency to carry out those 
functions, will be the most important 
part. 

I cannot reduce it to the percentages 
but I would say roughly that 80 percent 
of the civilian employees in the Depart- 
ment will be performing duties per- 
taining to aviation. I doubt if the other 
modes which are relatively smaller than 
aviation would be able to swallow a 
much larger entity in the Department. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Is it the gen- 
tleman’s understanding that the Federal 
Aviation Agency will be moved to the 
Department of Transportation and be- 
come the Federal Aviation Administra- 
tion at that time? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Federal Avia- 
tion Administration will perform the 
following functions transferred to the 
Department from the Federal Aviation 
Agency: 

First. Control navigable airspace, and 
regulate both civil and military opera- 
tions in the interest of safety and effi- 
ciency for both. 

Second. Operate a common system of 
air traffic control and navigation for 
both civil and military aircraft. 

Third. Conduct research and develop- 
ment for air navigation facilities, and 
their installation and operation. 

Fourth. Register civil aircraft. 

Fifth. Federal aid airports program. 

Sixth. Civil supersonic transport pro- 


gram. 

All of these operational functions will 
be transferred over, and it is my under- 
standing that the personnel who are ex- 
pert in this field will be transferred over 
because we have specified that there be a 
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smooth continuity of operations in the 
modal types of transportation. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I believe 
from what the gentleman just said that 
some of our concern may be relieved. 
Of course, only history will prove who is 
right or wrong. But I think that we 
have to be very careful that the Federal 
Aviation Agency and its functions are 
not going to be swallowed up and in 
effect be competing with some of these 
other modes of transportation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. We had some con- 
cern with solving the problem but let me 
say this, if there is any intent in this bill 
at all, it is that the Secretary of Trans- 
portation cannot go off on his own with 
new policies and programs. He must 
operate within existing statutes as far as 
coordination and planning is now con- 
cerned. He must come back to the com- 
mittee which has jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter and obtain legislation to extend new 
policies and new programs. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN, I thank the 
gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 15 minutes to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS]. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, one day just a few weeks ago 
we passed the 30th anniversary of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. That is 
the law which established the basis for 
U.S. merchant marine policy. It provides 
the foundation which makes the quality 
of our merchant fleet a national goal. 
It says the merchant marine must have 
the best and safest ships, they must be 
constructed in this country; and more 
significant—it says the merchant marine 
must be a partner in our national defense 
structure so that in a time of national 
emergency it takes its place as an arm of 
US. military strength. In brief, the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 recognizes the 
importance of U.S. influence on the sea 
Janes of the world, and it provides the 
foundation on which to build and hold 
that influence. 

On that same day a few weeks ago the 
Defense Department announced the re- 
commissioning of 25 C-4 merchant ships 
from the mothball fleet, or U.S. stock of 
ships held in reserve from World War II. 
This was done in order that essential 
supplies could be transported to south- 
east Asia to support our fighting men 
there. 

The Defense Department said this was 
a way of “upgrading” our merchant 
fleet. There is only one word which 
characterizes this coincidence which 
found us, on the anniversary date of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936, bringing 
World War II ships into service and call- 
ing it “upgrading.” That word is “pa- 
thetic.” 

The ships we are now having to bring 
into service in an emergency are more 
than 20 years old. They are outdated, 
unreliable and perhaps not safe. And to 
have to press them into service now to 
meet a national commitment which the 
administration says is of vital interna- 
tional and national importance is an 
event which not only makes a mockery 
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of the 1936 legislation, but also is a tragic 
sign of the serious mistake we have al- 
ready made in allowing the U.S. mer- 
chant fleet to wither away. 

The cold fact is that we are watching 
our once-proud merchant marine sink 
into a sea of confusion, neglect, lack of 
leadership, and bureaucratic twaddle. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Sixty-eight 
Members are present, not a quorum. The 
Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 248] 
Arends Hungate Roncalio 
Ashley Jennings Rooney, Pa. 
Ashmore Keogh Rostenkowski 
Ayres King, N.Y. St Germain 
Baring Kirwan Schisler 
Battin Krebs Scott 
Blatnik Landrum Senner 
Boggs Long, La Shriver 
Bolling Love Sickles 
Callaway McClory Sikes 
Cohelan McDowell Smith, Calif. 
Conyers McMillan Stephens 
Corman McVicker Stratton 
Craley Macdonald Teague, Calif. 
Cramer Martin, Ala. Teague, Tex. 
Cunningham Martin, Mass. Thomas 
Diggs May Thompson, 
Duncan, Oreg. Michel NJ. 
Edmondson Moeller Thompson, 
Evins, Tenn Moorhead Tex, 
Farnsley Morrison Toll 
Flood Murphy, Ill Tunney 
Foley O'Hara, Mich. Tuten 
Fraser O'Ko: Udall 
Fulton, Tenn, Olson, Minn. Utt 
Gallagher O'Neill, Mass, Van Deerlin 
Grabowski Pirnie Walker, Miss. 
Hagan, Ga. Poage Watson 
Halleck Powell Weltner 
Halpern Purcell Whitten 
Hanna Quillen Widnall 
Hansen, Idaho Reid, N.Y. Willis 
Hansen, Wash. Reinecke Wilson, Bob 
Harvey, Ind. Resnick Wilson, 
Harvey, Mich. Rhodes, Ariz. Charles H. 
Hébert Rhodes, Pa Zablocki 
Horton Rogers, Colo. 
Hosmer Ronan 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 15963, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 317 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Alabama has 10 minutes remaining. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, in 1946 U.S. ships carried 68.4 
percent of U.S. commerce on the seas. 
The figure now is down to less than 9 
percent. Norwegian ships carry twice as 
much American foreign trade as do our 
own ships. We rank only fourth in the 
number of ships afloat, and perhaps we 
are lucky to be doing even that well. 
The British insurance market threatens 
to raise the cargo insurance rates on 
older ships. Since a large part of the 
U.S. fleet consists of these older ships, 
and since the British insurance rates set 
the pattern for worldwide rates, the re- 
sult of this action would be the virtual 
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elimination of a great portion of the U.S. 
merchant fleet from the sealanes of the 
world. 

We have no shipbuilding program with 
which to meet the need facing us. 
Though we are blessed with warm water 
ports to a far greater extent than any 
other country, and though we have an 
industrial strength without parallel, our 
attention to the construction of new mer- 
chant ships has been tragically mini- 
mized. At the end of 1964 we ranked 
ninth among the shipbuilding nations of 
the world. By the end of 1965 we had 
fallen to 12th place. Our tonnage under 
construction during the 12-month period 
actually declined, and we are doing no 
better today. Even Poland and Yugo- 
slavia are building more ships than we 
are. 

While the U.S. merchant marine is 
dwindling away, the Soviet Union takes 
just the opposite action. The vital role 
of seapower certainly does not elude the 
Soviet Union, and that nation has al- 
ready emerged as a leading seapower. 
Russia thinks of her merchant marine as 
an arm of the navy, and acts accordingly. 
She has built her merchant marine to a 
strength which amounts to a clear chal- 
lenge for naval and mercantile su- 
premacy at sea—a bid for control of the 
world’s sealanes. The significance of 
Russia’s bid is difficult to exaggerate. 

In 1965 we had about 340,000 tons of 
new shipping under construction. And 
while neither Russia nor East Germany 
reveal the extent of their shipbuilding 
activity, the best estimate is that Russia 
is building about 1 million tons annually. 
This year we are building about 39 new 
ships. Russia is thought to be building 
about 550, and by 1970 is expected to 
build about 700 ships a year. Many, or 
most, of Russia’s merchant ships are 
built so as to be interchangeable with 
navy ships. The latest edition of “Janes 
Fighting Ships,” a recognized authority 
on the subject of shipping says: 

The Soviet Navy draws freely from the 
mercantile pool whenever it is in the interests 
of the fighting services, either absorbing 
merchant ships as naval auxiliaries or build- 
ing naval ships on mercantile lines. 


The Russian effort clearly is a chal- 
lenge for naval and mercantile suprem- 
acy at sea. 

Mr. Chairman, this tragic and danger- 
ous state of affairs follows from what is 
evidently a general lack of national un- 
derstanding in our country of the long- 
term importance of merchant shipping 
in world politics and economics. But we 
must also charge our Government with 
a startling failure in leadership in this 
regard. For the fact is that even though 
this problem has been growing for years, 
we have no merchant marine policy to- 
day. The executive branch has failed 
to formulate any plan to give us the 
merchant fleet strength we need, and to 
that we owe our present difficulty. 

These failures go back to the reorga- 
nization plans of 1950 and 1961 which 
progressively diminished the status of the 
Maritime Administration until it is lost in 
the Department of Commerce today. The 
result of this was to relegate interests of 
the merchant marine to an inferior status 
in the bureaucratic structure. It took 
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away the administrative independence of 
the merchant marine and buried it far 
down in the bureaucratic jungle, and it 
has been there ever since. 

In April of 1961 when Reorganization 
Pian No. 7 was proposed, the executive 
branch offered a “sweetener” to those in- 
dividuals and groups who believed in a 
strong merchant marine and who feared 
that putiing the Maritime Administra- 
tion into the Commerce Department 
would result in a policy stagnation, The 
“sweetener” was the establishment of a 
group called the Maritime Evaluation 
Committee which was supposed to study 
the whole merchant fleet problem and 
come up with a plan. Two years went 
by, and finally, in July of 1963 the group 
did submit a report. But nothing hap- 
pened. The report died, and evidently 
the committee went out of existence 
without having any accomplishment. 

Another 18 months slipped away, as 
Members of Congress on both sides of 
the aisle began to express their concern 
for our long-term national security in 
the face of increasing tensions in south- 
east Asia and elsewhere. 

Then in January of 1965 President 
Johnson raised the hopes of all of us 
when he said in his state of the Union 
message that his administration pledged 
to find a “new policy for our merchant 
marine.” He appointed another Govern- 
ment group to study the matter. It was 
called the Interagency Maritime Task 
Force. In October 1965 the group sub- 
mitted its report. 

The report was severely criticized from 
all directions except inside the Maritime 
Administration itself. The maritime in- 
dustry, maritime labor organizations, 
and related groups and individuals out- 
side the Government all joined in label- 
ing the task force program as unaccept- 
able. In the President’s 1966 state of 
the Union address, not a single word 
relating to the merchant marine could 
be found. It was just as though our 
merchant fleet interests had disappeared 
from the earth at the very same time 
that our merchant shipping require- 
ments were swiftly increasing as the re- 
sult of a war half way around the 
world—a war which obviously would 
have to be supported in great part by 
merchant shipping. 

The budget allocated by the President 
early this year for the Maritime Admin- 
istration was the lowest in the past 7 
years. So we not only lack a policy, but 
the executive branch has appeared to de- 
emphasize our merchant marine gen- 
erally, at least in the matter of Federal 
Government implementation of the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936. The De- 
fense Department is on record as feeling 
no concern whatever over our lack of 
adequate merchant shipping even 
though it is now having to bring ships 
out of the mothball fleet. When the De- 
fense Department, in order to fight a war 
on the other side of the globe, calls 20- 
year-old ships into service and says this 
is a way to upgrade our merchant fleet, 
and when at the same time the Depart- 
ment shows no concern, and when the 
administration obviously has no mer- 
chant marine policy, then, I submit that 
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we have a problem on our hands. In my 
opinion we have a gigantic problem. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have before us 
the plan to take the Maritime Adminis- 
tration out of the Commerce Department 
and put it into the proposed new Trans- 
portation Department. In my judg- 
ment this would be a mistake. It would 
simply transfer the maritime group from 
the depths of one bureaucracy to the 
depths of another. It might actually re- 
tard merchant marine progress rather 
than advance it, because of the fact that 
any large new Government organization 
spends months getting organized before 
any policy planning is really accom- 
plished. 

Of course, it is entirely possible that 
President Johnson will add a “sweetener” 
to the proposal, just as President Ken- 
nedy did in 1961. He may, with due 
public acclaim, set up a new study group 
headed by some leading official, perhaps 
the Vice President, and solemnly pro- 
claim that the group will come forth 
with a merchant marine policy. If this 
happens I would surely hope that it 
would be successful. But the history of 
these studies has not been bright, and 
those interested in true merchant marine 
progress have had to learn not to con- 
fuse appearance with reality. Or he 
may offer another “sweetener” such as a 
separate watered down subsidy board 
within the Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

But unless we have a merchant marine 
policy which in reality begins to get us 
back on the road to merchant fleet 
strength it is not inconceivable that the 
day will soon be with us when we are 
forced to depend on Soviet Russian ships 
to transport goods vital to the economy 
or even to the national security of the 
United States. And in that event a 
“sweetener” would not be any better than 
a sugar-coated pill. 

Our dependence on sea transporta- 
tion will not diminish. It has always 
been important and will continue so. We 
must export farm and factory products, 
and it is essential that we import various 
goods from other countries in order to 
maintain our economy. We must never 
allow conditions to deteriorate to the 
point at which we can no longer guaran- 
tee these exports and imports for our- 
selves through reliance on American 
ships. And yet we must ask ourselves 
if we are not dangerously close to that 
point already. 

The central question at hand is 
whether merchant marine policy will be 
more effectively devised and imple- 
mented with the Maritime Administra- 
tion in the Department of Transporta- 
tion than it has been with the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. As a Member sery- 
ing on both the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee it has been 
my privilege to consider this matter at 
some length. It is clear to me that so- 
lutions to our serious merchant marine 
problems will not be found by putting 
the Maritime Administration into the 
proposed Department of Transportation. 
I have discused the issue in greater de- 
tail in the committee report—House Re- 
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port No. 1701—where I said that the pro- 
posed new Department will be largely 
oriented to domestic transportation 
matters, and not those of an interna- 
tional nature of the kind facing our mer- 
chant marine. 

The American merchant marine is a 
sick industry. The only way to treat a 
patient with a progressively deteriorat- 
ing condition is to place that patient in 
an intensive-care unit and nurse him 
back to health. Removing the pa- 
tient from one overcrowded ward to an- 
other only portends diminishing care, 
and an acceleration of his demise, be- 
cause he sees no hope of interest in his 
disease. 


A great part of the solution to the mer- 
chant marine sickness lies in given the 
Maritime Administration independent 
status in the Government: This will give 
a true voice to the needs of the merchant 
fieet providing that the independent 
Maritime Administration is also then 
staffed with highly qualified, dedicated 
men and women. The effort requires the 
full attention of some of our country’s 
best brains acting with authority as an 
independent group within the Govern- 
ment. 

An independent Maritime Administra- 
tion might have been able to prevent the 
bloc obsolescence of the majority of our 
fieet. It might have been able to pro- 
mote the policy as set forth in the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936. Common- 
sense dictates to us today that we will be 
foolhardy not to do everything possible 
to remedy the problems which have de- 
veloped over these past years. 

With the Maritime Administration in 
the Department of Commerce the results 
have been clear: stagnation, complete 
failure to devise a policy, confusion, and 
a serious decline in our merchant fleet 
strength. With the Maritime Admin- 
istration in the Department of Trans- 
portation we would have no reason to 
expect anything better. In fact the time 
lost in setting up the new Department 
and making further studies could be dis~ 
astrous to the merchant marine. 

My recommendation, first, is to make 
the Martime Administration an inde- 
pendent agency as recommended by the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee and by the maritime industry 
and labor organizations. 

And I want to go beyond, and also urge 
that the President plan to appoint as 
head of the independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration an individual of the highest 
ability, knowledge, and dedication so that 
the merchant marine will have an effec- 
tive voice. Then we must go still further, 
and devise an effective policy so that the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936 can be im- 
plemented, and in addition, give to the 
American people a greater feeling for t 
vital importance of the merchant marine 
to our national welfare. What I am 
talking about is a new horizon, a new 
concept of the role of the merchant ma- 
rine in our national thinking. 

We owe it to ourselves. Let us start 
today by voting to remove the Maritime 
Administration from the transportation 
bill. The logical next step would be the 
creation of an independent Maritime Ad- 
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ministration by passing H.R. 11696 which 
has been approved by the Rules Commit- 
tee and is ready to come to the floor 
when scheduled by the leadership. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me at this point? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to my friend from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman for his statement 
and I thank him for his supplemental 
and minority views that appear in the 
committee report. 

In the 2 years the gentleman has been 
a member of the Merchant Marine Com- 
mittee, no one has been more knowledge- 
able or been more concerned over the 
long range program of a national ade- 
quate merchant marine policy. 

I happen to be one of the Members of 
this House who has had the honor and 
the privilege of serving as a member of 
the Merchant Marine Committee. In 
my judgment, the most knowledgeable 
man in the Congress of the United States 
was the former chairman of that com- 
mittee, the beloved friend of most of us, 
our good friend Herb Bonner. 

Herb served on the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee for 26 years. 
He served as an administrative assist- 
ant to a former Member, who was a 
member of the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, for 16 years. That 
is a total of more than 41 years that Herb 
Bonner was connected with the mer- 
chant marine. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has expired. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman an additional 5 
minutes. 

Mr.LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I yield 
to the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON.. Mr. Chairman, there 
is not a man in this Congress who has 
the intimate knowledge of the responsi- 
bilities of the merchant marine that 
Herb Bonner had. I am frank to say, I 
do not believe in the executive branch 
of the Government, during the Eisen- 
hower administration, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, or the present administra- 
tion, has there been a man with the gen- 
eral knowledge and grasp of our needs in 
the merchant marine possessed by Herb 
Bonner. 

I ask the Members to listen to me. 

The last official act of Herb Bonner 
was to stand in the well of this House 
on October 16 last year, when he intro- 
duced a bill calling for the establish- 
ment of an independent merchant ma- 
rine. If Members do not agree with those 
of us who believe that this is the only 
approach, I ask them to do me the per- 
sonal favor, for the memory of Herb 
Bonner, of going back to read his state- 
ment of that date. 

I say to all the ladies and gentlemen, 
we had an independent merchant marine 
prior to 1950. The proposal under re- 
organization plans No. 21 at that time 
was that for our merchant marine to 
move forward we had to get under the 
spotlight of an agency of Cabinet status. 
At that time, Mr. Chairman, merchant 
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vessels owned by Americans, flying the 
American flag, were moving 40.6 percent 
of all of our export and import cargo. 

Let us see what has happened since it 
went into the t of Commerce, 
at the status of a Cabinet level depart- 
ment. 

In a 4-year period from 1950 to 1954 
that percentage dropped from 40.6 per- 
cent to 27.4 percent. And in the next 
decade, from 1954 to 1964, it dropped 
from that figure to 8.3 percent. That is 
the last calendar year figure we have. 

I should like for those ladies and gen- 
tlemen who believe that our maritime 
industry is certainly the fourth arm of 
defense to stay with those of us who have 
had the responsibility on this committee 
for these years of making this determina- 
tion. 

One might say to me, “Why has the 
committee not acted?” Let me say it 
was the thinking of Herb Bonner in 1957, 
when I first become a member of that 
committee, to bring to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which has the total respon- 
sibility, along with the other body, a bill 
establishing an independent. maritime 
agency. But what happened? In 1961, 
under reorganization plan, another pro- 
posal was brought forward. Herb Bon- 
ner, being the Democrat he was, being 
the chairman of the committee and loyal, 
bought that plan in the expectation, in 
the hope, and in the belief at that time 
that it was the answer to our maritime 


problems. 

On October 16 of last year, as I indi- 
cated only a minute ago, Herb Bonner 
said, That was the most grave mistake 
I have ever made.” 

He called on the Members then, as he 
is calling on them now. If the Members 
believe what he believed, based on his 
vast experience, knowledge, concern, and 
dedication, they will stay with the com- 
mittee when it makes an effort to strike 
from this bill the proposal to include the 
Maritime Administration. 

I do not mean to say, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, that at some subsequent date it 
will not be possible to put the Maritime 
Administration in the Department of 
Transportation. 

The Rules Committee has granted the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries a rule on a bill, so that we can 
bring it to the House for the Members to 
decide. It is the judgment and the re- 
sponsibility of the House that is involved. 
Members are the ones who will answer 
in the future, not the executive branch of 
the Government. 

I say to my friends, we may be here in 
2 or 3 weeks from now, saying that per- 
haps this can be put in the Department 
of Transportation. 

We do not know. We have to look at 
it and we have to take a hard look at it 
to see whether or not we can be assured 
of the future of the American Maritime 
Administration. Ladies and gentlemen, 
I believe that I feebly express the think- 
ing of all of the members of our com- 
mittee, 32 of them, except for 2 on 
our committee, who believe this. This is 
our job and this is our responsibility. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
ag from Alabama has again ex- 
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Mr. ERLEN BORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman from Alabama 6 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield again to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Lennon]. 

Mr. LENNON. How would you feel as 
a member of a legislative authorization 
committee if your plea were not heard 
and if you had been giving time, effort, 
and deliberation to this proposal as we 
have been doing? I ask you to stay with 
us. 
I thank the gentleman from Alabama 
for yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, we seek to accomplish 
the objective of a sound and viable mer- 
chant marine industry, and in doing so, 
it is necessary that the agency respon- 
sible for its well-being be a separate and 
independent body and one whose sole 
responsibility and objective is the wel- 
fare of that industry. 

Of course, the most logical question we 
will be asked is: What is so unusual 
about the maritime industry to justify 
its promotion and administration by an 
independent agency? 

Mr. Chairman, there are direct and 
proximate relationships among many 
forms of transportation, such as trucks, 
buses, railroads, pipelines, and domestic 
airlines. But I submit that oceangoing 
vessels in the foreign trades not only do 
not compete with other segments of 
American transportation industry, but 
their problems are completely different. 

Our vessels in the foreign trade con- 
stitute a separate and distinct transpor- 
tation service which is in direct. compe- 
tition with the vessels of other nations 
in the solicitation of cargoes. As such, 
there is brought into play a myriad of 
problems and questions which are in no 
way involved in domestic transportation 
and which, of their very nature, require 
an authoritative, knowledgeable, and in- 
dependent body to deal with them. 

To subordinate water carriers to other 
forras of transportation will lead, in- 
evitably, to the continuing decline of the 
oceangoing water transportation indus- 
try. After all, viewing the situation 
realistically, it would be asking too much 
to expect the establishment and en- 
forcement of an effective program for the 
developmcnt and maintenance of a vig- 
orous American merchant marine by a 
Government department which did not 
have that goal as its one and only target. 

A mere reference to the numerous 
studies which have been made under 
Government auspices over the past 20 
years conclusively proves just how pe- 
culiar in nature the maritime industry 
really is. 

Those of us who have been very close 
to this problem for many years as mem- 
bers of the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries Committee urge you to support the 
amendment to strike the Maritime Ad- 
ministration from the bill that we are 
now considering—in order that we may 
bring to the floor, under a rule already 
granted by the Rules Committee, legis- 
lation that will establish an independent 
Maritime Administration—not under 
any other department, agency, or instru- 
mentality of the executive branch of the 
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Government. This legislation will in- 
‘clude the creation and establishment 
of an independent maritime subsidy 
board within that agency with complete 
independence and final authority to pass 
on all matters related to construction- 
differential and operating-differential 
subsidies. 

Under no conditions and circumstances 
should such a quasi-judicial body’s de- 
cisions be subject to an administrative 
directive, and especially, to a veto. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank the gentleman from 
North Carolina very much for his com- 
ments and his contribution. The gentle- 
man is a hard-working member of our 
committee, and it is a pleasure for me to 
be associated with him. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
glad to yield to my friend, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I wish to commend the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] for his 
very excellent statement upon this leg- 
islation. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to my good friend, the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER], 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to join with the statement 
made by the distinguished gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON] in 
congratulating the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Epwarps] upon a very fine 
statement. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I should like to 
congratulate the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. LENNON] upon the very 
able and comprehensive statement that 
he has made on this important ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] and I just live a 
few stones’ throw from one another 
across the State line on the beautiful 
Gulf of Mexico. We are both vitally in- 
terested in this subject and I know that 
the gentleman has done a yeoman-like 
work upon the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in behalf of what 
has been referred to here as a “sick in- 
dustry.” 

Mr. Chairman, it is a sick industry 
and it needs assistance. It needs to be 
restored to its former independent posi- 
tion. And, as has been pointed out here, 
the Committee on Rules of the House 
has granted a rule upon the committee’s 
bill which would establish this agency as 
an independent agency. In fact, the 
committee endeavored to find some par- 
liamentary way by which it could make 
the bill of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries in order as an 
amendment to the present bill now under 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the gentleman 
from Alabama for yielding to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Alabama has again ex- 
pired. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. MONAGAN]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to state my support of this bill, 
H.R. 15963. 

I should like to begin by congratulat- 
ing the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Houtrretp] upon the job that he has 
done, the difficult job of shepherding 
this legislation through the committee 
process and through the refining process 
here on the floor of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, it has been a difficult 
and complex series of operations and the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD] has been a good soldier in his 
willingness to take on this job. 

I feel very strongly too that the mi- 
nority representative, the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORNI, has done 
an outstanding job and I wish to con- 
gratulate him for the contribution that 
he has made toward bringing this very 
important bill to the floor of the House 
for consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, simply by reading the 
categories that are covered in this legis- 
lation, and we can see that it refers to 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, the Coast Guard, for 
example, we can appreciate just how 
broad the effect of this bill is. 

That is the significant thing about the 
legislation, in my judgment. 

I could talk, as others have, about the 
effect that this legislation, if adopted, 
will have upon these various depart- 
ments. But I should like to confine my- 
self to its potential effect upon public 
transportation and more particularly 
upon rail service. 

I do not believe that this service either 
in my own area or in the United States 
as a whole would be improved by having 
it in separate departments and in sepa- 
rate bureaus. 

I believe that this legislation will con- 
tribute a great deal to the upgrading 
and the modernizing of our systems of 
transportation both long range and those 
in the cities, and suburban areas, what 
we call urban mass transportation. 

I know that the gentlewoman from 
New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer] is going to 
have an amendment in this regard which 
I will be very happy to support. 

It is ironic that in these fields we 
should have to turn for models to other 
nations in the world, to Japan, for ex- 
ample, or in urban mass transportation 
to the city of Moscow and come reluc- 
tantly to the conclusion that that these 
countries have systems that are infi- 
nitely superior to our own. 

Certainly the need for this type of 
transportation was never greater than it 
is at the present time. Those of us who 
have occasion to travel in the corridor 
from Boston to Washington know the 
demands that the future is going to pre- 
sent and what they are today and we 
understand the need for upgrading, mod- 
ernizing, and for experiment in this field, 
so that our growing population may 
move rapidly and comfortably by public 
transportation. 

It is my judgment that this legislation, 
which will create a single agency and 
conduce to having a unified view, will 
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permit a look at this problem from a 
vantage point of a single department and 
at the same time will permit the cor- 
relation of all the demands and problems 
of each of the various types of transpor- 
tation whether it be air, water, river, or 
rail. This legislation will redound to 
the advantage of the people of Con- 
necticut and of the United States gen- 
erally. 

I think that the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Horirreip] expressed the ob- 
jective very well in the statement he 
made on the second page of his recent 
statement when he said that under this 
bill, transportation affairs will acquire 
higher status and greater recognition in 
the councils of government. 

An hope that you will all support this 

1. 

Mr. ERLEN BORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Petty]. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of an amendment, H.R. 15963, 
to take the Maritime Administration out 
of the proposed new Department of 
Transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, to put it bluntly, I 
do not think the members of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations are 
sufficiently familiar with the problems 
of the American merchant marine to en- 
able them to suggest the kind of reorga- 
nization necessary to provide for building 
up and maintaining an adequate mer- 
chant marine to meet the national need. 
Frankly, the members of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries are 
familiar with this fundamental problem, 
After all, they have been studying it for 
a long time; they have taken a great deal 
of testimony and held hearings as to how 
best to provide a solution. Indeed, as a 
result of their studies the Mechant Ma- 
rine Committee reported a bill to re- 
establish an independent maritime agen- 
cy. That is the firm judgment of a sub- 
stantial majority of the members of 
the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, the proponents of the 
legislation to create a new Department 
of Transportation and consolidate in it 
the Maritime Administration stress the 
fact that under this arrangement the 
maritime industry would have a Cabinet 
officer to represent maritime interests in 
the Bureau of the Budget and likewise 
in formulating policy. Of course, in the 
past the Maritime Administration has 
had just such representation through 
the Secretary of Commerce. What rea- 
son is there to think that a new Secre- 
tary of Transportation would have any 
stronger voice than the present Secre- 
tary of Commerce. Let us not overlook 
the fact that the Secretary of Commerce 
admittedly reduced the Maritime Ad- 
ministration request for 25 new ships for 
fiscal year 1967 to 13 ships. In other 
words when the pressure on all Cabinet 
members was exerted by the President 
to cut budgets the “meat ax” was used 
on the Maritime Administration just as 
it would be again when maritime inter- 
ests are submerged in another depart- 
ment. 

The members of the Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee believe that an 
independent Maritime Administrator 
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should be free to express his views be- 
fore committees of Congress and ex- 
press his views freely on behalf of a mer- 
chant marine sufficient to carry its do- 
mestic waterborne ecommerce and a sub- 
stantial portion of the waterborne ex- 
port and import foreign commerce of the 
United States. An Administrator should 
be able to speak up in support of a mer- 
chant marine capable of serving as a 
naval and military auxiliary in time of 
war or national emergency; he should 
be able to speak up freely for a policy 
to foster the development and encourage 
the maintenance of an adequate and 
well-balanced merchant marine. 

Mr. Chairman, many vessels are being 
delayed because of the lack of manpower. 
In particular, 10 days ago a ship loaded 
with ammunition for Vietnam was to 
sail from Seattle, but had to be held in 
port because she needed a radio operator. 
Just last Tuesday 14 vessels were de- 
layed because of the lack of licensed en- 
gineers in Seattle, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Galveston, and Houston. The 
Coast Guard’s marine inspection office 
has said this shortage endangers both 
military and commercial shipping. In 
other words, because we have not had 
enough active American ships during 
the past few years we do not have 
trained personnel] to man the vessels we 
have taken out of the reserve fleet. 

Mr. Chairman, all segments of the in- 
dustry—management and  labor—in 
shipping as well as shipbuilding and re- 
pair recognize the need for a separate 
Maritime Administration; they recog- 
nize that ever since 1950, the year in 
which the Maritime Administration was 
first buried in the Department of Com- 
merce that the lack of independent sta- 
tus resulted in the deterioration of our 
cargo vessels so that while in 1950 we 
were carrying 40 percent of American 
cargoes, American-flag ships are now 
carrying only 8 percent of our cargoes. 

Russia today has a crash buildup of 
her merchant marine. The reasons Rus- 
sia has given for this buildup of its mer- 
chant marine fleet are: 

First. To free the U.S.S.R. from reli- 
ance on foreign-flag ships; 

Second. To exert the decisive influ- 
ence on world level of maritime freight 
rates; and 

Third. To become a major carrier of 
the commerce of other nations. 

We seem as a nation to be willing to 
engage in a race with Russia to land a 
man on the moon and spend billions of 
dollars each year for national prestige 
but unfortunately when it comes to na- 
tional security and the national interest 
as far as a merchant marine is concerned 
we are allowing the competition to go by 
the boards. 

Mr. Chairman, as one who believes in 
an American merchant marine in the 
interest of national defense and develop- 
ment of our domestic and foreign com- 
merce I can only conclude that an inde- 
pendent agency would be the best means 
of achieving this end. Our shipping is 
unique and different from other modes of 
transportation; it is competing with for- 
eign ships. For this reason, while I sup- 
port a new Department of Transporta- 
tion for other forms of transportation 
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such as railroads, trucks, and airlines, I 
believe the only solution for a merchant 
marine is an independent agency such 
as would result from H.R. 11696, the Bon- 
ner bill, to amend title II of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 to restore an 
independent Federal Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

At the close of World War II, this 
country had a merchant marine fleet of 
over 3,500 vessels. By 1951, there were 
1,955 active U.S.-flag ships. Today there 
are only 1,000, meluding those reactivated 
for the Vietnam war. The United States 
has dropped to 14th place among the 
world’s major shipbuilding nations while 
Russia has risen from 12th to 7th place 
as a maritime nation. The merchant 
marine shipbuilding effort in this coun- 
try must be increased. Unless this is 
done, our defense commitments through- 
out the world will be in jeopardy. In- 
deed, our national survival may depend 
upon the shipping that should be under 
construction. 

This present plight of the American 
merchant marine demands action. Un- 
fortunately, the present stepchild status 
would continue under the proposed bill. 
The proposed transfer does not correct 
the administration's known and appar- 
ent deficiencies in the maritime field. 
Therefore, I believe that the Maritime 
Administration should be established as 
an independent agency. But unless the 
House today strikes out the proposal to 
include the Maritime Administration in 
the new Department of Transportation, 
there is no hope of passing the Bonner 
ows to give this agency independent sta- 

us. 

So. Mr. Chairman, I strongly urge 
adoption of the amendment to remove 
the Federal Maritime Administration 
from the new Department of Trans- 
portation. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr, Chairman, I 
appreciate the gentleman yielding to me. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the posi- 
tion of my friend and colleague from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Epwarps] for allowing me to 
speak for a moment on the desirability 
of maintaining an independent and 
strong American merchant marine. 

After a long and brilliant history which 
saw our Nation become the greatest sea 
power in the world both through our 
naval strength and our merchant marine, 
the first legislative act which established 
this fine group as an independent 
agency came in 1936 with the passage 
of the Merchant Marine Act of that 
year. 

During the war years, our merchant 
marine was without peer. Who can 
forget the valor of our merchant seamen 
as they challenged the German subma- 
rines in the Atlantic Ocean, and the 
Japanese naval and air fleets in the 
Pacific? 

This serves to illustrate the position 
I take, Mr. Chairman, and to give my 
basic reason for strongly agreeing with 
my colleague. The merchant marine is 
in time of strife and war a well-muscled 
right arm for our Navy, and it should 
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remain independently able to remain in 
this position, rather than to be homog- 
enized into a new Federal department— 
as it would if this bill before us is passed. 

If my information is correct, the great 
majority of our military hardware and 
supplies now flowing to Vietnam to 
maintain our war efforts there are being 
transported by American-fiag vessels and 
American bottoms. This is as it should 
be, although I must admit that I feel 
our allies should be contributing to a 
greater extent than they are. It seems 
to me that to include the merchant 
marine in a new Department of Trans- 
portation would possibly slow our ship- 
ping capability in this area, and would 
be totally inadvisable. The merchant 
marine service would seem to merit the 
consideration it has received from over 
20 Members of this body who have taken 
direct action in an atempt to make it an 
independent Federal Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

Let it be clearly understood, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I take the floor only on behalf 
of the position set forth by Mr. EDWARDS. 
The merits of the bill before us should 
not be totally dependent on this one 
proposal, and I shall weigh all factors 
and arguments prior to casting my vote 
either for or against final passage of 
H.R. 15963. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
strongly favor establishment of an in- 
dependent Department of Transporta- 
tion in the Federal Establishment. As a 
Congressman from the east coast, I ap- 
preciate the deplorable state in which 
our railroads currently find themselves. 
I see mass transit unable to keep up with 
burgeoning megalopolis. I see the need 
for improvement in air service and 
truck transport. All of these matters re- 
quire the undivided attention of a high 
Government official. A Secretary of 
Transportation, presiding over a cohe- 
sive Department of Transportation, will 
be able to offer that attention. 

I cannot agree, however, that the prob- 
lems of the merchant marine ought to 
be included in the Department of Trans- 
portation. The principal reason is that 
our merchant fleet is not, like the other 
forms of transportation I have men- 
tioned, a form of domestic transit. It 
is a vehicle of foreign commerce. Its ac- 
tivity is, in overwhelming measure, con- 
ducted outside the jurisdiction of the 
United States. Our ships and sailors are 
normally on the high seas, and in foreign 
ports as often as they are in American 
ports. The problems of the merchant 
marine are thus completely different 
from those of, say, our railroads. A De- 
partment of Transportation would not 
necessarily be more qualified to deal with 
them than any other department. 

But perhaps more important, the 
American merchant marine is currently 
in such a disastrous state that it simply 
cannot afford to have its problems con- 
sidered within the framework of trans- 
portation matters generally. The Amer- 
ican merchant marine, the finest in the 
world and the finest in our history after 
World War II. is now behind that of 
many other nations in number of ships 
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construction underway and tonnage car- 
ried. What is worse, we are still slipping, 
rather than regaining our position of 
eminence. I think it is agreed by all 
Americans that this cannot continue. 
The quality of our merchant fleet is an 
important factor in our national defense. 
It is an important factor in our balance 
of payments, which continues to plague 
us. It is important in the service that 
is provided to our manufacturers and 
important to businessmen throughout 
the country. From my own immediate 
point of view, I regard the state of the 
merchant marine as a matter of enor- 
mous concern because much of the port 
of New York is in my congressional dis- 
trict. Merchant traffic is a source of 
work for many men and of revenue for 
many businesses. The decline of the 
merchant fleet means, in some substan- 
tial measure, the decline of New York— 
which necessarily must be the home port 
for many American ships. I cannot sit 
by and watch the decline of any city. 
Therefore I regard it as imperative that 
the deterioration of our standing among 
the seafaring nations of the world be 
reversed, 

I believe the best hope for the rejuve- 
nation of our merchant fleet lies in the 
establishment of an independent Mer- 
chant Marine Administration. The en- 
tire industry—labor and management 
both—agrees with me. Most analysts of 
merchant marine problems subscribe to 
this principle. Mr. Chairman, I will, of 
course, vote for the establishment of a 
Department of Transportation but I will 
support the amendment to put merchant 
marine affairs under separate jurisdic- 
tion. The success or failure of this 
amendment may well determine the fact 
of America’s future role on the high seas. 
I consider it essential that the American 
role be a strong and positive one. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I will 
shortly move that the Committee rise. 
I want the membership to know this. It 
will be done under a mutual agreement 
and suggestion of the leadership of the 
House. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. MAILLIARD]. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois for yielding this time to me in 
order that I may express my views on the 
issue of whether to include or exclude the 
Maritime Administration from the new 
proposed Department of Transportation. 
May I say that I feel very sad that in this 
instance I must be in disagreement with 
my distinguished friend and colleague 
from California, and knowing him as I 
do and his interest over the years in the 
merchant marine, I know he is entirely 
sincere in believing that the bill he brings 
to the floor provides a solution to what 
he knows are the very urgent and ex- 
treme problems of the merchant marine. 
Unfortunately, the events of the years 
since I have been a member of the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee give me no con- 
fidence that this will provide a solution. 
The current and persistent decline of the 
American merchant marine has been for 
me a matter of deep and genuine con- 
cern, 
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As a Member of Congress and as a pri- 
vate citizen, I feel that this is an issue in 
which the survival or eventual demise of 
a private U.S. merchant marine is at 
stake. It is, therefore, a matter of na- 
tional concern involving as it does our 
future stature as a world seapower. 

Accordingly, I view this issue as one 
which transcends the interests of any 
one political party, and one which is de- 
serving of the bipartisan support ex- 
emplified by our own Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, which over- 
whelmingly has come out in opposition to 
the transfer of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration to the proposed Department of 
Transportation. 

Instead, it is the considered opinion of 
our committee, that contrary to the pro- 
posal in H.R. 15963, there should be es- 
tablished an independent Federal Mari- 
time Administration. 

The question of the status of the Mari- 
time Administration is not a new one as 
far as I am concerned. As early as 1961, 
when our Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries conducted hearings 
on Reorganization Plan No. 7, I ex- 
pressed grave doubts about the placing 
of the Maritime Administration. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman withhold his point of 
order for a few moments? We will re- 
quest shortly that the Committee rise. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say this is the first time in the history of 
the Congress that we have ever had a flag 
officer of the Navy here speaking on 
something on which he is not only knowl- 
edgeable but also one of the best in- 
formed Members of the Congress in my 
lifetime of service here. I feel we should 
have a sufficient number of people here 
to hear it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will the gentleman 
withdraw his point of order? 

Mr.SAYLOR. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. 

Evidently a quorum is not present. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 249] 
Arends Halleck Moss 
Ashmore Hanna Murphy, Il 
Baring Hansen, Idaho O’Konski 
Battin Hansen, Wash. Olson, Minn 
Blatnik Harvey, Ind. O'Neill, Mass. 

Harvey, Mich. Poage 
Bolling Horton Powell 
Callaway Hosmer 
Cohelan Hungate Quillen 
Conyers Jennings Reinecke 
Corman Keogh Resnick 
Craley King, N.Y Rhodes, Ariz. 
Cramer King, Utah Rhodes, Pa 
Cunningham Krebs Rogers, Colo. 
Diggs Landrum Rogers, Tex. 
Dingell Long, La. man 
Duncan, Oreg. Love Rostenkowski 
Edmondson McDowell Schisler 
Everett McMillan Scott 
Evins, Tenn McVicker Senner 
Farnsley Martin, Ala Shriver 
Findley Martin, Mass. Sickles 
Flood Martin, Nebr. Sikes 
Fraser May Sisk 
Fulton, Tenn. Michel Stephens 
Gallagher Mize Stratton 
Grabowski Moeller Teague, Calif 
Hagan, Ga Morrison Thomas 
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Toll Van Deerlin Willis 
Tuten Walker, Miss. Wilson, 
Udall Watson Charles H. 
Utt Weltner Zablocki 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr, ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. Price, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee, having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 15963), 
and finding itself without a quorum, he 
had directed the roll to be called, when 
338 Members responded to their names, 
a quorum, and he submitted herewith the 
names of the absentees to be spread upon 
the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman from 
California is recognized for 7 minutes. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, let 
me assure you that it was not I who sent 
for you to listen to me speak, but I was 
saying that in 1961 I expressed very 
grave doubts over placing the Maritime 
Administration completely within the 
Department of Commerce. My very 
worst fears entertained at that time un- 
fortunately have come to pass. 

We were assured at the time of Re- 
organization Plan No. 7 of 1961 that this 
represented a change for the better, so 
that in the years immediately following 
that reorganization I was content to 
await these promised improvements. 
There were none. «If anything, the con- 
dition of the American Merchant Marine 
became progressively worse. Even our 
late and beloved chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Honorable Herbert C. Bon- 
ner, Democrat, of North Carolina, who 
supported Reorganization Plan No. 7, 
ultimately was constrained to express 
his regrets. He said on the floor of the 
House in October 1965, when introduc- 
ing his own bill to establish an inde- 
pendent agency, which was less than 3 
weeks before his untimely death, and I 
quote: 

Now, after 4 years of experience under 
reorganization plan No. 7. I must confess 
regrets over my support of that plan. I feel 
that our maritime policy must be imple- 
mented and administered by an independent 
agency composed of qualified people ap- 
pointed by the President and approved in 
the customary manner with the advice and 
consent of the Senate and vested with re- 
sponsibility and authority to carry out the 
policies and laws laid down by Congress. 
This does not seem to be possible under a 
subordinated bureau buried deep in a large 
department having many other various re- 
sponsibilities in its jurisdiction. 


Herb Bonner was more than just a col- 
league to me. He was a close and per- 
sonal friend with whom I shared a deep 
conviction for the need for a strong 
American Merchant Marine. If he were 
with us today, I am sure he, too, would 
be expressing concerns similar to those 
entertained by myself and other mem- 
bers of our Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. And, I am certain 
that he would want us to do all in our 
power to exclude the Maritime Adminis- 
tration from the Department of Trans- 
portation, so as to fulfill his expressed 
conviction for the need of an independ- 
ent Federal Maritime Administration. 

My own efforts to establish an inde- 
pendent Federal Maritime Administra- 
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tion began almost 2 years ago, when I 
found I could no longer sit idly by await- 
ing unfulfilled promises of betterment 
while our merchant marine was allowed 
to maintain its present course to ruin. 
Since that time, I have spoken on the 
issue from public forums, on the floor of 
the House, and in sundry articles and 
statements, culminating in the intro- 
duction of my bill last September, which 
was but the first of several, calling for 
an independent Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration. All of this was well in ad- 
vance of any Department of Transporta- 
tion proposal, a concept which I had con- 
sidered earlier but rejected insofar as 
maritime was concerned. 

Thus, when the President transmitted 
to the Congress on March 2d of this year 
his transportation message calling for 
the establishment of a Department of 
Transportation to include, among other 
agencies, the Maritime Administration 
which is now under the Department of 
Commerce, I expressed on that very day 
on the floor of the House my deep and 
genuine concern over the proposal, since 
it held little promise for the American 
merchant marine. It appeared to me 
then, as now, that this legislation only 
served to perpetuate the same mistakes 
of earlier years by denying the American 
maritime industry the independent voice 
it rightfully and justly deserves. 

These fears expressed over the past 
several months have not been assuaged 
by the minimal committee amendments 
to H.R. 15963 seeking to clarify the role 
of the Maritime Administration in the 
proposed Department of Transportation. 
To the contrary, the bill as reported by 
our Committee on Government Opera- 
tions which as now before the House 
serves only to deepen my concern over 
the future fate of the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Therefore, I am forced to conclude 
that the testimony of knowledgeable 
members of the American maritime in- 
dustry, my own personal views expressed 
in March and June of this year, and 
Resolution 10 of our Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, all of which 
were presented to our Committee on 
Government Operations, either went un- 
heeded or were rejected out-of-hand for 
the simple expediency of bureaucratic 
neatness and good order. But merely 
shifting organizational blocks to build 
one neat package does not and will not 
reconstruct the American merchant 
marine. 

There does remain one other plausible 
explanation for disregarding these 
earlier views on the fate of the Maritime 
Administration, and that was furnished 
by my distinguished friend and colleague 
from my own State who chaired the sub- 
committee hearings on the Department 
of Transportation bill. On two or three 
occasions during the course of hearings, 
he indicated, and rightly so, that the 
issue of whether or not the Maritime Ad- 
ministration should be established as an 
independent agency was a matter within 
the jurisdiction of our Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

In fact, during the course of those 
hearings in a dialog with Mr. Paul Hall, 
president of the Seafarers International 
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Union of North America, he stated, and 
I quote: 

Your committees for years have failed to 
move you toward an independent agency, 
and I see no evidence that you are going to 
be moved to your heart’s desire. 


Well, our Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries has moved toward 
the establishment of an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration, and in 
reporting out that measure upon which 
a rule has been granted, our committee 
overwhelmingly reaffirmed its opinion set 
forth in Resolution 10 that the Maritime 
Administration should be excluded from, 
not included in, the Department of 
Transportation. 

Exclusion of the Maritime Administra- 
tion from the Department of Trans- 
portation bill and its establishment as 
an independent agency is no mere whim 
on the part of our committee. It is the 
considered and honest group judgment 
of all but a few of our members that this 
is the most effective course of action to 
take at this time. It was a decision pred- 
icated upon voluminous testimony re- 
ceived over the past several months in 
the course of continuous hearings on 
“Vietnam—Shipping Policy Review.“ 
hearings before our Special Subcommit- 
tee on Maritime Education and Training, 
and finally as a result of comprehensive 
hearings on more than 20 proposals then 
pending before our committee to estab- 
lish an independent Federal Maritime 
Administration. 

The exclusion of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration from the Department of 
Transportation and its ultimate estab- 
lishment as an independent agency may 
not be the panacea for all of the ills 
facing the American maritime industry. 
I know of no one who claims this utopian 
result. We all should recognize that the 
promotion of our maritime affairs is ulti- 
mately a Presidential responsibility. 
However, excluding the Maritime Ad- 
ministration from the proposed new De- 
partment of Transportation so that we 
may consider restoring its independence 
does hold forth the promise of providing 
a more effective vehicle for meeting our 
current maritime problems and over- 
coming what I have frequently referred 
to as a shocking budgetary deemphasis of 
maritime affairs. 

Only last month when appearing be- 
fore Our Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries, the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Honorable John T. Con- 
nor, who now has the responsibility for 
promoting the American merchant ma- 
rine, expressed disenchantment with the 
current structure of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration and particularly that of the 
Maritime Subsidy Board. Our distin- 
guished Secretary of Commerce went on 
to note that insofar as the problem of the 
American merchant marine is concerned, 
and I quote: 

My personal opinion is that the basic prin- 
ciples of the 1936 act represent the only sen- 
sible approach to the problem that I see. 


All that we, who oppose the transfer 
of the Maritime Administration to the 
Department of Transportation, seek to 
accomplish is to insure that those basic 
and proven principles of the Merehant 
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Marine Act of 1936 are effectively im- 
plemented through vigorous prosecution 
by a responsible Federal agency. We do 
not feel this need will be met by H.R. 
15963, but at the same time, we do not 
oppose either the concept of a Depart- 
ment of Transportation or its establish- 
ment. Rather, we honestly and sincerely 
feel that there is ample justification for 
excluding the Maritime Administration 
from the proposed Department of Trans- 
portation, and that its transfer to that 
Department in the manner set forth in 
H.R. 15963 can only result in a further 
disservice to the American merchant ma- 
rine. Therefore, I must strongly urge 
that the Maritime Administration not be 
transferred to the Department of Trans- 
portation as proposed by the bill, H.R. 
15963, and that the amendment which 
will be offered to accomplish this be 
approved. 

I assume that we will have an oppor- 
tunity on tomorrow to vote on this 
question. 

May I say I realize as well as anyone 
that the Committee on Government Op- 
erations was dealing with a wide variety 
of subjects which are the substantive re- 
sponsibility of other committees, and I 
think to ask them to have the detailed 
knowledge in depth of all of these sub- 
jects and to make positive provision for 
the various areas encompassed in the 
new Department was asking almost for 
the impossible. The one odd-man-out 
in this whole transportation picture, 
which is unique in character, which is 
not responsive to the same economic 
requiremements of domestic transporta- 
tion is international shipping. It just 
does not operate under the same rules of 
the game as transportation problems 
within the domestic boundaries of the 
United States. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would just say that the Committee on 
Government Operations, and the sub- 
committee of which I was acting chair- 
man, does not claim to know everything 
about railroads, aviation, maritime, or 
highway transportation. Our job is not 
to know the intricate details of these 
different modes of transportation. 

We have had extensive experience in 
handling reorganization plans, having 
handled something like 75 in the last few 
years. Also, we have handled the setting 
up of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Cabinet-level Department. 

We were given, under the rules of the 
House, the charge of handling this par- 
ticular bill. We believe we have some 
skill in the organization and govern- 
mental structure field, because this has 
been our specialty over the years. We 
believe we can act intelligently, logically, 
and reasonably in the field of the orga- 
nization of government, without having 
to know the details on the different 
modes of transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Dawson] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DAWSON. Mr. Chairman, the 
bill to create a Department of Trans- 
portation—H.R. 15963—will, if enacted, 
prove to be one of the most important 
measures to come out of the 89th Con- 
gress. Our national population today is 
195 million. Our best studies indicate 
that by the year 2000, only 34 years from 
today, that population will be around 
360 million. In fact it is very likely that 
many present here today in this Cham- 
ber will live to see a population in the 
United States of over 400 million people. 

The problems that this population ex- 
plosion will bring to the country are 
staggering. Imagine the national and 
local efforts that will be required to feed, 
clothe, and house in 45 years a popula- 
tion over twice that we have today. And 
our Nation, one way or the other, will 
have to provide education, medical and 
hospital care, jobs and recreation for 
these millions of citizens. 

To provide all these necessities—foods, 
materials, and people will have to be 
moved from one point to another quick- 
ly, efficiently and in amounts far, far 
greater than we move today. Through- 
out our history, today, and in the future 
our Nation's transportation systems 
have been, are, and will be the arteries 
through which America’s life blood 
flows. Transportation, which constitutes 
20 percent of our gross national product, 
has made possible our great national 
development and our unprecedented 
American standard of living. An un- 
paralleled all-out effort must be made to 
develop and provide transportation sys- 
tems which will meet our future needs 
efficiently, safely, and economically. 

In reporting out H.R. 15963 the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations has 
presented a bill which represents a real, 
sincere effort on the part of both the ma- 
jority and minority to bring to the floor 
the best bill possible on the subject. As 
our report shows in detail, the commit- 
tee has reworked the original bill in 
many ways. We have given stronger rec- 
ognition and a stronger statutory place 
in the Department to each of the modes 
of transportation. 

This includes the establishment in the 
new Department of a Federal Maritime 
Administration fully coequal with each 
other major method of transportation— 
the only solution which will give the 
maritime industry the Cabinet-level sup- 
port it needs to regain its place in our 
national economy. 

We have strengthened the National 
Transportation Safety Board and have 
added safeguards to insure its independ- 
ence and its freedom of expression to 
Congress. We have provided for pub- 
licity to its actions. We have added a 
number of provisions to preserve the 
relative responsibilities and powers of 
the executive and legislative branches. 
We have provided for advance notice of 
proposed investment standards and cri- 
teria and we have assured the rights of 
individuals dealing with the Department. 

Finally, we have given full recogni- 
tion to the place of the Coast Guard in 
the Department and to its place in our 
national transportation and defense sys- 
tems. H.R. 15963 is now a far better 
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bill than that upon which the committee 
commenced its work. 

As I stated, both the majority and the 
minority have labored sincerely in this 
effort to bring out a good, workable bill. 
There are still some differences among 
us, but they are relatively minor and I 
am sure will be resolved on the floor as 
we consider the measure. 

Technically, the bill as reported repre- 
sents a vast improvement over the earlier 
versions. Both the regular committee 
staff and the minority staff worked many 
long, hard hours to make the bill tech- 
nically as perfect as possible. Again, as 
our report indicates, numerous changes 
were made to clarify the language, to 
eliminate ambiguities, and to restructure 
the bill in its most logical form. In this 
effort we were fortunate that Mr. Edward 
O. Craft, the House’s legislative counsel, 
assigned Mr. Robert R. Nordhaus to as- 
sist the committee. His assistance has 
been invaluable and I certainly want to 
compliment the House on the excellent 
office which we have established to pro- 
vide assistance in such matters. 

While there may still be some small 
differences on the bill and perhaps even 
some minor imperfections, we must rec- 
ognize that the creation of a Department 
of Transportation will be a major event 
in our national history. It is an absolute- 
ly essential step in meeting our present 
and future needs. I, therefore, urge all 
Members to vote for final passage of 
H.R. 15963. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of H.R. 15963 to establish a De- 
partment of Transportation. 

When our Government was first 
formed, four areas—State, Treasury, At- 
torney General, and War—were desig- 
nated as separate departments with spec- 
ified staff and leadership, responsible 
for assuring the smooth and efficient 
operation of segments of society essen- 
tial to the general welfare of the infant 
Nation. Indeed, at that time they were 
essential for the continued existence of 
the country. Since that time seven 
other Cabinet-level departments—in- 
cluding the Department of Urban Af- 
fairs—have been added to provide lead- 
ership in other areas of national impor- 
tance which are equally essential to the 
general welfare. Now we are asked to 
create an eighth additional Department. 

A Department of Transportation de- 
signed to provide more effective man- 
agement of the transportation functions 
of the executive branch would bring to- 
gether the major Federal agencies and 
activities involving transportation pro- 
motion and safety, would incorporate 
some 100,000 employees and be responsi- 
ble for some $6 billion of Federal funds. 

President Johnson has said that trans- 
portation is, “the web of the Union.” 
A  Cabinet-level department, which 
would combine the scattered Federal 
agencies responsible for transportation 
is logical to achieve unity of purpose 
and direction. It would increase effi- 
ciency by consolidating the work of Fed- 
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eral agencies whose responsibilities often 
overlap. This, of course, would be eco- 
nomically advantageous, and it would 
provide a single Federal voice in matters 
of transportation. The present frag- 
mentation of federally controlled trans- 
portation matters is an inefficient 
method of dealing with a segment of the 
economy to which fully one-sixth of our 
gross national product is attributable. 
Coordination is necessary, and I believe 
that a Cabinet-level Federal depart- 
ment should be able to deal effectively 
with the large, complex, and rapidly 
growing transportation system. 

One aspect of this bill that I find espe- 
cially constructive is the emphasis placed 
upon concerted and strenuous efforts in 
the area of safety. The new department 
would include a National Transportation 
Safety Board. This Board, with its pro- 
visions for review of decisions by the 
Secretary, its authorization to conduct 
special safety studies, its responsibility 
to imsure proper conduct of accident 
investigations and to initiate specific 
accident investigations that it deems 
necessary, and its power to recommend 
legislation, will be of great value in com- 
bating a menace which claims tens of 
thousands of lives each year. 

Mr. Chairman, I am concerned about 
the problem of aircraft noise control and 
abatement. As a member of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee, I have 
fought for increased funds for noise 
abatement suppression studies by NASA. 
I continue to think that NASA has an 
enormously important role in this area, 
which it has so far failed fully to per- 
form. 

Our colleague from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL] has suggested that there 
should be an Office of Aircraft Noise 
Control and Abatement within the new 
Department. I would support an 
amendment to this effect. The specific 
designation of an office to promote such 
efforts would provide the centralization 
and coordination that this serious prob- 
lem requires. 

Mr. Chairman, I support H.R. 15963 
because I feel that this legislation will 
lay a broad foundation for dealing with 
the many transportation problems which 
face the Nation and because I believe 
that it will provide greater cohesion for 
existing programs and a coordinated ap- 
proach to new research and development 
in all forms of transportation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Topp]. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, last fall, 
when this Congress was considering a 
bill to amend the Sugar Act, I spoke out 
against what I called yet another push 
to what I fear is a developing pattern of 
inflationary pressure in America. 

This was long before the current con- 
cern with inflation developed. Nobody 
paid much attention. But maybe I 
was not so far wrong, For the July in- 
crease in the cost-of-living index—four- 
tenths of 1 percent—was felt in every 
household in America,. This incréase in 
the cost of living this year has been the 
greatest since 1957, and I fear there is 
more to come. 
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The people in Michigan whom I have 
the honor to represent are paying a lot 
more for their food and for other goods 
and services than they were last year. 
They have a perfect right to know why, 
and they have a perfect right to know 
when this inflation is going to stop. 
Part of the reason lies in special interest 
legislation of which the sugar bill was a 
good example. 

What that bill did was to legislate a 
hidden subsidy for the sugar interests. 
It resulted in the price of sugar being 
3 cents per pound higher in Michi- 
gan than across the river in Canada. 
This hidden subsidy for the sugar inter- 
ests amounts to about $4 a year for every 
man, woman, and child in the United 
States. 

I said then: “Food prices are up; this 
bill will insure they will stay up.” They 
have. And they have gone even higher, 
without helping the farmers much, 
either. 

Now we have another proposal before 
us—to remove the Maritime Adminis- 
tration from the Department of Trans- 
portation. This proposal is supported, 
as far as I can tell, by nobody but the 
shipping interests. It is like the sugar 
price hike—a special interest proposal. 
But why should the shipping interests be 
opposed to having our shipping system 
be considered a part of our transporta- 
tion network? Do they not realize that, 
under the Maritime Administration, the 
American shipping industry has been de- 
caying and that the American merchant 
marine is becoming small and obsolete? 
Presumably they do. 

Why, then, should they object to a re- 
organization which may result in less 
administrative confusion and a more 
effective maritime policy? Why do they 
object to a reorganization which will 
increase the likelihood that the $300 
million a year direct subsidy will con- 
tribute to the reconstruction of our 
merchant fleet rather than its continued 
decay. 

Precisely for this reason: They will 
lose control of how the subsidy is spent, 
and the money might actually be used 
for the public interest and not for the 
benefit of special shipping interests. 
This is the real issue at stake: Whether, 
as in the case of the sugar bill, we pro- 
vide for the few at the expense of the 
many, or whether we enact legislation 
which will serve the many without plac- 
ing an improper burden on the few. 

All too often, the agency which allo- 
cates public money for public purposes 
to private groups becomes unduly in- 
fluenced by these groups, which then try 
to manipulate the public agencies for 
their benefit. This, I feel, has happened 
in the case of the shipping industry. 

Splitting off of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration from the Department of Trans- 
portation would mean being hoodwinked 
by a bald and blatant attempt of the 
shipping interests to protect their own 
artificially privileged positions. I hope 
this proposal will suffer resounding 
defeat. 

In our present inflationary situation 
the general principle of special interest 
legislation is particularly dangerous to 
us all. The sugar bill contributed to the 
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inflationary spiral which has fully hit us 
now; it was a special interest bill. The 
proposal to split the Maritime Adminis- 
tration out from the Department of 
Transportation will result in administra- 
tive chaos, unwise expenditures of Fed- 
eral. subsidies, perpetuation of noncom- 
petitive pricing arrangements, special 
high prices for the Defense Department, 
the placing of unsubsidized ship lines at 
continuing disadvantage, and a mer- 
chant fleet which continues to decay. 
This proposal is a special interest pro- 
posal, and in the long run does not even 
help the interests it is designed to pro- 
tect. We should support public, not pri- 
vate, policy. 

Therefore, I support the inclusion of 
the Federal Maritime Administration in 
the new Department of Transportation. 
This is where it belongs—and where it 
can save money and build the fleet. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
believe your Committee on Government 
Operations has developed a fair and rea- 
sonable bill. 

We were faced with a problem of great 
complexity. 

We made many changes in the original 
administration bill to remove controver- 
sial subject matter. 

Our principal objective was to bring 
together the four great modes of trans- 
portation into a Cabinet-level Depart- 
ment. 

Our first guiding principle has been to 
create this Department without impair- 
ing by deletion or addition to the great 
body of statutes pertaining to the oper- 
ation and regulation of railroads, high- 
way, aviation, and merchant marine 
shipping. 

Our second guiding principle has been 
to protect the jurisdictional prerogatives 
of every congressional committee con- 
cerned with railroads, aviation, high- 
ways, and shipping. 

We believe we have been successful in 
authorizing the Secretary of the new De- 
partment to study the Nation’s overall 
transportation problems for the purpose 
of developing a safe, efficient, and modern 
national transportation policy. 

We know that we have safeguards built 
into this legislation which prevents the 
Secretary from implementing, on his own 
authority, any national transportation 
policy. 

He must come to the Congress for im- 
plementation. He must come to each 
jurisdictional House committee and ob- 
tain their approval for any change in pol- 
icy or program, which conflicts with ex- 
isting statutes or requires new statutes. 

Two previous Presidents and our pres- 
ent President have asked for a national 
transportation policy. 

An exploding population which will 
nearly double in the next 30 years de- 
mands that we start today to plan and 
develop the facilities and procedures nec- 
essary to move the people and the goods 
of tomorrow. 

I call on the Members of this House to 
meet this challenge with courage and 
with their eyes turned toward the needs 
of our people for efficient movement of 
people and goods. 

rtation is the lifeblood of our 
complex society. 
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Unless that lifeblood has movement 
and circulation our complex society will 
stagnate and die. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
fully support H.R. 15963 to establish a 
Department of Transportation. It rec- 
ognizes an urgent need to meet and re- 
solve the growing problems stemming 
from increased population, the need for 
a balanced transportation system, and 
for increased modernization and expan- 
sion of existing mass transportation sys- 
tems and facilities. 

Heretofore, these problems have been 
approached on a piecemeal basis, char- 
acterized by a duplication of efforts, or 
the reliance on one form of transporta- 
tion to the detriment of another equally 
satisfactory or even better form which 
could move more people at less cost to 
the taxpayers. 

New hope is provided by this bill, for 
under it the major forms of transporta- 
tion, and the Federal agencies concerned 
with them, are combined for the first 
time in our history. As early as 1874 
there was a move in Congress to establish 
a Bureau of Transportation and it is en- 
tirely possible that many of the problems 
facing us today in the field of transpor- 
tation would not have reached crisis 
proportions if we had had such a trans- 
portation bureau. More recently, at- 
tempts to establish such a new Federal 
agency have been advanced by the 
Hoover Commission in 1949, and a spe- 
cial study group of the Senate Committee 
on Commerce in 1961. The step which 
has brought us to this present effort was 
the President’s transportation message 
to the Congress earlier this year. 

The bill we are considering here to- 
day incorporates a bill which I intro- 
duced earlier this year to establish a new 
Cabinet-level department. It will not 
interfere with the regulatory functions 
of the Federal agencies, but will enhance 
them, and it assures organizational 
identity of the major modes of trans- 
portation. 

Delawareans are interested in this 
legislation because it is served by a great 
coastal highway, and a railroad system, 
but the transportation problems of our 
State are perhaps as acute as those of 
any State in our Nation. 

It is my hope and expectation, in spon- 
soring this legislation, and voting for it, 
that it will provide prompt aid in de- 
veloping for all our citizens an efficient, 
balanced, and rapid mass transit system. 

Improved transportation is of vital in- 
terest to the First State. Thousands of 
people come into Delaware as employees, 
and as visitors to our beaches and re- 
sort facilities, and to see at firsthand the 
historic sites and buildings where so 
much of our Nation’s history remains 
available for all to see. Thousands more 
would come to our State, to partake of 
its warm and friendly hospitality, with 
the development of rapid and efficient 
mass transit systems serving the teem- 
ing cities of the Eastern Seaboard. 

Our highways must be made safer, and 
our transportation systems must be co- 
ordinated and balanced, if we are to pro- 
vide high-quality, low-cost transporta- 
tion service for all American families. 
It is certainly high time our mass transit 
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was made as safe, fast, and inexpensive 
as the mass transit systems in Europe 
and Japan. 

This legislation looks to the future 
when, according to current studies, our 
country will have 362 million people by 
the year 2000. With the demands such 
a population growth will demand, we 
cannot afford the luxury of the kind of 
helter-skelter planning and inefficient 
and overly expensive systems which we 
have in so many areas of our country 
today. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arizona? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Chair- 
man, at a recent meeting of the House 
Republican policy committee a policy 
statement regarding the Department of 
Transportation was adopted. As chair- 
man of the policy committee, I would like 
to include at this point in the Recor the 
complete text of this statement. 


REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE STATEMENT 
ON DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


Historically, the Republican Party has 
encouraged the development of American 
transportation. In the 1860s Republicans 
aided the opening of the West by providing 
land grant incentives for rail transporta- 
tion. In the early 1900s, the construction 
of the Panama Canal under the leadership 
of President Theodore Roosevelt promoted 
our vital sea transportation. The highly 
successful interstate highway system was 
inaugurated in 1956 under a Republican 
administration. And in 1959 the St. Law- 
rence Seaway was placed in operation. 

For many years it has been apparent that 
there. was a need for better coordination 
among the various governmental agencies 
that deal with transportation. As a result, 
various proposals have been advanced to co- 
ordinate the yast transportation bureaucracy 
which uses, promotes, regulates, and operates 
transportation in the United States and 
throughout the free world. The Hoover 
Commission Task Force on Transportation 
recommended the creation of a department 
in 1946. And in his final budget message 
to Congress, President Eisenhower stated: 
“A Department of Transportation should be 
established so as to bring together at cabinet 
level the presently fragmented federal func- 
tions regarding transportation activities.” 
Now, five years after the Eisenhower message, 
the Johnson-Humphrey Administration has 
endorsed this proposal. Certainly, the cre- 
ation of an efficient and effective Depart- 
ment of Transportation has been. delayed 
much too long. 

Unfortunately, the bill that the Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration proposed, and 
that has now been reported by the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee, is faulty and 
inadequate in a ‘number of important re- 
spects and should be improved. In this bill, 
important transportation activities have 
been excluded and those modes of transpor- 
tation brought under the Department do not 
have adequate representation. The proposed 
transfer of aviation accident investigations 
to the new Department cannot be justified. 
The broad powers granted the Secretary of 
Transportation under Section 7 invade the 
policy-making authority of Congress. And 
the proposed transfer of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration to the new Department would 
perpetuate the present trouble-ridden mis- 
management of the maritime crisis. 
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Therefore, while we favor and support leg- 
islation that would establish a Department 
of Transportation, we believe that such leg- 
islation should contain the following safe- 
guards and improvements: 

1. The aviation accident investigation 
function of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
should remain independent. In the event 
the CAB’s Bureau of Safety is transferred to 
the new Department, as contemplated by 
the proposed legislation, this country would 
return to the totally unsatisfactory arrange- 
ment that existed prior to 1958. At that time, 
as a result of complaints and accusations 
from industry representatives, government 
personnel and outside observers, Congress 
enacted the Federal Aviation Act. Under 
this Act, an independent Federal Aviation 
Agency was established to regulate and con- 
trol the airways and the various promotional 
aspects of aviation. By the same Act, the 
independent CAB was created. It was 
charged with the economic regulation of 
aviation and the conduct of aviation acci- 
dent investigations. The CAB then created 
a Bureau of Safety to conduct such investi- 
gations. This Bureau has acquired an out- 
standing reputation for experience, thor- 
oughness, and impartiality in the investiga- 
tion of aviation accidents. Since the estab- 
lishment of these twin but independent 
bodies, aviation has prospered and air safety 
has advanced. These advances would be 
jeopardized if these important functions are 
brought together again within a new Depart- 
ment. 

2. To date, little has been done with re- 
spect to the problem created by aircraft noise, 
and no one in government has assumed di- 
rect responsibility for taking action. This 
important problem should receive immediate 
and continuing attention within the new 
Department. Adequate research and the es- 
tablishment of reasonable standards to re- 
duce aircraft noise should be given a high 
priority. 

3. Throughout the hearings on the pro- 
posed bill, Section 7 was criticized severely. 
It was opposed by witness after witness, in- 
cludihg the Transportation Association of 
America whose membership represents all 
modes of transportation plus shippers and 
investors. Under this section, the Secretary 
could adopt national transportation invest- 
ment standards and criteria without seeking 
Congressional approval. He would have the 
authority to determine whether the invest- 
ment of federal money should be made on 
behalf of one mode of transportation or 
another. He could impose his standards of 
investment on other agencies of government 
who administer investment p: en- 
acted by Congress. This section should be 
stricken from the bill. 

4. The Administration bill would leave the 
urban mass transportation program within 
the newly-established Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Certainly, 
urban transportation is an integral part of 
mass transportation. The close relationship 
and interdependence between urban mass 
transportation and other forms of trans- 
portation dictate that the urban mass trans- 
portation should be transferred from the De- 
partment of HUD to the new Department. 
This program only recently has been assigned 
to HUD. Now is the time to make this 
transfer to the new Department. 

5. As the April 20, 1966 House Republican 
Policy Committee statement pointed out: 
“America is facing a crisis of major propor- 
tions with respect to its vital Merchant Ma- 
rine. At the close of World War II, this 
country had a Merchant Marine fleet of over 
3,500 vessels. By 1951, there were 1,955 ac- 
tive U.S. flag ships. Today there are only 
1,000, including those reactivated for the 
Viet Nam War. The U.S. has dropped to 14th 
place among the world’s major shipbuilding 
nations while Russia has risen from 12th to 
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Tth place as a maritime nation. ... The 
Merchant Marine shipbuilding effort in this 
country must be increased. Unless this is 
done, our defense commitments throughout 
the world will be in jeopardy. Indeed, our 
national survival may depend upon the 
shipping that should be under construction 
but which the Johnson-Humphrey Adminis- 
tration has scuttled. We demand that steps 
be taken to correct this disastrous situation.” 

Although faced with this major crisis, the 
proposed bill does little more than transfer 
the problems to a new Department. There 
is nothing in the bill that reflects a sense 
of urgency or that calls for a redirection of 
effort. Moreover, there is no indication that 
the functions of the Maritime Administra- 
tion will even be handled by one man with 
clear-cut authority. The present plight of 
the American Merchant Marine demands 
action, Unfortunately, the present stepchild 
status would continue under the proposed 
bill. The proposed transfer does not correct 
the Johnson-H Administration's 
known and apparent deficiencies in the mari- 
time field. Therefore, we believe that the 
Maritime Administration should be estab- 
lished as an independent agency. 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, for too 
long we have neglected our merchant 
marine—a neglect which I believe we can 
no longer tolerate. It is for this reason, 
Mr. Chairman, that I strongly support 
the establishment of an independent 
Federal Maritime Administration and 
urge that it not be included in the new 
Department of Transportation, which 
we will establish by this bill. j 

The future of our merchant marine 
is of the utmost concern to all Americans 
and particularly to maritime labor. This 
concern is reflected in the following ar- 
ticle from the August 19, 1966, edition of 
Seafarers Log, the newspaper of the Sea- 
farers International Union, The article 
points up the warning of impending So- 
viet control of world shipping issued by 
two of our distinguished colleagues. 

The article follows: 

U.S. DECLINE Crrep as DANGEROUS—CON- 
GRESSMEN WARN OF SovierT CONTROL OF 
WORLD SHIPPING IN NEAR FUTURE 
WASHINGTON. —Two members of the House 

Merchant Marine Committee have warned 

that Russia will surpass the U.S. in shipping 

and control of the world’s sealanes in the 
near future unless the United States does 
something to halt the rapid decline of the 

American-flag merchant fleet. 

The came in a report issued by 
Representatives Pau, ROGERS (D-Fla.) and 
Hastincs KEITH (R-Mass.), who recently re- 
turned from an inspection tour of maritime 
installation in the Soviet Union and commu- 
nist-bloc nations. 

The Congressmen made their prediction 
of the possible Soviet domination of world 
shipping rates in a 26-page report that 
touches on fishing, 
merchant marine. 
Russian sea build-up, the report said, was to 
dominate the sea-lanes so completely that 
nations whose merchant fleets have dwindled 
away or become unable to compete with So- 
viet shipping will have to use Soviet-bloc 
ships. 

When this happens Communist nations 
will be able to withhold ocean freight serv- 
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ices from any country not following the Mos- 
cow line. By 1980, the Soviets hopes to de- 
velop a merchant fleet of more than 200 mil- 
lion tons—the equivalent of the massive 
British-fiag merchant fleet today. 

American shipyards now have only 41 mer- 
chant ships under construction the report 
noted, while the Soviet Union had 464 mer- 
chant ships of over 1,000 tons on order at 
the end of 1965. The obsolescence of the 
United States-flag merchant fleet was under- 
scored by the report. At present about 70 
per cent of all American merchant ships are 
more than 20 years old while 80 per cent of 
Russia’s merchant vessels are less than ten 
years old. 

GOVERNMENT INACTION 


The report detailed the gloom that has 
spread over the entire American maritime 
industry because of government inaction 
and the lack of support for the American- 
flag merchant marine on the part of the 
Administration. 

The most alarming aspect of the report 
was the revelation that the Soviet Union 
knows full well the military advantages of 
their merchant fleet while the United States 
does not. 

It states that “the Soviets recognize that 
the merchant marine is a major instrument 
of power. Over 200 ships of the Soviet mer- 
chant fleet deliver military supplies ranging 
from missiles and patrol boats, to hand 
grenades and machine guns. They deliver 
fuel for industry and for tanks, they deliver 
trucks and roadbuilding equipment to de- 
velop inland transportation networks. They 
deliver prefabricated factories, tractors and 
combines. Soviet ships carry military sup- 
plies, troops and scientific and industrial ad- 
visors to far continents. They return of- 
times with students.” 

Fishing is treated as a science in the 
Soviet Union. Russia, the Congressmen said, 
is constructing large trawlers and factory 
ships that will move further and further 
South from Soviet waters until they start 
working all of the world’s fishing grounds. 

Fish farming is one aspect of this drive. 
The Soviets are developing artificial breeding 
techniques and are working on ways to fore- 
cast the exact locations of schools and dis- 
cover how fish migrate by studying oceano- 
graphic and meteorological data. Because 
of this effort in the fishing industry the 
Russians have quadrupled their annual fish 
catch in 25 years, making it fourth among 
the world’s fishing nations behind Peru, 
Japan and Red China. The United States 
on the other hand, with the world’s best 
coastal fishery resources, has become the 
world’s greatest fish importing nation. 

The legislators praised a recent Con- 
gressional Measure, the Marine Resources 
and Engineering Development Act, which 
will enable a committee to coordinate and 
review the nation’s many current oceano- 
graphic activities and coordinate them. 

The report recommended that the United 
States: 

“Give our merchant marine the support it 
deserves or we one day may find ourselves 
having to depend on Soviet shipping.” 

Improve the systems of distributing ocean- 
ographic research results to Government 
agencies and the general public as well as 
share such information with the Free World. 

Give immediate attention to the solving of 
administration policy disputes so that we 
can proceed with a program to support our 
merchant marine. 

Create a tax system which will encourage 
the construction of American-flag fishing 
vessels. 

Conduct a complete and thorough study 
of the U.S. fishing industry. 

For conservation purposes, adopt a 12-mile 
offshore limit to protect our coastal fisheries 
the way the Russians have. 

Strive to develop greater public support 
for international conferences aimed at set- 
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tling problems of conseryation of the world’s 
ocean resources. 


Mr. Chairman, the seriousness with 
which this matter is taken by the Sea- 
farers International Union is reflected 
in the report of its president, Paul Hall, 
which also appeared in the August 19, 
1966, issue of the Seafarers Log. That 
report follows: 

REPORT OF INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 
(By Paul Hall) 

The United States got another warning 
recently about the continuing Soviet push 
to rule the world’s sealanes in the near fu- 
ture. The warning, contained in a report by 
two Congressmen who toured Russian and 
Soviet-bloc shipping and shipbuilding facili- 
ties last January, echoes the many previous 
warnings issued by the SIU and other mari- 
time unions about the heavy emphasis the 
Soviet Union is placing on building a huge 
merchant fleet as a political and military 
weapon. 

So far these warnings have all gone un- 
heeded by the U.S. Government, which has 
done nothing even to halt the steady decline 
of our own merchant fleet. Judging from 
the report of Representatives HASTINGS KEITH 
(R. Mass.) and PauL G. Rocers (D. Mass.) 
both members of the House Merchant Ma- 
rine Committee, a visit to Soviet-bloc ship- 
ping and shipbuilding facilities might be just 
what many U.S. Government administrators 
need to finally open their eyes to the in- 
creasing danger to U.S. security inherent in 
our continuing neglect of maritime. 

KerrH and Rocers point out, for instance, 
that the massive maritime buildup currently 
underway in Russia will soon provide her 
with a large enough fleet to prosecute suc- 
cessfully a military war, or an economic cold 
war. 


The Congressmen found the Soviet - bloc 
shipyards booming in sharp contrast to U.S. 
shipyards, which are rapidly losing their 
skilled workers to other fields and are unable 
to replace obsolete equipment because of lack 
of work. At shipyards in Gdansk and Gdy- 
nia, Poland, they saw modern yards that 
have launched over 2.5 million tons of ship- 
ping since World War II. The Red-fiag fleet 
now stands at 8½ million deadweight tons, 
with a 1980 goal of over 20 million tons— 
equal to Great Britain’s huge present day 
fleet. 

The purposes to which the Soviet Union 
could put such a huge fleet in the future are 
clear in terms of world trade and politics. 
The Congressmen point out in their report 
that Russia seeks to dominate the sealanes 
so completely that nations whose merchant 
fleets have vanished or who become unable 
to compete with Soviet freight rates will re- 
quire the services of communist-bloc ship- 
ping. Communist dominance of shipping 
also could enable the Soviet Union and her 
satellites to withhold ocean freight services 
from any nation out of favor with Soviet 
policies. 

Noting that this massive increase in Soviet 
maritime power has come about because of 
the strong backing and solid support of the 
Soviet Government, the Congressmen sug- 
gest that the U.S. Government must provide 
more direction if America is to meet this 
Soviet challenge. 

This is a position which the SIU has held 
in the past and continues to hold. A pro- 
gressive U.S. Government policy toward mari- 
time is long overdue. The vital need for 
such a policy to halt the continuing decline 
of U.S. maritime becomes doubly obvious in 
view of the facts of the Soviet maritime 
buildup. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 15963 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, hat this 
Act may be cited as the “Department of 
Transportation Act“. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I should like to 
ask the gentleman if it is not true that 
many amendments to be offered to this 
bill will require amending the bill in 
more than one section and, therefore, 
whether it would not be desirable for the 
bill to be considered as read and open 
to amendment at any point? Would 
that not facilitate the amending process? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman has 
stated the situation correctly. Many 
amendments will have to be presented to 
a number of different sections at one 
time. It would seem it would expedite 
the work of the committee tomorrow, 
when we go into the amending process, 
for me to ask that the bill be considered 
as read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
make that request? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I make that request, 
Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, reserving 
the right to object, do I correctly under- 
stand it is about to be proposed that the 
Committee rise, and that we dispense 
with further consideration of this bill 
today? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield, the manager of 
the bill has been requested by the leader- 
ship on both sides to make that request 
at this time. I always try to cooperate 
with the leadership. 

Mr. GROSS. May I ask the gentle- 
man the reason. Is there no sense of 
urgency about getting legislation un- 
tracked and on the way in this session 
of Congress, so that we can get out of 
here some time before the snow flies? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
knows that I want to expedite this legis- 
lation. I have been in the position of 
having the time scheduled by the leader- 
ship. I have tried, as I always do, to 
cooperate. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s reply, but I still have no answer 
to the question of why the Committee is 
to rise now, without going to the 5- 
minute rule on this bill this afternoon, 
when there is still time for further con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I will be glad to 
yield to the minority leader or to the ma- 
jority leader at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. I believe I have the floor. 
I will be glad to yield, if anyone can shed 
any light on the parliamentary situation 
that exists and the change that is about 
to take place. I will yield to anyone who 
cares to contribute something. 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course, it is late in 
the day. We hope to start the amend- 
ing process tomorrow. A number of 
Members have expressed the desire not 
to go on late this evening. 

I think we can accomplish just as much 
by coming in tomorrow. There are many 
out-of-town visitors, the American Le- 
gion, and there are other reasons why 
Members would like not to go late to- 
night. 

Mr. GROSS. The Committee rising at 
this hour of the afternoon is not for the 
purpose of convenience for someone to 
do something about this bill from outside 
of the Congress. Is that correct? 

Mr. ALBERT. Well, not that I know 
of. It would not make any difference 
whether we went an hour more or not, 
if there were any such plans as that. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the minority 
leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I have no ob- 
jection to considering the bill as read, 
providing that we have the assurance 
from the gentleman from California that 
in the consideration of the various 
amendments, wherever they might come, 
he will be very liberal in his interpreta- 
tion of how much time ought to be con- 
sumed in the consideration of them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Having used 2 or 
3 weeks in trying to get this bill to the 
amending stage, I can say to the gentle- 
man I am in no hurry and I will, as al- 
ways, try to be fair to the membership 
as far as the granting of time for ade- 
quate debate is concerned. I have no 
desire to cut off debate. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, further 
reserving the right to object, the way 
things are going will lead me in the near 
future to ask permission to contribute 
and install a Christmas tree in the House 
of Representatives so that we can begin 
decorating it. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the remainder of the 
bill, as follows: 

DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 

Sec. 2. The Congress hereby declares that 
the general welfare, the economic growth and 
stability of the Nation and its security re- 
quire the development and implementation 
of national transportation policies and pro- 
grams conducive to the provision of fast, 
safe, efficient, and conyenient transportation 
at the lowest cost consistent therewith and 
with other national objectives, including the 
efficient utilization and conservation of the 
Nation's resources. 

The Congress therefore finds that the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Transporta- 
tion is necessary in the public interest and 
to assure the coordinated, effective adminis- 
tration of the transportation programs of the 
Federal Government; to facilitate the de- 
velopment and improvement of coordinated 
transportation service, to be provided by pri- 
vate enterprise to the maximum extent feas- 
ible; to encourage cooperation of Federal, 
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State, and local governments, carriers, labor, 
and other interested parties toward the 
achievement of national transportation ob- 
jectives; to stimulate technological advances 
in transportation; to provide general leader- 
ship in the identification and solution of 
transportation problems; and to develop and 
recommend national transportation policies 
and programs to accomplish these objectives 
with full and appropriate consideration of 
the needs of the public, users, carriers, indus- 
try, labor, and the national defense. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF DEPARTMENT 


Sec. 3 (a) There is hereby established at 
the seat of government an executive depart- 
ment to be known as the Department of 
Transportation (hereafter referred to in this 
Act as the Department“). There shall be 
at the head of the Department a Secretary 
of Transportation (hereafter referred to in 
this Act as the Secretary“), who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

(b) There shall be in the Department an 
Under Secretary, who shall be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The Under Secretary 
(or, during the absence or disability of the 
Under Secretary, or in the event of a vacancy 
in the office of Under Secretary, an Assistant 
Secretary or the General Counsel, determined 
according to such order as the Secretary 
shall prescribe) shall act for, and exercise 
the powers of the Secretary, during the ab- 
sence or disability of the Secretary or in the 
event of a vacancy in the office of Secretary. 
The Under Secretary shall perform such 
functions, powers, and duties as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe from time to time. 

(c) There shali be in the Department four 
Assistant Secretaries and a General Counsel, 
who shall be appointed by the President, by 
and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, and who shall perform such func- 
tions, powers, and duties as the Secretary 
shall prescribe from time to time. 

(d) There shall be in the Department an 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, who 
shall be appointed, with the approval of the 
President, by the Secretary under the classi- 
fied civil service who shall perform such 
functions, powers, and duties as the Secre- 
tary shall prescribe from time to time. 

(e) The Secretary shall establish within 
the Department (1) a Federal Highway Ad- 
ministration, (2) a Federal Railroad Admin- 
istration, (3) a Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration, and (4) a Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration, Each of these components shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall report directly to the Secretary and 
shall have such duties and powers as he may 
prescribe. 

(t) The Secretary shall establish within 
the Department an Office of Accident In- 
vestigation, which shall be independent of 
the Federal Aviation Administration. The 
office shall, among its duties, investigate 
aviation accidents in accordance with rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secretary. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary in carrying out 
the purposes of this Act shall, among his 
responsibilities, exercise leadership under the 
direction of the President in transportation 
matters, including those affecting the na- 
tional defense and those involving national 
or regional emergencies; develop national 
transportation policies and programs, and 
make recommendations to the President and 
Congress for their implementation; promote 
and undertake development, collection, and 
dissemination of technological, statistical, 
economic, and other information relevant 
to domestic and international transportation; 
promote and undertake research and develop- 
ment relating to transportation, including 
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noise abatement, with particular attention 
to aircraft noise; and consult with the heads 
of other Federal departments and agencies 
on the transportation requirements of the 
Government, 

(b) In exercising the functions, powers, 
and duties conferred on and transferred to 
the Secretary by this Act, the Secretary shall 
give full consideration to the need for opera- 
tional continuity of the functions trans- 
ferred, to the need for effectiveness and 
safety in transportation systems, and to the 
needs of the national defense. 

(c) Orders and actions of the Secretary or 
the National Transportation Safety Board 
(established by section 5 of this Act) in the 
exercise of functions, powers, and duties 
transferred under this Act shall be subject 
to judicial review to the same extent and in 
the same manner as if such orders and ac- 
tions had been by the department or agency 
exercising such functions, powers, and duties 
immediately preceding their transfer. Any 
statutory requirements relating to notice, 
hearings, action upon the record, or admin- 
istrative review that apply to any function 
transferred by this Act shall apply to the 
exercise of such functions by the 
or the National Transportation Safety Board. 

(d) In the exercise of the functions, pow- 
ers, and duties transferred under this Act, 
the Secretary shall have the same authority 
as that vested in the department or agency 
exercising such functions, powers, and duties 
immediately preceding their transfer, and his 
actions in exercising such functions, powers, 
and duties shall have the same force and 
effect as when exercised by such department 
or agency. 

(e) Nothing in this Act shall be construed 
to authorize, without appropriate action by 
Congress, the adoption or revision of a na- 
tional transportation policy. Nor shall the 
Secretary promulgate investment standards 
or criteria pursuant to section 7 of this Act 
which are contrary to or inconsistent with 
Acts of Congress relating to standards or 
criteria for transportation investments, 


NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SAFETY BOARD 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established 
within the Department a National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board (referred to hereafter in 
this Act as Board“). 

(b) There are hereby transferred to, and 
it shall be the duty of the Board to exercise, 
the functions, powers, and duties transferred 
to the Secretary by sections 6 and 8 of this 
Act with regard to— 

(1) determining the cause or probable 
cause of transportation accidents and re- 
porting facts, conditions, and circumstances 
relating to such accidents; and 

(2) the review on appeal of the suspen- 
sion, amendment, modification, revocation, 
or denial of any certificate or license issued 
by the Secretary. 

(c) The Board is further authorized to— 

(1) make such recommendations to the 
Secretary as, in its opinion, will tend to pre- 
vent transportation accidents; 

(2) conduct special studies. on matters 
pertaining to safety in transportation and 
the prevention of accidents; 

(3) insure that in cases in which it is re- 
quired to determine cause or probable cause, 
reports of investigation adequately state the 
circumstances of the accident involved. 
Where additional information is needed, the 
Board may require the Secretary to conduct 
further investigations or to take such other 
measures as are required in the opinion of 
the Board to insure development of all facts 
and circumstances surrounding the acci- 
dent; 

(4) make recommendations to the Secre- 
tary concerning policies, programs, and pro- 
cedures for transportation safety, and rules, 
regulations, and procedures for the conduct 
of accident investigations; 
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(5) require the Secretary to initiate spe- 
cific accident investigations as the Board de- 
termines to be necessary or appropriate; 


(6) arrangement for the personal partici- ` 


pation of members or other personnel of the 
Board in accident investigations conducted 
by the Department in such cases as it deems 
appropriate; and 

(7) require from the Secretary notifica- 
tion of transportation accidents and reports 
of such accidents as the Board deems neces- 


sary. 

(d) In the exercise of any of its functions, 
powers, and duties, the Board shall be in- 
dependent of the Secretary and the other 
_ Offices and officers of the Department, and 
shall give full consideration to the require- 
ments imposed on the Secretary by section 
4(b) of this Act. 

(e) The Board shall report to the Con- 
gress two years after the effective date of 
this Act on the conduct of its functions un- 
der this Act and the effectiveness of accident 
investigations in the Department, together 
with such recommendations for legislation 
as it may deem appropriate. An interim re- 
port shall be submitted to the Congress one 
year after the effective date of this Act. 

(t) The Board shall consist of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate. 
Members of the Board shall be appointed 
with due regard to their fitness for the effi- 
cient dispatc’ of the functions, powers, and 
duties vested in and imposed upon the Board, 
and may be removed by the President for in- 
efficiency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in 
office, 

(g) Members of the Board shall be ap- 
pointed for terms of five years, except that 
(1) any member appointed to fill a vacancy 
occurring prior to the expiration of the term 
for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed only for the remainder of 
such term, and (2) the five members first 
appointed shall serve for terms (designated 
by the President at the time of appointment) 
ending on the last day of the first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth calendar years be- 
ginning after the year of enactment of this 
Act. Upon the expiration of his term of office 
a member shall continue to serve until his 
successor is appointed and shall have quali- 
fied. 

(h) The President shall designate from time 
to time one of the members of the Board as 
Chairman and one of the members as Vice 
Chairman, who shall act as Chairman in the 
absence or incapacity of the Chairman, or in 
the event of a vacancy in the office of the 
Chairman. The Chairman shall be the chief 
executive and administrative officer of the 
Board and shall exercise the responsibility of 
the Board with respect to (1) the appoint- 
ment and supervision of personnel employed 
by the Board; (2) the distribution of busi- 
ness among the Board’s personnel; and (3) 
the use and expenditure of funds, In execut- 
ing and administering the functions of the 
Board on its behalf, the Chairman shall be 
governed by the general policies of the Board 
and by its decisions, findings, and determina- 
tions. Three of the members shall consti- 
tute a quorum of the Board. 

(i) The Chairman of the Board shall be 
compensated at the rate provided for level 
IV of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule. 
Members of the Board shall be compensated 
at the rate provided for level V of such 
Schedule. 

(j) The Board is authorized to establish 
such rules, regulations, and procedures as 
are necessary to the exercise of its functions. 

(k) In carrying out its functions, the 
Board (or, upon the authorization of the 
Board, any member thereof or any hearing 
examiner assigned to or employed by the 
Board) shall have the same powers as are 
vested in the Secretary to hold hearings, sign 
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and issue subpenas, administer oaths, ex- 
amine witnesses, and recelve evidence at any 
place in the United States it may designate. 

(1) Subject to the proviso in section 701 
(g) of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 
Stat. 731, 49 U.S.C. 1441(g)), the Board may 
delegate to any officer or official of the Board 
or, with the approval of the Secretary, to 
any officer or official of the Department such 
of its functions as it may deem appropriate. 

(m) Subject to the civil service and classi- 
fication laws, the Board is authorized to se- 
lect, appoint, employ, and fix compensation 
of such officers and employees, including at- 
torneys and hearing examiners, as shall be 
necessary to carry out its powers and duties 
under this Act. 

(n) The Board is authorized, on a reim- 
bursable basis when appropriate, to use the 
available services, equipment, personnel, and 
facilities of the Department and of other 
civilian or military agencies and instru- 
mentalities of the Federal Government, and 
to cooperate with the Department and such 
other agencies and instrumentalities in the 
establishment and use of services, equipment, 
and facilities of the Board. The Board is 
further authorized to confer with and avail 
itself of the cooperation, services, records, 
and facilities of State, territorial, munic- 
ipal, or other local agencies. 

TRANSFERS TO DEPARTMENT 

Sec. 6. (a) There are hereby transferred to 
and vested in the Secretary all functions, 
powers, and duties of the Secretary of Com- 
merce and other offices and officers of the 
Department of Commerce under— 

(1) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to highways: 

(A) Title 23, United States Code. 

(B) The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1962 
(76 Stat. 1145, 23 U.S.C, 307 note). 

(C) The Act of July 14, 1960 (74 Stat. 526, 
23 U.S.C, 313 note). 

(D) The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1954 
(68 Stat, 70). 

(E) The Act of September 26, 1961 (75 Stat. 
670). 

(F) The Highway Revenue Act of 1956 (70 
Stat. 387, 23 U.S.C. 120 note). 

(G) The Highway Beautification Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 1028, 23 U.S.C, 131 et eq. 
notes). 

(H) The Alaska Omnibus Act (73 Stat. 141, 
48 U.S.C, 21 note prec.). 

(I) The Joint Resolution of August 28, 1965 
(79 Stat. 578, 23 U.S.C. 101 et seq. notes). 

(J) Section 525(c) of the General Bridge 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 847, 33 U.S.C. 525 (00). 

(K) The Act of April 27, 1962 (76 Stat. 59). 

(L) Reorganization Plan No, 7 of 1949 (63 
Stat. 1070, 5 U.S.C. 1332-15 note). 

(2) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to ground transporta- 
tion: 

(A) The Act of September 30, 1965 (79 
Stat. 893, 49 U.S.C. 1631 et seq.) . 

(B) Section 8 of the Urban Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 306, 49 U.S.C. 
1607). 

(3) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to aircraft: 

(A) The Act of September 7, 1957 (71 Stat. 
629, 49 U.S.C. 1324 note). 

(B) Section 410 of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 769, 49 U.S.C, 1380). 

(C) Title XIII of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (72 Stat. 800, 49 U.S.C. 1531 et seq.). 

(4) the following law relating generally to 
pllotage: The Great Lakes Pilotage Act of 
1960 (74 Stat. 259, 46 U.S.C. 216 et seq.). 

(5) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to the Merchant Ma- 
rine: 

(A) The Merchant Marine Act, 1920 (41 
Stat. 988, 46 U.S.C. 861 et seq.). 

(B) The Merchant Marine Act, 1928 (45 
Stat. 689, 46 U.S.C. 891 et seq.). 
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(C) The Merchant Marine Act, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1985, 46 U.S.C. 1101 et seq.). 

(D) The Shipping Act, 1916 (39 Stat. 728, 46 
U.S.C. 801 et seq.). 

(E) The Merchant Ship Sales Act of 1946 
(60 Stat. 41, 50 U.S.C. App. 1735 et seq.). 

(F) The Maritime Academy Act of 1958 
(72 Stat. 622, 46 U.S.C. 1381 et seq.). 

(G) The Act of June 12, 1940 (54 Stat. 
346, 46 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.). 

(H) The United States Fishing Fleet Im- 
provement Act (74 Stat, 212, 46 U.S.C. 1401 
et seq.). 

(I) The Act of September 14, 1961 (75 Stat. 
514, 46 U.S.C. 1126b-1). 

(J) The Act of June 13, 1957 (71 Stat. 73, 
46 U.S.C. 1177a), to the extent it relates 
to operating-differential subsidies. 

(K) The Act of June 2, 1951 (65 Stat. 59, 
46 U.S.C. 1241la), to the extent it relates to 
the vessel operations revolving fund. 

(L) The Act of July 24, 1956 (70 Stat. 
605, 46 U.S.C. 249 et seq.). 

(M) The Act of August 9, 1954 (68 Stat. 
675, 50 U.S.C. 196 et seq.). 

(N) Section 500 of the Transportation Act, 
1920 (41 Stat. 499, 49 U.S.C. 142). 

(O) Reorganization Plan No. 21 of 1950 
(64 Stat. 1273, 46 U.S.C. 1111 note). 

(P) Reorganization Plan No, 7 of 1961 
(75 Stat. 840, 46 U.S.C. 1111 note). 

(Q) Reorganization Plan No. 6 of 1949 (63 
Stat. 1069, 46 U.S.C. 111 note). 

(6) the following law to the extent it au- 
thorizes scientific and professional positions 
which relate primarily to functions trans- 
ferred by this subsection: The Act of Au- 
gust 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 715, 5 U.S.C. 1161). 

(b) (1) The Coast Guard is hereby trans- 
ferred to the Department, and there are here- 
by transferred to and vested in the Secretary 
all functions, powers, and duties, relating to 
the Coast Guard, of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of other officers and offices of 
the Department of the Treasury. 

(2) Notwithstanding the transfer of the 
Coast Guard to the Department and the 
transfer to the Secretary of the functions, 
powers, and duties, relating to the Coast 
Guard, of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
of other officers and offices of the Department 
of the Treasury, effected by the provisions of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, the Coast 
Guard, together with the functions, powers, 
and duties relating thereto, shall operate as 
a part of the Navy, subject to the orders of 
the Secretary of the Navy, in time of war 
or when the President shall so direct, as 
provided in section 3 of title 14, United 
States Code. 

(3) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the functions, powers, and duties 
of the General Counsel of the Department 
of the Tr set out in chapter 47 of 
title 10, United States Code (Uniform Code 
of Military Justice) are hereby transferred 
to and vested in the General Counsel of the 
Department. 

(c)(1) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and of the Administrator and other officers 
and offices thereof. 

(2) Nothing in this Act shall affect the 
power of the President under section 302(e) 
of the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (49 
U.S.C. 1843(c)) to transfer, to the Depart- 
ment of Defense in the event of war, any 
functions transferred by this Act from the 
Federal Aviation Agency to the Secretary. 

(d) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and of the Chairman, members, officers, and 
offices thereof under the following provisions 
of law relating generally to aviation safety: 
Titles VI and VII of the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 776, 49 U.S.C, 1421 et 
seq.). 
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(e) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and of the Chairman, members, offi- 
cers, and offices thereof, under— 

(1) the following laws relating generally 
to safety appliances and equipment on rail- 
road engines and cars, and protection of 
employees and travelers: 

(A) The Act of March 2, 1893 (27 Stat. 
531, 45 U.S.C. 1 et seq.). 

(B) The Act of March 2, 1903 (32 Stat. 
943, 45 U.S.C. 8 et sed.) 

(C) The Act of ‘April 14, 1910 (36 Stat. 298, 
45 U.S.C. 11 et seq.). 

(D) The Act of May 30, 1908 (35 Stat. 476, 
45 U.S.C. 17 et seq.). 

(E) The Act of February 17, 1911 (36 Stat. 
913, 45 U.S. C. 22 et seq.). 

(F) The Act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 
1192, 45 U.S.C. 30). 

(G) Reorganization Plan No, 3 of 1965 (79 
Stat. 1320). 

(H) Joint Resolution of 
(34 Stat. 838, 45 U.S.C, 35). 

(I) The Act of May 27, 
325, 45 U.S.C. 36 et seq.). 

(J) The Act of March 4, 1909 
965, 45 U.S.C. 37). 

(K) The Act of May 6, 
350, 45 U.S.C. 38 et seq.). 

(2) the following law relating generally 
to hours of service of employees: The Act 
of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1415, 45 U.S.C. 
61 et seq.). 

(3) the following law relating generally 
to medals for heroism: The Act of February 
23, 1905 (33 Stat. 743, 49 U.S.C. 1201 et 
seq.). 

(4) the following provisions of law relating 
generally to explosives and other dangerous 
articles: Sections 831-835 of title 18, United 
States Code. 

(5) the following laws relating generally 
to standard time zones and daylight saving 
time: 

(A) The Act of March 19, 1918 (40 Stat. 
450, 15 U.S.C. 261 et seq.). 

(B) The Act of March 4, 1921 (41 Stat. 
1446, 15 U.S.C. 265). 

(C) The Uniform Time Act of 1966 (80 
Stat. 107). 

(6) the following provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act 

(A) relating generally to car service: Sec- 
tons 1(10), 1(11), 1(12), 1(13), 1(14) (a) 
(but not including establishment of the 
compensation to be paid for the use of any 
locomotive, car, or other vehicle not owned 
by any carrier using it), 1(15), 1(16), 1(17), 
6(8), the final sentence of 15(4), 15(10), and 
420 (49 U.S.C. 1 et seq. and 1020). 

(B) relating generally to safety appliances 
methods and systems: Section 25 (49 U.S.C. 
26). 

(C) relating generally to investigation of 
motor vehicle sizes, weights and service of 
employees: Section 226 (49 U.S.C, 325). 

(D) relating generally to facilities for car 
service: Section 1(21), except to the ex- 
tent that it relates to extension of lines of 
common carriers (49 U.S.C. 1(21)). 

(E) relating generally to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees and 
safety of operation and equipment: Sections 
204(a) (1) and (2), to the extent that they 
relate to qualifications and maximum hours 
of service of employees and safety of opera- 
tion and equipment; and sections 204(a) (3), 
(3a), and (5) (49 U.S.C. 304). 

(F) to the extent they relate to private 
carriers of property by motor vehicle and 
carriers of migrant workers by motor vehicle 
other than contract carriers: Sections 221(a), 
221(c), and 224 (49 U.S.C. 321 et seq.). 

(1) (1) Nothing in subsection (e) shall 

diminish the functions, powers, and duties 
5 the Interstate Commerce Commission un- 
der section 1(6), 206, 207, 209, 210a, 212, and 
216 of the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C, 1(6), 306 et seq.) or under any other 
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section of that Act not specifically referred 
to in the first paragraph of this subsection. 

(2) (A) With respect to any function 
which is transferred to the Secretary by sub- 
section (e) and which was vested in the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission preceding 
such transfer, the Secretary shall have the 
same administrative powers under the Inter- 
state Commerce Act as the Commission had 
before such transfer with respect to such 
transferred fuction. After such transfer, the 
Commission may exercise its administrative 
powers under the Interstate Commerce Act 
only with respect to those of its functions 
not transferred by subsection (e). 

(B) For purposes of this paragraph 

(1) the term “function” includes power 
and duty, and 

(ii) the term “administrative powers un- 
der the Interstate Commerce Act” means any 
functions under the following provisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Act: Sections 12, 
13(1), 13(2), 14, 16(12), the last sentence 
of 18(1), sections 20 (except clauses (3), (4), 
(11), and (12) thereof), 204(a) (6) and (7), 
204(c), 204 (d), 205(d), 205(f), 220 (except 
subsection (c) and the proviso of subsection 
(a) thereof), 222 (except subsections (b) (2) 
and (b) (3) thereof), and 417(b)(1) (49 
U.S.C, 12 et seq., 304 et seq., and 1017). 

(g) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Secretary all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Secretary of the Army and 
other Officers and offices of the Department 
of the Army under— 

(1) the following law and provisions of 
law relating generally to water vessel an- 
chorages: 

(A) Section 7 of the Act of March 4, 1915 
(38 Stat. 1053; 33 U.S.C. 471). 

(B) Article 11 of section 1 of the Act of 
June 7. 1897 (30 Stat. 98; 33 U.S.C. 180). 

(C) Rule 9 of section 1 of the Act of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1895 (28 Stat. 647; 33 U.S.C, 258). 

(D) Rule numbered 13 of section 4233 of 
the Revised Statutes (33 U.S.C. 322). 

(2) the following provision of law relat- 
ing generally to drawbridge operating regu- 
lations: Section 5 of the Act of August 18, 
1894 (28 Stat. 362; 33 U.S.C. 499). 

(3) the following law relating generally 
to obstructive bridges: The Act of June 21, 
1940 (54 Stat. 497; 33 U.S.C. 511 et seq.). 

(4) the following laws and provisions of 
law relating generally to the reasonableness 
of tolls: 

(A) Section 4 of the Act of March 23, 
1906 (34 Stat. 85; 33 U.S.C. 494). 

(B) Section 503 of the General Bridge 
Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 847; 33 U.S.C. 526). 

(C) Section 17 of the Act of June 10, 1930 
(46 Stat. 552; 33 U.S.C. 498a). 

(D) The Act of June 27, 1930 (46 Stat. 
821; 33 U.S.C. 498b). 

(E) The Act of August 21, 1935 (49 Stat. 
670; 33 U.S.C. 503 et seq.). 

(5) the following law relating to preven- 
tion of pollution of the sea by oil: The Oil 
Pollution Act, 1961 (75 Stat. 402; 33 U.S.C. 
1001 et seq.). 

(6) the following laws and provision of 
law to the extent that they relate generally 
to the location and clearances of bridges 
and causeways in the navigable waters of the 
United States: 

(A) Section 9 of the Act of March 3, 1899 
(30 Stat. 1151; 33 U.S.C. 401). 

(B) The Act of March 23, 1906 (34 Stat. 
84; 33 U.S.C. 491 et seq:). 

(C) The General Bridge Act of 1946 (60 
Stat. 847; 33 U.S.C. 525 et seq.). 

(h) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of this Act, the transfer of functions, pow- 
ers, and duties to the Secretary shall not 
include functions vested by the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act (60 Stat. 237; 5 U.S.C. 
1001 et seq.) in hearing examiners employed 
by any agency or component thereof whose 
functions are transferred under the provi- 
sions of this Act. 
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TRANSPORTATION INVESTMENT STANDARDS 

Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall develop and 
from time to time in the light of experience 
revise standards and criteria consistent with 
national transportation policies, for the 
formulation and economic eyaluation of all 
proposals for the investment of Federal funds 
in transportation facilities or equipment, ex- 
cept such proposals as are concerned with (1) 
the acquisition of transportation facilities or 
equipment by Federal agencies in providing 
transportation services for their own use; 
(2) grant-in-aid programs authorized by law; 
(3) an interoceanic canal located outside the 
continental United States; (4) defense fea- 
tures included at the direction or upon offi- 
cial certification of the Department of De- 
fense in the design and construction of civil 
air, sea, and land transportation; or (5) pro- 
grams of foreign assistance. The standards 
and criteria developed by the Secretary shall 
be applicable to transportation features of 
water resource projects upon concurrence of 
the Water Resources Council and shall be 
compatible with the standards and criteria 
for economic evaluation applicable to non- 
transportation features of such projects. For 
purposes of considering such standards and 
criteria in relation to water resource projects, 
the Secretary shall be a member of the Water 
Resources Council. The Secretary shall, at 
a time selected by him, prior to the presenta- 
tion of standards and criteria to the Presi- 
dent for approval, publish a notice of pro- 
posed standards and criteria in the Federal 
Register and provide an opportunity for in- 
terested persons to present their views on 
them. The standards and criteria developed 
or revised pursuant to this subsection shall 
be promulgated by the Secretary upon their 
approval by the President. 

(b) Every survey, plan, or report formu- 
lated by a Federal agency which includes a 
proposal as to which the Secretary has pro- 
mulgated standards and criteria pursuant to 
subsection (a) shall be (1) prepared in ac- 
cord with such standards and criteria and 
upon the basis of information furnished by 
the Secretary with respect to projected 
growth of transportation needs and traffic 
in the affected area, the relative efficiency of 
various modes of transportation, the avail- 
able transportation services in the area, and 
the general effect of the proposed investment 
on the overall transportation system of the 
area, and on the regional and national econ- 
omy; (2) coordinated by the proposing agen- 
ey with the Secretary and, as appropriate, 
with other Federal agencies, States, and local 
units of government for inclusion of his and 
their views and comments; and (3) trans- 
mitted thereafter by the proposing agency 
for disposition in accord with law and proce- 
dures established by the President. 

AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 406(b) of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 763, 49 U.S.C. 
1376(b)), is amended by adding the follow- 
ing sentence at the end thereof: “In applying 
clause (3) of this subsection, the Board shall 
take into consideration any standards and 
criteria prescribed by the Secretary of Trans- 
portation, for determining the character and 
quality of transportation required for the 
commerce of the United States and the na- 
tional defense.” 

(b) Section 201 of the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 10, 
40 U.S.C. App. 201) is amended as follows: 

(1) The first sentence of subsection (a) of 
that section is amended by striking out 
“Commerce (hereafter in this section re- 
ferred to as the ‘Secretary’)” and inserting 
in lieu thereof Transportation“. 

(2) The last sentence of subsection (a) of 
that section is amended by inserting “of 
Transportation” after “Secretary”. 

(3) Subsection (b) of that section is 
amended by inserting “of Commerce” after 
“Secretary”. 
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(4) Subsection (e) of that section is 
amended by striking out the first sentence 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Such recommendations as are approved by 
the Secretary of Commerce shall be trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of Transportation for 
his approval.“ 

(5) The second sentence of subsection (c) 
of that section is amended by inserting “of 
Transportation” after “Secretary”. 

(6) Subsection (e) of that section is 
amended by inserting “of Transportation” 
after “Secretary”. 

(7) Subsection (f) of that section is 
amended by striking out “Secretary deter- 
mines”, and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of Trans- 
portation determine“. 

(8) Subsection (g) of that section is 
amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof the following: “to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, who shall transfer funds 
to the Secretary of Transportation for ad- 
ministration of projects approved by both 
Secretaries”. 

(c) Section 206(c) of the Appalachian 
Regional Development Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 
15, 40 U.S.C. App. 206(c)) is amended by 
inserting “Secretary of Transportation,” 
after Interior,“. 

(d) Section 212(a) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act (49 Stat. 555, 49 U.S.C. 312(a)) is 
amended by striking out “of the Commis- 
sion” the second, third, and fourth times 
those words occur. 

(e) Section 13(b)(1) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 (52 Stat. 1067, 29 
U.S.C. 213(b) (1)) is amended by striking out 
“Interstate Commerce Commission” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Trans- 
portation”. 

(f) The second sentence of section 3 of 
the Federal Explosives Act (40 Stat. 385, 50 
U.S.C. 123) is amended to read as follows: 
“This Act shall not apply to explosives or 
ingredients which are in transit upon vessels, 
railroad cars, aircraft, or other conveyances 
in conformity with statutory law or with 
the rules and regulations of the Secretary 
of Transportation.” 


ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. (a) In addition to the authority 
contained in any other Act which is trans- 
ferred to and vested in the Secretary, the 
Secretary is authorized, subject to the civil 
service and classification laws, to select, ap- 
point, employ, and fix the compensation of 
such officers and employees, including at- 
torneys, as are necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act and to prescribe their 
authority and duties. 

(b) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
Act or other law— 

(1) a member of the Coast Guard on ac- 
tive duty may be appointed, detailed, or as- 
signed to any position in the Department 
other than Secretary, Under Secretary, and 
Assistant Secretary for Administration, and 

(2) a retired member of the Coast Guard 
may be appointed to any position in the 
Department. 

(c) The Secretary may obtain services as 
authorized by section 15 of the Administra- 
tive Expenses Act of 1946 (60 Stat. 810, 5 
U.S.C. 55a), but at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem for individuals unless otherwise 
specified in an appropriation Act. 

(d) The Secretary is authorized to provide 
for participation of military personnel in 
carrying out his functions. Members of the 
Army, the Navy, the Air Force, or the Marine 
Corps may be detailed for service in the De- 
partment by the appropriate Secretary, pur- 
suant to cooperative agreements with the 
Secretary of Transportation. 

(e) (1) Appointment, detail, or assignment 
to, acceptance of, and service in any ap- 
pointive or other position in the Department 
under the authority of subsection (b)(1) or 
subsection (d) shall in no way affect status, 
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office, rank, or grade which officers or enlisted 
men may occupy or hold, or any emolument, 
perquisite, right, privilege, or benefit, inci- 
dent to or arising out of any such status, 
Office, rank, or grade nor shall any member 
so appointed, detailed, or assigned be charged 
against any statutory limitation on grades or 
strengths applicable to the armed forces. A 
person so appointed, detailed, or assigned 
shall not be subject to direction by or con- 
trol by his armed force or any officer thereof 
directly or indirectly with respect to the re- 
sponsibilities exercised in the position to 
which appointed, detailed, or assigned. 

(2) The Secretary shall report annually in 
writing to the Congress on personnel ap- 
pointed and agreements entered into under 
subsection (d) of this section, including the 
number, rank, and positions of members of 
the armed services detailed pursuant thereto. 

(f) In addition to the authority to dele- 
gate and redelegate contained in any other 
Act, in the exercise of the functions trans- 
ferred to or vested in the Secretary in this 
Act, the Secretary may delegate any of his 
functions, powers, and duties to such officers 
and employees of the Department as he may 
designate, may authorize, such successive re- 
delegations of such functions, powers, and 
duties as he may deem desirable, and may 
make such rules and regulations as may be 
necessary to carry out his functions, powers, 
and duties. 

(g) The personnel, assets, liabilities, con- 
tracts, property, records, and unexpended 
balances of appropriations, authorizations, 
allocations, and other funds employed, held, 
used, arising from, available or to be made 
available, of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
and of the head and other officers and offices 
thereof, are hereby transferred to the Secre- 
tary. 

(h) So much of the positions, assets, 
Uabilities, contracts, property, records, and 
unexpended balances of appropriations, au- 
thorizations, allocations, and other funds 
employed, held, used, arising from, available 
or to be made available in connection with 
the functions, powers, and duties transferred 
by sections 6 (except section 6(c)), 8(d), and 
8(e) of this Act as the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget shall determine shall be trans- 
ferred to the Secretary. Except as provided 
in subsection (i), personnel engaged in these 
functions, powers, and duties shall be trans- 
ferred in accordance with applicable laws 
and regulations relating to transfer of 
functions. 

(i) The transfer of personnel pursuant to 
subsections (g) and (h) of this section shall 
be without reduction in classification or com- 
pensation for one year after such transfer. 

(j) In any case where all of the functions, 
powers, and duties of any office or agency, 
other than the Coast Guard, are transferred 
pursuant to this Act, such office or agency 
shall lapse. Any person who, on the effective 
date of this Act, held a position compensated 
in accordance with the Federal Executive 
Salary Schedule, and who, without a break in 
service, is appointed in the Department to a 
position having duties comparable to those 
performed immediately preceding his ap- 
pointment shall continue to be compensated 
in his new position at not less than the rate 
provided for his previous position, for the 
duration of his service in his new position. 

(k) The Secretary is authorized to estab- 
lish a working capital fund, to be available 
without fiscal year limitation, for expenses 
necessary for the maintenance and oper- 
ation of such common administrative serv- 
ices as he shall find to be desirable in the 
interest of economy and efficiency in the De- 
partment, including such services as a cen- 
tral supply service for stationery and other 
supplies and equipment for which adequate 
stocks may be maintained to meet in whole 
or in part the requirements of the Depart- 
ment and its agencies; central messenger, 
mail, telephone, and other communications 
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services; office space, central services for doc- 
ument reproduction, and for graphics and 
visual aids; and a central library service. 
The capital of the fund shall consist of any 
appropriations made for the purpose of pro- 
viding capital (which appropriations are 
hereby authorized) and the fair and reason- 
able value of such stocks of supplies, equip- 
ment, and other assets and inventories on 
order as the Secretary may transfer to the 
fund, less the related liabilities and unpaid 
obligations. Such funds shall be reimbursed 
from available funds of agencies and offices 
in the Department, or from other sources, 
for supplies and services at rates which will 
approximate the expense of operation, in- 
cluding the accrual of annual leave and the 
depreciation of equipment. The fund shall 
also be credited with receipts from sale or 
exchange of property and receipts in pay- 
ment for loss or damage to property owned 
by the fund. 

(1) The Secretary shall cause a seal of 
Office to be made for the Department, and 
judicial notice shall be taken of such seal. 

(m) In addition to the authority con- 
tained in any other Act which is transferred 
to and vested in the Secretary, and as neces- 
sary and when not otherwise available, the 
Secretary is authorized to provide for, con- 
struct, or maintain the following for em- 
ployees and their dependents stationed at re- 
mote localities: 

(1) Emergency medical services and sup- 
plies; 

(2) Food and other subsistence supplies; 

(3) Messing facilities; 

(4) Motion picture equipment and film 
for recreation and training; 

(5) Reimbursement for food, clothing, 
medicine, and other supplies furnished by 
such employees in emergencies for the tem- 
porary relief of distressed persons; and 

(6) Living and working quarters and fa- 
cilities. 


The furnishing of medical treatment under 
paragraph (1) and the furnishing of serv- 
ices and supplies under paragraphs (2) and 
(3) of this subsection shall be at prices re- 
flecting reasonable value as determined by 
the Secretary, and the proceeds therefrom 
shall be credited to the appropriation from 
which the expenditure was made. 

(n)(1) The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept, hold, administer, and utilize gifts and 
bequests of property, both real and personal, 
for the purpose of aiding or facilitating the 
work of the Department. Gifts and bequests 
of money and the proceeds from sales of 
other property received as gifts or bequests 
shall be deposited in the Treasury in a sepa- 
rate fund and shall be disbursed upon order 
of the Secretary of Transportation. Prop- 
erty accepted pursuant to this paragraph, 
and the proceeds thereof, shall be used as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the 
terms of the gift or bequest. 

(2) For the purpose of Federal income, 
estate, and gift taxes, property accepted 
under paragraph (1) shall be considered as 
a gift or bequest to or for use of the United 
States. 

(3) Upon the request of the Secretary, the 
Secretary of the Treasury may invest and 
reinvest in securities of the United States 
or in securities guaranteed as to principal 
and interest by the United States any moneys 
contained in the fund provided for in para- 
graph (1). Income accruing from such se- 
curities, and from any other property held 
by the Secretary pursuant to paragraph (1), 
shall be deposited to the credit of such fund, 
and shall be disbursed upon order of the 
Secretary of Transportation, 

(o) (1) The Secretary is authorized, upon 
the written request of any person, or any 
State, territory, possession, or political sub- 
division thereof to make special statistical 
studies relating to foreign and domestic 
transportation, and other matters falling 
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within the province of the Department, to 
prepare from its records special statistical 
compilations, and to furnish transcripts of 
its studies, tables, and other records upon 
the payment of the actual cost of such work 
by the person or body requesting it. 

(2) All moneys received by the Department 
in payment of the cost of work under para- 
graph (1) shall be deposited in a special 
account to be administered under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary. These moneys may be 
used, in the discretion of the Secretary, and 
notwithstanding any other provisions of law, 
for the ordinary expenses incidental to the 
work and/or to secure in connection there- 
with the special services of persons who are 
neither officers nor employees of the United 
States. 

(p) The Secretary is authorized to appoint, 
without regard to the civil service laws, such 
advisory committees as shall be appropriate 
for the purpose of consultation with and 
advice to the Department in performance of 
its functions. Members of such committees, 
other than those regularly employed by the 
Federal Government, while attending meet- 
ings of such committees or otherwise serving 
at the request of the Secretary, may be paid 
compensation at rates not exceeding those 
authorized for individuals under subsection 
(c) of this section, and while so serving 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business, they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government sery- 
ice employed intermittently. 

CONFORMING AMENDMENTS TO OTHER LAWS 

Sec. 10. (a) Section 19(d)(1) of title 3, 
United States Code, is hereby amended by in- 
serting before the period at the end thereof 
the following: „ Secretary of Transporta- 
tion”. 

(b) Section 158 of the Revised Statutes 
(5 U.S.C. 1) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof: 

“Twelfth. The Department of Transporta- 
tion.” 

(c) The amendment made by subsection 
(b) of this section shall not be construed 
to make applicable to the Department any 
provision of law inconsistent with this Act. 

(d) Section 303 of the Federal Executive 
Salary Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 416, 5 U.S.C. 
2211) is amended as follows: 

(1) Subsection (a) of that section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

(11) Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 

“(12) Secretary of Transportation.” 

(2) Subsection (c) of that section is 
amended by striking out (6) Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce for Transportation” and 
inserting in lieu thereof (6) Under Secretary 
of Transportation,” 

(8) Subsection (d) of that section 18 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“(70) Assistant Secretaries, Department of 
Transportation, (4). 

(71) General Counsel, 
Transportation. 

“(72) Chairman, National Transportation 
Safety Board, Department of Transporta- 
tion.” 

(4) Subsection (e) of that section is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

(101) Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion, Department of Transportation. } 

(4102) Members, National Transportation 
19 Board, Department of Transportation 
40 

(5) Subsection (f) of that section is 
amended by striking out “thirty” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “thirty-nine”. 


Department of 
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(6) That section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(h) The President is further authorized to 
place one position in level III.“ 

(e) Subsections (b)(7), (d) (2), and (e) 
(12), (18), (14), (76), (82), and (89) of 
section 303 of the Federal Executive Salary 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 416, 5 U.S.C. 2211) 
are repealed. 

(t) The Act of August 1, 1956 (70 Stat. 
897, 46 U.S.C. 12410), is amended by striking 
out the words “Secretary of Commerce” 
where they appear therein and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Transportation”. 

(g) Section 1020 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out “Secretary 
of Commerce” wherever it appears therein 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Transportation”. 

(h) Subsection (1) of section 801 of title 
10, United States Code, is amended by strik- 
ing out “the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury” and inserting in lieu 
thereof the General Counsel of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation”. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Sec. 11. The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable after the end of each fiscal year, 
make a report in writing to the President for 
submission to the Congress on the activities 
of the Department during the preceding fis- 
cal year, 

SAVINGS PROVISIONS 

Sec. 12. (a) All orders, determinations, 
rules, regulations, permits, contracts, cer- 
tificates, licenses, and privileges— 

(1) which have been issued, made, granted, 
or allowed to become effective— 

(A) under any provision of law amended 
by this Act, or 

(B) in the exercise of duties, powers, or 
functions which are transferred under this 
Act, 
by (i) any department or agency, any func- 
tions of which are transferred by this Act, 
or (ii) any court of competent jurisdiction, 
and 

(2) which are in effect at the time this 
Act takes effect. 


shall continue in effect according to their 
terms until modified, terminated, superseded, 
set aside, or repealed by the Secretary, Board, 
or General Counsel (in the exercise of any 
authority respectively vested in them by tkis 
Act), by any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, or by operation of law. 

(b) The provisions of this Act shall not 
affect any proceedings pending at the time 
this section takes effect before any depart- 
ment or agency (or component thereof), 
functions of which are transferred by this 
Act; but such proceedings, to the extent that 
they relate to functions so transferred, shall 
be continued before the Department. Such 
proceedings, to the extent they do not relate 
to functions so transferred, shall be con- 
tinued before the department or agency be- 
fore which they were pending at the time of 
such transfer, In either case orders shall be 
issued in such proceedings, appeals shall be 
taken therefrom, and payments shall be 
made pursuant to such orders, as if this Act 
had not been enacted; and orders issued in 
any such proceedings shall continue in effect 
until modified, terminated, superseded, or 
repealed by the Secretary, Board, or General 
Counsel (in the exercise of any authority 
respectively vested in them by this Act), by 
a court of competent jurisdiction, or by oper- 
ation of law. 

(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2)— 

(A) the provisions of this Act shall not 
affect suits commenced prior to the date this 
section takes effect, and 

(B) in all such suits proceedings shall be 
had, appeals taken, and Judgments rendered, 
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in the same manner and effect as if this es? 
had not been enacted. 

No suit, action or other proceeding com- 
menced by or against any officer in his of- 
ficial capacity of any department or agency, 
functions of which are transferred by this 
Act, shall abate by reason of the enactment 
of this Act. No cause of action by or against 
any department or agency, functions of 
which are transferred by this Act, or by or 
against any officer thereof in his official 
capacity shall abate by reason of the enact- 
ment of this Act. Causes of actions, suits, 
actions or other proceedings may be asserted 
by or against the United States or such of- 
ficial of the Department as may be appro- 
priate and, in any litigation pending when 
this section takes effect, the court may at 
any time, on its own motion or that of any 
party, enter an order which will give effect 
to the provisions of this subsection. 

(2) If before the date on which this Act 
takes effect, any department or agency, or 
officer thereof in his official capacity, is a 
party to a suit, and under this Act— 

(A) such department or agency is trans- 
ferred to the Secretary, or 

(B) any function of such department, 
agency, or officer is transferred to the Secre- 
tary, 
then such suit shall be continued by the 
Secretary (except in the case of a suit not 
involving functions transferred to the Secre- 
tary, in which case the suit shall be con- 
tinued by the department, agency, or officer 
which was a party to the suit prior to the 
effective date of this Act). 

(d) With respect to any function, power, 
or duty transferred by this Act and exer- 
cised after the effective date of this Act, 
reference in any other Federal law to any 
department or agency, officer or office so 
transferred or functions of which are so 
transferred shall be deemed to mean the 
officer or agency in which this Act vests such 
function after such transfer. 


SEPARABILITY 


Sec. 13. If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stances is held invalid, the remainder of this 
Act, and the application of such provision 
to other persons or circumstances shall not 
be affected thereby. 


CODIFICATION 


Sec. 14. The Secretary shall propose to the 
Congress within two years from the effective 
date of this Act, a codification of all laws 
that contain the powers, duties, and func- 
tions transferred to or vested in the Secre- 
tary or the Department by this Act. 


EFFECTIVE DATE; INITIAL APPOINTMENT OF 
OFFICERS 

Sec. 15. (a) This Act shall take effect 
ninety days after the Secretary first takes 
Office, or on such prior date after enact- 
ment of this Act as the President shall pre- 
scribe and publish in the Federal Register. 

(b) Any of the officers provided for in sec- 
tion 3 or 5 of this Act may (notwithstanding 
subsection (a)) be appointed in the manner 
provided for in such sections, at any time 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
Such officers shall be compensated from the 
date they first take office, at the rates pro- 
vided for in sections 5 and 10 of this Act. 
Such compensation and related expenses of 
their offices shall be paid from funds avail- 
able for the functions to be transferred to 
the Department pursuant, to this Act. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD.: Mr. Chairman, 1 
move that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the, Committee rose 4 
the Speaker pro tempore Mr. Bocca 
having assumed the chair, Mr. PRICE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the Whole 
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House on the State of the Union, re- 
ported that that Committee having had 
under consideration the bill (H.R. 15963) 
to establish a Department of Transpor- 
tation, and for other purposes, had come 
to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD.. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks in the Record dur- 
ing the debate on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


H.R. 14026 WILL GIVE CONGRESS 
CHANCE TO FOLLOW PRESIDENT 
TRUMAN’S ADVICE 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
today I commented on President Harry 
Truman's excellent and timely warning 
on high interest rates. 

President Truman has spoken out 
clearly in the public interest. As usual, 
he has left no doubt about his position. 

I hope that this Congress will follow 
the lead of President Truman and speak 
out as clearly against high interest rates. 

Soon, the House of Representatives 
will take up H.R. 14026, which sets a 
4%4-percent ceiling on certificates of de- 
posit of under $100,000. This is a bill 
which will determine whether or not this 
Congress is truly interested in lower in- 
terest rates. When this legislation is 
voted on, I hope the Democrats on this 
floor will consider carefully the words of 
President Truman. 

Mr. Speaker, I place in the Recorp the 
text of President Truman’s remarks on 
interest rates as well as a front page 
story from the New York Times com- 
menting on the statement. 

The articles follow: 

Text oF STATEMENT BY TRUMAN ON INCREASE 
IN INTEREST RATES 

Kansas Crrx, Mo., August 28—In response 
to the many kind and warm messages, ex- 
pressing concern about my recent illness, I 
am glad to report that I am making satisfac- 
tory progress and expect that in the coming 
weeks I shall be able to resume my daily 
office routine, 

In the meantime, I have tried to keep up 
with the news of the world, as best I could. 
There was little comfort for me in what I 
read. 

There is a matter about which I am so 
deeply concerned that I feel it has become 
necessary for me to speak out. 

A drastic increase in interest rates has 
been imposed on the American economy. A 
warning is current that higher rates are yet 
to come. We are told that this action was 
necessary in order to forestall inflation. 

Of course, no one wants runaway inflation. 
But, I think it is fair to say that that kind 
of inflation is no longer possible in the 
United States. 
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What is more likely to happen is that we 
will bring on a precipitous deflation, if we 
persist in high interest practices. The result 
could be a serious depression. 

These higher interest rates were in fact an 
added burden on all governments—Federal, 
state and local. The added interest costs 
end up as a further tax on the consumer. 

We know from long experience that a dras- 
tic rise in interest rates works a hardship on 
the consuming public. It only benefits the 
privileged few. 

We have had problems with the nation’s 
money management through many critical 
periods in our history. Measures had to be 
taken by the Government to correct recur- 
ring abuses. 

The nation’s monetary structure was re- 
organized to be administered in the public 
interest through the Federal Reserve System. 
I am led to ask: “Is it being so administered 
now? Is it in the true sense a Federal sys- 
tem?” 

During my Administration, we faced a 
similar threat of an arbitrary raise in the 
rates of interest. This was at the time of 
the Korean conflict. 

I received notice of an impending move to 
confront the Government with a demand for 
higher interest rates of Treasury Bond issues, 
as well as certain other restrictive conditions, 
to be imposed by the Federal Reserve on the 
Treasury. 

This would have meant an imposition of 
an additional nonproductive tax burden on 
the public—and we rejected it. The Govern- 
ment prevailed. 

I rarely, these days, take up my pen to 
make comment on matters which I am con- 
fident are receiving the concern and atten- 
tion of the Administration. But, I thought 
that this was a matter which had reached a 
point where it became necessary for me to 
speak. There is yet time to remedy the 
situation, 

‘TRUMAN DISCERNS PERIL TO ECONOMY IN RIS- 
ING INTEREST—DECLARES RUNAWAY INFLA- 
TION Is No LONGER POSSIBLE—FEARS SHARP 
DEFLATION—WARNS OF A DEPRESSION—For- 
MER PRESIDENT, IN A RARE PUBLIC STATE- 
MENT, ASSERTS HIGH RaTES BENEFIT Few 


Kansas Crry, Mo., August 28.— Former 
President Harry S. Truman issued a public 
statement today expressing alarm about ris- 
ing interest rates. He warned that they 
could lead to “a serious depression.” 

“I rarely, these days, take up pen to make 
comment on matters which I am confident 
are receiving the concern and attention of 
the Administration,” Mr. Truman said. 

“But I thought that this was a matter 
which had reached the point where it became 
necessary for me to speak. There is yet time 
to remedy the situation.” 

Mr. Truman said, “A drastic increase in 
interest rates has been imposed on the Amer- 
ican economy. A warning is current that 
higher rates are yet to come. We are told 
that this action was necessary in order to 
forestall inflation.” 

PRECIPITOUS DEFLATION 

“Of course, no one wants runaway infla- 
tion,” he went on. “But I think it is fair to 
say that that kind of inflation is no longer 
possible in the United States.” 

“What is more likely to happen,” Mr. 
Truman said, “is that we will bring on a 
precipitous deflation if we persist in high 
interest practices. The result could be a 
serious depression.” 

David Noyes, a longtime friend and adviser 
to Mr. Truman, distributed the statement to 
newsmen at the Muehlebach Hotel. Mr. 
Noyes said Mr. Truman had worked on the 
statement for the last three days. Mr. 
Truman was not present when the statement 
was issued. 

Higher interest rates are an added burden 
on all Governments—Federal, state and 
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local—and eventually end up as a further tax 
on the consumer, the statement said. 

“We know from long experience that a 
drastic rise in interest rates works a hardship 
on the consuming public,” Mr. Truman de- 
clared. “It only benefits the privileged few.” 

“The nation’s monetary structure was re- 
organized to be administered in the public 
interest through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” he said. “I am led to ask: ‘Is it being 
so administered now? Is it in the true sense 
a Federal system?“ 

Mr. Truman said that during his Admin- 
istration the nation faced “a similar threat 
of an arbitrary rise in the rates of interest.” 

“This was at the time of the Korean con- 
flict. I received notice of an impending 
move to confront the Government with a 
demand for higher interest rates on Treasury 
bond issues as well as certain other restric- 
tive conditions, to be imposed by the Federal 
Reserve on the Treasury. This would have 
meant an imposition of an additional non- 
productive tax burden on the public—and we 
rejected it. The Government prevailed.” 

The former President said rising interest 
rates were “a matter about which I am so 
deeply concerned that I feel it has become 
necessary for me to speak out.” 


HIGH INTEREST RATES FAIL TO 
CURB INFLATION 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZ IO. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the crisis existing in the 
economy today due to the increasing 
high rates of interest caused by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board action of last De- 
cember 6. 

I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Members an excellent article that 
appeared in Sunday’s—August 28— 
Washington Post by the financial corre- 
spondent, Hobart Rowen, which outlines 
very clearly the reasons why the highest 
interest rates in 40 years have had little 
effect in dampening the economy. Mr. 
Rowen feels that economic textbooks will 
have to be rewritten because of the un- 
expected effects of Federal Reserve tight 
money policy. The results of the Fed’s 
action in raising regulation Q and the 
discount rate have amazed everyone at 
the Federal Reserve Board and most 
economists too. 

If the Fed had listened to our distin- 
guished chairman of the House Banking 
and Currency Committee, the gentleman 
from Texas, WRIGHT Patan, there would 
have been no amazement at the Fed or 
by our distinguished economists. The 
gentleman from Texas has always be- 
lieved, and stated in the hearings held by 
the Joint Economic Committee in De- 
cember 1965, that higher interest rates 
help very few and create serious disturb- 
ances and difficulties within the econ- 
omy. A high interest rate policy does 
nothing but pull our economy into reces- 
sion, as was witnessed in the late 1950's 
by the Fed-caused recessions. To quote 
Mr. Rowen: 

Higher interest rates have simply enhanced 
businessmen’s appetites to borrow money to 
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expand their plant capacity and add to in- 
ventories. 


Surely, this is no way to stem a threat- 
ening inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the article by Mr. 
Rowen following my remarks: 


Economic Impact: HIGH RATES Fan. To 
DAMPEN Boom 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


They'll have to rewrite the economics text- 
books after this period of high interest rates 
is over, because things have not proceeded 
according to the classic expectation. 

“An Introduction to Economic Reasoning,” 
an excellent primer produced by the reliable 
Brookings Institution, says on page 177: 

“Economists are . . generally agreed that 
the Federal Reserve has the power to pull the 
economy up short during inflation.” 

This is precisely what the Fed had in mind 
last December, when it touched off the cur- 
rent interest rate movement by raising the 
discount rate to 4½ per cent, and by allow- 
ing banks to pay as much as 5½ per cent for 
some of their time deposits. 

But to the amazement of the Fed and al- 
most everyone else, what has evolved is the 
highest interest rate pattern in more than 
40 years—but the economy has not been 
pulled up short. 

To the contrary, higher interest rates have 
simply enhanced businessmen’s appetites to 
borrow money to expand their plant capacity 
and add to inventories. 

In the second quarter, for example, the big 
city banks made loans totaling nearly $3 bil- 
lion—or almost 70 per cent higher than in 
the same period of 1965 when borrowing rates 
were lower. 

The impact of costly credit has struck down 
only the home construction industry, because 
funds that ordinarily would have been in- 
vested in mortgages (through savings and 
loan institutions) have moved into other 
more attractive investments. 

In other words, the country has been forced 
to take the “cure” of a tight money policy, 
but the “disease” of inflation, or excess de- 
mand, is still with us. 

The policy, in fact, cannot actually be 
called “tight money,” because the money sup- 
ply itself has continued to balloon upwards, 
High interest rates did not prevent the banks 
from creating new liquid resources to re- 
lend to their customers at even higher rates, 

Ingeniously, they developed new instru- 
ments to attract money (savings certificates; 
certificates of deposit, and the like), and sold 
off U.S. Government securities. There have 
been many ways of skinning the cat. 

Not entirely facetiously, a monetary ex- 
pert throws up his hands and says: 

“We'll probably have a bunch of strikes 
next year, and they will probably constitute 
a better stabilization policy than monetary 
policy.” 

The one lesson for the textbook of the 
future would seem to be that monetary 
policy unaided by fiscal policy is just about 
useless to control an inflation that originates 
through excessive demand. 

Government policy-makers are reduced to 
begging the banks to say “no” to their custo- 
mers. This is about as effective as asking 
kids to stay away from the cookie jar. 

No banker wants to turn away customers. 
Moreover, if the customer—willing to pay 
the going interest rate—is turned aside 
without good cause, he may not reappear in 
later and less frenetic times. 

In a speech in Boston a few weeks ago, 
Gov. Andrew Brimmer of the FRB said that 
“the crying need today is for more effective 
bank restraint on loan expansion.” 

The only way to get that restraint is to put 
a crimp in the expansion boom by higher 
taxes. Otherwise, the businessmen will bor- 
row, the bankers will lend, and interest 
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rates—as FRB Governor Dewey Daane clearly 
suggested the other day—will continue their. 
merry way upward. 


SCRAPING OUT THE BINS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a very timely editorial 
which appeared in the Bradenton Herald 
on August 22, 1966. John Hamner, one 
of the ablest newspaper editors in my 
State, has written about the fact that 
for the first time in more than a decade 
our Nation is depending almost entirely 
upon its current production of farm 
products to meet our domestic and for- 
eign requirements. Soon we must begin 
to consider unleashing the American 
farmer and letting him produce what 
the law of demand and supply requires. 

The editorial, “Scraping Out the Bins,” 
follows: 

SCRAPING OUT THE BINS 

Undoubtedly the “sleeper” story of the 
year—and maybe the century—is the sudden 
shrinking of America’s once seemingly in- 
exhaustible stocks of food. 

For the first time in more than a decade, 
reports the New York Times, the nation is 
depending almost entirely on current pro- 
duction of farm products to meet its domes- 
tic and foreign requirements. This is espe- 
cially so of grains. The only exception to 
the picture is cotton. 

A number of factors are responsible, chief 
among them the world population explosion. 
But an increasing consumption of meat, 
both here and in the more affluent countries 
abroad, has also led to an increasing demand 
for grain for animal feed. 

With other commodities, such as soybeans, 
crops have either not come up to expecta- 
tions or demand has been greater than 
planned for. 

Another factor is bureaucratic meddling 
in the form of what NEA correspondent Ray 
Cromley describes as an antiquated system 
of controls designed for an era of overabund- 
ance, 

Farmers are told how much they can plant 
and are penalized by a reduction in govern- 
ments subsidy payments if they exceed this 
limit, Not only has this system discouraged 
wheat farmers from increasing production 
but it has encouraged others, such as small, 
marginal cotton growers, to continue plant- 
ing this crop in order to qualify for the sure 
profit of subsidies rather than shifting to 
other crops where there is a booming market 
demand. 

In terms of wheat, the arithmetic is 
simple: 

This year’s crop is forecast at about 1.2 
billion bushels. Domestic needs and 
shipments are estimated at 1.5 billion bush- 
els. Consequently, as much as 300 million 
bushels may have to come out of reserves 
which, as of June 30, were down to 536 mil- 
lion bushels, the lowest in 13 years. 

To the starving part of the world, if this 
trend were permitted to continue, it could 
mean disaster. For the American housewife, 
it could mean an even higher price tag on a 
loaf of bread. 

Corn stocks held by the government are at 
100 million bushels, down from 450 milllion 
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last year, and the government has stopped 
selling corn for export entirely. 

All of this did not come about unnoticed 
and overnight, of course. The government 
started worrying about the wheat situation 
last spring and permitted farmers a 15 per 
cent increase in sowing for the 1967 crop. 
Just recently, another 15 per cent increase 
was granted. 

Together, the increases will add 16.6 mil- 
lion acres to the national allotment, bringing 
it up to a total of 68.2 million acres. How- 
ever, this is still far less than the 80 million 
acres that were sown each year before crop 
restrictions came along. 

Many people have long been demanding 
the “unleashing” of the American farmer to 
raise as much as he wants of what he wants 
and to let the free market govern supply 
and demand. 

In the past, the main cause for alarm was 
the enormous of paying farmers for 
not growing things and to maintain the ware- 
houses bulging with the things they did 
grow. 

In the remaining years of this century, the 
American farmer may very well have to be 
unleashed—not to save money but so save 
people. 


DEDICATION OF BARKLEY DAM 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
Saturday, August 20, 1966, was a proud 
day for the people of western Kentucky, 
and for the State as a whole, for it was 
on this date that Barkley Dam was dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late Alben W. 
Barkley, one of our Nation’s greatest 
statesmen. It was most appropriate that 
this $142 million multipurpose project, 
situated near Grand Rivers, Ky.; was 
dedicated by Vice President HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY. I call to the attention of 
the Members of the House an editorial 
by Edwin J. Paxton, editor and publisher 
of the Paducah Sun-Democrat entitled, 
“Living Memorials to a Great Man”: 

LIVING MEMORIALS To A GREAT MAN 

Barkley Dam and Lake Barkley, which a 
few hours hence will be dedicated in honor 
of the late vice president by his successor 
and admirer, Vice President HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, are the sort of memorials Alben W. 
Barkley would have appreciated. They are 
not in any sense monuments, but vital, liv- 
ing, enduringly useful engineering works 
which typify Mr. Barkley’s own love of life 
and his concern for the well being of his 
fellow citizens. 

All his long, public life Alben Barkley 
fought for legislation and for public im- 
provements beneficial to the “little people,” 
the common run of Americans who, like 
himself, spring from humble beginnings. 
This often brought him into conflict with 
“the interests”—the old whiskey trust, the 
old Kentucky Jockey Club, the old political 
power of the L & N Rallroad, the private 
utility lobby, the “bipartisan combine” of 
secret political-financial forces which used 
to choose Kentucky’s governors. This made 
him a strong admirer and natural supporter 
of President Woodrow Wilson, who took of- 
fice at the same time Barkley went to Con- 
gress from Kentucky’s First District. It 
made him an equally strong admirer, sup- 
porter, and eventually the Senate majority 
leader of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
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Barkley believed that the profession. of 
government, in a democratic society and 
next to the ministry or medicine, was the 
highest calling to which a man could aspire. 
He believed that it is not only proper but 
the only right thing to do with govern- 
ment, to devote its powers to doing those 
desirable things for the people they cannot 
do for themselves, individually. 

Thus the significant memorials to him, 
and the ones he would treasure, are living, 
useful things contributing to the well being 
of the people—Barkley Airport and Barkley 
Park here in Paducah, his hometown; and 
the infinitely greater, more beneficial im- 
provements of this dam and reservoir. 

Barkley Dam is a multi-purpose project, 
providing flood control, navigation, low-cost 
power, conservation and recreation advan- 
tages that will benefit millions of Americans 
for a long time to come. Originally it was 
opposed by the private utility interests, 
which at one time succeeded in persuading 
Congress to improve navigation, and only 
navigation, on the lower Cumberland by 
building several smaller dams. These would 
have provided neither electric power nor 
flood control, and would have still required 
several lockages for river craft instead of the 
one Barkley Dam affords. 

One of the unique features made possible 
for construction of Barkley Dam as it now 
stands is the free-flowing canal linking 
Kentucky Lake with Lake Barkley. Besides 
being of inestimable benefit to navigation 
(300 unobstructed miles of water in the two 
connected lakes) the canal makes possible 
the unified control of floods and water 
storage for two vast watersheds. Thus com- 
bined, the two man-made lakes can contrib- 
ute far greater total benefits than they could 
if not joined by the canal. 

It is fitting that the former Governor- 
Senator Earle C. Clements will introduce 
Vice President HUMPHREY at the dedication 
ceremonies. Senator Clements in May of 


1956 introduced the joint resolution by 


which Congress named the project for Mr. 
Barkley. Rep. WILLIAM NatcHer of Ken- 
tucky’s Second District should be remem- 
bered on this occasion. It was he, a decade 
ago, who rescued the first appropriation to 
begin construction of Barkley Dam; the item 
had been deleted by the appropriations com- 
mittee, and Mr. NATCHER’s eloquent plea to 
his colleagues on the floor of the House got 
the money restored. 

It is fitting that Tennessee’s Congressman 
Jor Evins will be on the speaker’s stand, As 
a veteran member of the appropriations com- 
mittee he has fought long and hard for the 
project, as have some other Tennessee con- 
gressional members. 

In this connection, we Kentuckians should 
remember that the Barkley project is as 
much Tennessee's as it is ours. Half the res- 
ervoir lies in that great state, and all the 
water comes from there. It is of greater eco- 
nomic importance to Tennessee’s capital, 
Nashville, than to any other single commu- 
nity. And Tennessee leaders, including the 
great newspaper The Nashville Tennessean, 
were working hard for this undertaking be- 
fore we were. 

Finally, it is today fitting to quote the 
words of the Senate Public Works Commit- 
tee in its 1956 report: 

„. . . The committee realizes that no en- 
gineering structure is capable of symbolizing 
the greatness of the man Alben W. Barkley, 
but we can honor his life in a modest man- 
ner by having this dam and reservoir bear 
his name.” 


— — — 


COMMUNIST INFLUENCE IS IN - 
JECTED IN CIVIL DISOBEDI- 


ENCE 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
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minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, is well known as an au- 
thority on the methods of subversion em- 
ployed by the Communist Party. I 


-should like to share with the Members 


of Congress today a report by him on the 
ways that “Communist influence is 
cleverly being injected into civil dis- 
obedience”: 

[From the FBI Law Enforcement Bulletin, 

February 1966] 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
FEDERAL BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION. 


- To All Law Enforcement Oficials: 


The American college student today is be- 
ing subjected to a bewildering and danger- 
ous conspiracy perhaps unlike any social 
challenge ever before encountered by our 
youth. On many campuses he faces a tur- 


bulence built on unrestrained individualism, ` 


repulsive dress and speech, outright ob- 
scenity, disdain for moral and spiritual 
values, and disrespect for law and order. 
This movement, commonly referred to as the 
“New Left,” is complex in its deceitful ab- 
surdity and characterized by its lack of 
common sense. 

Fortunately, a high percentage of the more 
than 3 million full-time college students are 
dedicated, hardworking, and serious-minded 
young people; however, their good deeds and 
achievements are greatly overshadowed by 
those who are doing a tremendous amount 
of talking but very little thinking. 

Much of this turmoil has been connected 
with a feigned concern for the vital rights 
of free speech, dissent, dnd petition. Hard- 
core fanatics have used these basic rights 
of our democratic society to distort the is- 
sues and betray the public. However, mil- 
lions of Americans, who know from experi- 
ence that freedom and rights also mean 
duties and responsibilities, are becoming 
alarmed over the anarchistic and seditious 
ring of these campus disturbances. They 
know liberty and justice are not possible 
without law and order. 

The Communist Party, USA, as well as 
other subversive groups, is jubilant over 
these new rebellious activities. The unvar- 
nished truth is that the communist con- 
spiracy is seizing this insurrectionary cli- 
mate to captivate the thinking of rebellious- 
minded youth and coax them into the com- 
munist movement itself or at least agitate 
them into serving the communist cause. 
This is being accomplished primarily by a 
two-pronged offensive—a much-publicized 
college speaking program and the campus- 
oriented communist W. E. B. DuBois Clubs 
of America. Therefore, the communist in- 
fluence is cleverly injected into civil dis- 


obedience and reprisals against our economic 


political and social system. 

There are those who scoff at the signifi- 
cance of these student flare-ups, but let us 
make no mistake: the Communist Party does 
not consider them insignificant. The par- 
ticipants of the New Left are part of the 
100,000 “state of mind” members Gus Hall, 
the Party’s General Secretary, refers to when 
he talks of Party strength. He recently 
stated the Party is experiencing the greatest 
upsurge in its history with a “one to two 
thousand” increase in membership in the 
last year. 

For the first time since 1959, the Party 
plans a national convention this spring. We 
can be sure that high on the agenda will 
be strategy and plans to win the New Left 
and other new members. A communist stu- 
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dent, writing in an official Party organ, re- 
cently stated, “There is no question but that 
the New Left will be won.” 

Thus, the communists’ intentions are 
abundantly clear. We have already seen the 
effects of some of their stepped-up activities, 
and I firmly believe a vast majority of the 
American public is disgusted and sickened 
by such social orgies. One recourse is to 
support and encourage the millions of youth 
who refuse to swallow the communist bait. 
Another is to let it be known far and wide 
that we do not intend to stand idly by and 
let demagogues make a mockery of our laws 
and demolish the foundation of our Re- 
public. 

JOHN EDGAR Hoover, 
Director, 
FEBRUARY 1, 1966. 


INFLATION AND THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, I share 
in part the President’s weekend admoni- 
tion with regard to inflation. Certainly, 
I prefer the problems of prosperity in 
the 1960’s to the problems of poverty in 
the 193078. 

But, after sharing this thought, Mr. 
Speaker, the President and I appear to 
part company. 

My concern over the inflationary spiral 
does not lead me to wax eloquent about 
the price of beef on the hoof. I am more 
concerned about the price the housewife 
has to pay for meat and about the price 
the pensioner must pay for lodging, and 
about the price the social security re- 
cipient must pay for clothing. 

It seems to me, Mr, Speaker, that this 
Congress and this administration are 
long overdue in recognizing that the peo- 
ple who fought for the social gains of 
the last 30 years—those stalwart sup- 
porters of the Democratic Party who 
made possible social security, minimum 


_ Wages, unemployment insurance, Federal 


deposit insurance, child labor laws and 
other basic social legislation—are being 
swept down the river of inflation. 

During the last 6 months this Con- 
gress has fiddled while the country has 
burned with a 34-percent increase in 
prime interest rates and a 650-percent 
increase in consumer credit costs. 

The increases that the Congress has 
voted in social security benefits have 
nearly eroded to a deficit in purchasing 
power, the increases in Federal pay have 
eroded to a deficit in purchasing power, 
the pressures on all employees—public 
and private—to keep up with the cost of 
living are so great that the administra- 
tion’s cost-price guidelines have been all 
but scrapped. 

Even Mr. Walter Heller, Chairman of 
President Kennedy’s Council of Econom- 
ic Advisers, and, for several months, the 
Chairman for the current administra- 
tion, has warned that Congress and the 
administration must act quickly if we 
are not to face an acute recession. Mr. 
Heller is widely credited with being the 
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architect of more than 60 months of 
economic expansion without inflation. 
Why, now, do the same people who fol- 
lowed his advice in the past shun it 
today? 

Can the reason be that just prior to an 
election Members of Congress fear rais- 
ing taxes, legislating credit restrictions, 
and possibly imposing price and wage 
restrictions? I, for one, Mr. Speaker, am 
not obsessed with the alleged unpopular- 
ity of this type of necessary legislation. 
If my constituency does not recognize 
that inflationary erosion of the dollar 
places all of the social gains of the last 30 
years in jeopardy, then I misjudge their 
intelligence. 

I believe they elected me to support 
basic legislation that will improve their 
well-being and that of their families and 
all the American people and humanity in 
general. All of these objectives will be 
lost if this inflationary spiral continues. 

Inflation will make it impossible to live 
up to our farflung commitments abroad. 
Examine the plight of France and Eng- 
land. Inflation will make it impossible 
to live up to our commitments to retired 
parents. Examine the social security 
programs of Brazil and Argentina. 

Certainiy, Mr. Speaker, we all recog- 
nize the disastrous effects of inflation on 
employment. If we cannot learn from 
history we have only to look at the in- 
dustry most seriously hit today—con- 
struction. 

Nationally, single family housing starts 
are off over 50 percent, other construc- 
tion is off over 30 percent. This means 
that over 30 percent of the people em- 
ployed in construction at this time last 
year, are now unemployed. To be sure, 
they are receiving unemployment bene- 
fits as a result of legislation supported by 
their parents, but this does not build 
the Great Society. It merely saps it. 

Why are housing starts off? Simply 
because single family houses now cost 
too much to finance. A house that could 
be bought for $2,000 down and $110 a 
month 6 months ago, now costs $4,000 
and $140 a month. This is the price of 

inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, the President said 48 
hours ago that “we were worried about 
inflation and we are going to do every- 
thing we can to solve the problem.” 

When he said we,“ Mr. Speaker, that 
includes all members of the Democratic 
Party: 

As Democrats, Mr. Speaker, what “we” 
should not do is invite concerned Demo- 
crats to join the GOP. Rather, we 
should ask them to understand and sup- 
port the Democratic Party when it votes 
anti-inflationary legislation. And I fur- 
ther suggest, Mr. Speaker, that we take 
this action now. 

We should not take the politically ex- 
pedient path of putting it off until after 
the election. We must face up to our 
sworn duty and place the brakes on in- 
flation immediately. 


LOW INTEREST RATES 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing so inflationary as the increase 
of interest rates. 

Too many are inclined to overlook the 
fact that interest is the cost of the use 
of money and that there are few if any 
segments of our economy which can op- 
erate without borrowed money, The in- 
terest paid on loans is part of the cost 
of operation of every business. 

A jump in the interest rate from 5 
percent per annum to 6 percent per an- 
num is equivalent to an increase of 20 
percent of cost for the use of that money. 

Although we hear a great deal about 
the rise of wages and the cost of ma- 
terials and the cost of the finished prod- 
uct and the cost of services, too little is 
said about the rise of interest rates. It 
is high time that the Congress did more 
than just look at the problem. We must 
do something about it and do it at once. 
In that connection I am pleased to call 
the attention of our colleagues to the 
following statement on the subject made 
by President Harry S. Truman on Au- 
gust 28, 1966: 


In response to the many kind and warm 
messages, expressing concern about my re- 
cent illness, I am glad to report that I am 
making satisfactory progress and expect that 
in the coming weeks I shall be able to resume 
my daily office routine. 

In the meantime, I have tried to keep up 
with the news of the world, as best I could. 
There was little comfort for me in what I 
read. 

There is a matter about which I am 80 
deeply concerned that I feel it has become 
necessary for me to speak out. 

A drastic increase in interest rates has 
been imposed on the American economy. A 
warning is current that higher rates are 
yet to come. We are told that this action 
was necessary in order to forestall inflation. 

Of course, no one wants runaway infia- 
tion. But, I think it is fair to say that that 
kind of inflation is no longer possible in the 
United States. 

What is more likely to happen is that we 
will bring on a precipitous deflation, if we 
persist in high interest practices. The re- 
sult could be a serious depression. 

These higher interest rates were in fact 
an added burden on all governments—Fed- 
eral, state and local. The added interest 
costs end up as a further tax on the con- 
sumer, 

We know from long experience that a 
drastic rise in interest rates works a hard- 
ship on the consuming public. It only bene- 
fits the privileged few. 

We have had problems with the nation’s 
money management through many critical 
periods in our history. Measures had to be 
taken by the Government to correct recur- 
ring abuses. 

The nation’s monetary structure was re- 
organized to be administered in the public 
interest through the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. I am led to ask: Is it being so admin- 
istered now? Is it in the true sense a Fed- 
eral system?” 

During my Administration, we faced a 
similar threat of an arbitrary raise in the 
rates of interest. This was at the time of 
the Korean conflict. 

I received notice of an impending moye 
to confront the Government with a demand 
for higher interest rates of Treasury Bond 
issues, as well as certain other restrictive 
conditions, to be imposed by the Federal 
Reserve on the Treasury. 
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This would have meant an imposition of 
an additional nonproductive tax burden on 
the public—and we rejected it. The Gov- 
ernment prevailed. 

I rarely, these days, take up my pen to 
make comment on matters which I am con- 
fident are receiving the concern and atten- 
tion of the Administration. But I thought 
that this was a matter which had reached a 
point where it became necessary for me to 
speak. There is yet time to remedy the 
situation. 


US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE INFORMATION COSTS 
FARMERS A BILLION DOLLARS 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, what in the 
world is Secretary Freeman and the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture up to? This 
last year American farmers were cheated 
out of something like $1 billion in corn, 
wheat, soybean, and grain sorghum, 
aside from USDA efforts to dump sur- 
plus stocks to hold down farm prices. 

We have also seen this basic policy 
implemented by hide export controls, in- 
creased cheese imports, reduced pork 
purchases, efforts to cut school milk, and 
so forth. 

It is now obvious that basic policy con- 
cepts of holding down farm prices went 
way back to influence the presentation 
of analysts. The statistical and eco- 
nomic services evidently have been 
utilized to hold down farm prices. 

Let me examine the pattern and costs 
to farmers commodity by commodity 
by which I believe is proof that USDA 
lost the farmer about $1 billion because 
of the kind of economic and statistical 
analysis which they published. 

CORN 


In November 1965, at che peak of the 
time when farmers were selling corn, the 
feed situation stated: 

The record crop this year is expected to 
exceed total utilization, and carryover into 
1966-67 is expected to increase to around 
1,275 million bushels. 


The issuance of that report adversely 
affected farm prices. As a matter of 
fact, on November 15, 1965, the average 
price to farmers for corn was only 98 
cents a bushel. On August 9, 1966, the 
Department of Agriculture stated as fol- 
lows with respect to corn: 

The October 1, 1965 carryover may be about 
15% below the carryover of 1,170 million 
bushels in 1965. 


If we accept this figure, then the 
carryover will be not 1,275 million 
bushels, but only 995 million bushels—a 
difference of 280 million bushels. The 
price of corn has moved up sharply from 
98 cents in November 1965 to $1.27 in 
July 1966 due to what the Department 
of Agriculture now calls strong de- 
mand. From the 1965 crop, USDA 
states that farmers will sell about 2 bil- 
lion bushels. If we assume that this in- 
accurate estimate of demand cost farm- 
ers even as little as half the difference 
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between the 98-cent price in November 
and the $1.27 in July, then this inaccu- 
rate forecast cost farmers about $300 
million. 

WHEAT 

My colleague, the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. DoLE], so effectively pointed 
out the situation with regard to wheat 
last Monday, August 22—page 20125 of 
the RECORD. 

As late as October 27, 1965, the Wheat 
Situation stated: 

Total disappearance in 1965-66 is placed at 
somewhat over 1.4 billion bushels with carry- 
over stocks on June 30, 1966, now estimated 
at 750 million bushels. 


According to the stocks of grains in 
all positions report, issued by USDA on 
July 25, 1966, the actual carryover was 
536 million bushels—214 million bushels 
less than forecast earlier. In October of 
1965, the wheat price was $1.35 a bushel. 
By July of 1966, when the real figures 
became available, the price of wheat had 
jumped to $1.74 a bushel—an increase of 
39 cents a bushel. From the 1965 crop, 
farmers sold 1.2 billion bushels of wheat. 
There is no question that if the true de- 
mand figures had been made available 
to farmers and others that wheatgrow- 
ers would have received at least 15 cents 
a bushel more for their crop, or about 
$180 million. 

SOYBEANS 

In November of 1965, the outlook issue 
of the USDA fats and oils situation indi- 
cated that the carryover of soybeans on 
September 1, 1966, would be about 90 
million bushels. The statement in the 
official fats and oils situation was as 
follows: 

The supply increase of 115 million bushels 
is greater than can readily be absorbed even 
by the expanding markets expected during 
1965-66, so a sharp buildup in carryover will 
occur. Carryover stocks of 1965-crop soy- 
beans on August 31, 1966, are currently fore- 
cast at about 90 million bushels, compared 
with 30 million ending 1964-65 and the pre- 
vious record of 88 million in 1959. A carry- 
over this size would be only enough to satisfy 
14% months’ normal requirements for crush- 
ing and export. 


However, on August 9, 1966, after 
farmers had sold practically all of their 
soybeans, we find the following statement 
in the demand and price situation of 
USDA of August 1966: 

Carryover stocks of soybeans on Septem- 
ber 1, 1966 are now estimated at around the 
30 million bushels of a year ago. 


In November 1965, the price of soy- 
beans was only $2.36 a bushel. On July 
15, 1966, the price had shot up to $3.37 
a bushel—an increase of $1.01. From the 
1965 crop, farmers sold 820 million bush- 
els. If farmers had obtained only half 
of this increase, which they richly de- 
served, in view of the true supply situa- 
tion, this would have increased farm 
income by about $400 million. 

GRAIN SORGHUMS 

In November of 1965, Freeman’s staff 
stated that the carryover of grain sor- 
ghums at the end of the market year 
would be 600 million bushels—an in- 
crease of 34 million bushels above a year 
earlier. It now appears that the carry- 
over of stocks of sorghum grains will 
probably be about 450 million bushels, or 
25 percent less than the Government 
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forecast. In the meantime market prices 
for grain sorghums, which at the time of 
the original forecast was about $1.75, rose 
to $1.83 on July 15, 1966. 

From the 1965 crop farmers sold about 
500 million bushels of grain sorghums. 
If we only use half of the increase, these 
inaccurate forecasts cost grain sorghum 
farmers at least $25 million. The price 
of grain sorghums has been held down by 
heavy Government sales. It is one of 
the few commodities that Freeman con- 
tinues to dump. 

SUMMARY 


You will note that in all four com- 
modities demand was understated and 
carryover was overstated. It would be 
understandable if there had been errors 
on both sides of the supply-demand pic- 
ture, but the pattern is too consistent to 
be the result of mere error. 

Did the price controllers in the Council 
of Economic Advisers affect the judg- 
ment and statements of the USDA 
analysts? 

Whatever happened to objectivity in 
economic analysis? 

It is a dark day for farmers when we 
find these situation reports wrong—all in 
the same direction: understating de- 
mand and overstating carryover. This 
on top of commodity dumping, misuse of 
export and import controls, and other 
efforts to hold down farmers prices. 

The farmers, who were for too long 
the whipping boy of the administration 
as a cause of inflation, want answers. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S WARNING 


Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include a statement. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, the 
statement of yesterday by former Presi- 
dent Truman on rising interest rates 
should be read and then weighed care- 
fully by every Member of this Congress. 
Even more, these words of counsel 
should be contemplated by every Ameri- 
can. 

As his Congressman, I know he has 
suffered from a recent illness. For him 
to summon his limited strength at this 
time to issue these words of caution 
demonstrates his deep interest in the 
welfare of the country he loves. 

I congratulate you, President Truman, 
for serving notice upon all of us of the 
dangers present in the upward spiral of 
interest rates. 

You have pointed out what can happen 
by applying the monetary brakes too 
tightly. The economy, like a motor car, 
can be spun around and turned from 
prosperity into the direction of a re- 
cession. 

Today we have Vietnam, but our 
dearly beloved former President faced, as 
his Congressman, the threat of rising 
interest rates during the Korean conflict. 


He took a firm hand then and such firm- 


ness must be repeated today. As he so 
wisely suggests the present situation can 
be remedied. 
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Mr. Speaker, President Truman's 
statement in full is set out herewith in 
the hope that it may serve notice of the 
peril of rising interest rates and thus 
serve as a stimulant for reexamination 
which may in turn lead to corrective 
policies. The text of the statement 
follows: 


In response to the many kind and warm 
message, expressing concern about my recent 
illness, I am glad to report that Iam making 
satisfactory progress and expect that in the 
coming weeks I shall be able to resume my 
dally office routine, 

In the meantime, I have tried to keep up 
with the news of the world, as best I could. 
There was little comfort for me in what I 
read. 

There is a matter about which I am sọ 
deeply concerned that I feel it has become 
necessary for me to speak out. 

A drastic increase in interest rates has been 
imposed on the American economy. A warn- 
ing is current that higher rates are yet to 
come. We are told that this action was 
necessary in order to forestall inflation. 

Of course, no one wants runaway inflation. 
But, I think it is fair to say that that kind of 
inflation is no longer possible in the United 
States. 

What is more likely to happen is that we 
will bring on a precipitous defiation, if we 
persist in high interest practices. The result 
could be a serious depression, 

These higher interest rates were in fact 
an added burden on all governments—Fed- 
eral, State, and local. The added interest 
costs end up as a further tax on the con- 
sumer. 

We know from long experience that a dras- 
tic rise in interest rates works a hardship on 
the consuming public. It only benefits the 
privileged few. 

We have had problems with the nation’s 
money management through many critical 
periods in our history. Measures had to be 
taken by the Government to correct recur- 
ring abuses. 

The nation’s monetary structure was reor- 

to be administered in the public 
interest through the Federal Reserve System. 
I am led to ask: “Is it being so administered 
now? Is it in the true sense a Federal sys- 
tem?” 

During my administration, we faced a 
similar threat of an arbitrary raise in the 
rates of interest. This was at the time of 
the Korean conflict. 

I received notice of an impending move to 
confront the Government with a demand for 
higher interest rates of Treasury Bond issues, 
as well as certain other restrictive conditions, 
to be imposed by the Federal Reserve on the 
Treasury. 

This would have meant an imposition of an 
additional nonproductive tax burden on the 
public—and we rejected it. The Government 
prevailed. 

I rarely, these days, take up my pen to make 
comment on matters which I am confident 
are receiving the concern and attention of 
the Administration. But, I thought that this 
was a matter which had reached a point 
where it became nec for me to speak. 
There is yet time to remedy the situation. 


RESULTS OF JULY OPINION POLL 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Ruopes] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, the latter part of July I mailed 
my public opinion poll to approximately 
204,000 constituents. The first 10,000 
returned have been tabulated, and I wish 
to include the results in the RECORD. 
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Statistically, of these first 10,000; 59 
percent were completed by Republicans, 
29 percent by Democrats, and 12 percent 
by independents and nonpartisans. 
Seventy-one percent of the replies were 
from men, and 29 percent from women. 
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Agewise, 26 percent were completed by 
those under 35; 31 percent by those be- 
tween 36 and 50; 25 percent by those 
between 51 and 64; and 18 percent were 
over 65. The questions and tabulated 
responses to my poll follow: 


FOREIGN POLICY 


1. In light 85 me current status of the war in Vietnam, would you favor— 


(a uing air / n d ES 2,191 
Extending ees 2 bombing in North Vietnam’s industrial centers and harbors? - è 353 3 75 — 
DMW ff ðͤ PE 970 
Would you favor tion of U.S. foreign aid to nations trading with the Communist North Vietnamese 8, 880 4 4 T 
2 Would you favor trade with Communist nations on any of the following bases: 
a h 3, 658 2, 538 148 
8 940 3, 595 205 
241 3, 908 144 
(a 5, 262 1,929 213 
FISCAL POLICY 
4, The cost of living has increased over 3.5 percent since January 1965. The ret y administration 9 at this time spe- 
cific measures which would lessen furt — Do you favor immediate steps to halt the upward trend in living costs: 8, 544 566 239 
5. If you e immediate steps to halt inflationary pressures, which of the following alternatives would you 9 
R ˙ .. ⁵⁵— ]⅛¼—„¼ !!... — aii <n 816 4,080 272 
(b ETE in Federal Reserve banking controls (raise discount rate and increase reserve requirements, tightening cred- 
— — 2 —— 2 2 — 22 wJ—ꝛ—2————— 897 040 
(e) Continue pressure for voluntary self-control by industry to reduce rate of investment and expansion?_ 28 2211 Sa 
(d) Reduce Hoderal nondelanse spending? v . aa ae E AAA 8 7.545 679 165 
(e) pape Federal wage and price control . SSE eerie + RT ROS x 2, 074 3,318 343 
(f) Tighten consumer “credit requirements by imposing controls on installment buying „ 4,455 1, 643 706 
DOMESTIC POLICY 
6, Legislation has been adopted protecting the public’s “right to know” and to prevent . — e from withholding other than 
top-level security information from public view. Does such a law meet with your approval?___-.......---.-...--.---------------- 7, 992 1,234 315 
7. The reliability of present administration statements regarding Government activity bas bi Se subject of considerable speculation. 
oona is sometimes referred to as the credibility gap. W hich of the following best expresses your opinion of administration state- 
$ Always pace place — — Rich — . y R ⅛·-ů c ð uence 380 3, 287 213 
idence in administration statements 3, 500 1,914 182 
Seldom | — 5 —. — in administration statements 4, 662 1, 252 231 
D Never place confidence in administration statements <a nnn m m m m — 1,204 2, 224 285 
Veterans who earn outside incomes of more than $3,000 per year are not entitled to full pension benefits. Would you favor— 
Increasi 3, 367 1, 667 753 
ng 961 2, 264 570 
4 6 9 in the limit? 4,429 1, 208 791 
. Con 
a) Continuing presen 646 1,961 523 
) Instituting some form of universal Government serv 3, 2 
ment, 3 4.620 1. 884 2, 163 
e) Altering the 1, 454 2, 865 
10. e the subject of — — 
a) Federal legislation placing rigid standards of control on 3 manufacturers? 2,576 3, 234 144 
8 ) Nonlegislative efforts to increase manufac 5, 384 1,075 149 
No Federal activity in this area? e v ... EO 3, 480 1,816 261 
11. The Congress has been considering legislation setting up Federal standards for the labeling and packaging of consumer goods. Would 
you Savor such legigtationn ‚ ‚ r E E E EE 6, 619 2,449 426 
12, Are you in favor of adding the proposed Federal Department of Transportation to the Cabinet 44 2,217 5, 544 1,962 
SOCIAL 
13. The Federal Government bas increased its support of all phases of education considerably in the last 5 years. Would you favor 
Further increases in Federal education fetivitg t. 7·—ꝙ§—7v72à—w71õͥ dU“ new nn wn ncn en docenenacatoenenwaseqsqveanenssaney 1,909 3, 399 224 
) A decrease in Federal education activity? 5, 987 1,372 213 
6) INO CHANGE ee E T 1, 680 1,994 335 
14. Antidiserimination statutes are being wh ery in the field of Levy sna Would you favor 
Federal laws to prevent refusal to sell a house to another because of race. 1,140 4.207 160 
Federal laws to prevent refusal to rent a house to another because of race? 1.241 4,243 171 
e No Federal l lation of any type in this area? Mm 7, 674 949 239 
15. A new law allows the Federal Government to pay part of the rent of large, low-income 
aid, Should Maricopa County participate in such a program of rent supplements?_.--.....--------------------------------------- 1, 851 7, 582 567 
ARIZONA 
16. Many Arizons Indian reservations are near metropolitan areas and have become ripe for development. To achieve this develop- 
ment would you fayor— 
8 * Allowing the reservations to remain separate entities, not subject to State controls? 2,773 1,804 873 
Treating the reservations as separate municipalities under State ie 2, 054 978 495 
c) Allowing the reservations to remain separate initially, but aiming them toward eventual annexation into existing cities? 6,778 1, 437 777 
17. Do you favor the proposed central Arizona project which would bring water from the Colorado River into the central part of the State?_ 8, 530 601 727 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
18. “from 2 toa years. W has 5 d a constitutional amendment increasing the term of office of Members of the House of Representatives 
m 4 years. you— 
Oppose the eee TAPANT n MEEO N r ye Det on Sais Reet tee SST eile. Aircel SR ea ARE cc | 3, 414 2, 764 206 
b Favor the amendment, but stagger 4,755 1, 698 1,201 
Favor the amendment, but elect the entire House at the same time as the Pres 843 3, 310 215 
D Favor the amendment, but elect the entire Housè between 1, 128 2,899 277 
19. Recent Supreme Court decisions have strictly limited the interrogation of eriminal suspects by police. If it included adequate safe- 
against police harassment, would you favor a constitutional amendment giving police more leeway in preliminary question- 
TTT ⁰•Ä „„ TEE . ee T 8, 984 876 140 


FARMER AND CONSUMER 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, ask unanimousconsent that the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] 
may extend hisremarksat this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s decisions on the 1967 


wheat program may mean lower returns 
to producers next year. 

As the House Republican Task Force 
on Agriculture has pointed out, a drop in 
wheat prices would be a serious blow to 
farmers, and would do nothing to stem 
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the increase in retail bread prices. The 
principal factors in the bread price rise 
are not wheat prices, but the rapidly in- 
creasing processing, marketing, and dis- 
tribution costs which are being pushed up 
by the administration’s own inflationary 
fiscal policies, plus the cost of the wheat 
certificate program, 

All of these inflated costs of produc- 
tion and processing must be paid for by 
the consumer under present programs 
and policies. The American consumer is 
also required, in effect, to subsidize our 
wheat exports to foreign countries. 

Wheat acreage for next year has been 
increased almost one-third more than 
this year without any change in the 
Government's price mechanism. The 
Department of Agriculture has quietly 
announced that farmers in the wheat 
program will receive certificates on little 
more than a third of their production 
next year, compared to 45 percent of 
this year’s crop. This means that if in- 
creased production causes market prices 
to fall next year, wheat producers will 
receive a lower blend price per bushel 
than they could have under similar cir- 
cumstances this year. 

U.S. farmers are not contributing to 
inflation, but are its principal victims. 
Total farm production expenses are 5- 
percent higher this year than last, and in 
the past 6 years have increased 20.5 per- 
cent. Yet, while inflation is constantly 
driving up their costs, farmers still have 
no assurance that they will receive fair 
or adequate prices for their production. 
Instead, they are faced with Government 
actions which would have the effect of 
seriously deflating their income. 

I do not see how the administration 
can take this big a gamble with our food 
supply. We need increased production, 
but farmers are going to think twice 
about planting more wheat if they see 
a chance that their prices might take a 
nosedive next year—they do not want 
to be left holding the bag, as they have 
so often in the past. 


VIETNAM WAR FINANCING 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MIN- 
SHALL] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, syndi- 
cated columnist Eliot Janeway, whose 
outstanding articles are carried on the 
financial page of the Cleveland Press, has 
an excellent commentary on the eco- 
nomic consequences of Vietnam. 

I recommend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

VIETNAM Wark FINANCING: No Way To Run A 
War 
(By Eliot Janeway) 

New Tonk. —Last time there was a war, 
people scrambled to load up on sugar and 
shoes and tires. They cleaned out the car 
dealers’ lots. They made sure their homes 
were in good repair—especially their deep 
freezes. Draft calls and tax talk started a 
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flight from money into items expected to be 
on the shoppers’ list of sho: 

Franklin D. Roosevelt codified our way of 
thinking about the economic consequences of 
war in his momentous proclamation, at the 
time we accelerated our preparations for 
World War II, that the silly-fool dollar sign 
is out for the duration.” 

F.DR.’s simple rule of thumb saw us 
through the Korean war as well. It made 
sense about how the dollar ceased to be al- 
mighty when it gave way to the wartime ra- 
tion ticket. The moment it did, dollars be- 
came cheap. 

The normal peacetime premium which 
money commands was switched to the ra- 
tion ticket needed to use it. 

But our new war in Vietnam is working 
out differently from any emergency test of 
strength we've experienced or anticipated as 
a major power—and not just because of the 
way we're fighting it. The way we're financ- 
ing it is different, too. 

Dollars, instead of being down-graded for 
the duration, are commanding an all-time 
premium; the more the war is escalated, the 
higher the premium. Whoever has them or 
is able to raise them—at any cost—can call 
the tune in the marketplace. 

This time around, no one’s worried about 
not being able to buy a car. Even the price 
of copper, the war material par excellence, 
which as always soared on war news, has been 
coming down while the cost of money has 
continued upward; this is a double switch 
in war-time market performance. 

Lyndon Johnson's present approach to war 
financing has been to borrow. Each time in- 
terest rates rise previous borrowings at lower 
tates look better. 

Certainly, anyone who had borrowed to the 
hilt at any time since the escalation in 
Vietnam triggered the inflation in money 
would be way ahead of the game today. 

In fact, the Washington authorities have 
been advertising the scaracity value of cash 
and inviting everyone—bankers as well as 
their customers—to hoard it. 

The runaway in rates suggests a disturbing 
parallel with the break in stock market 
prices: While both changes have hurt, neither 
has provided a corrective or, therefore, run 
its course. 

The worst is yet to come for borrowers; 
and, because money conditions determine 
stock market conditions, for investors too. 

Early in August, Cong. Jim Wricnur of Fort 
Worth, a prominent supporter of the liberal- 
ism LBJ espoused before he turned himself 
into the father figure of war finance, took 
the House floor to complain that “since just 
last December, interest rates are up 3714% 

. more than 10 times the increase in 
general wages and prices which the Presi- 
dent has certified as conductive to sound 
economic health.” 

Labor and producers won't and, moreover, 
can’t hold still for 3.2% or (as the air line 
mechanics snafu shows) even 7.5% increases 
in the face of a money squeeze of the crisis 
proportions protested by Cong. WRIGHT, 

Money users are stymied, too. New York 
state, for example, has an inti- law 
aimed to protect individuals against interest 
rates above 6%. 

But the banks, understandably, are calling 
in 6% money lent to individuals in order 
to relend it to corporations at 8%. It’s a 
helluva way to run a war. 


ANDREW EDMISTON, FORMER WEST 
VIRGINIA CONGRESSMAN, PASSES 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] may extend his remarks at this 
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point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

“There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a great deal of sadness that I announce 
to the House of Representatives the 
death of one of its former distinguished 
Members, Andrew Edmiston, of Weston, 
W. Va. 

Mr. Edmiston represented the Third 
Congressional District of West Virginia 
with distinction for five terms from 1933 
to 1943. In 1962, by reason of congres- 
sional redistricting in West Virginia, Mr. 
Edmiston became my constituent and 
steadfast friend. 

At the time of his death, Andy Edmis- 
ton, as he was affectionately known, was 
73 years old. During his lifetime, Mr. 
Edmiston compiled a distinguished rec- 
ord in military combat and the political 
arena. He was also noted as a journal- 
ist, farmer, and manufacturer. 

During the First World War, he served 
overseas as a second lieutenant with the 
39th Infantry, 4th Division and was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, 
the Purple Heart with oak leaf clusters, 
and the Distinguished Service Medal of 
West Virginia. 

As a journalist, Mr. Edmiston was edi- 
tor of his hometown weekly newspaper, 
the Weston Democrat for 5 years. He 
engaged in agricultural pursuits for 
several years prior to World War I. Dur- 
ing World War II, he was the State direc- 
tor of war manpower for West Virginia 
from 1943 to 1945 when he retired to 
private business. 

Mr. Edmiston was very active as a 
member of the Democratie Party. He 
was delegate to the Democratic National 
Convention in 1928 and 1952. He served 
as State Democratic chairman in West 
Virginia for 4 years and was mayor of 
Weston for one term. 

There are, I am sure, a number of my 
colleagues still serving in this body that 
shared the friendship of Andy Edmiston 
and, as I, profited from that association. 

Andy Edmiston was a loyal Democrat; 
however, our friendship aver the years 
melted away any real differences that 
may have existed. I was more than 
proud to call him my friend. 

Mrs. Moore and I extend to his family 
our deepest sympathy at his passing. 


TOWARD A MODERN U.S. TEXTILE 
IMPORT POLICY: THE LONG 
TERM ARRANGEMENT REGARD- 
ING TRADE IN COTTON TEX- 
TILES AND U.S. FOREIGN TRADE 
POLICY 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 

previous order of the House, the gentle- 

man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter and tables. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CUR Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, also, that I may in- 
sert into the Recorp this full speech, in 
order, and as it would appear in the 
Recorp as given in full. I will then pick 
up certain points at which a colloquy 
might possibly develop. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

TOWARD A MODERN U.S. TEXTILE IMPORT POLICY: 
THE LONG-TERM ARRANGEMENT REGARDING 
TRADE IN COTTON TEXTILES AND U.S. FOREIGN 
TRADE POLICY 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on June 

15 four of our colleagues—Messrs. 

LANDRUM, JONAS, Dorn, and Davis—dis- 

cussed the commentary on U.S. policy re- 

garding international trade in cotton 
textiles in my May 31 report on the sixth 
round of trade negotiations under the 

General Agreement on Tariffs and 

Trade—GATT. Their criticisms—Con- 

GRESSIONAL RECORD pages 13319 to 13322— 

raised some serious questions about the 

long-term arrangement regarding trade 
in cotton textiles and U.S. policy which 

I will explore here. Iam grateful to the 

gentlemen for providing the stimulus and 

the opportunity further to express my 
views. 

The problems of world textile trade are 
important both for developed and de- 
veloping nations, and they involve fun- 
damental questions of international 
trade policy and theory. But these prob- 
lems also affect the interests of the Amer- 
ican consumer, worker, and investor. 
The cost to the consumer of some of the 
most basic types of consumer goods— 
shirts, sheets, socks, and dresses—is 
materially affected, and the range of 
choice open to the housewife in purchas- 
ing for her family is limited. To the 
worker it means employment in an in- 
dustry which appears to have a weak 
economic base, and to the investor it 
means investment in an industry which 
is to some extent artificially, prosperous. 

For these reasons I approach this sub- 
ject as a problem of U.S. foreign trade 
policy in the broadest sense, rather than 
as a concern simply of the U.S. textile 
industries, wool and manmade as well as 
cotton. The many aspects of the long- 
term arrangement can be correctly as- 
sessed only in this context. 

Thus my approach will be to discuss: 
First, the history and administration of 
the U.S. cotton textile import program; 
second, important elements of the in- 
ternational impact of U.S. textile policy 
including effects on developing countries; 
third, whether the industry has a need 
for import protection in the light of its 
present prosperity; and fourth, recom- 
mendations for future policy. I will say 
at the outset that I will be glad to dis- 
cuss this subject further. There are few 
final answers to a problem as complex as 
this. I hope the gentlemen will agree to 
the value of exploring in detail many of 
the facets of textile production and trade 
which, though no doubt well known to 
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them, may not be to the layman, to whom 
my remarks will, I hope, be informative. 

THE ADVENT OF THE LONG-TERM COTTON 

TEXTILE ARRANGEMENT 

By 1960 the trend that had developed 
in the previous 5 years toward increased 
U.S. imports of cotton textiles had sud- 
denly accelerated. According to statis- 
tics published in 1965 by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and De- 
velopment—OECD—U:S, imports of cot- 
ton yarns from the rest of the world were 
380,000 metric tons in 1958 and 6,943,000 
metric tons in 1960, compared to exports 
of 7,039,000 metric tons in 1958 and 5,- 
899,000 metric tons in 1960. U.S. imports 
of cotton fabrics from the rest of the 
world in 1958 were 14,179,000 metric tons 
and 51,662,000 metric tons in 1960, while 
U.S. exports of cotton fabrics declined 
from 63,498,000 metric tons ir 1958, to 
55 million metric tons in 1950. 

The ratio of imports to domestic con- 
sumption rose from 4 percent in 1959 
to 6 percent in 1960, which, while not 
high for many industries, was considered 
by the textile industry to be drastic. 
These imports came not only from Japan 
but also from Hong Kong, India, and 
Pakistan, Portugal, and Spain. 

The increase of imports and decline of 
exports revealed by the above statistics 
were major factors leading to the Ken- 
nedy administration’s special program 
for the cotton textile industry, some of 
the elements of which were sound meas- 
ures that had broader application to all 
U.S. industry. My colleague the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. LANDRUM] cited 
some of the elements of what has been 
called the “seven point textile program.” 
In their entirety, as formulated by the 
President’s Cabinet Textile Committee 
appointed by President Kennedy on 
February 16, 1961, and as announced by 
him on May 2, 1961, the seven points 
were: 

First. A government program for mar- 
ket research and product development; 

Second. Liberalization of the deprecia- 
tion allowance on textile machinery, in 
combination with the 7 percent invest- 
ment tax credit for new machinery then 
being proposed to Congress; 

Third. Small Business Administration 
loans for the cotton textile industry; 

Fourth. Removal of the “adverse dif- 
ferential” between domestic and foreign 
textile producers’ raw cotton costs— 
“two-price cotton“; 

Fifth. Adjustment assistance for in- 
dustries “‘seriously injured or threatened 
with serious injury as a result of in- 
creased imports”; 

Sixth. A conference of the principal 
textile exporting and importing countries 
to seek an “international understanding 
which will provide a basis for trade that 
will avoid undue disruption of estab- 
lished industries”; and 

Seventh. “Careful consideration” to 
any application by the textile industry 
for action under the escape clause and 
national security provisions of the Trade 
Agreements Extension Act. 

HISTORY OF INDUSTRY CLAIMS FOR PROTECTION 


President Kennedy’s seven-point pro- 
gram for textiles had been preceded by a 
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eampaign against imports by the textile 
industry, a campaign that gained heat 
in 1960, the year of his election to the 
Presidency. But U.S. industry claims for 
protection cannot be said to have begun 
even in the period 1955-56. Indeed, such 
claims had been made in the 1930’s and 
no doubt earlier. 

In 1955 and 1956 trade negotiations 
under the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade were held at Geneva, in which 
many U.S. cotton textile tariffs were cut. 
Under the “peril point“ procedure pro- 
vided by section 3 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1951, as amended, the cot- 
ton textile industry in Tariff Commis- 
sion proceedings had asked that tariffs 
on competing cotton textile imports not 
be cut in GATT trade negotiations in 
those years. 

During 1955 and 1956 increased im- 
port competition mostly from Japan was 
felt in certain textile lines, such as vel- 
veteen. The increased imports led in 
part to applications by the cotton tex- 
tile industry for relief under the “escape 
clause,” section 7 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act of 1951, as amended. 

A brief review of the results of Tariff 
Commission escape clause investigations 
is important. The results of such in- 
vestigations to determine the validity of 
claims of serious injury from imports is 
an indication whether such claims were 
founded in fact. It might also show 
whether the escape clause would be ap- 
plied by the Tariff Commission to allow 
relief from certain imports when justi- 
fied by the test of serious injury. 
AUTHORITY FOR ESCAPE-CLAUSE INVESTIGATIONS 

AND FINDINGS 

The 1951 Trade Agreements Extension 
Act required that an escape clause be 
included in all trade agreements con- 
cluded by the United States, and it es- 
tablished the basic escape clause pro- 
cedure effective until October 11, 1962, 
when repealed by the Trade Expansion 
Act. Section 7 of the 1951 act provided 
that the Tariff Commission, upon the 
request of the President, resolution of 
either House of Congress, resolution of 
either the Senate Finance or House Ways 
and Means Committees, upon its own 
motion, or upon application by an in- 
terested party was promptly to conduct 
an investigation to determine whether 
any product on which a trade agreement 
concession had been granted was, as a 
result of the duty or other customs treat- 
ment reflecting such concession, being 
imported into the United States in such 
increased quantities, either actual or 
relative, as to cause or threaten serious 
injury to the domestic industry produc- 
ing like or directly competitive products. 

If the Tariff Commission were to find 
the existence or threat of serious injury 
as provided above, it was required to rec- 
ommend to the President the withdrawal 
or modification of the concession, or the 
establishment of an import quota. When 
the Commission judged that there was 
insufficient reason so to recommend, it 
was to report its findings and conclusions. 

Executive Order No. 10401 of October 
14, 1952, established a procedure for re- 
view of and periodic reports on escape 
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clause actions taken. Such reviews were 
to be made at intervals of a year, or in 
any case where the Commission thought 
changed competitive conditions war- 
ranted, and the Commission was to re- 
port its findings to the President. 

I would note one addition of the 1951 
act’s procedure accomplished by an 
amendment to section 330 of the 1930 
Tariff Act, contained in the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1953. This 
amendment tried to deal with the effect 
of split Tariff Commission decisions. 

The Tariff Commission has an even 
number, six members, which I have con- 
sidered to be a weakness of that arm of 
Congress, once it was required to make 
decisions about matters such as the peril 
point, rather than simply to study and 
report findings to the President. In the 
former instance, the theory of “biparti- 
san balance” upon which the six-member 
Commission was built, in my opinion 
hinders decisionmaking. I have pro- 
posed that the even number of Commis- 
sioners be changed by the addition of one 
member. The amendment to the 1930 
act authorized the President to regard 
the unanimous findings and recommen- 
dations of one-half the Commissioners 
voting as the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission. If the Com- 
missioners voting were divided into two 
equal groups, each unanimous in its find- 
ings, the President might choose to re- 
gard as the findings of the Commission 
those of either group, at his discretion. 
This was certainly not proper procedure 
for an independent decisionmaking 
agency. The provision is of course no 
longer law. But it demonstrates the flaw 
in the Commission’s structure that I have 
described. 

ESCAPE-CLAUSE INVESTIGATIONS ON COTTON 

TEXTILE PRODUCTS 


There were five escape-clause actions 
on cotton textile products under the 1951 
act, all of them initiated betwen January 
1956 and June 1960. There has been one 
escape action on a cotton textile product 
under the 1962 Trade Expansion Act’s 
provisions for relief from imports, which 
differ somewhat from earlier escape pro- 
visions. 

The first escape-clause proceeding un- 
der the 1951 act was that on cotton 
velveteen, on which a Commission inves- 
tigation was completed October 24, 1956. 
This application by three U.S. companies 
was disposed of by unanimous Commis- 
sion decision that the relevant tariff con- 
cessions be modified, and the Commission 
so recommended to the President. How- 
ever, on January 22, 1956, President 
Eisenhower determined that, in view of 
Japan’s announcement of a broad pro- 
gram for control of its cotton exports, 
he would not modify the tariff conces- 
sions as recommended by the Commis- 
sion. 

The second application was that of the 
National Association of Blouse Manu- 
facturers for relief from imported wom- 
en’s and girls’ cotton blouses. The appli- 
cation was withdrawn by the association, 
and on June 22, 1956, the Commission 
dismissed the investigation. The appli- 
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cation was realized by the association to 
be moot in view of Japan’s voluntary 
export quotas. 

The third application was that of a 
textile company for relief from imports 
of cotton pillowcases. On November 21, 
1956, the Commission reported that cot- 
ton pillowcases were not being imported 
in such quantities as to cause or threaten 
serious injury. 

The fourth application was that of the 
Association of Cotton Textile Merchants 
of New York, concerning cotton ging- 
ham. The application was discontinued 
on January 29, 1957, at the request of 
the association after the voluntary 5-year 
program of quota limitation by Japan on 
cotton textile exports to the United 
States was negotiated. These quotas in- 
cluded limitation of gingham exports to 
the United States. 

The fifth escape-clause application was 
made by certain domestic producers 
for cotton typewriter ribbon cloth. On 
June 30, 1960, the Commission unani- 
mously found that serious injury was 
caused, and it recommended to the Pres- 
ident that the relevant tariff concession 
be modified. Effective September 22, 
1960, the President by proclamation mod- 
ified the concession. This escape clause 
finding is still in force. The Commission 
at present is undertaking on its own ini- 
tiative a review of this action to con- 
sider whether changed competitive con- 
ditions allow the duty to be reduced to 
former levels. The impetus for the Com- 
mission’s investigation seems to stem 
from the effect of the higher rate of 
duty on the U.S. industry. It is consid- 
ered that the higher duty has dampened 
competition among U.S. producers of 
this type of cloth. 

On July 19, 1963, the Tariff Commis- 
sion reported its only finding on cotton 
textiles under the adjustment assist- 
ance provisions in section 310 (c) (2) of 
the 1962 Trade Expansion Act. The 
petition for assistance was made by Local 
282 of the Textile Workers Union of 
America on behalf of workers employed 
by the mill in Cordova, Ala., operated by 
Indian Head Mills, Inc. The Commission 
found unanimously that cotton sheeting 
was not as a result in major part of con- 
cessions granted under trade conces- 
sions, being imported in such increased 
quantities as to cause the unemploy- 
ment of a significant number or propor- 
tion of the workers in the Cordova mill. 

CAUSES OF INDUSTRY PROBLEMS NOT IMPORTS 


It must be recognized that the test of 
injury under the Trade Expansion Act 
adjustment assistance provisions is dif- 
ferent from that of the escape clause. 
Nonetheless, the Indian Head Mills case 
is important here because it identified 
the fundamental economic causes of the 
difficulties of the mill at Cordova. These 
causes are instructive to us in the pres- 
ent context because in a sense they rep- 
resent in microcosm the problems faced 
by many cotton textile mills in the early 
1960’s, problems not the result of imports 
but of other more fundamental factors. 
The findings in the Indian Head case are 
important also because they were made 
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at the same time that restraints on im- 
ports under the short- and long-term 
arrangemients were being imposed. 

The Commission found that: First, in 
1961, raw material costs of U.S. producers 
of cotton sheeting were increased sig- 
nificantly relative to costs of their foreign 
competition. Under the price-support 
program for raw cotton administered by 
the Department of Agriculture, the ef- 
fective level of support for the 1961-62 
upland cotton crop was increased. The 
result was that for the 1961-62 and 1962- 
63 crops the spot market price of the 
grades of cotton customarily used for 
sheeting averaged some 3 to 4 cents per 
pound higher than the average for the 
crop year 1960-61. These developments 
caused domestic costs of manufacturing 
a typical grade of cotton sheeting to in- 
crease by some 1.4 cents per square 
yard—that is, by an amount materially 
greater than the possible price impact of 
the duty concession in 1955. 

Second. The amount representing the 
disparity between U.S. raw cotton and 
the world price had been upped from 6 
to 8.5 cents per pound. The increase was 
“a significant factor contributing to in- 
creased imports of cotton sheeting.” 

Third. In August 1959 official grading 
standards were altered, and sheeting 
mills were forced to pay 1.5 cents per 
pound more than previously for the same 
cotton. Hence, the domestic costs of 
manufacturing coarse cotton sheeting 
increased by some 0.5 cents per square 
yard, 

Fourth. Intensified price competition 
from foreign processors of subsidized low- 
grade U.S. cotton made such cotton more 
costly to U.S. mills than to foreign mills. 

Fifth. When Japan reduced its exports 
through voluntary quotas U.S. demand 
was filled by even cheaper imports from 
Hong Kong and Taiwan. 

Much the same conclusions were 
reached by the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development’s 
Cotton Textile Committee in its study 
Modern Cotton Industry,” published in 
Paris in 1965, which on page 126 states: 

The United States industry was . . handi- 
capped in the period from 1957 to 1964 by the 
existence of a double-price system for raw 
cotton whereby U.S. users of raw cotton were 
required to pay prices substantially higher 
than the world market prices at which U.S. 
upland cotton was exported. United States 
cotton textiles were thus placed at a sub- 
stantial disadvantage not only with respect 
to imported textiles of foreign manufacture 
but also with respect to textiles of man-made 
fibers, 

TARIFF COMMISSION OBJECTIVITY 


The escape-clause and adjustment as- 
sistance provisions of U.S. tariff law seem 
from the above to have been adminis- 
tered in terms of the individual merits 
of each case. In two of the five cases 
under the 1951 act the Commission actu- 
ally recommended modification of tariff 
concessions. The escape clause was the 
legal method provided by Congress by 
which industries seriously injured by 
imports could obtain relief. The pro- 
visions were still valid in 1961 when 
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President Kennedy announced his tex- 
tile import program, and could have been 
used by the industry, if convinced of its 
case, with assurance that each instance 
would most likely be judged fairly on its 
merits. 

SECTION 22 APPLICATIONS FOR IMPORT RELIEF 


Under section 22 of the Agriculture Act 
the President is authorized to restrict the 
importation of commodities by the im- 
position either of fees or quotas, if such 
importation renders or tends to render 
ineffective or materially interferes with 
programs of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture relating to agricultural com- 
modities. Section 22 requires the Tariff 
Commission on direction of the President 
to conduct an immediate investigation, 
including a public hearing, and to recom- 
mend to the President whether such fees 
or quotas should be imposed. An amend- 
ment to section 22 by section 104 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1953 
provides that the President may take im- 
mediate action, without awaiting the 
recommendation of the Commission, 
when the Secretary of Agriculture de- 
termines that a condition exists requir- 
ing emergency treatment for certain 
items. 

In 1956 an attempt by industry to ob- 
tain administration approval for a sec- 
tion 22 finding was refused. Pointing 
out that imports of cotton products were 
equivalent, to less than 1.5 percent of the 
U.S. cotton crop that year, President 
Eisenhower’s Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, True D. Morse, refused to sup- 
port the request. 

However, on November 10, 1959, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower requested the Tariff 
Commission to investigate under section 
22 imports of articles containing cotton, 
to determine whether such articles were 
being or were practically certain to be 
imported under such conditions and in 
such quantities as to render or tend to 
render ineffective, or materially inter- 
fere with, the Department of Agriculture 
cotton export subsidy program. This 
was a rather narrow frame of reference. 
The Commission after investigation re- 
ported to the President making no rec- 
ommendation, and on August 23, 1960, 
the President accepted the Tariff Com- 
mission report and took no action. 

Then on November 21, 1961, only a few 
weeks after the short-term cotton tex- 
tile arrangement came into effect, Presi- 
dent Kennedy requested the Commission 
to investigate imports of articles or ma- 
terials wholly or in part of cotton, to de- 
termine whether such imports were being 
or were practically certain to be imported 
under such conditions and in such quan- 
tities as to render or tend to render in- 
effective, or materially interfere with, 
the programs or operations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture or “to reduce 
substantially the amount of any product 
processed in the United States from cot- 
ton or product thereof with respect to 
which such programs or operations were 
being undertaken.” After investigating 
within this broad frame of reference, the 
Commission voted 3 to 2 not to recom- 
mend to the President that a fee or other 
import restriction be placed on such im- 
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ported articles or materials wholly or in 
part of cotton. The fact that the Presi- 
dent had just negotiated the STA which 
itself contained a requirement for a long- 
term arrangement, and only then insti- 
tuted a proceeding under U.S. law that 
might have provided relief through mod- 
ification of the tariff schedule, throws 
doubt on the sincerity of the President’s 
motivation in asking for this Section 22 
investigation. 

The President accepted the Commis- 
sion’s report and as a result of its find- 
ings instructed the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to formulate a domestic program 
that would eliminate the inequities of 
the two-price system for raw cotton. 
The report of the majority of the Com- 
missioners also stressed the effects of 
problems of the relocation of the textile 
industry and reorganization of manage- 
ment. 

The industry’s attempts to obtain 
quota relief under Section 22 represent 
another instance in which the industry 
was not, after intensive examination, 
able to prove its case that imports were 
the root cause of its economic problems. 
Unable to make a sound economic case, 
the industry instead chose a political 
solution. 

THE CASE FOR PROTECTION ON GROUNDS OF 

NATIONAL SECURITY 

This brief account of the textile indus- 
try’s efforts to gain increased protection 
would be incomplete without mentioning 
the industry’s application for import re- 
lief under the national security provi- 
sions in section 8 of the Trade Agree- 
ments Extension Act of 1958, provisions 
now contained in section 232 of the 1962 
Trade Expansion Act. This section pro- 
vides that no action shall be taken to 
decrease or eliminate the duty or other 
import restriction on any article if the 
President determines this action would 
threaten to impair the national security. 

Upon request of the head of any de- 
partment or agency, upon application of 
any interested party, or upon his own 
motion, the Director of the Office of 
Emergency Planning—OEP—formerly 
the Office of Civilian and Defense Mate- 
rials—OCDM—shall immediately make 
an appropriate investigation, in the 
course of which he shall seek informa- 
tion and advice from other appropriate 
departments and agencies, to determine 
effects on the national security of im- 
ports of the article which is the subject 
of such request, application, or motion, 

If, on the advice of the Director of the 
OEP, who is now former Florida Gov. 
Ferris Bryant, the President determines 
that the article is being imported into 
the United States in such quantities or 
under such circumstances as to threaten 
to impair the national security, he shall 
take action to adjust the imports of such 
article and its derivatives so that such 
imports will not threaten to impair the 
national security. 

A report shall be made and published 
upon the disposition of each request, ap- 
plication, or motion for investigation. 
There is no statutory time limit the 
processing of such applications and OEP 
reports to the President thereon. 
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The textile industry application under 
the national security provision was filed 
with the OCDM on May 15, 1961. It was 
made on behalf of the entire textile in- 
dustry, including processed and semi- 
processed goods but not raw fibers, by 11 
petitioners, all industry associations. By 
6 to 8 months after the petition was filed 
the Department of State, Labor, Com- 
merce, Defense, and Agriculture had sup- 
plied reports as required. Forty-two 
other submissions from foreign and do- 
mestic parties at interest have been re- 
ceived. In many cases government and 
private submissions have been updated 
occasionally. In spite of the continuing 
availability of current information the 
OEP Director has never made a recom- 
mendation to the President. The peti- 
tion therefore remains open, at least 
partly at the behest of the industry, 
which would prefer not to have a deci- 
sion made until several contingencies 
are resolved. Chief among these is, of 
course, the Kennedy round negotiations 
on textiles. Were too significant tariff 
cuts to be made or were the renegotia- 
tion of the long-term arrangement to 
prove impossible, the industry might 
again wish to press OEP for a national 
security determination favorable to the 
case for import protection. 

In sum, the 1961 OCDM national se- 
curity petition by tacit agreement be- 
tween Government and industry has 
been allowed to rest as a last resort for 
the industry should its current, success- 
ful import program falter due to events 
beyond its control. The OEP obligingly 
acts as a staff for the petitioners and as a 
repository for its briefs and other infor- 
mation, and culls new information until 
such time as industry decides its course 
of action. The 5-year-old investigation 
should be completed. If a determina- 
tion cannot be made because of lack of 
conclusive evidence about the need for 
protection for the entire industry, or be- 
cause of incomplete or conflicting infor- 
mation, then the OEP should so state in 
concluding the case. 

CONGRESSIONAL PRESSURE AND INDUSTRY CLAIMS 
FOR PROTECTION 

Throughout the period 1955-61 consid- 
erable pressure for import relief and for 
other measures on behalf of the textile 
industry emanated from members and 
committees of Congress. Continuing 
congressional agitation provided a back- 
drop of tension during this period, and it 
is one of the main elements of the textile 
problem that plagued the administration 
after 1955. In 1956 a Senate resolution 
had expressed concern over the distress 
of the textile industry and “greatly in- 
creased” imports of foreign textiles and 
textile products. A Special Subcommit- 
tee on Problems of the Domestic Textile 
Industry of the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, chaired 
by Senator JohN O. Pastore, Democrat, 
of Rhode Island, held hearings in 1959 
and, interalia, recommended import 
quotas, removal of the two-price cotton 
system, and greater use of the peril point 
and escape clause provisions of existing 
law. 
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In February 1961 the Pastore subcom- 
mittee again held hearings, at which 
domestic textile manufacturers and labor 
representatives vociferously advocated 
import quotas and other measures, 
These hearings were-a major force be- 
hind the seven-point textile program an- 
nounced by President Kennedy in May 
that year. 

An excellent statement of the indus- 
try’s aims is contained in testimony be- 
fore the Pastore subcommittee in 1961 
by the president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Institute—now renamed 
the American Textile Manufacturers In- 
stitute in recognition of the increasing 
integration of the textile industry—Mr. 
J. M. Cheatham. Excerpts from his tes- 
timony are worth repeating here to show 
the attitude of industry at the time—an 
attitude which surprisingly persists even 
today, after such extensive steps have 
been taken on behalf of the industry. 

Mr. Cheatham harked back to the 1959 
hearings of the Pastore subcommittee at 
the opening of his statement and said: 

The present situation is critical and unless 
immediate relief is provided, the domestic 
textile industry will be destroyed by foreign 
imports. There is only one satisfactory solu- 
tion: the establishment of import quotas by 
country and by category.. . . Quotas must 
be provided by the Government in 1961 to 
preserve the American textile industry and 
protect the general economy of the United 
States. 

It is beyond comprehension that our Fed- 
eral Government, which has a major respon- 
sibility for the economic strength of the 
Nation, sits idly by and permits the vampire 
of foreign imports to suck the life blood of 
the American textile industry. 

We wish to make it abundantly clear that 
we do not ask for special favors. We seek no 
handouts, no subsidies, no favored tax treat- 
ment. 

We are sick of misleading statements by 
those antagonistic to the textile industry, 
who refer to us as “protectionist” or “isola- 
tionist.” 

We realize the absolute necessity for main- 
taining a high level of international trade; 
we realize that the textile industry must 

its share of that load—which means 
absorbing its share of imports, even though 
we don't need them. But we strongly object 
to being placed by law in a completely im- 
possible competitive position, which is forc- 
ing us to select between two undesirable 
alternatives—that of going out of business, 
or mo our manufacturing facilities out 
of the United States. 


Mr. Cheatham then said that US. 
consumers should be allowed to buy for- 
eign textiles if they are prettier, better, 
and more efficiently produced. But if 
imports are not more efficiently produced 
but cheaper, because they are manufac- 
tured under “tax, labor, and raw mate- 
rial cost conditions” that do not exist in 
the United States, then this is an “in- 
tolerable situation.” Mr. Cheatham 
asked: 

What is the solution? It is much simpler 
than our adversaries, in and out of Govern- 
ment, would have you believe. It is a sen- 
sible system of import quotas, by country 
and by category. 


In spite of their protestations against 
special measures for the industry, Mr. 


Cheatham and his colleagues got much 
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more than import quotas. They got a 
special depreciation schedule for their 
machines, the promise of special small 
business loans, a Goyernment-sponsored 
program of research and development. 

New depreciation schedules for textile 
mill machinery were announced on Oc- 
tober 11,1961. From that date the aver- 
age useful life of equipment was reduced 
to 14 years from 25 years, and to 12 years 
for finishing equipment. I strongly fa- 
vored and still favor the principle of mod- 
ernizing—some call it liberalizing“ de- 
preciations schedules, but I point out that 
this need was and is across the board for 
all industries and became preferential 
treatment when it was extended solely 
to the U.S. textile industry in 1961. 


EXISTING TARIFF PROTECTION FOR U.S. COTTON 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY SUBSTANTIAL 


Until the decision was made by the 
Kennedy administration to provide a 
special program for the U.S. cotton tex- 
tile industry, U.S. industry had relied on 
tariffs for protection from imports. U.S. 
tariff rates in schedule 3 of the tariff, 
relating to textiles, seem to be sub- 
stantial. As a general rule wool textile 
manufacturers have higher rates of duty 
than cotton and manmade textile manu- 
facturers have higher rates than wool. 

In the schedule for textiles the prac- 
tice is to an extent observed that the 
more highly processed or manufactured 
the article the higher the rate of duty. 
Thus, in part 1, Textile Fibers and 
Wastes; Yarns and Threads,” duties rise 
from coarsest cotton yarn at 4.725 per- 
cent ad valorem to 17.775 percent ad va- 
lorem for a medium grade, and finally to 
5 cents per pound plus 18 percent ad 
valorem for the highest quality. Cotton 
cordage rates in part 2 range from 20 
to 30 percent ad valorem. Rates on 
woven cotton goods set down in part 3 for 
gray goods“ not fancy, figured, colored, 
or bleached—begin at 7.75 percent for 
the coarsest and rise to 22.25 percent for 
a medium grade, and then to 5 cents per 
pound plus 27.5 percent ad valorem for 
the finest grade. Rates of duties are 
higher for this cloth when advanced by 
various finishing processes. Part 6 rates 
for wearing apparel and accessories. 
The lowest rate for a handkerchief of any 
kind, not hemmed, is 20 percent ad va- 
lorem. The highest rate is 5 cents per 
pound and 43 percent ad valorem for a 
fine handkerchief that is fancy figured 
and/or colored. Rates on cotton muf- 
flers, scarves, and so forth, are roughly 
in the range of 30 to 35 percent. Rates 
on wearing apparel of cotton, both men’s 
and women’s, range between 10 and 25 
percent. All of the rates in schedule 3 
appear to have been subject to negoti- 
ated reduction in past tariff negotiations. 

ALTERNATIVES TO QUOTAS 


Raising of existing U.S. tariffs as an 
alternative to an extensive program of 
quotas was possible. Article 28 of GATT 
regarding the modification of schedules 
provides a mechanism whereby a GATT 
contracting party may withdraw a con- 
cession made under a GATT negotiation. 
Paragraph 1 provides that on the first 
day of each 3-year period—the first such 
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period beginning on January 1, 1958— 
a contracting party may, by negotiation 
and agreement with any contracting 
party with which such concession was 
initially negotiated, and with any other 
contracting party determined to have a 
principal supplying interest, and sub- 
ject to consultation with other contract- 
ing parties with substantial interest, 
modify or withdraw a previous tariff 
concession. This is known as the 
“open-season” provision. 

Paragraph 2 provides that in such 
negotiations and agreements, which may 
include provision for compensatory ad- 
justment with respect to other products: 

The contracting parties concerned shall 
endeavor to maintain a general level of re- 
ciprocal and mutually advantageous con- 
cessions not less favorable to trade than 
that provided for in this agreement prior to 
such negotiations, 


Paragraph 3 of article 28 provides that 
if agreement between the parties at in- 
terest cannot be obtained, the contract- 
ing party that wishes to withdraw its 
concessions may do so, but that parties 
whom it withdraws the concession may 
take compensatory action by withdraw- 
ing “substantially equivalent” conces- 
sions initially negotiated with the appli- 
cant contracting party. This wise com- 
pensatory measure, by penalizing a more 
efficient industry on behalf of a less effi- 
cient industry in the same country, pro- 
vides a disincentive to withdrawing and 
modifying concessions on ill-considered 
grounds. 

Thus, on January 1, 1961, the United 
States could have begun to negotiate un- 
der GATT article 28 an increase of rates 
of duty on those cotton textile products 
were in fact sensitive to imports, with 
the provision that at the same time some 
compensation be made to the affected 
countries, in order to maintain a general 
level of reciprocal concessions. 

JAPANESE EXPORT QUOTAS—THE FIRST STEP TO- 
WARD A COMPREHENSIVE U.S. QUOTA SYSTEM 
Prior to 1961 official U.S. response to 

industry’s cries of injury had been to 

negotiate so-called “voluntary” quotas 
with Japan. In 1955, convinced by the 

United States that they faced unilateral 

US. restrictions on their exports unless 

they did so, the Japanese for the first 

time placed controls on several types of 
textile exports which had become highly 
competitive with U.S. products. 

By January 1956 the Japanese agréed 
to impose much more extensive voluntary 
export quotas, covering a wide range of 
products. Though termed “voluntary,” 
it is well known that the 1955 and 1965 
quotas were the result of United States- 
Japan negotiation at official levels, and 
considerable pressure by the United 
States. A State Department officer very 
close to the negotiations has said that 
1956 election year politics was the root 
cause of the U.S. desire to obtain Japa- 
nese exports controls. Rather than ap- 
pear to abandon its traditional nondis- 
criminatory trade policy, the Eisenhower 
administration chose to quell political 
pressure through the voluntary approach. 
Negotiations of such quotas were under- 
taken between governments, rather than 
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between Japanese and U.S. industry, be- 
cause of U.S. antitrust law. “The au- 
thority for U.S. Government action was 
contained in section 204 of the Agricul- 
ture Act of 1956, which I will discuss 
below. 

The new Japanese agreement included 
a provision against disruption of U.S. 
markets, and provided that voluntary 
quotas were to apply for 5 years with 
consultation before quotas could be in- 
creased or decreased. Consultations in 
1957 resulted in no change in quotas for 
1958, but a 5.2-percent quota increase 
was allowed by the United States in 1959. 
Virtually the same quota levels were 
maintained in 1960 and 1961. 

According to the then Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hickman Price at 
House Agriculture Committee hearings 
on March 22, 1962, the 5-year agreement 
ending in 1961 was fully honored by the 
Japanese Government.” U.S. imports of 
cotton manufacturers from Japan fell 
from $84.1 million in 1956, to $69.4 mil- 
lion in 1961, a considerable sacrifice of 
foreign exchange in view of Japan’s po- 
tential exports. As a result of these con- 
trols U.S. textile industry demands were 
quieted until 1960. 
THE SPREAD OF WORLD TEXTILE CAPACITY CAUSED 

BY JAPANESE EXPORT QUOTAS 


Even though Japanese suppliers could 
be stopped by their Government from 
selling cotton textiles to U.S. purchasers, 
U.S. buyers could not be stopped from 
satisfying U.S. demand for textiles from 
whatever sources they could find. One 
of these sources was Hong Kong. It was 
reported at the time that some of U.S. 
demand was filled by frustrated Japa- 
nese producers who transshipped to 
Hong Kong, but the Japanese Govern- 
ment attempted to prevent such unau- 
thorized transshipment, and Hong 
Kong by 1960 had established its own 
flourishing textile industry. 

Recent visitors to Hong Kong have de- 
scribed this industry as efficient and 
modern even in terms of the wages of its 
employees. Thus, U.S. imports of cot- 
ton manufacturers from Hong Kong in- 
creased from $0.7 million in 1956 to $63.5 
million in 1960. Imports from other 
Asian countries increased from $15.3 mil- 
lion in 1956 to $34 million in 1960. Im- 
ports from Egypt rose from $0.4 million 
in 1956 to $5.9 million in 1960, imports 
from Spain from $0.3 million in 1956 to 
$7.2 million in 1960, and imports from 
Portugal from nothing in 1956 to $5.2 
million in 1960. These statistics are 
taken from page 325 of Dr. Warren 
Hunsberger’s study, “United States and 
Japan in World Trade,” published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations in 1964 at 
New York. 

One result of the diversion of U.S. de- 
mand from Japan to Hong Kong and 
the other countries above was the devel- 
opment of new world manufacturing ca- 
pacity, capable of supplying the needs of 
advanced countries. Thus, in a sense, 
Japan’s subordination of its economic 
interest in increased export trade to its 
political interest in close friendship with 
the United States can be credited with 
creating the preconditions for the devel- 
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opment of new manufacturing capacity 
and skills among the developing nations. 

In the United States the effect of the 
rise of textile imports from many new 
sources in 1959-60 was greatly renewed 
U.S, industry agitation in a Presidential 
election year for import protection and 
other special measures. The results 
were, first, Kennedy’s seven-point pro- 
gram, the short-term cotton textile ar- 
rangement, and finally the long-term 
cotton textile arrangement and the 18 
U.S. bilateral agreements that have 
sprung from it. 

THE KENNEDY TEXTILE ARRANGEMENT— 

THE “SHORT-TERM ARRANGEMENT” 


To fulfill point 6 of the Kennedy seven- 
point textile program, Under Secretary 
of State for Economic Affairs George Ball 
convened in Washington on June 21-23, 
1961, a meeting of representatives from 
Belgium, Canada, France, Germany, 
Italy, Netherlands, and the United King- 
dom, all countries experiencing textile 
competition. At the conclusion of the 
meeting the participants joined the 
United States in asking the Secretariat 
of GATT to call a meeting of major tex- 
tile importers and exporters. Thus on 
July 17-21, 1961, a meeting of 16 major 
importing and exporting nations was 
held at Geneva under GATT auspices. 
The meeting drafted a short-term ar- 
rangement—STA—as an interim meas- 
ure to control international trade in cot- 
ton textiles. The United States deposited 
its instrument of ratification of the STA 
on September 7, 1961, and the STA came 
into force on October 1, 1961—U.S. State 
Department, Treaties and Other Inter- 
national Acts, Series 4884. The short- 
term arrangement ended September 30, 
1962, and the long-term arrangement 
came into force on October 1, 1962. 

In the negotiations leading to the STA, 
the exporting countries were given a 
clear choice: accept a multilateral tex- 
tile trade scheme or have their cotton 
textile exports limited unilaterally by im- 
porting countries. Presented with such 
a choice, but with clear assurances both 
in the text of the arrangement and in 
informal understandings at the time that 
the STA was to be liberally administered, 
the underdeveloped exporting countries 
accepted this concept. At the major re- 
view of the long-term arrangement held 
December 6-11, 1965, the representative 
of Pakistan complained that when the 
arrangement was negotiated the de- 
veloping countries were assured that 
these restrictions, which constituted a 
major departure from the provisions of 
the general agreement, would be applied 
for a limited period to facilitate the nec- 
essary adjustments in the industrialized 
countries. Instead, he noted, it is to be 
extended, in highly protective form, and 
in a manner not envisaged at the time. 

The short-term arrangement allowed 
participating importing countries to re- 
quest exporting countries to restrain ex- 
ports of cotton textiles which “cause or 
threaten to cause disruption of its domes- 
tic markets” in any one of 64 cate- 
gories enumerated in appendix B to the 
arrangement, at levels not lower than 
the imports in such categories for the 
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year ending June 30, 1961. Failing 
agreement after 30 days the importing 
country could unilaterally impose its own 
quota on other STA participants. Par- 


‘ticipants ageed to take action to prevent 


the circumvention of the arrangement 
by nonparticipants, by transshipment, 
or by substitution of directly competitive 
textiles. The arrangement provided also 
that a provisional GATT Cotton Textile 
Committee be established, to be con- 
firmed by the GATT contracting parties, 
and that such committee should recom- 
mend a longer term cotton textile ar- 
rangement not later than April 30, 1962. 
EFFECT ON U.S. IMPORTS 


The short-term arrangement resulted 
in a sharp curtailment of U.S. cotton 
textile imports. For calendar year 1961 
total imports of cotton manufactures 
from Japan declined by $4.7 million, from 
Hong Kong by 816.5 million, from other 
Asian countries by $9 million, from Egypt 
by $4.9 million, from Spain by $4 million, 
and from Portugal by $2.9 million. Ac- 
cording to Commerce Department sta- 
tistics, the value of imports of U.S. cot- 
ton textile manufactures declined from 
$268.7 million in 1960 to $214.5 million 
in 1961. All of the decline cannot be ac- 
counted for by the short-term arrange- 
ment, however, if only because it op- 
erated for only 6 months in 1961. It is 
generally considered that many export- 
ing nations as a defensive measure vol- 
untarily held down ‘exports during calen- 
dar year 1961. In the STA year October 
1, 1961, to September 30, 1962, U.S. re- 
strained and unrestrained imports to- 
talled 1,122.3 million square yards worth 
$296.9 million. Of this quantity only 87.3 
million square yards entered from un- 
restrained sources, With the great bulk 
of U.S. cotton textile imports now con- 
trolled, the stage was again set for a di- 
version of U.S. demand for cotton textiles 
to new sources, and for the quick devel- 
opment of existing and new manufac- 
turing and export capacity in other de- 
veloping countries. 

PROVISIONS OF THE LONG TERM COTTON TEXTILE 
ARRANGEMENT 

On February 9, 1962, the long-term 
arrangement regarding international 
trade in cotton textiles—LTA—was com- 
pleted at Geneva by 19 countries—U.S. 
State Department Treaties and Other 
International Acts Series 5240. It was 
accepted by the United States on Sep- 
tember 26, 1962, and it entered into force 
October 1, 1962, The LTA was nego- 
tiated under the aegis of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. LTA 
now has 29 participants. 

When negotiated the LTA provided 
several features of central interest to 
LDC’s: it was to be temporary, it was not 
to be a precedent for restraint arrange- 
ments on other products, and it was to 
provide an increase in cotton textile im- 
ports of roughly 5 percent each LTA 
year. Cotton textiles are defined by ar- 
ticle 9 of LTA as yarns, piece goods, 
made-up articles, garments, and other 
textile manufactured products, in which 
cotton represents 50 percent by weight 
of the fiber content. 
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I will quote the preamble and article 
I of the arrangement, which clearly 
spell out its liberal rationale and its 
purposes, which have been forgotten or 
ignored by both the U.S, Government, 
industry, and unions: 

Recognizing the need to take cooperative 
and constructive action with a view to the 
development of world trade. 

Recognizing further that such action 
should be designed to facilitate economic 
expansion and promote the development of 
less-developed countries possessing the 
necessary resources, such as raw materials 
and technical skills, by providing larger op- 
portunities for increasing their exchange 
earnings from the sale in world markets of 
products which they can efficiently manu- 
facture. 

Noting, however, that in some countries 
situations have arisen which in the view of 
these countries, cause or threaten to cause 
“disruption” of the market for cotton tex- 
tiles. 

Desiring to deal with these problems in 
such a way as to provide growing opportuni- 
ties for exports of these products, provided 
that the development of its trade proceeds 
in a reasonable and orderly manner so as to 
avoid disruptive effects in individual mar- 
kets and on individual lines of production 
in both importing and exporting countries. 

Determined, in carrying out these ob- 
jectives, to have regard to the Declaration 
on Promotion of Trade of Less-developed 
Countries adopted by Ministers at their 
meeting during the nineteenth session of the 
Contracting Parties in November 1961. 

The Participating Countries have agreed 
as follows: 

ARTICLE I 

In order to assist in the solution of the 
problems referred to in the Preamble to this 
Arrangement, the participating countries are 
of the opinion that it may be desirable to 
apply, during the next few years, special 
practical measures of international coopera- 
tion which will assist in any adjustment 
that may be required by changes in the pat- 
tern of world trade in cotton textiles. 
They also recognize that, since these meas- 
ures are intended to deal with the special 
problems in cotton textiles, they are not 
to be considered as lending themselves to 
application in other fields. 


I emphasize that the arrangement was 
envisaged as a temporary adjustment 
mechanism for “the next few years,” 
which would not impede but only assist 
in any adjustment required by changes 
in the pattern of world trade“ and allow 
developing countries gradually to obtain 
the increased share of world trade in 
cotton textiles they are able to win for 
themselves through their competitive 
abilities. Neither was the arrangement 
to hold a precedent for “application in 
other fields,” such as wool or man-made 
fibers. 

The application of these principles is 
spelled out in the remaining 14 articles 
of the arrangement, which also contains 
5 annexes, and 2 protocols accepted on 
behalf of Canada and the United King- 
dom, which acknowledge the special 
conditions in those countries making the 
LTA’s terms not wholly applicable to 
them. 

EXISTING RESTRICTIONS 


Article 2 provides for relaxing restric- 


tions on cotton textile imports that 
existed at the time the arrangement was 
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drafted. Its central provision is that 
participating countries maintaining re- 
strictions on cotton textiles inconsistent 
with the GATT agree to relax these re- 
strictions except as permitted in ar- 
ticle 3. Unfortunately, article 3, in ef- 


‘fect, negates article 2 because it allows 


new, unilateral quota restraints to be 
imposed by these same countries. 

Annex A of the arrangement provides 
that “article 2 countries” increase im- 
ports by the following percentages: 95 
percent for Austria, 15 percent for Den- 
mark, 88 percent for the EEC, 15 per- 
cent for Norway, and 15 percent for 
Sweden. These increments are to be 
achieved by the date of expiration of the 
arrangement on September 30, 1967. 
Article 2 provides further that remain- 
ing restrictions shall be implemented in 
an equitable manner and with due re- 
gard to the special needs and situation 
of the less-developed countries.” 

The following nations still retain ar- 
ticle 2 restrictions: Austria has quotas 
on imports from Japan, India, Israel, 
Mexico, Pakistan, and the United Arab 
Republic; Denmark has quotas on im- 
ports from Japan, United Arab Republic, 
and requires import licenses for imports 
from United Arab Republic, Colombia, 
and Korea. Sweden has quotas against 
Japan. The EEC has quotas on imports 
from Hong Kong, India, Japan, Pakis- 
tan, Republic of China, United Arab Re- 
public, and Korea. 

NEW “UNILATERAL” RESTRAINTS 


Article 3 of the arrangement provides 
for new import restrictions in cases 
where imports “cause or threaten to 
cause disruption in the market of the 
importing country.” Market disruption 
is defined in a general way by annex C, 
by criteria which were approved by the 
GATT contracting parties in November 
1960: 

1. A sharp and substantial increase or po- 
tential increase of imports of particular 
products from particular sources. 

2. The products are offered at prices which 
are substantially below those prevailing for 
similar goods of comparable quality in the 
market of the importing country. 

3. There is serious damage to domestic 
producers or threat thereof. 

4. The price differentials referred to in 
paragraph 2 above do not arise from govern- 
mental intervention in the fixing or forma- 
tion of prices or from dumping practices. 


Parenthetically, I note that the above 
disruption definition appears to be the 
result of an initiative in 1959 by then 
Under Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
who proposed that GATT attempt to 
find means to alleviate the adverse effects 
of abrupt invasions of established mar- 
kets.” A GATT Market Disruption 
Committee was established and the above 
definition of disruption resulted. 

Though somewhat general, the above 
criteria for disruption are important. 
They are important because nations re- 
straining imports under LTA must in 
theory justify their restraints according 
to these criteria. In practice we will see 
that at least in the case of the U.S. dis- 
“re SE is proven in a casual manner at 
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When disruption due to imports is 
found to exist or threaten to exist the 
LTA provides that the importing coun- 
try shall request the country or countries 
whose exports are causing the disrup- 
tion to consult in order to eliminate it. 
The exporting country of which the re- 
quest is made has 60 days to agree to 
voluntary export restraint or an alter- 
native solution, after which the request- 
ing country may refuse to accept imports 
from the exporting country. 

Imports thus restrained cannot be 
held lower than levels specified in annex 
B. Annex B provides that at least as 
much must be allowed to enter in the 
first year as actually entered during the 
12-month period ending 3 months before 
the request for restraint was made. 
FIVE PERCENT INCREMENTS IN RESTRAINT LEVELS 


If an import quota is continued beyond 
@ year, annex B provides that it should 
rise for the second year by 5 percent 
except “in exceptional cases, where it is 
extremely difficult to apply in the light 
of market conditions in the importing 
country and other relevant factors.” In 
at least one case in 1963, a quota increase 
was refused a foreign supplier after the 
first year of restraint, even though the 
above requirement for showing excep- 
tionally difficult circumstances was not 
proven, If in force for further periods 
quotas must rise by at least 5 percent a 
year. Therefore, a quota imposed at the 
beginning of the LTA and continued 
throughout the full 5 years of the ar- 
rangement must rise by 5 percent each 
year after the second year. The aggre- 
gate percentage increase required by the 
LTA for a 5-year restraint is therefore 
15.8 percent over the level of imports in 
the base period. 

Article 3, paragraph 4, provides that 
when more than one category is being 
restrained a shortfall in one category 
can be made up by increases of not more 
than 5 percent in other categories. This 
measure provides for swings from one 
category to other categories to allow for 
seasonal and other changes in demand. 
It also allows exports to shift from the 
less-manufactured to the more highly 
manufactured textile items where they 
benefit from greater value added in pro- 
duction. 


SPARING, JUDICIOUS USE OF RESTRAINTS 


LTA article 3 provides that participat- 
ing countries applying quotas unilater- 
ally after 60 days shall “seek to avoid 
damage to the production and marketing 
of the exporting country,” and “shall 
keep under review the measures taken 
with a view to their relaxation and elim- 
ination as soon as possible,” and finally, 
that the participating countries “agree 
that measures envisaged in article 3 
should only be resorted to sparingly, and 
should be limited to the precise groups 
or categories of products causing or 
threatening to cause market disruption, 
taking full account of the agreed objec- 
tives set out in the preamble to this 
arrangement. Participating countries 
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shall seek to preserve a proper measure 
of equity where market disruption is 
caused or threatened by imports from 
more than one participating country and 
when resort to the measures envisaged in 
this article are unavoidable.” 

It is quite clear that the LTA intended 
that its members apply its provisions 
leniently, sparingly, and with every re- 
gard for the stability and growth of the 
economies of restrained countries. It 
appears that the United States in its ap- 
plication of the LTA has violated these 
provisions of article 3. 


BILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


Article 4 contains only two sentences, 
but experience has shown it to be per- 
haps the most important article in LTA. 
It provides that: 

Nothing in this arrangement shall prevent 
the application of mutually acceptablo agree- 
ments on other terms not inconsistent with 
the basic objectives of this arrangement. 


This article is considered to be the 
authority for negotiating bilateral agree- 
ments to restrict cotton textile imports. 
Under it the United States has negotiated 
18 bilateral agreements and is pursuing 
the negotiation of others. Only three 
other importing nations have bilateral 
article 4 agreements. Even though most 
U.S. restraints under LTA are now ex- 
pressed in bilateral agreements, these re- 
straints began as unilateral article 3 re- 
straints imposed over time on a broad 
range of a country’s exports. The result 
has in fact been an apportioning of the 
U.S. cotton textile market among a num- 
ber of suppliers who supply limited quan- 
tities of the various categories of cotton 
textiles. 

Article 6 is important particularly for 
its paragraphs (b) which covers substi- 
tution of directly competitive textiles for 
cottons and (c) which covers treatment 
of nonparticipant nations. Paragraph 
(b), in order to prevent “the circumven- 
tion of this arrangement by the deliber- 
ate substitution for cotton of directly 
competitive fibers,” provides that, when 
importing countries believe, first, that 
imports in which substitution has taken 
place have increased abnormally; and 
second, that this substitution has taken 
place solely in order to circumvent the 
provisions of this arrangement,” such im- 
porting country may request restraint as 
provided in article 3. Paragraph (b) is 
important because the U.S. manmade 
fiber and wool industries have suggested 
restraints on imports of these fibers 
under it. But the application of this 
provision is severely circumscribed by the 
provision of article 1, quoted above, that: 

Since these measures are intended to deal 
with the special problems of cotton textiles, 
they are not to be considered as lending 
themselves to application in other fields. 


In interpreting article 6, paragraph 
(b) I refer to the testimony on the 1962 
Trade Expansion Act of a representa- 
tive of the Manmade Fibers Producers 
Association, Inc., before the Ways and 
Means Committee on Thursday, April 
5, 1962. In answer to my question 
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whether the LTA covered manmade 
fibers, the witness lucidly responded: 

It is directed to cotton textiles. There is 
a provision in the arrangement which speaks 
of preventing a frustration of the provisions 
of the arrangement concerning cotton tex- 
tiles by the substitution of directly competi- 
tive products made from other fibers which 
presumably could include man-made fibers. 
But the reference is so remote and tangential 
that a substantive and direct response to 
your question would be no.“ 


It is reasonable therefore also to con- 
clude that article 6(c) would not apply 
to wool textiles. 

LTA articles 5 and 7 provide, inter alia, 
for reporting to the Cotton Textiles 
Committee of the GATT, which is com- 
posed of the countries participating in 
the LTA; for the exchange of statistical 
information on the operation of the ar- 
rangement in each country, and for 
consultation among the parties and 
within the Cotton Textiles Committee 
when complaints continue. 

Article 14 provides that the arrange- 
ment shall be in effect for 5 years until 
October 1, 1967, and that the Cotton 
Textile Committee shall review its op- 
eration once every year, and during the 
third year shall hold a “major review” of 
the arrangement in light of its previous 
operation. This major review was held 
December 6-11, 1965. Article 8 further 
provides that the Committee shall meet 
not later than 1 year before the expira- 
tion of this arrangement, “in order to 
consider whether it should be extended, 
modified, or discontinued.” This meet- 
ing has been scheduled for this fall, im- 
mediately following the fourth annual 
review which will begin on September 26. 
HOW LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR IMPLEMENT- 

ING COTTON TEXTILE ARRANGEMENTS WAS 

OBTAINED 

In order to implement the quota pro- 
gram set forth in the LTA the Kennedy 
administration sought additional legis- 
lative authority. In 1961, at the time 
STA was negotiated, some authority al- 
ready existed in section 204 of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1956, which 
provided that: 

The President may, whenever he deter- 
mines such action appropriate, negotiate 
with representatives of foreign governments 
in an effort to obtain agreements limiting 
the export from such countries and the im- 
portation into the United States of any agri- 
cultural commodity or product manufac- 
tured therefrom or textiles or textile prod- 
ucts, and the President is authorized to issue 
regulations governing the entry or with- 
drawal from warehouse of any such com- 
modity, product, textiles, or textile prod- 
ucts to carry out such agreement. 


On March 22, 1962, the Housë Agri- 
culture Committee considered and re- 
ported favorably an amendment to sec- 
tion 204, H.R. 10788, after hearings 
which could not have lasted more than 
an hour, to provide that: 

In addition, if a multilateral agreement 
has been or shall be concluded under the au- 
thority of this section among countries ac- 
counting for a significant part of world 
trade in the articles with respect to which the 
agreement was concluded, the President may 
also issue, in order to carry out such an 
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agreement, regulations governing the entry 
or withdrawal from warehouse of the same 
articles which are the products of countries 
not parties to the agreement. 


The above amendment was referred to 
the House Rules Committee on April 15, 
1962, at the very moment the 1962 trade 
expansion bill was being examined by 
the House Ways and Means Committee. 
It allowed the imposition of the kinds of 
economic barriers GATT negotiations 
under the Trade Expansion Act were 
said to be intended to remove. This 
anomaly was observed by my colleague, 
Representative PAUL FINDLEY, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, who said during Agricul- 
ture Committee hearings that: 

It makes me wonder if when we are talking 
about eliminating tariffs to improve trade— 
if we are not actually thinking of switching 
from tariffs to this quota system as a means 
of controlling trade. 


Section 204 without its 1962 amend- 
ment gave the President authority to 
negotiate voluntary quotas such as those 
accepted by Japan in 1955 and 1956. 
The 1962 amendment to section 204 was 
considered necessary to give the Presi- 
dent authority to impose quotas on na- 
tions not party to the multilateral long- 
term arrangement, for example, nonpar- 
ticipating countries in the sense of arti- 
cle 6(c) of the LTA. The amendment 
therefore paved the way for the unilat- 
eral restraints that the United States 
has used as a means of eventually ob- 
taining more comprehensive bilateral 
agreements regulating all trade in cotton 
textiles between the United States and 
its bilateral partners, which now include 
all major exporters. 

THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY—TRADE EXPANSION 

ACT DEAL 

When section 204 of the 1956 Agricul- 
ture Act was amended the Trade Expan- 
sion Act was before Congress. Amend- 
ment of section 204 was therefore dealt 
with quietly. Only administration and 
U.S. textile association witnesses testi- 
fied. No importing groups were heard 
from. Conspicuously absent were those 
organizations, such as the Committee for 
a National Trade Policy and the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, that 
usually promote free-trade legislation, 
organizations that were perhaps too busy 
lobbying for the trade expansion bill to 
express themselves on section 204 and 
the cotton textile quota program. The 
bill was scheduled for House vote under 
the Consent Calendar and the suspen- 
sion of rules. Under these procedures, 
of course, any debate amendment or full 
public consideration of the bill would 
practically have been eliminated. I op- 
posed the consideration of the bill under 
the Consent Calendar and forced its 
consideration as a regular bill requiring 
action by the Rules Committee, where I 
testified against the rule on the grounds 
that the Agriculture Committee had not 
followed the proper procedures in delib- 
erating on it. H.R. 10788 was ultimately 
passed by both Houses and then signed 
by President Kennedy on June 19, 1962. 

Though representatives of the Ameri- 
can Cotton Manufacturers Institute, the 
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National Cotton Council of America, and 
the Northern Textile Association testi- 
fied before the Agriculture Committee, 
none of them testified on the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act before the Ways and Means 
Committee, an unusual failing for any 
group so greatly interested in interna- 
tional trade. These organizations were 
aware of the constant questioning that 
had been directed to Government offi- 
cials such as Secretary of Commerce 
Luther Hodges in regard to the trade re- 
strictiveness of the Kennedy textile im- 
port program. 

The reason for the lack of textile in- 
dustry opposition to the Trade Expan- 
sion Act was that in effect a deal was 
made with that industry by the Kennedy 
administration. This is a rather com- 
monly recognized fact, not a mere sup- 
position. The deal was that the textile 
industry would, in return for the seven- 
point textile program, including short- 
and long-term cotton textile agreements 
and promises of similar arrangements 
for other textiles, support the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act. On February 16, 1962, the 
New York Times reported that: 

The 19-nation agreement is one of the 
most important steps the Kennedy admin- 
istration is taking to win support for pro- 
pesals it has submitted to Congress for lib- 
eralizing trade. It is important because it 
goes a long way toward satisfying insistent 
demands for protection raised by the politi- 
cally powerful textile industry. 


The deal was sold to the textile indus- 
try partly on the assurance by Govern- 
ment officials that U.S. cotton textile im- 
ports under LTA would be held down to 
a level of about 6 percent of domestic 
consumption until 1967. This was a 
somewhat disingenuous assurance, be- 
cause it ignored the provision of the LTA 
itself requiring 5 percent growth of any 
restraints lasting more than 2 years. 
The irony of the situation, however, is 
that in spite of the present level of im- 
ports of at least 8 percent of domestic 
consumption, the industry is in excellent 
condition with very bright future pros- 
pects. 

QUESTIONED CONSTITUTIONALITY OF U.S, QUOTA 
PROGRAM 

The constitutionality of section 204 
and therefore of the unilateral and bi- 
lateral restraints imposed under it has 
been challenged. Suits were filed on Au- 
gust 26, 1962, by Eliot Knitwear Corp., 
and on September 18, 1962, by Swissknit 
Manufacturing Inc., both New York 
firms, against the Interagency Textile 
Administrative Committee—ITAC. In 
the former case the suits were also filed 
against members of ITAC, and in the lat- 
ter case also against Treasury Secretary 
C. Douglas Dillon. Both suits questioned 
the constitutionality of unilateral quotas 
on imports from Hong Kong and Japan 
and the legislative authority for such ac- 
tion. In the latter suit the company 
asked for a temporary restraining order 
and a permanent injunction suspending 
the enforcement of the embargo, and any 
other order or regulation issued under 
the short- and long-term arrangements 
and the law—section 204 of the 1956 
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Agriculture Act—authorizing the Presi- 
dent to negotiate agreements to restrict 
imports. 

Swissknit also asked that a three judge 
court be convened to decide whether 
section 204 was “in violation of the Con- 
stitution, insofar as it purports to dele- 
gate legislative power to regulate cotton 
textile imports into the United States.” 

8 suit's seven- count complaint was 
that: 


1. Section 204 is unconstitutional because 
it places no limitations upon and provides no 
legislative standards for the Presidential ex- 
ercise of congressional power. 

2. The Presidential action purporting to 
delegate to the Interagency Textile Admin- 
istrative Committee (ITAC) his authority 
under Section 204 was an invalid delegation 
and in violation of the Constitution along 
with delegation of authority to Treasury 
Secretary Dillon to issue regulations gov- 
erning the entry of cotton textiles. 

3. The ITAC’s determination of “market 
disruption” regarding knit shirts from Hong 
Kong and its directive to Secretary Dillon 
to embargo certain imports were agency ac- 
tions and violated the rule-making provisions 
of the Administrative Procedures Act. 

4, The regulations under which the em- 
bargo action was taken and the embargo 
action were agency actions in violation of 
the Administrative Procedures Act, 

5. The embargo order on knit shirts from 
Hong Kong was issued less than 30 days 
after the initial request for restraint had 
been forwarded to the Government of Hong 
Kong, and the order is therefore invalid as a 
violation of the short-term arrangement it 
purported to effectuate. 

6. The actions of the ITAC which led to 
the embargo order failed to find or describe 
the market disruption required for any re- 
straining action under the short-term ar- 
rangement and such action is therefore in- 
valid and without force and effect. 

7. The embargo order was predicated upon 
invalid determinations by the Committee, 
was issued without notice, was not in ac- 
cordance with the law, or the agreement, 
was arbitrary and capricious and deprived 
Swissknit of property without due process in 
violation of the Constitution. 


In looking at the administration of the 
long-term arrangement it appears that 
many of the practices complained of in 
the Swissknit suit, particularly the lack 
of proof of disruption and violation of 
established administrative procedures, 
occurred and still exist. 

The two suits lapsed, not so much be- 
cause they were invalid or ill prepared, 
but because of differences between the 
complaining companies and their attor- 
ney. The cases were consolidated but 
never reached trial. The companies 
have since ceased their attempt to obtain 
legal recourse because they have been 
advised by counsel that even were they 
to win their case Congress would no 
doubt swiftly act to alter section 204 in 
such a way as to obviate the objections 
against it. It would nonetheless be in- 
teresting to see the result were the suit 
pursued through the courts to a conclu- 
sion. But it is understood that the com- 
panies in question altered their import 
patterns and lost much of their stake in 
pursuing their cases. I believe it would 
be in the public interest were organiza- 
tions concerned with U.S, international 
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trade, such as the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the U.S. Council of the Interna- 
tional Chamber of Commerce, or the 
U.S. Foreign Trade Council, to pursue 
these cases as a friend of the court. 
U.S. ADMINISTRATION OF THE LONG-TERM 
ARRANGEMENT 


The United States has used the provi- 
sions for restraint in articles 3 and 4 of 
the long-term arrangement more fully 
than any other nation. Bilateral ar- 
rangements under LTA article 4 have 
been negotiated with 18 nations to date, 
and unilateral restraints under article 3 
are currently in effect on imports from 
Brazil, Singapore, Poland, Pakistan, and 
Korea. Brazil and Singapore are the 
only countries named with which the 
United States does not have a bilateral 
agreement. 

I do not wish to imply that the above 
countries have voluntarily accepted 
quotas on their exports. Quite the con- 
trary, they have objected, many of them 
very strenuously. The U.S. strategy has 
in general been to obtain bilateral agree- 
ments, themselves a contradiction of U.S. 
multilateral, nondiscriminatory trade 
policy, after application of unilateral 
quotas and threats of additional ones. 

The 29 participating nations in LTA 
are divided into three groups: Group I 
consists of the developing importing 
countries. Group II consists of the de- 
veloping exporting countires. Group III 
consists only of Japan, which is classed 
as a developed exporting country. A list 
of LTA signatories by group follows im- 
mediately: 

COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN LONG TERM 
COTTON TEXTILE ARRANGEMENT DONE AT 
GENEVA, FEBRUARY 9, 1962 

A. ORIGINAL SIGNATORIES 

Group I—developed importing countries: 

Belgium, Canada, Denmark, France, Italy, 


‘Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, 


United Kingdom, United States, West Ger- 
many. 

Group IIl—developing exporting countries: 
Hong Kong, India, Israel, Pakistan, Portugal, 
Spain, United Arab Republic. 

Group III— developed exporting country: 
Japan. 

B. SUBSEQUENTLY ACCEDING COUNTRIES AND 

DATE OF ACCESSION 

Group I—developed importing countries: 
Australia, November 21, 1962; Austria, Octo- 
ber 29, 1962; Finland, August 31, 1964. 

Group IIl—developing exporting countries: 
Republic of China, January 15, 1964; Co- 
lombia, January 30, 1963; Jamaica, Novem- 
ber 26, 1963; Korea, December 10, 1964; 
Mexico, December 11, 1962; Turkey, August 
4, 1964. 


The United States is the only nation 
party to the LTA to have continued to 
use the list of 64 categories of products 
on which quota restraints were imposed 
under appendix B of the STA, though 
other nations use their own import 
categorizations, which are said to be 
more flexible. A list of the U.S. cate- 
gories of restraint and a list of partici- 
pating and nonparticipating nations now 
under U.S. bilateral and unilateral e- 
straint and the categories in which re- 
straints are applied follows: 


* Ponti and and brosdcloth, 9 once een 
Poplin and broadcloth, co: yarn. 


carded y 
Yarn-dyed M tabries, not elsewhere specified, 
Fabrics, — Nee specified, ear 


--| Pollowecases, plain carded yarn 
-f Pillowcases, plain, com yarn. 
Dish towels 2a. 
Towels, * than dish towels. 


ee ribbon clotn do 


ded = 
Fabrics, not elsewhere specified, Seabed pace 4 
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List of cotton textile categories and conversion factors for fabrics and made-up goods 
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Baz” BEBO p oarn 


SRERERS Bras papa 


8 
J * 


FFP 


Dresses "(including uniforms), not knit 
Pla washsuits, sunsuits, creepers, 
3 etc., not knit, not elsewhere speci- 
Dossin gowns, —— bathrobes, beach 
Undershirts, knit 


Briefs and undershorts, men’s and boys“ .-..-|-.-.. 
D briefs, knit, not elsewhere 


and dusters, not knit, 
men’s and bo: 


not knit, not elsewhere 


1 Each component of apparel items imported in sets shall be recorded separately 
under its appropriate category. 


RESTRAINT ARRANGEMENTS WITH EXPIRATION 
DATE 


A. COUNTRIES PARTICIPATING IN LONG-TERM 
ARRANGEMENT 


1. Unilateral restraints (article 3 of LTA) :* 

(a) Mexico: (1) Category 22, expires July 
15, 1966.2 

(b) Pakistan: (1) Category 26 (duck), ex- 
pires December 22, 1960. 

2. Bilateral agreements (article 4 of LTA) : 

(a) Republic of China, expires Septem- 
ber 30, 1967. 

(b) Colombia, expires June 30, 1970. 

(c) Hong Kong, expires September 30, 

967 


(d) India, expires September 30, 1966.2 

(e) Israel, expires September 30, 1966. 

(f) Jamaica, expires September 30, 1967. 

(g) Japan, expires December 31, 1967. 

(h) Pakistan, expires June 30, 1967.* 

(i) Portugal, expires December 31, 1966. 

(j) Spain, expires December 31, 1969. 

(k) United Arab Republic, expires Septem- 
ber 30, 1967. 
B. COUNTRIES NOT PARTICIPATING IN LONG-TERM 

ARRANGEMENT 

1, Unilateral restraints (articles 3 and 6c 
of LTA) :* 

(a) Brazil: 
Category 1, expires December 16, 1966. 
Category 2, expires June 8, 1967. 
Category 9, expires October 27, 1966. 
Category 19, expires August 27, 1966. 
Category 22, expires June 8, 1967. 


All Article 3 actions are subject to re- 
newal. 

2 Unilateral quotas against Mexico have not 
been applied because a level of restraint 
could not be fixed. 

*The bilateral arrangements with India 
anid Pakistan are not comprehensive. Those 
categories not covered in the arrangement 
a not subject to possible Article 3 restraint 
action. 


Pis For purposes of converting 3 into 1 aig under the U. S. cotton textile classi- 


cation systems, the factor to be u 


Category 26, expires June 8, 1967. 
Poland: 

Category 19, expires December 4, 1966. 
Category 26, expires December 4, 1966. 
Category 28, expires December 4, 1966. 
Category 34, expires December 4, 1966. 
Category 46, expires May 25, 1967. 
Singapore: 

Category 19, expires May 30, 1967. 
Category 26 (duck), expires May 30, 


Category 31, expires March 31, 1967. 
Category 43, expires March 31, 1967. 
Category 45, expires March 31, 1967. 
Category 46, expires March 31, 1967. 
Category 50, expires March 31, 1967. 
Category 51, expires March 31, 1967. 

(9) Category 52, expires May 30, 1967. 

(10) Category 60, expires March 31, 1967. 

2. Bilateral agreements (articles 4 and 6c 
of LTA): 

(a) Greece, expires August 31, 1967. 

(b) Ryukyus Islands, expires June 30, 1967. 

(c) Republic of Philippines, expires De- 
cember 31, 1961. 

(d) Yugoslavia, expires December 31, 1967. 


US. CUSTOMS PROCEDURE 


To implement its program under the 
LTA the United States itself maintains 
direct import control at U.S. ports on 
only seven nations. These nations are 
Pakistan, Korea, Republic of China, 
Yugoslavia, Brazil, Poland, and Portugal. 
All other LTA restraints are adminis- 
tered by the exporting countries them- 
selves. 

When a decision to restrain unilateral- 
ly an importing nation is made by ITAC 
it instructs the Customs Bureau to re- 
strain imports at the determined levels. 
The Customs Bureau then issues a direc- 
tive to all U.S. ports of entry. When a 
shipment of the textiles from the coun- 
tries in question enters the port, the cus- 


toms office at that port wires the Cus- 
toms Bureau’s quota section in Washing- 
ton for authority to allow the shipment 
to pass through customs, If the response 
is negative the shipment is embargoed. 
Thus it must be disposed of either by re- 
shipment or through some accommoda- 
tion with the importer. In general the 
importers are at a disadvantage in this 
process. Because an importer does not 
know the total number of orders placed 
with suppliers in a certain country for 
certain types of textiles he may well find 
his shipment embargoed when it arrives 
in the United States. 
EXPORT QUOTAS AS HARMFUL AS IMPORT 
QUOTAS 


Simply because LTA quotas are largely 
export rather than import quotas, and 
thus are administered by exporting na- 
tions, does not make them any less harm- 
ful economically. Export quotas have 
the same economic effect on exporting 
and importing countries as import quo- 
tas. In Japan, they are considered to 
have had additional unhealthy effects. 
Dr. Hunsberger on page 356 of “The 
United States and Japan in World 
Trade,” explains: 


U.S. pressure for quotas has worked to 
strengthen both the cartel organizations of 
the cotton textile industry in Japan and 
government control of this and other indus- 
tries, The administration of the cotton tex- 
tile quotas is largely in the hands of the 
exporting associations in which the large 
firms dominate. Japanese deny that these 
associations are cartels, but concede that 
their function is to restrain trade... By its 
pressure for export quotas, the United States, 
which imposed anti-monopoly legislation on 
Japan early in the Occupation, has been 
strengthening the forces that resist change 
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and inhibit the liberalization of economic 
life in Japan. 


THE INTERAGENCY TEXTILE ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE—ITAC 


The LTA restraint program has been 
administered under the President's Cabi- 
net Textile Advisory Committee, which 
operates through the Interagency Textile 
Administrative Committee—ITAC. Both 
were established by President Kennedy 
under Executive Order No. 11052 on Sep- 
tember 20, 1962. Initially the Cabinet 
Committee’s members were the Secre- 
taries of Commerce, Labor, Agriculture, 
State, and Treasury, and ITAC was com- 
posed of their senior staff representatives. 
After the establishment of the Office of 
the Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations under the 1962 Trade Ex- 
pansion Act and administrative regula- 
tions pertaining thereto, this office had 
representation but not voting rights on 
the Cabinet Committee and ITAC. On 
April 17, 1965, however, the Special Rep- 
resentative was finally given full mem- 
bership on the Cabinet Committee and 
ITAC by Executive Order No. 11214. The 
Chairman of the Cabinet Committee is 
the Secretary of Commerce. A represent- 
ative of the President usually attends 
Cabinet Committee meetings. Bilateral 
agreements under LTA are negotiated 
with foreign governments by teams of 
representatives of the ITAC, in each case 
chaired by an official of the State De- 
partment. 

ITAC has policy authority over all tex- 
tile trade, not only cotton. In spite of 
its importance ITAC operates with un- 
usual authority in regulating an entire 
class of imports worth $353.3 million in 
the third LTA year. This figure would be 
much larger if one were to include the 
value of wool and manmade textile im- 
ports. The undefined latitude given the 
President by section 204 of the 1956 Agri- 
culture Act to regulate trade in textile 
and other products by means of quotas 
is not further defined by administrative 
regulation. Executive Order No. 11052, 
referred to above, provides no guide for 
administering the arrangement. How- 
ever, some direction is given ITAC by 
Cabinet Committee decisions. 

A list of ITAC members follows: 
INTERAGENCY TEXTILE ADMINISTRATIVE 
COMMITTEE (ITAC) 

Stanley Nehmer, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Chairman. 

Anthony Solomon, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs (George R. Jacobs, 
Director, Office of International Commodities, 
Department of State). 

Dorothy Jacobson, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture for International Affairs. (Rob- 
ert C. Sherman, Director, Cotton Division for 
Foreign Agriculture Services). 

Herbert N. Blackman, Special Assistant for 
Textiles to the Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, Department of Labor. 

Robert A. Wallace, Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury, (Thomas W. Wolfe, Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury Yo 

Harald B. Malmgren, Senior Economic Ad- 
viser, Office of the Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations. 

(Alternates in parentheses.) 

HOW THE U.S. STRUCTURES ITS BILATERAL 
AGREEMENTS 

A brief account of the nature of U.S. 

bilateral agreements with 18 nations 
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shows how such agreements effectively 
restrict their exports. 

As I noted above, the United States has 
in general used the technique of threat- 
ening unilateral U.S. restraints in order 
to get bilateral agreements under article 
4. In US. bilaterals there has been an 
effort to achieve complete coverage of a 
restrained country’s exports. To do so, 
the categories of its exports are typically 
divided into several groups: a group for 
yarns, one for fabrics, one for apparel, 
and a basket group for all categories 
which a country might not export at the 
time of the negotiation of the bilateral, 
but which it could begin to export sub- 
sequently. 

When a structure of groups is estab- 
lished, ceilings for exports in each group 
are set, as well as ceilings for each cate- 
gory within each group. In addition, 
special cross-category ceilings are fixed 
which limit exports of articles made of 
certain types of material, like corduroy. 
Finally, there are frequently subcategory 
ceilings for types of items falling within 
1 of the 64 regular categories. 

The result of this complex of controls 
is to comprehensively structure a nation’s 
cotton textile exports—to erect, as it 
were, a steel skeleton of vertical and hori- 
zontal beams through which exports can 
flow only in certain amounts and from 
certain countries. 

In some cases recognizing only after 
they have signed a bilateral exactly what 
it means in terms of control of their ex- 
port trade, our bilateral partners have 
asked for flexibility in their agreements. 
The United States has to some extent 
permitted such flexibility by incorporat- 
ing “swing” rights in many bilaterals. 
With swing a country can use up some 
of its shortfalls in some categories by 
applying the quantities not shipped to 
other categories. Varying degrees of 
“swing” are incorporated into different 
bilaterals. In some categories of imports 
considered especially sensitive, the 
United States does not grant swing privi- 
leges. Duck fabric is considered such a 
sensitive fabric, even though demand for 
duck is greatly in excess of domestic 
supply. 

One result of the proliferation of bi- 
lateral agreements is that in the future 
new bilaterals and also unilateral re- 
straints will be imposed not on the basis 
of disruption of the domestic market but 
on the basis of the need to insure equity 
with other LTA members. Restrained 
nations have tended to argue that unre- 
strained countries should not receive 
more favorable treatment than they. 

Restraints can be seen to have multi- 
plied rapidly in the three and one-half 
years of LTA’s existence. When imports 
from a new, unrestrained source begin 
to enter the United States the usual pat- 
tern of U.S. restraint action is first to 
request consultation under article 3, then 
to impose unilateral controls under that 
article, then finally to “blanket in” a 
country under an article 4 bilateral 
agreement. 

CLOSE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GOVERNMENT 
AND U.S. TEXTILE INDUSTRY REPRESENTATIVES 

The U.S. textile industry has been en- 
couraged by the administration to estab- 
lish close consultative relationships 
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with ITAC. A 35-member Management- 
Labor Advisory Committee meets once 
each month with the ITAC to discuss the 
cotton textile program’s administration 
but also to advise on wool and man- 
made fiber problems. It also meets with 
the Cabinet Committee. The Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee was established 
by the Secretary of Commerce pursuant 
to Presidential directive. The Secretary 
appoints the members of the Committee, 
on the recommendation of the four trade 
associations and seven labor unions rep- 
resented on it. The members of this 
Committee are given security clearances. 
A list of the members of the Manage- 
ment-Labor Committee follows: 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR TEXTILE ADVISORY 
CoMMITTEE MEMBERS 


Edward A. Bacchi, Vice President, The Ar- 
row Company, 530 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

George Baldanzi, International President, 
United Textile Workers of America, 44 East 
23rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Andrew J. Biemiller, AFL-CIO Building, 
815 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D.C, 

W. Haden Camp, Vice President, Carwood 
Mfg. Co., Winder, Georgia. 

J. M. Cheatham, President, Dundee Mills, 
Inc., Griffin, Georgia. 

Frederick B. Dent, President, Mayfair Mills, 
Arcadia, S.C. 

Jewett Flagg, Flagg Utica Corp., 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Milton Fried, Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers of America, 15 Union Sq., New York, N.Y. 

J. Burton Frierson, President, Dixie Yarns, 
Inc., 1100 Watkins St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Edward Goldberger, Treasurer, M. Lowen- 
stein & Sons, Inc., 1430 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Robert C. Jackson, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, American Textile Mfrs. Inst., Inc., 1120 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C. 

Edward G. Johnson, President, Thomson 
Company, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York, N.Y. 

Halbert Jones, President, Waverly Mills, 
Laurinburg, N.C. 

Sidney S. Korzenik, Executive Director & 
Counsel, National Knitted Outerwear Assoc., 
51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Robert P. Lynn, Vice President, Burlington 
Industries, Inc., 1430 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

Robert D. McCabe, Managing Director, 
Underwear Institute, 350 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Irwin S. Meltzer, President and Chairman, 
Beaunit Corp., 261 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

Ellis Meredith, Executive Secretary, Amer- 
ican Apparel Mfrs. Assn., 2000 K Street, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 

James F. Nields, President, Ware Knitters, 
Inc., Ware, Mass. 

George Perkel, Textile Workers Union of 
America, 99 University Pl., New York, N.Y. 

Lawrence S. Phillips, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, Phillips Van Heusen Corp., 417 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

William Pollock, Textile Workers’ Union of 
America, 99 University Pl., New York, N.Y. 

William E. Reid, President, Riegel Textile 
Corp., 260 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Howard A, Richmond, President, Crompton 
Co., 1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York, 
N.Y. 

William H. Ruffin, Chairman of the Board, 
Erwin Mills, Durham, N.C. 

Herman D. Ruhm, President, Greenwood 
1 Inc., 111 W. 40th Street, New York, 

Philip Salem, International Vice President, 
United Textile Workers of Amercia, 90 Broad- 
way, Lawrence, Mass. 
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Lloyd A. Sarty, President, Wellington Sears, 
111 W. 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Robert M. Schwarzenbach, President, 
Schwarzenbach Huber Co., 470 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

Robert S. Small, President, Woodside Mills, 
Greenville, S.C. 

Seabury Stanton, P.O. Box 122, South 
Dartmouth, Mass. 

Robert T. Stevens, President, J. P. Ste- 
vens & Co., Inc., Stevens Building, Broadway 
at 41st Street, New York, N.Y. 

William F. Sullivan, President, Northern 
Textile Assoc., 80 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 

Lazare Teper, International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

Randolph A. Walker, Director of Market 
Research, Iselin-Jefferson Co., Inc., 111 West 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


The Labor-Management Committee's 
relationship with Government is ob- 
served even during the negotiation of 
bilateral agreements with foreign gov- 
ernments. Representatives of the Com- 
mittee often accompany the official U.S. 
negotiating team. An industry team 
headed by then president of the Ameri- 
can Textile Manufacturing Institute, 
Mr. J. B. Frierson, attended the major 
review of the LTA in December 1965. 
Though they do not participate in inter- 
governmental negotiations per se, mem- 
bers of this Committee are present for 
briefings before and after the official ses- 
sions, and they insist on maintaining a 
detailed contact with negotiations. 

The attitude of the Management- 
Labor Committee has been described to 
me in a manner I find difficult to relate: 

It is aggressive and demanding, cocky 
about its right of entree because it has since 
the beginning of the Kennedy textile policy 
been given such entree. Its presentations 
at meetings with the ITAC border on in- 
timidation. 


The troublesome question is whether 
it is the policy of the U.S. cotton textile 
industry that the U.S. Government has 
for the last 5 years been implementing, 
rather than a policy representative of 
the national interest. Were the Gov- 
ernment properly to insist on balancing 
the claims of the cotton textile industry 
with those of other industries and 
American consumers, this relationship 
would not exist. The textile industry 
cannot be blamed too harshly for taking 
advantage of what is offered to it. 

The close industry-Government rela- 
tionship has been recognized in other 
ways. Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges was himself a textile executive. 
On February 1, 1963, President Kennedy 
appointed James S. Love as Deputy to 
the Secretary of Commerce for Textile 
Programs, thus elevating textiles from a 
division of the Commerce Department's 
Business and Defense Services Adminis- 
tration to a special place of importance 
in the Commerce Department. Before 
his appointment Mr. Love was an exec- 
utive of Burlington Mills, largest textile 
producer in the United States and larg- 
est in the world. 

Of course, these close relationships be- 
tween the textile industry and Govern- 
ment administrators of the programs af- 
fecting it, seldom equaled in the US. 
Government and no doubt of some con- 
structive value, do not end with formal 
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consultation. Informal contacts at staff 
levels occur on a continuing basis. The 
result is a dangerously intimate industry 
role in the administration of this major 
international program. There could very 
well be a conflict of interest inherent in 
the unusual extent to which industry has 
a hand in the administration of the U.S. 
textile program. 

I do not object to the principle of in- 
dustry advisers at trade negotiations. It 
is a good principle and I continue to en- 
dorse its application in other instances. 
In the present case, however, the evi- 
dence I have leads me to believe the in- 
dustry-government relationship has be- 
come entirely too close, and that it re- 
quires full public disclosure. 

IMPORTERS’ ADVISORY COMMITTEE A FORMALITY 


The Secretary of Commerce has also 
established, by his own authority, an 
Importers’ Textile Advisory Committee 
at the request of the National Council of 
American Importers. This committee 
has 13 members, chosen by the Secre- 
tary. It meets with ITAC, but has never 
met with the Cabinet Committee. It at- 
tempts to meet quarterly but in practice 
has not met on schedule in part at least 
because its members are frequently out 
of the country. A member of this com- 
mittee has assured me that the Com- 
mittee is given little heed. He believes 
that its advice is disregarded. No 
agendas are prepared in advance, min- 
utes are prepared sporadically. Members 
of this committee are also given security 
clearances, A list of members follows: 

Importers’ TEXTILE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Edwin A. Elbert, Asst. Executive Vice Pres- 
ident, National Council of American Im- 
porters, Inc., 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

Arthur L. Feinberg, Promotional Imports, 
Inc., 112 West 34th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Herbert Freiman, Executive Vice President, 
Harold A, Jason, Inc., 10 West 83rd Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Samuel Ishikawa, Masaoka-Ishikawa & As- 
sociates, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Leopold B. Lowy, President, Gay Cottons, 
Inc., 110 West 34th St., New York, N.Y. 

Emanuel Mevorach, Vice President of Im- 
ports, Marlene Industries Corporation, 1370 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Bruce Rabison, Executive Vice President, 
Scheurer & Co., 270 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N. V. 

Louis Silver, President, Fabrini Imports, 
Ltd., 10 West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Donald J. Spencer, W. T. Grant Company, 
1441 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Herman R. Spiegel, President, Briarcliff 
Clothes, Ltd., 141 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. V. 

Alan Winnick, Cranston Print Works Com- 
pany, 10 West 33rd Street, New York, N.Y. 

Monte A. Wolfson, Lerner Shops, 354 Park 
Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

Richard J. Wood, Director, Foreign Buying, 
Montgomery Ward, 619 West Chicago Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Importers’ Advisory Committee is 
not effective. It does not aggressively 
represent an alternative point of view to 
that expressed by U.S. textile industry 
and official policy. In part this is be- 
cause the importers represented on the 
Committee are a diverse group. As a gen- 
erality they tend to give lipservice to 
basic trade principles and speak up only 
when their own special interests are in- 
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volved. But when an importer is bene- 
fiting from an established quota in his 
line of imports he seems to be satisfied 
with the status quo, and pleased to bene- 
fit from what small quota increments 
come his way. In the Importers’ Ad- 
visory Committee there may be a dis- 
incentive to criticize, because those whom 
one criticizes have the power to shut off 
one’s import trade. 

ITAC ABUSES PROPER ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURES 


ITAC’s most serious failing is that it 
operates without rules for establishing 
disruption as required by the long-term 
arrangement. When the Commerce De- 
partment Office of Textiles finds a certain 
rise in imports in a particular category 
it may decide to initiate discussion of 
a restraint action in ITAC without 
further justification. ITAC can make its 
own decision about what disruption is 
in a particular instance, according to the 
needs of the moment. It will be recalled 
that a statement of reasons is required 
by LTA article 3 when one government 
requests another government to restrain 
its exports, and that market disruption 
as defined in LTA annex C must be the 
precondition for imposing restraint. The 
United States observes this requirement. 
But this is a unilateral procedure. The 
producing countries have no choice but 
ultimately to accept such statements, 
even though they may frequently contest 
them. 

Hong Kong has made a point of dis- 
puting every U.S. statement of the need 
for restraint according to the disruption 
criteria stipulated in the LTA. India and 
Pakistan have demanded that need for 
restraints be judged by an international 
review board established under GATT, 
much as a U.S. industry’s allegation of 
injury from dumped foreign merchan- 
dise must be substantiated by the Tariff 
Commission. 

I have had reviewed several recent 
U.S. disruption statements sent to for- 
eign governments. The reports indicate 
that they failed to make a concrete case 
for protection based on objective criteria 
for market disruption. Disruption is 
stated, but not proven in such state- 
ments. We simply go through the mo- 
tions of observing the provisions of arti- 
cle 3, ignoring the need to establish a 
condition of serious damage which is 
actual, not potential or imagined. As one 
official very close to ITAC put it: 

What they do is temper the original Com- 
merce Department disruption statements so 
they are not laughably bad and send them 
to foreign governments as required by LTA. 


NO PLANNING OR TARGETS FOR QUOTAS 


Another serious criticism of ITAC is 
that it administers the cotton textile im- 
port control program without establish- 
ing yearly targets for each of the 64 cate- 
gories of imports, or without any bow to- 
ward a rational use of restraints based on 
projected consumption or some other 
economic objective. Its purpose seems 
simply to be to limit imports to the great- 
est possible extent. Therefore it resorts 
to an ad hoc approach, simply watching 
day to day, week to week, for import 
trends by country and category that it 
considers likely to threaten “disruption.” 
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BUREAUCRATIC PRESSURES TO CONFORM TO 
ESTABLISHED NORMS 

The essential shortcoming of U.S. im- 
plementation of the LTA lies in the insti- 
tution established to administer it. Dis- 
ruption decisions should not be made by 
the same body that administers the U.S. 
quotas, a body on which there are strong 
pressures to agree to limit imports be- 
cause. of its close relationship with the 
U.S. textile industry, which is in no way 
countervailed by another group. An im- 
partial body should be assigned the re- 
sponsibility for making such determi- 
nations. 

My assertion that the administration 
of the LTA by ITAC is abusive could be 
challenged by someone who might say 
that “a dissenting ITAC member, such 
as the State Department, could dispute 
an ITAC disruption statement and re- 
straint decision, thus forcing a decision 
by the more impartial, more statesman- 
like Cabinet Committee.” But the dis- 
incentives to doing so are obvious to one 
who understands the functioning of bu- 
reaucracy. Within his Department an 
ITAC member is constrained against 
forcing an issue to Cabinet level. How 
many times can a Cabinet officer be ex- 
pected to make a case in the Committee 
regarding a matter like cotton shirts 
from Brazil, an item of low dollar value? 
After a time the ITAC staff man who in- 
sisted on “escalating” such decisions to 
Cabinet level would be considered by his 
superiors unable to do his job properly. 
Few bureaucrats want to stir the pot to 
the extent of abandoning their ano- 
nymity to force a high level review of 
“small” decisions. 

The result is that in spite of some 
blatantly faulty economic argument be- 
hind restraint decisions even the most 
well informed, impartial, and statesman- 
like members of the ITAC are likely to 
crumple under the subtle but strong bu- 
reaucratic pressures that confront them. 

NO INCENTIVE TO OBJECTIVITY 


In making their decisions all members 
of the ITAC, no matter how well moti- 
vated, know that there is no one to whom 
they must account for faulty decisions. 
Foreign governments have to bear the 
brunt of the decisions; they have no 
choice but to accept restraints, they can 
only scream “foul play.” Not a single 
government agency can act as a brake on 
the administration of the program. 
There is no provision for review of the 
program’s operation, not even an annual 
report, which is a common requirement 
accompanying most delegations of au- 
thority to the Executive. 

Behind the ITAC at every step is one 
of the most active and well organized 
lobbies in the United States, accredited 
to the ITAC in the sense that its mem- 
bers have great access to and influence 
on the ITAC decisionmaking process. 
Finally, there has always been congres- 
sional pressure for import restrictions, 
especially in the textile area. 

Who is at fault in this system so full 
of faults? One culprit is the U.S. Con- 
gress, specifically the majority of the 
Senate and House of Representatives 
Agriculture Committees who failed to do 
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their job in shaping good legislation, in 
providing oversight and review of this 
program which affects the economic and 
therefore the political future of many de- 
veloping nations. The Kennedy and 
Johnson administrations must also ac- 
cept full blame for conceiving, adopting, 
and promoting internationally a pro- 
gram which in my opinion represents 
rot the national interest but the special 
interest of a single industry, important 
as this industry may be. 

I do not single out the textile industry 
for blame. No group can be blamed for 
forcefully presenting its case to Govern- 
ment. It remains for Government— 
Congress and the Executive—to seek the 
real causes of problems and create sound 
solutions to them. 

The operation of the cotton textile ar- 
rangement is shocking to me. It allows 
a kind of administrative discretion and 
lack of objectivity that to my knowledge 
is equaled nowhere else in the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, a kind of government by men 
that we consider typical of foreign gov- 
ernments, not of our own. The admin- 
istration of this program justifies and 
substantiates the two 1962 suits against 
ITAC. The operation of ITAC must be 
reshaped for the remainder of the LTA, 
and for any period for which it might 
possibly be renewed. The abuses evi- 
dent in its operation must be corrected. 
Needed first steps are to require disrup- 
tion determinations to be made by an 
independent scholarly body, to spell out 
clearly in administrative regulations the 
mandate and the limitations of the 
ITAC, to provide congressional oversight 
through public hearings, and to put its 
relationship with U.S. industry in proper 
proportion. 

LTA AND U.S. QUOTAS VIOLATIONS BOTH OF SOUND 
‘TRADE PRINCIPLE AND GATT 


Both the short- and long-term ar- 
rangements and present U.S. policy vio- 
late the very principles of trade that 
were being publicly proclaimed through- 
out the spring and summer of 1962 as 
the trade expansion bill was considered 
by Congress. They are also in direct 
contradiction of the spirit and letter of 
GATT, particularly article II, paragraph 
1, which provides that: 

No prohibitions or restrictions other than 
duties, taxes or other charges, whether made 
effective through quotas, import or export 
licenses or other measures, shall be instituted 
or maintained by any contracting y on 
the importation of any product of the ter- 
ritory of any other contracting party or on 
the exportation or sale for export of any 
product destined for the territory of any 
other contracting party. 


Paragraph 2(c) of article II allows 
exceptions under which countries can 
place quotas on certain agricultural and 
fisheries imports the domestic produc- 
tion of which it is attempting to con- 
trol, or a temporary surplus of which 
it is trying to eliminate. 

Though the LTA was negotiated under 
the aegis of GATT the restrictive devices 
it permits are nonetheless illegal in 
terms of GATT. An excuse can be found 
for GATT’s participation in the STA 
and LTA in that both arrangements 
were conceived as devices ultimately to 
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expand trade. The exporting countries 
certainly accepted STA and LTA on 
faith that it would be administered in ac- 
cordance with its generous spirit, that 
they would be able to continue to expand 
their exports and be free of importing 
countries’ threats of unilateral action to 
restrict imports. The choice for them 
was not between free trade and the STA, 
but between the STA and unilateral re- 
strictive import programs. As I pointed 
out, STA and LTA formally provided 
such assurances, and, for reasons I will 
explain in detail below, the exporting 
developing—group IlI—countries are 
extremely dissatisfied with the unex- 
pectedly restrictive interpretation and 
implementation of the arrangement by 
the group I importing advanced coun- 
tries, particularly the United States. 


IS TRADE, NOT AID, MORE THAN A SLOGAN? 


An example of the inherent contradic- 
tion between the provisions of the LTA 
and the principles of GATT is provided 
by the case of restraint on Brazil’s tex- 
tile exports by the United States. 

When the United States advised Brazil 
that categories of its imports to the 
United States were to be restrained uni- 
laterally under article 3 of the LTA, its 
response was that such restraints are in 
violation of its rights as a member of 
GATT. The United States then took 
the position that under article 6(c) of 
the LTA the United States must treat 
unrestrained nations on equal terms 
with restrained nations and that Brazil 
cannot be allowed to take advantage of 
a share of the U.S. market that is inac- 
cessible to other nations because they 
are under restraint. Thus there remains 
between the LTA and the GATT this un- 
resolved conflict of principle. Theoret- 
ically and legally Brazil could take coun- 
tervailing action against the United 
States by restricting our exports to com- 
pensate for Brazil's losses of export 
trade. 

Under such circumstances can Brazil 
be blamed because it takes the position 
that GATT membership is a worthless 
formality? Brazil has naturally tended 
to turn to other organizations, such as 
the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development—UNCTAD—as vehi- 
cles for obtaining the type of world trade 
environment it wants. UNCTAD de- 
votes itself to achieving for developing 
countries greater access to the markets 
of the developed countries, and other 
objectives, and its initiatives have hardly 
met unrestrained U.S. approval. The 
United States has reiterated the posi- 
tion that GATT is the proper and most 
practical forum for solving LDC trade 
problems. But this position, to some 
extent quite true, has little credibility 
in the context of the U.S. restrictive im- 
port control program it has implemented 
under the long-term arrangement. It 
instead excites the derision of developing 
countries. 

In his statement to the historic meet- 
ing of UNCTAD at Geneva on March 24, 
1964, the representative of Brazil said: 

The industrialized countries must live up 
to the challenges which are now facing them 
and stop striving to maximize at all times 
their trade advantages, Those nations 
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which regard themselves as the bearers of 
culture and civilization, must now listen not 
only to the plea of 2 billion human beings 
in search of decent standards of living, but 
also to countries which, although economi- 
cally underdeveloped, are able to come to 
this Conference not with a plea for help 
but with a catalogue of measures to solve 
problems of economic and social develop- 
ment concerning the whole of mankind. 


To these countries the GATT, which 
stemmed from the Havana Conference 
of 1947 and the aborted Havana Charter, 
was discriminatory and unrealistic, 
Said the representative of Brazil: 

From 1948 to 1954, all the efforts of the 
underdeveloped countries concentrated on 
changing the GATT contract, in order that it 
could be made more comprehensive, to take 
care of particular situations peculiar to prob- 
lems of economic development, 


Even the 1954 revision did not satisfy 
the developing countries. Their dissat- 
isfaction with the established world 
trade order and rules governing it led 
eventually to the now permanent U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development. 
It also caused the contracting parties of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade at last to adopt in 1964 a new 
chapter of the General Agreement re- 
garding trade with developing countries, 
and this chapter is now in the process of 
being interpreted and implemented at 
Geneva in the Kennedy round trade ne- 
gotiations, on which I serve as a con- 
gressional delegate. GATT stands little 
chance of succeeding with such an effort 
when the developed countries who have 
in the past dominated GATT, use that 
organization to impose on the developing 
countries programs like the long-term 
arrangement, which prevents them from 
earning their livelihood through trade. 
Certainly in the case of cotton textiles, 
“trade not aid” is simply a convenient 
slogan. 

U.S. COTTON TEXTILE TRADE POLICY HARMFUL TO 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


A review of the effects of the LTA on 
developing countries justifies this con- 
clusion. The language of LTA shows it 
was a temporary measure designed to al- 
low time for the industrialized textile 
manufacturing countries to adapt their 
economies to new trends in international 
cotton textile trade. LTA was intended 
to result in substantial but gradual in- 
creases of industrial countries’ imports of 
cotton textiles. I will show in a later 
section that the U.S. textile industry con- 
siders its need for the LTA to be perma- 
nent. Rather than allow LTA to lapse in 
September 1967, the industry has united 
to claim that LTA-type quotas should 
be extended to wool and manmade tex- 
tiles. This industry attitude justifies de- 
veloping countries’ fear that the United 
States looks on the LTA as a permanent 
fixture of its international trade policy, 
and a precedent for similar arrangements 
for other products. 

THE MAJOR REVIEW OF THE LTA 


While industry continues its claims for 
import relief in the United States, the 
developing countries continue to press for 
reforming or removing LTA. The major 
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review of the long-term arangement pro- 
vided for in article 8(d) of the arrange- 
ment, held in Geneva on December 6-11, 
1965, under auspices of the GATT Cotton 
Textiles Committee, provided the export- 
ing countries with the necessary forum in 
which to air their grievances, and it al- 
lowed the United States and other de- 
veloped importing—group I—countries to 
defend their programs under the 
arrangement. 

LDC STAKE IN COTTON TEXTILE EXPORTS IS GREAT 


The developing countries already have 
a considerable stake in the export of cot- 
ton textiles. The following tables show 
the importance of cotton textile exports 
in several ways. The first, taken from 
the United Nations World Economic 
Survey published in 1964, shows the im- 
portance of cotton textile fabrics, cloth- 
ing, and yarns in relation to total de- 
veloping country exports under SITC 
categories 841, 652, 656, 651, and 655 be- 
low. These categories total 30.3 percent 
of developed market economies’ imports 
of manufacturers from developing eco- 
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nomics, with an estimated value in 1962 
of $497 million. 

Another table shows the developing and 
developed countries’ share of world cot- 
ton textile exports between 1953 and 
1964. This table supports the claim of 
the developing exporting countries that 
their total cotton textile exports have in- 
creased by a smaller amount in the period 
1960-65 than in the period 1953-60. 

A table comparing cotton textile ex- 
ports with exports of all products, manu- 
factured and unprocessed, of 19 develop- 
ing countries for 1964 shows that cotton 
textiles account for relatively small per- 
centages of total exports for most coun- 
tries. Even major cotton textile export- 
ers like India and Pakistan derive only 
0.7 percent of their export income from 
cotton textiles. Those who claim that 
US. imports from such countries are 
very high, and increasing, must acknowl- 
edge that in many cases imports have 
ay risen rapidly from a very low 

ase. 

These data follow: 


Developed market economies—Imports af manufactures from developing market economies, 
1962 


SITC Item 


841 ay except fur clothing 
fal 


653 | Textile fabrics other than cotton 
652 Cotton fabrics. ...........------------2---- 
667 | Pearls oven, tar and 333 stones. 
657 | Floor cov: ok tinea EEA 
631 | Veneers, plywood boards, et 
Miscellaneous textile products. 

513 Inorganic chemicals 
Miscellaneous 8 gi 


521 Mineral tar and "beads chemicals from coal, petroleum and 


natural gas. 
512 | Organic chemicals, VERS 
599 | Miscellaneous chemicals 
655 Stent textile products 
894 | Perambulators, toys, sporting goods, etc. 
851 | Footwear 
Other manufactures. 


Value of Percen Imports from 
imports from Gee developing 


developing | ofimports | countries as 
tri from percentage 
developing of total 
countries imports 
„ 14.2 18 
11.6 14 
23 7.5 17 
6. 5 20 
93 6.7 2% 
68 4.1 18 
66 4.0 27 
63 3.8 2¹ 
58 3.5 15 
51 3.1 15 
48 29 5 
46 2.8 3¹ 
37 23 5 
36 22 14 
33 2.0 3 
29 1.8 2% 
28 1.7 3 
28 1.7 4 
27 1.7 10 
25 15 8 
24 1.4 6 
231 14.1 1 
„ 1, 643 100.0 4 


Source: U.N. organization, World Economic Survey, 1963, 


World exports of cotton textiles—Participation of developing countries 
Dollars in millions] 


7 Tm al 9 5 8 7 
apan (group III) 
Sino-Soviet bloc 1. 


eee a E 


1 Calculated as a residual, 
Source: Based on GATT statistics, 
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Cotton textile compared with total 


exports (selected developing countries), 


D 


. Peper, 


— Re 
FEN PSP, 
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WHY QUOTAS MULTIPLY 


The reason for the multiplication of 
products restrained is that, as one cate- 
gory of a country’s exports is shut off, 
production naturally tends to shift into 
products, not yet restrained, that are 
demanded in foreign markets. 

Similarly, when all of one country’s 
exports are effectively restrained, yet 
another country is naturally likely to 
take advantage of unsatisfied demand 
and its own economies of production, 
and begin to manufacture cotton textiles 
for export. 

The role of U.S. demand for cot- 
ton textiles is key to this process. To 
shut off imports from one or many 
sources does not dampen demand but 
frustrates it. Thus, U.S. demand has 
simply sought new sources of textile sup- 
ply. The result is that U.S. demand has 
helped to stimulate new textile exports 
even from somewhat inefficient, mar- 
ginal suppliers. 

Mexico, for example, is a relatively 
high cost producer, and in normal times 
Mexico’s exports would to a great extent 
not be competitive in the U.S, market. 
However, U.S. imports from Mexico have 
now become quite large, reaching 49,- 
813,018 equivalent square yards from 
October 1, 1965, through May 31, 1966, 
up from 3,620,384 square yards in fiscal 
year 1960-61. U.S. cotton textile import 
policy has thus had the effect of encour- 
aging foreign production of many varie- 
ties of cotton textiles, and of spreading 
this capacity among many nations. 

In its initial stages this process was 
healthy. The control of cotton textile 
exports from Japan and Hong Kong, for 
example, gave other potential producers 
with a good natural ability to produce 
economically a chance to develop their 
capacity and to export. 

At present, however, U.S. textile policy 
is having a harmful economic impact, 
because it has worked to promote exports 
from less efficient sources. In other 
words, we have penalized the relatively 
few really efficient cotton textile pro- 
ducers, and have caused an increasing 
number of formerly uncompetitive pro- 
ducers to begin to invest their scarce re- 
sources in relatively uneconomic uses. 
Mexico and Brazil are good examples of 
countries whose textiles have only be- 
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come attractive very recently simply be- 
cause of high U.S. demand and shortages 
and our inability to buy textiles from 
cheaper sources which are now re- 
strained under the LTA. U.S. demand 
has stimulated Mexican cotton textile 
industry and may well have caused new 
investment and higher employment in 
this industry. In more normal times, 
when U.S. demand wanes, high-cost sup- 
pliers like Mexico will be the first to lose 
U.S. customers. The potential effect on 
the Mexican economy is obvious. 

I will discuss further below the eco- 
nomic effects of U.S. administration of 
its cotton textile program on developing 
economies, with particular reference to 
Singapore. 

THE KEY ROLE OF TEXTILE MANUFACTURE IN 
_INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

It is almost universally considered that 
textile manufacture is one of the easiest 
industries to create in a developing econ- 
omy because it requires relatively little 
capital and infrastructure and because it 
can nourish itself on existing consumer 
demand for a universally needed prod- 
uct. Textile industry was the starting 
point in the industrialization of most of 
the presently industrially advanced 
countries. 

The history of the textile industry is 
interesting and instructive in the present 
context. The development of mecha- 
nized textile production in England and 
the United States in the late 18th and 
19th centuries eliminated cottage hand- 
weaving industry in those countries, 
Then, as England began to export ma- 
chine-made textiles, the same phenom- 
enon occurred in other countries, where 
production was still based on hand spin- 
ning and hand weaving, India, which 
for centuries had been an exporter of 
hand-woven cotton cloth, became an im- 
porter of machine-made cotton textiles. 

Today the tables are turned. In its 
process of industrial development India 
is taking advantage of its economies of 
production to export machine-made 
cotton textiles, just as England did in the 
19th century. As ability to manufacture 
textiles spreads from one country to an- 
other and more and more countries be- 
come exporters, various economic shifts 
are taking place among them. For ex- 
ample, Japan in 1955 could be said to 
produce certain cotton textiles more 
cheaply than any other nation. Then 
Hong Kong and the Republic of China 
and others entered the export picture, in 
good part because of Japan’s voluntary 
restraint program, rapidly taking advan- 
tage of the demand for their products in 
the United States and other markets and 
soon developing capital intensive, effi- 
cient, cotton textile industries. 

The result of this proliferation of pro- 
ducers is that textile industries in Japan 
and even Hong Kong have reached the 
stage of development where their domi- 
nant market positions are being threat- 
ened by lower cost textile producers, such 
as India, Pakistan, Korea, and the 
United Arab Republic. Thus we find 
that Japan and even Hong Kong are 
almost satisfied with the long-term 
arrangement, because it guarantees 
them a certain share of at least the U.S. 
market and removes the necessity to 
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compete with the newcomers to world 
cotton textile trade, ironically considered 
by Japanese industry to be “sweatshop” 
producers. To try to make itself again 
a competitive force in cotton textiles, the 
Japanese industry has made structural 
adjustments, as have the United States 
and the United Kingdom. But the Jap- 
anese have become a status quo power in 
this field, with an unhealthy interest in 
maintaining the share of world cotton 
textile markets it now has under LTA 
and preventing more efficient producers 
from supplying demand now supplied by 
the Japanese. This development dem- 
onstrates another distortive effect of the 
long-term arrangement. 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES’ POSITIONS ON LTA 


Recognizing their stake in increased 
exports the developing group II countries 
ask for changes in the current restrictive 
use of LTA which will make it more 
palatable. A review of these complaints 
as they were expressed at the major re- 
view of LTA last December will bring 
home to the gentlemen—Méessrs. LAN- 
DRUM, Jonas, Dorn, and Davis—the 
LTA’s adverse impact on developing 
countries, in whose well-being and pros- 
perity the United States has a great 
stake. Because the GATT documents 
reporting these meetings are intended 
for restricted distribution, I will para- 
phrase rather than quote the comments 
of the representatives of the attending 
countries. The GATT document of 
most relevance is COT/M/5. I would 
note that in preparation for the major 
review the GATT secretariat compiled 
statistical studies of unusual complete- 
ness. They are considered by all coun- 
tries except EEC to be above dispute and 
were accepted as the basis of the major 
review by all other LTA participants. 
I will use these statistics to some extent 
below. 

CONSPIRACY OF RICH AGAINST POOR? 

To developing countries the long-term 
arrangement looks, generally speaking, 
like a conspiracy of the advanced coun- 
tries against the underdeveloped ones. 
In only one case has one developed coun- 
try imposed a quota on another; Italy 
imposed a restraint in 1965 on a minor 
U.S. export. There exists, in fact, a gen- 
tleman’s agreement among developed 
countries that they will not restrain each 
other’s exports. 

In the eyes of developing countries the 
arrangement has largely failed in its 
goal of promoting orderly growth of ex- 
ports of developing countries, but serves 
the interests of the developed countries 
very well. Accepted as a temporary 
measure in order to help the developed 
countries adjust to new trends in inter- 
national cotton textile trade, these coun- 
tries had thought that the arrangement 
could promote increased cotton textile 
exports, promote the international divi- 
sion of labor by helping industrialized 
countries shift from less profitable to 
more profitable uses for labor and capital. 

This has not been the case, they be- 
lieve. The developed countries have 
merely erected higher barriers against 
imports and used this relief actively to 
promote the development of their cotton 
textile industries, which in most part they 
show no sign of wishing again to expose 
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to international competition. They be- 
lieve that the LTA, an important depar- 
ture from the principles of the GATT, 
has failed in its objectives as expressed 
in its preamble. The arrrangement has 
come to mean legalization of illegal re- 
strictions and discriminatory action in 
order to frustrate, rather than promote, 
their exports. It would be wrong to con- 
tinue this very bad precedent for inter- 
national trade, and they ask that meas- 
ures be adopted soon to fulfill the objec- 
tives of the preamble of the LTA, which 
I quoted above. 


NO BASIS FOR CONTINUING THE ARRANGEMENT 


The representative of Pakistan set 
forth at the major review three criteria 
which his government thought should be 
the basis for continuing the LTA’s re- 
strictive provisions: first, had there been, 
or was there, any serious damage or 
threat of damage to domestic producers 
in the industrialized countries from im- 
ports from developing countries; second, 
had the necessary adjustments in the 
industrialized countries been undertaken 
so as to make the LTA unnecessary, as 
was promised at the time of LTA’s ne- 
gotiation; third, had there been substan- 
tially growing opportunities for develop- 
ing countries’ exports? 

Pakistan’s representative’s answers to 
these questions were: first, the LDC ex- 
ports had not proven to be a threat to 
the developed countries; second, that be- 
cause of the modernization and rational- 
ization of the industry in developed 
countries special protective measures 
were no longer necessary; third, that the 
LTA had not in practice resulted in sub- 
stantial and orderly growth of cotton 
textile exports but had considerably re- 
stricted trade opportunities in these 
goods compared with the rate of growth 
during the years 1953 to 1960. 

His conclusion was that the LTA 
should be discontinued or changed sub- 
stantially. Pakistan believed it partic- 
ularly disturbing that attempts were 
being made during the major review to 
make a case for indefinitely continuing 
the arrangement, amounting therefore 
to a permanent breach of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

INEQUITIES IN LTA ADMINISTRATION 


The developing cotton textile export- 
ing countries of group II have persistent- 
ly complained about aspects of the ar- 
rangement, particularly the capricious 
manner in which the quotas have been 
administered by various group I coun- 
tries. Above all they have criticized the 
loose interpretation by group I countries 
of criteria in annex C of the LTA for de- 
termining market disruption. These 
criticisms are directed both against the 
United States and also against other 
group I countries. The United States by 
no means bears alone the burden of such 
criticism. 

In discussing the abuse of the criteria 
for market disruption at the annual 
meeting of the contracting parties of 
GATT on March 31, 1966, developing 
country representatives complained that 
the importing countries were the sole 
judges whether or not their markets had 
been disrupted or were likely to be dis- 
rupted. Market disruption was a con- 
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cept that belonged more to the realm of 
mysticism than to the domain of rational 
discourse, said one representative at the 
major review in December 1965, noting 
that the GATT Secretariat’s studies 
showed that safeguards against market 
disruption had been liberally used even 
in situations when they were not called 
for. 

Japan’s representative pointed out that 
the provisions of LTA, article 2, had not 
been realized. This article calls for sub- 
stantial elimination of existing import 
restrictions in several countries. The 
representative from India joined in this 
criticism and both of them criticized the 
so-called Nordwijk agreement, an agree- 
ment entered into on May 9, 1958, by 
France, Italy, West Germany, Austria, 
Belgium, Holland, and Switzerland. It 
consists of two elements. First, its mem- 
bers agree not to reexport to member 
countries or to African states associated 
with the EEC, gray goods or staple fiber 
materials imported from Japan, China, 
India, Hong Kong, or Pakistan on a tem- 
porary basis for finishing. Second, it al- 
lows an effective control on such re- 
exports either through government 
channels, or where government author- 
ity is lacking, by the textile industry it- 
self. This agreement, still in force, 
further rigidifies European textile mar- 
kets and halters competition. It is an 
element of the white man’s club attitude 
referred to above. 

Several governments criticized the 
U.S. use of the system of 64 categories 
in which imports can be restrained. This 
system is found to be particularly rigid 
and discouraging to exporters. Spain 
criticized the categories because they dis- 
rupt and disorganize the traditional flow 
of export and lines of production. In 
addition, Pakistan claimed that exports 
to France, Germany, Italy, and Austria 
were small and categorized in such a way 
that it became difficult for Pakistan to 
utilize them. The lack of uniformity in 
the administration of existing restraints 
and new bilateral restraints is criticized. 
Israel complained that quotas were set 
on such a low base in the case of newly 
exporting countries like itself that a 5- 
percent yearly increase was meaningless 
in terms of its capacity to export. 

ADVERSE ECONOMIC IMPACT OF U.S. QUOTA 

ADMINISTRATION, AN EXAMPLE 

The effect of recent U.S. unilateral 
quota restraints on imports from Singa- 
pore illustrates the disruptive effects LTA 
restraints can have on developing coun- 
tries. It will show at least partly why 
developing countries find the LTA of- 
fensive. 

In May this year the United States, 
pursuant to a decision by ITAC, in- 
formed Singapore that it would impose 
restraints on three categories of cotton 
textile manufactures. Imports in cate- 
gory 19, print cloth, were reduced from 
the 730,000 square yards that entered 
the United States in the first 12 of the 
15 months immediately preceding the 
restraint date, down to 500,000 square 
yards. Imports under category 26, badly 
needed duck fabric, were reduced from 
2.4 million square yards to 1.1 million. 
Imports of woven blouses, category 52, 
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were reduced from 128,000 dozen to 
52,000 dozen, less than half the previous 
level. These quotas were put in effect for 
the year following the restraint date. I 
do not have statistics on the value of 
these imports and the dollar amount lost 
to Singapore because of the U.S. quotas. 
Though the dollar values were probably 
small, the cutbacks were no doubt mean- 
ingful to Singapore’s small economy. 

Necessarily these cutbacks caused 
about half the production of the units 
producing exports to the United States 
to be cut and therefore had a decided 
impact on jobs and incomes. Export in- 
come is essential to the economy of the 
new State of Singapore, where unem- 
ployment among the politically uneasy 
Chinese population is a major problem. 
I would ask an American manufacturer 
what his response would be were one- 
half of his exports to a major market 
cut in half arbitrarily. I suspect the 
effect would be electric. The industry 
concerned would make urgent appeals to 
Congressmen and the State Department 
demanding that “something be done” 
instantly about this foreign discrimina- 
tion against U.S. goods. 

In spite of their dissatisfactions and 
complaints the developing, group II, na- 
tions realize for the most part that they 
cannot expect to force the advanced, 
group I, countries to abandon the LTA 
when it expires in September 1967. In 
part this attitude stems from the posi- 
tion of the United States that the re- 
newal of the LTA without any change 
is a precondition for cuts in U.S. cotton 
textile tariffs and expansion of quotas. 
I will discuss the U.S. negotiating strat- 
egy in detail below. 

CHANGES IN LTA DESIRED BY DEVELOPING 

EXPORTING COUNTRIES 

The representative of the United Arab 
Republic best summarized the types of 
changes that developing countries would 
like to make in the LTA. The objective 
of expanded trade expressed in the ar- 
rangement’s preamble should be reaf- 
firmed, restrictions on cotton textile im- 
ports incompatible with the general 
agreement should be eliminated as set 
forth in article 2, recourse to unilateral 
restraints under article 3 should be lim- 
ited only to the cases where market dis- 
ruption is fully justified, taking into 
account the ratio of imports to consump- 
tion, production in the exporting coun- 
try, its capacity to export, and the im- 
portance of these exports to the country’s 
economic development. Special account 
should also be taken of the provision of 
LTA, article 3, paragraph 5, in order to 
avoid damage to the production and 
marketing of the exporting country. The 
annual growth factors of annex B, as well 
as the percentage by which the ceilings 
within the aggregate limit fixed in a 
bilateral agreement can be exceeded, 
should be increased, and new elements 
should be introduced into the criteria for 
market disruption, such as the need to 
establish a relationship between a sudden 
upswing in imports and the volume of 
production in the importing country. 

The developing exporting countries are 
universally dissatisfied with the opera- 
tion of the long-term arrangement, In 
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fact, in a strict sense most developed 
countries, including the United States, 
have observed the growth obligations of 
the LTA as expressed in annex B of the 
long-term arrangement. In some cases 
they have been exceeded. But it is futile 
to try to satisfy a hungry country which 
compares what it could be earning in 
foreign exchange to what it actually is 
earning. Pakistan pointed out at the 
major review that it was losing an oppor- 
tunity to export over 100 million square 
yards to the United Kingdom and the 
United States alone. Recognizing that 
his country’s exports had risen, he said 
that their problem was that LDC require- 
ments of foreign exchange were so much 
greater than their earning capacity. The 
result is that the imbalance in their trade 
with developed countries. was increasing 
yearly. A few million yards of material, 
of tremendous importance in a poor 
country’s frame of reference, is next to 
nothing in the United States which im- 
ported a total of 1.2 billion square yards 
in LTA year 1964-65, and where sales of 
textile mill products and apparel and 
other finished products were $34.2 billion 
in calendar year 1965. 

It can be argued that, because LDC’s 
and Japan accepted the LTA in 1962 
they should not be surprised to find that 
the LTA has been used. We must re- 
member that the many bilateral agree- 
ments that have been negotiated under 
LTA were not contemplated by the LDC’s 
in 1962. They were assured and they 
expected very sparing use of LTA. I am 
sure very few anticipated that the bi- 
lateral agreements negotiated under the 
innocent-appearing article 4 would have 
multiplied as they have. Most surprised, 
of course, are the developing countries 
themselves, who under the long-term 
arrangement have no recourse to which 
to appeal the restrictions imposed uni- 
laterally on their exports. In a sense 
they are at fault for not having seen to 
it that the LTA contained provisions for 
review of disruption statements, and 
other safeguards against capricious use 
of the arrangement by importing 
countries. 

The LTA has in fact degenerated from 
a multilateral undertaking to an um- 
brella for the unilateral action of the im- 
porting group I countries and for bi- 
lateral agreements. It can in justice be 
asked, In what sense is the LTA a truly 
multilateral arrangement? Each of the 
major importing areas, the United 
States, the EEC, and the United King- 
dom, have their own understanding and 
administration of its provisions, which 
result in varying forms and intensities 
of restrictions. The essence of the ar- 
rangement, articles 2 and 3, were sub- 
ject to hardly any form of international 
supervision, least of all the criteria of 
market disruption. 

Dr. Hunsberger, in “The U.S. and 
Japan in World Trade,” published in 1964 
by the Council on Foreign Relations at 
New York, after commenting on opti- 
mistic aspects of the LTA summarized its 
inherently dangerous implications well 
when he wrote: 

In contrast to these (optimistic) tenden- 


cles are some disturbing initial experiences 
in the negotiations and application of the 
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agreement. The high-sounding multilateral 


agreement exists because the protectionist 


forces in the U.S. textile industry are very 
powerful. Negotiation of the international 
arrangements involved American diplomatic 
pressure of types and degrees that seem un- 
becoming to the most powerful nation on 
earth, especially when our basic policies are 
professedly liberal. The United States 
brought much of its influence to bear in ex- 
tracting questionable bargains from weaker 
nations in contravention of important prin- 
ciples. What is worse, the long list of re- 
strictions reportedly urged on Japan in the 
1963 bilateral negotiations on cotton textiles 
and the reported strong arm tactics used in 
these negotiations suggest far less American 
concern for the trading principles involved 
than for arranging special privileges in behalf 
of a politically powerful producer group in 
the United States. These dangerous prece- 
dents augur ill, both for American policy 
and for the actions of other countries that 
may find themselves able to elbow their way 
internationally without regard for basic pol- 
icy principles. 

SOME RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DEVELOPING 

COUNTRIES 

The developing countries of group II 
are not entirely and irrevocably at the 
mercy of the group I countries. They 
can both contest the administration of 
the LTA at every point where they find 
it vulnerable and they can balk at its 
renewal. Should group I countries re- 
vert to threats of unilateral restrictions 
on textile imports, the LDC’s would in 
fact be in a quandary. But LDC’s as a 
whole are far better represented in world 
councils than in 1962. The United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and Develop- 
ment has given the LDC’s a forum where 
they can speak their minds about their 
trade and aid problems, and to some ex- 
tent exert leverage on the developed 
countries. This, of course, does not mean 
that the United States and other nations 
should automatically accept the recom- 
mendations and demands of UNCTAD. 
But we should give careful consideration 
particularly to LDC trade problems, con- 
sideration which should have been given 
in the early 1950's. 

But the developing exporting countries 
can take steps to increase production, 
consumption and trade on their own. 
There are, it would seem to me, ways in 
which they can both increase internal 
consumption of textiles and increase tex- 
tile trade among themselves. Dr. Eric 
Wyndham-White, Director-General of 
the GATT, has pointed out that a grad- 
ual liberalization of trade between less- 
developed countries would lead to greater 
competition, thereby contributing to in- 
creased efficiency in their cotton indus- 
tries, and avoiding investment in ineffi- 
cient and unnecessary cotton textile 
manufacturing capacity in countries bet- 
ter able to produce other items for ex- 
port. Dr. Raul Prebisch, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the U.N. Conference on Trade and 
Development, assures that his organiza- 
tion is finishing a study on the same sub- 
ject, now complete for a few selected Lat- 
in American countries but to be ex- 
tended to other countries in Asia and 
Africa. There are many lines of possible 
exports, and in some cases these are 
really effective exports, he has said. 

Dr. Wyndham-White has also pointed 
out that measures could be taken to 
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stimulate internal demand for textiles in 
many developing countries. Such coun- 
tries often have poorly developed distrib- 
utive systems and a low-volume, high- 
profit concept of marketing. In addition 
such countries have tended to take ad- 
vantage of export markets which pro- 
vide an opportunity to earn foreign ex- 
change, a natural tendency. Developing 
countries should make every effort to de- 
Tp internal demand for textile prod- 
ucts. 

Developing countries have been criti- 
cized for concentrating on cotton textile 
manufacture and not diversifying. Dr. 
Prebisch in an undated conversation with 
U.S. business executives published last 
spring by the U.S. Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, com- 
mented that: 

It is an unfortunate circumstance that the 
drive for exports of manufactures from de- 
veloping countries has appeared first in tex- 
tiles, a very vulnerable industry. There are 
many other opportunities. 


Director General Wyndham-White has 
said, however, that his Secretariat’s ex- 
haustive studies in preparation for the 
major review of the long-term arrange- 
ment led him to observe that, contrary 
to what may sometimes be believed, the 
process of industrialization in the less- 
developed countries has not represented 
a one-sided concentration on the cotton 
textile industry. This fact is shown by 
the data on LDC exports cited above, in 
which textiles are an important but not 
major part of total exports of manufac- 
tures. 

ILL-CONSIDERED U.S. TRADE POLICY REVEALED BY 
TWO EXAMPLES CONCERNING WOOL 

I have pointed out the adverse effect 
of U.S. quotas on cotton textile exports 
of those developing countries that make 
up LTA’s group II. Two examples from 
the area of wool textiles reveal the con- 
tinuing U.S. disregard for sound trade 
policy in the textile area. 

WOOL MISSION, 1965 


The so-called U.S. “wool mission” went 
to Japan on June 7-8, 1965, pursuant to 
an agreement between Premier Sato of 
Japan and President Johnson made dur- 
ing the Premier’s visit to the United 
States in 1965 that such a mission would 
be accepted by Japan. This itself was 
somewhat of a concession by the Jap- 
anese, who had consistently resisted U.S. 
overtures for a wool agreement. Presi- 
dent Johnson’s interest in part stems 
from the commitment made by President 
Kennedy to the wool textile industry, and 
reaffirmed by President Johnson in Provi- 
dence, R.I., on September 28, 1964, when 
he spoke there during the presidential 
election campaign. 

The mission was led by Mr. Warren 
Christopher, of San Francisco, who was 
designated special representative of the 
Secretary of State. Mr. Christopher had 
assisted Under Secretary of State George 
Ball in negotiating the short-term cot- 
ton textile arrangement in 1961. There 
were six other Government representa- 
tives in the mission, and five industry 
members, all officials of textile firms, as- 
sociations, or unions. In addition there 
were 10 observers from U.S. industry. 
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With difficulty I obtained from the 
State Department copies of the state- 
ments of U.S. officials and industry repre- 
sentatives delivered at this conference. 
I was frankly shocked by the words of 
representatives of U.S. industry. For ex- 
ample, the threat of the chairman of the 
executive committee of the National As- 
sociation of Wool Manufacturers that: 

If we fail here to develop a solution with 
your cooperation, a solution will be developed 
without it. The U.S. Congress cannot fail to 
respond to the political pressures mounting 
from textile and apparel workers and com- 
mittees, the manufacturers and wool pro- 
ducers. Should we be forced to go home and 
report failure of this mission, the con- 
sequences would be tragic. ` 


What right had this industry repre- 
sentative to speak on behalf of the US. 
Congress? Where is the massive support 
from Congress that he threatened? In 
what way has the case been proven that 
wool imports are seriously damaging the 
U.S. wool industry? In an effort to dis- 
cover the latter case an interagency wool 
textile study group has been working with 
the industry since October 1965. 

I wish to emphasize that the wool mis- 
sion to Japan in June 1965 made its pres- 
entations to the Japanese without there 
having first been an impartial, scholarly 
determination of the need for controls 
on wool imports. There was no deter- 
mination by the Government that such a 
wool agreement was necessary or desir- 
able. Moreover, I was assured by Under 
Secretary of State Thomas Mann in Oc- 
tober 1965, several months after the wool 
mission’s visit, that a “careful study 
should certainly be made before the 
adoption of LTA-type arrangements for 
wool textiles or manmade fibers. It 
should be noted that there has been no 
policy decision to push for such arrange- 
ments.“ Why was the wool mission per- 
mitted to jeopardize Japan-United States 
relations irresponsibly and unneces- 
sarily? 

The Japanese delegation reacted to the 
mission’s threats blandly, with the ex- 
ception of one Japanese industrialist. 
I have not seen a copy of the Japanese 
statement. But it has been termed 
“rude” by returning members of the mis- 
sion who have cited it as an example of 
Japanese “unreasonableness.” When- 
ever the Japanese have shown “unrea- 
sonableness” in economic relations with 
the United States since the war is a 
question in light of their voluntary“ 
application of quotas in the early stages 
of our cotton textile import program and 
at other times, 

A Fortune magazine editorial in the 
March 1966 issue, title “Wooly Thoughts 
About Wool,” pointed out the fallacy of 
a traditional industry argument. Sena- 
tor JohN O. Pastore, Democrat of Rhode 
Island, defended the industry when a 
Washington Post editorial said: 

The Government's effort to procure 5,100,- 
000 yards of tropical worsted was under- 
subscribed by 1,300,000 yards, a development 
which suggests that the mills in this coun- 
try are going at full tilt. 


Senator Pastore in response said the 
reason the orders could not be filled was 
that so many mills had gone out of busi- 
ness, and the reason they had gone out 
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imports. The Senator then listed com- 
panies that had bid on an earlier con- 
tract that were no longer in business. 
Fortune magazine concluded: 

It was all very simple, really, and any of 
his listeners who didn’t pay attention * * * 
might have concluded that there really was 
a case for restricting imports when indus- 
tries were unable even to keep up with dom- 
mestic demand. 

Incidentally, at least a couple of the com- 
panies listed as having gone out of busi- 
ness * * hadn't. They had just been ab- 
sorbed into larger enterprises. And some 
that disappeared were simply too small to 
keep up with change. 


I would note that other firms may 
simply have closed for a few weeks or 
months to change product lines. The 
problem with mill closings figures, al- 
most invariably cited by textile industry 
spokesmen, is that they are gross, not 
net. They are not compiled to take 
into account factors such as those cited 
above. 

WOOL SUITS 

In 1961 Secretary of Labor Arthur 
Goldberg discussed informally with 
Japanese Ambassador Asaksi a problem 
brought to him by a U.S. labor union 
representative regarding wool suits im- 
ported from Japan. About 30,000 to 40,- 
000 suits had been imported, and ‘the 
union wanted imports limited. At the 
root of the union’s concern was the fear 
that the U.S. industry might establish 
plants in Japan and elsewhere in order 
to make suits for export to this market. 
The Japanese suits were sold here by a 
single importer who had created a mar- 
ket by his own salesmanship. 

Secretary Goldberg and the Japanese 
Ambassador arrived at an agreement be- 
tween themselves, affecting U.S. imports 
and the economy, to the effect that for 
the next several years Japan would 
voluntarily limit its exports of suits to 
the United States to 120,000 suits. In 
1965 the U.S. industry produced 27 mil- 
lion suits. Recently Japanese industry 
ceased to observe the voluntary limits 
and again U.S. Union Leader Jacob 
Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers Union, is reported to 
have asked Labor Secretary Willard 
Wirtz for help in limiting them. Secre- 
tary Wirtz and present Japanese Am- 
bassador Takeuchi again agreed between 
themselves on a level of voluntary re- 
straint affecting the U.S. consumer’s 
ability to buy and Japan’s ability to ex- 
port. ‘The new level is said to be 170,000 
imported suits per year until 1968. 

Let us not deceive ourselves that the 
Japanese did not receive a quid pro quo 
in return for their cooperation on wool 
suits. What this was I am not in a posi- 
tion to know. It could have involved 
new landing rights for Japanese air- 
planes at New York airfields, or some 
other payment. The point is that both 
deals were made without authority. No 
US. official has the right to make such 
a bargain affecting U.S. foreign trade. 

I have often spoken of the relation- 
ship between international trade and 
world peace. Seemingly small matters 
of economic relations when inequitably 
resolved or badly mismanaged can re- 
sult in irritations of far-reaching effect. 
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War is directly related to the built-up 
malcontent of nations who feel them- 
selves disadvantaged by other nations. 
The long-term arrangement relating to 
trade in cotton textiles appears to be a 
major irritant. It should be completely 
reviewed and the review should be made 
in public. We must exercise far greater 
care in the choice, formulation, and pur- 
suit of our international trade objectives 
than we have in the cases I have cited. 
U.S. TEXTILE INDUSTRY IS PROSPERING AS NEVER 
BEFORE 

My conclusion that LTA should not 
be continued beyond September 30, 1967, 
is strengthened when one examines the 
current economic prospects of the US. 
textile industry, particularly its cotton 
manufacturing segment. It would seem 
that this industry, in a time of booming 
demand, does not need the protection of 
LTA quotas, but instead actually needs 
market competition including imports if 
they can compete fairly to prevent a 
dangerous overexpansion of capacity that 
in time of slackened demand could cre- 
ate unemployment and instability. In- 
creased supplies of cotton textiles are 
needed now to fill the huge backlog of 
unfilled industrial, consumer, and de- 
fense orders. Allowing the marketplace 
to operate more freely will provide the 
element of competition that will permit 
U.S. capital, labor, and skill to concen- 
trate in those areas of textile manufac- 
ture in which we are internationally 
competitive, and to allow easy shifts with 
a minimum of worker dislocation out of 
those areas in which our industry is not 
competitive during the present period of 
high prosperity. 

THE MULTIFIBER TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


In evaluating the economic perform- 
ance of the textile industry we must rec- 
ognize that it is increasingly a multifiber 
industry. In this, I agree wholly with 
my colleagues. This we must acknowl- 
edge the relationship between cotton tex- 
tile manufacture and manufacture of 
textiles from wool and manmade fibers. 
This relationship is discussed by my col- 
leagues, but without what I would regard 
as proper reference to the context of in- 
ternational trade in textiles of all fibers, 
and blends of those fibers. 

The dominance of cotton in textile 
manufacture waned between the two 
World Wars, when rayon became a seri- 
ous competitor with cotton. A compre- 
hensive statistical analysis of world tex- 
tile trade prepared for the third, major 
review of the long-term arrangement on 
December 6-10, 1965, states that cotton 
accounted for 85 percent of total fiber 
consumption in 1913, but that its share 
had dropped by 1938 to 79 percent, and 
during the postwar period fell further to 
62 percent. The share of wool, which was 
fairly stable before the Second World 
War, has been gradually reduced from 15 
percent in 1938 to 9 percent at present. 

Synthetic—manmade—fibers are es- 
sentially of two groups, cellulosic—of or 
containing the vegetable substance cel- 
lulose—and noncellulosic. Cellulosic 
synthetic fibers are rayon and acetate; 
noncellulosic synthetic fibers are nylon, 
polyester, and acrylics. The share of the 
international market captured by the cel- 
lulosic and noncellulosie synthetic fibers 
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has increased steadily by several meas- 
ures. 
TREND TO MANMADE FIBERS 

One important measure of consumer 
fiber preference is mill consumption. 
Mills are the factories that use yarns of 
all fibers and blends to weave “griege— 
gray—goods,” which is simply unfin- 
ished—undyed, unpolished, unprinted— 
cloth. U.S. mill consumption of noncel- 
lulosic fibers has increased by an average 
of 22 percent per year and now repre- 
sents 10 percent of total fiber consump- 
tion. Mill consumption of cellulosic syn- 
thetic fibers during the 1950’s was about 
17 percent, but since 1960 has risen and 
in 1964 accounted for more than 19 per- 
cent of total mill consumption, due to in- 
creased market demand for fabrics of 
such fibers. Similar trends are evident in 
the mill consumption of all producing 
countries, including the developing ex- 
porting countries. 

About one-fourth of total world man- 
made fiber consumption is processed in 
the world cotton industry, partly due to 
the increased use of manmade fibers in 
blends with natural fibers. This means 
that the facilities—the spindles and 
looms—of what is called the cotton sys- 
tem also use large amounts of fibers 
other than cotton, either in blends with 
cotton or singly. In the United States 
in 1953 mill consumption of cotton fibers 
was 68.8 percent of total mill consump- 
tion, wool was 7.2 percent, rayon 19.5 
percent, and other manmade fibers 4.5 
percent, By 1964 U.S. mill consumption 
of cotton was 56.3 percent, wool 4.3 per- 
cent, rayon 19 percent, and other man- 
made fibers 20.4 percent. 

These statistics show that there has 
been a trend in textile consumption from 
reliance on one type of fiber to other 
types, a healthy and natural trend be- 
cause it reflects in large part consumer 
preference for fabrics using manmade 
fibers. This consumer preference is also 
reflected in increased per capita con- 
sumption of textiles in the United States 
during the last decade, even though con- 
sumer expenditure for textiles does not 
rise proportionately with increased in- 
come levels. Elasticity of demand for 
clothing is likely to be high where in- 
comes are low and low where incomes are 
high. 

Among the industrialized countries per 
capita consumption of manmade fiber 
textiles significantly increased between 
1953 and 1964, but cotton textile con- 
sumption remained about level, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Agriculture Department's 
publication Foreign Agriculture of June 
20, 1966. On a cotton equivalent basis, 
domestic consumption of all fibers—mill 
consumption in the United States, plus 
the fiber equivalent of imported textiles, 
minus the fiber equivalent of exported 
textiles—increased from 41.6 pounds per 
capita in 1956 to 48.6 pounds per capita 
in 1964, or an average of 2.2-percent in- 
crease per year, largely accounted for by 
manmade fibers. 

Thus, in the United States and similar 
advanced countries the amount of cotton 
consumed per capita has remained prac- 
tically constant during the last 10 years, 
but the total amount of fiber consumed 
per capita hasincreased. Therefore, be- 
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fore accepting complaints of cotton 
textile manufacturers in the United 
States and other countries based on 
statistics showing declining cotton tex- 
tile production, and before using such a 
test as a measure of their prosperity, one 
should look at production of fabrics of 
all fibers as a proper measure of textile 
industry prosperity. Unfortunately, it is 
difficult if not impossible to obtain from 
integrated textile industries information 
about profitability of their various lines 
of production. 
INDICATORS OF INDUSTRY WELL-BEING 


On October 1, 1965, on the day the 
fourth LTA year began, the well-known 
investor’s service Value Line Survey re- 
leased its analysis of the U.S. textile in- 
dustry from the point of view of the 
actual or potential investor. In its con- 
clusions about the textile industry Value 
Line Survey said: 

(1) The textile industry plans to spend 
a billion dollars for new plant and equipment 
this year, one-third higher than in 1964. 
Confident that good business will justify the 
outlay, mill men plan even higher machinery 
purchases next year; (2) from most indica- 
tions, there will be profit enough to pay for 
the equipment and also to raise dividends. 
Holding mill margins up, higher cloth prices 
have taken over where lower cotton cost 
comparisons left off; (3) Capping the tight- 
ness in supply of fabrics for civilian use, 
stepped-up purchases of cloth for military 
purposes have contributed to record amounts 
of forward ordering. Converters are con- 
tracting to cover anticipated requirements a 
full year ahead so competitors will have no 
gray goods at a cost advantage; (4) Several 
textile and apparel stocks are interesting 12- 
month speculations. 


These conclusions were reached before 
the bulk of defense demand for textiles 
hit the market. 

FROM THE STOCK MARKET POINT OF VIEW, A 
GOOD INVESTMENT 

In comparison with advances over 1964 
for all stocks, textile stocks, estimated for 
the 12-month period to December 31, 
1965, were well in advance in terms of 
increases in sales, net income, and divi- 
dends. ‘Textile mill sales increased 10 
percent more than all stocks, and apparel 
companies’ sales were 14 percent in ad- 
vance. Mills’ income increased 33 per- 
cent more than income increases for all 
stocks, and apparel firms’ income in- 
creased 35 percent. Mills’ dividends in- 
creased 22 percent more than dividends 
increases of all stocks, and apparel firms’ 
dividends increased 20 percent. 

The survey noted that “prosperity in 
any industry sooner or later finds ex- 
pression in an expansion binge, and tex- 
tiles are no exception. Indeed, Govern- 
ment surveys of plant and equipment 
buying plans indicate peak capital ex- 
penditures by the mills of $1.01 billion in 
1965, one-third higher than the $760 
million spent last year. Representing 
15 percent of the industry's $6.7 billion in 
gross plant standing today, this mam- 
moth expenditure would seem to provide 
ample new capacity for more than 1 
year’s normal business growth.” 

Sales and earnings of the textile in- 
dustry have been substantial. The 
Value Line Survey indicated that pro- 
ducers of textile mill products in aggre- 
gate raised their net income 43 percent 
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in 1964 on an 8-percent increase in sales 
volume to $16.3 billion. From there 
these fabric producers have gone on to 
boost net profit 77 percent in the first 
quarter and 54 percent in the second 
quarter of 1965 on sales gains of 9 and 8 
percent. 

The Value Line indicates an important 
reason why profits rose in 1965: 

One-price cotton legislation in that period 
a year ago reduced the effective cost of this 
major fiber by one-fourth. Much has been 
made of the “windfall” benefit to textile 
mills of the Congressional action which 
equalized domestic users’ cotton costs with 
the price paid by overseas competitors. 


I will discuss below the impact of one- 
price cotton legislation on the industry. 
Let me say at this point, however, that 
the elimination of the differential caused 
by two-price cotton effective in August 
1964 was a major step toward removing 
the great burden of inequitable cost dis- 
advantage borne by the U.S. textile in- 
dustry, the disadvantage that the Tariff 
Commission identified in escape clause 
and section 22 investigations in the late 
1950’s and early 1960’s. A major reason 
for the creation of the Long Term Ar- 
rangement disappeared with the repeal 
of two-price cotton. 

LARGE TEXTILE FIRMS ARE VERY BIG, 
INTEGRATED 

In terms of estimated 1965 sales the 
five largest U.S. textile firms, as listed 
by the Value Line Survey are: Burling- 
ton Mills, $1,315 million, profit margin 
15 percent; J. P. Stevens, $760 million, 
profit margin 10.5 percent; United Mar- 
chants, $565 million, profit margin 14.3 
percent; West Point-Pepperell, $315 mil- 
lion, profit margin 14.5 percent; Cannon 
Mills, $295 million, profit margin 7.4 per- 
cent. As ranked by Fortune magazine’s 
1966 directory of the 500 largest indus- 
trial corporations these firms were 42d, 
87th, 120th, 215th, 247th, respectively. 
Estimated sales of at least 5 other firms 
were between $200 and $300 million and 
estimated 1965 sales of at least 12 firms 
were between $100 and $200 million. 
The lowest ranked firm among Fortune’s 
500 had sales of $109.5 million. 

Burlington Industries is the largest 
U.S. textile producer and the largest tex- 
tile. producer in the world. Manmade 
fiber goods account for 55 percent of its 
sales, cotton 30 percent, and woolens 15 
percent. Burlington sells under 13 trade 
Names. It operates 124 plants in 16 
States and 8 foreign countries, including 
Puerto Rico. Since 1947-49, sales, aided 
by merger, have risen fourfold—gross na- 
tional product has risen 148 percent. 

J. P. Stevens produces fabrics of cot- 
ton and manmade fibers in equal pound- 
ages. One of its subsidiaries makes a 
polypropylene fiber. United Merchants 
& Manufacturers, Inc., weaves, converts, 
and merchandises a wide variety of cot- 
ton, synthetic, silk, wool, glass fiber, and 
blended fabrics. It has substantial in- 
vestments in Canada, South America, 
and England, with emphasis on synthetic 
fiber manufacturing. 

Analysis shows g pronounced trend to- 
ward merger in the industry. Many of 
the firms are well diversified, with sub- 
stantial foreign holdings. According to 
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W. H. Shaw, former manager, business 
economics, textile fibers department, Du- 
pont, Inc.: 

The relatively poor years of the 1950’s 
squeezed out a substantial number of mar- 
ginal and less efficient firms. The competi- 
tion was harsh but it bred the successful 
mills of the 1960's, 


According to the OECD publication 
Modern Cotton Industry, published in 
Paris in 1965— 

In the United States the cotton industry 
has shifted southwards to the region where 
raw cotton is grown, where manpower was 
both cheap and plentiful, and where the tax 
system is favorable, compared with the rest 
of the country. This movement towards new 
developing market outlets has been accom- 
panied by a reduction in the number of firms 
and far reaching vertical integration, with 
the result that the manufacturing process is 
largely integrated up to the weaving and fin- 
ishing stage. Nevertheless, not one of 5,000 
firms ting 8,000 mills accounts for 
more than 6 to 7 percent of total textile pro- 
duction. Horizontal integration, which is 
undoubtedly carried further than Continen- 
tal Europe, has tended to increase; in 1957 
the sales of the twelve largest firms account- 
ed for 21.7 percent of total sales as against 
24 percent in 1961. 


The trend toward integration has con- 
tinued, but still has a long way to go be- 
fore the industry has the concentration 
ratio of several other major industries 
in the United States. Meanwhile there 
remain many antiquated, inefficient tex- 
tile mills. 

There were some remarkable individ- 
ual performances by large and smaller 
textile firms in 1965. 

Deering Milliken, Inc. is, according to 
Fortune, “a big and aggressive manu- 
facturer and marketer, ready and willing 
at all times to risk money to make prog- 
ress.” Fortune magazine estimates sales 
of this privately owned company at 
about $500 million in 1965. It acts as 
sales agent and factor for some 40 large 
textile mills, well over half of which are 
divisions or wholly owned subsidiaries of 
Deering Milliken, and the rest majority 
owned. Deering Milliken, like J. P. 
Stevens, is one of those firms whose de- 
velopment has stemmed from a bank- 
ing, or factoring, function. These com- 
panies grew by acquisition of many small 
firms when they grew weak financially 
or failed, particularly during the 1950’s. 

Reeves Brothers, 498th on Fortune's 
list, was 1965’s leader in 10-year earnings 
per share growth with a cumulative 
growth rate of 46.8 percent. 

MEASURES OF INDUSTRY PROSPERITY 

As I noted earlier it is difficult to evalu- 
ate the performance of cotton textiles 
apart from the entire textile industry. 
Thus, to gage more completely the cur- 
rent performance of the tire textile in- 
dustry I will use three measures of indus- 
try growth: net sales, net profit after 
taxes, and return on equity. I will use 
measures such as the “mill margin,” 
indicators of cotton spindle system ac- 
tivity, ratio of inventories to unfilled 
orders, and other measures to indicate 
the state of economic activity in the 
cotton textile segment of this integrated 
industry. 
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SALES 


Sales net of returns, allowances, and 
discounts for textile mills as opposed to 
apparel firms have increased markedly 
from 1959, which I have chosen as the 
beginning year for this data because it 
predated the period in which the indus- 
try’s competitive situation worsened. 
In 1959 net sales of textile mill products 
were $13,765 million, and in 1960 and 
1961 they remained at about that level. 
In 1963 net sales rose to $15,092 million, 
to $16,249 million in 1964, and to $18,028 
million in 1965. Based on first quarter 
1966 net sales of $4,779 million, it appears 
that textile mills will have another ex- 
cellent sales year. 

The sales picture for the apparel and 
other finished products industry is 
equally bright. Net sales rose from 
$10,807 million in 1956 to $16,263 million 
in 1965. First quarter 1966 sales were 
$4,135 million, promising another good 
year. In contrast to textile mill prod- 
ucts, however, the net sales of apparel 
firms have risen consistently each year 
since 1959, with no decline in the period 
1960-61. 

Following is a table showing sales for 
1959-66—first quarter—of all manufac- 
turing industries, compared with net 
sales of textile mill products and apparel 
and other finished products, This table 
is taken from data compiled by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, which do 
not include newspapers in the total for 
manufacturing industries: 

Sales (net of returns, allowances, 
discounts) 
{In millions of dollars) 


and 


Textile Appere 


All manu- mill and other 
facturing products finished 
products 
a 13, 762 10, 807 
345, 690 13, 254 11, 012 
1 „„ ae 
2 920 15, 002 3, 696 
443, 072 16, 240 14, 880 
201 18, 028 16, 263 
129, 911 4, 770 4, 100 
1 Ist quarter. 
PROFITS 


There are several possible measures of 
profit for the textile mill and apparel in- 
dustries. I will present two of them: net 
profits after taxes and annual rate of 
profit on stockholders’ equity. 

Net profit after taxes is not a good in- 
dicator by which to compare one indus- 
try with other industries. This is be- 
cause different industries, depending on 
the type of product sold, have different 
profitability rates per unit of output. 
Net profit for textile industries is most 
valid as an indicator of the trend of 
profits in the industry. 

In terms of net profit after taxes from 
1959 to the present the textile mill and 
apparel industries are doing very well, 
after the slack period in 1960-61. 

In 1959 net profit after taxes for textile 
mills was $416 million, and in 1965 was 
$694 million. Profits reached their low- 
est point in 1961 at $280 million. Pros- 
pects for 1966 are good with net profit in 
the first quarter, usually the low quarter, 
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at $162 million. Net profit of apparel 
firms $167 million in 1959 and $377 mil- 
lion in 1965. Profits in the apparel in- 
dustry tend to show a great deal of 
fluctuation. It is said that the apparel 
group shows more fluctuation in the 
FTC-SEC statistics series than any other 
manufacturing group because of the 
large number of small producers and the 
responsiveness of demand to style and 
fashion change. However, apparel in- 
dustry profits show the same decline in 
1960 and 1961 that mill profits show, 
even though apparel industry sales con- 
tinued to rise in that period. A table con- 
taining data on net profits for all manu- 
facturing industries, textile mill prod- 
ucts, and the apparel industry for 1959- 
66 follows: 
Net profits after tares 
Un millions of dollars} 


All manu- Textile Apparel 
facturing mill and other 

(except products finished 
newspapers) products 

$16, 340 $416 $167 

15, 198 329 152 

16, 311 280 157 

17,719 354 217 

„483 354 189 

23,211 507 818 

27, 521 694 377 

7, 229 162 86 


1 Ist quarter. 
RETURN ON EQUITY 


Annual rate of profit on stockholders’ 
equity, or “return on capital,” is one of 
the best measures of the well-being of 
industry available to us and is generally 
preferred as a basis for comparison of 
profitability among industries. It is the 
test by which a firm owner measures 
profitably. For our purposes we will use 
return on capital, after taxes. For 1947 
through first quarter 1966, there was an 
average 7.7 percent return on stock- 
holders’ equity for textile mills and an 
8.1 percent return for apparel firms. 
This compares with an average of 11.5 
percent for all manufacturing industry 
for the period. A median is more mean- 
ingful for this series of data because the 
first 2 years of the period, 1947 and 1948, 
were unusually prosperous—so much so 
that they distort the series. 

Median rates of return on capital for 
textile mills and the apparel industry for 
the period 1947-65 were 6.2 percent and 
7.7 percent respectively, compared to 11.6 
percent for all manufacturing industries 
except newspapers. In 1947 return on 
capital for textile mills was 19.5 percent, 
and 18.9 percent in 1948, falling to 7.6 
percent in 1949. Return on capital for 
apparel firm was 18.9 percent in 1947 
and 12.1 percent in 1948, falling to 7.6 
percent in 1949. The return on capital 
for all manufacturing industries also 
showed a downturn in those 3 years, 
though not as severe, from 15.6 percent 
in 1947 to 11.6 percent in 1949. Demand 
factors in the war and immediate post- 
war years had a specially stimulative 
effect on the U.S. textile industry which 
is widely recognized. 

The lowest return for textile mills for 
the period was 1.8 percent in 1954, a year 
when the raw cotton equivalent of all 
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textile imports was only 1.3 percent of 
domestic consumption of raw cotton. 
For apparel industries the lowest return 
was 3 percent in 1951. There could have 
been little relation between imports and 
profits in that year. For 1960 the return 
on capital fell from 7.6 percent for mills 
and 8.6 percent for apparel to 5.8 and 
7.7 percent, respectively, and imports 
reached at least 6 percent of domestic 
consumption, up from 4.2 percent in 1959. 
In spite of the jump in imports and de- 
cline in profits, a seemingly corollary re- 
lationship, there were ample reasons, 
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given the price structure for raw cotton 
at the time, why the drop in profits was 
not necessarily related to increased im- 

rts. 
— RECENT HIGH PROFITABILITY 

Recent profit trends are much more 
favorable than earlier years, a fact re- 
flected in the stock market and recog- 
nized by Fortune magazine’s directory. 
Return on capital rose to 8.4 percent for 
textile mills in 1961, to 10.8 percent in 
1965, and was 9.4 percent for first 
quarter 1966. For apparel firms return 
on capital rose from 11.7 percent in 1964 
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to 12.6 percent in 1965, and dropped 
slightly to 11 percent for first quarter 
1966. I note again that profit figures for 
first quarters are often low. But we can 
conclude that the rate of return for 
textile mill and apparel firms has risen 
very rapidly, naturally making stocks of 
such firms quite attractive. Return on 
capital for the entire textile industry now 
stands close to the average for all manu- 
facturing industry, accurately reflecting 
industry well-being. The following table 
presents the industry’s return on capital 
data since 1947. 


Annual rates of profit on stockholders’ equity by industry, after taxes, 1947-65 


Un percent) 


1947 | 1048 | 1049 | 1950 | 1951 


N 
rations (ex- 
— t 15.6 | 16.0 | 11.6 | 15.4 


19.5 | 18. 9 


cept newspapers) 
Textile mill prod- 


7.6 12.6 8. 3 


18.9 | 121 | 7.6 10.1 3.0 


1 Ist quarter. 


ONE-PRICE COTTON, MILL MARGINS, AND INTER= 
NATIONAL COMPETITION IN COTTON TEX- 
TILES 
The cotton textile sector is prospering 

along with the rest of the textile indus- 

try. This is evidenced by special meas- 
ures of activity for the cotton sector. 

One of these is the statistic known as the 

“mill margin,” or the difference between 

what textile mills pay for raw cotton and 

the price at which they sell unfinished 
cloth to finishing mills. 

To understand the meaning of mill 
margin performance over the past sev- 
eral years it is necessary to consider the 
impact of the change in the pricing sys- 
tem for U.S. cotton. Two- price“ cot- 
ton, enacted in 1956, was repealed in 
April 1963, and one- price“ cotton was 
substituted. The effect of one-price cot- 
ton legislation was to eliminate the dif- 
ferential between the cost of cotton to 
U.S. mills and the world price. The new 
cotton legislation had its impact on the 
price of raw cotton at the beginning of 
the 1965 crop year in August 1964, when 


1952 | 1053 1954 


5 1960 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1064 | 1965 
9.9 | 126 12.3 11.0 8.610. 4 9.28.8 10:2 | 11.6 | 13.0 | 13. 
ucts 1.8] &7) 58| 42] 3.8 76] 58 6.0 8.4 
parel 
roducts 4.5 6.2 8.0 63] 49) 86 7.7 | 11.7 12.611. 0 


12,1 | 10.3 
4.2 


4.7 


1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 


10.3 
4.6 


5.0 


the price of raw cotton purchased from 
farmers and dealers by mills dropped 
from 35.50 cents a pound in July to 27.64 
cents a pound in August, or by about 
one-fourth. From that time until the 
present the price mills have paid for cot- 
ton has remained low, reaching 26.31 
cents in April 1966. 

At the same time the difference be- 
tween the raw cotton price and the price 
of unfinished cloth—the mill margin— 
leapt from 25.09 cents in July 1964 to 
33.19 cents in August 1964, and con- 
tinued a spectacular rise until it reached 
38.72 cents in May this year. 

The meaning of this very substantial 
increase in mill margins is, first, that 
cotton weaving mills have had the ad- 
vantage of the lower raw cotton prices 
and increased demand to hold up prices 
of unfinished cloth—gray goods—and 
their own profits. Because gray goods 
prices have not fallen to reflect the drop 
in raw cotton prices, the whole cost 
structure for finished cotton textiles has 
stayed high. If these prices had fallen, 


1966'| Median | Average 


prices of U.S. cotton textiles and cotton 
blend fabrics would very likely be much 
more competitive with foreign cotton 
textiles and, of course, the American 
consumer would be the beneficiary. 

When two-price cotton was repealed, 
therefore, one of the most persistent 
complaints of industry—a valid com- 
plaint in my view—was removed. At the 
same time one of those factors identified 
by the Tariff Commission in escape 
clause and section 22 investigations as 
a major factor responsible for the cotton 
textile industry’s ills was eliminated, 

We can only ask what might have 
been one-price cotton’s impact on the 
competitive position of the cotton tex- 
tile industry had it been enacted in 1959 
or 1960. 

Data can be presented to show the im- 
pact of one-price cotton on mill and ap- 
parel industry profits. The following ta- 
ble shows the increase of mill and ap- 
parel industries’ profits resulting from 
the shift to one-price cotton: 


Profits of mills and apparel industry before and after 1-price cotton 


Terie mill products: 
. arter: 


rofits after taxes (millions) 
Profits after taxes as of — — 


Profits after taxes as of 
Apparel and related products: 


uarter: 
rf Profits after taxes (millions) -05nn 


Profits after taxes 


Source: SEC-FTC quarterly financial report. 


MILLS HAVE NOT PASSED ON SAVINGS FROM 
ONE-PRICE COTTON 

The performance of mills under one- 

price cotton has disappointed those who 

in 1964 expected savings resulting from 


1963 


1964 


lower prices of raw cotton to be passed 
on to consumers. Industry spokesmen 
stated at House and Senate Agriculture 
Committee hearings that this would be 
the result of one-price cotton legislation. 


One-price cotton 


The result, of course, has not been a 
lower mill margin but an increasingly 
higher one, and an increasing cost of un- 
finished cotton fabric used by finishing 
mills and apparel manufacturers. In 
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cloth reached 65.30 cents, the highest showing prices of raw cotton and un- 
TABLE 11.—Price of unfinished cloth (20 constructions), price of raw cotton, and mill margin, United States, by months, 1959 to date 


October 


* — 2 August September 
August 1 


Cents Cents Cents 

62. 29 62. 64 63. 14 63. 

62. 86 61.90 60, 64 59. 

58. 78 59, 78 60. 32 60. 

61.12 60. 93 60. 71 60. 

60. 56 60. 85 61. 25 62. 

60, 83 60, 96 61, 33 61. 

acne 65. 43 65. 30 65. 23 65. 


1959. 34.25 33. 50 32. 82 33. 
1960. $2. 52 32, 25 32. 05 31. 
1961 _ 34. 84 35. 16 35. 35 35. 
1902. 35. 89 35. 23 35. 08 35. 
1963. 35.33 35.19 35, 11 35. 
1964... 27. 64 26.82 26. 80 26. 
1965_...-. 27.12 20. 73 26. 61 26. 
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COTTON SECTOR OF INDUSTRY ALSO STRAINED 


Not only is the textile industry as a 
whole very prosperous, so is the cotton 
textile sector, by several measures. 

COTTON SYSTEM ACTIVITY 


Activity of the cotton textile industry 
is to some extent represented by the 
activity of spindles, on which yarn is 
wound into cones, and looms, which 
weave unfinished cloth. Both indicators 
show great activity in the cotton mill 
industry. 


he mill margins shown for A 


Period i 


5 are for cotton after equalization eae he — 


Analysis of cotton system spindle 
activity since 1957 shows a decreasing 
total number of spindles in place, and a 
fairly stable number active. This re- 
fiects the change to modern machinery: 
spindles now operate at higher speeds 
and more cheaply. Productivity is re- 
flected in the number of hours of opera- 
tion per spindle, which has risen since 
1957. 

For 1965 the index of activity based 
on a 132 hour week was 81.7, the highest 
since 1959. Data for the current year 


Cotton system spindle activity 


Cotton system spindles 


Spindles (end of July)! 


e es 1965, Aug. 1, 1964, Aug. $ 1 4 Aug. 4, 1962, July 29, 1961, 


gs Sac 1960, 1959, Ang. 2, 1928, and Aug. 3 


een 


1957. 
indle hours operated divided by spindles det ive at end of period. 


(thousands) Hours 
operated 
per active 
Active spindle 2 On 100 per- 
cent cotton 

19, 760 6,114 91. 5 
19, 241 5, 755 91.0 

, 248 6, 166 91.4 
19, 222 6, 453 91.2 
18, 985 6, 019 91.0 
18, 764 6, 527 89.4 
18, 634 6, 202 84.2 
18, 472 6, 530 82.6 
18, 757 6, 687 80,1 
18, 929 535 79.9 
18, 960 650 79.3 
18, 992 544 79.2 
19, 076 547 78.7 
18, 917 621 77.9 

, 948 550 77.8 
18, 847 557 77.4 

„ 228 674 76.6 


April 


d equalization payment made to domestic cotton users. 
beginning 


Percent active 


August 29, 1966 
September 1965 the price of unfinished figure since February 1956. A table finished cloth and the mill margin 


follows: 


May June 


Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
64. 65 64. 87 64.64 64.15 63, 79 63. 87 63. 48 63, 84 
58. 51 58, 06 57. 64 57. 46 57.54 57. 60 57. 88 59. 00 
60. 54 60, 63 61.07 61, 23 61.19 61.24 61. 20 60.61 
60. 67 60. 55 60. 49 60. 26 60. 00 60.11 60. 28 60. 52 
62,34 62.32 62. 37 61. 82 61. 20 60. 62 60. 69 61. 54 
62. 52 63. 13 63.42 63. 80 64. 65 64. 85 65. 30 62. 98 
65. 11 65. 08 64. 88 TTT enact EL E PTE 


33. 46 33. 53 33. 48 33. 36 33. 47 
33. 46 33. 86 34. 09 34. 45 32.87 
35. 85 36.13 36. 34 36. 19 35. 71 
30. 08 36. 16 35. 86 35. 57 35.61 
35. 63 35. 67 35. 76 35. 60 35. 46 
22 27. 35 27. 30 27.33 27. 23 


30. 09 30. 26 30. 39 30. 12 30. 37 
24. 00 23.68 23.51 23. 43 26, 13 
25.38 25, 06 24. 90 25. 10 24, 90 
24.18 23.84 24, 25 24.71 24. 91 
20. 19 26. 62 24. 86 25, 09 26.18 
36, 49 87. 30 37, 49 37.97 36. 75 
38.71 . HN oe EA Ue ee 


on all bales. o! 
12:01 u. m., Apr. 11 through July 31, 31, 1904 (5.75 cents 


=~ 


4 Difference between cloth prices and cotton prices. 


Source: Department of A 
Service; Cotton Situation, 


5 ag Cotton Division, Consumer and Marketing 
y 


show greatly intensified cotton system 
spindle activity. The index of activity 
was 101.8 in January 1966 and 100.1 in 
March, Interestingly, during 1966 the 
share of manmade fibers used in the 
cotton system has risen to 23.4 percent 
of the total, a continuation of the trend 
toward increased consumption of man- 
made fibers as a share of total fiber con- 
sumption. The following material is 
taken from Textile Hi-Lights, quarterly 
Publication of the American Textile 
Manufacturers Institute: 


Spindle hours operated 
(millions Index of 
cotton 


activity 
(132-hour 
Total Weekly week (end 
average of July)! 
On other 
fibers 
8.5 120, 816 2,323 66,7 
9.0 110, 728 2,129 62,9 
8.6 118, 676 2, 282 82.8 
8.8 124, 047 2, 386 74.6 
9.0 114, 278 2, 198 72.4 
10.6 122, 472 2, 355 74.5 
15.8 117, 243 2, 255 70.2 
17.4 120, 630 2. 320 80.1 
19.9 424 2, 412 81.7 
20.1 10,131 2, 533 99.4 
20.7 12, 327 2, 465 96.6 
20.8 10, 341 2. 585 101. 2 
21,3 10, 441 2, 610 101.7 
22.1 11, 756 2,351 92.0 
22,2 10, 430 2, 608 101.8 
22.6 10,497 2, 624 103.3 
23. 4 12, 961 2, 502 100.1 


Number of weeks in parentheses. 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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WEAVING MILLS OUTPUT VERY HIGH 


Weaving mills’ output of cotton gray 
goods is an excellent indicator of cotton 
textile industry activity. In 1964 pro- 
duction was 2.1 billion yards, with off- 
take, or disposal in markets, exceeding 
production at 2.2 billion linear yards. 
Inventories in 1965 showed unfilled or- 
ders for about 3.1 billion yards, an in- 
crease from 1.5 billion in 1962. This is 
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one of the most remarkable signs of cot- 
ton mill prosperity. Mills have now 
stopped taking orders for many items. 

It is interesting to note that the num- 
ber of looms in place shows a steady 
decline from 1962 to present. This sta- 
tistic is sometimes cited to show a weak 
condition of the industry, but is mislead- 
ing because technological advances in 
looms have made it possible for fewer 


Weaving mills—Cotton gray goods 
[Thousands of linear yards] 
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looms to produce more fabric, Industry 
sources indicate that in 1966 for the first 
time in years the number of looms in 
place will increase, rather than decrease, 
indicating that the amount of modern, 
efficient cotton textile system machinery 
is truly increasing. A table showing 
weaving mill production, and inventory 
data, follows. This data is taken from 
ATMI’s Textile Hi-Lights: 


Weekly averages Inventories 2 
Period Billed and Looms 
Production Offtake! | New orders ?| Mill owned held for 
others (end 
of period) 

177, 969 176, 886 4172, 482 680, 300 218, 200 1, 578, 800 280, 646 
168, 169, 365 174, 777 619, 200 200, 900 1, 865, 000 275, 388 
175, 708 176, 230 190, 499, 320 161, 647 2, 500, 207 278, 314 
178, 133 178, 103 188, 479, 647 196, 771 3, 022, 580 262, O88 
184, 962 196, 612 198, 151 481, 935 132, 440 2, 535, 659 273, 911 
186, 230 190, 640 258, 462, 643 134, 112 2, 806, 988 275, 645 
182, 744 188, 603 208, 051 443, 414 124, 026 2, 918, 790 275, 102 
184, 121 183, 086 222, 436, 210 136, 370 3, 067, 059 275, 370 
187, 748 183, 720 206, 916 445, 908 141, 748 3, 153, 430 274, 181 
178, 678 171, 979 168, 954 462, 046 159, 105 3, 120, 955 272, 477 
145, 373 46, 960 124, 302 450, 099 164, 706 3, 024, 726 267, 
182, 572 177, 219 177, 958 462, 779 173, 439 3, 018, 949 268, 564 
176, 643 4, OAS 161, 616 468, 301 180, 917 2, 949, 336 266, 358 
183, 143 181, 748 199, 212 475, 081 179, 718 3.020, 390 264, 910 
182, 189 293 187, 478, 203 176, 3, 046, 082 263, 846 
165, 453 161, 046 160, 482 479, 647 196, 771 3, 022, 580 262, 088 

1 Average weekly offtake is iled by totaling average weekly production, the 3 Estimates exclude billed and held inventories for denims and all inventories of 


average weekly in the in ven 
weekly change in b 


tories increase offtake, and contra. 
2 Compiled by ATMI from Census Bureau data. 


RATIO OF INVENTORIES TO UNIFILLED ORDERS 


Perhaps the best single measure of in- 
dustry activity is the ratio of inventories 
to unfilled orders. This is the measure 
preferred by the Agriculture Department 
in estimating effective demand. Data 


y level from the previous month, and the average 
and held goods from the previous month. Decreases in in ven- 


Bata is for 11 months. 


bedsheeting, toweling, and blanketing. 


Source: U.S, Department of Commerce, 


for 1966 are now in preparation. But 
monthly figures since 1956 show Janu- 
ary 1963 as a high point with inventories 
59 percent of unfilled orders. Since then 
the ratio of inventories to unfilled orders 


Ratio of inventories lo unfilled orders 


has trended down to 0.22 in December 
1965. This is very well below the aver- 
age for the past 10 years of 0.43. Data 
on inventories as a percentage of unfilled 
orders follows: 


Year 


0.22 0.22 
53 + 56 
- 60 67 
39 32 
18 10 
00 A 
46 40 
50 -58 
46 -48 
27 —2⁴ 


0. 27 0.30 0. 34 0.44 0. 48 
57 02 + 55 60 62 
70 72 70 00 57 
-29 27 2 22 . 2¹ 
+22 +24 +26 . 3¹ 34 
48 40 48 +50 40 
40 43 45 oh A 
- 55 38 8B 50 5¹ 
-50 +55 54 40 4 
+22 +21 20 „21 «2 
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Se Octoher | Novem- | Decem- | Average 
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8 88288882 
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Source: The American Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc. 


THE IMPACT OF DEFENSE DEMAND IS MARGINAL, 
BUT URGENT 

That the cotton textile industry is 
doing better than ever before is indis- 
putable, and its current prospects make 
the immediate future seem even brighter. 
One element in industry prosperity has 
been increased defense demand. In 
weighing the actual impact of this de- 
mand we must distinguish between the 
residual demands of our Defense Estab- 
lishment, which exist at all times, and 
the demands resulting from the acceler- 
ated Vietnam manpower commitment. 


Value of defense procurement of tex- 
tile fabrics of all fibers has risen from 
$28.6 million in 1963 to $261.5 million 
through June 1966. In relation to tex- 
tile mill sales for 1965 of $18 billion this 
is not a large volume of orders. Value 
of apparel and other products procured 
for the military rose from $93.5 million 
in 1963 to $318.9 million through March 
1966. This is a sudden rise but, in rela- 
tion to apparel industry sales of $16.3 
billion in 1965, it is not substantial. 
There has been no substantial offshore 
procurement of textile fabrics in this 


period. There was $1.14 million of 
foreign apparel procurement in 1965, and 
$1.4 million through June 1966. 

In commenting on the strained supply 
situation, the Daily News Record for 
January 31, 1966, said: 

The big problem has been the fact that 
U.S. buying, as a result of Vietnam hostili- 
ties, has come on top of the strongest mar- 
ket in history. 


A table presenting the amount of re- 
cent military procurements of textiles 
follows: 
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Total value of Defense Supply Agency procurements 
{In millions] 


Type of textile 


I. Textile fabrics (all fibers and boreal! 
(a) Domestic procurement 


Calendar year 


8 


$261.5 


„ r , ea a o Se 


II. Apparel and other products with textile components: 
(a) Domestic procurement: 
1. Bags and sacks, 
2. Tents and tarps. 
3. Flags and poania: 
4, Clothing, individual equipment in- 
si — ‘aang footwear). 


(b) Offshore procurement (DSA) or procured 


for DSA by a military unit offshore. 


! Through March. 


UNFILLED NEEDS FOR CERTAIN ITEMS 


In spite of the rather small relative 
impact of defense demand the Defense 
Department has had difficulty obtaining 
bids from industry for some needed ma- 
terials, such as poplin and duck. 

Secretary of Defense Robert S. Mc- 
Namara recently threatened industry 
that he would buy poplin under “rated” 
orders and ship it to Japan by air to be 
made into uniforms, according to the 
Daily News Record of June 13, 1966. 
Items in short supply are combat jackets 
and pants, and gabardine overcoats. The 
industry, reluctant to shift from supply- 
ing consumers to supplying the military, 
has nonetheless filled the orders, but 
shortage remains in items like duck 
fabric for tents, cots, and dufflebags. 
Essentially industry does not wish to lose 
normal trade contracts by diverting out- 
put to military uses, which bring with it 
controls and cumbersome paperwork. 
RATED AND MANDATORY PROCUREMENT ORDERS 


Rated orders are an indication of the 
urgency of defense needs and the tight- 
ness of inventories due to civilian and 
military demand. A rated order is a 
bid for a quantity of goods awarded un- 
der the terms of the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended. This act estab- 
lishes the Defense Materials System— 
DMS—and the system of national de- 
fense stockpiles. These programs are 
directed in a policy and program sense 
by the Office of Emergency Planning— 
OEP, operating through the Commerce 
Department’s Business and Defense 
Services Administration—BDSA. BDSA 
has established a list of various types of 
programs of procurement which are of 
defense importance. The departments 
and agencies to which these programs are 
assigned fall under the Defense Materials 
System. 

When it wishes to buy textiles, there- 
fore, the Defense Department, or an- 
other associated DMS agency, asks for 
industry bids for the type of goods speci- 
fied. If no bids are forthcoming, then 
the agency can place a “rated order” 
with a firm it has reason from experi- 
ence to believe can do the job. A rated 
order placed with a prime contractor 
requires that contractor to rate his 


orders of material from his suppliers 
and all their suppliers, so that the initial 
rated order extends throughout the 
chain of supply. Such rated orders must 
be accepted and filled by suppliers— 
prime and subcontracting—unless: 

First. The purchaser is unwilling to 
meet the seller’s regularly established 
prices or terms of sale or payment. 

Second. The rated order is for a prod- 
uct or a service the supplier does not 
usually make or perform. 

Third. The rated order is for a prod- 
uct the supplier makes or acquires for 
his own use. 

Fourth. Filling the rated order would 
stop or interrupt the suppliers’ opera- 
tion in the 60 days following the order 
so as to cause substantial loss of total 
production or a substantial delay in op- 
eration. 

Fifth. The rated order is placed by a 
person who produces the same product or 
performs the same service as that 
ordered. 

A supplier cannot plead release from a 
rated order on grounds it will interrupt 
his normal commercial transactions. 

If a supplier refuses to accept a rated 
order, he must, upon written request of 
the purchaser, promptly give his rea- 
sons in writing. If they do not meet any 
of the above criteria the Defense De- 
partment can turn over the rated order 
to the BDSA, which serves a compliance 
order or mandatory order on the rated 
supplier. Under such an order a manu- 
facturer must supply the ordered goods 
under penalty of law. 

In fiscal year 1966 the Defense Depart- 
ment placed 200 rated orders for apparel 
and other textile products, all filled vol- 
untarily with the exception of 18, which 
had to be forced to supply by means of 
mandatory orders issued by BDSA. 
There were no rated orders for textile 
fabrics in this period. 

To conclude, defense demand plays an 
important role in current industry well- 
being, but it is not the sole factor caus- 
ing the tightness of supply and backlogs 
of orders. Defense demand has simply 
been imposed on top of already intense 
consumer demand. 

What does this mean for the textile 
industry? When defense demand 
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lessens there may be some period of 
slackened demand. But it is more likely 
that present trends will continue. This 
means that domestic production as well 
as imports will increase and is all the 
more reason why imports under LTA can 
be increased now with a view to the 
elimination of the LTA quotas as a 
mechanism for trade regulation. 

OVEREXPANSION OF TEXTILE INDUSTRY CAPACITY 

A FUTURE THREAT 

The textile industry has responded to 
the increase in total demand by increas- 
ing its investment in plant and equip- 
ment. I quoted above a Value Line Sur- 
vey study to the effect that new invest- 
ment in plant and equipment was 
estimated to be 15 percent of existing 
investment in gross plant. 

One measure of investment by the 
textile industry is the worth of its total 
property, plant, and equipment, a statis- 
tic compiled by the Securities and Ex- 
change and Federal Trade Commissions. 

In the first quarter of 1955 textile 
mills’ investment by this measure was 
$3,195 million, and by first quarter 1966 
it was $3,531 million. In 1963 the worth 
of fixed assets stood at $2,690 million, a 
decline which represents a changeover 
to new plant and equipment that oc- 
curred in the late 1950’s and early 1960's. 
This phenomenon is not evident in the 
apparel industry, however. There the 
worth of total property, plant, and equip- 
ment rose steadily from $373 million in 
the first quarter of 1955 to $812 million 
in the first quarter of 1966. A table pre- 
senting this data follows immediately: 


Value of total property, plant and equipment 
(net) 


Un millions} 
— — 1 
m 
products products 
1955 (Ist quarter) $3, 192 $373 
1960 (Ist quarter) 2.748 600 
1963 (Ist quarter) 2, 690 5AT 
1965 (Ist quarter 3, 043 682 
1966 (Ist quarter) -~-= 3, 531 812 


By another measure textile industry 
expenditure for plant and equipment for 
1965 was 29.8 percent higher than 1964. 
Estimated 1966 plant and equipment ex- 
penditure over 1965 is 29.7 percent. This 
compares with increases of 15.7 percent 
and 17 percent for all industries for 1965 
and estimated 1966 respectively. 

The great increase of productive ca- 
pacity for the U.S. textile industry is one 
of the key elements of concern about the 
future of that industry. The wiser pol- 
icy would seem to be to unshackle import 
competition now, through more liberal 
administration of the long term arrange- 
ment, especially in those categories 
where unmet demand is greatest, rather 
than to allow our economic resources to 
be diverted to expanding portions of an 
industry which may prove to be uneco- 
nomic. The real danger is that the ca- 
pacity being created will only increase 
pressure to protect this new capacity 
later even though it be inefficient. It is 
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no favor to the wage earner to entice him 
into a job which has an unstable eco- 
nomic base. 


INDUSTRY REACTION TO PROSPERITY—POSITION 
ON IMPORT COMPETITION ADAMANT 


The leaders of the dynamic, prosper- 
ous, increasingly integrated multifiber 
U.S. textile industry are presented by a 
difficult problem as a result of their in- 
dustry’s prosperity. They must justify a 
policy of continued import control at a 
time when they are unable to meet con- 
sumer demand, when rated defense or- 
ders are being placed on textile items, 
and when substitute materials are being 
sought for some badly needed textiles. 
Commerce Secretary John Connor finds 

in somewhat the same difficult 
position. 

In my May 31 report on the GATT 
negotiations I said that Secretary Con- 
nor had told his audience at Miami on 
March 26 that the textile industry should 
develop its export markets. My col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANDRUM], politely suggested in his re- 
marks on June 15 that I should have read 
the entire speech of the Secretary, which 
also included comment about the need 
for import controls. I assure the gentle- 
man that it was from a misguided wish 
not to embarrass the Secretary of Com- 
merce that I did not quote his speech at 
length on May 31. It repeated the same 
contradictions that appear in the state- 
ments of the officials of the textile in- 
dustry represented at the annual meeting 
of the American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute—ATMI—on March 21-26, 1966. 

Secretary Connor began his speech by 
reciting the list of recent industry pros- 
perity milestones: 

Textile profits before taxes last year in- 
creased by a striking 36 percent, although 
earnings as a percentage of sales remain at a 
low, consumer-oriented level. Net profits 
after taxes in the third quarter of 1965 rep- 
resented, at an annual rate, a return of 10.9 
percent on stockholder’s equity . . . Sales by 
manufacturers of textile mill products in the 
first three quarters of 1965 were 13 billion— 
a new high and apparently indicative of an 
all-time annual sales record... Produc- 
tion by the end of 1965 had also surged by 
some 32 percent in five years to achieve still 
another new high. 

This is the picture of an industry on the 
move 


The Secretary said 
an industry that has tooled up for today and 
is tooling up for tomorrow. Plant and 
equipment expenditures have gone up at 
almost twice the rate for the rest of American 
industry . . . the textile industry's invest- 
ment in new technology and increased ca- 
pacity has surged some 87% since 1960. The 
figure for industry as a whole is 45%. 

Today, with the rest of the nation’s econ- 
o-ay, you in the textile industry stand atop 
à peak of achievement and peer into the fu- 
ture. 
CONFLICT BETWEEN IMPORT PROTECTION AND 

EXPORT PROMOTION 

Then Secretary Connor bowed to the 
case for import protection. He pointed 
out that 1965, a record year in so many 
Ways, was also a record year for imports 
of textiles of all fibers. He neglected to 
say that for 1965 imports of cotton tex- 
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tiles under the LTA had reached about 8 
percent of domestic consumption, 2 per- 
centage points above the level in 1961, 
which industry had declared to be in- 
tolerable. He threatened: 

If the long term arrangement should not 
be extended in its present form, exporters 
abroad should not assume that uncontrolled 
cotton textile trade in the U.S. market would 
result. 


In addition the Secretary hinted that 
the long-term arrangement put more 
emphasis on exports of cotton textiles, 
that in spite of unidentified “serious and 
growing barriers in many parts of the 
world that are often discriminatory 
against American manufacturers,” the 
U.S. industry “must take part in a joint 
effort with Government to increase our 
textile exports.” Secretary Connor has 
since established an Exporters Textile 
Advisory Committee which met for the 
first time on August 9, this year. 

The contradictions of this line of argu- 
ment are obvious. In one breath the 
Secretary recited statistics showing the 
well-being of industry, in the next he 
restated the need for import protection, 
and in the next he asked for greater ex- 
port expansion efforts. It is no doubt 
true that exports can be stimulated to 
some extent through marketing and pro- 
motion efforts of various kinds, aided 
by Government, but the Secretary of 
Commerce forgets the role of price in 
export sales. If the U.S. textile industry, 
its cotton sector in particular, were op- 
erating on a truly efficient basis it would 
be able to export more than it does at 
present. The very fact of the tariff and 
quota protection of the U.S. cotton tex- 
tile industry is almost a guarantee that 
the industry’s ability to compete inter- 
nationally will be lessened. I will sug- 
gest below some steps the textile industry 
might consider to meet international 
competition in a freer market. 

At the ATMI meeting in Miami, Mr. 
Burton Frierson, then president of the 
ATMI, recited the long list of accom- 
plishments of the textile industry in the 
past 5 years. He also reminded his au- 
dience that the industry “has an im- 
port problem.” The executive vice presi- 
dent of the ATMI also addressed at 
length this difficult problem. He iden- 
tified ATMI’s big concerns in 1965: that 
the LTA was subject to complete review 
and perhaps revision ; that 1965 might see 
a decision not to extend the LTA; that 
the Kennedy round would be successful 
in reducing tariffs on textile products and 
at the same time opening up foreign 
markets; that 1965 would see congres- 
sional action on the one-price cotton 
issue. 

Executive Vice President Robert Jack- 
son said: 

It isn’t necessary to report to this audience 
that our industry, operating through the 
framework of ATMI, and with the complete 
support of the other textile organizations, 
devoted an enormous amount of time, effort 
and travel—plus all the ingenuity and deter- 
mination we know how to muster—to these 
significant considerations. 


I wish there was time to document names, 
dates, events and places involved in the total 
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effort. But the list of names would sound 
like a Who's Who of our industry; the list 
of dates would encompass every single week 
in the year, including Christmas; the list of 
events would include hundreds of confer- 
ences, meetings and projects, involving gov- 
ernment, the Congress, representatives of 
many foreign countries. 


Mr. Jackson promised that the ATMI 
effort would not falter as he outlined the 
elements of a reorganization study of the 
institute to assure at ATMI equip itself 
with the staff and facilities to offer the 
most effective program possible in the 
areas of government relations, interna- 
tional trade, public relations, economic 
information and analysis, and so forth. 

Nonetheless, Mr. Jackson was not satis- 
fied with his industry’s effort, particu- 
larly on the import front: 

On the foreign trade policy front, we face 
many uncertainties. I have mentioned al- 
ready the Kennedy Round of trade negotia- 
tions and the status of the Cotton Textile 
Trade Arrangement; also the failure regard- 
ing control of man-made fiber products im- 
ports. I did not refer to the constant at- 
tacks being made on the Arrangement from 
sources in this country and abroad. 


Mr. Jackson said that imports of cot- 
ton textiles under the LTA have in- 
creased from 800 million yards to almost 
1.4 billion yards, ignoring that at the 
same time U.S. production has shot up 
to the extent that the percentage of im- 
ports to domestic consumption has in- 
creased only by about 2 percentage points 
in 5 years, an increase that the industry 
has shown itself more than able to live 
with. 

I would like to conclude this section 
with a quotation from the speech of the 
manager for business economics of the 
textile fibers department of E. I. du 
Pont, Mr. W. H. Shaw. Mr. Shaw, newly 
appointed Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce for Economic Affairs, also made a 
strong case for more import protection 
in the face of his analysis that the 1960’s 
had already been very prosperous, and 
that the remainder of the decade prom- 
ised even greater growth. The part of 
Mr. Shaw’s speech that most intrigued 
me was his statement about what the in- 
dustry could do for itself, a momentary 
recognition of the function of economic 
forces and competition: 

True, faster growth assures a climate more 
suited to the pursuit of profits than does 
slower growth. But it does not eliminate 
competition, whether that competition comes 
from abroad, from other industries seeking 
a bigger share of the consumer dollar, or from 
the competitive battle within the textile in- 
dustry itself. And I don’t think any of us 
would really want it otherwise which brings 
me back to where I began. The extent to 
which industry sales and profits fall behind, 
match, or exceed demand will be determined 
by the industry’s own productive efficiency, 
its own technical research, and its own mark- 
eting skills. 

IMPORTS OF COTTON TEXTILES TO UNITED STATES 
UNDER LTA—THE RECORD 

Against the background of industry 
prosperity, strained capacity, low inven- 
tories, high defense demand, well-assured 
long-range prospects, and continued re- 
quests for extended quota protection, it is 
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well to examine the record of cotton tex- 
tile imports under the long-term ar- 
rangement. 

A commonly used indicator of the im- 
pact of imports on the domestic economy 
is the ratio of imports to domestic con- 
sumption, and so forth, the percent of 
U.S. demand supplied by imports. 

One way of indicating this relationship 
is by translating imports and exports of 
all cotton textile manufactures into their 
raw cotton equivalent. When converted, 
raw cotton equivalent of exports is de- 
ducted from mill consumption of raw 
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cotton to obtain domestic consumption. 
Then the raw cotton equivalent of im- 
ports is taken as a percent of domestic 
consumption, and an import-consump- 
tion ratio results: Such ratios show an 
increase of imports of about 2 percentage 
points from 1961 to the beginning of 1966. 
Ratios calculated in this fashion are not 
the official ratios used by the Commerce 
Department in administering the LTA. 
I present them here as showing the his- 
torical trend of imports to domestic con- 
sumption: 


Ratios of imports to domestic consumption in terms of raw collon equivalent 


Un thousands of pounds] 
Percent of 
i Divided by | raw cotton 
Minus raw | Equals do- | raw cotton uivalent of 
Mill con- | cotton equiv-| mestic con- bo foto mports of 
Calendar year sumption.of | alent of cot- | sumption of | of imports of | cotton prod- 
raw cotton | ton exports | raw cotton | cotton man- ucts to do- 
ufacture mestie con- 
sumption of 
raw cotton 
4, 082, 700 258, 666 4, 424, 034 40, 053 0.9 
4, 868, 600 888, 635 4, 479, 965 33, 045 8 
4, 470, 900 337, 885 4, 133, 015 32, 416 8 
4, 456, 100 291, 223 4. 164, 877 44, 556 1.1 
4, 127, 300 200, 181 3, 837, 119 48, 479 1.3 
4, 382, 400 262, 799 4, 119, 601 86, 958 21 
4, 362, 600 254. 559 4, 108, 041 107, 994 2.6 
4, 060, 400 277, 979 3, 782, 421 95, 566 2.5 
3, 866, 900 250, 084 3, 616, 816 112, 204 3.1 
4, 334, 500 236, 431 4, 008, 069 172,936 4.2 
4, 190, 900 238, 272 3, 957, 628 252, 266 6.4 
4, 081, 500 239, 181 3.842, 319 188, 896 4.9 
4, 188, 000 220, 307 3, 067, 693 309, 848 7.8 
4, 040, 200 207, 807 8, 832, 303 304, 312 7.9 
4, 244, 400 218, 235 4, 031, 165 300, 165 7.4 
4, 476, 300 173, 808 4, 302, 492 360, 600 8.4 
1, 551, 048 50, 746 1, 491, 302 154, 566 10,4 


set of import / consumption ratios. 
uses the ratio of U.S. imports for con- 
sumption to the apparent domestic mar- 
ket for cotton textiles. The following 
table lists the import/consumption ratios 
derived in this manner as prepared by 
the Commerce Department’s Office of 
Textiles. 
Cotton teztile products: ratio of U.S. imports 
jor consumption to apparent domestic 
market, 1958 to year ending April 1966 


Ratio 
oe a Se (— Np eee yy 3.0 
va | NYRR HS Bp eT SSIES PE as. SEL Tae 4.0 
e a ee 6.0 
ER tA os en bats ride ccd nl ad ad sash vena So ec tn aa 4.7 
1962 ... 7. 2 
1963 7. 4 
1964 6.9 
e tet eee 8 7. 7 
Year ending April 1966 (estimate) 8.4 


HAS THE UNITED STATES MET A 5-PERCENT 
GROWTH REQUIREMENT 

We might ask, have imports over the 
3 years of the LTA increased in such a 
way as to provide an annual growth of 5 
percent for total restrained cotton textile 
imports? Such a measure of growth, 
while consistent with the objective of pro- 
viding “growing opportunities for ex- 
ports“ as stated in its preamble, is not 
really applicable. This is because a 5 
percent growth rate would have to be 
calculated on the basis of each of the 
unilateral restraints and bilateral agree- 


ments opened on different dates during 
the past 4 years, based on the criteria set 
out in annex B of LTA. Thus it is only 
in general that the arrangement requires 
a 5 percent yearly growth of restrained 
imports. 

Nonetheless, as I said in my May 31 
report on the GATT negotiations, U.S. 
imports have in aggregate increased with 


the general intent of the arrangement. 


But this increase has been concentrated 
in the past year and one-half. In fact, 
there was a decrease in cotton textile im- 
ports under the LTA from 1,122.3 million 
square yards in the first LTA year to 
1,035.4 million square yards in the second 
LTA year. 

In spite of the industry’s contention 
that imports are presently at levels that 
threaten serious disruption, the increase 
in imports to consumption measured by 
the Commerce Department is really 
rather slight in light of present condi- 
tions of very high demand and large 
order backlogs. It would seem to me that 
imports could be substantially higher 
without damage to the cotton textile 
industry. 

REASONS FOR RECENT IMPORT GROWTH 


There are several reasons for rapid 
rises in imports during the current LTA 
year which began October 1, 1965. One 
obvious reason is that demand, particu- 
larly for yarns, has increased so greatly. 
Another important reason, however, 
could be that LTA quotas have not yet 
“bitten into” imports—that quotas have 
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not yet been filled. An estimated 1.6 
billion square yards of cotton textile im- 
ports is expected by U.S. officials, dur- 
ing the present LTA year, and by April 
30, 1966, with fully 5 months left in the 
fourth LTA year, imports from all 
sources had already reached 931.5 mil- 
lion square yards. It is expected that 
quotas will soon be filled in many cate- 
gories and the balance of demand will 
be filled by imports from nations not yet 
under restraint, such as Mexico. 

These unrestrained nations can be of 
two types: developed countries which are 
members of LTA, and the exports of 
which, as I mentioned above, have not 
been restrained, and other nonmember 
nations which are not now restrained or 
are only partly restrained. For example, 
imports from several developed LTA 
members have increased sharply. Can- 
ada’s exports to the United States in- 
creased from 2.1 million square yards in 
the second LTA year to 12.3 million 
square yards in the third LTA year, and 
had reached 19 million square yards for 
the 12-month period ending May 1966. 
Imports from Belgium/Luxembourg in- 
creased by 7.1 million square yards from 
the second to the third LTA year. 

Imports from countries the exports of 
which are only partly controlled under 
unilateral article 3 restraints have also 
increased rapidly. Brazil’s exports in the 
present LTA year were 66 million square 
yards, Mexico’s 49.8 million square yards, 
Singapore’s 28 million square yards. Im- 
ports from all three countries show very 
sizable percentage increases over past 
LTA years, a reflection of continued high 
U.S. demand. 

Imports from all unrestrained sources 
rose from 115 million square yards in the 
third LTA year to 170.1 million square 
yards by the end of April 1966, a sizable 
increase, which also helps account for 
high import levels in the first part of the 
present calendar year. 

At least partly for these reasons, total 
imports have risen markedly in the past 
LTA year and during the present year. 
Of course the most essential element in 
the increase is strong U.S. demand. To 
roll back, or contain, imports, which the 
industry strongly urges, would require 
new restraints against now unrestrained 
or partially restrained countries and also 
restraints against developed countries 
such as Canada and Belgium, whose ex- 
ports in the past we have not restricted 
by quotas. 

Though U.S. cotton textile imports 
have increased in aggregate more than 
5 percent per LTA year, this does not 
mean the United States has in fact ob- 
served the spirit of the LTA in the sense 
indicated by its preamble and safeguard 
provisions of article 3 quoted above. 
Quite the contrary, it can be said that in 
spite of a very restrictive U.S. interpreta- 
tion of its rights under LTA, in spite of a 
multiplication of U.S. quotas through 
unilateral and comprehensive bilateral 
controls, imports have increased simply 
because the tide of U.S. demand, con- 
tinually seeking new supplies, has been 
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too strong to be dammed even by our 
extraordinary import control system. 
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The following table shows exports from 
major exporters, including LTA mem- 
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bers, from the base year July 1960 to 
June 30, 1961, until May 31, 1966: 


U.S. general imports of cotton textiles from major sources 


Oct. 1, 1961, 
through 
Sept. 30, 1962 
(STA) 
1, 597, 228 
ie 8, 338, 868 
Jamaica. 11, 161, 565 
Colombi 16, 167, 803 
Sweden 122, 118 
Norway 179, 798 
Denmark 1, 060, 143 
United Kingdo: 11, 393, 255 
Netherlands 467, 574 
Belgi: 24, 247, 404 
France. .-.----- 28, 329,776 |- 
West Germany. 14, 343, 731 |. 
Austria 2, 553, 445 
Finland 89, 775 
Portugal: 4843) 187 
P . 
nage 21, 272, 840 
. . e mer en snc E a 
Israel 11, 165, 680 
India 24, 587, 962 
Korean 1 7, 283 457 
Korean Repu 8 
Hong Kong : 275, 400, 748 
Taiwan 67, 808, 182 
ü ( ( ( ( NS tk 357, 778, 420 
Egypt (United Arab Repablic) 26, 000° 065 
n rab Republic). 2 , 609, 
ii rand totale | gies ER E E 1, 111, 483, 436 
Subtotals: | 
Sid 1, 040, 144, 050 
Nonparticipants_._...-.........- | 71, 339, 386 


[Equivalent square yards] 


Oct. 1, 1982, Oct. 1, 1983, Oct. 1, 1964, Base: Oct. 1, 1965, 
through through through July 1, 1960, through 
Index | Sept. 30, 1963 Index Sept. 30, 1964 Index | Sept. 30, 1965| Index through Juno] Index May 31, 1966 
Ist LTA Qi LTA (3d LTA 30, 1961=100 (4th LTA 
year) year) year) year) 
1,005, 576 2, 069, 12, 327, 0088] 1. 616,377 11, 905, 216 
6, 463, 592 5, 987, 682 9, 983,578] 3, 620, 34 49, 813, 018 
17, 040, 263 15, 997, 971 14, 954, 170 10, 741, 688 
5, 083, 904 16, 006, 209 1 24, 514, 070 
217, 282 256, 184 274, 786 a 187, 461 
165, 705 74. 853 118, 499 Sa 599, 290 
930, 648 1, 137, 273 945, 830 ji 937, 507 
200 732 14, 122 308 "3, 934, 450 $s 438 800 
5, 60: <- , 
26, 580, 844 27, 446, 021 34, 588, 18] 109, 870, 55 28, 003, 166 
11, 779, 373 4, 581, 141 6, 182, 805 |........| 28,995, 218 4, 241, 499 
16, 535, 121 17, 547, 630 17, 581, 808 .] 12,911,728 14, 913, 
2, 410, 982 1, 748, 819 1, 755, 384 2, 614, 677 1, 353, 255 
136, 073 287, 87 488, 514 25,661 — 559, 729 
30, 428, 511 24, 011, 485 |- 20, 327, 351 26, 696, 879 
73, 438, 350 58, 703, 056 | 34, 321, 180 72, 462, 071 
14, 990, 303 13, 864, 884 14, 497, 407 10, 799, 323 
1, 900, 200 304, 499 . 681 
10, 716, 945 10, 204, 254 5, 284, 6100. 3, 208, 80 10, 978, 495 
72, 850, 267 37, 474, 990 81, 450. 905 25, 599, 68 50, 778, 909 
35, 408, 600 26, 432, 524 090, 852 |. 28, 310, 424 
33, 395, 949 32, 209, 565 537, 181 |. 14, 659, 038 
247, 477, 216 250, 874, 836 532, 751 202, 949, 6588 230, 551, 489 
48, 381, 234 43, 216, 484 554, 402 | as 42, 515, 266 
306, 258, 873 302, 359, 964 213, 611 3 252, 257, 978 
pd 37, 573 65, 444 57, 426 a 28, 880 
38, 661, 094 |... 33, 192, 888 992,891 |........| 30, 111, 19 6, 951, 499 
136. 7 1. 122,617,661 | 138. 1 1. 035, 168, 614 728, 638 303 
138.7 1. 018, 974,397 | 135.9 941, 598,715 125.6 |1, 116, 118,393 |- 148.8 749, 835, 182 100.0 919, 355, 751 
113.3 | 103,643, 264 |. 164.6 93, 569,899 | 148.6 | 116,610,245 | 185. 2 62, 956,457 | 100.0 170, 180, 552 


The above data show a record of cot- 
ton textile import growth, though cer- 
tainly of tightly constrained growth. My 
concern is not simply whether the U.S. 
Government is allowing a certain small 
increase of imports into a market where 
supplies cannot begin to satisfy demand. 
My concern is rather that imports should 
be allowed to grow under fair, competi- 
tive market conditions in such a way as 
to satisfy defense and civilian demand 
for imports and act as a proper disci- 
pline on the vaulting expansion of an 
industry that we should not wish arti- 
ficially to stimulate. Our objective 
should be to create an economic environ- 
ment in which the efficient elements of 
the textile industry can strengthen and 
survive apart from the inefficient ele- 
ments. 

RECENT RESTRAINTS ON COTTON DUCK FABRIC 


Duck fabric has been called the work- 
horse of the Army. It is in extremely 
short supply at the present time. Esti- 
mated total consumption of duck last 
year was 312 million square yards. Mili- 
tary consumption has leaped ahead dur- 
ing the present year, but it is difficult to 
estimate total defense needs. A good 
way to gage the present market situa- 
tion in duck, however, is by reports of 
industry activity in the news media that 
cover the industry, such as the Daily 
News Record. These show an alarming 
situation. 

The Daily News Record on April 14 
this year reported: 

The pressure continues to mount on pro- 
ducers of Army duck both for military and 


civilian consumption . . . Civilian users who 
failed to cover their needs before the gov- 


ernment procurement buildup can forget 
about finding additional goods for the bal- 


ance of this year, suppliers say. As a result, 
manufacturers of awnings, hunting clothes, 
boat covers, camping equipment, etc. are 
faced with the need of finding lower-grade 
substitutes. 

But civilian manufacturers are also having 
difficulty locating such substitute cloth as 
enameling duck, ounce duck and single-fill 
tarpaulin duck. This domestic squeeze has 
created a clamor for imports, causing some 
anxiety about the long-range effects of driv- 
ing customers into the arms of importers. 


By July 1, 1966, the Daily News Record 
reported that: 

A year ago, there were 13 mills running 
cotton duck, or duck substitutes, for the 
Government. Asa result of the hectic efforts 
behind the scenes by an industry committee, 
23 mills are now. engaged in this activity. 

Government probably will get two million 
yards of the desired 8, one weaver thought. 
The rest will have to be substitutes. 


The Daily News Record has also re- 
ported rather unsuccessful Defense De- 
partment attempt to find nylon as a 
substitute for cotton duck. 

On July 19, 1966, the New York Journal 
of Commerce reported: 

Dueks continue scarce with mills offering 
little or none for the balance of the year. 


What action has been taken to obtain 
supplies of duck? Certainly none has 
been allowed by the Government in the 
area of imports. Unbelievable as it may 
seem, the ITAC has taken steps during 
the past year to restrain imports of 
duck fabric from Pakistan, Brazil, and 
Singapore. 

RESTRAINTS ON COTTON DUCK FROM PAKISTAN 

Pakistan's exports of duck were re- 
strained unilaterally under LTA article 
3 on December 23, 1965, to a level of 2.2 
million square yards for the following 


12 months. Pakistan estimated that her 
potential duck exports to the United 
States could have been in the neighbor- 
hood of 12 million square yards, an 
amount that would have helped meet 
U.S. defense needs. 

Pakistan asked that the level of 12 mil- 
lion square yards be permitted it for the 
year, but the United States replied offi- 
cially that no increase in this level can 
be contemplated since allowing any in- 
crease would “only compound the prob- 
lem of market disruption which the LTA 
is designed to alleviate.” 


NO DISRUPTION PROVEN 


Could market disruption be proven? 
What signs of disruption were there? 
The Commerce Department cited a high 
level of imports to consumption—16.3 
percent in 1963, about 12 percent in 1964 
and again 16.2 percent in 1965. Could 
this level of imports possibly have threat- 
ened to disrupt our domestic market, so 
overburdened with orders that military 
demand can be satisfied only with the 
greatest difficulty, and only by using un- 
satisfactory substitutes? Pakistan esti- 
mated that its share of U.S, consumption 
of duck would only be 3.8 percent. Could 
this amount possibly result in disruption 
of the U.S. market? Are the number of 
milis making duck declining? Are work- 
ers being laid off? Are sales decreasing, 
and profits falling? What evidence is 
there anywhere of market disruption of 
any kind, or of injury to the domestic 
cotton duck industry? To prove market 
disruption should require proof of dam- 
age, just as in traditional escape clause 
actions serious injury to industry had to 
be demonstrated. There was no evidence 
of the slightest disruption by this meas- 
ure, yet the quotas were imposed. Not 
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only has duck imported from Pakistan 
been cut back, restraints also were put 
on duck from Brazil, cutting in half the 
level of Brazil’s exports of duck, and re- 
straints were also placed on duck from 
Singapore, as described above. 

One might ask, what possible reasons 
could the U.S. industry give for demand- 
ing increased quotas on imported duck 
fabric? A columnist in the Daily News 
Record of January 7, 1966, gave one 
reason: 

Imminent Government demands insure a 
tight market in 1966. Because of imports 
and a history of Government disinterest in 
U.S. industry problems, this country is un- 
able to meet the demand for duck, and fur- 
ther shortages are in prospect. 


This argument is the same as that used 
by Senator Pastore in the case of de- 
fense orders for woolen fabric. The 
argument is that Government failed to 
protect excess U.S. capacity by means of 
tariffs and quotas in the period after 
World War II, with the result that now 
we are having shortages, which must not 
be filled by imports because that would 
mean that once demand has slackened, 
foreign imports would have a larger 
share of the U.S. market. This is cer- 
tainly an inward looking and unprogres- 
sive attitude at best, hardly suitable to 
a dynamic, forward looking industry. 

Meanwhile, the danger of a severe 
shortage of defense items made from 
duck fabric threatens. 


THE INDUSTRY UNDAUNTED 


The industry attitude, in the face of 
situations such as the above, was recently 
expressed in a letter from Dr. Buford 
Brandis, an official of the American Tex- 
tile Manufacturers’ Institute, to an ad- 
ministration official connected. with 
ITAC. Dr. Brandis said in part: 

The United States is moving much too 
slowly against new import concentrations 
as witness the Mexican and Brazilian ex- 
amples. It is unconscionable that such im- 
port growth has been allowed without ef- 
fective action being taken under the LTA. 

The domestic industry’s concentration on 
taking care of U.S. military requirements for 
textiles is making it possible for overseas 
producers to take over our domestic long 
range civilian markets. These artificially in- 
creased imports must be eliminated from 
any future quota base, in simple justice. 

If the [Labor-Management] Advisors are 
to serve any purpose other than window 
dressing, we must be consulted earlier in 
the negotiation of all specific bilateral levels; 
we would hope every effort will be made to 
bring us into such matters at an early stage. 

Unless early and meaningful action is 
taken on the man-made fiber textile import 
problem, the LTA, however administered, 
will soon be meaningless, 


This statement of demands from the 
foreign trade director of the largest U.S. 
textile lobby is indicative of the indus- 
try’s attitude. 


IMPENDING RESTRAINTS ON MEXICO? 


The industry attitude had focus on 
the official meeting during the week of 
July 11-16 with representatives of Mex- 
ico, at which the United States tried to 
negotiate a bilateral agreement. The 
Mexicans refused to agree to such import 
limitations and have escalated the dis- 
cussion to the highest Government levels, 
hoping that President Johnson's close 
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ties with Mexico will dissuade such ac- 
tion. The Mexicans have made a strong 
case against the need for restraints. 
They pointed to the fact that the bulk 
of their exports were of yarn, which is 
in short supply and needed now more 
than ever in the United States to make 
fabric. They denied any possibility of 
market disruption, pointing to the vol- 
ume of backed-up orders for cotton tex- 
tiles in the United States. At one time 
the industry planned a campaign in- 
cluding the use of congressional pressure 
on ITAC members to bring about re- 
straints on Mexico. Now these pressure 
tactics are shelved. A group of adminis- 
tration officials have visited Mexico to 
try again to work out the terms of a 
bilateral. The outcome is still unknown. 
U.S. NEGOTIATING STRATEGY IN THE KENNEDY 

ROUND—RENEW THE LONG-TERM ARRANGE- 

MENT UNALTERED 

In spite of its obvious inequities, the 
U.S. negotiating strategy in the cotton 
textile sector talks in the Kennedy round 
and in bilateral negotiations is to con- 
tinue the LTA unchanged. 

I would remind that the GATT Cot- 
ton Textile Committee is the forum in 
which the long-term arrangement’s oper- 
ation is reviewed, and through which it 
was negotiated. The juxtaposition of the 
Kennedy round with the LTA provided 
an ideal opportunity to include the cot- 
ton textile negotiations in the Kennedy 
round framework as a multilateral sec- 
tor negotiation much like the negotia- 
tions already begun in the steel and 
chemical sectors. As I noted above, the 
members of the Cotton Textiles Commit- 
tee are the 29 participants of the LTA. 

My colleagues [Messrs. LANDRUM, 
Jonas, Dorn, and Davis! in their June 15 
remarks cited what they called the 
Wyndham-White package deal as the 
present basis for international negotia- 
tion in the cotton textile sector. 

Dr. Wyndham-White’s approach to the 
problem of negotiating on textiles was 
to propose cotton textile sector talks in 
the Kennedy round context, in order to 
negotiate an overall settlement in the 
field of cotton textile trade which would 
include both tariffs and quotas, This 
approach would contain three basic ele- 
ments: First, as broad tariff cuts on cot- 
ton textiles as possible; second, nego- 
tiated undertaking to liberalize and im- 
prove the administration of the LTA; 
third, the continuation of “the safeguards 
against real or apprehended market dis- 
ruption as embodied in the LTA.” 

In other words, Wyndham-White pro- 
posed that the LTA be extended as it is, 
accompanied by tariff cuts and quota 
liberalization by importing countries. 
But Wyndham-White could not achieve 
broad agreement on his plan. 

The US. stratagem until the early 
part of this year was to insist that as a 
precondition to multilateral cotton tex- 
tile sector talks the LTA must be ex- 
tended in its present form for another 
5 years, until 1972. Only then would the 
United States agree to consider tariff cuts 
and quota liberalization. 

The U.S. position met with strong op- 
position from developing countries, par- 
ticularly India and Pakistan, who could 
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not agree that the LTA was still needed, 
and who feared its becoming permanent. 
In particular they have argued that the 
U.S. record is so bad in its use of quotas 
that some international body is needed 
1 make impartial decisions of disrup- 

on. 

CONTINUATION OF LTA MAY BE ASSURED 


The U.S. response to the breakdown of 
multilateral sector talks has been to ne- 
gotiate bilateral agreements with the 
principal exporting nations. These 
promise freeing of ITA quotas, after the 
ITA’s renewal. The extent of the future 
liberalization is expressed in general 
terms in confidential memorandums 
signed by representatives at the time of 
the negotiation of the bilateral agree- 
ments. Such bilateral negotiations have 
been successfully concluded with Japan, 
Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Korea, and are 
in progress with such other countries as 
Colombia, Spain, Israel, and Pakistan. 

In effect, the United States has leaped 
the impasse observed by Dr. Wyndham- 
White in his report on the major review 
and has through a policy of encircle- 
ment achieved its objective: renewal of 
LTA as is with promised liberalization 
of quotas and tariff cuts. I am not privy 
to the extent of the promised quota lib- 
eralizations. I am informed that they 
are limited and allow in general for very 
little real growth of imports: In the case 
of Japan the liberalization may be in the 
nature of an additional 5-percent in- 
crease in imports. If the more difficult 
LDC’s; namely Pakistan, India, and the 
United Arab Republic can be settled with 
as easily as we have settled with Hong 
Kong and Taiwan, for example, the con- 
tinuation of the LTA may well be 
assured. 


NEW BRITISH IMPORT RESTRICTIONS UNDER LTA 


Some element of doubt is injected into 
the prospects for renewal of the long- 
term arrangements by recent develop- 
ments in ‘the United Kingdom. The 
Honorable Douglas Jay, president of the 
United Kingdom Board of Trade, an- 
nounced in the House of Commons on 
duly 8, 1966, the new British import plan 
for cotton textiles required by the per- 
sisting United Kingdom balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. Growth of cotton tex- 
tile imports for the current year is to 
be limited to certain specified amounts 
based on the record of past imports. 
In 1967 and each year until 1970 the level 
of imports will be increased by 1 percent. 
Britain already imports about 40 percent 
of its domestic consumption of cotton 
textiles. 

What is important in the British plan 
is the statement of the Board of Trade 
President: 

I have made clear to the British industry 
that these arrangements have been planned 


so that by 1970 the reorganization now pro- 
ceeding, together with any other necessary 
measures, will enable it to face its overseas 


competition as an efficient and viable 
industry. 

In other words, Mr. Jay prepared Brit- 
ish industry for the phaseout of its 
quota protection under the LTA. 

THE ELEMENT OF DOUBT 

The meaning of the British position 

may be that the U.S. objective of obtain- 
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ing renewal of LTA until 1972 will be 
more difficult. The developing export- 
ing countries were afraid that the new 
British controls, as a regression away 
from liberalization of LTA, would set a 
very bad precedent in terms of the be- 
havior of other countries. Apparently, 
Mr. Jay was able to reassure them. Ac- 
cording to the July 16, 1966, edition of 
the London Economist: 

Im g countries were far more wor- 
ried that the British initiative might create 
a precedent for less scrupulous countries 
which—like France and America—have al- 
ready amply demonstrated their total disre- 
gard for the spirit of the agreement. 


If the United Kingdom, even now a 
very large importer of cotton textiles, 
will allow the arrangement to lapse in 
1970, and thereby again expose its in- 
dustry to market competition the U.S. 
drive for renewal of LTA until 1972 may 
well be weakened. According to the 
London Financial Times of July 11, 1966: 

The Americans have been urging that the 
GATT agreement should be extended for 5 
years, until 1972, without modification. 
This will hardly be acceptable to the devel- 
oping countries. 

EXTENSION OF LTA TO WOOL AND TO MANMADE 
FIBERS—ARGUMENT AGAINST 


From the beginning of the special pro- 
gram of import protection for cotton 
textiles in 1961 the wool and manmade 
segments of the textile industry have 
asked for similar treatment. The drive 
for equal treatment has persisted, gain- 
ing in intensity. 

On June 21, 1966, the New York Board 
of Trade, Inc., resolved: 

That while maintaining existing tariff 
rates on those products whose imports are in 
a run-away growth pattern, our govern- 
ment should secure effective international 
instruments for the control of such disrup- 
tive import trade; the principle of treating 
this problem on an industry basis, such as 
on an all fiber basis for the textile industry, 
is one that now appears very necessary in 
our government's efforts in the international 
control of trade. 


On June 7, 1966, at a meeting of the 
Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufac- 
turers Association—SOCMA—ATMI Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Jackson said: 

Our industry and our organizations are 
making an all-out effort to gain some type 
of reasonable control for man-made and 
blended fiber products, 


Mr. Jackson said that the LTA is the 
precedent for such controls. 

The reasons for extension of LTA-type 
quotas to other textile products are 
mainly that controls on cotton textile 
exports under LTA gave an incentive to 
foreign producers to shift into man- 
made fiber production and to use such 
fibers in blends with cotton and wool for 
export. This has resulted in rapidly in- 
creasing imports particularly of man- 
made textiles, which should, it is argued, 
be limited by quotas. 

I can understand this argument. It 
does seem unfair that one segment of the 
integrated, multifiber U.S. textile indus- 
try should be allowed extra import 
quotas when another segment is not. 
The cotton textile arrangement no doubt 
does cause uneconomic side. effects that 
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are harmful to the manmade fiber in- 


dustry. 
A DYNAMIC INDUSTRY 


But I would hope that the wool and 
manmade fiber industries reconsider 
any position in favor of extending LTA- 
type quotas to imports competing with 
their products. The above description 
of the international political and eco- 
nomic effects of the cotton arrangement 
might convince these industries that to 
adopt such quotas is not in their own 
interest nor in the national interest. I 
am aware that the manmade fiber in- 
dustry is facing increased import compe- 
tition, but this dynamic, progressive in- 
dustry with its heavy research and de- 
velopment orientation seems capable of 
competing against foreign companies 
within present levels of tariff protection, 
without the addition of quotas. 

Mr. Jackson, in the speech to SOCMA 
on June 7 quoted above, said: 

Even though we are, by a wide margin the 
most efficient textile manufacturing industry 
in the world we are not efficient enough to 
Offset the very wide wage disparities that 
exist. 


If truly the most efficient textile indus- 
try in the world, then these alleged wage 
disparities should be looked into to be 
certain that they are not reflected in 
overall productivity levels, for if they are 
not, the U.S. textile industry should be 
able to outcompete others. Further- 
more, even though the U.S. industry as 
a whole is highly efficient, not all U.S. 
textile firms are of this efficiency, and 
some may not even be efficient in terms 
of the world economy. The efficient 
units of the cotton textile industry 
should consider that their best interest 
is in meeting competition, not erecting a 
protective wall behind which their in- 
efficient competition can also operate. 
So I would presume that the manmade 
fiber industry would conclude that their 
ultimate interest lies in remaining com- 
petitive on an international basis. 

The experience of the U.S. nylon in- 
dustry perhaps points the way for other 
U.S. manmade fiber producers. Imports 
of nylon jumped to 13.8 million pounds 
in 1965 from just 5 million pounds in 
1964, reported the August 3, 1966, Wall 
Street Journal, under the byline of Clar- 
énce Newman. In the face of such com- 
petition leading companies substantially 
reduced list prices, which were said to 
have been somewhat flexible. In spite 
of strong foreign competition, the Wall 
Street Journal reported the recent in- 
crease in new U.S. capacity to produce 
nylon, and a statement by one executive 
to the effect that “imports could double 
tomorrow and we would still have a good 
slice of the pie.” ‘The article added that 
large profits are still possible in spite of 
the industry’s troubles, and that many 
firms believe the nylon market will con- 
tinue to be lucrative for many years, even 
if prices skid still further. 

The manmade fiber industry is capa- 
ble, I believe, of competing under present 
trading conditions, and competing suc- 
cessfully in foreign markets. One com- 
plaint very frequently heard is that, 
while the United States allows imports 
to enter with minimal restrictions, for- 
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eign countries use all sorts of devices to 
restrict U.S. sales. The United States 
does have some tariff protection in the 
manmade area, whether it could be re- 
garded as substantial as some allege, cer- 
tainly these tariffs tend to be higher 
than the tariffs for the cotton textiles 
which are regarded as substantial. Al- 
legations of foreign restrictions should 
be documented by industry and brought 
to the attention of institutions like the 
Trade Information Committee. I assure 
the U.S. industry that I wish to see 
remedied any discrimination by means of 
administrative or nontariff barriers 
against American products in foreign 
markets, and that I believe the United 
States should take action to protect 
against combinations of foreign pro- 
ducers in restraint of trade, unfair prac- 
tices in the marketing of foreign prod- 
ucts in this country, and labor practices 
and wages in foreign nations that are 
substandard and abusive according to 
the standards set by the International 
Labor Organization—ILO—of the United 
Nations Organization. 
U.S. PRIVATE FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN 
DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


One of the unexplored areas for inno- 
vation and growth in the textile field is 
in extensive investment by U.S. textile 
firms in foreign countries. Were such 
investment directed to developing coun- 
tries where economies of production for 
cotton and other textiles are low, US. 
firms could remain prosperous, pay con- 
tinued high dividends to shareholders, 
contribute to economic development in 
needy countries which are eager to in- 
dustrialize, and stimulate the interna- 
tional economy by promoting the more 
economic use of world resources. 

I suggest to our own textile firms that 
the choice for them is not between vir- 
tually complete isolation from foreign 
competition and economic failure. In- 
stead, the choice is between isolationism 
and aggressive competition in interna- 
tional markets. This modern, dynamic 
approach to world trade and the eco- 
nomics of the textile industry would re- 
quire U.S. firms first to develop, then to 
use, our unlimited technological re- 
sources to devise new textile products 
and uses, and it would require the ag- 
gressive application in those countries of 
our greatest resource: our ability to dis- 
tribute and market consumer goods to 
all the world’s people. Developing coun- 
tries could play a key role in joint ven- 
tures with U.S. entrepreneurs and others 
in investments in textile production that 
would benefit both partners materially. 

An excellent statement of the need to 
expand abroad in order both to take ad- 
vantage of foreign markets and protect 
domestic markets was made to the Amer- 
ican Textile Manufacturers Institute on 
June 24 by Mr. Eldridge Haynes, presi- 
dent of Business International, 

Mr. Haynes based his case for inter- 
national operations essentially on these 
conditions: the existence of a large for- 
eign market comprising 94 percent of the 
people and half the world’s purchasing 
power is outside the United States; for- 
eign markets are growing more rapidly 
than the U.S. market is growing, and 
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profit opportunities. abroad are very 
great; many American firms maintain 
their dominant position in U.S. and for- 
eign markets by manufacturing abroad: 

They protect their home market by im- 
porting from their foreign factories, while at 
the same time they participate in burgeon- 
ing world markets outside the United States. 


Mr. Haynes argued the case for inter- 
nationalizing operations by several pro- 
jections. Among these were that the 
“wave of history“ toward freer trade is 
certain to engulf weaker corporations 
that try to hide behind crumbling im- 
port barriers.” The massive unfilled 
needs of the developing countries for the 
essentials of life cannot be met by for- 
eign aid: these countries must sell 
abroad in order to prosper at home. In 
consequence the less developed countries 
will demand greater and greater oppor- 
tunity to expand their exports to earn 
the foreign exchange that they will need 
to stave off starvation, and I consider 
that it is in the interest of the United 
States and other economically advanced 
nations to allow them to do so. This 
has obvious serious implications for the 
American textile industry, Mr. Haynes 
pointed out. 

Mr. Haynes’ conclusion is that these 
problems be met by producing abroad, 
and he cited the number of ways in 
which capital could be obtained to do 
so. He concluded with a sound sugges- 
tion: 

The American textile industry has been 
slow to recognize the global opportunities for 
its products, its technology, its know-how, 
its merchandising ability, and its efficient 
management. I respectfully suggest that 
looking beyond the borders of the United 
States will reveal opportunities for growth 
and profit and the certain means of protect- 
ing your position in the home market. 
CONCLUSION—NO ONE BENEFITS PROM THE LTA 


I have discussed the background of the 
LTA. I have pointed out that it was the 
result of political pressure from a seg- 
ment of U.S. industry in a claim for pro- 
tection from imports that were never 
factually proven to have injured the U.S. 
industry. It appears instead that the in- 
dustry was suffering from the effects both 
of its internal corporate reorganizations, 
and certain domestic economic policies, 
such as two-price cotton, that discrimi- 
nated against it. 

I have discussed possible alternatives 
open to the Kennedy administration in 
creating the proper economic climate for 
the textile industry. Some of the do- 
mestic measures adopted were sound, but 
even if some element of protection from 
imports was found to be necessary, there 
was at least one alternative to the com- 
prehensive import control system in ef- 
fect for cotton textiles today, an alterna- 
tive that would nave been legal in terms 
of GATT and have enabled the United 
States to avoid the major deviation from 
sound trade policy represented by the 
long-term arrangement. 

I have explained why the legislative 
authority on which both STA and LTA 
were based is of questionable legality, 
and I have reported that the LTA is ad- 
ministered in an almost unprecedented 
manner, quite beyond the spirit and in- 
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tent of the arrangement itself, very much 
to the detriment of U.S. relations with 
developing countries and with an ex- 
traordinary bias toward the short-range 
claim of the cotton textile industry. I 
have also pointed to the lack of con- 
trolling mechanism on the operations of 
the Interagency Textile Administrative 
Committee, either in terms of adminis- 
trative regulations defining its mandate 
or proper congressional oversight of this 
major foreign trade program. 

I have discussed the present cotton 
textile import program in relation to 
trade theory and principle, concluding 
that even in some of its most advanced 
applications the manufacture of cotton 
textiles is a process easily learned and 
adopted by the developing countries; that 
it is in fact one of those areas to which 
United States and other advanced coun- 
tries’ textile industries over time and to 
their own benefit should be expected to 
yield in order to concentrate on those 
more profitable lines of production in 
which they are most competitive in in- 
ternational markets. 

Further, I have demonstrated the 
great good health and the excellent pros- 
pects for the U.S. textile industry as a 
whole and for its cotton textile sector in 
particular. It should be emphasized 
that this prosperity persists in spite of 
a ratio of imports to domestic consump- 
tion of about 8 percent at the end of last 
year, the highest level of cotton textile 
import competition textile firms have 
had. 

I have expressed my concern that the 
textile industry’s burgeoning investment 
in new plant and equipment in the 
United States could become excess capac- 
ity and the cause of future unemploy- 
ment. Our national policy should not 
encourage indstry to erect a very large 
capital investment structure on an eco- 
nomic base that is weak and uncompeti- 
tive in parts. 

I have cited the short-term arrange- 
ment and the long-term arrangement re- 
garding trade in cotton textiles to show 
that they were intended to be temporary, 
to provide a breathing spell for the 
United States and other advanced na- 
tion’s industries to adapt to the realities 
of world trade and economic life and 
gradually to adjust to an increase in im- 
ported textiles. The objective is that the 
U.S. cotton textile industry can even- 
tually hold its own in international mar- 
kets without differentials other than 
existing tariffs levels. I have also sug- 
gested that the industry approach 
international trade and economic life 
with a new attitude—that it adopt an 
attitude of aggressive internationalism 
rather than choose a policy of economic 
isolationism. 

For all the above reasons I have con- 
cluded from my intensive examination of 
international trade in cotton textiles 
that U.S. policy in this area is very seri- 
ously misguided. I ask my colleagues, 
who prompted this investigation, to read 
my comments in an impartial light; to 
put themselves in the position of a 
policymaker concerned with both the 
long-range interest of the textile indus- 
try including the cotton sector, and the 
national interest. 


` 
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A QUESTION OF NATIONAL POLICY 


We all must consider at what levels the 
Nation should be expected to provide an 
economic differential in the form of tar- 
iffs and quotas between United States 
and foreign production of any particular 
item. I pointed out above the substan- 
tial tariff protection already afforded the 
U.S. cotton textile industry, which is it- 
self in effect a subsidy to the cotton tex- 
tile industry when it goes beyond the 
point of measuring economic differen- 
tials that result from economic actions 
taken on social and political, rather than 
economic grounds, 

Quotas are an added and much more 
regressive element of subsidy, increasing 
the extent to which cotton textiles are 
favored above all other manufacturing 
industries. In terms of the national in- 
terest, it would be better to phase out 
the long-term arrangement’s quotas and 
progressively restructure tariffs to reflect 
differences between U.S. and foreign 
costs of production that we decide should 
be measured, particularly low-wage costs 
that reflect in comparable productivity 
levels. i 

Our objective should be to have the 
resources of land, capital, and people 
used by the textile industry constantly 
allocated and reallocated to reflect eco- 
nomic efficiencies, with a proper. regard 
for the employees and capital invested. 
Certainly shifting from producing all 
types of textiles to the types in which 
U.S. industry is efficient, or to other prod- 
ucts in which the United States has an 
advantage because of its natural re- 
sources, its high technological develop- 
ment and highly advanced skills, is in the 
long-range benefit of the United States, 
the developing countries, and the world 
economy. 

The problems I have raised about U.S. 
cotton textile trade and industry are 
urgent problems. The U.S. textile indus- 
try as well as administration officials 
responsible for the cotton textile re- 
straint program and for our internation- 
al trade negotiations, and the industries 
and governments of other advanced 
countries, should consider these argu- 
ments in the context of the need to al- 
low developing countries to compete in 
world trade in order to support their own 
development, otherwise we end up with 
“aid not trade,” which in the long run 
is self-defeating for the donee as well as 
the donor. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

First. The LTA should be phased out 
in the shortest time possible according 
to a schedule which would gradually 
permit more imports of each of the re- 
strained categories to enter the U.S. 
economy. It should not be renewed in 
1967, I was pleased to note that my col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia 
{Mr. Lanprum I, also spoke of an eventual 
phasing out of the arrangment and hope 
he will agree that this should be accom- 
plished rapidly during the present period 
of strained capacity, when worker re- 
adjustment will be easiest. At the same 
time, extensive study by an impartial 
body should be undertaken to determine 
whether there is a real need for added 
tariff differentials for those items which 
are determined to be likely to suffer 
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seriously and unfairly from increased 
imports. Increases in tariffs on those 
items might then be made, but such in- 
creases should relate to economic reali- 
ties and needs, and they should be 
phased out over a short period, in order 
to return to their former levels. By this 
means the cotton textile industry can 
be weaned away from its rich diet of 
protection to face competitive market 
conditions on equal terms with other 
U.S. industries. 

Second. A special bipartisan congres- 
sional committee should be established 
to examine publicly into the operation 
of the long-term arrangement. The 
members of this bipartisan committee 
should be drawn from the House and 
Senate Agriculture Committees, the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
Senate Finance Committee, and the 
House Foreign Affairs and Senate For- 
eign Relations Committees. This inter- 
disciplinary response to the complex 
problems of international cotton textile 
trade would be an effective way of ex- 
amining into the domestic and inter- 
national effects of the LTA, and would 
demonstrate the flexibility and creativity 
of which the congressional institution 
is capable. This joint congressional 
committee would be expected to recom- 
mend: 

First. Whether the long-term ar- 
rangement should be extended beyond 
September 1967, and for how long it 
should be extended. 

Second. Whether any additional 
measures in the trade area should be 
taken on behalf of the cotton textile in- 
dustry in order to help it readjust to 
competitive conditions, and what those 
measures might be. 

Third. A better means of administer- 
ing the LTA in the United States and in- 
ternationally until it expires in 1967, and 
during any period after 1967 for which 
it might be renewed. 

Fourth. The Special Joint Committee 
should continue its review of the opera- 
tions of the LTA and U.S. textile trade 
policy periodically until LTA is elim- 
inated. 

I have the following suggestions for 
action by those in the private community 
convinced that the LTA and U.S. cot- 
ton trade policy is harmful to the na- 
tional interest and to the national 
economy: 

First. A properly prepared interna- 
tional conference of private businessmen 
and economists should be held under the 
auspices of an institution such as the 
Atlantic Council or the Business and In- 
dustry Advisory Committee to the Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development in order to recommend 
to the advanced countries who partici- 
pate in the LTA a means of doing away 
not only with the arrangement but 
other restrictions against the textile ex- 
ports of the developing countries. In my 
examination of this subject I have been 
impressed by how little is known outside 
the textile industry of what has tran- 
spired in this field during the past 5 
years. This subject must be brought 
out into open discussion by informed 
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individuals and groups. The LTA is a 


-ognized for what it is. 

Second. The developing cotton textile 
exporting countries themselves should 
unite, perhaps under the auspices of the 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development, to formulate and then pre- 
sent a united policy on their cotton tex- 
tile trade problems to the advanced im- 


their governments. In the United 
States, those who understand the mean- 
ing of the LTA to our trade policy should 
represent their views to the Office of the 
Special Representative for Trade Nego- 
tiations, Governor Herter, who is 
charged with the responsibility for inter- 
national trade negotiations, and to the 
other members of the Interagency Tex- 
tile Administrative Committee. 

No one benefits from the LTA: not the 
U.S. economy at large, not workers, fac- 
tory owners, landlords, bankers and cer- 
tainly not consumers, who are required 
to pay a higher price for all their cotton 
textile purchases, whether at Lord & 
Taylor or Sears & Roebuck, not taxpay- 
ers who must finance the foreign aid 
programs which are in lieu of trade. 
Americans suffer from our cotton textile 
import program, and so do developing 
countries. The LTA is a violation of 
sound trade principle, and it is a danger- 
ous irritant to our relationships with the 
emerging nations. It should be elimi- 
nated as an instrument of U.S. trade pol- 
icy, and the cotton textile industry 
should be guided into a condition of true 
international competitiveness. 

There are two things I have not said 
in this paper that lie at the base of my 
deep concern. 

I have learned from history the cha- 
otic experience of the Congress of the 
United States when the Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff Act was passed. I have read what 
those who participated in that gruesome 
endeavor have had to say about it. They 
all said at the time, Never again.” Here 
was an operation where each industry in 
America was seeking its own advantage. 
One cannot blame them. I want to 
make it clear—at least I have tried to 
do it in this paper—that I am not blam- 
ing the U.S. cotton textile industry for 
seeking its day in court and for seeking 
to promote its own interests. Indeed, I 
am not. 

I expect all groups in our society to do 
that, because indeed if they do not speak 
out in their own behalf, who will? Also, 
I might add, they must seek to have their 
representatives in Congress, who repre- 
sent their areas where they are impor- 
tant, speak out for them. I believe it is 
very important that the voice of the 
concerned industries should be heard. 

But getting back to the days of the 
writing of the Smoot-Hawley tariff, all 
rules of the road were broken down and 
there was just a question of each group 
trying to exercise what political pressure 
it could to get its own advantage. We 
ended up with what I believe was one of 
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the worst trade policies that this coun- 
try could possibly have had. 

We are beginning to see this same de- 
velopment come about in the textile field. 
Understandably the manmade and wool 
fibers industries now want to come in. It 
is not just textiles, Just last year we saw 
the auto industry come in and promote 
the Canadian-American auto treaty. 
This trade arrangement beneficial to the 
auto industry on a short-range basis, 1 
would point out, was in violation of what 
had been and what I believe should be 
our fundamental trade policy—that is 
multilateral agreements between nations 
and across the industrial board and not 
dealing with a specific industry. This 
treaty went through. 

We have seen the International Cof- 
fee Agreement, which was the same kind 
of operation for coffee. We have had 
for years—and it has been in my judg- 
ment one of the most dangerous things 
we have had—the International Sugar 
Agreement, where again the approach 
has been to single out a particular in- 
dustry for specific trading agreements 
on a country-by-country quota arrange- 
ment. 

It can be a broad industry, like tex- 
tiles, or like autos, or it can be a some- 
what narrow industry, like coffee or 
sugar or cocoa. But each one is put on 
its own bottom. The net result is in- 
stead of trade policies of a liberal sort, 
using the marketplace mechanism, we 
have the most regressive of all trade 
systems which are quotas licenses, a 
completely regressive restriction of trade 
enforced by the governmental sector. 
Behind the governmental aegis we in 
effect have been advancing the concept 
of international cartels instead of the 
action of the marketplace. 

This is what I fear more than any- 
thing else. If the textile industry is 
bearing the brunt of my observations, it 
is only because it is one of the industries 
on the firing line. 

There is a second point I should like 
to make before I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. I believe this 
second point is of equal concern with the 
one I expressed before. I refer to the 
concern I have for our international re- 
lations with the so-called developing 
countries which have the bulk of the 
world’s population. 

Often I have taken the floor to oppose 
the way in which we have set up our 
foreign aid program. I remember that 
for years I would take the floor, when we 
had under consideration the foreign aid 
bill, to say that we must relate the for- 
eign aid bill to Public Law 480, and other 
programs dealing with the same subject 
matter which were designed to do the 
identical thing that the so-called foreign 
giveaway program was designed to do. 
At least, we were giving aid, and most of 
it was in the form of direct gifts, and 
certainly those things which were called 
“Joans” were of such a loose nature it 
was merely a euphemism to call them 
loans. They were merely grants. 

As I say, I took the floor to point out 
that until we coordinated those various 
programs in the aid field we were really 
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not zeroing in on the problem of assisting 
people or nations abroad. 

I have consistently tried to make the 
point that I favored the theory of for- 
eign aid, yet felt we had gone so far be- 
yond reasonableness in the manner in 
which we appropriated money for it— 
and, indeed, in our failure in the authori- 
zation bills to coordinate the variety of 
programs—that we were actually doing 
more harm than good. Above all, I tried 
to point out that the better solution 
to assisting peoples and countries abroad, 
as well as establishing good policy for 
ourselves, was to adopt the theory of 
“trade, not aid.“ We should put people 
on their own feet. That concept has its 
counterpart in our domestic economy 
when we say “jobs, not welfare.” 

Indeed, this is another basic theme I 
have been trying to hammer home, the 
importance of trying to get people into 
meaningful economic jobs, considering 
the point that a welfare program, if not 
carefully planned, can actually under- 
mine this approach. 

I have developed what I call the Curtis 
corollary to Gresham’s law. Gresham’s 
law is that bad money drives out good. 
The Curtis corollary is that Government 
money drives out private. 

I believe we can see this in our foreign 
aid program all over the place. Aid 
drives out trade. 

So we come back to this particular 
problem of trade. We must take a real- 
istic approach to our trade policies, and 
have a system where the United States 
allocates its resources into those domestic 
areas where our skills and our knowledge, 
which are far beyond the capacities of 
the developing countries, are best suited 
to perform services and create goods. If 
instead we merely engage in activities in 
areas which require less skill and less 
equipment—less sophisticated equipment 
in particular—and in effect compete in 
the very areas where these less-developed 
countries might build up their economies, 
so that we really could say “trade, not 
aid,” then we are sort of asking for the 
other side of the coin, “aid, not trade,” 
unless we want to adopt a system of iso- 
lationism. 

Those are the two main underlying 
fears I have, that led me to go into depth 
in studying the cotton textile area. One 
could have taken another area, such as, 
possibly, steel. One could do it with 
respect to coffee. It could be done with 
respect to sugar. I happened to take 
textiles, because that is an important in- 
dustry to all nations. I believe it serves 
a good purpose to make a study in depth 
in one area and apply the lessons learned 
across the board to other areas. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I compliment the gen- 
tleman upon the energy he has obviously 
expended in preparing his remarks, 
which he states will be fully set out in the 
RECORD, 

I detect that the gentleman is dealing 
entirely philosophically with this sub- 
ject. Those of us who come from North 
Carolina, where resides one-fourth or 25 
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percent of all persons in the United 
States who earn their livelihoods in the 
textile industry, cannot be quite so pro- 
fessorial in dealing with this issue. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman I hope I have tried to deal with 
economic realities, but I will say that the 
gentleman is making a perfectly fair ob- 
servation. But instead of the word 
“philosophical” I would rather use a 
term that relates to the overall national 
interest in the economic field: However, 
let me assure the gentleman of this— 
and I hope I can assure the textile indus- 
try of this, also—that I happen to believe 
what is good for a component part usu- 
In other 
words, what is good for the textile indus- 
try in the United States usually is good 
for all of the United States. I do believe, 
though, that you can reach a certain 
point where there is conflict. I suggest 
that we have reached this point in this 
area, but I would be very jealous of doing 
everything I could to preserve a strong, 
healthy cotton textile industry in the 
United States. 

I yield further to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I appreciate the 
gentleman acknowledging that the tex- 
tile industry is important to our national 
economy. For several years many of us 
around here have tried to impress that 
upon our colleagues. At times we did 
not seem to get the message over. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] on the very first page of his pre- 
pared manuscript under the heading 
“The Advent of the Long-Term Cotton 
Textile Arrangement“ sets forth rather 
gruesome statistical data which it seems 
to me weigh against the argument that 
he has made here today, because the 
gentleman points out that according to 
the Office of Economic Cooperation 
and Development of the U.S. imports 
of cotton yarns from the rest of the 
world were 380,000 metric tons in 1958 
and almost 7 million metric tons in 1960. 
So that fact alone, it seems to me would 
weigh against what the gentleman has 
said. 

Mr. CURTIS. If I could comment on 
that, let me assure the gentleman I felt 
that the cotton textile industry—and I 
have said it throughout my report—was 
suffering and unfairly suffering for many 
years, but the argument I advanced was, 
was it imports that were causing the 
basic problem or, as I point out, one of 
the things that contributed heavily to it 
was the two-price cotton. I stood right 
behind the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina in trying to correct this two-price 
cotton situation, plus some other things 
that lay at the base of the problem of 
the cotton textile industry. So that 
point of the disagreement would be was 
it imports that lay at the base of the 
problem or was it other economic fac- 
tors. My argument is it was essentially 
other economic factors. 

I yield further to the gentleman. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
seems to buttress his entire argument 
upon the fact that for the moment do- 
mestic cotton textile industry is, as he 
says, in a period of prosperity. Of 
course, those of us who have lived with 
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the textile industry through the years 
in our communities know that this con- 
dition is the exception, rather than the 
rule, in the history of the industry. The 
latest information I have on the subject 
indicates that of the 20 leading indus- 
tries in America even today the profit 
ratio or margin of the textile industry 
puts it in 16th place as compared to the 
other top 20 industries. So I do not be- 
lieve that gentleman is on too solid 
ground in talking about this great pros- 
perity. 

We have had prosperity since the long- 
term arrangement and since the two- 
price cotton problem was eliminated. 
That has resulted in several pay in- 
creases for the people who work in the 
textile industry and has thus reflected 
a healthier situation, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to suggest that the gentleman—and 
I know he will do this and others who 
are concerned about it—refer to the data 
that I include in my remarks wherein I 
test out the indicators of the industry’s 
well-being. I begin that on page 34 and 
I try to use all the criteria which I think 
would fairly test this. But, let me re- 
late this to one particular thing and this 
relationship in my opinion is of great 
concern. 

I refer to the plan of the cotton tex- 
tile industry to increase plant invest- 
ment by around $1 billion in the immedi- 
ate future. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my concern is this: 

First, let me say with reference to an 
industry that is doing well, it does ex- 
actly that. It thinks, “Well, let us put 
more of our money into this.” They cer- 
tainly would not be risking $1 billion in 
increased plant and equipment if they 
were not feeling pretty healthy, But the 
other problem that concerns me is 
whether or not they are overexpanding. 
This is the problem in any inflationary 
period, that companies in various fields, 
seeing the market go up and seeing de- 
mand go up, will go on out and increase 
production by new investment in build- 
ing, plant and equipment, and new em- 
ployees on the assumption that the de- 
mand will continue in that way. 

This is what I meant by saying it is 
a disfavor to a workingman to overex- 
pand an industry and invite him in to 
take a job if it is on an infirm base, So, 
I would request—and I know the textile 
industry will comment on this planned 
expansion, No. 1, from the standpoint, 
does this not show they are doing very 
well?—and I am glad they are doing 
well—No, 2, to analyze their prosperity 
and to see how much of it is on a solid 
economic base and how much of it might 
not be. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; I yield further to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I say 
to the gentleman from Missouri that— 
— I say this with all kindness to 

im—— 

Mr. CURTIS. I like that, 

Mr. WHITENER. His recommenda- 
tions and his conclusions are extremely 
shocking as I interpret these conclusions, 
upon a hasty examination. 
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As I understand it, the gentleman 
recommends that as a national policy, 
and, as the textile industry fits itself into 
that policy, the industry should volun- 
tarily get away from any type of quota 
arrangement, long-term arrangement? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I certainly do. 

Mr. WHITENER. And that we should 
shift these—the textile industry should 
shift from textile production and get into 
other products in which the United 
States has an advantage because of 
natural resources and so forth? In 
other words, make textile workers be- 
come electronics workers rather than 
textile workers. The gentleman seems 
to base that upon the proposition, as he 
states in his press release, that textile 
manufacture is one of the easiest in- 
dustries to create in a developing econ- 
omy, because as he says, it requires 
relatively little capital, and infrastruc- 
ture. I take it from his larger state- 
ment that he believes it is the easiest 
industry for a new and burgeoning 
country to go into. 

I might say to the gentleman that this 
is the problem we find in this country in 
the statistical situations which the gen- 
tleman has developed in his prepared 
statement. Right today, even though 
the gentleman talks about prosperity in 
the textile industry, in my own congres- 
sional district, which is the work glove 
manufacturing center of America, our 
glove manufacturers are on the verge 
of being thrown out of operation be- 
cause Japanese and other gloves are 
coming in from foreign countries and 
being placed on the retail counters in 
this country at less than the cost of 
manufacturing them in our country. 

I regret that the gentleman has 
selected the textile industry for his 
attack. The industry has been so 
roughly treated for so many years and 
is just now able to do some plant mod- 
ernization. The gentleman is not from 
a textile district and cannot understand 
the situation from a practical point of 
view. 

Before the Kennedy administration it 
was not unusual to walk through a tex- 
tile plant and see spinning frames which 
were built in 1890 in England. Today 
as we go into these plants, we see that 
because of these legislative steps taken 
here, because of executive decisions by 
the Kennedy administration and the 
Johnson administration, and because of 
the voluntary agreements entered into 
by our country and other textile pro- 
ducing countries, we are now getting a 
modern textile industry at a time when 
in the interest of national security we 
must have a viable and strong textile 
industry. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think as the gentle- 
man absorbs my report he will find that 
all of those values, I have pointed to. I 
am pleased with them. One of the other 
areas which I strongly supported in the 
interests of the textile industry—and this 
I was able to do more forcefully because 
it was a matter which came before my 
own Committee on Ways and Means— 
was the liberalization, or as I call it, the 
modernization of their tax depreciation 
schedules so that they could do just that. 
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Mr. WHITENER. It has been very 
helpful. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. And it was too 
long in coming, I might say. So that is 
another one of the economic factors that 
bears on the difficulty the industry 
experienced. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman for bringing his views to 
the attention of Congress even though I 
find myself in complete disagreement 
with them. I would say to the gentle- 
man that another reason for my appre- 
ciation is that his views are so fully set 
forth, so that those who have not had an 
opportunity to study his views as 
thoroughly as they would like to will now 
have an opportunity to do so. I hope we 
will be able to avoid in North Carolina 
what my good friend from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kee] has experienced by reason of a 
bad coal policy. There the people 
have been economically depressed by 
reason of our former inadequate coal 
policy, just as we in North Carolina in the 
great textile area will be, unless we are 
successful in opposing the views which 
the gentleman from Missouri has so well 
stated. 

Mr.CURTIS. I wish to thank my good 
friend from North Carolina for those 
observations. Indeed, that is what I am 
trying to do; to debate this out in the 
open. If I am in error—undoubtedly 
there are things in this report that are in 
error because no report this long could be 
without some error—then let these errors 
be corrected, and this can be done pub- 
licly. 

I have often observed that Congress 
does more damage through ignorance 
than through intention. To the extent 


that we can go ahead and discuss this 


subject out in the open, so much the 
better. 

I want Congress to be the moving force 
here—as the people’s representatives. 
That is exactly where the people's repre- 
sentatives from North Carolina, rightly 
representing the viewpoint of the textile 
industry, can bring their arguments and 
facts to bear. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure that the 
gentleman from Missouri would join 
those of us who disagree with him in 
soliciting the suggestions and comments 
and the knowledge of the people in the 
textile industry, both representatives of 
management and labor, in order that we 
might bring this entire issue into proper 
focus. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is why I thanked 
the gentleman and that is the reason we 
prepared this lengthy report and released 
it last Thursday to those who might 
want to read it. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. I have asked the gentle- 
man to yield at this point because I would 
not want one statement to remain as my 
colleague from North Carolina has left it. 
The Kennedy and Johnson administra- 
tions are entitled to great credit and I 
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extend to both administrations thanks 
for the interest they have displayed in 

to solve our textile problems. 
But I would not want the Recorp to be 
silent on the efforts that were made in 
that direction under the previous 
administration. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was just going to 
make this comment, if the gentleman 
will permit the interruption. I know the 
gentleman from North Carolina was one 
of the leaders in that effort. A lot of the 
work that was done in the Eisenhower 
administration saw the fruits borne in 
the years following. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman is cor- 
rect I do not wish to inject politics into 
this discussion, but charges have been 
made in my State and elsewhere that the 
textile people could not get the ear of 
President Eisenhower, that he was indif- 
ferent to the problems of the industry, 
and that nothing happened to benefit the 
industry until the advent of the Kennedy 
administration. The gentleman from 
Missouri starts out his paper by accusing 
the Eisenhower administration of begin- 
ning this policy which culminated in the 
long-term agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is corredk, 

Mr. JONAS. To that point you have 
directed most of your attention. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. JONAS: As the gentleman from 
Missouri has said, I had something to do 
with that. On a number of occasions I 
escorted textile people to the White 
House for conversations and discussions 
about the problems of the textile 
industry, and we received a very warm 
reception and were able to present the 
arguments, not on the basis of politics, 
but on the basis of economics. As a re- 
sult of those efforts—and they were pro- 
longed—the first agreement that was 
made to limit imports was the voluntary 
agreement made with Japan. If events 
had not happened following that agree- 
ment, the situation would have stabilized. 

But as the gentleman from Missouri 
pointed out, other countries stepped into 
the vacuum created by the voluntary re- 
striction on exports by Japan, and we 
soon had the same problem that had 
arisen prior to 1956. 

While the gentleman from Missouri is 
interrupted, may I make one other com- 
ment on this statement? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS, The main thrust of your 
argument, in addition to the one ad- 
verted to by my colleague, is that to 
eliminate this agreement would really 
be to the advantage c? the textile 
industry 

Mr. CURTIS. In the lang run. 

Mr. JONAS. I intend to discuss that 
question in my own remarks to follow the 
time reserved by the gentleman. It has 
been mentioned already in the course of 
the colloquy between the gentleman from 
Missouri and my colleague from North 
Carolina, so I shall not pursue that at 
the moment. But I would like to raise 
another question and ask the gentleman 
to elaborate on it. The other main 
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thrust of the gentleman’s argument is 
that this arrangement is unfair to the 
developing countries of the world. 

I wonder if the gentleman has realized 
that if you open the door wide, remove 
all quotas, and eliminate all restrictions, 
the people that will benefit from that are 
those who live in the highly industrial- 
ized, efficiently: operating textile coun- 
tries in the world, and not the developing 
countries, 

Mr. CURTIS.» No, I would say quite to 
the contrary. 

Mr. JONAS. I can point to the fact— 
and you can name them—there are 
countries in the world that have just as 
efficient textile industries as ours. 

Mr. CURTIS. That may be, but if the 
gentleman will permit, I should like to 
point out there was, first, Japan, and 
then as Japan became developed, Hong 
Kong and other undeveloped countries 
came along, or what they call undevel- 
oped areas—for example, Pakistan be- 
gan to move in the breach. 

To study this question we have to 
break down the subject of textiles into 
its range or variety of products. Of 
course, these developing countries can- 
not go into the more sophisticated tex- 
tile products that the United States can 
go into. But let me make another point 
here. I was not making the point im- 
plied in using the word “unfair” to un- 
derdeveloped countries as much as I was 
trying to point out that if we really 
mean to assist underdeveloped countries 
to develop, we must think in terms of 
what they can do competitively. What 
kind of products? What kind of services 
can they economically sell to other peo- 
ple around the world? 

If we really mean to assist in develop- 
ing those societies; it is not a question of 
unfairness but it is trying to understand 
how they might logically develop 
economically. 

In the same way I want to refer again 
to the question of jobs—not welfare. 
Here I have had a great deal to do with 
the development of the Manpower Train- 
ing Act. Although we are creating, 
through automation, more jobs—believe 
me, this is a fact, and it is a basic fact— 
these are jobs requiring higher skills. 
Many of these jobs are going begging. 

We are not going to be able to use the 
unemployed, who are largely unskilled or 
semiskilled, and train them to these 
higher skilled jobs. Rather, we are go- 
ing to have a skilled worker who has a 
pretty good job, who will train to take a 
better job, leaving his job open to some- 
one below him on the ladder of skills, 
who will have to train to take this better 
job. 

It is the same with the developing 
countries abroad. So it does behoove 
the United States, in considering its 
policy, to figure out what we can do that 
others cannot do, because of our abilities, 
and not take on jobs these others might 
be able to perform satisfactorily. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, my point 
is that this arrangement, if continued, 
will give those countries an opportunity 
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to penetrate the textile markets in this 
country, which otherwise they will not 
have because they will be competing with 
the sophisticated textile producing coun- 
tries of the world, unless we are going to 
turn over the whole domestic market to 
their infiltration, which I believe the 
gentleman does not advocate. 

Mr. CURTIS. No. We are talking 
about very low percentages. We are 
talking about presently 8 percent of our 
total textile consumption. It used to be 
about 6 percent, 

The argument of the textile industry 
used to be if imports went beyond 6 per- 
cent, the domestic industry would go out 
of business. It is now at 8 percent, and 
the textile industry of the United States 
is doing very, very well. We are talking 
not in terms of black and white, but in 
terms of degrees. 

Mr. JONAS. But the arrangement it- 
self provides a built-in increase. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is one of the bur- 
dens of my report, that the arrangement 
does that, and that we are violating it. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not believe we are 


violating it. 
Mr. CURTIS. Yes, we are. 
Mr. JONAS. There is not anything 


wrong with the arrangement if it is prop- 
erly administered. I believe the gentle- 
man will find that some of the develop- 
ing countries of the world, about which 
he is so solicitous—and so am I—are in 
favor of establishing this arrangement. 
Is that not true? 

Mr. CURTIS. I discussed that at some 
length. I do not believe we will find 
them such—with a little arm twisting 
maybe—but it is quite the contrary. 
They are making quite a fuss about it in 
Geneva and everywhere they can turn to. 
This is a basic reason why I am calling it 
to the attention of the Congress. This 
is a national policy which is hurting us. 
What I mean when I say I am concerned 
about the underdeveloped countries of 
the world, when I vote against foreign 
aid, is that I do have a program in mind 
that will really help them. Instead of aid 
I would have trade. We have to think 
in terms of where can they trade. 

Mr. JONAS. “Trade, not aid” is an ap- 
pealing slogan. But trade is a two-way 
street. To trade does not mean to allow 
unlimited penetration of our markets 
and the destruction of an essential do- 
mestic industry and the loss of thou- 
sands and perhaps millions of jobs. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, if I un- 
derstand the gentleman, he advocated in 
his report here—which shows a terrific 
amount of work has been done in con- 
nection with it—that the domestic tex- 
tile industry of the United States should 
be destroyed in favor of foreign imports 
and that the policy of free trade in this 
matter should be adopted by the United 
States of America? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, the gentleman cer- 
tainly has not understood it. I am sorry 
if he ever got such an idea. Quite the 
contrary. I have emphasized through- 
out the importance of the textile indus- 
try and the fact that it has, particularly 
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in recent years, responded and is doing 
a great job. Again I say we are talking 
about a small margin, perhaps. We are 
talking in terms of the domestic industry 
supplying about 92 percent of the needs 
of this society and imports supplying 
only 8 percent. The question is, should 
this be going toward 95 percent of the 
domestic and 5 percent of the foreign, 
or should it be going more toward 90 
percent and 10 percent? 

We are talking about a ratio. 

Mr, GETTYS. Do I further under- 
stand correctly that the gentleman would 
use foreign aid from the United States 
to develop the textile industries in the 
developing countries, to compete with us 
and to put us out of business? 

Mr. CURTIS. No; quite the contrary. 

Mr. GETTYS.. Where are they going 
to get the money to develop? 

Mr. CURTIS. Quite the contrary. 
One of the recommendations I make in 
here to the domestic textile industry is 
to begin thinking in the terms that some 
U.S. industries have been doing, to do 
some production abroad not to be 
shipped back here but to meet the de- 
mands abroad. 

Mr. GETTYS. And to stop expansion 
in South Carolina? ti} 

Mr. CURTIS. No. I say not to ship 
back here, but to get into the textile 
business abroad. We have a great deal 
of know-how that they can use. 

Mr. GETTYS. May I ask the gentle- 
man, what is the major industry of Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, my heavens, we 
have textiles, too. We have manmade 
fibers that are very important. We have 
shoes. We could name any industry that 
is concerned about protection, and I have 
thatin my district. 

Coalis one. The largest coal company 
in the United States is there. There are 
two of the largest shoe companies. We 
have chemicals, and glass. Name any- 
thing. 

I am concerned about our domestic 
industry. I do not appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s approach to this. 

Mr. GETTYS. I am not criticizing the 
gentleman, but merely trying to under- 
stand his motives. 

Mr. CURTIS. Wait a minute. What I 
am trying to point out is that we are 
talking about degrees, not absolutes. I 
am just as concerned about continuing 
to build our great American economy as 
I am concerned about the danger to our 
great economy if we continue to see the 
undeveloped state of nations abroad re- 
main. 

I would argue with the gentleman, if 
he votes for the foreign aid programs, 
that it would be much better if we could 
help to build up the economies of these 
countries so that they really could pro- 
duce something in economic demand. 

As I have pointed out, what we want 
for our own people are jobs, not welfare. 
We do not want welfare abroad, either. 
We want jobs. 

Mr. GETTYS. The gentleman wants 
us to support the United States further- 
ing the development of the textile indus- 
try in the developing nations at the ex- 
pense of the factories and textile work- 
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ingmen in South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, and Georgia? 

Mr. CURTIS. No. The gentleman 
has completely misinterpreted this. I do 
not want to support them. I simply say 
that if these less developed nations can 
develop on a competitive basis with the 
United States in certain areas of textiles 
that they should be able to sell that 
product, if they can compete. I am 
talking about just the opposite of what 
the gentleman says. I do not want to 
help them by handing out anything. I 
say if they want to work and do a good 
job and produce a product that can com- 
pete in the marketplace with other prod- 
ucts, they should be given that oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr. GETTYS. I do not question the 
motives of the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Let us talk about my 
economics, then. 

Mr. GETTYS. I express appreciation 
for the work of the gentleman, which has 
gone into this, but I question seriously 
the conclusions. 

Mr. CURTIS. That I can appreciate. 
That is the purpose of the debate, to 
question my economics, not my motives. 
I know the gentleman’s motives are the 
same. I can be wrong in my economics. 
So could the gentleman. This is what 
we are trying to consider. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. I wish to say to my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Missouri that 
of course we appreciate the advance 
notice about this extensive and shock- 
ing document. 

Perhaps I am as familiar with this en- 
tire question as is any other man in 
either body, since I first initiated oppo- 
sition to the so-called reciprocal trade 
in 1953. If I recall correctly, at first I 
was the only Democratic Member from 
here to the Rio Grande in Texas to vote 
against the extension of the reciprocal 
trade policies, on the basis of the unfair 
position in which it placed the textile in- 
dustry of our country. 

Since that time, as the distinguished 
gentleman is well aware, I went to the 
Democratic Convention in Chicago in 
1956 and carried the fight there to the 
platform committee. Then I went to the 
Democratic Convention in Los Angeles 
in 1960 and appeared before the platform 
committee pleading for the textile in- 
dustry and its employees. 

I might say, as a matter of record, I 
worked with the distinguished Carl Vin- 
son, of Georgia, who led the fight to save 
our textile industry from liquidation by 
huge volumes of slave labor imports. 
Now I work, as secretary of the informal 
House Textile Committee with my friend 
the Honorable PHIL LANDRUM, of Georgia, 
who is chairman of the group and ren- 
dering effective, outstanding and superb 
leadership. We have worked with Sena- 
tor PAstorRE who so ably cooperated at 
every phase of this long arduous struggle. 
We have worked with Secretary Ball. 
We have worked with Secretary Herter, 
with Secretary Rusk, with the Depart- 
ment of Defense, and with everyone and 
every group who would listen. Secretary 
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Luther Hodges and his Cabinet level 
committee gave invaluable advice and 
worked night and day with us. Secretary 
Hodges felt so strongly about this LTA 
that he offered to have me and some of 
our textile group flown at Government 
expense to Geneva to assist in working 
out the agreement. I found it just as 
important to remain, however, here in 
Washington and continue our almost 
daily contacts with the White House. 
The President appointed the able and 
dedicated Mike Feldman as his textile 
adviser. Mr. Feldman did a splendid job. 

As a matter of record, I would like to 
say that never during the administra- 
tion of President Eisenhower, whom I 
greatly admire, did he ever invite this 
group or representatives of this group to 
the White House to personally discuss 
this very grave problem and this 
threat to the jobs and security of the 
textile industry not only of the South 
but of New England and that of the en- 
tire country—including manmade fi- 
bers, wool, and carpet. I can report to 
the gentleman that time and time again 
since 1961 our group did participate in 
conference after conference, one of 
which lasted for 1 hour and 20 minutes, 
in the Cabinet room with the President 
of the United States. This conference 
was about this very situation and its im- 
plications as far as defense is concerned 
and its threat to the security of the 
country and to the jobs of our people. I 
remember going through New England 
many years ago and seeing thousands 
upon thousands of people unemployed 
with hundreds of mills closed in the 
South and in the Northeast. I say that 
this long-term textile agreement was a 
magnificent and major step toward sav- 
ing just a fair proportion of the jobs of 
the people of this country. 

You know, I may say to my colleague 
Mr. Curtis] I opposed sending this mis- 
sion of the textile industry to Japan, 
which they favored at that time. We 
spent billions of dollars of the money of 
the American taxpayers to rebuild an in- 
dustry in foreign lands that we had just 
blown all to pieces with our Air Force. 
I was not in favor of giving them the 
best machinery and the very latest 
equipment at our expense which caused 
the United States to liquidate over 700 
textile mills in the United States. This 
is what subsequently happened. I was 
in favor of helping Japan but not to that 
extent. I may also say to my good col- 
league that the textile industry of Japan 
has no unemployment today. They are 
seeking employees. They even advertise 
trying to get employees. 

Mr. CURTIS. Is not our position just 
about that, also? 

Mr. DORN. We are in a much better 
position today in our domestic textile 
industry because of the long-term agree- 
ment and two-price cotton and because 
of the depreciation that the gentleman 
talked about and small business loans 
and tax cuts and a seven- point program. 

I could not get, as one of the leaders 
of that group, even an audience in the 
White House before 1961. My distin- 
guished colleague from North Carolina, 
of course, pointed out on the floor over 
the years the threat of imports to our 
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industry—and I am now talking about 
my good colleague [Mr. Jonas] who 
helped so ably and so well. Our group, 
Mr. Speaker, was a bipartisan group. 

Mr. CURTIS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that you just went too far. That 
is the burden of my economics. There 
are a number of things that the cotton 
textile industry legitimately has as 
argument. My point is—and I think the 
report documents it—that you have gone 
too far and you are now endangering 
your own industry. 

Mr. DORN. May I ask my colleague 
this? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. 

Mr. DORN. In your statement here 
about abandoning the long-term agree- 
ment 

Mr. CURTIS. It was supposed to be 
ee when it was originally entered 


Mr, DORN. I am asking the gentle- 
man this because I am really shocked at 
some of the recommendations that he 
makes, being as familiar with this situa- 
tion asIam. I greatly fear your recom- 
mendations would completely liquidate 
the textile industry of the United States. 
Is that not exactly what the gentleman’s 
recommendations would do? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me say this: I think 
it would strengthen the industry. That 
is the burden of my economics. This ac- 
tually would strengthen it. What you 
Propose would actually weaken it. 

Mr. DORN. Is my colleague advo- 
cating here that we do away with fringe 
benefits and minimum wage laws pro- 
hibiting child labor, 40-hour week and 
social security and all of this great legis- 
lation which makes it possible for the 
American worker to enjoy the highest 
standard of living on the face of this 
earth? Should we throw them in com- 
petition with underdeveloped nations 
where they receive 25 cents an hour for 
wages and have no fringe benefits? 

Mr. CURTIS. You did not hear me 
talking about repealing tariffs, either. 
No. I said this is the differential we are 
talking about. This is the economic 
differential we well might measure. 
What I am trying to get across to the 
textile industry is that you have gone too 
far. You are being subsidized. You 
are now subsidizing inefficiency. You 
were in a period when you legitimately 
had claim against injustice and lack of 
proper consideration. Now, you have 
gone too far for your own good and the 
country’s good. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pucinsk!). The time of the gentleman 
from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I cannot 
help but be awed and shocked by the 
presentation just made here in this 
House today by my distinguished col- 
league from Missouri dealing with a sub- 
ject—the textile industry in such pene- 
trating depth—a subject that I am not 
aware of existing in my distinguished 
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colleague’s congressional district nor, 
for that matter, in his State. It is quite 
obvious that in a document consisting of 
55 single-spaced typed legal cap pages, 
plus numerous other insertions, that my 
distinguished colleague undertook a 
major research project which must have 
commanded an unbelievable number of 
man-hours of his staff and of himself. 
It is all the more remarkable that the 
gentleman from Missouri should have 
had the interest, the time, or the motiva- 
tion to devote himself to a subject of 
little interest to the constituents of his 
own congressional district and of his 
own State. 

In addition to the magnitude and 
scope of my distinguished colleague's 
presentation I note with great interest 
the timing of his presentation—the eve 
of the opening discussions relative to the 
long-term cotton textile arrangement 
in Geneva, Switzerland, next month, as 
well as a resumption of the Kennedy 
round tariff reduction discussions at 
GATT in the same city. The timing of 
this could not be a more happy one for 
those who believe in flooding this 
country with low-wage unfair slave 
labor imports. 

Even though I and my other colleagues 
from the textile belt of this Nation are 
qualified to speak to this subject as a 
result of lifelong, intimate daily con- 
tact with the textile industry and all of 
its facets, we shall not attempt to do 
so at this time, but I am sure-others will 
join with me in seeking the time upon 
another occasion to respond in depth and 
in detail to every point raised by the gen- 
tleman from Missouri. The subject is 
too important to be disposed of by an 
extemporaneous response to a research 
document of this scope. The seriousness 
of this matter and the impact it will 
have upon the economy, as well as upon 
the military security of this Nation, com- 
mands a most careful and deliberate re- 
sponse so that this body will not be in- 
fluenced into hasty action based upon 
a theoretical evaluation of a matter as 
vital to the life of this Nation as this 
subject is. 

In response to my distinguished col- 
league, I would like to suggest certain 
questions for his consideration, since he 
says he wishes to speak to this subject 
again at a later date. After he has re- 
sponded to these questions, then we may 
take this subject up point by point, page 
by page, and lay before this body what 
I thought was a reasonably clear under- 
standing of this matter in the first in- 
stance. 

My questions to the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Missouri are as follows: 

First. This Nation is engaged in war. 
There are over half a million Americans 
in the combat. In World War II the 
chief of military procurement in the 
United States declared that the textile 
industry, which provides over 10,000 
separate and distinct textile items for 
defense, was second only to the steel in- 
dustry in importance to the national de- 
fense of this Nation. 


priate one on this day that that great 
veteran's organization, the American 
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Legion, opens its national convention 
here in Washington—lIs it his suggestion 
that this Nation be stripped of it textile 
industry and thereby be rendered inca- 
pable of continuing this war in which we 
are engaged, or in having the capability 
of defending ourselves in the future? 
This is a real possibility if his recom- 
mendations are adopted. 

Second. My distinguished colleague 
from Missouri is proposing a series of 
recommendations for an industry which 
does not exist in his congressional dis- 
trict nor in his State. I know him to be 
a fair and equitable gentleman. Does he 
propose to apply the same policies and 
standards to all other industries in 
America which he is now suggesting for 
the textile industry? 

Third. The gentleman from Missouri 
proposes that the textile industry and its 
some 2 million employees be thrown into 
open competition with the employees of 
the rest of the world. How, may I ask 
the gentleman from Missouri, are we go- 
ing to compete in open competition with 
the textile workers who receive only 25 
cents an hour. Is the gentleman sug- 
gesting that this great country do away 
with fringe benefits, minimum wages, 
social security, air conditioning, and our 
high standards for our employees? 

Fourth. The distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri attacks the position of the 
domestic textile industry as being Gov- 
ernment-supported and Government- 
protected—both of which, he says, should 
be done away with. Is he proposing the 
same standard be applied to every other 
economic activity in America? If not, 
why does he single out the textile indus- 
try, which does not exist in his congres- 
sional district, to receive the benefits of 
this unique theory? 

Fifth. The gentleman suggests that 
the long-term cotton textile arrange- 
ment is of questionable legality, but he 
hastens to endorse and support the U.S. 
participation in GATT, which I suggest 
may be of questionable legality in and 
of itself so far as the United States is 
concerned. I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri, has the other body ratified a 
treaty as required by the Constitution 
which would obligate this Nation to an 
international arrangement with other 
foreign powers through the organization 
GATT? 

Sixth. The gentleman seems to en- 
dorse the so-called reciprocal trade 
policy of the United States which was 
initiated by Cordell Hull some 30 years 
ago as the foreign trade policy of this 
Nation. He contends that the laws and 
arrangements affecting the domestic 
textile industry are at variance with this 
reciprocal trade policy and therefore, 
should be brought into line with it. My 
question is why does he not address him- 
self to the flagrant absence of “reci- 
procity” in this policy which makes it in 
many instances, impossible for American 
industry to export into those countries 
which he so enthusiastically feels should 
have carte blanche to dump their prod- 
ucts, many produced with slave wages, 
into the American marketplace? 

Seventh. The gentleman further ad- 
vances the proposition that congressional 
action, administrative activities, and 
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international negotiations pertaining to 
the textile industry have been sub rosa 
and, therefore, shielded from the 
scrutiny of public gaze, with the result 
that only a few know what has been 
going on in this area. 

I can assure the gentleman that those 
who have an interest in this industry are 
well-informed on the subject and the 
information has been readily available 
to the general public where an interest 
has existed to read what has been in pub- 
lic print. 

My question is, What is there pertain- 
ing to the textile industry, either domes- 
tically or internationally that is such a 
mystery? 

Eighth. I am mystified by some of my 
friend’s so-called legal logic. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri, on page 54 of his 
document, under title “Recommenda- 
tions,” proposes that the LTA should be 
phased out in the shortest time possible. 
Then he proposes that the subject be 
studied. This appears to me to be judg- 
ing the matter first and then listening 
to the arguments later. 

My question is, Is the gentleman from 
Missouri going to insist that the Ameri- 
can representatives negotiating the abo- 
lition of tariffs by the United States, go- 
ing to demand that they get complete, 
unqualified and absolute reciprocity from 
all other countries so that the United 
States may export into them on the same 
basis, with no exceptions or qualifica- 
tions, as they, in turn, will be privileged 
to export their products into the United 
States? If he is not going to do this, I 
think this body would be interested in 
knowing why. ' 

Ninth. My distinguished colleague rec- 
ommends that another congressional 
committee be established to examine 
what is already in the publie record. In 
view of his exhaustive research into this 
subject, I ask my distinguished colleague 
what is wrong with existing machinery 
so far as knowing all of the facts is con- 
cerned and having adequate machinery 
to act properly based upon these facts? 

In concluding this response to my 
distinguished colleague’s presentation, 
which cannot help but give tremendous 
heart to those in our own Government 
who are dedicated to the purpose that 
America’s future would be assured only 
in direct proportion to what we give 
away to the rest of the world, and to the 
foreign recipients of this philosophy, 
that much more is to be said on this sub- 
ject prior to the time any final decision is 
reached—and I believe it to be only fair 
to say to the followers of both camps, 
they should not take too much heart or 
encouragement from this recommenda- 
tion that the American textile industry 
be liquidated and handed over to the 


rest of the world. 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas (Mr. Fisser] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD; 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, with re- 
spect to imports of wool textiles, I am 
distressed that the gentleman from Mis- 
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souri overlooks the threat to national 
seeurity resulting from the contraction 
in the U.S. wool manufacturing industry. 

My district leads the entire country in 
production of raw wool. Imports of 
wool products in 1965 equaled 87 percent 
of our shorn and pulled wool production. 
In 1965 the ratio of imports to domestic 
production of worsted cloth was 53 per- 
cent. These imports are continuing to 
rise this year. It is apparent that noth- 
ing short of quotas in addition to exist- 
ing tariffs will remedy this situation. I 
urge the administration to take prompt 
action to limit wool product imports. 

In accordance with the President's 
repeatedly declared policy that reason- 
able limitations must be achieved on 
wool product imports, I urge that the 
administration move promptly and de- 
cisively. 

Wool is grown in every State of the 
Nation. Wool is manufactured in 32 
States. This is a national problem. 

The State Department theories which 
the gentleman from Missouri, Mr. Curtis 
espouses do not take into account the 
plight of workers in areas where wool 
manuf. plants have had to close 
down because of unfair competition due 
to imports from low-wage countries. 

The United States faces a seriously 
worsening balance-of-payments prob- 
lem. In 1965, the U.S. wool textile trade 
deficit was $319 million, or nearly one- 
half the total U.S. textile trade im- 
balance. It represents approximately 
one-fourth of the Nation’s total balance- 
of-payment deficit of $1.3 billion in 1965. 

Let the gentleman from Missouri con- 
sider that for every man’s regular wool 
suit made from domestic cloth, another 
is made from imported wool cloth: this 
is a ratio of 100 percent of imported 
cloth to domestic cloth; let him consider 
that 66 percent of Japanese worsted 
cloth exports in 1965 came to the United 
States and only 2 percent to countries in 
the Common Market; let him join with 
us in recognizing that the interest of this 
country requires that the President’s 
objective of achieving reasonable limita- 
tions on wool product imports must be 
obtained promptly unless the total wool 
industry of the United States is to go 
down the drain. 


CHANGE OF SPECIAL ORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PuUcINSKI). Under previous cider of 
the House the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Bucuanan] is recognized for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me for a unani- 
mous consent request? 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that at the con- 
clusion of all other special orders for to- 
day I may be permitted to address the 
House for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Alabama yield? 
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Mr. BUCHANAN. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that I be permitted to 
extend my remarks. at the point in the 
Recorp following the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
would ask, by unanimous consent, that 
the balance of my time be taken at the 
point at which the remarks of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] were scheduled and that he might 
be permitted to proceed at this point, 
since his remarks are in line with the 
present discussion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pucinskr). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pucinsk1). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Alabama has agreed that I 
may go ahead of him since my remarks 
should follow those of the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alabama. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
sure the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] has used his usual intelligence 
and scholarship in this report which I 
shall read with great interest. But it 
would seem to me, Mr. Speaker, that the 
gentleman has placed a rather heavy 
burden upon all American industry and 
that it must support a good and high 
wage cost, as, indeed, ought to be the 
case as the previous speaker has men- 
tioned, and that we support heavy taxes, 
which taxes are used, in part, and have 
in fact been used in part to subsidize 
foreign industry in this particular field 
insofar as textiles are concerned and that 
we are at a pretty competitive disadvan- 
tage. I hope the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has taken that fully into considera- 
tion. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman is mak- 
ing a very proper point and, indeed, I do. 
This is a question of balance. It is a 
very difficult thing and I do have a re- 
gard for it. 

The gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Dorn] asked a question about these 
various social and economic programs 
that we have adopted which represent 
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cost to our manufacturers. These are 
the very points which I have tried to 
argue over in Geneva in the trade nego- 
tiations. The standard of living of our 
American workmen is very, very impor- 
tant to all of us, and this is a proper 
thing I would say to measure in a tariff 
negotiation. All of us are familiar with 
how the tariff structure works. The 
quotas, the licensing, and that approach 
is by far the most restricting and gov- 
erning process because there you have 
government interposition in a way that 
you have to deal with a bureaucracy, 
while a tariff is something which anyone 
can read and understand. I thank the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
thank the gentleman from Missouri for 
giving me an advance copy of his re- 
marks, He did that last Thursday af- 
ternoon but, unfortunately, I had to 
leave immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the House on Friday to meet 
two pressing engagements in the district. 

I congratulate my friend on his indus- 
try and his research and on the obvious 
careful study he has given to this prob- 
lem. Idid not have a chance to read it 
until driving up from North Carolina in 
the automobile yesterday. My wife is a 
very good driver and she also is a very 
good natured person. So she agreed to 
drive while I read. I spent 400 miles in 
the automobile yesterday reading this 
document and preparing some notes to 
use in some comments I intended to 
make following his presentation. 

Near the end of the paper of his 
speech, the gentleman from Missouri 
concludes that no one benefits from the 
long-term arrangement. That the 
agreement putting this arrangement in- 
to effect should be eliminated and in 
effect that we should return to the pol- 
icy of unlimited imports. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think the gentleman 
would observe that I did suggest we go 
back to the tariff schedules. 

Mr. JONAS. They are already in ef- 
fect. We do not have to go back to 
them. I might add that they are so low 
that foreign textile producers have no 
difficulty whatsoever in exporting to this 
country. 

Mr. CURTIS. You are talking as if 
there would be unlimited imports. It 
would be under the tariff schedules and 
I further said that for specific items 
there may be a need for increasing tar- 
iffs on some of those. So I do not think 
I am quite the freetrader that the gen- 
tleman would have me appear to be. 

Mr. JONAS. Imports without any 
quotas? 

Mr. CURTIS. Oh, yes; yes, indeed. I 
sure do want to get rid of the quotas. 

Mr. JONAS. I believe the gentleman 
from Missouri is a realist. He is a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and Means 
and an important member. I think he 
will agree with me right here that there 
would be absolutely no chance in getting 
an increase in textile tariffs recom- 
mended by his committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not think we would 
have to under our procedures. If there 
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is economic damage created in a specific 
area of the industry, we have the proce- 
dures right now. 

Mr. JONAS. Yes, we have the proce- 
dures, but you have to go through Tariff 
Commission hearings and the President 
has to act. 

Mr. CURTIS. You have to prove your 
case. 

Mr. JONAS. We think we have built 
a good case. Actually, we had Tariff 
Commission approvals several times and 
no action was taken. 

Mr, CURTIS. The gentleman is now 
robbing himself of some glory that he is 
entitled to. I point this out. I think 
there were five instances in which the 
textile industry did use the escape- 
clause provisions. In one instance where 
damage was found by the Tariff Com- 
mission that led to the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration getting the voluntary quota 
from the Japanese. It was as an alterna- 
tive way of correcting that ill that the 
Japanese voluntary restrictions came 
about. 

Mr. JONAS. With all due respect to 
the gentleman from Missouri, and indeed 
I have great respect for him, I must take 
issue with his conclusions because I think 
they are erroneous. 

It is my conviction that LTA benefits 
not only the domestic textile industry, 
our national economy as a whole, hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers in our 
mills and millions of people who are de- 
pendent on the wages of the textile work- 
ers and the trade generated by them. On 
the contrary, if the LTA is allowed to 
expire without renewal, I believe the 
losses would be widespread and cata- 
strophic, including damage to the under- 
developed nations which the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] believes he 
is protecting. 

It is my conviction that the LTA was 
designed to bring order out of chaos. Its 
purpose was not to restrict imports un- 
duly but to keep them within tolerable 
limits; to prevent a few highly developed 
countries in the world from capturing the 
market for textile exports to the United 
States; and to give other textile produc- 
ing countries an opportunity to get some 
of the business. I submit that a mere 
recital of the following facts will show 
that LTA has not been as restrictive a 
document as painted by my colleague and 
that its purpose is being fulfilled. 

In the first 10 months of this fourth 
LTA year, that started last October, tex- 
tile imports into the United States 
totaled almost 1.4 billion square yards, 
an alltime record and almost 40 percent 
above the previous year’s total. 

During the last period before LTA, 
that is during fiscal year 1961, textiles 
were being imported into this country at 
a rate about one-half of what they are 
at present. 

If we compare textile imports during 
the fiscal year just recently ended with 
such imports in 1961, we find that im- 
ports from India have nearly tripled 
from less than 26 million to nearly 73 
million square yards; imports from Paki- 
stan have more than tripled, from 13 
million to 42.5 million square yards; im- 
ports from Hong Kong have increased 
more than 15 times, from 20 million to 
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350 million square yards; imports from 
Portugal have nearly doubled, from 49 
million to 90 million square yards; im- 
ports from Brazil have increased 30 
times, from 3 million to 92 million square 
yards; imports from Taiwan have 
doubled from 24 million to 59 million 
square yards; imports from Korea have 
increased from 10 million to more than 
22 million square yards; and imports 
from Mexico have increased from 3.6 
million to 81 million square yards. 

In view of these results, it is simply 
impossible for me to agree with the con- 
clusion that LTA has been extremely re- 
stricting. Nor do I understand that the 
developing countries referred to in the 
gentleman's speech are opposing the 
proposed extension; but my information 
is that at least some of them have indi- 
cated a willingness to extend it. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. Iam glad to yield to my 
colleague from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank my col- 
league for yielding to me, and while I 
want to join with the others. who have 
risen to express their thanks to our good 
friend and colleague from Missouri for 
the fine and great work he has done in 
preparing this paper, I, too, would like 
violently to disagree with the conclu- 
sions he reached. In effect our distin- 
guished friend has said that now the 
textile industry has gotten on its feet, 
so to speak, and is now prospering, in the 
interest of foreign policy and in the 
interest of international trade, we should 
do away with one of the most important 
things and reasons that has brought 
about the rejuvenation of the great tex- 
tile industry. 

While we could hardly say that the 
long-term textile agreement did it all— 
certainly it was one of the factors—we 
must admit, in my opinion, that the long- 
term textile agreement has been partially 
responsible for this dynamic rejuvena- 
tion, 

We talk about, and my friend talks 
about, the fact that the textile industry 
is in a large expansion program. Well, 
certainly that is true, but when we start 
to think about how far they had to go 
from the point at which they had to 
start, as has been pointed out by the 
gentleman from North Carolina, the re- 
sult is astonishing. Several years ago 
you could go into some plants and see 
spinning frames that were made in Eng- 
asis in the 1800’s. They had a long way 

go. 

My point is that the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating. The textile indus- 
try is an essential industry. It is now on 
its feet, so to speak. Let us not here 
take it away or take action which will 
put it back in a prostrate position. The 
5-year agreement has another year to go. 

I suggest certainly that we should give 
very careful consideration to the re- 
newing of that agreement, believing that 
it has been responsible to a certain ex- 
tent for the relief the textile industry 
has obtained, along with the elimination 
of two-price cotton, more rapid deprecia- 
tion, and certainly the same percentage 
of tax credit has been of benefit to the 
textile industry. 
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This is a vital industry in this country, 
second only to steel, as I understand, in 
our national defense needs. It is one 
of the largest industries. Certainly to 
my district and my State it is an indis- 
pensable industry. I thank the gentle- 
man very much for yielding to me. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
make one other point and since I 
promised to yield to my friend from 
South Carolina, I desire to reserve some 
time for that purpose. 

I should like to comment on another 
point raised by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri which I do not think is logical. 
He says he wants to help the textile in- 
dustry, and that his long-range program 
would keep the industry from expanding 
and increasing its plant. That is the 
burden of the gentleman’s argument. 
He argues that it is expanding too rapidly 
because it has the money to do so; that 
it is increasing plant capacity too fast, 
and that one of these days, if it continues 
to do so, there will be a surplus of textile 
goods and people will lose their jobs. 

I would say that if we extend that 
argument to its logical conclusion, we 
would tell the steel industry to quit 
building steel plants. We would tell 
every other industry to quit expanding 
and let us just take up the slack with 
imports. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Again, Mr. Speaker, 
this is a matter of degree. Of course, I 
hope the textile industry will continue to 
expand. The question is, is it expand- 
ing too rapidly? Is an expansion of a 
billion dollars on a base of about $3 or $4 
billion in a space of a year or two, too 
rapid? 

The gentleman properly does refer to 
the steel industry. They could expand 
too rapidly. Any industry can. This is 
exactly the thing that produces the eco- 
nomic cycles, where we have a period of 
increased consumer demand, of manage- 
ment increasing its capacity to meet that 
demand, as they should, but then there 
is a tendency to overbuild. 

If I am correct that the textile indus- 
try is expanding too much, then the 
warnings I have issued are well founded. 
If I am in error, and if they are not ex- 
panding too greatly, then it will not cor- 
rect these problems. It is a matter of 
degree. 

Mr. JONAS. I do not think any of us 
want to stop the economic growth of our 
country. Our population is increasing. 
We have to open up new job opportuni- 
ties. The textile industry is trying to do 
its share. 

It is indeed true that the domestic 
textile industry is engaged in a broad 
program of modernization. Such a pro- 
gram is vital if this industry is to keep 
pace with its foreign competitors whose 
manufacturing plants are new and 
modern and have been largely built since 
World War II. But I would point out 
that this modernization program has not 
been completed and the industry has 
been requested by the Government itself 
to slow down its modernization program 
as part of the administration’s anti- 
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inflationary move. Until the domestic 
industry has had sufficient time to mod- 
ernize, it seems to me it would be pre- 
mature to return to a policy of unlimited 
imports under which the countries with 
modern textile plants already in opera- 
tion would have an unfair advantage 
ever their competitors in the under- 
developed countries, and under which 
the latter would find it exceedingly dif- 
ficult to penetrate this market at all in 
the face of the severe competition they 
would have to face from the modernized 
industry of their neighbors. But in addi- 
tion to this, a return to a policy of un- 
limited imports would quickly result in 
grinding the domestic textile industry 
down to the levels of the pre-LTA period. 

This record has already been made and 
itis clear. One has only to read the testi- 
mony presented before the Pastore com- 
mittee, and the report issued by that 
committee, to know that before LTA the 
cotton textile and apparel industry in 
this country was on its way to extinction. 

This industry is too important to the 
entire economy of the Nation, to say 
nothing of its well established impor- 
tance to the millions of American citizens 
who rely on it directly or indirectly for a 
livelihood, for us to permit it to be 
thoughtlessly swept aside. This industry 
employs more workers than any other 
industry in the Nation and, in fact, ac- 
counts for one-eighth of total manufac- 
turing employment. 

The adoption of Mr. Curtis’ proposal 
would also permit the erosion of the wool 
textile industry to continue unabated. 
Imports of textiles and clothing of cot- 
ton, wool, and manmade fabrics are now 

at an annual rate of just bout 
a billion dollars. This is 150 percent 
above the 1961 level and 40 percent above 
the 1964 level. 

The importance of textile trade to our 
economy, in terms of balance of pay- 
ments, was made clear by Secretary of 
Commerce Connor earlier this month 
when he pointed out that our deficits in 
textile and apparel trade have risen from 
$35 million. in 1956 to $757 million in 
1965, a level which represents more than 
one-half of the total 1965 balance-of- 
payments deficit. In cotton, manmade 
fiber, and wool textiles, the trade balance 
has moved from an export balance of 
$156 million in 1956 to a deficit of $452 
million in 1965. So if is obvious that, 
rather than restricting imports, the def- 
icit is growing even under LTA. 

The elimination of LTA would result 
in irreparable injury to our domestic 
cotton textile industry, in substantial loss 


of employment, in extreme hardship to- 


the communities where the plants are 
located, in great damage to many allied 
activities dependent upon a prospering 
textile industry, and in a further de- 
terioration in our balance of payments. 

These considerations seem to me to 
amply justify the renewal of the LTA, 
which as I have previously stated was 
entered into for the purpose of bringing 
order out of chaos and to prevent the 
complete destruction of an industry 
which is so vital to the economy of an 
entire Nation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from North Carolina is ree- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONAS. I yield to the gentleman 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I will be 
very brief. I am deeply grateful to the 
gentleman from North Carolina for 
yielding. 

It is a matter of history, and for the 
record I want to say to my very distin- 
guished and able colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas] that he has co- 
operated with the informal textile com- 
mittee as much as any Member of this 
House. He has represented his people, 
those whose jobs had been cut to 3 days 
a week. He knows that story and he 
knows it well. I want publicly to com- 
pliment him on the floor of the House for 
the splendid cooperation he has given our 
group throughout the years. This did 
not start just in 1961. The gentleman 
from North Carolina was with us all the 
way since he came to the Congress. 

I do want to supplement what the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from North Caro- 
lina said about the imports coming in— 
even as itis now. I think the long-term 
agreement should be tighter than it is. 
Listen to these figures, I might say to my 
distinguished friend from Missouri: In 
July 1961, there were 55,890,000 square 
yards coming into this country; in July 
1965, there were 109,371,000 square yards 
coming in; in July 1966, there were 174,- 
248,000 square yards—the highest for any 
one month since the long-term agree- 
ment. 

Mr, CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield on that? 

Mr. DORN. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, we have 
to look at the full year, because of course 
the quotas fill up early. I pointed out 
those same basic figures in my report, 
but looking at it for the full year. 

Mr. DORN. I might say to my col- 
league that July is still the highest 
month in a number of years, which is 
causing alarm to some of us who have 
worked out this agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would not think it 
would, because whether it fills up in 3 
or 4 months or whether they stagger 
that around for the full 12 months, it 
does not make much difference. This is 
the damaging thing about licenses and 
quotas. It is an artificial way of doing 
business. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
thank my friend from North Carolina. 
I hope he will yield to another member 
of our group, who has so capably and 
ably and well fought the fight of our 
textile employees. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina for 
his complimentary remarks. There is 
enough glory in this to go all around. 
We have all done our best to look after 
the people we represent, 
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Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. FLYNT]. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from North Carolina and the 
gentleman from Alabama for making 
this additional time available to us. 

Especially I thank the gentleman from 
North Carolina and others for present- 
ing the views they have today which re- 
late to the opposing view which has here- 
tofore been presented by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. 

Let me say in the beginning, I greatly 
respect the ability and the motives of 
the gentleman from Missouri. As a 
member of the great Committee on Ways 
and Means, he serves his district and 
his country well, He is a great student 
of those subjects, and he has become an 
expert—a recognized expert. 

However, I must say that I strongly 
disagree with the conclusions the gentle- 
man has reached. At the proper time I 
shall ask for and obtain additional time 
to expound on this very point. I should 
like to call to his attention the fact that 
there have been former textile plants in 
the part of the country in which I live 
which have closed, discharged all of their 
employees, removed all of the machinery, 
and made the great shell of that former 
active plant a warehouse, where those 
of the management became importers, 
since they could buy textile goods manu- 
factured abroad, pay the transportation 
charges halfway around the world, and 
lay them down in what was left of that 
plant cheaper than they could be manu- 
factured under the inequities of the old 
two-price cotton system which was in 
effect. 

I believe one of the finest things this 
Congress ever did to protect America 
and Americans was the enactment of the 
One-Price Cotton Act. 

I must say, with all due respect to the 
gentleman from Missouri, what he is try- 
ing to do today, with the conclusions 
which he has reached, is in effect to ab- 
rogate all of the advantages to America 
and Americans which were obtained 
* the One-Price Cotton Act was en- 


THE CLEVELAND RIOTS AND COM- 
MUNISM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Pu- 
CINSKI). The gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BUCHANAN], is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
weeks ago I brought to the attention of 
the House the continuing problem of 
Communist infiltration in the civil rights 
movement. I pointed out that Com- 
munist Party Leader Gus Hall and FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover agreed that 
this infiltration was present. I pointed 
out that no Americans ought to be as 
concerned about this problem and de- 
sirous of solving it as those who have a 
legitimate interest in human rights and 
civil rights. 

I held before the Congress the example 
of labor in this country. When the labor 
movement became confronted with this 
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same problem some years ago, labor mili- 
tantly acted to cleanse its ranks of Com- 
munist influence, to the welfare not only 
of the country but also of labor. 

The same would be true in this field. 

Mr. Speaker, the evidence continues to 
mount that Communist influence and in- 
filtration are expanding rather than con- 
tracting within the civil rights movement 
in this country. Many of us have con- 
tended that their evil handiwork is re- 
flected in the increasing number of riots 
and outbursts of violence in our cities. 
And now solid evidence has been offered 
of Communist participation and perhaps 
even leadership in the recent riots in 
Cleveland. Here are the exact words of 
the report of the Cuyahoga County 
Grand Jury on the riots in the Hough 
area of Cleveland: 

The Jury finds that the outbreak of law- 
lessness and disorder was organized, precip- 
itated, and exploited by a relatively small 
group of trained and disciplined profes- 
sionals at this business. 


The report goes on to state: 

They were aided and abetted, wittingly or 
otherwise, by misguided people of all ages 
and colors, many of whom are avowed be- 
lievers in violence and extremism, and some 
of whom also are either members of or offi- 
cers in the Communist party. 


This grand jury report was based on 
the testimony of 40 witnesses and took 
over 2 weeks to prepare. Seventeen 
pages long, the report is a carefully rea- 
soned and substantiated analysis of 
“who” and “what” caused the Cleveland 
riots. The jury chairman was Louis B. 
Seltzer, former editor of the Cleveland 
Press 


The findings of Mr. Seltzer and his fel- 
low jurors cannot be ignored or dis- 
missed. Nor can their warning: 


This Jury further believes that, even 
though what already happened is both re- 
grettable and tragic in every conceivable hu- 
man aspect, there is a grave potentiality for 
repetition of these disorders, or others like 
them, occurring elsewhere in this commu- 
nity? 


And may I add, there is an equally 
grave possibility of severe disorders and 
riots occurring in other American cities 
as long as trained agitators and pro- 
moters of rebellion and anarchy are al- 
lowed to do their subversive work in 
relative obscurity and freedom. 

That is why I have called for a con- 
gressional investigation of what is hap- 
pening to the civil rights movement. 
That is why I want the facts about Com- 
munist infiltration and influence to be 
brought out into the open where they 
belong. 

The time is propitiate for leaders on 
all sides to speak out against those who 
are trying to ‘subvert the civil rights 
movement for their own un-American 
purposes. Of particular concern to me 
is the significant number of young peo- 
ple participating in these riots. As the 
Cuyahoga County Grand Jury reported: 


2 Special Grand Jury Report of Cuyahoga 
County (Ohio), Relating to Hough Riots, 
August 9, 1966. 

bid. 

2 Ibid. 
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It is no casual happenstance or coinci- 
dence that those throwing fire bombs, or 
bricks, or bottles, or pillaging, or generally 
engaged in disorder and lawlessness were in 
the main young people obviously assigned, 
trained and disciplined in the roles they were 
to play in the pattern of these dual out- 
breaks separated by less than one month.“ 


And who trained, disciplined, and as- 
signed these acts of violence and insur- 
rection? Two men, in particular, were 
cited by the grand jury report: Lewis G. 
Robinson, a former city housing inspec- 
tor fired for his activities with a “rifle 
club,” and Harllel Jones, a city sewer de- 
partment employee. Most significantly, 
both of these individuals were connected 
in Cleveland with the JFK House—the 
Jomo Freedom Kenyatta House—the 
Medgar Evers Rifle Club, the Deacons 
for Defense, and last but not least, the 
Revolutionary Action Movement. 

RAM, as described by FBI Director J. 
Edgar Hoover, is— 

A highly militant, secretive organization 
following the Chinese oriented Marxist- 
Leninist line and believes in replacing the 
capitalistic system with socialism.’ 


The means to this end have been out- 
lined by Phillip Abbott Luce, a former 
member of the Progressive Labor Party, 
a pro-Chinese Communist organization 
in this country, who has stated that: 


RAM envisions using the urban areas as 
the base of operations. The revolutionaries 
in RAM believe that the black ghetto areas 
of our major cities hold the key to a suc- 
cessful guerrilla war. They specifically pro- 
pose that black people be organized into 
small guerrilla units which will use the night 
to spread terror through a city.’ 


Let me repeat that last sentence: 

They specifically propose that black people 
be organized into small guerrilla units which 
will use the night to spread terror through 
a city. 


Is not that exactly what happened in 
Cleveland? Does not that sound exactly 
like a blueprint for the terror and de- 
struction which exploded there? Of 
course it does and it should come as no 
surprise because both Robinson and 
Jones are members of RAM and are fa- 
miliar with its tactics of guerrilla 
warfare. 

Robinson in particular made no secret 
of his close affiliation with Communists. 
In the words of the grand jury report: 

Further, irrefutable evidence was shown to 
the effect that Robinson pledged reciprocal 
support to and with the Communist Party 
of Ohio. 

In addition, Robinson attended many 
meetings at which imported Communist 
speakers talked and was arrested at one of 
these 


The extent of Communist involvement 
with the Cleveland riots does not end 
here. The grand jury also received evi- 
dence that leaders of the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs arrived in Cleveland only a few 
days before the Hough area outbreaks. 


* Ibid. 

6 Testimony before House Appropriations 
Subcommittee, March 4, 1965. 

„Washington Report,” American Security 
Council, April 11, 1966. 


7 Special Grand Jury Report. 
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In fact, they established residence at an 
address only a short distance from the 
origin of the Hough riots. 

These W. E. B. DuBois Club leaders, 
according to the grand jury, made “swift 
contact” with the JFK House leadership 
and also with Phil and Connie Bart, who 
are leaders, the evidence showed, of the 
Communist Party throughout the Ohio 
Valley district, including Cleveland.“ 

Such “cooperation” was only logical 
because the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs of 
America happen to be the favorite brain 
child of the Communist Party, U.S.A. 
In the October 1964 FBI Law Enforce- 
ment Bulletin, J. Edgar Hoover stated: 

In its continuing drive to attract young 
Americans, the Communist Party, U.S. A., 
spawned a new national Marxist youth or- 
ganization in June, 1964,—the W. E. B. Du- 
Bois Clubs of America. 


In hearings before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Appropriations 
on March 4, 1965, Mr. Hoover added the 
following information: 

In memorializing the late Dr. DuBois, the 
new organization apparently hopes to win 
recognition and support from both domestic 
and international civil rights proponents, 
African nationalists, and more particularly, 
the Negro youth of the United States. Fol- 
lowing the trend of recent years of playing 
down the Communist label, the new Marxist 
youth organization is designed to attract 
youth interested in peace, disarmament, civil 
rights, and the like. 


Dr. William E. B. DuBois was, of 
course, a prominent crusader for civil 
rights and supporter of innumerable 
Communist fronts, who at the age of 93, 
while living in Ghana, joined the Com- 
munist Party. 

The DuBois Clubs have gradually be- 
come more vocal and honest in their ad- 
miration for communism and its causes 
with the passage of time. 

It was reported that in July 1965, the 
DuBois Clubs of naei York distributed 
leaflets stating: 


We, the young Wert of America, want 
peace. We are being led into war. We must 
raise our voices to demand—an end to the 
bombing of North Vietnam; immediate cease- 
fire; withdrawal of American troops.’ 


In November 1965 the Worker, the 
official publication of the Communist 
Party, printed a letter from Bettina 
Aptheker, a member of the Berkeley, 
Calif., chapter of the W. E. B. DuBois 
Clubs, in which she announced that she 
was a member of the Communist Party, 
had been a member for 3 years and would 
continue to be a member. Responded 
the national office of the DuBois Clubs 
in the same issue: 


We applaud Miss Aptheker’s action in 
making known her Communist affiliation. 


In January 1966 an FBI release said: 

During 1965, the Communist Party’s year- 
old front, the W. E. B. DuBois Club of Amer- 
ica, consolidated its resources and became 
more ambitious in its efforts to expand its in- 
fluence among the youth of the Nation. 
Volunteer recruits, who were trained at a 
Communist Party cadre training school, were 
sent into the Midwest area during the sum- 


$ Ibid. 
"The National Guardian, July 31, 1965. 
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mer of 1965 to bolster the Midwest Region 
of the DuBois Clubs. 


It would seem that the DuBois Clubs 
have been quite busy and disturbingly 
effective in the Midwest this summer as 
well. 

The almost inevitable action by our 
Federal Government occurred on March 
2, 1966, when Attorney General Nicholas 
deB. Katzenbach, asked the Subversive 
Activities Control Board for an order re- 
quiring the DuBois Clubs of America to 
register with the Attorney General as a 
“Communist-front organization.” 

Stated the petition: 

From its inception DCA has been and is 
substantially directed, dominated and con- 
trolled by the Communist Party and has been 
and is primarily operated for the purpose of 
giving aid and support to the Communist 
party. u 

These are some of the facts. Many 
others are available. All of them should 
be brought dramatically to the attention 
of the public so that the civil rights 
movement can be cleansed of subversive 
elements. Once again, Mr. Speaker, I 
call for an investigation by the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities of 
Communist influence in and infiltration 
of the civil rights movement. On the day 
such an investigation begins, I believe 
that peace and tranquillity in our cities 
and towns across the country will be that 
much more assured. 


FORTY-EIGHTH NATIONAL ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PucINnsKI). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kee], is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
privilege to have this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in the Congress in 
extending a warm welcome to the mem- 
bers of the American Legion who have 
come to our Nation’s Capital to attend 
the 1966 national convention. 

On this 48th annual convention—it is 
significant to note that the American 
Legion continues leadership 
a service to our veterans and their fami- 

es. 

The American Legion is justly proud 
of the fact that its more than 2,500,000 
members make it the largest organiza- 
tion of war veterans in the world. Dur- 
ing its nearly half century of existence, 
the Legion has always combined fun and 
frolic and gaſety with the serious busi- 
ness of its annual conventions. In fact 
this Legion parade today, which has be- 
come the highlight of every convention, 
has developed into one of the inspiring 
spectacles on the American scene. 

The men marching today are not quite 
as young as they used to be. Many of 
them are veterans of the slogging trench 
warfare of World War I—a war which 
millions fervently hoped would end in 


% News Release, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Jan. 6, 1966. 

1 Department of Justice petition filed with 
the Subversive Activities Control Board, 
March 2, 1966. 
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victory for the allies and “make the 
world safe for democracy.” But some- 
thing happened. A couple of decades 
later tyranny was on the march again, 
and the job had to be done all over. 

In this second world war, the soldiers, 
sailors, marines, and airmen of the Unit- 
ed States fought on battlefields at the 
four corners of the globe. They fought 
in North Africa and in the jungles of the 
South Pacific. They fought in the frigid 
wastes of the Arctic region and once 
again they fought in these titanic battles 
which ended the war on European soil. 
And just for good measure they fought 
and won the greatest sea and air battles 
ever waged on this planet. 

The Legionnaires marching today have 
a right to relive in memory those days 
of far-off glory. But everyone knows 
that the Legion is something more than 
a fun-loving organization, that since 
the time of its beginning the Legion 
has lived up to the high purpose for 
which it was created. These purposes 
are to make America a better place to 
live and to keep alive the flame of patriot- 
ism in American hearts. The Legion 
may be looked upon as a national symbol 
of our determination to stand steadfast 
in the cause of human liberty. 

In this age of scientific marvels man- 
kind is taking giant strides in conquering 
its ancient enemies of hunger, poverty, 
and disease. By unlocking the secrets 
of nature men have learned how to vault 
into heavens and to fly among the stars. 
But, unfortunately, mankind is making 
little headway in conquering its most 
dread enemy—the tyranny of human 
despotism. 

Tyranny today is stronger than it ever 
was. The Communist states have arse- 
nals of weapons so formidable that a 
popular uprising May only end in mass 
slaughter. In addition, these govern- 
ments have fabricated nuclear weapons 
in quantity. Weapons which may be 
employed for the final destruction of 
liberty whenever the Communist leaders 
feel safe to make the try. 

A few years ago the world was thrilled 
as it never was before when a man flew 
into the upper atmosphere and circled 
this globe in a tiny spacecraft. This was 
the most exciting voyage in the history 
of adventure. When he returned to 
earth the Soviet spaceman— uri Gaga- 
rin—reported that he failed to find God 
in the heavens. 

It could be that the Soviet spaceman 
failed to go far enough. While his feat 
was a memorable event in human annals, 
actually, in terms of the infinity of space, 
Yuri merely circed the block—like a 
youngster out for a spin on his tricycle. 
There is, however, a more serious ob- 
stacle to taking his report at face value. 
As a loyal Soviet citizen Yuri was duty 
bound to report that he failed to find 
God because the nonexistence of God is 
cardinal Communist doctrine. If he re- 
ported otherwise Gagarin would im- 
mediately have suffered the harsh penal- 
ties reserved for those who dare to ques- 
tion the omnipotence of the Communist 
state. 

Depressing as it may seem, the first 
globe-circling human was a Communist 
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slave. Before his high adventure he 
worked where he was told to work and 
lived where he was told to live. To avoid 
the chance of defection he was informed 
by his superiors what to think about 
every subject under the sun including 
his politics and his religion. He was 
brought up, and responded to, the rigid 
code that he had no rights and only one 
duty, absolute obedience. 

The fact that he now ranks among 
the immortals in human exploration has 
made no change in the status of the first 
Soviet spaceman. Should the Kremlin 
decide that in the interest of Communist 
solidarity all Russian housecats should 
be painted green Yuri Gagarin, as a dedi- 
cated partisan, will be expected to 
trumpet this policy to his fellow citizens. 
If he balks the punishment is certain, 
his name will be expunged forever more 
from the history books of Soviet Russia. 

Our marching American Legionnaires 
today have never known the sensual de- 
lights of upper space flight. But they 
have had a thrill denied to the intrepid 
spacemen of the Communist world, the 
thrill of owning their own souls. 

These men of the American Legion 
have learned the hard way the supreme 
lesson of living—that when liberty is 
gone, so is everything else. 

For nearly 50 years the American 
Legion has stood in the front line of 
those battling to protect the rights of 
ex-servicemen and their families. Dur- 
ing all this time the Legion has never 
wavered in its teaching of sound Ameri- 
canism and its devotion to God and 
country. May the Legion endure as long 
as our country endures. 

Yes; the American Legion stands for a 
strong national defense—peace through 
strength. 

It is fitting that the national conven- 
tion is meeting in Washington during 
this great crisis we face today. In Viet- 
nam we are fighting for peace. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I am delighted to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I compliment our 
colleague from West Virginia for taking 
the time of the House to take note of 
the presence in Washington this week 
of the veterans who form the member- 
ship of the American Legion. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of that or- 
ganization I am very proud of it. I am 
happy that they are here with us for the 
Important business which they will 
transact during the week. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
from West Virginia will yield further, I 
would like to say here on the fioor of the 
House what I have said in speaking to 
veterans groups and have suggested in 
private conversations with Members or 
with individuals who were our comrades 
in the war—I know of no organization 
which does more for the veterans than 
does the American Legion. And, as I 
have pointed out on many occasions, 
they do not limit their service to those of 
us who pay dues in the American Legion. 
The services of that great organization 
are available to any man who has worn 
the uniform of his country and who has 
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a claim or a cause to present in the gov- 
ernmental administrative agencies. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this is some- 
thing which shows the heart of those 
men who met in Paris at the conclusion 
of World War I and formed this great 
organization, which has been notable in 
its service to so many. I applaud the 
American Legion for the service that it 
has rendered to the veterans and to their 
widows and orphans on a day-to-day 
basis in a nonspectacular manner, This 
service has meant so much to so many 
thousands of our fellow Americans, both 
veterans and members of their families. 

Mr. KEE. I thank my distinguished 
colleague from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to rise and commend my good 
friend and colleague, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Keel, for bringing to 
the attention of the House the national 
convention of the American Legion here 
in the Nation’s Capital, the 48th annual 
convention, I believe. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to commend 
the gentleman. I am proud of the fact 
that my father as a doughboy in World 
War I joined the American Legio. before 
he left France. I am proud of the fact 
that he signed me up as a member of the 
American Legion before I returned from 
France at the end of World War II. I 
have had a continuous membership in 
that organization since that time. It is 
truly one of the greatest service organiza- 
tions in America. It represents that 
which is the best in true Americanism. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to extend to the 
American Legion as its members gather 
here in the Nation’s Capital this weel: our 
very best wishes and commend the mem- 
bers of the Legion for their wonderful 
program. 

Mr. Speeker, I do this also as a member 
of the House Committee on Veterans Af- 
fairs and say that they certainly reprc- 
sent the American veteran, the American 
tradition, the soldier, the sailor, and the 
marine in the highest tradition that this 
country knows. 

Mr. Speaker, I thank the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. KEE] very much 
for yielding to me at this time. 

Mr, KEE, I thank my colleague very 
much, 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I will be very happy to 
yield to my distinguished colleague from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. Kee] for bringing this matter to 
the attention of the House of Represent- 
atives. I would like to associate myself 
with his remarks with regard to the 
great American Legion and with the re- 
marks of the other Members who have 
spoken on this subject. 

I am proud to be a member of the 
American Legion post in Rock Hill, S.C. 

It so happens that Mr. Herbert Black 
is a national vice commander of the 
American Legion. I am proud that he 
represents this organization so well. 
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The American Legion has truly Ameri- 
can ideals and concepts, and which is 
more, it is willing to fight for those con- 
cepts. It is willing to take a stand. 

It has been a great deal of pleasure 
that I have had the opportunity to be 
a member of such an organization. I 
join with my colleagues in welcoming the 
Legionnaires of World War I, World War 
II, the Korean conflict, and I hope very 
soon the Vietnam veterans will be eli- 
gible to joint this great organization. 

Mr. KEE. I thank the gentleman from 
South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I am happy to yield to our 
distinguished colleague from South 
Carolina who is also the ranking member 
of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs of 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
say that I think it is fitting and proper 
that the distinguished gentleman now in 
the well, the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Kee], rises here today to pay 
tribute to this great organization, the 
American Legion—dedicated to God and 
country. 

The gentleman’s mother also served 
with honor and distinction in this body 
for many years. 

Soon after I came here his late, great, 
and distinguished father became chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
of the House of Representatives. 

So I do think it is not only a tribute to 
the American Legion that the gentleman 
is paying today but a tribute to himself 
and his own splendid family who have 
served this Nation so ably and so well. 

Of course, the American Legion in its 
convention in Washington is dedicated 
to those great principles and ideals that 
made this Nation great and to those 
ideals that made this Nation the heart 
and the core of the free world and the 
arsenal of democracy. 

So I commend my distinguished, be- 
loved, and able colleague from the great 
and beautiful State of West Virginia. 

Mr. KEE. I thank my distinguished 
colleague. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KEE. I will be very happy to yield. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, within the next few days I will 
be placing in the Recorp the result of a 
study done on leadership in 18 selected 
communities in Ohio—communities un- 
der 10,000 in population. I am sure that 
the gentleman in the well will be happy 
to know that in that study it is verified 
that the leadership in these smaller com- 
munities always includes in its roll men 
who are members of the American 
Legion. 

As a matter of fact, it is the leading 
veterans organization in this respect. 
Also it is one of the few organizations to 
which most of the influential people in 
these communities claim membership. 

I am pleased to associate myself with 
the remarks he is making in regard to 
the national convention of the American 
Legion in Washington today. 

Mr. KEE. I thank my colleague for 
his valuable contribution. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. KEE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that all Members of the 
House desiring to do so may have 5 leg- 
islative days in which to extend their 
remarks at this point in the Recorp with 
regard to the 48th national annual con- 
vention of the Legion being held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 


Pucinsk1). Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
There was no objection. 


TRIBUTE TO THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, 12 long years have passed since 
the American Legion last held its con- 
vention in our Nation’s Capital. More 
than 60,000 Legionnaires and the mem- 
bers of their families are expected to 
attend the 48th annual convention now 
taking place. I am proud to have an 
opportunity of welcoming all of them, 
and predict for them a happy and pro- 
ductive convention. 

All of the Legion’s 56 domestic and 
foreign departments will be represented 
at this convention. But time has taken 
its toll of the more than 1,700 men who 
first met in 1919, either at the Paris 
Caucus, or at the St. Louis meeting in 
May of that year, the two gatherings 
which founded the Legion. There are 
218 members now of the Society of Amer~ 
ican Legion Founders, and only 22 of 
them were able to attend their annual 
banquet held at the Hilton on the 27th. 
I salute the men who started the Ameri- 
can Legion on its great career. 

All Americans familiar with public af- 
fairs are aware of the significant and 
lasting contributions made by the Amer- 
ican Legion, this largest of all veterans’ 
organizations, to community, State, and 
Nation—to God and to country. 

The American Legion is made up of 
patriotic, humanitarian, hard-working, 
and good-hearted Americans who have 
championed many worthy causes over 
the years, and have achieved much in- 
deed that deserves our deepest and most 
sincere praise. These Americans know 
best the devastation of war and the bless- 
ings of peace. They know and willingly 
pay the price of liberty. 

A militant concern for the disabled of 
the First World War was the Legion’s 
primary task in its early days. Out of 
the 1920 convention came the Legion’s 
request for a presidential committee to 
investigate the manner in which the 
Government was discharging its obliga- 
tion to these men. 

As a result of the report and recom- 
mendations of the Dawes committee, 
legislation was passed consolidating the 
activities of the Federal Government in 
behalf of veterans in a new and inde- 
pendent agency, the U.S. Veterans’ 
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Bureau, later the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion. From the beginning of its existence 
‘to the present, the American Legion has 
fought for the adequate care and com- 
pensation of the country’s veterans. It 
has been active in protecting veterans’ 
widows and dependents. In 1941, the 
National Rehabilitation Committee of 
the Legion began its long and continuing 
attention to the welfare of the veterans 
of the Second World War. Veterans of 
Korea and Vietnam have likewise been 
the objects of the Legion’s militant con- 
cern. 

The Legion’s record in war and peace 
proves the sincerity of its motives and 
effectiveness of its efforts. 

May we look forward to that unlikely 
day when because of lasting and unusual 
peace—freedom-loving people through- 
out the world will no longer remember 
the devastation and sickness of war and 
the veteran, his widow and orphans will 
be no longer among us. But until that 
day let us continue our association for 
we have much that binds us together in 
purpose and dedication. God save the 
Legion. 


ITEM VETO AUTHORITY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr Speaker, today I 
rise to ask my colleagues’ support in urg- 
ing congressional action on House Joint 
Resolution 477. This resolution, which 
I introduced during the first session, is 
designed to amend the Constitution to 
give the President authority to veto 
individual items in appropriation bills. 

I ask quick action today on my pro- 
posal which would put an end to a lot of 
unnecessary spending and could mean a 
saving of hundreds of milions a year to 
the taxpayer. 

The President has repeatedly stated 
that the Congress must cooperate in 
curbing the inflationary spiral. Our ap- 
propriation process frequently leads to 
nonessential spending provisions. My 
proposal would introduce a new safe- 
guard against unnecessary Government 
spending. What could be a more ap- 
propriate way to cool an overheated, in- 
flationary economy than to permit the 
President to eliminate “pork barrel” 
projects and unneeded spending? 

As we know only too well, the present 
systems is one of the most dangerous and 
extravagant practices in Government. 
The President must take all or nothing 
the bad with the good in acting on ap- 
propriation bills passed by Congress. 

This procedure dictates a careless ac- 
ceptance of unnecessary “pork barrel” 
projects in order to approve other mea- 
sures vital to our national development, 
economy, and security. 

Action must be taken on the resolution 
now so that there can be opportunity 
during the current session for Congress 
to act on the measure and, if approved, 
for the respective States to ratify it. 

A constitutional amendment is, of 
course, a major legislative action which 
should be a substantive change conceived 
only after thoughtful deliberation. I 
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maintain that my proposal for such an 
amendment reflects years of Presidential 
and legislative criticism of the present 
all-or-nothing system. 

Former President Eisenhower and the 
late President Kennedy strongly recom- 
mended changing this unwieldy practice. 
They had complained that their hands 
had been tied and that they had been 
powerless to eliminate obviously unsound 
programs without destroying many vital- 
ly needed projects. 

Complaints on the present procedure 
date back even further. President Ar- 
thur roundly denounced the abuses in- 
herent in requiring a President to accept 
or reject an appropriation bill in its en- 
tirety. He explained the problem in 
1882: 

As citizens of one State find that money, 
to raise which they in common with the 
whole country are taxed, is to be expended 
for local improvements in another State, 
they demand similar benefits for themselves. 


That problem is still with us today, 
and I say that it is especially applicable 
at this time of rising prices and mone- 
tary construction. 

The bargaining and bickering on ap- 
propriation bills can reach the ridicu- 
lous. As a hypothetical Congressman 
Tubbs said to Congressman Nubbs, “If 
you don’t vote for diggin’ out Catfish 
Creek, I’ll oppose your item on flood 
control for the Mississippi River. So, 
the bill goes through with all its con- 
tained “pork” and is laid before the 
President. He must sign it as a whole or 
veto it as a whole. 

This give-and-take technique of voting 
on appropriation bills is patently wrong. 
I believe the President must be given 
authority to exercise some selectivity in 
passing on appropriation matters. Un- 
necessary Government spending must 
not be allowed to further speed the infla- 
tionary price trends. 

I am further convinced that the item- 
veto bill will save the taxpayer hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually. I am 
sure that most of my colleagues will see 
the wisdom in helping to cut unneces- 
sary Government spending, and will join 
me in urging the Judiciary Committee to 
. prompt action on the resolu- 

on. 


THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that the hour is late and that it is 
an imposition on the Chair and upon 
some of our friends who help us so faith- 
fully around the House Chamber for me 
to take this time. I would not do this 
ordinarily. My reason today is that the 
remarks our good friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], has made 
touches into virtually every home in most 
of the great area which I am privileged 
to represent. 

I know that most of you know that 
North Carolina has in excess of 230,000 
human beings who earn the livelihood of 
themselves and their families in the tex- 
tile industry. They are directly em- 
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ployed in the industry. And I know that 
many of you who are familiar with our 
great Tarheel State know that allied with 
the textile industry are many, many other 
industries—chemicals, machine shops, 
suppliers, rubber, a great mass of allied 
industries in which many other thou- 
sands of people are employed. 

So when the gentleman from Missouri 
talks about the textile industry and offers 
his solution to the problems as he en- 
visions them, he is dealing in philosophy 
and is thinking abstractly. With the 
people from the area I represent, it is not 
abstract; it is real. 

If the gentleman from Missouri should 
have his way, West Virginia would look 
like an economic paradise compared to 
the area of North Carolina that I repre- 
sent after 4 or 5 years of the so-called 
Curtis philosophy. 

I am not attacking my friend as an in- 
dividual. I remember so well—and I am 
not here to make any partisan speech— 
but I remember so well the pleas and the 
supplications that we made for many 
long years for an attentive ear to the 
problems of the people who earn their 
livings in the textile industry. It was 
not until 1961 that we ever heard any 
response to those pleas. I believe that in 
one of his speeches Robert Ingersoll used 
the expression that “the only answer was 
the echo to his wailing cry.” That was 
about the shape of the textile people a 
short time ago. 

Then along came a splendid young 
man from Massachusetts, from the New 
England area, who had seen what could 
happen to the textile industry in an area 
because it had happened with greater 
force there than it had happened in our 
Southeastern United States area. He 
came out with a seven-point plan, and he 
began to implement that plan. Then 
the Congress had to implement it. 

Again I do not mean to be partisan, 
but as I remember, when we came to vote 
upon the elimination of the infamous 
two-price cotton program, we had five 
votes on the opposite side of the aisle to 
support us. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from North Carolina, 
who was one of the five, and we appreci- 
ated him. 

Mr. JONAS. I think the Record will 
show that there were substantially more 
than five. As I recall, there were 29. 
But regardless of the number, I think we 
provided the votes. If we had not gotten 
the ones we did on this side, that fight 
would not have been won. 

Mr. WHITENER. I am sure the gen- 
tleman understands I am not casting 
any reflections upon him, because he was 
one of those who supported us all along. 
I will not ask the gentleman to comment, 
but I will say that we got a minimum 
amount of help from his side of the aisle. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, I will say I 
was disappointed that we were not able 
in our missionary work to enlist more 
support, but we were very gratified, and 
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the industry was, that we were able to 
get enough help to supply the margin of 
victory. 

Mr. WHITENER. Let me say this, in 
furtherance of what my good friend the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jonas] has just said. He knows, and we 
know that one of the problems that we 
have had in getting fair consideration 
for the textile industry is due to the fact 
it is concentrated in a limited area geo- 
graphically. The gentleman from North 
Carolina and our colleagues [Mr. Dorn, 
Mr. Kornecay, and Mr. Gettys] and I 
happen to come from that area where 
the heaviest concentration of textile 
manufacture is found. It is easy politi- 
cally for Members on both sides of the 
aisle to take the attitude that our good 
friend from Missouri has taken here— 
and I do not mean to be unfair to him— 
but in fact, if I understand what he is 
saying, we should sacrifice this great in- 
dustry and the jobs it provides in the 
interest of the so-called international 
considerations. 

This is not confined to any one politi- 
cal group. This is the typical attitude 
of the so-called free traders of the coun- 
try. If we followed the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]— 
and I am sure my colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], 
would agree with me—we would in ef- 
fect be saying to our textile industry peo- 
ple who make their living in this in- 
dustry: Well, now, you are doing a good 
job, but management is making too much 
money and labor’s wages are too good. 
You ought to be willing to go into watch- 
making or clockmaking or some other 
thing such as airplane manufacture, so 
that people in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries might go into the textile business, 
because, as the gentleman from Missouri 
says, it does not require a whole lot of 
know-how to do it and it is an easy type 
of industry to get into.” 

For that reason, he contends, we ought 
to throw aside the jobs of our people. 

This is exactly what my able friend 
from North Carolina knows, that follow- 
ing World War II we were taking Amer- 
ican taxpayers’ money and actually put- 
ting people in these underdeveloped 
countries—and in some of the better de- 

_ veloped countries now—into competition 
with our own industries. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] says we ought to have tariff pro- 
visions to take care of the unfairness 
which comes about because of wage dif- 
ferentials between the U.S. employees 
and foreign employees. I daresay if we 
undertook to do it—and again I do not 
mean to be unkind to the gentleman— 
he and other members of the Ways and 
Means Committee would be the first to 
oppose any such effort. 

We tried that route. We tried the 
section 22 applications under the Agri- 
cultural Act, We tried the route under 
the OECP, to get a declaration that na- 
tional security was involved. Wherever 
we turned, as Ingersoll said, “The only 
answer is the echo of our wailing cry.” 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, will 


eman from North Carolina. 
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Mr. KORNEGAY.. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman is making a very fine state- 
ment. I rise to commend him for it. I 
should like to embrace his remarks in 
connection with the real dangers of the 
proposition and the conclusion reached 
by our good friend from Missouri. The 
gentleman in the well described it as 
“philosophical,” “professorial,” and he 
used some other very nice words about 
it, but to our people at home, as he says, 
it is a realistic proposition. I say to the 
gentleman, to our people who make their 
living in the textile plants, it is really 
a bread-and-butter issue. 

Going back to the recommendations 
of the gentleman from Missouri, I believe 
the gentleman from North Carolina pres- 
ently in the well has hit the nail on the 
head when he says in effect that to carry 
out those recommendations would be vir- 
tually to put the textile industry back 
where it was before it began to rejuve- 


nate itself, when it was in a prostrate 


position as a result of the two-price cot- 
ton and as a further result of an abnor- 
mally high amount of imports brought 
into this country made out of American 
cotton. 

Mr. WHITENER. And as a result of 
a deaf ear on the part of the 
Government. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I will get to that in 
& minute. I wanted to get some other 
facts in. Those foreign imports to which 
I was referring were made at 8 or 10 or 
12 cents an hour for labor. 

I was going to reiterate what the gen- 
tleman said, because I remember quite 
well the day he and I and some other 
Members went down before the Tariff 
Commission, trying to get some action. 

No, Mr. Speaker, this is not an answer 
to the problem. As I said a few minutes 
ago, the test of the pudding is in the 
eating. The textile industry is making 
progress. I say this not only to those 
of us who come from the textile produc- 
ing areas but to all the Members of the 
House, regardless of whether there is a 
spindle in his district, and regardless of 
whether there is anything related to the 
textile industry in that district, This is 
a vital industry, second only to steel 
when it comes to national defense. 

Certainly we do not want to see the 
conclusions of our good friend, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS], 
carried out, for it would put the industry 
back in the terrible position it was in 
prior to this rejuvenation which came 
about as a result of the good measures 
Congress passed and a helpful attitude by 
a Democratic leadership. 

I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me. I congratulate him not only for 
what he is doing today but also for all 
of his help and service in this area in 
the past, 

Mr. WHTITENER. I thank the gentle- 
man very much. I remember well the 
hearings before the Tariff Commission, 
which the gentleman mentioned. I be- 
lieve my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], and I were 
there on the same occasion. I thought 
that day, if someone had hoodwinked or 
blindfolded me and led me into the room 
and then suddenly pulled it off, I would 
have thought I was in Tokyo. 
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Mr. KORNEGAY. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WHITENER. There was more 
concern being given to the Japanese in- 
terests than there was to the American 
interests. ; 

I fear my good friend, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], has done 
that here. 

I see my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], is on his 
feet. Before I yield to him I should like 
to make another observation. 

I noted in the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Missouri that he, in effect, 
says we ought to open the door now to 
imports because, as he accurately pointed 
out, today the military is finding it diffi- 
cult to get orders filled in the domestic 
textile industry to meet our military 
needs for our men in Vietnam and our 
military services generally. 

It seems to me this is another evidence 
of what some of us have tried to con- 
vince our Government was true for 
years—that it is essential in time of 
military crisis to have an adequate tex- 
tile industry. It seems to me the ex- 
perience they are having now in defense 
purchasing is incontrovertible evidence 
of the fact that we have not expanded 
our textile industry adequately to meet 
civilian and military demands. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I yield to my col- 
league. 

Mr. JONAS, The gentleman is correct. 
It makes me wonder why we do not get a 
finding on the national security petition 
which is on file and has been pending 
downtown for years. 

If the gentleman is correct and there is 
a critical shortage, that just proves the 
case we have been trying to make, that 
national security has a vital stake in the 
textile industry. 

Mr. WHITENER. The gentleman 
knows that not too long ago the Defense 
Department was threatening to invoke— 
and perhaps it has invoked—the National 
Defense Supply Act, to require a certain 
portion of a certain manufacturer’s pro- 
duction to be allocated to military needs. 

Mr. JONAS. That is correct. 

I do not want to take more of the gen- 
tleman's time, but if he will yield for one 
more observation I would like to join in 
what my colleague, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay], has said 
about the gentleman in the well. 

We do not have any dispute about what 
has happened. 

Mr. WHITENER. None whatever. 

Mr. JONAS. I just happen to know 
that there was an interest in this prob- 
lem in 1956 and that we were able to get 
some relief. 

I have been working on it, as the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina said, along 
with many others since I have been here 
under administrations and will 
continue to do so regardless of who is in 
the White House in the future. The gen- 
tleman in the well has been very, very 
active in this effort, also, and has been 
very effective. May I ask him this ques- 
tion, though, and see if he 
I could not extend the 
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souri [Mr. Curtis] to discuss this par- 
ticular aspect today in great depth. It 
seems to me that this arrangement be- 
tween our country and 18 of the prin- 
cipal textile-producing countries in the 
world could well be designed to cure the 
whole situation. It brings order out of 
chaos. How he or anyone else expects 
a developing country to compete, for 
whatever part of the American market 
is going to be available, with the sophis- 
ticated textile industries of Japan and 
Hong Kong and the know-how countries 
of the world is something I do not under- 
stand. They will not only be competing 
with us in our own market but will be 
competing with these other countries to 
get into the market, and I think they 
will get a small share of it. 

Mr. WHITENER. I think this is a 
point that the gentleman from Missouri 
never got around to answering. It is an 
acute one. 

The gentleman is familiar with the 
work glove industry. We do not have 
any of those work gloves coming in from 
Africa or Indonesia, or any of the under- 
developed countries. We have them 
coming in from Japan in such quanti- 
ties and at such prices as to almost deci- 
mate the great glove industry of the 
United States. I think that shows ex- 
actly what the gentleman is saying is 
correct. The manufacture of work 
gloves might fall into the same charac- 
terization as the gentleman from Mis- 
souri applied to textiles generally. It is 
not a precision instrument sort of man- 
ufacture. So the rather old underdevel- 
oped country cannot get into the glove 
market. 

Mr. JONAS. If this arrangement is 
properly handled, does it not give the 
little underdeveloped country the best 
opportunity it will have to gain some 
part of this market? 

Mr. WHITENER. I will say this, too, 
and I am sure the gentleman thought of 
this: I think it is about time that some- 
body else started thinking about the un- 
derdeveloped countries. If you have 
major textile-producing countries in- 
volved in this long-term arrangement, 
there is no reason why we should do as 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis] suggested, namely, give away 
the American textile industry while the 
other signatories to the long-term ar- 
rangement sit back without giving up 
anything. If we are going to be so fool- 
ishly humanitarian, let us get the other 
developed nation to be humanitarian. 

Mr. JONAS. If we give it up, I do 
not think the underdeveloped countries 
will absorb it, but the major part of it 
will go to the experienced producers 
abroad that are already in the field. 

Mr. WHITENER. That is. right. 
And I cannot understand why the gen- 
tleman from Missouri thought they 
would. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from South Carolina. 

Mr. DORN. Again, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to say to the distinguished gentle- 
man in the well, as I have said to others, 
as secretary of this group over the years 
and as one who is aware of all the intri- 
cate details and the conferences and 
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often frustrating conferences, I want to 
say that I know of no Member of this 
House who has more persistently and 
consistently pointed out to this body and 
the country the unfair advantage to the 
textile industry of the old original tariff 
agreements and the system of two-price 
cotton. I daresay that as many words 
have been placed in this Recorp calling 
the attention of the people of this coun- 
try and this House and the other body to 
this matter by the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. WHITENER] who co- 
operated with us to the fullest extent 
and helped us to lead this, I may say, 
successful fight as by any other Member. 
I am deeply grateful and so are the 
people whose jobs are now much more 
secure than formerly. I want to com- 
mend the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Korwecay] also, for the 
splendid cooperation he has given. As 
a new Member a few years ago, he 
waded right in and with dedication and 
devotion to this cause. My colleague, 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Getrys] here on the floor tonight has 
likewise cooperated to the fullest extent 
in this again I may say successful fight. 
Also Judge Hemphill who is serving with 
such honor and distinction on the bench 
in South Carolina today, as a Member of 
this body contributed immeasurably and 
consistently to this successful fight. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kee). The time of the gentleman from 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina will yield 
further I might say finally to my col- 
league, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina (Mr. Wurrener], that I am com- 
pletely mystified by the argument of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CURTIS]. 

Mr. Speaker, it has been the successful 
fight, led by the Members here princi- 
pally on this floor tonight, which will 
give our people full employment. I 
would like to recommend to the gentle- 
man from Missouri that he read last 
week’s U.S. News & World Report about 
the South, the income, increased wages 
to our people as a result of what the 
Members of this House did. Our people 
are able to buy the gentleman’s shoes 
from St. Louis and the cattle and the 
beef and the products of many great 
companies with headquarters in his city. 
We are purchasing more than we have 
ever been able to purchase before. 
Therefore, the gentleman’s argument in 

my opinion is mystifying and very, very 
pie 

Mr. WHITENER. I certainly thank 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Dorn] and I would say to the gentleman 
that those of us—certainly I speak for 
myself—do not deserve a great deal of 
credit for fighting for fair play to our 
textile workers. I believe we are fight- 
ing not only for the economic life of our 
areas but for our personal economic lives 
as we have tried to preserve the textile 
industry. 
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I do not mean to be personal but I 
am a product of that industry. I was 
reared in a textile village, As a young 
boy 14 years of age I found my first em- 
ployment in a textile plant. It was 
through this work that I was able to 
obtain funds with which I could go on to 
college. And, my brother and all of the 
members of my family, except myself, 
are associated with the textile industry 
today and work in plants. Some of them 
hold supervisory positions in this in- 
dustry, others work at the machines. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is a real personal 
thing. And, I would say to the gentle- 
man and to my colleague [Mr. Jonas] 
and all the others here who are interested 
in this problem, that I personally plan 
to mail the information which the gen- 
tleman from Missouri has placed in the 
Recorp out to as many of the people 
who are knowledgeable in the field as I 
can. I hope that the others will do like- 
wise. It needs to be read. It should 
be a warning to them as to what the 
thought in some circles might be as to 
the future attacks upon the textile work- 
ers and management of our Nation. We 
should heed the warning and prepare for 
battle before the thinking of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] finds 
converts. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITENER. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I know 
the hours is late, but will my good friend, 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
WHITENER] agree with me that if the 
Curtis philosophy as has been demon- 
strated and exhorted on the floor today 
were to apply to all industries—the great 
industries of America—would we not 
soon be out of business and we would 
have to have foreign aid from other 
countries? 

Mr. WHITENER. Well, I do not know 
about foreign aid, but I have an idea that 
if some of us were still around here we 
would be mighty strong advocates of 
some. kind of poverty program because 
it would certainly be needed in the 
Southeastern part of the United States. 

I certainly thank all of the Members 
who have participated in this extempo- 
raneous discussion. I hope that if this 
monster raises its ugly head again in the 
form of any further suggestion that we 
can all be here to knock it down. 


POLISH MILLENNIUM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. KEE). 
Under previous order of the House the 
—— from Illinois [Mr. PUCINSKI] 

is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
taken this time to call attention to the 
House and place in the Recorp for pos- 
terity to have some idea of the monu- 
mental occasion which occurred last 
night in the city of Chicago when 100,- 
000 people gathered to join in a tribute 
to the 1,000th anniversary of Poland’s 
Christianity, under the dedicated patron- 
age of His Excellency the Most Reverend 
John P. Cody, archbishop of Chicago. 

This inspiring occasion on the shores 
of Lake Michigan was arranged to re- 
mind the world that in 1966 men of good 
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will throughout the entire world were 
paying tribute to the Polish people who 
10 centuries ago adopted Christianity and 
began their glorious 10 centuries of cul- 
tural development. 

It was in the year 966 that the first 
recorded page in history about Poland’s 
Christianity comes to us. During 
these ensuing 10 centuries the Poles have 
made great contributions in the field of 
human dignity and freedom. 

Yesterday 100,000 Americans of Po- 
lish descent and Americans of all na- 
tionalities and religious beliefs and the 
various races joined in tribute to this 
millennium in Soldiers Field. 

Indeed one of the highlights of the 
occasion was when Archbishop Cody, 
himself a son of Irish parents, in flawless 
Polish told this immense audience: 

Long live the Polish nation. Long live 
the Polish faith in its church. And long live 
the people of Poland. 


The whole event was a solemn rededi- 
cation of the cause of religious freedom 
which regrettably is undergoing great 
difficulty in Poland today. 

The empty throne of His Eminence 
Stephen Cardinal Wyszynski, primate of 
Poland, served as a reminder to the en- 
tire world that he was not permitted to 
join his well wishers of Chicago in this 
momentous observance. 

Cardinal Wyszynski had been denied 
a passport by the present regime in Po- 
land. One could not help but say to him- 
self and reflect, as we watched this very 
inspiring religious manifestation, how 
foolish and how unwise the present re- 
gime in Poland was in denying Cardinal 
Wyszynski a passport for a visit to this 
country. Any gains that the Communist 
government of Poland believes it might 
have made, denying Cardinal Wyszyn- 
ski a passport to visit this country will be 
obscured by the entire rededication in 
Cardinal Wyszynski’s cause manifested 
yesterday in Chicago Soldiers Field. 
And, more important, the great belief by 
those 100,000 people who participated in 
this observance that when the final page 
of history is written, it is going to be the 
ideals of the momentous occasion being 
observed yesterday, the ideals of freedom 
and human dignity and religious free- 
dom, and the belief in the Almighty God, 
which are going to triumph and the tyr- 
anny and the oppression of those very 
people who would try to obscure Cardinal 
Wyszynski’s glorious eminence are going 
to be the people who are going to be ob- 
secured from history. 

There is no question in my mind that 
as we sat there yesterday on that beauti- 
ful evening, with a clear sky and a full 
moon, and the gentle breezes blowing 
from Lake Michigan, that one could 
understand why this great nation has 
endured ten centuries of hardship and 
efforts to destroy its will and dedication 
to its Christian belief and its undying 
and unyielding belief in the freedom of 
man. 

So, Mr. Speaker, today so that his- 
torians of the future will have a refer- 
ence in a chronicle as they view in fu- 
ture years the contributions of Poland 
and the contribution of America towards 
a recognition of her great role in the 
patchwork of human events. I should 
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like to put in the Recorp at this time 
the opening statement made by the 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, His Emi- 
nence Aloysius J. Wycislo who was the 
general chairman of yesterday’s inspir- 
ing event. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
August 28, 1966. 

It is fitting that this Millennial Souyenir 
Booklet include this historical fact, known 
only to me. 

I recall the very cordial and moving first 
encounter between Their Eminences, Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski, Primate of Poland, and 
our own late and beloved Albert Cardinal 
Meyer, just a few feet away from St. Peter’s 
Tomb, and prior to the opening of the 17th 
meeting of the Second Vatican Council on 
November 12, 1962, in Rome. I brought about 
this particular meeting in order to initiate 
the cooperation of these two Princes of the 
Church in commemorating Poland's Millien- 
nium of Christianity in the United States. 

Later, we had photographed another meet- 
ing of Their Eminences in which Cardinal 
Meyer proffered the now, well-known, in- 
vitation asking Cardinal Wyszynski to par- 
ticipate in our Chicagoland Observance of 
the Milliennium on August 28, 1966 in Sol- 
dier Field. This is how this great day started 
for us in Chicago, and was imitated all over 
the United States and Canada. 

Now it is a fact that the Primate of Poland 
could not be with us because the Communist 
Government in Poland refused to grant him 
a passport. In a lengthy letter, begging me 
to explain his absence, Cardinal Wyszynski 
said this: 

“How much all of you must have hoped for 
the presence of the Primate of Poland in your 
own Millennial Celebrations. How we strived 
and looked forward to share your rich pro- 
grams; and we were prepared to extend our- 
selves to meet your every wish. But, alas, it 
could not be. So, I beg of you, as a brother, 
let us have faith in the wisdom of God, who 
alone knows when is the appropriate time. 
In these days of the Te Deum of Poles in 
America, let us pray to be free of bitterness, 
sadness, or anger against anyone. God will 
bring us true happiness and in even greater 
measure than we expect.” 

What more need be said! 

ALOYISUS J. WYCISLO, 
Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago. 


I should also like to place in the Rec- 
orp the proclamation issued by Mayor 
Richard J. Daley, who, together with his 
entire family, spent the evening in 
prayer in Chicago’s Soldiers Field in 
paying tribute to Poland’s millennium: 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas, in 1966 the heroic nation of Po- 
land and her children dispersed throughout 
the world are celebrating the Millennium of 
Christian Birth; and 

Whereas, Chicago will host the Most Rey- 
erand Wladyslaw Rubin, Personal Delegate 
of the Primate of Poland, Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski; and 

Whereas, the City of Chicago has the larg- 
est concentration of citizens in America 
justly proud of their Polish birth and an- 
cestry; and 

Whereas, the citizens of Chicago, recogniz- 
ing the civic, cultural and religious contribu- 
tion of their fellow citizens of Polish ancestry 
deem it proper to observe the Millennium 
fittingly and properly with them; and 

Whereas, Chicagoland will pay tribute to 
Poland’s Millennium of Christianity in a 
glorious manifestation at Soldier Field on 
Sunday, August 28, 1966: 

Now, Therefore, I, Richard J. Daley, Mayor 
of the City of Chicago, do hereby proclaim 
the 28th day of August as Poland’s Millen- 
nium of Christianity—Chicagoland Ob- 
servance Sunday in Chicago, and urge all 
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citizens to take cognizance of the special 
ceremonies arranged for this day. 

Dated this 8th day of August, A.D., 1966. 

RICHARD J. DALEY, 
Mauor. 
POLAND’S MILLENNIUM OF CHRISTIANITY, CHI- 

CAGOLAND OBSERVANCE, SOLDIER FIELD 

AvuGusT 28, 1966 

Patron: His Excellency Most Reverend 
John P. Cody Archbishop of Chicago. 

General chairman: Most Reverend Aloysius 
Wycislo. 

Honorary Chairmen: Most Reverend Cletus 
F. O'Donnell, J.C.D.; Most Reverend Ray- 
mond P. Hillinger, D.D.; Most Reverend Ber- 
nard J. Sheil, D.D.; Most Reverend Vincent 
Brizgys. 

Executive board: Very Rev. Msgr. A. L. 
Abramowicz, Chairman; Rt. Rev. Msgr. E. E. 
Plawinski, Co-Chairman; Joseph Pranica, Co- 
Chairman; Adele Lagodzinka, Co-Chairman; 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. J. Zock, Treasurer; Rev. M. 
A. Bednarz, Co-Treasurer; Clem Sharp, Fi- 
nancial Secretary; Rev. M. Starzynski, C.R., 
Recording Secretary; Rev. N. Zawistanowicz, 
Co-Recording Secretary. 

Committees: Arrangements, Ceremonies, 
Charter, Civic Affairs, Crowd Control, Crowd 
Direction, Decoration, Field Reception, Grant 
Park Concert, Historical Panorama, Housing, 
Information, Legal Affairs, Marshalls, McCor- 
mick Place Banquet, Medallion, Medical, 
Membership, Memorial Booklet, Millennium 
Banquet Guest Seating, Music, Nationality 
Groups, Parish Promotion, Preliminary Pag- 
entry, Press, Priests, Program, Promotion, 
Sacristan, Sanctuary and Altar, School, 
Shrine of Our Lady of Czestochowa, Soldier 
Field Manifestation, Special Guests, Stamp, 
Transportation, TV and Radio, Usher. 


Then, Mr. Speaker, I should like to put 
in the Recorp the whole committee of 
those wonderful people who worked so 
hard yesterday to assure that the mil- 
lennium would be a success and would 
refiect the true glory of this momentous 
and historic occasion which gathered to 
Chicago Soldiers Field more than 100,000 
people: 

PROGRAM 

Master of Ceremonies: Theodore Lownik, 
Millennium Chorale-Millennium Symphony 
Orchestra under the direction of Very Rev. 
Msgr. Joseph L. Mroczkowski, Rev. Joseph N. 
Mytych, Rey. Richard J. Wojcik. 

Preliminary Pageantry Co-ordinator: Mrs. 
Frances Dymek. 
we Panorama Narrator: Bill Gris- 

ey. 

4 ENSEMBLE 

BANDS 


U.S. 5th Army Color Guard and Band; Chi- 
cago Fire Dept. Band; Polish National Al- 
liance, Council 80, Drum and Bugle Corps; 
Weber High School Band. 

NATIONAL GROUPS 

Polish National Alliance, Polish Roman 
Catholic Union, Polish Women's Alliance, 
Polish Legion of American Veterans—Dept. 
of Ill., Polish Legion of American Veterans— 
Dept. of Ill—Auxiliary, Polish Falcons of 
America—2nd District, Polish Armed Forces 
“S.P.K.”, Polish Armed Forces “S.P.K.—Circle 
15", Polish Armed Forces “S.P.K.—Circle 3”, 
Kolo Karpaczykéw, Stow. Bylych Zolnierzy i 
Polskie! Dywizji Pancerniej—Ist Division, 
Kresowa Dywizja Piechotna—Circle 5, Armia 
Krajowa, Polish Army Veterans—District 1 
S. W. A. P., Polish Paratroopers—Stow. Pols- 
kich Spadochroniarzy, Polskie Lotniczy i 
Marynarze—World War II, Sea League of 
America, Podhalanie “Polish Highlander 
Group”, Giewont “Polish Highlander Group”, 
Polish Boy Scouts “Zwiazek Harcerstwo Pols- 
kiego”, Intercollegiate Council, Coronets 
Drill Team, The Czech Catholics, Slavic Orel 
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In Exile, The Slovaks, The Croatians, The 
Latvians, The Serbian Folklore Group, Joint 
Civic Committee of Italian-Americans, 
Knights of Lithuania (Illinois-Indiana Dis- 
trict), Lithuanian Group of Chicago, The 
Hungarians, Ukrainians. 
FOLK DANCING GROUPS 

Eugeniusz Raciborski—Choreographer, 
Grupa Taneczna Polonez Eugeniusza Raci- 
borskiego Harcerstwo, Polish National Al- 
liance Youth Dance Group, Polish Roman 
Catholic Union Dance Group, Polish Women’s 
Alliance Dance Group, Sokolnictwo w Chi- 
cago, Windy City International Dancers, 
Zespól Taneczny Pani Zwiefka. 

HISTORICAL PANORAMA 

Produced and directed by Rev. Francis L, 
Lefkowicz, Ryszard Barkowski and 
Dziubak, Members of Various Parish Groups, 
Students of Chicago Area Catholic High 
Schools. 


Then I should like to put into the 
Recorp today the historical panorama, 
which was part of this very colorful and 
inspiring program, showing in seven in- 
spiring scenes the highlights of Poland's 
history during these past 1,000 years 
being honored in Chicago yesterday. The 
beautiful program tells of the 1,200 voices 
in one of the biggest choirs ever as- 
sembled in this country, singing along 
with the symphony of 50 musicians, 
which provided some of the most stirring 
music ever heard on our shores. It was 
the highlight of this program to hear 
this beautiful choir expertiy blended to- 
gether singing some of the great music 
Mat the Polish people have produced in 
their 10 centuries of cultural develop- 
ment. 

The historical panorama and the mu- 
sical program are as follows: 

HISTORICAL PANORAMA f 

Introduction: Hejnal, Clarion Call of the 
Trumpeteer of Cracow. 

I. THE EMBRACE OF GOD—966 A.D. 

The official acceptance of Christianity by 
Duke Mieszko and the Baptism of the Polish 
Nation. The Duke's wife, Princess Dabrowka, 
holds two chalices—her gift to the church on 
this occasion. The maidens with crosses 
symbolize Poland’s readiness to share the 
faith. 

Music Selections: Credo I, Chant; Gaude 
Mater Polonia, G. Gorezycki. 

Il. THE OVERFLOW OF FAITH—1387 A.D. 

The marriage of Jagiello of Lithuania to 
Jadwiga of Poland and his Baptism. The 
festive decorations denote the people’s hap- 

as Christianity is introduced to the 
entire nation of Lithuania. 

Music Selections: Kleszezmy Rekoma 
(Psalm 47), M. Gomolka; Wesel sie Krolowo 
Mila, Easter Hymn. 

Ill. THE HAWK AND THE DOVE—1410 A.D. 

The defeat of the Teutonic Knights at 
Grunwald by Jagiello and his nephew Prince 
Witold. The Christianity of Poland and 
Lithuania is preserved. 

Music Selection: Bogu Rodzica, Ancient 
Hymn, 

IV. THE POWER OF THE MADONNA—1655 A.D. 

The miraculous Appearance of Our Blessed 
Lady during the seige of the Monastery at 
Czestochowa. The Swedish Armies are 
routed. 

Music Selections: Swiety Boze, I. Dobrzyn- 
ski; Bog sie Rodzi, W. Stys; Te Deum, Chant, 
V. THE FALL OF THE CRESENT AND STAR— 
1683 AD. 

The thwarting of the Turkish threat to 
Christianity in Western Europe by King John 
Sobieski at the very gates of Vienna. The 
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citizens of Vienna and King Leopold nay 
him homage. 

Music Selection: March of John Sobieski 
to Vienna; E. Miller. 

VI. THE DEATH AND RESURRECTION OF THE 

WHITE EAGLE—1791-1920 A.D. 

A composite scene shows the partitions of 
Poland and the Cud Nad Wisla (The Miracle 
at the Vistula River). 

Music Selections: Z Dymem Pozarow K. 
Ujejski—J. Nikorowicz; Rota, M. Konop- 


“ nicka—F. Nowowiejski. 


MUSICAL PROGRAM 
PROCESSIONAL HYMNS 


1. Apel Jasnogérski, Choir, People, Organ 
and Orchestra. 

2. Gwiazdo Sliczna Wspaniala, Choir, Peo- 
ple and Organ. 

8. Pod Twa Obrone, Choir, People, Organ 
and Orchestra. 

Entrance Song: “Miluje Pan To,” Choir, 
Organ and Orchestra. 

Kyrie: Choir, People, Organ and Orchestra. 

Gloria: Choir, People, Organ and Orchestra. 

Meditation Song: “Brama Niébios,” Choir, 
Organ and Orchestra. 

Alleluia and Verse: Choir, People, Organ 


and Orchestra. 


Credo: Choir, Organ and Orchestra. 

Prayer of the Faithful: Leader of Song, 
Choir, People and Celebrant. 

Offertory Song: Choir, Organ and Orches- 
tra. 


Offertory Prelude: “Improvisations on 
‘Swiety Boze’,” M. Surzynski. 

Sanctus-Benedictus: Choir, People, Organ 
and Orchestra. 

Pater Noster: Celebrant, Choir and People. 

Agnus Dei: Choir, People, Organ and Or- 
chestra. 

Commiunion Song: “Glosza O Tobie,” 
Choir, Organ and Orchestra. 

COMMUNION HYMNS 

(1) U Drzwi Twoich, Choir, People, and 
Organ. 

(2), Twoja Czesc, Chwala, Choir, People, 
Organ and Orchestra, 

Pontifical Blessing: Choir and People. 
PILGRIMAGE TO THE SHRINE OF OUR LADY OF 
CZESTOCHOWA 

Serdeczna Matko, Choir, People and Organ. 

Prayers of Consecration, Bishop and People. 

Boze Cos Polske, Choir, People, Organ and 
Orchestra, 

The text of the Proper and Ordinary of the 
Mass in Honor of Poland’s Millennium of 
Christianity set to music by Victor Krzyzecki. 

Music by Millennium Chorale: Composed of 
1,200 members of various Parish Choirs and 
Choral Societies. 

Directors: Very Rev. Msgr. Joseph Mrocz- 
kowski, Rev. Joseph Mytych, Rev. Richard 
Wojcik. 

Organists: Sister Mary Alphonsetta, 
C. S. S. F., Annette Cislo, Reginald Sobolewski. 

Orchestra; Millennium Symphony Orches- 
tra. 

Orchestration by Thomas Filas. 

Orchestra Co-ordinator; Anton Kowal- 
kowski. 


Next, I should like to put into the 
Record the officers of the mass, clergy- 
men from all over America, who assem- 
bled in Soldiers Field yesterday to give 
life and meaning to the high tribute that 
we pay to the people of Poland and their 
undying belief in their Christian prin- 
ciples of human dignity: 

OFFICERS OF THE Mass 
PRINCIPAL CELEBRANT 

His Excellency Most Reverend John P. 
Cody, D.D., Ph. B., J. C. 

CONCELEBRANTS AND ASSISTING PRIESTS 


Most Rev: Wladyslaw Rubin. 
Most Rev. Raymond P. Hininger. 
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Most Rev. Aloysius J. Wycislo. 
Most Rev. Cletus F. O'Donnell. 
Very Rev. Bernard J. Bak, C.R. 
Very Rev. Anastasius Kuzdrzal, 
Cony. 
Very Rev. Thaddeus Pelczar, S.J. 
Rev. Bernard M. Niemier, C. S. C. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. John A. Grembowicz. 


OF. M. 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. Theodore A. Kaczoroski. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Plawinski. 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward J. Smaza. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Raymond J. Zock. 

Very Rev. Msgr. Alfred L. Abramowicz. 
Very Rev. Msgr. Bernard E. Sokolowski. 
Rev. Matt A. Bednarz. 

Rev. Louis W. Handzel. 

Rev. Chester P. Konsowski. 

Rev. John F. Koziol. 

Rev. Frank J. Lesniak. 

Rev. Joseph J. Mackowiak. 

Rev. Louis E. Nowak. 


. Edward A. Przybylski. 


. Robert Scarlotta. 


Rev. Francis S. Guistolise. 
Rev. Pierre J. Barr. 
Rev. Patrick W. Utz. 
Rev. William J. Devine. 
CHAPLAINS TO ARCHBISHOP JOHN CODY 
Rev. Norbert J. Lulinski and Rev. Edward 
F. Pajak. 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES 
Rev. Norbert Zawistanowicz. 
MASTER OF CEREMONIES TO ARCHBISHOP 
JOHN CODY 
Very Rev. Msgr. Clifford E. Bergin. 
ASSISTANT MASTERS OF CEREMONIES 
Rev. Albert R. Adamich, Rev. Aloysius A. 
Barr, Rev. Thomas C. Crosby, Rev. Louis 
Gracz, C.R., and Rev. Edward Janas, C.R. 
METROPOLITAN CROSS-BEARER 
Rev. Martin R. Borowczyk. 
MITRE AND CROSIER BEARERS 
Rev. Thomas J. Healy and Rev. Thaddeus 
J. Jakubowski. 
BOOK AND CANDLE BEARERS 
Rev. Richard J. Martin and Rev. Sylvester 
M. Urbanek. 
FAMILIARES 
Rev. Thomas A. Bradtke and Rev. Denis E. 
Quinlan. 
PROCESSIONAL CROSS-BEARER 
Rev. Marion A. Matlak. 
THURIFER 
Rev. George A. Gorski. 
ACOLYTES 
Rey. John J. Ahern, Rev. Casimir J. Kozien, 
Rev. Thaddeus J. Makuch, Rev. Thomas J. 
McHugh, Rev. Carl J. McNerney, and Rev. 
Henry P. Swider. ; 
GOSPEL READERS 
Rev. Robert Bykowski and Rev. Eugene 
Gratkowski, r 
LECTORS 
Stanislaw A. Piwowarski and Thaddeus 
Tryba. 
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LEADERS OF SONG 
Rudolph Rygiel and John Mikulski. 
SACRISTAN 
Rey. Casimir T. Szatkowski, 
COMMENTATOR 
Edward Marciniak, 
HONOR GUARD 
Knights of Columbus, 4th Degree, 
OFFERTORY GIFT BEARERS 
Mrs. Catherine Bajek, Vice-President of 
Catholic League for Religious Assistance to 
Poland. 
Miss Adele Lagodzinska, President of Polish 
Women’s Alliance of America. 
Mr. Joseph Pranica, President of Polish 
Roman Catholic Union. 


Mr. Charles Rozmarek, President of Polish 
National Alliance. 


GIFT BEARERS 
Twenty-four persons in Native Costumes 


bearing gifts for Poland—Chalices, Ciboria, 
Missals and Vestments. 


CHALICES 


Two chalices will be used for the Concele- 
brated Mass. One is a copy of the “Kielich 
Dabréwski”—Poland’s most treasured chalice 
dating to the early days of its Christianity. 
The other, and original from the year 1564 
A.D. salvaged from a Church devastated in 
World War II. 

PATENS 

Specially designed for the Concelebrated 
Mass, these bear the image of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa. 

HOSTS 

Imprinted with the image of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa and baked at the Shrine in 
Poland, they are the gift of the Primate of 
Poland, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski. 


VESTMENTS 


ned by Sister Mary Jeremiah, C.S.S.F., 
for the Chicagoland Millennium Observance, 
these 25 vestments will be presented as a gift 
to the Church in Poland. 


Then I should like to put into the 
Record a slight analysis of the beauti- 
ful but huge special altar which turned 
Soldiers Field, with its 100,000 par- 
ticipants, into a cathedral yesterday, a 
most inspiring sight. 

i The description of the altar is as fol- 
ows: 


SOLEMN PONTIFICAL MASS OF CONCELEBRATION 
IN COMMEMORATION OF POLAND’s MIL- 
LENNIUM OF CHRISTIANITY 


Credit for the impressive and unique Altar 
Ensemble for this Millennium Manifestation 
is due to the committee members Architect 
Chester Tobolski, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Stanislaus 
Piwowar, and Severin Czarnowski. The altar 
is located at the geographic center of Soldiers 
Field and constructed in such a manner as 
to offer clear visibility of the liturgy and thus 
assure the greatest participation by the 
thousands of anticipated worshipers. 

To stress the advent of Christianity into 
Poland, the sancturay area is in the form of a 
maltese cross, 96 feet in each direction from 
the central point. Centrally located within 
the sanctuary is a triumphant - cross 
emanating from a baptismal font with a con- 
tinuous flow of water to commemorate Po- 
land’s “everlasting covenant” with God at the 
foot of the Cross in 966 as she was reborn “of 
water and the Holy Spirit.” 

Surrounding the baptismal font is the cir- 
cular Altar for the concelebrated Mass—30 
feet in diameter, unique in design, symboliz- 
ing Poland’s continued fidelity to God and 
Church. This altar then in turn is sur- 
mounted by an all-embracing canopy, 40 feet 
in height with 80-foot spanning arches. 
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It was at the baptismal font in 966 that 
an unbroken and strong channel of grace 
opened up for Poland. It was from the Cross 
of Christ that the Poles did derive the 
strength for the vitality of their faith. It 
was at the Altar of God that their worship 
and sacrifice was offered. It was from the 
Altar of God that the faith of this nation was 
nourished, deepened, and strengthened by 
the bread of heaven. 


Then I should like to put into the 
Record a brief history of Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, this great symbolic reli- 
gious portrait of the Virgin Mary, which 
serves as the symbol and the patron saint 
of the people of Poland, who has guided 
those people through many, many eras of 
great hardship in their undying and un- 
yielding dedication to the principles of 
freedom. 

The description of the picture of Our 
Lady of Czestochowa, is as follows: 

OUR LADY. or CZESTOCHOWA 

The celebrated picture of. Our Lady of 
Czestochowa, according to tradition, is the 
work of St. Luke the Evangelist painted on 
a table top of cypress wood—the very table 
used by the Holy Family at Nazareth. This 
tradition seems to be borne out by the fact 
that the very thing missing from the holy 
House of Loretto is the table. Because of 
the veneration that the early Christians ac- 
corded it, the picture was secreted out of 
Jerusalem at the time of its destruction in 
the year 70 and preserved throughout the 
early Roman persecutions. In the IV cen- 
tury St. Helena, the mother of Constantine 
the Great, in searching for the True Cross, 
came across this picture and had it brought 
to Constantinople along with the other relics. 
There it remained for five centuries, held in 
esteem and noted for miracles. 


In the IX century Emperor Nicephorus * 


of Constantinople in gratitude for assistance 
presented it to Charlemagne, who in turn 
gave it to Prince Leo of Ruthenia. The 
Prince placed it in his castle at Belz near 
the city of Lwow where it remained enshrined 
for over 500 years. In 1349 Ladislaus of 
Opole was named Prince of Belz. It was 
about this time that Europe began to fear 
the Tartar threat. 

A short time after he occupied the town 
of Belz a Tartar invasion threatened the 
town. In fact, during a Tartar foray, an 
arrow shattered the Chapel window and im- 
bedded itself in the features of Our Lady. 
To prevent further damage to the miraculous 
picture Prince Ladislaus decided to transfer 
it to the town of Opole in Upper Silesia. Our 
Lady, however, had other plans. Prince 
Ladislaus got no further than the city of 
Czestochowa for it was there that Our Lady 
gave him a sign that it was Her wish to have 
the picture erected in Jasna Gora. He 
brought it from Hungary the Pauline Fathers 
as guardians of the shrine. Then on Au- 
gust 9, 1382 he had the picture enshrined in 
Czestochowa in the Church of the Assump- 
tion of B.V.M. 

In the year 1430 a group of Hussites in- 
vaded the monastery, and after slaying five 
Pauline Fathers, plundered the monastery of 
its treasures and even attempted to steal the 
picture. Tradition tells us their attempt 
failed when the horses would not budge the 
wagon containing the picture. With a curse 
the raiders hurled the picture to the ground 
with such force that it broke into three 
pieces leaving intact only the face of the 
Madonna and Child. One of them struck 
the face of the Madonna twice with his 
sabre, but when he attempted a third time, 
he fell dead. The other lawless raiders fled 
in terror. These two cuts can be seen on 
the right cheek. 

When the court artists failed to recognize 
the painting technique, Grecian artists had 
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to be summoned by Jagiello and Queen Jad- 
wiga to restore the picture. With great 
solemnity it was returned to Czestochowa 
for public veneration, which continues to be 
accorded it even to our days. 

Noteworthy is the fact that of all the 
Marian Shrines in the world Czestochows 
alone has captured and holds captive the 
hearts and dedication of an entire nation. 
It was through the intervention of Our Lady 
of Czestochowa that on December 26th, 1655 
a miraculous victory was won by a handful 
of Poles over the formidable Swedish army 
at the very walls of the besieged Monastery. 
After the enemy was completely routed, the 
King returned to pay homage to Mary. On 
April 1, 1656 King John Casimir proclaimed 
her Queen of Poland and uttered his cele- 
brated vows of Jasna Gora. The senators, 
the Army, the entire nation with one accord 
repeated the vows. In the intervening years 
the nation came frequently to the Shrine to 
rededicate itself. On September 3rd, 1717 the 
Apostolic Delegate led the nation in the 
coronation of Our Lady of Czestochowa. In 
the year 1910 Pope Pius X, now a canonized 
Saint, sent the crowns which adorn the pic- 
ture. On May 3rd, 1956 over one million and 
a half pilgrims assembled at the Shrine to 
renew their homage. At the close of the 
nine year novena in preparation for the Mil- 
lennium, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski and the 
Polish Nation once more renewed the vows of 
Jasna Gora. 

Czestochowa has been and always will be a 
National Shrine, and the miraculous picture, 
the “Heart . . of the Heart of Poland.” It 
is through Her intercession that the faith will 
continue entrenched in the hearts of the 
Polish nation in its next 1,000 years of 
Christianity. 


Then I should like to put into the REC- 
orp, in this historic chronicle, a brief 
story which appeared in the Chicago 
Sun Times so that students of history 
will be able to see how the Chicago press 
recorded this momentous occasion in 
Chicago. 

The article is as follows: 

Joy, Sorrow IN POLISH RITE 

The 1,000th anniversary of Christianity in 
Poland was observed here Sunday night in 
a counterpoint of rejoicing and sorrow. 

Thousands of Chicago area residents, most 
of them of Polish extraction, participated in 
the temporary conversion of Soldier Field to 
an outdoor cathedral, 

There was rejoicing in the strength of the 
faith, which came to Poland in 966 when its 
ruler, the Duke of Mieszko, was baptized. 

“Everyone of Polish ancestry,” said Bishop 
Wladyslaw Rubin, an auxiliary of Poland’s 
primate, Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski, “can 
justly rejoice over this warm bond with the 
nation which in the history of the Holy 
Church was always faithful . . united others 
by Christian charity, not only respected the 
religious conviction of others but even gave 
asylum to those persecuted for them.” 

But there also was an aura of sorrow in 
the ceremony because the motherland is 
governed by a regime hostile to the church. 

This was alluded to in a message sent by 
Cardinal Wyszynski and read by Rubin. 


CARDINAL’S MESSAGE 


“We thank God,” the primate said, “that 
our nation, although sometimes defeated, was 
never destined to die in the turbulent years 
of its history—that it was always calm in 
days of triumph and in moments of adversity, 
in the dark hours of oppression and at the 
dawn of independence.” 

The message was read before a crowd esti- 
mated at 100,000 by John M. Trinka, director 
of special events for the Chicago Park Dis- 
trict. 

The crowd began to assemble at 4 p.m, for 
& program which opened with folk dancing 
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and singing by combined Chicago area 
Polish groups. 2% h 

It was followed by a pageant of music, 

narration and parade floats. 
HISTORY TRACED 

The pageant traced the history of Christi- 
anity in Poland from 966 to Nov. 11, 1918, 
when present-day Poland was established. 

After the pageant, a candlelight proces- 
sion of 2,000 laity and clergy moved from the 
south end of the stadium to a massive altar 
constructed in the north end. 

Archbishop John P. Cody presided at a 
concelebration of the mass in Polish and 
English. 

After the mass, the celebrants proceeded 
to the far north end of the stadum where 
a massive portrait of Our Lady of Czesto- 
chowa stood. 

Brief prayers were recited before the por- 
trait of the Virgin to whom are attributed 
miracles, including the deliverance of 
Polish armies from their enemies. 


I should also like to put into the 
Recorp a cablegram from Pope Paul to 
Archbishop John Cody on this historic 
occasion. 

The cablegram is as follows: 


POPE PAUL CABLE TO ARCHBISHOP JOHN Copy, 
Sent AUGUST 22, 1966 
AUGUST 25, 1966. 
His Excellency Archbishop Copy CURIA, 
Chicago, Ill.: 

Your See City venerable brother is host to 
the formal celebration in the United States 
of America of the Millennium of Christianity 
in Poland and we cordially greet all those par- 
ticipating in prayer and sacrifice for the be- 
loved Polish people while in pledge of abun- 
dant heavenly graces we impart from our 
heart to you venerable brother to the bishops, 
priests, religious and faithful attending the 
ceremonies our particular fatherly apostolic 
benediction. 

Paulus PP VI. 


I should also like to put into the RECORD 
a telegram sent by His Excellency Stefan 
Cardinal Wyszynski to Archbishop Cody 
telling of his great sorrow that he could 
not personally participate on this oc- 
casion. Cardinal Wyszynski had been 
invited by the people of Chicago 3 years 
ago to attend and, indeed, to deliver the 
benediction and the oration on this his- 
toric occasion, but the present regime 
in Poland refused to give him a passport 
for this visit. 

The telegram is as follows: 

Warsaw, 
August 17, 1966. 
TELEGRAM FromM His EXCELLENCY STEFAN 

CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI TO His EXCELLENCY 

ARCHIBISHOP Copy 
His Excellency Archbishop Copy, 

Chicago, III.: 

On the occasion of the celebration of the 
1000th Anniversary of the Baptism of Poland 
in Chicago, the Bishops of Poland—gathered 
with thousands and thousands of the people 
of God before the throne of Our Lady of Czes- 
tochowa—wish to express to your Excellency, 
to the Clergy and to all American Catholics 
of Polish origin their heartfelt appreciation 
as they join you all in prayer for the Mil- 
lenial Poland. 

We gratefully appreciate your Excellency’s 
inspiring leadership in prayer for the in- 
tention of Poland. 

With best regards to our brothers in Christ 
in an assembly around the person of your 
Excellency, we reiterate our sentiments of 
highest esteem, Christian unity, and fraternal 
love. 

STEFAN CARDINAL WYszyNsKI, 
Primate of Poland. 
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I should like next to put into the 
Record the message of Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski sent to the people of Chicago 
and America in deep appreciation for the 
fact that in this country, within the walls 
of our freedom, we are able to observe 
this historic occasion without any inter- 
ference from the authorities. 

The message is as follows: 


STEFAN CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI’'S MESSAGE TO 
POLANDS MILLENIUM OF CHRISTIANITY CHI- 
CAGOLAND OBSERVANCE 

AvucustT 28, 1966. 

My Dear Fellow-Countrymen in the United 
States of North America: As Catholic Poland 
celebrates her 1,000th anniversary of Chris- 
tianity, she perseveres in a prayerful hymn 
of praise—We glorify you, O God—a hymn 
which ascends to the throne of God, through 
the intercession of the Immaculate Virgin 
Mother of God, for the greater honor and 
glory of the Most Blessed Trinity. 

When Mieszko I, the duke of Gniezno, re- 
ceived Baptism on April 14, 1966, an unbroken 
channel of grace opened up for our nation 
and brought forth a hundredfold fruit, both 
in our country and abroad, so that our nation 
has merited the unique title—Poland ever 
faithful—while our faith has won universal 
admiration, 

This is the reason why the entire world, 
under the leadership of Pope Paul VI, is 
joining us in the observance of the Millenium 
of Christianity in Poland. 

Here in Poland, prepared by a nine-year 
old novena for the Millenial Jubilee, under 
the protection of our Lady of Czestochowa, 
the entire nation thanks the Triune God for 
its fidelity to God, to the Cross, to the Gospel, 
to the Church of Christ and to her Shepherds. 

We thank God for the illustrious ranks of 
Saints, who walked through the cities and 
villages of Poland, rose to the heights of 
Christian perfection in Poland, and here, in 
Poland, gained the glory of Martyrs, Confes- 
sors, Bishops, Virgins, Mothers—true leaders 
of the Christian Spirit—true salt of the soil 
of Poland. 

We thank God that our nation—although 
sometimes defeated was never destined to die 
in the turbulent years of its history—always 
calm in days of triumph and in moments of 
adversity, in the dark hours of oppression 
and at the dawn of independence—always 
full of dynamic vigor born of faith in its 
resurrection. 

The Pole is attached to His Catholicism 
and he values it as a stable cohesive element 
in his national spirit. Our nation had never 
any doubt about the true meaning of Chris- 
tian suffering. 

Our belief in the resurrection of the body 
was always identified with a belief in the 
resurrection of Poland. For us a “Pole” is 
synonymous with a “Catholic.” Even today 
this is not a mere slogan but a living reality, 
which has a profound influence on our per- 
sonal and family life and in our social, na- 
tional and public problems. 

We are thankful to God for the splendid 
gift of Christ’s sanctifying grace. This di- 
vine life has enriched us personally and so- 
cially under the protective mantle of the 
Roman Catholic Church and through the 
powerful intercession of the Mother of God, 
the Mother of the Church and of all children 
of God. 

Ever conscious of the invigorating presence 
of the Mother of God in our national life, 
during ten centuries of our religious life, 
rightly called the Marian piety, the Bishops 
of Poland, in a solemn assembly on the 
Bright Mountain on May 3, 1966 have turned 
our nation into “a motherly serfdom of 
Mary” in the hope that this act of heroic 
confidence in her powerful intercession will 
restore freedom to the Church of God among 
all nations, including our own, and bring 
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about the renewal of the human race in ac- 
cordance with the directive of the Second 
Vatican Council. 

In a special way we thank God for the 
divine impetus which has solidified our na- 
tion in a common bond of unity—a bond 
which has never ceased to unite the Poles 
even when they had to leave their native soil 
in quest of bread for their families. 

The best evidence of this throbbing reli- 
gious unity is Poland in the diaspora, espe- 
cially the American Polonia. 

This bond of religious and national unity 
has flourished especially among you in the 
United States—a gift you have received from 
your grandfathers and fathers who used to 
begin their long journey overseas with the 
precious gift of faith in their hearts and with 
a crucifix and a picture of the Mother of 
God in their hands. 

No matter where you have settled, your 
first concern was a chapel, a church, a Polish 
parish, a Catholic school for your children 
where you fostered your fidelity to God's 
word and cultivated your love of the native 
tongue. 

And so it is today, Polish parishes, Polish 
language, religious hymns, well developed so- 
cial life, parish confraternities, various publi- 
cations, books, parochial schools and, above 
all, the Polish Seminary at Orchard Lake—all 
these are an amazing testimony of your vigor- 
ous national and religious life. 

Not only have you guarded the rich herit- 
age you brought from Poland, but you have 
also given evidence of your loving remem- 
brance of the land of your forefathers by 
your relief work, your pilgrimages to Poland, 
and by your numerous help through the 
Catholic League for Religious Assistance to 
Poland and other relief agencies. I know 
how eager you were to see the Primate of 
Poland in the United States to witness the 
numerous observances of the 1,000th anni- 
versary of the Baptism of Poland, You have 
spared no efforts to include your parishes in 
my anticipated long itinerary. 

Who can express my deep appreciation of 
your gracious invitations and my eagerness 
to meet you all in person? 

It was a source of great joy to me to re- 
ceive so many invitations from the American 
Hierarchy, bishops and priests of Polish ori- 
gins, Polish organizations and confraterni- 
ties,, parishes and schools, the Polish Semi- 
nary at Orchard Lake, and the American Uni- 
versities. But apparently, in the designs of 
Divine Providence, this is not the time to 
fulfill your wishes. 

I ask you, My Fellow-Countrymen, put your 
trust in God. He alone will select the hour 
and the day. 

When the American Polonia shall sing its 
solemn Te Deum in observance of Poland's 
Millennium of Christianity, let there be no 
regrets, no sorrow, no anger against anyone. 
God will console us and fill our hearts with 
greater joy than we have anticipated. 

Even today I can hear the everlasting echo 
of jubilant Polish heart beats in prayerful 
thanksgiving at the crossroads of Poland's 
history. I join you in spirit and pray for you 
as you celebrate Poland's Millennium of 
Christianity. 

We prayer for you at the shrine of Czesto- 
chowa on May 3, 1966, and together with our 
nation we have entrusted you to the loving 
embrace of the Mother of God. We con- 
tinuously pray for you whenever the Bishops 
of Poland sing the Te Deum with the people 
of God. We are single in purpose and un- 
divided in heart—all eternally grateful to 
God for the precious gift of faith. 

Dearly beloved Archbishops, and Bishops, 
priests and all of the household of the Faith, 
please accept brotherly regards from the Pri- 
mate of Poland which I am sending to you 
in the name of bishops, priests, religious com- 
munities and the ever faithful people of 
Poland. 
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Tomy ads a my dear Fellow-Countrymen, 
may I add the Primate's blessing on the oc- 
casion of the Observance of the Great Te 
Deum by the American Polonia. 

In fraternal love I entrust you all to the 
protection of Our Lady of Czestochowa. 

STEFAN CARDINAL WYSZYNSKI, 
Primate of Poland. 

(Given at Warsaw, in July 1966 in the 

1000th year of the Baptism of Poland.) 


Representing Cardinal Wyszynski was 
Bishop Rubin, who had come here from 
Rome to deliver the message of Cardinal 
Wyszynski, and I would like to put in the 
Recor Bishop Rubin's own remarks fol- 
lowing the message from Cardinal Wys- 


The remarks are as follows: 


BisHop RUBIN’S “PERSONAL MESSAGE” DE- 
LIVERED AUGUST 28, 1966 AT SOLDIER FIELD 


Thus speaks to you the HEART OF THE 
PRIMATE OF POLAND, the Primate of the 
Sacred Millennium of Poland, the Good 
Shepherd of the People of God, whom God 
has endowed with manifold gifts according 
to the tremendous needs of these troubled 
times. It ‘is the heart of the Primate that 

by reason of his spiritual mission, the 
Primate, who by reason of his spiritual mis- 
sion represents the rich spiritual attainments 
of the Nation: namely ten centuries of fi- 
delity to God, the Church and the Father- 
land. It is the heart of the Primate who to- 
day leads the Nation in its most difficult trial 
in history to a glorious future. 

Toward this future the whole believing 
Nation advances following the leadership of 
the Primate with full confidence in their 
Father and Shepherd. 

This Christian future of the Nation 
founded on a thousand years of fidelity to 
God, the Cross and the Gospel will be as- 
sured for Poland by generations which will 
draw strength from the spirit vivifying this 
present generation of the Millennium which 
declares so staunchly its allegiance and loyal- 
ty to the Primate, the Episcopate and the 
Church. 

The future is God's tomorrow, which to- 
day Holy Church is preparing in Poland fol- 
lowing the guide lines of the Second Vati- 
can Council and excellently interpreting the 
signs of today’s and tomorrow's times. The 
Church in Poland is preparing today this 
Christian tomorrow in the spirit of brother- 
hood, forgiveness, and love, which Christ had 
taught and John XXIII has most excellent- 
ly adapted to our times. The Church in Po- 
land today is preparing a Christian future in 
its struggle for the dignity of the human per- 
son and his rights. Every man is something 
great, something sacred, redeemed by the 
Blood of Christ. Therefore the Church de- 
mands respect for the rights of man, in all 
aspects, especially in the matter of con- 
science and freedom of conscience. 

As long as people will not respect the rights 
of each and every man so long there will be 
no “Pacem in Terris’—(Peace on Earth). 
Thus spoke Pope John. In this spirit the 
Church in Poland is preparing the Christian 
future of the nation. It is in this spirit 
that the primate, who spoke to you, teaches 
us today. 

The heart of the Primate of Poland has 
spoken to you, the heart of him who with 
his eyes fixed upon the countenance of 
the Mother of God, Virgin, Queen of Poland 
with confidence and unshaken faith together 
with the shepherds, the bishops leads 
(guides) our Nation into the future of a new 
Millennium marked by Her (Mary's) victori- 
ous presence: 

The heart of the Primate, always kind, al- 
ways understanding and forgiving all, loving 
all, even enemies, has spoken. 

You have heard the Primate of Poland 
speak above all to you, American Poles who 
are so eloquently united with the Polish 
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Nation, to you whom God in His Providence 
has chosen to be witness on American soil 
to the very great values of Poland's Sacred 
Millennium. 

You have felt how dear and close you are 
to him, as brothers of the same blood, spring- 
ing from the same national stock. 

Everyone of Polish ancestry can justly re- 
joice over this warm bond with the Nation 
which in the history of Holy Church was 
“always faithful”, the Nation which in its 
national history never violated an interna- 
tional treaty, united others by Christian 
charity, not only respected the religious con- 
victions of others but even gave asylum to 
those persecuted for them. This ought to 
gladden the heart of every Pole that he is 
descended from a nation of Saints, Martyrs, 
knights, scholars, scientists and workers in 
various fields of human endeavor, of heroic 
mothers and fathers the motto “For our 
liberty and yours” gave to many nations and 
to this splendid nation in which you live 
many Polish Champions of freedom and lib- 
erty amidst the toils and labors and unceas- 
ing spiritual combat the primate and the 
whole church in Poland runs out toward you, 
so to speak, in thought and heart, our dear 
Polish Catholic brothers of Chicago, embrac- 
ing your cares, your longings, your work, your 
perseverance, your hopes and desires. 

Attune your hearts in accord with the 
jubilant tone in which the whole Polish Na- 
tion sings forth the glory of God in this 
Jubilee Year of its Millennium of Baptism. 

From this uniting harmony built on our 
common historical heritage flow our mutual 
obligations to which we owe fidelity and per- 
severance in execution. In the Polish Nation 
the greatest heroes and champions drew their 
uprightness, power and saintness from their 
Holy Faith always their glorious 
undertakings with prayer before the altar of 
God. 

The noblest and bravest Polish heroes 
fondled the rosary beads; the heroic knights 
of Poland bore a breastplate bearing the 
image of the Mother of God and their most 
honored title was “Slave of Mary”. 

From such a Nation you have come forth, 
a Nation which possesses a truly Christian 
heritage acquired over a thousand years in 
every line of human endeavor. 

On May 15 last year, in the Basilica of St. 
Peter this question was addressed to a multi- 
tude of several thousand Poles by Pope Paul 
VI: “Who are you?” And from the lips of 
the common Father of all the faithful came 
this unusually obligating answer about the 
greatness of the Polish Nation. There went 
forth to us a fervent plea that we listen to 
the impressive voice which carries the echo 
of distant times: “the voice of the most dis- 
tinguished men and women, the voice of 
heroes, artists, the voice of youths, the voice 
of the lowliest, the voice of the saints.” 

The Holy Father said that “it is a beautiful 
duty to listen to the voice of history, because 
it becomes a message handed down from 
generation to generation”, that the memory 
of bygone times is an ennobling and wise 
school, emhances the moral education of a 
Nation and finally gives a sense of one's 
worth and dignity, a love of one’s freedom 
and one’s unity, as well as a favor for con- 
certed united effort”. 

Obedient to the wise words of our Holy 
Father let us attune our voices, our minds, 
our wills, our souls with the choir of ages, 
with the choir of generations of the baptised 
nation, 

The purpose of this will be to promise God 
Almighty (as we sing our Te Deum of 
Thanks) and to the Mother of God, Virgin 
Queen of Poland, that we will live the pres- 
ent moment, live each moment of life that 
God gives us to its utmost depth as People 
of God’s Holy Millennium ever mindful of 
the future. 

God has given you living members of the 
American Polonia talents with which you 
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can enrich the American Fatherland, 
strengthen the ties with the Land of your 
Forefathers, and keep loyalty to the Church 
of God. You are rich with the wealth of 20 
centuries of Catholic culture, 10 long cen- 
turies of Polish culture and two centuries of 
American dynamism. Such riches carry 
responsibility. 

Let us unite ourselves with living Catholic 
Poland, her Primate, Bishops and priests, 
with the children of Poland in their native- 
land and those dispersed over the whole 
world. 

Let us place ourselves without reservation 
in the hands of our best Mother, Our Lady 
of Czestochowa, the Queen of Poland and 
the Immaculate Patroness of the United 
States in our toil, our struggle and victorious 
days of the new Millennium. Her good, 
maternal hands will clasp your Polish Amer- 
ican Parishes, your schools, organizations, 
societies, convents, in which the Sisters work 
with ant-like assiduity, hospitals, the sick, 
the wearied and above all, your youth, that 
it may advance in this same spirit of the 
Millennium values of Christian Poland into 
the future, which is also God's future. 

Once again, I thank the whole American 
Nation, the American Hierarchy, Bishops and 
priests of Polish descent, all of you beloved 
Polish Americans for this wonderful day 
made possible by your toil and effort, a day 
ss — of the Millennium of Christian 

olan 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
put in the Record today an article which 
appeared in the Chicago Sun-Times to- 
day, and indeed the world press, an arti- 
cle from Czestochowa, Poland, in which 
Cardinal Wyszynski has denounced the 
present regime for refusing him a pass- 
port to participate in this momentous 
occasion. 

The article is as follows: 

POLISH PRIMATE HuRLS CHARGES AT REGIME 


CZESTOCHOWA, Potann.—Stefan Cardinal 
Wyszynski charged Sunday that the Polish 
Communist governments treats as second- 
class citizens the Roman Catholics who have 
worked to build its steel mills and other 
industrial showpieces. 

He also accused the government of “using 
power originating from the believing Catho- 
lic people to harness public resources to 
the chariots of militant atheism.” 


CHICAGO TRIP BARRED 


A crowd estimated at more than 100,000 
massed below the walls of Czestochowa’s 
“Black Madonna” monastery to applaud the 
cardinal in the celebration of Poland’s 1,000 
years of Christianity. The crowd chanted 
a greeting to Polish-American Catholics ob- 
serving the anniversary in Chicago, 

Cardinal Wyszynski was to have led a 
Chicago celebration, but the Warsaw gov- 
ernment barred him from foreign travel in 
retaliation for the Polish bishops’ 1965 let- 
ter of forgiveness to the German bishops. 


WANTS HAPPINESS 


In his sermon, the primate renewed de- 
mands for respect of Catholic rights and for 
“freedom for the church.” Assailing Com- 
munist-promoted atheism, he said: 

“We cannot agree after 10 centuries linked 
to Christ and His Gospel, Poland should at 
anybody’s wish he parted from them 
It arouses reservations and anxiety in our 
souls, all these forms of violence, of limit- 
ing freedom, of discriminations, of divid- 
ing us as a nation into those who believe 
and are second-class citizens with inferior 
rights and those who don't believe and have 
all rights.” 

Frequently interrupted by applause, the 
primate continued in words obviously ad- 
dressed to the Communist regime: 
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“We humbly offer this request. Under- 
stand, dear brothers, that Poland is Catho- 
lic and that it also wants happiness, well- 
being and progress and will willingly work 
for them. 

“FOR THE PEOPLE 

“More than 90 per cent are believers (of 
Catholicism) and no one else but these be- 
lievers have built the Nowa Huta foundry 
and all other steel mills and all factories 
and all industrial complexes. For this hon- 
est work, for this work full of obedience to- 
ward the ruling circles of our nation, respect 
and recognition of our rights are due to 
ust 

The Lenin steel mill at Nowa Huta, near 
Cracow, is often regarded as the largest sin- 
gle economic achievement of Poland under 
communism. 

Cardinal Wyszynski also said: 

"Neither the churches nor its priests want 
privileges. We have voluntarily renounced 
all material wealth: The primate and 
bishops have given back all their land which 
the church once owned and we will never 
ask for them because we believe that they 
can and should serve the hard-working farm 
people. But, ready for all sacrifices, we de- 
sire freedom for the church in our father- 
land.” 

‘After it became definite the primate would 
be unable to go to Chicago, he called Sun- 
day's service especially for men and youths. 

The “Black Madonna” of Czestochowa, a 
‘centuries-old madonna-and-child painting 
worshiped by many Poles as the queen of 
Poland, hung over the outdoor altar. 

MESSAGE TO CHICAGO 


Noting that he had hoped to be in 
Chicago, the primate said: 

“With humility one must leave everything 
to divine providence, so I have remained 
home to gladly join in our common prayer. 
But we desire to send to Chicago, to our 
countrymen, to the stadium (Soldiers Field) 
these words.” 

Then the crowd chanted after the cardi- 
nal: 

“To our countrymen gathered in Chicago 
at the great Te Deum of overseas Poles, we 
convey the greetings, Jesus Christ be 

raised.” 


p 

The primate also expressed appreciation 
to Polish Catholics, especially those in the 
United States, for “the help they have given 
our fatherland in its reconstruction from 
the rubble and misery of war.” 


One cannot help but feel sorry for 
the misguided leaders of Poland today 
who cannot understand this historic oc- 
casion yesterday—indeed, covering 10 
centuries, 1,000 years, of a brave peo- 
ple’s dedication to a faith that neither 
time nor anyone else. will ever destroy. 

Cardinal Wyszynski properly laments 
the fact that he was not permitted to 
personally participate in this great his- 
toric occasion. It is an occasion, Mr. 
Speaker, that I feel confident is going to 
live in the hearts of Americans for many 
decades to come. As a Chicagoan, I am 
proud of the tribute that the people of 
Chicago paid yesterday to the people— 
yes, the brave and gallant people—of Po- 
land, who today, against great odds and 
frequently against great personal safety, 
continue as their forefathers did a thou- 
sand years ago to express their undying 
faith in the Christian belief that the hu- 
man soul, human dignity; and human 
freedom must triumph against all. 

The great manifestation last night in 
Soldiers Field has given us all new hope 
and renewed vigor in the justice of their 
cause. 
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A POINT FOR LEGAL ETHICS 
Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 


Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
recently received a copy of a letter sent 
to the Committee on Professional Ethics 
of the American Bar Association by R. 
Richardson King, New Orleans, La., at- 
torney. In the letter, Mr. King urges 
the Ethics Committee to look into the 
highly questionable conduct of Arthur 
Kinoy, witnessed before the House Un- 
American Activities Committee. 

With the many varied statements 
made by persons standing on all sides of 
the controversy which arose, I believe the 
statements made and the questions posed 
by Mr. King are both valid and timely. 

It is also fortunate that a practicing 
attorney and member of the association 
has taken the time to concern himself 
with this issue and make his stand 
known. I therefore include Mr. King’s 
letter in the Recor at this point: 

AUGUST 24, 1966. 
COMMITTEE ON PROFESSIONAL ETHICS, 
American Bar Association, 
Chicago, III. 

GENTLEMEN: I feel that it is my duty as a 
practicing lawyer and a member in good 
standing of the American Bar Association to 
write your Committee. 

The purpose of this letter is to voice in 
the strongest possible terms my violent ob- 
jection to the disgraceful and reprehensible 
conduct of Arthur Kinoy, in his recent ap- 
pearance before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 

“Professor” Kinoy’s behavior before the 
HUAC has brought discredit upon the entire 
legal profession and the once high esteem 
that it held is rapidly disappearing because 
of the tactics of Kinoy and his ilk. 

The Rules set up by Congress on a wit- 
ness’ right to counsel before a Congressional 
Committee are very clear. The witness may 
consult his lawyer, but may not be coached 
by him when asked a difficult question. 
Counsel, may, when recognized by the chair- 
man, address the committee, but only under 
very special circumstances (not existing 
here) does. counsel for a witness have the 
right to cross-examine other witnesses. Not- 
withstanding, this is precisely what Messrs. 
Kinoy and William Kunstler (representing 
the ACLU) did before the HUAC. 

The chairman allowed these attorneys great 
latitude in arguing their point. However, 
when he overruled them, Mr. Kinoy made a 
scene, refused to leave the room when or- 
dered, and shouted, Don't touch a lawyer“, 
when Capitol police tried to eject him. 

He was finally removed, kicking and 
screaming—an utterly disgraceful spectacle 
who hardly deserves any of the special priv- 
Ueges normally afforded to lawyers. 

Canon 15 of the ABA professional ethics 
states in part: “Nothing operates more 
certainly to create or to foster popular prej- 
udice against lawyers as a class, and to 
deprive the profession of that full measure 
of public esteem and confidence which be- 
Jongs to the proper discharge of its duties 
than does the false claim, often set up by 
the unscrupulous in defense of questionable 
transactions, that it is the duty of the 
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lawyer to do whatever may enable him to 
succeed in winning his client's cause. 

It is improper for a lawyer to assert in 
argument his personal belief in his client's 
innocence or in the justice of his cause”. 

Canon $2 of the ABA professional ethics 
states: “No client, corporate or individual, 
however powerful, nor any cause, civil or 
political, however important, is entitled to 
receive nor should any lawyer render any 
service or advice involving disloyalty to the 
law whose ministers we are, or disrespect of 
the judicial office, which we are bound to up- 
hold, or corruption of any person or persons 
exercising a public office or private trust, or 
deception or betrayal of the public. When 
rendering any such improper service or ad- 
vice, the lawyer invites and merits stern and 
just condemnation. Correspondingly, he ad- 
vances the honor of his profession and the 
best interest of his client when he renders 
service or gives advice tending to impress 
upon the client and his undertaking exact 
compliance with the strictest principles of 
moral law. He must also observe the statute 
law, though until a statute shall have been 
construed and interpreted by competent ad- 
judication, he is free and is entitled to ad- 
vise as to its validity and as to what he con- 
scientiously believes to be its just meaning 
and extent. But above all a lawyer will find 
his highest honor in a deseryed reputation 
for fidelity to private trust and to public 
duty, as an honest man and as a patriotic 
and loyal citizen.” : 

It seems rather obvious that Mr. Kinoy, 
and his compatriot, Mr. Kunstler, have vio- 
lated Canons 15 and 32. 

Moreover, from my reading of the con- 
temptuous attitude of several of the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the Committee, 
there is a strong possibility that these wit- 
nesses had been instructed by their lawyers 
as to how to conduct themselves before the 
Committee. 

You are urged to look into the reprehen- 
sible performances of the above lawyers at 
the earliest possible date and take whatever 
action against them you deem appropriate. 

In the case of Arthur Kinoy, I might add, 
that it is a sad commentary to Rutgers Uni- 
versity that they have such a man as Kinoy 
on their faculty, where he is in a position to 
influence budding young lawyers. 

Yours very truly, 
R. RICHARDSON KING. 


HCUA AND THE COURTS 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsH- 
BROOK] may extend his remarks at this 
Point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent hearings of the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities regarding the 
providing of aid to the Vietcong by vari- 
ous groups of American citizens caused 
a furor in more than one area. As was 
anticipated, the protesters made the 
hearings quite interesting from a news 
standpoint. Possibly overlooked by some 
was the precedent set by Judge Howard 
F. Corcoran of Washington in attempt- 
ing to hold up a congressional commit- 
tee hearing by court action. Although 
the ruling was quickly set aside, the 
reverberations on Capitol Hill left no 
doubt as to the extreme nature of the 
judicial action. 


% ˙·- ;,, , 
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I include two pertinent editorials from 
the New York Daily News and the Buf- 
falo Evening News on the subject of the 
hearings in the Recorp at this point: 


[From the New York Daily News, 
Aug. 17, 1966] 


Corcoran AGAINST CONGRESS 


The Corcoran abovenamed is Federal Judge 
Howard F. Corcoran of Washington. He is 
younger brother of Thomas G. Corcoran, an 
early New Dealer pet-named Tommy the Cork 
by none other than President F. D. Roosevelt. 

Judge Corcoran on Monday issued an or- 
der temporarily restraining the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities from hold- 
ing hearings—set for yesterday morning— 
on a bill to make Americans aiding U.S. ene- 
mies in peacetime liable to prison raps of 
up to 20 years. 

The bill is aimed primarily at the Vietniks, 
Reds, Pinks and kindred cooties (World War I 
term for lice) who obstruct our Viet Nam 
War effort and help our Red enemies in every 
Way they can dream up. 

Corcoran issued his order at the behest 
of the American Civil Liberties Union. A 
special three-judge court briefly reviewed 
the order yesterday and threw it out, and 
the hearings began on schedule—amid ob- 
viously prearranged disorders. But today the 
same three-man court (including Corcoran!) 
is to consider a temporary injunction barring 
the hearings till further notice. 

The House committee’s acting chairman, 
Representative Joz Poot, Democrat; of Texas, 
says the charge that the famous Congression- 
al unit is trying to suppress lawful dissent is 
merely a red herring dragged across the trail 
of the abovementioned saboteurs of the U.S. 
fight to save Southeast Asia from a Commu- 
nist takeover. Adds Representative Poor: 

“Aiding an enemy of your country in time 
of war has always been regarded as trea- 
son. .. Sending aid, or attempting to send 
aid, to an enemy of the United States is an 
overt act; it is not mere dissent.” 

The proposed law would enable the Gov- 
ernment to prosecute for treasonous acts in 
time of undeclared but real war. 

We think this episode is the latest signal 
of the clear and present danger of dictator- 
2 8 judges in the U.S.A. (“A court telling 

ional committee it can't hold a 
* Ae says House Speaker JOHN McCor- 
Mack, Democrat, of Massachusetts. “Why, 
we might as well not have any Congress at 
all!” 
: JUDICIAL IMPUDENCE 

So we believe Congress should (1) pass the 
20-year bill, (2) repass it in the event (we 
hope unlikely) of a Presidential veto, and (3) 
send the State Legislatures the proposed 
Dirksen constitutional amendments revers- 
ing the Earl Warren Supreme Court on legis- 
lative reapportionment and prayers in pub- 
He schools. 

This would be a triple punch-in-the-snoot 
warning to courts to quit making laws. 

Congress might well, we feel, consider im- 
peaching Judge Corcoran. And why decent 
Americans should have any further respect 
for the American Civil Liberties Union, we 
fail to see. How about the ACLU backing a 
few anti-Communist causes? 


[From the Buffalo Evening News, Aug. 18, 
1966] 


HCUA’s RIGHT To Inquire 
We have no idea whether the stormy hear- 
ings being held by the House Committee on 


Un-American Activities will, in the end, have 
served any legitimate legislative or other use- 


ful public purpose. 
But we have no doubt whatever that the 
committee has a to proceed with its in- 


right 
quiry so long as it acts for Congress; that 
this right is as basic and fundamental as the 
constitutional existence of Congress itself, 
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and that no court but only Congress itself 
has the power to stop it. 

The HCUA’s investigational methods have 
long been controversial and they have fre- 
quently been restrained or rebuked by the 
courts in situations where they were held to 
exceed the committee’s proper mandate or 
to infringe the rights of individuals sum- 
moned as involuntary witnesses. Not until 
now, however, has amy court presumed to 
enjoin a committee of Congress from con- 
ducting any inquiry which that committee 
deemed to be Within its proper legislative 
province. 

This is akin to imposing a prior censorship. 
It is like telling Congress it mustn't hold a 
hearing because, if it did, it might be offensive 
to someone's. rights. Thus, the granting of 
this kind of injunction, by District Judge 
Howard F. Corcoran, was such a startling 
judicial interference with the legislative pre- 
rogative that it was roundly—and properly— 
denounced in the House even before a three- 
judge appeal court had time to reverse it the 
next day. 

The HCUA, In any case, had no intention 
of letting either one judge’s injunction or 
the disruptive tactics of a typical claque of 
rioting demonstrators and hostile witnesses 
dissuade it from its investigation. 

As usual with this committee, the sub- 
ject matter of its inquiry is in that touchy 
borderland where freedom of political opinion 
and expression, which Congress may not in- 
fringe, shades off into overt acts of sub- 
version or, in this case, of aid and comfort 
to an undeclared but very real enemy. 

But while the need for circumspect be- 
havior by the committee is clear, the stated 
purpose of its hearing seems to us entirely 
proper. It is an investigation of overt aid 
to an undeclared enemy—of money, blood 
or other aid sent to the Viet Cong, as well as 
overt acts of interference with the U.S. mili- 
tary effort. It derives its legislative relevance 
from the fact that such acts, while fitting the 
classic definition of treason if committed in 
time of official war, are in something of a 
legal shadowland when committed under 
present conditions of unofficial war. 

Congress, through the HCUA, surely has a 
right to try to clarify the criminal status of 
such activities—just as it has a duty to con- 
duct its inquiry fairly, responsibility and 
with due regard not only for the rights of 
its witnesses but also for this nation’s broad 
constitutional tolerance of every citizen’s 
right to dissent, even of militant dissent in a 
time of war. 


SPACE-AGE TECHNOLOGY SHOULD 
BE APPLIED TO SOCIAL PROB- 
LEMS ‘ 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 


from South Carolina? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 


Speaker, I noted with interest the intro- 
duction of a bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management by a 
number of our colleagues from the other 
side of the aisle and, likewise, by several 
Republican Senators. 

I would like to congratulate these 
Members for their recognition of the 
desirability of applying space-age tech- 
nology in helping to solve social problems 
such as pollution, crime, traffic manage- 
ment, education, and other areas of gov- 
ernmental activity. 
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It appears that Richard Nixon’s state- 
ment during the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign indicating that he and the late 
President Kennedy had the same goals 
but different approaches is borne out in 
this case. 

I am pleased to see that there appears 
to be great hope for a bipartisan ap- 
proach to this plan. A similar proposal 
was intorduced by Senator GAYLORD 
NELSON last year and subsequently by 
the gentleman from California, Con- 
gressman JAMES Corman, the gentleman 
from Maryland, CARLTON R. SICKLES; 
and myself—all Democrats. 

This proposal followed on the heels of 
the leadership of my own State of Cali- 
fornia and our great Gov. Edmund G. 
Brown in establishing a program to util- 
ize the capacities of the aerospace in- 
dustry. Governor Brown recently 
stated: 

Our aerospace studies not only demon- 
strated that the system analysis concept 
would work; it showed that in some cases it 
was the only concept that would cut through 
the redtape and the customs arising from 
generations of solving social problems in the 
same old ways. 


Four studies, on transportation, crime 
and delinquency, information systems, 
and waste management have already 
been completed in California. Four more 
are underway concerning social welfare, 
land-use information, solid waste man- 
agement, and a criminal data informa- 
tion network. 


These studies would not provide a 


magic solution to the problems involved. 


The application of systems engineering 
and systems analysis, however, could en- 
able us to determine the probable effect 
of a given method that might be pro- 
posed as a solution to a given problem. 
It can also help us to know and recog- 
nize patterns and relationships that we 
could not discover in any other way. 

The primary difference in the recent 
Republican proposal and the bill which I 
introduced is the fact that they are pro- 
posing a completely Federal approach, 
while my bill would provide for Federal 
assistance to States and to groups of 
States on regional problems. 

I think that California’s leadership in 
this area shows that States can handle 
such projects very well and are, perhaps, 
closer to the problems that would be of 
concern. Nationwide studies might also 
be necessary in certain fields, but it may 
be that the departments involved could 
initiate such studies more properly than 
a new agency such as is proposed in the 
Republican bill. 

At any rate, this bipartisan support 
striving to find solutions to social and 
governmental problems indicates a need 
for early and thorough committee study 
in order that the best approach can be 
developed. 

To illustrate the support shown by 
California Democrats and the leadership 
shown by the State administration in 
this area, I would like to include in the 
Recorp at this point copies of recent 
news releases from the Democratic State 
central committee and from the Com- 
mittee To Reelect Governor Brown rela- 
tive to this proposal. I am also includ- 
ing a news story from the August 26, 
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1966, Los Angeles Times regarding Cali- 
fornia’s newly announced office of sci- 
ence and technology: 


[Release of the Democratic State Central 
Committee, Aug. 25, 1966} 

State Democratic Chairman Charles War- 
ren said today he will return to Washington 
next week to ask the state Congressional del- 
egation and Senator THOMAS KUCHEL to join 
“in an all-out effort to secure legislation for 
aerospace solutions to government problems.” 

Assemblyman Warren, of Los Angeles, said 
he had conferred with Governor Brown on 
the need for “a statewide, bi-partisan ef- 
fort” to carry forward California’s initial 
studies using aerospace systems analysis 
methods for problem solving. 

Warren noted that “a significant break- 
through” is at hand with a report from 44 
Republican congressmen and 10 Republican 
Senators, advocating federal action on the 
systems concept through a new national 
commission. 


Governor Brown broke ground for the new 
techniques with four revolutionary studies 
by aerospace firms last year. The companies 
studicd waste management, transportation, 
crime and delinquency and a statewide in- 
formation system. 

As a result of the pioneering studies, War- 
ren noted, four new contracts have been ini- 
tiated to carry the project into the second 
generation or development stage.” These 
include an analysis of social welfare, a land 
use information system in Santa Clara 
county, a waste management project in 
Fresno and a statewide criminal information 
system that will be used by federal, state 
and local police authorities. 

Warren said that he hoped the Republican 
Congresisonal delegation will support a bill 
by Senator GAYLORD Netson (D.-Wisconsin) 
to provide $125 million over a five-year span 
to assist states and cities with systems analy- 
sis projects. 

“As the leading aerospace state in the na- 
tion, California has the technology to pio- 
neer this dramatic new approach to govern- 
ment problems. 

“Our aerospace industry already is deeply 
involved in many similar in other 
states. A new multi-billion dollar industry 
is at hand and California is far and away 
the leader in it.” 

Warren visited Washington for the first 
time this week, saw President Johnson, Vice 
President Huriphrey and talked with the 
Congressional delegation and other admin- 
istration leaders. 

He said that the administration leaders 
expressed “great interest in the California 
elections and were pleased at the new unity 
and aggressive plans of the Democratic Party 
to assure a continuation of Democratic lead- 
ership in the state.” 

[News release of the Committee To Re-Elect 
Governor Brown, Aug. 24, 1966] 

Governor Edmund G. Brown today praised 
a Republican congressional report on use of 
space-age methods to solve governmental 
problems and predicted a multi-billion dol- 
lar breakthrough” for California's giant 
aerospace industry. 

Speaking before 150 top Southern Cali- 
fornia executives of aerospace industries, the 
governor noted the Federal government al- 
ready is following up earlier California ex- 
periments in the use, of system analysis to 
solve problems in crime, transportation, so- 
cial welfare and other fields. 

“Now 44 Republican congressmen and 10 
Republican senators call the program a rev- 
olutionary new concept to deal with the 
complies problems of modern society.“ he 


d. 

This is the most eloquent praise of all, 
evidence that there is no party-line on sys- 
tem analysis and evidence that we are solidly 
on the right track,” the governor said. 
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At the luncheon speech at the Interna- 
tional Hotel, the governor noted that Sena- 
tor THOMAS KUCHEL was a signator of the re- 
port. Senator KŪCHEL and I have worked 
together long and hard to achieve this kind 
of progress for California,” he said, 

Because of its early and deep involvement 
in systems analysis and eng for gov- 
ernment, Governor Brown said, “the industry 
stands on the threshold of a multi-billion 
dollar breakthrough in new business. 

“For the aerospace industry already has 
proved that it has the brainpower, the tech- 
nology and the equipment to solve govern- 
mental problems. As partners in the free 
enterprise system, government and industry 
will work together in this dramatic new ap- 
plication of space age techniques for prob- 
lem solving.” 

Later, speaking before employees of the 
Hughes Aircraft Company at El Segundo, 
Governor Brown said he intends to pursue 
the breakthroughs in government made pos- 
sible with system engineering by creating an 
office of Science and Technology. 

“This will be a positive program for pooling 
the energies of state government and of 
private industry to consolidate California’s 
position as the first state in space and de- 
fense,” he said. 

Governor Brown said the office will be 
headed “by a leading scientist or engineer 
drawn from California industry. 

“He and his staff would provide close 
liaison between state government and Cali- 
fornia’s space and defense companies.” 

The governor said the office would also 
coordinate the state program, originated by 
the governor and four aerospace firms two 
years ago, under which five studies are being 
made, “including one designed to shake up 
and modernize the operation of social wel- 
fare in this state.” 

He said the office of Science and Technolo- 
gy would also “supervise California’s work in 
Marine Science the deep frontier.” 

He said the office “would, of course, be 
based on the premise that California can- 
not go it alone in space and defense research. 

“My opponent,” he said, “has based much 
of his campaign on some yague notion that 
the federal government is California’s born 
enemy and that the only good national 
government is a dead national government. 

“The Office of Science and Technology 
would operate on the premise that knowledge 
is the bulwark of California’s economy and 
would concentrate on improving relations 
between California and Washington, not 
breaking them off.“ 

In his appearance before the aerospace 
executives at the International Hotel in 
Los Angeles, the governor said: 

“Our aerospace studies not only demon- 
strated that the system analysis concept 
would work; it showed that in some cases 
it was the only concept that would cut 
through the red tape and the customs aris- 
ing from generations of solving social prob- 
lems in the same old ways.” 

The governor pointed out also that the 
Johnson administration last year financed 
$1.2 million worth of systems analysis pro- 
grams patterned after the California plan. 

“I have believed for the past two years 
that this program has a great potential for 
service to mankind. And yet, I wonder 
whether .ny of us here in this room can en- 
vision its full promise. That won't come 
for many years and perhaps many decades. 
But come it will. And we can proudly say 
we started this revolution in man’s ability 
to conquer his environment,” the governor 
said 


The governor also noted that Senator Gar- 
LORD NELSON (D-Wisconsin) already has in- 
troduced a bill to provide $125 million in 
federal funds over a five-year period to 
extend the systems analysis techniques to 
state and local governments. 
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California’s original four studies were per- 
formed by North American Aviation, Inc. 
(transportation) ; Space-General Corp. 
(crime and delinquency); Lockheed Missiles 
and Space Co. (information system), and 
Aerojet-General Corp. (waste management). 

As an outgrowth of those studies the state, 
federal and local governments currently are 
involved in four systems projects in Cali- 
fornia: 

—a study of social welfare systems by 
Space-General Corp. 

—a land use information system in Santa 
Clara County by TRW Systems, 

—a solid waste management system for 
Fresno County in a contract to be awarded 
next month. 

—a criminal data information network to 
assist federal, state and local governments 
by Space-General Corp. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 26, 1966] 


AEROSPACE INDUSTRY: BROWN PLANS OFFICE 
To ADAPT SKILLS ro CIVILIAN PROBLEMS 


(By Arelo Sederberg) 


Gov. Brown told aerospace executives here 
Thursday of plans to create a state-level 
Office of Science & Technology to provide 
liaison between government and industry in 
using aerospace skills to solve civilian prob- 
lems. 

The plan for the new office soon will be 
presented to the California Legislature “as a 
high priority item,” he said. Brown spoke 
before about 150 aerospace leaders at the 
International Hotel. Earlier, he had men- 
tioned the new office at a political rally be- 
fore Hughes Aircraft employes. 

He said the office will be headed by a lead- 
ing scientist or engineer from the aerospace 
industry. 

The office will be an outgrowth of the 
state pilot program to use aerospace skills 
to solve such problems as waste manage- 
ment, transportation, smog and crime. Five 
state contracts have been let for preliminary 
study of the problems, using the aerospace 
“systems engineering” approach. 

In addition, the federal government fi- 
nanced $1.2 million worth of systems analy- 
“ programs patterned after the California 
plan. 

Brown praised a Republican congressional 
report on the use of space-defense methods 
to solve governmental problems. The re- 
port, signed by 44 Republican congressmen 
and 10 Republican senators, called for a 
“revolutionary” approach to fund aerospace 
concerns to work out an approach to a mul- 
titude of civilian problems. 


CUT THROUGH RED TAPE 


Brown said the state's aerospace studies 
“not only demonstrated that the systems 
analysis concept would work but also it 
showed that in some cases it was the only 
concept that would cut through the red tape 
and the customs arising from generations of 
solving social problems in the same old 
ways.” 

As Brown spoke, an assembly subcommit- 
tee was holding hearings at the Museum of 
Science anc Industry looking into a possible 
transition of aerospace skills from defense 
production to civilian needs. 

The subcommittee on economic develop- 
ment, chaired by Robert W. Crown (D-Oak- 
land), is looking to the future of California’s 
major industry, not its present, which is 
very good. 

Just how good was statistically detailed 
by Maurice Gershenson, chief of the Division 
of Labor Statistics & Research for the state's 
Department of Industrial Relations. He 


said that aerospace employment in California 


now is at an all-time high. 

As of July, it stood at 539,200, Gershenson 
said, compared with 481,300 in 1965 and 460,- 
800 in 1960. Aerospace employment began 
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to slide in 1962 and reached bottom in Feb- 
ruary, 1965, Gershenson told the subcommit- 
tee. It has been rising ever since. 

Breaking down aerospace employment into 
its four components, he said employment in 
electrical equipment now is 219,000; in air- 
craft, 149,200; in ordnance (missiles), 95,000; 
in instruments, 30,900. 

Gershenson also traced employment in a 
related field, that of Californians in federal 
government jobs. He said California has 
more federal employees on its payrolls than 
Washington, D.C. 


295,100 FEDERAL EMPLOYEES 


Currently, the federal government employs 
295,100, he said. Of this total, 153,500 are ia 
jobs related to defense. Nationally, federal 
employees number 2.6 million. 

W. R. Currie of the State Department of 
Finance suggested that major federal funds 
are upcoming to supplement California’s pi - 
neering studies into the use of aerospace 
skills to solve civilian social problems. 

He cited grants for waste management 
studies from the U.S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, for land use by the 
Department of Housing & Urban Develop- 
ment, and federal funds for California's 
study of a social welfare system. 


SPOTTY UNEMPLOYMENT 


Despite the fact California's aerospace em- 
ployment has made a comeback and now is 
at an alltime high, several areas on the state 
remain designated as “substantial unem- 
ployment” spots by the U.S. Department of 
Labor 


Kenneth Ellington, western manager of the 
Aerospace Industries Assn., explained this 
seemingly paradox by stating the industry’s 
problem lies not in the availability of person- 
nel in a quantitative sense, but in the types 
of people required.“ 

There are shortages of radar and flight con- 
trol engineers, of structural and tool design- 
ers, electronics draftsmen, computer pro- 
gramers and laboratory scientists, Ellington 
said. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF US. 
NAVAL AIR RESERVE 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SATTERFIELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to call attention to the observance 
today of the 50th anniversary of the U.S. 
Naval Air Reserve. 

Created on August 29, 1916, under the 
provisions of the Naval Appropriation 
Act for that year as the Naval Reserve 
Flying Corps, it has undergone organiza- 
tional modifications through the years 
which have materially improved its ef- 
fectiveness. Today the selected Naval 
Air Reserve maintains a readiness quali- 
fication that establishes it as a potent 
component of the overall military capa- 
bility of our Nation. More than 29,000 
strong, today’s reservists possess the abil- 
ity through training and experience to 
perform actively in the fleet without the 
necessity of time-consuming refresher 
transition and they stand ready to an- 
swer the call to active duty either as 
individuals or as part of the complement 
of a tactical unit. 
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From its inception the Naval Air Re- 
serve has been a volunteer organization 
composed of dedicated men with un- 
swerving loyalty and purpose who have 
unselfishly given of their time and en- 
ergy that they might contribute their 
talent and ability to the security of this 
Nation. The reservists of today, like 
their predecessors, have chosen to accept 
those hardships to family life and occu- 
pation that flow from their voluntary 
obligation to devote 2 days each month 
and 14 days each summer, usually in lieu 
of vacation, and to suffer whatever addi- 
tional personal sacrifice duty may de- 
mand. There is no doubt in my mind 
that the weekend warrior stands proudly 
among men as a part of this Nation’s first 
line of defense. 

The story of the Naval Air Reserve, of 
its past glories, of its contributions to 
our Nation, and of its present capability 
is interestingly set forth in the following 
article from the August issue of Navy 
magazine. I recommend it for your 
reading: 

Fifty years ago, the Navy solicited aircraft 
companies to design an airplane capable of 
fiying 50 to 90 miles an hour, with the ability 
to stay airborne for two and one-half hours. 

This coming weekend, hundreds of Naval 
Air Reserve pilots will climb into Navy jets 
which can exceed the speed of sound. 

Between these extremes lies the history of 
the Naval Air Reserve, which celebrates its 
golden anniversary during 1966. From a 
modest beginning on August 29, 1916, when 
the Naval Appropriation Act provided for the 
establishment of a Naval Reserve Flying 
Corps, the modern Naval Air Reserve has be- 
come the backbone of the Navy’s air defense, 
ready when needed to bolster our strength 
anywhere in the world. 


THEY MADE THEIR MARK 


World War I came during the infancy of 
Naval Aviation. Even so, these few Reserve 
aviators made their mark as 38 officers and 
163 enlisted men were integrated into the 
regular naval forces. 

As the war effort gained momentum, col- 
lege students were attracted to Naval Avia- 
tion; Reserve units were formed by men from 
Yale, Harvard and Princeton. Beginning 
with a severe shortage of funds, these units 
existed because the members donated their 
time and abilities, using facilities which were 
for the most part supplied by local citizens. 

By Armistice Day, 1918, the Reserve Flying 
Corps had expanded to a complement of 
4,000 officers and 20,000 enlisted men, Vic- 
tory tended to obscure the fact that there 
was no effective plan to preserve the pro- 
ficlency of Navy airmen trained during the 
war. With no established program, thousands 
had left the Reserves by 1922. 

Reacting to this situation, Admiral William 
B. Moffett, urged by the Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics, set about to rebuild the 
Air Reserve. Squantum, Massachusetts, later 
to become Naval Air Station South Wey- 
mouth, was the first truly organized Naval 
Reserve Air Station. This activity formed 
the nucleus of today’s Naval Air Reserve 
Training Command. 


ONE PEAK IN 1933 

By 1929, there were Naval Reserve avia- 
tion units at eight locations. The pre- 
World War II Reserve reached its peak in 
1933 when 30,000 hours of flight were 
logged—an outstanding accomplishment for 
the time. 

Difficult days came again for the Naval 
Air Reserve during 1934-38 as decreased 
funds and the aging of veteran pilots reduced 
the number of participating Reservists. But 
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again, hostilities were to precede a renais- 
sance of the Navy's Air Reserve. As the fer- 
ment that was to become a world war in- 
creased, fewer than 1,300 personnel were ac- 
tive in the Reserve program, far below the 
number required for an effective mobilization 
potential. 

Japan's attack on Pearl Harbor taught 
America a lesson never, it is hoped, to be 
forgotten. The tuition was paid with lives 
and the bulk of our fleet. Once again, the 
naval air forces had to be reconstructed, 
Somehow, 50,000 pilots were trained; and an 
air fleet that numbered 174 planes in 1940 
grew to more than 41,000 aboard 122 carriers 
and an expanding number of bases in 1945. 


GLENVIEW CHOSEN 


This time, even a bitterly won victory 
could not make us forget that 37,000 men 
trained during World War I had dwindled to 
only a handful when they were needed most 
in 1941. 

In July 1946, the Chief of Naval Air Re- 
serve Training (CNARESTRA) officially 
raised his two-star flag at the Naval Air Sta- 
tion, Glenview, Illinois. He was centrally 
located among the more than 20 Naval Air 
Stations which were now devoted to keeping 
war-trained veterans honed to combat readi- 
ness. From this group, a trained force of 
Selected Reservists was moulded, specially 
prepared to be ready to join the fleet on 
short notice. 

Four years later, when Communist troops 
all but overran the free Republic of Korea, 
the Naval Air Reserve met its goals with 
gratifying success. Thirty thousand Resery- 
ists, almost as many as all the Reserves and 
Regulars who served in World War I, began 
answering the call to service in a matter of 
weeks. They manned carriers rushed out of 
mothballs, such as USS Princeton, which was 
back in commission with a 90 per cent Re- 
servist crew. The USS Bozer had an all- 
Reserve air group; and, by the summer of 
1951, 10 out of 12 squadrons in any day's 
action from Carrier Task Force 77 over the 
bombline were made up of Reserve pilots. 

Upon his return from Korea in April 1952, 
Vice Admiral H. M. Martin, Commander of 
the Naval Air Force, Pacific Fleet, wrote to 
Rear Admiral L. A. Moebus, Chief of Naval 
Air Reserve Training, saying in part: 

“I sincerely believe that this country never 
before has had a Reserve so splendidly 
trained and ready to meet any sudden emer- 
gency. I am likewise firmly convinced that 
never before has our country realized such 
dividends from a peacetime training pro- 
gram. It is my sincere hope that we will 
profit from our experience in Korea and con- 
tinue to maintain our Naval Air Reserve pro- 
gram at peak efficiency.” 

Following the Korean War, Naval Air Re- 
servists continued to drill one weekend a 
month, maintaining their skills as the pro- 
gram planned. 

VINSON'S ACCOLADE 

These “Weekend Warriors” were called into 
their country’s service again during the Ber- 
lin Crisis of 1961. Thirty-eight hundred 
men, some of them veterans of both Korea 
and WW II, responded. 

Speaking of this recall, the Honorable Carl 
Vinson, Chairman of the House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee, said: 

“These Reserves were ordered to active 
duty to prevent a war—not to fight a war. 
They were called to meet the crisis and it is 
to their everlasting credit that they met the 
crisis head-on. Let us recognize that they 
performed an invaluable service to the na- 
tion.” 

Further proof of the Naval Air Reserve's 
value was presented during the Cuban Crisis 
of October 1962. Although no Reservists 
were mobilized to full duty, those on their 
annual two-week active duty cruises were 
utilized and flew hundreds of flight hours in 
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support of Cuban operations. Included in 
these missions were surveillance flights 
which resulted in the detection and report- 
ing of 190 different foreign surface shipping 
and underwater contacts. 

AIDING VIETNAM EFFORT 

Last spring, as the U.S. military forces in 
Southeast Asia were building up very rap- 
idly, the logistic support facilities in the Pa- 
cific were faced with a huge task. High 
priority military air cargo piled up in Cali- 
fornia awaiting shipment across the Pacific 
while eastbound military passenger waiting 
lists in the Philippines, Japan and Hawali 
grew longer and longer, 

The Commander in Chief, U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, asked if the Naval Air Reserve 
Training Command could help solve the 
problem by using Reserve training transport 
planes and crews. 

This request initiated the present South- 
east Asia airlift program. The task has 
placed heavy demands upon the Naval Air 
Reserve transport capacity, and the commit- 
ment has grown considerably in the past 
year. 

Both C-54 and C-118 transport aircraft 
are used by the Naval Air Reserve on these 
missions. Because their ranges and pay- 
loads differ, the airlifts are divided into two 
categories; the C-54's fly to Hawaii and back, 
while the C-118's travel all the way across 
the Pacific. 


TO SAIGON AND DA NANG 


The C-54’s leave their home stations and 
proceed to the Naval Air Station, Alameda, 
California, where they load 5,000 pounds of 
cargo and depart for Barbers Point, Hawaii. 
The crew remains overnight to rest and then 
returns to the West Coast with a full load 
of passengers. From there, the planes and 
crews return to their home stations, 

The C-118’s load up to 15,000 pounds of 
cargo at Alameda after arriving from their 
home stations, then proceed to Barbers 
Point, Hawaii, then to Wake Island, Guam, 
and to Cubi Point in the Philippines where 
their cargo is unloaded and passengers taken 
aboard. A typical flight then heads for 
Atsugi, Japan; Midway Island; and home to 
Alameda by way of Barbers Point. The final 
leg of their mission returns them to their 
home stations. 

On several oceasions, these flights have 
actually landed at Saigon and Da Nang in 
South Viet Nam. The nine-day trip covers 
over 20,000 miles and 80 flight hours. 

Since these flights began about a year ago, 
more than 1,000 selected Air Reservists have 
volunteered to make the missions, and 
many have flown several round trips. As of 
April this year, 194 flights were completed, 
involving 10,000 flight hours, over 23 mil- 
lion passenger miles, and more than five mil- 
lion cargo-ton miles. These figures give some 
idea of the vital service to the Southeast 
Asia effort provided by Naval Air Reserve 
pilots and air crew personnel. 


THE SACRIFICE MADE 


These flights occur three to four times a 
week, and there is no question that the Se- 
lected Air Reservists who fly them must make 
many personal sacrifices in order to find time 
to fly these missions. Approximately three- 
fourths of the officers and two-thirds of the 
enlisted men making the trips have been 
civilian Reservists augmented by some full- 
time, active duty personnel from the air 
stations. 

As many flights as possible are scheduled to 
occur while transport squadrons are on their 
annual two weeks active duty for training 
periods, thus allowing more Reservists to par- 
ticipate. Nevertheless, two-thirds of the C- 
118 flights and one-fifth of the C-54 flights 
have been flown by Reservists during periods 
other than their annual active duty periods. 
This Is possible because Selected Air Reserv- 
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ists volunteer for temporary active duty long 
enough to make the flights. 

Plans call for continuation of the airlift 
support program for at least another year. 

Today, 50 years after its birth, the Naval 
Air Reserve Command bears little resem- 
blance to the organization the early college 
Flying Corps knew. Yet, the mission is the 
same, keeping pace with modern defense re- 
quirements. 

Today's command consists of 18 major and 
four satellite activities located near major 
population areas throughout the United 
States. The primary responsibility is to pro- 
vide the aircraft and personnel to the field, 
support 40 fleet-sized air squadrons of all 
types, and a transport capability to lift Naval 


Air Reserve forces and equipment to support 


the increased wartime load of the Military 
Airlift Command. 

In addition to aviation squadrons, the 
Naval Air Reserve can mobilize thousands of 
Officers and men for aviation supporting 
units, 


“EDUCATION AROUND THE WORLD,” 
ASURVEY IN THE AUGUST 20, 1966, 
ISSUE OF THE SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 
AND THE INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ACT OF 1966 
Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Indiana [Mr. BrabEemas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 

Record and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
June 6, 1966, the House of Representa- 
tives, by a vote of 194 to 90, passed H.R. 
14643, the International Education Act of 
1966. This bill, of which I am pleased to 
be the sponsor, would provide a domestic 
program of grants to colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States to strength- 
en their capacity for international studies 
and research. 

Mr. Speaker, I am glad to be able to re- 
port that this legislation has attracted 
widespread interest throughout the edu- 
cational community and elsewhere in the 
country. For example, the Saturday Re- 
view, in its August 20, 1966, issue, devoted 
its monthly education section to the sub- 
ject of international education generally 
and to the International Education Act 
of 1966 in particular. This section con- 
tains a series of articles on the present 
status of and future prospects for inter- 
national education. I was pleased to con- 
tribute an article, “A New Federal Role,” 
in which I attempt to explain some of the 
background of the legislation and to de- 
scribe its purposes. 

I note that a companion bill to H.R. 
14643 is presently being considered by a 
subcommittee chaired by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Oregon, the 
Honorable Wayne Morse, of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee. 

Of course, Mr. Speaker, I hope very 
much that the Senate committee will act 
soon and favorably on this important 
measure, that the Senate will pass it and 
that the International Education Act will 
be enacted into law during this session of 
Congress. 

The Saturday Review supplement 
represents one of the first efforts by a 
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major periodical to survey some of the 
activities of the United States in interna- 
tional education and I commend the edi- 
tors of “Saturday Review” for a notable 
public service, and with unanimous con- 
sent I include these articles at this point 
in the RECORD: 
EDUCATION AROUND THE WORLD 
(By James Cass, education editor) 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE FULBRIGHT ACT 


Twenty years ago this month, the historic 
Pulbright Act, named after its sponsor, Sen- 
ator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT of Arkansas, 
launched the first major international ex- 
change program for students, teachers, and 
scholars. The exchange, fittingly enough, 
was financed from foreign currency funds 
realized through the sale of surplus U.S. war 
materials overseas. And its immediate ac- 
ceptance, both at home and abroad, reflected 
the passionate desire of all peoples to find 
means for insuring better international 
understanding and cooperation in the post- 
war world, 

From the beginning; the program was truly 
international and non-political in character, 
bringing foreign students and scholars to 
this country as well as sending Americans 
abroad. Its operation was based on formal 
exchange agreements between the U.S. and 
participating nations, and its administra- 
tion overseas was in the hands of a binational 
foundation in each country, At home, al- 
though administered by the government, the 
program was closely supervised by a Board of 
Foreign Scholarships made up of distin- 
guished representatives of scholarship and 
the arts. 

The original act has been supplemented by 
subsequent legislation that has broadened 
and strengthened its effectiveness. In 1948, 
as it became clear that funds from the sale 
of surplus war materials would soon be ex- 
hausted, the Smith-Mundt Act authorized 
the use of dollar funds for the program. In 
1953 and 1954, Congress made available to 
the exchange program U.S.-owned foreign 
currency from any source—including the 
sale of surplus agricultural commodities 
abroad, And in 1961 the Fulbright-Hays Act 
added strength and flexibility to the pro- 
gram by consolidating all the varied educa- 
tional and cultural exchange programs that 
had developed over the years under the spon- 
sorship of the State Department. 

The program’s principal activity today, as 
it was in the beginning, is the exchange of 
individual students, teachers, and scholars, 
including young artists and musicians. 
Starting in 1948 with the participation of 
twenty-two nations and eighty-four grant 
recipients, the program this year involves 136 
nations and more than 5,100 grantees, In 
the course of the past two decades, more 
than 82,500 persons have received exchange 
grants—nearly 29,000 to Americans for study 
abroad, and about 53,500 to foreign students 
and scholars for study in this country. Of 
this total, nearly 48,000 have been students, 
nearly 16,000 teachers, about 7,500 lecturers, 
and more than 10,500 research scholars. 

There is no doubt that the Fulbright ex- 
change program has enriched the academic 
and cultural scene both in this country and 
in other nations around the world. Lead- 
ing figures in many countries have been 
grant recipients and have returned home 
with deeper knowledge and understanding 
not only of their specialized field of interest, 
but also of other cultures and peoples. 

It is appropriate that on this anniversary 
of the Fulbright Act, Congress should be 
considering another major step forward in 
stimulating broader knowledge of the world 
in which we live. The International Educa- 
tion Act, already approved by the House of 
Representatives, is at this writing, before 
the Subcommittee on Education of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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Passage of this act promises to do much to 
broaden American understanding of the con- 
temporary world in which all nations are 
neighbors. It promises, too, to help sustain 
and replenish those sources of expertise in 
international affairs—our colleges and uni- 
versities—on which so many agencies, both 
public and private, have freely drawn in the 
past. If we are to have the knowledge and 
skill that we will need in the future, we must 
encourage and nurture international stud- 
ies and research today. 

It is fitting, too, at this time, that those 
individuals who are responsible for super- 
vising the administration of the exchange 
program should be looking forward rather 
than back. Early next month the Board of 
Foreign Scholarships, in collaboration with 
Education and World Affairs, will sponsor a 
seminar at Columbia University to consider 
the future of the exchange program. This 
conference should be the first step in launch- 
ing a broad review of the program and of 
its adequacy for meeting the demands of the 
years ahead. Serious questions should be 
raised about whether the scope of the pro- 
gram should be expanded substantially, 
whether its administration can be simplified 
to make opportunities more easily available 
to individual students and teachers, and 
whether consideration should be given to 
making exchange grants available to insti- 
tutions as well as to individuals. In the 
light of changing circumstances, these and 
similar questions should be thoroughly can- 
vassed, to the end that the program may 
serve the U.S. and the world as effectively 
in the years ahead as it has in years past. 
Certainly, we can afford no less. 


As Nations BECOME NEIGHBORS—1: A Worip 
VIEW ron UNDERGRADUATES 


(By Wallace L. Anderson, dean of undergrad- 
uate studies, State College of Iowa, Cedar 
Falls) 

Education and world affairs are not exactly 
strangers. What is new about the partner- 
ship in our times is our consciousness of the 
relationship, our sense of its importance in 
our lives, and the multiplicity and diversity 
of agencies and programs energetically fos- 
tering intercultural activities. 

The first stage of this development began 
in the period between World War I and World 
War II with programs devoted to the study 
of international relations or international 
affairs. Primarily concerned with politics 
and diplomacy, these programs were attempts 
to keep abreast of current developments and 
shifting national alignments, especially 
among the major powers, as the United 
States moved into a position of world leader- 
ship. These programs have continued down 
to the present, though they have merged, to 
some extent, with programs of stage two. 

The second stage was the development of 
Area Study Programs, An outgrowth of 
World War II and the hot and cold wars 
since, these programs differ from the earlier 
international affairs programs in being both 
broader and at the same time more special- 
ized. Interdisciplinary and regional in char- 
acter, concerned with the language and cul- 
ture, past and present, of a given area, they 
quickly branched out into numerous subdi- 
visions, eg., Asian Studies, East Asian 
Studies, Southeast Asian Studies; Inner Mon- 
golian Studies, Outer Mongolian Studies; 
African Studies, North African Studies, Sub- 
Saharan Studies, South African Studies, etc. 
Today there is probably no region of the 
globe that is not included somewhere in an 
area study program of some sort. 

For the most part, both the international 
affairs programs and the foreign area study 
programs were graduate programs, with the 
greatest developments taking place in the 
large university centers. The four-year un- 
dergraduate program was affected only 
slightly. Some of the stronger liberal arts 
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colleges developed international affairs pro- 
grams, largely Western in content, and some 
specialized programs in the social sciences 
that were in effect feeder programs for the 
graduate international and foreign area study 
programs. A few courses international in 
nature, developed somewhat sporadically, 
e.g., International Marketing, Foreign Trade 
Problems, Comparative Education, Compar- 
ative Religions, and the like. 

Since World War II, Study Abroad Pro- 
grams, as well as Exchange Programs involv- 
ing foreign students on American cam- 
puses, have encouraged an international out- 
look in a number of undergraduate col- 
leges. But while the exchange students 
came from widely scattered places, our own 
undergraduates went mainly to Europe. 
Growth in international education at the 
undergraduate level has been unsystematic 
in its development and largely Western in 
outlook. The typical four-year undergrad- 
uate curriculum as a whole has remained al- 
most wholly Western in its orientation. 

Changes, however, are on the way. Stage 
three has in fact begun. A number of col- 
leges—Darmouth, Antioch, Earlham, the 
State University of New York at New Paltz, 
as well as the State College of Iowa, to name 
a few, have taken steps to extend the under- 
graduate curriculum beyond the confines of 
the Western world. The direction is clear, 
but the reasons for extending the interna- 
tional dimension of the college curriculum 
have been sometimes oversimplified. Inter- 
national education to what purpose? The 
need is greater and more compelling than 
ever, and it extends beyond the colleges and 
the universities. 

As the physical world has shrunk, the 
scope of education has expanded. Former- 
ly the curriculum, especially in the public 
schools, was limited to the local needs of an 
isolated community. Formerly the trans- 
mission of ideas, of cultural influences, was 
a slow process. It took more than two cèn- 
turies, for example, for the Renaissance to 
spread from Italy to England. But what- 
ever happens anywhere today is known 
everywhere simultaneously. We are living 
in a new world. Our children know it, and 
we know it too, but we have just begun to 
comprehend it and to acknowledge that it 
has a place in the curriculum. The tradi- 
tional way in which curricular changes have 
reached the colleges and schools has been 
through the trickle process; research in the 
graduate schools filtered through to the col- 
leges, trickled down to the high schools, and 
a generation later, dribbled down to the 
elementary schools. In a jet age, this is in- 
deed a slow boat to China! 

As a consequence of the expanded world 
in which we live, we need to extend the in- 
ternational dimension from the graduate 
school to the kindergarten. Traditionally, 
and with good reason, our curriculum has 
been centered in our own history and cul- 
ture, the history and culture of the United 
States and of Western civilization. And this 
should continue to be dominant. But we 
must also widen our vision. 

A recent report on education in New York 
state indicated that the average high school 
student spends less than 2 percent of his 
time studying those parts of the world that 
contain two-thirds of the world’s popula- 
tion, and whose historical record goes much 
farther back than our own. The college 
situation across the country is not much 
better. With a few notable exceptions, at 
most colleges fewer than 10 percent of the 
students elect courses dealing with the non- 
Western world. 

The most general reason for extending the 
international dimension at the undergradu- 
ate level, to put it simply, is to update the 
curriculum. There are dangers, however, 
that we may think only in contemporary 
terms, that we may interpret “updating” 
from too limited a view. For instance, the 
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reason most often advanced for international 
studies is the value for citizenship. The 
power struggle in international politics, the 
developing nations, the population explosion, 
the aspirations of everyone to share in hu- 
man dignity everywhere—all these lend 
forceful validity to the argument. Note, 
however, that the emphasis here is on the 
contemporary scene. Important as it is, such 
a view of international studies is a limited 
one. 

A second reason, even more important, is 
based on cultural yalues: the importance of 
knowing other people with other ways of life. 
Such a study is intrinsically valuable in its 
own right. It is also a means of gaining per- 
spective on one’s own values and traditions. 
To achieve this, a study of the contemporary 
world alone is not sufficient. We need to get 
at the roots of things. We need to know not 
only the present but also the past; we need 
to become acquainted not only with our 
Western heritage but with the rich cultural 
heritages of other peoples. 

A third reason, especially important for us 
as members of college and university fac- 
ulties is based on scholarly values. Our 
scholarship should not be limited to that 
of the Western world; we should draw upon 
the total resources of the scholarly world. 
Indeed, the fulfillment of reasons one and 
two are dependent upon our doing so. 

For all these reasons, then, we need to ex- 
tend international studies at the undergrad- 
uate level. Moreover, we need to extend 
them beyond the confines the Western world, 
and in such a way as to reach all our stu- 
dents. How this is to be done will neces- 
sarily vary from college to college; each in- 
stitution will haye to work out a program 
appropriate to its interests and resources. 

This international dimension cannot be 
added to the curriculum by merely inserting 
a unit or two of this or that into a course 
in world history, or a course in literature, 
or what have you. It must derive ultimately 
from faculty who are themselves more knowl- 
edgeable in their flelds and who are, both 
literally and figuratively, more widely 
traveled. In short, by scholars who are 
themselves internationally minded. A 


As NATIONS BECOME NEIGHBORS——2; A NEW 
FEDERAL ROLE 


(By Jonn BrapeMas, Democratic Congress- 
man from Indiana and chairman of the 
Task Force on International Education of 
the House Committee on Educstion and 
Labor) Í 


Americans of the mid-1960s are in some 
ways born in the most enlightened age in 
history. Yet our colleges and universities 
are today graduating students who believe 
the world is flat and the sun turns around 
the earth—at least in terms of their knowl- 
edge of other countries of the world. We 
may, indeed, soon know more about the sur- 
face of the moon than we do about the cul- 
tures and problems of the millions of peoples 
of this planet who are not Americans. For 
we have not yet, as a nation, devoted our- 
selves to international studies and so we have 
not yet caught up with our responsibilities 
as a world leader. 

It is to help us catch up that Congress is 
now moving ahead on the International Edu- 
cation Act of 1966, the only major new edu- 
cation legislation being advocated this yea: 
by President Johnson. The bill, which was 
passed by the House of Representatives on 
June 6, and is now awaiting consideration 
by the Senate, is aimed at strengthening the 
capacity of colleges and universities for 
teaching and research in international affairs. 

“I believe very deeply,” said Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare John W. 
Gardner, when he testified for the bill before 
the Task Force on International Education 
of the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, “that we are here talking about one 
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of the gravest challenges the American peo- 
ple face.” ae 

Only fifteen years ago American higher 
education was almost totally confined to the 
culture of the Western world and it was diffi- 
cult to find books and teaching materials for 
international studies, especially of the non- 
Western nations, Only a handful of univer- 
sities gaye courses on Asia and the Middle 
East that stressed the contemporary world; 
still fewer offered courses on Africa. 

In 1962 Percy Bidwell reported that only 
10 per cent of the enrolled undergraduates 
in the country were taking courses with an 
international dimension, and a 1964 survey 
indicated that less than 10 per cent of the 
students in four-year colleges offering courses 
on the non-Western world actually took 
them. Earlier this summer, in announcing 
a series of grants for international studies, 
the Ford Foundation warned that only five 
American Ph.Ds relating to the Chinese 
language have been produced in the last ten 
years. 

One could continue to recite examples of 
the glaring gaps in the resources and com- 
mitment of American colleges and universi- 
ties in international studies and research. 
It ought, in fairness, to be said that during 
the decade between the 1950s and 1960s, ef- 
forts were made to remedy the imbalance, 
mostly by the private foundations and a 
few colleges and universities. These efforts 
were stimulated by the many changes—eco- 
nomic, political and scientific—that followed 
World War II. 

The nation’s new international activities 
included foreign aid, first in Western Europe 
and Japan. Then came increasing requests 
from the newly independent nations for 
trained manpower to help in their develop- 
ment programs. Membership in the United 
Nations and other international organiza- 
tions, mounting U.S. business investment 
abroad (from less than $12 billion in 1950 
to over $40 billion in 1965) and expanding 
scholarly research on foreign areas—all these 
contributed to an enhanced appreciation in 
the United States of the value of interna- 
tional studies. In the last few years there 
has been a rapid rise in foreign area and lan- 
guage programs, student and faculty study 
and research abroad, and foreign student en- 
rollment in the United States. 

The federal government, moreover, has in 
the past two decades come to rely very heavily 
on our colleges and universities for personnel 
knowledge and expertise in international af- 
fairs. r 

Yet the increasing responsibilities of the 
United States in the world and the expand- 
ing reliance of the federal government on the 
colleges and universities have not been ac- 
companied by comparable infusions of sup- 

rt. 


The problem has been, of course, that the 
federal government has been chiefly pre- 
occupied with the various needs and chal- 
lenges in the conduct of foreign policy and 
only secondarily with replenishing and en- 
larging the intellectual capital of the colleges 
and universities themselves. The significance 
of the International Education Act is that for 
the first time the government will make a 
long-range commitment to support the in- 
ternational dimensions of our colleges and 
universities as educational institutions. 

As the House Committee Report on H.R. 
14643 concluded: “Our institutions are being 
requested to perform a national service, to 
assume responsibilities far beyond the needs 
of the communities which support them. 
There must be a commensurate national in- 
vestment which will be dictated not so much 
by the foreign policy requirements of the 
nation or by the cost-effectiveness equations 
applied to our overseas governmental activi- 
ties, as by the purposes and priorities of our 
educational institutions.” 

The genesis of the new legislation was 
President Johnson’s speech of September 16, 
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1965 at the Smithsonian Institution on the 
occasion of the. bicentennial celebration of 
Smithson’s birth. The President promised to 
place before Congress the following year a 
comprehensive program of international edu- 
cation, designed to raise the competence of 
the United States in international studies 
and to aid the educational efforts of the 
developing nations. To carry out his pro- 
posal, the President appointed a task force 
with Secretary of State Dean Rusk as chair- 
man, and Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Gardner, a long-time expert on 
international education, a member. 

The result of the efforts of the task force 
came four months later, on February 2, 1966, 
in a special message to Congress on inter- 
national education (see page 55). In his 
message President Johnson made more than 
two dozen proposals embodying details of the 
programs, the broad outlines of which he had 
set forth in his Smithsonian address, and at 
the same time urged passage of the Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966. Among the 
President's proposals were these: creation of 
a corps of education officers to serve in em- 
bassies abroad, stimulation of new programs 
in international affairs in our elementary 
and secondary schools, encouragement of 
school-to-school partnerships administered 
by the Peace Corps, establishment of an ex- 
change Peace Corps, enlargement of U.S. aid 
programs in education, and an increased flow 
of books and other educational materials be- 
tween nations. 

It is important to make clear that the 
President intends to achieve most of these 
objectives either through Executive order 
or by amending existing legislation, partic- 
ularly the Peace Corps and Foreign Assist- 
ance acts. It is equally important to note 
that the proposed International Education 
Act, the only new legislative authority he 
requested, does not deal directly with any 
of the proposals just cited but is confined to 
strengthening the resources of American col- 
leges and universities in international studies 
and research. Although only a part of the 
President’s overall program, the IEA is a cen- 
tral part and in some ways crucial to the 
long-run success of the other steps he is 
urging. 

After several days of hearings by the Task 
Force on International Education, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor, on April 
27, 1966, without dissent and with solid bi- 
partisan support, favorably reported H.R. 
14643, the International Education Act. The 
Task Force heard testimony from spokesmen 
for colleges and universities, business and 
labor, scholarly associations and private 
foundations, as well as from top officials of 
the Departments of State and of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, AID, the Peace Corps, 
and the United States Information Agency. 
Herman Wells, Chancellor of Indiana Uni- 
versity, and one of the outstanding figures 
in American higher education, served as con- 
sultant to the Task Force. 

The bill passed by the House on June 6, 
by a vote of 194 to 89, authorizes a five- 
year program totaling $140,000,000 in grants 
over the next three years—$10,000,000 in fis- 
cal year 1967, $40,000,000 in 1968, and 
$90,000,000 in 1969—and such amounts as 
Congress sets for the following two years. 

One section of the bill provides grants to 
universities, or combinations of them, for 
graduate centers of research and training in 
international study. These centers might 
focus on a geographical area, such as Latin 
America, Africa, or China; or on particular 
issues in world affairs, such as population, 
tropical agriculture, or urbanization in devel- 
oping nations; or on some combination of 
both. 

The other principal section of the bill au- 
thorizes grants to colleges and universities 
for comprehensive programs in international 
study at the undergraduate level. Congress 
hopes to see in time the exposure of nearly 
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all American undergraduates to some inter- 
national studies, of the non-Western areas 
in particular. 

The bill will encourage programs not only 
in the subjects traditionally concerned with 
area and international studies, such as po- 
litical science, history, and foreign languages, 
but in the other parts of the undergraduate 
college as well, especially the professional 
and pre-professional schools such as educa- 
tion, agriculture, engineering, and business, 
in which over half the undergraduates in 
the United States are enrolled. 

Among the purposes for which funds can 
be spent under both the graduate and un- 
dergraduate sections of the bill are teaching 
and research materials, bringing foreign 
teachers and scholars as visiting faculty, and 
stipends for individual study and research 
abroad, 

During the hearings on H.R. 14643, Con- 
gressmen repeatedly asked witnesses their 
judgment on the best criteria for selecting 
institutions to receive grants from the ad- 
mittedly limited funds. Among the factors 
that seemed to win general agreement were 
imaginative leadership, faculty competence, 
and a determination on the part of the in- 
stitution to make international studies a 
central, not peripheral, concern. 

In the first year of the Act, moreover, it 
is essential for the administrators to make 
a careful assessment of existing interna- 
tional studies programs both to draw on 
successes and to learn from failures. It 
seems sound as well, at least at the start, 
to emphasize the development of strong 
graduate centers as sources. both of faculty 
and teaching materials for undergraduate 
programs. 

The bill also permits grants to public or 
private nonprofit organizations such as 
scholarly and professional organizations, 
area studies groups, state education depart- 
ments with responsibilities for higher edu- 
cation, and educational research groups, 
where such support would make an espe- 
cially significant contribution to advancing 
the purposes of the legislation, 

In addition to the graduate and under- 
graduate grants, H.R. 14643 liberalizes the 
present Title VI Language and Area Study 
Program of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act in order to promote instruction 
not only in languages not widely taught in 
the United States, such as Czech and Taga- 
log, but also in such familiar languages as 
French, Italian, and German. - 

Because the House Education and Labor 
Committee has become increasingly con- 
cerned about the lack of coordination in 
the many new federal education programs, 
the Committee insisted on a provision in the 
bill for an annual report to Congress on the 
activities carried on under H.R. 14643 as 
well as on other programs of the federal 
government in international education. 

It is essential to reiterate that, in spite of 
its title, the International Education Act is 
not an education foreign aid bill. Some 
members of Congress voted against it be- 
cause they thought it was, while one mem- 
ber attacked it sharply because it did nothing 
to fight illiteracy in the developing coun- 
tries. Both views were mistaken. Like 
existing measures of federal aid to higher. 
education, the IEA will help colleges and 
universities here in the United States. It 
is a domestic bill, but its focus is on teach- 
ing and research in world affairs. 

It is equally necessary to make clear that 
the International Education Act is not 
primarily a bill to train foreign policy ex- 
perts; it is not a manpower production pro- 
gram and the Department of Labor has 
nothing to do with it. 

It is even more important to assert that 
the IEA is not designed to make our col- 
leges and universities instruments of United 
States foreign policy, One of the traditional 
glories of American universities has been 
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their freedom from subservience to govern- 
ment control. It is therefore significant that 
the International Education Act will not be 
administered by the Department of State 
but by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, that branch of the federal gov- 
ernment with primary jurisdiction over fed- 
eral education programs. 

In his message of February 2, 1966, Presi- 
dent Johnson announced that he will estab- 
lish a new Center for Educational Coopera- 
tion in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to administer the pro- 
grams authorized by the International Edu- 
cation Act and to serve as a focal point of 
leadership in international education gen- 
erally. The testimony of both Secretary 
Gardner and other witnesses before the Task 
Force stressed the necessity of developing 
sensitive and cooperative ties between the 
new Center, which is yet to be set up, and 
the universities and colleges. 

A final word of warning is in order. Al- 
though the House has already passed the 
International Education Act and its prospect 
is bright in the Senate, there is always the 
danger that, in the absence of more expres- 
sions of support from the education com- 
munity to Congress, the bill will be lost in 
the rush toward adjournment in the next 
few weeks. 

Its loss would be no small misfortune. 
It should not be necessary now to labor long 
over the many reasons we must, as a nation, 
learn more about the problems and the peo- 
ples of the rest of this planet. 

Fourteen words from a poem by Marianne 
Moore tell us the kind of world we live in: 


“What is our innocence? 
What is our guilt? 
All are naked, none is safe.” 

In such a world and in such a time, our 
colleges and universities must give their 
students a knowledge and understanding of 
that world. 


THE CENTER FoR EDUCATIONAL COOPERATION 


(From “International Education Program, 
1966,” published by Education and World 
Affairs, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.) 
It is no accident that the specific proposal 

which caps the President’s list is the estab- 

lishment within the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare of a Center for Edu- 

cational Cooperation. In the ordering of the 

various recommendations, this one occupies 
its logical place as first on the list. This pro- 
posal correctly assesses the type and location 
of the additional federal structure needed to 
undergird our enlarged efforts in interna- 
tional education. It portends the gradual 
movement of the governmental center of 
gravity in international education toward its 
natural home in HEW. For the first time, 
there will be a real general headquarters for 
efforts in this field, an agency whose sole pre- 
occupation will be international education. 

Clearly, the Center for Educational Coopera- 

tion is the single most important feature of 

the new Johnson program, 

A further and profound significance of the 
Center is that it breaks down, at last, the 
artificiality with which we have divided at 
the ocean's edge our government's activities 
in this fleld. An elemental truth about in- 
ternational education is that it is composed 
of two inseparable parts: what goes on at 
home—the domestic programs of schools, col- 
leges, and universities, the “raising up” of 
new generations better educated about world 
affairs; and what goes on abroad—as Ameri- 
can teachers, scholars, students, and institu- 
tions work cooperatively with their counter- 
parts in other countries, learning much in 
the process and assisting them in their own 
further development.. . . The promise of the 
new Center is to become the first federal 
agency able to move its funds, its expertise, 
and its prestige wherever the demands of 
international education take it. 
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Mayor PROVISIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION Acr (H.R. 14643) as PASSED BY 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ON JUNE 
6, 1966 

An Act to provide for the strengthening of 
American educational resources for inter- 
national studies and research 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “International Edu- 
cation Act of 1966.” 


FINDINGS AND DECLARATION 


Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and de- 
clares that a knowledge of other countries 
is of the utmost importance in promoting 
mutual understanding and cooperation be- 
tween nations; that strong American educa- 
tional resources are a necessary base for 
strengthening our relations with other coun- 
tries; that this and future generations of 
Americans should be assured ample oppor- 
tunity to develop to the fullest extent pos- 
sible their intellectual capacities in all areas 
of knowledge pertaining to other countries, 
peoples, and cultures; and that it is there- 
fore both necessary and appropriate for the 
Federal Government to assist in the devel- 
opment of resources for international study 
and research, to assist in the development of 
resources and trained personnel in academic 
and professional fields, and to coordinate 
the existing and future programs of the 
Federal Government in international educa- 
tion, to meet the requirements of world 
leadership. 


CENTERS FOR ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES 

Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare (hereinafter referred to 
as the Secretary“) is authorized to arrange 
through grants to institutions of higher 
education, or combinations of such institu- 
tions, for the establishment, strengthening, 
and operation by them of graduate centers 
which will be national and international re- 
sources for research and training in inter- 
national studies and the international 
aspects of professional and other fields of 
study. Activities carried on in such cen- 
ters may be concentrated either on specific 
geographical areas of the world or on par- 
ticular fields or issues in world affairs which 
concern One or more countries, or on both. 
The Secretary may also make grants to pub- 
lic and private nonprofit agencies and or- 
ganizations, including professional and 
scholarly associations, when such grants will 
make an especially significant contribution 
to attaining the objectives of this section. 

(b) Grants under this section may be used 
to cover part or all of the cost of establishing, 
strengthening, equipping, and operating re- 
search and training centers, including the 
cost of teaching and research materials and 
resources, the cost of programs for bringing 
visiting scholars and faculty to the center; 
and the cost of training, improvement, and 
travel of the staff for the purpose of carry- 
ing out the objectives of this section. Such 
grants may also include funds for stipends 
(in such amounts as may be determined in 
accordance with regulations of the Secre- 
tary) to individuals undergoing training in 
such centers, including allowances for de- 
pendents and for travel for research and 
study here and abroad. Grants under this 
section shall be made on such conditions as 
the Secretary finds necessary to carry out 
its purposes. 
GRANTS TO STRENGTHEN UNDERGRADUATE PRO- 

GRAMS IN INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 

Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to institutions of higher educa- 
tion, or combinations of such institutions, 
to assist them in planning, developing, and 
carrying out a comprehensive program to 
strengthen and improve undergraduate in- 
struction in international studies. Grants 
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made under this sectlon may be for projects 
and activities which are an integral part of 
such a comprehensive program such as— 

(1) planning for the development and ex- 
pansion of undergraduate programs in in- 
ternational studies; 

(2) teaching, research, curriculum de- 
velopment, and other related activities; 

(3) training of faculty members in foreign 
countries; 

(4) expansion of foreign language courses; 

(5) planned and supervised student work- 
study-travel programs; and 

(6) programs under which foreign teach- 
ers and scholars may visit institutions as 
visiting faculty. 

The Secretary may also make grants to 
public and private nonprofit agencies and or- 
ganizations, including professional and 
scholarly associations, when such grants will 
make an especially significant contribution 
to attaining the objectives of this section. 

(b) A grant may be made under this sec- 
tion only upon application to the Secretary 
at such time or times and containing such 
information as he deems necessary. The 
Secretary shall not approve an application 
unless it— 

(1) sets forth a program for out 
one or more projects or activities for which 
a grant is authorized under subsection (a); 

(2) sets forth policies and procedures 
which assure that Federal funds made avail- 
able under this section for any fiscal year will 
be so used as to supplement and, to the ex- 
tent practical, increase the level of funds 
that would, in the absence of such Federal 
funds, be made available for purposes which 
meet the requirement of subsection (a), and 
in no case supplant such funds; 

(3) provides for such fiscal control and 
fund accounting procedures as may be neces- 
sary to assure proper disbursement of and 
accounting for Federal funds paid to the 
applicant under this section; and 

(4) provides for making such report, in 
such form and containing such information, 
as the Secretary may require to carry out his 
functions under this section and for keeping 
such records and for affording such access 
thereto as the Secretary may find necessary 
to assure the correctness and verification of 
such reports, 

(e) The Secretary shall allocate grants to 
institutions of higher education under this 
section in such manner and according to 
such plan as will most nearly provide an 
equitable distribution of the grants through- 
out the States while at the same time giving 
a preference to those institutions which are 
most in need of funds for programs in in- 
ternational studies and which show real 
promise of being able to use funds effectively. 


As Nations Brcome Nxrannons—3: THE 
PRESIDENT’s MESSAGE 


(Note—In his Message to Congress on 
February 2, 1966, President Johnson laid out 
the framework for the first coherent national 
effort in international education. Only a 
small part of this broad program requires 
new legislation (embodied in the Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966, now before the 
Subcommittee on Education of the Senate 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare). 
The rest can be implemented by Executive 
Order and by expanding present. programs. 

(Nonetheless, the Message opened a new 
era in international education. For the first 
time the many aspects of this field are being 
looked at as parts of a whole. The Message, 
the Act, and particularly the Center for Edu- 
cational Cooperation to be established in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, are expected to bring international 
education into focus at last as an essential 
part of our total educational enterprise and 
as a vital element in our relations with 
countries around the world. Below are the 
key points of the Message.) 
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To strengthen our capacity for interna- 
tional educational cooperation . . I propose 


to: 

1. Direct the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to establish within his 
Department a Center for Educational Co- 
operation [to]: 

Act as a channel for communication be- 
tween our missions abroad and the U.S. edu- 
cational community; 

Direct programs assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

Assist public and private agencies con- 
ducting international education programs. 

2. Appoint a Council on International 
Education. This Council to be composed of 
outstanding leaders of American education, 
business, labor, the professions, and philan- 
thropy, will advise the Center for Educational 
Cooperation. 

3. Create a Corps of Education Officers to 
serve in the United States Foreign Service. 

As education's representatives abroad, they 
will give sharper direction to our programs. 
Recruited from the ranks of outstanding 
educators, they will report directly to the 
Ambassador when serving in foreign nations. 

4. Stimulate new programs in international 
studies for elementary and secondary schools. 

5. Support programs of international scope 
in smaller and developing colleges. 

6. Strengthen centers of special compe- 
tence in international research and train- 
ing... 

I recommend to the Congress a program of 
incentive grants administered by HEW for 
universities and groups of universities— 

a) to promote centers of excellence in deal- 
ing with particular problems and particular 
regions of the world; 

b) to develop administrative staff and 
faculties adequate to maintain long-term 
commitments to overseas educational enter- 
prises. 

In addition, I propose that AID be given 
authority to provide support to American 
research and educational institutions, for in- 
creasing their capacity to deal with programs 
of economic and social development abroad. 


u 
To stimulate exchange with the students 
and teachers of other lands. I propose 
that we: 
1. Encourage the growth of school-to- 
school partnerships. 


Through such partnerships, already pio- 
neered on a small scale, a U.S. school may 
assist the brick-and-mortar construction of a 
sister school in less-developed nations. The 
exchange can grow to include books and 
equipment, teacher and student visits. 

I recommend a goal of 1,000 school-to- 
school partnerships. 

This program will be administered by the 
Peace Corps, in cooperation with AID, par- 
ticularly its Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram. The chief cost will be borne by the 
voluntary contributions of the participating 
schools, 

2. Establish an Exchange Peace Corps. 

These “Volunteers to America” will teach 
their own language and culture in our 
schools and colleges. They will serve in 
community programs alongside VISTA vol- 
unteers. As our Peace Corps volunteers 
learn while they serve, those coming to the 
United States will be helped to gain train- 
ing to prepare them for further service when 
they return home. 

I propose an initial goal of 5,000 volun- 
teers. 

3. Establish an American Education Place- 
ment Service. 

To encourage men and women to assist in 
the developing nations and elsewhere, I rec- 
ommend that we establish an American Edu- 
cation Placement Service in HEW. It will 
act as an international recruitment bureau 
for American teachers, and will provide sup- 
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plemental assistance for those going to areas 
of special hardship. 
mr 

To assist the progress of education in de- 
veloping nations 

1, Enlarge AID programs of education as- 
sistance. 

2. Develop new techniques for teaching 
basic education and fighting illiteracy. 

3. Expand U.S. summer teaching corps 
programs for American teachers and profes- 
sors who participate in summer workshops 
in less developed countries. 

4. Assist the teaching of English abroad. 

5. Establish Bi-national Educational Foun- 
dations. 

x Iv 

To build new bridges of international un- 
derstanding. ... 

1. Stimulate conferences of leaders and ex- 
perts. 

I have directed every department and 
agency to support a series of seminars for 
representatives from every discipline and 
every culture to seek answers to the common 
problems of mankind. 

2. Increase the flow of books and other 
educational material. . . between nations. 

3. Improve the quality of U.S. schools and 
colleges abroad. 

4. Create special programs for future lead- 
ers studying in the United States. 


As NATIONS BECOME NE&IGHBORS—4; WHAT 
COLLEGES CAN Do 


(By William W. Marvel, president of Educa- 
tion and World Affairs, a nonprofit organi- 
zation established in 1962 to help strength- 
en teaching and research in international 
affairs in higher education) 


It is late in the day to be arguing the 
case of giving American undergraduates—all 
American undergraduates—some sense of the 
larger world community that will press in on 
them as adult citizens. This case has been 
presented repeatedly. Most of the issues 
have been defined. The challenge is there 
for all to see who care to look. 

But have the colleges and universities 
picked up the challenge? 

The main question, of course, is not the 
numerical increase in professors abroad, for- 
eign students here, and all the other indices 
of activity and motion in international edu- 
cation. The real issue is whether an ever- 
growing proportion of our annual crop of 
college graduates, as they march with diplo- 
mas in hand away from alma mater, are 
educated to a more thorough understanding 
of the forces that are shaping their world. 
Have they been encouraged to think criti- 
cally and constructively about problems in 
our foreign relations? Or have they to show 
for their four years of higher education 
nothing better than a little satchel of clichés 
on de Gaullism, on Castroism, and on Com- 
munist China? 

Unfortunately, most informed observers do 
not seem to be sanguine about our national 
performance on this front. Although we 
have no satisfactory measures of national, 
or indeed of institutional, progress, I worry 
that on a relative scale we are falling be- 
hind. New colleges and universities are be- 
ing created and existing ones expanded: the 
tide of young people seeking—and gaining— 
admission to higher education continues to 
rise. These processes are outpacing the de- 
velopment of international. perspectives in 
the curriculum, in the campus life, and in 
the minds of students. 

There are, to be sure, a number of colleges 
and universities in the United States that 
are in fact highly advanced in the develop- 
ment of an international dimension. They 
have achieved considerable faculty and ad- 
ministrative expertise and experience, and 
with the momentum they have generated, 
can carry forward with relatively little out- 
side guidance. 
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But the problem of increasing the wisdom 
of Americans about world affairs is far from 
being solved when not more than 10 per cent 
of its undergraduate institutions have shown 
notable progress (and the figure is probably 
closer to 5 per cent). We need to be deeply 
concerned with the other, less developed 90 
or 95 per cent, because so large a proportion 
of our future citizens are being educated in 
these unprogressive institutions. The im- 
perative can be simply stated: the United 
States, in view of our world responsibilities 
and the high stakes for mankind that ride 
on the wisdom of our foreign policy, simply 
cannot afford to see large numbers of our 
own young people receive a higher education 
which is untouched by understanding of the 
great forces at work in the world. 

So what does the institution do that has 
to start from scratch? No one can write an 
exact prescription for any college or univer- 
sity in America, but some general guidelines 
can be found. It is perhaps possible to de- 
rive a set of “best practices” out of the ex- 
perimentation with new approaches that has 
gone on in widely scattered places across the 
nation and adapt to one’s own campus set- 
ting a blend of the most relevant of these 
ideas. 

On the basis of such an eclectic approach, 
I would propose a five-point program for any 
low-base-line institution that determines to 
embark on the course of enriching its cur- 
riculum, campus life, and student experience 
with an international perspective. 

First, the college must determine where 
the actual leadership of the new effort will 
be placed, making that decision clearly un- 
derstood throughout the institution. From 
that time forward, it must develop internal 
support for those who will lead the new pro- 
gram and assure that sustained attention is 
given to enhancing the leadership role. This 
role can be assumed by the president of the 
institution himself, or assigned to a dean, 
a senior and influential faculty member, or 
a small faculty committee functioning in 
close liaison with the president or dean. 

Second, the prime requirement for a suc- 
cessful outcome is careful planning of the 
institution’s new approach and program. 
This is the central and most important re- 
sponsibility of those who undertake leader- 
ship. Their initial move should probably be 
to ascertain present resources and strengths 
by taking a careful inventory of international 
training, experience, and competence among 
the faculty and students of the institution. 
At the same time, they should be evolving a 
clear statement of the college's own mission 
and objectives, and thinking through the 
question of how the development of a solid 
international dimension would help to 
achieve the institution’s goal. That state- 
ment should be one that would gain wide 
acceptance on campus. A consensus should 
be built to guarantee that the new under- 
taking—to which the institution will have 
to commit much energy, time, and money— 
begins from a wide base of approval and, 
hopefully, of dedication. It is important to 
remember that Section 4 of the new Inter- 
national Education Act emphasizes this kind 
of systematic, creative planning by the col- 
lege itself, and the awarding of funds de- 
pends on it. Presumably the skill, relevance, 
and imaginativeness of the planning process 
will have a major bearing on where the par- 
ticular institution comes out in the competi- 
tion for federal grants. 

Third, those leading this new development 
in the college must be thoroughly familiar 
with the literature on undergraduate, non- 
Western, and international studies. There 
are a number of published reports and other 
materials, but perhaps three stand out as 
the most relevant items on which to begin. 
One is the report of the Ford Foundation 
committee, The University and World Af- 
fairs. A second is a report prepared under 
the sponsorship of the Hazen Foundation by 
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a committee chalred by John Nason, now 
president of Carleton College, entitled The 
College and World Affairs. This report is 
perhaps the most immediately useful for 
an uate institution starting out 
from a low baseline. The third is a report 
by the Association of American Colleges 
based on case studies of about twenty dis- 
tinctive college programs in non-Western 
studies, Survey of Non-Western Studies in 
U.S. Liberal Arts Colleges, by Howard Reed. 
There are a number of other important and 
useful items, but from these three basic 
documents the inquirer can readily find his 
way to both further printed sources and to 
living situations and experience to be tapped 
on campuses across the country. 

Fourth, the leaders of this effort at our 
hypothetical, low-base-line college would be 
well advised to examine the patterns of inter- 
institutional cooperation that might be 
available. These arrangements—the joining 
of forces by a number of similar institutions 
that are at the same early stage of develop- 
ment in the international field, or the link- 
ing up of several undergraduate institutions 
with a major university—are based on the 
simple but profoundly relevant principle: 
through such collaboration, the program 
totals, that is, the value to students, will be 
greater than the sum of the parts. 

A number of interesting and promising 
patterns have emerged in different parts of 
the country. In Indiana, for example, we 
see a leading case of the state university tak- 
ing a highly creative and comprehensive 
leadership role, not only for the other public 
and private higher institutions of the state, 
but also in the development of international 
studies at the high school level. We find 
also several associations of independent 
liberal arts colleges, two that are long- 
established and rather formally organized 
being the Great Lakes Colleges Association, 
headed by Eldon Johnson, the former presi- 
dent of the University of New Hampshire, 
with headquarters in Detroit; and the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges of the Midwest, under the 
leadership of Blair Stewart, former Dean of 
Oberlin, with offices in Chicago. Although 
in these two cases the cooperative develop- 
ment of international studies and inter- 
national programs is not the exclusive pur- 
pose of the associations, it is prominent in 
the current activities of both. 

There is another approach which has been 
called the ‘mother hen” principle, an im- 
portant example being found in the Western 
Pennsylvania area. There was organized the 
Regional Council for International Educa- 
tion, a group of colleges within reasonable 
distance of the University of Pittsburgh, 
working together on international studies 
developments in a cooperative arrangement 
fostered by that university. 

This is far from exhausting the actualities 
or the possibilities: various patterns have al- 
ready been tried and could be adapted else- 
where; some that were established for quite 
different purposes could be encouraged to 
take on responsibilities in international 
education; and entirely new approaches to 
inter-institutional cooperation could be 
worked out. If the size, wealth, faculty, and 
library resources, and general strength of 
the particular college are sufficient, it might 
accomplish a good deal on an independent, 
self-contained basis. (Then, however, one 
could argue that the institution has a re- 
sponsibility to assume leadership in relation 
to nearby and weaker colleges.) But for the 
rest—and that surely means most of the 
institutions not already developed in in- 
ternational studies—it is urgent that they 
explore opportunities to join forces with 
others and to gain the advantages that can 
be derived from cooperation, interchange, 
and sharing, 

Fifth, consultation and advice should be 
sought from well-informed individuals from 
other colleges, universities, and private 
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organizations—experienced educators who 
can contribute substantially to the institu- 
tion’s own planning process through a visit 
even of a few days. Some individuals are 
veritable walking reference works on the 
history of international developments in 
education over the past twenty years and 
are expert. in appraising the situation on a 
particular campus and helping to focus and 
sharpen thinking about it. 

The consequence of such a five-step ap- 
proach will be the emergence of a real on- 
campus center of expertise in the problem 
of college and curriculum development in 
the international field. Along the way, the 
college program leaders will become ever 
more knowledgeable and widely acquainted 
with international exchange programs and 
available funding opportunities; they will 
discover what sources may be tapped for ad- 
vice and help to send faculty abroad for 
additional training or “exposure” in foreign 
cultures; to place key teachers in special 
summer institutes in languages or discipli- 
nary subjects; to send student groups abroad 
under carefully worked-out programs; and to 
bring to the campus a foreign student con- 
tingent of appropriate size, composition, and 
national origin. 

Across the face of America are many cen- 
ters of strength and expertise, a number of 
existing national programs that individual 
colleges or groups of colleges can draw on to 
support their own efforts. The main prob- 
lems are learning enough about what and 
where these opportunities are, and then fit- 
ting all the pieces together in a careful and 
sensible blend—one that is consonant with 
the goals and possibilities of the particular 
institution, one that will assure a broadened, 
deepened, more lively, more rigorous, and 
more relevant educational experience for the 
students. 

I want to reemphasize that these suggested 
guidelines do not add up to a blueprint for 
the development of every college, or indeed 
of any single college, in the international 
field. They merely suggest a sequence of 
necessary and useful steps to move the par- 
ticular institution—its faculty, administra- 
tion and students—up to a point where the 
college can become competitive for people 
and funds, where it is poised for launching 
into self-sustaining growth, if you will, on 
the international front of higher education. 

Without making any specific reference in 
every sentence to the International Educa- 
tion Act of 1966, I have nevertheless been 
talking essentially about the substance of 
that proposed piece of legislation and its 
meaning for the colleges of America. Under 
the provisions of the Act, especially of Sec- 
tion 4, in order for colleges to qualify for 
grants they will have to go through a process 
of self-evaluation and planning along the 
lines outlined here. The point I have tried 
to make, therefore, is that even when colleges 
start from a modest base-line, there are sig- 
nificant and fruitful things they can do to 
achieve ultimately a solid international di- 
mension in their curriculum and campus 
life. In the last analysis, these are not only 
things which the colleges can do, they are 
things which the colleges should and must 
do, not merely to obtain federal funds, not 
to curry favor with foundations, not to evolve 
flashy programs to impress alumni—but 
simply out of the most fundamental respon- 
sibility which rests on them at this stage in 
history of America and the world, an obliga- 
tion they have by virtue of the very fact that 
they are institutions of higher learning. 
As Nations BECOME NEIGHBORS—5: UNorri- 

CIAL AMBASSADORS 
(By Cal Sutliff, mass media director for the 
International Committee of YMCA’s) 

(Notz.—The International Student Serv- 
ice (ISS). is a volunteer welcoming agency 
for foreign students: arriving in this coun- 
try. Over the past twenty years, it has 
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grown from a small operation with a tiny 
staff and a handful of volunteers meeting 
200 to 300 foreign students a year, to today's 
expended and diversified operation handling 
programs for several thousand visitors. 

(188, whose corporate body is the National 
Board of YMCAs, is financed by contribu- 
tions from the International Committee of 
YMCAs, church boards, and universities, 
among others. A portion of the World Day 
of Prayer offering is allocated to ISS, and 
foundations have financed the experimental 
stages of such programs as VISIT.) 

The young Indian student hesitated as he 
walked through the gate at Kennedy Inter- 
national Airport and into the sea of foreign- 
looking faces. This was his first trip out of 
India and the unfolding of a long awaited 
dream: to be a student in the United States. 
Taking a deep breath, he strode into the pub- 
lic health area and presented his vaccination 
certificate and X-ray. 

An inspector mounted the X-ray in the 
illuminated frame, and glanced about, 
“Have you ever had tuberculosis?” the stu- 
dent was asked. “No, sir,” he replied, aware 
that the man’s tone was severe. 

Within an hour he found himself at the 
U.S. Public Health Service hospital on Staten 
Island in New York harbor. There was a 
suspicious shadow on his X-ray and a new 
picture had to be made. He would miss the 
connecting flight to his university, and had 
yet to hear a friendly word or meet anyone 
who was particularly interested in him or his 
problem, 

When he was officially cleared, six hours 
later, he was even more apprehensive and 
lonely, He had no idea how to get to Man- 
hattan, much less how to get to Chicago. 
His first impressions of the United States had 
been indelibly formed. He would eventually 
find his way to his university, but the mem- 
ory of those first lonely hours in the U.S. 
would always linger. 

For more than 60 per cent of the approx- 
imately 21,500 foreign students arriving in 
the U.S. last year from countries other than 
Canada and Mexico, these early impressions 
were quite different, however. Aporn Cham- 
patong of Thailand was typical: 

When her letter of admission arrived from 
the University of Indiana, she found a small 
slip of paper attached, telling her that a 
representative of the International Student 
Service, wearing a Foreign Student Adviser” 
armband, would meet and assist her when 
she arrived in the United States, All she 
need do was send the details of her 
itinerary. 

When Miss Champatong disembarked from 
her Pan American flight at San Francisco, 
“Foreign Student Adviser’ Stephen Yost 
Was waiting. In the minutes that followed 
she was accompanied through customs and 
immigration procedures, and was soon deep 
in conversation with her host. 

Because she arrived during the airline 
strike, her connecting flight to the Univer- 
sity of Indiana had been cancelled. Within 
the hour Yost arranged another flight which 
would leave the next day, reserved an inex- 
pensive room for her for the night, and 
helped her board the bus to her hotel. 

To provide a welcome to our country for 
more than 13,000 arriving students at two 
dozen ports of entry is no small undertak- 
ing. It is accomplished by an arrival staff of 
eleven, with the aid of 225 volunteers spread 
from Boston to Miami to Houston to 
Seattle. 

Selby Fleming, a twenty-two-year-old Vas- 
sar graduate, is one of the paid staff mem- 
bers working with the arrival program in New 
York and coordinating the efforts of volun- 
teers there. Staff and volunteers together 
welcome more than 9,000 students in New 
York each year. Miss Fleming personally 
meets students at all three airports plus 
Manhattan, Newark, and Brooklyn piers. 
She speaks French and “some German” and 
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is an expert at calming nervous students, 
tracing lost suitcases, and finding decent 
rooms in New York hotels at $3 (student 
rate) per night. Although on occasion she 
has to leave her East 55th Street apartment 
at 4 a.m. to meet an early flight and has 
spent more than one night sleeping in the 
ladies lounge at Kennedy airport, she says, 
“This job is so interesting it’s almost like not 
working.” The average tenure of people in 
her position however, is about a year and a 
half. 

Volunteers usually have a less demanding 
schedule, although a few give their services 
full time during their summer vacation. 
More typical of the arrival program volun- 
teers is Burton Goldstein, a thirty-one-year- 
old insurance executive in Chicago. He co- 
ordinates a group of fifteen men who meet 
foreign visitors at O'Hare airport and assist 
them through the maze of health documents, 
baggage checks, currency exchange, ground 
transportation arrangements, etc. The vol- 
unteers include a lawyer, a chemical research 
analyst, a printer, an investment counselor 
and others who became involved in the pro- 
gram when their Y's Men's Club took on the 
ISS project. “Since we meet about six stu- 
dents a week it’s not too much for any one 
man,” Goldstein says. 

How important is it to meet a student, 
sometimes for only a few minutes between 
planes? The U.S. State Department seems 
to think it is very important, for it supplies 
its consulates all over the world with infor- 
mation about ISS services to be given to stu- 
dents departing for the States. But the 
words of a lonely Japanese student who was 
met in San Francisco by ISS volunteers, 
though far from eloquent, perhaps commu- 
nicate the importance of the program even 
more clearly: “A shock and an impression 
which I got at the ship station were so large, 
because I had only thought that America is 
one of business and competition. By your 
kind action, I felt I was at another country. 
And your action was enough to let my preju- 
dice to America improve. I think I was very 
happy to see an American people’s good will 
as soon as arriving America. Thank you very 
much.“ 

OTHER ISS PROGRAMS 
Visit 


In more than 138 communities in forty-six 
states and the District of Columbia, Ameri- 
can families stand ready to open their homes 
to foreign students who wish to see more of 
the United States and get to know Americans 
across their dining-room tables. 

The student maps out a travel schedule 
through communities where there are host 
families and submits it to ISS headquarters 
at 291 Broadway in New York City. Once 
the application has been approved, the stu- 
dent receives an identification card and the 
names of community chairmen in the places 
he will visit. He sends exact travel informa- 
tion to the chairmen who then line up host 
families for him to say with. It is suggested 
that he stay in each community about three 
days. Information provided on his applica- 
tion is forwarded to the community chair- 
men so that hosts know in advance what 
the students’ field of study and special in- 
terests are, as well as any dietary restrictions. 

Local hosts have been recruited by a wide 
variety of community organizations, includ- 
ing United Church Women, YMCAs, YWCAs, 
and the International Hospitality Centers. 
There are more than 10,000 yolunteer fam- 
ilies presently participating in the VISIT 
program, and 844 foreign students have 
scheduled VISITs for this summer. In a 
typical tour a student stays in the homes. 
of a dozen different families in six different 
communities. 


Educational travel programs 


A variety. of special interest groups are 
brought to this country by the State Depart- 
ment and private organizations here and 
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abroad. To give them a closer look at Amer- 
ican life these agencies arrange with ISS 
to give them tours which include homestays, 
professional contacts, seminars, and short- 
term courses. 

For instance, a group of ten Syrian stu- 
dents of engineering, brought to America by 
the State Department, just concluded a thir- 
ty-four-day tour on which they visited six 
universities, met with groups of American 
engineers, visited numerous points of inter- 
est in their field—such as the power plant at 
Niagara Falls and harbor facilities in Mil- 
waukee, and stayed with American families 
along the way. 

Industrial relations students from Mexico, 
secondary-school student leaders from Mar- 
tinique, journalism students from Venezuela, 
and many similar groups have been pro- 
gramed by ISS—forty-one in the last twelve 
months. 

International camp counselor programs 

Qualified young adults from abroad be- 
come counselors in American summer camps. 
This summer 349 such counselors are serving 
in 252 camps in the United States. At the 
close of the camping season, a tour ls pro- 
vided for the counselors, giving them the 
opportunity to live for two and a half weeks 
with American families. 

As Nations BECOME NEIGHBORS—$6: AN EXPER- 
IMENT THAT WORKED 
(By Bonnie Stretch) 

As the world grows smaller, the necessity 
for better understanding of other peoples and 
cultures becomes more widely accepted. As 
a result, increasing numbers of American 
students, teachers, and scholars are spending 
time abroad, and even larger numbers of 
foreign students and scholars are coming to 
the US. But e has shown that 
study and travel abroad are not automatically 
successful. Without adequate preparation, 
the experience ‘of living in an alien culture 
may, at best, have limited benefits, and at 
worst, prove a personal disaster. 

Fortunately, a number of agencies have 
for many years been refining the techniques 
of making foreign study a positive experience 
for individuals and for groups. One of these, 
the Experiment in International Living in 
Putney, Vermont, has, since 1932, been spon- 
soring a summer-abroad program for college 


students, in an effort to encourage interna- 


tional understanding and goodwill. 

The traditional Experiment program sends 
American college students abroad, and brings 
foreign students to the United States, for an 
eight-week summer period. The heart of 
the experience is a four-week visit in a 
private home—the “homestay”—where the 
young person lives as a member of the family. 
This homestay is designed to immerse the 
student wholly in another culture, deepening 
his understanding not only of the foreign 
country and its people, but also of himself 
as a person and of his relations with others. 
After the homestay, a member of each host 
family joins the whole group of Experi- 
menters for four weeks of informal travel 
and sight-seeing around the host country. 

But those who are familiar only with the 

ts traditional summer program 
may be shocked by the variety of activities 
that engage the organization today. In 1961, 
Sargent Shriver contracted with the Experi- 
ment to train the first Peace Corps volun- 
teers. (Since then it has trained more Peace 
Corps groups than any other organization.) 
In the last five years more than two dozen 
colleges and universities have sought the 
Experiment’s services in preparing their stu- 
dents for study abroad, and in providing 
orientation for foreign students coming to 
American campuses. In addition, the Ex- 
periment provides courses of intensive lan- 
guage study, sponsors work-study 
abroad in cooperation with professional 
groups and universities, and administers spe- 
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cial programs for a variety of private and 
public agencies, 

- The key to the success of the Experiment's 
programs, and the consequent requests for 
help from other agencies, lies in a unique 
process of orientation. This is based on the 
seemingly obvious, but often ignored, prem- 
ise that there is a profoundly important 
personal dimension to international ex- 
change. When a person steps into a new 
and strange culture, he inevitably suffers a 
degree of culture shock” as he struggles to 
adapt to a pattern of manners and more for- 
eign to him. And the success with which he 
adapts depends in large degree on the prep- 
aration he has received. 

Most institutions sponsoring exchange 
programs prepare students by telling them 
something about the history and customs of 
the host country, and often by insisting on 
some facility with the native language. The 
Experiment does this, too, but its main em- 
phasis is on developing attitudes that will 
sustain the individual in an alien environ- 
ment. Through lectures, films, reading, and, 
most important, intensive group discussions, 
an effort is made to counter preconceptions, 
allay fears, and increase the individual's re- 
ceptivity to the impending experience. As 
the Experiment characterizes the process, it 
prepares the individual to “expect the unex- 
pected"—and to accept it. 

Most of the orientation takes place at the 
School for International Training (8.1.T.) 
near Brattleboro. Here in the peaceful 
reaches of the Green Mountain country, in- 
bound and outbound groups of students meet 
in an international melange. A group of 
African students arrives, en route to Amer- 
ican campuses. An American group pre- 
pares to leave for India. A group of Jap- 
anese teachers busy themselves perfecting 
their English. Five or six languages can be 
heard at once. laboratories are 
open—and busy—twenty-four hours a day. 
And groups, deep in discussion, are found 
everywhere. 

Secondary to orientation is intensive lan- 
guage training. (When there are only two 
or three weeks, everything is “intensive.”) 
Language training is the biggest single 
change in the Experiment in thirty years. 
Begun in 1961, in response to Peace Corps 
needs, it was quickly expanded to serve all 
Experiment programs. This summer, SJ. T. 
provided courses in 14 languages, ranging: 
from African dialects through Serbo-Croa- 
tian, Portuguese, and Parsi—not to mention 
extensive courses in English-as-a-foreign- 
language for incoming groups. The emphasis 
is on speaking and understanding—often the 
students don't see the written language un- 
til they are more than halfway through the 
course. 

Depending on the language to be learned, 
the length of the training period, and the 
type of program overseas, the students re- 
ceive up to 360 hours of instruction. Ex- 
perimenters headed for a summer in Europe 
cram into three weeks a 100-hour course (the 
equivalent of one year of college study). 

On the basis of its more than thirty years’ 
experience, the Experiment is able to offer 
& variety of services to other agencies, in- 
stitutions, and individuals. Some colleges 
and universities, for instance, seek the coop- 
eration of the Experiment in setting up 
study-abroad programs for thelr own stu- 
dents. The Putney people leave responsibil- 
ity for the academic aspects of the program 
to the college, but insist on their own stand- 
ards for the personal qualifications of stu- 
dents and leaders, for orientation, and for 
the general outline of the program. Objec- 
tives of the program must be clearly defined, 
and a preliminary trip to determine the ad- 
vantages and limitations of the proposed lo- 
cation must be made. 

Not infrequently the college finds that it 
has a rather different program than originally 
conceived, Most colleges, for example, want 
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to send their students to a leading university 
even though differences in the academic cal- 
endar, language difficulties, and the aca- 
demic preparation of the students may make 
this unsuitable. Furthermore, university 
cities are almost always short on housing. 
“Most of the time the students will get more 
out of a stay in Dijon than one in Paris,“ 
says Sue Fliescher, director of outbound pro- 
grams. “But try to tell that to a professor. 
Too many have to find out the hard way.” 

A second kind of program sponsored by the 
Experiment is independent study abroad for 
students from different colleges and uni- 
versities. Each student works out an aca- 
demic program with his campus advisor, and 
then applies to the Experiment for admission 
to the program. If accepted, he is exposed 
to the orientation program, assigned to a 
homestay in the country of his choice, and 
then allowed to pursue his particular aca- 
demic interest, with some guidance from 
an Experiment leader- professor who is 
thoroughly familiar with the host country 
and the resources it can offer the individual 
student. 

Many colleges also seek Experiment cooper- 
ation in preparing foreign students for effec- 
tive matriculation on their home campuses. 
For more than 1,200 students headed for 
American campuses each year, S. I. T. serves as 
a cultural and academic point of entry. Most 
of these students are not sponsored by official 
agencies, either native or American, and are 
here on their own resources. Others are stu- 
dents who are sponsored by the African 
Scholarship Program of American Universi- 
ties, or the Latin American Scholarship Pro- 
gram of American Universities. The Experi- 
ment puts them through the orientation pro- 
gram and provides a homestay for them be- 
fore they go on to their campus destination. 
American host families are specially in- 
structed in how to help the student prepare 
for his college experience, and incidental 

mal aids are provided to help the stu- 
dent adjust to his new environment. 

Studies made at a number of colleges indi- 
cate that these students benefit substan- 
tially. They make higher grades than other 
foreign students, adapt better to college life, 
and participate more fully in extracurricular 
activities. This, clearly, is the final test. 
What works, what doesn’t, and why? 

As demands on the Experiment have be- 
come more numerous, evaluation of programs 
has become more necessary. In 1958 the 
trustees set up an Education and Evalua- 
tion Committee to help determine which pro- 
posals are consistent with the organization's 
basic purpose. This year, requests from 
colleges for cooperative programs were so 
numerous that standards had to be set in 
writing. 

Government programs are subject to the 
same scrutiny. AID, for example, insists on 
paying participants in their programs on a 
per diem basis, which the Experiment feels 
is psychologically harmful to the orienta- 
tion process. Putney dropped an AID pro- 
gram this year partly for this reason. 

A State Department program, Council for 
Leaders and Specialists, doesn't even call for 
a homestay. Nonetheless, the Experiment 
has been administering it since 1963. Es- 
sentially, the Council’s job is to implement 
programs requested by individual foreign 
visitors—leaders in education, medicine, 
commerce and industry, and journalism 
which often means a whirlwind tour. This 
program has been reconsidered twice since 
1963, but has been retained. Experiment 
philosophy has had some effect on individ- 
uals, encouraging longer stays in fewer com- 
munities, more visits to small towns, and 
homestays with American families. 

- “We'll take on a project like this if we 
think we can improve it,” says Randolph 
Major, chairman of evaluation and research. 
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But he admits that the State Department 
has been more impressed by Putney’s efficient 
administration than by its philosophy. 

Change and growth press hard on the or- 
ganization, and the problem of just where it 
is going is crucial. Federal monies entice 
growth for its own sake; at the same time the 
temptation exists simply to do more of what 
has worked so well. But the fields of inter- 
national education and international rela- 
tions still need further exploration and ex- 
periment. Secondary school programs need 
a harder look, and much remains to be done 
with business and industry. 

The School of International Training has 
potential that has yet to be explored, and a 
trustee committee has been appointed to 
plan for the next five years. Fall of 1967 
will see the first step—a new “intern” pro- 
gram to prepare college graduates for work in 
international service. The present outline 
calls for a five-quarter program: two quarters 
spent overseas, the remainder on campus and 
in a variety of internships with public and 
private international organizations. Em- 
phasis, of course, will be on human relations 
and psychological flexibility. 

This is the Experiment’s special contribu- 
tion to international affairs. It has spent 
thirty years refining an ideal into a work- 
ing reality, and the time has come when the 
techniques developed are needed in a 
variety of international fields. A business- 
man abroad can do more for his company if 
he respects and understands the people he is 
dealing with. The scholar’s research im- 
proves if he is at ease in his environment. 

As others adapt Experiment services to 
their needs, the organization’s trustees are 
looking to the future. One board member is 
exploring the possibility of an Experiment to 
mainland China as soon as it becomes polit- 
ically feasible. Others are wondering if S.I.T, 
should become a degree-granting institution. 
Perhaps the most far-reaching idea is the 
training of international mediators to add 
to the peacekeeping tools of the U.N. Using 
labor arbitration as a model, S.I.T. may one 
day develop a new international career, Any- 
one who reads his morning paper must hope 
that day is coming soon. 


SHORTAGE OF NICKEL 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. RHODES] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been clearly evident in 
recent months that the consumer de- 
mand for nickel has been placing a rap- 
idly increasing strain on the ability of 
suppliers to meet the demand. A number 
of industries located in the Sixth Con- 
gressional District of Pennsylvania are 
dependent on a plentiful supply of nickel 
because without it operations must be 
curtailed. Such a curtailment means a 
reduction of the work force of these in- 
dustries. 

Empire Steel Casting, Inc., of Reading, 
Pa., is one of the companies now faced 
with the prospect of not being able to 
meet production schedules due to the 
shortage of this critical raw material. 
After some investigation, I found that 
this company’s problem was not unique. 
The nickel ore shortage is nationwide 
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and is threatening the operations and 
the jobs of many industries. 

One method of alleviating the short- 
age would be for Congress to authorize 
the disposal of nickel from the Govern- 
ment stockpiles. I have introduced leg- 
islation which would authorize the dis- 
posal of 24.5 million pounds of nickel 
from the national stockpile established 
pursuant to the Strategic and Critical 
Materials Stockpile Act. All the exec- 
utive agencies involved are on record in 
favor of this method of relief. 

The Office of Emergency Planning has 
determined that the material is not re- 
quired to meet current stockpile needs 
and the Bureau of the Budget has ad- 
vised that it has no objection to the bill. 
In addition, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, which would have the re- 
sponsibility of allocating the released 
nickel, has indicated to Congress that a 
release is necessary if we are to fill 
urgent industry requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge immediate con- 
sideration of this bill in view of the 
critical nickel supply situation which 
now prevails throughout the country. 


BILL TO PERMIT TEACHERS TO DE- 
DUCT EXPENSES OF EDUCATION 
FROM FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? : 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Internal Revenue Code to permit teach- 
ers to deduct their expenses of education 
from Federal income taxes. 

An adequate supply of highly trained 
teachers is essential to our efforts to im- 
prove the excellence of education and to 
take full advantage of recent legislation 
designed to help achieve this purpose. 

As adequate salaries are necessary in 
order to attract well trained and compe- 
tent teachers, incentives are necessary 
to insure that teachers will continue to 
upgrade their abilities and skills through 
further training and education. 

Businessmen are allowed to take tax 
deductions for legitimate expenses. So 
should it be with teachers, whose tools 
are the skills of their profession. 

Our teachers should be permitted to 
avail themselves of every reasonable 
means of keeping up with new develop- 
ments in their profession and of acquir- 
ing new teaching techniques and meth- 
ods as they are developed. 

My State of Maine, along with others, 
is currently experiencing severe teacher 
shortages. This is a tragic development 
in the light of recent legislative measures 
taken by Congress to improve education 
in our Nation. 

A recent Internal Revenue Service rul- 
ing which disallows the deduction of 
teachers’ educational expense will in- 
tensify our teacher shortage. My bill, 
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similar to others submitted to the Con- 
gress, would extend to them privileges 
similar to those available to other busi- 
ness and professional people. 

We can make no better investment in 
the future well-being of our country than 
to provide our youth with the best pos- 
sible educational opportunities. The 
chief ingredient of good education is good 
teachers, 


HIGH INTEREST RATES AND RIP 
VAN WINKLE 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 1960 
the honorable Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHuRrcH] performed the role of keynote 
speaker at the Democratic National 
Convention with honor and distinction. 
He delivered a brilliant and eloquent 
2 address. In this address he 

I swear Rip Van Winkle could have gone 
to sleep during anytime in this century past, 
and upon awakening, could readily have de- 
termined which party was in control merely 
by asking, “How high are the interest 
rates?” And, if they were hovering up there 
close to the ceiling, he could bet his life that 
2 Republicans had taken over in Washing- 

n. 

One of the first acts of this administra- 
tion, in 1953, was to raise the interest rates, 
a policy that has already cost the taxpayers 
$12 billion, just to pay the increased interest 
on the national debt. Imagine what the 
boosted tax cost has been on money bor- 
rowed by the States, the cities, and the 
school districts of the land. 


Unfortunately, as a result of the dis- 
astrous action taken by the Federal Re- 
serve Board in December 1965 when they 
raised interest rates by 3742 percent, in- 
terest rates have reached modern all- 
time highs. This is an intolerable sit- 
uation and one which does severe vio- 
lence to the promises of the Democratic 
Party concerning tight money and high 
interest rates as spelled out in the Dem- 
ocratic platforms of 1960 and 1964, 
which I am inserting at this point in the 
RECORD: 

FROM THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1960 

SECTION III: AN END TO TIGHT MONEY 

As the first step in speeding economic 
growth, a Democratic President will put an 
end to the present high-interest, tight- 
money policy. 

This policy has failed in its stated pur- 
pose—to keep prices down. It has given us 
two recessions within 5 years, bankrupted 
many of our farmers, produced a record 
number of business failures, and added bil- 
lions of dollars in unnecessary higher inter- 
est charges to government budgets and the 
cost of living. s 

A new Democratic administration will re- 
ject this philosophy of economic slowdown. 
We are committed to maximum employment, 
at decent wages and with fair profits, in a 
far more productive, expanding economy. 

The Republican high-interest policy has 
extracted a costly toll from every American 
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who has financed a home, an automobile, a 
refrigerator or a television set. 

It has foisted added burdens on taxpayers 
of State and local governments which must 
borrow for schools and other public services, 

It has added to the cost of many goods 
and services, and hence has been itself a 
factor in inflation. 

It has created windfalls for many financial 
institutions. 

The $9 billion of added interest charges 
on the national debt would have been even 
higher but for the prudent insistence of the 
Democratic Congress that the ceiling on in- 
terest rates for long-term Government bonds 
be maintained. 

From THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM OF 1964 

AN END TO TIGHT MONEY 

In 1960, we proposed As the first step in 
speeding economic growth, a Democratic 
President will put an end to the present 
high-interest, tight money policy. 

“This policy has failed in its stated pur- 
pose—to keep prices down. It has given us 
two recessions within 5 years, bankrupted 
many of our farmers, produced a record num- 
ber of business failures, and added billions 
of dollars in unnec higher interest 
charges to Government budgets and the cost 
of living.” 

Since 1961, we have maintained the free 
flow of credit so vital to industry, home buy- 
ers, and State and local governments. 

Immediately, in February 1961, the Federal 
Housing Agency interest rate was cut from 
5% percent to 5% percent. It is now down 
to 5% percent. 

Today’s home buyer will pay about $1,700 
less for FHA-insured financing of a 30-year 
$15,000 home mortgage than he would have 
had he taken the mortgage in 1960. 

Today after 42 months of expansion, con- 
ventional home mortgage rates are lower 
than they were in January 1961, in the midst 
of a recession. So are borrowing costs for 
our States and municipalities, and for long- 
term corporate issues. 

Short-term interest rates have been 
brought into reasonable balance with inter- 
est rates abroad, reducing or eliminating in- 
centives to place short-term funds abroad 
and thus reducing gold outflow. 

We have prudently lengthened the average 
maturity of the Federal debt, in contrast to 
the steady shortening that characterized the 
1950's. 

VOTE SOON WILL BE LAW VERSUS HIGH 
INTEREST RATES 

The Congress, Mr. Speaker, will in the 
very near future, I hope, have an oppor- 
tunity to go on record in favor of high- 
or low-interest rates. H.R. 14026 would, 
if enacted, direct the Federal Reserve to 
impose interest rate maximums on time 
deposits. Furthermore, this bill, if en- 
acted, would put the Congress on record 
and in favor of low-interest rates and 
so direct the Federal Reserve Board to 
reformulate their policies so that lower 
and lower and not higher and higher in- 
terest rates will prevail. 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is an issue 
which the Congress must squarely face. 
Will we, the elected Representatives of 
the people, live up to our responsibilities 
in this matter, or will we allow a non- 
elected, banking oriented and dominated 
Federal Reserve System and Board to de- 
termine our policies in this most vital 
area? 


I close, Mr. Speaker, by asking this 
question: Just what would Rip Van 
Winkle think if he were to wake up 
today? 
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BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CORPO- 
RATIONS ENTITLED TO 10-PER- 
CENT BAD DEBT RESERVES 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FasceLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill today which will aid 
tremendously in the growth of industry 
and small businesses in this country. 
This legislation would amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code to provide that 
business development corporations may 
deduct additions to their bad debt re- 
serves up to an aggregate reserve amount 
equal to 10 percent of loans made by 
them. These are loans which would not 
be made by banks and are made for the 
purposes of promoting, maintaining, and 
assisting the economy or industry in the 
region or State where the business devel- 
opment corporation is located. 

At the present time there are no spe- 
cial provisions in the Internal Revenue 
Code regarding bad debt reserves of 
business development corporations. 
These organizations have, in practice, 
been allowed by the IRS to accumulate 
only nominal bad debt reserves of from 
between 1 percent and 4 percent. Since 
business development corporations are 
by their nature quasi-public organiza- 
tions which make only loans which would 
not be made by conventional banking 
institutions; since the commercial banks 
have a 2.4-percent formula by Treasury 
ruling, and since the losses of business 
development corporations on their loans 
have been far greater than losses of com- 
mercial banks, I believe that a bad debt 
reserve of 10 percent should be accepted 
without question as reasonable by the 
Internal Revenue Service. This is par- 
ticularly so since the business develop- 
ment corporations’ primary criterion for 
making loans is not the opportunity to 
make a profit but rather whether the 
loan will aid the employment level and 
the economy generally within the State 
of the corporation. 

Furthermore, by Treasury ruling, small 
business investment corporations are 
allowed 10-percent bad debt reserves 
until 1968 without being questioned by 
the Internal Revenue Service. Loans 
made by business development corpora- 
tions, which are basically quasi-public 
institutions, are equally risky, if not more 
so, than loans made by small business in- 
vestment companies, which are basically 
profit-seeking organizations. 

The 10-percent bad debt reserve pro- 
visions are further needed for business 
development corporations in order that 
they may attract more equity capital, 
which in turn is necessary as a matter 
of law in order for them to increase their 
loan limits and their loan programs. An 
expansion of the activities of these cor- 
porations within the several States where 
they operate is highly desirable in that 
it will encourage small business within 
these States by providing small business 
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with financing which could not otherwise 
be obtained from conventional financing 
sources. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I 
believe this legislation is highly worthy 
and deserves prompt and favorable action 
by this body. 


WESTBURY LITTLE LEAGUE WORLD 
SERIES CHAMPIONS 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the people of Houston and all Texas I 
take great pleasure in calling to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the outstanding 
achievement of 14 young boys from my 
district. 

Through heated competition in which 
they won 14 games in succession they 
carried the flag of the Westbury Little 
League to sweep the championship of the 
Little League World Series at Williams- 
port, Pa. 

It was a distinct pleasure to be with 
them today during their visit to the Na- 
tion’s Capital. These are young men— 
the leaders of tomorrow—of whom we 
can all be proud. They have learned well 
the great American game of baseball and 
the world’s championship title they now 
hold is one that can be worn with pride. 
But in addition to learning the great 
game of baseball, these young men have 
learned the value of hard, clean competi- 
tion, a basic value of our way of life. 

Much of the credit for this great base- 
ball team goes to the manager, Ray 
Plumb, to the coach, W. C. “Bill” Ray- 
mer, and to Marvin T. Bradford, South- 
ern Region Director of Little League 
Baseball, Inc. But in the final analysis, 
to the youngsters themselves goes the 
credit for a victorious season. 

To the players, Bill Raymer, Bryan 
Boyne, Ray Plumb, Dan Wood, Allan 
Michel, Mike McCaleb, Ronald Hooker, 
Mark Harding, Mike Robinett, Steve 
Reeves, Dick Schneider, Tom Herrick, 
Jerry Jordan, and Mark Pearsall—con- 
gratulations for a great season and a tre- 
mendous world series. We are deeply 
proud of you, and our best wishes are 
with you for the years ahead. 


DR. CONSTANTINOS A. DOXIADIS— 
“ANTHROPOCOSMOS: THE WORLD 
OF MAN” 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, since 
my entry into this distinguished House, 
I. have on occasion introduced the 
thoughtful observations of men whose 
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lives are devoted to the city, to improving 
the quality of our urban civilization, and 
to providing for man a safe place within 
the city. 

This is one of those occasions. 

On July 29, 1966, in Aspen, Colo., Dr. 
Constantinos A. Doxiadis was awarded 
the third annual Aspen Award for con- 
tributions in the humanities, following 
thus such auspicious company as Benja- 
min Britten and Martha Graham. 

This award is a tribute to those few 
who have climbed to the heights of 
human excellence—for the excellence of 
human kind. 

Constantinos Doxiadis is a fitting re- 
cipient of the award. His work over 
five continents in the troubled cities of 
the world has placed him in a special 
place of eminence—not only in his pro- 
fession, but among humanitarians of the 
world. He has planned better urban en- 
vironments for over 10 million people, 
and has provided housing—mostly low- 
cost—for over 1 million persons. 

Dr. Doxiadis’ foresight and imagina- 
tion in dealing with the urban crises 
confronting us daily have offered us a 
significant example of what man might 
do with his environment, should he so 
choose. 

For all of these reasons, I commend to 
my colleagues and to all Americans the 
speech which Dr. Doxiadis gaye in ac- 
cepting the Aspen Award. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
speech, entitled “Anthropocosmos—The 
World of Man,” be printed in the RECORD. 

ANTHROPOCOSMOS—THE WORLD OF MAN 
(By C. A. Doxiadis, delivered at the Aspen 

Institute for Humanistic Studies upon the 

occasion of the receipt of the Aspen Award, 

July 29, 1966) 

INTRODUCTION 

I was leaving for the airport in Athens 
when I learned by telephone from Dr. Eurich 
that I, following a composer and a dancer, 
had been chosen to receive the third Aspen 
award—the award which had moved from 
music through dance to structures; from 
sound to movement and to “shells.” I 
started to think about the possible links be- 
tween the three. 

First I remembered the dancing steps of 
the men in Delphi mentioned by Pindar, then 
the Chinese dancer, who having climbed the 
many steps of a temple, told the monks that 
two steps were missing. When they dug at 
the base of the staircase the two steps were 
found, Maybe the connection between man, 
his music, his movements, and space is an 
aesthetic one. 

But as I drove through congested streets 
surrounded by man- bearing machines, 
breathing in their fumes, hearing the noise 
they made competing for space, I had to ad- 
mit that my present relationship with space 
is an economic one, a question of biological 
survival rather than one of art. 

Man and the space surrounding him are 
connected in many ways within a very com- 
plex system. Man’s space is just a thin layer 
on the crust of the earth, consisting of the 
five elements which shape man and are 
shaped by him: Nature, in which he lives; 
man himself; society which he has formed; 
the shells (or structures) which he builds; 
and the networks he constructs. 

This is the real world of man, the anthropo- 
cosmos half way between the electron and 
the universe. It is with this world, and with 
its relationship to man, that I will deal, 

FROM CRISIS TO DISASTER 


With these thoughts I boarded my plane 
for Benghazi. Once in the air I felt re- 
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lieved to be away from the city and all its 
dangers. It had taken me thirty minutes to 
drive to the airport, longer than it used to 
take an ancient Athenian on horseback. On 
the other hand now I can reach Benghazi in 
seventy minutes instead of fifteen days, that 
is three hundred times faster, even though 
travel in the city is slower even than in the 
past. 

From my altitude I could see the city of 
Athens partially covered by smog, the famous 
hills wounded by stone quarries, the rivers 
turned into drains, the blue sea-water 
striped black with waste oil dumped by ships. 
We talk about purification, and yes, we do 
purify the air in our buildings, but we pump 
the contaminated air into the streets—as 
was done with sewage in the Middle Ages—to 
be inhaled next time we walk out to get 
some “fresh air.” 

The human society does not operate as it 
did in the past since natural human con- 
tacts are fewer in our cities with increasingly 
lower densities. Of course we have cars— 
but not all of us do, certainly not the chil- 
dren who miss their grandparents, and cer- 
tainly not the underprivileged citizens. Of 
course we have tele-communications—but 
how can a telephone replace a father at bed- 
time, and how can television replace the con- 
tact of the two sexes? More and more people 
pour into the cities and often social or racial 
elements come into conflict which we are 
not prepared to face. 

We have built larger and taller buildings, 
but at the same time we have isolated man 
inside them. Human contact is possible at 
one level, head to head and feet to feet, not 
head to feet as in multi-story buildings. 
We have limited our life, within their 
sterilized atmosphere, and we have eliminat- 
ed such natural expressions of it as works of 
art in the open. The age-old love-affair be- 
tween man and buildings is being destroyed 
in our cities, 

We are building modern networks in order 
to facilitate transportation and telecom- 
munications. But the results we are getting 
are negative for man—we are arriving at a 
paradox: The higher the speed of his means 
of transportation, the longer it takes man 
to reach the center of his cities. It took 
man ten minutes to reach it in the eighteenth 
century, thirty in the nineteenth, and it 
takes him one hour today. 

It is in this environment that civilized 
man has to live—safe from infections but 
threatened by degenerative diseases, safe in- 
side his home but not in the streets, isolated 
in the crowd, exposed to neuroses and 
psychoses—how many of these conditions are 
not caused by the fact that our children are 
caught by the hand in the streets, taught 
that they live in hostile surroundings? Man 
is turning into a troglodyte hiding deep in- 
side his buildings, a modern centaur-half 
motor-car, a nomad escaping from home and 
city. 

We must now face the fact that modern 
man has failed to build adequate cities. In 
the past his problems were simpler, and he 
solved them by trial and error. Now human 
forces and mechanical ones are mixed and 
man is confused, he tries and fails. We say 
he will become adapted. Yes, he is running 
the danger of becoming adapted, since adap- 
tation is only meaningful if it means the wel- 
fare of man. Prisoners too become adapted 
to conditions! We cannot justify our actions 
by examining only the behaviour of man in 
the city of today. For man to adapt to our 
present cities would be a mistake since he 
is the great prisoner. Not only is man unsafe 
in his prison, but he is facing a great crisis, 
and heading for disaster. 

SETTING GOALS 

Confused by the danger, man behaves un- 
wisely. He takes the new conditions of a 
hostile habitat for granted, and, for example, 
builds new cities in the image of those that 
failed, or builds air-conditioned schools with 
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no windows in the countryside because he is 
accustomed to doing it in industrial areas. 
Sometimes he attempts to turn to the past, 
or dream of Utopias which have no place in 
our world. 

What man needs is an En-topia, an “in- 
place” which he can build, a place which 
satisfies the dreamer and is acceptable to the 
scientist, a place where the projections of 
the artist and the builder merge. 

How can a man achieve this? In order to 
answer we have to understand our subject, 
and to do this we must remember that only 
one subject is of primary importance—man 
as an individual. The subjects of secondary 
importance are nature and society. Shells 
and networks come last. Every element of 
the anthropocosmos has to serve man, other- 
wise our endeayour would have no justifi- 
cation. 

So how can we best serve our basic subject, 
man? What is our goal? At this point we 
have to admit that we have no goals. We 
are developing a technology that is changing 
our life, yet we have set no goal for it. No 
businessman would buy machinery at ran- 
dom when building a factory, no housewife 
would collect furniture at random for her 
home. And yet this is exactly what we are 
doing in the case of our cities, the physical 
expressions of our life. For them we are 
producing and collecting at random. 

So, how can we best serve the nature, the 
interests, and the ideals of man? What will 
our goal be? From the present I turn to the 
past and remember what Aristotle said, that 
the aim of the city is to make man happy 
and safe. I can find no better definition. 

If, in the chaos of our present situation, 
we can accept this, then we have something 
firm to stand on, provided we can define 
what we mean by Man, Happiness, Safety, 
and City. It would be safer at this point to 
state that I know very little about these sub- 
jects, but since that would lead nowhere I 
will go ahead and attempt to speak about 
them. 

MAN 


I begin with Man, so close to us and still 
“man the unknown.” But he is also man 
the unique and complex organism, the as- 
cending arrow of evolution according to 
science. 

But which Man are we talking about? 
Which one is it who best represents the na- 
ture of man? Is it primitive man, to whom 
some Romantics want us to return, or the 
ancient Greek? The medieval or renaissance 
man, or the modern technocrat? The only 
possible answer is: The contemporary man— 
he is our starting point. The contemporary 
man both as a human being, in general ab- 
stract considerations, and as an individual, 
since in life we deal only with individuals. 

Which Man, then, is our ideal? To answer 
we have to look at man from every possible 
angle. We have to look at the body, and, 
when we see people stretching or youngsters 
rock-n-rolling, realize that their bodies are 
revolting against the inactivity we have con- 
demned them to. We have to realize how 
ignorant we are as to whether the taller, 
larger people which our children are becom- 
ing are more resistant to the hardships of 
life. 

And we must look beyond the body. Man 
transcends this sphere by many other con- 
centric ones defined by his senses. No sen- 
sation can be overlooked—a sweet or bitter 
taste, caressing a marble carving or a loved 
one, walking on sand with bare feet, the 
smelis, the sounds, the sights, all physical 
sensations, and then all metaphysical ones 
like faith and religion. 

The mind of man carries him into areas 
which cannot be reached through the senses. 
So does his soul by way of sentiments, for 
sentiments too are shaping factors. 

I cannot forget the peasant on the moun- 
tains of Kabylia in Algeria. The talk we had 
proved how he was aware that it was in 
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his interest to abandon his destroyed vil- 
lage and move to the plain. “Then why do 
you still live here?” I asked. C'est un 
amour,” was his answer. Then there was 
the Cypriot intellectual who explained to 
me the many reasons why Cyprus should not 
be united with Greece, then applauded en- 
thusiastically when a speaker defended the 
Unification. When I asked about it he placed 
his hand over his heart and said “You for- 
get this.” 

Body, senses, mind, and soul are only par- 
tial aspects of man, but they cannot be 
separated, they all operate together in health 
and in sickness. A dancer may find his 
motivation through stimulation of his senses, 
or mind, or sentiments. The real link be- 
tween music and architecture lies within 
man. The mind can be stimulated through 
the rhythmical movement of the body walk- 
ing or swimming. We must not forget the 
example of the peripatetic philosophers. 

Silence is beginning to merge the sepa- 
rate images of man that it had set up and 
see him again as a whole. Common man 
finds perfection in the complete man. When, 
for example, one is contemplating marriage, 
not one aspect of the prospective mate is 
overlooked. And history demonstrates how 
in his great eras man believed in developing 
all his capacities harmoniously. 

At present we are at a disadvantage since 
we have not been studying man properly and 
have formed no concept of our ideal man. 
Because of this, man’s body and his soul are 
developing in a non-harmonious way, accord- 
ing to the mind rather than the senses. And 
even the mind is not developing harmoni- 
ously in all its areas but only in some, 
which are expanding much more than be- 
fore, while others become atrophic. What 
kind of creature is this man going to be? 
The risks we are running by allowing the 
present trends to continue are very great. 
We may be turning out monsters without 
proper balance between their different parts, 
monsters who may annihilate one another or 
mankind. 

Confronted with such a threat I think we 
have a twofold obligation: First to study man 
as a whole, without rejecting anything that 
he has learned throughout his history unless 
we can prove scientifically that it is harmful. 
This we can achieve not by coordinating 
existing sciences—man does not consist of 
external coordinated parts since he forms a 
whole—but by Anthropics, the science of 
man. Second, in the absence of any proof 
that we can produce a better man by chang- 
ing the relationship between the body, the 
senses, the mind, and the soul to work to- 
wards a complete man with a harmonious 
development of all his elements. This should 
be our goal, to work towards a complete, 
harmoniously developed, total man, whom I 
cannot name anything but human Man. 


HAPPINESS 


Now I turn to happiness, although I know 
that the mere mention of the word provokes 
smiles. I beg the skeptics to forgive me but 
I cannot omit dealing with this aspect of 
life. Even though some scientists cannot 
accept this discussion because happiness can- 
not be measured, it is still happiness that the 
common man dreams of and which repre- 
sents the fulfillment of his goals, the satis- 
faction of his interests. This is admittedly 
a difficult subject but we cannot work to- 
wards man’s welfare unless we understand it. 
We should not let the existence of the im- 
measurable stop us from measuring what is 
measurable. 

Rather than become involved with the 
philosophical or metaphysical meaning of 
happiness, I will proceed to measure it by 
standard operational methods. Since we 
speak of “human” happiness, we should 
measure it according to the quantity of satis- 
faction felt by man as seen in his different 
aspects. One can be very unhappy if one’s 
trousers are too tight, the ceiling too low, or 
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the temperature. uncomfortable—also be- 
cause of other similar physiological reasons. 
But one can be equally unhappy if the senses 
suffer—in a room painted red, for example, 
since one's eyes are not used to it, or through 
noise, smell, coarse clothes or bad food. Also 
through stresses exercised on his mind or 
soul. Man’s happiness depends on the alle- 
viation of the stresses he is subject to within 
his social environment or with himself. 

These stresses can be relieved—there is 
for example, the story about the man who 
always wore tight shoes so that when he'd 
take them off at home the physical relief 
would help him put up with an unhappy 
home life, But man can also learn to enjoy 
these stresses. As the balance between man 
and his environment changes continuously, 
his chances for happiness change too. So 
what is of major importance is man’s capac- 
ity for happiness. This capacity man is 
either born with—we could perhaps express 
it by an H.Q. or Happiness Quotient—or 
acquires or loses by training. A proper sci- 
ence of Anthropics can develop a scientific 
H.Q. which will be of the greatest importance 
to man, 

By such approaches man can hope not 
only to alleviate or enjoy stresses, as the case 
might be, but also to work towards his fur- 
ther betterment drawing from within him- 
self something better than himself. This 
can be gradually achieved when he begins 
to understand how to coordinate his inter- 
nal rhythm with that of his environment by 
changing the one or the other. He will have 
a variety of choices, ranging from harmony 
with the physical world, matching his foot- 
steps to the pavement slabs, to harmony with 
nature, swimming along with the waves, to 
harmony with others, in the rhythmical 
marching of parades or in work for the ame- 
lioration of his society, to harmony with ex- 
ternal influences, dancing to a certain tune, 
to the complete freedom of climbing a moun- 
tain or lying on its slopes as it pleases his 
internal personal rhythm. 

When man understands all these he can 
develop a formula for the lasting happiness 
of the human man, based on the interplay 
of man and environment which is a dynamic 
balance; a happiness which he can reach 
without endangering the happiness of others. 


SAFETY 


Safety is a concept just as difficult as 
happiness and just as indispensable. 
Civilization started when man first felt safe 
within his city. Today, for the first time 
in history since then, he is no longer safe, 
and this constitutes the greatest problem to 
be faced by him and his civilization. How 
can the city be made safe once more? 

This question has to be answered through 
an analysis of all five elements of the an- 
thropocosmos since the neglect of any one 
would upset the whole system. Nature has 
to be preserved since without the proper 
development of all its resources there can be 
no hope for man’s safety. The survival of 
man depends on his evolutionary resources 
and on his inborn diversity; consequently he 
needs a free democratic society which will al- 
low for the survival of the greatest variety of 
individuals, since we don't yet know which 
type is going to lead to a better total human 
man. 

Every single individual must feel and be 
safe, which means that personal safety 
within a safe society can regulate personal 
and group conflicts. The question is, at 
what cost can this be achieved? A man 
would be much safer if he never left his 
home, but he wouldn't be happy and he 
wouldn't develop further. We cannot sacri- 
fice happiness and evolution in the cause of 
safety, nor safety in the cause of happiness. 

So we come to the conclusion that what 
we need is a safety which can guarantee a 
basis from which to begin our endeavors 
toward happiness and the fulfilment of our 
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duties to society. This leads to the concept 
of a system which will allow for different en- 
vironments offering all degrees of safety, 
ranging from the absolute one, if possible, 
for new-born babies and invalids, to a com- 
pletely natural environment which young 
people will have to conquer; ranging from 
sterilized rooms to jungles. 

In such a habitat we can hope for the best 
balance between controlled and uncontrolled 
environment which will offer man the maxi- 
mum safety, and allow the dynamic balance 
of man and environment which is indispen- 
sable for lasting happiness which is the only 
goal. 


THE NEW FRAME 


We can now turn our attention to the city 
of man, but not with preconceived notions 
about limiting the operation of forces which 
are independent of man, as people very often 
do. We must understand that, unlike Uto- 
pia, our entopla depends on forces which are 
dynamic and which are either uncontrollable 
or controllable only in the long run. It is 
these forces which create a new frame for 
the city to come. 

The dynamic forces of developing human- 
ity show that we must be prepared for a con- 
tinuing increase of population which may 
well reach 20-30 billion people by the end of 
the next century, at which time it may level 
off. This will mean a universal city, 
ecumenopolis, which will cover the earth 
with a continuous network of minor and 
major urban concentrations of different 
forms. This means that urbanization will 
continue, and that eventually farming may 
be carried out from urban settlements. This 
also means that the pressure of population 
on resources will be such that important 
measures will have to be taken so that a 
balance can be retained between the five 
elements of the anthropocosmos in a univer- 
sal scale. 

But, more than with all separate phe- 
nomena, we should be concerned with the 
survival of man, who, long before the earth 
has exhausted its capacity for production, 
‘will be subjected to great forces pressing him 
to the point of extinction, forces caused by 
the elimination of human values in his 
settlements, If only we realize that at that 
point the average urban area will have 20-30 
times more people and a hundred times more 
machines, and that difficulties grow much 
faster than the forces causing them, we will 
understand that this new frame is going to 
be inhuman in dimensions. 


ON THE MEASURE OF MAN 


If we understand how far the dynamic 
forces reach, we will see that our real chal- 
lenge lies not in changing these historical 
trends—something we cannot do anyway— 
but in using them for the benefit of man 
by shaping this universal city in such a way 
that not only it will not crush man, but 
so that it will provide him with a human 
settlement much better than those of today. 
In order to do this we have to build the city 
of inhuman dimensions on the measure of 
man. We have repeated for centuries that 
man is the measure of all things—the time 
has come to put that principle to use again. 

We cannot just talk about human scale 
and human happiness, we have to identify 
them and attempt to measure them. This 
can be done since man has, for ten thousand 
years, been building a great laboratory in 
which he is both the guinea-pig and the 
research director. This laboratory we have 
before us and we have to make use of it. 
We don't have to invent the “human” solu- 
tions since they already exist—we have to 
understand them and use them within the 
new frame. 

As an example I will mention that a care- 
ful study of the cities of the past proves 
that the maximum distance from their 
centers was 10 minutes, and the average 
one 6 minutes, meaning that people walk- 
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ing for a total of 30 minutes a day could 
visit the center or other places two or three 
times. This shows that there was a human 
dimension infinuencing social and other con- 
tacts, but it also shows one example of how 
it may be possible to measure a fundamental 
aspect of the human city—on the basis of 
the time dimension and not that of physical 
dimensions since we now have new means 
of transportation and communications. 

The need for such measurements arises 
from the consideration that in order to 
build a shell for a snail we have to first know 


how the snail moves. Building the city of 


man requires an understanding of the laws 
governing his movement, not as it is mani- 
fested in his present prison, but as it would 
be ideally. 

Up to now measurements in cities have 
been based on economic criteria, but these 
define feasibility more than goals. It is 
time for man to define goals and their feasi- 
bility at the same time. Instead of eco- 
nomic abstractions, for all our measurements 
we must introduce abstractions that com- 
bine goals and feasibilities. Man's most 
precious commodity, the one which cannot 
be replaced and which we don’t yet know 
how to expand, is his own life which is ex- 
pressed by its length or life-time. This is 
the basic commodity, as qualified by the 
satisfaction and safety man enjoys and as 
limited by economic considerations, upon 
which our formula for the city will have to 
be based. 

Man, in this case the average American 
citizen, spends 76% of his lifetime at home 
(males 69% and females 83%), and 24% 
away from it. He spends 36% sleeping, 20% 
working, and 10% eating, dressing and bath- 
ing. He is left with 34% or one-third of his 
life, for leisure, pleasure, thought, etc. It is 
this one-third which constitutes the basic 
difference between man and animal. But 
males between 20 and 59, have only 20% of 
free time, of which one-third is spent in 
commuting. This means 90 minutes; but 
for some people it means 3 hours or two- 
thirds of their free time. On the basis of 
such calculations we can develop a time 
budget, which is more important than any 
other budget for man, and estimate how 
much time each man can afford to spend 
on each of his activities. 

We can then qualify the satisfaction that 
man gets at every time length. Is it better 
for him, for example, to walk for twenty 
minutes, drive in a Volkswagen for ten or 
in a Cadillac for two hours? We can also try 
to measure the degree of safety at every time 
length. In principle then total satisfaction 
would be the product of time multiplied by 
satisfaction. A happy life would be the 
product of time multiplied by satisfaction 
multiplied by safety. In this way we will 
arrive at a mathematic formula of happiness. 
This does not mean at all that such a formula 
would be a compulsory one just as no eco- 
nomic formula can be imposed on anyone; 
nor does it mean that we should confuse the 
average or normal universal with the indi- 
vidual which after all is our only concern. 

If we now insert into the picture the fac- 
tor of economic feasibility for satisfaction, 
we have the formula of feasible happiness, 
which is leading to the human city that we 
can build, our common Entopia which should 
include all our personal Entoplas in a bal- 
anced whole, the Entopia which is the com- 
mon denominator of our feasible dreams. 

The goal set by Aristotle, which, at the 
time, did not need scientific interpretation 
since all units of space were small and all 
dimiensions human, has now to be achieved 
by way of new methods which are indispen- 
sable for the coordination of the many super- 
imposed natural and artificial dimensions 
into one system. 

THE HUMAN CITY 


If we have managed to define human man, 
natural happiness and reasonable safety and 
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measure them, we can define the human 
city. It will be very big but it will consist 
of two categories of parts, the cells and the 


networks. The cells are going to be the 


size of the cities of the past, no larger than 
50,000 inhabitants, no larger than 2,000 by 
2,000 yards, no larger than a ten-minute 
average walk. They will be built on a hu- 
man scale on the basis of human experience. 

The networks are going to be absolutely 
mechanical and automatic, interconnecting 
the cells by transportation and communica- 
tions, forming enormous organisms with the 
cells as basic units. Their vehicles will reach 
speeds of many hundreds of miles, their 
arteries will be underground, not highways 
but deepways, as they are in the bodies of all 
mammals—the higher the speed the deeper 
they will go. 

In the cells man will be offered all choices, 
from isolation and solitude to very intense 
participation in social and political life. The 
fact that we need TV should not lead us to 
the elimination of the market-place. We 
don’t need only one-way communications, 
we need a natural human dialogue as well. 

The surface of the city will allow the fiora 
to spread again, beginning from small gar- 
dens within the cells, to major zones of for- 
ests above the tunnels of the networks, to 
big farming areas and natural reserves where 
man will find the rough conditions which he 
also needs. 

Society will operate much more efficiently, 
and people will come together in a multi- 
tude of both natural and artificial ways. 

Houses will be the natural environment, 
not formally specified since there the indi- 
vidual will want to express himself. Normal 
multi-story residence buildings will need 
much greater areas per floor so that a whole 
community will be able to operate at each 
level, a community with its shopping center, 
play-grounds, and public squares. Auto- 
mated factories will be placed within the 
earth, especially in hills and mountains, 

Man will be free to move over the surface 
of the whole city, and even though the build- 
ings will be as pleasant as possible, he will 
have many chances of walking or staying out 
without shelter or protection, since his 
whole organism must be kept fit for all sorts 
of adjustments that the future may neces- 
sitate. 

In this city we can hope that man, re- 
lieved of all stresses that arise from his con- 
flict with the machine, will allow his body to 
dance, his senses to express themselves 
through the arts, his mind to dedicate itself 
to philosophy or mathematics, and his soul 
to love and to dream. 

EPILOG 

It has often been said that man may ex- 
terminate himself through science. What we 
must also say is that man’s hopes for a much 
better evolution lie in science which, after 
all, is the only acquisition of a proven uni- 
versal value that he can transmit from gener- 
ation to generation. The whole difference 
between extermination and evolution lies in 
the goal that science will set. 

Our habitat is the world of man, our goal 
can only be human happiness and safety 
leading to the human city. To achieve it we 
need Anthropics, the new science based on 
the wholeness of man to help us study and 
develop him, since we cannot achieve this by 
simple coordination of his separate aspects. 
We also need Existies to help us study and 
develop the world of man, the Anthropo- 
cosmos. To develop these sciences we have 
to break the barriers between disciplines. 
The task is hard but it can be accomplished 
through proper research and careful selection 
of those who are to implement it—very few 
minds can work so synthetically, since it will 
be required at every moment that they rise 
above the uni-directional evolution of ideas 
of specialists to a multi-dimensional one. 

The task is hard. People must learn to rec- 
ognize that they must be very conservative 
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when dealing with man, and very revolution- 
ary when dealing with new systems and net- 
works. 

The task is hard since many expect magi- 
cal solutions overnight or formulas for the 
immediate solution of the problems; they ac- 
tually like to talk about sufferings and they 
do not understand that cities face such acute 
problems because man does not have a sys- 
tem of values with which to define what a 
good life is. That is what the city he must 
build should provide for. 

Personally I am convinced that the root of 
all problems in our cities lies in our minds, 
in our loss of belief in man and in his ability 
to set goals and to implement them. This 
is why I decided today to speak about goals 
and conceptions, to emphasize that that is 
where the solution les. 

We can never solve problems and tackle 

diseases unless we conceive the whole. We 
cannot build a cathedral by carving stones 
but only by dreaming of it, conceiving it as 
a whole, developing a systematic approach, 
and only then working out the details. It 
is for this reason that I thought that the 
Aspen Award should go to the Athens Center 
of Ekistics which tries to create the City of 
Man, 
But dreaming and conceiving is not 
enough. We have to carve the stones and 
lift them and this is why I try hard to help 
build all sorts of cities because we can learn 
only by building and suffering. 

Faced with the practical every-day diffi- 
culties I turn to myself and ask whether we 
can build the human city. My body is be- 
ginning to get weaker, my senses, especially 
my eyesight, do not help me as in the past, 
but my mind advances in knowledge and 
sees the confirmation of this possibility, and 
my soul mobilizes my whole self into a very 
positive affirmation: Yes, mankind can build 
the human city. 


AMERICAN POW FAMILIES 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
on Wednesday, August 24, 1966, the 
Washington Evening Star published a 
story by John T. Wheeler which shocked 
me and I am sure many other Members 
of Congress as well. David Brinkley of 
the National Broadcasting Co. news staff 
also commented on this story in the 
Huntley-Brinkley evening news. 

The headline of the story read “Red- 
tape, Indifference Snarl POW’s Fami- 
lies.“ It seems that immediately after 
an American serviceman is taken pris- 
oner or is listed as missing a heavy 
burden falls on his wife and family. 

For one thing, the pay of the service- 
man is stopped. It is frozen, and his 
family is forced to do the best it can 
without any of his pay. This done pre- 
sumably because the serviceman’s status 
is indefinite. He is not recorded as killed 
in action, so his family cannot receive 
insurance, but he may be dead in which 
ease his family cannot receive his pay. 

Wives and families have to leave mili- 
tary bases and thus have a difficult time 
obtaining the free medical care that they 
are entitled to. There are other prob- 
lems directly traceable to the Federal 
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Government as well as State govern- 
ments. For example, joint tax returns 
con no longer be used because the hus- 
band is not present. Many legal prob- 
lems result and the attorney fees, of 
course, have to be paid for by the family 
of the serviceman. Many men are sent 
to Vietnam on short notice, and there is 
not time for them to arrange for powers 
of attorney for their wives. 

The article leads us to believe that the 
families of servicemen are left alone to 
contend with the bureaucracy and walls 
of red tape because their husbands are 
places in a gray area in relation to Gov- 
ernment regulations. According to the 
article, a Pentagon spokesman said that 
such problems are “normal things that 
must be put up with when a man is 
missing or captured. Anyone with some- 
one missing in action or captured will 
hit snags.” If this is a normal situation 
with these families, I think the situa- 
tion should be changed. If a burden has 
to be placed somewhere when there is 
doubt as to a serviceman’s status, the 
burden should be placed on the Govern- 
ment and not on widows, wives, or fami- 
lies. Where there is a choice between 
the convenience of a Government fi- 
nance officer and that of a family, the 
burden should be shouldered by the fi- 
nance officer. 

I am going to contact the Secretary 
of Defense to see if there is any way that 
the Government can do its share to clean 
up this mess. If his answer is not sat- 
isfactory, I will ask that the Subcom- 
mittee on Census and Statistics, which is 
continuing its investigation into the 
“paperwork jungle,” look into this mat- 
ter and clean up this situation. 

The article follows, and I ask that it 
be entered into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 24, 1966] 
Rep TAPE, INDIFFERENCE SNARL POWs’ 
FAMILIES 
(By John T. Wheeler) 

Wives of U.S. fighting men missing or cap- 
tured in Viet Nam say they sometimes must 
shoulder bewildering burdens because their 
husbands have become legal nonpersons.“ 

Some of them contend they have been 
forced to tackle walls of red tape and bu- 
reaucratic indefference in carrying the load. 

When a man is declared missing or cap- 
tured, his status falls into a gray legal area, 
somewhere between alive and dead. He can- 
not act for himself, and his wife or depend- 
ents can’t act for him, except in special 
circumstances. 

THE MAJOR PROBLEMS 

Major complaints reported by next of kin 
include: 

Problems in making ends meet because 
money the serviceman had been sending 
home stops and the pay he was getting is 
frozen. It can take weeks or months to 
unfreeze part of it. 

A federal income tax bureau refused to 
process a joint return unless the wife some- 
how got the signature of her husband, who 
had been shot down over North Viet Nam. 
The same woman had to sell the family car 
because when she moved to a new state she 
couldn’t get new license plates without the 
signature. 

Wives and children who are entitled to free 
medical treatment can’t get it sometimes in 
emergencies because they are not allowed to 
live on military bases. 
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Attorney fees to solve legal problems di- 
rectly related to a man’s or POW’s 
status must be borne by the families. 


CALLED “NORMAL THINGS” 


Only bare-boned, sometimes confusing re- 
ports are issued by the Defense Department 
concerning the fate of lost men. Many 
doubts are cleared up only after families ask 
congressmen for help. 

A Pentagon spokesman said such problems 
are “normal things that must be put up with 
when a man is missing or captured. Anyone 
with someone missing in action or captured 
will hit snags.” 

He said the Pentagon does its best to give 
families the full details of casualties. Com- 
plaints he said must be the exception. 

Each service maintains a casualty assist- 
ance Office to help dependents in whatever 
way possible after their men become casual- 
ties, the spokesman said. 

Instances of problems faced by families 
have cropped up in reports from a recently 
formed civilian group seeking to protect 
POWs legal rights, and in interviews with 
some wives. 

Names of the missing men and their fam- 
ilies have been omitted to prevent the Com- 
munists from confronting captured men with 
reports of difficulties encountered by their 
dependents. The Defense Department de- 
clines to make public information about the 
men for the same reason. 

One woman who tried to get quick cash 
from the Air Force after her husband was 
shot down reported, “One officer at the base 
told me to go on relief because he couldn't 
give me the money. 

“It was only a couple of weeks before 
Christmas and I said, ‘You’ve got to be kid- 
ding me.’ But he wasn’t.” 

She had been getting a regular postal 
money order from her husband in addition 
to a monthly allotment of $200, a deduction 
from his pay arranged by the serviceman. 

Told she could not draw against her hus- 
band’s pay, which was accumulating in a spe- 
olal account, the woman threatened to go to 
the newspapers. She also wrote President 
Johnson. She says she got the money and a 
letter of apology from the Air Force. 

Although the finance officer apparently did 
not know it at first, there is a way to get 
money from accounts set up for POWs and 
missing men. 

But a Pentagon spokesman says this in- 
volves much paper work and a detailed in- 
vestigation from Washington. He said there 
is no way for a wife to get immediate cash to 
tide her over until the formalities are com- 
pleted. 

SOCIETY GETS COMPLAINTS 

The troubles of some service wives came to 
light during the past two months after Pat- 
rick McGahn, an Atlantic City, N.J., lawyer, 
formed the Society for the Defense of Amer- 
ican Prisoners. 

McGahn’s original interest was in trying 
to get American lawyers into North Viet 
Nam to defend American fliers, then threat- 
ened with trials as war criminals. 

To ease the threat of red tape, the services 
encourage Viet Nam-bound men to give their 
wives general rowers of attorney—permitting 
them to act for the husband legally no mat- 
ter what comes up, But some wives report 
this doesn’t always solve the problem. 

INCOME TAX RED TAPE 

One wife tried to file a joint federal in- 
come tax return that would have meant a 
sizable refund, badly needed for the house- 
hold expenses. 

Although she had a power of attorney and 
explained that her husband was a POW, the 
Internal Revenue office insisted that her hus- 
band sign the form. After much protest, the 
wife said, the government finally accepted 
the return. 
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A Pentagon source said men who try to 
make out valid powers of attorney from Viet 
Nam cannot do so in 23 states which insist 
that the documents be witnessed by a notary 
public of that state, or have other restric- 
tions. 

Many men are sent to Viet Nam with only 
a few days notice and don’t get around to 
clearing up all their personal affairs. 

Some men balk at filling out powers of 
attorney or assigning nearly all their pay to 
their wives for a variety of reasons. 

One is that an unscrupulous woman could 
put everything in her name and then sue for 
divorce. 

Some men have said their wives just don't 
have the needed business sense. Many de- 
cline to act for the same reason other men 
refuse to make wills. They don't want to 
admit even indirectly that they may not be 
coming back, 

The Pentagon spokesman said the Army 
has an aggressive and effective program to 
get its men to do their best to insure that 
wives will not run into unnecessary 
problems. 

He said the Navy and Air Force have not 
done nearly so well. 

Fringe benefits are a major factor in en- 
co men to stayin the services. These 
include free medical care, base exchanges, 
commissaries and low rent housing on the 
base. 

Wives of men who go overseas normally 
must give up base housing and if they don't 
live in a town close to a base, they may lose 
many other benefits, including medical care, 
by default. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. MACDONALD] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Record and include extraneous mat- 


ter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve my colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives will be interested in the ex- 
cellent statement on Vietnam made by 
my friend, Harold W. Abe“ Lincoln, 
candidate for Congress, seeking the Dem- 
ocratic nomination in the new Eighth 
District of Maryland. “Abe” Lincoln 
formerly served me most ably as admin- 
istrative assistant and in addition has 
25 years of legislative and executive ex- 
perience in the Government. The char- 
acter and spirit of this man is admirably 
shown by this fine and thoughtful state- 
ment on a subject which has received the 
attention of many of the citizens of our 
country. It gives me great pleasure to 
share with my colleagues, and I hope 
many other Americans too, Abe“ Lin- 
coln’s clear, firm serious treatment of 
the important and serious matter of 
Vietnam: 

[Summary] 
DEFENSE—FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THEIR INTERRE- 
LATIONSHIPS—THE ROLE OF A CONGRESSMAN 


Each member of Congress is first a national 
official and as such has a primary responsi- 
bility to work for and promote those meas- 
ures directly related to our National Se- 
curity. A flexible and viable foreign policy, 
together with a national defense capability 
second to none, are the interrelated compo- 
nents that determine our national security 
interests. Over 50% of our Federal Budget 
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is devoted to direct defense expenditures and 
the conduct of our foreign affairs. Defense 
today means the war in Viet Nam and my 
position on this issue consistently expressed 
since my announcement on June 28th is as 
follows: 

When national security considerations re- 
quire the commitment of American troops to 
combat, as in Viet Nam today, the President 
of the United States in his Constitutional 
role of Commander-in-Chief of our splendid 
troops shall always have my prayers as 
I believe he will always have those of 
the majority of Americans, As a candidate, 
they have my unqualified support for their 
unrelenting efforts to achieve an honorable 
peace by bilateral negotiations and as your 
Congressman, should I be deemed worthy of 
that position of high trust and responsibility, 
the President, as Commander-in-Chief, re- 
gardless of party affiliation, will always have 
my support when national security consider- 
ations require the commitment of American 
troops in combat when all efforts to keep the 
peace, or restore peace, have failed. 

In determining what our national security 
interests are before troop commitment oc- 
curs, it is the constitutional duty of each 
Congressman to require a hard and specific 
accounting of what precisely our country’s 
Vital interests are and where they are located. 

The war in Viet Nam has raised far more 
questions concerning the nature of our 


- treaty alliances in Asia than it has supplied 


answers for the future. Are they unilateral 
in nature, or do they represent Mutual Assist- 
ance Pacts, as represented. I support a de- 
termined use of our strength on behalf of 
principles we stand ready to defend, as in 
Viet Nam today. But I do not support a 
foreign policy based entirely upon force. I 
deplore the fact that after Viet Nam we are 
not addressing ourselves to the avenues that 
can and must be explored to prevent the Viet 
Nams of the future. What is at stake today 
is leadership in Foreign Affairs, just as this 
was the issue in 1960. I intend to be a ques- 
tion asking Congressman to the government 
and a question answering Congressman to 
my constitutents, and I intend to find a 
better answer than we now have about the 
relationship of our interests and our com- 
mitments. I would urge the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee to conduct a full review 
of our Asian treaty commitments and in this 
context to recognize that the key issue in 
the world today is the problem of Red China. 
Isolation and containment is not the answer 
for the long range future. Involvement in 
the affairs of the world must be the objec- 
tive. Just as “windows to the west” were 
finally opened at the end of the Czarist 
Regime in Russia, so must we expand our 
present small steps to tempt China to lessen 
her isolation, Equally important is the prob- 
lem of proliferation of nuclear weapons. 
Evidence continues to mount that a non- 
proliferation agreement with the Russians is 
within reach. Such a treaty should be vig- 
orously pursued and if inertia exists in the 
State Department, as some suggest on this 
issue, then I would urge President Johnson 
to assume the initiative personally as Presi- 
dent Kennedy did in his American Univer- 
sity speech of June 10, 1963, which led in 
short order to the atmospheric test ban 
treaty. 

Certainly no freshman Congressman can 
solve all the problems, but he should know 
what they are and report his judgment to 
his constituents. 


WATER POLLUTION SERIES—I 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
‘objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics, I have been privileged to 
serve on the Subcommittee on Science, 
Research, and Development under the 
very able leadership of the distinguished 
Representative from Connecticut, 
EMILIO Q. Dappario. 

The subcommittee recently conducted 
an inyestigation of what progress is be- 
ing made in development of techniques 
and equipment for abatement of envi- 
ronmental pollution, and of what effects 
the increasing pollution of our waters, 
air, and land are having on the health 
and welfare of the people of this country. 

Mr. Speaker, environmental pollution 
is not anew problem. It is one that has 
grown as our population has risen and 
our technology grown more sophisticated. 
For years, apathy and inaction allowed 
the problem of pollution to swell to un- 
foreseen magnitude. However, now, as 
the miserable results have become all 
too obvious, public interest has quick- 
ened, fortunately, and the public is ask- 
ing its representatives to provide leader- 
ship in the abatement of pollution. 

Mr. Speaker, my concern with the 
problems and consequences of pollution 
has arisen through firsthand experience. 
A portion of the Second Congressional 
District of Michigan borders directly on 
Lake Erie. Public indifference in years 
past has resulted in the contamination 
of the once clean water of this great lake. 

To aid in bringing the problem of 
water pollution to the attention of my 
colleagues, and to the people of the 
United States, I will insert items in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which will serve 
to provide further insight into this major 
national problem. 

As the first part of this series, I insert 
a recent speech made in Detroit on No- 
vember 4, 1965, by Mr. Murray Stein, 
Acting Assistant Commissioner for En- 
forcement of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration. Mr. Stein 
relates the consequences of water pollu- 
tion in Lake Erie, his remarks clearly 
point out how imperative it is that im- 
mediate action be taken to redeem this 
national resource. 

THE SECOND BATTLE or LAKE ERIE 

For both the United States and Canada, 
one of the most lucky consequences of the 
ice age was the formation of the Great 
Lakes. As the giant glaciers began to recede 
and the temperatures rose, about 18,000 
years ago, the first small finger lakes ap- 
peared where the southern edges of the 
Great Lakes are now. As the glaciers shrank 
further northward, the Lakes grew to their 
present size. They are the largest area of 
fresh water in the world, and they have un- 
doubtedly been the single most important 
factor in the development of the region 
around them. Were it not for the Great 
Lakes; this region would probably have de- 
veloped as a primarily agricultural economy. 
Instead the Great Lakes region, for both the 
United States and Canada, supports an in- 
dustrialized, multi-faceted economy. In 
both countries the Great Lakes regions have 
made an invaluable contribution to the na- 
tional economies, and both retain a tre- 
mendous growth potential. 
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Civilizations are conditioned by matural 
resources, but not completely predeter- 
mined by them. Not all countries are as 
rich as their natural resources could make 
them. In some cases men have exploited 
what the earth has given them; in others 
they have let the earth Iie fallow. In the 
early history of the Great Lakes region the 
Indians did not change their mode of exist- 
ence by harnessing the talents of the Lakes. 
The Indians fished the Lakes, used them for 
drinking water and transportation, and left 
the Lakes much as they had found them. 
The potential of the Great Lakes lay wait- 
ing, and their beauty remained undisturbed, 

The Europeans in their expansions west- 
ward seized the Great Lakes region as 
quickly as they could. In 1615 Samuel de 
Champlain first ventured onto Lake Huron; 
55 years later France owned the entire St. 
Lawrence River-Great Lakes region. No 
sooner had she staked out her claim than 
she had to defend it against others equally 
conscious of its economic value. French 
gunboats were cruising the Lakes from 1678 
on, After a hundred years of skirmishes be- 
tween French, British, and Indians for con- 
trol of the Lakes and their lands, the British 
gained ownership in 1763. Such was the 
value of the region that after the United 
States gained control of the area by the 
treaty of 1783, Great Britain attempted 
again, in the War of 1812, to retake it. 

Until the War of 1812 the Great Lakes had 
been a promise; afterwards they paid off. 
The introduction of steamboats and the 
American version of the “industrial revolu- 
tion” transformed the Lakes into highways 
of commerce and industry. Reduced ship- 
ping costs and the availability of clear, cheap 
water stimulated production of every kind. 
When the Erie Canal was finished there was 
a water route from the Atlantic to the center 
of America, and its consequences were felt 
throughout the entire nation. The Great 
Lakes created the copper mines of the Kewee- 
naw Peninsula of Lake Superior. The Lakes 
built the great open-pit iron mines in the 
Mesabi, Marquette, Gogebic, Vermilion, Me- 
nominee, and Cuyuna ranges. They created 
the markets for the grain of the mid-west 
and the timber of the old northwest; they 

millions of tons of coal and 
stone; they supplied seemingly endless 
quantities of process and cooling water for 
a diversified manufacturing economy. 

Massive exploitation of water resources 
has created an economy of extraordinary 
productivity. The two largest cities of Can- 
ada, Toronto and Montreal, are in the Lakes’ 
basin. Two of the five largest cities in the 
U.S. are on the Great Lakes. The five States 
of the Western Great Lakes area (Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin) 
account for 29% of the national index of 
value-added-by-manufacture in 1962. There 
is prospect for continued expansion of indus- 
try and prosperity in the Great Lakes region. 
Production in the Detroit area, measured in 
terms of value-added-by-manufacture, could 
well increase from about $5.8 billion in 1960 
to approximately $13 billion in 1980. Popu- 
lation Mkewise may climb to 5.5 million in 
the Detroit area by 1980. 

The Great Lakes have been generous and 
can continue to be generous. Until now, 
their generosity has been met with extreme 
ingratitude. We have not treated the Lakes 
with even the minimum respect that we 
might have been expected to show objects 
of such beauty. In using them as receptacles 
for the wastes that our civilization produces, 
we have damaged them severely. The game 
fish that thrived in Lake Erle are declining. 
The translucent blue water is being steadily 
transformed into something thicker and 
muddier, occasionally, in Lake Erie, resem- 
bling pea soup. The shores are sometimes 
lined with debris, often decaying organic 
matter. 
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We have damaged ourselves in this process. 
The invaluable recreational potential of Lake 
Erie has been stymied, and both commercial 
and sports fishing depressed. The water sup- 
plies of several large cities have been vexed 
with intermittent unpleasant tastes and 
odors. There is every reason to believe that 
the same problems will appear in the other 
Lakes in short order if waste discharges con- 
tinue at their present rate. 

We are approaching a turning point, how- 
ever. The five Lakes which have been the 
foundation of an entire regional economy 
are reaching the end of their resistance to 
wanton abuse. The continued growth that 
we can expect will place tremendous de- 
mands on the water supply. 5.5 million 
people will obviously need much more water 
than the 3.9 mililon people that were here 
in 1960. Less obvious, perhaps, is the 
volume of increased industrial water needs. 
In 1960 industry used 46% of the water of 
the United States, compared to 8% used by 
the public at large. Furthermore, much of 
the industry along the Great Lakes was 
located there because it required especially 
great quantities of water in the first place. 
Increase in industrial water needs in the 
Great Lakes area will probably be greater 
than the national average. 

The continued growth of this region 18 
going to depend principally on our ability to 
supply these staggering volumes of water 
for industrial and municipal use. Are we 
going to have the water available and will it 
be of usable quality? 

A quick glance at the condition of Lake 
Erle today, and at the disturbing trends in 
some other areas of the Great Lakes, suggests 
that failure is imminent. Pollution is en- 
croaching on Lakes Michigan and Ontario. 
Lake Erie is polluted practically in it en- 
tirety. It was the first of the Lakes to go, 
largely because it is the shallowest; there is 
less water in it to pollute, and the eutrophi- 
cation, or aging, process naturally occurs 
most rapidly in a shallow lake. The quanti- 
ties of wastes poured into the Lake are so 
immense that we have accelerated this natu- 
ral aging process. 

The traditional form of pollution is a 
steady deterioration in the quality of the 
water—in its oxygen content, its bacterial 
levels, its color, its acid-alkali balance, its 
toxic content. In a river, once we determine 
to prevent such pollution and provide ade- 
quate treatment for our wastes, the natural 
flow of the stream will normally carry out 
the old pollutional material and renew the 
water. In estuary and ocean waters, tidal 
fiow is usually strong enough to scour out 
sludge deposits and polluted backwaters. In 
a Lake, basically a stagnant body of water, 
waste materials remain once they are put in. 
When combined with the natural tendency 
of stagnant waters towards eutrophication, 
or aging, pollution is deadly: it threatens to 
destroy the body of water forever. The end 
of the aging process, towards which Lake 
Erie is moving, is the transformation of the 
entire Lake into a marsh, and eventually into 
dry land, as the basin fills up with organic 
material. This is irreversible. It 
is final. In this geologic era we will have 
no second Lake Erie. 

Since we cannot have another Lake Erie 
we have no choice but to save this one. 

The remedial action required to save Lake 
Erie varies, of course, according to the specific 
pollution source and the volume and type 
of waste it discharges. 

Speed may now be the most important 
factor. Every day of delay makes more 
remote the possibility of restoring Lake Erie 
to its earlier usefulness. Every day of delay 
means further damage to the other Great 
Lakes. 

Cooperative action is the only hope for 
a rapid solution to the problem. In my 
many years with the water pollution con- 
trol program I have found that our greatest 
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ally in the struggle for clean water is the 
expressed opinion of the people. 

The issues which lay behind the old- 
fashioned “bread-and-butter” fights are now 
broader and more complex. The water pol- 
lution issue has the peculiarity of being both 
a national, nonpartisan, long-range concern 
and a bread-and- butter“ issue of the great- 
est immediacy. 

Throughout the world, water is a key raw 
material for basic industry. In this region 
there is an especially high proportion of 
water-using industries. As the Great Lakes 
go, so goes industry in this region. All the 
iron and coal in the ground and all the de- 
mand that this great economy can muster 
will not produce steel without water, 

If our industries are going to be kept 
moving and growing, we are going to have to 
evolve more intelligent water policies and 
practices. Such action will be a matter of 
survival for a sophisticated economy such as 
ours. This nation is not accustomed to long- 
range planning in the handling of its re- 
sources. But without the clean fresh water 
supplied by the Great Lakes our economy, 
and even the positions of the United State 
and Canada as world powers may be ad- 
versely affected. 

We may not be a nation of great experience 
in planning and managing our resources, but 
neither are we suicidal or stingy. It is just 
a matter of our spirit. On proj- 
ects that have caught the popular imagina- 
tion, no amount is too much for us to spend, 
for we are a wealthy country. I have seen 
brave men, excited by space travel and an- 
xious to spend billions of dollars on it, struck 
timid by the millions of dollars that clean 
water costs. Bravery in these matters can 
be restored by increased public concern with 
the task of preserving our waters. 

We won the first battle of Lake Erle in 1813. 
We are now facing a second battle of Lake 
Erle. The battleground is far larger than 
the Lake, and the stakes are even greater 
than they were in 1813. We won the first 
battle quickly. The second one may be 
harder and will take longer. 


BANK BY COMPUTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pucrnskr). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Maryland 
4 SICKLES], is recognized for 5 min- 
u 
Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the term 
“cybernetics”—a real tongue twister—is 
getting to be as much a part of our work- 
ing vocabularies as “machine” already is, 
and the effect of cybernetics—the science 
of computers—may turn out to be as 
revolutionary as the machine was at the 
turn of the century. 

Earlier this year testimony before a 
House committee disclosed new ways 
that computers may change our every- 
day lives in rather unexpected fashion, 
Our colleagues on the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
were told that anticipated uses of com- 
puters in the banking business could not 
only benefit our economy but might even 
reduce crime in the streets. 

Banks are already computerized to 
some extent in many places, but some of 
the elaborately programed devices that 
we can look forward to in the next few 
years will permit us to pay our bills by 
bank, shop without checks or cash and, 
therefore, provide would be street mug- 
gers” with too little profit to make purse 
snatching or pocket picking worthwhile. 
Now that is certainly one business we 
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will all be glad to see automated out of 
existence. 

Here is how some of these future pro- 
grams will probably operate. It is fairly 
common today to have insurance or 
mortgage payments deducted from bank 
accounts automatically. But new com- 
puters will be able to pay all your bills 
that way—assuming, of course, that your 
balance will cover. You will receive no 
more bills—your bank’s computer will 
get them all—and all you will need to do 
is place a phone call to a reception cen- 
ter within the computer to confirm re- 
lease of funds from your account with 
@ preassigned account combination— 
rather like the combination to a safe. 
The computer will then take care of 
transferring whatever amount you au- 
thorize from your account to the person 
or company you owe. 

You will also possess something which 
will probably be known as cash-credit 
card with which you may shop without 
cash or check at any store equipped with 
cash registers in communication with 
your bank’s computer. 

We may eventually see a cash register 
at the grocery store with direct line com- 
munication to a computer servicing sev- 
eral banks. The customer’s card, similar 
to a coded IBM card, may be inserted in 
the store's cash register to pay for the 
groceries. The “payment” will be a re- 
cording by the computer from which the 
customer’s account is debited and the 
store’s account credited. 

Under such a system, business estab- 
lishments would no longer have to main- 
tain an expensive credit-investigation 
apparatus for the purpose of issuing 
identity cards to customers who wish to 
cash checks, and the problems of peo- 
ple trying to pass bad checks will be 
greatly reduced if not entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Actually, we do not use a great deal 
of cash now as compared with check 
transactions. Americans write 60 million 
checks daily against a total of 70 million 
checking accounts. The present check 
and settlement system costs the Nation 
$3.3 billion annually. The direct cost 
is borne in part by the Federal Reserve 
System, in part by the checkwriter, some- 
times by the check receiver, and by the 
commercial banks themselves. Ulti- 
mately the total cost is borne by all of 
us as consumers. Reducing the need for 
checks will prove economical all around. 

The Federal Government has a keen 
interest in this development from the 
point of view of more efficient monetary 
management. 

The computer age as it relates to bank- 
ing and to exchange transactions by all 
citizens will not come overnight, but it 
is much closer to our time than most of 
us realize. Like all other revolutionary 
changes, it will involve mistakes and trial 
and error, just as occurred with the ori- 
ginal use of coins instead of the old 
system of, say, a dozen eggs for a quart 
of milk and finally of checks instead of 
‘currency, and just as occurred with the 
development of the automobile and with 
radio and television. 

Computerized exchange transactions 
will have to be proven. All of us will 
adopt it if it provides more efficiency at 
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lower cost, if it relieves us of time-con- 
suming chores, and if it helps provide 
for a more honest society. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence 
was granted to: 

Mr. GALLAGHER (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for the balance of the week, on 
account of official business as U.S. dele- 
gate to the dedication of the Knesset 
Building in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Hacan of Georgia (at the request 
of Mr. Poot), for the week of August 29, 
on account of official business. 

Mr. CoHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
Roysat), for the week of August 29, on 
account of illness. 

Mr. Horton (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business as 
U.S. delegate to the dedication of the 
Knesset Building in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Murpuy of Illinois (at the request 
of Mr. ALBERT), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business as 
U.S. delegate to the dedication of the 
Knesset Building in Jerusalem. 

Mr. Boccs (at the request of Mr. 
Rooney of New York), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for the balance of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Fountain (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina (at the 
request of Mr. ALBERT), from today 
through September 10, 1966, on account 
of official business. 

Mr. McDowELL (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business: 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous ‘consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Conasrte (at the request of Mr. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, In.), for 10 minutes, 
on August 30; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, IR.), for 10 minutes, 
today; to revise and extend his remarks 
and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, Jr.), for 10 minutes, 
on August 31; to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WHITENER, for 20 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Pucixskr, for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sickies (at the request of Mr. 
Gertrtys), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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RECORD, or to revise and extend remarks, 
was granted to: 

Mr. Holrr Ip to revise and extend his 
remarks and to include extraneous mate- 
rial in general debate in Committee of 
the Whole today. 

Mr. Dorn in two instances and to in- 
clude extrareous matter. 

Mr. Manon (at the request of Mr. 
Passman) to revise and extend his re- 
marks in connection with House Joint 
Resolution 1284, and to include tabula- 
tions and other extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR.) and 
to include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. PELLY. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

Mr. BERRY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gerrys) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. 

Mr. MCCARTHY. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the Sen- 
ate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker’s table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 


S. 690. An act for the relief of Norman J. 
Pitman; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1356. An act to amend the Judicial Code 
to permit Indian tribes to maintain civil 
actions in Federal district courts without re- 
gard to the $10,000 limitation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2188. An act to amend chapter 73, title 
18, United States Code, to prohibit the ob- 
struction of criminal investigation of the 
United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2190. An act to permit the compelling 
of testimony with respect to certain crimes, 
and the granting of immunity in con- 
nection therewith; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 2207. An act to amend title 35 of the 
United States Code, “Patents,” and the 
Trademark Act of July 5, 1946, as amended, 
with respect to appeals in patent and trade- 
mark cases; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 5 

S. 2500. An act for the relief of James A. 
Todd, Jr.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2829. An act to amend section 301(a) (7) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2955. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Pigford; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3404. An act to authorize the Attorney 
General to transfer an inmate of the District 
of Columbia jail to any other institution 
under the control and supervision of the 
Director of the District of Columbia Depart- 
ment of Corrections notwithstanding the 
pendency of a petition for a writ of habeas 
corpus with respect to such inmate, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3504. An act to amend the act of June 
30, 1954, as amended, providing for the con- 
tinuance of civil government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Internal and 
Insular Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 169. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation desig- 
nating the 30th day of September in 1966 
as Bible Translation Day,” to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 490. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3688. An act to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit for Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration and Veterans’ Administration 
assisted residential construction; and 

S. 3700. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. 


BILL PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a bill 
of the House of the following title: 

H.R. 10104. An act to enact title 5, United 
States Code, “Government Organization and 
Employees,” codifying the general and per- 
manent laws relating to the organization of 
the Government of the United States and to 
its civilian officers and employees. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o'clock and 23 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, August 30, at 12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2677. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 4, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim hurricane survey of the 
mainland areas of North Carolina, excluding 

Washington and New Bern, authorized by 
Public Law 71, 84th Congress, approved 
June 15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 475); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with an illustration. 

2678. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 10, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on an interim hurricane survey of the Outer 
Banks between Virginia State line and Hat- 
teras Inlet, N.C., authorized by Public Law 71, 
84th Congress, approved June 15, 1955 (H. 
Doc. No, 476); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations. 

2679, A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 4, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and {llustrations, 
on a cooperative beach erosion control study 
of city of San Diego (Sunset Cliffs), Calif., 
authorized by the River and Harbor Act ap- 
proved July 3, 1930, as amended and supple- 
mented (H. Doc. No. 477); to the Committee 
on Public Works and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations. 

2680. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
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Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 14, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on an Interim report on Klamath 
River at and in the vicinity of Klamath, 
Calif., requested by a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Represent- 
atives, adopted June 13, 1956 (H. Doc. No. 
478); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with an illustration. 

2681. A letter from the Assistant Com- 
mander for Contracts, Department of the 
Navy, transmitting a report on military con- 
struction contracts awarded on other than 
a competitive bid basis covering the period 
January 1, 1966, to June 30, 1966, pursuant 
to the provisions of Public Law 89-188; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 

2682. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of Defense (Installations and Logistics), 
transmitting a report on procurement from 
small and other business firms for fiscal year 
1966, pursuant to the provisions of section 
10(d) of the Small Business Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

2683. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting the second quarter 1966 
report, pursuant to the provisions of the Ex- 
port Control Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

2684. A letter from the Director, U.S. In- 
formation Agency, transmitting the 26th 
semiannual report of the Agency for the pe- 
riod January 1 to June 30, 1966, pursuant to 
the provisions of Public Law 80-402; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2685. A letter from the Governor, Canal 
Zone Government, transmitting a report of 
claims paid by the Canal Zone Government 
for the period July 1, 1965, to June 30, 1966, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 2672 
of title 28, United States Code; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

2686. A letter from the Secretary of Com- 
merce, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to promote and support representa- 
tion of U.S. interests in voluntary interna- 
tional commercial standards activities, to es- 
tablish a clearinghouse for commercial and 
procurement standards, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FALLON: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 3155. A bill to au- 
thorize appropriations for the fiscal years 
1968 and 1969 for the construction of cer- 
tain highways in accordance with title 23 of 
the United States Code, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1903). Ordered to be 
printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 714. Res- 
olution providing for further expenses of 
conducting studies and im tions au- 
thorized by House Resolution 84 (Rept. No. 
1904). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 959. Reso- 
lution authorizing expenditures incurred by 
the Special Committee To Investigate Cam- 
paign Expenditures to be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the House (Rept. No. 1905). 
Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1906. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 

be 


on Appropria 
tions. House Joint Resolution 1284. Joint 
resolution making continuing appropriations 
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for the fiscal year 1967, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1907). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. POOL: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. H.R. 12047. A bill to amend the 
Internal Security Act of 1950; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1908). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 9323. A bill to amend 
the law establishing the Indian revolving loan 
fund; with amendment (Rept. No. 1909). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HEBERT: Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. H.R.17195. A bill to amend titles 10, 
14, 32, and 87, United States Code, to 
strengthen the Reserve Components of the 
Armed Forces, and clarify the status of Na- 
tional Guard technicians, and for other pur- 
poses; with amendment (Rept. No. 1910). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 17387. A bill to amend section 612 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
publication or distribution of political state- 
ments, in order to require more complete 
identification of persons responsible for pub- 
lishing political statements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 17388. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. R. 17889. A bill to establish certain poli- 
cies with respect to certain use permits for 
national forest lands; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17390. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 17391. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 17392. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GRIFFITHS: 

H.R. 17393. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 17394. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 17395. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MATSUNAGA: 

H. R. 17396. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to authorize the transportation 
by air of all classes of mail to and from the 
State of Hawaii; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 17397. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for deduc- 
tion of certain education expenses of teach- 
ers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 17398. A bill to amend section 201(c) 
of the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit further Fed- 
eral use and donation of exchange sale prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 

By Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: 

H.R.17399. A bill to authorize the disposal 
of nickel from the national stockpile; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R. 17400. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 17401. A bill to incorporate the Fleet 
Reserve Association; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SWEENEY: 

H.R. 17402. A bill for the education and 
training of the handicapped; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr, GALLAGHER: 

H.R. 17403. A bill to provide that Inter- 
state Route No. 80 shall be known as the 
80th Division Memorial Highway; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17404. A bill to require Members of 
Congress, their spouses, and certain other 
related persons, and all employees of the 
Congress to file statements disclosing the 
amount and sources of their incomes, the 
value of their assets, and their dealings in 
real estate, securities, and commodities; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

H.R. 17405. A bill to establish legislative 
standards for the guidance of Members of 
Congress and to promote public confidence 
in the integrity of Congress thereby; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. OLSEN of Montana: 

H.R. 17406. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 17407. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H. J. Res. 1285. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development of the impact of over- 
head electric transmission lines and towers 
upon scenic assets, zoning and community 
planning, property values, and real estate 
revenue; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR.: 
H. Con. Res. 992. Concurrent resolution to 
urge negotiation under GATT article 28 for 
relief of tariff on machines used in making 
pulp, paper, and paperboard; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H. Res. 991. Resolution to create a perma- 
nent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R, 17408. A bill for the relief of Milena 
D, Ristanovic; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 17409. A bill for the relief of Shou- 
shan Sarkissian; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 17410. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Delfina C. dela Cruz; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.R. 17411. A bill for the relief of Susanne 
Elizabeth Sherman; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 17412. A bill for the relief of Ruberoid 

Co.; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 17413. A bill granting causes of action 
against the United States of America to 
Jane Walter and Ahto Walter, her father, 
both of St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, for money 
damages because of personal injuries sus- 
tained by Jane Walter in a motor vehicle ac- 
cident which occurred in Florida in 1944 
and prior to her birth, and conferring juris- 
diction upon the U.S. district court in and 
for the southern district of Florida to hear, 
determine, and render judgment thereon, and 
setting forth the procedure to be followed in 
such actions, and limiting the defenses to 
such actions, and denying the right to arbi- 
tration without the consent of the plaintiff, 
and providing when such actions shall be 
commenced, and providing for attorneys’ 
fees, costs, and interest after judgment; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

H.R. 17414. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Bivona; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R.17415. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
Capodilupo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 17416. A bill for the relief of Anita 

Sinclair; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H. R. 17417. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Sandan Chan; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 17418. A bill for the relief of Fotios 
Kougemitro; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 

429. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Ralph 
Boryszewski, Rochester, N.Y., relative to im- 
peachment; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

430. Also, a petition of Henry Stoner, 
Carlisle, Pa., relative to rural delivery service 
automobiles; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 


SENATE 


Monpay, Auausr 29, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. STEPHEN 
M. Younc, a Senator from the State of 
Ohio. 


August 29, 1966 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou God of love and hope, through 
all the length of changing years Thy 
goodness faileth never. 

In a day so full of fear and threat, save 
us from any panic of spirit, because our 
inner strength is drawn from deep wells. 

With the light of Thy wisdom and 
strength of Thy grace, enable those who 
in these baffling times have been en- 
trusted with the stewardship of the na- 
tional welfare to be true servants of 
Thine in the advancement of Thy King- 
dom's cause. 

Grant us to feel the passion of high 
resolve as we cherish above all else the 
compelling mission to which Thou hast 
called us as a nation—to help lead a 
groping world from the darkness into the 
light. 


God the all-righteous One, 
Man hath defied Thee; 
Yet to eternity standeth Thy word. 
Falsehood and wrong shall not tarry be- 
side Thee. 
Give to us peace in our time, O Lord. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. STEPHEN M. Young, a Senator 
from the State of Ohio, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro. tempore. 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio thereupon took 


the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Friday, 
August 26, 1966, was dispensed with. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint Se- 
lect Committee on the Disposition of Pa- 
pers in the Executive Departments, to 
which was referred for examination and 
recommendation a list of records trans- 
mitted to the Senate by the Archivist of 
the United States, dated August 18, 1966, 
that appeared to have no permanent 
value or historical interest, submitted a 
report thereon, pursuant to law.” ~ 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. ERVIN: 

S. 3780. A bill to authorize the Secretary of 

the Army to release certain use restrictions 
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on a tract of land in the State of North Caro- 
lina in order that such land may be used in 
connection with a proposed water supply 
lake, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 3781. A bill to provide for the disposi- 
tion of funds appropriated to pay judgments 
in favor of the Mississippi Band and Pillager 
and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands of Chippewa 
Indians in docket No. 18-B of the In- 
dian Claims Commission; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3782. A bill for the relief of Franey 
Romer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MonpaLte when he 
introduced the first above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. Corron) : 

S.J. Res. 190. Joint resolution to establish 
a National Commission on Hazardous House- 
hold Products; to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above joint resolution, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following com- 
mittees and subcommittees were author- 
ized to meet today during the session of 
the Senate: 

The Committee on Commerce; 

The Subcommittee on Executive Reor- 
ganization of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations; and 

The Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PREVIOUSLY 
AWARDED CLAIMS TO THREE 
BANDS OF CHIPPEWA INDIANS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, legis- 
lation to authorize distribution of pre- 
viously awarded claims to three bands of 
Chippewa Indians. 

This legislation will at last permit pay- 
ment of a debt which is 111 years old. 
Under a treaty concluded in 1855, the 
United States purchased certain lands 
from the Mississippi, Pillager and Lake 
Winnibigoshish Bands of Chippewa In- 
dians. The land was then worth 55 cents 
per acre, but only 11 cents per acre was 
paid. 

Last year, the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion awarded these Indians the remain- 
ing 44 cents per acre. The Mississippi 
Band was allotted $1.7 million, and the 
Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands 
together were allotted $2.3 million. 

Congress then appropriated these sums 
to pay the settlement. After deduction 
of legal and other expenses, the Indians 
were left with a total credit of $3.5 mil- 
lion. But the Treasury has not been able 
to disburse the money in the absence of 
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an authorization with a formula deter- 
mining how the money should be dis- 
tributed within each band. 

There are many complicated and com- 
peting considerations governing distri- 
bution of this money, and I have received 
many resolutions from Indian repre- 
sentatives outlining various ways to dis- 
burse these funds. Consultation with all 
of these representatives has resulted in 
this bill, which incorporates the basic 
features of the resolutions and consti- 
tutes a present consensus of these groups. 

Under this bill, approximately $3 mil- 
lion will be distributed to the members 
of the three bands on a per capita basis, 
according to the allotment awarded to 
their band. Mississippi Band members 
will receive approximately $100 each, and 
Pillager and Winnibigoshish Band In- 
dians will receive approximately $375 
each. 

The remainder of the money, amount- 
ing to $17 per Indian affiliated with the 
White Earth, Leech Lake, and Mille Lacs 
Reservations, will be used for Indian de- 
velopment programs. These funds shall 
be spent, with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, for programs bene- 
fiting Indians both on and off the reser- 
vations. 

While this bill represents a consensus 
of the bands involved, there will doubt- 
less be specific details which need to be 
worked out and which may need elabora- 
tion in the bill itself. I have no doubt, 
however, that this can be promptly ac- 
complished upon committee hearing. 

It is my hope that the committee will 
be able to obtain very quickly a report 
of the Bureau of Indian Affairs upon this 
bill, to speed disposition of a matter 
which has been delayed so long. 

Mr. President, this legislation will at 
last permit the Chippewa Indians to re- 
ceive what has been due them for 111 
years, and it will make possible develop- 
ment programs to improve the lives of 
Indians both in the cities and on the 
reservations. I urge its early passage, to 
correct an injustice of the past and to 
help realize the potential of the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3781) to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
judgments in favor of the Mississippi 
Band and Pillager and Lake Winnibi- 
goshish Bands of Chippewa Indians in 
docket No. 18-B of the Indian Claims 
Commission, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
DALE, was received, read twice by its title, 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3781 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
funds on deposit in the Treasury of the 


United States to the credit of the Mississippi 
Band and the Pillager and Lake Winnibi- 
goshish Bands, that were appropriated by the 
Act of October 31, 1965, to pay judgments by 
the Indian Claims Commission in docket 
numbered 18-B, and any interest thereon, 
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after payment of attorney fees and litiga- 
tion expenses, expenses incurred in connec- 
tion with the preparation and distribution of 
the rolls pursuant to section 2, of this Act, 
and expenses of tribal representatives and 
delegates of such bands incurred in obtaining 
a consensus and plan with respect to the dis- 
tribution of such funds so appropriated, may 
be expended as provided in this Act. 

SEC. 2. The Secretary of the Interior is 
directed to prepare with the advice and as- 
sistance of the Business Committee of the 
White Earth, Leech Lake, and Mille 
Lacs Reservations a roll of the descendants 
of the Mississippi Band and the roll of the 
descendants of the Pillager and Lake Win- 
nibigoshish Bands affiliated with these 
reservations who meet the membership 
requirements as specified in the constitution 
of the Minnesota Chippewa tribe and who are 
enrolled as members of that tribe and who 
are living on the date of this Act. No person 
shall be enrolled on more than one of these 
rolls, and the person enrolled on either of 
these rolls may not henceforth be redesig- 
nated as a Lake Superior or Pembina Band 
descendant. The determination of the 
Secretary on all appeals shall be final. 

Sec. 3. (a) A sum equivalent to $17 per 
member shall be reserved from the judgment 
funds and apportioned to the White Earth, 
Leech Lake and Mille Lacs Reservations on 
the basis of the number of descendants of 
such bands who affiliate with such reserva- 
tions and the funds so reserved and so ap- 
portioned may be expended or invested for 
any purpose authorized by the Business Com- 
mittee of the Reservations involved and ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior; pro- 
vided that a portion of such funds shall be 
authorized for programs approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior for off-reservation 
members of the bands. The balance re- 
maining shall be distributed per capita to 
the members of the bands whose names ap- 
pear on the rolls prepared pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 of this Act. 

(b) The funds distributed on a per capita 
basis shall not be subject to Federal or State 
income taxes. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary is authorized to pre- 
scribe rules and regulations to carry out the 
provisions of this Act, including the estab- 
lishment of a time limit for filing enroll- 
ment appeals and for exercising the options 
regarding mixed band ancestry. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON HAZARDOUS 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduced, on behalf of myself and the 
senior Senator from New Hampshire 
[Mr. Cotton], a joint resolution to 
establish the National Commission on 
Hazardous Household Products. 

The history of national safety legisla- 
tion in the United States in this cen- 
tury has been largely a story of reaction 
to events—dramatic events, tragic 
events, even shocking events. From the 
exposure of rat-infested meatpacking 
plants shortly after the turn of the cen- 
tury to the recent ravages of the drug 
thalidomide, Congress has periodically 
been roused to forge new links in the 
chain of safety legislation. 

News stories of young girls burned by 
flaming sweaters brought swift passage 
of the Flammable Fabrics Act. The 
Refrigerator Safety Act was a direct re- 
sponse to the tragic deaths by suffocation 
of children trapped in refrigerators. 
The cigarette labeling law and the 
Federal Hazardous Substances Labeling 
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Act were responsive, at least in part, to 
highly publicized events dramatizing the 
hazards involved. Plainly, too, our cur- 
rent efforts toward tire and auto safety 
standards were spurred by sensational 
charges and disclosures. 

But for the very reason that congres- 
sional safety legislation has generally 
represented reaction to isolated events, 
there is today no overall rational plan or 
pattern in national safety legislation. 
The fact is that the safe design and con- 
struction of the products sold to the 
American family now depend upon an 
incoherent patchwork of voluntary self- 
regulation, municipal ordinance, and 
State and Federal law, characterized by 
broad variations in scope, adequacy, and 
uniformity. 

There are no laws in this country— 
with the exception of a few city ordi- 
nances on the west coast—which bar the 
sale of dangerous electrical devices. Yet 
we are constantly receiving reports of 
serious shock hazards in nationally dis- 
tributed models of portable electric wa- 
ter-heaters, mixers, broilers, garage door 
openers, hair dryers, high oven ranges, 
clock radios and immersible water heat- 
ers. Fourteen out of thirty-nine portable 
electric heaters tested by Consumers’ 
Union were found seriously lacking in 
adequate safeguards against scorching, 
burning and shock. 

Nor is electrical shock the only signifi- 
cant product hazard beyond the reach of 
national consumer protection legislation. 
Of the estimated 125,000 annual home 
machinery accidents, the Public Health 
Service reports that a significant num- 
ber are the result of inadequate safety 
guards. There are no mandatory na- 
tional safety standards for such tools as 
electric drills, sanders, joiners, grinders, 
power saws, table saws, circular saws or 
buzz saws. 

Severe cuts and bruises from washing 
machines are still too common. Pres- 
sure cookers without screens to prevent 
clogging of the steam escape valve fre- 
quently explode. Bursting soft drink 
bottles have apparently become a serious 
health hazard, particularly with the ris- 
ing popularity of the relatively fragile, 
nonreturnable bottle. Even so innocent 
seeming a product as an aluminum patio 
chair has been found to have been 
designed in such a way as to sever the 
fingers of the occupant under common 
conditions of use. 

While the consumer can rely on the 
Federal Flammable Fabrics Act to as- 
sure the nonflammability of the clothes 
she wears, she cannot equally rely on the 
nonflammability of her drapes, carpets, 
or the blankets under which she sleeps. 
These are not “wearing apparel” within 
the scope of that act. 

While Congress is now preparing to 
submit motor vehicles to stringent safety 
standards, no similar action is planned 
to reduce the 100,000 injuries the Public 
Health Service estimates as the annual 
toll of lawnmower accidents—many of 
which are the result of inadequate blade 
shielding; or improperly designed angles 
of discharge for clippings, hurling rocks 
and other sharp objects into the face or 
the body of the operator; or handles 
without adequate upstops to prevent the 
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whirling blades, on an incline, from slip- 
ping back onto the operator’s foot. 

The Consumer Subcommittee of the 
Commerce Committee is now holding 
hearings on the proposed Child Pro- 
tection Act, S. 3298, which will expand 
the coverage of the Hazardous Sub- 
stances Labeling Act to enable the Food 
and Drug Administration to band the 
sale of hazardous substances or products 
containing hazardous substances for 
which cautionary labeling is not an ade- 
quate safeguard. Passage of this act will 
protect children from such hazards as 
toy ducklings containing poisonous pes- 
ticides or toy dolls with poisonous beans 
for eyes. But FDA's authority will still 
be limited to poisonous or flammable 
chemical substances. The act would 
not protect children from the plastic toy 
which splinters into sharp and jagged 
fragments or the toy top whose loose 
springs present a clear. danger to the 
child’s eyes. 

Ironically, with the passage of the 
Traffic Safety Act, the adult passengers 
of the car should be well protected 
against injury in the so-called second 
collision, from sharp objects protruding 
from the instrument panel, yet a child 
seated in one of the several varieties of 
children’s auto seats, with a toy steer- 
ing wheel, would not be protected from 
striking the metal strip on which the 
wheel is mounted, a common injury also 
reported by Consumers Union. 

As broadened technology continues to 
produce remarkable new products in pro- 
fusion for the home, so these products 
raise new and unsuspected hazards. 
Thus, the mother who cleans her glass 
fiber curtains in the washing machine, 
and subsequently runs her baby’s clothes 
through the same washer, may find that 
tiny glass fiber splinters have become 
imbedded in the child’s clothing, cover- 
ing the child’s body with painful welts. 

Perhaps the American consumer will 
not be adequately protected until Con- 
gress enacts an omnibus hazardous prod- 
ucts law. But, in safety, as in all mat- 
ters before Congress, we are reluctant 
to impose Federal sanctions unless the 
need for such sanctions is amply demon- 
strated. 

It may be that the substantial efforts 
of industry to adopt and to conform to 
voluntary standards, such as the Under- 
writers’ Laboratory standards for shock 
hazard, can provide sufficient protection; 
it may be that building codes can be 
amended to deal with such injury-pro- 
ducing home hazards as the shattering 
of sliding glass doors and the explosion 
of boilers and furnaces. It may be that 
the threat of liberalized common law 
product liability for injuries will be suf- 
ficient sanction to induce the vast ma- 
jority of product manufacturers to take 
every reasonable precaution in the de- 
sign and construction of potentially haz- 
ardous products. 

I do not propose an automatic Federal 
solution for every potential product haz- 
ard, real or imagined. But we do not 
know all that we should know of the 
hazards inherent in the wide range of 
products which find their way into the 
home. There has been no systematic 
evaluation of the overall adequacy of 
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measures, both voluntary and manda- 
tory, designed to prevent the marketing 
of unreasonably hazardous products. 

For these reasons, the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire and I am proposing 
the creation of the National Commission 
of Hazardous Household Products. The 
Commission is to be composed of seven 
members appointed by the President 
from among persons specially qualified to 
serve by virtue of their education, train- 
ing, or experience, with a chairman and 
a cochairman designated by the Presi- 
dent. 

The Commission is directed to: 

Conduct a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of the scope and adequacy of 
measures now employed to protect consum- 
ers against injuries which may be caused 
by hazardous household products, Such 
study and investigation shall include con- 
sideration of the following: 

(1) the identity of household prod- 
ucts ... which are determined to present 
an unreasonable hazard to the health and 
safety of the consuming public; 

(2) the extent to which self-regulation by 
industry affords such protection; 

(3) the protection against such hazardous 
products afforded at common law in the 
States, including the relationship of product 
warranty to such protection; and 

(4) a review of Federal, State and local 
laws relating to the protection of consum- 
ers against such hazardous products, includ- 
ing the scope of coverage, the effectiveness of 
sanctions, the adequacy of investigatory 
powers, the uniformity of application and 
the quality of enforcement.” 


Finally, the Commission is directed to 
make interim reports and a final report, 
not later than March 1, 1968, at which 
time it shall deliver to Congress and the 
President its findings and conclusions, 
including recommendations for such leg- 
islation and other remedial action as it 
deems appropriate. 

To carry out these duties, the Commis- 
sion is given the usual powers to hold 
hearings and to obtain relevant informa- 
tion, to employ a qualified staff, to utilize 
the resources of other Federal agencies, 
to contract with both private and public 
agencies for specific research projects. 
The Commission is to be limited to a to- 
tal authorization of two million dollars. 

To make the Commission’s workload 
manageable, and to avoid the expendi- 
ture of time and effort on products which 
have been thoroughly subjected to recent 
Congressional scrutiny, the Commission’s 
studies will not include motor vehicles, 
foods, drugs, or cosmetics, cigarettes, and 
pesticides, 

The proposal which we are making to- 
day is based upon our profound belief 
that the consumer has a right to the rea- 
sonable safety of the products which he 
purchases for his family; that the manu- 
facturer is entitled to reasonable uni- 
formity and certitude in the laws with 
which he must comply; and that these 
rights are essential to that orderly flow 
of interstate commerce which Congress 
is obligated to preserve. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The joint resolution will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 190) to 
establish a National Commission on Haz- 
ardous Household Products, introduced 
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by Mr. Macnuson (for himself and Mr, 
Corron), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


AUTHORIZATION OF CERTAIN 
GRANTS TO MENOMINEE COUNTY, 
WIS.—AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 775 


Mr. NELSON submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (S. 1934) authorizing the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make certain grants to Menominee 
County, Wis., and for other purposes, 
which were referred to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare and ordered 
to be printed. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO 776 

Mr. FULBRIGHT proposed an amend- 
ment to the bill (H.R. 14929) to pro- 
mote international trade in agricultural 
commodities, to combat hunger and mal- 
nutrition, to further economic develop- 
ment, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amendment 
when proposed by Mr. Fuisricut, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 

AMENDMENT NO. 777 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware sub- 
mitted an amendment, intended to be 
proposed by him, to House bill 14929, 
supra, which was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT NO. 778 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to House 
bill 14929, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent that, at the next 
printing of the bill (S. 3754) providing 
a fixed allotment percentage for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act, the names of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY], and the distinguished Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], be 
added as cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 15, 1966, the names of 
Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. Ford, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. Morse, Mr. RANDOLPH, and Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH were added as additional co- 
sponsors of the bill (S. 3723) to amend 
title V of the Social Security Act to pro- 
vide a grant-in-aid program to assist the 
States in furnishing aid and services 
with respect to children under foster care, 
introduced by Mr. Lone of Louisiana (for 
himself and Mr. WILIAMISs of New Jer- 
sey) on August 15, 1966. 
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NOTICE OF HEARING ON BILL 
RELATING TO RESTORATION AND 
PRESERVATION OF THE HUDSON 
RIVER 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
September 7 the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee of which I am 
chairman will conduct an open and pub- 
lic hearing on S. 3075, the bill which has 
as its objective the restoration and 
preservation of the scenic Hudson River. 

Sponsored by Senator WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey and Senator KENNEDY of New 
York, the bill directs the Secretary of the 
Interior to work out a plan of legislative 
action with the Governors of New York 
and New Jersey. 

The plan would call for a study of pol- 
lution abatement and the rehabilitation 
of scenic and recreation resources of the 
river. It would be submitted to the 
States and Congress no later than March 
1, 1967. 

Hearings will start at 10 a.m., Wednes- 
day, September 7, in room 3110 of the 
New Senate Office Building. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, be- 
fore I call the unobjected to items on the 
calendar, I ask that the Senator from 
North Carolina be recognized. 


MIRANDA v. ARIZONA: A DECISION 
BASED ON EXCESSIVE AND VI- 
SIONARY SOLICITUDE FOR THE 
ACCUSED 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in its 
recent 5 to 4 decision in Miranda v. 
Arizona, 384 U.S. 436, the Supreme Court 
reversed State court convictions for kid- 
naping, rape, and robbery, and a Fed- 
eral court conviction for robbery on the 
ground that they were based upon vol- 
untary confessions made by the accused 
while they were being questioned by law 
enforcement officers who had them in 
custody. As a result of the decision, 
some of these self-confessed criminals 
may go free. 

While none of the convictions was for 
murder, the decision calls to mind Daniel 
Webster's aphorism: 

Every unpunished murder takes away 
Sonatane from the security of every man’s 

e. 


I wish to make some observations con- 
cerning the majority decision in the Mi- 
randa case, and its impact upon consti- 
tutional government and the capacity of 
our society to protect its law-abiding 
members from those who commit mur- 
der, rape, robbery, and other crimes. 

In so doing, I shall exercise a right 
vouchsafed to all Americans by these 
words of the late Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone: 

Where the courts deal, as ours do, with 
great public questions, the only protection 
against unwise decisions, and even judicial 
usurpation, is careful scrutiny of their ac- 
tion, and fearless comment upon it. 


The Constitution of the United States 
makes these fundamental principles as 
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clear as the noonday sun in a cloudless 


First. The power to amend the Consti- 
tution of the United States, which is the 
power to change its meaning, belongs to 
Congress and the States, and not to the 
Supreme Court. 

Second. The legislative power of the 
United States, which is the power to pre- 
scribe rules of conduct for the people of 
the United States, belongs to Congress, 
and not to the Supreme Court. 

Third. The Supreme Court has no 
power in respect to the Constitution and 
laws of the United States except the 
power to interpret them, which is merely 
the power to ascertain and give effect to 
their meaning. 

Fourth. The power to amend their 
constitutions belongs to the respective 
States and their people, and not to the 
Supreme Court. 

Fifth. The legislative power of the 
States, which is the power to prescribe 
rules of conduct for their people, belongs 
to the lawmaking bodies of the respec- 
tive States, and not to the Supreme 
Court. 

Sixth. The Supreme Court has no 
power in respect to the constitutions and 
laws of the States except to interpret 
them for the purpose of determining 
whether they conflict with the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Moreover, there is not a syllable in the 
phraseology of the Constitution of the 
United States which is not in accord 
with these self-evident truths: 

First. The laws relating to crime and 
criminal procedure were made to 
protect society from those who commit 
murder, rape, robbery, and other of- 
fenses, and not to free self-confessed 
criminals. 

Second. The most convincing evidence 
of the guilt of the accused in a criminal 
case is his own voluntary confession that 
he committed the crime with which he 
stands charged. 

My love for the law disables me to pay 
homage to deviations from constitu- 
tional principles and self-evident truths, 
even when Supreme Court Justices are 
responsible for the deviations. As a con- 
sequence, it constrains me to say that 
the majority decision in the Miranda 
case is incompatible with the six con- 
stitutional principles which have been 
enumerated, and the two self-evident 
truths which have been stated. 

I digress momentarily to point out our 
country’s present plight in respect to 
crime. 

Crime is rampant and rising in our 
land. Since 1960, the volume of crime 
in the United States has risen 46 per- 
cent while the population has grown only 
8 percent. The tragedy implicit in these 
figures is heightened by the FBI study of 
offenders, which reveals that over 48 per- 
cent of them repeat their offenses with- 
in 2 years after being released upon a 
prior charge. 

I state in epitome the statistics re- 
lating to crimes committed in the United 
States during 1965: 

Serious crimes: 2,780,000, an increase 
of 6 percent over 1964. 

Murders: 9,850, an increase of 6 per- 
cent over 1964. 
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Forcible rapes: 22,470, an increase. of 
9 percent over 1964. 

Robberies: 118,920, an increase of 6 
percent over 1964. 

Aggravated assaults: 206,700, an m- 
crease of 6 percent over 1964. 

Burglaries: 1,173,200, an increase of 6 
percent over 1964. 

Grand larcenies: 762,400, an increase 
of 8 percent over 1964. 

Automobile thefts: 486,600, an increase 
of 5 percent over 1964. 

This catalog of crime justifies certain 
conclusions concerning the hour. It is 
no time for judges to allow an excessive 
and visionary solicitude for the accused 
to blind their eyes to the reality that the 
victims of crime and society itself are as 
much entitled to justice as the accuse `. 
It is likewise no time for judges to let an 
excessive and visionary solicitude for the 
accused prompt them to usurp and exer- 
cise power they do not possess.and invent 
new rules to turn loose upon society self- 
confessed criminals. 

The Miranda case is the latest step in 
the journey which some Supreme Court 
Justices began in McNabb v. U.S., 318 
US. 322, and Mallory v. U.S., 354 US. 
449, and continued in Escobedo v. Illi- 
nois, 378 U.S. 478. 

The dissent of Justice White in the 
Escobedo case may reveal the purpose of 
the journey. He said: 

The decision is thus another major step in 
the direction of the goal which the court 
seemingly has in mind—to bar from evidence 
all admissions obtained from an individual 
suspected of a crime, whether involuntarily 
made or not. 


The rulings in the McNabb and Mal- 
lory cases are not based upon constitu- 
tional grounds. In those cases, the Court 
seized upon & rule of criminal procedure 
applicable solely to arresting officers, con- 
verted it into a rule of evidence, and held 
that the rule as thus converted barred 
voluntary confessions made by the ac- 
cused during a period of unnecessary 
delay between arrest and arraignment. 
Hence, the rulings in the McNabb and 
Mallory cases can be nullified by a sim- 
ple congressional enactment. 

It is otherwise, however, with respect 
to the rulings in the Escobedo and Mi- 
randa cases. It will require either some 
judicial repentance or a constitutional 
amendment to protect the American peo- 
ple from the consequences of these rul- 
ings. 

The Escobedo case illustrates the truth 
that hard cases are the quicksands of 
sound law. In it, the Court considers the 
provision of the sixth amendment, which 
specifies that “in all criminal prosecu- 
tions, the accused shall enjoy the right 
to have the assistance of counsel for his 
defense,” and holds by a 5-to-4 vote that 
the right to have the assistance of coun- 
sel for one’s defense established by it 
antedates the beginning of a criminal 
prosecution, and arises whenever a law 
enforcement officer begins to suspect that 
@ person in his custody might be the per- 
petrator of an unsolved crime which he 
is investigating. 

The decision of the majority in the 
Miranda case stamps with approval the 
Escobedo case’s ruling in respect to the 
sixth amendment right to have the as- 
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sistance of counsel for one’s defense, 
After so doing, the majority opinion 
proceeds to hold that no matter how 
spontaneous it may be, and no matter 
how intelligent or versed in law its maker 
may be, no voluntary confession made by 
a suspect in custody while being ques- 
tioned by a Federal or State law enforce- 
ment officer investigating an unsolved 
crime can be admitted in evidence in any 
Federal or State Court, unless the law 
enforcement officer strictly observes the 
newly invented requirements which are 
laid down in the Miranda case, and which 
did not even exist until the majority 
opinion in that case was written. The 
majority decision undertakes to justify 
this holding by asserting that these re- 
quirements are implicit in the fifth 
amendment privilege against self-in- 
crimination. 

According to these newly invented re- 
quirements, the suspect in custody “must 
be warned prior to any questioning that 
he has the right to remain silent, that 
anything he says can be used against him 
in a court of law, that he has the right 
to the presence of an attorney, and that 
if he cannot afford an attorney, one will 
be appointed for him prior to any ques- 
tioning if he so desires. Opportunity to 
exercise these rights must be afforded to 
him throughout the interrogation.” 

The requirements provide, moreover, 
that even if the specified warnings are 
given, no subsequent voluntary confes- 
sion of the suspect can be received in 
evidence in any court unless his attorney 
is present when it is made or unless he 
waives the rights enumerated in the 
warning before making it. And the re- 
quirements further prescribe that the 
suspect can waive such rights only by 
expressly saying that he “is willing to 
make a statement and does not want an 
attorney.” And even in that event the 
voluntary confession is inadmissible un- 
less it “closely” follows the express 
waiver. 

The majority decisions in the Esco- 
bedo and Miranda cases in respect to the 
sixth amendment right to have the as- 
sistance of counsel for one’s defense are 
repugnant to the words of the Constitu- 
tion and all prior cases construing them. 
According to the words of the Constitu- 
tion, the sixth amendment right to have 
the assistance of counsel for one’s de- 
fense does not exist except in a criminal 
prosecution, and hence cannot possibly 
arise until a criminal prosecution is com- 
menced. A criminal prosecution is a 
prosecution in a court of justice in the 
name of Government against an indi- 
vidual charged with crime and involves 
a determination of his guilt or innocence. 
This being true, the informal question- 
ing of a suspect in custody by a law en- 
forcement officer cannot be rightly equat- 
ed with a criminal prosecution. 

While Congress and State legislatures 
may enact statutes applicable in their 
respective jurisdictions which enlarge the 
right of an individual to have the assist- 
ance of counsel, the Supreme Court is 
powerless to add to or take from the 
scope of the constitutional right to have 
the assistance of counsel as such right is 
defined in the sixth amendment. Ac- 
cordingly, the majority decisigns in the 
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Escobedo and Miranda cases represent an 
attempt to change the meaning of the 
sixth amendment. 

The Supreme Court virtually confesses 
this to be so in the subsequent case of 
Johnson v. New Jersey (384 U.S. 719), by 
refusing to apply the ruling in the Esco- 
bedo case to cases antedating it. 

The majority decision in the Miranda 
case does even more violence to the fifth 
amendment privilege against self-in- 
crimination. 

This constitutional provision had its 
origin in a rule of evidence which arose 
in England out of abhorrence for the 
notorious Court of Star Chamber, which 
actually forced men to be witnesses 
against themselves on the trial of crim- 
inal charges against them. The principle 
it embodies has been incorporated into 
the constitutions of virtually all States 
in the Union. 

It seems appropriate to note that the 
Miranda case has nothing to do with in- 
voluntary confessions. Involuntary con- 
fessions have been inadmissible in crim- 
inal cases in Federal and State courts 
since the founding of the Republic. It 
is needless to inquire why this is so. It 
seems appropriate to observe, however, 
that involuntary confessions are barred 
from evidence in criminal cases in State 
courts not only by their own laws, but 
also by the due process clause of the 14th 
amendment. 

The majority decision in the Miranda 
case is without support in any prior de- 
cision. Moreover, it is in actual conflict 
with a number of prior decisions which 
expressly reject arguments of counsel 
for accused that requirements similar to 
those invented in the Miranda case ought 
to bar the admission of voluntary con- 
fessions. The majority decision in the 
Miranda case lacks validity of these three 
reasons: 

First. The language of the fifth amend- 
ment privilege against self-incrimination 
is inapplicable to voluntary confessions. 

Second. The precedents and the writ- 
ings of legal scholars are to the effect 
that the privilege against self-incrimi- 
nation has no relation to voluntary con- 
fessions. 

Third. The history of the privilege 
against self-incrimination shows that it 
has nothing to do with voluntary con- 
fessions. 

The dissenting opinions of Justices 
Clark, Harlan, Stewart, and White in the 
Miranda case elaborate these reasons 
with convincing force. .Consequently, I 
will forgo detailed discussion of them 
and content myself with making some 
brief comments upon the first of them. 

The fifth amendment privilege against 
self-incrimination is expressed in these 
words: 

No person shall be compelled in wii a 
nal case to be a witness against himse 


‘These words apply only to . or 
forced testimony. For this reason, they 
cannot be rightly applied to any volun- 
tary confession made under any circum- 
stances because voluntary confessions are 
voluntarily made. Besides, the constitu- 
tional privilege against self-incrimina- 
tion belongs only to a witness; that 
is, one who gives evidence in a cause 
before a court or other tribunal. More- 
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over, the privilege attaches itself only 
to a witness in a specified cause; that 
is, a criminal case or its equivalent. 
Manifestly, the interrogation of a sus- 
pect in custody by a law enforcement 
officer investigating an unsolved crime 
does not make the suspect a witness be- 
fore a court or other tribunal in a crim- 
inal case or its equivalent. 

While Congress and State legislatures 
may enact statutes applicable within 
their respective jurisdictions which es- 
tablish conditions precedent to the ad- 
missibility of voluntary confessions simi- 
lar to those delineated in the majority 
opinion in the Miranda case, the Su- 
preme Court cannot rightly do so be- 
cause it is not authorized by the Consti- 
tution to change the privilege against 
self-incrimination as such privilege is de- 
fined in the fifth amendment. 

Consequently, the majority decision in 
the Miranda case represents an attempt 
to amend the Constitution of the United 
States and the constitutions of the 
States, and to make laws for the United 
States and the States. The majority 
opinion really admits this to be true by 
speaking of the newly created require- 
ments as “the principles announced to- 
day” and “the system of warnings we 
delineate today.” 

The Supreme Court corroborated this 
admission of the majority in the Miranda 
case by subsequently holding in the 
Johnson case that the newly invented 
requirements, allegedly based upon a 
constitutional provision dating back to 
June 15, 1790, have no application what- 
ever to cases begun prior to June 22, 1964. 

When one reads and ponders the ma- 
jority opinion in the Miranda case, he 
is impelled to the abiding conviction that 
its rationale is as follows: That despite 
any protestations to the contrary, the 
Supreme Court Justices who join in the 
majority opinion believe that a substan- 
tial percent of all law enforcement offi- 
cers, who investigate unsolved crimes 
and interrogate suspects in custody, re- 
sort to undue pressure or trickery to ob- 
tain confessions from the suspects; that 
in consequence, suspects in custody need 
potection from the law enforcement offi- 
cers who interrogate them; and that the 
most efficacious way to give suspects in 
custody the needed protection is to im- 
pose upon law enforcement officers con- 
ditions precedent to interrogation which 
will prevent or substantially deter the 
suspects from making any confessions, 
or from even making any statements as- 
serting their innocence. 

I submit that this rationale is unjust 
to the thousands of dedicated and honor- 
able law enforcement officers who seek 
to protect the lives, the bodies, the habi- 
tations, and the other property of our 
people in all areas of our land from crim- 
inal depredations. All of us should re- 
member that each year scores of law en- 
forcement officers die in the performance 
of their duty in order that we might live. 

To be sure some law enforcement offi- 
cers abuse their authority. Some judges 
do likewise—especially when they at- 
tempt to amend constitutions and make 
laws rather than to interpret them. 
Hamstringing all law enforcement offi- 
cers because some of them err is about 
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on a par with padlocking all courtrooms 
because some judges err. 

Despite some intimations in the ma- 
jority opinion that confessions constitute 
unreliable testimony, there is no proof 
that they are more unreliable than other 
testimony which is daily received with- 
out complaint in our courts. I assert 
without fear of successful contradiction 
that experience in the administration of 
justice makes this plain: The rule which 
excludes from evidence in criminal cases 
involuntary confessions, irrespective of 
whether they be true or false, is the only 
practical and reasonable way in which 
courts can deal with this problem. 

No person can be convicted of crime 
in any court, Federal or State, unless the 
prosecution proves these two things be- 
yond a reasonable doubt: 

First. That a crime has been actually 
committed. 

Second. That the accused was the per- 
petrator of such crime. 

The prosecution must prove the first 
of these things, which the law calls the 
corpus delicti, by independent evidence. 
It is permissible to use a voluntary con- 
fession of the accused only as evidence 
that he was the perpetrator of the crime 
established beyond a reasonable doubt 
by other testimony. 

I repeat what I have said before: The 
most convincing evidence of the guilt 
of the accused in a criminal case is his 
own voluntary confession that he com- 
mitted the crime with which he stands 
charged. 

The trial judge, who sees the witnesses 
and observes their demeanor upon the 
stand, ordinarily has little difficulty in 
determining whether a confession of- 
fered in evidence was voluntarily or in- 
voluntarily made. 

When I had the privilege of serving as 
an associate justice of the Supreme 
Court of North Carolina, I had occa- 
sion to describe the simple procedure by 
which the trial judge determines this 
question. 

I take the liberty of quoting from an 
opinion which I wrote at that time in 
State v. Rogers, 233 N.C. 390, 64 S. E. 2d 
572, 28 A.L.R. 2d 1104: 

When the admissibility of a confession is 
challenged on the ground that it was induced 
by improper means, the trial judge is re- 
quired to determine the question of fact 
whether it was or was not voluntary be- 
fore he permits it to go to the jury. In 
making this preliminary inquiry, the judge 
should afford both the prosecution and the 
defense a reasonable opportunity to present 
evidence in the absence of the jury showing 
the circumstances under which the confes- 
sion was made. When the trial court finds 
upon a consideration of all the testimony 
offered on the preliminary inquiry that the 
confession was voluntarily made, his find- 
ing is not subject to review, if it is supported 
by any competent evidence. 


The rule which prevails in most juris- 
dictions that the finding of the trial 
judge on this question is not subject to 
review if it is supported by any com- 
petent evidence is exceedingly wise. He 
has an opportunity to see the witnesses 
and judge their credibility. This op- 
portunity is denied to an appellate court 
which is compelled to act upon the basis 
of printed testimony. When the testi- 
mony of the witnesses is reduced to cold 
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type, it is not easy to distinguish the 
testimony of an Ananias from that of a 
George Washington. 

Justice Harlan appraised the majority 
decision in the Miranda case aright when 
he declared in his dissenting opinion 
that “the decision of the Court repre- 
sents poor constitutional law and en- 
tails harmful consequences for the coun- 
try at large.” 

It has always been recognized in our 
country that the questioning of suspects 
in custody by law enforcement officers 
investigating unsolved crimes constitutes 
a legitimate instrument of law enforce- 
ment. By the judicious use of this in- 
strument of law enforcement, untold 
thousands of innocent suspects have 
been annually freed without trial, and 
untold thousands of guilty suspects, who 
would have otherwise gone unwhipped 
of justice, have been annually brought 
to judgment. 

The drastic limitations, which the ma- 
jority opinion in the Miranda case places 
upon the interrogation process, are well 
designed to induce suspects in custody 
to remain silent when law enforcement 
officers undertake to question them con- 
cerning unsolved crimes and thus de- 
stroy the effectiveness of the interroga- 
tion process itself. 

As the inevitable consequence of these 
drastic limitations, the number of inno- 
cent suspects freed without trial will 
diminish, the detention of innocent sus- 
pects will be prolonged, and the number 
of criminal trials will be multiplied. 

Moreover, multitudes of guilty suspects 
will escape conviction and punishment, 
and be turned loose upon society to re- 
peat their crimes simply because many 
crimes cannot be solved without confes- 
sions. This is particularly true of bur- 
glaries, grand larcenies, and automobile 
thefts, which are frequently committed 
in secret, and of forcible rapes, which 
are frequently committed under such 
circumstances that the victim cannot 
identify her assailant. Like observations 
are true of many felony murders, rob- 
beries, and aggravated assaults. 

The country ought not to suffer these 
harmful consequences. As a Member of 
the U.S. Senate, I shall try to do some- 
thing to avert them. I will ask the Con- 
gress to submit to the States a proposed 
constitutional amendment which will 
provide that in the absence of congres- 
sional or State legislation to the con- 
trary, the sole test of the admissibility of 
confessions in criminal cases shall be 
whether or not they were voluntarily 
made, and that the Supreme Court can- 
not reverse the ruling of a trial judge 
admitting a confession as voluntarily 
made, if such ruling is supported by any 
competent evidence. 

I may not succeed in my purpose be- 
cause the submission of a proposed con- 
stitutional amendment to the States re- 
quires the vote of two-thirds of both 
Houses of Congress, and because many 
Senators and Representatives seem to be- 
lieve that judicial aberrations are sacro- 
sanct and ought to be as unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and the Persians. 

I shall nevertheless try because I know 
these things to be true: Enough has been 
done for those who murder and rape and 
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rob. It is time to do something for those 
who do not wish to be murdered or raped 
or robbed. 


AMENDMENT TO SECTION 402 OF 
THE FEDERAL AVIATION ACT OF 
1958 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1454, S. 3198. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3198) to amend section 402 of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Act of 1958. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments, on page 2, 
line 2, after the word “denies”, to strike 
out “agreed upon”; in line 3, after the 
word “carrier”, to strike out “designated 
by the United States to conduct” and in- 
sert “with respect to”; in line 6, after 
the word “suspend”, to strike out “and, 
after notice and hearing, cancel or re- 
voke”; in line 9, after the word permits“ 
to strike out the comma and insert “and, 
after notice and hearing, take any of 
such actions, or cancel or revoke such 
permits,”’; in line 11, after the word im- 
posing”, to insert “appropriate”; in the 
same line after the word “sanctions”, to 
insert “including but not limited to 
those”; in line 12, after the word it“, to 
strike out the quotation marks; in line 
14, after the word “without”, to strike 
out “notice or”; and in line 18, after the 
word “permit” to strike out “or agree- 
ment“; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sub- 
section (f) of section 402 of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1372(f)) is 
amended by “(1)” immediately 
after (f)“ and adding at the end thereof 
the following new paragraph: 

(2) Whenever the Board finds that the 
government or aeronautical authorities of 
any foreign country have, over the objec- 
tions of the Government of the United States, 
taken action which impairs, limits, termi- 
nates, or denies operating rights of any air 
carrier with respect to flight operations to, 
from, through, or over the territory of such 
foreign country, the Board may, without 
notice or hearing, suspend the permits of 
foreign air carriers of such country, or alter, 
modify, amend, or limit operations under 
such permits and, after notice and hearing, 
take any of such actions, or cancel or revoke 
such permits, for the purpose of imposing 
appropriate sanctions, including but not 
limited to those of like or similar nature, if it 
finds such action to be in the public interest. 
The Board may also, without hearing, to 
the extent it determines necessary to make 


the operation of this paragraph effective, 
restrict operations between such foreign 


country and the United States by any foreign 
air carrier of a third country notwithstand- 
ing the provisions of any permit.“ 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1489), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE AND SUMMARY OF THE BILL 

The bill, S. 3198, is designed to make ex- 
plicit the authority of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to take appropriate action against for- 
eign air carriers when their governments im- 
pose unreasonable or arbitrary restrictions, 
limitations, or conditions on the operations 
of U.S. air carriers. It would amend section 
402 of the Federal Aviation Act by adding a 
new paragraph (f) (2). 

The bill would authorize the Board, with- 
out notice or hearing, to suspend foreign air 
carrier permits or alter, modify, amend, or 
limit operations under such permits when- 
ever it finds that the government or aeronau- 
tical authorities of any foreign country have, 
over the objection of the Government of the 
United States, taken action which impairs, 
limits, terminates, or denies the operating 
rights of U.S. carriers. In addition, after 
notice and hearing, the Board can cancel or 
revoke such permits if it finds such action 
appropriate. Further, the Board may with- 
out a hearing restrict the operations between 
a foreign country and the United States by 
any foreign air carrier of a third country 
notwithstanding the provisions of any per- 
mit. 

In approving this measure, the committee 
wishes to point out that it does not intend 
that the authority granted therein should be 
employed to gain rights for air carriers to 
which this country is not entitled. New 
rights, properly, should be the product of 
consultation and negotiation. Any action 
taken by the Board pursuant to this legisla- 
tion must, of course, be with the concurrence 
of the President. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 

S. 3198, introduced April 6, 1966, was re- 
ferred to the Senate Committee on Commerce, 
The Aviation Subcommittee conducted hear- 
ings on the bill on May 13, 1966. 

Testimony was received from the following 
witnesses: Hon, Alan S. Boyd, Under Secre- 
tary for Transportation, Department of Com- 
merce; Brian Cooke, vice president, director, 
World Airways, Inc.; John C. Leslie, vice presi- 
dent, assistant to chairman, Pan American 
World Airways, Inc.; Frank E. Loy, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary of State for Transporta- 
tion and Telecommunications, Department 
of State; James E. Meals, legislative repre- 
sentative, Air Line Pilots Association; Hon. 
Charles S. Murphy, Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board; Normal J. Philion, vice presi- 
dent, International Affairs, Air Transport 
Association of America. 

Statement submitted for the record was 
received from: B. Craig Raupe, staff vice pres- 
ident, Federal affairs, Eastern Air Lines, Inc, 

Letters submitted for the record were re- 
ceived from the following: James P. Bass, 
assistant vice president, American Airlines, 
Inc.; Joel H. Fisher, Fisher, Sharlitt, Gel- 
band & Green, attorney for Seaboard World 
Airlines, Inc.; Roy E. Foulke, president, Na- 
tional Air Carrier Association, Inc.: J. Wood- 
row Thomas, vice president, Trans World 
Airlines, Inc. 

The Aviation Subcommitee met in execu- 
tive session on July 27, 1966 and ordered the 
bill reported favorably to the full committee 
with amendments. The Committee on Com- 
merce met in executive session on August 9, 
1966, and yoted unanimously to report the 
bill as approved by the subcommittee. 
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Text of bill showing committee amend- 
ments follows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That subsection 
(£) of section 402 of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1372 (f) is amended by in- 
serting ‘(1)’ immediately after ‘(f)' and 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

2) Whenever the Board finds that the 
government or aeronautical authorities of 
any foreign country have, over the objec- 
tions of the Government of the United 
States, taken action which impairs, limits, 
terminates, or denies operating right of any 
air carrier with respect to flight operations 
to, from, through, or over the territory of 
such foreign country, the Board may, with- 
out notice or hearing, suspend, cancel the 
permits of foreign air carriers of such coun- 
try, or alter, modify, amend, or limit opera- 
tions under such permits and, after notice 
and hearing, take any of such actions, or 
cancel or revoke such permits, for the pur- 
pose of imposing appropriate sanctions, in- 
cluding but not limited to those of like or 
similar nature, if it finds such action to be 
in the public interest. The Board may also, 
without hearing, to the extent it determines 
necessary to make the operation of this 
paragraph effective, restrict operations be- 
tween such foreign country and the United 
States by any foreign air carrier of a third 
country notwithstanding the provisions of 
any permit.“ 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The committee adopted several modifying 
amendments (printed above) which were 
suggested by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
with the concurrence of the Department of 
State and the Department of Commerce. 

International air operations are conducted 
by United States and foreign airlines pur- 
suant to both bilateral agreements and per- 
mits issued on the basis of the principle 
of reciprocity. The term “agreed upon” was 
deleted since that term could be interpreted 
so as to restrict the scope of the bill to cover 
only operating rights set forth in bilateral 
air agreements. Deletion of the term “agreed 
upon” makes clear that operating rights 
founded on the basis of reciprocity principles 
are covered by the bill. Air carriers “are 
designated by the United States” only pur- 
suant to bilateral agreements. Since use of 
the term could be interpreted to mean that 
the rights of U.S. carriers operating pur- 
suant to permits not resulting from bilat- 
erals were not intended to be covered, the 
term was deleted. These amendments make 
clear that the authority of the Board to take 
action against foreign carriers extends to 
any circumstances in which the operating 
rights of the U.S. carrier in a foreign country 
are involved, and is not limited to the rights 
of designated U.S. carriers under formal bi- 
lateral agreements. 

Under the bill as originally introduced, the 
Board was permitted to suspend a foreign 
air carrier permit without notice and hear- 
ing, but required notice and hearing prior to 
taking any other action. The amended bill 
permits the Board, without notice and hear- 
ing, to alter, modify, amend, or limit opera- 
tions under foreign air carrier permits, This 
amendment was considered desirable since 
there might well be instances in which the 
best interests of the United States would be 
served by prompt action imposing restric- 
tions on operations relating to schedules, 
traffic, etc., as opposed to simply suspending 
the permit. 

The scope of the sanctions authorized to 
be imposed would be extended so as to in- 
clude those of an “appropriate” nature. 
There are instances in which retaliation in 
kind might be unfeasible or ineffective even 
though retaliation might be warranted. This 
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could occur in circumstances involving op- 
era restrictions where the route struc- 
tures of the foreign carriers were different 
from those of ours, or where the impact of 
like restrictions would have less effect than 
those on our carriers. It also could occur in 
instances in which foreign nations, in the 
guise of rate action, restricted operating 
rights to the disadvantage of our carriers. 
In these or similar situations, this Nation 
should be free to impose that operating or 
rate sanction most appropriate to cope with 
the action of the foreign nation. 

A final amendment would require that the 
Board give notice prior to imposing a re- 
striction upon the operations of a carrier of a 
third country between the United States 
and the foreign country imposing restric- 
tions on U.S. carriers. Although action 
against the third country carrier might be 
required despite the fact that such country 
had not imposed restrictions on our car- 
riers, considerations involving our relations 
with the third country justify prior notice. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


There has never been any question that 
the United States in the exercise of its sover- 
eign power has authority over foreign air 
carriers to the same extent as their govern- 
ments have with respect to our air carriers. 
There have, however, been questions as to 
where that authority vests and the adequacy 
of the procedural machinery to implement it. 
This bill is designed to resolve any doubt 
which may exist and to make emphatically 
clear that the Civil Aeronautics Board not 
only has such authority, and the necessary 
procedural tools, but also the duty to use 
the powers conferred by this bill whenever 
the ces warrant, 

All countries assert complete sovereignty 
regarding the airspace overlying their re- 
spective territories. In the Convention on 
International Civil Aviation drawn up in 
Chicago in December 1944 it was recognized 
that each country retains complete freedom 
of action with respect to the admission into 
its territory of foreign-flag airlines. There is 
no corollary to the “freedom of the seas“ 
policy whereby ocean vessels can take on 
traffic or discharge it at ports throughout the 
world without a prior specific governmental 
agreement. As a consequence, operating 
rights of air carriers are the product of 
governmental agreements, either formal or 
informal, written or tacit. These rights are 
generally set forth in formal air transport 
agreements between the contracting govern- 
ments and are ted on the bilateral ex- 
change of rights of approximately equal eco- 
nomic value. Such agreements exist with re- 
spect to 52 of the 80 nations served by U.S. 
air carriers. In those instances where no 
formal agreement exists, operating authority 
is issued or exchanged pursuant to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity. 

Until 1946, proposals to govern air opera- 
tions ranged from completely unregulated 
freedom of the skies to rigid and restrictive 
control. In that year, the United States en- 
tered into the Bermuda Air Agreement with 
the United Kingdom. It represented a sound 
compromise between the extreme philos- 
ophies of rigid and unregulated control. It 
established seasonable principles governing 
the respective rights and obligations of the 
contracting parties. Of particular signifi- 
cance was insistence that the airlines be 
given substantial managerial discretion as 
to the volume and frequency of service nec- 
essary to promote and develop traffic between 
the contracting countries, and that they 
should not be subject to unilateral restric- 
tion, Thus evolved the so-called Bermuda 
principles which have served as the corner- 
stone of U.S. international air policy and 
upon which the majority of our air agree- 
ments have been patterned. The wisdom of 
continuing this approach was unequivocably 
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endorsed by President Kennedy in 1963. In 
this connection, Mr. Frank Loy, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Transportation 
and Telecommunications, stated: 

“This conclusion is even more valid to- 
day. International air transport is thriving 
and the prospects for further growth are 
boundless. The U.S.-flag carriers are playing 
u leading role in this success story in large 
part because of U.S. insistence upon the in- 
ternational acceptance of the concept of 
managerial freedom which lies behind the 
Bermuda principles. U.S. airline success in 
the future may well depend on how well and 
extensively the United States can persuade 
foreign countries to follow this approach. 
We do not think it is good for international 
aviation or for international airlines—both 
United States and foreign—to drift toward 
the alternative to this approach, that is, a 
system in which governments would peri- 
odically determine the volume of service to 
be provided by the carriers of the countries 
concerned. 

It is, however, true that the United States 
has been unable to obtain universal accept- 
ance of the Bermuda capacity principles. 
A few countries consistently restrict U.S. 
airlines in the belief that their own na- 
tional carriers need protection. Others im- 
pose unilateral restrictions from time to 
time when they believe they are threatened 
by a particular airline proposal or for bar- 
gaining purposes. 

“These instances of restrictions have prob- 
ably not affected the overall growth of U.S. 
airline services abroad to a significant de- 
gree. But each individual case is harmful 
to the U.S, airline concerned and there is 
a constant danger that restrictionism will 
spread if not effectively combated. Capacity 
restrictions have probably been one of the 
most serious recurrent problems facing the 
orderly growth of U.S. international avia- 
tion. 

“When foreign countries impose unilateral 
capacity restrictions, the United States at- 
tempts to remove them through consultation 
and negotiation with the foreign government, 
as provided for in bilateral air transport 
agreements. Sometimes, consultation and 
negotiation prove successful to removing re- 
strictions, other times not. Ultimately, the 
weapon of denouncing the agreement is avall- 
able where other means fail, but this kind of 
medicine may kill the horse. What we need 
is a remedy short of denunciation which can 
be used when the normal recourses available 
in bilateral agreements have failed to remove 
the unilaterally imposed foreign restrictions. 
The Department believes that S. 3198 fills this 
gap.” 

The hearing record is replete with ex- 
amples of foreign governments imposing un- 
reasonable and arbitrary restrictions on U.S. 
air carriers in contravention of their rights. 
Some have resulted in severe hardships to 
our carriers, while others have been less 
serious, but nontheless, needlessly incon- 
venient and harassing. Some result from 
flagrant violation of applicable agreements, 
while others result from difference of in- 
terpretation, Generally, however, they have 
been motivated by one of two factors: to 
give specific advantage to their own airlines, 
or to improve their bargaining position in 
subsequent route negotiations, 

For illustrative purposes, Mr. Norman 
Philion, vice-president, International Affairs, 
Air Transport Association of America, cited 
four specific examples. He testified as fol- 
lows: 

“First, despite the unusually clear provi- 
sions of the United States-Venezuela Bi- 
lateral Air Transport Agreement, the Vene- 
zuelan Government currently, as it has for 
many years, restricts the frequency and ca- 
pacity of U.S.-flag carriers. Introduction of 
jet service was delayed and then permitted 
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only when piston services were canceled. 
Schedule approval is required and frequen- 
cies are subject to curtailment. The result 
is that it is not possible to make long-term 
plans for patterns of service with any cer- 
tainty that all of the planned frequencies 
can be operated. Meanwhile, adhering strict- 
ly to the requirements of the very same bi- 
lateral agreement, the United States permits 
the Venezuela carrier, and a third-country 
carrier closely associated with it, to plan, 
schedule, and operate frequencies and capac- 
ity as they wish. 

“Similarly, in a nonbilateral situation, the 
Philippine Government strictly controls the 
frequencies of U.S.-flag carriers and in recent 
months has actually curtailed the numbers 
of frequencies which it allows Pan American 
World Airways and Northwest Airlines to 
operate to the Philippines, while at the same 
time the Philippine carrier—without restric- 
tion by the U.S. Government—continues to 
operate as its management desires and has 
progressively increased its service to the 
United States, the last such increase having 
been inaugurated only 2 weeks ago. 

“New problems are also arising. In re- 
cent weeks both the Spanish and Portuguese 
Governments have refused to approve in- 
creases in the frequencies of U.S.-flag serv- 
ice to and through those countries, increases 
which the carriers are entitled to make under 
the terms of the bilateral and which are jus- 
tified by traffic experience and by the rate of 
growth in the market. These frequency 
increases were essential parts of planned 
patterns of service and allocation of equip- 
ment and crews which are highly complex, 
and cannot be reprogramed at short notice.” 

One of the most dramatic examples oc- 
curred in 1963 when certain foreign coun- 
tries threatened to ground U.S. air carriers 
unless the United States withdrew its in- 
sistence for lower air fares than those ap- 
proved by the International Air Transport 
Association. The United States did retreat, 
the reason for which, advanced by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the State Depart- 
ment, being that our Government lacked 
appropriate statutory authority. A detailed 
review of this incident is set forth in Sen- 
ate Report No. 473, 88th Congress. In testi- 
fying in support of S. 3198, CAB Chairman 
Charles S. Murphy stated: 

“If, for example, legislation of this nature 
had been available at the time of the “Chan- 
dler“ controversy over rates in the North 
Atlantic, it could have been used as a means 
of combating various actions then threat- 
ened with respect to the operations of our 
carriers.” 

CONCLUSION 

As pointed out by Chairman Murphy, dur- 
ing the past decade, U.S. air carriers have 
experienced a substantial decline in their 
share of the international air travel market. 
From 1955 to 1965, the U.S. share decreased 
from 68 percent of the market to under 49 
percent. This occurred despite the fact that 
the United States provided 62 percent of the 
total passengers in 1965. Im the North At- 
lantic market, the U.S. carriers’ share fell 
from 53.8 percent in 1955 to 44.6 percent in 
1965, although this country provided 67 per- 
cent of the passengers in this market in 
1965. The chairman also pointed out that 
if U.S. carriers had shared in the interna- 
tional air travel market in 1965 in the same 
proportion that the United States provided 
passengers, our balance-of-payments deficit 
would haye been reduced to $171 million. 

It is not contended that passage of this 


Aeronautics Board to more effectively deal 
with some of the problems which have con- 
tributed to this decline. 

The committee, in unanimously approving 
this bill, is convinced that it will contribute 
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importantly to the strengthening of the U.S.- 
flag air system, and eccordingly recommends 
prompt passage. 
COST OF LEGISLATION 
Passage of this legislation will result in 
no additional cost to the Government. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 8 OF THE 
TAYLOR GRAZING ACT OF JUNE 
28, 1934 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1459, S. 3178. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3178) to amend section 8 of the Taylor 
Grazing Act of June 20, 1934 (43 U.S.C, 
315(g)). 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideratior. of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment, on page 3, at the beginning 
of line 1, to strike out “with” and insert 
“for any lands which are privately owned, 
or which are owned by”; so as to make 
the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
8 of the Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1272; 
43 U.S.C. 315g), as amended, is further 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) When in his judgment such action 
will promote the purposes of this Act, fa- 
cilitate the administration of public lands, 
or otherwise be in the public interest, the 
Secretary of the Interior may, on behalf of the 
United States— 

“(1) accept a gift of land or an interest 
in land; or 

“(2) change for any lands or interests 
in lands which are privately owned, or which 
are owned by a State or political subdivision 
or instrumentality thereof, surveyed, unap- 
propriated, and unreserved public lands, or 
interests therein, or lands or interests therein 
acquired under section 32 of the Bankhead- 
Jones Farm Tenant Act (50 Stat. 525-526; 
7 US.C, 1011), as amended, which have 
been or are transferred to the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration in connection 
with unappropriated and unreserved public 
lands, which he classifies as suitable for 
exchange or other disposal. The values of 
the properties so exchanged either shall be 
approximately equal, or if they are not ap- 
proximately equa: the values shall be equal- 
ized by the payment of cash. In lieu of a 
cash payment the Secretary may accept a 
performance bond or cash deposit in an 
amount at least equal to the difference in 
values assuring that additional lands ac- 
ceptable to the Secretary and at least equal 
to the difference in values will be conveyed 
to the Government within a time certain to 
be specified by the Secretary. A cash equal- 
ization payment. or a performance bond or 
cash deposit, shall not exceed one-third the 
value of the higher valued property 
involved in the exchange. A cash equal- 
ization payment by the Secretary of the In- 
terior may be made only from funds spe- 
cifically appropriated for that purpose. An 
exchange for any lands which are privately 
owned, or which are owned by a State or 
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political subdivision or instrumentality 
thereof may be made only if the lands in- 
volved in the exchange are in the same 
State. 

“(b) Any lands or interests in lands ac- 
quired by the United States as a gift or 
through an exchange under subsection (a) 
of this section shall upon acceptance of 
title become public lands and shall become 
a part of any district established pursuant 
to this Act or any withdrawn or reserved 
area within which they are located, subject 
to all of the laws and regulations applicable 
thereto. 

“(c) Either party to an exchange under 
this section may reserve minerals, easements, 
rights of use, and rights of ingress and 
egress, either for its own benefit, for the 
benefit of third parties, or for the benefit 
of the general public. Any such reservation 
in lands conveyed to the United States must 
be satisfactory to the Secretary of the In- 
terior. When minerals are reserved in a 
conveyance by the United States, any person 
who prospects for or acquires the right to 
mine and remove the reserved mineral de- 
posits shall be liable to the surface owners 
according to their respective interests for any 
actual damage to the surface or to the im- 
provements thereon resulting from prospect- 
ing, entering or mining operations and said 
person shall, prior to entering, either ob- 
tain the surface owner’s written consent, or 
file with the Secretary of the Interior a good 
and sufficient bond or undertaking to the 
United States in an amount acceptable to 
the Secretary for the use and benefit of the 
surface owner to secure payment of such 
damages as may be determined in an action 
brought on the bond or undertaking in a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 

„d) The term ‘unappropriated and un- 
reserved public lands’ as used in this section 
means any public lands, not otherwise with- 
drawn or reserved for a Federal use or pur- 
pose, which are (1) withdrawn or reserved 
by Executive Order Numbered 6910 of No- 
vember 26, 1934, as amended, or 6964 of Feb- 
ruary 5, 1935, as amended; or (2) within a 
grazing district established pursuant to the 
Act of June 28 1934 (48 Stat. 1269; 43 U.S.C. 
315), as amended; or (3) located in the 
State of Alaska.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1493), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

This bill is designed to improve the In- 
terior Department's land exchange authority 
under the Taylor Grazing Act, and to fa- 
cilitate the consummation of such exchanges. 
It was submitted and recommended by the 
Department of Interior in an effort to resolve 
part of the burdensome and time-consuming 
problem of completing land exchanges in the 
West. 

More specifically, S. 3178, as amended, 
would (1) authorize the payment of cash in 
order to equalize values; (2) authorize ex- 
changes of interests in lands; (3) establish 
the same rules for both exchanges with States 
and exchanges with private individuals and 
give the Secretary more authority to de- 
termine whether State exchanges would be 
beneficial; (4) designate lands acquired 
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through exchange as automatically a part of 
the withdrawn area within which they are 
located; and (5) make clear that the ex- 
change provisions apply to Alaska. 


BACKGROUND 


Under existing law, exchanges with private 
individuals can be consummated only if the 
value of the offered land is not less than the 
value of the selected land. Differences in 
value often lead to extended negotiations and 
examinations at considerable cost to the Gov- 
ernment. Exchanges sometimes fail because 
the exchange proponent is unable to offer 
additional lands to meet the value require- 
ments. 

The present statute has been construed as 
not permitting the exchange of interests in 
lands. The Interior Department points out 
that some exchanges, of mutual benefit to 
the Government and to the exchange pro- 
ponents, have been precluded by the limita- 
tion on this authority. 

Under existing law where a State exchange 
involves the selection of land within a graz- 
ing district, the offered lands must lie within 
the same grazing district. The selected lands 
must be, apart from the general orders of 
withdrawal and withdrawals for grazing dis- 
trict, unreserved and unappropriated. 

The sole discretion vested in the Secretary 
is the determination of “* + + whether the 
selected lands lie in a reasonably compact 
body which is so located as not to interfere 
with the administration or value of the re- 
maining land in such district for grazing pur- 
poses * .“ Where the selected lands in 
a State exchange application are not within 
a grazing district and are unappropriated 
and unreserved, the Secretary is directed by 
the statute “* * * to proceed with such ex- 
change at the earliest practicable date * * *” 
and he is without authority to consider the 
impact of the proposed exchange upon good 
land tenure and use, the local economy, and 
Federal land programs and interests. Under 
the proposed change he could consider those 
and similar factors to determine whether a 
State exchange truly would be beneficial. 

Existing law provides that State exchanges 
can be made on one of two bases—equal 
value or equal acreage. The Secretary by 
regulation, 43 CFR 2244.2-2(a) (formerly 43 
CFR 147,2(b)), has authorized use of the 
equal value concept only. Equal acreage is 
not a sound criterion owing to the vast dif- 
ferences in land values, often depending on 
location alone. The proposed bill takes cog- 
nizance of the present practice. 

Under the present statute, lands acquired 
through exchange by the United States be- 
come a part of the grazing district within 
which they are situated. However, such 
lands do not automatically otherwise become 
a part of other reservations within which 
situated. The bill thus would obviate the 
issuance of public land orders to some extent. 

Section 8 of the Taylor Grazing Act has 
not been applied to Alaska. 

The need for exchange authority in Alaska 
is similar to the need for exchange authority 
in other public land States. S. 3178 clarifies 
the present law by specifying that the ex- 
change authority applies to Alaska. 


CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of measures 
on the calendar, beginning with Calen- 
dar No. 1486 and the succeeding meas- 
ures in sequence. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 
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TECHNICAL AMENDMENTS TO 
TITLES 19 AND 20 OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA CODE 


The bill (H.R. 13703) to make tech- 
nical amendments to titles 19 and 20 of 
the District of Columbia Code was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1520), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

| PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of the bill is to correct cer- 
tain errors in phraseology inadvertently 
made in the codification, under Public Law 
89-183, approved September 14, 1965 (79 
Stat. 685), of Part III of the District of Co- 
lumbia Code. 

The first section of the bill amends section 
19-308, D.C. Code, by striking the word “sur- 
vivors” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word “survivor”, so as to make clear that in 
the case of a person who dies intestate leav- 
ing no child, or descendant, his entire estate 
is to be distributed equally between his fa- 
ther and mother or the surviving parent. 
The singular form of the word was used in 
the corresponding provision of law formerly 
found in section 18-708, D.C. Code, 1961 edi- 
tion, and no substantive change was in- 
tended in the codification thereof. 

Section 2 amends section 20-2301 (b), D.C. 
Code, by striking out The United States at- 
torney for the District of Columbia” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “The Corporation 
Counsel of the District of Columbia”, 

The proposed amendment provides that 
the Corporation Counsel rather than the 
United States Attorney shall be made a party 
to any petition filed, pursuant to subsection 
(a) of section 20-2301 (D.C. Code), for the 
appointment of a receiver for the property 
of absentees and absconders from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The substitution of the 
Corporation Counsel for the United States 
Attorney provided by section 2 of the bill 
was, in fact, believed accomplished by section 
10 of the Act approved November 8, 1965 (79 
Stat. 1309; Public Law 89-347), which made a 
similar amendment to former section 20-701, 
D.C. Code, 1961 edition. However, section 
20-701 had already been repealed by the Act 
of September 14, 1965 and reenacted as sec- 
tion 20-2301, effective January 1, 1966. Sec- 
tion 2 of the bill is designed to remedy this 
oversight. 

The District Commissioners advised the 
Committee that they recognize the necessity 
for the clarification of law provided by the 
proposed technical amendments and accord- 
ingly recommend the enactment of the bill. 


AMENDMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INCOME AND FRAN- 
CHISE TAX ACT OF 1947, AS 
AMENDED, AND THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA BUSINESS CORPORA- 
TION ACT, AS AMENDED, WITH 
RESPECT TO CERTAIN FOREIGN 
CORPORATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 11087) to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947, as amended, and the District 
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of Columbia Business Corporation Act, as 
amended, with respect to certain foreign 
corporations which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with an amendment, on page 
7, after line 18, to strike out: 

Sec, 3. The amendments made by the first 
section of this Act shall take effect with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1965. The amendment made by 
the second section of this Act shall take 
effect on January 1, 1966, 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 


Sec. 3. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1521) , explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill is as follows: 

(1) To amend the District of Columbia 
Business Corporation Act to state that cer- 
tain enumerated transactions in the District 
of Columbia by a foreign corporation author- 
ized to invest in loans secured by real estate 
do not constitute “doing business” in the 
District; and 

(2) To amend the District of Columbia In- 
come and Francise Tax Act of 1947 to provide 
that, subject to the conditions set forth in 
the bill, income received by a foreign cor- 
poration from a mortgage loan made on Dis- 
trict of Columbia real estate is not subject 
to District of Columbia franchise taxes. 


NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The enactment of H.R, 11087 will remove 
the uncertainty in existing District law and 
make it clear to out-of-state corporate in- 
vestors that the District will not tax such 
investor on income received from mortgage 
loans on District real estate. A number of 
out-of-District savings institutions, particu- 
larly the New York savings banks, have been 
told by their lawyers that because of the 
uncertainty of the District statutes they 
would be running a very real risk if they 
made mortgage loans in the District, and the 
District would (a) tax them on their income 
from such loans and (b) make them comply 
with the “qualifications” requirements for 
“doing business”, as contained in the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act. Asa 
result of this advice, these institutions are 
reluctant to make mortgage loans on District 
real estate. In the District there is an acute 
shortage of housing, and prospective home- 
owners should have access to the prime 
sources of funds for home loans—especially 
for moderately priced housing and other 
needed construction projects. 

At pages 2 and 3 of House Report No. 1546 
accompanying H.R. 11087 it is stated: 

“There are a number of States which have 
enacted statutes containing language which 
specifically state that the kinds of activities 
listed in H.R. 11087 do not constitute doing 
business in that State. 

“Among those are— 

“Maryland (sec. 84, art. 23, annotated code 
as amended by L. 1957, ch. 486). 
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“North Carolina (sec. 55-131 General 
Statutes, 1943, as enacted by ch. 1371, Laws 
of 1955). 

“North Dakota (sec. 103, H.B. 537, Laws of 
1957). 

“Oklahoma (sec. 1.199(f), ch. A., title 18, 
Oklahoma Statutes). 

“Oregon (sec. 57.655, 
Statute). 

“Texas (art. 8.91, ch. 64, Laws of 1955 as 
amended by S.B, 129, Laws of 1957). 

“Wisconsin (sec. 180.801, Wisconsin Stat- 
utes). 

“Alaska (sec. 99, ch. 126, Laws of 1957). 

“Hawaii (sec. 7.5, ch. 174, Revised Laws of 
Hawaii, 1955). y 

“Florida (sec. 613.01-661.44, Florida Stat- 
utes, 1955). 

“Idaho (Laws of 1957, H.B. 167, effective 
Mar. 9, 1957). 

“Illinois (Smith Hurd, Illinois Statutes 
Annotated, ch. 32-212). 

“Louisiana (Laws 1960, Act 386, S. 308). 

“Michigan (1953 Michigan Laws, No. 180) 
(FHA and VA loans). 

“Utah (Laws, 1957, S. 222). 

“Washington (Laws, 1957, ch. 139). 

“West Virginia (S.B. No. 142, Laws, 1957). 

Missouri (Laws 1953, sec. 362.423). 

“Tennessee (sec. 45-1201, 1202, 1203, as 
amended by Laws, 1959, ch. 28 (S. 218)).” 

There are a number of other States where 
the situation is uncertain but where “quali- 
fication” requirements are simple and inex- 
pensive and thus no further legislation has 
seemed necessary. Among these are: Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Maine, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, South Carolina, and South 
Dakota. 

There is a further number of States where 
case law (not statute) is so clear that mort- 
gages are made by out-of-State investors 
without much fear and thus the pressure 
to enact legislation has not been severe. It 
is difficult to secure an acurate list of these 
States but one authority lists among them: 
Arkansas, California, and Colorado. Sources: 
“What Constitutes Doing Business“ Corpora- 
tion Trust Co. 1958, “Mortgage and Real 
Estate Investment Guide,” by Malcolm C. 
Sherman. The effect of H.R. 11087 would be 
to open up the District to many of the New 
York savings banks and other financial insti- 
tutions who are now unwilling to lend money 
in the District.” 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Section 1 of H.R. 11087 amends section 
2(b) of Title III of the District of Columbia 
Income and Franchise Act of 1947, as 
amended, (D.C. Code 47-1557a) so as to ex- 
clude from the gross income of an out-of- 
District lending corporation, not having an 
office in the District, and whose activities are 
limited to the type of activities specifically 
enumerated in subparagraphs (A), (B), (C), 
(D), (E), F) and (G) of Section 1 of the 
bill, income it receives from mortgage loans 
it makes on District of Columbia real estate. 

Section 2 of H.R. 11087 amends the District 
of Columbia Business Corporation Act (D.C. 
Code 29-933) by providing that a foreign 
corporation, which under Section 1 has in- 
come from loans excluded from gross income 
for franchise tax purposes, is exempt from 
the requirement of securing a certificate of 
authority to do business. 

However, Section 2 does not exempt any 
foreign corporation from amenability to serv- 
ice of process. The amendments provide 
that such corporation is deemed to have 
waived any immunity to service of process 
and must maintain an agent for service of 
process in the District of Columbia. Failure 
to have such agent permits the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia to act as 
agent for service of process. 
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Section 8; of the bill, as it passed the House, 
provides that the amendments made by the 
first section of the bill shall take effect with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1965 and the amendment made by 
the second section shall take effect on Jan- 
uary 1, 1966. In the opinion of the Com- 
mittee, the Act should be prospective rather 
than retroactive and has been amended 
accordingly. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN THE STATE OF MAINE TO THE 
MOUNT DESERT ISLAND REGION- 
AL SCHOOL DISTRICT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3261) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands 
in the State of Maine to the Mount 
Desert Island Regional School District 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
with an amendment to strike out all 
after the enacting clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of the Interior may con- 
vey to the Mount Desert Island Regional 
School District in the State of Maine a por- 
tion of the Acadia National Park, formerly 
owned by John D. Rockefeller, Junior, com- 
prising approximately sixty-six acres (lot 
354), and in exchange therefor the Secretary 
may accept from said school district any 
property which in his judgment is suitable 
for addition to the park. The values of the 
properties so exchanged either shall be ap- 
proximately equal, or if they are not approxi- 
mately equal the values shall be equalized 
by the payment of cash to the grantor or to 
the Secretary as the circumstances require. 
Any cash payment received by the Secretary 
shall be credited to the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund in the Treasury of the 
United States. A conveyance of the feder- 
ally owned lot shall eliminate it from the 
park. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1522), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The bill would authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to ‘transfer to the Mount Desert 
Island Regional School District in the State 
of Maine about 66 acres of Acadia National 
Park land. In exchange the school district 
would deed to the Government some 4½ 
acres of land contiguous to the park bound- 
aries and pay in addition the difference be- 
tween the values of the exchange lands. It 
is estimated that the payment to the Gov- 
ernment will be about $2,200. 

The land in question was bequeathed to 
the National Park Service for inclusion in 
the Acadia National Park by the late John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr., in 1960. A letter read 
into the hearing record from David Rocke- 
feller stated: 

“I am writing on behalf of my brother, 
Nelson, and myself, simply to record the fact 
that it was father's intention some years ago 
when the regional school proposal was first 
discussed locally, to make a site in this im- 
mediate area available for this if it 
were so desired by the residents of Mount 
Desert. Unfortunately, as you know, the 
four towns involved did not get together 
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until just last year in approving a regional 
high school plan. I am sure that had he 
lived to see the substantial progress being 
made toward this goal, father would have 
shared our appreciation of the efforts you are 
now making to see that the site is made 
available for the school. 


“Sincerely, 
Davio ROCKEFELLER.” 

The Park Service has testified that lot 354, 
the area under consideration, contains no 
unusual scenic or natural values which may 
make necessary or especially desirable its 
retention as part of the Acadia National 
Park. Furthermore, a school constructed on 
it would not impinge upon park values. At 
one time the property was a family farm, 
nearly half of it a cleared field that has now 
grown to bushes. All previous buildings 
have been demolished or removed. 

The school board has indicated to the 
committee that they are willing to transfer 
‘title to the small tracts of land (about 4.5 
acres) and pay the Government the differ- 
ence in the fair market value of the property. 

The committee unanimously endorses the 
legislation and recommends its enactment. 


SECRETARY OF INTERIOR CON- 
TRACTS FOR SCIENTIFIC AND 
TECHNOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3460) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into contracts 
for scientific and technological re- 
search, and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with 
amendments, on page 1, line 7, after the 
word “the”, where it appears the first 
time, to strike out missions“ and insert 
“programs”; in line 8, after the word 
“which”, to strike out “the Secretary 
deems desirable.” and insert are au- 
thorized by statute.”; on page 2, after 
line 21, to strike out “Sec. 3. There are 
authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as are necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act.”; and on page 3, 
at the beginning of line 1, to change the 
section number from 4“ to “3”; so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
enter into contracts with educational insti- 
tutions, public or private agencies or orga- 
nizations, or persons for the conduct of 
scientific or technological research into any 
aspect of the problems related to the pro- 
grams of the Department of the Interior 
which are authorized by statute. 

(b) the Secretary shall require a showing 
that the institutions, agencies, organizations, 
or persons with which he expects to enter 
into contracts pursuant to this section have 
the capability of doing effective work. He 
shall furnish such advice and assistance as 
he believes will best carry out the mission of 
the Department of the Interlor, participate 
in coordinating all research initiated under 
this section, indicate the lines of inquiry 
which seem to him most important, and 
encourage and assist in the establishment 
and maintenance of cooperation by and be- 
tween the institutions, agencies, organiza- 
tions, or persons and between them and 
other research organizations, the United 
States Department of the Interior, and other 
Federal agencies. 

(c) The Secretary may from ‘time to time 
disseminate in the form of reports or pub- 
lications to public or private agencies or or- 
ganizations, or individuals such informa- 
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tion as he deems desirable on the research 
carried out pursuant to this section. 

Sec. 2. The shall prescribe such 
rules and regulations as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act is 
intended to amend, modify, or repeal any 
provisions of law administered by the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor which authorize the 
making of contracts for research. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 


(No. 1523), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF MEASURE 

The purpose of S. 3460 is to give clear-cut, 
direct authorization to the Secretary of the 
Interior to make use of the expertize, know- 
how, and facilities of qualified nongovern- 
mental organizations and individuals for 
conduct of scientific and technological re- 
search in connection with authorized pro- 
grams of the Department of the Interior. 
Such authority is now granted for certain 
specific programs of the Department by the 
statute establishing them. Examples are 
those for saline water, helium, and coal and 
water research. 

For many of the older programs of Interior, 
however, such as those of the Bureau of 
Mines and the Geological Survey, no similar 
general authority exists, and the limited 
private research for those agencies that has 
been carried on has been done under author- 
izations in appropriation acts. 

S. 3460 would place all of Interior's pro- 
grams on an equal basis with respect to use 
of nongovernmental research facilities, or- 
ganizations, and programs, thus affording 
both flexibility and depth to the Secretary. 
No new programs are authorized by the bill, 
nor are any new or additional appropriations. 


THE COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 


The draft of legislation submitted by the 
Interior Department in its executive com- 
munication of May 13, 1966, which is set 
forth in full below, seemed too broad, too all- 
embracing, in the opinion of several mem- 
bers of the committee. On tts face, it ap- 
peared to be something of a blank check,“ 
so to speak, under which the Secretary could 
enter into contracts, with public funds, with 
private individuals or organizations for a 
wide variety of unspecified purposes for 
amounts that, on the face of the bill, were 
more or less unlimited. 

Of course, the committee knew that the 
legislative proposal did not intend nor con- 
template any such sweeping activity. How- 
ever, it is the committee's responsibility to 
consider what might happen under a law it 
is asked to approve as well as what is in- 
tended or likely to happen. Discussions with 
Officers of the Department confirmed the fact 
that it was the intention of the Depart- 
ment to use the private research contract 
authority only in carrying on programs spe- 
cifically authorized by law, and using only 
Tunds authorized for those programs. 

Accordingly, the committee amended: the 
bill by substituting the word “programs” for 
“missions” on page 1, Une 7: on page 2, line 
— the phrase the Secretary deems desirable” 

is stricken and in Heu thereof the provision 
“are authorized by statute” is inserted, 

Section 3, the “open end” appropriation 
authorization, is stricken in its entirety, and 
section 4 renumbered accordingly, 
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By letter dated July 29, 1966, the Depart- 
ment approved the committee amendments, 
as set forth above. 


NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


The Department of the Interior, along with 
other agencies of Government, has basic 
authority for scientific and technological re- 
search necessary to carry out its authorized 
programs through its own facilities, or “in- 
house.” The Department is justly proud of 
its in-house laboratories and research fa- 
cilities and its highly trained and competent 
research personnel. The committee concurs, 
but with the Department realizes that spe- 
cialized programs usually require specialized 
personnel and facilities. If the Department 
is limited to carrying out its research in- 
house, it must necessarily recruit the expert 
personnel and supply the specialized equip- 
ment. Then, when the particular project is 
completed, there is the problem of further 
utilization or disposal of this specialized per- 
sonnel, facilities, and equipment. Often it is 
necessary to terminate the employment of 
the personnel, and place the equipment in 
standby status. 

Educational institutions and private or- 
ganizations often have readily available the 
personnel and the facilities for a particular 
research project, whereas the Department 
may not. In such an instance, patently a 
substantial saving of money and time well 
might. result if the Secretary were to con- 
tract with the nongovernmental entity for 
the research. 

Also, research by contract brings new ex- 
pertise, new approaches, and new facilities 
to bear on natural resources programs which 
either cannot or should not be made available 
from in-house efforts. A contract with a 
university or an industry may present the 
most practical procedure, both from the 
standpoint of economy and from the stand- 
point of availability of trained personnel. 
Contract authority in such instances is a 
highly desirable management tool. 

In addition, there is an indirect benefit 
from contract research worthy of considera- 
tion. Universities involve their graduate stu- 
dents in research, which helps train scientific 
and technical manpower in the natural re- 
sources fields. Academic research capabili- 
ties are strengthened, and a manpower pool 
is provided for the recruitment of scientists 
and expert technicians for Government and 
private industry. 


NO DIMINUTION OF EXISTING AUTHORITY 


The committee wishes to record the legis- 
lative intent that enactment of S. 3460 
should not in any way supersede or diminish 
the authority granted the Secretary in stat- 
utes establishing specific programs to enter 
into research projects with mongovern- 
mental organizations or individuals. At the 
hearings some concern was expressed by the 
National Coal Association and others that 
the new legislation might interfere with the 
highly successful activities of the Depart- 
ment, through its Office of Coal Research, 
in its program with educational and private 
organizations for research into production, 
safety, and utilization of coal. The com- 
mittee is convinced that the coal program, 
as well as other interior activities for which 
outside research is specifically authorized, 
has proved its worth, and should continue 
under existing law. 

Also, the committee points out the pro- 
vision of subsection (c) of section 1 authoriz- 
ing dissemination of information on the re- 
sults of research carried out under the terms 
of S. 3460. It is the committee’s intention 
that the Secretary should not by contract 
agree to withhold from the public discoveries 
or developments resulting from Government 
sponsored and financed research. 


DESIRABILITY OF PROMPT ACTION 


At the committee hearings on S. 3460, 
spokesmen for the Department gave per- 
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suasive testimony as to the desirability of 
prompt enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion. Dr. Thomas F. Bates, science adviser 
to. the Secretary of the Interior, stated: 

“We are particularly eager for this legis- 
lation to be enacted at this session in order 
to be in a position to contract with the uni- 
versities for the coming academic year. Un- 
less these contracts can be negotiated at the 
start of the schoo] year; that is, in Septem- 
ber or October, an entire year will be lost be- 
cause the universities normally are not in a 
position to begin new research programs in 
the middle of a year.” 

In the same vein, Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, 
who came from the General Electric Corp., 
to be Director of the Bureau of Mines, testi- 
fied: 

“+ $ + I enthusiastically endorse enact- 
ment of S. 3460 because this bill would pro- 
vide the Bureau with opportunities to 
strengthen its capability to conduct timely 
research in support of the Nation’s mineral 
requirements, by utilizing a hitherto ne- 
glected reservoir of talented persons and 
well-equipped facilities. We could thus im- 
plement the output of our own somewhat 
depleted staff with the aid of outstanding 
scientists and engineers on university facul- 
ties who are not available to us today, and 
at a cost below that required for direct em- 
ployment. 

“Further, it would be very helpful if this 
legislation were passed as soon as possible. 
The timing is particularly important to the 
Bureau of Mines. We have a desire to place 
contracts at universities to implement our 
fiscal year 1967 programs; but contracts with 
colleges and universities can best be arranged 
early in the fall semester to allow assign- 
ments of faculty and students for the entire 
school year. Therefore, & delay of only a few 
months in enactment of this bill could mean 
à loss of a full year to us.” 


‘PERMANENTLY SETTING ASIDE 


CERTAIN LANDS IN UTAH AS AD- 
DITION TO THE NAVAJO INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 2535) to amend the Act of March 
1, 1933 (47 Stat. 1418) entitled “An act 
to permanently set aside certain lands 
in Utah as an addition to the Navajo 
Indian Reservation, and for other pur- 
poses which had been reported from the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, with amendments, on page 1, line 
7, after the word “residing”, to strike out 
“therein” and insert “in San Juan 
County”; and on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 14, to strike out “superintendent 
of the Navajo Reservation” and insert 
“Area Director of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs”; so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1418), is amended by deleting all of that 
part of the last proviso of said section 1 after 
the word “Utah” and inserting in lieu there- 
of: “for the health, education, and general 
welfare of the Indians residing in San Juan 
County. Planning for such expenditures 
shall be done in cooperation with the appro- 
priate departments, bureaus, Commissions, 
divisions, and agencies of the United States, 
the State of Utah, the County of San Juan 
in Utah, and the Navajo Tribe, insofar as it 
is reasonably practicable, to accomplish the 
objects and purposes of this Act. Contri- 
bution may be made to projects and facilties 
within said area that are not exclusively for 
the benefits of the beneficiaries hereunder 
in proportion to the benefits to be received 
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therefrom by said beneficiaries, as may be 
determined by the State of Utah through 
its duly authorized officers, commissions, or 
agencies. An annual report of its accounts, 
operations, and recommendations concern- 
ing the funds received hereunder shall be 
made by the State of Utah, through its duly 
authorized officers, commissions, or agencies, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
Area Director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for the information of said beneficiaries.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1525), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of S, 2535, as amended, is to 
amend the act of March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1418), to authorize expenditure of royalties 
from certain Navajo Indian lands for the 
health, education, and general welfare of 
the Indians living in San Juan County, Utah. 
Present law restricts expenditure of these 
royalties to Indian tuition in white schools 
and/or the building and maintenance of 
roads across the lands set aside for the Nava- 
jo Reservation in 1933. 


BACKGROUND 


By act of March 1, 1933, Congress set aside 
certain lands in Utah as a permanent addi- 
tion to the Navajo Indian Reservation. The 
act provides that if oil and gas are produced 
in paying quantities within these lands, 
37% percent of the royalties therefrom de- 
rived from tribal leases shall go to the State 
of Utah. The State is to expend its royalties 
for the tuition of Indian children in white 
schools and/or in the building and main- 
tenance of roads across the lands set aside, 
or for the benefit of the Indians residing 
therein. In 1949, the Utah State Legislation 
established a commission of State Indian 
affairs to administer the funds. 

Most of the money received by the State 
from such royalties has been invested rather 
than expended, since legal barriers prevent 
the State Indian affairs commission from 
planning comprehensive programs to benefit 
the Indians. As of February 10, 1965, the 
State of Utah, through the Indian affairs 
commission, had spent only $657,644.80 on 
Indians, mostly for health and sanitation, 
although by March 31, 1964, it had received 
$5,657,152.74. As of May 18, 1966, the com- 
mission had on hand the sum of $5,086,204.18, 
which includes interest on short-term in- 
vestment of the royalties. 


NEED 


Restrictions in the 1933 statute and differ- 
ing interpretations of those restrictions have 
prevented the most effective use of the sub- 
stantial funds held by the State Indian af- 
fairs commission. First, differences in in- 
terpretation of the word “tuition” in the 
statute have resulted in litigation which 
leaves the commission in doubt as to how 
broad an educational program it may ad- 
minister, especially in areas not now covered 
by Federal school-aid legislation. Second, 
road construction is difficult to plan when 
the roads under construction may be built 
only within rather narrowly defined areas. 
Third, many Navajo families do not live per- 
manently within the lands set aside in 1933, 
but. move back and forth between this area 
and other locations. The 1933 act requires 
that they be “residents” in order to qualify 
for help in the expenditure of the commis- 
sion’s funds, thus disqualifying a number of 
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Indians from the commission’s programs, 
and controverting the Federal Government’s 
established policy of encouraging Indian in- 
tegration into non-Indian communities and 
their pursuit of more lucrative jobs off the 
reservation. 

In testimony ‘before the committee, the 
Associate Commissioner of Indian Affairs ex- 
pressed the hope that S. 2535 could resolve 
the above difficulties, by coordinating the 
work of various agencies now dealing with 
the Indians, and by giving the commission 
clear authority to expend funds in areas, 
such as education, health, and transporta- 
tion, where there are great shortages of fa- 
cilities and services. By making all Navajos 
within San Juan County eligible for the com- 
mission's programs, the bill would also en- 
able more comprehensive programs and sim- 
plify administration of the funds. 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENTS 

The committee has adopted two amend- 
ments recommended by the Department of 
the Interior. The first amendment expands 
the beneficiaries of royalties expended by the 
State of Utah to include all Navajo Indians 
residing in San Juan County. The second 
amendment provides that the State of Utah 
shall report annually upon its administra- 
tion of the royalties to the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to the area director of the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs instead of to the su- 
perintendent of the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion. 


Mr. MOSS ‘subsequently said: Madam 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (S. 2535) was passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mrs. 
NEUBERGER in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, the 
bill—S. 2535 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, a 

quiry. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
where is the bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is at the desk. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It has been returned 
from the House? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
has not been sent to the House. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I am glad to hear 


that. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I did 
not hear the request of the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss]. I was in conversa- 
tion at the time and did not hear the 
request. Will the Senator restate the 

? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 2535) 
to amend the act of March 1, 1933 (47 
Stat. 1418), entitled “An act to perma- 
nently set aside certain lands in Utah as 
an addition to the Navajo Indian reser- 
vation and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, I re- 
spond to the question asked by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon by saying that the 
bill was passed on the call of the calendar 
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earlier in the day. I had asked to be 
notified, but through inadvertence I was 
not notified. 

There is one technical amendment that 
should be made in the bill. For that 
purpose, I asked to have rescinded the 
action by which the bill was passed, so 
that it might be reconsidered to allow 
me to offer my technical amendment at 
this time. 

Mr.MORSE. I agree to the request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question first is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. MOSS. Madam President, an 
omission which might be of some impor- 
tance occurs in the bill which was re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs with amendments. 

The amendment which I offer today 
merely makes certain that the royalties 
discussed in the bill are for the benefit 
of the Navajo Indians residing in San 
Juan County. 

The reason for inserting the word 
“Navajo” on line 7 is to obviate any mis- 
understanding which might arise as to 
the recipients. A small group of Ute 
Indians do reside in San Juan County, 
Utah. ‘Those Indians are not entitled 
to revenues derived from the lands of 
the Navajo reservation, and it was never 
intended that they be included in the dis- 
tribution of funds that are the subject 
of the bill before us. 

Consequently, the word “Navajo” 
should be inserted so that ‘there will be 
no misunderstanding or possibility of 
litigation concerning the inclusion of the 
Ute Indians to receive funds derived from 
Navajo lands, 

Madam President, I offer the amend- 
ment and ask that it be considered at this 
time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 1, line 7, insert the word “Navajo” 
between the word “the” and the word “In- 
dians.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill (S. 2535) was ordered to be 
engrossed. for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 2535 
An Act to amend the Act of March 1. 1933 

(47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An Act to per- 

manently set aside certain lands in Utah 

as an addition to the Navajo Indian Reser- 
vation, and for other purposes” 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1 of the Act of March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 
1418), is amended by deleting all of that 
part of the last proviso of said section 1 after 
the word “Utah” and inserting in lieu there- 
of: “for the health, education, and general 
welfare of the Navajo Indians residing in San 
Juan County. Planning for such expendi- 
tures shall be done in cooperation with the 
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appropriate departments, bureaus, commis- 
sions, divisions, and agencies of the United 
States, the State of Utah, the county of San 
Juan in Utah, and the Navajo Tribe, insofar 
as it is reasonably practicable, to accomplish 
the objects and purposes of this Act, Con- 
tribution may be made to projects and facili- 
ties within said area that are not exclusively 
for the benefits of the beneficiaries hereunder 
in proportion to the benefits to be received 
therefrom by said beneficiaries, as may be 
determined by the State of Utah through its 
duly authorized officers, commissions, or 
agencies. An annual report of its accounts, 
operations, and recommendations concern- 
ing the funds received hereunder shall be 
made by the State of Utah, through its duly 
authorized officers, commissions, or agencies, 
to the Secretary of the Interior and to the 
Area Director of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
for the information of said beneficiaries.” 


POINT REYES NATIONAL SEASHORE, 
‘CALIF. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1607) to establish the Point 
Reyes National Seashore in the State of 
California and for other purposes which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment to strike out all after the en- 
acting clause and insert: 

That the Act of September 13,, 1962 (76 
Stat. 538) is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) Strike subsection (b) of section 2 and 
substitute therefor: The area referred to in 
subsection (a) shall also include a right-of- 
way to the aforesaid tract in the general 
vicinity of the northwesterly portion of the 
property known as ‘Bear Valley Ranch’, to 
be selected by the Secretary, of not more 
than four hundred feet in width, together 
with such adjoining lands as would be de- 
prived of access by reason of the acquisition 
of such right-of-way.” 

(b) In section 8 strike out “$14,000,000” 
and substitute 818,000,000“. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, in 1962 
the Congress enacted Public Law 87-657, 
an act to establish the Point Reyes Na- 
tional Seashore. The bill was introduced 
by my late, beloved colleague, Clair 
Engle. I was cosponsor. 

The original act provided an author- 
ization ceiling of $14 million for land ac- 
quisition. Since that time ‘spiraling real 
estate costs in the San Francisco Bay 
area has dwarfed the original author- 
ization ceiling. With the initial $14 mil- 
lion spent, only about one-third of the 
seashore area, or 16,000 acres of land, 
has been acquired, and this acreage is 
mostly in areas which will not have 
heavy public recreational use. 

I introduced S. 1607 in this Congress 
to increase the authorization ceiling to 
$44,500,000. Meanwhile, the National 
Park Service developed a new land man- 
agement plan for Point Reyes, dividing 
the seashore into distinct land use 
zones—public development, preservation, 
and private development. The total price 
tag on the new Park Service plan would 
be $57,500,000, about $9 million of which 
would be recovered by resale of land 
within the private development zone. 

When the Senate Parks and Recrea- 

ttee recently held a hear- 
ing on my bill, the Park Service proposal 
was unveiled. It became obvious that 
time is running out on the 89th Congress 
much too fast to solve the problems of 
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Point Reyes with finality. I regret that 
I must bring to the floor a bill which is 
at best a stopgap measure. I would like 
to be reporting a bill which would in- 
sure the completion of Point Reyes in 
the grand scale which Clair Engle con- 
templated. 

But the hour is too late to send to the 
House of Representatives a bill which 
would do justice to Point Reyes. 

I have spoken with the members of the 
Senate Interior Committee about this 
matter and I have announced my inten- 
tion to introduce further legislation on 
Point Reyes early in the next Congress. 
I sincerely hope that the year 1967 will 
see a final solution to the perennial prob- 
lem of rising land costs on the Point 
Reyes National Seashore. 

I quote from the Senate committee 
report: 

The committee recognizes that this is at 
best a stopgap measure until the Congress 
and the executive agencies finds an answer 
to the troublesome problem of escalation of 
land values in areas where national parks, 
national seashores, and national recreation 
areas have been either authorized or pro- 
posed for authorization. 


Meanwhile, the millions of people who 
live in the expanding San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay area will have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy and receive full recrea- 
tional value from what the Senate, on a 
stopgap basis, does here today. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“A bill to amend the Act of September 
13, 1962, authorizing the establishment 
of the Point Reyes National Seashore in 
the State of California, and for other 
purposes.“ 


INCREASE IN RETIREMENT SAL- 
ARIES OF CERTAIN RETIRED 
JUDGES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 1066) to amend section 11- 
1701 of the District of Columbia Code to 
increase the retirement salaries of cer- 
tain retired judges which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on District 
of Columbia, with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) section 11-1701(a) (3) of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(3) Any judge receiving retirement salary 
under the provisions of this subsection or 
under the provisions of this section as it 
existed immediately prior to it amendment 
by the District of Columbia Judges Retire- 
ment Act of 1964 may perform such judicial 
duties as may be requested by the chief 
judge of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions, or the chief judge of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, or the 
chief judge of the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict, of Columbia, in any of such courts, but 
in no event shall any such retired judge be 
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permitted to render such service for a total 
of more than sixty court days in any calendar 
year after his retirement. Any such judge 
so receiving such retirement salary shall be 
entitled, for any period for which he per- 
forms full-time judicial duties under this 
paragraph, to receive the salary of the office 
in which he performs such duties, but there 
shall be deducted from such salary an 
amount equal to his retirement salary for 
such period. No deduction shall be withheld 
for health benefits, Federal employee's life 
insurance, or retirement purposes from any 
salary paid to any such judge while perform- 
ing full-time judicial duties under this para- 
graph, The performance of such duties shall 
not operate to create an additional retire- 
ment, change a retirement, or create an an- 
nuity for or in any manner affect the an- 
nuity of any survivor.” 

(b) Any judge referred to in paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) of section 11-1701 of the 
District of Columbia Code who, while re- 
ceiving retirement salary under the pro- 
visions of such section as it existed immedi- 
ately prior to its amendment by the District 
of Columbia Judges Retirement Act of 1964, 
performed judicial duty pursuant to such 
paragraph or such section during calendar 
year 1964, 1965, or 1966, shall be entitled to 
receive salary in accordance with the pro- 
visions of such paragraph for such duty so 
performed for not more than sixty court days 
during any such calendar year. 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 11-1701 of the District 
of Columbia Code is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(e) (1) The retirement salary of any judge 
receiving such salary on the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection under the provisions 
of this section as it existed immediately 
prior to its amendment by the District of 
Columbia Judges Retirement Act of 1964 is 
hereby increased, in the case of any such 
judge who retired during calendar year 1956, 
by 11.1 per centum, and, in the case of any 
such judge who retired during calendar year 
1960, by 6.1 per centum. 

“(2) The retirement salary of any judge, 
or the annuity of any person based upon the 
service of any such judge, who, on the effec- 
tive date of any increase which hereafter be- 
comes payable under the provisions of sec- 
tion 18(b) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, as amended, is receiving such salary or 
annuity (1) under the provisions of this sec- 
tion, or (ii) under the provisions of this 
section as it existed prior to its amendment 
by the District of Columbia Judges Retire- 
ment Act of 1964, shall be increased on such 
effective date by a percentage equal to the 
percentage of such increase under section 18 
of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended.” 

(b) The increases in compensation author- 
ized by the amendment made by this section 
shall be retroactive to December 1, 1965, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1528), explaining the purposes of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 1066, as amended by 
this committee, is to amend the District of 
Columbia Judges’ Retirement Act of 1964 so 
as to make certain improvements in the re- 
tirement law as it affects the retired judges 


of the District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
the District of Columbia Court of General 
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Sessions, and the Juvenile Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Specifically, H.R. 1066, as 
amended, accomplishes the following: 

(1) Provides authority for retired judges 
to be accorded increases in retirement an- 
nuities based upon increases in cost of living 
which hereafter may become payable to Fed- 
eral employees under the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act. 

(2) Makes it permissive for a retired judge 
to perform such judicial duties as requested 
by the chief judge of the various courts for 
a period not in excess of 60 court days in 
any calendar year. 

(8) Provides that a retired judge who per- 
forms judicial duties with the court after 
retirement, shall receives the salary of the 
office in which he performs such duties, but 
there shall be deducted from such salary an 
amount equal to his retirement salary for 
such period. 

(4) Provides authority for those retired 
judges who performed judicial duties with 
the courts during fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 
1966 to receive the salary of such office for 
such duties performed for not more than 60 
court days during any such year. 


AUTHORITY FOR PERIODIC ADJUSTMENTS IN 
ANNUITIES 

The District of Columbia Judges’ Retire- 
ment Act of 1964, as it now exists, does not 
provide authority for periodic adjustments 
in annuities received by retired judges who 
have retired from the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions, and the Juvenile Court 
of the District of Columbia, 

The amendments provided by section 2 of 
this bill will remedy this deficiency in pres- 
ent law by making available to retired 
judges the same increases in annuities based 
upon increases in cost of living, which here- 
after may become payable to Federal em- 
ployees under provisions of section 18(b) of 
the Civil Service Retirement Act, as amended 
(Public Law 89-205). 

In addition to the possible prospective 
cost-of-living adjustments, section 2 of this 
bill also provides an increase of 11.1 percent 
to those retirees whose annuities became ef- 
fective during calendar year 1956, and 6.1 
percent to those retirees whose annuities be- 
came effective during calendar year 1960. 
These percentage increases equate generally 
with the cost-of-living increases that were 
extended to civil service retirees of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia government and the Fed- 
eral Government under Public Law 89-205, 
enacted by the Congress in 1965. 

The committee has been advised that there 
are two retired Judges who are now eligible 
to receive such annuity increases. Judge 
Nathan Cayton, who retired from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of Appeals on March 
1, 1956, will be eligible to receive the 11.1 
percent increase, and Judge George D. Neil- 
son, who retired August 19, 1960, will be 
eligible to receive the 6.1-percent increase. 
The cost of these retroactive increases is es- 
timated to be approximately 82,769.97. 


JUDICIAL DUTIES PERFORMED WHILE ON RETIRED 
STATUS TO BE PERMISSIVE 

Section 1 of this bill provides that retired 
judges may perform such judicial duties as 
may be requested by the chief judge of the 
various courts, but that the length of such 
service for any calendar year shall not ex- 
ceed a total of 60 court days. The language 
of this amendatory section is permissive, and 
for this reason, a retired judge will not be 
required to perform judicial duties when on 
retired status, unless he elects to do so. 
This is contrary to existing law, where there 
is a mandatory requirement for retired 
judges to perform judicial duties for a period 
of 90 days in any calendar year when re- 
quested by the chief judge. 

This committee is of the view that a man- 
datory requirement for a retired judge to 
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perform judicial services is exceedingly un- 
fair, since the 1964 amendments to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Judges’ retirement Act re- 
quire judges to contribute to their retire- 
ment. Since the judges of these various 
courts are now the monetary con- 
tribution to their retirement comparable to 
other Federal and District employees, there 
does not appear to be any justification for 
requiring them to perform judicial duties 
once they have assumed retirement status. 

This bill also provides that any retired 
judge, who elects to perform judicial duties 
when requested to do so by the chief judge, 
shall receive fair and adequate compensa- 
tion for such duties. The bill accomplishes 
this by compensating a retired judge for 
such service with the salary of the office and 
as reasonably comparable as possible to the 
salary received by the full-time, active-duty 
judge. In approving this amendment, the 
committee was of the view that all judges, 
whether on active duty or retired status 
when undertaking to perform judicial duties, 
should receive the same salary. The amend- 
ment will correct the inequities that now 
exist in the court of requiring a retired judge 
to perform judicial duties, and for which he 
receives only his retirement salary. 

In order to carry out the intended pur- 
poses of this amendment, it should be un- 
derstood that any judge receiving retire- 
ment salary pursuant to this act shall be 
entitled, for any period for which he per- 
forms such full-time, judicial duties, to re- 
ceive the salary of the office in which he 
performs such duties but there shall be de- 
ducted from such salary a sum equal to the 
annuity allocable to the period of actual 
employment; provided, that such day's rate 
shall be determined by dividing the annual 
salary and the retirement salary by 250 
days. 

A court day, for the purpose of this act, 
is any day on which such judge performs 
court services as ordered by the chief judge. 

During the past several years, the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions has 
experienced a heavy backlog of both civil 
and criminal cases. Among a myriad of rea- 
sons for the backlog, one of the causes can 
be attributed to Public Law 88-60, which law 
had the effect of increasing the civil juris- 
diction of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions from $3,000 to 610,000. In 
order to help meet the present heavy case 
backlog and to facilitate the court's day-to- 
day business, two judges, who are now re- 
tired from the District of Columbia Court of 
Appeals and the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions, have performed many 
court days of judicial duties when requested 
by the chief judges of these two courts. The 
committee has been advised that Judge 
George D. Neilson, who is retired from the 
Court of General Sessions, and while on re- 
tired status, performed many days of active 
judicial service during fiscal years 1964, 1965, 
and 1966 beyond the existing 90-day calendar 
year requirement. Similarly, the committee 
was advised that Judge Nathan Cayton, who 
is retired from the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals, served many days of active 
judicial service during these same fiscal years. 

The committee fully recognizes that these 
two judges, in performing this extra judicial 
duty, contributed to the judicial system of 
the District of Columbia at a time when the 
courts were critically short of judicial man- 
power to handle the heavy court dockets. 

Under existing law, there is no authority 
for Judge Cayton and Judge Neilson to be 
compensated for such extra judicial time 
that they served while on retired status. 
The committee is of the opinion that it is 
only fair and proper that some compensa- 
tion should be provided these two judges in 
excess of their retirement salaries which they 
received while performing these active judi- 
cial duties. In part, section 1 of this bill 
will remedy this problem. It will make it 
possible for these two judges to be compen- 
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sated for the judicial service performed dur- 
ing the years 1964, 1965, and 1966 in an 
amount commensurate to the salary of the 
office in which they performed the duty, less 
their retirement salary and for a period not 
more than 60 court days in any such calendar 
year. 

On August 3, 1965 this committe held pub- 
lic hearings on S. 2263 and S. 2255. Pur- 
suant to these proceedings, the committee 
gave extensive study to the inadequacies of 
the District of Columbia Judges’ Retirement 
Act of 1964, particularly as they related to 
providing periodic increases in retired judges’ 
annuities, and also providing adequate and 
fair compensation for judges when perform- 
ing active judicial functions. The commit- 
tee believes that the amendments offered by 
this bill are reasonable and will provide im- 
provement in judicial administration in the 
District of Columbia. 

The committee has been advised that the 
retroactive provisions of H.R. 1066, as 
amended by this committee, will cost the 
District government approximately $6,200. 


AMENDMENT OF THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


The bill (H.R. 9824) to amend the Life 
Insurance Act of the District of Colum- 
bia, approved June 19, 1934, as amended, 
was considered, ordered to a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1529), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the reported bill is to 
amend section 11 of chapter II of the Life 
Insurance Act of the District of Columbia, 
approved June 19, 1934, as amended (title 
35, sec. 410, District of Columbia Code, 1961 
ed.) to permit insurance companies to make 
prompt public announcement of their fi- 
nancial standing. 


BACKGROUND 


Under the present insurance laws of the 
District of Columbia, domestic and alien in- 
surance companies are presently prohibited 
from advertising or publicly announcing 
their financial standing except in exact con- 
formity with the last preceding statement 
filed by them with the Superintendent of In- 
surance. Financial statements are required 
to be filed by March 1 each year for the year 
ending the preceding December 31. State- 
ments are customarily filed on or shortly be- 
fore March 1 each year. 

Under the existing insurance law, an insur- 
ance company is precluded from making pub- 
lic announcement or advertisement of its fi- 
nancial standing for a given year until 2 
months after the year ends. As an illustra- 
tion of this legal requirement: if a company 
were to publish an advertisement or other- 
wise publicly announce its financial standing 
at any time prior to March 1, 1966 (when its 
statement for 1965 is required to be filed), it 
would be constrained to publish only that in- 
formation in the last annual report filed with 
the Superintendent (March 1, 1965) which 
would cover only the year ended December 31, 
1964. 

The committee, in reporting this bill, was 
of the view that the public interest is best 
served when the companies can publish in- 
terim statements of current financial figures. 
It would appear that no worthwhile purpose 
is served by requiring the publication of out- 
dated information which is from 1 year old 
to 14 months old. 
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The proposed amendment to section 11 of 
chapter II, as provided by this bill, abolishes 
the requirement of publishing or advertising 
anachronistic data pending the filing of the 
statement for the most recent year ended. It 
would permit updated reporting to the public 
by allowing insurance companies to publish 
interim reports of operations and financial 
standings. 

On August 16, 1966, public hearings were 
held on H.R. 9824 by the Subcommittee on 
Business and Commerce. At these hearings, 
a representative of the District Commission- 
ers and representatives of the domestic life 
insurance companies appeared and endorsed 
enactment of this legislation. No one ap- 
peared in opposition, 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE AND 
CREDIT HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE WITH RESPECT TO 
STUDENT LOANS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 10823) relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and acci- 
dent insurance with respect to student 
loans which had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, 
after the word “or”, to strike out 
“$25,000” and insert “$10,000”. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1530), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this proposed legislation is 
to authorize, in the District of Columbia, an 
increase in the maximum amount of credit 
life, health, and accident insurance with 
respect to debtors who have secured loans 
for educational or other purposes, which 
loans are to be repaid in installments. 

Under existing law (64 Stat. 330; D.C. Code, 
sec. 37-710), the maximum amount of group 
credit life insurance which can be issued on 
the life of a borrower is $5,000, regardless of 
whether the borrowed funds are for educa- 
tional purposes or for other purposes. In 
view of present day practices and require- 
ments and the maximums applying in many 
other States, the maximum applying to such 
insurance in the District of Columbia is 
wholly inadequate to meet the reasonable 
needs of the community. 

BACKGROUND 

In recent years, the trend in business has 
been toward a greater use of installment 
credit loans in the District of Columbia as 
well as throughout the United States. Such 
loans furnish a convenient means for small 
businesses to finance operations and the pur- 
chase of equipment and supplies. Many 
persons use such loans for the purchase of 
automobiles, major household items, and to 
finance education costs. 

Education loans are commonly made to 
parents or guardians to defray the costs of 
educational programs for their children, 
which at present may vary from nominal 
amounts to an amount in excess of $3,500 
per year per child. These loans are not 


limited to financing higher education but 
are made to assist from elementary school 
through graduate courses. 
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Tour committee is informed that about 18 
percent of the full-time students at one of 
the large local universities, or their parents, 
finance their educational expenses through 
a tuition payment plan, either with a local 
bank or through one of several national 
plans for such loans. In most such cases, 
each year’s contract is for approximately 
$2,000, so that in the normal course of 4 
years, this amounts to an $8,000 contract. 
Longer educational programs, such as law, 
medicine, or other graduate study, may in- 
volve costs which can easily reach $20,000. 

The committee, in reporting this bill, rec- 
ognized the heavy financial cost of education 
as it exists today, and for that reason re- 
tained the House-approved language in the 
bill which removes any limitation on credit 
life insurance for educational purposes. In 
effect, this means that the $10,000 limitation 
now contained in the Senate-approved bill 
will apply only to loans other than those 
designated for educational purposes. 

As these loans for educational and other 
purposes may represent major financial ob- 
ligations for the borrowers, the matter of 
protection for their families in the form of 
credit life, health, and accident insurance to 
cover the unpaid amounts, or commitments 
in the case of educational loans, is of great 
im) ce. The group creditor life insur- 
ance written by lenders upon the lives of 
borrowers is usually as an option requested 
by the borrowers as a financial protection to 
their families who might have to pay part or 
all of the debt in the event of death. 

Many of the States have already recognized 
the importance of group credit life insur- 
ance, and for this reason have already en- 
acted adequate legislation limiting group 
credit life insurance in connection with 
loans. 

Only five States, in addition to the District 
of Columbia, have a stautory limit as low as 
$5,000 for group credit life insurance. One 
other State, Florida, applies this $5,000 limit 
only to loans which exceed 1 year’s duration, 
allowing a $10,000 maximum of credit in- 
surance for loans maturing within 1 year. 
Twenty-one States, including Maryland and 

have a $10,000 statutory limit, and 
in six others the limit ranges from $15,000 to 
$25,000. The remaining 17 States either have 
no statutory ceiling in their group insurance 
statutes, or no statute at all relating to 
group life insurance. These limits imposed 
in the various States are shown in detail in 
the following exhibit. 


STATUTORY MAXIMUM LIMITS FOR GROUP CREDIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 

1. States (7) with $5,000 limit—Arizona, 
District of Columbia, Florida (loans not ex- 
ceeding 1 year’s duration $10,000, (ch. 29856, 
L. 1955)), Kansas, Hawaii, North Carolina, 
and Washington. 

2. States (21) with $10,000 limit—Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut (in Connecti- 
cut $10,000 by department ruling), Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan (if less than 100 entrants yearly 
$5,000), Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 

3. States (2) with $15,000 limit—New 
York and Maine. 

4. States (3) with $20,000 limit.—New Mex- 
ico, Georgia, and Louisiana. 

5. States (2) with $25,000 limit—Arkan- 
sas and Vermont. 

6. States (4) with no ceiling in group 
statute-—Kentucky, Indiana, Oregon, and 
South Carolina. 

7. States (1) with no provision for cover- 
age in group statute—Utah. 

8. States (12) with no group statute— 
Alaska, Alabama, Delaware, Minnesota, Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri, North Dakota, Puerto 
Rico, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see, and Wyoming. 
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These statistics make it clear, therefore, 
that the amount of life insurance which has 
been demonstrated nationwide as necessary 
to meet the wishes of borrowers and of lend- 
ers, for proper debt protection, is substan- 


“tially greater than the limit of $5,000 im- 


posed by existing statute in the District of 
Columbia. 

While these group credit insurance pol- 
icies are issued to cover small business loans 
and major installment purchases of various 
types, as well as to defray costs of educa- 
tion, the figures cited earlier in this report 
indicating the cost of higher education are 
sufficient to establish the inadequacy of a 
$5,000 ceiling on such insurance relating to 
educational costs for students alone. 

These facts point up a serious disadvan- 
tage to lending institutions in the District 
of Columbia, such as banks and credit 
unions, who wish to participate in the field 
of educational loans. With national finance 
companies and popular tuition programs 
offering credit life insurance with coverage 
up to $10,000, and with the neighboring 
States of Maryland and Virginia having a 
statutory limit of $10,000 on such credit in- 
surance, residents of the District of Colum- 
bia wishing to finance the educational ex- 
penses for their dependents are obtaining 
these loans from sources outside the District, 
where adequate group insurance protection 
for these debts is available to them. 

There is a further limitation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Life Insurance Act (76 
Stat. 581; D.C. Code, sec. 35-1604), wherein 
credit life insurance is restricted to coverage 
of moneys actually advanced at the time the 
insurance is written. The majority of the 
States permit a contract including coverage 
for the portion of a commitment for edu- 
cational purposes which has not yet been 
advanced. This assures a student the com- 
pletion of his education whether the parents 
leave an estate or not. In this important 
respect also, lending institutions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are at a competitive dis- 
advantage in the field of loans for educa- 
tional costs. 

These factors make for inconvenience to 
District. residents, and also reduce the rev- 
enues to the District of Columbia, 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


This bill seeks to remedy these two prob- 
lems. Section 1 amends the group life in- 
surance provisions (D.C. Code, sec. 35-710 
(2) (d)) by increasing the maximum limit 
for group credit life insurance on loans, for 
other than educational purposes, to $10,000. 
This insurance shall at no time exceed the 
amount owed by the debtor, to be repaid 
in installments. 

However, with respect to loans for educa- 
tional purposes, the $10,000 maximum for 
group credit life insurance would not be ap- 
Also, the amount of group credit 
insurance, for educational purposes, 
would be limited by the amount committed 
to be loaned rather than the amount actu- 
ally owed by the debtor. Such insurance 


for educational loans may thus include both 


the full amount already advanced to the 
borrower and the balance of the commit- 
ment not yet advanced, less the amount of 
any repayments by the 

Section 2 similarly amends the credit life 
accident and health insurance provisions 
(D.C. Code, sec. 35-1604) to permit such 
insurance issued in the District of Columbia 
to provide coverage of indebtedness incurred 
for educational purposes to include, in addi- 
tion to any amounts actually advanced 
under a loan cOmmitment, any part of a 
loan commitment which has not been ad- 
vanced by the creditor, less any amounts re- 
paid by the borrower. 

On August 16, 1966, public hearings were 
held on H.R, 10823 by the Subcommittee on 
Business and Commerce. At these public 
hearings, the Board of Commissioners for 
the District of Columbia and various repre- 
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sentatives of the banking and insurance in- 
dustries appeared and supported increasing 
the group life insurance from the existing 


“statutory level of $5,000. 


OLD GEORGETOWN MARKET AS 
HISTORIC LANDMARK 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 14205) to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark 
and to require its preservation and con- 
tinued use as a public market, and for 
other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, with an amendment on page 
2 after line 8, to insert a new section, as 
follows: 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out the 
provisions of this Act, there are authorized 
to be appropriated to the District of Colum- 
bia such sums as may be necessary, but not 
to exceed in the aggregate, $150,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1531), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of thir proposed legislation 
is to authorize and direct the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
preserve the Old Georgetown Market, located 
at 3276 M Street NW., as a historic landmark 
and to operate and maintain it as a public 
market. This use is the purpose for which 
this property was acquired by the District of 
Columbia more than 160 years ago. 

BACKGROUND OF LEGISLATION 

The land on which the Old Georgetown 
Market is situated, presently described as lot 
800, square 1186, of the District of Columbia, 
was conveyed to the District of Columbia by 
two deeds dated October 23, 1802, and De- 
cember 27, 1802, respectively, both of which 
were recorded on January 5, 1803. These 
deeds specified that this land was so con- 
veyed “forever for the use of a public mar- 
ket” 

The property was used by the District as a 
public market until 1935. At that time, it 
was necessary to improve the surface of M 
Street in that area, an operation which dis- 
rupted the normal conduct of business on 
that street for a considerable period of time. 
As a result, the farmers who were then do- 
ing business at this market were obliged to 
give up their operations at least for a time. 
Upon the completion of this street improve- 
ment, however, the District of Columbia 
Board of Commissioners leased the building 
first to a private meat market, and for the 
past 21 years to an automotive parts firm 
which is still occupying the premises. 

A public hearing was held June 1, 1966, on 
H.R. 14205 by the Subcommittee on Business 
and Commerce. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Until quite recently, the District of Co- 
lumbia government has owned two operat- 
ing markets—the public Western Market at 
24st and K Streets NW., and the Eastern 
Market at 7th Street and North Carolina 
Avenue SE. The Western Market, which has 
recently been sold, was operated as a public 
market by the Bureau of Weights, Measures, 
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and Markets in the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections, who negotiated directly with 
the tenants and provided janitorial and other 
necessary services. This market was occu- 
pied by 9 market tenants and a supermarket, 
in addition to some 19 or 20 farmers who 
occupied stands under the portico of the 
market building. The District sold the 
Western Market property for a price of 
$3,020,000. 

The Eastern Market, although owned by 
the District of Columbia, is leased by the 
District to a single individual. All expenses 
in connection with this market are paid by 
the occupants, and hence the rental to the 
District is clear revenue. 

The supermarket which had been located 
in the Western Market is relocating elsewhere. 
However, the nine market tenants are faced 
with the loss of their businesses, They have 
negotiated with the new owners of the prop- 
erty to remain in their present quarters un- 
til the end of the present year, but have no 
present prospect of any suitable place in 
which to relocate at that time. This new 
location will provide that opportunity. 

A public market, owned and operated by 
a municipal government, consists not only 
of farmers bringing fresh poultry, meat 
items, vegetables, and fruits in season, but 
also of merchants purveying specialty foods 
which find a ready acceptance. Thus, the 
loss of the Western Market will deprive the 
citizens of Georgetown and the entire west- 
ern segment of the city, as well as highly 
populous nearby sections of Maryland and 
Virginia, of a highly desirable source of food 
shopping which is unique in character. 

The present building on this site was con- 
structed about 1865, on the foundation of 
the original market house. In November 
1964, the Landmarks Committee of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission and of 
the Commission of Fine Arts designated this 
old market as a landmark since it is believed 
to be the oldest public market on the east- 
ern seaboard. 

) has already spoken on the desir- 
ability of preserving the historic places, ar- 
chitectural features, and examples of the 
type of architecture used in the Nation's 
Capital in its initial years (64 Stat. 903, ch. 
984). The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia are required, before issuing per- 
mits for construction, alternation, or razing 
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of any building in Old Georgetown, to refer 
the plans to the Commission of Fine Arts for 
a report on changes which would be desir- 
able to preserve the historic value of George- 
town. Thus, the restoration and operation 
of the Georgetown Market would be in fur- 
therance of this expressed policy of preserv- 
ing the historic character of the Georgetown 
area. 

On January 17, 1966, the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia re- 
ceived a letter from the Chairman of the 
National Capital Planning Commission, stat- 
ing in pertinent part as follows: 

“As part of the Commission’s current study 
of public markets in the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commission has begun an extensive 
study of the Georgetown Market. The first 
in the intended series of reports on the 
Georgetown Market was presented by the 
Joint Committee on Landmarks to the Com- 
mission on December 2, 1965. This report 
was reviewed by the Commission at the meet- 
ing of January 6, 1966, and it was decided to 
recommend to the Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia that— 

“1, The Georgetown Market should be pre- 
served as a landmark. 

“2. The property should be retained by the 
District of Columbia pending the develop- 
ment of plans for reuse of the market build- 
ing compatible with its preservation as a 
landmark. 

“3. A study, similar to that recently com- 
pleted for the Eastern Market, should be 
made to determine the economic feasibility 
of reusing the building as a market or for 
determining the public, economic, or other 
uses to which the building can be put con- 
sistent with its preservation as a landmark.” 

A report prepared for the National Capital 
Planning Commission by a private economic 
consulting firm states that the market Fuld- 
ing is structurally sound but in need of ex- 
tensive repair and restoration to be prep_red 
for safe public use, The report states that 
“excellent opportunities for retail food estab- 
lishments” exists at the Georgetown Market 
location. 

In view of these facts, it is the conviction 
of your committee that the District of Co- 
lumbia Board of Commissioners should take 
the necessary steps to perpetuate the Old 
Georgetown Market in its true historic role 
as a public market. Also, we feel that a por- 
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tion of the building should be made available 
to the Department of the Interior for the 
operation of a museum by the Secretary in 
connection with the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal which borders the property. Such use 
by the Department of the Interior shall not 
interfere with the basic purpose of public 
market use. 

Engineering reports have indicated that 
the building itself is in need of extensive re- 
pairs. Also, certain improvements will be 
necessary to comply with regulations of the 
District of Columbia Department of Public 
Health. Your committee therefore favors 
an amendment which would authorize an 
appropriation not to exceed $150,000 for re- 


storing and repairing the building for the 


purposes of the act. 
CONCLUSION 

For these reasons, your committee feels 
that the perpetuation of this historic mar- 
ket should be assured, and augmented by the 
museum to be installed and operated by the 
Department of the Interior in the public 
interest. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. That concludes 
the call of the calendar. 


REVISION OF PARCEL POST RATES 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1502, H.R. 14904. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14909) to revise postal rates on certain 
fourth-class mail, and for other pur- 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service, with 
amendments on page 2, after line 2, to 
strike out: 


Weight 1 pound 
and not — 


—ͤ— 
an 


SS 8888888888888 


RESSERE 


888 


Weight 1 pound Zones 
1 1 3 
g (poun 

Local | 1 and 2 3 4 6 8 
80 105 205 240 305 390 480 705 
100 110 210 245 310 400 490 720 
120 110 215 250 315 410 500 735 
140 110 220 25⁵ 320 420 515 755 
160 115 220 260 330 425 525 770 
135 160 180 115 25 265 335 435 535 785 
150 175 200 115 230 270 340 445 545 800 
160 190 220 120 235 275 350 450 555 820 
175 205 240 120 240 280 355 460 570 835 
185 220 125 240 285 360 470 580 850 
200 235 275 125 245 290 365 475 590 735 865 
210 250 290 125 250 295 375 485 600 880 
220 270 310 130 255 300 380 495 610 765 900 
235 285 325 130 255 305 385 505 625 780 915 
245 300 345 130 260 310 390 510 635 790 930 
255 315 360 135 265 315 400 520 645 805 945 
270 330 380 135 265 320 405 525 655 820 960 
280 345 395 140 270 320 410 535 670 830 980 
205 360 415 140 275 325 415 545 680 845 995 
305 375 430 140 275 330 420 550 690 855 1,010 
315 385 450 145 280 335 430 660 700 870 1, 025 
325 400 465 145 285 340 435 565 710 885 1, 040 
335 415 480 150 285 345 440 575 720 895 1, 060 
350 430 500 150 200 350 445 585 735 910 1,075 
360 445 515 150 295 355 450 590 745 920 1,090 
370 455 535 155 205 360 460 600 755 935 1, 105 
380 470 550 155 300 365 465 605 765 950 1,120 
390 485 565 155 300 370 470 615 775 960 1,140 
405 500 585 160 305 375 475 625 790 975 1,155 
415 515 600 160 310 380 480 630 800 985 1,170 
425 525 620 165 310 385 490 640 810 | 1,000 1,185 
435 540 635 165 315 390 495 645 820 1,015 1, 200 
400 | o| . 670 o| 320) go 0 eos) 848 ro | 55 
1 235 

470 885 685 9 i 


— 
8 
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And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 
CENTS PER PARCEL CENTS PER PARCEL. 
Zones 
Local 
Pounds de- Pounds de- |, 
livery Ist and : livery ss 3d 4th 5th 6th 7th 8th 

40 110 210 245 305. 305 480 600 705 
40 110 215 250 310 405 495 615 720 
45 110 215 255 320 410 505 625 740 
45 115 220 260 $25 420 515 640 755 
45 115 225 265 330 430 525 655 770 
50 115 230 270 335 435 535 670 790 
50 120 230 275 345 445 550 685 805 
55 120 235 275 350 455 560 695 820 
55 125 240 280 355 460 570 710 835 
55 125 245 285 365 470 580 725 850 
60 125 250 290 370 480 590 740 870 
60 130 250 205 375 490 605 755 885 
65 130 255 300 380 495 615 765 900 
65 130 260 305 390 505 625 780 915 
65 135 265 310 395 515 635 795 930 
70 230 365 135 265 315 400 620 645 805 950 
70 230 380 140 270 320 405 530 660 820 965 
75 240 400 140 270 325 410 535 670 835 980 
75 250 415 140 275 330 420 55 680 845 995 
75 260. 305 435 145 280 335 425 555 690 860 1,010 
80 265 315 450 145 280 340 430 560 700 870 1,080 
80 215 275 330 565 150 285 345 435 570 715 885 1, 045 
85 220 285 340 485 150 290 350 440 575 725 900 1, 060 
85 230 290 350 500 160 290 350 450 585 735 910 1,075 
85 235 300 360 520 155 295 355 455 595 745 925 1,090 
90 240 310 370 535 155 300 360 460 600 755 935 1,110 
90 250 320 385 550 155 300 365 465 610 770 950 1,125 
95 255 325 395 570 160 305 370 470 615 780 965 1, 140 
95 260 335 405 585 160 305 375 480 625 790 975 1,155 
95 265 345 415 605 165 310 380 485 635 800 990 1, 170 
100 275 350 425 620 165 315 385 490 640 810 | 1,000 1, 190 
100 280 360 440 635 165 315 390 495 650 825 | 1,015 1, 205 
100 285 370 450 655 170 320 395 500 655 835 | 1,030 1, 220 
105 290 375 460 670 170 325 400 510 665 845 | 1,040 1,235 
105 300 385 470 690 


On page 8, line 13, after the word 
“per”, to strike out the word “centum.”, 
and insert “centum; or”; after line 13 to 
insert: í 

(3) the volume data published in the most 
recent Cost Ascertainment Report does not 
refiect increases in the volume of fourth-class 
mail from changes in law, including changes 
which have not become effective, which in 
the opinion of the Postmaster General would 
have resulted in revenues of fourth-class mail 
(other than that for which rates are pre- 
scribed by sections 4422, 4554 and 4651 to 
4654 inclusive, of this title) not greater than 
the costs thereof by more than 4 per centum, 
or not less than the costs thereof by more 
than 4 per centum, had such changes in law 
been in effect for the period covered by such 
Cost Ascertainment Report. 


On page 10, after line 8, to insert: 

(d) Section 4554 (a) (1) of title 39, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) complete books consisting wholly of 
reading matter on scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
for notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announcements 
of books except additions, supplements, 
fillers, or similar matter which are mailed 
thereafter and which are intended to replace 
or add to material in the complete book 
originally mailed;”. 


In line 18, after “Sec. 3.”, to strike out 
“(a)”; after line 19, to strike out: 

“(a) The maximum size of fourth class 
mail is one hundred inches in girth and 
length combined, and the minimum weight 
is sixteen ounces. 

“(b) The maximum weight of fourth class 
mail is forty pounds, except that the maxi- 
mum weight is seventy pounds for parcels— 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“(a) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
the minimum weight of fourth class mail is 
sixteen ounces, and the maximum weight is 
forty pounds in the first and second zones 
and in any other zones 


“(1) twenty-five pounds on matter mailed 
on or after July 1, 1967, but before July 1, 
1968; 

“(2) thirty pounds on matter mailed on 
or after July 1, 1968, but before July 1, 1969; 
and 

“(3) forty pounds on matter mailed on or 
after July 1, 1969. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
the maximum size of fourth class mail is— 

“(1) seventy-two inches in girth and 
length combined on matter mailed before 
July 1, 1970; 

“(2) seventy-eight inches in girth and 
length combined on matter mailed on or after 
July 1, 1970, but before July 1, 1971; and 

“(3) eighty-four inches in girth and 
length combined on matter mailed on or after 
July 1, 1971. 

“(c) The maximum size on fourth class 
mail is one hundred inches in girth and 
length combined, and the maximum weight 
is seventy pounds for parcels— 


On page 12, after line 15, to strike out: 


(b) Each person— 

(1) who, on the date of enactment of this 
Act, is in the employment of a private car- 
rier engaged in the transportation and de- 
livery of parcels other than United States 
mail, 

(2) who, within two years after the effec- 
tive date of this subsection, is involuntarily 

ated from such employment by reason 
of a reduction in the activities of such car- 
rier which is, in the determination of the 
United States Civil Service Commission made 
on the basis of evidence satisfactory to the 
Commission, directly or indirectly attribu- 
table to the operation of the provisions of 
this Act. 
shall be entitled, upon his application filed 
with the Commission at any time after no- 
tice is given by such carrier to such person 
of his prospective or actual involuntary sep- 
aration but not later than one year after the 
date of such involuntary separation, to the 
benefits of the following provisions: e 

(A) If the Commission finds that such in- 
voluntary separation was directly or indi- 


rectly attributable to the operation of the 
provisions of this Act, the Commission shall 
notify the Postmaster General to that effect. 
Pursuant to such notification, the Postmas- 
ter General shall appoint such person, with 
competitive status, to a regular position in 
the competitive civil service in or under the 
Post Office Department. 

(B) Such appointment shall be to a po- 
sition in a salary level of the Postal Field 
Service Schedule, or in a grade of the General 
Schedule of the Classification Act of 1949, for 
which (i) the minimum annum rate of 
basic compensation is less than his rate of 
compensation in effect immediately prior to 
his involuntary separation and (ii) the max- 
imum per annum rate of basic compensation 
exceeds his rate of compensation in effect 
immediately prior to his involuntary sepa- 
ration. 

(C) Each employee so appointed shall be 
placed in the lowest step of the salary level 
or grade to which he is appointed for which 
the rate of basic compensation exceeds his 
rate of compensation in effect immediately 
prior to his involuntary separation. 

(D) In the determination of length of 
service for the purposes of leave, retirement, 
veterans’ preference, group life and health 
insurance, severance pay, tenure, training, 
promotion, and status, all service performed 
by such person in the employment of such 
carrier shall be included and credited. 

(c) Subsection (b) of this section shall 
not be held or considered to reduce any re- 
tirement benefit or pension benefit to which 
any person within the purview of such sub- 
section (b) is entitled under any other law. 

(d) A regular employee in the postal field 
service shall not be reduced to substitute 
status by reason of the operation of subsec- 
tion (b) of this section. 

(e) For the purposes of subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section, the term “person” 
means an “employee” as defined in section 1 
of the Railway Labor Act, as amended (45 
U.S.C. 151), or as defined in section 2 of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947 (29 
U.S.C. 152). 
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On page 15, after line 9, to insert a 
new section, as follows: 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Advisory 
Commission on Parcel Distribution Service 
(hereinafter referred to as the “Commis- 
sion”). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
five members appointed by the President. 
Three members of the Commission shall con- 
stitute a quorum. The President shall des- 
ignate one of the members to serve as Chair- 
man of the Commission and one of the 
members to serve as Vice Chairman of the 
Commission. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to make a full and complete study of 
small parcel distribution services, including 
parcel post, with a view to making recom- 
mendations with respect to— 

(1) the adequacy of existing services in 
terms of the needs of the consumer and the 
shipper; 

(2) the feasibility of integrating private 
and public small parcel distribution services 
through cooperative ventures; 

(3) methods of improving, coordinating, 
strengthening, expanding, and making more 
efficient the private distribution system; 

(4) simplification of the rate structure 
applicable to the parcel post system; 

(5) standardization of containers for par- 
cel post shipments; 

(6) improvement of service under the par- 
cel post system in terms of reliability, deliv- 
ery, and handling of parcels; 

(7) the ability of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to handle parcels in excess of seventy- 
eight inches length and girth combined in 
an efficient, economical, and businesslike 
manner; 

(8) the effect that the size increases ef- 
fective on July 1, 1971, will have on the fi- 
nancial stability and continued operation of 
common carriers primarily engaged in ex- 
press service, and on such carriers’ ability to 
maintain existing employee rights, privileges, 
levels, and conditions of employment; 

(9) the advisability in terms of the public 
interest and the needs of the consumer and 
the shipper generally to permit parcels in 
excess of seventy-eight inches in length and 
girth combined to be carried by parcel post; 

(10) the necessity for and type of protec- 
tion to be afforded common carriers primarily 
engaged in express service and their employ- 
ees if the Commission finds that it is in the 
public interest to permit the carriage by 
parcel post of parcels in excess of seventy- 
eight inches length and girth combined; 

(11) such other matters relating to small 
parcel distribution as the Commission may 
deem appropriate. 

d) On or before January 1, 1968, the Com- 
mission shall submit to the President and 
the Congress an interim report concerning 
its activities during the preceding year, in- 
cluding such recommendations as it may 
deem appropriate. On or before January 
1, 1969, the Commission shall submit to the 
President and the Congress its final report 
and recommendations, Such report shall in- 
clude specific recommendations on the mat- 
ters contained in paragraphs (8), (9), and 
(10) of subsection (c) of this section. If 
such Commission finds that the increases 
in parcel post size and weight limits estab- 
lished by this Act will seriously endanger the 
ability of common carriers primarily engaged 
in the express service to continue operations 
and are not in the public interest, Congress 
shall during the 91st Congress consider the 
advisability of further legislation to elimi- 
nate the increase in limitations on parcel 
post to take effect on July 1, 1971, established 
by this Act. 

(e) The Commission shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of an 
executive director and such other personnel 
as it deems advisable, in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
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Classification Act of 1949, as amended. The 
Commission may also procure, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, temporary 
and intermittent services to the same ex- 
tent as is authorized for the departments 
by section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 
(60 Stat. 810), but at rates not to exceed 
$100 per diem for individuals. 

(f) The Commission is authorized to se- 
cure directly from any executive department, 
bureau, agency, board, commission, office, in- 
dependent establishment, or instrumentality 
of the Federal Government information for 
the purposes of this section; and each such 
department, bureau, agency, board, commis- 
sion, office, establishment, or instrumentality 
is authorized and directed to furnish such 
information directly to the Commission upon 
request made by the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. 

(g) Members of the Commission shall 
each receives $100 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, including traveltime, and 
may receive travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized 
by section 5 of the Administrative Expenses 
Act of 1946 (5. U.S.C. 735-2) for persons in 
the Government service employed inter- 
mittently. 

(h) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the Commission such sums, 
not to exceed $100,000 for any year, as may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this section. 

(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
thirty days after the submission of the final 
report provided for in subsection (d). 


And, on page 19, after line 10, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 5. The provisions of the first section 
and sections 2 and 3 of this Act shall become 
effective on January 15, 1967. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 6. This section and section 5 shall 
become effective on the date of enactment of 
this Act. The provisions of the first section 
and section 2 of this Act shall become effec- 
tive on January 15, 1967. The provisions of 
section 3 of this Act shall become effective 
on July 1, 1967. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, the amend- 
aen are considered and agreed to en 
bloc. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment to the 
bill to correct three typographical errors 
and ask that it be approved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 3, in the table, strike out the 
number 5“ listed as the rate for parcels 
weighing 15 pounds in the local delivery zone, 
and insert in lieu thereof the number “65”, 

On page 18, line 1, before the word “limi- 
tations”, insert the word “size”. 

On page 10, line 12, strike out the word 
“on” and insert the word “or”. 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
amendment corrects a mistake in the 
rate for a 15-pound parcel. In the bill 
it reads 5 cents—the correct figure is 65 
cents. The amendment clarifies the size 
and weight limitations on parcel post to 
take effect July 1, 1971; and would strike 
cut the word “on” and insert the word 
“or.” 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
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amendment offered by the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, this 
bill would increase rates and revise size 
and weight limitations on parcel post 
packages. Under present law most pack- 
ages are limited to a weight of 20 pounds 
and a size of 72 inches, length and girth 
combined. Since those limits were estab- 
lished in 1951, parcel post operations, 
which are required by law to come within 
4 percent of a break-even point, have 
almost consistently failed to meet that 
cost-revenue requirement. A major rea- 
son for this situation has been the strict 
limitations of size and weight of these 
packages. The bill which the committee 
recommends to the Senate will provide 
for a graduated size and weight increase 
to 40 pounds and 84 inches over a 5-year 
period. The bill as passed by the House 
of Representatives provided for 40 
pounds and 100 inches effective January 
15, 1967. We believe the bill the com- 
mittee has reported is a fair and equi- 
table compromise between the interests 
of the general public, which needs and 
demands an inexpensive nationwide par- 
cel distribution system, and the needs of 
private express companies, which cannot 
survive if unreasonable size and weight 
limits at break-even rates are maintained 
by the Federal Government. 

On July 1 of each of the next 3 years 
the maximum weight of parcels moving 
between first-class post offices will be in- 
creased to a maximum of 40 pounds effec- 
tive July 1, 1969. On July 1, 1970, 6 
inches will be added to the permissible 
measurement. On July 1, 1971, an addi- 
tional 6 inches to a maximum measure 
of 84 inches will become law. 

The committee recommends that the 
President appoint an Advisory Commis- 
sion on Parcel Distribution Services to 
undertake a complete study of small par- 
cel distribution in the United States. 
This Commission is empowered with au- 
thority to investigate every aspect of 
public and private parcel transportation 
and to make recommendations to the 
President and the Congress on the needs 
of this vital service. The Commission is 
instructed to report specifically on the ef- 
fect of this legislation upon the parcel 
post, private express companies, and the 
employees of such companies who may 
be adversely affected by increases in size 
and weight limitations on parcel post. 
On January 1, 1969, the Commission 
shall report to the Congress. If the Com- 
mission determines that the increase in 
size from 78 to 84 inches will seriously 
endanger private carriers’ ability to con- 
tinue operations, and is not in the public 
interest, the 91st Congress shall con- 
sider legislation to repeal the final 6- 
inch increase in size limitations other- 
wise to be effective July 1, 1971. 

Because of the creation of this Com- 
mission and its specific responsibility to 
study the parcel delivery system, the 
committee recommends that provisions 
in the House-passed bill for protection of 
employees in private enterprise be elim- 
inated from the bill. The committee be- 
lieves that such guarantees are not neces- 
sary because of the other carefully con- 
see Si changes which the committee has 
made, 
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The committee recommends a 10-cent 
increase on each parcel rate. This is 
2 cents more than the House approved 
and is designed to pay for the appor- 
tioned costs of postal salary increases 
and to meet the needs of the Postmaster 
General in his annual certification that 
revenues and costs of parcel post are 
within 4 percent. 

I think the committee amendments to 
the bill will meet the needs of the postal 
service and will satisfy those who have 
protested against increased parcel post 
operations. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
yield to the ranking minority member 
and former chairman of the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
one question in regard to the report. 

The rate increase on zone-rated par- 
cels is effective January 15, 1967, at 
which time we increase it from an aver- 
age of 8 cents to an average of 10 cents. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is cor- 

rect. 
Mr. CARLSON. It was probably a 
misunderstanding on my part, and I shall 
not object, but I thought that this par- 
ticular section also went into effect on 
July 1, 1967, at the same time the in- 
creased sizes, weights, and inches went 
into effect. 

Mr. MONRONEY. The language of 
the bill and the understanding of the 
chairman is that it is provided in this 
way. No protest against it was heard 
by the committee. As a matter of fact, 
competing private industry is very glad 
to have the increase go into effect as 
early as possible because they allege that 
we carry parcel post at rates they can- 
not possibly meet in private industry. 

Mr, CARLSON. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Does the Senator 
wish to offer an amendment? 

Mr. CARLSON. No; I shall not offer 
an amendment. There is probably a 
misunderstanding on my. part. I have 
no objection to the bill. 

When we included weights and sizes 
as of July 1. 1967, I felt that this situa- 
tion would follow. I have no objection, 
I shall not make any objection, nor shall 
I offer an amendment or a suggestion. 
I mention the matter because I think the 
plan might have gone into effect on 
July 1, 1967. 

In addition, I do not know of any bill 
that has been reported by the Commit- 
tee on Post Office and Civil Service that 
has had the detailed study and consid- 
eration that this bill has had. 

I wish to pay tribute to the distin- 
guished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney], the chairman, who con- 
ducted weeks of hearings. We heard 
witnesses from the Post Office Depart- 
ment, the carriers who would be af- 
fected, and the labor groups. When we 
went into executive session, we were in 
executive session for a week. 

I know that the chairman will agree 
with me that the executive sessions 
really resulted in a unanimous report by 
the committee. We began with consid- 
erable differences of viewpoint. The 
differences were not so much individual, 
but were between the Post Office Depart- 
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ment, the Railway Express, and labor 
groups. 

I opposed the inclusion of any amend- 
ment that would have provided that the 
Federal Government assume the respon- 
sibility for taking care of employees who 
were discharged from private industry. 
I did so from a general, overall basis of 
opposition to such a new procedure. 
This was a House provision: I objected 
strenuously. 

After hours of discussion and confer- 
ences between the Department, the car- 
riers, and labor, we are able to come to 
the Senate today with a bill which I 
think meets with the general approval 
of the Post Office Department. It has 
the approval of private carriers, and 
labor has accepted it. That is a great 
achievement. 

I know some of the problems that the 
chairman. had in dealing with this dif- 
ficult situation. I think that the crea- 
tion of a commission to study the effect 
of parcel post movement in the Nation 
between the Post Office Department and 
private carriers is one of the forward 
steps we have taken. 

I suggested the establishment of a 
commission. I do not claim complete 
authorship of it. But I insisted that 
there be a commission. The Commis- 
sion is to be appointed by the President. 

I stated in committee, as the distin- 
guished chairman knows, that I did not 
want the Post Office Department to 
monopolize the Commission. I did not 
want the Railway Express or labor to 
monopolize it. Congress is entitled to 
have information to determine how far 
the Federal Government should go in 
competition with private industry. 

When the Commission submits a re- 
port, Congress will then have an oppor- 
tunity to determine what action shall be 
taken so far as the movement of parcel 
post and packages in the Nation is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. President, the committee has done 
a good job, and the chairman is entitled 
to our thanks. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator. The idea—which 
seemed to satisfy the disagreeing ele- 
ments on this bill—was that this would 
resolve the ultimate size of the package, 
and help toward the recovery of cost. 
We will be within 1% percent of re- 
covering costs at the present rates of ex- 
penditure in the Post Office Department 
by 1972. Should we have to have a 
postal salary increase bill at a later date, 
the general rates on parcel post will have 
to be escalated to take care of that def- 
icit: Otherwise, revenues will provide 
for the operation of this bill, come 
within the clear-cut guidelines of 4-per- 
cent cost coverage on the total volume 
of parcel post shipments. 

I deeply appreciate the kind words of 
the ranking minority Member who has 
been so helpful in working out a settle- 
ment between the House and Senate 
Positions. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mon- 
TOYA in the chair). Does the Senator 
from Oklahoma yield to the Senator 
from Illinois? . 
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Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I com- 
pliment the committee on what it has 
achieved in this field. 

When the administration first sent up 
the co-called parcel post bill, I deter- 
mined that I would oppose it. It seemed, 
indeed, that not too long ago we man- 
aged to get the administration out of the 
so-called postal savings business in com- 
petition wth banks and other institu- 
tions, and then to deal this kind of blow 
at the Railway Express Agency, a pri- 
vate institution, did not seem to be quite 
fair. 

I still believe that when we inaugu- 
rated parcel post in 1913, what we 
should have done was to have taken 
over the Railway Express Agency and 
paid them for their facilities and their 
equipment, because there is no. institu- 
tion, there is no private corporation 
which can ultimately stand up against 
the Federal treasury. That is notably 
true in this case. Last year was the 
first good year which the Railway Ex- 
press Agency enjoyed, and it was not a 
very good one at that—$440 million 
gross volume and $1.6 million in profits. 
To extend parcel post weights and di- 
mensions means only that there are go- 
ing to be further difficulties from here 
on out. 

I am very glad that a compromise has 
been worked out whereby everyone can 
live with it. It is extraordinary that 
there have been over 100 express agen- 
cies in business in the 127 years since 
the express business first began. The 
Railway Express Agency is the only one 
left. I think it serves a useful purpose 
and makes a real contribution to the 
country, because the Railway Express 
Agency. will haul anything from an ele- 
phant to a peanut. Its operations are 
really diverse. 

In connection with this matter, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement and a article 
written by John Chamberlain, which 
was published in the Washington Post 
recently. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and article were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
Facts ABOUT REA EXPRESS IN RELATION TO 

THE PROPOSED EXPANSION OF PARCEL POST 

Stn AND WEIGHTs, H.R. 14904 (S. 2843) 

REA Express is a diversified small ship- 
ment business. It provides service by air, 
rail, highway and water to more than 20,000 
communities in all 50 of the United States, 
part of Canada and 110 other foreign coun- 
tries: REA provides carload services, in its 
own refrigerator car fleet, for berries, fruits 
and other perishables from California, Louisi- 


ana, the Northwest and the Southwest. 


REA Express i- the only remaining com- 
pany of more than 100 express companies in 
existence since the express business began 
127 years ago. Geographically, REA is the 
largest regulated common carrier in private 
enterprise transportation. It is the com- 
monest of all common carriers. Unlike Parcel 
Post, United Parcel, or any other common 
carrier, REA holds itself out to transport 
anything from peanuts to elephants, precious 
jewels, radioactive isotopes, explosives, hu- 
man remains, human blood, honeybees for 
the pollination of crops, fish and all other 
perishables, college trunks or college caps 
and gowns, wedding cakes and watercress, 
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sentry dogs for the Air Force, dogs’ heads for 
laboratories for rabies tests; in fact, any- 
thing, anytime, anywhere! Many businesses 
could not exist without REA’s service or a 
newly created substitute which does not now 
exist. Under Federal regulation since 1906, 
REA is regulated by four Federal Commis- 
sions and 60 State Commissions. This is 
because there is a recognized Public Interest 
im express service. 

In 1965, the Company grossed $440 million. 
It netted only $1.6 million, or less than one- 
half of 1%. Each year this company pays 
over $30 million federal, state and local taxes 
of various kinds. 

REA has about 32,000 full-time employees 
averaging over twenty years service. It has 
several thousand extra-list employees and 
some 17,000 commission agents—well over 
40,000 employees in all. The annual payroll 
approximates $240 million, or over $750,000 
each working day. 

its daily business to and from 
all 50 States, REA uses 71 railroads, 37 air- 
lines, 6 waterlines and some 570 motor truck 
routes under contracts with regulated motor 
common carriers. Fourteen thousand pick- 
up and delivery trucks, tractors and trailers 
are used daily. Every year REA buys about 
1,000 new trucks, 100 automobiles and 22,- 
000,000 gallons of gasoline. 

The Company’s debt approximates $71 
million. Its retained earnings, $13 million. 
Its average monthly expense is $35 million. 

REA is a growing company. Between 
1960-1965, the management eliminated an 
annual loss of $35 million; increased the 
annual gross revenue from $375 million to 
$440 million; increased its equity from $96 
thousand to $13 million; committed $91 mil- 
lion for 126 new terminals, 10 automatic sort- 
ing systems and a nation-wide data trans- 
mission system; bought 18,400 truck trailers, 
containers and other equipment; financed 
two subsidiary companies; hired and trained 
290 college graduates; participated in numer- 
ous federal programs; earned the E“ Award 
from the Department of Commerce for In- 
ternational Effort; participates in Secretary 
Connors’ current export expansion program; 
handled hundreds of thousands of school 
books to Appalachia for Mr. Shriver of OEO 
and the National Parent-Teachers Associa- 
tion; actively participates with the Labor De- 
partment in the Fair-Employment Practices 
Act procedures and the Manpower Training 
and Development Program and the National 
Savings Bond Drive. 

There is massive evidence that our Postal 
System suffers greatly from a “mail explo- 
sion.” Readers Digest, US News and World 
Report and Printers’ Ink have all cast serious 
doubt on the Department's ability to handle 
any influx of large and heavy parcels without 
considerable outlay for additional manpower 
and facilities. In fact, the Postmaster Gen- 
eral has already obtained congressional au- 
thority for 8,000 new postal jobs. 

The President of REA Express testified that 
the proposed increase in parcel post size and 

ts will cause REA to lose an absolute 
minimum of 17% million shipments with a 
probable loss of nearly $100 million gross. 
He said his company would be insolvent 
within 6 months or less. He also said that 
his loss figures were not guesswork, but the 
result of a meticulous market research study; 
and the losses represented 31% of the com- 
pany’s surface business and 18% of its total 
revenue. REA's President said that they will 
probably lose another 644 million shipments, 
with $3914 million gross. He said the prob- 
able total loss would be 24½ million ship- 
ments, or 42% of total volume and 120% 
million dollars, or 27% of its total revenue. 

How the Post, Office Department can 
handle millions of additional larger and 
heavier pieces of freight traffic, and make 
money on it, appears utterly impossible on 
their past. record of performance. Their 
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own projected figures for fiscal year 1966 
show Parcel Post revenues of $621.4 million; 
expenses $717.4 million; deficit $96.0 million. 
The fact is, Parcel Post has incurred a deficit 
in 38 of the past 40 years. It has reached 
the incredible sum of over two billion, one 
hundred and thirty million dollars. The 
Postmaster General’s contention that parcel 
post will net $40 million from the additional 
$95 million of new business which his size 
and weight proposal is supposed to attract, 
is completely inconsistent with the Depart- 
ment's financial history. It is completely 
unbelievable and unacceptable to any knowl- 
edgeable person in transportation. REA’s 
analysis of Postal Department cost figures 
indicates an additional $23.6 million deficit 
instead of $40 million net if the size and 
weights proposal is enacted. That statement 
has not been refuted. 

There is a definite and sorry conflict be- 
tween Postal competition with privately 
owned transportation and our National 
Transportation Policy. The President, in his 
message to Congress on Transportation said, 
“The United States is the only major nation 
in the world that relies primarily upon pri- 
vately owned and operated transportation. 
That policy has served us well, It must be 
continued.” 

It seems utterly inconceivable that this 
Congress would permit, much less encourage, 
destruction of one of America’s oldest and 
most useful transportation resources, wide- 
spread disemployment of long service em- 
Ployees, with a loss to our Gross National 
Product of a business grossing $440 million, 
for a highly questionable $40 million net in 
postal revenue. Even the Great Society can- 
not make such a proposal appear to make 
sense. 


A Ram ON PRIVATE ENTEEPRISE 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Not so long ago the Post Office decided to 
get out of the banking business. The reason 
for this was that it was duplicating saving 
and insurance services that were being more 
efficiently performed by private institutions. 
But now, quite perversely, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Larry O’Brien is making a determined 
pitch to put the Post Office into competition 
with free enterprise in another field that is 
currently being served quite adequately by 
private businessmen. 

Specifically, the Post Office is seeking con- 
gressional authority to double the weight 
limits of objects carried in its parcel post 
business. It would also more than double 
the cubic-foot content. The original reason 
for the parcel post was to help country people 
avoid costly trips to town for objects that 
could be conveniently carried by postal em- 
ployes. 

The more bulky and heavier “freight-type” 
objects were left to the common carriers, who 
were the heirs to the tradition of the Pony 
Express and the old Wells-Fargo freight for- 
warding business. Practically speaking, this 
now means the Railway Express Agency, 
which has been maintained ever since the 
1920s by the railroads to serve some 20,000 
communities both in the United States and 
abroad. The REA boasts that it carries any- 


thing “from an emerald to an elephant,“ and 


it has been doing its job responsibly and well, 
and at no cost to the taxpayer. 

Larry O’Brien does not say that the REA 
and smaller private shipment companies 
haven't been doing a good job. He simply 
wants more business for the Post Office of 
a type that would, as he thinks, permit it to 
increase its own net revenue. 

There is, of course, more than meets the 
eye in the proposed bill to divert bulky parcel 
shipments from private carriers to the al- 
ready = pe esi — Post Office. The fight, 
actually, is between two segments of the 
private 1 community. On the one 
hand, the big mail order houses stand to 
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benefit by O’Brien’s proposed change. Local 
merchants would lose. As things are now 
constituted, you can’t get a stepladder or 
a lawnmower delivered to you by mail, 

In the normal course of events a person 
will go to a local shopping center for such 
objects, and the merchant will arrange for 
delivery if necessary. But if lawnmowers or 
ladders could be moved by Government par- 
cel post, the mail order companies would, in 
effect, be getting a big lift from the Govern- 
ment, Cynics have observed that O’Brien, 
who was one of President Kennedy's famed 
“Irish Mafia,” is not unmindful of the de- 
sirability of political support from mail order 
tycoons, 

The fear of the Railway Express Agency is 
that it will be forced out of business if 
O'Brien has his way in Congress. If nobody 
cares about railroad stockholders, it should 
be observed that some labor leaders are on 
the REA side of the fight. 

C. L. Dennis, president of the Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employes, 
AFL-CIO, has said that “along with REA’s 
destruction will be the jobs of 40,000 em- 
ployes, many of whom have devoted years of 
their lives in helping to develop the carrier's 
service. There is involved more than $200 
million in annual wages ... REA Express 
now uses the services of some 71 standard 
railroads and of approximately 21 shortline 
railroads ...also 37 U.S. domestic air lines.” 

Presumably, any displaced personnel could 
be hired by the Post Office. O’Brien has 
promised as much, But they would lose all 
seniority benefits. And you and I, as the 
taxpayers, would be responsible for the wages 
of all those added Government employes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, we do 
this with the understanding, of course, 
that the Railway Express Agency will be 
satisfied, that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be satisfied and, we hope, that 
the House will also be satisfied by accept- 
ing the Senate's language, and that it will 
work out to the advantage of all. 

Let me add this one further thought: 
This is not going to be the end of our 
difficulties with parcel post. I looked up 
the record the other day and in the past 
6 years the parcel post deficit has run 
from $80 to $110 million. 

When we consider the postal deficit 
and the amount which we absorb out of 
the public treasury, that is simply no 
way to “run a railroad.” Sooner or later 
it will have to receive a great deal more 
attention. If we want to bail out the 
Post Office Department and run it out 
of general revenues, very well; then let 
us forget how much we charge the mail- 
ers for stamps and so forth and for other 
postal privileges. We should have a bet- 
ter formula by which to operate the 
mails than we do at the present time. 

Mr. MONRONEY,. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Illinois, for his 
helpful comments, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oklahoma yield? 

Mr. MONRONEY. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I want to com- 
mend the distinguished chairman of the 
committee and the ranking minority 
member and other members of the com- 
mittee for reaching a solution of a com- 
plex and complicated matter. I am 


delighted that the solution found meets 


with the approval of all parties con- 
cerned. I know that it was not an easy 
job to achieve. 
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I want everyone to know that as a 
Senator I appreciate what they have 
done in this very important area. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Montana for his kind comments. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
distinguished Senator from Illinois just 
stated that the Railway Express Agency 
has finally reached a year in which it 
made profits instead of ending up with 
a deficit. 

I would not want the Senator to think 
that the Post Office Department’s parcel 
post fourth-class section is operating in 
the black. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Oh, I know that it is 
not. 

Mr. CARLSON. From 1946 until 1965, 
it was on the plus side in only 1 year. 

When this bill is passed, in the first 
year of its operations, due to the in- 
creased weight limits and size, revenues 
should reach $17 million. 

However, the last pay increase given 
the postal workers this year, 2.9 percent, 
cost fourth-class mail $16 million. Thus 
we can see how this money is spent very 
rapidly when dealing with this kind of 
operation. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Let me say to the 
Senator, however, that size and weight 
will increase only slightly the amount of 
revenue during the early period. How- 
ever, the rate increases will produce $76 
million revenue—other revenue will come 
in as the size and weight changes take 
effect over the 5-year period. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. If the Senator from 
Oklahoma will yield further, I should 
like to make one more comment: Cer- 
tainly, Congress has some responsibility 
here. It has steadfastly refused to face 
its responsibilities. It is trying to run 
an institution on the basis of 1966 costs 
with 1945 revenues. It just cannot be 
done. That is why the whole picture 
needs a good look-see before we finally 
get around to a workable formula and 
make it stand on its own base. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Illinois. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. If there 
be no further amendments to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the engrossment 
of the amendments and the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
FFF 

. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, President, I 
move that the vote by which the bill was 
passed be reconsidered, 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the motion to reconsider be laid on 
the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


GENERAL, DE GAULLE’S VISIT TO 
CAMBODIA AND GUADELOUPE 
Mr: MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that I may be 


recognized for § minutes. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
President of France, Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle, is in Africa on a journey which 
will take him around the world. He will 
soon be in Cambodia. Toward the end 
of his journey, he will pass through the 
Americas for a pause at Basse-Terre on 
the French island of Guadeloupe in the 
Caribbean. 

General de Gaulle’s visit to Cambodia 
is of particular interest and importance. 
His meeting with the Cambodian Chief 
of State brings together Europe's elder 
statesmen and an authentic popular 
leader of southeast Asia. The two lead- 
ers will be meeting in what is an oasis of 
peace and enlightened progress in south- 
east Asia. Since achieving independ- 
ence, Prince Norodom Sihanouk has led 
Cambodia to an outstanding success in 
modern nation building. That estimate, 
may I say, is based, in part, on first- 
hand observations during several visits. 
The first visit was 13 years ago, in 1953, a 
year before Cambodian independence. 
And the most recent was in December 
1965, in the company of several distin- 
guished colleagues, the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Argen], the ranking Re- 
publican member; the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Muskie], and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs]—both for- 
mer Governors and very much interested 
in southeast Asian affairs; and the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. INOUYE], an ex- 
pert and student on Pacific affairs. 

General de Gaulle and Prince Siha- 
nouk will come together at Phnom 
Penh—I believe tomorrow—in a per- 
sonal atmosphere of high mutual esteem, 
trust, and understanding. These two 
statesmen have been through the great 
postwar French colonial transition. In- 
deed, both played major roles in bring- 
ing about the transition. Both have sur- 
mounted the bitterness which inevitably 
accompanied it. Both have done much 
to salvage and to restore what was cul- 
turally constructive in the relationship 
of France and Cambodia. 

The meeting between the two leaders, 
therefore, will mean a great deal to their 
respective countries. It could also be, 
moreover, of profound importance to the 
world. It is a unique occasion for an 
exchange of views. There will be an op- 
portunity for a close-up review of the 
devastating war in Vietnam and the 
prospects for bringing it to a close. In 
fact, their meeting will be an imperative 
as well as an opportunity for such a 
review. General de Gaulle and Prince 
Sihanouk owe that review to their respec- 
tive countries. They owe it to the people 
of the world. 

Cambodia and France have great na- 
tional interests in the prompt restoration 
of peace in Vietnam. Cambodia's stake, 
in the end, may be as fundamental as 
national survival in peace, because there 
is the grim prospect of a spill-over of the 
war in Vietnam into Cambodia and all 
of southeast Asia. For France, the stake 
in peace in Vietnam is the opportunity to 
give a magnificent new expression to her 
historic relationship with all three Indo- 
chinese nations now that the earlier ties 
have been freed from the fetters of colo- 
nialism. France, moreover, as a perma- 
nent member of the Security Council of 
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the United Nations, has a special respon- 
sibility to play a constructive role 
wherever in the world its influence may 
be brought to bear for peace. 

It would appear that both Prince 
Sihanouk and General de Gaulle already 
tend to see the problem of Vietnam in 
similar perspective. Both are fully 
aware, moreover, of the interrelation- 
ship of that problem with the broader 
question of a secure peace in southeast 
Asia. Some years ago, General de Gaulle 
called for neutralization of the entire 
region, and the full implications of that 
concept have never been adequately ex- 
plored. Prince Sihanouk has expressed 
similar thoughts. He understands the 
problems of neutral national survival in 
southeast Asia, in a way which can be 
taught only by firsthand experience. 
Cambodia is, along with Burma, an effec- 
tive example of a nation which has man- 
aged to live in a progressive independence 
preponderantly by self-effort and with- 
out a one-sided dependence for aid or 
anything else on any outside nation. 

It should be noted that most of the dip- 
lomatic channels which may lead ulti- 
mately to peace in Vietnam are open to 
France and Cambodia. Both are signa- 
tories of the Geneva accords, and are 
competent, if such is indicated, to call for 
a reconvening of the Geneva conference. 
Both have diplomatic relations with Pe- 
king and full access to Hanoi, if the need 
is for preliminary explorations. Both 
can arrange ample contact with the 
leadership of the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam. In short, 
whatever road promises best to lead to 
negotiations for peace, these two nations 
are in a position to follow it. 

Insofar as the United States is con- 
cerned, moreover, the doors are open for 
any suggestion which may be advanced 
by President de Gaulle and Prince Si- 
hanouk. The fact is that this nation is 
not unaware that what began as a 
limited and local conflict in Vietnam 
among Vietnamese has evolved into a 
major war in which outside nations, and 
the United States in particular, are in- 
creasingly the focus of the struggle. 
That evolution is already a disaster for 
the Vietnamese people, north and south; 
it can readily become a disaster for all 
of southeast Asia, if not for the entire 
world. 

So, I repeat, whatever suggestions may 
emerge from the De Gaulle-Sihanouk 
meetings will be welcomed, I am con- 
fident that if there are suggestions, they 
will be considered with the utmost of 
thoughtfulness and respect by this Gov- 
ernment and weighed by the President 
with the greatest of care. 

There are many potential and accept- 
able routes to peace in Vietnam. In my 
judgment, there can be a U.N. approach, 
a neutral-nations approach, an all-Asian 
approach, a Geneva approach, or a direct 
and limited confrontation, public or pri- 
vate, between any or all of the belliger- 
ents. The approach is relevant, but it 
is certainly not fundamental. What is 
fundamental is the need to stop the con- 
flict, to forestall its enlargement by what- 
ever approach promises best to supply 
the first effective step to the restoration 
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of a satisfactory and honorable peace at 
the soonest possible moment. 

I would express, most respectfully, the 
hope that the De Gaulle-Sihanouk meet- 
ings would be addressed, in part at least, 
to that fundamental question. 

I would express the further hope that 
a personal meeting between President 
de Gaulle and President Johnson might 
be feasible at some subsequent time. In 
a matter of such fundamental impor- 
tance as the restoration of peace and 
the future not only of Vietnam but of 
Indochina and southeast Asia, a direct 
communication between the President of 
France and the President of the United 
States would certainly appear warranted. 
I do not know if arrangements could be 
made at this time for this purpose. It 
may be, however, that the scheduled 
stop at Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, might 
provide a most convenient place for a 
meeting between President de Gaulle 
and President Johnson. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I would like to say that 
I think the people of the United States 
and of Asia—in fact, of the whole 
world—owe a debt of gratitude to the 
Senator from Montana, the majority 
leader [Mr. MANSFIELD], for relentlessly 
searching for a formula for establishing 
peace in southeast Asia. I do not know 
what will come of the meeting of Gen- 
eral de Gaulle and Prince Sihanouk. 

They are, in a sense, rather unusual 
people. General de Gaulle is extremely 
proud of his country, perhaps a bit tem- 
peramental at times. Prince Sihanouk 
has, by some miracle or other, main- 
tained a virtual island of peace sur- 
rounded by war in Asia. 

I was quite impressed by the fact that 
Cambodia seems to be the only country 
in southeast Asia that is increasing its 
food production. I was particularly im- 
pressed by the development of new types 
of seed corn which I understand they are 
not only planting for themselves but are 
supplying to other countries in southeast 
Asia. What will come of the meeting, 
of the two heads of state, however, I do 
not know, but we should not overlook any 
clue to an honorable peace no matter how 
faint it may seem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 3 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. AIKEN. As to a meeting between 
President Johnson and General de Gaulle 
I think it would be best if President 
Johnson could meet with as many heads 
of state as possible. 

I am glad to see that General Ne Win 
is coming to this country next week 
and that his visit will likely be followed 
by the heads of several other govern- 
ments. 

It was my privilege to be with the 
President when he met with the Presi- 
dent of Mexico and again with the Prime 
Minister of Canada. I do not know 
that we ever attended more fruitful 
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meetings than these. When we see the 
improvement in our relations with 
Mexico and Canada, some of us wonder 
why that cannot be done with other 
countries if it can be done with our 
neighbors. 

Reading the news of this morning 
and of yesterday, we find that Russia is 
finding it hazardous business to call the 
shots on other people’s wars. We see 
that the chickens are coming home to 
roost, as is evident by what has hap- 
pened in Peking, with Chinese children 
picketing and attempting to attack the 
Russian Embassy there, and also by an 
attack on the East German Embassy, as 
reported on the ticker half an hour ago. 

So it appears to be rather hazardous to 
attempt to direct other folks’ affairs, as 
the Chinese as well as the Russians have 
been attempting to do in the case of 
North Vietnam with respect to the 
United States. 

I think it proves that alliances for 
destruction or for war are not always 
dependable. When we are working for 
peace it is difficult to work for peace for 
only one or two nations, or whatever the 
number involved is, but it must be for 
all the nations of the world. 

We can recall the situation of 25 years 
ago, and yet now West Germany and 
Japan are among our closest friends and 
business partners in the world. 

I suppose we have to put up with the 
fact that the world situation never will 
be perfectly stable. We are watching 
dramatic moves in so-called Communist 
or Socialist countries attempting to 
swing to the right without appearing 
to do so. Many of the measures we 
have adopted in this country in recent 
years would have been called socialistic 
25 years ago. 

We have to accept the fact that the 
pendulum never stops swinging. If it 
stopped on dead center, the world itself 
might stop and progress would come to 
a standstill. But I rose to commend the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
wish first to commend the Senator from 
Montana for a very interesting state- 
ment, and one which I hope the execu- 
tive branch will take seriously. 

This is not the first time the Senator 
from Montana has taken the initiative in 
making what I consider to be very intel- 
ligent and persuasive suggestions. The 
only trouble is that, so far, I find very 
little evidence of effort to follow through 
on the part of the executive. 

The Senator mentioned General de 
Gaulle’s call for neutralization of the 
entire region. This has been mentioned 
before, but, as I understand, our Govern- 
ment rejects the concept of neutraliza- 
tion of this area. 

The Senator suggests a meeting be- 
tween our President and President de 
Gaulle. I very much favor such a meet- 
ing. I only wish to ask the Senator, sup- 
pose they do have a meeting, does the 
Senator have any reason to believe that 
our Government is prepared to reach any 
kind of compromise, short of surrender 
by the North Vietnamese? What can 
they meet about if our Government re- 
quires surrender? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not think this 
country requires anything approaching 
an unconditional surrender. I think 
President Johnson has time and time 
again considered possible approaches for 
reaching the negotiating table, to the end 
that an honorable and satisfactory peace 
can be achieved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I know he has ex- 
plored all these avenues, and has car- 
ried on a peace offensive. But this peace 
offensive is always reduced to the simple 
formula that “the other side must stop 
doing what it is doing.” If this means 
anything to me, it means surrender: 
“You stop doing what you are doing.” 
What does the Senator himself feel that 
phrase means? It has been repeated in- 
terminably, publicly, and in the execu- 
tive sessions of the Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would say the 
phrase, in my opinion, does not mean 
unconditional surrender. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What does it 
mean? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I think there is an 
area which could be explored, and on 
which agreement could be achieved, if it 
were possible to reach the conference 
table. There are many suggestions and 
proposals which have been made. To 
the best of my knowledge, the President 
has indicated his willingness from time 
to time to consider any practical pro- 
posal which may be advanced, either by 
the Asian nations or by others who may 
be interested. 

However, it takes two sides to get to 
the negotiating table. We would like 
nothing better than to reach that point. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With all deference 
to the Senator—I know he is very solicit- 
ous of the administration’s point of 
view—I think he goes as far as he can. 
Although I have great administration 
for his frankness in discussing this mat- 
ter, I still believe that as to the sub- 
stance of the agreement or settlement, 
the administration’s position always re- 
duces itself to something the other side 
must view as surrender. There has 
never been, to my knowledge, any offer 
on terms short of that, or any kind of 
a compromise. 

I think this is the explanation of why 
there has never been any willingness by 
the other side to negotiate. Here is a 
great opportunity, I think—and the Sen- 
ator is very wise in calling our attention 
to it—that the President of France, hav- 
ing visited in southeast Asia and having 
also a direct relationship with the other 
countries involved, may open up an op- 
portunity for discussions. 

But I do not see how we can have a 
discussion if we give the impression that 
the only thing we are interested in is the 
acknowledgment of a surrender, or say- 
ing, “You stop what you have been 
doing.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
must disagree with that thesis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator’s 
time be extended 2 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not know whether I make myself 
clear. This exploration of all the ave- 
nues, and the constant reiteration that 
there is no dearth of communication 
with the other side, I accept. But com- 
munication is not the same as developing 
some basis upon which one might reach 
an agreement. 

I think this is a very important matter, 
because there seems to be something 
very mysterious about the arbitrariness 
of the enemy in refusing to meet or to 
negotiate. I think we should try to un- 
derstand that. If the Senator could, 
I wish he would indicate any statements 
which went to the substance of the agree- 
ment, other than “we want to negotiate 
unconditionally.” Usually that means— 
without exception, in my opinion—that 
the other side stop what it is doing, 
which seems to me a rather sterile for- 
mula. On what basis could we agree? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator will 
yield, I am certain that the President 
has said that he would consider a cease- 
fire if it were mutual. I believe the 
Secretary of State has said the same 
thing. 

I would point out also that in August 
of last year, the President enunciated 9 
points—they have been added to since, to 
the extent of 14 points—on which we 
would sit down and negotiate the diffi- 
culty. 

There has only been one contact, that 
I know of, direct with Hanoi, and that 
was through the American Ambassador 
to Burma, who did receive a message 
during the 37-day pause earlier this year. 
That message, I understand, was trans- 
mitted to Hanoi, but there was no reac- 
tion to it. 

I do not know just how far we can go, 
unless we lay down our arms. While I 
have my doubts, and have had for a long 
time, about the advisability of our ever 
getting into Vietnam, we are in there 
now; we cannot withdraw, and we have 
to find a way to the conference table, to 
the end that this miserable conflict can 
be brought to an honorable conclusion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
raised this question for the express pur- 
pose of trying o elicit from the majority 
leader and others a suggestion or state- 
ment that would give a reason for people 
like President de Gaulle and Prince 
Sihanouk to meet with our representa- 
tives and discuss the matter. I do not 
know, frankly, what it is we will say— 
the real minimum basis for negotiation. 
I was very distressed and very disap- 
pointed that Prince Sihanouk refused to 
see Ambassador Harriman. 

Here is an opportunity, and if what 
the majority leader says is true—and I 
certainly have great respect for his opin- 
ion—and if there is a basis for com- 
promise rather than surrender, then by 
all means I wish to endorse the majority 
leader’s suggestion that it might be ar- 
ranged. Because I think thereby some 
progress could be made. 

So I congratulate the Senator both for 
requesting‘ the meeting and for suggest- 
ing that there is some basis for com- 
promise. 2 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I stated, for ex- 
ample, that the President had made a 
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number of suggestions which indicated 


his desire, by means of various ap- 


proaches, to reach the conference table. 

On August 3 of last year, I put in 
the Recorp a set of nine proposals which 
he had made, in one speech, relative to 
his desire to bring this barbarous and 
miserable conflict to a close. 

I pointed out then that what the Presi- 
dent was doing was extending the olive 
even as the arrows were flying in the hope 
that it would be successful in achieving 
a conference. 

I commended the President for the 
frankness he showed by making these 
proposals in public and expressed the 
hope that those interested in peace, who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear, and 
can recognize print when they see it, 
would take into consideration the nine 
points he made at that time. 

Earlier this year the administration, 
in the person of the Secretary of State, 
acting, of course, for the President, in- 
dicated that there were 14 points which 
were open for consideration in the ad- 
ministration’s desire to reach the peace 
table. 

First. The Geneva Agreements of 1954 
and 1962 are an adequate basis for peace 
in southeast Asia. Everybody seems to 
be agreed on that, but nobody does any- 
thing about it. 

Second. We would welcome a confer- 
ence on southeast Asia or any part 
thereof. 

Third. We would welcome “negotia- 
tions without preconditions,” as the 17 
neutral nations proposed early last year. 

Fourth. We would welcome uncondi- 
tional discussions, as President Johnson 
put it. 

Fifth. A cessation of hostilities could 
be the first order of business at a con- 
ference or could be the subject of pre- 
liminary discussions. 

Sixth. Hanoi’s four points could be dis- 
cussed along with other points which 
others might wish to propose. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Hanoi’s four 
points be included in my remarks under 
a subheading. 

There being no objection, the 4 points 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROPOSALS From HANOI 

North Vietnam has in effect proposed the 
following: 

1—The independence, sovereignty and ter- 
ritorlal integrity of Vietnam must be recog- 
nized. According to the 1954 Geneva agree- 
ments, this would require withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from South Vietnam, an end to the 
American “military alliance” with South 
Vietnam and a halt to all American “acts of 
war” against North Vietnam. 

2—Pending reunification of North and 
South Vietnam, neither country would be 
allowed to enter into military alliances with 
other nations, or permit foreign bases or 
troops on Vietnamese soil. 

8—The affairs of South Vietnam must be 
settled by the South Vietnamese people 
themselves without foreign intervention and 
in accordance with the program of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, the parent move- 
ment for the Viet Cong. 

4—Peaceful reunification of the two Viet- 
nams is a question for the Vietnamese peo- 
ple only. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Seventh, we want 
no U.S. bases in southeast Asia. 

There have been allegations lately to 
the effect that we desire to maintain a 
permanent foothold on the southeast 
Asian mainland. A start has been made 
on the construction of various kinds of 
installations in Thailand and near Cam 
Ranh Bay in South Vietnam. We have 
no desire to maintain any kind of per- 
manent foothold in any part of south- 
east Asia. I cannot emphasize that 
point too much. 

Eighth. We do not desire to retain 
U.S. troops in South Vietnam after peace 
is secured. 

Ninth. We support free elections in 
South Vietnam to give the South Viet- 
namese a government of their own 
choice. 

Incidentally, may I say that those 
elections are to be held on the 11th of 
September. Frankly, I do not anticipate 
much from them because I do not think 
they will include all of the Vietnamese 
population of South Vietnam. The so- 
called neutralists are excluded, and so 
are the Vietcong. 

I would like to know how anyone can 
tell the difference between a Vietcong 
and a citizen of South Vietnam loyal to 
the present government. They look 
alike, they talk alike, and they have the 
same traditions and customs. 

I think they should be allowed to vote 
to show how strong or weak they are; 
then we would have a better idea of what 
we are up against in Vietnam itself. 

Tenth. The question of reunification 
of Vietnam should be determined by the 
Vietnamese through their own free de- 
cision. 

Eleventh. The countries of southeast 
Asia can be nonalined or neutral if that 
be their option. 

That would seem to fit in with the 
idea suggested by General de Gaulle, who 
has proposed that all of southeast Asia 
be neutralized—an excellent idea, which 
I think should be explored with more en- 
thusiasm than has been shown to date. 

Twelfth. We would much prefer to use 
our resources for the economic recon- 
struction of southeast Asia rather than 
in war. If there is peace, North Viet- 
nam could participate in a regional ef- 
fort to which we would be prepared to 
contribute at least $1 billion. 

A start has been made in the creation 
of an Asian Bank, which has total assets 
of $1 billion, to which we have al- 
located $200 million, and also on the 
Mekong River development, where three 
projects are at the present time, if my 
information is correct, in various stages 
of construction. 

Thirteenth. The President has said: 

The Vietcong could not have difficulty 
being represented and having their views 
represented if for a moment Hanoi decided 
she wanted to cease aggression. I don't think 
that this would be an insurmountable 
problem. 


That is a far-ranging statement and 
takes in a lot of territory if one wants to 
make a literal interpretation. 

Fourteenth. We have said publicly and 
privately that we could stop the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam as a step toward 
peace, although there has not been the 
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slightest hint or suggestion from the 
other side as to what they would do if 
the bombing stopped. 

These are concrete suggestions cover- 
ing every area possible. But, as I say, if 
there is to be negotiation, it will take at 
least two. I would like to see the time 
come when we would go to the conference 
table, and I think that we should over- 
look no opening in our efforts to achieve 
that objective. 

President de Gaulle’s visit to Cam- 
bodia does offer a slight hope. It is best 
to try to light a candle than curse the 
darkness. 

Mr. PELL subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I find Senator MansFIELp’s state- 
ment on General de Gaulle’s coming visit 
to Cambodia excellent and worthy of 
close reading and consideration. I hope 
it will give heart to General de Gaulle 
and thought to our administration in 
their joint search, though by different 
paths, for a stable and peaceful world. 

Be a man American, French, or Cam- 
bodian, we all share this common desire. 
And, if there are followed the approaches 
suggested by Senator MANSFIELD, I be- 
lieve we will be closer to that common 
goal. 


WORLDWIDE MILITARY 
COMMITMENTS 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on 
Thursday, August 25, 1966, the Prepared- 
ness Investigating Subcommittee opened 
its hearing into our worldwide military 
commitments and our ability to respond 
to them. The Honorable Dean Rusk, 
Secretary of State, was our first witness. 

In view of the importance and signifi- 
cance of this study and inquiry, I believe 
that it would be well for all Members of 
the Congress as well as the other citi- 
zens of the Nation to be informed of its 
nature, purpose, and scope. Therefore, 
I ask unanimous consent that my open- 
ing statement at the hearing last Thurs- 
day be placed in the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

OPENING STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN 
STENNIS, CHAIRMAN, PREPAREDNESS INVESTI- 
GATING SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON ARMED SERVICES, AUGUST 25, 1966 
Today we open hearings on the extent and 

nature of our worldwide military commit- 

ments and our ability to respond to them. 

We are pleased to have the Honorable Dean 

Rusk, Secretary of State, as our first witness 

in this important inquiry. 

We believe that this study and inquiry 
has a special significance. It marks the 
first occasion, so far as we have been able 
to determine, when the legislative branch 
of the government has consciously under- 
taken a careful and deliberate assessment 
and survey of our military commitments and 
an evaluation of what is required of us and 
our allies in manpower, equipment and other 
resources if we are to be able to respond to 
these commitments. 

It is our hope that, through this study, 


Congress will be provided with factual in- 
formation which will serve as a measuring 
rod against which to assess our strengths and 
our weaknesses as emergencies occur and as 
additional military commitments are being 
considered. Such a measuring rod—avail- 
able in advance and kept up to date as far 
as possible—should be of immense value to 
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the Congress in the future, since, with such 

information already developed, the Congress 

will not be forced to rely entirely on hastily 

prepared statements, information and esti- 
mates presented to us by the executive de- 

partment in times of emergency or semi- 

emergency. 

This information will be useful to the en- 
tire Congress but particularly to the Senate 
since it is to the Senate that all of the 
treaties by which we assume military com- 
mitments and obligations to other nations 
are referred for approval or rejection. 

Although both the facts and the policy 
with respect to the military implications of 
this matter necessarily overlap to some ex- 
tent, we do not expect to infringe or intrude 
upon the most useful and valuable functions 
discharged by the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations. We are primarily interested in the 
extent of our military commitments and our 
ability to respond to them—in short, whether 
or not we are or may be over-extended either 
now or in the future. 

These questions are of direct and primary 
concern to the military committees of the 
Congress since it is through these commit- 
tees, and the Committees on Appropriations, 
that the Congress discharges its obligation to 
provide for the common defense and raise 
and support our military forces. To do this 
effectively we must have all facts which are 
necessary to enable us to reach informed and 
intelligent conclusions. 

Secretary Rusk said in his appearance be- 
fore the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions last February that there were over 40 
countries with which we have formal agree- 
ments committing us to assist them militar- 
ily in the event of aggression. This Indicates 
the magnitude of our global commitments. 
It indicates also that, as a truly world power, 
we cannot afford to become overly preoccu- 
pied with one area of the world or one set of 
problems. We cannot let the requirements 
and demands of Southeast Asia, for example, 
degrade the importance of the NATO area 
which is still the decisive region for the 
United States and Western Europe. Al- 
though changes in and reductions of force 
commitments may be inevitable, it is still of 
primary importance that we and our NATO 
allies maintain adequate forces for deter- 
rence and defense. 

Yet we are faced with the hard fact that 
a relatively small and undeveloped country 
such as North Vietnam has been able to tie 
us down and require a very substantial com- 
mitment of our military manpower and re- 
sources Over many months. This clearly 
shows us what we can and must expect if 
similar wars of aggression or similar out- 
breaks should occur at other points around 
the world. This also makes it necessary that 
we face up realistically to the situation and 
make a hardheaded and realistic assessment 
of the problems with which we would be con- 
fronted if two, three or more of such contin- 
gencies should occur simultaneously. 

The Congress needs and must have all of 
the facts. We cannot afford to be satisfied 
with rosy generalizations to the effect that 
we are fully prepared to meet all of our 
treaty commitments throughout the world. 
We must have the facts and, in the last 
analysis, may very well have to make a dis- 
tinction between what we are willing to do 
and what we are reasonably able to do within 
the limits of our military manpower, re- 
sources and assets. 

Further, we must think in terms of using 
our manpower and resources in such a way 
that we will protect ourselves; we must guard 
against over commitment that would drain 
away our manpower and resources and thus 
leave us weakened and unable to protect 
ourselves. 

Further, we are concerned about the mili- 
tary capability of our allies, as well as their 
willingness to respond in times of emergency. 
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Among other matters which we propose 
to examine and study to a degree as we pro- 
ceed with this matter is our military aid pro- 
gram and the status and effectiveness of it. 

To the extent possible, open hearings will 
be held on this matter. However, it is clear 
that the great majority of the testimony 
will have to be taken behind closed doors for 
security reasons. Secretary Rusk will appear 
before us again which shall include a closed 
session. 

Secretary Rusk today will give us a broad 
view of our worldwide commitments and will 
also address himself specifically to NATO and 
its problems. If a question is asked inad- 
vertently which would require getting into 
classified information for an appropriate 
response, I am sure that he will call this to 
our attention and we will reserve the ques- 
tion and the answer to the executive session. 

We shall address this matter in all phases 
and by important areas to the extent pos- 
sible. We will first take up the NATO area 
and when we complete that go on to the Rio 
Pact, SEATO, CENTO and other areas, 


GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIEVER 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, August 
31, 1966, will in a sense, mark the end of 
an era. On that date Gen. Bernard A. 
Schriever, commander of the Air Force 
Systems Command, will retire and thus 
bring to a close one of the most brilliant, 
outstanding, and remarkable careers in 
our recent military history. Both the 
Department of the Air Force and the 
Nation as a whole will be much the poor- 
er as a result. 

The distinguished and invaluable serv- 
ice which General Schiever, an immi- 
grant boy, has rendered to his adopted 
country during his career of more than 
30 years assures him of a large place in 
our military history. In various com- 
mands since 1954, culminating with the 
Air Force Systems Command, he had a 
primary and decisive role in the develop- 
ment of the intercontinental ballistic 
missiles upon which we rely so heavily to 
deter would-be aggressors. 

It is well known that our ballistic mis- 
siles became a reality despite widespread 
doubt and skepticism among many in- 
formed people about their technical feasi- 
bility. It was General Schriever who was 
responsible for pushing forward research 
and development on all technical phases 
of our Atlas, Titan, and Minuteman mis- 
siles and for providing concurrently the 
launching sites, equipment, tracking fa- 
cilities, and ground support equipment 
necessary to missile operations. The 
propulsion, guidance, and structural 
techniques so developed have played a 
vital role in our space program. Most 
NASA launchings have been with Air 
Force developed propulsion systems. 

I could say much more about General 
Schriever and his many and varied 
achievements. However, it is sufficient 
to say that his guiding genius and vision 
in pointing the way will remain a major 
influence on Air Force development and 
technology for many years tocome. His 
stamp is indeed indelible. 

This is one of the most remarkable 
achievements of our time and of many 
years prior thereto. 

On a personal note, let me say that I 
have worked very closely with General 
Schriever over the years. He has ap- 
peared as a witness on many occasions 
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before committees on which I sat. I 
have conferred with him and sought his 
advice many times. At all times he has 
been completely candid, frank, and ob- 
jective, and his wise and sound counsel 
has been invaluable. It will be a per- 
sonal loss to me when he takes off his 
uniform on August 31. 

I wish General Schriever the very best 

in whatever civilian career he may select. 
I am sure this sentiment is shared by all 
members of the Committee on Armed 
Services and all other committees that 
have had dealings with this remarkable 
man. 
Whatever course he follows, I am 
confident that he will be an outstanding 
success and acquit himself with distinc- 
tion. At the same time I hope that in 
some manner the Nation will continue to 
have the benefit of his tremendous and 
unique reservoir of knowledge, percep- 
tion, experience, and vision in aerospace 
and defense matters. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Mississippi may have 3 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Celifornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I asso- 
ciate myself with the comments that the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
has made concerning a superb American, 
Gen. Bernard A. Schriever. 

Here is the success story of a young 
boy born abroad, who early came to our 
shores, and who rose, by reason of the 
free American society, to become one of 
the great soldier-statesmen of our his- 
tory. What he has been able to ac- 
complish in the strengthening of the 
sinews of American defense will stamp 
his gallant career in the uniform of the 
US. Air Force as a highly successful 
one. 

I do not know General Schriever inti- 
mately. Iam glad to say that I do know 
him better by the outstanding reputa- 
tion he has made as a distinguished 
officer in the U.S. Air Force. He carries 
the country’s thanks with him into re- 
tirement. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. 
thank the Senator. 

I remember the hearings we held for 
approximately a year after the first 
sputnik went up. Many witnesses testi- 
fied, and many of them were outstand- 
ing. However, I believe that the testi- 
mony of this young man—and he is still 
a young man—proved to be the most 
outstanding from many viewpoints. 
Time has proven the accuracy of his 
predictions as well as his information. 


President, I 


WHY FNMA MORTGAGE PURCHASES 
ARE NOT INFLATIONARY 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 

purchase by the Government of $4.75 

billion of mortgages is not inflationary. 

Charges were made on the floor of the 
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Senate on Thursday that the bill ex- 
panding the power to buy mortgages 
would be inflationary. These charges 
are wrong. Here is why: 

First. Mortgage prices are now at a 
40-year depressed low, just as interest 
rates are at a 40-year high. These 
mortgage values are falling sharply as 
interest rates rise. No sensible or pru- 
dent man would call an action infla- 
tionary that is designed to—and would, 
in fact—stop such a disastrous fall in 
prices and bring stability into this kind 
of market. This is precisely what the 
FNMA bill is designed to do. If, in ad- 
dition, the purchase of mortgages should 
bring interest rates down into a reason- 
able range and, in doing so, elevate the 
prices of mortgages above their 40- 
year depressed level, this too could 
hardly be regarded as inflationary. 

Second. In spite of this impact on the 
mortgage market, it will still be argued 
that the pumping of more than $4 bil- 
lion of money into the economy by buy- 
ing mortgages is sure to stimulate busi- 
ness, if only because those who hold 
mortgages and sell to FNMA will then 
have cash which they can then invest in 
plant and equipment, and so forth. 

If FNMA were the only agency engaged 
in buying or selling securities in the 
money market, this analysis might have 
some merit. But FNMA is not alone. 
Its actions are completely overshadowed 
by the actions of the Federal Reserve 
Board. The Fed not only buys and sells 
securities, it does so consciously, and is 
right now engaged principally in selling 
securities to counteract inflationary pres- 
sures. 

There is nothing to prevent the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board from selling Govern- 
ment securities to parallel precisely the 
purchase of mortgages by FNMA. As the 
agency charged by our Government with 
the monetary responsibility, this is just 
what the Fed will do to the extent that 
the purchase of these mortgages consti- 
tutes an inflationary injection of ad- 
ditional funds into the money market. 
And if the Fed does not take this mone- 
tary action to stop any inflationary ef- 
fect of FNMA purchases, its Chairman’s 
name is not William McChesney Martin. 

For these reasons, it should be clear that 
the FNMA bill as it originally passed the 
Senate is not inflationary, and as in- 
creased in conference to provide a po- 
tentially greater opportunity to stabilize 
the mortgage market, it is still not in- 
flationary. 


FORMER PRESIDENT TRUMAN'S 
PROFOUNDLY WISE STATEMENT 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the escalation and expansion of our in- 
volvement in the civil war in Vietnam 
has been accompanied by an equally 
rapid escalation of interest rates here at 
home. Rising interest rates seriously 
threaten our economic stability; and the 
problem has reached the point where 
that great American, President Harry S. 
Truman, considered it necessary to issue 
a rare public statement expressing his 
alarm on rising interest rates and warn- 
ing that they could lead to a serious 
depression.” 
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Mr. President, the Second World War, 
the most expensive in our Nation’s his- 
tory, was financed at reasonable interest 
rates despite intense inflationary pres- 
sures. In his statement yesterday, Pres- 
ident Truman said that during the Ko- 
rean conflict our Nation faced a similar 
threat of an arbitrary rise in the rates of 
interest, but that he and his economic 
advisers refused this imposition of an 
additional nonproductive tax burden on 
the public. 

It is ironic today that we have the 
highest interest rates in 45 years—the 
highest since the administration of Pres- 
ident Warren G. Harding. As a result, 
the cost of purchasing homes, automo- 
biles, and all other kinds of installment 
buying has risen sharply. Average 
Americans suffer, Who benefits? Banks 
and the few Americans who have in- 
herited or who have accumulated great 
wealth and who are enjoying under pres- 
ent fiscal policy exorbitantly high re- 
turns on their money. 

During the last 30 years various gov- 
ernmental programs, including FHA, VA, 
and GI loans, have made it possible for 
young couples to buy decent homes at an 
early age in which to rear their chil- 
dren. This has resulted in a definitely 
higher American standard of living. 
Average interest rates for first mortgages 
for home buyers now exceed 6% percent 
in many areas and are rising. Today, 
many young people are finding it impos- 
sible to buy a house at present rates of 
interest. The total cost of homes pur- 
chased on installment loans of 20 or 30 
years at such high interest rates is ap- 
palling and without justification. Resi- 
dential building is now 9 percent below 
a year ago. Last year during the peak 
months of the building season, mortgage 
loans ran approximately $2 billion per 
month; for the current year they will run 
but slightly above $1 billion per month. 

Mr. President, higher interest rates are 
an added burden on all levels of govern- 
ment—Federal, State, and local. Fur- 
thermore, they eventually end up as a 
further tax and hardship on the consum- 
ing public and families of moderate in- 
Pan. They only benefit the privileged 

ew. 

Mr, President, the huge expenditures 
necessary to prosecute the war in Viet- 
nam have set off a chain of inflationary 
pressures in our economy. All agree that 
steps must be taken to ward off rapid 
fluctuations in our economy and to pre- 
serve its stability. High interest rates 
are not the answer. What is needed at 
this time is a free open discussion of the 
entire problem by administration leaders 
and by officials of the Federal Reserve 
System, and then appropriate action 
such as was taken under the leadership 
of President Harry S. Truman during the 
Korean conflict. Now is the time for 
light be be shed on our fiscal problems 
and on measures to combat inflation. 
We would do well to heed the advice 
given yesterday by our greatest living 
elder statesman and one of the greatest 
Americans of all time, former President 
Harry S. Truman. 

Mr. President, I commend our col- 
leagues, the distinguished senior Senator 
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from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the distin- 
guished assistant majority leader [Mr. 
Lone of Louisiana], and other of my 
Senate colleagues for the leadership they 
have taken in bringing this serious prob- 
lem into the open. 

While we appropriate billions and bil- 
lions of dollars to meet the cost in money 
of our involvement in the civil war in 
Vietnam in which we unfortunately have 
been committed by our President, we 
must keep faith with the young Ameri- 
cans fighting that war and preserve the 
stability of our economy here at home. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMBASSADOR REISCHAUER AND 
HIS WISE STATEMENTS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
Ambassador Edwin O. Reischauer is 
Highly regarded and respected by most 
knowledgeable Americans as having been 
one of the very best appointments that 
our late, great President John F. Ken- 
nedy made; and surely President Ken- 
nedy sent to the Senate the nominations 
of many great Americans who received 
swift and unanimous confirmation in 
the Senate. 

Dr. Reischauer recently retired as U.S. 
Ambassador to Japan. One of the first 
statements he made upon returning to 
his homeland was that Japanese officials 
would probably make the best mediators 
in the Vietnam conflict because they are 
Asiatics. Of course, it is obvious to him, 
and he so stated, that no mediator can 
successfully step in at the moment be- 
cause officials of the Hanoi government 
are definitely unwilling at this time to 
negotiate for a cease-fire and an armi- 
stice. 

In addition to this extremely impor- 
tant statement, Ambassador Reischauer 
made another statement, a very thought- 
ful and most convincing comment that 
the United States should never have be- 
come involved in the war in South Viet- 
nam in the first place. In making this 
statement upon his return to the United 
States, he said he was not criticizing 
US. policy in Vietnam. He was stating 
conclusions obvious to him as a trained 
and experienced analyst. 

At the time of his appointment as Am- 
bassador to Japan, this wise and loyal 
American was professor of Far Eastern 
languages at Harvard University, and he 
now returns to his place as one of the 
top professors of that great university. 
He speaks the Japanese language fiu- 
ently. In fact, his wife is a Japanese 
lady, the former Haru Matsukata. 

From 1941 to 1943, he was a senior 
research analyst in the State Depart- 
ment and later in the War Department. 
Following that time, he became Chair- 
man of the Japan-Korea Secretariat and 
special assistant to the Director of the 
Office of Far Eastern Affairs in our State 
Department, and served in that post dur- 
ing 1945 and 1946. 
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He is the author of many publications, 
including history books: “Japan Past and 
Present”; “United States and Japan”; 
“East Asia—The Great Tradition,” which 
he coauthored with J. K. Fairbank; and 
“East Asia: The Modern Transforma- 
tion.” Also, he is the author of “Trans- 
lations From Early Japanese Literature,” 
and of “Ernin’s Dairy: The Record of a 
3 to China in Search of the 

W.“ 

Dr. Reischauer has spoken out repeat - 
edly that the Japanese are not afraid of 
the minuscule nuclear capacity of Com- 
munist China. He knows and has ex- 
pressed his judgment repeatedly that 
China, though a nation of more than 700 
million disciplined, hard-working, and 
dedicated men, women, and children, will 
be incapable for many years of develop- 
ing the weapons necessary to challenge 
the security of any first-rate power. 

Communist China— 


He has said— 
is fundamentally a weak and backward 
country whose present revolutionary zeal is 
somewhat of a problem to her smaller 
neighbors. 


He added: 

Ten years from now there will be less fear 
of Communist China’s military power than 
there is today. A country of 700 million 
people can squeeze a large military establish- 
ment out of even a low-level economy— 


He said— 


but China cannot conceivably approach the 
military power of the United States or the 
Soviet Union. 


The rulers of China, in fact, have ad- 
mitted this condition of underdevelop- 
ment. Mao Tse-tung has stated his na- 
tion needs 30 years of peace and devel- 
opment. Communist China has only an 
obsolescent air force of some 2,700 air- 
craft. She has been dependent on the 
Soviet Union and other countries for 
heavy weapons for the huge land army 
and militia this backward nation main- 
tains. Her regular army is well trained, 
but would be unable to maintain a sus- 
tained offensive against any major power 
such as the Soviet Union or the United 
States. Except for many thousands of 
junks, her surface navy consists of gun- 
boats, torpedo boats, a few destroyers, 
and an air arm of approximately 250 jet 
fighters. Her submarine fleet, while 
growing and supposedly efficient, ranks 
no higher than a poor fourth among the 
nations of the world. In other words, 
Communist China, at this time and for 
at least 10 years in the future, can truth- 
fully be regarded as a “‘paper dragon.” 
Its nuclear capacity is crude, and it 
would be years before China would be 
able to be a nuclear threat against any 
nation. 

Mr. President, the United States has 
few statesmen of the high caliber and 
experience of Ambassador Edwin O. 
Reischauer. Although he is returning 
to private life, I am hopeful that the 
administration will continue to call upon 
him for the sound advice which he has 
always given, and which was exemplified 
by his recent statements upon leaving 
his post in Japan and on his arrival in 
the United States. 
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WHERE THE VOTES ARE 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. Presi- 
dent, a little over a year ago, being moti- 
vated by its established political philos- 
ophy, the Republican policy committee 
staff, at my request, and with the full co- 
operation of the staff, began a study of 
voting habits and population trends in 
the United States. 

While this document is not as big or 
as lengthy as one might anticipate, it 
represents a very concentrated, year- 
long study of trends in the future. 

One might assume that it is something 
of particular advantage to the Repub- 
lican Party. That is not the case. The 
study is as beneficial, I believe, to the 
Democrats as it is to the Republicans. 
But we did develop it for our own per- 
sonal use and guidance, and circulated it 
among the Republican Members of the 
Senate and various others who wanted it. 

There has been a tremendous demand 
for this study. Not only here, but also 
in the country generally, from people who 
have seen it. As I say, in my view, it is 
as fully as useful to the Democrats as it 
is to the Republicans, and I believe it is 
a very valuable document. We have not 
tried to slant it nor to emphasize it for 
any advantage to a particular party, be- 
cause that manifestly would be impos- 
sible if it is to be an objective study, and 
I think it is an objective study. 

I believe it would be well if this study 
were recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this document, prepared by 
the Republican policy committee, whose 
director is Fred B. Rhodes, entitled 
“Where the Votes Are: A Profile of 
America in the Mid-1960’s, Sketched 
With Statistics on the Canvas of a 
Changing World, as It Affects the Voting 
Habits of 1968-72 and Thereafter,” be 
printed in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks. 

I hope that it can be carried in the 
Record with the emphasis and the divi- 
sions set out substantially as they are 
here, including the index of the contents 
at the outside. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

WHERE THE VOTES ARE: A PROFILE OF AMER- 
ICA IN THE Muv-60’s, SKETCHED WITH 
STATISTICS ON THE CANVAS OF A CHANGING 
WORLD, as It AFFECTS THE VOTING HABITS 
OF 1968, 1972, AND THEREAFTER 

(Prepared by the staff of the U.S. Senate Re- 
publican Policy Committee, Senator 
Bourke B. HIcKENLOOPER, chairman, Fred 
B. Rhodes, secretary and staff director, July 
10, 1966) 
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PART I. REPUBLICANS: HOW LONG A MINORITY? 


Almost every day—in the press, over the 
air, in magazines, in speeches, in legislative 
debates, in conversations with one another— 
figures are cited for this age group or that; 
for racial groups; for birth rates; for popula- 
tion growth in one State, city, metropolitan 
area, or section of the country; for the num- 
ber of farmers and doctors and factory work- 
ers; for political party affiliations; for every 
conceivable kind of subject. 

Important laws may hinge on particular 
present or future population figures. Ex- 
amples: Medicare, Mass Transit, Water Sup- 
ply, School Classrooms, Food Production. 

Population data and projections are of 
great importance in considering legislation 
for the good of the Nation, regardless of 
political affiliation. 

Proposed new legislation, or Government 
and political party policies, may depend 
upon—and with increasing frequency—the 
type and variety and number of America’s 
population, 

And, also, elections are won or lost by 
these votes. 

Therefore—this is a factual, frank, and 
fresh look at where the votes are today and 
tomorrow. It is believed to be the first of its 
special kind of survey. For example, one 
section of this survey is appropriately en- 
titled “Water, Air, Conservation, and Votes.” 

All facts and figures are from the latest 
available compilations from the most au- 
thoritative sources in the Nation. 

Where opinions or quotations are used, 
the sources are clearly stated. 

Wide latitude in this type of staff sur- 
vey was needed and in the Republican spirit 
of freedom this is done. It was undertaken 
to furnish factual information to Republi- 
can Senators. 

Republicans: How long a minority? 

The decade ahead offers Republicans their 
first opportunity in nearly forty years to es- 
tablish themselves once again as the majori- 
ty party in the United States. 

To take advantage of this opportunity, 
Republicans must face a challenge greater 
than any since slavery in the mid-19th Cen- 
tury. 

Before we consider that challenge, we must 
be clear eyed about the present political 
health of the GOP. 

Opinion Research Corporation at Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, documents a steady, 25-year 
nosedive in GOP affiliation among Ameri- 
cans. In 1940, Republicans could claim that 
38 percent of American voters considered 
themselves regularly affiliated with the GOP; 
this percentage dropped to 33 percent in 
1950, fell to 30 percent in 1960, declined to 
28 percent in 1962, and by 1964 had plum- 
meted to 25 percent. 

The number of Americans who normally 
consider themselves Democrats has risen 
steadily over this period to today’s whopping 
over-50-percent mark. No solace is found 
from statistics concerning the Independents, 
since they have remained at between 20 and 
24 percent of the population since 1940. 


University study shows political pattern 

Survey Research Center at the University 
of Michigan is even more merciless in its 
documentation of the long-term downward 
trend in the number of Americans who nor- 
mally identify themselves as Republicans. 
The University of Michigan group says 29 
percent of the Nation considered itself Re- 
publican in 1956, barely 27 percent in 1960, 
and only 24 percent in 1964. Democrats, 
agrees Survey Research Center, have in- 
creased their affiliation plurality steadily over 
the same period, 

National magazine reports a trend 


U.S. News & World Report gave this pic- 


re: 
“Researchers report that this across-the- 
board support for the Democratic candidate 
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appears to accentuate a trend that has been 
becoming clearly apparent for the last 12 
years. The trend, as they see it, is a decline 
in the fortunes of the Republican Party. 
The choice of Dwight D. Eisenhower over 
Adlai E. Stevenson, the Democrat, in 1952 
and 1956 is regarded as a refiection of com- 
parisons in personal popularity, not in Party 
strength.” 


Political Science observations 


Finally, an article in the June 1965 Amer- 
ican Political Science Review concludes: 
(Emphasis added.) 

“It has been the consensus of observers 
for quite some time that the Republican 
Party is a minority party in the affections 
of the American public. Our relevant data 
collections at frequent intervals since 1952 
have left little question in our minds both 
as to the minority status of the Republi- 
cans, and as to the stability of that status 
during this epoch. For most of this time, 
our estimates would suggest that in terms 
of underlying loyalties, the Democrats could 
expect to receive, all other things equal, 
something in the neighborhood of 54 per- 
cent of the national popular vote; and if 
any change has been occurring in this figure 
in the past 15 years, it is that this Democratic 
majority is slowly increasing. 

“In practical terms, this means that a 
Democratic candidate need not have much 
attraction for grass-roots Republicans: he 
can win easily if he can but carry the votes 
of a reasonable share of independents, and 
has general appeal for Democrats. A Re- 
publican candidate, on the other hand, can 
only win at the national level by drawing 
nearly monolithic support from Republicans, 
attracting the votes of a lion’s share of in- 
dependents, and inducing unusual defection 
among the less committed Democratic iden- 
tiſters as well. The latter was the Eisen- 
hower formula, and one which Nixon had 
nearly succeeded in following in 1960.” 

Yet we are about to enter a time of po- 
litical upheaval dominated by new types of 
voters, a new power center, and a new set 
of issues. Hopefully, it may provide the 
leverage to catapult Republicans into a new 
status in American politics. 

Therefore, consider the facts on the next 
page about the past and present. 

Lest we forget, at one time most Americans 
were in fact identified as Republicans: 

During the 1920’s the vote in heavily 
Jewish districts in eastern cities ran as high 
as 80 percent Republican. 

American Negroes voted overwhelmingly 
Republican prior to the 1930's. 

So did farmers and dockworkers—and cow- 
boys and most other Americans. 

They had done so for 80 years. 

But the stockmarket crash of 1929— 

The move from central city to suburbs. 

The move from farm to urban areas. 

The years of depression. 

The expanding role of Government. 

The rise of mobility in employment. 

And World War II and its centralizing ef- 
fects on Government. 

All of these combined to help create a 
period of shift, of dislocation, of willingness 
to change. People, politically, did change. 
From Republican to Democrat. It’s been 
that way for 36 years now, ever since 1930. 
Therefore, consider the facts on the nezt 
page about the future. 

We suggest that the United States is now 
entering into the second period in this 
century of potential change among voters’ 
political allegiance, this time due not so 
much to mobility as to an unprecedented 
circumstance of population. 

Fact No. 1: For instance, in the last 2 
years alone almost 6 million young people 
celebrated their twenty-first birthday. They 
are voters now. 

Fact No. 2: And over the next 10 years the 
number of families under age 35 will increase 
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by 40 percent, while the number of families 
35 to 55 will not increase at all. 

Since party identification is at its weak- 
est among voters in their early and middle 
20’s, we suggest the presence of enormous 
opportunity; opportunity to make of these 
new voters Republicans; opportunity to reach 
these new voters in terms of their own prob- 
lems, their own issues, their own needs and 
hopes, 

The beginnings of today’s change 

Historian-economist Peter Drucker de- 
scribes these beginnings of change in the 
American electorate: 

“+ + the center of our political stage 
is now being taken over by a new power 
group: a professional, technical, and man- 
agerial middle class—very young, affluent, 
used to great job security, and highly edu- 
cated. It will soon displace the old power 
centers—labor, the farm bloc, Big Business 
in the old-fashioned sense of that term. 
Around this new power center tomorrow's 
majority and tomorrow’s consensus about the 
new issues will have to be built.” 

Nor is it debatable that this new power 
group will vote in terms of a reaction to 
problems, not an allegiance to philosophies. 
We might add that these problems—educa- 
tion, environmental health, transportation 
will bear in upon us with increasing weight 
over the next decades. Whichever party 
offers the most rational solutions may well 
win the respect and long-term allegiance of 
this New Electorate. 

But only those who are in the seat of 
power can solve public problems. 

Republicans can offer plans—plans far su- 
perior to those of their Democrat competi- 
tors—and then watch them be transformed 
into Democrat solutions, unless we can re- 
gain majority status. 


PART H: POPULATION AND POLITICS 


Growth of the age 65 and over population 
in the next 20 years is less than 7 million. 

Growth of the 35-64 population in the 
next 20 years is less than 11 million. 

But—growth of the 20-34 population in 
the next 20 years is over 25 million; 

And growth of the under 20 population in 
the next 20 years is over 35 million. 

With citizens over age thirty-five increas- 
ing by less than 18 million, while citizens 
under thirty-five increase fully 61 million, 
certain political inevitabilities become stark- 
ly obvious. 


Political effect of dense population 


Fact: Historians say government can be, 
to a large extent, a response to population 
density. The denser the population the 
more government tends to multiply and ex- 
tend itself, if only because a dense popula- 
tion depends increasingly upon common 
services. 

Population growth affects legislation 

Fact: Certainly America’s growth rate is 
one of the great fundamental determinants 
of our politics. The growth and change of 
our population underlie most major legisla- 
tion in recent sessions of Congress: Medi- 
care, Federal aid to education, water and air 
pollution-control bills, the housing program, 
highway safety, unemployment compensa- 
tion amendments, mass transportation, and 
the reapportionment question. 
Understanding population numbers game 

Fact; Some years ago it was fashionable to 
point to population increases and decreases 
in terms of percentages. Recent U.S. gains, 
for instance, have averaged only 1.4 percent 
per year. And America's birth rate has been 
declining continuously since 1957. But, as 
in any other numbers game, this growth 
percentage must be applied to a base and 
the size of the base determines the effect of 
the percentage, all but nullifying small ups 
and downs in the birth rate if the base is 
sufficiently large. 
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The parodor of population growth rate 

Fact: For example, population growth of 2 
percent per year, with a population base of 
100 million means simply an increase of 2 
million people that year. But a much lower 
growth rate—say 1.4 percent per year—ap- 
plied to our 300 million people of 30 years 
from now means an increase of fully 42 
million people more people that year. So 
despite heavy declines in our birth rate our 
total population continues to grow... and 
grow. 

Fact: Next year, we'll add over 2 million 
people to our population, the equivalent of 
the combined populations of North Dakota, 
Delaware, Wyoming, Nevada, and Alaska. 

Fact: By 1975, nine years from now, we'll 
haye added 23 million to our country; the 
equivalent of building and populating a 
brand new New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Baltimore, Houston, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Milwaukee, and Boston 
all put together. 

The coming baby boom 

Fact: The highly publicized baby boom 
between 1945 and 1955 added 25 million to 
our population. Yet our 1955-1965 growth 
without publicity—is adding about 30 mil- 
lion. And a hospital-busting 46 million in- 
crease will begin less than 10 years from now, 
during the 1975-1985 period. The reason? 
Fifteen years from now America will boast a 
female population in the heavy childbearing 
years from age 20 to 29, of 20 million young 
ladies. This group numbered barely 10 mil- 
lion following World War II. 

Fact: Our country will add as many peo- 
ple in the next 20 years as now live in all 24 
States west of the Mississippi River. 

Fact: When Dwight D. Eisenhower was 
elected President, America’s population stood 
at 155 million. Thirty years from now, this 
population will have more than doubled, to 
over 310 million and will be growing at the 
rate of over 12,000 new citizens each day of 
the year. 

The new voters 

the awesome potential inher- 
ent in this population shift, California's 
Senator THOMAS KucHEL says: 

Far West Viewpoint: “The birth rate of 
the Second World War has provided the Re- 
publican party with a unique opportu- 
nity ... By the 1968 presidential election, 
the average age of our electorate will have 
3 from 33 years in 1960 to 27 years or 
ess. 

“Thus the youth of our Nation enters po- 
Jitical life with a clean slate. For them the 
political battles of the 1930’s have faded, and 
receded into They are entering 
a society with an awareness that all the slo- 
gans and imagery of the past, whether it be 
‘New Frontier,’ ‘Fair Deal,’ ‘New Deal,’ or 
‘Great Society,’ have not solved the problems 
of an urbanized America or of a deeply 
troubled world.” 

And Delaware’s Senator J, CALEB Bocas has 
emphasized repeatedly the size of this age 
group: 

An Atlantic Coast View: “How great the 
opportunity is for political action by young 
adults is indicated by the fact that more than 
half of our 190 million population is now 
28 years old or less. 

“This is a young country and growing 
younger all the time. In the 21-35 age group 
today there are more than 32 million Ameri- 
cans. By 1970 nearly 100 million Americans 
will be under 25 years of age. These young 
people are learning. They are asking ques- 
tions. We have a responsibility and duty to 
reach them.” 

Adds Pennsylvania’s Senator HUGH SCOTT: 

Keystone State View: “There are 32 mil- 
lion Americans in the voting age group 21 O 
35. That is more than the number of peo- 
ple who voted for the Republican presidential 
candidate in 1964. One would think that the 
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Republican Party would be very much con- 
cerned about reaching those young voters. 
“And it, is.” 
Concludes Kentucky’s Senator THRUSTON 
B. Morron, Chairman of the Senate Repub- 
lican Campaign Committee: 


World War II if we don't start zeroing in on 
these tens of millions of new, young voters 
who've all been born after Pearl Harbor. 

“I’m talking about people who vote in 
terms of problems and issues very different 
from the ones we were arguing about when 
Roosevelt and Truman and Eisenhower were 
elected.” 

The concern over the effect of America’s 
unique population shift extends far beyond 
Capitol Hill. Witness this column written 
by the dean of conservative syndicated news- 
men, Mr. David Lawrence: 

A Press Viewpoint: “Administratively 
speaking, not only is the present system of 

ent in the United States outmoded 
but, if not completely reorganized, it will 
grow even more clumsy and inadequate as 
population multiplies from decade to decade. 

“Thus, the boys and girls who are 10 
years old today will, when they are 55 years 
old, be living in a country populated by 
about 438 million people—more than twice 
as many as today. (Emphasis added.) 

“When this writer was 11 years old, the 
population of the United States was 75 mil- 
lion people. It is now 192 million. The 
sociological changes in the last half-century 
or more have laced on the Federal Govern- 
ment a burden of administration that will 
continue to increase. The net result may 
be to leave unfulfilled the worthy objectives 
of the laws known as ‘public welfare’ legisla- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lawrence continues in this column, 
carried in the Evening Star, Washington, 
D. C., of August 3, 1965, to propose a new sys- 
tem of regional compacts, enacted through 
a constitutional convention, composed of 
several component States. 

Citing The Record: Obviously, no matter 
how effective Republicans in Congress are, 
the Party must also continue to restore its 
vitality at the statehouse level. Impressive 
records of leadership are being compiled by 
Republican Governors. 

Many of their States are heavily populated, 
with large industrial metropolitan areas. 

The guts of the matter is that these men 
are in power, they can propose programs and 
carry through on them. Our valiant minor- 
ity in Congress does not have that oppor- 
tunity, and finds many of their best ideas 
pilfered and enacted into law by Democrats, 
who are in power. 

In light of the preceding quotes—and 
countless others from Republican 3 
Congressmen, Governors, State and local 
Officials—a lack of workable political think- 
ing based on today’s knowledge of a changed 
electorate and a changing Nation would be 
an oversight too important to stand un- 
challenged. 

The political importance of education, for 
instance, has risen to the forefront in the 
minds of the New Electorate, Nearly one- 
third of America is in school today, as a 
starter. 

And less than 20 years from now we'll have 
63 million Americans who are 9 years old 
and younger. 

The voters 
1. The Adults 

The Census Bureau defines our population 
age from 18 to 24 as “the ages at which adult 
roles and responsibilities are assumed.” 
This optimistic definition covers an age cate- 
gory including the college age group, plus 
the bulk of new recruits into the labor force 
and into the military service. 

It is also the age range within which (a) 
most families are formed, (b) most women 
marry, (c) most women have their first 
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child, and (d) teenagers become yoters. An 
extraordinary increase in this age group is 
shown for the next 5 years. 

In 1969, this group will be composed en- 
tirely of persons born since World War II 
ended. 

In 1963 this group numbered 18 million. 

About 4 years from now this group will 
number almost 25 million. 

Growth in this group will be slower in the 
"10's and early 80's numbering about 27 mil- 
lion persons in 1975, then ranging up to a 
high of 30 million in 1985. 

Population in the main working ages of 
25 to 64 years will grow from over 84 million 
in 1963 to over 90 million in the next 5 years, 
97 million in the next 10 years, and fully 114 
million in the next 20 years. 

The younger portion of this group, that 
is, the population in the age group of 25 to 
44, will increase from 47 million in 1963 to 
over 71 million within the next 20 years. 

The older persons of working age—45 to 
64—-will increase only slightly over the next 
10 years, and will actually decline in numbers 
between 1975 and 1985. 


2. The Aged 

The number of senior citizens in the United 
States keted during the 1940's and 
1950's. For example, there were an estimated 
9 million persons age 65 and over in 1940, 
whereas in 1963 this group numbered almost 
18 million. 

The rate of growth of this group will 
diminish, but the number of aged will con- 
tinue to increase. The projections show 
19.6 million in 1970 and about 25 million in 
1985. Social Security and Medicare benefits, 
in others words, clearly will not dwindle in 
political scope and importance. And the 
actuarial soundness of Social Security fund- 
ing will be of critical importance. 


3. Average Age 

Median ages of the population have also 
shown sharp changes. In 1940 the median 
age of American men and women was the 
same, 29.1 years. Median age of the popula- 
tion by 1955 was approaching 31 years before 
beginning its nosedive to the current median 
age of males (27.4 years) and females (29.7) 
and will continue to decline to at least 1968, 
and possibly thereafter, reaching a potential 
low of 25 years of age. 

The average age of voters—i.e., those Ameri- 
cans over 21—is also going down, from an 
estimated 46.1 years in 1965 to 45.6 years in 
1972, and to an even younger age in the 
period beginning 7 years from now. 

4. Male and Female 


The various series of population projec- 
tions show a further increase in both the 
absolute and relative surplus of women over 
men in our population. The number of 
women first exceeded the number of men in 
1945 and the disparity has been growing 
wider ever since. Women outnumbered men 
by 25 million in 1963. Within 20 years 
women will outnumber men by well over 4 
million. 

The projections show a sharp decline in 
the proportion of males at the older ages 
in the future years. At ages 55 to 64 years 
there were an estimated 928 males per 100 
females in 1963. Within 20 years the ratio 
will fall to 86.5 males per 100 females. The 
drop in the ratio is even sharper for the 
group 65 to 74 years, which will be from 
83 to 75 males per 100 females. 

It has been said we are becoming a Na- 
tion of older women and young people. It 
is true. For instance, the proportion of 
women age 55 to 64 in the labor force— 
i.e„ either working or looking for work— 
has risen sharply, from 24 percent In 1948 
to over 40 percent in 1964. Furthermore our 
female population—who already buy an es- 
timated 75 percent of all goods and services— 
will continue to hold title to a major share of 
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American wealth in the form of securities, 
investments, and savings. 
5. The Unemployed 

The political importance of unemployment 
will also rise drastically in the future. To- 
day we point with glee to the periods when 
unemployment drops to less than 4 percent 
of the work force—and then, only at the 
expense of war. But what of the time, less 
than three senatorial terms away, when per- 
haps a 4 percent rate of unemployment 
applies to a work force of well over 100 mil- 
lion men and women? This means, inescap- 
ably, 4 or 5 million people normally without 
work, escalating to 6 or 8 million unemployed 
in periods of slight recession. 


6. In Summary 

From these statistics we see that sub- 
stantial charges in age composition of our 
electorate is now in the making. Young 
people, ages 18 to 24, are increasing sub- 
stantially as a percentage of the total popu- 
lation. Young adults in the main working 
ages of 25 to 44 are also increasing in sub- 
stantial numbers as a percentage of our 
population. During the same period the 
proportion of older persons of working age 
is dropping sharply. The number of aged 
persons is rising, but not as rapidly as in past 
decades. Women will continue to outnum- 
ber men, and in even greater numbers. The 
age of the average voter will continue to drop 
to younger levels. The importance of the 
youthful Republican candidate increases. 


PART III; METROPOLITAN AMERICA 


“Until the Industrial Revolution, the Euro- 
pean city existed for essentially one reason— 
protection. People had to come in from 
the fields at night to keep from getting 
killed. Today we leave the city at night for 
the same reason.“ Frank K. Whitney, Con- 
struction Company President Quoted In Wall 
Street Journal, May 17, 1966. 

We know America is growing twice as fast 
as any other major industrial country of the 
western world, yet between 1950 and 1960 
over half of our three thousand counties 
declined in population, as did many of our 
smaller cities. The growth is in our metro- 
politan areas. 

‘Today over 58 million Americans live in 
the suburbs, a gain of almost 50 percent 
in the last census decade. This compares 
to an 11 percent rise in the central cities 
and a drop in rural areas and small towns. 

Headaches of America’s metropolitan voters 
will get worse in the years immediately 
ahead, 

Traffic is growing heavier. 

Taxes are rising. 

Water and sewage problems are increasing. 

So is the density of buildings. 

For the truth of the matter is that Amer- 
ican metropolitan areas are beset with: (a) 
choking traffic; (b) polluted air; (c) crime; 
(d) dirt; (e) slums; (f) some short-sighted 
business groups; (g) monopolistic unions; 
(h) explosive racial conflict; (i) a shortage 
of water; and (J)) sometimes deep-seated cor- 
ruption, 

America has experienced several different 
patterns of metropolitan growth, including 
(1) mass migration from farm to city, (2) 
mass migration of Negroes out of the South, 
virtually all of it to central cities and, (3) 
mass migration of middle and upper income 
people from the core city to the suburb. 

Forty-five years ago people in cities began 
to outnumber people on farms. By 1960, 
only 11 States had more rural than urban 
population. 

Several of the more urgent problems fac- 
ing voters in America’s metropolitan com- 
plexes—where three-fourths of all U.S. citi- 
zens live today—relate to mere facts of size 
and population density. 

Other problems have arisen because old, 
established institutions of service and con- 
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trol have been unable to cope with fast 
paced growth. 

For a view of the cities—teeming with 
voters—in the immediate future, we turn to 
an article from Harper’s Magazine of Febru- 
ary 1965: 

“Within a few years three-quarters of the 
American people will live in a fairly small 
number of metropolitan areas, fewer than 
two hundred. Nearly two-fifths of the popu- 
lation will live in or close by the three mon- 
ster supercities—one spreading from Bos- 
ton to Norfolk, another from Milwaukee to 
Detroit (if not to Cleveland), and a third 
from San Francisco to San Diego. We will 
have to be able to supply people in the me- 
tropolis with water, sewers, and clean air. 
We will have to provide decent housing and 
schools for them, plus easy mobility for 
people, things, and ideas—which is the very 
reason for the existence of a city. 

“And for all this we shall need govern- 
mental institutions that will, of necessity, 
cut across or replace a whole host of local 
governments in existence today. (Emphasis 
added.) 

“The metropolis is the decisive community 
today. But it does not exist as a govern- 
ment at all, Instead our system is built on 
the old preindustrial units of town, county, 
and state. No attack on the problems of the 
metropolis is possible without attacking at 
the same time these most deeply entrenched 
political bodies of our tradition and laws. 

“The tax issue alone will make sure of 
that. Within the next 5 years, local gov- 
ernment expenses will double—from 50 bil- 
lions to 100 billions, very largely for educa- 
tion. But most of the big cities have already 
drained their tax reservoirs. We might 
tackle the financial problem of the big city 
by bringing the suburbs into the metropoli- 
tan tax system; by using the taxing powers 
of the states to finance the cities; or through 
large-scale grants from the Federal Govern- 
ment. My guess is that we will use all 3 
methods, And each of them is sure to touch 
off a major political fight. 

“Similarly the ‘war on poverty’ will raise 
the issue of metropolitan government. For 
the hard core of present-day poverty consists 
of city people who dwell outside our affluent, 
high-education society. Compared to them, 
the unemployed coal miners in the hollows 
of West Virginia or the sub: farm- 
ers of Appalachia are a mopping-up opera- 
tion. 

“The battle over the city’s place in Ameri- 
can government has already been joined. 
The Supreme Court decision last spring on 
reapportionment decreed that state legisla- 
tures must give equal representation to all 
voters regardless of their residence. It was 
fully as revolutionary as was that other Su- 
preme Court decision, ten years ago, that 
decreed racial integration for the public 
schools. And like the school decision, re- 
apportionment clearly was just the first 
skirmish in what will be a long and bitter 
fight. (Emphasis added.) 

“Lieutenant Governor Malcolm Wilson of 
New York was not exaggerating when he 
warned (in a speech to the County Officers 
Association of New York last September 22) 
that reapportionment eventually might lead 
to the end of counties as units of government. 
Connecticut has already abolished them. 
And when New Jersey celebrated its Ter- 
centenary in 1964, quite a few of its inhabi- 
tants must have wondered whether their 
state now serves any real p ‘with a 
population divided between residents of 
Metropolitan New York and residents of 
Metropolitan Philadelphia, separated rather 
than held together by Princeton Junction. 

“Of course, the issue will be fought out on 
specifics. It will be fought out as an issue 
of power balances within the Nation, over tax 
sources and their division, and over the by- 
passing of states and counties by a Federal 
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Government which increasingly works di- 
rectly in cooperation with the cities, 

“Mass transportation in and out of our 
big cities is, for instance, likely to be en- 
trusted to a new Federal agency before very 
long. In our largest cities (New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Chicago) it requires planning 
beyond the boundaries of one state, and 
money beyond the capacity of any local gov- 
ernment. 

“But such specifics are only symptoms of a 
great constitutional crisis of our political 
institutions and structure.” 

Whether or not one agrees with this analy- 
sis, the message is clear; people—more and 
more of them—are squeezing themselves into 
cities and surrounding suburbs and they rep- 
resent a massive, growing majority of Amer- 
ica’s voters in a growing number of States. 

The grimmest part of metropolitan life 
is found in the “central city.” Great im- 
provements are necessary there—such as re- 
habilitation of residential areas—but this 
is not where most people want to live as op- 
posed to work. Indeed, they depart from 
it in greater numbers every evening. The 
buildup of suburban areas continues un- 
abated. This is where the majority of 
American voters—particularly the young 
ones—expect to live. 


Growth and new towns 


Thus it is a better answer to plan and de- 
velop whole communities—new towns— 
shaped, defined, protected, and served by 
systems of transportation over which peo- 
ple easily flow to their multiple destinations. 

1. We are on the threshold of the most 
gigantic growth our cities have ever known. 

2. In the next 20 years we will add more 
people to our metropolitan areas than the 
entire metropolitan population of the United 
States in 1940. 

3. Our growth over the next two decades 
is projected at roughly 70 million people, 
and all of this growth will occur in the main 
metropolitan areas of the country. 

Problem-solving in most metropolitan 
areas is hampered by State constitutions 
which are overrestrictive with respect to local 
government, and by a governmental struc- 
ture so divided and crosshatched into mu- 
nicipal, county, school, and special district 
units as to result in overly narrow tax bases 
and wasteful duplication of services. 

As a first step in preparing to meet the 
metropolitan problems of tomorrow, the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations suggests State governments confer 
reserve or implied powers to a designated 
unit of local government—perhaps the 
county, perhaps a newer, larger unit. Only 
in this way could adequate planning for the 
metropolis be supported by an adequate tax 
base. 

The knowledge in new“ city planning is a 
recent development—something we tend to 
forget. It is only over the last decade or 
two that we have fashioned the tools to re- 
new our cities and shape their future growth. 

The first graduate degree in planning in 
the United States was awarded in 1929. 

The image of our expressway system was 
first presented to the American people at the 
General Motors Futurama at the World's 
Fair of 1939. 

The redevelopment law which gave birth to 
our present renewal program was passed by 
Congress in 1949. 

Planning, zoning, urban renewal, and large- 
scale expressway construction have become 
important forces in America in only the last 
10 years or so. 

In the final analysis we are attempting to 
apply the same techniques to city planning 
that we have been using for many decades 
on the production lines of our factories. 

The Metropolitan issues will not disappear, 
they will only intensify. If they look im- 
possibly complicated today, and we fail to 
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do something about them, they will look 
far worse next year. We cannot turn away 
from them. 

If a political party wishes to stay in the 
game of politics, it must tackle the public 
problems affecting the most persons. And 
those problems, today and tomorrow, are 
centered in the American metropolis. 


PART IV: THE SCHOOL-~CENTERED SOCIETY 


Coming down the pike is an avalanche of 
school children like we've never experienced 
before. 

In 1965 there were 20 million under 5 
years; in 1985 there will be 32 million. 

In 1965 there were 56 million between 5 
and 19 years; in 1985 there will be 79 million. 

By 1985 the 20 to 24 age group will have in- 
creased from 13 million to 21 million. 


School population; A 3-alarm alert 


More people are going to school and are 
remaining in school for a longer time. 

In 1985—just 19 years from now—there 
will be over 100 million people between 5 and 
24 years of age. The occupation for most of 
them will be “student”! 

It took 187 years after the founding of our 
Republic for school enrollment to reach a 
peak of 53.9 million in 1965. 

In 1985, it will have soared somewhere be- 
tween 75 and 80 million. 

A few years ago one-fourth of our total 
population was in school. A few years hence 
well over one-third of the people in the 
United States will be so occupied. 


Families and education 


For the family this will mean an ever 
greater preoccupation with schools and prob- 
lems of education, whether it be PTA meet- 
ings, school board elections and bond issues, 
or enrolling and attempting to pay the costs 
for sons and daughters in college. 

A whopping share of the family budget will 
go toward education. Family status and new 
family formation will be deeply affected by 
educational achievement. 


Teachers: A lesson on group occupations 


Successful parties and politicians pay at- 
tention to statistics on group occupations. 

While many of the older occupations are 
declining in numbers, teachers have become 
the largest single occupational group in the 
United States, and their numbers are, of 
necessity, increasing more rapidly. 

The teaching profession, as much as any 
single group, will influence and stimulate 
the young majority in this Nation. Youth- 
ful minds provide powerful and much prized 
forums for the consideration and discussion 
of the values and concepts of our civiliza- 
tion. 

In 1940 there were 1,100,000 elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers. 

This fall—1966—there are more than 
2,507,000 teachers and equivalent staff. This 
total is divided as follows; 


Elementary and secondary (public 
nr 
College and university (includes 
those employed for extension, 
resident nondegree credit 
courses, instruction by mail, 
radio or tv, general administra- 
tion, student personnel, librar- 
ies, and organized research).... 496, 000 


By 1974—8 years away—we’ll have 3,083,- 
000 teachers in elementary, secondary 
schools, and colleges. It would well serve 
every Republican officeholder to compare the 
number of teachers in his district or State 
when he entered politics and the number 
as of today * * * And to realize that in less 
than 10 years we'll have more teachers vot- 
ing than farmers, 


“Growth industry” in America 


Education is the growth industry in 
America, For the school year 1956-57 a total 
of 21.8 billion dollars was spent on education. 


2, 011, 000 
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For 1966-67 education expenditures have 
doubled, to 43.1 billion dollars. This figure 
will increase to over 60 billion dollars in 
1974-75. 

Consider the dramatic rise in expenditures 
per college student: 


Current expenditures per student by insti- 
tutions of higher education 
[Expenditures in 1963-64 dollars, students 
as full-time equivalent of total enrollment] 


Total current expenditures ' 


Item 

1954-55: 

Amount in billions...--...-------- $3.6 

r panties mine eee 1, 426 
1964-65: 

Amount in billions 9.7 

Per student „%% 2, 148 
1974-75: 

Amount in billions........-.------ 20.1 

PGP SUOUCT foc nw cme cmnmoneapeot 2, 648 


1 Excludes unitemized capital outlay from 
current funds. 


Once again, we must remind ourselves 
that this enormous increase per student 
must be multiplied by an enormous increase 
in the total number of college students. 

Capital outlay 

In the 5-year period 1955-60 capital out- 
lay by public elementary and secondary 
schools was 15.4 billion dollars, A total of 
$15.8 billion was expended in the 1960-65 
period. It is estimated that capital outlay 
for the 1965-70 period will be $15.5 billion 
and $15.2 billion for 1970-75. 

Capital outlay for institutions of higher 
learning totaled $17.8 billion between the 
1955-65 period. A total of $26 billion will 
have to be spent between 1965 and 1975 to 
accommodate $ million additional students 
during the next 10 years. 

These are the cold hard statistics. The 
great effort so far has been to train enough 
teachers, build enough buildings, install 
enough blackboards and equipment, buy 
enough textbooks, etc., to keep up with the 
increase in students at all levels of education. 

The new problems 

It has not been enough. We must con- 
sider the likely changes in school system or- 
ganization and in teaching techniques; the 
peculiar and awesome problems of big city 
schools, of educational obsolescence, and the 
effect of the plunge of the Federal Govern- 
ment into the entire field of education, 

Equality in education 

The quest for equality of educational op- 
portunity is sometimes associated only with 
the problem of the civil rights of minorities, 
particularly Negroes and Puerto Ricans. It 
has, however, been a basic demand in edu- 
cation for many years all over the United 
States. Thus the continuous consolidation 
of both rural and urban school districts has 
aimed at providing a better education 
through a broader tax base. The State gov- 
ernment's role in making educational fa- 
cilities somewhat more equal by redistribut- 
ing tax receipts has become absolutely essen- 
tial. States also serve as main disbursing 
agencies for Federal funds to improve edu- 
cation. 

Nevertheless, there are startling contrasts 
between educational opportunities in central 
cities and their suburbs; betwen counties ad- 
jacent to one another, but having different 
tax bases with which to support school sys- 
tems. 

Critics of our present system of education 
complain that it is still divided into too 
many little power blocs, with separate school 
boards and tax bases. A solution predicted 
by some educational authorities is that the 
United States will not remain a “junior 
partner” to State-local education author- 
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ities: “it is clear our present feudal decen- 
tralization of educational power will yield to 
a central system over the next decade,” says 
a Washington-oriented critic. 


Some political facts of life.on education 


Republicans have an obligation to solve 
the problem of equality of educational op- 
portunity without following the lines of least 
resistance toward Federal centralization 
which Democrats have set in motion. 

For it would be far better if the Federal 
Government remained a junior partner in 
education. It will not unless a better system 
of education and true equality of educational 
opportunity are developed by State and local 
governments. 

The New Electorate has this prospect fac- 
ing it: 

More education for the educated: They 
will be expected to have a far better educa- 
tion than in the past. They will be aware 
of the increasing likelihood of obsolescence 
in their particular field of education, e.g., it 
is estimated that graduate engineers will 
literally have to be retrained four times dur- 
ing their earning years in order to keep up 
with the technology explosion. 

Less local attachment: This intense pre- 
occupation with keeping current will go hand 
in hand with increasing population mobility, 
meaning a decline in attachment to area or 
State-local forms of government. The New 
Electorate will likely opt for whatever 
method will marshal the most resources to 
keep improving the quality of education. 
If State-local systems appear archaic and 
impoverished, the new voter may very well 
choose to let the Federal Government become 
senior partner and run the show. 

Republicans must consider whether the 
demand for equal educational opportunity 
requires some basic political changes within 
the States. The trend may be from county- 
wide school systems to regional educational 
districts and then to statewide departments 
of education or school boards. 


Metropolitan education 


What about education in metropolitan 
areas, where over 80 percent of our popula- 
tion will live? 

Already, the metropolitan areas of Port- 
land, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Chicago, 
Louisville, Cincinnati, Memphis, Detroit, 
Washington, D.C., Philadelphia, and New 
York overlap into two or more States. 

Given the increasing interdependence and 
unity of such areas, will equality of educa- 
tional opportunity require a new and imag- 
inative use of interstate compacts, or metro 
area compacts to maintain acceptable school 
systems? 

Brain drain 

Many areas are concerned because of a 
“brain drain” due to a lack of advanced 
and expensive—higher educational facilities. 
The interstate compact might be a means of 
providing such an institution—comparable 
to an MIT, for example—for several contig- 
uous States whose tax resources individually 
are not sufficient to support such a facility. 

If interstate compacts are nec for 
water and air pollution problems, why not 
for education? 

The Federal Government is about to over- 
haul its wildly proliferating systems of 
grants-in-aid to education, Already there 
are serious proposals for a separate Depart- 
ment of Education to consolidate the pro- 
grams. This means an efficient, powerful, 
Federal educational engine, States must 
overhaul their educational systems to 
counterbalance Federal power. 

A new education technology 

Another revolution is taking place within 
the field of education itself. Many have 
criticized methods of teaching—and the 
school—as too traditional and lacking in 
imagination. It is charged they are not 
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geared to our corporate society, and its 
highly rational way of orgunizing to accom- 
plish certain goals. 

Already, mew faces are appearing in the 
field of education. General Electric and 
Time, Inc., have organized an educational 
technology corporation. Random House has 
been merged with RCA. Xerox and IBM have 
also bought publishing firms and are about 
to move into the educational market. Re- 
search and development corporations are de- 
signing school systems, and the method of 
programmed learning has become a widely 
marketed item. The traditional teacher- 
student pattern may be radically changed by 
new educational methods developed and 
sponsored by some of the most technolog- 
ically advanced corporate organizations in 
the United States. 


Race and city schools 


Perhaps the biggest dilemma facing Amer- 
ican education is this: If present trends con- 
tinue, within the next 20 to 25 years public 
school enrollments in ali big U.S. cities will 
be almost entirely nonwhite, and the enroll- 
ment in private schools will be at least 90 
percent white. 

In its comments on this, The Wall Street 
Journal says the neighborhood school— 
which has sound arguments in its favor—in 
practice resulted in schools being all white 
or nonwhite, since few city neighborhoods 
are racially mixed: “Negro leaders contend 
that sort of segregation is just as detri- 
mental to Negro children as separate schools 
were in the South. The average white child 
is more ambitious, more education-minded 
than the average Negro child; thus, Negro 
leaders say, the Negro child in a school with 
a few white youngsters lacks examples to 
emulate. Moreover, the teachers sometimes 
tend to shy away from schools where Negroes 
predominate.” 

Adds the Journal, There's a lot to be said 
for these arguments, just as there is for 
neighborhood schools.” It made a plea for 
reasonable attempts to accommodate both 
viewpoints, mentioning two already in use: 
placing new schools so as to draw a mix of 
students; establishing open-enrollment 
policies whereby Negroes can transfer to 
largely white schools not far from their 
home, 

These, however, are but temporary pallia- 
tives. The basic demand is better education 
for Negroes and Puerto Ricans. At the pres- 
ent time this requires school organization 
and teaching methods geared to children 
whose family life and cultural background 
are such as to make much of the usual edu- 
cational methodology ineffective. 

This is the anatomy and these are the 
challenges of the school-centered society. 


PART V: FOOD, FARMERS, AND THE NEW 
ELECTORATE 


Within 85 years, U.S. population will ex- 
ceed 300 million, Russia over 350 million, 
and China one billion two hundred and ten 
million. 

Should a war—any war—kill, say, the ter- 
rible total of five million persons sometime 
in the years ahead: * * * It would take the 
world, with its rate of increase, somewhat 
less than 90 days to replace these five mil- 
lion people and go on as before! 

Food, farmers, and the new electorate 

For 30 years statisticians have shown that 
farming is rapidly declining as a way of life 
in the United States. 

In 1940, U.S. farm population represented 
23.2 percent of total U.S. population. By 
1963, it had dropped to 8.1 percent and last 
year, in 1965, it represented barely 6 per- 
cent of the Nation. 

In 1960, America’s farm population—men, 
women, and.children—numbered 16 million. 

By 1965, this population had declined even 
further to 12 million, a decrease of almost 25 
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percent in only 5 years. The decline is 
continuing. 

From these statistics, political issues arise 
with unusual implications for elections in 
the near future. Food production, increas- 
ing magnificently despite our decline in farm 
population, is more important than ever. 

Yet, while the producers are fewer and as 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
says, the “political muscle” of farmers is 
somewhat reduced, the enormous population 
increase not only of the United States but 
of the entire world, renders the American 
farmer more important than ever before in 
our history. 

With the awesome population increase 
worldwide and the alarming failure of many 
countries to keep their food production com- 
petitive with their production of new citi- 
zens, the U.S. farmer—the successful one— 
assumes a key role in international relations 
and economic policy. 


“You Should Scare the Guts Out of Every 
American” 


Recently the Foreign Aid Expenditures 
Subcommittee of the Senate Government 
Operations Committee held hearings on 
problems raised by rapid population growth. 
One witness, Dr. Kermit E. Krantz, was com- 
mended for defining “the greatest collision 
course for survival man ever has faced in 
his history.” 

The Krantz message, simply stated, was 
that not all people would be able to find 
enough food to stay alive on this planet at 
the end of the next generation—if births, 
deaths, and food production continue at cur- 
rent rates, Millions, in effect, will starve. 

Already in India, people starve while the 
affluent watch, talk, and give up as hope- 
less “doing anything” Dr, Krantz said, He 
recalled he couldn't forget a woman with 
four emaciated children at an Indian city 
he visited while on a trip that took him to 
53 nations in the last 3 years. “The chil- 
dren had a disease caused by a total depriva- 
tion of protein,” he said. “I watched the vul- 
tures eat one of the youngsters on the street 
where the child had died in the night.” 

“You scare the guts out of me,” Senator 
Mr WanD L. Stmpson told the University of 
Kansas expert. “And you should scare the 
guts out of every American.” 

The Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations has predicted a hungry 
future for the world’s exploding population 
unless developing countries can increase 
their food production four-fold in the next 
35 years. And a U.N. Food and Agriculture 
Organization survey said recently that in- 
creases in food production abroad were, in 
the main, wiped out by population growth. 
U.N. experts expect the present world popu- 
lation to double in 35 years, 


Two questions of position 


From the standpoint of politics any dis- 
cussion centering on food and farmers must 
necessarily be directed to two related but 
substantially different questions of political 
position. 

The first, quite naturally, is the farm vote 
as it has been understood in American po- 
litical history; the second, the importance 
of food (and the land necessary for its pro- 
duction) to the 90 percent-plus of America 
correctly labeled “nonfarm.” 

A calculated guess, based upon a conserva- 
tive extrapolation of present statistics, places 
farm population in 1972 at approximately 
9.7 million men, women, and chidren. At 
present, the bulk of the migration from 
farms has been younger people, especially 
after they graduate from high school or col- 
lege. Thus a high percentage of farm 
couples today are oyer age 45, with not as 
many children, and with prospects against 
having additional children. In short, our 
farm population is growing older and smaller, 
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A partial effect of this migration on na- 
tional voting patterns today and tomorrow 
can be illustrated with a brief chart: 


U.S. farm 
Year population 


Percent of 
total U.S. 
population 


Even more revealing, are employment 
statistics on our farm population as of 1965: 


Rabon: forveris' _. Ssoche aoe 5, 175, 000 
Employed: 
In ‘agrisultaré..2- elec. se 3, 155, 000 
In nonagricultural industries 1,915, 000 
TOA bl see eS 5, 070, 000 
Unemployedn 105, 000 


This means that, of our dwindling number 
of farm residents, only 62 percent, 155,000 
people—worked solely or primarily in agri- 
culture but fully 38 percent worked solely or 
primarily in nonagricultural work. Further, 
this does not reflect accurately how many 
farmers per se are actually farming per se, 
because the industry category used by the 
Census Bureau—‘Agriculture’—also in- 
cludes persons working in or for (a) kennels, 
(b) hunting preserves, (c) trapping, (d) tree 
services, (e) landscape gardening, (f) green- 
houses, (g) experimental stations, (h) 
hatcheries, (i) veterinary and breeding serv- 
ices, (j) contract farm services, and (k) cot- 
ton ginning. 

These are merely the facts. The implica- 
tions must be gauged by political leadership, 
Food, land, and foreign policy 

The second question arising from the rela- 
tionship between voters and agriculture 
bears more directly on the other 90 percent- 
plus of our population. It bears on food and 
land and a growing number of mouths to 
feed, both here and among those nations 
which we have asked to support us in our 
struggle with the world Communist moye- 
ment. 

To talk of the development of the Amer- 
ican city does not mean the depopulation of 
our countryside, It means the great surge 
of U.S. population growth is taking place in 
our metropolitan areas, but population in- 
creases are occurring in the rest of the coun- 
try as well. This means more land must be 
used for houses, trade, roads, and other 
transportation purposes, especially in the 
area ranging from the Midwest to the East 
Coast. Yet this is the area where we find 
our finest natural cropland, indeed some of 
the finest in the world. 

The Maryland Legislative Council is cur- 
rently studying methods of keeping good 
farm land under cultivation and out of the 
hands of builders and speculators. “If we 
fail to do something about saving our good 
farmland now,” says Maryland State Senate 
President William S. James, we will find we 
don’t have enough of it in 10, 15, or 50 years. 

“It wasn’t until we cut down most of our 
trees and destroyed nearly all of some other 
natural resources that we saw the need for 
reforestation and antipollution projects.” 
He added: 

“We should not wait until nearly all the 
farm land is gone before we decide to do 
something about saving it.” 

Growing world food shortage 
It has been said, for instance, that 1 acre 


of Iowa soil would be worshipped in many 
parts of the world. 
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The “underdeveloped” world is at the same 
time not “developing” very rapidly. It is 
losing the capacity to feed itself. Stated 
otherwise, a growing share of the huge in- 
crease in world population is being sustained 
by food shipments from the “developed” na- 
tions, largely from the United States under 
our Food for Peace program, Public Law 480. 

The Department of Agricultur sets forth 
this explanation as to why the less developed 
world is losing the capacity to feed itself. 
Throughout history man has increased his 
food supply by expanding the area of culti- 
vation. Today most densely populated “less 
developed” countries have nearly exhausted 
the supply of new land that can readily be 
brought under cultivation. Nearly half of 
the world’s people live in less developed 
countries that are now essentially fixed-land 
economies—that is, almost all cultivable land 
is already in use. They must look to rising 
per-acre yields for additions to their food 
supply, yet the ability to generate rapidly 
rising yields per acre has been confined 
largely to the advanced countries. It has 
proven unexpectedly difficult among the “less 
developed” nations of the world. 

The grim prospect 

Item: Today, after $110 billion of Ameri- 
can aid, the number of near-starving people 
in the world is about 2 billion—almost half- 
a-billion more than in 1940. 

Item: India’s increase of 10 million people 
each year has nullified agricultural and in- 
dustrial progress during the 17 years of her 
freedom. 

Item: In 1960, about 70 percent of the 
world’s population lived in “underprivileged” 
countries. In less than 35 years about 80 
percent of the world’s population will live 
in “underprivileged” countries. 

Speaking only for his own “underprivi- 
leged” country, S. Chandrasekhar, Director 
of the Indian Institute for Population at 
Madras, says: 

“The prospect of a billion Indians by A.D. 
2000 is an alarming one. The resulting 
poverty and miserable level of living can 
hardly be imagined. A government that 
could control India’s millions in a state 
of such misery would clearly have to be some 
form of totalitarianism, embracing every as- 
pect of the citizen’s life like the tentacles of 
an octopus. Individual freedom as we un- 
derstand it would be extinct, for teeming 
millions with almost literally no elbow room 
would imply choking government and social 
organization and control, utterly incompat- 
ible with individual human liberty, freedom 
or dignity.” 

Yet the Indian Mr. Chandrasekhar recoils 
from is less than 35 years away. 

More food 

Over the past quarter of a century, yield 
per acre in North America increased 109 per- 
cent; in Asia—despite our enormous tech- 
nical assistance—it increased only 7 percent, 
and for the whole “less developed” world it 
rose only 8 percent. 

Agricultural economists have cited 
statistics on the race between new mouths 
and food production for all areas of the world 
with frightening portents. Samples: 

Population in the United States has been 
increasing at the rate of 1.7 percent per year 
with our yields of corn, wheat, and rice 
rising 3.7 percent, 2.7 percent, and 1.9 per- 
cent per year, respectively, since before 
World War II. 

France has increased her population at 1 
percent per year, while wheat yields have 
increased 2.3 percent per year. 

Wheat yields in the United Kingdom have 
risen more than twice as fast as population, 
and the same applies to corn yields in Italy. 

Since population growth has generally 
been low in most Iron Curtain countries, in- 
deed negative in East Germany, per capita 
output of grains has increased slightly in 
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some Communist countries and declined 
slightly in others. 

the 1950’s per capita food output 
in the underdeveloped half of the world gen- 
erally rose to prewar levels, but has been 
declining in the 1960's, 

In Asia food output per person has 
declined 4 percent. In Latin America per 
capita food output has declined 6 percent 
from the postwar high of 1958. 

Projections show the largest world popula- 
tion increase in history over the next 10 
years, which, unfortunately, will result in an 
increasingly rapid decline in per capita food 
production over half the world. Thus they 
will experience a growing dependence on 
food imports—if imports are available. 

The solution to the world’s food problem 
must come from improving agriculture 
within the less developed countries while at 
the same time strengthening our own pro- 
duction facilities. This has proven to be 
extraordinarily difficult. Food shipments 
from the United States and other developed 
countries can help, but they cannot account 
for more than a very small fraction of 
projected increases in food needs over the 
next few years alone. 


Cropland diminishing 


To deny, therefore, the growing impor- 
tance of America’s food production in the 
field of foreign relations is to miss what is 
becoming the most important single need of 
the nations whose support America is asking. 
This brings us, quite naturally, back to the 
question of how much good, natural crop- 
land is being lost here in the United States 
and to what degree this loss affects 
productivity? Will reclamation in the years 
to come give the same results? 

Currently we are using slightly less than 
430 million acres of land in the United States 
for crop production, or for the plating of 
“filler” crops. Yet each year about 2 mil- 
lion acres of rural land are lost to non- 
agricultural develpment, I. e., houses, high- 
ways, and commerce. About 20 percent of 
this year’s land loss was used for crop 
production. Over a 5-year period, therefore, 
2 million acres of crop producing land are 
lost at current rates of population growth, 
Reclamation claims approximately 110,000 
acres per year for purposes of crop produc- 
tion. Therefore, the net loss from 1965 to 
1970 will be slightly less than 1.5 million 
acres, a crude approximation at best. 


The new food producer 


It is precisely at this point that the grow- 
ing international importance of food vis-a- 
vis the American farmer and his voting 
habits enter the discussion. At this writing 
the most logical forecast would appear to 
be an increase—among voters—of the new 
type of food producer; the technicians, 
agronomists, supervisors, and whatever other 
technical mames are used to describe the 
modern, industrial, corporate farmer. 

We do have some records on how the farm- 
ers of yesterday voted and how they reacted 
to certain political appeals. Will this new 
type of food technician—who will assume 
the majority role among America’s dwin- 
dling farm population—have the same gen- 
eral outlook at the New Electorate which we 
have discussed earlier? 

Obviously, his educational level is, and will 
continue to be, much higher than the farmer 
of yesterday. Will “farm bloc politics” 
mean as much to him? 

So there is a basic relation between popu- 
lation and food, between food and arable 
land, between arable land and its best uti- 
lization, between its best utilization and 
its increasing importance as a tool of foreign 
relations. 

Likewise, there is a basic relation between 
U.S. farm population decline and changing 
characteristics of our farmers, between 
changing characteristics of farmers and their 
reaction to traditional “farm block” politics. 
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PART VI: WATER, AIR, CONSERVATION, AND VOTES 

The “small” irritants of yesterday have be- 
come the major, nerve-shattering issues of 
today and tomorrow. 

As more and more people Jam into mas- 
sive metropolitan areas, eastern and mid- 
western politicians are becoming aware of 
what western politicians have known for 
years: 

Water means votes. 

Cleaning up dirty air means votes. 

These political maxims have guided west- 
ern Senators, Congressmen, and Governors 
for several generations, but only recently has 
the full impact of polluted water and air 
made itself felt on the eastern seaboard and 
in the midlands, 

Water 

The average annual rainfall in the United 
States deposits so much water as to stagger 
the imagination. And yet in 1965 the two 
candidates for Mayor of New York spent 
much of their vote-getting time, and re- 
ceived many headlines, by looking for leaks 
in New York City’s water mains, 

While the average annual rainfall in the 
United States runs into astronomical figures, 
vast areas of the country are persistently 
threatened by drought and other areas are 
water-short. The problem will become geo- 
metrically worse in the 10 to 20 years ahead. 

In the mid-60’s only 2 percent of the total 
rainfall in the United States is diverted for 
human, industrial, or agricultural consump- 
tion. 

Another 39 percent of this rainfall is eco- 
nomically useful in that it supplies water for 
grasslands, forests, and fields where it falls. 

The rest of the rainfall—59 percent—con- 
tributes to stream flow (27 percent) or is a 
complete economic loss in that it falls on 
barren ground, on city streets, or on high- 
ways (82 percent). 

As the population of the United States in- 
creases in the decade ahead, we cannot ex- 
pect a commensurate increase in the amount 
of rainfall. As the population shifts increas- 
ingly into highly urbanized and concen- 
trated areas, we can expect no commensurate 
shift in the rainfall pattern. It can also be 
expected that the drought cycle will con- 
tinue in the future as it has in the past. 
(The Northeast United States for example has 
undergone two serious drought periods in 
the last 16 years.) 

The problem, therefore, is one of main- 
taining a constantly increasing supply of 
pure water to meet the constantly increas- 
ing needs of an expanding population. 

Accompanying this problem is the neces- 
sity for a steadily increasing supply of irri- 
gation water to permit American agriculture 
to produce the food necessary to a mush- 
rooming world population. 

There is an astonishing lack of informa- 
tion about water and, worse, an astounding 
difference of opinion among the bureaucracy 
which should be concerned, 

Even the U.S. Geological Survey concedes 
that much of its information is sketchy and 
that its projections for future needs—like 
those of the other experts—are at best edu- 
cated estimates. 

The Geological Survey provides the fol- 
lowing tabulation of water use and probable 
water needs: 


Total daily average 


Million 
gallons per 
day 


. . e OP aa ]˙- T 
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By contrast, Nathaniel Wolman, a widely 

authority on the subject of water 

use and needs, estimates the 1980 water need 

at 588 million gallons daily with an average 

need of nearly 900 million gallons daily by 
the year 2000. 

It is obvious from the Geological Survey 
figures, that (1) not only the total con- 
sumption of water will go up with increasing 
population but also, (2) our per capita con- 
sumption will rise steadily over the years as 
more water is needed for industry and agri- 
culture, for cleaning and sewage. disposal, 


Pollution 


There was a time when raindrops, as they 
fell, were pure and potable. This is no longer 
completely true. 

There is evidence of a sharply increased 
pollution of these raindrops before they ever 
touch earth. 

Lead thrown into the atmosphere by auto- 
mobiles, trucks, busses, is collected by the 
raindrops as they fall. 

Before it hits the ground, the water is 
polluted! 

The process of pollution multiplies itself 
as these droplets gather together to form 
brooks and streams and finally rivers in their 
inevitable march to the sea. 

Every river system in the United States has 
a degree of pollution caused by man, and the 
machines man has made. In addition, the 
very soil itself contributes, in many cases, to 
the pollution content of our river systems. 
Alkali and other chemical contents of the 
earth have been washed out of the soil and 
into our rivers. 

Conservation 

As America's population becomes more 

crowded, more jammed together, the “small” 
irritants of yesterday have become the major, 
nerve-shattering issues of today and tomor- 
row. Foul air, more and more cacophony 
from traffic on the ground and in the air, 
from industrial plants and new construction 
projects, is increasing and wearing nerves 
thin, 
To offset this the United States needs far 
more outdoor recreation, camping sites, 
beaches, mountain slopes and valleys, so 
people can—for a few hours or a few days— 
be by themselves. 

Already much of this valuable recreation 
space has become unusable. 

Fifteen years ago you could swim almost 
anywhere in Lake Erie or Lake Michigan; no 
longer. Beautiful beaches have been fouled 
beyond use by humans. 

Time was when every great river system 
had its share of fine fishing and the angler 
could ease his soul only a few miles from 
home; but no longer. Our river systems have 
become so fetid with garbage, fish life is 
increasingly difficult to sustain. 

And our parks are littered with thousands 
of tons of tin cans, bottles, half-eaten meals, 
and other ugliness. 

Perhaps the most dramatic of all pollution 
stories is that of the once-majestic Hudson 
River in New York. For a river to contribute 
to man’s pleasure and wealth, it must be 
reasonably pure. Minimal standards for a 
river to be used for drinking water or for 
recreational purposes (and this is very mini- 
mal) call for a river to have at least five mil- 
ligrams of dissolved oxygen for every liter of 
water and contain no more than 1,000 coli- 
forms (bacteria) for every 100 cubic centi- 
meters, 

In September 1965, the Public Health Serv- 
ice undertook a survey of the Hudson River 
urged on by the drought threatening New 
York City. At many points just below Troy 
and in the Albany area they found a zero 
content of dissolved oxygen in the water, 
and as high as 30,000 coliforms per 100 cubic 
centimeters, No fish could live in such wa- 
ter nor could humans consume it—or swim 
in it—without danger to health. Pollution 
was not confined to the Troy area but was 
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equally dangerous almost the entire length 
of the river to The Narrows in New York. 

Experts in the field estimate that if, start- 
ing on any given day, absolutely no more 
pollutants of any kind were deposited in the 
Hudson River that river would be self- 
pollution for the next 10 to 15 years. So 
much corruption has settled into the stream 
bed that the river washing over this mate- 
rial would pick it up and carry it with it. 
Stated another way, it used to be said that a 
river could cleanse itself every 7 to 15 miles; 
but now the Hudson repollutes itself every 
7 to 15 miles, 

How did this disastrous situation develop? 
Here’s the way the Public Health Service 
Report describes the conditions: 

“The pollution from the equivalent of 
more than 10,000,000 persons is discharged 
into the river * * * 43 percent of this is dis- 
charged into the river without any treat- 
ment; or the equivalent of 4,217,000 persons. 
More than 50 industries discharge their waste 
into the streams. In addition 22 Federal in- 
stallations contribute waste.” 

New York’s Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
and Mayor John Lindsay of New York City 
are not sitting idly by waiting for someone 
else to solve the problems of the Hudson. 
The Governor has recommended a long-range 
program of pollution abatement with an ulti- 
mate cost to the State of over a billion dol- 
lars. Mayor Lindsay has already acted to re- 
open pumping stations on the Hudson to 
augment the City’s water supply. 

Their battle is uphill. 

The 8-State Ohio River Compact Commis- 
sion is using its full authority to force mu- 
nicipalities along that stream to build new 
and better sewage treatment plants; indus- 
tries in the Ohio Basin have been required 
to add sewage treatment plants designed to 
return to the river water as pure or purer 
than that withdrawn, 

In both instances local citizens have taken 
the lead and their work will be augmented— 
but not controlled—by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

To meet the increasing demands for water 
in the United States, a constant program of 
imaginative research and efficient develop- 
ment must be undertaken. Republicans in 
the past have grasped the importance of the 
water problem. They've developed programs 
to meet it. When the great water need in 
the United States was in the arid West, Re- 
publicans developed the Reclamation Pro- 
gram. Today’s needs are even greater. 


Air pollution 


Last year 133 million tons of garbage were 
pumped into the air over the United States. 

This year the total will be higher. And 
the American people are breathing this be- 
fouled air—and the danger to health is on 
the rise, 

Aside from the human ailments brought 
on by garbage in the air, a serious financial 
loss is involved: $11 billion annually in dam- 
age to buildings and fabrics particularly. 

Most of the pollutants in the air (85 mil- 
lion tons annually) come from transporta- 
tion: automobile, bus, truck, and diesel en- 
gine exhausts. 

The second largest contributor is manu- 
facturing which puts into the air 22 million 
tons annually (barely 14 that of transporta- 
tion) while electric power generators add an- 
other 15 million tons, space heating adds 8 
million tons, and burning of refuse 3 million 
tons, 

Efforts are finally being made to install in 
new automobiles and trucks, in some in- 
stances, mechanisms to reduce or eliminate 
the amount of pollutant thrown into the 
air by transportation exhausts. Mining and 
manufacturing companies are responding to 
local pressures and spending hundreds of 
millions of dollars in an effort to cut down 
their contribution to this atmospheric gar- 
bage pile. Likewise electric power facilities 
are making a considerable effort to eliminate 
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their waste product. Only recently New York 
adopted new regulations on heating fuel in 
an effort to cut down the contribution from 
that direction. 

Aside from the fact that air pollution 18 
lowering the health level of our population, 
damaging our cities and our croplands, there 
is another economic, factor involved, 

Tt is estimated that the sulfur content of 
our air in the form of sulfur dioxide, if re- 
claimed, would be worth $300 million an- 
nually. This loss, if it could be avoided, 
would go a long way toward financing indus- 
try efforts to control or abate pollution. 

The problem is obviously interstate since 
wind currents do not confine themselves to 
State lines. It is entirely possible, however, 
to accomplish through interstate compacts 
and agreements a massive air cleanup with- 
out relying on the Federal Government for 
complete guidance or control. 


PART VII; LABOR FORCE AND UNIONS, TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 

America’s labor force—people working or 
looking for work—has increased from 64.7 
million in 1950 to 79 million in mid-1966. 

Latest Bureau of Labor Statistics projec- 
tions say the labor force will grow to 86 mil- 
lion in 1970, and to fully 101 million in less 
than 15 years. 

Trend: Labor’s Rank and File Growing 
Younger, Better Educated. 

Trend: Some Signs Point To Closer Labor 
Tie With G.O.P. 

Trend: More Women Becoming Union 
Members. 

Trend: Labor Force Growing Faster Than 
Union Membership. 

Trend: New Dimension Seen For Unem- 
ployment Compensation. 

Trend: The Same For Minimum Wages. 

Trend: And Younger Average Age Of Labor 
Force May Have Profound Effect In Politics 
And In Unions, 

The Labor Department projections add up 
to 1.5 million new jobs a year needed merely 
to absorb population growth, not taking into 
account an attempt to offset the effect of 
increasing productivity or the need to reduce 
further our unemployment level. 

Population increase will be responsible for 
about 21 million—or about 87 percent of this 
expansion. The other 13 percent comes 
from a continuing increase in women 
workers, 

What about automation? 

Charles C. Killingsworth, Professor of 
Labor Relations at Michigan State Univer- 
sity, tried his hand at explaining its impli- 
cations: 

“Automation creates jobs, Automation 
destroys jobs. Automation raises skill re- 
quirements. Automation lowers skill re- 
quirements, Automation is as different from 
earlier technological changes as nuclear 
bombs are from the bow and arrow. Auto- 
mation is simply the latest phase of an evolu- 
tionary development that goes back to the 
first flint hatchet.” 

What the facts show is that a combination 
of automation, population growth, shifts in 
average age, and greatly increased standards 
of living, have all changed patterns of job 
opportunity and the labor force, in large 
measure, hasn't kept up with new, needed 
skills. 

White collar jobs are up and blue collar 
jobs are down: 


Selected civilian employment, by job 


{Percent labor force) 

Occupation 1947 1064 1975 
Farmworkers... 2 10 7 4 
Professions N 8 12 15 
Service workers N 10 18 j4 
Clerical è 12 15 17 
Operatives.. EH 21 18 17 
Laborers 7 5 4 


Civilian employment by selected indust 28 
(Percent of labor force) 

Industry 1929 1£64 
Government 7.0 15.0 
Wholesale and retail trade. 14.7 19.3 
Service and miscellaneous 8.2 13.6 
eee eo een 25.0 7.6 


Obviously two currents have been running 
in the labor market in the postwar years. 
One is a downtrend in job opportunities for 
lowskilled, inexperienced, poorly educated 
workers, The other is a strong uptrend in 
opportunities for well trained, well edu- 
cated workers. 

During the 1950-1962 period, the number 
of jobs held by workers with only an eighth- 
grade education or less decreased by 6.2 
million, and jobs held by workers with some 
college training or a degree increased 5:3 


million, 
Union membership 


Today's national and international unions 
with headquarters in the United States suf- 
fered a net decline of about 487,000 members 
between 1960 and 1962. In the 1962-64 pe- 
riod, union membership increased by 346,000 
to a total of 17.9 million. The increase was 
almost entirely among government employ- 
ees—National, State, and local. 

Since their peak in 1956, American labor 
unions have lost about 500,000 members, re- 
versing a fairly constant upward trend that 
existed from the early 1930's. A major chunk 
of this decline occurred in manufacturing 
where particular industries have declined 
heavily in importance. 

One point arises from a study of union 
membership statistics which, in its own way, 
says much about changes taking place in the 
American electorate. 

Unions showing declines in membership 
during the 1961-1962 period were those in 
railroad, mining, textile, communications, 
and metal working industries. 

Unions increasing their membership in- 
cluded unions in Federal Government 
bureaus, State amd local government agen- 
cies, transportation (except railroads), re- 
tail trade, and those with jurisdiction over 
skilled and service jobs in a wide variety of 
industries, 

The number of women in unions in the 
1962-64 period rose by 141,000 to 3.4 million, 

Despite these increases, union member- 
ship has not kept pace with the growth in 
the total labor force or in employment in 
nonagricultural establishments according to 
the Department of Labor. Unionization of 
the labor force was 21.9 percent in 1964, the 
same as in 1945. This ratio has consistently 
moved downward since 1953, when it reached 
25.2 percent. Similarly, membership among 
nonfarm workers has continued to slip from 
33.7 percent in 1953 to 28.9 percent in 1964. 

New directions 

Yet unions are affluent and still possess 
great power—power which could lead to dis- 
comfort and irritation among their mem- 
bers. The New Electorate may have less of 
the ideological and emotional affinity their 
forebears have had for the union. They may 
become more annoyed at the apparently in- 
creasing tendency of some old leaders to per- 
petuate themselves—at the restrictive hiring 
practices, illogical work rules, and wasteful 
manpower practices that many unions cling 
to. 

If labor contract negotiations in large seg- 
ments of industry become more peaceful, 
more matter of fact, the closed world that 
some union leaders may have attempted to 
create around members will prove more diffi- 
cult, 

The idea of tying wage and hour contracts 
to productivity and efficiency may become 
more prominent. It has become a fairly 
common feature of European labor-indus- 
try relations. But it has also meant that 
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the third-party arbiter in such negotiations 


has tended increasingly to be the representa- 
tive of the Government. 

Much union opposition to technological 
change and automation has been—admit- 
tedly—shortsighted and costly. Foreign in- 
dustrial production has become efficient and 
competitive. A backlash against feather- 
bedding may develop among the New Elec- 
torate, with its superior education, its belief 
in technology and automation, and its better 
comprehension of the relation of produc- 
tivity-efficiency to selling the product. 

In a sense a race is on. If the old union 
leadership allows enough of the New Elec- 
torate to move up to positions of influence 
within the union, the union itself may well 
be tramsformed. Then, of course, the com- 
bination of huge numbers of people and 
large union funds may give the new union 
leader power such as was never dreamed of 
by his more militant old-line predecessors. 
The rank and file and union leaders today 


Union members themselves are far differ- 
ent in background and outlook today than 
they were just 10 years ago. 

The local leadership and membership have 
in large part come upon the scene with little 
or no experience or memory of the past strug- 
gle out of which unions came into being. 


Consider This Arithmetic: 


In the UAW alone, 180,000 of the 1,400,000 
total. membership were born AFTER the 
union was organized in 1936. 

More than 40 percent of the members 
joined the VAW in the past 3 years. 

In the big corporations with which the 
UAW typically bargains, one union member 
out of three has less than 5 years seniority. 

And on the other hand, 85 percent of all 
UAW members have never worked without 
the protection of a union. 

More than 250,000 UAW members have re- 
tired since it won pensions 16 years ago, and 
this retirement rate becomes more rapid 
each year. 

As Walter Reuther said in commenting on 
these changes: “We now find we have to 
unionize the organized.” 


Unions and politics 


Unions will continue—at least for the 
foreseeable future—to influence the expendi- 
ture of campaign funds running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It has often 
been said that among America’s workers, 
union members are the best informed politi- 
cally. Right or wrong, they do spend 
money, lots of it, in an attempt to elect peo- 
ple they like to Congress. The 1950-1960 
Union Finance Statistics published by the 
Department of Labor shows expenditures for 
union staff salaries in excess of $410 million 
per year. This was broken down as follows: 


Local unions -.-------=-=---- $246, 711, 500 
National unlons 118, 905, 100 
45, 190, 600 


Total expenditure for 
staff salaries_........ 410, 807, 200 


The number of full-time employees in the 
United States on the pay-roll of national 
unions in 1964 was 13,000. 

Simply put, the GOP could use some of 
this support. How to get it is another ques- 
tion. It may not be as difficult as we think. 

Perhaps a sign of things to come is a news- 
worthy event at the May 1966 State Repub- 
lican convention in Wisconsin. For the 
first time in 37 years the highest union offi- 
cial in the State, the president of the AFL- 
CIO council, was invited to 

He spoke with the approval of his state 
AFL-CIO council. 

In fact, he sought an invitation to speak. 

He urged closer ties between organized 
labor and the Republican Party. 

He added there was no longer any need for 
continuing the tie of labor with the Demo- 
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cratic Party, that labor did not expect 100 
percent endorsement of its programs, and the 
test of endorsement or support should be 
whether lawmakers vote their convictions 
for the greater good of the greater number. 
The new voters 

America's 18 to 24 age group, which rose 
by over one-half million persons in 1964 
alone, rose in 1965 by 14 million, Their 
tribe will increase in the years just ahead. 
Since this is the age group in which most 
occur, most households are 


unemployment compensation and minimum 
wages both assume a new dimension—if only 
because of the sheer bulk of new, uncom- 
mitted voters represented. 

We have noted that with a labor force of 
fully 101 million in 1980—24 million more 
than in 1964—the effects of even a slight re- 
cession will push the number of jobless to 
an intolerable 5, 6, or 7 million persons. 

And since they are used to a far greater 
degree of security than anything experi- 
enced—even expected—by their fathers and 
grandfathers, they will make their feelings 
known at the polls. 

Again, unemployment compensation as- 
sumes new dimensions in the perspective 
of a younger, more affluent nation of wage 
earners, all born since World War II, to 
whom the depression is a stranger, and who 
are unwilling to accept the vagaries of the 
market place or the whim of the layoff. 

Rightly or wrongly, they are the new 
majority; they do vote; they will make their 
feelings known. 

PART VIII! TRANSPORTATION AND THE NEW 
ELECTORATE 


“Most of the Energy expended in the his- 
tory of the world has been used to move 
things from one place to another. 

For thousands upon thousands of years, 
the rate of movement was very slow less 
than two or three miles an hour, the pace 
of a walking man. 

“Even the domestication of the horse did 
not raise this figure appreciably, for though 
a racehorse can exceed 40 miles an hour for 
very short periods, the main use of the horse 
has always been as a slow-moving beast of 
burden and a hauler of vehicles. 

“The fastest of these (vehicles) —the stage- 
coaches immortalized by Dickens—seldom 
traveled at more than 10 miles an hour on 
the roads that existed before the 19th Cen- 
tury. 

“For almost the whole of human history 
and prehistory, therefore, men's thoughts 
and their ways of life have been restricted 
to the tiny band of the speed spectrum be- 
tween one and 10 miles an hour. 

“Yet within the span of a few generations, 
the velocity of travel has been multiplied a 
hundredfold ... . - Arthur E. Clarke au- 
thor and science writer. 

More than 2.000 years have passed since 
increasing traffic congestion in Rome com- 
pelled Julius Caesar to ban all wheeled ve- 
hicles during the hours of daylight in 46 
Bx. Yet the vehicle—today with a motor 
remains squarely in the political limelight 
with mass transportation legislation regularly 
debated in Congress. 

What does transit mean to the New Elec- 
torate? Is it important enough, or irritating 
enough, to infiuence his voting habits? Sur- 
veys, polls, and men-in-the-street interviews 
say yes. 

For, as we have said, not only is the growth 
of our population phenomenally rapid, but 
the distribution of this population is creat- 
ing major problems. 

Between 1950 and 1960, the population of 
the United States increased by some 28 mil- 
lion. Practically all of this increase was 
found by the end of the decade in the large 
metropolitan areas, while over half of our 
3,000 counties declined in population, as did 
many smaller cities. 
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The New Electorate—over four-fifths of 
it—will be living in congested metropolitan 
areas within the next 15 years. 

And with annual sales of 11 million new 
vehicles—(9.3 million cars, 1.7 million trucks, 
busses) plus 21 million used cars being sold 
per year, plus 90 million vehicles on the road 
already, plus sharply increased movement 
of goods by trucks on highways, plus greatly 
increased automobile recreation-vacation 
travel, with nearly every car, truck, or bus 
owner or driver a voter, and all downright 
disgusted at one time or other by traffic con- 
ditions—then to these voters, to these tax- 
payers, to these drivers—traffic congestion is 
@ reality; it is not a myth; it is totally un- 
acceptable. 

And in the meantime: Detroit is turning 
out automobiles at a rate 1½ times our hu- 
man birth rate. 

That this already has affected the New 
Electorate is demonstrable. In city after 
city the 20-minute drive to work of 1955 has 
become a grim 45-minute competitive grind. 

During rush hours, north-south traffic in 
New York today moves at an average speed 
of 11 miles per hour; east-west traffic at 8 
miles per hour. A man’s normal walking 
pace is 4 miles per hour. 

In Atlanta, the population is growing at a 
rate of 40 percent, automobiles by 75 percent. 

In Philadelphia, by 1975, there will be 18 
percent more people driving 47 percent more 
cars to make 54 percent more trips. Nearly 
all will be voters and they well might take 
their transportation problems to the voting 
booth. 

An angry snarl, a clenched fist banged 
on the steering wheel, seem to plead for 
someone to do something. Who? The 
Democrats? On the Federal level? Or, per- 
haps an effort similar to Republican George 
Christopher, who as Mayor of San Fran- 
cisco successfully welded local, county, State, 
and private resources into a topflight mass 
transportation system? (San Francisco is 
building the Nation’s first all new rapid 
transit system since 1907. Preliminary work 
started 14 years ago. When completed in 
1971, computer-operated electrical trains will 
be shuttling passengers at speeds up to 80 
miles an hour over 75 miles of surface, ele- 
vated, and subway track in the City of San 
Francisco and suburban counties. 

Mass transit versus the auto 

Yet systems of mass transportation must 
be competitive with the private automobile 
in terms of comfort, speed, cost, and con- 
venience. If not, they are a waste of money, 
time, and very valuable land. If transit isn’t 
competitive, no one will use it. 

As we have seen, more than 7 out of 10 
Americans live in metropolitan areas in and 
around central cities and this concentra- 
tion is increasing. Over 70 percent of an 
electorate experiencing a growing difficulty 
in transporting itself represents a segment 
of American voters too large to ignore. 

Yet with few exceptions the Democrat 
Party has been successful in assuming unto 
itself the role of “caring” for the commuter, 
of wishing to “help” the working man and 
woman (one-third of all married women in 
the U.S. have jobs and are working today) 
in their daily struggle to escape traffic con- 
gestion and skyrocketing accident rates. 

Death on the highway 

Nor is carnage on America’s highways to 
be ignored by either political party. This 
year about 50,000 Americans will die—men, 
women, and children—in automobile acci- 
dents on America’s highways. Last year the 
rate of this slaughter was just below 50,000. 
The year before it was in the high 40,000’s, 
The most conservative estimates by reason- 
able men place traffic deaths at slightly below 
55,000 per year in the next 3 years and 
slightly under 60,000 per year in the next 
8 years, 
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In the last 7 years, we've lost more lives 
in highway deaths than we lost in all of 
World War II. 

It is neither dramatic, nor idealistic, nor 
wishful to inquire of any government, on 
whatever level, precisely how long this rate 
of slaughter will be continued. 


Better law enforcement 


Supreme Court Justice Byron R. White 
laid out a program last year to upgrade traffic 
courts across the country. It included: 

1. Eliminating the “fix.” 

2. Running traffic courts for the purpose 
of influencing behavior rather than for 
revenue. 

3. Ensuring that serious violators "must 
face the judge.” 

4. Seeing to it that the accumulated ex- 
perience of the better traffic courts” is made 
available to all. 

Justice White said there are 30 million 
violators a year and the “mushrooming case- 
load has overwhelmed every city and State.” 

“Traffic courts,” he said, “should be brought 
into the regular court system, subjected to 
judicial and administrative control and made 
courts of record with responsibilities equal 
to the task before them.” 

The justice called for “full-time judges of 
adequate ability with proper insulation from 
political control.” He said the tools to do 
the job—such as a model traffic law—are 
available, 

“Legislatures, as well as the people, must 
be moved, and the courts and judges, al- 
though they must do their share, cannot 
carry the burden themselves,” White said. 

But since we are talking about voters, par- 
ticularly young ones, the preference in 
America has been, and still is, for automo- 
biles. In spite of traffic snarls and slow- 
downs in automobile transportation, patron- 
age of mass transit continues to decline in 
America. In 1965, according to the American 
Transit Association, it declined again by 
0.82 percent. The automobile continues to 
be private, convenient, flexible, and it takes 
people where they want to go. Young 
voters—32 million between 21 and 35—prefer 
them to busses. 

This is not to say that automobiles can- 
not and should not be made safer. They 
must be. But recent automotive hearings 
in Washington provided the GOP with an 
object lesson in the merits of logic vis-a-vis 
the merits of pure politics. 

Democrats said cars are horribly unsafe. 

Arjay Miller, President of Ford, said, “If 
safety were the only objective, solutions 
would be fairly easy. We could design a 
vehicle that would look like a tank, float 
in water, and not travel over ten miles an 
hour, with all occupants harnessed inside 
like astronauts.” 

Mr. Miller was being logical. 

The Democrats were being political. 

What were Republicans? 

Republicans said a car is an inanimate ob- 
ject, that drunken driving, reckless driving, 
and speeding are the root causes of America’s 
appalling carnage on the highways. 

The GOP was eminently logical. Bad 
drivers are the principal violaters: i.e., Re- 
publicans said the voters themselves are at 
fault! 

Democrats, in turn, say the voters are OK, 
it’s the handful of big car manufacturers 
who are to blame. 

In this instance, as in others, the GOP was 
logical, the Democrats were political, and 
the average voter only knows what he reads 
in the newspapers. 

Democrats made the newspapers. 

Transportation paradores 

Voters are frustrated at worsening urban 
congestion, yet they vigorously oppose new 
freeways. City planners want open grass 
space in their cities, yet they need improved 
high-rise property in their tax base. 
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Mass transit enthusiasts see their system 
as the answer to many problems, yet an 
overwhelming majority of the crisscross, all- 
direction, daily, urban trips of both people 
and things cannot be handled on a fixed 
transit system. There are solutions to these 
problems and we are starting to find them. 


Solutions 


More important, as Erwin D. Canham, 
former editor of The Christian Science Moni- 
tor says: “Solving today's transportation 
problems can help to provide the impetus 
to economic growth in the 60’s, as did the 
automobile in the early decades of the cen- 
tury.” 

Top priorities: 

1. Rescue of mass transportation—“our 
most urgent metropolitan problem.” 

2. Railroad consolidation, with uneconom- 
ic schedules lopped off. 

8. Removal of aviation bottlenecks, such 
as transportation to and from airports. 

4. Tax reforms, to encourage risk-taking. 

That volumes of traffic will double within 
the next 25 to 35 years is known. Which 
political party will be lodged firmly in the 
minds of the electorate for: (a) reducing this 
awful death rate; (b) making the going and 
coming from work more palatable; (c) doing 
it without grossly violating the taxpayer's 
purse; and (d) doing it quickly is a question 
which can be answered only by political 
leadership aware of a trend and seeking a 
pattern of action. 


PART IX: NEGROES—NO LONGER A POWERLESS 
MINORITY 


“If nonwhites continue to hold the same 
proportion of jobs in each occupation as in 
1964, the nonwhite unemployment rate in 
1975 will be more than 5 times that for the 
labor force as a Whole 

“If trends in upgrading the jobs of non- 
whites continue at the same rate as in re- 
cent years, the nonwhite unemployment rate 
in 1975 would still be about 2½ times that 
for the labor force as a whole.”—Report to 
President Johnson by the National Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and Eco- 
nomic Progress, February 1966. 


Negroes—No longer a powerless minority 


In 1960, one out of 10 Americans was a 
Negro. 

Today, one out of 9 Americans is a Negro. 

In 10 years, one out of 8 Americans will be 
a Negro. 

As has already been shown the makeup of 
tomorrow's electorate will be radically dif- 
ferent from yesterday's electorate; and 4 of 
tomorrow's voters will live in or near Ameri- 
ca’s cities. Consider these additional facts: 

If present trends continue, Negroes will 
equal or outnumber whites in 8 of the 10 
biggest cities in the United States within the 
next generation. 

Negroes also will make up one-third of the 
population in most of our 30 biggest cities. 

Negroes will find it within their power to 
control, in the next generation, the city 
governments of New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, and Newark. 

Washington, D.C., also among the ten big- 
gest cities, is pushing toward a 75 percent 
Negro population. Only Houston and Los 
Angeles are not moving to Negro majority 
status. 

Civil rights leaders—and Democrats—are 
no strangers to these statistics. Louis Martin, 
deputy chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, makes the observation that the 
“possibility of Negroes winning the mayor's 
seat in some of our major cities is very real.” 

And Paul Hope reports in The Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C., that although 
“Some Democrat officials are inclined to take 
the view: ‘Where else can they go? They 
certainly wouldn’t leave us for the Republi- 
can party,“ it is nevertheless true that the 
Democratic Party has made, and is making, 
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more effort than the Republicans to pull 
Negroes into party activities.” 

Like all other minorities, especially when 
packed into specific urban areas, Negroes 
have tended more and more toward bloc vot- 
ing. While the Republican Party was the 
original “civil rights” party, and far out- 
shines the Democrat Party even today in 
terms of commitment and accomplishment, 
it has lost all but about 7 percent of the 
Negro vote. The Democrat city organizations, 
outside the South, have incorporated Negro 
leaders much more in party organizations, 
they have provided more patronage, they 
have shown more paternalism and finally 
they have become associated in the minds 
not only of nonwhite but of all voters with 
more jobs for Negroes. 

Today, even in the South, the Negro voter 
shows much greater interest in the Democrat 
Party. We are told that school housing, vot- 
ing rights, desegregation, public accommoda- 
tions, and civil rights in general have been 
the great friction points insofar as the Negro 
voter is concerned. Yet the basic need for 
employment seems to be the real “first.” 

Here would seem to be a great Republican 
opportunity. 


Negroes and business 


The Negro can, of course, be trained for 
the skills needed in industrial plants. The 
one vocational area where he is least ob- 
servable, however, is that loosely defined as 
the small business-commercial area, the tra- 
ditional training ground—in addition to 
farming—for poor, immigrant minorities 
working their way up to the great middle 
class. 

Republicans could sponsor a wide variety 
of training programs, even financial assist- 
ance programs, to enable the nonwhite to 
learn business and commercial operations, 
to become managers or owners of the many, 
many service-type establishments needed in 
urban areas. 

If the Republican Party has a certain af- 
finity toward “business,” it should use its 
connections to attract the ambitious, tal- 
ented young Negro toward business and com- 
mercial careers, with the goal of ownership 
or management of an enterprise. 

Tt is an appeal that is less blatantly politi- 
cal and less paternalistic than that used by 
Democrat city bosses, and yet it could be 
the constructive and effective means to trans- 
form the outlook—and dissolve the bloc- 
voting pattern—of the nonwhite. 


Negroes and unions 


One of the problem areas for Negroes is 
the segregated membership policies of 
unions, particularly the craft and trade 
unions. Recently, NAACP executive director 
Roy Wilkins pointed to the anomoly of sup- 
port for civil rights legislation by the leaders 
of organized labor, but a refusal to carry out 
such policies by many union locals—the 
level at which it really mattered in terms 
of apprenticeship training and actual jobs. 
Mr Wilkins pointed out that some unions 
were even urging the importation of skilled 
Europeans rather than supporting training 
programs at home for unskilled workers, 
which category would include many Negroes. 

Nevertheless, there are more Negroes in 
unions today. There is more opportunity 
for Negroes in union leadership posts. With 
the much more rapid turnover of rank-and- 
file union membership, the old chain of 
command can be disrupted. If he remains in 
his union and gains sufficient seniority the 
bright, ambitious Negro can find more room 
at the top. 

Young Negro men, particularly, can and 
must receive readily identiflable Republican 
encouragement. For Negro teenagers had 
a late-1965 unemployment rate that was 
three times its 1953 level. 

And all Negroes, in late 1965, had an un- 
employment rate almost double their 1953 
rate, despite low overall unemployment and 
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a booming, wartime economy for the Nation 
as a whole, 

‘The argument that the Negro can’t be won 
by the Republican Party, according to Sen- 
ator Jacos Javrrs, turns in some degree on 
the nature of the 1960 campaign. John F. 
Kennedy, in his race for the presidency, made 
a strong effort to capture the votes of 
Negroes and, in the end, won 68 percent of 
their votes, although Richard Nixon, as Vice 
President, had an enviable civil rights record. 
In his book, “Order of Battle,” Senator 
JAVITS says: 

“Yet this argument, more than anything, 
points up a need for resolute action by the 
Republican Party; it does not justify a ‘why 
bother’ attitude. The need is to have our 
Party foster imaginative and effective civil 
rights measures—to show by our sincerity 
and diligence as well as by our intelligence 
in this struggle that we recognize it is for 
the soul of our Nation; and to make a special 
effort to this end, not only at election time, 
but in between elections as well. Nor can 
any of this be done by some officeholders 
only; it must be a national party effort.” 

The Senator adds that Republicans should 
not overlook the fact that in political terms 
there is more involved in the civil rights fight 
than the votes of Negroes alone: 

“In my 1962 campaign, for example, a poll 
was taken in a district, which I carried handi- 
ly and which was white, Anglo-Saxon, Prot- 
estant, with a reputation for being hostile 
to civil rights activism and to minority 
groups in general. It was found that among 
the various reasons given as to why voters 
backed me my strong stand on civil rights 
ranked first. The pollsters, surprised at such 
findings, went back for another sampling— 
and the results were the same. 

“This experience strengthened my convic- 
tion that the struggle for civil rights touches 
deeply the conscience of all Americans, for 
they know in their hearts that what hurts 
any minority hurts every minority.” 

Senator Levererr SALTONSTALL understood 
this when he fought for the rights of Negro 
troops in America’s Armed Forces. 

Senator JOHN SHERMAN Cooper understood 
this when he fought for a better education 
for Negro children. 

And Senator Evererr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
in effect, wrote the book. 

With the simple facts of population growth 
and migration bringing control of 8 out of 
America’s 10 biggest cities within the po- 
tential control of Negroes in the next gen- 
eration, Republicans—particularly on the 
national level—face an opportunity equal to 
that of the Democrats in the 1930's, 

Edward W. Brooke, a Republican, a prac- 
tical politician, and a Negro, says: 

“In competitive America, skills, training, 
ambition, knowledge and acquaintances are 
what count—these are the products of in- 
vestment and development over many gen- 
erations, There is, I think, no other mean- 
ingful way to examine the ‘Negro’ problem.” 

And it is here, says Brooke—G.O.P. candi- 
date for the Senate from Massachusetts— 
that the Negro’s needs are greatest. The abil- 
ity to compete—man to man, skill to skill, 
degree for degree—will not be bestowed upon 
Negroes magically, says Brocke. 

Mere passage of time, he says, will solve 
nothing for the gap is widening. As previ- 
ously stated, unemployment among Negro 
teenagers today is 3 times what it was in 
1953. 

Concludes Brooke: 

“The solution will not be easy. It will re- 
quire much more than passing and enforc- 
ing laws dealing with the surface aspects of 
equality of opportunity. It will require 
working with the human stuff which is the 
real measurement of equality. And the task, 
however massive, must be faced. Racial in- 
equality permeates every aspect of our na- 
tional life; no domestic or foreign issue is 
more important.” 
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Concludes Michigan’s Governor George 
Romney, “The Republican Party has the op- 
portunity to play the crucial role in rebuild- 
ing faith in the authentic American Revolu- 
tion. .. . It) must work without respite, 
(and) dedicate itself with unalloyed devotion 
to the task of securing equa: rights for all 
Americans.“ 

EPILOG 

These past 60 years have brought us from 
Kitty Hawk to Venus, 

The future is not just a fresh page on the 
calendar, but a time when things are basic- 
ally different and it is arriving at a voracious 
speed whether we like it or not, whether we 
are ready for it or not, 

What will it be like? Take the wildest 
speculation you can imagine and then square 
it and then cube the result and the answer 
still won't be big enough to match the truth. 


VIETNAM IS A GLOBAL QUESTION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
this month, I addressed the Senate to 
state my strong conviction that America 
must not leave the world in doubt about 
its resolution to see through the grim 
conflict in Vietnam. I said: 


This war has become far too deadly to 
tolerate further shadow shows. The oriental 
aggressors should look behind the screen to 
see that the tiger is real. 

It is highly important that America’s 
voice come through, loud and clear and om - 
cially. There is no second American voice. 
However hard some may try to mount one, it 
is a false voice, 


The August 20 edition of the London 
Economist in its lead article entitled 
“This is the Third World War,“ taking 
note of the recent emergence of Marshal 
Lin Piao as the apparent sunccessor to 
Mao Tse Tung, has provided a further 
exposition of this point in light of later 
exents. I quote the following excerpts: 


And Mao has picked out Lin Piao as his 
chief assistant. The meaning is clear. Mao 
Tse-tung, now almost mystical in his cer- 
tainty, is not backing down one inch from 
his hopes of ideological e > 

This is the most important fact about Asia 
today. It is the background against which 
the debate on American policy in the Far 
East has to be measured. Whether the 
United States has a job to do in Asta is not, 
at bottom, something to be decided in Wash- 
ington, It has already been decided in Pe- 
king. The Americans were a Pacific power 
long before they became an Atlantic 
power . 

The Russians took a long step in the right 
direction at Tashkent this year, when they 
declared their interest in the stability of the 
Indian subcontinent; but they have still not 
been able to bring themselves to say out loud 
that China's idea of universal revolution is 
a hell of a way to run the world. They 
probably will in the end. But meantime the 
Americans, and the Americans alone, are in 
a position to do something about the prob- 
lem man of the 1960s: Mao the evangelist, 
with his hot gospel of guerrilla liberation 
tucked under his arm * * +, 

The argument is about how much strength 
will be needed, and where it can best be 
applied * * *, 

Until and unless there is solid evidence 
that China does not intend to do what Lin 
Piao says it wants to do, or cannot do it, the 
only safe assumption for the Americans or 
anybody else to make is that the Chinese 
mean every word they say. That is where 
any sober Asia policy starts from * +. 

Marshal Lin Piao saw the connection all 
right for China's {between Vietnam 


and other guerrilla wars] in the article on 
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people’s war that the Peking central com- 
mittee has just commended: “The people in 
other parts of the world will see * * * that 
what the Vietnamese people can do, they can 
do too.” 

China has nominated Vietnam as a test- 
case for what it claims to be a new kind of 
war. It is a land war, fought by relatively 
small formations of very brave men who are 
prepared to persist for years with the tactics 
of ambush and terrorism until the other 
side's nerve cracks. Those who believe that 
this technique of people’s war should be 
opposed, because its alm is to set up an un- 
acceptable form of society, have little choice 
but to fight it on its own terms: that is, by 
a land war. It is not the right war in the 
right place. Defensive wars seldom are. It 
is not the sort of war that the Americans 
will be able to bring themselves to fight 
time and time again in other parts of the 
world. But if it comes out right in Vietnam, 
it will with luck not have to be fought all 
over again elsewhere. If the dissident mi- 
nority in South Vietnam fails to take power 
by force of arms, dissident minorities in 
other places will think twice before they 
believe Lin Piao’s tip that they are on to a 
winner * . 

Those who do not like the war in Vietnam, 
but equally do not want to see Mao Tse- 
tung’s beliefs sweeping across Asla in a wave 
of guerrilla wars, have a duty to ask them- 
selves where else they think the wave can 
be stopped, Thailand? But the non-Com- 
munist Thais are not going to call for help 
from a defeated American Army, and in any 
case it is logistically much harder to get help 
into Thailand than into Vietnam. Burma? 
Not on the cards. India, then? But the 
mind swerves away from the difficulty of do- 
ing anything to help that fragile country if 
the guerrillas once get to work in West Ben- 
gal or Kerala or wherever * * *. 

The deal the Americans cannot reasonably 
be asked to strike is one that threatens to 
sell the pass to the whole of southern Asia. 
This is Mr. Johnson’s enormous problem. It 
is also the problem of those who criticise his 
decision to take America into the war. 
Those of them—an increasing number—who 
agree that America has a responsibility to- 
wards the non-Communist nations of Asia 
cannot dodge the question it poses. How 
else can you suggest holding the line, if not 
by fighting in Vietnam? 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks a substantial portion of this ar- 
ticle from the Economist—a most excel- 
lent article—be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, China is 
the key to the probelm. The people of 
Asia understand this. They want no 
part of communism or Chinese imperial- 
ism of any kind. 

There are signs, in the Philippines, in 
Thailand, that Asians themselves realize 
the need of containing the Chinese 
dragon. 

I associate myself at this point with my 
Republican colleagues who have called 
for an All-Asian Peace Conference. It is 
vital that such an initiative gain momen- 
tum—and that the impetus for this con- 
ference come from Asians themselves. 

Last week, I spoke of the grave threat 
of Communist penetration in the north- 
east frontier of Thailand. I salute the 
courageous Foreign Minister of Thailand 
for his forthright support of an Asian 
Peace Conference. But Thailand stands 
at the edge of the vortex of the Vietnam 
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war. What about the other, and more 
powerful nations, more distant from the 
center of battle but equally concerned 
with the problems of peace? Japan has 
taken up the cause, but what about India 
and Indonesia? They too must provide 
leadership, if this effort for peace is to 
have a chance. 

The President has recently suggested 
that the Soviet Union may ultimately 
agree to a nonproliferation treaty. This 
is good news for Asia—and, if such a 
treaty were consummated, would un- 
doubtedly strengthen the cause of peace, 
in Asia. 

Mr. President, the fires of conflict rage 
more deadly each day. They threaten to 
break out beyond the borders of Vietnam. 
Each day there is a greater need for 
American forces to hold the line in 
southeast Asia. We have accepted this 
task, and let no one mistake our resolu- 
tion. 

But for the sake of the people of Asia, 
for the men who must face death in the 
jungles of Vietnam, for every person on 
the face of this earth who fears a third 
world war, that the leaders of the world 
must painstakingly explore every turning 
in the labyrinth to peace. When we fail, 
we must chalk off each blind alley and 
patiently begin again. We must beware 
of pitfalls and avoid false hopes, but we 
must continue. This is the least we can 
do—and our friends, even our adversar- 
ies, would do well to heed danger and do 
likewise. 

Exurstr 1 
Tuts Is THE THIRD WORLD Wan 


There is no Mao but Mao, and Lin Piao is 
his prophet. That is what the past week's 
events in Peking boil down to. The com- 
muniqué from the Chinese communists’ cen- 
tral committee at the weekend, followed by 
the ominously martial rally in Peking on 
Thursday, with a uniformed Mao Tse-tung 
presenting his “close friend in combat” Lin 
Piao to the people, mark out unmistakably 
the path Mao means China to follow. It was 
predictable that the central committee, in 
the sort of words Stalin once made Russians 
use about him, would duly declare Mao Tse- 
tung a genius, the greatest marxist-leninist 
of our era.” After the Mao-organised purges 
of the last four months, and his baptism in 
the Yangtse last month, this was inevitable. 
Like all monopolists of temporal power, from 
the Roman emperors to Stalin, Mao is spend- 
ing his last years in arranging to become a 
god. 

What was not inevitable is the emergence 
of Marshal Lin Piao as China's number two, 
and the meaning this has for China's foreign 
policy. The only other Chinese mentioned 
by name among the encomiums to Mao in the 
central committee’s communiqué—and twice 
at that—is Lin Piao. At Thursday’s rally in 
Peking it was Lin Piao who took precedence 
immedately after Mao himself, before the 
country’s president and prime minister and 
the communist party's secretary-general. It 
was Lin Piao who made the main speech un- 
der the approving gaze of Chairman Mao. 
Sick man or not, palely self-effacing or not, 
the defense minister has risen to the rank of 
Mao's chief assistant and his successor-ap- 
parent. He has done this partly because he 
can speak for the army, and partly because 
he has loyally used the army as a guinea-pig 
for the “cultural revolution” dose of salts 
with which Mao is now purging the whole 
country. But Lin Piao has probably risen 
for another reason too, and this is bad news. 

A year ago Lin Piao wrote the famous 
article, “On People’s War,” which said that 
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China's foreign policy was to encourage guer- 
rila wars in the “countryside of the world“ 
Asia, Africa and Latin America—in order to 
encircle and destroy the imperialists in the 
“cities of the world,” North America and 
western Europe. The year that has passed 
since Lin Piao wrote his article has been a 
bad one for China’s foreign policy, in In- 
donesia, in Africa and now even in North 
Korea. It would have been reasonable to ex- 
pect China to whistle its revolutionary tune 
under its breath this year. Not a bit of it. 
‘The central committe has picked out the Lin 
Piao article for a pat on the back as a scien- 
tific analysis of the world revolution of our 
time.” And Mao has picked out Lin Piao as 
his chief assistant. The meaning is clear. 
Mao Tse-tung, now almost mystical in his 
certainty, is not backing down one inch from 
his hopes of ideological expans:on. 

This is the most important fact about Asia 
today. It is the background against which 
the debate on American policy in the Far 
East has to be measured. Whether the 
United States has a job to do in Asta is not, 
at bottom, something to be decided in Wash- 
ington. It has already been decided in 
Peking. The Americans were a Pacific power 
long before they became an Atlantic power. 
In Europe they have generally had a com- 
forting layer of friendly countries between 
them and their main potential enemy, Ger- 
many or Russia. Across the Pacific, there 
is nothing but cold water. That is why the 
Americans sent Commodore Perry to Japan 
a century ago, when all they were asking of 
Europe was to be left alone by it. It is why 
they now have virtually no choice but to 
resist what China is trying to do. No one 
else can. It will take the other Asians at 
least a decade to summon up the strength to 
look after China themselves. The British 
are still snarled up in the non-sequitur of 
thinking that belonging to Europe means not 
belonging to the rest of the world. The 
Russians took a long step in the right direc- 
tion at Tashkent this year, when they de- 
clared their interest in the stability of the 
Indian subcontinent; but they have still not 
been able to bring themselves to say out loud 
that China’s idea of universal revolution is 
& hell of a way to run the world. They 
probably will in the end. But meantime the 
Americans, and the Americans alone, are in 
& position to do something about the prob- 
lem-man of the 1960s; Mao the evangelist, 
with his hot gospel of guerrilla liberation 
tucked under his arm. 

None of this is really in dispute. Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, the most persistent and 
intelligent of President Johnson's critics, 
agrees that it is right for the United States 
to use its strength to establish a balance of 
power against the Chinese. The argument 
is about how much strength will be needed, 
and where it can best be applied. 

It can be argued that in the end the whole 
business of restraining China’s missionary 
zeal may turn out to be much easier than it 
looks right now. China is a very poor coun- 
try indeed. An article on page 720 argues 
that its chances of ever becoming a rich one, 
or even of building up a modestly successful 
industry, are much dimmer than most people 
have usually assumed. If China does re- 
main a poor country, its hope of inspiring 
revolutions all around the world will be 
rationed by the amount of help it can actu- 
ally send to would-be revolutionaries. And 
that, to be fair to Mao, is all he aims to do, 
He is not an expansionist in the sense of 
wanting to push China’s own territory beyond 
what he considers its historic boundaries. 
He just wants to spread the good word—but 
“out of the barrel of a gun.” Ten years 
hence, if China is still too poor to export 
many guns and many missionaries, Lin Piao's 
thesis about “the revolution of our time” 
could look as punctured as President Nasser's 
grandiose aims of the 1950s look now. This 
is the optimistic way of looking at things. 
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There is nothing wrong with hoping that the 
worst will not happen. But it is not a basis 
for policy. You look so stupid if the worst 
does come, Until and unless there is solid 
evidence that China does not intend to do 
what Lin Piao says it wants to do, or cannot 
do it, the only safe assumption for the Amer- 
loans or anybody else to make is that the 
Chinese mean every word they say. That is 
where any sober Asia policy starts from. 

That is where it starts from. Did it really 
have to lead to what is happening in Viet- 
nam? Mr. Johnson’s critics say that it need 
not have done. But lately it has looked very 
much as if some of the steam has been going 
out of the critics’ arguments. This is not 
because they like this singularly beastly war 
any better than they used to. Nobody does. 
It is because, if one leaves aside the marxists 
and the honourable pacifists, a good many 
of the critics are finding it increasingly hard 
to disagree with the basic premise of Mr. 
Johnson's policy—that it is at present Amer- 
ica’s Job to try to keep China's evangelism 
under control. Having accepted that, they 
then find it increasingly hard to suggest any 
positive alternative to doing it in Vietnam. 
And every time Mao Tse-tung does something 
that seems to justify everybody's worst fears, 
the critics’ job gets that much tougher. ... 

Mr, Lippmann, for his part, has walked 
into a couple of traps. He tried to argue on 
July 26th that there is no connection between 
the guerrilla war in Vietnam (“one small 
corner of the world”) and other possible 
guerrilla wars that might follow it elsewhere. 
But Marshal Lin Piao saw the connection all 
right for China's purposes in the article on 
people's war“ that the Peking central com- 
mittee has just commended: 

“The people in other parts of the world 
will see .. that what the Vietnamese peo- 
ple can do, they can do too.” 

That was one trap, and Mr. Lippmann 
dropped into it. The other is bigger and 
deeper, and goes right down to the funda- 
mental question about the whole war: how 
can you defend the non-communist parts of 
Asia unless you are ready to fight a war in 
Asia? Mr. Lippmann says, quite rightly, that 
with the single exception of Korea in 1950 
the United States has always avoided land 
wars in Asia like the plague. So he argues 
that the Americans should discharge their 
responsibility to the Asians by means of sea 
and air power alone—which means, in effect, 
by air power deployed from aircraft carriers 
and from islands off the Asian mainland. 
But Mr. Lippmann himself has scathingly 
pointed out how limited the uses of air 
power have been in Vietnam. If air power 
has not yet succeeded in tipping the scales 
in a war to which the Americans have com- 
mitted 300,000 troops, how on earth can it 
protect non-communist Asia all by itself? 

The blunt truth is that this is now an 
academic argument. China has nominated 
Vietnam as a test-case for what it claims 
to be a new kind of war. It is a land war, 
fought by relatively small formations of very 
brave men who are prepared to persist for 
years with the tactics of ambush and terror- 
ism until the other side’s nerve cracks. 
Those who believe that this technique of 
“people’s war” should be opposed, because 
its aim is to set up an unacceptable form of 
society, have little choice but to fight it on 
its own terms: that is, by a land war, It is 
not the “right war in the right place.” De- 
fensive wars seldom are. It is not the sort 
of war that the Americans will be able to 
bring themselves to fight time and time again 
in other parts of the world. But if it comes 
out right in Vietnam, it will with luck not 
have to be fought all over again elsewhere. 
If the dissident minority in South Vietnam 
fails to take power by force of arms, dissident 
minorities in other places will think twice 
before they believe Lin Piao’s tip that they 
are on to a winner. 
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But if the technique of “people’s war” 
does succeed in Vietnam, the past week’s 
events in Peking will take on a new light. 
Those who do not like the war in Vietnam, 
but equally do not want to see Mao Tse- 
tung’s beliefs sweeping across Asia in a 
wave of guerrilla wars, have a duty to ask 
themselves where else they think the wave 
can be stopped. Thailand? But the non- 
communist Thais are not going to call for 
help from a defeated American army, and 
in any case it is logistically much harder to 
get help into Thailand than into Vietnam. 
Burma? Not on the cards. India, then? 
But the mind swerves away from the diffi- 
culty of doing anything to help that fragile 
country if the guerrillas once get to work 
in West Bengal or Kerala or wherever. 

The fighting in Vietnam, it is said, could 
grow into the third world war. In a sense, 
it already is the third world war. It is not 
by the Americans’ choice that this has be- 
come a testing-ground for the theories of 
Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao. It need not 
have been. If there were any reasonable 
grounds for thinking that a communist vic- 
tory in Vietnam would not be followed by 
communist bids for power in the rest of 
Asia—starting in Thailand, and moving 
from there towards India—it would not be 
necessary to make a stand in Vietnam. It 
would not be necessary if Lin Piao had not 
written what he has written, and had not 
now been given Mao’s accolade for writing 
it. It would not be necessary if Russia were 
able to assert its authority over the com- 
munists of south-east Asia and guarantee 
that a stable truce line, like the line between 
the two parts of Germany, could be drawn 
along the Mekong between a communist In- 
dochina and a non-communist Thailand. 
If either of those things applied, a deal 
could be done in Vietnam tomorrow. The 
only losers would be those South Vietnamese, 
Buddhists and Catholics alike, who keep on 
telling anyone who will listen that they do 
not want to be ruled by communists. It 
would be a cynical deal; but it could be 
struck. 

The deal the Americans cannot reasonably 
be asked to strike is one that threatens to 
sell the pass to the whole of southern Asia. 
This is Mr. Johnson’s enormous problem 
It is also the problem of those who criticise 
his decision to take America into the war. 
Those of them—an increasing number—who 
agree that America has a responsibility to- 
wards the non-communists nations of Asia 
cannot dodge the question it poses. How 
else can you suggest holding the line, if not 
by fighting in Vietnam? 


AHEAD, AMERICAN HEALTH EDUCA- 
TION FOR AFRICAN DEVELOP- 
MENT FOUNDATION AND ITS 
GOOD DEEDS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as an 
American citizen, I am quite proud and 
very grateful, at the generous, philan- 
thropic exertions of a group of Americans 
calling themselves AHEAD, to serve man- 
kind’s needs. AHEAD, which stands for 
American Health Education for African 
Development, is carrying the tradition 
of private philanthropy in aid of the 
health of the people of Africa, a tradition 
which goes back to the time of the fabled 
Dr. Livingstone and includes the noble 
name of Albert Schweitzer. 

Since its creation in 1963, AHEAD has 
embarked on programs of nursing educa- 
tion, plant research, recruitment of spe- 
cialists and provision of training fellow- 
ships. A few days ago, I met with the 
president of the AHEAD Foundation, 
Mrs. Susan Bagley Bloom, to listen to a 
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laudable venture it has undertaken. Its 
latest project is the establishment of a 
nursing education center in the western 
African nation of Sierra Leone. The 
foundation is receiving full cooperation 
from the host government and is receiv- 
ing some support from the U.S. Agency 
for International Development. On its 
own, AHEAD must provide $400,000 for 
construction of necessary buildings. I 
offer my sincere hopes that my fellow 
citizens all across this land will partici- 
pate in this humanitarian undertaking. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks there be included in the RECORD a 
letter to me from Mr. William C. Gibbons, 
Director of Congressional Liaison, AID, 
regarding the activities of AHEAD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, among 
the peoples of Africa the scourge of dis- 
ease is a continuing threat to progress 
and to necessary economic development. 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the work of the AHEAD Founda- 
tion, and the fine example it has set for 
private American initiative in Africa. 


EXHIBIT 1 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, AGENCY 
FOR INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., August 24, 1966. 
Hon, THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR KUCHEL: Because of your 
interest in cases of participation in our pro- 
gram by private institutions, I wanted you 
to know of the help we are receiving from 
the American Health Education for Africa 
Development Foundation (AHEAD) of which 
Mrs. Susan Bagley Bloom is the founder and 
President. 

One of the countries in Africa being as- 
sisted by American public and private agen- 
cles is Sierra Leone. Since its independence 
in 1961, it has maintained a democratic gov- 
ernment respecting the rule of law, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, and freedom of speech. 
It has the oldest university in West Africa 
(Fourah Bay College) and is hospitable to 
private enterprise. 

Yet it needs assistance in its efforts to 
raise the level of well being of the Sierra 
Leone people. One of the important needs, 
as confirmed by a recent World Health Or- 
ganization study, is a Nurses Training 
School. And in response to a request from 
the Sierra Leone Government, a project has 
been established combining the efforts of a 
private American Foundation (AHEAD), the 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 
and the Sierra Leone Government. 

As its contribution to the Nursing Educa- 
tion project, AHEAD has agreed to provide 
$400,000 for construction of a nurse's dormi- 
tory and classroom building. AID is 
financing the professional services of four 
American nurses from Freedmen's Hospital, 
Washington, D.C. They are assisting as 
teachers and advisors in the new school. 
The nurses arrived at Freetown early this 
month, The Sierra Leone government, as its 
part of the project, will construct a nursing 
education center and provide operating ex- 
penses estimated at $56,000 a year. Although 
the government has a modest budget, it is 
keenly interested in the nursing project and 
is prepared to fulfill its responsibilities in 
making the school a successful undertaking. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM C. GIBBONS, 
Director, Congressional Liaison. 
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NEARLY $5 BILLION EARMARKED 
OVER 5-YEAR PERIOD FOR NEW 
AIRLINE PURCHASE OF PLANES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
State of California long has been recog- 
nized as a major breeding ground for 
outstanding advances in aeronautics and 
a major aircraft production source. 

Naturally, it was highly pleasing to 
learn that American Airlines are ear- 
marking almost $5 billion for procure- 
ment of new flight equipment over the 
next 5 years. This announcement car- 
ries momentous meaning, affecting both 
our broad national economy, as it ulti- 
mately will do, and the entire American 
transportation structure experiencing 
and looking forward to startling evolu- 
tionary changes. 

An interesting and challenging aspect 
of the situation is tha“ of all civil air- 
planes on order fully two-thirds are de- 
signed for short- and medium-haul op- 
eration. ‘This is good news for small 
communities in our Nation; they can an- 
ticipate better, more commodious, more 
attractive service as piston-driven air- 
craft are supplanted by new turboprop 
and pure-jet types. 

The current purchase intentions 
graphically demonstrate California’s 
key role in the airframe industry and the 
scope of the program also means that 
beneficial stimulus for employment and 
economic activity will be widespread 
across our Nation. Of the recorded pres- 
ent orders aggregating $4.8 billion, Cali- 
fornia manufacturers will produce 232, 
valued at $1.4 billion, most of them in 
plants in the Greater Los Angeles area. 

The concentration of procurement 
from California manufacturers con- 
tinues a long-established preference. Of 
all airline planes now in service, nearly 
63 percent have been built in my native 
State. Further evidence of the vital part 
our airframe industry plays in helping 
meet national needs lies in the fact that 
last year more than 33 percent of all pas- 
senger-miles flown throughout the entire 
United States were on planes which 
passed through, began, or ended flights 
in the State. 

The air transport industry has dem- 
onstrated boundless faith in the future 
by assuming such a heavy obligation to 
recognize the urgency of progress and 
sustaining its vigor. I congratulate the 
industry because the new and improved 
equipment will yield faster, pleasanter, 
more dependable service for passengers 
and shippers. These orders, besides 
stimulating plant expansion and provid- 
ing steady jobs for large numbers over 
an extended period, will reaffirm U.S. 
leadership in world aviation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
article published in the Washington Post 
of July 26 printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Over 5-Year PERIOD: $408 BILLION EAR- 
MARKED FOR NEW AIRLINE PLANES 
(By Paul G. Edwards) 
U.S. airlines currently are committed to 
buy $4.8 billion worth of new airplanes dur- 


ing the five years ending 1970, the Air 
Transport Association said yesterday. 
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This sum is equal to 86 per cent of the in- 
dustry's present $5.6 billion investment in 
aircraft and almost equals its $4:96 billion 
in gross revenues for 1965. 

The figures represent only firm orders for 
aircraft, excluding options and tentative or- 
ders for supersonic transports. 

The ATA said that the country’s sched- 
uled airlines have recently been reinvesting 
85 per cent of their revenues in new equip- 
ment and adding heavily to their debt for 
the purchase of planes, 


SOME DOUBTS RAISED 


It is this expanding debt that has raised 
doubts in some minds over the ability of the 
airline industry to absorb the costs of new 
aircraft being deyeloped—the jumbo jets 
that will cost about $25 million apiece and 
the SSTs that will range up to $40 million 
each. 

Only 25 jumbos, all 490-passenger Boeing 
747s, are Included in the current list of alr- 
planes on order. All 25 are to be delivered 
to Pan American World Airways. Others 
have been ordered by foreign airlines. 

Of the 825 planes to be delivered in the 
1966-70 period, the first 140 were delivered 
during the first six months of this year. 
Manufacturers are having some trouble keep- 
ing schedules, the ATA noted, partly because 
of demands of the war in Vietnam. About 
15 per cent of the 185 deliveries scheduled 
for the last six months of the year may go 
over to 1967, the Association said. 


DIVISION OF ORDERS 


The plane currently most popular with 
the airlines is the medium-range Boeing 727. 
The carriers have 223 of the 727s in service 
and another 177 on order. 

Of the short-range jets on order, the Doug- 
las DC-9 leads with 159 commitments, fol- 
lowed by the Boeing 737 with 71. 

In the long-range field, there are 90 Boeing 
707s and 73 Douglas DC-8s in order. The 707 
is the long-range leader with 212 in service, 
followed by the DC-8 with 135. 

The Fairchild-Hiller FH-227 leads in orders 
among turboprop aircraft with 56. The 
Lockheed Electra, with 116 in use by air- 
lines, is still the in-service leader among 
turboprops followed by the F-27, predecessor 
of the FH-227, with 50. 


MURDER IN THE REDWOOD 
GROVES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
this year, the administration recom- 
mended legislation to set aside an area 
of virgin redwood growth in northern 
California as a national park. 

I was pleased to introduce that legis- 
lation in the Senate, along with other 
Senators, Democrats and Republicans 
alike. 

Surely, any reasonable person would 
concede immediately that it is in the 
interest of the American people and the 
future of the great Republic to be able 
visually to recognize some of God’s won- 
ders which still exist on this globe 2,000 
years, in some instances, after they first 
began to live. 

We have had much trouble pushing 
our redwood legislation along. 

Yesterday in the Washington Post 
there was an excellent article by Merlo 
J. Pusey, entitled Murder in the Red- 
wood Groves,” which describes what is 
taking place in perhaps the last area of 
virgin redwoods, some of which were liv- 
ing at the time of Julius Caesar. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the Washington Post article appear 
in the Recor at this point. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MURDER IN THE REDWOOD GROVES 


(By Merlo J. Pusey) 

Oric, CaLtir.—Visitors drawn here by the 
rising controversy over the creation of a Red- 
woods National Park should prepare for a 
shock. What they encounter, along with the 
most famous trees in the country, is scarred 
and mangled arboreal graveyards. 

Many superb groves have been preserved in 
28 state parks containing more than 48,000 
acres of virgin redwoods. Great credit is due 
the conservation groups and the State of 
California for staying the ax and the chain 
saw in these areas. Yet the most vivid im- 
pression that many visitors carry away is the 
spectacle of denuded hillsides once glorious 
with trees that brushed the sky. 

A century ago, the awe-inspiring Sequoia 
Sempervirens—the tallest things alive—cov- 
ered nearly two million acres north of San 
San Francisco. Now only vestigial patches 
are left, and even in the parks the visitor is 
likely to be almost blown off the highway by 
a huge truck hauling another load of the 
national heritage to market. In the mill 
towns, sawdust burners befoul the air and 
cloud the sky. 

ONE DOLLAR AND TWENTY FIVE CENTS AN ACRE 


Once the t redwood forests be- 
longed to the Government. Shortsighted 
politicians practically gave them away. 

After the gold rush to California in 1849, 
thousands of disappointed miners sought to 
recoup their fortunes in the forests of the 
West. An indulgent Government sold them 
redwood lands for as little as $1.25 an acre 
under the Homestead Act. In many other 
instances, the Government collected nothing 
at all from poachers. It was an era of ex- 
ploitation, and no one in Washington was 
thinking of the consequences. 

By the turn of the century, virtually all 
the redwoods were in private hands. Then 
the big lumber companies began to move in. 
Now they have forced out most of the small 
owners and independent loggers. When the 
Government seeks to reclaim part of what 
it gave away, the big companies ask as much 
as $5000 to $10,000 an acre. 

This background is one strong reason why 
many conservationists insist that Congress 
should now plunge in with a major effort to 
correct a sorry phase of history by creating 
a Redwoods National Park, but there are 
many unresolved questions as to what form 
this national effort should take. Some 
groups, including the Save-the-Redwoods 
League, have been busy since 1918. Cali- 
fornia has been using its influence, authority 
and funds to set aside choice redwood groves 
since 1927. Should Congress merely round 
out the redwood groves already protected or 
should it undertake a major conservation 
effort of its own? 


A NATURAL CATHEDRAL 


After much controversy, the Johnson Ad- 
ministration committed itself to a redwood 
park of modest size near Crescent City and 
not far from the Oregon border. This 42,000- 
acre area would include two state redwood 
parks (Jedediah Smith and Del Norte Coast) 
and seven miles of attractive Pacific shore- 
line extending southward to the mouth of 
the Klamath River. 

Some of the most superb trees in existence 
are in the Jed Smith preserve. The mighty 
cinnamon-brown pillars of the Frank Stout 
Grove, rising to a height of 340 feet with one 
tree 20 feet in diameter, create the atmos- 
phere of acathedral. One is inclined to speak 
softly in the presence of this natural majesty. 

The monarchs that inhabit the remainder 
of the Mill Creek watershed are scarcely less 
impressive and three are enchanting walks 
along the Mill Creek Trail and the Nickerson 
Ranch Trail. This northern portion of the 
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Administration’s proposed park would also 
include a picturesque stretch of the Smith 
River, which already provides swimming, 
beaching and fishing and has campsites along 
its timbered banks. 

The Del Norte Coast Redwood State Park 
is less impressive, but it has a rare sweep 
of the big trees down to the Pacific shore 
and a beautiful drive within sight of the sea. 
There is an extensive beach, and nearby 
Crescent City is a favorite base for salmon 
fishing. 

Joining of the Jed Smith and Del Norte 
parks would bring all of the Mill Creek 
watershed under unified protection, a sig- 
nificant advantage. The disastrous floods of 
1955 demonstrated that supposedly protected 
redwoods may nevertheless be in critical 
danger unless the entire watershed in which 
they stand is under control. 

A very heavy storm took down more than 
500 giant trees on the flats of the Rockefel- 
ler Forest partly because the cut-over slopes 
of the Bull Creek watershed above acceler- 
ated the runoff. Since then, conservationists 
have been frantically buying. up and restor- 
ee the denuded watershed to protect the 

downstream. 


Bene all these pluses, the Administra- 
tion's park would have serious limitations. 
Most of the ancient trees that once covered 
the land between the two state parks have 
been cut. The section to be annexed north 
of Jed Smith is also an ugly wilderness of 
stumps. 

HELP NEEDED ELSEWHERE 

More serious is the complaint that this 
project would not make a major contribu- 
tion to the saving of redwoods now in peril. 
Many conservationists feel that the Mill 
Creek redwoods can be protected without 
Federal control and that the Redwood Na- 
tional Park should be located elsewhere. 

Their emphasis has centered attention on 
the Redwood Creek area near Orick. Edgar 
Wayburn, vice president of the Sierra Club, 
told a Senate Interior subcommittee in June 
that “a Redwood Creek park would add to 
the state parks four times as many acres of 
virgin forest as the proposed Mill Creek 
park.” The Redwood Creek drainage is said 
to offer the only large area of unbroken 
redwood forest outside the state parks. 

Creation of a national park combining the 
existing Prairie Creek Redwood State Park 
with a large part of the Redwood Creek drain- 
age was recommended by a National Park 
Service task force in 1964, Its position has 
been seriously weakened, however, by the 
slaughter of trees on the west side of Red- 
wood Creek. Some fine stands remain on 
the east bank and up the slopes, but even 
so, a trip up Redwood Creek is somewhat 
disappointing. 

Its valley is rather narrow and the slopes 
steep. Some experts insist that its trees do 
not match the scenic quality of those in 
Rockefeller Forest, Mill Creek or Prairie 
Creek. 

This judgment is not necessarily altered 
by the fact that Redwood Creek has the 
tallest known trees in the world. One of its 
giants soars 367 feet, 

PENALTY OF ISOLATION 

In deference to the public interest in the 
tallest trees, Interlor Secretary Udall pro- 
posed that they be saved as a separate unit 
of the Redwoods National Park. But this 
tiny preserve of 1400 acres in Redwood Creek 
would be many miles from the main body 
of the Administration’s park on Mill Creek. 
Considering the frequency of floods in this 
area, some experts fear that the tallest trees 
would not long survive as an isolated group. 
With other parts of the watershed cut over 
as lumbering continues, the tallest trees 
would be exposed to heavy gravel invasions 
from the stream. 

This is one reason for the strong sentiment 
in fayor of locating the national park on 
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Redwood Creek. The effect would be to save 
the tallest trees and much of the extensive 
watershed on which they stand. 

The No. 1 plan of the Park Service task 
force called for a 53,600-acre park in this 
area. The Sierra Club would add about 40,- 
000 acres to this, making a large park which 
might cost from $140 million to $400 mil- 
lion. This price tag is the big problem. 

Included in this complex would be one of 
the finest of the state parks (Prairie Creek) 
and the Golden Bluffs, a wild and pictur- 
esque beach with an elk herd and the scenic 
gem of the whole area—Fern Canyon. The 
almost vertical walls of this winding gorge 
are covered with ferns and moss. Its minia- 
ture loveliness is in striking contrast to the 
soaring trees only a short distance away. 

There is still some talk of locating the 
Redwoods National Park in Rockefeller For- 
est of Humboldt State Park with the addi- 
tion of some 31,000 acres of public land in 
the King Range area between Humboldt and 
the Pacific. Here is to be found the mag- 
nificent Avenue of the Giants, but this is the 
region which has suffered severely from 
flooding and it offers little opportunity for 
the conservation of redwoods that are not al- 
ready in public ownership. 


LONG-RUN ECONOMY 


No doubt the choice will be between Mill 
Creek and the Smith River on one hand and 
Redwood and Prairie Creeks on the other. 
If Congress is in an expansive mood, it may 
well choose the bolder and more costly plan. 
There is a realistic way of looking at it, 

In the past, conservation agencies have 
invested about $25 million in redwood lands 
that today are probably worth $250 million. 
A park that might cost $150 million today 
would doubtless be worth many times that 
sum a few years hence when virgin redwoods 
on private lands will be rare. 

And apart from intrinsic values, the less 
costly effort may well be a source of reproach 
to our children if they have to view redwood 
graveyards where once stood the crowning 
glory of nature. 


AID TO INDONESIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
recent days, there have been a number 
of obviously inspired stories suggesting 
that the United States is getting ready 
to start again an aid program to In- 
donesia. For example, an article in the 
New York Times of August 27 expresses 
the hope that the United States can start 
granting aid on an emergency basis. It 
points out that President Johnson may 
be urged to issue a Presidential deter- 
mination of the kind required by law 
before the program can be resumed. 

The article observes, also, that— 

Eventually the United States hopes to have 
a full complement of officers from its Agency 
for International Development. 


The article continues: 


They would work in the United States 
Embassy here and not in a separate building 
as before, 


Mr. President, we seem never to learn. 
It was only after the Sukarno govern- 
ment had forced the United States to 
abandon its aid program and ejected 
USIA that the American presence be- 
came meager enough to permit the in- 
digenous nationalist forces in Indonesia 
to turn on and turn out representatives 
of Peking and the Soviet Union. It was 
the overwhelming presence of represent- 
atives of the Communist countries which 
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helped to precipitate the bloody events of 
early this year. 

I am not against the renewal of aid to 
Indonesia. But I seriously question the 
wisdom of renewing that aid in a frame- 
work of the overwhelming presence which 
always seems to have accompanied 
American aid programs. 

I would hope the administration would 
do everything it can to make Indonesia 
a trial case for the inauguration of a 
multilateral aid program so that the 
United States will not need to bear the 
burden of the rich patron helping and 
guiding the impoverished poor relation. 

I commend to the administration an 
editorial in the New York Times of 
August 25, 1966, where it is pointed 
out that— 

To embrace the country’s new rulers 
publicly could well hurt them. 


The editorial continues that— . 


Multilateral channels certainly are in- 
dicated as the wisest means of providing 
such ald. 


I ask unanimous consent to insert 
the article from the New York Times 
of August 27, and the New York Times 
editorial of August 25, 1966, in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 27, 1966] 


RENEWED U.S. AID TO DJAKARTA URGED—TURN -= 
ING POINT EXPECTED IN RELATIONS WITH 
INDONESIA 


DJAKARTA, INDONESIA, August 26.—The 
State Department is preparing a report for 
President Johnson recommending that he 
authorize renewal of large-scale American aid 
to Indonesia, 

Informed sources here said today that 
President Johnson was expected to issue a 
"Presidential determination,” required by 
law before the aid program could be resumed. 

The statement would be expected to ex- 
plain that continued United States aid to 
Indonesia was “in the national interest” and 
to express confidence in Indonesia's ability to 
put such aid to good use. 

Observers viewed this expected Presiden- 
tial determination” as a crucial turning point 
in Indonesian-American relations, severely 
damaged by Indonesia’s pro-Peking policy 
before last fall's unsuccessful Communist 
coup. 

The United States had sent about $800- 
million worth of aid to Indonesia country 
before the program ended in March, 1965. 

The informed sources indicated that Indo- 
nesia already had presented a number of 
Specific requests for aid, mainly in areas of 
food, fibers and spare parts. Indonesian of- 
ficials have emphasized that they hope the 
United States can start granting aid “on an 
emergency basis” before the end of the year. 


RECENT MOVES CITED 


American officials here have recommended 
that the United States comply with at least 
some of Indonesia's requests. They have 
pointed to Indonesia’s agreement with Ma- 
laysia, ending her three-year confrontation 
of that nation, and decisions of the People's 
Consultative Congress last June as signs that 
Indonesia's present leaders will govern the 
country in a responsible manner, 

The Congress, besides revoking President 
Sukarno’s of President for Life, recommended 
that the Government change its economic 
and foreign policies, In recent years Indo- 
nesia issued a series of regulations restrict- 
ing private enterpirse while promoting So- 
olalism. 
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Eventually the United States hopes to have 
a full complement of officers from its Agency 
for International Development. They would 
work in the United States Embassy here and 
not in a separate building as before. 

The first tangible sign of re-introduction 
of the American aid program was the per- 
manent assignment here of a “program econ- 
omist,” now making preliminary analyses 
of specific requests by the Indonesian 
Government, 

Stephen Ives, associate assistant Far East 

tor for the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development, leaves Indonesia to- 
morrow after a three-day fact-finding 
mission. 


WASHINGTON AWAITS REPORT 


He is expected to report to Washington on 
the extent of the Indonesian Government's 
needs and on technical and legal problems of 
resuming the program. 

The United States was reported to hope to 
resume the United States Information Serv- 
ice program, which was discontinued last 
year in Indonesia. A U.S. I. S. officer recently 
was assigned to the American consulate in 
Surabaya, capital of East Java and Indone- 
sia’s second largest city. 

American sources said the United States 
did not expect to reopen American libraries, 
run by the U.S.1.S. and sometimes the object 
of anti-American demonstrations, because 
they would make obvious targets for more 
such demonstrations, More information 
officers might return, however, to run separate 
educational and cultural programs. 

One aspect of a return of American 
influence to Indonesia might be the reopening 
of the country for American investment. 
Indonesian officials have indicated their de- 
sire for foreign investment, at least on a 
limited scale. They also have said they are 
ready to negotiate debts involved in national- 
izing private enterprises owned by foreigners. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 25, 1966] 
Am FoR INDONESIA 


While Americans have been absorbed with 
Vietnam, a politica] upheaval of far greater 
importance has been under way in Southeast 
Asia’s richest, most populous and potentially 
most powerful country. The army take-over 
in Indonesia, after an abortive left-wing 
coup, has halted a twenty-year trend toward 
Communist ascendancy that was accom- 
panied by adventurism abroad and economic 
decline at home. 

The outcome of Indonesia’s internal con- 
flict is not yet certain, however. President 
Sukarno, shunted to one side, remains in 
office. The army hesitates to remove him 
because he remains the symbol of national 
independence and unity; he retains wide- 
spread support in the country—and even 
some backing in the armed forces. The na- 
tion's two largest political parties have en- 
tered into a tacit alliance with Sukarno to 
strengthen their own influence. 

Meanwhile, economic problems abound. 
And the staggering mass slaughter of Com- 
munists and pro-Communists—which took 
the lives of an estimated 150,000 to 400,000— 
has left a legacy of subsurface tension that 
may not be eased for generations. 

This situation, described by Times corre- 
spondent Seymour Topping in a series of 
articles concluding today, raises critical ques- 
tions for the United States. Washington 
wisely has not intruded into the Indonesia 
turmoil. To embrace the country’s new rul- 
ers publicly could well hurt them. They 
themselves want to retain a neutralist pos- 
ture. 

There is an urgent need for a large inter- 
national loan—perhaps as much as a half- 
billion dollars—to fund Indonesia’s debts, 
Stabilize the currency, finance essential im- 
ports, halt inflation and start economic re- 
covery. Multilateral channels certainly are 
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indicated as the wisest means of providing 
such aid. 

The approaching meetings of the Asian 
Development Bank and the Tokyo Club” of 
Indonesia’s non-Communist creditors are 
where the initial steps should be taken. But 
more will be needed, and it is vital that the 
United States play a positive role in build- 
ing an international aid consortium. 

Indonesia is deeply fragmented by politi- 
cal, religious and regional conflicts. The 
danger of civil war persists. Early progress 
toward economic revival could provide un- 
derpinning for the political stability Indo- 
nesia needs. 


DROUGHT AND WATER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor at this point a statement pre- 
pared by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JorDAN] on the subject of drought and 
water development, and a resolution 
adopted by the Eastern Idaho Chambers 
of Commerce. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JORDAN OF IDAHO 


The drought of 1966 in the State of Idaho 
has again emphasized the need to conserve 
every drop of runoff from our watersheds. A 
good share of our precipitation falls in the 
winter and early spring. When there is frost 
in the ground, if the weather turns unseason- 
ably warm or if we have warm spring rains, 
the runoff from our mountains becomes un- 
manageable. High water overflows the banks 
of our streams and rivers causing flood dam- 
age to our farms, towns, highways, bridges 
and railway lines. Valuable top soil is 
washed away and fish life is damaged because 
of siltation. Precious water badly needed 
during the summer and fall seasons is 
wasted. In a low rain and snow year this 
waste permits the devastating effects of 
drought. 

We can, through proper range and forest 
management and through constructing dams 
on our watersheds and using every possibility 
for additional storage, stabilize and control 
for full utilization our all-important water 
resources. In addition to flood control and 
irrigation, we can develop electrical power 
and use the reservoirs behind dams for swim- 
ming, boating, fishing and other water sports. 
Picnic and camping areas can be developed 
along reservoir shores and the streams below 
dams can be improved for fishing and recrea- 
tion because their channels will be per- 
manently improved. 

Water development programs that have 
been carried out in Idaho are the result of 
the full cooperation of Idaho people, the State 
Legislature and Idaho’s Congressional dele- 
gation. The Congress of the United States 
has always been helpful to us and the Federal 
money that has been furnished to reimburs- 
able reclamation is being repaid on schedule. 

On March 1, 1966, Congressman GEORGE 
HANSEN and I wrote the Secretary of the 
Interior and asked that studies be made by 
the Bureau of Reclamation on several Eastern 
Idaho projects as a development package. 
Included were the Lynn Crandall Dam which 
I suggested several years ago to replace 
Burns Creek, a recharge of the Snake River 
Plain lava beds with flood waters through 
diversion dams which I have been advocating 
since before coming to the Senate in 1962, a 
two dam project on the Wood River which 
would furnish irrigation, flood control and 
stabilize one lake level for recreation near 
the famous Sun Valley and two low level 
dams near Thousand Springs for pooling of 
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return flow water which could be pumped 
back for use on such divisions as the 
Salmon Falls tract, the Oakley Fan and the 
Raft River. Other members of Idaho’s Con- 
gressional delegation have supported this 
proposal. 

I am pleased at the favorable response re- 
ceived from all over Idaho on the plan. An 
indication of this support is a resolution 
adopted by the Eastern Idaho Chambers of 
Commerce at a meeting in Rexburg on 
August 20, 1966. 

RESOLUTION OF EASTERN IDAHO CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE 


Whereas, the Eastern Idaho Chambers of 
Commerce meeting in Rexburg, Idaho this 
20th day of August, 1966, have recognized the 
prime importance of industrial, municipal 
and agricultural water in the development 
of the State of Idaho and of Eastern Idaho 
in particular, and, 

Whereas, the Eastern Idaho Chambers of 
Commerce are greatly concerned with the 
necessity of the fullest development of high 
altitude water storage and other headwater 
sources, and, 

Whereas, there is now pending considera- 
tion of legislation for a Southeastern Idaho 
development project and a Southwestern 
Idaho development project: Now therefore be 
it 

Resolved, That the Governor, members of 
the State legislature, the Idaho State Water 
Development Board, members of the Idaho 
Congressional delegation and members of the 
Congress be urged to coordinate all water 
development planning projects to encourage 
the fullest possible development of all waters 
in the State of Idaho following the principal 
of upstream project development first and 
including underground aquifers by re- 
charge projects suggested by reports of fed- 
eral agencies and all other source water de- 
velopment and that these groups be further 
urged to initiate other appropriate action 
to insure the completest possible develop- 
ment of our water resources, and that, fur- 
thermore, be it 

Resolved, That this organization go on rec- 
ord as requesting these agencies of the vari- 
ous governmental units to work together in 
bringing about this fullest possible develop- 
ment at the earliest possible date. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ALEX D. CREEK, 
President. 

Attest: 

Bos STEILING, 
Secretary. 


THE KEY TO FREEDOM—ADDRESS 
BY HON. WILLIAM BENTON, U.S. 
AMBASSADOR TO UNESCO, AU- 
GUST 29, 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
when one thinks of U.S. influence 
throughout the world, one tends to think 
in terms of military and economic might. 
Another powerful force, although a sub- 
tler one, is the use of the English lan- 
guage. Indeed, English has become the 
“international” language. 

This fact is ably pointed out in a 
speech given on August 18 by former 
U.S. Senator William Benton, of Con- 
necticut. Senator Benton, now U.S. Am- 
bassador to UNESCO and publisher of 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, made the 
address to the annual convention of 
Hadassah. 

I ask unanimous consent that his re- 
marks be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection; the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue KEY To FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator William Benton, Hadas- 
sah’s 52d national convention, Tuesday 
evening, August 16, 1966, Sheraton Boston 
Hotel, Boston, Mass.) 

It is a unique experience to receive an 
award, the first of a new series, which, if 
Hadassah's publicity is to be believed, is in- 
spired by my own career, I am deeply moved 
by your charity and grace. As my old friend 
and colleague Governor Stevenson once said, 
after a particularly generous introduction, 
“I don’t know whether Madam Chairman is 
going to Heaven for her charity, or to Hell 
for her falsehoods.” 

However, any momentary lapse in your 
selection process in my own case is more 
than atoned for in your choice of the re- 
cipient of the second Key to Freedom Award, 
my friend Orville Freeman, a distinguished 
governor and a powerful Cabinet member 
with the stamina of an agricultural Moses. 

What could be more appropriate than for 
Hadassah to plan a series of awards bearing 
the name “Key to Freedom”? The story of 
Hadassah is one of the forging and the self- 
less sharing of keys to freedom. Since your 
founding by that great woman among great 
American women, Henrietta Szold, your his- 
tory has been written large in generous re- 
sponse wherever humankind has beckoned 
for assistance, 

If your children and your husbands do not 
know sufficiently of Hadassah’s deeds of edu- 
cation and mercy, they may learn something 
of them in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Its article on Hadassah was written by that 
distinguished scholar, humanist and Zionist, 
Abram Sachar, the President of Brandeis 
University which I have the honor to serve 
as a trustee. 

I am told that the word Hadassah goes 
back to a Babylonian word for bride. An- 
other meaning of Hadassah is myrtle branch. 
And I find that the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica says of myrtle that it was “held by the 
ancients as sacred to Venus and used as an 
emblem of love“. I shall not talk about 
these classical and delectable themes of 
yours. I have selected a theme perhaps 
more suitable for the publisher of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica, and of the Merriam- 
Webster Unabridged Dictionary. My theme 
will be the English language as a potential 
key to freedom. Some of you may find this 
subject controversial. Some of you may 
even object to it. But at least it seems to 
me more suitable for a speech at a banquet 
than does Venus and the emblems of love. 
Or at least for a speech so soon after dinner. 

Except for our lexicographers and linguis- 
tic scholars, most Americans haven’t noticed 
the remarkable growth of our English 
language around the earth. For example, 
I’ve observed that in Paris, the home of the 
world language of recent centuries, about 
two-thirds of UNESCO’s work is now con- 
ducted in English. Twenty years ago it was 
only a half. The late Edward Murrow—one 
of my successors in charge of the United 
States Information Agency—agreed with me 
that no objective of that agency over the 
next one hundred years could be more im- 
portant than the spread of the English 
language. Ed Murrow’s and my agreement 
here wasn’t chauvinism, though to some it 
may seem so—as indeed this speech to some 
may sound chauvinistic, Nor were we verg- 
ing into so-called cultural imperialism— 
though this speech may lay me open to the 
charge. Mr. Murrow and I felt that this ob- 
jective was in the world’s interest, and not 
merely that of the United States. The 
greater interest of the United States is the 
interest of the world. 

In our own time, English has supplanted 
French as the principal language in the 
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world of diplomacy, in the marketplace and 
even the boudoir, and it has ousted French 
as the language most useful to the traveler 
everywhere in Europe except in France and 
Belgium—and throughout most of the rest 
of the world. 

The French government continues to 
resist. Indeed. it yelpsin anguish. A couple 
of years ago President de Gaulle instructed 
the members of the French Academy to 
write their communications in French. I 
was amused when Roger Seydoux, the 
French Ambassador to the UN, wrote me in 
French from his office in New York to con- 
gratulate me on my 65th birthday. Yet he 
knows that I do not speak French, and he 
speaks English as well as Ido. Thus France 
aggressively continues to promote its lan- 
guage. France boasts the teaching of French 
in 30,000 all-French schools throughout the 
world. (In the case of Nicaragua alone, 
when I was Assistant Secretary of State 
twenty years ago, I recall there were seven 
radio broadcasts of French lessons each week 
under the sponsorship of the French gov- 
ernment.) 

But English has come to the front rapidly 
in the last century, largely as a result of the 
swift increase in the population of the 
United States and of the British dominions— 
but also stimulated by the role of English 
in commerce, communications, science and 
technology. In our country we produced 
not merely new population but a popula- 
tion literate in English—because of our 
early commitment to universal education. 
Today the growth of English in world-wide 
popularity continues to accelerate. Indeed, 
in the twenty-one years since World War II, 
English has advanced further than in the 
entire preceding century. Inventions that 
make communications between nations 
easier have inevitably lent themselves to the 
spread of English, notably motion pictures, 
radio and television. Even though non-En- 
glish sub titles may be used in the movies or 
TV, the English-language voices inevitably 
carry impact—and create the desire to un- 
derstand. 

Both World Wars took millions of Ameri- 
cans and English into places where they had 
never been before. Today airplane travel 
takes American tourists and businessmen 
almost everywhere. And wherever American 
tourists go, they carry the English 
in their brief cases. And let us not overlook 
our visitors from abroad; 90,000 foreign stu- 
dents are attending American colleges and 
universities at any one time and they carry 
home an improved mastery of our language. 

Even the embarrassing reluctance of 
Americans to learn foreign languages has 
helped promote our language. 

The thrust behind the growth of English 
in our time has of course been further 
accelerated by the economic and military 
strength of the United States. The scien- 
tific and technological preeminence of the 
English-speaking peoples has stimulated the 
demand for English in the new and under- 
developed countries. African countries, even 
when they try to emphasize indigenous lan- 
guages, turn to English as a language of in- 
struction—to implement their educational, 
technological and social development. Sci- 
entists throughout the world increasingly 
use English, merely as an example, in dis- 
cussing atomic physics among themselves. 
And many seek to publish their findings in 
English to assure the widest possible inter- 
national circulation. 

In aviation, in shipping, in sports, English 
is already a near universal language. When 
a Russian pilot seeks the control tower at 
Cairo, Egypt, for a landing, the conversation 
will be in English. When you fly to Israel, 
the stewardess announces your arrival in 
Hebrew, French and English. But the flight 
operation and maintenance of the Israeli 
airline, El Al, is carried on in English—even 
within Israel. The code of the International 
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Civil Aviation Organization provides that 
“in the absence of an ‘international lan- 
guage’ ”, pilots have the right to request 
guidance in English anywhere in the world. 

It is estimated that some 70 percent of 
the world’s mail is written in h and 
60 percent of the world’s broadcasts are in 
English. 

There are 41,000 teachers of English in the 
Soviet Union. Is this not tacit recognition 
that English, not Russian, has become the 
world language of science? English, not 
Russian, is becoming the auxiliary language 
of nation after nation. Every year the Soviet 
Union produces 100 million books for export 
in English, French, German and Spanish, and 
the major emphasis by far is on English. 
English is compulsory for eight years’ school- 
ing in Japan, where there are 70,000 English 
teachers in secondary schools alone. It is 
compulsory in a growing number of coun- 
tries. 

For at least 270 millions in the world to- 
day, English is the primary language, the 
mother tongue. Of the three-quarters of 
the world’s population who speak the twelve 
main existing languages, this constitutes 
only eleven percent. Twenty-five percent of 
them speak some form of Chinese, and eight 
point three percent speak Russian. But in 
the last four hundred years, the proportion 
of native speakers of English in the world 
has increased five-fold. In addition, another 
270 million people, another eleven percent, 
now speak English as a second language—a 
total of more than half a billion who speak 
our language. This almost equals the num- 
ber who speak the various dialects of 
Chinese, 

The remaining quarter of the earth’s popu- 
lation speaks nearly three thousand so-called 
natural languages, Here is indeed a tower 
of Babel, and this figure dramatizes the need 
of mankind for a single tongue of universal 
intellectual discourse. Seven hundred lan- 
guages, in total, have been invented to pro- 
vide the single tongue, but none has taken 
hold. What is the choice before the world? 
Short of a world conquest by the Russians 
or the Chinese, it is a clear choice; it is 


Should I deplore the tendency of newly- 
independent nations to seek the develop- 
ment of an indigenous language, as a pri- 
mary language, even if it is spoken by only 
a handful? Perhaps this desire is a tempo- 
rary aspect of an ardent nationalism. Gaelic, 
for example, is required in the schools of 
Ireland, but it is not prospering. Some ob- 
servers believe an indigenous language is 
psychologically indispensable to the cohesion 
of new nations; there have been bloody riots 
on this issue in India and Ceylon. Some 
educators believe that the early years of 
school are best taught in the language the 
child hears at home. This may be true, 
I shall not judge. But I point out that 
English is becoming indispensable at the 
higher levels of education. All of the read- 
ings in the more advanced courses at Hebrew 
University in Jerusalem are in English, 

In his article, Language Barrier to Inter- 
national Life: English as an International 
Language”, Professor Nesiah, describing his 
experiences in Southeast Asia, declares: 

“Amidst the contending nationalisms we 
can perceive an emerging world of com- 
munity, a new mankind conscious of its com- 
mon destiny. . . . Now, with no premedi- 
tated plan, English has become the language 
of much of this inter-communication. It 
was, paradoxically enough, the main lan- 
guage used in the Asian Relations Confer- 
ence in New Delhi, the Afrasian Conference 
in Bandung, and the conference of Heads of 
African States in Addis Ababa. It would 
seem impracticable and unwise to refuse the 
aid of this ready-made tool of easy communi- 
cation, no longer the King-Emperor's English 
but the self-chosen language of the free 
peoples.“ : 
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Many peoples—perhaps most—believe their 
own native language excells all others. Cer- 
tainly the French most passionately among 
all European nations believe this. They are 
our principal avowed opponents to the teach- 
ing of English. They were the first nation 
in the modern world deliberately to promote 
their language—as a cardinal aim of their 
foreign policy—and through it their cul- 
ture—around the world. In our time, since 
you ladies were infants—and I, alas, a grown 
man—English, to the despair of the French 
government, has been corrupting the 
vaunted linguistic purity of French—even in 
France, Anglais, the French complain, has 
corrupted “Francais” into what is mockingly 
called Franglais“. Paris, the temple of the 
French language, is spattered with Frang- 
lais, Parisians eat American-style quick 
lunches at “le snack bar“, dance to “le jazz 
hot” at “le night club”, and worry about 
“le parking” for “le shopping” at “le drug 
store”. We Americans use French expres- 
sions constantly here, and we are delighted 
with them. The language we Americans 
speak is a product of many cultural streams, 
and is constantly being enriched. It is not 
by nature a national language. 

I suspect the French are going to have to 
resign themselves to more and more “Frang- 
lais”. Let those who object call the process 
an accident of history rather than due to 
any intrinsic merit in the English language. 
Even the French must ultimately confess 
that English has become the language more 
people are seeking to acquire than any lan- 
guage in history. 

President Johnson implies recognition of 
this when he declares: “An increase in the 
knowledge of English can contribute directly 
to greater understanding among nations. It 
can also be the means of assuring access to a 
treasure house of man's knowledge about 
himself—about his political experiments, his 
philosophies, and his inner human needs.” 

Is it not obvious that, if the world is to 
achieve a peace based on understanding rath- 
er than on mutual fear—if it is to solve such 
universal problems as civil rights and civil 
liberties—is it not obvious that it must de- 
velop the broadest kind of dialogue among 
the peoples of the earth? In the old days 
such problems were supposed to be solved 
by the diplomats and statesmen while the 
people hoped the diplomats knew what they 
were doing. Today, with mass communica- 
tions, there is a great new dimension to the 
global dialogue. Is it too much to hope 
that, through the sheer force of will of the 
peoples of the world, their instinctive hope 
for peace, their love of those things dearest 
to them—home, family, security, freedom— 
is it too much to hope that there can come 
a new chance for solutions to the universal 
problems—perhaps & last, best chance? If 
this dialogue is as crucial as I think it is, 
isn’t it obvious that it would be greatly 
speeded up and implemented if conducted 
in a universal language? 

Today the United States Government— 
through AID, the Peace Corps, USIA, the De- 
fense Department and the Department of 
State—is casually engaged in teaching Eng- 
lish abroad—with the little finger of its left 
hand. At any one time 35,000 men and 
women from 45 countries are studying Eng- 
lish under Defense Department auspices. 
This is said to be the world’s largest student 
body for English—though I am not prepared 
to examine the kind of English taught! 

But United States policies by and large 
have been sloppily conceived and imperfectly 
coordinated. This has led to fragmentation 
of efforts. It has inhibited an effective 
overall attack. The aim of the government 
as a whole, I suggest tonight, should be ad- 
mitted openly and avowedly as the teaching 
of English on a world scale. 

I have been told it might be possible to 
teach English to another 500,000,000 people 
for less than $2 billion, Is this too much? 
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I suspect that it is, at least at present. But 
let us examine it as a goal. It is about one- 
fifth of the annual cost of the war in Viet- 
nam, 

The first and most obvious need is for bet- 
ter coordination of the present activities of 
our government and those of Great Britain. 
Our goals here are identical. 

For a start I propose that the British 
and American governments think in terms 
of doubling, then quadrupling, our present 
efforts. The USIA estimates that its budget 
for teaching English would have to be tripled 
to meet the urgent demand for its overseas 
courses; in some countries it would have to 
be increased ten-fold merely to meet present 
demand. Specifically, I propose: 

(1) That the U.S. government seek to work 
out a major cooperative effort with Britain, 
Canada and other English-speaking coun- 
tries; 

(2) That the United States enlist the co- 
operation of private organizations and foun- 
dations to underwrite special research to 
determine the most effective methods for 
teaching English as a foreign language, and 
for promoting such teaching. 

The new techniques of films, filmstrips, 
and programmed self-instruction have much 
to offer and should be utilized on a vast 
scale, coupled with radio and TV. I empha- 
size again that this is not because of any 
special pride of ours in the English lan- 
guage—but as a humanistic service to the 
spread of knowledge and the advancement of 
communication among men. I suspect that 
such an effort may pay off in benefits to the 
developing countries at a far higher level 
per dollar than most of our AID programs. 
(The State of Israel, I’m told, has shown 
what can be accomplished in teaching He- 
brew to people who have never spoken the 
language—and teaching it quickly, through 
the ULPAN System.) 

(3) That our Administration support and 
the Congress adopt legislation to encourage 
young Americans to teach English abroad. 
NDEA loans to college students now are for- 
given at the rate of ten percent a year for 
a maximum of five years if the recipient en- 
gages in teaching after graduation. I sug- 
gest that new legislation set a forgiveness 
rate of 20 percent for each year (to a maxi- 
mum of five) that a graduate teaches Eng- 
lish in a foreign country. 

(This proposal will not only help to fill 
the thirsty pipeline with teachers of English, 
but it will return these teachers to the 
United States better educated, and better 
teachers in their own land.) 

(4) I call on the United States to launch 
a far more aggressive unilateral effort within 
other nations—in teaching English as a sec- 
ond and avowedly international language. 

What I am saying tonight seems so obvious 
that I wondered as I wrote this speech that 
it is being said so rarely. Do you know about 
the man who went to an analyst and said, 
“Doctor, I can’t remember anything”. The 
doctor asked, “How long has this been going 
on?” The patient replied, How long has 
what been going on?“ My purpose tonight 
is to tell you that something is going on, 
to enlist your help in remembering, and to 
get help from you to ensure that much more 
goes on in future. 

In 1950, a Gallup poll showed that seventy- 
six percent of the people polled in the United 
States, Canada, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Finland favored the teaching of one lan- 
guage in all the world’s schools—from kin- 
dergarten up—so that the new generations 
would grow up with the ability to speak and 
understand, in addition to their respective 
national languages, one tongue that would 
have universal currency and validity”. (Only 
fifteen percent of the people interviewed were 
opposed to this, and nine percent were unde- 
cided.) Six years ago, in a similar poll in 
the United States alone, the majority had 
grown by eight percentage points. 
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So the world public seems to understand 


the problem, and the opportunity. But 
where is the leadership required for more 
concerted action? The leadership has been 
lacking because the Americans and the 
English, unlike the French, like to pay trib- 
ute to cultural diversity and fear the charge 
of chauvinism. But we are dealing here with 
the spread of knowledge, with sharing the 
secrets of the ages, and with the opportunity 
to discover the secrets of tomorrow. In 
these terms, is not this task of teaching Eng- 
lish as the international language one of the 
most important before us Americans? And 
one of the most important before Hadassah? 
Is it not a key to freedom—freedom of man’s 
mind from ignorance and the inability to 
communicate with his fellows? 

I leave you with my profound thanks for 
your award, but also with a challenge, and 
with a question which I hope you will 
ponder, 

The challenge: can Hadassah help provide 
the leadership I have called for? Can you 
help unlock that door? 

The question: Marshall McLuhan, who 
seems to have become the high priest among 
communications theorists, asks us to sup- 
pose that, overnight, all the peoples of Asia, 
all the peoples of Africa, all the peoples of 
Latin America, suddenly acquired a common 
language with us and each other. How 
would that change our attitudes and their 
conduct? How would it change the outlook 
for human survival and human develop- 
ment? 

Is there any reasonable choice—except the 
common language of English? This ques- 
tion I hope you will ponder. 


MANCHESTER, N.H., REVIVES A 
WORLD WAR II CUSTOM 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, it seems 
to me that many of our young people 
who are called to military service in ever- 
increasing numbers must feel that their 
departure from home is of little interest 
to anyone except their immediate fami- 
lies. Yet, this represents a major step 
in their lives, and in some cases, it means 
unfortunately that they will have de- 
parted not to return, Too often, they 
must feel they are little more than a 
statistical report in the public press 
when, in fact, they are becoming part of 
the community in the fullest sense. 
They are fulfilling the most demanding 
function of citizenship, although fre- 
quently their contribution seems to go 
unnoticed. 

It is gratifying, therefore, to know that 
the United Fund of Greater Manchester, 
N.H., has revived a World War II custom, 
of which Albert F. Mattison, executive 
director of the United Fund, was inno- 
vator, of holding public ceremonies for 
young servicemen en route to basic train- 
ing at various military installations of 
the several services. This is done, in 
Mr. Mattison’s words, to show that “we 
do care about what they are doing in 
serving their Nation during its present 
perils.” 

Reportedly, Manchester is the only 
city in the country presently conducting 
such a program, although it is hoped the 
idea and practice will spread. Typical 
of the program was the sendoff given 
recently to 26 New Hampshire enlistees 
in the Marine Corps, reported in the 
Manchester Union Leader for Friday, 
July 29, and I ask unanimous consent 
that this news article be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit I.) 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, State 
and city officials, together with veterans’ 
organizations, in cooperation with the 
military services, have worked success- 
fully to give these new members of our 
Armed Forces a feeling that New Hamp- 
shire cares and is appreciative of the 
contribution they are making on behalf 
of us all. The young enlistee whose re- 
action was quoted as “it’s just great— 
it’s wonderful” should make the efforts 
of these public-spirited citizens well 
worthwhile. 

EXHIBIT I 
A Crry’s THANKS: YounGc Marines GIVEN 
SENDOFF 
(By Albert Nettel) 

Manchester is setting the pace for other 
communities throughout the country these 
days when it comes to providing a royal 
send-off for young servicemen enroute to 
various military installations for basic train- 
ing. 

It’s all part of a unique farewell program 
instituted by civic and military leaders in 
the Queen City to show enlistees and draft- 
ees that “we do care what they are doing in 
serving their nation during its present 
perils,” according to Albert F. Mattison, ex- 
ecutive director of the new United Fund and 
originator of the idea. 

At present, Manchester is the only city in 
the country conducting such a program al- 
though officials hope that in time it will be 
adopted by other localities. 


HONOR MARINES 


The most recent group of servicemen to 
be bid a memorable farewell were 26 U.S. 
Marine Corps enlistees from all sections of 
the Granite State who were honored Thurs- 
day afternoon at the Ammon Terminal at 
Grenier Field prior to boarding a commer- 
cial plane for Parris Island, S. C., and recruit 


training. 

It was pointed out that the new enlistees 
represented one of the largest single groups 
of Marines to depart from New Hampshire 
since the early days of World War II. 

Among those present were Gov. John W. 
King, who administered the oath of enlist- 
ment to the new Marines; Maj. Edward J. 
LaMontagne, a New Hampshire native who is 
officer in charge of Marine recruiting in 
Northern New England; Gunnery Sgt. Robert 
R. Rosenthal, non-commissioned officer in 
charge of Marine recruiting for New Hamp- 
shire; and Commandant Laurel Coulombe, 
of the Granite State Detachment, Marine 
Corps League. Sgt. Rosenthal also is a mem- 
ber of the farewell program committee. 

Other members attending the ceremonies 
included George E. Connell, general manager 
of the Union Leader Corp., and Mattison. 

The young Marines, whose average age is 
18, stood at rigid attention as Gov. King 
pronounced the oath of enlistment. A four- 
man color guard, consisting of Marine re- 
cruiters in the state, participated. 

Included in the color guard were Gunnery 
Sgts. John W. Adams of Portsmouth; Ed- 
mund Cox, Concord; Charles W. Denning- 
ham, Claremont; and S-Set. John W. McNeil, 
Nashua. 

After he administered the enlistment oath, 
Gov. King trooped the three ranks of en- 
listees, offering his congratulations and best 
wishes to each one. 

BRIEF TALK 

New Hampshire's chief executive also de- 
livered a brief talk in which he pointed out 
advantages and disadvantages of military 
life. 

A disadvantage, the governor cracked as 
he pointed to his somewhat less than bushy 
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head of hair, “is that within a week you will 
have a haircut like mine.” 

Gov. King told the new members of the 
Marine Corps that an advantage they had 
was that they are “respected members of a 
military force that has a tradition unlike 
any military force that ever existed.” 

He concluded his remarks by congratu- 
lating them and added: “we will always 
think of you in our prayers.” 

Another speaker during the program was 
Maj. LaMontagne who wished the enlistees 
“the best of luck and good sailing.” 

Prior to their departure, members of the 
group received pens and stationery from 
Coulombe. An official of the committee re- 
marked that the Granite State Detachment 
of the Marine Corps League was the first 
veterans organization to have representatives 
present during a farewell program. 

In addition to yesterday’s ceremonies, a 
farewell program was conducted on July 7 
for a group of 14 servicemen representing 
several branches of the Armed Forces and 
last Tuesday an event was held for a group 
of 29 others. 

Asked his reaction to the farewell pro- 
gram, one of the enlistees, his face reflecting 
his emotions, stammered “It’s just great 
* + * it’s wonderful.” 

Actually, the present farewell idea is a re- 
birth of a practice that began in World War 
II when it was done on a large scale. 

And one of the recipients of a grand send- 
off in 1942 when he departed from his home 
in Jamestown, N.Y., for service with the 
101st Airborne was Mattison. Incidentally, 
he is one of the original cadre of that crack 
airborne outfit. 


WHEELS IN MOTION 


Last May, Mattison set the wheels in mo- 
tion for his farewell program by contacting 
prominent news media representatives in- 
cluding Sam Phillips, vice president and 
general manager of WMUR-TV, Channel 9; 
Ralph Gottlieb, president of Radio Station 
WEBR; and Connell, all of whom readily ac- 
cepted the idea. 

However, before it was put into actual 
practice, several meetings were held with 
military recruiters, who joined the afore- 
mentioned as members of the committee. 

Military personnel serving on the commit- 
tee are Chief Elmer Davis, U.S. Navy; M-Sgt. 
Larry Evans, U.S. Army; M-Sgt. Joseph 
Weinberg, U.S. Air Force, SFC Richard 
Demers, U.S. Army, of the Armed Forces ex- 
amining station and Sgt. Rosenthal. Sgt. 
Demers is the coordinator between the 
Armed Forces recruiters and the committee. 

The enlistees who were honored at yester- 
day's farewell session were: Maurice A. Le- 
vesque, Nashua; James L. Meyer, Suncook; 
George E. Bonenfant, Epping; Michael T. 
Fenton, Dover; Lester Q. Heath, Rye; Ray- 
mond H. Belanger, Nashua; Jean M. Mi- 
chaud, Nashua; Robert L, Thompson, Bow; 
Edward D. Heath, Laconia; Richard B. Slade, 
Claremont and Richard A. Leroux, Gilford. 

Robert C. McKeating, Hudson; Ray W. 
Lewis, Surry; William H. Little 3rd, Hamp- 
ton; David J. Provencal, Pelham; David E. 
Dionne, Nashua; Philip E. Pare, Clarement; 
Richard C. Lee, Portsmouth; Cary J. 
Spaulding, Penacook and Michael F. Grady 
Jr., Goffstown. 

Arthur E. Creon, Suncook; Donald M. Pres- 
cott, Ashland; Bernard Dubois, North Swan- 
zy; Dennis L. Arsenault, Pelham; John R. 
— 3 75 Ashland and William N. Kirkpatrick, 

erry. 


FRANCE AND ITS MONETARY FORCE 
DE FRAPPE—GOLD 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
experienced C. L. Sulzberger, writing 
from an international dateline has an 
interesting article in the New York Times 
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of yesterday, entitled “Foreign Affairs: 
The Gold Rush in France.” 

This article points out that in 1958 
France had a gold reserve of $750 million, 
as compared to a U.S. reserve of over $20 

illion. 

This country has lost more than $7 bil- 
lion in gold holding since then, whereas 
France has increased its gold holdings 
over $5 billion; and both trends are 
continuing. 

The rest of this article, including its 
warning about the problems incident to 
the sterling crisis, are interesting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article be inserted at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS: THe GOLD RUSH IN FRANCE 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 


ATHENS.—A statistician with a slide rule 
might calculate that today France’s currency 
reserves will pass the $6 billion mark, almost 
all hoarded away in gold which Paris buys 
at a rate of more than $50 million monthly. 
Eighty-six percent of its reserves are already 
in bullion. 


EXPLOIT THE INEVITABLE 


This policy strikes liberal economists as 
old-fashioned and unproductive, and it has 
stimulated caustic cartoons in Paris and 
caustic comments in Washington whence 
most of the gold comes. Nevertheless, like 
everything done by de Gaulle, it has a pur- 
pose. As I have often written, the general's 
cardinal rule is to try and discern the inevi- 
table, then exploit it. In this case he clearly 
foresees world depression or revaluation of 
gold or both, and is preparing France for the 
shock. 

De Gaulle himself is no economist but his 
Cabinet includes several and he is also much 
influenced by the renowed monetary expert, 
Jacques Rueff. Their counsel is to buy gold, 
even at the expense of dollar holdings. This 
advice is based on fiscal reasoning, but the 
general sees how it can be made to suit his 
political aim of enhancing France's inter- 
national stature. 

Indeed, de Gaulle’s hoard is becoming a 
monetary force de frappe—that small nu- 
clear weapons system which, to the undis- 
guised distress of several NATO allies, makes 
France the strongest armed Continental 
power west of Russia and encourages in- 
creasingly independent French diplomacy. 
Washington, obsessed with megaton calcula- 
tions, has never seen that this atomic force 
is more a political instrument than a war- 
time weapon. The computers likewise fail 
to appreciate the implacable reasoning be- 
hind the Gaullist gold rush. 

When de Gaulle resumed power in 1958 
France had a gold reserve of $750 million 
compared with a U.S. reserve of more than 
$20 billion, During eight years the United 
States has lost more than $7 billion in gold 
while France has gained about $5 billion. 
Both trends are continuing. 

The French are traditional gold-worship- 
pers and peasants hide away napoleons in 
moments of crisis like the last days of the 
Fourth Republic. Furthermore, when Brit- 
ain last devalued the pound in 1949, France 
got badly burned and is by no means con- 
vinced that another round of currency 
revaluations isn't in store. 

For three decades the value of gold has 
remained static while other commodity 
prices have zoomed. In 1933 gold went from 
$20.67 an ounce to $35.00, but since that 
rise the prices of lead and petroleum have 
about quadrupled and copper has gone up 
sixfold. Many Frenchmen feel the worth of 


gold must again be inevitably increased and 
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away. 

This attitude is deplored by some financiers 
who see scant use in storing almost 5,000 tons 
of bullion that earns no interest, but 
ds Gaulle is convinced gold has a political 
value comparable to the new power of the 
atom. Apart from its worth as an emer- 
gency stabilizer, he regards the ancient 
metal as an instrument of world influence. 
In the cold game of politics, which the gen- 
eral obviously relishes, he notes that when 
Paris uses dollars to buy America gold, it re- 
duces U.S. economic power inside France 
and nibbies its edges outside France. 

AN ECONOMIC SWAMP 

Furthermore, the French Government is 
persuaded that Britain’s economy remains in 
a swamp from which Prime Minister Wilson 
cannot extricate it, that Wilson’s new pro- 
gram is only the pound’s last stand, that the 
British don’t work hard enough and sterling’s 
devalution is therefore inescapable. Many 
Frenchmen feel this may be followed by 
dollar devaluation and some form of depres- 
sion in which France would feel safer with 
a maximum gold cushion, 

Much opulent language has been used by 
critics of this rather old-fashioned theory 
and its consequently selfish policy. Wash- 
ington argues that gold has virtually passed 
into desuetude and should no longer be 
given the same importance as a measure of 
wealth or economic strength. But Wash- 
ington has also long insisted that because 
America possesses more than one hundred 
times the megaton destructive power of 
France's nuclear stockpile, the latter is 
meaningless. 

BANKING ON PEACE 

Things don’t work out that way. Com- 
puter calculations needn’t necessarily pro- 
duce accurate diplomacy. De Gaulle accel- 
erated construction of France's atomic strike 
force not because he expects war, in which 
event he would stick with the preponderant 
power of NATO and the U.S.A., but because 
he expects peace. He wishes to exert politi- 
cal pressure by qualifying, for example, in 
any great power or nuclear talks. 

Likewise, de Gaulle apparently reckons on 
elther.a depression or a wave of revaluations, 
and evidently feels France can afford the in- 
surance of storing unproductive bullion, 
The mere fact that his monetary or his nu- 
clear policies embarrass Washington while 
giving Paris more maneuverability simply 
makes them more piquant for the general. 


REBEKAH HARKNESS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the New 
York Times last week profiled a woman 
in the news, a woman who has done 
much to further the arts in America and 
particularly the dance. She is, of 
course, Rebekah Harkness, the driving 
force behind the Harkness Foundation 
Dance Festival which opens tomorrow in 
New York for its fifth and most ambitious 
season. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
Times’ profile of Mrs. Harkness be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PATRICIAN or THE Dance: REBEKAH WEST 

HARKNESS 


The Rebekah Harkness Foundation Dance 
Festival will return Tuesday for its fifth and 
most ambitious season—a nine run this 
time—in Central Park's Delacorte Theater. 
A major part of the credit for bringing the 
program produced by the New York Shake- 
speare Fes*ival to the park goes to the slim 
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tall, blonde, handsome and patrician woman 
who has the foundation's title role. Through 
all of her various sponsorships, Mrs. Hark- 
ness has made herself what is probably the 
largest individual financial contributor to 
the art of the dance. She has her own 
private ballet company, the Harkness Ballet, 
which will start its first West Coast tour next 
month. Plans are being made for the com- 
pany to tiptoe through 20 cities on a winter 
tour starting in January. 

The foundation's new headquarters are in 
a completely refurbished brownstone called 
the Harkness House for Ballet Arts, at 4 East 
75th Street. Dance classes are given here. 
From here the foundation directs lecture 
demonstrations for settlement houses, school 
dance programs and such things as a project 
with Southern Methodist University, which 
hopes to establish dance as a te cur- 
ricular activity, one that is not presided over 
by the gym teacher. 

All this takes money, and there does not 
seem to be any shortage in the Harkness 
homestead or at the Rebekah Harkness 
Foundation or the William Hale Harkness 
Foundation, established by her late husband. 
Mrs. Harkness is president of the two foun- 
dations, 


DONATED TO CORNELL CENTER 


In 1963, she donated $2-million for the 
construction of a new building at the New 
York Hospital—the Cornell Medical Center. 
The foundation contribution to the Central 
Park festival is more than $30,000, but Aaron 
Frosch, foundation counsel, explains that 
the aim is not so much to spend large sums 
as it is to get things moving. 

The woman at the vortex of all this creative 
patronage is essentially a doer. If nothing 
else, she has time in a crowded schedule for 
long periods of pondering. 

“She is specific, direct and vigorous,” an 
associate said. Up at 6 A.M., she starts off 
with her composing, switches to administra- 
tion, has a sandwich—or less—for lunch and 
finally calls it a day about 9 P.M. 

With all the accent on ballet, it would seem 
that this was Mrs. Harkness’s guiding pas- 
sion. It’s not, she said yesterday. 

“I'm a composer.” 

She has written about 100 popular songs, 
some published, but takes most pride in her 
orchestral compositions. These, which she 
now concentrates on, include such works as 
“Barcelona Suite,” “Safari in Africa” and 
“Letters to Japan.” 

She has always been an arts aficionado but 
her professional love affair with ballet goes 
back only to 1957, when she wrote a work 
for presentation by the Marquis de Cuevas at 
the Brussels World Fair. 

Mrs. Harkness is determined, and her de- 
termination has not kept her from contro- 
versy. In 1964, Robert Joffrey took his ballet 
company from under the foundation’s wing, 
where it had sheltered for two years. He 
charged that the foundation had presented 
him with an “ultimatum” to change the 
Joffrey Ballet's name to the Harkness Ballet. 
Mr. Joffrey expressed fears of artistic control 
by the foundation. Soon after, the founda- 
tion the present company, which 
made its official debut at Cannes, France, in 
February, 1965. 

Mrs. Harkness was born in 1915 in St. 
Louis and was named Rebekah West. Her 
father was a stockbroker and a utility officer. 
She attended finishing school in Aiken, S. C., 
and was introduced to the world of society. 
But she remained a passive blueblood and 
set her eye on a career in the arts. 

She made an early, schoolgirl appearance 
in “Aida” before her father. 
She took up sculpture, which became a hobby 
and lasted until her schedule of work be- 
came too much. This summer, while her 
ballet was in Europe, she appeared for a few 
brief moments, more as a joke than anything 
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” in Barcelona, 


else, in the ballet Macum 
Spain. 

She has had three marriages. Her first, to 
Dickson Pierce, ended in divorce. Her second 
husband, Mr. Harkness, died in 1954. Her 
third marriage, to Dr. B. H. Kean, ended in 
divorce last year. She uses the name of her 
second husband only. Her three children 
are in their late teens and mid-20's. 

When she is not in her East Side New York 
apartment, she is usually at one of her other 
homes—at Watch Hill, R.I., where there is an 
annual dance workshop in the summer; at 
Gstaad, Switzerland, or in the Bahamas, 
where she was the host to the daughter of 
President Johnson after she became Mrs. 
Patrick J. Nugent this month. The young 
couple spent their honeymoon at her home. 

President and Mrs, Johnson are old friends 
of hers. Last year, a stage donated by Mrs. 
Harkness’s foundation was dedicated in the 
East Room of the White House. 


RESTRAINING A BUREAUCRAT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp an editorial, titled 
“Restraining a Bureaucrat” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Star of August 
12, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RESTRAINING A BUREAUCRAT 


The Callaway amendment to the House- 
approved civil rights bill of 1966 has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. For this 
amendment, if it becomes law, will or at 
least should preserve the neighborhood school 
concept which certain federal bureaucrats 
will destroy if they can. 

In adopting this amendment by an over- 
whelming voice vote, the House was aiming 
primarily at Harold Howe II, federal commis- 
sioner of education. The criticism, however, 
was also directed to HEW Secretary Gardner 
and, indirectly, to the President who is ulti- 
mately responsible for the activities of these 
appointed officials. 

The thrust of the amendment is in this 
sentence: Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to authorize action by any depart- 
ment or agency to require the assignment of 
students to public schools to overcome racial 
imbalance.” The of this was made 
clear enough during the debate. The House 
believes that Howe, supported by Gardner, 
has grossly distorted the plain i Bag of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act in order to impose on 
the country his own notion of what consti- 
tutes a desirable racial mix in the public 
schools. And he proposes to do this by with- 
holding federal funds from any school dis- 
trict which does not conform to integration 
standards imposed by his agency. 

Here are a few excerpts taken at random 
from the debate: “We ought to make it crys- 
tal clear here today that this Congress does 
not approve of the blatant violations of Title 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act that have oc- 
curred in the office of the commissioner of 
education.” “Let us put a stop to arbitrary 
and unauthorized actions by the commis- 
sioner of education to force acceptance of 
his solution to de facto segregation.” This 
amendment is absolutely necessary in order 
to prevent a dictatorship of education at the 
Tederal level.” And finally: “If you move to 
the suburbs of Washington and Commis- 
sioner Howe decides it suits his plan for so- 
cial rule to send your children to school back 
in the District, that is where they will go, 
transported across state lines if necessary for 
him to achieve what he thinks are proper so- 
cial conditions.” 

Exaggerations? We do not think so. And 
the best evidence will be found in what HEW 
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already has done in some areas and in what 
Howe says he intends to do in the future if 
he “has his way.” 

What he intends to do, in brief, is to bus 
school children back and forth to achieve a 
racial mix satisfactory to himself, and if nec- 
essary to abolish the neighborhood schools in 
the process. This has never been required 
by the Supreme Court nor intended by Con- 
gress. Hence, the purpose of the Callaway 
amendment is to restrain and rebuke the 
commissioner of education, and we trust the 
message gets through to the proper authori- 
ties in the federal establishment, 


A HEROINE FROM TENNESSEE IN 
THE RECENT AIRLINES STRIKE 


Mr. BASS. Mr. President, recently, 
the employee newspaper of American 
Airlines reprinted a letter from the ma- 
jority leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, the Honorable Cart ALBERT. This 
letter was to the airline president com- 
mending a congressional representative 
of that company for action “beyond the 
call of duty.” 

This representative is a young lady 
from Springfield, Tenn., whose parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Fyke, still reside 
there. Their daughter, Mrs. Mary Alice 
Steele, worked with the airline in Nash- 
ville before transferring to Washington. 
As most of my colleagues know, she is 
very courteous and efficient in arranging 
our reservations. 

Mr. President, I would like to join 
Mr. ALBERT in commending Mrs. Steele 
and ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
ALBERT's letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, Or- 
FICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., August 8, 1966. 
Mr. MARION SADLER, 
President, American Airlines, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. SapLER: I am writing to let you 
know how much we appreciate one of your 
employees, Mrs. Mary Alice Steele, who is 
the congressional representative on Capitol 
Hill, 

We have occasion to call on Mrs. Steele 
often and have always found her to be kind, 
courteous and most sympathetic when a 
reservation was needed on a moment's notice. 
However, last week we feel she went “beyond 
the call of duty” and this is what I want to 
write you about. 

We received word that one of my constitu- 
ents, Lieutenant S. W. George, had been 
killed in Viet Nam, We immediately offered 
our services to his family. They had hoped 
Lt. George could be buried in Arlington 
Cemetery but had given up the idea because 
they were not successful in getting airline 
reservations. We telephoned Mrs. Steele 
and in almost a fantasically brief time, we 
were able to advise the George family that 
they could proceed with their plans because 
reservations were being held for them on 
American Airlines. Needless to say, we were 
most grateful, We had felt that this was an 
impossible task due to the airline strike. The 
bereaved family are also most appreciative 
for this superb service and have asked that 
we relay their deep thanks to Mrs. Steele and 
to American Airlines. 

Sincerely, 
CARL ALBERT, 
Member of Congress, Third District, 
Oklahoma, 
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DEATH OF JOHN H. WETZEL 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I should 
like to memorialize a sterling civil serv- 
ant, Mr. John H. Wetzel, who passed 
from this life on Thursday, August 25, at 
the age of 55—a man who will be sorely 
missed in the public service. 

Mr. Wetzel was assistant deputy ad- 
ministrator for watersheds of the Soil 
Conservation Service and, as such, was a 
key figure in the planning and develop- 
ment of a great new national conserva- 
tion program that started in 1954 and 
presently is ongoing in a thousand or 
more communities. 

Hundreds of rural communities, towns, 
and cities of America have conquered 
floods, reduced erosion and sedimenta- 
tion in their upstream watersheds, built 
water supplies for municipal and indus- 
trial use, and provided for great new 
water-based recreational developments 
for our growing Nation. They have 
done these things through watershed 
projects. 

The people of these communities and 
the thousands to come who will benefit 
from this program, owe Mr. Wetzel a 
direct debt for his major role in this 
program. All of us—for we all have a 
great stake in the protection and devel- 
opment of the soil and water resources 
in our watersheds, the very foundation 
of our economy and our future as a Na- 
tion—are also in Mr. Wetzel's debt. 

He was a dedicated and purposeful 
public servant who chose to practice his 
profession in the public service despite 
opportunities for greater financial re- 
ward in private employment. We 
should be grateful to him and to thou- 
sands of other devoted Government em- 
ployees whom we too often take for 
granted. 


SCHOOL MILK FUNDING A TOP 
PRIORITY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
administration’s budget for fiscal 1967 
contains $110.1 million for upper atmos- 
phere research. This is just about the 
amount that was needed for the special 
milk program for schoolchildren in fiscal 
1966 to provide for a Federal reimburse- 
ment rate under the milk program com- 
parable to the rates used in prior years. 
Yet in fiscal 1966 only $100 million was 
spent on the school milk program and 
Congress has boosted the figure to a mere 
$104 million for fiscal 1967. 

This is a case, Mr. President, where the 
Federal Government has its head in the 
clouds when it should have its feet on 
good solid earth. If we neglect the 
nutritional and educational needs of our 
young people we will find that no amount 
of upper atmosphere research will make 
up for the loss in national effectiveness 
and leadership. For the youth of this 
Nation are, beyond a shadow of a doubt, 
its most important resource. 

So let us approach the matter of na- 
tional priorities with a certain perspec- 
tive. Wemust not look beyond the earth 
without having made a basic commit- 
ment to do our very best for the Ameri- 
can people. This includes an adequate 
school milk program. I intend to fight 
for additional funds for such a program 
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in a supplemental appropriations bill be- 
fore this session of Congress draws to a 
close. 


CURBING CREDIT AND ITS EFFECTS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
there is steadily growing concern about 
the high interest rates. This use of 
monetary policy to contain inflation, 
without the application of fiscal restraint, 
is a subject of interest to everyone. 

Miss Sylvia Porter makes a contribu- 
tion to an understanding of the subject 
in a series of articles exploring this prob- 
lem. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
articles entitled “Curbing Credit and Its 
Effect“ —I and II—be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

CURBING CREDIT AND Irs Errrcr—I 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Since the end of 1965, the Federal Reserve 
System has been slamming on the credit 
brakes in order to compel cutbacks in bor- 
rowing and thus slow down inflation. 

One result is a dizzying spiral in interest 
rates to historic highs. Since the end of 
1965, the Consumer Price Index has been 
rising at an accelerating pace and the annual 
rate of climb is now over 3% percent. One 
result is our worst cost of living squeeze 
in more than a decade, 

In view of the inflationary action of prices, 
what is the Federal Reserve System’s anti- 
inflationary tight money policy accomplish- 
ing? What is it supposed to accomplish? 
Will it work? 

These are questions of vital significance to 
tens of millions of us. These are questions 
being heatedly debated in Wasnington, in 
Wall Street, even among the men making the 
policy. 

America’s tight money policy is on the 
world’s front pages today and yet, most of 
the discussion is still economic bafflegab. 
In this “question and answer,” III try to 
translate it into our words. 

Question. What is the basic reason for the 
tight money policy? 

Answer. Since the escalation began in Viet 
Nam in mid-1965, a form of demand-pull 
inflation has emerged in this country. 
Translated, this means that excessive “de- 
mands” for goods and services are “pulling 
up” the prices of those goods and services 
(demand-pull). After years of expansion, 
our economy has reached close to its capacity 
to produce. But demands for goods and 
services—reflecting first the peacetime boom 
and then the forces of war—are continuing 
to soar. 

Thus, the Federal Reserve’s policy is di- 
rected at restraining demands for goods and 
services so they'll be more in line with our 
capacity to supply and pressures on prices 
will be relieved. 

Question. How does restricting the supply 
of credit achieve this? 

Answer. Individuals, businessmen, public 
and semi-public agencies have three sources 
of spending: Incomes; proceeds from sales 
of assets; borrowed money. 

By curtailing the ability of our banking 
system to lend money, the Federal Reserve 
obviously can reduce the borrowing of money 
and thereby reduce one key source of 
spending. 

If the capacity of our banks to provide 
loans doesn’t grow as fast as applications for 
loans, there will be less spending power to 
add to demands for goods and services and 
less price pressures than would exist if no 
restrictions were imposed on credit. 
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Question. How has the Reserve System 


It is making sure that banks have less lend- 
able funds than they want. Through direct 
regulations, it is compelling the banks to 
“freeze” amounts of their funds against 
their time deposits: this again reduces their 
supply of lendable money. It is screen- 
ing all banks which request loans from 
the Federal Reserve Bank, in effect, saying, 
“You cannot borrow funds from us unless 
you prove to our complete satisfaction that 
you will not just turn around and use the 
funds to expand your business loans at fat 
interest rates.“ It is vigorously policing the 
whole banking system. 

Question, What has this done to interest 
rates? 

Answer. With the demand for money far 
outrunning the supply, the price of money 


has followed the usual course: It has 
skyrocketed. 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Aug. 28, 1966] 


CURBING CREDIT AND Its Errects—II 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Despite Federal Reserve System action to 
curb credit, inflation pressures continue to 
increase. Wage increases are accelerating 
and the prolonged record for price stability 
is at an end. 

What, then, is tight money accomplish- 
ing? Can it achieve in practice what it 
promises in theory? 

Question. How can tight money hold 
down wage increases? 

Answer. Directly, it can’t, and Federal Re- 
serve poli admit this. By cutting 
the availability of credit and reducing in- 
flationary loans, the Federal Reserve can 
help to moderate spending for goods and 
services and thus curtail demand-pull“ 
inflation. 

POLICY EXPLAINED 

But it cannot directly curtail “cost-push” 
infiation—which occurs when rapidly 
mounting “costs” (mostly wages) “push up” 
prices. And this type of inflation is a grave 
danger. 

Nevertheless, Reserve authorities insist 
that if banks were lending more and bor- 
rowers were getting even more to spend on 
goods and services, the inflationary back- 
ground would be even stronger than it is. 
As a result, the force working toward infia- 
tionary wage raises would be even more pow- 
erful than they are now. 

More specifically, they insist that because 
money is tight and expensive, businessmen 
are not borrowing as heavily as they might 
to stock up on goods and thus, inventory 
accumulation is not as de-stabilizing a fac- 
tor as it might be. They say that tight and 
expensive money has tipped some decisions 
against marginal plant expansion. They 
argue that regrettable as the housing slump 
is, at least this great industry is not con- 
tributing to inflation. 

In short, the answer to this crucial ques- 
tion is that the threat of cost-push inflation 
would be worse if the Federal Reserve were 
not fighting so hard against demand-pull 
inflation. 

Question. Is the tight money policy “fair?” 

Answer. It hits various types of borrowers 
with painful unevenness. It is exceedingly 
discriminatory. 

HOUSING FEELS PINCH 

It is severely hurting all segments of hous- 
ing—buyers, sellers, builders—while many 
of these should be helped. It is pinching 
smaller businessmen unmercifully. It is 
compelling increasing numbers of munici- 
palities to shelve projects which are desper- 
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ately needed. At the same time, it isn’t do- 


ing more than annoy most big corporations. 


It is not preventing a big business from go- 
ing ahead with a profitable expansion pro- 
gram. As for the rates paid by the giants— 
well, even a 7-percent loan shrinks into the 
3% percent category on an after-tax cost 
basis. 


No one denies that tight money is discrim- 
inatory. But the defense is it's the best 
weapon we have as of now. It's deplorable 
that it works so unevenly but that's the way 
it is today.” 

Question. Aren't there other ways to curb 
inflation? 

Answer. Of course. Confining this discus- 
sion just to the money-tax area, there is no 
doubt that the Federal Reserve would be 
pursuing a less restrictive credit policy if it 
were getting help from a less restrictive fiscal 
policy (higher taxes, lower nt 
spending or both.) But taxes have not been 

The government 


ditional funds into the economy, it is parti- 
ally offsetting the credit curbs. 

So, says the Federal Reserve in effect: “In 
the absence of tax-spending restraints, we 
must do all we can with money policy.” 


FULTON LEWIS WAS A VERY GOOD 
THING 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, in the 
passing of Fulton Lewis, Jr., the Republic 
has lost one of its sturdiest defenders. 
For well over a quarter of a century, Ful- 
ton Lewis was heard over the large net- 
work of the Mutual Broadcasting Co., in 
his nightly reports from our National 
Capital, in which in his inimitable and 


unique manner, he viewed with alarm, or 


pointed with pride as he persistently and 
consistently spoke up in defense of per- 
sonal freedom and the preservation of 
our constitutional institutions. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., feared no foe great 
or small, and he never pulled his punches 
when he crusaded for the American way 
of life. His death leaves a vast vacuum 
on our American scene at a time when 
far too few reporters and commentators 
dedicate themselves to telling the story 
about what is right with America and its 
exciting and rewarding tradition of self- 
reliance, private ownership, decentral- 
ized government, and confidence in the 
people as they direct their own destinies 
through the operations of a viable and 
sturdy two-party political system. 

Among the many tributes paid to Ful- 
ton Lewis following his untimely death 
was one written by William F. Buckley, 
Jr., which gives the country an intimate 
view of Fulton Lewis—the man. I ask 
unanimous consent that the Buckley 
column, as printed in the Washington 
Daily News of August 25, be printed at 
this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 


Aug. 25, 1966] 
Fur rom Lewis Was a Very Goon THING 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Fulton Lewis had the capacity of driving 
people up a tree with frustration, indigna- 
tion, outrage, and all those other qualities 
of despair that characterize the listener or 
the reader or the viewer at the receiving end 
of a tough polemicist. He was the kind of 
person who could succeed in causing people 
to smash their radios and curse in their sleep. 

Fulton Lewis was a very good thing. 
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He wrote and spoke during a period when 
u little anti-Utoplanism and anti-Caesarism 
were greatly needed, and his golden stutter, 
as some of his critics grew affectionately to 
call it, was absolutely unsilenceable, and 
Lewis's aim unerring. 

CHATTY—STENTORIAN 


He had the keeness eye in the business for 
the liberal divinities. FDR, the Supreme 
Court, the bureaucratic agenies, Radio Free 
Europe, got saturation bombings, And then 
he would defend what were, by liberal con- 
vention, simply indefensible people and po- 
sitions—Lindbergh and America First, Joe 
McCarthy, Republican militants, the con- 
servative coalition in Congress. 

His style was mostly chatty, a little sten- 
torian when he would pull out the diapason 
on his own reciprocal despair over the utter 
fatuity of the nation's leaders, as on the oc- 
casion of President Truman’s firing of Gen- 
eral MacArthur, which drove Fulton Lewis 
and the public quite round the bend. 

When he stuck by Joe McCarthy right to 
the end, many of his critics, who had among 
other things deplored Sen. McCarthy’s occa- 
sional attempts to visit economic sanctions 
on his own critics, found themselves calling 
radio stations and sponsors of the Lewis pro- 
gram imprecating all kinds of dire and dread- 
ful things unless Lewis was removed from the 
air waves. 

They almost got him, reducing his outlets 
by one half to the point where, in his late 
fifties, he fired his agent and went out on 
the road himself to sell his own program; 
broadcasting every night; from wherever he 
was, with his habitual Ladies and gentle- 
men, this is Fulton Lewis Jr.“ During that 
period, he once told me, his son was making 
more money during his summer vacations 
from college; playing the piano at a honky- 
tonk in New York City, than the old man, 
broadcasting five nights a week, 52 weeks a 
year. 

He never grew bitter, and seemed always 
to dismiss the human behavior he so greatly 
disapproved of as primarily—human. He 
lived with a devoted family, in a lovely house 
at 2800 Upton-st nw, the cellar of which was 
converted into a one-man factory where he 
worked hours every day constructing church 
organs, on one of which, at St. David’s 
Episcopal Church, the solemn church music 
he worshipped was played Tuesday over his 
bier. 

He told me proudly that that organ, every 
piece of which he had fashioned with his own 
hands, would have brought $50,000 on the 
open market. He was prouder of it than of 
anything he had ever done, tho he was 
mostly sustained by the rapport with his 
millions of listeners for whom 7 p.m., local 
time, was the hallowed period during which 
a calm and amiable commentator, speaking 
from across the River Styx in Washington, 
would report on the venalities of the political 
underworld. 

Fulton Lewis was a talented reporter, re- 
searcher, and analyst who as a relatively 
young man became city editor of the old 
afternoon Hearst newspaper in Washington. 
The Herald, which he quit to start his radio 
commentary. During that period he came to 
know well the members of the Washington 
working press, all of whom respected his 
craft and were drawn by his personal charm. 

CHRISTMAS VISIT 

During that period he became friends with 
another enterprising young journalist, Drew 
Pearson, whom he designated as godfather 
to his son, Fulton Lewis III; and even in the 
end, when they had become bitter political 
antagonists, Pearson would arrive on Christ- 
mas Day, rather stiffy, with a present for his 
godson, a little disembodied talk about the 
weather, a cup of tea, and a formal good 
day until the next Christmas. Lewis was 
hugely amused by the irony of it all—his 
personal irony, the public irony consisting, 
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in his judgment, in the mania of modern 
America to bite the traditions that fed her. 

Every controversialist develops his own 
style, which is grating to some, endearing 
to others. Fulton Lewis's critics were ada- 
mant and harsh. But perhaps for a few 
days they will try to understand the loneli- 
ness so many Americans will feel at night- 
fall in the knowledge that their man in 
Washington, whom they knew to be a good 
man, a traditionalist, a man of courage and 
conviction, their companion over so many 
years of confusion and frustration, is gone 
forever like the America of his youth and 
dreams. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD a paragraph from my weekly re- 
port to the people of South Dakota, en- 
titled “Your Washington and You,” since 
it, too, alludes to the important contribu- 
tions toward a better America which 
were made by Mutual's great and good 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. 

There being no objection, the para- 
graph was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


The Fourth Branch Loses an Advocate: The 
American Press, or the communications 
media as it should be known, is considered 
by many as a fourth branch of government, 
though it has no official role, nor receives 
such specific direction. But it functions 
that way, reporting what happens in Gov- 
ernment, exposing wrong-doing and recom- 
mending actions which can be taken by 
Government officials. The Fourth Branch 
last week lost a great fighter in the death of 
Fulton Lewis, Jr. As one who had the pleas- 
ure of his friendship during his many 
years as an outstanding radio commen- 
tator and newspaper columnist, I knew 
him both in private and public. life. 
He was a warm generous individual, 
devoted to his family and his church. 
As a public figure, he reflected this in his 
constant championing of what he considered 
were the causes of the people, the rights to 
enjoy a free society and to be the proper cus- 
todians of American political power. For his 
industry, radio broadcasting, he was a pio- 
neer, and he truly was among those in the 
forefront in the constant battle to achieve 
for the public “the right to know.” 


THE SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate on the appropriation for 
the supersonic transport—SST—the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
asked a series of questions as part of his 
opposition to proceeding with construc- 
tion of the aircraft. These are answered 
question by question, with the exception 
of those relating to the TFX. The latter 
information is available from the De- 
partment of Defense and is not relevant 
to the SST. 

Task unanimous consent that the ques- 
tions and answers be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the ques- 
tions and answers were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Question 1. What is the total estimated 
cost of this airplane? 

Answer. The total development cost 
through construction and 100 hours flight 
test of two prototype aircraft of a single 
design is estimated to be $1.3 billion. This 
includes all of the research and development 
funding from the beginning of the program, 
The Government’s share is appropriated 
funds, 
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After a determination has been made to 
proceed beyond the prototype phase, an esti- 
mated $800 million additional will be re- 
quired to support certification of the air- 
craft and to develop the production base, 
bringing the total research and development 
funding to $2.1 billion at the point of certifi- 
cation. The source of these funds has not 
been determined, but private financing will 
be sought. 

Production of the aircraft will require the 
outlay of an additional $2.0 to $2.5 billion 
depending on the production rate to be es- 
tablished. Financing is expected to be from 
private sources. At the point of first de- 
livery of the aircraft for airline use, the to- 
tal program exposure is estimated to be $4.0 
to 64.5 billion. 

Question 2. When is it expected the air- 
plane will be in operation? 

Answer. Present planning indicates first 
flight of the SST prototype should occur by 
1970. This should make possible commercial 
certification and introduction of SST into 
airline service by mid-1974. 

Question 3. Is it not true that the cost of 
development of transports in recent years 
has been largely absorbed by the military; 
but in this case, the military have dropped 
a comparable airplane, the RS-70, better 
known as the B-70. 

Answer. While it is true that the develop- 
ment of commercial civil transports has 
benefitted by military research and develop- 
ment, it is not true that the cost of de- 
velopment of civilian transports in recent 
years has been k.rgely borne by the military. 
All the major recent additions to the civil 
fleet have been designed and sold for com- 
mercial use, without reference to military 
application. Among these are the DC-9, 727 
and 737. Some previous aircraft also fall 
into this category, such as the DC-8 and the 
Convair 880 and 990 designs. The B-747 de- 
sign undoubtedly benefitted from the mili- 
tary competition for the C5A as did its en- 
gines, but the overwhelming preponderance 
of the funding for the aircraft and its en- 
gines will be from private sources, The most 
recent military transport design, the C-141, 
has not yet attracted airline purchasers. In 
the instance of the B-707, a prototype was 
built and funded by the Boeing Company. 
In this instance, the military benefitted from 
the 707 prototype program in its KC135 pro- 
gram as did the 707 from the KC135 produc- 
tion program. 

The jet engines used in the initial designs 
of commercial jet transports were modifica- 
tions of the military J57, J75, and J79 
designs. 

The two engines under development for the 
SST have their origins in the engines for 
the XB-70, the SR-71/YF-12 and the F-111. 
Thus, the military has provided a substan- 
tial base of technology and experience upon 
which the SST engine program is founded. 

The SST program has benefitted greatly 
from the technology of the XB-70 and in ad- 
dition it has derived great benefit from the 
SR-71/YF-12 and the F-111 programs. 

An effective technical data interchange 
program established by the DoD and the 
FAA is operating to assure that the flight 
experience being gained in the XB~-70, 
SR-71/YF-12 and F-111 programs, is brought 
to bear in the SST program. 

Question 4. What is the current status of 
the Concorde? 

Answer. Development of the Anglo-French 
Concorde started with the signing of an 
agreement in London in November 1962 be- 
tween representatives of France and Great 
Britain. The countries agreed to accept equal 
share in the costs and work. Division of re- 
sponsibility has been made to avoid duplica- 
tion in the two production lines contem- 
plated: one at Sud Aviation, Toulouse, and 
the other at the British Aircraft Corporation 
factory, Filton. Prior to production, two 
prototypes, two preproduction aircraft, and 
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two airframes for static and fatigue testing 
will be built. Engines will be Bristol Sidde- 
ley/SNECMA Olympus 593B engines. Major 
portions of the first two prototypes are al- 
ready completed and are being assembled. 
Extensive testing of the aircraft systems and 
equipment is underway. The current sched- 
ule is: First prototype flight, March 1968; 
first preproduction flight, July 1969; certi- 
fication, 1st Quarter 1971. 

Question 5. Are the British and French 
still working together on this development? 
Has there been any slowdown by either 
country? 

Answer, Based on information gathered by 
Many sources, it is evident that the British 
and French are going ahead as originally 
planned with the Concorde development. 
There appears to be no current indication of 
any slowdown in the prototype program. In 
fact, it appears that they are ahead of sched - 
ule. To our knowledge, the production pro- 
gram has yet to be committed. 

Question 6. Why is it necessary to go to an 
airplane with a speed approximating mach 3, 
which will be three times the speed of the 
best present jets, and thereby multiply the 
engineering problems involved, as against a 
mach 2 airplane which even so would be over 
twice the speed of the best present jets? 

Answer. The reason higher cruise speed is 
desirable is that flight efficiency at super- 
sonic speeds increases with Mach number. 
On the other hand, higher speed means high- 
er temperatures and a more complicated and 
expensive airplane. The best airplane is the 
one having a good balance between the effi- 
ciency of speed and the complications and 
cost of higher temperatures, 

The Concorde is being constructed of 
aluminum. This has the advantage of easier 
and cheaper fabrication with materials in 
common use. On the other hand, aluminum 
is temperature limited which in turn places 
an upper limit on its speed and hence, an 
upper limit on aircraft cruise efficlency. At 
its cruise speed of Mach 2.2, the Concorde 
is estimated to cost about 25 percent more 
to operate per seat-mile than current jets. 

The U.S. SST is being designed for a speed 
of Mach 2.7 as the best compromise between 
speed and temperature. Although Mach 3 
is more efficient than Mach 2.7, the increase 
of 130°F in stagnation temperature will make 
it difficult to achieve the service life desired 
for initial operation. The speed of Mach 
2.7 achieves the greater portion of improved 
efficiency that is possible yet does not exceed 
operating temperatures that are well within 
our experience and capabilities. We expect 
later versions of the SST may be designed for 
speeds of Mach 3. 

The cruise speed of Mach 2.7 means that 
the SST must be built of a more heat re- 
sistant material than aluminum. The basic 
structure will be titanium. Even though 
this will be a more expensive airplane to 
build, analysis shows that its operating cost 
will be about 25 percent less than the Con- 
corde per seat-mile because of its better 
cruise efficiency and that it will compare fa- 
vorably with the most efficient of today’s 
jets. 

Question 7. Did Federal Aviation Adminis- 
trator Quesada recommend a mach 2 air- 
plane or a mach 3 airplane in 1960? 

Answer. In December 1960, FAA Adminis- 
trator Quesada submitted a report titled 
Commercial Supersonic Transport. Aircraft 
Report prepared jointly with the Depart- 
ment of Defense and the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration concluding 
that the development of a commercial SST 
appeared to be technologically feasible. This 
report states on page 5 of Appendix I, It is 
too early in the design cycle to be specific, 
except to state that the cruise speed will 
probably lie in the Mach number range from 
2 to 3.“ No recommendation was made as 
to specific speed in the report. 
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Question 8. Later, did the next Federal 
Aviation Administrator, Najeeb Halaby, say 
the Government would absorb 75 percent of 
the cost of the SST? 

Answer. President Kennedy, in his letter 
to Congress of June 14, 1963, recommending 
the SST program, specified that manufac- 
turers would pay 25 percent of development 
costs, and in addition, airlines that purchase 
the aircraft would be expected to pay a fur- 
ther portion of the Government’s develop- 
ment cost through royalty payments. Mr. 
Halaby reiterated this policy many times 
subsequent to President Kennedy’s decision. 
Manufacturers have shared 25 percent of all 
allowable costs to date and will do so through 
the end of the current phase that ends on 
December 31 of this calendar year. 

Question 9. If that is true, as mentioned, 
how can anyone say the airplane will there- 
fore be built at no cost to the taxpayer? 

Answer. The Government has insisted and 
the manufacturers have agreed on the prin- 
ciple of recoupment of the Government de- 
velopment investment on a successful pro- 
gram. Statements that the airplane would 
be built at no cost to the taxpayer are based 
on that understanding. However, if the 
program is unsuccessful, the Government 
stands to lose part or all of its investment, 
as do the manufacturers. 

Question 10. Even if there are plans to 
have the airlines pay back the multibillion 
dollar inyestment of the U.S. Government, 
which history shows at best can only be 
doubtful, suppose the entire development is 
comparable to the many missile developments 
in recent years in that it just does not work 
out at all. If that is true, are the manufac- 
turers or the airlines required to put up any 
of the loss? 

Answer. The participating manufacturers 
will bear a proportionate share of the loss if 
the program proves unsuccessful. Under 
the cost-sharing terms, it is estimated that 
the successful airframe and engine manu- 
facturers will each have at risk approxi- 
mately $90 million at the conclusion of the 
prototype construction phase. In addition, 
each must outlay amounts estimated to be 
$20 to $30 million for interest, customer re- 
lations, and other costs not allowable under 
the terms of the contracts. All of these 
funds will be at risk if the program proceeds 
to production. The need to provide funding 
for the production phase will mean that the 
manufacturers’ exposure to losses will in- 
crease in the certification and production 
phases. However, financial agreements for 
these follow-on phases will not be negotiated 
until sometime in the future. 

The airlines will not bear any financial 
risk during the prototype phase. It is ex- 
pected that the airlines will be required to 
advance substantial downpayments and pre- 
payments after sales contracts have been 
negotiated with them. These funds will be 
used to support the certification and pro- 
duction phases. No decision has been made 
as to whether any portions of such funds will 
be at risk. 

Question 11. Is it true that the Govern- 
ment has now agreed to put up 90 percent 
of the money; and if not, what figure has the 
Government agreed to put up originally? 

Answer. The cost sharing plan for the pro- 
totype phase has the following general 
features: 

a. The manufacturers will share 20 per- 
cent of allowable costs, including a credit for 
a 10 percent fee. The fee will not be paid, 
but will be credited toward the manufac- 
turer's contribution, 

b. The Government will pay 80 percent of 
allowable costs. This amounts to 90 percent 
of allowable cost if the manufacturer's fee 
is not considered. 

c. The manufacturer will bear 25 percent 
of overrun costs. There is no fee credit for 
overruns, 
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d. Manufacturer's facility costs will only 
be allowed to the extent of depreciation. The 
Government will not provide any new facil- 
ities" but may permit the use of available 
facilities. 

The manufacturers have expressed agree- 
ment with these cost sharing terms, but ne- 
gotiations have not been concluded and will 
not be until a firm contract has been signed 
for the Prototype Phase. That is not ex- 
pected until the current contracts expire on 
December 31. 

Question 12. Did the President's financial 
adviser, Mr. Eugene Black, recommend re- 
sponsibility for the SST to be removed from 
the Federal Aviation Agency? 

Answer. In their December 1963 Report to 
the President, Messrs. Eugene R. Black and 
Stanley deJ. Osborne recommended “... 
that the management of the program, which 
must be much broader than is now envisaged, 
be changed.” They recommended the crea- 
tion of an independent authority, reporting 
to the President, to manage the entire ven- 
ture and that existing agencies take on the 
actual work which the Government must 
undertake as its share of the program. Their 
recommendation was based on their state- 
ment that “we are convinced that the ramifi- 
cations of this program are so large that one 
Administrator, who will devote his entire 
time to the overall aviation program of the 
U.S., must be in charge.” Neither President 
Kennedy nor President Johnson has chosen 
to establish a separate Agency to administer 
the SST program. However, action has been 
taken to strengthen the SST Program Office. 
These steps are described in the replies to 
Questions 15, 16 and 17. 

Question 13. Is it true that the FAA an- 
nounced in 1964 that the first flight of the 
airplane would be in September 1968; and 
that type certification by FAA would be made 
by 1969; and that passenger service would 
start by May of 1970? 

Answer. It is true that in 1964 the sched- 
ules for SST development were as stated. 
However, none of the designs evaluated of- 
fered the prospect of becoming a com- 
mercially profitable SST and the Government 
determined it would not proceed into the 
construction of prototype aircraft but would 
continue the competitive design phase. This 
detail design phase has continued for the 
past 214 years. 

Question 14. If so, what are the present 
timetable figures in the three above cate- 
gories? 

Answer. Based on initiation of the proto- 
type construction phase on January 1, 1967, 
the estimated timetable is as follows: 

First flight of the prototype by 1970; 

First flight of production aircraft by 1973; 

Commercial certification and introduction 
into passenger service by 1974. 

Question 15. Is it true that this is the first 
time the FAA has ever administered a large 
technical development, specifically the de- 
velopment of an airplane that it itself must in 
turn decide whether said plane is or is not 
adequate in design for passenger service? 

Question 16. In other words, is it right to 
have the Agency that will certify the airplane 
as operational be the same Agency that ob- 
tained these billions for its design, develop- 
ment, and production. Is there not a con- 
flict of interest here? 

Question 17. Does this not mean that, in 
effect, the FAA will be asked to certify that 
it has spent its money wisely and that its 
own technical judgment is sound? 

Answer. It's true that the FAA has never 
previously engaged in management of such 
a large scale development program. The 
solution to the problem has been to bring 
aboard the people who have long experience 
in management of large aircraft development 
programs. General McKee, Administrator of 
the FAA, has had long experience in top com- 
mand and management positions in the Air 
Force. General Maxwell, the SST Program 
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Director, was Chief of Bomber Development 
for the Air Force from 1952 to 1957, a period 
when all the current bombers, including the 
B-58 and B-52 were developed. The B-58 
was the first supersonic bomber and the first 
aircraft to be developed under the Systems 
Concept. General Maxwell helped to pioneer 
these management advances. As a matter of 
interest, the Program Director for the B-58 
during its development cycle, Colonel Joseph 
W. Howell (USAF-Retired), is a member of 
the SST Office. Many of the SST Office per- 
sonnel are handpicked people who have long 
experience in major development programs 
in Government and/or industry. From a 
quality standpoint, the SST is as well staffed 
as any other program office anywhere. 

The FAA/SST Office is strongly supported 
by both DoD and NASA. For example, in 
the forthcoming evaluation these agencies 
are providing more than 200 of their most 
talented people. NASA has an extensive re- 
search and test program including support 
in sonic boom research and flight tests, as 
well as aerodynamics, structures and pro- 
pulsion at their Langley, Lewis, Ames, and 
Plight Research Centers. 

The Air Force Systems Command and 
Aeronautical Systems Division at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base have advised and 
counseled on the management and procure- 
ment aspects of the program, as well as pro- 
vided strong support in the technical areas. 

We have received much support from all 
Government agencies in our economic 
studies. 

In summary, the FAA Office is not alone in 
this effort, but has an extensive and wide 
base of support from the most competent 
people throughout Government. 

It is true that the FAA must certificate 
the SST as well as the Concorde. 

The certification function in FAA is en- 
tirely separate and independent from the 
SST Development Office. The FAA Flight 
Standards Service sets the standards—in ad- 
vance—that the SST—and the Concorde, and 
any other transport aircraft to be operated 
by U.S. airlines—must meet. These stand- 
ards are the minimum safety standards 
that must be observed. Rather than inhibit 
certification or compromise it, the FAA will 
be in a better position to establish stand- 
ards because of the knowledge gained by 
having had the SST development responsi- 
bility. Furthermore, since a civil supersonic 
airplane has not been previously certificated, 
the Flight Standards Service has coordinated 
its efforts very closely with those of the 
British and French Government agencies 
that perform similar services for their coun- 
tries. Certification of the aircraft will be 
accomplished by the FAA Flight Standards 
Service working with the manufacturers on 
the same basis that any other transport is 
certificated. 

The certification process is designed to as- 
sure the safety of the operation of the air- 
craft rather than its commercial success. 
Whether the U.S. SST is a successful pro- 
gram or not will be determined by the com- 
petition in the market place. The deter- 
minant of success is whether the SST will 
attract sufficient buyers to assure a profit to 
its builders and operate economically enough 
to also be profitable to the airlines who pur- 
chase it. 

Question 18. One of the reasons I changed 
my position on the plan for the B- 70, later 
the RS-70, was the fact the Secretary of De- 
fense testified before the Senate that some 
of the engineering problems necessary be- 
fore this airplane could be produced had 
not been worked out even on the basis of 
scientific theory. If that was true of the 
B-70 military problem, is it not even more 
true of this comparable commercial proposal? 

Answer. The SST designs are within the 
state-of-the-art, both from a technological 
and manufacturing viewpoint. The article 
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Technological Readiness for the SST by Dr. 
Raymond L. Bis linghoff, the head of the 
Aeronautics Department at MIT, was entered 
into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on August 9, 
1966, page 18687, and deals with our readiness 
to proceed with the SST from a technical 
viewpoint. 

The fundamental reason for selecting the 
cruise speed of Mach 2.7 rather than Mach 3, 
was to assure that the design solutions are 
well within the state-of-the-art. This ap- 
plies to structures, fuels, hydraulics and all 
of the subsystems of the SST. The YF-12 
and SR-71 are being successfully constructed 
of titanium alloys. The manufacturing tech- 
niques are well in hand and do not pose the 
technical problems as did the stainless steel 
sandwich construction of the XB-70. 

Question 19, Is it true that ejection from 
the TFX is on the basis of a completely en- 
closed pressurized cockpit which would let 
the pilot fall 5 or 10 miles in his escape 
capsule without risking “breathless air”? 

Answer. Yes, military aircraft, notably 
combat types such as bombers and fighters, 
as well as certain classes of trainers, have 
normally had pilot ejection systems. These 
systems range from ejection seats for sub- 
sonic jets to pressurized escape capsule for 
supersonic aircraft such as XB—70, B-58, and 
F-111. On the other hand, military trans- 
ports have not incorporated such escape de- 
vices. This applies to aircraft such as the 
KC-135, C-141, CSA, T-39 and C-140. These 
aircraft depend on reliability of the pressuri- 
zation systems and emergency oxygen until 
safe descent can be made, just as today’s sub- 
sonic jet transports. The SST will be cer- 
tificated to commercial safety standards as 
are today's subsonic jet transports. 

Question 20. What was the original devel- 
opment cost of the TFX? Air Force and 
Navy. 

Question 21. What is the present estimate? 

Question 22. What was the original esti- 
mated unit cost of the TFX for the Air Force? 

Question 23. What is the present cost? 

Question 24. What is the original esti- 
mated cost of the TFX, Navy? I am talking 
about the unit cost, and read some figures 
recently which were surprising. 

Question 28. What is the present estimate? 

Answer, The FAA is not in a position to 
provide cost figures on the TFX. 

Question 26. Is it not logical especially 
considering the totally new atmosphere in 
which this research and development will be 
done, that the same type and character of 
cost increase can be expected in the develop- 
ment of the SST? 

Answer. No one can guarantee that a de- 
velopment program of the size and complex- 
ity of the SST will not cost more than the 
estimates at its beginning. This is inherent 
in the development process. We have made 
special effort in the SST program to make 
the most realistic estimates of its prob- 
able cost. An independent analysis of the 
cost to develop and produce the SST is un- 
derway. In addition, a Government team 
will review and evaluate the manufacturers’ 
cost estimates to be submitted as a part of 
their proposals on September 6. 

There are some positive reasons for more 
confidence in our cost estimates for the SST 
as compared with experience in some of the 
large military development programs. It is 
a significant fact that the SST does not have 
complex, expensive military subsystems such 
as fire control and bombing-navigation sys- 
tems. The experience gained on production 
of the SR-71 and YF-12 give us a better 
basis for estimating the cost and difficulties 
of producing an aircraft of titanium struc- 
ture. There is a great deal of experience and 
data on the subject of cost of development 
of jet engines. Mission requirements for 
commercial transports are better known and 
less susceptible to substantive change than 
military missions. Despite these advantages, 
it must be agreed that there is still a sub- 
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stantial area of uncertainty in predicting the 
cost to develop the SST. 

Question 27. Is it true that the Nation's 
largest airline made a study which found 
that the operating cost of a mach 3 plane 
will be 26 percent higher for long haul and 
43 percent for short haul than present day 
jet transports? 

Answer. It is assumed that the study re- 
ferred to was United Airline’s Report F-968 
entitled Summary of Major Areas of Evalu- 
ation SST, Phase IIA, dated November 20, 
1964, This study concluded that the de- 
signs proposed at that time fell considerably 
short of economic objectives of the program. 

The Government evaluation conducted in 
late 1964 agreed that the designs did not 
meet program objectives and it was for this 
reason that the competitive design phase 
was continued for over two years. More re- 
cent studies of the SST by a number of air- 
lines have indicated a more favorable 
economic potential for the SST. 


QUESTIONNAIRE RAISES PRIVACY 
ISSUE FOR THOUSANDS OF VET- 
ERAN OFFICERS 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, at the risk 
of striking a rather familiar note, I 
should like to call attention to another 
example of the burdensome and privacy 
invading questionnaires with which the 
Federal Government is bombarding citi- 
zens who work or have worked for it. 

The latest one is sent to 286,000 retired 
members of the military Reserve by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense in Charge 
of Manpower. Recipients of this 15-page 
book of questions, many of whom are 
Federal employees already rightly in- 
dignant over current questionnaires, are 
told to complete the questions and return 
them within 7 days. Although no signa- 
ture is required, they are told to enter 
their serial/service number and their 
social security number. There is no in- 
dication whatsoever that the form is 
voluntary or what record is made of a 
person who chooses not to return the 
questions. Indeed, I understand that 
even now plans are in progress for fol- 
low-up letters requesting return of those 
forms not received. 

In this questionnaire, people are asked 
to unearth answers within 7 days to such 
questions as— 

4. What is your race? 

A. White. 

B. Negro, American Indian, Oriental, and 
other. 

12. Which one of the following statements 
most accurately describes your reason for 
retiring or transferring to the Fleet Reserve? 
(Select only one.) 

A. I was mandatorily retired for disability. 

B. I was a reservist who retired at or after 
age 60 with 20 years of “Satisfactory Federal 
Service.” 

C. I was a reservist who was involuntarily 
released from active duty. 

D. I was retired on a mandatory basis for 
failure of selection for promotion. 

E. I reached the age or total length of sery- 
ice at which mandatory retirement is 
required. 

F. I was not accepted for reenlistment. 

G. I could have reenlisted but chose to 
retire. 

H. I could have continued on active duty 
for less than one year but chose to retire’ or 
transfer to the Fleet Reserve when I did as 
I felt it would be to my own or my family’s 
advantage. 

J. I could have continued on active duty 
for more than one year but less than five 
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years but chose to retire or transfer to the 
Fleet Reserve when I did as I felt it would be 
to my own or my family’s advantage. 

K. I could have continued on active duty 
for more than five years but chose to retire 
or transfer to the Fleet Reserve when I did as 
I felt it would be to my own or my family's 
advantage. 

L. I was mandatorily or involuntarily re- 
tired or transferred to the Fleet Reserve for 
a reason not listed above. 

27. How far do you live from the nearest 
military commissary store? 

28. Which service commissary store do you 
use most often? 

29. How much do you spend per ‘month 
on the average at a military commissary 
store? 

30. How frequently do you shop at a mili- 
tary commissary store? 

31. What statement below most accurately 
describes your present employment status? 
(Select only one.) 

A. I am self-employed, full time or part 
time, (medical/dental/law practice, own 
business, farm, partnership, eto.) 

B. I have full time employment (over 35 
hours week). 

C. I have full time, employment (over 35 
hours week) at one job and hold one or 
more part time jobs, 

D. Ihave part time employment (less than 
35 bouis week) and am looking for full time 
work. 

E, I have part time employment (less than 
35 hours week) and am not looking for full 
time work. 

F. I am not employed but looking for work. 

G. Iam not employed and am not looking 
for work. 

35. In 1965 how many weeks did you work 
either full time or part time (not counting 
work around the house)? Include paid vaca- 
tions and paid sick leave. Enter “A” if you 
retired or transferred to the Fleet Reserve 
on or after 1 January 1965; otherwise, select 
one of the following: 

None 

. 1-13 weeks 
. 14-26 weeks 
27-39 weeks 
. 40-47 weeks 
. 48-49 weeks 
. 50-52 weeks 

37. How much did you earn in 1965 in 
wages, salary, commissions or tips from all 
jobs? (Before ANY deductions.) Enter the 
amount in the appropriate box on the an- 
swer sheet; if the exact amout is not known 
give your best estimate. Enter “O” if you 
had no earnings of this type in 1965. 

38. How much did you earn in 1965 in 
profits or fees from working in your own 
business, professional practice, partnership, 
or farm? (For profits or fees use net income 
after business expenses.) Enter the amount 
in the appropriate box on the answer sheet; 
if the exact amount is not known give your 
best estimate. If business or farm lost 
money, enter L“ followed by the amount of 
the loss. Enter O“ if you had no earnings 
of the type described in this question. 

39. How much did you receive in 1965 
from Social Security, pensions (non-mili- 
tary), rent (minus expenses), interests or 
dividends, unemployment insurance, welfare 
payments, or from any other source not al- 
ready entered? Enter the amount in the ap- 
propriate box on the answer sheet; if the 
exact amount is not known give your best 
estimate. Enter O“ if you had no income 
from these sources in 1965. 

40. How much did other members of your 
family earn in 1965 in wages, salary, com- 
missions or tips? (Before ANY deductions.) 
(Por this question, a family consists of two 
or more persons in the same household who 
are related to each other by blood, marriage, 
or adoption.) If the exact amount is not 
known give your best estimate. Enter the 
amount in the appropriate box on the an- 
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swer sheet. Enter “O” if other members of 
your family had no earnings as described 
in this question. 

41. How much did other members of your 
family earn in 1965 in profits or fees from 
working in their own business, professional 
practices, partnership, or farm? (For profits 
or fees use net income after business ex- 
penses.) (For this question, a family has 
the same meaning as in Question 40.) Enter 
the amount in the appropriate box on the 
answer sheet. If the exact amount is not 
known give your best estimate. Enter “O” 
if other members of your family had no 
earnings as described in this question. If 
business or farm lost money, enter L“ fol- 
lowed by the amount of the loss. 

42. How much did any other member of 
your family receive in 1965 from Social Se- 
curity, pensions, rent (minus expenses), in- 
terest or dividends, unemployment insur- 
ance, weljare payments, or from any other 
source not already entered? Enter the 
amount in the appropriate box on the answer 
sheet; if the exact amount is not known give 
your best estimate. Enter “O” if the other 
members of your family had no income of 
the type described in this question. 

43. Which of the following statements is 
applicable to you? 

A. I have never been a civilian employee 
of the Federal Government. 

B. I was appointed to a civilian position 
by the Federal Government before 1 Decem- 
ber 1962 but have since resigned from Fed- 
eral employment. 

C. I am now employed as a civilian by the 
Federal government. 

D. I was appointed to a civilian position 
by the Federal Government on or after 1 De- 
cember 1962 but have since resigned from 
Federal employment. 

If you selected answers A or B you have 
completed the questionnaire. Please return 
the answer sheet. 

If you selected answers C or D answer the 
following questions. 

49. What is your present (or if you are not 
now employed by the Federal government, 
your last) grade level. 

50. What is your present gross income 
from From employment or your gross income 
from the last period of Federal employment 
(before any deductions) ? 

A. I am (or was) employed without com- 
pensation. 

PERSONS PAID ON A DAILY SALARY BASIS 

If you are (or were) normally paid a salary 
on a per day basis enter on the answer sheet 
the letter which appears beside the dollar 
range that includes your daily salary rate. 


Mr. President, whose business is it 
what dividends a man’s mother-in-law 
receives, or how much his daughter 
makes in tips as a waitress? Just be- 
cause he served his country as an of- 
ficer in the armed services, does that give 
the Civil Service Commission and the De- 
fense Department the power to probe 
into his personal affairs and those of his 
family for the rest of his life? 

There appears to be some difference of 
opinion as to who wants this information 
and why. My understanding is that the 
Senate Post Office Civil Service Com- 
mittee originally asked how many retired 
officers work for the Federal Govern- 
ment. This questionnaire sent out by the 
Civil Service Commission and the Defense 
Department goes far afield from the 
original request. It is another example 
of how the Civil Service Commission 
and others may, for their own reasons, 
extend a survey designed for a limited 
purpose to include many wide-ranging, 
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privacy invading questions which bear 
little relation to the original intent. 

Mr. President, the Congress recently 
enacted, and the President signed, a free- 
dom of information bill to insure bene- 
fits of an open government to an open 
society. We take pride in this in the eyes 
of the world. 

I submit that the Government is turn- 
ing the tables on the citizen. “Freedom 
of information” is a right of the govern- 
ment in a free society to know about 
operations of their government; it is not 
an arbitrary right of the government 
against the individual. 


THE TROOPERS, OF CASPER, WYO. 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last Fri- 
day morning, the Senate was visited by 
an outstanding group of young people 
from my home State, the Troopers. 
This group, from Casper, constitutes an 
excellent junior drum and bugle corps 
and ceremonial color guard. I am sorry 
that the Members who witnessed their 
performance on the east front steps were 
not treated to an example of their excel- 
lent marching, but space prevented that. 

The Troopers, Mr. President, have 
brought home many honors to their city. 
Just yesterday, for instance, the color 
guard carried off first place in competi- 
tion with 35 other junior teams in the 
American Legion competition. It was 
but the latest of the laurels won by the 
Troopers, however. Last week, in the 
VFW competition at Newark, the color 
guard successfully defended its cham- 
pionship and the drum and bugle corps 
swept to first place by piling up the 
highest number of points ever scored in 
the VFW competition. 

Mr. President, the city of Casper and, 
in fact, all of Wyoming, is proud of the 
Troopers, and of their accomplishments. 
I ask unanimous consent that a news 
article detailing their triumph in 
Newark last week and an editorial from 
the Casper Star-Tribune for August 26 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

HONOR FOR WYOMING 

The members of the Casper Troopers Drum 
and Bugle Corps again have demonstrated 
the wholesome qualities of youth in their 
dedicated efforts to bring credit to them- 
selves and to Casper and all Wyoming. 

They have added another first to their 
award-studded record by winning the VFW 
Drum and Bugle Corps contest in Jersey 
City, N.J., Wednesday night in a stadium 
filled with 80,000 spectators who acclaimed 
them the top corps. They received a rating 
of 90.45, the highest. score ever accorded a 
drum and bugle corps. They won over top 
corps from Illinois, Massachusetts, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania and other states, proving that it is 
possible to “lick the odds” and come from 
the West where drum and bugle corps activi- 
ties are few and far between. Another first 
is that Ken Davis of the Troopers was chosen 
the best bugler in the nation and Robert 
Kalkofen won the tenor drum division for 
VFW Post 991 in Casper. 

The Troopers did not come by this achieve- 
ment easily, as many members of this orga- 
nization can testify. With Jim Jones as their 
leader, parents who were behind them in 
every effort and the time and work by the 
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members themselves, they have climbed to 
the top rung of the ladder in the drum and 
bugle corps world as well as in each member's 
individual world by doing credit to them- 
selves, Wyoming, Casper and to the youth of 
the nation. They all gave their best, and 
no one can do more than that. 

It was a long way from the Sons of the 
American Legion Drum Corps which was 
organized in 1935 and included Jimmy Jones, 
who was a drummer with the corps, to the 
present nationally known Troopers he now 
directs. Assisted by a staff of volunteers 
and many corps parents who serve in vari- 
ous capacities, they gave their support to a 
goal and never gave up. 

Jake Putnam is the assistant director, and 
drill instructors include Don Carr, Bill Max- 
on and Gene Williams. Don Angelica flew 
in to Casper at various intervals during the 
past year from New Jersey to instruct the 
bugle line and a special drum instructor saw 
to it that the drums were as near perfect as 
could be possible. It took everyone, and all 
gave their best. Coming from an area not as 
thickly populated and with not as many 
youngsters to choose from as, say, Chicago, 
New York, Boston, Detroit and other cities, 
the quality of Wyoming youth radiated the 
forceful and fine character of western youth, 
which, once evident, becomes contagious by 
setting an example to other youngsters 
to belong to some group with a good and 
coveted goal in mind. 

A drum and bugle corps that can come 
from a small city such as Casper in compari- 
son with New York, Chicago, Boston, De- 
troit, Racine and others and take the top 
prize in the corps world proves that this 
great nation is still full of wonderful op- 
portunities for youth in any field. 


Bic AUDIENCE CHEERS TROOPER PERFORMANCE 


Newark, N.J—A Wyoming drum corps 
from Casper won the National Drum and 
Bugle Corps competition at Roosevelt Field, 
Wednesday night in the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars contest. 

The Casper Troopers scored the highest 
number of points, 90.45, that has ever been 
scored in the history of the drum and bugle 
contest. 

Performing before cheering and applaud- 
ing veterans, their wives and dignitaries 
from all parts of the nation, the Casper 
Troopers were given a standing ovation for 
over 10 minutes after they had performed, 
with the thousands of cheering people calling 
for more, 

When it was announced that the Casper 
Troopers had won the national contest the 
crowd of cheering spectators set up a round 
of noise that took approximately 20 minutes 
to quell with shouts of “more, more” re- 
sounding throughout Roosevelt Stadium. 

The previous Monday night, the precision, 
color and snappy Trooper color guard was 
presented first place trophy for Color Guards, 
a repeat of their winning performance last 
year. 

The Troopers have been receiving an un- 
usual amount of publicity and attention by 
news media throughout the east and mid- 
west. 

Their colorful uniforms are replicas of the 
cavalry uniforms worn by the 11th Ohio and 
Kansas Volunteer Cavalry and have received 
tremendous attention from news photogra- 
phers and feature writers. 

They have also received national publicity 
on their Wyo “branding irons” that are pre- 
sented to officials and dignitaries on behalf 
of the Troopers, the state of Wyoming and 
the city of Casper. 

During the presentations of the Troopers 
and the other corps, television stations were 
swamped with requests for TV networks to 
replay the Troopers winning performance. 
TV studies in the Newark area are expected 
to re-broadcast the Troopers performance 
Thursday and Friday. 
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Their tremendous following on the east 
coast has given them the name of “Wyo- 
ming’s Musical Ambassadors.” They were 
the talk of Newark, Wednesday night. 

Scoring was as follows: 

Casper Troopers, 90.45. 

Cavaliers, Chicago, 89.65. 

Boston Crusaders, 88.55. 

Vanguards, Illinois, 87.40. 

Blessed Sacrament, New Jersey, 87.25. 

Royal Airs, Chicago, 85.50. 

St. Lucy’s Cadets, New Jersey, 84.65. 

Kilties, Wisconsin, 82.75. 

St. Joseph's, New York, 82.00. 

Madison Scouts, Wisconsin, and St. Kevins, 
Massachusetts, 79.7, tied for 10th. 

Norwood Park, Illinois, 79.4. 

Racine Scouts, Wisconsin, 77.8. 

The Troopers won four trophies, including 
one permanent and one traveling trophy for 
the championship. They had first place in 
high bugles, color guard, marching and 
maneuvering, and a fourth place in drums. 

The Troopers departed for Washington, 
D. C., Thursday for a day of rest and sight- 
seeing. 

On Friday at 10 a.m, they will be honored 
by the Wyoming congressional delegation 
and present a concert on the steps of the 
Capitol building. 

On Saturday they will begin the American 
Legion preliminary contests at Edison High 
School, Alexandria, Va. On Sunday the 
Color Guard contest has been scheduled for 
1 p.m. on the Ellipse south of the White 
House. 

The American Legion finals will be held in 
D.C. stadium starting at 7:30 p.m. EDT. On 
Monday they will parade down Pennsylvania 
Avenue for President Lyndon B. Johnson and 
American Legion dignitaries. 

Telegrams may be sent to Mark Twain 
Junior High School in Alexandria, Va. 

Mrs. Dorothy Wade, correspondent for the 
Troopers said the members were tired but 
exuberant on winning the national contest. 
They are deeply proud they come from Casper 
and represent their city with distinction. 

They have been receiving very courteous 
treatment and attention wherever they go or 
gather in public with crowds of autograph 
seekers and curious wanting souvenirs from 
Wyoming. They have branding irons which 
have been received with a tremendous 
amount of interest—they are selling these as 
souvenirs to help defray their expenses, she 
said. 


END OF THE TRACKS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Record an editorial, entitled “End 
of the Tracks,” which appeared in the 
Washington Star of August 12, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rxcond, 
as follows: 

END OF THE TRACKS 

For all practical purposes, the new“ Board 
of Education has signed the death warrant 
of the track system in the District’s public 
schools. The funeral services will not be 
held immediately. But the end is not far off. 

The track system, though perhaps not the 
ideal educational device, has served well in a 
most difficult situation. And it would have 
been improved by School Superintendent 
Hansen if the critics had given him a chance. 
But that chance, despite the disclaimers, is 
no longer available. 

The question then is what the board, and 
especially its three new members, intend to 
offer as a substitute for the tracks. On this 
score the answer is about as vague as it pos- 
sibly could be. One of the new members, 
bitterly hostile to the tracks, has been quoted 
as saying that “the thrust of the school sys- 
tem is to initiate new methods of organiza- 
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tion to maximize individual instruction.” 
Fine. But what does it mean? Another 
member and long-time opponent of the track 
system said last week that she did not yet 
know exactly what the comprehensive effect 
of the new board’s attitude will be. Neither 
do we. 

Many difficulties beset Washington’s pub- 
lic school system. But the schools still have 
an obligation to provide for each child an 
opportunity to obtain an education con- 
sistent with his ability to learn. Maybe 
“team teaching” and classes in which the 
youngsters are not graded can do the job. 
But we doubt it very much. The danger 
is that the school administration, prodded 
by the new board, will come up with some 
common educational denominator which will 
be unfair both to the gifted child and to the 
slow learner—in the one case because he will 
be deprived of the chance to progress in ac- 
cordance with his abilities and in the other 
because he will be held to a standard of 
achievement which it will be impossible for 
him to meet. 


PROCEDURES OF THE CIVIL 
AERONAUTICS BOARD 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the two 
leading journals in the field of aviation, 
Air Transport World and American 
Aviation in their July issues, level some 
rather harsh and telling criticism 
against CAB procedures. There is noth- 
ing for me to add, but I would like to 
have them printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record so that their content will be 
available to those interested. 

I ask unanimous consent that two edi- 
torials, one from the Air Transport 
World, and the other from the American 
Aviation be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Air Transport World, July 1966] 
Ler’s EXAMINE THE EXAMINERS 
(By Joseph S. Murphy, editor and publisher 
of the magazine) 

After reading the initial decision of the 
CAB Examiner in the Pacific Northwest- 
Southwest case, we could come to only one 
conclusion. Why in the world were moun- 
tains of exhibits and reams of evidence sub- 
mitted in this case at all? 

Now don’t get us wrong. We are not about 
to take sides as to who should or should not 
get what routes in the case at hand. Our 
beef concerns the whole approach to the 
case as reflected in the Examiner’s report. 

From what knowledge can be gleaned from 
it, it would save the taxpayer’s a whole jet- 
full of dollar bills if each of the parties in 
cases just told the Examiner what they 
wanted and let it go at that. 

Instead of some solid recommendations on 
the merits of the case of each of the appli- 
cants, backed by some sound economic 
analysis of the result of his recommenda- 
tions, the decision as it reads could well have 
been written without 99% of the pages and 
pages of testimony put into the record in 
this case. 

Let’s examine the examiner’s report: The 
bids of three airlines, United, American and 
TWA (who must have spent $100,000-plus to 
be heard in the case) are disposed of in 15 
lines. Five lines each for an average. Why 
are they denied? They're already too big, it 
says in much more complex examiner 
words, Nothing about the merits of their 
cases. 


Northwest gets 10 lines, Denied for lack 


of integration with cities in the case. No 
mention of the merits of its case. National 


is disposed of in 14 lines—little integration. 
Delta gets 14 lines too. It’s too big and 
lacks integration. 

The Examiner then goes to great pains 
and more than five pages of commentary to 
say that Frontier Airlines application should 
be denied because it’s against Board policy 
and if that reason isn’t enough, that Frontier 
(given long haul profitable routes) would 
forsake its loss operations to small com- 
munities. 

He further says Frontier is claim for sub- 
sidy elimination can’t be supported on the 
record and that its traffic and revenue fore- 
casts are clearly overstated without a fac‘ 
to back up either : atement. 

In the waste of time department, the Ex- 
aminer devotes lots of glorious words to the 
need for new services in the area covered by 
the case (which everybody agrees with, so 
why bother) and then to cap the whole per- 
formance he turns to the CAB’s data process- 
ing installation and develops his own version 
of a traffic forecast over the new routes. Still 
no estimate of financial result. 

This is truly a flabbergasting performance 
and we trust that the Board’s haste in 
the initial decision under review the day it 
came out is a sign that it, too, is concerned 
about the handling of the matter. It no 
doubt also is concerned abou’ recommended 
four and five carrier competition between 
points which hardly rank in the Chicago- 
New York or Chicago-LA class. 

Which raises another point about examin- 
ers. The Board is under severe pressure 
from Congress to expedite hearings; the staff 
passes these pressures on to applicants with 
unrealistic schedules for exhibits; then hear- 
ings are held; and then the examiner goes 
to work, sometimes for years on a small case, 
before he comes up with a decision that in 
many instances is oblivious to the present- 
day facts of life in air transportation when 
his decision comes out. 

We think it's about time the Board took 
a look at the record on examiner performance 
and did something about it. There are 
many, many blushing situations hidden in 
this record that the Board might well be the 
first to find and act upon. 


{From American Aviation, July 1966] 
CAB AND THE NorTHWEST-SOUTHWEST CASE 
(By William V. Kenzey, editorial director of 

the magazine) 

We cannot argue against the proposed 
certification by CAB of Braniff or Continen- 
tal to provide new services to and from Seat- 
tle/Tacoma or Portland. 

Nor should it be difficult to endorse. the 
selection of other trunks for the routes in- 
volved if that were the case. Because there 
is not a trunk today that is not capable of 
expanding into new areas with the promise 
of good equipment, good customer service 
and, ultimately, profitable operations. 

But it is difficult to swallow the reluctance 
of first, the CAB staff, and now a competent, 
veteran CAB examiner to chart a new course 
for an agency that treats originality like a 
plague. We're talking about the Pacific 
Northwest-Southwest Route Case which, de- 
spite the intense interest of cities and trunk 
airlines involved, is but a weak carbon copy 
of the major domestic route cases of the 
1950s. 

But the case has a major significance for 
the future which is either beyond the imag- 
ination of those in CAB who have dealt with 
it so far or requires too much defiance of the 
status quo to get anyone courageous enough 
to rise to the occasion. Briefly, this one case 
could revolutionize the ontige ne wate 
tern of the nation, 

It could, if somebody in: CAB had g guts 
enough to do something, pave . tor 
elimination of federal subsidies, allow sound 
expansion of jet service to Bohn, wh ges seg- 
ments and small cities, and t in a re- 
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duced economic drain (with ultimately lower 
fares) on the longer-haul trunk routes of 
the nation. 

The case at hand involves route bids by 
Frontier Airlines and Trans-Texas Airways 
which are different in scope but related in 
the sense that they would, by virtue of en- 
larging their route systems, spread out unit 
costs and afford a means of offsetting sub- 
sidies needed for short segments. 

It is not a question of whether we're dis- 
cussing Frontier, Trans-Texas, Southern, 
Allegheny, Mohawk, Lake Central or any 
other local carrier. The point is that Con- 
gress and the Administration, ripe with their 
success in cutting off federal funds for heli- 
copter lines, are now eyeing local lines with 
the same purpose. Further, local lines have 
committed many millions of dollars to new 
jets to better service their established 
markets. And, to make the timing most ap- 
propriate, the Pacific Northwest-Southwest 
Case is nearing decision with the basic in- 
gredients for major policy moves that will 
preserve the best that local airline service 
has to offer. 


WATER IN FLATLAND 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, it was my 
pleasure recently to speak before the in- 
ternational water quality symposium in 
Montreal, Canada. Following me on the 
speaker’s platform was Dr. Raymond L. 
Nace, research hydrologist of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, and the man who has been called 
the father of the International Hydro- 
logical Decade—IHD 1965-74. If any- 
one thinks there is nothing new to be 
said about water, or no new way to say it, 
I commend to them the speech of this 
noted water scientist. 

Dr. Nace chose as his central theme 
the idea that “water management plans, 
in general, despite their 20th century 
bigness consist of manipulating water 
in small two-dimensional segments of 
the earth’s surface,” and that on the 
whole, these segments have been treated 
much as though each were an isolated 
flat or inclined plane.” 

Another dimension, another perspective is 
important— 

Dr. Nace holds— 
especially in new fields such as water desali- 
nation, weather modification, and develop- 
ment plans for altering the natural plumb- 
ing systems of large segments of continents. 


Dr. Nace illustrated his central theme 
with the proposed North American Water 
and Power Alliance—NAWAPA—about 
which I have spoken to the Senate and to 
many other audiences, and which would 
redistribute waters from Alaska and 
northern Canada now running unused 
to the sea, to 7 Provinces in Canada, 35 
States of the United States, and 3 States 
in Mexico. 

He asks some penetrating questions 
about the specific effects of NAWAPA on 
the “plumbing system” of the continent. 
I welcome his questions. They must be 
considered along with engineering, eco- 
nomic and political aspects of the plan 
which are now concerning us. 

I recommend, both as a provocative 
discussion on water, and as delightful 
reading, the speech given by Dr. Nace in 
Montreal on August 25, and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER IN FLATLAND 


Late in the 19th Century the distinguished 
Victorian-English scholar, mathematician 
and Theologian, Edwin Abbott Abbott (1838 
1926) published a delightful little book with 
the big title, “Flatland, a Romance of Many 
Dimensions, with Illustrations by the Author, 
a Square.” Abbott described a world, Flat- 
land, which had only two dimensions. Flat- 
landers could not conceive of a geometric 
solid, because they could see in only two 
dimensions. The visible universe consisted 
only of points and lines. The concept of 
perspective was completely foreign to Flat- 
landers who could recognize a plane figure 
such as a circle or square only by feeling 
around its edges. 

In our own world, the concept of four or 
more dimensions was not accepted readily. 
Long before the days of Lorentz and 
Einstein, mathematicians had dallied with 
fourth and higher dimensions in algebra, 
using four or more variables rather than the 
three which describe conventional space. 
But most of these mathematicians con- 
sidered that their work had no bearing on 
the real system of Nature. Abbott’s book 
was a gentle means of urging his contem- 
poraries to accept four and more dimensions 
as practical concepts. Most educated peo- 
ple now accept these concepts, even though 
they cannot see more than three dimensions. 
Nevertheless, men have dealt with problems 
in the realm of water as though they lived 
in Flatland, despite the fact that third and 
other dimensions in water are plainly visible. 

Water management in general has con- 
sisted of manipulating water in small two- 
dimensional segments of the earth's surface. 
On the whole, these segments have been 
treated as though each were an isolated flat 
or inclined plane. 

It is generally recognized that fresh water 
falls from upstairs and that some goes into 
the cellar. But the skywater, the ground- 
water and the surface water traditionally 
have been treated as separate entities. Lip 
service has been paid to the principle of the 
hydrological cycle, but little attention has 
been given to its whole sweep, involving the 
continents and the entire world. 

Several years ago I estimated the total 
amount of water in the world and its dis- 
tribution in principal phases of the hydro- 
logical cycle. Some of my friends say, 
“This is all very interesting, but what 
practical significance do these data have for 
water-resources study and management?” 
The data have no significance in themselves, 
and this is true of all bare data. But broad 
scale data, if improved and analyzed on 
continental and global scales of the hydro- 
logical cycle, will have great significance for 
water plans and projects. Scientifically, the 
concept of basin-wide planning and develop- 
ment for long-range purposes already is be- 
ing superseded. Water plans that are al- 
ready in the conceptual stage or on the 
drawing boards illustrate that third and 
other dimensions can no longer be safely 
ignored. Perspective is important, especially 
in relatively new fields such as water desali- 
nation, weather modification and develop- 
ment plans for altering the natural plumb- 
ing systems of large segments of continents. 
Before pursuing that topic, however, the 
symposium program calls for a word on the 
topic of human control of nature. 


POSSIBILITIES FOR CONTROL OF NATURE 


To what extent can man control nature? 
The answer to this question is simple, direct 
and disappointing. For all his trying, man 
has controlled virtually nothing, not even 
men. Man himself is a natural phenomenon, 
and a very disturbing one. He has been 
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called the sole disorderly force in an other- 
wise orderly world. 

It is an old aphorism that the aim of 
science and technology is to bend the forces 
of nature to the will of man—bend, not 
block or break. During the 10 thousand or 
so years since the birth of civilization, events 
have demonstrated amply that man had best 
do some bending himself. To control means 
more than to modify. Men have accom- 
plished a great deal of environmental modifi- 
cation—bending of nature—but no signif- 
cant control. Even the modifications have 
often misfired when changes made for one 
purpose have induced unwanted or unfore- 
seen consequences. A simple example is 
pumpage of ground water in the Central 
Valley of California, which has allowed or 
caused vertical compaction of aquifers and 
subsidence of the land surface. Differential 
subsidence has disrupted canal systems and 
natural drainage, disturbed highway grades 
and building foundations and caused other 
unwanted and costly effects. Human action 
having set up a chain of unwanted events, 
the main problem is to learn enough about 
the processes to predict what will happen 
where and on what scale in the future. Not 
the least of the problem is the cost of com- 
batting subsidence, The history of human 
effort to control nature is a history of con- 
tinually having to combat the unwanted con- 
sequences of these efforts. x 

My first conclusion is that, so far as con- 
trol of nature and of his own destiny is con- 
cerned, man is merely & creature of chance, 
applauding himself as he is carried along on 
the crest of a waye whose force he does not 
understand and which, therefore, he cannot 
control. The force is biological, the wave is 
the tide of human proliferation. The wave 
originated in the remote past, when men 
were few and their survival in biological 
competition was uncertain. It was impor- 
tant [to men] to have more men, to achieve 
a critical mass so that the species could forge 
ahead. Humanity reached its critical mass 
at least 10,000 years ago and the chain re- 
action set up then has long since gone out 
of control. The final event may be a melt- 
down from which man, if he emerges at all, 
may be recognizable only as an atavistic 
throwback to his former noble savagery. 

What do these dour reflections have to do 
with an international symposium on water 
quality? Water quality is Number One 
among water problems, and it will retain this 
rank in the foreseeable future, largely be- 
cause of the sheer numbers of men and their 
inability to control either nature or them- 
selves. Most of the problems of water—qual- 
ity and otherwise—are problems of people, 
of the number here now and of the numbers 
yet to come. Current projections of popula- 
tion. growth indicate 6 billion within a few 
decades, or 3 billion more than at present. 
Does anyone actually advocate that the 
planet needs 3 billion more men? Or even 
three more? Has anyone adyanced a plan 
that will make it worthwhile for 6 billion 
people to put up with each other? Imagine 
what the pollution load on water supplies 
could be with that many people around! 
Especially if the “advanced” countries suc- 
ceed in teaching the retarded ones all of their 
technologically ingenious ways for adding 
new and weird pollutants to the environ- 
ment. 

At this very moment the technological so- 
cieties are so busy trying to determine what 
they have done and are doing to their envi- 
ronments, that relatively little time or energy 
is available to learn ways to improve it. 


BIG WATER 


In our generation bigness has gained the 
status of a virtue. One frequently hears 
the admonition to think big. Inevitably, 
therefore, 20th Century thinking calls for 
big water. California’s $2-billion Feather 
River Project will redistribute water within 
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a State. The $12-billion Columbia-Colorado 
River plan would redistribute water among 
seven western States. The $100-billion 
North American Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA) would redistribute water among 
three nations, including 7 provinces of Can- 
ada, 35 of the United States, and 3 States in 
Mexico. NAWAPA is one of the biggest 
water thoughts yet generated. At present it 
has developed no water; it has generated 
some heat but no power; and it has the sanc- 
tion of no alliance. 

But the thought is with us and must be 
dealt with. The next speaker may even pre- 
sent some second thoughts. 

Engineering has more than 5,000 years of 
generally successful history behind it. It is 
a safe assumption, therefore, that NAWAPA 
or some modification of it has engineering 
feasibility. The economists of the project 
are less clear but let us assume economic 
feasibility. One can suppose also that Can- 
ada will agree to the plan, although this as- 
sumption would be far from safe. Suppose 
all these hurdles—engineering, economic and 
political—are behind us. The dams, canals, 
power plants and other features are built and 
the system is filled with water. One hun- 
dred billion dollars have been spent. Is that 
the full bill, or will there be another $100 
billion to combat unwanted and unforeseen 
side-effect phenomena that were not in- 
cluded in the original plan? Much has been 
said about potential benefits of the plan, but 
I have found no serious study of its poten- 
tial drawbacks. 

The plumbing system of a large segment 
of the continent will have been altered. Will 
the alteration be all or mostly to the good? 
No one can answer this question because not 
enough understanding is available of natural 
phenomena on that scale. No one knows 
whether this will commit the North America 
of the future to a path that leads to less 
than the optimum good of all. In one sense, 
NAWAPA is not new at all, either concep- 
tually or in size. We already have electrical 
power link-ups involving western Canada 
and the U.S. Northwest and Southwest. 
Why not hook up the plumbing systems in 
the same way? The answer is that the 
plumbing system has more dimensions. 

The effects of all plans, large or small, that 
involve water are geological, hydrological, 
climatological, biological and social. Many 
questions should be asked about the spe- 
cific effects of this plan. NAWAPA would 
cut off the migration routes of great herds 
of caribou. What will be the effect of this 
interference with the food supply of inhabi- 
tants of the area? 

NAWAPA’s huge reservoirs would place new 
load stresses on the earth's crust. Crustal 
subsidence beneath and around large reser- 
voirs is slow but measurable, but I have 
never heard of a dam failure from that cause. 
In this case, however, the principal load 
would be along 400 miles of the 900-mile 
Rocky Mountain Trench, a geologic struc- 
ture whose nature is unknown but which is 
definitely different from all other reservoir 
basins. What will be the effects of loading 
this structure? 

NAWAPA would place large volumes of un- 
frozen water over permafrost areas. What 
will happen on hill-slopes when the ground 
thaws? What are the potentials for land- 
slides? 

NAWAPA would deliver large quantities of 
cold water to more southerly latitudes where 
available heat would warm the water, and 
increase eyapotranspiration. What would 
be the effect on micro- and meso-climates in 
the areas of export and import of water? 

These are only a few sample questions that 
should be answered at least qualitatively 
in a feasibility study. Perhaps some of 
these and other questions are trivial, but 
we don’t know which ones are trivial. 

Much has been said about the vastness of 
the NAWAPA concept. But perspective 
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should be achieved, and it is possible to put 
some third dimension perspectives on this 
plan even with the few data that are avail- 
able. 

The total surface-water drainage area in 
the watersheds that would be tapped for 
NAWAPA's water supply is about 1.3 million 
square miles. Surface-water yield of the 
area is about 195 cubic miles per year, of 
which NAWAPA would control about 190. 
The total annual discharge of North Ameri- 
can rivers, however, is about 1,540 cubic 
miles per year, so NAWAPA would control 
about 13 percent of the total water crop. 
Storage capacity of the main reservoir, as- 
suming a length of 400 miles, average width 
of 10 miles, and average depth of 200 feet, 
would be about 150 cubic miles. This is 
equal to the volume of water in Lake Erie. 

Considered in these terms, the NAWAPA 
plan is not so enormous after all. Though it 
it one of the largest schemes yet conceived 
for the modification of nature, it is enormous 
only in comparison to previous works of 
man. The fact that it seems enormous 
means merely that human projects still are 
puny on the scale of nature. Furthermore, 
NAWAPA is new only in size. But there is 
another dimension to this situation. The 
sum total of human activities on the planet 
is by no means puny and these activities 
are having profound effects. Man acts for 
his own purposes and nature reacts accord- 
ing to her own immutable laws. Nature, a 
philosopher has said, is neither friendly nor 
inimical. She is merely implacable, and my 
second conclusion is that we had best come 
to terms with her. When we do so, we will 
have achieved a true conservation attitude. 
Until we do so, our so-called conservation 
practices are likely to be mere tinkerings 
with the landscape. 

The purpose of these remarks, and some 
to follow, is not to criticize or belittle the 
work or thinking of any individual or specific 
group that is responsible for planning and 
development, Rather, it is to question the 
whole attitude of men toward their environ- 
ment, and their incessant pressure on plan- 
ning groups to produce ever more extensive 
plans and projects to enable men to go on 
living as wastefully and inconsiderately as 
they always have. Before we applaud our- 
selves too jubilantly on our Big Thinking, 
we had best look to the depth dimension, 
lest our big thoughts turn out to be un- 
thinkable monsters. Further, we had best 
turn to what we can create, rather than 
ignoring what we are destroying under the 
guise of control of nature. 


CREATION OF RESOURCES 


A physical natural resource is a useful and 
economically recoverable natural material. 
Under this definition, salt water is not a 
water resource except for purposes that re- 
quire or can tolerate salt water, or unless it 
can be economically converted to fresh water 
and delivered at a place where it is needed. 
Conversely, desalination, in effect, creates 
resources that did not exist before. De- 
Salination is being done at many places 
around the world where fresh water is so 
scarce that the conversion cost of around 
$1.00 to $1.50 per thousand gallons is accept- 
able compared to more expensive alternatives. 

The larger desalination plants operating 
today produce on the order of 1.0 to 3.0 mgd 
(million gallons per day) of fresh water. 
The MWD (Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California) has agreed to team up 
with other organizations and the Federal 
Government in the construction of a major 
desalination plant. The plant, in addition 
to producing more electrical power than 
Hoover Dam, would produce about 150 mgd 
of fresh water at a cost of less than 25¢ per 
thousand gallons. The MWD has a long 
record of foresight and solid accomplishment 
in water planning and development. By and 
large, desalination plants now operating, 
have come up to the prediction of their 
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designers. It isa safe assumption, then, that 
the MWD plan is no pipe dream. 

In the early years of modern desalination 
technology, there was much loose talk about 
the future of desalination as a panacea that 
would make the desert blossom as the rose 
and do other equally spectacular things. 
That is past now. Desalination is assuming 
a rational place in water planning and there 
is not need for a debunking dissertation. 
It is useful, however, to place desalination 
in perspective in the water picture. 

The fact that desalination creates a new 
resource does not mean that it is actually 
increasing the gross fresh-water supply. 
Human demands are diminishing the supply 
at a much faster rate by three principal 
methods: (a) putting water to uses that turn 
it to vapor so that it cannot be reused until 
the hydrological cycle returns it to the land; 
(b) contaminating huge volumes of water, 
in some cases so extensively that it is no 
longer useable without treatment and hence 
is no more a resource than is sea water; (c) 
depleting naturally stored water reserves that 
are irreplaceable. I shall give an example, 
of the latter. 

The Ogallala formation, a prolific aquifer, 
occupies about 35,000 square miles (22 mil- 
lion acres) in the Southern High Plains of 
Texas and New Mexico. Ground water that 
accumulated in this aquifer during past 
millenia is being depleted faster than it can 
be replaced by recharge. The rate of per- 
manent depletion is about 10 million acre- 
feet per year (about 314 trillion U.S. gallons). 

Compare this resource depletion by ex- 
ploitation to resource creation by desalina- 
tion. The production rate of new fresh water 
by desalination throughout the world in 1964 
was about 14.5 billion gallons. In other 
words, all the desalination plants in the 
world are creating the equivalent of about 
four-tenths of one percent of the permanent 
depletion from one aquifer, in one small part 
of one nation. Permanent depletion of water 
resources is occurring at many other places 
in North America and in other continents 
by other processes in addition to ground- 
water depletion. This begins to give us some 
perspective. If the present desalination ca- 
pacity of the world were multiplied many 
thousands of times, its contribution to the 
total water supply still would be extremely 
small. 

This does not in any way detract from the 
importance of desalination. To a town or 
industry a mere million gallons of desalin- 
ized water may be the difference between 
success and stalemate, And the 150 mgd 
plant being discussed by the MWD has more 
than local significance. But when we talk 
about regional or national water supplies, 
let us not expect salvation from desalination. 
Flatlanders will be disappointed. 

Rivers in the United States annually dis- 
charge 390 cubic miles of water into the 
sea. This is water that was distilled natu- 
rally from the sea and delivered to the land 
at a cost of 0.0 cents per thousand gallons. 
A correspondent of mine has asked, “Why 
should we not use this water, now sweet and 
available, in preference to fresh water from 
desalination plants? Why should we go to 
the expense of doing what nature is doing 
for us?” 

These were and are good questions. Not 
all runoff to the sea is as sweet and as readily 
available as the enquirer assumed. Never- 
theless, there is no substitute for effective 
management and rational use of the water 
delivered free into the backgardens of the 
nations of the world, most of which runs out 
of the front gardens contaminated; During 
the passage of every second of time, 650 mil- 
lion gallons of fresh water flow into the 
sea from the rivers of the world. Most water 
management on rivers takes place in up- 
stream areas, but the time has come to pay 
more attention to estuaries, river mouths and 
coastal regions. 
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On a previous occasion I have said that a 
nation cannot actually be short of water so 
long as most of its water runs into the sea. 
In another sense, however, a nation is bound 
to be short of water so long as its rivers do 
run into the sea. But man’s ingenuity 
should not end at the strand line. For ex- 
ample, Long Island Sound receives fresh 
water from several important rivers. It has 
been suggested that, with dams at its east 
and west ends the sound might be converted 
to a fresh water reservoir about 25 percent 
larger than Lake Mead on the Colorado River. 
Other similar possibilities are available 
elsewhere, 

Desalination has an important potential 
for mitigation of water supply problems, 
especially in areas where concentrations of 
population and industry create serious local 
problems. Desalination can create important 
local resources. My third conclusion, how- 
ever, is that on the total water-problem scale, 
desalination can contribute only a small in- 
crement to the bucket of total water supply. 
The scale on which nature desalinizes and 
transports water is so vast that human com- 
petition is negligible except locally. 

A BIGGER DIPPER IN THE RAIN BARREL 


From time immemorial men have sought 
ways to get a bigger dipper into the rain 
barrel. Methods of perhaps be- 
gan with tribal dances and oral pleas to the 
rain god to run the rainclouds through a 
wringer and drop a little more water on the 
maize crop. 

In “modern” times rainmaking has had its 
ups and downs as another panacea to solve 
the world’s water problems. More recently, 
an aura of dignity has been sought under the 
banner of “weather modification.” Rain- 
making is only mildly disturbing in its im- 
Plications, because the effort can be turned 
on or off. The implications of weather 
modification” are positively frightening. Its 
success depends, not on producing a specific 
event, but on triggering a serie: of events 
whose outcome cannot be predicted in the 
present state of knowledge. 

In the realm of rainmaking, several well 
organized studies have been made and others 
are in progress. Evidence seems to indicate 
that under some conditions at some places 
precipitation can be increased by artificial 
stimulation. One question, howeyer, is 
whether precipitation can be increased in 
one region without detriment to other re- 
gions, 

The conditions and processes that produce 
precipitation are not fully understood, and 
the results of rainmaking efforts can be de- 
termined only by statistical analysis. 

is instigated by the fact that 
someone is short of water. But the problems 
associated with the effort have a considerably 
larger dimension than simple increase of wa- 
ter supply. The question arises again about 
unwanted, unforeseen and undesirable side 
effects whose nature is completely foreign to 
the experience of people who study cloud 
physics. An example will illustrate this 
point. Some geomorphologists believe that 
significant increases in precipitation in dry 
areas—areas where increases are most 
wanted—would increase greatly the erosion 
and export of sediment from those areas. 
Consequent downstream changes in stream- 
channel morphology might seriously affect 
irrigation and _ river-control structures. 
From both a legal and scientific viewpoint, 
anyone who sets out to modify the weather 
should be aware of possible incidental ef- 
fects and should be prepared to accept these 
and their consequences. 

Concerning the question, Can man modify 
climate? A distinguished climatologist has 
asked, in effect, “Why wonder whether we 
can modify climate? We already have.” He 
was alluding to the fact that additions of 
carbon dioxide to the atmosphere and other 
results of human activity inevitably have 
altered climate but no one really knows quan- 
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titatively how great the alteration has been. 
Knowledge about climate is so imprecise, and 
records of weather so sparse in time and 
space that climatologists are unable to deter- 
mine with certainty what is happening. 

One kind of weather-modification experi- 
ment that is cause for important concern, is 
the recurrent attempts to break up hurri- 
canes. The aim is to minimize wind, wave 
and flood damage to areas in the southeast- 
ern United States. However, though Hurri- 
cane Jezebel may be a villainess to the south- 
eastern States, she may be the Good Fairy 
of the Northeast. 

The air mass of Jezebel, roaring up out of 
the tropics, may contain water vapor equiv- 
alent to 5 to 10 cubic miles of water. She is 
one of the great water wheels in nature’s wa- 
ter cycle. The water may be transported 
through linear distances of hundreds or 
thousands of miles, dropping some rain 
wherever it goes. 

Jezebel may bring disaster to Baton Rouge, 
but she may also bring beneficial rain to 
the northeastern states. Loss of this rain 
could be a disaster to an area that is already 
undergoing protracted drought. Other di- 
lemmas are easy to imagine that may arise 
if the hurricane chasers find the trigger that 
will dissipate Jezebel's fury. Success in 
breaking up hurricanes or otherwise modify- 
ing regional climatic events will raise prob- 
lems far transcending questions of water 
supply. Is any agency ready or willing to 
face or solve the political, social and legal 
problems that will arise? 

My fourth conclusion is somewhat repeti- 
tive: Men know so little about nature that it 
is premature now to tamper with large-scale 
climatic phenomena or events. It is essen- 
tial first to find out in specific scientific de- 
tail what men have already done to the cli- 
mate, unwittingly and heedlessly. 

Reverting to simple rainmaking, a princi- 
pal problem has been inability to deliver 
rain on a specific locality. Rain could be 
produced on a local target only when clouds 
carrying potential rain are present at the 
right place. No clouds, no rain, either nat- 
ural or artificially induced. 

A more rational approach is to try to in- 
crease overall water-supply by inducing pre- 
cipitation on a watershed, rather than on 
local targets, so that the water produced can 
be managed as a part of the total supply. 
Success in such an endeavor has been re- 
ported for a small area in Wyoming. Now 
a Federal project is afoot to try to increase 
water supply by this means on the Colorado 
River watershed. Much engineering and 
technological development has gone into rain- 
producing efforts in recent decades. The proj- 
ect is an attempt to marshal the pertinent 
technology accumulated during the past 20 
or more years in an experiment to deter- 
mine whether statistically measurable addi- 
tions to water supply can be achieved. Its 
cost, in the opinion of some water planners, 
is vanishingly small compared to invest- 
ments that depend on the yield of the Colo- 
rado River watershed. 

A bothersome part of the project is the 
recurrent specter of the unwanted and the 
unforeseen. Side effects may not be detect- 
able during a short-term experiment. If 
the experiment successfully produces rain, 
leading to plans for routine rainmaking, the 
long-term subtle side effects could not be 
predicted. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Much current discussion about conserva- 
tion seems to take for granted a debt to 
prosperity—an obligation to bequeath to the 
next generation the same or better quality 
and the same quantity of water that we have 
now. However, world population, water de- 
mand, and exploitation of resources are 
growing at exponential rates. Meantime, the 
supply of fresh water is not growing at all. 
It is shrinking. It seems to be almost a 
foregone conclusion that the water legacy of 
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the United States to Century-21 will be tar- 
nished. The time remaining in this century 
seems inadequate to undo the damage of the 
previous 300 years. This is only an opin- 
ion, and it can be neither proved nor re- 
tuted except with the passage of time. 

But the opinion is based on the facts that 
future water problems and actions to meet 
them will dwarf those of our past; that we 
will be busy with new developments requir- 
ing many talented scientists and engineers; 
that there may be a serious shortage of peo- 
ple competent to deal with corrective prob- 
lems; that knowledge of water and water 
processes is imperfect, so knowledge is de- 
ficient about how to correct damage that has 
already been done; that tremendous inertia 
must be overcome even to correct the things 
we actually know how to correct; and that 
it will be difficult to look at waters of the 
continent in the necessary broad perspective. 
Escape from Flatland will not be easy. 


PRAYERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I request 
unanimous consent once again to insert 
in the Recorp statements prepared by 
two expert witnesses who testified be- 
fore the Subcommittee on Constitutions 
Amendments in regard to Senate Joint 
Resolution 148. 

Previous insertions for August 23, 24, 
25, and 26 can be found at pages 20295, 
20451, 20570, and 20869, respectively. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY CLYDE W. TAYLOR BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS, THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, my name is Clyde W. Tay- 

lor, and I am General Director of the Na- 

tional Association of Evangelicals. I have 
with me, my assistant in the office, Mr. Floyd 

Robertson. The National Association of 

Evangelicals is a Protestant association com- 

posed of approximately 30,000 churches, rep- 

resenting all of 41 denominations and indi- 
vidual churches from 13 other denomina- 

tions in the U.S.A. 

On behalf of the Association, we want to 
express our appreciation for the opportunity 
to appear before your committee and present 
testimony in favor of the objectives we un- 
derstand S.J. Res. 148 is designed to accom- 


plish. 

In the first paragraph of the Schempp 
case, the Supreme Court said: “. . . we hold 
that the practices at issue and the laws re- 
quiring them are unconstitutional under the 
Establishment Clause .. .” 

This statement is repeated in substance on 

7, 20 and 22 of the same decision. It 
is quite clear that the Court proscribed both 
the “practices at issue“ and the “laws re- 
quiring them” in this case. Our contention 
is that it is equally as unconstitutional to 
forbid the practices“ under any circum- 
stances, as it is to require them. This is 
why a constitutional amendment is neces- 
sary to reclaim the intent of the First 
Amendment. 

The deleterious effects of this decision 
have been many and varied. Some are ob- 
vious and measurable, but unfortunately, a 
large number are not. Perhaps the most 
pronounced is the state of confusion in 
which so many school administrators find 
themselves. 

In Denyer, Colorado, the efforts to avoid 
any reference to religions in the public 
schools by act or symbol during the Christ- 
mas season last year reached the ludicrous 
stage. No nativity scenes were allowed, No 
reference to the Christmas story could be 
made, and only the official singing groups in 
school could use Christmas carois. This is 
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only one example where the decision has 
been regarded by antagonists as an open in- 
vitation to mischief and harassment. 

Grace said corporately before meals has 
been outlawed in some public schools, But 
the students voluntarily continue the prac- 
tice in Fairfax County, Virginia, at the W. T. 
Woodson High School, under a cloud of un- 
certainty which leaves the students confused 
and the faculty perplexed. For the first time 
in the history of Minnesota, baccalaureate 
services were cancelled at all state colleges 
this year. Other examples are so well 
known, we will not take the time to relate 
them. 

The decision itself has actually contrib- 
uted to the establishment of a religion; the 
religion of secularism. Mr. Justice Stewart 
anticipated this in his dissent on the 
Schempp case when he said: 

“For a compulsory state educational sys- 
tem so structures a child’s life that if re- 
ligious exercises are held to be an impermis- 
sible activity in schools, religion is placed at 
an artificial and state-created disadvantage. 

“Viewed in this light, permission of such 
exercises, for those who want them is neces- 
sary if the schools are truly to be neutral in 
the matter of religion. And a refusal to per- 
mit religious exercises thus is seen, not as 
the realization of state neutrality, but rather 
as the establishment of a religion of secular- 
ism, or at least, as government support of 
the beliefs of those who think that religious 
exercises should be conducted only in 
private.” 

The apparent objective of those who 
would eliminate “under God" from the 
Pledge of Allegiance and “In God We Trust” 
from our coins is to complete the establish- 
ment of secularism. These same forces have 
announced that they intend to remove chap- 
lains from our Armed Forces and forbid all 
reference to God in public places. We are 
confident that such ideas were completely 
foreign to the framers of the First Amend- 
ment. But unless positive action is taken 
it appears likely that a small group of athe- 
ists may succeed in not only establishing the 
religion of secularism but will continue in 
the name of religious freedom to subject the 
will of the majority to the will of the minor- 
ity. The absence of prayer and Bible reading 
in public schools is not the only 
consideration. 

It should be noted that the merits or de- 
merits of the “practice at issue” are 
irrelevant. The Supreme Court has said 
repeatedly, and we agree, that the state is 
incompetent to make such judgments. 
Therefore, legislation based on this premise 
would not be proper. The primary purpose 
of this legislation is not a matter of subtle 
proselytization, to convert or change an un- 
believer, promote the spiritual welfare of the 
nation, change the philosophy, theology or 
ideology of an individual, or even preserve 
our religious heritage. Although these may 
be a by-product of this legislation, none of 
them constitutes a valid basis for legislation. 
The sole justification for this bill is religious 
freedom as originally conceived by the fram- 
ers of the First Amendment. 

The Supreme Court has clearly indicated 
that the First Amendment does not preclude 
the state from adjusting to the interests of 
religion without violating the “free exercise” 
and “establishment” clauses. The balance 
was reached in the McCollum and Zorach 
cases. In Zorach v. Clauson (343 U.S. 306 
(1952) ), the Court said: 

“Here, as we have said, the public schools 
do no more than accommodate their sched- 
ules to a program of outside religious in- 
struction, We follow the McCollum case. 
But we cannot expand it to cover the present 
released-time program unless separation of 
church and state means that public insti- 
tutions can make no adjustment of their 
schedules to accommodate the religious needs 
of the people. We cannot read into the Bill 
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of Rights such a philosophy of hostility to 
religion.” 

Children between the ages of 7 and 16 
are forced by the state to spend more waking 
hours at school than they do at home and 
church combined. This does not preclude 
their participation in conventional church 
programs, but the Supreme Court has said 
that the opportunity to exercise religious 
freedom in one place cannot be used as jus- 
tification for curtailing it in another. Many 
parents feel that the opportunity for their 
children to voluntarily engage in corporate 
prayer or Bible reading in the public schools 
from an educational and cultural viewpoint 
is equally as important as any other part 
of the school or church program. Since 
school is a place where a child is being pre- 
pared for a great part of his life, it is ex- 
tremely incongruous not to recognize that 
religion is a vital part of that life. 

The Supreme Court has rightly recognized 
the justification for the military chaplaincy. 
It is unthinkable to deprive our personnel in 
the Armed Forces an opportunity to freely 
engage in a religious . Congress 
makes this possible through the appropria- 
tion of some $100 million annually for the 
chaplaincy alone. 

These funds are used to maintain a reli- 
gious program where attendance by military 
personnel is required to attend religious 
seminars conducted by civilian religious lead- 
ers selected by the government. Only the 
Officially approved Sunday school literature 
may be used in military Sunday schools. 
Religious groups not a part of the Official re- 
ligious program are prohibited to function on 
military bases. The government not only 
maintains a religious program in the mili- 
tary but in many cases it maintains a mo- 
nopoly on religious activities. 

This same government also forces chil- 
dren to spend a major portion of their forma- 
tive and impressionable years in public 
schools, but now forbids them to voluntarily 
bow their heads together and say grace be- 
fore they eat or voluntarily hear a portion 
of the Bible read. Notwithstanding the lame 
reference some of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices felt constrained to make to this glaring 
inconsistency, many of us are still looking 
for a logical explanation. 

Obviously the program of the chaplaincy 
receives tacit approval of Congress each year 
when an increasing amount of funds are ap- 
propriated for it. This is because military 
personnel have been uprooted from the en- 
vironment of their choice. Congress also 
makes similar provisions for prisoners and 
those in VA hospitals. It is a strange con- 
tradiction indeed that children which the 
government requires to be in school should 
be put at such artificial disadvantage and 
denied the right to engage in the simplest 
and harmless practice which they might 
otherwise maintain if they were home. 

The argument that such a provision would 
be difficult to administer or create insur- 
mountable problems is not convincing in the 
light of history. Since the inception of the 
public school systems when they were taught 
by ministers of religion, it has been a cus- 
tom to have prayer and Bible reading in many 
of the public schools. The problems and 
friction generated over a period of 150 years 
were nil compared to those which have been 
created within the short space of time since 
the Supreme Court outlawed the practice. 

Thus this is not a new idea that is being 
foisted upon the American people. Neither 
is there any vestige of truth in the claim 
that those who want such a practice are 
trying to establish a state church. 

One of the most fallacious arguments ad- 
vanced against this legislation is that it 
would set a new precedent to change the 
First Amendment. Quite obviously, the prec- 
edent has already been established through 
the combination of a constitutional amend- 
ment and a Supreme Court edict. It took 
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some 70 years for the conclusion to be con- 
firmed but rightly or wrongly the Court said 
in 1940 that the Fourteenth Amendment 
the First Amendment, and made it 
applicable to the states. Otherwise of course, 
the Schempp case would have never been 
considered by the Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Stewart made this observation 
in his dissent: “It is not without irony that 
a constitutional provision evidently designed 
to leave the states free to go on their own 
way should now have become a restriction 
upon their autonomy.” 

Mr. Chairman, we agree with those who 
feel that no amendment to the Constitution 
should be considered lightly or hastily. We 
also agree that it should not be considered 
as a rebuff to the Supreme Court. But this 
does not mean is should never be done. 

There ismuch merit in the words of George 
Washington's farewell address, when he said: 
“If there are wrongs let them be corrected 
in the ways designated by the Constitution 
but let there be no change by usurpation: for 
though this, in one instance, may be the 
instrument of good, it is the customary 
weapon by which free governments are de- 
stroyed.” 

In his first inaugural address on March 4, 
1861, Abraham Lincoln reminded the people 
that it was not only their privilege and right 
to govern, but their grave responsibility when 
he said: “If the policy of the Government 
upon vital questions affecting the whole peo- 
ple is to be irrevocably fixed by decisions of 
the Supreme Court the people will have 
ceased to be their own rulers, having to that 
extent practically resigned their Government 
into the hands of that Eminent Tribunal.” 

These words are not necessarily critical of 
the Supreme Court but a simple reminder 
that it has been assigned a limited function 
under the Constitution and that the people 
have the final responsibility for policy de- 
cisions. 

It is not within the prerogative or power of 
Congress to change the decision of the Su- 
preme Court, as you know. The most that 
Congress can do is to afford the opportunity 
for the people to decide this issue and we be- 
lieve this is the minimum that ought to be 
done. If perchance the people do not ratify 
the amendment, so be it. It will have had 
a salutary effect to allow the people to make 
the decision and will put to rest, in any case, 
@ great deal of needless controversy. 

When you enact this legislation, it is not 
the final work, but only the first. Your vote 
for it cannot properly be interpreted for or 
against the Supreme Court decision or the 
status quo. In the final analysis it is only 
a vote for the system that was ly con- 
ceived by our forefathers wherein the people 
would be able to exercise their right to 
govern. 

It may be that some refinement in lan- 
guage isin order. We would be pleased to see 
the words or Bible reading” added at the end 
of the first sentence of S. J. Res. 148. We have 
explicit confidence in your professional ability 
as legislators to come up with the best lan- 
guage for such amendment. What we have 
attempted to do today is convey to you why 
we think it is necessary. 

STATEMENT BY Davin R. Hunter, Deputy 
GENERAL SECRETARY OF THE NATIONAL COUN- 
CIL OF CHURCHES, SENATE JOINT RESOLU- 
TION 148, FoR SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS, AUGUST 1, 
1966 

INTRODUCTION 

My name is David R. Hunter and I am 
Deputy General Secretary of the National 
Council of Churches, a body composed of 
thirty Protestant and Orthodox Christian 
communions in the United States, whose ag- 
gregate membership is about 40,000,000. I 
am not und to speak for all of those 
communions or their members in testifying 
on this or any legislative proposal. I am 
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speaking only in behalf of the General Board 
of the National Council of Churches, N 
employee I am. 

The General Board determines the péliey 
of the National Council of Churches through 
a deliberative process that is designed to give 
all points of view within the churches a 
careful hearing. The General Board itself 
is composed of about 250 persons appointed 
by the member communions in proportion 
to their size and strength, It meets three 
times a year for several days at a time in 
various regions of the country to discuss and 
decide issues brought before them by the 
several major units of the Council. 

The particular policy statement upon 
which this testimony is based happens to 
be one with which I am especially familiar, 
since it originated in a unit of which I was 
chairman for several years before coming to 
the staff of the Council, viz., the Commission 
on General Christian Education of the Divi- 
sion of Christian Education. 

This policy statement was one of several 
which grew out of an intensive study car- 
ried on by our Committee on Religion and 
Public Education beginning in 1954. After 
exploring a wide range of problems, the 
committee brought its recommendation to 
the Commission of which I was then chair- 
man, where it was vigorously and intensely 
debated, revised and finally approved, in No- 
vember, 1963. 

You will recall that in June of 1962 the 
Supreme Court had created considerable 
controversy in the nation by its decision 
eliminating the Regents’ Prayer in public 
schools of New York state, so the issue was 
one on which the members of the churches 
felt very strongly at that time. I remem- 
ber that most of the arguments that have 
come, and I assume all that will come be- 
fore this Subcommittee were aired with some 
heat in that Commission meeting in 1962. 
Although many of our members (who are 
designated by their denominations) were 
unhappy about the Court’s decision, the ma- 
jority felt that the decision could not have 
gone otherwise, and they adopted the policy 
statement on “Churches and Public Schools.” 

It was then my responsibility to carry the 
statement through the next step—the Execu- 
tive Board of the Division of Christian Edu- 
cation—which I did subsequently. Again it 
was vehemently debated, revised and 
adopted. From the Division it was brought 
to the General Board at its meeting in Den- 
ver in February, 1963, where it was given its 
first reading. The rules of the Council, how- 
ever, favor having a policy statement lie over 
until the session following its introduction, 
so that the member communions may study 
it thoroughly and determine their position. 

In June, 1963, therefore, it came up for ac- 
tion by the General Board. It was debated 
at length, amended repeatedly, referred to a 
special committee for rewording, and reported 
back for further discussion. At last, on June 
7, 1963, it was adopted by a vote of 65 for, 1 
against, and 1 abstaining. 

(The Greek Orthodox Church of North and 
South America, because of its somewhat 
different heritage and outlook, dissented and 
dissociated itself from this policy state- 
ment, and may testify on the proposal before 
this Subcommittee according to its own in- 
sights.) 

The policy statement, “The Churches and 
the Public Schools,” was adopted by the 
General Board just a few weeks before the 
Supreme Court handed down its decision on 
prayer and Bible reading in public schools 
(Abington v. Schempp), and Mr, Justice 
Brennan refers to it in his concurring opin- 
ion. 

WHAT THE GENERAL BOARD DECIDED 

I rehearse this history to make clear that 

the General Board’s action was not impulsive 


or capricious; no statement it has ever issued 
has had longer or more thorough study, with 
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the representatives of the member churches, 
both ministers and laymen, participating 
fully at every level. (At none of these levels 
can the employed staff of the Council vote.) 
And at no level was if even proposed to 
change or delete the sentence upon which 
this testimony is based: 

We express the conviction that the first 
amendment to our Constitution in its present 
wording has provided the framework within 
which responsible citizens and our courts 
have been able to afford maximum protec- 
tion for the religious liberty of all our citi- 
zens. 

The General Board did not single out for 
comment any one of the various amendments 
then before the Congress designed to over- 
rule the Supreme Court's prayer decisions; 
they merely indicated in this sentence that 
they did not want the First Amendment re- 
vised or rewritten. 

Concerning the Regents’ Prayer decision, 
the General Board said: The Supreme Court 
of the United States in the Regents’ Prayer 
case has ruled that ‘in this country it 18 
no part of the business of government to 
compose official prayers for any group of the 
American people to recite as part of a re- 
ligious program carried on by the govern- 
ment.““ We recognize the wisdom as well as 
the authority of this ruling. 

Even if government did not “compose” 
official prayers, the General Board felt that 
regular prayer in public schools created 
problems. On special occasions, such as 
commencements, invocations and benedic- 
tions might be offered if a local public school 
board so desired. But in regard to prayer in 
daily classrooms, the Board observed: 
“Neither the church nor the state should 
use the public school to compel acceptance 
of any creed or conformity to any specific 
religious practice 

The General Board further admonished 
the churches against a pattern of action 
which might underlie churchmen's distress 
at the Court’s decisions: “We warn the 
churches against the all-too-human tendency 
to look to the state and its agencies for sup- 
port in fulfilling the churches’ mission. Such 
a tendency endangers both true religion and 
civil liberties.” 


THE CHANGING VIEWPOINT OF THE CHURCHES 


When the Regents’ Prayer decision was 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court in 
1962, there was widespread distress among 
churchmen. When the prayer and Bible 
reading cases were decided the next year, 
there was a greater degree of general ac- 
ceptance of the Court's construction of the 
First Amendment, 

When hearings were held in the House of 
Representatives on proposals to overturn that 
construction by contitutional amendment, 
leaders of the major church groups in this 
country were almost unanimous in their op- 
position to revision of the First Amendment’s 
guarantees as interpreted by the Court. 

It is important that the Senate recognize, 
as did the Judiciary Committee of the House, 
what this pattern is and what it means. On 
very few issues have many of the top lead- 
ers of the churches entered testimony before 
a Congressional committee. One after an- 
other they expressed opposition to the Becker 
amendment and other proposals to recon- 
struct the First Amendment. 

The list of spokesmen for Protestant com- 
munions included: 

1. Dr. Edwin H. Tuller, General Secretary 
of the American Baptist Convention, repre- 
senting (also) the National Council of 
Churches. (American Baptist Convention: 
1,559,103; National Council of Churches: 
41,341,466.) 

2. Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the United Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. (8,279,240), and since elected Secre- 
tary General of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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3. Dr. A. Dale Fiers, Executive-secretary- 
elect of the International Convention of 
Christian Churches (Disciples of Christ) 
(1,834,206). » 

4. Dr. Ben M. Herbster, President of the 
United Church of Christ (2,023,611). 

5. Bishop John Wesley Lord, Washington 
Area of The Methodist Church (10,234,986). 

6. Dr. OC. Emanuel Carlson, Director of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs, 
which includes 8 Baptist Conventions (ag- 
gregating about 20,000,000 members). 

7. Dr. Fredrik A. Schiotz, President of the 
American Lutheran Church (2,468,407). 

8. The Reverend Norman Temme, for Dr. 
Oliver R. Harms, President of the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod (2,591,762); 

9. The Right Reverend John E. Hines 
(since elected Presiding Bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church), and three other 
bishops of that church (3,336,728). 

I do not intend to convey that these lead- 
ers spoke for all members of their commun. 
ions. In many cases they spoke only for 
themselves, since their governing bodies had 
not had time to take official action on the 
proposed amendments. I list the member- 
ship of their communions at that time only 
to indicate that the men I have named are 
respected leaders of large denominations, 

I do not intend to indicate that all church 
leaders opposed the Becker amendment, 
Several favored it, including: 

1. Archbishop Iakovos of the Greek 
Orthodox Archdiocese of North and South 
America, the communion which dissociated 
itself from the National Council of Churches 
action mentioned earlier (1,550,000). 

2. Dr. Robert A. Cook, Chairman of the 
Evangelical Action Commission of the Na- 
tional Association of Evangelicals (2,000,000). 

3, Dr. Carl McIntire, American Council of 
Christian Churches (200,000). 

Without imputing these views to any but 
the leaders who expressed them, I find it 
significant to note that the three official na- 
tional leaders cited above as favoring a prayer 
amendment direct a total constituency of not 
more than 3,700,000, whereas those opposing 
such an amendment are looked to for 
spiritual guidance by 56,794,674 Americans, 
or a ratio of about 1:15! 

Bishop Fulton Sheen of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church was announced as favoring the 
Becker amendment, but his testimony was 
highly ambiguous, and the legal department 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference 
subsequently advised Roman Catholic leaders 
that the amending of the Constitution was a 
very complicated problem on which they 
should not comment without legal advice. 

There were also many church leaders and 
church groups and councils of churches 
which testified for or against. I am here 
noting only national bodies or plenary 
officers. And the reason I list them is to 
indicate a trend which was not so clearly 
discernible then as it is now. 

The churchmen who opposed the Becker 
amendment were denounced as “generals 
without armies,” and in some cases they 
were—since one of the functions of leader- 
ship is to lead, which may mean to go out 
ahead of the main body and show them the 
direction of march. Since the time when 
they moved out ahead, and sometimes alone, 
they have been joined by the “armies,” which 
caught up with them. The evidence for this 
is in the actions of responsibility plenary 


1See following table: 
National Council of Churches 41, 341, 466 
Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion 
American Lutheran Church 
Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod 


10, 393, 039 
2, 468, 407 


2, 591, 762 
56, 974, 674 
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bodies which supported their leadership at 
the first opportunity: 

1. The National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, in a resolution dated 
May 26, 1964: “The National Council of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church record(s) its 
considered opinion that amendments to the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
which seek to permit devotional exercises in 
our public schools should be opposed.” 

2. The 176th General Assembly of the 
United Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A., 
July, 1964, was asked by several of its pres- 
byteries to reverse the position expressed in 
testimony and come to the support of prayer 
and Bible reading in public schools; these 
overtures were rejected, 

3. Southern Baptist Convention, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, May 22, 1964: “‘We appeal 
to the Congress of the United States to allow 
the First Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States to stand as our guaran- 

tee of religious liberty, and we oppose the 
adoption of any further amendment to that 
Constitution respecting establishment of re- 
ligion or free exercise thereof.” (The Amer- 
ican Baptist Convention, meeting concur- 
rently in Atlantic City, took similar action 
on the same date.) 

4. General Conference of North American 
Baptists, Sacramento, California, July 13-19, 
1964: “We reaffirm our support for the First 
Amendment and its present wording, in- 
cluding both its prohibition upon govern- 
ment roles in religious programs and its pro- 
tection of the free exercise of religion.” 

5. The Methodist Church; the General 
Conference meeting in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, in May of 1964, had before it 110 
memorials from local churches or annual 
conferences urging support of the “Becker 
amendment” then being considered by the 
House Judiciary Committee, but the General 
Conference was so divided that no action was 
taken. 

6. Lutheran Church in America: the Sec- 
ond Biennial Convention, July 2-9, 1964, ap- 
proved the earlier action of its Executive 
Counell, which in 1963 recognized the justice 
and validity of the Supreme Court decisions. 
The Convention further added:. . it does 
not seem that anything of importance is to 
be gained through an amendment to the 
Constitution that would sanction prayer and 
Bible reading in public schools.” (There is 
additional material in this resolution which 
will be presented in testimony by the Lu- 
theran Church in America.) 

7. The Reformed Church in America: the 
General Synod, in June of 1965, concluded 
after a year’s study: “The Supreme Court 
decisions represent a sound application of 
the principles of American life to the exist- 
ing situation, and an opportunity for free 
Christian development in American society. 
A constitutional amendment to obstruct 
this movement would only confuse the issue. 
We can solve a pressing problem not by a 
backward look, but by courageously using 
the opportunities of the new day.” 

Since the Supreme Court decisions, the 
trend in major church bodies has been away 
from prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools and Constitutional amendments de- 
signed to achieve that end—as indicated in 
the aforementioned actions. I have reported 
only the actions of the national bodies, but 
there have been innumerable actions by state 
and regional judicatories and councils of 
churches which have been preponderantly in 
the same direction. 

The point I wish to make is that the rep- 
resentative assemblies of the major Protes- 
tant communions—both in and outside the 
National Council of Churches—have ac- 
cepted the Supreme Court’s interpretation 
of the First Amendment on this matter and 
do not wish to see a revision of the First 
Amendment. Indeed, at the national level 
ot these communions it is no longer even an 
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issue of controversy and has not been for a 
year or more. 
COMMENTS ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 148 

Although the foregoing evidence suggests 
that our constituency is strongly resistant 
to proposals to revise the guarantees already 
covered by the religion clauses of the First 
Amendment, we have tried to assess the cur- 
rent proposal in the light of our policies. 

1. We note that the proposed amendment 
speaks of “voluntary participation by stu- 
dents or others in prayer,” thus to 
prevent coercive or compulsory participation. 
This is a commendable concern, but it seems 
premised upon a two-valued situation in 
which coercion is either present or absent, 
whereas we suspect there are many degrees 
of coercion, especially among impressionable 
children, who are unlikely to dissent or ab- 
stain from activities in which all their fel- 
lows are joining under the provision or per- 
mission of the “authority administering” the 
school. As Mr. Justice Frankfurter under- 
stated in the McCollum decision, “noncon- 
formity is not an outstanding characteristic 
of children.” 

Parents know how hard it is to counter or 
correct what “‘teacher says” or does. When 
“teacher says” it is time for prayer, it seems 
unlikely that a child will even think of do- 
ing otherwise, let alone carry the thought 
into action which might serve to mark him 
off from the rest of the class as “odd” or “‘ir- 
reverent.” Therefore, we reluctantly con- 
clude that the arrangement for “voluntary 
participation” in prayer in public schools is 
at best a fiction. 

2. We also note that the form or content 
of the prayer is not to be prescribed by the 
authority administering the school. This, 
too, is a commendable effort to avoid “offi- 
cially prescribed prayers” rightly condemned 
by the Supreme Court. Presumably, the 
prayers in question would be composed or 
selected by the children or their parents or 
some other persons or groups—perhaps the 
clergy of the community in rotation. The 
school authorities would then play only a 
passive role in “providing for or permitting 
the voluntary participation by students or 
others” in such prayers. 

The fact that the role might be passive 
does not make it any less effective in obtain- 
ing uniformity of religious practice among 
the children in the classroom. If the children 
are not to repeat many different prayers 
simultaneously, someone—presumably the 
authority administering the school or an 
agent thereof, such as the teacher—must co- 
ordinate the activities of the children, as by 
announcing, “Now it is time for us to say 
our prayer. It is Susan’s turn to choose our 
prayer” (or “to lead our prayer“). 

Whatever the source or form or content of 
the prayer, if the teacher makes it the pend- 
ing business of the class, it has then the 
sanction of the school system and the im- 
plied endorsement of the administering au- 
thority thereof—which is the essence of 
“establishment religion.” The exercise of 
administrative authority in coordinating 
the collective religious activity of the class- 
room makes the activity the “established 
religion” for that place and time. Though 
there may be another prayer established“ 
the next day, it is no less “established” in 
turn, and a rotating series of establishments 
is no less offensive to religious liberty than 
a single continuous one. 

This amendment is explicitly an adjust- 
ment of the structure of governmental au- 
thority” to provide opportunity for prayer in 
public institutions. As such it is an intro- 
duction of state action and state power into 
the religious life of citizens where it is nei- 
ther necessary nor effective. 

3. If, on the other hand, it is contended 
that the authority administering the school 
does not exercise a coordinating and collec- 
tivizing function, but merely frees individ- 
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uals to worship as they wish, there is no 
need of a Constitutional amendment to ac- 
complish this. 

Under present law, government protects 
from disruption the religious observances of 
any group, assembled for that purpose. The 
public school, however, is not such a group, 
being assigned to classes for academic and 
geographic, rather than religious, reasons. 
It is inappropriate for government to treat 
such groups as though they were designed 
for religious functions, or as though govern- 
ment intervention were necessary to permit 
or to provide for prayer. 

Indeed, there is no way that government 
can prevent anyone praying in any form or 
content he wishes, at any time or in any 
place, as long as he does so without external 
manifestation, a mode of prayer which the 
New Testament recommends to Christians as 
fully efficacious for communication between 
man and God: “But when you pray, go into 
your room and shut the door and pray to 
your Father who is in secret, and your Father 
who sees in secret will reward you.” (Mat- 
thew 6: 6, RSV.) 

All that government can do with prayer 
is to externalize and collectivize it, which 
does not necessarily add to its religious vi- 
tality or effectiveness, and may indeed de- 
tract. We believe that free exercise of re- 
ligion” means individual self-determination 
in religious activity; in this area, of all hu- 
man life, the private enterprise of personal 
choice should be preserved and protected. 

In this connection, let me convey the views 
of one of our distinguished constituents, Dr. 
A. Dale Fiers, Executive Secretary of the 
International Convention of Christian 
Churches (Disciples of Christ), with head- 
quarters in Indianapolis, Indiana, who has 
stated his views on S.J. Res. 148, and has 
asked me to transmit them to you: 

“As I have considered this matter, I do not 
think that the proposed amendment changes 
the situation so far as I can determine at 
this time. I believe the amendment is un- 
necessary because the unfolding pattern of 
court decisions and the new light being 
shed on the matter of religious liberty by 
the consultation and research of educators 
indicates to me that there is a high proba- 
bility that the present constitutional provi- 
sions will provide ample freedom to work out 
appropriate relationships betwen church and 
state. 

“Secondly, I believe the amendment is un- 
timely in that it prematurely gives a negative 
judgment to present efforts to provide ap- 
propriate solutions to our problems of prayer 
and the study of religion. 

“Furthermore, I feel it is undoubtedly in- 
adequate in that it deals only with the mat- 
ter of voluntary prayer. As you well know, 
the issues are much broader than this in- 
volving the use of the Bible and teaching 
about religion. 

“If in the period ahead court decisions 
should result in a situation whereby public 
education in effect becomes anti-religious, 
then I believe we might have to consider a 
constitutional amendment. Since that was 
not the intent of the constitution originally 
or as amended we ought not to tamper with 
it at this time.” 

4. There is an open-ended vagueness about 
the scope of the activities envisioned in 
“providing for or permitting the voluntary 
participation by students or others in 
prayer.“ Conceivably this might authorize 
the construction of chapels and employment 
of chaplains in public schools—as long as 
they did not prescribe the form or content of 
prayer! 

CONCLUSION 

For these reasons and others, the leaders 
of the major national Protestant bodies I 
have mentioned are not requesting or de- 
manding this amendment or any other de- 
signed to reinstate prayers in public schools. 
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It is my conviction that this view will come 
to be shared by more and more Americans, 
even as it has prevailed during the past two 
years in Official plenary and regional bodies 
of the churches, until one day we will wonder 
how we ever thought the Supreme Court 
could have decided any other way if it was 
to strengthen religious liberty in a pluralistic 
nation. 

I know that there are men of good will and 
sincere intentions on both sides of this issue, 
and I admire the process by which this Sub- 
committee plans to hear the arguments of 
both sides before making its recommenda- 
tion to the Senate. I have appreciated the 
opportunity to lay before you the concerns 
of the churchmen I serve. 


NEGRO LEADERS ON “MEET THE 
PRESS” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr, 
President, on Sunday, August 21, 1966, 
Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., SCLC; Mr. 
Roy Wilkins, NAACP; Mr. Whitney 
Young, National Urban League; Stokely 
Carmichael, SNCC; Mr. Floyd B. Me- 
Kissick, CORE; and Mr. James H. Mere- 
dith appeared on “Meet the Press,” an 
NBC television and radio production. 
The moderator was Mr. Edwin Newman. 
The panel consisted of Mr. Lawrence E. 
Spivak; Mr. Rowland Evans, Chicago 
Sun-Times & Publishers’ Syndicate; Mr. 
Carl Rowan, Chicago Daily News; Mr. 
James J. Kilpatrick, Richmond, Va., 
News Leader; and Mr. Richard Valeriani, 
NBC News. 

I ask unanimous consent to include 
the transcript of this special 90-minute 
edition of Meet the Press“ in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection the transcript 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MEET THE Press, SUNDAY, AUGUST 21, 1966 

Moderator: Edwin Newman. 

Guests: Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., SCLC; 
Roy Wilkins, NAACP; Whitney Young, Na- 
tional Urban League; Stokely Carmichael, 
SNCC; Floyd B. McKissick, CORE; James H. 
Meredith. 

Panel: Lawrence E. Spivak; Rowland Evans, 
Chicago Sun-Times & Publishers’ Syndicate; 
Carl Rowan, Chicago Daily News; James J. 
Kilpatrick, Richmond (Va.) News Leader; 
Richard Valeriani, NBC News. 

Newman. This is Edwin Newman inviting 
you to a special 90-minute edition of “Meet 
the Press”. [Announcement] Today in this 
Special hour-and-a-half program of Meet 
the Press” focuses on the country’s number 
one domestic problem: Civil Rights. Our 
guests today are six of the nation’s top Negro 
leaders in their first joint live broadcast. 
With us today in Chicago is the Reverend 
Martin Luther King, Jr., President and one of 
the Founders of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference. Dr. King, winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize, is a leading proponent 
of the principle of non-violence. He's recog- 
nized throughout the world as the spiritual 
leader of the civil rights movement in the 
United States. Because of the march he is 
leading today in Chicago Dr. King finds it 
necessary to leave the studio before the end 
of our program. For this reason we will 
direct more questions to him than to our 
pvc) guests in the first part of our broad- 
cast. 

And in our Washington studio Roy Wilkins, 
a former newspaper man and the Executive 
Director of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People since 1950. 
The NAACP which he heads is the oldest and 
largest civil rights organization in the coun- 
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try. Founded in 1909, it now claims a na- 


tional membership of over 500,000. The first 
organization to use the picket line, it has 
been involved in many demonstrations and 
has played a major role in the fight for civil 
rights laws. 

Whitney M. Young, Jr., Executive Director 
of the National Urban League since 1961, a 
former Dean of the Atlanta University School 
of Social Work, he heads one of the most im- 
portant bi-racial service organizations. Its 
policy has been to lead Negroes into the 
American mainstream through job training 
programs, and through housing, welfare, and 
education projects. 

Floyd B. McKissick, National Director of 
the Congress of Racial Equality. He is a law- 
yer who gave up his practice early this year 
to become head Of the 22-year old CORE. 
Mr. McKissick’s official biography describes 
him as a dynamic civil rights activist. He 
has played a leading role in picketings, sit- 
ins and other civil rights demonstrations. 
His organization, CORE, claims a member- 
ship of 80,000 and is considered one of the 
most militant of the civil rights groups. 

Stokely Carmichael, chairman of the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee. 
A graduate of Howard University and the 
youngest of the Civil Rights leaders, Mr. Car- 
michael heads the newest and most militant 
of the national organizations. His use of the 
slogan “black power” during the recent Mis- 
sissippi march stirred up a storm in and out 
of the Civil Rights movement and brought 
him to front page prominence. 

And James H. Meredith who occupies a 
special position in the American Negro move- 
ment because of his leadership in desegregat- 
ing the University of Mississippi, and in the 
recent march through Mississippi. He is now 
a student at the Columbia University Law 
School. 

[Panel Intro.] 

We will begin the questions now with Mr. 
Spivak. 

Spivak. Dr. King, despite all of your 
marches and demonstrations, and despite 
major civil rights laws, the civil rights crisis 
is getting worse rather than better. Or at 
least it seems so. Do you think it is growing 
worse, and if so, why? 

Kiva. Well, I think at points it is growing 
worse. This does not mean that we have not 
made significant progress. But I think the 
real problem today is there is still a tragic 
gulf between promise and fulfillment, and 
that the rising expectations of freedom and 
equality, the rising expectations of improve- 
ment have met with little results, so the 
problem today is that we have laws on the 
books but they have not been thoroughly 
implemented and there are still pockets or 
resistance that are seeking to hold the civil 
rights movement back in our just and legal 
and moral aspirations for a democratic so- 
ciety, are still being met with these forces 
of resistance, 

Sprvak. Mr. Wilkins, do you think the crisis 
is getting better or worse? 

WILXINSs. I think only outwardly worse. 
We're having some manifestations of abrasive 
resistance. But actually progress is being 
made, we are going forward, and this despite 
the fact that great masses of people cannot 
count the difference in today’s living between 
that they had, say a year ago or two years 
ago. But the forces are in motion. I agree 
with Dr. King that they're not moving fast 
enough, not on a broad enough scale. 

Spivak. Mr. Young, for many years we had 
no civil rights laws of any importance; very 
little was being done by the white com- 
munity for the Negro population or with the 
Negro population, and yet we had relatively 
quiet. What is your explanation for the riots 
that are taking place at the present time? 

Young. Well, I think it reflects this high 
aspiration of the Negro. I never felt that 
social progress could be a painless process. 
I don’t think that the good race relations is 
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purely the absence of conflict. In fact, we 
probably have less disruption in South Africa 
today where we have the greatest segregation 
and discrimination. I think what we are 
really facing today, and I think it’s positive, 
and that is that the white community is now 
coming to find out that it takes more than 
the passage of laws which relieve their guilt, 
and it takes actual determination to live with 
and to work with and to cooperate with Negro 
citizens, and it’s this final confrontation that 
people find most difficult to make. 

Spivak. Mr. McKissick, what do you think? 
Do you think things are getting better or 
worse? 

McKussicx. I’m of the opinion that things 
have not progressed tremendously for the 
masses of the people. I would not dispute 
the statement that some progress has not 
been made. But I would say, by and large, 
the average black man in the ghetto has not 
profited within the last ten years. I think 
the last statistics showed, and I think even 
last week at the hearing in Washington here 
at the—Ruisicorr, when he made the state- 
ment we'll find that we've got more discrimi- 
nation in education, more segregated school 
systems; we find the unemployment rate is 
higher now than ever before. I think we 
could just go down the line and we could 
find that the situation has not improved as 
far as the masses are concerned, and that’s 
what the Congress of Racial Equality is con- 
cerned with. 

Spivak. Mr. Carmichael, from your experi- 
ence are things getting better or worse? 

CARMICHAEL, Well, I don’t know if you can 
make a comparison like that. I believe that 
what is happening is that black people across 
the country are becoming politically aware of 
their position, of their strength, and of their 
ability to move and based on that feeling, the 
masses of people are beginning to now move, 
and the question is whether or not this 
country is going to be able to meet their 
needs peacefully or whether they will have to 
move to disrupt this country in order to force 
the country to speak to their needs. 

Sprvax. Mr. Meredith, may I hear from you 
on that? Do you think things are getting 
better or worse? 

Menrepirn, Well, I think we've just reached 
a point in our history where we are really be- 
ginning to face the issue in question. And 
the question in this country is what is the 
basis or what is going to be the basis of our 
society? Up until now it’s based on the 
theory of white superiority, and now this 
nation has to make decision whether we will 
continue to use this base of white supremacy 
or whether we will live up to our ideals of 
equality and equal justice before the law. 

SprvaK. Dr. King, Id like to come back to 
you now. The Superintendent of Police of 
Chicago, Mr. O. W. Wilson, said the other day 
that your civil rights tactics have aroused 
hatred among Chicago white residents and 
are hampering the Negro’s progress. What's 
your answer to that? 

KING. Well, my answer is that this is totally 
erroneous, Our civil rights efforts have not 
aroused hatred, they have revealed a hatred 
that already existed. There is no doubt about 
the fact that there are many latent hostilities 
existing within certain white groups in the 
north, and what has happened now is that 
these latent hostilities have come out in the 
open, and I don’t think you can blame the 
civil rights movement for that. Certainly no 
one would blame the physician for using his 
instruments and his skills and his knowhow 
to reveal to a patient that he has cancer. 
Indeed, one would praise a physician for 
having the wisdom and the judgment and 
the power to do that. 

Now we have only revealed in Chicago that 
there is a blatant social, hate-filled cancer, 
and we havn't said even that it’s an eternal 
state. We feel that it’s curable, that it can 
be cured. But there is no doubt about the 
fact that the hate is here. We didn't create 
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it, we merely exposed it and brought it to the 
surface. 

Spivak. Dr. King, I'm sure you either heard 
or read President Johnson's speech yesterday 
when he warned that violence and discord 
would destroy Negroes’ hopes for racial prog- 
ress. Now isn’t it time to stop demonstra- 
tions that create violence and discord? 

Kro. Well, I absolutely disagree with that, 
and I hope the President didn’t mean to 
equate non-violent demonstrations with a 
riot, and I think it is time for this country 
to see the distinction between the two. There 
is a great distinction between individuals 
who are non-violently engaged in pursuit of 
basic constitutional rights and who in the 
process face violence and face hatred per- 
petrated against them, and individuals who 
aggressively throw Molotov cocktails and en- 
gage in riots. So that there can be no equa- 
tion or there can be no identity between riots 
and demonstrations. I think demonstrations 
must continue, but I think riots must end be- 
cause they are socially disruptive, I think 
they are self-defeating, and I think they can 
destroy the many creative steps that we 
have made in a forward sense over the last 
few years. 

Rowan. Mr. Wilkins, despite the fact that 
you gentlemen sit here together there is a 
feeling around the country that there's a 
crisis of leadership in the civil rights move- 
ment. Do you agree that the movement to- 
ward Negro equality is jeopardized by what 
now seems to be a host of warring civil 
rights groups, each pursuing its own special 
interests? 

Wikis. No, Mr. Rowan, I don't think it's 
quite that serious. We tend to feel that 
unity should be exhibited at all times, no 
matter what kind of organizations or what 
kind of personalities or what kind of tactics 
are involved. I think we have to grow up 
to the idea that there will be differences of 
opinion and that these will manifest them- 
selves from time to time. I don't see as yet 
any great split in the civil rights movement. 

Rowan. Well, I've noticed in the New York 
Times, Mr, Wilkins, a quotation from a so- 
called SNCC position paper saying we are 
now aware that the NAACP has grown reac- 
tionary, is controlled by the black power 
structure itself, and stands as one of the 
main roadblocks to black freedom. I note 
also that an NAACP official was referring to 
the Urban League as an Uncle Tom organi- 
zation. Now this you don't think is serious 
division, or anything to be worried about? 

Wrx1ns, No, no. I call your attention, 
first of all, to the fact that the SNCC person 
said that we were, the NAACP, was controlled 
by the black power structure. 

Rowan. I wondered if that was a typo. 

Wrxins. No, it wasn't a typographical 
error. And for that we moved up on the 
scale because there was a time when the 
spokesman would have said that we were 
controlled by the white power structure. But 
the NAACP official you referred to as calling 
the Urban League Uncle Tom was only a 
local official, an extremely individualistic one 
at that and in no sense can be said to rep- 
resent the sentiment of the NAACP. 

Rowan. Well now I note, Mr, Wilkins, that 
your organization lost some fifteen thousand 
members between 1964 and 1965. Now you 
don't think the NAACP and the country are 
in trouble today because the NAACP put its 
faith in the law and court decisions but that 
when the crunch came the decisions were not 
enforced and the laws became just so much 
paper? 

Witxrns. No, I don’t think we're in trou- 
ble because we lost fifteen thousand mem- 
bers out of a half million; I don't consider 
that serious or beyond accounting for in 
the normal course of events. Nor do I 
believe that the adherence to law and order 
is a penalty that we suffer. I think we all 
have to come back to law and order. I un- 
derstand Dr. King out in Chicago has a 
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lawyer now working on his injunction busi- 
ness, and I see where SNCC is engaging 
lawyers up in Philadelphia; so we all come 
to the courtroom and to the law eventually. 
We find we can’t solve it with rhetoric. 

KILPATRICK, Dr. King, you have been 
quoted as saying that you have encountered 
more hatred among white opponents in Chi- 
cago than you have encountered in the deep 
south. How do you account for this? 

Kid. Well, I think for years the hatred 
existed beneath the surface in northern com- 
munities, and as I said earlier, it’s coming 
out now. I think also we have to see that 
this is something of a dislike for the unlike, 
and you see it a great deal among the lower 
income ethnic enclaves who have basic fears 
about Negroes. They have grown up believ- 
ing in certain stereotypes, whether it’s the 
stereotype of the Negroes are lazy or inher- 
ently inferior, or whether it is a myth that 
Negroes depreciate property values when 
they move in a community. There is an- 
other fear, the fear that the Negro is an 
economic threat. Now I think all of these 
things have contributed to, and in a sense 
have conjoined to bring about this massive 
outpouring of hatred in Chicago and I'm 
sure in other communities. 

KILPATRICK, But why should these factors 
carry greater weight in Chicago or in some 
other northern city than they would in the 
deep south? 

Kina. Well, I'm not saying, and I haven't 
said they exist more than they do in the 
deep south, because I must make one dis- 
tinction, and that is in the south we have 
had the hatred, the violence, the vitriolic 
and vituperative words of the mobs on one 
hand; but often these mobs have been aided 
and abetted by the law and by law enforce- 
ment agents. I think the difference is here 
that we have the violence of the mobs but 
at least the law enforcement agents are try- 
ing to preserve a degree of law and order. In 
the South we've had a double blow; we've 
had the mob against us, as well as, in some 
instances, law enforcement agents actually 
and literally supporting the mob; in the 
north it’s often the mob and the support on 
the other hand of the policemen trying to 
restrain the mob. But I don't say that the 
hatred is worse. I think it’s equal, and I 
think we've got to see now that the problem 
is a national problem and that we must work 
passionately and unrelentingly to remove 
these conditions and the kind of hatred that 
we see, both north and south today. 

KILPATRICK, Let me ask about your march 
today, Dr, King. ‘You have decided, as I 
understand it, to obey the injunction that 
was laid down limiting the number of 
demonstrators? 

Kuna. Les. 

KILPATRICK. Even though you have de- 
scribed that twice yesterday I believe as an 
unjust order? 

Kine. Yes. It's an injunction which I feel 
is unjust and totally unconstitutional, but 
because we are engaged in negotiations now 
with the city, with the real estate agents and 
with labor and industry and other forces of 
power and good will in the community we 
decided that we would abide by this injunc- 
tion until we have our negotiating session 
next Friday and determine on the basis of 
that whether we would continue to comply 
with what we consider a blatantly unjust, 
unconstitutional and I might say, immoral 
injunction, 

Evans. Mr. Young, you had to contend 
with a new sort of militancy at your national 
convention in Philadelphia. What exactly 
did the younger Urban Leaguers want that 
is new? And let me ask you also, did they 
feel that the Urban League has become too 
identified today with the middle class? 

Youns, No, I think that that reflected 
more and impatience with the pace. Urban 
League staff people are probably in the best 
position of any to recognize how slowly the 
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gap is closing, if at all, in economies, in edu- 
cation, in housing, in health and welfare. 
And I think it recognizes also that we can 
do all we want to in terms of getting parents 
motivated into getting their children into 
school and keeping them there; but unless 
there are school boards that are so politically 
structured and politically sensitive enough 
to provide the resources then our efforts to 
provide the motivation is of no value. And 
what they're really saying is we need these 
other activities; we need the other organi- 
zations who are doing the political activity. 
The Urban Leaguers know that we are not 
middie class in the sense of our services. 
Last year, for example, over fifty thousand 
Negroes were placed through the Urban 
League, and these were poor people who 
were placed, unemployed people. 

Evans. But didn't it shock you when at 
your convention you were picketed by an- 
other organization? 

Youns, No. I think, as Mr. Wilkins said, 
this was the act of an individual and not 
the act of an organization. Even there the 
executive committee of the Philadelphia 
NAACP totally discredited this and disowned 
it, and the individual himself apologized; 
he had made a mistake. 

Evans. But surely Cecil Moore represents 
the NAACP in Philadelphia, and surely this 
represented a dissatisfaction with the work 
that the Urban League is doing in Philadel- 
phia. Is that not a fair statement? 

Younc. No, it’s not a fair statement. This 
Was a personal thing, and the local board 
disowned the activity. Cecil Moore himself 
later apologized. I think what we are wit- 
nessing here, and I think it’s a healthy thing, 
is that we do have in the Urban League at 
the moment of time when there is a great 
turmoil and when there is a great gulf, that 
we do have healthy dissent, we do have im- 
patience, we do have people who want to 
push faster; but I think what we finally 
ended up with was saying the Urban League 
cannot do all of these things, that it’s good 
to have other organizations who are sup- 
posed to do some things and that what we 
need to do is to go back home and do all 
we can to help the other civil rights groups 
to do the job they're supposed to do so 
that the Urban League can do what it’s 
supposed to do and do it better. 

VALRRTANT. Dr. King, to follow up Mr. Spi- 
vak's question, recent polis suggest that in 
terms of national reaction, demonstrations 
are now counter-productive. By continuing 
them don’t you run the risk of doing more 
harm than good? 

KIxd. Again I contend that we are not 
doing more harm than good in demonstra- 
tions because I think demonstrations serve 
the purpose of bringing the issues out in the 
open. I have never felt that demonstrations 
could actually solve the problem. They call 
attention to the problem, they dramatize 
the existence of social ills that could be very 
easily ignored if you did not have demon- 
strations, and I think the initial reaction to 
demonstrations is always negative. When 
we had them in the south initially there was 
a negative outpouring of disagreement. 
Now that they have started on a massive 
scale in the north it is only natural that we 
would have this reaction; but in spite of the 
reaction the demonstrations in Chicago, for 
instance, have not only brought the issues 
out but they have brought us to the confer- 
ence table. And I don't believe that we 
would be in Chicago where we are today 
without demonstrations. And let me say, 
secondly, that it is very important to see the 
difference between non-violent demonstra- 
tions and riots. It may be true that in a 
demonstration people react with violence 
toward non-violent demonstrators. But you 
don’t blame the demonstrators. This would 
be like blaming the robbed man because his 
possession of money precipitated the evil act 
of the robber. Ultimately society must con- 
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demn the robber and not the robbed, It 
must protect the robbed, and this is where 
we are in these demonstrations; and I’m still 
convinced that there is nothing more power- 
ful to dramatize a social evil than the tramp, 
tramp of marching feet. 

VALERIANI, In regard to your. present 
movement in regard to housing, is it not 
conceivable to you that a majority of white 
Americans does not want a Negro for a 
neighbor, and if that’s so as it was demon- 
strated in a vote in. California, should the 
majority preference be respected? 

Kine. It’s quite true that there are many 
people who are against open hcusing and 
who are against having Negroes as their 
neighbor. This does not mean that we don’t 
go all out to end housing discrimination. 
It may be true that in the south many white 
people do not want Negroes to eat at lunch 
counters, do not want Negroes to have ac- 
cess to hotels and motels and restaurants. 
But this did not stop the nation from hav- 
ing its conscience so aroused that it brought 
into being a civil rights law as a result of our 
movement to end this. Now I think the 
same thing must happen in housing. The 
people have these fears, they have these prej- 
udices and we are only saying that through 
legislation and a vigorous fair housing bill 
we will be able to change certain condi- 
tions. It doesn’t mean that we will change 
the hearts of people, but we will change the 
laws and habits of people, and once their 
habits are changed pretty soon people will 
adjust to them just as in the south they've 
adjusted to integrated public accommoda- 
tions. I think im the north and all over the 
country people will adjust to living next door 
to a Negro once they know that it has to be 
done, once realtors stop all of the block 
busting and the panic peddling and all of 
that. When the law makes it clear and it’s 
vigorously enforced we will see that people 
will not only adjust but they will finally 
come to the point that even their attitudes 
are changed. 

Spivak. Mr. McKissick, you've been quoted 
as saying, and these are the words: “The 
civil rights movement in 1966 has reached 
the moment of truth. And Negro leaders 
are not telling it to us like it is“ Now most 
of the Negro leaders are here today. Will 
you tell us how you see the moment of 
truth that we're not being told? 

McKissick. I don't know whether I’m 
being quoted accurately, but in substance 
that's what I said, and I'll certainly explain 
it. First of all, I believe that the moment 
of truth is here for the simple reason that, 
one, non-violence is something of the past. 
I don't believe non-violence can be taught 
the way non-violence could be taught years 
ago. At our recent convention in Baltimore 
the question of self-defense came up and 
the convention went on record favoring self- 
defense; not abolishing non-violence but 
certainly favoring self-defense. And their 
attitude was that, one, we are an organiza- 
tion fighting for constitutional rights, and 
in fighting for constitutional rights one of 
those rights is the right to defend the home 
and the person, and no longer could we 
advocate that a person give up that right to 
self defense, I think, too, the climate which 
prevailed in 1960 or the earlier years has 
changed, and I think it is difficult now to 
harness and to have the control over dem- 
onstrations at many points for the simple 
reason that most of the black people in 
communities do not and will not agree to be 
non- violent. They will agree to participate 
in demonstrations but they will not agree to 
be hit and to passively stand there and not 
return blow for blow. 

Sptvak. Mr. McKissick, in your literature 
as late as 1965 you said non-violence is 
effective, it has worked in hundreds of cases. 
This method attacks the practice of discrimi- 
nation but respects the person who discrimi- 
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nates. Do you still stand by that or have 
you changed your definition of non-violence? 
Everybody believes in self-defense. 

McKissicx. Oh, no, let me get one point 
very clear. If we make a mistake we're 
going to be the first to say an error has 
been made. Now we are saying right today 
we have had CORE rules for action for a 
number of years at which we advocated a 
policy of non-violence, and we still advocate 
non-violence in a demonstration. We say 
that we can march down the street, if no- 
body hits us, okay, you've got non-violence. 
But if somebody hits us well then you better 
have an ambulance on the side to pick up 
whoever hits somebody. 

Servak. Am I to understand then that you 
and Dr. Martin Luther King really are not 
in disagreement on the principle and phi- 
losophy of non-violence? 

McKxssicx. Well, first of all I'd like to an- 
swer that by saying this, despite the fact 
that, as already has been said, that Dr. King 
believes in one thing and Mr. Wilkins be- 
lieves in another and Stokely Carmichael 
believes in another 

Spivak. I’m just talking about non-vio- 
lence. 

McKissicx. The fact of the injustices are 


so heaped and they weave us so closely to- 


gether that I dare say that we would ever 
divorce ourselves from each other regardless 
to any point which we come. 

Spivak. You haven't answered my ques- 
tion on non-violence. Are you in agreement 
or in disagreement with Dr. King on the mat- 
ter of non-violence? 

McKissick. Well, my answer cannot be a 
positive yes and no answer. The Congress of 
Racial Equality adopts its position and Dr. 
King adopts the position for the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference. As far as 
we're concerned, as I said before, we believe 
in non-violence, providing nobody hits us; 
when somebody hits us we believe in self- 
defense. 

SprvaK. There's a difference between self- 
defense and non-violence. 

McKisstck. Well, self-defense and non-vio- 
lence are not incompatible. 

Rowan. Dr. King, you've heard what Mr. 
McKissick said. Are you in disagreement or 
not? 

Kine. I believe firmly in non-violence. I 
still believe that it is the most potent weapon 
available to oppressed people in their strug- 
gle for freedom and human dignity. I think 
a turn to violence on the part of the Negro 
at this time would be both impractical and 
immoral. Now if Mr. McKissick believes in 
that I certainly agree with him. 

Now on the question of defensive violence, 
I have made it clear that I don’t think we 
need programmatic action around defensive 
violence! Feople are going to defend them- 
selves anyway. I think that the minute you 
have programmatic action around defensive 
violence and pronouncements about it the 
line of demarcation between defensive vio- 
lence and aggressive violence becomes very 
thin. The minute the nomenclature cf 
violence gets in the atmosphere people begin 
to respond violently, and in their unsophisti- 
cated minds they cannot quite make the 
distinction between defensive and aggressive 
violence. 

I think that we must still stand on the 
premise of non-violence and I choose to do 
that not only because I think it is morally 
right, but I think it is practically sound. 

Newman. Mr. Kilpatrick. 

KILPATRICK. Mr. Carmichael, in a recent 
speech in Cleveland you reportedly ridiculed 
as Uncle Toms those Negro spokesmen who 
counsel non-violence and patience in the 
civil rights struggle. Did you mean thus to 
label such spokesmen as Dr. King and Mr. 
Wilkins? 

CARMICHAEL. Let me first say that the Stu- 
dent Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
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will never publicly denounce any black leader 
in this country so that I couldn't have 
possibly said that. 

Kiuparrick. The quote was simply a false 
quote. You didn't say anything of that sort? 

CARMICHAEL. No, I never critically criticized 
any black leader in this country. 

KILPATRICK. In the same story you were 
quoted by the United Press International 
as saying that, “When you talk of ‘black 
power’ you talk of bringing this country to 
its knees.“ You weren't correctly quoted 
on that? 

CARMICHAEL. The rest of it was not there. 
The other half of it said that when you talk 
about black power you talk about bringing 
this country to its knees any time it messes 
with the black man. 

KILPATRICK, “Any time it messes with the 
black man.” By that you mean violence 
against the Negro? 

CARMICHAEL. By that I mean messes with 
the black man. 

KILPATRICK. You just stop it right there. 

Evans. Dr. King, a couple of political ques- 
tions. You said recently that the “extrava- 
gant promises made a year ago in connec- 
tion with the Voting Rights Bills have now 
become a shattered mockery.” What een 
did you mean by that, Dr. King? 

‘Kring, Well, I mean that this Voting Rights 
Bill came into being to end not only dis- 
crimination in its overt expressions, and voter 
registration, but also to remove the atmos- 
phere what intimidation for economic re- 
prisals and for the creation of fear that cause 
people not to vote, and one of the things 
we have found is that when you have Fed- 
eral registrars in communities, many more 
Negroes go out to register because they see 
a different atmosphere, and they are not 
over-arched, under-girded with the fear of 
intimidation and economic reprisals as much 
as they do in dealing with some of the local 
registrars that they have dealt with so long. 

Now, the problem is that after that Bill 
came into being very few registrars were sent 
into the south, I mean Federal registrars, 
and even today all too few have been sent, 
and this is even true in some communities 
where we know that there are outright pat- 
terns of discrimination. 

Evans. That's what I wanted to get to next, 
Dr. King. Who do you blame for the failure 
of, as you call it, enough Federal registrars to 
have been sent south, is that President John- 
son’s responsibility, is it the Department cf 
Justice? Where do you lay the blame? 

Krnc. Well, I think it is both, and I think 
it is ultimately the responsibility of the Presi- 
dent through the Attorney General, and I 
would say that it is not either are, it is a 
both and give, the President and the Attor- 
ney General have the responsibility to imple- 
ment and to enforce it. I know that the ulti- 
mate enforcement of the law is with the 
President, but certainly he follows the advice 
of the Attorney General so I sald both ends. 

Evans. Dr. King, why do you think the 
President has not moved as forcefully on vot- 
ing in the south as you think he should have, 
what reason do you give to his not having 
sent more registrars into the south? 

Kinc. Well, there are probably many rea- 
sons and I must confess that I don’t know all 
of the reasons. I think on the one hand some 
are sincere feelings that if you can get 
volun—I mean if you can move into certain 
areas forcefully with Federal registrars that 
other areas will follow through inevitably in 
the realm of voluntarily compliance. 

I believe that that is a sincere analysis, al- 
though I think it is a wrong analysis of the 
situation. I think on the other hand there 
are certain political forces that have sought 
desperately to keep the administration from 
sending Federal registrars in their areas. For 
instance, in southwest Georgia we need Fed- 
eral registrars right now, and I am convinced 
that the political leaders of Georgia in the 
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Senate have used pressure to keep the Fed- 
eral Government from sending Federal regis- 
trars into Georgia. 

VALERIANI. Mr. Meredith, looking back 
what do you feel your march on Mississippi 
accomplished? 

MEREDITH. Well, if you recall I didn't march 
through Mississippi. I was shot the first day, 
and, of course, all of these other gentlemen 
carried on the march in Mississippi. I only 
returned for the last two days. 

Now, I think that probably the biggest ac- 
complishment was to place in focus the prob- 
lems in this country, and as again I say the 
question is whether or not white supremacy 
and the rest of the theory of white superi- 
ority is going to be the rule in this country 
or if we are in fact going to follow the rule 
of equality and equal justice before the law 
as our ideals say. 

VALERIANI. How is the philosophy of white 
supremacy going to be changed in your opin- 
ion? 

MEREDITH. Well, it can only be changed by 
two ways and one more important than the 
other, that is, the white in this country de- 
cides that, and I think he must make this 
decision for his own survival, that this coun- 
try will be one of equality and equal justice 
before the law, and, of course, the Negro must 
develop himself, make himself whole so that 
he can assert his 25 million manpower 
strength toward making sure that this na- 
tion becomes what it should be. 

Newman. Gentlemen, I must interrupt 
briefly here. Our thanks for being with us to 
Dr. King who is leaving us now. 

We will be back with “Meet the Press” and 
more questions for our other guests after 
station identification. 

(Commercial and station break.) 

NEWMAN. We will continue the questions 
now with Mr. Spivak. 

Spivak. Mr. Carmichael, you have said over 
and over again that the white press has dis- 
torted your use of the slogan Black Power.“ 
Will you tell us here and now exactly what 
you mean by “Black Power“ so that all of us 
can understand your meaning without mis- 
quoting or distorting you? 

CARMICHAEL. I am sorry that you asked 
that question now because two days ago the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee decided that we are not going to define 
the term “Black Power” any more. 

Spivak. Well, now, granted that you won't 
define it, has been—there has been a position 
paper of SNCC’s organization published in 
the New York Times, and in that position 
paper these words of the SNCC organization 
are quoted: “When we view the masses of 
white people, we view in reality 180 million 
racists.” 

Now, was the New York Times misquoting 
SNCC and its philosophy of black power? 

CaRMICHAEL. Well, in the first place, that 
paper was written by some people in the 
Student Non-Violent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, it was not a public paper. We don’t 
know how the New York Times got hold of 
it. The paper is 75 pages long. I don't see 
how it is possible for them to assume that 
in one page of their antiblack newspaper that 
they could publish the thoughts of the 75- 
page paper. And they said, they said, not 
the Student Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, that it was the basis for black power 
and we didn't know that. We thought that 
the work we have been doing for the past 
six years have been the basis for black power 
because that’s all we have been working on 
in SNCC, 

Spivak. Well, Mr. Carmichael, will you 
yourself answer, do you believe that there are 
180 million racists in this country? 

CARMICHAEL. I would say that the system 
in this country that is set up that affects all 
of us, black and white, allows for white 
supremacy to reign in this country, and that 
it does not allow for any white person to 
view & black person as his equal, but rather 
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to view him as inferior because of the sys- 
tem, and that has nothing to do with the 
white person himself. He or she may be a 
good guy or a bad guy, but that the system 
just allows to see black people as inferior, 
and that the few black people that are al- 
lowed to escape are seen—are viewed as ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

Spivak. Mr. Carmichael, you seem to be 
misquoted a great deal in the press of Amer- 
ica, I'd like to try you on one more thing. 
Did you or did you not say that Negroes who 
fight in Vietnam are black mercenaries? 

CARMICHAEL, I most certainly did, yes. 

Spivak. Will you tell us exactly what you 
mean by that? 

CARMICHAEL. I certainly do. A mercenary 
is a hired killer, and I think that when this 
country says to a black youth in the ghetto 
and to black youths in the rural south that 
their only chance for a decent living is to 
join the Army, and then they throw in all 
sorts of rationalizations about you can get 
skills, and there is a chance for them to ad- 
vance, et cetera, et cetera, it is saying to that 
black man that his only chance for a decent 
life is to become a hired killer because that’s 
the sole function of an Army. 

Spivak. Is that all they are saying or are 
they saying the same thing to him that they 
are saying to every American? 

CARMICHAEL. That’s what they are saying 
to the black youth because unemployment 
for him is double what it is for everybody 
else, while he is only one-tenth, as we al- 
ways reminded most recently, of the popula- 
tion. 

Spivak. Well, do you then stand by the 
statement you made on a recent television 
program that there is no reason why black 
people should be fighting for free elections 
in Vietnam for some other people to get a 
free elections when they don’t have it in 
their own country? 

CARMICHAEL. I most certainly think, Mr. 
Spivak, that when you take black people 
from Washington, D.C. where they don’t 
vote 

Spivak. The white don't vote either. 

CARMICHAEL. Then white people should 
speak to them. 

Spivak. That's all right. 

CARMICHAEL. I represent the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Committee, an organi- 
zation that works for black people, so, there- 
fore, I speak for the needs of black people, 
and it seems to me that when you talk about 
taking a black man from Lowndes County, 
Alabama; Mississippi, Georgia, Chicago, 
where he doesn’t have free elections, and you 
send him to another country where he is to 
deliver free elections for somebody else, he is 
a black mercenary. 

Spivak. What about you, do you vote? 

CARMICHAEL. Do I vote. I haven't voted, 

Spivak. Do you have the right to vote? 

CARMICHAEL. I have the right to vote. 

Spivak. Are you a citizen? 

CARMICHAEL. Well, there is some question 
about that. 

Spivak. Since you have the right, you say 
you have the right to vote, since you have 
the right would you yourself serve in Viet- 
nam? 

CARMICHAEL. No, I would not fight in Viet- 
nam, absolutely not, and I urge every black 
man in this country not to fight in Vietnam. 

Rowan. Mr. Meredith, you have been de- 
scribed as a loner, as a man with no organi- 
zation and no clear-cut philosophy. Now, 
there is some differences of viewpoint repre- 
sented here. Is there any one of these groups 
with which you more closely associate your- 
self? 


MEREDITH. The group with which I most 
closely associate myself is the Negro. Now, 
this is a misnomer, this loner business, be- 
cause I know that no one, including—well, 
we will take the largest group if it's a half 


million, we have 25 million Negroes. Now, - 


my position has been and probably will re- 
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main for some time, that in order for the 
Negro to accomplish what he deserves and 
needs, we are going to have to find some- 
thing that everyone can attach to, say like 
the Democratic Party. 

You have Senator KENNEDY, you have Sen- 
ator EASTLAND, you have WAYNE Morse, all 
members of the same party, but men with 
very different views, and I think that the 
Negro is going to have to do the same thing. 
We are going to have, to have something that 
a Dr. King, a Dr. Jackson, a Mr. Wilkins, a 
Stokely Carmichael, and all of the other 
peoples in this country; the store fronts, the 
hustlers, and everybody else can attach to 
and work towards, 

Evans. Do you think the declaration that 
Negroes fighting in Vietnam are black mer- 
cenaries is something every Negro can attach 
to? 

MEREDITH. Well, of course, everyone knows 
my position on Vietnam. I fully supported 
the war effort. I haven't supported the con- 
duct of the war by the administration, but I 
am a soldier, I spent most of my adult life 
in the military, and I personally think that 
one of the greatest happenings in America 
today is the war in Vietnam, because for the 
first time black men, Negroes are fighting 
in a war. 

Now, what this means to me is that these 
soldiers are not going to come back over here 
and accept white supremacy any more, now, 
so I think if we lose in Vietnam this nation 
will go down. Now, I want to be a part of a 
great nation, and I think the Negro wants 
to be a part of it. Consequently, Stokley 
hasn’t been in the military, I don’t want to 
argue with these fellows. I mean they can 
believe anything they want, but Iam a mili- 
tary man and I support soldiers fighting. I 
think everybody should support soldiers 
fighting. 

Evans. Mr. Meredith, the crux of the issue 
here today is how to go about wiping out 
white supremacy, which you have men- 
tioned. Now, isn't the real issue whether 
the Negroes’ objective is integration or iso- 
lation? 

MEREDITH. I don’t think so, because here 
99% of the Negroes are going to be isolated 
anyway, certainly for many years to come. 
Now, I am now concerned and this is what I 
am devoting most of my efforts to, to the 
Negro himself, particularly right now in voter 
registration efforts throughout this country. 

The Negro in this country feels left out. 
I meet them every day. They tell me why 
register, because it is going to be fixed any- 
way. Now, I don’t blame them for feeling 
this because in the past it has been fixed 
and they have been, if not sold out, they 
have not been represented by the people who 
are up there supposed to represent them. 

KILPATRICK. Mr. Wilkins, a few questions 
dealing with desegregation of the schools. 
Here in Washington you are, of course, fa- 
miliar with the process of desegregation that 
has resulted over the past ten or twelve years. 
In what way would you combat this ten- 
dency toward desegregation that is brought 
on by the flight of white parents to the 
suburbs. 

Wrxins. I think Washingtcn gave a little 
of that answer itself in the early days. The 
answer, of course, lies in the strengthening of 
the whole system of public education irre- 
spective of whether it is in the city or in 
the suburbs or whether they are white chil- 
dren or black children. 

I would say that the sentiment of the 
Negro community is for integration and 
quality education with emphasis on the lat- 
ter 


KILPATRICK. I had in mind the specific 
tools that have been proposed by the various 
persons such as Mr. Howell, the Commis- 
sioner of Education; the use of Federal funds 
in such a way as to coerce or compel the more 
complete integration of schools in suburbs 
and in cities. Had you thought of that? 
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Witxtns. Yes, I thought of it. And I 
approve what Mr. Howell has in mind, and I 
vote farther than he does. I feel that the 
education of the Negro minority in this 
country is something that has together been 
neglected by the local school boards, by the 
cities, by the states, and that it is time that 
the Federal government impose not only the 
restrictions that Mr. Howell talks about, and 
I applaud him for what he has done, but 
additional ones. 

In this case, Mr. Kilpatrick, just as in the 
case of lynching, the local communities have 
proved themselves unable to deal effectively 
with the situation, and yet they say, “We 
mustn’t have Federal interference.” I can't 
buy that, Iam sorry. 

Kuparrick. If I understand correctly the 
implications of some of the speeches Mr. 
Howell has been making lately, he is propos- 
ing to say to a city and its surrounding 
suburban county, which may be and ordi- 
arlly is under an entirely different govern- 
ment, “Neither one of your jurisdictions will 
receive Federal ald unless your school sys- 
tems are melded together and the children 
are exchanged or bused or go into more in- 
tegrated situations." This is what you favor 
and would like to see? 

Wrtxrns. I would like to see as much. 
First I put quality education; second in- 
tegration, I don’t think a child in this 
country can have a complete education, 
either a white or black child if he goes to a 
segregated school all his life. He is going to 
have to live in a multi-racial community, 
he will have to function as an adult in a 
multi-racial community, and very shortly he 
is going to have to function in a multi-racial 
world, and he can’t sell refrigerators in Ni- 
geria with the kind of nomenclature that he 
uses in rural Georgia. 

Evans. Mr. McKissick, I would like to ask 
you if you would like to explain for me the 
comments about CORE made recently by 
Lillian Smith who, as you know, has: just 
removed herself from the Board of CORE and 
is one of its oldest and most valued sup- 
porters. She says, “CORE has been infil- 
trated by adventurers and Nihilists, black 
nationalists and plain old-fashioned haters, 
who have finally taken over.” Why do you 
think Lilllan Smith has been affected this 
way by the developments in CORE in the 
last six months? 

McKussick, I can't understand, I really 
don’t understand how Miss Smith has got 
such an impression. I think it’s possibly be- 
cause she has not been attending the meet- 
ings of the organization and has not met its 
Board of Directors and its chapter members, 
but I assure you that we regret the loss of 
Miss Smith, for she has made notable con- 
tributions to the organization, but I don’t 
think that her interpretations or the way she 
defines people in CORE would be a correct 
one in any sense. 

Evans. You think, Mr. McKissick, beyond 
Lillian Smith that there has been an aliena- 
tion between white liberals and CORE in the 
last few months, and if so, does this disturb 
you as a Negro leader? 

McKissick. Well, we would, of course, like 
to have everyone love us if at all possible, 
and, of course, we hate to lose friends. There 
is no question about that, but simply be- 
cause people get disturbed by a change in 
policy simply means that we will have to 
move the organization alone without those 
people if those people decide not to go with 
us. 

Eyans. Well, Mr. McKissick’s last question, 
since black power is one of the basic reasons 
behind Lillian Smith’s move and some of 
this other alienation I spoke about, could 
you define very quickly for us your concept 
of black power? 

McKissicx. Yes, I'll be quite happy to de- 
fine it, that is CORE's philosophy of black 
power. One, we've stated that black people 
must decide this for themselves; they must 
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have the self-determination to determine 
the direction and the pace at which they will 
become total citizens in this society. And in 
doing so six basic ingredients are needed: 
One, political power; two, economic power; 
three, an improved self-image of the black 
man himself. As you well know, that’s not 
in the history books, what we've done, and 
the contributions that we've made; four, the 
development of young, militant leadership; 
five, the enforcement of Federal laws, the 
abolishment of police brutality; and, six, the 
development of the black consumer bloc. 
That is basically what we describe as black 
power. 

VALERIANI. Mr. Young, to follow up that 
question, don’t most of the civil rights lead- 
ers go along with the concept of black power 
and rather deplore the idea that the term is 
being used to have a bad psychological ef- 
fect? i 

Youne. Well, I can speak for the Urban 
League. We took a position, number one, 
that we should be very cautious about try- 
ing to interpret the slogans of other organi- 
zations, Secondly, we deplored the country’s 
obsession and preoccupation with the debate 
about a slogan which we felt deterred the 
country from concentrating on the problems 
of poverty and discrimination. The Urban 
League takes a position that power is some- 
thing that one acquires through having suf- 
ficient economic means, educational re- 
sources and political knowhow. We do not 
feel that one gets pride or dignity or power 
simply by being white or being black, but 
by mobilizing into various groups who have 
similar ideas and working toward those ends. 
I must admit that any slogan, any motto 
that is left open to so many interpretations 
always runs a risk. 

VALERIANI. You talk about the developing 
pride, Mr. Meredith has talked about mak- 
ing the Negro home, and Mr. McKissick has 
also talked about pride, yet the civil rights 
leadership seems extremely reluctant to face 
up to the implications of the Moynihan Re- 
port, which documents the disintegration of 
the Negro family. Why is this? 

Youne, I think the opposition of the re- 
servations that many of us had about the 
Moynihan Report were, one, that it was 
entitled “The Negro Family,” which tended 
to indict 75% of the Negro families that 
are stable and not disorganized. I think 
the fact that it pointed up the social pa- 
thologies of the Negro and highlighted those 
and did not point up the social pathology 
of the white society that caused them was 
unfortunate. I think also we resented the 
fact that these various social disorganiza- 
tions such as illegitimacy and crime and 
some of the other things seem rather high 
as far as the Negro was concerned. It did 
not point out that these were related to 
socio-economic conditions and while the il- 
legitimacy rates might be higher among 
Negroes, say 60% of the illegitimacy happens 
to be Negro, actually 90% of the abortion 
rate happens to be white, and I'm assuming 
that the initial activity was the same, so there 
is no question of morality. But the report 
represented not anything too new to Ne- 
groes, we had talked about it in our pres- 
entation of a Marshall Plan; Franklin Fraser 
talked about it years before. It was an in- 
House report. I have great respect for Mr. 
Moynihan, I believe he is a genuine liberal 
in this cause; but it was an in-House docu- 
ment which wasn’t expected to be a pub- 
lished report; but since it became one I feel 
free to make what I think a valid criticism. 

NEWMAN. Mr. Carmichael, I think you 
were disturbed by something that was said 
by Mr. Young. 

CARMICHAEL, No, I was disturbed by the 
Moynihan Report, never by what my fellow 
black brother says, at least publicly. I was 
disturbed by the Moynihan Report because 
what he was trying to do was to put the 
blame 
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Newman. May I just interrupt to make a 
statement that a report was made up by 
Daniel Moynihan when he was Assistant 
Secretary of Labor. 

CARMICHAEL, He put the blame on the 
black family, it was the same switch, and 
saying to the oppressed it was your fault you 
are the way you are, while admitting that the 
oppressed are the ones that put people where 
they were and 

Spivak. Mr. Carmichael, may I ask you if 
he was putting the blame or was he just 
reporting the facts? I talked to Mr. Moyni- 
han and I don't believe he was placing 
blame, he was simply stating some facts. 

CARMICHAEL. No, he intended to place the 
blame, he intended to say that if all black 
men and black women got married and had 
two kids all the problem would be over, 
that’s what it led to. That was the con- 
clusion and gist of the report, without stat- 
ing, in fact, that in black ghettos of this 
country, the black employment runs ramp- 
ant, and that’s not the fault of black people; 
that black mothers have to work as maids 
away from their children while everybody 
else has the right to be home helping to bring 
their children up, and that’s not the fault 
of black mothers. : 

Newman, I think I better cut off this dis- 
cussion of the Moyinhan Report as Mr. Moy- 
nihan is not here to defend himself, I think 
and I know quite well that you have mistaken 
what he said, but still—— 

Spivak. Mr. Meredith, in your Saturday 
Evening Post article recently you wrote there 
is much feeling that Mr. King’s philosophy of 
non-violence is no longer tenable. Now, do 
you believe that or were you simply report- 
ing on something? 

MEREDITH. Well, of course I believe it. In 
the first place, non-violence is incompatible 
with American ideas. This is a military- 
minded nation and it always has been, and 
I-am very afraid that if 25 million people 
start to go in a different direction from what 
the mainstream is going—and let me say 
what I think that mainstream is. I think 
this country is one that basically is a tough 
country. It is a frontier-type of mentality. 
And everyone has the philosophy—you do 
right but you make sure everyone else does 
right as well. 

Now, my father never shot anybody. But 
he always had a gun above his bed and shells 
within reach. And I am sure that if some- 
one had broken in his house to disturb his 
family, he would have shot someone. 

Now, I see great dangers in non-violence, 
although there are many advantages to it. 

Spivak. Well, Mr. Meredith, don’t you 
think we ought to get straight on the dif- 
ference between non-violence and self- 
defense? I think when Dr. King—may I say 
this just a minute—I think when Dr. King 
speaks and others speak about non-violence, 
they say that groups of Negroes shouldn't 
take arms and— 

MerepirH. That is the trick in the whole 
thing. Non-violence is not the opposite of 
violence, And this is where the whole trick 
is in this whole business of non-violence. I 
think we should clear that up. 

Sprvak. But there is a difference between 
self-defense—I don’t think there are many 
of us who don't believe in the right of self- 
defense by any Negro against anyone who 
attacks him. 

MEREDITH. Non-violence as the opposite 
of violence, this is where this country has 
been trying to lead the Negro down a wrong 
road. They have been trying to say to him, 
“If you are not non-violent, if you don't 
turn the other cheek, you are violent.” Now, 
the Negro has not been violent. 

Spivak. May I ask you a specific question. 
When we talk about non-violence, we are 
saying that the Negro ought not in groups or 
alone take up a gun or do anything else 

MEREDITH. Neither should a white man in 
order to take what he believes belongs to 
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him. Now, that is the difference between 
non-violence. Self-defense is when some- 
body attacks him. 

NEWMAN. Excuse me, gentlemen. I will 
call on you in a moment. Let Mr. Meredith 
answer first. 

MEREDITH. Because this is not—the Negro 
has never in his history engaged in the type 
of violence that people are talking about. 
The whites have always engaged in this type 
of violence. Now, what really happened was 
non-violence, They took the Negro as he 
was in 1960 or whenever it was and they 
attached this name non-violence to him and 
thereby gave a legitimacy to a particular 
movement, And this changed nothing. It 
just gave a name to what already existed and 
gave the implication that if this were not the 
case, there would be violence. And the 
Negro has never entertained the idea of tak- 
ing up arms against the white, and they can 
not. 

But now the Negro, I think, must become 
a part of this mainstream, and if the 
whites—now, you take Mississippi, for in- 
stance. Now I know the people that shot 
in my home years ago, they know the peo- 
ple that killed all of the Negroes that have 
been killed. The community knows those 
people. The whites know him and the Ne- 
groes know him. I am here to say that 
these people have to be removed from our 
society. White supremacy will not allow 
itself to remove these people from its soci- 
ety. Now, if they don’t find a way, the 
Negro has no choice but to remove these 
men and they have to be removed. You 
can't have killers running around in the 
society killing people. 

Spivak. Are you suggesting, then, that if 
several Negroes are killed or any white men 
are killed and the law does not punish them, 
as happens very often in the case of white 
men, too, that people ought to organize vigi- 
lantes and go out and take the law into their 
own hands and commit violence? You are 
not saying that, Mr. Meredith? 

MEREDITH. That is exactly what I am say- 
ing, exactly. And because I know personal- 
ly the man that tried to kill my family when 
I was at the University of Mississippi. And 
everybody in the community knows it. And 
I know that in all of the other communities 
in Mississippi, and you have read about all 
these killings. Down in Demoins (sp) they 
killed a 65 year old man, shot him sixteen 
times. 

Spivak. But you don’t pick up a gun and 
try to go out and kill that man because the 
law hasn't taken care of him? You don't 
believe in that, do you? 

MerepirH. That is what we are going to 
move to. If the law doesn’t take these men, 
then it would never stop. We cannot con- 
tinue to tolerate this. 

Spivak. Mr. Meredith, do you mean to tell 
me that you believe the Negroes of this coun- 
try ought to organize, take up guns, and if 
the law doesn’t take care of the wrongs that 
the white man or the other Negroes commit 
against him, that they ought to take the law 
into their own hands? 

MEREDITH. This is precisely, and I will tell 
you why, because the white supremicist 

Spivak. Mr. Meredith, this doesn’t even 
make sense against 180 million people. If 
you do it, they are going to do it. 

MEREDITH. Let me explain it. If you let 
me explain it, then you will understand. 
In Mississippi, most of the whites in Mis- 
sissippi are good whites. They don’t like 
this. They condone it. They dislike it, they 
tell me this. But they are powerless to do 
anything about it. They are just like a 
father who is incentuous and he sleeps with 
his daughter, but he wants to stop his son 
from sleeping with his mother. Now, this 
is what white supremacy does. The whites 
in Mississippi don’t like the whites to go 
around killing Negroes. But they have tol- 
erated it so long until the law, they cannot 
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bring themselves to enforce. And we got 
to stop this. 

Rowan. Mr. Carmichael, do I detect that 
you agree with Mr. Meredith that the Negro 
may have to take up arms? 

CARMICHAEL, I am here to answer Mr. 
Spivak directly that in fact the law—and let 
it remain crystal clear that in this country 
we are the only people who have to protect 
ourselves against our protection. We have 
to protect ourselves against state troopers, 
against police in Mississippi, against Jim 
Clark, against Bova (?) in California, against 
Policeman Rizzo (?) in Philadelphia. And 
we have to protect ourselves against these. 
And if we do not protect ourselves, since the 
police forces of this country and the Fed- 
eral government and the law officials are not 
protecting us, then who is going to proctect 
us? And I agree 150% that black people 
have to move to the position where they 
organize themselves and they are in fact 
their protection for each other. And in fact 
that 180 million people—because I am a little 
bit tired of that ninety percentage theory. I 
want to talk about that just for two minutes, 
ifImay. While we may be ten per cent inside 
the country, continental borders of the 
United States, we want to make it crystal 
clear that we are well located in cities across 
this country. And if in fact 180 million 
people just think they are going to turn on 
us and we are going to sit there like the 
Nazis did to the Jews, they are wrong. We 
are going to go down together, all of us. 

And the second thing is that we want this 
country to be crystal clear, to understand 
that its army is integrated and in Vietnam 
40 per cent of your fighting forces are black 
people. And if you think those black peo- 
ple are going to fight a war while 180 million 
people turn on its fellow black brothers in- 
side this country and continue fighting a 
war, you are mistaken. 

And thirdly, while we may be ten per cent 
inside the continental borders of the United 
States, outside the 180 are ten per cent, 
understand that? 

Rowan. Mr. Carmichael, let me ask you 
how many Negroes do you think agree with 
what you have just said? 

CARMICHAEL. It will be left to be seen. Har- 
ris (2) polls tell me only 190 per cent. 

Rowan, I notice that Newsweek Magazine 
said 19% of the rank and file Negroes ap- 
proved of you as a leader, that 33% of what 
Newsweek called the Negro leadership group 
approved of you in your activities. Do you 
believe your following is really this low 
among Negroes? 

CARMICHAEL. Well, I don't know. I was 
just wondering, when I looked at those polls, 
they had several other Negro leaders above 
me and I wondered why they weren’t invited 
to MEET THE PRESS, and I wondered why 
this country is obsessed with SNCC since 
only 19% of the rank and file listen to us. 
Since we are a minority, let's forget about 
them. 

Rowan. Could be the press delights in 
misquoting you. 

CARMICHAEL. It could be the press speaks 
from a white power base. 

Rowan. Let me ask you this, since we are 
back to black power again. Is it that your 
organization decided not to define it again 
because it concluded it was a public rela- 
tions blunder to toss out a phrase whose 
meaning was so obscure and whose emo- 
tional impact was so great that it divided 
Negroes, alienated whites, and confused 
everybody? 

CARMICHAEL. On the contrary, the projec- 
tion of the term black power, it came from 
the white press, never from the black people 
in this country. The debate about that was 
arranged among white people and the white 
press. And it is in fact an attempt to smear 
and distort SNCC and that it is crystal clear 
in my mind that any white man in this coun- 
try knows about power. He knows what 
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white power is and he ought to know what 
black power is. And from the newspapers 
which have analyzed the power structure of 
Vietnam and the power play in the Cold 
War, not to understand what black power is 
in this country is certainly ludicrous. 

KILPATRICK. Mr. Young, let me pursue a 
somewhat different theme for a moment. 
The Equal Employment Opportunities Com- 
mission has now been in operation for a 
little bit more than a full year, Are you 
satisfied or dissatisfied with the record it set 
over this past year? 

Younc. I am dissatisfied. I feel that the 
commission was slow getting organized; that 
it initially was not aggressive enough in 
carrying out what its basic mission was; and 
that was to implement the law. I felt that 
initially they were too much concerned about 
trying to get people to do something volun- 
tarlly, that they were supposed to see that 
they did as a matter of law. 

I don't think the commission has been 
aggressive enough. I don’t think that it has 
pushed enough the whole matter of train- 
ing as a responsibility of industry. I think 
that it has been poorly organized and as this 
point is in need of a major reorganization. 

KILPATRICK. Do you have in mind such a 
reorganization as that contemplated in the 
bill passed by the House in April that would 
give the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission in general the same powers that 
the NLRB has to issue its own cease and 
desist orders? 

Younc. I think this would greatly 
strengthen the Commission's work providing 
it had the right of administrative leadership. 

KILPATRICK. Is the Civil Rights lobby, if 
you will forgive the phrase, pushing that 
House bill? 

Youns. Oh, yes, we are supporting this. 
Mr. Wilkins, who actually heads the Civil 
Rights lobby, may be able to speak to us more 
in detail. 

KILPATRICK. In the field of employment 
opportunities, the statement often is made on 
the part of many employers that they are 
perfectly willing to hire more Negro workers, 
but that none apply or that so few who are 
qualified apply. How do you respond to that 
defense on their part? 

Loud. I think this is very feeble. We have 
in this country in the corporate circles the 
most creative minds, the most imaginative 
people. Anything they really want to do, any 
type of worker they really want to employ or 
to train, they can do it. I think what has 
been happening is that many have assumed 
their responsibilities were met once they 
opened their doors. I think many have been 
looking for the exceptional Negro. They have 
been expecting a Negro to be superior to a 
white person when he had no opportunity to 
be. They have been looking for Lena Hornes 
for secretaries, for Ralph Bunche's for ac- 
countant jobs. They have not been willing 
to say, “We will hire the whole range of 
Negroes as we hire the whole range of white 
people.” They have not been willing to say 
and to set aside the jobs that they have for 
mediocre white people or dumb white people 
and set aside for mediocre or the not-too- 
bright Negroes. I don’t think industry has 
yet gone all out. It has certainly changed its 
policy, its pronouncements. It certainly has 
opened the doors to the more talented but I 
think it can do much more than what has 
been done up to now. It only convinces me 
what more they can do if they really tried 
because there has not been major disturbance 
in any of these areas where they have given 
new opportunities to Negroes. 

Evans. Mr. Wilkins, I want to ask you, 
without trying to join in a fight between 
you and Mr. Carmichael about his last state- 
ment, Do you think it serves the Negro or 
the white man his purpose in any way to 
threaten that the ten per cent of the Negro 
population can, if it has to, drag down this 
whole country? 
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Wruxins. I didn’t interpret Mr. Car- 
michael's remarks— 

Evans, He said, “We are going to go down 
together, all of us, if certain things don’t 
happen,” 

Witkins, Well, I think Mr. Carmichael is, 
if he weren’t where he is, he ought to be on 
Madison Avenue. He is a public relations 
man par excellence, and he abounds in the 
provocative. phrase. Of course, no one be- 
lieves that the white and the Negro minority 
in this country is going to take up arms and 
try to rectify every wrong that has been done 
the Negro race if somebody doesn't rectify 
it through the regular channels. 

Evans. Mr. Wilkins, may I just ask Mr. 
Carmichael if he would agree with that, that 
nobody in the country believes, as Mr. Wil- 
kins has just stated? 

CARMICHAEL, I think what Mr. Wilkins is 
saying—and you ought to be clear in your 
mind, Mr. Evans, since you are a news re- 
porter—that we have been forced by state- 
ments in this country which remind us of 
the 90% and what they can do and the 180 
million and what they can do. They say to 
us, “Now, if you don’t do as exactly as we 
want you to do, if you don't follow what we 
prescribe for you, then we have the power to 
wipe you out.” And that threat is not going 
to stand in my mind as a black man. I am 
going to move to get to things that I have 
to get in this country in order to be able to 
function as an equal. 

Evans. Mr, Wilkins, to go back, don’t you 
think it is precisely this kind of approach 
to the civil rights problem, correct or in- 
correct, that has aroused so much basic 
concern, fear, perhaps hostility over the 
whole black power concept? Isn't this 
precisely what has worried so many white 
people today? 

WILKINS. Well, I go back, without a yes 
or no on that, I go back to the statement 
of Dr, King some moments ago in the differ- 
ence between southern hatred and northern 
hatred, he went on to say, and that he was 
simply arousing—not arousing it, but ex- 
posing it. The thing that I think he 
omitted or gave too little emphasis to was 
the direct job competition in the north, 
whereas you didn’t have that sort of com- 
petition in the south. And the people in 
the north who feel that the Negro is the 
competitor for the job will be flercer or more 
fierce in their reaction than those down 
south who only had to defend the psycholog- 
ical superiority. They already had the phys- 
ical superiority. 

Evans. Could I ask one more question of 
Mr. Wilkins, Mr. Carmichael has said in 
Chicago recently that there is a tendency 
for the middle-class Negro who has achieved 
an exit from the ghetto, who has managed to 
get out of the ghetto to forget the plight 
of the Negro in the ghetto once he has been 
emancipated. Do you agree with that, and 
if so, is this endemic or is this peculiar to 
the Negro? Was this true of the Jew in this 
country, or the Itallan? 

WILKINS. In the first place, I don’t agree 
with it. In the second place, I feel that it 
isn’t peculiar to the Negro at all. Everyone 
is trying to better his condition in life. 
Everyone is trying to get ahead. And you 
can move away from a warehouse or on a 
street that has no paving to a street with 
paving and far from warehouses, you will do 
it. That is if you are normal—whether you 
are an American or whether you are 
Lebanese, it doesn’t make any difference. 
And there is too much evidence that this 
Negro middle class in this country, while not 
having done all it should have done, has 
nevertheless, financed and supported and 
spearheaded the civil rights fight in the 
days when there were no people arguing 
philosophically about whether we should go 
this way or that way or the other way. 
There was only one way to go, and that was 
to jam your head right into the wall and 
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fight the man right on the firing line. And 
that is what the Negro middle class did. 

Now, because we have two suits and wear a 
white collar and can speak English reason- 
ably well, they have to take a lot of vitu- 
peration from those who are still in bad and 
say they have been forgotten. They haven't 
been forgotten. They have been pretty well 
taken care of. The Negro middle class can 
do more than it has done. 

VALERIAN. Mr. McKissick, what do you 
consider to be the number one priority of the 
civil rights movement today? 

McKissicx. I think that we have got two 
basic priorities that are facing us as a na- 
tion. I think one is racism and the second 
is peace, I think they are both interwoven 
within our power of thinking. When we talk 
about black power, for instance, everybody 
gets excited—two little bitty words in the 
English language. One—black—everybody 
that goes to the sixth grade knows what 
black means; Power—everybody that goes to 
the sixth grade knows what that means. 
And I get a letter from a professor at Har- 
vard, says, “Explain black power.” That 
means putting power in black people’s hands. 
We don’t have any, and we want some. That 
is simply what that means, 

Now, to answer your two basic questions 
you are talking about. I think that we have 
really got to change some values in this 
country. I think the war is indicative of 
black men going over to Vietnam and dying 
for something that they don’t have a right 
for here. Not only do we have the war, we 
got racist thought. It is a racist thought 
to oppose black people having power, if I can 
put it like that. That is a racist thought. 
Because what you are saying is, “I am op- 
posed to black people having power. Then 
you join issue as a lawyer, and when you 
issue, you start preparing and I start prepar- 
ing because the issues are joined. So when 
we say change is one of the most important 
issues today, I think you have got two. You 
have got peace and you have got racism, 
racist thoughts. 

CARMICHAEL, It seems to me that that is 
very indicative in terms of foreign policy of 
this country and its racistic attitude out- 
side the country, its exploitation of other 
non-white countries and the way it draws its 
resources and brings it back here to be in- 
dustralized. And one of the reasons why I 
think that black people now across the coun- 
try, who became politically conscious of 
what is being done in Africa and Asia and 
Latin America by this country, are saying 
that they must join up with those emerging 
countries in the third world because they 
have in fact the common need that they 
must stop this system that has exploited and 
oppressed them because of their color. 

Spivak. Mr, Carmichael, a question first. A 
minute or a short while ago, when I was 
questioning you, you said you weren't sure 
that you were a citizen of this country. Was 
that correct? 

CARMICHAEL, Yes, I meant that in a sense 
that many people question that right. Not 
me. 

Spivak. I am only questioning you. Are 
you a citizen of this country? 

CARMICHAEL. I, in terms of 

Sprvak. In terms of actual rights. 

CARMICHAEL. Obviously not. My dear black 
brother Dr. King, can't even march in Chi- 
cago without getting a rock thrown on his 
head, 

Spivak, Iam talking about you. Have you 
a right to vote here? Are you a citizen or are 
you still a citizen of Trinidad? 

CARMICHAEL. I am a citizen of the United 
States. 

Spivak. That was the question. 

CARMICHAEL. Oh, in that sense, paper citi- 
zen sense. Is that what you are talking 
about? 

Sprvak. That's right. 

CARMICHAEL. Paper citizen. 
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Spivak. You just don't identify yourself 
with the United States as it is today, and 
therefore you have virtually thrown your 
citizenship out the window. 

CARMICHAEL. On the contrary. It seems to 
me that what we are saying is that we see that 
there are some changes that have to be 
brought in this country for people to live 
on the humanistic level that other people 
always talk about and that it seems that 
that’s where we say that we are going to 
move to try to bring about those changes 
since people in this country do not live on 
the humanistic level everybody talks about. 

Spivak. Mr. Wilkins, the SNCC position 
paper which was recently published by the 
New York Times quoted SNCC as saying, 
these are the words, We are now aware that 
the NAACP has grown reactionary, is con- 
trolled by the black power structure itself 
and stands as one on the main roadblock 
to black freedom,” Now, many of us have 
long believed that your organization is one 
of the oldest, has made one of the great 
contributions in getting civil rights laws 
throughout the country and in many, many 
other ways. What is your answer to this 
rather serious criticism made by the young, 
more militant groups? 

CARMICHAEL. That is a. private paper, not 
for publication. I wonder how the New York 
Times got ahold of it. 

Spivak. Do you repudiate that? f 

CARMICHAEL. No, I do not. It is not a 
public statement. Privately we have a right 
to analyze other civil rights groups, but we 
never do it publicly. 

Witxins. Of course we do not agree with 
it, and we feel it is a little uninformed, 
This is nothing unusual in these times. 
There are thousands of young Negro people 
in this country who believe that the civil 
rights movement started in 1960 when they 
became active in it. And so, anything since, 
before 1960 has to be aged and is reactionary. 
This is not true. We feel that the NAACP is 
one of the most radical organizations because 
it addresses itself, that is the objective now. 

Sprvak. What is your goal? Does it differ 
in any way? 

Witxins, If the objective is to reform 
America so that the Negro can live here in 
equality, if he can achieve his citizenship, 
equality here, if that is the goal—and that is 
our goal in the NAACP—then we have the 
radical approach, not the reactionary ap- 
proach, because we want that equality with 
all the weapons we can muster. 

Sprvax. Now, both No and CORE seem 
to feel that integration is irrelevant in the 
civil rights fight. Now, as far as I know, 
most of the older and those who are called 
more responsible leaders have always felt that 
this is the fight, that this is the battle, to 
integrate the Negro into American society. 
Have you changed your position on that? Do 
you think it irrelevant? 

WiLRKINS. The SNCC private paper—Mr. 
Carmichael says it was a private paper—uses 
a very significant phrase. “SNCC has be- 
come” it says, “a closed society.” We can’t 
agree with this in any respect. No man is an 
island, to quote a familiar thing. You can't 
be a closed society and function in this world. 

Rowan, Mr. Young, we all know that the 
Negro and the civil rights movement labors 
under a great many burdens. Do you think 
it wise to add to it this extra burden of great 
debate over Vietnam? 

Younc. No, I find myself terribly dis- 
tressed by a great deal of this conversation 
here today, that instead of focussing on the 
basic gap, the situation where the Negro to- 
day has 55% average family income of tuat 
of the white, two and one-half times to three 
times as many Negroes unemployed, that 
40% of all Negro families live in substand- 
ard housing—as long as we have this situa- 
tion, we will always have these problems that 
seem to upset people and people forget that 
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when they were in the same situation—labor 

movement, the women, Irish 2 they 
demonstrated, they marched in the street, 
they fought for all these 

Now, as far as Vietnam is concerned, the 
Urban League takes no position on Vietnam. 
We know this, that we had a race problem in 
this country before Vietnam. We will have 
a race problem after it is gone. We know 
well that the resistance, savage resistance we 
are into in Chicago has nothing to 
do with Vietnam. 

We know that the unemployment, serious 
lack of employment on the part of some in- 
dustries is not related to Vietnam. We think 
as an individual one has a right to take a 
position. Our concern is that there be no 
money diverted into Vietnam that ought to 
go into the Poverty Program, and we also 
are concerned about the 60,000 Negro fellows 
who are in Vietnam whether we like it or 
not, and we want to see when they come 
back, that these men, their rights are re- 
spected because one man throwing a rock 
seems to upset more people in Watts than the 
hundreds of Negro boys dying in Vietnam. 

NEWMAN, Excuse me, gentlemen, we have 
just two minutes more. 

KLPaTRICK. I wanted to ask a question of 
Mr. McKissick if I could relative to CORE 
and politics. In the book that he published 
back in February, James Farmer spoke quite 
candidly of the major change in CORE's 
policy that will take you into more direct 
political involvement. He called it open 
political action, partisan, and direct. Can 
you tell us how widely CORE will be engaged 
this fall in congressional campaigns? 

McKissiex, Well, when we talk about 
going into politics, we can talk on one level 
about politics, we can talk on another level 
about permits, and then we can talk on an- 
other level about issues. 

KILPATRICK. Mr. Farmer talked on every 
level. He talked about even CORE running 
its own candidates for public office and sup- 
porting particular candidates and particular 
parties. On that score, let me ask a ques- 
tion just for information. Are contributions 
to CORE tax deductible or are they not? 

McKissickx. Contributions are not tax 
deductible, 

KILPATRICK. So that you can involve your- 
seif in politics. 

McKrssicx. That is correct. 

Evans. Mr. Carmichael, were you invited 
by Bertrand Russell to that so-called War 
Crimes Trial in Europe? 

CARMICHAEL. Not so-called. 
tribunal. 

Evans. Are you going? 

CARMICHAEL. We, our Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee has certainly ac- 
cepted. 

Newman. This is an invitation to what, 
Mr. Carmichael? Let us make it quick. 

CARMICHAEL. To attend the war tribunal 
that is being convened by Mr. Russell, 

Evans. Bertrand Russell. Are you going 
yourself, Mr. Carmichael? 

CARMICHAEL. I am not sure, but I would 
like to very much, 

Evans. Do you think President Johnson is 
guilty? Is that fair? 

CARMICHAEL. I didn't say I did. That is 
wny I am going to the war tribunal, to see 
the evidence. 

Evans. You think he may be? 

CARMICHAEL. Well, I certainly don't agree 
with the war in Vietnam, I think it is an 
immoral war, yes. I think it is an immoral 
wor, 

Newman. I am sorry, gentlemen, I must 
interrupt, Our time is up. Thank you, all 
of you for being with us today on this special 
edition of Meet the Press.“ 

Next Sunday, we will be back at our regu- 
lar time on both television and radio and 
ycur guest will be George Meany, President 
of the AFL-CIO. Check your local listings 
for exact time in your area. 


It is a war 
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Now, this is Edward Newman saying good- 
bye for Dr. Martin Luther King, Roy Wilkins, 
Whitney Young, Floyd McKissick, Stokely 
Carmichael, James Meredith, our panel of 
reporters AEEA ‘Meet the Press.” 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 


further morning business? If not, 
morning business is concluded. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the bill by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14929) to promote international trade in 
agricultural commodities, to combat 
hunger and malnutrition, to further eco- 
nomic development, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 
There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quroum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, be- 
fore proceeding with my statement on 
the pending bill, I offer a clerical amend- 
ment to correct something that was over- 
looked. The amendment simply pro- 
vides that on line 8, page 35, the word 
“reasonable” shall be changed to the 
word “maximum.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK, It 
is proposed, on page 35, line 8, to strike 
out the word reasonable“ and insert in 
lieu therefor the word “maximum.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT NO. 776 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk an amendment which I 
hope to propose to the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and printed 
and will lie on the table. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to say that the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry spent a considerable 
amount of time in working out this bill. 
We held hearings for a number of days, 
and we had 3 or 4 executive sessions, 
discussing the many features of the bill, 
before we finally reported it out last 
week. 

The bill makes significant changes 


from that which the House approved. 


It will be recalled tat the bill that the 
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House adopted generally follows the views 
of the administration. The bill that we 
have before us for consideration is one 
that retains many of the provisions of 
the act of 1954, as amended. The com- 
mittee felt that many of those provisions 
had worked well, and we felt that it was 
incumbent on us to have them incorpo- 
rated in this new bill. 

Mr. President, 12 years ago Congress 
enacted the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
meni and Assistance Act of 1954. The 
original purpose of the act was to utilize 
our agricultural abundance to develop 
trade and provide economic assistance to 
friendly foreign governments. That act 
provided an authorization of $700 million 
for sale for foreign currencies to cover 
a 8-year period. It also provided $300 
million over a 3-year period for dona- 
tions under title II. 

Since its inception many amendments 
were made to meet changing conditions. 
For one thing, as surpluses of agricul- 
tural commodities mounted the author- 
ization for sales for foreign currencies 
was increased to $2.5 billion per year, and 
donation authority to $400 million per 
year. 

In 1954 wheat carryover stocks 
amounted to 933 million bushels and by 
1961 had increased to 1.4 billion bushels. 
On July 1 of this year, however, stocks 
of wheat were down to only 536 million 
bushels. 

Corn stocks show a similar trend. In 
1954 the carryover of corn amounted to 
920 million bushels. In 1961 this had in- 
creased to 2 billion. The Department 
now estimates that on October 1 of this 
year, stocks will amount to only 950 mil- 
lion bushels. All feed grains increased 
from 32 million tons in 1954 to 84.7 mil- 
lion tons in 1961. Now stocks total only 
47 million tons. With the exception of 
cotton, the carryover of most other agri- 
cultural commodities is also moderate. 

During this 12-year period livestock 
numbers have increased by 10 million 
head, and human population by 30 mil- 
lion. This country no longer has a huge 
surplus of agricultural commodities to 
dispose of. We have a splendid oppor- 
tunity to maintain our farm production 
in line with our domestic and export 
needs. The time will soon come when 
our farm program should cost very little 
unless our planners expand our food pro- 
duction in order to do more than our 
share to feed hungry people the world 
over. 

Farm prices are beginning to show 
strength, supply and demand are in rea- 
sonable balance, and our great agricul- 
tural plant is now producing for our 
needs, not for Government warehouses. 

This is as it should be and this is the 
way I want it to remain. Our country 
stands ready to do its share to help the 
underdeveloped countries help them- 
selves. However, we cannot do it alone. 
It is an impossibility. Other affluent 
countries must help. Our European 
friends and others whom we helped after 
two world wars should join us in provid- 
ing the necessary aid to the less fortunate 
peoples in the world so that they may 
build their economies just as Europe re- 
built with our unselfish help. 
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In this connection I want to point out 
that during World Wars I and I, as well 
as during the Korean war, our farmers 
responded magnificently to the pleas of 
their government to expand production 
in order to take care of not only our own 
food and fiber needs, but the needs of our 
Allies abroad. And after each war Amer- 
ican farmers found themselves faced 
with an expanded plant but no market 
for the additional production. 

Only after many, many years, at a 
huge cost to our Government, are our 
supplies of agricultural commodities be- 
ing tailored to meet market needs. 

In the meantime, because of excessive 
costs to the taxpayers, abuse and criti- 
cism were heaped upon American 
farmers. 

Praise and sympathy for having re- 
sponded to the Nation’s needs during 
wartime were forgotten. Billions were 
spent to pay industrialists to convert 
their plants from war to peace time. 
Also little was said about the total war 
surplus property accumulated during 
World War II, estimated at nearly $50 
billion that was disposed of for a pit- 
tance. As a matter of fact, most of it 
was given away. 

Following the Korean war $2.2 billion 
worth of surplus property was sold for 
about $168 million. Few point an accus- 
ing finger at industry; but many point an 
accusing finger at our patriotic American 
farmers because of the Government help 
they have had which, in my opinion, was 
only right and proper. 

During the period 1910-14 farm prices 
refiected parity. Agricultural production 
was in balance with demand and but for 
the war would likely have expanded only 
at a necessary rate. After World War I, 
however, with a greatly expanded plant, 
but no market, farm prices fell 
drastically. 

I am sure that many of you remember 
the 1920’s and 1930’s, when wheat 
prices averaged less than a dollar per 
bushel, with a low of about 32 cents in 
1932; when prices received by farmers 
for both the 1932 and 1933 crops of corn 
averaged only 29 cents per bushel; when 
in 1931 prices received for cotton aver- 
aged less than 6 cents per pound; and 
when hogs and beef cattle sold for less 
than 4 cents per pound. Prices of other 
commodities were equally low. 

The same situation prevailed after the 
other wars. Prices rose to parity and 
then declined, and now, about 13 years 
after the Korean war, farm prices are 
still only at 80 percent of parity. 

But as I said, prices are now showing 
strength, and we want to keep them 
strong. We must not expand production 
indiscriminately for unrealistic demands. 
I predict that, if we do, farmers will 
again be forced to accept low prices for 
commodities produced above market de- 
mands. A cry will be heard for further 
Government help. 

Mr. President, I emphasize at this 
point that I hope a situation will not 
develop whereby we will produce more 
and more food to be made available to 
our friends abroad, and then, soon after 
we make that start, be confronted with 
efforts to curtail the disposition of that 
food abroad under Public Law 480. 
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There is no doubt that, if such a con- 
dition should occur, as was the case after 
World War I, World War I, and the 
Korean war, our planting will be over- 
expanded by farmers who will continue 
to produce with no available strong cash 
markets in which to dispose of their 
commodities. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
am very interested in what the Senator 
has to say about the disposing of produce 
ered to satisfy a giveaway farm mar- 

et. 

The origin of this kind of legislation 
was primarily to dispose of surpluses, 
was it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. How does the 
Senator justify a continuation of this 
program, and especially for 2 years, 
when there are not any surpluses? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
permit me, I will indicate in a few min- 
utes the course that the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry took. 

We are not trying to promote over- 
production in any manner, but we are 
suggesting that we produce a reasonable 
quantity so that we may make available 
a fair share of the produce to countries in 
need, and not take over the whole bur- 
den as some in this country would like 
us to do. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
did not make my point clear. 

This kind of legislation first appeared 
as an amendment or a provision in the 
old Mutual Security Act of 1954, is that 
correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was a separate 
act altogether. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It became a sep- 
arate act in 1954. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Prior to that, was 
it not originally an amendment to the 
Mutual Security Act? 

I read from the report: 

Piecemeal efforts to achieve the goa] were 
written into legislation for years, some going 
back to the period immediately before World 
War II. However, it was not until adop- 
tion of section 550 of the Mutual Security 
Act of 1953, authorizing sales for local cur- 
rencies, that substantial progress began. 
This authorization was continued in section 
402 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954. 
Also, in 1954, Congress adopted a broader 
and more varied attack on the surplus prob- 
lem in Public Law 480, which expires on 
June 30, 1957. 


Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The only point I 
want to make is that Public Law 480 was 
intended as a surplus disposal act pri- 


Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The surpluses 
have now disappeared, as the Senator 
has very properly said, and I join him 
in congratulating the farmers and every- 
body else connected with this. 

Why is the program not discontinued 
as a separate act? What sense does it 
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make to go through the rigmarole of 
going through with appropriations and 
reimbursing the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration for these commodities when all 
we need to do is to increase the regular 
aid program? I have a conference on 
the existing foreign aid program soon, 
but we have an aid program which is 
about the size of this one. 

If there are no surplus commodities 
to dispose of, why should we have the 
program? 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I should like to 
have the chairman answer the question, 
and then I would be glad to have the 
comment of the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I say 
to my friend the Senator from Arkansas 
that I assume this program is not unlike 
any other program. We started this in 
1954 with the express purpose, as I said, 
of disposing of a huge surplus. It be- 
came a good program. People liked it 
because of what it was accomplishing. 

Quite a number of Americans abroad 
think this is a marvelous program and 
that it would be a calamity if we were 
to prevent the growing of more food to 
help our friends. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I was not asking 
what the Americans abroad think. I was 
asking what the chairman of the com- 
mittee thinks. Does the Senator really 
think there is any reason for the con- 
tinuation of the program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. If it were left solely 
to me, I certainly would not go as far as 
this bill proposes. I would try to keep our 
production in keeping with our 
requirements. 

It is my considered judgment that the 
great trouble we are having now with 
the balance-of-payments situation could 
be remedied by the sale for dollars of our 
surplus commodities. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. As the Senator 
knows, we have refused to sell for dollars. 
We have given most of it away under this 
program. We have given food to many 
countries including India and Pakistan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would not say 
that we have given it away. If the Sena- 
tor means that, by selling it to India 
for rupees, we have given it away, the 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what I 
meant. 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have found use 
for many of the rupees. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I submit to the 
Senator that these sales for foreign cur- 
rency have gotten so big that we cannot 
find use for as many rupees as we have 
now. 

Mr. 
correct. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Would the Sena- 
tor accept an amendment to make this 
a l-year program? In view of what the 
Senator has said—and I subscribe to it— 
why should this be a 2-year program? 
We are just. completing the regular aid 
program, and we have reached tentative 
agreement in conference on a 1-year 
program, with the exception of the Alli- 
ance for Progress and one other program. 

The pending bill provides for a 2-year 
program and there are no surpluses. 


ELLENDER. The Senator is 
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Why is it not advisable to limit it to 
1 year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The committee 
thought about the 2-year program and 
discussed the authorization period at 
some length. The administration asked 
for 5 years. The committee made it 
2 years. 

If the bill is administered as intended 
by the committee and if Congress retains 
the restrictions placed in the bill by the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
I believe we can extend the program for 
2 years without causing any harm. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. With respect to 
those restrictions, is it not a fact that 
nearly all the restrictions to which the 
Senator refers have nothing to do with 
the growing of produce, but relate en- 
tirely to foreign policy, which the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry has 
undertaken to impose upon an agricul- 
tural bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER, No, I do not think 
80. 
Mr. FULBRIGHT. What restrictions 
did the Senator have in mind? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Any restrictions 
upon our aid abroad, for instance. In 
the agreements that will be entered into 
by us with foreign governments, we shall 
insist that they grow food for them- 
selves. We shall insist that a part of the 
proceeds from the sale of this food be 
used to develop their agriculture, instead 
of building, let us say, steel mills and 
factories of different kinds. 

It is my belief that if we can establish 
the self-help program as intended by 
the bill, it will only be a question of a 
few years until most of the countries will 
be on a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does not the Sena- 
tor consider that to undertake to tell an- 
other country what to do in the man- 
agement of its own internal economy is 
primarily foreign policy, not U.S. domes- 
tic agricultural policy? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Well, it should be. 
If they continue to expect aid from us, 
we certainly have a right to attach as 
many strings to our gifts or agree- 
ments 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not say we do 
not have the right, but the fact is that it 
is an attempt to determine the internal 
policy of a foreign government, which 
normally is considered foreign policy, 
not domestic agricultural policy. 

I agree that there are many restric- 
tions or conditions in the bill: and I 
submit that many of them are on all 
fours with similar restrictions in the aid 
program on which we have recently 
voted and which the Senator from Lou- 
isiana has discussed year after year— 
and he has made a great contribution to 
that program. 

The bill was reported by the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, which 
has, jurisdiction over agriculture in the 
United States. It imposes restrictions 
which I submit are foreign policy, It 
has become a bill on foreign policy and 
is no longer for the disposition of sur- 
pluses, because there are no more sur- 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield before 
he leaves the subject of surpluses? 
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Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. It is 
true, as the Senator from Arkansas has 
pointed out, that when this law was en- 
acted, it was primarily to help dispose of 
surpluses. Most of those surpluses had 
been disposed of partly because of Public 
Law 480. 

More important, however, is the fact 
that at the present time we have 60 mil- 
lion acres of cropland lying idle, for 
which the Federal Government is paying 
$1.6 billion annually. I think the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas would agree with me 
that we would be far better off, from a 
foreign policy position, from a humani- 
tarian position, and from the standpoint 
of our own economy to restore this land 
to production, relieve the Federal Gov- 
ernment of the $1.6 billion a year cost, 
and produce food to help hungry people 
in the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator 
means that we are going to produce food 
and pay for it in the same way that it 
would be done in this bill, it would be no 
favor to the Federal Government. If the 
Senator means to sell it for dollars, that 
is another matter. 

But there is no indication that if that 
land were put back into production, the 
food would be sold for dollars. The Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has said that he does 
not approve of growing food and fiber 
just to give away to other countries. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Not only do I believe 
that, but also several years ago the law 
was amended to include a provision that 
under no conditions should we produce 
food simply to give away. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is what the 
Senator is proposing. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that. 
I may have erred a little in my view. 
My views have changed somewhat. But 
it is my belief that we cannot turn this 
program off immediately—that is, the 
flow of food abroad—particularly to In- 
dia, let us say, which is a classic example. 
I am wondering how the Senator from 
Arkansas would handle that situation. 

Mr. President, we have provided for 
one other item in the bill. It is in line 
with the self-help that I have been 
speaking of. We leave in the hands of 
the Secretary of Agriculture the direction 
of the self-help program abroad. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
mean that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is to tell foreign countries what to do? 

Mr. ELLENDER. To assist them. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To tell them what 
to do? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes, with some of 
the funds that they will obtain—that is, 
that they will then reinvest, in an at- 
tempt to be self-supporting, not self-suf- 
ficient. 

Let me say to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas that this bill differs from the 
other bill in that this food will not be 
made available to countries that can pro- 
duce it but do not. The Senator knows 
that some countries cannot produce 
wheat and some countries cannot pro- 
duce rice. Any country that has the 
climate and the land to produce com- 
modities that we have in surplus, but 
which does not undertake to do so, could 
be refused assistance under this act. 
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Assistance would be given until such time 
as they produced. 

In my opinion, there has been a great 
change in the thrust of the provisions of 
the bill as presented to the Senate, in 
contrast to the original 1954 act. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct; there has been a great change. 
For all practical purposes, this bill is a 
duplicate of the so-called foreign aid bill, 
on which we are now in conference with 
the House. For all practical purposes, 
it has the same restrictions and many of 
the same kinds of conditions. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture would be playing 
the same role under this bill as the Sec- 
retary of State does with respect to the 
other aid program. 

We will have two aid bills, one adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture 
and one administered by the State De- 
partment. They are almost the same 
size. This bill authorizes $1.9 billion for 
each of 2 years, and the other bill is for 
about $2 billion of economic aid for 1 
year, except for the Alliance and the 
Development Loan Fund. 

So it would really be a bigger foreign- 
aid program, with provisions requiring 
compliance by foreign countries that are 
very similar to the economic aid bill. 

It seems to me an odd development 
for the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to continue this program in 
this guise. I should think the sensible 
thing to do would be to merge this pro- 
gram with the existing economic aid pro- 
gram, so that we would not have two 
fullfledged aid organizations to admin- 
ister this program. Would not the Sen- 
ator agree to a merger and let one orga- 
nization carry on our foreign policy, 
instead of two? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senator knows that the part that the 
Department of Agriculture plays in this 
matter is very small in respect to our 
foreign policy, in contrast to what the 
State Department does. 

It would seem to me that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is in a better posi- 
tion to administer a program of this 
kind, in an effort to show the way to 
India and other countries how to pro- 
duce the needed food, rather than to 
have it done through the State Depart- 
ment. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not under- 
stand why that should be so. I will ad- 
mit that the State Department has not 
been very successful. 

One of the arguments made about In- 
dia is that so long as we give her enough 
food to meet her needs, we remove the 
principal incentive for developing her 
own food production. That has been 
said by many experts, not only by the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was the situ- 
ation under the old law. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right, be- 
cause we had to get rid of the surplus. 
Now we do not have a surplus. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What we are at- 
tempting to do at the moment is to tell 
a country like India that we expect her 
to do thus and so in the production of 
food, if she is to continue to receive food 
from us. Heretofore, our administrators 
of the program simply gave the food 
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away, and the contracts were not as they 
should have been. The idea was to give 
it away because we had it on hand and 
had no use for it. There were no strings 
attached. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Under this bill 
does the Secretary of Agriculture take 
the responsibility to see that India com- 
plies? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. And not the Sec- 
retary of State? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Vermont. 

Mr. AIKEN. I am not sure but that 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] made a good suggestion when he 
said that the economic aid bill be merged 
with Public Law 480 or the Food for 
Peace bill. I am quite well satisfied that 
the Secretary of Agriculture could handle 
the economic assistance. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Both. 

Mr. AIKEN. He could handle it-in an 
approved manner. But Ido not know if 
we should impose on him the task of 
handling military assistance. 

But if the Senator from Arkansas will 
agree to dropping military assistance and 
only having the economic part of the aid 
program added to Public Law 480 or the 
Food for Peace bill, I think I would be 
in favor of accepting his proposal. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does the Senator 
from Vermont think that he could get 
sufficient support on his side of the aisle 
to bring this about? That would be one 
way to abolish both. 

Mr. AIKEN. That would depend on 
how we carry out the desire of the 
Senate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am surprised at 
the position of my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. I 
recall that a few years ago he was one of 
the chief proponents of the foreign aid 
program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
quite right. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was opposed to it. 
I have not changed my mind as to 
foreign aid at all. 

If the Senator will study this bill he 
will note that the emphasis is for us to 
help undeveloped countries to be self- 
supporting, and particularly in produc- 
tion of the food they can grow. 

Many countries cannot grow all kinds 
of food but it is my belief that if we can 
assist them in being self-supporting in 
the long run it will be a great help to the 
world and to us. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is nothing 
new in this proposal. The earliest 
memories I have of the foreign aid bill 
are of county agents in India showing 
those people how to increase their pro- 
duction. That was the original point 4 
program, now called technical assistance. 

There is not one iota of difference in 
what the Senator would provide in this 
bill and what the original aid bill pro- 
vided. 
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The Senator comments about change 
of opinion. The Senator is right about 
that. With the experience we had with 
this and other bills, it seems to me that 
anyone at all perceptive should change 
his opinion about the interference of 
our country in the internal affairs of 
other countries, and what it leads to. 
Presently, the outstanding example is 
Vietnam. 

But there are other results that this will 
lead to. As I have stated in the debate 
on the other bill, if aid should be dena- 
tionalized it should be put on a basis on 
which it is administered as is the present 
program of the international agencies, 
IDA and the International Bank and 
others. 

Aid is involving us in political con- 
troversies that I do not think we can 
stand. I think that we will eventually, 
in not too long a time, involve ourselves 
in more controversies than we maintain. 

In this bill the surprising thing is its 
many innovations. It would duplicate 
what is in the other aid bill. Because 
you do not like State Department admin- 
istration, you are creating this under the 
Department of Agriculture. This seems 
a most wasteful way to proceed to dis- 
tribute these commodities. I do not see 
any excuse for continuing this bill in 
view of the fact that there are no sur- 
pluses to dispose of. 

Why is it not more efficient to appro- 
priate $1.9 billion to the regular aid pro- 
gram and let them buy such commodities 
as we are willing to sell? We are going 
to pay for it out of the U.S. Treasury one 
way or another. But why have all of 
this duplicating machinery, which is, for 
all practical purposes, even as to restric- 
tions and conditions, very similar to the 
nee program already conducted by 

? 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has the floor. 
He is yielding to me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I shall yield in just 
a moment. 

Mr. President, it is a great pity that 
the amendments that some of us offered 
to the original aid bill were not adopted. 

I, along with other Senators, tried to 
attach strings to the foreign aid bill. 
But I can well remember the Secretary 
of State saying, “No, we do not want to 
invade the sovereignty of the people we 
are trying to assist.” My answer was 
that they do not have to accept our aid 
unless they take i; under the conditions 
prescribed by us. 

On several occasions some of us tried 
to attach strings to these programs. 
Here there is no doubt in my mind that 
the Department of Agriculture is much 
better equipped to handle the program 
for the production of more food abroad 
than is the Department of State, or AID. 

On several occasions I criticized the 
handling of our foreign agriculture pro- 
gram, under AID, particularly in Ethi- 
opia where it took 9 years for the AID 
administrator to see that I was right. 
I recall having visited Ethiopia in 1949 
or 1948 and I advised our foreign aid 
administrator that the program that was 
then in effect in Ethiopia would not work. 
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They created a college there to provide 
men who would work on the farms and 
assist other farmers. It was my conten- 
tion that they would not have anybody 
to work with. Only 2 percent of the 
people there are literate. I contended 
that knowledgeable people should go out 
to the farmers to show them how to 
employ new methods. An elementary 
school system was essential, Vocational 
schools were too. 

It was 9 years later, after wo had spent 
over $100 million in Ethiopia, that the 
program that I criticized 9 years before 
was abandoned. 

In this new concept of food for peace 
we are attaching strings to it to the re- 
cipient country. If they do not do what 
is best for them, aid can be chopped off 
overnight. 

That is why I believe that this pro- 
gram does not mean the expenditure of 
all of the amount that we are here au- 
thorizing. It is my own personal belief 
that we could cut this authorization back 
to probably a billion dollars a year or $1.5 
billion a year, and would have a sufficient 
sum to do the job. 

Now, there is no doubt in my mind 
that if the Indian Government were to 
follow through with the program that 
we suggest to them that they can pro- 
duce much more food than they are now 
producing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an excerpt from the com- 
mittee report included at this point. 

There being no objection the excerpt 
from pages 21 and 22 was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

Section 401 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture, after consulting with other Goy- 
ernment agencies and within policies laid 
down by the President, to determine the 
commodities to be furnished under the act, 
taking into account productive capacity, do- 
mestic requirements, farm and consumer 
price levels, commercial exports, and ade- 
quate carryover. The new dimensions which 
this legislation gives to our food-for-peace 
programs are most important; in fact, they 
are esential to meet conditions that prevail 
today. The new dimensions of self-help and 
use of nonsurplus commodities add to the 
importance of the principle expressed in sec- 
tion 401 of this bill—that principle which 
assigns to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
responsibility for determining “the agricul- 
tural commodities and quantities thereof 
available for disposition under this act, and 
the commodities and quantities thereof 
which may be included in the negotiations 
with each country.” 

The Congress has always held that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should have major 
responsibility for the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. This responsibility is even more im- 
portant under the new conditions that pre- 
vail today, and especially under the new con- 
cepts now being incorporated in this bill. 

We are—in this legislation—eliminating 
the surplus requirement, which, up to now, 
has been a limiting factor on food-for-peace 
programs. This is appropriate in view of 
today's conditions, but it also adds signi- 
ficantly to the importance of administrative 
decisions as to the agricultural commodities 
and quantities that are available for pro- 
graming, and the commodities and quantities 
which may be included in the negotiations 
with each country. Responsibility for such 
decisions must remain with the Secretary of 
Agriculture because they are so closely inter- 
woven with the Secretary's responsibilities 
for domestic farm programs. 
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There have been some ideas expressed that 
under this new program food aid is going 
to become just a part of the foreign assist- 
ance program, and that it will then be treated 
just like dollar aid. We want to make it 
clear that this is not the case. 

Surely we expect that it will be admin- 
istered in coordination with our other kinds 
of foreign assistance. And surély we expect 
that increasing use will be made of our ex- 
pert agricultural know-how—in the USDA, 
in our land-grant colleges, and in the abili- 
ties of our farmers—to help the hungry na- 
tions to help themselves. 

But food aid cannot be treated just like 
dollar aid, If we had wanted that we would 
have turned it into dollars and put it in the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 

Food aid cannot be treated as dollar aid 
simply because this would present too great 
a risk to American farmers and American 
consumers. Domestic needs and supplies, to- 
with price supports and acreage allotments 
that affect agricultural production, must be 
integral factors in our food aid program. 
This is why food aid must be handled sepa- 
rately and this is why section 401 insures 
separate handling by vesting responsibility 
in the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This section also (1) authorizes the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to determine the na- 
tions with whom agreements shall be 
negotiated, and (2) provides that no com- 
modities shall be made available under this 
act if domestic requirements, adequate carry- 
overs, and anticipated dollars exports as 
determined by the Secretary could not be 
met. 


Mr, FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for two observations? 
I have to go to a conference. I have a 
conference with the House on the aid 
bill, 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 


11 this point, Mr. McGovern assumed 


the chair.) 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I would like 
to give notice, if the Senator would be 
so kind if I am not here before the third 
reading, I would appreciate it if there 
were a quorum call so that I might offer 
two amendments. 

One would be for 1 year, which would 
seem to be ample and the other would 
be to ask for a cutting back to $1 
billion. I understood the Senator from 
Louisiana to say that would be ample, I 
should like to have the opportunity to be 
able to offer those two amendments be- 
a the third reading of the pending 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr, MILLER. I thank the Senator for 
yielding so that I may make a comment 
or two before he leaves the Chamber. 
Briefly I should like to respond to the 
point the Senator from Arkansas made 
about the unilateral programs. I think 
that he will agree with me, if we are 
going into bilateral programs, that the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations would be the logical 
place to go. The trouble is that the dif- 
ficulty with the project in the FAO has 
been such that the size of the program 
envisaged by the pending legislation 
could not be accommodated by FAO at 
the present time. It may be able to do so 
2, 3, 4, or 5 years from now. The prob- 
lem is to do something now. The prob- 
lem cannot be met adequately by FAO at 
this time. I think that if we have the 
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program for 2 years, it may be that the 
FAO can expand its program so that we 
phase it downward; but at the present 
time I think a hard look at the realities of 
the situation in FAO will compel us to 
follow a unilateral program while at the 
same time supporting the FAO. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
from Louisiana allow me to comment on 
that? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Har- 
RIS in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Louisiana yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Surely. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I say to the Sen- 
ator that if there were anything in the 
bill which provided for even a pilot proj- 
ect in the allocation or authorization of, 
say, $50 million or $100 million, in order 
to get the FAO functioning in this field, it 
would be good legislation and I would be 
reconciled to it. However, there is 
nothing in the bill that I can find which 
indicates that this committee has the 
slightest idea of allowing anyone else to 
participate in the administration’s pro- 
gram. This is what happened in the 
AID bill, when the Senate authorized 
token allocations under that bill of 15 
percent in development loans. That 
was an important element in it. The 
other body is reluctant about it. I think 
we are going to compromise on it. But 
I believe the conference committee will 
support it. 

If we had a provision in the bill looking 
toward multilateralizing good aid as an 
ultimate solution, I would be very much 
impressed by it. I think it is a good idea. 
If they could do it fine, but it is late to 
work out the procedure. 

Mr. MILLER. We went into this mat- 
ter with representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with Mr. Rusk when 
he was there, and with the AID people, 
and it was indicated that at the present 
time the FAO just does not have the ca- 
pacity to undertake a program of this 
size. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Any size. 

Mr. MILLER. In the foreign aid bill 
now in conference, there is money to be 
made available to support our share of 
the FAO program. I am not sure that 
there is any necessity for modifying this 
particular bill to meet what the Senator 
just suggested; but I point out that we 
did consider this, that we talked about it 
and asked questions of representatives 
from the Government. I for one, would 
like to see more effort made through 
FAO, but the problem of hunger in many 
nations is immediate. If we are to do 
something about it, we have to move for- 
ward at a time such as this. I am hope- 
ful that as time goes on FAO may be able 
to come into the picture on a stronger 
basis. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I promised to yield 
to the Senator from Vermont first, then 
I shall be happy to yield to the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I, too, 
have to go to the same conference meet- 
ing on the AID bill as the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. 
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I look forward to it rather eagerly, shall 
I say. It means that I will have to leave 
the Chamber at 2:30 o’clock. 

There is one point which should be 
clarified on the floor of the Senate now, 
and that is with regard to section 3(d) 
in the House bill which provided that 
textile goods exported would enjoy all 
the provisions and benefits of the Food 
for Peace bill provided they contain a 
substantial amount of cotton. 

In the Senate the wording of that pro- 
vision was changed to simply provide 
that the export of products manufac- 
tured from cotton could be financed in 
the same manner as any other agricul- 
tural commodity or product. That revi- 
sion could possibly be interpreted to 
mean that manufactured goods contain- 
ing 25-percent cotton and 175-percent 
rayon, nylon, or some other synthetic 
which is competitive with cotton could be 
subsidized. If that were to be permitted, 
we would defeat one purpose of the 
bill—which is to dispose ol surplus cot- 
ton—by subsidizing the exports of its 
competitors. 

I wonder whether the chairman of the 
committee agrees that it is not the in- 
tent of the Senate to ask agriculture to 
subsidize the export of synthetic fibers 
of competitors of surplus cotton in any 
way? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It was certainly not 
the intention of the committee. 

Mr. AIKEN. No. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This was an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JORDAN]. It was merely 
to put cotton producers on the same level 
as wheat and other commodities which 
were converted for immediate use and to 
let them be on an equal basis. That was 
jer the reason for it. 

Mr. MILLER. That is my under- 
standing, too, that this provision would 
apply only to those manufactured goods 
which were made wholly of cotton. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. CARLSON. I have read the bill 
and I have also read the report. I am 
hopeful that when we enact the pending 
legislation the bill will somehow, some 
way, stimulate the sale of surplus prod- 
ucts and other products for dollars. It 
has been one of my serious concerns that 
as we continue to sell for foreign cur- 
rencies, we have been lagging sales for 
dollars. This is based on the statement 
in the report that I have just read, that 
it is the intention of the committee the 
Secretary of Agriculture shall make 
every effort to increase dollar sales. 

I cannot help mentioning the Comp- 
troller General’s report, which I know 
the chairman has read, which was issued 
this month, as to what has been happen- 
ing in the sale of our agricultural com- 
modities to foreign countries. 

I shall not take time to go into detail, 
but it is an interesting story that the 
more we sell for foreign currencies, the 
less we sell to them for dollars. 

Quoting from the report to Congress: 

We estimate that. through fiscal year 1963, 
these commercial dollar purchases totaled 
about $715 million less than those which the 
countries would have made had they main- 
tained the level of their historical purchases. 
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A table follows. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Estimated decreases in his- 
torical dollar sales from 
inception of title I pro- 
— through fiscal year 
1 


Commodity 
Number of Amount of 

in lecreases 

anal 1 (millions) 
Wheat and wheat flour 7 $353. 1 
„„ 6 275.0 
. 8 86. 4 
WW 714.5 


1 For I or more of the 3 commodities, certain of the 15 
countries had increased their dollar purchases during the 
period (totaling about $10,100, 000) a and, in a number of 

eases, we could not readily detern nine a sufficiently re- 
Fable basis for establishing —— purchases on Which 
to estimate decreases. 

Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, by giv- 
ing this to foreign countries—I say “giv- 
ing,” but really the proper term is selling 
it for local currency—we find we reduce 
our dollar sales. In this statement here, 
wheat and wheat flour dollar sales de- 
creased $353.1 million, cotton by $275 
million, and tobacco by $86.4 million, 
from our historical dollar sales of these 
commodities to certain countries. 

Thus, I am sincerely hopeful that if 
we enact the pending legislation—which 
I shall support—we can ask the Secre- 
tary to make every effort to increase 
dollar sales. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is the inten- 
tion of the proposal which we are pre- 
senting to the Senate. The fact is, we 
accepted the change in the law—I think 
it was offered by the able Senator from 
Iowa Mr. MILLER]—to maximize the 
amount that we should sell for dollars. 
In other words, have the countries buy 
all they can for dollars before they come 
within the purview of this act, for cur- 
rent sales, or any other way. 

Mr. CARLSON. I also am going to 
have to attend this conference on for- 
eign aid. Last year, I believe we sold 
approximately 870 million bushels of 
wheat for foreign export. We sold only 
280 million bushels of it for dollars, 
however. It seems to me it is important 
not only for wheat, but also for other 
commodities, to do everything possible 
to increase our dollar sales. 

I want to commend the chairman for 
including in the Senate bill section 406, 
which was offered in the House. As I 
read it, I believe this section, as ap- 
proved by the committee, is word for 
word the House language written by 
Representative Bos Dol E in regard to 
insisting that people over there begin to 
cooperate and try to expand their own 
agriculture. 

I think that is important because we 
cannot, as a nation, except to grow 
enough food to feed the world, either 
through sales or giveaways. I thank 
the Senator for keeping that provision 
in the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are some of 
the strings we attached to the program. 
The President will have the right to cut 
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them down unless the agreements en- 
tered into are followed strictly. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I wanted to make 
one brief comment before the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] had to 
leave, because he said he would support 
the bill if there were a multilateral as- 
pect to it. 

It is not well known that we have been 
participating for 4 years in a multi- 
lateral program. These funds, as far as 
the U.S. funds are concerned, come out of 
Public Law 480 funds. Going back to the 
spring of 1962, our country made an offer 
that we would join in a $100 million food 
program under the direction of the 
United Nations Food and Agricultural 
Organization if other countries would 
participate; that is, we would put up 40 
percent if they would put up 60 percent. 
We got enough subscribed so that 90 per- 
cent of the funds and commodities were 
subscribed. 

Last fall, the U.S. representatives to 
the Food and Agriculture Conference in 
Rome offered to triple our participation 
if other countries went through with 
their share. So that would be an ex- 
perimental program of $300 million in 
commodities, and it would be funded out 
of the program under title II of Public 
Law 480. 

So we have been participating to the 
extent of offering $30 million or $35 
million of the total program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does this bill put 
additional funds in that? 

Mr. McGOVERN. It could. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Does it? 

Mr. McGOVERN. We have $600 mil- 
lion that could be used for grant pur- 
poses, of which this is one of the pro- 
grams. The limitation on the multi- 
lateral program today is not what the 
United States is willing to do, but what 
other nations are willing to do. I think 
for the United States to put up 40 per- 
cent is generous for its part of the multi- 
lateral program. If we were to put up 
beyond 40 percent, it would go beyond 
the point of mere participation. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Does the bill make 
this additional amount available for such 
program? 

Mr. ELLENDER. It could be used for 
that purpose. There is no inhibition 
against it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is $600 mil- 
lion for each of the next 2 years that 
could be put into the food-for-peace 
program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is less than 
what we use in IDA. That is nothing 
to boggle us. 

Mr. MeGOVERN. I am not boggling. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is consider- 
ably less than 100 percent to get going an 
operation which would be so beneficial. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think the intent 
of the administration is that we should 
go to 50 percent; 40 percent in com- 
modities, and the additional 10 percent 
in cash. That is being explored. We 
have not spelled it out in detail. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 
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Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Pub- 
lic Law 480 has been responsible for 
great increases in our exports. We have 
exported 280 million bushels of wheat. 
Canada has exported 585 million bush- 
els this past year. Canada has gotten 
the big Communist dollar market, which 
is China and Russia. We do not sell to 
either one of them. We do not sell to 
Cuba. If we wanted to do like Canada, 
we could have a big dollar market. We 
are trying to take care of famine areas 
in non-Communist countries, India had 
one of her worst famines in history last 
year. This country supplied her with 
food, and rightly so. We could hardly 
assume world leadership if we kept our 
surpluses and refused to make them 
available to famine-stricken countries. 
Our foreign policy would be little un- 
derstood throughout the rest of the 
world if we continued to keep idle 60 
million acres at a cost of $1.6 billion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my hope that, 
with the strings attached by the com- 
mittee to the bill, it will enable the re- 
cipients of our bounty to produce more 
food on a self-help basis that will go a 
long way toward making them self- 
supporting. After all, that is what we 
desire. 

It is my belief—I repeat—that the De- 
partment of Agriculture is in a better 
position to administer this program than 
the State Department or any other de- 
partment in Government. If the lan- 
guage we have put in the bill is followed, 
if the advice we are giving is followed, 
there is no question that the recipient 
countries will eventually be able to pro- 
duce more food for themselves and 
thereby become independent to a greater 
extent. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I yield. j 

Mr: YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
think the Senator from Louisiana is ab- 
solutely right when he says the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with its technical 
know-how, with its research, with its 
production experts, can be of more help 
to countries in the agricultural field than 
can the State Department. I some- 
times think the State Department works 
in the opposite direction. It has little 
knowledge of farm economics. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to proceed with my prepared state- 
ment. 

This country is now in a position to 
use the abundance of our agricultural 
plant to help, not only our friends abroad, 
but ourselves as well. We should strive 
to expand our commercial exports of food 
in order to help our deficit balance-of- 
payments position. We should aim at 
providing the necessary food and fiber for 
our domestic needs at fair and reason- 
able prices; namely, at parity prices. 
And we should also meet our fair share 
of the demands of the less fortunate 
through concessional sales. But, I re- 
peat, we must not expand beyond a rea- 
sonable level. Otherwise our own farm- 
ers will suffer. We do not want, again, 
to fill Government warehouses at a great 
cost, with unsalable agricultural com- 
modities. We must maintain a gradual 
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expansion geared to domestic needs, dol- 
lar exports, a reasonable carryover, and 
a fair amount to cover the needs of un- 
developed nations. 

As I said earlier, Public Law 480 was 
amended with changing conditions, 
Now it must be adapted to still different 
Situations. Without great surpluses to 
be disposed of, we must husband our re- 
sources more carefully. 

In the early days of our surplus dis- 
posal program when contracts were be- 
ing negotiated with foreign countries, 
our negotiators were understandably un- 
demanding. We accepted terms and 
conditions of little benefit to ourselves. 
We made concessions far beyond reason- 
ableness. We ignored our own best in- 
terests. We gave and gave and gave. 
We were often accused by foreign gov- 
ernments of disposing of our surpluses 
to rid ourselves of it, rather than dispos- 
ing of it in an effort to help the needy. 

We must now begin to demand action 
on the part of the recipients of our 
bounty. Not unreasonable, understand, 
but at least require some self-help action 
on the part of the recipient countries. 
They must be made to realize they can- 
not achieve an economy equal to ours in 
a few short years. It will require hard 
work and self-sacrifice and many years 
of toil to establish a viable economy. 
Unless recipients are willing to help 
themselves our help should be short 
lived. 

Our own country took years to build. 
Our forefathers suffered and struggled 
to make ends meet, to have enough food 
to survive, to have a roof over their 
heads, to provide educational and 
economic opportunities for their chil- 
dren. It was not achieved overnight. I 
might point out that we are still striving 
to achieve a better way of life for our 
people. Many in this country still 
suffer, are still hungry, still have in- 
adequate housing, and little or no 
economic opportunity. This, in spite of 
the fact that we have developed a 
splendid educational system and have a 
strong and viable economy. 

In the case of agriculture our present 
productive capacity and abundance is 
the result of over a hundred years of 
hard work with full government co- 
operation at the Federal and State 
levels. 

I might point out that this cooperative 
effort had many facets and it began in 
a very small way. 

In 1839 Congress appropriated $1,000 
to enable the then Patent Office to dis- 
tribute seed, conduct agricultural in- 
vestigations and collect statistics. 

Why, Mr. President, that sum of $1,000 
would hardly be sufficient to pay the 
cigar bills of some of our bureaucrats 
today. In 1852, a chemist, a botanist, 
and an entomologist were employed to 
conduct experiments. And what do you 
think they experimented with? The 
growing of sorghum grain and tea, 

In 1862, in one of the most important 
steps ever taken, Congress provided for 
the establishment of our State land- 
grant colleges of agriculture and created 
the Department of Agriculture. 

In 1887 the Hatch Experiment Station 
Act became law. This act provided for 
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the establishment of Federal-State co- 
operative experiment stations which 
were to be operated as part of the State 
land-grant colleges. In 1914 Congress 
enacted the Smith-Lever Extension Act, 
which provided for a nationwide county 
agent system, for the express purpose of 
disseminating among farmers the results 
of our reséarch in the field of agricul- 
ture. 3 

The Federal land banks were estab- 
lished by Congress in 1916 in order to 
provide a source of credit to farmers. 
In 1922 the Capper-Volstead Act 
strengthened the cooperative movement, 
by exempting cooperatives from the re- 
strictions of the antitrust laws. In 1923 
the Agricultural Credit Act, and 10 
years later the Farm Credit Act, brought 
into existence the Federal intermediate 
credit banks, the production credit as- 
sociations, and the banks for coopera- 
tives. Farmers now had a steady source 
of both long-term and short-term credit. 
Later came the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1933 which was declared uncon- 
stitutional in 1936. I remind the Senate 
that in January of 1936, when this act 
was declared unconstitutional, I had just 
been elected to the Senate. It was after 
I came to the Senate, and obtained a 
berth on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, that the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 was enacted, and I 
am very proud of the small part that I 
played in the passage of that law, which, 
of course, is now on the statute books in 
a much- amended form. 

I recite this brief history not only to 
remind Senators, but the world, that this 
country started in a small way, but built 
upon a sound and solid foundation of 
individual ingenuity and incentive. 

Our early plans which we so carefully 
devised are now bearing fruit. In agri- 
culture, as in other fields, we now have 
a tremendous fund of knowledge, both 
technical and practical, concerning pro- 
duction and marketing techniques, farm 
credit, cooperatives, and a host of other 
areas leading to a strong agricultural 
plant which we are most happy to share 
with the world. 

The underdeveloped countries have 
access to this information. They can 
use it. It can be adapted to almost any 
given situation. In fact, they must 
make use of our know-how if they are 
to help themselves meet much of their 
food-and-fiber needs in the future. 

Self-help is the essence of this new 
food-for-peace program. The thrust is 
to those who are willing to work to 
achieve a desired end. And work they 
must, for wishful thinking will never 
plant a seed or harvest a crop. 

For our part, the negotiators ap- 
pointed to work with foreign nations 
under this program must insist that re- 
sults must be achieved, that progress 
must be made, and that self-sufficiency 
must be the goal. But do not misunder- 
stand me. By no means do we expect 
that every country must produce all its 
needs in every field. This is not only 
generally impossible, but it is uneco- 
nomic. However, we do mean that a 
concerted effort must be made by recip- 
ient countries to improve their econ- 
omies so that they can become self-sup- 
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porting. More emphasis must be placed 
on agriculture. Farmers must be given 
positive incentives in an effort to obtain 
increased production. Waste must be 
eliminated. Illiteracy, social customs, 
and taboos inimical to the best interest 
of the country’s development must be 
overcome. Progress must be made or all 
that we have done in the past will be 
down the drain. 

Mr. President, in that connection, I 
should like to spend a few minutes in dis- 
cussing what India could do. During our 
deliberations, whenever we speak of 
assisting the hungry, usually India is the 
country named. 

In our own case, in the years 1910 to 
1914, we had to use approximately 90 
million acres to sustain the 25 million 
head of horses and mules which at that 
time were the chief source of farm power. 
At the present time, we have only 3 mil- 
lion head of horses and mules, whose 
maintenance requires about 4 million 
acres, so that we are now using 86 mil- 
lion additional acres to produce food for 
human consumption, which were 
formerly used to grow feed for our beasts 
of burden, got 

Let us compare that with the case of 
India. I am not urging that India can 
today transform itself into an industrial 
country, and use tractors altogether. 
However, in India there were 227 million 
cattle and buffalo in 1962. Of these 
animals, about 50 percent are used for 
power and for the production of milk. 
The remainder of the animals are use- 
less. They are more or less sacred to the 
Indians. 

There are about 60 million farm units 
in India. There are 350 million acres 
of cropland. It is estimated that about 
100 million acres are used to sustain the 
large animals. If the useless animals 
were eliminated, 1:0re than 50 million 
acres of land could be used for the pro- 
duction of food for human consumption, 

If that.50 million acres were used to 
produce rice, let us say, it would mean 
the difference between a fair amount of 
food with which to feed the population, 
or starvation. At least 20 million tons of 
food could be produced on that 50 mil- 
lion acres. 

It seems to me that some effort should 
be made by the administrator of the 
program to have the Indian Government 
do something abcut this situation. In 
addition to this excess of useless cattle, 
it is not unusual to see thousands of 
monkeys throughout India. These 
monkeys eat food that should go for 
human consumption. 

Since the monkey is more or less 
sacred, no effort is made to destroy the 
monkeys or to do something with them. 
The same thing is true with respect to 
the parrot and peacocks. All of those 
animals are more or less sacred to the 
Indians, and no effort is made to use 
them or do something about their multi- 
plying. 

To my way of thinking, if corrective 
measures could be taken by the Indian 
Government, there is no doubt that they 
could produce an ample supply of food 
with which to feed their growing 
population. 
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That may hold true for other coun- 
tries, but Iam mentioning India because 
that country is the biggest recipient of 
our bounty at the present time. 

I feel confident that, if steps were 
taken by the Indian Government to 
change the present plan and not raise so 
many useless cattle, or if they were to 
do something with the cattle, much of 
the land that is now used to sustain these 
useless and worthless cattle could be used 
to produce more and more food for the 
population of India. 

We have been very helpful. Previous 
authorizations for sales for foreign 
currencies total $18,450 million. Dol- 
lar credit sales contracts exceed $1 bil- 
lion. Just under $5 billion of foods have 
been donated. In the pending bill we 
are providing an additional $3.8 billion 
for foreign currency and credit sales, 
and $1.2 billion for donations. 
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If all of the authorization is used, a 
total of $29,450 million will have been 
spent under Public Law 480 by the time 
the pending bill expires in 1968. 

Mr. President, I should like at this 
point to discuss for a few minutes a tab- 
ulation that I propose to have printed in 
the RECORD. 

This tabulation indicates the total costs 
of all our farm price support program and 
the cost to us of the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, i 

The tabulation shows the cost to the 
taxpayers of all our price-supported com- 
modities. 

As an example, the total cost of the 
program as it relates to corn and feed 
grains, from the inception of the pro- 
gram, was $11,115,100,000. Of that 
amount, Public Law 480 accounts for 
$1,112,700,000. 
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The total cost of the program as it re- 
lates to wheat, from the inception of the 
program on October 17, 1933, through 
March 31, 1966, including price supports, 
Public Law 480, International Wheat 
Agreement and direct payments, was 
$15,718,600,000. 

Of that huge sum, Public Law 480 
accounts for $10,400,800,000. The total 
cost of the program as it relates to rice 
was $1,486,400,000, of which Public Law 
480 accounts for more than $1 billion. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to burden 
the RECORD with a recitation of the var- 
ious costs. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
gram cost sheets be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was orcered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 


Program cost results, Oct. 17, 1933, to June 30, 1954, and Oct. 17, 1933, to Mar. 31, 1966, and increase since June 30, 1954 


Un millions] 


Program 


Program 


Corn and feed grains: 
costs 1. 


Wheat: 
Price su 1 c 
* mal WHSC Ay greement__ 
nternational 

irect payments 7 


Rice 
Price A 
Public Tai. 


Tobacco: 
Price su 
Public 


Dai ucts: 
Pr ce support costs 1 „„ñ„ 
Public 


W A 


TT 5 


Potatoes: 
Public 


Wool: 


10, 400, 8 
1,474.7 
494.5 


Other costs: 
Ocean oor f 


Interest expense. 
Disease of expense. 


Price support costs 1. 
w 480 


Price support costs 1 
Direct payments 


International Wheat . nee 
Direct payments 


sease eradication.__.. 


16, 718.6 Price support coii, 1 r 
= Public ew 480 CCT 
448.3 N 
w 1, 038. 1 
— Total, all programs and commodit ies 
1. 486. 4 
Price 37 7 S 
Public Law 480. 


Strategic and critical materials. 3 
Offshore procurement premiums. mm 

Sr. 
tion on sec, 416 


1 Price spos costs include price support losses, export subsidies, and other costs 
CC through appropriations to restore capital impairment. 


reimbursed 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
point out that, if we consider all costs 
of our farm programs from its very in- 
ception on October 17, 1933, through 
March 31, 1966, it amounts to $50,767,- 
300,000. Of that amount, Public Law 
480 accounts for $16,400 million. Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement accounts for 
$1,474 million. Interest expenses account 
for over $4 billion. Wartime consumer 
subsidies account for more than $2,102 
million. 


Gain. 


Mr. President, if we should deduct all 
costs not directly related to price sup- 
ports from the overall cost of the farm 
program and simply consider the cost of 
price support and direct payments, the 
cost of the farm program to the taxpay- 
ers would be less than $25 billion; while 
$16,400 million has been devoted to help- 


ing our friends abroad. 
This $16.4 billion is a tremendous effort 


on our part. The United States has 
shouldered the burden cheerfully in the 


Source: CCC financial statements. All data subject to minor adjustment, 


past. But, now we expect that others 
will do their part. We cannot continue 
to carry this load alone and forever. 
The bill before us today has three 
principal purposes. First, it would ex- 
tend Public Law 480 for 2 years through 
December 31, 1968. Second, it would 
prescribe the amount available in each 
of these years for sales and donations 
under the law. Third, it would recog- 
nize that our surplus stocks have been 
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reduced and that new concepts in the 
administration of the law are needed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the general statement in the 
report, beginning on page 8 and ending 
in the middie of page 10, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Under the bill the disposition of surplus 
agricultural commodities would no longer be 
a necessary Objective of Public Law 480. This 
change in objective requires substantial 
changes in concepts and administration, as 
follows: 

First, the program should be limited to 
commodities which the recipient country 
cannot obtain through its own resources. 
Before entering into an agreement, the Pres- 
ident should obtain assurance that the re- 
cipient is making every effort to product what 
it needs and is not diminishing its expendi- 
tures for imports. A fair proportion of the 
recipient country’s budget should be de- 
voted to production to meet its immediate 
needs, not counting expenditures (such as 
those for colleges and research stations) 
which cannot be expected to help meet the 
country’s immediate needs. The recipient 
country should be expected to maintain its 
commercial imports at a level at least as 
high as its highest level of commercial im- 
ports during recent years. 

Second, we cannot, alone, provide all needy 
people with adequate food and clothing. 
Every dollar spent for a nonsurplus com- 
modity is an additional dollar that must be 
collected from the taxpayer. It cannot be 
offset by any savings in storage cost, but 
adds to our costs of storage, transportation, 
and administration. We cannot give be- 
yond our means, and should not try to as- 
sume more than our fair share of the bur- 
den. Our assistance should be conditional 
upon other countries assuming their proper 
share, 

Third, great care should be taken to avoid 
expansion of our production facilities and 
re-creation of surplus stocks. World War 
II legislation provided many safeguards to 
protect farmers from the after effects of the 
expansion requested to them to meet war- 
time needs. Despite these safeguards, the 
disposition of the surpluses created by that 
expansion has proved difficult for farmers and 
costly for the Government. 

Fourth, we should assure ourselves that 
the assistance given will actually reach the 
intended beneficiaries and result in their 
receiving more adequate food and clothing. 
Aid should not be given where its result will 
be to permit payment of debts to other coun- 
tries; and it should be conditioned upon for- 
bearance by other creditors. Extension of 
aid should also be conditioned on proper 
measures to prevent its dissipation through 
waste or loss or spoilage. Likewise, we must 
realize that if increases in food and clothing 
are matched by increases in population, 
there can be no individual improvement. 
We should not attempt the impossible. 
While the bill provides for voluntary pro- 
grams to control population, the adminis- 
tration should assess the country’s efforts to 
meet this problem and should formulate fu- 
ture assistance accordingly. 

Success in the undertaking provided for 
in this bill will rest ultimately upon the 
measure of cooperation of other nations, 
particularly in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, in self-help, in encouraging agri- 
cultural development, and in providing in- 
centives for increased economic activity. In- 
dividual initiative and ingenuity must be 
developed and fostered among millions of 

or the program will fail. To be sure 
illiteracy, taboos, and social customs which 
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are inimical to the best interests of the coun- 
try must be overcome. The committee un- 
derstands the nature of the problem facing 
the underdeveloped countries. That is why 
emphasis is placed upon providing food for 
those countries where the government and 
people are trying to improve themselves, 
their agriculture, and their economies. It 
is felt that a disservice would be done to 
nations and to people by encouraging the 
belief that the United States alone can sup- 
ply limitless amounts of food and fiber in 
the years ahead without help from other 
nations and without effort on the part of 
recipient nations. 

It is intended that the administration and 
expenditure of funds under this Act for self- 
help programs will be calculated to encour- 
age local action required to meet domestic 
food needs of the recipient country. Two 
of the greatest problems facing U.S. agricul- 
tural exports are unfair trade restrictions 
and competition in world markets. With 
the emphasis on self-help and freedom from 
hunger given by this legislation, it is ex- 
pected that special care in the form of prior- 
ities and guidelines will be required to avoid 
these problems. 

The changes brought about by the pro- 
posed legislation, above all the strong em- 
phasis on self-help in agriculture, will mean 
increased administrative responsibilities for 
all Departments and agencies involved in 
implementing this program, including per- 
sonnel at home and overseas. The commit- 
tee feels sure that the President, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the AID Administrator, 
and other responsible high officials will re- 
view carefully the capacity of existing 
staffing arrangements to fulfill these respon- 
sibilities—concerning themselves particu- 
larly with the number of men trained in food 
and agriculture—and will take the steps to 
strengthen staffs at home and overseas wher- 
ever necessary. 

A part of the cotton exported under Public 
Law 480 has returned to this country in the 
form of cotton products, It is costly and 
wasteful to export cotton overseas on a con- 
cessional basis and then bring back the same 
cotton in processed form, paying the full 
market price therefor. In addition, such 
action amounts to subsidizing competition 
with our domestic industry. We have a large 
and efficient textile industry capable of meet- 
ing all of this country’s requirements for 
cotton cloth. We have a large labor force 
dependent upon employment in that in- 
dustry. In the administration of Public Law 
480 the President should seek, through agree- 
ments with recipient countries and other- 
wise, to assure that the cotton we sell is not 
returned to this country in processed form. 

The House of Representatives approved 
the administration’s full request for a yearly 
authorization of $2.5 billion for sales for for- 
eign currencies and credit sales for dollars 
and $800 million for donations. 

After reviewing the record the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry ap- 
proved an authorization of $1.9 billion per 
year to cover sales for foreign currencies and 
credit sales for dollars and $600 million for 
donations. The reasons for this action were 
several. First, when Public Law 480 was 
originally enacted this country was moving 
into a very serious food surplus problem and 
all indications pointed to the fact that that 
trend would not soon be reversed. In 1954, 
when Public Law 480 was enacted, wheat 
carryover stocks amounted to 933 million 
bushels and by 1961 had increased to 1.4 
billion bushels, Corn stocks increased from 
920 million bushels to 2 billion bushels and 
all feed grains taken together increased from 
32 million tons to 84.7 million tons, How- 
ever, with the enactment of this law these 
conditions no longer exist, 

Wheat stocks on July 1 of this year 
amounted to only 536 million bushels. Corn 
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stocks on October 1 are now estimated at 
only 950 million bushels and all feed grains 
taken together total only 47 million tons, 
When these low levels of carryover stocks 
are considered in relation to the population 
level that now exists in this country, both 
human and animal, it is evident that sur- 
pluses as such no longer exist. Second, while 
the authorizations in the bill of $1.9 billion 
for local currency and credit sales and $600 
million for donations may seem low in light 
of the administration's request, the fact is 
that the carryover authorization not used 
from previous years in the case of foreign 
currencies and credit sales amounts to $1.7 
billion and the carryover for donations 
amounts to about $772 million. These carry- 
overs will be available under the bill. Third, 
the cost to this country of reducing our 
surpluses has been substantial. Both this 
year and last, for example, over 36 million 
acres of potential feed grain production were 
put to conserving uses. This was accom- 
plished at great cost. Since 1961 direct pay- 
ments to feed grain producers for diversion 
and price-support payments amounts to over 
$5.5 billion. Diversion payments to wheat 
producers amounts to 6494.5 million. 

Under these circumstances the committee 
did not feel that it should in any way en- 
courage the expansion of our agricultural 
plant to the point where surpluses would 
again accumulate. This is wasteful and 
accomplishes no purpose. The committee 
feels that this country should do all in its 
power to help our friends abroad help them- 
selves, Food is needed and we will supply 
our share and more, as we have always done, 
but we must be circumspect in our purpose. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
February, the administration proposed a 
new Food for Freedom Act of 1966 to 
supersede Public Law 480. The House of 
Representatives, recognizing the desir- 
ability of maintaining legislative con- 
tinuity, provided for extension of Public 
Law 480 in revised form. The Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
carefully reviewed the House revision and 
found that it omitted many safeguards 
which Congress had developed over the 
years, which have worked well and which 
have operated as effective guidelines in 
the administration of the billions of dol- 
lars of assistance furnished under the 
law. 

The Senate committee held hearings in 
March and June, considered the bill in 
executive session in July and August, and 
pag recommended a number of changes 
n it. 

Most careful consideration was given 
to the amounts that have been authorized 
or used for sales and donations under 
the act in prior years and the needs for 
the next 2 years. As a result of this 
study, the committee reduced the annual 
new authorization proposed for title I 
from $2.5 billion to $1.9 billion. The 
highest cost of sales under this law—both 
foreign currency and dollar credit—in 
any year to date was $1.8 billion in fiscal 
1963, The amount, $1.9 billion, is there- 
fore entirely adequate without encourag- 
ing waste. The committee reduced the 
annual new authorization proposed for 
title II donations from $800 million to 
$600 million. The actual cost of dona- 
tions under the programs to be covered 
by title II of the bill nas never exceeded 
this figure, the highest cost having been 
$570 million in fiscal 1964. 

While recognizing that the surplus 
concept is no longer appropriate, the 
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committee wanted assurance that no 
action would be taken which might re- 
sult in a shortage. Consequently it pro- 
hibited any disposition which would pre- 
vent us from meeting the needs of our 
own citizens and our commercial mar- 
kets, or from maintaining an adequate 
carryover. 

Among the safeguards and guidelines 
which are in existing law and which the 
committee restored in the bill are the 
following: 

First. Foreign currencies would be re- 
quired to be convertible to the extent 
practicable, and at least to the extent 
necessary to pay our obligations to the 
host country. 

Second. Realistic exchange rates would 
be required to be used in determining the 
foreign currency proceeds of sales. At 
one time our sales to Poland were based 
on an exchange rate of 24 zloties to the 
dollar when the market rate was 55 to 
the dollar. We received less than half 
as many zloties as we should for each 
dollar's worth of commodities. 

Aside from that, we sold these agri- 
cultural commodities at a great loss be- 
cause we sold them at world prices, and 
our Government had to absorb the differ- 
ence between the support prices paid to 
the farmers and world prices. In other 
words the unrealistic exchange rates re- 
sulted in a hidden concession of over 50 
percent of the sales proceeds. Similiar 
situations existed with respect to Spain, 
Turkey, and Yugoslavia. The hidden 
concession in the exchange rate disguised 
the full nature of the assistance we gave 
in those cases. We corrected this situa- 
tion by an amendment in 1961 requiring 
use of realistic rates, and we tightened 
this up in 1964. The House bill would 
weaken this by permitting rates which 
would not discriminate against com- 
modities sold under the act. Since for- 
eign currency sales under the act are 
concessional, rather than competitive, 
there should be no need for a change in 
the exchange rate provision to make our 
commodities competitive. The commit- 
tee felt that this provision should not be 
weakened, and kept it exactly as it is at 
present. 

Third. The injunction that dollar 
credit sales not displace cash sales is 
fully preserved. In the House bill it was 
preserved for private trade sales only. 
But we made it apply to both Govern- 
ment and private sales. 

Fourth. The existing provisions re- 
quiring that grants, and uses of repay- 
ments, be subject to appropriation act or 
committee approval would be continued, 
Now that surplus disposal is not a prin- 
cipal objective of the law, it becomes even 
more important that Congress main- 
tain some control over the use of the 
foreign currencies. 

Fifth. The interest rate on foreign 
currency loans would be required to be at 
least as high as the cost of funds to the 
United States, unless a lower rate was 
approved by the President and the Ad- 
visory Committee. This Advisory Com- 
mittee which was created pursuant to 
the 1964 amendment is continued by the 
bill. 

Sixth. Payment on dollar credit sales 
would have to be made within 20 years 
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with not more than 2 years’ grace. If 
those sales are to be described as dollar 
sales, we should receive dollars within a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
listened with a great deal of interest to 
the exchange between the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] and the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] a 
while ago. It occurred to me that the 
very point which the Senator from 
Louisiana just mentioned is a distinct 
departure from the ordinary foreign aid 
bill, and a distinct betterment or im- 
provement of it, in that the bill which is 
now pending requires that the term of 
extension of credit for dollar sales shall 
be not longer than 20 years, and it has 
more realistic provisions with respect to 
interest than are contained in the foreign 
aid bill or in the House bill on this sub- 
ject. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It occurred to me 
that that is a substantial departure from 
what we have done, heretofore, what was 
suggested by the administration at this 
time, and what has been done by the 
House at this time. 

I am glad that the Senator is accentu- 
ating that difference. 

Mr. ELLENDER, The Senator will re- 
call that in addition to dollar credit sales, 
we provided that the foreign currency 
sales under title I require the Adminis- 
trator to provide in the agreement for 
maximum convertibility to dollars, and 
that the currencies or moneys we receive 
from the host country for U.S. uses must 
be usable to pay any U.S. obligation to 
the host country. 

That provision has been particularly 
applicable in the case of Egypt. In 
Egypt we had quite a few million dollars 
of Egyptian bonds. Our ships were us- 
ing the Suez Canal a great deal. Be- 
cause of a clause in the agreement en- 
tered into between us and Egypt we could 
not use Egyptian bonds to pay for our 
ships to go through the canal. That has 
been changed in this bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator 
for commenting on a real change and 
improvement in the bill. I am glad that 
he is doing so. 

I wonder if the Senator would com- 
ment on the fact that in this bill it is 
provided that we are enabled to use some 
of the foreign currencies for sale to our 
tourists to helpfully affect our balance- 
of-payments problem. I thought that 
that was a significant point, and I hope 
that the Senator will dwell upon it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. My good friend, the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] an- 
ticipated me. I shall cover that. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I apologize, but I did 
not want that point left unmentioned 
but now mentioned in a very potent way, 
because it shows in various ways, of 
which this is one, that this bill departs 
from previous bills, the administration 
recommendation, and the House action. 

Mr. ELLENDER. All of the commit- 
tee changes were designed to tighten up 
these agreements, to require these coun- 
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tries to help themselves. The agree- 
ments must set up a self-help program. 
If the agreement is violated, we could 
cut off the aid at once. To me that is 
very significant. Of course, we shall 
watch with interest what the President 
and his advisers will do in that direction. 

Seventh. Among the safeguards we 
restored is that clearly limiting the act 
to agricultural commodities produced in 
the United States and products produced 
in the United States from such com- 
modities. 

Eighth. The host country would be re- 
quired to pay the basic freight costs on 
shipments under title I sales. The Com- 
modity Credit Corporation could still ab- 
sorb the difference resulting from our 
eargo preference requirements, but we 
should not be required to pay the basic 
freight as well as the cost of the com- 
modities. 

In addition, the committee has added 
a number of provisions not now in the 
law, but which appear appropriate in 
view of the changed circumstances, and 
which are designed to keep the cost of 
the program as low as possible consistent 
with effectuation of its purposes. Thus, 
the committee provided that future 
agreements shall require convertibility 
of the foreign currencies received in the 
amount needed to cover normal expendi- 
tures by American tourists, or in an 
amount equal to 25 percent of the cur- 
rencies so received, whichever is less. 
That was an amendment suggested by 
my good friend from Georgia [Mr. 
TALMADGE]. It is another effort on our 
part to use these soft currencies to our 
advantage. 

The committee included a new provi- 
sion requiring dollar credit sales agree- 
ments to specify the economic develop- 
ment to which the sales proceeds will be 
devoted pending payment to the United 
States. This will assure that our aid will 
be used to strengthen the host country 
so that it will no longer need assistance. 

Iam sure that many Senators will re- 
call that a good deal of our aid was used 
to pay off the debts owed by the host 
countries to other countries. 

In many instances, we had advances 
made to some countries, by Germany, by 
Japan, by the British, in which the in- 
terest rates were fixed at from 4 to 6 per- 
cent, payable in hard currencies. Many 
of the countries who received assistance 
from us used some of that money in order 
to discharge their obligations to other 
countries. 

The committee amendment would re- 
quire all title I agreements to show that 
the recipient country is engaging in a 
self-help program, and would require 
termination of the agreement if the pro- 
gram is not carried out. The President 
would be required in his annual report 
to Congress to describe the progress of 
each country’s self-help program and the 
report would have to be made not later 
than April 1. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Will he Senator from 
Louisiana yield at that point? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. JOLLAND. Will the Senator later 
in his remarks say anything about the 
farmer-to-farmer exchange, which I 
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think is one of the especially good fea- 
tures in the pending bill? 

Mr, ELLENDER. I did not mention 
it in my prepared remarks, but I did 
include it in the report and I will be very 
glad to have a comment from the Sena- 
tor from Florida on that subject. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I have noticed that 
that is the one part of the existing pro- 
gram in which, apparently, we can get 
the cooperation and active help of all 
the great agricultural organizations in 
the country. It seems to me that that 
alone pleads rather strongly for its con- 
tinuance in the pending bill. That pro- 
gram is not only continued, but is also 
enlarged. As I recall, we authorized $33 
million to be spent in the exchange far- 
mer-to-farmer visitation, so that farm- 
ers from our various organizations can 
visit, let us say, India and while there 
help in a way in which one farmer can 
help another. 

Apparently, great good has been ac- 
complished in the past from these visits. 
As I understand it, in the pending bill, 
we provide for its continuance and fur- 
ther increase. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that is a 
strengthening feature of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It will also help us in assessing 
whether progress is being made in ac- 
cordance with the agreements entered 
into between our country and the 
recipient countries. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that is an 
important part of the visits, with dele- 
gations and groups of farmers with lots 
of know-how in their particular field, to 
see whether the host farmers are living 
up to their obligations to increase pro- 
duction and improve their methods, and 
the like. I think it will be an incentive 
for them to do just that. There are a 
great many practical things in the pend- 
ing bill which show that we have learned 
from experience, and that we are propos- 
ing to incorporate the benefits of our 


experience in the pending bill. 
Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is 
exactly right. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD, sec- 
tion 406 on page 23 of the report, as well 
as sections 407 and 408, which make pro- 
vision for the farmer-to-farmer pro- 
gram which the Senator from Florida 
has so ably discussed. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Section 406 provides for a farmer-to- 
farmer program in order to further assist 
friendly developing countries to become self- 
sufficient in food production. Under this 
section, the Secretary of Agriculture would 
be authorized to establish and administer a 
farmer-to-farmer program consisting of per- 
sons who, by reason of training, education, 
or practical experience are knowledgeable in 
the practical arts and sciences of agriculture 
and home economics, and to train such per- 
sons in the practical techniques of trans- 
mitting to farmers in such countries im- 
proved practices in agriculture. It is an- 
ticipated that this would, for the most part, 
include people whose knowledge came largely 
from practical experlence and informal edu- 
cation who would work directly and inti- 
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mately with farmers in the recipient coun- 
try; that the program might also include 
professional agricultural workers with spe- 
cial training and experience in encouraging 
the practical application of improved 
methods to agriculture, and others with 
detailed, specialized scientific knowledge to 
help the more practical workers in the field 
solve problems. 

The strengthening of U.S. programs to 
promote agricultural progress overseas will 
require expanded and more effective use of 
our land-grant institutions here in the 
United States. An additional $33 million is 
authorized to finance the cost of the farmer- 
to-farmer program. 

The committee applauds the provision in 
this year’s foreign aid legislation which 
would authorize the making of grants to 
educational and research institutions in the 
United States to strengthen their capacity 
to play a major role in our foreign assistance 
programs. It is hoped that this authority 
will be used, above all, to involve our land- 
grant institutions more fruitfully in ongoing 
programs to help hungry nations improve 
their food production. 

Section 407 establishes a committee to ad- 
vise the President with respect to general 
policies relating to the administration of the 
act, including the manner of implementing 
the self-help provisions, the uses to be made 
of foreign currencies rates of exchange, in- 
terest rates, and the terms under which dol- 
lars credit sales are made. The advisory 
Committee is composed of the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, the chair- 
man, the vice chairman and the two ranking 
minority members of the House Committee 
on Agriculture, and the chairman, the next 
ranking majority member and the two rank- 
ing minority members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Section 408 requires the President to make 
an annual report to the Congress with re- 
spect to the activities carried out under the 
act not later than April 1 of each year. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
committee believes that the changes in- 
cluded in the committee amendment pro- 
vide adequate safeguards and guidelines, 
that with these changes the bill provides 
for an efficient program; and that under 
it the aid furnished will be kept within 
our capability; provide maximum assist- 
ance to our friends abroad, and be most 
beneficial to our agricultural economy, 
including those that supply or are sup- 
plied by our farm plant. 

Mr. President, that concludes my re- 
marks and unless there are questions, I 
yield the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendment of the 
Senate to each of the following bills of 
the House: 


H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of the 
Moapa Valley Water Co., of Logandale, Nev.; 
and 

H.R. 6926. An act to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life insur- 
ance fund created by the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, to provide 
certain adjustments in amounts of group 
life and group accidental death and dis- 
memberment insurance under such act, and 
for other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments 
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of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 2681) for 
the relief of Shirley Shapiro. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 1284) making continuing ap- 
propriations for the fiscal year 1967, and 
for other purposes, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills: 


S. 490. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3688. An act to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit for Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and Veterans’ Administration 
assisted residential construction; and 

S. 3700. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964, 


CONTINUING APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1967 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed immediately to the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 
1284, making continuing appropriations 
for the fiscal year 1967 and for other 
purposes. This is a continuing resolu- 
tion, essential for the operation of about 
half the departments of Government for 
the month of September. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate House Joint Resolution 1284, 
making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1967, and for other purposes, 
which was read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the immediate consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on June 28 of this year, the Senate 
and the House passed and sent to the 
President a joint resolution making ap- 
propriations for the months of July and 
August 1966. This pending resolution 
will continue until September 30 those 
operations of the Government for which 
appropriation bills have not been en- 
acted into law. 

Section 101(a) of the original resolu- 
tion dealt with appropriation bills which. 
as of June 28, 1966, had been passed by 
the House of Representatives. 

Section 101(b) of the original resolu- 
tion dealt with functions which might be 
contained in appropriation bills to be 
reported to the House, 

The only appropriation bill remaining 
which comes under the provisions of sec- 
tion 101(a) is the appropriation bill for 
the Departments of Labor and Health, 
Education, and Welfare and related 
agencies. This bill is pending in the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
and the activities which would be 
financed in this bill shall be continued 
during the month of September under 
the authority granted by the House bill, 
but at a rate not exceeding the current 
rate or the rate provided by the House 
of Representatives, whichever is lower. 
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Section 101 (b) relates to the appropri- 
ation bills which, as of June 28, 1966, 
had not been reported to the House of 
Representatives. These include the six 
appropriation bills which still remain in 
the House Appropriations Committee— 
to wit, the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill, the foreign assistance ap- 
propriation bill, the military construc- 
tion appropriation bill, the public works 
appropriations, the State, Justice, Com- 
merce, Judiciary, appropriation bill, and 
the supplemental, 1967 appropriation 

The Department of Defense appropri- 
ation bill, which is still in disagreement, 
is provided for under this section. 

This section continues projects or ac- 
tivities which were conducted in fiscal 
year 1966 at a rate not in excess of the 
current rate or the rate provided for in 
the budget estimate, whichever is lower. 

All of the expenditures made pursuant 
to this resolution shall be charged to the 
applicable appropriation bill when it is 
finally enacted into law. 

Mr. President, this resolution is essen- 
pens and I urge its adoption by the Sen- 
ate. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. For the record, can 
the distinguished Senator indicate what 
appropriation bills remain in the House 
which will, of course, require action in 
the Senate subsequently? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. These bills 
are pending in the Appropriations Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives: 
the District of Columbia; the foreign as- 
sistance; military construction; public 
works; State—Justice—Commerce— 
judiciary—that is the same bill, as the 
distinguished Senator knows, he being 
one of the ablest members of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations—and the sup- 
plemental appropriation bill for 1967. 

Does the Senator mean those that have 
not been enacted? 

Mr. KUCHEL. No. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. In addition, 
there are Labor—HEW and the Defense 
appropriations bills which have not been 
enacted. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I think I was born an 
optimist, but one subject makes me a 
pessimist, and that is the possibility of 
an adjournment early in the fall. This 
appears to be one more melancholy mile- 
stone that we now pass. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. As the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California 
knows, I try to look on the bright side; 
and I can only hope that something will 
transpire that will enable these bills to 
be considered at a somewhat higher 
tempo than has been the case in the past. 
Otherwise, we will be here for some con- 
siderable time. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I join in that high de- 
sire. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the third reading and pas- 
sage of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1284) 
was ordered to a third reading, was read 
the third time, and passed. 
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MILITARY CONSTRUCTION AU- 
THORIZATION—CONFERENCE RE- 
PORT 


Mr. JACKSON, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit a report of the committee of confer- 
ence on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the bill (S. 3105) to authorize certain 
construction at military installations, 
and for other purposes. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(Por conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 25, 1966, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 20674-20686.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the re- 
port was signed by all the conferees on 
the part of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate and has been agreed to 
by the House. 

The sum total of the bill as agreed to in 
conference is $1,005,842,000. This 
amount is only $30,115,000 above the 
amount approved by the Senate and 
$60,131,000 below the amount of the 
House-passed bill, which, incidentally, 
was over $14 million above the budget. 
The action of the conferees resulted in 
a decrease in the Department’s request of 
$45,242,000. 

As may be seen from the relatively 
small increase over the amount granted 
by the Senate, the Senate position pre- 
valled in most instances. In consider- 
ing the bill originally, the Senate com- 
mittee endeavored to deny those items 
which seemed nonessential or that could 
be deferred in light of the overwhelming 
demands of the Southeast Asian situa- 
tion. Generally these denials were 
agreed to by the conferees, and the only 
major item the Senate conferees receded 
on was $3.8 million for a hyper-velocity 
wind tunnel to be located at the Naval 
Ordnance Laboratory at White Oak, Md. 
Information developed subsequent to the 
Senate hearings conclusively indicated 
that this project is essential now for the 
furtherance of our ballistic missile pro- 
gram. 

The balance of the increase above the 
Senate allowance is to a major extent 
accounted for by the concurrence in cer- 
tain projects added by the House above 
the original budget for which there was 
proven to be a valid current requirement. 
Principally among such projects were 
three items for the West Point Military 
Academy, totaling $2.5 million needed 
now to insure the orderly continuation of 
the construction program required to 
accommodate the increase in the cadet 
corps authorized by the Congress some 
time ago. Approval was likewise granted 
to convert the furnaces at the Elmendorf 
Air Force Base and Fort Richardson, 
Alaska, to permit the use of natural gas 
rather than coal as at present. It will be 
recalled that these two projects were in- 
cluded by the Defense Department in the 
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military construction authorization bill 
last year. They were approved by the 
House, but were deleted by the Senate. 
The conferees at that time took a very 
strong position in the matter. In this 
regard I would like to quote briefly from 
the statement of the managers last year: 

Since there has been some conflicting testi- 
mony between the Department of Defense 
witnesses and the Department of the Interior, 
the House receded on this matter with the 
understanding that these projects would be 
recommended in next year’s military con- 
struction authorization bill, unless there is 
strong evidence that the overall economic 
effects will be detrimental to the Govern- 
ment. In other words, the conferees Intend 
to recommend approval to the respective 
committees of these projects in next year's 
military construction bill, unless there is 
clear and convincing evidence presented that 
would negate such a position. 


Mr. President, no such evidence has 
been presented to the committees since 
that time, but, to the contrary, there has 
been a substantial increase in coal prices. 
For example, the coal contract for fiscal 
year 1966 was for $11.66 per ton, and the 
contract entered into this past June for 
fiscal year 1967 is for $13.79 per ton. 
In light of the circumstances the con- 
ferees seem to have little choice but to 
approve these conversions, but it was 
unanimously agreed that the conversion 
is not to take effect until the expiration 
—— * current coal contract on June 30, 
1 A 

Two new replacement hospitals which 
were added by the House were approved 
for the Navy at Chelsea, Mass., and Mem- 
phis, Tenn., for a total of $16.1 million. 
Both structures are badly needed if prop- 
er medical services are to be rendered 
to our military personnel and their de- 
pendents at these areas. 

Another important project agreed to 
was an aircraft runway for the Arnold 
Engineering Development Center at Tul- 
lahoma, Tenn. ‘This project will cost 
$1.8 million. It was denied by the Con- 
gress last year on the basis that it re- 
quired further study to insure that the 
requirement was a valid one and noi the 
beginning of a major airfield that might 
cost many times the amount indicated. 
We have spent vast sums developing this 
important test center, but now find that 
its test capability is severely limited by 
the lack of access thereto. It is almost 
essential that such complex and expen- 
sive engines as the NASA J-2 rocket en- 
gine be transported by air. The damage 
or loss of one such engine through sur- 
face transportation methods would more 
than justify the cost of the airstrip. As- 
surances have been given that there is 
no further expansion of this airstrip 
planned for the foreseeable future. 

Now, I should like to refer to two proj- 
ects considered by the conferees that 
were rather controversial, The first was 
a request for $3.3 million by the Army 
for the purpose of improving facilities at 
the former Biggs Air Force Base in El 
Paso, Tex., to accommodate the east 
coast branch of the Defense Language 
Institute which is now located at the 
Anacostia Naval Annex, Washington, 
D.C. Although this project was approved 
by the Senate, it was denied by the House. 
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There was a divergence of opinion as to 
the desirability of moving the Language 
Institute from the Washington area and 
the location of it at El Paso, Tex. It was 
agreed to defer this proposal for the pres- 
ent and section 614 was added in the gen- 
eral provisions of the bill to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of Defense to further 
study the matter and report his findings 
to the Committees on Armed Services of 
the House and the Senate within 6 
months after the enactment of this act. 

Next, was the action of the House in 
including $11,332,000 above the budget 
for the removal of four old wooden piers 
at the Boston Naval Shipyard and the 
construction of three new piers. Con- 
siderable doubt was raised as to the scope 
and type of improvements actually 
needed at this shipyard and the item was 
denied. A further study of this matter 
by the Secretary of Defense is authorized 
and directed in section 614 of the general 
provisions to which I referred earlier. 

This year’s bill contained no request 
for new units of family housing and the 
8,500 units authorized and funded last 
year have been deferred indefinitely by 
the Secretary of Defense. To offset this 
lack of new housing starts, the Depart- 
ment this year requested authority to 
lease 6,075 units of family housing on a 
temporary basis in addition to 7,000 units 
for which authority currently exists. 
While the Senate was not impressed with 
this program, additional authority was 
granted by the Senate to lease 2,400 ad- 
ditional units in areas where it was be- 
lieved this program might be effective. 
The House denied any additional author- 
ity believing that leased housing is no 
substitute for new construction and be- 
cause the Department has not used all 
of the current authority of 7,000 units 
available to them. The conferees did 
agree, however, to authorize 500 new 
units in Hawaii where an acute military 
family housing shortage exists. 

Considerable interest has been shown 
in section 611 of title VI of the House- 
passed bill which concerns the future of 
that portion of the Bolling-Anacostia 
complex in Washington, D.C., that may 
eventually be declared excess to the needs 
of the Department of Defense. It is to 
be recalled that a provision was included 
in the military construction authoriza- 
tion bill last year expressing the sense 
of the Congress that all the land com- 
prising this complex will be required for 
military purposes within the foreseeable 
future and should be retained by the De- 
partment of Defense for such use and 
precluded the holding agency from dis- 
oe r of any portion of it prior to July 1, 
1967. 

The provision included by the House 
this.year would continue this restriction 
to July 1, 1972, but would permit the 
Department of Defense to enter into a 
5-year leasing arrangement with the 
Federal Aviation Agency to operate the 
runways and related facilities for gen- 
eral aviation purposes. The Senate con- 
ferees were in general agreement that 
the land should be retained in the mili- 
tary inventory for a reasonable time to 
permit appropriate studies concerning 
military and other governmental agency 
facility requirements in the Washington 
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area. They were likewise generally op- 
posed to the use of this complex for 
aviation purposes for obvious reasons. 
Flight activities were discontinued at 
these bases several years ago due to the 
dangerous air congestion in the vicinity 
of the National Airport. Many of us in 
this body were instrumental in having 
flying removed from this complex. Cer- 
tainly, air congestion has not improved 
in the Washington area in the inter- 
vening period. The conferees agreed 
upon a retention date of December 31, 
1970, and to permit the leasing of this 
property for aviation purposes only if 
the President so directs. 

Mr. President, I believe that I have 
fairly summarized the action of the con- 
ference committee and feel confident 
that the construction needs of the mili- 
tary departments and the Defense agen- 
cies have been adequately provided for 
fiscal year 1967 within the bounds of 
the austere budget requested by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I highly 
commend the Senator from Washington 
for the fine work he has done on the mili- 
tary construction authorization bill. It 
is a hard job. Sometimes it is a thank- 
less job. He and his subcommittee and 
staff have rendered fine services. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, 
the bill, S. 3105, which is now complet- 
ing its way through the legislative proc- 
ess has been given expert attention here 
in the Senate. I would like to express 
both gratitude and admiration to the 
distinguished junior Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jackson], the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], and to the 
other members of the conference com- 
mittee who so ably represented the Sen- 
ate in the necessarily complex negotia- 
tions in conference committee on this 
measure. 

This legislative enactment each year 
requires hundreds of hours of tedious at- 
tention on the part of Senators and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Involved in it are the long-range 
plans of our military services affecting 
the efficiency of training and combat op- 
erations as much as a decade ahead. 
Only through tireless study and exami- 
nation are Members of the Senate, and 
particularly the members of the Armed 
Services Committee, able to put together 
this legislation in a manner that will 
enable our fighting men to carry out 
their duties in the years ahead. 

I have been particularly interested over 
the years in items of military construc- 
tion for bases within Oklahoma. All of 
the services have outstanding operations 
in Oklahoma. Fort Sill is the Army’s 
great missile and artillery training cen- 
ter. At McAlester, Okla., the Navy has a 
vital ammunition depot. The Strategic 
Air Command has key facilities at Altus 
and Clinton-Sherman, Okla., and the Air 
Training Command an effective center 
at Vance AFB, Enid, Okla. 

In S. 3105 this year, I have been par- 
ticularly concerned with long-range Air 
Force Military Airlift Command items 
for Tinker Air Force Base, Oklahoma 
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City. The MAC training at Tinker is 
being accomplished at greatly reduced 
costs to the taxpayer because of the 
availability at Tinker of certain facilities 
shared with the Air Force Logistics Com- 
mand. The military airlift training mis- 
sion is becoming more and more impor- 
tant to our overall military strength, but 
it can be conducted best in conjunction 
with other activities at a large center 
such as Tinker AFB. 

S. 3105 authorizes maintenance facili- 
ties, troop housing and utilities for Tink- 
er AFB in the amount of $2,615,000. 
However, the bill as reported from con- 
ference committee does not include one 
item for Tinker AFB which the Air Force 
requested, and which eventually will be 
needed for the safety and effectiveness 
of this great facility both from the stand- 
point of airlift and logistics. I refer to 
an Air Force request for authorization 
of a maintenance dock fuel system in the 
amount of $428,000. f 

The Senate had approved this item. 
Senators had recognized the economy in 
the location of this facility in a relatively 
low-density traffic center midway be- 
tween the great airlift bases on the 
east and west coasts. Such a facility 
will enable our huge new airlift ma- 
chines, including the C-5A and the 747 
Logair, and the C-141 which is already 
operating, to be used most efficiently for 
both training and logistical purposes. 

Without adequate safeguards in re- 
pairing and fueling these large aircraft 
the Air Force would risk both human 
lives and many, many millions of dol- 
lars. I regret the omission by the House 
of the maintenance dock fuel system, 
therefore, not because of any provincial 
or local interest that might appear to be 
a factor, but because the Air Force ob- 
viously will need such facilities at key 
logistical centers across the Nation and 
especially in connection with the train- 
ing mission which is now functioning so 
well at Tinker. 

Again, let me compliment the Senators 
who worked on this bill, and have done 
so much to iron out the major differences 
between the Senate and House versions, 
I am well aware of the work they have 
done to trim out the fat and to see that 
every defense dollar goes a maximum 
distance. The compromises they have 
effected with the House on certain key 
items will not completely satisfy anyone, 
but I know how hard they have worked, 
and how much better this legislation 
serves the Nation as a result. I believe 
they have met the most crucial demands 
that exist in the construction area, with 
very few exceptions, and I am confident 
that those exceptions will receive high- 
est priority in the future. The confer- 
ence report should be approved. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Washington for yielding. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I wish 
to say, with reference to the Tinker Air 
Force Base item, that, as I indicated in 
my statement, this is a very austere 
budget. The Air Force has assured me 
personally that they will be able to carry 
out their mission at Tinker Air Force 
Base despite the deletion of the item of 
the dock in the sum of $428,000. I hope 
that at a later time these funds will be 
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made available. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the Air Force has indicated that 
they will be able to meet their require- 
ments at Tinker. I thought the Senator 
from Oklahoma would like to be aware 
of that assurance. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Washington 
for his interest in this matter, and the 
information he has given. 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from South Carolina 
(Mr, THURMOND] who ably assisted, as 
well as all the other members of the com- 
mittee, in reaching the agreement rep- 
resented by the conference report which 
we submit today. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, as 
ranking minority member on the confer- 
ence, I wish to say I think we have a good 
bill. It is not everything that the Senate 
wanted, and it is not everything that the 
House wanted; but we were able to rec- 
oncile our differences, and I do not think 
there is any vital or key matter of great 
importance that has been omitted. 
There were some additional things that I 
personally would like to have seen in- 
cluded, as Iam sure other Senators would 
have, but I feel that this is a constructive 
bill, and I congratulate the able Senator 
from Washington for the splendid man- 
ner in which he conducted the hearings 
in the Senate on this military construc- 
tion bill, and also commend him for the 
exemplary manner in which he presided 
over the conference as chairman of the 
conference. 

Again I say, I feel that we have a very 
fine bill, and I hope the Senate will agree 
to the report promptly. 

Mr, President, I should also like to say 
before I conclude that we have a most 
able member of the Senate staff in the 
Armed Services Committee who handled 
the details of this matter. He is one of 
the most able staff members with whom 
I have come in contact; and at this time 
I wish to pay tribute to Mr. Gordon 
Nease for the magnificent work he did. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, to- 
day, while we are considering the con- 
ference report on the military construc- 
tion authorization bill, I wish to say that 
I deeply regret that the Senate view did 
not prevail with regard to the future use 
of Bolling-Anacostia Airfield. 

Some compromise with the House ver- 
sion has, however, been achieved. The 
House proposed 5-year extension of the 
freeze on Bolling-Anacostia has been re- 
duced to 3% years. Possible use by the 
Federal Aviation Agency has been left to 
the discretion of the President. 

I am hopeful that the Congress will 
carefully reevaluate this position during 
the next session. By that time, we will 
have in our possession the results of a 
$400,000 study which Congress previ- 
ously authorized to determine the best 
future use of the 452 acres for which the 
Department of Defense has indicated it 
has no use. 

The area which this congressional 
freeze will affect includes the sites for 
new public schools which would serve the 
dependents of military personnel who 
will be moving into housing at Bolling 
later this year. 
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The Department of Defense estimates 
that 2,500 children will live in the new 
military housing—1,600 will be of school 
age. These children will have to be 
bused out of Bolling to neighboring pub- 
lic elementary schools on the Anacostia 
plateau and Anacostia High School. All 
of these schools are already desperately 
overcrowded. Area 14—the school dis- 
trict affected—is already over 700 seats 
short for this fall, and this is not count- 
ing any of the children from military 
housing. 

I hope that the President will recog- 
nize the seriousness of this situation and 
take immediate steps—including emer- 
gency legislation if required—to correct 
this deplorable situation. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as I 
said in my remarks when we had the 
military construction bill before the 
Senate in the first instance, it was the 
product of the unanimous effort of all 
members of the subcommittee. It has 
been a real pleasure to work with the 
members of the Subcommittee on Mili- 
tary Construction. 

I think all of us who serve in this 
body know that without a high degree of 
professionalism from the staff, it is not 
possible to do the work that we must do 
in the Senate. I must agree, as the 
Senator from South Carolina has men- 
tioned, that Gordon Nease is an out- 
standing professional member of the 
staff. Without his invaluable assist- 
ance, it would not have been possible for 
us to get the work done the way we did 
during the time available to us. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFICER, The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the conference 
report. ~ 

The conference report was agreed to. 


TRIBUTE TO GEN. BERNARD A. 
SCHRIEVER 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, August 31, after some 33 
years of active military duty, Gen. Bern- 
ard A. Schriever, commander of the U.S. 
Air Force Systems Command, will retire 
from active Air Force service. 

General Schriever is known around 
the world, to friend and foe, as the prin- 
cipal military architect of the U.S. mis- 
sile arsenal that has helped keep the 
peace in this dangerous era. As a mili- 
tary planner and manager of unparal- 
leled skill, he has written bold new chap- 
ters in American military history and 
created patterns of research and devel- 
opment of huge technological programs 
that have strongly influenced our na- 
tional life. Nor have his skills served 
only military purposes. They have also 
been vigorously applied in the advance 
of our Nation’s great civilian space effort. 

Long before sputnik, General Schriever 
recognized—and stated publicly—that 
the Thors and Atlases and their succes- 
sor boosters being developed for military 
use could provide the basic thrust for a 
large-scale space effort. We have seen, 
in the past several years, those predic- 
tions come true. And thanks to the co- 
operation between General Schriever and 
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his Air Force missilry team and the 
engineers, scientists, and administrators 
of the Nation’s civilian space agency, our 
country’s status as a space power has 
been assured. 

I have known General Schriever for 
Many years, and am honored to have this 
opportunity to call attention to his many 
contributions to his country and to wish 
him well in his future endeavors. 

“Benny” Schriever is a man of re- 
markable vision. He truly believes, and 
I quote him, that— 

The future is always decided by those who 
put their imaginations to work, who chal- 
lenge the unknown, and who are not afraid 
to risk failure. 


Many of us remember General 
Schriever as a young colonel, pounding 
the halls of the Pentagon in behalf of his 
faith that modern missilry needed to be 
introduced into the U.S. deterrent arse- 
nal. We know that this soft-spoken but 
determined Air Force officer was willing 
to stake his very career and reputation on 
proving that he and his colleagues knew 
what they were talking about—despite 
the doubts of more celebrated defense 
scientists and military leaders. A few 
years later, after the Soviet Union had 
jolted the world with demonstrations of 
intercontinental missilry and space satel- 
lites, it was the calm and well-justified 
confidence of General Schriever, even in 
the face of early American failures, that 
American ingenuity and persistence 
would overcome the technical troubles we 
were encountering. It is no exaggeration 
to say that today’s overwhelming U.S. 
strategic superiority is the product, in 
great part, of the labors of Bernard A. 
Schriever. 

General Schriever today calls for con- 
tinued U.S. emphasis on superiority— 
superiority in the never-ending techno- 
logical competition between the forces of 
freedom and totalitarianism. We will do 
well to heed his warnings. 

General Schriever’s modest beginnings 
as an immigrant boy from Germany 
raised in the free air of San Antonio, a 
city proud of its traditions as the “West 
Point of the Air,” are well known. 

But it was in California, at March 
Field, that the future general was to meet 
the military leader whose example he 
followed in so many ways. It was at 
March Field that young Lieutenant 
Schriever served under then Lt. Col. H. 
“Hap” Arnold, the founder of the modern 
U.S. Air Force. Like General Arnold, 
General Schriever has always looked to 
the future and has seen technology—in- 
telligently and imaginatively used—as 
the key to aerospace power. General 
Arnold is credited with laying the foun- 
dations for the aerospace age through 
the enlistment of such great scientific 
minds as Theodore von Karman, who 
headed the task force that produced the 
crucial postwar airpower report called 
“Toward New Horizons.” So, too, has 
General Schriever enlisted the best tech- 
nological minds of today in the projection 
of the aerospace world of tomorrow. 

Thanks to General Schriever's Project 
Forecast effort, completed in 1964, we al- 
ready have a viable vision of the tech- 
nological potential of the decade ahead. 
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Project Forecast is already paying off in 
terms of at least two major advances that 
promise to revolutionize aeronautics, 
both military and commercial. One is 
the new, lightweight, high-strength com- 
posite materials made of such substance 
as boron fibers, which have a strength- 
to-weight ratio as high as eight times 
greater than present-day materials. An- 
other is the new developments in bound- 
ary-layer control, which will make future 
aircraft much more efficient in terms of 
range and fuel consumption. 

Throughout his Air Force career, Gen- 
eral Schriever has looked to the future, 
and clearly beyond the mere technologi- 
cal aspects of his work. He has seen and 
continues to see the great interdepend- 
ence of technology, politics, and power. 

Let me quote from a recent speech by 
the general to the 18th Annual Conclave 
of the Arnold Air Society Air Force 
ROTC Cadets, held at Dallas in April 
1966. There he talked eloquently to 
young people of these great questions of 
our time. 

He said: 

As it turns out even the most fantastic 
thinking thirty years ago has proved to be 
very conservative. We have already flown 
planes like the SR-71 at speeds greater than 
Mach 3 for extended periods. The experi- 
mental X-15 has flown at Mach 6 and 
reached altitudes of over fifty miles. Our 
long-range ballistic missiles have ranges of 
from 5,000 to 9,000 miles. And our Mercury 
and Gemini astronauts have sped through 
space for extended periods at speeds better 
than 17,000 miles per hour, With the Apollo 
programs we are not too many years away 
from landing a man on the moon, 

Of course, we can point to equal progress 
in other areas. It is easy to forget that many 
of the things we take for granted today were 
not available as recently as thirty years ago. 
A small sample of obvious examples would 
include television, air conditioning, comput- 
ers, radars, atomic energy, a host of medical 
techniques and vaccines to prolong life and 
virtually eliminate diseases such as polio, 
and, of course, an array of systems for na- 
tional defense. 

Why shouldn't we be actively working for 
even greater advances in the future? If you 
let your imagination go for a moment you 
may see the possible changes that the next 
thirty years could bring to your lives. For 
example, you might be able to fly half way 
around the world in advanced aircraft at 
half to a quarter of the present cost and at as 
much as ten times the speed. In fact, at the 
present time we are experimenting with air- 
craft designs and engines that give speeds 
of Mach 5 to 6, and we can foresee aircraft 
speeds as high as Mach 10 to 12. 

Your imagination should quickly open to 
possibilities to you. ... The world has an 
ample supply of people who can always come 
up with a dozen good reasons why a new 
idea will not work and should not be tried, 
but the people who produce progress are a 
breed apart. They have the imagination, the 
courage, and the persistence to find solu- 
tions instead, of merely discussing the 
problem 

But there are dangers ahead, as well as 
opportunities. The present conflict in 
Southeast Asia makes that quite clear. The 
enemy there is a ruthless, aggressive, well- 
organized group of people whose ideas about 
the future are very different from ours. 
They claim to be working for progress, but 
in actual fact they are imposing the cruelty 
and slavery of a barbaric past. They are 
taking mankind backward, not forward. 

It is morally wrong to think that people 
in faraway lands, whom we do not know well, 
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should be sacrificed to aggression simply be- 
cause it seems the easiest course at the mo- 
ment. Rather, we should help them solve 
their problems, and our nation is doing this 
in many parts of the world. 

We cannot afford to get satisfied. We need 
to keep constantly alert for new ways to help 
others conquer ignorance, hunger and dis- 
ease, and to bring our convictions to the 
world, 


General Schriever told the cadets: 


We must also recognize that as long as 
the threat of aggression against free people 
persists, we will need to maintain superior 
military strength to counter it. Thus, we 
have a double responsibility not only to stem 
the tide of aggression but also to assist peo- 
ples with social and economic problems to 
build sound societies. 


General Schriever, on that occasion, 
also had some important things to say 
about the so-called “military mind.” 

The General told the cadets— 


Now there is a tired old line that has been 
around for years that military people aren’t 
supposed to think.... This idea seems to 
be associated with something that people call 
the “military mind.” This is far from an 
accurate appreciation of what the military 
involves. 

First of all the military man is a profes- 
sional man, like the doctor, lawyer, or teach- 
er, In common with other professions the 
military has demanding standards for en- 
trance and continued practice. Military men 
have a strong sense of cohesion, of joining a 
common task, and a long tradition of public 
service, ... 

The fact is that the so-called military 
mind” differs from, say, the medical mind,” 
the “legal mind,” or the “scientific mind,” in 
only one important respect. The difference 
is simply a thorough knowledge of military 
requirements and professional techniques. 
These range from skills in actual combat 
operations to military intelligence, planning, 
research, development, and procurement. 

I think it is obvious to anyone who thinks 
about it that the military—as all profes- 
sions—is made up of people with a wide 
range of backgrounds, attitudes, and prefer- 
ences. Some think very deeply on many mat- 
ters; others tend to specialize perhaps even 
more deeply in one area. They certainly do 
not think alike on all matters. All you need 
is to do is sit in on a staff meeting to see 
how differently military people can think, 


General Schriever is a military man 
who has not only thought deeply but has 
also performed brilliantly. I know that 
the Members of this body will join me in 
extending to him our and the Nation's 
gratitude for his long public service. 

Mr. STENNIS. . Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I want 
to commend the Senator from Washing- 
ton for his statement about General 
Schriever. I would comment more at 
this time, but in the morning hour this 
morning I had something to say about 
his retirement. I want to add to what 
I said that it is tragic, to me at least, 
that the military will lose the services of 
this general, who has such a fine mind. 

Mr. JACKSON. I fuliy share my col- 
e statement. I think it is a great 
oss. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 
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Mr. THURMOND. I would like to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks of the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
concerning General Schriever. I have 
known General Schriever for a long 
number of years. He is one of the ablest 
men in the armed services. He is a com- 
paratively young man, and I deeply re- 
gret to see him retire. At the same time, 
we are grateful for the magnificent serv- 
ices he has rendered to our Nation as an 
officer in our Air Force, and for the work 
he has done in research and development 
and various other capacities in which he 
has served our Nation. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14929) to promote in- 
ternational trade in agricultural com- 
modities, to combat hunger and malnu- 
trition to further economic development, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish first of all to commend the Senator 
from Louisiana, the chairman of our 
committee, not only for his remarks here 
today in explanation of the bill, but also 
for the patience and devotion that he 
gave to this matter during the delibera- 
tions of our committee. 

It is my judgment that while this Con- 
gress will pass many significant pieces of 
legislation before this session comes to 
a close, no single bill will pass in 1966 
which has greater significance than the 
Food for Peace Act of 1966. 

The bill directs that our country shall 
continue the war against hunger around 
the world. In a sense, it is an escalation 
of what we have called the most im- 
portant war of our time—the war against 
want. More than half the people of the 
world today are undernourished. Recent 
reports from the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations tell 
us that while food production is increas- 
ing in absolute terms around the world, it 
is not increasing as fast as population 
growth. Consequently less food per per- 
son is being produced in the world today 
than was the case 10 years ago. We are 
at present losing the race between food 
and people. That is why this bill, for 
the first time in a congressional act, pro- 
vides specific authority to deal with the 
problem of poulation growth by giving 
the administrators of the program au- 
thority to use a part of the currencies 
that are generated through concessional 
sales to assist countries in bringing their 
population more into line with their 
food-producing capacities. 

As matters now stand, some 3 million 
children are dying every year either di- 
rectly as a result of malnutrition, from 
diseases that are contracted because of 
malnutrition, or from illnesses that 
prove fatal because the youngsters 
affected are undernourished. In addi- 
tion, millions suffer permanent damage 
to their mental and physical health in 
the early formative years of their lives 
because of improper diets. We have 
over $100 billion in assistance efforts 
abroad since the end of World War II. 
I suspect that a large proportion of that 
money has not had the results we had 
hoped it would have because of the 
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lethargy, the weakness, and the illness 
of many of the people whom we have 
tried to assist. 

We know that the world population 
problem that faces us today will become 
more severe before we see any substan- 
tial improvement in the relationship be- 
tween increasing food production and 
population growth. According to testi- 
mony given before our committee by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, we are faced 
with the very real possibility that popu- 
lation will outrun the world’s capacity to 
produce food by the year 1985 unless very 
substantial efforts are made, not only on 
the part of our own country, but, even 
more significantly, on the part of the 
less developed countries, to increase food 
production. The food and population 
crisis which confronts us will require, if 
we are to avert adjustment by violent 
means, better planning and better pro- 
duction in both the underdeveloped and 
the developed countries. It will require 
much more efficient use of our own pro- 
ductive resources. 

I think the pending bill is a long step 
in the direction of marshalling our food 
production resources to meet the crisis 
we confront. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
asked a few minutes earlier why we do 
not end the food-for-peace program now 
that our surpluses are gone. 

The answer to that question is quite 
clear. If we were to end the program 
because our own surpluses have been 
utilized overseas, we would find ourselves 
sitting on top of 60 million acres of idle 
land and watching millions of people 
starve to death while we pay our farm- 
ers something over $1.6 billion a year 
not to produce on this idle land. 

The lost production could mean the 
difference between life and starvation 
for millions of people. Beyond that, it 
does not make economic sense for the 
taxpayers of the United States to ex- 
pend something over $1.6 billion a year 
to pay farmers not to produce when, if 
we would invest that money in purchas- 
ing commodities that could be grown on 
those idle acres, we could go a long way 
toward ending the hunger and malnu- 
trition around the world. 

The pending bill authorizes a total of 
$2.5 billion each year for the war against 
want. We could purchase the output of 
most of our presently idle 60 million 
acres for $2.5 billion at current market 
prices. By adding only $900 million to 
the $1.6 billion that we are now paying 
the farmers not to produce, we could 
purchase the output of now idle acres 
and use it to reduce hunger in the world, 
and to stimulate economic and agricul- 
tural development in many of the less 
developed countries of the world. 

I do not know how anyone could put 
a price tag on that kind of achievement. 
Aside from the enormous moral gain it 
would mean, one can only guess at the 
contribution it would make to ending 
the tension, resentment and frustration 
that frequently erupt into violent con- 
flicts which result in far greater cost to 
us in indirect ways. 
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Inevitably, the Malthusian checks— 
war, pestilence, and famine—will bal- 
ance food and population unless the 
members of our race bring about an 
equilibrium by more intelligent means. 

We have this year provided 10 million 
tons of food to India, a nation of 432 
million people lying between the East and 
the West. She is struggling against un- 
derdevelopment and drought to keep a 
famine from wrecking her efforts to es- 
tablish a stable, free, and democratic 
government. India’s population is 
headed toward 1,223 million in the year 
2000. Because of her strategic geo- 
graphic position and her struggle to es- 
tablish a free government, she is a prime 
example, but only an example, of the 
worldwide situation with which man- 
kind is faced. 

Our agricultural technology continues 
to increase the productivity of land. 
With a serious development effort, the 
world’s present population plus some 
growth can be sustained. But there is 
nothing to indicate that this planet can 
sustain the enormous population which 
is now ahead. With our utmost effort, 
it will take a generation or two to reach 
anything approaching stability. 

The food and population crisis which 
confronts us will require, if we are to 
avert adjustment by the violent means 
that nature will impose upon us, both 
family planning and a great effort to 
maximize production on all of the limited 
agricultural lands of the globe. 

The bill before us is a step toward 
meeting man’s dilemma on both fronts. 
Through its enactment, we will go be- 
yond the surplus disposal program of 
food assistance authorized and carried 
on under the original Public Law 480 and 
authorize the planned use of our food 
production resources to meet the needs 
of the less developed countries while 
they are developing their own resources. 
Congress will authorize for the first time 
assistance for family planning—popula- 
tion control. 

We are taking the step from offering 
the left-overs from our own table, what- 
ever they might happen to be, to the pro- 
duction and provision of foods, on a 
grant or concessional sale basis, to those 
countries ready to help themselves. I 
have looked forward to the enactment 
of legislation like this by my country 
for a good many years. I am proud of 
our record of humanitarianism and giv- 
ing in emergency situations around the 
earth. We have always responded liber- 
ally when a catastrophe, an earthquake, 
a flood, drought, and famine, or war, 
have disrupted food supplies and threat- 
ened unusual human misery and deaths. 

This bill carries our humanitarianism, 
as a nation, further than we have ever 
gone before. We are dedicating a part 
of the goods and productive resources of 
our affluent society to end the greater 
catastrophe—the less visible, continuing 
want and malnutrition in the world 
which brings on ill-health, lethargy, and 
stagnation—a tragic cycle from which 
many peoples are unable to escape with- 
out assistance. 

I have discussed the need for this leg- 
islation before here in the Senate. Fol- 
lowing the publication in 1964 of my book, 
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“War Against Want,” which grew out of 
my experiences as food-for-peace direc- 
tor under President John F. Kennedy, I 
proposed in June 1965, an International 
Food and Nutrition Act. The bill was 
the legislative embodiment of a 10-point 
program to close the world food gap con- 
tained in my book. It proposed that we 
produce and provide food to supplement 
the diets of the half of the world’s popu- 
lation suffering from malnutrition, that 
we teach them how to produce, help 
them build and acquire processing and 
distribution facilities, including even a 
farmer-to-farmer corps such as is au- 
thorized in the legislation before us. 

Last September, I again discussed the 
urgency of a declaration of a war against 
want, “the most important war,” describ- 
ing the food and population problem 
which the world confronts as the most 
challenging crisis mankind will face for 
the rest of this century. 

A very great contribution to our under- 
standing of this crisis in man’s history 
has been made during congressional con- 
sideration of the problem, Mr. President, 
by some of our colleagues in the House 
of Representatives. 

The hearings conducted by the House 
Agriculture Committee, under the leader- 
ship of Congressman HAROLD COOLEY, 
were an example of committee work at 
its best. The committee held 6 weeks of 
hearings and called in the most knowl- 
edgeable men in this Nation in the fields 
of population, nutrition, agriculture, and 
economics. They came from the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, from our 
great universities, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Ford Foundation, farm orga- 
nizations, industry, and from church 
groups. 

Chairman Coolxx and his colleagues 
and staff are to be highly commended for 
those hearings, and for the splendid re- 
port which the committee made to the 
House on H.R. 14929, the bill before us 
as amended by the Senate committee. 

Senator ALLEN ELLENDER, My own 
chairman, is equally entitled to our com- 
mendation. While our hearings, in view 
of the splendid House record, were less 
extensive, they further developed the 
need reflected in the House record. 
Since these hearings, Senator ELLENDER 
has given hours, days, and weeks to 
analysis of the bill and an effort to per- 
fect it. Some of us were startled by his 
beginning proposal to limit U.S. exports 
under the law to surpluses, and equally 
pleased the other day when he smilingly 
withdrew it, as he had previously indi- 
cated he would, in view of other modfica- 
tions of the bill. 

The bill has been strengthened in sev- 
eral respects in the Senate committee. 
There remain provisions in this bill which 
I would write differently if the task were 
mine alone. I would shift it in several 
respects back to the provisions which 
President Lyndon Johnson recommended 
and Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
has very ably and effectively advocated 
as have the officials of AID. The Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment have provided guidance and leader- 
ship of a very high order in putting em- 
phasis on good nutrition, on self-help, 
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and agricultural development in the less 
developed countries in recommending 
escalation of this war against want by 
moving from surplus disposal to produc- 
tion to meet the needs of emerging coun- 
tries. 

I personally would prefer a greater 
assurance of continuity as contained in 
the 10-year authorization provided in my 
own proposal of last year. I have no 
doubt that Congress will renew this act 
from time to time as it becomes neces- 
sary. We know that development, or 
nation-building, is not a 2-year under- 
taking, especially when the start is with 
a primitive agriculture still using a forked 
limb and oxen to break the soil. It can- 
not be transformed into a tractor-pow- 
ered operation using adapted seeds, fer- 
tilizer, insecticides, and herbicides over- 
night. As the House report stated, there 
will not be instant miracles, but with 
cooperation of the peoples involved, and 
a little persistence on our part, the 
change can be accomplished. It would 
help in enlisting cooperation if the peo- 
ples whose cooperation is essential were 
assured that we intend to see the job 
through with them. 

In the administration of the act, and 
in matching it with the technical assist- 
ance programs conducted by the Agency 
for International Development, there will 
be need for greater emphasis than indi- 
cated in this legislation on development 
of food storage and distribution facilities 
in the recipient countries, both to assure 
more efficient use of the foods we supply 
and, later, an efficient marketing system 
for the products of their own improved 
agricultural plant. But this is a matter 
of emphasis. Although little mentioned, 
the essential authority is provided. 

I would very much like to see a more 
tightly unified administration of our food 
and technical assistance programs, now 
divided between AID and the Department 
of Agriculture. The International Food 
and Nutrition Act which I proposed gave 
authority to the President, which could 
be delegated to appropriate existing 
agencies through a White House director 
with the power to weld them into an 
integrated, cohesive effort. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the 
Agency for International Development 
have, since the President proposed his 
bill, undertaken improvement in their 
interagency coordination of the AID and 
food programs. We are moving toward 
the goal I have sought—a unified at- 
tack. If improved interagency coordina- 
tion does not work as well as the situa- 
tion requires, we can again consider a 
single administrator at the White House 
level. 

I fear that we have made a mistake 
in tightening dollar credit provisions, 
and increasing mandatory minimum in- 
terest rates in the legislation before us. 
Administrators have negotiated many 
concessional sales in the past on terms 
higher than the minimum required by 
law. This has been done with those 
countries that are able to sustain con- 
ae development while amortizing 

ebt. 

There are some countries, however, 
which will require all the capital they 
can create to sustain their growth in 
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the early years of development. I hope 
that in conference, credit terms at least 
not less favorable than those we extend 
through foreign assistance loans for in- 
dustrial supplies and equipment will be 
adopted. 

Similarly, it is my hope that the House 
provision in regard to providing dollar 
credits to pay the cost of shipping in 
American-flag vessels will be accepted. 
The requirement that those shipping 
costs be paid in dollars raised in advance 
by the recipient nations themselves can 
prove a barrier to assistance to some of 
the most needy nations, and it can be 
costly to our own merchant marine. 

In the main, this legislation is far- 
sighted and well conceived. Its ap- 
proach to self-help development assist- 
ance and its inclusion of population con- 
trol measures are sound. It will bring 
both immediate and long-term benefits 
to the United States far in excess of the 
cost. The costs are almost trivial com- 
pared to the costs of wars which will be 
inevitable if the food and population 
problem is not solved. But we will reap 
direct economic benefits from it at once. 

The Government is now paying farm- 
ers $1.6 billion annually to idle 60 mil- 
lion acres of land. If this land were re- 
turned to production, the Government 
could buy the entire output at current 
market prices for $2.5 billion for use in 
the war on hunger. Not only would this 
be a humanitarian act, it would also 
have a much more favorable impact on 
our economy than paying farmers to 
leave their land idle. 

A tentative study by South Dakota 
State University economists shows that 
if South Dakota land, idled under crop 
retirement programs, could be restored 
to production and the crops sold at mar- 
ket prices, it would raise South Dakota’s 
agricultural and business income by 
$240 million annually. 

American agriculture is beginning to 
recover from a prolonged and serious de- 
pression. Surpluses have depressed 
prices for more than a decade to the 
point that tens of thousands of farmers 
have had to liquidate every year. The 
necessity of keeping 60 million acres of 
land idle while surpluses were worked 
off has made recovery a painfully slow 
process through the early sixties. Those 
surpluses, except for cotton and tobacco, 
are now gone. Next year a half or more 
of our 60 million idle acres can be 
planted again and their product used in 
this war against want. Many thousands 
of people who otherwise would have 
crowded into our cities to worsen urban 
problems will remain in rural America 
to farm, and to service a healthier agri- 
cultural industry. 

Inereased production of food will re- 
quire increased inputs. Machinery, fuel, 
chemicals—all of the materials that go 
into the production of food—will have to 
be manufactured, transported, and sold 
and serviced for the agricultural pro- 
ducers. 

The effort will also mean an increase 
in foreign commercial sales. 

Studies of the effect of development 
in the emerging nations have shown that 
as per capita income rises, their pur- 
chases from the United States rise at 
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even faster percentage rates: Our study 
of 34 countries showed increases in food 
purchased from us rose at twice the rate 
of per capita income. 

A demand for fertilizer and chemicals 
and industrial products also builds up. 
All American business benefits—not just 
agricultural producers. 

It is clear, Mr. President, that this 
Nation will get the same sort of eco- 
nomic benefit from the development of 
lands beyond our national boundaries as 
we have gotten from development with- 
in those boundaries. 

This Nation has profited throughout all 
its early years from the development of 
new regions, the land beyond the Appa- 
lachians, then the area of the Louisiana 
Purchase and the West. Now we are add- 
ing to our strength by redeveloping the 
Tennessee Valley, by pushing ahead on 
Missouri Basin development, and the 
strengthening of areas like Appalachia 
where self-sustaining growth has paused. 

We are also currently benefiting 
enormously from international economic 
development and redevelopment in which 
we have assisted. One of our first food 
aid recipients is now our largest cash 
customer for agricultural products— 
Japan. A score of others have helped to 
lift our agricultural exports to a major 
dollar-earner in international trade. 

The pattern, “trade follows aid,” is 
clear and unmistakable. 

Colonialism—political domination of 
developing areas beyond a country's na- 
tional boundaries—has collapsed. Even 
the totalitarian nations of the world 
that have sought to create politically 
subservient countries are being forced to 
face this fact of life in the modern world. 

I believe that the bill we will send 
along toward final enactment here to- 
day will greatly contribute to a new type 
of world development and will strengthen 
our own national economy through the 
development of free countries whose peo- 
ple will be our friends and our customers, 
but not our colonies. 

In meeting the world food and popu- 
lation crisis, we can also create a world 
in which the sun never sets on free 
peoples who are our friends, 

The war against want is a war in 
which all participants can be winners. 
It is a war we should continue to escalate 
untilitis won. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
not been present since the beginning of 
the debate. Could the Senator point out 
the provisions of the pending law that 
would put back into production the land 
that it is now costing $1.6 billion to keep 
out of production? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The pending bill 
gives the Secretary of Agriculture the 
authority for the first time to go into 
the open market and purchase commodi- 
ties within the extent of the authoriza- 
tion of this bill, which, in this case, 
would be $2.5 billion, for use abroad. It 
does not specifically state how much 
acreage he should bring back, but the 
Secretary has estimated that next year 
he is going to have to authorize the 
return of half of the 60 million acres 
that is now out of production. 
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Approximately 60 million acres have 
been idle under the various crop adjust- 
ment programs. Secretary Freeman 
within the last 90 days has made two 
statements, one bringing 15 percent of 
that acreage back into cultivation, and 
the second statement adding another 15 
percent, This will permit the planting 
of 16.6 million of our idle acres. Neces- 
sary increases in production of feed 
grains and soybeans may require that 
much more. 

Authority is contained in the pending 
bill for the Secretary to plan production 
to meet the amount of purchases au- 
thorized by the bill. The bill does not 
specifically state the number of acres 
needed. The Secretary annually esti- 
mates what requirements will be for 
various commodities and sets acreage 
allotments under enacted farm laws, 
high enough to meet requirements. 

Mr. MORSE. That is what bothers 
me. I find no direction in the bill that 
will govern procedurally the Secretary 
of Agriculture in putting land back into 
production. 

I find no guidelines or criteria that he 
has to follow in putting land back into 
production, as to the basis he will use to 
put it back into production, the type of 
land, and the location thereof. The land 
that is now out of production covers land 
from coast to coast. 

Mr. McGOVERN. That is correct. 

Mr. MORSE. I think that the am- 
biguities and generalities of the bill in 
regard to this matter will cause great 
concern in the agricultural areas of the 
country and would permit a pretty ar- 
bitrary discretion on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

My query concerns why we do not 
have a section in the bill that would set 
forth the instructions that the Secretary 
is to follow, the procedures that will bind 
him, and the giving of assurances that 
at least various areas of the country will 
come somewhere near sharing equal 
treatment in regard to putting this land 
back into production? 

Mr. McGOVERN. As the Senator 
knows, the heart of the food-for-peace 
program—the basic commodity—has 
been wheat. We have taken a good 
many million of acres of wheatland, as 
well as some feed grains acreage, out of 
production. The total now idled is ap- 
proximately 60 million acres. Now, with 
our surpluses gone we have had two an- 
nouncements of increases in wheat acre- 
age that have met with general approval 
by producers all over the country. 
Earlier this year a decision was made 
by the Department that an additional 10 
percent for rice acreage would be per- 
mitted for the coming crop year. 

These increases in acreage were made 
to meet estimates of requirements of 
these commodies in the coming year. 

I do not think it will be feasible for 
us to write into the pending bill all of 
the guidelines that the Secretary should 
use in bringing that land back into 
production. 

(At this point Mrs. NEUBERGER took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 
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Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
only seek to be helpful, but I can envision 
a myriad of complaints and contests 
over the administrative orders of the 
Secretary of Agriculture unless there 
can be some assurance to the people who 
now have their land out of production, 
and who are a part of this nonproduction 
conservation program, that there will be 
no discrimination practiced by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture among them. 

Consider the rice-producting States. 
Will the Secretary be required to see that 
there is the same pro rata return into 
production, area by area, or State by 
State? Or consider wheat, which is of 
great importance to the State of the 
Senator from South Dekota, as well as 
to the State of the Senator from Oregon. 
We have had so many unhappy experi- 
ences with the exercise of discretion on 
the part of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, that I am greatly concerned about 
the procedures that will be followed in 
putting land back into production, what 
types of land, and where located. 

As far as I am concerned, my fear is 
that this bill, in its present language, 
simply means that once again Congress, 
if it adopts this bill, is saying to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, for the most part: 
“You do what you want, by administra- 
tive order and regulation. We will let 
you act as Congress, and we will abdicate 
our legislative respsonsibilities to you.” 

Mr. McGOVERN. Of course, the Sec- 
retary is under directives, in previously 
passed acts of Congress, as to the pro- 
cedures under which he changes acreage 
allotments, Changes of the kind already 
announced, on rice and wheat, will follow 
the acreage history, or the wheat or rice 
production history on each farm. There- 
after, each producer will tend to benefit 
to the extent that he has historically been 
participating in the program. The same 
rules apply to producers throughout the 
country. They all share. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield for one more question? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Does the pending bill 
say that? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The bill does not 
restate the authority in the agricultural 
acts which prescribe how the Secretary 
of Agriculture makes additional acreage 
available. 

Mr. MORSE. This bill covers an en- 
tirely new subject matter in regard to 
food production. It no longer deals with 
the land policy of the Department of 
Agriculture, for taking land out of pro- 
duction because it is not needed to pro- 
duce the food necessary for the Ameri- 
can people, but it is now a new policy 
that says land can be put back into pro- 
duction to produce food for people out- 
side the United States. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. It permits foreign assistance re- 
quirements to be included in calculations 
of acreage which will be needed to meet 
our requirements. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to say, most re- 
spectfully, that I believe there is an en- 
tirely different administrative policy that 
is sought to be delegated to the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and that we are entitled 
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to know what out of the old law, pro- 
cedurewise, will be binding upon him: I 
do not find anything in this bill that tells 
us. 
Mr. McGOVERN. The only change 
relevant to the Senator’s point, as I see 
it, is that under the bill before us, when 
the Secretary of Agriculture deter- 
mines—as he has done for a good many 
years—what he thinks we need in the 
way of production of a given commodity 
he will now take into consideration the 
amount that will be needed. overseas 
under the terms of this bill. 

It does not change the formulas or 
procedures under which the Secretary 
sets acreage allotments, other than to 
say that he has another ingredient that 
he must look into when requirements are 
estimated, and that is the needs of people 
overseas previously supplied from our 
surplus stocks. This bill would give him 
the authority to do that. 

I agree with the Senator that we 
should be careful not to violate any re- 
sponsibility we have to our producers at 
home. I have been concerned, for ex- 
ample, that we not permit a situation to 
develop where we encourage our farm- 
ers to get back into increased produc- 
tion without adequate protection against 
the additional production depressing 
prices and farm income. I hope that 
our farmers will not be asked to under- 
write this food assistance program over- 
seas by accepting prices that are inade- 
quate to meet their costs of production 
and give them a decent income. I think 
that is something we will have to watch 
very carefully. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I may say to my 
good friend, the Senator from Oregon, 
that under the Agricultural Act of 1965, 
there is a provision whereby the Secre- 
tary can provide for the production of 
food for a program of this kind. 

I wish to point out, further, that even 
without authority, under title I, if the 
Senator will refer to page 54: 

No commodity shall be available for dis- 
position under this Act if such disposition 
would reduce the domestic supply of such 
commodity below that needed to meet do- 
mestic requirements, adequate carryover, 
and anticipated exports for dollars as de- 
termined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
at the time of exportation of such com- 
modity. 


I think it is pretty well protected. As 
I said, the authority for producing extra 
food for this act is contained also in the 
Agricultural Act of 1965. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Madam President, 
it seems to me that the fundamental 
change that this bill makes over our ex- 
isting program—and I believe the chair- 
man of our committee brought this out 
very well—is that for the first time we 
will have the authority to plan and pro- 
gram the production of food to meet very 
real needs overseas. The administrators 
of the program ‘will not be dependent 
exclusively upon what surpluses we hap- 
pen to have in reserve. He will have the 
authority to set production quotas and 
to set acreage allotments at a level that 
will provide us with the amount of food 
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that is needed to do the job of eliminat- 
ing hunger in the world—or, at least, in 
making a long step in that direction. 

A second major change is the emphasis 
on more self-help efforts abroad, and 
greater effort on the part of the receiv- 
ing countries to meet their own needs. 

I think that those two changes will be 
very material improvements over our ex- 
isting program. 

There are some things about this bill 
that I, personally, wish were a little 
stronger. We had some discussion in the 
committee about credit terms on these 
long-term dollar market arrangements. 
It has been my view—and I know that 
there is strong feeling on both sides of 
this issue—that we should have provided 
a little more attractive dollar credit 
terms under the bill, as a means of induc- 
ing more countries to move more quickly 
from soft currency transactions into 
purchases for dollars. But the commit- 
tee, in its wisdom, saw fit to provide 
terms of up to 20 years on dollar credit 
arrangements, with a 2-year grace period. 
I believe there will be an inclination to 
compromise on this in conference with 
the House. We can only hope that the 
conference will report sufficiently gen- 
erous credit terms to draw the receiving 
country’s into dollar agreements rather 
than soft currency transactions. 

There are also some other provisions 
in the bill that I, personally, would have 
written differently. I would have made 
different arrangements on payment for 
shipping costs and provided longer term 
authority in the legislation; but, on bal- 
ance, it seems to me that we have before 
us the most constructive food-for-peace 
bill ever to come before Congress. I 
hope it will be adopted enthusiastically. 

Mr. MONDALE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. The distinguished 
Senator from South Dakota today proves 
once again that he is rightly recognized 
as one of the experts on world problems 
in the world today. i 

I agree with the Senator from South 
Dakota that the proposed Food for Peace 
Act is a sound and a good bill. I think 
it incorporates several changes that were 
necessary, in the light of the growing 
hunger explosion, in light of the fact 
we are now out of food surpluses, and in 
light of general conditions in the world 
today. I believe that under the able 
chairmanship of the Senator from 
Louisiana (Mr. ELLENDER] we have suc- 
ceeded in recommending a strong bill. I 
congratulate the chairman of our com- 
mittee for his creative leadership. 

Madam President, the food-for-peace 
program has been one of the great exam- 
ples of practical idealism in American 
foreign policy. Since its beginning in 
1954, we have provided more than $14.5 
billion in farm commodities to help meet 
the needs of hungry peoples. We have 
saved uncounted millions of human 
beings from disease and death. 

And this program has developed new 
markets for American agriculture, and 
demonstrated to the world as nothing 
else could the matchless productive 
achievements of the family farmers of 
this Nation. 
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Yet it has become increasingly clear 
that, without very substantial changes, 
this program cannot meet the demands 
of the new age which is upon us. For the 
international food situation is changed 
in two fundamental respects. 

The first is that we clearly face a 
world hunger explosion, with food pro- 
duction in country after country unable 
to keep up with the needs of increasing 
numbers of people. We have seen this 
in the headlines about the India food 
crisis, and the resolution this Congress 
enacted unanimously in April to pledge 
our aid to India in her hour of need. 
And there have been less-publicized food 
disasters of even greater relative magni- 
tude at the two ends of Africa, in Bechu- 
analand and in Tunisia. 

The second fundamental change is in 
the state of our food surpluses—we just 
do not have any left. We face a severe 
shortage of dairy products. Feed grains 
stocks are the lowest in 10 years. And 
our wheat. supplies are the lowest in 14 
years. 

In 1961, wheat carryover in major ex- 
porting nations was sufficient to feed the 
world for almost 4 months. By mid- 
1967, the Department of Agriculture pre- 
dicts that it will decline to 25.2 million 
tons, the lowest since Korea, enough to 
feed the world for only 36 days. 

From these two major changes—the 
explosion of the world food crisis and 
the exhaustion of our surpluses—have 
come the two basic revisions of our food- 
for-peace law which this bill embodies: 
the elimination of the surplus-disposal 
principle, and the emphasis on self-help 
in hungry lands. 

For the first time, H.R. 14929 makes 
it possible for the United States, using 
the commodity programs enacted in 1965, 
to consciously plan for sufficient farm 
production to do our share in meeting 
world hunger. And the Commodity 
Credit Corporation is authorized to go 
into the marketplace to purchase farm 
commodities for concessional sale or 
donation overseas. 

The bill also recognizes that self-help 
on the farm is a must in hungry na- 
tions, and that this program must do all 
it can to promote such self-help, rather 
than discourage it by allowing recip- 
ients to neglect their own agriculture. 
It requires the President to look at the 
specific self-help measures recipient 
countries are taking to improve their 
food production before signing a Public 
Law 480 agreement. It requires that 
each recipient country’s self-help pro- 
gram be written into the agreement. 

And the bill provides for far greater 
use of the foreign currencies we receive 
frcm concessional sales to support farm 
progress in food-short lands. 

I am proud to say that, like a number 
of my colleagues—and above all, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern]—I have been speaking 
out for both of these basic changes since 
I came to this body a year and a half ago. 
On July 29, 1965, in my first major Sen- 
ate speech, I expressed my belief that— 

Unless we go beyond the philosophy of 
surplus disposal, I fear we will soon have no 
choice but to cut down our food for peace 
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program, just when world. needs demand that 
we expand it. 


I said also that we must use our food 
program to stimulate progress in foreign 
agriculture.” For I was convinced 
that— 

Without this agricultural progress there 
will be mass starvation, for food donations 
from advanced countries could never fill all 
the increasing need. 


The following January I introduced a 
bill, S. 2826, to accomplish these objec- 
tives. And I am happy to be able to say 
that, of the seven major proposals in my 
bill, four are included in H.R. 14929 as 
reported, and a fifth was acted on earlier 
this year by President Johnson. 

I am also gratified that H.R. 14929 in- 
cludes three specific amendments which 
I offered in the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee. 

The first is aimed at freeing our ex- 
cess holdings of foreign currencies, so 
they can be put to work attacking the 
problem which caused their accumula- 
tion—inadequate farm production. In 
India, for example, we held $586 million 
in rupees in a restricted “U.S. uses“ ac- 
count at the close of last year. And this 
fund has been growing at a rate of over 
$100 million a year, while our spending 
from it has been limited to about $38 mil- 
lion a year. 

My amendment frees these rupees and 
other excess currencies, for use to support 
farm progress, by waiving legal restric- 
tions on them in countries where our 
currency holdings are greater than our 
needs over the next 2 years. 

In addition, the committee adopted 
my proposals calling for increased efforts 
in adaptive agricultural research in food- 
short countries, and expressing the sense 
of Congress that we should encourage 
other nations to carry their load in the 
war on hunger through expansion of the 
world food program under the United 
Nations. 

Madam President, I have no doubt that 
the American farmer will respond to the 
challenge and the opportunity presented 
him by this legislation. He will plant 
more land, and harvest a larger crop. 
And he will be more adequately rewarded 
for his efforts. Farm income will rise. 
And not just the families on the land will 
benefit—more land in production means 
more seeds required, more pesticides, and 
fertilizer, more farm implements, more 
machinery and equipment. And these 
additional purchases will bring new eco- 
nomic vitality to business communities 
serving rural America. 

Furthermore, a strong food-for-peace 
program can develop new, permanent 
dollar markets for the American farmer. 
Expanded self-help in developing coun- 
tries will mean economic progress for 
their people, and statistics show that as 
their incomes grow, their purchases of 
American farm products grow even 
faster. 

CREDIT TERMS 


Yet despite the landmark progress 
which this legislation brings, I feel that 
two of its provisions make it substan- 
tially more difficult for hungry nations 
to break the bonds of poverty and move 
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toward the day when they will be free of 
the need for food aid. 

These provisions are the limitation of 
the term of dollar credit sales to 20 years, 
and the elimination of dollar loans to 
help recipient countries pay their share 
of ocean freight charges for shipment 
of title I commodities. 

The bill provides that, insofar as is 
practicable, the food-for-peace program 
should move from foreign currency to 
dollar credit sales by the end of 1971. 
But the committee rejected the pro- 
posal, included in the House-passed bill, 
to make the maximum time period on 
dollar credit sales equivalent to that in 
the AID program—a maximum term of 
40 years, with a 10-year grace period. 
Instead, it provided for a 20-year maxi- 
mum repayment period, with 2 years’ 
grace. 

This has the unfortunate effect of dis- 
eriminating against agricultural com- 
modities, by making terms for their pur- 
chase less favorable to recipient coun- 
tries than A loans for industrial proj- 
ects. 

It also adds substantially to the for- 
eign debt burden of recipient nations, at 
a time when we are urging them to make 
major capital expenditures to promote 
agricultural progress, and economic re- 
development in general. 

It is instructive to look at the practical 
impact of the imposition of so-called 
tougher terms. Let us take a hypo- 
thetical country which buys $500 million 
annually in Public Law 480 commodities 
for dollar credit over a 5-year period— 
an amount approximating what India 
has been receiving—and look at what it 
will have to pay back in the 10 years 
after the first shipment under the two 
differing credit arrangements. With the 
40-year repayment period and 10-year 
grace, the country would repay $125 mil- 
lion in 10 years. With the harder terms, 
it would be forced to put up $834 million. 

It is most unlikely that the most hard- 
pressed countries, such as India, can af- 
ford the harder terms. And it is not in 
our interest to force them to do so. For 
to increase their debt burden—already 
very substantial—would make it practi- 
cally impossible for them to make the 
capital expenditures essential to their 
progress. 

So the practical effect of the commit- 
tee action may be to make the transition 
to dollar credit sales impossible to 
achieve. 

The committee has admitted this pos- 
sibility and provided an alternative, so- 
ealled “foreign currency credit sales” 
with foreign currencies convertible to 
dollars upon repayment, on terms no less 
favorable than section 201 of the For- 
eign Assistance Act. At best, they would 
add a substantial element of confusion 
to the program. At worst, they might 
bring into play the present restrictions 
on foreign currency uses. And we would 
be under strong pressure from debt- 
pressed countries not to convert repay- 
ments to dollars. If we yielded, this 
would return us to the path of excessive 
accumulations of foreign currencies 
which this bill seeks to eliminate. 

CxII——1332—Part 16 
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FREIGHT CHARGES 


Serious problems also arise from the 
elimination of the provision in the 
House-passed bill allowing dollar loans 
to be extended to recipient countries for 
their share of ocean freight charges. 
Under the committee bill, hard-pressed 
nations have to put up on the spot, in 
dollars, the entire cost. of shipping title I 
commodities, with the exception of the 
extra charges brought about by carrying 
50 percent of Public Law 480 commodities 
on U.S. vessels. 

This is no marginal matter, for ocean 
freight charges are a very substantial 
proportion of the total cost of Public Law 
480 commodities. To ship a ton of wheat 
to India, for example, costs $11 at going 
world rates, plus the extra cost of Amer- 
ican bottoms. This compares with about 
$65 for the ton wheat itself. 

India must now pay the $11 shipping 
costs for each ton in cash on the spot— 
this means that the estimated 8 million 
tons of wheat we are shipping India in 
this famihe year will cost her $88 mil- 
lion dollars immediately in scarce foreign 
exchange. 

If India could borrow half of her cost 
of shipping, as proposed in the House- 
passed bill, and spend these dollars to 
import fertilizer instead, experts esti- 
mate that she could import enough to 
increase her grain production by about 
3 million tons. Or, alternatively, she 
could bring in machinery and equip- 
ment needed to build fertilizer plants to 
produce in the future. 

Madam President, I can see no prac- 
tical basis for the distinction this bill 
makes between the cost of the food and 
the cost of the shipping. Both are nec- 
essary to get the food to the people— 
both would be dollar costs to recipient 
countries in the absence of concessional 
arrangements. If we are right in offer- 
ing long-term dollar credit for the food, 
we would be equally right in doing the 
same for freight. 

By demanding that countries pay ship- 
ping costs in dollars now, we just make it 
far more difficult for them to import the 
fertilizer machinery and equipment on 
which self-help in agriculture ultimately 
depends. 

I am a firm believer in “toughness” in 
our foreign-aid policies, above all those 
relating to agricultural development. 
But we should be tough in demanding 
self-help progress—as this bill does—not 
in squeezing foreign exchange out of 
countries where the shortage of capital 
is one of the main roadblocks to develop- 
ment. To follow this latter course is 
only to make it harder for poor nations 
to break the cycle of want, and to 
lengthen the period of time where they: 
will be dependent on our assistance. 

For the major recipients of Public Law 
480 assistance are, almost by definition, 
the very poorest among the developing 
countries, those who cannot even feed 
themselves. To force them to pay more 
now, under the guise of toughness, will 
only lengthen the period of dependence 
which we and they have an equal in- 
terest in bringing to a close. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Madam President, 
while the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
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MonpatE] is in the Chamber, if the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
would turn to page 53 of the bill, I would 
like to make one point before we leave 
this discussion. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MownvatE] introduced an amendment to 
the bill which was accepted unanimously 
by our committee, and now comprises 
Section 205 on page 53 of the bill. I be- 
lieve that this provision puts the Senate 
on record to do the kind of thing that the 
Senator from Arkansas had in mind 
when he said awhile ago that he would 
like to see some kind of recognition of 
the multilateral principle. 

Section 205 reads: 

Sec. 205. It is the sense of the Congress 
that the President should encourage other 
advanced nations to make increased con- 
tributions for the purpose of combating 
world hunger and malnutrition, particularly 
through the expansion of international food 
and agricultural assistance programs. Is 
further the sense of the Congress that as 
@ means of achieving this objective, the 
United States should work for the expansion 
of the United Nations World food program 
beyond its present established goals, 


I am wondering if this provision sat- 
isfies the wishes of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] for some rec- 
ognition of the need for moving toward 
a multilateral program, particularly 
when he considers we are presently par- 
ticipating in such a program. It is now 
around $300 million over the next 3-year 
period; in other words, about $100 mil- 
lion a year, with the United States pick- 
ing up 40 percent of the cost. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. A sense of Con- 
gress resolution is not very satisfying 
when it comes to actual performance of a 
multilateral program and getting out of 
the bilateral program. The other part 
which the Senator mentioned about ac- 
tual participation in the program is a 
little vague to me. I am not clear what 
they are doing. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Almost 4 years ago 
the World Food Program got underway 
under the auspices of the FAO and the 
United Nations. That program had a 
$100 million limit on it, including com- 
modities and cash for a forward period 
of 3 years. The United States put up 
about 40 percent. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In commodities? 

Mr. McGOVERN. In commodities 
and some cash; but largely in commodi- 
ties. 

Since that time we have made an offer 
that has been accepted by other mem- 
ber nations of the FAO and the UN 
family. We said we would like to see 
that program expanded threefold to 
about $300 million for the next 3 years. 
We have again agreed to give a 40-per- 
cent contribution to the program, with 
some possibility of cash on top of the 
commodities. We will provide about 
40 percent of commodities, and we will 
explore the possibility of an additional 
10 percent in cash. 

All of that can be funded under the 
authority of the bill now before us, un- 
der what used to be title H of Public Law 
480, the grant portion of the bill. 

Now, we have a sense of Congress 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
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Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE] that encour- 
ages the President to go further in that 
direction. 

I thought that calling this to the at- 
tention of the Senator from Arkansas 
might help to persuade him that the 
committee does recognize the need to 
move in the direction of multilateral 
programs. I agree with him that we 
should. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not know 
what to say is “the sense of Congress.” 
We have had in the aid bill, of which this 
is clearly a counterpart, a permissive 
provision for the use of funds by inter- 
national institutions. That provision 
has never been implemented and does 
not seem to mean anything at all. The 
current provision may or may not be im- 
plemented; that is, the one which we are 
discussing in conference. 

My questions about this bill go further 
than that aspect, however. Another 
concern is that this is another foreign 
aid bill. It is not any longer a surplus 
disposal bill. We have two foreign aid 
bills. The ony difference is that one is 
administered by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment and the other is administered by 
the State Department. We should make 
up our minds. One department or the 
other should be sufficient to administer 
a program devoted to foreign aid. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. In a sense we are 
still living with the surplus problem, for 
we are paying out $1.6 billion a year to 
idle acreage under the cropland retire- 
ment program and various other acreage 
diversion programs. The fact that we 
do not have those surpluses in Govern- 
ment stocks does not rule out the fact 
that we are paying out tax funds in ex- 
cess of $1.6 billion to idle land to prevent 
surpluses. 

All that we are doing under this bill is 
saying: Let us turn in the direction of 
using that money we are now paying 
people not to produce to bring the idle 
acres back into production to feed hun- 
gry people. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It seems to me, to 
get this matter straight, that what you 
are describing should be a domestic ag- 
riculture program to increase produc- 
tion. It should not be mixed up with an 
appeal to feed starving people. We are 
all for feeding starving people. But the 
fact is that India today is less able to 
take care of her people than she was 
when we started the program. 

Very responsible people believe that 
this surplus disposal program has tended 
to remove the incentive for India to 
grow her own food. We can argue 
about that, but no one is advocating that 
a hungry child should not be given 
something to eat. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Of 
understand. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. There is a good 
deal more to it than that. What we are 
doing is enacting another aid program. 
Many of the provisions in this bill are 
almost identical to the foreign aid pro- 
gram we have. The Senator is mixing 
that foreign aid program up with the 


course, I 
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domestic agricultural program. In all 
candor, I really do not think that the 
Department of Agriculture has any clear 
superior capacity to administer aid. If 
it does, then it should take over the 
other aid program and we should put 
the two together. Much of this bill is 
out-and-out foreign policy.. The prob- 
lems of agriculture are quite different. 

Everything I read indicates that agri- 
culture is in for good times because there 
is a real shortage of food. The only sur- 
plus seems to be in cotton. There was 
a fine article in this morning’s paper 
pointing out that agriculture has never 
done better than it is doing today and 
that it will do especially well in the fu- 
ture. This indicates that conditions in 
the program we are now considering will 
change. I am dubious about mixing 
agricultural shortages and foreign aid. 
Logically, the regular foreign aid bill 
should be under the Department of 
Commerce, if we are going to put this 
program under Agriculture, because 80 
to 90 percent of foreign aid under the 
other bill goes for the purchase of in- 
dustrial goods in this country. So, log- 
ically, it should be under Commerce, and 
this should be under Agriculture. 
Neither program should be under the 
State Department because the State De- 
partment does not know anything about 
machinery or food. But the Senator is 
mixing up the two domestic programs, 
mixing domestic production with foreign 
policy. If the Senator wants to do that, 
it will cause the most chaotic situation. 

I do not see how I can go for this 
strange kind of mixture. As to surplus 
disposal in the bill the chairman stated 
that is not involved. We are going to 
grow this additional food for disposal 
abroad. I am not criticizing, I just 
draw attention to the fact that the 
chairman proposed the bill because he 
thinks the Department of Agriculture 
can do a better job of administering it. 
He is opposed to the other bill that the 
Senate just had before it which deals 
with industrial products. In both cases 
the products of America go abroad. 

I am getting more and more confused 
as to what we are really about in this 
program. If we are going to feed starv- 
ing populations, why do we not have 
something like UNRRA? That was a 
real program. Its job was to feed hun- 
gry people. I am all for that, too. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I would not be op- 
posed to that, of course. I do not know 
how the Senator can feel that we can 
separate domestic concerns from foreign 
policy. The two are more and more be- 
coming one interest. 

Mr.FULBRIGHT. Iam talking about 
the matter of administration. We have 
a State Department which is sup- 
posed to function in the field of foreign 
policy. Granted, the Department of 
Defense, under its dynamic Secretary of 
Defense, is overshadowing the Depart- 
ment of State. I am not sure that that 
is wise, but it happens to be that way. 
Today, the most influential thing in the 
world is our military power. We are 
becoming—and are—the greatest mili- 
tary power the world has ever seen. We 
are undertaking a program which is most 
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unusual and I doubt if half the Amer- 
ican people, or less, understand quite 
where we are headed in our foreign pol- 
icy. I class myself among those who 
do not understand. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Madam President, 
there has been some misunderstanding 
about the administration of the program, 
There is nothing in the bill which strikes 
out the authority which the U.S. mis- 
sion directors have had in executing 
the food-aid programs. Under the so- 
called farmer-to-farmer section in the 
bill, the Secretary of Agriculture is given 
a dominant role, but so far as actually 
carrying out the feeding programs abroad 
and controlling the development pro- 
grams that are financed with food are 
concerned, the AID mission will continue 
to play the dominant role. But when it 
comes to determining the commodities 
available or how to secure needed pro- 
duction, the Department of Agriculture 
should have the strongest voice. 
Whether we like it or not, this program 
had a major part of its origin in a domes- 
tic agricultural interest. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is right. 

Mr. McGOVERN. But it also had its 
origin in the recognition of our re- 
sponsibilities overseas. It has a dual 
program. It includes a foreign policy in- 
terest, but it also has a very vital interest 
for American agriculture. I do not know 
how the Senator can draw neat com- 
partments for these two interests. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I hate to reiterate 
the colloquy we had with the chairman, 
but he said that he expected the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to lay down the con- 
ditions. He called them “strings.” I 
think “conditions” is the same thing. If 
recipient States did not live up to the 
conditions, we would cut them off. In 
other words, he indicated quite clearly 
that there would be more efficient ad- 
ministration under the direction of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do not think the 
chairman meant to imply that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will administer the 
program exclusively. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not say ex- 
clusively. But it is under the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Secretary of 
Agriculture is going to set the programs, 
and these conditions. I gathered that 
quite clearly, but let the chairman speak 
for himself. Look at the record. He ex- 
pected better administration under the 
Department of Agriculture than under 
the State Department. That is one rea- 
son why he likes this program. That is 
the way he distinguishes this from the 
other aid program, which he opposes be- 
cause it is under the State Department, 
and he does not approve of its adminis- 
tration. All of us have found fault with 
it, it is true; but that is one reason he 
distinguishes this program from the reg- 
ular foreign aid program. 

The Senator states that I draw these 
neat compartments. There are no neat 
compartments, but we do have Govern- 
ment organized according to various de- 
partments headed by Secretaries at the 
Cabinet level. This jurisdiction some- 
times overlaps. There is clearly an over- 
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lapping in Defense and State. In this 
case Agriculture and State overlap in the 
field of foreign relations. We have the 
same thing in our committees. There is 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. The law attempts to determine 
their jurisdiction. This bill, in my opin- 
ion, clearly falls within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, but it is not there. So long as we 
have the votes, it does not seem to mat- 
ter what the law says. We can get by 
with it on the floor of the Senate if we 
peak enough votes to maintain our posi- 
on. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I agree with the 
Senator that it has foreign policy impli- 
cations. I do not agree that it clearly 
falls within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations because it 
is of enormous importance to American 
agriculture. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But a bill dealing 
with production that fixes the limits and 
quotas and everything else in agricul- 
tural production would of course be of 
concern to the Committee on Agriculture. 
But here, the Senator is attempting in 
this bill to use agricultural products 
which are not in surplus. We are going 
to grow them for the purpose of sending 
them to countries A, B,C, or D. And we 
are going to say, “You do so and so.” We 
are setting all kinds of conditions similar 
to the other aid bill. The Senator said 
that to the chairman earlier this morn- 
ing. He said that is how we want it. 
We are going to take these countries and 
look after them better. Actually, the 
other bill tried this. He described the 
technical assistance program, which is 
the old point 4 program exactly. It 
is the technical assistance program. 
There is no real difference. The only 
difference is that the chairman of the 
Agriculture Committee has got more con- 
fidence in the Department of Agriculture 
than he has in the Department of State. 
I hope he Is justified in it because I feel 
in my bones that this bill will be enacted 
into law. Therefore, I hope that it will 
work, althought I do not think that it 
will, really—but, I hope that it does. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I want the record 
to be clear that it would be a mistake to 
imply that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will run the program. He will deter- 
mine the commodities that are available 
based on the consultation with our 
officials in our missions abroad and other 
concerned Government agencies, but the 
actual administration of the program in 
the field will be in the hands of the U.S. 
mission directors, as it always has been. 
There will be no agreement under the 
bill that does not have the approval of 
our ambassadors in the field and the 
State Department in Washington. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Madam President, 
will the Senator from Arkansas yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Page 54 of the bill 
reads: 

The Secretary of Agriculture is also au- 
thorized to determine the nations with whom 
agreements shall be negotiated, and to de- 
termine the commodities and quantities 
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thereof which may be inculded in negotia- 
tions with each country. 


Mr. McGOVERN. That is the chief 
foreign policy authority the Secretary 
has under the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If we are going to 
determine the nation and also the com- 
modity, that is a great deal of authority. 

Mr. McGOVERN. We are talking 
about the administration, about how a 
program is carried out in the field. I 
have mentioned those exceptions, refer- 
red to by the Senator from Colorado, but 
I got the impression from the colloquy 
with the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas that he thought the Secretary 
of Agriculture will use a great new ad- 
ministrative force out in the field to ad- 
minister the program. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think he grad- 
ually will. He will not immediately. But 
already we have the attachés of Agricul- 
ture out in the field, and if they do not 
perform as it suits them, of course they 
will strengthen their operation. But 
when it is stated that the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall determine the nations 
with whom the agreements shall be 
negotiated, this is the same authority 
given to the President and the Secretary 
of State under the other aid bill. The 
President determines these things in the 
other bill. Here the Secretary can sell 
for hard or soft currency to 113 nations. 
I suppose he will try to do it in the near 
future. This is very similar authority. 

When one determines with whom we 
are going to do business, that is major, 
basic authority. In other sections of the 
bill he is authorized to set the conditions 
of performance. The chairman stated 
this morning he hoped he would. 

Mr, ELLENDER. The President will 
do it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will he let the 
Secretary do it? Let me read section 
406—— 

Mr. ELLENDER. Read section 401. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Sections 401 and 
406. 

Section 401 reads: 

After consulting with other agencies of the 
Government affected and within policies laid 
down by the President for implementing this 
Act, and after taking Into account produc- 
tive capacity, domestic requirements 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall determine 
agricultural commodities and quantities 
thereof available for disposition under this 
Act. The Secretary of Agriculture is also 
authorized to determine the nations with 
whom agreements shall be negotiated * * *. 


That pertains in part to matters here 
at home, but not exclusively in the field 
of agriculture. 

Section 406 reads: 

In order to further assist friendly develop- 
ing countries to become self-sufficient in food 
production, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized, notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law— i 

(1) To establish and administer through 
existing agencies of the Department of Agri- 
culture a program of farmer-to-farmer as- 
sistance between the United States and such 


countries to help farmers in such countries 


in the practical aspects of increasing food 
production and distribution and improving 
the effectiveness of their farming operations. 
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That is identical to the sort of thing 
that was done under the original Point 
Four Technical Assistance Program, and 
certainly that is foreign policy. When 
we go into a foreign country and under- 
take to tell that country what to do, I do 
not see how one could say it is not foreign 
policy. In the first place, there is a 
major question as to whether it is in this 
country’s interest to intervene in the 
conduct of a foreign country’s domestic 
policy. I know we all criticize and have 
our views about the delinquencies of for- 
eign countries, but it still raises a delicate 
question as to how far we should go in 
intervening and telling them what to do, 
no matter how righteous we feel this par- 
ticular course is. 

I shall not read any more from the 
bill. There are any number of provisions 
in which the Secretary of Agriculture is 
specifically authorized to do certain 
things in a foreign country, as distinct 
from what he is supposed to do in this 
country. While it is sometimes difficult 
to draw the line as to where there should 
be a cutoff, there is quite a distinction 
between the two. 

Normally, the executive branch activi- 
ties of our Government in foreign coun- 
tries are under the jurisdiction of the 
State Department. In the Congress such 
activities are under the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Relations Committees. Now 
we are departing from that procedure. 

An analogous situation would be the 
one I gave previously, namely, that in the 
other aid bill, which involves sales and 
gifts of commercial products, machinery, 
in addition to food. At least the money 
provided in the regular foreign aid bill 
can be used to purchase these things. 
Logically, therefore, foreign aid should 
be under the Department of Commerce 
and should be under the jurisdiction of 
the Commerce Committee—that is if we 
are to follow the logic of this food-for- 
peace bill. Another example is the East- 
West trade matter in which the Com- 
merce Committee is interested. It has a 
joint interest with foreign relations. But 
we have held hearings in matters in- 
volving the international political impli- 
cations of East-West trade. It often 
happens that two committees have an in- 
terest in such matters. But predomi- 
nantly this food-for-peace bill is getting 
into the field of foreign policy, because 
the element of the disposal of agricul- 
tural surpluses has been displaced by a 
pani element which involves foreign pol- 
cy. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot agree with 
that as long as the United States is put- 
ting so much money into the acreage 
retirement program to avoid surpluses, 
running almost to the level of funds au- 
thorized in this bill. There is a very 
important agricultural interest involved. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This bill does not 
deal with that. 

Mr. McGOVERN. It does in that it 
authorizes the Secretary to use commodi- 
ties abroad that we are paying farmers 
not to produce. The Senator made the 
point two or three times that the way 
the program has been operated, has not 
encouraged countries to increase their 
own production. Then he objects to that 
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part of the bill which is designed to en- 
courage self-help efforts by the countries 
we aid. 

‘Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not object on 
that basis. I am objecting on the basis 
that it is not a domestic agricultural bill; 
that it is a foreign policy bill. The Sen- 
ator cannot have it both ways. Iam not 
objecting on the ground that we ought 
not to do everything that we can do to 
encourage other countries to become self- 
sufficient. What I object to is that this 
bill deals with foreign policy. 

This matter of foreign policy is a very 
delicate matter, and it ought to be con- 
sidered for its foreign policy implica- 
tions, and not in a bill which deals with 
food production. I think it is difficult 
to run this kind of program without 
arousing great political repercussions 
abroad. It seems to me that this bill 
puts agriculture into an area dealing 
with foreign policy where it ought not 
to be. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do not see how 
the United States is going to respond to 
what we recognize is a very real prob- 
lem on a hit-or-miss basis. We must 
bring idle acreage into production on a 
carefully programed basis. The depart- 
ment best qualified to do that is the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The commit- 
tee best equipped to provide the guide- 
lines is the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. This bill represents an in- 
telligent, rational effort to face up to a 
very real problem, with the aid of Amer- 
ican agriculture. We offer to give the 
people of less developed countries the 
benefit not only of commodities from our 
farmlands, but our agricultural exper- 
tise and the knowledge of the people 
best equipped to offer it. Those people 
are in the Department of Agriculture 
and in the agricultural agencies of the 
United States. This legislation repre- 
sents a splendid basis to make those re- 
sources available in an intelligent way 
rather than responding in a helter- 
skelter manner after a major disaster 
has overtaken the world. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I can sympathize 
with the Senator’s feeling of greater con- 
fidence in the Department of Agriculture. 
I feel certain that he believes the De- 
partment of Agriculture will respond to 
his views more quickly than will the De- 
partment of State—and it probably will. 
I do not question his views on that aspect 
of the situation. 

I say that this bill will destroy our 
regular procedures in administering for- 
eign policy. It is a kind of full-employ- 
ment-for-agriculture bill. I do not say 
that agriculture should not be helped. I 
say it is not proper to have what is es- 
sentially a foreign policy bill generated 
in this way, duplicating to a great ex- 
tent the economic aid bill. Surely ques- 
tions of aid to foreign countries, whether 
it be for their farmers, their urban pop- 
ulations, or their industries, ought to be 
coordinated, I should think, under the 
jurisdiction of the AID organization. For 
all its faults, that is what it was created 
for. It is a huge organization, having 
some 18,000 to 20,000 employees. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Does the Senator 
believe that if another $2.5 billion were 
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added to the economic foreign aid bill, it 
would get through Congress more easily? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. If the Senator is 
using an excuse that there should be two 
aid bills, so that the amounts will look 
smaller, why does he not state that as a 
reason? It is not the reason given by 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry for having another 
aid bill. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I merely raised the 
question as an interesting sidelight that 
I thought might concern the Senator 
from Arkansas in the light of his experi- 
ence in guiding foreign aid bills through 
the Congress. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I am dubious about 
either aid bill, because of the foreign and 
domestic political implications that are 
arising. I know that Senators look at me 
askance and say, “You supported it“; but 
many things have happened in the last 
year that have disillusioned me, particu- 
larly happenings in other countries, such 
as in southeast Asia. 

These aid bills are likely to lead us 
to believe that the United States is a 
sort of mentor throughout the world, 
something about which I have grave 
reservations. I do not believe that the 
United States, because it is so powerful 
today and is able to intervene, should 
be encouraged to take on these tasks 
and become sort of an imperial power. 
Such action should be taken through 
multilateral organizations like the United 
Nations and the International Bank, 
and their affiliates. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I agree with the 
Senator’s desire to see us move more in 
the direction of multilateral programs 
and I think we are moving that way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the Senator 
continues to advocate in a different way. 
He is attempting to give strong impetus 
to a second aid bill and is seeking to 
create another big aid organization. It 
would have to have something to do, so 
it would tell everybody else what is could 
do. That would be moving in the wrong 
direction. The Senator says he agrees 
with me, but he is moving in another 
direction on another aid bill that has 
built-in interests. The Department of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be taking control all over 
the world. Iam not for that. 

I have had a marked change of mind. 
It is not only that I have changed my 
mind. I believe that circumstances have 
changed to a great extent. I admit to 
this mistake: I should have had greater 
foresight. I should have foreseen, years 
ago, that the United States, as it be- 
came more powerful, would have as an 
objective to get into everybody’s busi- 
ness and into everybody’s hair, inter- 
fering with everybody else's relations, 
as we are now doing. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Would the Senator 
accept the judgment of the Secretary of 
Agriculture and the Director General of 
the U.N, Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion, among others, that unless there is 
a major and sustained effort on the part 
of both the advanced countries and the 
developing countries to increase their 
production very materially, and at the 
same time bring their population growth 
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under control, in the next 15 or 20 years 
the world will run out of food, and we 
will be faced with massive starvation 
around the world? Will the Senator ac- 
cept that? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with that, 
certainly. 

Mr. McGOVERN. What better ap- 
proach can the Senator suggest to deal 
with that problem than enlisting the sup- 
port of the American farmer and the 
U.S. Congress behind a program of this 
kind, which tries to accomplish those 
necessary things in a coordinated way? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think we have to 
work through and obtain the cooperation 
of all the other countries the Senator 
mentioned—that is, the developed and 
the underdeveloped. If we do not do it, 
there is no hope of the United States 
achieving this alone, any more than there 
is any hope of it running the world alone, 
under its own steam, or undertaking to do 
all these other things. We cannot alone 
bring the Great Society to Asia. I think 
it cannot be done. If there is to be prog- 
ress there, it must be with the active co- 
operation of not only the Asian coun- 
tries, but all other countries. 

That is the whole theory of the United 
Nations, which we have gotten away from 
in the last year or two. The Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] began talking 
about that long before I did. In south- 
east Asia, he has said right from the be- 
ginning, the United Nations should be 
brought in. He has complained bitterly 
about it not being brought in, in that 
area. 

I feel the same way about these other 
activities. We have become too big for 
our breeches, I believe, when we under- 
take to do this job all by ourselves. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think that is one 
reason the committee in this bill urged 
greater support for the world food pro- 
gram of the FAO and the United Nations. 
I think we should continue to move in 
that direction. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The statement of 
goals is not enough to satisfy me. 

Mr. McGOVERN. But, as I have told 
the Senator, we are contributing com- 
modities now on a multilateral basis. I 
think, looking at it realistically, our 
contribution represents a reasonable 
amount; and if other countries will co- 
operate, we can expand in that direction. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I no- 
tice, on page 54, section 402, the bill pro- 
vides: 

The term “agricultural commodity” as 
used in this Act shall include any agricul- 
tural commodity produced in the United 
States or product thereof produced in the 
United States. 


Does that include all types of break- 
fast foods, flour, and manufactured 
products of agriculture? 

Mr. McGOVERN. As I understand, 
it could include those commodities. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Alco- 
holic beverages are a byproduct, to a 
large extent, of agricultural products. 
Does this include beer, whisky, wines, 
and so forth? 
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Mr. McGOVERN. It does not change 
the existing law, so far as that is con- 
cerned, under which we have been op- 
erating for 12 years now; and none of 
those commodities have ever moved un- 
der the food-for-peace program. I can- 
not conceive of any administrator in- 
terpreting those commodities as neces- 
sary for hungry people. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Neither 
can I; but I am raising the point. Are 
they includible, under this language, if 
perchance we should get officials who 
would wish to so interpret it? Are there 
any restrictions here which would pro- 
hibit such an interpretation of this bill? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot cite for the 
Senator specific language on that point. 
The whole thrust of the bill is to assist 
hungry people and to try to close the 
nutrition gap in the developing coun- 
tries. ‘The goal of the legislation ex- 
cludes alcoholic beverages. I cannot 
conceive of any Agriculture or AID of- 
ficial putting an interpretation on the 
bill which would permit their use in the 
program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Neither 
can I. But I wonder if it would not be 
well to amend the bill to spell it out 
specifically, so we would know. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I do not think there 
is a necessity for specific language in 
the bill that would outlaw the beverages 
the Senator mentioned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Does 
the Senator not feel that it would be wise 
to include such language, that would pro- 
hibit that use? Because surely those 
commodities would not contribute much 
toward feeding the hungry world. 

Mr. McGOVERN. My own judgment 
is that it would not be necessary. We 
have been operating under food-for- 
peace authority for about 12 years now, 
and there has never been a hint that a 
commodity of that kind is under con- 
sideration for the program. 

I am afraid if we started listing all the 
things that are prohibited by the bill, we 
would have an interminable list. I 
would rather place some confidence in 
the commonsense of our administrators 
than to attempt to anticipate every con- 
ceivable silly decision that might be 
made. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I point out to 
my good friend, the Senator from Dela- 
ware, that this same provision has been 
in the law for quite some time, and I 
simply cannot conceive of the President 
entering into a contract with another 
country whereby liquor or beer would be 
provided under such agreement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Neither 
can I, but I recall a few years ago that 
under one of these AID programs, we 
were furnishing them Metrecal at the 
same time we were giving them food. So 
I raise the point. Sometimes I am not 
much ‘surprised at anything. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I can say to the 
Senator, that that was not done under 
the food-for-peace program. It was un- 
der another program. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Under 
an AID program, to assist hungry coun- 
tries. We got them too fat, I suppose, so 
we had to send them Metrecal. 
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Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I direct the Senator’s 
attention to section 108, on page 47, in 
the light of certain comments I under- 
stood him to make, and of some com- 
ments made by the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE]. 

First, I understood the Senator from 
South Dakota to indicate that he is not 
particularly enthusiastic about this par- 
ticular section; but at this point, for the 
purpose of the record, I should like to 
have the Senator's understanding as to 
the procedures that would flow from sec- 
tion 108. It reads: 

The Commodity Credit Corporation may 
finance ocean freight charges incurred pur- 
suant to agreements entered into hereunder 
only to the extent that such charges are 
higher (than would otherwise be the case) 
by reason of a requirement that the com- 
modities be transported in United States-flag 
vessels. Such agreements shall require the 
balance of such charges for transportation in 
United States vessels to be paid in dollars 
by the nations or organizations with whom 
such agreements are entered into. 


My understanding of this section—and 
the Senator will correct me if I am 
wrong—is that the Commodity Credit 
Corporation may finance ocean freight 
charges included in carrying out this 
program, except where the cost of trans- 
portation in U.S. vessels would be some- 
what higher than if the commodities 
were shipped to India, for example, in an 
Indian vessel. In case they proved to be 
higher, India would have to pay the bal- 
ance of such charges in dollars, 

India would be getting considerable 
quantities of food under this program— 
in some instances as grants, and in some 
instances as payments in terms of soft 
currency in India, which might just as 
well be grants. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Not necessarily. 
We are getting some benefits. 

Mr. MORSE. Not much. On the basis 
of soft currency arrangements with In- 
dia if I may have the attention of coun- 
sel for the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee I doubt that we benefit more than 
@ very small percentage of the value of 
goods. We are so restricted and limited. 

We are restricted, for example, by the 
authority of the country in which we are 
going to get the soft currency benefits by 
the fact that the soft currency cannot 
be expended in that country unless that 
country finds that such expenditure will 
not be disruptive of that country’s econ- 
omy. It is only when the expenditure 
would not be disruptive of the country’s 
economy that the soft currency is of as- 
sistance. They can always come in on 
the pretext that our expenditure of such 
soft currency would be totally disruptive 
of their economy and stop our expendi- 
ture of funds. 

That is why I have been so critical for 
so many years of the whole soft currency 
arrangement. However, be that as it 
may, India will get the U.S.-produced 
food for nothing, or on the soft currency 


We do have a problem in regard to 
maintaining a domestic merchant ma- 
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rine. I know that there are those that 
would turn it all over to exploited labor 
working on other vessels, such as Indian 
vessels and vessels of other countries. 

Why should India not be required to 
pay in dollars the difference in these 
shipping costs? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Under the terms of 
the pending bill, India would pay not the 
difference, but the basic world cost of 
ocean freight in dollars. 

Mr. MORSE. I understand so, but I 
understood that some question is being 
raised by the junior Senator from South 
Dakota and the junior Senator from 
Minnesota as to the desirability of the 
section. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator from 
Minnesota and I made the point in com- 
mittee. We were overruled on that point 
and we intend to do nothing further. 
Authority might be given to provide the 
same kind of dollar credits—not soft 
currency credit, but dollar loans—to the 
Indians to pick up their part of the ship- 
ping costs of the agricultural commodi- 
ties we give them. 

Mr. MORSE. Why? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. They simply do not 
have the foreign exchange with which 
to meet all of their needs. We are not 
speaking about India alone, but about 
any country. 

Mr. MORSE. May I say most respect- 
fully one reason is that they have not 
tried. They just have not tried. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations, I have followed the failure on the 
part of the Indian Government to meet 
its food crises for years and years. 

As long as we are there to ladle it out, 
we will continue to ladle it out by the 
hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth 
to India. 

I have traveled through the agricul- 
tural areas of India rather extensively 
in recent years on two trips. The sad 
fact is that, in my judgment, India has 
done too little to meet her agricultural 
crises. I am for feeding her starving 
people when they are in a state of starva- 
tion. However, I think that countries 
like India—and she is not alone—must 
know that there is a bottom to the pock- 
ets of the U.S. taxpayers. 

We must have more demonstrations 
from India that she is going to great ef- 
forts to solve her own agricultural prob- 
lems, rather than waiting, as she does 
time and time again, to make this great 
appeal for these teriffic grants from the 
United States. 

The taxpayers’ money is going to go 
into agriculture, and I am for that. 
This is, of course, a great boon to Ameri- 
can agriculture, and I am for that. It 
is a great boon, incidentally, to my own 
State with its great acreage in wheat, and 
I am for that. However, at the same 
time, I am not for undercutting Ameri- 
can shipping. I do not think that that 
should be done in order to produce either 
& boon for American agriculture or for 
India. 

When we talk to the farmers about 
this, we find that they do not expect it 
and do not want it. They recognize 
that this difference in shipping costs cer- 
tainly ought to be borne by the country 
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‘which is going to get these great hand- 
outs in order to meet the needs of its 
population. 

Mr. MeGOVERN. I think the Senator 
perhaps misunderstood, in all due re- 
spect, what the requirement is. The re- 
quirement is not that the receiving coun- 


shipping cost and the American cost, but 
that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
pay that difference. The receiving coun- 
try would pay at the rate of the average 
world shipping cost. So, far from do- 
ing anything to undercut the American 
merchant marine, the Senator from Min- 
nesota and I were suggesting that, when 
we have countries with a shortage of 
foreign exchange, it might, be helpful to 
make arrangements for dollar credits so 
that they could pay American ships their 
portion of the shipping cost in dollars, 

I am afraid that what may happen— 
and I hope I am wrong—is that they will 
try to pay the American shippers in soft 
currency. I doubt very much if our 
shippers are going to be very happy about 
that. 


This was an arrangement to help take 
care of the problem by providing some 
other kind of loan. 

Mr. MONDALE. Madam President, 
will the Senator, yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MONDALE. Madam President, in 
a sense this discussion is theoretical be- 
cause the committee turned down our 
position. Although we have expressed 
our opposition to the committee's action, 
there is no proposal pending that I know 
of to amend the action of the committee 
on the payment of freight costs. 

I think the senior Senator from Ore- 
gon has made a historically sound ob- 
servation about Indian agriculture. I 
do not think that India has placed ade- 
quate emphasis on her own farm produc- 
tion problems in the past. This, together 
with the fantastic population explosion, 
has created the heartbreaking situation 
in India today. 

But I believe that, since the Shastri 
government, and particularly since the 
present Minister of Food, Mr. Subraman- 
iam, took office, there has been an im- 
pressive new effort on the part of the 
Indian Government to allocate a sub- 
stantial portion of its slim resources to 
agriculture, and to take serious steps— 
through the intensive agricultural dis- 
trict program, through concessions to 
foreign investors who want to build 
fertilizer plants, and through the estab- 
lishment of important new agricultural 
and technical schools—to deal, at long 
last, with her agricultural and popula- 
tion problems. 

Our AID Director there, Mr. John 
Lewis, whom I regard as one of the best 
AID directors in the world, believes that 
under these new policies India, at long 
last, is taking important first steps in 
dealing with her real problems. 

I think we ought to reward and ap- 
plaud India for taking those steps. And 
‘I think we ought to be candid enough to 
admit that gur food-for-peace program 
in the past has been somewhat respon- 
sible for this inattentiveness on the part 
of India to her own food problems. 
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I think, in the main, the food-for- 
peace program for India has been an im- 
portant program, but if we were fair with 
ourselves we would admit that our pro- 
gram, in part, was designed to rid our 
own Government storage bins of sur- 


-pluses. 
try pay the difference between the world 
-program entirely in humanitarian terms, 


Thus, while we like to talk about the 


I think we did make it very easy for the 
Indians to take our free food—or the food 
which we were willing to sell for their 
currency—and put their resources into 
other areas. 

The day of ridding ourselves of sur- 
pluses is over. Our surpluses are gone. 
But the heartbreaking human hunger 
problem in India remains. The Govern- 
ment there is beginning to take impor- 
tant new steps. 

I do not believe that we should help 
India or any other country which is not 
willing to take the hard steps to get its 
own agricultural house in order. But 
assuming that they are willing to meet 
their responsibility, we must realize that 
capital resources are essential in any 
solution of these problems. Capital is 
required to import fertilizer or the parts 
to build fertilizer plants. It is necessary 
to construct an irrigation network. So if 
we drain off that limited capital under 
the guise of “toughness” througk severe 
credit terms or requiring dollar payment 
for freight on the spot, we are diminish- 
ing the capacity of India and other na- 
tions to do the very things that we want 
them to do. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield, so that we can clear up 
our misunderstanding? 

Mr. McGOVERN. [I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I do not think I mis- 
understand section 108 at all. I think the 
language is perfectly clear, and I support 
the language of the section. 

I understood the Senator from South 
Dakota and the Senator from Minnesota 
to raise some question as to its appli- 
cability. Iam for applying it. My inter- 
pretation of it is that such agreements 
shall require the balance of such charges 
for transportation in U.S. vessels to be 
paid in dollars by the nations or the 
organizations with whom such agree- 
ments are entered into, which, according 
to my hypothetical situation, means 
India. I think they should be required 
to pay. 

May I say, good-naturedly, that I 
heard the argument of the Senator from 
Minnesota about India 10 years ago and 
12 years ago, that they now have an 
administration that is going to do some- 
thing about it. 

They have not done anything except 
to maintain restriction on restriction on 
the foreign capital of India to build the 
fertilizer plants that ought to be built, 
in order to bring in the aids to Indian 
agriculture that ought to be worked out 
by private enterprise in India. 

Until the Government of India, which 
is characterized very much by state so- 
cialism, will eliminate some of the bar- 
riers to the building of private invest- 
ments in India, I see very little hope of 
India solving its agriculture problem. 

We talk about population control 
needs in India. They have some human 
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population control needs, but a much 
greater birth control need is with respect 
to cattle and monkeys, which, because of 
the taboos that they permit to exist, de- 
stroy crops almost equal in value to 
that which we supply them by way of 
agricultural ‘aid. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Madam President, 
I yield the floor. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Madam 
President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In col- 
loquy concerning the possibility of some 
of these funds being used for alcoholic 
beverages, I understood the Senator to 
Say that he thought this was restricted 
to nutritional foods. Did I understand 
correctly? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I say that it is re- 
stricted to agricultural products. I said 
that the items that the Senator had men- 
tioned were not, in my judgment, within 
the purview of this bill. The bill does 
cover fiber as well as food, so that it does 
cover cotton, for example. 

Mr. of Delaware. The 
reason I asked that question is tl at I no- 
tice that tobacco is covered rather prom- 
inently in the bill; and in view of the 
fact that the Surgeon General has stated 
that tobacco is injurious to health, I am 
wondering how tobacco could qualify un- 
der a food program to feed the under- 
nourished. I am wondering whether 
that should be included, in the opinion 
of the Senator from South Dakota, 

Mr. McGOVERN. I can only say to 
the Senator that it has been under the 
programs since 1954. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is nothing in 
this bill that changes the existing au- 
thority as far as tobacco is concerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. Approximately $315 
million worth of tobacco. But Iam won- 
dering whether it can possibly be justi- 
fied in the name of feeding the under- 
nourished people of the world, partic- 
ularly when our Surgeon General says 
that the use of tobacco in any form is in- 
jurious to health. I wonder if the Sena- 
tor does not feel that that item should 
be deleted, together with alcoholic bev- 
erages. 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is nothing in 
this bill that has not been in the program 
going back to 1954, so far as the items 
the Senator has mentioned are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
does not make it right. I am asking the 
Senator because, based upon his wide 
experience, he is an authority in this 
field, and I am serious. 

Iam wondering whether either of these 
two commodities—alcoholic beverages or 
tobacco—could qualify as food, to take 
care of the undernourished people of this 
world, and whether they both should be 
deleted. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Under my nutri- 
tional standards, they would not qualify. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Would 
the Senator support a proposal to elimi- 
nate them? 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Is the Senator plan- 
ning to offer such a proposal? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, I 
will offer it. And if the Senator will co- 
sponsor it, I think we might have some 
success. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I want to reserve 
the right to listen to the debate on the 
Senator’s proposal, before making a final 
judgment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I do not 
think there is much to be debated. Iam 
serious with respect to this matter. I 
do not see how, by any stretch of the 
imagination, either alcoholic beverages 
or tobacco could qualify as food to help 
the undernourished of the world. I do 
not see how, by any possible stretch of 
the imagination, such an interpretation 
could be placed upon it. 

I am perfectly willing to support, and 
have supported. these proposals to feed 
the undernourished. To the extent that 
we have this food, I think we should 
share the bounty of this country. But I 
think it is a negative situation to at the 
same time have a program by which it 
is possible to make available to them 
either tobacco or alcoholic beverages, in 
the name of food. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I agree that it does 
not contribute anything to the nutrition- 
al benefit of people. I certainly look 
. eee upon the Senator's ef- 

orts. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
a parliamentary inquiry, What is the 
pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee substitute. And the bill is 
open to amendment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I offer an amendment which I send to 
the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
proposes an amendment, as follows: 

On page 58, line 22, strike out “1968” and 
insert in lieu thereof 1967“. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I did not understand the majority leader 
would announce that there would be no 
votes tonight. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The majority lead- 
er did not make that announcement pub- 
licly, but he stated to a few Senators 
that we will adjourn until tomorrow at 
10 o’clock, and that there would be no 
votes tonight. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is that correct? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
I was prepared to vote tonight and was 
prepared to say a few words. I have 
said a good deal about this. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. May I suggest 
that the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations con- 
tinue his amendment as the pending 
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business, and then we will take it up 
the first thing after the morning hour 
tomorrow. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is satisfac- 
tory to me. I do not have much more to 
say. 

I wanted to point out a few things 
about this bill and the similarity with 
the existing aid bill, The amendment 
I have offered is to limit this authoriza- 
tion to 1 year, which would make it 
conform to the major provisions of the 
existing aid bill, in all provisions other 
than development loans and the Alliance 
for Progress, which are in a class by 
themselves. 

We have tentatively agreed with the 
House conferees to make most provisions 
of foreign aid be limited to 1 year with 
the idea that there will be a new Con- 
gress next year. The first of the year 
they should have the opportunity to 
consider whether or not foreign aid 
should be more than a year or two. There 
is a good deal of sentiment that begin- 
ning next year aid should be authorized 
for 2 years, so that each new Congress 
2 have an opportunity to consider aid 

I recommend, if there is no other 
change, that we make this pending bill 
for 1 year and conform it with the other 
aid bill. It may be that next year, after 
Congress has had an opportunity to see 
the similarities in the two bills, the new 
Congress would like to merge them into 
one. It might be a more efficient way 
to handle two very complex programs, 
one under the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the other by AID under the 
State Department. 

My second amendment is to cut the 
authorization back to $1 billion instead 
of $1.9 billion. Earlier in colloquy I 
understood the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture to say that $1 bil- 
lion would be adequate. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was my per- 
sonal opinion. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows I have been against foreign aid 
for quite some time. In fact, three- 
fourths of the committee thought that 
the amount cut back was just about 
right. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I have the great- 
est respect for the opinion of the chair- 
man of the committee. I think that 
with his support the Senate would agree 
that was the wise thing to do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am going to sup- 
port the committee, of course. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. But the judgment 
of the Senator would be wise, and I 
think it would be more persuasive than 
his vote standing alone. It certainly 
would be with me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I was instrumental 
in cutting the amount to $2 billion. My 
advice was followed except that in com- 
mittee we cut back $100 million more 
than the $2 billion under title I and 
added that $100 million to title 2 and 
— that authorization to $600 mil- 

On. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think, in addi- 

tion to the normal reasons relating to 
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the amount of money, that many Mem- 
bers would favor making the bill for 1 
year so that the next session would have 
a right and a duty to examine the bill to 
see whether or not we should create this 
new aid program, 

I do not wish to take the time now, 
although I am perfectly willing to if I 
thought we were going to vote. 

I think it would be wise to examine 
section 102 and section 401 and section 
406 and see the duplication of the au- 
thority given the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, which is much the same authority 
we give to the Secretary of State in the 
other bill. Many of these authorities 
are the same: The research program, 
contracts with universities, and so forth. 
They are very similar and almost identi- 
cal to the provisions in the other bill. 

I think that this matter should be re- 
examined next year to see whether or 
not we are wise in creating two aid pro- 
grams to function at the same time. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
shall support the Senator in regard to 
both of his amendments. 

I think it is clear from the discussion 
this afternoon that we have a bill here 
in the form of a foreign aid bill, as far as 
its applicability is concerned. It is a 
foreign aid bill in connection with agri- 
cultural products, and we should bring 
it into line with the duration period of 
the other foreign aid bill, which is 1 
year. 

I think that the Senator is quite right 
that we should not seek to bind a Con- 
gress in the future. I think that we 
should take it for 1 year, and let the next 
Congress, a large portion of which will 
be elected in November, decide what its 
policy will be. We do not know at this 
date to what extent this Congress will be 
a lame duck Congress by next January. 
We do not know what the turnover is 
going to be. I think that we should wait 
to see. At least we should let the new 
Congress decide for itself the duration of 
this agricultural foreign aid bill. 

As to the amount, I certainly think in 
view of the cutbacks we have made else- 
where, the need we have for funds for 
our domestice economy, and in the cut- 
backs in our domestic economy that the 
war in Vietnam is causing—or at least 
that this administration is proposing be- 
cause of that war in Vietnam—that we 
cannot justify more than $1 billion in 
this bill. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I think that the 
Senator has given additional reasons. I 
was impressed by that second reason this 
morning. We had a vigorous case made 
showing that our domestic development 
program is being held up because of the 
lack of funds. 

One other facet in this program, which 
is inconsistent with the highly effective 
appeal, is that this is to feed starving 
and hungry people. But this bill feeds 
only certain people. It excludes cer- 
tain little babies if they happen to be 
from Hungary or certain other countries 
whose policies we do not like. We are 
not going to feed them, no matter how 
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hungry they are. This is the same thing, 
with the same political overtones, as the 
other AID bill. 

I have supported the AID bill in the 
past, but to sell this food-for-peace bill 
on the idea that it is a humanitarian, 
starvation-prevention bill is a little bit 
demagogic. It is not only to feed hungry 
people. It has some very stringent re- 
strictions about which hungry people we 
are going to feed, all of which empha- 
sizes the fact that this is a foreign aid 
bill with political overtones, and only 
incidentally an agricultural program, 
and an agricultural bill. Agriculture will 
stand on its own feet. If it is to be 
treated and encouraged, it should be in 
the regular way. 

If this bill is to be enacted, it should 
be referred so that the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will have an oppor- 
tunity to judge the bill because it has 
very strong political overtones. It is a 
case of at least dual jurisdiction in which 
I think the overriding provisions are its 
foreign policy provisions and only inci- 
dentally agricultural. Again, for the 
reasons I have given, it does not deal 
with surpluses. There are other bills to 
deal with encouragement and expansion 
of the domestic production. I believe 
that is correct. 

Madam President, I shall not say more 
at this time, but tomorrow morning I 
hope to get a vote on these amendments. 

Mr. BARTLETT. Madam President, 
the tyranny of hunger rules many bil- 
lions of persons in many lands. The 
tyranny of hunger is no different from 
any other form of tyranny. It breeds 
discontent and desperation. There can 
be no chance for peace on this earth 
— the harsh rule of this tyranny is 


In that sense, Madam President, the 
food-for-peace programs, which the 
Senate is considering today, is well 
named. Since the program was launched 
in 1954, the United States has signed 
agreements with foreign nations for sale 
of many billion of dollars worth of agri- 
cultural commodities. Since 1954, al- 
most $2 billion worth of agricultural 
commodities have been donated for dis- 
aster relief, school feeding, and commu- 
nity development. 

Despite these efforts, the tyranny 
spreads. As the President said in his 
message on the food-for-freedom pro- 
gram: 

The time is not far off when all the com- 
bined production, on all of the acres, of all 
the agriculturally productive nations, will 
not meet the food needs of the developing 
nations—unless present trends are changed. 


It is clear that there must be signif- 
icant increases in agricultural produc- 
tion in many nations if the tyranny of 
hunger is to be defeated. It is just as 
clear that full use of all food resources 
is required if the world is to succeed in 
this noble endeavor. 

The revamped food-for-freedom pro- 
gram recognizes these facts. 

Nations receiving assistance under this 
program must demonstrate serious self- 
help efforts to increase their rates of 
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agricultural production. That is only 
fair. 

Equally important, the program au- 
thorizes use of a great source of food 
heretofore unharvested for this purpose. 
I refer, of course, to fish. The Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Foresty accepted 
my amendment to include domestic fish 
protein in the program. 

On numerous occasions I have spoken 
on this floor about the value of fish in 
the war on world hunger and malnu- 
trition. 

I have extolled fish as a great and cheap 
source of protein which is vitally needed 
by persons suffering from malnutrition. 

The results of malnutrition, often 
caused by a lack of protein, were spelled 
out last summer in a Department of 
State dispatch to U.S. AID missions. The 
dispatch said: 

AID health personnel are now of the view 
that correcting serious protein deficiencies 
of preschool children would make a greater 
contribution to development than any other 
health measures—malaria eradication, sani- 
tation, and water supply not excluded. It is 
clear that food-for-peace donations alone 
cannot solve this problem; and that coordi- 
nated efforts by our agricultural, health, in- 
dustry, and community development pro- 
grams will be required if progress is to be 
made, 

Infants, particularly in the weaning period, 
and children under six years of age repre- 
sent the most vulnerable group with high 
mortality and morbidity. The problem is 
important not only because malnutrition is 
basically responsible for the illness and death 
of millions of children, but because pre- 
school malnutrition may irreversibly retard 
the mental and physical development of the 
survivors. Thus investment in education for 
children who have suffered serious malnu- 
trition before reaching school will produce 
less than optimum results even if the chil- 
dren receive adequate nourishment while at- 
tending school. Finally, the maimed survi- 
vors become adults lacking in the vigor and 
enterprise essential for productive advance- 
ment. 

The shortened life, decreased resistance to 
infectious disease, impaired physical and 
mental growth, and decreased productive 
capacity may gravely impede social and eco- 
nomic development. Not only will nutri- 
tional deficiencies prevent a child from grow- 
ing into a useful and productive citizen but 
they will frequently result in making him a 
liability for whom the social group will have 
to provide. 


I can add nothing to that dispatch. 

I heartily support the revamped food- 
for-peace program, and urge that its ad- 
ministrators take full advantage of the 
authority to include fish in the war on 
world hunger and malnutrition. 

The use of fish will be consistent with 
the stated purposes of the act which are 
to promote international trade, combat 
hunger and malnutrition, and to further 
economic development. 

The time has come for us to use all our 
resources to defeat the tyranny of hun- 
ger. This program will help us in the 
endeavor. I urge its immediate and 
unanimous approval. 

EXPANSION OF THE FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, today we face the paradox of in- 
creasing worldwide wealth and, at the 
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same time, of increasing world hunger. 
Therefore, it is just and it is sensible that 
the United States, the greatest agricul- 
tural Nation in the world, should make 
some of its abundance available on rea- 
sonable terms to the starving millions of 
the world. 

Indeed, this we have been doing since 
1954 under the food-for-peace program. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a short ex- 
cerpt from the committee report explain- 
ing how Public Law 480 works. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, also known as Public 
Law 480 and Food for Peace, was enacted 
in 1954. The existing authority under titles 
I and II will expire December 31, 1966. Dur- 
ing the 12 years of operation the original act 
has been amended extensively in order to 
meet changing conditions, 

Under existing law the so-called Food for 
Peace Program is operated under four titles. 
Title I which was the mainstay of the origi- 
nal law provides for the sale of surplus U.S. 
agricultural commodities to friendly coun- 
tries with payments in the currency of the 
recipient country. 

Title II authorizes, donations of farm 
products held in stock by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation for famine and disaster 
relief, community development, school feed- 
ing, and other economic development pur- 
poses in foreign countries, 

Title III of the existing law provides for 
the disposition of Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration-owned surplus commodities. to 
carry out two types of programs. First, they 
may be used for domestic donation programs 
administered by appropriate Federal, State, 
and local government agencies or by recog- 
nized voluntary nonprofit charitable and re- 
lief organizations and for foreign donations 
to needy peoples through American volun- 
tary agencies and international organiza- 
tions. Second, such commodities can also 
be used for barter to obtain certain strategic 
materials and for offshore procurement of 
goods and services. 

Title IV of the er’sting law provides for 
sales of commodities on credit terms for dol- 
lars. The dollar credit is repayable over an 
extended period with low interest rates. 

As amended by the bill recommended by 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry Public Law 480 would continue to 
have four titles. However, title I would com- 
bine existing titles I and IV of the present 
law and provide for both sales for foreign 
currencies and long-term credit sales for 
dollars. 

Title II combines the foreign donation 
programs now contained in titles U and III 
of the law. 

Title III would still provide for barter of 
agricultural commodities, and title IV would 
contain general provisions and definitions. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, today we are expanding and im- 
proving the original Public Law 480 pro- 
gram, While I favor some of the more 
liberal provisions of the House version 
of H.R. 14929, I fully support the bill 
reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry under the able leader- 


great work in shaping this bill and bring- 
ing it to the Senate floor. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the RECORD an 
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excerpt from the committee report giv- 
ing a short explanation of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

This bill extends Public Law 480, 88d Con- 
gress, for 2 years, through December 31, 
1968. It authorizes agreements for the sale 
of agricultural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies and dollar credit in each of those 2 
years in an amount requiring appropria- 
tions not exceeding $1.9 billion plus the au- 
thority carried over from the preceding year 
(estimated at $1.7 billion as of December 
31, 1966). Title II authority (donations) 
would be $600 million per year, plus the 
carryover from the preceding year (estimated 
at $772 million as of December 31, 1966). 

In addition the bill makes a number of 
changes in Public Law 480, the principal 
changes being as follows: 

(1) Removal of “surplus” requirement. 

(2) Transition in 5 years to dollar sales or 
sales for foreign currencies on terms as fav- 
orable to the United States as provided for 
Development Loan Fund loans. 

(3) Emphasis on “self-help” by recipient 
countries. 

(4) Exclusion of nations not having diplo- 
matic relations with the United States and, 
unless the national interest otherwise re- 
quires, the United Arab Republic and na- 
tions dealing with North Vietnam and Cuba 
from local currency or dollar credit sales. 

(5) Specific authority for the use of for- 
eign currencies for population control, 
farmer-to-farmer programs, and nutrition 
program planning. 

(6) 5 percent of the price on all sales must 
be paid in cash in dollars whenever practi- 
cable. 

(7) Addition of the second ranking ma- 
jority and minority members of the con- 
gressional agricultural committees to the ad- 
visory committee. 

(8) Appropriation of up to $33 million per 
year for farmer-to-farmer technical assist- 
ance. 

(9) Specific statement that section 620(e) 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 applies 
to the assistance provided through sales 
under Public Law 480 (sec. 620(e) prohibits 
assistance to countries expropriating prop- 
erty of U.S. citizens). 

(10) Financing of entire price of cotton 
product exports in the same manner as prod- 
ucts of other surplus agricultural commodi- 
ties (instead of financing only the raw cotton 
content of any cotton product export). 

(11) Minimum CCC release price of 120 
percent of current price support loan plus 
carrying charges for any price supported 
commodity subject to a voluntary adjust- 
ment program when estimated carryover will 
be less than 25 percent (35 percent in the 
case of wheat) of domestic consumption and 
exports (subject to the usual statutory ex- 
ceptions and use for redemption of PIK cer- 
tificates). 

(12) Repeal of 5-year limit on credit under 
dollar credit sales to Poland and other coun- 
tries subject to the Battle Act. 

(13) Title II no longer restricted to CCC 
commodities. 

(14) Convertibility of currency to cover 
American tourist expenses (up to 25 percent 
of currencies received under future agree- 
mente). 

(15) Extension to dollar credit sales of 
various provisions now applicable to foreign 
currency sales (e.g., dollar limits on total 
agreements, requirement that purchaser pay 
basic freight costs, restrictions on sales to 
the United Arab Republic and countries deal- 
ing with Cuba). 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Madam Presi- 
dent, there are three changes in the pro- 
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gram which I consider of greatest im- 
portance: 

First. The removal of the “surplus 
concept.” 

Second. The emphasis on “self-help” 
by recipient countries. 

Third. The authorization for funds to 
be used for family planning programs. 

The family planning amendments of 
the bill are substantially those which I 
had the honor of introducing on 
February 25, with the cosponsorship of 
the distinguished Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. Grueninc], the distinguished 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF], 
and the distinguished Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs]. Senator 
Trios also sponsored a related amend- 
ment of his own. These amendments 
are similar to those in the House bill, 
which were adopted under the great 
leadership of Representative Paul Topp, 
In., of Michigan. I wish to commend 
the chairman [Mr. ELLEND ER] and the 
members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry for their wisdom in 
adopting these amendments. 

The family planning amendments are 
found in three parts of the bill. Section 
103(a) reads: 

In exercising the authorities conferred 
upon him by this title, the President shall 
take into account efforts of friendly 
countries to help themselves toward a 
greater degree of self-reliance, including ef- 
forts to meet their problems of food produc- 
tion and population growth. 


Section 104 reads as follows: 

Sec. 104. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law the President may use or enter 
into agreements with foreign countries or 
international organizations to use the for- 
eign currencies, including principal and in- 
terest from loan repayments, which accrue 
in connection with sales for foreign cur- 
rencies under this title for one or more of 
the following purposes: 

(b)(3) . . . to support, on request, pro- 
grams of medical and scientific research, cul- 
tural and educational development, family 
planning, health, nutrition, and sanitation; 

(h) For financing, at the request of such 
country, programs emphasizing maternal 
welfare, child health and nutrition, and 
activities, where participation is voluntary, 
related to the problems of population growth, 
under procedures established by the Presi- 
dent through any agency of the United 
States, or through any local agency which 
he determines is qualified to administer such 
activities. 


These family planning provisions are 
needed because the world faces severe 
food shortages in the decade ahead un- 
less we are willing to take steps to meet 
the coming challenge. 

The problem exists primarily in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world where 
populations are growing much more 
rapidly than the supply of food can be 
expanded, 

Historically, traditional societies ex- 
panded food productions along with pop- 
ulation by expanding the acreage under 
cultivation. Today, however, many 
densely populated underdeveloped coun- 
tries have little new land that can be 
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yields per acre. This method of increas- 
ing food production is vastly more dif- 
ficult than the traditional method. It 
requires a reasonably high level of liter- 
acy, capital, a “market oriented” econ- 
omy, and support from the rest of the 
economy in the form of fertilizers, in- 
secticides and other products. These 
are precisely the things that are lacking 
in the underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 

The food-for-peace bill will enable us 
to assist underdeveloped land in devel- 
oping some of these “preconditions for a 
yield per acre takeoff.” 

However, let us consider what would 
happen if we were successful beyond our 
wildest dreams, if we could raise yields 
in the underdeveloped lands at the same 
rate at which they are increasing in the 
developed areas. The French have 
raised wheat yields 2.3 percent per year. 
This is one of the most successful per- 
formances in Europe, and when com- 
pared with the French population in- 
crease of 1 percent per year, has meant 
real progress in France. But the French 
performance would not have been ade- 
quate had it been confronted with pop- 
ulation growth rates as high as those 
which prevail in many underdeveloped 
countries, 

Or take the United States as an ex- 
ample. We have raised wheat yields 
2.7 percent from 1935-39 to 1960-62. 
When combined with our 1.7 percent 
rate of population growth this gives us 
a net gain in output per capita of 1 per- 
cent. If this rate of wheat yield increase 
had been achieved in Brazil, with a pop- 
ulation increase of 3.1 percent per year, 
however, output per capita would have 
declined. 

Let me now quote from page 20 of 
World Population and Food Supplies, 
1980, published by the American Society 
of Agronomy. This gives an even more 
revealing picture of what would happen 
should we bring the rate of growth of 
production in underdeveloped lands up 
to that in developed areas: 

Consider these facts. The agricultural land 
resources of the two economic regions (de- 
veloped, and underdeveloped) are approxi- 
mately the same. The 1960 population of 
the developed world was less than 0.9 billion, 
that of the less-developed world was more 
than 2 billion. The projected increase be- 
tween 1960 and 2000 for the developed world, 
according to the United Nations medium 
level projections, is 0.4 billion and that for 
the less-developed world is nearly 3 billion. 

Now let us interchange the projected 
growth in population of the two regions. 
The developed world would then absorb the 
2 billion and the less-developed world, the 
0.4 billion. The United States, with about 
one-fourth of the agricultural land resources 
of the developed world, could expect to ac- 
commodate one-fourth of the 3 billion total 
(750 million). This amounts to an addition 
of about 190 million per decade—roughly 
the equivalent of our current population 
every 10 years. 

‘This statement alone illustrates that 
the United States with all its riches 
could not stand the rate of population 
growth now taking place in the under- 
developed world. Thus we cannot es- 
cape the fact that even if we bring the 
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growth of food production in these un- 
derdeveloped areas up to what it is in 
the developed half of the world, we will 
still be fighting a losing battle in the 
war against poverty and famine—losing, 
that is, unless we do something about the 
other half of the equation—population 
growth. 

President Johnson recognized this 
problem when he said in his message to 
Congress: 

A balance between agricultural productiv- 
ity and population is necessary to prevent 
the shadow of hunger from becoming a 
nightmare of famine. 


With this bill we shall be investing 
substantial amounts in economic de- 
velopment. In his 20th anniversary 
message to the United Nations President 
Johnson stated: 

Let us act on the fact that less than five 
dollars invested in population control is 
worth a hundred dollars invested in eco- 
nomic growth. 


When experts tell us how difficult, in- 
deed almost impossible, it will be to bring 
increases in food production to under- 
developed areas up to the level of in- 
creases in population, it makes no sense 
to spend millions of dollars to feed all 
these additional hungry mouths unless 
we also render assistance to allow in- 
dividuals, if they choose to do so, to 
exert some measure of rational choice 
over just how many additional hungry 
mouths we shall have to feed every year. 
‘We must look to the causes of our prob- 
lems; if we treat only the effects we shall 
never win our battle. 

I believe that these three amendments 
will be helpful in bringing into the pic- 
ture the other side of the dual-natured 
enemy we are fighting. We must attack 
both the cause—population increasing 
faster than food supplies—and the ef- 
fect—insufficient food to feed the popu- 
lation. What is here suggested is a 
limited step, a prudent step. Let us make 
this beginning. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that there be printed at this 
point in the Recorp a summary of quo- 
tations by world leaders on the world 
population and food crisis, prepared by 
the Population Crisis Committee. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

The following quotations clearly indicate 
that most governmental, educational, and 
business leaders are agreed that a world pop- 
ulation and food crisis is imminent: 

“Let us in all our lands—including this 
land—face forthrightly the multiplying prob- 
lems of our multiplying populations and seek 
the answers to this most profound challenge 
to the future of all the world. 

“Let us act on the fact that less than $5 
invested in population control is worth $100 
invested in economic growth.’—Lyndon B. 
Johnson, June 25, 1965. 

“Along with former President Truman I am 
co-chairman of the Honorary Sponsors Coun- 
cil, Planned Parenthood-World Population. 
I accepted this position in order to demon- 
strate my recognition of the urgency of the 
entire problem and the alarming conse- 
quences that are certain to follow ite neglect. 

“I devoutly hope that necessary measures 
will be enacted into law to authorize the Fed- 
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eral Government, as well as appropriate pri- 
vate and semi-public organizations, so to co- 
operate among themselves that the necessary 
human and material resources can be 
promptly mobilized and employed to cope 
effectively with the great need of slowing 
down and finally stabilizing the growth in 
the world’s population.“ — Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, June 22, 1965. 

“No, our population cannot be allowed to 
grow at the savage rate of the present, or 
humanity will very soon revert to the darkest 
ages ... but for those of us. who do not 
want mankind to suffocate in an abyss of its 
own making—least of all our own people here 
in the Americas—for us the humane, 
Christian, economic and political solution is 
birth control—and the sooner the better.”— 
Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, former President 
of Colombia, and Chairman, First Pan- 
American Assembly on Population, August 
11, 1965. 

“This rapid growth of population creates 
frightening prospects for those looking into 
the future . . all our efforts should be di- 
rected toward the control of this menace. If 
it is not done, we are asking for total disrup- 
tion and chaos in a few years time.”—Ayub 
Khan, President of Pakistan, March 10, 1964. 

“Either we take the fullest measures both 
to raise productivity and to stabilize popu- 
lation growth, or we face disaster of an un- 
precedented magnitude.”—Dr. B. R. Sen, Di- 
rector General, United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization, March 24, 1965. 

“There can be no doubt concerning this 
long-term prognosis: Either the birth rate 
of the world must come down or the death 
rate must go back up.”—Report on “The 
Growth of World Population,” National 
Academy of Sciences, April, 1963. 

“There may still be a chance to avert a 
Malthusean disaster . . At best, the appar- 
ently unequal race between human procrea- 
tion and food production can be won only 
after an immense and prolonged struggle 
during which man will be ever more pre- 
cariously crowding the margin of safety.“ 
Dr. J. George Harrar, President of The Rocke- 
feller Foundation, Spring, 1965. 

“One thing is certain: If steps are not 
taken very soon to check or curtail this 
ominous rate of growth—food production, 
however intensified, will be unable to keep 
pace with the fast growth in population in 
many countries where bare subsistence is 
already the best that most can achieve.“ 
John H. Loudon, Chairman, Royal Dutch 
Petroleum Co., The Netherlands, September 
13, 1965. 

“Everywhere there is a growing recognition 
that this is the number one problem of the 
world. If tackling it is left too late, all our 
political and economic achievements will be 
swept away like sand castles before the ad- 
vancing tide.”—Lord Caradon, July, 1965. 

“It is evident that the rapidly worsening 
world food situation can be permanently im- 
proved only by two measures—a more rapid 
increase in food production in the develop- 
ing countries and a less rapid increase in 
population.”—Nevin S. Scrimshaw, Head, De- 
partment of Nutrition and Food Science, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Oc- 
tober 18, 1965. 

“I am convinced the world is plunging 
headlong into a crisis of catastrophic pro- 
portions and that this crisis can not be 
averted unless massive preventive action is 
started at once. The stark fact is that the 
world’s population is exploding so swiftly that 
it is outrunning man’s capacity to produce 
enough food.”—John J. Haggerty, Director, 
Project Development, AGRI Research, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., January, 1965. 

“The underdeveloped world—Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America—is on the threshold of 
the greatest famine in . This famine 
will be the most colossal catastrophe in his- 
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tory—it will affect hundreds of millions of 
people and maybe billions.”—-Dr. Raymond 
Ewell, Buffalo State University, April, 1965. 

“We live in a world of 3.4 billion human 
beings, one-half of whom do not have 
enough to eat The global food crisis 
now pending on the horizon calls for bold 
and timely action. In the simplest terms, 
the population explosion must be contained 
and world food production must be doubled 
and re-doubled.”"—-Thomas M. Ware, Chair- 
man, International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., and Chairman, American Freedom 
From Hunger Foundation, Inc. 

“If the developing nations are to escape 
widespread famine, disease, and the prospect 
of wars initiated in a final desperate effort 
for survival, one—or more probably both— 
of two things must happen: the birth rate 
must be consciously reduced to planned 
proportions; or the production of food and 
other necessities must be multiplied in rela- 
tion to the population growth rate.”—Roger 
M. Blough, Chairman of the Board, United 
States Steel Corp., November 4, 1965. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AT 10 AM. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
temorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION TOMORROW 


On request of Mr. Mansrietp, and by 
unanimous consent, all committees were 
autLorized to meet during the session of 
the Senate tomorrow until 12 o’clock 
noon. 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS IN SAIGON 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Madam President, 
some time ago in my committee, the ques- 
tion arose with the Secretary of Defense 
concerning social problems in Saigon. 

Inasmuch as the Secretary of Defense, 
I believe, has a wrong impression of con- 
ditions in Saigon, as evidenced by his 
testimony before my committee at that 
time, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post today en- 
titled “GI’s Babies Worry Vietnamese,” 
written by William Tuohy. 

I think that it will be beneficial if the 
Secretary of Defense recognizes how se- 
rious a problem the presence of so many 
American soldiers in Vietnam is. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

GI’s BABIES WORRY VIETNAMESE 
(By William Tuohy) 

Sado, August 28—American authorities 
here are concerned about the increasing 
number of illegitimate children born to U.S. 
servicemen and Vietnamese women. ‘ 

The problem is not yet of serious propor- 
tions, because the big buildup of American 

began only a year ago. 

But in the view of social welfare specialists 
here, the specter of unwanted half-caste chil- 
dren born out of wedlock could reach worri- 
pre proportions in the months and years 
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Thus Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge is 
setting up an informal committee to look in- 
to the matter. Lodge and his wife, who are 
deeply concerned with the disruption to 
Vietnamese society caused by war and the 
input of American troops, are seeking what- 
ever ways may be found to lessen the problem. 


SUBTLY COLOR-CONSCIOUS 


The situation is complicated in Vietnam, 
which is subtly color-conscious, by babies of 
American Negro fathers and Vietnamese 
mothers, 

Welfare specialists say children born of 
American-Vietnamese parents may have se- 
vere difficulties in being assimilated here. 
There are simply no estimates available of 
the number of such children—just as no 
reliable estimates exist for similar cases in 
Japan or Korea. 

Under years of French rule, thousands of 
Eurasian of “matisse” (mixture) children 
were born of French fathers and Vietnamese 
mothers—in and out of wedlock. 

But every child born of a French father 
automatically received French citizenship, 
which carried many benefits and privileges. 
Vietnamese women, therefore, often consid- 
ered themselves fortunate to have such a 
child, 

Children born of American fathers have 
no such privileges, consequently such babies 
are not looked upon as prizes. 

According to specialists, most illegitimate 
offspring so far have come from Americans 
who have set up housekeeping with Viet- 
namese women. The servicemen are in a 
position to look after and support the fam- 
ily. 
The problem grows acute when the father 
comes up for rotation home: Most Ameri- 
can servicemen or Government workers are 
in Vietnam for 12 or 18 months. 

“What happens when those men go 
home?” asks a young British woman involved 
in child-placing. 

The woman adds: “What happens when 
these girls begin to lose their looks? Bar 
girls are early blooming, but they fade and 
wither quickly. Then the child becomes a 
burden, a millstone who may jeopardize her 
chances of marriage. That's when the child 
is in danger.” 

Beyond the matter of mixed children, 
there is the broader problem of Vietnamese 
orphans in general, some of whom are 
adopted by Americans, 

Tronically, well-meaning American serv- 
icemen are sometimes responsible for the 
large number of children in orphanages. 

SAME PROBLEM IN KOREA 

Says a U.S. official, The GIs did this in 
Korea, too. They come in and say, ‘What 
can we do? Let’s build an orphanage.’ 

“Pretty soon the orphanage is filled up. 
Parents in the neighborhood send their chil- 
dren because they think they will get free 
food and clothing, and they will. 

“But it is not good in this country to 
separate children from the family group, 
and, besides, what happens when the sery- 
icemen leave?” 

The American aid mission is becoming in- 
creasingly involved in the social welfare 
function, though specialists add: 

“This is really a Vietnamese problem. All 
we can do is assist and advise. Right now 
we're just beginning to look at the broad 
problem of children without parents.” 

As more U.S. troops arrive in Vietnam, the 
more specific problem of illegitimate, un- 
wanted children of American-Vietnamese 
couples will grow more acute, say officials, 
particularly as troops shift from combat to 
garrison duty. 

It is this complex, touchy problem that 
the informal committee set up by Ambassa- 
dor Lodge will try to deal with. 
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“This question is a source of concern to 
us,” says one U.S. Embassy official. “And, 
frankly, we don’t have a very satisfactory 
method of handling it.” 


NEED FOR 12-MILE FISHERY ZONE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Madam President, 
I have been to this floor many times in 
recent months to speak on the problems 
facing this Nation as the result of foreign 
fishing off our shores and the critical 
nature of this growing threat. I have 
spoken often of our need for a world 
fisheries conference; our need for bilat- 
eral discussions and agreements with the 
Soviet Union; our need for a keener 
awareness of ocean resource values; our 
need for higher level consideration of 
general fishery matters; and our need 
for better understanding of the coastal 
fishery threat. 

There is mild reward in the token 
progress I view in some of these areas, 
though in most the action seems to be 
tedious and resentful, if not altogether 
too late. i 

Madam President, it is high time this 
administration awakened to the realities 
of the fishery world. This Nation was 
once No. 2 in world production of fish- 
eries; today, we are a doubtful fifth, and 
the present attitude of this administra- 
tion offers little hope for measurable 
change. 

On May 18 of this year, I called for 
Commerce Committee hearings on S. 
2218, legislation to establish a 12-mile 
fishery zone off the U.S. coast. It was 
legislation which we had purposely with- 
held in deference to some segments of 
the American fishing industry who now 
catch their fish off other nations’ shores, 
particularly off South America. It was 
legislation, in my opinion, which was 
long overdue. 

As of June 1 of this year, there were 
122 nations in the United Nations 
system. Of this total, 23 nations have 
no coastline. Of the 91 coastal nations, 
about which our State Department has 
information—and frankly, I am at a loss 
to explain why our State Department is 
unable to determine jurisdiction for 
8 coastal nations—49 nations have a 
12-mile fishery jurisdiction. Of the 
remaining 42, only 15 nations, including 
ourselves, claim only 3 miles. Ten na- 
tions claim more than 3, but less than 
12, and 17 nations claim more than 12 
miles. 

Madam President, I was amazed and 
shocked at the total indifference of po- 
sition expressed by the agencies of this 
administration at our hearings on S. 
2218. It is true that no Government 
agency appeared in opposition to the leg- 
islation, but it is equally true that anyone 
reading that hearing record could not 
help but conclude that this administra- 
tion does not seem very interested in 
protecting its resources. 

Here is an area of 120,000 square 
miles—an area the size of the State of 
New Mexico—lying readily available to 
the plunder of more than a dozen fishing 
nations of the world who do not observe 
conservation. And our Government 
seems reluctant to take down the wel- 
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come sign. This is not just a problem 
to our helpless commercial fishermen— 
nor is it merely a problem for our grow- 
ing legion of ocean recreational fisher- 
men—it is a problem and a question of 
broad national interest and indeed, na- 
tional respect. 

The witness from the State Depart- 
ment who appeared before our commit- 
tee spoke of the strengthening of the 
200-mile claims of South American na- 
tions as the result of passage of a 12- 
mile bill by this Nation. Are we afraid 
of establishing some sort of precedence 
in the world fishing community? How 
can you lead a trend when 66 of the 91 
nations reported are already at 12 or be- 
yond? How can you strengthen some- 
body else’s unreasonable claim by 
leaving the minority of 15 to join the 
preponderant group of 66? 

I asked the State Department witness 
if our clinging to the antiquated 3-mile 
zone had taken 1 mile off the Chilean, 
Ecuadorian, or Peruvian claims for 200 
miles. He admitted it had not. I asked 
him if our continuance would assure the 
removal of even 1 mile off those claims. 
He admitted it would not. 

Madam President, we have just up- 
graded our fishery position in the De- 
partment of State. I have worked long 
and diligently for this change, but the 
ambassadorial status of our new nego- 
tiator at the bargaining table is not 
going to be very impressive to the na- 
tions sitting on the other side when his 
supporting lifeline from home is predi- 
cated on a position of fear and weakness. 

Madam President, some of those re- 
sources the administration regarded so 
smugly as undamaged and unthreatened 
back on May 18 could not be included in 
a survey today. They could not be listed, 
even as potential, because they virtually 
do not exist. Some of our Federal fish- 
ery Officials are now seeing the light and 
I have asked the Departments of State 
and Interior to reexamine their weak 
and indifferent positions of last May in 
the light of new realities, 

Madam President, I repeat: It is time 
this administration awakened to the re- 
alities of the fishery world. 

Last week, an Oregon fishery scientist 
positively identified several tons of 
salmon aboard the Soviet catcher vessel 
Kahhovko. This scientist and our Fed- 
eral fishery experts were astounded, 
though our commercial and sports fish- 
ermen have been reporting this condi- 
tion for months. The Kahhovko was in 
a position 10 miles west of Long Beach, 
Wash. Whether he took the salmon 
closer to shore I do not know, but he 
was inside this 12-mile fishery zone we 
are talking about. The thousands of 
commercial salmon trollers and recrea- 
tional charter vessels who seek the 
coastal fisheries off Washington and 
Oregon are not indifferent to this ques- 
tion of jurisdiction. 

We have a new Pacific hake fishmeal 
plant in my State at Aberdeen. That 
plant opened its doors last July, just fol- 
lowing the arrival of the more than 100- 
boat fleet of the Soviet Union. The Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries assurance 
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of more than adequate Pacific hake 
stocks offshore is no longer valid. That 
fleet is supplying Pacific hake to the 
plant from inside 12 miles, and the an- 
ticipated production for their first year 
will probably not exceed 20 percent of 
what they had planned as a break even” 
tonnage. 

Off the State of Oregon, again in the 
wake of the Soviet fleet, trawlers seeking 
perch report a virtual marine desert and 
the production is just 11 percent of what 
it was for the same periods last year. 

And even more tragic, Madam Presi- 
dent, up in the Bering Sea, off Senator 
Bar TLetr’s State, the yellow tail flounder 
fishery—boasted by Japan and the Soviet 
Union as the world’s largest floundery 
fishery—is now in an admitted state of 
depletion. The Soviets point the finger 
at Japan, I do not think it makes rauch 
difference. At Moscow, 3 weeks ago, 
Russian negotiators admitted that this 
fishery had been over exploited by a 
factor of three times its sustainable yield. 

The Soviet Union refers to the Japa- 
nese high seas salmon fishery as bar- 
baric.” But the Soviets are apparently 
taking American salmon in a similar 
fashion. 

Just about the time this year the Japa- 
nese were employing their annual high 
seas salmon fishery at 175° west longi- 
tude under a loophole in the terms of the 
North Pacific treaty, that nation’s fishery 
agency made an interesting statement 
which was reported here in America by 
our Embassy in Tokyo. The statement 
said: 

In late June, the Japanese Fisheries Agency 
released a statement to the effect that the 
fishery resources close to Japan have been 
greatly depleted due to “reckless fishing.” 
For this reason, the Agency said, it is essen- 
tial that Japan develop new fishing areas 
around the world. 


Just a week ago a Japanese explora- 
tory side trawler joined the Soviet fleet 
off my State to help write the obituary of 
the Pacific hake. Since then, the same 
Japanese fisheries agency had announced 
the licensing of four more trawlers to 
proceed immediately to the hake 
grounds. 

When Japan has fished out our re- 
sources, who is next? This is the heart 
of the conservation matter. The extent 
and reproductive capacity of certain spe- 
cies are not known with precision and 
may not be capable of being determined. 
What is known is that species can be 
overfished and suddenly and dramati- 
cally decline at great cost. This gives the 
coastal nation a special obligation to 
protect and preserve fishery resources. 
The 1958 Geneva Convention recognizes 
this fact, our own expenditures on fishery 
research and development recognizes 
this fact; all those countries who have 
extended their fishery jurisdiction rec- 
ognize this—and yet the administration 
will not face up to even minimal conser- 
vation responsibilities. 

This is a conservation matter. It is 
not a case of fighting foreign devils or 
subsidy or trade protection. We have to 
make a decision now that determines 
whether or not all countries are going to 
be able to use the marine environment, 


‘example of fishery indifference. 
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In Moscow, 3 weeks ago, our nego- 
tiators found themselves on the short 
end of a scientific debate as to the extent 
of the Pacific hake and Pacific Ocean 
perch resources. Our hake vessels were 
returning to port empty, our Oregon 
trawl fleet was landing only 11 percent 
of the 1965 perch production, but we did 
not have the “scientific” evidence as to 
the size of the stocks. 

Madam President, this is just another 
Why 
did we not have this information? Was 
the Soviet and Japanese arrival off our 
coasts a surprise? It certainly was no 
surprise to me. 

The House this week was considering 
Senate Joint Resolution 29, legislation to 
try and survey these adjacent stocks. If 
approved, the survey will be useful to 
some of our resources, but can we expect 
it to warm the hearts of the commercial 
fishermen and sportsmen of Oregon, 
Washington, and Alaska? Indeed there 
are many on the Atlantic coast who will 
also find the measure hopelessly overdue. 
And they will ask as I have, “Why was 
this not done before?” 

Madam President, the 12-mile fishery 
zone legislation is late also. But it can 
still be in time to save thousands of tons 
of valuable marine resources and to re- 
serve 120,000 square miles of potential 
fishery area as a part of our American 
heritage, 

If the 12-mile fishery zone legislation 
fails in the 89th Congress, the sin of fail- 
ure will rest squarely with this admin- 
istration and I, for one, will not raise a 
finger in its defense. If it fails, it will be 
government by minority, sacrifice of the 
American coastal fisherman, and an in- 
delible mark against fishery progress. 

But it will be more than that, Madam 
President, it will be the sacrifice of a part 
of the deserved heritage of our children 
and our children’s children, and we will 
have forfeited our right to a claim for 
posture in the world fisheries community. 

This country was once before con- 
fronted with an invasion of our fishery 
resources by nations unwilling to observe 
conservation. That we still have these 
resources is directly attributable to the 
forceful and forthright action of Presi- 
dent Truman. We enjoy a powerful 
legacy from President Truman in other 
fields, why not in fisheries? Why is this 
administration less aggressive? 

Indifference which breeds inaction and 
defeat is as dangerous as violent opposi- 
tion, and there will be many like myself 
who will be eternally unforgiving, 


CRIME WAVE WEAKENS AMERICA; 
CITIZENS MUST MEET THE CHAL- 
LENGE; RESPECT FOR LAW AND 
ORDER MUST BE TAUGHT AND 
PRACTICED 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 

newspapers, magazines, and television 

dramatize the wave of crime and rioting 
which have been sweeping across the 

United States. 

It is a repulsive condition, but it is a 
fact which we must confront, even 
though, apparently, we would rather de- 
bate economic issues. 
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And, understandably, we are con- 
cerned with our continuing commitment 
against Communism, especially the war 
in Vietnam. 

We cannot ignore the issues involving 
the economic life of the citizenry and the 
country; nor should there be an inclina- 
tion on our part to neglect in any degree 
the fight against Communist aggression 
and Communistic expansion efforts. 

But the crime wave and rioting de- 
mand high priorities, too—much higher 
priority attention than we have been 
subscribing as individuals, as families, 
and as a democratic society. 

It is my duty, as a public official, to 
help focus attention on this problem, 
whether the audience is labor, manage- 
ment, professional, or broadly repre- 
sentative of the public, including my col- 
leagues in the U.S. Senate. 

Madam President, the crime problem 
is not generated by any one group or 
class or creed or race. 

There has been wild rioting in and on 
the fringes of ghettos, but we know that 
crime is not confined to the tenements 
of our large cities. 

For there has also been rioting in the 
mansions of the wealthy on Long Island 
and in the suburbs of Chicago. Indeed, 
crime at its worst—in massacre propor- 
tions—was perpetrated on eight nurses in 
a relatively quiet suburb of Chicago. 
One killer on that night caused more fa- 
talities, but less property damage, than 
did the rioting, arson, and looting by 
mobs in so-called ghetto sections of that 
great midwestern city. And it was a 
university campus that was the scene of 
a heinous crime which claimed at least 
16 lives of police officers, students, and 
other citizens, when they and 32 other 
wounded persons came within range of 
a single sharpshooting sniper. 

These shocking crimes may be isolated 
instances of extremity. But the dimen- 
sions of the nationwide problem are 
alarming. Ponder these questions: 

Why have the crime rates in this coun- 
try been soaring, and why—especially 
since 1960—has the yearly total of crimes 
increased by 47 percent? 

Why is crime growing nearly six times 
as fast as population? 

With recent massacres, and with riot- 
ing, arson, and looting added to other 
types of crimes, is it not a fact that we 
are in a national crisis while, at the same 
time, we are in a war against Communist 
aggression in Vietnam? 

Is it not time that we take drastic and 
comprehensive action against homeland 
crime, while also giving attention to do- 
mestic economics, foreign aid, and mili- 
tary assistance? 

Again, I call attention to the substan- 
tial commitment of our manpower in 
southeast Asia. They are fighting for 
a just cause. We must not renege on 
this commitment, nor dare we fail to 
support fully our men serving in the ful- 
fillment of this commitment. 

The need is prevalent, too, for turning 
back the crime wave, including the riots, 
many of which are racially inspired. It 
is time that we pay as much attention— 
really more attention—to the moral, 
medical, and sociological problems in- 
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herent in the crime wave as we are de- 
voting to the mercenary aspects of our 
society. 

More than 2,780,000 serious crimes 
were reported during 1965; a 6-percent 
increase over 1964. There were 14 vic- 
tims of serious crime per 1,000 inhabit- 
ants in 1965; an increase of 5 percent 
over 1964 and 35 percent over 1960. 

There were more than 5,600 murders, 
34,700 aggravated assaults with a gun, 
and over 68,400 armed robberies in 1965. 
There were 118,900 robberies, 1,173,000 
burglaries, 2,500,000 larcenies, and 486,- 
600 auto thefts. They resulted in total 
property stolen in excess of $1 billion. 

The problem is not limited to any par- 
ticular geographical region, nor to the 
large urban areas, although they remain 
the largest contributor to the increasing 
crime rate. When viewed geographical- 
ly all regions experienced crime increases 
in 1965, with a rise of 10 percent in the 
Western States, 8 percent in the North- 
eastern States, and 4 percent in the 
North, Central, and Southern States. All 
city population groups had increases in 
1965, led by a 7T-percent rise in the group 
of cities having less than 50,000 inhabit- 
ants. The group with 500,000 or more 
Population showed a 4-percent upward 
trend. City groups in the intermediate 
population range from 50,000 to 500,000 
had increases from 4 to 6 percent. Sub- 
urban areas with an 8 percent rise again 
had a sharper percentage increase in the 
volume of crime than cities over 250,000 
population, which were up 4 percent as 
a group, and rural areas which were up 
3 percent. 

There apparently is widespread official 
agreement among police commissioners, 
mayors, public prosecutors, and judges, 
that the causes of the crime problem are 
to be located deep in the American so- 
ciety—and that the final answers are not 
to be found solely in more police officers 
and better courts. 

Fundamentally, the “public attitude” 
is blamed for causing crime to reach 
nearly out-of-control proportions. 

One report on an analysis of the prob- 
lem noted that “a spirit of lawlessness” 
and a “contempt for law and order” 
seem to be growing among people in 
America, 

A “breakdown in family life” is rec- 
ognized, and the charge frequently is 
heard that parents are failing in too 
many places and too often to discipline 
their children. 

Let us look first. to something most of 
us would rather dismiss, but which we 
cannot overlook: That most basic and 
most important of all institutions—the 
family. It is more the victim than the 
cause of our problem. In the final 
analysis, it is the solution to the predica- 
ment in which we find ourselves. 

It is here that the first corrective steps 
must be taken, for it is here that the 
seeds of lawlessness are often born. 

One out of every nine juveniles will 
find himself in court before he reaches 
the age of 18; in suburbia, the fastest 
growing segment of our population, 54 
percent of all those arrested for serious 
crimes are under 18; and, as an indica- 
tion of our lack of progress in this fleld, 
arrests of persons under 18 for serious 
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crimes increased 47 percent in 1965 over 
1960. The increase in this age group’s 
population for the same period was only 
17 percent. 4 

I doubt if there will be a reversal in 
this trend until we realize that rules 
which are broken during childhood be- 
come laws that are broken in adulthood. 

Small offenses uncorrected in the 
home lead to much larger offenses, and 
ultimately, to the commission of a seri- 
ous crime. 

The American people must stop the 
high-speed pursuit of the almighty dol- 
lar, the extra emphasis on business and 
community affairs, and on the social 
whirl; it is important that we return to 
the basic fundamentals of love, under- 
standing, responsibility, and respect for 
the rights of others. When we have done 
so, we Will reverse the crime wave trend— 
but not until then. 

Children need a framework of rules, 
supported by discipline, under which to 
live. They need parents who take time 
to talk with them, counsel with them, 
and encourage them. Without discipline 
and counsel, our children will meander 
in their own way, pampered and in- 
dulged, not knowing how far they can 
or should go, not prepared for life in an 
orderly society, expecting the privileges 
of that society but unwilling and unpre- 
pared to shoulder the responsibilities ex- 
pected of them. 

“Moral values” are described as de- 
teriorating. 

“Civil rights leaders” are accused in 
some quarters of contributing to con- 
tempt for law by telling minority racial 
groups that they have a right to resist 
laws they consider to be unjust. 

This Nation is devoted to freedom un- 
der the law, not to anarchy. Whether 
the tactics be advocated by demagogs 
in the civil rights movement or Ku Klux 
Klan bigots, the ends of neither group 
justify the means that it employs. 

Violence“ is seen to be gaining wide 
acceptance as a way for people to express 
frustration and resentment—and riots 
are viewed as a natural product of civil 
rights gripes, feelings of frustration, and 
resentment. I realize the feelings of 
despair which must burden those persons 
in our population who have lesser op- 
portunities to live constructive lives. I 
have worked earnestly to help such citi- 
zens. But perverted power, based on 
any color or creed, is the way to weaken 
ae cause rather than to strengthen 

One metropolitan police official of long 
experience says the “national crisis in 
crime” really is nationwide and is a na- 
tionwide sickness, with every big city in 
the United States being infected. And 
he emphasizes that in this instance he 
is not talking about the types of orga- 
nized crime which existed in prior times, 
such as during the prohibition era. He 
declares that the condition is really 
worse today under “unorganized” 
crime—the kind described as that which 
touches everybody and jeopardizes the 
safety of people in the streets, in the 
schools, in their homes, in their places of 
business. 

The same police official notes that 
crimes often seem to be committed out 
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of sheer savagery, and this he calls 
“something new in American life“ -an 
outgrowth of the decline in respect for 
law and order. 

The police commissioner of Detroit 
warns that: 

Our way of life has changed. The sense 
of values has changed. The family unit is 
disintegrating. There is no one to teach 
values and common decency, This isn’t a 
job to turn over to the school or the 
church. The family has to do it. 


He is right—the family must do it. 

Stated another way, a member of the 
President’s Crime Study Commission 
asserted that: 

We are living in a society that is entirely 
too tolerant of law violations and law 
violators. 


And, he says: 

It may be that parents are becoming in- 
creasingly derelict in not implanting in their 
children a keener sense of right and wrong. 


I recommend that we underscore the 
Presidential adviser’s determined decla- 
ration: 

The attitude that people can select which 
laws or court orders to obey or defy is 
cancerously dangerous. 


Indeed, our obedience of the law is 
inherent in liberty. 

The same official I mentioned earlier is 
the authority for the observation. that: 

One cause of the general decline in respect 
for law and order is the kind of agitation 
that often is cloaked in respectability as 
agitation for “rights.” It isn't hard to bring 
young people—to a point that explodes into 
mass lawlessness. 


They must be dissuaded. They must 
be counseled wisely. They must be 
educated. 

I have been a consistent supporter of 
the principle that all citizens are entitled 
to equal treatment under the law, but 
even in the struggle for civil rights, I feel 
strongly that it is not a part of the 
struggle for those rights to throw rocks 
or bottles at police or to throw fire bombs 
and bricks at stores. Sheer hoodlumism, 
vandalism, and looting must be treated 
for what it is—defiance of the law. 

In truth, we must appraise and reap- 
praise our personal goals to an even 
greater degree than our national and 
international goals. We should commit 
ourselves to a sense of values and a set of 
values which include always the dis- 
ciplines of the mind and the body. There 
is no truly worthwhile achievement 
wrougnt which is conceived and con- 
cluded on deceit and mere destruction. 
We must remember—and never forget 
it—that the cutting of corners—the 
sneak play—are but shoddy substitutes 
for integrity and endeavor. Yes, we 
must build a better society on work and 
honor and justice. 

The rights of individuals should be 
protected, but this must be balanced with 
the security of the society. 

Abraham Lincoln spoke on the sub- 
ject of law with eloquence and wisdom 
when he said: 

Let every American, every lover of liberty, 
every well-wisher to his posterity, swear by 
the blood of the Revolution, never to vio- 
late in the least particular, the laws of the 
country. Let every man remember that to 
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violate the law is to trample on the blood 
of his father and to tear the character of 
his own and his chil liberty. Let 
reverence for the laws be breathed by every 
American mother, to the lisping babe that 
prattles on her lap—let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries and in colleges; let 
it be written in primers, spelling books, and 
in Almanacs; let it be preached from the 
pulpit, proclaimed in legislative halls, and 
enforced in courts of justice. And, in short 
let it become the political religion of the 
nation; and let the old and young, rich and 
poor, the grave and gay, of all sexes, tongues 
and colors and conditions, sacrifice unceas- 
ingly upon its altars. 


Would that we realize the truth of 
those words, and that we toil unceasing- 
ly to make them a reality in our times. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF TRAFFIC 
BRANCH OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA COURT OF GENERAL 
SESSIONS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2263), an act to establish a Traffic 
Branch of the District of Columbia Court 
of General Sessions and to provide for 
the appointment to such court of five ad- 
ditional judges, which were, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That section 11-902 (a) of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by striking out 
“fifteen” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“twenty”. 

Sec. 2. Section 11-1701(a) of the District 
of Columbia Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new para- 
graphs: 

“(8) A judge receiving retirement salary 
pursuant to this section shall be entitled, 
for any period for which he performs full- 
time judicial duties under this subsection to 
receive the salary of the office in which he 
performs such duties, but there shall be de- 
ducted from such salary an amount equal 
to his retirement salary for such period. 

“(9) A judge of the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals or the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions who has retired 
prior to the effective date of section 306 of 
the Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964 
shall receive an increase in the retirement 
salary to which he is otherwise entitled un- 
der this section in the same percentage as 
the increase in salaries provided in section 
306 (1) (2) and section 306(i) (3) of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Act of 1964 for judges 
who are serving on the effective date of such 
section 306 on the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals and the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions.” 

Sec,.3. The increases in compensation au- 
thorized by the amendments of this Act shall 
be retroactive to July 1, 1964. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act relating to the composition of 
the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions, and to increase the retire- 
ment salaries of certain judges, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill—S. 2263— 
to establish a traffic branch of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general ses- 
sions and to provide for the appointment 

‘to such court of five additional judges, 
with amendments. 

Madam President, in explanation of 
my amendments, may I advise the Senate 
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that this bill, with the adoption of the 
amendments proposed, will increase from 
15 to 20 the number of associate judges 
in the District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions. 3 

This court is a unique judicial institu- 
tion, performing functions normally han- 


dled by both municipal and State courts. 


It operates in two divisions, civil and 
criminal, and is further organized into 
the landlord and tenant. court, traffic 
court, the domestic relations branch, and 
the small claims and conciliation branch. 

Presently, the court of general sessions 
is laboring under serious and substantial 
criminal and civil caseloads and docket 
delays. The rise of crime in the District 
is reflected in a record number of crim- 
inal court actions. Congress 2 years ago 
enlarged the work of this court by in- 
creasing its civil jurisdiction from $3,000 
to $10,000. 

This legislation has the support of the 
District of Columbia Board of Commis- 
sioners, the bar associations of the Dis- 
trict, and the committee at hearings 
heard no opposition. 

Madam President, I hope that the Sen- 
ate will adopt my amendments in order 
that this legislation can move toward 
final enactment. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I rise 
to commend the Senator from Nevada 


. [Mr. Bree] not for his amendments but 


for the arrangement he worked out with 
the House making it possible to have a 
so-called judges bill for the District of 
Columbia. The inadequacy of the num- 
ber of judges on the District of Columbia 
and the court of general sessions is well 
known by those who are familiar with 
law enforcement policies in the District. 

Perhaps I am personally biased in my 
enthusiasm for the bill, because the five- 
man judge proposal was an amendment I 
offered earlier in discussion on the bill. 
I proposed that of five judges, two be 
used as traffic court judges and that eve- 
ning sessions be allowed. As the discus- 
sion went on, I became convinced, 
Madam President, that if we obtained 
the five judges, the chief judge would 
have discretionary authority to decide 
that if he wanted to assign any of them 
to traffic court for night sessions, he 
would have authority to do so. 

The Senator from Nevada had made 
clear that he did not favor that part of 
my amendment. I was perfectly willing 
to let experience prove whether it was 
needed for that kind of court. There 
is no question that there is need for the 
five judges. In fact, I think that is the 
minimum number that should be pro- 
vided in order to relieve the bench of the 
overload in the District of Columbia from 
which it now suffers. 

I think that the Senator from Nevada 
is also to be commended for another 
feasible compromise which he worked 
out in his discussions with the House 
Members; namely, in regard to payment 
for retired judges who have been called 
back by the chief judge to serve on the 
District court without in any way run- 
ning afoul of what I think is a very im- 
portant principle that must be pro- 
tected—that is, to see to it that the chief 
judge of the court of general sesions does 
not, in effect, take over presidential 
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powers when it comes to appointing 
judges to the District courts. 

We had a case, as I have said before 
on the floor of the Senate, in which a 
judge was called back to sit as a retired 
judge for long periods of each year in 
excess of the 60-day period, which the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. BIBLE] has 
worked out by way of compromise in the 
proposed legislation: 

After all, the chief judge has the au- 
thority to call a man back for a 60-day 
period, but he should not serve beyond 
the 60-day period. Of course, I have 
always held that the judge should be 
paid for the pcriod of time he works in 
the 60-day period which is made avail- 
able under the compromise. 

But it does make perfectly clear that 
is the extent of the service for which 
the retired judse can be called upon to 
sit. If it were not for that provision, 
there would be retired judges serving for 
extended periods of time when, in my 
judgment, Congress should decide 
whether or not there is a need for more 
judges and ther. pass legislation provid- 
ing for it, and let the President make the 
appointments, and mot the presiding 
judge. 

As a member of the District of Colum- 
bia Committee, I want the RECORD to 


show my complete approval of what I 


think is a very acceptable bill which the 
chairman of the committee has worked 
out, and I enthusiastically support it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments of the Senate to the House 
amendments will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read the 
Senate amendn.ents as follows: 

On pages 1 and 2 of the House en 
amendments strike out all of sections 2 
and 3. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
relating to the composition of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the House 
amendments with the Senate amend- 
ments. 

The House amendments, with Senate 
amendments, were agreed to. 

Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, I ap- 
preciate the action just taken on the 
amendments, and I appreciate the senti- 
ments expressed by the Senator from 
Oregon. We have had some difficulties 
in working the bills out. I think we have 
come to a satisfactory conclusion. 

I concur in the sentiments expressed 
by the Senator from Oregon. The re- 
tirement problem is one we have had be- 
fore us for several years, insofar as con- 
cerns retirement of judges from the 
general sessions court. It seems to me 
the solution we have reached is a fair 
and equitable one. I think the problem 
we encountered with a particular situa- 
tion 2 or 3 years ago will not occur with 
the five additional judges. It should 
have been remedied before. 

I have reason to believe that the House 
of Representatives will accept the bill 
which will be sent to it. I hope it will 
pass it immediately and that the judges 
will be appointed in the immediate fu- 
ture in order to provide the court with 
the number of judges it needs to take 
care of its business. 
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ADJOURNMENT TO TOMORROW AT 
10 A.M. 
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the Senate, in accordance with the pre- 
vious order, I move that the Senate stand 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.) the Senate 


Mr. BIBLE. Madam President, unless adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow adjourned until tomorrow, Tuesday, Au- 


there is further business to come before 


morning. 


gust 30, 1966, at 10 a.m. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY HELSTOSKI 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
supported House Report No. 1869, the re- 
port of the committee of conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. I was 
pleased to support H.R. 14810 in its orig- 
inal form and was opposed to reducing 
the amount of the capital grant authori- 
zation and to limiting it to 1 year only. 
The report under consideration extended 
the capital grant authority at an annual 
rate of $150 million a year for 2 years. 

House Report No. 1869 will continue 
and expand the urban mass transporta- 
tion programs begun under the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 for 2 
more years. In that bill, Congress, for 
the first time, provided for Federal grants 
to State and local bodies to help in pur- 
chasing the capital facilities necessary 
for urban mass transportation. This 
program has more than proved its value. 
Many urban mass transportation com- 
panies and systems, both public and pri- 
vate, have been given a new lease on 
life, but many more are in serious diffi- 
culty and face bankruptcy. It is my 
sincere conviction that this program 
must continue. 

I am strongly in fayor of the other 
provisions of the report which remain 
the same as those of H.R. 14810 as passed 
by this body on August 16. Thus, sec- 
tion 3 of the report would authorize in- 
creased grant funds to finance research, 
development, and demonstration proj- 
ects. Such increases are justified by the 
growing number of communities willing 
to concentrate planning resources on the 
problems of modern urban transporta- 
tion and the increased transit problems 
of the cities. 

Section 4 of the report directs the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Department of Com- 
merce to cooperate in thorough research 
into new systems of urban transporta- 
tion. Such initiative is long overdue, and 
the joint effort of the two Departments 
superbly characterizes the spirit of this 
legislation—that urban transit must be 
fully integrated into the metropolitan 
complex through comprehensive plan- 
ning. A 5-year research program is 
planned which will look into alternatives 
to the inadequate urban mass transpor- 
tation systems deteriorating daily under 
constant overloading. I was most happy 
to support this attempt to coordinate re- 


search and development of new modes of 
urban transportation. 

The fifth section of the report further 
carries through the purpose of this legis- 
lation by authorizing grants, up to two- 
thirds of cost, to localities preparing sur- 
veys and research on comprehensive 
planning of urban transportation sys- 
tems. 

Finally I would like to announce I 
supported the provisions which origi- 
nated in the other body and were in- 
cluded in the report under consideration. 
A new section 10 has been proposed to 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 
1964 which would authorize the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants to public bodies to provide 
up to 100 graduate level fellowships per 
year in mass transportation studies. 
The new section 11 would authorize the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment to make grants to public or pri- 
vate institutions of higher learning to as- 
sist research programs, and management 
and research personnel training pro- 
grams, in urban mass transportation, 
with the amount of such grants being 
limited to $3 million per year. Finally a 
new provision, section 15 of the report 
under consideration, directs the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to reallocate sums not used in any 
fiscal year within the present 12% -per- 
cent limitation, and authorizes the Sec- 
retary to make grants—without regard 
to such limitation—up to a total of $12,- 
500,000 in States where more than two- 
thirds of the maximum grants permitted 
under the 12 ½-percent rule has been 
obligated. This provision will liberalize 
the allocation of grants and allow areas 
with especially acute problems to re- 
ceive more funds. 

The urban mass transportation pro- 
gram under the 1964 act has more than 
proved its worth in the 2 years of its 
existence. More and more States, cities, 
towns, and other local public bodies have 
been turning to it for assistance in meet- 
ing their mass transportation problems. 
In many cases the situation has become 


‘so acute that only the assistance provided 


by the act has enabled local authorities 
to avoid a complete and total breakdown 
of transit service. This situation has not 
changed although much progress has 
been made under the present program. 
The rate at which applications for 
transit aid are being received has grown 
to an annual level of $200 million. House 
Report No. 1869 merely continues the 
existing program for 2 years with the 
same annual authorization of $150 mil- 
lion. Surely this is a minimum operat- 
ing level if this program is to continue to 
benefit our people as it has shown it can. 
This report will continue a program 
which is already contributing in an im- 
portant way to the solution of a problem, 


and it will improve that program in 
modest but significant respects. At this 
time, I think that it is the best we can 
expect; but we cannot accept less. 


Fight Pollution: Drive To Save Lake Erie 
Gains Momentum 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. RICHARD D. McCARTHY 


OP NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent letter to the editor of the Buffalo 
Evening News, Mr. Donald E. Saville of 
New Freeman Road, Orchard Park, N.Y., 
cited the grossly polluted condition of 
western New York streams, lakes, and 
rivers and declared: 

Our local, state and national politicians 
are all giving a lot of lip and lung service, 
but what’s being done? Are there any in- 
vestigations to determine who are the of- 
fenders? Are there any laws in effect to 
prevent further contamination? 

I get the feeling some politicos feel that 
public indignation will do the trick in mak- 
ing available large sums of public funds. 
This should not be necessary. 

How bad will it have to get? What a 
legacy for our children! 

What plans and action are now in force to 
correct these conditions? Let’s not wait for 
Albany or Washington. By then, it will be 
too late. 

If it is this bad this year, what will it be 
like next year? As I see it, if there are any 
intelligent plans in this area to correct our 
polluted waters, they are being kept a secret. 


For the benefit of Mr. Saville and the 
many other residents of the district I 
represent, I should like to list six major 
steps taken by the Congress, the execu- 
tive branch, the people of New York and 
myself in the past 2 years to attack the 
acute problem of water pollution. 

1. SEAT ON HOUSE PUBLIC WORKS COMMITTEE 

In my initial bid for Congress in 1964, 
I pledged that, if elected, I would act to 
stop the uncontrolled pollution of Lake 
Erie. Immediately after my election, I 
sought to discover how I might redeem 
this pledge. I learned that the laws re- 
lating to water pollution are written in 
the House Public Works Committee. 
With the aid of the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. KEOGH], a 
member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, I was assigned to this important 


committee. 


2. STRONGER ANTIPOLLUTION LEGISLATION 

Study soon disclosed that stronger leg- 
islation was needed. Fortunately, such 
stronger legislation had been introduced 
by the distinguished 1 from 
Minnesota [Mr. BLATNIK] and others. 
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In my first speech in the House, I joined 
them in introducing this legislation— 
the Water Quality Act of 1965. Excel- 
lent as this proposed legislation was, I 
believed that more funds were needed in 
it for the construction of pollution abat- 
ing sewage treatment plants. And I 
sponsored an amendment adding $100 
million to it. My amendment, which 
was adopted, also provides that where a 
State, such as my own State of New 
York, provides 30 percent of the cost of a 
sewage plant, the Federal ceiling can be 
raised to a full 30 percent of the total 
cost. Another Key provision of the 1965 
Water Quality Act is the requirement 
that States must establish water quality 
standards for interstate bodies of water. 
This assures States that their own anti- 
pollution efforts will not be undone by 
the laxity of other States sharing the 
water. 
3. STRICT ENFORCEMENT 


With stronger legislation moving to- 
ward enactment, I joined forces with the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] 
in requesting the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to inaugurate 
Federal enforcement procedures for all 
of Lake Erie. Michigan had already be- 
gun to move on this. Ohio, Indiana, and 
Pennsylvania joined in. Finally, some- 
what reluctantly, New York agreed to 
participate. And on June 22, 1966, all 
the States agreed to a deadline of Janu- 
ary 1, 1970, for completion of construc- 
tion of needed pollutior. control facili- 
ties by both industries and municipali- 
ties. 

At the June conference, Federal En- 
forcement Chief Murray Stein expressed 
confidence that Lake Erie can be cleaned 
up in 4 to 5 years. He said: 

I am confident that ...an active pro- 
gram, if carried out, will do the job and stop 
pollution of Lake Erie. 

4. MORE MONEY 


While estimates vary as to the cost of 
this tremendous undertaking, most ex- 
perts agree that it will cost about $20 
billion to save Lake Erie. That is $20 
billion to be spent by Federal, State, and 
local governments and private industries 
for pollution abatement facilities. New 
Yorkers, taking the lead in necessary 
action by the States, last fall voted 4 to 
1 in favor of a $1 billion bond issue to 
cover New York’s share of the war on 
pollution. Congress now is completing 
action on a sharply increased, multi- 
billion dollar program to provide Federal 
funds to get this huge job done. A key 
section of the new legislation—and one 
which I fought for—provides for Federal 
reimbursement, to States like New York 
which choose to prefinance the Federal 
Government’s 30 percent share of pollu- 
tion abatement plants. Another key 
section provides that the Federal share 
can rise to 50 percent if the facility is 
parky of a federally approved basinwide 
* 5. INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 

Since Lake Erie is an international 
body of water, the coordinated efforts of 
both the United States and Canada are 
necessary to a successful drive to end 
pollution. Consequently, in communica- 
tions with the executive branch, I heve 
stressed this need. And President John- 
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son, sharply aware of the problems, Las 
accelerated this process both in meet- 
ings with Prime Minister Pearson and 
through the International Joint Com- 
mission—the binational body set up by a 
1909 treaty signed by the two nations. 

6. PRESIDENTIAL INVOLVEMENT 


Congress in 1965 upgraded the water 
pollution control function by creating the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration. President Johnson this year 
acted wisely, in my view, in shifting the 
new Administration from the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to the Department of the Interior. 

Interior Secretary Udall, a dedicated 
conservationist for many years, is better 
able than Secretary Gardner—burdened 
as he is with a myriad of health, educa- 
tion, and welfare duties—to give a major 
share of his attention to this vital task 
of fighting pollution. 

While he has spoken of the problem 
of the pollution of Lake Erie and is 
clearly aware of the acute emergency 
created by its grossly polluted state, I felt 
that it would help if President Johnson 
could actually view the situation at first 
hand. So last month—while on a visit 
to the White House—I invited him to 
come to Buffalo for this purpose. He ac- 
cepted my invitation and on August 19, 
Mrs. Johnson, a number of members of 
the New York delegation and I joined the 
President on the flight to Buffalo. To 
a large and enthusiastic throng of 65,000 
western New Yorkers gathered under a 
cloudless sky in Buffalo’s Niagara Square, 
he pledged the all-out efforts of his ad- 
ministration in the drive to save Lake 
Erie. 

Later, aboard the Coast Guard cutter 
Ojibwa, he got a firsthand look at the 
lake and the incredibly polluted Buffalo 
River. His resolve to end this terrible 
state of affairs was clearly strengthened 
as he peered down into a bucket of black 
sludge taken from the Buffalo River. 

So Mr. Speaker, I think that you and 
Mr. Saville, the Members of the House 
and Senate, and all the people of New 
York’s 39th Congressional District will 
agree theft we do have a program, we 
are moving, we are providing more funds, 
we have dedicated and qualified person- 
nel directing the effort, we have the en- 
forcement machinery in action—in 
short—we are moving swiftly to end the 
pollution of Lake Erie. 

I will never be satisfied with the pace 
until the job is done. So let us get on 
with it and save Lake Erie for ourselves, 
our children, and our children’s children. 


Barley Growers Face New “Pay Cut 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1966 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the South 
Dakota barley growers face a new “pay 
cut” under a little-noticed action in the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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Some 7 million bushels of barley were 
grown in South Dakota last year and the 
average supported price was 96 cents per 
bushel. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has now 
decreed that the support payment will 
be removed next year and that unlimited 
production will be permitted. 

In addition, the Secretary has not yet 
announced what the support loan level 
will be, which means that barley growers 
will be in a similar situation to the Na- 
tion’s wheatgrowers who are faced with 
uncertainty about a possible glutting of 
the market from unlimited production. 

The Secretary should realize the gravity 
of this action and alter his decision, to 
reestablish an equitable support price to 
allow farmers and ranchers to get back 
mno of their skyrocketing production 
costs. 


Disclosures of the Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, it seems 
that some new, startling, and often 
shocking facts come to light almost 
every day. Last week a few of the ones 
that came to my attention are as fol- 
lows: 

CASE I 

Socialized medicine. In Great Britain, 
according to the Chicago Tribune, a Dr. 
Walter Ashford, single and 23, decided 
to improve his $30 a week take-home 
pay under the Government’s socialized 
medical system. He quit the program 
and doubled his income by going to work 
as a butcher. 

CASE It 


Preferential treatment. The con- 
struction firm founded by M. H. Mc- 
Closkey, former treasurer of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, received a 
$12.6 million Government contract to 
construct the superstructure of the 
Philadelphia Mint. 

After the bids were opened in secret, 
the McCloskey firm was permitted to 
change its bid. 

This is the same firm that built the 
$100 million Rayburn Office Building of 
the House of Representatives where no 
bids were taken as far as I can find out. 

CASE IN 


Inflation. The National ‘Industrial 
Conference Board reports that a family 
man with wife and two children, who 
earned $5,000 a year in 1939, must now 
earn $13,234 to provide his family with 
the same purchasing power. 

CASE IV 


Social security. The Tax Foundation 
study shows that by the time a 21-year- 
old entering the work force today re- 
tires at 65, his total old-age taxes col- 
lected by the Federal Government will 
exceed the benefits he will live to draw 
by more than $12,000. 
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CASE V 


Cleveland riots. A grand jury’s re- 
port identifies leaders of the Jomo Free- 
dom Kenyatta House of Cleveland—a 
rioters’ headquarters—as those who ad- 
vocated rifle clubs and gave instructions 
in the use of Molotov cocktails. 

CASE VI 


National Teachers Corps. According 
to the Chicago Tribune of August 15, 
1966, teachers in the National Teachers 
Corps may be paid up to 40 percent 
higher salaries than regular teachers in 
city public schools for doing the same 
work. 

CASE VII 

Checks from Uncle Sam. Nearly one 
out of three adults is receiving a month- 
ly check from Uncle Sam. Checks are 
made out for 34 million individuals, ac- 
cording to the Treasury Department’s 
disbursing office. By 1970 the number 
of people drawing allowances of some 
kind will near 40 million, official fore- 


casts indicate. 
CASE VIOT 


British building U.S. Navy ships. 
Among the objections of the Shipbuild- 
ers Council of America for award of two 
U.S. Navy contracts to foreign ship- 
builders is that the foreign yards build 
ships for Russia. With Russia super- 
visory personnel on the premises, the 
situation could develop whereby U.S. 
design and classified equipment features 
would be exposed to Russian technicians. 


Another Triumph for the Hawthorne 
Caballeros 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a feeling of justifiable pride that I 
take this opportunity to inform my col- 
leagues that the Hawthorne Caballeros 
have again won the American Legion 
National Championship. This sterling 
band is sponsored by Post 199 of the 
American Legion in Hawthorne, N. J., 
which is in the congressional district 
which I have the honor to represent. 

The Hawthorne Caballeros have now 
won the national championship for the 
11th time, and seven of their victories in 
the past have been consecutive. 

I also want to mention that the very 
excellent Hawthorne Muchachos which 
are sponsored by the same post, have 
competed in their fourth national com- 
petition. Their color guard were New 
Jersey State champions and have also 
won a national championship in the past. 
I had the honor and pleasure of ar- 
ranging for the Muchachos to play a few 
numbers in front of the Capitol, and it 
was a great pleasure for me to listen to 
my constituents perform at that historic 
site. 

I want to congratulate the officers of 
Post 199, and especially the leaders who 
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accompanied these two fine aggregations 
to Washington. They have indeed per- 
formed a valuable service. 


The American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I salute the 
American Legion during its national 
conyention here in Washington. 

It has been my honor to serve in the 
American Legion since World War H. I 
cherish and treasure my membership in 
this great organization devoted and ded- 
icated to God and country. 

The American Legion has cooperated 
closely with our great Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs in passing this year 
the new GI bill of rights. I thank the 
American Legion for its splendid coopera- 
tion in helping to pass the new GI bill of 
rights by a unanimous vote. I thank the 
American Legion for its support of the 
new pension legislation currently under 
consideration by the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pensions of which it 
is my honor to be chairman. I thank 
the American Legion for its support of 
our successful efforts to save the VA 
hospital program last year. I thank the 
American Legion’s distinguished and 
able national commander, Eldon James, 
and his splendid staff for their support 
of our entire veterans program. I thank 
the American Legion for supporting 
General Westmoreland and our men in 
Vietnam and for opposing the draft card 
burners, the peaceniks, the beatniks, and 
demonstrators who are undermining the 
cause of freedom in southeast Asia. I 
commend and thank the American Le- 
gion for its support of law and order, I 
thank the American Legion for advocat- 
ing every year a strong national defense, 
since it was first granted a charter by 
Congress almost 50 years ago. 

I challenge anyone to show me an or- 
ganization that has done more for the 
welfare of all of our people and of our 
entire Nation than the American Legion. 

There is none. 

In whatever field of service one may 
choose, the American Legion is in the 
forefront. 

Consider for a moment the veterans’ 
legislation enacted by the U.S. Con- 
gress since the American Legion was 
chartered by an act of Congress on Sep- 
tember 16, 1919; the American Legion 
has been in the thick of every legislative 
battle for the improvement of conditions 
for disabled veterans and their depend- 
ents. 

As recently as 47 years ago there 
was no Veterans’ Administration. The 
American Legion led the fight for crea- 
tion of this agency. It has been the 
watchdog of its operations. It has been 
its most constructive critic. There are 
few who do not recognize that the estab- 
lishment and improvement of VA have 
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resulted in a much more efficient and 
much more economical administration 
of veterans benefits enacted by Congress. 

After World War I there was no hos- 
pital and medical program for disabled 
veterans. The American Legion fought 


-to make this program the finest of its 


kind in the world today. 

I am confident that future historians 
will someday credit. Congress with writ- 
ing one of the most. beneficial, construc- 
tive, far-sighted laws in the history of 
America or any other nation when it en- 
acted the GI bill of rights in June 1944. 
The American Legion was the architect 
of this legislation. 

Going beyond the field of legislation 
into the area of direct service to the Na- 
tion and to.our people, we come to the 
American Legion’s programs of veterans 
rehabilitation, child welfare; national 
security, and Americanism. 

Veterans rehabilitation to the Ameri- 
can Legion means more than sponsoring 
and supporting legislation of needed 
benefit. for veterans. It means helping 
veterans obtain these available benefits 
which they need and to which they are 
entitled. 

Each year the American Legion spends 
millions of dollars on the National, State, 
and local level processing veterans’ 
claims, helping sick and disabled vet- 
erans obtain the hospital and medical 
care they need, assisting veterans with 
insurance, disability, housing, education, 
and other matters, and doing the other 
things which must be done before a vet- 
eran can receive authorized benefits. 

Nearly a million dollars are spent by 
the Legion each year to operate its na- 
tional rehabilitation service alone. In 
addition, there are more than 1,100 ac- 
credited Legion representatives in VA 
regional offices, hospitals, clinics, and 
other installations throughout the coun- 
try; a service officer in each of the Amer- 
ican Legion’s more than 17,000 posts is 
ready and willing to help any veteran 
with any problem he may have. 

Let me emphasize that this service is 
available to any veteran, regardless of 
whether he is a member of the American 
Legion or even eligible for membership 
in the Legion. 

The American Legion, through its vet- 
erans’ rehabilitation program, has con- 
tributed to the Heart Fund, a great 
amount for NP research, and additional 
funds for other medical purposes. It has 
made available to the Government the 
advice and services of its expert medical, 
insurance, and claims advisory person- 
nel. 

These are but a few of the positive 
ways in which the American Legion is 
serving others without recourse to the 
Federal Government or any other 
agency, which means, or course, that 
this is being done with Legion dues and 
contributions, not Federal or State funds. 

In the field of child welfare, the Amer- 
ican Legion has during the past 41 years 
spent more than $175 million to provide 
direct aid for children in need. 

The money spent by the Legion has 
bought everything from food, clothes, 
and shelter to iron lungs, prosthetic ap- 
pliances, and miracle drugs. But the 
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story of this child-welfare program can- 
not be told in terms of money alone. It 
must be told, too, in terms of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of hours devoted to 
the care of children each year by the 
more than 50,000 trained workers in this 
field in the American Legion and its 
auxiliary. And it must be told in terms 
of the children made healthy, the fam- 
ilies kept together, and the constructive, 
farsighted child laws on the statute 
books today because of the determina- 
tion and support of the American Legion. 

The American Legion’s record in the 
field of national security demonstrates 
foresight and understanding. It is only 
necessary to review the history of our 
Nation since World War I to realize that 
up until very recently, the American Le- 
gion was one of the few organizations in 
the country which steadfastly opposed 
our lack of military preparedness. 

Is there anyone today who would ques- 
tion that the American Legion has been 
interested only in the welfare and secu- 
rity of our country in urging a strong 
program of military preparedness? Is 
there anyone who would question that 
such American Legion sponsored and 
supported laws as the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, the Federal Civil De- 
fense Act, the various National Security 
Acts, and other defense measures are in 
the best interests of our country? 

Individual Legionnaires have given 
freely of their time and effort to serve 
on Selective Service boards, with civil 
defense units, and other defense agen- 
cies. 

Americanism is one of the American 
Legion’s most important and most com- 
prehensive programs. If it is a treas- 
ury-raiding program, it is only because 
the American Legion drains its own 
treasury to finance such magnificent 
activities as Boys State and Boys Nation, 
the annual, nationwide oratorical con- 
test, the sponsorship of Boy Scout troops, 
and American Legion junior baseball. 

Each year the American Legion spends 
approximately $1 million to teach young 
men of America about the functions of 
their State and Federal Governments 
through Boys State and Boys Nation. 
Some 20,000 boys participate in these 
programs annually. 

The oratorical contest gives more than 
350,000 high school boys each year an op- 
portunity to learn about our Constitu- 
tion and Bill of Rights. Essays are 
written on these precious documents by 
the contestants. Many youngsters, who 
otherwise could not have gone to college, 
have had a college education because of 
the scholarships they won in the Ameri- 
can Legion’s oratorical contest. And 
every participant has gained a greater 
understanding and appreciation of those 
documents that are the foundation of 
our democratic form of government. 

Currently, more than 175,000 future 
leaders of our Nation are members of the 
4,128 Boy Scout Troops sponsored by the 
American Legion. Since the Legion be- 
gan sponsoring these troops, more than 
1 million Boy Scouts have benefited 
from the wonderful moral and physical 
training which scouting gave them. 

If baseball is America’s national pas- 
time, then the American Legion is one 
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of the cornerstones of the country 
through its unequaled junior baseball 
program. 

This largest organized, teenage ac- 
tivity in the Nation started in Milbank, 
S. Dak., in 1925. It became a national 
program in 1926. During the past 
40 years, at least 30 million boys have 
played American Legion junior baseball. 

Nearly 20,000 league teams take part 
annually in this program. More than 
1 million boys play American Legion 
junior baseball each year. In addition 
to the 20,000 teams playing in league 
competition, other teams are sponsored 
by Legion posts to give more boys a 
chance to play junior baseball. This ac- 
counts for the total of 1 million boys. 

American Legion junior baseball has 
been the proving grounds for the major 
and minor leagues. Since World War 
II it has given the major leagues 60 per- 
cent of their players. Last year alone 
more than 364 players on the 16 major 
league teams were graduates of American 
Legion junior baseball. 

But this is an incidental benefit of the 
program, The real value of American 
Legion junior baseball and the reason 
the Legion spends upward of $1,200,000 
each year on this activity is that it 
teaches young Americans the importance 
of teamwork and of sportsmanship as 
one of the cornerstones of good citizen- 
ship. 

These are but some of the unpublicized, 
unselfish, day-to-day programs of the 
American Legion. 

They do not rate headlines. But they 
do prove that the American Legion is one 
of the greatest forces for good our Nation 
has ever known. 

The American Legion fights hard for 
what it believes in. But it fights fairly. 
And win, lose, or draw, it continues to 
carry out its many programs of service 
for God and country. 

If every organization which comes be- 
fore the Congress in support of or op- 
position to one bill or another were doing 
as much, you and I could rest easy about 
the future security and welfare of our 
Nation. 


The Center for Urban Education in the 
Heart of Manhattan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
the heart of my district, at 33 West 42d 
Street, New York City, is located the 
Center for Urban Education which, 
among other things, publishes the Urban 
Review. 

The Center for Urban Education is 
an independent nonprofit corporation 
formed in 1965 under an absolute charter 
from the New York State Board of Re- 
gents. The fundamental objective of the 
center is to contribute strategic knowl- 
edge and resources to the strengthening, 
improvement, and reconstruction of edu- 
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cational services of all kinds at all levels 
within urban society. 

The Center for Urban Education was 
born of an innovation in Federal, State, 
and local planning in cooperation with 
the university community. This year, 
for the first time, U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion funding was authorized for the es- 
tablishment of multidisciplinary, multi- 
functional organizations in the research 
and development tradition. These 
funds—and funds from five founda- 
tions—have made it possible for the cen- 
ter to bring to bear on the problems and 
possibilities of urban education a wide 
variety of resources and talents. These 
are drawn from eight major universities 
and colleges in the metropolitan area, 
the Board of Education of New York City, 
and the New York State Department of 
Education. 

The member institutions are: Bank 
Street College of Education, Columbia 
University, Fordham University, New 
York Medical College, New York Univer- 
sity, Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, the City University of New York, 
and Yeshiva University. 

In addition, the center has informal 
ties with several suburban school sys- 
tems, other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, and public and private organiza- 
tions serving the needs of special prob- 
lems in education. This is not a static 
confederation, for an underlying prin- 
ciple of the center is that it will always 
welcome affiliation, formal or informal, 
with groups or individuals committed to 
the same broad goals of educational re- 
sponse of a changing urban society. The 
basic purpose of the center is to conduct 
research, development and demonstra- 
tion in the whole range of issues com- 
mon to education in large urban areas, 
and to offer a resource for the imple- 
mentation of new practices. Currently 
the center is working on problems in 
curriculum innovation, teacher training, 
education of the handicapped, school ad- 
ministration, cognitive development, de 
oro segregation, and vocational educa- 

on. 

The Urban Review is published 
monthly by the center’s liaison office, 
David Outerbridge, director. Its pur- 
pose is to disseminate information about 
new developments and ideas across the 
whole spectrum of urban education, with 
special emphasis on the activities of the 
center. All unsigned articles appearing 
in its pages are written by the staff of 
the liaison office. All signed articles, 
whether written by members of the cen- 
ter staff or by others, reflect the opinions 
of their authors, which are not neces- 
sarily shared by the center or its mem- 
ber institutions. No individual issue of 
the Urban Review attempts to report the 
entire range of the center’s activities. 
Letters, inquiries, and manuscripts are 
5 and should be addressed to its 

. 


The first issue of the Urban Review, of 
which Nelson Aldrich is editor, appeared 
in May 1966, and monthly since then. 

In the first issue, it was stated: 

The magazine represents a new effort 
toward achieving better communication be- 
tween the educational practitioner, policy- 
maker, and scholar. Quite apart from the 
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school systems themselves and the countless 
public and private agencies operationally in- 
volved in the educational process, govern- 
ment, industry and the mass media are today 
also deeply committed to the task of improv- 
ing the quality of instruction at all levels 
and of all kinds. A necessary concomitant 
of this task is research, but all too often the 
policy-maker and the practitioner are cut off 
from the scholar’s findings by the language 
in which he formulates them, and too often, 
also, the scholar is cut off from the others’ 
experience by its resistance to formulation. 

The Urban Review intends to promote a 
free and frank dialogue between these di- 
verse groups. In this it mirrors the organi- 
zation that sponsors it. 

The Urban Review will reflect these and 
other concerns. “Education,” wrote Henry 
Adams, “must fit the complex conditions of 
a new society always accelerating its move- 
ment, and its fitness could be known only 
from success.” Society today, no less than in 
1900, is still complex, still accelerating, and 
an imperative of education is still to keep 
pace, if not to lead. To stress movement is 
often to evade the question of aims. We do 
not intend to evade this question. By pro- 
viding a forum in which academic and prac- 
titioner, teacher and school administrator, 
may participate in a constructive and eriti- 
cal dialogue, the Urban Review sets out de- 
liberately to enrich the definition and 
further the achievements of the alms of 
education. j 


I am pleased to see the Center of Ur- 
ban Education in operation and to wel- 
come its new publication and to com- 
mend it to my colleagues. 


Marine Corps Reserve Stamp 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Postmaster 
General Larry O’Brien delivered an out- 
standing address this morning at the 
Iwo Jima Memorial. Mr. O’Brien’s 
speech was splendidly delivered and well 
received. I commend Postmaster Gen- 
eral O’Brien’s timely, much appreciated, 
and superb address to the attention of 
the Congress and to the people of our 
country: 

ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GENERAL LAWRENCE 
F. O'BRIEN AT THE First Day CEREMONY 
FOR THE MARINE Corrs RESERVE STAMP, 
Iwo Jima MEMORIAL, ARLINGTON, Va., Au- 
Gust 29, 1966 
I always find the dedication of a new post- 

age stamp to be a significant moment, for 
stamps play a number of important roles in 
our free society. They are silent sentries 
that make our mail inyiolate. They are in- 
expensive messengers that have the power to 
move communications many thousands of 
miles. They are diplomats whose credentials 
are honored by all civilized men. Occasion- 
ally, the stamp is something more, a refleo- 
tion of what it is that makes us, as a people 
and as a nation, different from others, that 
special ingredient that enriches our lives 
and makes us what we are. 

This morning we issue a stamp that cap- 
tures a significant element in our national 
heritage. For though the Marine Corps Re- 
serve is a half-century old, the spirit of the 
Marine Corps Reserve is the same that trans- 
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formed citizens into soldiers during the dark 
days of our struggle for independence. 

I would like to read to you 4 list of names, 
a list that is typically American in its diver- 
sity: Agerholm, Cafferata, Boyington, De 
Blanc, Gomez, Kraus, La Belle, O’Brien, Van 
Winkle, Vittori, Witek. ... These names, 
sons of many lands, descendants of immi- 
grants all, united here in their fierce com- 
mitment to freedom, are taken from the list 
of the citizen-soldiers of the Marine Corps 
Reserve who have received the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. These are but a few of 
the 59 Reserve Marines who have scaled the 
heights of courage and strength for ship, 
shipmate, and country “... at the risk of 
life above and beyond the call of duty.“ 

Also, I think it is particularly fitting that 
this ceremony be held here at the foot of this 
shrine of American courage, for in the single 
battle of Iwo Jima Marine Corps reservists 
reaped nearly half their total of Congres- 
sional Medals. They carved on the face of 
that volcanic island a record that will live as 
long as valor, 

These men, and the hundreds of thousands 
of their comrades who fought America’s bat- 
tles, have made the reputation of the Marine 
Corps Reserve a noble one. 

The sound of their bayonets being fixed 
signalled the pre-dawn moments before the 
attack at Bealleau Wood, the Aisne, St. 
Mihiel, the Meuse-Argonne. And all Amer- 
icans should know that the glory of Marine 
“devil dogs” on the Western Front was paid 
for in pain and death—for almost one-third 
of all Marines in France were casualties, 

Their battle flags were in the van at the 
landing beaches at Guadalcanal, where the 
long march to Tokyo began, and at other 
crucial points along the way, points whose 
names stir our memories—Saipan, Okinawa, 
Bougainville, Tarawa, Iwo Jima. The flash 
of their guns reflected from the snows of 
bitterly contested Korean valleys, and the 
record of their courage against superior num- 
bers of Chinese Communists at Sudong is 
as well known in Peking as it is at Camp 
Lejune. 

And always the Marine Corps Reserve has 
commanded ‘the air. The legend of their 
flying exploits begins in 1918 over the grey 
trenches of the Western Front and extends to 
this very moment, when all Americans can 
feel more secure because of the thousands of 
men in Marine Corps air units. 

Today the role of the Marine Corps Reserve, 
always important to our defense, takes on 
added significance from the nature of modern 
war. 

No longer can we expect long lead time 
between enémy aggression and our response, 

Today, hordes of men, the “seas of bay- 
onets” that once composed the irresistible 
force, fade before the technology of modern 
war: the missile, the giant transport plane, 
the prepositioned supplies, ordnance and 
transport, helicopters, battlefield communi- 
cation via satellite and, above all, trained, 
ready men. 

No longer can & raw recruit be given a 
quick course in close order drill, the manual 
of arms, a trip to the rifle pits, and a day’s 
exercise in the art of close combat, and be 
expected to fight today’s war. 

We are now in a new dimension of war- 
fare. 


Today, when the instruments of war are. 


characterized by quantum increases in power 
and speed, quality is infinitely more im- 
portant than quantity—and this presents to 
America both advantage and challenge. 

It offers us an advantage because though 
we form but a small segment of the world’s 
population, our technology is capable of 
producing in enormous supply the complex 
instruments of modern war. 

It poses a challenge because the desire 
for peace comes “naturally” to Americans, 
but the search for security in a partly hostile 
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and wholly changing world compels great 
effort if we wish to survive. 

In the world in which we live we have no 
choice but to maintain @ military force 
capable of rapid response over great distances 
under many different combat conditions. 
Willingness to support such a capability, 
willingness, indeed, to “pay any price, bear 
any burden, meet any hardship,” to support 
progress in our military posture, is the price 
of survival. 

And since our nation is a democracy, a gov- 
ernment of and by, as well as for, the people, 
our paramount interest rests in the safe- 
keeping of every citizen. : 

That is why this Golden Anniversary cele- 
bration is so important. During 50 years, 
the men of the Marine Corps Reserve have 
shown that they understand the duty of a 
citizen in a self-governing nation, that they 
understand the elemental fact of idehtity 
between national and self-interest. 

Today we are physically equipped to meet 
any enemy—and one of our most potent 
weapons is the readiness of our reserve force. 
Certainly, the ability of the 4th Division/ 
Wing Team to mobilize and deploy swiftly 
has enabled us to place much more strength 
on the line in Vietnam. 

But are we mentally prepared? The Ori- 
ent, from where the major threat to world 
stability arises today, stresses the value of 
patience, Patience is a most valued and 
effective weapon. The Hanoi regime fully 
expects that our resolve will be ground away 
by the pressure of time. Hanoi sees in dis- 
sent over our policy in Vietnam direct evi- 
dence that we are not mentally prepared. 
As the result of some dissenting voices here 
at home, Hanoi sees us as a nation of af- 
fluent summer soldiers and sunshine pa- 
triots, a land of contented consumers. 

Well, I wish only that these misguided 
souls could have been in Des Moines, Iowa, 
recently to hear the President deliver a great 
speech that was clearly directed at Hanoi and 
Peking. 

“As we meet here on the prairies, in the 
fertile black land of the great freedom-loving 
State of Iowa,” the President said, “I want to 
remind you that in Hanoi, men who believe 
that they have more patience in the bank 
than we do, are watching and listening. 
They read our polls, even Iowa polls. They 
listen to our debates, even my speeches. 
They watch the results of our elections in 
every congressional district in the land. 
They see how perplexed some of our people 
are by the shadowy nature of guerrilla war. 
And they try to prey upon the compassion 
and the love of mothers and wives. 

“They say to themselves. . If we only 
wait long enough, .. .’ 

And the President went on: 

“I am confident as I speak to you tonight 
that they in their hearts know that General 
Westmoreland is succeeding in Vietnam and 
they cannot defeat him there. But they do 
look to Washington and to America to create 
enough dissidence in this country to defeat 
him here, 

“How I do wish that I could talk to those 
men tonight,“ the President said. I would 
like to say to them, ‘It is easy to misread the 
polls. It is easy to misunderstand the mean- 
ing of a debate in a democratic society where 
we encourage difference of opinion and dis- 
sidence, and discussion, It is easy to mis- 
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It is easy to mistake our differences for 
weaknesses.’ 

“I would like to say this to those people 
yonder who seek to conquer by aggression: 

„„The American people, when they under- 
stand what is at stake, have never in their 
long and proud history run from their duty. 
And the American people will not run 
tonight.’ 

“I would say to them, if they are listening, 
that the American people have never left an 
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ally in a fight. And we do not intend to 
abandon South Vietnam now.” 

To the President’s words, I can only add 
that if these leaders in Hanoi would look at 
the record of the citizen-soldier of the United 
States Marine Corps Reserve, they would 
know that we have the winning combination 
of patience plus the ability to do a tough 
job quickly, effectively, honorably—and 
victoriously. 

The men of the Marine Corps Reserve are 
Americans, drawn from the best of our coun- 
try. Their qualities are American qualities. 
They reflect those powerful constructive 
forces that make us what we are; the same 
forces that carved this unique and brilliant 
country from a wilderness, 

These men are Americans all; in their 
drive to preserve freedom, their fight to ful- 
fill our commitments. They are totally 
American, in showing through action that 
we are a nation that keeps its word to friend 
and foe alike. 

I am certain that the new generation of 
Americans now in the jungles of Southeast 
Asia will make the Communist Vietnamese 
understand that fact! And today, in issuing 
this stamp, we express the deep and sincere 
thanks of a grateful nation. 


Republican Initiatives for Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 29, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, at 
this fifth anniversay of the Alliance for 
Progress, it is timely to review the past 
accomplishments of the Alliance and to 
reappraise the direction and the em- 
phasis of future programs. Our col- 
league, Congressman F. BRADFORD MORSE, 
writing in the August 1966 issue of 
Washington World, comments on Re- 
publican initiatives for Latin America. 
His remarks follow: 

REPUBLICAN INITIATIVES FOR LATIN AMERICA 
(By F. Braprorp Morse) 


Our relations with Latin America are cru- 
cial to our security and the growth and 
prosperity of the world. If we cannot order 
our relations with our neighbors in a spirit 
of mutual confidence and cooperation, we 
cannot be optimistic about our ability to get 
along with the rest of the world. 

There’ are a number of positive factors 
that should contribute to productive rela- 
tions between North and South America. 
We are inextricably linked by ties of geog- 
raphy, history, economics, and political 
thought. If we cannot build a decent Hem- 
isphere order on these foundations, how 
much more difficult it will be to conduct 
effective relations with nations in other 
parts of the world where there are no com- 
mon bonds. 

We make our first mistake in lumping 
Latin America with Asia and Africa in dis- 
cussing the “emerging nations.” As Dr. 
Arturo Morales-Carrion of the OAS has 
pointed out, “Historically Latin America has 
been around for quite a while.” And dur- 
ing that historical period a number of ob- 
stacles have developed to block the progress 
we might otherwise expect in our relations. 

To a significant extent these obstacles are 
cultural in origin. The temperament and 
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governmental experience brought from the 
Iberian Peninsula to South and Central 
America were quite different from the Anglo- 
Saxon heritage which formed the core of our 
own governmental structure. 

The feudal patriarchy and strong central 
authority introduced by the Spanish and 
Portuguese carried over in the governments 
of the independent nations of Latin America, 
just as British traditions of representative 
local self-government became institutional- 
ized in the United States. It is not hard to 
understand how these differences have in- 
hibited close communications between the 
United States and Latin America. 

In addition, the unfortunate legacies of Big 
Stick diplomacy and economic exploitation of 
Latin American natural resources by North 
American business in years past have left a 
deep-seated mistrust of United States mo- 
tives. 

To compound the obstacles, the United 
States virtually ignored the political and so- 
cial changes taking place in Latin America 
until a mob in Caracas and an earthquake in 
Chile awoke us to our national interest and 
humanitarian concern for the future of the 
Hemisphere. We must take care that our 
present preoccupation in Asia not have the 
same result. 

President Eisenhower in 1960 obtained from 
the Congress a $500 million authorization for 
a Hemisphere development program (in ad- 
dition to a special fund of $100 million for 
Chilean earthquake relief). President Ken- 
nedy expanded this effort in the Alliance for 
Progress and pledged a major U.S. share in 
the estimated $20 billion needed for Latin 
American development over a 10-year period. 
These actions and subsequent reaffirmations 
of U.S. intent have firmly engaged us in the 
Latin American development process. 

The question remains whether even these 
commitments are adequate. It is my own 
judgment that they are not. We still need 
a quantum jump in our allocation of time, 
talent, and resources to the development 
process now underway. 

In 1961 President Kennedy pledged about 
one billion dollars annually to the Alliance 
for Progress. The funds are channeled 
through our own aid program, the food for 
peace program, and international organiza- 
tions including the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank, the International Finance Cor- 
poration, the International Development As- 
sociation, and the International Board for 
Reconstruction and Development. Accord- 
ing to AID figures, we seem to be meeting 
our pledge. In fiscal year 1966, U.S. esti- 
mated economic and military assistance to- 
talled $1.2 billion, while the contributions of 
the international organizations representing 
the funds of other nations brought the total 
considerably higher. The figure for U.S. 
private net direct investment is not yet avail- 
able for fiscal 1966, but it probably ap- 
proached $500 million. 

It is clear that all of this capital is hav- 
ing some positive effect. Growth rates in 
the Alliance have taken a marked, though 
uneven, turn for the better, exceeding, on 
the aggregate for the past 2 years, the 2.5% 
target. Latin American tax collections in- 
creased by 26 percent between 1960 and 1964, 
schools, roads, and hospitals have been built. 

Still the end is not in sight and officials 
of AID and the IADB have publicly voiced 
their disappointment in the slow rate of 
progress in land reform, agricultural mod- 
ernization, housing, education, and the com- 
petition between economic and population 
growth. The gap between the available 
capital and the estimated capital that could 
be absorbed effectively will continue to widen 
as human and economic resources are 
strengthened. 

Clearly we must take the long view. De- 
velopment does not happen overnight. But 
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it is important that those who support the 
Alliance, and I count myself among them, 
as well as Alliance critics, ask the hard 
questions about efforts to date. Are we 
doing enough? Are we doing it right? 

Recently, Senator ERNEST GRUENING of 
Alaska published a study of U.S. foreign aid 
in Chile in an effort to explore the causes 
of the gap between good intentions and poor 
achievements.” The weaknesses he cited and 
the recommendations he made did not ques- 
tion the utility or desirability of aid, but 
rather its administration by host country 
Officials, the ability of the host country to 
match its efficiency with its expectations, and 
its willingness to be frank with its people 
about the time and sacrifice required for ef- 
fective development. 

These are not new problems. Aid officials 
have frequently noted the lack of well-for- 
mulated projects. Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs and U.S. Coordinator 
of the Alliance, Lincoln Gerdon told the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee last spring 
that “public administration in general is not 
very advanced in Latin America.” And 
Wendell Gordon, in his informed book on 
“The Political Economy of Latin America,” 
has observed, “there is a strong suspicion 
that economic development does not reliably 
result from foreign aid programs set up as 
charity.” 

All of these criticisms and disappoint- 
ments refiect what I believe has been an 
over-emphasis on the economic side of devel- 
opment. We have tended to make the naive 
assumption that more roads, better schools, 
and a greater infusion of capital would do 
the job. We have overlooked the fact that 
capital must be accompanied by a techno- 
logical input that will increase the efficiency 
of the host economy and the productivity of 
the individuals involved, not only in their 
economic capacities, but in their social and 
political roles as well. 

We must learn that perhaps even more 
important than the development of economic 
and natural resources is the development of 
human resources. This has been the princi- 
pal failure of our policy. 

REPUBLICAN RECOMMENDATIONS 

On March 15, 1966, twenty-five Republican 
Members of Congress issued a paper entitled 
“New Direction and New Emphasis in Foreign 
Aid.” While we did not concern ourselves 
solely with Latin America, our recommenda- 
tions are certainly applicable. Our em- 
phasis was on the benefits that must flow to 
people from the development process as well 
as the participation of people in their own 
progress, 

Our group included four Republican Mem- 
bers of the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and all three Republican Members of the 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations. 

Basic to our discussion was an essential 
commitment to the principle of foreign as- 
sistance. But we argued that more atten- 
tion must be given to the growth of popular 
participation in government and to the abil- 
ity of government to administer the develop- 
ment process. 

What does this mean? It means awaken- 
ing people to the opportunities and possibil- 
ities of mutual operation, encouraging the 
decentralization of government functions, 
recruiting governmental officials from remote 
rural areas, and helping to bring the millions 
of Latin American campesinos, now outside 
the political and economic life of their coun- 
tries, into the decisionmaking process. 

It means expanded and improved programs 
of training for public administrators. In 
November 1965, the House Republican Task 
Force on Latin America urged U. S. support 
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for an Inter-American Civil Service Academy. 
This was endorsed by the Republican paper 
and still demands serious attention. 

It means engaging the people of the U.S. 
in Latin American development. We have 
made a start through the Partners of the Al- 
liance; my own state of Massachusetts has 
a. promising relationship with the Depart- 
ment of Antioquia, Colombia. Labor, farm 
groups, civic organizations, business associa- 
tions, and universities can play a bigger role. 
These groups can help transfer to Latin 
America the advantages of self-help cooper- 
ation which has been such a constructive 
force in our own history. 

The House version of this year’s foreign 
aid authorization bill contains an impor- 
tant mew provision designed to fill this gap 
of imagination in our foreign aid program. 
Titled “Utilization of Democratic Institu- 
tions in Development,” the provision directs 
AID to place emphasis on “assuring maxi- 
mum participation on the part of the people 
of the developing countries, through the 
encouragement of democratic private and 
local governmental institutions.” 

If this provision is retained in the final 
enactment, AID will have the authority— 
indeed, the mandate—to help develop the 
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human resources that are essential if we are 
to bridge the gap between intention and 
achievement. 

SELF HELP 

AID will not be moving into completely 
uncharted territory. The International De- 
velopment Foundation, a small organization 
with headquarters In New York, has been 
working in the area of leadership training 
for the past few years in Chile, Peru, Colom- 
bia, and the Dominican Republic. IDF at- 
tempts to find the natural leaders among the 
peasants and urban slum-dwellers in Latin 
America and develops training programs de- 
signed to instill a sense of ability to effect 
change and a spirit of cooperation with 
others in the achievement of common devel- 
opment goals. Their impressive example 
should be heeded by AID. 

The consequences of our failure to move 
our aid program in the direction of civic 
development are two-fold. On the one hand, 
we may be sending capital to Latin America 
that will be counter-productive because it 
cannot be absorbed effectively by the present 
structure. On the other hand, persistent 
failure to achieve success weakens support 
here at home for the entire aid effort. 
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The root cause may have been the naive as- 
sumption on the part of many Democrats that 
more money was the key to improved hemi- 
sphere relations. Now disillusioned, they 
seek retreat, instead of reform. It is the 
responsible Republican position to continue 
to insist on reform. 


CONCLUSION 


No suggestions for improvement in United 
States-Latin American relations can be defin- 
itive or conclusive. We are dealing with a 
revolutionary, not a static, situation. New 
groups are clamoring for power and the old 
problems grow more acute. 

Progress is being made, but it is not clear 
even that we are keeping up, much less mak- 
ing a significant dent. Many Latin Amer- 
ican problems do not appear, to the casual 
reader, to be dramatic or exciting. U.S. press 
coverage of the Hemisphere is fair at best. 

We cannot forget that in Latin America, 
as elsewhere in the world, there are real peo- 
ple struggling against the forces that have 
hindered their progress for centuries. They 
are our neighbors and their future is in- 
evitably linked with our own. 

Massive problems demand imaginative at- 
tention and effective solution. And time is 
running out. 


SENATE 
Tuespay, August 30, 1966 


The Senate met at 10 o'clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Thou Father of our spirits, who 
hearest prayer and to whom all flesh 
shall come, breathe upon us now, in this 
quiet moment, we beseech Thee, the 
benediction of Thy holy calm. 

New every morning is the love our 
waking and uprising prove. Thou hast 
taught us to love truth, and goodness, 
and beauty. 

May Thy truth make us free—free 
from pride and prejudice and from all 
the ugly sins of disposition that doth so 
easily beset us. 

Lift us above the mud and scum of 
mere things to the holiness of Thy 
beauty so that the common tasks, and 
the trivial round may be edged with crim- 
son and gold. 

Enrich us with those durable satisfa- 
tions of life so that the multiplying years 
may not find us bankrupt in those things 
that matter most—the golden bonds of 
faith, and hope, and love. 

We ask it in the name of the One 
whose light is the life of men. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Monday, 
August 29, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate a message from the President of 
the United States submitting a nomina- 
tion, which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant to Public Law 74-170, appoints 
Senators McCartuy and Bass as alter- 
nates to the 55th fall conference of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union to be held in 
Teheran, Iran, September 27 to October 
4, 1966. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The VICE PRESIDENT announced 
that on today, August 30, 1966, he 
signed the following enrolled bills, which 
had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives: 

S. 489. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National His- 
torical Park in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 490. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 902. An act to provide that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture shall conduct the soil 
survey program of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture so as to) make available 
soil surveys needed by States and other pub- 
lic agencies, including community develop- 
ment districts, for guidance in community 
planning and resource development, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3084. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigation of certain water resource develop- 
ment proposals; 

S. 3688. An act to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit for Federal Housing Admin- 


istration and Veterans’ Administration 
assisted residential construction; and 

S. 3700. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. GRUENING, from the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 1377. A bill to revitalize the American 
gold mining industry (Rept. No. 1537). 

By Mr. ALLOTT, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 399. An act to provide adjustments 
in order to make uniform the estate ac- 
quired for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, 
Collbran project, Colorado, by authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to reconvey 
mineral interests in certain lands (Rept. 
No. 1541). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 12328. An act to extend for 3 years 
the period during which certain extracts 
suitable for may be imported free 
of duty (Rept. No. 1539); and 

H.R. 12461. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of 
duty on certain istle (Rept, No. 1540), 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

8. 3748. A bill to provide that the Federal 
office building to be constructed in. Detroit, 
Mich,, shall be named the “Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara Federal Office Building" in memory 
of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a U.S. 
Senator from the State of Michigan from 
1955 to 1966 (Rept. No. 1543); and 

H.R. 790. An act to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the “R. N. Bert 
Dosh Lock” (Rept. No. 1542). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 3715. A bill to improve the aids to navi- 
gation services of the Coast Guard (Rept. No. 
1546); and 

H.R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship 
Mortgage Act, 1920, relating to fees for 
certification of certain documents, and for 


other purposes (Rept, No. 1545). 
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By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S. 17. A bill to repeal certain acts relating 
to containers for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1550); and 

H.R. 10860. An act to promote the general 
welfare, public policy, and security of the 
United States (Rept. No. 1544). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 3298. A bill to amend the Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act to ban haz- 
ardous toys and articles intended for 
children, and other articles so hazardous as 
to be dangerous in the household regardless 
of labeling, and to apply to unpackaged 
articles intended for household use, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1551); and 

H.R. 722. An act to amend certain pro- 
visions of existing law concerning the rela- 
tionship of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
to the Army and Navy so they will apply with 
similar effect to the Air Force (Rept. No. 
1547). 


By Mr. LAUSCHE, from the Committee on 
Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 2893. A bill to amend section 208(c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide that 
certificates issued in the future to motor 
common carriers of passengers shall not con- 
fer, as an incident to the grant of regular 
route authority, the right to engage in special 
or charter operations (Rept. No. 1552). 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, with amendments: 

H. R. 3041. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to exempt certain contracts 
with foreign contractors from the require- 
ment for an examination-of-records clause 
(Rept. No. 1548). 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE JOSEPH H. 
HIRSHHORN MUSEUM AND SCULP- 
TURE GARDEN—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE—REFERRAL OF BILL 
TO COMMITTEE ON RULES AND 
ADMINISTRATION (S. REPT. NO. 
1538) 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Public Works, I 
report favorably, with amendments, the 
bill (S. 3389) to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden, and for 
other purposes. I ask that, under the 
authority of the order of the Senate of 
May 19, 1966, the bill be referred to the 
Committee on Rules and Administration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed; and, under 
the previous order, the bill will be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 


REPORT ENTITLED “THE MIGRA- 
TORY FARM LABOR PROBLEM IN 
THE UNITED STATES’—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE—INDIVIDUAL 
VIEWS (S. REPT. NO, 1549) 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I submit a report 
entitled “The Migratory Farm Labor 
Problem in the United States,“ pursuant 
to Senate Resolution 188, 89th Congress, 
2d session. I ask unanimous consent 
that the report be printed, together with 
the individual views of the Senator from 
California [Mr. MURPHY]. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the report will be received and 
printed, as requested by the Senator from 
New Jersey. 


REPORT ENTITLED “CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS”—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE (S. REPT. NO. 1553) 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, from the 
Committee on the Judiciary, I submit a 
report entitled “Constitutional Rights,” 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 43, 89th 
Congress, and ask that it be printed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report 
will be received and printed, as requested 
by the Senator from North Carolina. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LONG of Missouri (for himself, 
Mr. Hart, and Mr. Kennepy of New 
York): 

S. 3783. A bill to establish the office of 
Ombudsman in the District of Columbia; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Lone of Missouri 
when he introduced the above bill, which ap- 
pear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND (for himself, Mr. 
Baru, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boccs, Mr. 
Burpick, Mr. Cooper, Mr. DIRKSEN, 
Mr. Dopp, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Fone, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. HrusKa, Mr. Javits, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. LONG 
of Missouri, Mr. McCLeLitan, Mr. 
Scorr, Mr. SMatHers, and Mr. Ty- 
DINGS) : 

S. 3784. A bill to amend the act incorpo- 
rating the American Legion so as to redefine 
eligibility for membership therein; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EASTLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 3785. A bill to authorize a program of 
research, development, and demonstration of 
electrically powered vehicles; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 3786. A bill to amend the Communica- 
tions Act of 1934 in order to require that the 
public interest of the areas to be served be 
the sole consideration in the allocation of 
certain facilities pursuant to such act; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


RESOLUTION 


DEATH OF CHARLES L. WATKINS, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN EMERITUS OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself and Mr. 
Dirksen) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
299) relative to the death of Mr. Charles 
L. Watkins, Parliamentarian Emeritus of 
the Senate, which was considered and 
agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
og appears under a separate head- 
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COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Permanent Sub- 
committee on Investigations and the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion of the Committee on Government 
Operations was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, statements during 
the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


OMBUDSMAN FOR THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. LONG of. Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on. behalf of myself and Senator 
PHILIP A. Hart and Senator ROBERT F. 
KENNEDY, I am today introducing a bill 
to create an Ombudsman for the District 
of Columbia. Ombudsman is a Scandi- 
navian word which literally means “one 
who represents someone.” It is my belief 
that the 800,000 residents of the District 
of Columbia are presently not being rep- 
resented by anyone. Perhaps it would 
be more appropriate to say that the citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia are 
being represented by 535 ombudsmen— 
the Senators and Representatives assem- 
bled in Congress. In either event, too 
much or too little representation is not 
effective representation. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Admin- 
istrative Practice and Procedure, of 
which I am chairman, recently heard Mr. 
Alfred Bexelius, the distinguished Om- 
budsman from Sweden, explain the func- 
tions and nature of his office. He 
informed us that what he does is not 
spectacular; the problems he works on 
are often petty problems. For example, 
a homeowner complains about a burned- 
out street light or a pothole in the street 
in front of his house; a lady on welfare 
is not getting her relief check on time; 
or a citizen feels that he has been 
treated harshly by a neighborhood 
policeman. 

The problems which confront our citi- 
zens are often small ones; but to the in- 
dividual citizen, they are very serious. 
The citizen does not always know where 
to turn for help, nor does he have the 
money to hire competent counsel to help 
him in his battles against city hall. 
Quite often, the citizen is afraid to write 
or confront public officials. 

To attempt a solution to these citi- 
zens’ problems, the Justice Department's 
Office of Law Enforcement Assistance re- 
cently granted $122,677 to the United 
Planning Organization for the purposes 
of creating a Citizen’s Information Serv- 
ice for the District of Columbia. This 
new service will begin around September 
1. Its primary function will be to help 
citizens when they have legal problems 
or when they believe they need the as- 
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sistance of a lawyer. Officials at the 
United Planning Organization are most 
enthusiastic about our plan to create an 
ombudsman for the District of Colum- 
bia. They feel that the Citizen’s Infor- 
mation Service, combined with an om- 
budsman, would effectively cover most 
of the problems which confront our citi- 
zens today. 

Recently, Jack Jurey, in a WTOP edi- 
torial, commented that a resident of the 
District of Columbia quickly learns two 
lessons as he attempts to deal directly 
with the District of Columbia govern- 
ment: 

First 


Mr. Jurey said 
it is always difficult and sometimes virtually 
impossible to reach the official directly in- 
volved in a citizen’s complaint, Second, that 
the official, if he is finally located, is too often 
unresponsive to some of the normal pres- 
sures of public office. 


I want to make it perfectly clear that 
I have not introduced this bill to create 
an ombudsman because I find fault with 
the operation of the District of Columbia 
government. Commissioner Walter To- 
briner and the other Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia are to be com- 
plimented for their sincerity and 
honesty, and for the efficient way in 
which they guide the government of the 
District of Columbia. But, as Mr. Jurey 
pointed out: 

In any other American city, a taxpayer 
may call his mayor or councilman and place 
a detailed, specific complaint about some er- 
ror of commisson or omission. There is no 
such official representing our citizens here 
in the District of Columbia. 


As the problems of the District grow 
more complex and sophisticated, it be- 
comes essential for residents of the Dis- 
trict to have elected officials represent 
them in matters of local concern. For 
this reason, I voted for the Senate- 
passed home rule bill, and will continue 
to support principles of local self-govern- 
ment. 

But even when home rule becomes a 
reality here in the District of Columbia, 
it is my opinion that good government 
requires an additional element. I firmly 
believe that some form of ombudsman 
must be created here in the District of 
Columbia. This Ombudsman is a citi- 
zen’s defender, the man who fights city 
hall. Currently, the Washington Eve- 
ning Star has been running a daily 
column entitled “Action Line.” This 
column is today our ombudsman, for it 
helps local residents when they have 
their troubles with local government. It 
cuts away the bureaucratic redtape and 
gets what its name implies—action. But 
I am sure that even “Action Line“ has 
been unable to cut across all of the red- 
tape. The Ombudsman which would be 
created through the enactment of the bill 
which I have today introduced would 
have sufficient. authority—delegated by 
the Congress of the United States—to 
seek the needed information and inves- 
tigate all complaints. 

The Ombudsman which I am today 
proposing shall be appointed by the 
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President, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. He shall be appointed 
without reference to political affiliations 
and solely on the basis of his or her fit- 
ness to perform the duties of the office. 
The Ombudsman shall be learned in the 
process of law and government and shall 
have a distinguished intellectual stand- 
ing in the legal profession. I was ex- 
tremely impressed by Mr. Bexelius’ back- 
ground, which included nearly 30 years 
as a judge in the various law courts of 
Sweden. 

The Ombudsman shall hold office for 
a period of 3 years. He may be reap- 
pointed, but in no case shall he hold the 
office for more than four full terms, or a 
total of 12 years. According to the pro- 
visions of the bill which I have intro- 
duced, the Ombudsman shall receive 
compensation equal to that of the chief 
judge of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals; it is my understanding that 
this salary is now set at $25,000 per year. 

Basically, the Ombudsman shall have 
jurisdiction to investigate any oral or 
written complaints submitted by any res- 
ident of the District of Columbia, where 
the complaint relates to an action or in- 
action taken by any agency of the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia. 
The bill specifically excludes from the 
jurisdiction of the Ombudsman the 
courts, any entity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, any multistate government en- 
tity or compact, and the District of Co- 
lumbia Commissioners and their personal 
staff. 

When the Ombudsman investigates a 
complaint, he shall have authority not 
only to hold private hearings with both 
the complaining individual and agency 
Officials, but also where necessary to en- 
ter and inspect the premises of an 
agency, and to make inquiries and obtain 
any and all information from the agency 
or agencies as the Ombudsman thinks 
fit. The Ombudsman shall inform the 
complainant of the results of his investi- 
gation. Furthermore, the Ombudsman 
is required to present his opinions and 
recommendations to the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, to the Dis- 
trict Committees of the Senate and 
House of Representatives, and to the 
public. 

The Ombudsman shall not have au- 
thority to correct the situation on his 
own motion. The Ombudsman does not 
have authority to change agency actions. 
The Ombudsman does not have authority 
to bend the law. The Ombudsman only 
has authority to take a complaint, fully 
investigate it, and report to an appropri- 
ate official what suggestions and changes 
may be necessary to help the individual 
resident of the District of Columbia. 

I am introducing this bill to create 
an Ombudsman for the District of Co- 
lumbia for two reasons. First, it is my 
opinion that the residents of the District 
of Columbia need this citizen’s defender, 
this public protector. Additionally, the 
concept of ombudsman is a most fasci- 
nating one. At this point, it is not pos- 
sible—nor even desirable—to introduce 
an ombudsman for the entire United 
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States. We have not studied the matter 
long enough to be able to determine 
whether what is good for a nation of 7 
million is good for a nation of 190 mil- 
lion. The Subcommittee on Administra- 
tive Practice and Procedure intends to 
continue its study of the concept of om- 
budsman, and shall follow with interest 
the development of the District of Co- 
lumbia Ombudsman. 

Mr. President, therefore, on behalf of 
myself, the senior Senator from Mich- 
igan, and the junior Senator from New 
York, I introduce for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill to create an Ombudsman for 
the District of Columbia . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3783) to establish the 
Office of Ombudsman in the District of 
Columbia, introduced by Mr. Lone of 
Missouri (for himself and other Sena- 
tors) , was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT INCORPORAT- 
ING THE AMERICAN LEGION SO 
AS TO REDEFINE ELIGIBILITY FOR 
MEMBERSHIP THEREIN 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, on 
behalf of myself and the following Mem- 
bers of the Senate: Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. Boccs, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. COOPER, Mr. 
DIRKSEN, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Ervin, Mr. FONG, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. Hruska, Mr. JAvrrs, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, Mr. MCCLELLAN, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
SmaTHERS, and Mr. Typincs, a bill to 
amend the Federal Charter of the Amer- 
ican Legion to extend Legion membership 
to veterans of the Vietnam conflict. 

This proposed legislation is being in- 
troduced pursuant to the action taken by 
the American Legion meeting in na- 
tional convention at the Washington Hil- 
ton Hotel today, whereby the national 
convention adopted a resolution creating 
a new eligibility period for American Le- 
gion membership for those who serve in 
the U.S. military forces in the Vietnam 
hostilities. 

Membership in the American Legion is 
limited by its Federal charter to those 
persons who have served in the military 
or naval forces of the United States 
during the following periods: April 6, 
1917 to November 11, 1918—World War 
I; December 7, 1941, to September 2, 
1945—World War II; and June 25, 1950, 
to July 27, 1953. It is the desire of the 
American Legion, as expressed by its na- 
tional convention this morning, that the 
membership category be enlarged to in- 
clude those persons in the U.S. military 
and naval forces who have served, are 
now serving, or will hereafter serve with 
those forces in the Vietnam hostilities. 

Inasmuch as the American Legion is 
now meeting in national convention here 
in Washington, I believe it is entirely 
fitting during this time for Congress to 
act to extend membership to veterans 
of the Vietnam conflict in this outstand- 
ing organization. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3784) to amend the act 
incorporating the American Legion so as 
to redefine eligibility for membership 
therein, introduced by Mr. EasTLanp 
(for himself and other Senators), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


ELECTRICAL VEHICLE DEVELOP- 
MENT BILL 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate referral, a 
measure which has the potential of al- 
leviating the increasing environmental 
hazards caused by concentrations of 
combustion-powered vehicles in this Na- 
tion’s urban areas. This bill is entitled 
the “Electric Vehicle Development Act,” 
and will promote the rapid development 
of alternative electrical means of propul- 
sion and development of totally new 
vehicles to do the tasks now being per- 
formed by combustion-powered automo- 
biles, trucks, buses, and other means of 
transportation. 

Some estimate that, even with the ap- 
plication of carbon monoxide and hydro- 
carbon control devices to combustion 
engines, present measures will be inade- 
quate by 1980. At that point, the in- 
creasing number of combustion vehicles 
will outdistance the effectiveness of pol- 
lution controls, and air pollution will 
take a dramatic rise. It should be re- 
membered that automobile pollution con- 
trol devices only reduce and not elimi- 
nate exhaust pollutants. 

The more than 70 million automobiles 
now in use in this country make a 
significant, possibly a major, contribu- 
tion to the air pollution in our cities and 
towns. Motor vehicles in the United 
States are said to cause over one-half 
of the air pollution problem. Carbon 
monoxide, lethal lead compounds, car- 
cinogen benzpyrene and other unpleas- 
ant and toxic molecules are being dis- 
charged into the air we breathe every 
day by these vehicles. Studies by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have shown that serious biolog- 
ical effects to animal and plant systems 
are attributable to emissions from auto- 
mobiles. These effects will increase as 
the number of combustion-type vehicles 
increase. There have been predictions 
that the gain in fuel consumption and 
population of automobiles will, in 1980, 
double that of 1960, and double again by 
the year 2000. 

There is an obvious trend toward in- 
creasing population concentration in our 
urban areas. Studies have shown that 
there is a positive correlation between 
the size of the community and the detri- 
mental effects of air pollution in that 
community. Over one-half of our pop- 
ulation now lives on less than 1 per- 
cent of the land area of the United 
States; and by 1970, it is expected that 
two-thirds of an even greater population 
will be concentrated in the same urban 
area. Accompanying the concentration 
of people is the concentration of internal 
combustion vehicles and hence a con- 
centration of air pollution sources, 
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Air pollution is not the only unpleasant 
problem facing people living in urban 
areas. There is a continuing crisis in 
mass transportation which makes it im- 
perative that we begin to explore radi- 
cally new alternatives in transporting 
large numbers of persons. Automobiles 
are clogging the streets of our large cities 
making travel slow and unpleasant. 

Recently, a columnist stated that 
nothing much will be done about city 
traffic until the “moment of total paral- 
ysis and the incidence of lung and throat 
ailments finally prove that something 
must be done.“ This columnist, Howard 
K. Smith, suggested that one step which 
could be taken now would be to provide 
a fleet of drive-yourself electric, two- 
seater cars for inner-city drivers, with a 
coin-operated meter to be fed every few 
miles. He also pointed out that today’s 
large gasoline-powered vehicles can 
scarcely travel as fast in our urban areas 
as a horse-drawn wagon traveled half a 
century ago. 

I am hopeful that we will not have to 
wait until the “moment of total paral- 
ysis” to begin exploring new alternatives 
to urban congestion. Under the terms 
of this bill, research could begin at once 
toward the development of electrically 
powered vehicles to be used in conjunc- 
tion with a high-speed electric mass 
transit system bringing people into the 
city core. 

The environmental discomforts, air 
pollution dangers, and congestion prob- 
lems caused by increasing numbers of 
combustion-powered vehicles make it im- 
perative that we take immediate steps in 
the development of electrically-powered 
vehicles as an alternative means of 
transportation. This was also the con- 
clusion of the 1965 report of the Environ- 
mental Pollution Panel of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, which 
stated: 

We recommend that the Federal Govern- 
ment exert every effort to stimulate indus- 
try to develop and demonstrate means of 
powering automobiles and trucks that will 
not produce noxious effluents. Less complete 
steps to reduce pollution from automobile 
exhausts will certainly play an important 
role. We must strive for more acceptable 
mass transportation. We must follow care- 
fully the results of California’s imposition 
of special regulations, and be prepared to 
extend those that prove effective to other 
smog-ridden localities. But we must also 
be prepared, as soon as reasonably may be, 
to take more drastic action, H, as, and when 
necessary. The development of alternative 
means of mobile energy conversion, suitable 
for powering automobile transport of all 
kinds, is not a matter of 1 year or a few years. 
Thus, if fuel cells or rechargeable batteries, 
or other devices are to be developed in time 
to meet the increased threat, we need to 
begin now. 


Another topic which is receiving more 
attention and study is that of the detri- 
mental effect of excessive noise. Urban 
areas in particular have been plagued by 
excessive noise produced by combustion 
vehicles. I anticipate that noise abate- 
ment measures will grow to become a 
major area of interest to all who are con- 
cerned with the quality of our environ- 
ment. Electrically powered vehicles can 
make a major contribution to noise con- 
trol by reducing a most significant cause 
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of city noise—the combustion engine. 
Mr. Kuprerman in the House of Repre- 
sentatives has elaborated on the subject 
of noise abatement. 

The concept of electrically powered 
vehicles is not new. During the early 
stages in the development of the auto- 
mobile, battery power was used as a 
means of propulsion. These cars were 
limited in range and power. Though 
they were simple to operate and main- 
tain, their top speed did not exceed 25 
miles per hour and their batteries re- 
quired recharging every 60 miles. It was 
not until recently that a revival of elec- 
tric vehicles has taken place. There has 
been little improvement in finding the 
solution to the problems of power and 
range, but these vehicles are suitable for 
a number of tasks in industry. 

There are an estimated 100,000 bat- 
tery-powered material-handling trucks 
operating in American industrial plants 
and warehouses. Electrically powered 
vehicles are also being used in our Na- 
tion’s coal mines, and more recently, 
some electric delivery trucks are being 
used for door-to-door delivery. These 
vehicles are demonstrating that even 
within the limits of present technology, 
they can perform their jobs in a clean, 
efficient, silent manner. 

In Great Britain, tremendous gains 
have been made in the development of 
electric vehicles. Today, there are over 
40,000 battery-powered urban delivery 
vehicles which are engaged in short-haul 
deliveries requiring frequent stops and a 
limited total mileage basis. The Elec- 
tricity Council of Britain is currently 
demonstrating four battery-powered au- 
tomobiles, which are capable of attaining” 
speeds of 35 to 40 miles per hour, for a 
distance of 20 to 40 miles on a single 
battery charge. 

The significance of these vehicles is 
that they are specially designed for bat- 
tery power and are not just modified 
conventional cars. This is an important 
distinction that must be made in our own 
research and development programs, and 
would be made under the terms of this 
bill. When automobiles designed for in- 
ternal combustion engines are modified 
for propulsion by electric power, the ex- 
cess weight and wasted space inherent 
to the vehicle itself makes such adap- 
tions impractical and wasteful. 

The vehicles being demonstrated by 
the Electricity Council are said to be par- 
ticularly adaptable to the urban condi- 
tions of Great Britain. The outlook is so 
promising that the council has predicted 
that within 10 years a million battery- 
driven automobiles will be operating in 
Great Britain. 

Other significant developments are 
occurring in the field of mass urban 
transportation, which show a great po- 
tential for electrification of commuter 
vehicles. In Germany, a battery-pow- 
ered commuter train has been developed 
which can accelerate to 60 miles per hour 
in 60 seconds, and is capable of carrying 
150 people. 

Though these gains in the technology 
of electric vehicles in other parts of the 
world are impressive, no significant de- 
velopment has yet demonstrated that 
such vehicles will be available to the 
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American public in the near future. A 
significant effort is needed to develop 
electric vehicles suitable for performing 
the tasks of transporting people and ma- 
terial, which are currently being per- 
formed by combustion-type vehicles. 
Such development is imperative so that 
electric vehicles will become a reasonable 
alternative to the traveling public. Only 
by new breakthroughs will there be wide 
acceptance of the electric vehicle which 
can provide an answer to the problems 
created by concentrations of combustion- 
type vehicles. 

Even with its present limitations on 
driving range and speed, the electric car 
today could play a role in providing 
transportation for people in our urban 
areas. According to studies by the Re- 
gional Planning Association of the New 
York Metropolitan Area, the average auto 
speed over major arteries leading into 
the city during rush hours is 13 miles 
per hour. In the city itself, this aver- 
age slows to 8.5 miles per hour. The study 
also showed that 28 percent of these cars 
travel less than 50 miles per day. Un- 
der these conditions, it is obvious that 
large combustion vehicles are unneces- 
sary, and that electrically powered ve- 
hicles could perform equally as well. 

Manufacturers of batteries and indus- 
trial electric vehicles presently are sell- 
ing good products, and are ably serving 
the existing market. Because this mar- 
ket is limited, however, the research work 
being carried on by these manufacturers 
has been hampered. The strong, re- 
sponsible leadership required to produce 
vehicles for the purpose of providing an 
alternative to combustion vehicles has 
not emerged. 

The bill which I have introduced today 
insures that all interested manufacturers 
will have access to the technological ad- 
vances developed under it. It specifi- 
cally requires that the research products 
of this measure be made available by 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

By stimulating and focusing the efforts 
of the Government on the development 
of electric vehicles, we can bring to frui- 
tion a concept which has been talked 
about but never pushed to full-scale real- 
ity. Out of this measure, I am sure, will 
come the strong industrial leadership, 
armed with the necessary technological 
tools, which is needed to bring the elec- 
tric vehicle to the market. 

The terms of this measure provide for 
full cooperation by the Secretary of 
Commerce, with other Federal agen- 
cies and departments. Presently, these 
agencies are purchasing large numbers 
of combustion vehicles. This Congress 
and the President have supported a pol- 
icy which places antipollution respon- 
sibilities in governmental agencies. This 
measure is consistent with that policy, 
and I hope that research will show that 
many of the combustion vehicles now 
being purchased by Federal agencies can 
be replaced by appropriate electrically 
powered vehicles. 

Currently, there is a limited amount of 
research being performed by the Federal 
Government which relates to the devel- 
opment of electric vehicles. This pro- 
posal would centralize the current re- 
search and coordinate all governmental 
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efforts being made in the area of bat- 
tery, fuel cell, and vehicle development to 
bring such vehicles into general usage. 
Much of the current research is being 
done for purposes of defense and the bill 
makes specific provision that technical 
disclosures are not required where se- 
curity requires that the information be 
kept a secret. 

The thrust of this measure is three- 
fold: First, the development of batteries 
and fuel cells which are powerful and 
lightweight; second, development of ve- 
hicles which are specifically designed for 
propulsion by electrical power produced 
by these batteries or other electrical 
sources of energy, such as fuel cells, and, 
third, construction of prototype vehicles 
to demonstrate their ability in perform- 
ing the tasks presently required of com- 
bustion-type vehicles. 

Batteries presently available are not 
suitable for electric-car use because they 
are too heavy and too expensive. Im- 
provements have been made in lead-acid 
batteries, but these modifications have 
been aimed at meeting the requirements 
of the present market. Recently, there 
have been announcements relating to 
the development of a prototype zinc-air 
battery and a successful demonstration 
of a lithium battery. In the past 10 
years, the traditional lead-acid battery 
and the nickel-iron battery have been 
joined by the nickel-cadmium, nickel- 
silver, silver-zinc, silver-cadmium, and 
mercury batteries, These are promising 
developments, but the technical objec- 
tions are essentially the same when these 
batteries are used to propel automotive 
vehicles. A major and immediate re- 
search effort could very well show that 
these technical limitations will be over- 
come. 

The electric vehicles which have been 
developed at this point have not been 
specifically designed for electrical pro- 
pulsion. Models being tested in Great 
Britain are the first to bring together 
electrical propulsion and vehicles de- 
signed for that source of power. Electric 
vehicles must be developed which incor- 
porate radically new methods of brak- 
ing, chassis design, controls, and aux- 
iliaries. This is a concept of total re- 
search in an effort to demonstrate that 
practical, safe, and efficient electric 
vehicles of all types can perform a large 
portion of our transportation needs. 

Under the measure which I have in- 
troduced today, prototype vehicles are 
to be constructed, if research into bat- 
tery, fuel cells, and vehicle design shows 
that electric vehicles are capable of per- 
forming many of the tasks now being 
performed by combustion-powered cars 
and trucks: By building such prototype 
vehicles, an impressive demonstration of 
their capabilities can be made to indus- 
try and the public. 

I am hopeful that the results of this 
research will show that electric vehicles 
are capable of meeting the requirements 
of transportation which the Nation re- 
quires. Our transportation industry is 
called upon to do many jobs; this bill 
would place the tools of progress at its 
disposal. By doing so, we may insure 
that electric vehicles will be developed 
which can meet the needs of the com- 
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muter, the trucker, the shopper, and the 
traveler. 

The air pollution, urban congestion, 
noise, and environmental discomforts 
caused by the increasing concentration 
of vehicles powered by internal combus- 
tion engines in our urban areas is con- 
trary to the policy so often enunciated 
by this Congress, which is to promote the 
full development of modern transporta- 
tion methods that do not impair the 
health and well-being of our Nation’s 
citizens. The quality of life which the 
citizens of this Nation desire and de- 
serve is being threatened by the eco- 
nomic and social ills which combustion- 
caused congestion and pollution promote. 
Congress has a clear responsibility to see 
that electrically powered vehicles are 
developed now, not after irreparable 
damage has been done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3785) to authorize a pro- 
gram of research, development, and 
demonstration of electrically powered 
vehicles, introduced by Mr. MAGNUSON, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 


TEACHERS EDUCATIONAL EX- 
PENSES—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 779 


Mr. HARTKE. Today I am sub- 
mitting, on behalf of myself, Mr. Javrrs, 
and Mr. Cartson, an amendment to do 
by legislation what the Internal Revenue 
Service in its proposed ruling published 
in the Federal Register on July 7, after 
years of efforts by the teachers, has failed 
to do. The amendment is intended for 
consideration by the Finance Committee 
as title III in the so-called tax lien bill, 
H.R. 11256, which was reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee on August 
24 and whose passage by the House is ex- 
pected shortly. This is in accord with the 
statement I made on July 29, when I said: 

It is my intention in the near future to 
present, probably with some suitable changes, 
the substance of S. 1203 as an amendment to 
an appropriate House-passed measure as it 
comes before us in the Finance Committee. 


Most Members of the Senate are well 
acquainted with the problem which this 
amendment is aimed to resolve. S. 1203, 
which was previously introduced as S. 
2609 in the 88th Congress, has 28 co- 
sponsors. Since the July 7 proposed rules 
were published, Senator GRIFFIN intro- 
duced a bill, S. 3565, which is very nearly 
the same as this amendment, and which 
has 17 cosponsors. Likewise, Senator 
TALMADGE introduced since that time S. 
3641. In doing so, on July 23 he made a 
very fine analysis of the situation and had 
the entire text of the proposed regula- 
tions of the Internal Revenue Service 
printed in the Recorp. Senator INOUYE 
on August 16 introduced Senate Concur- 
rent Resolution 105 dealing with the 
same question in which it is stated as the 
sense of Congress that the proposed reg- 
ulations should not be made effective or 
enforced. until the Congress has by law 
conferred the authority to make such 
regulations on the Internal Revenue 
Service.” 


— 
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Others have lifted their voices in pro- 
test at this effort to eliminate even more 
than under the old regulations the tax 
deductions available to teachers for the 
expenses of their continuing education. 
Among them have been Senator Town 
and Senator YarsoroucH. All told, 
without duplication, no less than 45 
Senators have sponsored bills to accom- 
plish what this amendment is designed 
to do. In addition, numerous Members 
of the House have similarly spoken out 
and offered bills to provide teachers with 
the deduction of educational expense 
which so many of us believe is wise and 
desirable public policy. 

With so many Members well informed 
on this question, I do not feel it neces- 
sary again to comment at length on the 
substance of this proposal. However, in 
order to show the history of the con- 
troversial actions of the IRS in this con- 
nection, I believe it will be useful for 
Members to have available a chronologi- 
cal record, compiled by the Research Di- 
vision of the National Education Associa- 
tion, of the continuing efforts that orga- 
nization has made ever since 1958. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that the document, “Educational Ex- 
penses: A Brief Chronology,” may appear 
at the close of my remarks, together with 
the text of the Hartke-Javits-Carlson 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment and chronology 
will be printed in the Recorp. 


The amendment (No. 779) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

AMENDMENT NO, 779 


At the end of the bill insert the following: 
“TITLE III—MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


“Sec. 301. Deductibility of educational ex- 
penses of teachers. 

„(a) Deductible Expenses.—Section 162 
(relating to trade or business expenses) is 
amended by redesignating subsection (f) as 
(g), and by inserting after subsection (e) 
the following new subsection: 

"'(f) Certain Educational 
Teachers.— 

“*(1) In general—In the case of a tax- 
payer who is a teacher during ‘the taxable 
year or who was a teacher during any of the 
4 preceding taxable years, and who attended 
an institution of higher education during 
the taxable year, the deduction allowed by 
subsection (a) shall include the ordinary 
and necessary expenses paid or incurred by 
him during the taxable year for— 

„() tuition and fees required for his at- 
tendance at such institution, for courses for 
academic credit pursued by him at such in- 
stitution, or for an academic degree; 

„() books, supplies, and materials re- 
quired for courses for academic credit pur- 
sued by him at such an institution or for an 
academic degree; and 

“"(C) traveling expenses (including 
amounts expended for meals and lodging 
other than amounts which are lavish or ex- 
travagant under the circumstances) while 
away from home attending such institution. 

“*(2) Educational trayel—In the case of 
a taxpayer who is a teacher during the tax- 
able year or who was & teacher during any 
of the 4 preceding taxable years, the deduc- 
tion allowed by subsection (a) shall include 
the ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
incurred by him during the taxable year for 
travel while away from home (including 
amounts expended for meals and lodging 


Expenses of 
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other than amounts which are lavish or ex- 
trayagant under the circumstances), if— 

“*(A) academic credit is given for such 
travel by an institution of higher education, 
or 

„) such travel is accepted by the tax- 
payer’s employer in satisfaction of educa- 
tional requirements set by such employer 
or by the State in which the taxpayer is em- 
ployed as a teacher. 

63) Definitions—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“*(A) The term “teacher” means an in- 
dividual who is employed as a classroom 
teacher at an educational institution, or a 
supervisor, administrator, advisor, or consul- 
tant in any capacity related to the instruc- 
tional program of such an institution (in- 
cluding but not limited to guidance coun- 
selors and librarians). 

„) The term “educational institution” 
means an educational institution as defined 
in section 151(e) (4). 

“"(C) The term “institution of higher 
education” means an educational institu- 
tion which is authorized to confer bacca- 
laureate or higher academic degrees. 

“"(4) Exceptions.— 

„(A) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall not 
apply to any expense paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer prior to the time he first performs 
services as a teacher. 

„%) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall not 
apply to any expense paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer for the purpose of obtaining, or 
qualifying for, employment other than as a 
teacher.’ 

“(b) Deduction from gross income.—Sec- 
tion 62(2) (relating to definition of ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 

aph: 

“*(E) Educational expenses of teachers. 
The deduction allowed by section 162(f) 
for the educational expenses of teachers.’ 

“(c) Effective date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act.” 


The chronology, presented by Mr. 
HARTKE, is as follows: 

[From the NEA Research Division, July 22, 
1966] 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES: A BRIEF CHRONOLOGY, 
APRIL 5, 1958-JuLy 22, 1966 


In 1961, the Research Division prepared a 
brief chronology on this topic for the period 
April 5, 1958-March 23, 1961. The full text 
of that is included below. Exhibits men- 
tioned are not included. 

Because of the interest aroused by the re- 
cently issued proposed regulation of IRS, 
the Research Division was requested to bring 
the 1961 memorandum up to date. Follow- 
ing the text of the 1961 memo is the new 
material. 

The new material includes not only NEA 
activity, but also a brief notation of pertinent 
court decisions, because of their importance, 
It should be noted that in most of these cases 
the decisions favored the teachers, not the 
Internal Revenue Service. 


Manck 23, 1961. 


“TEACHERS” EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES— BRIEF 
CHRONOLOGY OF DEVELOPMENTS SINCE ISSU- 
ANCE OF TD 6291 ON APRIL 5, 1958 


“The National Education Association be- 
lieves that the expense incurred in going to 
college is an ordinary, necessary, and cus- 
tomary business expense of those in the 
teaching profession and therefore deductible 
for Federal income tax purposes. The Asso- 
ciation has held this view for many years 
and has endeavored to have it accepted by 
the Treasury Department. Finally in 1958, 
the Association came to the conclusion that 
the solution to the problem lay in legislation 
rather than in regulation by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 
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“What follows is a brief history of the 
events which occurred after the Spring of 
1958, when H.R. 4662 (the King-Jenkins bill) 
seemed certain of passage. The bill con- 
eerned the deductibility of educational 
expenses, 

“April 5, 1958: T.D. 6291 was issued by the 
Internal Revenue Service. It was the opin- 
ion of many that the passage of the bill was 
therefore unnecessary. Then Secretary of 
the Treasury Anderson stated: 

The expenses incurred by a teacher for 
education may be deducted even though 
such expenses are incurred voluntarily and 
even though the courses taken carry aca- 
demic credit or result in an increase in salary 
or promotion. This, in effect, removes the 
distinction previously drawn between self- 
employed persons and employees such as 
teachers.’ 

“November 1958: By this date, it was 
necessary for the NEA Research Division to 
issue & memorandum on the difficulties 
teachers were encountering in attempting to 
deduct educational expenses under T. D. 6291. 
However, the Association believed that at 
least a year of experience was needed under 
the ruling before it should take further 
steps, such as supporting legislation. 

“April 1959: The year April 1958—April 1959 
was chaotic. In order to dramatize the prob- 
lems and their extent, the Association pre- 
pared a 112 page brochure which outlined 
the difficulties and included examples of the 
problems from letters received from teachers 
across the country. It was presented to the 
Secretary of the Treasury with a request 
that a meeting be held between treasury 
staff and NEA staff to discuss the matter. 

June 15, 1959: NEA and Treasury officials 
and staff met and discussed the problems 
presented in the brochure, Treasury offi- 
cials stated that a clarifying ruling would be 
issued—probably by the first of the year— 
January 1960. 

“July-December 1959: NEA staff members 
were in contact with IRS staff members who 
were preparing the ruling. 1 

“January 1960: Dr. Carr wrote Mr. Scrib- 
ner, Under Secretary of the Treasury, re- 
questing information on the possible date of 
issuance of the new ruling. 

“February 23, 1960: NEA staff were invited 
to discuss the proposed new ruling with the 
IRS staff. NEA staff were given the oppor- 
tunity to submit suggestions for change. 
These suggestions were few, and were sub- 
mitted the following day. Two of the NEA 
recommended examples were included in the 
final version of the regulation. 

“March 14, 1960: Rey. Rul. 60-97 was issued 
which clarified T.D. 6291. It did not con- 
tain information on the deductibility of ex- 
penses incurred as a result of educational 
travel. The NEA was informed that this 
matter would be covered in a separate rul- 
ing to be issued by the first of the year— 
January 1961. 

“March 31, 1960: Tax Court held, where 
teacher was required to satisfy school. board 
rule either to travel or to take summer 
courses and chose the latter, that the eduta- 
tional travel expenses were deductible as an 
ordinary and necessary business expense; the 
expenses were incurred primarily to meet ex- 
press requirements of the teacher’s employer. 
Sanders v. Commissioner, T.D., Docket No. 
77757. Case digested in Research Division 
Memo. 

“March 1961: The ‘travel’ ruling has not 
yet been issued. Rev. Rul, 60-97 undoubt- 
edly cleared up many of the difficulties which 
had arisen under T.D. 6291. There are cases 
in which, in the opinion of the NEA, the 
rulings are not being interpreted properly. 
The major difficulty remaining (other than 
lack of information on educational travel de- 
ductions) is the determination of who is an 
established teacher. (When has a teacher 
met minimum qualifications.) Even when 
Rev. Rul. 60-97 is properly interpreted it is 
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the opinion of the National Education Asso- 
ciation that the application of the provisions 
on meeting minimum qualifications for es- 
tablishment in the profession result in in- 
equities not only between teachers and those 
outside the profession, but among the teach- 
ers themselves. 

“March 21, 1961: Dr. Carr wrote the Treas- 
ury Department requesting information on 
the possible date of issuance of the ruling on 
educational travel. 

“April 28, 1961: Tax Court held, deduction 
allowed to a teacher who took certain pre- 
scribed courses during the summer in order 
to qualify for an emergency certificate, with- 
out which she could not continue to teach. 
The fact that the courses also served to secure 
a bachelor’s degree and a permanent certifi- 
cate was considered to be incidental. John- 
son v. Commissioner, T.C. 1961-119, Docket 
No. 81878. Case supported by Oregon Educa- 
tion Association. Case digested in Research 
Division Memo. 

June 5, 1961: Mr. Surrey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, responded to Dr. Carr's 
letter of March 21, 1961, stating that a draft 
ruling on educational travel was under re- 
view. 

“June 14, 1961: The NEA Research Divi- 
sion reported to Dr. McCaskill on develop- 
ments under Rev. Rul. 60-97. Difficulties re- 
maining were educational travel (no ruling 
yet issued), cases involving minimum re- 
quirements, and cases involving professors 
who did not hold doctorates. 

“June 19, 1961: U.S. Court of Appeals held: 
An assistant professor who pursued studies 
leading to a Ph. D. degree could deduct the 
cost of the education for federal tax purposes. 
The court concluded that the educational ex- 
penses were incurred in order for the profes- 
sor to maintain his status and salary. The 
fact that the doctoral studies would also in- 
fluence future promotion and salary advances 
was held to be incidental. Devereaur v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, United 
States Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, June 
19, 1961, 292 F. (2d) 637. Case digested in 
Research Division Memo. 

“October 23, 1961: U.S. District Court held: 
A teacher holding a provisional certificate 
could deduct expenses incurred for educa- 
tion undertaken to secure a standard cer- 
tificate obtainable upon completing a fifth 
year of education at the graduate level. The 
expenditures for the education were to meet 
express requirements of his employer im- 
posed as a condition to the retention of sal- 
ary, status, or employment. Michaelsen v. 
United States of America. United States Dis- 
trict Court. E. D. Washington, N. D., Octo- 
ber 23, 1961; 203 F. Supp. 830. 

“March 28, 1962: Tax Court held, edu- 
cational expenses incurred by assistant pro- 
fessor of economics to obtain a doctorate 
degree were deductible, since the education 
was not undertaken to meet minimum re- 
quirements for qualification for a position 
of assistant professor, but was undertaken 
primarily to meet express requirements of 
the university, imposed subsequent to the 
professor’s initial employment, as a condi- 
tion to the retention by the professor of his 
salary, status, or employment as an assist- 
ant professor. Robertson v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, 37 T. C. 1153, Docket No. 
87616. IRS Commissioner acquiesced in this 
decision. Case digested in Research Division 
Memo. 

“April 23, 1962: Tax Court held, a teacher 
who took full-time graduate studies leading 
to a Ph. D. degree in education during a leave 
of absence from her position, could deduct 
the cost of the education, including travel 
and meals and lodging while temporarily 
away from home. The additional courses 
taken by the teacher were deemed by the 
court to be for a purpose of maintaining and 
improving skills she already had and were 
related to her duties as a visiting teacher. 
King v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
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T. C. 1962-93, Docket No. 90696. Case digested 
in Research Division Memo, 

“May 14, 1962: NEA Research Division re- 
ported to Dr. Lumley on 1961-62 correspond- 
ence from members on educational expenses. 
Educational travel and minimum require- 
ments continued to be the most difficult 
problems. Most correspondence from teach- 
ers having difficulty came from Kansas, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania. 

“June 5, 1962: Tax Court held, a teacher 
was allowed to deduct the cost of a two- 
week travel course to Mexico undertaken to 
meet the school board’s requirement that all 
teachers earn the equivalent of six semester 
hours of additional training every three years 
to be eligible for salary increases under the 
salary schedule. The teacher was entitled 
to the tax deduction since the education was 
required to preserve existing salary rights, 
including rights to annual salary increments. 
Truzall v. Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, T.C. Memo 1962-137, Docket No. 87125. 
Case digested in Research Division Memo. 

“June 19, 1962: Dr. McCaskill drafted pro- 
posed legislation to overcome the difficulties 
encountered under the rulings. 

“June 29, 1962: Tax Court held, an assist- 
ant professor of business was entitled to 
deduct expenses for graduate studies relat- 
ing to his teaching position. The court found 
that the primary purpose of the education 
was to increase the quality of his teaching, 
and not, as the IRS Commissioner claimed, 
to meet minimum requirements to qualify 
him for the position. Although the courses 
led to a master’s degree, and may have re- 
sulted in advancement in salary and aca- 
demic rank, these factors were incidental. 
Lane v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
T. C. Memo 1962-179, Docket No. 86374. The 
IRS Commissioner acquiesced in this deci- 
sion, Case digested in Research Division 
Memo, 

“January 81, 1963: U.S. Court of Appeals 
held: Affirmed the decisions of the Tax Court 
that an Oregon teacher was entitled to de- 
duct expenses for prescribed courses taken 
to qualify for an emergency certificate with- 
out which she could not continue in her 
position. The Circuit Court found it neces- 
sary to decide whether the teacher had met 
Oregon's minimum requirements for teach- 
ing. Even if she had not, “the incurring of 
this expense was required by her employer 
as a condition to continuing to be employed 
in her emergency status.” The second objec- 
tive, to obtain permanent certification, did 
not bar the tax deduction. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Johnson, United States 
Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit, 
January 31, 1963, 313 F. 2d 688. Case di- 
gested in Research Division Memo. 

“January 31, 1963: U.S. Court of Appeals 
held: Upheld a District Court ruling that a 
Washington teacher holding a provisional 
certificate could deduct expenses for educa- 
tion undertaken to secure a standard certifi- 
cate obtainable upon completing a fifth year 
of education at the graduate level, and which 
the teacher was required to have in order 
to continue teaching. The court ruled that 
the teacher had met minimum requirements 
by the provisional certificate which certified 
that he was presently qualified to teach. 
The conditions imposed upon the teacher’s 
right to the standard certificate were not 
entry into the teaching profession but for 
continuing in it. United States v. Michael- 
sen, United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit, January 31, 1963. 313 F. 2d 
668.. Case digested in Research Division 
Memo. 

“February 7, 1963: Tax Court held: Educa- 
tional expenses an Ohio teacher incurred to 
renew a provisional certificate were tax de- 
ductible even though the education led to 
a bachelor’s degree and qualified the teacher 
for a permanent certificate and a higher 
salary. Hartwich v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Tax Court of the United 
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States, T.C. Memo 1963-36, Docket No. 92381. 
Case digested in Research Division Memo. 

“March 11, 1963: Washington Education 
Association on learning Seattle IRS District 
Director was not processing cases similar to 
Michaelsen case requested action from Dis- 
trict Director. 

“March 21, 1963: Seattle IRS District Di- 
rector replied to WEA stating he was wiring 
Washington IRS office for instructions regard- 
ing pending cases. 

May 20, 1963: Tax Conference on Teachers’ 
Educational Expenses held at NEA center, at 
inyitation of Federal Relations Division. 
Participants were from NEA, and state and 
local staffs. Discussion centered on diffi- 
culties encountered under the rules and pos- 
sible ways to correct them. 

“July 16, 1963: Tax Court held, a teacher’s 
expenses for voluntary educational travel 
were tax deductible. The court held that 50 
percent of the expenses the teacher incurred 
for travel, meals, and lodging on a European 
tour was attributable to maintaining and 
improving his required skills as a teacher in 
the elementary grades and therefore deduct- 
ible. Neschis v. Commissioner of Internat 
Revenue, T.C. Memo 1963-191, Docket No. 
92022. Case digested in Research Division 
Memo. 

“September 20, 1963: Federal Relations Di- 
vision wrote Treasury suggesting proposed 
amendments to the regulations which would 
clear up difficulties, particularly regarding 
minimum requirements and educational 
travel. 
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“January 22, 1964: Mrs. GRIFFITHS intro- 
duced H.R. 9709 in 88th Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion, on deductibility of educational expen- 
ses. (S. 2609, a similar bill, was introduced 
by HARTKE in Senate). 

“February 28, 1964: Tax Court held, upheld 
the claims of two Iowa teachers of music and 
band that 80 percent of the amounts they 
expended on an organized music and cul- 
tural tour in Europe were tax deductible as 
ordinary and necessary expenses incurred to 
maintain and improve their skills in their 
teaching positions. James v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue; Hrecz v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, T.C. Memo 1964-49, 
Docket Nos. 93691, 93715. Case digested in 
Research Division Memo. 

June 8, 1964: IRS issued long-awaited rul- 
ing on educational travel. Revenue ruling 
64-176 was limited to travel which on sab- 
batical leave. Teachers who engage in edu- 
cational travel while on sabbatical leave may 
deduct expenses incurred provided there is a 
direct relationship between the travel activ- 
ities and the teachers’ duties in teaching 
positions. The ruling was explained and the 
full text included in a Research Division 
Memo. Several NEA Units rapidly informed 
members and leaders of the new regulation. 

“October 15, 1964: Division of Federal Rela- 
tions in an end of Congress review reported 
to members that H.R. $709, Griffiths bill on 
educational expenses, never received a hear- 
ing in the House. 

“July 7, 1965: NEA Staff met with Mrs. 
GRIFFITHS to give her additional information 
on deductibility of educational expenses, in- 
cluding NEA Research Division statistics on 
number of teachers who incur such expenses 
and amounts spent. 

“September—December 1965: A staff mem- 
ber of Federal Relations Division held nu- 
merous discussions with Treasury officials on 
the issues. 3 

“January 5, 1966: Mrs. GRIFFITHS intro- 
duced her bill on the deductibility of educa- 
tional expenses, H.R. 775. (Senator HARTKE 
introduced a similar bill, S. 1203). 

“February 25, 1966: Oregon Education 
Association requested NEA help in getting 
Portland IRS office to process about 2,000 
cases involving teachers, being held for word 
from Washington IRS office. 
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“March 31, 1966: Dr. Lumley wrote Treas- 
ury regarding Oregon situation. 

“July 8, 1966; IRS published proposed reg- 
ulation on the deductibility of educational 
expenses. The proposed regulation, if made 
final, would make most teachers’ education- 
al expenses nondeductible. 

“July 12, 1966: Federal Relations Division 
alerted educational leaders to proposed reg- 
ulations, enclosing a statement by Dr. Mc- 
Caskill, the text of proposed regulations, and 
a summary of the regulation prepared by 
NEA Research Division. 

“July 14, 1966: Dr. Carr wrote IRS Com- 
missioner protesting proposed regulation and 
requesting a hearing. 

“July 15, 1966: Treasury Department 
responded to Dr. Lumley's letter of March 31, 
1966, stating that the proposed regulation 
had been issued. 

“July 14-15, 1966: Washington and Oregon 
Education Associations reported that pending 
claims in Seattle and Portland IRS offices are 
being processed in favor of the teachers. 
NEA leaders think IRS may process many 
pending cases in teachers’ favor to ‘clear the 
books’ before proposed regulation becomes 
effective. 

“July 21, 1966: Federal Relations Division 
held a staff briefing on history of the issues 
and on proposed regulations. Because of 
the interest expressed by the staff, another 
briefing was planned for July 28, 1966. Sev- 
eral units took steps to inform their mem- 
bers and leaders of the proposed regulations 
and to urge them to protest to IRS and Con- 


gress. 

“July 25, 1966: Stanley S. Surrey, Treasury 
Department, replies to Dr. Carr's letter re- 
questing a hearing as follows: 

We appreciate your sending us a copy of 
the comments of the National Education As- 
sociation on the proposed Treasury Depart- 
ment regulations on the deductibility of edu- 
cational expenses. They will be given care- 
ful consideration in the development of the 
final regulations.“ 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REVE- 
NUE CODE OF 1954 TO PROVIDE 
EQUITABLE TAX TREATMENT 
FOR FOREIGN INVESTMENT IN 
THE UNITED STATES—AMEND- 
MENT 


AMENDMENT NO. 780 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 13103) to amend 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
provide equitable tax treatment for for- 
eign investment in the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance and ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana, which apepars under a sepa- 
rate heading.) 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM ACT OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO. 781 

Mr. MORSE proposed an amendment 
to the bill (H.R. 14929) to promote in- 
ternational trade in agricultural com- 
modities, to combat hunger and malnu- 
trition, to further economic develop- 
ment, and for other purposes, which was 
ordered to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when proposed by Mr. MORSE, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 
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AMENDMENTS NOS, 782, 783, AND 784 


Mr. MORSE submitted three amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to H.R. 14929, supra, which were ordered 
to lie on the table and to be printed. 


AMENDMENT NO. 785 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment to amend- 
ment No. 777, offered by the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] to H.R. 
14929, an act to promote international 
trade in agricultural commodities, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to fur- 
ther economic development, and for 
other purposes. My amendment reads 
as follows: 

On line 3, after the word “include”, in- 
sert “alcoholic beverages, and for the pur- 
poses of title II of this Act,“. 

On line 4, strike out the words “or al- 
coholic beverages”. 


Mr. President, the amendment of the 
Senator from Delaware would exclude 
from the definition of agricultural com- 
modities—contained on page 54 of the 
bill—tobacco or products thereof, and 
alcoholic beverages. 

My amendment to the Williams 
amendment would limit its application 
to tobacco to title II of the bill. 

The effect of the Williams amendment 
as modified by my amendment would be 
simply to exclude tobacco and tobacco 
products from the donation authority of 
title II. Title II provides commodities 
for famine relief; to combat malnutri- 
tion, especially in children; for nonprofit 
school lunch programs, and the like. No 
tobacco is donated under Public Law 
480 today; it is sold. My amendment 
would authorize continuation of the sale 
of tobacco and tobacco products for for- 
eign currency or dollar credits, as is the 
law today. , 

If my amendment is not adopted, the 
effect of the Williams amendment would 
be to end the Public Law 480 tobacco 
export program, which has helped de- 
velop new markets abroad for tobacco 
farmers. It has represented approxi- 
mately 12 percent of all tobacco exports, 
but less than 3 percent of all Public Law 
480 sales, and has helped to decrease U.S. 
deficits in our difficult balance-of-pay- 
ments problems. 

I want to emphasize that alcoholic 
beverages have never been considered 
“agricultural commodities” under Public 
Law 480—and no sales of alcoholic bev- 
erages have ever been made to other 
countries under that program. No sale 
of alcoholic beverages is intended under 
the provision of the bill before us. 

But my amendment could clear up all 
these questions. First, it would make it 
clear that ‘‘alcoholic beverages” could not 
be sold or given away under the bill. 

Second, it would authorize the con- 
tinued sale of tobacco supplies to other 
countries under the bill. 

I will offer this amendment when Sen- 
ator WILLIAMS offers his amendment— 
and I urge that it be adopted to protect 
our tobacco program, which the Williams 
amendment would seriously cripple. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and lie on 
the table. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 
AND RESOLUTION, 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate of August 15, 1966, the following 
names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bill and 
resolution: 

S. 3725. A bill to encourage improvements 
in the machinery of judicial administration 
by establishing within the Department of 
Justice the Office for Judicial Assistance, and 
for other purposes: Mr. Hart, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. 
McCarruy, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and Mr. RIBICOFF. 

S. Res. 294. Resolution to create a Select 
Committee on Urban Transportation: Mr. 
GRIFFIN, Mr. NELSON, and Mrs. NEUBERGER. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
printing, the name of the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE] be added as a co- 
sponsor of the concurrent resolution (S. 
Con. Res. 101) to provide for use of a 
major factor of avoiding problems of 
heavy population concentrations in the 
location of Federal Government activi- 
ties and in Federal Government purchas- 
ing and contracting. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


WHERE THE VOTES ARE (S. DOC. 
NO. 106) 


Mr. HICKENLOOPER. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 29, 1966; pages 21062 to 21072, 
entitled “Where the Votes Are,” be 
printed as a Senate document for normal 
distribution, and that 5,000 additional 
copies be printed for the use of the Sen- 
ate Republican Conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 30, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

S. 489. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National His- 
torical Park in the State of Washington, 
and for other purposes; 

S. 490. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 902. An act to provide that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shall conduct the soil 
survey program of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture so as to make available soll sur- 
veys needed by States and other public 
agencies, including community development 
districts, for guidance in community plan- 
ning and resource development, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 9084. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigation of certain water resource devel- 
opment proposals; 

S. 3688. An act to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit for Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and Veterans’ Administration as- 
sisted residential construction; and 

S. 3700. An act to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964. 
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THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1500 and 1501. ( 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CERTI- 
FIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANCY ACT 
OF 1966 


The bill (H.R. 13558) to provide for 
regulation of the professional practice 
of certified public accountants in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1535), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill to be known as 
District of Columbia Public Accountancy Act 
of 1966 is to present law (approved 
Feb. 17, 1923, 42 Stat. 2161, District of Co- 
lumbia Code, title 2, sec. 901) and provide 
improved and modern standards for certified 
public accountants in the District of Colum- 
bia. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 

The present law providing for the regula- 
tion of certified public accountants in the 
District of Columbia, and which created the 
Board of Accountancy in and for the District 
of Columbia, has been on the statute books 
without change since it passage in 1923. In 
the intervening 43 years the standards of the 
profession have been raised. 

The education and experience requirements 
of present law are a high school education 
or equivalent, plus (a) a diploma from some 
recognized school of accounting and 1 year’s 
experience in the employment of a practicing 
certified public accountant, or (b) 3 years’ 
experience in the employment of a practicing 
certified public accountant, or (c) 5 years of 
public accounting experience as a sole practi- 
tioner. 

It is in the public interest to raise the 
standards governing the professional practice 
of certified public accountants in the Dis- 
trict so that they may be generally equiv- 
alent to those that now prevail over the 
major portion of the United States. 

Thirteen States now require an applicant 
to have obtained a college degree: Arizona, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, 
Hawaii, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, 
Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, West Virginia. 

Thirteen other States have enacted laws 
requiring a college degree after a specified 
future date—generally 1967: Arkansas, Geor- 
gia, Idaho, Illinois, Massachusetts, Nevada, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, Wisconsin. 

Four other States require at least 60 col- 
lege hours: Alaska, Iowa, Maryland, and 
North Carolina. 

Thus, there are 30 States which have edu- 
cational requirements greater than those re- 
quired in the District and virtually all the 
States have more extensive experience re- 
quirements than the 1 year required under 
the existing law in the District. 

Today's increasingly complex business 
climate has created the need for more and 
more competence on the part of the certified 
public accountant. Many applicants are 
using the low standards of the District as 
a haven to enable them to escape the higher 
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requirements of their own States. Raising 
the training and educational requirements 
for the CPA certificate is the principal means 
of furthering the standards of the public 
practice of the certified public accountant. 

The Board of Accountancy of the District 
has stated that 45 percent of the persons 
who take the CPA examination in the Dis- 
trict come from other States, and are neither 
residents nor employed in the District. When 
a nonresident becomes certified in the Dis- 
trict, he may then be able to use the Dis- 
trict certificate to apply for reciprocity cer- 
tification in other States. It is undesirable 
for the District to continue to serve as such 
a haven and thus to weaken the effective- 
ness of the higher standards required by the 
great majority of the States. Fortunate- 
ly, most of the CPA's in the District, even 
at the time that they sit for their examina- 
tions, have completed more years of educa- 
tion and professional experience than the 
existing law requires. 

These CPA’s who have been certified by the 
District sometimes find it difficult to ob- 
tain reciprocity registration in other States 
because nearly all the State laws permit 
reciprocity registration of persons certified 
in their home States only when the statutory 
requirements of the two States are “equiva- 
lent.” Most of the boards of accountancy 
have been tolerant of technical deficiencies in 
eligibility. They have looked to the quali- 
fications possessed by the individual appli- 
cant rather than to those required by the 
State or jurisdiction. These boards of ac- 
countancy are only giving the States time 
to raise their standards. If the present 
law of the District of Columbia is not 
amended, now or in the very near future, 
even the best educated and best trained men 
among the District’s CPA’s will find it in- 
creasingly difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible to obtain reciprocity registration. 

Existing law does not authorize the Board 
of Accountancy to accept experience gained 
during employment by the Government. 
Some Government experience is of the type 
which prepares a prospective applicant for 
professional practice as a certified public ac- 
countant. Where this is the case, it should 
be recognized. At the present time the laws 
of 37 States allow professional staff mem- 
bers of the General Accounting Office to ob- 
tain their CPA certificates either through ex- 
perience, education, or a combination of edu- 
cation and experience. 

Existing law does not require practitioners 
who have received the CPA certificate to reg- 
ister, The Board of Accountancy to dis- 
charge the responsibilities imposed upon it 
must not only exert control over those who 
enter the profession but must also protect 
the public and other practitioners against 
those in practice who may violate the law 
and generally accepted standards of profes- 
sional practice and conduct. In order to dis- 
charge the latter duty the Board must know 
who is in practice. 

The public’s confidence in the ability and 
the integrity of the CPA must be contin- 
uously justified by the maintenance of high 
standards such as this bill provides. 

At a public hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Business and Commerce on 
June 1, 1966, testimony in favor of this legis- 
lation was presented by spokesmen for the 
District of Columbia Institute of Certified 
Public Accountants and the General Ac- 
counting Office. The Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia are in accord with the 
purposes of this bill. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The first section of the bill gives the legis- 
lation the title of the “District of Columbia 
Certified Public Accountancy Act of 1966” 
while section 2 defines “certified public ac- 
countant,” “Commissioners,” “Board,” and 
other terms. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that only per- 
sons or partnerships who have been certified 
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or registered under the provisions of the bill 
may use the title “certified public account- 
ant“ or the abbreviation “CPA.” 

Section 4 of the bill authorizes the Com- 
missioners to establish a Board of Account- 
ancy composed of three certified public ac- 
countants who, except for the persons who 
are members of the Board on the date of 
enactment of the bill, must be registered 
under section 9 of the bill and must have 
been engaged in the practice of public ac- 
countancy as certified public accountants 
for not less than 10 years, at least 5 of which 
must have been in the District of Columbia. 
The length of term for a Board member is 
prescribed as 3 years and a member is pro- 
hibited from serving more than two terms. 
The Commissioners are authorized to dele- 
gate to the Board of Accountancy any of the 
technical and professional functions vested 
in the Commissioners under the bill. 

Section 5 of the bill authorizes the Com- 
missioners to adopt such rules and regula- 
tions as shall be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the bill, including rules of pro- 
fessional conduct. This section also provides 
that the Board of Accountancy shall make 
recommendations to the Commissioners con- 
cerning the adoption of such rules and regu- 
lations and that no such rules or regulations 
shall be adopted until after the Commis- 
sioners have held public hearings thereon. 

Section 6 of the bill provides the qualifica- 
tions required of an applicant regarding age, 
citizenship, good moral character and the 
successful completion of the examination, 
This section provides that applicants for the 
District of Columbia CPA certificate by ex- 
amination must be residents of the District 
of Columbia or be employed therein for a 
minimum period of 1 year. 

Section 7 of the bill provides for a transi- 
tional period of 1 year during which virtually 
no change wil be made in the effective re- 
quirements for applicants. After the l-year 
transitional period the act would require any 
one of three combinations of education and 
experience, as follows: 


Education plus accountancy experience 


Years’ er- 

perience 
60 semester hours 4 
90 semester hours 3 
120 semester hours 2 


Subsection (e) of this section 7 adds that, 
upon the recommendation of the Board of 
Accountancy, the Commissioners may accept 
for any required year of employment, 144 
years of experience (1) in auditing the ac- 
counts of other persons with generally ac- 
cepted auditing standards, (2) in a combi- 
nation satisfactory to the Board of the 
experience described in (1) above together 
with auditing the books and accounts of 
activities of three or more governmental 
agencies or distinct organizational units in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and reporting on their operations 
to a third party, to the Congress, or to a 
State legislature, or (3) in reviewing financial 
statements on the financial condition and 
operations of business entities to determine 
reliability, fairness of the financial reporting, 
and compliance with generally accepted ac- 
counting principles and applicable Govern- 
ment regulations. 

Section 8 of the bill provides for issuance 
by the Commissioners of an endorsement of 
certificate of certified public accountant, re- 
newable periodically but no more frequently 
than annually, to the holder of a certificate 
from a State, territory, or foreign country 
whose requirements are, in the opinion of the 
Commissioner, equivalent to those contained 
in this bill and who declare his intention of 
practicing in the District of Columbia. 

Sections 9 and 10 of the bill provide for 
registration of CPA practitioners, including 
partnerships, with the Board as a condition 
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precedent to public practice. Section 10 per- 
mits firms to practice as CPA's provided all 
partners are CPA’s of some State, and resi- 
dent partners or resident managers are CPA’s 
of the District of Columbia. 

Remaining sections of the bill provide 
authority for rules and regulations for carry- 
ing out the provisions of the law. 

Others deal with revocation and suspension 
of certificates, endorsements, and registra- 
tions; hearings, notice, procedure, and re- 
view; reinstatement; acts declared unlawful; 
ownership of working papers; repeal of the 
present law and other legal matters. These 
matters are not adequately dealt with in 
present law. 


ALTERNATE METHOD FOR ACQUISI- 
TION OF A SITE FOR SHAW JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL 


The bill (H.R. 15858) to amend section 
6 of the District of Columbia Redevelop- 
ment Act of 1945 to authorize early land 
acquisition for the purpose of acquiring 
a site for the replacement of Shaw Junior 
High School was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1536), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of H.R. 15858 is to provide 
the Commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia with an alternate method for acquir- 
ing a site for the new Shaw Junior High 
School. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The Board of Education of the District 
of Columbia has owned for several years, and 
still owns, a suitable site for the new Shaw 
Junior High School. This site has been di- 
verted from their use and control for other 
purposes. Under urban renewal procedures 
a major portion of the cost of acquiring the 
real property for a new school site can be 
financed with Federal urban renewal funds. 
With urban renewal assistance the cost of 
the site to the school board can be reduced 
to what a vacant site would cost. Under the 
District of Columbia Redevelopment Act of 
1945 the Redevelopment Land Agency may 
not acquire land until the urban renewal 
plan has been officially adopted by the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission and 
approved by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Adoption and approval 
of the Shaw urban renewal plan is expected 
to take approximately 2 years from the date 
of approval of the application which is now 

with the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. The Shaw Junior 
High School situation needs immediate 
attention for replacement of the present 
crowded and rundown Shaw school build- 
ing has already been delayed some years. 

Under the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, local urban renewal agencies, when 
authorized to use such procedures, may ac- 
quire and clear land for redevelopment after 
project boundaries have been established 
but without waiting for the completion and 
approval of an urban renewal project plan 
for the entire project area. This bill to pro- 
vide for early acquisition under urban renew- 
al plans would authorize the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia and the Re- 
development Land Agency to use early land 
acquisition procedures to promptly acquire 
a site for the new Shaw Junior High School 
building and grounds after project area 
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boundaries have been established for plan- 
ning purposes and prior to official approval 
of the entire urban renewal plan for the 
urban renewal area which includes a site 
for the new Shaw Junior High School. With 
the enactment of this legislation, the Com- 
missioners will be able to proceed either 
under existing authority for the acquisition 
of a site or, if the public need is better 
served, they may use the authority provided 
in this bill. 

At a public hearing before the Subcom- 
mittee on Business and Commerce an Au- 
gust 16, 1966, enactment of this legislation 
was urged by representatives of the Board 
of Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia, and the District of Columbia Re- 
development Land Agency. 


PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


The bill provides that prior to the adoption 
and approval of an urban renewal plan, 
which includes a site for the new Shaw 
Junior High School, the Redevelopment Land 
Agency may acquire land for such site, de- 
molish and remove buildings, relocate site 
occupants, and construct site Improvements 
for a new facility to replace Shaw Junior 
High School within the boundaries estab- 
lished for any urban renewal project area 
whose boundaries have been adopted for 
planning purposes. The bill further provides 
that the Board of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, after a public hearing, and 
the National Capital Planning Commission 
must approve the acquisition and disposition 
of all property which is acquired. In the 
event the land so acquired is not used for 
urban renewal purposes because the urban 
renewal plan is not approved by all appro- 
priate authorities or because it is not in- 
cluded within the urban renewal plan, as 
approved, or the urban renewal plan is 
amended to omit any of the acquired prop- 
erty or it is abandoned for any reason, the 
Board of Commissioners must assume the 
responsibility for any loss which may arise as 
a result of the use of the advance land ac- 
quisition procedures. 

The bill authorizes the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia and other appro- 
priate agencies to do any and all things nec- 

to secure financial assistance under 
title I of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, to acquire and prepare a site for a 
new facility to replace Shaw Junior High 
School. The Commissioners and the Rede- 
velopment Land Agency are also authorized 
to borrow money pursuant to the early ac- 
quisition provisions of title I of the Housing 
Act of 1949, as amended, and to issue obli- 
gations evidencing such loans, and to make 
pledges as may be required to secure such 
loans. 


AID TO BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, S. 
3557, which was introduced earlier this 
year by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] for himself and the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
is a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to income tax 
treatment of business development 
corporations. 

Early in 1965, Kansas created what 
was known as the Kansas Development 
Credit Corp., and this organization was 
established to aid and improve the Kan- 
sas economy by lending funds to Kansas 
manufacturers. 

So far, 34 applications have been ap- 
proved, committing $2,392,000. These 
manufacturing concerns are in all parts 
of Kansas, and the Kansas Development 
Credit Corp. has been instrumental in 
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either sustaining or creating about 1,500 
jobs for Kansas. 

S. 3557, if approved, would be of great 
aid not only to the Kansas Development 
Credit Corp., but also to other smaller 
corporations in the United States, and I 
urge early approval. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there 
further morning business? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from West Virginia? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


STATEMENT REGARDING THE SLAY- 
ING OF MARVIN L. STOCKER, 
METROPOLITAN POLICE OFFICER, 
BY JOHN M. ELDRIDGE—ALIAS 
WANSLEY 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in these days when the courts 
are rendering decisions scrupulously pro- 
tecting the rights of persons charged 
with crime—when greater and greater 
effort is being made through liberalized 
bail and probation systems to rehabili- 
tate the criminal offender—I am deeply 
concerned about what is happening to 
the rights of the general public and about 
safeguarding the morale of our police 
departments, as well as the integrity of 
our whole law enforcement system. 

No one feels more strongly than I that 
the rights of the accused should be prop- 
erly protected; that our system where the 
accused is deemed innocent until proved 
guilty is the best system yet devised; and 
that it is far better to rehabilitate a crim- 
inal offender to the responsibilities of 
good citizenship, if and when it can be 
done, than to put him in jail and throw 
away the key. 

There are many, of course, who feel 
that we have gone overboard in catering 
to the rights of the criminal. It is my 
feeling that what has been happening in 
our efforts to lean over backward in giv- 
ing the accused all appropriate rights, 
is that there has been a serious failure, 
for one thing, in distinguishing between 
the individual who has demonstrated 
himself to be a habitual or chronic vio- 
lent offender as against the normal case 
which is responding to advanced correc- 
tional methods. The failure to make this 
distinction, I feel, is so serious as to have 
increased the workload of our law en- 
forcement officers to the point of dis- 
couragement and to have put the public 
at the mercy of wanton criminals who 
have no regard for law and order and 
for whom there is only slight prospect, 
if, indeed, there is any prospect, for re- 
habilitation. What is more, the failure 
to properly handle these habitual of- 
fenders, I feel, is rapidly undermining 
respect for the law and, as violence begets 
violence, is directly contributing to the 
ie skyrocketing of our crime 
rate. 

While the chronic offender, of course, 
has the same constitutional rights as a 
first offender, which rights should be as 
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carefully protected, do we have to be 
foolish about it? Should the habitual 
robber, or violent criminal, with a yard- 
long record, who is on parole for past 
offenses, and who is in flagrant violation 
of his parole conditions, when he is 
caught in a new crime, be freed on a 
small bond to continue his life of violence 
just because he pleads “not guilty’? 
Are there no equities due the law-abid- 
ing public? Is it necessary to place the 
additional burden of repeatedly dealing 
with this type of chronic offender on the 
police? Are our laws with respect to 
parole violations becoming meaningless? 
These are some of the questions which 
I feel we must face up to and which we 
had better do something about. 

Most Senators, Iam sure, well remem- 
ber reading, with shock, the news ac- 
counts of March 24, 1966, reporting the 
senseless slaying of the young Metropoli- 
tan Police officer, Marvin L. Stocker, by 
one John M. Eldridge—alias Wansley— 
a participant in the armed robbery of 
the Lord & Taylor department store, 
when the police began to close in on him, 
and of the equally senseless suicide of 
Eldridge—senseless because the murder 
and suicide had occurred long after Eld- 
ridge, who had a long record of crimes 
of violence had exhausted all of his 
rights, up through the Supreme Court, 
on his most recent offense and was still 
at large on a $5,000 bond. 

As chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee handling appropria- 


tions for the District of Columbia, and 


as a member of the subcommittee han- 
dling appropriations for the Department 
of Justice and the Judiciary, as well as 
a private citizen concerned with proper 
law enforcement, I undertook to ascer- 
tain how such a tragedy could occur— 
why Eldridge, who had this long record 
of criminal violence and was on parole 
for one crime and also on bail in connec- 
tion with an appeal to the Supreme 
Court on still another robbery charge, 
which appeal had been denied by that 
Court on January 17, 1966, should still 
be at large under bond on March 23, 
1966, the date on which he participated 
in the Lord & Taylor robbery and com- 
mitted the ultimate crime of murdering 
a police officer, In this connection, I im- 
mediately corresponded with the Solici- 
tor General of the United States, the 
U.S. Parole Board, the U.S. attorney, the 
U.S. marshal, the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Columbia, and the Dis- 
trict Police. 

Two additional cases were uncovered 
in the local U.S, district court subsequent 
to my inquiry, wherein defendants 
charged with serious crimes had been 
freed on bail pending appeal and had re- 
mained free on bond long after their 
appeals had been denied. The cases I 
refer to were those of Samuel W. James 
and Jerry Summerlin. In the former 
case, the defendant, James, who had been 
sentenced to a term of from 2 to 6 years, 
was at large on bond for over 2 years 
after his appeal had been denied and 
before any action to pick him up, after 
the Eldridge case occurred, was taken, 

The responses received from the vari- 
ous officials to my inquiry, while pointing 
up a number of oversights, looseness in 
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administration, and weaknesses in com- 
munications, and while assuring me that 
new procedures and checks had been and 
were being installed to prevent the recur- 
rence of identical situations, left me with 
the feeling that the situation, generally, 
was far more serious and deep seated 
than was indicated and that it deserved 
greater attention and study. Accord- 
ingly, I requested that the Administra- 
tive Office of the U.S. Courts conduct an 
investigation of the facts of the Eldridge 
case and advise me of its findings, as well 
as whether there were cases in other 
parts of the country similar to those 
which had come to light in the District 
of Columbia. 

These reports are now all in and I will 
insert later in the Recorp the various 
responses which show the corrective ac- 
tion taken in the cases involved. How- 
ever, the history of the Eldridge case is 
so revealing as to what is wrong with our 
law enforcement and correctional sys- 
tems that I would like to analyze it in 
some detail. 

In the 8 years prior to March 23, 1966, 
when John M. Eldridge, alias John Wan- 
sley, a 24-year-old Negro male, shot and 
killed a police officer and then took his 
own life, he had been a participant in 
or had been charged with no less than 13 
crimes, 12 of them felonies and 11 of 
them crimes of violence. 

Let us take a look at the criminal his- 
tory in this case. 

Eldridge, who was born on January 31, 
1942, in South Carolina, first came to the 
attention of the Washington police when, 
on May 7, 1955, at the age of 13, he was 
caught stealing shoes and was released 
to the custody of his mother. 

On March 22, 1958, at the age of 16, 
he was charged with armed robbery of 
a couple and with raping the woman and 
later turning her over to a third party 
who also allegedly raped her. <n juvenile 
court, Eldridge admitted the robbery but 
denied the rape, which charge was nolle 
prossed, and he was placed on probation 
for the robbery. 

On August 20, 1960, at the age of 18, he 
was charged with aggravated assault. 
The victim, a visitor from Connecticut, 
was sent to the hospital with possible 
nose and skull fractures. This charge 
was later reduced to simple assault and 
finally dismissed for want of prosecution. 

On September 23, 1960, about a month 
later, Eldridge was charged with robbing 
the driver of a Sunshine Laundry truck 
of $486.67. He was indicted on this 
charge on October 17, 1960, and released 
on bail. 

On November 17, 1960, just a month to 
the day after the indictment, Eldridge 
assaulted with a knife and cut and 
stabbed. the Sunshine Laundry driver 
whom he had robbed earlier and who was 
a witness against him in the robbery case. 
He was indicted on the assault case De- 
cember 12, 1960, and convicted and sen- 
tenced on January 27, 1961, under the 
Youth Correction Act. The robbery 
charge against Eldridge was dismissed, 
reportedly because the Government felt 
that since he had been sentenced and 
committed to jail on the assault charge 
nothing would be gained by prosecuting 
the robbery case. Eldridge was released 
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from the reformatory on August 28, 1963, 
after having served about 2 years and 7 
months. He was placed on parole until 
January 7, 1967, under supervision of the 
Youth Division of the Federal Parole 
Board. 

On February 4, 1964, 5 months and 1 
week after he had been released from 
prison, Eldridge, who was then 22 years 
old, was again arrested for armed rob- 
bery of a 77-year-old man. Normally, 
you would expect that with the record 
Eldridge had already made, his parole 
on the previous charge would be can- 
celed and a parole violation warrant is- 
sued. But here is what actually hap- 
pened. Within 3 days after this last 
robbery charge of February 4, 1964, the 
parole officer was notified of the arrest 
and he, in turn, advised the parole board 
and requested that the matter be in- 
vestigated, but the reply came back that 
Eldridge had entered a plea of not 
guilty” and currently was on bond. So, 
no action was taken. 

Eldridge was indicted on the robbery 
charge on March 10, 1964, and sent to 
jail to await trial. It was not until May 
13, 1964, after Eldridge’s indictment and 
commitment to jail, that a warrant for 
violation of parole was issued and sent to 
the District jail as a detainer. 

Eldridge went on trial on this robbery 
charge and on June 5, 1964, was sen- 
tenced to serve from 3 to 12 years in 
prison. He later appealed and was again 
released on a $5,000 appeal bond. Now, 
here is a rather startling bit of informa- 
tion developed by the Administrative 
Office’s investigation. Eldridge re- 
portedly advised the Youth Correction 
Division that he intended to appeal his 
June 5, 1964; sentence and the detainer 
was withdrawn, and the U.S. marshal 
was instructed, on June 18, 1964, to hold 
the warrant pending appeal, although 
the actual notice of appeal was not filed 
until June 25, 1964. 

On July 24, 1964, hardly a month after 
Eldridge’s conviction in the robbery case 
and his release on bond pending appeal, 
he was identified by a Negro male named 
Caldwell, whom the police had caught 
redhanded stripping a Cadillac at 3 
o'clock in the morning as the accomplice 
in this crime who had sped away in a 
Pontiac when the police approached. 
The accomplice had been chased by a po- 
lice cruiser, had struck four parked cars, 
and had finally escaped on foot. When 
Caldwell’s case came to trial, he identi- 
fied Eldridge as the operator of the ve- 
hicle and stated he would testify against 
him because he was the ringleader. 
However, when Eldridge was arrested and 
brought to trial, Caldwell refused to 
identify him and the case was nolle 
prossed because of insufficient evidence 
to proceed without Caldwell’s testimony. 

It appears from the record that the 
parole warrant issued earlier and held by 
the marshal pending the appeal in the 
robbery case, was executed by taking Eld- 
ridge into custody, at least briefly, about 
the time he was charged with the theft 
of auto parts and destroying private 
property, and that he was released when 
these charges against him were dismissed. 
There was also information to the effect 
that on September 16, 1964, Eldridge 
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came to the parole board and, after con- 
versation, was released from the custody 
of the parole violation warrant and 
placed again under the supervision of the 
parole office. On September 22, 1964, 
another violation of parole warrant was 
issued and delivered to the U.S. marshal 
with instructions that it be held in abey- 
ance until the final outcome of the Eld- 
ridge appeal. This warrant remained 
outstanding and was finally returned un- 
executed on March 28, 1966, after the 
murder of Officer Stocker had been com- 
mitted. 

On October 30, 1964, about 6 weeks 
after Eldridge was released from the 
parole violation warrant and while he 
was still on bond pending appeal of his 
robbery conviction, there was a robbery 
of a liquor store. One of the robbers, 
during the holdup, handled a bottle of 
Cutty Sark whisky and the fingerprints 
on this bottle were positively identified 
by the Metropolitan Police Department 
as Eldridge’s. Eldridge was arrested on 
this charge on November 1, 1964, indicted 
on December 8, and tried on April 7, 1965, 
with the jury returning a verdict of 
“not guilty.” 

No action was taken on the parole dur- 
ing this period, but the files reportedly 
reflect that on November 16, 1964, a 
parole board officer had recommended 
that Eldridge not be permitted to re- 
main at liberty. He apparently was 
overruled, however, and des re- 
mained free on bond. 

On June 4, 1965, Eldridge was arrested 
for disorderly conduct and elected to for- 
feit $10 collateral. The parole officer 
was notified of this arrest, but no action 
was taken. 

Now let us examine what happened in 
connection with the appeal of Eldridge’s 
robbery conviction. 

On May 20, 1965, the court of appeals 
affirmed the June 5, 1964, conviction of 
Eldridge. On October 2, 1965, there was 
a petition for writ of certiorari filed in 
the Supreme Court. On January 17, 
1966, certiorari was denied by the Su- 
preme Court and timely notice of the de- 
cision was given to the court of appeals, 
which, in turn, notified the district court 
and the U.S. attorney. However, it was 
not until February 21, 1966, that the case 
was called in the district court for Eld- 
ridge to begin sentence. Although Eld- 
ridge had, through newly employed 
counsel, petitioned the court of appeals 
and the Supreme Court on February 8 
and February 11, 1966, to reconsider 
their decisions with respect to his ap- 
peal, he did not appear at the district 
court hearing on February 21, 1966, to 
begin his sentence. Bond was forfeited 
and a bench warrant was issued by the 
court. However, for some unknown rea- 
son, on February 24, 1966, on motion of 
Eldridge’s new attorney, James J. 
Laughlin, to quash the bench warrant, 
the court withdrew the warrant and re- 
instated the bail bond. This reportedly 
occurred in the judge’s chamber and 
without notice to the U.S. attorney’s of- 
fice. It followed that even though the 
court of appeals and the Supreme Court 
denied Eldridge’s petitions for rehearing 
on February 25 and 28, 1966, respective- 
ly, Eldridge remained free on $5,000 bond 
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until the Lord & Taylor robbery, the mur- 
der of Officer Stocker, and Eldridge’s 
suicide on March 23, 1966. 

The investigation would seem to indi- 
cate, and the rules of court support, the 
fact that without some new factor being 
interjected when an appellate court af- 
firms a criminal conviction and notifies 
the district court thereof, the lower court 
should take appropriate action to see that 
the sentence of the defendant is carried 
out, and a motion requesting the appel- 
late court to reconsider its decision 
should not stay such action. 

To me, the record of this case is al- 
most unbelievable. It goes far beyond 
any mere breakdown in communications 
between the courts, the law enforcement 
agencies, and the correctional system. 

It demonstrates the ease with which 
a chronic criminal can carry on an al- 
most uninterrupted career in violent 
crime under our present system of parole, 
probation, and bail. 

It shows that our parole system, at 
least in the case of hardened criminals, 
is not working. It reveals that we are 
pampering violent professional criminals. 
It suggests bad judgment, faulty admin- 
istration, and failure of responsibility all 
along the line. 

I cannot understand why a warrant, 
which has been issued for violation of 
parole and filed as a detainer when a de- 
fendant is committed to jail pending trial 
on a new offense, is suspended as soon 
as the defendant is released on bond, re- 
gardless of the fact that he is in flagrant 
violation of parole. 

Nor can I understand why the disttict 
court, under all the circumstances, 
after Eldridge's appeal had been denied 
by the court of appeals and the Supreme 
Court, could have again released him 
under bond. If a system prevailed 
where the past record of such a criminal 
was readily available and was custom- 
arily referred to by the court, surely the 
release of Eldridge could not have 
happened. 

I believe that this case also clearly 
proves that an overhaul of our correc- 
tional system is overdue. Whether this 
entails more personnel, improved quali- 
fications, new concepts, or a complete 
reorganization—or all of these things— 
I am not prepared to say. What is 
plain is that the situation demands 
prompt action. If it is taken, perhaps 
81 Stocker will not have died in 
vain. 

Moreover, all U.S. district courts 
throughout the country should search 
their records of all cases in which crimi- 
nal defendants have been released on 
bond pending appeal to determine 
whether similar oversights have oc- 
curred. Additionally, each court should 
reexamine its procedures with a view to- 
ward preventing a tragedy such as the 
one in which Marvin L. Stocker, Metro- 
politan Police officer, lost his life in 
March of this year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp vari- 
ous newspaper articles and editorials 
relative to this case; also some informa- 
tion which has been provided me by 
the District of Columbia police depart- 
ment, the investigation report and corre- 
spondence from the Administrative Of- 
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fice of the U.S. Courts, correspondence 
to and from the clerk of the Office of U.S. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia; correspondence to and from the 
Office of the U.S. Attorney for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the office of the U.S. 
marshal for the District of Columbia, the 
Office of the Solicitor General of the 
United States, and the Office of the U.S. 
Board of Parole, Washington, D.C. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Mar. 24, 
1966] 


Case HISTORY OF THE KILLER 


John Melvin Wansley’s troubles with police 
began in August 1960, when he was 18. He 
was charged with “assault with a dangerous 
weapon,” in this case a stick. The case later 
was dropped in court. 

Other charges against Wansley during 1960 
included two charges of assault, both of 
which were dismissed in court, and a rob- 
bery charge, also dropped. 

In December 1960, Wansley was indicted 
by a grand jury on a charge of assaulting a 
man with a knife. A month later, he was 
sent to jail under the Youth Correction Act. 
He was released on a four-year parole in 
August 1963. 

In February 1964, Wansley was charged 
with robbery and assault with a gun. Four 
months later, he was sentenced to serve 3 
to 12 years on the charge but was released on 
an appeal bond in July 1964. 

Since then, five other charges had been 
placed against Wansley, including one of 
robbery. A jury found him not guilty of 
that charge last April. He still was on the 
appeal bond and on parole when he went 
to Lord & Taylor last night and soon after- 
ward killed himself when cornered by police. 

The other three suspects in the case all 
have police records, officials said. 

[From the gee ie O.) Star, 
Mar. 25, 1 


MURDER OF A siiin 


Marvin Lee Stocker, 23, a rookie policeman, 
was shot to death Wednesday evening by a 
man who should have been in jail. The story 
of this murder and the events leading up to 
it is, to put it mildly, a remarkable one. 

Private Stocker was killed by John M. 
Wansley, 24, who then committed suicide. 

Wansley was a participant in the Wednes- 
day robbery of the Chevy Chase branch of 
Lord & Taylor. But he was no stranger to 
crime. His arrest record is a long one, and 
he had been convicted twice of serious 
offenses. 

In December, 1960, he was sent to jail 
under the Youth Correction Act for an 
assault with a knife and was paroled in 
August, 1963. In February, 1964, he was 
charged with robbery and assault with a gun. 
Three months later he was found guilty and 
sentenced to serve 3 to 12 years. He never 
served time on that conviction, however, 
since he was released, pending appeal, after 
posting $5,000 bond. 

The Court of Appeals upheld the convic- 
tion on May 20, 1965, but Wansley remained 
on bond while his attorney appealed to the 
Supreme Court, which refused to review the 
case on January 17, 19686. A petition for a 
rehearing was denied by the high court on 
February 28, 1966, and at that point, at the 
very least, Wansley should have been picked 
up to begin his sentence. But it seems that 
the United States Attorney’s office was not 
notified, and no one tried to pick up the 
criminal. 

‘The story now turns back a few days. On 
February 21, of this year, Wansley was 
ordered to appear in District Court. When 
he didn’t show up a bench warrant was issued 
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for his arrest and his bond declared forfeited. 
Meanwhile, however, another District Court 
judge, presumably on the strength of repre- 
sentations concerning the petition to the 
Supreme Court for a rehearing (denied 
February 28) reinstated Wansley's bond on 
February 24, and he remained free. By 
March 1 the snarl should have been straight- 
ened out. But there was a snafu in com- 
munications and Wansley remained at large. 
On March 23 he murdered the policeman. 

Consideration for the criminal? Plenty of 
it in this case. But very little protection for 
the public for nearly two years. And none 
for Private Stocker. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Mar. 25 
1966] 


PoLīcEe KILLER Was Free DUE ro LEGAL 
Mixup—WANSLEY SLATED FOR JAIL 3 WEEKS 
Aco—Bress CHECKING COMMUNICATIONS 
DELAY 

(By William Basham) 

A Washington man who killed a District 
policeman after Wednesday night's Lord & 
Taylor robbery would have started a jail sen- 
tence three weeks ago except for a breakdown 
in communications between government 
prosecution levels. 

John Melvin Wansley, 24, who took his 
own life after gunning down Pyt. Marvin L. 
Stocker, 23, was free under a $5,000 bond on 
appeal of a robbery conviction, for which a 
3- to 12-year sentence had been imposed. - 

Wansley, known to the courts as John 
Melvin Eldridge, had exhausted his final ap- 
peal to Supreme Court on Feb. 28. But 
the word did not get from the Solicitor Gen- 
eral's Office to the U.S. Attorney's Office for 
the District. 

Normally, the U.S. Attorney's Office would 
have moved to have Wansley picked up to 
begin his sentence. But because of the de- 
fective communications, he continued to go 
free and probably would still be at large if it 
were not for Wednesday night’s events. 

U.S. Atty. David G. Bress said yesterday he 
was looking into the failure of his office to 
get timely notice of the final denial of 
Wansley's appeals. 

Meantime, Inspector John L. Sullivan of 
the robbery squad said this morning he has 
information that indicates Wansley was in- 


volved in the armed robbery of a Ogden Street 


NW market in which a man was wounded in 
the neck. The man's sister had been seri- 
ously wounded during another holdup at 
the market several months before. 

Sullivan said some of the information on 
other crimes related to a dental plate Wansley 
wore. He said there was an indication Wans- 
ley took out his plate, which held two teeth, 
on occasions in an attempt to disguise his 
identity. $ 

He did this, Sullivan said, by holding his 
hand over his mouth and giving victims a 
brief glimpse so they would tell police to 
look for a man with two front teeth miss- 
ing. He later would put back the plate, 
Sullivan said. 

Wansley, whose record of felony arrests 
dates back to 1960 when he was 18, had been 
convicted of robbing a 77-year-old man at 
gunpoint on Jan. 31, 1963. He was convicted 
before Judge George L. Hart Jr., in U.S. Dis- 
trict Court May 4, 1964. 

By July 15, Wansley was out on the $5,000 
bond, And while the appeal was pending, he 
was charged with other crimes including 
robbery, which resulted in the imposition of 
another $5,000 bond. 

Wansley went to jail in early December, 
1964, unable to meet the additional bond, and 
remained there until exonerated from the 
second robbery charge by a jury on April 9, 
1965. 

He was freed again after the jury acquit- 
tal. On May 20, 1965, his conviction in the 
first case was upheld by the U.S. Court of 
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Appeals. Wansley took the case to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Supreme Court turned down his case, 
and 10 days later the U.S. Court of Appeals 
indicated that the U.S. District Court could 
order Wansley to jail. Meantime, Wansley 
petitioned the Supreme Court for a re-hear- 
ing. 


The order by the U.S. Court of Appeals 
took effect before notice of the Supreme 
Court new petition was received, and Wan- 
sley was ordered to appear in District Court 
Feb. 21 for commitment. 

But Wansley did not appear, and Judge 
Edward M. Curran ordered his bond forfeited 
and issued a bench warrant for his arrest. 
That same day, this action was rescinded 
after Wansley’s attorney told the court of 
the renewed appeal actions. 

A petition filed with the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals requesting it to withhold its final com- 
mitment order was rejected Feb. 26. And on 
Feb. 28, the Supreme Court denied Wansley's 
petition for re-hearing, marking the end of 
the appellate route. 

By. March 1, the Supreme Court relayed its 
decision to the U.S. Court of Appeals, to 
Wansley's attorney, and to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral’s Office. It was at this point Wansley 
would have been picked up under the normal 
court procedure. 

But because the U.S. Attorney’s office did 
not receive word, it did not take the neces- 
sary steps to revoke Wansley's bond and place 
him in custody. 


BOND RESTORED 


_ Wansley had been hunted during the short 

life of Judge Curran's bench warrant, but 
this was called off when the judge restored 
the bond in view of the renewed appeal ac- 
tions. 

At that point, the U.S. Attorney’s office lost 
track of the case. Curran's order granting 
restoration of the bond was filed with the 
criminal clerk’s office of the court, but the 
US. Attorney’s Office did not receive word 
of even this. 

If it had known, it conceivably could have 
Opposed renewal of the bond. 

Bress was visibly distressed about the situ- 
ation. “I'm looking into the matter as to 
the failure of this office to get timely notice 
of ‘the denial of Wansley's petition for re- 
hearing,” he said. 

He said prompt notification of the Supreme 
Court's final denial would have enabled his 
Office to proceed immediately for a bench 
warrant. 

WANTS TO AVOID REPETITION 

“I want to clear this up so that it will 
never happen again,” he said, indicating that 
his chief assistant would investigate the 
breakdown. 

Inspector Sullivan said his robbery squad 
was having success in attempting to link 
Wansley with other crimes still unsolved. 

IT have every reason to believe that he was 
connected with the Ogden Street armed rob- 
bery and one in the 600 block of Columbia 
Road,” said Sullivan. 

Im the Ogden Street robbery, Theodore 
Roberts, 29; was shot in the throat, March 
15. Police said the Columbia Road robbery 
was in February. 

Sullivan also said Wansley had been identi- 
fied in a robbery Feb. 1, of a Safeway Store 
at 1613 Montell Ave. NE. 

He said he had information that the men 
involved in the Lord & Taylor robbery were 
involved in other robberies, but that the 
squad was withholding work on these cases 
until they have captured the fourth man in 
the Lord & Taylor holdup. He was still at 
large today. Police took a man into custody 
in the 900 block of Pennsylvania Ave. SE 
this morning but later said they did not 
think he was the suspect. 

James Lee Suggs, 20, of the 2600 block of 

Place SE, and Charles Lee Blair, 22, 
of the 1300 block of Rittenhouse Street NW, 
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have been charged with homicide and rob- 
bery in the Lord & Taylor case and are being 
held without bond for a hearing Thursday. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Mar. 24, 1966] 
POLICE SLAYER KILLS HIMSELF, MANHUNT oN 
Two OTHERS SEIZED, FOURTH ESCAPES NET 
AFTER HOLDUP HERE 


(By Walter Gold) 


One of the city’s biggest manhunts was 
under way today for one of four men involved 
in the killing of a young Washington police- 
man after a $15,000 robbery at the Chevy 
Chase branch of Lord & Taylor. 

It was the second time in less than nine 
hours that police and bandits had fought a 
gunbattle on Washington streets. 

The officer's killer, who briefly terrorized 
and injured a Northwest couple after break- 
ing into their home to escape police, took his 
life by slashing his throat with a butcher 
knife as police closed in on him. 

At the height of the hour-long drama, 
nearly 100 District policemen surrounded a 
house at 435 Hamilton Street NW where the 
bandit had used the couple as hostages. 

The dead policeman, Pyt. Marvin Lee 
Stocker, 23, of the 12th Police Precinct, was 
killed by a single bullet from the bandit's 
gun as the officer approached the house. 


TWO MEN CAPTURED 


Stocker’s slayer, identified as John Melvin 
Wansley, 24, a convicted felon, of the 700 
block of Irving Street NW, was one of four 
men who held up Lord & Taylor at 5257 
Western Avenue NW shortly after 6 p.m. 

Two other suspects in the robbery were 
captured after a brief chase and the fourth 
bandit still was being sought today. The 
money was recovered. 

Police identified the apprehended suspects 
as James Lee Suggs, 20, of the 2600 block of 
Douglas Place SE, a salesman, and Charles 
Lee Blair, 22, unemployed, of the 1300 block 
of Rittenhouse Street NW. Both were 
charged with homicide and robbery. 

A lookout was broadcast over the police 
radio for the fourth suspect, described as a 
Negro male in his 20s known as “Monk” The 

Was last seen wearing a light brown 
jacket, gray or brown trousers ‘and a white 
cap. The police lookout said the suspect 
“was armed and should be considered to be 
dangerous.” 

During the siege at the Hamilton Street 
house, Wansley wounded the home's owner, 
William P. Lax, 52, and his wife, Beulah, 41, 
with the butt of his gun. 

The couple was treated at Washington 
Hospital Center for minor injuries and re- 
turned to their bullet-riddied 2-story brick 
row house late last night. 

Police and witnesses gave this chronology 
of events: 

About 6:05 p.m., the assistant manager and 
an engineer at Lord & Taylor were locking 
an outside door of the specialty store, which 
had closed for the day some 30 minutes 
earlier. 3 

The assistant manager, Lionel R. Stewart, 
40, said he and the en „ Allen H. Nord- 
gren, 36, were suddenly surrounded by three 
armed men. 

At the same time, a fourth ac- 
costed the manager of the store's women's 
shoe department, Gerald Vaizey, 54, as he 
was about to drive out of a parking lot. 

“THEY'D KILL us“ 

“One of the bandits stuck a gun in my 
stomach and said they'd kill us unless I 
turned off the store’s burglar alarm and re- 
opened the door,” Stewart said. The assist- 
ant manager said he told the gunmen it was 
impossible to turn off the outside alarm. 

‘The men then ordered him back into the 
store along with Nordgren and Vaizey, de- 
spite the fact that the alarm bell was ringing. 
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The gunmen shoved the three upstairs to 
the store’s cashier’s office, where one of the 
bandits demanded that Stewart open a safe. 

“They knew there was a burglar alarm on 
the safe and they told me to also turn that 
alarm off, too,” Stewart said. 

While the assistant manager stalled, two of 
the bandits used white adhesive tape they 
brought along to bind Nordgren and Vaizey. 
The two employees were forced to lie face 
down on the Office floor, then their legs were 
bound with their belts. 


SHOWS GUN BARREL 


At this point, one of the robbers stuck 
what looked like a German luger in my right 
ear,” Stewart said. “He told me he'd kill me 
if I didn’t open the safe and keep the alarm 
from ringing. 

“He even showed me the gun and opened 
the chamber so I could see the bullet inside 
. . . he said he wasn't kidding,” the assistant 
manager added. 

After Stewart unlocked the safe, the bandit 
bound him and put him on the floor just as 
they had done with Nordgren and Vaizey. 

The safe alarm, meanwhile, had sounded 
at the Federal Alarm System, as had the door 
alarm. 

The bandits scooped up about $15,000 in 
bills and change, stuffed the loot into a 
flowered pillowcase and two other containers, 
then ran from the office. As they fied from 
the building, they picked up the fourth gun- 
man who had stayed downstairs as a lookout. 

The store’s engineer worked himself par- 
tially free and, with his hands still bound, 
telephoned police. As the other two em- 
ployes worked themselves loose, a passerby 
outside the store saw the four bandits flee in 
a 1965 red Thunderbird sports car with rental 
auto tags and also called police. 

A description of the car was broadcast by 
police and, within minutes, two units of the 
6th Precinct spotted and started chasing the 
car in the upper 13th Street NW area. 


WILD CHASE 


The fleeing car raced through narrow 
streets of the Brightwood section of North- 
west and, at one time, roared head-on against 
one-way rush-hour traffic on 13th Street. 

As nearly a dozen police vehicles, their 
sirens closed in on them, the quar- 
tet abandoned the car in the 400 block of 
Hamilton NW about 6:20 p.m. 

Two of the bandits ran north through an 
alley in the middle of the block and the other 
pair ran in the opposite direction. One gun- 
man, later identified as Suggs, was captured 
after a short chase by motorcycle officers 
Joseph S. Jacob and Norman L. Schroder of 
the traffic division. 

A second suspect, later identified as Blair, 
was arrested about the same time at the other 
end of the alley by 6th Precinct Pyts. Thomas 
McGlynn and Thomas Deithrich, the two 
officers who originally spotted the get-away 
car, A third suspect got away. 

Three containers of money all were 
recovered. 

The fourth gunman, Wansley, fired several 
shots at his pursuers, who returned a volley 
of bullets at him, Then, for a few seconds, 
Wansley ducked out of sight, broke a rear 
door window and entered the Lax’s house. 


POLICE SURROUND HOUSE 


Police soon found the Lax’s broken door 
window and quickly surrounded the front 
and rear of the row house. Members of the 
police department’s civil disturbance unit 
were rushed to the area with tear gas. 

Police used a loudspeaker to urge Wansley 
to come out of the house and give himself up. 
Officials also used the loudspeaker to warn 
neighbors to keep away from the area and 
not to come out of their homes. 

It was about this time that officer Stocker 
eased his way along adjoining houses to a 
point just east of the Lax’s front porch. Un- 
known to Stocker, the gunman had crawled 
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out a basement window and was hiding un- 
der the porch as Stocker approached, flanked 
by two plainclothes police detectives. 

“YM HIM!” 

They saw each other almost simultane- 
ously. Two shots rang out and Stocker yelled 
“I'm hit!“ as he fell to the grass. The two 
plainclothesmen, George R. Wilson and Rob- 
ert P. King, Stocker away from the 
porch as the bandit kept shooting, sending 
everyone in the area diving for cover. 

Stocker was rushed by ambulance to the 
Washington Hospital Center, where he was 
pronounced dead on arrival of a single bullet 
wound in the chest. An autopsy and coro- 
ner’s inquest are scheduled for today. 

Stocker probably would not have been at 
the Hamilton Street scene had he not by 
chance jumped into a poiice cruiser as it left 
his stationhouse in pursuit of the bandit’s 
car. The dead officer, a graduate of Coolidge 
High School, lived at 7350 Landover Rd., 
Landover, Md. He leaves his wife and 18- 
month-old son. 

After shooting Stocker, the gunman 
crawled back in the basement window, which 
was partly hidden by wood latticework ex- 
tending down from the porch. Wansley made 
his way up through the house, where he 
found Mr. and Mrs. Lax sitting in their bed- 
room with the lights out. 


WIFE HELD HOSTAGE 


Lax briefly struggled with the bandit and 
was shot in his side. During the confusion, 
Lax thought he had subdued the gunman. 
The wounded homeowner made his way 
downstairs and outside to police lines—un- 
wittingly leaving his wife behind. 

Mrs, Lax then was forced at gunpoint to 
accompany the bandit through the house— 
until Wansley slashed himself to death with 
a butcher knife. Then, she too made her 
way outside just as police began firing tear 
gas shells into the house. 

Minutes later, police found Wansley’s body 
in a pool of blood on the floor of a second- 
floor bedroom. Around him were three guns 
and a black bag containing some of the Lord 
& Taylor money. 


CRIMINAL History OF JOHN MELVIN ELDRIDGE 

. ALIAS JOHN MELVIN WaANSLEY, NEGRO, MALE, 
DATE or BIRTH JANUARY 31, 1942, SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


1. Earl Turner, Negro, male, 16 years, of 
2014 Rosedale St., N.E. reported that about 
4:45 p.m., April 28, 1955, from a closet at the 
above address, he had stolen one pair of 
“Cadillac” shoes valued at $17.95. On May 
7, 1955, Eldridge, then using the name of 
Wansley, was arrested for the above offense, 
The respondent admitted the offense. The 
shoes were recovered in the bathroom of the 
respondent’s home. On May 20, 1955, a hear- 
ing was held by the Juyenile Squad of the 
Metropolitan Police Department and the re- 
spondent was warned and released to his 
mother’s custody. 

2. Thelma Coleman, Negro, male, 49 years, 
of 442 Kentucky Ave., S.E. reported that 
about 11:45 pm., March 22, 1958, while in the 
600 block of Rhode Island Avenue N.W., with 
his 35 year old girl friend, they were ap- 
proached by a Negro male with a gun who 


demanded money from them. The com- 


plainant Coleman gave the subject $5.95 in 
bills and change and the girl gave him 25¢. 
At this time the subject with the gun ordered 
Coleman to leave the scene but instructed 
the girl to remain there. After Coleman’s 
departure, the Negro male, still holding the 
gun on the girl, took her to Terry’s Tourist 
House at 1622 Seventh St., N.W. where he 
raped her. He then took her to the 1500 
block of Seventh St., N.W., a laundromat, 
where he turned her over to another subject 
who also raped her. Wansley (Eldridge) was 
arrested for this offense on March 26, 1958, 
and admitted the robbery but denied the rape 
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charge. He was presented to the Juvenile 
Court where the rape was nol-prossed for lack 
of evidence, and the respondent was placed 
on probation for the robbery charges on Au- 
gust 8, 1958. 

3. Roosevelt Robinson, Negro, male, 36 
years, of 203 Father Devine Village, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, visiting at 611 Q St., N. W., 
reported that during an altercation at Sixth 
& Q St., N. W., about 3:15 pm., August 17, 
1960, he was struck in the head with a stick 
held in the hands of a Negro male, believed 
to be called “Melvin”. The complainant was 
admitted to the Washington Hospital Center 
for possible nose and skull fractures. 

4. John Melvin Eldridge was arrested about 
5:16 p.m. on August 20, 1960, by Detective 
Albert M. Shutta of the 2nd Precinct for the 
above described offense. When the case was 
presented to the U.S. Attorney on August 23, 
1960, the case was continued to August 31, 
1960, and the charge was reduced to “Simple 
Assault”. On August 31, 1960, the case was 
dismissed for want of prosecution. The 
“jacket” of this case is in the archives and 
the Office of U.S. Attorney could not add any 
information regarding the dismissal. 

5. John P. Byrd, Negro, male, 31 years, of 
2515 17th St. N.W., reported that about 
10:25 a.m. on September 22, 1960, while in 
the rear of 737 Lamont St., N.W. and lock- 
ing his “Sunshine Laundry” truck, he was 
pushed and at the same time he had snatched 
from under his arm, 9 yellowish-brown can- 
vas money bags (about $486.67) by a Negro 
male (physical description given in report). 
This subject was pursued by a witness who 
lost the thief in the areaway alongside 705 
Irving St., N.W. Eldridge was arrested on 
September 23, 1960, by Pvt. P. Harris of the 
10th Precinct. The case was referred to the 
Grand July where on October 17, 1960; an 
indictment for robbery was returned against 
Eldridge. 

6. While awaiting trial on this charge, and 
out on bond, Eldridge was arrested on No- 
vember 1, 1960, as a result of a warrant being 
issued, reopening the charge of assault on 
Roosevelt Robinson. This warrant was sub- 
sequently nol-prossed, but again because the 
records are at the archives the U.S. Attorney’s 
Office could not supply any explanation for 
this disposition. 

7. John P. Byrd reported that about 9:45 
a.m, November 17, 1960, while at 3500 14th 
St., N.W., he was cut about the face with 
a knife held in the hands of Eldridge. The 
defendant was arrested about 10:30 a.m. 
November 17, 1960, by Pvt. H. F. Bader of the 
10th Precinct. This case was presented to 
the Grand Jury and on December 12, 1960, 
Eldridge was again indicted for A.D.W.— 
Knife. 


8. This A.D.W. on Byrd came to trial and 
he was convicted and sentenced on January 
27, 1961, under the Youth Correction Act. 

9. Due to the disposition of the A.D.W. 
the Government filed a motion on February 
8, 1961, requesting that the previous robbery 
indictment against the defendant be dis- 
missed. The Government apparently felt 
that since he had been sentenced and was 
committed, nothing would be gained by pros- 
ecuting the robbery case. : 

10. Eldridge was released from Lorton Re- 
formatory on August 28, 1963. He was to 
have been on parole until January 26, 1967. 
He was under the supervision of the Youth 
Division of the Federal Parole Board and Mr. 
O. S. Nock, Jr. was to be his parole officer. 

11, On February 4, 1964, Eldridge was ar- 
rested for A.D.W.—Gun and Robbery. This 
case was presented to the Grand Jury and 
on March 10, 1964, he again was indicted for 
robbery, and sent to jail where he awaited 
the trial. 

12. Mr. Nock, of the Parole Office was no- 
tified on February 7, 1964, of the arrest and 
he in turn wrote a letter to the Federal 
Parole Board advising them of the arrest and 
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requesting that it be 
days later Mr. Nock received a reply, stating 
that Eldridge had entered a plea of “Not 
Guilty” and that he was currently out on 
bond. 

13. On May 13, 1964, Mr. Nock applied for 
a warrant for Violation of Parole, and this 
warrant was sent to the District Jail as a 
detainer. 

14. Eldridge went to trial on the robbery 
charge and was convicted and sentenced on 
June 5, 1964, to serve from three to twelve 
years in prison. The case was appealed and 
Eldridge was released on a $5,000.00 appeal 
bond. 

15. On July 24, 1964, Officer Hiron E. Kirby 
of the 6th Precinct was concealed behind 
some shrubs in the 100 block of Hamilton St., 
N.W. About 3:00 a.m. he observed a 1964 
Pontiac enter the block, turn out the lights, 
and stop abreast of a Cadillac parked at the 
curb. A Negro male, later identified as Otis 
Wilbur Caldwell, Jr., 21 years, of 220 14th 
St., N.E., got out of the car and began to 
strip the Cadillac. At this time the officer 
arrested Caldwell but another male, who was 
seated behind the wheel of the Pontiac, sped 
off. A scout car pursued the vehicle which 
struck four parked vehicles after which the 
operator jumped out of the car and escaped. 

16. When Caldwell appeared in court he 
identified the operator of the vehicle as El- 
dridge and stated that he would testify 

him, because he was the ringleader. 
The U.S. Attorney issued a warrant and 
Eldridge was arrested on August 11, 1964, 
charged with Petit Larceny and Destroying 
Private Property. When the case came to 
trial Caldwell refused to identify Eldridge as 
the operator of the get-away car and the 
case had to be nol-prossed because there was 
insufficient evidence to proceed without Cald- 
well's testimony. 

17. On September 16, 1964, in answer to 
the previously mentioned Violation of Parole 
warrant that was issued, Eldridge came to 
the Parole Board, and after a conversation he 
was released from the custody of the warrant 
and placed under supervision of the Parole 
Office again, but on September 22, 1964, that 
office issued another Violation of Parole war- 
rant which was delivered to the U.S. Mar- 
shall to be held in abeyance until the final 
outcome of the appeal case. 

18. Harry Lewis, white, male, 66 years, 
manager of the Lucky Liquors at 1218 14th 
St., N. W., reported being held up at the point 
of a gun by two Negro males. This occurred 
about 1:45 p.m. on October 30, 1964. One of 
the holdup men had asked for a bottle of 
Cutty Sark Scotch when they first entered 
the store and it was on this bottle, which was 
left behind, that Eldridge’s finger-prints were 
positively identified by the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Identification Bureau. 

19. A warrant was issued and the defend- 
ant arrested on November 1, 1964. The case 
was presented to the Grand Jury and again 
he —9 indicted for Robbery on December 
8, 1964. 

20. The trial began on April 7, 1965, and 
ended when the jury returned a verdict of 
“Not Guilty” on April 9, 1965. 

21. The Parole Officer had been notified of 
the arrest but because Eldridge was acquitted 
of the charge they did not take any ac- 
tion, 

22. Still while on parole, Eldridge was ar- 
rested for Disorderly Conduct on June 4, 
1965, and he elected to forfeit the $10.00 
collateral. The Parole Office was notified but 
did not take any action in this matter. 

23. The defendant’s appeal case on rob- 
bery went to the Court of Appeals where 
the conviction was upheld, On January 17, 
1966, the defense counsel appealed to the 
Supreme Court, but they refused to hear the 
case and sent it back to the Court of Ap- 
peals. This Court issued a Mandate on Jan- 
uary 27, 1966, to the U.S. District Court. 
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ted. Several 


24. The defendant was to appear before 
the U.S. District Court on February 21, 1966, 
and begin his 3 to 12 years prison term, but 
he did not appear. The Court issued a 
bench warrant and on February 23, 1966, for- 
feited the bond. The bench warrant was re- 
turned to the court on February 28, 1966, 
without service. There apparently is a pos- 
sibility that the order for the bench war- 
rant was vacated by Judge Curran, because 
the defendant had petitioned the Supreme 
Court for a rehearing which was denied on 
February 28, 1966. This information however 
is not reflected on the trial card in the file 
room of the U.S. Attorney’s Office in the U.S. 
District Court. 

25. Since the defendant had not appeared 
before the court as required and because the 
U.S. Marshal's Office had not served the Vio- 
lation of Parole Warrant issued the second 
time on September 22, 1965, the defendant 
was free in March 1966. 

26. On March 23, 1966, the defendant again 
was sought for a robbery hold-up when he 
was cornered by the police at 435 Hamilton 
St., N. W. It was here that the defendant 
committed suicide after killing a uniformed 
police officer. 


Criminal history, John Melvin Eldridge, 
alias John Melvin Wansley 

Petit larceny (1)---------.-- 

Juvenile, robbery and rape 


1955. 

Apr. 2, 1958. 
Sept. 3, 1960. 
Sept. 4, 1960. 
Dec. 6, 1960. 
Nov. 5, 1960. 
Dec. 7, 1960. 
Jan, 8, 1961. 
Mar. 9, 1961. 
Aug. 10, 1963. 
Feb. 12, 1964. 
June 13, 1964. 
Nov. 17, 1964. 
Nov. 21, 1964. 
July 22, 1965. 


Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Appropriations 
jor the District of Columbia, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Byrp: In Mr. Olney's ab- 


Melvin Eldridge, also known as John M. 
Wansley. 
result of a discussion between 
Olney, and of your letter of 
Mr. Olney. 

Our attorney has, in my 5 


vou and Mr. 
May 2, 1966 


next meeting, which will be in August of this 
year. While I do not presume to speak for 
the Committee, I can say that its practice 
has always been to bring procedural prob- 
lems to the attention of the individual 
courts, and to secure solutions to those 
problems. 
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Should you require additional information, 
I suggest that you or your staff contact 
Assistant Director William R. Sweeney who 
attended the meeting in your office with Mr. 
Olney. 

We very much appreciate your bringing 
this matter to the attention of this office. 
If we can be of further service, please do not 
hesitate to call on us. 


Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAx E. FOLEY, 
Deputy Director. 
May 23, 1966. 


INVESTIGATION REPORT, JOHN MELVIN ELDRIDGE 


(Submitted by Mr. Berkeley Wright, attorney, 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts) 
At the instruction of Mr. Warren Olney III. 

Director of the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts, an investigation was 
made of the reasons John Melvin Eldridge, 
who had been convicted and sentenced in the 
US. District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia, was not promptly committed following 
the conclusion of the appeal of his case to 
the U.S. Supreme Court. The investigation 
was requested by Senator ROBERT C. BYRD 
of West Virginia, who had, himself, written 
to various court officials following the events 
of March 24, 1966, on which date John Melvin 
Eldridge killed a policeman and took his own 
life. Senator Brno states in the third para- 
graph of his letter: “The replies to my letters 
leave me with the feeling that there either 
has been a breakdown in the administration 
of criminal justice or that grave weaknesses 
exist which should be remedied without 
delay.” 

My investigation has lead me to concur 
with Senator Brrp’s second alternative: that 
the system of notification of court officers 
and other officials should be corrected to 
provide for any contingency. 

Attached hereto as Exhibit I is a chrono- 
logical summary of pertinent proceedings as 
shown by the dockets and/or case files in 
the United States District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the Court of Appeals for 
the District of Columbia Circuit, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Entries on Exhibit I dated prior to the 
presentment of February 21, 1966 
are primarily for information only, since the 
presentment was held in open 
court with all interested parties present. It 
will be noted that at this time, a motion was 
pending in the Court of Appeals to recall the 
judgment from the District Court, and a pe- 
tition for rehearing of the order denying cer- 
tlorari was pending in the Supreme Court. 

The District Court Clerk's office, pon 
had no knowledge of these 
the superior courts. When a case is heise 
from the District Court to the Court of Ap- 
peals, there will normally be no communica- 
tion between the courts until the mandate, 
or certified copy of the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals, is issued back to the District 
Court. It follows that the District Court will 
not be aware when the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals goes up to the Supreme Court 
for review. The District Court had received 
the judgment of the Appellate Court affirm- 
ing the conviction of the defendant and had 
duly scheduled the matter for presentment, 
at which time, in the presence of all parties 
except for the defendant, a bond forfeiture 
was declared and a bench warrant issued. 

On the basis of the actions pending in the 
Court of Appeals and the Supreme Court, 
the defendant’s new attorney, James J. 
Laughlin, on February 24, 1966, requested the 
court to quash the bench warrant. Based 
on the petition for rehearing pending before 
the Supreme Court, Judge Edward M. Curran 
ordered the bench warrent withdrawn, the 
bond forfeiture set aside, and the bond re- 
instated. The presentment of this motion 
to the judge reportedly did not take place 
in open court and transpired without notice 
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to the office of the U.S, Attorney. Knowledge 
would have been received, however, by the 
U.S. Attorney's office. shortly thereafter 
through the routine transmission of the 
daily plotter,“ which is a list of proceed- 
ings prepared by the Clerk of the District 
Court from which the permanent case docket 
entries are pre š 

The United States Attorney’s office did 
not receive knowledge of the denial of the 
petition for rehearing in the Supreme Court 
from the Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice since, in the opinion of the 
Criminal Division attorneys, the District 
Court was bound to carry out the order of 
commitment as there had been no order of 
stay pending the petition for rehearing in 
the Supreme Court. 

Rule No. 25 of the Rules of the Supreme 
Court provides that whenever application for 
a writ of certiorari to review a decision of 
any court is denied, the clerk shall enter an 
order to that effect and shall forthwith 
notify the court below and counsel of record. 
Such notification will not be withheld pend- 
ing disposition of a petition for rehearing 
except by order of the court or of a justice 
thereof (see Exhibit II). Pursuant to this 
rule, the Court of Appeals was given a 
certified copy of the order denying certiorari 
on Juanary 17, 1965. 

Rule No. 27 of the Rules of Procedure of 
the Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia Circuit provides that the Court 
of Appeals will, except in capital cases, or 
unless it is deemed’ expedient to issue a 
mandate, transmit a certified copy of its judg- 
ment in lieu of a mandate to the court below. 
Section (c) of Rule No. 27 provides that, 
upon receipt of the certified copy of the 
judgment, the court below may proceed with 
the case in such manner as is consistent with 
the opinion and judgment of this court (see 
Exhibit IIb). It would, therefore, seem that 
the U.S. District Court should have proceeded 
to carry out the sentence imposed on June 
5, 1964. 

The day following the order of February 
24, 1966 (Thursday) withdrawing the bench 
warrant, the Court of Appeals entered its or- 
der denying the petition to recall the certified 
copy of the judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peals, which had been issued to the District 
Court on January 26, 1966. On February 
28, 1966 (Monday), the Supreme Court en- 
tered its order denying the petition to re- 
hear its order denying certiorari, a copy of 
which was sent to the Clerk of the Court of 
Appeals. As previously indicated, the Su- 
preme Court communicates only with the 
court from which the appeal comes; hence, 
the District Court was not notified. The 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals did not trans- 
mit notice of the denial of rehearing to the 
District Court since, on the date of receipt of 
the notice, the certified copy of the judg- 
ment had been issued to the District Court 
and a motion to recall the judgment had 
been denied. There was no case then pend- 
ing in the Court of Appeals. Under Rule 
No, 27 cited above, the District Court was 
to p: in accordance with the judg- 
ment. 

The essence of the mixup appears to be 
that the District Court did not do what was 
expected, but withdrew the bench warrant 
on the basis of the petition for rehearing 
which was then before the Supreme Court. 
With notification procedures predicated 
upon the assumption that a petition to the 
Supreme Court for rehearing would not, by 
itself, stay proceedings, neither the U.S. At- 
torney's office nor the office of the Clerk of 
the District Court was notified when the 
petition had been denied, and John Melvin 
Eldridge remained at liberty. 

REMEDIAL ACTION TAKEN 


Following the killing of the policeman and 
the suicide of John M. Eldridge on March 
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23, 1966, the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia took prompt 
action to prevent persons from remaining at 
liberty after conclusion of appellate pro- 
cedures. The following procedures are now 
followed: 

1, The Clerk of the Supreme Court now 
notifies the District Court for the District of 
Columbia directly when orders denying cer- 
tiorari and orders denying rehearings are 
entered. It shall be the responsibility of 
the Clerk to put the necessary procedures 
into motion for commitment when required. 

2. The Criminal Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice will now notify the United 
States Attorney by letter when they receive 
notice from the Solicitor General that a peti- 
tion for rehearing has been denied. 

3. A list will be maintained by the Clerk 
of the District Court, and a copy by the 
Assignment Commissioner, of all persons re- 
leased on bond pending appeal. This list 
will be checked at least once a month to 
determine whether changes in status of the 
cases would require termination of the right 
to remain on bond. 

It would appear that these procedures, 
which are outlined in more detail in the at- 
tached copy of the letter of April 29, 1966 
from Mr. David G. Bress, the United States 
Attorney, to Chief Judge Matthew F. Mo- 
Guire of the U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, would effectively prevent 
this situation from recurring in the District 
of Columbia (see Exhibit III). 


OTHER JURISDICTION 


This same situation could occur in other 
jurisdictions. The writer was advised by the 
Department of Justice of the following: 

On August 16, 1963, Harold James Cutno 
and three others were indicted and convicted 
of a narcotics violation in the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Louisiana, Case No. 29234. Outno 
was sentenced to six years on February 19, 
1964 along with two others. The case was 
appealed to the Fifth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals as docket number 21357, Melvin Jones, 
Harold James Cutno and Clifford John 
Woods, appellants, vs the United States. The 
cause was heard November 18, 1964 and a 
judgment affirming the District Court was 
entered December 22, 1964. OCertiorari was 
denied by the Supreme Court of the United 
States on May 17, 1965 as Case No. 1028. 

The information received was that a nar- 
cotics squad officer of the New Orleans Police 
Department informed a deputy marshal that 
he had seen Cutno on the street. As a re- 
sult, the U.S. Marshal picked up Cutno on 
the original judgment and commitment on 
May 13, 1966. The United States Marshal 
for the Eastern District of Louisiana was 
asked for a report on the matter by the 
Executive Officer of the U.S. Marshal’s office 
in the Department of Justice. This is at- 
tached as Exhibit IV. 

Apparently, in the Eastern District of 
Louisiana, it is the practice for the U.S. At- 
torney to furnish a copy of the mandate of 
the Court of Appeals affirming the judgment 
to the U.S. Marshal. Further details of the 
procedure in the Eastern District of Louisi- 
ana, or why the commitment was not exe- 
cuted for a year, are not known. 

Since this could apparently happen in any 
jurisdiction, it is recommended that all U.S. 
District Courts be requested to search their 
records of all cases in which criminal defend- 
ants have been released on bond pending ap- 
peal to determine whether similar oversights 
have occurred. Each court should also be 
requested to re-examine its procedure with 
a view toward preventing this from recurring. 

PAROLE VIOLATOR’S WARRANT 

Records were reviewed and officials inter- 


viewed in the Youth Correction Division of 
the Board of Parole, the Probation Office of 
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the District Court and the office of the US, 
Marshal. 

A parole violator’s warrant had been issued 
for John M. Eldridge following his convic- 
tion of robbery on May 4, 1964. Eldridge 
had previously been released on parole 
August 28, 1963 from a prior conviction and 
sentence. The U.S. Marshal was instructed 
to place a detainer at the District of Colum- 
bia jail. When Eldridge advised the Youth 
Correction Division that he intended to ap- 
peal his sentence of June 5, 1964, the detainer 
was withdrawn and the U.S. Marshal in- 
structed, on June 18, 1964, to hold the war- 
rant pending appeal. It is noted that the 
actual notice of appeal was not filed until 
June 25, 1964. 

The warrant was later executed by taking 
Eldridge into custody on detainer following 
another charge brought against him. On 
dismissal of the charge, a new parole viola- 
tion warrant was issued and the U.S. Mar- 
shal instructed to hold it pending disposi- 
tion of appeal and further instructions. 
This warrant remained outstanding during 
the remainder of the proceedings and was 
finally returned unexecuted on March 28, 
1966. 

Review of the files in the office of the 
Youth Correction Division of the United 
States Board of Parole clearly indicated the 
need for a better method of informing the 
Parole Board of the status of cases in which 
it is interested. The file indicated that, 
periodically, Mr. Claude S, Nock, the Youth 
Division Executive, would write the Proba- 
tion Office for a status report. The Proba- 
tion Office would then check the docket of 
the District Court, or Court of Appeals, and 
reply by letter. The Chief Probation Officer 
stated that it should be the responsibility of 
each probation officer to keep himself ap- 
prised of the status of all cases in which he 
was interested rather than leaving it to some 
other office to provide notice. 

This appears to the writer to be a hit or 
miss system of notice for the Parole Board. 
It is felt that a more systematic channel 
could be opened, either through the Crim- 
inal Divison of the Department of Justice, 
which is part of the same parent agency, or 
notification could be achieved by having the 
Clerk of Court routinely provide the Proba- 
tion Office and the Parole Board with copies 
of mandates, or certified copies of judgments, 
received from the Court of Appeals. 

Whether or not a warrant is issued for vio- 
lation of parole and the instructions given 
to the U.S. Marshal regarding the warrant 
lies within the discretion of the Parole Board 
Official concerned with a particular case. In 
the John M. Eldridge case, the second time 
Eldridge was arrested while out on bond, one 
official, on Noyember 16, 1964, recommended 
that Eldridge not be permitted to remain at 
liberty. He was apparently overruled, how- 
ever, and Eldridge was permitted to remain 
on bond. 

LOSS OF ORIGINAL RECORD 


The original District Court record cannot 
be located. The case docket in the office of 
the District Clerk shows that the original 
record on appeal was delivered to the US. 
Court of Appeals on August 4, 1964, and a 
receipt therefor is in the records of the Clerk 
of the District Court. A supplemental record 
on appeal was transmitted on January 19, 
1965 and a receipt therefor is also in the 
records of the Clerk of the District Court. 
This supplemental record consisted of 181 
pages of reporter’s transcript taken on May 
1 and May 4, 1964. 

No purpose could be seen in anyone’s de- 
liberately hiding or destroying the original 
record. Papers received in the office of the 
Clerk of the District Court subsequent to 
sending the file to the Court of Appeals were 
in the files. These consisted of the receipts 
for the record from the Clerk of the Court of 
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Appeals, a certified copy of the judgment of 
the U.S. Court of Appeals and transmittal 
letter, the order declaring forfeiture of the 
bond, the motion of the defendant's attorney, 
James J, Laughlin, to quash the bench war- 
rant, the order of Judge Curan withdrawing 
the bench warrant, setting aside the bond 
forfeiture and reinstating the bond, and last, 
the bench warrant returned unexecuted. 

The docket in the Court of Appeals shows 
that an order was entered August 19, 1965 
directing the Clerk to transmit the original 
record to the Supreme Court and, on August 
20, 1965, the docket entry shows that the 
original record was hand delivered to the 
Clerk of the Supreme Court. Mr. Nathan 
Paulson, Clerk of the Court of Appeals, has 
no direct recollection of this case, but re- 
lies on the docket entry as evidence of de- 
livery. He advised that, normally, there 
would be a receipt in the file for the record, 
but none was there. It was observed that 
this record was transmitted to the Supreme 
Court several weeks before any of the other 
papers in the case were filed with the Su- 
preme Court. The actual petition for the 
writ of certiorari was not filed until Octo- 
ber 2, 1965. 

The docket of the Supreme Court of the 
United States did not indicate the receipt 
of the record. Mr. John F. Davis, Clerk of 
the Supreme Court, does not believe the file 
was ever received. A search of the files by 
clerks in all three courts failed to locate it. 

It was noted, from the file in the Supreme 
Court, that the record designated by the de- 
fendant’s attorney for use on petition for 
certiorari was in the file. This was made 
up of the judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peals affirming the lower court, the motion 
made to the Court of Appeals for hearing en 
banc and the order denying the same, the 
designation of the record and the certificate 
of the Clerk of the Court of Appeals. The 
receipt of this record was not shown on the 
docket of the Supreme Court. 


Exist 7 


John M. Eldridge (also known as John M. 
Wansley): Criminal Nos. 183-64—U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Columbia; 
18820—U. S. Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit; M-65 746—United 
States Supreme Court. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS 


8/28/63—Eldridge released on parole (su- 
pervision of parole officer) . 

3/10 /64—Indicted for robbery. 

5/4/64—Trial and conviction. 

6/5/64—Sentence 3-12 years by U. S. Dis- 
trict Court. 

6/25/64—Notice of appeal. 

7/15/64—Defendant admitted to ball pend- 
ing appeal, 

6/20/65—Judgment of Court of Appeals 
affirming judgment of District Court. 

6/11/65—Order granting motion to stay 
transmission of judgment of Court of Ap- 
peals to Clerk, U. S. District Court. 

8/3/65—Order of Court of Appeals denying 
petition for rehearing by Court of Appeals 
en banc. 

8/19/65—Order staying transmission of 
judgment of Court of Appeals affirming the 
judgment of the District Court for the period 
permitted by law for filing certiorari, and 
directing the Clerk of the Court of Appeals 
to transmit the original record to the Su- 
preme Court. 

8/20/65—Certified original record hand de- 
livered to the Clerk of the Supreme Court. 

10/2/65—Petition for writ of certiorari 
filed in Supreme Court. ? 

1/17/65—Petition for writ of certiorari 
denied by the Supreme Court. 

1/20/66—Certified copy of order of the 
Supreme Court denying certiorari received 
by Clerk of the Court of Appeals, 
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1/26/66—Certified copy of judgment of 
Court of Appeals (affirming judgment of the 
District Court of 5/20/65) transmitted to 
District Court. (Note: Certified copy of 
judgment sent instead of mandate.) Copy 
sent to U.S. Attorney. 

1/27/66—Above received and filed in Dis- 
trict Court. 

2/T-8/66—Motion of appellant to Court of 
Appeals to recall judgment. 

2/11/66—Petition for rehearing filed in 
Supreme Court, 

2/21/66—Case called in U.S. District Court 
for defendant to begin sentence. Defendant 
did. not appear. Bond forfeited. Bench 
warrant ordered issued. Judge Curran. 

2/24/66—Motion of defendant (through 
his new attorney, James J. Laughlin) to 
quash bench warrant, Order withdrawing 
bench warrant, setting aside the bond for- 
feiture and reinstating the bond issued. 
This occurred in chambers without notice to 
the U.S, Attorney’s office. 

2/24/66—Bench warrant returned unex- 
ecuted by U.S. Marshal. 

2/25/66—Per curiam order of Court of 
Appeals denying motion to recall certified 
copy of judgment. 

2/28/66—Petition for rehearing of order 
denying certiorari in Supreme Court denied. 

3/1/66—Notice that petition for rehearing 
of order denying certiorari received by Clerk 
of the Court of Appeals. 


EXHIBIT 2 
RULES OF THE SUPREME CouRT 
Rule 25. Order granting or denying cer- 
tiorari— 
2. No mandate issues upon the denial of 
a petition for writ of certiorari. Whenever 
application for a writ of certiorari to review 
a decision of any court is denied, the clerk 
shall enter an order to that effect, and shall 
forthwith notify the court below and coun- 
sel of record. Such notification will not be 
withheld pending disposition of a petition 
for rehearing except by order of the court 
or of a justice thereof. 
EXHIBIT 2a 
U.S. Court or APPEALS, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Rule 27—Mandates. 

(c) Transmission of Opinion and Judg- 
ment in Lieu of Mandate; Issuance of Man- 
date if Necessary. 

In the absence of a direction by the Court 
that a formal mandate issue, it shall suffice 
for the Clerk to transmit to the proper court 
* * * a copy of the opinion, if any; and a 
certified copy of the judgment of this 
Court * + +, Upon the receipt of the copy 
of the opinion, if any, and of the certified 
copy of the judgment of this Court, the 
court below may proceed with the case in 
such manner as is consistent with the opin- 
ion and judgment of this Court 

(e) Stay Pending Application for Certio- 
rari. 

Where in any case a motion is made to 
stay the mandate or to stay the transmission 
of the opinion and the certified copy of the 
judgment pending application to the Su- 
preme Court for certiorari, such stay shall 
not exceed 30 days, unless extended by order 
of this Court. If during the period of the 
stay there is filed with the Clerk of this 
Court a notice from the Clerk of the Su- 
preme Court that the petition for writ of 
certiorari has been filed in that Court, the 
stay shall continue until final disposition by 
the Supreme Court. Upon the filing of a 
copy of an order of the Supreme Court deny- 
ing the petition for writ of certiorari, the 
copy of the opinion and certified copy of the 
judgment shall be transmitted to the proper 
court, or the mandate shall issue if same be 
required by this rule or be directed by the 
Court. ‘ 
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EXHIBIT 3 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
May 13, 1966. 

To: Hon. James J. P. McShane, Chief Execu- 
tive Office of U.S. Marshals. 

From: Victor Wogan, Jr., U.S. Marshal LA (E). 

Subject: Cutno, Harold James—LA(E) Crim- 
inal #29243. 

On Thursday 12 May 1966 at about 4:00 
PM(CST) this office received a phone call 
from the Executive Office U.S. Marshals ask- 
ing to know why this office refused to arrest 
subject and what about a Deputy U.S. Mar- 
shal being “Thrown Out” of the U.S. Attor- 
neys’—LA (E)—office. 

First the alleged refusal to effect arrest 
is emphatically denied as never during the 
writer's tenure as U.S, Marshal has an order 
not been promptly carried out and the ref- 
erence’ to being “thrown out” of the U.S. 
Attorneys office is not only untrue but abso- 
lutely ridiculous, as the relationship and 
cooperation between both these offices, has 
been and is in fact unusually good. This 
office was completely without information 
regarding subject other than that he was 
out under $5,000.00 Bond since 7 August 1963. 

The following is a report on the action 
taken by this office as of today: 

1. Determined from the files of the 5th 
U.S. Circuit Court that appeal had been 
denied subject under date of 24 May 1965 
(Up until this time—13 May 1966 this office 
was not aware of this writ being denied.) 

2. Prior to assigning a Deputy U.S. Marshal 
to effect the arrest of subject the writer 
visited the U.S. Attorney and explained what 
had occurred. He was informed that having 
determined that since the appeal was denied 
subject almost a year ago he should be 
arrested—to which the U.S. Attorney agreed. 
But called to his office the Assistant US. 
Attorney—to which subject’s case was as- 
signed—who admitted that he had called an 
agent at the Bureau of Narcotics “a couple 
of days ago” and ordered subject picked up. 
Asked why the Bondsman was not notified 
to have subject “brought in” or at least 
notify the Marshal—he said that he pre- 
ferred having the Agency involved make the 
arrest and also said he knew nothing about 
a Deputy U.S. Marshal being “thrown out.” 

3. Agreed with the U.S. Attorney on reme- 
dial procedures which would control and 
prevent a recurrence of this incident. 

REMEDIAL PROCEDURE 

1, That the U.S. Attorney upon receipt of 
mandates upholding lower court decision or 
writs of certiorari denying defendant he will 
so notify U.S. Marshal in writing and furnish 
the Marshal with a copy of this mandate. 

2. Request the U.S. Commissioner to fur- 
nish the Marshal with information as to the 
release bond in such cases. 

3. Actually it is an impossibility for the 
Marshal to make proper entries on returns 
on Criminal Form #25-A or effectively com- 
pile the necessary data on the DJ—100. 

CC: Honorable Herbert W. Christenberry, 
U.S. District Judge; Honorable Fritz H. Wind- 
horst, U.S. Commissioner; Honorable Louis 
A. LaCour, U.S, Attorney. 

EXHIBIT 4 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE U.S. ATTORNEY, 
Washington, D.C. April 29, 1966. 

Hon, MATTHEW F. MCGUIRE, 

Chief Judge, U.S. District Court for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, U.S. Courthouse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak JupGe McGuire: Pursuant to ar- 
rangements made at the recent conference in 
your chambers, a meeting was held between 
the members of my staff, Mr. Lowther, the 
Assignment Commissioner and the Clerk of 
the District Court to develop the procedures 
we discussed relating to enforcement in 
criminal cases of judgments of the District 
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Court and the Court of Appeals upon trans- 
mittal of the judgments of the Court of 
Appeals. 

It was agreed by all that the necessary 
steps to secure compliance with judgments 
or mandates would be undertaken within the 
various offices of the District Court. The 
Clerk of the District Court will maintain a 

Ust of cases in which bond pending appeal 
has been taken. The list will be supplied 
to the Assignment Commissioner. In addi- 
tion, when a judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peals is received, the Clerk will forthwith 
notify the Assignment Commissioner who 
will undertake to arrange for necessary cal- 
endaring of the case for further appropriate 
ac 


tion. 

Where commitment of a defendant is nec- 
essary, the Assignment Commissioner’s 
Office will arrange promptly for that to occur. 


Where the judgment requires commitment 
of the defendant, it was understood and 
agreed by all that commitment should not 
be delayed or the defendant released after 
commitment solely because of the pendency 
of a petition for rehearing or for certiorari 
or some collateral p . It was 
agreed that, absent recall of the judgment 
or an order staying its effect issued by the 
Court of Appeals or the Supreme Court or 
an order of either of those Courts granting 
further bond pending certiorari, the defend- 
ant must be committed and remain in that 
status. 

If commitment is not required by the 
Court of Appeals judgment pending certi- 
orari in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, the Clerk of the Supreme Court. has 
to forward a copy of any order en- 
there directly to the Clerk of the 
Court. that way the District 
will always. be advised of Supreme 
action and will not have to rely on 
notification by the Court of Appeals or coun- 
sel in the case. 

It is agreed that in all criminal cases where 
the judgment of the Court of Appeals has 
been received, the Office of the Clerk and the 
Assignment Commissioner will undertake the 
responsibility of maintaining the case in an 
active status until satisfied that necessary 
action on the judgments, including commit- 
ment, has been taken. 

In cases where a superior court orders a 
new trial, the matter will be referred to the 
Assignment Commissioner and the Court for 
ssp gat calendaring, appointment of 
counsel, 


proceedings as required without awaiting 
the initiative of counsel for either side. 

It is my understanding that the Court de- 
sires, in cases where commitment is required 
after receipt of judgment, that this be ac- 
complished in open court with a so-called 
presentment proceeding. 


for the Court, and my office will assist as re- 
quested in those proceedings. 
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It is also agreed that the procedures out- 
lined above are required to be followed in 
two other instances not involving the formal 
transmittal of the appellate judgment. One 
situation occurs when an appeal is dismissed 
by agreement. In such cases the Clerk of the 
Court of Appeals does not transmit a judg- 
ment but transmits a copy of the agreement. 
It is agreed that upon receipt of such a docu- 
ment the Clerk of the District Court will 
insure prompt commitment when necessary 
as in the case of a transmitted judgment. 
In a number of instances the Court of Ap- 
peals will transmit at the time of promulga- 
tion an order in the nature of a judgment. 


Care will be taken by the Clerk's Office to 


insure that these documents are treated as 
mandates when transmitted and that prompt 
compliance will result. 

In view of the fact that habeas corpus 
actions and actions under 28 U.S.C. § 2255 
are treated as if they were civil cases, ft was 
agreed that the procedures outlined above 
for criminal cases should also apply to cases 
of this type. 

In order to prevent a defendant having 
an appeal bond set at the sentencing pro- 
ceedings and thereafter securing his release 
without filing a notice of appeal, the Clerk’s 
Office has advised that it does not accept any 
recognizances pending appeal until a notice 
of appeal is filed. 

It is thus understood that in connection 
with compliance with superior court judg- 
ments in criminal, habeas corpus and § 2255 
cases, the Court, through the administrative 
facilities of the Clerk’s Office and the Assign- 
ment Commissioner’s Office, will undertake 
prompt compliance with the judgment and, 
when required, arrange for prompt commit- 
ment of the defendant on bond. A system 
has now been established in the Clerk’s Office 
and the Assignment Commissioner’s Office for 
checking of the status of persons on bond 
not less than once each month. Cases will 
thus be kept in an open status until final 
disposition, including commitment when ap- 
propriate, so that the possibility of pro- 
longed, undiscovered error will be eliminated 
and delay in commitment or other proper 
steps will be reduced to a minimum. This 
outlined procedure contemplates that com- 
pliance with judgments will no longer await 
the initiative of the United States Attorney's 
Office or counsel for the defendant. 

Recent revelations regarding a defendant 
whose commitment was erroneously delayed 
have caused a check of the records of the 
Appellate Division of this office to be made 
back to 1950. As a result of that check, two 
additional instances were brought to the at- 
tention of the Court and commitment was 
thereupon promptly effected. Im order that 
we can be certain that no other errors of a 
similar nature have occurred, and in view of 
the urgency of this matter, I have requested 
that the Clerk make an independent check 
of court records in all cases appealed in which 
the defendant was, at any time since 1950, 
released on bond after conviction. The 
Clerk indicates there is some manpower 
problem in making such a review. Neverthe- 
less, I suggest that the Court direct that it 
be done. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davin G. Bress, 
US. Attorney, 
CLERK’s OFFICE, 
U.S. DISTRICT COURT FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington, D.C., April 8, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sewatror: In connection with your 
telegram of April 7, addressed to this office, 
there is set forth below a résumé of the 
docket entries pertinent to the commitment 
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of defendant Samuel W. James, Criminal 
Number 91-62. 

April 23, 1963: Certified copy of the judg- 
ment of the United States Court of Appeals 
the judgment of this court. 

April 30, 1963: Certified copy of the judg- 
ment referred to above presented in open 
court and defendant committed to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia jail. 

May 15, 1963: Certified copy of an order 
from the United States Court of Appeals. di- 
recting the return of the copy of the judg- 
ment and the opinion entered on April 23, 
1963 and staying the reissuance through and 
including May 29, 1963. 

May 22, 1963: Order of this court. author- 
izing the defendant to be released on bail 
in the sum of $15,000.00 until such time as 
the Supreme Court acts upon the writ of 
certiorari. 

May 23, 1963: Appearance bond in the sum 
of $15,000.00 with the Resolute Insurance 
Company as filed. 

July 10, 1963: United States Court of Ap- 
peals returned the original record containing 
the District Court’s file copy of the reporter's 
transcript, etc. 

July 15, 1965: Certified copy of the judg- 
ment of the United States Court of 5 
affirming the judgment of the United States 
District Court, reissued July 1, 1963. 

Under a well established practice, for 
almost. twenty years, the Criminal Action 
Branch of this office has prepared a daily 
blotter from. which the docket entries are 
typed into permanent form. A copy of 
such blotter is forwarded to the United 
States Attorney's Office and one to the 
Assignment Commissioner’s Office. 

It is assumed that the docket entry of 
April 30, 1963 would have closed the case in 
the United States Attorney's Office as well 
as in the Assignment 's Office. 

However, the entry of May 15, 1963 would 
indicate that the matter was reopened by 
the recall of the judgment by the United 
States Court of Appeals. Also, the entries 
of May 22 and 23, releasing the defendant 
on bond, would point to the reopening of 
the case inasmuch as defendants committed 
for service of sentence are not released on 
bond. The docket entry of July 15, 1965 
should have resulted in a procedure for the 
commitment of the defendant as did the 
entry of April 23, 1963... (See entry of April 
30, 1963) This office has no known ex- 
planation for the failure to record, until 
July 1, 1965, the Judgment by the Court of 
Appeals reissued on July 1, 1963, other than 
to surmise that the reissued Judgment was 
returned directly to the file room of this 
office instead of to our regular docket clerk. 

I am also advised that when the United 
States Court of Appeals issues a mandate, 
a copy is at the same time forwarded to 
the office of the United States Attorney, 
as well as when a recalled mandate is 
ceissued. 

Neither the proceedings in open court 
recorded on the front of the file jacket 
nor the docket entries indicate why the 
mandate reissued on July 1, 1963 came to 
our attention on July 15, 1965. However, 
in Criminal Number 655-65, on July 19, 
1965, Mr. J. K. Hughes, defense counsel in 
both cases, for defendant Samuel W. James, 
argued a motion for a continuance of trial 
date before Judge Keech. It is very prob- 
able that some inquiry or remark by de- 
fense counsel, on or about July 15, 1965, put 
this office on notice that the docket entries 
m Criminal Number 91-62 may not have 
been complete. 

Assuming that our appraisement of the 
cause for such a situation is correct, steps 
pees already been taken to eliminate a repe- 

on. 

However, in this particular area, the 
function of the Clerk is only to record the 
filing of the , reissued by the 
{United States Court of Appeals, but it does 
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not initiate proceedings for the commit- 
ment of a defendant released on bail or 
under bond. 

The criminal prosecution involving John 
Melvin Wansley, Alias John Melvin Eldridge, 
did not involve a practice or proceeding in 
this office. However, as it relates to a case 
filed in this court, I undertook to correct a 
possible reoccurrence by contacting Mr. 
John Davis, Clerk of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, who indicated to me that 
he would gladly forward in the future a 
copy of that court’s action in connection 
with the denial of any petition for a writ 
of certiorari. 

In the event I have been overzealous in 
an attempt to be as brief as possible in 
response to your inquiry directed to this 
office and you find that the facts recited 
need amplification or explanation, please do 
not hesitate to contact me either by tele- 
phone, or correspondence. The Govern- 
ment Code for this office is 1204, and Ex- 
tension 228. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT M. STEARNS, 
Clerk. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
April 7, 1966. 
Mr. ROBERT M. STEARNS, 
Clerk, U.S. District Court for the District of 
Columbia, U.S. Courthouse, Washington, 
D. O.: 

Today's Washington Post indicates that a 
convicted housebreaker, Samuel W. James, 
was free for almost three years because the 
review denial notice was lost or misplaced 
“because it was not logged on the docket 
book under James’ name.” Please advise 
whether this occurred through a fault in 
your office and what action has been taken 
to prevent a recurrence. Please indicate 
also whether faulty procedure in your office 
had any part in the failure of the authori- 
ties to rearrest John Melvin Wansley, alias 
John Melvin Eldridge, who killed a police 
officer following the recent robbery at Lord 
and Taylor department store. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE U.S. ATTORNEY, 
Washington, D.C., April 11, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR BYRD: I am in receipt of your 
telegram of April 7, 1966 requesting a full re- 
port on the case of John M. Eldridge, alias 
John M. Wansley, and Samuel W. James. I 
am also in receipt of a letter addressed to you 
from the Solicitor General dated March 31, 
1966 regarding the Eldridge case. 

Judge Marshall’s letter accurately recites 
the facts of that case and I shall not burden 
you with repetition. As a result of the El- 
dridge case, I ordered a complete investiga- 
tion of all criminal appeals in which this 
office participated since 1950 to make certain 
that no other mistakes in complying with 
appellate court judgments have gone unde- 
tected. As a result of this investigation, my 
staff discovered the James case and one in- 
volving Jerry Summerlin. The District 
Court was immediately notified of the failure 
of compHance with the judgments in those 
cases and arrest warrants were issued by the 
court. Both defendants were committed 
within a few days. 

As to the James case, available information 
reveals that a judgment of the Court of Ap- 
peals affirming his conviction and sentence 
to two to six years was received by the Dis- 
trict Court on April 23, 1963. James was 
committed thereon on April 30, 1963. He 
had been on bond pending appeal, set by the 
District Court in the amount of $10,000, since 
June 1, 1962. On May 13, 1963, the Court of 
Appeals, on James’ motion, recalled its 
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judgment and stayed reissuance thereof 
until May 29, 1963. James then secured his 
release on bond pending appeal on May 23, 
1963, this time in an amount of $15,000 on 
an order of the District Court dated May 22, 
1963. The records of this office reflect this 
order was seen by a then Assistant United 
States Attorney. 

The Supreme Court denied James’ petition 
for a writ of certiorari on June 17, 1963. The 
Court of Appeals reissued its judgment on 
July 1, 1963. The reissued judgment of the 
Court of Appeals was not docketed by the 
Clerk of the District Court until July 15, 
1965, Inquiry of the Clerk does not reveal 
any reason why two years elapsed between 
the reissuance of the judgment and its dock- 
eting. According to the records of the 
United States Attorney’s Office, notice of the 
reissuance of the Judgment of the Court of 
Appeals of July 1, 1963 was received on 
July 2, 1963. The Clerk’s office appears to 
be at a loss to understand how this over- 
sight occurred nor is it able to explain the 
absence of any action after July 15, 1965. 

As to the Summerlin case, available infor- 

mation reveals that Summerlin was released 
on bond pending appeal on December 16, 
1964. Thereafter, the Court of Appeals af- 
firmed the conviction, and on February 2, 
1965 the judgment of the Court of Appeals 
was transmitted to the District Court. The 
District Court did not order Summerlin's 
commitment because of representations made 
to it on Summerlin’s behalf that a petition 
for certiorari was pending in the Supreme 
Court. Thereafter, the Supreme Court de- 
nied certiorari on May 3, 1965. That Court 
denied rehearing on June 6, 1965. From 
February 7, 1965 the Court of Appeals had 
pending before it Summerlin’s motion to 
recall the judgment. That Court did not act 
on that motion until June 18, 1965, after the 
Supreme Court had denied rehearing. At 
that time the motion to recall Judgment was 
denied. Since its judgment was never re- 
called, the Court of Appeals apparently felt 
it unnecessary to communicate further with 
the District Court. 
I am advised by the Clerk of the District 
Court that arrangements are presently being 
made to have the Clerk of the Supreme Court 
notify him of action on petitions for rehear- 
ing so that he may thereafter make a deter- 
mination whether a defendant should be 
committed. In order to provide all possible 
additional assistance to this office in keeping 
track of the status.of convicted defendants, 
the Criminal Division of the Department of 
Justice will, in the future, routinely advise 
my office of denials of all petitions for rehear- 
ing in District of Columbia criminal cases. 

Although it has been a traditional practice 
for the Clerk of the District Court and the 
United States Marshal's office to handle the 
matter of commitment of defendants in com- 
pliance with judgments of the Court of 
Appeals, I have established a procedure of 
routine checking to insure that a criminal 
defendant has been committed. In all cases 
of release on bond pending appeal, a special 
list will be maintained, to be checked by a 
lawyer instead of a clerk, so that the Clerk’s 
office will be promptly alerted or checked to 
see if any change in appellate posture of the 
case terminates the right to remain on bond. 
I am now satisfied that the procedures which 
have been put into effect will prevent any 
recurrence of the Eldridge problem. 

Sincerely yours, 

Davin G. Bress, 
U.S. Attorney. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
April 7, 1966. 
Hon. Davip G. Bress, 
U.S. Attorney, 
U.S. Courthouse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Washington Star of March 25 stated that 

John Melvin Wansley, alias John Melvin 
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Eldridge, who killed a District policeman 
after the Lord and Taylor robbery, had ex- 
hausted final appeal to Supreme Court on 
February 28, but “the word did not get from 
the Solicitor General's office to the U.S. At- 
torney's office for the District.” 

Please supply full report regarding defec- 
tive communications in this instance, Also 
indicate whether actions are being taken to 
prevent recurrence. Moreover, please supply 
report concerning today’s Washington Post 
story regarding case of Samuel W. James, 
convicted housebreaker, who “remained free 
for almost three years after losing an appeal 
because the papers authorizing his rearrest 
were overlooked.” Additionally, indicate 
whether there are similar cases at the mo- 
ment. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 
US. MARSHAL, 
Districr OF COLUMBIA, 
Washington; D.C., April 15, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Brnb: This letter is in reply 
to your telegram dated April 7, 1966, and 
further implements my telegram to you dated 
April 8, 1966, concerning a parole violator 
warrant for John Melvin Eldridge, also known 
as John Melvin Wansley. 

The records of our Warrant Squad reveal 
that on May 13, 1964, a parole warrant was 
issued by the United States Parole Board for 
the arrest of Eldridge and forwarded to our 
office with instructions to file a detainer on 
the subject, who then was incarcerated in 
the District of Columbia Jail. The basis for 
this warrant was Eldridge’s conviction in the 
United States District Court for robbery on 
May 4, 1964. On May 14, 1964, a detainer 
was placed against Eldridge at the District of 
Columbia Jail. Thereafter, on May 18, 
1964, we received a letter from the 
United States Parole Board modifying its in- 
structions and advising us to withdraw the 
detainer and hold the parole warrant in 
abeyance pending the disposition of an ap- 
peal then filed by Eldridge in the United 
States Court of Appeals. On September 16, 
1964, this parole warrant was executed by our 
office and Eldridge was again committed to 
the District of Columbia Jail. 

On September 22, 1964, the United States 
Parole Board forwarded another warrant to 
this office for the arrest of Eldridge. This 
warrant, likewise, was accompanied by in- 
structions from the Board to withhold execu- 
tion of it pending the disposition of Eldridge’s 
appeal and further instructions from the 
Board. 


The latter warrant was never executed but 
held in abeyance in this office pursuant to 
instructions from the United States Parole 
Board. On March 28, 1966, the warrant was 
returned unexecuted to the Board at its re- 
quest. 

If this office can be of further assistance 
to you in this matter, kindly advise. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
Luxe C. Moore, 
U.S. Marshal. 


Wasuincton, D.C. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is in reply to your telegram con- 
cerning a parole violator warrant for John 
Melvin Eldridge, also known as John Melvin 
Wansley. Our records reveal that a parole 
warrant was issued by the U.S. Parole Board 
for Eldridge on September 23, 1964. Execu- 
tion of the warrant was withheld pursuant to 
instructions from the parole board. A letter 
setting forth this matter in detail will follow 
under separate cover. 

LUKE C. Moore, 
U.S. Marshal for the District of Columbia. 
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SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
April 7, 1966. 
Hon. LUKE C. MOORE, 
U.S. Marshal, 
District of Columbia, 
U.S. Courthouse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am informed that on March 23, 1966, 
when John Melvin Wansley, alias John Mel- 
vin Eldridge, killed a police officer following 
the robbery of the Lord and Taylor depart- 
ment store, your office was holding a warrant 
for his arrest for violation of parole. Please 
advise why this warrant had not been served. 


OFFICE oF THE SOLICITOR GENERAL, 
oma a D. C., April 8, 1966. 
Hon, ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: In response to your 
telegram of April 7, I am advised by the 
Criminal Division of this Department that it 
notified the United States Attorney of the de- 
nial of certiorari in the case of Samuel W. 
James on June 17, 1963. By a call to the 
United States Attorney, I have ascertained 
the identity of the other case to which you 
refer. The records of the Criminal Division 
show that in that case notice of the dental 
of certiorari was sent to the United States 
Attorney on May 3, 1965. In both instances, 
the notice was sent on the day that the Su- 
preme Court's order was issued. 

The office of the United States Attorney 
has further informed me that it is providing 
you with a detailed explanation of the rea- 
sons for the failure to implement, at the 
district court level, the mandates which were 
received by the district court in the above 
cases. I also note for your information (1) 
that I am advised by Mr. Bress's office that 
he has checked all old cases relating to the 
status of convicted defendants in order to 
ascertain whether the mandate from the ap- 
pellate court was implemented, and (2) that 
the system to which I adverted in my letter 
of March 31 is in effect. 

Sincerely, 
‘THURGOOD MARSHALL, 
Solicitor General. 


SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 


April 7, 1966. 
Hon. THURGOOD MARSHALL, 
Solicitor General, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for letter of March 31 respond- 
ing to my March 29 telegram. You advised 
me that “at this time there are no cases in 
which the U.S. Attorneys lack such informa- 
tion,” the information being with regard to 
denials of rehearings as well as denials of 
certiorari concerning cases involving appeals 
to the Supreme Court. 

Today's Washington Post reveals one case 
involving Samuel W. James, convicted 
housebreaker, who remained free for almost 
three years after losing an appeal because 
the papers authorizing his rearrest were 
overlooked, The press story also states “at 
least one other case may be acted on.” 

Please advise me as to the apparent dis- 
crepancy between today’s news story and the 
statement in your letter. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1966. 
Hon, ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator BYRD: I am writing in reply 
to your telegram of March 29 which quotes 
a statement from the Washington Star to the 
effect that the Solicitor General did not com- 
municate with the United States Attorney 
concerning the Supreme Court’s denial of 
rehearing in the case of John Eldridge, also 
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known as John Wansley. That denial of re- 
hearing took place on February 28, 1966. 

It has never been the practice of Solicitors 
General to communicate directly with United 
States Attorneys in order to inform them of 
actions taken in the Supreme Court. Rather, 
we immediately submit to each operating di- 
vision of this Department all orders relating 
to cases for which that division has respon- 
sibility in the lower courts. In other words, 
we transmit to the Criminal Division all or- 
ders relating to criminal cases, to the Tax 
Division all orders relating to tax cases, to 
the Antitrust Division all orders relating to 
antitrust cases, etc. To the extent that the 
operating divisions believe that the action in 
question calls for communication or consul- 
tation with one or more United States At- 
torneys, contact is made by the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the division con- 
cerned. I note, parenthetically, that the 
Supreme Court's order lists are posted in the 
Supreme Court and are independently pub- 
lished, very shortly after their issuance, by 
various publications including the U.S. Law 
Week and the New York Times. 

Wansley’s case was, of course, a matter 
under the jurisdiction of the United States 
Attorney and the general supervisory author- 
ity of the Criminal Division. I am advised 
that when the Criminal Division was in- 
formed of the denial of certiorari in his case, 
it so informed the United States Attorney 
In accordance with its routine practice. It 
did not communicate further with the 
United States Attorney when the subsequent 
petition for rehearing was denied. Since 
Wansley had not applied to the Supreme 
Court (pending his petition for rehearing} 
for a stay of the order denying certiorari, the 
Criminal Division did not believe that the 
filing of that petition would have any effect 
upon his status. 

I am informed by the United States At- 
torney that the following events took place 
following the denial of certiorari on Jan- 
uary 17, 1966. On January 26, 1966, the 
court of appeals, having been notified in 

course by the Clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the denial of certiorari, issued its 
mandate to the district court. On Feb- 
ruary 21, 1966, the district court, in open 
court and im the presence of an Assistant 
United States Attorney, issued a bench war- 
rant for Wansley’s arrest. On Fe 24, 
1966, James J. Laughlin, as counsel for 
Wansley, represented to the district judge 
that he was seeking rehearing of the denial 
of certiorari and obtained an order from the 
district court withdrawing the bench war- 
rant. The events of February 24, I am told, 
took place without any notice to the United 
States Attorney. In other words, the office 
of the United States Attorney assumed, as of 
February 21, that the United States Marshal 
was already under an effective and contin- 
uing instruction to apprehend Wansley as 
soon as he might be found. It was not aware 
that any further steps were required in order 
to insure his apprehension. This, it seems 
to me, was the critical failure of 
communication. 

However, in order to provide all possible 
additional assistance to the efforts of United 
States Attorneys to keep close track of the 
status of convicted defendants, I have sug- 
gested to the Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Criminal Division that his 
division make it a routine practice to call 
to the attention of the appropriate United 
States Attorney all denials of rehearing as 
well as all denials of certiorari. Assistant 
Attorney General Vinson agrees with this 
proposal and it has been put into effect. 
Accordingly, I am able to advise you at this 
time that there are no cases in which the 
United States Attorneys lack such 
information. 

Sincerely, 
‘THURGOOD MARSHALL, 
Solicitor General. 
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Marcu 29, 1966. 

Hon. THURGOOD MARSHALL, 
Solicitor General, 
Justice Department, 
8 D.C.: 

n Star of March 25 states that 
Pied: Melvin Wansley, who killed a District 
policeman after last. Wednesday night’s Lord 
and Taylor robbery had exhausted final ap- 
peal to Supreme Court on February 28 but 
“the word did not get from the Solicitor 
General’s office to the US. Attorney’s office 
for the District.” Please supply a full re- 
port regarding defective communications in 
this instance. Also indicate whether actions 
are being taken to correct situation to pre- 
vent recurrence. In addition, indicate 
whether there are similar cases at the mo- 
ment which have not been brought to at- 
tention of United States Attorney's office. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, i 
U.S, Senate. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
U.S. BOARD. OF PAROLE, 

Washington, D.C., April 7, 1966. 

Re John M. Eldridge, Reg. No. DCDCY- 
129985. 

Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Byrd: This will acknowl- 
edge your telegram of today. as well as con- 
firm our telephone conversation regarding the 
ease of the above named. Our records show 
that Eldridge was sentenced on January 27, 
1961, in the District Court for the District 
of Columbia to an indeterminate sentence 
under the Youth Corrections Act for the of- 
fense of assault with a dangerous weapon. 
He was committed to the Youth Center at 
Lorton, Virginia, and he was released on pa- 
role on August 28, 1963, after having been 
confined for some 31 months, 

Mr. Eldridge was released from the Youth 
Center to be supervised by a U.S. Probation 
Officer until January 26, 1967. Initial su- 
pervision reports received indicated that his 
adjustment was within normal bounds until 
notice of his arrest on February 4, 1964, on 
charges of assault with a deadly weapon and 
robbery. Subject denied involvement in 
these offenses and at the time of his arraign- 
ment in March 1964 he entered a plea of not 
guilty. Upon notice of his conviction of the 
charge of robbery on May 4, 1964, we issued 
a parole violation warrant on May 13, 1964, 
and instructed the U.S. Marshal to file a de- 
tainer in our behalf. On June 15, 1964, we 
were advised that his conviction had been 
appealed and appeal bond in the amount of 
$5,000 had been set. In view of this, the 
U.S. Marshal was instructed to hold our war- 
rant in abeyance pending perfection of the 
appeal, 

On August 12, 1964, we were notified that 
Eldridge was then in the District of Colum- 
bia Court of General Sessions on charges of 
attempted petty larcency, destruction of 
movable property and traffic violations. On 
this basis, the U.S. Marshal was instructed to 
refile a detainer in our behalf at the D.C. Jail. 
On September 16, 1964, Eldridge came in 
custody on our parole violation warrant. 
Concurrently with this action, we were noti- 
fied that the above mentioned charges were 
dismissed. Since the Youth Division’s posi- 
tion was therefore essentially unchanged, 
that is, a warrant sustained on the one 
charge of robbery which conviction has not 
been finalized since in appeal status, the 
Division processed an order releasing Eldridge 
from custody but concurrently with that ac- 
tion issued a new parole violation warrant 
instructing the U.S. Marshal to hold that 
warrant in abeyance pending perfection of 
appeal of the May 4, 1964, robbery conviction. 

On November 9, 1964, we were advised by 
the U.S. Probation Officer that subject had 
been arrested on October 31, 1964, on charges 
of robbery and possession of prohibited weap- 
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on. Eldridge, here again, denied guilt and no 
further action was taken with respect to our 
warrant which was being held in abeyance. 
He was retained in custody at the D.C. Jail 
until mid-January 1965, when he was released 
on bond. On April 9, 1965, subject was in 
fact found not guilty of that robbery offense. 

At the time of the recent tragedy, our 
parole violation warrant was still in the 
hands of the US. Marshal being held in 
abeyance pending perfection of appeal of the 
May 4, 1964, robbery conviction, which we 
now understand had been finalized affirming 
that conviction. We have been in regular 
contact with the U.S. Probation Officer re- 
garding status of appeal. Our most recent 
information reflected that the conviction had 
been affirmed but delay in communicating 
this action to the trial court was occasioned 
by a further petition to the Supreme Court 
for a re-hearing. 

We trust that this information will be of 
service to you and we will be glad to furnish 
you with further needed material if possible. 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
James A. Cann, Jr., 
Chairman, Youth Correction Division. 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, 
April 7, 1966. 
Mr. CLAUDE S. Nock, Jr. 
Youth Division Executive, 
Board of Parole, Washington, D.C.: 

Re John Melvin Eldridge, allas John Melvin 
Wansley, who killed a policeman on March 23 
following Lord and Taylor robbery, why was 
Eldridge continued on parole from August 28, 
1963, in the face of the fact that (1) on Feb- 
ruary 4, 1964, he was arrested for assault and 
robbery and was convicted on the robbery 
charge on June 5, 1964; (2) on August 11, 
1964, he was arrested for petit larceny and 
destroying private property; and (3) on No- 
vember 1, 1964, he was arrested on a charge 
of robbery after his fingerprints were posi- 
tively identified on evidence at the scene of 


the crime. 
Rokxxr C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


DEATH OF CHARLES L. WATKINS, 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, this 
morning’s newspapers report to all of 
us in the Senate the very sad news of the 
death of Charles Watkins, who for many, 
many years was the Parliamentarian of 
the Senate. 

Prior to his appointment as Parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate—as I recall, in 
the year 1935—he was on the staff of the 
Senate. Throughout his professional ca- 
reer he made one of the most dedicated 
records of public service in the Senate 
within my knowledge since I became a 
Senator. 

He was a kindly, courteous, Christian 
gentleman, and a keen scholar of par- 
liamentary law. In fact, probably no one 
during his later years was better versed 
in the intricacies of parliamentary law 
than Charles Watkins. 

In 1953, he published a little master- 
piece of concise writing under the title, 
“Enactment of a Law: Procedure on a 
Senate Bill—Revised, Under the Direc- 
tion of Mark Trice, Secretary of the Sen- 
ate, by Charles L. Watkins, Senate Par- 
liamentarian.” 

Mr. President, I have found this con- 
cise and accurate monograph to be of 
great assistance to young people in high 
school and college who write to me and 
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ask me questions about Senate proce- 
dure in connection with the enactment 
of a law. I have always been proud to 
send them for their reading and study 
this little masterpiece. 

In 1957, Charles Watkins was the au- 
thor of a book entitled “Senate Proce- 
dure,” which was revised and brought 
up to date in 1963. This book was co- 
authored by Charles Watkins and our 
present, very able Parliamentarian, Floyd 
M. Riddick. In fact, Mr. Floyd M. Rid- 
dick was associated as Assistant Senate 
Parliamentarian working side by side 
with Mr. Watkins for many years. In 
many ways, this book of procedures and 
precedents coauthored by Mr. Watkins 
and Mr. Riddick sets forth the proce- 
dures which bind and govern each one 
of us as we do our work here in the 
Senate. 

It is impossible for us to evaluate the 
great contribution that Charles Watkins 
made to parliamentary law and order in 
the Senate during his many years of 
dedicated service to all of us who sit in 
this body and, through us, to the Ameri- 
can people. 

Some evaluation of the standing of 
this man in his profession is borne out by 
the fact that in 1945 he was selected as 
the Parliamentarian for the great, his- 
toric International San Francisco Con- 
ference which brought forth the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Those of us who knew him on a per- 
sonal basis knew him to be not only a 
kindly man but also one who never hesi- 
tated to go far beyond the line of duty 
to be of assistance to us as we sought 
to work out our various parliamentary 
problems in the Senate. 

Had it not been for his guidance on 
many occasions, as I became involved in 
various parliamentary debates in the 
Senate, I would have been lost. Never, 
on a single occasion, did he fail to give 
me the correct rulings which I needed 
in advance in order to guide my work in 
the Senate. 

‘His passing is a great loss. In one 
sense, it closes a chapter in the history 
of the Senate. Charles Watkins leaves 
a great memorial and monument behind 
him in the form of his scholarly writings 
in the field of parliamentary law. 

Mrs. Morse joins me in expressing our 
deepest sympathy to his loved ones in 
this time of sadness. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to join the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon in the remarks which he 
has just made about Charles Watkins, 
the Senate’s first Parliamentarian. 
Charles Watkins served the Senate effec- 
tively, efficiently, and with great integrity 
for more than 60 years. In the twilight 
of his long and productive life, no one 
can claim surprise at his passing, al- 
though death comes always as a sudden 
shock. 

Charles Watkins made a lasting mark 
for himself in this body. And as the 
Senator from Oregon has stated, his 
monument is in the works which he has 
left behind. 

As a parliamentarian he was without 
peer. We are fortunate to have as our 
present Parliamentarian Floyd M. Rid- 
dick, a man who is living up to and, in- 
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deed, who is equally devoted to the high 
standards set by Charles Watkins. 

We missed Charles Watkins when he 
left us voluntarily a few years ago. We 
miss him now. We will remember him 
always for his graciousness, his kindness, 
his courtesy, his understanding, and par- 
ticularly, for his keen knowledge and ap- 
preciation of parliamentary law and 
procedure. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
note with sadness the death of Charlie 
Watkins. Until his retirement in 1964, 
Mr. Watkins was the first and only Par- 
liamentarian of the U.S. Senate. I ask 
unanimous consent that a biographical 
statement be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


CHARLES L, WATKINS 


Charles L. Watkins, born at Mount Ida, 
Ark., August 10, 1879; graduate of the Mount 
Ida Normal Academy and of the Law De- 
partment, University of Arkansas, 

Clerk in the offices of the attorney gen- 
eral and of the Governor of the State of 
Arkansas, 1899-1901. 

Clerk of the commission created by the 
Arkansas State Legislature to provide for the 
erection of a building and for exhibits at the 
World’s Fair to be held in St. Louis, Mo., in 
1903 ( later postponed to April 30, 
1904), celebrating the centennial of the 
Louisiana Purchase in 1603; 1902-4. 

On December 1, 1904, the day following the 
close of the fair on November 30, he was 
appointed stenographer in the office of U.S. 
Senator James P. Clarke, of Arkansas; in 
1907 was named as his secretary; and in 1911 
was appointed clerk of a minority commit- 
tee to which Senator Clarke was assigned as 
chairman. 

For approximately 14 months in 1913-14, 
during the political campaign for reelection 
of Senator Clarke, he served on the latter's 
personal payroll, but on July 16, 1914, he 
was appointed as a clerk in the office of the 
Secretary of the U.S. Senate; served in vari- 
ous positions in that office until June 15, 
1919, when he was appointed Minute and 
Journal Clerk of the Senate. 

In 1923, when one of the reading clerks, 
who advised the Presiding Officer of the 
Senate on parliamentary matters, became in- 
capacitated, he assumed that duty also. On 
July 1, 1935, the office of Parliamentarian 
never having been created, his titie was 
changed by the Senate to Parliamentarian 
and Journal Clerk. On July 1, 1937, the 
combined duties of his position were sepa- 
rated, and he was appointed as Parliamen- 
tarian, 

In April 1945 he was named by Secretary of 
State Stettinius as the official parliamen- 
tarian at the United Nations Conference at 
San Francisco, having been given leave from 
the Senate for that purpose. 

His service with the Senate was continu- 
ous from July 16, 1914, a period of over 50 
years, with a total service, however, of ap- 
proximately 59 years. He died on August 29, 
1966. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, 
many tributes were paid to Charlie Wat- 
kins upon his designation as Parliamen- 
tarian Emeritus of the U.S. Senate on 
January 4, 1965. Only a relatively few 
months have passed since that occasion, 
and the fond memory of Charlie is still 
clear in the minds of all Senators who 
knew him, 

Charles L. Watkins was a distin- 
guished son of the State of Arkansas. 
He served his State and country long 
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and faithfully. May he always be re- 
membered as a wise and considerate 
gentleman—ever loyal to this institution 
of democratic government. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday a great American and faith- 
ful public servant, Mr. Charles L. Wat- 
kins, died. Until his retirement in late 
1964, Charles Watkins was the first and 
only Senate Parliamentarian. He was a 
veritable institution in the Senate with 
50 years of continuous service to his cred- 
it. He served with distinction and will 
long be remembered by all who know him 
through the years When I came to the 
Senate in 1957, Charles L. Watkins was 
an adviser and friend; I found his coun- 
sel invaluable and will never forget his 
wise, kindly advice. We of the Senate 
mourn his passing but are grateful for 
his great contribution to this body. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, it 
is with deep personal sorrow that I have 
learned of the passing of my dear friend 
and close associate, Charles Watkins. 
Able, dedicated, and selfless, he served 
with distinction as an official of the U.S. 
Senate for 60 years—30 years of which 
he was its highly respected and admired 
Parliamentarian. Recognized by mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle for his 
superb knowledge of parliamentary pro- 
cedures and for the astuteness and fair- 
ness of his rulings, he enjoyed the 
esteem, affection, and confidence of all 
Members of this great deliberative body. 


I am proud indeed to have been as- 


sociated with this fine and outstanding 
man—citizen of Arkansas—gentleman 
and scholar—who so greatly distin- 
guished himself and the State from 
which he came. 


TRIBUTE TO GENERAL SCHRIEVER 
ON HIS RETIREMENT 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, this can 
be said of Gen. B. A. Schriever: In an 
age of technology, he made people im- 
portant; in the era of the unmanned 
satellite, he never abdicated his confi- 
dence in the ultimate and irreplaceable 
value of man. 

Five years ago, General Schriever told 
a group of ROTC cadets: 

I have spent 15 years in Air Force research 
and development and have directed the de- 
velopment of some of this country's most 
advanced weapons, Yet I consider man to 
be the most important element in our mili- 
tary strength today. And I believe he will 
continue to be. 


On this, the eve of his retirement from 
active military service, the commander 
of the Air Force Systems Command is the 
proof of his own convictions. He per- 
sonifies the trust the country can place 
in the inestimable worth of the individ- 
ual. He stands as a living example of 
the merit of man as maker, manager, 
and master of the tools of technology and 
the products of scientific and technical 
innovation. 

General Schriever would be the last to 
claim the name of genius or submit to 
that compliment being thrust upon him. 
Yet William James called genius “the 
faculty of perceiving in an unhabitual 
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way.” If this is genius, does it not also 
require a special kind of ingenuity to be 
able to identify, select, and assemble a 
task force of people qualified to think 
and to act in an “unhabitual’ way? 

The ballistic missile challenge de- 
manded just that type of unique talent. 
General Schriever himself reflected re- 
cently on the personnel dilemma he faced 
in 1954. 

He recalled: 

Our personnel standards were extremely 
high. We wanted people who had actually 
done things—officers and airmen who had a 
record of achievement in some particular 
field. Moreover, we needed people who were 
not afraid of unconventional and unorthodox 
approaches to engineering and management 
problems. 


The man who forged America’s mili- 
tary spacepower began with a 10- 
member team of technical and man- 
agerial revolutionists, and built a nation- 
wide force of aerospace evolutionists. 
His accent-on-people credo emphasized 
the importance of the man in manage- 
ment, and stressed team spirit as the en- 
ergizer and sustainer of research and 
development. 

Whether you agree that the times pro- 
duce the man, or argue that history is 
the result of men’s actions upon their en- 
vironment, there is little doubt that Gen- 
eral Schriever will be remembered for 
three things: the faith he fostered in 
people, the motivation he supplied by 
personal example, and the defense sys- 
tems his leadership produced against the 
odds of time, technology, and unbelief. 

The Atlas was only a blueprint and 
sputnik had not yet signaled the advent 
of the space age when General Schriever 
dubbed ballistic missiles “‘springboards to 
space.” Unmanned satellites were still 
an uncertain novelty when General 
Schriever predicted that men would pilot 
the spacecraft of the future. 

In a time of technological triumphs, 
General Schriever saw the future as the 
consequence of faith in the potentials of 
people. He recognized that science and 
technology hold no salvation for the 
hopes and fears of humanity without the 
personal and professional dedication of 
individuals committed to the resolution 
of fears and the realization of hopes. 
He sensed strongly that missiles on guard 
and satellites in orbit would become 
meaningless monuments if the causes of 
peace and progress were not served to 
human purpose, 

A half-dozen years ago General 
Schriever said: 

You cannot build creative ability into a 
machine; you cannot design a circuit to take 
the place of courage; and you cannot en- 
75 dedication to freedom in a magic black 

X. 


We live in the ages of science and tech- 
nology. But General Ben“ Schriever, 
for all his service to the creation and per- 
petuation of those passports to progress, 
would not be a man for the ages if he had 
allowed the glamour of electronics or the 
grandeur of hardware to overshadow the 


skills, the talents, and the dedication of 


thousands of individuals who—collec- 
tively—gave shape and significance to 
the products of their efforts. 
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In one of the last articles he wrote as 
Commander of the Air Force Systems 
Command, General Schriever said: 

We have reached a decisive point in time 
and space. 


Indeed we have. The confidence he 
held in people and in their capacity to 
do the job has been demonstrated. The 
assurance he has expressed in the cen- 
tral role men are to play in the explora- 
tion and use of space remains to be con- 
firmed. 

General Schriever is retiring; but we 
are not. The finest tribute we in the 
Government can pay to his untiring ef- 
forts will be a continued, unrelenting 
dedication to the purposes of peace and 
progress through faithfulness to the peo- 
ple who make the attainment of these 
objectives possible. 

Since the poet Virgil first sang of 
“arms and the man” the two have re- 
mained inseparable. The credibility of 
our national defense is no greater than 
the capability of the people who are the 
source and strength of that defense. 
Theirs is a public trust of the highest 
order. Gen. Bernard A. Schriever has 
fulfilled that responsibility in exemplary 
fashion during his long and honored 
service in the U.S. Air Force. 


THE OMBUDSMAN PROPOSAL 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, of spe- 
cial interest to the Members of Congress 
and the people of our Nation is an article 
entitled “Ombudsman Proposal Gains 
Interest,” written by Dana Bullen, out- 
lining a s made before the Ameri- 
can Bar lation meeting in Mon- 
treal, Canada, by Assistant Counsel 
Benny L. Kass, Senate Subcommittee on 
Administrative Practices. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Aug. 19, 1966] 
OMBUDSMAN PROPOSAL GAINS INTEREST 
(By Dana Bullen) 

Gradually joining “skoal” and “smorgas- 
bord” in the American vocabulary is a third 
Swedish word, “ombudsman.” Some day it 
may be as well known as the two others are 
now. 

The ombudsman is the title of the Swedish 
official whose Job is to press the ordinary 
citizen's gripes against government. He 
doesn’t believe that you can’t fight city hall. 

Armed with the authority of the legislative 
branch of the. Swedish government, the 
ombudsman has a carte blanche to raise cain 
with bureaucrats, chop through red tape and 
generally get things done. 

Literally, the word means simply “one who 
represents someone.” Sweden has had an 
ombudsman since 1809. A handful of other 
countries now have similar officers. 

The interesting thing, «hough, is that 
serious thought now is being given to setting 
up the same system in this country. 

Bills to create American ombudsmen are 
before legislatures in California, Connecticut, 
Illinois and Rhode Island. Similar moves 
have been promised in Missouri and Nebraska 
as well. In Congress, proposals for a tax 
ombudsman” and a complaint-handling 
agency to aid congressmen are in the hopper. 
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A model ombudsman bill for the District of 
Columbia will be introduced soon. 

Outlining the developments in a speech at 
the American Bar Association meeting in 
Montreal last week, a Senate aide claimed 
that the average individual presently has 
little recourse against actions of government. 

“There is today a great cleavage between 
the so-called common man and his govern- 
ment,” said Benny L. Kass, assistant counsel 
for the Senate subcommittee on administra- 
tive practices. “We must create the machin- 
ery to help the citizen fight his city hall.” 

Kass suggested that one of the most 
dramatic legal developments of the next 
half-century will be the creation of offices 
at all levels of government to help the or- 
dinary citizen “ventilate his complaints 
against maladministration or improper ad- 
ministrative procedure.” 

Such claims already run the gamut from 
slow trash collection to police brutality. 
And the latter claim, founded or unfounded, 
has played a part in the unrest that has 
threatened law and order in American cities 
recently. 

A credible method of swiftly checking such 
claims might do much to drain off tensions 
that lead to riots. Equally as important as 
pressing legitimate claims govern- 
ment is the ombudsman’s role in clearing 
government agencies of false charges. 

“The ombudsman,” said Sen. Epwarp V. 
Lonc, D.-Mo., at Senate hearings in March 
on Sweden's system, “not only finds faults 
and corrects wrongs; he also absolves civil 
seryants and govermment agencies from 
wrongful charges and unfair accusations of 
guilt.” 


The net result, said Lone, chairman of the 
Administrative Practices subcommittee, is to 
create an atmosphere of increased confidence 
and respect for government, 

Creation of some type of ombudsman sys- 
tem, if it does come about, will not be easy. 
There are a number of vested interests at 
stake. 

“There is concern, and rightfully so, that 
an ombudsman would usurp some of the 
historic and legitimate functions of a Con- 
gressman—the handling of constituent 
grievances and complaints,” Kass told the 
lawyers in Montreal. 

Add to this the feeling of judges that 
courts provide adequate remedies for official 
misconduct plus the uneasiness of civil serv- 
ants at the prospect of a new inspector gen- 
eral and the obstacles facing any ombuds- 
man system become apparent. 

One casualty of the congressional fears al- 
ready may be the bill, introduced by Rep. 
Henry S. Reuss, D.-Wis., to set up a new 
agency like the legislative reference service 
now at the Library of Congress to service con- 
stituents’ complaints to their Congressmen 
and Senators. 

Although such complaints, which some es- 
timate account for 75 percent of a congress- 
man’s staff time, burden Capitol Hill of- 
fices, they also give the legislator a concrete 
way of demonstrating to the folks back home 
that he is protecting their interests in Wash- 
ington, 

The Reuss suggestion reportedly was shot 
down three weeks ago in a report by a joint 
Senate-House committee on congressional or- 
ganization, which reportedly said that case 
work (the name given complaint servicing) is 
à proper function of the individual member 
of Congress and should not be delegated to 
an administrative body.” 

Such setbacks, however, do not mean that 
the ombudsman idea, or some form of it, will 
not eventually be adopted. 

“There is a growing body of opinion which 
insists that neither the democratic process 
nor the law is adequate to deal with griev- 
ances of the citizen against his government 
or its agencies,” a Canadian speaker warned 
United States lawyers in Montreal last week. 
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And with government growing steadily, and 
its impact on individuals spreading, the need 
can only increase for effective ways of han- 
dling citizen's real or imagined gripes about 
government. 


IT IS HIGH TIME THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION MADE POSSIBLE THE RE- 
VIVAL OF GOLD MINING 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
1849, gold was found at Sutter's Mill in 
California and the great gold rush roared 
from the east to the west coast, bring- 
ing with it the development of the West 
and the lands between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific. Nearly 10 years later 
another great strike at Pike’s Peak in 
Colorado brought sudden wealth to some, 
a way of life to many, and made its con- 
tribution to the growth of America. 

Alaska was the locale of the next great 
gold rush in 1880. It led to the founding 
of Juneau, now the State capital. As 
in the thousands of other wilderness 
spaces of the West where gold was found, 
the gold miners were the vanguard of 
civilization and unprecedented develop- 
ment of rich resources. ‘The discovery of 
gold meant, in large part, the discovery 
and the winning of the West and the 
opening of the continent to incomparable 
opportunities for the achievement of na- 
tional wealth and power. 

In the 19th century and the early years 
of the 20th, gold was more than a cold 
metal, more than the standard for value 
of currency. It was a romantic symbol 
of great wealth and of high adventure in 
the land of the American West. 

For many years, gold did bring wealth 
as well as a colorful livelihood to the 
fortunate miners who discovered it, 
recognized what they had discovered and 
sold it. In years past the gold mines of 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
South Dakota and the other States where 
gold was found, produced millions of dol- 
lars for their discoverers. In 1940, the 
mining and sale of gold poured more 
than $170 million into the economy of the 
Nation. That was the greatest and most 
profitable year of all for the gold mining 
industry in America, but it was the last 
year gold mining was a business from 
which one could reasonably expect to 
make a living at all, let alone a fortune. 

Since the peak year in 1940 the Amer- 
ican concept of gold and gold mines has 
suffered a sad change. No longer re- 
garded as the way to become rich and 
prosperous, gold mining has fallen to a 
low point in our history in terms of gold 
mined and its contribution to the Na- 
tion’s economy. For many years it has 
been neither popular nor reasonable to 
think in terms of making money mining 
gold. Very few gold mines are open at 
all and the number of people who make 
a living at this once proud occupation 
has declined tragically. 

The reason for this, of course, is the 
mystical and unchanging opinion of the 
Treasury Department that the price of 
gold must be forever maintained at a 
price set by Executive fiat in 1934—$35 
an ounce. While this price has, by con- 
trol of the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment remained the same, the cost of 
everything required to produce gold— 
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wages of miners, machinery, transpor- 
tation, taxes, power, and all the other 
supplies and commodities essential to a 
mining operation has steadily increased. 
Indeed, it is estimated these costs have 
risen in the magnitude of 125 percent 
on the consumers price index since the 
good year of 1940. 

In addition to the squeeze on the in- 
dustry of an unrealistically low price 
combined with higher costs of produc- 
ing the gold, the gold miners suffered 
from the unjustly discrimnatory action 
taken against them by the War Produc- 
tion Board in 1942, during World War 
II. That agency, ill advised and mis- 
takenly, issued an incredible order clos- 
ing the gold mines of America on the 
premise gold miners would leave the gold 
mines to work in essential copper mines 
or in the mines producing strategic min- 
erals. This was an action taken by no 
other country at war and against no 
other industry in the United States. 
The miners did not, of course, go to work 
in other mines, but the closure of the 
gold mines during the war has made it 
impossible for most of them to reopen. 
Costs of reopening the mines, most of 
which have long since fallen into disre- 
pair and decay, have made it prohibitive 
for the gold mines to work again. 

Having sought and been denied, relief 
in the courts in the Central Eureka case 
in 1958, the gold miners have come to 
Congress repeatedly seeking redress of 
their grievances. Repeatedly legisla- 
tion—good legislation—has been intro- 
duced, hearings have been held and the 
cooperation of the executive branch has 
been implored in an effort to obtain for 
the gold miners some measure of justice. 
And just as repeatedly these efforts have 
failed and failed again because of the 
peculiar attitude of the Treasury Depart- 
ment, meekly followed by the Interior 
Department, that any aid to gold miners 
would somehow be conceived as an ef- 
fort to change the price of gold, thereby 
producing an international financial 
panic. 

The hysterical resistance of the exec- 
utive branch to help for the gold miners 
has even reached the stage at which 
Members of Congress have been cau- 
tioned that mere discussion of legisla- 
tion in aid of gold mining would result in 
terrible dislocation of the international 
monetary system, bringing about eco- 
nomic chaos all over the world. That 
this is not the case has been demon- 
strated by the fact that, in the last Con- 
gress a bill introduced to compensate 
gold miners for differences in costs of 
production in 1940 and current costs was 
reported by the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee and no financial 
panic whatever ensued. The fears and 
threats of the Treasury Department were 
completely unfounded. 

However, the opposition of the execu- 
tive branch has been so powerful that 
it has not been deemed possible to enact 
the bill reported. 

It is my hope this will not be the case 
with the bill I am pleased to report to- 
day, S. 1377, which I introduced dur- 
ing the first session of this Congress with 
Senators BARTLETT, BIBLE, KUCHEL, Mo- 
GEE, MCGOVERN, METCALF, and MUNDT. 
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This is the same bill as S. 2125 re- 
ported by the Senate Interior and In- 
sular Affairs Committee in the 88th Con- 
gress. Its purpose is simple—to make 
gold mining once again an industry in 
which a profit can be made and restore 
the great industry to the place it once 
held as a proud and productive part of 
the American economy. 

In reporting this bill today, I feel more 
optimistic than before that the executive 
branch of the Government has finally 
wakened to the importance of the Nation 
of mining gold and may be persuaded to 
cooperate, at long last, on achieving 
measures to revitalize the industry. 

While the signs of changing attitudes 
in the executive branch are not now 
strong enough to indicate a real gold 
strike and fortune for the gold miners, 
actions have been taken in recent months 
by the Department of the Interior that 
show a belated but agreeable understand- 
ing of the basic fact that gold mining is 
important to the United States. It would 
seem that the well publicized losses of 
gold our country has sustained over the 
last years would have long ago jolted our 
policymakers of the Government into 
action to achieve greater production. It 
can certainly be no secret to the inter- 
national bankers, supposedly panicked by 
any aid to American gold miners, that 
American supplies of gold for monetary 
exchange have been falling and it can 
also be no secret to bankers or to the 
Treasury Department that gold must be 
mined if it is to be available for mone- 
tary, as well as all other purposes. 
Therefore, it would seem to be elementary 
logic that gold miners should be encour- 
aged to mine gold. 

Finally, it seems some brave souls in 
the Department of the Interior have got- 
ten the message that something should 
be done to encourage gold mining. A 
press release from the Department on 
August 10 announced the glad tidings of 
an important new find of gold by the 
Geological Survey at Cortez, Nev. The 
Department announced with great ex- 
citement that a mineralized area con- 
taining potentially significant amounts 
of gold and other heavy metals had been 
located by application of modern-day 
methods of prospecting developed by the 
Geological Survey. New procedures of 
geochemical exploration had been ap- 
plied under a recently accelerated search 
for heavy metals the Survey and the Bu- 
reau of Mines have been authorized to 
undertake, 

Pointing out that the heavy metals, in- 
cluding gold, silver, platinum, mercury, 
bismuth, antimony, tantalum and tin 
“are in short supply, and are being con- 
sumed at a rate far exceeding domestic 
production,” Director William T. Pecora 
of the Geological Survey and Dr. Walter 
Hibbard, Director of the Bureau of Mines 
announced for publication the new de- 
parture of the Department of the Inter- 
ior in emphasizing use of recently dis- 
covered techniques in geological and 
metallurgical science to develop, in coop- 
eration with industry and universities, 
new domestic sources of supplies of heavy 
metals to meet deficiencies. 

Emphasizing the importance of estab- 
lishing the location of new domestic 
sources of heavy metals to augment de- 
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ficient known reserves, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Interior J. Cordell Moore has 
called attention to the rate at which con- 
sumption is outpacing production of 
platinum metals and mercury, to say 
nothing of gold and silver. In the case 
of gold and silver the rate of deficiency 
is 3 to 1 for commercial and artistic 
purposes alone, not taking account of 
supplies needed for monetary reserves. 

In addition to the new program of con- 
centrated exploration for valuable min- 
erals, including gold, the Department has 
undertaken an imaginative program of 
marine exploration which promises yet 
greater finds of mineral riches at the bot- 
tom of the sea off the coast of Alaska. 
In fact, the Geological Survey and the 
Bureau of Mines are operating a small 
fleet of three specially equipped vessels 
designed to explore for gold, silver, 
platinum and other treasures. The three 
vessels, Virginia City, Grass Valley, and 
Cripple Creek are now at work off the 
shore of Alaska, using highly sophisti- 
cated detection equipment to scan the 
sea bottom for minerals. 

These new methods of locating hidden 
treasure of the earth and the sea are 
welcome developments to an industry 
long starved for some sign of interest in 
mining, especially gold mining, by the 
Federal Government. Those interested 
in progress of the mining industry and 
revitalization of the gold mining indus- 
try, in particular, are looking forward 
to obtaining more information about the 
progress the Bureau of Mines and the 
Geological Survey are making in showing 
the way to locations where profitable 
claims may be staked. 

However, it is necessary to point out 
that exploration and discovery are not 
enough, alone, to bring good times back 
to the gold miners. Until gold, having 
been discovered, can be profitably mined, 
these needed treasures will lie dormant 
and unused in the earth and on the bot- 
tom of the sea. 

That is why we must enact legislation 
to make it profitable for the gold miners 
to bring the rich ores to the surface and 
make them ready for use—either as back- 
ing for our currency or for commerical 
purposes. It remains my conviction this 
can best be done by the method proposed 
in S. 1377, the bill now ready for action 
by the Senate. This measure to com- 
pensate gold miners for the differences 
between today’s costs of production and 
those of the last profitable year for the 
industry will provide the impetus neces- 
sary to make the new program of scien- 
tific exploration worthwhile. It is use- 
less to find promising sources of precious 
minerals unless they can be mined, pro- 
cessed and put to good use. 

Thus, it is my hope the Senate will re- 
spond and give the Secretary of the In- 
terior the stimulus needed to make the 
exploration program a real success by 
enacting S. 1377. 


ARE EXPORTS TO THE COMMU- 
NISTS KILLING AMERICAN BOYS? 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, increas- 
ingly and understandably, angry pro- 
tests are rolling into Washington from 
the parents of American servicemen and 
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others over present governmental poli- 
cies which permit if in fact they do not 
encourage the exportation of American 
products to Communist countries which 
in turn are supplying the bulk of all mili- 
tary supplies being utilized in killing 
American servicemen in Vietnam. 

I believe we should promptly and com- 
pletely cut off all exports of supplies to 
Communist countries so long as the war 
continues and so long as the Communist 
countries continue to provide the stra- 
tegic supplies and military equipment 
which contribute to our mounting casual- 
ty lists in Vietnam. To me, it is un- 
thinkable and unspeakable shortsighted- 
ness on the part of this administration 
to permit American corporations to sell 
to an active enemy in time of war. 

I was gratified, therefore, to read in 
the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of August 
15 an editorial emphatically supporting 
my position. I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial, published in that im- 
portant Missouri newspaper, be printed 
at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[Prom the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 
15, 1966] 

No amount of tortured reasoning can justi- 
fy this nation’s export of strategic materials 
and data to Communist bloc countries en- 
gaged in furnishing war supplies to the en- 
emy in North Vietnam. 

Nor can any feat of mental gymnastics 
make palatable the U.S. government-financed 
shipment of $70,869,000 in American prod- 
ucts over a 14-month period to Communist 
nations of Eastern Europe. 

The beneficiaries—Hungary, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia—are reliably believed to have fur- 
nished substantial help to the VC, although 
the facts about assistance to North Viet- 
nam by Red nations of Europe are classi- 
fied secret and withheld from the public. 

Poland has received large loans from Amer- 
ica, some still outstanding, and Polish ships 
are among the chief carriers of war materials 
to North Vietnam. 

It would be criminally indefensible if we 
profited monetarily from dealings with the 
enemy and the net result is loss of American 
Uves in battle. 


Mr. MUND T. Mr. President, an edi- 
torial published in the August 17 issue 
of the highly respected Wall Street 
Journal makes a related point on the fail- 
ure of this administration to face up to 
the fact that we are in a cruel and savage 
war which should require an adjustment 
of public policies to the conflict condi- 
tions in which we are involved. The edi- 
torial deplores the sharp rise in Federal 
civilian employment and bureaucratic 
payrolls at a time when war-stimulated 
inflationary trends have put interest 
rates at a 40-year high. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 17, 1966] 

In the face of the Administration’s ex- 
pressed devotion to economy... how do 
you explain the recent sharp increases in 
Federal civilian agency payrolls? 

It is a little hard to figure out how some 
Federal agencies can defend the growth in 
their payrolls over the past 10 years. Why 
has the Agriculture Department had to in- 
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crease its employes from about 85,000 in 1955 
to the more than 118,000 it has now? 

A similar swelling has occurred in... 
HEW, now with more than 99,000 employes 
as compared with 40,000 in 1955. In its 
mostly unsuccessful efforts to keep up with 
the mails, the Post Office Department payroll, 
in the same period, has grown from 511,000 
to almost 674,000. What has happened on 
the labor front to cause the Labor Depart- 
ment’s growth in personnel from 5,000 in 
1955 to almost 10,000 today? 

This kind of bureaticratic excess would be 
bad enough at any time. It is inexcusable 
at a time when, as the Administration must 
be aware, there's a war on. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on July 4, 1966, President Lyndon John- 
son signed into law S. 1160, the freedom 
of information law. In accordance with 
the provisions of this law, it will not be- 
come effective until next July 4. 

Clark Mollenhoff, National Sigma Del- 
ta Chi Freedom of Information Com- 
mittee chairman, has written an article 
on this new law in the August 1966, issue 
of the Quill magazine. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE FEDERAL FOI Law: MEANINGFUL IF... 


(By Clark R. Mollenhoff, National SDX Free- 
dom of Information Committee Chairman) 


No law is any better than it is adminis- 
tered. It would be well for the press to keep 
this in mind now that the federal informa- 
tion legislation (S. 1160) has been passed by 
the Congress and signed by President John- 
son. We have had the example of 5 U.S.C. 
22 (the housekeeping statute) that for years 
was twisted from its intended purpose as a 
records custoday statute into an authority 
for withholding information. 

The new federal records law will be mean- 
ingful if it is understood by the press and 
the public and is used as a device to force 
government agencies to produce documents. 
It will be meaningless if it is not used, or if 
political appointees or career bureaucrats are 
permitted to twist its nine exemptions into 
an unintended authority to withhold. The 
exemptions set forth in the law include mili- 
tary secrets and other information affecting 
the national security; confidential trade, 
industrial and technical data; personnel and 
medical records of federal employes; reports 
of banks and other financial institutions, 
and correspondence between federal officials 
which would not ordinarily be available to in- 
dividuals engaged in litigation with the gov- 
ernment, 

To be realistic, we must accept that a 
change in the law does not change the at- 
titudes of those bureaucrats who have tried 
to claim personal proprietary interests over 
documents in their custody. Neither will it 
change the tendency of bureaucrats and 
political appointees to try to impose secre- 
cy and to avoid disclosure of corruption or 
mismanagement. 

The nine exemptions are generally reason- 
able and necessary if properly interpreted in 
the narrowest sense, but can be a problem 
if interpreted broadly. Even as the legis- 
lation is becoming law, it is safe to predict 
that there will be periodic efforts by agency 
lawyers and administrators to give the nine 
exemptions the worst interpretation possible 
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and convert them into broad umbrellas for 
secrecy. 

It will be up to the Congress, the public 
and the press to meet bad interpretations 
with immediate challenges to keep the with- 
holding within the bounds intended by 
Congress. It will be up to editorial writers 
and reporters to create the kind of fuss that 
will make the political appointees and 
bureaucrats wary of tampering with this 
legislation. 

This is the caution I am sure would be 
voiced today by such men as the late Dr. 
Harold L. Cross, who served for years as 
counsel for the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, and Dr, Jacob Scher, the 
lawyer-journalist who served as a professor 
at Northwestern University and for a time 
as a special counsel for the Moss Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. Harold Cross 
and Jake Scher did a great deal of the spade 
work research that formed a background 
for the legislative work of Representative 
JohN Moss (Dem., Cal.) the late Senator 
Thomas Hennings (Dem., Mo.) and Senator 
Epwarp Lone (Dem., Mo.) on amendment of 
5 U.S.C. 22 and on the more recent passage 
of S. 1160. 

I stress the need for challenges to bad in- 
terpretations of the new legislation because 
there has been too little challenge and too 
little concern for some other information 
problems in recent years. There has been 
no effective continuing challenge to the De- 
fense Department for the continuation of 
the order of October, 1962, that requires all 
civilian and military personnel to report all 
contacts with reporters to the Pentagon 
press office. This represents an effort to 
discourage and coerce the dissenters. As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Arthur Sylvester 
has been able to make this order stick be- 
cause of press lethargy that might as well 
be acceptance of this order. It would be 
tragic if a similar press lethargy on the in- 
terpretations of S. 1160 should permit the 
bureaucrats to make a 180-degree turn and 
bend it into a federal withholding law in- 
stead of a public information law. Remem- 
ber it has happened before; on 5 U.S.C. 22, 
and it can happen again. 


MAIL SERVICE 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, a great many people all over 
the United States have been experiencing 
increasing difficulties in obtaining ade- 
quate mail service to their residence, 
farm or place of business. 

The citizens of North Dakota have 
been no exception. Regulations of the 
Post Office Department make it virtually 
impossible for rural residents in sparsely 
settled areas to obtain extensions of rural 
routes to provide badly needed mail sery- 
ice. 

These difficulties are also common in 
our cities. I have just received a letter 
from the Honorable Herschel Lashkow- 
itz, mayor of the city of Fargo, N. Dak., 
together with a resolution adopted by 
the Fargo City Commission protesting 
the policies of the Post Office Depart- 
ment which make it impossible for resi- 
dents in new areas of our cities to re- 
ceive the door to door mail delivery 
service. 

Mr. President, I would like to associ- 
ate myself with the views expressed by 
Mayor Lashkowitz and the Fargo City 
Commission and I ask that this letter 
and resolution be included in the Recorp 
as a part of my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
and resolution were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor», as follows: 


Crry or FARGO, N. DAK., 
August 25, 1966. 
Hon. MILTON R. Loud, 
U.S. Senator, State of North Dakota, Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR YOUNG: You will please find 
enclosed certified copy of a Resolution adopt- 
ed by the Board of City Commissioners of 
the City of Fargo at its Regular Meeting of 
August 23, 1966. 

I believe the Resolution speaks for itself. 
However, I want to add my emphatic per- 
sonal endorsement to the contents. 

The Postal Service of our great nation is 
designed to serve all people without dis- 
crimination and, certainly, without difficulty, 
and if the present policy of curb-side delivery 
is continued, we will be discriminating, per- 
haps inadvertently, against the handicapped, 
the elderly and the shut-in. 

Respectfully, 
HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor and President, Board of City Com- 
missioners. 
Crry oF FARGO, N. DAK., RESOLUTION REQUEST- 
ING RECONSIDERATION OF STREET MAILBOXES 
IN RESIDENTIAL AREAS 


President Lashkowitz urged that the Board 
adopt a Resolution, as follows. 

Commissioner Johnson offered the follow- 
ing Resolution and moved its adoption: 

“Whereas the Board of City Commission- 
ers of the City of Fargo, North Dakota, has 
considered the use of curb-side mailboxes in 
the residential areas, as proposed by the 
United States Postal Department; and 

“Whereas it was unanimously agreed by 
this Board that such curb-side mailboxes 
would detract from the aesthetic qualities of 
the residential neighborhoods; and 

“Whereas curb-side placement of mailboxes 
would cause a hardship to the elderly, the 
handicapped and the shut-in people in the 
residential areas; and 

“Whereas such location of the mailboxes 
would present a very real and serious ob- 
stacle to street snow removal and, in all 
probability, result in damage both to the 
mailboxes and to snow removal equipment: 
Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Board of City Commis- 
sloners of the City of Fargo, North Dakota, 
joins with the North Dakota League of Mu- 
nicipalities in urging the Post Office Depart- 
ment to reconsider its proposal for the in- 
stallation of curb-side mailboxes in the resi- 
dential areas; and further, 

“Resolved, That certified copies of this 
Resolution be forwarded to the Congressional 
Delegation of the State of North Dakota, the 
Postmaster General, the Postmaster of the 
City of Fargo, and the North Dakota League 
of Municipalities.” 

Second by Oakey. On the vote being taken 
on the question of the adoption of the Reso- 
lution Commissioners Markey, Johnson, 
Korsmo, Oakey and Lashkowitz all voted aye. 

No Commissioner being absent and none 
voting nay, the President declared the Reso- 
lution to have been duly passed and adopted. 

HERSCHEL LASHKOWITZ, 
Mayor and President, Board of City 
Commissioners. 


CERTIFICATE OF CITY AUDITOR 


State of North Dakota, 
County of Cass, ss. 

I, F. R. Fahrlander, do hereby certify that 
I am the duly appointed, qualified and act- 
ing City Auditor of the City of Fargo, North 
Dakota; and 

That the foregoing is a full, true and cor- 
rect copy of a Resolution adopted by the 
Board of City Commissioners of the City of 
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Fargo at the Regular Meeting of the Board 
held on Tuesday, August 23, 1966; and 

That such Resolution is now a part of the 
permanent records of the City of Fargo, North 
Dakota, as such records are filed in the office 
of the City Auditor. 


[SEAL] F. R. FAHRLANDER, 
City Auditor, City of Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


THE QUALITY OF FOREIGN AID 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, quite like- 
ly no one is so well equipped to discourse 
on the quality of foreign aid programs, 
their strengths, and their weaknesses as 
David E. Bell, the former Administrator 
of the Agency for International Devel- 
opment. 

Mr. Bell has written for the July issue 
of Foreign Affairs an excellent article 
emphasizing the direction that foreign 
aid should take—toward self-help by the 
underdeveloped nations. He has devel- 
oped, too, the importance of pluralism, 
both of public and private efforts, in as- 
sistance to the developing nations. It 
is a sharp and informative article by a 
man who knows his subject, and knows it 
well. I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Bell's article entitled “The Quality of 
Aid” be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TEHE QUALITY or AID 
(By David E. Bell) 

We still have much to do to adapt our 
arrangements for administering foreign aid 
to the fact that a successful aid program 
must be a process of partnership. Foreign 
aid is not something a donor does for or to a 
recipient; it is something to be done with a 
recipient. This is the reason for the grow- 
ing emphasis on self-help by aid recipients. 
There is by now a strong consensus—al- 
though far from complete unanimity—that 
foreign aid in all its forms will produce 
maximum results only insofar as it is related 
to maximum self-help. This is the opinion 
of leading public officials and development 
scholars in developing countries as well as in 
advanced countries. 

The broad concept of partnership and self- 
help applies to technical assistance projects, 
in which the purpose increasingly is to es- 
tablish effective permanent institutions in 
the developing countries. Therefore foreign 
technical advice and training are made avail- 
able only if those receiving aid commit 
themselves to establish the necessary admin- 
istrative and legal framework, provide neces- 
sary budget funds, make available appropri- 
ate trainees and, on a specified timetable, 
take over full management and support of 
the enterprise. 

As for technical assistance, we need to up- 
grade substantially the quality of our work. 
Aid donors and recipients need jointly to set 
higher standards of excellence for their joint 
work, I think more needs to be demanded 
of aid recipients by way of serious commit- 
ment, major improvements in policies, re- 
sponsibility for funding and providing per- 
sonnel. And I think more needs to be de- 
manded of aid donors; higher quality re- 
sources, applied over longer periods, with 
persistence, imagination and a greater sense 
of personal involvement and pride in the 
outcome. 

The concept of partnership and self-help 
applies to capital projects as well. Here, too, 
there is increasing agreement that complet- 
ing a physical structure—a factory, a dam, 
a stretch of road—is not enough. What is 
needed in a developing country is the capac- 
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ity to plan, execute and maintain capital 
projects, and the commitment of funds, tal- 
ent and other resources to sustain them. 

Also, more emphasis ought to be placed on 
the word “development” and less on the word 
“banking.” I certainly do not mean to 
slight banking values; unless a project meets 
sound technical and economic standards, it 
will end up as a net drain on a developing 
country’s economy, not a net contribution to 
its growth. But funding is in a sense the 
lesser part of the task. The greater part is to 
deal with the capital project. in its broader 
setting, and to take full advantage of the op- 
portunities the project presents for institu- 
tional changes—through training, through 
policy improvements, through the develop- 
ment of competence in operations and main- 
tenance—so that a particular project will 
make a maximum contribution to national 
development, 

Some of our AI. D. people in the field feel 
so strongly about this point that they have 
suggested it is a mistake to think—as we cus- 
tomarily do—of technical assistance and cap- 
ital assistance as separate categories. They 
suggest that the objective invariably should 
be to develop institutional capacity in the 
developing country, and that technical and 
capital aid should be related in whatever 
combination is needed to achieve the desired 
results. I am not yet ready to accept this 
idea wholly, but I believe it is very much 
worth thinking about as we try to improve 
the process of aid administration. 

In recent years the concept of partnership 
and self-help has pi in other ways. 
Both bilateral and multilateral aid donors 
have increasingly expressed interest in broad 
questions of development policy in the re- 
ceiving countries—questions such as whether 
fiscal and monetary policies are inflationary; 
whether all foreign-exchange resources, re- 
ceived both from exports and from foreign 
aid, are being applied under a sensible set of 
priorities; whether educational, tax, land and 
other reforms that may be needed are in fact 
under way. And aid recipients have increas- 
ingly recognized the propriety of such an in- 
terest by the donor countries. We are past 
the stage in most countries where an interest 
in matters of this type by an aid donor is 
considered an unwarranted invasion of the 
recipient’s independence. What is involved 
here are not political “strings” but elements 
of a partnership based on the shared objec- 
tive of achieving the most rapid possible 
progress toward a self-sustaining and satis- 
factory rate of economic growth. 

This ership relationship is inherently 
delicate, but it is strongly founded on mu- 
tual interest and self-respect. The aid donor 
recognizes that the recipient, as an in- 
dependent country, must and will make its 
own decisions on budget and fiscal policy, 
foreign exchange, educational priorities and 
other national policies affecting develop- 
ment. And the aid recipient recognizes that 
the donor, as an independent country, must 
and will decide whether aid requested for a 
given project or purpose will im fact be 
likely to achieve the results desired, given 
the policies that the receiving country pro- 
poses to follow. We in the United States 
consider that it is entirely up to an aid 
recipient what development policies it wishes 
to adopt. But it is equally up to us, as 
an aid donor, to decide whether the cir- 
cumstances presented in a country will per- 
mit external assistance to yield significant 
results, 

The meeting ground between these in- 
terests of recipients and donors obviously 
should be a broad measure of agreement on 
what policies in fact make the most sense 
for a particular country at a particular time, 
and it is in this area that there have been 
some very important developments in re- 
cent years. I would mention three, not in 
any particular order of importance. 
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First, the United States has increased its 
competence for d with the broad 
questions of development policy in aid- 
receiving countries. A.ID. Mission Directors 
and their staffs In the field have a higher 
degree of understanding and sophistication, 
With the support they can call on from 
Washington, they are able to deal flexibly 
with the broad range of development issues 
which they encounter. None of us is fully 
satisfied with the quality of our work, but 
there is no doubt it has increased signifi- 
cantly over the last several years. And we 
see evidence of a parallel increase in the 
competence of the ministries and agencies 
of other donor governments, such as Britain, 
Germany and Japan. 

Second, in Latin America an international 
organization, the Inter-American Commit- 
tee for the Alliance for Progress (CIAP), has 
been established for the specific purpose of 
reviewing progress under the Alliance. This 
Committee, made up of six Latin American 
members and one from the United States, 
reviews the situation in each Latin Amer- 
ican country at least once a year, and makes 
judgments and recommendations concern- 
ing the improvements that aid-receiving 
countries ought to make in their policies 
and the extent and nature of the assistance 
that donors should provide. The CIAP is a 
promising arrangement, providing sound 
technical Judgments by an agency in which 
the Latin Americans themselves play the 
leading role. We hope that similar arrange- 
ments may be developed for other regions. 

Third, the World Bank is expanding its 
use of consortia and consultative groups, and 
using them as a basis for reaching common 
judgments among donors and recipients as 
to the policies that are appropriate for par- 
ticular developing nations. The Bank now 
has set up more or less formal groups for 
eight countries, and several more are likely 
in the future. These are instru- 
ments for achieving three objectives at once: 
to increase the quality of development poli- 
cies in an aid-receiving country; to increase 
understanding among aid donors as to its 
actual situation and real requirements, and 
to increase the quality—and if appropriate 
the amount—of the aid made available to 
that country. 

In summary, while there is much change 
and improvement under way, there is still 
far to go—both students and practitioners— 
before it can be said that we are soundly ad- 
ministering foreign aid in accordance with 
the concept of partnership and maximum 
self-help. 

m 


A second element of consequence in cur- 
rent thinking about foreign aid is the grow- 
ing emphasis that is being given to pluralism 
in the developing countries. I believe there 
is now ample evidence and a growing con- 
sensus supporting the proposition that those 
countries will develop fastest which rely most 
heavily on multiple sourcés of private and 
local initiative and energy—in contrast to 
countries which rely most heavily on central 
direction and control. 

Let me make perfectly clear what I mean. 
Iam not talking about a distinction between 
planned and unplanned development. Na- 
tional planning in a developing country 
seems to me essential, not only to establish 
national policies on fiscal and monetary mat- 
ters, educational priorities and so forth, but 
also to establish those policies and systems 
of incentives which will in fact bring forth 
maximum private and local initiative. A 
sensible national development plan in my 
opinion can and should be aimed at build- 
ing a pluralistic society. 

Furthermore, I am not about a 
simple distinction between public and pri- 
vate activities. There are many examples in 
developing countries of private activities 
which are centralized and monopolized to 
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an extent that greatly hampers growth. 
There are at least as many examples of na- 
tional governments which are overcentral- 
ized, thereby stifling the enormous potential 
energy of local government. My point, there- 
fore, relates to the great importance in both 
the public and the private sector of estab- 
lishing arrangements and incentives which 
will call forth the initiative and energy of 
small units, groups and individuals. 

There can be no doubt of the importance 
of this concept, but we are only beginning 
to examine its implications and to build 
them systematically into our programs and 
administrative processes. For example, we 
have not given enough weight to the goal of 
simplifying tariffs, rectifying exchange rates, 
and liberalizing import controls. These 
measures would permit hundreds and thou- 
sands of private businessmen and farmers to 
make better decisions and take more rapid 
actions, resulting in quicker and sounder 
investment and growth. Steps of this kind 
have in fact had such results in Greece, in 
Korea, in Pakistan and in other countries. 
It is important not only to simplify regula- 
tions and replace physical controls with those 
working through the market, but also to 
avoid frequent change in the rules, so that 
large numbers of decision-makers can act 
with reasonably firm expectations about the 
future, 

Second, it is likely that we can and should 
learn more than we have from such success- 
ful cases as the Joint Commission on Rural 
Reconstruction on Taiwan, the locally based 
rural works program in East Pakistan, and 
the credit unions and rural cooperatives in 
Latin America. They can teach us how to 
help rural communities organize and apply 
their latent energy to their own problems 
and thus achieve high rates of growth in 
agricultural production and rural living 
standards. 

Third, we can do much more to establish 
direct connections between private organiza- 
tions and individuals in the advanced coun- 
tries and the problems they can help to solve 
in the developing countries—as AI. D. has 
done with considerable success in helping to 
establish savings-and-loan systems in several 
Latin American countries, primarily by sup- 
porting the efforts of leaders in the United 
States’ savings-and-loan industry. 

Fourth, we could do more to help estab- 
lish and support private American organiza- 
tions designed for specialized tasks in the 
developing countries: for example, the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment, established by the A.P.L.-C.I.O. to 
work with labor unions in Latin America; 
or the International Executive Service Corps, 
established by a group of private business 
leaders to provide American volunteers to 
work with individual business firms in devel- 
oping countries. 

These are only illustrations—of which a 
far longer list could easily be prepared—of 
ways in which it should be possible to ad- 
minister assistance in more imaginative and 
more flexible ways so as to induce and sup- 
port private and local groups in developing 
countries to deal with their own problems. 
This is extremely important because these 
measures can stimulate not only economic 
and social progress, but also the development 
of more democratic societies. 

mr 

My last major point relates to research and 
evaluation. It is my impression that the or- 
ganizations which carry out aid programs do 
not have a distinguished record of building 
into those programs strong elements of re- 
search and evaluation. Certainly this is true 
of AJ. D., the agency I know best. 

This is unfortunate on at least two counts. 
First, foreign assistance is a relatively new 
activity and plainly we have an enormous 
amount to learn about how to conduct it 
effectively. We have lost much valuable 
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time and have failed to learn from much 
valuable experience, because we have not had 
adequate research and evaluation programs. 
Second, the process of foreign assistance is 
inherently dependent on research. It is often 
described as a method of transferring know- 
how, but this is plainly wrong; it is instead 
a process of developing know-how—a process 
of finding out what will work in Nigeria, 
not of transferring what has been found to 
work in Nebraska. If we understood our 
own business better, it might well be that 
the whole process of foreign aid would be 
seen as a research process, aimed at learn- 
ing how to move a particular society, with 
its special and unique characteristics of his- 
tory and culture and physical geography, 
toward specified objectives. 

However that may be, there can be no 
doubt of the importance of incorporating 
far stronger programs of research and evalu- 
ation into our aid administration. We in the 
Agency for International Development have 
been trying to make some headway in this 
direction. For example: (a) For the last 
three years, we have organized special sum- 
mer research projects on the economic as- 
pects of development, drawing together fac- 
ulty members and graduate students from 
a number of universities for a summer of 
research work that benefits them and greatly 
benefits us; (b) Over the last four years, we 
have gradually built up a program of research 
grants, financing such varied activities as 
trying to increase production of high-protein 
grain legumes in Asia, and developing a new 
mathematics curriculum for elementary 
schools in Africa. In this we have had the 
guidance of a distinguished advisory com- 
mittee of research scientists chaired by Dr. 
Walsh McDermott of Cornell University; (c) 
A year ago we persuaded Colonel George 
Lincoln, of the West Point social science 
faculty, to spend his sabbatical examining 
A.LD.'s systems of evaluation, and recom- 
mending improvements in them. Colonel 
Lincoln’s report, based on extensive field 
work in Latin America, is a valuable guide 
that is now being applied throughout the 
Agency. 

In these ways and others, A J.D. is taking 
steps to improve its own performance. We 
still have far to go, particularly in finding 
how we can build into every aspect of our 
work the spirit of research on development 
problems. We also have done far too little 
in a systematic way to help create research 
competence in the developing countries 
themselves. 

Whatever part of the aid business one 
examines, wherever one looks in the develop- 
ing countries, one sees large and challenging 
opportunities for improving the administra- 
tion of aid so as to achieve more rapid eco- 
nomic, social and political progress. Our 
mood should be restless, inquiring, impa- 
tient—for there is much to be done. 


RACIAL VIOLENCE—STATEMENT BY 
THE MAYOR OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Amer- 
ica’s great cities are, as every Member of 
this body knows, plagued by many prob- 
lems, not the least of which are outbreaks 
of racial violence. These outbreaks cause 
substantial disruption in human rela- 
tions, and in many cases worsen the 
physical condition under which people in 
congested urban areas must live. It is 
clear that new lines of communication 
between people in our cities are as vital 
to their renewal as expanded freeways 
and modern buildings. I am pleased to 
be able, as a Senator from Minnesota, to 
bring to the attention of the U.S. Senate 
the statement of the Honorable Arthur 
Naftalin, mayor of the city of Minne- 
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apolis, in regard to the recent riots on 
the North Side of Minneapolis. I am 
proud of the manner in which this out- 
break of violence was handled, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be brought to 
the attention of the U.S. Senate. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF Mayor ARTHUR NAFTALIN, 
Mayor's REPORT, WWTC Rapio, AUGUST 7, 
1966 


I welcome this opportunity to discuss last 
week’s disturbance on the North Side. I 
am eager to clarify certain points and to 
review the policies we have been following. 

I should like to begin by noting that the 
events of the week have had two quite dif- 
ferent reactions from the community. 

One response has been that of concern and 
constructive cooperation. The police de- 
partment, our settlement houses, our leading 
business firms, our social welfare agencies 
have all given truly magnificent support to 
programs that were quickly undertaken. 

Unfortunately, there has been a second re- 
action that is most disturbing. Many in- 
dividuals have called or written—in a few 
cases they have sent telegrams—to express 
opposition to a program aimed at providing 
job opportunities for young men and women 
and boys and girls who have been without 
jobs for a long period of time. 

Many of these expressions have been 
threatening and unusually personal. It 
comes as a shock to discover that there are 
many people who do not understand the need 
for different programs to meet different types 
of situations. They represent a blind refusal 
to examine objectively the causes of the 
problems before us. 

Thus, at one level our community is strong 
and responsive. It is prepared to face re- 
sponsibly and humanely the serious ques- 
tions raised by the disturbance. At another 
level there is a critical need to awaken the 
public to social conditions that desperately 
need attention. 

When the disturbance occurred, followed 
by reports of possible increased violence, we 
had two choices before us. We could inten- 
sify police action, calling in men from other 
sections of the city, and, in effect, converting 
the area into an armed camp, Or we could 
recognize that underlying the disturbance 
are deep-seated conditions that demand 
prompt and effective attention. 

Several days before the disturbance oc- 
curred I spent a full day on the North Side 
visiting with various groups. I stated at 
that time that I was greatly concerned about 
joblessness among North Side young people. 
Later, after the disturbance had occurred and 
in meeting with Governor Rolvaag and with 
a large number of community leaders, this 
fact was confirmed by group after group of 
responsible citizens. 

We arrived at a strong consensus that what 
was needed was not vigorous and overwhelm- 
ing action on the part of the police depart- 
ment but rather prompt and effective and 
sincere efforts to deal with the causes of the 
unrest, and this is what we resolved to do. 

We decided to begin with the problem of 
unemployment. We appealed to leading 
business firms. We said to them, “Please look 
at these young men and women and let's 
develop immediately opportunities for them.” 

This program is under way and now we 
must turn to housing and we must look at 
parks and recreation and we must look at 
the management of police problems involving 
members of minority groups. 

At this point I should emphasize the fact 
that the decisions we made—for example the 
decision to maintain as normal police opera- 
tion as possible—were arrived at co-opera- 
tively and with the full participation of the 
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police department itself. I want to stress 
this fact, which I think is very important, 
that, in this process of continuous discussion, 
we have achieved a most unusual degree of 
communication—communication between 
the police department and the non-white 
community, communication between and 
among many lawyers of white and Negro 
leadership. I believe we have for the first 
time reached in depth many, many people in 
the Negro community whom we have not 
previously been in contact with. 

I must state this point very clearly: The 
individuals who want trouble in the commu- 
nity are so few they can be counted on two 
hands, but these few people will exploit the 
despair, the restlessness, the feeling of help- 
lessness on the part of other Negroes, seizing 
leadership from people within the commu- 
nity who sincerely want to develop decent 
standards of living for all of the people, black 
and white. 

What we have been able to do, as a result 
of our intensive activity during this week, is 
to establish excellent communication and to 
develop the beginnings of a bulwark against 
irresponsible and destructive leadership. It 
is making it possible to take constructive 
steps that are long overdue in developing 
critically needed programs. 

Thursday night I met with North Side 
businessmen. One of the men made a brief 
statement to the effect that the problem on 
the North Side is the product of neglect. I 
think this is precisely the term that explains 
the problem. There has been neglect on the 
part of the city government, neglect on the 
part of the North Side merchants, neglect on 
the part of business generally, on the part of 
labor, and neglect on my part, too. There 
has been neglect on the part of everyone. 

At this critical moment we do not need any 
recrimination. What we do need is construc- 
tive cooperation that will provide, first, prop- 
er and adequate police protection, and I can 
assure the public that we will provide such 
protection for property and for the life of 
every individual citizen. 

Second, we must provide an effective attack 
on the conditions that breed social unrest. 
We are on our way now but we must not let 
go. We must provide jobs for our young 
people and we must provide decent homes for 
everyone. We must make certain that there 
are decent recreational programs and mean- 
ingful opportunities not only for jobs, but 
also for training and for counseling. 

Let me emphasize a further point. There 
is no intention on my part or on the part 
of the police department to condone or ex- 
euse or forgive any kind of crime. All vio- 
lations of the law will be punished. Viola- 
tors will be apprehended and prosecuted 
with the full force of the law. But while 
our police operations proceed, we are going 
to make certain that where there is distress, 
where there is unemployment, that we will 
identify every family and every individual 
in need and we will make every genuine and 
sincere effort to help that family or individ- 
ual. This is our proper responsibility. 

I say candidly and directly that there will 
be police protection, that we will apprehend 
and prosecute violators with full and due 
process of the law and we will make a full 
attack upon social conditions in our city 
that must be corrected. 

I have great pride in Minneapolis as I 
have said many times, I say again tonight, 
we have within our power to make the City 
of Minneapolis the model city of America. 
We can develop a pattern of human rela- 
tions in which every individual does haye 
equal opportunity in our economy and in 
our society. We must recognize our poten- 
tial and we must be prepared to realize it. 

There is much that we can learn from 
this disturbance. It can give us a new 
awareness and a new alertness. 

To those who have called my office com- 
plaining that our policies are rewarding van- 
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dalism, I say, truthfully, plainly and directly, 
that this is not the case. Our policies rec- 
ognize the fact that conditions that breed 
social unrest demand our attention. 

We cannot afford to have Negroes fighting 
whites and whites fighting Negroes. We are 
all part of one large community and there 
is room for all of us in our strong and pro- 
ductive economy. We must share in the 
growth and strength of our society. To do 
this we must have constructive and tolerant 
outlooks. That is what we are seeking and 
that is what we must achieve. 


“FAMOUS LAST WORDS” 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
the tragedy of Vietnam lies in our mas- 
sive involvement virtually without allies. 
What began as a little war is now a ma- 
jor conflict. Our involvement in this 
miserable civil war has continued to 
grow—mMore men, More money, and more 
weapons until today we have almost 
500,000 men in Vietnam, Thailand, and 
with our 7th Fleet off the coast of Viet- 
nam in the Tonkin Gulf and the South 
China Sea. 

For several years we have listened to 
fatuous predictions painting a rosy but 
false picture of our position in Vietnam 
from Defense Secretary McNamara, 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge, and other adminis- 
tration officials. 

In fact, Mr. President, a compilation 
of their predictions might well fill a 
small book which would be appropriately 
entitled “Famous Last Words.” Here 
are just a few statements by top admin- 
istration officials and military leaders. 
Mr. President, the American people may 
judge for themselves the wisdom and 
validity of those statements. 

Here are some “Famous Last Words”: 

Admiral Radford, 1953— The French are 
going to win.” 

Admiral Radford, 1954—“The French are 
winning the war in Vietnam. The forces of 
General Giap are on the run.” (Dienbien- 
phu surrendered May 1954—and France then 
withdrew its army of 240,000) . 

White House, 1963 Secretary McNamara 
and General Taylor reported that the major 
part of the U.S. military task can be com- 
pleted by the end of 1965, though there may 
be a continuing requirement for a limited 
number of U.S. training personnel. By the 
end of this year, the U.S. program for train- 
ing Vietnamese should have progressed to the 
point where 1,000 U.S. military personnel as- 
signed to South Vietnam can be withdrawn.” 

Assist. Defense Secretary Arthur Sylvester, 
1963— The corner definitely has been turned 
toward victory in South Vietnam; Defense 
Department officials are hopeful that the 
12,000 man United States force there can be 
reduced in 1 to 3 years.” 

Defense Secretary McNamara, 1963—“We 
are winning the war in Vietnam.” 

General Westmoreland, Commanding in 
Vietnam, Oct. 1965—“Now I can say at last 
we have stopped losing the war.” 

President Johnson, 1964— We are not 
about to send American boys nine or ten 
thousand miles away from home to do what 
Asian boys should be doing for themselves.“ 

President Johnson, 1964—“There are those 
who say I ought to go north and drop bombs 
to wipe out the supply lines... But we 
don’t want to get tied down in a land war 
in Asia.” 

Secretary of Defense McNamara, Feb. 
1964—"I don't believe that we as a nation 
should assume the primary responsibility for 
the war in South Vietnam.“ Again May 
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1964—“This war must be won by the Viet- 
namese themselves, If they're to win it they 
just have to have a stable political structure 
within which to operate. We can provide 
advice; we can provide logistical support; we 
can provide training assistance, but we can- 
not fight the war itself.” 


Furthermore, Mr. President, the facts 
are I have written the parents and 
widows of 166 Ohio soldiers, airmen, and 
marines who haye been killed in combat 
in Vietnam since last January first. Also, 
more than 990 Ohio GI’s have been 
wounded in the same period. 

Certainly, these statements and many 
other statements I could cite indicate 
that many administration leaders 
have consistently underestimated the 
strength and staying power of the Viet- 
namese who consider that they are fight- 
ing for national liberation. These 
leaders have time and time again been 
wrong regarding our involvement in th 
Vietnam war. : 


A RESOLUTION OF THANKS 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, we are 
all the frequent recipients of resolu- 
tions passed by various organizations 
on a wide variety of topics, usually urging 
us to support or to oppose proposed leg- 
islation. But it is quite rare in my ex- 
perience to receive an official resolution 
not asking for something, but rather 
thanking Government officials for an ac- 
tion which has been accomplished. 

I have recently received such a resolu- 
tion, passed by the Journeymen Barbers’ 
Local No. 247 in Indianapolis, commend- 
ing the Senate, House of Representatives, 
Department of Labor, and the President 
for the beneficial results of the on-the- 
job training program in the barbering 
industry, particularly the “up-grading 
training” to develop hairstyling compe- 
tence. Reaction to the OJT program in 
other fields has also been very good, but 
it has remained for the Indianapolis 
group to provide a formal resolution of 
thanks, 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this resolution may 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


Whereas Local Union No. 247 of the Jour- 
neymen Barbers International Union meet- 
ing in regular meeting on July 14, 1966, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, 

Whereas the members of the Local have 
realized the need for up-grading training 
in order to take advantage of the job op- 
portunities of today in the men’s hairstyling 
field. Through the OJT Program the rate of 
drop-outs from the barbering industry has 
been discouraged, while at the same time has 
created many related job opportunities in 
the barber-Men’s Hairstylist field. 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America has made this training 
possible: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Local Union wishes to 
thank the Barbers International Union, the 
United States Department of Labor, Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and the President of the United States 
for this training program that was so badly 
needed. We wish to see it extended for many 
are yet to receive the training. We pledge 
ourselves to its support and to utilize every 
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job opportunity related to it as we know it 


has great future potentials. 
Everett R. BRUMFIEL, 
President. 
[SEAL] C. O. Horr, 


Secretary-Treasurer. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
riots and civic disturbances in American 
communities this summer have aroused 
much interest and comment. An under- 
standing of these disturbances and their 
possible effect is certainly of great im- 
portance, and I believe therefore that a 
recent article by the Honorable Richard 
M. Nixon in the August 15, 1966, edition 
of U.S. News & World Report is timely 
and pertinent. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be placed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the U.S. News & World Report, Aug. 
15, 1966] 
Ir Mos RULE Takes HOLD IN UNITED STATES— 
A WARNING FROM RICHARD NIXON 

(NoTE.—A former Vice President declares 
here that law and order are breaking down in 
the United States, and adds this warning: 
“From mob rule it is but a single step to 
lynch law and the termination of the rights 
of the minority.” 

(Richard M. Nixon criticizes ROBERT KEN- 
NEDY, HUBERT HUMPHREY, other top Ameri- 
cans for statements that nurture “seeds of 
civil anarchy.” 

(This article was prepared by Mr. Nixon for 
“U.S. News & World Report.“) 


(By Richard M. Nixon) 


The polls still place the war in Vietnam 
and the rising cost of living as the major 
political issues of 1966. But, from my own 
trips across the nation, I can affirm that pri- 
vate conversations and public concern are 
increasingly focusing upon the issues of 
disrespect for law and race turmoil. 

The recent riots in Chicago, Cleveland, New 
York and Omaha have produced in the pub- 
lic dialogue too much heat and very little 
light. The extremists have held the floor 
for too long. 

One extremist sees a simple remedy for 
rioting in a ruthless application of the 
truncheon and an earlier call to the National 
Guard. 

The other extremists are more articulate, 
but their position is equally simplistic. To 
them, riots are to be excused upon the 
grounds that the participants have legiti- 
mate social grievances or seek justifiable 
social goals. 

I believe it would be a grave mistake to 
charge off the recent riots to unredressed 
Negro grievances alone. 

To do so is to ignore a prime reason and a 
major national problem: the deterioration 
of respect for the rule of law all across 
America. 

That deterioration can be traced directly 
to the spread of the corrosive doctrine that 
every citizen possesses an inherent right to 
decide for himself which laws to disobey 
and when to disobey them. 

The doctrine has become a contagious na- 
tional disease, and its symptoms are man- 
ifest in more than just racial violence. We 
see them in the contempt among many of 
the young for the agents of the law—the po- 
lice. We see them in the public burning of 
draft cards and the blocking of troop trains. 

We saw those symptoms when citizens in 
Chicago took to the streets to block public 
commerce to force the firing of a city official. 
We saw them on a campus of the University 
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of California, where students brought a great 
university to its knees in protest of the pol- 
icies of its administration. 

Who is responsible for the breakdown of 
law and order in this country? I think it 
both an injustice and an oversimplification 
to lay the blame at the feet of the sidewalk 
demagogues alone. 

For such a deterioration of respect for 
law to occur in so brief a time in so great 
a nation, we must look for more important 
collaborators and auxiliaries. 

It is my belief that the seeds of civil 
anarchy would never have taken root in this 
nation had they not been nurtured by scores 
of respected Americans: public officials, edu- 
cators, clergymen and civil-rights leaders as 
well. 

When the junior Senator from New York 
publicly declares that “there is no point in 
telling Negroes to obey the law,” because 
to the Negro “the law is the enemy,” then 
he has provided a rationale and justification 
for every Negro intent upon taking the law 
into his own hands. 

When the Vice President of the United 
States publicly declares that if he lived in 
the conditions of the slums he would “lead 
a mighty good revolt,” then he is giving aid 
and comfort to those who revolt violently 
in Chicago and New York. 

The agonies and indignities of urban slums 
are hard facts of life. Their elimination is 
properly among our highest national prior- 
ities. But within those slums, political 
phrases which are inflammatory are as wrong 
and dangerous as political promises which 
are irredeemable, 

In this contest, men of intellectual and 
moral eminence who encourage public dis- 
obedience of the law are responsible for 
the acts of those who inevitably follow their 
counsel: the poor, the ignorant and the im- 
pressionable. 

Such leaders are most often men of good 
will who do not condone violence and, per- 
haps even now, see no relation between the 
civil disobedience which they counsel and the 
riots and violence which have erupted. Yet, 
once the decision is made that laws need 
not be obeyed—whatever the rationale—a 
contribution is made to a climate of law- 
lessness, 

To the professor objecting to de facto seg- 
regation, it may be crystal clear where civil 
disobedience may begin and where it must 
end, But the boundaries have become fluid 
to his students. And today they are all but 
invisible in the urban slums. 

In this nation we raise our young to re- 
spect the law and public authority. What 
becomes of those lessons when teachers and 
leaders of the young themselves deliberately 
and publicly violate the laws? 

As Chaucer put it, “If gold rust, what 
shall iron do?” 

There is a crucial difference between lawful 
demonstrations and protests on the one 
hand—and illegal demonstrations and “civil 
disobedience” on the other. 

I think it is time the doctrine of civil dis- 
obedience was analyzed and rejected as not 
only wrong but potentially disastrous. 

RULE OF MOB VERSUS RULE OF LAW 


If all have a right to engage in public dis- 
obedience to protest real or imagined wrongs, 
then the example set by the minority today 
will be followed by the majority tomorrow. 

Issues then will no longer be decided upon 
merit by an impartial judge. Victory will 
go to the side which can muster the greater 
number of demonstrators in the streets. 
The rule of law will be replaced by the rule 
of the mob. And one may be sure that the 
majority’s mob will prevail. 

From mob rule it is but a single step to 
lynch law and the termination of the rights 
of the minority. This is why it is so para- 
doxical today to see minority groups en- 
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gaging in civil disobedience; their greatest 
defense is the rule of law. 

Throughout history men concerned over 
the right of an unpopular minority have 
painstakingly sought to establish the rule 
of law, 


The American Fathers who wrote the Con- 
stitution insisted that the rights designed 
to protect minority protest—speech, the 
press and assembly—be written down in a 
Bill of Rights. 

They did not believe that the rights of 
a minority could be maintained for any 
time against a predatory majority without 
the sanction of law. As Jefferson stated, 
“In questions of power, let no more be 
heard of confidence in man, but bind him 
down from mischief by the chains of the 
Constitution.” 

The results of a decline in respect for 
the law are predictable. Prof. Sidney Hook, 
an eloquent advocate of human rights, has 
clearly foreseen one of them. He has 
warned that those who object to social 
progress and oppose equal rights for every 
citizen may themselves “adopt the strategies 
and techniques of the civil-disobedience 
movement,” 

Civil disobedience creates a climate of 
disrespect for law. In such a climate the 
first laws to be ignored will be social legis- 
lation that lacks universal public support. 
In short, if the rule of law goes, the civil- 
rights laws of recent vintage will be the 
first casualties. 

Historic advances in civil rights have 
come through court decisions and federal 
laws in the last dozen years. 

Only the acceptance of those laws and 
the voluntary compliance of the people can 
transfer those advances from the statute 
books into the fabric of community life. 

If indifference to the rule of law perme- 
ates the community, there will be no vol- 
untary acceptance. A law is only as good 
as the will of the people to obey it. 

Not all the police in the nation could 
enforce the public-accommodations section 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act if there were 
not a commitment on the part of the people 
to accept it as law. If Negroes must re- 
peatedly haul restaurateurs into court 
before they can be served a meal, then the 
guarantee of equal accommodations is U- 
lusory. 


“DISORDERS ARE BUILDING WALL OF HATE” 


Across this nation today, civili disobedience 
and racial disorders are building up a wall of 
hate between the races, which, while less vis- 
ible, is no less real than the wall that divides 
freedom and slavery in the city of Berlin, 

Newton's law of action and reaction has 
application to the social as well as the physi- 
cal world. 

Continued racial violence and disorders in 
the cities of the nation will produce growing 
disenchantment with the cause of civil 
rights—even among its stanchest supporters. 

It will encourage a disregard for civil- 
rights laws and resistance to the legitimate 
demands of the Negro people. 

Does anyone think that progress will be 
made in the hearts of men by riots and diso- 
bedience which trample upon the rights of 
those same men? But then it is not enough 
to simply demand that all laws be obeyed. 

Edmund Burke once wrote concerning loy- 
alty to a nation that “to make us love our 
country, our country ought to be lovely.” 
There is an analogy in a commitment to the 
rule of law. For a law to be respected, it 
ought to be worthy of respect. It must be 
fair and it must be fairly enforced. 

It certainly did nothing to prevent a riot 
when Negroes in Chicago learned that while 
water hydrants in their own area were being 
shut down, they were running freely in white 
neighborhoods just blocks away 

Respect for the dignity of every individual 
— „ essential if there is to be respect 

‘or law. 
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The most common and justifiable com- 
plaint of Negroes and members of other 
minority groups is not that their constitu- 
tional rights have been denied, but that their 
personal dignity is repeatedly insulted. 

As an American citizen, the American Ne- 
gro is entitled to equality of rights, under 
the Constitution and the law, with every 
other citizen in the land. But, as important 
as this, the Negro has the right to be treated 
with the basic dignity and respect that be- 
long to him as a human being. 

Advocates of civil disobedience contend 
that a man's conscience should determine 
which law is to be obeyed and when a law 
can be ignored. But, to many men, con- 
science is no more than the enshrinement of 
their own prejudices. 

In the gray areas of social and economic 
legislation, there are hundreds of laws. Hon- 
est men can and do disagree on the wisdom 
and justice of these laws. 

But if every man is to decide for himself 
which to obey and which to ignore, the end 
result is anarchy. 

The way to make good laws is not to break 
bad laws, but to change bad laws through le- 
gitimate means of protest within the ambit 
of constitutional process. 

In the last analysis, the nation simply can 
no longer tolerate men who are above the 
law. For, as Lincoln said, “There is no griev- 
ance that is a fit object of redress by mob 
law.” 


AN INVITATION TO VISIT 
ALABAMA 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as a 
part of “seeing America first,” I would 
like to renew my invitation to my col- 
leagues of the Senate and all the people 
of our Nation to stop by and see us in 
Alabama. 

Alabama’s natural wonders, such as its 
cool lakes in the Tennessee River sys- 
tem, its lengthy waterways, its warm 
gulf coast, have always attracted much 
attention and many visitors. 

Today, however, I would like to draw 
your attention to a treasure that lies be- 
neath the surface of our State—the va- 
riety of caves and caverns that have 
brought spelunkers and archeologists to 
explore their wonders. 

Perhaps best known is Russell Cave, 
near Bridgeport. Here in the mountains 
above the Tennessee River is the oldest 
known habitation in the southeastern 
United States, with a record of occu- 
pancy that goes back more than 8,000 
years. 

The National Park Service has devel- 
oped the cave area, and there is a mu- 
seum at the visitors center where the 
tools and other artifacts of these fore- 
runners of Alabamians can be seen and 
studied. 

Valuable archeological finds have been 
made here in the excavations of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and Smith- 
sonian Institution, which began about 
10 years ago. These indicate connections 
with inhabitants of other parts of the 
continent, and tell the story of the suc- 
cessive generations who lived in this 
great cave. 

Cathedral Caverns at Grant contain 
the “Goliath,” believed to be the world’s 
mightiest stalagmite. It is 60 feet tall 
and 200 feet in girth. 

Of great natural beauty are other, not 
so widely publicized caves. Among these 
is Kymulga Onyx Cave, located on Ala- 
bama Highway 76, 5 miles east of Chil- 
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dersburg. Featured are thousands of 
onyx formations, stalactites and sta- 
lagmites. Also on display is a collection 
of Indian relics, old maps, and other 
historic documents. 

Not far from Birmingham are the 
Crystal Caverns and Rickwood Caverns. 
An amazing feature of Crystal Caverns 
at Clay is a perfect formation of the 
Capitol dome. A petrified waterfall is 
another. There are also camping facil- 
ities for visitors. Rickwood Caverns at 
Warrior have an abundance of glittering 
stalagmites. 

Sequoyah Cave, at Valley Head, has 
been called a must for spelunkers. This 
newly opened cave contains lacy forma- 
tions with colorful shadings, a whisper- 
ing waterfall and a mirror lake. 

At Fort Payne is Manitou Cave and its 
haystack, one of those fascinating for- 
mations which reflect themselves in the 
glassy stream flowing through this huge, 
well-lighted cave. 

And at the Guntersville Caverns there 
is an enchanting underground world of 
colorful formations and sea fossils. 
Always remembered are the “Whosa- 
babies,” formations resembling little 
people. 

So I would like to remind you again 
that there’s more to see in Alabama than 
on the surface. Come visit us and find 
out. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Observer newspapers of Michigan 
have recently instituted a new feature 
entitled “Ombudsman.” This is similar 
to the “Action Line” column of the 
Washington Evening Star. According to 
the Observer newspapers: 

We will do our best to be a go-between, a 
red-tape cutter as the name indicates. When 
you have exhausted all other measures on a 
problem write to us, and we'll see if we can 
help. Yes, John Q, you can fight city hall— 
with your own Ombudsman! 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp, the text of this interesting col- 
umn from the July 21, 1966, issue of the 
Plymouth, Mich., Observer. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Plymouth (Mich.) Observer, 
July 21, 1966] 


OMBUDSMAN 


(Nork.—A new feature in The Observer 
Newspapers—we will do our best to be a go- 
between, a red-tape cutter as the name indi- 
cates. When you have exhausted all other 
measures on a problem write to us (keep it 
short, please) and we'll see if we can help. 
Yes, John Q, you can fight city hall—with 
your own Ombudsman!) 

DEAR OMBUDSMAN: Please help us! How can 
we get the County to post signs keeping these 
semis off Merriman Road? 

They have Farmington and Middlebelt 
Roads to use—both of which are zoned com- 
mercial. We on Merriman Road are very 
much still a residential area, with small 
children to worry about. 

If they won’t keep these semis off, they 
should rezone us commercial and/or indus- 
trial, then (and only then) could we afford 
to move to a safer place to raise our families. 

Also, now that our City Council has ap- 
proved equipping two Livonia scout cars 
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with radar to catch our speeders; how long 
will it be before the cars are equipped and 
officers trained to operate them? We are 
desperate. (If you don’t believe how bad 
it is, just park near our corner, near Six 
Mile, and hear the noise when the semis pass, 
and the speed they travel. Our houses 
rattle and shake,) Also, the speed violaters 
are running rampant from Eight Mile down. 
It’s not safe for any of us to even turn into 
our driveways. 
Mr. and Mrs. R. A. CARPENTER. 
LIVONIA. 


DEAR CARPENTERS: Sorry, Merriman Road 
is a class A road and everything on wheels 
can travel the route. 

Bids arè in on the radar equipment for the 
two Livonia Scout cars. As soon as they are 
awarded by City Council they will be pur- 
chased and installed. Should be about one 
month from now. Policemen can be trained 
in the use of radar equipment in about an 
hour. Ombudsman observed three semis 
breaking the speed laws for the area men- 
tioned in 45 minutes time and alerted Livo- 
nia’s finest (police) to the speedtrack. 


DEAR OMBUDSMAN: As one of the Livonia 
nonteaching staff, I would like to know how 
the figures of 225 for and eight against votes 
were arrived at in the ratification vote for 
the three year contract that was ratified the 
15th of June. 

According to the members attending the 
ratification meeting, the union representa- 
tive who took the count only counted to 40 of 
the standees on the yes vote and only count- 
ed to eight on the standees for the ‘no’ votes. 

Everyone who attended this meeting knows 
there was a roll call passed around and signed 
by everyone. Some of these members did 
not vote either way and some of them left 
before the vote was taken. We also under- 
stand there were only 233 members present 
at that meeting. Please, how do you arrive 
at these figures? 

Why is there never a secret ballot at these 
meetings? Quite a number of us know the 
reasons for these actions but would like to 
be informed officially. 

Sincerely, 
AN INTERESTED PARTY, 


DEAR INTERESTED Party: According to Al 
Ruckstahl, president of the non-teaching 
staff Local 118 in Livonia School District, no 
secret ballot is necessary for ratification vot- 
ing, only for elections of officers. He quoted 
the Taft-Hartley act that says he is only re- 
quired to count the ‘no’ votes; and there can 
be no such action as ‘abstaining’. All such 
votes are automatically counted ‘yea.’ His 
source of informtaion is Council No. 23. 


SCHOOL MILK EXTENSION SHOULD 
BE TAKEN UP ON HOUSE FLOOR 
THIS WEEK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I was 
gratified to note late last week that the 
House Rules Committee granted an open 
rule with 2 hours of debate on H.R. 13361, 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. A key 
provision of this legislation extends the 
special milk program for school] children 
through fiscal 1970 and increases the 
program's level of funding. 

This legislation had been snarled in 
a jurisdictional dispute between the 
House Education and Labor Committee 
and the House Agriculture Committee. 
Iam delighted that the Rules Committee 
was able to resolve this dispute and get 
the bill to the floor of the House. 

All indications are that the legislation 
will be taken up by the full House either 
this week or soon after the Labor Day 
weekend. However the bill language will 
then probably be substituted for the lan- 
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guage of the Senate child nutrition bill, 
S. 3467, and the House passed version of 
S. 3467 taken to a conference between 
the two Houses. This means that no 
final action will be taken on the legisla- 
tion until after the Nation’s schoolchil- 
dren return to their classes this fall. 

Mr. President, I hope that both the 
House and the conferees will act with 
dispatch so that the local and State ad- 
ministrators who manage the school milk 
program can plan ahead for the 1967 
school year. Congress, by reiterating its 
faith in the school milk program, will 
make the task of the school food service 
administrators much simpler. They can 
act with the certainty that the program 
will continue to advance and prosper 
next year as well as this year. 


RAPID AMERICAN MILITARY BUILD- 
UP IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the last few days we have seen a rash of 
press reports—of almost epidemic char- 
acter—describing the rapid American 
military buildup in Thailand. I gather 
from these articles that about 25,000 
Americans servicemen are now in that 
country, more American soldiers than 
were in Vietnam on January 1, 1965, and 
according to one article, this number 
will increase to 32,000 by the end of the 
year. We are told that more than 1,500 
bombing and reconnaissance missions 
are made each week from these bases in 
Thailand into North Vietnam and the 
Communist-controlled corridor in Laos. 
No precise cost figures are given in these 
articles, but one of these bases alone 
will reportedly cost $500 million alone. 
One reporter’s judgment that Thai- 
land is now the site of a multibillion- 
dollar U.S. buildup” certainly would 
seem to be reasonable, although a high 
State Department official told the com- 
mittee in open session on August 23 that 
he felt that this estimate was high. 

The press reports which appeared 
earlier this week and last week noted the 
unclear legal situation regarding these 
bases. One reporter wrote that “juridi- 
cally, there are no foreign bases in Thai- 
land because no specific agreement for 
their establishment was ever signed with 
the United States.” The airbases in 
Thailand from which American planes 
fly more than half the U.S. bombing at- 
tacks against North Vietnam were built 
and are used almost exclusively by the 
United States. Yet, the bases are juridi- 
cally Thai Air Force bases, and the Thai 
Government does not admit that they 
are, in fact, American bases used by 
American planes for missions in Viet- 
nam. Perhaps the bases rest on shaky 
political, as well as legal, foundations. 

Other than the fact that Thailand is 
close to Laos and North Vietnam, an- 
other factor has affected our interest in 
this southeast Asian country—that is, 
the Communist insurgent movements in 
the northeast and the south. These 
counterinsurgent movements, according 
to the press reports I have read, feed 
partly on the fact that the Thai Govern- 
ment is hardly a parliamentary democ- 
racy. There have been no national elec- 
tions since 1957, when Parliament was 
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dissolved. There is a constituent assem- 
bly, whose members have been appointed, 
not elected. It has been drafting a Con- 
stitution, but, in the words of one re- 
porter, the end of this task is not in sight. 

The Thai Government has apparently 
responded to the Communist insurgents 
in a rather inept fashion. One article 
quoted an American adviser as saying: 

The Communists are trapping the Govern- 
ment into making mistakes that work in 
their favor. 


The same article commented that 
“the people tend to fear the Government 
more than they do the Communists,” 
the nature of the Thai Government 
“makes it more important for a Provin- 
cial Governor to please Bangkok than to 
satisfy his own population,” and the 
question of “how much ground can be 
held against the Communists may re- 
quire a change away from the conserva- 
tive, paternalistic outlook of the Bang- 
kok military oligarchy.” 

These are ominous remarks which in- 
evitably raise important questions. 
What is the precise nature of our “com- 
mitment” to Thailand? On what legal 
basis are we there? Are we identifying 
ourselves too closely with an unpopular 
and unrepresentative military regime? 
Will a massive foreign military presence 
in Thailand engender hostility among 
& people who have never been colonized? 
Will Thailand’s involvement in the war 
in Vietnam shorten the war or enlarge 
it? 

These questions have been raised ei- 
ther explicitly or implicitly by American 
journalists. I believe we have a respon- 
sibility to raise them here and to have 
the administration’s replies. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD an 
article entitled “U.S. Power Machinery 
Turns Thailand Into a Bristling Bastion 
of the East,” written by Stanley Karnow, 
and published in the August 19 Washing- 
ton Post; an article entitled “Ineptness 
Frustrates Thai Efforts To Counter Red 
Drive in Province,” written by Stanley 
Karnow and published in the August 22 
Washington Post; an article entitled In- 
scrutable Thailand Appears Stable,” pub- 
lished in the August 23 Washington 
Post; an article entitled “A Silent Part- 
ner for the United States in Asia,” pub- 
lished in the New York Times of August 
21; an article entitled “Thai Hinterland 
Worried by Reds,” written by Peter. 
Braestrup, published in the New York 
Times of August 22; an article entitled 
“Apathy on Coming Vote Found in South 
Vietnam,” written by R. W. Apple, Jr., 
and publishd in the New York Times of 
August 15, 1966; and an article entitled 
„Saigon Hears Constitution Will Be De- 
layed,” written by Ward Just, and pub- 
lished in the Washington Post of August 
20, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 19, 1966] 
U.S. POWER MACHINERY TURNS THAILAND INTO 
A BRISTLING BASTION OF THE EAST 
(By Stanley Karnow, Washington Post 
foreign service) 

Banckox.—The burly American engineer 
squinted in the tropical sunlight as he 
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scanned the construction site at Nam Phong 
on the plains of central Thailand nearly 400 
miles northeast of here. 

Like huge mechanical insects, bulldozers, 
graders, tractors and trucks were moving 
earth for a new United States airbase whose 
first runway, more than 11,000 feet long, will 
be in operation next February. 

“That runway is only the beginning of this 
job,” the engineer explained. “There'll be 
other runways, roads, fuel depots, hangars 
and the lot. We're expanding so fast that 
we don’t know today what new project they'll 
throw at us tomorrow.” 

Indeed, except for secretive contingency 
planners in the Pentagon, nobody quite 
Knows where the current U.S. military ex- 
pansion in Thailand is headed. 

How far it goes, some American officials 
here suggest, will depend on the course of 
events in Vietnam and elsewhere in Asia. 
Others submit that this multi-billion-dollar 
U.S. base-building scheme could significantly 
shape those events, perhaps into a wider 
conflict, 

Whatever the future holds, the United 
States with crash-program rapidity and a 
minimum of fanfare, has already turned this 
Southeast Asian kingdom into a bristling 
bastion, altering the dimensions of military 
power in the Far East. 

From the Thai bases of Takhli, Udorn, 
Ubon, and Korat, U.S. Air Force RF-101s, 
F-105s and F-4Cs fly more than 1,500 bomb- 
ing and reconnaissance missions each week 
against North Vietnam and the Communist- 
controlled Laos corridor. 

At present, there are more than 200 of 
these aircraft in Thailand, grouped into 12 
squadrons. Four other squadrons are ex- 
pected to arrive before the end of the year. 
Accordingly, the number of U.S. servicemen 
in the country, 65 percent of them Air Force 
personnel, will increase to more than 32,000— 
almost three times as many as were stationed 
here last January. 

In addition, the United States is accelerat- 
ing a variety of other operations inside Thai- 
land, or using the country for covert activi- 
ties nearby. 

From an airstrip at Nakorn Phanom, on 
the Mekong River bordering Laos, U.S. heli- 
copters swing out on risky flights to rescue 
American pilots shot down over North Viet- 
nam, In Lopburi Province, 100 miles north 
of Bangkok, and near the Mekong River town 
of Mukdahan, green-bereted U.S. Special 
Forces instructors are setting up camps to 
train Thai guerrillas, possibly for harass- 
ment of the Ho Chi Minh Trail in Laos. 

At the same time, U.S. military men are 
increasingly becoming involved in civic ac- 
tion efforts to counter a smoldering Commu- 
nist insurgency in northéastern Thailand. 
Teams of American Army medics have been 
roaming rural regions, treating peasants for 
everything from pregnancy to dysentery. 
Equipped with 15 helicopters, U.S. Air Com- 
mandos” based at Nakorn Phanom are 
launching a program to distribute medicine 
to remote areas, 

Against the possibility that American 
ground troops might be needed in Thailand, 
the U.S. Army’s Ninth Logistical Command 
has stockpiled its warehouses at Korat with 
enough vehicles, weapons and ammunition 
to equip a 17,000-man infantry division. 

Meanwhile U.S. military engineers and 
civilian technicians of the Philco Corp. are 
stringing Thailand together in a network of 
radio communications and radar screens. 
Academic experts on U.S. Government con- 
tracts are covering the country assessing so- 
cial conditions, and Central Intelligence 
Agency operatives are training hill tribesmen 
long neglected by the Bangkok authorities. 

But the biggest and most dramatic part 
of the U.S, military buildup in Thailand are 
two giant bases yet to go into full operations. 
They are Nam Phong, scheduled for final 
completion in three years, and the enormous 
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air-sea complex at Sattahip on the Gulf of 
Siam, whose first runaway was inaugurated 
last week. 

BASES TO BE LINKED 

About 500 miles apart, these bases will be 
linked to each other and to other U.S. air- 
fields by highways and pipelines now under 
construction. Both will have KC-136 tanker 
aircraft, which refuel the jets that strike at 
North Vietnam and Laos. Both will be ca- 
pable of handling B-52 bombers, which now 
Ay 5,000-mile round trips from Guam to ful- 
fill their missions over South Vietnam. 

With its 11,500 foot runway already open, 
the Sattahip base—whose airfield is officially 
called U-Tapao—will soon receive 30 KC-135 
tankers as well as units of troop carrier and 
cargo aircraft. 

When its second, 10,500-foot runway is fin- 
ished, U-Tapao will also have the capacity 
for three squadrons of fighter-bombers. 

Being built by the American firms of Dil- 

lingham, Zachry and Kaiser at a cost of more 
than $500 million, the whole U-Tapao setup 
will be the largest complex of its kind in 
Southeast Asia. It may well become, after 
Bangkok, the second largest city in Thailand. 
According to current estimates, its mainte- 
nance should require at least 15,000 Ameri- 
cans. 
When completed, the Sattahip naval sta- 
tion, six miles from the airfield, will have 
rock breakwaters, deep-water piers and 70 
bunkers for storing ammunition. It will also 
be connected to a neighboring oll refiners. 

Inaugurating the runway last week, U.S. 
Ambassador Graham Martin said that “this 
field could be made fully operational within 
a matter of weeks, or even within a matter of 
days, depending upon the urgency of need.” 

At the same ceremony, Thai Premier Tha- 
hom Kittikaehorn stated that the Thais had 
cooperated with the United States in con- 
structing the base “because we realize that 
our intentions are the same.” 

In a curious way, however, the sensitive 
Thal, the only Southeast Asians to avoid 
colonial domination, are extremely reluctant 
to give public recognition to the enlarging 
U.S. presence in their country. 

Though built by Americans to U.S. specifi- 
cations—and with American funds—the air- 
bases are technically Thai. They fly Thai 
flags and are guarded by Thai soldiers. The 
U.S. Air Force must advise the Thai govern- 
ment of each mission flown from the fields. 

Nor is formal mention ever made of the 
fact that more than half the U.S. bombing 
attacks against North Vietnam originate at 
Thai bases. As one Thai official put it: 
“Hanoi doesn’t admit to sending troops into 
South Vietnam, so why should we concede 
to the role we play in the Vietnam war?” 

NO SPECIFIC AGREEMENT 

Foreign Minister Thanat Khoman likes to 
point out that, juridically, there are no for- 
eign bases in Thailand because no specific 
agreement for their establishment was ever 
signed with the United States. “We are 
partners in collective defense,” he has ex- 
plained. 

The basis of this collective defense is the 
Southeast Asia treaty of 1954, signed by eight 
nations, including the United States and 
Thailand. The treaty was reinforced in May, 
1962, by a U.S. pledge to defend Thailand 
against Communism. 

Despite these documents it was no easy 
matter for the United States to persuade the 
Thal to agree to the bases. Ambassador 
Martin's success in winning accord for the 
fields, in the words of one American official 
here, was “nothing short of a diplomatic 
miracle.” 

Even so, the Thal like to display their 
independence from time to time. Early this 
year, for example, they stalled on a U.S. re- 
quest for permission to put more aircraft into 
the country. 

Pointing to the Thais’ refusal to publicize 
the bases, some Americang familiar with the 


country stress that Thailand has retained its 
sovereignty through history because of its 
ability to accommodate itself to shifting 
power balances. During World War II, for 
example, the Thais sided with Japan, then 
leaned to the West when an Allied victory 
approached. 


SOME DOUBTS CAST 


Past performances of that sort, therefore, 
have cast doubts on Thailand’s reliability 
as the keystone of an American defense sys- 
tem in Southeast. Asia. 

But it has been argued, in contrast, that 
the Thais have even more reason to question 
the reliability of the United States. In par- 
ticular, the Thais are chronically concerned 
that a negotiated settlement of the Vietnam 
war would give the Communists an edge. 

For that reason, perhaps, they are anxious 
to keep their options by maintaining the 
legal fiction that they are not harboring 
American bases. Understanding this out- 
look, a local editor here said: “The Ameri- 
cans can always go home, but we have to 
live very close to Communist China.” 

At the moment, however, there is no sign 
that the Americans are going home. On the 
contrary, the bases are building up, and the 
bars and night clubs are proliferating. Bang- 
kok already has nearly 130 brothels disguised 
as “massage parlors,” and Udorn features 
such spots as the “Friendship Club,” where 
the girls do a topless twist. 

In areas near the bases, old traditions are 
crumbling and business is booming—or as a 
Korat hotel owner put it: “The Americans 
are good for our economy but bad for our 
culture.” 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 22, 1966] 
INEPTNESS FRUSTRATED THAI EFFORTS To 
COUNTER Rep Drive In PROVINCE 
(By Stanley Karnow, Washington Post 
foreign service) 

NAKORAN PHANOM, THAILAND.—Seated at a 
makeshift bamboo table in his jungle head- 
quarters near this Northeast province town, 
the Thai Army major admitted his bewllder- 
ment. 

He commands an array of troops and po- 
lice deployed to uproot the bands of Com- 
munist insurgents and their sympathizers 
scattered through this hinterland of rice 
fields, teak forest and remote villages. 

“But our trouble,” the major said, is that 
we don’t know who is Communist and who 
is not.” 

That complaint is familiar to any Vietnam 
veteran. And in several ways, this smolder- 
ing Communist insurrection seems a repeti- 
tion of the Vietnam war at its outset six or 
seven years ago. As they did in Vietnam at 
that time, the Communists here are cur- 
rently killing officials, organizing cadres and 
promising prosperity to peasants, 

Yet the most significant similarity be- 
tween the two situations may lie less in the 
Communist challenge than in the Thal gov- 
ernment’s often awkward response. 


BANGKOK ENTRAPPED 


Indeed, there are seasoned American ad- 
visors here who submit that present Com- 
munist tactics are mainly a snare. As one 
of them put it, “The Communists are trap- 
ping the government into making mistakes 
that work in their favor.” 

Some of the government errors are so 
blatant as to be incredible in this era of 
counter-insurgency publicity. Like the Thai 
Army major who cannot identify a real Com- 
munist, military and police officers through- 
out this region regularly round up villagers, 
considering them suspect unless their in- 
nocence can be proved. 

Near Nakae, a critical sector about 25 miles 
from here, peasants may not leave their vil- 
lages without a special permit that fre- 
quently takes hours, bribes or both to ob- 
tain. In the area of Mukdahan, on the Me- 
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kong River south of here, they are prohibited 
from carrying food to their flelds lest they 
nourish the Communists, As a result, many 
must trudge home long distances for lunch. 

From all accounts, the most egregious 
blunders are committed by the provincial po- 
lice. Operating on low wages and no ex- 
pense money, they range through villages 
squeezing the local populace for food, lodg- 
ing and girls. Uncooperative peasants may 
have a bone broken—or worse, find them- 
selves detained as Communists. 


PLANTING DISRUPTED 


A few months ago, during the tricky rice 
transplating period, a police unit barged 
into a village near here, ordered the peasants 
in from the fields and forced them to build 
a stockade. The peasants had no choice but 
to abandon their paddies. 

“With this kind of nonsense,” explains an 
American who has spent years here,” people 
tend to fear the government more than they 
do the Communists. Of course, the Commu- 
nists kill officials and informers, but they 
are selective. The cops are indiscriminate, 
and so they scare everybody.” 

More widespread, though subtle, are gov- 
ernment short-comings that seem to arise 
from the inability of officials to understand 
and sympathize with ordinary citizens. 

Ironically, the gap between the Establish- 
ment and the people has persisted despite 
well intentioned government efforts at eco- 
nomic and social development in this region. 
Under rural programs being accelerated to 
meet the growing insurgency, the U.S. and 
Thai governments have currently committed 
some $20 million to an assortment of projects 
for this Northeast area. 

RURAL TEAMS HELP 

Engineering teams are constructing irri- 
gation networks, wells, roads and school- 
houses. Medical teams composed of That 
doctors and American Army corpsmen roam 
the countryside, dispensing medicines and 
treating the sick. There are Peace Corps 
volunteers breeding chickens and nurturing 
silkworms, and instructors holding seminars 
for villagers on such elementary subjects as 
how to erect fences and collect garbage. 

But the key to all this activity, experts 
point out, is less what is being done than how 
it is done. The development schemes, they 
argue, can be politically fruitless if they fail 
to bring citizens closer to their government. 
In this region at least there is still a good deal 
of distance between officials and the people. 

Part of the problem stems from the highly- 
centralized nature of the Thai government, 
which makes it more important for a pro- 
vincial governor to please Bangkok than to 
satisfy his own population. Also, Thailand 
is a military dictatorship in which officials 
need not worry about constitutents’ votes. 

At the same time, this society rests on the 
ancient tradition, prevalent elsewhere in 
Asia as well, that the authorities command 
and the people obey. The despotism may be 
benign, as it largely is here. Even so, it is 
still a despotism in which decisions are im- 
posed from the top. 


PEASANTS IGNORED 


Consequently, specialists here say, the 
projects being built in this region are based 
more often on official fiat than on villagers 
needs, agreement or comprehension. In 
several villages near here, for example, peas- 
ants have had their meager parcels of land 
confiscated without due compensation. In 
some cases, community development work- 
ers have seen their recommendations blocked 
by superiors unreceptive to ideas from un- 
derlings. i 

But for many Thais and their American 
advisers, the focus on the Northeast is in 
itself a remarkable bit of progress. It is a 
sector, neglected for years, that was surely 
headed into dissidence. 
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Far from the capital, the Northeast served 
as & Siberia for unwanted officials. More- 
over, it is principally populated by an in- 
between people who are ethically Laotian 
and politically Thai, and are not fully ac- 
cepted by either nationality. As a Buddhist 
monk here explained it: In Laos we're con- 
sidered Thai, and in Bangkok we're consid- 
ered Laotian”. 

The region’s biggest handicap, however, 
has been economic. Lacking adequate water 
and fertile soil, its rice ylelds are about 40 
per cent below the national average. Its per 
capita income, only $45 per year, is less than 
half that of the rest of the country, and it is 
inequitably distributed. According to recent 
study, the upper 2 per cent of the Northeast 

ts receive ten times more cash income 
than the lowest 78 per cent. 

Perhaps nothing dramatizes the area’s 
poverty so much as its roads. On a map, the 
highway from Udorn through Sakorn Na- 
korn here to Nakorn Phanom is a bright red 
ribbon. In fact it is a potholed, corrugated 
dirt strip that, these rainy afternoons, turns 
to mire. 

RADICALS FROM HERE 


Thai political figures from here were 
mostly of a radical bent. Many of them 
supported Pridi Phanomyong the liberal 
former Premier who now lives in Communist 
China. The Northeast was also the center 
of resistance against the Japanese, with 
whom the Bangkok government allied dur- 
ing World War II. 

When military dictators assumed power 
in Bangkok after the war, they systemati- 
cally cracked down on Northeast politicians, 
charging them with advocating separatism, 
communism or both. 

The massive military sweeps through here 
in the early 1960s instilled in the local pop- 
ulation a fear of the Bangkok regime that 
still remains. The arrests and summary 
execution of several local leaders, many of 
them popular in the region, may have given 
the present insurgents a measure of backing 
in their opposition to the government. 

The more generous attention now being 
accorded the Northeast by the government 
has prompted some commentators to remark 
that the insurrection has been a “blessing 
in disguise.” 

But how much ground here can be held 
against the Communists could depend on 
more than money and materiel. It may re- 
quire a change away from the conservative, 
paternalistic outlook of the Bangkok mili- 
tary oligarchy. 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 23, 1966] 
INSCRUTABLE THAILAND APPEARS STABLE 


BancKkox.—"I wish they would stop their 
damn smiling,” snapped an American lady 
who has lived here for several years. And 
her impetuous remark reflects an attitude 
toward the Thais shared by many foreigners 
familiar with this country. 

For this land of the Siamese cat, these 
foreigners contend, is peopled by a nation of 
Cheshire cats whose perennial grins conceal 
an elusive, almost evanescent character. In- 
deed, it is argued, the Thais owe their cen- 
turies of independence to their charming, 
good-humored ambiguity. 

A center of American defenses in the Far 
East since the Eisenhower Administration, 
Thailand is now the site of a multi-billion- 
dollar US. military buildup focused on giant 
air and naval bases. But if there is little 
substance behind the Thai smile, as some 
critics submit, the United States could be 
constructing a major anti-Communist bas- 
tion on shaky pillars, 

Yet in contrast to other states in balkan- 
ized Southeast Asia, Thailand has a surface 
appearance of remarkable stability. 


NATIONAL IDENTITY 


Except for a Moslem minority in their 
southernmost provinces and Northeasterners 
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of Laotian leanings, the Thais feel a rela- 
tively high degree of national identity. 

Moreover, King Bhumipol Adulyadej, 38, 
and his beautiful queen, Sirkit, the country’s 
leading pin-up, are authentic symbols of 
unity, even in areas that feel remote and 
forgotten by the Bangkok government. 

That unity is reinforced, too, by a wide- 
spread, active devotion to Theravadic Bud- 
dhim. Just as youths in other countries do 
military service, nearly all young Thais, 
royalty included, shave their heads, don 
saffron robes, and spend periods of contem- 
plation in Buddhist temples. 

As a further indication of attachment to 
their native land, almost every Thai who 
studies abroad returns home. And with no 
brain drain,“ the administration is staffed 
with dozens of Harvard, Columbia and Ox- 
ford graduates. 


ECONOMY GROWING 


At the same time, Thailand's economy is 
growing by a healthy 6 per cent a year. Bul- 
warked by $640 million in foreign reserves, 
its currency is firm. Its rice production, 
mines and timber industries are thriving, and 
the number of its factories has increased 
ten-fold within recent years. 

Once a pleasantly lazy town of canals and 
shaded lanes, Bangkok has boomed into a 
city of skyscrapers, broad avenues and traffic 
jams. Even in rural regions there are hints 
of prosperity in the Buffalo Boys carrying 
transistor radios, and bare-breasted peasant 
girls wearing hair-curlers. 

But in several respects, this picture of a 
steady, progressive Thailand is deceptive. 
While performing well at present, the coun- 
try’s economy faces future problems, These 
could undermine a political regime that is 
scarcely as solid as it seems, 

As Thai economists point out there is vir- 
tually no cohesion between industrial and 
agricultural development. Most Thai fac- 
tories are assembly or packing plants that 
rely on imported components and raw ma- 
terials. Agricultural output, mainly rice, is 
exported in order to pay for the industrial 
imports. 

A peculiar feature of the Thai rice trade is 
a government premium imposed on the ex- 
port to raise revenue consequently, peasants 
receive only about 45 per cent of the world 
market price for their rice. As a Bangkok 
economist explained recently, This amounts 
to a very high rate of taxation on the poorest 
sector of the country.” 


UNEVEN INCOME PATTERN 


As in other underdeveloped countries peas- 
ants are inching along while city bankers, 
merchants and contractors are reaping for- 
tunes, and this uneven income pattern is 
bound to be compounded by population 
growth. 

Increasing at 3 per cent or more a year, 
Thailand’s population is expanding faster 
than its national per capita income. A gen- 
eration from now, moreover, about half of 
the total population will be under the age 
of 15, meaning that the burden of support- 
ing the country will rest on a small labor 
force. Coupled with the uncertainties of 
the Thai economy is the questionable equi- 
librium of the country’s political structure in 
the years ahead. It is top-heavy and may 
prove to be balanced on too narrow a base. 

King Bhumipol, one of the few solemn 
Thais, works hard as a national emblem, and 
shares the hawkish views of Thailand’s real 
rulers, the military oligarchy that calls itself 
the “revolutionary government.” 

Actually, the “revolutionary government” 
is dedicated to the preservation of the status 
quo. Its key figures are Marshal Thanom 
Kittikachorn, the Premier, and Gen. Praphas 
Charusathien, Deputy Premier, army com- 
mander in chief and minister of Interior. 
The two men, whose children are married 
to each other, make a singular pair. 
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WILL DO GOOD 

Thanom is handsome, amiable, honest, 
magnanimous and determined, he has said, 
to “do good.” Praphas is porcine, authori- 
tarian and allegedly immersed in a vast 
variety of money-making ventures. His un- 
savory reputation probably prevents Praphas 
from making an open bid for power. But he 
exerts a significant amount of weight in the 
regime. 

Corruption is a built-in feature of Thai 
governments. When he died in late 1963, 
Premier Sarit Thanarat was found to have 
amassed an estimated $140 million through 
devious means. Though Thanom is con- 
sidered clean, his associates are reportedly 
making fortunes from assorted business 
deals. Much of this money is used to pur- 
chase the loyalty of subordinates, 

Graft at the top may not visibly irritate 
the public, But it sets an example for lesser 
officials, with the result that virtually no 
government service here, from getting a tele- 
phone to a driver's license, is possible with- 
out a payoff. 

Supporters of the regime insist that the 
Thais tolerate corruption as part of the sys- 
tem. But when the local press, closely su- 
pervised by the government, was free to 
comment on Sarit’s peculations, the tone of 
indignation ran high. 

For over seven years, a constituent assem- 
bly has been drafting a constitution without 
the end in sight. After seeing parts of the 
draft recently, Praphas called it “too glar- 
ingly democratic,” adding that elections 
would make Thailand “a colony of Commu- 
nist China.” 

The likelihood of representative govern- 
ment evolving here seems remote at the 
moment. In the view of some observers, con- 
tinued dictatorship in Thailand suits the 
United States, since it assures a continuation 
of American bases in the country and that, 
as a U.S. official put it bluntly, “is our real 
interest in this place.” 

How much pressure exists in Thailand for 
more liberal government is hard to measure, 
since the vehicles for free expression are 
limited. But people can talk as they please, 
and among Westernized students, editors and 
officials there seems to be rather haphazard 
longing for something other than this re- 
gime. 


As it has elsewhere, this kind of talk may 
gradually proliferate. And it could reveal 
substance. beneath the inscrutable Thal 
smile—unless it becomes a frown. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 21, 1966] 
A SILENT PARTNER FOR UNITED STATES IN ASIA 
(By Peter Braestrup) 

BANGKOK, THAILAND, August 20,—Thai- 
land's role as a partner of the United States, 
Ambassador Graham A. Martin suggested re- 
cently, “is not sufficiently understood back in 
America.” 

Thus, as Prime Minister Thanom Kittaka- 
chorn listened, came a rare public hint at 
Thailand’s silent but vital role as host to 
25,000 American servicemen, most of them 
supporting the unsung “aerial second front“ 
against North Vietnam and the Ho Chi Minh 
trail, Hanoi’s main infiltration route to 
South Vietnam. 

Thailand cooperated with the Americans, 
Field Marshall Thanom declared, “because 
our intentions are the same.” The smiling 
65-year-old leader of Thailand’s military- 
Civilian regime and the American envoy 
spoke at the opening last week of the biggest 
air base constructed by the United States 
here to date—at Satthip, on the Gulf of 
Siam. 

Official statements on the future use of the 
new 11,500-foot runway were vague, but in- 
formants said privately that it could handle 
any U.S. military aircraft now flying—in- 
cluding the big B-52 bombers based at far- 
away Guam and used to hit targets in South 
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Vietnam. But KC-135 jet tankers likely will 
be the base's first major tenants. They will 
refuel in flight the U.S. fighter-bombers 
bound for targets across the Mekong River 
from five bases already built in Thailand’s 
upcountry. 

OLD SUSPICIONS 

“We've brought in a lot of gear,” observed 
a high-ranking American officer, “and we 
want to bring in more.” 

A sixth combat airfield is being built; oth- 
ers are being expanded to accommodate new 
squadrons of F-105 and F-4-C jets. In 
short, the U. S. Air Force’s hammering at 
North Vietnam from Thailand has yet to 
reach its peak. 

Despite traditional Thai suspicion of 
“fareng” (foreigners), the Kittakachorn 
regime has bet on Washington’s continued 
willingness to help meet the human and 
political costs of containing Communism in 
Southeast Asia. But never colonized, enjoy- 
ing the blessings of a rice-rich kingdom the 
size of France, neither the 30-million Thais 
nor their self-appointed political leaders 
rejoice over being militarily dependent on 
distant America. 

“So far,” Thai Foreign Minister Thanat 
Khoman said with regret in his voice re- 
cently, we have relied on outside power to 
save us from being submerged.” 

No intimate of Lyndon Johnson's gets 
more irritated by the U.S. Senate’s “doves” 
than do Mr. Thanat's associates who scorn 
what they term “liberal naivete” about Asians 
and Asian Communists. Yet, even as they 
publicly condemn Hanoi and Peking, the 
Thai Cabinet officials, in an Oriental fashion 
that baffles many Westerners here, ignore or 
deny the fact that American aircraft attack 
North Vietnam from what are juridically 
Royal Thai Air Force bases. Why? 


GOVERNMENT MOVES IN 


“Hanoi has never admitted violating the 
Geneva accords by sending thousands of 
troops into Laos and South Vietnam since 
1962,” suggested a European diplomat. Per- 
haps the Thais see no gain and some loss of 
diplomatic maneuverability if they publicly 
admit their own role in the Vietnam war.” 

Already assailed by Peking Radio as an 
“imperialist lackey,” the Kittakachorn regime 
may also find its role and the bombing dif- 
ficult to explain to remote Thai 
whose contact with the Government, let 
alone foreign policy, is limited. “They 
would not understand,” said Interior Minis- 
ter Prapath Charusathian. 

While it counts on American help in ward- 
ing off any overt aggression from the north, 
the Bangkok Government is slowly coming 
to grips with the spreading but still low- 
level Communist subversion in parts of six 
provinces of the long-neglected northeast. 
To American aid advisers, it is the Vietnam 
of 1958-59 all over again. They note the 
lack of Government “presence” at village 
level, the northeasterners’ resentment of pet- 
ty extortion and high-handedness by local 
police, and the “don’t bother me” attitude of 
distant Bangkok bureaucrats. 

But, to their credit, both the Bangkok 
officials and American aid planners have be- 
gun to focus on the grass roots, even if 
Thai spokesmen tend to emphasize the 
sporadic Communist terrorism. 

In the Government's favor, as Americans 
see it, are certain economic and social fac- 
tors. Unlike Vietnam, there is no pressing 
need for land reform since most villagers 
already till their own rice paddies. The weak 
oft-suppressed Thai Communist party, un- 
like the Vietcong, has never been popularly 
identified with a nationalist struggle against 
foreign rule. 

If Prime Minister Thanon is nominally 
head of a standard military “junta,” he in 
fact heads a conservative, Army-backed coali- 
tion of generals and civilian technicians, rul- 
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ing a bureaucracy that may be corrupt and 
self-serving, but is less than intolerable. 

How quickly this regime’s able, more dedi- 
cated men can shake-off bad old Thal politi- 
cal habits and provide a response to the 
Communists, may well decide Thailand's 
long-run future. There is new talk of the 
long-promised constitution and of elections. 
But as the young American pilots head north 
daily in their camouflaged jets, it is down 
in the rice paddies, the teak forests and the 
peasant shacks on stilts that the United 
States’ silent ally faces its most immediate 
struggle with the Communists. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 22, 1966] 


THAT HINTERLAND. WORRIED BY REDS—OFFI- 
clats In SoutH Want HELP To THWART 
Any Drive 

(By Peter Braestrup) 

SONGEHLA, THAILAND, August 17.—A high 
Thal official complained here today that the 
Government needs “to pay more attention to 
the provinces.” 

The complaint, heard often in the Thai 
hinterland, has become more pronounced 
here in the rubber-growing, tin-mining 
south. Budding Communist agitation and 
economic stagnation have begun to worry 
Thai officials and American advisers. 

Although Premier Thanom Kittikachorn's 
military-civilian regime has begun a modest, 
American-aided build-up in the long ne- 
glected Northeast, where pro-Peking That 
Communists have begun to ambush the po- 
lice and assassinate minor officials, no such 
build-up has come in the 14 provinces of 
the south. 

“The Communists down here are still or- 
ganizing and recruiting,” said an American 
specialist, “But the potential for trouble ex- 
ists. ” 


Relatively little is known about the Thal 
Communists in this region. Their activity— 
recruiting, food gathering, propaganda and 
jungle traini pears to be centered in 
the traditional bandit refuges along south- 
ern Thailand’s jungle-covered mountains 
below the Kra Isthmus. 

Parts of five provinces most affected— 
Songkhla, Suratthant, Trang, Phatthalung 
and Nakhon Sithammarat, 

The five cover a ridge-studded area, rough- 
ly the size of New Hampshire, of small rub- 
ber plantations, occasional lowland rice pad- 
dies, livestock farms and coconut groves. 

More prosperous than Thais in the dry 
northeast, most of this area’s 2 million in- 
habitants, including sizable Malay and 
Chinese minorities, live in about 3,200 vil- 
lages, many of which are unreachable by 
automobile. 

According to one estimate, there are no 
more than 200 armed Communist-led guer- 
rillas, as distinct from the region's active 
bandit population, in the five-province area. 
Perhaps a thousand active sympathizers, in- 
cluding some middle-class Thais and North 
Vietnamese expatriates, are believed to be 
helping with propaganda, recruiting, supplies 
and cell organizing. 

Early last month, led by Special Col, Pin 
Thamasri, commander of the Fifth Regimen- 
tal Combat Team, the first major operation 
against southern Thal Communists swept 
through the area along Route 5 between the 
towns of Trang and Phattalung. The Gov- 
ernment reported 18 guerrillas killed and 140 
suspects arrested. The security forces lost 3 
wounded and 1 missing. 

“We have doused the flames of terrorism 
in that part of the country,” Pote Bekkanan, 
commander of the Thai Criminal Investiga- 
tion Bureau, announced July 5. 


SOME ARE LESS SATISFIED 


But in eyes of regional Thai officials, the 
success was limited. News of the impending 
operation appeared four days beforehand in 
the Bangkok press. The massing of police- 
men and troops in Trang scared off the Com- 


munist jungle-dwellers and little serious con- 
tact, oecurred, 

As elsewhere in Thailand outside Bangkok, 
the Government presence is thin. In the 
five-province area troubled by Communist 
Thais, the only army troops are two bat- 
talions of the Fifth Regimental Combat Team 
stationed at Hat Yai, 15 miles southwest of 
here, and at Nakhon Sithnammarat. For the 
whole 14-province Thai south, embracing 3.2 
million people, there are fewer than 5,000 
poorly paid provincial policemen. The vil- 
lages have no police of their own. 

Last June, after a tour of the south, Saard 
Tansubhapol, director of the Public Welfare 
College in Bangkok, caused a minor scandal 
on his return by reporting that the situation 
was “chaotic” in many districts. He said 
“neglect of villagers and their harassment by 
terrorist-suppression officers is turning the 
people of the south to banditry, which is one 
step from conversion to Communism.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 15, 1966] 


APATHY ON COMING VOTE FOUND IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 
(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

SAIGON, SOUTH VIETNAM, August 14.—“This 
election,” a Western diplomat said the other 
day, “is more a diplomatic exercise than a 
political event.” 

The comment seemed just. With elec- 
tion day, Sept. 11, only four weeks away, and 
with the campaign to open officially Aug. 26, 
less than two weeks hence, the election of a 
constituent assembly for South Vietnam is 
clearly arousing far greater interest in 
Washington than in Saigon. 

In fact, the South Vietnamese appear to 
be bored by the whole thing. 

People in such places as Saigon, Nhatrang, 
Danang, and Mytho are preoccupied with the 
cost of pork and rice and charcoal. Despite 
the devaluation of the Vietnamese piaster, 
members of the middle class are still pinched 
by inflation, and the election offers them no 
remedy. 


AMMUNITION FOR WASHINGTON 


The greatest significance of the voting, 
most observers here believe, is that it will 
afford the Johnson Administration a rejoin- 
der to critics who frown on its support of 
an “illegitimate” military Government. 

Domestically, the election is meaningful 
chiefly as a first tentative step toward repre- 
sentative government. 

It is important to realize what the elec- 
tion is not. 

It is not a test between the Vietcong and 
the non-Communist nationalists for the 
Vietcong have been excluded, as far as pos- 
sible, from the candidate and yoter lists. It 
is not a referendum on the American pres- 
ence here, even by implication. It is not 
an election for a national legislature. 

The sole purpose of the voting, under the 
electoral law promulgated by the junta, is to 
choose a 117-member constituent assembly 
charged with writing a new national consti- 
tution. Once that is done, a legislature is 
to be elected sometime next year. 

Although many cynical South Vietnamese 
civilian politicians have searched diligently, 
they have uncovered no evidence of fraud 
on the part of the regime of Premier Nguyen 
Cao Ky. Neither have foreign correspondents 
or the political specialists of Western embas- 
sies in Saigon. 

LARGE TURNOUT SOUGHT 


The Government's interest appears to lie 
elsewhere. Premier Ky has made it clear 
to his confidants that he understands the 
symbolic nature of the voting, and has. told 
them he is eager to have a large voter turn- 
out. 

Under one plan that has powerful support 
within the junta, a large turnout would not 
be left to chance. Citizens whose v. 
cards had not been punched at the polls 
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would be denied certain privileges, possibly 
including the right to government rice doles. 
Few Vietnamese would fail to cast their 
ballots under that threat. 

Of the total population of 15.5 million in 
South Vietnam, the potential electorate is 
slightly more than 5 million. Most Govern- 
ment officials, as well as the United States 
Embassy, would be pleased with a turnout 
between 3.5 and 4 million. 

The civilian politicians do not expect the 
figure to be that high, if there is no tinker- 
ing. One prominent nationalist has been 
quoted as having predicted that as much as 
a third of the Saigon electorate would stay 
away because of suspicions of possible gov- 
ernment manipulation and from sheer in- 
difference. 

Such attitudes have become typical over 
the years. The French made little effort 
to instill in the Vietnamese an understand- 
ing of the processes of self-government, and 
their successors have habitually resorted to 
fraud. 

The politicians have done little to breathe 
life into the election. They have formed 
no meaningful coalitions, and many have 
denounced the electoral law at every turn, 

The Vietnamese Nationalist party has re- 
fused to align itself with any other party. 
Many of its leading figures, including Dr. 
Phan Huy Quat, a former Premier, have 
chosen not to run. 

“We don’t think it is necessary to waste 
money,” a spokesman for the party said 
recently. 

BODY HELD POWERLESS 

Much of the bitterness of the professionals 
centers on Article 20 of the electoral law, 
which was added by the junta to the draft 
prepared by a special commission. It gives 
the generals the right to change any part of 
the new constitution unless two-thirds of 
the constituent assembly objects. 

That would mean that the junta could 
control the assembly with a third of the 
votes plus one, or 40 votes. 

“Under this system the assembly has no 
power,” a prominent anti-Government law- 
yer said. “It is an antidemocratic system, 
and it robs the whole process of meaning.” 

Although Premier Ky has been behaving 
like a politician in recent weeks—defense of 
the idea of invading North Vietnam was 
widely interpreted as an effort to prove that 
he could be independent of the United 
States—there is no clear evidence that he has 
succeeded in forming a large bloc of candi- 
dates loyal to him and the other generals. 

Of 554 candidates certified, fewer than 50 
are soldiers. That would not appear to pro- 
vide a sufficiently broad base for the “khaki 
party” that some of the members of the 
junta have discussed. 

Most Communist candidates. apparently 
decided not to run or were weeded out by 
screening boards at lower levels. Only about 
10 were excluded by the national review 
committee under the stringent anti-Commu- 
nist, antineutralist provisions of the law. 

Among other groups, one of the strongest 
is likely to be composed of members of the 
provincial councils, who have already begun 
to coalesce into a working unit. 

The militant Buddhists, whose anti- 
Government agitation prompted the junta to 
schedule the election, do not appear to be 
making a major effort to elect representa- 
tives to the assembly. The faction’s leading 
monks are still talking of a boycott as pro- 
posed in May by their leader, Thich Tri 
Quang. 

Even before the campaign begins, two 
things seem certain: that the constitution 
drafters will decide upon a presidential 
rather than a parliamentary form of govern- 
ment, a preference shared by the junta and 
its harshest critics, and that no single politi- 
cal group will be able to dominate the 
assembly. 
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[From the Washington Post, Aug. 20, 1966] 

SAIGON HEARS CONSTITUTION WILL BE DELAYED 

(By Ward Just, Washington Post foreign 
service) 


Saicon, August 19.—Vietnamese officials 
here now are talking of a hiatus of one year 
between the Sept. 11 election of a constitu- 
ent assembly and the drafting of a 
constitution. 

It is expected that it will take another six 
months to put the national election machin- 
ery in motion, which would mean Prime Min- 
ister Nguyen Cao Ky and his military Direc- 
tory, or Junta would remain in office until 
early in 1968. 

Observers here had expected that the con- 
stituent assembly would finish its work by 
January or February next year and Prime 
Minister Ky himself has talked of a presiden- 
tial election by next summer. 

But today an informed Vietnamese official 
said that the assembly was bound to be 
“slow” and unlikely to finish its work before 
next summer. The official said there were 
bound to be several “readings” of the consti- 
tution and time-consuming public dis- 
cussion. 

It all added up, he said, to a possible 18 
months before the Vietnamese have an elect- 
ed government. 

In the interim, the official said, the Ky 
regime would soldier on. 

The latest estimate is that 5 million Viet- 
namese are eligible to go to 5,283 polling 
places Sept. 11. There are 104 Vietnamese 
seats, four seats allotted to areas largely in- 
habited by Cambodians, and nine seats to be 
elected by what are called “customary tribal 
processes” of the Montagnards, who live in 
the Vietnamese central highlands. 

There are 55 members of the Vietnamese 
armed forces running for seats, but authori- 
tative sources here believe they will win 
fewer than 10 per cent of the seats. There 
are 572 candidates in all. 

Attention here has centered. on the so- 
called military candidates, since there has 
been suspicion that the 10-general junta 
would attempt to steamroller the election. 
Speculation has been further heightened by 
the presence of the 600,000 Vietnamese 
under arms. The presumption has been that 
the military men as voters would follow the 
lead of their superiors. 

Interest grew with the promulgation of the 
decree determining the frame of reference of 
the constituent assembly. It appeared that 
the junta could overturn any decision of the 
assembly by affirmation of one-third plus 
one of the 117 delegates. Put another way, 
it would take a two-thirds majority to over- 
ride any suggestions of the junta. 

But authoritative sources said that there 
was every expectation that the assembly 
would be a fragmented body. The sources 
said it was not in any degree plausible that 
military candidates could win one-third of 
the seats: They doubted, even, that all the 
military candidates agreed with one another. 

The seats are allotted according to the vote 
in the provincial elections of May, 1965. In 
that election, there were 4.7 million eligibles 
and 3.4 million voters. There are approxi- 
mately 14.5 million people in South Viet- 
nam, of whom an estimated 10 million are 
under government control. 

The Prime Minister is said to view the size 
of the vote as an expression of confidence in 
his regime. This has led to lively specula- 
tion as to what is a satisf turnout, 
with cautious United States officials suggest- 
ing 50 per cent of the eligibles, Bolder and 
presumably more realistic Vietnamese sug- 
gest anything less than 70 per cent must be 
considered unsatisfactory. 

In this connection, there were warnings of 
Vietcong attempts to disrupt polling. The 
Vietcong, diplomatic sources here said, view 
the election “with considerable seriousness 


as a dangerous enterprise.” Officials cited 
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threats to candidates, and intelligence re- 
ports which indicated the Communists might 
try to march off “whole village populations” 
into the jungle before the vote. 

Considerable suspicion among Vietnamese, 
has surrounded the campaign, which will 
formally begin Aug. 26. There have been 
dark hints and innumerable rumors that 
the regime has sought to rig the vote, but 
independent observers have yet to surface 
any firm evidence of chicanery, fraud or 
intimidation. 

There has been lively controversy here on 
precisely what the government would like to 
see emerge. The Prime Minister is on record 
as supporting a strong presidential type con- 
stitution, a view which is supported by many 
of the “heavyweight” candidates, (“There 
aren't many George Washingtons in this 
crowd,” said one experienced observer of 
Vietnamese politics, referring to the bulk of 
the candidates). 

What the government would surely not 
want to see is an assembly which would vote 
no-confidence resolution in the junta and 
transform itself into a legislature, an act 
which was much discussed by Buddhist mili- 
tants during the political upheaval last 
spring. 

The election is an analyst’s nightmare. 

Only the Hoa Hao, the religious-cum-po- 
litical sect of the Mekong Delta, is contesting 
the election as a Party. In central Vietnam, 
the Vietnam Quoc Dan Dang (VNQDD), a 
nationalist party constructed along the lines 
of the Chinese Kuomingtang, is tilting for 
a dozen seats—but there are several VNQDD 
factions tilting and there is no assurance 
that the winners will stick together in the 
assembly. Similarly, observers doubt if either 
the Dia Viet Party or the Cao Dai religionists 
will emerge as cohesive units. 

It is for this reason that observers here 
show great interest in the military candi- 
dates. In the assembly likely to result from 
these elections, a bloc of 10 could be a po- 
litical powerhouse. The military candi- 
dates, presumably loyal to the regime, could 
be the single united force. 

There are as yet no reliable estimates of 
the mischief potential of the militant Bud- 
dhists and the dissident amalgam known as 
the Front of Citizens of All Faiths. Inde- 
pendent observers tend to discount the in- 
fluence of both, but teday the front issued 
another communique and in the strongest 
terms to date called for the boycotting of the 
election of what it called “the puppet as- 
sembly.” 

There is now, among reliable observers of 
Vietnamese affairs, skepticism of too elabo- 
rate and intricate an analysis of the events 
about to unfold. There has scarcely been 
enough time for either the government or its 
opponents to mount effective campaigns, 
even if there were general agreement on de- 
sirable goals which there apparently is not. 


CORRUPTION, THIEVERY, AND 
BRIBERY IN SAIGON 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, on 
August 24, 1966, CBS-TV broadcast an 
account by Morley Safer in Saigon of the 
widespread corruption and theft of U.S. 
aid commodities he found at the port of 
Saigon and elsewhere in Vietnam. Much 
of what Mr. Safer reported had been 
known previously. The chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee has, in re- 
cent weeks, inserted a number of ac- 
counts of the extent of the pilferage and 
graft prevailing in Vietnam. There are, 
however, two new points in the August 24 
telecast. 

Mr. Safer reports that an investigation 
is currently underway of the incidents 
in which the South Vietnamese Navy has 
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given escort and safe conduct to sampans 
earrying food and supplies to Vietcong 
units in the Mekong Delta. This may 
well explain the reports we have been 
getting lately that the United States 
plans on sending its combat forces into 
the delta area for the first time. If the 
South Vietnamese forces are working 
hand in glove with the Vietcong, the ad- 
ministration may have despaired of 
achieving any results in the delta area 
unless it came under the complete con- 
trol of U.S. forces. Since the South 
Vietnamese will not fight the Vietcong, 
our boys will do the fighting for them. 
These are the people for whom we are 
sacrificing untold blood and treasure 
allegedly for their freedom. 

The second point is the admission by 
Mr. Rutherford Poats, an Assistant Ad- 
ministrator of AID, that there is little 
that AID can do about the corruption 
and theft of economic assistance com- 
modities. This is the first time I have 
seen such an admission which is indica- 
tive of how large and deep rooted the 
black market organization has become. 
This should not be surprising however. 
The United States has been pouring hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of commodi- 
ties of all descriptions into a backward 
country. This uncontrolled flow of goods 
represents a golden opportunity for the 
profiteers and for Vietnamese Govern- 
ment officials to make a “quick buck” by 
dealing with the Vietcong. The scale 
of our aid program in Vietnam becomes 
the main factor reinforcing the graft and 
corruption which Morley Safer points out 
— at the very highest level of the 

government. An aid program de- 
3 — to alleviate the misery and poverty 
brought on by the ravages of war ends 
up by becoming a major cause for in- 
creasing the misery and poverty of the 
masses of people in Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent for the in- 
clusion of the CBS—TV transcript in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Sarer. This is a town that makes the mind 
boggle. What started out as a routine in- 
quiry into the increasing incidence of pilfer- 
age here at the Port of Saigon has produced 
a series of almost frightening facts. Here 
are some of them: an investigation is cur- 
rently under way to incidents in which the 
South Vietnamese Navy has given escort and 
safe conduct to sampans g food and 
supplies to Viet Cong units in the Mekong 
Delta. These supplies include U.S. AID ma- 
terials, stolen or purchased on the black 
market. This is not an isolated incident; it 
is a regular practice. It appears that run- 
ning parallel with the war is a national sym- 
phony of theft, corruption and bribery. 
Much of it begins right here in the Port of 
Saigon. No one in Vietnam is able to specify 
how much is lost or stolen at the port of 
entry. The estimates vary from four percent 
to twenty. Patrol boats keep a constant 
watch on the river for mines and smugglers, 
but American security is limited to the mili- 
tary side of the port. There is no U.S. con- 
trol of commercial docking facilities and here 
in the Saigon River, piracy and theft is a way 
of life. Tight control is almost impossible. 
The river teems with barges and sampans, 
some of them chartered to transport com- 
panies, some simply in the business of theft 

some doing both. Military does what 
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it can—military warehouses are kept under 
constant watch but huge caches of items like 
beer manage to disappear, and it’s not indi- 
vidual pilfering, it’s a gigantic controlied 
racket. Beer, C-rations, luxury goods con- 
signed to the commissaries and post ex- 
changes. Army Captain Robert Moran works 
for the management of the Saigon Port: 

There must be some kind of organization 
behind this stuff, it’s not just taken on an 
individual basis, would you say so? 

Moran. I agree, very much. The indl- 
vidual amount of pilferiIng wouldn't add up 
to the amount of black market activity. 
We do frisk everyone who comes in and out 
of these port facilities so this would elimi- 
nate individual thievery. Some speculation 
has been that there is, uh, organized groups 
of people who attempt to take these goods 
and sell them on the open market. 

Sarer. Whole consignments of PX goods— 
blankets, C-rations, end up in Vietnam’s open 
black markets. There are three in Saigon and 
they handle cameras, radios, whiskey, all 
clearly labelled for use of U.S. Military 
forces. The market is so free of the fear of 
arrest that no one even bothers to remove 
the labels. The U.S. AID emblem, the 
clasped hands of friendship, is liberally dis- 
played for all to see, including the national 
police. They saunter among the stalls, 
never making a seizure or an arrest: This 
is the lowest level of bribery, American in- 
vestigators have traced it upwards to middle 
level of government, police and army. But 
they rely on Vietmamase agencies, Viet- 
namese police, to make arrests. The story 
is always the same: a man of influence is 
involved. He has been fined but we can go 
no further. What does happen, according 
to U.S. sources, is that police then shake 
down this person of influence, blackmail him 
with the threat of turning him over to the 
Americans. He always pays up. The black 
market is the smallest and the most overt 
example of how funds, food and goods are 
diverted from the Vietnamese economy di- 
rectly into the hands of private speculators, 
and from there into the hands of the Viet 
Cong. This is one of the most lucrative 
rackets of all—the traffic in milk. At any 
Saigon corner you can buy for a dollar a box, 
give-away U.S. AID powdered milk. There 
is no attempt to conceal the fact. The box 
is marked with the clasped hands and the 
stars and stripes and emblazoned with the 
motto: Not to be sold or exchanged. Amer- 
ican economic warfare personnel advises the 
Vietnamese government that one way of 
controlling the movement and distribution 
of material was to check every vehicle leav- 
ing Saigon for the provinces. The road- 
blocks were duly set up, but their establish- 
ment was an invitation for the national 
police to shake down both the guilty and the 
innocent truckers and distributors. AID 
material is not affected by this unofficial tax 
but all other goods leaving Saigon are taxed. 
Not at the roadblocks themselves but in the 
privacy of an office or police station. Honest 
officials do turn up but they are soon trans- 
ferred by their superiors. 

These practices can never be eradicated 
simply because the United States does not 
control the internal affairs of this country. 
Even in this appropriation of AID money 
and food is something that we have learned 
to live with in Vietnam and a lot of other 
countries. But there is evidence now that 
the Viet Cong political and economic intra- 
structure is directly tied to the blackmarket. 
The blackmarket is directly tied to impor- 
tant elements In Premier Ky's government. 
One American official whose job is to deprive 
the Viet Cong of resources told CBS News: 

The enemy’s procurement program is ex- 
tremely sophisticated. It is meshed into 
the national economic program and relies 
heavily on the blackmarket. 

Another American source who is in close 
contact with the harassed officers in Saigon 
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and Washington says: It is our biggest 
problem in fighting this war. 

Morley Safer, CBS News, Saigon. 

Cronxrre. In Washington, Marvin Kalb 
asked for reaction to the Safer report from 
Rutherford Poats, Assistant Foreign Aid 
Administrator for the Far East. 

Poarts. It's a very tough problem. As you 
know, the Viet Cong are everywhere. They 
are in the life blood of the economy. We 
have never had that problem before like this, 
we've never fought a war like this. There 
are no lines. Business is done from one 
Vietnamese to another. They're all in simi- 
lar clothing, look alike, live in the same 
areas, and yet unless we can check the flow 
of supplies to the Viet Cong, they will obvi- 
ously be able to carry on the war that much 
longer. If we cannot hurt them in their 
areas, they'll be able to continue to struggle. 
But we do consider it a major problem and 
it’s a very tough one to solve. 

Kars, Mr. Poats, are we capable of cutting 
off this flow of supplies to the Viet Cong? 

Poats. No. I think we should face 
squarely that we are not fully capable of 
doing it. In the first place, V.C. areas are 
Pockmarked throughout the country. You 
may find a village which is in government 
control and immediately around it are peo- 
ple who are friendly to the V.C., whose sons 
or father are out with the V.C. part time or 
full time. These villagers must be supplied. 
Commercial trucks bring them supplies, both 
imported goods and domestic goods. We 
cannot break this entirely. Now if we 
erected—the Vietnamese Government 
erects—a wall of policemen around each 
port, around each area of production of in- 
dustrial goods or rice, and attempt to stop 
the flow of traffic between these areas, they 
will starve large areas of the country that 
we hope to win over, where we hope to grad- 
ually push back the tide of Viet Cong con- 
trol. So we also have problems of corrup- 
tion, as Mr. Safer pointed out. It's impos- 
sible to run a large-scale police check point 
system as is being attempted now without 
some police seeing an opportunity to get a 
small bribe for letting something go through. 
This does happen, but we don’t think it hap- 
pens nearly as much as some of the rumors 
around Saigon suggest. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to include in the 
Recorp the fifth of a series of insertions 
regarding school prayer. Previous in- 
sertions were made on August 23, 24, 25, 
26, and 29 and can be found on pages 
20295, 20451, 20570, and 21091, respec- 
tively. 

There being no objection, the series 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT or DANIEL J. O'CONNOR, CHam- 
MAN, NaTIONAL AMERICANISM COMMISSION, 
THE AMERICAN LEGION, BEFORE THE SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS, SENATE COMMITTEE ON JUDICIARY, 
ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 148, AUGUST 
8, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub- 
committee: 

I wish to express our sincere appreciation 
for the opportunity you have afforded The 
American Legion and The American Legion 
Auxiliary in presenting our position in sup- 
port of S.J. Res. 148 with respect to a pro- 
posed constitutional amendment, which 
provides that nothing contained in the Con- 
stitution of the United States shall prohibit 
the authority administering any school, 
school educational institution or 
other public building supported in whole or 
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in part through the expenditure of public 
funds from providing for or permitting the 
voluntary participation by students or others 
in prayer. We fully support the prohibition 
against any public authority prescribing the 
form or content of any prayer but heartily 
endorse the right of any person under the 
First Amendment to participate in prayer. 

Mr. Chairman, our statement is that of 
The American Legion and its Auxiliary and 
we are not allied with any other organiza- 
tion. We stand completely on our own as 
a Congressionally chartered organization 
dedicated to service for God and country. 

We will endeavor to avoid repetitious argu- 
ments and give you our reasons in favor of 
such constitutional amendment, but there 
are a few poignant remarks which we believe 
are necessary in the light of statements 
which have appeared through the communi- 
cation media concerning the motives of those 
who favor the United States Supreme Court 
decisions, and of the Court itself. We assure 
you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee, that we strongly support all three 
branches of the Government—the Executive, 
the Legislative, and the Judiciary. We be- 
lieve in the system of checks and balances. 
However, we may differ, at times, on how 
those functions are carried out, and more 
particularly whether on occasion the Judi- 
ciary has pre-empted the authority of 
Congress. 

While we strongly urge a constitutional 
amendment, we do not share that criticism 
of the United States Supreme Court which 
would make the Judiciary a whipping post 
for extremists. We believe in the integrity 
of the Court and we respect the dignity of 
the Judiciary as a separate institution dedi- 
cated to safeguarding our freedom through 
its rulings and interpretations. We will not 
indulge in personal attacks or recrimina- 
tions. We respect the views of those who 
differ with us as we expect them to respect 
our views. We do not accuse any witness 
of hypocrisy or a lack of sincerity in pre- 
senting his viewpoint, however strongly we 
may differ on this proposed amendment or 
in the aims and purposes of our respective 
organizations, However, in the instant mat- 
ter, we believe that if the decisions of the 
United States Supreme Court validly inter- 
pret the meaning of the First Amendment, 
then as Americans and as war veterans, who 
have contributed generously to the preserva- 
tion of our freedoms, we firmly believe that 
American school children should not be 
denied the right to ask divine blessing on 
this country, on their parents and their 
teachers, and a constitutional amendment 
appears desirable. Our study of the First 
Amendment convinces us that the Court 
erred in their prayer decisions because the 
history, tradition, statutes and common law 
of this nation are replete with references to 
oe Deity and the invocation of providential 

d. 

We realize that much has been written and 
spoken concerning these decisions and we 
have noted the argument that those who 
differ with us believe their children should 
not have imposed on them a compulsory 
period of silence or separation during the 
recitation of a school prayer. By the same 
token, it can also be reasoned that the great 
majority of school children, who have par- 
ticipated in school prayers which have not 
been prescribed have been forced to accept 
the position of the non-believer. We do not 
charge all those who differ with us of being 
atheists or agnostics, but we do believe the 
Supreme Court of the United States has im- 
posed a “neutralism” toward all religion 
which in essence is the promotion or adop- 
tion of the agnostic doctrine or non-belief 
that ts the direct antithesis of the belief of 
the Founding Fathers and succeeding gen- 
erations of Americans. 

We believe this decision is not in the best 
interest of promoting moral and spiritual 
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values in American youth. We believe the 
imposition of non-belief does not contribute 
to the character building of American school 
children. Our history and tradition has 
shown that, not only in the public schools 
but in public places, Americans have not 
hesitated to acknowledge their Creator and 
ask His blessing. 

The American Legion, as America herself, 
“a Nation founded under God” determined 
forty-seven years ago that to accomplish the 
worthy goals demanded of this veterans’ or- 
ganization, God is the Supreme Being to 
guide and perpetuate our heritage through 
Constitutional government. This is so stated 
in the Preamble to the Constitution of The 
American Legion. The basic concepts upon 
which the United States was founded are 
contained in the Bible; the laws of the Na- 
tion are based on the world’s greatest short 
moral code, the Ten Commandments, and 
since our form of government and the Amer- 
ican way of life contain so many religious 
references, it would seem that our children 
may well be taught the reason and source 
of this origin. American youngsters between 
the ages of seven and twenty-one spend more 
waking hours at school and school activities 
than they do at home and church combined, 
America’s economic, social and political life 
historically has been based upon the prop- 
osition that God is the Creator of all things 
and all life. 

This philosophical position sets man apart 
from the rest of the anitial world and be- 
stows on him certain irrevocable God given 
rights as stated in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: “We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator with cer- 
tain unalienable Rights, and among these 
are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happi- 
ness.“ The conviction of our Founding 
Fathers rested upon natural and divine law; 
that these rights were the gift of the Creator 
and not the object of concession by a mon- 
arch or oligachy; and that governments ex- 
isted not to protect and secure, not to abol- 
ish nor to alter these unalienable rights. 
The principle of divine law is older than 
the universe. It is universal, unchanging 
truth pinpointed in a discussion on the na- 
ture and purpose of man which began in 
Greece nearly 2,000 years ago, Around 1776, 
the Founding Fathers looked with favor on 
the philosophy of John Locke, and others, 
who professed an acknowledgement of the 
Supreme dominion of the Author of life in 
the affairs of men. American History shows 
forcefully and brilliantly that our fore- 
bears of different religious persuasion re- 
peatedly invoked the blessing of God on our 
Country. Never before had a whole people 
dared to stake their lives and their futures 
on the truth of this assertion. “Religion and 
morality are our indispensable support,” the 
Founding Fathers declared, and they added, 
“Whoever shall subvert these great pillars 
of human happiness shall not be entitled to 
claim the tribute of patriotism.” George 
Washington, John Adams and Thomas Jef- 
ferson all acknowledged that religion can 
establish the principles upon which freedom 
and popular government must stand. “The 
liberties of a Nation cannot be thought se- 
cure if we remove the only firm basis, a con- 
viction in the minds of the people, that 
these liberties are the gift of God.” Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the oldest, and in many ways 
the wisest of the men who formulated our 
Declaration of Independence and our Na- 
tional Constitution, put it this way when he 
rose in the Philadelphia Convention to coun- 
sel his younger colleagues: “I have lived, sirs, 
a long time and the longer I live the more 
convincing proofs I see of this truth, that 
God governs the affairs of men.” 

A teacher at Fairview High School, Dayton, 
Ohio, remarked after the sorrowful incident 
of the assassination of our President in 1963 
as follows: For years here at Fairview High 
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School we have included prayers, readings, 
music, as a part of our brief morning open- 
img exercises. These prayers have included 
petitions for Pope John during his illness, 
for President Eisenhower when he had his 
heart attack, for the United Nations when 
Dag Hammarskjold was killed, for our Presi- 
dents when they took their oath of office, 
for our country during times of peace and 
during times of conflict and unrest, for mem- 
bers of the student body who had lost a loved 
one; for our school—yet, when the United 
States faced its most tragic and upsetting 
event in recent years, we were forced to ig- 
nore the natural outpouring of our dismay 
and petitions simply because we happened 
to be in a building called a school when the 
tragedy struck on November 22.“ This last 
reference was made concerning the tragic 
death of our beloved President John F. 
Kennedy. 

One of the reasons why America's Found- 
ing Fathers insisted upon the separation of 
church and state was because of the plurality 
of religion in the United States. By separat- 
ing the church and state, our Forefathers 
never exercised religion. There is a tendency 
today, however, to argue that on account of 
the pluralism of religion in the United 
States, there should be no recognition of re- 
ligion whatsoever, because if might be unfair 
to those who are non-believers or anti-re- 
ligious. It is well to recognize pluralism of 
religious sects but it is wrong to conclude 
that, therefore, there should be no religion. 
There is a sharp distinction between freedom 
of religion and freedom from or the complete 
exclusion of religion. There are basic prin- 
ciples which are absolutely necessary for the 
moral and spiritual well-being of a Nation 
and which should never be in dispute. Why 
does every President of the United States 
call upon God to witness the truth of the 
Chief Executive’s pledge to uphold and de- 
fend the Constitution? Obviously because 
the United States recognizes God as the Su- 
preme Judge and Ruler over nations. Prest- 
dent Lyndon Johnson on assuming office 
asked all of us to help him but also invoked 
the help of God in a broadcast heard all over 
the Nation by Americans of all ages. 

No study of the First Amendment would 
be complete without examining the events 
and circumstances of the time prior to and 
at the time of its adoption. 

Just three weeks ago we observed the 175th 
anniversary of the inauguration of George 
Washington as first President of the United 
States. About one week before the inaugural, 
the upper House of Congress passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

“Resolved, That after the oath shall have 
been administered to the President, he, at- 
tended by the Vice President, and Members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
proceed to St. Paul’s Chapel, to hear divine 
service to be performed by the Chaplain cf 
Congress already appointed.“ 

This measure passed both Houses of Con- 
gress literally unchanged and the inaugural 
service was held in St. Paul’s Chapel, per- 
formed by Rt. Rev. Samuel Provoost, Epis- 
copal Bishop of New York and Chaplain of 
the Senate. 

In view of this obvious religious ceremony, 
an Anglican service, what becomes of the 
argument advanced today by those who say 
the First Amendment proposed by the same 
men in the same Congress prohibits prayers 
offered or sanctioned by government officials? 

According to the annals of Congress, less 
than five months after Washington's inau- 
guration on September 24, 1789, Congress ap- 
proved the First Amendment and on the very 
same day overrode an objection to a request 
by Congress calling upon the President of 
the United States to proclaim a national day 
of thanksgiving and prayer, Congress passed 
a joint resolution as follows: 

“That a joint committee of both Houses 
be directed to wait upon the President of the 
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United States to request that he would rec- 
ommend to the people of the United States 
a day of public thanksgiving and prayer, to 
be observed by acknowledging, with grateful 
hearts, the many signal favors of Almighty 
God, especially by affording them an oppor- 
tunity peaceably to establish a Constitution 
of government for their safety and happi- 
ness.” 

How can anyone allege that Congress in 
sanctioning this prayer on the very same day 
it approved the First Amendment intended 
the First Amendment to prohibit public 
prayer? 

About eight years before the Civil War, the 
United States Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary expressed the view that the framers 
of the First Amendment did not intend to 
prohibit a just expression of religious devo- 
tion by the legislators of the nation even in 
their public character as legislators. In 1858, 
Abraham Lincoln in his last debate with 
Senator Stephen Douglas, passed comment 
on the famous Dred Scott decision, which 
held that a negro could not be a citizen of 
the United States. Lincoln said, “I believe 
the decision was improperly made and I go 
for reversing it.” The President while main- 
taining deep respect for the Judiciary never- 
theless expressed his sharp dissent from the 
Court’s decision which in essence made the 
American negro a chattel, not a human per- 
sonality enobled by his Creator in the image 
and likeness of God. 

When we dissent, we, too, can exercise our 
right to seek redress in the Congress and 
invoke through Constitutional means, a 
remedy. This remedy, a Constitutional 
amendment, was the subject of remarks by 
our United Nations Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg in January, 1964, at the National 
Press Club in Washington, D.C., when he 
referred to the right of the people to reverse 
the Supreme Court's ruling on school prayers 
by Constitutional amendment even though 
he did not agree with the objective. 

The American Legion significantly we be- 
lieve, has not asked the Congress to pre-empt 
or limit the powers of the United States Su- 
preme Court. Past history has shown that 
our Supreme tribunal has responded to the 
plea of the national will and we hope that in 
the instant matter the Court will respond. 
The Supreme Court's interdiction, however, 
appears so strong that only an optimist 
would keep a spark of hope alive that would 
look to complete reversal. It is impossible 
that because of so many varying and con- 
flicting interpretations that have resulted, 
for example, in encouraging the abolition of 
baccalaureate services and other time hon- 
ored traditions, the Supreme Court may 
someday modify its position and restore the 
concept which existed prior to 1962 that 
there is a God to whom we all are subject 
and owe homage. 

World War II veterans will never forget the 
repeated pleas for divine aid by the Late 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, and the 
sturdy reliance of President Harry Truman 
on providential aid in the Korean War. Our 
only other living former President, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower, has not only duplicated these 
invocations but also lent his voice to this 
noble cause, 

In closing I would like to offer acknowl- 
edgement for assistance in my historical ref- 
erences, to Charles E. Rice, Associate Profes- 
sor of Law, Fordham University, author of 
the book, “The Supreme Court and Public 
Prayer, the Need for Restraint,” which con- 
tains a chapter entitled Solution by Legisla- 
tion which specifically deals with the ques- 
tion of a constitutional amendment provid- 
ing that nothing in the Constitution shall 
prohibit voluntary prayer in public places. 
In treating such constitutional amendment 
we recognize, too, the importance of protect- 
ing the non-believers right to dissent but 
we do not believe the non-believer has the 
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right to impose his non-belief on the great 

majority of Americans, 

It is our sincere conviction that the First 
Amendment was intended to protect the 
American people from the establishment of 
a state or national religion and was never 
intended to rule God out of any phase of 
American life. If the Court decisions stand 
without modification, or without remedy and 
the plea of the majority is ignored, I assure 
you, Mr. Chairman, there will rise from the 
grass roots of America a cry of indignation 
from millions of Americans which war vet- 
erans and their families will not only sup- 
port, but lead, and which will exceed the pro- 
tests already registered in the Halls of Con- 
gress. 

On behalf of over three and one-half mil- 
lion members of The American Legion and 
American Legion Auxiliary, I express our deep 
appreciation to you, Mr. Chairman, and to 
the members of the Subcommittee for con- 
sideration of this statement in support of S.J. 
Res. 148. 

STATEMENT OF LEO PFEFFER TO THE SUBCOM- 
MITTEE ON CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 
AT HEARINGS ON SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
148, To AMEND THE First AMENDMENT TO 
THE U.S. CONSTITUTION WITH RESPECT TO 
BIBLE READING AND PRAYERS IN PUBLIC 
ScHOOLS 


My name is Leo Pfeffer. I am a Professor 
of constitutional law and Chairman of De- 
partment of Political Science at Long Island 
University, and am Special Counsel for the 
American Jewish Congress. I appear here 
pursuant to the invitation of this Commit- 
tee to testify in my individual capacity and 
the views I express here are my own. I am 
however authorized to state that the Ameri- 
can Jewish Congress endorses the views ex- 
pressed by me and adopts them as its state- 
ment. 

This year marks the 175 anniversary of the 
adoption by the American people of the Bill 
of Rights. The approval on December 15, 
1791 of the first ten amendments to the 
United States Constitution constituted a 
truly historic landmark in the history of 
man’s struggle for liberty. That great docu- 
ment securing the freedom of Americans has 
for the past century and three-quarters con- 
stituted a model which has been emulated by 
the overwhelming majority of nations which 
today have written constitutions, and by 
the United Nations itself. It would, in my 
opinion, be a great disservice to the cause of 
freedom if the first weakening of that Bill of 
Rights should come at this time. 

This Committee has a grave responsibility 
in considering the proposed change of the 
First Amendment. In exercising this respon- 
sibility it should bear in mind the words of 
the greatest Justice in the monumental de- 
cision of McCulloch v. State of Maryland: 
“We must never forget,” Chief Justice Mar- 
shall said, it is a constitution we are ex- 
pounding.” It is an instrument, he said 
that was “intended to endure for ages to 
come.” 

It would be a deplorable precedent if the 
Bill of Rights were to be amended for so 
slight and practically meaningless purpose 
as presented in the p amendment 
now being considered by this Committee. 
To paraphrase the words in the Declaration 
of Independence, a Bill of Rights “long 
established should not be changed for light 
and transient causes.” The amendment pro- 
posed is indeed a light and transient cause. 

To the extent that the amendment has 
meaning, it is unnecessary; to the extent 
that it would change existing law, it is mean- 
ingless. Nothing in any decision of the Su- 
preme Court forbids an individual school 
child voluntarily to offer a prayer before or 
after taking of food or perhaps on other oc- 
casions, so long as the regular discipline of 
the school and other children is not thereby 
disturbed or interfered with. On the other 
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hand, if the school authorities in any way 
participate actively in the procedure whereby 
children pray during public school hours 
and on public school premises, participation 
by the children, as the Supreme Court has 
recognized on several occasions, cannot truly 
be said to be voluntary, No child in a public 
school acts voluntarily when he engages in 
activity which is sponsored or provided for by 
the public school administration. To as- 
sume that a six or seven year old child 
is acting voluntarily by participating in a 
prayer which the teacher announces and reg- 
ulates is completely unrealistic. There is 
much that can be done through amending 
the Constitution, but even an amendment to 
the Constitution cannot change the laws of 


child behavior. 


Why is this amendment being proposed at 
the present time? Certainly the voices of 
organized religion do not support it. They 
who have the primary responsibility for pre- 
serving and protecting the faith of Ameri- 
cans are opposed to this amendment. It can 
hardly be said that they are indifferent to 
the concerns which have motivated the in- 
troduction of this amendment. The only 
reasonable conclusion is that they feel 
strongly that this amendment is not helpful 
and indeed, may well be harmful to the 
cause of religion. 

Nor do those who have made the study and 
the teaching of the Constitution their life 
vocation favor this amendment. In 1964, a 
number of similar amendments were being 
considered by the House Committee on the 
Judiciary. At that time I had the privilege 
of presenting to that Committee a state- 
ment in opposition to all such proposals 
signed by 223 constitutional lawyers. I think 
it appropriate to set forth here the text of 
that short statement: 


“OUR MOST PRECIOUS HERITAGE 


“Our Bill of Rights is America’s most 
precious heritage. For a century and three 
quarters it has spread the mantle of pro- 
tection over persons of all faiths and creeds, 
political, cultural and religious. 

“Under our system, special responsibility 
for the interpretation and application of the 
Bill of Rights rests with the Supreme Court. 
In discharging this responsibility the Court 
has from time to time handed down decisions 
which have aroused considered controversy. 
Some of the decisions have been subjected to 
strong criticism and even condemnation. 
There have, no doubt, been decisions which 
have been deemed by a majority of the 
American people, at least in their immediate 
reaction, to have been unwise, either in the 
conclusion reached by the Court or in the 
manner by which that conclusion was 
reached. 

“It may be that the Court’s 1962 and 1963 
decisions against state-sponsored prayer and 
devotional Bible reading in the public schools 
belong in this category. If so, it is much 
too early to judge whether it will be the 
popular judgment or the Court’s that will be 
vindicated by time. But whichever the case, 
we are convinced that it would be far wiser 
for our nation to accept the decisions than 
to amend the Bill of Rights in order to nullify 
them. 

“We recognize that the Constitution pro- 
vides for its own amendment, and that no 
provision of it, including the Bill of Rights, 
is immune to repeal or alteration at the will 
of the people expressed through the medium 
of constitutional amendment. Yet, it is 
relevant to recall in this respect the conclud- 
ing paragraph of Thomas Jefferson’s great 
Virginia statute for Establishing Religious 
Freedom: 

And though we well know that this as- 
sembly, elected by the people for the ordinary 
purposes of legislation only, have no power 
to restrain the acts of succeeding assemblies, 
constituted with powers equal to our own, 
and that therefore to declare this act to be 
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irrevocable would be of no effect in law, yet 
we are free to declare, and do declare, that 
the rights hereby asserted are of the natural 
rights of mankind, and that if any act shall 
be hereafter passed to repeal the present, or 
to narrow its operation, such act will be an 
infringement of natural right.’ 

“American ‘liberties have been secure in 
large measure because they have been guar- 
anteed by a Bill of Rights which the Ameri- 
can people have until now deemed practically 
unamendable. If now, for the first time, an 
amendment to ‘narrow its operation’ is 
adopted, a precedent will have been estab- 
lished which may prove too easy to follow 
when other controversial decisions interpret- 
ing the Bill of Rights are handed down. In 
the past, the Court has construed the pro- 
visions against infringement of the free ex- 
ercise of religion and of speech and assembly. 
privilege self- 


the time to be unduly restrictive of the 
proper powers of government. It is certain 
that it. will do so again.in the future. If the 
first. clause of the Bill of Rights, forbidding 
laws respecting an establishment of religion, 
should prove so easily susceptible to fmpatr- 
ment by amendment, none of the succeeding 
clauses will be secure. 

“A grave responsibility rests upon the Con- 


may have with the Bible-Prayer decisions, we 
believe strongly that they do not justify this 
experiment. Accordingly we urge that Con- 
gress approve no measures to amend the 
First Amendment in order to overrule these 
decisions. 

“June 8, 1964.” 

An examination of the signers of that 
statement indicates that they mclude prac- 
tically every nationally 
constitutional law in the nation. 
ing the liberty of appending to this state- 
ment a list of the signers. 

I may point out that some of the signers 
did not agree with the Supreme Court deci- 
sion in the Bible reading and prayer cases. 
Yet, they are all unanimous in the view that 
whatever their disagreement with the deci- 
sions.may be, an amendment to the Consti- 
tution is entirely unwarranted. 

Lurge this Committee to give great weight 
to the views of these disinterested scholars 
and teachers of the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Avucust 4, 1966. 


LEO PFEFFER. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME 
COMMISSION REPORT ON THE 
METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPART- 
MENT 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, a month ago the President's 
Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia issued its report on the Metro- 
politan Police Department. 

Since that time, the report has met 
with opposition in some quarters. I be- 
lieve the recommendations in the Crime 
Commission’s report merit immediate 
and careful consideration. Our police 
need and deserve our full support in their 
role as the frontline of defense to life 
and property. Many of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations would, in my 
judgment, further that support if they 
were adopted. The District’s police force 
has been dedicated in its effort to meet 
its responsibilities, but I think that im- 
plementation of the Commission’s report 
would strengthen it further as it tries to 
bring even-handed and effective protec- 
tion to every citizen. 

The Crime Commission’s report is 
based upon a careful and responsible 
evaluation of the department which was 
done at the Commission’s request by the 
International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. The report documents with clar- 
ity that an outdated organizational 
structure and outmoded personnel prac- 
tices have resulted in inefficient use of 
manpower and lack of communication 
between the department's command and 
its patrolmen on the street. These fail- 
ings have diminished the law enforce- 
ment protection which the citizens of the 
District receive, and have damaged the 
department’s efforts to serve every mem- 
ber of the community equally and fairly. 
And I might add that these deficiencies 
exist in a department which spends more 
per citizen than any other large urban 
police force in the country. 

The report contains a catalog of im- 
portant recommendations. It recom- 
mends, for example, that the Depart- 
ment’s command structure be central- 
ized and reorganized. It recommends 
that computers be used to analyze the 
incidence of crime by time and place so 
that personnel can be efficiently assigned 
and records kept that will aid in law 
enforcement. It recommends revision of 
the recruitment and training programs 
for policemen so that. the Department 
will reach more adequately into the 
Negro community and so that policemen 
will understand better how to deal with 
the difficult probelms of community re- 
lations that confront us in these days of 
urban crisis. 

These are just a few of the recommen- 
dations that appear in the 90-page re- 
port. In the summary at the end, a total 
of 41 recommendations are listed. I be- 
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lieve we should begin now to take the 
steps that will be necessary to imple- 
ment the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions. Iknow I join many concerned cit- 
izens and public officials in urging this 
course of action. The difference it could 
have made in one situation was indicated 
in a news report in the Washington Post 
early last week. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that article be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Police: COMMISSION REPORT 
THEY WouLD Have TROUBLE 
(By Leonard Downie, Jr.) 

Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner, who is 
organizing the citizen’s investigation of last 
Monday’s Eleventh Precinct disturbance, 
was told in strongly worded detail about 
Washington's festering police-citizen prob- 
lems even before the Anacostia incident 
occurred. 

The source was President Johnson's high- 
powered D.C. Crime Commission. It spent 
a year studying the Washington police and 
their sometimes troubled relations with res- 
idents of predominantly Negro neighbor- 
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Parts of its 90-page report, which has been 
on Tobriner’s desk for nearly a month now, 
clearly describe the undercurrents of tension 
throughout the city that surfaced in rock- 
throwing, club-wielding violence Monday 
night. 

Said the report: 

“The police too often are viewed as out- 
siders and adversaries, restricting the free- 
dom of less prosperous citizens .. . 

“With little respect for the law and its 
representatives, some people aggravate situa- 
tions involving the police by arousing hostile 
crowds... 

“On the other hand, some police officers 
associate. the characteristics—age, race, 
dress—of a few troublemakers in the neigh- 
borhood with other persons of similar ap- 
pearance, and come to treat an even larger 
class of citizens with hostility, suspicion and 
sometimes even with contempt... 

“Police contacts with citizens marked by 
hostility and abuse become more com- 
mon... 

“The intrinsic fabric of life in the com- 
munity is harmed as tension, anger, and fear 
intrude upon the daily activity of police and 
citizens alike ... 

“The situation encourages more open re- 
taliation by dissident elements against con- 
stituted authority generally and the police 
in particular.” 

The Crime Commission’s report also told 
Tobriner and Police Chief John B. Layton 
how to make a start, at least, in reducing 
this alienation between police and citizens. 
It recommended that Police Department or- 
ders be issued to: 

Provide policemen with clear directions on 
how to make arrests in possibly explosive 
situations. 

Ban the use of “trigger words” such as 
“boy” or “nigger” and other abusive lan- 
guage by policemen, even if it is only in re- 
turn for abuse heaped upon them by angry 
crowds. 

Establish realistic guidelines controlling 
near-riot disturbances to prevent them from 
becoming full-scale riots. 

Eliminate the use of police dogs for crowd 
control and in any area congested with 
people. 

Integrate all levels of activity more thor- 
oughly so that citizens can see that race does 
not affect police job assignments, much less 
police-citizen relations. 

Increase police-citizen communication, es- 
pecially in tense neighborhoods at tense 
times, 
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None of these recommended Departmental 
orders have yet been issued. The resulting 
void was characterized by these complaints 
from Negroes who were involved in or wit- 
nessed the trouble at the Eleventh Precinct 
station house: 

Police may have touched off the disturb- 
ance by making arrests at a crowded outdoor 
meeting. 

Police exchanged epithets with 
youngsters milling around the precinct sta- 
tion later. 

When trouble broke, the police indiscrimi- 
nately swung their clubs, hitting innocent 
bystanders as they charged youths who had 
been throwing stones at them. 

Police dogs were on the scene. 

White policemen were in the forefront of 
those battling the crowd, while Negro officers 
were kept in the background. 

Officers in charge at the station brushed off 
attempts by some youths to talk things over 
while the picketing was still peaceful. 

The police strongly dispute some of these 
charges and contend that other actions taken 
during the confusion were justified under 
the circumstances. 

Questions also are being asked about the 
role of Southeast neighborhood workers in 
the picketing that led to the angry con- 
frontation. 

But the point made by those who know 
the Crime Commission’s recommendations 
well is that with strict orders to guide police- 
men in situations like this the city could 
probably avert much similar trouble and at 
least better account for the actions of police 
when trouble occurs anyway. 

They wonder if another investigation by 
another citizens’ group will produce any- 
thing that the Crime Commission has not 
already told city officials. 

And they fear that still more time will 
elapse before the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions, labeled by both Commission members 
and the White House as “high priority,” will 
finally be put into effect. 


A TRIBUTE TO OTTO PASSMAN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a de- 
served tribute to an outstanding Member 
of the House whose efforts to bring a 
needed economy to our outsized foreign 
aid program is found in a column by 
John Chamberlain which appeared in the 
Anchorage News entitled “OTTO PassMan, 
an Able Watchdog.” I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted at this point 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

OTTO PasSMAN, AN ABLE WATCHDOG 
(By John Chamberlain) 

They used to call him “Terrible Orro“ 
PassMAN when, as head of the House of Rep- 
resentatives subcommittee that acts as 
watchdog on foreign aid appropriations, he 
did his best to trim the suet out of our 
overseas spending program. Now “Terrible 
Orro” is getting an occasional helping hand 
from liberals who used to consider him a 
reactionary wretch. Senators FULBRIGHT and 
Morse, for example, have come to look with 
jaundiced eyes on loans and gifts which 
might, ultimately, involve us in wars to save 
our beneficiaries. 

“Terrible Orro's“ latest batch of figures 
from the foreign aid spending front is enough 
to make anyone’s hair curl. The request for 
new foreign aid funds this year are supposed 
to stop at a “mere” $3.38 billion. But the 
watchful Representative Pass Max, after tak- 
ing an x-ray eye trip through the budget, 
has discovered that the actual 1966 foreign 
aid requests add up to a total of $9.16 billion. 
The sums, which do not include the military 
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assistance program for South Viet Nam, are 
spread out in fifteen separate budget items 
presented to Congress up to August 16. 

Mr. PassMAN arrives at what he calls his 
“fantastic, frightening, factual” figure by 
including $2.5 billion in long-term credits for 
the export-import bank, $1.6 billion for agri- 
cultural commodity giveaways and a wide 
scattering of millions for the Peace Corps, 
contributions to the international organiza- 
tions and whatever. By the expedient de- 
vice of calling two-thirds of our foreign aid 
appropriations by other names, the White 
House lulls suspicious taxpayers to sleep. 

A $9 billion outlay to help other folks out 
of trouble might be justified if we weren't 
in inflationary trouble ourselves. But the 
1966 program, according to Representative 
PassMAn’s researches, is only the visible tip 
of the iceberg. Looking at the still unspent 
funds appropriated in previous years, Mr. 
PassMAN discovers that there is a grand total 
of $16.9 billion still in the pipelines. The 
ordinary unliquidated “foreign assistance re- 
quests“ total $6.75 billion—which, with the 
$3.38 billion requests coming before Pass- 
man’s committee for 1966, means that the 
present foreign aid program could run for 
some three years without much additional 
help from Congress. 

A billion dollars worth of agricultural com- 
modities are holding over from 1965. The 
export-import bank has unused funds total- 
ing $5.8 billion. And the Peace Corps has 
some money left in its till. The whole busi- 
ness would be much worse in terms of un- 
spent money if Congress hadn't sliced White 
House demands for foreign aid money by $8 
billion in ten years. 

Taking the $9 billion for 1966 and the $16.9 
billion in unliquidated funds that are still 
waiting to be spread around, our give-away 
artists can count on some $26 billion to play 
with. If only a portion of this money could 
be shifted to slum rehabilitation and to the 
operation headstart type of educational pro- 
grams, the Rev. Dr. Luther King might be 
persuaded to think better of our commit- 
ment to keep Communists from overrunning 
Southeast Asia. 

Just to bring the meaning of $26 billion 
home to the American working force of 70 
million people, it comes to more than $370 
per worker. This is quite a gouge. In 1965 
personal income taxes were $52 billion, which 
is just double what the wardens of foreign 
aid will probably have in hand to spend in 
the near future. 

I am not one to say that foreign aid is a 
total waste. But when earnest members of 
the League of Women Voters, for example, 
attack PassMAN, FULBRIGHT, and Morse for 
wanting to “ruin” the even application of 
foreign aid funds to projects that go beyond 
fiscal 1967, the probability is that they have 
never heard of the $16.9 billion that is wait- 
ing to be spent. If Congress itself doesn’t 
know what is going on, how can the people? 
As Orro Pass uam phrases it, Foreign aid has 
been so fragmentized and so enmeshed into 
the budget” that it is difficult for members 
of Congress to unscramble it Congress 
would do well to permit the proper commit- 
tees to bring it back under control .. . It 
should stop yielding its prerogatives to inex- 
perienced, bureaucratic spenders who have 
limited knowledge as to what the dissipation 
of our nation’s wealth is doing to our econ- 
omy, our monetary system, and our free 
world markets.” 


PROFITEERING AT THE EXPENSE 
OF THE POVERTY STRICKEN 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, it 
has been reported within the last 2 days 
that the national chairman of the Dem- 
ocratic Party, Mr. John M. Bailey, who 
also serves as the Democratic State 
chairman in Connecticut, is one of the 
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“slum landlords” making a profit out of 

the poor. 

I find this particularly shocking in 
view of the fact that the President has 
very recently deplored the conditions 
which enable “some people to line their 
pockets with the tattered dollars of the 
poor.” According to the reports, Mr. 
Bailey’s ownership of slum property 
goes back at least 10 years and the chair- 
man of the Hartford City Council's 
Housing Committee says, “It looks like 
the set of a 1920 gangster movie.” 

It has been my contention for some 
time that the most effective way to en- 
courage slum landlords to clean up their 
slum property is to publicize their names 
so the weight of public opinion will be 
brought to bear upon them. I have in- 
troduced legislation (S. 2419) to bring 
this about and it has been languishing in 
the Democratically controlled Housing 
Subcommittee of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

There has been no sign lately to indi- 
cate it will never be considered. It will 
be interested to see whether the dis- 
closure of Mr. Bailey’s profiteering at the 
expense of the poverty stricken will be 
changed by spotlighting it, and whether 
the Democrats are truly interested in 
solving the slum landlord conditions. At 
the moment it appears as though the 
Democrats are playing both ends against 
the middle when they talk about helping 
the poor slum dweller. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have inserted into the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD the Republican congres- 
sional campaign committee’s newsletter 
article of August 29 on these disclosures, 
and the photostated copies of correspond- 
ence and records which substantiate the 
charges against Mr. Bailey as a slum 
landlord. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Is “Prorir Our or Poverty” More THAN 
A SLOGAN FoR DemocraTIC CHAIRMAN 
BAILEY? 

It is shameful that some urban problems 
continue to exist and “none is more shame- 
ful than conditions which permit some peo- 
ple to line their pockets with the tattered 
dollars of the poor. We must take the 
profit out of poverty.”—President Johnson, 
Aug. 19, 1966, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Whether or not President Johnson in- 
tended to embarrass his Party’s national 
chairman, he struck awfully close to home in 
his remarks while campaigning through the 
northeastern part of the U.S. last week. 

For John M. Batley, Democratic national 
chairman who also serves as Connecticut’s 
State Party chairman, has owned slum 
property in Hartford for many years—prop- 
erty which for at least 10 years has violated 
health, fire and safety regulations—and 
which currently is slated for purchase by the 
Hartford Redevelopment Agency as part of 
the Charter Oak slum clearance project. 

Commenting on the Bailey property, 
Theodore J. DiLorenzo, chairman of the City 
Council's Housing Committee, told the 
Newsletter last week: “It looks like the set 
of a 1920 gangster movie.“ 

A recent report on Bailey’s property, pre- 
pared under DiLorenzo’s direction, stated: 
“There is clear evidence from official city 
documents and from photographs of long- 
standing conditions of rotted porch timbers, 
lack of structural supports, unprotected cel- 
lar window openings subject to rat infesta- 
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tion, actual roach infestation, crumbling 
walls, peeling paint, amateur wiring, inade- 
quate plumbing and countless other viola~ 
tions of the housing code.” 

Was favoritism shown to Chairman Bailey? 

The same report pointed out that other 
owners had been found guilty of building 
code violations involving similar conditions— 
citing, for example, one property owner who 
was convicted by Police Court Judge Joseph 
J. Fauliso, a former Bailey law partner whom 
the national chairman is backing for the 
Connecticut Senate. 

The report pointedly notes: 

“The Director of Housing Code Enforce- 
ment blandly states that emergency code 
violations on Mr. Bailey’s properties have al- 
ways been taken care of, and Mr. Bailey says 
he has ‘never seen or talked to anybody in 
the city regarding this report’ and that he 
has complied promptly with any orders is- 
sued by the city. Yet, official city records 
are filled with notations of violations and 
repeated notices to Mr. Bailey dating back 
to 1956 of the same violations.” 

From the DiLorenzo report and other 
sources in Hartford, the Newsletter has 
learned the following about the Democratic 
chairman’s slum holdings: 

On December 8, 1956, city housing officials 
wrote Bailey regarding violations at his 
houses numbered 99 through 103 on Sheldon 
Street, citing the need for “hand basins, ad- 
ditional electrical outlets and that the ceil- 
ing was broken and falling.” i 

A report dated October 18, 1965, nearly nine 
years later discussing the same property, 
cites the need for hand basins, additional 
electrical outlets and that plaster was scal- 
ing and had deteriorated throughout the 
building. 

On May 27, 1957, B^iley was advised of 
multiple violations including paint peeling 
from the ceilings, insufficient electrical out- 
lets and no hot water plumbing at his prop- 
erty at 93-95 Sheldon Street. 

Five years later, on October 8, 1962, city 
files show a report on the same property 
which states: “Building has continued to 
deteriorate beyond the conditions reported 
in May of 1957. The same violations exist 
with no change whatsoever... plus the 
broken and messy plaster from ceilings and 
walls throughout the hallways.” A note at 
the bottom of the report added: “Conditions 
worse than ever!" 

Commenting on these conditions, Di- 
Lorenzo asks: “Why have repeated wrongs 
gone unanswered? Why has there been no 
enforcement of the code in Mr. Balley's case? 
Why have admitted violations gone unprose- 
cuted? And why have these obvious, long- 
standing and flagrant violations .. . been 
dismissed so lightly by city officials?” 

DiLorenzo answers the question himself: 
“Despite his (Bailey's) interests on the na- 
tional level, he maintains iron control over 
the Democratic party bosses in Hart- 
ford. 

Since 1956, the Bailey-owned tenements 
on Sheldon Street as well as similar property 
he owns on South Prospect Street were the 
subject of more than 30 complaints for 
building code violations. 

When the area was designated as an urban 
renewal project, there were 16 families living 
in Bailey's buildings and the city put out an 
order that the cold-water flats were not to be 
reoccupied once a tenant moved out. The 
last tenant moved in June—and the build- 
ings have now been closed and secured. 

The Democratic chairman’s deteriorating 
tenements recalls the tumbledown shacks 
which were discovered in 1964 on Mrs. Lyn- 
don B. Johnson's property in Alabama. The 
tenants were Negroes who, although very 
poor, paid the First Lady a nominal rent for 
shacks with cracks in the flooring, leaky 
roofs, broken wood-burning cook stoves, and 
no toilet facilities. Eleven persons lived in 
one of the shacks. 
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Although Bailey’s buildings in Hartford 
will eventually be demolished, the chair- 
man’s slum ownership raises at least one in- 
teresting—but unanswered—question: Was 
President Johnson, -who declared rather 
pointedly that “we must take the profit out 
of poverty,” referring to his Party's national 
chairman who has presumably made a profit 
so far out of his tenements and is expected 
to make an even more handsome one once 
they are sold to the urban renewal agency? 


Councilman Theodore J. DiLorenzo, Chair- 
man of the Council’s Housing Committee, 
today charged that “Boss John M. Bailey, 
Democratic State and National Chairman, 
who owns tenements on Sheldon and South 
Prospect Streets in Hartford, has ignored 
warnings by the Housing Department of 
flagrant violations of the Housing Code which 
seriously endangers the health and safety of 
more than 19 families, since 1956; and in 
sharp contrast to other landlords, who are 
without political power, no prosecution has 
been commenced against him. 

“There is clear evidence from official city 
documents and from photographs, of long 
standing conditions of rotted porch timbers, 
lack of structural supports, unprotected cel- 
lar window openings subject to rat infesta- 
tion, actual roach infestation, crumbling 
walls, peeling paint, amateur wiring, inade- 
quate plumbing, and countless other viola- 
tions for which other landlords have been 
warned and even prosecuted; but John Bailey 
has gone scot free. 

“This should serve as a clear warning to 
the people of Hartford that control of a city 
by a boss ruled political machine can result 
in favoritism that can hurt the health and 
safety of people; that this is a perfect ex- 
ample of why one sided government is bad. 

“I feel it is my duty to bring these facts 
to the attention of Hartford citizens as a 
warning of the penalties a city pays when its 
government is controlled so completely and 
for so long by one political party; especially 
where public health and human life is in- 
volved, a city cannot permit any one or any 
group to turn their backs on city authori- 
ties.” 


— 


STATEMENT FROM COUNCILMAN THEODORE J. 
DILORENZO 


Councilman Theodore J. DiLorenzo charged 
today that “statements made by city of- 
cials, in an effort to excuse the shocking 
conditions and housing code violations on 
Boss John M. Bailey’s Sheldon and South 
Prospect Street tenements, amount to a 
whitewash of their own failure to enforce the 
code and crack down on these violations. 
This is further evidence of favoritism to a 
political boss whose power and influence in 
city affairs has grown to dangerous propor- 
tions. 

“These officials have admitted the code 
violations, but minimized their serlousness. 
Certainly failure to guard against roach in- 
festation and allowing porch timbers, on 
porches that are 2 stories high, to become 
rotted, endangers the health and safety of 
tenants. An official housing code enforce- 
ment report dated as recently as October 18, 
1965, less than two weeks ago, states that 
‘rear porches need repair; columns and carry- 
ing beams rotted.’ A memorandum from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Housing Code En- 
forcement dated last week, October 21, 1965, 
states: ‘the properties are extremely old and 
do require extensive rehabilitation in order 
to retain livable standards’, and yet these 
officials now say that violations are not se- 
rious enough to require evacuation of the 
tenants. If these violations are not serious, 
then why did the Director of Licenses and 
Inspectors tell reporters yesterday that he 
‘will issue an order prohibiting further use 
of the porches’ and why must charges be 
made before action is promised to correct 
this unsafe condition, already noted in the 
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city’s own previous inspection reports? Why 
has the city prohibited re-occupancy of the 
apartments already vacated? If they are 
dangerous and unlivable, they should all be 
vacated unless housing code violations are 
corrected. There are still 30 people living 
there, whose lives are at stake, particularly 
in view of the fact that, as the City Health 
Director stated, ‘some of the remaining ten- 
ants are old or infirm’, and their health and 
welfare continues to be in danger regardless 
of future redevelopment plans for the area. 

“These shocking and dangerous conditions 
are open and obvious. I ask the people to 
judge for themselves. I ask the people to 
view the property and judge for themselves 
whether people are living there in dangerous 
and unsanitary conditions. 

“The Director of Housing Code Enforce- 
ment blandly states that emergency code 
violations on Mr. Bailey’s properties have al- 
ways been taken care of, and Mr. Bailey says 
he has ‘never seen or talked to anybody in the 
city regarding this report’, and that he has 
complied promptly with any orders issued by 
the city. Let, official city records are filled 
with notations of violations and repeated 
notices to Mr. Bailey dating back to 1956 of 
the same violations. The records show re- 
ports which refiect that the same violations 
have continued to exist for years without 
corrective measures. 

“On December 3, 1956, a letter was sent to 
Mr. Bailey regarding violations at 99-103 
Sheldon Street citing the need for ‘hand 
basins, additional electrical outlets and that 
the ceiling was broken and falling’. A report 
dated October 18, 1965, relative to the same 
property cites the need for ‘hand basins, 
additional electrical outlets and that plaster 
re Sad deteriorated throughout the 


ae Sey 27, 1957, Mr. Bailey was advised 
of multiple violations including paint peel- 
ing from the ceilings, insufficient electrical 
outlets and no hot water plumbing on 93-95 
Sheldon Street. The files show a report 
dated October 8, 1962, more than 5 years later, 
which states, ‘See Inspection Report of May 
16, 1957 and letter to owner dated May 27, 
1957.“ Building has continued to deteriorate 
beyond the conditions reported in May of 
1957. The same violations exist with no 
change whatsoever in the correction of these 
violations plus the broken and messy plaster 
from ceilings and walls throughout the hall- 
ways. To: JCP for Action! Conditions worse 
than ever! A report dated October 18, 1965, 
8 years later includes, ‘no hot water plumb- 
ing, additional electrical outlets required, 
plaster scaling and deteriorated throughout 
building.’ 

“The records are filled with similar com- 
parisons and notations; and responsible of- 
ficials now use Impending redevelopment as 
an excuse, These violations go back to 1957, 
more than 8 years! 

“Many questions remain unanswered. Why 
have repeated wrongs gone unheeded? Why 
has there been no enforcement’ of the code in 
Mr. Balley's case? Why have admitted vio- 
lations gone unprosecuted? And why have 
these obvicus, long standing and flagrant vio- 
lations which endanger human health and 
safety been dismissed so lightly by city offi- 
cials? It is clear that the power and infu- 
ence of Mr. Bailey, whether direct or indirect, 
express or implied, has reached into Hart- 
tord's city government with the resulting 
favoritism that has permitted him to escape 
prosecution for Housing Code violations and 
slum conditions and to attempt to cover up 
their own failure to enforce the law properly. 

“Despite his interests on the National level, 
he maintains iron control over the Demo- 
cratic party bosses in Hartford and the Demo- 
cratic Councilmen. This is obvious from his 
recent efforts to hand pick the next Mayor 
of Hartford. It is crystal clear from this 
shocking display of raw power and favoritism 
that one sided government is bad for the 
City, bad for the people whose problems, in- 
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cluding slum housing such as that owned by 
Mr. Bailey, go unsolyed. The danger to the 
city of continued political dominance by a 
party controlled by such a powerful political 
boss can be clearly demonstrated by the an- 
swer to a simple question: Would any of the 
Democratic Councilmen have dared to expose 
the favoritism given to Mr. Bailey as I have 
done?” 

NOVEMBER 5, 1956. 
Mr, Jonn M. BAILEY, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Mr. Barer: A recent inspection of 
electrical wiring at property known as No. 
77-79-81-83 Sheldon Street, recorded as 
owned by you, disclosed cord wiring through- 
out all houses, no plug outlets and defective 
fixtures with some missing. 

In view of the fact that the above condi- 
tions create a serious fire hazard, corrections 
must be made by a licensed electrician and 
this department notified on or before No- 
vember 15, 1956 as to what action you have 
taken in this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
Jonn P. O'DONNELL, 
Assistant Electrical Inspector. 


NOVEMBER 26, 1956. 
Re 93-95 Sheldon Street. 
Mrs. HELEN MOONEY, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Mrs. Mooney: Upon receipt of com- 
plaint from the Housing Division, an inspec- 
tion of the above property, recorded as owned 
by you, disclosed the following conditions in 
need of immediate attention. 

Insufficient plugs, defective fixtures, over- 
loaded circuits, with improper. fuses, and 
extensive cord wiring i ti the build- 
ing. 

You are hereby notified to cause the above 
items to be properly corrected on or before 
December 6, 1956, and to secure the neces- 
sary permits required from this office. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN P. O'DONNELL, 
Assistant Electrical Inspector, 


NOVEMBER 30, 1956. 
Re. 77-79-81-83 Sheldon Street 
Mr. JOHN M. BAILEY, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Sm: A recent inspection of the above 
property owned by you disclosed violations 
of the Housing Code. The following viola- 
tions were noted: 

1. 2nd floor left dwelling unit, needs a hand 
basin, a tub or shower, hot water heating 
facilities, hot water plumbing, only one elec- 
trical outlet in two rooms, paint is peeling 
from the kitchen ceiling. 

2. 2nd floor right dwelling unit, no hand 
basin, no tub or shower, only one electrical 
outlet in two rooms, no hot water heating 
facilities, no hot water plumbing, paint is 
peeling from all the ceilings in the apartment. 

8. 3rd floor left dwelling unit, needs a hand 
basin, hot water heating facilities, hot water 
plumbing, a tub or shower, there is inade- 
quate water pressure, and only one electrical 
outlet per room, paint is peeling from the 
bedroom ceiling. 

4. 3rd floor right dwelling unit, needs a 
hand basin, tub or shower, hot water heating 
facilities, hot water plumbing, there is inade- 
quate water pressure, only one electrical out- 
let per room in two of the rooms, paint is 
peeling from all of the ceilings in the apart- 
ment. 

5. The dwelling is badly roach infested, 

6. Back and front hallways, paint is peeling 
from the walls and ceilings very badly, and 
some parts of the hallway ceilings and walls 
are missing. 

You are hereby advised to give the above 
violations your immediate attention. Kindly 
report to this office not later than Decem- 
ber 17, 1956 what your schedule of corrections 
for the above is going to be. 
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Further be advised that you must obtain 
electrical and plumbing permits from the 
Building Department before any corrective 
work is started. 

Yours truly, 
JohN C. POTKAY, 
Chief of Housing. 
DECEMBER 3, 1956. 
Re 99-101-103 Sheldon Street 
Mr. Jon BAILEY, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Sm: A recent inspection of the above 
property owned by you disclosed violations 
of the Housing Code. The following viola- 
tions were noted: 

1. 2nd fl. right dwelling unit—needs a 
hand basin and only one electrical outlet in 
two rooms. 

2. 2nd fi. left dwelling unit—no hand 
basin, no hot water facilities, and no hot 
water plumbing, Only one electrical outlet 
in two rooms. 

3. 3rd fl. right dwelling unit—no hand 
basin, only one electrical outlet in two rooms, 
no hot water facilities, or hot water plumb- 
ing. 

4. 3rd fl. left dwelling unit—needs a hand 
basin, needs hot water facilities and hot 
water plumbing, and only one electrical out- 
let in two rooms. 

5. Front hallway—ceiling on the 3rd floor 
broken and falling. Ceiling on the Ist floor, 
part of it is missing. 

6. The whole structure is badly roach in- 
fested. 

You are hereby advised to give the above 
violations your immediate attention. 

Kindly report to this office not later than 
January 17th what your schedule for the 
above violations is going to be. Further, be 
advised that you must obtain plumbing and 
electrical permits from the Building Depart- 
ment before you start any corrective work. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN C. PoTKay, 
Chief of Housing, 
May 27, 1957. 
Re 93-95 Sheldon Street 
Mr. Battery (Est.) 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dear Sm: A recent inspection of the above 
property owned by you disclosed violations 
of the Housing Code. The following viola- 
tions were noted: 

1. 2nd floor-front-right—no hot water 
plumbing or facilities. No hand basin, tub 
or shower in bathroom, only one electrical 
outlet in two rooms, paint peeling from ceil- 
ings throughout apartment. 

2. and floor-rear-right—No hot water 
plumbing or facilities. No hand basin, tub 
or shower in bathroom, broken and falling 
ceiling in bathroom, only one electrical out- 
let in two rooms, 

8. 3rd floor-rear-right—No hand basin, tub 
or shower in bathroom, only one electrical 
outlet in two rooms, paint peeling from 
ceilings throughout apartment, no hot water 
plumbing or facilities. 

4. 8rd floor-front-right— No hand basin, 
tub or shower in bathroom, paint peeling 
from ceilings throughout apartment, no hot 
water plumbing, only one electrical outlet in 
two rooms, 

5. 2nd floor-front-left—Broken and falling 
ceiling in kitchen, paint peeling from ceil- 
ing throughout apartment, no hand basin, 
tub or stower in bathroom, only one electri- 
cal outlet in two rooms, no hot water plumb- 
ing or facilities. 

6. 3rd floor-front-left—No hand basin, tub 
or shower, only one electrical outlet in two 
rooms, no hot water or plumbing, paint peel- 
ing from ceilings throughout apartment, 

7, 2nd floor-rear-left—No hot water plumb- 
ing or facilities, no hand basin or shower, 
only one electrical outlet in two rooms, paint 
peeling from ceilings throughout apartment. 
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8. 3rd floor-rear-left—Only one electrical 
outlet ir. two rooms, paint peeling from ceil- 
ings, no hot water or plumbing, no shower, 
tub or hand basin in bathroom, 

9. Hallways—Peeling paint throughout, 
broken walls and ceilings. 

10. Building—Broken windows throughout 
building, cellar windows are broken, provides 
rat harbor area in cellar. 

You are hereby advised to give the above 
violations your immediate attention. 
Further, be advised that you must obtain 
electrical and plumbing permits from the 
Building Department before any work is 
started. 

Kindly report to this office by June 17th, 
what your schedule or correction for the 
above violations is going to be. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN C. POTKAY, 
Chief of Housing. 


TRUMAN STATEMENT ON INTEREST 
RATES 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
statement on interest rates by former 
President Harry S. Truman has received 
wide attention and helped to focus the 
problem of high interest rates about 
which several of us have spoken here in 
the past few weeks. 

President Truman's statement is an 
unusual expression from one of our truly 
great national leaders who, in his own 
words, rarely takes up his pen to com- 
ment on such questions of national 
policy. It is all the more important, 
therefore, that the exact text of Mr. 
Truman’s careful expression should be 
recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
I ask unanimous consent that this may 
be done. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1966] 


Text OF STATEMENT BY TRUMAN ON INCREASE 
In INTEREST RATES 

Kansas Ciry, Mo., Aug. 28.—Following is 
the text of a statement today by former 
President Harry S. Truman: 

“In response to the many kind and warm 
messages, expressing concern about my 
recent illness, I am glad to report that I am 
making satisfactory progress and expect that 
in the coming weeks I shall be able to 
resume my daily office routine. 

“In the meantime, I have tried to keep up 
with the news of the world, as best I could. 
There was little comfort for me in what I 
read. 

“There is a matter about which I am so 
deeply concerned that I feel it has become 
necessary for me to speak out. 

“A drastic increase in interest rates has 
been imposed on the American economy. A 
warning is current that higher rates are yet 
to come. We are told that this action was 
necessary in order to forestall inflation. 

“Of course, no one wants runaway infia- 
tion. But, I think it is fair to say that that 
kind of inflation is no longer possible in the 
United States. 

“What is more likely to happen is that we 
will bring on a precipitous deflation, if we 
persist in high interest practices, The result 

uld be a serious depression. 

“These higher interest rates were in fact 
an added burden on all governments—Fed- 
eral, state and local. The added interest 
costs end up as a further tax on the 
consumer, 

“We know from long experience that a 
drastic rise in interest rates works a hard- 
ship on the consuming public. It only bene- 
fits the privileged few. 
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“We have had problems with the nation’s 
money management through many critical 
periods of our history. Measures had to be 
taken by the Government to correct recur- 
ring abuses. 

“The nation’s monetary structure was re- 
organized to be administered in the public 
interest through the Federal Reserve System. 
I am led to ask: ‘Is it being so administered 
now? Is it in the true sense a Federal 
system?“ 

During my Administration, we faced a 
similar threat of an arbitrary raise in the 
rates of interest. This was at the time of the 
Korean conflict. 

“I received notice of an impending move 
to confront the Government with a demand 
for higher interest rates of Treasury Bond 
issues, as well as certain other restrictive 
conditions, to be imposed by the Federal 
Reserve on the Treasury. 

“This would have meant an imposition of 
an additional nonproductive tax burden on 
the public—and we rejected it. The Gov- 
ernment prevailed. 

“I rarely, these days, take up my pen to 
make comment on matters which I am con- 
fident are receiving the concern and atten- 
tion of the Administration. But I thought 
that this was a matter which had reached a 
point where it became necessary for me to 
speak. There is yet time to remedy the 
situation.” 


THE COLORADO RIVER PROJECT 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I very 
much regret that I was not on the Sen- 
ate floor on Tuesday, August 23, at the 
time when the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr, FANNIN] made his masterful 
speech on the Colorado River project. 
It was a most convincing and eloquent 
speech. 

Arizona has my complete sympathy 
and support in its fight to make use of 
its rightful share of the Colorado River 
waters. As Senator Fannin put it so 
well—to the people of Arizona there is 
no other river—their salvation lies in the 
Colorado, 

Perhaps I understand better the 
mounting anguish of these people as the 
attacks upon their project increase in 
deceit and decibel because the Colorado 
is Utah’s river, too, and we know that 
our salvation depends upon getting our 
projects—such as Central Utah—con- 
structed and in operation. We cannot 
make our projects going concerns either 
without the aid of Colorado River dams, 
Whether or not Utah and Arizona con- 
tinue to grow, or whether we have 
reached our zenith, and can only regress 
in the future, depends greatly on how 
well we develop our water resources from 
here on out. 

The Colorado has been an embattled 
river almost from the beginning. It 
traverses a thirsty and arid sweep of the 
country in its upper reaches, and de- 
scends, in its lower flow into what is 
probably the most water-hungry area of 
the entire country—an area made des- 
perate by a population explosion as great 
as that in any part of the Nation. A 
lively scramble for the water of the 
Colorado between Arizona and southern 
California has been as inevitable, I sup- 
pose, as were the fights for water holes 
in the Old West, or the competition for 
available slices of good range between 
the cattlemen and the sheepmen. 
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But, the water battle between those 
two States has been far more protracted 
and more bitter than anyone expected. 
Twice—once in 1950 and again in 1951— 
the U.S. Senate passed a bill to au- 
thorize the Central Arizona project, 
which is the keystone of the present 
Colorado River project, only to have 
the bill die in the House. Then Cali- 
fornia challenged the validity of Ari- 
zona’s rights to certain waters of the 
Colorado, and it took more than 10 years 
to settle the dispute. A decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court in 1963 laid to rest 
for all time the doubts about Arizona’s 
claim. 

Now, 3 years after that Supreme Court 
decision, and more than 15 years after 
the central Arizona project was defeated 
in the House Interior Committee, we 
again have before the Congress a bill to 
allow Arizona to make use of her share 
of the Colorado River waters in the man- 
ner in which she feels would be most 
beneficial to the State and to her people. 

And what has happened? Now has 
come opposition to the water project 
from an entirely new source—some 
of the Nation’s conservationists. The 
shrillest of the critics has been the dis- 
tinguished Sierra Club, which, I am 
sorry to say, has so overstated the case 
against the Bridge and Marble Canyon 
Dams that many otherwise sensible 
people in this country are convinced that 
the Bridge Canyon Dam would flood 
Grand Canyon National Park from rim 
to rim, inundating its massive and mag- 
nificent scenery and robbing it of its 
glory and grandeur, and that Marble 
Canyon Dam would destroy forever the 
regimen of much of the rest of the river. 

I can understand why the people of 
Arizona feel that this new campaign 
against their project is the final indig- 
nity. For 15 years they have stood pa- 
tiently by waiting for the legal hurdles to 
be cleared, watching, at the same time, 
while other States develop their projects, 
and put the river’s waters to work for 
them. 

The new attack could hardly have been 
anticipated. In the first place, Bridge 
Canyon Dam—now called Hulapai—was 
included in the legislation considered 15 
years ago, and no one considered it a 
menace at that time. Also, since then, 
Glen Canyon Dam has been constructed 
on the Colorado River considerably above 
either Marble or Bridge Canyon Dam, 
and the waters of Lake Powell back of the 
dam have spread out into myriads of 
small previously arid and dry canyons 
to turn the entire area into one of the 
loveliest and most enchanting of the 
country. Where the beauties of this area 
were seen annually by only a handful of 
people in the past, and then after a 
rugged trip by raft down a narrow river, 
they are now enjoyed by thousands. 

I can personally attest to the grandeur, 
beauty, and magnificence of the Lake 
Powell area. Nearly all of it lies in my 
State and I was well acquainted with it 
before the reservoir filled. And I have 
visited it many times since. There can 
be no question that it is far more attrac- 
tive now than it was, and offers more 
recreation and more spiritual enrichment 
than it did before the dam was built. 
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Lake Powell has opened up a whole new 
world. Where before it was only possi- 
ble to see most of the towering buttes 
and winding canyons from a distance as 
one floated down the river, low in the 
gorge, now, it is easy to ride in a boat 
over crystal clear waters right up to the 
sheer cliffs and walls and back into the 
myriads of small canyons. One can get 
out of the boat and hike to the top of a 
butte for an inspiring view, or proceed 
back into canyons which may never have 
been seen by white men before. 

There are Indian dwellings which can 
be visited after only a short hike, and 
small waterfalls which come over the 
edge of the bluffs heretofore hidden 
from view. The reflection of the cliffs 
and buttes in the lake is a never-to-be- 
forgotten sight—it is hard to tell where 
the land ends and the water begins. 

Now, I know there are those who feel 
this beauty should be seen only by those 
who are strong enough and hardy 
enough to run the river, or to pack-trip 
into the area, and camp and then hike 
for hours to see each view. I have seen 
the area this way, too, and I know the 
spiritual peace which comes with soli- 
tude, and the satisfaction of being miles 
away from civilization and its irritations. 
But I am not sure that those of us who 
are in a position to see scenery this way 
have the right to shut it all off from 
others simply so we can enjoy it our- 
selves. Particularly is this the case 
when the scenery is opened up through 
an undertaking which develops our 
water and other natural resources in a 
way which is to the greatest benefit of 
all. 

I am thoroughly convinced the con- 
struction of both the Bridge and Marble 
Canyon Dams will result in as valuable 
a recreation and beauty bonus for the 
people of America as has the construc- 
tion of Glen Canyon Dam. Bridge 
Canyon Dam would be located some 80 
miles downstream from the western 
boundary of Grand Canyon National 
Park, and Marble Canyon Dam would 
be well above the eastern boundary. 

Most of the water which Bridge 
Canyon Dam would back up would not 
reach into the Grand Canyon National 
Park itself. Only the final 13 miles, 
ranging from a depth of 90 feet to zero, 
would be adjacent to the park. At this 
point the gorge is a mile deep—the ele- 
vation of water would not “submerge” 
it, or “flood” it, or “inundate” it, to use 
the favorite words of the conservation- 
ists. All that would happen is that a 
very rough stretch of water in the south- 
ernmost tip of Grand Canyon National 
Park which is now so treacherous that 
only a few dare run it, would be stilled 
to the extent that a boat could be piloted 
on it with safety, and many, many more 
people could look up at the towering 
walls of the canyon and enjoy this now 
remote area. 

With all due respect to the conserva- 
tionists, whose philosophy and goals I 
generally applaud, and for which I have 
fought many legislative battles, I cannot 
see that such an “intrusion” of water, as 
they call it, into Grand Canyon from 
Bridge Canyon Dam would ruin the 
park, or even change it materially. 
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The additional water could not even 
be seen from either the north or south 
rim of the canyon within the national 
park. 

It occurs to me that one way to deal 
with the hysteria aroused by the mis- 
representations about the two dams 
would be to prepare and display as 
widely as possible two bas-relief models 
of the Grand Canyon area which would 
be affected. The first should show the 
canyon as it now is, with the water run- 
ning through it at average heights. The 
second model should show the Grand 
Canyon area as it would be, with the 
Bridge Canyon Dam backing water back 
up at anticipated levels, and with 
little fingers of water flowing back into 
now dry side canyons. This would 
demonstrate how infinitesimal the 
changes made by the dam would really 
be—how little the canyon would be 
altered in any way. 

The second model should also show 
the location of Marble Canyon Dam, 
some miles above the park itself, and 
the new recreation area, similar to Lake 
Powell recreation area which would be 
opened up. 

These two models would put the 
changes in perspective, and would end, I 
am sure, much of the concern over the 
Colorado River project. 

The truth of the matter is that both 
Bridge and Marble Canyon Dams would 
enhance the beauty of the areas in which 
they would be located, and would in- 
crease recreational opportunities for the 
American people. Between the two dams 
would be over a hundred miles of un- 
obstructed free flowing river—enough 
for those who wish to enjoy nature far 
from centers of civilization, and even 
from other out-door lovers, without fear 
of violation of their solitude. 

The Colorado River project offers a 
clear case of where we can develop our 
water resources in a way which will be in 
the best interest of all—more water for 
a rapidly growing area of the country, 
and enhanced scenery and recreational 
opportunities for all of us. 


MERCHANT SHIP REPLACEMENT 
PLAN REDUCED EVEN FURTHER 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
August 22, an article appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun that caused me consid- 
erable alarm. The article said that the 
administration is admitting privately 
that budget appropriations for building 
new merchant ships in fiscal year 1967 
have been diminished to provide for only 
nine vessels. 

This significant piece of information 
was reported by Helen Delich Bentley, 
who has built up a distinguished reputa- 
tion as maritime editor of the Sun. 

Mrs. Bentley points out that last Jan- 
uary, the Maritime. Administration an- 
nounced that 13 ships would be forth- 
coming. Even this figure was considered 
perilously low now that American-flag 
ships are in such short supply to sustain 
the Vietnam war effort. 

The news that only 9 new ships will 
be provided for in the 1967 budget is 
especially shocking when we consider 
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that this country is 90 ships behind in its 
shipbuilding schedule. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Bentley’s article be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


New VEssELS’ Bupcer Down To BUT NINE— 
WILL Be Least UNDER REPLACEMENT PLAN 
Since 1958 


(By Helen Delich Bentley, Maritime Editor 
of the Sun) 

Cuicaco, August 21.—Budget appropria- 
tions for new merchant ship construction for 
fiscal 1967 have “washed away” to nine ves- 
sels even before the first contract has been 
let, Administration forces are admitting pri- 
vately. 

This will be the smallest number of ships 
ever constructed under the nation’s ship re- 
placement program since it got fully under 
way in 1958. 

When the budget was disclosed last Jan- 
uary, the Maritime Administration stated 
that 13 ships would be forthcoming from the 
$85,000,000 appropriated plus the juggling of 
some other funds. 

Even that 13 figure was severely criticized 
because it was so small in a time of emer- 
gency when American-flag ships are in short 
supply to keep war materiel flowing to Viet- 
nam and maintain this nation’s commercial 
operations on a somewhat regular schedule. 
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Too, it was noted then that only in two 
previous instances—1960 and 1962—has the 
number of vessels to be built under the re- 
placement program in the American mer- 
chant marine dropped as low as thirteen. 

The replacement program is said to be 
more than 100 ships behind contract sched- 
ule, all due to budgetary cutbacks. 

Uncle Sam pays the differential subsidy on 
new ship construction, which amounts to the 
difference in cost between building vessels in 
foreign yards and in the higher-priced United 
States yards. The differential paid out could 
be as much as 55 per cent. 

New ships today are running between $16,- 
000,000 and $17,500,000. Each vessel is larger 
and more sophisticated than the one she is 
replacing. 

The initial request for new ship construc- 
tion for fiscal 1967 was 25 ships by the then 
maritime administrator, Nicholas Johnson. 
The Secretary of Commerce, under whose 
jurisdiction the Maritime Administration 
functions, cut the number down to 17 when 
his department’s budget was slashed $100,- 
000,000 to provide more money for Vietnam. 

The next hatchet-job was applied by the 
Bureau of the Budget, which eliminated four 
more vessels, bringing the number down to 
13 “with qualifications.” 


NOMINATION OF THOMAS S. FRAN- 
CIS TO BE FEDERAL COCHAIRMAN 
OF THE UPPER GREAT LAKES 
REGIONAL COMMISSION 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
rise today to express my pleasure at the 
nomination of Thomas S. Francis as Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission. I hope his 
confirmation will be forthcoming. 

This appointment represents official 
recognition by the Government of the 
tremendous work in economic develop- 
ment that has been done by Mr. Francis. 

He is to be congratulated for having 
been chosen. And the administration is 
to be commended for having chosen a 
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proven professional in the field of eco- 
nomic development. 

The wide background that Mr. Francis 
brings to this job makes him well quali- 
fied for the task at hand. 

He is an educator, having taught on 
the high-school, college, and graduate- 
school levels. 

He has served as an economic con- 
sultant to the Ford, Carnegie, and 
Rockefeller Foundations. 

He is one of the men who helped 
establish the Area Redevelopment Ad- 
ministration. 

He was selected to establish and direct 
the industrial modernization program 
within the Department of Commerce. 

But it has been in his capacity as Di- 
rector, Office of Development Companies, 
for the Small Business Administration 
that I know best the contribution he has 
made to economic development. As 
chairman of the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Small Business, I know that Tom 
Francis has brought new direction and 
purpose to the economic development 
loan programs. 

When he became Director of the Office 
of Development Companies, the 502 loan 
program was relatively inactive, having 
made only 50 loans a year in the first 514 
years of its existence. Under Mr. Fran- 
cis’ direction, the program has reached 
a level in excess of 300 loans a year. 

When Mr. Francis became Director, 
the 502 loan program had been used by 
communities in about one-half the 
States. Today, more than 1,000 com- 
munities in every State but 2 have re- 
ceived assistance for plant construction 
which has created over 44,000 new jobs. 

And all of this has been accomplished 
in 2½ years. 

I sometimes believe that talent is so 
prevalent in the Federal service that we 
tend to accept as normal that which is 
exceptional. Mr. Francis is a young man 
of great talent and ability, both of which 
have been proved in his professional 
career. 

It speaks well for Mr. Francis, for the 
administration, and for the procedure of 
Federal service, that this case is one 
where the right man has met the right 
job at the right time. 

The beneficiaries will be all of the citi- 
zens of the upper Great Lakes region. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
pick in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14929) to promote international trade in 
agricultural commodities, to combat 
hunger and malnutrition, to further 
economic development, and for other 
purposes. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No, 233 Leg.] 
Aiken Gruening Montoya 
Allott Holland Morse 
Bayh Hruska Nelson 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass. Pastore 
Clark Kuchel Ribicoff 
Dominick Long, Mo. Williams, N.J. 
Ellender Mansfield Yarborough 
Ervin McCarthy Young, Ohio 
Fulbright McGovern 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MercatF], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], are ab- 
sent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DoucLas], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. GorE], the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE], 
are necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
CasE] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JORDAN], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scotr], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Srmpson], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I move that the Sergeant at 
Arms be directed to request the attend- 
ance of absent Senators. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I did not 
hear the motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The mo- 
tion was to direct the Sergeant at Arms 
to request the attendance of absentees. 

The question is on agreeing to the mo- 
tion of the Senator from New Jersey. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and an- 


swered to their names: 
Anderson Dirksen Javits 
Bass Dodd Jordan, N.C. 
Bible Eastland Kennedy, N.Y. 
Brewster Fannin Long, La. 
Byrd, Va. Griffin uson 
Byrd, W. Va. Harris McClellan 
Cannon Hart McGee 
Carlson Hartke Miller 
Cooper Hickenlooper Mondale 
Cotton Hill Monroney 
Jackson Morton 
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Moss Robertson Symington 
Mundt Russell, Ga. Talmadge 
Neuberger Saltonstall Thurmond 
Pell Smathers Tydings 
Prouty Smith Williams, Del. 
Proxmire Sparkman Young, N. Dak. 
Randolph Stennis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas will state it. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. What is the busi- 
ness now before the Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
yesterday afternoon, we discussed the 
pending bill and the proposed amend- 
ment at considerable length. This 
amendment would make the terms of the 
bill the same as the principal item in the 
regular AID bill—that is, for 1 year. The 
AID bill which was recently passed was 
for 1 year for everything except the 
development loans and the Alliance for 
Progress. 

On yesterday, I gave the reasons why 
I think this should be 1 year, because 
it is sound that this kind of program 
should be considered by each Congress 
at least once. I think the first year of a 
Congress is preferable to the second. 
But, in any case, I think the whole prob- 
lem of foreign aid should be considered 
closely next year. This bill is a radical 
departure from the old bill under Public 
Law 480—that is, the old surplus agri- 
cultural commodities disposal program. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry stated yester- 
day that there is no longer any appre- 
ciable surplus of food. The only sub- 
stantial surplus in the field of agricul- 
tural commodities is in cotton. The re- 
ports which I have read indicate that 
there will be a substantial decrease even 
in that carryover. So it is quite a dif- 
ferent bill. 

So far as I can see, it is an effort now 
by the Agriculture and Forestry Com- 
mittee and the Department of Agricul- 
ture to institute a new aid bill. Maybe 
this is a good thing. I question it on 
Several grounds, but, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I see no reason to engage in an 
extensive debate. I see present on the 
floor those who were present yesterday 
during the debate. 

If the Senator from Louisiana is pre- 
pared to vote, I am prepared to do so 
also, because we are just occupying time. 

Is the Senator from Louisiana pre- 
pared to vote on the amendment? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
some questions I wanted to ask about 
the bill, but I wanted other Senators to 
hear the answers of the able chairman, 
and I do not wish to ask them until other 
Senators are present. So I am about to 
suggest the absence of a quorum, but I 
do not want to do that until the Senator 
from Arkansas has completed his state- 
ment. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not see any 
purpose in reiterating what has been 
said. Unless we are going to vote, there 
is a committee meeting downstairs that 
I would like to attend. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 234 Leg.] 
Alken Kennedy, N.Y. Nelson 
Allott Kuchel Proxmire 
Bass Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Burdick Long, La m 
Byrå, Va Magnuson Russell, Ga. 
Cannon Smith 
Dirksen McGovern Talmadge 
Elender Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Monroney Williams, 
Gruening Montoya Yarborough 
Holland Morse Young, Ohio 
Jordan, N.C Morton 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present, 

Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
I move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Missouri. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and an- 


swered to their names: 
Anderson Ervin Miller 
Bayh Fannin Mundt 
Bible Griffin Neuberger 
Brewster Harris Pastore 
yrd, W. Va. Hart Pell 
Carlson Hartke Prouty 
Clark Hickenlooper Randolph 
Cooper ill Smathers 
Cotton Hruska Sparkman 
Curtis Jackson Stennis 
Dodd Javits ngton 
Dominick Mansfield Thurmond 
Eastland McGee Young, N. Dak. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monpate in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


TREASURY CONCEDES JOB, WON BY 
McCLOSKEY, FOR MINT COULD 
COST TAXPAYERS $4 MILLION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, last week I called the atten- 
tion of the Senate to the highly irregular 
procedure followed by the GSA in award- 
ing to McCloskey & Co. the contract to 
build the Philadelphia Mint. Following 
that statement, the various agencies 
stampeded each other in an attempt to 
justify their action. 

In today’s Wall Street Journal there 
appears an article entitled “Treasury 
Concedes Job, Won by McCloskey, for 
Mint Could Cost Taxpayers $4 Million.” 
I ask unanimous consent that this article 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Treasury CONCEDES Jos, WON BY McCLOSKEY, 
FOR MINT CouLD Cost TAXPAYERS $4 MIL- 
LION 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WASHINGTON. —Govyernment officials con- 
cede that the award of a $12.8 million con- 
tract to build the Philadelphia mint could 
cost the taxpayers at least $4 million. The 
contract was won by Democratic fund-raiser 
Matthew H. McCloskey. 
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In further reply to Republican accusations 
of favoritism to the construction company 
Mr. McCloskey founded, embarrassed Treas- 
ury Officials also are retracting in part earlier 
claims to Congress that getting the new mint 
built fast would save scads of money. 

Thus does the Government explain the 
paradox of how Mr. McCloskey’s concern 
benefited both from a clamorous urgency to 
build and from a subsequent decision to 
stretch out the construction. “This time 
Matt’s people were lucky, that’s all,” one 
Official asserted. Another said Big Govern- 
ment’s cumbersome decision-making proc- 
esses compounded the luck. 

Meantime the General Services Admin- 
istration, the Government’s contracting 
agency, has accepted the company’s con- 
tention that strikes and snowstorms were 
responsible for failure to meet an April 3 
deadline imposed by a separate $2.7 million 
contract for the mint’s substructure. The 
GSA decision relieved the company of per- 
haps $300,000 in potential penalties. 


BYPASSING SEALED BIDS 


On the bigger contract for the superstruc- 
ture, the company’s streak of luck began in 
May when the GSA, pressed by the Treasury, 
bypassed normal sealed competitive bidding 
for urgency’s sake. Officials decided that 
selecting the contractor through the as- 
sertedly faster method of negotiated procure- 
ment was necessary to help lick the coin 
shortage. 

Besides, as Assistant Treasury Secretary 
Robert A. Wallace told a House Appropria- 
tions subcommittee on March 3, “the funds 
you approved for the construction of the new 
mint in Philadelphia will enable us to save 
the taxpayers approximately $1 million a 
month when we put these new, fully inte- 
grated facilities into operation in 1967.” 

Moving at full tilt in disregard of a Cabinet 
meeting April 1 at which President Johnson 
directed a slowdown in Government con- 
struction to douse inflationary fires, the GSA 
on May 27 invited contractors to submit pro- 
posals that would serve as a starting point for 
negotiations. In res) on June 24, the 
GSA received two quotes from McCloskey & 
Co.: $13,227,565 to complete the job in 18 
months and $17,195,834 if the work had to 
be compressed into 12 months. These quotes 
were, respectively, $447,565 and $3,384,384 
higher than those submitted by a competitor, 
J. W. Bateson & Co., of Arlington, Va. 

Despite the presumed necessity for speed, 
the GSA didn’t start negotiations with the 
contractors. Instead, it waited until June 
29 for Mr. McCloskey’s son, Thomas, the 
company president, to drop by with revised 
proposals that undercut Bateson’s. McClos- 
key & Co.’s new quotes lopped $545,000 from 
its original 18-month price. And for the 
12-month period, McCloskey proposed a far 
bigger bargain, $4,102,269 below the first 
quote. 

SEEMING GIANT BARGAIN 


At first glance, McCloskey & Co.'s ability 
to chop more than $4 million from its 12- 
month construction proposal seemed to offer 
a giant bargain indeed. Completing the 
mint in a year would cost the Government 
just $411,000 more than if 18 months were 
allowed, the revised McCloskey proposals 
stated. Matched against Assistant Secre- 
tary Wallace’s $1-million-a-month estimate 
of savings, the somewhat higher cost of 
compressing the construction timetable 
seemed trivial; by getting the mint in opera- 
tion quickly, taxpayers could save $5.6 mil- 
lion—if the estimate given Congress was 
accurate. 

Mr. Wallace’s testimony, Treasury officials 
say, was based on presumably careful calcu- 
lations compiled under the direction of Eva 
Adams, director of the Mint. By her esti- 
mate, operating the new Philadelphia facil- 
ity would be $125,000 a month more efficient 
than the old. In addition, the new mint 
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would save from $750,000 to $1,181,000 every 
month (depending on the rate of coin pro- 
duction) by melting, rolling and casting coin 
strip; the old mint buys strip from contrac- 
tors at higher cost. Even at the lower rate, 
the six-month saving comes to $4.5 million, 
or $4.1 million net if the total is reduced by 
the higher cost of compressing construction. 

Yet when decision day for awarding the 
contract arrived on June 29 the Treasury 
ignored the claims Miss Adams had pressed 
on Congress to help extract construction 
appropriations. Treasury Under Secretary 
Joseph Barr declined the McCloskey 12- 
month bargain, in part, the Treasury says, 
“because he didn’t believe previous estimates 
of savings given by the mint were correct.” 
Instead, Mr. Barr recommended and the GSA 
awarded McCloskey & Co, an 18-month con- 
tract for $12,682,565, Just $97,000 below the 
losing quote submitted by Bateson & Co. 

One reason given for the change was the 
rapid disappearance of the coin shortage, 
which reduced projected estimates of coin 
production. And, as an aide explains, “she 
(Miss Adams) got carried away. She's a 
promoter, you understand. Her heart and 
soul is in this new mint.” 

President Johnson’s April request to 
stretch out Government construction was 
another factor prompting Mr. Barr to rein in 
the GSA’s pell-mell rush to get the mint 
built, though that rush was still deemed 
sufficient in May to justify the negotiated 
procurement by which McCloskey & Co. won 
the construction contract. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I say 
that it is time that the GSA revised its 
bidding procedures. There is no excuse 
for the manner in which this particular 
contract was handled. Why was Mr. 
McCloskey excused from the $300,000 
penalty for delayed completion of the 
substructure contract on this same 
building? 

This type of favoritism is costing our 
taxpayers millions. 


HOWARD K. SMITH TELLS WHY 
UNITED STATES MUST NOT LOSE 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, too 
little has been said about why we simply 
cannot afford to lose in Vietnam. And 
too little has been said about what a 
long, tough, grueling, and painful war 
this is likely to be before it ends. 

This Vietnam war is going to last for 
years. It will cost the lives of thousands 
of Americans and billions of dollars, and 
that cannot be said often enough. The 
sooner the American people fully recog- 
nize the painful cost of this war, and the 
sooner the North Vietnamese know that 
they recognize it, and the necessity for 
this heavy sacrifice the more likely it will 
be that North Vietnam will agree to con- 
sider the beginning of negotiation. 

It is also necessary that the American 
people realize that we are not going to 
win any smashing American victory. In- 
deed the majority leader spoke wisely 
yesterday in insisting that the admin- 
istration is not seeking any total military 
victory or unconditional surrender. 

At best, we will win an opportunity 
for the South Vietnamese to determine 
what kind of government they want, 
without alinement with this country, 
without an American base in Vietnam, 
and without any assurance that South 
Vietnam will not choose communism if 
they desire it. 
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Why, in view of the heavy sacrifice we 
will have to make and the apparently 
feeble benefit to this country, must we 
continue? 

The answer, Mr. President, was bril- 
liantly expressed in last night’s Wash- 
ington Star by Howard K. Smith. 

Mr. Smith argues that America must 
not lose this war for two reasons: 

First. If we should lose or withdraw, 
wars of liberation would become a cer- 
tainty throughout the world, not only in 
Asia, but also in Africa and South Amer- 
ica. The collapse of American power at 
the hands of a guerrilla band, supplied 
primarily by a relatively primitive coun- 
try of 16 million people, would signal a 
feeble and helpless United States. 

Second. The result of such a fiasco 
would be—as Mr. Smith points out—a 
super response to the next serious en- 
gagement, with a million American 
troops and an all-out reduce-the-enemy- 
to-the-stone-ages type bombing. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Mr. Smith be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Price or U.S. DEFEAT IN Viet Nam Too COSTLY 
(By Howard K. Smith) 


We shall win the war in Viet Nam—that is, 
attain our oftstated objectives. We shall do 
so for the simple reason that there is no 
alternative. 

If we should lose and withdraw, or nego- 
tiate an empty agreement, every little band 
of politicians unable to win by consent in 
Latin America would acquire itself a Cuban 
adviser and have a go at a “War of Libera- 
tion.” In half the countries of the world, 
the topical amusement would be going 
downtown to wreck the American embassy. 
That nearly happened in the period before 
we began seriously resisting in Viet Nam. 
After we began resisting, Ben Bella, Nkru- 
mah and Sukarno lost power in succession 
and our embassies became their prosaic 
selves once again. 

Nothing as epic as a decline or collapse of 
American power in the world would result 
from failure in Viet Nam. Instead, in the 
next serious engagement—say, in Thailand— 
an overwrought American opinion would in- 
sist on victory at any price. We would put 
not 300,000 but 3 million troops into combat. 
Gen, Westmoreland’s promising career would 
end with a desk in the Pentagon, and the 
most uncompromising hawk would be called 
in to “bomb them back into the Stone Age.” 
Our politics would once again be poisoned as 
at the time of McCarthy. 

These things simply cannot be allowed to 
happen. So we shall have to straighten out 
the real facts about guerrilla war and win. 

Guerrilla wars are won by one thing, and 
that is attrition. Two tough entities grate 
against one another until the tougher rubs 
the other to pieces. 

The idea that the side closest to the com- 
mon people wins is a romantic notion. In 
fact, the side that wins is almost always the 
side that gets the most abundant help from 
a nearby foreign power. In the Napoleonic 
wars, only a British invasion enabled the 
Spanish guerrillas to be successful. In 
World War II, no guerrilla movement had 
much chance until abundant Allied aid and 
an Allied invasion of Europe became real 
prospects. After that war, the Greek Com- 
munist guerrillas flowered while Tito pro- 
vided a flood of support and a ready refuge. 
But when he shut the border, they withered. 
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Ho Chi Minh would never have won in 
North Viet Nam had not China gone Com- 
munist next to him. He could not fight now 
but for a flood of help from outside: all his 
oil, all his trucks, all his aircraft and anti- 
aircraft defense, and almost all his arms and 
ammunition come from other Communist 
nations. Though the fighting in South Viet 
Nam is not a simple invasion from the North, 
it could not last 12 months on a serious scale 
if North Viet Nam stopped sending men and 
material. 

Well, the foreign country with power to 
make up for lack of proximity is the U.S. 
With our impressive native talent for im- 
provisation—trying and failing until even- 
tually we find the right way—we are making 
that power increasingly effective. 

But it will take time and patience, which 
are not usually American virtues. We are 
adjusted to short-term results; to annual 
sessions of Congress, annual budgets and 
annual company reports. For this effort we 
have to adjust to the long, long haul. 

We must learn to shrug off setbacks and 
disappointments, and even occasional dis- 
asters. The Communists have a 20-year head 
start in singing their infracture“ into South 
Viet Nam, and we have only been seriously 
learning to root it out for about a year. 

We shall have to keep in mind that our 
saturation reporting of our own problems, 
compared with a near blackout on informa- 
tion from the enemy, creates the false im- 
pression that only we have problems. In 
fact, what evidence there is suggests that the 
Communists’ problems are much worse and 
are growing more so each month. 

We need to keep clear the fact that this 
is really a job of nation-building disguised as 
a war. Despite the subtlety and difficulty of 
the mission the prospects are good. The peo- 
ple with whom we work are clever. Their 
country is rich and can grow anything in 
abundance. Both the Buddhist demonstra- 
tions of last summer, and the firmness with 
which order was restored, are tokens of a 
crystallizing nation. 

The raw materials are right and so are 
we. We could possibly talk ourselves into 
defeat, and a fraction of our intellectuals are 
giving ita hard try. But probably they shall 
not succeed. The easiest path is success, and 
in our usual halting way, we are moving 
along that path. 


EIGHT PERCENT RISE IN MORT- 
GAGE INTEREST RATES DRIVES 
HOUSING COSTS UP SHARPLY IN 
PAST 6 MONTHS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, too 
little attention has been paid to the full 
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consequences of restrictive monetary pol- 
icy and high interest rates on the cost 
of living. 

The classical argument is that tight 
credit and high interest rates will dis- 
courage prospective home buyers, busi- 
nessmen planning expansion, auto buy- 
ers, and others who want to spend 
money, from borrowing to spend. The 
tight credit is supposed to cut down on 
spending. And, of course, to some extent 
it does. It has, in fact, sharply depressed 
the homebuilding industry. It has 
probably discouraged some small busi- 
nessmen from borrowing to meet big bus- 
iness competition, and it has persuaded 
municipalities contemplating school 
building, for example, to postpone their 
plans. 

In this sense, tight money may have 
contributed to reducing demand and 
kept this kind of pressure off prices. On 
the other hand, it has contributed direct- 
ly to a high cost of living. 

I have just received from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics an analysis which, 
for the first time, to my knowledge, sep- 
arates out the rise in interest rates in 
determining the big cost of housing ele- 
ment, in the cost of living. 

Since the big cost of living rise began 
last February 1 until the latest available 
report on the cost of living—for last 
month—housing costs rose by 1.9 per- 
cent—2.1 points. During this same 
period, however, mortgage interest rates 
by themselves rose a whopping 8 percent. 

The Bureau of Labor statisticians tell 
me that their analysis shows that if one 
takes the soaring 8-percent rise of mort- 
gage interest rates out of the increase 
in housing, one subtracts more than one- 
third of the full housing rise. In fact, of 
the 1.9-percent rise, 0.7 percent was the 
result of higher mortgage interest rates. 
Without the rise in interest rates, the 
rise in housing costs would have been 
not 1.9 percent but 1.2 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a table showing the rise in the 
cost of living since January by percent- 
age be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


1966 chart 

January July + points Percent 

change 
DaD ie 2 T ERE Cre Le tI AS oe 111.0 113.3 dae 21 
VVV 111.4 114.3 2.9 2.6 
N ee aaa 109. 2 111.3 2.1 1.9 
O a AA O E AITA OENES 107.3 109, 2 1.9 1.8 
„J..... [T8 =. 111.2 113. 5 2.3 21 
Health and recreation id 116, 9 119.1 +2.2 19 
Medical (124. 2) (127.7) (+3. 5) 2.8 
All items, less food. 111.1 113.2 +21 1.9 
All commodities. .- 107.4 109.3 +1.9 1.8 
All Services = 119.5 122.6 +3.1 2.6 
// VVV 113. 1 116. 2 ＋3. 1 27 
1 See the following table: Percent 
Mortgage interest rate indar itself ups. 5 eae sete where — 8 8.0 


Of the housing component 
Mortgage interest rise accounts for 


Without rise housing would have increased 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Of course, Mr. 
President, the rise in housing costs does 
not measure anything like the direct in- 
flating cost of higher interest rates on 
the cost of living. 

Last month, for instance, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics explained that the 
food price rise which was less than sea- 
sonal and the increase in transportation 
costs—especially with the New York City 
subway price increase—were mainly re- 
sponsible for the price increase. 

Now, Mr. President, obviously if the 
food price rise was less than seasonal, 
there must have been some factor or 
factors which had failed to have their 
usual July decline in price to offset the 
food price rise. 

And there was. It was the failure of 
new car prices to decline as sharply as 
usual in the period before the model 
changeovers. They remained at about 
the same price—one-tenth of 1 percent 
lower. And used cars rose in price a big 
1,8 percent in the single month. 

Now, why did auto prices fail to fall 
and why did used car prices rise. One 
possible answer, Mr. President, is that 
dealers have made it plain that they are 
writing the increased cost of interest, 
which their big acceptance corporations 
are passing on to dealers, right into the 
price the auto buyer—who, of course, 
typically buys on credit—has to pay. 

Unfortunately, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics has been unable to get the kind 
of cooperation out of the industry that 
would enable them to separate out the 
increased interest rate cost in analyzing 
auto price increases. 

Higher interest rates are directly driv- 
ing up prices. Whether the restraint 
they exert on borrowers more than com- 
pensates for this by reducing demand 
sufficiently is to date academic. It 
would make a fruitful source of inquiry 
by statisticians. The results would con- 
tribute significantly to a wiser economic 
policy. 

To date, we simply have to accept the 
assumptions of those who manage the 
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Nation’s money that higher interest 
rates-net keeps down prices. But there 
is no proof of this. 

And the direct and incontrovertible 
proof that these rates have very sharply 
driven up the cost of living by driving up 
the cost of housing makes suspect any 
conclusion that tight monetary policy 
does in fact, overall, significantly keep 
down the cost of living. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1966—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3155) to authorize 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1968 
and 1969 for the construction of certain 
highways in accordance with title 23 of 
the United States Code, and for other 
purposes. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 31, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pp. 21332-21334.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, con- 
ferees of the Senate and the House met 
in two lengthy sessions on August 18 
and August 23 to consider differences in 
S. 3155. 

The major differences were in the levels 
of authorization of appropriations for 
the Interstate System, with the Senate 
version authorizing $3.3 billion for fiscal 
1968 and $3.6 billion for fiscal 1969, and 
deferring authorizations for subsequent 
years until after the Congress receives 
the 1968 cost estimate for completion of 
the Interstate System. The House ver- 
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sion authorized $3.5 billion for fiscal 1968, 
$4 billion for fiscal 1969, $4.5 billion for 
fiscal 1970, $4.5 billion for fiscal 1971 and 
$4.306 billion for fiscal 1972. The pro- 
posed conference substitute would au- 
thorize $3.4 billion for fiscal 1968, $3.8 
billion for fiscal 1969, $3.6 billion for fis- 
cal 1970, $3.6 billion for fiscal 1971 and 
82.685 billion for fiscal 1972. The last 3 
years of authorizations are based on the 
1965 cost estimates for completion, and 
will doubtlessly be revised in the light of 
e estimate which will be submitted in 
1968. 

Other differences in authorization 
levels were in the categories of public 
domain roads wherein the conference 
substitute bill authorizes for public lands 
highways $14 million for fiscal 1968 and 
$16 million for fiscal 1969; for public 
lands development roads and trails, $3 
million for fiscal 1968 and $5 million for 
fiscal 1969; and for Indian reservation 
roads and bridges, $19 million for fiscal 
1968 and $23 million for fiscal 1969. 

In addition, the conference substitute 
bill authorizes for the construction and 
maintenance for highways in the State 
of Alaska, from the general fund, and in 
addition to funds otherwise made avail- 
able to the State of Alaska under title 23, 
United States Code, $14 million annually 
for each of the fiscal years 1968 through 
1972. 

The conferees adopted the House pro- 
vision of S. 3155 which protects the high- 
way trust fund from the use of any trust 
fund moneys for the purposes of highway 
beautification or highway safety in ex- 
cess of appropriations from the general 
fund to the trust fund specifically for 
such purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks two tables setting forth the 
State apportionment of funds for fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969 under the proposed 
conference substitute. 

There being no objection, the tables 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds for the fiscal year 1968 pursuant to S. 8155 


State 


Arizona... 


Maryland... 8 
Massachusetts. 


Nebraska 


[In thousands of dollars] 
ABC 
Interstate Total 
($3,400,000) „400, 000) 
Primary Second: Urban Total 
($450,000) ($300,000, ($250,000) ($1,000,000) 

8, 742 6, 3.374 18, 779 73, 170 91, 940 

24, 079 16, 160 165 ea 40, 404 

6, 400 4,148 1,876 12, 424 52, 053 64, 477 

6, 616 5,242 1. 368 13, 226 26, 464 39, 690 

21, 871 9, 922 27,172 58, 965 320, 098 388, 063 
7,677 4, 983 2, 556 15, 216 40, 519 55, 735 

3, 373 1, 855 3, 953 9, 181 71,321 80, 502 

2, 225 1. 484 576 4, 6, 053 10, 338 

8, 708 5, 415 7, 058 21,181 74, 381 95, 562 

10, 459 7, 950 4, 067 22, 476 48, 556 71.032 

2, 225 1, 484 932 4, 641 28, 986 33, 627 

4, 966 3, 564 531 9, 061 19, 873 28, O34 

16, 669 9,115 16, 118 41, 902 192, 940 234, 848 

9, 781 7, 095 5, 632 22, 508 73, 910 96, 418 

10, 268 7, 685 2, 683 20, 586 40, 856 61, 442 

10, 249 7, 151 2, 463 19, 863 25,119 44, 982 

7, 459 6, 299 2, 506 16,264 70, 278 86, 542 

6, 941 4, 980 3, 929 15, 850 85, 343 101, 193 
3.324 2, 523 852 6, 699 14, 997 21, 696 
4,143 2, 586 4, 539 11, 268 54, 676 65, 044 
5,371 2,308 8, 662 16, 341 73, 305 89, 646 

13, 609 8, 536 11, 383 33, 528 100, 340 133, 808 
11,727 8, 249 4,115 24, 091 78,214 102, 305 
7,218 6, 023 1,474 14, 715 37, 089 51, 804 
12,424 8, 495 5, 578 26, 497 81,778 108, 275 

8, 146 5, 654 574 14, 374 34, 433 48, 807 
7,915 5, 648 1, 447 15, 010 19, 133 34, 143 
Set a RESTA 5, 014 3, 334 379 8, 727 21, 184 29,011 
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Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds for the fiscal year 1968 pursuant to S. 3155—Continued 
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{In thousands of dollars} 


ABC 


3 
3 


($3,400,000) 
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Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds for the fiscal year 1969 pursuant to S. 8155 


[In thousands of dollars) 


—— 
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85 


53 


ESSA 


Urban 
($250,000) 
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eral Senators have discussed the need for 


to the Senator from Louisiana that sev- 
the Committee on Public Works would 
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It does not. We do want to give it consideration at a later 


not authorize any extension of mileage date. 


I yield. 


Mr. ELLENDER. This bill would not additional mileage in their States, and 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, will of the Interstate System, but I would say 
3155 is a add to the present mileage? 


Mr. RANDOLPH. 


S 


Mr. President, S. 


Mr. RANDOLPH. 


3155 was carefully deliberated by both the Senator yield for a question? 


Houses and the conferees have given Mr. RANDOLPH. 


close attention toward an equitable reso- 


lution of the differences 


good bill and I urge the Senate to adopt 
the conference report. 


Puerto Rico 
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Mr. ELLENDER. That would be in 
another session of Congress? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The Senator has discussed with me 
on several occasions the Interstate Sys- 
tem, the primary and secondary systems, 
and other road programs in his State, as 
well as throughout the country. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I am a member of the com- 
mittee, and I think I am correct in stat- 
ing that the additional authorization to 
take care of the additional cost per mile 
per road is now included in funds for 
the secondary and interstate systems. 
The authorization includes funds for 
primary and secondary roads. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Senator is cor- 
rect—interstate, primary, and secondary 
roads. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
amount of money required is increased 
because it will cost more to build the 
roads. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The conference 
substitute recommends increased au- 
thorization for the Interstate System, 
partly to meet the increased unit costs of 
construction. The last 3 years of au- 
thorizations will have to be increased, 
because they are based on the 1965 esti- 
mates of the competition cost, as the 
Senator knows. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I do 
not believe there is any question about 
that. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. The Department of 
Commerce is required to report in 1968 
on a new estimate of the cost of com- 
pleting the Interstate System, and the 
Congress will use that estimate as the 
basis for authorizing construction funds 
for the remaining years of the interstate 
program. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, before final 
action is taken on the conference report 
on the Federal-Aid Highway Act, I would 
like, by way of legislative history, to 
clarify the purposes of certain parts of 
this act. 

Section 5 of the act authorizes the ap- 
propriation of moneys for various 
specialized kinds of roads. These are 
roads which are not a part of the Inter- 
state and A-B-C system, and are not 
financed out of the highway trust funds, 
but are financed instead out of the gen- 
eral fund. 

The types of highways to which I refer 
and the sections of the act in which they 
are authorized are: Forest highways, 
section 5(2) ; public lands highways, sec- 
tion 5(3); forest development roads and 
trails, section 504); public lands develop- 
ment roads and trails, section 5(5) ; park 
roads and trails, section 5(6); park- 
ways, section 5(7); and Indian reserva- 
tion roads and bridges section 5(8). 

In each instance the roads authorized 
traverse the type of public lands de- 
scribed in the subparagraph. Forest 
highways, of course, are roads that travel 
through our Federal forests and forest 
development roads and trails also are 
totally within the forest. 

In contrast to this, public lands high- 
ways traverse the public domain lands 
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under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Land Management as do the public lands 
development roads and trails. In these 
two subsections funds should be set aside 
for, and limited to, roads and highways 
on the public domain. 

The funds for park roads and trails 
are for use within national parks and 
the funds for parkways are for special- 
ized, national park developments. Last- 
ly, the Indian reservation roads and 
bridges funds are to be expended only 
on lands and bridges on Indian reserva- 
tions. 

This all sounds very sensible and or- 
derly. But because of some loose lan- 
guage in the 1950 law which established 
the public lands highway category, the 
Bureau of Public Roads can divert pub- 
lic lands funds to forest or park roads. 
This is contrary to the intent of the 
Public Works Committee and the Con- 
gress. If we intended that the Bureau 
of Public Roads should decide in what 
category road money should be spent we 
would simply appropriate a given sum 
and tell the Bureau personnel to divide 
it up. But we do not intend that this 
should be the case. We authorize given 
amounts for each type of road because 
we feel that is where and how the money 
should be spent. 

Often, we feel that the authorizations 
are inadequate, and we adjust them. For 
example, I did not feel that the amounts 
recommended for authorization for the 
forest roads and highways were sufficient 
to do the job, and I offered an amend- 
ment to increase the authorizations 
which was adopted by the committee. I 
also offered an amendment to increase 
the authorization of public lands high- 
ways, which was also adopted, because 
the majority of the members of the com- 
mittee were convinced that additional 
funds were needed for roads and high- 
ways over the public domain. 

Actually, the authorizations for forest 
highways are more generous than the 
authorizations for public domain high- 
ways, and it certainly was never in- 
tended that the public domain funds 
should be diverted to forest highways, 
or to any other category of roads. Yet 
that is exactly what happened in the 
fiscal years 1966 and 1967 allocations by 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor a table showing 
allocations of public highway funds for 
these 2 fiscal years. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Public lands highway funds 


Types of land: 1966 1967 

BLM (public land 

highways) -~.-- $3,155,000 $2,130,000 
Forest highways... 3,295,000 3,901,930 
Indian lands 0 250, 000 
Natlonal parks 0 300, 000 
Federal recreation 

areas 400, 000 400, 000 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, as is im- 
mediately evident, more public lands 
highway money will be expended on for- 
est highways in these 2 years than on 
the public lands highways for which the 
funds were intended. In 1966, $400,000 
in public land money will also be ex- 
pended on roads within Federal recrea- 
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tion areas, which should be built by the 
National Park Service, and in 1967, not 
only will public lands roads be diverted to 
Federal recreation areas, but some $550,- 
000 will be spent on roads over Indian 
lands. 

Our public domain lands are by far the 
largest category of federally owned lands 
in the country. In many sparsely set- 
tled areas of the West, counties simply 
do not have a large enough tax base to 
build some of the roads which are needed 
across the public domain, and States are 
too hard pressed by the demands for 
A-B-C money in more populous areas to 
build these roads. 

To be specific, in my State of Utah, 
there is a severe need for roads across 
the public domain to the boundary of 
recreation areas, such as the newly 
opened and spectacular Lake Powell area. 
These roads will not be used just by 
Utah citizens, but by tourists from all 
over the country who are being attracted 
to the new scenic wonderland in south- 
ern Utah. Yet these roads are not be- 
ing constructed because of lack of 
funds—while public land funds are be- 
ing diverted to other uses. 

I believe it should be made abundantly 
clear in the legislative history of this 
bill that the Congress intends all funds 
are to be used for the categories of roads 
for which they are authorized. The di- 
version of public land funds may not be 
illegal, but it is contrary to the intent of 
Congress in authorizing and appropriat- 
ing the funds. 

Further, I would point out that the 
act authorizes only $14 million for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, for pub- 
lic lands highways—far less than the 
forest highway authorizations—and 
there are applications pending for ap- 
proximately five times the amount of 
money for public lands highways than 
is authorized herein. 

It is imperative, therefore, that the 
entire amount of money authorized and 
appropriated for public lands highways 
be allotted to roads traversing the public 
domain, and I want the legislative record 
on this bill to show that it is the intent of 
Congress that this be done. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Let me compliment 
the Senator from Utah on what he has 
just said. We did raise the funds for 
this program, realizing its importance. 
The Senator from Utah has been an ar- 
dent advocate of this kind of develop- 
ment of roads on Federal domain lands. 

The Senate committee on which he 
serves as a conferee, realizing the valid- 
ity of his viewpoint, has been happy to 
include it—as the Senator knows—in the 
report. 

Mr. MOSS. I thank the Senator from 
West Virginia for his kind remarks. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I wish to commend the conferees on 
S. 3155, the Federal Aid Highway Act of 
1966, for retaining the park and historic 
site preservation amendment. The dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works [Mr. RANDOLPH], 
a great conservationist, fought hard to 
preserve the Senate provision in the bill, 
and has shown once again his awareness 
of the need to preserve America’s natural 
and cultural treasures of the past even 
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while we build a new environment for 
the future through our great public 
works projects. As the author of the 
amendment, I thank the Senator for his 
great work to preserve America’s herit- 
age. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the provision as approved by 
the Senate-House conference be printed 
at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the provi- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Sec. 15, (a) Chapter 1 of title 23 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 
“§ 138. Preservation of parklands 

“It is hereby declared to be the national 
policy that in carrying out the provisions of 
this title, the Secretary shall use maximum 
effort to preserve Federal, State, and local 
government parklands and historic sites and 
the beauty and historic value of such lands 
and sites. The Secretary shall cooperate 
with the States in developing highway plans 
and pr which carry out such policy. 
After July 1, 1968, the Secretary shall not 
approve under section 105 of this title any 
program for a project which requires the use 
for such project of any land from a Federal, 
State, or local government park or historic 
site unless such program includes all possi- 
ble planning, including consideration of al- 
ternatives to the use of such land, to mini- 
mize any harm to such park or site resulting 
from such use.” 

(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“138. Preservation of parklands.” 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
although our Federal aid highways and 
the new Interstate Highway System 
have been a great blessing, they have 
not been an unmixed blessing. Our high- 
way system is the greatest in the world; 
it is a magnificent engineering achieve- 
ment. We need still more highways, as 
the funds we are now voting to com- 
plete the Interstate System by 1972 at- 
test to. 

However it has always been my feeling 
that we should be careful where we put 
the highways, so that we do not destroy 
great natural and historical treasures 
when we do not have to. I feel that we 
now have on the books a reasonable 
provision which states for one and all to 
see, that the U.S. Congress has declared 
a national policy to preserve Federal, 
State, and local government parklands 
and historic sites and the beauty and 
historic value of such lands and sites. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


A REPORT ON THE ILLNESS OF 
SENATOR MURPHY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I am 
most grateful that I may now inform 
the Senate that the condition of our 
friend and colleague from California, 
GEORGE MURPHY, as reported to me by 
his able staff, is good. While the tumor 
which was excised by the doctor was 
malignant, tests indicate that the sur- 
rounding tissue is completely healthy 
and that there is no need for further 
surgery. 
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The doctors in attendance and the 
family are both overjoyed, as all of us are. 
I thought it was rather indicative of the 
success of the operation that the Sena- 
tor’s son, Dennis, should say to the press 
that his father not only feels very good 
but also has a yen for spaghetti at the 
moment, and that his voice sounds like a 
cross between that of the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] and Andy Devine. 

We thank God for this news, and we 
renew our prayers that GEORGE’S recovery 
will be complete. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Let me express 
at this time my admiration for the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
MourpuHy]. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
the Public Works Committee, he is a 
very hard working and valuable mem- 
ber, and also of the Senate itself. Let 
me attest to my affection for him as a 
friend. 

I am greatly pleased to hear the glad 
tidings which the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. KucHe.] has brought to us. 

I wish Senator MURPHY a speedy re- 
covery and hope that he will return to 
Washington very soon. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The gracious com- 
ments of the gracious and able Senator 
from Ohio reflects the views of all Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it is a 
great relief to me to learn that the Sena- 
tor from California [Mr. MURPHY] is re- 
covering very nicely from his operation 
and that the prognosis is favorable. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL] knows that a memorandum was 
circulated among Senators on yesterday 
which indicated that the tumor was ma- 
lignant, but the memorandum did not 
set forth the prognosis as to what the 
outcome would be. 

All Senators have been greatly con- 
cerned about the news contained in that 
memorandum and it is certainly good 
tidings which the Senator from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Kucuet] brings to the floor of 
the Senate today. 

I work with our colleague, Mr. Mur- 
PHY, on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, and I have come to know 
him not only well but have also come to 
be very fond of him. 

I want the Senator from California 
[Mr. KUCHEL] to know, as Mr. MURPHY'S 
colleague, that the news just given us is 
not only good news but comes as a great 
relief to all Senators. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The friendly and af- 
fectionate comments of my good friend, 
the Senator from Oregon, also reflect 
the feeling of all my colleagues for our 
friend, GEORGE Murpuy, of California. 


SOUTH DAKOTA CHORUSES PLACE 
FIRST IN AMERICAN LEGION COM- 
PETITIONS 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I am 

pleased to announce to the Senate that 

on yesterday the Sioux Falls American 

Legion Chorus won first place in the na- 

tional competition at the National Con- 

vention of the American Legion in Wash- 
ington. 

This represents the 5th consecutive 
year that this very fine chorus from 
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Sioux Falls, S. Dak., has placed first in 
the Nation in Legion competition. 

I am further pleased to announce that 
the auxiliary of the American Legion 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., also won first 
place in the auxiliary division for choral 
competition. This represents the 3d 
year in a row that this honor has come 
to the American Legion Auxiliary in 
Sioux Falls. 

For many years, the championship 
male chorus has been under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Lee Bright of Sioux Falls 
College. 

The women’s auxiliary chorus is under 
the direction of Prof. Earl Mundt of 
Augustana College. 

Mr. President, it is a great tribute to 
these Legion choruses, coming as they 
do from a State with a rather small popu- 
lation, composed of moderate sized com- 
munities, that repeatedly over the past 
few years they have won first-place hon- 
ors in national competition. I share 
with my fellow South Dakotans a genuine 
pride in their impressive achievements. 


APPALACHIAN REGIONAL DEVELOP- 
MENT PROGRAM CARRIES INTO 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION THE IN- 
TENT OF THE CONGRESS—RE- 
PORT ON FIRST YEAR OF EFFORT 
INDICATES PROGRESS IN SOLV- 
ING PROBLEMS OF AREA 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, ap- 
proximately a year ago I was privileged 
to floor manage in the Senate for one of 
the most urgently needed and carefully 
conceived measures I have had the privi- 
lege of supporting during my service in 
Congress. The bill, which became the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act 
of 1965, was the product of 2 years of 
diligent consideration, arduous discus- 
sion, and hard work. Federal, State, and 
local officials, segments of the business 
community and private citizens partic- 
ipated in this process and the result was 
legislation which is remedial in nature, 
but positive in direction. 

The plight of the Appalachian region 
was vividly described during the 1960 
presidential primary in West Virginia. 
Subsequent articles and programs dis- 
seminated by national news media 
aroused the public conscience of the Na- 
tion to the deterioration of Appalachia 
and the lives of too many of its people. 
The unique and difficult problems of Ap- 
palachia were sufficient to prompt the 
passage of legislation allocating funds 
from the National Treasury to help up- 
grade the quality of life and the stand- 
ard of living of the Appalachian people, 
mainly through developmental proce- 
dures. 

Those of us from the Appalachian 
States asked the help of the Congress in 
this effort. The report of the President's 
Appalachian Regional Commission docu- 
mented that many Federal programs by- 
pass Appalachia altogether or, because 
of inadequate State and local funds, do 
not have full impact there. The inade- 
quate road system in the region is a di- 
rect result of the unusually high cost of 
construction caused mainly by its rugged 
terrain. 
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State and Federal highway funds go 
only one-half or one-third as far in most 
of Appalachia as in less mountainous 
country. It was clear that without a 
special effort, the Appalachian region 
would continue to lag behind most other 
regions of the country, economically and 
socially. 

These facts were appraised by the 89th 
Congress. Because of its humanity and 
good judgment, the decision was made 
by the Congress to stimulate develop- 
ment through the regional commission 
approach. 

Today, as a principal sponsor of the 
Appalachian bill, I report on the accom- 
plishments of this program in its first 


year. 

I recall that the cosponsor of the leg- 
islation, in our Public Works Committee, 
Senator Cooper, the ranking minority 
member, has been an ardent advocate of 
this program. His leadership has been 
commendable. 

It is remarkable—and a tribute to the 
good will of the Appalachian Governors 
and their representatives—that every de- 
cision made by the Appalachian Regional 
Commission has been by unanimous vote. 
It is also a mark of the cooperative lead- 
ership of the Federal Cochairman John 
L. Sweeney, that the potential Federal 
veto on Commission decisions has never 
been exercised. 

This cooperation is all the more re- 
markable because of the magnitude of 
the Commission’s decisions. The Appa- 
lachian Act authorizes a highway system, 
not to exceed 2,350 miles, to be developed 
to provide access to and through the 
region. Within 3 months after coming 
into existence, the Appalachian Regional 
Commission had, by unanimous vote, 
designated the corridors these highways 
will follow. 

At its most recent meeting, August 10, 
the Commission allocated the funds au- 
thorized for this work to the participat- 
ing States. An inspection of a map of 
the system reveals quickly that the in- 
terests of the entire region have been 
served by the Commission’s judgment. 
Most gaps between the interstate high- 
ways in the region will be filled and im- 
proved flow of traffic up and down and 
across Appalachia will be made possible. 

In the past, the Appalachian moun- 
tains have been serious impediments be- 
tween the metropolitan east and the 
thriving Midwest. With the cooperation 
of the U.S. Bureau of Public Roads and 
the State highway departments, some 
500 miles of the Appalachian devel- 
opmental road system are now under 
construction or in the advanced stages 
of engineering. There is reason to ex- 
pect that the construction of the sys- 
tem will be accomplished within the 
authorized 6-year life of the Appalachian 
program, In this respect, I hope we are 
not unduly optimistic. 

Other elements of the program are 
moving ahead at an equally satisfactory 
pace. Perhaps the most flexible and 
useable program under the Appalachian 
Act is that which provides supplemental 
grants to reduce the local matching 
funds required under existing Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. In part, the dis- 
parity between the quality of the public 
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facilities in the region and those else- 
where stems from the fact that many 
communities, counties, and indeed States 
were too poor to provide the funds re- 
quired to participate fully in Federal 
grant-in-aid programs. Under the Ap- 
palachian Act, supplemental grants may 
be made to increase the Federal share up 
to a maximum of 80 percent of cost. 

Thanks to this program, many projects 
of singular importance and utility to 
local communities are being undertaken, 
with some well along in the construc- 
tion phase. 

The Commission has taken seriously 
the intent of the Congress that the Ap- 
palachian supplemental grant funds 
should be used to get the job done and 
not simply to make life easier for local 
sponsors of the projects. 

All applications have been reviewed 
carefully. Of the 155 supplemental 
grants approved to date, only 62 have 
raised the Federal participation to 80 
percent. It is interesting to note that the 
bulk of the projects approved thus far for 
supplemental grants are in the fields of 
health and education, projects which are 
essential to upgrade the capacity of Ap- 
palachian people to have and to hold jobs. 

Vocational schools, higher education 
facilities, hospitals, libraries, airports, 
sewage treatment plants, nursing homes, 
and other facilities, which would not 
have been built otherwise are being con- 
structed in the region with the aid of 
these supplemental grants. Through the 
use of Appalachian supplemental grants 
of less than $20 million, projects involv- 
ing total costs of $100 million have been 
placed under construction. 

The Appalachian Commission is work- 
ing to implement the programs author- 
ized for the construction of demonstra- 
tion health facilities, for mine area res- 
toration, for water resource develop- 
ment, for land stabilization, and timber 
improvement, 

As my colleagues know, West Virginia 
has a big stake in this program. It is 
the only State which lies wholly within 
Appalachia and its geographic position 
is central to the overall development of 
the region. It is for this reason that sub- 
stantial mileage in the developmental 
highway system has been earmarked for 
West Virginia. 

Of the 2,350 miles designated for con- 
struction, 451 are in West Virginia. The 
State, of course, bears the primary re- 
sponsibility for this work, subject to Bu- 
reau of Public Roads regulations, and I 
am advised by our able State road com- 
missioner, Burl A. Sawyers, that major 
steps have been taken to prepare the de- 
partment for this task. 

Even under the 70-30 matching ratio 
prescribed for the Appalachian develop- 
mental road program, the financial bur- 
den on all of the Appalachian States, is 
quite heavy—especially on West Vir- 
ginia. Building good roads across and 
around our mountains rapidly absorbs 
State dollars as well as Federal dollars. 
I make this statement in part to em- 
phasize the point that this is a Federal- 
State partnership in every respect, and 
further to point out the commitment of 
the States to the program of the part- 
nership. 
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We feel that the Appalachian develop- 
mental roads, as part of the total inte- 
grated highway system, are the founda- 
tion for building an expanded economy 
in our State, and throughout the region. 
These routes were developed on a re- 
gional basis and serve to promote access 
both north-south and east-west for the 
entire region. For example, through co- 
operative effort, routes traversing east- 
ern Kentucky and western Virginia move 
into West Virginia to provide continuity 
of access. The benefits of these routes 
are not limited to any one Appalachian 
State. Commercial traffic benefiting the 
entire Nation will move along these 
routes from the Ohio Valley to the mar- 
kets and ports of the east coast. Traffic 
from Atlanta, Chattanooga, and Knox- 
ville will be able to move northward to 
the Ohio Valley and the Great Lakes. 
Now the lack of adequate highways 
makes such commerce difficult. 

Again, I use the State of West Vir- 
ginia as an example. Our State govern- 
ment has followed a wise course in plan- 
ning the other kinds of facilities in addi- 
tion to roads. Initially, supplemental 
grants have been made, or applied for, 
in the basic and essential fields of edu- 
cation and health. This judgement on 
the part of Governor Hulett C. Smith 
and the organization working with him 
is gratifying. 

Development of West Virginia’s and 
the region’s human resources depends 
largely on the creation of adequate types 
of employment. 

In signing the Appalachian Develop- 
ment Act, President Johnson called it 
the truest example of creative federalism 
in our times. The course of this pro- 
gram in the past year has confirmed the 
President's appraisal. 

The impetus for the Appalachian pro- 
gram came from the Appalachian Gov- 
ernors. During its consideration of the 
bill, the Senate Committee on Public 
Works felt very strongly that only with 
substantial State participation could the 
program begin to ameliorate the defi- 
ciencies that exist in the region. Conse- 
quently, the act provides that projects 
and programs which come to the Com- 
mission must be submitted by a member 
State. 

The individual Appalachian States are 
thereby given an opportunity to judge 
their own needs and to set their own 
priorities for the best use of the funds 
available. In too many Federal grant- 
in-aid programs the State governments 
have little or no voice. The Appalachian 
States, with the full cooperation of the 
Federal Cochairman of the Appalachian 
Regional Commission, have this oppor- 
tunity and are making commendable ef- 
forts to achieve the largest possible re- 
turn on each dollar invested. 

The planning which is being done by 
the States, in conjunction with the Com- 
mission, is one of the most encouraging 
aspects of the program. With the as- 
sistance of funds for local development 
support under section 302 of the act, 
matched by State moneys, the Appala- 
chian States are organizing planning 
staffs and are structuring multicounty 
development units. 
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This augmentation of existing State 
planning efforts will not only result in 
well-conceived projects on programs 
within the context of the Appalachian 
program per se, but also will promote 
more effective use of other public funds 
from all levels of government. 

With all due respect to Federal Co- 
chairman Sweeney and his staff, I know 
from experience that the quality of the 
people working at the State and local 
levels will determine the ultimate degree 
of success of the Appalachian program. 
The State of West Virginia has a vigorous 
and competent team engaged in this 
effort. 

Under the leadership of Governor 
Smith, Commissioner of Commerce 
Angus Peyton, Deputy Commissioner 
Richard Slavin, a gubernatorial assist- 
ant, Paul Crabtree, well-qualified people 
have been recruited to staff the central 
planning and coordinating offices in 
Charleston and to work in five local 
offices in strategic locations in the State. 
The field personnel are providing the 
types of assistance which most com- 
munities find helpful. 

Mr. President, in preparing its report 
on the problems of the Appalachian re- 
gion and its recommendations for solu- 
tions to them, the President’s Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission concluded 
that the scope of the needs within the 
region were so broad that regional solu- 
tions were necessary. 

The Commission also recognized that 
there was not enough time and not suf- 
ficient money to bring the amenities of 
modern life to every county and town 
throughout this large area. Aside from 
subsistence farming and timbering, the 
primary source of employment in the 
central Appalachian region has been coal 
mining. The decline of employment in 
these fields, caused by modern technol- 
ogy, resulted in large pockets of surplus 
labor. 

It was recognized by the Committee on 
Public Works that a reasonable effort to 
upgrade the economic and social life of 
the people of the Appalachian region, 
of necessity, had to be selective in scope 
and nature. Thus, the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act includes in its 
preamble and text this unique phrase: 

The public investment made in the region 
under this Act shall be concentrated in areas 
where there is a significant potential for 


future growth, and where the expected re- 
turn on public dollars invested will be the 


greatest. 


This is a simple and almost poetic 
phrase but it is a large order indeed when 
the decisions in entails affect the lives 
of people and communities. 

In implementing this directive, the Ap- 
palachian Regional Commission has 
taken what I believe to be a proper 
course. Tying together the directives to 
invest in areas with potential for growth 
and to honor State judgment in the 
process, the Commission has, by unani- 
mous vote, required that each participat- 
ing State analyze its Appalachian area, 
determine its potential, and submit a 
plan for the use of Appalachian funds 
to exploit this potential. 

Each State must thereby produce a 
State investment plan for the use of 
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Appalachian Act funds. This is a re- 
quirement which the States, through the 
Commission, have set for themselves and 
to which they are adhering. The Com- 
mission’s own research program and 
planning is designed to give the member 
States the tool with which to accom- 
plish this planning. 

These State-by-State plans are not 
just the means of getting maximum value 
for every dollar to be expended on a given 
project. They are also the basis for 
tying together means for participation 
in the different kinds of programs which 
are contained in the Appalachian Act 
and other Federal and State activities. 

Through a careful appraisal of their 
own assets and liabilities, and specifically 
their potential for economic growth, the 
Appalachian States are developing both 
broad and specific plans and programs 
which extend to many other governmen- 
tal activities. 

This degree of State responsibility 
makes the Appalachian program unique, 
It is also making the program successful. 

Fortune magazine, a fairly conserva- 
tive publication, has called this program, 
one of the most interesting of recent 
political innovations, in describing the 
power vested in the Appalachian States 
and in paying tribute to the initial suc- 
cesses of the joint regional effort. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the excerpt, pertaining to the 
Appalachian program, from the article 
“Creative Federalism in a Great Society,” 
by Max Ways, which appeared in the 
January 1966, issue of Fortune, be print- 
ed in the Recor» at the conclusion of my 
remarks. It describes very accurately 
and succinctly the unique Federal-State 
character of the Appalachian Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection is is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, per- 
haps the best example of interstate co- 
operation in the Appalachian program is 
the fact that New York State is now a 
full participating member of the Com- 
mission. As my colleagues will recall, 
when the Appalachian bill was consid- 
ered in the Senate, the Senators from 
New York offered an amendment au- 
thorizing the Appalachian Regional 
Commission to study the areas in New 
York State contiguous to the Appalach- 
jan region as defined in the bill and to 
invite the Governor of New York to 
bring into the program those counties 
which were found to bear a close rela- 
tionship to the region, and which would 
meet the eligibility requirements. 

Although the effect of their action 
was to take dollars out of their pockets 
and allocate them to the State of New 
York, the Appalachian Governors voted 
unanimously to invite the Governor of 
New York to include a 13-county area in 
southern New York State in this regional 
effort. 

It would be misleading for me to con- 
tend that all is perfect, and I do not so 
imply. The Appalachian Commission 
and the Appalichian States are attack- 
ing difficult problems. It there had not 
been usual problems for solution, the 
Appalachian Act would not have been 
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necessary and would not have been 
passed in the first place. 

If the enormous problems of this re- 
gion could have been solved in a year, 
we would have legislated a miracle. 
But we are not dealing in miracles—nor 
do we expect miracles. But we do ex- 
pect accomplishments—and improve- 
ments. 

The development of State plans for 
the use of Appalachian Act funds has 
required much time and effort. The 
countless problems which beset any pub- 
lic construction program are present in 
full measure. Governmental machin- 
ery—at all levels—has not always oper- 
ated smoothly. Intrastate cooperation 
is sometimes more critical to the suc- 
cess of the program than interstate co- 
operation, and sometimes more difficult. 
With new responsibilities for planning, 
the State governments have been re- 
quired to take a penetrating look at their 
institutions for developing State plans, 
defining growth potential, and ascertain- 
ing the best ways to provide a full range 
of public services to diverse and dis- 
persed populations. 

This is a unique opportunity for the 
States, and their capacity to handle the 
job at hand will determine the success 
or failure of the program. As Mr. Ways 
phrased it in his article in Fortune 
magazine: 

If this local initiative continues to wax, 
federal coordinating functions will be a small 
part of the total activity. If the local initia- 
tive subsides there won't be anything worth 
coordinating and the Appalachian program 
will be a clear-cut failure. In neither case 
will Washington have increased its “control” 
of Appalachia. 


Every indication is that the States will 
succeed, and that the program will be a 
success. In a meeting between the Presi- 
dent and the Appalachian Governors 
earlier this year at the White House, the 
Governors expressed unanimous, and bi- 
partisan, satisfaction with the program 
to date. 

Perhaps most representative of the 
comments at that time were those of two 
Republican Governors present. Gover- 
nor William W. Scranton of Pennsyl- 
vania said: 

I personally know of no Federal program 
that has started off better than this one. 

As you know, this is a unique Federal- 
State relationship. There has never been 
anything like it before. As a group, I believe 
we feel strongly that it not only works ex- 
tremely well but we highly recommend to the 
President that a relationship of the same 
sort might be made in other programs of the 
Federal Government. 


Gov. James A. Rhodes, of Ohio, said: 

There has always been a raging question 
between the States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment as to whether they can work to- 
gether. I think your administration has 


given a prime example of how they can work 
together. We thank you. 


We in the Congress could deduce from 
these tributes that we have produced 
Appalachian Regional Development Act. 
There is, however, some need for legis- 
lative improvement. 

It has always been my view that the 
Appalachian program should be remedial 
in its purpose, and that once its special 
job is done it should be reappraised. It 
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was with this thought in mind that the 
Appalachian Regional Commission was 
authorized a 6-year life by the Congress. 

Similarly, the highway program has 
been programed over a 6-year period. 
However, the other programs authorized 
by the act, for supplemental grants— 
land stabilization, mine area restoration, 
timber development, and so forth—were 
authorized for only 2 years. This was 
done for two reasons. 

First, to see if the programs would 
work and if they are the right ones; and, 
second, to ascertain if a Federal-State 
commission could produce the desired 
results. In the 90th Congress, the Sen- 
ate Public Works Committee will give its 
careful attention to both aspects. 

One major change which needs to be 
made and which I intend to propose 
next year is the authorization of a uni- 
fied Appalachian budget with funds ap- 
propriated to the Appalachian Commis- 
sion, rather than be scattered throughout 
numerous budgets. 

In submitting the Appalachian bill to 
the Congress, the President was con- 
cerned that the interests of the Federal 
Government be protected in judgments 
of the Commission, and, for that reason, 
the legislation provides that the affirma- 
tive vote of the Federal Cochairman is a 
necessary element of any Commission 
action. A further guarantee against 
hasty action is the fact that the Com- 
mission’s decisions are in the form of 
recommendations to departments of the 
Federal Government. 

Supplemental grant projects must be 
recommended by the Commission before 
they are approved, but final approval is 
within the discretion of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Similarly, the land stabiliza- 
tion program is subject to the final au- 
thority of the Secretary of Agriculture; 
mine area restoration projects are sub- 
ject to the authority of the Secretary of 
Interior; and the vocational education 
and sewage treatment programs are un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. It was 
probably wise to adopt this system for 
a 2-year trial period. The considera- 
tions which prompted it are past. 

I believe funds should be appropriated 
directly to the Appalachian Regional 
Commission—in proper and legal termi- 
nology—to permit the Congress to re- 
view the entire program as a unit in the 
appropriations process. Currently, this 
is not practical. At present, Appalach- 
jan items in the budget come to the 
Congress in piecemeal fashion, the high- 
way program being in the Department of 
Commerce appropriations; the land 
stabilization program in Agriculture; 
mine area restoration in Interior; and 
the Commission’s administration funds 
appearing in the independent offices ap- 
propriations bill. 

Thus, the Congress does not have op- 
portunity to see the total picture and to 
pass judgment onit. I have talked with 
several members of the Appropriations 
Committee who feel that it would be de- 
sirable to place the contents of the pack- 
age in a single wrapper. 

The Appalachian Commission should 
not become an operating agency. The 
funds that are appropriated to it should 
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be redistributed by the Commission to 
the other agencies which will administer 
their expenditure. Thus, the Commis- 
sion would allocate to the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads of the Department of Com- 
merce the funds to construct the high- 
way system. 

The Bureau would apply all of its nor- 
mal standards and criteria and would 
utilize its normal operating procedures 
and administrative regulations. The 
same would be true in vocational educa- 
tion where the Commission would pro- 
vide the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare with the funds necessary to 
assist in the construction of vocational 
training centers. The Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
apply all usual regulations beyond that 
point. Supplemental grant funds would 
be allocated directly to the departments 
and agencies which administer grant-in- 
aid programs. 

Under such a system the Commission 
would not need to hire engineers, ac- 
countants, and other technical personnel 
who are already employed by the op- 
erating departments and agencies. But 
it would provide the Commission with the 
authority to determine how Appalachian 
funds should be invested. 

Not a single recommendation of the 
Commission has been turned down by any 
Federal department. This, in itself, in- 
dicates the responsible and thoughtful 
judgments which the Commission has 
made. The review of Commission rec- 
ommendations within the various Fed- 
eral departments does, however, consume 
a substantial amount of time, frequently 
occasions considerable delay, and does 
add administrative costs. 

Also, each department sees its own 
role as paramount rather than being con- 
cerned with the total picture as con- 
tained in the plans of the States and the 
Commission. I believe the presence of 
the Federal member on the Commission 
and the veto on plans and projects which 
he possesses is adequate to protect the 
interests of the Federal Government. 

Therefore, I intend to propose the ap- 
propriation of funds directly to the Ap- 
palachian Commission in order to do the 
tasks required by the Congress and at the 
same time better facilitate the objectives 
of the Appalachian Act. 

Mr. President, I have emphasized the 
organizational aspects of the Appalach- 
ian program. However, the means by 
which a job is done must be a primary 
concern for the Congress. In many in- 
stances, I have seen programs enacted 
only to find a year or two later that very 
little was accomplished. But, the rec- 
ord of progress being compiled by the 
Appalachian Regional Commission of- 
fers real promise for the people of the 
region. Performance is the test by which 
it will be judged. 

Mr. President, the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act, in response to 
congressional mandate, has provided the 
progress intended by its provisions. The 
purpose was worthy. The performance 
record is good. 

EXHIBIT 1 
CREATIVE FEDERALISM AND THE GREAT SOCIETY 
(By Max Ways) 

(Nore.—There’s much more to L.B.J.’s do- 

mestic policies than meets the eye. Govern- 
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ment is learning from modern business that, 
when it comes to problem solving, power be- 
longs out where the know-how is.) 

As the huge program enacted by Congress 
in 1965 moves into action, U.S. history is 
making a major turn from the politics of 
issues to the politics of problems, from an 
emphasis on need to an emphasis on oppor- 
tunity, from struggle over the redistribution 
of what we have to the less crude and more 
intricate decisions about what we might be- 
come. 

Salient features of the new package include 
aid to education, medicare, and expanded 
Federal activities in the health field, urban 
renewal, and scores of other efforts to improve 
the physical environment. Since many of 
these topics have a long and embattled past 
in public discussion, some observers try to 
force the present programs into the mold of 
yesterday's debates. They see the new pro- 
grams simply as another surge in the drive 
begun thirty years ago to expand the Federal 
Government's share of total power in order 
to right social wrongs. When the Johnson 
program is put into that context, liberals 
automatically applaud it and conservatives 
automatically denounce it, Both are missing 
the point. 

They fail to recognize that a fundamental 
break with the welfare-state trend occurred 
when this society made a different assess- 
ment of its own vigor. A new confidence in 
opportunity began to be reflected in politics 
15 years ago and was a factor in both of the 
Eisenhower elections. Although John F. 
Kennedy’s 1960 campaign included appeals to 
the older kind of politics, his statements 
and policies as President seldom moved back 
toward the assumptions about U.S. society 
that characterized his party’s dominance be- 
tween 1933 and 1952. Lyndon Johnson even 
more explicitly has founded his administra- 
tion on the premise that U.S. society in gen- 
eral is exceedingly lively, increasing its rate 
of innovation and expanding its range of op- 
portunity. 

Two events early in Johnson's administra- 
tion indicated his commitment to this prem- 
ise. One was the way he argued the case 
for the income tax cut that Kennedy had pro- 
posed. Both Presidents, and especially John- 
son, made it clear in the tax debate that they 
regarded the private economy, and not the 
pump of Federal spending, as the main en- 
gine of economic growth. The second event 
was Johnson’s Great Society speech at Ann 
Arbor in May 1964. In some quarters this 
address has been misread as a threat to im- 
pose upon the U.S. future a Federal Gov- 
ernment blueprint of what the Great So- 
ciety ought to be. 

But this interpretation is contradicted by 
the speech itself and Johnson’s subsequent 
policies and words, including his 1964 cam- 
paign speeches. At Ann Arbor he was ex- 
pressing, in his capacity of national leader, 
a bolder view of the prospect before the Na- 
tion, the widening range of choice presented 
to all its people and all its institutions, pub- 
lic and private. Toward the end of the 
speech, he suggested that the Federal Goy- 
ernment would have an important part to 
play in the quest for a better future. Nei- 
ther then nor later, however, did he inti- 
mate that the Federal role in the decisions 
ahead would be dominant or that Washing- 
ton could supply the superior wisdom. 

Along with the new assumptions of vigor 
in U.S, society came a new way of organizing 
Federal programs. At Ann Arbor and on five 
public occasions since then, Johnson has 
used a phrase, “creative federalism,” that has 
not received the attention it deserves. Fed- 
eralism means a relation, cooperative and 
competitive, between a limited central power 
and other powers that are essentially inde- 
pendent of it, In the long American dia- 
log over States rights, it has been tacitly 
assumed that the total amount of power was 
constant and, therefore, any increase in Fed- 
éral power diminished the power of the 
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States and/or “the people.” Creative fed- 
eralism starts from the contrary belief that 
total power—private and public, individual 
and organizational—is expanding very rap- 
idly. As the range of conscious choice wid- 
ens, it is possible to think of vast increases 
of Federal Government power that do not 
encroach upon or diminish any other power. 
Simultaneously, the power of States and lo- 
cal governments will increase; the power of 
private organizations, including businesses, 
will increase; and the power of individuals 
will increase. 

Creative federalism as it is now develop- 
ing emphasizes relationships between Wash- 
ington and many other independent centers 
of decision in State and local government, 
in new public bodies, in universities, in pro- 
fessional organizations, and in business. 
This characteristic of the new programs is 
part of a rather belated application to gov- 
ernment of the organizational habits devel- 
oped by modern business. While everyone 
has been watching the influence of Govern- 
ment policies on the economy, the impact of 
the economy's strength and its mode of or- 
ganization have been quietly altering the 
way the Government works. Tens of thou- 
sands of professional and managerial types, 
in and out of Government service, are shap- 
ing and executing Great Society programs. 
This is as it should be, for professional and 
managerial men are preeminently oriented 
toward direction choosing and problem solv- 
ing within a complex framework of many 
centers of decision. 

This new outlook in Washington is the 
deepest reason for the rapprochement, during 
the Johnson administration, between Gov- 
ernment and business. The two still have 
and will always have different responsibilities 
and aims. But they are beginning to use the 
same working language, depend on the same 
kinds of people, and get at tasks and deci- 
sions in the same way. More than adminis- 
trative style is involved in this Washington 
shift. The whole framework of U.S. politics 
is changing. 

THE OLD POLITICS AND THE NEW 

Many observers have noted disparagingly 
that the Johnson program—with the sig- 
nificant exception of civil rights—does not 
generate much public “excitement.” Those 
observers are conditioned to expect a certain 
kind of political excitement that arises when 
classes or other broad groups in a society— 
each armed with principles of ethics, justice, 
constitutional law, or ideology—clash over 
whether Government power should be used 
to achieve or retain a group advantage. The 
20th century, at home and abroad, has pro- 
duced so many exciting political conflicts of 
this sort that they have come to be con- 
sidered as the whole of politics and even, 
perversely, as desirable. 

The Johnson program’s relative lack of 
this sort of exciting conflict should be read 
as a clue to its fundamental novelty. Civil 
Tights, the single domestic issue that today 
creates the familiar kind of popular excite- 
ment, points up the contrast between the 
old politics and the new. The drive for 
Negro equality invokes principles of justice 
and ethics in demanding that the weight of 
Government be employed to do for one large 
group what society itself has conspicuously 
failed to do. Government can do little for 
Negroes as a group without hurting (psycho- 
logically, if not materially) many whites 
most directly affected by such measures as 
school desegregation. When Government 
must decide how far it will go in taking 
cherished advantages from one group in the 
course of helping another group, an exciting 
political issue arises, 

Most issues of the 1930's had this same 
characteristic of taking from group A to give 
to group B. Indeed, a class redistribution of 
income and power was one of the stated aims 
of the New Deal. Thirty years ago belief was 
widespread that the U.S. economy was ma- 
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ture, that a large and increasing proportion 
of all social initiative would have to be exer- 
cised through the Federal Government, that 
the hope of progress lay in the enlarged Fed- 
eral power to take from the economic royal- 
ists and give to the underprivileged. In the 
struggle arising from such beliefs the politi- 
cal positions called radical, liberal, and con- 
servative jelled into their present meanings. 

The Johnson program does not fit any of 
these molds. Except for the special case of 
the Negro, every group is now believed capa- 
ble of advancing under its own steam. Con- 
sequently, the old welfarist arguments for 
Government intervention lose some of their 
force and urgency while the newer problem- 
solving approach comes to the fore. 

Medicare, when it was first seriously de- 
bated in the 1940's, was presented with an 
emphasis on what the young owed to the 
old and, especially, on what the fortunate 
owed to the unfortunate. Today the view- 
point has shifted. It is now recognized that 
this society as a whole has a problem of pay- 
ing for the greatly enlarged medical services 
now available to the aged; medicare is put 
forward as a device to deal with the prob- 
lem. Similarly, the programs to improve edu- 
cation, clean up rivers, beautify highways, 
and reduce air pollution are not struggles 
between broad social groups. And they are 
not ideological issues. They are efforts to 
deal with problems by a society that is be- 
coming increasingly confident of its prob- 
lem-solving ability. 

Specific Federal programs derived from this 
new approach may be good or bad, valuable 
or wasteful, disruptive or constructive. Each 
will certainly require close public scrutiny 
of its conception and execution. There will 
be plenty of chance for criticism and op- 
position when we learn to look at these pro- 
grams in the context of the new politics. 
But effective criticism and opposition will 
not develop from the old yammer for or 
against any extension of the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s scope. 


WILL THE PARTNER STAY JUNIOR? 


Those Washington officials now busily set- 
ting up the programs like to describe the 
new roles for the Federal Government with 
the phrase “junior partner.” An easy cyni- 
cism, bred of past conditions, is quick to 
suspect that this junior partner means to 
enlarge his scope until he takes over the 
shop. But an examination of the new pro- 
grams in detail shows this cynicism is 
misplaced. These programs are so designed 
that they will work only if the “senior 
partners“ —I. e., elements of the society other 
than the Federal Government—continue to 
grow and innovate vigorously. If that hope 
is disappointed, the Federal “junior partner,” 
instead of increasing his power, will be in 
trouble with the electorate, 

Because the Washington junior partners 
are aware of this danger, “creative federal- 
ism” includes a deliberate policy of encour- 
aging the growth of institutions that will be 
independent of and, in part, antagonistic 
to the Federal Government power. Almost 
every part of every new program transfers 
Federal funds to some outside agency. Noth- 
ing will be achieved if the recipients—uni- 
versities, State and local educational author- 
ities, hospitals, medical schools, and 
poverty program councils—merely become 
subservient arms directed by the central Fed- 
eral power. Tension between Washington 
and other independent centers is required 
by the whole body of experience out of which 
the notion of “creative federalism” comes. 

This way of doing things entered the Goy- 
ernment by osmosis from corporate manage- 
ment. Big corporations have been getting 
bigger, but executives are increasingly and 
justifiably impatient of outside criticism 
that, using the language of 50 years ago, at- 
tacks corporations as “monolithic” concen- 
trations of power in a few hands. From the 
inside of any great corporation it is obvious 
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that top management spends a great deal 
of its time trying to enlarge the responsibil- 
ities and strengthen the initiative of other 
power centers within the corporation. Such 
policies are pursued in the face of certain 
knowledge that the multiplied and strength- 
ened power centers will develop troublesome 
tensions with top management and with one 
another. Top management does not pursue 
this “polycentric” policy out of altruism or 
masochism. It does so because the com- 
plexity of modern knowledge, reflected in 
the complexity of organized action, demands 
that much of the decisionmaking be 
decentralized. 

Not only is a high degree of local autonomy 
required but, even more significantly, a high 
degree of professional autonomy. Engineer- 
ing decisions have to be made by engineers. 
Accountants, architects, artists, and xerog- 
raphers acquire similar “states’ rights.“ 

Yet it is not correct to assume that the 
overall trend in modern organization is 
toward decentralization. Complexity has 
two sides: while specialization decentralizes 
interdependence centralizes. The art of 
modern management consists largely in dis- 
covering what to centralize and what to de- 
centralize, and in constructing the channels 
through which information and decision, 
generated at many levels, flow. An old- 
fashioned “captain of industry,” an indus- 
trial absolutist of the Henry Ford type, would 
be driven screaming into the night by the 
restraints and complexities of modern corpo- 
rate “federalism.” But it works. 

Those business executives who still see in 
recent Washington trends only a further ex- 
pansion toward “absolute government” are 
as blind as those critics of big business who 
go on mouthing warnings against “mono- 
lithic” corporations. These business execu- 
tives are doubly blind, because in the new 
Federal patterns they do not recognize their 
own children. 

The new patterns first entered Washing- 
ton at the point where the connection be- 
tween government, advanced business, and 
science is most intense—the Defense Depart- 
ment. During World War II, teams of 
analysts began to apply techniques of 
“operations research” to military decisions. 
In the postwar period this approach spread 
to analytical comparisons of weapon sys- 
tems” by methods that worked back from 
battlefield value to factory costs. Secretary 
of Defense McNamara made the Pentagon a 
link in an informational and decision-mak- 
ing process stretching from White House 
Policy decisions through prime contractors 
to thousands of subcontractors. 

No one can calculate whether the vast 
activity we call defense is more or less cen- 
tralized than it was in 1960; and the answer, 
if we had it, would not be very important. 
What matters is that the total system has 
a more rational and a more effective way of 
relating the parts to the whole. There is a 
conscious, unceasing effort to ensure that 
any given decision will be made at the most 
appropriate place—high or low, in Wash- 
ington or out—and on the basis of the best 
information. 

ROADS FOR THE HILLBILLIES 


Many Great Society programs are marked 
by an emphasis, similar to that of the De- 
tense Department, on “cost effectiveness.” 

Take, for example Appalachia. The cas- 
ual reader of the news may assume that the 
program for stimulating this backyard re- 
gion is just another dribble of welfarist pap 
from the Washington udder. The casual 
reader will be wrong. And he will be miss- 
ing one of the most interesting of recent 
political innovations. 

The act of Congress creating the program 
contains a remarkable clause: within Ap- 
palachia Federal funds are to be “concen- 
trated in areas where there is a significant 
potential for future growth, and where the 
expected return on public dollars invested 
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will be the greatest.“ This method of allo- 
cation runs counter both to the old congres- 
sional pork-barrel system and to the wel- 
farist that allocated funds on the 
basis of “need.” Appalachia’s “need” is 
such that the $1.1 billion authorized by Con- 
gress would be frittered away if it were con- 
centrated on the neediest hollows, the 
deadest hamlets, and the most eroded hill- 
sides. 

By making the greatest investment poten- 
tial its basic criterion, the Appalachian Act 
directs the program to concentrate in an- 
other way. Within Appalachia there are, 
right now, a number of economically vigor- 
ous towns that may be stimulated to great- 
er growth. There are other areas where local 
Initiative and private enterprise can make 
a case for a high potential return on invest- 
ment. The new criterion of public spending 
leads the men in the Appalachian program 
to talk in businesslike terms about market 
analysis and plant-location strategy rather 
than in terms of social work. John L. 
Sweeney, Federal cochairman of the Appa- 
lachian Regional Commission, does not try 
to wring the reporter's heart with statistics 
of beriberi and illiteracy in Appalachia. In- 
stead, he makes his pitch like a chamber-of- 
commerce secretary, about how Appalachia, 
lying between the two great markets of the 
United States—the eastern seaboard and the 
Great Lakes complex—may have a glittering 
economic future. 

But how will concentration on the growth 
counties of Appalachia help the people of 
the back hollows? How can it relieve them 
of the grim choice between continued pover- 
ty and psychologically disruptive migration 
to Chicago, Detroit, and other great indus- 
trial centers? In answer, Sweeney turns to 
a map. A large proportion of Federal funds 
for Appalachia will be spent to aid the con- 
struction of a road network that would al- 
low the hill dwellers to live in the land they 
love and commute by bus or car to jobs in 
the growing centers of the region. Motor- 
ized transit offers the possibility of large 
labor pools without a megalopolis. 

One danger of all this is that the Federal 
Government, in moving away from welfarist 
standards, will find it has let in the seven 
worse devils of rigid central planning. But 
the Appalachian program is set up in a way 
that minimizes this danger. The key power 
center is not Sweeney's Office but a commis- 
sion. made up of the Governors of the 12 
Appalachian States. States’ counties, towns, 
colleges, and private businesses have already 
been stimulated to compete in presenting to 
the commission p based upon the test 
of “greater potential.” If this local initia- 
tive continues to wax, Federal coordinating 
functions will be a small part of the total 
activity. If the local initiative subsides 
there won't be anything worth coordinating 
and the Appalachian program will be a clear- 
cut failure. In neither case will Washington 
have increased its “control” of Appalachia. 


TENSION AT A HIGH LEVEL 


The same organizational principles can 
be seen at work in the Government's rela- 
tions with one of the most advanced sectors 
of U.S. life, higher education. John W. Gard- 
ner, the recently appointed Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare did much 
shrewd and unconventional thinking about 
this subject when he was head of the Car- 
negie Corp. of New York. Over a year ago 
in a speech to university people he took aim 
at the familiar charge that the flow of Fed- 
eral money to universities represents a dan- 
gerous increase in Federal power and a threat 
to academic independence. He pointed. out 
that there was another side to the story. 
“To the old-time Federal official used to a 
world in which Government funds were 
spent for purposes defined by Government 
and administered by hierarchically organized 
departments under complete Government 
control, the new trend looks like a grievous 
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loss of Government power,” he said. “Wher- 
ever he looks, he sees lay advisory bodies 
recommending how Government money shall 
be spent, and he sees nongovernmental or- 
gomon spending it.” 

Government agency, because it is ac- 
e to Congress and the taxpayer, 
wants to define quite precisely what is to be 
done with public money that it hands over to 
a university research project. The univer- 
sity, accustomed to the notion that science 
works best when it is free of externally im- 
posed conditions, resists the definitions, re- 
strictions, and reviews insisted upon by the 
agency. 

Gardner has urged university people to 
give more sympathetic understanding to the 
Government view, and he has urged Govern- 
ment officials to see the university view. But 
he does not believe—and this is the im- 
portant point—that the tension between 
them will or should disappear. “Actually, 
there is some advantage to the public in- 
terest in keeping a certain adversary quality 
in the relationship.” 

This thought gets close to the heart of 
“creative federalism.” In the context of 
modern knowledge and work, whether we are 
talking about business or Government, the 
Overall degree of centralization or decen- 
tralization is seldom an interesting or use- 
ful question. What matters is the quality 
of an ever evolving process of deciding which 
functions to centralize and which to de- 
centralize. 


TOWARD A LIVELIER SCHOOL SYSTEM 


“Creative federalism” is also conspicuous 
in the hugely expanded federal program ot 
ald to and secondary education, 
Some redistribution from the prosperous to 
the poor is involved in this program since 
Federal tax money, collected mainly from a 
graduated income tax, will be spent at a 
higher rate per pupil in poorer school dis- 
tricts. But this was not the central motive 
for enacting the new education program and 
is not the dominant idea of the administra- 
tors in Washington. 

Two main motives have converged to in- 
crease Federal aid to schools. The first is the 
widespread belief that the next 30 years will 
see a rapidly increasing national need for 
better educated men and women. Econo- 
mists believe this. Business executives, now 
running into skill shortages, believe it. PTA 
groups believe it. And it is almost certainly 
true. The second idea, held by many educa- 
tors, is that techniques of teaching now 
stand on the verge of a major breakthrough 
into greater efficiency and improved quality. 
Clinical psychologists have demonstrated the 
lifelong importance of stimulating the learn- 
ing processes of children under 6. For all age 
groups, radically new teaching materials— 
movies, closed-circuit television, programed 
learning, recording devices—suggest that im- 
portant advances may lie around the corner. 
How long it will take to turn the corner will 
depend partly on how much research and de- 
velopment is done in educational methods. 

The Federal Government has no solutions 
to educational problems—and no particular 
competence in finding solutions. It has no 
set educational philosophy or policy to sell, 
and does not expect to develop such a policy. 
Those who hope and those who fear that the 
Federal Government is about to “take over” 
the schools are both off the track. The offi- 
cial expectation is that a heavy infusion of 
Federal funds entering the educational scene 
will further stimulate innovation and im- 
provement at those points—nearly all outside 
the Federal Government—where educational 
innovation can actually be made. 

A very large measure of control over the 
spending of Federal funds will be in the 
hands of State departments of education and 
local school boards. Congress even appropri- 
ated a small but significant sum for the pur- 
pose of strengthening State departments of 
education, some of which are now too profes- 
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sionally feeble to carry out the independent 
functions that the spirit of the program re- 
quires of them. Many local school boards, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers 
will find, if the Federal aid program works 
as it is supposed to, that they will have new 
budgetary elbowroom to develop their own 
initiative. Following the 1965 act, the Office 
of Education has invited local school boards 
to submit experimental projects, the most 
promising of which can be supported by Fed- 
eral funds. 

Until a few years ago there was scanda- 
lously little professional interest among uni- 
versity scientists and scholars in the quality 
of elementary and high school teching 
Lately there has been a great ferment, of 
which “the new math” and the new high 
school physics course designed by Prof. Jer- 
rod R. Zacharias of MIT and his associates 
are the best known products. The Federal 
research program is designed to spread and 
stimulate this ferment. 

The U.S. Office of Education won't do any 
of this research and it won't be able, even if 
it so wished, to exercise a tight control over 
research. Scholars and scientists will insist 
that they be given a rather free hand. More- 
over, when any piece of research is finished, 
its conclusions are not going to be put into 
practice unless local administrators and 
school boards are impressed. Some proposals 
will be tried out in one State, some in an- 
other. Federal aid can help create a livelier 
network of professional information and 
evaluation—a “market,” that is—in which 
the relative merits of educational innova- 
tions can compete more actively. Markets, 
of course, are far from infallible; but they 
are fundamentally different from decision- 
making by centralized control. The marvel 
is that this marketlike competition for form- 
ing educational policy is the one that now 
appeals to the people we are accustomed to 
call “educational bureaucrats.” 


WHO WILL CART THE GARBAGE? 


Research and its more costly brother, de- 
velopment, turn up at point after point in 
the wide spectrum of enlarged Federal ac- 
tivities enacted by the 1965 Congress. A 
small but interesting example is the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act. Hah, cry the alarmists, 
now the Federal Government is going into 
garbage collection; the last rampart of local 
autonomy has been stormed. But maybe 
not. 

The technology of a nation that can put 
men in space may discover a more efficient 
manner of garbage and trash disposal than 
burning it, or dumping it, or hauling it by 
scow to the open sea—which will wash it up 
on the beach of some other municipality. 
Cities struggle along with one method or an- 
other, and few of them can afford a thor- 
oughgoing R. & D. project to find better 
ways of coping with the garbage and trash 
explosion. New ideas for solid-waste dis- 
posal will have to be tried out in practice, 
and in the trying it may be desirable for 
Washington to make a grant to some city 
willing to be, if one may put it so, the 
guinea pig. 

Similarly, we have Federal programs for 
research into the causes of crime and de- 
linquency and into better methods of trans- 
mitting information on suspected criminals. 
These do not necessarily imply that Wash- 
ington is about to take over all the police 
work of the Nation. We will not necessarily 
be forced to choose between the Keystone 
cops and the police state. 

Health, including medicare, is the largest 
single category of increased Federal spend- 
ing projected by the 1965 legislative pro- 
gram. The fact that there is now a huge 
and increasing population over 65 years old 
represents medical triumphs in saving lives 
at all age levels. The public has shown its 
appreciation of the improved quality of medi- 
cal care by increasing its payments for such 
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services from a level of 4 percent of dispos- 
able income to 6 percent. Part of this in- 
crease represents the fact that unit costs” 
of medical care have been rising somewhat 
faster than other costs. But in the main, 
the increase to the present level of nearly 
$30 billion a year indicates that the public 
has decided that medical care is worth more 
than it used to be. 

Por the aged, especially, there are now 
many opportunities for treatment (e.g., the 
removal of eye pupils in cataract cases) that 
did not exist a generation ago. Once such 
treatment becomes medically feasible, this 
society raises its standards of what it con- 
siders essential. Lack of money, it says, must 
not be allowed to stand between an aged 
person and a chance to preserve his eyesight. 
Even though private health insurance, pen- 
sion plans, and individual savings have ex- 
panded rapidly, they lagged behind the new 
standards of minimum medical service to the 
aged. Ina problem-solving society medicare 
was seen as a way of closing a gap that 
medical progress had opened up. 

Unquestionably, medicare will throw a new 
burden of demand on medical services that 
are already overloaded. Recent Federal leg- 
islation provides funds to encourage the ex- 
pansion of medical and nursing schools. 


THE AMA SHIFTS ITS GROUND 


Meanwhile, there may be opportunities to 
increase further the productivity and quality 
of medical services. To explore some of these 
opportunities a Presidential commission 
headed by Dr. Michael E. DeBakey of Baylor 
University proposed Federal aid for an elabo- 
rate system of regional centers for the treat- 
ment of heart, stroke, and cancer cases. The 
American Medical Association did not like 
DeBakey’s plan, but in this case the AMA 
avoided the all-out ideological attack that 
had characterized its unsucessful opposition 
to medicare. Congressmen, sitting down 
with AMA leaders and Federal officials, 
greatly modified the DeBakey plan into a 
setup that many doctors believe will work. 
Federal funds will be used to strengthen the 
professional networks that now run between 
practicing doctors and the great centers of 
medical research. In order to take advan- 
tage of the best medical knowledge, a patient 
in a small town will not have to be trans- 
ported to a great teaching hospital; relevant 
information can be brought to his bedside 
by closer, quicker connections between ex- 
existing research centers and local hospitals. 

This is not a bricks-and-mortar program; 
Congress authorized no funds for new build- 
ings. The goal, improved channels of com- 
munication among the doctors of a region, 
obviously can be sought only with local doc- 
tors in control of the program. The Federal 
fund dispensers can suggest procedures and 
can relay information from one region to 
another. They can deny funds to regional 
projects that do not meet the very flexible 
requirements set up by Congress. But the 
weight of authority will have to lie in pro- 
fessional organizations. Fifteen years from 
now medical practice will undoubtedly be 
organized quite differently, but it is not un- 
reasonable to suppose that 99 percent of the 
decisions shaping the changes will continue 
to be made at points outside the Federal 
Government—even if, as is also probable, 
Federal activity in the health field expands. 


THE CITY IS A PROCESS 


In 1965 the Federal Government acquired 
a new Cabinet-level Department—Housing 
and Urban Development. Over the last 20 
years, as the problems of the cities have be- 
come more formidable, there has been a 
change in how we think about these prob- 
lems. This new way of seeing the urban 
challenge works against the danger that the 
Federal Government will “take over“ the 
cities. 

A generation ago, “slum” had a simple, 
physical meaning. It signified a group of 
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buildings that were overage, overpopulated, 
and underequipped. That simple meaning 
implied a remedy, which is now understood 
to be inadequate; “slum clearance” and 
“public housing” would replace bad build- 
ings with better buildings. All that was re- 
quired was money and the Federal Govern- 
ment had it. In a program so conceived 
there would be some—but not much—in- 
herent need for local decisionmaking and 
local initiative. Federal housing on this 
model made some—but not much—improve- 
ment. 

“Slum” today signifies a complex in which 
such elements as the quality of education 
and the morale of inhabitants are more im- 
portant than the buildings themselves. 
Moreover, a slum is not thought of as an 
isolated “blighted area” that can be quaran- 
tined and dealt with independently of the 
rest of the city. We are now aware of “gray 
areas,” which may be degenerating into 
slums faster than bulldozers can level old 
slums. From this and similar observations 
we have come to look upon the city as a 
process to be improved rather than as a 
production to be altered. 

As any manager knows, improvement of a 
process requires analysis of how its parts 
affect one another and how they can be 
better coordinated to obtain the chosen ob- 
jectives. It is simply unimaginable that in 
any given city the Federal Government can 
play a major role in such coordination. The 
problems are, city by city, so unique that 
local coordination and local initiative must 
be the determining elements. Experience 
bears this out. Philadelphia, New Haven, 
Boston, are cities where urban renewal is 
making huge strides because bubbling local 
initiative and increasing professional com- 
petence make effective the spending of Fed- 
eral and other urban renewal money. By 
contrast, New York lags, not because it has 
been out of favor with Washington fund dis- 
pensers, but because it has lacked the local 
political and business leadership, which is 
more important than money from Washing- 
ton. Members of Congress—relics of the old 
politics—who promise to “do more” in the 
way of increasing the flow of Federal money 
to such laggard cities as New York will con- 
tinue to be helpless until local initiative 
develops. 

Urban renewal, far from being an exten- 
sion of the “monolithic” Federal Power, has 
created or revived a host of local organiza- 
tions, which have become centers of influ- 
ence on reconstructing the process of living 
in cities. A Philadelphian involved in the 
revival of that city said: “Citizens organiza- 
tion is the principal phenomenon of this 
town.” In other words, Federal housing 
money in Philadelphia helped to create and 
strengthen decision-making centers that lie 
outside of Federal control. 

THE NEW LIMITS ARE PRACTICAL ONES 

It is as true today as it ever was that a 
free society must be vigilant against concen- 
tration of power in a few hands, It is also 
true that in the 20th century many national 
governments, using humanitarian slogans, 
have tended to squash the sphere of local 
government and constrict the scope of pri- 
vate organizations and individuals. The 
United States has not been immune to this 
trend. Twenty-five years ago, State and 
local government in the United States was 
anemic, and predictions—some approving, 
some despairing—were widely made that the 
Federal political system must be transformed 
into a unitary national system on the British 
or French model. Twenty-five years ago the 
dispersed and competing power centers of 
private enterprise were being cramped by the 
encroaching power of Washington. 

As resistance to this trend developed, the 
United States seemed to be in a struggle be- 
tween what was politically practical and 
what was, by traditional interpretation, con- 
stitutional. The traditionalists lost ground 
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steadily until it became much harder to see 
the tidy pigeonholes into which Americans 
used to separate what was private, what was 
governmental, what was State, what was Fed- 
eral. Today the scope of Federal action can- 
not be specifically defined by categories (that 
is, defense and foreign affairs). The Fed- 
eral Government may have a proper function 
in almost any field of action. This 

raises a question: can a central government 
that has massive roles in business agricul- 
ture, schools, health, and even perhaps, gar- 
bage collection truly be described as a Um- 
ited federal government?” 

The answer, oddly, is Tes.“ The new 
limits on Federal power have been imposed 
by political practicality. Ironically, the pop- 
ular hunger for progress that seemed to gen- 
erate a threat to limited government has 
come to the rescue of limited government, 
An electorate that to expect real re- 
sults—and would not be fobbed off by such 
psychological titillations as “soaking the 
rich“ — pressed political leaders toward more 
effective modes of action. These modes 
turned out to put a heavy practical emphasis 
on State and local government, on business 
freedom, on the market as a way of making 
economic decisions. 

If in January 1956, anybody had forecast 
a Federal Government budget of $175 billion 
by 1976, his prediction would have been 
taken to mean that more and more power 
would be concentrating in Washington. To- 
day we can view the same prediction against 
a projected background of a 1976 gross na- 
tional product of over a trillion dollars and 
understand that Federal spending at $175 
billion would take a smaller share of total 
national activity than the present budget 
does. Today we are less interested in the 
size of the total Federal budget than in the 
relative “cost effectiveness” of the programs 
that make up the budget. The old public 
sector versus private sector argument is giv- 
ing ground before a rising interest in good 
management, both Government and private. 


CONSTRUCTIVE WORK AND OUTDATED ORATORY 


Lyndon Johnson as Senate majority leader 
in the Eisenhower years showed that he 
sensed the new political framework. He 
muted the strident ideological slogans that 
had dominated his party in the years 1933-52 
because these class struggle slogans in a rap- 
idly progressing country were losing their 
appeal. As President, his much-derided in- 
sistence on “consensus politics” is in part a 
shrewd recognition that “issues” are no long- 
er central. Knowing that his new programs 
will be judged more by what they accomplish 
than by the good intentions of their authors, 
he has warned administrators to build these 
programs soundly rather than quickly. Even 
so, several of the new programs—notably the 
war on poverty—have run into serious orga- 
nizational difficulties. Johnson’s fundamen- 
tal difficulty is that many leaders of his party 
are still stuck in the old framework where 
ideology counted more than good manage- 
ment. 

Many Republican leaders are also stuck 
there, still firing irrelevant ideological guns 
at a target area from which the enemy is 
decamping. The great Republican political 
asset for the future is its hold on a high 
proportion of the managers and professional 
men whose skills are especially needed in 
the conception, execution, and criticism of 
the new type of governmental program. Use 
of this asset requires close engagement with 
the new programs at local, State, and Na- 
tional levels, Beneath the surface of the 
last congressional session some exceedingly 
important work was done in improving Great 
Society measures proposed by the executive 
branch—and Republicans made a contribu- 
tions to this improvement that has been 
somewhat masked by the party’s own out- 
dated oratory. 

All through the postwar period, partisan 
political debate has lagged behind the rad- 
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ical change, generated outside politics, that 
has been sweeping through U.S. society. 
This accelerating rate of change, which ap- 
pears to be a permanent condition, posed a 
challenge to the fundamental American po- 
litical institutions. We are now emerging— 
successfully—from this period of challenge. 
In a way that was hardly conceivable 25 years 
ago, U.S. democratic institutions have proved 
flexible and adaptable and are becoming, 
once again, the objects of envy and admira- 
tion by discerning men in other countries. 
The American political genius is moving 
through creative federalism toward new ways 
of expanding individual choice while main- 
taining social cohesion. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, this 
afternoon the senior Senator from West 
Virginia has given an outstanding re- 
view of the progress of the Appalachian 
development program. 

Senator RANDOLPH has fought long and 
hard for measures to bring employment 
and opportunity to the people of the 
Appalachian region, and to the people 
of the Nation, and he deserves our com- 
mendation. I have been privileged to 
work with him on many bills—and par- 
ticularly on the development of the Ap- 
palachian Regional Development Act— 
in the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, where we serve together. 

I need not repeat the story of the 
Appalachian Regional Development Act. 
It was discussed at length in debate in 
the Senate in 1964, and again in 1965. 

I was very proud to be its chief co- 
sponsor, with Senator RANDOLPH and to 
help manage the bill on the floor of the 
Senate. In recalling that debate, I re- 
member some of the facts supporting the 
need for the program. 

In my State—Kentucky—the Appa- 
lachian counties had declined in popu- 
lation between 1950 and 1960. At the 
Same time, these counties were spending 
large shares of their tax revenue for edu- 
cation, but there were great difficulties in 
the region because of the loss of popu- 
lation and the low tax base. 

The Appalachian Regional Study Com- 
mission, appointed by President Ken- 
nedy, had found that two-thirds of the 
housing in eastern Kentucky needed im- 
provement to meet the standard reached 
in the rest of the country. In the rural 
counties, where over four-fifths of the 
people in eastern Kentucky live, the 
Commission survey established the great 
need for basic public facilities for de- 
velopment and employment and health. 

A great number of people of all ages 
were unemployed or underemployed. 
The population under 21, and over 65, 
was much greater in most of the counties 
than elsewhere in the United States. 

The Congress enacted a bill to help 
meet the needs of this situation. The 
enactment of the program has brought 
hope, and while it does not bring im- 
mediate solutions of all problems it has 
provided an effective beginning. 

I think it is fair to say that the pro- 
gram has progressed more rapidly and 
with more effectiveness than have many 
other new programs. Last week, Senator 
RANDOLPH and I spoke with a group of 
citizens from various communities in 
eastern Kentucky and West Virginia, and 
from eastern Tennessee, and we dis- 
cussed the program and some of the 
frustrations that occur. 
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It is my feeling, which I expressed, 
that in such a program there must be 
a time of gestation and trial and error. 
After the program is underway, its work 
will be made more effective, with a mini- 
mum of wasted effort and resources, and 
with greater achievement. 

Thus far, as my colleague from West 
Virginia has noted, the successful opera- 
tion of the program can be said to rest 
in great degree on the joint responsi- 
bility shared by the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. In the first year and 
one-half of the program, the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission has done good 
work with a relatively small staff. 

The member States and their Gov- 
ernors, working with the Federal Co- 
chairman, Mr. John L. Sweeney, and the 
staff of the Commission have established 
a unique and productive operation. 
This was the kind of joint responsibility 
and cooperation the Public Works Com- 
mittee had in mind in the development 
of this legislation. 

I join with my colleague from West 
Virginia in paying tribute to the Federal 
Cochairman of the Commission, Mr. 
John L. Sweeney, for his very able service 
both in his present position and, earlier 
as Executive Director of the President’s 
Appalachian Regional Commission. He 
has done much to recognize and support 
the Federal-State relationship, and he 
has worked steadily to carry out the 
letter and the objectives of the act. 

I am also pleased that a Kentuckian, 
who has ably represented my State and 
its Governor on the Appalachian Com- 
mission, Mr. John Whisman, has recently 
been selected by all of the Appalachian 
States to represent them in the daily 
operations of the Commission and its 
staff. Mr. Whisman has long been a 
leader and worker for the development of 
Kentucky, and as one born in eastern 
Kentucky, knows its problems and the 
needs of our mountain States. 

I think it is important to note also that 
Mr. Sweeney, as the representative of the 
Federal Government, has never found it 
necessary to use the veto power available 
under the Appalachian Act, and that 
every major action taken by the Com- 
mission has been by unanimous consent 
of the States represented. This is evi- 
dence of careful planning and consulta- 
tion, and of the value of the projects 
approved. 

The Commission acted promptly and, 
I believe, wisely in the selection and 
designation of the development high- 
ways to be constructed in the region. 
The act authorized 2,350 miles of devel- 
opment construction, and 410 miles are 
located in Kentucky. The impact of 
these roads will be large, as they cross 
eastern Kentucky opening the area for 
commerce and travel, for tourism, and 
the enjoyment of its people. 

The coal industry remains the source 
of largest income in the area, but with its 
mechanization, and consequent reduc- 
tion of working force required—new 
bases of economic growth are required. 
The public facilities to support industry 
must be provided, and the job to be done 
in Appalachia goes well beyond what we 
have called industrial development in 
earlier years. 
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The needs of this region require ex- 
panded efforts in health and education. 
Every effort must be made to promote 
retraining and adult education, and we 
must insure that our schools meet the 
needs of the school-age population. 

I want to note that the State of Ken- 
tucky is concentrating its supplemental 
grant funds, available under the Appa- 
lachian Act, on the construction of a sys- 
tem of area vocational schools to serve 
all of Appalachian Kentucky. Supple- 
mental grants have been requested by the 
State and approved by the Commission 
for 13 of these schools, and they will have 
a total enrollment of 3,207. 

The 13 projects approved for con- 
struction will be the first of an areawide 
system of 37 such schools, which it is 
contemplated, will receive supplemental 
assistance under the Appalachian pro- 
gram, as Vocational Education Act and 
local matching funds become available. 

The provision of adequate public fa- 
cilities for education and health have 
been difficult, with 80 percent of the peo- 
ple living outside urban areas, and this 
act will help meet these problems in our 
communities. 

The Senate Public Works Committee, 
and the Congress, included in the Ap- 
palachian Act authorization for the con- 
struction of demonstration health cen- 
ters to serve the people who live in urban 
areas, but also the many people who live 
in the rural parts of the region. I hope 
that these facilities can assist in bring- 
ing medical services to counties in the 
region where such service is not now 
available. 

The provision of adequate health care 
is essential, if people are to live and work 
in these communities and there is to be 
opened the level of opportunity achieved 
in more prosperous areas of America. 
Facilities must be available to attract 
doctors and nurses and professional 
health personnel to towns and counties 
throughout these States. 

The Appalachian Commission has es- 
tablished a Health Advisory Committee 
to review the health care available to the 
people of the region and to work toward 
the establishment of demonstration 
health centers. Its initial report docu- 
ments clearly the wide gaps which 
separate the Appalachian region, and 
particularly Appalachian Kentucky, from 
the Nation in the field of health care, 

The Health Advisory Committee's re- 
port states that the most pressing prob- 
lem is the critical shortage of doctors 
and nurses in the region. The Commit- 
tee notes that while nationally there are 
140 doctors per 100,000 population, the 
Appalachian average is 92 doctors per 
100,000, and in eastern Kentucky only 
60 doctors per 100,000 people. 

The shortage of registered nurses is 
even greater. The nurse-patient ratio 
in several of the most isolated counties in 
eastern Kentucky is 32 per 100,000, 
against a national average of 300 per 
100,000. 

I know the great services being ren- 
dered faithfully and unselfishly by the 
doctors and nurses in the hospitals and 
clinics available, and the Health Ad- 
visory Committee will be able to make 
valuable recommendations for assisting 
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in the work needed to be done in this 
field. 

I would like to mention briefly some 
other major parts of the Appalachian 
program. I want to call particular at- 
tention to the land stabilization and con- 
servation program, which is working in 
27 eastern Kentucky counties, 

IT have followed this program closely 
and with interest, as I serve on the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee which deals 
with agricultural programs throughout 
the Nation. In the Appalachia region, 
the participating farmers are improving 
their soil and water and forestry re- 
sources, and conservation practices are 
being carried out in connection with es- 
tablished stabilization and watershed 
programs, Many small farmers are bene- 
fiting, and so are their immediate areas. 

In another field, water resources de- 
velopment, the special study authorized 
by the Appalachian Act, is going forward 
under the U.S. Army Corps of Engineers, 
through its division office at Cincinnati. 

I have attended meetings in our coun- 
ties with representatives of the Corps of 
Engineers. Great attention is being 
given to studies, criteria, and actual field 
surveys to provide flood control and water 
supplies for the Appalachian States. 
The study is to be completed in 1967, and 
the recommendations will provide a basis 
for actual work and development. 

The States and local communities are 
also responding to the initiatives of the 
Appalachian Act. Kentucky offers a good 
example of this response, and this pro- 
gram and our people can benefit from it. 

Last year, a bond issue of $176 million 
was voted by a margin of 4 to 1 by the 
people of Kentucky. The funds will be 
used in part to provide the State’s share 
of the cost of highways in eastern Ken- 
tucky, and in the development of its 
schools and parks in its counties. 

In conclusion, I join Senator RANDOLPH 
in emphasizing that the Appalachian Re- 
gional Commission has done well. The 
Commission has been efficient and re- 
sponsible, and the States have responded. 

The people in the Appalachian coun- 
ties in Kentucky will derive the benefits 
sought by the Congress, as will the people 
of the whole Appalachian region. I would 
like to see the Commission have the op- 
portunity to present its budget requests 
in one package in the years ahead, so 
that the Congress, the administration 
and the people will be aware of the total 
effort and impact of the program. 

I support Senator RANDOLPH in urging 
that the next budget include the Ap- 
palachian program in one package, and 
thus enable it to receive consideration 
through the whole appropriations proc- 
ess. It would allow the appropriation of 
funds directly to the Commission, rather 
than through a great many agencies, and 
I believe this step would lead to greater 
efficiency. 

The Congress wisely put together a 
number of programs to be administered 
on a regional basis by this Commission. 
I do not believe we should run the risk 
of letting these programs become sepa- 
rated in a few years. I hope that full at- 
tention will be given to our proposal when 
the budget is considered for the next 
fiscal year. 
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I join with Senator Rax DOL YR in com- 
mending the work of the Commission, 
the leadership of Federal Cochairman 
Sweeney, the response of the States, and 


the progress of work under the Ap- ` 


palachian Regional Development Act. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum, and ask that it 
be a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 235 Leg.] 

Aiken Hart Mundt 
Allott Hartke Nelson 
Anderson Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bass Hill Pastore 
Bayh Holland Pell 
Bible Prouty 
Brewster Jackson Proxmire 
Burdick Javits Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va. Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Kuchel Saltonstall 
Clark Long, Mo Smathers 
Cooper Long, La. Smith 
Cotton Magnuson Sparkman 
Curtis Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McCarthy Symington 

id McClellan ‘Talmadge 
Dominick McGee Thurmond 
Eastland McGovern Tydings 
Ellender Miller Williams, N. J. 
Ervin Mondale Williams, Del. 
Fannin Monroney Yarborough 
Fulbright Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin orse Young, Ohio 
Gruening Morton 
Harris Moss 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). A 
quorum is present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 13712) to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 to extend its protection to addi- 
tional employees, to raise the minimum 
wage, and for other purposes; agreed to 
the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr. POWELL, Mr. Hor. 
LAND, Mr. O'Hara of Michigan, Mr. Dent, 
Mr. Pucmskr, Mr. DANIELS, Mr. AYRES, 
Mr. BELL, and Mr. GOODELL were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 14904) to 
revise postal rates on certain fourth- 
class mail, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills, and they 
were signed by the Vice President: 


H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of the John 
V. Boland Construction Co.; 

H. R. 1822. An act for the relief of Won 
Loy Jung; 

HR. 2270. An act for the relief of the 
Moapa Valley Water Co., of Logandale, Nev. 

ELR. 2653. An act to provide that the US. 
District Court for the District of Connecticut 
shall also be held at New London, Conn.; 
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H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Sidney 
S. Shapiro and Shirley Shapiro; 

H.R, 3233. An act for the relief of Emanuel 
G. Topakas; 

H.R. 3999. An act to provide the same life 
tenure and retirement rights for judges here- 
after appointed to the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Puerto Rico as the judges of 
all other U.S. district courts now have; 

H.R. 5552. An act for the relief of David 
B. Glidden; ; 

H. R. 6926. An act to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life insur- 
ance fund created by the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, to provide 
certain adjustments in amounts of group 
life and group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance under such act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 7354. An act for the relief of Norman 
Morris Rains; 

H.R. 9824. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 11940. An act for the relief of Fred 
M. Osteen; 

H.R. 12315. An act for the relief of An- 
thony A. Calloway; 

H.R. 12884. An act for the relief of John 
R. Sylvia; and 

H.R. 13703. An act to make technical 
amendments to titles 19 and 20 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14929) to promote inter- 
national trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties, to combat hunger and malnutrition, 
to further economic development, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. MONDALE., Mr. President, one 
of the major subjects of debate yester- 
day, in our consideration of the food for 
peace bill, was the extent to which coun- 
tries like India would really take the hard 
steps which are absolutely to 
improve their own agriculture. I feel 
that my colleagues, therefore, will be in- 
terested in the story which appeared this 
morning in the Washington Post. This 
story announced that, for the first time, 
India has adopted a 5-year plan which 
gives top priority to agricultural develop- 
ment, ahead of the industrial develop- 
ment which was highlighted in the pre- 
vious three plans. 

Task unanimous consent that this arti- 
cle be printed in the Record at the close 
of my remarks. 

For a more detailed description of the 
many-sided effort which India is carry- 
ing out in agricultural improvement, I 
would refer to the article entitled “All- 
Out Effort on the Food Front,” which 
appeared in the May 1 issue of Indian 
and Foreign Review. I ask unanimous 
consent, therefore, that this article be re- 
printed in the Record at this point also. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INDIA SHIFTS PRIORITIES IN 5-YeaR PLAN 
AGRICULTURE PUT AHEAD OF INDUSTRY 

New DELHI, August 29.—India’s fourth 
five-year plan, which envisages a total capi- 
tal outlay of about $32 billion, will give high- 
est priority to the development of agricul- 
ture and increased food production, 

This was the first time that the emphasis 
has been taken from industrial development, 


. Which was the theme of the first three plans. 


The plan published today should have 
started in April but has been held up until 
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now because of uncertainty over foreign ex- 
c resources. 
A draft outline of the plan presented to 
Parliament listed principal tasks for the 
country during the next five years. They in- 
clude price stabilization and increased agri- 
cultural and industrial production to pro- 
mote exports and replace imports. 

The plan proposes an annual growth rate 
of 5% per cent in national income and a rise 
in per capita income of 3 per cent a year. 

Per capita income in India now is about 
$61.60 annually. A 3 per cent annual in- 
crease for the five years would bring it up to 
about $70, 

The plan estimated that $8400 million 
would be needed in external credits for the 
five years of which $1700 million will go 
toward loan repayments. 


ALL-OUT EFFORT ON THE Foop FRONT 


India's food shortage has been in the news 
for some time—this, in spite of the fact 
that she increased her food production from 
just over 60.8 million tons in 1950-51 to 
88.4 million tons in 1964-65. The increase 
in population might have offset the gains in 
food production. But the recent food short- 
age has had other causes too. The most 
important of them has been the weather 
which has generally been adverse for most 
of the Third Plan period. In 1965, the coun- 
try was afflicted by one of the worst droughts 
in recent history resulting in substantial 
damage to the 1965-66 crops. The behavior 
of the monsoon was erratic and there was 
widespread failure of rains in many parts of 
the country. Among other causes which con- 
tributed to the present difficult situation 
was that the consumption of nitrogenous 
fertilizers did not go up to the contemplated 
levels. This was largely due to shortfalls 
in supplies caused partly by inadequate indi- 
genous production and partly due to shortage 
of foreign exchange for importing the dif- 
ference between the demand and domestic 
supply. 

Apart from food imports from friendly 
countries, what has India done within to 
face the situation? On the production side, 
as a long-term measure, it has been decided 
to adopt a new approach to agricultural effort 
in the next few years for achieving a higher 
target of 125 million tons of foodgrains under 
the Fourth Five Year Plan. This will be 
attempted not only by continuing and im- 
proving programs of agricultural production 
all over the country but also by a concentra- 
tion of efforts and resources on a few selected 
areas that have assured water supply, 
through the use of high-yielding varieties of 
seeds responsive to high doses of fertilizers 
and supported by prophylactic pest control. 
It is proposed to extend the cultivation of 
these improved varieties over an area of 
$2.5 million acres by the end of the Fourth 
Five Year Plan. Target of area to be brought 
under cultivation of these improved varieties 
during 1966-67 is 4.9 million acres for which 
arrangements for seed are being made. It 
has also been decided to introduce changes 
in the cropping pattern. The State Gov- 
ernments have been requested to review the 
existing cropping pattern to introduce short 
and medium duration varieties in place of 
long duration ones and to evolve revised ro- 
tation of crops. 

To meet the difficult food situation result- 
ing from the drought the State Governments 
also took many short-term measures in order 
to achieve a breakthrough on the agricul- 
tural front. They undertook an emergency 
food production drive comprising introduc- 
tion of additional crops over and above the 
existing ones in selected irrigated areas, in- 
crease in cultivation of subsidiary root crops 
such as potatoes and tapioca, organisation 
of vegetable cultivation in urban and 
suburban areas, increased preparation of 
farm manure in compost pits and mobilisa- 
tion of electric and diesel pumps for using 
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flow and surface water through lift irri- 
gation. Under this programme, about 
39 million acres of additional area 
were brought under cultivation. In the 
last two years, a number of measures 
have been taken to accelerate the pace of 
developmental efforts with special attention 
focussed on measures where intensification 
could yield quicker results, and on pro- 
grammes not seriously inhibited by the difi- 
culties of foreign exchange. Minor irrigation 
and soil conservation programmes have been 
given special attention. An Area Develop- 
ment Programme is being implemented for 
development of land and for suitable crop 
patterns for the newly irrigated areas with 
adequate provision for demonstrations, train- 
ing, supplies and other facilities. Measures 
have been devised to make the best use of 
available facilities, especially the optimum 
utilisation of untapped water resources. In- 
tensive efforts are being made to extend the 
use of fertilisers in areas which are irrigated 
or have an assured rainfall. For m 
available to farmers fertilisers in time and at 
places convenient to them, fertiliser godowns 
are being established at important railhead 
centres and in rural areas. Special attention 
is being given for undertaking quality seed 
multiplication in concentrated areas making 
adequate certification arrangements. New 
large-sized seed farms, seed corporations and 
seed testing laboratories have been set up 
in various States. The intensive Agricultural 
District Programmes designed to demon- 
strate the potentialities of increase in food 
production through a package approach now 
cover 16 selected districts of the country 
bringing more than one million farming 
families into its fold and covering three mil- 
lion hectares. Under the Programme, ap- 
preciable improvements in crop yields have 
been achieved. 

As regards irrigation, 18.1 million acres 
(73 million hectares) of irrigation poten- 
tial has been created in Third Plan period. 
Besides, nearly 600,000 hectares have bene- 
fited by an emergent programme of lift irri- 
gation. The question of extending irrigation 
facilities as rapidly as possible has received 
high priority and efforts are concentrated on 
speedy completion of a number of major and 
minor projects. Last year, the Union Gov- 
ernment gave additional assistance to the 
tune of Rs 155 million to the State Govern- 
ments to accelerate construction work for 
realising irrigation benefits quickly. To 
augment agricultural production and to fa- 
cilitate multiple cropping and intensive use 
of land, measures haye been taken to ener- 
gise as large a number of pumping sets as 
possible. In fact, priority has been accorded 
in the rural electrification programmes to 
the supply of power for agricultural pur- 
poses, The number of agricultural pump 
sets electrified has gone up to 481,251. 
About 55 per cent of the villages in the pop- 
ulation range 5,001—10,000 has been covered 
under the rural electrification scheme. Of 
these, cultivators constitute the highest 
chunk of electricity users. The average 
area brought under new crops as a result 
of electric pumping is 3.81 acres per house- 
hold. This comes to 15.8 per cent of the 
cultivated area of the households reporting 
introduction of new crops. According to 
present indications, it would be possible to 
create an additional irrigation potential of 
13 million acres during the ensuing Fourth 
Plan period with a proposed outlay of Rs 
8,100 million. 

Vigorous efforts are being made to in- 
crease production of fertilisers. The exist- 
ing capacity in both the public and private 
sectors is 476,550 tons of nitrogen. Another 
718,000 tons of fertiliser capacity is under 
implementation. Besides, 210,060 tons of 
phosphatic fertilisers are being produced, 
In the Fourth-Plan period it is proposed to 
produce 24 million tons nitrogen and 
1 million tons of phosphatic fertilisers. 
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In order to achieve this target and 
also to attract foreign participation in set- 
ting new fertiliser factories Government 
have come to the conclusion that greater 
responsibility should be given to production 
units and allow them freedom of action in 
regard to prices and distribution. Accord- 
ingly it has been decided that fertiliser 
projects licensed on or before March 31, 1967, 
will be free to fix prices of their products 
and organise their own distribution for a 
period of seven years from the commence- 
ment of commercial production. This will 
however be subject to the condition that 
they sell to Government at the latter's op- 
tion up to 30 per cent of their products at 
a price to be mutually settled. A fertiliser 
plant in the public sector with foreign col- 
laboration is to be set up in Madras as an 
adjunct to the Madras refinery. The proj- 
ect will manufacture urea and complex fer- 
tilisers and will have a designed annual 
capacity in nutrients of approximately 200,- 
000 tons of nitrogen, 85,000 tons of phos- 
phates and such quantities of potash as are 
deemed desirable. This project is estimated 
to cost Rs 285.7 million including a foreign 
exchange component of Rs 144.4 million. 

The Fertiliser Corporation of India has 
now three operating units at Sindri, Nangal 
and Trombay. Another three projects are 
under implementation at Namrup, Gorakh- 
pur and Durgapur. With the completion. of 
these projects, the Corporation will develop 
in the next three years an overall production 
capacity of 552,00 tons of nitrogen and 45,000 
tons of phosphates. Recently the Corpora- 
tion signed an agreement with an Italian firm 
for the purchase of license and process of 
know-how for the manufacture of Ammonia, 
the basic material required for the produc- 
tion of nitrogenous fertilisers, Under an 
earlier agreement with the same firm the 
Corporation had also acquired the process 
know-how for urea production. The Plan- 
ning and Development Division of the Fer- 
tiliser Corporation has developed its own 
know-how for many processes of fertiliser 
production. It now processes the entire 
know-how for indigenous designing and en- 
gineering of complete nitrogenous fertiliser 
plants. In fact two of the large fertiliser 
plants in India now under implementation at 
Durgapur and Cochin are being designed and 
engineered entirely by Indian engineers. 
This is a big step forward in attaining self- 
sufficiency in the field of fertiliser tech- 
nology and stepping up fertiliser production. 

For evolving improved tools and imple- 
ments for achieving a breakthrough in tra- 
ditional practices, 17 research-cum-testing 
and training centres have been established to 
undertake development «nd testing of im- 
plements. Six State-owned factories and 120 
organised major industrial units are now 
manufacturing improved implements of var- 
ious types. Training of village artisans is 
being undertaken in about 39 workshops. 
Agro-Industries Corporations are being pro- 
moted in selected areas in the public sector. 
Hire-purchase centres and service facilities 
are also being organised. The expenditure 
on special development programmes for in- 
creasing production and availability of sub- 
sidiary foods like vegetables, milk; meat, egg 
and fish is expected to be about Rs 90 million 
this year as compared to Rs 29.4 million 
last year. 

An Agricultural Prices Commission was 
established last year to advise the Govern- 
ment in fixing remunerative and incentive 
prices for all agricultural commodities. 
Keeping in view the recommendations of the 
Commission, minimum prices have been fixed 
at all economic levels to guarantee the farmer 
against losses arising out of any undue fall 
in prices. For securing close coordination 
of administrative activities relating to agri- 
cultural development, agricultural produc- 
tion committees have been set up in States 
on the pattern of the Agricultural Production 
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Board at the Centre. The functions of 
different departments dealing with the var- 
ious aspects of agricultural development have 
been largely integrated with a Plan Coordina- 
tion Section to ensure coordination in the 
implementation of agricultural plans. 

A new orientation has been given to pro- 
grammes of agricultural research, education, 
training and extension. The Indian Coun- 
ell of Agricultural Research has been reor- 
ganised. All agricultural research work right 
up to the district levels has been centralised 
under the control of this body. Functions of 
the Central and State Research institutes 
are being streamlined. Agricultural Univer- 
sities are undertaking combined function of 
research, education and extension and their 
activities are being strengthened. Particu- 
larly, post-graduate training facilities in all 
branches of agricultural science and engi- 
neering are being substantially expanded. 
Demonstrations in scientific agricultural 
practices are being organised on a large 
scale. 

As fish is an important source of food, ad- 
equate attention is being paid to the devel- 
opment of fisheries in the country. Sig- 
nificant progress has been achieved in this 
field. The total fish production in 1964 
amounted to over 1.3 million tonnes as 
against a million tonnes in 1963. The value 
of exports of fish and fish products reached 
a record level of Rs 65.3 million in 1964. 

The sugar supply position in the country 
showed some improvement during the year 
1964-65 as a result of increase in production. 
The prices and distribution of sugar were, 
however, continued to be regulated in order 
that supplies might be distributed equitably 
at reasonable prices and a buffer stock built 
up. The production of sugar during the 
1964-65 season reached the record level of 
3.2 million tonnes as against 2.5 million 
tonnes in 1963-64. With a carry-over of only 
a hundred and fifty-nine thousand tonnes 
from the previous season, the total availa- 
bility of sugar during the year 1964-65 was 
3.5 million tonnes. 

On the distribution side, equally vigorous 
measures have been taken. For ensuring 
that the available food is distributed equi- 
tably, the Union and State governments have 
taken several steps, important among them 
being the introduction of rationing in urban 
areas and the maximisation of internal pro- 
curement. Statutory rationing has already 
been introduced in several cities. Prepara- 
tions are in hand for introducing statutory 
rationing in other towns too. Meanwhile, in- 
formal rationing continues in most urban 
areas and in some rural areas also where dis- 
tribution is being done through fair price 
shops whose number exceeds a hundred and 
ten thousand. The policy of helping the 
vulnearable sections of population by sup- 
plying foodgrains at reasonable prices 
through fair price shops is being strictly im- 
plemented. The quantities supplied through 
these shops have been stepped up. For miti- 
gating the conditions created by drought, 
relief works have been started in the af- 
fected States by the State Governments, em- 
ploying nearly two million people. Efforts 
are being made to provide gratuitous relief 
to old and infirm people and also to children 
who are too young to do manual work. Pro- 
grammes of providing nutritional diet to the 
vulnearable population in the affected areas 
are also proposed to be started, especially 
in the areas where the failure of crop has 
been relatively greater. Supply of fodder for 
cattle in the affected areas is also being en- 
sured. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the food-for-peace bill, as re- 
ported out by the Senate Agriculture 
Committee, has a disturbing variation 
from the House-passed bill with respect 
to resale provisions for Commodity Cred- 
it Corporation-owned wheat. 
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The Senate committee version provides 
for raising the minimum resale price for 
CCC-owned wheat to 120 percent of the 
price-support loan rate whenever carry- 
over stocks are less than 35 percent of 
total requirements. The House has ap- 
proved a minimum resale provision call- 
ing for a 115 percent minimum when- 
ever the carryover is less than 25 percent 
of total requirements. 

I believe that the House-approved pro- 
vision is in the longrun best interests 
of farmers, consumers and the Govern- 
ment. 

The United States has a tremendous 
potential for producing wheat in the 
years to come. This means that in fu- 
ture years wheat must be competitively 
priced both at home and abroad if we are 
to keep the gains of the past few years 
and prevent a return to wheat surpluses. 
We must bear in mind that much of the 
current increased need for wheat is 
directly related to the food emergency 
in India. As this emergency eases off, 
we obviously will need to seek other out- 
lets for our production. 

Under the Senate version, CCC wheat 
could not be sold for less than $1.55 to 
$1.65 per bushel whenever stocks dropped 
below 35 percent of requirements. Pres- 
ently, 35 percent of requirements would 
be 560 million bushels, since our esti- 
mated current utilization is 1.6 million 
bushels. 

This minimum price would dictate a 
wheat cost of approximately $3 per 
bushel to millers—and thus to U.S. con- 
sumers—when the marketing certificate 
cost is added. This would mean a con- 
tinuing price at 120 percent of parity to 
U.S. consumers for the next 2 or 3 years. 

Further, this provision would virtually 
eliminate any continued use of wheat for 
feed by completely destroying any possi- 
bility of a competitive price relation- 
ship with feed grains. This would negate 
one of the promising provisions of the 
Food and Agriculture Act of 1965, for it 
would delay and probably prevent any 
realization of the objective of that act to 
put wheat on the same export footing as 
feed grains and soybeans, with little or 
no export subsidy. Instead, it would con- 
tinue to require substantial Government 
export subsidy outlays and keep the Gov- 
ernment cost of wheat for food-for-free- 
dom purposes at high levels. 

I hope the Senate conferees will give 
careful consideration to accepting the 
House version on this matter as a desir- 
able alternative to the provision which is 
before us today. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I shall 
offer a series of amendments to the pend- 
ing bill, but first I wish to make a very 
brief statement as to the reason for the 
delay that is occurring in the Senate 
this morning. 

I had been notified by the leadership 
that following the pending bill, the Ore- 
gon Dunes bill will be made the pending 
business of the Senate, and I had asked 
the leadership to put over the Oregon 
Dunes bill until after Labor Day, so that 
I might meet, on the coast of Oregon, 
during the Labor Day recess, with oppo- 
nents of the bill. It was my hope to dis- 
cuss with them a series of proposed com- 
promises to which I think consideration 
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Should be given. As a result of such 
meeting, I would be hopeful that we 
might work out some compromises in re- 
gard to the condemnation issue, which 
is, of course, the bone of contention in 
regard to the bill, and has been for many 
years. 

In my State, I have taken the public 
position that in the absence of a showing 
on the part of the Secretary of the In- 
terior that the law of public necessity 
is complied with in connection with any 
particular piece of property, he should 
not be given authority to condemn; for 
blanket authority to condemn, given to 
any agency of the government, is final, 
to all intents and purposes. The Su- 
preme Court has held, and the law is 
indisputable, that when the power of 
condemnation is given to a Federal 
agency, it becomes final in the absence 
of a showing of fraud, dishonesty, or ar- 
ae and capricious abuse of discre- 

on. 

Mr. President, in this situation, with 
public property flying out of our ears in 
my State—52 percent of the land area of 
Oregon is owned by the Federal Govern- 
ment—I see no justification for the Sec- 
retary of the Interior insisting on blan- 
ket authority. 

The Secretary of Interior has not 
talked to me about this measure for 2 
years. The Secretary of the Interior has 
made no attempt to work out an accom- 
modation with me and the property own- 
ers affected. 

When I asked the leadership of the 
Senate this morning for the accommoda- 
tion of postponing action on this bill un- 
til after Labor Day, I was refused that 
permission. That is the right of leader- 
ship. However, that puts upon me the 
duty to do what is necessary within my 
power to protect the rights of constitu- 
ents that I think are being wronged by 
the pending bill. 

I would like to have the leadership of 
the Senate name one senior Senator on 
the Republican side of the aisle to whom 
it would refuse such a request. I need 
say no more for, when war is declared 
on me, I respond to the declaration. 

Mr. President, in an area that involves 
some 30,000 acres, one and two-tenths of 
an acre less than 1,400 acres remains in 
dispute in regard to working out an ac- 
commodation. 

I had taken the position earlier, 
months ago, in regard to certain tree 
farms owned by certain private interests 
such as the Crown Zellerbach Co., the 
Sparrow Pacific Corp., and other com- 
panies, that there is no justification for 
condemning that property, so long as 
those properties were managed on a sus- 
tained yield basis with a recreational 
easement, 

I want to say to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. BIBLE], that pursuant to such 
@ proposal on my part, such an agree- 
ment was worked out. 

I have taken the position from the be- 
ginning that the private homes—many 
of them built by the hands of pensioners 
and retirees in this coastal area to which 
they have retired—could not possibly 
affect the use of the park. 
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The committee worked out a proposal 
that is entirely unacceptable. It re- 
lated to life tenancy and 25 years of 
tenancy for members of the family. 
However, that would destroy, of course, 
the value of fee-simple title. So, what 
Iam doing is fighting for precious private 
property rights when there is a failure 
to show that the law of public necessity 
requires its condemnation. 

The transcript of the hearings before 
the Senate show the detailed testimony 
I have given in regard to the law of emi- 
nent domain which I taught as a pro- 
fessor of real property at the University 
of Oregon for many years. I do not 
intend to walk out on my rights, nor do 
I intend to let the Secretary of the 
Interior, if I can prevent it, come into 
my State and through a bill such as 
this, condemn the private property of 
citizens in my State in the absence of a 
showing of publice necessity. 

The chairman of the committee ex- 
pressed a willingness to preserve 17 of 
the private homes. There was a great 
number involved in the first instance. I 
appreciate that. It is one of the com- 
promises that I would like to discuss on 
the coast of Oregon over the weekend. 

I think it is a fair compromise on that 
part of the bill. But, Mr. President, 
with regard to private holdings in na- 
tional parks generally, there are thou- 
sands of acres of private holdings in 
existing Federal parks. There are large 
numbers of private homes in Federal 
parks. Yet, we hear the representatives 
of the Department of the Interior talk 
about precedents. They are afraid of 
establishing a precedent. There is a 
list of precedents as long as one’s arm, 
but it is on my side, not the Depart- 
ment’s. 

The Senator from Florida [Mr. Hor. 
LAND] this morning, for example, pointed 
out to me in conversation on the floor 
of the Senate that the Everglades Park 
eliminated condemnation in regard to 
agricultural land. The St. Augustine 
Monument Park eliminated condemna- 
tion. As he said, and as I have pointed 
out so many times, time works wonders. 

In my judgment, agreeing to a com- 
promise that I would suggest to the peo- 
ple of my State who are opposed to this 
bill should be seriously considered. My 
State is divided on this bill. The pros 
and the cons are very vigorous on both 
sides with their regard to their views 
on the bill. 

I would like to propose consideration 
of a compromise that I have offered to 
the leadership. It provides for the next 
2 years, 1,400 acres of so-called unim- 
proved land, much of which is very valu- 
able land, shall not be condemned, but 
that there shall be a protective clause 
that the land cannot be used for any- 
thing but its present use. That means 
that the use of the land could not be 
changed so that people could come in 
and unduly enrich themselves during the 
2 years by increasing the value of these 
lands by the building of capital improve- 
ments on the lands which the Federal 
Government would have to pay for—and 
I emphasize the word “if’—the Secre- 
tary of the Interior could show that the 
lands are essential for the seashore area 
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which, in most instances, he would fall 
flat on his face trying to do. 

Mr. President, one would be surprised 
at the large percentage of these lands 
that could be purchased by negotiation 
in that 2-year period. But after 2 years, 
the Secretary would be able to come in 
by special legislation and show that his 
need for those lands for seashore pur- 
poses meets the law of public necessity. 
Congress could then authorize its 
acquisition. 

What in the world is wrong about that? 
What is unfair about that? Is it 
unfair to deny the Secretary of the 
Interior blanket condemnation authority 
when so many people in my State are 
satisfied that he cannot show that the 
law of public necessity justifies con- 
demning the property? 

Any time that the Secretary of the 
Interior can show a justification for the 
law of public necessity, the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon will vote for it. 

I have never taken the position that 
one single piece of property in this area 
that is actually needed for the public 
interest should not be condemned. I 
have taken the position that much of 
this property is not needed for the pub- 
lic interest. The proponents of the bill 
are unwilling to meet this issue. 

Mr. President, it is very interesting 
to note the changes that have been made 
in the bill over the years that it has been 
offered. When the bill was first offered, 
it contained provision for the acquisition 
of the best and most spectacular dunes 
on the coast, down in Curry County in 
my State, but that was dropped from 
the bill. Why? Because the commercial 
interests of that county made perfectly 
clear that they did not want those dunes 
in the bill. They talked about wanting 
them for water rights, and my reply to 
them was that they can always get a 
water-right easement over Federal prop- 
erty when they can show the justifica- 
tion for it. I am satisfied that they have 
their designs for the future for other 
uses of the property. 

When one talks about the dunes and 
the Oregon seashore, most people think 
of the spectacular dunes in Curry 
County. But they have been dropped 
from the bill. The dunes that are left 
are spectacular, too, but not so spectacu- 
lar. 

I believe that we should have a sea- 
shore. Many people in my State are 
completely against it. In fact, the edi- 
tor of an Oregon newspaper—a strong 
anti-Morse paper—called me 2 days ago 
and said: 

I want you to know that this week we are 
coming out with an editorial against the 
whole bill, and we think that the treatment 
that you are receiving, in an attempt to get 
a reasonable postponement and a consider- 
ation of compromises, is intolerable. There- 
fore, we are going to fight the bill. 


I argued with him. I said: 
Do not do that. 


I think that the country is entitled to 
a seashore area, and I think we ought 


to have a seashore area; but we ought to 


have it under reasonable safeguards that 
protect private property interests, where 
the property owned by the private own- 
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ers is not essential to the public interest 
in becoming a part of the area. 

That is all Iam going to say about the 
matter today. I am sorry that we can- 
not get either a postponement of this 
bill until after Labor Day or an ac- 
ceptance of some amendments. 

For the last couple of hours, legisla- 
tive counsel and my office have been try- 
ing to work out some last-minute re- 
drafting of language that might be ac- 
ceptable to the leadership. I am seek- 
ing language that at the same time will 
be consistent with the trust that I owe 
the people of my State. I have pledged 
to them to do what I could to protect 
their fee simple title. 

I have no way of knowing whether 
such an acceptable compromise will 
come out of the work of counsel today. 
I hope that it will. I would prefer that 
such compromises as they may come 
forth with, and that I may agree to rec- 
ommend, could first be presented over 
the weekend, in Oregon, to the opponents 
of the bill. I have two groups. I have 
those who are opposed to any seashore 
area at all, and I have those who are 
opposed to any seashore area if the con- 
demnation provision remains in. There 
is room for a reconciliation of their 
points of view. 

Interestingly enough, Mr. President, 
the proponents of the area are divided 
among themselves on the condemnation 
question. One group wants the park plus 
condemnation. A second group is per- 
fectly willing to have the condemnation 
provision eliminated. 

It would be my judgment that those 
in the State who have studied this prob- 
lem would find it quite acceptable to 
eliminate the condemnation provision 
along some such compromise suggestion 
as I have made. But only time will tell. 

The editor to whom I referred pointed 
out that large blocks of this property will 
be transferred from the Forest Service 
to the Department of the Interior. The 
land is already under the recreational 
control procedures of the Forest Service. 

Mr. President, the Forest Service is 
obviously in a position where it cannot 
make—or, at least, is not making—pub- 
lic comment. Of course, it is not mak- 
ing public comment because the admin- 
istration has supported this bill. I can- 
not imagine the Forest Service objecting 
to the transfer of the forest lands to the 
Department of the Interior. 

But let me say that in my State I hear 
no criticism of the administration of 
these lands in this dunes area by the 
Forest Service. There is complete pub- 
lic accessibility. In fact, my State is the 
only State in the Union in which the 
State owns its coastline. Every foot of 
the coast between low tide and high tide 
is owned by the State of Oregon. That 
is due to the farsighted wisdom of a 
Democratie Governor back in 1910 by 
the name of Os West, who had the leg- 
islature pass a bill, which he signed, that 
really makes the coastline a public 
highway. 

We have no problem of accessibility 
here, either. We have no problem of 
the need of land such as exists with re- 
spect to the Indiana dunes case, of 
which I am a cosponsor, which includes 
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condemnation; and some of the propo- 
nents of this bill have tried, but they 
have not succeeded in my State, once 
the fallacy became recognized. 

They have charged me with some kind 
of inconsistency, in that I am for con- 
demnation in the Indiana Dunes case 
but I am against condemnation in the 
Oregon dunes case. And that is right. 
But in the Indiana dunes case there is 
no public property. In the Indiana 
dunes case there can be no park unless 
private land is taken. That makes an 
entirely different case, from the stand- 
point of eminent domain, as the former 
Attorney General of the United States, 
now presiding over the Senate, knows. 
If a park is needed and only private land 
is available, then the law of public ne- 
cessity must be complied with, if the 
need for the land can be shown. 

No one disputes the fact that.in the 
Indiana dunes area, so close to the great 
metropolitan areas of that part of the 
country, a public park is needed. That 
is why I cosponsored that legislation. 

My opponents cite the Cape Cod case. 
In Cape Cod it was necessary to take 
private land in order to have an ade- 
quate park. 

But in the Sleeping Bear case, in 
Michigan, the Senator voted against the 
legislation, for exactly the same reason 
that I am urging the elimination of con- 
demnation in the Oregon case. There 
was no need to take any land in Sleeping 
Bear in order to have an adequate Fed- 
eral park. There is no need to take any 
land in the Oregon Dunes area in order 
to have an adequate Federal seashore 
area, for there are thousands of acres 
of surrounding land, owned by the Fed- 
eral Government, that is not being 
taken; and I have already pointed out a 
large part that was dropped from the 
bill in the first place. 

I have made these remarks, Mr. 
President, because I want the Senate to 
know why we are moving at a snail’s 
pace in the Senate today. There is 
needed a little time to make certain that 
there is full and adequate reflection on 
the parliamentary situation that con- 
fronts the Senate. I have been here 
long enough to know that sometimes the 
passage of a little time opens the window 
so that a fresh breeze of reasoning re- 
turns to the Senate. 

I presented during the hearings a de- 
tailed discussion of the law of eminent 
domain, and the cases, including 
Supreme Court cases, on the subject. 

When the leadership says, “Let them 
vote,” I say: You know how they are go- 
ing to vote in these closing rush days of 
a very difficult session of Congress. I 
speak respectfully, but out of experience. 
What is in the Recorp is not going to be 
read by very many in the Senate, but 
when the vote bell rings and Senators 
come to the floor of the Senate, the 
Senate aids will be there to advise them 
that it is an administration vote and the 
vote is “yea.” I do not intend to stand 
by and permit the people of my State, 
who have me here to protect their rights, 
who are opposed to the bill with the con- 
demnation provision in it, to be sub- 
jected to what I consider to be that kind 
of inadequate consideration of the bill. 
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I am still hoping that we can work out 
an acceptable adjustment of our differ- 
ences in regard to it. I think we would 
have a better. chance of doing it after 
the Labor Day recess. I can bring back 
from Oregon the viewpoint of opponents 
of the bill as to the compromises I would 
like to suggest to them, but having thus 
far been told that that accommodation 
will not be made available, I have no 
other course of action than to make the 
fight I intend to make to protect the in- 
terests of my State. 

Mr. President, I shall await with 
patience the results of the work of the 
legal concern with respect to instructions 
I have given them for a series of pro- 
posed compromises. I suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and ask for a live 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 

[No. 236 Leg.] 
Alken Hart Mundt 
Allott Hartke Nelson 
Anderson Hickenlooper Neuberger 
Bass Hill Pastore 
Bayh Holland Pell 
Bible Hruska Prouty 
Brewster Jackson Proxmire 
Burdick Javits Randolph 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Ribicoff 
Byrd, W. Va Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Cannon Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, Ga. 
Carison Kuchel Saltonstall 
Clark Long, Mo. Smathers 
Cooper Long, La. Smith 
Cotton Magnuson Sparkman 
Curtis Mansfield Stennis 
Dirksen McCarthy Symington 
Dodd McClellan Talmadge 
Dominick Gee Thurmond 
Eastland McGovern dings 
Ellender Miller Williams, N.J 
Ervin Mondale Williams, Del 
Fannin Monroney Yarborough 
Fulbright Montoya Young, N. Dak. 
Griffin Morse Young, Ohio 
Gruening Morton 
Harris oss 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). A quorum is present. 


CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS 
IN BOULDER COUNTY, COLO., TO 
W. F. STOVER 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside, and 
that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of S. 1231, as amended, a bill 
to convey certain lands in Boulder Coun- 
ty, Colo., to W. F. Stover. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection to the request of the Senator 
from Colorado? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, will the Sen- 
ator tell us how long he anticipates the 
consideration of that matter will require? 

ee ALLOTT. Approximately 3 min- 
utes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1231) 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Boulder County, 
Colo., to W. F. Stover, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Interior 
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and Insular Affairs, with an amendment, 
on page 1, after line 7, to strike out: 


Beginning at corner numbered 1 of the 
Climax Mill site claim (United States Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874) in section 21 and 
22, township 1 south, range 73 west, sixth 
principal meridian, Boulder County, Colo- 
rado, thence south 51 degrees 43 minutes east 
190 feet to a point; thence south 48 degrees 
23 minutes east 85 feet to the true point of 
beginning; thence south 48 degrees 23 min- 
utes east 252.26 feet to a point; thence in a 
northeasterly direction 20 feet more or less to 
a point; thence north 51 degrees 43 minutes 
west 252 feet to a point; thence in a south- 
westerly direction to the true point of 
beginning. 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Beginning at corner numbered 5, Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874, Millsite; 

thence north 48 degrees 23 minutes west, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
13874, Climax Millsite 337.26 feet distant to 
the true point for corner numbered 6, Min- 
eral Survey Numbered 13874 and at the inter- 
section with line 5-6 Mineral Survey Num- 
bered 12354, Happy Valley Placer; 

thence south 51 degrees 43 minutes east, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
12354, Happy Valley Placer 337.83 feet distant 
to a point; 

thence south 41 degrees 37 minutes west, 
19.61 feet distant to corner numbered 5. 
Mineral Survey Numbered 13874, Climax Mill- 
site and place of beginning containing 0,15 
acres. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 1231 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby author- 
ized and directed to convey to W. F. Stover, 
Denver, Colorado, all right, title, and interest 
of the United States in and to a tract of land 
in the Grand Island Mining District, Boulder 
County, Colorado, more particularly de- 
scribed as follows: 

Beginning at corner numbered 5, Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874, Millsite; 

thence north 48 degrees 23 minutes west, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
18874, Climax Millsite 337.26 feet distant to 
the true point for corner numbered 6, Min- 
eral Survey Numbered 13874 and at the in- 
tersection with line 5-6, Mineral Survey 
Numbered 12354, Happy Valley Placer; 

thence south 51 degrees 43 minutes east, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
12354, Happy Valley Placer 337.83 feet distant 
to a point; 

thence south 41 degrees 37 minutes west, 
19.61 feet distant to corner numbered 5, 
Mineral Survey Numbered 13874, Climax 
Millsite and place of beginning containing 
0.15 acres, 

Sec. 2. The conveyance authorized by this 
Act shall be made upon payment of the fair 
market value of the land as of the effective 
date of this Act as determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior plus such sum as may be 
fixed by the Secretary to reimburse the 
United States for the administrative costs 
of the conveyance. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr, ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs be dis- 
charged from further consideration of 
H.R. 4861, as amended, which is identi- 
cal to S. 1231, and that the Senate pro- 
ceed immediately to its consideration. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Moss 
in the chair). Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs is discharged from further con- 
sideration of H.R. 4861, as amended. 

H.R. 4861 will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
4861) to convey lands in Boulder County, 
Colo., to W. F. Stover. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the House bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, H.R. 
4861 is a very simple bill. It provides 
for the sale—at fair market value—of a 
small, sliverlike piece of land on the 
Roosevelt National Forest in Colorado to 
Mr. W. F. Stover. The land totals 0.15 
of an acre. It is 19.6 feet wide at its 
base, and tapers to a point at 337 feet. 
Mr. Stover owns the land on each of the 
long sides, and by acquiring the land he 
will complete his ownership pattern. 

The land is of no particular use in the 
furtherance of the national forest pro- 
gram, nor is it required for any other 
Federal purpose. Its extremely small 
size has made the consummation of an 
exchange with the Forest Service difficult. 

Mr. Stover would not only be required 
to pay the fair market value of the land, 
but to also reimburse the United States 
for the administrative costs involved in 
the conveyance. This would include a 
minerals survey. 

The one amendment to the bill clari- 
fies the land description. 

Both the Senate and House Interior 
Committees are of the opinion that this 
small portion of land, located as it is be- 
tween privately owned parcels, should 
logically pass into private ownership as 
it is of no particular benefit to the For- 
est Service and its disposal could well 
eliminate administrative problems. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all after the enacting clause in 
H.R. 4861 be stricken, and that the text 
of S. 1231, as amended, be substituted in 
lieu thereof. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment of 
the amendment. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the action of the 
Senate in passing S. 1231 be vacated and 
the bill indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I thank 
my colleagues for granting this indul- 
gence tome. This is a small matter, but 
it is, of course, very important to Mr. 
Stover. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 14929) to promote 
international trade in agricultural com- 
modities, to combat hunger and malnu- 
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trition, to further economic development, 
and for other purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I say to 
the Senator from Louisiana that I sup- 
port the objectives of the pending bill, 
for the objectives of the bill, in my judg- 
ment, are not only humanitarian in their 
soundness, but I think the objectives of 
the bill also represent a sound national 
policy for our country. 

As the amendments that I expect to 
offer during the afternoon will point out, 
I think that there is a great need for 
procedural changes in the bill. My over- 
all objections to the procedural provisions 
of the bill are the same as those of the 
Senator from Arkansas. I think that 
the bill is an invasion of foreign policy 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I do not think that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should be given the policy- 
making powers that are given to him in 
the bill. I shall describe this in some 
detail later today. 

I want the Recorp to leave no room 
for doubt that I certainly think that food 
should be made available within our ca- 
pacity and ability to make it available 
to alleviate not only starvation but also 
serious shortages of food from time to 
time in various countries. The very 
presence of a serious shortage of food 
creates a domestic disjointure in numer- 
ous ways in the economy of any country. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT] is quite right in the thrust of 
his argument that the pending bill in 
its broad wording gives to the Secretary 
of Agriculture extensive authority in the 
field of foreign policy in respect to mak- 
ing foreign policy. 

I have spoken out against the Secre- 
tary of Defense making foreign policy. 
In fact, I have been known to say on the 
floor of the Senate that, in my opinion, 
the Secretary of Defense has really be- 
come the Secretary of State more than 
Dean Rusk. I think that is a bad ad- 
ministrative procedure. I think that if 
we pass this bill in its present form, we 
should pass it for only a 1-year period. 
Otherwise, we will see a new foreign aid 
bureaucracy grow up that will operate 
this program with too little legislative 
guideline. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I point out that we 
have had considerable difference of opin- 
ion within the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, as we have here on the floor 
of the Senate, as to the period of time 
for authorization of the foreign aid bill, 
both economic and military. 

I have supported a 1-year authoriza- 
tion. I feel it is very important that the 
taxpayers of the United States be given 
the assurance that the Members of Con- 
gress that they elect will exercise an 
authorization surveillance over foreign 
aid in all of its forms once a year. 

I know of no more important service 
that we can perform for the American 
people than an annual surveillance. If 
we are to maintain this precious right 
of maintaining our separation of powers 
doctrine and of assuring the American 
people that three coordinate and coequal 
branches of Government is not a myth 
in the United States, but a living po- 
litical reality, we cannot very well justify 
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delegation to the executive branch of the 
Government of as much power as this bill 
grants to it over a period of 2 years. 

I therefore support the effort of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] 
to maintain this program on an annual 
basis. There is no reason for foreign aid 
in the form of agricultural commodities 
to be on a multiyear basis, and for for- 
eign aid in the form of munitions or 
other manufactured goods to be on a 
multiyear basis. 

Congress must and should maintain an 
annual review of all of these foreign aid 
programs. Billions of American tax- 
payer dollars are involved. We have al- 
ready, since 1946, in our expenditure of 
over $16 billion of foreign aid wasted 
many billions of dollars. Of course, 
there never has been an answer to me, 
because there cannot be an answer to me, 
in regard to the waste and inefficiency 
and corruption in American foreign aid 
in many parts of the world. 

My statements are based upon the find- 
ings of the Comptroller General of the 
United States. The sad thing is that in 
spite of the finding of the Comptroller 
General of the United States the John- 
son administration has done practically 
nothing to eliminate the waste, ineffi- 
ciency, and corruption caused by foreign 
aid as found by the Comptroller General 
of the United States. Of course, the 
Comptroller General is our officer. He is 
our official agent. 

I have learned something from my de- 
tailed study of the mass of reports of the 
Comptroller General in each year on the 
foreign aid debate. I have brought them 
to my desk from the safe in the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

The American Government, not too 
slowly, but steadily and progressively, 
is moving into a form of government by 
executive supremacy, a government hav- 
ing an all-powerful President. I say, 
respectfully, that Congress, time and 
time again, has been subservient to the 
President, whereas our constitutional 
fathers established a system of govern- 
ment having three branches, judicial, 
legislative, and executive, each on a par 
with and each having checks upon the 
other two. Congress, year after year, is 
abdicating more and more of its legisla- 
tive checks. 

That is why I have discussed these re- 
ports of the Comptroller General and 
have finally obtained from him a ruling 
that if I read the titles of them, I would 
not violate secrecy. The titles of the 
reports are bad enough. They telegraph 
to the readers of the titles the basic find- 
ings of the reports concerning the waste, 
the inefficiency, and the cause of cor- 
ruption in the administration of Amer- 
ica’s foreign aid program. 

Since 1946, more than $116 billion has 
been taken from the taxpayers for a 
foreign aid program that has succeeded, 
in large measure, in not making friends 
for us around the world, but enemies or 
people who distrust us, We have not 
been able to buy friendship with dollars, 
and we never shall. 

So the senior Senator from Oregon 
has looked with great worry upon the 
growing trend in Congress to extend the 
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periods of authorizations for such pro- 
grams. If we authorize them for more 
than 1 year, we shall lose a check. 

Next year, as the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] reminded us 
yesterday, there will be a new Congress. 
I happen to think that after the election 
in November we will find a number of 
lame ducks in this Congress. I hope so, 
for it is a blessing sorely to be desired. 
But that is up to the people. 

But one thing is perfectly clear to my 
mind, and that is that we should not 
pass a bill this afternoon or tomorrow, 
or whenever we pass it, that provides for 
more than a 1-year authorization; be- 
cause I think that the new Congress, 
with its new Members, whatever that 
percentage may be, ought to have the 
opportunity to reauthorize a program of 
food for peace. 

So I support the Senator from Arkan- 
sas in connection with his desire in his 
amendment to limit the authorization to 
1 year; and I repeat that, in my judg- 
ment, Congress should maintain annual 
review of all these foreign aid programs. 
NEW DEPARTURE IN FOOD FOR PEACE WILL CRE- 

ATE NEW DEMANDS UPON US 

This is not a surplus disposal program 
any more. We are now going into the 
business of contracting with farmers to 
raise food and fiber to give away abroad, 
just as AID contracts with manufactur- 
ing concerns to produce for foreign use 
at the expense of the taxpayer. 

In one respect, it is more urgent that 
Congress maintain tight control over this 
area of aid than over any other. 

It is a far-reaching and in some ways 
a frightening element being added to 
US. foreign policy when we undertake 
to feed the growing numbers of people 
in the world who are unable to feed 
themselves. If our past experience with 
feeding the hungry and trying to help 
develop the undeveloped parts of the 
world is any guide, we must expect that 
the nations and the people receiving 
food under this program will not regard 
it as an assistance in development of 
their own food resources. They will come 
to regard it as their due from the United 
States. That is what is involved in this 
program, 

It is bad enough that some of the 
undeveloped nations have leaders who 
say that they are entitled by right to 
a certain percentage of the gross na- 
tional product of the United States to 
help deveiop their country. 

May I say as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Latin American Affairs, 
that we have run into this remarkable 
attitude in some of our discussions with 
Latin American leaders. Some of the 
conferences have developed a strong no- 
tion that they have a right to American 
foreign aid. Not only that, but that 
they also have a right to foreign aid 
based upon some ratio percentage of our 
national vroductivity. 

That is what happens, Mr. President, 
I fear, when we adopt foreign aid, as 
we have over the years, as loosely drawn 
as our foreign aid bills have been. We 
must make perfectly clear, if we are to 
adequately represent the American tax- 
payer, that contrary to what has been 
proposed by some representatives at for- 
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eign conferences and discussions, no 
country is entitled to a certain percent- 
age of the gross national product of the 
United States as a matter of right to 
help it develop its own economy. 

In fact, I would feel much better in 
supporting foreign aid at a much higher 
level if we could have a little greater 
evidence on the part of some of those 
countries that they are willing to help 
themselves. By helping themselves, I do 
not mean to help themselves to the 
wealth of the American taxpayer. I 
mean to help themselves by way of their 
own initiative in their own country, and 
the development of their own private en- 
terprises, rather than constantly letting 
things get into such a situation that 
they can appeal to our hearts, and then 
run to the United States for millions and 
millions of dollars of aid. 

Food is a daily necessity of life. Peo- 
ple can get along in a pastoral economy; 
they do not have to become industrial. 
But they cannot get along without food. 

Over the years past and now in years 
into the future, it is contemplated that 
we make ourselves—our farmers and our 
taxpayers—the world’s supplier of daily 
bread. 

I am worried about the implications of 
that for future generations of Americans. 
Iam even worried about it for the present 
generation. We are already hearing 
about impending food shortages that will 
threaten great areas of the world with 
starvation. I am for proceeding with a 
program that will enable us to play our 
part in meeting that demand. But in 
instances where an economic or military 
aid program could be suspended because 
the conditions were not met, the State 
Department has invariably found reasons 
for not suspending it. 

The day before yesterday, I read in a 
newspaper that the State Department is 
renewing economic aid to Argentina. 
There is no congressional check on that. 
In past legislation, other Senators and I 
tried to achieve a check that would pre- 
vent the administration from coming to 
the aid of military juntas, such as eco- 
nomic aid to Argentina, where we find 
tyranny being practiced, through suspen- 
sion of constitutionalism. 

Our country, in its shocking hypocrisy, 
talks about supporting freedom. The 
sad, ugly reality is that the United States, 
in too many places of the world, is sup- 
porting tyranny with the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars. 

To the taxpayers I say, again: Your 
only answer now is your ballots. If you 
continue to vote for people who support 
the supporting of tyranny and military 
juntas, then you have no one to blame 
but yourself, as this government contin- 
ues to change its form, as it is changing 
its form month in and month out, as 
more and more unchecked power is being 
vested in a supreme President of the 
United States. 

I do not propose to forget the history 
that I know, just because I walked into 
the political arena. I repeat again, be- 
cause it must be said over and over again, 
that the executive branch of any govern- 
ment cannot be vested with supreme 
power and have freedom left for the peo- 
ple. I do not care whether that form of 
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government involves a President of the 
United States, or a Communist dictator, 
or a fascist dictator, or a military junta 
clique such as there is in Argentina to- 
day—and we are pouring American aid 
into Argentina. I am talking about the 
precious abstract principle of free gov- 
ernment. Pages of history can produce 
no rebuttal to my argument. No people 
have ever lived under a supreme execu- 
tive branch of government and been free. 

I have protested month in and month 
out during my 21 years of service in this 
body that Congress has for years been 
abdicating more and more of its consti- 
tutional checks to the executive branch 
of government. Oh, I know. Argue as 
I argue, and the unthinking raise ques- 
tions as to whether I am a loyal citizen. 
I am an ultraconservative when it comes 
to matters of political governmental 
form, because these forms, these pro- 
cedures, to the extent that we implement 
them, determine whether we will remain 
free. 

I raise again my objection to the bill 
because I think a 2-year authorization 
period is too long. We should check the 
President next year with a new Congress. 
The President should be required to come 
before us year after year after year for 
a renewal of authorization in the field of 
foreign aid because foreign aid is foreign 
policy. The bill is pregnant with foreign 
policy. The Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr, FULBRIGHT] is right when he pro- 
poses but a 1-year authorization. 

From the standpoint of future gener- 
ations of Americans, I am worried about 
the implications of the food understand- 
ing that we make in the bill under more 
than a l-year authorization. As I 
have said, we are already hearing about 
impending food shortages that will 
threaten large areas of the world with 
starvation. I favor proceeding with a 
program that will enable us to play our 
part in meeting that demand. But in 
instances where an economic or military 
aid program could be suspended because 
the conditions were not met, the State 
Department has invariably found rea- 
sons for not suspending it. Think how 
impossible it would be to expect the State 
Department to suspend food for peace in 
India, for example, if India should fail to 
go through with the changes in her do- 
mestic economy she has pledged herself 
to, as part of her food agreement with us. 

If we have a multiyear authorization, it 
will not be long before every country in 
the world will take it for granted that 
the food will be forthcoming from the 
United States whether or not they com- 
ply with the requirements. They will 
expect American taxpayers to furnish 
them with food simply because we would 
look bad if we did not. 

That is what frightens me about this 
program. We are undertaking a pledge 
to keep the world in food and fiber. 
That, at least, is what the administra- 
tion wants in this program. When the 
population explosion now underway has 
increased the hungry mouths of the 
world by the millions and hundreds of 
millions, are the American people going 
to have to meet their food requirements 
at a rising cost, on the pain of gaining 
the enmity of billions of people if we do 
not? 
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Population control and local develop- 
ment of resources is the only thing that 
is going to save country after country in 
the world from starvation in the future. 
It is not going to be American food. But 
we can easily find ourselves promising to 
feed the world, and leading the world to 
expect us to feed it. 

Let us not forget that we now have 
only 6 percent of the population of the 
world. As we get the numerous patriotic 
appeals these days, appeals which wave 
the flag into tatters, as to what we 
should do to force our will upon the 
world, whether people want to accept 
our will or not, I would have my Govern- 
ment remember that we are but 6 per- 
cent of the population of the world. In 
my opinion, if we continue our military 
policy of seeking to dominate the world, 
or any segment of the world that will 
not bend its knee to the dictates of the 
United States, in not too many years we 
shall find ourselves so isolated that we 
will stand alone on most of the great 
foreign policy issues that confront us. 

In my judgment, there is not a historic 
possibility that any country, including 
the United States, can set itself up as an 
imperialistic determiner of the policies 
of other countries that disagree with it. 

The Johnson foreign policy in Vietnam 
is based on a unilateral program of “ac- 
cept our policy, or else.“ With respect 
to the semantic discussion that we are 
willing to negotiate, we are willing to 
negotiate if there is first a surrender. 
Our Government talks about being per- 
fectly willing to negotiate with our ene- 
mies, but on the basis of the major prem- 
ise that there be two Vietnams. Who 
are we to dictate to Asia that there shall 
be two Vietnams? It was we who created 
the two Vietnams, in violation of the 
1954 agreement. 

South Vietnam was created by the 
United States. It is a U.S. puppet. It 
did not exist until we took out of exile a 
South Vietnamese exile in New York 
City and Washington, D.C., who did not 
even fight the French. 

We took him into South Vietnam. We 
financed him. We militarized him. We 
set up the government. That is the his- 
tory of the United States in South Viet- 
nam. We turned the 17th parallel from 
a military demarcation line into a polit- 
ical demarcation line, in open violation 
of the Geneva accords. 

This Government has never told the 
American people about the findings of 
the International Control Commission 
regarding our Geneva accords violations. 

Why does our Government not tell the 
American people? 

Because it would shock them into a 
realization that the whole policy it has 
been following in Vietnam is one of uni- 
lateral dictation. That is why the United 
States is already isolated around the 
world so far as support for its policy is 
concerned. 

This is an example of executive su- 
premacy which I have been pointing out 
so many times. Whenever I see the vest- 
ing of more and more power in the ex- 
ecutive branch and relinquishing the 
constant checking process by Congress, 
I object. 
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Thus, I support the Senator from 
Arkansas in his proposal to limit the 
pending bill to a 1-year authorization. 

Iam absolutely opposed to turning over 
any such program to administrators for 5 
years, or 2 years. The bill does not set- 
tle the issue of who is to run it. In my 
opinion, the evidence shows that in the 
past the State Department has made the 
decisions as to which countries shall re- 
ceive assistance under food for peace, 
and how much. The State Department 
makes the effective determinations. 
Whenever this authority is given to the 
State Department for any aid program, 
we can be sure that it will extend aid as 
a routine matter. The State Department 
does not believe in conditions for aid, or 
in receiving countries meeting the con- 
ditions. When prescribed conditions have 
not been met, they have simply been 
changed. The history of the aid pro- 
gram as administered by the State De- 
partment, including food for peace, indi- 
cates that it believes the flow of goods is 
desirable in itself, irrespective of what 
becomes of it in the recipient country. 

We have a whole generation of pro- 
fessional diplomats who believe that giv- 
ing away goods is a part of diplomatic 
relations with a country. They think 
that extension of aid is the same as in- 
fluencing the foreign policy of the re- 
cipient. One wonders what they would 
do for diplomacy if there were no money 
program for them to preside over. 

We never will have a foreign assist- 
ance program through food or anything 
else that will produce progress in the re- 
ceiving countries so long as it is run on 
the basis that our aid programs are now 
run. 

They are, after all, not for the benefit 
of the recipient, but for the benefit of 
American foreign policy. They are a 
foothold for armies of economic assist- 
ance officials and military aid officials. 
In the words of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee, foreign aid gives us a 
means of dealing with situations that 
may arise in a foreign country. That is 
what food for peace has been, too, and 
that is what it will be in the future, no 
matter whether it is under the nominal 
jurisdiction of the Secretary of State or 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

In my opinion, the only meaningful 
control over food for peace can be the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. President, that is why calling for 
a 1-year authorization in the Fulbright 
amendment is desirable. 

If I may have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, that concludes my 
argument in support of the Fulbright 
amendment, provided we can get a quo- 
rum for that short time, in order to get 
the yeas and nays ordered—and I want 
the yeas and nays ordered on the pend- 
ing amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I re- 
gret that my good friend from Oregon 
did not speak as eloquently 5 or 6 years 
ago against foreign aid as he is now 
speaking. 

Mr. MORSE. I was only a student 
then. I learned from the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator from 
Oregon well knows, for the past 17 to 18 
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years I led the fight on the floor of the 
Senate in order to put some common- 
sense into the operations of our foreign 
aid programs. Somehow, however, I 
could not get many Senators to agree 
with me. I am glad that the Senator 
from Oregon has stated he is for the 
pending bill in principle, but that he 
objects to the provision that the act 
should be extended for 2 years. 

Let me say to my good friend from 
Oregon that the pending bill does not 
lend itself to a 1-year limitation for the 
simple reason that domestic production 
decision cannot be made for 1 year only. 
It takes at least 2 years for that to be 
done. 

For instance, a few weeks ago, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture increased wheat 
production by 30 percent. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will not know the 
results of that decision by way of pro- 
duction until the fall of next year when 
the wheat is being gathered. 

The Secretary of Agriculture increased 
the production of rice by 10 percent last 
year and the results of that increase 
will not be known until the end of this 
crop year. 

On the other hand, we have a new 
approach in the food-for-peace program 
as it now exists under present law. The 
thrust under the 1954 act was to rid our- 
selves of surpluses. Our representatives 
abroad, who negotiated the agreements, 
made no demands on foreign countries 
which may have been in our best in- 
terests. Their idea was to get rid of 
wheat, to get rid of corn and other com- 
modities because of their cost to us by 
way of storage. 

The pending bill envisions the expend- 
iture of a fair share of our productive 
bounty. In any contracts which will be 
made after December 31 of this year, we 
are insisting that the recipient country 
do certain desirable things in order to be 
able to obtain the help. 

I am sure that it will be very difficult 
to obtain agreement from a country to do 
certain things to increase its own food 
production if the bill is enacted to pro- 
vide for only 1 year. It might have been 
better to extend it more than 2 years, but 
since the House had agreed to a 2-year 
period, the Senate Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry followed suit, and it 
is my belief that that length of time is 
short enough. 

It would seem to me that is the only 
way we can find out whether the bill will 
be administered as anticipated and that 
the results we expect will be forthcom- 
ing. 

Under the pending bill, the President 
would have the right to cancel any agree- 
ment immediately, should the receiving 
country fail to perform in accordance 
with an agreement which would have 
been previously entered into by our Gov- 
ernment and the receiving country. 

Mr. President, I have listened with a 
great deal of interest to what the Sena- 
tor from Oregon stated about the foreign 
policy involved in this bill. I am sure 
all of us realize our foreign policy maker 
is not the Congress; it is not the Secre- 
tary of State; but it is the President of 
the United States. The President would 
have the power to delegate any member 
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of his Cabinet to represent him in ne- 
gotiating agreements for the distribu- 
tion of food to needy countries. 

Since this bill has provisions in it that 
can be better administered through the 
Department of Agriculture, it was the 
belief of the committee that the adminis- 
tration of it should be placed with the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Irrespective of whether or not we put 
it under the Department of Agriculture 
or the Department of State, the Presi- 
dent would be the one to direct what 
should be done and to enter into any 
agreements with countries that would be 
entitled to aid from us. 

I am not going to go into details, but 
I am sure any member of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry can well re- 
member the great difficulties that the 
Department of Agriculture had when we 
had these surpluses because of the fact 
that the Secretary of State would not 
cooperate with us. We had extensive 
hearings in 1955 shortly after Public Law 
480 was passed. We found that the State 
Department was not interested in using 
our surplus agricultural commodities for 
the purposes of Public Law 480 at that 
time. To correct the situation I intro- 
duced a bill together with most of the 
members of the committee and several 
other Senators. That was S. 2253 of the 
84th Congress. That bill centered pri- 
mary authority in the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. That was its purpose and it was 
passed by the Senate. There have been 
several attempts to change it, but Con- 
gress has resisted them, and this has been 
the law since 1955. 

Even with this provision in the law, we 
have had many problems presented to 
the committee because the Secretary of 
State oftentimes preferred that we give 
dollar aid and let the aided countries 
buy their commodities elsewhere, instead 
of using our surplus commodities to pro- 
vide aid. On many occasions objection 
was urged that if the food were sent to 
the foreign country, it would put out of 
balance the production of food in that 
country or other countries. As a result, 
I am sure we missed many sales we could 
have made for cash or under favorable 
terms, as well as missing many oppor- 
tunities to use surplus commodities in 
lieu of dollars. 

I am not going to elaborate the case 
for the bill, but I am hopeful that the 
Senate will vote down the Fulbright 
amendment, because, I repeat, this bill 
does not lend itself to a 1-year extension. 
It should be at least 2 years. That is be- 
cause domestic production decisions can- 
not be carried out in less than 2 years. 
For those reasons I am sure the Senate 
will vote down the Fulbright amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I, too, 
oppose the Fulbright ainendment. How- 
ever, I have listened with a great deal of 
interest, and always with pleasure, to the 
comments of the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], who is al- 
ways interesting and persuasive. 

It seems to me, however, certain things 
in this whole picture have been over- 
looked by him. 

One thing he does not overlook. He 
began by. stating he realized that this 
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country was undertaking to continue to 
furnish food to starving and hungry peo- 
ple around the world. I think I read 
into what he said, the additional state- 
ment that nothing so creates a cradle for 
communism like hunger and deprivation 
for people who are underprivileged and 
underfed. He recognized, as the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] yester- 
day recognized, that we are under the 
duty to help those people. I think every 
Senator understands that when we were 
“shoveling” surplus food to the rest of 
the world, we were not doing as hard a 
thing as under this bill. We have got- 
ten rid of our surpluses. We are lucky 
that we have done it. The committee, 
headed by the distinguished Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], has 
played a great part in getting rid of the 
surpluses. 

As the only great country in the world 
able to do so, we have the duty not only 
to prevent people from starving, but, to 
achieve the peace objective, we must also 
put back into production some of the 60 
million acres which were taken out of 
production in the various legislative acts 
passed in the last several years. 

Mr. President, 60 million acres is a lot 
of land. I have figured out, at my desk, 
that it amounts to nearly 94,000 square 
miles of land. My own State of Florida 
has some 58,000 square miles. So that 
amount of acreage is as much as the area 
of Florida plus another half. It is that 
much in tillable acres which we have re- 
tired from production in order to get rid 
of surpluses. 

Now we are asked by the only depart- 
ment which has the facts, which has con- 
trolled this process, to put back into pro- 
duction the additional acreages to meet 
our needs from year to year. 

We are not without some experience in 
this field, because, as the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] just explained, 
the Secretary of Agriculture has sought 
to step up the production of wheat in 
two increments of 15 percent, or a total 
of 30 percent. 

I have talked with officials in tF- C2- 
partment of Agriculture. They do not 
believe that anything like that total 
amount will be put back into production. 
What is the reason? The reason is that 
no assurance is given to the farmers, 
who have been diverting their acres and 
putting them into grasslands or other 
uses, that it will be continued for more 
than 1 year. A farmer, for example, who 
had diverted his acreage to pasture, 
would not be willing to produce on those 
acres not knowing whether he would be 
able to depend next year on the Govern- 
ment. It has been difficult getting the 
farmers to react to a l-year program. 
With the provision in the bill, we wouid 
have 1 additional year. Present action 
is limited to wheat and rice and will be 
only partially applicable to new produc- 
tion. As to how much will be produced, 
no man knows, and no man will know 
until we get further along in the year. 
But we know, from what the Department 
of Agriculture tells us, it is going to be 
much less than the added amounts which 
the Secretary would like to have, but for 
which he could not give more than 1 
year's assurance under his authority. 
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I think the Senator from Oregon men- 
tioned the fact that Congress has been 
frequently subservient to the Executiv-. 
I recognize that. I think I have been 
heard just as often in opposition to such 
subserviency as has any Member on the 
floor and by my votes have shown that 
feeling. 

That feeling does not exist with re- 
spect to this legislation. In the first 
place, the administration asked for a 5- 
year program, but this is a 2-year pro- 
gram. 

In the next place, the administration 
asked for a much larger program, and 
we reduced it to a figure which we 
thought was in accord with the need. 
I hope that experience will show our es- 
timate to be more nearly right than the 
sizably larger program which the Presi- 
dent suggested. 

We deliberately fixed the 2-year pro- 
gram, because we think that is the mini- 
mum period of time under which farmers 
who have been proceeding under the land 
diversion and retirement program will be 
willing tc bring the diverted or retired 
acreage, or part of it, back into produc- 
tion so as to take part in this particular 
program. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that this will not be the most highly 
profitable use to which that land could 
be put. For instance, in the wheat fields, 
this does not step up the man’s wheat 
certificates for domestic use at all, be- 
cause his domestic certification of wheat 
depends upon what is needed for the do- 
mestic market. This additional wheat 
which he is asked to produce is at the 
secondary level of price, the secondary 
level of return to him. 

The committee felt that 2 years was 
the minimum period which would permit 
the really sound functioning of this pro- 
gram. The committee certainly does not 
claim knowledge of everything, nor claim 
to be allwise, but we do think we know 
that a l-year program would not meet 
with the response which is necessary to 
fulfill this need. That is the reason why 
we have provided a 2-year program— 
which, by the way, conforms to the same 
decision that was made in the House, 
which itself was not subservient to the 
Executive, but decided upon a 2-year 
program rather than a 5-year program. 

Mr. President, certain commodities are 
very vitally involved. One is wheat, 
which has been mentioned. It is the 
staff of life in a large part of the earth. 
I think I have made sufficient mention 
of that already. Another is rice, which 
in other parts of this earth is the staff 
of life; and we propose to supply more 
rice to those nations which are used to 
relying upon that crop for their princi- 
pal diet. 

In connection with what was said by 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee, the Senator from Louisiana (Mr. 
ELLENDER], about the attitude of the 
State Department, I remember a few 
years ago, in operations under Public 
Law 480, when we had a terrible time 
with the State Department over their 
arguments as to whether white rice or 
yellow rice be supplied to Japan. They 
wanted to supply Japan with the kind of 
rice that Japan did not want; and we 
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wanted to supply Japan, of course, with 
the rice that it did want. There was 
plenty of it. There was a regional dif- 
ference involved, as to what region pro- 
duced white rice and which produced 
yellow rice. I do not know that the State 
Department was playing politics, but I 
do know that it took a very unreasonable 
and impractical attitude, and did not 
propose to supply to the Japanese, who 
were crying for rice to feed their people, 
the type of rice which we had in abun- 
dance and overabundance, but which the 
State Department thought should not 
be supplied to Japan, but should be sup- 
plied another kind instead. That is, I 
think, one of the arguments why the 
Department of Agriculture should have 
a very important voice in this whole 
program. 

Mr. President, my feeling is that this 
bill has been studied very carefully. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me just long enough for 
me to ask for a rollcall vote on the Ful- 
bright amendment? 

Mr.HOLLAND. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the Fulbright 
amendment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. So, Mr. President, 
this bill is for the minimum period of 
time which our committee, with some 
knowledge and some experience in the 
field, and relying on the Department 
which has even greater experience in the 
field, decided was the minimum time in 
which this program could work out. 

Mr. President, I shall. not dwell in 
greater detail on this matter. The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana yes- 
terday pointed out many practicalities 
embraced in this bill that have not ex- 
isted heretofore—such, for instance, as 
the right to use 25 percent of soft cur- 
rency for sale to our tourists, in the ef- 
fort to reduce the balance-of-payments 
problem; and such as giving more money 
and greater prominence to the farmer- 
to-farmer program, believing that our 
farmers going from this country to un- 
derdeveloped countries could not only 
check with considerable knowledge on 
whether those countries were really 
building their agricultural production to 
greater heights, but also could convey 
both good will and good information as 
to the production of some crops which 
were important. 

We have added item after item of the 
type of those two—time forbids going 
into them in greater detail—which I hope 
will make the program more practicable. 

To sum up the matter, we have made 
the whole program answerable to the 
domestic problem. It can be called off at 
any time; and every agreement will have 
to provide that whenever there is found 
insufficient carryover from year to year 
to supply our own domestic needs and to 
supply our export market, at that time 
the program can be stopped by our ex- 
ecutive. Because, after all, our own 
problems do have to come first; and even 
those who will be receiving our grain, our 
soybeans, and other products, which they 
very badly need and which will mean so 
much to them, realize that we are only 
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exercising good commonsense in putting 
our own needs first. i 

Mr. President, in closing, I merely 
wish to say that I do not see any reason- 
able way for this program to be admin- 
istered other than to have it adminis- 
tered under the Secretary of Agriculture; 
because time after time, in the bill and 
in the report, there is accentuated the 
fact that before the program can be ini- 
tiated and before it can be continued 
after it has been initiated, there must be 
considered and favorably determined 
these questions of our domestic supply 
and the like. 

I quote, for instance, from the bottom 
of page 21 of the report—there are nu- 
merous other pertinent statements, both 
in the bill and in the report, but I shall 
quote only these few words: 

The new dimensions of self-help and use 
of nonsurplus commodities add to the im- 
portance of the principle expressed in section 
401 of this bill—that principle which assigns 
to the Secretary of Agriculture the responsi- 
bility for determining “the agricultural com- 
modities and quantities thereof available for 
disposition under this act, and the commodi- 
ties and quantities thereof which may be 
poe in the negotiations with each coun- 

ry.” 

There is cnly one place where those 
determinations have to be made under 
present law. There is only one place 
where they conceivably can be made with 
accuracy, because there is no other office 
that has the detailed information and 
experience to enable it to make them. 
It seemed to our committee that it was a 
wholesome thing to have this program 
all in one place, and to have the Seere- 
tary of Agriculture determine not only 
those questions which have to do with 
production—that is, what commodities 
should be produced and in what amounts, 
and when they could be made available 
and in what amounts—but also whether 
those amounts continued to be adequate, 
because he could insist on the programs 
being called off if at any time they were 
inadequate. 

So our committee decided—and I am 
still strongly of the opinion that we were 
right in that decision—that the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, having those most 
important aspects of this program under 
his jurisdiction, and necessarily so, 
should be given more plenary control 
of the whole program than had been 
possible heretofore. 

We have not been too happy about 
the manner in which the Department of 
State has handled many parts of the 
program. I have mentioned the rice pro- 
gram for Japan, which is just one of 
several incidents I could relate. 

It is my feeling that the bill provides 
for the shortest minimum time and that 
the amendment of the Senator from 
Arkansas should be rejected. In general, 
the bill is soundly drawn and places the 
responsibility in the place it should be. 

Mr. President, I hope that the amend- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Arkansas is rejected. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES AND THE 
MORTGAGE MONEY MARKET 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the great increase in jobs, income, 
and prosperity which this Nation has en- 
joyed for the past 6 years, has been made 
possible by a vast increase in the credit 
structure of America, both public and 
private. 

Not a long time ago, the credit facili- 
ties of this country were of concern to 
relatively few people—to the bankers 
and other lenders; to the industrialist 
who was expanding his capital plant, or 
increasing his operations; to the govern- 
mental agencies adding to the public fa- 
cilities, or providing services to the pub- 
lic in other ways; and to the relatively 
few individuals who were wealthy and 
in position to furnish the money market 
with cash. 

Today, the majority of our citizens 
deal almost daily with the money lenders 
in one form or another. The hallmark 
of the American system, especially in 
the eyes of those abroad, has become the 
use of credit to purchase the goods 
which our gigantic productive capacities 
pour out for our consumption. It is no 
longer just those who must have cash 
and capital to produce, as the farmers 
do, and the small service and manufac- 
turing establishments, although this de- 
velopment itself is one of the important 
aspects of our economy: 

The vast majority of all the people are 
affected in their daily lives almost im- 
mediately when interest rates go up. 
Our total gross private debt has gone 
up from $337 billion at the end of 1952 
to about $993 billion at the end of 1965. 
The interest-bearing portion of that debt 
has increased roughly from $238 billion 
to $756 billion over the same period, and 
the cost of carrying this portion has gone 
up from $11 billion to $49 billion, an in- 
crease of $38 billion. These data are es- 
timated and additional details are shown 
in a tabulation which I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recor at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the cost of the excessive interest 
rates is more easily measured when ap- 
plied to the national debt. This debt 
has increased since 1952 by about 21 
percent, but the cost of carrying that 
debt has increased by about 107 percent. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a small chart illustrating the 
increase in the debt and the increase 
in the cost of carrying the national debt 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Increase in debt cost 
{In millions of dollars] 
NATIONAL DEBT 


i: ) 5) Rae ee Deemer eS oy ane eee de eee te 259, 843 
July 1966 (21-percent increase)... 314, 880 
CARRYING CHARGES (ANNUAL INTEREST COST) 
9233... T ee 6, 052 
July 1966 (107-percent increase) 12,520 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, taking into account the increase in 
the cost of carrying the State and local 
debts, we find that the burden of higher 
charges for our debts has gone up by 


ee Pek ae ra ee ee 
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almost $47 billion for 1965, over what it 
was in 1952. 

It is now much higher. For example, 
the annual interest charges on the na- 
tional debt went up another billion dol- 
lars from the average for 1965 to July 
1966. The data for the increase thus far 
in 1966 for the private debt are not avail- 
able, but it is certain that the costs have 
gone up a great deal more. 

This represents a shift in income from 
those less able to pay to those who are 
already wealthy. It is a redistribution 
of income in reverse, if you please, and 
it makes the fuss about the spending of 
the Great Society look like a tempest in 
a teapot. 

One competent source, about which 
I shall have more to say later, has put it 
in another way. The Conference on Eco- 
nomic Progress stated in 1964: 

If the prevalent monetary policy continues, 
the excess interest costs, during the seven 
years 1964-70 inclusive, are estimated as: 
27.3 billion dollars upon the Federal Budget, 
6.6 billion upon States and localities, 54.8 
billion upon private borrowers, for a grand 
total of 88.7 billion—an average of 12.7 bil- 
lion a year, and 15.4 billion in 1970 alone. 


Already we have seen that this fore- 
cast was not nearly pessimistic enough, 
but the correctness of the warning has 
certainly been proved. 

It is not just the added burden finan- 
cially, Mr. President, although that itself 
is bad enough, or that the burden falls 
most heavily upon those least able to bear 
it. As the money market has gotten 
tighter and the rates have gone higher, 
credit has become inaccessible to many 
people. 

The most spectacular aspect has been, 
of course, what happened to the mort- 
gage market in this country. Iam aware 
of the legislation just passed by the Con- 
gress which represents an attempt par- 
tially to relieve this particular situation, 
but I think it important to bear very 
much in mind what happened to pro- 
duce such pressures upon the Congress 
that it had to take some action. 

Interest rates for prime first mortgages 
were 4% percent in 1952, and at that 
rate a $10,000 mortgage under the Na- 
tional Housing Act over a 30-year term 
requires a total payment of $17,712. By 
early this year, the rate had climbed to 
5% percent, and the total payments on 
a similar mortgage were $21,024, an in- 
crease of about $3,300. 

And even if they do find someone who 
would lend them money under the Gov- 
ernment program, and they can find a 
big downpayment, they are not home 
yet because they must now deal with 
something called penalty points. This 
is nothing more than an effective if not 
an illegal increase in the interest rate; a 
device which makes nonsense of negoti- 
ating the rate of interest and the face 
amount of the mortgage note. 

This can be drastic. For, if the lender 
insists on eight penalty points,” as he 
frequently does, this has the effect of 
increasing the rate of interest by 1 
percent. When added to the one-half 
percent for the cost of the Government 
guarantee, the effective rate becomes 7½ 
percent. 
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On loans outside this program, rates 
have been paid as high as 8 percent, and 
the increase represented by that rate of 
interest on a similar mortgage is $26,415, 
or an increase of almost $9,000 over the 
cost in 1952. This is also more than 24% 
times the amount of the original mort- 
gage that the person would have to pay 
to buy such a home. 


August 30, 1966 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a tabulation, entitled “Com- 
parison of Monthly and Total Payments 
To Liquidate $10,000, 30-Year Mort- 
gage—1952 and 1962,” be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Comparison of monthly and lolal payments to liquidate a $10,000 30-year mortgage, 1952 


an 


d 1966 


Index, 1952-100] 


Monthly | Index Total Index 


Interest | Index 


payment payments payments 
1952 (based upon the 414-percent interest rate gen- 
erally prevailing for FHA loans) $49. 20 100 $17, 712 100 $7,712 100 
in 
(a) 584 percent (nominal FHA rate prevailing 
nes Apr. 11, 1908) e - 58. 40 119 21, 024 119 11, 024 143 


1 
(b) 614 percent (estimated effective FHA rate 
prevailing in early August, reflecting 
“noints system“) E N EA 
(e) 7 percent (rate on conventional mortgage 
prevailing in some southern and western 
areas, August 1966) 
(d) 8 percent (extreme rate prevailing on con- 
ventional mortgage in some western 
areas, August 1966)))))))4ͤ! 


63, 21 128 22, 750 128 12, 756 165 
66. 53 135 23, 051 135 13, 951 181 


73. 38 149 26, 417 149 16, 417 213 


Primary source: Federal Housing Administration, Amortization and Mortgage Insurance Premium Tables, 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the most serious effect in many 
ways upon the mortgage market was not 
even in the rate of interest—the money 
simply was not available to this market 
in the amounts needed, and there arose 
discrimination of many types as between 
the competing applicants for such funds 
as were available. 

Two of these effects were noted on the 
front page of the Wall Street Journal for 
last Friday, August 26, where it was 
stated that in some markets buyers were 
showing an understandable preference 
for homes with existing mortgages, but 
the right to refuse to accept assignment 
of the mortgages was being exercised 
ruthlessly by the holder. One real estate 
source was quoted as saying: 

Maybe 12 out of 100 home buyers who 
ask to assume existing mortgages currently 
get the bank's okay. A year ago if 50 people 
wanted it, 4944 would qualify and get it. 


The other point noted was that “tight 
money ‘has eliminated a lot of people 
from the market who only have $2,000 
or $3,000 for a downpayment.’ ” 

In other words, Mr. President, those 
who don’t have, can’t get” in the home 
mortgage market. 

Let us look for a moment, Mr. Presi- 
dent, at just who is getting the money 


available in the money market. Accord- 
ing to the latest figures from the Federal 
Reserve Board, borrowing by corporate 
businesses increased by more than $4 
billion on an annual rate as between the 
second quarter of 1965 and the second 
quarter of 1966, while household borrow- 
ing went down by more than $4 billion. 

Small business, or nonfarm noncorpo- 
rate business, as the Federal Reserve 
Board defines it, also went down by more 
than one-half billion dollars. 

Between these same two periods, total 
borrowing went up less than $1 billion. 

These figures from the official Federal 
Reserve Board data tell the story. There 
was very little more money available, but 
those in the most advantageous position 
even took funds away which ordinarily 
would have gone to households and small 
businesses. These data are from the 
Federal Reserve Board and a table is ap- 
pended to my remarks showing these 
matters in detail. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a tabulation illustrating in 
more detail just how some other sectors 
have suffered from the dominance of the 
big companies in the money market be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the tabula- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Comparative increases in consumer, auto, and home mortgage credit, compared with increases 
in corporate business borrowing, 1960-66 


[Seasonally adjusted] 


See footnotes at end of table. 


Net exten- Net increase 
sion of total | Net exten- in mortgages} Corporate 
consumer sion of auto on 1- to 4- business 
credit paper family borrowing * 
properties 
Millions of | Millions of Millions of | Millions of 
dollars dollars dollars dollars 
3, 588 , 270. 10, 400 11, 700 
8,013 3, 647 15, 400 20, 200 
724 348 2 15, 300 3 22, 600 
597 3 15, 800 3 22, 100 
549 208 #12, 500 426, 800 
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Comparative increases in consumer, aulo, and home mortgage credit, compared with increases 
in corporate business borrowing, 1960-66—Continued 


[Seasonally adjusted] 


42d 8 1966, at annual rate. ni 


$ Compoun: 
#24 quarter, 1965, to 2d quarter, 1966. 
7 4th quarter, 1965, to 2d quarter, 1966. 


sion of total | Net exten- | in mortgages! Corporate 


busi 


credit borrowing * 

Feces’ 4 P 11.5 
—24.2 +4186 
—15.6 47. 0 


Source: Council of Economic Advisers and Board of Governors, Federal Reserve. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as can easily be seen, new mort- 
gages have sharply declined, while both 
the net extension of consumer credit 
generally and net extension of automo- 
bile paper have been actually falling. 
This has been happening at the same 
time that loans to businesses were in- 
creasing at the astounding rate of almost 
35 percent over last year, for same peri- 
ods of this year. 

Let me also quote from Business Week 
for last Saturday, which was shown to 
me yesterday: 

Companies in general—and giant corpora- 
tions in particular—are the favorite custom- 
ers of the banks: they are the last to feel 
the effects of a credit pinch. The Commerce 
Department estimates that the nation’s 50 
largest companies do 30% of the nation’s 
capital spending; the largest 350 companies 
do 60%. 

* * * * * 

US. businessmen—whose spending plans 
are the ultimate target of the current move 
to restraint—have been just about the last 
people in the industrialized countries to feel 
the effects of the slow but steady tightening 
of credit, which began in earnest wnen the 
Fed raised the discount rate from 4% to 
4% % last December. 

The reason is simple: U.S. banks have done 
everything they could to accommodate the 
credit demands of their best customers. 
In addition, commercial banks have re- 
strained portfolio growth in every category 
except business loans. 

* . * * . 


Mr. President, let me add one addi- 
tional reason why these giant corpora- 
tions get the money when farmers or 
people who want to build homes or start 
a small business cannot get the money. 
When General Electric or A.T. & T. or 
I.T. & T. or RCA stand in line at Chase- 
Manhattan or at one of the other major 
New York banks to get their money, they 
often have a man on that board to see 
that they get their money. But the little 
fellow who wants to build a home, build 
some rental housing, or start a small 
business does not have a man on the 
board, and he often is not able to get 
the money. 

I quote further from Business Week: 

So far this year, the effect has been to 
allow the banks to increase massively their 
business loans outstanding, by $8.7 billion, 
from $68.4 billion in December to $77.1 bil- 
lion in July. At annual rates, business loans 
have increased at 21.8% this year, as against 


17.7% for 1965 as a whole. And in the past 
two months, a near frenzy of lending drove 
the annual business loan rate to 29.4% in 
June and 349% in July. That's why most 
business men have so far been able to shrug 
off the effects of tight money. 

> * * s > 

Moreover, prime-rate customers such as 
General Electric Co. and Bethlehem Steel, 
have placed king-sized orders for new cash. 
This means that instead of six or seven 
customers of a bank getting, say, $25 million, 
it all goes to one. 

The banking fraternity is in almost com- 
plete agreement that the only thing that can 
limit borrowing at this point is a further 
tightening in the availability of funds unless 
the government raises taxes or spends less. 

As it stands now, companies that haven't 
maintained good bank relations are out in 
the cold when it comes to new loans. And 
even corporations that are on good terms 
with their banks are finding that they can't 
get all the cash they need. 


With the evidence of the drastic in- 
crease in business loans, we really need 
look no further for one of our principal 
difficulties. As I announced last Satur- 
day, Mr. President, I have one proposal 
to make at this time. 

I will send to the desk at the conclu- 
sion of this speech an amendment to be 
proposed to H.R. 13103, the Foreign In- 
vestors Tax Act of 1966, and ask that it 
be printed, and that it be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This amend- 
ment would suspend for an indefinite 
period the investment credit under sec- 
tion 38 of the Internal Revenue Code, 
which provides a tax credit of 7 percent 
of the investment in capital improve- 
ments within the definition of this sec- 
tion, which is very broad and which has 
been used very extensively by corpora- 
tions. 

Mr. President, as one who supported 
the investment credit and helped to put 
in on the statute books, I applaud the 
measure as a magnificent weapon to do 
the job it was intended to do. It was one 
of the finest sections of the tax cut laws 
of 1962 and 1964 which spurred a slug- 
gish economy to an alltime high and 
kept it there. But now that the economy 
is overheated, with a substantial war on 
our hands, we must think in other terms. 
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It is upon the money market that the 
pressures are being exerted today, and 
the suspension of the investment credit 
will remove some of this pressure by in- 
creasing the cost to those businesses 
which are now making their plans for 
future expansion. I also hope that this 
measure will lead to a reduction in the 
high interest rates which the Federal 
Reserve Board has forced upon the 
Nation. 

Some members of this Board seem to 
consider their jobs to be like a Swiss or 
Austrian banker who is elected by no one 
and almost regards his job as hereditary. 
I sometimes wonder if some of the mem- 
bers do not really picture themselves to 
be running a European central bank 
instead of one of the most vital and sen- 
ene institutions of our democratic way 
of life. 

The interest rates under this adminis- 
tration are higher than at any time un- 
der the Hoover administration. The ex- 
cuse for this outrage has been that the 
Federal Reserve Board feels a responsi- 
bility to balance the economy by making 
money tight and interest rates high. 
Some members of the Board have been 
saying that Congress should help bal- 
ance the economy by raising taxes. 

The suspension of the investment 
credit is, of course, a tax increase, Its 
revenue impact is unimportant, however, 
compared to its reaction on the economy, 
through reducing some of the pressure 
on the money market. When this pres- 
sure is reduced, the Federal Reserve 
Board should proceed to force interest 
rates down so that homeowners and 
working people generally can borrow 
money on reasonable terms for everyday 
personal needs. 

Although I do not have support from 
within this administration officially, I 
am not alone in believing that it is a step 
in the right direction. 

It is my impression that this action is 
favored by Mr. Gardner Ackley, who was 
selected by President Johnson to be 
Chairman of his Council of Economic 
Advisers; by Dr. Walter Heller, who was 
the choice of President Kennedy for that 
position; by Dr. Arthur Burns, who was 
chosen for that post by President Eisen- 
hower; and I know that it is the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Leon Keyserling, who 
was Chairman of the Council under Pres- 
ident Truman. 

This is distinguished company, and I 
have no doubt that I shall be supported 
by other important voices in the course 
of the consideration of my proposal, 

Having mentioned the name of Leon 
Keyserling, Mr. President, I should like 
to take the time to refer to the Confer- 
ence on Economic Progress, of which or- 
ganization it is well known that his is the 
top brain of its staff. Others who serve 
as officers and who give some of their 
time to this organization include: 

Mr. 88 Meany, president of the 


Mr. Murray D. Lincoln, president of 
the Nationwide Mutual Insurance Co. 

Mr. Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the UAW. 

Mr. Abraham Feinberg, chairman of 
the board of Kayser-Roth Corp. 
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Mr. Thurman Arnold, former Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States. 

Quite early in the disastrous rounds of 
raising the interest rates, the Conference 
on Economic Progress issued this pam- 
phlet entitled, “The Toll of Rising In- 
terest Rates,” and it was a very pro- 
phetic publication. Let me cite a few 
quotations: 


But the Federal Reserve policy has im- 
posed scores of billions of dollars of rising 
interest costs upon private and public bor- 
rowers for no useful purposes, thus render- 
ing them less able to serve essential purposes. 
The policy has been fraught also with injus- 
tice, transferring these scores of billions in 
rising interest payments to those who should 
do without this unconscionable income sup- 
plementation. (page 2) 

The average annual expansion of the 
money supply by only 1.8 percent during the 
past eleven years has been probably less than 
half the rate of expansion required to float 
an adequate U.S. economic performance, In 
addition, the serious aggravation of income 
maldistribution by rising interest rates has 
contributed even more powerfully to our 
economic troubles, caused primarily by over- 
saving and overinvestment in the means of 
production, relative to expansion of private 
consumption and public demand for goods 
and services. (page 3) 

In some ways, the most serious burden of 
rising interest rates is imposed upon private 
borrowers. This is particularly distressing in 
an economic system devoted to enterprise 
and initiative. For these qualities of enter- 
prise and initiative mark business and per- 
sonal borrowers far more than those who 
lend money to them. (p. 11) 

Only the completely uninformed would say 
that this excess interest cost.. . has not 
really cost the nation and the people any- 
thing, on the ground that the larger interest 
payments by borrowers have meant equiva- 
lent gains for lenders: Any such argument is 
equivalent to asserting that it makes no dif- 
ference at all how national income is dis- 
tributed or redistributed, and that the delib- 
erate use of national economic policies to 
decrease the incomes of those who need help 
most in order to increase the income of those 
who have so much more is perfectly all right. 
(page 18) 

Many economists and other informed per- 
sons have been entirely right, when they 
pointed out the gross inconsistency between 
(a) the huge and deliberately contrived Fed- 
eral deficits involved in the recent tax reduc- 
tions, designed for the purpose of stimulat- 
ing employment and economic growth, and 
(b) the prevalent monetary policy, which 
works so severely against employment and 
economic growth. . . The regressive tax 
cuts, their limited stimulative value, and the 
doubtful value of deliberately undertaking 
additional billions of dollars of Federal def- 
icits in exchange for tax cuts of this type, 
should not be compounded by adding billions 
of dollars more to these Federal deficits, in 
the form of rising interest rates which are 
pernicious on all scores. We cannot now 
undo any part of the recently enacted tax 
legislation; but this is all the more reason 
why we need to undo promptly and dras- 
tically the prevalent monetary policy. (pages 
47 and 48) 


I should also like to read into the Rec- 
orp the remarkable statement issued last 
Sunday by former President Harry Tru- 
man. I am pleased indeed that he saw 
fit to reenter public discussion of this 
tremendously important subject. I 
agree wholeheartedly with his views. He 
said: 

In response to the many kind and warm 
messages, expressing concern about my re- 
cent illness, I am glad to report that I am 
making satisfactory progress and expect that 
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in the coming weeks I shall be able to resume 
my daily office routine. 

In the meantime, I have tried to keep up 
with the news of the world, as best I could. 
There was little comfort for me in what I 
read. 

There is a matter about which I am 80 
deeply concerned that I feel it has become 
Necessary for me to speak out. 

A drastic increase in interest rates has 
been imposed on the American economy. A 
warning is current that higher rates are yet 
to come. We are told that this action was 
necessary in order to forestall inflation. 

Of course, no one wants runaway inflation. 
But, I think it is fair to say that that kind 
of inflation is no longer possible in the 
United States. 

What is more likely to happen is that we 
will bring on a precipitous deflation, if we 
persist in high interest practices. The result 
could be a serious depression. 

These higher interest rates were in fact an 
added burden on all governments—Federal, 
state and local. The added interest costs 
end up as a further tax on the consumer. 

We know from long experience that a dras- 
tic rise in interest rates works a hardship on 
the consuming public. It only benefits the 
privileged few. 

We have had problems with the nation’s 
money management through many critical 
periods in our history. Measures had to be 
taken by the Government to correct recurring 
abuses. 

The nation’s monetary structure was re- 
organized to be administered in the public 
interest through the Federal Reserve System. 
I am led to ask: “Is it being so administered 
now? Is it in the true sense a Federal 
system?“ 

During my Administration, we faced a sim- 
ilar threat of an arbitrary raise in the rates 
of interest. This was at the time of the 
Korean conflict. 

I received notice of an impending move to 
confront the Government with a demand for 
higher interest rates of Treasury Bond issues, 
as well as certain other restrictive conditions, 
to be imposed by the Federal Reserve on the 
Treasury. 

This would have meant an imposition of an 
additional nonproductive tax burden on the 
public—and we rejected it. The Government 
prevailed. 

I, rarely, these days, take up my pen to 
make comment on matters which I am con- 
fident are receiving the concern and atten- 
tion of the Administration. But, I thought 
that this was a matter which had reached a 
point where it became necessary for me to 
speak. There is yet time to remedy the 
situation. 


Neither the President, the Congress, 
nor any other responsible group can 
longer pretend that the struggle in Viet- 
nam is less than real war. 

It is unfair to fight a war with fiscal 
and monetary policies which crucify the 
poor and the working people generally, 
while providing great bonanzas to those 
who are wealthy. 

Only today, one of my friends in busi- 
ness told me that he saw a reputable 
businessman signing a contract to bor- 
row money to build some apartment 
houses. The businessman was com- 
pelled to pay 8 percent interest with a 
10-percent discount. 

If this piece of mortgage paper were 
held to maturity, this would be the equiv- 
alent of 12%2-percent interest. If for 
some reason the businessman decided to 
pay it within a year, this would be the 
equivalent of up to 20 percent. 

To use my friend’s term, he said: 

Today's money market is made for shylocks 
who have money and no scruples. 
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Mr. President, there are even a great 
number of moneylenders who dislike 
what is happening today. The building 
and loan associations do not likeit. The 
small banks do not like it. Even some 
of the big banks do not like it. 

Unless and until we demonstrate that 
we are serious and determined, including 
the adoption of the right kinds of fis- 
cal and monetary policies, to see the 
tragic and brutal struggle in Vietnam 
through to a successful conclusion, there 
is no possibility of ever bringing it to an 
end. 

We should give serious consideration 
to moving rapidly in the same direction 
today that President Truman took in 
1950 when he had the Korean war con- 
fronting him. Some action should be 
taken to stop firms from raising prices 
while at the same time both their divi- 
dends and their undistributed profits are 
going up even higher. We should have 
standby controls on credits, wages, and 
prices. 

We should be selective about these 
matters, and I would be willing to be se- 
lective about the suspension of the in- 
vestment credit, If there are bottle- 
necks where encouragement is needed to 
acquire capital, let these bottlenecks be 
identified and leave the investment cred- 
it available for those purposes—or even 
increase it. 

The troop strength in Europe should 
be drastically reduced, and there should 
be more priorities both in the foreign 
aid program and in spending at home. 

Mr. President, there is an_ election 
coming up, but the Congress should have 
additional proposals from the adminis- 
tration about these problems. I, as one 
Senator, am prepared to stay here until 
we do something about them. 

What I am advocating here today is 
one important step in what should be- 
come a part of this Nation’s fiscal, 
monetary, and debt management policies. 

The Congress, and the tax-writing 
committees in particular, have reacted 
responsibly and cooperatively to the 
fiscal and debt management problems 
facing this Government. 

Unfortunately, both the President and 
the Congress have been pursuing a fiscal 
policy in one direction, while the Federal 
Reserve Board has been pursuing a 
monetary policy in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

We have been forced and we are still 
being forced to trim our sails and chart 
our course to fit a monetary policy which 
is based fundamentally on the desire of 
money lenders to increase the take, 
without providing any additional serv- 
ices. 

After former President Truman on 
Sunday spoke out strongly against the 
high interest rates which are victimizing 
over 90 percent of the people of this 
Nation, President Johnson stated that 
he favors lower interest rates, but that 
tight money is needed to restrain infla- 
tionary pressures. The Congress should 
provide the President with whatever 
laws and powers he needs to restrain 
inflationary pressures. The measure 
which I have introduced is one of them. 
Then the President should follow 
through to provide us with leadership to 
make the Federal Reserve Board, which 
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has been acting since December like the 
mischievous son of a rich man, act in 
the public interest for a change. 

The money lenders are quite correct in 
making the point that the Federal Re- 
serve Board is independent of the Presi- 
dent and that it does not report to him. 
However, it is not independent of the 
Congress. The powers of the Federal 
Reserve Board were vested under the 
Constitution in the Congress of the 
United States. By laws of the Congress, 
we delegated most of our powers over 
monetary matters to the Federal Re- 
serve. It is both our responsibility and 
our duty to tell this Board when it is not 
using those powers properly. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
the President can and will act when the 
situation requires it. He is getting a 
great deal of advice, much of it of a con- 
flicting nature—some of it well-inten- 
tioned and some of it based on greed and 
prejudice. 

It is my hope that the President will 
heed those sincere Americans such as 
Harry Truman and WRIGHT PATMAN 
whose interest is in doing what is best 
for 190 million people. To do otherwise 
will prove very costly to the Democrats 
in the November elections, even though 
it is Democrats and not Republicans 
who are speaking out against high inter- 
est rates and tight money. 

In the last analysis, it is the Presi- 
dent and his party which must bear the 
responsibility for what happens to this 
Nation. If the Nation prospers under 
policies calculated to bring social and 
economic justice to all of its people, our 
party will be one of the first benefactors. 
To pursue policies that reach an oppo- 
site result will in the end be disastrous 
for any administration that does so, even 
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if every member of the opposing party 
should concur in such conduct. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD at 
the conclusion of my remarks a chart 
and an explanation of the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibits 3 and 4.) 


EXHIBIT 1 


Estimated total and interest-bearing private 
debt, computed average interest rate, and 
excess monetary interest, 1952 and 1965 


{In billions of current dollars} 


1952 1965 
Computation of excess monetary in- 
terest paid: 
Total gross private debt 337. 1 902. 8 
Less non - interest-bearing debt- 
consumer debt ! -| 94 20. 0 
Corporate accounts payable ?__...| 35.4 97.0 
a Oe corporate short-term debt 5. 54.5 120, 2 
quals: 
Total interest-bearing private 
debt, end of year 7.8 755. 6 
Average total interest-bearing pri- 
vate debt, during year 225. 3 723.0 
Total interest paid on private debt . 11.2 40. 0 
Computed average monetary interest 
rate (percent 4. 97 6. 78 


Installment credit held by department, furniture, and 
household appliance stores and other retail outlets except 
automobile dealers, plus noninstallment charge accounts 
and service credit; data from Federal Reserve Bulletin. 

Total accounts payable of corporations except banks 
and trust companies and insurance carriers and agents. 
Data for 1952 based on Statistics of Income (IRS); 1965 
estimate is based primarily on SEC data. 

3 Corporate short-term debt other than notes and ac- 
counts payable; data from Office of Business Economics, 
Survey of Current Business. 

4 Monetary interest paid by private business, house- 
holds, and institutions from OBE less monetary interest 
not related to OBE private debt concept: interest and 
dividends on time and savings deposits by insured com- 
mercial banks, mutual sayings banks, and sayings and 
loan associations, 


Note.—Estimates for 1965 are preliminary, and for 
some components only rough approximations, 
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ExRITr 2 
AMENDMENT 780 


At the end of the bill insert the following 
new title: 

“TITLE Il.—SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT 
“Sec. 201, Suspension of investment credit. 

(a) In General.—Section 46(c) (relating 
to defintion of qualified investment) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(5) Suspension of  credit.—Notwith- 
standing any other provision of this subpart, 
the term ‘qualified investment’ shall not in- 
clude any amount with respect to section 38 
property placed in service during the suspen- 
sion period, other than section 38 property 
placed in service during such period 

“*(A) to the extent such property is at- 
tributable to construction, reconstruction, or 
erection by the taxpayer (i) before August 
30, 1966, or (ii) on or after August 30, 1966, 
and on or before December 31, 1966, pursu- 
ant to the terms of a binding contract as in 
effect on August 29, 1966; or 

„) which was acquired by the taxpayer 

(i) before August 30, 1966, or (ii) on or after 
August 30, 1966, and on or before December 
31, 1966, pursuant to the terms of a binding 
contract as in effect on August 29, 1966.’ 
For purposes of this paragraph the term 
“suspension period“ means the period be- 
ginning on August 30, 1966, and ending on 
the date of the repeal of this paragraph. 

“(b) Application of Unused credit carry- 
backs and carryovers.—Section 46 (b) (2) (re- 
lating to limitation on allowance of credit 
for carryback and carryover of unused credit) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new sentence: ‘For purposes of this 
paragraph, the amount of the credit allow- 
able under subsection (a) (1) shall be deter- 
mined as if subsection (c)(5) (relating to 
suspension of credit) had not been enacted.’ 

“(c) Effective date-—-The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
to taxable years ending on or after August 
30, 1966.” 


Net investment and net borrowing in credit markets—Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


[Billions of dollars) 
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Year totals 1964 
1964 1965 i III IV 

48.3 62.1 48.4 48.9 50.0 
49.5 58.1 57.9 40.2 51.1 
16.8 24.9 15.8 15.3 20.7 
13.5 20,2 18,1 12.6 15,6 

5.0 5.3 5.4 5.7 4.6 

6.2 7.2 8.0 5.9 5.8 
21.7 30.2 21.3 21.0 25.3 
19.7 27.4 26.2 18.6 21.4 
—.5 1.4 —1.0 —.5 —.1 

2.5 3.1 2.9 2.5 2.1 
27.1 30.5 28.2 28. 5 24.8 
27. 3 27. 6 28. 9 25.2 27. 6 


1965 

I II III IV 1 Ir 
61.0 58.4 62.1 67.1 71.1 69. 7 
55. 8 60. 5 55. 5 60.4 60.0 61.4 
25.0 22.6 24.1 28. 0 31.6 34.4 
17.5 22.6 18.6 22.1 24.2 26.8 
6.0 4.9 4.5 5.6 5.2 4.7 
7.2 7.7 6.8 7.0 6.6 7.1 
31.0 27.5 28. 6 33.5 36.8 39.0 
24.8 30, 4 25,4 29.0 30.8 33.9 
1,0 2.2 2.5 1.6 1.6 
3. 2.6 3.4 3.2 4.3 3.9 
29.9 29.9 31.3 31.1 32.7 29. 1 
27.6 27.6 26.7 28.1 24.9 23.5 


Norx. Net investment equals total outlays for fixed capital and inventory less capital consumption allowances. Includes consumer durables. 11/66 is estimated from 


preliminary information and is subject to early revision. 


EXHIBIT 4 
SUSPENSION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT—EXPLA- 
NATION OF AMENDMENT 


This amendment would suspend the in- 
vestment credit as of August 30, 1966, and 
continuing on through the date Congress 
subsequently fixes to terminate the suspen- 
sion. Under the amendment, taxpayers who 
have binding commitments to acquire assets 
for which the credit would be available are 
given until December 31, 1966 to actually ac- 


quire the property and get the credit. Prop- 
erty acquired after December 31, 1966, would 
be ineligible for the credit notwithstanding 
a prior binding commitment. 

Unused investment credits from prior 
years could be taken during the period the 
investment credit is suspended but only to 
the extent that they could be used if the 
credit had not been suspended. This means 
that a taxpayer will have to cut back on his 
current acquisitions if he wants to utilize 


his unused credits. This is particularly ap- 
propriate in the context in which the bill 
is introduced because it could free credit for 
other more desirable purposes. 


Mr. HARTKE subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I am very glad that my good 
friend, the chairman of the Finance 
Committee and the distinguished major- 
ity whip [Mr. Lone of Louisiana] has 
taken the floor to give such a dramatic 
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presentation of the increasingly im- 
balanced economic results of the present 
tight-money policy. I agree with him 
wholeheartedly in his analysis of the 
situation, even though I do not find the 
same virtue he does in the cure he 
proposes. 

Mr. President, just as escalation breeds 
escalation, so does inflation breed in- 
flation. The spiral involved in the 
economic phenomenon of rising living 
costs is one in which the higher steps 
depend upon those taken earlier. In that 
spiral, the development if high interest 
rates at seemingly stratospheric levels, 
levels which competent economists be- 
lieve may not yet have hit their ultimate 
peak, began with the action of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board of last December, at 
which time I was among those who saw 
this as a foreboding of the future. 

Senator Lone has correctly and very 
convincingly shown in his remarks the 
manner in which the burden falls most 
heavily upon the “small” individual, the 
little businessman and the ordinary 
citizen buying a home or paying for cars 
and household appliances on credit. In 
addition to the added direct cost of 
inflated interest rates, the felony is com- 
pounded by the price increases placed 
before the customer because the producer 
and the distributor find them necessary 
in order to offset their own higher in- 
terest rates. 

As the Senator from Louisiana has 
shown, the intention of the Federal 
Reserve Board to contract the economy 
in order to halt inflation by increasing 
interest rates has not had the desired 
effect, There has not been a contraction 
of the total, since the reduction in house- 
hold borrowing—$4 billion from the sec- 
ond quarter of 1965 to the second quar- 
ter of 1966—has been almost exactly off- 
set by the increase in corporate business 
borrowing. It will not do simply to shift 
these sums from one sector to another, 
if = are intent on achieving the intended 
goal. 

Yet that is the primary result of the 
deliberate high interest rate to date. 
Big business has not halted its borrowing 
because of the increase of rates, but there 
are signs that in at least some instances 
corporations have been scrambling for 
borrowed funds lest later they find the 
rates higher still and the availability 
even less. 

The ordinary citizen, the homeowner 
with a mortgage, the young couple about 
to enter the homebuying market if they 
can surmount the present obstacles, are 
those who are being penalized. We must 
indeed find a way, as President Truman 
has so clearly indicated, and as some of 
us have said repeatedly, to secure the 
present breach in our economy being 
torn ever wider by the high interest rates 
and scarce money policy now in effect. 

Since the Senator is chairman of the 
Finance Committee, I think his words of 
warning are highly in order, and I think 
his statement is one which the Senate 
should take to its bosom and which the 
country should look to with a great deal 
of interest in anticipation of future 
action. 

I am hopeful that we in the Finance 
Committee will act, and I am hopeful 


that the administration will change its 
present policies, which are heading this 
Nation toward economic chaos and 
trouble. 

I again commend the Senator from 
Louisiana. for his fine statement, and I 
am certain that he will continue to make 
his approach well known, not alone to 
this body, but to the administration as 
well. 

Mr. DODD subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I would like to commend our 

tinguished majority whip, Senator 
Lone, for the very excellent and pene- 
trating speech he made earlier today. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most signifi- 
cant domestic problems we face at the 
present time is that of the tightness of 
the money market. 

As Senator Lone pointed out, the very 
people and the very businesses that have 
been affected the most by our present 
monetary policy are those who can least 
afford it. 

People of modest means who want to 
purchase a home, and small businesses 
that need money for expansion are the 
ones who cannot get enough funds, and 
the Senator is absolutely correct when he 
advocates steps to make more money 
available. 

Larger businesses, on the other hand, 
are able to borrow as easily as they could 
before the money squeeze began earlier 
this year. 

I personally support Senator Lonc’s 
proposal to suspend indefinitely the in- 
vestment tax credit. 

And I do think that the able majority 
whip deserves our attention and our 
thanks for his expert thoughts on this 
difficult and somewhat controversial sub- 
ject. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate go 
into executive session to consider a nomi- 
nation on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works: 

Col. Crawford Young, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the California Debris 
Commission; 

Lt. Col, Frank C. Boerger, Corps of Engi- 
neers, to be a member of the California 
Debris Commission; 
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Thomas S. Francis, of Maryland, to be 
Federal Cochairman of the Upper Great 
Lakes Regional Commission; and 

Miles S. McKee, of Michigan, to be a mem- 
ber of the Advisory Board of the Saint 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Norman E. Taylor, and sundry other per- 
sons, for permanent appointment in the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration. 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Ivan L. Bennett, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology; and 

Harry R. Pauley, of West Virginia, and 
Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, to be 
members of the Federal Coal Mine Safety 
Board of Review. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

U. Alexis Johnson, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career ambas- 
sador, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary to Japan; 

John S. Hayes, of Maryland, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to 
Switzerland; 

Miss Carol C. Laise, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary to the Kingdom of Nepal; and 

Leo G. Cyr, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
Officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary to the Repub- 
lic of Rwanda. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
also report favorably from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations the following 
nominations which have previously ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
In order to save the expense of printing 
them on the Executive Calendar, I ask 
unanimous consent that they lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on 
the desk, are as follows: 

A. John Cope, Jr., of Washington, and 
sundry other persons, for appointment and 
promotion in the Foreign Service. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF COMMIT- 
TEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from the Committee on Armed 
Services I report favorably the following 
nominations: 

Lt. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, U.S. Air 
Force, to be senior Air Force member, 
Military Staff Committee, United Na- 
tions; 69 officers for promotion to gen- 
eral officer rank in the Army; 14 Marine 
Corps officers for appointment to rank of 
brigadier general and major general. I 
ask that these names be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar, are as fol- 
lows: 

Maj. Gen. Jonathan O. Seaman, U.S. Army, 
and Maj. Gen. Stanley R. Larsen, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army), to 
be assigned to positions of importance and 
responsibility designated by the President; 

William K. Jones, Raymond G. Davis, and 
Charies J. Quilter, for temporary appoint- 
ment in the Marine Corps; 
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George E. Dooley, and sundry other officers, 
for temporary appointment in the Marine 
Corps; 

Lt. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity (major general, 
Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, to be 
senior Air Force member, Military Staff Com- 
mittee, United Nations; and 

Col. Elvy Benton Roberts, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army), and sundry other officers, for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States, 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in addition, I report favorably the 
nominations of 1,483 officers for appoint- 
ment and promotion in the Army in the 
grade of colonel and below; 91 officers 
for appointment in the Navy in the grade 
of lieutenant commander and below; 
1,164 officers for appointment in the 
Marine Corps in the grade of captain and 
below; and 2,063 officers for appointment 
and promotion in the Air Force in the 
grade of colonel and below. Since these 
names have already appeared in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, I ask unanimous 
consent that they be ordered to lie on 
the Secretary’s desk for the information 
of any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations, ordered to lie on the 
desk, are as follows: 


Duane A. Aamodt, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Regular Air Force; 

Marsene E. Adkisson, for reappointment to 
the active list of the Regular Air Force, in 
the grade of lieutenant colonel, from the 
temporary disability retired list; 

Robert S. Demski, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Air 
Force; 

James J. Cortez, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States; 

Arthur L. Wilkins, for reappointment to 
the active list of the Regular Army of the 
United States, from the temporary disability 
retired list; 

Henry J. Armstrong, and sundry other per- 
sons, for appointment in the Regular Army; 

Walter H. Jones, and sundry other dis- 
tinguished military students, for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States; 

Edward C. Schriber, and Hans W. Lind- 
holm, for temporary appointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

Charles B. Armstrong, Jr., and sundry other 
officers, for temporary appointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

Sergei F. Pron, and sundry other enlisted 
personnel, to be ensigns in the Navy; 

Leslie G. Kappel (Naval Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps candidate), for permanent 
assignment in the Navy; 

Melvin Ervin, Jr. (civilian college gradu- 
ate), for permanent assignment in the Navy; 

Roger E. Bisson, and sundry other Naval 
Reserve officers, for permanent assignment 
in the Navy; 

Hugh A. Burkett (Navy enlisted scientific 
education program), for permanent assign- 
ment in the Navy; 

Robert J, Douglas, and Charles S. Huttula, 
for temporary promotion in the Navy; 

Winifree M. Abernethy, and sundry other 
officers, for temporary appointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

Joseph M. Cavanagh, and sundry other 
officers, for permanent appointment in the 
Marine Corps; 

Walter Acuff III, and sundry other officers, 
for temporary appointment in the Marine 
Corps; and 
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Robert G. Lewis, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nomination on the 
Executive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Constance Baker Motley, 
of New York, to be US. district judge 
for the southern district of New York. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
cannot approve this nomination. I 
could not vote for it in the committee. 

The Internal Security Subcommittee 
received a telephone call from a witness 
who desired to come down and testify. 
She was placed under oath and she 
placed this nominee in the Communist 
Party. In fact, for a 2-year period she 
placed her in the party. 

The witness told of the nominee or- 
ganizing a Communist study group at 
New York University. She testified that 
both she and her husband knew of this 
activity by the nominee. At this point 
let me say that the husband of this wit- 
ness was a very wealthy man in the 
State of Connecticut. 

This witness is, in my judgment, a 
very high-class lady. She is now di- 
vorced from her husband. She is a high 
school teacher. This witness stated 
that she and her husband had been 
members of the Communist Party and 
active in youth work in Connecticut. 
She told of having driven what she called 
“a group of Negro Communists” to a 
Washington, D.C., meeting from New 
Haven, Conn., in 1942, in her husband’s 
automobile. 

She testified further that she had 
“picked up other Communist members 
and Youth League members, on other 
occasions.” She testified that one of 
the individuals for whom she had thus 
acted as chauffeur was Constance Baker 
who, at the time, was living on Dicker- 
man Street in New Haven, Conn. This 
witness described the house. It is true 
that the nominee lived in that house at 
the time. 

The witness testified that she knew 
Constance Baker well, that she “had 
picked her up several times and brought 
her to meetings.” The witness said also 
that she “brought her, and took her 
home.” She identified meetings re- 
ferred to as “both Young Communist 
League meetings and Connecticut Youth 
Conference meetings.” 

This witness testified that she knew 
Constance Baker as a Communist be- 
cause she had attended closed meetings 
of the Young Communist League, at 
which Constance Baker was present. 
This witness twice independently re- 
called the name of Constance Baker as 
an individual who had attended closed 
meetings of the Young Communist 


e. 

The witness declared that she knew 
the Young Communist League to be at 
the time a Communist or a Communist- 
dominated organization. 
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She identified the Constance Baker she 
knew as being the same person as 
Constance Baker Motley, having seen 
her picture in the newspapers. She de- 
clared that Constance Baker, now Con- 
stance Baker Motley, had been present. 
“at many meetings” of the Young Com- 
munist League, and said that on one oc- 
casion Constance Baker had given a re- 
port at such a meeting on her activities 
in the Urban League. The witness de- 
scribed where that meeting was held, at 
Communist Party headquarters on Howe 
Street in New Haven, across the street 
from the X'.“ That is where Communist 
headquarters were, Mr. President, 

This witness further testified that in 
the summer of 1943, while she was living 
in New York, Constance Baker also was 
in New York, taking a summer course 
at New York University. The witness 
described the particular occasion when, 
she said, Constance Baker visited at the 
apartment occupied by the witness and 
her husband, and asked for some advice. 

The witness said, Connie was organiz- 
ing a Young Communist League group, 
study group, at New York University” 
and that “she wanted some advice as to 
what she should do about this particular 
group that she was forming.” 

The witness said her husband gave ad- 
vice in response to Constance Baker's re- 
quest, and that “he also suggested that 
she see a fellow who is living in New York 
who would help her and assist her with 
this work.” The ‘‘work” referred to was 
specifically identified by this witness as 
the formation of a Young Communist 
League group at New York University. 
The man whom Constance Baker was 
told to see is the individual that this 
committee has not been able to locate. 
We have diligently searched for him. 
Now, that has delayed it. 

With respect to Constance Baker's ef- 
forts to form a Communist group at New 
York University, the witness testified 
later that she and he husband were told 
by Constance Baker that the group was 
underway”—the Communist organiza- 
tion was underway. The witness testi- 
fied further, regarding Constance Baker, 
that “after she saw my husband that first 
time, she kept in touch with him about 
this particular group that had been 
formed at New York University.” 

In answer to a question, the witness 
stated that by “this group” she meant 
the Communist group referred to earlier. 

The witness swore that she knew Con- 
stance Baker “as a member of the Young 
Communist League, and an ardent Com- 
munist.” 

I am quoting from her testimony. 

The witness showed the Interna] Se- 
curity Subcommittee a notebook which 
she said had been kept by her husband, 
from which she read what she said was 
the address at which Constance Baker 
lived in New York City in 1943: 175 West 
137th Street—which the witness identi- 
fied as the YWCA. 

The witness stated that Constance 
Baker knew the witness’ husband as a 
member of the Communist Party and a 
party functionary, that she had “gone 
several places with him” during the 1939- 
40 period, to speak to Negro groups, and 
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that on the occasion referred to, when 
Constance Baker asked advice in New 
York in 1943, she had consulted the wit- 
ness’ husband as a member of the Com- 
munist Party.” 

The witness was asked: 

Did you ever hear a discussion of Con- 
stance Baker's role or prospective role in the 
Communist Party? 


And replied— 

Yes, sir. She was supposed to be groomed 
to work with the Negroes, and this was sup- 
posed to be her job. 


The witness explained that she meant 
Constance Baker was being groomed “to 
become an active leader with the 
Negroes” for the Communist Party. 

The witness said that Constance Baker 
was “a favorite of Sid Taylor, who was 
the head of the YCL. The YCL is an 
abbreviation for the Young Communist 
League. 

The diary which the witness produced, 
which she said had belonged to her hus- 
band, indicated that Constance Baker 
had attended the Seventh American 
Youth Congress in Philadelphia in July 
of 1941, and the witness identified this 
Conference as a Communist-dominated 
meeting. 

The witness testified she was directly“ 
associated with Constance Baker—now 
Constance Baker Motley—until some 
time in 1943, and that Constance Baker 
was at that time a Communist. 

Mr, President, that was her testimony. 

She, under oath, gave names of other 
people who were at Communist meetings 
which she alleged that the nominee 
attended. 

Those people were subpenaed and 
brought down. Most of them took the 
fifth amendment. Now, we subpenaed 
the husband. They are now divorced. 
The husband was a very wealthy man 
and has been a financial man, one of the 
finance men for the Communist Party, I 
think, as I remember his testimony both 
before and after the war. The husband 
denied all of this testimony or said he did 
not remember. He admitted that the 
diary was his. He admitted that other 
exhibits which his former wife left with 
the Internal Security Subcommittee were 
his. They bore out her testimony. But 
he stated that he had attempted to re- 
cruit Constance Baker into the Com- 
munist Party but that she had refused to 


join. 

Now, that is the status of the testi- 
mony. 

We have information from Antioch 
College of Communist activity there, 
which we have not had time to investi- 
gate or to check out. 

Let me tell the Senate that from a 
source—from a file—of one of the armed 
service intelligence sources—we learned 
of a report that this Constance Baker 
there, during the war, was listed as be- 
ing trained for the Red underground. 
Now, we tried to trace that cut but we 
were unable to do so. This was just a 
note from one of the armed service intel- 
ligence files. We were not able to get 
the file itself, or learn the identity of the 
informant. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Constance 
Baker Motley is now borough president 
of Manhattan, a very prominent official 
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in New York. She is the nominee of the 
President. She was not recommended 
by me. But I think it is understood by 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
and knowing of her origins in New York, 
that I should have interested myself in 
this matter. I approved of her nomina- 
tion, as did my colleague [Mr. KENNEDY] 
who is in the Chamber, 

We must match what has been said 
against Mrs. Motley’s record. First, her 
public exposure. Second, she was elected 
to the New York State Senate in 1964. 
She has been a very prominent person 
on the scene, and going back to the 1950’s 
she was one of the principal counsel for 
the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People in the case 
of Brown against Board of Education, 
decided in 1954, with Thurgood Marshall. 

Mrs. Motley is a woman of great ca- 
pacity. She is 45 years of age. She has 
been admitted to the bar of the State of 
New York for 18 years. 

As we go through her records—not at 
length, but I trust the Senate will in- 
dulge me—I think, measured against the 
uncorroborated testimony of one woman 
whom the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
EASTLAND] referred to, which testimony 
came in a totally collateral procedure, 
and who did not appear in the hearing on 
Mrs. Motley’s nomination—— 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator, by 
special resolution, has charged that com- 
mittee with investigations of this char- 
acter. After the subcommittee had re- 
ceived the nomination, we received this 
information, and it was my duty as 
chairman to go into it. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not challenge at 
all what the Senator from Mississippi has 
said. I only point out that Mrs. Motley 
was nominated for the Federal court 
judgeship in January 1966. A subcom- 
mittee was finally appointed, consisting 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Burvicx], the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Harr], and myself. That subcom- 
mittee met, after due notice, on April 4, 
1966. Notice of hearing was published 
on March 16, 1966. Certainly there was 
a reasonable time. No one appeared in 
opposition to Mrs. Motley’s nomination. 

The nomination, therefore, was rec- 
ommended by the subcommittee. Only 
considerably later was it made known 
what took place before the Internal 
Security Subcommittee, the material 
which has been referred to here on the 
floor, bearing upon Mrs. Motley's past. 

We thereupon requested, as was 
proper, that members of the committee 
who are not members of the Internal 
Security Subcommittee should have an 
opportunity to read the record. That 
record was made available. We read the 
record. At least, I did. I suppose other 
members of the committee did. Then 
the nomination was confirmed by the 
committee with two dissenting votes. 

I cannot guarantee what other mem- 
bers of the committee did, but they had 
an opportunity to read the record, as 
I did, and I read it. The Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK] cer- 


tainly read it. We voted to confirm, with 
only two dissenting votes. We kept the 
record open so that all members of the 
committee would have an opportunity 
to vote. 

Therefore, as against the uncorrobo- 
rated testimony of one woman with re- 
spect to events which went back 24 
years—as the Senator has said, in 1942 
and 1943—at a time when she was 21 
years old 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator says 
this goes back to 1943. How far did the 
Senate go back when we had the Mar- 
shall nomination before us? 

Mr. JAVITS. The Senate has a right 
to go back to the time of one’s birth, but 
the Senate also has a right to evaluate 
the time involved in view of the record 
built up, and measure it against the 
uncorroborated testimony of one witness 
with respect to events which occurred 
24 years ago. I merely say that is a fac- 
tor to be considered by the Senate. I do 
not say that this fact should not be con- 
sidered. I only say it should be weighed 
against the record of Mrs. Motley in the 
subsequent 24 years. 

Here is the record. The Senator from 
Mississippi mentioned Antioch College. 
The record does not show that she at- 
tended it. She attended Fisk University 
at Nashville from 1941 to 1942; New York 
University, in New York City, from 1942 
to 1943 where she took her bachelor’s 
degree; Columbia University, from 1944 
to 1946, where she took her bachelor of 
laws and she became a research student. 

Finally, she was counsel for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People, the Legal Defense and 
Education Fund. As my colleagues know 
by now, she herself is a Negro. 

She was one of the principal counsels 
with Thurgood Marshall in many of the 
cases which he tried. 

As a matter of fact, one of the points 
which commended her for this post, 
which is so important in our country, is 
that she argued 10 cases in the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. Mr. President, I am a 
lawyer with much experience, and I have 
not argued that many cases, and I am 17 
years older than Mrs. Motley. So she is 
a lawyer of great experience. 

Here is the other point which appealed 
so strongly to me, and I think it should 
to other Senators. We have a character 
committee for the bar of New York. In 
order for one to be admitted, the char- 
acter committee gives an applicant a 
thorough going over. It is a committee 
of fitness. 

Many who have studied law have had 
the tragedy of being stopped there in 
their tracks, and they have not been ad- 
mitted for reasons infinitely less serious 
than those stated here as affecting her 
early life. Apparently she passed 
through that committee unscathed. She 
was admitted to the bar, and has re- 
mained a member of the bar for 18 years. 

She was counsel for a great organiza- 
tion carrying on a great legal battle. 
Knowing of those who had opposition 
against the NAACP in that fight, we 
know that if they could have found any- 
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thing to use against Mrs. Motley, they 
would have done so. So nothing was 
found against her. 

She rar. for New York senator in 1964. 
If there is any place where people will 
dredge up anything they can, it certainly 
is in that political battle. No one ques- 
tioned her. She was elected to the State 
senate from a West Side district. 

Then she became borough president of 
Manhattan, again in the white light of 
public scrutiny, again with nothing 
brought up against her. Finally, to cap 
it off, the Justice Department gives a 
most thorough going over to such appli- 
cants. So does the FBI. The adminis- 
tration is not going to be embarrassed 
by having anybody nominated who can- 
not pass the test. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. EASTLAND. The Senator men- 
tioned the FBI. The Senator has not 
seen the FBI file; has he? 

Mr. JAVITS. I have not seen it. I 
may ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
he has seen it. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Yes. Of course, I 
would violate a confidence by getting on 
the floor and stating what was in the 
FBI file. I certainly would not make 
a statement that there was not informa- 
tion in that file that beavs out this esti- 
mony. I would not make such a state- 
ment that there is no such information, 
but I would not attempt to lead the Sen- 
ate to believe that there is nothing in 
that file. I judge that that was the tenor 
of the Senator’s remarks. 

Mr. JAVITS. No; that is the tenor 
the Senator reads into my remarks. 
That is not what I said. The tenor of 
my remarks was that after the Justice 
Department and the FBI checked into 
the nominee, the administration con- 
tinues to be for her judgeship. I implied 
nothing else. 

There are many unscreened and un- 
evaluated things about all of us, perhaps, 
in the files of the FBI, Naval Intelligence, 
Army Intelligence, and everywhere else. 
Iam very well aware of that, as the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi knows. That fact 
has caused a lot of people a lot of trouble, 
including me. So I speak from experi- 
ence. 

But that does not mean one is guilty 
of anything. Not in this country. All I 
am invoking the proceedings of the De- 
partment of Justice and the FBI about is 
that Mrs. Motley's name is here, it con- 
tinues to be here, the administration sent 
it here, and it has not backed away from 
it at all, to its eternal credit. Neither 
do I, and neither did the overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mrs. Motley is an outstandingly fine 
lawyer, and as fine a woman, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain from all of 
these sessions, as reasonable men of high 
probity and character could wish. I 
think that her record, and the rather un- 
usual amount of public exposure she has 
had, as I have just recounted, should give 
us all the reassurance which we require 
to stand against the uncorroborated 
testimony of one person, in, I repeat, a 
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proceeding before another committee, 
which the same witness did not think 
it worth while to bring to us, who 
were the subcommittee sitting on this 
nomination, to which there was no op- 
position—not a letter, not an appearance, 
nothing. 

I certainly do not think we ought to 
destroy a career by turning down this 
confirmation upon, in my opinion, such 
a very unsubstantial basis. I agree with 
the Senator from Mississipi that, since 
he felt as he did about it, he had a duty 
to lay the facts before the Senate; and 
I am glad that ha has. But I feel that 
the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
and Mrs. Motley's record over all of this 
time are in favor of this nomination, and 
I hope the Senate will confirm it. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I, too, rise to speak in favor 
of the nomination of Constance Baker 
Motley, and I associate myself with the 
remarks of my senior colleague. 

I recommended Mrs. Motley to the De- 
partment of Justice and to the President. 
I recommended her on the basis of my 
own personal experience, having worked 
with her, when I was Attorney General 
of the United States, on some very dif- 
ficult matters, matters which required 
a great deal of courage and judgment on 
her part. 

I do not think there was a lawyer in- 
volved in civil rights matters during that 
period of time for whom those of us 
who were involved in those matters in 
the Department of Justice had greater 
respect than we had for Mrs. Motley. 
She showed sound judgment and great 
courage and integrity. 

So my recommendation is based on 
that personal experience, plus her repu- 
tation, which is of the highest order. 
My senior colleague has listed some of 
the matters in which she has been in- 
volved during the course of her career, 
in which she has conducted herself with 
the greatest degree of intelligence and 
the highest degree of integrity through- 
out. 

Although young in years, Mrs. Motley 
has had a long and distinguished record 
as a lawyer and as a public official. 

Since her admission to the bar in 1948, 
she has been counsel in a substantial 
number of significant cases and has suc- 
cessfully argued many important ap- 
peals before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

As I indicated, she has been especially 
active as a lawyer in the field of civil 
rights, and her representation of her 
clients in that area has been particularly 
outstanding. 

In addition to her distinguished record 
as a lawyer, Mrs. Motley has served in 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
as a State senator, and she has also 
served her State as a member of the 
State Advisory Council on Employment 
and Unemployment Insurance. 

Since February 1965 she has been the 
President of the Borough of Manhattan. 

So I was very pleased to have the op- 
portunity to recommend her to the Presi- 
dent of the United States. My senior col- 
league has mentioned a number of 
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organizations and groups with which she 
has been associated, and the fact that 
she has run for political office in the city 
of New York and the State of New York. 
There has, therefore, been ample oppor- 
tunity over the years for any derogatory 
matter in connection with Mrs. Motley to 
be brought out in public. 

There is one point I wish to emphasize. 
In connection with the FBI report, one 
person who did see that report was the 
Attorney General of the United States. 
He was one man who had the opportunity 
to study the FBI report and all of the 
evidence that the Senator from Missis- 
sippi has stated is available. He had the 
opportunity to study that and go into it 
in great detail. 

Moreover, he has a responsibility to 
the Senate and to the people of the 
United States in the field of internal 
security. It hardly seems likely that the 
Attorney General, if he had had any in- 
formation at all that Mrs. Motley was 
associated, even in a remote way, with 
the Communist Party, would have writ- 
ten a letter to the President and recom- 
mended that she be made a judge. 

In the second place, the President him- 
self would have had access to all of this 
information. It hardly seems likely that 
he would have recommended that the 
Senate confirm the appointment of Mrs. 
Motley as a judge, if there was any indi- 
cation, any evidence, or any information 
that she was identified or associated with 
the Communist Party. 

Not only has Mrs. Motley run for pub- 
lic office, where all these matters could 
have been exposed, but she has been as- 
sociated with a major national organiza- 
tion dealing with civil rights, where un- 
doubtedly, as my senior colleague has 
stated, the offices of that organization 
would have gone into these matters 
thoroughly. 

But I think the most positive point in 
her favor is the fact that the Attorney 
General of the United States, who has 
this basic responsibility, would not have 
made this recommendation to the Presi- 
dent, and the President would not have 
submitted her nomination to the Senate, 
had there been any basis for the charge. 
And I state for myself that, having 
known Mrs. Motley and her reputation, 
and having been aware of some of these 
matters, I still highly recommended her 
to the President, and I highly recom- 
mend her now. 

I urge the confirmation of her nomina- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 
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FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14929) to promote in- 
ternational trade in agricultural com- 
modities, to combat hunger and malnu- 
trition, to further economic develop- 
ment, and for other purposes. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. 
what is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven!, the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
InovyeE], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHe], the Senator from Montana 
{Mr. Mercatr], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. RUssELL], and the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] are absent 
on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BaRTLETTI, the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre] and 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. MUSKIE] 
are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] would vote “nay.” 

I also announce that if present and 
voting the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RussELL I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Mourpuy! are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boacs], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scort], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Srmpson] and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], the Senator from Massachu- 

, setts LMT. SALTONSTALL] and the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are de- 
tained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Boccs], the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc], the Senator from 
Idaho (Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
California [Mr. Murpxy], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scotr], and the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah 
would vote yea“ and the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming (Mr. Srmmpson] is paired with the 
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Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the 
Senator from Texas would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 11, 
nays 63, as follows: 


[No. 237 Leg.] 
YEAS—11 
Byrd, Va. Gruening Morse 
Cotton Hartke Symington 
Dirksen Hickenlooper Young, Ohio 
Fulbright McClellan 
NAYS—63 
Aiken Hill Moss 
Allott Holland Mundt 
Anderson Hruska Nelson 
Bass Jackson Neuberger 
Bayh Javits Pastore 
Bible Jordan, N.C. Pell 
Brewster Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Burdick Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Randolph 
Cannon Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Clark Long, La. Robertson 
Cooper Magnuson Smathers 
Dodd Mansfield Smith 
Dominick McCarthy Sparkman 
Eastland McGee Stennis 
Ellender McGovern Talmadge 
Ervin Miller Thurmond 
Fannin Mondale Tydings 
Griffin Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Harris Montoya Yarborough 
Hart Morton Young, N. Dak. 
NOT VOTING—26 
Bartlett Gore Pearson 
Bennett Hayden Russell, S. C. 
Boggs Inouye Russell, Ga. 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Saltonstall 
Case Lausche Scott 
Church McIntyre Simpson 
Curtis Metcalf Tower 
Douglas Murphy Williams, Del. 
Fong Muskie 
So Mr. FULBRIGHT’S amendment was 
rejected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. PASTORE. I move to lay that 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 778. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair). The amendment 
will be stated. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] 
proposes an amendment on page 53, be- 
tween lines 17 and 18, insert the fol- 
lowing: 

(E) by adding at the end of section 303 
the following: “Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this Act, the President shall give 
first priority under this Act to agreements 
with friendly countries for the exchange of 
agricultural commodities for strategic and 
other materials needed by the United States, 
and no agreement for the sale of agricultural 
commodities may be entered into under 
title I with any friendly country unless the 
President (1) has determined that such 
country has no such materials reasonably 
available for exchange, and (2) has so noti- 
fied the Congress in writing to that effect.” 


On page 53, line 18, strike out “(E)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(F)”. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, ac- 
tually, what this amendment amounts to 
is reinstating barter agreements, so that 
if a country has critical and strategic 
materials and resources that we could 
use, and the President found that they 
were necessary, those countries would 
have first priority, and we would get a 
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little something for what we would oth- 
erwise be giving away. 

In the early administration of Public 
Law 480, barter contracts were entered 
into for a variety of strategic and critical 
materials that were on the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization list of strategic and 
critical materials. We acquired from 
foreign sources minerals for stockpile 
such as copper, lead, zinc, mercury, and 
others. These stockpiles have proven to 
be of incalulable value during the Viet 
conflict. The drawdown on these sup- 
plies has been heavy, and the stocks 
should be replenished as soon as possible. 

Aside from its importance to our de- 
fense capability, the barter program had 
two beneficial effects abroad. First, it 
enabled undeveloped properties to be de- 
veloped and brought into production, 
thus widening the foreign source of sup- 
ply for minerals in which the United 
States is not self-sufficient—as, incident- 
ally, we are not, in most strategic and 
critical minerals. This development and 
production also created employment 
abroad. In addition, the development of 
these additional sources of supply also 
tended to stabilize the market. 

One hundred and twenty countries and 
territories received agricultural commod- 
ities under the barter program. The ap- 
proximate value of these commodities 
was $1,652 million, As indicated in the 
19th semiannual report on Public Law 
480, “Exporting Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Instead of U.S. Dollars Helps the U.S. 
Balance-of-Payments Position.” The 
International Economic Policy Associa- 
tion estimated, on page 95 of its book 
“The U.S. Balance of Payments”—an ap- 
praisal of U.S. economic strategy— that: 

Strategic materials obtained under title IIT 
(Public Law 480) through barter transac- 
tions have saved $1.6 billion. 


The food-for-peace measure virtually 
insures that there will be no further 
barter transactions. This results from 
the very generous terms provided in title 
I of the bill. There could be little 
question as to what choice a country 
would make if it could avail itself of the 
terms of title I. Certainly, it would be 
highly unlikely that it would voluntarily 
offer to barter. Rather, it could reason- 
ably be expected to avail itself of the 
provisions of title I, and then sell any 
surplus minerals it had on the US. 
market, depressing domestic prices and 
causing an outflow of dollars. I think 
Chile copper is a splendid example of 
that. 

Certainly, it would seem reasonable to 
require that the President exhaust barter 
possibilities before authorizing title I 
sales. 

It has been said of the pending bill, 
“What you can’t do under the Foreign 
Assistance Act you can do under this one 
and furthermore you have the expertise 
of Orville Freeman’s management.” 

I believe that we can get a little some- 
thing for our commodities if we reinstate 
this barter arrangement, and not give 
them an incentive to just take it whole 
hog and “for free.” 

That is the whole story. 

Mr. ELLENDER, Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of 
the Senator from Illinois. 
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A provision such as this has been in 
the law for the past several years. 

The law now provides: 

The Secretary shall, whenever he de- 
termines that such action is in the best in- 
terest of the United States, and to the 
maximum extent practicable, barter or ex- 
change agricultural commodities owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


That has not been changed at all. 

As I understand this amendment, not- 
withstanding the fact that we have that 
law, and not withstanding the fact that 
the Secretary of Agriculture can take 
this action in the event we need it, this 
amendment would force the President of 
the United States, before any agreement 
was entered into, to make the determi- 
nation as to whether or not the recipient 
country has any strategic materials to 
barter with. It would simply delay 
matters and, in my opinion, would make 
it almost impossible at times for con- 
tracts to be entered into. 

This amendment would put undue 
emphasis on barter transactions. As 
the Senate knows, we now have on hand 
over $10 billion of strategic material, 
much of which was acquired through 
bartering. 

The law already requires the Secre- 
tary, “whenever he determines that 
such action is in the best interests of the 
United States,” to enter into barter con- 
tracts. That is about as strong lan- 
guage as appears reasonable, and if the 
Senator’s amendment adds anything to 
the existing authority, its effect must be 
to require barter, even when the Secre- 
tary determines that such action is not 
in the best interest of the United States. 
In my opinion, if that were forced, we 
might have to bypass cash sales. 

We would simply be selling our com- 
modities for materials instead of dollars. 
The barter provision has been consid- 
ered carefully and at great length in the 
past; and one of the most difficult prob- 
lems we have encountered is that of not 
displacing dollar sales. We have pro- 
vided specifically that the Secretary shall 
safeguard usual marketings of the United 
States and assure that barters will not 
replace cash sales for dollars. The 
Senator’s amendment would require 
barters to be made without regard to 
this provision. He would not require 
what has been called additionality, 
that is, that the barters be in addition to, 
rather than in replacement of, what can 
be sold for dollars. After long experience 
with the barter program, Secretary Ben- 
son in a letter to me dated March 11, 
1958, said: 

In our judgment the elimination of the 
principle of additionality as a result of barter 
cannot be justified, 


Through the years, barter contractors 
have sought stronger and stronger direc- 
tives requiring the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to barter, since it results in very 
lucrative business for the barter con- 
tractors. The agricultural commodities 
which the contractor receives in ex- 
change for the materials have frequently, 
in the past, been disposed of in normal 
trade channels, so that it has been dif- 
ficult to be sure that the barter has 
actually resulted in any increase in the 
disposition of surplus agricultural com- 
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modities. In 1958, an amendment was 
sought requiring the Secretary to barter 
up to $500 million worth of agricultural 
commodities per year. Like the pending 
amendment, it would have superseded 
any consideration by the Secretary as to 
whether or not the transaction would 
protect the funds and assets of Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Secretary Benson objected very strong- 
ly to the amendment in 1958. I shall 
read what he had to say in regard to this 
amendment: 

In spite of the zeal to substitute barter for 
normal exchange, the United States dollar 
can still be utilized to better advantage in 
world markets than our agricultural com- 
modities. Then why do we have such strong 
pressures for a wide-open barter program? 
The fact is that a surplus situation exists in 
the world for many materials. The produc- 
ers of those materials in the foreign coun- 
tries and importers of those materials into 
this country want a price support and sur- 
plus removal program for those materials. 
We cannot solve the price support and sur- 
plus removal problems of our domestic agri- 
cultural economy by attempting to take on 
those same responsibilities for a much wider 
field of material production throughout the 
world . 

The proposed amendment prohibits the ex- 
ercise of administrative judgment to an un- 
precedented extent. In our opinion it would, 
in retrospect, serve as a basis to discredit the 
Congress that enacted it and those who at- 
tempted to administer it. 


Today when our stocks of agricultural 
commodities have been reduced to a low 
level, there is less justification for barter 
than there was in 1958 when we were at- 
tempting to dispose of surplus stocks in 
any feasible manner. The emphasis in 
the bill before us is to provide assistance 
to those countries that need it. The 
amendment of the Senator from Illinois 
would not contribute to that purpose, but 
would interfere with its being carried 
out. 

At the present time barter is used prin- 
cipally to meet the needs of Government 
agencies overseas. In 1965 barter pro- 
curements for the Department of De- 
fense were valued at $112.1 million. 
Among the various supplies and services 
procured for the Department of Defense 
overseas installations in Europe and Asia 
were stevedoring services, lumber and 
transportation, base maintenance serv- 
ices, lockers and PX supplies. 

Procurement for AID in 1965 was val- 
ued at $51.8 million. That included 
cement, petroleum products, fertilizer, 
and sugar. Much of this material was 
delivered to Vietnam. 

Barter procurements for Federal agen- 
cies to use overseas have contributed sub- 
stantially to the improvement of U.S. 
balance-of-payments position by using 
agricultural exports for purchases which 
otherwise would have resulted in over- 
seas expenditures of dollars. 

As of May 31, 1966, stockpile invento- 
ries of strategic and critical materials 
total $11,499,442,430. That included a 
host of materials, most of which are in 
excess of our needs. Increasing barter 
for strategic and critical materials will 
add nothing to our balance of payments, 
but, as a matter of fact, may well inter- 
fere with our normal cash sales for 
dollars. 
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I ask the Senate to reject the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
afraid that my distinguished friend from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] somewhat 
misses the point. Now, if there is any 
virtue or validity in the contention that 
this is slightly involved, the only answer 
is that it could easily be modified in con- 
ference to make it a little more direct. 

But the essential thing is that there 
be a priority, wherever we can barter 
for critical and strategic materials, and 
the President can make a finding wheth- 
er a country does or does not have avaii- 
able such materials. 

The other point is that no agreement 
for the sale of these commodities may 
be entered intc under title I with any 
friendly country unless the President 
makes that determination. There is $2.5 
billion involved here. Add that to $3.5 
billion in foreign assistance, and the 
amount comes to $6 billion. 

Do not think for 1 minute there will 
not be takers under title I if there 
are materials we can use. If there are 
resources, if there is something we can 
do to stimulate development of creating 
more resources in other countries, it 
should be done, and under this proposal 
that gets a priority, and it should have 
a priority. 

I think that the amendment should 
be approved by the Senate. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Is the main dif- 
ference between the amendment of the 
Senator and the existing law that in- 
stead of taking a local currency that is 
nonconvertible, the Senator would pro- 
vide for getting some kind of tangible 
commodity? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It provides that no 
agreement for the sale of these com- 
modities shall be entered into until the 
President makes a finding. It gives ita 
priority and that is what I intend: That 
it shall have a priority. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What about cash 
sales? I would like to ask the Senator 
from Illinois about cash sales. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. How many cash sales 
will there be? When all we get is 5 per- 
cent in dollars, it does not amount to a 
hoot. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to point out 
that this is the law and has been for 
quite some time. 

Sec. 303. The Secretary shall, whenever he 
determines that such action is In the best 
interest of the United States, and to the 
maximum extent practicable, barter or ex- 
change agricultural commodities owned by 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for (a) 
such strategic or other materials of which 
the United States does not domestically pro- 
duce its requirements and which entail less 
risk of loss through deterioration or sub- 
stantially less storage charges as the Presi- 
dent may designate, or (b) materials, goods, 
or equipment required in connection with 
foreign economic and military aid and assist- 
ance programs, or (e) materials or equipment 
required in substantial quantities for off- 
shore construction programs. He is hereby 
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directed to use every practicable means, in 
cooperation with other Government agencies, 
to arrange and make, through private chan- 
nels, such barters or exchanges or to utilize 
the authority conferred on him by section 
4(h) of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
Charter Act, as amended, to make such bar- 
ters or exchanges. 


We have been handling that for quite 
some time and we have accumulated— 
not altogether under this bill, but we 
have at hand now—over $10 billion in 
strategic materials. It would seem to me 
that there is enough authority in the 
law now, and the Secretary has the power 
to make that determination now, acting 
through the President. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. There are two an- 
swers. First, we are shooting away like 
mad in Vietnam. How long, at the rate 
we are spending, is that pile going to 
last? Secondly, this requires that the 
President be given authority. 

I do not need the advice of Orville 
Freeman. I do not give him a chance to 
qualify and let him determine if it is 
in the national interest. I would like 
to see this priority on a mandatory basis, 
anchored in the law. That is where it 
belongs. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I am not 
as certain as the minority leader that 
this amendment would be modified in 
conference, to begin with, because we 
have had experience in that field. 

I think that barter is a good idea if it 
can be controlled. But we found from 
experience a few years ago that it is very 
difficult to control. 

We found that instead of strengthen- 
ing the price of our commodities abroad 
that those who undertook barter deals 
would go to other countries and offer our 
commodities at reduced prices. In one 
instance I know of one offer that was 
made for 10 percent less than the regu- 
lar exporting trade was getting for the 
same commodity. ? 

The traders are smart. In some ways 
they know what is going on in the for- 
eign countries a lot better than does the 
State Department. In fact, I think that 
is where the State Department gets much 
of its information. 

We found they could sell to one coun- 
try on a barter deal and get materials in 
exchange. The materials which they sold 
could be delivered to a third country, and 
the commodities which were furnished 
by this country would be paid for by cer- 
tain commodities from still another 
country. 

In fact, it was so very difficult to con- 
trol this practice that Secretary Benson 
found he had to put a stop to most of it. 
Except in unusual instances the barterers 
could cut the ground out from under our 
regular exporters. They then would have 
the advantage of bringing the materials, 
usually minerals which they took in ex- 
change for our commodities, into this 
country duty free, which enabled them 
to undersell the people who were legiti- 
mately in the same line of business here. 

If we could swap some tobacco for cop- 
per from another country, that would be 
a pretty good deal. However, I recall the 
difficulty in controlling the situation 
which was experienced during the years 
it was practiced to a considerable degree. 
I would not want the pending amend- 
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ment to be approved expecting the House 
to reject it, because I doubt that that 
would be the case. I would also want to 
have the Department of Agriculture be- 
fore the committee, and I would want 
other interested parties to have an op- 
portunity to come before the committee, 
to find out whether it was a good thing 
to have the barter authority strictly cir- 
cumscribed by law, because I know from 
past history how difficult it would be for 
the Department of Agriculture to keep it 
within reasonable bounds. Then we 
would want to find out just exactly how 
this amendment would change the pres- 
ent situation. Thus, I think we should 
have a hearing on it before adopting it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Illinois. 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; the clerk will call the 
roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Arizonia 
(Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], and 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. ROBERT- 
son] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
and the Senator from Maine IMr. 
MuskIE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT] would vote “nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fonc], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Simpson], and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Town] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], and the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. WII LIAM s] are detained on official 
business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Senator 
from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Curtis] is paired with the 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Boces]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Nebraska would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Delaware would vote 
“nay.” 
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On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Town! is paired with the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Texas would vote “yea,” and the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 19, 
nays 55, as follows: 


[No. 238 Leg.] 
YEAS—19 
Bayh Hickenlooper Russell, Ga. 
Cotton Hruska Smathers 
Dirksen Kuchel Smith 
Dodd Mansfield Thurmond 
Fulbright McClellan Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Morse 
Hartke Mundt 
NAYS—55 
Aiken Hill Nelson 
Allott Holland Neuberger 
Anderson Jackson Pastore 
Bible Javits Pell 
Brewster Jordan, N.C. Prouty 
Burdick Kennedy, Mass, Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, N.Y. Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Cannon Long, La Saltonstall 
Clark Magnuson Sparkman 
Cooper McCarthy Stennis 
Dominick McGee Symington 
Eastland McGovern Talmadge 
Ellender Miller Tydings 
Ervin Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Fannin Monroney Yarborough 
Griffin Montoya Young, Ohio 
Harris Morton 
Hart Moss 
NOT VOTING—26 
Bartlett Fong Muskie 
Bass Gore Pearson 
Bennett Hayden Robertson 
Boggs Inouye Russell, S.C. 
Carlson Jordan,Idaho Scott 
Case Lausche Simpson 
Church McIntyre Tower 
Curtis Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Douglas Murphy 
So Mr. DirksEen’s amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may have the attention of the Senate, 
I ask unanimous consent that there be 
a limitation of debate of 40 minutes on 
all remaining amendments, 20 minutes 
to be allocated to the originator of the 
amendment and 20 minutes to the man- 
ager of the bill, with 1 hour allowed on 
the bill, with the usual procedure. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Hearing none, the unani- 
mous-consent agreement is entered. 

The agreement, as reduced to writ- 
ing, is as follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That during the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H.R. 14929) an act to 
promote international trade in agricultural 
commodities, to combat hunger and mal- 
nutrition, to further economic development, 
and for other purposes, debate on any 
amendment, motion, or appeal, except a mo- 
tion to lay on the table, shall be limited to 
40 minutes, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the mover of any such amend- 
ment or motion and the Senator from Lou- 
isiana [Mr. ELLENDER]: Provided, That in 
the event he is in favor of any such amend- 
ment or motion, the time in opposition 
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thereto shall be controlled by the minority 
leader or some Senator designated by him: 
Provided further, That no amendment that 
is not germane to the provisions of the said 
bill shall be received. 

Ordered further, That on the question of 
the final passage of the said bill debate shall 
be limited to 1 hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled, respectively, by the majority 
and minority leaders: Provided, That the 
said leaders, or either of them, may, from 
the time under their contro] on the passage 
of the said bill, allot additional time to any 
Senator during the consideration of any 
amendment, motion, or appeal. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN.. Mr. President, I sub- 
mit an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment offered by the Senator from 
Illinois will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 45, line 6, insert after “Src. 105.“ 
the following: (a)“. 

And, on page 45, between lines 16 and 
17 insert the following: 

“(b) In addition to any other terms and 
conditions which may be applicable with 
respect to any loan or sale made from funds 
made available under authority of this Act, 
each such loan shall include a provision 
or provisions whereby the recipient of such 
loan or sale shall (1) express the par value 
of its currency in terms of the United States 
dollar at a rate of exchange between those 
currencies which the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury finds to be reasonable and (2) agree to 
maintain, notwithstanding any changes in 
the foreign exchange value of its currency, 
such initial par value of its currency for 
purposes of all computations relating to 
those currencies in connection with such 
loan, No provision of the terms of any 
loan hereafter made from funds made avail- 
able under authority of this Act, which re- 
quires the maintenance of the value of the 
currency of the recipient of such loan in 
relation to the United States dollar during 
the period such loan is outstanding, may 
hereafter be altered.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield him- 
self? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I shall take only 2 or 
3 minutes. 

This is the so-called maintenance of 
value amendment. I offered it to the 
Foreign Assistance Act. It was accepted. 
Now, I rely upon the executive vice 
president of the Manhattan Bank of 
New York as authority for the state- 
ment I make. The Presiding Officer [Mr. 
HARTKE] will remember, as a member of 
the Finance Committee, that we had him 
testify on foreign investments. Here is 
what he said: 

Mr. BartH. For instance, I do not under- 
stand why any American—I am speaking 
about private people going to places like 
India or Pakistan or wherever we have coun- 
terpart funds—why they should be allowed to 
spend any dollars. He should buy the coun- 
terpart funds from somebody here before he 
goes, and spend them freely, and leave the 
dollars here in the United States. 

The CHARMAN. Then that being the case, 
I take it, they would have that available to 
them to spend in the United States, to buy 
American products with, 

Mr. Barto. No. Their counterpart funds, 
Mr. Chairman, belong to you, the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and the dollars 
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that the American tourist would spend abroad 
will be paid to the Government of the United 
States. 


Now, listen to this: 
For instance, you have 


Meaning the United States— 

For instance, you have $1.5 billion worth 
of rupees. Came the devaluation and you 
lost $400 million. 


When India devalued some weeks ago, 
it devalued 36.5 percent. As a result, we 
lost $400 million. 

In the contracts under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, for a long time it was a 
consistent practice to put in the main- 
tenance of value clause. Then in slip- 
shod fashion, sometimes it was included 
and sometimes it was not. There is no 
provision for maintenance of value in 
loans or sales involved in the food-for- 
peace program, and that is all this 
amendment will do. 

If we expect to protect the Treasury 
of the United States and the taxpayers 
of the country, then I think it is high 
time we see that there is inserted in every 
contract that is made a provision like 
this, so we are not on the short end of 
the stick when they devalue their cur- 
rency and leave us in the lurch that we 
have seen happen. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. This refers to 
counterpart funds, does it not? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. i 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
committee has considered language along 
the line suggested by the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois. The only differ- 
ence between what is in the bill and the 
amendment is that we provide for a 
transition period of 5 years. As I under- 
stand, the Senator’s amendment will 
make it effective immediately. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Indeed so. Why 
should we wait? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
have no objection to taking the amend- 
ment to conference. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. As I understand 
the amendment of the distinguished 
minority leader, it says that if we make 
loans, and if there is a change in the 
currency of the country in question, 
which, in effect, and as has happened 
so often, make- these loans, become gifts, 
the value of the loans must be main- 
tained. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. More than that, the 
currency has to be expressed in terms of 
dollars. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I understand, and 
support the amendment of the distin- 
guished minority leader. It is protection 
to the American taxpayer. 

Mr. President, I was glad to hear the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry say he had no objec- 
tion to it. As mentioned, I think it is a 
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taxpayer. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. MILLER. I understand that the 
Senator’s amendment would also cover 
this case: That where we would make a 
sale for a soft currency of the recipient 
country, let us say, for $1 million, the 
credit for the $1 million would be set up, 
perhaps not to be repaid for some years, 
and that if in the meantime the currency 
of that country was devalued, when they 
did get around to pay for the sale, it 
would be in full, fair dollar value as of 
the time the sale itself was made. Does 
the Senator’s amendment cover that 
situation? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Exactly so. It gives 
the Secretary of the Treasury a chance 
to establish a reasonable value for that 
currency; but once that is done, it must 
be maintained. So if they devalue at 
some subsequent time, that will not 
bother any contract or sale that they 
have with us, because we will have it ex- 
pressed in terms that we understand. 

Mr. MILLER. So the Senator's 
amendment covers not only a loan, but 
a long-term sale? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. I included the 
word “sale.” 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator from Iowa spoke of the devaluation 
of currency. Of course, we are all con- 
cerned about the maintenance of values 
in such case. But as I understand the 
minority leader’s amendment—and I 
wish to be sure that this is true—it 
would cover not only situations where 
currencies have been devalued, but also 
where they have been depreciated, or do 
depreciate, as they have done so vio- 
lently in some of our Latin American 
countries, for example. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think so. I think 
when you give the Secretary of the 
Treasury authority to establish a rea- 
sonable value in any case, you cover a 
situation of that kind. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield myself 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I wanted to be sure that 
that understanding was correct, because 
so many of the nations with which we 
have been dealing have as little restraint, 
unfortunately, as this country has shown 
in the last few years, all to our present 
sorrow. I wished to be sure that in the 
maintenance of values, in expressing 
these things, not only would voluntary 
devaluation by a country be covered, but 
also any depreciation of the currency 
which resulted from any other cause 
whatever, so that, in the end, no matter 
what the value of the soft currency at 
the end of 5 years, 10 years, or up to 
20, as provided in the bill, we would get 
& dollars back, spelled out in terms of 
the then value of the soft currency, 
wherever and at whatever time the sale 
was consummated. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the language 
which reads “agree to maintain, notwith- 
standing any changes in the foreign ex- 
change value” is in accord with the Sen- 
ator’s understanding. 

Mr. ALLOTT. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to compliment 
the distinguished chairman of the com- 
mittee for putting a provision in the 
bill with respect to the sale of foreign 
currencies te those who travel abroad, 
at least up to 25 percent, as I recall it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. My good 
friend, the Senator from Georgia, intro- 
duced that amendment in the committee. 

Another thing that we put in the bill 
which would protect us is the realistic 
exchange rate. For instance, we found 
out that the official exchange rate in 
Poland was 24 glotys to the dollar, but 
you could go out, in Poland, and get 55 
for a dollar. So we provided that the 
wheat or any commodity sold will be 
sold on the basis of 55 zlotys to the dol- 
lar, rather than the 24 at which we sold 
it previously. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It has always seemed 
incredible to me—and I have discussed 
the matter with the Secretary of the 
Treasury on a number of occasions— 
that, since we have a Treasury full of 
foreign currencies, we do not compel 
our tourists to buy their currencies here 
and leave their dollars here. 

But the answer was a very simple one, 
that those countries, notwithstanding 
our sympathy, our charity, and how good 
we have been to them, refused to accept 
their own currencies that we had ob- 
tained from them on a different deal. 

That is an amazing situation, and I 
am glad that provision was put in this 
bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is possible that 
one of the virtues of the Senator's 
amendment is that it will lead to more 
cash sales, which will not make any of 
us unhappy. 

Mr. President, I yield myself 20 sec- 
onds. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point a 
statement entitled “Maintenance of 
Value Under Public Law 480, Title I, 
Sales and Loan Agreements.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

MAINTENANCE OF VALUE UNDER PusBLIC Law 
480, TITLE I, SALES AND LOAN AGREEMENTS 
During the first period of PL 480 opera- 

tions, up until July 1955, the policy of de- 
nominating local currency proceeds in dol- 
lars and depositing them in a special dollar 
denominated account was followed. The 
policy was changed at that time in order te 
facilitate conclusion of sales agreements by 
relieving the purchasing government of the 
obligation to maintain constant value of the 
sales proceeds. 

Maintenance-of-value requirements were 
maintained on loans of U.S.-owned local cur- 
rencies until April 14, 1959. The reasons for 
discontinuing the maintenance-of-value re- 
quirement on loams of local currencies are 
set forth below. 

The maintenance-of-value provision has in 
Many cases caused considerable difficulty in 
negotiating loan agreements under PL 480, 
Foreign governments are understandably re- 
luctant to conclude loan agreements requir- 
ing maintenance of value on local 
loans from the United States when they 
have an alternative choice of borrowing from 


their own banking system without the main- 
tenance-of-vaiue requirement and of allow- 
ing equivalent amounts of PL 480 funds to 
remain idle. 

It is now the policy of the United States 
to require that substantial agreement be 
reached on the terms of PL 480 loan agree- 
ments at the same time as PL 480 sales 
agreements are concluded. This practice is 
desirable as a rule. However, if we 
insist upon the inclusion of maintenance of 
value, as well as upon a simultaneous under- 
standing on the loan and sales agreements, 
we may expect that negotiating difficulties 
will increase, will slow down the PL 480 pro- 
gram, and may reduce its overall magnitude. 

The benefits to the United States originally 
anticipated from the maintenance-of-value 
clause are largely illusory. The clause has 
meaning, of course, only for currencies which 
have been overvalued and for which devalua- 
tion has occurred or is in prospect, In such 
cases, however, the United States is often 
favorable to devaluation and would not want 
the maintenance-of-value clause to stand as 
an obstacle to sound currency reform. Also, 
we may expect that if there has been a de- 
valuation, the country concerned will press 
vigorously for renegotiation to eliminate the 
effect of the maintenance-of-value clause. 
Consequently, the clause is a potential source 
of trouble in our relations with other friendly 
governments. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Mr. President, I can 
appreciate the position of the Senator 
from Louisiana, the chairman of our 
committee, in taking this proposed 
amendment to conference, because it is 
too complicated a matter to deal with 
here on the floor of the Senate. 

I think it is fraught with all kinds of 
administrative difficulties. I think it will 
defeat some of the purposes of the bill. 
I will not oppose it here today, because 
I am confident that if the conferees will 
look at the matter very carefully, they 
will eliminate this provision from the 
bill. 

We have a provision in the legislation 
now to do everything we can within rea- 
son to move these underdeveloped coun- 
tries to the point where they can pay 
for their food in cash within 5 years’ 
time. The amendment proposed here 
will simply delay that process. I hope 
that if the Senator’s amendment does 
go to conference, our conferees will take 
a very careful and critical look at it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

If that is to be the case, if this amend- 
ment is to be accepted and then the con- 
ferees are going to take a dim view of it, 
we had just as well have a rollcall right 
now, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Surely my friend from South Dakota 
does not stand up in the Senate and say 
that the conferees ought to ignore the 
will of the Senate. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am just express- 
ing my own personal view. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is what the Sen- 
ator is saying. 

Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, the question 
is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Illinois. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHunchl, the Senator from Oklahoma 
IMr. Harris), the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Inouye], the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Lausch, the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Alaska [Mr. GRUEN- 
Inc], and the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Bass] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucras], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
xw] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present 
and voting, the Senator from Alaska 
(Mr. BARTLETT] would vote aye.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah IMr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
MurPHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware {Mr. 
Boccs], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Joran], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Smrsoxl, and the Sen- 
ator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
Dominick], and the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. WrLLiams] are detained on of- 
ficial business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs], the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Colorado (Mr. DOMINICK], the Sen- 
ator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], the Senator 
from California [Mr. Murry], the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
the Senator from Wyoming (Mr, Smr- 
son], and the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
TOWER] would each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 53, 
nays 19, as follows: 


No. 239 Leg.] 
YEAS—53 

Allott Ellender Long, La. 
Anderson Ervin Magnuson 

Fannin McClellan 
Bible Fulbright Miller 
Brewster Griffin Monroney 
Byrd, Va Hartke Montoya 
Byrd, W. Va. Hickenlooper Morse 
‘Cannon Hill Morton 
Cooper Holland Moss 
Cotton Hruska Mundt 
‘Curtis Jackson Neuberger 
Dirksen Jordan, 
Doda Kuchel Prouty 
Eastland Long, Mo. Randolph 
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Robertson Sparkman Thurmond 
Russell, Ga. Stennis Tydings 
Saltonstall Symington Young, N. Dak. 
Smith Talmadge 

NAYS—19 
Alken Mansfield Proxmire 
Burdick McCarthy Ribicoff 
Clark McGee Williams, N.J. 
Hart McGovern Yarborough 
Javits Mondale Young, Ohio 


Kennedy, Mass. Nelson 
Kennedy, N.Y. Pell 


NOT VOTING—28 


Bartlett Gore Muskie 
Bass Gruening Pearson 
Bennett Harris Russell, S. C 
Boggs Hayden Scott 
Carlson Inouye Simpson 
Case Jordan,Idaho Smathers 
Church Lausche Tower 
Dominick McIntyre Williams, Del. 
Douglas Metcalf 

Murphy 

So Mr. DrirkKsen’s amendment was 

agreed to. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to further amendment. 

The Senator from Arkansas is 
recognized. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
call up my amendment and ask that it be 
stated 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 50, line 2, strike out $1.9 billion 
and insert in lieu thereof $1 billion. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. I shall not take 
very long on this amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Arkansas is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
the course of the debate yesterday the 
chairman of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER], stated that in his personal 
opinion $1 billion would be adequate 
authorization for the pending bill. 

There is a carryover of $1.7 billion, 
making a total of $2.7 billion, which is 
not quite as much as we are authorizing 
in the regular aid bill, which is about 
$3.5 billion. I think $2.7 billion is ade- 
quate. 

The following statement is found on 
page 21127 of the Recorp for yesterday, 
August 29, 1966: 

My second amendment is to cut the 
authorization back to $1 billion instead of 
$1.9 billion. Earlier in colloquy I understood 
the chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture to say that $1 billion would be 
adequate. 

Mr. ELLZNDER. That was my personal 
opinion. 


Of course, it is my opinion, too. I 
think that in giving away agricultural 
commodities, $2.7 billion should be 
enough for 1 year. There is only $3.5 
billion for industrial equipment, military 
equipment, and all other types of com- 
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modities which we are either giving or 
selling under the other aid bill. 

That is about all to be said. I believe 
$1 billion is adequate for this authoriza- 
tion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

FULBRIGHT. I yield for 1 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to ask the distinguished ma- 
jority leader, while Members are on the 
floor, what the schedule is for the bal- 
ance of the day and for tomorrow. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
response to the question raised by the 
distinguished minority leader, it is in- 
tended to take up, after the disposition 
of the pending bill, not the Oregon 
Dunes bill, which will be taken up after 
we return, following Labor Day some 
time, but Calendar No. 1443, H.R. 9424, 
an act to provide for the conservation, 
protection, and propagation of native 
species of fish and wildlife, and so forth; 
Calendar No. 1498, H.R. 9918, and Cal- 
endar No. 1499, S. 1713, both District of 
Columbia bills; and other measures 
which will have been reported by com- 
mittees today. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that when the Senate completes its 
business tonight—we evidently cannot 
finish the bill tonight, but we will have 
two or three more votes—it stands in re- 
cess until 11 o’clock tomorrow morning, 
at which time we will go immediately on 
the bill, on allocated time, after the 
morning prayer. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, one or 
two other questions. 

Is the majority leader anticipating a 
rolicall tonight? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, a couple more, 
and there will be rollealls tomorrow 
morning, also. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Can the majority 
leader inform the Senate what is antici- 
pated for Thursday? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Hartke in the chair). Is there objection 
to the unanimous-consent request? 

The Chair hears none, and the unani- 
mous-consent request is agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The distinguished 
minority leader and I have discussed this 
matter, and it is anticipated that there 
will be legislation Thursday, but that the 
Senate will be able to quit work Thursday 
afternoon some time, so to speak, hold 
a pro forma meeting on Friday, and then 
come back on the following Tuesday. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14929) to promote inter- 
national trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties, to combat hunger and malnutrition, 
to further economic development, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
do not think there is much more to be 
said about this amendment. It is purely 
one’s judgment as to the extent of our 
commitments, how much of this food 
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and fiber we wish to grow for the pur- 
pose of giving it to foreign countries. 

We already have made clear in the 
debate that we are not dealing with sur- 
pluses; The only commodities in this 
category, in surplus, are cotton and to- 
bacco. According to the latest reports, 
the surplus in cotton will be radically 
reduced this year, according to the esti- 
mates of the Department of Agriculture. 
But in the major items that are involved 
in this bill—wheat and rice and perhaps 
maize, corn—the food grains, it is a 
question of how much one wishes to sub- 
sidize the farmers to raise them, because 
there is no surplus now. As a matter of 
fact, the carryover is approximately 
what is considered a minimum for our 
own purposes. 

This is a very simple judgment that 
the Senate has to make, namely as to 
whether or not we should engage and 
embark upon a very large program to 
increase production for the purpose of 
giving it to foreign countries. I do not 
know of much more to be said about it. 
I am ready to vote. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
rise in opposition to this amendment. 

Ido not know whether my friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas, is aware of this, 
but under the bill presented to the Sen- 
ate, we have combined titles I and IV of 
existing law. Under the present law, the 
limitation is $2.5 billion under title I, 
and there is no limitation whatever un- 
der title IV—that is, for dollar credit 
sales. 

So it seems to me that the amount au- 
thorized in the present bill should be 
adopted, as that will cover not only title 
I, sales for soft currencies, but also title 
IV, credit sales for dollars. 

Mr. President, as we all know, in antic- 
ipation of a continuation of this program, 
the President authorized an additional 
amount of wheat as well as rice to be 
produced, We do not know what that 
production will be, but it is my belief that 
the amount that the committee reported, 
$1.9 billion, should be the figure agreed 
upon in order to take care of the addi- 
tional production anticipated. 

I did say yesterday to my good friend, 
the Senator from Arkansas, that if left 
entirely to me, it may be that $1 to $1.5 
billion would be sufficient. I did say that. 
Of course, the Senator knows that I have 
been against foreign aid for quite some 
time, and I had that in mind when I 
made the answer to him yesterday. 

We must not forget that we have a 
huge surplus of cotton on hand. Last 
August, the cotton on hand was 16.5 mil- 
lion bales, and that is far in excess of 
any amount we have ever had. I would 
certainly desire to have sufficient funds 
at hand, to dispose of some of that cot- 
ton, if possible. If we curtail the au- 
thorization too much, the chances are 
that we will not have enough authoriza- 
tion to dispose of many of the commodi- 
ties that we have in surplus now or which 
is being produced. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
may I ask the able Senator from Louisi- 
ana a question: 

Last year, under Public Law 480, we 
disposed of $926 million, nearly a billion 
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dollars, of wheat. On the other hand, 
and despite the fact it is now the largest 
surplus, only $69 million worth of cot- 
ton was disposed of under this law. 

Fiber is needed along with food in 
many of these countries. In fact, we 
often give them food which they utilize 
to raise more cotton. Am I to under- 
stand from the Senator from Louisiana, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, that if we vote 
for this higher figure which he recom- 
mends, he believes this will take con- 
siderable cotton out of surplus? 

Mr, ELLENDER. It would move more. 

The Senator stated a moment ago that 
we have a carryover from previous years 
of $1.7 billion. That, of course, would 
be applied not only to next year, but also 
the year after. 

If the bill is limited to $1 billion, it 
will mean that over the 2-year period, 
only $3,700 million will be available under 
title I, which, as I said, includes not only 
sales for local currencies but also cash 


Mr. SYMINGTON. It is my under- 
standing that last year agricultural ex- 
ports from the United States reached an 
alltime high of $6,700 million—for the 
fiscal year 1965-66—an increase of some 
$600 million. The wheat farmers have 
had their problem taken care of from the 
standpoint of surplus. Of course, that 
is satisfactory to me. 

On the other hand, only about 7 per- 
cent of the amount of wheat disposed of 
under Public Law 480 was disposed of in 
cotton. 

I want to be confident in my mind that 
the chairman believes if we maintain the 
figure he now seeks in the bill, consider- 
ably more cotton will be sold. If not, I 
= vote for this amendment. 

ELLENDER. I cannot give my 
10 the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Symincron] the assurance that we can 
force our friends to buy cotton when they 
need wheat. The chances are that with 
the great surplus of cotton that we have 
on hand, if there should develop a de- 
mand for it, we could sell some of it for 
local currencies and some on credit for 
dollars. We would certainly dislike not 
having a sufficient amount of authoriza- 
tion to cover any demands that may be 
made. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. It is my belief that 
since the committee saw fit to combine 
titles I and IV—which includes, as I said, 
credit sales for dollars and local cur- 
rencies—that we are actually reducing 
the authorization. Under the law as it 
now stands, under title IV there is no 
limitation of the amount of commodities 
we can sell for dollars or credit. It is 
my belief that, since we combined both 
titles, and make it less than the House 
committee recommended it may be a lit- 
tle dangerous to reduce the authoriza- 
tion still further. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr.ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. To clarify the rec- 
ord, the $93 million the Senator men- 
tioned is not for 1 year. That is 1961- 
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65, which shows how little the sales have 
been for cotton. 

Cotton is in excess supply not only in 
this country, but in other countries. If 
it were to be given away, you would still 
have more. I suppose you could give it 
away, and they could sell it on the mar- 
ket, but not under an orderly disposi- 
tion. 

I do not see how the disposition of $2.7 
billion is going to prejudice the sale of 
cotton, for there has been so little cot- 
ton handled in this program. It is nearly 
all rice, wheat, and food materials. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand. We 
cannot force people to take cotton. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Of course not. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I would hate to see 
us have an opportunity to dispose of cot- 
ton on a dollar credit sales basis and not 
have the authorization to do so. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I would, too. 

This morning I received a call from a 
very good friend of mine in the agricul- 
tural life in Arkansas, who obviously had 
been inspired by the Department of Ag- 
riculture on this subject. He was upset 
about what my opposition to the bill 
would do. Itis very far-fetched to think 
that under an authorization of $2.7 bil- 
lion, that in some mysterious way it 
would prejudice cotton. I would not, of 
course, be lending my influence to any 
program or motion that would prejudice 
cotton. Under the experience we have 
had under this bill, we know that the 
demand is for wheat in short supply and 
not long supply. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is it not true that 
this amount which is sought to be 
changed would also change the American 
portion of the ocean freight bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And that amounts to 
more than half of the freight bill for 
freight carried in American transporta- 
tion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. AsI pointed out yes- 
terday, the ocean transportation has cost 
the American taxpayer $337 million, and 
that consists of quite a lot of the amount 
we are now authorizing. 

Mr. MORTON and Mr. McGOVERN 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Morton]. 
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Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, is not 
the pipeline important? We talk about 
$1.7 billion in carryover and now the 
amendment attempts to reduce $1.9 bil- 
lion to $1 billion. Is not the pipeline an 
important factor regardless of whether 
there is involved cotton, feed grain, or 
rice? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under the law we 
carry over the amount of previous au- 
thorization. 

Mr. MORTON. Yes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. And it does not 
cover the actual contract; but the 
amount that has not been contracted for 
over past authorizations amounting to 
$1.7 billion. That will be carried over 
and added to the $1.9 billion that is pro- 
vided for each year, in each of the 2 
years 1967 and 1968. 

Mr. MORTON, But do we not have 
the same basic so-called pipeline prob- 
lem in this program that we have in hard 
programs? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MORTON. Is that not one reason 
why we should sustain the committee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I believe so. Here 
is another matter which I failed to 
mention. 

The President has authorized an addi- 
tional 30 percent in wheat acreage, and 
last year 10 percent in rice. The corn 
crop is working pretty good. It is my 
belief that we should have at least a 
sufficient authorization under the bill to 
take care of any situation that we may 
have—an excess in wheat or corn or any 
commodity that—by trying to sell 
abroad. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I think the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and I were talking about two 
different figures. The Senator from 
Arkansas was talking about cotton over 
a period of years. I was talking about 
the fiscal year 1965-66. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
short table of Public Law 480 shipments 
for 1965-66, preliminary, wheat and flour 
in one category, feed grains in another, 
and cotton in a third. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Record, as 
follows: 


Mr. President, 


Public Law 480 shipments for 1965-66 (preliminary) 


Total exports 
Wheat and flour: 
. 859,700,000 busbels 
Dollar value 51, 103, 000,000 
Feed grains: 
3 me — 000 metric tons 
Dollar value „000 


Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure that this 
document will indicate much more wheat 
and edible commodities than cotton. 
There is no doubt we have been able in 


Public Law 480 


569,500,000 bushels . 00 percent. 
$926,000,000 (estimate) 


2,400,000 metrie tons 


9 percent. 
$122,000,000 (estimate) 


17 percent, 


P — eee nee: 


— to sell much more food than 
T. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. About 15 times 
more. 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, because there was a demand for it 
and there seems to be less demand for 
cotton. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Now that we have 
passed this Dirksen amendment, and de- 
sire to make sound loans wherever pos- 
sible does the able chairman believe there 
is a good chance at the figure of $1.9 bil- 
lion to make some cash sales for these 
products on the basis of loans than are 
really loans. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 
we have now under title IV. 

The record shows that under title IV 
we have sold almost $1 billion worth. 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. Of what? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Different commodi- 
ties, on credit. 

We do not want to curtail that. Under 
the law, as it now stands, we can sell all 
we desire for credit under title IV. It 
would certainly be a mistake to reduce 
it more than we recommended. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much time have I remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 5 minutes remaining. 

Mr. MILLER. I would like to get these 
figures clearly in mind. The bill calls 
for $1.9 billion for comparison of title 
I and title IV, does it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 


1 
MILLER. How much has the 
title | totaled up to now, per year? 

Mr, ELLENDER. Two and one-half 
billion dollars. 

Mr. MILLER. Two and one-half bil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is for the past 
5 or 6 years. 

Mr. MILLER. Per year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Two and one-half 
billion dollars per year, yes. 

Mr. MILLER, In addition, we have 
had how much per year under title IV, 
approximately? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Open end? 

Mr. MILLER. I mean, how much has 
it come out to? 

Mr. ELLENDER. We have sold in the 
neighborhood of $1 billion. 

Mr. MILLER. Last year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Under title IV? No; 
altogether. We do not have any figures 
available for last year, but all sales under 
title IV which were credits and based on 
20 years have aggregated about $1 bil- 
lion. 

Mr. MILLER. What the Senator is 
saying is that even with the $1.9 billion 
submitted under title IV altogether, this 
is a substantial reduction under title I 
over the present year? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. MILLER. I thank the Senator 
for his information. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Does the Senator 
think it is significant that the commit- 
tee has already reduced the amount re- 
quested by the administration by $600 
million, and that we have reduced the 
amount that was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved in the House by $600 million? 


The same as 
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Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The committee con- 
sidered the amount carefully and deter- 
mined against any greater reduction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The House bill, of 
course, contains 82% billion authoriza- 
tion under title I. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If we are going to 
get additional production, we will have to 
get farmers back into production on idle 
acres. Will there not have to be some as- 
surance that there will be a market for 
the products? 

Mr. ELLENDER, The Senator is cor- 
rect. That is why I think we should at 
least vote the amount the Senator has 
recommended. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I think it is a mea- 
ger figure. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All the time that we 
have been operating out of surplus and 
selling or giving, as the case may be, from 
our surplus and limited per year, it was 
52 ½ billion, was it not? 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is right. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The President sug- 
gested $242 billion for 1967 and the years 
following under the new arrangement; 
is that not correct? 

— ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Now it is suggested 
that because we have to plant and pro- 
duce rather than to send it out of surplus, 
we will put a limitation on of $1 billion 
to cover both commodities to be pro- 
duced; is that not correct? 

Mr. ELLENDER. One billion nine 
hundred million dollars. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Not under 
amendment. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Oh, not under this 
amendment—excuse me—yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Yes. It is suggested 
that we reduce this whole operation to 
$1 billion a year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. HOLLAND. It seems to me that 
certainly is a challenge to our good faith 
and humanitarian impulses over what we 
have done heretofore when we have been 
furnishing $2.5 billion per year out of 
surpluses. 

Now it is proposed that since we have 
to produce—and the farmer wants to 
produce—we will reduce it to $1 billion 
a year, I do not think we should take 
that drastic action. I think it would 
leave open to question the motives of 
this country and make it subject to criti- 
cal inspection and comment not only 
from other people but also from some of 
our own. Certainly, we have felt that 
we were doing an unselfish, humanitar- 
ian job; and here we are making a total 
contrast—if the amendment is 
adopted—over what we did when we had 
surpluses and what we propose to do 
when we have to go out and produce it, 

I hope that the amendment will be 
defeated. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mor- 
ton in the chair). The Senator from 
Arkansas is recognized for 1 minute. 


this 
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Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
only wish to say that I did not know the 
bill had been sold to the American people 
as a humanitarian gesture. I had 
thought it was more of a business-like 
nature than that. It never was de- 
scribed as humanitarian in the past. 

I also want to refer to page 7 of the 
committee report which, if I read it cor- 
rectly, states that the “credit utilized” 
under title IV of Public Law 480 since 
the beginning is $415,486,000, which is a 
long way from the $1 billion. There is 
an unutilized balance of outstanding 
commitments. 

Mr. President, I am ready to vote and 
I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
on the amendment has been yielded 
back. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Ar- 
kansas. 

On this question, the yeas and nays 
have been ordered; and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Idaho IMr. 
Cuurcu], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye], the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LauscHe], the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. METCALF], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator 
from Alaska [GRUENING], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Smarners], and the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] 
are absent on official business. 

I further announce that the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
and the Senator from Maine [Mr. Mus- 
KIE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatTHERS], and the Senator from Alas- 
ka [Mr. BartLett] would each vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is absent on official business. 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Boccs}, the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Fone], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Scorr], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Simpson], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent, 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Cartson], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick], and the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] are detained 
on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the Senator 
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from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fonc], the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY], 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr] would each vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Utah 
(Mr. BENNETT] is paired with the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Utah would 
vote yea, and the Senator from Idaho 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Srmmpson] is paired with the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson]. If 
present and voting, the Senator from 
Wyoming would vote “yea” and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Texas 
{Mr. Tower] is paired with the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Boccs]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Texas 
would vote “yea” and the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 12, 
nays 61, as follows: 


No. 240 Leg.] 
YEAS—12 
Bible Fulbright Morse 
Byrd, Va Hartke Russell, Ga. 
Cotton Hickenlooper Saltonstall 
Dirksen McClellan Young, Ohio 
NAYS—61 

Aiken Hruska Nelson 
Allott Jackson Neuberger 
Anderson Javits Pastore 
Bass Jordan, N.C, Pell 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Prouty 
Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Proxmire 
Burdick Kuchel Randolph 
Byrd, W. Va Long, Mo. Ribicoff 
Cannon Long, La. Robertson 
Clark Magnuson Smith 
Cooper Mansfield Sparkman 

McCarthy Stennis 
Dodd McGee Symington 

McGovern Talmadge 
Ellender Miler Thurmond 
Ervin Mondale Tydings 
Fannin Monroney Williams, N.J. 
Griffin Montoya Yarborough 
Hart Morton Young, N. Dak. 

Moss 
Holland Mundt 

NOT VOTING—27 
Bartlett Gore Murphy 
Bennett Gruening Muskie 
BES Harris Pearson 

Carlson Hayden Russell, S.C. 
Oase Inouye Scott 
Church Jordan, Idaho Simpson 
Dominick Lausche Smathers 
Douglas McIntyre Tower 
Fong Metcalf Williams, Del. 


So Mr. FuLsricnt’s amendment was 
rejected. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which the 
amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk an amendment and ask that 
it be laid before the Senate and made 
the pending business. I have an under- 
standing with the majority leader that 
it will be taken up for debate the first 
thing tomorrow. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
amendment be printed, so that it will be 
available to Senators tomorrow, to- 
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gether with three other amendments 
which I also send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed. 

The amendment which is to be the 
pending business will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 781 

On page 57, line 20, immediately before 
“the Secretary of Agriculture” insert “the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury,’’. 

On page 57, line 24, after “House Commit- 
tee on Agriculture” insert “and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs”. 

On page 58, line 3, after “and Forestry” 
insert “and the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield to the majority 
leader. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10:30 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, in- 
stead of convening at 11 o’clock tomor- 
row, as previously agreed to, that the 
Senate adjourn until 10:30 tomorrow 
morning, that there be a period for the 
transaction of morning business until not 
later than 11 o’clock, and that at 11 
o’clock the time limitation begin to run 
on the Morse amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


DEATH OF PARLIAMENTARIAN EM- 
ERITUS CHARLES L. WATKINS 


Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, in behalf of the majority 
leader and the minority leader, with 
whom I am delighted to join, a resolu- 
tion, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a resolution (S. Res. 
299) which was read, considered, and 
unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 299 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with 
profound sorrow and regret of the death of 
Mr. Charles L. Watkins, late Parliamentarian 
Emeritus of the Senate. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased the 
Senate do now adjourn until 10:30 a.m, 
Wednesday next. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10:30 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Pur- 
suant to the second resolving clause of 
the resolution, and in accordance with 
the previous order, the Senate now 
stands adjourned until 10:30 a.m. to- 
morrow, Wednesday, August 31, 1966. 

Thereupon (at 5 o’clock and 45 min- 
utes p.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, August 31, 1966, 
at 10:30 o’clock a.m. 


August 30, 1966 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate August 30, 1966: 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
Russell D. ONeal, of Michigan, to be an 


Assistant Secretary of the Army, vice Willis 
Moore Hawkins, Jr., resigned. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate August 30, 1966: 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


Constance Baker Motley, of New York to 
be U.S. district judge for the southern dis- 
trict of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuespay, Auaust 30, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


There is one God and Father of all, 
who is above all and through all and 
in all_—Ephesians 4: 6. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, we 
pause in the midst of pressing duties and 
commanding needs to open our hearts in 
prayer unto Thee—who art the source 
of goodness and love and truth—that the 
light of Thy spirit may shine upon our 
pathway and illumine the way to right- 
eousness, to justice, and to peace. 

Keep our hearts clean, our spirits 
courageous, and our minds clear as we 
face the tasks of this day. Lead us and 
all men to that realm where good will 
shall reign and truth shall rule and free- 
dom shall regulate the actions of men. 

Before this altar of prayer we dedicate 
ourselves anew to Thee and we pledge 
our loyalty to our Nation and to the well- 
being of men everywhere: through Christ 
our Lord. Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment bills and a joint resolution of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 9824. An act to amend the Life In- 
surance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 13558. An act to provide for regula- 
tion of the professional practice of certi- 
fied public accountants in the District of 
Columbia, including the examination, li- 
censure, registration of certified public ac- 
countants, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13703. An act to make technical 
amendments to titles 19 and 20 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code; 

H.R. 15858. An act to amend section 6 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945, to authorize early land acquisition 
for the purpose of acquiring a site for a re- 
placement of Shaw Junior High School; and 
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H.J. Res. 1284. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments 
in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested, bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

H.R. 1066. An act to amend section 11- 
1701 of the District of Columbia Code to in- 
crease the retirement salaries of certain re- 
tired judges; 

H.R. 10823. An act relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and accident 
insurance with respect to student loans; 

H.R.11087. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, as amended, and the District of Co- 
lumbia Business Corporation Act, as amend- 
ed, with respect to certain foreign corpora- 
tions; 

H.R. 14205. An act to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark and 
to require its preservation and continued use 
as a public market, and for other purposes; 


and 
H.R. 14904. An act to revise postal rates 
on certain fourth-class mail, and for other 


purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3105) 
entitled An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and 
for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to the bill S. 2263 entitled “An act 
to establish a traffic branch of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general ses- 
sions and to provide for the appoint- 
ment to such court of five additional 
judges”, with amendments in which 
concurrence of the House is requested. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1607. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 13, 1962, authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in the State or California, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 2535. An act to amend the act of 
March 1, 1933 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An 
act to permanently set aside certain lands in 
Utah as an addition to the Navajo Indian 
Reservation, and for other purposes”; 

S. 3178. An act to amend section 8 of the 
7 0 Grazing Act of June 28, 1934 (43 U.S.C. 
315g); 

8.3198. An act to amend section 402 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958; 

S. 3261. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
the State of Maine to the Mount Desert 
Island Regional School District; and 

S. 3460. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into contracts for 
scientific and technological research, and for 
other purposes. 


TO AUTHORIZE THE PRINTING OF 
ADDITIONAL COPIES OF HOUSE 
DOCUMENT NO. 96, 86TH CON- 
GRESS 
Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 

of the Committee on House Administra- 


tion, I call up House Resolution 930 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 
H. Res. 930 


Resolved, That there shall be printed an 
additional twelve thousand copies of House 
Document Numbered 96 of the Eighty-sixth 
Congress in the style and format directed by 
the Joint Committee on Printing. All of 
such copies shall be for the use of the House 
of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. Iyield to the distinguished 
minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Would the 
gentleman from Ohio indicate what is 
involved in this resolution? 

Mr. HAYS. The resolution came from 
the Committee on House Administration 
unanimously. It has been cleared with 
the ranking Member on the other side. 

This particular resolution is to reprint 
12,000 copies of Washington's Farewell 
Address, for use of the Members of the 
House. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

s a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF HEAR- 
INGS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS ENTITLED “RELA- 
TIONSHIP OF TOLL FACILITIES TO 
THE FEDERAL AID HIGHWAY PRO- 
GRAM” 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 966 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 966 

Resolved, That there be printed, concur- 
rently with the initial printing of the hear- 
ings of the Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal Aid Highway Program and the Sub- 
committee on Roads of the Committee on 
Public Works entitled ‘‘Relationship of Toll 
Facilities to the Federal Aid Highway Pro- 
gram”, seven hundred additional copies for 
the use of said committee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
"ee: motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF PART 
III OF THE HEARINGS OF THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON INTERGOV- 
ERNMENTAL RELATIONS OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS ENTITLED “DRUG 
SAFETY” 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, by direction 
of the Committee on House Administra- 
tion, I call up House Resolution 971 and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 


lows: 
H. Res. 971 


Resolved, That there be printed, concur- 
rently with the initial printing of part III 
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of the hearings of the Subcommittee on In- 
tergovernmental Relations of the Committee 
on Government Operations entitled “Drug 
Safety”, one thousand additional copies for 
the use of said committee. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
uA motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


REQUEST TO TRANSFER CONSENT 
CALENDAR AND SUSPENSIONS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Consent Calendar and the considera- 
tion of motions to suspend the rules in 
order for Monday, September 5, 1966, 
may be transferred to Tuesday, Septem- 
ber 6, 1966. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if we might 
have some idea of the bills to be put on 
the Suspension Calendar. We know 
what the Consent Calendar bill will be. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield, I do not have a list 
of requests. In fact, I do not think I 
have a request on my desk yet. The 
Speaker, of course, will get the requests 
first, and it is the Speaker’s prerogative 
to recognize Members for suspension of 
the rules. I cannot answer the gentle- 
man's question. The only reason why we 
are asking for this is to enable us to 
take off on Labor Day. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand. I under- 
stand perfectly the reason for the re- 
quest. However, I would still like, if it 
is possible under the parliamentary sit- 
uation, to obtain a list of bills that it is 
proposed to bring up under suspension. 

Mr. ALBERT. Of course I am not in 
a position to give a list to the gentleman. 
If I tried to do so I would be encroach- 
ing on the Speaker’s prerogatives. We 
will put the list on the whip notice of 
course. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman not 
divide his unanimous-consent request; 
and renew the request later in the week 
with respect to suspensions? 

Mr. ALBERT. I will renew the re- 
quest later in the week, I will say to the 
gentleman, but as far as the Consent 
Calendar is concerned and the suspen- 
sion of the rules, they have historically 
come on the same legislative day. 

Mr. GROSS. I understand that, Mr. 
Speaker, I will say to the distinguished 
majority leader, but I wish that he would 
divide his request at this time. 

Mr. ALBERT. If the gentleman will 
yield, the gentleman does not want the 
majority leader to agree to any proposi- 
tion that would in any way impair the 
prerogatives of the Speaker of the House, 
does he? 

Mr. GROSS. Nor do I want the dis- 
tinguished majority leader to impair my 
right to knowledge of the business to be 
transacted by the House. If it is possi- 
ble to get that information, I will say to 
the gentleman, I would like to have it. 

Mr. ALBERT. It is not possible at 
this time, I will say to the gentleman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
not make his unanimous-consent re- 
quest with respect to the Consent Calen- 
dar, and then withhold his unanimous- 
consent request with respect to the sus- 
pensions? 

Mr. ALBERT. I am sorry. There 
would be little point in calling the Con- 
sent Calendar unless we could also dis- 
pose of bills under the suspension of the 
rules. What we are trying to do is to 
adjourn over until after Labor Day. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman 
mean to say that the bills on the Con- 
sent Calendar will be called and all of 
them would be privileged to be called 
under suspension if objected to? 

Mr. ALBERT. Well, of course, that 
would be one thing, but I would not feel 
I should make a request to separate the 
two, let me say. Not at this time. 

Mr. GROSS. Then, Mr. Speaker, not 
at this time can I grant unanimous con- 
sent to the request of the gentleman, 
and therefore I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT OF 
1938 


Mr, POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 13712) to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938 to extend its protection to addi- 
tional employees, to raise the minimum 
wage, and for other purposes, with Sen- 
ate amendments thereto, disagree to the 
Senate amendments and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. POWELL, 
HoLLAND, O'Hara of Michigan, Dent, Pu- 
CINSKI, DANIELS, AYRES, BELL, and Goop- 
ELL. 


TO AMEND THE CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT OF 1961 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union be discharged from further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 15951) to 
amend the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 to authorize 
loans by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
leasehold interests in Hawaii, and for 
other purposes, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
LMr. PoaGe]? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I would like to know 
if this establishes a precedent that might 
be used in other States of the Union in- 
sofar as land on which such loans can be 
made that are not owned outright by the 
individual? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Of course I am delighted 
to yield to the gentleman from Texas. 
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Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I believe it 
is fair to say that this does not establish 
a new precedent. Actually, Mr. Speaker, 
the Veterans’ Administration and the 
Federal Housing Authority are both do- 
ing this in Hawaii now. But I would 
want to follow that by saying to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture did not feel that it is 
a good policy, and that is the reason for 
our proceeding in this manner. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will 
read the first four lines of the committee 
amendment, the gentleman will find that 
that is the purpose of that language. 
We felt it was not a good policy. That 
is why we provide that this authority 
should exist for only for the period com- 
mencing with the date of enactment of 
this bill and ending on June 30, 1968. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the purpose for 
that limitation is that these loans will 
be made during the next year and a half 
during which time it is anticipated that 
a particular piece of land will be sold 
under these terms as being made avail- 
able by the Kaiser interests for settle- 
ment of a number of farmers. We can- 
not hold the option on this property any 
longer than the first of the month. That 
is the reason we are working with them 
in an effort to bring this up at this time. 
It is what we conceive to be a very ad- 
vantageous contract, and the terms of it 
will expire the first of the month unless 
we accept the option by that date. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Texas in his response has an- 
swered, in advance, some of my questions 
which I had in mind propounding under 
my reservation. However, I would like to 
know further, Mr. Speaker, if Mr. Kaiser 
is being reimbursed for these lands that 
he is making available? 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, in 
talking with the distinguished Repre- 
sentative from Hawaii this is for a 75- 
year period. Is he being reimbursed for 
this leasehold? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further; yes, we are 
buying the land from Mr. Kaiser; but 
at what is conceived to be a much lower 
price than its present value. We are 
buying the leasehold interest which he 
holds, which I understand is for a period 
of 55 years. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I understand 
further that this applies only to the is- 
land of Oahu in the great State of 
Hawaii? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Missouri will yield further, 
that is correct so far as this option is 
concerned. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, are these 
applicants who have been doing such a 
good job of farming, as I understand 
it from discussing it with the gentle- 
man from Hawaii, being asked, in addi- 
tion to the three stipulations which ap- 
pear on page 1 of the report—and I have 
read all of the report, including the un- 
favorable departmental report—under 
the paragraph entitled “Purpose,” of the 
report being asked to establish actual 
collateral for the loan? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further; yes, they 
definitely are. Of course, the purpose of 
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this is to allow the 55-year lease which 
is worth considerably more than the 
amount they are paying to be used as 
collateral. I mean by that that the 
lease on the property is worth consid- 
erably more than the amount they are 
paying for it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield to me? 

Mr. HALL. Of course, I am pleased to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am un- 
clear as to the collateral that the poten- 
tial borrower is able to offer, since he 
has no fixed interest in the land. 

Mr. POAGE. He has a 55 year lease 
on the land and we are by this act pro- 
viding that the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration may accept this lease just the 
same as they could accept a freehold 
interest in other parts of the country. 

Now historically we have not allowed 
the Farmers Home Administration to 
make a loan unless the proposed bor- 
rower could offer a freehold interest. 
We have not allowed them to make these 
purchase loans where there was less than 
a freehold interest. This bill allows 
them to make, under these limited cir- 
cumstances, loans on less than a free- 
hold interest. But the same provision 
of existing law which relates to the ap- 
praisal of the land relates to loans made 
under this bill. There is no change in 
the method of appraising the property. 
There is no change in the requirement 
that the property be of value sufficient to 
pay off the loan. Those things will all 
be just the same as they are now. You 
understand a 55-year lease in the State 
of Hawaii is probably worth a great 
deal more than a freehold interest in 
many of the other States. 

Mr. GROSS. Are the leases transfer- 
able? 

Mr. POAGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the statement by the gentleman from 
Texas as to the collateral and the lack 
of precedent, and particularly as to the 
committee amendment I withdraw my 
reservation of objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 15951, a bill which 
I introduced to extend the loan provi- 
sions of the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act to leasehold farmers 
in Hawaii. Before I speak about the 
bill, however, I wish to thank the Speak- 
er, the chairman [Mr. CooLey], and 
vice chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture [Mr. Poace], the members of 
that committee on both sides of the aisle 
for making the immediate consideration 
of my bill possible. 

Under a land-tenure system peculiar 
to Hawaii, there is virtually no farmland 
in the State available for purchase in 
fee simple. For generations, most of the 
farmland in Hawaii has been held un- 
der an entailed status which permits its 
transfer only on a lease basis. Many of 
these leases run for 99 or 55 years. The 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 authorizes real estate 
loans only to owners or prospective own- 
ers of farmlands in fee. Therefore, for 
all practical purposes, Hawaii is barred 
from participation in the real estate loan 
provisions of this law. 
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The purpose of H.R. 15951, with the 
committee amendment, is to authorize, 
for a temporary period of 2 years, the 
making of farm improvement loans un- 
der subtitle A of the Consolidated Farm- 
ers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
lessee-operators of farmland in Hawaii 
where, first, the land cannot be acquired 
by the applicant; second, adequate se- 
curity is provided for the loans; and, 
third, there is a reasonable probability of 
accomplishing the objectives and repay- 
ment of the loan. 

This legislation, if enacted in time, 
would benefit the operators of a number 
of family farms, which have largely dis- 
appeared as the result of the growing 
urbanization of Oahu, the island on 
which the State capital of Honolulu and 
most of our Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations in Hawaii are located. In 
particular, there is a group of truck 
farmers who will soon be displaced from 
the area known as Koko Head, now an 
easterly suburb of the city of Honolulu. 
Most of these farmers have engaged in 
truck farming in the area for many years, 
some for as long as a quarter of a cen- 
tury. As the result of several years of 
negotiations, a very desirable farm tract 
in the same general area has been offered 
as leaseholds to this group by a private 
development corporation. The farmers 
mistakenly had thought that they would 
be able to finance their share of the de- 
velopment costs by means of loans un- 
der the Farmers Home Administration 
Act, when they entered into a contract 
with the prospective lessor. After being 
granted several extensions by the devel- 
opment corporation to exercise tl.eir op- 
tion to accept the leasehold offer, the 
farmers have been granted a final exten- 
sion date of September 30, 1966. They 
cannot do this unless they are able to 
come up with their share of the improve- 
ment costs, and they cannot meet this 
financial requirement without obtaining 
loans from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration. 

These farmers have been supplying 
much of the fresh vegetable requirements 
of the military as well as the civilian 
population on Oahu. The experience of 
the military is such that the production 
of fresh vegetables in Hawaii should not 
remain at present levels, which are con- 
sidered to be inadequate, but ought to be 
increased substantially. This can be ac- 
complished by increasing the acreage de- 
voted to truck farming and improving 
present methods of production. Above 
all, it is vital that farmers be encouraged 
to remain farmers. This is what my bill 
proposes to do. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 112, a bill similar to 
the measure now on the floor, was passed 
by the Senate on June 15, 1966. Because 
of the emergency with which an impor- 
tant segment of our farmer population is 
faced, I earnestly request unanimous 
support. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
express to my colleagues the importance 
of the bill now pending before the House, 
H.R. 15951, and urge their support of 
this legislation of such significance to 
Hawaii. 
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The farmer in Hawaii is faced with a 
situation I believe is not similar to that 
in any other State in the Union, and that 
lies in the difficulty of acquiring owner- 
ship of land. The history of land tenure 
in Hawaii has reflected the scarcity of 
real estate on an insular body, and the 
would-be purchaser of land today finds 
that there is virtually none available 
for fee simple purchase at any price. 
Consequently, many of our citizens who 
have gravitated from labor positions in 
the cane fields and similar work in the 
hope of becoming independent farmers 
have found that the only recourse open 
to them is to lease small plots of ground 
from landowning interests. In itself, 
this is not the major problem since many 
of these tenant farmers have been able 
to obtain long-term leases. 

Their problem arises in attempting to 
obtain loans for development of the land 
they are leasing. The provisions of the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1961 authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to provide farm 
development loans to individuals who 
own their land or can expect to in the 
future, but these terms, passed to pro- 
vide assistance to the small family 
farmer, are of no help to the small 
farmer in Hawaii, bound as he is to be 
perpetually a leasehold farmer, 

The bill under consideration, H.R. 
15951, would extend the same benefits 
of the Consolidsted Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act to Hawaii farmers that 
are enjoyed by farmers in other States 
who find it possible to obtain ownership 
of their land. Abuses will be prevented 
by the provisions in the bill which re- 
quire the leaseholder to provide adequate 
security for the loan, to demonstrate a 
reasonable probability of accomplishing 
the objectives of the loan and of repay- 
ing same, in cases where the Secretary 
determines that the land in question is 
indeed unavailable for purchase by the 
applicant. There are specific instances 
in my State, Mr. Speaker, in which lease- 
hold farmers have been allowed access 
to land in new development areas pro- 
vided that they can find loan money to 
make improvements to that land, and the 
Farmers Home Administration Act, as 
amendéd by H.R. 15951, is virtually their 
only hope. 

I urge passage of this legislation today 
because of the unique land conditions in 
my State, and I sincerely hope that the 
House will see the justice in making it 
possible for small farmers in Hawaii to 
develop and improve their land under the 
same Federal program which benefits 
agriculture in the other 49 States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. Poace]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15951 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
343 of the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1991), is amended by striking the word 


“and” before the figure “(2)” in said section 
and by striking the period at the end thereof 
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and inserting a comma and the following: 
“and (3) the term ‘owner-operator’ shall in 
the State of Hawaii include the lessee-oper- 
ator of real property in any case in which the 
Secretary determines that the land cannot be 
acquired in fee simple by the applicant, ade- 
quate security is provided for the loan, and 
there is a reasonable probability of accom- 
plishing the objectives.and repayment of the 
loan: Provided, That item (3) shall be ap- 
plicable to lessee-operators of Hawaiian 
Homes Commission lands only when and to 
the extent that it is possible for such lessee- 
operators to meet the conditions therein set 
out.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment; 

On page 1. line 3, after the word That“, 
insert: “only for the period of time com- 
mencing with the date of enactment of this 
Act and ending on June 30, 1968”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 112) to amend the 
Consolidated Farmers Home Administra- 
tion Act of 1961 to authorize loans by the 
Secretary of Agriculture on leasehold in- 
terests in Hawaii, and for other pur- 


poses. 
The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
ill 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Poace]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 112 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
343 of the Consolidated Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration Act of 1961, as amended (7 
U.S.C. 1991), is amended by striking the 
word “and” before the figure “(2)” in said 
section and by striking the period at the 
end thereof and inserting a comma and the 
following: “and (3) the term ‘owner-opera- 
tor’ shall in the State of Hawaii include 
the lessee-operator of real property in any 
case in which the Secretary determines that 
the land cannot be acquired by the appli- 
cant, adequate security is provided for the 
loan, and there is a reasonable probability 
of accomplishing the objectives and repay- 
ment of the loan: Provided, That item (3) 
shall be applicable to lessee-operators of 
Hawaiian Homes Commission lands only 
when and to the extent that it is possible 
for such lessee-operators to meet the condi- 
tions therein set out.” 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. POAGE 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Poace: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause of the bill, 
S. 112, and insert the provisions of the bill, 
H.R. 15951, as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, ard 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 15951, was 
laid on the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
who may desire to do so many have 5 
legislative days in which to revise and 
extend their remarks on the bill just 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 
There was no objection. 


CONGRESSMAN POWELL, NOT AD- 
MINISTRATOR SHRIVER, SHOULD 
RESIGN 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I informed 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
PowELL] that I wanted to speak about 
his request that Mr. Shriver quit as head 
of the OEO, and he chose not to remain, 
which is all right with me. 

I do not know much about the OEO, 
but I do know that Mr. Shriver made a 
terrific Director of the Peace Corps, and 
if he is having his problems with OEO, 
I suggest that it might be because he has 
Mr. PowELL looking over his shoulder 
trying to call the shots, telling him whom 
to employ, what percentage of what 
minority group to employ, what projects 
to fund, of what projects Mr. POWELL 
wants exclusive jurisdiction, and so on. 
I say that that would put a burden on 
any administrator. 

I say that Mr. Shriver is an outstand- 
ing administrator. I am sure he is not 
going to take Mr. PowELL’s advice any 
more than Mr. Powe tt is going to take 
mine, but I suggest that it would be far 
better for the country if Mr. POWELL 
would resign. 


SOUTH DAKOTA LEGIONNAIRES 
WIN TRIPLE HONORS 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to pay tribute to the South Dakota 
Department of the American Legion on 
its exceptional showing in this week’s Na- 
tional Legion Convention. 

The department's float, a large replica 
of Mount Rushmore National Memorial, 
won first place in parade competition. It 
alco called attention to South Dakota as 
the birthplace of American Legion base- 
ball over 40 years ago. 

The Sioux Falls American Legion 
Chorus and the Women’s Auxiliary 
Chorus both won national championships 
in choral competition. This is the third 
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national championship in a row for the 
auxiliary unit and fifth for the singing 
Legionnaives. 

Mr. Speaker, it gives me a great deal of 
pleasure to represent the American 
Legion post with the finest singers in the 
land and the department that founded 
the Legion baseball program. 

I congratulate Department Comman- 
der Bob Grabenbauer, of Aberdeen, Dis- 
trict Commander Roland Wick, Albert 
DeGroot, commander of Sioux Falls 
American Legion Post No. 15, Dr. Lee 
Bright, director of the Singing Legion- 
naires, Prof. Earl Mundt, director of the 
Auxiliary Chorus, and all the Legion- 
naires and auxiliary members who made 
possible these achievements. 


POLITICAL USE OF THE FILM “JOHN 
F. KENNEDY—YEARS OF LIGHT- 
NING, DAY OF DRUMS” 


Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVIS of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, 
when House Concurrent Resolution 285 
and its revised companion Senate Joint 
Resolution 106 were before the House for 
consideration, we were given solemn as- 
surances that the USIA produced film 
“John F. Kennedy—yYears of Lightning, 
Day of Drums” would not be shown 
within the United States for partisan or 
political purposes. 

I was not among those who could 
wholeheartedly accept those assurances, 
and apparently my skepticism was all 
too well founded. 

I hold in my hand, Mr, Speaker, from 
the Milwaukee Journal of Sunday, Au- 
gust 28, the clipping of an article entitled 
“Buckley Club To Show Film About 
Kennedy.” ‘The article then reads as 
follows: 

The documentary film “Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums” on the Presidential years of 
John F. Kennedy will be shown at 8 p.m, 
Sept. 28 at the Capitol Court Theater by the 
Buckley for Congress Club. 

The club announced that tickets would be 
sold at $5 for general admission and $25 for 


reserved seats. The club said it was the mid- 
west premier of the film, 


James P. Buckley is a Democratic candi- 
date for congress in the 9th District. 


This purely partisan fundraising ex- 
hibition flaunts the words of the report 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs referred to by my colleague, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ZA- 
BLOCKI], in the House debate: 


Nonpartisanship should be the rule in all 
arrangements for its distribution in this 
country. Likewise, this proposed showing 
brazenly disregards the words of the report 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, which states: “There should be no 
partisan political considerations in the ar- 
rangements made for distributing the film 
in the United States and there should be no 
showing of the film as at a political con- 
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vention, for example, which would serve a 
partisan purpose. 


Mr. Speaker, it is apparent that either 
the US. Information Agency has col- 
laborated in a purely partisan political 
venture or that the Agency has been 
shamefully hoodwinked. I think I owe it 
to my colleagues to find out which. 


AMERICAN LEGION COMPETITION 
AMONG THE YOUTH OF AMERICA 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
join my colleague, the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. REIFEL], in extending 
congratulations to the American Legion 
for its activities on behalf of the youth 
of this country. I appreciate the excel- 
lence of the fine singing group whom he 
lauded. I want to point out to my friend, 
Mr. REIFEL, that we from Chicago also 
have our outstanding Legion groups. 

One of these, Mr. Speaker, is the Nisei 
Ambassadors Junior Drum and Bugle 
Corps, affiliated with the Chicago Nisei 
Post of the American Legion. ‘This out- 
standing band of young men and women 
who, incidentally, Mr. Speaker, average 
14 years of age, has made a magnificent 
record in competition with other groups 
throughout the country. Its musical 
ability, its marching precision, its unique 
arrangements and sparkling formations 
have earned its boys and girls well-de- 
served plaudits wherever they have ap- 
peared. The Nisei Ambassadors have 
been a fine force for good in our commu- 
nity because they have welcomed to their 
ranks young people of all races and na- 
tionalities who want to join their band. 

Of particular interest, too, Mr. Speaker, 
is the fact that most of those who com- 
prise this corps are the children, the 
nieces, the nephews, and the grandchil- 
dren of the Nisei of the famous and 
valiant 442d Regimental Combat Team 
which established such a glorious record 
for its military exploits during World 
War II. 

The American people will never forget 
the 442d's valor under fire. We will never 
forget how those brave young men lived 
up to their regimental motto of Go for 
Broke” in battles such as Suvereto, Anzio, 
Belvedere, La Spezia, Massa, Carrara, 
Bruyeres, the crossing of the Arno River, 
the rescue of the Lost Texas Battalion, 
and the smashing of the anchor of the 
Gothic Line. 

President Truman captured the feel- 
ings of the Nation when he affixed a sev- 
enth Presidential Distinguished Unit Ci- 
tation to the colors of the 442d and said: 

You are now on your way home. You 
fought not only the enemy, but you 


that fight and we will continue to win to 
make this great Republic stand for what the 
Constitution says it stands for: the welfare 
of all the people all the time. 
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Mr. Speaker, in their way, the mem- 
bers of the Nisei Ambassadors Junior 
Drum and Bugle Corps are carrying on 
proudly the illustrious traditions of the 
442d in “keeping up that fight,” to use 
the words of President Truman. They 
are united to make this great Republic 
stand for what the Constitution says it 
stands for.” 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as 
a charter member of the 100th Infantry 
Battalion, which subsequently became 
the ist battalion of the 442d Regimental 
Combat Team, to which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Yates] referred, I 
wish to commend the gentleman and 
join him in praising the Nisei Ambassa- 
dors Junior Drum and Bugle Corps and 
its sponsor, the American Legion Post 
No. 1183, of Chicago. 

It was through the efforts of the gen- 
tleman, Mr. Yares, as the Congressman 
from the district from which the Nisei 
group comes, that the Ambassadors Jun- 
ior Drum and Bugle Corps was able to 
perform on the steps of our Nation’s 
Capitol this morning. It was my dis- 
tinct pleasure to work closely with the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] in 
making the necessary arrangements with 
the Speaker of the House and the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol for the granting of this 
great privilege to the Ambassadors. By 
so doing, I was able to keep my promise 
to them made 2 years ago that I would 
obtain the necessary permission for them 
to perform on the Capitol steps, if and 
when they visited Washington. 

Mr. Speaker, in my time I have heard 
many drum and bugle corps, but I must 
say that the Nisei Ambassadors com- 
pare favorably with the best, The Amer- 
ican Legion Nisei Post No. 1183, under 
the able command of Hank Tanabe, de- 
serves praise and commendation for 
sponsoring this outstanding drum and 
bugle corps, Its members are in their 
own effective way contributing toward 
making better Americans for a greater 
America. 


TRIBUTE TO THE ROSELAND AMER- 
ICAN LEGION POST, SECOND DIS- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I could not listen to the eloquent trib- 
utes paid by my colleagues to the Amer- 
ican Legion without some mention of 
one of the many great and glorious posts 
of the American Legion, the post from 
Roseland in my district, the Second Dis- 
trict of Illinois. 
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This morning I had the honor, the 
privilege and the pleasure of visiting with 
a delegation from this outstanding post 
in my office in the Rayburn Building. 
For a delightful, inspiring and stimulat- 
ing morning I am indebted to Mrs. Bessie 
Broadfield, Mrs. Grace De Boer, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Bader, Arnold Bader, Peter De 
Boer, and William Grant, representing 
Roseland Post. 

Mr. Speaker, the American Legion is 
part of the warp and woof of the pa- 
triotic fabrie of our beloved country. 
Washington is honored by its presence 
here. For the Roseland Post I have an 
especial interest. Its home is in the 
ninth ward of the city of Chicago, a ward 
from which has come a great jurist, an 
Italian American, Judge Alexander J. 
Napoli, recently appointed to the U.S. 
district court in Chicago after a dis- 
tinguished career on the State bench. 
It is the home ward of the renowned and 
beloved clerk of the appellate court, the 
Honorable Leslie Beck, and of the popu- 
lar and never tiring Alderman Dominic 
Lupo. Moreover, Mr. Speaker, and I 
trust this personal passing observation 
will be forgiven, it is the ward that gave 
me my largest majority in my recent 
primary election for renomination. My 
tribute and my affection go the ninth 
ward and the great and glorious Rose- 
land Post. 


ART: U.S.A. 


Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.STALBAUM. Mr. Speaker, an un- 
precedented covenant between art, big 
business, and government was achieved 
earlier this month when the S. C. John- 
son Co., of Racine, Wis., donated 102 con- 
temporary American paintings to the 
Smithsonian Institution's National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts. Known as Art: 
U.S. A., the Johnson collection is now 
touring the United States and will be 
formally presented to the Smithsonian 
late next year. 

Since it was assembled in 1962, Art: 
U.S.A. has been exhibited on three conti- 
nents and seen by several hundred thou- 
sand viewers. With a present worth of 
about $1 million, the Johnson collection 
includes works by Hans Hofmann, Larry 
Rivers, Josef Albers, Milton Avery, Ben 
Shahn, Robert Rauschenberg, Andrew 
Wyeth, and many other major American 
artists active since the end of World War 
II. Acquisition of the group is a stroke 
of fortune for the National Collection of 
Fine Arts, which has been weak in ex- 
amples of contemporary American art. 

Announcing the donation several weeks 
ago, the chairman of the Racine wax 
products firm, Herbert F. Johnson, 
pointed out that: 

Business organizations have the unique 
opportunity, by supporting the arts, to help 
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shape the society in which we live and to 
help define the heritage left for future gen- 
erations. I believe that business should 
support the arts to help assure the continued 
excellence of this important element of our 
American culture. 


Actually, this is not the Johnson Foun- 
dation’s first pioneering achievement in 
the patronage of the arts. Earlier in this 
century it commissioned Frank Lloyd 
Wright to design its company headquar- 
ters, a building that has become a land- 
mark in architectural history—and in 
Racine. 

I am sure all of you join me in express- 
ing gratitude to the Johnson Foundation 
for its munificent and public-spirited gift 
to the Nation. It can serve to keynote 
a new era of cooperation between art, big 
business, and Government—a relation- 
ship that will yield benefits for future 
generations of Americans as well as our 
own. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


{Roll No, 250] 
Ashmore Hansen, Idaho Rivers, S.C. 
Baring Hansen, Wash, Rogers, Colo. 
Battin Hébert Rogers, Tex, 
Blatnik Horton Roncalio 
Brown, Calif. Hosmer Scott 
Burton, Utah Keogh Senner 
Callaway King, N.Y. Stratton 
Cohelan Krebs Teague, Calif, 
Corman Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Craley McEwen Thomas 
Cunningham McMillan Toll 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Ala, Tupper 
Edwards, Calif, Morrison Tuten 
Edwards, La Murphy, III. Utt 
Fisher Murray Van Deerlin 
Flood O’Konski Walker, Miss. 
Fulton, Tenn. ONeill, Mass. Weltner 
Gallagher Powell Willis 
Hagan, Ga Reinecke Wyatt 
Halleck Resnick Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 371 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
3 under the call were dispensed 

th, 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 

A further message from the Senate, by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate agrees to the 
report of the committee of conference 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3155) entitled “An 
Act to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes”. 
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AN ACT TO REVISE POSTAL RATES 
ON CERTAIN FOURTH-CLASS MAIL 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to take from 
the Speaker’s desk the bill H.R. 14904 


SsSS8888888 
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to revise postal rates on certain fourth- 
class mail, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and con- 
cur in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


70 75 
85 95 105 
300 110 125 
110 130 145 
125 145 165 
140 160 185 
150 175 200 
165 190 220 
175 210 240 
190 225 | 200 
200 240 275 
‘210 255 295 
225 270 310 
235 285 330 
245 300 345 
260 B15 365 
270 330 380 
285 345 400 
295 360 415 
305 375 435 
315 390 450 
330 405 465 
340 45 485 
350 430 500 
360 445 520 
370 460 535 
385 475 550 
395 485 570 
405 500 585 
5 515 605 
25 530 620 
440 545 635 
450 555 655 
460 570 670 
70 58⁵ 690 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, strike out all of the table following 
line 2 and insert: 


Zones 
Ist and dd 4th 7th 8th 
2d 

210 245 305 395 480 600 705 
215 250 310 405 495 615 720 
215 255 320 410 505 625 740 
220 260 325 420 515 640 755 
225 265 330 430 525 655 770 
230 270 335 435 535 670 790 
230 275 345 445 550 685 805 
235 275 350 455 560 695 820 
240 280 355 460 570 710 835 
245 285 385 470 580 125 850 
250 290 370 480 590 740 870 
250 295 875 490 605 755| 885 
255 300 380 495 615 765 900 
260 305 390 505 625 780 O15 
265 310 395 515 635| 795 930 
265 315 400 520 645 805 950 
270 320 405 530 660 820 965 
270 325 410 535 670| 835 ‘980. 
275 830 420 545 680 845 995 
280 835 425 555 690 860 | 1,010 
280 340 430 560 700 870 | 1,030 
285 345 435 570 715 885 | 1,045 
290 850 440 576 725 900 1. 000 
— 350 450 585 735 910 | 1,075 

355 455 595 745 925 | 1,090 
800 260 460 600 755 935 | 1,110 
300 365 165 610 770 950 | 1,125 
305 370 470 615 780 965 | 1,140 
305 375 480 625 790 975 | 1,155 
310 380 485 635 800 90 1,170 
315 385 490 640 810 | 1,000 | 1,190 
35 390 495 650 825 | 1,015 | 1,205 
820 395 500 655 835 | 1,080) 1,220 

400 510 665 845 |. 1,040 | 1,235” 


Page 7, line 15, strike out “centum.” and 
insert "centum; or”. 

Page 7, after line 15, insert: 

“(8) the volume data published in the 
most recent Cost Ascertainment Report does 
not reflect increases in the volume of fourth- 
class mail from in law, including 
changes which have not become effective, 
which in the opinion of the Postmaster Gen- 
eral would have resulted in revenues of 
fourth-class mail (other than that for which 
rates are prescribed ‘by sections 4422, 4554 
ad 4651 to 4654 inclusive, of this title) not 
greater than the costs thereof by more than 
4 per centum, or not less than the costs 
thereof by more than 4 per centum, had 
such changes in law been in effect for the 
period covered by such Cost Ascertainment 
Report. 

Page 8, after line 24, insert: 

“(d) Section 4554(a)(1) of title 39, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

1) complete books consisting wholly of 
reading matter or scholarly bibliography or 
reading matter with incidental blank spaces 
for notations and containing no advertising 
matter other than incidental announce- 
ments of books except additions, supple- 
ments, fillers, or similar matter which are 
mailed thereafter and which are intended to 
replace or add to material in the complete 
book originally mailed;’.” 

Page 9, line 1, strike out (3) “. 

Page 9, strike out lines 3 to 8 inclusive, 
and insert: 

a) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
the minimum weight of fourth class mail is 
sixteen ounces, and the maximum weight is 

pounds in the first and second zones 
and in any other zones— 
_ “{1) twenty-five pounds on matter mailed 
on or after July 1, 1967, but before July 1, 


1968; 

“(2) thirty pounds-on matter mailed on 
or after July 1, 1968, but before July 1, 1969; 
and 


“(3) forty pounds on matter mailed on or 
after July 1, 1969. 

“(b) Except as provided in subsection (c), 
the maximum size of fourth class mail is— 

“(1) seventy-two inches in girth and 

combined on matter mailed before 
July 1, 1970; 

“(2) seventy-eight inches in girth and 
length combined on matter mailed on or 
after July 1, 1970, but before July 1, 1971; 
and 

“(3) eighty-four inches in girth and 
length combined on matter mailed on or 
after July 1, 1971, 

e) The maximum size on fourth class 
mail is one hundred inches in girth and 
length combined, and the maximum weight 
is seventy pounds for parcels 

Page 10, strike out all after line 2 over 
to and including Hne 14 on page 12. 

Page 12, after line 25, insert: 

“Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby established a 
commission to be known as the Adyisory 
Commission on Parcel Distribution Services 
(hereinafter referred to as the Commission“). 

“(b) The Commission shall be composed 
of five members appointed by the President. 
Three members of the Commission shall con- 


members to serve as Vice Chairman of the 
Commission. 

“(c) It shall be the duty of the Commis- 
sion to make a full and complete study of 
small parcel distribution services, including 
parcel post, with a view to making recom- 
mendations with respect to— 

1) the adequacy of existing services in 
terms of the needs of the consumer and the 
shipper; 

“(2) the feasibility of integrating pri 
and public small parcel distribution —— 
through cooperative ventures: 

“(3) methods of improving, coordinating, 
strengthening, expanding, and making more 
efficient the private distribution system; 


“(4) simplification of the rate ae 


“(7) the ability of the Post Office Depart- 
ment to handle parcels in excess of seventy- 
eight inches length and girth combined in 
an efficient, economical, and businesslike 
manner; 

“(8) the effect that the size increases effec- 
tive on July 1, 1971, will have on the finan- 
cial stability and continued operation of 
common carriers primarily engaged in ex- 
press service, and on such carriers’ ability 
to maintain existing employee rights, privi- 
leges, levels, and conditions of employment; 

“(9) the advisability in terms of the pub- 

lie interest and the needs of the consumer 
and the shipper generally to permit 
in excess of seventy-eight inches in 1 
and girth combined to be carried by parcel 
post; 

(10) the necessity for and type of pro- 
tection to be afforded common carriers pri- 
marily engaged in express service and their 
employees if the Commission finds that it is 
in the public interest to permit the carriage 

by parcel post of parcels in excess of seventy- 
eight inches length and girth combined; 

“(1) such other matters relating to small 
parcel distribution as the Commission may 
deem appropriate. 

“(d) On or before January 1, 1968, the 
Commission shall submit to the President 
and the Congress an interim concern- 
ing its activities during the preceding year, 
including such recommendations as it may 
deem ‘appropriate. On or before January 1, 
1969, the Commission shall submit to the 


ters contained in paragraphs (8), (9), and 
(10) of subsection (c) of this section. If 
such Commission finds that the increases in 
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parcel post size and weight limite established 
by this Act will seriously endanger the abil- 
ity of common carriers primarily engaged in 
the service to continue operations 
and are not in the public interest, Congress 
shall during the 91st Congress consider the 
advisability of further legislation to elimi- 
nate the increase in size limitations on par- 
cel post to take effect on July 1, 1971, estab- 
lished by this Act. 

“(e) The Commission shall have the power 
to appoint and fix the compensation of an 
executive director and such other personnel 
as it deems advisable, in accordance with the 
provisions of the civil service laws and the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. ‘The 
Commission may also procure, without re- 
gard to the civil service laws and the Classi- 
fication Act of 1949, as amended, temporary 
and intermittent services to the same extent 
as is authorized for the departments by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (60 
Stat. 810), but at rates not to exceed $100 
per diem for individuals. 

“(f) The Commission is authorized to 
secure directly from any executive depart- 
ment, bureau, agency, board, commission, 
office, independent establishment, or instru- 
mentality of the Federal Government in- 
formation for the purposes of this section; 
and each such department, bureau, agency, 
board, commission, office, establishment, or 
instrumentality is authorized and directed to 


“(g) Members of the Commission shall 
each receive $100 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of duties vested in 
the Commission, including traveltime, and 
may receive travel expenses, including per 
diem in lieu of subsistence, as authorized by 
section 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the 
Government service employed intermittently. 

“(h) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated to the Commission such sums, 
not to exceed $100,000 for any year, as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
section. 

“(i) The Commission shall cease to exist 
thirty days after the submission of the final 
report provided for in subsection (d).“ 

Page 13, strike out lines 1, 2, and 3, and 
insert: 

“Sec. 6. This section and section 5 shall be- 
come effective on the date of enactment of 
this Act. The provisions of the first section 
and section 2 of this Act shall become effec- 
tive on January 15, 1967. The provisions of 
section 3 of this Act shall become effective 
on July 1, 1967.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

Mr. DERWINSKEI. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, will the gen- 
tleman from Montana explain this sit- 
uation to the Members of the House, with 
specific reference to page 7 of the Senate 
committee report? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, the estimates vary as to the probable 
quantity involved in the amount of par- 
cels that would be diverted from private 
carriers, such as the Railway Express 
Agency, to the Post Office Department. 

A large amount of this traffic, how- 
ever, will be diverted. 

The committee in the Senate heard a 
great number of witnesses, as we did in 
the House, in respect to this situation. 

Mr. Speaker, HR. 14904, as amended 
by the Senate, represents a compromise. 
The compromise meets with the approval 
of the Post Office Department. It has 
the approval of private carriers and the 
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private labor groups. I think the Mem- 
bers will all agree that this is a great 
achievement. 

The House bill provided a rate increase 
on zone-rated parcels of 8 cents, to be- 
come effective on January 15,1967. This 
was expected to produce a net postal rev- 
venue increase of $60 million. 

The Senate amendment provides for 
a 10-cent increase, effective January 15, 
1967, and is expected to provide a net 
postal revenue increase of $73.6 million. 
The 2-cent increase over the House bill 
is designed to pay for the apportioned 
cost of postal salary increases and to 
offset the 5-year phasing-in of the size 
and weight increases, as provided in an- 
other Senate amendment. 

This additional revenue, plus the rev- 
enue from additional mailings of larger 
and heavier parcels permitted under the 
new size and weight limitations, is ex- 
pected to meet the needs of the Post- 
master General in his annual certifica- 
tion that revenues and costs of parcel 
post are within 4 percent. 

The House bill provides “a standard- 
ized maximum size for fourth-class par- 
cels of 100 inches in length and girth 
combined,” and “a standardized maxi- 
mum weight for fourth-class parcels 
mailed between first-class post offices of 
40 poun 

The Senate amendment provides for a 
graduated size and weight increase to 40 
pounds and 84 inches over a 5-year pe- 
riod, starting July 1, 1967. 

On July 1 of each of the next 3 years, 
the maximum weight of parcels moving 
between first-class post ofſ ces will be in- 
creased 5 pounds each year to a maxi- 
mum of 40 pounds, effective July 1, 1969. 

The maximum size of parcels moving 
between first-class post offices will con- 
tinue at 72 inches until July 1, 1970, when 
a 6-inch increase will go into effect. On 
July 1, 1971,.an additional 6 inches will 
be added to a maximum measurement of 
84 inches. 

The Senate amendments eliminate the 
House provisions guaranteeing employees 
in private enterprise employment in the 
Post Office Department on the basis that 
the additional 2-cent rate increase, the 
5-year graduated size end weight in- 
crease, and the Advisory Commission es- 
tablished by another Senate amendment, 
eliminate the necessity for such a labor- 
protection provision. I wish to repeat 
that the private labor groups have ap- 
proved this bill as amended by the Sen- 
ate. 

The Senate amendment provides au- 
thority for the President to appoint an 
Advisory Commission on Parcel Distri- 
bution Services. ‘This Commission is au- 
thorized to make a full and complete 
study of small-parcel distribution serv- 
ices. The Commission is empowered to 
investigate every aspect of public and 
private transportation, and to recognize 
the President and the Congress with re- 
spect to the needs of this vital service. 

The Commission is instructed to re- 
port iy on the effect of this 
legislation upon the parcel post private 
express companies and the employees of 
such companies who may be adversely 
affected by increases in size and weight 
limitations on parcel post. An interim 
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report is required on or before Jannary 
1, 1968, and a final report with recom- 
mendations is required on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 1969. 

- If the Commission finds that the in- 
creases in parcel post size and weight 
limits established by this legislation se- 
riously endanger the ability of private 
express companies to continue operations 
and are not in the public interest, the 
Congress will have opportunity during 
the 91st Congress to consider the advis- 
ability of further legislation to eliminate 
the increase in size and weight limita- 
tions on parcel post, to take effect on 
July 1, 1971. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe the Senate 
amendments to the bill will meet the 
needs of the postal service and will sat- 
isfy those who have protested against the 
House-passed bill. 

I call the Members attention to the fol- 
lowing information included in Senate 
Report No. 1534: 

While estimates vary as to the probable 
quantity involved, there is no question that 
the higher maximum limits on parcel post 


traffic from private carriers to parcel post. 
from REA Express. The committee heard a 


express represen’ 

now available to move their products. One 
of the most serious problems arising as a re- 
sult of the diversion of a large amount of 
profitable traffic from REA Express is the im- 
pact of the resulting loss of revenue upon 
REA's ability to maintain the vast and com- 
plicated system which permits it to provide 
services which are not available from other 
carriers. 

It is essential that new sources of revenue 
be developed to replace those lost as a result 
of this bill. Otherwise, REA Express will find 
it is difficult to meet the high fixed overhead 
costs incurred in maintaining a nationwide 
express operation, The committee has no 
doubt that this problem can be solved by the 
vigorous and imaginative management which 
nas marked REA since its reorganization in 
1959, provided that the company has the sup- 
port and encouragement of both Federal and 
State regulatory authorities and receives the 
continued of its own employees 
who have the greatest stake in the success of 
these efforts. 

The maintenance of an efficient nationwide 
express service is as important an objective 
of national transportation policy as the 
maintenance of an efficient nationwide parcel 
post system. If, as a matter of public policy, 
based essentially on the needs of the postal 


verts a large part of REA's 
REA must be permitted to develop the new 
services and techniques which are necessary 
to penetrate new markets and develop new 
traffic. These will involve, at a minimum, 


By increasing size and weight limits on 
parcel post gradually over a 5-year period, 
the committee belieyes the impact on private 
carriers is diminished substantially. Sum- 
cient time is granted for REA Express to ad- 
just to the diversion of traffic to the Post 
Office Department and pursue aggressively 
its penetration of new markets. The com- 
mittee hopes that the appropriate regulatory 
bodies. will take cognizance of the vital im- 

ce of maintaining an efficient private 
nationwide express service. 

The committee recommendation is a real- 
istic and fair compromise between the pro- 
posal of the Post Office ent and the 
original position advanced by REA Express 
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and those who rely on its services. The bill 
will produce a substantial portion of the 
revenue contemplated by the Post Office De- 
partment in its original proposal. It will 
eliminate the discrimination between first- 
class post offices in present law based on the 
distance of shipment, It will guarantee to 
REA Express and others in the small parcel 
delivery business that adjustment to these 
changes can be affected over a 5-year period. 
It will permit financially realistic parcel post 
operations without either unreasonably sub- 
sidizing the parcel post or seriously en- 
dangering the continued operations of pri- 
vate express companies. 


Mr. Speaker, I cannot too strongly em- 
phasize the importance of the statements 
I have read from the Senate committee 
report. I believe these principles to be 
key factors in the successful operation 
and administration of the compromise 
agreement represented by the Senate 
amendments. 

The committee of the House sincerely 
trusts that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board will take into consideration the 
facts I have explained. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, will 
the gentleman clarify one aspect of the 
Senate bill? 

The Senate bill established a Commis- 
sion to be known as the Advisory Com- 
mission on Parcel Distribution Services. 
It is rather vague in its membership. It 
merely states this will be composed of five 
mamoms to be appointed by the Presi- 

ent. 

Could the gentleman advise us as to 
whether this would be a bipartisan Com- 
mission, and what possible background 
knowledge or experience the members 
would possess, and from what sources the 
President would draw his appointees? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I would ex- 
pect that the President would draw his 
appointees from experienced people in 
the field of transporting parcel post, 
either from the Post Office Department 
or private agencies such as parcel delivery 
and the Railway Express Agency. 

I must say that this proposal of the 
Commission to investigate is substan- 
tially the same proposal as made by our 
colleague, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CORBETT] in our Committtee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. Cer- 
tainly on this side we very greatly wel- 
come the adoption of this proposal. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object, I wish 
to point out to the Members of the House 
that this bill, coming from the other 
body, reflected a rare act of statesman- 
ship which we often do not find on the 
other side of the Halls of Congress. 

Am I correct in stating that this bill is 
accepted by the Post Office Department, 
by the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks, by 
the Railway Express Agency, and, we 
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hope, by all interested and concerned 
parties? 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana, I thank the 
gentleman. I agree with him whole- 
heartedly and completely. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, fur- 
ther reserving the right to object—and I 
shall not object—I should like, for the 
sake of the Recorp, to emphasize that 
this is as good a compromise as was avail- 
able on this subject. We hope there will 
be a good, hard look through this Com- 
mission at the parcel post system and its 
possible ill effects on all privately op- 
erated carriers. 

Again I commend the Members of the 
other body and the Postmaster General 
for having a fair and scholarly attitude 
on this bill as it finally comes to us. 

So far as I know, Mr. Speaker, there 
are no objections to the unanimous-con- 
sent request. I withdraw my reservation. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I agree with 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DULSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
congratulate my colleagues for bringing 
the Senate amendments before the 
House for concurrence. 

I consistently maintained during both 
the committee and the House delibera- 
tions on the parcel post legislation that 
we were going too far too fast. I was 
convinced that private business should 
be afforded a more reasonable time dur- 
ing which they could make any adjust- 
ments that may be required by this 
legislation. 

I was convinced that the maximum 
size and weight limits should be spread 
over a period of time, suggesting a min- 
imum period of 3 years, to be accom- 
panied by a general increase in rates. 

I offered two amendments, which were 
rejected during our committee delibera- 
tions, to carry out these recommenda- 
tions. My amendments would have 
increased the size from 72 to 85 inches, 
the weight from 20 to 30 pounds, and a 
rate increase of 10 cents per package. 

I feel highly elated that the Senate 
amendments, with the graduated in- 
creases over a period of 5 years, are 
substantially identical to the amend- 
ments I recommended, 

I am now convinced that the bill, as 
amended by the Senate, will meet the 
needs of the postal service and obviously 
does not place unreasonable burdens on 
the private express companies or the 
private labor groups. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mon- 
tana? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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DEPARTMENT OF 'TRANSPORTA- 
TION ACT 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15963) to 
establish a Department of Transporta- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H.R, 15963, with 
Mr. Price in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the Commit- 
tee rose on yesterday it had agreed that 
the bill would be considered as read and 
open for amendment at any point. 

The Clerk will report the first commit- 
tee amendment as printed in the reported 
bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
would it be in order to withhold consid- 
eration of the committee amendments 
for a simple statement to the Members 
of the House? 

If so, I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I am taking this time 
to say a few words as to the procedure 
this afternoon. First I wish to say that 
both the minority and the majority man- 
agers of the bill wish to conclude con- 
sideration of this bill this afternoon. 

We have spent a real long time here. 
This matter has been rescheduled and we 
have been interrupted by conference re- 
ports, and so forth. The consideration 
of this matter has stretched out now for 
about 10 days, and we would like to 
finish it today. 

In an effort to bring about a final vote 
I have had conferences with the man- 
agers on the minority side of the bill. 
Agreements have been reached on the 
bill. Agreements have been reached on 
the acceptance of certain amendments 
from members of the minority, Mr. Er- 
LENBORN, Mrs. DWYER, and Mr. CLARENCE 
J. Brown, Jr. Also agreement has been 
reached with Mr. HENDERSON of the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice, to perfect a section of the bill per- 
taining to dual compensation. I may 
say that we accepted other amendments 
which are in the bill suggested by Mr. 
HENDERSON, but this was an amendment 
which came up after we had a printed 
bill, or a clean bill. 

Also there is an agreement to accept 
an amendment by both the majority and 
minority which will be presented by Mr. 
KLUCZYNSKI, of the Committee on Pub- 
lie Works, which will confirm action 
already taken by the House in the last 
few days on the highway safety bill 
which we recently passed, and which 
passed the other body. There will be 
committee amendments, of course, which 
are mainly technical in nature, such as 
the renumbering of sections and para- 
graphs. Of course there are some 
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amendments that will be offered which 
are controversial and which will require 
debate. 

If the Members will cooperate by main- 
taining a quorum and if umnecessary 
quorum calls are not called for, we will 
proceed as expeditiously as possible to 
finish the bill and to do everything in our 
power to conclude it as quickly as pos- 
sible, because we know that the Members 
have other business to attend to. That 
is all I have to say at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, insert after line 7 of the following: 

“(d) Except as otherwise provided by.stat- 
ute, the Board shall make public all reports, 
orders, decisions, rules, and regulations is- 
sued pursuant to sections 5(b)(1) and 
5(b) (2); and the Board shall also make pub- 
lic— 


“(1) every recommendation made to the 
Secretary, 

“(2) every special study conducted, and 

“(3) every action of the Board requiring 
the Secretary to take action 
pursuant to section 5(c)(1), (2), (3), (4), 
(5), or (7).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read 
the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line 8, strike out (d)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof (e). 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, line ‘3, strike out (e)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof (1) 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the next committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 8, beginning on line 13, strike out 
“two years after the effective date of this 
Act” and insert in lieu thereof “annually”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the rest of 
the committee amendments which are 
technical in nature be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

‘The Clerk read the remainder of the 
committee amendments, as follows: 

Page 8. beginning on line 17, strike out 
“An interim report shall be submitted to 
the Congress one year after the effective date 
of this Act.” 

Page 8, line 20, strike out (f)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof (8) 

Page 9, line 3, strike out (g)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “(h)”. 

Page 9, Iine 14, strike out (h)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof “(i)”. 

10, line 6, strike out “(i)” and insert 
in lieu thereof (J)“ 

Page 10, line 10, strike out (J) and insert 
in lieu thereof (k) “. 

Page 10, line 13, strike out “(k)” and insert 
in lieu thereof (I)“ 


Page 10, line 20, strike out (I)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof m) *. 

Page 10, Tine 21, strike out 781“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 782“. 

Page 11. line 1, strike out m) “ and insert 
in lieu thereof “(n)”. 

Page 11, line 6, strike out (n) and insert 
in lieu thereof (o) “. 

Page 16, line 9, insert before “49 US.C. 
1343(c)” the following: “72 Stat. 746,”. 

Page 16, line 18, strike out “776” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “775”. 

Beginning on page 18, strike out line 24 
and all that follows down through line 5 on 
page 19. 

Page 19, line 6, strike out (B)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof (A) 

Page 19, line 8. strike out (C)“ and insert 
in lieu there of “(B)”. 

Page 19, strike out line 11 through 14. 

Page 19, line 15, strike out (E) and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (C) “. 

Page 19, line 22, strike out (F)“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof (D) “. 

Page 20, beginning on line 8, strike out 
“the first paragraph of this subsection” and 
insert in lieu thereof “subsection (e)”. 

Page 24, beginning on Iine 6, strike out 
“or (5)“ and all that follows down through 
line 14, and insert in lieu thereof “(5) pro- 
— of foreign assistance; or (6) water re- 


source projects. The“. 

Page 27, line 20, strike out 385 and in- 
sert in lieu thereof 386“. 

Page 34, Iine 19, insert after and“ the fol- 
: “special statistical studies relating 
to”. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OF FERED BY ME, ERLENBORN 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer two amendments and ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered 
en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. ERLENEORN: 
On pages 28 through 25, delete section 7 and 
renumber the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly. 

On page 6, delete the sentence that begins 
on line 12 and ends on line 16. 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
these two amendments, being considered 
en bloc, if adopted, would strike section 
7 of the bill. Now, Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 7 of this bill is probably the most 
controversial part of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I have reached agree- 
ment with the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. HOLIFIELD] to the effect that 
this amendment should be adopted, 
striking section 7 and the reference to 
section 7 in prior section 4 of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe, without any 
question, the elimination of section 7 
from this bill will make it more accepta- 
ble to the Members of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I shall be happy 
to yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, sec- 
tion 7 was written into the bill in order 
to express the principle of good govern- 
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ment and good administration; namely, 
that where large Federal investments are 
required, standards and criteria should 
be developed for prudent investment and 
wise, balanced allocation of resources. 
Section 7 is not, as some have suggested, 
a “power grab” on the part of the Presi- 
dent or the administration; it is, as I 
said, good administration, and common- 
sense. The commonsense of the matter 
is that we want some yardsiicks to meas- 
ure benefits against costs, to insure that 
Federal funds respond to urgent needs 
in some ordering of priorities. Formu- 
lation of standards and criteria for Fed- 
eral investment simply denote the need 
for careful budgeting and funding deci- 
sions which will insure that we are mak- 
ing the best use of the taxpayers’ dollars. 

Unfortunately, section 7 has become a 
big subject of argument which stretches 
way beyond issues in the case. The au- 
thority of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion to formulate standards and criteria 
was qualified in the original bill by four 
exceptions, and further qualified by two 
other exceptions written into the bill by 
the committee. These exceptions have 
narrowed the area in which the Secretary 
could formulate standards and criteria 
for the investment of Federal funds. 

In my opinion, nothing we can write 
into a bill will or should limit the power 
of the President to consult any of his 
department or agency heads, and upon 
their advice or otherwise, to set up 
standards and evaluate projects, and 
make such recommendations to the Con- 
gress as he sees fit. Nevertheless, I un- 
derstand that a large number of amend- 
ments will be proposed if section 7 re- 
mains. It seems preferable rather than 
take the time of the House to debate 10 
or 15 amendments on a section of the 
bill which already has been narrowed 
down to eliminate the section entirely. 

Accordingly, I will accept the gentle- 
man’s amendments to strike section 7 
from the bill and ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Ilinois. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ERLENBORN 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ERLENBORN: On 
page 4, after the period om line 11, add the 
following new section: 

“The Commandant of the Coast Guard 
shall also report directly to the Secretary.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized in support of 
his amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I will be happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, this 
isa good amendment. It is what I think 
would have happened anyway and I have 
no objection to having it spelled out in 
the bill. I, therefore, have no objection 
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amendment. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I thank the 
gentleman. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ERLENBORN]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
upon the advice of counsel, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the amendment just 
adopted be moved to section 6(b) (1) on 
page 15, following line 23. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. DWYER 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mrs. Dwyer: On 
page 5, line 9, insert after the period the 
following: The Secretary and the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development shall 
study and report within one year after the 
effective date of this Act to the President 
and the Congress on the logical and efficient 
organization and location of urban mass 
transportation functions in the executive 
branch.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentlewoman 
from New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer] is recog- 
nized in support of her amendment. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, it is 
obvious to everyone who lives in an urban 
area that a close relationship exists be- 
tween urban mass transportation and 
other forms of transportation. Yet, we 
are doing nothing in this bill to assure 
effective coordination in this area. 

Today, the great majority of the peo- 
ple in the United States live in metro- 
politan areas: This results in the need 
for large numbers of people to travel 
cheaply and efficiently within these areas 
in order to shop, to get to their jobs, to 
seek recreation, and to engage in the 
many other tasks of daily life. Yet, we 
have failed to provide them with ade- 
quate urban mass transit. This has re- 
sulted in perhaps the greatest transpor- 
tation problem facing the Nation today. 

In city after city, individuals, espe- 
cially those of limited means, are subject 
to hardship and discomfort because of 
the absence of adequate mass transpor- 
tation. This, in turn, has led to im- 
balance and damage to central city and 
suburban areas. In addition, this has 
produced overcrowded highways, irra- 
tional use of scarce land, high cost of 
transportation, and many other detri- 
mental conditions. 

Every effort must be taken to correct 
this glaring deficiency. 

But, here we are creating a Depart- 
ment of Transportation without in any 
way taking cognizance of the urban mass 
transportation problem. Some believe 
that the existing mass transit program 
should remain in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. Others 
believe it should be transferred to this 
Department of Transportation. While 
both of these views have merit, it does 
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not seem overly significant whether the 
responsibility is located in HUD or in 
the new Department. What is important, 
however, is that adequate provision be 
made for the effective coordination of 
balanced transportation programs in 
urban areas. 

Therefore, it is deeply troubling to note 
that under this legislation before us the 
overall responsibility is located in neither 
Department and there is no assurance 
that such responsibility will soon be es- 
tablished. 

The President, in his transportation 
message, indicates that the Secretaries 
of the two Departments will review this 
matter for a year and then report their 
conclusions. But, there is nothing in this 
legislation which requires that a final 
decision be made within a year or that 
a decision, when made, will assure a logi- 
cal and efficient location for urban mass 
transportation in the resulting organiza- 
tional structure. 

I, therefore, offer this amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, to require that the study and 
report be concluded within 1 year and 
that a logical and efficient organization 
and location within the executive 
branch be recommended for urban mass 
transportation. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of the 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs. DWYER. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Dwyer] has conferred with the majority 
and the minority managers on the bill 
and we believe that this is a construc- 
tive amendment. We also believe it will 
carry out the intent of the administra- 
tion witnesses who appeared and testified 
before us. We have no objection to it 
being included in the bill. I, therefore, 
accept the amendment and thank the 
gentlewoman from New Jersey [Mrs. 
Dwyer] for her cooperation. 

Mrs. DWYER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN, The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
woman from New Jersey [Mrs. Dwyer]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CLARENCE J. 

BROWN, JR. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I have two conforming 
amendments to offer in view of the ac- 
tion of the committee in striking out 
section 7, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The C The Clerk will 
report the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. CLARENCE J. 
Brown, In.: On page 2, insert after the word 
“recommend” on line 18 the following words 
“to the President and Congress for approval“. 


On page 5, line 1, after the word their“ 
insert the words consideration and”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, IR. I 
is recognized in support of his amend- 
ments. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

Mr, CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Iam 
happy to yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to say that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, IR. ] has 
conferred with both the majority and 
the minority managers. These are two 
amendments which conform to the gen- 
eral purpose of the bill. I therefore, 
accept the amendments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, 
IR.] 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks at this point, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of these amend- 
ments should be developed. It is to 
make very clear that the Secretary in 
his functions of recommending national 
transportation policies is obliged to re- 
turn to the Congress for approval or 
consideration of the action to be taken 
on these recommendations. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARSHA 


Mr. HARSHA, Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. The Clerk read as fol- 
lows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HarsHa: On 
page 23, following line 13, insert the follow- 
ing new subsection and reletter subsection 
“(h)” as subsection “(i)”; 

“(h) Notwithstanding the transfer of the 
functions, powers, and duties to the Secre- 
tary under subsection (g), the Secretary 
shall not exercise any function, power, or 
duty under subsections (8g) (2), (3), (4) (A), 
and (6), relating to the operation of draw- 
bridges, the obstruction of bridges, and the 
location and clearances of bridges and cause- 
ways, until he obtains the concurrence of 
the Secretary of the Army.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentlemen 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes, 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, under 
existing law, the Secretary of the Army, 
acting through the Chief of Engineers, is 
responsible for investigations and im- 
provements of rivers, harbors, and other 
waterways and for prevention of obstruc- 
tions to the navigable capacity of such 
waters—section 540, title 33, United 
States Code. Also, existing law pro- 
hibits the building of any wharf, pier, 
dolphin, boom, weir, breakwater, bulk- 
head, jetty, or other structures in any 
navigable water of the United States, or 
to excavate or fill, or in any manner alter 
a course, location, condition, or capacity, 
of any such water, except on plans rec- 
ommended by the Chief of Engineers and 
authorized by the Secretary of the 
Army—section 403, title 23, United States 
Code. All of these functions, powers, 
and duties will remain with the Secretary 
of the Army after enactment of H.R. 
15963. 

Under the provisions of this bill, how- 
ever, certain functions of the Secretary 
of the Army relating to drawbridge op- 
erating regulations, obstructive bridges, 
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and the location and clearance of bridges 
and causeways are transferred to the 
Secretary of Transportation. In spite of 
the transfer of this authority to the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, we continue to 
require the Secretary of the Army to ex- 
ercise the authority under section 502 of 
title 33, United States Code, to prosecute 
criminally all who impede the naviga- 
bility of waterways through bridge ob- 
structions. 

This borders on the ridiculous unless 
the Secretary of the Army has some au- 
thority with respect to bridge clearances 
in the first instance. My amendment 
provides that the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation shall not exercise any functions 
without first obtaining the concurrence 
of the Secretary of the Army. 

Since the Secretary of the Army is the 
Federal official primarily responsible for 
preserving and improving the naviga- 
bility of the waters of the United States, 
it is logical that his concurrence should 
be obtained before action is taken by the 
Secretary of Transportation relative to 
the operation of drawbridges, the loca- 
tion and clearance of new bridges and 
causeways to be constructed, and the 
elimination of obstructions created by 
existing bridges. 

If this is not done, action taken by the 
Secretary of Transportation in this 
limited area may be inconsistent with 
action taken or being contemplated by 
the Secretary of the Army with respect 
to the planning and construction of proj- 
ects for navigation improvement of the 
waterway or the issuance of permits for 
the construction of other facilities on the 
waterway. 

My amendment would not deny or take 
away from the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion those functions that the bill would 
transfer to him, but in the interest of the 
free flow of commerce on our navigable 
waters it would require him to coordinate 
with the Secretary of the Army and, in 
turn, to benefit from the expertise, spe- 
cialized knowledge, and experience of the 
Corps of Engineers in this field. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge adoption of my 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition tothe amendment. On 
April 7, Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy, 
Chief of Engineers, Corps of Engineers, of 
the U.S. Army, appeared before the com- 
mittee. I read from his testimony, car- 
ried on page 102—part 1—of the hearings 
as follows: 

The regulatory functions that would be 
transferred to the new Department under sec- 
tion 6(f) include the authority to regulate 
the location of vessels at anchor, to prescribe 
drawbridge operating regulations, to require 
alteration of existing bridges considered to 
be unreasonably obstructive to navigation, to 
review and determine reasonableness of tolls 
charged for crossing bridges, to administer 
the act for the prevention of the pollution 
of the sea by oil, and to control the location 
and clearances of bridges over navigable 
waters. These are considered to be proper 
functions of the contemplated Department 
of Transportation and their transfer would 


be in accord with accepted tenets of good 
organization and administrative manage- 


ment. 


Mr. Chairman, I recognize that the in- 
tent of the gentleman’s amendment is 
good, but in my opinion this would create 
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confusion from an administrative stand- 
point. We have had the head of the 
Army Corps of Engineers, the man who 
has charge of these functions, testify be- 
fore the committee that this is a proper 
function of the new Secretary of Trans- 
portation. 

Therefore, I ask that the amendment 
be voted down. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I am 
not trying to take these functions we are 
transferring to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation away from him. I go along 
with the statement of the gentleman 
that these are proper functions for the 
Secretary of Transportation to have 
within his jurisdiction. But, because of 
the problems involved in prosecuting the 
violation of these, and because the re- 
sponsibility for the navigability of the 
waters of the country rests on the Corps 
of Engineers, it would seem to me it 
would be proper that before any changes 
in these regulations are made by the 
Secretary of Transportation, he should 
correlate these with the same body that 
is responsible for the prosecution and 
for insuring the navigability of these 
streams. That is the intent of my 
amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
understand the intent of the gentleman’s 
amendment, but it brings in another ad- 
ministrative body. It would cause delay 
in putting through programs. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
there will be informal conferences with 
the people who are involved. I cannot 
conceive of a responsible Secretary of a 
Cabinet-level department going in and 
upsetting the procedures of the Army. 
Therefore, I believe that the amendment 
is unnecessary and I believe that good 
administrative management and the 
tenets of good organization require us to 
leave this in the hands of the Secretary 
of this Cabinet-level department. I 
therefore ask that it be voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

The question was taken, and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Harsua) there 
were—ayes 16, noes 35. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CRAMER 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CRAMER: On 
page 5, line 6, strike out the word “and”. 

On page 5, line 9, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof a semicolon, and 
add the following: “and consult and cooper- 
ate with State and local governments, car- 
riers, labor, and other interested parties, 
including, when appropriate, holding in- 
formal public hearings.” 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, the 
objective of my amendment is to con- 
form the language of this legislation to 
establish a Department of Transporta- 
tion to the principles and congressional 
intent embodied in the language con- 
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tained in the act of last year, Public Law 
89-174, which established the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. The language of section 3(b) of 
the HUD Act states: 

The Secretary shall, among his respon- 
sibilities, * * * consult and cooperate with 
State Governors and State agencies, includ- 
ing, when appropriate, holding informal 
public hearings * * *. 


This amendment will conform the lan- 
guage of this legislation before us today 
to establish a Department of Trans- 
portation to that language of last year’s 
act which established the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

I believe this additional language is 
essential for the proper exercise of re- 
sponsibility by the new Secretary. In 
the declaration of purpose of the bill be- 
fore us it is stated in section 2 thereof, 
on page 2, lines 12 through 14 thereon, 
that the Congress finds that the estab- 
lishment of the Department of Trans- 
portation is necessary in the public in- 
terest and that it wishes among other 
things “to encourage cooperation of Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments, car- 
riers, labor, and other interested parties 
toward the achievement of national 
transportation objectives.” 

What my amendment does is to write 
into section 3, a legislative section of the 
bill concerning the powers and require- 
ments of the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, the policy statement already con- 
tained in this bill in section 2 as well asa 
legislative statement, intent, and re- 
quirement similar to that contained in 
the Housing and Urban Development 
Act. I consider it very important that 
the requirement for consultation and 
cooperation with State and local govern- 
ments and other interested parties by 
the Secretary of one Department be also 
placed upon the Secretary of another 
Department in the public interest. 

My amendment would require the new 
Secretary to consult and cooperate with 
State and local governments, carriers, 
labor, and other interested parties, in- 
cluding, whenever appropriate, the hold- 
ing of informal public hearings, mean- 
ing he must at least have a meeting with 
them to discuss pertinent matters before 
taking decisive action on such matters. 

I hope this amendment will be ac- 
cepted. This is important for the 
orderly growth of all modes of trans- 
portation covered in this act, and 
particularly the highway program. His- 
torically there has been excellent co- 
operation with the State and local gov- 
ernments by the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Bureau of Public Roads. Fed- 
eral-aid highway programs have tradi- 
tionally been planned and worked out 
on a partnership basis. I should like to 
see Federal-State-local partnership pre- 
served in the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gram and strongly encouraged in all 
other appropriate transportation sys- 
tems. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The distinguished 
gentleman from Florida has consulted 
with me on this amendment. I believe 
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it isin harmony with the intent and pur- 
pose of the act and the declaration of 
purpose, where we do ask for consulta- 
tion with local people. It is the exact 
wording which is in the act creating the 
Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. Therefore, I accept the 
amendment. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. Chairman, the effective coopera- 
tion between the Federal Government 
and State and local governments, partic- 
ularly as they pertain to the highway 
program, has been long-standing. It was 
only recently that I received assurance 
from the Federal Highway Administrator 
that the States would be consulted, and 
I hope fully, in the formulation of the 
“After 1972 Study” of future highway 
needs, the report on which is to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress in 1968. I hope 
that this same assurance will continue 
with the reorganization of the agencies 
as provided for in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Florida. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, REID OF NEW YORK 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rem of New 
York: On page 5, line 4, after the semicolon, 
insert the following: “Gather, maintain, and 
keep the President fully advised of informa- 
tion regarding the status of labor-manage- 
ment contracts and other labor-management 
problems, and assist in promoting industrial 
harmony and stable employment conditions 
in all modes of transportation;”’. 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, this amendment was developed by 
the distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Horton]. Were he present, 
he would offer it. By direction of the 
Speaker, he is representing this body at 
the dedication of Knesset in Israel. 
Therefore, I offer it. 

I have consulted with the chairman. 
I believe it is a good amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. This amendment 
is satisfactory. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Er.ensorn] and I had an 
agreement we would accept the amend- 
ment, before the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Horton] left the country. 

I am happy to accept the amendment 
&t this time upon the presentation by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. REID]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
distinguished chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Horton] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, my 
amendment is a simple one but it is con- 
cerned with a very important subject— 
labor-management relations in the 
transportation industry. 

Happily, the nationwide airline strike 
has been settled, but we all know that 
it has had a severe impact on the air 
transportation industry and the national 
economy. Many millions of dollars in 
airline revenues have been lost. The 
union members involved have lost earn- 
ings, and other employees in trades 
which support air flight have been idled; 
some have drifted away to seek other 
employment. Business and vacation 
plans have been disrupted; hotels 
and commercial establishments have 
suffered. 

We have an opportunity in this bill 
creating a new Department of Trans- 
portation to minimize such unfortunate 
labor-management strife and misunder- 
standing in the future. We can make a 
contribution to maintaining stability of 
employment and industrial harmony in 
all forms of transportation. 

We can do this by writing into the bill 
an affirmative duty on the part of Sec- 
retary of Transportation to keep the 
President fully advised of the status of 
labor-management contracts and of 
problems as they arise. The Secretary 
can take the initiative and use the re- 
sources of his great Office to help allevi- 
ate strife and promote understanding 
and induce cooperation and agreement— 
before difficulties are sharpened to the 
point of work stoppages, with all their 
disastrous economic and personal con- 
sequences, 

Let me make it clear that my amend- 
ment does not propose to interfere with 
or in any sense replace or duplicate the 
existing agencies concerned with labor- 
management relations, conciliation, 
mediation, and the like. We have of 
course the Department of Labor with 
its many responsibilities, including those 
of an Assistant Secretary for Labor- 
Management Relations; the National 
Labor Relations Board created by the 
National Labor Relations Act of 1935; 
the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service created by the Labor Manage- 
ment Relations Act of 1947; and the Na- 
tional Mediation Board created by a 
1934 amendment to the Railway Labor 
Act. 

Iam not proposing the creation of an- 
other labor agency but I believe it is im- 
portant for the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation to keep himself and the President 
continuously informed of labor-manage- 
ment affairs in the transportation in- 
dustry and to assist in maintaining sat- 
isfactory relationships. This my 
amendment proposes to do. 

I have discussed the amendment with 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
HOLIFIeELD] and he has assured me that 
it is worthwhile and that he has no ob- 
jection to it. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REID OF NEW YORK 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rem of New 
York: On page 5. line 6, after “particular 
attention to”, strike out “aircraft noise” and 
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insert “the measurement of aircraft noise 
and the formulation and establishment of 
regulations to provide for the control and 
abatement of aircraft noise; 


Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I believe this amendment is simple. 
It deals with the question of the meas- 
urement of aircraft noise and the formu- 
lation and establishment of regulations 
consistent with research and develop- 
ment to provide for the control and the 
abatement of aircraft noise. 

I have consulted with the chairman of 
the committee on this point. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman from California, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the gentleman from 
West Virginia [Mr. Staccers], has asked 
for a more thorough exploration of this 
particular amendment. I am going to 
hand him this amendment. I heretofore 
agreed that we would accept this amend- 
ment as written because it only refers to 
the responsibility of promoting and un- 
dertaking research on aircraft noise 
measurement and abatement, and it is 
limited to promoting and undertaking 
research. It does not go to any other 
problem than that. This is in harmony 
with the bill which advises the Secretary 
to do research and development in all 
modes of transportation. It would be 
necessary for the Secretary, before any 
action was taken, to go to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, of 
which Mr. Sraccers is the chairman, be- 
fore he could promulgate any rules and 
regulations on this subject. 

On page 5 of the bill we have, among 
the general provisions that the Secre- 
tary, in carrying out the purposes of this 
act, should develop national transporta- 
tion policies and programs and make 
recommendations to the President and 
the Congress for their implementation: 
promote and undertake development, 
collection, and dissemination of tech- 
nological, statistical, economic, and other 
information relevant to domestic and in- 
ternational transportation; promote and 
undertake research and development re- 
lating to transportation, including noise 
abatement, with particular attention to 
aircraft noise; and consult with the 
heads of other Federal departments and 
agencies on the transportation require- 
ments of the Government. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. REID of New York. I am happy 
to yield to the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

Mr. STAGGERS. The Federal Avia- 
tion Agency is presently involved in re- 
search now on aircraft noise. The FAA's 
activities are transferred over to this de- 
partment. I believe here you are trying 
to put legislation on legislation, which 
is wrong. We have pending before our 
committee now a bill which has been 
submitted by the administration. 

It is our intention to hold hearings on 
this bill just as soon as we get through 
with the bill called the Fair Labeling and 
Packaging Act, which I hope will be in 
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the next week or so. I hope that the 
gentleman from New York under these 
circumstances will withdraw his amend- 
ment, 

Mr. REID of New York. In response to 
the chairman, I may say that I have in- 
troduced H.R. 17351 which is virtually 
identical to the bill that the chairman 
and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TENZER] have introduced, and the bill 
that Senator Macnuson in large part in- 
troduced in the Senate, and which is now 
before the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

My bill empowers the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency, “consistent 
with the primacy of air safety, to pre- 
scribe and amend standards for the 
measurement of aircraft noise and to 
prescribe and amend such rules and reg- 
ulations as he may find necessary for the 
control and abatement of aircraft noise, 
including the application of such stand- 
ards, rules, and regulations in the is- 
suance, amendment, modification, sus- 
pension, or revocation of any certificate 
authorized by this title.“ As Members 
will recall, Gen. William F. McKee, the 
FAA Administrator, has already indi- 
cated that this authority “is needed to 
assist us in alleviating a most serious 
problem.” 

I would say that I hope that this bill 
will be acted on promptly by the gentle- 
man’s committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. However, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say to the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccrers] that 
the purpose of the instant amendment is 
different from that which the gentleman 
from West Virginia has stated. 

Mr. Chairman, it is concerned with the 
general provisions contained in this bill. 
It is concerned with making somewhat 
more explicit a provision that is presently 
contained in the bill and which has been 
accepted by the committee. It is con- 
cerned with research and development in 
the field of noise abatement and meas- 
urement, a provision presently in the bill, 
but it deals a little more explicitly and I 
believe is consistent with the legislation 
that we now have pending before us— 
ineluding provisions not covered in the 
bill that is pending before the gentle- 
man’s committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has again 
expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word in order 
that this question may be resolved. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gentle- 
man from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I would like to say 
not only to the gentleman from Cali- 
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fornia [Mr. HOoLIFIELD], but to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Rez], that 
the FAA presently and for some time has 
been involved in research. We have 
quite a volume and packet of hearings 
on these various subjects. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a continuing 
thing. It is something that is presently 
hard to get at. This question has in- 
volved our committee over a period of 
time. We have, as I stated to the gentle- 
man from New York when I first rose to 
speak on this matter, an intention to 
have as one of the first orders of busi- 
ness, hearings on this bill and to try to 
resolve the question as to what can be 
done in regard thereto, also to give to 
the FAA the authority to amend their 
rules and regulations and, even, in fact, 
their certifications in order to empower 
them to enforce these rules and regula- 
tions. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman yield at that 
point? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. I would mere- 
ly add that I hope the gentleman’s com- 
mittee does act, but there is a possibility 
that even though it acts and the House 
acts favorably, which I hope it will, it 
may not get through the other body. 

There is some expectation, I believe, 
that the transportation portion of this 
legislation will get through the other 
body and through the House. I hope 
that will be the case. 

I would say, finally, to the gentleman 
from West Virginia that the provision 
which I seek to amend is presently in the 
bill before us, which has been approved 
by the committee. What we are con- 
cerned with is having the Secretary, con- 
sistent with the language contained in 
the bill, concerned with the general situ- 
ation involving noise abatement. 

I would say to the gentleman that I am 
glad it is presently in the bill. What we 
seek to do is clarify it. I do not believe 
it touches upon the questions about 
which the gentleman is concerned. I 
believe it would be helpful to have the 
language in this legislation clarified to 
the point that the chairman and I have 
discussed. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course I yield to 
the gentleman from West Virginia. 

Mr. STAGGERS. As I said, I cannot 
tell exactly what the situation will be, 
but as soon as we get to that problem in 
the deliberations of the committee we 
shall certainly take it under considera- 
tion. This, of course, is dependent upon 
the time when we complete consideration 
of the “truth in packaging“ legislation. 

I would like to state further to the 
gentleman from New York and my good 
friend that in this instance we have 
worked on this question for some time. I 
am afraid, however, that there are provi- 
sions in the bill at this time on the sub- 
ject about which the gentleman is talk- 
ing and I believe this places more lan- 
guage into it which, in my opinion, is 
superfluous. 
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Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I would hope 
that the gentleman from New York 
would withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rem] to consider withdrawing his 
amendment at this point. 

Mr. Chairman, we have tried very ear- 
nestly not to encroach upon the preroga- 
tives of any committee in substantive 
legislation by specifically going into mat- 
ters which presently exist. Therefore, I 
would be unhappily forced to oppose the 
amendment of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REID] because it is designed 
to set up a special office in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

I know how interested the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rei] and Mr. 
WYDLER and Mr. Tenzer and all the 
other gentlemen on both sides of the 
aisle are in this aircraft noise abatement 
problem. But there are several pro- 
grams going on at this time in different 
departments of the Government. I 
would respectfully request that the gen- 
tleman accommodate me and accom- 
modate the chairman of the committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on 
his assurance that he will take this mat- 
ter up thoroughly and very soon and ex- 
plore it as the substantive committee 
and take action that will be considered 
after extensive hearings on the matter. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understood we did have an agree- 
ment on this point, that this would not 
touch the powers that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Sraccers] has 
mentioned. This clarifies the section 
pertaining to research and develop- 
ment—according to both the committee 
counsel and the discussion I had with 
the chairman—that we presently have in 
the bill by explicitly directing the mea- 
surement of aircraft noise and the form- 
ulation of regulations. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman has me in an embarrassing 
position. I will admit that was the 
agreement, but I was under the impres- 
sion that this was not substantive in 
nature. 

Mr. REID of New York. My under- 
standing is that it does not go beyond 
the language presently in the bill except 
to make it more explicit and does not 
touch the powers that the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is concerned about. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague from Westchester [Mr. 
REID]. 

There has been far too little effective 
attention paid by the Executive to re- 
solving the problems of jet noise. In 
creating a Department of Transporta- 
tion, action in jet noise abatement ought 
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to be one of its important delegated re- 
sponsibilities. 

Unfortunately, in the bill before us the 
only mention made of this problem is to 
give the new Department responsibility 
to promote and undertake research and 
development” relating to it. The lan- 
guage proposed by my distinguished col- 
league would assure that such research 
and development would lead to regula- 
tions for effective control of jet noise. It 
is a small step, but an important one in 
the right direction. 

I fail to see how this clarification could 
in any way interfere with substantive 
legislation on this subject which I and 
others have introduced and which is 
presently pending before the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. It 
seems to me that the language proposed 
is completely compatible with that legis- 
lation. 

I want to commend my colleague for 
the effective work he has done on this 
subject and urge the committee to sup- 
port his amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Rew]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Rem of New 
York), there were—ayes 18, noes 56. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. CLARENCE J. 
BROWN, JR. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CLARENCE J. 
Brown, In.: On page 9, following the period 
on line 9, add the following: No more than 
three members of the Board shall be of the 
same political party.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, In.] 
is recognized in support of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, this is an amendment which 
has the agreement of the other side of 
the aisle, as I understand, and is merely 
designed to make the Safety Board with- 
in the bill a bipartisan board. 

The purpose of the amendment, as 
noted, is to provide that no more than 
three members of the Transportation 
Safety Board shall be of the same politi- 
cal party. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
yield to the gentleman from California, 
the chairman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman is 
aware that this is a Board of experts? 

Mr, CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. That 
is already mentioned in the legislation. 
These members shall be appointed with 
regard to their fitness to conduct with 
efficiency and dispatch the functions, 
powers, and duties that are vested in 
the Board. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
constrained to accept the gentleman’s 
amendment. I think this will not do vio- 
lence to the bill. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
thank the gentleman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, In. I. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ROSENTHAL 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ROSENTHAL: 
On page 4, after line 17, add a new subsection 
(g) to section 3: 

“Sec. 3(g) The Secretary shall establish 
within the Department an Office of Aircraft 
Noise Control and Abatement. The Office 
shall supervise research and development 
programs in the field of aircraft noise con- 
trol and abatement, and shall establish such 
regulations as may be necessary to require 
maximum utilization of practical noise con- 
trol and abatement techniques.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New York is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
an additional 5 minutes and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman we 
have just heard considerable discussion 
on the question of aircraft noise abate- 
ment. Many of us have been concerned 
about this subject for some long period of 
time. The President only this year, in 
his transportation message, said: 

Aircraft noise is a growing source of annoy- 
ance and concern to the thousands of citi- 
zens “ho live near many of our large airports. 
As more of our airports begin to accommodate 
jets and as the volume of air travel expands 
the problem will take on added dimension. 


Mr. Chairman, those of us who repre- 
sent a constituency in our large urban 
areas have learned to recognize the 
serious social costs of the jet age. We 
have found that for thousands of Amer- 
icans aircraft noise presents repeated 
daily intrusions. Thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands have to live with the 
roar of engines at breakfast, dinner, in 
the evening, and all through the day and 
night. Many of us have agreed that up 
until the present time, notwithstanding 
the good intentions of those in the exec- 
utive department and the good wishes of 
many of our colleagues, there has been 
really no progress made in meeting this 
problem. 

Generally the industry has been un- 
interested. Those in the Air Force who 
developed the jet planes were more 
interested in thrust and speed and were 
not necessarily concerned about noise 
abatement. There has been really no 
organized spokesman for the airport 
neighbors. They have not had the bene- 
fit of Washington representation to plead 
their cause. 

The adminstrative agencies, such as 
NASA and the FAA, have done, in my 
opinion, only token work in the field of 
aircraft noise. 

On August 25 many of us engaged in 
a colloquy here on the floor about this 
subject, and we discussed it at great 
length. It was only after considerable 
pressure from the Congress for the last 
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5, 6, or 7 years, and after continuing 
pleading from airport neighbors that 
real action, or the first step in some ac- 
tion occurred this year. The President 
appointed a special panel, and in his 
message of recommendation he said the 
following: 

Initiative for solving problems of jet air- 
craft noise can effectively only come from a 
source not compromised by economic in- 
terests in conflict with the major groups 
now involved of engine aircraft manufac- 
turers, airline operators and local govern- 
ment, and there is only one source meeting 
this constraint which can be functionally 
effective in the Federal Government. 


This was the first time that there had 
been any commitment in this area, and 
the nature of the commitment is precise- 
ly this: The Federal Aviation Agency 
this year established a Noise Abatement 
Service. The people who comprise 
that service are the very same people 
who lend staff support to the presiden- 
tial group made up of the Assistant Sec- 
retaries of HUD, NASA, and the FAA. 
They comprise four people altogether. 
There are presently only four people in 
charge of the problem of aircraft noise 
in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government. 

I must acknowledge the help and sup- 
port of our distinguished colleague from 
California [Mr. Ho.uirretp], because it 
was at his request and direction that we 
ineluded in this bill the words that The 
Secretary should be responsible for look- 
ing into the question of aircraft noise.” 

I suggest to you very respectfully, my 
colleagues, that the executive branch 
will not carry through meaningful ac- 
tion and meaningful research, until 
there is a mandate from Congress telling 
them that we expect something to be 
done. Then there will be no room for 
bureaucratic evasions. The talented 
people who are presently engaged in this 
field in a separate office will have some 
political muscle. They will have the 
opportunity to deal directly with the 
Secretary. 

The very reasons that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] sug- 
gests it might not be useful to have this 
amendment—that we have already put 
the instruction in the bill to the Secre- 
tary—I suggest is the very reason for 
favorable action on the amendment. 
We want to have an office, an umbrella, 
a shield, a sense of responsibility, so 
those people who are going to carry out 
the directions to do something about this 
may be able to work. 

Nothing will be done in this field until 
Congress has the opportunity to main- 
tain scrutiny over a single office that has 
responsibility. For the first time, if 
we act favorably on this amendment, the 
American people will have visible proof 
of congressional concern, and for the 
first time they will have some expecta- 
tion of action. 

In the years I have been here, I have 
found that until there is a congressional 
mandate, until there is congressional di- 
rection, action is flabby, sometimes ir- 
responsible, sometimes token. Once we 
enact an amendment such as this, where 
we designate responsibility by statute 
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for this problem, then we are going to 
get real action and real progress. 

Mr. TENZER. Will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman in the well for the 
amendment he has offered, which I will 
support. Last year, on 11 different oc- 
casions, I addressed my colleagues in the 
House on the subject of jet noise. I am 
very proud of the fact that on August 19, 
1965, I wrote a letter to the President 
suggesting the appointment of a Presi- 
dential commission to examine into the 
question of jet noise. 

Jet noise is a national menace. I live 
in the shadow of Kennedy Airport. I 
know what the noise problem is. I am 
constantly besieged by letters and tele- 
grams and telephone calls from neigh- 
bors. This menace of jet noise is not 
peculiar to those who live in the shadow 
of Kennedy Airport. 

It is a problem for everyone who lives 
near airports throughout the United 
States. As I said last year, if you do not 
have the problem in your districts now, 
you will have it in the immediate future, 
because shorter runways are now capable 
of handling jet planes. 

I urge support of the amendment. I 
am proud of the fact the President in- 
cluded the subject of jet noise and rec- 
ognized it as a national menace by in- 
cluding it in his message on transporta- 
tion. 

In addition that portion of the Presi- 
dent’s message which we quoted—the 
message also contained the following: 

There are no simple or swift solutions. 
But it is clear that we must embark now 
on a concerted effort to alleviate the prob- 
lems of aircraft noise. To this end I am to- 
day directing the President’s Science Advisor 
to work with the administration of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency and National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, and the 
Secretaries of Commerce, and of Housing and 
Urban Development to frame an action pro- 
gram to attack this problem. 


The President's message was delivered 
to the House on March 2, 1966. Other 
legislation, no doubt of great importance 
to the Nation, has had priority, but my 
constituents consider legislation dealing 
with the problem of jet noise to be of the 
utmost importance. 

I urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr, Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman. 

I also want to pay particular tribute 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WYDLER], who has cosponsored this with 
me. He has served on the Subcommittee 
on Transportation, and we have spent 
many hours and days and weeks search- 
ing for an intelligent answer to this prob- 
lem. I believe we have found one, and I 
urge adoption of the amendment. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
congratulate the gentleman from New 
York on his very good amendment, and 
I urge my colleagues to support it. 

I believe the problem of jet noise will 
become a serious problem in any district 
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all over the country. We should have a 
chance to concentrate on this problem. 
I believe that the congressional commit- 
tee would be a very constructive thing to 
have on this indeed. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I am 
fully aware of this great problem, as is 
the gentleman in the well. We have 
worked on this problem for many years 
and we have sat through hours of hear- 
ings on the subject, but we have never 
received the relief our people are en- 
titled to. 

Therefore, I join my New York col- 
leagues in asking the support of all our 
colleagues so we may all in the future 
have the needed relief from airplane 
noise. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of my colleague [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL]. 

Until, by law, we take official recogni- 
tion of the problem of aircraft noise, the 
people living in the vicinity of our large 
airports can look for no relief from the 
ever-present deafening roar of the jets 
as they land and take off. Until you 
have lived under these conditions, you 
cannot realize what it is like. However, 
you can be sure that more and more con- 
gressional districts are going to be affect- 
ed as the airlines turn more and more to 
jets. Not only that, but you will find 
that much larger jets will be used in the 
future and that future is not far off. The 
overseas carriers already have these 
planes on order. The larger the plane 
the more powerful will be the engines 
and, so far, with more power comes more 
noise. Also, we must not forget the work 
that is being done to develop a supersonic 
plane for passenger service—no one will 
be safe from the sonic boom. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us represent- 
ing -congressional districts which have 
large airports in them, or near by, have 
been trying for years to find a solution 
to the noise problem, but it has not been 
found. Each agency involved in the 
air transportation field denies having 
authority to issue and enforce noise reg- 
ulations. Until criteria are set, there 
will be no solution. We must give this 
problem the attention it deserves. Be- 
fore a solution is found, we must have an 
office charged with the responsibility in 
this field—noise standards are going to 
have to be set. Once, we set the stand- 
ards, I know that American inventive- 
ness and ingenuity will find a way to 
make a quieter engine—this is where we 
have to work—we must lessen the noise 
at its source. When we tell the manu- 
facturers that an engine may not be 
used, if it creates more than a certain 
noise level, then that manufacturer is 
going to work until he brings that engine 
within the noise guidelines. 

Mr. Chairman, those of us who have 
had the aircraft noise problem for years 
now have been seeking help for our con- 
stituents, but we have been like the pro- 
verbial “babe crying in the wilderness.” 
Those of you who have not experienced 
these nightmarish living conditions have 
failed to get behind us—we ask for your 
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help now and know that you are really 
helping yourself, because you will be in- 
suring that your constituents do not 
have to go through what ours have en- 
dured for years. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
amendment. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to commend the gentleman for his 
amendment. As I said on the floor the 
other day, I believe the amendment 
should be supported. The Metropolitan 
Airport Commission of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul had a resolution asking the 
Federal Government to take some firm 
action with respect to the problem of 
aircraft noise. This problem is common 
throughout the country. It is a problem 
upon which appropriate action should 
be taken by the Federal Government. 

I believe only through this amend- 
ment are we likely to get the real effort 
and the sustained investigation in ways 
to combat the problems presented by 
this aircraft noise. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I might also suggest, 
with respect to the legislation before the 
committee of the distinguished gentle- 
man from West Virginia, if, as, and when 
that legislation is reported and becomes 
law, this office would be a perfect agency 
for its implementation. There is ab- 
solutely no inconsistency between the 
passage of this amendment and the en- 
actment of the legislation before the 
gentleman’s committee. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 


the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New York. 

Mr. GILBERT. I commend the gen- 
tleman for the introduction of this 
amendment, which I fully support. My 
county of Bronx is now subject to a 
tremendous amount of noise. The resi- 
dents are up in arms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL was allowed to proceed for 2 addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr. GILBERT. I have never had so 
much agitation from my constituents on 
any one problem. I believe the creation 
of this Board within the Department of 
Transportation will certainly go a long 
way toward establishing the good faith 
of the Congress of the United States 
with respect to this problem. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
support this amendment. I believe the 
support which the gentleman in the well 
is receiving for his amendment indicates 
the seriousness of the problem of air- 
craft noise, and particularly jet noise, 
in and around our major airports. 

I commend the gentleman for having 
raised the issue. I believe it is essential 
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that there be a coordinated approach to 
this question. An Office of Aircraft 
Noise Control and Abatement within the 
new Department of Transportation 
should provide the necessary coordina- 
tion. 

When the NASA authorization bill 
was on the floor, I supported an amend- 
ment to provide more funds for NASA 
for research in this area. NASA is the 
agency which should be conducting the 
necessary research and development 
right now. I would hope that this pro- 
posed Office in the Department of 
Transportation, in connection with 
NASA, would take constructive action to 
solve this problem. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I rise simply on a point 
of information: 

I have before me the gentleman’s 
amendment, Iam interested in the tre- 
mendous amounts of money we are 
spending at this time under the Depart- 
ment of Defense research and develop- 
ment program trying to introduce great- 
er thrust and to develop a greater bypass 
ratio which might cause more noise but 
would give us greater thrust and power 
which is indeed essential with the C-5A 
to say nothing of the consortium for 
developing the SST and others. 

In the opinion of the gentleman, would 
this include the research and develop- 
ment of the Department of Defense, in 
this Office of Aircraft Noise Control and 
Abatement, or would they still be free 
to function under their own research and 
development program? 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. I do not believe it 
would include the research and develop- 
ment, and the Department of Defense 
would be free to act and be responsible 
for its own research and development in 
this field. This Office would. centralize 
in one place all the accumulated data 
and research benefits throughout the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
support the efforts of my colleagues in 
trying to set up an agency that would 
deal exclusively with the mounting prob- 
lem of jet noise in the vicinity of major 
airports. 

The people of my district have endured 
serious hardships because of jet aircraft 
landing and departing at O'Hare Field, 
Tuen is today the world’s busiest air- 

eld. 

Much has already been done to try to 
ease the problem, but much more re- 
mains to be done before our neighbor- 
hoods can return to some semblance of 
tranquillity. 

I have said before that the advent of 
the jet age has changed the living pat- 
tern of some 20 million Americans who 
live in the proximity of large jet air- 
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flelds. This is particularly true since 
the development of the short- runway 
jets which can now operate into and out 
of medium-sized airfields. 

This Nation can no longer afford to 
give only perfunctory attention to the 
problem of jet noise. I am mindful of 
the leadership provided by President 
Johnson in ordering his science adviser 
to marshal the responsibility of all 
agencies which could contribute to the 
solution of this problem. 

Mr. Johnson’s science adviser now has 
a whole series of task forces studying 
the various aspects of the problem, and 
some very concrete proposals have al- 
ready come from these studies which of- 
fer substantial promise of curtailing the 
enormity of this problem. 

I am hopefully encouraged by the as- 
surances of the chairman of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
that my proposal and other proposals 
for the establishment of a separate 
agency to deal with jet noise will receive 
early consideration from his committee. 

But all of this notwithstanding, I be- 
lieve this problem is so serious that we 
should attack it from as many points as 
possible. The proposal being made here 
today by the gentleman from New York, 
and one which he has discussed with me 
at great length, proves to be another 
weapon in the arsenal to deal with this 
problem of jet noise. I had intended to 
offer this amendment myself, but since 
the gentleman from New York is a mem- 
ber of the committee, I am pleased to 
yield to him. I too hope the House will 
approve this proposal so that we can add 
another effort in the ceaseless struggle 
to alleviate this problem of jet noise, 
which is proving so troublesome to our 
people. 

I hope the House will approve this 
proposal. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

WYDLER 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
a substitute amendment. 


The Clerk read as follows: Amendment 
offered by WYDLER as a substitute for the 
amendment offered by Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

On page 4, following line 17, insert the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(g)(1) There is hereby established within 
the Department an Office of Aircraft Noise 
Abatement, The Office shall be located with- 
in the Federal Aviation Administration and 
shall be headed by a Director, who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, and who 
shall be compensated at the rate provided for 
level V of the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule, 

(2) The Director shall prescribe (and may 
from time to time modify) (A) standards 
for the measurement of aircraft noise, and 
(B) such rules and regulations as he may 
find necessary to provide for the control and 
abatement of aircraft noise and for the ap- 
plication of such standards, rules, and regu- 


“lations in the issuance, amendment, modifi- 


cation, suspension or revocation of any cer- 
tificate authorized by title VI of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 776, 49 U.S.C. 
1421 et seq.) 

(3) In any action to amend, modify, sus- 
pend or revoke a certificate wherein viola- 
tion of aircraft noise standards, rules or 
regulations is at issue the certificate holder 
shall have the same notice and appeal rights 
as are contained in section 609 of title VI, 
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and in any appeal to the National Transpor- 
tation Safety Board, the Board shall consider 
the aircraft noise violation issues in addition 
to the safety and public interest issues as 
provided in section 609.” 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, and 
my colleagues, I am rising once again in 
the well of the House to offer an amend- 
ment to a bill that will do something 
about this aircraft noise problem, and 
which is in perfect harmony with the 
amendment just offered by my colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL]. However, my amendment 
goes one step further, and I think an 
important step, and a step on which 
both the Democrats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the Republicans can 
agree. In fact, the additional part of 
the amendment that I am offering has 
the backing of the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL and I worked in a bi- 
partisan manner in the subcommittee to 
bring forth some real action in this field 
of jet aircraft noise abatement. We 
both heard a lot of words spoken and 
have had added a few more words in 
this year’s bill concerning the abate- 
ment of jet aircraft noise, but we have 
yet to take any effective action in this 
area. It is time we took some action 
with this amendment which we have be- 
fore us today. Many of you remember 
last spring I asked Congress to set aside 
funds from the NASA authorization 
which would do something about the de- 
velopment of quiet jet engines with re- 
spect to jet aircraft noise. At that time 
we were told, No, do not do it now; do 
it later and we will take action. People 
listened to that story and swallowed it, 
and were misled because the fact of the 
matter is that action has not been 
forthcoming, and action will not be 
forthcoming now unless we act here 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, this problem does not 
only affect the urban areas. You gentle- 
men who represent the rural areas of this 
Nation are being affected too, and you 
had better understand just how you are 
being affected. The recent attempt to 
limit the use of National Airport in 
Washington and the precedent it. sets 
affects every person who flys on a plane, 
whether he be a Congressman or an ordi- 
nary citizen. This was a direct outgrowth 
of the aircraft noise problem. Those 
types of restrictions on our airports 
around this Nation, and the ery which is 
going up for these restrictions, is going 
to get louder and stronger and the air- 
ports of this country will begin to be re- 
stricted in their use unless we do some- 
thing here and now to reach a solution 
to this problem which is closing and 
restricting the use of our airports. 

Those gentlemen who are from the 
midwest think that this is only something 
that happens in a 10-mile radius around 
landing strips on the airports. They are 
wrong. Weare designing supersonic air- 
craft and supporting them with Federal 
funds, which will create sonic booms 
across this Nation from shore to shore, 
and from coastline to coastline. So I Say 
to you it is time we wake up now to the 
fact that this is a nationwide problem 
and we had better do something about it. 
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Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. I will be glad to yield 
as soon as I finish my statement. 

Now, this proposed amendment I have 
set forth sets up an Office of Jet Aircraft 
Noise Abatement. What is the big objec- 
tion to that? It will focus attention on 
and coordinate the effort toward finding 
a solution to jet aircraft noise. That is 
the very reason why we are supposedly 
creating this Department of Transporta- 
tion. It is to do this for the transporta- 
tion problems of our Nation. I say, let 
us apply that same logic and reasoning 
to our problem of jet aircraft noise. In 
addition it would give the Director of the 
Office some reasonable powers which the 
President of the United States wishes 
him to have. 

To my Republican colleagues I say that 
our Republican policy committee stated 
this bill should contain action on this 
problem of jet aircraft noise, and I 
think both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic sides should be willing to support 
it. I know that the chairman of the 
committee, in an attempt to help us, let 
us put a few words in this bill saying that 
this new Department should concern it- 
self with the problem of jet aircraft 
noise. Fine. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the 
Members of this House that we have had 
these words said over and over again. 
What we need is action. Our chance and 
our opportunity to get that action is here 
on the floor of the House today. It will 
not come back until next year, if we do 
not attend to it today. I tell that to each 
and every Member. So I say to you, let 
us support this amendment and get on 
with the job. 

I will be delighted now to yield to my 
colleague from New York. 

Mr. . Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the gentleman’s amend- 
ment. I would like to say to my col- 
league that the language of his amend- 
ment is substantially the same as the ad- 
ministration bill which I introduced, H.R. 
16172, in which I joined with my col- 
league, the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. Staccers]. I also believe 
the gentlemen from New York [Mr. Wyp- 
LER and Mr. ROSENTHAL] introduced sim- 
ilar legislation. 

The language of the gentleman’s 
amendment to the amendment is almost 
identical to the language of my bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wypier] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say to the gentleman in the well 
that we should not complicate the debate 
on the question of attempting to find a 
solution to the increase of jet noise by 
interjecting matters relating to the su- 
personic boom. On that subject I al- 
ready stated I shall oppose the super- 
sonic transport until we have sufficient 
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information and are on the road to find- 
ing a solution or an answer to the jet 
noise problem. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not want an 
additional menace to the health of the 
Nation by the supersonic boom. We do 
not. want an increase in the confiscation 
of property, real estate values through 
the unauthorized taking of property and 
a disturbance of the peaceful and quiet 
enjoyment of their property. We must 
protect the right to sit on one’s lawn 
without the thunder from the skies to 
disturb the privacy of their homes. We 
must protect the right to speak on the 
phone without disturbance from jet 
noise. We must protect our right to 
watch television without interference. 

Mr. Chairman, I would also ask the 
gentleman not to confuse the issue by 
reference to the debate in the House, 
when the NASA appropriation bill was 
being considered, that agency said that 
it had no program to use the funds 
which the amendment called for. What 
we need is an accelerated program of 
research and that is precisely what my 
bill H.R. 7981 provides for. 

Mr. Chairman, what I sought to ac- 
complish in my bills H.R. 16172, H.R. 
7981, and H.R. 7982, and to which refer- 
ence has been previously made, was to 
establish a program under which we 
could determine how to find the answer 
to the menace of jet noise. I want to 
know how much money is needed, and 
whether it be $20 million, or if it needs 
$100 million, we should be able to appro- 
priate it, to find the answer to a growing 
national menace. 

I urge support of the amendment as a 
step in the right direction. 

Mr. WYDLER. I thank the gentleman 
from New York for those remarks. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the point is that 
NASA did not act and that we in Con- 
gress should have acted, because that 
moment when action was needed was 
allowed to slip away. However, I would 
say to the gentlemen of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union that we should act now. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WYDLER. Of course I am happy 
to yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the gentleman in the 
well and the other gentlemen for their 
interest in this very serious and truly 
nonpartisan problem. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter of great 
concern to the citizenry around this 
great country of ours. 

Mr. Chairman, just this last weekend 
a supersonic boom broke eight plate glass 
windows in a small town in Missouri 
with a population of about 8,000. 

Mr. Chairman, it makes it very diffi- 
cult to explain to the people of these 
areas just what is going on. 

Mr. Chairman, we need a Federal pro- 
gram and we need a program designed to 
show the Nation’s concern with refer- 
ence to this problem, 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from Missouri for 
his contribution. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the substitute 
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amendment and to the original amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been a most 
difficult bill to try to handle. I appreci- 
ate the interest of the gentlemen in the 
subject of aircraft noise, the interest of 
both the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WYDLER] and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. ROSENTHAL], both members of 
the committee. Both of the gentlemen 
have been helpful in the work of the 
committee. But I must in good faith 
oppose the substitute and also the orig- 
inal amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the principles 
which I have tried to follow during the 
consideration of this bill to organize a de- 
partment—and it is, of course, a depart- 
ment—is to bring into it the relevant 
agencies and functions without creating 
much larger statutory functions. 

Mr. Chairman, all of us have to shift 
functions a little bit in order to get them 
together. But I have tried the best I 
know how to leave to every committee of 
the Congress its statutory jurisdiction. 
I fought vigorously for that principle, 
and I had to fight with my own Members 
on my side of the aisle when we were in 
committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I talked this matter 
over with the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Sraccers], the chairman of 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, a great committee of this 
House of Representatives, and I talked 
with other Members who are deeply im- 
mersed in this subject matter. 

There are two bills before his commit- 
tee now, H.R. 15785, introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL], and H.R. 15874, introduced by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Wyp- 
LER]. I understand that there are others 
that I do not know about. 

The problems created by aircraft noise 
are serious. There is no doubt about 
that. We recognized this problem in the 
clean bill by going as far as we thought 
we could go without infringing upon the 
jurisdiction of the committee of the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. 

We wrote into the language of the bill 
on page 5 the following, which had to do 
with the general provisions in putting re- 
sponsibilities and duties on the Secre- 
tary—“to promote and undertake re- 
search and development relating to 
transportation.” 

Now the bill says that the Secretary 
shall do this in every mode of transporta- 
tion. But we went further than that and 
we said “including noise abatement with 
particular attention to aircraft noise.” 
We could have written in some language 
such as “with particular attention to ex- 
haust fumes that come out of the big 
buses and the big trucks that come along 
on the highways.” 

We could have set up a special office 
for that. We could have set up special 
offices all over the place for every prob- 
lem in transportation. But this was not 
our duty. It is the duty of the statutory 
committees to take care of these matters. 

Both the committee and the witnesses 
for the administration have given full 
recognition to the seriousness of the 
problem. The bill places a mandate upon 
the Secretary to act in this field and the 
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report shows clearly that Congress ex- 
pects vigorous action. 

The committee believes, however, that 
an organizational straitjacket should not 
be placed upon this research and regula- 
tory effort. Transportation noise and 
aircraft noise in particular are closer re- 
lated to other features in the design and 
construction of the propulsion elements 
and of the vehicles themselves. 

Aircraft and transportation noise 
abatement research must be carried on 
across the board in connection with other 
research and development work in the 
transportation field. The same is true of 
regulations relating to noise. There is 
not only aircraft noise but truck noises 
and other noises of transportation. 
Noise problems should not be considered 
by themselves alone without regard to 
the related problems of safety and per- 
formance. Chaos and confusion will re- 
sult and the public and the industry will 
suffer if one official is given power to pre- 
scribe regulations relating to the control 
and abatement of aircraft noise without 
regard to the responsibilities of other of- 
ficials with respect to such other matters 
as aircraft design, aircraft safety, land- 
ing and takeoff procedures and aircraft 
routings. 

The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, the committee with the 
substantive interest in this area, has be- 
fore it H.R. 15875 an administration 
backed bill to give the Administrator of 
the Federal Aviation Agency authority to 
prescribe and change standards for the 
measurement of aircraft noise and regu- 
lations for the control and abatement of 
such noise. This bill should have the 
consideration of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee since it in- 
volves a substantive change in the law. 
If the bill is enacted the functions which 
it prescribes will become a responsibility 
of the Secretary of Transportation, act- 
ing through the Federal Aviation Admin- 
istrator in the new Department if the 
Department of Transportation bill is en- 
acted. This type of an amendment 
should not be adopted on the floor while 
it is under the consideration of another 
committee. 

We had no hearings on this matter. 
We asked some questions of Mr. McKee, 
the Federal Aviation Administrator, but 
we aan no extensive hearings on the sub- 
ject. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
am in complete agreement with the gen- 
tleman that the committee should not 
infringe upon the jurisdiction of another 
committee, but the point of my amend- 
ment is as follows, even if legislation be- 
fore the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce is enacted—this office 
I propose to establish by my amendment 
would be the perfect place to house those 
who haye responsibility in this matter. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would disagree with the gentleman be- 
cause we are doing that with the Klu- 

amendment, but that is a matter 
that has been just acted upon by the 
Congress and we are integrating it into 
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this bill at the request of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Works. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. If I might suggest 
to my colleague, the one principal re- 
sponsibility of our subcommittee is 
structuring of the executive department. 
My amendment has simply to do with 
structuring, establishing of an office. It 
has nothing to do with the substantive 
measure that is before the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Whether they hold hearings, whether 
they act, or whether they do not act or 
whether they enact it or not is not par- 
ticularly relevant to my amendment. 
My amendment is precisely a structur- 
ing amendment as is this whole bill. If 
one can suggest that we had no right to 
establish a new office or move an office, 
then we could not bring this bill to the 
floor of the House. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. The amendment of 
the gentleman from New York states as 
follows: 

The Office shall supervise research and 
development programs in the field of air- 
craft noise control and abatement, and shall 
establish such regulations as may be neces- 
sary to require maximum utilization of 
practical noise control and abatement tech- 
niques. 


The gentleman speaks about not inter- 
fering with the jurisdiction of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee 
but that is what his amendment will do. 
From the gentleman’s statement one 
might think that the industry had not 
tried to cut down the aircraft noise. The 
industry has tried; the FAA has tried, 
But there will always be some noise. 
The planes have to have the proper 
amount of propulsion to take off, and the 
airlines have done everything under the 
sun to find a solution to the noise prob- 
lem. They have not been able to come 
up with a complete solution but they 
have made progress and studies are still 
being made. They are doing everything 
that can be done, and we intend to keep 
on urging them to do more. 

The committee has been having meet- 
ings on the problem of aircraft noise 
since 1959. We promised you that we 
would have hearings on your bill. We 
have been very busy, but as soon as we 
are able, we will schedule hearings. But 
when you try to establish regulations to 
correct the aircraft noise problem within 
the new Department of Transportation, 
I think you are going too far. I hope the 
amendment and the substitute will be 
defeated. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment and I commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL] for offering it in committee 
and for pursuing it on the floor. I also 
fully endorse the substitute offered by 
that other capable and distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. WyDLER] 
and compliment him for proposing it. 

This amendment and the substitute 
accomplishes an objective which I and 
many Members of this body have advo- 
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cated for a number of years—it creates 
a. separate Office of Aircraft Noise Con- 
trol and Abatement, which will central- 
ize and coordinate Federal efforts to 
alleviate a problem which has become 
acute in many areas of our country. 

We in Queens, N.Y., living in the jit- 
ter alley of two of the Nation’s great air- 
ports, La Guardia and John F. Kennedy, 
are only too aware of the health and 
safety hazards and the deafening, nerve- 
wracking clamor which accompany each 
low altitude flight over our immediate 
and surrounding environs. 

It has been a great encouragement for 
those of us who have been fighting 
through the years for abatement of air- 
craft noise to see that this ever-growing 
hazard has won highest governmental 
recognition. I refer to the administra- 
tion’s recommendations for legislation 
to authorize aircraft noise abatement 
regulations. 

I have joined with the distinguished 
gentlemen and able colleagues from my 
own county of Queens [Mr. ROSENTHAL 
and Mr. AppassBo] in introducing this bill, 
my bill being H.R. 16087. It concurs with 
the objectives of continuing efforts on 
the part of many of us for top-level 
action to resolve this problem. 

I see the gentleman’s amendment as 
a complement to this legislation. The 
office to be created by his amendment 
would be the appropriate body to design 
and enforce such regulations. I believe 
that the new office proposed by this 
amendment should spare no effort in 
utilizing the most modern scientific 
means to conquer this problem of air- 
craft noise. 

Many solutions have been suggested to 
alleviate the problem of aircraft noise, 
including proposals about engine silen- 
cers, rerouting of flight patterns, and 
changing of plane schedules. These 
ideas, as well as many others have been 
put forward, deserve the intensive study 
and consideration that a coordinating 
office like the one established in this leg- 
islation can provide. 

The U.S. Air Force until 1957 had a 
well-coordinated research effort on all 
aspects of aircraft noise-community dis- 
turbance, but dropped this phase in or- 
der to concentrate more heavily on Air 
Force needs. As reported by the Presi- 
dent’s Jet Aircraft Noise Panel, many 
engine corporations maintain research 
and development facilities but have never 
been pressed to their fullest extent to 
develop a quieter engine. 

If we are able to make the progress we 
have in the exploration of space and in 
the development of the most advanced 
scientific goals, it seems to me we can 
develop the means to attack plane noise. 

There is some noise research being 
conducted in the Government but there 
is a lack of orientation except in the 
armed services. According to the Com- 
mittee on Science and Astronautics, 
House Report No. 2229: 

More research and development effort is 
necessary and additional research tools are 
needed, before a set of noise criteria can be 


drafted, around which industry can design 
aeronautical vehicles. 


Only with the establishment of the 
Office of Aircraft Noise Control and 
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Abatement will such intensive effort and 
development be effectively promoted. 

I was delighted with the President’s 
transportation message, recognizing the 
need for aircraft noise abatement, point- 
ing out that it has become a grave na- 
tional problem. In his message the 
President announced the appointment of 
a task force, and charged it with the re- 
sponsibility “to frame an action program 
to attack this problem.” 

If I may quote from a recent and par- 
ticularly significant news feature: 

Concern over the increase of noise and 
moves to retard its increase date back to the 
period of the comfort-sensitive Greeks of 
Sybaris. Indications are that the noise prob- 
lem, in general, has been recognized from 
the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, 
as one that would ultimately require solu- 
tions. 


Studies show that excessive noise not 
only affects sleep, but severely strains 
the nervous system, can cause deafness 
and coronary thrombosis and has been 
shown to destroy efficiency in work. 
And there is a serious economic factor 
incurred by this effect on working ca- 
pacity as well as an evident depletion in 
values of real property because of this 
hazard. 

I must point out that quiet is a natural 
resource that we should protect it as we 
do our other resources, The Office of 
Aircraft Noise Control would be able to 
develop a measuring system for correlat- 
ing the intensity and quality of aircraft 
noise. It would study the physiological, 
sociological, and psychological effects 
that noise has on us and put into mo- 
tion the proper methods to do away with 
noise disturbances. 

Modern man should not be left to ac- 
cept aircraft noise as a necessary evil 
which accompanies progress. We have 
an opportunity now to get a meaningful 
start in the abatement of aircraft noise. 
And I trust this amendment will prevail 
overwhelmingly. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, I rise to 
oppose the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I recognize the very 
onerous burden imposed on those who 
live near airports and under the landing 
patterns of airplanes. During the time 
I spend in Washington, I happen to re- 
side near the river on the Virginia side, 
under the landing pattern of jets using 
National Airport, so I am not lacking in 
understanding of the nuisance created 
or the scope of the problem facing those 
who share a similar fate. 

But this is not the place nor the time 
to impose substantive legislation in this 
fleld. There is a committee, a very 
competent committee, which has had 
under active study, working cooperative- 
ly with the appropriate Federal agencies 
for a number of years, the question of 
aircraft noise. The Federal Aviation 
Agency has entered into contracts seek- 
ing to gain more understanding and to 
have the basic knowledge necessary for 
the formulation of appropriate regula- 
tions prescribing measurement stand- 
ards. 

At the very least, if we are doing a 
responsible job, we need to know what 
has been accomplished under the con- 
tracts entered into by that Agency under 
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the direction of the appropriate legisla- 
tive committee of this House, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

I served in the 88th Congress on a 
subcommittee which made extensive in- 
quiries into this problem. It was deter- 
mined then that we had to have addi- 
tional research, and much of that is 
underway. Yet the action proposed in 
the two amendments now pending would 
totally ignore and discount completely 
the value of whatever might have been 
developed as a result of these contracts 
and the expenditure of these public 
funds. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Florida. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Chair- 
man, I too was a member of the commit- 
tee which considered this problem very 
thoroughly. I must say that I agree 
with the gentleman. Simply formulat- 
ing a new board or setting up a new 
organization does not mean we are going 
to bring about a solution to the noise 
problem. 

What we are pursuing—and it is a 
proper pursuit, I believe—is research 
into the problem. That is where the 
solution is going to come from. This is 
being done. The legislative committee 
is handling this jet aircraft noise prob- 
lem and it is continuing to put emphasis 
on the problem. Setting up a new board 
is not going to bring the research or the 
knowledge. All we are saying is, let us 
handle this in a reasonable and appro- 
priate manner, under the legislative com- 
mittee, as we are now doing. 

Mr. MOSS. Would not the gentleman 
agree with me that the creation of yet 
another new agency could well impede 
the progress which we are hopeful is 
being made at the present time? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Exactly, be- 
cause we will have someone without 
knowledge in a new agency and a new 
start will be begun all over again. We 


are already pursuing this problem 
vigorously. 
Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, 


will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, is 
it the position of the gentleman that if 
there is a proliferation of agencies and 
bureaus who have responsibility in this 
field, it is more efficient than one office 
that has responsibility? 

Mr. MOSS. The gentleman’s amend- 
ment would not create one office with re- 
sponsibility. It would create one office 
in one department with responsibility. 
It does not deal with the proliferation 
which already exists in the Department 
of Defense and in other agencies. 

That trap, however well intended it 
might have been, does not work as the 
gentleman anticipated. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I am pleased to yield to 
my friend from Michigan. 

Mr. DINGELL. Would not the gentle- 
man agree with me that what is actually 
being sought by the amendment is being 
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well carried out under existing authority 
by existing agencies, and what the spon- 
sors of this amendment actually will ac- 
complish is to require the setting up of 
a new bureaucracy, with all the time 
to be lost and with all the additional ex- 
penditures of money, without any addi- 
tional accomplishments in the field in 
which progress is sought? 

Mr. MOSS. I believe the gentleman 
states the position of the Member in the 
well precisely. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
the substitute amendment offered by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WYDLER]. 

Anyone who has followed the changing 
patterns of American transportation over 
the years knows that air travel is be- 
coming More and more important. But 
while the speed of the big jets is a boon 
to cross-country travel, their noise is an 
ear-shattering burden to many people 
who live near this Nation’s airports. 

Let me say that you don’t have to live 
too close to an airport to be irritated by 
jet noise. Take La Guardia Field in New 
York, which is just across Long Island 
Sound from my own district. Some of 
the jets arriving at La Guardia have 
recently been landing by flying first over 
eastern Westchester, then over the 
northeast Bronx, finally coming in over 
Queens. The gentleman from New York, 
Congressman REID, will tell you that peo- 
ple in his district who live 10 or 12 miles 
from the airport have been plagued by 
the noise. That is the problem with jets. 
Their landing patterns bring them in low 
for a number of miles. 

The more jets that go up in the air, 
the more people are going to be affected 
by the problems of jet noise. The time 
to deal with this problem is now—before 
every city in the country is plagued with 
unbearable jet noise. 

I listened to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, who talked about his committee 
studying this problem for 3 years I 
believe the time has come to act, because 
the problem is current and the people of 
this country are disturbed, and particu- 
larly those in the area of the jets. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. Not at this moment. I 
will yield later. 

Mr. MOSS. I just want to correct 
the gentleman. We have not studied for 
3 years, but rather for 7 years. 

Mr. FINO. And for 7 years the com- 
mittee has been engaged in doing some- 
thing that has not brought relief to the 
people of this country. 

I am one of those Members who has 
introduced a bill to establish noise abate- 
ment standards. I think that an Office 
of Aircraft Noise Control and Abatement 
would be a good place to lodge these 
supervisory powers. 

Earlier this year the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WVDLERI offered an 
amendment to the NASA authorization 
to earmark $20 million for an aircraft 
noise control research program. I am 
sorry that it did not receive sufficient 
support from the Democrats. This sort 
of thing is badly needed. I would expect 
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that the Office of Aircraft Noise Control 
and Abatement would pursue such a pro- 
gram. I urge support of the substitute 
amendment as a definite step in the 
right direction. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. I just want to say 
that in offering my substitute amend- 
ment I mean no disrespect whatsoever to 
the chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. He is a 
man I respect as much as any other 
Member of the House. I have deep af- 
fection for him as well. 

The fact of the matter is that we are 
now about to start the month of Septem- 
ber. Iassume this Congress will adjourn 
sometime in October. We are not go- 
ing to have time, as a practical matter, 
to start hearings, if we want to take ac- 
tion on my amendment and the Presi- 
dent’s proposal in this session. 

I honestly and with all due respect to 
the chairman, say that I think this prob- 
lem is important enough with the Presi- 
dent’s backing and the approval on the 
Republican side and on the Democratic 
side to go ahead and get this legislation 
now, or we will probably not have it at 
all. We had just better face up to that 
today. That is the point I am trying to 
make to the Members of the House 
assembled here. 

Mr. FINO. I agree with the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman from New York for 
yielding to me. 

Much has been said about what has 
been accomplished in this area. The 
FAA in fiscal year 1966 spent $780,000 
for research in this field. In fiscal year 
1967 they have asked for $565,000 for 
research and development in aircraft 
noise. This does not seem to me to be 
much progress forward. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I want to 
conclude by saying that this is a prob- 
lem of great importance to the people of 
this country. I think this amendment 
is a step in the right direction, and I 
hope that the Members of this body will 
adopt it. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the two amendments. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. DINGELL. I yield. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to request that all debate on 
this amendment and all amendments to 
this amendment stop in 15 minutes. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
to make a parliamentary inquiry on that, 
or 42 Decal decline to yield any further. 

this coming out of my time? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. DINGELL. Then I decline to 
yield further. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
both the amendment and to the sub- 
stitute thereto. I can understand the 
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problems that the gentlemen from New 
York face with regard to aircraft noise. 
There is not any portion of this country 
which does not face the enormous noise 
problems created by modern aircraft. 
Each of these aircraft makes a great deal 
more sound than did the obsolete air- 
craft of a few years ago and their num- 
ber is multiplied greatly. But what the 
sponsors of this legislation seek to do is 
not to solve the problem but rather to 
set up another office and to set up more 
expensive bureaucracy. 

Insofar as the accomplishment that is 
going to come from this is concerned, 
there will be very little. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I cannot yield to my 
friend, but I will later. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce has 
already pointed out that legislation is 
already before this body which will make 
a significant and meaningful contribu- 
tion to the handling of this problem. I 
refer to H.R. 16171. I would point out 
that hearings are already promised and 
consideration of this matter is already 
promised on this legislation. This au- 
thorizes some meaningful progress be- 
cause—— 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. I told my good friend 
that I cannot yield to him now, but I 
will at an appropriate time. I cannot do 
it now. 

That legislation affords to the Federal 
Aviation Administrator the power to 
establish standards to issue rules and 
regulations for the abatement of noise in 
the field of aircraft. My friends from 
New York would have us believe there 
has been nothing but an expenditure of 
funds going on here. The fact of the 
matter is that $500,000 a year or $700,000 
a year is an awful lot of expenditure. 
The effects of that research have been 
meaningful. From this research have 
come concrete results. 

First of all, the height at which air- 
craft must fly is now controlled. Sec- 
ond, devices such as baffles and mufflers 
on jet aircraft are now required and 
used. Paths for entrance and exit from 
airports are now fixed by FAA regula- 
tion. These are fairly faithfully adhered 
to. 

When the FAA receives a complaint 
about a violation by aircraft flying too 
low or coming in too fast, or failing to 
observe the rules and regulations now 
prescribed, it acts vigorously to handle 
the matter. And, I am satisfied that if 
anyone here knows of any instances to 
the contrary, if they will bring them to 
the attention of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, we will see 
to it that they are very vigorously gone 
into by the FAA. 

Mr. Chairman, the point I want to 
leave with the gentlemen who have 
spoken on this subject is simply this: 
The establishment of a new agency is 
going to entail additional organization, 
additional hiring, additional people and, 
of course, at additional cost. It means 
more time lost in organization and more 
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expenditures of the taxpayers’ money 
before the problem is solved. 

Mr. Chairman, if this body wants to 
have the matter considered properly, I 
believe the way in which it can be done 
is to have the Committee proceed to do 
what it has announced it fully intends 
to do, and that is to go into the problem 
of aircraft noise abatement. The legis- 
lation concerned would afford the Ad- 
ministrator of the FAA the authority to 
carry out his responsibilities and to give 
to him the statutory authority to abate 
the noise and to study the problem about 
which the gentlemen from New York 
are rightfully concerned. But, Mr. 
Chairman, to simply set up another bu- 
reaucracy in the Federal Government at 
additional cost to the taxpayers, does 
not represent a proper approach to the 
solution of the problem. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DINGELL. Of course I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, how 
does the gentleman from Michigan as- 
sure us with reference to these hearings 
which we have been promised? 

Mr. DINGELL. The chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who is presently on the floor 
has just told me that hearings will be 
forthcoming at an early date on H.R. 
16171. I happen to be the ranking mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on transporta- 
tion of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the Democratic 
side and I give to the gentleman from 
New York my assurance that the sub- 
committee will go into this matter at a 
very early date. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I say to the gen- 
tleman that the way or the manner in 
which the gentleman from New York 
seeks to accomplish this purposes, al- 
though it is well intentioned, is poorly 
designed to accomplish the purpose that 
the gentleman rightfully wants to accom- 
plish, I say this, even though I commend 
the gentleman for his effort and share his 
concern with reference to the problem. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, could the 
gentleman from Michigan assure me that 
between now and the time the Co 
adjourns the hearings that will be held 
by this committee and the hearings that 
will have to be held in the other body 
will take place and that the time is avail- 
able for this at this session of Congress? 

Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Chairman, I can 
only assure the gentleman from New 
York that the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
Sraccers], has assured me that hearings 
will be held at an early date. 

Mr, REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall be brief and 
I shall not use the full 5 minutes. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will say to the 
Members of the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union that I 
have been disappointed in what is hap- 
pening to the Department of Transpor- 
tation bill which is now pending on the 
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floor of the House. The bill is a shadow 
of its former self. 

Mr. Chairman, it is increasingly clear 
to me that there will be amendments to 
the original bill and that it has been 
largely cut in serious places. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we have an 
opportunity to do something here today 
that will be useful with regard to the 
abatement of aircraft noise in this coun- 
try consistent with the primacy of air 
safety. 

Mr. Chairman, in general, I would sup- 
port both the amendment and the 
amendment to the amendment offered by 
the two gentlemen from New York [Mr. 
ROSENTHAL and Mr. WyDLER]. However, 
it is possible that the committee, in its 
wisdom, may not act, and I would like to 
direct my attention a little bit further, 
if I may, to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, the gentleman from West Virginia 
(Mr. StacGers], who is on the floor. 

The gentleman and I recently had a 
colloquy on the floor and the point that 
I tried to make at that time was that 
there was a danger, if not the probability, 
that the bill which I offered, H.R. 17351— 
virtually identical to a bill introduced by 
other Members—may not be acted upon 
by this body and may not be acted upon 
by the other body. Therefore, Mr. Chair- 
man, we have an opportunity to do some- 
thing in a bill which I hope will be acted 
upon at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask the chair- 
man of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, the gentleman from 
West Virginia (Mr. Sraacers], to state 
once again what his time schedule is and 
the efforts which the gentleman will 
make to secure action on H.R. 16171, H.R. 
17351 and related bills which I believe 
are necessary and which the chairman of 
the committee has stated are needed in 
order to assist us in alleviating a most 
serious problem? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. Of course I 
yield to the distinguished chairman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. All I can say again 
to the gentleman is what I have said 
previously, that we have under consider- 
ation a bill which I believe is of equal 
importance, if not greater. 

Once we complete that bill, we will 
assign this bill with many others to the 
subcommittee and this will be one of the 
first bills that will be considered. That 
is about all I can say to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Might I just 
ask the distinguished chairman, and I 
thank him for his comments, whether 
this bill, subject to the piece of legislation 
that precedes it, will have priority at- 
tention by his committee? In addition 
to that, would he give us some informa- 
tion about the appropriate efforts he 
might take to encourage action by the 
other body as well? 

Mr. STAGGERS. May I say that I 
think this is probably just as important 
to the other body as it is to this body. 
It is not my purpose to go over to the 
other body and tell them what to do any 
more than they should tell me. 
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Mr. REID of New York. Am I correct, 
Mr. Chairman, in saying that the bill will 
have priority attention by the committee 
once the one additional bill, the Fair 
Labeling and Packaging Act, has been 
acted upon? 

Mr. STAGGERS. All I can say again 
to the gentleman is this—and I have said 
it before and this is the third time—that 
we are having hearings now that have 
been going on for a month and a half. 
We intend to complete the hearings and 
when we do we will go into subcommit- 
tees to hear this bill and other bills. 
There are many bills that have to be 
heard. 

Mr. REID of New York. I thank the 
gentleman for his assurances on this. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of New York. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Chairman, I just 
want to say this one thing about the 
point on bureaucracy. I too share the 
concern of my associates over bureauc- 
racy on the matter of the creation of 
a bureaucracy. But let us make it clear 
that there currently exists within the 
department people who are working on 
this problem. So what is going to be 
done by this amendment is to give them 
the responsibility and to keep the re- 
sponsibility on those people to accom- 
plish something. So you are not adding 
jobs. You are not adding people. What 
you are doing here is adding results to 
the money that is already being spent. 
There is no new bureaucracy being 
created by this amendment. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I urge the adoption of the amend- 
ment pending before this body. It is, as 
I again say, in support of doing some- 
thing in this area consistent with the 
primacy of air safety. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WYDLER]. 

The question was taken; and on a 
division (demanded by Mr. WVyDLER), 
there were—ayes 23, noes 51. 

So the substitute amendment was re- 
jected. 

Mr. FINO, Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] One hundred 
and thirty-nine Members are present, a 
quorum. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. ROSENTHAL]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. ROSENTHAL) 
there were—ayes 36, noes 82. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. GARMATZ 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer amendments with a single purpose, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Maryland? 

There was no objection. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. GARMATZ: 
On page 4, beginning on line 5, strike out 
“(3) a Federal Maritime Administration, and 
(4) and insert in lieu thereof and (3) “. 

On page 14, strike out line 1 and all that 
follows down through line 14 on page 15. 

On page 15, line 15, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 37, line 25, strike out “(82), and 
(89)” and insert in lieu thereof “and (82) “. 

On page 38, strike out lines 3 through 6. 

Redesignate subsections (g) and (h) of 
section 10 as (f) and (g), respectively, 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. This is the most impor- 
tant amendment in the bill, and I want 
it thoroughly debated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Maryland is recognized for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Chairman, as a 
member of the Government Operations 
Committee I voted for this bill. There is 
a great deal of merit in most of it. And I 
want to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
for his patient and diligent handling of 
the bill in committee. 

I want to make it clear at the outset 
that my following remarks are not in 
opposition to the establishment of a De- 
partment of Transportation. 

However, as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I 
am speaking in opposition to those parts 
of this bill which would place the mari- 
time functions of the present Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Maritime Admin- 
istration into the new Department of 
Transportation. 

My statements reflect not only my own 
views, but the views of an overwhelming 
majority of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

To this end, on June 21, 1966, the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee adopted a reso- 
lution. Committee resolution. No. 10 
expressed the sense of the committee that 
“there be established a new independent 
agency, to be known as the Federal Mari- 
time Administration,” not under the au- 
thority of any other department or 
agency of the Government. 

The resolution directed that I advised 
the chairman of the Government Oper- 
ations Committee of our position and 
urge that the Department of Transpor- 
tation bill be amended so as to delete 
therefrom all provisions pertaining to 
maritime matters. 

There is some history to all of this— 
quite a lot of it. I will not belabor the 
background because I believe some of my 
colleagues are prepared to expand on this 
point. 
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But putting it in the simplest terms: 
Maritime affairs and the administration 
of our national maritime policy have 
been neglected during the several periods 
that they have been under executive de- 
partment jurisdiction. 

An editorial appearing in the New York 
Journal of Commerce about a week ago 
had this to say: 

The only real case for absorbing the MA 
(Maritime Administration) in the larger 
grouping of transport agencies was of the 
type that appeals most of all to people who 
draw large numbers of big and small boxes 
on Government organizational charts, illus- 
trating who must report to whom and how 
the chains of command dribble down from 
one layer of boxes to another. 


As far as maritime affairs are con- 
cerned, this bill does nothing more than 
satisfy someone’s urge for bureaucratic 
tidiness. 

It does not taken into account the fact 
that there is little that the Maritime 
Administration does or can do that bears 
much relationship to what the overall 
department and its segments concerned 
with various aspects of domestic trans- 
portation would be doing. 

Nor does it calm the fears of those who 
believe that by transferring maritime 
functions to this vast new melting pot of 
transportation the agency charged with 
promoting American shipping would be 
overwhelmed by far larger interests. 

On March 3 of this year—1 day after 
the President’s transportation message 
was delivered—I expressed my dis- 
appointment that our existing maritime 
laws have not been implemented effec- 
tively in the past few years, while a 
variety of inconclusive studies have been 
underway. Specificaily, I stated that 
Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1961 had 
not accomplished what we hoped it 
would. I expressed misgivings about 
whether the transfer of the Maritime 
Administration as a minor component of 
one executive department to another one 
would improve things. I pointed also to 
the fact that the references to the Amer- 
ican merchant marine in the transporta- 
tion message were disappointingly 
meager. In other words, the merchant 
marine was virtually buried in the mes- 
sage, even before the bill was drafted. 

Thus, since Reorganization Plan No. 
7 of 1961—except for a few generaliza- 
tions—there has been little indication 
that those responsible for administer- 
ing maritime policy have really had the 
welfare of the American merchant ma- 
rine at heart, or even understood its sig- 
nificance as an instrument of national 
policy. Sound programs have been with- 
held under the excuse of waiting for the 
completion of various studies looking to- 
ward the development of new policies. 

Now it appears that under this bill 
there would be further periods of study 
before programs get underway, and 
existing policy will continue to be ne- 
elected, 

The drift and inaction of recent years 
goes far to explain the attitude of many 
of us concerned with the welfare of the 
American merchant marine. This atti- 
tude was expressed in the following way 
by Mr. Paul Hall, president of the AFL- 
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CIO Maritime Trades Department, in 
speaking for virtually all of American 
maritime labor. He said: 

If we are to be buried, we might as well 
be buried as we are. We might as well be 
buried in one place as another, and it is 
not important where that burial ground is 
to be if, in fact, it is to be that. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want 
to repeat that I am not here opposing the 
creation of a Department of Transporta- 
tion. 

I want to stress, however, that our 
committee has approached this subject 
sincerely, soberly, and thoughtfully. 

We think we know something about 
the specialized problems of the American 
shipping industry. 

We have dealt with matters in the 
oceanic environment since the creation 
of the committee in 1887. 

Indeed, the kinship between the mer- 
chant marine and the Coast Guard, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, the fisheries, 
and oceanography, is far closer than 
the relationship between the merchant 
marine and the other forms of transpor- 
tation—domestic in fact or domestic in 
treatment under law—proposed to be co- 
ordinated under this bill. As a matter of 
fact, the kinship between the President’s 
export expansion program and a strong 
American-flag merchant marine makes 
a somewhat logical argument for leav- 
ing maritime functions where they are. 

Overall, however, we believe an inde- 
pendent agency would be the most effec- 
tive instrument. 

We do not feel that we are taking a 
go-it-alone position. On the contrary, 
we feel that there are logical reasons for 
not including Maritime matters in the 
Department of Transportation. 

We believe that if Maritime is excluded 
from this bill, and soon receives inde- 
pendent status, the Executive will give it 
the attention it deserves, just as it does 
on such others matters as atomic energy, 
space, and mass transit. These things, 
especially atomic energy and space, have 
special features and warrant special 
treatment. It is to be expected that the 
President will realize these facts and 
treat them accordingly. 

I hope you will support me in those 
efforts, and I urge you to do so. It will 
be in our best interests, believe me. 

We have a bill of our own, H.R. 11696, 
which would create an independent 
Maritime Administration. 

A rule has been granted on that bill. 

After this bill has been acted upon 
we hope to call up our bill—and again 
look for your support—so that a vital 
industry upon which our Nation's ex- 
istence depends will again flourish in 
behalf of our economy and national 
security. 

Mr. Chairman, in closing I wish to say 
that I have a number of telegrams I have 
received from all segments of the mari- 
time labor organizations and from all the 
shipping interests. 

I have one from Mr. Casey, represent- 
ing the American Merchant Marine In- 
stitute and all segments of the maritime 
industry as a whole, supporting in par- 
ticular the amendments we are offering 
today. 
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Mr. Ch I believe these tele- 
grams will be of interest to the commit- 
tee, and I include them at this point: 


New York, N. V., 
August 23, 1966. 

Hon. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman, House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, Washington, D.C.: 
The institute extends congratulations to 
you and your associates on the committee for 
the gallant fight being waged to obtain an 
independent maritime agency. Although 
uphill all the way, conditions are now ex- 
tremely favorable and AMMI wishes to assure 
committee of its continued wholehearted 
support. We stand ready to assist in any way 


possible. 
RALPH E. CASEY, 
President, American Merchant Marine 
Institute, Inc. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
August 29, 1966. 

Hon. EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 

Chairman, House Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C.: 

The SOS committee comprised of all mari- 
time labor unions affiliated with the AFL- 
CIO again advise you that our position with 
respect to an independent maritime agency 
has not changed. That we favor unwaver- 
ingly such an agency, and that we believe the 
welfare of the maritime industry depends 
upon the establishment and maintenance of 
such an independent agency. 

RUSSELL K. BERG, 
President, International Brotherhood 
of Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders, 

Blacksmiths, Forgers, & Helpers. 

THOMAS GLEASON, 

President, International Longshoremen’s 

Association, AFL-CIO. 

JOSEPH CURRAN, 

President, National Maritime Union of 


America, 
PAuL HALL, 
President, Seafarers International Union 
or North America, 
Curcaco, ILL., 
August 24, 1966. 

Hon. EDWARD A. GaRMATz, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The AFL-CIO executive council today 
unanimously adopted the following state- 
ment: 

“Today the American merchant marine is 
being called upon to meet a war situation for 
the third time in 25 years, owing to the ne- 
glect of this industry by the Government 
since the end of World War IT, and the failure 
of the Defense Department to foresee and ad- 
mit the need for merchant ships to transport 
troops and supplies across the seas, the con- 
dition of the merchant fleet, its supporting 
shipyards and available skilled manpower, 
have reached the point of crisis. 

“Shipping has played a vital part in Amer- 
ican history. Today, as the result of short- 
sighted policies on the part of Government 
officials with no understanding or sympathy 
with the significance of commercial seapower, 
we have fallen to third-rate status among 
the maritime nations. 

“This neglect, which gravely threatens the 
security of the nation and the maintenance 
of our overseas commitments, would con- 
tinue if the Maritime Aministration is per- 
mitted to be buried in another Government 
department, with conflicting and competing 
interests, whether Transportation or Com- 
merce. To prevent the essential needs of this 
vital industry from being continually ignored 
and submerged, and to make possible the 
steps necessary to its revival, the responsi- 
bility must be placed in an agency which has 
the status and authority necessary for the 
performance of its duties. We therefore 
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strongly support the effort to establish an 
independent maritime agency.” 
GEORGE MEANY, 
President, AFL-CIO. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., 
August 30, 1966. 

Hon, EDWARD A, GARMATZ, 

Chairman, Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our members in all sections of country 
wholeheartedly endorse legislation approved 
by Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, under your able leadership, to create 
independent Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion. Justification for separate agency has, 
in our judgment, been persuasively presented 
to you and your colleagues in House Report 
1820. I am authorized by our membership 
to convey this statement to you. 

EDWIN M. Hoon, 

President, Shipbuilders Council of America. 


Mr. Chairman, I also have a copy of a 
telegram in reference to some statements 
which were supposed to have been made 
with reference to the meeting between 
Mr. Curran and the White House and 
some people here in Washington on the 
Hill. 


We support the Bonner bill, H.R. 11696, 
Any statements that we have agreed to 
amending the transportation bill which do 
not carry out fully the Bonner bill are false. 
To date we have agreed with no one on any 
amendments whatsoever. No amendment 
to the Department of Transportation bill 
would be satisfactory to us that did not 
establish an independent Maritime Admin- 
istration, clothed with the responsibility 
and authority to carry out our maritime laws 
and programs, and an independent Maritime 
Board. The Bonner bill continues to have 
our complete support, 

_ JOSEPH CURRAN, 
President, National Maritime Union and 
Vice President, AFL-CIO, and Chair- 
man, AFL-CIO Maritime Committee. 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Chairman, will the distinguished gentle- 
man from Maryland, the chairman of 
the great House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, yield to me at this 
point? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. As the 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ap- 
propriations which has appropriated 
funds for the maritime activities of this 
Government over many years, I should 
like to commend the distinguished gen- 
tleman upon his statement and say that 
he is correct in every respect when he 
finds fault with the management of our 
merchant marine, which has been per- 
mitted to deteriorate to the extent that 
it has. I shall wholeheartedly. support 
the amendment which the gentleman has 
offered, 

Mr. GARMATZ, I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Bow]. 

Mr. BOW. As the ranking minority 
member of the subcommittee of the 
Committee on Appropriations which 
handles the merehant marine activities, 
I should like to join my distinguished 
chairman, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Rooney], in complimenting 
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the gentleman for bringing these amend- 
ments to the floor. I shall support them. 

Mr. GARMATZ, I thank the gentle- 
man very much, 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARMATZ. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to join my colleague, the chairman of 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, in support of the amendment 
which would remove the Federal Mari- 
time Administration from the proposed 
Department of Transportation and es- 
tablish it as an independent agency. 
Our merchant marine industry is cur- 
rently bedeviled by many complex prob- 
lems. There is no reason to add to their 
complexity by submerging the Maritime 
Administration in another huge depart- 
ment. 

During the years that the Maritime 
Administration has been in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the status of the 
American merchant marine has con- 
tinued to sink. The world's greatest in- 
dustrial power has, by no means, the 
world's greatest merchant fleet. We, in 
fact, have a fleet that is rapidly becom- 
ing obsolete. New ships are not being 
built fast enough to replace aging ves- 
sels, and we are not adequately meeting 
either our commercial or our defense 
needs. More than 120 World War II 
cargo ships have been pressed back in 
service to supply our troops in Vietnam. 
These ships are obviously far from the 
most efficient vessels afloat. We should 
be able to do much better than this. 

We would be able to do better than 
this if congressional intent had been 
effectively implemented through the 
creation of a strong merchant fleet. This 
has not been done, and I fear that it will 
not be done in the proposed Department 
of Transportation. This new department 
will be basically oriented toward domes- 
tic transportation. The American mer- 
chant marine, on the other hand, 
operates internationally. Very different 
considerations apply to our national flag 
fieet. Our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion is adversely affected, for example, by 
shipping in foreign bottoms. 

President Roosevelt said in a message 
preceding the enactment of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936: 

An American merchant marine is one of 
our most firmly established traditions, It 
was, during the first half of our national ex- 
istence, a great and growing asset. Since 
then, it has declined in importance and 
value. The time has come to square this 
traditional ideal with effective performance, 


President Roosevelt's statement is as 
true today as it was 30 years ago. It is 
a measure of our failure to come to grips 
with the problems of our merchant ma- 
rine industry. This unfortunate situa- 
tion must be corrected through strong 
Government leadership, and I am con- 
vinced that such leadership can best be 
provided in an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite. number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee, I do not want 
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to use an excessive amount of the time 
of the committee, and I will try to finish 
in less than the 5 minutes allocated to 
me, but for those interested in the rea- 
sons and arguments of the vast ma- 
jority of the members of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, if 
you will look at yesterday’s RECORD and 
read the statements made there yester- 
day during the general debate by a 
number of the members of our com- 
mittee, I think you will see the logic 
behind our position that maritime af- 
fairs are really not so intimately related 
to other transportaion matters as to war- 
rant their being included in this new 
Department of Transportation. 

I have said yesterday that I do not 
for a moment question the sincerity of 
my distingiushed friend from California 
(Mr. Hottrrerp}. He has been a very 
good friend of the merchant marine over 
many, Many years, but he probably has 
not known so intimately the problems of 
this industry as those of us who are on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, and as is the distinguished 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Rooney] 
who has been handling appropriations 
for marine affairs for many years, and 
my friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Bow], who has been the ranking mi- 
nority member on that appropriations 
subcommittee. They and I, since I have 
been here for 14 years, have wrestled 
with these problems on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee. The 
arguments in favor of putting this in a 
department where it will have a man of 
Cabinet rank to speak for maritime af- 
fairs is just like a broken record. These 
are precisely the same arguments made 
in favor of Reorganization Plan No, 7 in 
1961. Since then the merchant marine 
has been in even worse shape than it 
was before then, and it was not in too 
good shape in the years preceding that. 

I think we have every reason to feel 
that maritime affairs when placed in 
competition with the multibillion-dollar 
programs in domestic transportation can 
only be, as they have been in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, a poor country cousin 
to which little or no attention will be 
given. So with all of the sincerity that I 
can command I urge those of you who do 
not perhaps have the degree of familiar- 
ity with maritime problems that we on 
the legislative committee and on the 
Committee on Appropriations have, that 
you accept our judgment and our feeling 
that this is not a solution, and it is not 
the way to give the United States the 
strong, competitive merchant marine 
that the national interest requires. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York, Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MAILLIARD. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman. . 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. I want to 
associate myself with the remarks of the 
gentleman from California, and point 
out to the House that I joined with him 
many months ago in submitting legisla- 
tion before this House to make the Mari- 
time Administration and the Maritime 
Board responsible, and to take way from 
the Maritime Administrator the powers 
of one-man rule in that body, and te 
broaden it out to a panel of either three 
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or five men. This legislation was sub- 
mitted because of the problems which 
the merchant marine faced that were 
carefully outlined by both the gentleman 
from California and the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rooney]. 

The problem with our merchant ma- 
rine stems from one of neglect, since 
the end of World War II. The United 
States at that time controlled 90 percent 
of the world shipping. It was only logi- 
cal that this very high figure would ad- 
just downward as peace returned to the 
world. We placed many of our excess 
ships in the reserve fleets and sold oth- 
ers to foreign nations. As of this fiscal 
year we are down to the point where only 
13 ships have been authorized by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. And in this shipping 
construction area lies the problem of our 
merchant marine. At the present time 
about 17 American flagships disappear 
from the shipping lanes of the world each 
year. Thirteen does not replace them, 
but lets us fall further behind world pow- 
ers. At present Russia, for example, is 
constructing 100 ships. We must have 
a maritime policy and I am certain that 
by an independent Maritime Administra- 
tion, the problems of the Merchant Ma- 
rine and attention to these problems will 
be concentrated to a greater degree. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to asso- 
ciate myself with the remarks made by 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
MAILLIARD] 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, in 
closing, may I say that this is not some- 
thing—this is not an idea that we have 
brought forth since the President's trans- 
portation message. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill, the 
first one that was introduced in this 
Congress, almost a year ago, designed to 
make the Maritime Administration an 
independent agency. I also believe that 
some 20 or more Members of the House 
of Representatives have introduced simi- 
lar bills, many of which were introduced 
long before the date on which the trans- 
portation proposal was submitted. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I urge my friends 
on ina sides of the aisle to join with the 
committee and strike Maritime out of 
this Department and see if we cannot 
come up with something that is accepta- 
ble as a proper structure in order to guar- 
antee to us a strong merchant marine. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I regret extremely that 
I find myself in disagreement with my 
good friend the able chairman of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Garmatz], and my good friend 
and neighbor who lives in an adjoining 
district to me in Virginia. But we are 
not in any disagreement about objec- 
tives. On these we are together but we 
are in disagreement as to the methods 
needed to achieve our objectives. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to no one in my 
desire to see a strong merchant marine. 
I am sure that few if any districts have 
more maritime activity than that which 
is carried on in the congressional district 
waaar it is my honor to represent., 

Chairman, I am concerned, and 
n ODETI te 
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the amendment is to accomplish for this 
Nation the best merchant marine that 
we can possibly achieve. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe we are all in 
agreement as to what we want. But, 
perhaps, we ought to take a further look 
at what we need and what the real prob- 
lem is. 

Mr. Chairman, what do we really seek 
in an American merchant marine? 

First of all, we seek supremacy, su- 
premacy of the U.S. flag on the shipping 
lanes of all the oceans. In order to have 
this, we have to have more ships. We 
have to have modern ships. We have to 
have more ships employing more Ameri- 
can merchant seamen. We have to have 
more ships carrying more commerce. 
We have got to have more and better 
ships to back up our defense by provid- 
ing the sealift that we need, and we need 
it now—we do need it now. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not disagree for a 
moment with the observations that have 
already been made about the plight of 
our merchant marine. 

We need to correct this situation, but 
how do we accomplish what these gen- 
tlemen have in mind? Where is the 
problem? 

Mr. Chairman, the problem is not in 
statutory authority. We have the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 and the stated 
policy of the Congress is there. The pro- 
vision for providing the ships that we 
need is there. The provision for oper- 
ating subsidies is there. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, what is our 
problem? Is it money? Perhaps in part. 

But, Mr. Chairman, all of the members 
of the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union heard the 
comments of the distinguished chairman 
of the subcommittee which provides 
funds for the merchant marine. My 
good friend, Mr. Rooney, made clear his 
support of our merchant marine and his 
desire to see that it is adequately 
financed. 

I doubt that that is our problem. 
Maybe we have not pressed the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations sufficiently for 
funds. 

But, supposing we had received in- 
creased appropriations—with the top 
level administration policy we would not 
have had ships built. We would not 
have had additional subsidized trade 
routes, 

So basically the problem rests right in 
the top administrative circles of our 
Government. That is where the prob- 
lem has rested during these years when 
our merchant marine has gone into a 
decline. 

If we had had top administration pol- 
icy calling for a merchant marine second 
to none, a merchant marine occupying 
its proper place in the sea lanes, we 
would have had that kind of a merchant 
marine. 

I think what we need to do is to try to 
find some way to get that. I say to you, 
we will not get it by making Maritime an 
independent agency. The best way the 
Maritime Administration can have access 
to the top policymakers of the country, 
to the White House, is through a Cabinet 
officer. Make no mistake about that. 
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The best way is through an officer who 
sits in the President’s Cabinet. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GILBERT. I would like to ask 
the gentleman if it is not a fact that at 
the present time the merchant marine 
is represented by a Cabinet member in 
the Department of Commerce? 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman’s point 
is well taken. The merchant marine at 
the present time is under the Maritime 
Administration which is in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Mr. GILBERT. That is correct. They 
are represented at the top level. 

Mr. HARDY, It is a small wheel in 
a big machine, and it is lost in that 
agency. There are some other things 
wrong with it also. There were some 
mistakes made, in my judgment, in the 
Reorganization Plan No. 21 in 1961—I 
believe it was. There were some mis- 
takes made. Frankly, I think now and 
I thought at the time when that reorga- 
nization plan was under consideration 
that we should not have the Secretary 
of Commerce controlling subsidy awards, 
or vetoing them. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GILBERT. Does not the gentle- 
man think the Maritime being lumped in 
with all this other transportation is 
equally going to be lost? 

Mr. HARDY. I cannot think of any 
more important element in the transpor- 
tation of the United States than its com- 
merce on the seas. I cannot think of 
anything that is any more important, 
and requiring top level administration 
attention than transportation. 

If you consider the fact that one-fifth 
of the cost of everything we buy is trans- 
portation costs, then we need to place all 
of these things together and we need to 
have somebody in the top administration 
circles who can coordinate all of these 
things—all of them. If Maritime is not 
a part of transportation, then I would 
not know where it belongs. 

Mr. GILBERT. I completely agree 
with the gentleman in his statement ex- 
cept as to his conclusions. 

Mr. HARDY. Of course, the gentle- 
man and I would be in disagreement on 
that. I understand the gentleman and 
I am sorry that we are in disagreement 
on it. But my convictions are very, very 
strong. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, on 
the question of the Maritime Adminis- 
tration being in the Department of Com- 
merce, let me read to you some of the 
activities of the Department. 

The activities of the Department in- 
clude: Population, agriculture, and other 
censuses; collection analysis and deci- 
mation of commercial statistics; promo- 
tion of foreign and domestic commerce; 
coastal and geodetic surveys; compila- 
tion and publication of nautical and 
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aeronautical charts; the establishment 
of commodity weights, measures, and 
standards; the issuance of patents and 
registration of trademarks; the supervi- 
sion of the issuance of weather fore- 
casts and warnings; the administering of 
a program of Federal aid for areas desig- 
nated as “redevelopment areas.” 

I can go on and there are 25 more 
functions of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

I agree with the gentleman that there 
is a great deal of difference between the 
present situation and putting the Mari- 
time Administration in a department 
whose sole and only object is the promo- 
tion and development of all modes of 
transportation. There is no doubt in 
anyone’s mind that this is a step for- 
ward—a long step forward—to give it 
the attention that it needs of a Cabinet 
Secretary who is concerned only with the 
improvement of transportation. 

Mr. HARDY. The gentleman is emi- 
nently correct in his reasoning on this 
matter. 

There are one or two other points that 
I wanted to make. 

Undoubtedly, there is need for change 
in the existing legislation and perhaps 
the House Committee on Merchant Mar- 
ine and Fisheries will address itself to 
that. If the pending amendment is de- 
feated, I do hope that somebody will 
offer—and I believe there is a plan to 
offer an amendment which will take out 
the subsidy board from under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary. If so, I shall 

support it because in my view 
it ought never to have been put in there. 
There may be some needed changes with 
respect to the commission itself and if 
so the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries is amply able to cope with 
those requirements. 

Let us now return for a moment to the 
question of trying to get some support in 
the top administrative circles. That is 
what we need. We need the support of 


the President. I think it is up to us from 


the maritime communities, the maritime 
industry, and others interested in the 
merchant marine to try to see if we can 
get the White House to take a proper 
view of the needs of our American mer- 
chant marine. It is up to the industry; 
it is up to the shipping people; it is up 
to the leaders in organized labor to try 
to get the President to put more emphasis 
on our merchant marine. 

But let me say this to you: Let us not 
overdo the present situation. Let us not 
take Maritime out of the bill, because if 
we do, the chances are that it will stay 
exactly where it is now. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr, 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY. I yield gladly to our 
majority leader, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman has 
made a very pertinent observation. In 
my opinion, if this agency goes into the 
Department of Transportation we will 
see a revival of interest at the top levels 
of the Government in building up an 
American merchant marine second to 
none in the world. 

Mr. HARDY. And I am sure we can 
count on our majority leader to help us 


Chairman, will 
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stimulate that interest at the White 
House. 

Mr. ALBERT. You certainly can, and 
may I say that although I come from 
the internal part of the country, I do not 
think there is anything more important 
to American manufacture, American ag- 
riculture, or American defense than a 
great American merchant marine. 

Mr. HARDY. Defense first and fore- 
most. I say to you, let us not make the 
mistake of taking maritime out of the 
bill. If we knock it out, you can bet your 
bottom dollar that it will stay in the De- 
partment of Commerce, and its prospects 
of attaining there the importance that 
we want for it are very remote. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am interested in the 
colloquy that has just taken place here, 
because everyone seems to agree that the 
big problem with the merchant marine 
is that over the past years the admin- 
istration has not taken sufficient inter- 
est in the merchant marine. I do not 
know what there is about the Depart- 
ment of Transportation that will change 
that. We have a Cabinet-level officer 
over the merchant marine now and the 
administration has not taken any inter- 
est, and I do not know by what magic 
changing Cabinet officers will all of a 
sudden trigger the administration’s de- 
sire to do something about the merchant 
marine. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I wish to join my 
distinguished colleague from Maryland, 
the chairman of the House Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, in urg- 
ing the House not to transfer the Mari- 
time Administration to the Department 
of Transportation as provided for in the 
bill, H.R. 15963. 

I have had the unique opportunity of 
serving on our Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations which considered the 
Department of Transportation bill, H.R. 
15963, as well as our Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries which has 
concluded comprehensive hearings on a 
bill which would establish an independ- 
ent Federal Maritime Administration. 
Although my recent assignment to our 
Committee on Government Operations 
did not permit me to participate in all the 
discussions on H.R. 15963, I was involved 
in the final deliberations by the commit- 
tee on H.R. 15963, and I have been active 
on our Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries in its consideration of its 
independent agency bill, H.R. 11696. It 
was because of this somewhat unique 
dual capacity that I filed separate views 
in the report of our Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations on the Department 
of Transportation bill, expressing my 
considered opinion that the best interests 
of the country would be served by the 
removal of the Maritime Administration, 
both from the Department of Commerce 
where it presently is lodged, and from 
the Department of Transportation where 
it is now proposed to be transferred by 
H.R. 15963. ; 

The problem in a nutshell is that 


today there exists a clear and blatant. 


action gap between our national mari- 
time policy as enunciated in the Mer- 
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chant Marine Act of 1936 and adminis- 
trative programs designed to implement 
that policy. The American merchant 
marine today is in a state of perilous de- 
cline requiring more, not less, remedial 
attention by the Federal Government. 
It is a sick industry. Our ships are both 
physically and economically obsolete. 
Approximately 85 percent of our ships 
are of World War II vintage, making 
them at least 20 years old. Within 5 
years this large bloc of ships will reach 
the end of their economic lives. The 
time is now, if not long overdue, for this 
Nation to take prompt, effective, and con- 
structive action to arrest and overcome 
this perilous decline. Yet, the prospects 
of such a warning ever being heeded are 
exceedingly doubtful while the industry's 
voice continues to be muted in the bu- 
reaucratic caverns of either the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Department 
of Transportation as now proposed by 
H.R. 15963. 

Sixteen years ago, the responsibility 
for the promotion of the American mer- 
chant marine was vested in an inde- 
pendent agency, the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission. Through successive reorga- 
nization plans in 1950 and 1961, the 
independence of that agency was pro- 
gressively diminished to a point where 
today it is in a subservient position 
within the Department of Commerce, 
This has served to effectively stifle the 
voice of our vital maritime industry. 
The toll it has taken is reflected in the 
participation in our foreign trade by 
vessels of American registry. While our 
total foreign trade has been showing a 
marked growth, participation in the car- 
riage of that trade by U.S.-flag ships 
has become alarmingly smaller and 
smaller. From 1950 to 1954 our vessels’ 
share of our national trade declined 
from about 42 percent to less than 28 
percent. In the 5-year period between 
1960 and 1964, our foreign trade in- 
creased about 25 percent, yet participa- 
tion in that trade by vessels of Ameri- 
can registry actually decreased. Today 
our ships carry about 8 percent of our 
trade. 

I am, therefore, genuinely concerned 
over the bleak future of the American 
merchant marine if the Maritime Ad- 
ministration is allowed to be swallowed 
up in the Department of Transportation 
as proposed by the bill, H.R. 15963. For 
me, there is not the slightest glimmer 
of any hope of revitalizing this ailing 
industry if this is permitted to come to 
pass, since we would only be perpetuat- 
ing the same mistakes of earlier years 
by denying the industry a voice and 
much-needed Federal leadership. 

Certainly, an industry such as the 
American merchant marine which re- 
sponded so well to the demands of this 
Nation in World War I, in Korea, and 
now in Vietnam, is deserving of far 
greater consideration than that which is 
exemplified by the proposal embodied 
in H.R. 15963. This industry has been 
appropriately characterized as a “hero 
in war—stepchild in peace.” I there- 
fore urge thet we in the House do not err 
in adding our support to this character- 
ization by making it a stepchild in the 
Great Society in both peace and war. 
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I most sincerely urge that the House 
strike the Maritime Administration 
from the Department of Transportation 
bill, H.R. 15963. I therefore vigorously 
support the Garmatz amendment, and 
I ask you today, to stand with the Mer- 
chant Marine Committee, the maritime 
industry—both labor and management, 
the shipbuilding industry—both labor 
and management, and vote for this 
amendment. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

As ranking member of the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
which has considered this matter care- 
fully and honestly in an effort to provide 
guidance to the House in a matter in 
which our committee has competence, I 
strongly support an amendment to the 
Department of Transportation bill to 
permit the establishment of a separate 
and independent maritime agency. 

There are overriding considerations of 
national interest and national security, 
as well as economic justification for such 
an agency—one separate and distinct 
from those dealing with other aspects of 
transportation. 

Every form of transportation is im- 
portant to our economy and to our coun- 
try, and healthy competition between 
them is good for the economy and for the 
country as well as for the individual firms 
involved in these industries. 

But our merchant marine industry is 
in a unique and serious situation. 

DEEPWATER SHIPPING IN DEEP TROUBLE 


Our merchant marine is in trouble—in 
deep trouble—or, rather, we as a nation 
are in deep trouble because of the decline 
in our deepwater shipping. The national 
maritime policy of the United States, set 
forth 30 years ago in the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act of 1936, laid the groundwork and 
the guidelines for overcoming the depres- 
sion-days neglect of ocean commerce and 
for providing for long-range programs 
for the future. It is a matter of history 
that this remarkable measure, conceived 
during peacetime, in an era when we were 
still pulling ourselves up off the economic 
floor, served as a most timely and fortu- 
nate preparation for World War II. 
THIRTY YEARS AGO WE CARRIED “ONLY” 35 PER- 

CENT OF OUR CARGOES; TODAY WE CARRY 8 

PERCENT 

In those early days of the New Deal 
our domestic shipping and tanker fleets 
were reviving, but our liners were sick. 
Complaints were made at the time that 
we were then carrying, and I quote, “only 
about 35 to 40 percent of our waterborne 
commerce.” Today, in contrast, we 
carry less than 8 percent. Yet at a time 
when our gross national product was less 
than $90 billion, we embarked in 1936 on 
a program of building 50 modern cargo, 
passenger, and combination liners each 
year for a period of 10 years—inter- 
rupted, of course, by World War II and 
the crash program that by 1945 had pro- 
duced the miracle of an average con- 
struction of about 1,000 large merchant 
ships per year over a period of 6 years. 
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ONLY 17 NEW SHIPS LAST YEAR, 13 THIS YEAR 


However, compared to the 1936 ob- 
jective of 50 subsidized ships a year, we 
constructed only 17 new American-flag 
vessels last year, and the target for the 
present fiscal year is only 13, and none of 
them are bulk carriers. 

Meanwhile, the Soviet Union has been 
building ships at a fast pace and now has 
a fleet of 7 million tons, which is already 
in excess of our active fleet, with the ex- 
pectation that by 1971 Russia’s superior- 
ity over the American merchant marine 
will be 2 to 1. Furthermore, two-thirds 
of their ships are less than 10 years old, 
with 58 percent of their tankers being 
less than 5 years old. 

AMERICAN FLAG AT SEA NOT A NATIONAL 

“LUXURY” 

Mr. Chairman, we are now at a critical 
point of decision in our ocean shipping 
policies for the future, as we were in 
1936, and there is no certainty which 
way we will go this time. In 1936 we 
made the right turn. But for some years 
now, we have been drifting in a calm in 
ship construction and in American-flag 
operation. Foreign ships have taken 
over not only most of our commercial 
cargo, but our passenger business too. 

Those who may think that the Ameri- 
can flag should—or has to—gradually 
disappear from the shipping lanes of the 
world, because it is perhaps an expensive 
luxury we cannot afford, have either for- 
gotten, or are much too young to know 
about the recurring crises in recent his- 
tory when defense needs suddenly made 
us dependent upon our own ships. I do 
not feel we should place the main re- 
liance for so much of our vital com- 
merce—vital to our survival—on foreign 
ships which owe us nothing whatsoever, 
and whose owners are glad to have our 
business when it is convenient or profit- 
able, but not when it entails any sacri- 
fice. 

The American people must decide and 
decide quickly that if we want an ade- 
quate merchant marine we must pay for 
it in subsidies. Otherwise our ocean 
strength will disappear, to be taken over 
by foreign countries. 

FOREIGN-FLAG SHIPS REJECT OUR CARGOES TO 
SAIGON 

When we increase our dependence 
upon foreign shipping for Government 
cargoes in peacetime, we later find our- 
selves confronted with the unhappy fact 
that we do not have the ships we need, 
and some of our fair-weather, foreign- 
flag carrier friends who were so glad to 
get Government cargoes, suddenly pull 
the rug out from under us by saying, 
“Thank you very much, but we are not 
interested in taking any of your cargoes 
to Saigon right now“ —as recently hap- 
pened. 

As a result, we have a lot of our best 
shipping tied up off Saigon, waiting to 
unload, and undergoing the most exas- 
perating and maddening delays. There 
are good, fast ships as well as the “old 
rustbuckets” tied up for many weeks over 
there, and I wonder—and we want to 
know—what is happening on the com- 
mercial routes they were taken away 
from. Are we losing that business by de- 
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fault, possibly for good; and, if so, what 
do we do about it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentlewoman from Missouri has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mrs. SULLIVAN 
was allowed to proceed for 3 additional 
minutes.) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. - We need ships. We 
need far more ships than we now have or 
that we are presently planning to build. 
We need them under the American 
flag—for our defense commitments 
throughout the world, as well as for the 
needs of our commerce. 

MERCHANT MARINE AGENCY NOW A SUBORDINATE 
PART OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


It would be an oversimplification to 
say that the only reason, or the main 
reason, our merchant marine is sick, is 
because if is under the jurisdiction of a 
subordinate agency of one of our major 
departments of Government, which has 
many diverse interests. There are a 
great many reasons for this state of af- 
fairs—including, of course, a lack of 
awareness on the part of the public gen- 
erally of the importance of the merchant 
marine to national strength and purpose. 

But the fact that the maritime agency 
of the Federal Government is a subordi- 
nate agency of the Department of Com- 
merce, with little status and no prestige 
in the bureaucratic ‘social register,” cer- 
tainly has been a major factor in its 
inability to make the problems of the in- 
dustry visible to the American public. 

If you ask the average American what 
he knows about—or thinks about—the 
American merchant marine, I think his 
answer would be that he thinks about it 
not at all and knows little about it other 
than the “fact” that it is a heavily sub- 
sidized industry eating out of the Fed- 
eral tax trough and representing an ex- 
pensive luxury maintained primarily for 
the jingoistic pride of having our flag 
on a lot of ships. 

If that description were accurate, then 
certainly the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries would be de- 
serving of censure by the House for our 
support of this supposedly unimportant 
and expensive national luxury. Actu- 
ally, as I have tried to point out, the 
facts are much different from the com- 
mon misconceptions about the merchant 
marine. 

My point is, however, that since shortly 
after World War II, when the merchant 
marine was recognized for its valor, and 
its importance was understood, the Gov- 
ernment agency now having jurisdiction 
over the merchant marine has been a 
rather obscure part of a large Govern- 
ment department. The bill to create 
a Department of Transportation would 
continue that status, but this time under 
a Department where it would be a pygmy 
among transportation giants—the pipe- 
lines, the railroads, the inland water- 
ways, and the trucks—a very small voice 
which would be lost in the noisy demands 
of our major domestic transportation 
interests. 

STRONG SEPARATE INDEPENDENT AGENCY NEEDED 


Our committee is convinced that the 
salvation for the American merchant 
marine lies in the establishment of a 
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separate and independent entity to fur- 
ther our needs for adequate ocean trans- 
portation. 

While there is considerable logic 
in combining domestic transportation 
agencies so that one man can balance 
their conflicting needs and interests for 
the benefit of everyone, there is neither 
logic nor necessity for including ocean 
transportation, which neither competes 
with nor affects in any way the interests 
of our internal transport. 

We need a merchant marine and we 
need a clear voice to express its require- 
ments, and this we cannot obtain under 
this bill. It is for that reason that I 
believe that the interests of the United 
States demand the establishment of a 
separate and independent marine agency. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendments. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Oregon. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
strong support of eliminating the Mari- 
time Administration from the proposed 
Department of Transportation. The 
American merchant marine needs 
strengthening. It should be given strong, 
independent status. To add it as a part 
of a new Cabinet department would 
weaken the Maritime Administration. 
The confusion in getting the new depart- 
ment in full operation when added to the 
present lowly status of this organization 
means plainly that this operation will be 
hurt even further. 

We should pass this amendment, create 
the new department without the Mari- 
time Administration, and then we should 
face up to the task of giving real strength 
and muscle to the Maritime Administra- 
tion as an independent agency. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment to take the 
Maritime Administration out of the pro- 
posed Transportation Department and 
set it up as a separate agency, as it was 
before the 1950 reorganization. 

Now I am mindful of the need to pull 
transportation together under one roof 
in order to coordinate it, but I am also 
mindful of one exception that has al- 
ready been made—mass transportation. 
As you know, mass transit—which re- 
lates largely to urban America—is un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 
Since most of our population lives in the 
Nation’s great metropolitan areas, and 
since most of our passenger miles are 
traveled in these areas, this removes one 
very crucial part of American trans- 
portation from the proposed depart- 
ment. Yet I agree with this. I think 
it is wise. Mass transit is more linked 
to urban development than it is to the 
freight cars of wheat that roll across the 
Dakotas or to the barges that ply the 
Ohio or Mississippi Rivers. So I think it 
is a good thing that mass transit is part 
of the subject matter of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development. 

Since this is the case, then it is a 
phony sacred cow to say that the Mari- 
time Administration must be kept in the 
Department of Transportation so that 
all transportation will be regulated by 
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one agency. This is simply not true. 
There is already a big jurisdictional gap. 
That gap makes sense. So does the 
pegs involved in the proposed amend- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, this administration has 
starved mass transit and it has starved 
our merchant marine. The two have 
that in common. Neither one mer- 
its administration concern because 
neither one is a vehicle for the social 
planners to plan something, and that is 
the only thing the Great Society 
spends its money on. Like mass transit, 
our merchant marine is vital to this Na- 
tion, and like mass transit, it has been a 
neglected stepchild of the administra- 
tion. 

I have read a number of magazine and 
newspaper articles on our merchant ma- 
rine in recent months. What I have 
read shocks me. First, the Russians 
are building a huge merchant marine 
that threatens to outstrip ours. Sec- 
ondly, we are killing our shipbuilding 
industry—the backbone of our merchant 
marine—by awarding too many con- 
tracts overseas. I recently read of a $14 
million contract to an English shipyard 
that was about to fold up. Thirdly— 
and most important—this administra- 
tion does nothing to stop all this. It 
is too preoccupied with the Great So- 
ciety’s social planning. 

I believe that an independent Mari- 
time Administration will fight for our 
merchant marine in the way a subju- 
gated maritime section of a transporta- 
tion department never will. 

My district includes City Island, a ma- 
rine and shipbuilding center, and I know 
the people of City Island—they care 
about the sea and ships in a way the 
typical bureaucrat whose specialty might 
happen to be transportation never can. 
I want America’s merchant marine un- 
der the jurisdiction of an agency which 
is preoccupied with the sea and ships, 
and cares about America’s merchant 
marine as something more than statis- 
tics and colored lines on a sea-route map. 

I urge support of this amendment to 
exclude the Maritime Administration 
from this bill which establishes a De- 
partment of Transportation, 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
New York on his remarks and join with 
him in support of this amendment. 

Having introduced legislation to es- 
tablish a separate Federal Maritime Ad- 
ministration, I support wholeheartedly 
and enthusiastically the amendment of 
the gentleman from Maryland. 

The Maritime Administration, in my 
judgment, lost its effectiveness 16 years 
ago when it was transferred to the De- 
partment of Commerce and relegated to 
subordinate status. Everyone is in agree- 
ment that our merchant marine fleet 
has deteriorated rapidly in these 16 
years and now has gone from Ist to 
6th place in international ratings and 
has gone from 6th to 14th place in 
ship construction since the date of that 
transfer. 
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I have repeatedly called to the atten- 
tion of the House in a score of speeches 
the deterioration of our Navy ships and 
our merchant fleet and have pointed out 
repeatedly the danger to our national 
welfare in failing to recognize the great 
need for continued ship construction. 
At the very time when we should be 
building more and more ships, this ad- 
ministration is permitting well-estab- 
lished shipyards to fall into disuse and 
to close their doors because of lack of 
contracts. At the very same time that 
domestic shipyards are laying off skilled 
shipbuilders, the U.S. Navy is contract- 
ing to build ships in foreign yards. 

Each World War has demonstrated 
dramatically the need for adequate ship- 
ping to provide our fighting forces with 
the material of war. Today at a time 
when America again faces grave danger 
and American boys are fighting in for- 
eign lands, the national administration 
has completely neglected the shipbuild- 
ing industry of our country. One of the 
Nation’s great shipbuilders, the New 
York Shipyard, of Camden, N.J., is about 
to close its doors because of lack of work. 
This shipyard has built some of the great 
fighting ships of American naval history 
and the merchant ships, including the 
SS Savannah, the first nuclear-powered 
ship, have been the product of the qual- 
ity workmanship of the men of New York 
Shipyard. 

The closing of several shipyards along 
the Delaware River, including the John 
Mathis Shipyard more than 100 years 
old, has been the result of the failure 
of the policy of the national administra- 
tion. Repeated warnings by this speaker, 
and many others who have joined me in 
bringing the plight of shipbuilding in 
the United States to the attention of the 
White House and the executive depart- 
ments of the Federal Government have 
had no effect whatsoever. Even today as 
we debate this bill, sufficient attention is 
lacking as far as shipbuilding is con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Chairman, the establishment of 
the Federal Maritime Administration as 
a separate agency may not solve all of 
the problems of shipbuilding in the 
United States but there should be an im- 
provement in conditions as they now 
exist. 

I hope the House will overwhelmingly 
support the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINO. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN]. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr, Chairman, I wish 
to commend the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Fo] for his most construc- 
tive and enlightening remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to associate my- 
self with those remarks and with the 
excellent arguments put forth today on 
this floor in behalf of this amendment. 

The amendment before us, Mr. Chair- 
man, is an excellent one, and I hope it 
will pass this House overwhelmingly. 

Mr. FINO. I thank the gentleman 
from New York, 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the amendment. 
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Mr. Chairman, for the past few days 
during the general debate, of course, in 
anticipation of this amendment there 
have been many arguments offered in 
advance in opposition to the amendment 
which has been offered by the distin- 
guished gentleman from Maryland, the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

And, Mr. Chairman, mind you, I am 
very anxious to try to be of help to the 
administration in any of its plans for 
streamlining and making more efficient 
our Government. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have sat on the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries and have worked with the 
distinguished members of the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee, on both 
sides of the aisle, for almost 8 years, be- 
fore I recently changed committees. 

Mr. Chairman, I have shared with 
them the problem that we have been go- 
ing over. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened to the very 
eloquent and very persuasive argument 
of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy]. And, you know, Mr. Chairman, 
if one had not lived with this to some ex- 
tent, the gentleman from Virginia would 
persuade one, because he is a very per- 
suasive man. 

It is true, Mr. Chairman, that the 
gentleman has a lot of water activity 
around Norfolk. But, primarily, that is 
military, as one must admit. I believe 
that the little“ Port Houston kind of 
outranks the Port of Norfolk a little bit 
in this matter. 

Mr. HARDY. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CASEY. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I do not 
have the statistics with me, but if the 
Port of Houston exceeds the total com- 
mercial shipping of the Port of Norfolk, 
I would be happy to know it. It would be 
surprising to me. 

Mr. CASEY. That it exceeds your 
total shipping? 

Mr. HARDY. Yes, commercial. 

Mr. CASEY. Yes, the commercial 
shipping of the Port of Houston exceeds 
the shipping out of the Port of Norfolk 
which the gentleman from Virginia rep- 
resents. I would remind the gentleman 
from Virginia that the Port of Houston 
is battling with the Port of Baltimore for 
second place right now. That statement 
illustrates the fact that the gentleman 
is not as wel! versed in this subject as 
the gentleman thought he was. 

I am glad that the gentleman stuck his 
foot right in his mouth, because this just 
shows that the gentleman's argument is 
not as well founded as he thought it was. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. CASEY. If I have the time. 

Mr. HARDY. Well, you go ahead and 
get through with what you have to say. 

Mr. CASEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Virginia said “if this is 
not transportation and belongs under 
transportation, I do not know what it 
is,” or something similar to that. Now if 
merchant marine is not commerce, I will 
eat your hat. 


Mr. Chairman, will the 
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Mr. Chairman, what have they done 
with our commerce under the merchant 
marine operations and under the Mari- 
time Commission? They have let it 
dwindle down into a situation where it 
is ineffective as has been shown in state- 
ment after statement over the last few 
days. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, they try and 
frighten you with statements to the ef- 
fect that “If you cut the merchant ma- 
rine out, you will leave it like it is now.” 

Mr. Chairman, we are trying to cut 
them out so that we can bring the gen- 
tleman from Maryland’s bill up in a 
few days and make it an independent 
agency. 

Mr. Chairman, we are never going to 
have a decent merchant marine until 
we rise up just like we are trying to do 
right now and support the distinguished 
gentleman from Maryland’s amendment 
to create a separate agency. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy], if 
the gentleman has something else to say. 
The gentleman asked me to yield to him 
afew moments ago. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I can 
make another speech, if the gentleman 
from Texas has the time during which 
to do so. 

Mr. CASEY. No, I am not yielding to 
the gentleman from Virginia for the 
purpose of making a speech. I thought 
the gentleman had a question. I 
thought perhaps the gentleman wanted 
to apologize for criticizing my great Port 
of Houston and for berating it. 

Mr. HARDY. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I do not criticize the 
gentleman’s port, end I applaud him for 
advertising it. 

The point I wanted to make awhile 
ago, and I believe the gentleman from 
Texas will agree, that regardless of the 
outcome of this amendment that is now 
pending, I believe the controversy that 
has generated over the location of the 
Maritime Administration has been 
eminently good for the American mer- 
chant marine. 

Mr. CASEY. Yes; the gentleman is 
right. I know the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Harpy] is sincere in every- 
thing he has done and I know that the 
gentleman does have a great interest in 
the merchant marine and I further be- 
lieve that the gentleman is doing what 
he thinks is best. 

Mr. HARDY. If I might say so, 
regardless of what happens to this 
amendment or this bill, I think that 
there has been strong public conscious- 
ness developed about the problems of the 
American merchant marine and the 
need for strengthening it. 

Mr. CASEY. That is right. 

Mr. HARDY. Due to this discussion. 

Mr. CASEY. I agree with you. So 
let us nail down the lid and adopt this 
gentleman’s amendment. 

a: HARDY. I would disagree with 
at. 

Mr. CASEY. I thought you would. 
Let us adopt this gentleman’s amend- 
ment now that we have stirred up 
interest. Let us not let it be buried in 
this new great agency. Let us make ita 
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separate agency and give it the atten- 
tion that it deserves. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Maryland. 

Most of the Members who have spoken 
on this matter speak from the commu- 
nities of the maritime areas. I speak 
from inland America. 

I think it is necessary that we develop 
a strong merchant marine. I think a 
strong merchant marine can be devel- 
oped under the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr 
GARMATZ]. 

I think it is necessary for all of us to 
realize that the flag must remain on the 
seas and we must have a proud merchant 
marine. 

I might say to my colleagues from the 
midlands that in my own area there are 
many industries who supply the mer- 
chant marine. I was much distressed 
not long ago when I found they were 
talking about building ships abroad. 
This would be wrong. It would affect 
industry all over the United States. 

I have also been one ie to have been 
able to serve with distinguished 
chairman on the Soeben for State, 
Justice, and Commerce that makes the 
appropriations for the merchant marine, 
and to support him in holding up his 
good right arm in his efforts to 
strengthen our merchant marine. I 
would like to continue to do so. 

I do not know of any place I could go 
that I could find a greater statement on 
what we should do in this matter than 
in looking in the inaugural addresses of 
one of our Presidents with reference to 
the merchant marine. I think there has 
only been one President who has ever 
spoken on the merchant marine. I 
should like to read what he had to say 
ee inaugural address, and I quote 


Congress should give prompt attention to 
the restoration of our American merchant 
marine, once the pride of the seas in all the 
great ocean highways of commerce. To my 
mind, few more important subjects so im- 
peratively demand its intelligent considera- 
tion. The United States has progressed with 
marvelous rapidity in every field of enter- 
prise and endeavor until we have become 
foremost in nearly all the great lines of in- 
land trade, commerce, and industry. Yet, 
while this is true, our American merchant 
marine has been steadily declining until it 
is now lower, both in the percentage of ton- 
nage and the number of vessels employed, 
than it was prior to the War. Commendable 
progress has been made of late years in the 
upbuilding of the American Navy, but we 
must supplement these efforts by providing 
as a proper consort for it a merchant marine 
amply sufficient for our own carrying trade 
to foreign countries. The question is one 
that appeals both to our business necessities 
and the patriotic aspirations of a great 
people. 


This is from an inaugural address not 
by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, not by 
Harry Truman, not by John F. Kennedy. 
not by Lyndon Johnson but by a prede- 
cessor of mine in this House, William 
McKinley. I think it will surprise some 
of you to know that we had this kind of 
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foresight even back in those Republican 
days. 

I suggest to you that I think this is a 
fine statement that can be made just as 
firmly and significantly today as it was 
made in his inaugural address. I would 
urge my Republican friends as well as my 
friends on the other side of the aisle to 
support this amendment offered by the 
gentleman to make this an independent 
agency. Then we should support that 
independent agency. We should support 
the merchant, marine of the United 
States so we may have pride in our flag 
on the seas. 

It has dwindled and dwindled and 
dwindled to where we no longer have the 
great pride we once had. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOW. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. The gentleman is the 

minority member I believe of 
the subcommittee that handles the mari- 
time appropriations. 

Mr. BOW. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Will the gentleman 
explain to the Members what the process 
of authorization and appropriation is for 
the merchant marine assistance? 

Mr. BOW. They have come to us from 
the Department of Commerce, I might 
say, and I think the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Rooney] who is on the 
floor, will agree with me that we have 
always supplied all funds necessary for 
the merchant marine. We have seen to 
it that they have received what they 
wanted. But that is all done through the 
department that they are presently in 
and we have taken care of them. It 
seems to me if we have an independent 
agency, we might have a more realistic 
evaluation of the needs of the merchant 
marine. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, and my colleagues, I 
favor this Department of Transportation 
bill, provide it does not include a Mari- 
time Administration in it. 

The debate on this subject has been 
full and it has been fair and it has been 
healthy, because for the first time within 
my memory, it has focused national at- 
tention on one of the problems facing 
our great country, and that is the lack 
of merchant marine. The fourth arm 
of our national defense is really the soft 
underbelly of our defense. So for that 
reason it has been healthy, and if the 
Members have listened, they have come 
up with two conclusions: One is that a 
strong merchant marine is a necessity 
for this country; the other is that our 
merchant marine is dangerously ill now. 

Something has got to be done, and 
something has got to be done soon. In 
my opinion, if we permit the Maritime 
Administration to be retained in this De- 
partment of Transportation bill, we will 
be unwittingly contributing further to 
the decline of the maritime industry. 
The needs of our industry have to be em- 
phasized by an individual Federal agency 
which is set up for that specific purpose. 
The maritime needs cannot be met when 
the agency administering it is diffused 
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with other agencies handling other 
modes of transportation and mostly do- 
mestic modes at that. We followed that 
trail once before, time and again before, 
and always with disastrous results. 

In 1950, when Reorganization Plan No. 
21 was put into effect, it transferred the 
maritime from an independent status 
and placed it in the Department of Com- 
merce. At that time they said, This is 
what your industry needs,” and many 
people agreed. But look at what has 
happened. At that time we were carry- 
ing 40 percent of our own cargo. Two 
years later, after being under that De- 
partment, we were carrying only 22 per- 
cent. And what are we carrying now? 
Less than 9 percent. 

In 1951, we had 3,500 merchant vessels 
on the seas. Now under the Department 
which was to do us so much good, we 
have only 900 vessels and 70 percent of 
these ships are overage and obsolete. 

In the same period of time the United 
States has dropped from Ist to 14th in 
the shipbuilding family of nations. 

We cannot continue this deplorable 
and dangerous situation. The Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee—and 
these are the people who spend their 
lives devoted to this very subject and 
should be in a position to know some- 
thing about it—has reported out a bill 
that would make the Maritime Adminis- 
tration an independent agency of the 
Government. 

Within the shipping industry, manage- 
ment and labor alike have enthusias- 
tically supported this bill. 

Let me say something else about this 
bill. This is the Bonner bill that has 
been reported out by the Rules Commit- 
tee, and it is basically the same bill 
introduced by the late beloved Herbert 
C. Bonner on October 16, 1965. With 
just 3 weeks to live, he stood at that 
stand right there and he said: 

Gentlemen, I made a mistake in support- 
ing Reorganization Plan No. 7. I offer you 
a bill which would set up the maritime 
agency in an independent Federal agency. 
That is the only way it can survive and grow. 


Herbert C. Bonner, in 1965, made that 
statement, and this is his bill which we 
want to present to you next week or as 
soon as possible, provided you take this 
maritime section out of the Department 
of Transportation bill. 

I do hope that you will vote with us to 
delete this section from the bill, and then 
I promise you we will bring you a real 
bill, a bill that will do what is necessary 
to give this country the merchant marine 
she so badly needs and deserves. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may extend their remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 15963, to establish a 
Department of Transportation. 

I believe that it makes sense to trans- 
fer to a new Cabinet-level department 
major transportation functions such as 
those of the Federal Aviation Agency, 
the Bureau of Public Roads, the Coast 
Guard, and the Office of the Under Sec- 
retary of Commerce for Transportation. 

However, I believe the public should 
recognize that the mere creation of such 
a new department is not going to pro- 
duce in and of itself the solution to our 
many transportation problems. 

We must also recognize that the new 
agency will not include some of the most 
important aspects of our national trans- 
portation system. I refer, in particular, 
to the gigantic problem of providing de- 
cent, reasonably priced, and modern pub- 
lic transportation facilities within our 
great cities. 

I recognize that there are those who 
feel that the problem of mass transit 
properly belongs within the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. Those who hold to this 
point of view argue that urban transit 
is so closely related to city and metro- 
politan area planning, to problems of 
housing, slum clearance and urban re- 
newal, and to other big city problems 
that it ought to be administered by HUD. 

In my judgment, however, these argu- 
ments are outweighed by other consid- 
erations: the problem of public trans- 
portation within the cities should be ad- 
ministered by the same agency that 
administers the interstate highway pro- 
gram with its drastic impact on city 
planning, urban renewal, and so forth; 
the urban mass transportation systems 
of our cities probably carry more people 
more miles per year than all other forms 
of transportation put together, and 
should not be omitted from a new De- 
partment of Transportation. Most im- 
portant of all, the same Department 
should have responsibility for the mass 
transit program and the Federal aid to 
highways program so that the amount 
of Federal funds going into these two 
programs can be brought into some kind 
of balance. For more than a year I 
have been urging that local governments 
should be given the option to have a 
portion of highway aid funds transferred 
to the improvement and development of 
mass transit facilities, and I believe this 
objective would be furthered by giving 
the responsibility for both types of pro- 
grams to the same agency. 

I recognize that the sponsors of the 
bill before us intend that this question 
of where responsibility for mass transit 
should be located should be studied by 
the two Department heads concerned for 
a year before a final decision is made. 
They argue that to transfer responsi- 
bility for this program to the new De- 
partment of Transportation from HUD, 
shortly after HUD was given the respon- 
sibility, would slow down the program. 

I feel, however, that the transfer to the 
new Department should be made and 
that, the sooner it is made, the easier it 
will be for all concerned. 
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After another year, HUD will be even 
more reluctant to part with the responsi- 
bility than it is today. Accordingly, I 
regret that the bill does not provide for 
an immediate transfer of responsibility 
for mass transportation to the new De- 
partment. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to address my remarks in sup- 
port of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. ROSEN- 
THAL] which would create within the 
Department of Transportation an Office 
of Aircraft Noise Control and Abatement. 
The problems of aircraft noise, in my 
judgment, have become a most acute 
social problem in the areas surrounding 
our cities. Something must be done to 
alleviate this problem. 

The extent of the aircraft noise prob- 
lem is documented by an enormous 
amount of evidence. It affects upwards 
of 15 million American citizens. The 
deafening drone of jet aircraft has added 
a new and blightening influence to our 
modern world: Noise pollution. 

Little has been done to date by the 
Government to meet its responsibility 
in this very difficult area. For several 
years Congress has noted the increased 
need for aircraft noise abatement. In 
1962 and 1963 extensive hearings were 
held by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Only this 
year, however, did we receive a clear 
Presidential statement stressing the need 
for “a concerted effort to alleviate the 
problems of aircraft noise.” 

In fact, airport neighbors have been 
told that they had to learn to live with 
the problem and had to accommodate 
themselves to it in the interest of na- 
tional defense. 

At the present time, the Department of 
Commerce, the Federal Aviation Agency 
and the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administrtaion have all made some ef- 
forts, albeit token efforts. But token ef- 
forts are not enough. While budgets 
have been incredibly low, past efforts 
have only really been in the areas of 
flight pattern planning. Yet, in light of 
a dire need for funds, and often lack of 
appropriation of any, when NASA sub- 
mitted their budget request for 1966, they 
requested nothing for research and de- 
velopment in the field of aircraft noise 
abatement. And far worse, they refused 
to spend whatever funds Congress forced 
upon them. 

Several months ago, after congres- 
sional prodding, the FAA established a 
noise abatement service. This same 
group also serves as the interagency 
committee, made up of the Assistant 
Secretary of HUD, Commerce and 
NASA—only four people—assigned by 
FAA, to supervise the alleviation of air- 
craft noise abatement. Regardless of 
their qualifications of their positions, 
which are impressive indeed, they have 
neither the influence nor the resources 
to do the job of abating aircraft noise. 

In short, there has been no effective 
spokesmen for the airport neighbors. 
The proposed amendment to establish 
an Office of Aircraft Noise Control and 
Abatement would provide a voice for 
these residents. 
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I strongly support the efforts of the 
gentlemen from New York [Messrs. 
ROSENTHAL, ADDABBO, TENZER, and Wyp- 
LER] and I think it is time Congress acts 
to protect the millions of residents af- 
fected by aircraft noise by establishing 
an office to speak for these people. We 
need a centralized office that will devote 
all of its efforts to the progressive silenc- 
ing of aircraft over populated areas like 
Cheektowaga, Amherst, Clarence, and 
Lancaster. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
our distinguished colleague, the gentle- 
man from Maryland IMr. Garmatz]. 
He is doing an excellent job as chairman 
of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries and an excellent 
job in trying to reestablish the US. 
merchant marine to its preeminent posi- 
tion in world commerce. 

Except for the provision regarding the 
Maritime Administration, I strongly sup- 
port the establishment of a Department 
of Transportation in all respects as pro- 
posed in the pending legislation. But 
it is obvious to me, and apparently to a 
good number of our colleagues, that the 
new Department should not have the 
responsibility of administering our 
merchant marine policy. The primary 
job of the new Department will neces- 
sarily be the coordination of all aspects 
of our domestic transportation. Inter- 
national shipping is a totally different 
matter and therefore should not be part 
of the same administrative unit. It 
would be neither practical nor wise to 
charge the new Department with respon- 
sibility for promoting our merchant 
marine. 

We made a serious mistake in 1950 
when we abolished the independent U.S. 
Maritime Commission and reestablished 
it as the Federal Maritime Administra- 
tion within the Department of Com- 
merce, Events since that time have 
proven that decision to be a poor one. In 
the past 17 years the merchant marine 
industry has been on a steady downhill 
course. The number of American mer- 
chant vessels has dropped from 3,500 to 
1,000. The United States as a shipbuild- 
ing nation has dropped in rank from 1st 
place to 14th place. U.S. share of ocean 
transit has fallen from 42.6 percent to 
8.8 percent. 

The reason for the decline is that our 
merchant marine policy was being estab- 
lished and carried out within a depart- 
ment whose primary responsibilities had 
little relation to the problems of the 
merchant marine industry. The result 
has been stagnation, policy failures, and 
confusion. We should not make the 
same mistake again. Instead, we should 
seize the opportunity to correct the mis- 
take of 1950 and set forth on a positive, 
forward thinking policy that will restore 
our merchant marine to first rank. The 
adoption of the Garmatz amendment, 
which would remove the Maritime Ad- 
ministration from the proposed Depart- 
ment, is the first step in taking advan- 
tage of this opportunity. 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I strongly 
urge our colleagues to support this 
amendment. 
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Mrs, KELLY. Mr. Chairman, all my 
life I have been interested in the sea. I 
was born in a town on the ocean. I 
helped achieve interest in oceanography 
because I know the importance of the 
sea. I lived near where the Germans 
brought a submarine on the shore and 
successfully landed spies. 

As a Member of Congress and a Mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign affairs 
of the House of Representatives I have 
seen the need for a strong merchant 
fleet. Our merchant fleet has been ne- 
glected. This cannot continue. We are 
a nation with two ocean boundaries. We 
have a State in the middle of the ocean— 
cut off recently by the airline strike. For 
all these reasons, I believe a separate 
agency for a strong merchant fleet rests 
in the Garmatz amendment which I rise 
to support. 

The problems of our domestic trans- 
portation are not confined to any one 
means. A change in rates or routing 
of goods moving by rail has an immediate 
affect upon trucks and waterways and 
any attempt to bring all of these problems 
into a single focus has a great deal of 
merit. 

Not so, however, in the case of ocean 
transportation. Its problems are com- 
pletely separate from those of domestic 
transportation and those who view them 
merely as an element in moving goods 
from inland points in the United States 
to points abroad are overlooking some of 
the major problems that exist. 

At the outset it should be noted that 
because of the high standard of living 
maintained in the United States, our 
merchant marine cannot compete with 
that of any other country and that by 
reason of this fact various forms of sub- 
sidy have been resorted to to enable its 
continuance for our benefit. 

Support of our merchant marine in- 
ures not only to the benefit of its em- 
ployees and those who use its facilities, 
but extends to all of us in the country. 
Not only does it contribute materially to 
a less unfavorable balance-of-payments, 
but it also is a most important element 
in our defense posture. 

Most of us are familiar with the fact 
that an attempt to use foreign-flag 
vessels to transport goods to southeast 
Asia was unsuccessful when the crews of 
the chartered vessels refused to sail 
them. No such situation has or can arise 
in the American merchant marine, thus 
insuring that our commitments through- 
out the world can be met successfully. 

In addition, an appreciable portion of 
our exports are carried in our own vessels 
and the very existence of these vessels 
assure that rates for such transportation 
ya H consistent with the services ren- 

ered. 


The United States is dependent to a 
surprising extent upon its exports not 
only to supply aid to less fortumate coun- 
tries throughout the world, but to assure 
the continued success of many of our 
manufacturers. If there were no Amer- 
ican merchant marine, both of these 
aspects of our life would be jeopardized. 

I do not for a minute mean to say that 
I anticipate total neglect of the needs of 
the merchant marine in the proposed 
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new Department, but I do mean to say 
that our merchant marine casts a very 
small shadow among the giants of the 
air, rail, and road engaged in moving 
goods and passengers throughout our 
country. I feel that its interests would 
be neglected not through any intent but 
through the very volume of activity re- 
quired to protect our domestic trans- 
portation systems. 

We who have been overseeing its activ- 
ities over the years realize that while 
relatively small, its importance to the 
welfare of our Nation is all out of pro- 
portion to its size, and therefore, I feel 
greatly concerned lest its needs be lost 
among those of the other transportation 
agencies in the new Department and for 
this reason I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland, the Honorable EDWARD 
Garmarz, which removes the Maritime 
Agency from the control of the Trans- 
portation Act. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Chairman, to 
those of us who have been concerned 
over the condition of our American mer- 
chant marine for a number of years, the 
attempt to place it in a catch-all de- 
partment—on the theory that it must be 
like all other forms of transportation 
since it is designed to move goods and 
passengers—constitutes an extreme over- 
simplification of its situation. 

Merely because a container of goods 
may move from Chicago to London by 
means of truck, rail, and ship does not 
indicate in any way that the problems 
of such transportation are the same in 
each case. 

There appears to be a considerable 
degree of logic in placing domestic trans- 
portation—which essentially is interre- 
lated and competitive—in a single agency 
where its problems can be considered as 
a whole. But to attempt to combine with 
it a totally unrelated industry does not 
have the merit of any logic. The Ameri- 
can merchant marine is an instrument 
of national policy in its relation to our 
perennial balance-of-payments prob- 
lems. 

It is an instrument of national de- 
fense in that it is essential for the move- 
ment of troops and supplies to areas of 
our involvement throughout the world 
and it is an instrument of commerce in 
the carriage of our goods and in its func- 
tion as a means of assuring reasonable 
rates to our exporters. 

Our merchant marine is involved not 
only in continuous competition with 
other maritime nations but it is required 
to evolve a relationship with them and 
their governments for the orderly ar- 
rangements to maintain rates and terms 
of carriage for the protection of our 
oversea trade. 

In none of these fields does its activities 
impinge in any respect upon our domes- 
tic transportation situation and knowl- 
edge of and promotion of its activities 
requires a degree of specialized knowl- 
edge not likely to be found among ex- 
perts in domestic ratemaking or control 
over routing. 

Further evidence of its unique posi- 
tion is found in the fact that it is one 
of the few activities that are afforded 
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immunity from our antitrust laws, 
which immunity is required because of 
the international aspects of its activities. 

I greatly fear that if the attempt per- 
sists to combine this unique field with 
that of our domestic transportation, that 
it will suffer greatly in the process and 
that its decline will adversely affect not 
only the industry with its thousands of 
employees, but our defense and foreign 
aid activities, as well as our general re- 
lationship with foreign nations. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Chairman, although 
I introduced a bill making the merchant 
marine a separate agency I feel at this 
time that the administration is well 
aware of the problems of our depleting 
fleet and will definitely take care of the 
situation under this transportation bill. 
I feel they should be given this oppor- 
tunity. I will, therefore, support the 
transportation bill as it is today. If this 
bill does not do the job I will reintroduce 
my bill next session. I feel very strongly 
that the transportation bill will do the 
job. 

We Americans have been trying to 
solve the question of what to do about our 
merchant fleet since the days of the 
Spanish-American War when we got 
caught short and had to buy or charter 
foreign ships to meet our needs. 

About the only time we have faced up 
to this question has been in time of war. 
And miraculously, each time—World 
War I and II, the Korean conflict, and 
now Vietnam—our merchant sailors and 
their vessels have seen us through. 

Onee peace has been achieved, how- 
ever, we have lost our sense of urgency, 
have permitted the fleet to dwindle, to 
become slow and obsolete. 

The story is being rewritten once more 
and that is why the subject of a separate 
and independent agency looking after 
the interest of the merchant marine is 
before us once again. 

It is small wonder that this has be- 
come such a burning issue when you 
look at a few of the hard facts. 

At the end of World War I, the United 
States was far and away the foremost 
shipping power in the world. Today, we 
have lost that position. 

We have had a ship subsidy program 
in operation for some years designed to 
update and modernize our fleet. We 
have been spending something like $100 
million a year on this program, and have 
been getting maybe 13 new ships a year 
out of it. 

While we have been building ships at 
this slow pace to replace old ones, the 
fleet keeps getting older and older. About 
half the subsidized fleet is modern and 
up to date today, the other half fast be- 
coming obsolete. In short, we are not 
keeping up. We are not doing the job. 
We are lacking in bulk carriers and we 
do not have any program at all for re- 
placing the all-important tramp: fleet. 

In spite of all this, I note the subsidy 
program this year is down to around $85 
million instead of $100 million, but even 
if it were up to what it has been, we 
probably would not get as many ships as 
in the past—because today’s ships haye 
to be bigger, more powerful, and speedier, 
and that makes them cost more. 
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I could go on at great length, recit- 
ing the sad performance of this and 
past administrations in this field. But 
suffice it to say that the Russians, our 
chief adversary in the current cold eco- 
nomic war, plan to have a merchant fleet 
which can carry 75 percent of their ex- 
port trade by the end of this year. Our 
merchant fleet today carries about 9 per- 
cent of our total export cargo. Twenty 
years ago, it carried 65 percent. 

Because I am so concerned with this 
problem, I am for anything that looks 
like a new approach. But making the 
Maritime Administration an independent 
agency, I have concluded, does.not seem 
to offer anything new at all. 

The administration of maritime prob- 
lems and policies has already undergone 
rather extensive shuffling in our Gov- 
ernment in the past 50 years. 

Created first as the Shipping Board, 
it later became part of the Department 
of Commerce. Then it became an inde- 
pendent agency. Then it got split n two 
and came back into the Department of 
Commerce once again, this time as the 
Maritime Administration. 

It had, in fact, about a 14-year trial 
as an independent agency—from 1936 to 
1950 when it came back into Commerce— 
and we are hardly any better off than 
we were before. 

Independence, I suggest, is not the 
answer to our maritime riddle. Coopera- 
tion, or coordination, or teamwork, I 
suggest, is. Let us not overlook the les- 
son we have been learning in Vietnam. 
We have vastly increased the volume of 
cargo moving to our troops there in the 
past year—but not alone by increasing 
the number of ships. The real key has 
been the construction of new port facili- 
ties and an improvement in the land 
transport system. 

This has reduced port congestion—has 
enabled our ships to do a better job in 
carrying cargo—and at a lower cost. 

This is a classic example af all modes 
of transport performing their task more 
effectively because the supply system is 
more balanced and the planning is better 
coordinated. 

I submit that our maritime problems in 
the world marketplaces require a similar 
approach. 

At present, the United States is at- 
tempting to compete for cargo with es- 
sentially the same equipment and meth- 
ods of operation as its competitors. As 
our wage costs are much higher, our 
merchant marine requires government 
aid to remain viable and profitable to the 
earners under these conditions. 

The advances in general cargo han- 
dling, ship size and speed, and contain- 
erization offer a way to increase the com- 
petitive stance of U.S. merchant ships, 
The lessons of the Vietnam, experience 
say that these improvements at sea can 
reach their full potential only in coordi- 
nation with related changes in the ports 
and in land transportation. 

And this, it seems to me, is what the 
idea behind a Department of Transpor- 
tation is all about. 

When you stop and look at the whole 
problem, it just does not make any sense 
to cut the Maritime Administration off 
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all by itself and at the same time create 
a Department of Transportation in the 
hope of achieving a systems approach to 
all transportation problems. 

To do so, is like cutting off your foot 
to get rid of a sore toe. 

The inclusion of the Maritime Admin- 
istration in a Department of Transpor- 
tation, on the other hand, may give us 
the kind of new approach to this prob- 
lem that all of us are seeking. 

It would immediately place the issue 
in a new atmosphere—and that might 
well be the most important facet in the 
whole picture. 

The idea behind the Department of 
Transportation proposal is a systems ap- 
proach to the problem of moving people 
and goods. We all know the challenge 
we face here—demand for transporta- 
tion facilities will double every 20 years 
at our current rate of economic growth. 

To meet this challenge, everyone 
agrees we have to do a better job of co- 
ordinating and integrating present 
transportation modes—a systems ap- 
proach, in other words. 

The most important development in 
the transportation world today is con- 
tainerization. There have been some 
real important breakthroughs in this 
field in recent years and months—agree- 
ment has been reached internationally 
on size and shape and fittings of con- 
tainers; private rail and truck lines have 
worked out arrangements to make this 
service available on a coast-to-coast 
basis in the United States for the first 
time. And our Government has been 
engaged in a pilot operation with Great 
Britain, moving containerized cargo 
from inland ports here to inland ports in 
England, ironing out the kinks in this 
modern, through system of transport 
that we will have to have to remain com- 
petitive in the future. 

It is difficult for me to see how an in- 
dependent maritime agency could do a 
better job of developing containerization 
than could be done under a departmental 
approach with all the modes represented. 
For these containers will be moving by 
rail, by truck, and by barge to our ocean- 
going ports. This would seem to call for 
an all-encompassing approach rather 
than a parochial one. 

The same is true when any agency 
like maritime tries to get its teeth into 
any problem that cuts across established 
jurisdictional or administrative lines. 
The first thing they do is set up an inter- 
agency task force or working party in 
order to get organized to try to get things 
done. A Department of Transportation 
would provide a built-in solution to this 
dilemma. 

Likewise, maritime’s potential for ef- 
fective support in matters before our 
regulatory agencies would be consider- 
ably enhanced by the development of an 
intermodal approach which would be 
possible through a Department of Trans- 
portation. 

In the international field, where mari- 
time affairs are of extreme importance, 
the merchant fleet would have a voice at 
the highest levels of government though 
a Secretary of Transportation. And this 
would put us on a par with the Ministers 
of Transportation who represent most 
foreign governments around the world. 
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Another, and perhaps the most impor- 
tant advantage that would accrue from 
having maritime in a departmental setup 
is in the realm of research and develop- 
ment. 

Today, we are spending something like 
the munificent sum of $6 or $7 million a 
year on maritime research, and I do not 
think you will get an argument anywhere 
if you contend that this is not enough. 

It is in the field of research and de- 
velopment, however, that I see a Depart- 
ment of Transportation making its 
greatest contribution. For these rapidly 
developing technologies of today cut 
across all lines. 

Take the idea of the air bearing, for 
example. When these are used on land, 
they are called ground effects machines. 
To the seagoing fraternity, they are 
known as surface effects ships. 

These vessels, when perfected, will 
skim over the water on bubbles of air at 
speeds of around 100 knots. At times, 
they actually will lift out of the water 
and fly at low altitudes. 

They will be, in fact, half ship and half 
plane. 

Where would we fit them administra- 
tively? Inmaritime? Orin the Federal 
Aviation Agency? Or maybe the Navy? 

They belong in an overall Department 
of Transportation, and so does the whole 
Maritime Administration. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, 
section 9 of the bill would authorize re- 
tired officers of the Coast Guard to be 
appointed to any position in the new 
Department of Transportation. 

My amendment would insure that such 
appointments would be subject to all ap- 
plicable civil service laws; especially the 
Classification Act of 1949 and the Dual 
Compensation Act of 1964. 

The language of the committee report 
indicated this to be the intent of the 
committee which reported the bill, and 
while my amendment is admittedly tech- 
nical in nature, it removes any doubt or 
question as to the applicability of the 
above provisions to this legislation. 

I wish to thank the chairman and the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee for their acceptance and support 
of my amendment. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment offered by 
my colleague, the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Garmatz]. 

It seems that everyone agrees that the 
American merchant marine is inade- 
quate, but what are we doing about it? 
I have recently read the article by Robert 
Angus entitled The U.S. Wartime Ship- 
ping Sickness” which appeared in the 
American Legion magazine July 1966, 
and, if you have not read it, I commend 
it to your attention. It seems that ex- 
perience is the best teacher” has not ap- 
plied in the case of our merchant marine. 
The lessons which we should have 
learned from the crises which faced us 
as the onset of World War I and II were 
quickly forgotten. Today the United 
States ranks sixth as a maritime power— 


this is a disgrace. 


I believe that the low to which we 
have sunk is due in large part to the 
burying of maritime problems in an 
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agency which is more involved in what 
it considers more important matters. The 
importance of the merchant marine is 
such that the responsibility for it must 
be placed in an independent agency 
charged with the authority to bring it 
up to what should be expected of a na- 
tion as strong as ours is in most other 
fields. We certainly must not make the 
mistake of taking it from one depart- 
ment and burying it in another where it 
will continue to compete with conflicting 
and competing interests. 

All of us deplore the situation when 
we read of supplies for Vietnam waiting 
on docks and in warehouses to be loaded 
for shipment or ships waiting to be un- 
loaded off the coast of South Vietnam. 
We must take positive action and quickly 
to correct this situation and keep us in a 
position where this cannot happen again. 
In my opinion, we cannot accomplish the 
necessary upgrading of the American 
merchant marine by burying it in the 
Department of Transportation. 

We have the ability to rank No. 1 as a 
maritime power, the position we should 
hold, but we will not reach that position 
unless we give proper attention to our 
merchant marine. I am convinced that 
the only way that this will come about is 
through an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration. I urge my colleagues to 
support this amendment to delete the 
Federal Maritime Administration from 
the bill before us. Then let us move on 
to consideration of H.R. 11696, now pend- 
ing on the Union Calendar. 

Mr. GROVER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
been privileged to serve on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee these 
past 4 years. 

Week after week and month after 
month we have heard the distress signal 
of the maritime industry. Intensive and 
extensive hearings were held over these 
years by our committee, and constantly 
we prodded the administration to come 
up with a viable, new, aggressive mari- 
time program. 

Our awareness of the problem—our 
awareness of the crash program of the 
Russian maritime—our deep concern 
that time was, and still is, running out, 
was transmitted to the Maritime Admin- 
istrator and the President. 

But nothing was done, except the 
promise in the state of the Union mes- 
sage that we would indeed have a new 
and forward looking maritime policy. 

Promises however, do not save a sink- 
ing ship nor rehabilitate a fleet of “rust 
buckets.” 

I am happy to support the position of 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAR- 
Marz] and to compliment him for his 
great work in bringing home to the 
American public the seriousness of the 
situation and the need for an independ- 
ent merchant marine. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, the 
legislation which would include the Mar- 
itime Administration in a Department of 
Transportation contains a serious flaw, 
in that it would keep the maritime con- 
cerns of this Nation at least as far in the 
background as they are at present. 

The fact is that all of us, as Americans, 
must now be vitally concerned by the 
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state to which we have allowed our mer- 
chant marine to fall. 

While the Soviet Union and other of 
our foreign rivals have been building up 
their merchant fleets with speed, we have 
allowed our merchant marine to decline 
to a point where we can no longer call 
ourselyes a maritime power in any sense 
of the word. 

Congress must act, and act promptly, 
to reverse the trend of the past years. 
But it is not enough for the Congress to 
be aware of this need. All of the Ameri- 
can people must be aware of it, too, and 
must support the rebuilding of our mer- 
chant fleet. 

Creating a separate and independent 
Maritime Administration to deal only 
with the maritime industry would serve 
to focus greater public attention on our 
maritime needs, and on the ultimate ob- 
jective of revitalizing the industry and 
enabling the United States to meet its 
foreign commerce and defense require- 
ments in line with the policy set forth 
in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

Submerging the maritime industry in 
the Department of Transportation would 
have the opposite effect. 

We must keep the Maritime Adminis- 
tration out of the Department of Trans- 
portation and reestablish it as a separate 
and independent body. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Bates] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BATES. Mr. Chairman, as we 
consider the Department of Transporta- 
tion Act, the neglect of the U.S. merchant 
marine comes into focus ever more 
startingly. 

The war in Vietnam is heavily taxing 
both our privately owned and Govern- 
ment-owned sea transport vessels, and 
we find that less than 9 percent of Amer- 
ican trade is now being carried on Amer- 
ican-flag ships compared to 40 percent 17 
years ago. Whereas we were bucking 
Great Britain for first place as a mari- 
time nation in 1950, we see the United 
States now fourth among the maritime 
powers. 

Something must be done, and done as 
expeditiously as possible. Our Govern- 
ment either must materially step up its 
financial help for new ships to be op- 
erated by private companies, or it must 
drastically expand the Navy’s transport 
fleet. Maybe there must be some of each, 
but I think it is vitally in the national 
interest to build up and strengthen our 
merchant marine—fourth-rate is not 
good enough for the United States if we 
hope to hold our own in the world. 

In this regard, I was greatly impressed 
by a feature article in the New York News 
this past Sunday. It further brings 
home the need for strengthening the 
hand of the Federal Maritime Adminis- 
tration and not allowing the merchant 
arm of our maritime power to slide 
farther down the list. 
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This article is as follows: „ 


[From the New Tork (N..) News, Aug. 
28, 1966] 


Ovr SINKING MERCHART MARINE: SINCE 
Wortp War II WI Have SLUMPED From 
SECOND PLACE TO FOURTH AS THE RUNAWAY 
Fuacs TAKE A MoUNTING TOLL or OUR 
TONNAGE 

(By William Rice) 


Back in the 1950s, the United States was 
a real threat to the supremacy of Britain’s 
merchant marine. Today, we aren’t even the 
second-rate maritime power we were then. 
Or third. We’re fourth. 

From the port of New York, this decline 
has exacted a painful toll of business and 
jobs. 

To the U.S., it poses a serious national 
security risk. If there should be much more 
of an escalation in the Viet Nam conflict— 
or if we should undertake another far-off 
brush war—we would have to turn to the 
trading fleets of our allies to move our troops 
and supplies. 

And if you ask what allies, this grim pic- 
ture grows even darker. 

England, our comrade-in-arms for two 
world wars, has troubles of her own. During 
this summer, Britain slipped from its tradi- 
tional top spot to No. 2 among the ocean- 
commerce nations of the world. And she 
suffered a long, hard seamen’s strike which 
—along with general economic infirmities— 
could drag her down still further, 

Third-ranking Norway was coldly neutral 
at the start of World War II, although it 
wound up diverting almost all of its mer- 
chant marine to the Allies. The Nazi in- 
vasion of their homeland prompted that 
gesture by the Norwegians. What they could 
be counted on for in a new world upheaval 


remains problematical. 


Japan is No. 5 and still coming on strong. 
That country could be a powerful wartime 
ally. Right now, it’s a powerful peacetime 
competitor. 

And who's No. 1? A country which 20 
years ago had almost no merchant marine: 
Liberia. 

By running ships with underpaid crews 
and tax-pampered operators, that small na- 
tion on the west coast of Africa now counts 
28 million tons of shipping capacity under its 
flag, compared with 26 million tons for Brit- 
ain and 14 million for the U.S. 

“Under its flag“ is the key phrase to that 
comparison. These ships need not be owned 
or operated by Liberians. They are merely 
registered in Liberia under that nation’s 
easy-on-the-owners regulations. They are 
the runaway flags; many of them formerly 
ours. 

The plight of the American merchant 
marine emerged only too clearly at the recent 
Washington emergency meeting of the Amer- 
ican Committee to Save Our Shipping. The 
session marked the 30th anniversary of Con- 
gress’ passage of the Merchant Marine Act, 
a land-mark law which theoretically insured 
that Columbia would, indeed, remain the 
gem of the ocean. 

That bit of irony was not wasted on rep- 
resentatives of both the maritime industry 
and leaders of its labor forces, two groups 
which normally don’t see eye to eye. They 
were in complete agreement that there was 
nothing to celebrate, that the federal govern- 
ment must take immediate action to save the 
merchant fleet. 

These statistics bear out their fears: 

While the world fleet has increased by 61% 
in number during the last 15 years, America’s 
privately owned fieet has decreased by 24.5%. 

While the world fleet has increased by 
141% in deadweight in that time, the U.S. 
fleet has decreased by 4.4%. 

In 1950, more than 40% of America’s for- 
eign trade was carried on American ships. 
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Last year, the U.S. fleet handled less than 
9% of that trade. 

The Seafarers International Union asserted 
that coastwise and intercoastal shipping has 
virtually disappeared, tramp ships face ex- 
tinction, independent tankers must struggle 
for survival, and the bulk cargo fleet is out- 
rageously inadequate for the carrying of vital 
U.S. supplies. 

What's being done about it? 

For one thing, we built and now sail the 
Savannah, first and only atomic-powered 
merchantman in the world. But this vessel 
was intended more for science and prestige 
than for profits. 

And during the past half dozen years we 
have done a lot on the automation of 
freighters. The “but” in this case is that 
Japan has done a lot more and that nation 
is by far the leading shipbuilder of the world. 

One bright spot is containerization, an 
efficiency process in which containers the 
size of a truck load are packed by the manu- 
facture’, shipped as a unit by land and sea, 
and not opened until they reach the cus- 
tomer. The U.S. is tops in this. 

Another encouraging development is an 
accelerated training program undertaken by 
the unions and the shippers to upgrade crew- 
men. This has resulted in the promotion of 
hundreds of seamen in the past few months. 

Still, we’re just holding our own—if that. 
And there are calls for decisive action, the 
most drastic and current one coming just 
last week from Rep. WILLIAM T. CAHILL (R- 
N.J.), who numbers the Maritime Admin- 
istration’s woes from the day it was trans- 
ferred to the Commerce Department 61 years 
ago. He believes the Maritime Administra- 
tion should be an independent agency. 

There is also an “independence” bill pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

No matter how these measures wind up, 
what our merchant marine really wants is 
more government money, a source of supply 
which it has relied on since the subsidies were 
first authorized by the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. 

Since the subsidies began, more than $2 
billion has been given to shipping lines serv- 
icing regular trade routes and carrying essen- 
tial cargoes. About one-quarter of the money 
was used to underwrite construction to re- 
place obsolete ships. The remainder was used 
for operating subsidies, mostly for wages. 

The Maritime Administration's request for 
the 1967 fiscal year totals $289,395,000—and 
is the lowest submitted in seven years. 

This year’s request calls for only $85 mil- 
lion for ship construction, compared with the 
more than $132 million for the 1965-66 fiscal 
year. Augmented by $15 million more to be 
made available through juggling of book- 
keeping, it will pay for 13 cargo ships under 
the fleet replacement program. 

Ralph E. Casey, president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, which has a 
membership of 45 shipping lines operating 
about two-thirds of the nation’s merchant 
marine, points out that as far back as three 
years ago Russia was building two merchant 
ships a week. The Soviets’ construction is 
at least as formidable now, he said, adding: 

“Our leaders in Washington, in spite of a 
great maritime past and a bitter lesson in two 
world wars, seem unable to grasp the true 
value and the proper use of a strong mer- 
chant fleet.” 

If the situation is as bleak as the AMMI 
paints it, how are we able to supply our Viet 
Nam forces at all? Principally by dipping 
into our mothball fleet. This reserve fleet— 
as the government prefers to call it—consists 


‘of 1,400 old merchant vessels, almost all of 
them World War II jobs. 


A tenth of them 
have been placed back in service to support 
the Viet effort, and it would seem, at first 
glance, that we still have a comfortable mar- 
gin of reserve safety. 
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Not so, warns the AMMI. Over 700 of those 
mothballed freighters are Liberty ships. “It 
is significant to note,” says the industry 
group, that the military no longer consider 
the Liberty ship suitable for present day mili- 
tary operations. This wipes out over half of 
our reserve fleet capability. Within the next 
several years, the entire reserve fleet can be 
considered only for its scrap value, due to age 
and obsolescence.” 


UNIONS HIT FEDERAL PLAN 


Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union which represents 35,000 men 
on 550 of the nation’s deep sea ships, views 
the future similarly. 

“We are engaged in a tough military situ- 
ation across the Pacific,” he declared, and 
even though Viet Nam is not a full-scale 
emergency action, we are suffering from a 
critical shortage of ships, shortages of skilled 
seamen and shipyard workers and the au- 
thorities have no plans for meeting the needs 
of the situation. 

“The Defense Department and Maritime 
Administration are frantically digging old 
slow ships out of the laid-up fleet and recon- 
ditioning them at great cost to meet the 
urgent need in what is actually only a brush 
fire war at this time.” 

The NMU has joined other maritime un- 
ions to head off what they declared is a 
government-authorized attempt to use for- 
eign-flag ships by U.S. companies for servic- 
ing essential trade routes. 

A spokesmen declared that the Commerce 
Department, under which the Maritime Ad- 
ministration functions, is ready “to give the 
green light to subsidized companies to 
charter foreign vessels for their regular runs, 
replacing ships the companies have diverted 
to the Viet Nam run.” 

“The law prohibits this except in ‘extreme 
circumstances,’” he said. The main ex- 
treme circumstance’ involved at this time 
seems to be the Defense Department’s deci- 
sion not to take any more U.S. vessels out 
of mothbalis—to save the cost of recondi- 
tioning them.” 

Casey and his institute agree, to a point. 
He said the government is reluctant to pull 
the World War II Victory ships from the 
mothball fleet. Originally, he explained, it 
was thought that reconditioning of each ves- 
sel would cost about $200,000. It proved to 
be about twice that. 


REJUVENATION PROGRAM 


The institute, to rejuvenate the merchant 
fleet, has proposed a program which includes 
that “American ship owners should have the 
right to construct, reconstruct and repair 
vessels at home or abroad, and thereafter to 
operate them under the American flag (with- 
out payment of duty) for all purposes, in all 
trades, and with all the rights and privileges 
accorded vessels built in this country.” 

Under the subsidy and preferential cargo 
rules, this is mot allowed, and the unions 
say this is the way it should be. Casey sees 
no other way out. 

“The military,“ he declared, “is constantly 
demanding more vessels, and all of our ships 
are working on the commercial trade routes. 
We've got to get ships somewhere. 

“We want the ships built here. American 
craftsmanship can't be topped. We'll fight 
for enough subsidy money for sufficient ships. 
But if the government won't spend the 
money, it leaves us no alternative.” 

The same seems to be the case for the use 
of foreign-flag ships, which fall under two 
categories: Those operated and owned by 
foreign investment and governments and 
those which operate under “flags of con- 
venience”—American owned but sailing un- 
der other flags, primarily Panamanian and 
Liberian, to escape U.S. costs and to be 
manned by low-priced foreign crews. 

Unions charge that these ships also escape 
the stringent U.S. safety rules and point to 
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the recent disaster aboard the cruise ship 
Yarmouth Castle, in which 90 died. She 
was owned by a Canadian, used U.S. ports, 
carried American passengers and sailed un- 
der the Panamanian flag. Shipping repre- 
sentatives say this shoestring type of opera- 
tion is the exception. 

The Defense Department, in efforts to play 
down the crisis facing the U.S. merchant 
marine, lists the American-owned vessels 
under flags of convenience as within U.S. 
“effective control.” More than 400 vessels 
are so viewed. 

Additionally, the government has at- 
tempted to use foreign-owned and operated 
ships to carry essential cargoes to the war 
zone. This, at time, has run into serious 
snags. 

Curran said his union has “warned that 
our country could not place reliance on the 
merchant ships of our allies because allies 
will consider their own interests first.” 


BALKED AT VIETNAM RUN 


“With few exceptions,” he said, “they are 
still allowing their ships to trade with North 
Viet Nam as they have done with Red China, 
Cuba and the Iron Curtain countries, re- 
gardless of how this might conflict with 
American interests and objectives. The own- 
ers of those ships have been making money 
out of both sides of the cold and hot war. 

“But when the Defense Department tried 
to use foreign ships to carry military sup- 
plies to Viet Nam for our fighting forces they 
encountered all kinds of difficulties, 

“In some cases the ‘friendly’ foreign gov- 
ernments would not let their ships make the 
voyage, claiming they wanted to remain 
‘neutral.’ In others the crews of foreign 
ships refused to sail, refusing to ‘aid im- 
perialist aggression.’ 

“We certainly cannot rely on the exploited 
crews who man the American-owned runa- 
way flag, so-called ‘effective control’ ships, 
who are picked up anywhere in the world, 
including Hong Kong, without any security 
precautions that mean anything. 

“The Viet Nam situation has proven the 
fallacy of the ‘effective control’ theory.” 

As for the AMMI’s proposal to build Amer- 
ican ships overseas to beat the high labor 
costs here, an NMU spokesman said this is 
just allowing them to put “the foot in the 
door.“ 

“American lines would just be building up 
yards that would also be available to our 
enemies,” he said. “The next step would be, 
‘Why sail them under the American flag? 
Why not run them under a foreign flag?“ 

“Our need is for a strong merchant 
marine, for peacetime and in war. We not 
only need to build our own ships here, but 
in times of emergency we must be capable 
of building ships for our allies.” 

What is the answer? It already may lie 
on President Johnson’s desk, Before him 
are two reports: the Interagency Maritime 
Task Force study and the President’s Mari- 
time Advisory Committee report. 

The advisory committee was established 
with industry, labor and public representa- 
tion to cope with the officer union’s strike 
last summer and has continued in existence 
to deal with over-all maritime problems. 
The task force was appointed later by 
President Johnson and consists of govern- 
ment executives. 

According to the task force’s proposals, the 
merchant marine would consist of slightly 
more than 800 ships by 1985. They would 
only carry about 8% of the nation’s water- 
borne foreign trade. 

The maritime committee plans for a mer- 
chant marine numbering more than 1,100 
ships which, by 1985, would carry about 30% 
of the nation’s foreign cargoes. The task 
force’s fleet would employ about 15,000 sea- 
men; the maritime group’s ships would be 
manned by about 27,000. 
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FATE OF THE SUBSIDIES 

Under the group’s plans, federal spending 
for shipping of government sponsored 
cargoes would end as early as 1975. They 
would still amount to $12 million a year at 
that time under the force’s study but would 
probably end by 1985. 

According to an analysis sponsored by a 
management-labor research group, total U.S. 
fleet production would increase sixfold 
over this year’s tonnage levels under the 
maritime group, but this is only 80% under 
the task force plan. 

Many in the industry, both labor and man- 
agement, believe that the task force report, 
if adopted, will mean the death of the mer- 
chant fleet. They declare, on the other 
hand, that the advisory group’s recommenda- 
tions may breathe new life into the fleet. 

This is the way Curran sums up the two 
reports: 

“The task force recommends greater reli- 
ance on foreign flag ships, including continu- 
ation of the ‘effective control’ policy. It also 
calls for further weakening of the protection 
now given in the law—but not adequately 
enforced—for American flag ships and ship- 
yards. The task force report means accept- 
ance by this country of a position of sixth or 
seventh rate maritime power 

PROGRAM CALLED POSITIVE 

“The advisory committee program is posi- 
tive. It points to our country’s merchant 
marine regaining the strength which it must 
have to serve the needs of our country. It 
outlines how this can be done effectively 
and efficiently, with the country’s needs al- 
ways the first consideration, and it leaves 
no questions about our country’s ability to 
achieve these goals.” 

Labor representatives and ship owners 
have made their recommendations. The en- 
tire problem has been studied and restudied 
on Presidential, Congressional and independ- 
ent agency levels. But recommendations and 
studies do not build ships. 

All concerned agree that something must 
be done, and quickly, to save the merchant 
fleet. 

What? 

The choice is the President's. 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, it is not 
often that I take the floor to oppose a 
proposition that is supported by mari- 
time labor and maritime management, 
and I can assure the Members that I do 
so on this occasion only because I am 
honestly convinced that the best inter- 
ests of our American merchant marine 
are better served by having our Mari- 
time Administration included in the De- 
partment of Transportation as proposed 
by President Johnson. 

Mr. Chairman, because I have taken 
this position, which is an honest posi- 
tion—perhaps wrong, perhaps right, but 
at least honest—I have been singled out 
with two other Members of this body, for 
political extinction by one of the most 
influential leaders of organized labor. 
If this were not so patently arrogant, I 
would be constrained to laugh, Mr. 
Chairman, because it was only 2 years 
ago that my Republican opponent made 
the point, day in and day out during 
the campaign, that Congressman ASHLEY 
was one of the few Members of Congress 
to have a 100 percent right-for-labor 
voting record. But, because I have taken 
this position—the same position as the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Harpy] 
and others—I find myself first on the list, 
and I would say to the gentleman from 
California that I am sure the reason I 
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am first, and not he, is only because my 
name begins with “A” and his name be- 
gins with “H”. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a proposition on 
which honest minds can disagree. I can 
understand the view of those who say 
there is something unique about our 
maritime activity and that it should not 
be considered with our domestic forms 
of transportation. I can understand it. 
I do not believe it. I do not agree with 
it. If we are going to have a coordi- 
nated system of transportation, there 
must be included in this Department of 
Transportation the maritime industry as 
well as railroads, aviation and the others. 

I would predict this, Mr. Chairman: 
If, as is likely will happen, the merchant 
marine is stricken from the bill, I seri- 
ously question whether we will see en- 
acted into law a separate Maritime Ad- 
ministration. This will mean that the 
merchant marine will stay where it is, 
an admitted stepchild in the Department 
of Commerce. 

I would predict this further, Mr. 
Chairman: That it will be just a short 
time, as time is counted, before the very 
proponents, who now insist on a separate 
Maritime Administration, will be getting 
in touch with each and every Member of 
this body urging that the merchant ma- 
rine be included in the Department of 
Transportation. 

It will be just a matter of time, and it 
will not be long. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. While 
doing so, I wish to commend the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Government 
Operations for bringing this vital piece 
of legislation, to create a Department of 
Transportation, before the House for its 
consideration. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 15963 would bring 
together in one department the major 
Federal agencies and programs relating 
to transportation promotion and safety, 
but not economic regulation which re- 
mains with the regulatory agencies. The 
need for such a Federal agency at the 
departmental level to deal with this vital 
section of our national economy is clearly 
indicated and recognized. 

A Department of Transportation to de- 
velop and recommend national transpor- 
tation policies and programs is most nec- 
essary for the public interest and welfare 
of our Nation. However, the inclusion 
of the Maritime Administration and its 
Subsidy Board within this new Depart- 
ment, in my opinion, is not warranted. 
I do not believe that by moving this 
Board from one department to another 
will serve the best interest of the mari- 
time industry or this Nation. 

The legislative proposal before us to- 
day is organizational in nature and while 
part of the problems of the maritime in- 
dustry may stem from the present orga- 
nizational position of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration, no significant change will 
take place by merely moving it to an- 
other department. The problems of the 
industry are substantive. 

The Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee is presently conducting an 
intensive and extensive inquiry into our 
maritime policy. Until this has been 
completed and proposals presented for a 
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solution to the plight of the maritime in- 
dustry, I do not believe we can propose 
organizational changes related thereto. 
I believe only after such a study can we 
clearly determine the organizational as- 
pect of this problem. It is for this rea- 
son, therefore, that I will support the 
amendment to remove from inclusion 
within the proposed Department of 
Transportation the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor a separate and 
independent agency for the merchant 
marine because in my district in lower 
Manhattan along the waterfront reside 
those men who go down to the sea in 
ships. 

The National Maritime Union has its 
office in my district. So does the In- 
ternational Longshoremen’s Union have 
its office in my district. 

I am not alone interested in ships. I 
am interested in men. I am interested 
in jobs. 

The only way the people who live in 
my district—who, as I said a moment 
ago, go down to the sea in ships—can 
get those jobs is by having an effective 
merchant marine. 

When something goes wrong one 
seeks to correct it. I do not contend 
that the Department of Transportation 
would be, any more than the Depart- 
ment of Commerce was, a mere facade 
for the merchant marine. 

The Department of Commerce has 
been unsuccessful in maintaining a 
healthy merchant marine, so we have 
to try something else. 

I fear that the new Department of 
Transportation, in all likelihood, would 
react the same way the Department of 
Commerce did. There is no reason why 
it should do any differently. I believe 
that the head of the Department of 
Commerce sincerely sought to assist the 
merchant marine, but he was unsuc- 
cessful. Why should we believe that a 
new department which incorporates 
this agency would do any differently. 

We have an antipoverty program. 
Why do we insist upon making our peo- 
ple lose their jobs and go on relief and 
welfare, when they can have jobs? 
Why do we insist upon developing for- 
eign shipping when we should develop 
our own? 

I say that in my opinion, at least, the 
only way the people in my district who 
work the ships of the merchant marine 
who are today on relief can go back to 
work is to have an independent agency on 
the merchant marine, because a success- 
ful merchant marine will be the sole and 
individual interest of that agency. 

New York at one time was first in ship- 
ping, both passenger and merchant ma- 
rine. Where it is today I do not know. 
All I know is that my constituents are 
regularly losing their jobs. 

I believe sincerely the only way these 
people can be made whole is by an inde- 
pendent agency. 

There is not much more I can say. I 
plead with you ladies and gentlemen on 
both sides of the aisle. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. I rise 
in support of the amendments, and I 
urge all the Members to support the 
amendments. 

The port of Philadelphia, which I rep- 
resent in Philadelphia, contrary to the 
statements of the two gentlemen—one 
from Texas and one from Virginia—is 
first in tonnage and second in receipts. 

I urge support of the amendments, be- 
cause I am a firm believer in having more 
ships built in American shipyards by 
Americans. 

Since the end of World War II the 
American merchant marine has been 
steadily shrinking in size, strength, and 
prestige. 

At the end of World War II we had 
nearly 5,000 ships in our merchant fleet, 
and during the early postwar years we 
were carrying 40 percent of our foreign 
waterborne commerce. 

Today we have only 900 active ships, 
mostly obsolete, and are carrying only 
8 percent of our foreign commerce. 

There is no doubt but what this de- 
cline of our merchant fleet has been 
largely due to the subordinate position 
we have assigned to it by burying it 
within the Department of Commerce, 
where the interests of the maritime in- 
dustry have been overshadowed by the 
many other interests of the Department. 

This situation would continue if the 
merchant marine were placed within the 
again its interests would be overshad- 
Department of Transportation, where 
owed by the many other interests which 
this Department would have. 

The only hope for our maritime indus- 
try lies in a strong and independent Fed- 
eral agency which would have the mer- 
chant marine as its sole concern, 

I urge that all provisions now relating 
to the Maritime Administration be 
stricken from the legislation now per- 
taining to the Department of Transpor- 
tation, and that we lend our efforts to 
the reestablishment of the Maritime Ad- 
ministration as a completely independ- 
ent and autonomous Federal agency. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I repeat, ladies and 
and gentlemen on both sides of the aisle, 
let us see whether or not an independent 
agency can do that for merchant ship- 
ping which the Department of Com- 
merce has been unable to do. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to have an idea of how many 
want to speak on this amendment. We 
have had over an hour to debate it. Iam 
hoping that we can get to a vote very 
soon. I promised not to limit the debate. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall not belabor the 
point because, as the gentleman from 
Virginia said, the debate has been full 
and fair. However, I just want to take 
a minute of time to remind this distin- 
guished committee of a signal fact in 
history. 

I wonder if our colleagues can remem- 
ber how many times the phrase has 
been used: Don't give up the ship.“ In 
1776 James Mugford, in Boston harbor, 
commanded the Franklin, and he said 
it while mortally wounded by the British, 
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In 1813 James Lawrence, commander of 
the Chesapeake, which was sinking under 
fire of the British brig Shannon, again 
said “Don’t give up the ship.” Oliver 
Hazard Perry finally said it during the 
battle of Lake Erie in 1813. Today, at 
this juncture of the debate, I say to my 
colleagues, Mr. Chairman, let them have 
the highways and the railways; let them 
have the planes and the trains; let them 
have all of the carriers that soar above 
or roar below; let them have everything 
from model trains to whooping cranes, 
but for the love of Columbia, if you want 
her 0 remain the gem of the ocean, and 
if you want this country to retain its 
prestige around the world as queen of 
the seas, then, as Mugford said, as 
Lawrence said, and as Perry said, I say 
to my colleagues today, “Don’t give up 
the ships.” Vote to strike the Maritime 
Agency from this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, we have had a very fine 
debate in good spirit and I am hoping 
that we can conclude the debate and 
vote on this very important amendment 
at the conclusion of my speech, because 
as I said there have been about 45 min- 
utes on behalf of the amendment and 15 
minutes against the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
Committee on Government Operations in 
my opinion has done a good job in draft- 
ing this bill. We have tried to solve a 
very complex problem burdened with a 
great many conflicting and a great many 
legitimate interests. We do not claim 
that our bill is perfect. Under the open 
rule we requested, the House can work 
its will. This is as it should be. What- 
ever may be, I hope the Committee will 
accept the verdict and do its best to pro- 
tect the House position in conference 
with the other body. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will address my 
remarks to the issue presented by the 
Garmatz amendment. As the esteemed 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. SMITH], 
once said on the floor of the House, “I 
have been here long enough to count the 
vote.” As manager of the bill I am aware 
of the policy statement of the minority 
party, and the deep fears and concerns 
of my good friends on the Democratic 
side, and particularly on the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, who 
have come to me on numerous occasions 
and said, “Chet, I am for the transporta- 
tion bill”, and then they put their arms 
around me lovingly and say “but I am 
going to vote to strike out the merchant 
marine amendment.” 

Now, this has not happened once, but 
it has happened a number of times so, as 
I said, I am aware of this situation. 
There is only one thing that will cure 
the present condition of the maritime 
industry. I want my Republican friends 
to listen to this. That is a program of 
huge expenditures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 
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Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries does not 
have the power to make annual authori- 
zations. Those are made under the gen- 
eral law setting up the act. 

Mr. Chairman, the Maritime Admin- 
istrator, whether he is located in the De- 
partment of Commerce, the Department 
of Transportation, or in a separate body, 
prepares the annual budget. It is then 
scrutinized by the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. It is then approved 
by the President. The budget ceiling is 
set by the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and the President. The Commit- 
tee on Appropriations of the House of 
Representatives sets the appropriation 
figure on that approved budget of the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
because that is the way it is set up. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the members of 
the Committee to keep these things in 
mind: Regardless of where the Mari- 
time Administration is placed in the gov- 
ernmental structure, the budget process 
remains the same; you have to go 
through the same budget process. 

Mr. Chairman, putting the Maritime 
Administration in the Department of 
Transportation is not going to solve our 
problem. I am the first to admit it. 
Leaving it where it is, certainly is not go- 
ing to solve the problem. And I say to 
you, in all seriousness, that if it ever 
goes into an independent agency, that 
will not solve its problem, because you 
will have an administrator on a lower 
level going to the Bureau of the Budget, 
and you will have the Bureau of the 
Budget still making the decision. You 
will not have the Secretary of a depart- 
ment concerned only with improvement 
of transportation fighting your battles 
before the committees on the Hill and be- 
fore the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I want all of the friends 
of a dynamic program to listen to this. 
The administration wants the Maritime 
Administration transferred from the De- 
partment of Commerce to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. The President 
in his transportation message said: 

I am recommending the consolidation into 
the Department of those Federal agencies 
whose primary functions are transportation 
promotion and safety s-o 


Mr. Chairman, I talked to the Presi- 
dent no later than last Friday. I asked 
him his opinion on this. He said: 


I think it ought to go into the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 


And, he said: 

I will charge the Secretary of that depart- 
ment to evaluate the studies that have been 
made and to come to me with a reasonable 
program in the light of the peacetime neces- 
sities and in the light of wartime needs. 


Of course, Mr. Chairman, the Presi- 
dent is not going to let a man like Paul 
Hall blackjack him. If he did, he would 
not deserve to be President of the United 
States. 

So, Mr. Chairman, the friends of the 
merchant marine—and I am a friend; I 
have voted for 24 years for every mer- 
chant marine bill that has come to this 
floor, including the last bill that raised 
the subsidy on construction from 50 per- 
cent to 55 percent—and therefore, I am 
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talking to you as a friend of the merchant 
marine. 

Mr. Chairman, when a Member votes 
for the Garmatz amendment, he is vot- 
ing against the plan of the administra- 
tion to improve all methods or modes of 
transportation. He is voting against the 
people who have the responsibility of set- 
ting the ceiling on the budget. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am going to 
ask the Members of the House to vote 
against the Garmatz amendment to 
strike from this bill our proposal to 
transfer the Maritime Administration 
from the Department of Commerce to 
the Department of Transportation. 

Remember this bill does not create an 
independent agency. The so-called 
Garmatz-Bonner bill does. The Gar- 
matz-Bonner bill does two things: It 
removes the maritime administration 
from the Department of Commerce or 
wherever else it might be. It places the 
maritime administration functions in an 
independent agency. Both actions are 
related, actions for a single purpose. 

The Merchant Marine Committee bill 
has a rule for consideration by the House, 
and 7 legislative days having passed since 
that rule was granted, it is entitled to 
recognition under high privilege. But I 
have been assured by the leadership that 
it will not need to exercise its high privi- 
lege. There will be consideration of the 
Garmatz-Bonner bill. The House will 
have an opportunity to vote on = clear- 
cut issue which will be complete and 
which will be germane. 

The Merchant Marine Committee bill 
transfers and creates an independent 
agency—that is where you get the real 
vote on the matter. Whether you put it 
in the Department of Transportation, or 
the other body puts it in, or whether it is 
in the Department of Commerce, having 
been stricken from this bill, you will get 
the chance then to do what you want to 
do, to get the objective you want, which 
is to move it from where it may be and 
create an independent agency. 

Let us consider the best method for 
the friends of a dynamic merchant ma- 
rine program to follow. I want you to 
listen carefully to this. There is no 
doubt in anyone’s mind that this bill 
rescues the Maritime Administration 
from a department that has many inter- 
ests other than transportation. 

I am sure that transfer of the Mari- 
time Administration to a department 
whose only interest is transportation will 
be a long step forward. It will be placed 
in a much more advantageous place than 
it is now. 

If it is stricken from my bill and re- 
mains in the Department of Commerce, 
and if the Garmatz bill does not pass, or 
if it passes the House and fails in the 
other body or if it passes in the House 
and in the other body and is vetoed by 
the President, it will still be in the De- 
partment of Commerce. If this occurs, 
no progress will have been made. 

Now let us consider a constructive pro- 
cedure. 

Do not strike the Maritime Adminis- 
tration from the bill and let it be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Transporta- 
tion. Send it to the other body for its 
acceptance or rejection. 
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Within a short time the House must 
consider the Garmatz bill. 

Let the House, if it wills, pass the 
Garmatz bill to transfer the Maritime 
Administration, regardless of where it 
may be, either in the Department of 
Commerce or in legislative transition 
phase, to an independent agency. 

We are correcting today’s bill by tak- 
ing note of what happened in the House 
the other day under the highway safety 
bill, and we are conforming that action 
by accepting the amendment by the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI]. 
So we can handle these things legisla- 
tively, do not worry about that. 

If misfortune occurs anywhere along 
the legislative path for the Garmatz 
bill—and in my opinion it is on a danger- 
ous path—then the friends of the mer- 
chant marine have a hedge on their bets. 

There is nothing tricky about this pro- 
cedure I have recommended. The art of 
politics—the art of legislation—is to at- 
tain the possible, not the impossible, not 
breaking your neck on the impossible, 
but to obtain as much as is possible. 

Iam appealing to you to use good leg- 
islative judgment. I am saying to the 
friends of a dynamic merchant marine 
program, act with prudence and judg- 
ment. Vote against the Garmatz 
amendment to strike, then vote for the 
Garmatz bill when it comes to the floor 
in a few days if you favor it. 

Place your bets on both horses and I 
will guarantee you will have a winner. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the House heard 
a rather interesting discussion a few 
moments ago between the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Casey], who represents 
Houston, and the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Harpy], who represents Nor- 
folk, when they became embroiled in an 
argument about whose port was No. 2, I 
asked the gentleman from Texas to yield, 
and I am glad his time did not permit 
and he did not at the time because since 
then I have had an opportunity to get 
the official Government figures from the 
Department of Commerce and they make 
both of those gentlemen’s claims look 
rather bad because as I thought New 
Orleans is the No. 2 port. I would like 
to correct the RECORD. 

The official Government figures for the 
latest year available show the total all- 
cargo tonnage figures for the Port of New 
Orleans to be 83,496,000 tons. The up- 
and-coming port at Houston on the 
bayou or “ditch” as some say had only 
59,153,000 tons, but they are making 
progress. It would be well for these 
gentlemen to broaden their reading to 
something other than Texas or Virginia 
papers. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Where is the No. 2 
port? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. In Louisiana. 
Where else? 

Mr. CASEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. CASEY. Did you include Baton 
Rouge in your figures with New Orleans? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. No; Baton Rouge 
stands on its own and is aiming at No. 3. 

Mr. CASEY. How does Baton Rouge 
stand? 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Baton Rouge is 
doing real well. They are coming along. 
You had better watch them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. GARMATZ]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. HOLIFIELD 
and Mr. GARMATZ. 

The Committee divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
190, noes 63. 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. KLUCZYNSKI 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a series of amendments dealing 
with the same subject. I ask unani- 
mous consent that they be considered en 
bloc. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
just wish to concede defeat on the Gar- 
matz amendments. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Accepted. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to considering en bloc the amendments 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr, CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, re- 
serving the right to object—and I shall 
not object—will the gentleman from Illi- 
nois (Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] explain? As I 
understand it, these are the series of 
some four amendments, are they not, 
that were drafted by the membership on 
the Public Works Committee and the 
staff? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. The gentleman 
is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. The objective is to at- 
tempt to conform this bill to legislation 
presently in existence relating to Federal 
aid to highways? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. That is correct. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] 
will be considered en bloc. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: 
On page 4, insert after line 17 the following: 

“(g)(1) The Secretary shall establish 
within the Department a National Highway 
Safety Agency which shall exercise the func- 
tions, powers, and duties (transferred to the 


Secretary by section 6(a) of this Act) which 
the Highway Safety Act of 1966 provides 
shall be carried out through the National 
Highway Safety Agency. The National High- 
way Safety Agency established under this 
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subsection shall be headed by an Admin- 
istrator who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and who shall be compensated at 
the rate provided for level V of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule. The Administra- 
tor shall have the qualifications and shall be 
subject to the limitations prescribed by the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966. 

“(2) The Secretary shall establish within 
the Department a National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee composed of the Secre- 
tary, the Federal Highway Administrator, and 
twenty-nine members appointed by the Pres- 
ident in the manner prescribed by section 
404 of title 23, United States Code, who 
shall serve for the terms specified in, and 
shall be subject to the limitations in, section 
404(b) of such title. Such Committee shall 
exercise the same functions, powers, and 
duties as the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
provides for the National Highway Safety 
Advisory Committee.” 

On page 13, insert after line 7 the follow- 
ing: 
“(M) The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1966.” 

On page 15, insert after line 14 the fol- 
lowing: 

“(6) the following law relating to highway 
safety: The Highway Safety Act of 1966.” 

On page 15, line 15, strike out “(5)” and 
insert in lieu thereof (6) “. 


On page 31, line 12, insert “(1)” after “(J)”. 
On page 31, insert after line 23 the fol- 
lowing: 


“(2) The office of Federal Highway Admin- 
istrator, created by section 303 of title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby transferred to 
and continued within the Department under 
the title Director of Public Roads. The Di- 
rector shall be the operating head of the 
Bureau of Public Roads, or any other agency 
created within the Department to carry out 
the primary functions carried out on the 
effective date of this Act by the Bureau of 
Public Roads, and he shall be compensated 
at the rate prescribed for level IV of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Schedule.” 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
the four amendments to H.R. 15963 are 
all technical amendments designed to 
insure carry-over to the Department of 
Transportation functions and positions 
contained in both the Highway Safety 
Act and the 1966 Highway Act which 
the House passed last week. These 
amendments add to, rather than detract 
from, the powers transferred to the new 
Department. They are specifically 
drawn to conform to the organizational 
plan for the Department that is con- 
templated by the administration; that 
is, a Federal Highway Administrator who 
shall have jurisdiction over the Bureau 
of Public Roads and the Highway Safety 
Agency, each having its own head. 

The amendment on page 4 would 
insure that there be a National Highway 
Safety Agency, with a Director as its 
head, and that the Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee created by the Safety 
Act would also survive. 

The amendment on page 31 would pre- 
serve the present position of Federal 
Highway Administrator but under the 
title Director of Public Roads, and at the 
3 level IV specified in the safety 
act. 

The amendment on page 15 transfers 
over to the new Department the safety 
act in its entirety. 

The amendment on page 13 is neces- 
sary to protect those sections of the 
1966 Highway Act which do not become 
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a permanent part of title 23: Section 3, 
which is the authority to make appor- 
tionments under the 1965 cost estimate 
for the Interstate System, and sections 
10, 12, and 13 which are, respectively, 
the sections calling for studies on ad- 
vanced acquisition of rights-of-way, re- 
location assistance, and highway needs 
in Guam, the Virgin Islands, and Amer- 
ican Samoa. 

Title 23 is transferred to the Depart- 
ment intact as the bill is now written, 
but these sections by their nature do 
not become part of the permanent title 
23 and would not, therefore, be trans- 
ferred. It is necessary, as a technical 
matter, that they be protected. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman from Illinois conferred with 
the minority and majority managers of 
the bill. We carefully worked together 
to get the right kind of language to do 
this. This confirms an action of the 
House, and makes it possible for the in- 
tegration of what the House did on the 
highway safety bill into the new Depart- 
ment of Transportation. I think it is 
a good amendment, and is in harmony 
with the purpose of the bill. I gladly 
accept it, and thank the gentleman for 
bringing it to our attention. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to echo what the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], said. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kiuczyn- 
SKI} has submitted these amendments to 
us. They are perfecting amendments 
necessary to coordinate the recently 
passed transportation safety bills with 
this new Department of Transportation 
bill. We are very happy to accept it. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I yield to the 
gentieman from Florida. 

Mr. CRAMER. I join in the gentle- 
man from Illinois’ remarks in support of 
the amendment. I trust they will be 
adopted. They conform to what I think 
are necessary amendments relating to 
this new Department preserving the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads and its function as 
it presently exists to the extent possible. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendments offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI]. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOLE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dorn: On page 
5, line 9, after the period, insert the 
following: 

“The Secretary is hereby directed to com- 
mence immediately a complete study of the 
operations and adequacy of the labor laws 
as they relate to transportation. The Secre- 
tary is further instructed to report to the 
Congress by July 15, 1967, the findings of 
such study together with appropriate recom- 
mendations for such amendments to the 
labor laws as will provide improved perma- 
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nent procedures for the settlement of labor 
disputes in the field of transportation.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make a point of order against the 
amendment. G 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state his point of order. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
make the point of order that the gentle- 
man’s amendment violates rule 16, para- 
graph 7 of the House in that it is on a 
subject different from that under con- 
sideration and, consequently, is not ger- 
mane. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject under con- 
sideration, H.R. 15963 is the creation of 
a new Department of Transportation, 
which would bring together in one de- 
partment various transportation func- 
tions now being performed throughout 
the Federal Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the amendment now 
proposed by the gentleman from Kansas 
[Mr. DoLE] would direct a study of labor 
laws relating to transportation and a 
report, with recommendations, to the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a matter for 
separate legislation and is not appro- 
priate as an amendment to the bill now 
under consideration. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. DOLE] desire to 
be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I simply 
state that we are talking about amend- 
ing section 4 of the act, page 5, line 9. 
We are talking about the powers and 
the duties oi the Secretary. 

Also, Mr. Chairman, I would point out 
that just not too long ago this afternoon 
we adopted an amendment to that sec- 
tion which would authorize and direct 
the Secretary to gather and maintain 
certain information for the benefit of the 
President. 

Mr. Chairman, we are dealing with 
national transportation policy and the 
question as to how to accomplish this 
objective in section 2 of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the amend- 
ment is germane. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. PRICE). 
Chair is ready to rule. 

This amendment brings into consid- 
eration a matter pertaining to labor law 
and a matter in this case within the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. It goes 
beyond the substance matter of this par- 
ticular bill under consideration, 

Therefore, the Chair sustains the 
point of order. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOLE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Dore: Insert 
after the word “articles” on line 20, page 18, 
and before the semicolon following that 
word, the phrase “, except as those provi- 
sions of law relate to transportation by pipe- 
Ime”. 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I am of- 
fering this amendment to H.R. 15963, 
which would have the effect of retaining 
in the Interstate Commerce Commission 
the safety jurisdiction now exercised by 
that agency over oil pipelines. Without 
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this amendment this function would be 
transferred to the proposed Department 
of Transportation. 

I am convinced that the transfer of 
safety jurisdiction over oil pipelines 
from the ICC to the proposed Depart- 
ment of Transportation would not in any 
way promote highway safety or the 
safety of the traveling public on any form 
of transportation, the purpose for which 
safety jurisdiction over various modes of 
transportation is proposed to be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Transpor- 
tation. In fact, the transfer of safety 
jurisdiction over oil pipelines from the 
ICC to the new Department might ad- 
versely affect the splendid safety record 
of the oil pipelines. 

The oil pipelines, of course, do not 
carry passengers. They perform their 
transportation function buried in private 
rights-of-way, out of contact with the 
traveling public or the publie at large. 
They are unique in that they are the 
only carrier whose transportation facility 
remains stationary while the cargo alone 
moves. 

Not surprisingly, the oil pipeline safety 
record is unique among the carriers 
forming our transportation system. A 
study conducted by the American Petro- 
leum Institute in March of this year indi- 
cated that there were only 6 deaths to 
the public and only 13 injuries to the 
public from pipeline operations during 
1955-64, the 10-year period covered by 
the study. 

It is inconceivable to me that the 
transfer of safety jurisdiction over oil 
pipelines from the ICC to the proposed 
new Department would improve this out- 
standing safety record. The oil pipe- 
line industry and the ICC are to be con- 
gratulated for the wonderful record they 
have achieved. Transfer of the safety 
function to a new agency, however, could 
adversely affect this unique safety record. 

I feel strongly that we should leave 
well enough alone, and for that reason I 
am offering an amendment which would 
retain in the ICC safety jurisdiction over 
oil pipelines. 

I feel very strongly that we should 
leave well enough alone. For that rea~ 
son I have offered the amendment which 
would retain in the ICC the safety re- 
striction over oil pipelines. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, pipeline safety is ad- 
ministered by the ICC under the law 
relating to explosives and other danger- 
ous articles. The ICC has the same re- 
sponsibilities and jurisdiction with re- 
gard to pipelines as it has for other 
modes of transportation. 

The same staff within the ICC who 
handle safety problems relating to ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles 
handle pipeline safety matters. This 
staff, which is not separable by mode, 
will be transferred to DOT. If pipeline 
safety were excluded, there would be no 
staff left at ICC to do the work on pipe- 
line safety. 

Essentially, the same types of safety 
factors are involved in pipeline safety 
as are involved in problems related to 
the other modes of transportation. The 
people who develop standards for tank 
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cars, for example, also are available to 
work on pipelines and such things as the 
stresses and strains on the materials in- 
volved which are common to the various 
modes. 

The staff which currently works on ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles has 
the responsibility for motor carrier, rail, 
and pipeline safety. Indirectly, they 
also develop standards which are used 
for aviation and marine safety. Under 
the system as it presently works, there 
is coordination, uniformity, and an ex- 
change of necessary information. There 
is no logical reason for separating any 
one mode, and an exclusion of pipeline 
safety could only operate to the detri- 
ment of pipelines as well as the other 
modes. 

I might point out, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is a potential danger in pipelines 
carrying oil and highly abrasive chemi- 
cals and other explosive materials. I 
think it would be completely unrealistic 
to eliminate from the consideration of 
the total safety problem this one small 
segment. I do not know they should be 
excluded from the safety factors which 
protect our people. 

Many of these pipelines have been in 
the ground for 15, 20, or 25 years and 
there is a possibility that they have de- 
teriorated. I believe that this would be 
a very bad amendment and I would ask 
for its defeat. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. DOLE. I noted very briefly the 
excellent safety record they have com- 
piled under the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. I think in a 10-year period 
there were only 6 deaths and a total of 
13 injuries. I do not think we can better 
that record regardless of a transfer. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The safety record 
is good, I will say to the gentleman, but 
on the other hand the deterioration of 
pipelines, which even now is occurring, 
may bring about hazardous conditions. 
If it is of such small import, why does 
the gentleman want to strike it out and 
give it a privileged position where the 
public interest is involved? 

Mr. DOLE. We are talking about 
such things that move as airplanes, rail- 
road cars, automobiles—pipelines, of 
course, do not move as I said before. 
They are placed in private rights-of-way. 
They do not interfere with the public. 
We do not think they properly belong in 
this bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. In many instances, 
as the gentleman knows, the pipelines do 
cross public highways and they are not 
all completely privately owned rights-of- 
way. I think the public has an interest 
in the safety matter. I ask that the 
amendment be voted down. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, apparently the House 
is about to authorize the creation of a 
brand new Cabinet-level department of 
Government. 

I have been reading the report, espe- 
cially pages 26, 27, and 28, with respect 
to the cost of this new Department. I 
would like, if there are any members 
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of the Committee on Appropriations on 
the floor of the House, to call their atten- 
tion to these three pages for their future 
reference. 

In reading the committee report you 
get the impression that in a very short 
time this brandnew Department of the 
Government, although there will be 
100,000 employees on the payroll, will 
not cost much of anything. 

I have never read more claims to econ- 
omy in the creation of a new Department 
of Government than there are here set 
forth on these three pages. On page 26 
the following statement appears: 

Establishing a new Department of Trans- 
portation will result in some additional 
dollar costs. However, these costs will be 
rapidly offset and eventually outweighed by 
sizable Government economies. 


Again, on page 26: 

The new Department will be one of the 
largest. It will have approximately 100,000 
civilian and military employees. 


Again, on page 26: 

Budgetary economies will be realized quite 
rapidly after formation of the new Depart- 
ment through consolidating administrative 
operations and improving cooperation among 
the various transportation elements within 
the Department. 


On page 27: 

The Bureau of the Budget now believes 
that budgetary savings directly attributable 
to the establishment of the Department 
should offset the net costs of establishing 
the Secretary-level organization within 2 to 
8 years after the Department is created. 


I am sure the committee does not 
really expect us to believe that all these 
economies will take place. You only 
have to look at the Department of De- 
fense in order to get a real view of what 
happens when you create a new depart- 
ment of Government. The costs of the 
Department of Defense with that layer 
of fat imposed on top of the Departments 
of Army, Navy, Air Force, have sky- 
rocketed, and you know it. If memory 
serves me correctly, there are some 37 
Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, and 
Deputy Assistant Secretaries in the De- 
partment of Defense, and this was a 
setup that was supposed to effect econ- 
omies and efficiency. 

I hope that the members of the Ap- 
propriations Committee will read care- 
fully the language to be found in this 
report. Incidentally, I might ask the 
question of just how soon it is contem- 
plated this new Department of Trans- 
portation is going to require its own 
building here in the District of Columbia 
at a cost of probably $30 to $50 million? 
How soon will the new Secretary be here 
asking for a plush new building? 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the 
creation of another brandnew Cabinet- 
level department of Government. I do 
not think it will provide any common- 
ality, any economy, or any efficiency. I 
am opposed to loading this additional 
financial burden upon the taxpayers, es- 
pecially at a time when no one seems to 
know with any certainty whether fiscal 
chaos is close at hand. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

The amendment was rejected. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. DOLE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. DoLE: On page 
17, delete lines 1 through 7, and redesignate 
the subsequent subsections and references 
thereto accordingly. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Kansas is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I am seri- 
ously alarmed by the dangers of allowing 
the transfer of the aviation safety in- 
vestigation functions of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to the new Transportation 
Department. The implications of this 
transfer have not been thoroughly 
thought through. In the inevitable con- 
fusion surrounding the setting up of the 
new safety board in the Transportation 
Department, aviation safety may suffer 
a serious setback. 

I urge the responsible course. Let us 
defer the reorganization of aviation 
safety for at least a year and review the 
situation after the proposed safety board 
has had time to get itself established. I 
am offering an amendment to that effect. 

The reasons are simple. 

First. Improvement of highway safety 
will have top priority with the new pri- 
ority with the new safety board. Let it 
get organized in this field before it takes 
on the specialized highly technical prob- 
lem of aviation safety. 

Second. Under the proposed organiza- 
tion, the Department of Transportation 
will both investigate air accidents and 
operate the airways system. Since mal- 
functions of the airways system may at 
times be a contributory cause to air ac- 
cidents, under the proposed organization, 
the Transportation Department would 
have the responsiblity for investigating 
itself. No satisfactory solution for this 
difficult problem has so far been ad- 
vanced by the proponents of the bill. Let 
us leave matters as they are until this 
problem is solved. 

Third. The international implications 
of the proposed change have not been 
considered. Foreign countries, after 
many years of experience, have de- 
veloped confidence in the CAB safety 
bureau. When a U.S. airplane has an 
accident abroad or a foreign-built air- 
plane has an accident in the United 
States, world attention is focused at once 
on the airworthiness of the airplane, It 
is essential that all have confidence in 
the investigating procedures. Lack of 
professionalism in these procedures, lack 
of confidence in an untried unit, could 
result in incidents highly damaging to 
public confidence in world aviation. 

The present organization is working 
well. It has the confidence of the public, 
foreign governments, the airlines, the 
manufacturers, the pilots and the FAA. 
No showing has been made that the 
drastic reorganization proposed will in 
any way be an improvement. 

Thus aviation safety has nothing to 
gain and everything to lose by the 
change. Those who remember the de- 
bates on the creation of the Federal 
Aviation Agency will remember also the 
tragedies which led to that reorganiza- 
tion. When the administration of air 
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safety regulation and accident investiga- 
tion falter, a burning national issue is 
created. We faced such an issue in 1958. 
The action we took then turned out to be 
wise and the results have been excellent. 
Let us not today take on ourselves the 
responsibility of destroying an organiza- 
tion that has worked so well. The pro- 
posed Safety Board is an unknown quan- 
tity. Let us see how it will operate 
before we entrust to it so delicate and 
complicated a matter as aviation safety. 
I urge the cautious approach, Let us 
leave well enough alone for the time 
being. 

CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD—AVIATION ACCIDENT 

RESPONSIBILITY 

A major factor in the progress in avia- 
tion safety has been the outstanding work 
of the Civil Aeronautics Board in in- 
vestigating and determining the probable 
cause of aviation accidents. For 26 years, 
the Bureau of Safety of the CAB has been 
investigating accidents under the guid- 
ance of the Board itself. It has attained 
worldwide recognition for objectivity, ex- 
pertise, and unusual success in deter- 

the causal factors involved in 
aviation accidents. 

The CAB has built this expert organi- 
zation to its high level of repute through 
careful and painstaking attention to the 
minutest detail and to the need to bring 
out all the facts and let the chips fall 
where they may. 

Under the pending legislation to estab- 
lish a Department of Transportation, it is 
proposed to abandon this successful ma- 
chinery, take away from the CAB its 
powers in the field of aviation accidents 
and transfer the function of determining 
probable cause of aviation accidents to a 
new five-man National Transportation 
Safety Board, and transfer the accident 
investigation responsibility to the Secre- 
tary of Transportation. 

In certain respects, this takes aviation 
back 28 years. When the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Act was passed in 1938, a three-man 
Aviation Safety Board was established to 
investigate accidents and determine the 
probable cause thereof. The Board had 
SO little to do, and functioned so in- 
effectively, and with so much conflict 
with members of the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration that President Roosevelt 
abolished it 18 months later, transferring 
its powers and responsibilities to the 
CAB, The CAB has successfully carried 
on accident investigation work ever since. 
Today, the Government organization for 
regulating aviation safety is clear and 
distinct. There is no confusion of re- 
sponsibility in the field. The Federal 
Aviation Administrator makes the rules, 
sets the standards and operates the air- 
ways. The CAB investigates accidents 
and determines the probable cause there- 
of. The functions are distinct and well 
separated from each other. The investi- 
gation of accidents is carried on by an 
organization which is familiar with avia- 
tion but has complete independence from 
the operating and technical phases of it. 
Therefore, there is little doubt about the 
objectivity of the Board’s investigation 
and the conclusion as to the probable 
cause of accidents. 

Under the proposed bill, the Board's re- 
sponsibility to investigate accidents would 
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be separated from the responsibility to de- 
determine probable cause—investigation 
being transferred to the Secretary of Trans- 
portation who would set up a new and sep- 
arate Office of Accident Investigation, and 
the “probable cause” function would be 
transferred to the new National Transporta- 
tion Safety Board via the Secretary. 

The accident investigation function would 
be carried on under the rules prescribed by 
the Secretary. In virtually every major ac- 
cident today, the Federal Aviation Agency is 
a party at interest either because of the 
functioning of the air traffic rules, the ade- 
quacies or violation of safety standards, the 
operation of the air traffic control facilities, 
or the performance of the air traffic control 
personnel. Can we expect true objectivity 
in accident investigation when the Secretary 
has the statutory responsibility for making 
the safety rules and operating the airways, 
either directly or through delegation to the 
new Federal Aviation Administrator, and, at 
the same time, has the responsibility for 
conducting the investigation of accidents? 1 


No clear case has been made for the 
need to take accident investigation 
away from the CAB. On the other 
hand, it seems quite clear that the bill 
will inject confusion into aviation 
safety regulation. We will have uncer- 
tainty as to the division of responsibility 
for the technical phases of aviation 
safety regulation between the Secretary, 
the Federal Aviation Administrator, and 
the Assistant Secretary for Safety. We 
will also have a Director of the Office of 
Accident Investigation, who undoubted- 
ly will also have some opinions about 
the causes of accidents and what to do 
about safety. We will also have the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board, a 
group of five political appointees, with 
responsibility for determining the cause 
of accidents in transportation without 
the power to conduct or control the in- 
vestigation of the accidents. They also 
are to make recommendations for im- 
proving safety. 

The picture does not hold promise of 
making any improvement in aviation 
safety. On the other hand, it holds 
great prospects of injecting confusion 
into our regulation of aviation safety. 
In fact, it promises to be confusion com- 
pounded. 

The accident trend in air transporta- 
tion has been downward. Undoubtedly, 
one reason for that has been the interest 
and desire which all phases of aviation 
have in ascertaining the facts in any 
accident and identifying fault. A good 
organization which is working well 
should not be destroyed unless there is 
clear promise of improvement. There is 
no reason to believe that improvement 
will result from the proposed transfer 
of accident responsibilities away from 
the CAB. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


+ While the CAB has the statutory respon- 
sibility for determining the probable cause 
of all aviation accidents, it has for some 
time, delegated to the FAA the responsibility 
for investigating small-plane accidents. 
This has been necessary because of the lack 
of adequate funds and staff at the CAB to 
cond ict small aircraft accidents. Quite pos- 
sibly, the safety record in general aviation 
could be improved if the Board had adequate 
funds and staff for investigating these acci- 
ents also. 
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Mr. DOLE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. As 
I understand it, the sense of the gentle- 
man’s amendment would be to maintain 
the situation as it is now, where the 
CAB—as a separate and independent in- 
vestigative body—has accident investi- 
gation functions whereby it investigates 
the activities that would be set up in the 
Department of Transportation in the 
safety area. Is that correct? 

Mr. DOLE. Yes. That is precisely 
correct. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 
But, if the CAB is moved into the De- 
partment of Transportation, with ref- 
erence to these investigative functions 
and accident investigations, we will wind 
up with the CAB investigating in effect 
the same department in which it is 
located. So the Secretary of Transpor- 
tation would be in a position to say, “In 
your report do not be quite so critical of 
one of the other agencies I have”; is that 
correct? 

Mr. DOLE. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The gentleman's amendment practi- 
cally would destroy the safety board 
function in this bill. One of the primary 
problems which we face in this Nation is 
the increasing number of deaths which 
come about as a result of traffic acci- 
dents, both in the air and on the high- 
ways. 

Transportation safety is a primary 
concern of the Department of Trans- 
portation. A primary purpose for creat- 
ing the Department of Transportation 
is to improve safety in the Nation’s trans- 
portation system. While each mode of 
transportation has its own peculiar safety 
problems, there is also a large area of 
commonality. For example, human fac- 
tors research, metallurgy, fuels, safety of 
propulsion systems, communications, and 
other materials research are involved in 
all methods of transportation. These 
elements are also involved in the investi- 
gation of transportation accidents. The 
safety effort with respect to all modes 
of transportation will be strength- 
ened by the Cabinet-level emphasis 
which will be given to transportation 
safety in the new Department. Greater 
effectiveness will be given to this safety 
drive through broader based research, 
pooling of facilities, and cross fertiliza- 
tion of ideas and investigative tech- 
niques. 

There are common characteristics of 
transportation accidents. While each 
mode of transportation has unique char- 
acteristics, accidents in various forms of 
transportation have common elements. 
Transportation involves motion and the 
movement of people and property in 
vehicles of different types; accidents 
vary in accordance with the degree of 
impact and other deceleration forces in- 
volved. Similarly, the construction of 
vehicles, the types of materials used, as 
well as structural techniques and the 
nature of effective restraining devices for 
the vehicles, for passengers, and for 
property relate directly to the nature 
and extent of injuries and damages and 
to the possibility of preventing them. A 
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sustained effort to identify the common 
elements among modes of transportation 
and their bearing on safety in all modes 
will spread the benefits of improved 
safety programs much more rapidly than 
would otherwise be possible. It should 
be possible in a single department to 
integrate research with respect to the 
common facets of accidents, not only 
involving structures and materials but 
particularly those involving human 
factors. 

Mr. Chairman, this National Trans- 
portation Safety Board is an independ- 
ent board, and will have the right to re- 
quire special efforts on the part of the 
Office of Investigation in accident in- 
vestigation. The Bureau of Safety is to 
be moved over from the CAB into this 
new Department because it pertains to 
the matters under study here. 

I ask that the amendment be voted 
down. It is a mischievous amendment 
and will cause confusion. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR. 

ERLENBORN 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer a substitute. Ihave 3 amendments, 
and I ask unanimous consent that they 
be considered en bloc as a substitute for 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. ERLENBORN as a 
substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
DOLE: 

On page 4, lines 12 through 17, delete sub- 
section “(f)”, 

On page 6, following line 20, insert the 
following new subsection, and reletter the 
subsequent subsections accordingly: 

“(b) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Board all functions, powers, 
and duties of the Civil Aeronautics Board, 
and of the Chairman, members, officers, and 
offices thereof under titles VI and VII of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 776, 
49 U.S.C. 1421 et seg.) 

On page 17, lines 1 through 7, delete sub- 
section (d)“ and reletter the subsequent 
subsections accordingly, and references 
thereto. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the consideration of the amendments 
en bloc? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
am offering the substitute to the Dole 
amendment to accomplish the same pur- 
pose that Mr. Dore seeks to accomplish, 
but in a different way. 

The gentleman from California has 
taken the floor in opposition to the Dole 
amendment and explained that in a way 
this would destroy the effectiveness of 
the National Transportation Safety 
Board and destroy the effectiveness of 
the Secretary in the field of safety. I 
was impressed by this argument by the 
gentleman in committee when I earlier 
offered an amendment or considered of- 
fering an amendment to leave the safety 
function, the accident-investigating 
function, in the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
So my amendment takes a different tack. 
It transfers the accident-investigating 
function from the CAB, but it puts it in 
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the National Transportation Safety 
Board rather than in a separate Office 
of Accident Investigation under the Sec- 
retary. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to reiterate 
the very grave importance of separating 
the power to investigate accidents from 
the power to conduct traffic in the air- 
ways. 

In 1958 this Congress in its wisdom 
separated these two functions as a result 
of a very bad airline accident. At that 
time we had only one agency, the Civil 
Aeronautics Agency. We separated them 
and formed two agencies, the Federal 
Aviation Agency, with authority to con- 
duct airline traffic, and authority to es- 
tablish navigational aids and set rules 
and regulations, and a separate Civil 
Aeronautics Board which had the power 
to investigate accidents. Since that 
time we have had an excellent record 
in the field of airline safety. Without 
exception the airline industry and the 
airline pilots and all concerned with the 
airline industry are in favor of main- 
taining this separation. Without excep- 
tion these representatives of the indus- 
try testified before the committee that 
they did not think it was healthy to com- 
bine these two functions. They did not 
think that the one who has the respon- 
sibility for airline safety should also be 
investigating himself. If we do not 
amend the bill accordingly, we will have 
the situation where the Secretary will 
have the authority to conduct the traffic 
in the airways, and also the authority to 
investigate the accidents that occur. In 
other words, he will be investigating him- 
self, in many instances. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, as one of the professional pilots in 
the Congress, I want to endorse every- 
thing that the gentleman from Illinois 
has said. I can recall back a number of 
years ago when I carried on a similar dis- 
cussion with the late Senator Clair Engle, 
who was also a pilot. I believe it is most 
important that we do separate the ac- 
cident investigation function from the 
so-called rulemaking body. I would 
submit further when it comes down to 
budgetary consideration it is absolutely 
essential to see these people have an in- 
dependent opportunity to express them- 
selves without concern over budgetary 
factors. 

I would like further to express the 
opinion that the independent CAB ap- 
proach, which was introduced by Con- 
gressman Dol, would be preferable. 
However, I believe the Erlenborn amend- 
ment is generally a middle-of-the-road 
approach that everyone in the Congress 
could live with, in arriving at the com- 
mon safety and power separation objec- 
tives as presented by the gentleman from 
Illinois. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
thank the gentleman for his contribu- 
tion. He is right. This is a middle-of- 
the-road approach. I do not think any- 
one can say that the substitute amend- 
ment I am offering is an attempt to gut 
or to hamper this bill. It is a genuine ef- 
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fort on my part to see that we have a 
meaningful bill, and one that I am very 
happy to support. 

I have, as the gentleman from Califor- 
nia will tell you, supported this legisla- 
tion from the beginning. I think since 
this body worked its will it is even a bet- 
ter bill today, and some of the amend- 
ments that the gentleman from Califor- 
nia accepted have made this a still better 
bill. So in no way am I trying to gut 
this bill. I am trying to make it a good 
bill and a meaningful bill which we can 
all support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
feel that there is no subject contained 
within the provisions of this bill which 
should have any more interest for us 
than the field of airline safety, not only 
because of our many constituents who 
use the airlines, but we, I believe as a 
group, use air travel more than anyone 
else and airline safety is extremely im- 
portant to us. 

Mr. Chairman, if we cannot take the 
judgment of those who know airline 
safety, those who run the airlines—the 
pilots and those who are intimately fa- 
miliar with the problems of aircraft 
safety, then I do not know how we are 
going to render any judgment. And as I 
stated before, everyone involved in the 
airline industry believes in this separa- 
tion and would support this move. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, in an 
effort to clarify the issue under the bill 
as presently drafted, the responsibility 
for accident investigator would be under 
the Office of Accident Investigation. 

As I understand the gentleman’s sub- 
stitute, this responsibility would go under 
the Safety Board which in the gentle- 
man’s opinion is a more independent 
board; is that correct? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. That is correct. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
solicit the support of anyone who is 
interested in maintaining the excellent 
record of the Civil Aeronautics Board in 
the field of airline safety. 

Mr. Chairman, if the members of the 
Committee do not believe in that record 
or if they feel it can be done better in 
some other way, just look to the past 
and see the failures which we have ex- 
perienced and I believe this will con- 
vince the members of the Committee that 
they should support this amendment. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I might add 
one further comment, and that is the 
fact that we are involved in international 
trade insofar as trying to sell aircraft 
throughout the world is concerned. 
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Therefore, it is equally important to keep 
the same team together in the fleld of 
accident investigations because the peo- 
ple throughout the world are familiar 
with existing procedures and are looking 
to the United States and this team for 
leadership in providing some of the an- 
swers. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I believe that is 
definitely correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to 
the substitute amendment and the 
amendment itself. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that the sub- 
stitute amendment is bad and I believe 
the original amendment is bad. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the air safety 
record of the United States is not yet a 
matter of which to be wholly proud. Pas- 
sengers in privately owned aircraft used 
in general aviation had 10 times more 
chance of being killed than passengers 
in a private automobile or in a taxi. 

Mr. Chairman, with reference to the 
total fatalities, our U.S. airline accidents 
in 1957 had total fatalities of 83 and in 
1965 that figure was 253. So, the picture 
is not as rosy as it has been pictured in 
its present situation. 

Mr. Chairman, we are proposing in 
substance to transfer the CAB Bureau of 
Safety over into the Office of Accident 
Investigation. Of course, its major 
duties will involve aviation accidents be- 
cause it will acquire the CAB’s Bureau 
of Safety as it is now constituted. But, 
gradually, there will be other accidents 
investigated and other duties which will 
be added to that Office of Accident In- 
vestigation—specialists in railroad acci- 
dents, highway accidents, and shipping 
accidents. 

Mr. Chairman, this is an integral part 
of the Department of Transportation 
and, in my opinion, it is not a step for- 
ward but a step backward. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HO Yes; I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. There has been, of 
course, talk about the division of the 
investigating body and the group that is 
going to determine the cause of the acci- 
dents. Now that is all handled by one 
body now. What is the intention in 
connection with the new group? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The Office of Acci- 
dent Investigation will investigate major 
accidents involving civil aircraft occur- 
ring in the United States and its terri- 
tories and such other major transporta- 
tion activities as will be added to it from 
time to time as we get into these other 
modes. Now those are the functions that 
are now in the Bureau of Safety but we 
leave in the CAB where it is now the 
regulatory function. 

However, we do transfer over to the 
National Transportation Safety Board— 
and that is an independent board set 
up by statute to be independent—certain 
functions in determination of cause or 
probable cause of transportation acci- 
dents and involving reporting oz facts, 
conditions, and circumstances relating to 
such accidents. Certain functions from 
the CAB, Coast Guard, and ICC are 
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transferred into this National Safety 
Board 


They also have a quasi-judicial job to 
do which is to review on appeal the 
amendment, suspension, modification, 
revocation, or denial of certificates or 
licenses issued by the Secretary. 

So we have provided in my opinion an 
Office of Accident Investigation in this 
department but we have safeguarded its 
function by providing that the National 
Transportation Safety Board shall be an 
independent board and can require—and 
the word is require,“ not “request”—can 
require any type of additional accident 
investigation which they think is neces- 
sary in order to give to the National 
Transportation Safety Board the ma- 
terial it needs to make a determination 
of the cause or probable cause of an 
accident. 

Mr. YOUNGER. You have two orga- 
nizations, one organization that makes 
the investigation and another organiza- 
tion that makes the determination? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think that is 
proper. I think the operating accident 
investigating group makes a report of 
the type of accident and then it is up to 
the separate independent body, the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board, to 
determine cause or probable cause. I 
think that is a good arrangement, myself. 

I ask for the defeat of the amendment. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this 
time to read into the Recorp for the 
benefit of those Members who are on the 
floor and attentive, the testimony of Wil- 
liam K. Lawton, executive director of the 
National Business Aircraft Association, 
before the subcommittee holding hear- 
ings on this legislation on Monday, April 
25, 1966. 

In his testimony, Mr. Lawton had this 
to say: 

The proposals contained in section 6(d) 
therefore contravene the presently estab- 
lished and long-held congressional philoso- 
phy that the agency which establishes avi- 
ation policy, makes aviation rules and 
regulations, which operate an air traffic con- 
trol system, which sets the standards for 
airworthiness of aircraft; which examines the 
proficiencies and qualifications of airmen, 
which acts as the enforcer of its own rules 
and regulations and which also assumes the 
role of judge—should not be permitted to be 
its own investigator when accidents occur. 

When this division of powers was consid- 
ered in 1958—at the time the present Federal 
Aviation Agency Act was being discussed—it 
was clearly established in both Houses of 
Congress that the FAA could not and should 
not be allowed to investigate aviation acci- 
dents. This role was then and is today dele- 
gated to the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Yet, under section 6(d) the Secretary of 
Transportation—under whom the entire FAA 
and the CAB's safety functions are to be 
combined—would be permitted to make and 
control the investigation of aviation acci- 
dents which could be the product of his own 
Department's negligence. 

Further, the bill's claim that the Safety 
Board would be “independent” of the oper- 
ating units of the Department does not elimi- 
nate control by the Secretary of the Board's 
reports, activities, scope of investigation 
(which is hinted at in section 5), its person- 
nel, and its finances, 
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An independent safety board is not “inde- 
pendent” when it is established “within” a 
Department and subject to its domination or 
control, 


If that is true of the situation that we 
had in the original legislation on which 
he was making his testimony, it is even 
more true under the circumstance where 
the Federal Aviation Agency is under the 
direct control of the Secretary and the 
Office of Accident Investigation is also 
under the direct control of the Secretary, 
een it would thus be investigating 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
yield to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. If the chart I hold was 
made available to every Member, they 
would clearly see the point you are mak- 
ing and the reason we should accept my 
amendment or the substitute. Other- 
wise the FAA will make regulations and 
the CAB investigating accidents all un- 
ger the jurisdiction of the same Secre- 

ry. 

The National Transportation Safety 
Board is more of an independent body. 
So if we cannot accept deletion of the 
CAB language, then we should accept the 
Erlenborn substitute. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Ex- 
actly. In the bill under discussion the 
Safety Board would have independent 
status within the Department. The 
amendment would improve the situation 
upon which Mr. Lawton was testifying. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
yield to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. If the Erlen- 
born substitute amendment is accepted, 
it would in no way deter the overall re- 
organizational efforts that are recom- 
mended in the bill. Certainly it is rec- 
ognized in the legislation that the Safety 
Board should be independent, and it 
would simply place the Accident Investi- 
gation function as a part of this inde- 
pendent agency. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 
That is correct. It attempts to provide 
some independent separation between 
the setting of regulations and the in- 
vestigation and the proper application 
of those same regulations. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I want to join 
the gentleman, if he will yield further, in 
suggesting that we ought to give careful 
consideration to the experts in this par- 
ticular field who testified. They want to 
have a separate evaluation of accidents, 
and I join with the gentleman in the 
well in asking support of the Erlenborn 
substitute amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Erten- 
BORN]. 

The question was taken; and the 
Chairman announced that the “ayes” 
appeared to have it. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. ERLENBORN 
and Mr, RoSENTHAL. 
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The Committee divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
62, noes 100. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question re- 
curs on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr. DOLE]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENTS OFFERED BY MR, LENNON 


Mr. LENNON, Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a series of amendments for a single 
purpose, and I ask unanimous consent 
that they be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendments offered by Mr. Lennon: Be- 
ginning on page 15, strike out line 19 and all 
that follows down through line 15 on page 16. 

Redesignate subsections (c) through (h) 
of section 6 as subsections (b) through (g), 
respectively. 

On page 20, lines 11, 17, and 19, and on 
page 21, line 2, strike out “subsection (e)“ 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsection (d) “. 

On page 28, strike out lines 17 through 24. 

Redesignate subsections (c) through (p) 
of section 9 as subsections (b) through (0) 
respectively. 

On page 29, line 13, strike out “subsection 
(b) (1) or”. 

On page 29, line 14, and on page 30, line 3, 
strike out (d)“ and insert in lieu thereof 
“(e)”. 

On page 31, line 4, strike out “(1)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(h)”. 

On page 31, line 9, strike out “(g) and (h)” 
and insert in lieu thereof “(f) and (g)”. 

On page 81, line 13, strike out “, other than 
the Coast Guard,”. 

On page 35, line 25, strike out “(c)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “(b)”. 

On page 38, strike out lines 11 through 15. 

On page 39, line 14, and on page 40, line 7, 
strike out, Board, or General Counsel” and 
insert in lieu thereof “or Board“. 


Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, approxi- 
mately a half hour ago the House exer- 
cised its will and in its judgment re- 
moved from the proposed Department of 
Transportation the Maritime Admin- 
istration. 

This group of amendments would 
strike from the proposed Department of 
Transportation the Coast Guard. 

I do not believe, Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the Committee, there is a 
knowledgeable and reasonably informed 
person who would say that the principal 
objective in putting the Coast Guard, 
with its ocean missions and roles related 
to the maritime industry, into this bill 
was other than that the Maritime Ad- 
ministration was put in the bill. 

So we will simply be following in se- 
quence the thinking of the preponderant 
majority of the members of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, 
which has legislative jurisdiction over 
the Coast Guard. 

It has been my pleasure to serve on 
that committee. 

I know the hour is late. If Members 
will give me their attention, we will get 
home that much earlier, or wherever 
Members might care to go. 

Let me make it crystal clear that I 
am not one whose intention or objective 
is to kill the bill. I attempted to make 
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clear in my appearance before the Rules 
Committee, in connection with bringing 
this particular legislation to the floor and 
again when we were before the Rules 
Committee to get a rule on a bill which 
would provide for an independent mari- 
time agency, that during the 10 years I 
had served as a member of the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries I 
had come to the inescapable and unal- 
terable conclusion that there was a ne- 
cessity for a single independent mari- 
time agency. 

I said that by reason of the appear- 
ances I have made before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in behalf of 
various and sundry modes of transpor- 
tation in my State and in my district I 
believed there was a necessity for a cen- 
tral organization to house those domestic 
modes of transportation. 

I say again, in the lateness of this 
hour, that the Coast Guard, the oldest 
semimilitary organization in this Nation, 
with its ramifications involving its ocean 
missions and purposes as related to the 
maritime industry and to the Bureau of 
Customs, ought to remain where it has 
been historically. 

I challenge my good friends—and I say 
this with affection—on the fine Commit- 
tee on Government Operations to show 
me in the hearing record or in the report, 
and particularly in the report, the justi- 
fication for putting the Coast Guard in 
the Department of Transportation, other 
than its relationship to the maritime in- 
dustry, which this Committee in its judg- 
ment saw fit to take out some 45 minutes 
ago. 

If Members have copies of the commit- 
tee report before them and will turn to 
page 56, they can hurriedly read the 
justifications for putting it in this De- 
partment. I call attention particularly 
to the rather unusual language we find 
in concluding the statement on the Coast 
Guard. 

It is expected that in most cases the de- 
termination of cause or probable cause will 
continue to be made by the Commandant. 


Then it says again: 

It is expected most cases reviewed on ap- 
peal will be decided by the Commandant 
under delegated authority after it has been 
given to the Secretary. 


Mr. Chairman, I know the other Mem- 
bers may want to comment on this 
amendment, so for that reason I yield 
back the balance of my time and ask 
your support of this amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not doubt for one 
moment the sincerity of the distin- 
guished gentleman from North Carolina 
who proposes this amendment. I will 
say usually in most cases, as in this one, 
there are three sides to every proposition. 
Fundamentally, though, I think we have 
to examine a basic principle which is that 
you either believe you can have an over- 
all national transportation policy, or you 
do not. Obviously there is a difference 
= opinion in this Chamber on that ques- 

on. 

I still adhere to the idea, and it does 
make good sense with a growing nation, 
and with the problems which we have 
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in transportation, to try to evolve an 
overall transportation policy. I still 
think it makes good sense if you possi- 
bly can to give the managers of the 
various transportation agencies the op- 
portunity to coordinate their efforts at 
an executive level, particularly when the 
Chief Executive has demonstrated that 
this would be a useful tool, and also 
when, in the words of the managers of 
this particular agency, the Coast Guard, 
they detect no problem and, as a matter 
of fact, support wholeheartedly this 
setup. 

I know I raised this question myself 
when the first thought came of the De- 
partment of Transportation, because of 
the background and the tradition of the 
Coast Guard and the Treasury Depart- 
ment, I personally discussed this very 
issue with some of my very good friends 
in the Coast Guard, to detect whether 
or not it would, from a management and 
administration standpoint, really make 
a difference. 

I was assured, after talking informally 
and privately, that there was some un- 
derstandable and natural reluctance to 
move from Treasury, but the move was 
supported from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration, from the view of manage- 
ment, and in view of the desire to pro- 
vide the people of this country the bene- 
fit of an overall national transportation 
policy. 

The Coast Guard witnesses so testified 
in the hearings that they were in favor 
of putting the Coast Guard in the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

I know you can raise all kinds of argu- 
ments and discussions, and the able 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
done that, as to why it should not be in 
the Department of Transportation. I 
would simply add this: You can make 
the same kind of argument for any 
agency which is included or sought to 
be included in this bill. Then you would 
not have any bill at all. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. Certainly, I will yield 
to our distinguished and able majority 
leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I want to associate my- 
self with the gentleman and commend 
him on his statement. The statement 
was made that since the Committee in 
its wisdom did strike out the Maritime 
Agency, that the relation between this 
agency and that is such that this should 
also go out, but historically, if I under- 
stand it correctly, these two agencies 
have not been together. The Maritime 
Agency has been separate and has been 
in the Commerce Department, while this 
agency has been in the Treasury De- 
partment. So I do not think there is 
any merit to that argument. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentleman 
for his observation. Of course, I quite 
agree it is simply a question as to 
whether or not there is an effort to 
achieve an overall national transporta- 
tion policy, and have it coordinated at 
a high enough level to meet and to solve 
the problems that we must meet, and we 
must solve, for this Nation. It is a 
question as to whether or not you want 
to put one of the largest and one of the 
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most important agencies under this new 
executive department. 

The Coast Guard says they can op- 
erate, and they have testified they can 
operate efficiently. There is no sound 
reason why they could not continue their 
outstanding operations. 

Therefore, I say we ought to give them 
that opportunity. After all, the action 
we have taken previously here today with 
respect to the Maritime Administration 
may be reviewed at another time, and we 
may have a different feeling about it. 

I respectfully submit the amendment 
ought to be defeated. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Florida tell me to what 
degree the Coast Guard is a mode of 
transportation, domestic or otherwise? 

Mr. FASCELL. The Coast Guard’s 
principal civilian missions—search and 
rescue, aid to navigation, oceanography 
icebreaking, and maritime safety—are all 
directly oriented to the field of transpor- 
tation safety, both on the sea and in the 
air. The Coast Guard has many day-to- 
day contacts with other safety oriented 
agencies of the Government which will 
become members of the Department of 
Transportation. 

So when we talk about transportation 
safety, we have here under consideration 
one of the largest agencies engaged in 
transportation safety. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina means well 
and meant well when he said that he 
did not want to gut the bill. However, 
that is what the amendment does; and 
the gentleman knows that. Even I 
know that. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Is the able gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fascett] a member 
of the committee which pointed out the 
fact that the Coast Guard should not 
be fragmented? One never knows when 
it is going to be called into the national 
defense picture, upon order of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. However, the 
gentleman says to transfer it, lock, stock, 
and barrel, from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Secretary of this agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] may proceed 
for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FASCELL, I yield further to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. And, then, in the same 
language the Secretary transfers all of 
this authority back to the Commandant. 
That is just a question of housekeeping, 
is it not? 
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Mr. FASCELL. It may be a question 
of housekeeping but it makes good ad- 
ministrative sense from a management 
standpoint when you are trying to evolve 
an overall picture. The Coast Guard is 
not being fragmented. Of course, you 
can leave Coast Guard in Treasury or you 
can move them some place else. But 
that is not the issue. The issue is, can 
the Coast Guard keep doing the excellent 
work it has been doing if moved; they 
say yes, the President says yes, and this 
committee says they can. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. This amendment would 
not have been offered if the House had 
not taken the action it did on the Mari- 
time Administration. It would not have 
been relevant. 

Mr. FASCELL. I do not know about 
that. 

Mr. LENNON. I know it would not, 
because I had the responsibility in the 
committee of offering the amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. I know the gentle- 
man is very sincere, but I do not see the 
relevancy of this. 

Mr. LENNON. For how many years 
has the gentleman served on the legis- 
lative committee authorizing for the 
Coast Guard? 

Mr. FASCELL. The gentleman from 
North Carolina has served on that com- 
mittee since he has been in the Con- 
gress but I do not bow to anyone, how- 
ever, for my support of, and my interest 
in the proper and efficient operation of 
the Coast Guard. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. McCORMACE. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. BOGGS. I would be very happy 
to yield to the distinguished Speaker. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think one of the most effective arguments 
against this amendment. was offered by 
my friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. LENNONI, who offered the 
amendment when he said that if the 
Maritime Administration had not been 
stricken out of the bill, he would not 
have offered his amendment. There is 
certainly no relationship between both 


agencies. 

Mr. BOGGS. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker. The distinguished 
Speaker has made in one sentence the 
main point I want to make in my 
remarks, 

Mr. Chairman, the committee in its 
wisdom has seen fit to strike the mari- 
time section from this bill. 

The arguments in connection with the 
maritime section of this bill have abso- 
lutely no relevance insofar as the Coast 
Guard is concerned. 

Let us take a look at it. The maritime 
industry of this country divides itself 
into many segments. In the first place, 
it is private in operation, 100 percent; 
granted that some segments of the 
American maritime industry are subsi- 
dized by the Government, but those 
segments of the American maritime in- 
dustry that are subsidized are private in 
their operations. 
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That is only a part of the American 
maritime industry. Much of it is not 
subsidized in any manner whatsoever. 

In addition to that, the American 
shipbuilding industry, which is a part of 
the American maritime industry, is 
partly subsidized and partly not. 

More than that, much of the com- 
merce of our country—and this was one 
of the main arguments for striking the 
maritime section—is carried in foreign 
bottoms. 

The whole issue involved in the mari- 
time section was whether or not this 
vital industry, so important to the secu- 
rity of our country, which I support fully, 
so necessary both in peace and in war, 
should be receiving more attention at 
the national level. 

And the argument is that if you have 
a separate agency, ultimately it may re- 
ceive that attention. I hope that it does. 
I will continue to devote my best effort 
to a strong American merchant marine. 

But let us take a look at the Coast 
Guard. The Coast Guard is part and 
parcel of the Government of the United 
States. It is a fine and honorable serv- 
ice but it is entirely a Government 
operation. The Coast Guard in peace- 
time traditionally has been under the 
supervision of the Treasury Department, 
not under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or an independent 
agency or some unrelated agency. It has 
been part of the Treasury Department. 
In time of war it has been part of the 
Military Establishment of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and has 
normally been moved from the Treasury 
Department and militarized and put in 
the Defense Establishment. 

Now to make any kind of alliance be- 
tween this quasi-military operation with 
one which is entirely private in its func- 
tions is just not logical nor sensible. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I yield to the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to thank the gentleman for his re- 
marks. 

When Vice Adm. William D. Shields, 
speaking for the Commandant of the 
US. Coast Guard, came before the com- 
mittee, he said this: 

Inclusion in the Department of Transpor- 
‘tation would be advantageous to us because: 

(1) The Coast Guard will be a part of an 
executive department whose sole objective 
is in an area in which we operate continually, 
that is, transportation and transportation 
safet; 

5 The Coast Guard will be in the main- 
stream of development of national trans- 
portation policy. 

(3) Coast Guard prestige at international 
conferences dealing with transportation will 
be enhanced by our being an integral part 
of the Department of Transportation. 

(4) The resulting closer relationships with 
other elements in the Department of Trans- 
portation will improve our capabilities, 

(5) Coast Guard personnel would serve in 
positions in the Department of Transporta- 
tion at high levels of policymaking and ad- 
ministration. 

If this legislation is enacted, the Coast 
Guard will be a dynamic, productive element 
in the new Department and will further the 
President's program to achieve safe, efficient, 
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fast, and convenient transportation. The 
traditional high quality performance of the 
Coast Guard developed in 176 years of serv- 
ice to country and humanity will be contin- 
ued in the new Department. I urge you 
give favorable consideration to this bill. 


Mr. BOGGS. Just to emphasize the 
point, the gentleman from California 
was quoting the Commandant of the 
Coast Guard, was he not? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. He was quoting the 
Vice Commandant. 

Mr. BOGGS. In other words, the 
man directly concerned with this legis- 
lation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And may I say in 
the statute itself we said: 

The Coast Guard is hereby transferred to 
the Department, and there are hereby 
transferred to and vested in the Secretary 
all functions, powers, and duties, relating 
to the Coast Guard, of the Secretary of the 
Treasury and of other officers and offices of 
the Department of the Treasury, 


And then we adopted an amendment 
offered by one of the gentlemen who is 
here, that the Commandant of the Coast 
Guard shall report directly to the Sec- 
retary. 

Then in section (2): 

(2) Notwithstanding the transfer of the 
Coast Guard to the Department and the 
transfer to the Secretary of the functions, 
powers, and duties, relating to the Coast 
Guard to the Department and the transfer 
to the Secretary of the functions, powers, 
and duties, relating to the Coast Guard, of 
the Secretary of the Treasury and of other 
officers and offices of the Department of the 
Treasury, effected by the provisions of para- 
graph (1) of this subsection, the Coast 
Guard, together with the functions, powers, 
and duties relating thereto, shall operate as 
a part of the Navy, subject to the orders of 
the Secretary of the Navy, in time of war 
or when the President shali so direct, as 
provided in section 3 of title 14, United 
States Code. 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say to the gentleman that I have the 
great privilege and responsibility of 
serving on the Committee on Ways and 
Means which has jurisdiction over the 
Treasury Department of our country. 
But the idea that you would keep the 
Coast Guard in the tax-collecting di- 
vision of the Government of the United 
States, whose main function is to pro- 
vide for the revenues; this just does not 
make any sense at all. 

The eighth regional headquarters of 
the Coast Guard are located in my city. 
I know these people personally. I ad- 
mire them. I respect them. I think 
the Coast Guard does a magnificent job, 
but it does not belong in the Treasury 
Department. 

It got in the Treasury Department 
back in the early days of pirates at the 
inception of our country, to protect our 
country and its revenue. During pro- 
hibition it was used as a device to keep 
them from moving illicit spirits into the 
country. Over the years it has served 
with distinction in life savings, in de- 
fense, in the active military. It is a 
great and honorable service. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word and I 
rise in support of the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not going to take 
all my time, but I ask Members to think 
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about this question: How in the world 
can you classify the Coast Guard as 
transportation? This is not transporta- 
tion. Who are they transporting? 
Members of the Coast Guard. It makes 
as much sense to include space because 
the astronauts are being transported. 
Let us get back to the reason why the 
Coast Guard should not be in the bill. 
Who does the Coast Guard serve? The 
Coast Guard serves the maritime. The 
maritime is now out of this bill, and the 
Coast Guard should be out of it. It falls 
in line as a matter of logic. 

As for the Coast Guard, its inclusion 
in such a department would lend undue 
emphasis to what is essentially a 
secondary aspect of its operations. 
True it is that the agency is responsible 
for aids to navigation on domestic 
waters. It also has the responsibility 
for the safety of our expanding boating 
population, but sight must not be lost of 
its manifold international responsi- 
bilities. It is the chief seagoing law en- 
forcement agency of our Government. 
Its activities in this field embrace the 
policing of treaties covering fisheries, 
enforcement of Customs regulations, 
maintenance of loran and other naviga- 
tion aids in a worldwide network, ice- 
breaking from the Arctic to the Ant- 
arctic, operation of international ice 
patrol vessels, and inspection of seagoing 
vessels, both domestic and foreign. 

Only last month, it very capably rep- 
resented the United States in a session 
of the Maritime Safety Committee of 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Con- 
sultative Organization in a meeting 
which substantially upgraded fire safety 
regulations with respect to passenger 
vessels. As a result of its efforts, future 
ocean cruise passengers can expect that 
the chances of another Yarmouth Castle 
tragedy will be greatly minimized. 
While, of course, this is a safety function, 
and thus one which might fit into the 
pattern of the new Department, it is a 
function on an international level, and 
one which seems to have little or no re- 
lation in fact to what are the essentially 
domestic functions of the new agency. 

There is one other function of the 
Coast Guard which is inconsistent with 
the aims of this bill. In time of war it 
is integrated with the Navy and its men 
and ships serve side by side with vessels 
of the Navy throughout the world. At 
this moment, 26 Coast Guard vessels with 
their crews are rendering valiant service 
in Vietnam on coastal patrol. Its ves- 
sels are designed with their wartime 
function in mind and they carry com- 
munications and other equipment com- 
patible with Navy equipment and their 
crews are trained for speedy amalgama- 
tion into appropriate Navy services in 
wartime. The manifold nature of the 
services and missions of the Coast Guard 
in which domestic safety functions are 
but a minor part, constitute a strong ar- 
gument against inclusion of this service 
in what is essentially a domestic trans- 
portation organization. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does not the Coast 
Guard serve all shipping and aviation, 
naval aviation, perform rescue service, 
and all of that? That is with reference 
not only to maritime cargo ships but 
also passenger ships of all kinds? 

Mr. DOWNING. There is no question 
about it. It serves the maritime. You 
put your finger on it. It serves the mari- 
time interests of the Nation, domestic 
and international. But maritime is out 
of the bill now. Therefore, there is no 
reason for the Coast Guard to be in it. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But they are com- 
pletely separate and independent agen- 
cies, and they do an independent job. 
As the gentleman knows, there are 
Coast Guard ships in Vietnam. In time 
of war they have certain other duties. 

Mr. DOWNING. This is not a trans- 
portation service they are performing 
in Vietnam. This is actually Coast 
Guard work, patrol work they are doing. 
Indeed, it is excellent work. But this is 
a wartime activity of the Coast Guard. 
In no way can we think of it as a trans- 
portation field. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentleman 
* the FAA is a form of transporta- 
tion? 

Mr. DOWNING. Yes; the FAA is a 
form of transportation. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ADDABBO. The Coast Guard 
works under the Treasury Department 
as a law-enforcing body, and that is why 
it is in the Treasury? 

Mr. DOWNING. That is the reason 
it is in the Treasury. We are not pro- 
viding for law-enforcement officers here. 
The Coast Guard is a law-enforcement 
arm of the Treasury, where it has done 
its work since 1789. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding. I think in fairness 
it must be said that the Coast Guard is 
a self-contained entity. From an ad- 
ministrative point of view, you can put 
it in the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Defense, or anywhere you 
want to, but they are self-contained. 

In all the discussions, those of the dis- 
tinguished majority whip and my friend 
from California, I have not heard a single 
argument as to why it belongs in the 
Department of Transportation. There 
was some sense to it because it is closely 
allied to the maritime, but it also per- 
forms functions for the Department. of 
the Treasury. It is a self-contained out- 
fit that performs functions that cut 
across many departmental lines. The 
main reason for putting it in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation was gone when 
we elected to take out the maritime. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOWNING. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The reason is that 
it has a very important safety function, 
and the safety function in this bill is a 
very important function. We believe 
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that because of its excellence as a safety 
organization, inspecting ships and all 
that sort of thing, including rescue oper- 
ations, that it can teach some of those 
principles to some of the other safety 
groups that are in the bill. The Com- 
mandant testified that it would be of 
help to him in international conferences 
to be part of this national transportation 
department. 

Mr. DOWNING. I daresay he was 
saying that that would be so if the mari- 
time were included, because that is the 
field he serves, the maritime. I think if 
you think about it, you will come to the 
conclusion that the Coast Guard should 
not be in the Department; it should re- 
main in the Department of the Treasury 
where it has performed so well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. I advise my colleagues that I do 
not intend to take the full 5 minutes. 

First, I certainly do not challenge the 
motives of my colleague from North 
Carolina, for I have worked with him 
for many years on Coast Guard matters. 
I have served on the Coast Guard Board 
of Visitors with him, and I have nothing 
but the greatest admiration for his de- 
votion to the Coast Guard. 

However, as a Reserve Coast Guard 
officer myself, one who has served 4 years 
with this service during World War II, 
and currently a Reserve officer, I could 
not help but anticipate that this ques- 
tion might arise, and I have tried with 
diligence to determine precisely what the 
Coast Guard felt was in their own best 
interests. 

The official position that the Coast 
Guard has taken is that they prefer to 
be transferred to the Department of 
Transportation. 

I have made efforts to try to get be- 
hind the official position and see if some- 
where there were other reasons why the 
Coast Guard should not be transferred. 
My only concern has been to determine 
what is in the best interests of the Coast 
Guard. I must advise my colleagues 
that from my diligent inquiries over a 
period of weeks and months, I have not 
been able to determine that the Coast 
Guard finds any advantage in not being 
transferred to the Department of Trans- 
portation. So it is for that purpose that 
I must oppose the amendment offered by 
my colleague from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I yield to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, let me 
say in deference to all the people who 
feel that they must go along with this, 
I happen to know the feeling of the 
Coast Guard officials before this bill 
came up: The official and unofficial po- 
sition of the Coast Guard was, as long as 
they believed the Maritime Administra- 
tion was going to stay in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, that they would 
go along. They cannot say now they 
want to come out, but I do know, and I 
believe in my honest judgment, they do 
want to come out now that the Maritime 
Administration is out. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I must differ 
with my colleague. I do not believe that 
is the case. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment and 
I move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I will not take the full 
5 minutes, but I will take only a minute 
to say that there was absolutely no testi- 
mony before our committee from anyone 
that this was not a desirable move to 
transfer the Coast Guard to the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. In fact, the 
Coast Guard took the position that it was 
to its own best interests, and it would be 
an advantage for it to be in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation. 

I see no substance to the argument that 
the Maritime Administration is not to 
be in the Department of Transportation, 
so the Coast Guard should not be. They 
are not together now. Presently the 
Maritime Administration is in the De- 
partment of Commerce, so I believe, if 
there was logic to the position of those 
who are advancing this motion, they 
would say the Coast Guard should be 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Of course, the ultimate attempt will be 
to have the Maritime Administration be 
independent. So I believe really their 
ultimate goal should be to make the Coast 
Guard independent and not have it in 
the Department of the Treasury or De- 
partment of Transportation or Depart- 
ment of Commerce. But I believe, to 
carry this to its logical and extreme 
position, this shows how silly the argu- 
ment is in the first place. There is no 
real reason to oppose the transfer of 
the Coast Guard to the Department of 
Transportation where certainly they 
have a lot more relevance than they ever 
had in the Department of the Treasury. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, the 
gentleman stated that no one testified 
before the committee on behalf of taking 
it out. Who were the witnesses before 
your committee who urged taking out 
the Martime Administration? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. The gentleman 
raises a point, which I would really not 
care to go into in great depth. 

Mr. LENNON. I believe we are en- 
titled to know, since the gentleman is 
drawing that comparison. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. The argument 
was made but not very forcibly. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment. I want to say that the 
Coast Guard has compiled a splendid 
record under the Treasury Department. 
I can see no reason now for transferring 
this organization to a Department of 
Transportation. Let the Coast Guard 
remain where it is and where it can 
continue the splendid record of service 
it has given this Nation for so many 
years. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. LENNON]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Lennon) there 
were—ayes 73, noes 107. 

So the amendments were rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HENDERSON 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HENDERSON: 
On page 28, strike out lines 17 through 24, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(b) (1) Notwithstanding any provision of 
this Act or other law, a member of the Coast 
Guard on active duty may be appointed, de- 
tailed, or assigned to any position in the De- 
partment other than Secretary, Under Secre- 
tary, and Assistant Secretary for Administra- 
tion. 

“(2) Subject to the civil service laws, the 
Classification Act of 1949, and the Dual Com- 
pensation Act of 1964, a retired member of 
the Coast Guard may be appointed to any 
Position in the Department.” 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I wish to say that 
this is a perfecting amendment. We 
have worked very closely with the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. HENDER- 
son] and his staff. 

We have accepted several amend- 
ments that are in the bill. This is an 
amendment which came up later. It has 
to do with clearing up some ambiguity 
on dual compensation. 

We are very happy to accept the 
gentleman’s amendment, and we thank 
him for his cooperation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. 
gentleman. 

I have discussed this with the minor- 
ity, and I understand it will be accept- 
able to that side. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am happy to 
yield to my colleague from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment to remove the Coast Guard 
from this bill. For 2 weeks I have ob- 
served the charts in the Speaker's lobby 
showing the different agencies and De- 
partments to be placed under the De- 
partment of Transportation. 

After serious consideration, I cannot 
by any stretch of the imagination, find 
it appropriate that any branch of our 
Armed Services, which admittedly the 
Coast Guard is, should be under control 
or administration of a Department that 
is supervising freight trains, the truck- 
ing industry, commercial airlines and 
natural gas lines. 

To me, Mr. Chairman, if the Coast 
Guard is to be placed under this Depart- 
ment, then I respectfully submit that 
the Navy should also be under the De- 
partment of Transportation, for one is 
as justified as the other. 


I thank the 
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The Coast Guard has a glorious history 
both in time of peace and war. It is 
definitely, beyond a question, a part 
of our Armed Services. I could under- 
stand if an effort were made to place 
the Coast Guard under the Department 
of Defense, but I cannot concur in plac- 
ing this vital part of our national defense, 
both in time of peace and war, under this 
new Cabinet post. 

I, therefore, enthusiastically support 
the amendment to delete the Coast 
Guard from the provisions of this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the last word. 

I take this time and interject myself 
into this debate—a little bit surprising 
to me—because I will be offering a mo- 
tion to recommit. It will contain the 
Erlenborn amendment, which has to do 
with aircraft safety. 

This is an issue with which I have been 
concerned for many, many years. I re- 
member, in World War II, when I was a 
member of the aircraft safety board of 
the Atlantic Fleet Naval Air Force, the 
bitter fight conducted then to keep air- 
craft safety apart from administration. 

There was quite a bit of fight in trying 
to establish first of all the necessity of 
separating aircraft safety from adminis- 
tration, and then, after having accom- 
plished this, keeping the two functions 
separate. This is a very important point 
because as you tie in safety with ordinary 
administration we found that those in- 
volved in aircraft accidents were not so 
free in explaining what had happened. 
However, if you separate the discipline, 
as it were, from the responsibility of in- 
vestigating accidents, we found that we 
could get to the bottom of these matters 
with a great deal more accurate results. 
So I have followed this legislation with 
this in mind. This happens to be an in- 
stance where if this motion to recommit 
with instructions carries I will vote for 
the bill. On the other hand, I think the 
issue of aircraft safety is so important 
that if this does not carry I would vote 
against the bill. 

Finally let me say this: Everyone in- 
volved in aircraft safety, all of the avia- 
tion people, have supported this kind of 
an amendment for preserving the in- 
dependence of safety investigation. I 
think it behooves the House to follow the 
recommendations of those who are en- 
gaged in this area, and are knowledge- 
able. Certainly with the great interest 
that this Nation, that all of us, have in 
aircraft safety, this should be done. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. The 
problem is that aircraft travel in our 
country is increasing at a rapid pace, and 
the FAA, which will move into the new 
Department of Transportation under the 
Federal Aviation Agency, is going to have 
to meet this problem head on in the 
months and years ahead by making reg- 
ulations for safety that are going to be 
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so important in maintaining the excel- 
lent air safety record which we have 
enjoyed since 1958. The accident in- 
vestigation body, if I understand your 
motion correctly, will be located in a 
separate safety board. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. So 
it can in effect, when it speaks to acci- 
dents in the airfield, be critical of the 
Federal Aviation Agency with a free 
hand. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is exactly the 
point. You do not want to have the 
goat watching the cabbage patch. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Price, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 15963) to establish a Department 
of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 935, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further proceed- 
ings on this bill may be put over until 
tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I 
demand a separate vote on the Garmatz 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote 
demanded on any other amendment? 

If not, the Chair will put them en 
gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will re- 
port the so-called Garmatz amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 4, beginning on line 5, strike out 
“(3) a Federal Maritime Administration, and 
(4)” and insert in lieu thereof and (3)”. 

On page 14, strike out line 1 and all that 
follows down through line 14 on page 15. 
On 15, line 15, strike out “(6)” and 
insert in lieu thereof “(5)”. 

On page 37, line 25, strike out “(82), and 
(89)” and insert in lieu thereof “and (82)”. 

On page 38, strike out lines 3 through 6. 
Redesignate subsections (g) and (h) of sec- 
tion 10 as (f) and (g), respectively. 


Mr. ERLENBORN (interrupting the 
reading of the amendment). Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the amendment be dispensed 
with, and that the amendment be con- 
sidered as read, and printed in the Rec- 
orp at this point. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the amendments. 

The question was taken and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, on that I demand the yeas and nays 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 261, nays 117, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 51, as follows: 


[Roll No. 251] 
YEAS—261 
Abbitt Farnsley Mathias 
Abernethy Feighan Matsunaga 
Adams Findley May 
Addabbo Fino Meeds 
Anderson, Il. Flynt Miller 
Anderson, Fogarty Minish 
Tenn. Foley Minshall 
Andrews, Ford, Gerald R. Mize 
George W Ford, Moeller 
Andrews, William D. Moore 
Glenn Fountain Moorhead 
Andrews, Frelinghuysen Morgan 
N.D Friedel Morse 
Arends Fulton, Pa Morton 
Ashbrook Garmatz Mosher 
Asp: Gettys Multer 
Ayres Giaimo Murphy, N.Y 
Barrett Gibbons Natcher 
Bates Gilbert Nix 
Belcher Gilligan O'Brien 
Gonzalez O'Hara, Mich 
Bennett Goodell Olsen, Mont 
Berry Grabowski Passman 
Betts Gray Patten 
Boggs Green, Oreg Pelly 
Boland Green, Pa Pepper 
Bolton Grider Perkins 
Bow Griffiths Philbin 
Broomfield Gross Pike 
Brown, Clar- Gubser Pirnie 
ence J., Jr. Gurney Poft 
Broyhill, Va. Hagen, Calif. Pool 
Buchanan Haley Powell 
Burke 1 Quie 
Burton, Calif, Halpern Quillen 
Byrne, Pa Hanley Randall 
Byrnes, Wis Hansen, Idaho Reid, III. 
Cahill Harsha Reifel 
Carey Harvey, Ind. Rhodes, Ariz. 
Carter Harvey, Mich. Robison 
Casey Hathaway Rodino 
Cederberg Hawkins Rogers, Fla. 
Celler Helstoski Roncalio 
Chamberlain Henderson Rooney, N.Y 
Chelf Herlong Rooney, Pa. 
Clancy Hicks 
Clausen, Howard Rostenkowski 
Don H. Hull Roudebush 
Clawson,Del Hungate Rumsfeld 
Clevenger Huot Ryan 
Colmer Hutchinson Satterfleld 
Conable Irwin St Germain 
Conte Jennings St. Onge 
Cooley Joelson Saylor 
Corbett Johnson, Pa. Schisler 
Cramer Jones, N.C. Schneebeli 
Karsten Schweiker 
Secrest 
Daddario Keith Selden 
Dague Kelly Shipley 
Daniels King, Utah Shriver 
Davis, Ga. Kornegay Sickles 
Davis, Wis. Kunkel Skubitz 
de la Garza Kupferman Slack 
Delaney Laird Smith, Calif, 
Dent Langen Smith, N.Y. 
Derwinski Latta Smith, Va. 
Devine Leggett Stafford 
Dickinson Lennon Stanton 
in; Lipscomb Stubblefield 
Dole Long, Md. Sullivan 
Donohue Love Sweeney 
rn McCarthy Talcott 
Downing McCulloch Taylor 
Dulski McDade Tenzer 
Duncan, Oreg. McGrath Thompson, N.J. 
Duncan, Tenn, Macdonald Thompson, Tex, 
Dwyer MacGregor Thomson, Wis. 
Edmondson Machen Tuck 
Edwards, Ala, Mackie Tunney 
Edwards, Madden Tupper 
Ellsworth Mailliard Ulman 
Erlenborn Marsh Waggonner 
Fallon Martin, Mass. Waldie 
Farbstein Martin, Nebr. Watkins 


Watson Widnall Wolff 
Uliams Wyatt 
White, Idaho Wilson, Bob 
Whitener Wilson, Younger 
Whitten Charles H, 
NAYS—117 
Albert Hays Pucinski 
Ashley Hechler Purcell 
Bandstra Holifield Race 
Beckworth Holland Redlin 
Bingham Ichord Rees 
Bolling Jacobs Reid, N.Y. 
Brademas Jarman Reuss 
Bray Johnson, Calif. Rhodes, Pa. 
Brock Johnson, Okla. Rivers, Alaska 
Brooks Jonas Roberts 
Brown, Calif. Jones, Ala. Rogers, Tex. 
Broyhill, N.. Jones, Mo. Ronan 
Burleson Kastenmeier Roush 
Cal Kee Roybal 
Callan King, Calif. Scheuer 
Cameron K Schmidhauser 
Clark Kluczynski Sikes 
Cleveland ng, La. Sisk 
Collier McClory Smith, Iowa 
Conyers McDowell Springer 
Craley McFall Staggers 
Culver McVicker Stalbaum 
Dawson Mackay Steed 
Denton Mahon Stephens 
Diggs Matthews Stratton 
Dow Michel Teague, Tex 
Dowdy Mills ‘odd 
Dyal Monagan Trimble 
Everett Morris dall 
Farnum Moss Vanik 
Fascell Nedai Vigorito 
Fraser Nelsen Vivian 
ua O'Hara, Ill Walker, N. Mex 
Gathings Olson, Minn. Watts 
Greigg O'Neal, Ga White, Tex. 
Hamilton Patman Willis 
Hanna Pickle Wright 
Hansen, Iowa Poage Yates 
Hardy Price Young 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—3 
Annunzio Ottinger Resnick 
NOT VOTING—51 
Adair Grover Murray 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga O’Konski 
Baring Halleck O'Neill, Mass. 
Battin Hansen, Wash. Reinecke 
Blatnik Hébert Rivers, S. O. 
Burton, Utah Horton Rogers, Colo. 
Callaway Hosmer Scott 
Cohelan eogh Senner 
Corman King, N.Y Teague, Calif 
Cunningham Krebs Thomas 
Edwards, Calif. Landrum Toll 
Evans, Colo. McEwen Tuten 
Evins, Tenn McMillan Utt 
Fisher Martin, Ala Van Deerlin 
ood Walker, Miss. 
Fulton, Tenn. Morrison Weltner 
Gallagher Murphy, III Zablocki 


So the amendments were agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs. 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr, Resnick against. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Annunzio against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Ottinger against. 

Mr. Reinecke for, with Mr. Cunningham 
against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Burton of Utah 
against. 

Mrs, Mink for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Murphy of Ilinois for, with Mr. 
Weltner against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Murray against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama, 
Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Utt. 
Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 


Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Teague of California, 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Halleck, 

Mr, Cohelan with Mr. Hosmer. 


Mr. Baring with Mr. Grover. 
Mr. Blatnik with Mr. O’Konski, 
Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Walker of Missis- 


sippi. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. 
Callaway. 


Mr. Flood with Mr. King of New York, 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Landrum, 

Mr. Dent with Mrs. Thomas, 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. 
Gallagher. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. 
Senner. 

Mr. Krebs with Mr. Tuten. 


Mr. TRIMBLE and Mr. HANSEN of 
Iowa changed their votes from “yea” to 
“nay.” 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana (Mr. HÉBERT]. If he had been 
present he would have voted “yea.” I 
voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
a live pair with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. If he had 
been present he would have voted “yea.” 
I voted “nay.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
live pair with the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Keocu]. If he had been pres- 
ent he would have voted yea.“ I voted 
“nay.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Curtis moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
15963, to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, with instructions to report the same 
back to the House forthwith, with the fol- 
lowing amendment: 

On page 4, lines 12 through 17, delete sub- 
section “(f)”; 

On page 6, following line 20, insert the 
following new subsection, and reletter the 
subsequent subsections accordingly: 

“(b) There are hereby transferred to and 
vested in the Board all functions, powers, and 
duties of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and of 
the Chairman, members, officers, and offices 
thereof under titles VI and VII of the Federal 
Aviation Act of 1958 (72 Stat. 776, 49 U.S.C. 
1421 et seq.)"; and 

On page 17, lines 1 through 7, delete sub- 
section “(d)” and reletter the subsequent 
subsections accordingly. 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 
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as follows: 


Cederberg 


Brooks 
Brown, Calif. 
Burke 


Burleson 


Burton, Calif. 


Byrne, Pa. 
Cabell 
Callan 
Cameron 
Carey 
Casey 
Celler 
Chelf 
Clark 
Clevenger 
Conyers 
Cooley 
Craley 
Culver 
Daddario 
Daniels 
Davis, Ga. 
Dawson 
de la Garza 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 143, nays 238, not voting 51, 


[Roll No, 252] 
YEAS—143 
Dole Moeller 
Dulski Moore 
Duncan, Tenn. Morse 
Dwyer Morto 
Edwards, Ala. Mosher 
Edwards, La. Nelsen 
Ellsworth 
Erlenborn Pelly 
Findley Pickle 


Ford, Gerald R. Pirnie 
Frelinghuysen Poff 


Fulton, Pa Pool 
Gathings ule 
Goodell Quillen 
Gross Reid, III 
Gubser Reifel 
Gurney Rhodes, Ariz. 
Haley 3 
Hall Rogers, Tex 
Hansen, Idaho Roncalio 
Harsha Roudebush 
Harvey, Ind. Rumsfeld 
Harvey, Mich, Satterfield 
Henderson Saylor 
Hutchinson Schneebeli 
Johnson, Pa. Schweiker 
Jonas Selden 
Kastenmeler Shriver 
Keith Skubitz 
Kunkel Smith, Calif, 
Kupferman Smith, N.Y. 
ere Springer 
n Stafford 
Latta Stanton 
Lipscomb Talcott 
Long, La, Thomson, Wis. 
McClory Todd 
McCulloch Tuck 
McDade Waggonner 
Macdonald Watkins 
MacGregor Watson 
Mailliard Whalley 
Marsh Whitten 
Martin, Mass. WIdnall 
Martin, Nebr, Williams 
Mathias Wilson, Bob 
May Wyatt 
nen e 
all Yo er 
Mize 
NAYS—238 
Diggs Hamilton 
Dingell Hanley 
Donohue Hanna 
Dorn Hansen, Iowa 
Dow Hardy 
Dowdy Hathaway 
Downing Hawkins 
Duncan, Oreg. Hays 
Hechler 
Edmondson Helstoski 
Everett Herlong 
Evins, Tenn. Hicks 
Fallon Holifield 
Farbstein Holland 
Farnsley Howard 
Farnum ‘ull 
Fascell Hungate 
Feighan Huot 
Fino Ichord 
Flynt Irwin 
Fogarty Jacobs 
Foley Jarman 
Ford, Jennings 
will D. Joelson 
Fountain Johnson, Calif, 
Fraser Johnson, Okla. 
Friedel Jones, Ala. 
Fuqua Jones, Mo. 
Garmatz Jones, N.C 
Gettys Karsten 
Giaimo Karth 
Gibbons Kee 
Gilbert Kelly 
Gilligan King, Calif 
nzalez King, Utah 
Grabowski Kirwan 
Gray Kluczynski 
Green, Oreg Kornegay 
Green, Pa. Leggett 
Greigg Lennon 
Grider Long, Md, 
Griffiths Love 
Hagen, Calif. McCarthy 
Halpern McDowell 
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Poage Smith, Iowa 
McGrath Powell Smith, Va, 
McVicker Price Staggers 
Pucinski Stalbaum 
Mackie Purcell Steed 
Madden Race Stephens 
Mahon Randall Stratton 
Matsunaga Redlin Stubblefield 
Matthews Rees Sullivan 
Reid, N.Y. Sweeney 
Miller k Taylor 
Reuss Teague, Tex 
Minish Rhodes, Pa. Tenzer 
Monagan Rivers, Alaska Thompson, N.J. 
Moorhead Roberts Thompson, Tex. 
Morgan Rodino Trimble 
Morris Rogers, Fla. Tunney 
Moss Ronan Tupper 
Multer Rooney, N.Y. Udall 
M , N.Y. Rooney, n 
Na Vanik 
Nedazi Rostenkowski Vigorito 
Nix Ro Vivian 
O'Brien Roybal Waldie 
O'Hara, Ill. Ryan Walker, N. Mex. 
O'Hara, Mich. St Germain Watts 
Olsen, Mont. St. White, Idaho 
Olson, Scheuer White, Tex 
O'Neal, Ga. Schisler Whitener 
Ottinger Schmidhauser Willis 
tman t Wilson, 
Patten Shipley Charles H 
Pepper es 
Perkins Sikes Wright 
Philbin Sisk Yates 
Pike Slack Young 
NOT VOTING—51 
Adair Hagan, Ga. Murray 
Ashmore Halleck O’Konski 
Baring Hansen, Wash. O'Neill, Mass. 
Battin Hébert Reinecke 
Blatnik Horton Rivers, S. C 
Burton, Utah Hosmer Rogers, Colo. 
Callaway K Scott 
Cohelan King, N.Y. Senner 
bs Teague, Calif 
Landrum omas 
Edwards, Calif. McEwen Toll 
Evans, Colo. McMillan Tuten 
Fisher Machen tt 
Flood Martin, Ala. Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Tenn. Mink Walker, Miss. 
Gallagher Morrison Weltner 
Grover Murphy, UI. Zablocki 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Weltner against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Morrison against, 

Mr. Ashmore for, with Mr. Fulton of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Battin for, with Mr. Horton against. 

Mr. Teague of California for, with Mr. 
Grover against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Keogh 


“ie, Surta 
Mr. n of Utah for, with Mr. ONeill of 
Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Utt for, with Mr. Machen against. 

Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. Gallagher 
against. 

Mr. Murray for, with Mr. Murphy of Mi- 
nois against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Adair. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Cunningham. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama. 

Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Edwards of California with Mr. Krebs. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Senner. 
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Mr. Rogers óf Colorado with Mr. Evans 
of Colorado. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Fisher. 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennesee changed 
his vote from “nay” to yea.“ 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 336, nays 42, not voting 54, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 253] 
YEAS—336 
Adams Devine Huot 
Addabbo Dickinson Ichord 
Albert Diggs Irwin 
Anderson, III. Dingell Jacobs 
Dole Jarman 
Tenn. Donohue Jennings 
Andrews, Dorn Joelson 
N. Dak. Dow Johnson, Calif. 
Annunzio Dowdy Johnson, Okla, 
Arends Downing Johnson, Pa 
Ashbrook Jonas 
Ashley Duncan, Oreg. Jones, Ala. 
Aspinall Duncan, Jones, Mo. 
Dwyer Jones, N.C, 
Bandstra Dyal Karsten 
Barrett Edmondson Karth 
Bates Edwards, Kastenmeier 
Beckworth Elisworth Kee 
Belcher Erlenborn Keith 
Bell Everett Kelly 
Bennett Evins, Tenn. King, Calif. 
tts Fallon rwan 
Bingham Farbstein Kluczynski 
Farnsley Kornegay 
Boland Farnum Kunkel 
Bolling Fascell Kupferman 
Bolton Feighan Latta 
Bow Findley Leggett 
Brademas Fino Lennon 
Brock Fogarty Lipscomb 
Brooks Foley Long, Md 
Broomfield Ford, Gerald R, Love 
Brown, Calif. Ford, McCarthy 
Brown, Clar- William D. McClory 
ence J., Jr. Fountain icCulloch 
Broyhill, N.C. Fraser McDade 
Broyhill, Va Frelinghuysen McDowell 
Burke edel Fall 
Burton, Calif. Fulton, Pa McGrath 
Byrne, Pa. Puqua McVicker 
Byrnes, W. Garmatz Macdonald 
Cabell Gathings MacGregor 
Cahill Gettys Mackay 
Callan Giaimo Mackie 
Carey Gibbons Madden 
Carter Gilbert 
Casey Gilligan Mailliard 
Cederberg Gonzalez Martin, Nebr. 
Celler Goodell Mathias 
Chamberlain Grabowski Matsunaga 
elf Matthews 
Clancy Green, Oreg, 
Clark Green, Pa Meeds 
Clausen, Greigg Michel 
Don H. u Miller 
Clawson, Del Hagen, Calif. Mills 
Cleveland Haley Minish 
Clevenger Halpern Mize 
Collier Hamilton Moeller 
Colmer Hanley Monagan 
Conable Hanna re 
Conte Hansen, Idaho Moorhead 
Conyers Hansen, Iowa 
Cooley Hardy Morris 
Corbett Harsha Morse 
Craley Harvey, Ind Morton 
Cramer Harvey, Mich. Mosher 
Culver Hathaway Moss 
Curtin Hawkins Multer 
Daddario Hechler Murphy, N.Y. 
Dague Natcher 
Daniels Henderson Nedzi 
Davis, Ga Herlong Nix 
Davis, Wis. Hicks O'Brien 
Dawson Holifield O'Hara, Ill 
de la Garza Holland O'Hara, Mich. 
Delaney Howard Olsen, Mont. 
Dent Hull Olson, Minn. 
Denton Hungate Ottinger 


Patman Rosenthal Sweeney 
Patten Rostenkowski Talcott 
Pelly Roudebush Taylor 
Pnn Thom N.J, 
Perkins Roybal pson, 
Philbin Rumsfeld ‘Thompson, Tex 
Pickle Ryan Todd 
Pike St Germain Trimble 
Pirnie St. Onge Tunney 
Poage Scheuer Tupper 
Poff Schisler Udall 
Pool Schmidhauser Ullman 
Powell Schneebeli Vanik 
Price Schweiker Vigorito 
Pucinski Vivian 
Purcell Selden Waldie 
Quie Shipley Walker, N. Mex. 
Quillen Shriver Watkins 
Race Sickles Watts 
Redlin Sikes Whalley 
Sisk White, Idaho 
Reid, III Skubitz White, 
Reid, N.Y. Slack Whitener 
Resnick Smith, Calif. Widnall 
Reuss Smith, Iowa Williams 
Rhodes, Ariz. Smith, N.Y. Willis 
Rhodes, Pa. Smith, Va. Wilson, 
Rivers, Alaska Springer Charles H 
Stafford Wolff 
Robison Staggers Wright 
Rodino Stalbaum tt 
Rogers, Fla. Stanton Wydler 
nan Stratton Yates 
N. . Stubblefield Young 
Rooney, Pa. Sullivan Younger 
NAYS—42 
Abbitt Grider Randall 
Abernethy Griffiths Reifel 
Andrews, Gross Rogers, Tex. 
George W. Gurney Roncalio 
Andrews, Hall Satterfield 
Glenn Hutchinson Saylor 
Berry King, Utah 8 
Bray Laird Stephens 
Buchanan Langen Teague, Tex. 
Burleson Long, La Thomson, Wis. 
Cameron M: ick 
Curtis Waggonner 
Derwinski Nelsen Watson 
Edwards, Ala. O'Neal, Ga. Whitten 
Flynt assman 
NOT VOTING—54 
Adair Halleck u 
Ashmore Hansen, Wash, O’Konski 
Baring Hays O'Neill, Mass. 
Battin Hébert Reinecke 
Blatnik Horton Rivers, S.C. 
Burton, Utah Hosmer Rogers, Colo 
Callaway Keogh Scott 
King, N.Y. Senner 
Corman Krebs Teague, Calif. 
Cunningham Landrum Thomas 
Edwards, Calif. McEwen Toll 
Evans, Colo. McMillan Tuten 
Fisher Machen Utt 
Flood Martin, Ala. Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Tenn. Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss 
Gallagher ari Weltner 
‘orrison Wilson, Bob 
Hagan, Ga. Murphy, II 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
Pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Baring against. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Scott against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr. Teague of Cali- 
fornia against. 

Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Morrison for, with Mr. Burton of Utah 
against. 

Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr. Battin 
against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Hébert 


t. 
Mr. Weltner for, with Mr. Ashmore against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Flood with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Adair. 
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Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Mar- 
tin of Alabama. 

Mr. er with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. OKonskl. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Walker of Mississippi. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr. Toll with Mrs. Mink. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Edwards 
of California, 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Krebs. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Machen. 

Mr. Hays with Mrs. Thomas. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. Senner. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have until mid- 
night tonight to file a conference report 
on H.R. 8989, a bill to promote health 
and safety in metal and nonmetallic 
mineral industries, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


COORDINATED NATIONAL SAFETY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. STAGGERS submitted a confer- 
ence report and statement on the bill (S. 
3005) to provide for a coordinated na- 
tional safety program and establishment 
of safety standards for motor vehicles in 
interstate commerce to reduce accidents 
involving motor vehicles and to reduce 
deaths and injuries occurring in such 
accidents. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY 
PROGRAM 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the House 
conferees on the bill S. 3052 may have 
until midnight tonight to file a report. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, on August 
26, it was necessary for me to be in my 
district and I was unable to attend the 
session. 

Had I been present on rollcalls No. 244 
and No, 245, the conference reports on S. 
3688, to expand the purchasing author- 
ity of the Federal National Mortgage 
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Association, and S. 3700, the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 Amend- 
ments, I would have voted “yea” on both. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the rollcall just past, rollcall No. 253, I 
was called off the floor and missed the 
vote. Had I been present, I would have 
voted “nay.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman's 
statement will be carried in the Recorp. 


ANDREW JACKSON WAS BORN IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

The was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Andrew 
Jackson was born in South Carolina. 
There was no question in Andrew Jack- 
son’s mind about his birthplace. He al- 
ways referred to South Carolina as his 
native State. And under the portrait of 
Jackson in the Hall of the South Caro- 
lina House of Representatives is the 
quote: 

I was born in South Carolina. 


I am today submitting additional evi- 
dence for the Recorp and for my distin- 
guished, beloved, and able friend from 
North Carolina, the Honorable Sam Ervin 
and my friend, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jonas]. 

I was disturbed to see a UPI story 
quoting my warm personal friend, Sena- 
tor Sam Ervin, as saying that the letter 
Andrew Jackson wrote to James Hervey 
Witherspoon of Lancaster County, S. C., 
in which Jackson referred to South Caro- 
lina as his native State, was only cam- 
paign propaganda for Jackson’s presi- 
dential campaign. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I was disturbed that 
my friend and colleague, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas], would 
refer in this same story to the South Car- 
olina congressional delegation as per- 
petuating the myth of Jackson's birth 
in South Carolina.” 

It is strange, Mr. Speaker, that my able 
friend, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas] a Republican, would be 
such an authority on that great Demo- 
cratic President, Andrew Jackson, who 
was from South Carolina. The gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Jonas] 
further referring to that illustrious Dem- 
ocratic President of the United States, 
Andrew Jackson, said it would be a mis- 
take for the Postmaster General to give 
Jackson's birth in South Carolina offl- 
cial sanction.” 

Mr, Speaker, as the 200th anniversary 
of President Jackson’s birth will be cele- 
brated on March 15 of next year, I am 
now submitting additional evidence to set 
the record straight concerning Andrew 
Jackson’s birth in South Carolina. 

Dr. Don Herd, president of Lander Col- 
lege, our former distinguished and able 
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colleague, Judge Robert W. Hemphill, and 
my warm friend, the Honorable John 
May, author, noted historian and a 
statesman and others have heretofore 
provided irrefutable evidence of Jack- 
son’s birth in South Carolina, 

The Georgetown, S.C., newspaper, 
Winyaw Intelligencer, on April 24, 1819, 
carried an account of President Monroe’s 
visit to South Carolina where he was a 
guest at a banquet given by the Honor- 
able Benjamin Huger, of South Carolina, 
who served in the 6th, 7th, and 14th Con- 
gresses as a Representative from South 
Carolina. President Monroe’s official 
party included John C. Calhoun, Secre- 
tary of War, and Maj. Gen. Thomas 
Pinckney of South Carolina. At the 
banquet, held at Huger's plantation, 
Prospect Hill, a total of 22 toasts were 
proposed, and “doubtless drunk.” The 
13th toast was proposed to Major Gen- 
eral Jackson: 


A son of South Carolina, and worthy of her. 


Mr. Speaker, this was 10 years before 
Andrew Jackson was sworn in as Presi- 
dent of the United States and 5 years 
before he ran for President the first 
time. 

For the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, a portion 
of the article from the Georgetown, S. C., 
Winyaw Intelligencer, on April 24, 1819 
follows: 

GEORGETOWN, S.C. 


The President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, Lady and family, Mr. Gov- 
erneur, the President's Private Secretary; 
Lieut. Monroe, Col. Condy, the Governor's 
aid (who had been sent to meet the President 
at the boundary of South Carolina), accom- 
panied by a Committee of the citizens of 
All-Saints, reached Prospect Hill, the resi- 
dence of Benjamin Huger, esq., on Waccamaw 
on the morning of Wednesday the 21st inst. 
Having been there received and entertained 
with the attention and respect due to his 
high office and amiable private character, and 
with the usual South Carolina hospitality, 
the President and suite left Waccamaw 
about 11 o'clock on the following day, Thurs- 
day, in Col. Alston’s elegant New York barge, 
which was rowed and steered by a competent 
number of respectable masters of vessels 
(who had volunteered their service) and over 
which proudly waved the star-spangled ban- 
ner. As soon as the barge and boats accom- 
panying it, made their appearance at the 
entrance of Sampit river, a federal salute was 
fired from field pieces, manned by volunteer 
citizens, 

The President landed at the market wharf 
where he was received by the intendant, Rob- 
ert Heriot, esq., the Town Council, the Com- 
mittee appointed by the citizens, and a large 
concourse of the citizens of the town and of 
the adjacent country. A procession was then 
formed, and the whole proceeded on foot to 
the house prepared for the President and 
sulte. On their arrival at which, an appro- 
priate address was delivered by Benjamin 
Huger, esq., Chairman of the Committee, and 
a suitable answer returned by the President. 

The President and suite afterwards partook 
of a dinner at which the intendant presided 
and which was attended by a highly respec- 
table as well as a very large party of citizens. 

After the cloth had been removed, the fol- 
lowing toasts were drunk: 

1. The Federal Constitution—The Ameri- 
cans’ richest inheritance. 

2. The Union—In it there is political 
health, strength and immortality. 

3. The National Legislature—Like the Ro- 
man Senate, firm; like the Areopagus, incor- 
ruptible. 
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4. The Congress of '76—May their succes- 
sors be always worthy of them. 

5. The Judiciary—Independent, may they 
never forget the people made them so. 

6. The Army—More daring than the infant 
Hercules, they have bearded the Lion. 

7. The Militia—The diamond tho’ unpol- 
ished is not the less valuable. 

8. The Nary— Its march is on the moun- 
tain wave, its home upon the deep.” 

9. The Victory at Trenton, the first dawn 
of returning success to our revolutionary 
struggle—May we always cherish the memory 
of those who fought and bled in its achieve- 
ment. 

10. The Memory of Washington—His vir- 
tues like the Sun "effuse one dazzling undi- 
vided light.” 

11. The Memory of Franklin—The accom- 
plished philosopher, statesman, and patriot. 

12, The Living Ex-Presidents—Let the 
memory of the heart be always strong to- 
wards the retired patriots. 

18. Major Gen. Jackson—A Son of South 
Carolina, and worthy of her. 

14. Our Naval Heroes—Their fame like 
their cannon is re-echoed in both hemi- 
spheres. 

15. The Floridas, our late brilliant acquisi- 
tion—we welcome those who inhabit them as 
brethren of the great American family. 

16. The Heads of Departments—‘v-ho from 
the diamond can single out each ray.” 

17. The Patriots of the Revolution—When 
Americans cease to cherish their memory, 
the republic will be no more. 

18. The freedom of election—The best gift 
of the Revolution. 

19. The literary institutions of our coun- 
try. 
"50. The genuine sons of Freedom, through- 
out the World—may success attend their 
exertion. 

21. The Marquis de la Fayette—an early 
and firm friend of our republic. 

22. The American Fair. 

In the afternoon, a brilliant and numerous 
company of ladies from town and country, 
assembled in an adjoining room, tastefully 
ornamented with roses and other flowers, to 
which the President retired from dinner and 
gratified the ladies with his presence. About 
10 he withdrew, and the ladies highly pleased 
with their distinguished guest, closed the 
evening in dancing. 

On yesterday, the President, Secretary of 
War, Intendant, &c, embarked in boats pro- 
vided by the Committee, to view and examine 
Winyaw Bay, the entrance into our port, 
and the adjoining shores and waters, and re- 
turned to a late dinner. We understand our 
distinguished guest leaves Georgetown this 
morning and will be accompanied by the 
Committee as far as South-Santee, (which 
divides Georgetown and Charleston Dis- 
tricts). From thence the President proceeds 
to Eldorado, on a visit to Major General 
Thomas Pinckney, which will leave him time 
sufficient to reach Charleston on the morning 
of Monday. We are happy to add, that he 
appears in good health and spirits, and to be 
rather benefited than otherwise by his jour- 
ney. We sincerely wish him a continuation 
of the blessings in the long route he is about 
to take and a happy return to the seat of 
government and his family... . 


Mr. Speaker, as further evidence and 
proof of Andrew Jackson's birth in South 
Carolina, I quote excerpts from the Ter- 
ritoral Papers of the United States, vol- 
ume 22, “The Territory of Florida,” 1821- 
24 compiled and edited by Clarence Ed- 
win Carter and published by the Na- 
tional Archives in 1934, on page 355, list- 
ing the register of public officials of east 
Florida. Andrew Jackson, then Governor 
of the Floridas is listed as having been 
born in South Carolina and last from 
Tennessee. In remarks, mention was 
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made of the report of Jackson’s resig- 
nation, but nothing officially was then 
known about such resignation. Mr. 
Speaker, bear in mind that this was in 
1822, 2 years before Jackson ran for 
President. 

Mr. Speaker, as still further evidence 
of Jackson’s birth in South Carolina, I 
refer you to President Jackson's Proc- 
lamation to South Carolina“ on Decem- 
ber 10, 1832, after South Carolina had 
declared the Federal Tariff Act null and 
void, thus precipitating the nullification 
crisis. In this proclamation to South 
Carolina, President Jackson said: 

Fellow citizens of my native State: Let me 
not only admonish you, as first magistrate 
of our common country * * *. 


Mr. Speaker, I further refer you to the 
biography of Andrew Jackson, written by 
Philo A. Goodwin, Esq. and which was 
copyrighted in 1833. In this biography, 
Mr. Goodwin, on page 2, says and I quote: 

Andrew Jackson was born at Waxaw, dis- 
trict of Marion, in the State of South Caro- 
lina, on the 15th of March, 1767. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Goodwin’s biography 
was written while Jackson was serving 
as President of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, I refer also to an article 
from the Tampa Tribune, of Tampa, 
Fla., which was written by the noted 
historical writer, Baynard Kendrick, in 
which Mr. Kendrick refers to Andrew 
Jackson's birthplace in the frontier set- 
tlement of Waxhaw, Lancaster County, 
S 

Mr. Kendrick, speaking of Andrew 
Jackson in this article, stated that the 
territorial Governor of Florida had never 
visited a section of the town of Cowford 
on the north bank of the St. Johns River 
in Florida at the time it was given its 
name of Jacksonville in honor of Jack- 
son. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, in the Biographi- 
cal Directory of the American Congress, 
1774-1961,” published by the Govern- 
ment Printing Office in 1961, it states 
that Andrew Jackson “himself stated 
that he had been told that it—his birth- 
place—was in the Waxhaw settlement in 
South Carolina.” 

Mr. Speaker, in Andrew Jackson's last 
will and testament, June 7, 1843, he re- 
ferred to South Carolina as “my native 
State.” 

Mr. Speaker, I urge my distinguished 
and beloved friends from the great Tar- 
heel State to become familiar with these 
facts I am presenting today. I particu- 
larly urge my good Republican col- 
league, the gentleman from North Car- 
olina [Mr. Jonas], to become more famil- 
iar with the principles and ideals of the 
great Democratic Party and especially its 
great founders and leaders, Thomas Jef- 
ferson and Andrew Jackson. 


FOR AN HONEST PICTURE OF 
ITALIAN-AMERICANS 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a press release. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr, FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of a minority group myself, I 
am particularly sensitive to aspersions 
that are cast upon other minority groups, 
whatever they may be. 

That is why I was shocked and 
offended to watch the so-called docu- 
mentary on organized crime in the 
United States presented by the National 
Broadcasting Co. last Thursday evening. 
The program was a libel upon Italian- 
Americans, one of the Nation’s finest, 
most law-abiding minority groups, one 
that has helped in substantial measure 
to enrich American life. 

NBC, in short-sighted and narrow- 
minded fashion, presented a tiny facet 
of the Italian-American community, a 
facet, I might add, that has its counter- 
part in one form or another in every 
ethnic group in the United States. To 
compound the insult, NBC made exten- 
sive use of the man who has made a 
career out of being a stool pigeon, Joe 
Valachi, one of the more unsavory figures 
to appear on the scene in some time. I 
believe NBC owes an apology to the 
Italian-American community. I believe 
that it has a responsibility for putting 
group behavior in perspective—and seen 
in perspective the Nation has benefited 
mightily from the contributions of the 
Italian-American community. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert into the RECORD 
a press release issued by the Grand 
Council of Columbia Associations, which 
represents 80,000 Italian-Americans in 
the civil service, industry, and cultural 
organizations: 

Press RELEASE 

Lt, Mario Biaggi, New York City’s most 
decorated police officer and president of the 
80,000-member Grand Council of Columbia 
Associations in Civil Service, yesterday asked 
President Johnson to look into the fitness of 
the National Broadcasting Company to hold 
its broadcasting license after the company’s 
presentation Thursday evening of a so-called 
“White Paper on Organized Crime in 
America.” 

Biaggi termed the program a “shocking 
example of public disservice and abuse of 
privilege” because of its concentration on 
persons with Italian names, to the almost 
complete exclusion of other nationalities, 
thus conveying the impression that crime in 
America is the almost exclusive preserve of 
Italo-Americans. The programs, Biaggi told 
the President, not only perpetuated a 
monstrous untruth but shamelessly betrayed 
a sacred trust.” 

The result, declared Biaggi, was a “distorted 
picture which impugned this Nation's 22 
million law-abiding Italo-Americans and 
slandered one of the most industrious seg- 
ments of our population.” 

Citing figures from Federal sources, Biaggi 
said that the view opposite to that portrayed 
by NBC could easily be sustained. “For in- 
stance, there are proportionately fewer Italo- 
Americans in Federal prisons than other 
ethnic groups, and crime rates in areas 
heavily populated by Italo-Americans tend 
to be lower than in other areas.” 

Biaggi also objected to the frequent ap- 
pearance of the notorious Joe Valachi, whom 
he called a discredited witness who starred 
in “useless” Senate hearings, and use of the 
term Cosa Nostra,“ which he called “an un- 
proved entity which exists only in the minds 
of those who would use it for their own 
ends.“ 

Taking exception to the program's un- 
proved insinuations of laxity or corruption 
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on the part of various public officials in 
selected areas, Biaggi said it pointed an ac- 
cusing finger “unsupported by evidence” at 
the “very fabric of government on the local 
level and, indirectly, at the Federal Govern- 
ment.” i 

In conclusion, Biaggi suggested to the 
President that an inquiry “be initiated with 
a view to determining whether the National 
Broadcasting Company has, by its blatantly 
bigoted presentation, forfeited its rights to 
hold a broadcasting license.” 


Mr. BURTON of California. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to commend the 
gentleman from New York and associate 
myself with his remarks. 


Mr. 


THREAT OF DEPRESSION HAS NO 
PLACE IN CONSIDERATION OF 
VIETNAM 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a national magazine carried an 
article under the title “After Vietnam, 
What?” and a subtitle “Will Our 
Economy Tumble if Peace Comes?” 

The article went on to say plans were 
being made to meet the problem. The 
writer had this to say: 

If the United States were suddenly 
plunged into peace, what would happen to 
war-buoyed economy? A staggering $350 mil- 
lion a day now being poured into the Viet- 
nam war would go begging. Hundreds of 
companies geared to war production would 
be disrupted. Thousands of youths now em- 
ployed by the armed forces would be turned 
loose on the streets to hunt for civilian jobs. 


This fear is not new. Quite some years 
ago the head of the agency charged 
with expanding our facilities so as to be 
ready for an all-out war with Russia told 
me as we walked from committee hear- 
ings that if he were in charge of Russia 
and wanted to wreck the economy of the 
United States, he would declare 5 years 
of peace. With all of us praying then as 
we do now for peace, his statement was 
shocking. 

Just think, he said: 

If we were to cancel all war contracts, with 
the resulting closed factories and unemploy- 
ment; if we were to call our men in the serv- 
ice back home and have them seeking jobs; 
if we quit producing and shipping ma- 
chinery, equipment, and everything else we 
send to our allies through Mutual Security, 
financed by the Export-Import Bank and by 
other means; if civilian industry had to cut 


out its 20 percent of extra production and 
that labor was unemployed; if the farmer 
had no market for the extra 20 percent of his 
production which he has built up to support 
our defense effort, it would wreck our na- 
tional economy. 


With our present national debt, we 
must keep national income high for we 
cannot handle our debt any other way. 

That man was just as patriotic and 
just as much for peace as you and I; but 
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the more I analyzed his statement, the 
more frightening it became. It did 
appear that if we tried to slow down the 
then Government programs, we could 
have an economic crackup; and yet I 
could not bring myself to acknowledge 
even to myself that it took a war, or prep- 
aration for war, to maintain our mate- 
rial prosperity. 

Yet, as I thought further, we had been 
producing about 15 to 20 percent more 
to meet the needs of national defense; 
there had been, as now, a sale for prac- 
tically anything industry produced. 
my friend pointed out, then as now, most 
labor, turning out that production, had 
been accustomed to a full workweek, 
with much overtime; and farmers were 
then producing 20 percent more than our 
normal markets required. They had 
been accustomed to selling almost any- 
thing they could grow. 

I could see that the American people 
had for years enjoyed material prosperity 
to a greater extent than any people ever 
before in this or any other nation. We 
had more cars, more clothes, more and 
better food, more radios, television sets, 
more electrical equipment, more of every- 
thing that people need or want than any 
other nation. 

With all of us sincerely for peace, I felt 
it simply could not be that it takes a 
war, or preparation for war, to continue 
such prosperity. I was certain in my 
own mind that there must be some other 
answer. 

After thinking the matter through, it 
dawned on me that it is not war or prep- 
aration for war, as such, which was the 
basis for our material prosperity; but it 
was the 15- or 20-percent extra effort our 
people had been putting forth because of 
war, or preparation for war, which had 
resulted in such material prosperity. 
Thus, I could see that if we could have 
peace but continue that extra effort, we 
could maintain our prosperity and be an 
even richer nation. 

In war and preparation for war a 
large part of our extra effort consumes 
our raw materials, which are destroyed as 
shells, worn out as military vehicles, 
planes, equipment, guns, warships, while 
we increase wear and tear on our rail- 
roads and our highways. The extra food 
and fiber are either given to our allies, or 
given to them in money with commodities 
sold to them for the return of our money. 
Our lands are used to a greater extent, 
our timber and natural resources are 
further depleted. 

Where the extra effort due to war or 
preparation for war is the basis for our 
material prosperity, we end up a poorer 
country, for our real wealth decreases. 
However, if only we had peace so we could 
put forth that extra effort—not in needed 
defense expenditures which use up our 
raw materials, but in work that will im- 
prove our basic resources, in reforesting 
our lands, harnessing our streams for 
electricity, reclaiming our lands through 
soil conservation, building the highways 
and the schools we need, and in those 
things that develop and restore our eoun- 
try—we would end up a richer country. 

Mr. Speaker, the answer to the Wash- 
ington Post article, “After Vietnam, 
What?” is that if we will only bring that 
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war to a successful end we will be equally 
or more prosperous and in the long run 
our country will be a hundred times 
richer if we only put forth the extra 
effort now going to support the war, on 
the things we need at home. 

Mr. Speaker, we must give to our men 
in service what it takes to win. 

Prosperity or the threat of depression 
has no place in the consideration of 
Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I think it appropriate 
here to call to the attention of the House 
and of the country the fact that Mis- 
sissippi and Mississippians led the Amer- 
ican Legion parade on yesterday. This 
front position members of the Legion 
won for themselves, to the credit of 
themselves and to that of our fine State. 
Thus, Mr. Speaker, it has been and will 
continue to be. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to specially 
commend Roland D. Marble, State com- 
mander, and all units, the Delta State 
College Band and the Corinth, Miss., 
High School Band, a wonderful group 
from my own district, a fine city and a 
fine band. I am sure the membership 
joins me in saluting this fine effort. I 
am sure each of you took notice of Miss 
Patsy Puckett, our first alternate Miss 
America following the two Miss Americas 
from Mississippi of a few years ago. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me tell 
you something about our great State of 
Mississippi. 

In the last 30 years Mississippi has 
made the most rapid progress of any 
State in the Nation, though having a 
population of only a little more than 2 
million people. In 1965, 67 new indus- 
tries with 6,210 new jobs moved into 
Mississippi. At the same time, 88 plants 
in the State expanded operations that 
created 6,496 new jobs. The new and ex- 
panding industries invested $286,380,500 
in Mississippi. 

This year’s influx is even greater. In 
the first 6 months of 1966, 56 new indus- 
tries and 71 existing ones announced 
plans for investing $181,913,000 in the 
State. Industrialists estimated that 
9,178 new jobs would be available for 
Mississippians. These and other basic 
indicators of economic progress show 
that Mississippi is on the march at a 
recordbreaking pace during 1966. 

The members of the American Legion 
iron Mississippi set the pattern on yes- 

ay. 


TRIBUTE TO BRIGHAM YOUNG 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, in a recent 
issue of the Dallas Morning News, Dr. 
Max Rafferty pays tribute to Brigham 
Young . University. Its students are 
earnest and serious, sober and hard- 
working. The ern trend toward 
radicalism is absent at this university, 
and this very absence gives the accredi- 
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tation team cause for doubt. Dr. Raf- 
ferty continues to say that he does not 
think the faculty and student body at 
BYU will succumb to the faddish new 
dissent for the sake of conformity. In 
the tradition of their forefathers, they 
will continue to behave according to 
their own disciplined standards of ac- 
ceptability. This is an article that merits 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress, for it perpetrates the hope that 
America will continue to produce an edu- 
cated, stable citizenry. 
[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Aug. 14, 1966] 
BRIGHAM Younc U. PRESSURED To ACCEPT 
New “Sick Look” 


(By Dr. Max Rafferty) 


What happens when the new collegiate 
“sick look” tries to take over a campus dedi- 
cated to religion and morality? 

When the irresistible forces of obscenity, 
treason and atheism now so much a part 
of the academic climate collide head-on with 
the immovable objects of decency, patriotism 
and faith, who wins? 

It looks as though we're going to find out 
in the great state of Utah and in the not-too- 
distant future. 

Recently I spent a few days in Provo, lec- 
turing at Brigham University. I learned a 
lot more from the students, incidentally, 
than they did from me. It's quite a place. 
Towering, snow-topped mountains rise be- 
hind the campus like a backdrop painted by 
the Almighty. Vast vistas of green and rus- 
set and gold merge imperceptibly into the 
shimmering, pastel grandeur which is the 
Beehive State. 

Then there is the university herself. 

Old Brigham, tough, bearded, patriarchal— 
a man with a vision and a dream given to 
only a handful of men in any given cen- 
tury—would have smiled stern approval if he 
could have stood where his statue now broods 
over the panorama stretching out before it 
and haye viewed the laboratories and the 
libraries, the auditorium and art displays, 
the excitement and the excellence which 
have flowered in the wastelands under the 
watering and nurturing of his Chosen 
People. 

The “Y” she is called affectionately by her 
undergraduate thousands, and she is new 
and vital and ultramodern and alive. But the 
Y is in trouble with her peers these days. 
It seems she's being “accredited” by one of 
the nation’s great academic and professional 
associations, and she’s having a hard time 
cutting the mustard under the new rules. 
The visiting accreditation team has some 
grave doubts. 

Sure, BYU has fine professors, but none of 
them happen to be atheists. How are her 
students going to develop that healthy 
skepticism” so much in demand these days if 
none of her instructors are out plugging nude 
orgies and waving “God is dead” placards? 

Hes- students are neat and clean and 
serious. They are sent to the Y to study and 
to learn, most of them by sober, hard-working 
parents who have sacrificed to send them. 
But the accreditation team shakes its collec- 
tive head like a brooding buffalo. Where are 
the demonstrators? The filthy speech move- 
ments? The topless dancers? The free con- 
traceptives? Such lack of student initiative 
shows a distressing apathy toward all the 
things which make a modern university what 
it has recently become. 

Oh, there are a few other shortcomings. 
Faculty salaries aren't quite as splendifer- 
ous as in certain “avant garde” institutions, 
and the student-instructor ratio is a little 
high. On the other hand, the Y's professors 
are not expected to perform such extracur- 
ricular functions as teaching their eager 
charges how to avoid the draft, lie down in 
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front of troop trains and release their in- 
hibitions through the creative ingestion of 
LSD. So the Provo profs are probably a little 
ahead of the game, all things considered. 

But the accrediting experts are not really 
interested in the T's grand buildings, 
bountiful curriculum and high student 
morale. They're looking for radicalism, 
rioting and rutting, and they're not finding 
them at Brigham Young. And by the twisted, 
perverted reasoning of the day, they are dis- 
mayed at the lack of dissipation and deca- 
dence there as contrasted with their own con- 
vulsed campuses. Something's just got to be 
wrong. 

Result: the threat of a “short-term” 
accreditation for one of the great universities 
of the West. 

Obivious intention: to force the Y to 
knuckle under. 

Pressure like this has worked on other 
universities. Somehow I can’t see it working 
at the Y. 

The men and women who crossed a con- 
tinent to create Deseret out of primeval 
desert, and something mighty close to 
paradise out of a rocky and forbidding pur- 
gatory, were never ones to bow humbly to the 
forces which opposed them, Unless I miss my 
guess, neither are their descendents. 

Iam not a Mormon. But if I were I'd be 
proud of my faith and of the university which 
embodies that faith. And I would say to the 
visiting sowers of sickness among my 
youngsters: . 

“At such a price as you would have us pay, 
accreditation be damned?” 


RECENT INCREASE IN CHEESE 
IMPORT QUOTAS 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
a matter of grave concern. This is a 
matter of concern not only in my home 
district. and State, but throughout the 
United States. 

The subject of my remarks is the 
recent increase in cheese import quotas 
and the effect this administration action 
has had, and can have, on this Nation. 

In May, shortly after the U.S. Tariff 
Commission held hearings on this mat- 
ter, I began an extensive study of the 
impact of increased cheese import 
quotas on American agriculture. It 
soon became apparent from the infor- 
mation I obtained that the impact of 
this action by the administration 
touched not only the dairy farmer, but 
that it presented another even more 
serious problem—a potential health 
hazard to the American consumer. 

The Food and Drug Administration, 
which is responsible for the inspection of 
imported food products in the protection 
of the public health, provided me with 
information regarding its inspection ac- 
tivity, which places strong doubts in my 
mind as to whether the public is receiv- 
ing the full measure of protection to 
which it is entitled. : 

The examinations made on foreign 
cheese and dairy products when they 
are offered for entry into the United 
States are, apparently, few and far be- 
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tween. Only 4 percent of all lots offered 
for entry are actually examined, I was 
informed. The examination, Mr. Speak- 
er, is, according to the Food and Drug 
Administration, a visual check for filth, 
contamination or rodent hair. 

I also asked whether any consideration 
is given to the quality control or sani- 
tation standards of the countries of 
origin when these products are offered 
for import. I was told that our Gov- 
ernment has neither the authority nor 
the opportunity to inspect foreign manu- 
facturers. Thus, we have no assurance 
that foreign producers and processors 
have any standards whatsoever—much 
less standards meeting, at least, the min- 
imum requirements of our domestic in- 
dustry. In fact, I am informed by re- 
liable sources that sanitary standards 
and quality control in foreign lands is 
far short of our American manufac- 
turers. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot force foreign 
producers to adopt our dairy sanitation 
and quality standards, but we certainly 
can—and should—refuse entry to such 
products unless reasonable assurance is 
given as to the quality of the product 
and the sanitary precautions used in 
production. 

The economic impact of the recent im- 
port quota increase is now a proven fact. 
For several years, the exodus of the 
farmer from rural America to the city 
was blamed on low prices. Today, it 
would seem, we must look on this exodus 
in a new light. Prices are up; yet, the 
farmer continues to desert his land and 
turn to the factory and shop. 

The reason, Mr. Speaker, should be 
quite apparent. The farmer has lost 
faith. Dairy production continues to 
fall, and we face a food shortage in the 
near future. Even the recent increase in 
milk price support levels has failed to 
restore the faith of the farmer or cut the 
rate of the farm exodus. 

It is too late for promises. It is time 
for action. I call to the attention of my 
colleagues two letters which I sent Mon- 
day, calling for action by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Department of Agriculture in the 
solution of the two problems which I have 
discussed. A single action created these 
two problems and a single action can 
eliminate them. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place these two letters in the RECORD 
and ask that my colleagues consider the 
content of these letters carefully—then 
take action. 

The Honorable JOHN W. GARDNER, 
Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Weljare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: For some time, I have 
been conducting a personal study of the im- 
pact of cheese and dairy imports—and the 
recent increase in quota of such imports—on 
the American dairy industry. In the course 
of this study, however, it became apparent 
to me that there is a related problem of a 
much more serious nature which demands 
immediate attention. 

The problem to which I refer is the impact 


of cheese and dairy imports—and again, their 
increasing volume—on the health and wel- 
fare of the American consumer, 

Dr, James Goddard, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, has been most cooperative in pro- 
viding me with a number of facts, which Iam 
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now calling to your attention. The figures 
which follow are for the year 1965. As you 
know, the volume of cheese and dairy im- 
ports has increased considerably in 1966 (as 
a result of Administration action), but I 
have not been able to determine that the rate 
of inspection of such imports has increased. 

Please consider the following points: 

(1) In 1965, 13,722 lots (Customs invoice 
line entries) of cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts (except butter) were offered for import 
into the U.S. Of this total, only four percent 
of the lots—551 lots—were examined by the 
Food and Drug Administration. Of this 
number, 46 lots were deemed inadmissible. 

(2) During this same period, FDA made 
1,806 examinations of domestic cheese and 
other dairy products, resulting in only twenty 
recommendations for seizure. 

(3) By comparison, the percentage of 
seizure for imported cheese and dairy prod- 
ucts was eight times as great as for domestic 
products. Yet, despite the much higher, in- 
cidence of seizure, FDA only inspected thirty 
percent as many foreign lots as domestically 
produced cheese and dairy products. 

You are aware, Mr. Secretary, that domes- 
tic producers of cheese and other dairy prod- 
ucts are subject to very stringent state and 
federal standards. Tou are aware, also, that 
this government has absolutely no control 
over production standards and quality stand- 
ards in foreign lands. 

Yet, with these facts in mind, we find that 
FDA devotes three times as much effort, re- 
latively, to the inspection of our domestic 
cheese and other dairy products as it does 
to foreign imports, even though production 
of those products is closely supervised in 
the United States, while foreign production 
is a complete mystery to our authorities. 

It would seem to me that the position of 
this government in the matter in question 
is: “Since we do not have the authority or 
opportunity to inspect foreign production 
facilities, we must simply ignore that aspect 
and concentrate on visual inspection of the 
product being offered for import.” 

The economics of this issue, I realize, are 
outside of your sphere of influence, but the 
health and welfare aspects alone would de- 
mand that you take immediate and positive 
action to protect the American consumer 
from the potential dangers of these large 
quantities of inadequately inspected. cheese 
and dairy products. We do not have to 
apologize to foreign producers for demanding 
that they maintain at least the minimum 
quality and sanitation standards required by 
our domestic producers. We cannot force 
foreign producers to adopt those standards, 
but we can, and should refuse entry to such 
products unless reasonable assurance is given 
as to the quality of the product and the 
sanitary precautions used in production. 

The volume of imports, I also realize, is 
outside your sphere of influence. However, 
you can, and should, see thet adequate meas- 
ures are taken to protect,the American con- 
sumer from contaminated or misrepresented 
products from abroad. The fact that. the 
incidence of contamination and seizure for 
other reasons of foreign dairy products is, 
proportionately, eight times greater than in 
domestic products, even though the number 
of inspections is numerically less than one- 
third as great. 

For these reasons, and others which I shall 
be happy to supply if you desire additional 
justification, I would urge that you take 
immediate steps to substantially increase the 
amount of inspection activity on imported 
cheese and other dairy products. The pro- 
tection of the American consumer must not 

be sacrificed for the convenience of this na- 
Bon foreign policy and trade experts. 

similar 


urge that your Department and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture begin an immediate 
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study of production standards in the coun- 
tries currently shipping cheese and other 
dairy products to American ports for import, 
and that steps be taken to restrict such im- 
ports if it is determined that the standards 
of sanitation and quality in production are 
not equal to those of our domestic producers. 

Thanking you for your consideration in 

this matter, Iam, 
Sincerely, 
Joun A. RACE, 
Member of Congress. 
The Honorable ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: As you know, I have 
for some time been studying the impact of 
the recent cheese import quota increase on 
the American dairy industry and on the 
American consumer. While my original con- 
cern was in regard to the economic effect on 
the dairy industry, it soon became apparent 
that there is a second—and even more seri- 
ous—area of consideration. 

I have written to the Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare about the dangers 
posed by these foreign cheese and other dairy 
products to the American consumer. A copy 
of that letter is attached, and I am sure you 
wili find this information quite alarming. 
As you are quite aware, I have been a con- 
sistent opponent of the increased import 
quotas on cheese and have, in fact, intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives a bill 
H.R. 15103—to regulate the import quotas 
on cheese and other dairy products. 

While my concern was originally related 
to the economic aspect of this problem, it 
now appears that we have two distinct and 
equally grave areas of consideration, either 
of which could alone demand your action, 
but both of which, when combined, must 
have your action. 

The effect of these huge amounts of im- 
ported cheese on the American farmer is 
now history. It is well known that the 
farmer has never held a great deal of con- 
fidence for the Department of Agriculture, 
but the increase in cheese quotas has shaken 
even the meager amount of confidence that 
re $ 
Despite the fact that farm prices have 
risen appreciably in the past year, the dairy 
farmer continues to leave the farm at an 
alarming rate—at a rate that threatens to 
soon result in a serious food shortage. 

I have spent a great deal of my time talk- 
ing with the farmer in his own back yard 
and can assure you that the farmer who is 
today abandoning his life’s work is not do- 
ing so because of low prices or because he 
is afraid of hard ‘work. His desertion of the 
farm in directly related to his lack of confi- 
dence in the policies of the Department of 
Agriculture—more specifically, in the incon- 
sistencies of the Department. 

He has lost faith. He feels the Depart- 
ment is not looking out for the welfare of 
the people whom it is supposed to represent, 
The recent price support increases have given 
him some measure of satisfaction, but the 
farmer stil knows full well that the USDA's 
lack of consistency could easily result in a 
complete change of direction at any time. 

My purpose, Mr. Secretary, is most assured- 
ly not to belittle the great department which 
you head. I hope, rather, to convey to you 
the feelings of the people whom I represent 

. for this is, indeed, my job. It is my hope 
that I may assist—not vou in the 
performance of your duties. And, since my 
Congressional District includes ten per cent 
of the dairy farmers of our Nation’s greatest 
dairy state, I feel that the views of these 
people should certainly be of great impor- 
tance to you. 

I speak for these people when I urge you 
to take immediate steps to curb the unrealis- 
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tically high cheese import quotas imposed 
recently and to take other appropriate ac- 
tions to restore the confidence of the farmer 
in the Department of Agriculture and in his 
government. 

The second area of concern to which I 
referred is discussed in some detail in the at- 
“ponen copy of my letter to Secretary Gard- 


1 0 addition to your responsibility to the 
American farmer, you hold a great deal of 
power in regard to the protection of the 
American consumer. The questions which 
I raised several months ago regarding the 
standards and quality of foreign cheese and 
other dairy products have drawn answers 
which leave very serious doubts about the 
advisability of allowing these products to 
be freely marketed on the American retail 
level. 

Quality-wise, the irregularities in foreign 
cheese and dairy products is much greater 
than in domestic items. ‘This is a fact which 
glares out at one, even though it is also ob- 
vious that inspection activity on such im- 
ports is much less concentrated than in the 
domestic industry. 

We know that quality control and sanita- 
tion standards in foreign lands are far less 
stringent than for our domestic producers 
and processors. The Food and Drug Admin- 
istration informs me that we do not have the 
opportunity or the authority to inspect for- 
eign manufacturers of cheese as we do on 


“domestic producers. They also explained: 


“Examination of import cheese must, there- 
fore, be made on an objective basis, but this 
does frequently give us some clue to insani- 
tary conditions if filth is found in the prod- 
uct.” 

This, Mr. Secretary, seems to me to be a 
rather lackadaisical approach to the health 
and welfare of the American consumer. 
Therefore, my second appeal is based on the 
potential health hazard which exists in this 
situation. 

I urge you to consult with Secretary Gard- 
ner and FDA Commissioner James Goddard 
immediately to establish a more positive pol- 
icy regarding these cheese and dairy im- 
ports—a policy aimed at protecting the 
health of the American consumer from any 
potential hazard. “Innocent until proven 
guilty” might be a fine policy for the Amer- 
ican judicial system, but for our public 
health, I hope we still subscribe to the con- 
cept. “Unacceptable until proven absolutely 
safe.” 

Definite action is needed to restore the con- 
fidence of the farmer in his government. 
Definitive action is needed to protect the 
American consumer (more than just a fre- 
quent clue) from health hazards originating 
abroad. 

You and Secretary Gardner have the op- 
portunity and the power to act on both of 


these problems at the same time. I im- 
plore you to do so. 
Sincerely, 
JOHN A. Race, 
Member of Congress. 


HOUSE UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a newspaper 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request. of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, prior to 
the conclusion of the recent House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities hear- 
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ings a feature article apeared in the 
Washington Star on August 25, 1966, by 
James Kilpatrick asking amidst all the 
uproar, charges and countercharges that 
the committee be permitted to exercise 
its will in pursuit of a valid legislative 
purpose. Thé article points up the dif- 
ficult problem which this Congress is 
invariably confronted with when it un- 
dertakes to legislate in the field of in- 
ternal subversion; namely, how can we 
effectively legislate in this area, protect 
legitimate dissent, and otherwise retain 
the constitutional liberties which we 
cherish so highly as Americans. 

During the committee consideration of 
H.R. 12047, I offered amendments that 
were unanimously adopted by the com- 
mittee and which removed all references 
to advising, counseling, urging, and 
other language that might possibly be 
construed as violating the guarantees 
of the first amendment, such as freedom 
of speech and freedom of assembly. The 
bill as amended by the committee now 
applies only to overt acts such as solicit- 
ing and collecting funds, blood, and sup- 
plies for the use of the Vietcong who are 
now killing American youth in Vietnam. 
Is there any among us, regardless of 
whether or not he supports American 
presence in Vietnam who will argue that 
this is legitimate dissent? Is there any 
reason, political or constitutional, why 
such actions should not be the subject 
of legislative prohibition? If there is 
not, then H.R. 12047 should be approved 
without a dissenting vote. 

The above mentioned article is as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug, 25, 
1966] 
ANOMALOUS BYPRODUCTS OF HUAC HEARINGS 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

Some of the hot-eyed apostles of the New 
Left succeeded last week in achieving what 
most Washington observers would have 
thought an impossible task. They actually 
made a few sympathetic friends for the 
House Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties. 

This was one anomalous by-product of a 
tempestuous few days that left the Hill rock- 
ing with anger, shock and disbelief. In the 
course of these events, some profound ques- 
tions of constitutional law were swiftly 
formulated and as abruptly obscured. When 
the dust at last subsided, the shaken House 
committee found itself unexpectedly cast in 
a martyr’s role. Who could have forseen 


such a thing? 

The uproar began on Monday the 15th, 
when one of Washington’s most respected 
District Judges, Howard F. Corcoran, issued 
an unprecedented order. He actually under- 
took to enjoin a committee of the Congress 
from holding hearings on pending legisla- 
tion. Corcoran is a conservative. He was the 
last member of the local judiciary from 
whom such an order could have been antic- 
ipated. The mind fairly boggled. 

Then the House began exploding as if 
someone had dropped a match in a fireworks 
warehouse. South Carolina’s MENDEL RIVERS 
hoarsely demanded the judge’s impeach- 
ment. Speaker JOHN McCormack, his old 
eyes blazing, let it be known that the House 
would maintain the doctrine of separation of 
powers, Rep. Jon Poot of Texas, who was 
presiding» over the affected subcommittee, 
went off like a Polaris missile. For a few 
hours, the legislative and judicial branches 
were fixed on collision course. 
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Monday night a three-judge appellate 
panel hastily undid what Corcoran had done, 
thereby forestalling an historic showdown. 
Before the grave questions of the Corcoran 
order could be sensibly debated or discussed, 
the spotlight swung back to Poor's subcom- 
mittee and the New Leftists’ disgraceful be- 
havior. For the next several days, the Can- 
non Building was swarming with cops and 
Pennsylvania Avenue looked as if the paddy- 
wagon drivers were holding their annual 
convention. These disturbances, in turn, 
created such a distraction that it proved im- 
possible to talk soberly of another great con- 
flict that cries out for rational thought—the 
conflict between free speech and national 
security. 

The contemptuous witnesses, and their 
cocksure lawyers, might have scored some 
impressive points if they had spoken quietly, 
£0 that reasonably minded men could hear 
them. Instead, they shouted so loudly, and 
so abusively, that they destroyed whatever 
effectiveness they might have had. 

“That’s a fink question,” snarled one 23- 
year-old beauty. “I don’t answer fink ques- 
tions.” A fat boy from Berkeley addressed 
the committee chairman as “Joe-Joe.” A 
blond, wispy fellow, asked to raise his hand 
and be sworn, responded instead with a 
Nazi salute. Then this perpetual adolescent 
explained the grounds on which he refused 
to answer a question dealing with a Viet 
Nam committee: 

“I will not answer that question on the 
grounds that it nauseates me and I might 
vomit all over the table.” 

This was high school stuff—worse than 
high school stuff. It was the sort of smarty- 
pants misbehavior one expects from spoiled 
brats at the kindergarten level. And the 
longer the witnesses continued their rude 

, the more deeply they damaged 
their own cause, The U.S. position in Viet 
Nam never looked better than it looked in 
hearing these oddballs denounce it. 

Now, the House Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities doubtless has provoked some 
of the criticism thrown in its direction. 
From time to time, both the House committee 
and its Senate counterpart have engaged in 
fishing expeditions that have wandered away 
from any discernible legislative purpose. 
But a co onal committee — any con- 
gressional committee —is as much an institu- 
tion as a court. It is entitled to decent re- 
spect and civil conduct. And in this case, 
the House committee clearly was engaged in 
legitimate hearings on specific bills assigned 
to its jurisdiction. One pending bill would 
make it a criminal offense to block move- 
ment of U.S. servicemen or materiel to Viet 
Nam; another would prohibit giving financial 
aid to any hostile power with whom the U.S. 
is in armed conflict. 

These are valid legislative purposes; and 
when one recalls the conduct of the young 
Leftists who blocked troop trains in Oak- 
land some months ago, one is inclined to 
urge that the bills be passed. Yet cautious 
voices speak from the American past. The 
inherent danger in such legislation is as old 
as the Sedition Act of 1798; it is as old as 
the conviction of Charles T. Schenck in the 
summer of 1918. In this field of the law, 
prudent men will make haste slowly, drafting 
every line with careful pens, anxious to 
preserve the vital boundary that separates 
treason and dissent. 

The House committee has not yet had a 


-fair opportunity to perform this difficult 


task. Caught between Corcoran’s regrettable 
order and the witnesses’ contumacious be- 
havior, the committee has been sorely tried. 
Yet such is the jealous regard of the House 
for Its own prerogatives that the committee, 


in the end, will gain strength from last 


week's ordeal. 
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CASTRO ADMITS SERIOUS ECO- 
NOMIC CONDITIONS IN CUBA 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to. address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I never thought I would see the 
day when I found myself agreeing on 
any one topic with Fidel Castro. But 
that day has come. 

Last night Castro told his people that 
Cuba was being hampered by ignorant 
and inexperienced administrators. 

Maybe to Castro this is news. It has 
taken him a long time in coming to this 
conclusion, A 

But to Americans this fact is not a 
new one. Cuba has been struggling un- 
der ignorant and inexperiénced admin- 
istrators since the day Fidel Castro took 
over the country and started leading it 
down the path of economic failure. 

No one who knew Cuba as a nation 
with a booming economy in the pre- 
Castro days could surmise anything else. 
Castro has put Cuba on the brink of 
economic disaster and he cannot blame 
anyone but himself for the present state 
of affairs. 

For some reason Castro has now de- 
cided to admit to the serious economic 
conditions which Americans have known 
about for 6 years. Yet it looks like the 
only reason he is doing so is to purge 
himself of the blame. Castro is looking 
down his nose for scapegoats while the 
problem lies at the other end of that 
nose. 

Cuban sugar production, the mainstay 
of the nation’s economy, has faltered 
to the point that the country will be 
hard pressed to satisfy its meager com- 
mitments with other Communist coun- 
tries. 

Meat and vegetables are rationed be- 

yond belief. ‘The flight of Cuban refu- 
gees into the United States is one story 
of despair after another. 
_ When Castro admitted that among 
thousands of agricultural directors there 
is rarely one technician who has gradu- 
ated from a technical institution, he also 
admits the failure of his educational 
system. ; 

By his own admission, many of these 
administrators have the scholastic back- 
ground of second- and third-graders. 
Just how, it might be asked of Castro, 
did this happen? 

It has happened because the Cuban 
freedom is long past. It has happened 
because Fidel Castro—in all his igno- 
rance and inexperience—has taken up 
the shallow banner of communism. It 
has happened because he has converted 
the island into a Communist parasite. 
Communism has taken the best of Cuba 
and left it with only hollow words and 
meaningless promises of better days. 

But there will be no better days until 
Fidel Castro and his Communist stran- 
glehold on Cuba is broken. 
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A PERMANENT UNITED NATIONS 
PEACE FORCE 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, my 
distinguished colleague from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. MoorHeapD] and I have today 
sent Secretary Rusk a letter attacking 
the negative, unimaginative and archaic 
position which the State Department 
has taken in opposition to our bipartisan 
proposal (H. Con. Res. 689 and 690) for 
creation of a permanent United Nations 
World Peace Force. 

Seventy-nine Members of the House 
have now joined in sponsoring these 
concurrent resolutions calling for estab- 
lishment of a permanent U.N. peace- 
keeping force. But the State Depart- 
ment has reported to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs that it considers creation 
of a permanent peacekeeping force pre- 
mature” and “not the most practical 
way at this time to advance U.N. peace- 
keeping capacities.” 

The State Department’s timid and 
tired approach to this peace initiative is 
clearly a backward step from previous 
positions of leadership in the search for 
world peace. I am dismayed by the 
State Department’s negative approach 
in 1966 to a proposal which received 
unanimous support of the 85th Congress 
more than 8 years ago. 

President Eisenhower, in his address 
to the U.N. General Assembly on August 
13, 1958, urged creation of permanent 
peacekeeping machinery in these words: 

I believe this Assembly should take action 
looking toward the creation of a standby 
United Nations Peace Force. Recent events 
clearly demonstrate that this is a matter for 
urgent and positive action. 


Now, more than 8 years later, our 
State Department has stepped back 
from President Eisenhower’s progressive 
stand, choosing instead to adopt a nega- 
tive, unimaginative, and archaic posi- 
tion. 

At a time when the United States 
should be exercising bold leadership in 
the quest for world peace, the Depart- 
ment of State instead rejects outright 
the proposal which seems to offer the 
greatest hope for a permanent solution 
to international conflicts. 

With the heightening of international 
tensions because of the war in Vietnam, 
our Nation should emphasize its sincere 
interest in peace and in strengthening 
the U.N. so that it can share the burdens 
of leadership in crises of this type. The 
Department of State now appears to 
have told the Congress that this is unim- 
portant. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Moorneap] and I disagree 
emphatically with their position. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Record the full text of House Con- 
current Resolution 690: 

H. Con. Res. 690 


Whereas Congress has urged that the 
United Nations should develop permanent 
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organization and procedures to “enable the 
United Nations promptly to employ suitable 
United Nations forces for such purposes as 
observation and patrol in situations that 
threaten international peace and security” 
(H. Con, Res, 373, 85th Congress, 2nd ses- 
sion); and 

Whereas the need for such a force appears 
likely to continue; and 

Whereas a United Nations force, estab- 
lished on a permanent basis, could be an 
important instrument for the maintenance 
of international peace and security: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
reaffirms its support for a permanent United 
Nations peacekeeping force and urges the 
United States delegation to the United Na- 
tions to present a plan to the Twenty-first 
General Assembly for the establishment of 
such a United Nations “World Peace Force” 
on a permanent basis and for rules to govern 
the proper and effective use of such a peace- 
keeping force and provisions to train, equip, 
and finance it. 


House Concurrent Resolution 690 
enables this Congress again to raise its 
voice on the vital issue of peacekeeping 
by reaffirming its support for a perma- 
nent United Nations peacekeeping force 
and urging our Government to exercise 
its leadership role by setting forth con- 
crete proposals to the 21st U.N. General 
Assembly this fall for the establishment 
of a United Nations “World Peace 
Force.” 

I am greatly disappointed and con- 
cerned by the attitude of the Depart- 
ment of State on this resolution. The 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs has transmitted to 
me the comments of the Department of 
State under date of July 21 from the 
Honorable Douglas MacArthur II, As- 
sistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 

I am deeply concerned by the general 
attitude which this report reflects, 
namely that the U.S. Government should 
seek only what is most practical“ at 
any given time rather than proposing 
what it deems to be right and desirable 
in an effort to achieve a higher level of 
consensus and a more effective agree- 
ment in the long run. 

I think it important that this Congress 
be reminded of some of the past history 
on this very issue of creating some kind 
of permanent, ongoing peacekeeping 
machinery at the disposal of the orga- 
nization which is committed in the pre- 
amble to its Charter to saving succeed- 
ing generations from the scourge of 
war.” 

On May 8, 1957, two distinguished 
members of my party in the other body, 
the Honorable Ralph E. Flanders, of 
Vermont, and the Honorable Alexander 
Wiley, of Wisconsin, introduced Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 29. They were 
joined by the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. SparKMAN] and the then Senator 
from New Jersey, Mr. H. Alexander 
Smith. That resolution was unanimous- 
ly adopted by the other body that year. 
Its brief, simple and clear text read as 
follows: 

Whereas a United Nations force could be 
force, created pursuant to resolutions of the 
United Nations General Assembly has made 
a contribution to international peace and 
a step toward the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security; and 
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Whereas the need for a force of this char- 
acter appears likely to continue; and 

Whereas we believe that such a force 
could be useful in other situations now, or 
in the future; and 

Whereas a United Nations force could be 
an important instrument for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security, 
both in the Middle East and in other areas 
of the world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That 

(a) A force similar in character to the 
United Nations Emergency Force should be 
made a continuing agency of the United 
Nations, that it should be expanded and 
given special training in observation, patrol, 
guard duty, and arms inspection, and that 
its arms and equipment be confined to what 
is required for these specific duties; 

(b) Equipment and expenses of the force 
should be provided by the United Nations 
out of its regular budget. 


I think it pertinent, in view of the al- 
most total lack of progress, and even 
retrogression, in the peacekeeping area 
over the 9 long years since 1957, to quote 
a few pertinent excerpts from the intro- 
ductory speeches of these two gentlemen 
at that time. Senator Flanders spoke 
as follows: 


In appearance the United Nations emer- 
gency force was an armed force but it was an 
army with a difference, It was not large 
enough to engage the Egyptian Army, the 
Israeli Army, or the combined invasion 
forces of Great Britain and France. Its in- 
tervention was significantly effective but that 
effectiveness did not arise from its military 
strength, which was indeed feeble. Its effec- 
tiveness lay in being the symbol of a world- 
wide will for a peace based on justice and 
freedom. This was animating the United 
Nations Assembly at the time the force was 
authorized. 

The success to date of this emergency 
force makes it desirable to consider at this 
time whether such a force may not usefully 
be organized as a continuing instrument of 
world opinion. 


Senator Flanders then raised several 
important questions which I regret have 
yet to be answered by our Government, 
He said: 


Any proposal to this end raises numerous 
puzzling questions. Among them are: 
Where shall such a force be based? By what 
means shall its missions be formulated and 
assigned? What are the criteria which 
should determine the wisdom of assigning a 
mission? 

These are some of the difficult questions 
involved, but they need our earnest study 
at this moment in time, since the force is 
in being and its useful possibilities are now 
evident. 


In his introductory speech, Senator 
Wiley spoke as follows: 

Mr. President, I am pleased to join in the 
cosponsorship of the draft concurrent resolu- 
tion looking toward the possible creation of 
a permanent U.N. force. 

* * . > . 

A great many persons have thought out 
loud: “Would it not have been a wonderful 
thing if, too, there had been available at 
the time of the Hungarian rebellion a small 
constabulary-type U.N. force. It might have 
been quickly flown into Budapest on behalf 
of the U.N.. It might have served there as 
a symbol of the conscience of the free world.” 

That historic opportunity has passed. 
But who knows when a similar opportunity 
may arise? Who knows when a U.N; Emer- 
gency Force may be needed again? 
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No one knows, too, what crises the Kremlin 
may hatch tomorrow. 

But we do know that it would be a very 
fine thing if we could at least take the first 
review-type steps toward setting up a small 
internationally recruited police force. 


On that day in 1957, Senator Wiley 
also raised questions about a permanent 
force which, to the best of my knowledge, 
have yet to be answered by our Govern- 
ment. He said: 

What, for example, would be our way of 
making sure that the Kremlin and its satel- 
lites would not attempt to misuse member- 
ship of any of their natonals in such a force? 
What would be the costs of the force and 
who would defray them and how? What 
type of weapons would be used? 

These are but a few of literally dozens of 
other major policy problems, 

Yet I think the very least we can do is to 
set up some means to analyze this question, 
so that we will not be caught napping in the 
event another crisis comes up and a force 
becomes needed. 


Senator Wiley then made an impor- 
tant observation which is particularly 
poignant today as American men bear 
such a heavy and costly burden in the 
situation in Vietnam. He spoke as fol- 
lows: 

In my judgment, the availability of such 
a force could conceivably mean that the 
burden might be relieved somewhat f om 
the United States. 

In other words, instead of always having 
to rely upon United States forces being 
rushed into a trouble zone, it would be a 
fine thing if a small U.N. force were avail- 
able—with the U. N. s full prestige behind it 
because of its very nature. 


And what of public opinion at that 
time? The Gallup poll asked: 

Do you think the U.N. should have its 
own permanent armed forces, including 
troops from the United States, which it could 
use to enforce U.N. decisions—or would that. 
be giving too much power to the U.N.? 


Fifty-three percent said yes; 24 per- 
cent did not know; and only 23 percent 
replied no. The Roper poll asked: 

Would you favor or oppose a permanent 
U.N. Police Force with American troops n 
it? 


Fifty-seven percent were in favor; 
22 percent opposed; and 21 percent did 
not know or said it depends. 

By 1960, President Eisenhower’s bold 
call for a permanent force had been rele- 
gated to a dusty shelf for he spoke only 
of earmarked facilities in his address to 
the 15th United Nations General Assem- 
bly on September 22,1960: 

To regularize the United Nations Emer- 
gency Force potential, I proposed in 1958 
creation of stand-by arrangements for 
United Nations forces. Some progress has 
been made since that time. Much remains 
to be done. 

The Secretary General has now suggested 
that members should maintain a readiness 
to meet possible future requests from the 
United Nations for contributions to such 
forces, All countries represented here 
should respond to this need by earmarking 
national contingents which could take part 
in United Nations forces in case of need. 

The time to do it is now—at this Assembly. 

I assure countries which now receive 
assistance from the United States that we 
favor use of that assistance to help them 
maintain such contingents in the state of 
readiness suggested by the Secretary Gen- 
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eral, To assist. the Secretary General's 
efforts, the United States is prepared to ear- 
mark substantial air and sea transport facil- 
ities on a stand-by basis to help move con- 
tingents requested by the United Nations in 
any future emergency. 


Mr. Speaker, that was 1960 when Pres- 
ident Eisenhower said that the United 
States “is prepared to earmark substan- 
tial air and sea transport facilities on a 
stand-by basis.” While I am quite aware 
that our country has supported the U.N.’s 
various peacekeeping operations in gen- 
erous measure and I take pride in this 
fact, I would ask here today: Has the 
United States earmarked the facilities 
which President Eisenhower in 1960 said 
we were prepared to earmark, and if so 
how has this been done and what are its 
conditions? 

Let me make it very clear that while 
I firmly believe that there is urgent need 
to make a beginning by creating a rela- 
tively small but permanent, individually 
recruited, and United Nations trained 
and uniformed U.N. peacekeeping force, 
I also favor the earmarking of forces and 
equipment by member nations. I believe 
that one of the first tasks of the perma- 
nent U.N. peacekeeping force personnel 
should be the training of earmarked 
contingents to assure uniformity of 
training on procedures in the event that 
these earmarked forces are called to ac- 
tive duty under the United Nations flag. 

Let me also make it perfectly clear 
that what I am proposing is not a vast 
United Nations army that will command 
respect by force of military might, but 
rather a peacekeeping force of a police 
nature, possibly 1,000 to 2,000 individ- 
ually recruited men, carefully trained in 
nonviolent procedures, operating against 
no enemy, using only small arms, and 
these only in self-defense or to carry out 
an assigned mission. This force would 
derive its power from the moral author- 
ity of the United Nations and its peoples 
and from the certain knowledge, based 
upon previous experience, that this force 
would be impartial and fair and just to 
all parties concerned. 

I turn now to a consideration of the 
Department of State’s comments on the 
present resolution, House Concurrent 
Resolution 690. First, I welcome the 
statement in Secretary MacArthur’s let- 
ter of July 21 that, “the Department 
therefore supports the broad purposes of 
these resolutions and regards them as 
constructive.” 

Having said this, however, the Sec- 
retary proceeds to reject the basic prop- 
osition of the resolution, namely that a 
start should now be made in creating 
a permanent United Nations “World 
Peace Force,” 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
full text of Secretary MacArthur’s let- 
ter to the Honorable Thomas E. Morgan 
of July 21 at this point in my remarks: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 21, 1966. 
Hon. THOMAS E. MORGAN, 
Chairman, House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I am pleased to sub- 
mit the following comments by the Depart- 
ment of State on House Concurrent Res- 
olutions 689 and 690, to provide for a 
permanent UN peacekeeping force, in ac- 
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cordance with your request to the Secretary 
of State of June 15, 1966. 

The objectives of these resolutions are in 
harmony with the US position on the need to 
strengthen peacekeeping machinery, as out- 
lined by Ambassador Goldberg in his ad- 
dress to the Special Political Committee of 
the UN General Assembly on November 24, 
a copy of which I attach. These resolu- 
tions are most welcome expressions by Con- 
gress of confidence and support for key 
aims of our UN policy, i.e. to share the 
responsibilities of peacekeeping and to 
strengthen UN peacekeeping machinery. 
The Department therefore supports the 
broad purposes of these resolutions and 
regards them as constructive. 

The idea of a peace force has much appeal. 
However, we believe the specific action pro- 
posed—establishment of a permanent force— 
is not the most practical and appropriate 
way at this time to advance UN peacekeeping 
capacities, Such a move would seem to be 
premature for two reasons. 

First, organization of a permanent force is 
not now the most practical way of insuring 
that.the necessary troops would be available 
for UN peacekeeping. Any initiative looking 
toward a permanent force might divert at- 
tention from earmarking programs and from 
other promising steps, such as strengthening 
the staff of the Secretary General to enable 
it to assist in UN peacekeeping operations. 
There is general agreement that at present 
the so-called flexible call-up system, that is 
earmarking of specially trained and equipped 
units by nations for UN service, is a more 
practical way of assuring manpower. In this 
connection, a worthwhile step could be to 
explore ways of aiding countries that are 
unable to assume the full burdens of training 
and equipping units earmarked for UN serv- 
ice. 

Second, the key peacekeeping problem has 
not been the availability of troops, but dif- 
ferences over rules that should govern the 
initiation and management of peacekeeping 
and ways to insure financing. At this time, 
the UN Special Committee on Peacekeeping 
(Committee of 33) is grappling with these 
problems and making little headway. The 
Department believes that our primary ef- 
fort in the peacekeeping field should be 
aimed at overcoming these difficulties. In 
particular, in concert with likeminded UN 
members we are considering various plans 
for reliable and equitable financing on the 
basis of the widest possible sharing of costs. 
Our primary objective is to keep open possi- 
bilities for peacekeeping even where there 
is less than universal support for an opera- 
tion. 

Meanwhile, on an ad hoc basis, the United 
Nations has effectively fielded about a dozen 
peacekeeping operations—including four cur- 
rently in operation—and the United States 
has been a leading supporter of these opera- 
tions. In addition to contributing a gen- 
erous share of the money costs, the United 
States has at critical stages provided airlift 
and other logistical services to insure the 
success of UN peacekeeping. We will con- 
tinue to do so when appropriate. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that 
from the standpoint of the Administration’s 
program there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely, 
i DouGLAS MACARTHUR II. 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 


The Department states that the estab- 
lishment of a permanent force “is not the 
most practical and appropriate way at 
this time to advance U.N. peacekeeping 
capacities.” It further states, “such a 
moye would seem to be premature for two 
reasons.” 
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The first reason appears to be that “or- 
ganization of a permanent force is not 
now the most practical way of insuring 
that the necessary troops would be avail- 
able for U.N. peacekeeping.” We are 
asked to believe, apparently, that it is 
better not to have a carefully trained and 
organized police force in being to pre- 
sumably deter crimes and to be ready 
instantaneously to apprehend criminals, 
but to wait until the crime has been com- 
mitted and then scurry around to find 
some ad hoc policeman to deal with an 
accomplished fact. 

I respectfully submit that the Depart- 
ment’s argument is wanting in logic. I 
submit that the position taken by the De- 
partment of State in this case runs coun- 
ter to our Goyernment’s long interest in 
the creation of a supranational Euro- 
pean force and even counter to our posi- 
tion regarding the structure and com- 
mand of NATO forces. While granting 
that the NATO forces are in essence ear- 
marked national contingents, they are 
very definitely forces in being, on loca- 
tion, thoroughly trained to work together 
as a result of continuing joint maneuvers 
and war games and under the supreme 
command of NATO headquarters. 

How long are we going to sit back 
and expect the United Nations to fulfill 
an effective peacekeeping role if we are 
unwilling to provide it with the rudi- 
mentary fundamentals of personnel, 
command, training, and equipment, 
which any military man worth his salt 
would demand? 

The Department’s response goes on to 
suggest that “any initiative looking 
toward a permanent force might divert 
attention from earmarking programs.” 
I see no reason why it should do so, and 
I certainly do not believe that mere con- 
jecture that it “might” should stop our 
Government, the most powerful nation 
in the world, and proudly the leader of 
the free world, from proceeding forth- 
with to do all within its power to begin 
the job of creating what must eventually 
be—a permanent United Nations peace- 
keeping force. 

I am in complete agreement with the 
Department’s comments regarding the 
need to strengthen the staff of the Sec- 
retary General, to enable it to assist in 
peacekeeping operations. I am forced 
to ask, however, how much have we 
done, how hard have we tried, how per- 
sistent have we been in these past 10 
years since the creation of the United 
Nations Emergency Force in our efforts 
to do exactly this? 

Secretary MacArthur suggests that “a 
worthwhile step could be to explore ways 
of aiding countries that are unable to 
assume the full burden of training and 
equipping units earmarked for U.N. 
service.” This is 1966 and the Depart- 
ment uses the phrase to explore ways of 
aiding countries” to that they can assist 
United Nations peacekeeping operations. 
I would respectfully refer the Depart- 
ment to my previous quotation from 
President Eisenhower's address to the 
15th General Assembly on September 22, 
1960, when he said: 

I assure countries which now receive as- 
sistance from the United States that we 
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favor use of that assistance to help them 
maintain such contingents in the state of 
readiness suggested by the Secretary General. 


If this was a firm policy position of 
the U.S. Government in 1960, I find it 
a matter of grave concern that the De- 
partment now, almost 6 years later, sug- 
gests that “a worthwhile step could be 
to explore ways of aiding countries that 
are unable to assume the full burden of 
maintaining and equipping units ear- 
marked for U.N. service.” 

The Department’s second reason for 
believing that a permanent U.N. force is 
premature is that “the key peacekeeping 
problem has not been the availability of 
troops, but differences over rules that 
should govern the initiation and manage- 
ment of peacekeeping and ways to in- 
sure financing.” I would respectfully 
point out that the resolution sponsored 
by 78 other Members of the House and I 
urges the United States to present spe- 
cific proposals “for rules to govern the 
proper and effective use of such a peace- 
keeping force and provisions to train, 
equip, and finance it.” We are very much 
aware that the fundamental issue in the 
much-discussed and still unresolved 
peacekeeping crisis at the United Nations 
is not the lack of troops, is not even the 
lack of funds, but is the absence of a 
consensus among the member nations on 
rules to govern future U.N. peacekeeping 
operations. The present crisis is a di- 
rect result of steadily increasing dis- 
agreements over past operations. There 
can be little question but that the future 
role of the United Nations in the peace- 
keeping area demands some reasonable 
consensus on the rules that will govern 
future operations. Once this consensus 
has been achieved, the financial problem 
will begin to recede into the background. 
It might even then be possible, with the 
future agreed upon, to resolve the finan- 
cial problems of the past. 

I would suggest that it should be easier 
to arrive at rules to govern such a per- 
manent, individually recruited force 
made up of a relatively small number of 
nationals from any given member nation 
than to ascertain in advance rules that 
would acceptably govern the use of larger 
earmarked contingents. Once a mem- 
ber nation were agreeable to allowing 
its nationals to apply for positions in the 
United Nations peacekeeping force, it 
would thereafter cease to have a vested 
interest in these nationals because they 
would be United Nations servants dedi- 
cated to the same impartial role as the 
present members of the U.N. Secretariat. 
The concern of the member nations 
would be for the uses to which this force 
would be put and the conditions under 
which it would operate. However, since 
the force at its inception would be small 
in number, posing no threat to anyone, 
it should be more readily possible to agree 
upon regulations governing its future 
use than on the future use of earmarked 
contingents, which in the case of the 
Congo operation reached a level of 
20,000 men. 

The Department points out that: 

The U.N. Special Committee on Peace- 
Keeping (Committee of 33) is grappling 
with these problems and making little 
headway. 
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Since this committee has met only 
three or four times this year, and has at 
the moment scheduled no future meet- 
ing, I have considerable doubts as to the 
amount of grappling which is going on. 
I would agree, from all I know, that it is 
certainly making little headway. 

I am also concerned by the statement 
that the Department is working on these 
difficult problems “in concert with like- 
minded U.N. members.” While it is ob- 
viously pleasant and necessary to work 
with our friends, it strikes me that the 
real need is to work out agreements with 
those who are not now “like-minded 
U.N. members” if there is to be a reso- 
lution of this problem and a future for 
the United Nations. 

I certainly agree with the stated ob- 
jective of “reliable and equitable 
financing on the basis of the widest 
possible sharing of costs” and keep- 
ing open “possibilities for peacekeep- 
ing even where there is less than 
universal support for an operation.” On 
both these counts, I believe that a mod- 
est, permanent U.N. force would, by its 
very nature as an integral part of the 
United Nations operation, lend itself to 
broadly supported financing and to 
prompt usage in times of crisis by an 
overwhelming vote of the General As- 
sembly, or Security Council if no veto 
were cast, despite the absence of uni- 
versal support. 

In recent years, both our Government 
and others have stressed the necessity of 
what Secretary MacArthur calls “the 
so-called flexible callup system.” The 
point is elaborately made that each crisis 
has its own political complexion and that 
it is impossible in advance to know which 
nationals will be acceptable under the 
U.N. flag in a given situation. To my 
way of thinking, this is a specious argu- 
ment when used against the creation of 
@ permanent U.N. force. The whole 
purpose of a permanent U.N. force is to 
blend carefully controlled numbers of 
nationals from the member nations into 
a U. N. trained, U.N. uniformed, and U.N. 
controlled peacekeeping force. The per- 
sonnel would be United Nations servants 
and not beholden to the member nation 
from which they come. Accordingly, 
they would come to a crisis area as im- 
partial U.N. peacekeepers trained in 
police work or officer-of-the-law proce- 
dures and, as such, should be acceptable 
in almost any situation. 

In terms of “insuring that the neces- 
sary troops would be available for U.N. 
peacekeeping,” it should be noted that 
several nations furnishing contingents 
to the United Nations in the past have 
withdrawn their forces when it suited 
their political purpose. This means 
theoretically, at least, that a U.N. peace- 
keeping operation made up of earmarked 
national forces could vanish entirely if 
the contributing nations chose to with- 
draw their forces. At the very least, 
this factor poses a constant and diffi- 
cult problem to those administering any 
U.N. peacekeeping operation dependent 
on furnished forces for limited periods 
of time and with widely divergent train- 
ing backgrounds. 
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No, Mr. Speaker, I cannot accept the 
seeming expediency of the Department 
of State in its rejection of any leadership 
toward the creation of a permanent 
United Nations force in favor of what 
the letter terms “the most practical and 
appropriate” methods of dealing with the 
peacekeeping crisis. Certainly the Mem- 
bers of this body, our fellow Americans 
and the peoples around the world whose 
hopes ride with the United Nations, are 
all too keenly aware of the infinitesimal 
progress which has been made to date 
in assuring the world that the United 
Nations will be ready to perform its 
primary function—the keeping of the 
peace—when the next crisis erupts. 

I realize full well that the United 
States of America cannot of and by it- 
self make United Nations policy nor 
create the permanent peacekeeping ma- 
chinery for which the world cries out. I 
know also, however, that the power and 
persuasion of this Nation looms large in 
the halls of the United Nations and in 
foreign offices around the world. Fo- 
cused on an objective as desirable and 
necessary as peacekeeping machinery 
within the permanent structure of the 
United Nations, our power and our per- 
suasion coupled with the rightness of our 
cause could work the miracle required. 
All I ask and all that House Concurrent 
Resolution 690 asks, is that our Govern- 
ment raise a standard to which the wise 
and the honest can repair by preparing 
and presenting forcefully a plan to the 
21st U.N. General Assembly this fall for 
the establishment of a United Nations 
“World Peace Force” on a permanent 
basis, and for rules to govern the proper 
and effective use of such a peacekeeping 
force and provisions to train, equip, and 
finance it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to note that 
the following of our colleagues have 
joined Mr. Moorneap and myself in in- 
troducing these resolutions: Mr. ADAMS, 
Mr. ASHLEY, Mr. BARRETT, Mr. BINGHAM 
Mr. Brown of California, Mr. Burton of 
Utah, Mr. Byrne, Mr. CAHILL, Mr. CAR- 
TER, Mr. CLARK, Mr. COHELAN, Mr. CONTE, 
Mr. Conyers, Mr. Corman, Mr. CUNNING- 
HAM, Mr. Dappario, Mr. Dent, Mr. 
DINGELL, Mr. Dow, Mr. Epwarps of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. ELLSWORTH, Mr. FARBSTEIN, 
Mr. Fraser, Mr. FRIEDEL, Mr. GILBERT, 
Mrs. GREEN of Oregon, Mr. GREEN of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. GRIDER, Mr. HALPERN, 
Mr. Harvey of Michigan, Mr. HATHAWAY, 
Mr. HECHLER, Mr. HELSTOSKI, Mr. HICKS, 
Mr. Horton, Mr. Irwin, Mr. JOHNSON of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. JoHNson of Okla- 
homa, Mr. Kartu, Mr. KUPFERMAN, Mr. 
LEGGETT, Mr. LONG, Mr. Mackay, Mr. 
MATHIAS, Mr. MATSUNAGA, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. McDowELL, Mr. McVicker, Mr. 
Mms, Mr. Morse, Mr. Mutter, Mr. 
Nix, Mr. OLsxN of Montana, Mr. OLSON 
of Minnesota, Mr. OTTINGER, Mr. PEPPER, 
Mr. Quiz, Mr. Race, Mr. Rew of New 
York, Mr. Resnick, Mr. Russ, Mr. 
Ruopes, Mr. Robo, Mr. Roncatio, Mr. 
Rooney of Pennsylvania, Mr. ROSENTHAL, 
Mr. Roysat, Mr. Rax, Mr. Sr. ONGE, Mr. 
ScHMIDHAUSER, Mr. SICKLES, Mr. SMITH 
of New York, Mr. Sweeney, Mr. TENZER, 
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Mr. Vivian, Mr, WHALLEY, and Mr. 
WOLFF. 


TWELVE-MILE FISHERY ZONE 
NEEDED 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, under date- 
line August 26, from Seoul, Korea, the 
Associated Press sent a news dispatch 
saying: “Koreans confirm fishing plans 
in North Pacific Ocean.” Oh Chung- 
Keun, Director of Korea Fishery Offices, 
indicated his Government wanted to 
establish fishing rights before entering 
into agreements with other nations, in- 
cluding the United States, Canada, and 
Japan. 

This is one more reason why this Con- 
gress should declare an extended U.S. ex- 
clusive fishing zone for 9 miles beyond 
the 3-mile limit. 

As of June 1, 49 nations have estab- 
lished 12-mile fishery jurisdictions. Only 
15 nations, including ourselves, still claim 
only 3 miles. Ten nations claim more 
than 3, but less than 12, and 17 nations 
including Korea, claim more than 12. 

Mr. Speaker, legislation providing for 
an extended 12-mile fishery zone has 
passed the Senate and is now pending in 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. The need for this 
legislation is urgent. 

Only last week, a large Soviet fishing 
fleet was observed 7.8 miles off the mouth 
of the Columbia River, taking salmon. 

This same Soviet fishing fleet has been 
depleting stocks of hake, ocean perch, 
and other species off the coasts of Oregon 
and Washington. Meanwhile, Japan has 
three survey vessels off the Washington 
coast, preparatory to sending a fishing 
fleet into this area. 

Admittedly, the Japanese have deplet- 
ed fishery resources close to Japan and, 
admittedly, Japan is constantly seeking 
new fishing areas around the world. 

The 12-mile conservation fishing zone 
proposal is both little and late, but, as 
the senior Senator of my State of Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson] pointed out yes- 
terday in a most enlightening speech to 
the other body, the 12-mile limit can still 
be enacted in time to save thousands of 
tons of valuable marine resources and to 
reserve 120,000 square miles of potential 
fishery areas as a part of our American 
heritage. 

As the Senator said, this is a conserva- 
tion matter. 

Mr. Speaker, it is vital to protect our 
coastal fisheries and afford our American 
fishermen some protection—little though 
it would be—against the invasion of for- 
eign fishing vessels. 

I predict that a 12-mile fishing zone 
bill will be reported favorably soon by 
the House Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. Thereafter, speedy 
passage of this legislation by the House 
is highly desirable. 
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WHAT DOES IT TAKE TO WAKE 
PEOPLE UP? 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks and include a news 
article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
know that there are some Members here 
who are sick and tired of those of us 
who never give up in our efforts to 
awaken them to what the Supreme 
Court, the welfare-staters, the civil riots 
leaders, and others are doing to this 
country of ours, but I, for one, cannot 
cease my efforts. 

I have listened with a diminishing 
amount of sympathy in recent weeks as 
Representatives from all over the East, 
West, and North are bewailing in private 
the course that race riots have taken 
recently. While this violence was being 
agitated and spurred on in the South, 
everything was all right, but now that 
it is coming home to roost in the dis- 
tricts of those who helped ram vindictive, 
punitive, unconstitutional civil rights 
legislation down the throats of Ameri- 
cans, all of a sudden we have a horse of 
another color. 

The Washington Post carried a story 
the other day, one of the dozens like it 
that appear in every issue, that is as 
typical of what has been engendered by 
condoning and advocating civil disobedi- 
ence as I have ever read. If anyone 
wants a picture of America today, here 
it is wrapped up in a single news item. 
Here is phony “police brutality,” here 
is “civil rights” in action, here is the 
end product of welfarism, paternalism, 
and “civil liberties” in action. 

It is a sick and sorry spectacle. 

What does it take to wake people up? 
I do not know, gentlemen. But if it takes 
much more than is contained in this 
typical news item, I do not believe this 
Nation can survive it. 

The article referred to follows: 

YourH Ganc Rams NW CLOTHING STORE 

More than a dozen youths stormed through 
a Northwest Washington clothing store yes- 
terday morning, threatening the manager 
and three salesmen and escaping with an 
estimated $2160 worth of suits and slacks. 

A tactical force patrolman who attempted 
to arrest a suspect a few minutes later was 
robbed of his own gun when a crowd gath- 
ered and a scuffie broke out. 

The robbery was apparently well rehearsed, 
police said. After entering Lord's Ltd., 3006 
14th st. nw. in groups of three or four, the 
youths suddenly began sprinting through 
the aisles grabbing clothing as they went. 

Philip Cohn, store proprietor, said one of 


them seized a steel charge- account record- 


ing machine and threatened to “bust anyone 
in the head who tries to stop us.” 

Some escaped in a white panel truck that 
was waiting outside, others fled on foot in 
different directions. Cohn estimated 15 to 20 
youths were involved. 

Shortly after the robbery, Tactical Force 
plainclothesmen Gary Orfield and Thomas 
Cardwell noticed two boys carrying a box a 
few blocks away. 
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‘When they approached the boys, they said, 
one of them ran, but Orfield grabbed the 
other. When Cardwell went to summon as- 
sistance, police said, the youth began scream- 
ing “police brutality," and a crowd of about 
25 persons gathered at the scene, near 15th 
and Euclid streets, nw. 

Suddenly, the prisoner turned and 
snatched Orfleld's pistol from his holster, 
and he and the spectators fled, some in taxi- 
cabs. Police said five suits from the store 
were recovered in the box. 
injured. 


No one was 


THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, today we 
are considering an issue which is of ut- 
most importance, not only to the future 
of the American merchant marine, but 
to the future of this Nation, which needs 
a strong and adequate merchant marine 
for its commerce and defense. 

The issue is simply this: Will we have 
a better chance for a strong and ade- 
quate merchant marine if the Maritime 
Administration is submerged within the 
Department of Transportation or if the 
Maritime Administration is given in- 
dependence of action? This is the issue 
we must decide. 

Unfortunately, this issue has been 
clouded in recent days, not only by 
reference to various alleged “deals” 
made by certain of the parties involved, 
but also by reference to personalities 
who have been involved in this situation, 
and by reference to various charges and 
statements which have allegedly been 
made by certain of these individuals. 

I am not going to comment on the 
validity of any charges or statements 
which may or may not have been made 
by anyone. Frequently, under the stress 
of emotion, or in the heat of battle, 
statements are made which were better 
not made, and this is a regrettable fact. 

But this fact in no way alters the 
validity of the basic issue we are con- 
sidering; and, in any event, if certain 
charges or statements were uttered by 
individuals, they should not react to the 
detriment of all of the parties who are 
involved here. 

We are dealing here today, we must 
always remember, with an issue which 
will affect many parties—not only the 
labor and management groups in mari- 
time, but, as I indicated earlier, all of 
the American people, and our decisions 
should not be affected by the utterances 
of any single individual or a few indi- 
viduals, or by conflicts which may have 
arisen between some of these individuals. 

As the elected representatives of the 
people, we have an obligation to decide 
issues on the basis of the national in- 
terest, and I therefore urge you today, 
in considering the issue at hand, to base 
your decision only on the merits of the 
case, and without reference to the per- 
sonalities involved. 
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CHAIRMAN POWELL OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was most disappointed and 
shocked to hear one of our colleagues 
attack the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

I personally regret and also resent any 
implication that might be conveyed by 
the remarks, unfortunate as I deem them 
to be, of one of our colleagues earlier 
today. 

Congressman PowELL’s constitutents 
have reelected him by margins exceeded 
by virtually no other Member of this 
House. 

Chairman PowELL needs no defense 
from this junior Member. His effective 
efforts as the chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee and the great 
benefits which the legislative production 
of that committee has brought to this 
country speak for themselves. 

I think the Members will be interested 
in some of the concrete achievements 
of Chairman Powrrr's already distin- 
guished legislative and political career. 

On June 25 of this year, the Negro 
newspaper publishers of America voted 
to give Chairman Powett 1 of the 10 
Russwurm Awards for 1966. The other 
nine honorees included Pope Paul VI; 
Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson; Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPRREY; Attorney General 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach; Andrew 
Brimmer, member of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System; 
Asa T. Spaulding, president of the North 
Carolina Mutual Life Insurance Co.; 
Willie Mays, San Francisco outfielder; 
John H. Johnson, publisher and editor of 
Ebony, Jet, and Negro Digest; and Gov. 
Edward T. Breathitt of Kentucky. 

Earlier this year on March 18, Presi- 
dent Johnson wrote Chairman POWELL 
a letter congratulating him on his out- 
standing 5-year record as chairman of 
the Education and Labor Committee. 

The President’s letter follows: 

Tse WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, March 18, 1966. 
Hon. ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, 
U.S. House of Representatives. 

DEAR Anam: The fifth anniversary of your 
Chairmanship of the House Education and 
Labor Committee reflects a brilliant record 
of accomplishment. 

It represents the suecessful reporting to 
the Congress of forty-nine pieces of bedrock 
legislation., And the passage of every one 
of these bills attests to your ability to get 
things done. 

Even now, these laws, which you so effec- 
tively guided through the House, are finding 
abundant reward in the lives of our people. 

The poverty program is rapidly paving new 
pathways to progress for those whom the 


economic vitality of this land had previously 
b a 

The education measures are being trans- 
lated into fuller opportunity for all our 
citizens to develop their God-given talents 
to their fullest potential. 
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Minimum wage, long a guarantee of a fair 
return for an honest day's work, has been 
inereased and greatly extended. 

And the problems of juvenile delinquency 
are met and curtailed by positive and 
determined action. 

Only with progressive leadership could so 
much have been accomplished by one Com- 
mittee in so short a time. I speak for the 
millions of Americans who benefit from 
these laws when I say that I am truly 
grateful. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


On the fifth anniversary of Repre- 
sentative Powrrr's chairmanship, his 
office released a background summary 
of his political career and the list of 52 
laws in the various fields of education 
and labor which were shepherded 
through his committee. That back- 
ground summary follows: 


THE LEGISLATIVE RECORD OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ADAM CLAYTON POWELL, CHAMMAN, COM- 
MITTEE ON EDUCATION AND Laxzor, U.S. 
HOUSE oF REPRESENTATIVES 


Congressman Powett was first elected to 
the 798th Congress on November 7, 1944, from 
Harlem, which is now the 18th Congressional 
District of New York State. 

He became Chairman of the Education and 
Labor Committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives in January 1961. 

This year—i1966—Rep. Abart CLAYTON 
Powe. celebrates the completion of his fifth 
year as Chairman. 

In the five years of his Chairmanship, 
Congressman Powe. has successfully guided 
to passage 52 major laws from his Committee. 
He has never had a bill from his Committee 
defeated once it reached the floor of the 
House of Representatives. 

In those five years, some of the most im- 
portant legislation in the history of this 
country and the United States Congress has 
been passed: Increasing the Minimum Wage, 
The War on Poverty, Aid to Elementary and 
Secondary Education, Barring Discrimination 
in Salaries paid to Women for the same 
work performed by Men, Manpower Develop- 
ment and Training for more Jobs, Anti- 
Juvenile Delinquency, Vocational Rehabilita- 
tion, School Lunch Program, Library Serv- 
ices. 

Following is the record of the 52 laws 
which were passed in the first five years of 
Co! PowEL.’s Chairmanship of the 
Education and Labor Committee: 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Public Law 87-22: Vocational 
Education laws to include and help practical 
nurse training programs. 

Public Law 87-30: Increasing the coverage 
of Minimum Wage legislation to include re- 
tail clerks; also increasing the minimum 
wage to $1.25. 

Public Law 87-87: Increased Benefits for 
Longshoremen and Harbor Workers. 

Public Law 87-137: Provides for one ad- 
ditional Assistant Secretary of Labor. 

Public Law 87-262: Establishes a teach- 
ing hospital for Howard University; trans- 
fers Freedmen’s Hospital to Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Public Law 87-274: The Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act. 

Public Law 87-276: Providing for the 
training of teachers of the deaf and handi- 
capped children. 

Public Law 87-294: Education of the 
Blind. 

Public Law 87-300: Study of health and 
safety conditions in metal mines, 

Public Law 87-344: Extension of the laws 
providing funds for school construction and 
maintenance in Federally impacted areas. 
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Public Law 87-339: Amending the Federal 
Employee’s Compensation Act. 

Public Law 87-400: Amending the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act regarding stu- 
dent loans. 

Public Law 87-415: The Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act, to make more jobs 
available, 

Public Law 87-420: Amending the Welfare 
and Pension Plans Disclosure Act. 

Public Law 87-581: The Work Hours Act 
of 1962, establishing standards for pay and 
work of laborers and mechanics. 

Public Law 87-715: Educational and train- 
ing films for the deaf. 

Public Law 87-729: Amending the Man- 
power Development and Training Act regard- 
ing railroad unemployment insurance. 

Public Law 87-823: Liberalizing formula 
under National School Lunch Act. 


EIGHTY-EIGHTH CONGRESS 


Public Law 88-38: Equal pay for equal 
work, 

Public Law 88-204: Higher Education 
Academic Facilities Act. 

Public Law 88-210: Improving the quality 
of vocational education, providing for its 
expansion and strengthening. 

Public Law 88-214: Amending the Man- 
power and Development Training Act. 

Public Law 88-269: Increasing Federal 
Assistance for public libraries. 

Public Law 88-321: President's Committee 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 


capped. 

Public Law 88-349: Amending the prevail- 
ing wage section of the Davis-Bacon Act. 

Public Law 88-368: Amending the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act 
of 1961 by extending it for 2 more years. 

Public Law 88-444: National Commission 
on Technology, Automation, and Economic 
Progress. 

Public Law 88-452: The War on Poverty. 

Public Law 88-508: Amending the Fed- 
eral Employees Compensation Act. 

Public Law 88-579: National Council on 
the Arts. 

Public Law 88-582: Registration of con- 
tractors of migrant workers. 

Public Law 88-665: Amending and extend- 
ing the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. 

EIGHTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


Public Law 89-10: Improving elementary 
and secondary educational opportunities. 

Public Law 89-15: Amending the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962. 

Public Law 89-36: National Technical In- 
stitute for the Deaf. 

Public Law 89-69: Amending the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act 
of 1961. 

Public Law 89-73: The Older Americans 
Act of 1965. 

Public Law 89-77: Amending Public Law 
815, providing for school construction in 
Puerto Rico, Wake Island, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands, 

Public Law 89-125: Amending the National 
Arts and Cultural Development Act of 1964. 

Public Law: 89-178: Providing for anal- 
ysis of manpower shortage in correctional 
rehabilitation. 

Public Law 89-209: National Foundation 
on the Arts and the Humanities. 

Public Law 89-216: Bonding Provisions of 
Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959. 

Public Law 89-253: Expanding the War on 
Poverty. 

Public Law 89-258: Expansion of loan 
service of educational media for the deaf. 

Public Law 89-286: Labor standards for 
persons employed by Federal contractors. 

Public Law 89-287: Financial assistance 
for students attending trade, technical, 
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business and other vocational schools, after 
secondary education. 

Public Law 89-313: Providing for assist- 
ance in construction and operation of public 
elementary and secondary schools in areas 
affected by major disaster. 

Public Law 89-329: Strengthening the 
educational resources of our colleges and 
universities; and to financially assist such 
students. 

Public Law 89-333: Amending the Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Act. 

Public Law 89-376: Federal Coal Mine 
Safety. 

Public Law 89-488: Amendments to the 
Federal Employees Compensation Act. 

Public Law 89-511: Library Services and 
Construction Act Amendments. 


CORRECTING INEQUITIES IN THE 
IMMIGRATION LAW REGARDING 
DERIVATIVE CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duce a bill which would seek to correct 
inequities in our immigration law 
regarding derivative citizenship. 

First, the bill would amend section 301 
(a) (7) in order to correct a serious in- 
justice against certain classes of citizens 
of the United States who serve this 
country abroad as officials or employees 
of the U.S. Government, or of a public 
international organization, and their 
children. 

Under existing law a child born 
abroad to a U.S. citizen father and an 
alien mother, or vice versa, does not ac- 
quire U.S. citizenship at birth unless the 
citizen parent, prior to the birth of the 
child, was physically present in the 
United States or its outlying possessions 
for a period or periods totaling not less 
than 10 years, at least five of which were 
after attaining the age of 14 years. At 
present, only members of the Armed 
Forces may count the periods of honor- 
able service abroad in order to meet the 
physical presence requirement of section 
301(a) (7) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. My bill would merely ex- 
tend the same right to those civilians 
serving our Government abroad. 

The problem which the proposed 
amendment is designed to overcome is a 
continually recurring one and is likely to 
intensify in view of the large number of 
American parents who, in recent years, 
have had protracted assignments abroad 
in connection with their official duties. 

It is particularly the sons and daugh- 
ters of these parents who, if they marry 
a foreign national, are in many cases 
precluded by law from transmitting U.S. 
citizenship to their foreign-born children 
because they lack the requisite 10 years 
of physical presence in the United States. 
It is not uncommon for the children of 
a Foreign Service officer to spend most 
of their youthful years abroad accom- 
panying the parents from one assignment 
to another. The proposed amendment, 
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in effect would treat the time spent 
abroad in such cases as constructive 
physical presence in the United States 
for the purpose of transmitting U.S. 
citizenship. 

A second inequity corrected by my bill 
concerns section 301(b) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act. This section 
sets up certain requirements which a 
U.S. citizen child born outside the geo- 
graphical limits of the United States with 
one parent an alien and the other a U.S. 
citizen must meet in order to retain his 
citizenship. If the citizen parent had 
the required physical presence in the 
United States the child is automatically 
a citizen at birth subject to the retention 
requirements of 5 years actual physical 
presence in the United States between 
ages 14 and 28 years. 

Under the provisions of section 301 (a) 
(7) if the US. citizen parent of such a 
child did not have the required 10 years 
residence in the United States before the 
child's birth, such child is not a citizen 
at birth. However, section 320(a) per- 
mits such a child to acquire derivative 
citizenship if the alien parent is nat- 
uralized while the child is under 16 years 
of age and if he begins to reside perm- 
anently in the United States while under 
16 years of age. No retention require- 
ments are placed as a condition upon his 
citizenship. 

Thus a child who acquired US. citi- 
zenship at birth under section 301 (a) (7) 
must reside in the United States for a 
continuous period of 5 years in order to 
retain that citizenship while a child ob- 
taining derivative citizenship through 
the naturalization of his alien parent 
need not meet any such requirement. 
This means a child who acquired auto- 
matic citizenship at birth has a lesser 
status than one who acquired citizenship 
much later through his parent's 
naturalization. 

My bill would merely extend the same 
provisions, as an alternative, to the child 
who is a citizen at birth, thus providing 
his citizenship would not be lost if his 
alien parent were naturalized while he is 
under 16 years of age and residing in the 
United States at the time of naturaliza- 
tion. This additional ground for reten- 
tion of citizenship places the child who 
became a citizen at birth in no less a 
favorable position than the child who ac- 
quired citizenship by derivation. 

The amendments I propose not only 
will correct obvious inequities, they will 
save the time of Members and staff. 
Enactment will eliminate the necessity 
of considering private bills designed to 
waive the provisions of section 301(a) 
(7) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act. I see no reason why this time can- 
not be saved and these inequities cor- 
rected by the passage of my bill. 


ENFORCE THE FINDLEY AMEND- 
MENT ON NORTH VIETNAM 
TRADE 
Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 

Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 

ALD R. Forn] may extend his remarks at 
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this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, both the House and the Senate have 
approved H.R. 14596, the fiscal year 1967 
agriculture appropriations bill, and it is 
awaiting the President's signature. 

Included in this bill is an extremely 
important amendment sponsored by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] 
which prohibits Public Law 480 sales for 
foreign currency or sales for dollars on 
long-term credit to any country which 
furnishes or transports any commodi- 
ties, materials, or supplies to North 
Vietnam. 

This amendment applies only to the 
period through June 30, 1967. During 
this period the President should, in all 
good conscience, enforce this provision. 
In doing so, the clear intent of the Con- 
gress on this matter should be followed. 
The intent of the amendment is to help 
cut off further third- country aid and 
commerce to North Vietnam. Any na- 
tion which carries on commerce with 
North Vietnam should not be the recip- 
ient of concessional Public Law 480 sales 
programs from the United States. 

Congress also intended that this 
amendment should apply to any at- 
tempted subterfuge by a Public Law 480 
recipient nation. Such a nation may 
seek to avoid the consequences of the 
law by engaging in a so-called sale to a 
non-Public Law 480 nation which in 
turn would sell or give these same com- 
modities to North Vietnam. 

While recognizing the difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing bona fide transactions from 
the pro forma type of operation that 
some nations might utilize to avoid the 
implications of the Findley amendment, 
I most seriously urge the President to 
make its prospective application crystal 
clear when he signs this bill and then, 
later, to enforce it fully. 

The Congress has clearly spoken on 
this particular aspect of the Vietnam 
struggle. The President should act ac- 
cordingly. 


SELF-HELP AND WELFARE 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cur- 
msl may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
serting in the RECORD a copy of a very 
thoughtful editorial appearing in the 
Friday, August 26, St. Louis Globe Dem- 
ocrat, entitled Permissiveness and Dis- 
respect“ which discusses the troublesome 
problem of how do we help our neighbor. 

Although there are some points with 
which I am not in full accord I can 
vouch for the accuracy of the factual 
points made in the editorial and I cer- 
tainly agree with its main thrust. The 
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points of difference, I might add, in- 
volve details and nothing basic. 
PERMISSIVENESS AND DISRESPECT 

The Senate is presently hearing testimony 
on the future of our cities. The Johnson 
Administration has been asked to put a 
tentative $250,000,000,000 price tag on help 
to America’s urban areas. 

If there was ever a case of a dog chasing his 
own tail, this is it. On the one hand, no one 
can fail to be moved by the squalor, the pov- 
erty, the frustration, the hopelessness of our 
slums; on the other hand, spending money 
apparently is not even the beginning of a 
solution to this utmost human problem, 
Where does one begin in the search for an 
answer? 

One need search no further than St. Louis 
for illustration. Pruitt-Igoe replaced some 
of the worst slums in the country, and today 
it is the most lawless jungle in the city. 

On the outside it is a splendid appearing 
group of apartments, not greatly different 
than dozens of similar ones in upper-middle- 
class areas. Inside it is a no-man’s land 
where stabbings, muggings and rapes abound; 
where service and delivery men refuse to go, 
and where even the police go armed in pairs 
or in groups. 

Can anyone really say that the folks living 
in Pruitt-Igoe, having made a slum and a 
wilderness of what started out only a few 
brief years ago to be virtually ideal, low-cost 

, are much better off than before? 
Certainly their personal safety and their 
mental outlook are no better. 

Even if the President spends $250,000,- 
000,000, he cannot make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, especially in transforming slums 
overnight. He is currently spending billions 
of dollars in the War on Poverty and, while 
it has some good features, such as Operation 
Head Start, it seems on balance that the 
bad outweighs the good. 

Most important of all, he has never once 
said that government cannot do the whole 
job. Never once has he had any plan but 
money. Never once has he said people must 
help themselves. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars in dozens 
of areas throughout the country are going to 
Communists and agitators. The unit cost of 
trying to do something for a client in the 
War on Poverty often reaches as much as 
$20,000 to $30,000 per person per year and 
without measurable results, whereas a private 
agency such as a Boys Club can do a much 
better job at about $33 a year. 
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Powet.’s henchmen in Harlem or to admin- 
istrative expenses, and pathetically little, like 
our aid to Latin America, seeps down to the 
people who so desperately need assistance. 

Our urban areas are becoming jungles for 
many reasons. One reason is that tens of 
thousands of our citizens, white and black 
alike, Mexicans and Puerto Ricans, and 
others, are urged to come to the cities be- 
cause the relief is high and because they are 
promised absolutely unattainable goals. 

When they get there, they find the bone- 
crunching poverty is worse than it was on 
the farms and areas from which they came. 

How can one turn back this avalanche de- 
scending on the cities, particularly when riot 
and revolution and disrespect for law are in- 
directly fostered by the President and Vice 
President of the United States and others in 
authority, and the police are rendered almost 
impotent by Supreme Court decisions always 
favoring the transgressor and 9 
without consideration for the rights 
society as a whole? 

These factors indeed are at the root of the 
greatest domestic problems of our age. 

Money alone obviously won't do the job. 
In the process we are risking the very sol- 
vency of the nation on grandiose, improb- 
able, unrewarding schemes. 
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You cannot say that people should live ina 
hopeless slum like Mm Creek, yet when they 
are taken out of Mill Creek, they start slums 
elsewhere. 

Certainly birth control is a small part of 
the beginning of an answer. We simply can 
not continue to afford a society where we 
are approaching now a third generation on 

relief. 


Another part of the answer is to help those 
who want to help themselves. There has 
been as yet almost no emphasis at all on 
self-help and self-improvement. 

Everything these days is “Gimme” or 
“How much money the government will 
spend,” but never “What can we do to help 
ourselves?” which is the beginning of any 
rise out of the slums. 

No improvement will be made until people 
want to help themselves. To do this there 
must be instilled in the public a law-abiding 
instinct, a respect for one’s self and others 
which has been terribly lacking these days. 

Self-help and the good will assistance of 
good citizens of every race, creed and color 
can make a beginning, but it will take a 
long time. 

How long must we pour limitless money 
down a rat-hole, doing little or no good, 
rather than educating the least fortunate of 
our citizens to respect law and property and 
persons, and giving them hope and aspira- 
tion through education? 

Permissiveness and disrespect for law and 

are at the basis of the failure of 
American cities today. No amount of pres- 
idential bounty, spewed out as if money were 
going out of style, can change our cities 
until we reverse the present leadership direc- 
tion and start our beginnings on a founda- 
tion of respect for law and respect for prop- 
erty. 


SOYBEAN FUTURES MARKET 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York (Mr. Kur- 
FERMAN] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
am happy to say that New York City is 
still preeminent as the center of business 
and industry, and this extends to farm 
products. 

Despite talk of the many problems 
confronting the city, the New York 
Produce Exchange will inaugurate the 
first new futures grain market in over 30 
years on the morning of Wednesday, 
September 7, when the Soybean Futures 
Market will be put into operation. 

As Otto F. Rehders, president of the 
exchange tells me, this is the first in a 
long range program to attract a greater 
share of commodity trading to the New 
York area. 

Licensed under the U.S. Commodity 
Exchange Act, an interesting brochure, 
supplied by George Elbert, sets forth the 
purpose of the soybean market, which 
will be of interest to my colleagues from 
the farm States as well as from the 
cities. 

SOYBEAN FUTURES CONTRACT MARKET 

The new contract has three principal fea- 
tures, a 2,500 bushel trading unit, ware- 
house delivery permitted at Ohio, Mississippi 
and Tennessee river ports with basing 
points at St. Louis, Missouri/East St. Louis, 
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Illinois, and the trading pit located in New 
York City. 

In the last few years there has been in- 
creasing evidence that farmers, grain han- 
dlers, smaller mills and elevators have found 
the 5,000 bushel trading unit excessively 
large for their purposes. As prices have 
increased the margin requirements on the 
larger contract have become an inconven- 
ient commitment for many potential users 
of a Soybean futures market. Job lot trad- 
ing was carried on for a while but has re- 
cently been discontinued. The new con- 
tract will be the first which will report and 
print every 2,500 bushel transaction. 

After considerable study the Exchange 
settled on St. Louis as the delivery basing 
point, with deliveries permitted from Fed- 
erally licensed or New York Produce Ex- 
change licensed river warehouses able to load 
bulk grain barges, from St, Louis, Missouri/ 
East St. Louis, Illinois area, the Ohio River 
to Cincinnati and down the Mississippi to 
Memphis. The barge rate from St. Louis to 
Gulf ports is approximately 4 cents per 
bushel lower than from Chicago, while the 
difference between the St. Louis area and 
Memphis, Tennessee to the Gulf is about 
1%¢ per bushel, Since St. Louis and the 
other ports are ice free, movement of grain 
will not be seriously impeded by weather 
and it will be as easy for sellers to fullfill 
their commitments to the market as it will 
be for buyers to take delivery, whether for 
domestic or export consumption. 

A glance at the map shows how the center 
of Soybean production has moved south- 
ward with the years. While available to the 
rich productions in Illinois and Ohio, via 
truck or the water route, St. Louis and the 
other ports are also nearer to those areas 
where Soybeans have replaced cotton as the 
principal crop. Over 300 million bushels of 
Soybeans will be raised within a radius of 
250 miles of St. Louis this year. As of the 
moment no other point in the Midwest is so 
strategically situated as a basing point. 

St. Louis and other ports on the Ohio and 
Mississippi are handling an increasingly 
large share of the barge moyement of Soy- 
beans to Gulf ports. Our choice of these 
delivery points takes cognizance of the fact 
that Destrehan, Mobile, New Orleans, Port 
Allen and Pascagoula handled close to 138 
million bushels of beans for export com- 
pared with a total Great Lakes port clear- 
ance of 56 million bushels in 1965. 

All in all we believe that the delivery area 
chosen will be welcomed by exporters as well 
as all other components of the Soybean in- 
dustry. And we are hopeful that they will 
recognize these advantages and use the 
market accordingly. 

The location of the market in New York 
City and on the New York Produce Exchange 
trading floor also has its advantages. Our 
Exchange, which for years occupied a build- 
ing which was a landmark of the city, now 
has its spacious quarters in a modern 38 
story office building. It is at street level and 
is architecturally the most advanced ex- 
change in the country. Continuing a tradi- 
tion of grain futures trading, and providing 
more quotation services than any other ex- 
change, our new contract will fit. perfectly 
into the pattern of our traditions and our 
facilities. 

We can foresee the new market creating a 
considerable increase in the total volume of 
Soybean futures trading. Many New York 
brokerage firms and individuals who find, 
because of their type of operation or their 
geographical location, membership in other 
exchanges and their dearing associations in- 
convenient, will be able to expand their ac- 
tivities to Soybean futures trading through 
membership in the New York Produce Ex- 
change and its Clearing House. Additional- 
ly, the necessity for wire tolls, extra person- 
nel and additional partnership representa- 
tion will be avoided. Transactions will be 
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executed more speedily and under close 
supervision. Altogether, we expect our 
market to provide an addition to present 
trading volume rather than a participation 
in it. 

We are launching this market with con- 
siderable confidence due to the favorable 
reactions of so many members of the trade. 
We trust that the Soybean industry will 
recognize it as a contribution to its con- 
tinued development and progress. Every- 
body who has an interest is invited to in- 
quire in regard to any question which 
remains in doubt. All are invited to visit our 
trading floor during New York trading hours. 
We will be glad to assign a member to guide 
visitors and explain the operations of the 
Exchange. Inquires should be directed to 
the New York Produce Exchange, 2 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 10004, Tel. 212 269-3400. 


DETAILS OF THE NEW YORK SOYBEAN CONTRACT 


Trading unit: 2,500 bushels, 

Trading months: Current month and 12 
succeeding months. 

Price multiples: 44 of 1 cent per bushel. 

Tenderable grades: Basis U.S; No. 2 Yellow 
Soybeans, 

The following grades may also be tendered 
at the indicated allowances from the settle- 
ment price: U.S. No. 1 Yellow Soybeans, plus 
3¢ per bushel, U.S. No. 3 Yellow Soybeans 
(14% or less moisture) minus 3¢ per bushel. 

Delivery basis: In store in U.S. licensed 
warehouses and warehouses licensed by the 
N.Y P.E. and able to load bulk grain barges. 
Located as follows: on the Mississippi River 
from the St. Louis, Missouri/East St. Louis, 
Iilinois/Alton, Illinois area to the Memphis, 
Tennessee area, inclusive; the Ohio River 
from Cincinnati, Ohio to the river mouth; 
and the Tennessee River. 

Settlement: The settlement price shall be 

increased or decreased by the difference be- 
tween the bulk grain barge freight rate from 
St. Louis, Missouri to New Orleans, Louisiana 
and from delivery point to New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 
Commission rates: 2,500 bushels (mem- 
bers), 9.00 (non-members) 18.00, 5,000 
bushels and multiples (members), 12.00 
(nonmembers) 24.00. 

Straddle rates: 70% of regular rates. 

Inquire of your member-broker for current 
margin requirements, 


ELECTION REFORM LEGISLATION 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from California [Mr. LIPS- 
coms] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
need for election reform legislation is 
becoming more apparent with every 
passing day. Campaign contributions 
and campaign expenditures are inti- 
mately connected with the election 
process. When one is subject to ques- 
tion, there is an immediate reflection 
upon the other. Recently, we have wit- 
nessed a number of disclosures regard- 
ing the President’s Club. Although this 
group is generally shrouded in mystery, 
it is now apparent that it is the major 


source for campaign funds for the Demo- 


cratic Party. However, many of the con- 
tributions received by this club ap- 


‘parently were not required to be re- 


ported to the Clerk of the House of Rep- 
resentatives under the present laws. In 
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commenting on this, the study entitled 
“Financing the 1964 Election” by the 
Citizens’ Research Foundation of Prince- 
ton, N.J., stated: 

Using an old practice of secreting funds in 
certain states, where they need not be re- 
ported in Washington under common inter- 
pretations of federal law, Democratic leaders 
will not divulge how much more was raised 
or spent—though they admit to some. And 
state reporting requirements are so varied 
and loose that the complete picture cannot 
be known, 

The Democratic reports filed in Washing- 
ton failed to reflect fully certain Democratic 
funds raised through $1000-a-year-member- 
ships in the President’s Clubs of New York 
and California, and the national share of a 
series of $100-a-plate dinners addressed by 
President Johnson in several states. The 
President's Clubs of New York and California 
did not file reports in Washington though 
sizeable portions of their funds were trans- 
ferred to committees which did report as re- 
quired by federal law. But national shares 
of funds in California, Michigan, Minnesota 
and perhaps other states were left in the 
states to be expended in those states for the 
presidential campaign at the command of 
the dne. Thus they were never reported in 
Washington and are not included in our 
totals. 


In order to correct this and a number 
of other problems associated with our 
present election laws, I, together with 
the Republican leadership in the House 
of Representatives, have introduced an 
election reform bill. This bill—HR. 
16203—would make the following 
changes and modifications in our present 
laws with respect to campaign contribu- 
tions and expenditures. 

First. Require every candidate for 
Federal office and every committee— 
State, interstate, or national—that sup- 
ports a candidate for Federal office, to 
report in detail on every contribuiton 
and every expenditure over $100. 

A five-member Federal Election Com- 
mission would be established to receive 
and maintain the required reports and 
statements. 

Second. Require the reporting of all 
gifts of over $100 received by decision- 
making officials of the executive depart- 
ment and Members of Congress for 
themselves, their wives and minor chil- 
dren—excluding gifts from a spouse, 
child, parent, grandparent, brother or 
sister—and all income from any source 
other than the Government for personal 
services received by such person or on hi3 
behalf—including salary, bonuses, fees, 
commissions, honorariums, and expenses 
paid or reimbursed. 

In addition, individuals seeking elec- 
tion to the House of Representatives and 
to the Senate would be required to file 
a report disclosing the gifts and income 
received in the 12 months prior to the 
date they became candidates. 

Third. Provide a special tax deduction 
in an amount up to $100, for contribu- 
tions to any candidate or to any organi- 
zations supporting a candidate, in any 
election campaign or primary—Federal, 
State, or local. This deduction would be 
allowed in addition to the standard de- 
duction and would not be limited to those 
who itemize their deductions. 

Fourth. Limit to $5,000 the total 
amount that could come from any single 
source to the campaign of any candidate. 
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Fifth. Permit the sale of campaign 
souvenirs at prices not exceeding $5. 
These would become the only items of 
any kind—including advertising—that 
any candidate or committee would be 
permitted to sell in order to raise cam- 
paign funds. 

Sixth. Repeal present ceilings on total 
expenditures by candidates for Federal 
offices. 

Seventh. Prohibit political contribu- 
tions in Federal elections by corpora- 
tions, firms, or individuals contracting 
with the United States—if the contract 
is more than $100,000—and by any labor 
organization that is recognized as the 
collective bargaining representative of 
such contractor. 

Eighth. Bring primary elections, con- 
ventions, and party caucuses under the 
reporting and disclosure provisons. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert a 
copy of the election reform bill, H.R. 
16203, and a copy of an explanatory 
statement which I presented to the Sub- 
committee on Elections of the House 
Administration Committee. 

H.R. 16203 


A bill to revise the Federal election laws, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Election Reform 
Act of 1966”. 


TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO CRIMINAL CODE 


Sec. 101. Section 591 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$ 591. Definitions 

“When used in sections 597, 599, 602, 608, 
610, and 611 of this title— 

“(a) The term ‘election’ means a general, 
special, or primary election, and includes a 
convention, or caucus of a political party 
held to nominate a candidate; 

“(b) The term ‘candidate’ means an in- 
dividual who seeks nomination or election 
as President or Vice President of the United 
States, Senator or Representative in, or Resi- 
dent Commissioner to, the Congress of the 
United States, whether or not such in- 
dividual is elected. For purposes of this 
Paragraph, an individual shall be deemed to 
seek nomination or election if he (1) has 
taken the action necessary under the law of 
a State to qualify him for nomination for 
election, or for election, to the office of Presi- 
dent or Vice President of the United States, 
to the office of Senator or Representative in, 
or Resident Commissioner to, the Congress of 
the United States, or, (2) has received con- 
tributions or made expenditures, or has given 
his consent for any other person to receive 
contributions or make expenditures, with a 
view to bringing about his nomination for 
election, or election, to such office; 

“(c) The term ‘political committee’ in- 
cludes any candidate, committee, association, 
or organization which accepts contributions 
or makes expenditures for the purpose of in- 
fiuencing or attempting to influence the 
election of a candidate, or presidential and 
vice-presidential electors; 

“(d) The term ‘contribution’ includes a 
gift, donation, payment or loan of money, 
or anything of value, made for the purpose 
of influencing or attempting to influence the 
election of a candidate, or presidential and 
vice-presidential electors, and includes a 
transfer of funds between political commit- 
tees; 

“(e) The term ‘expenditure’ includes a 
purchase, payment or loan of money, or any- 
thing of yalue, made for the purpose of in- 
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fluencing or attempting or influence the 
election of a candidate, or presidential and 
vice-presidential electors, and includes a 
transfer of funds between political commit- 
tees.” 

Sec. 102. Section 608 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 


“$ 608. Limitations on political contribu- 
tions and purchases 

“(a) Whoever, other than a political com- 
mittee, directly or indirectly, makes con- 
tributions in an aggregate amount in excess 
of $5,000 during any calendar year, to any 
candidate or presidential and vice-presiden- 
tial elector in connection with any campaign 
for his nomination or election or to any po- 
litical committee whose activities are pri- 
marily in support of such candidate or such 
elector, shall be fined not more than $5,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

“(b) Whoever, being a candidate, political 
committee, or national political committee, 
sells to anyone other than a candidate, po- 
litical committee, or national political com- 
mittee, any goods, commodities, advertising, 
or articles of any kind, or any services, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned 
not more than five years, or both. 

“(c) Whoever, other than a candidate, po- 
litical committee or national political com- 
mittee, buys from a candidate, political com- 
mittee or national political committee, any 
goods, commodities, advertising, or articles 
of any kind, or any services, shall be fined 
not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more 
than five years, or both. 

“(d) Subsections (b) and (c) shall not 
apply to the sale or purchase of political 
campaign pins, buttons, badges, flags, em- 
blems, hats, banners, and similar campaign 
souvenirs for prices not exceeding $5 each. 
Such purchases shall be deemed contribu- 
tions under subsection (a). Subsections (b) 
and (c) shall not interfere with the usual 
and known business, trade or profession of 
any candidate or with a normal arm's-length 
transaction. 

(e) In all cases of violations of this sec- 
tion by a partnership, committee, associa- 
tion, corporation, or other organization or 
group of persons, the officers, directors, or 
managing heads thereof who knowingly and 
willfully participate in such violation shall 
be punished as herein provided.” 

Sec. 103. Section 609 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is repealed. 

Sec, 104, Section 611 of title 18 of the 
United States Code is amended to read as 
follows: 

“$ 611. Contributions by Government con- 
tractors, certain labor organiza- 
tions, and other related organiza- 
tions 

(a) Whoever, including a corporation, en- 
ters into any contract with the United States 
or any department or agency thereof, re- 
quiring payments from the United States 
in excess of $100,000, either for the rendition 
of personal services or furnishing any ma- 
terial, supplies, or equipment to the United 
States.or any department or agency thereof, 
or selling any land or building to the United 
States or any department or agency thereof, 
if payment for the performance of such con- 
tract or payment for such material, supplies, 
equipment, land, or building is to be made in 
whole or in part from funds appropriated by 
the Congress, during the period of negotia- 
tion for, or performance under such con- 
tract or furnishing of material, supplies, 
equipment, land or buildings, directly or in- 
directly makes any contribution, or promises 
expressly or impliedly to make any contri- 
bution; or 

“(b) Whoever, being a labor organization 
lawfully recognized as the collective bargain- 
ing representative of the employees of any 
person (including a corporation) to whom 
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the preceding paragraph applies, directly or 
indirectly makes any contribution, or 
promises expressly or impliedly to make any 
contribution; or 

“(c) Whoever, being an organization or as- 
sociation that is sponsored, directed, assisted 
or supported directly or indirectly by a cor- 
poration or a labor organization, to whom 
subsection (a) or (b) applies, directly or 
indirectly makes any contribution, or prom- 
ises expressly or impliedly to make any con- 
tribution; or 

“(d) whoever knowingly solicits any con- 
tribution from any such person, during any 
such period— 

“Shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than five years or both.” 

Sz. 105. So much of the sectional analysis 
at the beginning of chapter 29 of title 18 
of the United States Code as relates to sec- 
tions 609 and 611 is amended to read: 


“609. Repealed, 


“611. Contributions by Government contrac- 
tors, certain labor organizations, and 
other related organizations.” 


TITLE II—-DISCLOSURE OF FEDERAL CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS 


Definitions 


Sec. 201. When used in this title 

(a) The term “election” means a general, 
special, or primary election, and includes a 
convention, or caucus of a political party 
held to nominate a candidate; 

(b) The term “candidate” means an indi- 
vidual who seeks nomination or election as 
President or Vice President of the United 
States, Senator or Representative in, or Resi- 
dent Commissioner to, the Co of the 
United States, whether or not such individual 
is elected. For purposes of this paragraph, 
an individual shall be deemed to seek nomi- 
nation or election if he (1) has taken the 
action necessary under the law of a State to 
qualify him for nomination for election, or 
for election, to the office of President or Vice 
President of the United States, to the office 
of Senator or Representative in, or Resident 
Commissioner to, the Congress of the United 
States, or, (2) has received contributions or 
made expenditures, or has given his consent 
for any other person to receive contributions 
or make expenditures, with a view to bringing 
about his nomination for election, or elec- 
tion, to such office; 

(c) The term “political committee” in- 
cludes any candidate, committee, association, 
or organization which accepts contributions 
or makes expenditures for the purpose of in- 
fluencing or attempting to influence the elec- 
tion of a candidate, or presidential and vice- 
presidential electors; 

(d) The term “contribution” includes a 
gift, donation, payment or loan of money, 
or any thing of value, made for the purpose 
of influencing or attempting to influence the 
election of a candidate, or presidential and 
vice-presidential electors, and includes a 
transfer of funds between political commit- 
tees; 

(e) The term “expenditure” includes a 
purchase, payment, or loan of money, or any- 
thing of value, made for the purpose of in- 
flueneing or attempting to influence the elec- 
tion of a candidate, or presidential and vice- 
presidential electors, and includes a transfer 
of funds between political committees. 

Federal Elections Commission 

Sec. 202, (a) There is hereby created a 
commission to be known as the Federal Elec- 
tions Commission, which shall be composed 
of five members, not more than three of 
whom shall be members of the same political 
party, who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. One of the original members 
shall be appointed for a term of two years, 
one for a term of four years, one for a term 
of six years, one for a term of eight years, 
and one for a term of ten years, beginning 
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from the date of enactment of this title, but 
their successors shall be appointed for terms 
of ten years each, except that any individual 
chosen to fill a vacancy shall be appointed 
only for the unexpired term of the member 
whom he shall succeed. The President shall 
designate one member to serve as Chairman 
of the Commission, and one member to serve 
as Vice Chairman. The Chairman shall be 
responsible on behalf of the Commission for 
the administrative operations of the Com- 
mission, and shall appoint, in accordance 
with the civil service laws, such officers, 
agents, attorneys, and employees as it deems 
necessary to assist it in the performance of 
its functions and to fix their compensation in 
accordance with the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended. The Vice Chairman shall 
act as Chairman in the absence or disability 
of the Chairman or in the event of a vacancy 
in that office. 

(b) A vacancy in the Commission shall 
not impair the right of the remaining mem- 
bers to exercise all the powers of the Com- 
mission. and three members thereof shall 
constitute a quorum. 

(c) The Commission shall have an official 
seal which shall be judicially noticed. 

(d) The Commission shall at the close of 
each fiscal year report to the Congress and 
to the President concerning the action it has 
taken; the names, salaries, and duties of all 
individuals in its employ and the moneys 
it has disbursed; and shall make such further 
reports on the matters within its jurisdiction 
and such recommendations for further legis- 
lation as may appear desirable. 

(e) (1) Section 303(c) of the Federal Exec- 
utive Salary Act of 1964 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following: 

(47) Chairman, Federal Elections Board.“ 

(2) Section 303(d) of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(70) Members, Federal Elections Board.” 

(f) The principal office of the Commission 
shall be in or near the District of Columbia, 
but it may meet or exercise any or all its 
powers at any other place. 

(g) All officers, agents, attorneys, and em- 
ployees of the Commission shall be subject 
to the provisions of section 9 of the Act of 
August 2, 1939, as amended (the Hatch Act), 
notwithstanding any exemption contained in 
such section. 


Treasurer of political committee; duties of 
treasurer 


Sec. 203. (a) Every political committee 
shall have a treasurer. No contribution shall 
be accepted, and no expenditure made, by or 
on behalf of a political committee for the 
purpose of influencing an election until such 
treasurer has been chosen. It shall be the 
duty of the treasurer to keep the contribu- 
tions received by or for a committee in a 
special account separate from any personal 
or other funds. 3 

(b) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
of a political committee to keep a detailed 
and exact account of— 

(1) All contributions made to or for such 
committee; 

(2) The name and address of eyery per- 
son making any such contribution, and the 
date thereof; 

(3) AN expenditures made by or on behalf 
of such committee, including the name and 
address of every person to whom any such 
expenditure is made, and the date thereof. 

(c) It shall be the duty of the treasurer 
to obtain and keep a receipted bill, stating 
the particulars, for every expenditure by or 
on behalf of a political committee exceeding 
$100 in amount. The treasurer shall pre- 
Serve all receipted bills and accounts required 
to be kept by this section for a period of at 
least two years from the date of the filing of 
the statement containing such items. 


Accounts of contributions received 


Sec. 204. Every person who receives a con- 
tribution for a political committee shall, on 
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demand of the treasurer, and in any event 


within five days after the receipt of such con- 
“tribution, render to the treasurer a detailed 


account thereof, including the name and ad- 
dress of the person making such contribu- 
tion, and the date on which received. 


Statements filed with the Commission 


Sec. 205. (a) The treasurer of a political 
committee supporting a candidate or candi- 
dates for nomination or election as President 
or Vice President of the United States, Sen- 
ator, or Representative in, or Resident Com- 

ioner to, the Congress of the United 
States shall file with the Commission be- 
tween the Ist and 10th days of March, June, 
and September, in each year, and also be- 
tween the 10th and 15th days, and on the 5th 
day, next preceding the date on which an 
election is to be held, and also by the 31st day 
of January, a statement, upon forms pre- 
scribed by the Commission, containing, com- 
plete as of the day next preceding the date 
of filing— 

(1) The name and address of each person 
who has made a contribution to or for such 
committee in one or more items of the ag- 
gregate amount or value, within the calendar 
year, of $100 or more, together with the 
amount and date of such contribution; 

(2) The total sum of the contributions 
made to or for such committee during the 
calendar year and not stated under para- 
graph (1); 

(3) The total sum of any contributions 
made to or for such committee during the 
calendar year; 

(4) The name and address of each person 
to whom an expenditure in one or more items 
of the aggregate amount or value, within 
the calendar year, of $100 or more has been 
made by or on behalf of such committee, 
and the amount, date, and purpose of such 
expenditure; 

(5) The total sum of all expenditures 
made by or on behaif of such committee 
during the calendar year and not stated 
under paragraph (4); 

(6) The total sum of all expenditures 
made by or on behalf of such committee 
during the calendar year. 

(b) The statements required to be filed 
by subsection (a) of this section shall be 
cumulative during the calendar year to 
which they relate; but where there has been 
no change in an item reported in a previous 
statement, only the amount need be carried 
forward. 


Statements by others than political com- 
mittee filed with the Commission 


Sec. 206. Every person (other than a po- 
litical committee) who makes an expendi- 
ture in one or more items, other than by 
contribution to a political committee, aggre- 
gating $100 or more within a calendar year 
for the purpose of influencing the election 
of a candidate, shall file with the Commis- 
sion an itemized detailed statement of such 
expenditure in the same manner as re- 
quired of the treasurer of a political com- 
mittee by section 205 of this title. 

Duties of the Commission 

Sec. 207. It shall be the duty of the Com- 
mission— 

(1) to develop prescribed forms for the 
making of the reports and statements re- 
quired by this title and title III of this Act; 

(2) to prepare and publish a manual set- 
ting forth recommended uniform methods 
of bookkeeping and reporting for use by 
persons required to make reports and state- 
ments required by this title and title III of 
this Act; 

(3) to develop a filing, coding, and cross- 
indexing system consonant with the pur- 
poses of this Act; 

(4) to make the reports and statements 
filed with it available for public inspection 


and copying during regular office hours, 
commencing not later than five days after 
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their receipt and to make copying facilities 
available; 

(5) to preserve such reports and state- 
ments for a period of ten years from date of 
receipt; 

(6) to prepare and publish, within ten 
working days after the due dates of the semi- 
annual, April and postconvention reports 
and within seven calendar days after the due 
dates of the preconvention and -preelection 
reports required by this title, summaries of 
the respective reports received; such sum- 
maries shall contain, in addition to such 
other information as the Commission may 
determine, compilations disclosing the total 
receipts and expenditures appearing in each 
report required by this title by categories 
of amounts as he shall determine, and shall 
also include the name and address, and 
amount of contribution of each person, 
listed alphabetically, shown to have con- 
tributed the sum of $250 or more; and such 
summaries shall be grouped according to 
candidates and parties; 

(7) to prepare and publish an annual re- 
port including compilations of (A) total 
reported contributions and expenditures for 
all candidates, political committees, and 
other persons during the year; (B) total 
amounts expended according to such cate- 
gories as the Commission shall determine 
and broken down into candidate, party, and 
nonparty expenditures on the National, 
State, and local levels; (C) total amounts ex- 
pended for influencing nominations and elec- 
tions stated separately; (D) total amounts 
contributed according to such categories of 
amounts as the Commission shall determine 
and broken down into contributions on the 
National, State, and local levels for candi- 
dates and political committees; and (E) ag- 
gregate amounts contributed by any con- 
tributor shown to have contributed the sum 
of $250 or more; 

(8) to prepare and publish from time to 
time special reports comparing the various 
totals and categories of contributions and 
expenditures made in preceding election 
years; 

(9) to prepare and publish such other re- 
ports as he may deem appropriate; 

(10) to assure wide dissemination of sum- 
maries and reports; 

(11) to make from time to time audits 
and field investigations with respect to re- 
ports and statements filed under the pro- 
visions of this title and title III of this Act, 
and with respect to alleged failures to file 
any report or statement required under the 
a of this title or title III of this 

ct; 

(12) to report suspected violations of law 
to the appropriate law enforcement au- 
thorities; 

(13) to prescribe suitable procedural regu- 


lations to carry out the provisions of this 


title and title III of this Act; and 

(14) for the purpose of any audit or in- 
vestigation provided for in paragraph (11) 
of this section, the provisions of sections 9 
and 10 of the Federal Trade Commission Act 
(15 U.S.C; 49, 50) are hereby made appli- 
cable to the jurisdiction, powers, and duties 
of the Commission, or any officer designated 
by it, except that the attendance of a wit- 
ness may not be required outside of the 
State where he is found, resides, or transacts 
business, and the production of evidence 
may not be required outside the State where 
such evidence is kept. 


Statements; verification; filing 

Sec. 208. Statements required to be filed 
with the Commission— 

(a) shall be verified by the oath or affir- 
mation of the person filing such statement, 
taken before any officer authorized to ad- 
minister oaths; and 

(b) shall be deemed properly filed when 
deposited in an established post office within 
the prescribed time, duly stamped, registered, 
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and directed to the Commission, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; but in the 
event it is not received, a duplicate of such 
statement shall be promptly filed. 


Penalty for violations 


Sec. 209. Any person who violates any of 
the provisions of this title shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


State laws not affected 


Sec, 210. This title shall not be construed 
to annul the laws of any State relating to 
the nomination or election of candidates, 
unless directly inconsistent with the pro- 
visions of this title, or to exempt any candi- 
date from complying with such State laws. 


Partial invalidity 


Sec. 211. If any provision of this title, or 
the application thereof, to any person or 
circumstance is held invalid, the validity of 
the remainder of said title and the applica- 
tion of such provision to other persons and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 212. The Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act, 1925, and all other Acts or parts of Acts 
inconsistent herewith are repealed. 


Citation 


Sec. 213. This title may be cited as the 
“Campaign Funds Disclosure Act.” 


TITLE IJI—DISCLOSURE OF GIFTS AND CERTAIN 
COMPENSATION 


Definitions 


Sec. 301. When used in this title 

(a) The term “income” shall mean all 
compensation for personal services, including 
(but not limited to) salary, bonuses, fees, 
commissions, honorariums, and expenses 
paid or reimbursed, whether in the form of 
money or anything of value, from any source 
other than the Government of the United 
States. 

(b) The term “Representative” shall mean 
each Representative in, or Resident Commis- 
sioner to, the Congress of the United States. 

(c) The term “Federal executive” means 
a person holding an office the compensation 
of which is prescribed in the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Schedule. 

(d) The term candidate“ means an indi- 
vidual who (1) has taken the action neces- 
sary under the law of a State to qualify him 
for nomination for election, or for election, 
to the office of Senator or Representative in, 
or Resident Commissioner to, the Congress 
of the United States, or, (2) has received 
contributions or made expenditures, or has 
given his consent for any other person to 
receive contributions or make expenditures, 
with a view to bringing about his nomina- 
tion for election, or election, to such office. 


Statement of gifts to be filed 


Sec. 302. (a) Each United States Senator, 
each Representative, and each Federal ex- 
ecutive shall file with the Commission by 
the 31st day of January a statement disclos- 
ing gifts of money or things of value, except 
contributions as defined in section 201(d) 
of title II of this Act, received by him, his 
wife or minor children, or on his or their 
behalf during the preceding calendar year or 
portion thereof during which he held office, 
containing— 

(1) The name and address of each donor 
from whom he, his wife or minor children 
received, or from whom there was received 
on his or their behalf, one or more gifts of 
money of an aggregate amount of $100 with- 
in the calendar year, together with the 
amount and date of such gifts; 

(2) The name and address of each donor 
from whom he, his wife or minor children 
received, or from whom there was received 
on his or their behalf one or more gifts other 
than money of an aggregate value estimated 
by the donee of $100 or more within the 
calendar year, together with the date and 
identity of such gifts; and 
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(3) The total sum of gifts of money re- 
ceived by him, his wife or minor children, or 
on his or their behalf, during the calendar 
year and not stated under paragraph (1). 
Gifts from a spouse, child, parent, grand- 
parent, brother, or sister need not be dis- 
closed under this section. 

(b) Each candidate shall by the thirtieth 
day after he becomes a candidate, file with 
the Commission a statement disclosing the 
information with respect to gifts required 
by subsection (a) for the twelve-calendar- 
month period preceding the month during 
which he became a candidate. 


Statement of compensation to be filed 


Src. 303. (a) Each United States Senator, 
each Representative, and each Federal execu- 
tive shall file with the Commission by the 
31st day of January a statement disclosing 
income received by him or on his behalf dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year or portion 
thereof during which he held office, contain- 
ing— 

(1) the name and address of each person 
from whom he or anyone on his behalf re- 
ceived any such income; the amount or, if 
not money, the identity and value thereof; 
and the name and address of each person for 
whom such service was performed; and 

(2) a description of the service performed. 

(b) Each candidate shall, by the thirtieth 
day after the day he became a candidate, file 
with the Commission a statement contain- 
ing the information with respect to income 
required by subsection (a) for the twelve- 
calendar-month period preceding the month 
during which he became a candidate. 

Statements; verification; filing 

Sec. 304. Statements required to be filed 
with the Commission— 

(a) shall be verified by the oath or af- 
firmation of the person filing such state- 
ment, taken before any officer authorized to 
administer oaths; and 

(b) shall be deemed properly filed when 
deposited in an established post office within 
the prescribed time, duly stamped, registered, 
and directed to the Commission, at Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia; but in the 
event it is not received, a duplicate of such 
statement shall be promptly filed. 


Penalty for violation 


Sec. 305. Whoever, being a United States 
Senator, a Representative, a candidate, or a 
Federal executive, violates any of the pro- 
visions of this title shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than one 
year, or both. 

Citation 

Sec. 306. This title may be cited as the 
“Disclosure of Gifts and Certain Compensa- 
tion Act“. 


TITLE IV-—-AMENDMENTS TO INTERNAL REVENUE 
CODE OF 1954 


Income tax deduction 


Src. 401. (a) Part VII of subchapter B of 
chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 (relating to additional itemized deduc- 
tions for individuals) is amended by renum- 
bering section 218 as 219, and by inserting 
after section 217 the following new section: 


Sec. 218. Political contributions. 

(a) ALLOWANCE oF Derpucrion.—In the 
case of an individual, there shall be allowed 
as a deduction an amount equal to so much 
of the political contributions as does not 
exceed $100, payment of which is made by 
the taxpayer within the taxable year, except 
that in the case of a joint return of a husband 
and wife under section 6013 the deductions 
shall not exceed $100, and in the case of a 
separate return by a married individual the 
deduction shall not exceed $50. 

“(b) Vertrication.—The deduction under 
subsection (a) shall be allowed, with respect 
to any political contribution, only if such 
political contribution is verified in such 
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manner as the Secretary or his delegate shall 
prescribe by regulations. 

“(c) DEFINITION OF POLITICAL CONTRIBU- 
TION.—For purposes of this section the term 
‘political contribution’ means a gift or dona- 
tion to— 

“(1) any committee, association, or orga- 
nization (whether incorporated or not) or- 
ganized and operated exclusively for the 
purpose of influencing or attempting to in- 
fluence the election of one or more individ- 
uals qualified by law to seek any public of- 
fice; or 

(2) an individual who is qualified by law 
as a candidate for any Federal, State, or 
local elective public office in any general, 
special, or primary election, or in any con- 
vention of an organization described in sub- 
paragraph (1), for use by such individual to 
further his candidacy. 

“(3) an individual shall be deemed qual- 
ified by law to seek any public office or qual- 
ified by law as a candidate for any public 
office if such individual, or the organization 
supporting the election of such individual, 
has taken the action n under the 
applicable law to have his name placed on 
the ballot for the election to fill such office 
or to become a candidate for such office. 

“(d) Cross REFERENCE. — 

“For disallowance of deduction to estates 
and trusts, see section 642(i).” 

(b) The table of sections for such part 
VII is amended by striking out the last item 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec. 218. Political contributions. 

“Sec. 219. Cross references.” 

(c) Section 62 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to definition of ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by insert- 
ing after paragraph (S) the following 
paragraph: 

“(9) POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS—The de- 
duction allowed by section 218.” 

(d) Section 276(a) of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (relating to certain in- 
direct contributions to political parties) is 
amended by striking out “No deduction 
otherwise allowable under this chapter” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Except as provided 
in section 218, no deduction otherwise 
allowable under this chapter.” 

(e) Section 642 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 (relating to special rules for 
credits and deductions for estates and trusts) 
is amended by redesignating subsection (i) 
and (j), and by inserting after subsection 
(h) the following new subsection: 

“(i) POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS.—An estate 
or trust shall not be allowed the deduction 
for political contributions provided by 
section 218.” 

TITLE V—EFFECTIVE DATE 

Sec. 501. This Act shall take effect January 
2, 1967, except that the amendments made 
by title IV shall apply to taxable years end- 
ing after December 31, 1966, but only with 


respect to political contributions payment 
of which is made after December 31, 1966. 


STATEMENT ON ELECTION REFORM LEGISLATION 
BY GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB, REPUBLICAN, OF 
CALIFORNIA, RANKING REPUBLICAN OF THE 
HOUSE ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE, BEFORE 
THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS OF THE 
House ADMINISTRATION COMMITTEE 
Mr. Chairman, I support and urge the 

adoption of appropriate election reform leg- 

islation during this session of Congress. 

Such reforms are long overdue. The pres- 

ently scheduled hearings before the Subcom- 

mittee on Elections of the House Administra- 
tion Committee should be expedited but they 
must be thorough and complete. Even at 
this late date, election reform legislation can 
be enacted this year, Certainly, I will do 
everything I can to see to it that this is 
accomplished, 

Unfortunately, the Administration bill has 

a number of serious defects. For example, 
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it would continue the present unsatisfactory 
practice of having the reports of contribu- 
tions and campaign expenditures filed with 
the Clerk of the House and the Secretary of 
the Senate. Conventions and party caucuses 
are left uncovered although such activities 
call for major contributions and expendi- 
tures. Political contributions by labor 
unions and their closely-related organiza- 
tions are totally ignored, even though it is 
generally agreed that the present laws that 
relate to such contributions are completely 
inadequate. Also, the gift and income filing 
requirements do not apply to the policy- 
making officials of the Executive Department. 

In order to correct these and other defects, 
I, together with the House Republican lead- 
ership, have introduced a bill that contains 
the following important additions and 
improvements: 


1. FEDERAL ELECTIONS COMMISSION 


The Republican bill would establish a five- 
member Federal Elections Commission to 
receive and maintain the required reports 
and statements. The Commission would be 
appointed by the President with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. The Commis- 
sioners would serve for a ten-year term and 
not more than three could be from the same 
political party. The Commisioners would 
have the authority to develop forms for the 
making of reports and statements required 
by this Act and to prepare and publish a 
manual setting forth a recommended and 
uniform method of bookkeeping and report- 
ing for use by persons required to make re- 
ports. The reports and statements filed 
would be available for public inspection and 
copy, and, on a regular basis, summaries of 
the reports received would be published. In 
addition, the Commission would have the 
authority to make audits and field investi- 
gations with respect to reports and state- 
ments filed under the provisions of this Act 
and with respect to alleged failures to file. 
Also, it would be authorized to issue sub- 
poenas and to report suspected violations of 
the law to the appropriate law enforcement 
officers. (Title II) 

I believe it would be a mistake to establish 
the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Seretary of the Senate as the offices 
that would receive the detailed reports of 
contributions and campaign expenditures. 
These offices are not equipped to handle the 
anticipated avalanche of reports. More- 
over, under the present law, reports are now 
filed in these offices. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that this has not been a successful 
system. The new provisions and require- 
ments should not be burdened by the dis- 
credited procedures of the past. 

It would be most unfortunate if the pro- 
posed election reforms did not contain ade- 
quate and enforceable reporting and dis- 
closure provisions. At the present time, 
there is widespread cynicism toward the 
legal regulation of campaign funds. We do 
not believe that the reporting provisions of 
the Administration’s bill are strong enough 
to dispel this cynicism and to restore public 
confidence. Certainly, reporting provisions 
without adequate enforcement are no an- 
swer. Officials who are, in fact, employees 
of Congress cannot be expected to devote the 
time or determination that effective admin- 
istration demands. I believe that the es- 
tablishment of a bipartisan Elections Com- 
mission would correct these obvious deficien- 
cies in the Administration’s bill. 


2, POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS BY BUSINESS AND 
LABOR 


In the Republican bill, the prohibition 
against contributions by government con- 
tractors has been expanded to include labor 
organizations that are rec as the col- 
lective bargaining representatives of the em- 
ployees of such contractors and all orga- 
nizations or associations that are directed or 
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financially supported by such labor orga- 
nizations or such corporate government con- 
tractors. (Title I, Sec. 104) 

The prohibition against campaign contri- 
butions in the Federal Corrupt Practices Act, 
as it was enacted into law during the ad- 
ministration of President Theodore Roose- 
velt, applied only to corporations. It later 
became apparent that this prohibition should 
be broadened to include labor organizations. 
Thus, over a Democratic presidential veto, a 
provision was placed in the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act that specifically extended the pro- 
hibition in the Corrupt Practices Act to labor 
unions. Then, in 1947, and again over a 
Democratic presidential veto, the prohibi- 
tion against campaign contributions by labor 
unions was made a permanent part of the 
law. 

That political expenditures by labor unions 
and related groups are substantial and re- 
quire continued Congressional attention is 
refiected by the following excerpt from the 
report entitled “Financing the 1964 Elec- 
tion” by the Citizens’ Research Foundation 
of Princeton, New Jersey: 

“Labor groups and other miscellaneous 
non-party committees contribute to cam- 
paign chests, or wage parallel campaigns on 
behalf of selected candidates and causes. 
The Democratic financial picture, in par- 
ticular, is not complete without data on labor 
financing...” 

“In 1964, 31 national-level labor commit- 
tees made gross disbursements of $3.7 million, 
compared with 21 committees disbursing $2.3 
million in 1960. Labor transfers out, con- 
sisting mostly of allocations to other com- 
mittees and candidates, were $2.9 million, 
or more than twice as much as in 1960; allo- 
cations to candidates for Congress were 
about twice their 1960 level. In 1964 and 
1960, numerous labor committees spent more 
than they raised, indicating accruals from 
collections in non-election years.” 

In addition, the Republican bill would re- 
strict the ban on political contributions by 
Federal contractors to Federal elections. 
Moreover, this restriction on political con- 
tributions by Federal contractors and unions 
that represent the employees of such con- 
tractors would not become operative unless 
the government contract required payments 
from the United States in excess of $100,000. 

I believe that businessmen and unions 
should be placed on the same footing. One 
should not be prohibited from making polit- 
ical contributions at the State or local level 
because he is negotiating, or has negotiated, 
a contract with the Federal government, 
Moreover, it is ridiculous to prohibit an 
individual from making a political con- 
tribution at any level because he happens 
to have a small contract to provide janitorial 
services for the local post office or has en- 
tered into an agreement to lease a vacant lot 
to the government for use as a parking lot. 
Yet, this would be the result under Sec. 611, 
Title I of the Administration's bill. 

Restrictions on contributions to State and 
local elections should be controlled at the 
State level. A contract with the Federal 
government should not disqualify anyone 
from contributing to a State or local 
campaign. 

Similarly, I do not believe that a small 
contractor with the Federal government 
should be barred from making a political con- 
tribution. I would apply the de minimus 
rule in this situation. Thus, I would not 
prohibit contributions by contractors other 
than corporations where the United States 
payment under the contract is less than 
$100,000. 

3. CANDIDATE AND EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 
OFFICIALS REQUIRED TO FILE 

The gift and income filing requirements of 
the Administration bill are expanded under 
my bill to apply to those Executive Depart- 
ment employees who occupy the offices and 
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positions that are included in the five salary - 
levels of the Federal Executive Salary Act of 

1964. The occupants of these positions are 

the policymakers in the Executive Branch. 

They have the power of decision and most of 

them are presidential appointees. 

The failure to extend the disclosure pro- 
visions of the bill to the Executive Branch 
is justified in the President's message as 
follows: “In the Executive Branch, the ac- 
ceptance of gifts of more than nominal value 
is already strictly forbidden by Executive 
Order 11222 of May 8, 1965.” 

We fail to see how the fact that acceptance 
of gifts is forbidden by executive order is a 
sufficient reason for not extending the pro- 
posed provision to those in the Executive 
Branch. An executive order does not have 
the force and effect of a law nor does it con- 
tain criminal penalties. Certainly, public 
confidence in our government would be en- 
hanced if reporting were required. More- 
over, the President's statement, “For such 
reports to be made by members of the legisla- 
tive branch can do much to demonstrate that 
wealthy interests are not permitted to 
affect—or even appear to affect—the conduct 
of government through their largesse” ap- 
plies with equal force to the executive branch 
of the government. 

In addition, those seeking election to the 
House of Representatives and to the Senate 
would be required to file a report disclosing 
the gifts and income received in the twelve 
months prior to the date he became a candi- 
date. Certainly, this information should 
be available to the electorate. It is the same 
type of information that an incumbent is 
required to file. 


4, CONVENTIONS AND PARTY CAUCUSES PLACED 
UNDER THE DISCLOSURE PROVISIONS 

The definition of election has been clari- 
fied so that the provisions of the Act clearly 
apply to conventions and party caucuses 
held to nominate a candidate. (Title I, Soc. 
101(a) and Title II, Sec. 201(a)). 

Although in his message the President 
stated that his bill would bring convention 
nomination contests under the disclosure 
law, a closer reading of the submitted bill 
refiects that this may not be the case. In 
order to clarify this apparent ambiguity, or 
possible oversight, the language of the Re- 
publican bill specifically includes nominat- 
ing conventions and party caucuses. 

5. DEFINITION OF CANDIDATE CLARIFIED 

The definition of a candidate as an indi- 
vidual who seeks election“ has been clari- 
fled by setting forth the specific actions 
that, if taken, will be construed as seeking 
nomination or election. (Title I, Sec. 
101(b), Title II, Sec. 201(b), and Title III, 
Sec. 301 (d)). 

Thus, an individual shall be considered 
a candidate who (1) has taken the required 
action under a State law or (2) has received 
contributions and made expenditures or who 
has given his consent for any other person 
to do so with a view to bringing about his 
nomination or election. 


6. LIMITATION ON CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 
CLARIFIED 
The $5,000 limitation on contributions to 
a particular candidate has been clarified 50 
that such limitation applies only to a com- 
mittee or committees whose activities are 
primarily in support of such candidate. 
Thus, an individual would be permitted to 
give $5,000 to the campaign committee of a 
particular candidate and then make an ad- 
ditional contribution to a Congressional 
Campaign Committee or a State or National 
Committee. (Title I, Sec. 102(a)). 
7. PROHIBITION AGAINST SALES BY CANDIDATES 
OR COMMITTEES CLARIFIED 
The prohibition against sales of any kind 
by a candidate or political committee has 
been revised so that normal arm’s-length 
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transactions by the candidate as well as the 
usual and known business trade or profes- 
sion” of a candidate will be per- 
mitted. (Sec. 102(d)). 

Under the Administration bill, a candidate 
could be prohibited from selling his home or 
his car or engaging in many other legitimate 
business transactions that are totally un- 
related to his campaign. Similarly, a Cam- 
paign Committee could be prevented from 
selling used typewriters or waste paper. 
This type of normal business activity would 
be permitted under the Republican bill. 


8. TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR POLITICAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Republican bill would provide a spe- 
cial tax deduction in an amount up to $100, 
for contributions to any candidate qualified 
by law to seek public office or to any orga- 
nization supporting such candidate, in any 
election campaign or primary—fFederal, 
State or local. This deduction would be 
allowed in addition to the standard deduc- 
tion and would not be limited to those who 
itemize their deductions. (Title IV.) 

A tax deduction for political contributions 
was advocated by the Republican Coordi- 
nating Committee in December 1965 and by 
the House Republican Policy Committee in 
its statement on “Election Reform and De- 
ductions for Political Contributions.” 

That there is a growing interest in elec- 
tions, and a willingness to participate 
through campaign contributions, is illus- 
trated by the fact that in the 1964 campaign, 
a large percent of the total funds collected 
by the Republican Party was in contributions 
of $100 or less. Thus, for 800,000 Repub- 
lican contributors, the average contribution 
was $11. Significantly, a recent report by 
the Citizens’ Research Foundation of Prince- 
ton, N. J., states that in 1964: The Democrats 
received approximately 69 percent of the 
dollar value of their total individual contri- 
butions in amounts of $500 and over. The 
Republicans, by contrast, received only 28 
percent of the dollar value of their total 
individual contributions in these large sums. 

Certainly, small contributions must be en- 
couraged. Providing a $100 tax deduction is, 
we believe, a logical and fair way to achieve 
this result. It would encourage individuals 
in all walks of life to contribute. Moreover, 
it would prevent candidates from becoming 
too dependent upon a few large contributors. 

Mr. Chairman, undoubtedly as these hear- 
ings continue, there will be additional ques- 
tions posed and many improvements sug- 
gested. Certainly, this is a very difficult field 
in which to legislate. However, the impor- 
tance and the need for this legislation cannot 
be over-emphasized. It is my hope that the 
improvements which have been suggested in 
my bill, H.R. 16203, will be helpful to the 
subcommittee as it continues with its im- 

t work. I respectfully request that 
this bill be accepted as a part of my state- 
ment and that it be included at this point 
in the RECORD. 


THE FLOW OF TAX DOLLARS FOR 
WATER 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, tradi- 
tionally taxpayers in the eastern part of 
tho United States have provided most of 
the funds for the development of water 
projects in the West, but the extent of 
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these contributions have largely been 
overlooked in the intake, the mixing, and 
the outflow of tax dollars at the US. 


The Honorable Maurice K. Goddard, 
secretary of forests and waters of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, under- 
took to sift some figures out of the 
money melting pot, and the results of his 
handiwork were placed on display in his 
address to the American Society of Civil 
Engineers at the Denver Water Re- 
sources Engineering Conference in May 
of this year. 

Here is a paper that should be care- 
fully perused by every Member of Con- 
gress. It is not an indictment of Federal 
policies which have generously provided 
for meeting water requirements of the 
West to the virtual exclusion of 
the needs of the East, but it prompts 
serious questions about problems that 
have developed in areas of heavy con- 
centration of population as a con- 
sequence of that disparity. It exposes 
certain ridiculous investments charge- 
able to U.S. taxpayers for irrigation 
projects west of the Mississippi River at 
a time when potentially more productive 
land in the East is neglected and vast 
areas over the country are relegated to 
the soil bank program. 

Mr. Speaker, we do not envy the pro- 
gress that has come about in Western 
States through the stimulus of Federal 
subsidies. While Congress should be 
embarrassed for authorizing unnecessary 
and extravagant projects that, as Secre- 
tary Goddard has disclosed, were far 
more expensive than estimated and 
whose promised paybacks have been 
miserably disappointing, we accept the 
experiments as water over the dam. The 
one benefit that may come from those 
unwise investments is the experience 
that can guide us around similar pitfalls 
that might lie ahead. 

America can no longer afford to sub- 
sidize the dreams of aspiring areas which 
prefer to suppose that a rich economy 
developed out of a windfall of Federal 
funds is a birthright of those who choose 
to settle where land is cheap because 
water is scarce. On the contrary, the 
Nation has reached a point where those 
who gave to nurture the adventurer need 
to be recompensed in part to sustain 
their own environment. 

We need to reassess the Nation’s 
water needs. Secretary Goddard’s pres- 
entation is an excellent springboard. 
None can afford to overlook the message. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
statement be presented in full at this 
point in the RECORD: 

TRE East SPEAKS 
(Statement of the Honorable Maurice G. 

Goddard, Secretary of Forests and Waters, 

Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the 

American Society of Civil Engineers Denver 

Water Resources Engineering Conference, 

Denver, Colo., May 16-20, 1966) 

The Eastern water administrator of the 
past decade can well sympathize with the 
plight of the high school basketball coach 
when the opposing team effectively freezes 
the ball in the closing moments of the 
championship game, and his team is only a 
few points behind. 

He knows that no amount of complaining 
to the referee will force the other team to 
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release the ball, and consequently, the only 
action he can take, however ineffective it 


that we will get our hands on the ball in 
time to give my team a 
The ball I am talking about is, of course, 
that slice of the tax dollar that the Federal 
Government spends each year to develop this 
country’s water and related land resources. 
For many, many years, we Easterners have 


we have received very little in return. 
If you doubt this, take a look sometime at 
a map showing the major dams and reservoirs 


of the East—virtually nothing! 

Seven years ago, Walter B. Langbein of 
the U.S. Geological Survey! pointed out that 
reservoir storage was greatest in the sparsely 
populated Colorado River Basin and lowest 
in the populous Ohio River Basin. 

He also noted that only 1% of the total 
flow of the Ohio River, excluding the Ten- 
nessee and Cumberland Rivers, was regu- 
lated. With the completion of the Glen 
Canyon Reservoir, about 58% of the Colo- 
rado’s flow was regulated. These figures, 
incidentally, do not include regulation by 
flood-control reservoirs. 

In his conclusions, Mr. Langbein stated 
that “There is a limit to the amount of 
storage that can be useful. The Colorado 
River Basin is an example of a river basin 
where storage development may be approach- 
ing, if not exceeding, the useful limit. The 
prospect of a shift in emphasis toward water 
supply for towns and factories sharpens the 
need for added development of storage in the 
populated regions of the country.” 

To which, I say Amen!“ 

Now, let’s carry our comparison a little 
further—the State of Colorado has a land 
area of approximately 104,000 square miles, 
over twice that of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, and a population of about 
1,750,000. Allegheny County in Western 
Pennsylvania has a land area of 730 square 
miles and almost the same population. 

The State of Montana has a land area of 
over 147,000 square miles, more than three 
times that of Pennsylvania, and a population 
of about 700,000. Little Delaware County in 
Eastern Pennsylvania has a land area of 185 
square miles, with a population of almost 
600,000. 

Just think of it—two little Pennsylvania 
counties virtually matching two large West- 
ern states in population on 4 to 1% of the 
land area. 

Per capita income in Allegheny County is 
roughly equal to per capita income in Colo- 
rado, and they have almost the same popu- 
lation. Montana has about 100,000 more 
people than Delaware County but per capita 
income in Delaware County is approximately 
$900 higher. 

What does this mean in terms of the tax 
dollar? Simply this—the citizens of two of 
Pennsylvania’s sixty-seven counties are con- 
tributing just about the same amount as the 
citizens of Colorado and Montana with little 
or no return insofar as Federal expenditures 
for water development are concerned. 

The people of Pennsylvania contributed 
some 7.6 billion dollars in taxes to the Fed- 


Walter B. Langbein, “Water Yield and 
Reservoir Storage in the United States,” Geo- 
logical Survey Circular 409, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D.C., 1959, pp. 
4-5. 
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eral treasury last year. Add the contribu- 
tions of the rest of the populous Eastern 
states; take another look at the map to re- 
fresh your memories as to where the major 
water development projects are located; and 
you will begin to understand what I am driv- 
ing at—the money is being spent where the 
people aren't and with too little benefit to 
those who contributed the major portion! 

We, in the East, understand how this came 
about, and we are not against necessary 
water development in the Western states. 
Note that I emphasized the word “necessary”, 
for what you consider necessary and what 
we consider necessary are apparently two 
quite different things as you will see shortly. 

For many years in the past, we did not 
question what was going on—we knew that 
the Western states were not blessed with 
our abundant rainfall, and consequently, 
must develop storage capacity and distri- 
bution systems to make the most of what 
they had. 

When, in the past few decades, we did 
begin to analyze our own water situation 
and discovered that, faced with massive pol- 
lution problems and inadequate storage, we 
would be in dire trouble within the next 
twenty years, we naturally began to pay 
greater attention to what was being done 
with the Federal water development dollar 
in the West. 

The more we looked, the more we began 
to wonder, and the more we began to wonder, 
the more we became amazed at what we 
saw! 

I don’t say your whole Western water de- 
velopment program is a “boondoggle”, Some 
of your huge projects are undoubtedly neces- 
sary to harness available supplies and are 
being put to good use. On the other hand, 
part of your program is wasteful because 
some of your stored water could be put to 
better and more economical use. 

You have chosen to base most of your 
economy on irrigation—90% of the water 
you use is irrigation water. The Great 
Western Dream appears to be a dream of 
making the deserts and arid areas bloom by 
bringing water to them regardless of cost. 

Now this dream of creating an Agricul- 
tural Paradise by reclaiming the large areas 
of wasteland and bringing them into pro- 
duction would be a fine thing, if you could 
do it economically. 

In some instances you succeeded, particu- 
larly with crops that could not be grown else: 
where. In other instances, you went over- 
board and developed irrigation water at any 
price, without regard as to whether irrigation 
was the most economical use, or whether the 
type of crops grown required amounts of 
water beyond your capacity to provide. 

It is a matter of record that, in some areas, 
you “mined” your undergrouad supplies— 
fighting a losing battle with nature and 
gambling with a limited resource that might 
have sustained other, less consumptive, uses 
for years. 

A pamphlet published by the Central Ari- 
zona Projects Association notes that To 
eliminate the current overdraft upon irre- 
placable ground water, and provide for in- 
creased municipal and industrial needs by 
the year 2000, Arizona needs an additional 
3,000,000 acre-feet annually. Even with this 
quantity, no agricultural expansion would be 
possible.“ 2 

By promoting your dream of an Agricul- 
tural Paradise, you succeeded in having the 
Federal Government subsidize a shift of agri- 
culture from the humid East, which could 
sustain it, to the arid West, away from the 
population centers. 

There was an interesting article in the 
January 1966, Reader's Digest entitled “What 


2 Central Arizona Project Association, Sav- 
ing Water in Arizona: A Report on Water 
Conservation Practices and Programs in Ari- 
zona, (Phoenix, Arizona, January, 1966). 
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Water Shortage?” The author noted that 
U.S. Government water is often given to the 
Western farmer at one-tenth its actual cost, 
and stated that if they had to pay the actual 
cost there would be less cry for more water 
and less irrigation farming.“ 

It is also a matter of record that Western 
irrigation and reclamation projects have a 
notoriously poor record both on repayment 
and with regard to cost versus benefits actu- 
ally realized. For example, Hirschleifer and 
others noted that the total subsidy to irri- 
gation in the Columbia River Basin Project 
had been calculated to be 94% of the cost 
of irrigation, but that the calculations did 
not take into consideration the fact that in 
recent years about 80% of the wheat grown 
in the basin had been purchased by the 
United States Department of Agriculture un- 
der the farm price-support program, 

They further noted that E. F. Renshaw, in 
studying the benefits and costs of 43 then- 
existing Federal irrigation projects, found 
that “only about one-fourth of the projects 
now appear to be justified on the basis of 
realized benefits in fact exceeding costs.” 

Renshaw used assumptions favorable to 
the estimation of benefits and his survey did 
not include some five projects which had 
been entirely abandoned and written off.“ 

Allen V. Kneese states that Research done 
by Nathaniel Wollman and others from New 
Mexico demonstrated several years ago that 
reallocation of water from agricultural to in- 
dustrial, municipal, and recreational uses is 
capable of greatly expanding the develop- 
ment potential of water-short regions. This 
possibility emphasizes the great importance 
that efficient mechanisms for the transfer of 
water from lower to higher value uses may 
haye in these areas. Not only is it impor- 
tant that water be smoothly transferred to 
support industrial and urban growth in these 
areas if they are to continue to grow, but as 
water supplies become more stringent it also 
becomes highly significant that water used 
in agriculture is applied to the most produc- 
tive lands and crops by the most efficient 
managers.“ * 

Abandoned Eastern farm acreage falls, of 
course, into all categories, ranging from ex- 
cellent farm land to farms where the land 
has been just plain “worn out“ through poor 
farming practices. 

Even much of the poorest of this land 
could, however, be rehabilitated and brought 
back into production through good soil con- 
servation practices and good land manage- 
ment at much less expenditure than irrigat- 
ing Western land. 

Congressman JoHN P. Sartor in a study 
entitled How Can America Best Provide Food 
and Fiber for Its Future Population notes 
that “The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
states that there are an estimated 60,000,000 
acres of new land in humid areas suitable for 
first class crop production, once it has been 
properly drained and cleared. The estimated 
cost of bringing this new land into produc- 
tion under this method is $350 to $400 mil- 
lion. The drainage and clearing classifica- 


Wolfgang Langewiesche, “What Water 
Shortage”, Reader’s Digest, (January, 1966), 
P. 208. 

Jack Hirschleifer, James C. DeHaven, and 
Jerome W. Milliman, Water Supply: Econom- 
tes, Technology, and Policy, (Chicago, Illi- 
nois: The University of Chicago Press, 1960), 
p. 228, quoting Donald S. Green Federal Ir- 
rigation Subsidy” (unpublished University of 
Chicago Agricultural Economics Research 
Paper No. 5601), January 11, 1956, p. 7. 

5 Ibid., quoting Edward F. Renshal, To- 
ward Responsible Government, (Chicago, 
Idwia Press, 1957), p. 5. 

o Allen V. Kneese, “Economic and Related 
Problems in Contemporary Water Resources 
Management”, Reprint No. 55, Resources for 
the Future, Inc., Washington, D.C. (Novem- 
ber, 1965), pp. 4-5. 
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tion of providing new crop land represents 
about 17% of the present crop acreage. 
These comparisons show that the cost of re- 
claiming desert or arid lands in the West is 
the more expensive method of increasing 
food and fiber production. Conseryatively, 
it is 10 to 20 times greater than the cost of 
new development in humid areas. Further- 
more, the maximum amount of land (6,000,- 
000 acres) that possibly could be reclaimed 
in the West by 1975 would add less than 
2% to the present total crop land.”? 

The “Soil Bank” in March, 1965, contained 
over fourteen and a quarter million acres 
nationwide. Over 107,000 acres of this was 
Pennsylvania land, 

It seems just plain ridiculous to us to keep 
placing Eastern farm land in the “Soil Bank,” 
while continuing to bring additional mar- 
ginal Western lands into production through 
subsidized water development. 

Instead, why not bring this Eastern land, 
where the people are, and where rainfall is 
plentiful, back into production? 

By shifting a good part of our agriculture 
back East and rehabilitating farming in the 
Eastern areas, we would be conserying much- 
needed water and would be stopping the 
heavy drainage on the taxpayers by trying 
to bring more and more marginal Western 
lands into production at a high water cost 
water that could be used to your advantage 
for other, more essential uses. 

A. H. Carhart, in his book, Water—Or Your 
Life, asks the following questions with regard 
to the Central Arizona Project: “Is it reason- 
able to expend what this project would cost 
to rescue 150,000 acres while 500,000 acres in 
other parts of the country are being retired 
from tillage each year, but might be main- 
tained through good soil conservation proj- 
ects? Where’s the better place to put our 
dollar?“ “ 

Exactly how much per acre it is costing 
the U.S, taxpayer to put Western lands into 
production depends, of course, on the par- 
ticular project and on how you figure it, but 
all of the figures I have found are very high 
and cover a wide range. 

Of one thing I am certain, you could put 
a lot of abandoned Eastern farm acreage 
back in production for the cost of furnish- 
ing water to one Western acre. 

In 1955, the Hoover Commission task force 
stated that “Overestimation of irrigation 
benefits has reached a point where the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation has claimed justification 
for the expenditure of $1,000 to $2,000 an 
acre for the development of irrigated land 
which, on the basis of information available 
to the task force, would not be worth more 
than $200 an acre under present prices of 
mature reclamation projects.” ° 

Southeastern Pennsylvania has some of the 
best farm land in the United States—land 
that ranges from around $500 to $1,000 per 
acre. Even with this high land cost, I ven- 
ture to say that our Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmers are producing their crops at a lower 
overall cost than is being done in the West- 
ern areas. Since these men do not go for 
mechanized farming, it is apparent that their 
answer is simply go land and an abundant 
rainfall. 

I know, of course, the arguments which 
may be presented against such a move back 


John P. Saylor, How Can America Best 
Provide Food and Fiber for Its Future Popu- 
lation, privately printed and undated, p. 6. 

Arthur H. Carhart, Water—Or Your Lije 
(Philadelphia and New York: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co., 1951), p. 215. 

*Hirschleifer and others, op. cit., p. 229, 
quoting from Task Force on Water Resources 
and Power for the Commission on the Orga- 
nization of the Executive Branch of the Goy- 
ernment (“Hoover Commission”), Report on 
Water Resources and Power (Washington, 
D.C., 1955), I, pp. 18-19. 
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to the East—that there is stronger competi- 
tion for land use in the East, that surpluses 
are diminishing, that Eastern farming is 
generally on smaller land units, and that, as 
a result, agriculture would be hard-pressed 
to provide the food and fiber necessary for 
our growing population. 

On the other hand, the fact that agricul- 
ture over the years has become more and more 
efficient and, with this higher efficiency has 
come better management and higher yields 
per acre, seems to negate much of the valid- 
ity of these arguments. 

It appears to us, then, that the Nation 
would be better served if good Eastern lands 
were brought back into production and 
farmed intensively and efficiently, and that 
this is the logical place to spend our dollar. 

A move in this direction would tend to di- 
versify agriculture, putting a share of it 
closer to the major markets with resulting 
savings in transportation and marketing 
costs. 

It also appears to us that, when you com- 
bine your Western water law, based on the 
prior appropriation principle, with the fact 
that about 90% of your water is tied up by a 
ee. use, you have a large, furry bear by the 


while we recognize that our Eastern ripar- 
ian rights doctrine also has some obvious 
faults, we believe that giving prior right to 
agricultural interests for irrigation tends to 
set up a monopoly, stifling other types of 
development in an area. It certainly is not 
conducive to the progressive, dynamic 
growth of an area. 

When, and if, you decide to change your 
position or let go, we hope you don’t get too 
badly chawed in the process. 

Now, let's turn back to Arizona's problem 
and take a good look at the Central Arizona 
Project. 

I am not arguing that Arizona does not 
need more water, but I do question the means 
and effects of providing it. 

In the first place, the Bridge Canyon and 
Marble Canyon Projects haye not been pro- 
posed principally as water storage facilities, 
but rather, are justified on the basis of elec- 
tric power generation—power that could be 
provided by steam-electric plants in much 
less time than it will take you to build the 
dams. If, on the other hand, peaking power 
is really needed, then it should be included 
on a limited scale as a secondary, rather than 
the prime, benefit. 

Why does the Government construct huge 
power projects that could be just as easily 
constructed by private companies? 

Cheaper power is the usual answer! 

No one denies that public power rates are 
lower than those of the private industry, even 
though the latter has brought down its rates 
sharply over the years. 

Public power rates should be lower—after 
all, they are subsidized rates supported by 
your taxes and mine. 

But the unfortunate thing is that rela- 
tively few electric customers are served by 
the Government-financed agencies, and those 
that are get their electricity at lower cost 
at the expense of all American taxpayers. 

In our opinion, the power picture really 
gets wild when you justify projects on the 
basis of producing the power needed to pump 
and transport the water to questionable 
irrigation projects. 

Carhart points out that if the whole cost of 
the two-phase Central Arizona Project were 
to be assessed against roughly 150,000 acres 
which would be k. kept in cultivation—rescuing 
the irrigators who knew that they were over- 
using the local water available—and the 
final, total outlay ran to 61.5 billion, the 
capital cost to rescue those lands would come 
to $10,000 per acre. 

He also noted that, while there was a dif- 
ference of opinion as to whether or not 
the water delivered would pay for operating 
costs, the irrigators would pay no part of the 
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capital cost. With approximately half of 
the lands involved in the hands of 420 land 
owners, the benefit or “gift” to this 
would come to over a half million dollars 
each. 

He had some interesting figures, too, re- 
garding the repayment of the interest that 
would have to be paid on this huge invest- 
ment, indicating that the total interest pay- 
able would come to over $2,000,000,000 and 
that Pennsylvania might expect to pay ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 of it; New Jersey 
over $68,000,000; Illinois $157,500,000 and 
New York $304,500,000.° 

Prankly, this looks to us like just another 
attempt to hornswoggle the taxpayer—a 
gentleman who, by the way, is largely of the 
genus homo Easterner—by juggling the 
benefits to construct at any cost. 

Look, too, at the Colorado-Big Thompson 
Project. Its original estimated cost as 
about $44,000,000, and the final estimated 
cost was in the neighborhood of $144,500,000. 
It now appears that the actual final cost 
will be over $200,000,000.™ 

We recognize that part of this increase 
may be accounted for by rising costs of labor 
and materials, but we do not think that the 
reclamation practice of adding extra features 
and modifications after a project has been 
authorized is a good one, particularly when 
the final cost is escalated all out of propor- 
tion to what the Congress and the public 
were originally told to expect. 

What price urgently- needed recreational, 
fish and wildlife, and natural beauty bene- 
fits? 

You Westerners may feel that you have a 
surfeit of these, but have you taken tnis 
Nation's overall recreational needs and pop- 
ulation projections into consideration? 

How much can we afford to sacrifice? 

In my estimation, very little, if cny. 
Future generations will need every bit of 
open space and every recreational area we 
can provide for their leisure time, well-being, 
and enjoyment. 

We are desperately trying to do just that 
in the East—we already have the population 
pressures and know that our people want 
and need expanded outdoor recreational op- 
portunities and facilities. 

We ask, too, just how much valuable tim- 
berland have your massive projects in the 
Northwest taken out of production. While 
the East is trying to restore its forests for 
posterity, you are squandering your herit- 
age—taking large segments of good forest 
land out of production to make way for 
irrigation and power projects. 

Up to this point, I have been raging at 
you, the opposition. Now let's take a look 
at my own team and its trials and tribula- 
tions. 

We, too, as I mentioned earlier, have a 
couple of bears by the tail—our lack of ade- 
quate storage and our massive pollution 
problems. In the latter case, we are liter- 
ally up to our ears in many areas in an 
odious mess of our own brewing. 

With our whole economy geared to an 
abundant supply of raw water and practical- 
ly unlimited use, our cub grew into a grizzly 
before we realized what had happened. 

Many of our Eastern states, my own State 
included, have been working for the past 
twenty years or so to correct the situation 
and to rehabilitate our streams so that they 
can once again serve our heavy and ever- 
increasing concentration of population and 
industry. 

In some areas, we have been keeping about 
even with the problem and have even made 
a little headway. In others, things have 
gone from bad to worse. 

Faced, as we are, with mushrooming pop- 
ulation and the industry and services 


1 Carhart, op. cit., pp. 218-214. 
n Ibid., p. 218. 
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needed to support this growth, we can no 
longer afford to use piecemeal approaches in 
meeting the problem, or with just staying 
abreast of it—drastic, widespread action 
must be taken, and taken soon! 

When I said earlier that we would be in 
dire trouble within the next twenty years, 
I was not exaggerating. Indeed, many of 
us believe that we are already close to the 
breaking-point and that only a concentrated 
effort at all levels of government and by 
industry can bail us out. 

We have been nickel and diming it so far, 
but it now appears certain that it is going 
to take the expenditure of billions of Fed- 
eral, State, and local dollars over the next 
number of years to get the job done. 

Pennsylvania, with some of the best “Clean 
Streams” laws in the country, has expended 
many millions of dollars over the past twenty 
years and is making a little progress—just 
staying ahead of the compounding problems. 
New York, just last year, passed a 1:0 billion 
dollar bond issue for aid to communities for 
treatment plants and interceptor sewers. 
That expenditure will bring them about even 
with the problem, and a number of other 
states, my own included, are currently con- 
sidering similar actions. 

At the Senate Hearings on the Water Qual- 
ity Act just ome year ago, Governor Hulett 
C. Smith of West Virginia said that West 
Virginia cities could use a Federal contribu- 
tion of 80%, and then added that his State 
and New York, between them, could use the 
Federal grants provided for the entire Nation. 

This, then, is the magnitude of our pollu- 
tion problem and the dollars we will require 
to correct it. 

We need, too, much additional storage in 
the East to help solve our water quality 
problems and to conserve and better manage 
our water resources for present and future 
generations. 

With good storage sites now so scarce in 
the East that we consider them to be a re- 
source in their own right, we have turned to 
multiple-purpose development of those 
remaining. 

We are in the process of initiating good 
comprehensive river basin planning, develop- 
ment, and management in our major river 
basins to provide the good water 
to meet the needs of the future’s 
millions. This must be done, and, if we don’t 
do it soon, the economy of the East could 
well stagnate and with it, the economy of the 
Nation. 

Just remember, if we fail—you fail, too! 

The Eastern water administrator knows 
only pure frustration when he goes before 
the Congressional committees to press for the 
authorization and funding of necessary water 
projects—many of them have taken over 
thirty years to even get underway. He is 
handed the crumbs and the cake goes West! 

This has been a source of amazement to 
me, because our Eastern dams fall, for the 
most part, into the category of small dams. 
Size-wise and cost-wise, you can drown quite 
a few of them in one of your Western proj- 
ects. Benefit-wise, however, in proportion to 
their size and cost, they far outshine your 
Western giants simply because they are lo- 
cated near the population centers where 
the needs are greatest and more pressing. 

At this point, I do want to emphasize one 
fact that is becoming more and more ap- 
parent to water administrators all over the 
country. Water rates, in both the East and 
West, are much too low, and revised rate 
structures are urgently needed Nationwide. 

Unless and until, people become educated 
and are willing to pay a reasonable price for 
water, panels such as this will continue to 
argue, and sections of the country will be 
vying with one another. 

With National goals with regard to devel- 
opment unclear at present, we firmly believe 
that the older civilization of the East must 
be protected, and that it is sheer folly to 
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keep pouring billions of dollars into ques- 
tionable Western development and grandiose 
Western schemes. 

Population pressures may mak> even de- 
velopment of marginal Western projects nec- 
essary some day, but we must emphasize that 
the East has immediate problems that must 
be rectified before the bottom drops out of 
the National economy. 

In short, you have long-range planning 
time—we don’t! 

What I am really saying is that the Na- 
tion’s largest segment of population and in- 
dustry needs help and needs it fast. The 
minority has cornered the market long 
enough. 

The East must meet its massive water 
quality problems; increase its storage; re- 
vitalize its agriculture; and develop as much 
nearby outdoor recreation for its millions as 
possible before available space is swallowed 
up by urbanization. 

The time has come, gentlemen, when we 
must insist, yes, demand, that you give us 
back the ball, and with it, a fighting chance. 

We have subsidized your dream long 
enough—far too many Western projects have 
been constructed with Eastern dollars, and 
we now need and want our rightful share. 


PERMANENT U.N. PEACEKEEPING 
FORCE 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Morse] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, Congress- 
man Frank Horton, of New York, an 
original sponsor of a permanent peace- 
keeping force in the United Nations, is 
on an official leave to Israel representing 
the House of Representatives at today’s 
dedication of the new Israeli parliament 
building. Mr. Horrton’s resolution, 
House Concurrent Resolution 711, con- 
tains a provision for allocating a force of 
1,000 Americans to serve in a noncom- 
batant capacity on standby duty for a 
permanent U.N. force. 

Mr. Horton has asked me, in his ab- 
sence, to stress the importance of prompt 
congressional adoption of this proposal, 
so that the US. delegation to the United 
Nations will seek the establishment of a 
peacekeeping force at the next session of 
the General Assembly with the full sup- 
port of Congress behind their plea. 


BUILDING CODE MODERNIZATION 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlewoman from New Jersey (Mrs. 
Dwyer] may extend her remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to announce that two of the ma- 
jor organizations in the Nation repre- 
senting local government officials have 
adopted resolutions calling for remedial 
action by all three levels of government 
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in modernizing and updating building 
codes, encouraging uniformity, and im- 
proving the quality of administration. 
The U.S. Conference of Mayors urged 
governmental action for building code 
reforms at its annual meeting in Dallas, 
Tex., on June 15, 1966. The National As- 
sociation of Counties, at its annual meet- 
ing in New Orleans, July 20, 1966, 
adopted a policy statement concerning 
building code reform which is now part 
of the American county platform. 

These resolutions call for action by 
the Federal, State, and local governments 
to carry out the recommendations made 
in the just-issued report of the Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations, Building Codes: A Program for 
Intergovernmental Reform.” Copies of 
this Commission report and of model 
State bills designed to carry out many 
of these recommendations are available, 
upon request, from the Commission here 
in Washington. 

More recently, the Republican Coordi- 
nating Committee adopted a report at its 
June 27, 1966, meeting which details a 
constructive program to meet the hous- 
ing and urban development needs of the 
Nation’s more than 200 metropolitan 
areas. Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment,” prepared for the Coordinating 
Committee by a task force chaired by 
former Congressman Robert Taft, Jr., 
of Ohio, urged that ways must be found 
to encourage private firms to enter into 
the low-income housing field. The report 
calls for Federal and State governments 
to encourage all types of private research 
directed at improving lower income hous- 
ing. Because obsolete or inflexible local 
building codes are substantial obstacles 
to “conquering the costs of housing ma- 
terials and construction,” the report 
urged development of a modern, up-to- 
date model building code to be made 
available for adoption by local communi- 
ties. 

I commend the U.S. Conference of 
Mayors, the National Association of 
Counties, and the Republican Coordinat- 
ing Committee for their interest in work- 
ing toward solutions of the many prob- 
lems in this difficult field. These actions 
indicate, Mr. Speaker, the broad-based 
and bipartisan support over the country 
for building code reform along the lines 
recommended by the Advisory Commis- 
sion, upon which I am pleased to serve, 
along with the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] and the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. KEOGH]. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolutions and an excerpt from 
the Coordinating Committee report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

BUILDING CODE REFORM 
(American county platform, official policy 
statement of the National Association of 

Counties, approved July 20, 1966) 

Obsolete code requirements and excessive 
diversity of building codes among local juris- 
dictions unnecessarily add to the cost of 
housing, particularly in metropolitan areas 
where builders must contend with a great 
many diferent building codes. In addition, 
the requirement for approval of new build- 
ing materials and systems by a myriad of 
public and private groups has made the in- 
troduction of new products dificult. Re- 
medial action clearly is needed by Federal, 
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State, and local governments to accelerate 
modernization and updating of building 
codes, encourage uniformity, and improve 
the quality of administration at the local 
level. 

NACO urges the Federal Government to 
authorize the financing of (a) the develop- 
ment of national performance criteria and 
standards for building materials, (b) an ex- 
panded program of building construction 
research, and (c) the preparation of an 
advisory national model building code. We 
further urge State governments to (a) pre- 
pare and issue model State building codes, 
including a products approval procedure, for 
permissive adoption by local governments, 
and (b) improve the efficiency and technical 
competence of local building code admin- 
istration by establishing professional quali- 
fications, licensing, and training programs for 
building inspectors. 


BUILDING CODE REFORM 


(Resolution adopted at the annual meeting 
of the U.S. Conference of Mayors, Dallas, 
Tex., June 15, 1966) 

Whereas, obsolete building code require- 
ments and a wide diversity of provisions 
among local jurisdictions unnecessarily add 
to the cost of housing in the nation's cities; 
and 

Whereas, approval procedures for new 
building materials and systems by a myriad 
of public and private groups have made the 
introduction of new products difficult; and 

Whereas, intergovernmental problems of 
code uniformity are greatest in metropolitan 
areas where builders must contend with a 
great many different building codes; and 

Whereas, although the federal government 
is involved in direct construction, research, 
and housing guarantees, it has followed no 
consistent path toward modernization and 
uniformity of codes; and 

Whereas, remedial action is needed by fed- 
eral, state and local governments to accel- 
erate the modernization and updating of 
building codes, encourage uniformity, and 
improve the quality of administration at the 
local level, 

Now therefore be it resolved by the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors that the federal gov- 
ernment is urged to authorize and finance 
the development of national performance 
criteria and standards, a continuing pro- 
gram of building construction research and 
the development of an advisory national 
model building code considering local appli- 
cation. 

Be it further resolved that state govern- 
ments are called on to formulate model state 
building codes with products approval pro- 
cedures for permissive adoption by local gov- 
ernments and to improve the efficiency and 
technical competence of local building code 
administration by establishing professional 
qualifications, licensing, and training pro- 
grams for building inspectors. 

ExcerrPr From HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOP- 
MENT ADOPTED BY THE REPUBLICAN COORDI- 
NATING COMMITTEE, JUNE 27, 1966, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 

Private enterprise always has supplied the 
great bulk of our housing needs. This re- 
markable effort by private enterprise and 
local initiative should not merely be noted, 
but encouraged most actively by citizens and 
their governments. The accomplishments 
performed by private firms in housing nearly 
200 million Americans are a tribute to the 
American free enterprise system. Let us hope 
that future efforts will not be shackled by 
inflation. 

In particular, Americans should encourage 
the actions taken by private sources to elim- 
inate racial and religious barriers. 

Private enterprise in recent years, however, 
has been increasingly hesitant to enter the 
lower income housing field. While the efforts 
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of nonprofit groups and public bodies have 
contributed to meeting the needs of these 
citizens, it should also be possible to en- 
courage private enterprise to a greater effort. 
We should seek ways to make such efforts 
profitable. For example, one basic problem 
is the cost of building materials. 

This problem of expensive building mate- 
rials is aggravated by the lack of research into 
low-cost or desirable materials. Given the 
nature of the building and real estate in- 
dustry, large commitments to research are 
sometimes difficult to obtain. Yet, private 
industry can solve such problems. Plumbing 
is a classic American example of private 
achievement in housing; more recent ac- 
complishments have occurred in flat glass, 
aluminum, plastic and other materials—in 
all of which private research played a key 
role. 

The Federal and State governments should, 
therefore, make a far more energetic effort 
to all types of private research in 
this field, directed at improving lower income 
housing. Where necessary, grants should be 
provided for basic research into the develop- 
ment of low cost materials and methods of 
new construction and rehabilitation. 

Another major problem in conquering the 
costs of housing materials and construction 
is the widespread existence of inflexible or 
obsolete local building codes. Even where 
information and research is available, it is 
often unprofitable or impossible, for private 
enterprise to use it under the present bulld- 
ing code situation. 

A generation of studies on a model build- 
ing code should suffice. We believe that the 
private building industry and the trade 
unions should give top priority to efforts to 
develop such a code which should be adopted 
by local communities. We also commend 
the example set by those States which have 
created building code commissions to foster 
the development and adoption of model 
codes. 

On the other hand, we oppose any attempt 
by the National Government to impose, 

the influence of its programs, any 
code standards on local communities. 
Nevertheless, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development can play a positive role 
in seeking new ways to make low income 
housing an attractive field for private indus- 
try. Through successful Republican efforts 
to amend the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965, the new Department has 
the responsibility to act as an information- 
gathering center concerning both the use and 
content of building codes. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL], is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
nation facing a determined and ruthless 
enemy 10,000 miles across the sea and 
bracing itself against the storms of in- 
flation and lawlessness at home, cannot 
afford nor long endure the cancer of 
corruption in government. 

When cancer is suspected in a human 
patient, prudent physicians do not per- 
form major surgery at the first symptom. 
But when two, three, four symptoms ap- 
pear, a complete and drastic exploration 
is indicated. If it is not done quickly 
and thoroughly, the disease may poison 
the whole body. 

Mr. Speaker, since July 13, in the short 
space of 6 weeks, there have been 
malodorous disclosures involving the 
President’s Club. Proper questions have 
been asked of the responsible authorities, 
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including President Johnson himself. 
They remain unanswered and unex- 
plained. 

Was there any connection between 
$10,000 in contributions to the Presi- 
dent’s Club and the dropping of a long- 
pending antitrust suit against An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc., a few weeks later? 

Was there any connection between 
$3,000 in contributions to the President’s 
Club and the Democratic Party and the 
granting of a million-dollar poverty con- 
tract to one of the least qualified con- 
tenders? 

Was there any connection between 
$25,000 in contributions to the Presi- 
dent’s Club and a special appeal to Con- 
gress by President Johnson to restore 
funds for Project Mohole? 

These are three alarming symptoms. 
Today I propose to discuss a fourth—a 
web of political intrigue and influence 
peddling which has been partially uncov- 
ered in California and may well extend 
throughout the country and one of the 
oldest professions, involving the un- 
checked and arbitrary channeling of mil- 
lions upon millions of taxpayers’ dollars 
to the lucky favorites of political deci- 
sionmakers. 

It involves, in only one facet, the 
spending of more than $1.3 billion on new 
Veterans’ Administration hospitals. It 
involves people, in high places, inside and 
outside of Government. It implicates 
Republicans and Democrats, liberals and 
conservatives, as well as political herma- 
phrodites. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a long and com- 
plex as well as a shocking and sordid 
story, but I believe it is only the begin- 
ning. As the elected representatives of 
all the people, we in this House would be 
derelict not to pursue it to the end. 

Mr. Speaker, on July 14, 1966, I in- 
formed the House of a most disconcert- 
ing sequence of events surrounding the 
President’s Club, whose well-heeled 
members gain special access to the Pres- 
ident of the United States by contribut- 
ing $1,000 or more for political purposes. 
The facts, which have subsequently been 
fully confirmed, were that $10,000 was 
given to the President’s Club on May 24, 
1966, by the top executives of the An- 
heuser-Busch brewery in St. Louis, their 
public relations counsel, and their wives. 
A few weeks later a long-pending anti- 
trust suit against Anheuser-Busch was 
dropped by the Department of Justice 
without any explanation or court action. 
Following my disclosure, it developed 
that the company aircraft of Anheuser- 
Busch had flown to Washington on July 
12 to pick up and transport to St. Louis, 
and back, the Vice President of the 
United States, Mr. Humpurey; Mr. Clif- 
ton Carter, executive director of the 
Democratic National Committee who has 
since resigned; Mr. Arthur Krim, Demo- 
crat finance chairman who formerly 
headed the President’s Club chapter in 
New York City, and Mr. Donald Turner, 
the Assistant Attorney General in charge 
of the Justice Department’s antitrust 
division. The Vice President attended a 
President’s Club luncheon in St. Louis 
and the All-Star baseball game as guests 
of Mr. Busch, whose decision to join with 
all his family and business associates 
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followed earlier conversations in Wash- 
ington between his public relations coun- 
sel and Mr. Carter, a Texan who has been 
President Johnson’s political aid since he 
first ran for Congress in 1937. As these 
facts developed, the participants reacted 
with an air of injured innocence, It was 
all a preposterous coincidence, they said. 
The Busch family were longtime Demo- 
crats and friends of President Johnson, 
although they had supported Senator 
John F. Kennedy in 1960. So much for 
coincidence No. 1. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 11, 1966, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
and I, in the course of our continuing in- 
vestigation of the poverty program, dis- 
closed that, coincidental with contribu- 
tions of $3,000 to the President’s Club 
and the Democratic National Commit- 
tee by a senior vice president of Con- 
solidated American Services, Inc., a mil- 
lion-dollar poverty contract was awarded 
by OEO to ConAm, a firm which did not 
meet the agency’s own specifications, 
while passing over four fully qualified 
contenders for the job. This too was 
brushed off as another “coincidence.” 
A week later, on August 18, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD], 
brought to the attention of the House 
during debate on the conference report 
on Project Mohole that $25,000 had been 
dropped into the kitty of the President’s 
Club by Mr. George R. Brown of Hous- 
ton, Tex., and members of his immediate 
family, $23,000 of it between the time 
that the House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee cut funds to carry on this multi- 
million-dollar deep-sea study from the 
1967 budget and the time that President 
Johnson sent a special message to the 
Congress pleading that Project Mohole 
must continue. Again, this was dis- 
missed as sheer coincidence. Mr. Brown, 
who is chairman of the board of Brown 
& Root, Inc., the prime contractor for 
Project Mohole, was quoted by the Wash- 
ington Post as saying it was only a drop 
in the Brown & Root bucket, which is 
certainly correct, since Brown & Root is 
one of the four private contractors who 
are doing most of the construction work 
in South Vietnam today. Furthermore, 
it was pointed out that Mr. Brown had 
been a close personal and political sup- 
porter of President Johnson ever since 
he first ran for Congress, or as long as 
Cliff Carter has been a close personal 
and political supporter of the President. 
So, we now have three preposterous coin- 
cidences correlating outside contribu- 
tions to the President’s Club and critical 
decisions of the executive branch of the 
Federal Government involving many 
millions of taxpayers’ dollars. The com- 
mon thread in all these alibis is that 
the donors were Democrats and would 
have contributed generously and will- 
ingly anyway. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 24 there ap- 
peared in the nationally syndicated col- 
umn of Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak, which I shall append for the Rec- 
orp, the allegation that another family in 
southern California were contributors to 
the President’s Club to the tune of $12,- 
000, and that one member of the fam- 
ily, J. Edward Martin of Los Angeles, 
was a Republican Party official and also a 
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chapter leader of the John Birch Society. 
To my knowledge this allegation has not 
been denied, even when the gentleman 
from California on the other side of the 
aisle [Mr. Cameron], denounced his own 
Democratic National Committee as “lazy, 
greedy, and irresponsible” and demanded 
that they return the $12,000 to the Mar- 
tins. I am sure we all can sympathize 
with our colleague’s embarrassment 
when it developed that the same Martin 
family had also contributed $100 to his 
campaign, and he was compelled to take 
his own counsel and refund it. 

Messrs. Evans and Novak, in reporting 
the Martin family contributions, stated: 

This spectacle of President's Club contribu- 
tions from a far right-wing Republican 
makes a mockery of private defenders of the 
President's Club who claim that its real pur- 
pose is to provide financial backing for the 
President by businessmen who believe in the 
Great Society. 


And they asked the implicit question: 
“Why then, would J. Edward Martin 
choose to penetrate the President’s Club? 

Mr. Speaker, a paraphrase of this 
crucial question was put to President 
Johnson by alert newsmen at his most 
recent White House press conference last 
Wednesday, August 25, and his response 
was: 

No, they do not influence the (contract) 
awards. I think that you can expect to 
have periodic political charges of this kind 
until November. 


And President Johnson added: 

The Attorney General has a rather full 
statement on the charges that have been 
made. 


When reporters streamed out of the 
White House to the Justice Department, 
however, they found no “rather full 
statement! they found no statement at 
all from the Attorney General. We may 
also sympathize with Mr. Katzenbach, 
who, presumably, is still busily putting 
one together. 

Mr. Speaker, since the President of the 
United States chose to “slip, slide, and 
duck” rather than respond in a straight- 
forward manner to legitimate question- 
ing about the President’s Club, which 
carries the name and prestige of the high 
office he temporarily holds, I shall at- 
tempt to shed some light on the Martin 
case. While it is obvious that we of the 
temporary minority in the Congress can- 
not command any of the vast investiga- 
tive machinery of the Government, I 
have made as thorough an inquiry into 
this as has been possible in a limited time, 
and have had the assistance of many col- 
leagues, particularly the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Bos Witson], and the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD], 
and others. I have also received invalu- 
able information on this and other mat- 
ters from many citizens, both within and 
outside of Government, who put honesty 
and patriotism above politics. I am sure 
there are millions more who have de- 
tected the foul odor of spreading rotten- 
ness in the conduct of public business, 
and I hereby invite them to communicate 
the facts as they know them to me or to 
our distinguished minority leader [Mr. 
Geratp R. Ford], of Michigan. I assure 
them we will protect their anonymity, if 
they so desire, and I can assure the Presi- 
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dent that our investigations will not cease 
after November 1966, as he suggests. If 
we can win a Republican majority in the 
House we will really start to clean house. 

Mr. Speaker, the facts surrounding the 
Martin family contributions to the Presi- 
dent’s Club, as I have been able to ascer- 
tain them, conform to those published by 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Novak, but they go 
much further and much deeper into the 
muck of political influence seeking and 
selling. They are as follows: According 
to reports filed with the Clerk of the 
House and the Secretary of the Senate, 
as required by law, the following con- 
tributions were made to the President's 
Club for Johnson of Washington, D.C., 
on April 1, 1966: 

Albert C. Martin, 333 South Beaudry 
Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif., $3,000. 

Dorothy D. Martin, same address, 
$3,000. 

J. Edward Martin, same address, 
$3,000. 

Mrs. J. Edward Martin, same address, 
$3,000. 

Thus the total contribution was 
$12,000. 

The address on Beaudry Avenue is the 
former office of the architect and en- 
gineer firm of Albert C. Martin & Asso- 
ciates, Their present address is 1127 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, Albert 
C. and J. Edward are brothers, the sons 
of a well-known architect who designed 
Los Angeles City Hall. Dorothy D. Mar- 
tin is Mrs. Albert C. Martin and is a 
registered Democrat. The others are 
registered Republicans. J. Edward 
Martin has held elective membership on 
the Republican County Central Commit- 
tee of Los Angeles County and with it, 
appointive membership on the State 
Central Committee of California. He did 
not run for reelection in the June pri- 
mary and has, I understand, recently 
submitted his resignation. Contribu- 
tions from J. Edward Martin to various 
Republican committees have been re- 
ported, though none appears as large as 
$3,000. 

The Martin partnership has designed 
many buildings and projects in southern 
California, both public and private, in- 
cluding May Co. stores, General Tele- 
phone Co. and General Petroleum Corp. 
office buildings, Los Angeles Orthopedic 
Hospital, Space Technology Research 
Laboratory Center and more recently the 
big new Federal building and courthouse 
in the civic center. The Martins also 
have participated in joint ventures with 
other architectural and engineering 
firms. They have had some Air Force 
and Navy contracts in California. 

But Mr. Speaker, my information in- 
dicates that the projects which warrant 
the most searching scrutiny in the con- 
text of the recent April Fools’ Day gift 
of $12,000 to the President’s Club are two 
$20 million, 1,040-bed Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital programed for Los 
Angeles and San Diego as part of a con- 
tinuing $1.3 billion VA construction and 
modernization program which roughly 
runs from $50 to $100 million annually. 

Investigation will show that Albert C. 
Martin & Associates was awarded the 
architectural and engineering contract 
for the Los Angeles VA hospital, on 
which construction has not yet begun 
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because of complications in respect to 
the Hazard Park site, and that this was 
announced on July 8, 1964. It will also 
show that while the architectural-engi- 
neering work has been substantially com- 
pleted, final payment on the order of 
some $100,000 has not yet been made by 
the Government. 

According to testimony given Congress 
by the Veterans’ Administrator, Mr. W. J. 
Driver, and other VA officials in this 
year’s appropriations hearings, the archi- 
tect’s fee on this kind of work amounts 
on the average to 344 percent of the total 
project cost. Thus, for a $20 million 
hospital—the costs of which under esca- 
lating inflation will probably run closer 
to $25 million before it is finished—Mar- 
tin’s fee would be from $700,000 to $875,- 
000. It was also testified that the archi- 
tectural phase generally takes 1 year. 

Mr. Speaker, let me explain how this 
award of architectural-engineering con- 
tract works, as I understand it. While 
the construction project itself is subject 
to competitive bidding, there is no such 
public procedure in the selection of the 
architect-engineer who prepares the 
plans and specifications on which the 
general contractors base their bids. 
They are chosen arbitrarily, without any 
kind of legislative oversight or public 
scrutiny, at the higher levels of the 
executive branch—in some cases, it may 
be inferred, at the highest level of the 
executive branch. As I shall relate 
further, it is alleged in professional and 
business circles that Mr. Cliff Carter was 
“the man to see” by some informants, 
while others put their faith in Mr. Lloyd 
Hand, the former Chief of Protocol who 
was widely regarded as President John- 
son’s candidate in his recent unsuccess- 
ful race for the Democratic nomination 
as Lieutenant Governor in California. 

The Veterans’ Administration and 
other Federal agencies have, of course, 
staffs of hard-working, high-minded, and 
dedicated professionals and career civil 
servants who are thoroughly familiar 
with the business of building hospitals or 
other public buildings, who can assess 
the capability of various companies to do 
the desired job, and who thoroughly re- 
sent the injection of political favoritism 
into such decisions. At this level, the 
practice is to prepare a list of eligible 
firms who have the technical compe- 
tence and have indicated a desire to be 
considered for a particular job and this 
list is submitted to higher authority for 
the final choice. How high it goes, only 
a sweeping investigation will show. 

In any event, it is the normal practice 
of these architect-engineering firms to 
maintain, as do other businesses, rep- 
resentatives in Washington and other 
governmental centers to scout out future 
projects and give them a head start on 
trying to win them. About the most 
these agents can do is to get their client 
“on the list.” When it comes to the 
high-level decision, who is to be the 
lucky one, it naturally requires persua- 
sion and connections of a much higher 
order. Perhaps membership in the Pres- 
ident’s Club helps, as we shall see. 

During the VA appropriations hear- 
ings which began March 16, 1966, the As- 
sistant Administrator of Construction, 
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Mr. W. Ashbridge, testifled that among 
the planned new hospitals was San 
Diego, Calif., on which we expect soon 
to award the A/E—architecture-engi- 
neering— contract.“ 

In late July, official inquiries by the 
gentleman from California, Mr. Bos 
Witson of San Diego, elicited from the 
cognizant officials of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration that the architecture-engi- 
neering award was about to be given to 
a troika or three-way combination con- 
sisting of Albert C. Martin & Associates 
of Los Angeles, Charles Luckman & As- 
sociates of Los Angeles and New York, 
and Matt E. Howard, Jr. & Associates of 
Houston, Tex. 

Although this decision, which in March 
was described as imminent by the VA 
official in charge, has not yet been made 
public, inquirers at the VA were cau- 
tioned to keep it in utmost confidence 
lest premature disclosure caused it to 
be changed by some unidentified, but 
awesome, higher authority. 

And now we come to the fourth, but 
probably not the last, of these amazing 
coincidences surrounding the President's 
Club. To hardly anyone's surprise, the 
latest report of President’s Club members 
for the period from March through May 
1966, lists not only the $12,000 in yet- 
unexplained contributions from the Mar- 
tin family but also $5,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Luckman of 680 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 

Among the earlier entries in the Presi- 
dent’s Club roster we also find M. E. 
Howard, Jr., 5006 Braes Valley, Houston, 
Tex., for the modest sum of $1,000. 

Texas? According to Assistant Ad- 
ministrator Ashbridge’s testimony, it is 
VA policy to try to use local firms in 
awarding architecture-engineering con- 
tracts. Why go to Houston, Tex., to join 
the Howard firm in the San Diego hos- 
pital award with two Los Angeles firms, 
when there were, in fact, competent 
contenders right in San Diego? Does 
Mr. Howard know? Or perhaps, Cliff 
Carter? Both should be asked. 

Mr. Speaker, I am getting to be some- 
thing of an expert on coincidences. Co- 
incidentally, the Special Assistant to the 
Veterans’ Administrator, a Mr. Philip 
Eugene Howard, is reported to have been 
extremely active in the 1964 campaign 
as a fundraiser for the President’s Club 
and the Democratic Party. 

As for Charles Luckman of Los An- 
geles and New York, those who are old 
enough will remember him as the boy 
wonder of the World War II era and the 
promoter of the unpopular “meatless 
Thursdays” during the food shortages of 
the postwar Truman era. Born in Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and still in his fifties, 
Luckman has had several fabulous ca- 
reers. Rising rapidly as the supersales- 
man of a brand of toothpaste still synon- 
ymous with a smile, he was president of 
the huge Lever Bros. Co. at 34 years of 
age. Returning to his first love, archi- 
tecture, and shifting his main base of 
operations from New York to California, 
Luckman has become one of the Nation’s 
most prosperous architects, registered in 
48 States and the District of Columbia, a 
director of several businesses with lucra- 
tive Government contracts, and a mem- 
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ber of many public and civic organiza- 
tions and boards. 

In California, Luckman was appointed 
by Governor Brown to the board of 
trustees of the State college system, 
which presides over a vast expansion in- 
volving the design and construction of 
new State colleges throughout the Na- 
tion’s fastest growing State. His politi- 
cal contributions, of record, are not 
confined to the $5,000 President’s Club 
entry of last May 18 from New York but 
include contributions in California, with 
his wife, of an additional $9,500, during 
the 1964 campaign. Another $3,000 
from a Mrs. H. Luckman of the same 
9220 Sunset Boulevard address was re- 
ported, and Mrs. Charles Luckman’s 
given name is Harriet. If these are the 
same donors, the Luckman family total 
in the President’s Club adds up to at 
least $12,500 in 1964, approximately the 
same amount recently subscribed by the 
Martin family, plus $5,000 in May 1966. 

There are more coincidences here 
which bear examination. 

Was there any connection between the 
1964 contribution of $12,500 by the Luck- 
mans and the award of the Los Angeles 
Veterans Hospital architecture-engineer- 
ing contract to the Martins? Investiga- 
tion will show that the two firms, so 
shockingly dissimilar in their political 
preferences, had been both competitors 
and close collaborators in a number of 
California projects, public and private. 
The files of the Veterans’ Administration 
if not tampered with already, will show 
that Luckman and Martin were both 
after the Los Angeles job but that, sur- 
prisingly, the Johnson administration 
rejected the longtime Democrat and re- 
warded the John Bircher, How can this 
be explained? 

A complete and thorough airing of this 
curious case will bring to light, Mr. 
Speaker, that at least one of the checks 
contributed by the Martin family was ex- 
ecuted in the amount of $6,000, in excess 
of the $5,000 limit on political contribu- 
tions fixed by existing Federal law, but 
that in reporting it as required to the 
Congress, the President’s Club or some 
other intermediary listed it as two con- 
tributions of $3,000 each from husband 
and wife, gratuitously injecting the lady 
and bringing the sum reported within 
the statute, and within the $3,000 income 
tax limitation on unreported gifts. 

These checks, Mr. Speaker, should be 
produced, along with their dates and the 
clearinghouse dates of deposit. To 
whom, if anyone, were they made out? 
Who delivered them to whom? Who en- 
dorsed them? How did they reach the 
President's Club? Was there any in- 
tended or inadvertent violation of the 
admittedly inadequate Federal campaign 
contributions law involved? I believe 
these checks, and others, will produce 
some surprising and shocking evidence. 

To return to the pending San Diego 
VA hospital job, investigation will show, 
according to my informants, that the 
three firms headed by President’s Club 
contributors of a rainbow of political 
colorations, Martin, Luckman and How- 
ard, all were in competition for the ar- 
chitecture-engineering award—which 
would bring them more than three-quar- 
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ters of a million dollars. It will show 
that both the Luckman firm and the 
Martin firm had previous experience in 
designing Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pitals in California—Luckman at Mar- 
tinez and the Martins at Los Angeles. 
What will it show about Howard of 
Houston? 

It will also reveal that other qualified 
architectural engineers, eight from San 
Diego, were seeking the award. If fully 
explored, it will show that on this con- 
test of Washington influence, Luckman 
allied himself with a San Diego firm, 
while the Martin firm relied on Howard 
of Houston. If pressed, it will show a 
close connection between the Martin- 
Howard team and Cliff Carter, and be- 
tween the Luckman-San Diego team with 
Lloyd Hand, another Texas associate of 
President Johnson’s who became a trans- 
planted Californian before last June's 
primary. It will show that Charles Luck- 
man served as Hand’s campaign finance 
chairman, And it will show, if all the 
tracks have not been covered, that when 
the competition for the San Diego award 
had to be resolved at higher levels, the 
decision was made to give the job to a 
three-way venture of all-President’s Club 
members, leaving the San Diego firm and 
others out in the cold. 

Mr. Speaker, these are serious allega- 
tions which I have received. I am cer- 
tain they will be denied and blasted as 
partisan charges in a campaign year, 
perhaps by the President himself. So 
far, he has not taken, at least in public, 
a sufficiently serious view of the accumu- 
lating “coincidences.” 

Regardless of politics or partisan- 
ship, all Americans must respect the of- 
fice of the President of the United States, 
and it is one of the chief unwritten laws 
of the land that the Chief Executive's 
first duty is to preserve that honor and 
respect which unites us as a nation of 
equals. The information which I have 
been able to gather on the President’s 
Club’s operations is incomplete, but it is 
more than enough to suggest a sordid 
mess which must be cleaned up—not 
swept under the rug until after Novem- 
ber. I am not going to be satisfied— 
nor are the American voters going to be 
satisfied, by any investigation conducted 
by the Attorney General’s office—who, 
one recalls, was supposed to have investi- 
gated Bobby Baker, Walter Jenkins, Matt 
McCloskey and other embarrassing asso- 
ciates of the President. Nor will an in- 
vestigation by any other executive arm 
of the Government suffice—the executive 
branch cannot police itself under our 
system. This mess cries out for prompt 
and thorough investigation under bi- 
partisan direction in the Congress and, 
when the evidence indicates, in the 
courts. We cannot, with a growing war 
on our hands, risk returning to the era 
of mink coats, deep-freeze and meatless 
Thursdays. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to include in the Recorp at this point 
three newspaper articles. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
PucīNsKI). Is there objection to the 
request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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The articles referred to follow: 

From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 26, 1966] 
REPRESENTATIVE CAMERON ASSAILS DEMO- 

CRATIC COMMITTEE—CALLS Party’s Na- 

TIONAL UNIT Lazy, GREEDY, ASKS RETURN 

or BIRCH MEMBER’s DONATION 

(By Robert Barkdoll) 

WASHINGTON,—Denouncing his party's na- 
tional committee as lazy, greedy and irre- 
sponsible, a California Democratic congress- 
man demanded Thursday that it return a 
President's Club contribution from a donor 
identified as a member of the John Birch 
Society. 

Rep. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON (D-Calif.) 
made the demand after telling the House 
that J. Edward Martin of Los Angeles and 
members of his family donated $12,000 to 
the Democratic fund-raising group less than 
five months ago. 

Cameron said Martin, a Republican state 
party official, has for several years been a 
chapter leader of the far-right Birch Society. 
He called it deplorable that the national 
committee had permitted the society to in- 
filtrate the prestigious President's Club.“ 

` DECLINE TO REPLY 

The President's Club is composed of mem- 
bers who have contributed $1,000 or more to 
the organization. This permits them to at- 
tend various gatherings at which Presi- 
dent Johnson speaks. 

The Democratic National Committee dec- 
lined to reply to the speech by CAMERON, a 
member of the liberal-moderate wing of the 
party. A committee spokesman said: “We 
do not care to comment on the congressman’s 
opinion.” 

Cameron referred to published reports 
(columnists Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak) that Martin’s consulting engineering 
firm, Albert C. Martin & Associates, Los 
Angeles, has received lucrative government 
contracts. 

GROSSLY UNFAIR 

But Cameron took the position it is 
“grossly unfair” for Republicans or anyone 
else to try to link contributions to the Pres- 
ident’s Club to the award of federal con- 
tracts. 

He said such people are giving undeserved 
credence to the GOP’s propaganda cam- 
paign and undeserved credit to the (Demo- 
cratic) National Committee's ability—even if 
it were willing—to tie contributions to con- 
tracts.” 

But he pulled no punches in blasting his 
party’s national committee, headed by John 
M. Bailey of Connecticut. 

“It has permitted dollars to replace dis- 
cretion,” he said. This latest incident is 
but another illustration that the national 
committee has failed to keep its house in 
order for many months.” 

GIVES RUNDOWN 

Cameron gave this rundown on Martin: 

“For several years he has been a chapter 
leader in a JBS (Birch Society) cell. The 
society’s own publicity proclaims that he 
was host and major sponsor of at least three 
testimonial dinners for Birch founder and 
dictator Robert Welch. 

“J. Edward Martin was appointed to the 
Republican State Central Committee of Cali- 
fornia two years ago and is an elected mem- 
ber of the GOP's Los Angeles County Central 
Committee. 

“Less than a month ago he held a fund- 
raising party for a Republican candidate for 
the state Senate. 

“And less than five months ago-he and his 
brother and their wives spent $12,000 for 
membership in the President’s Club.” 

Cameron said the Democratic committee 
“may have laughed all the way to the bank” 
when it received the Martin contribution, 
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but “I’m sure it now realizes that all it got 
for its money was a king sized headache. 

“There is only one type of aspirin that can 
cure the pain—returning the $12,000 to the 
Martins with a ‘thanks, but no thanks’ note 
attached,” he said. 

We cannot, we dare not, allow the 
national committee by its incredible indis- 
cretion to add to the President’s awesome 
burden.” 5 

There has been a spate of recent disclosures 
regarding the President’s Club and its con- 
tributors. Last month Republicans brought 
out that officials of the Anheuser-Busch 
Company of St. Louis, had contributed $10,- 
000 to the club less than a month before an 
antitrust suit against the brewing company 
was dismissed. 

Atty. Gen. Nicholas D. Katzenbach said at 
the time that the cases were dismissed solely 
because a review of the evidence indicated 
further prosecution was not warranted. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 27, 1966] 


CAMERON Finds He Too Gor MARTIN FAMILY 
AID—DEMOCRAT Sars He LEARNED BELATEDLY 
OF DONATION, RETURNS MONEY TO CON- 
TRIBUTOR 

(By Robert Barkdoll) 

WasHincron.—An embarrassed Rep. 
RoNaLD Brooks CAMERON (D-Calif.) said 
Friday he had learned belatedly that Albert 
C. Martin of Los Angeles once purchased two 
$50 tickets to a Cameron testimonial dinner. 

CAMERON made it clear he was unaware of 
the contribution when, 24 hours earlier, he 
indignantly demanded that the Democratic 
National Committee refund a $12,000 do- 
nation by the Martin family to the party’s 
fund-raising President’s Club. 

CAMERON made the demand Thursday be- 
cause, he said, one member of the family, J. 
Edward Martin, had been identified as a 
member of the John Birch Society. 

CaMERON denounced his party’s national 
committee as “lazy, greedy and irresponsible” 
for getting involved in such transactions. 


RECIPIENT OF FUNDS 


Then late Friday, the congressman made 
public a letter to Speaker JOHN MCCORMACK 
(D-Mass.) saying he had just learned that he 
too had been the recipient of funds from 
Albert C. Martin in September, 1964. He said 
that he sent a check to Martin Friday re- 
funding the contribution. 

“I did not in my statement yesterday,” he 
said nor do I in this open letter today im- 
pugn the motives or political coloration of Mr. 
Albert C. Martin. I have no knowledge that 
he is a member of the John Birch Society, nor 
do I have any knowledge of relationship 
with either political party. To the best of my 
knowledge we have never met, nor have we 
corresponded. Nevertheless, under the cir- 
cumstances it is imperative that Mr. Martin's 
money be refunded.” 

CaMERON renewed his demand that the 
Democratic National Committee return the 
Martin contribution to the President's Club, 


ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS OR MORE 


This club is composed of members who 
have contributed $1,000 or more to the orga- 
nization. The contribution permits them to 
attend various gatherings at which President 
Johnson speaks. 

Republicans have said it can’t be “mere 
coincidence” that some donors also have re- 
ceived big government contracts, Democrats 
have denied there is any connection. 

In Los Angeles, J. Edward Martin issued a 
statement which said, “Generally, American 
businessfirms are not politically partisan. 
They are in fact bipartisan. They support 
the two-party system. 

“Personally, I support the political party 
of my choice, which is Republican.” 

The Martins, who are brothers, are officials 
of Albert C. Martin & Associates, Los Angeles 
consulting engineering firm. 
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[From the Washington Post, Aug. 24, 1966] 
INSIDE Report: L.B.J.’s UNUSUAL FRIENDS 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The deposit vault of the Democratic Par- 
ty's President's Club has now been enriched 
to the tune of $12,000 by two Southern Cali- 
fornia brothers whose consulting engineering 
firm has extensive contracts with the Federal 
Government. 

More unusual, however, one of the broth- 
ers—J. Edward Martin of Los Angeles—for 
several years has been a chapter leader in a 
Southern California branch of the far right- 
wing John Birch Society. 

Martin, according to privately circulated 
publicity put out by the Society, was not 
only a host but one of the principal sponsors 
of at least three testimonial dinners in 
Southern California for Robert Welch, Birch 
Society founder and president. In 1963 and 
1964, he was chairman of the Welch testi- 
monial dinner. In 1965, he and his wife were 
both on the dinner committee. 

Still more interesting is the further fact 
that J. Edward Martin was appointed to the 
Republican State Central Committee of Cali- 
fornia on Aug. 1, 1964 and also has been an 
elected member of the Party's Los Angeles 
County Central Committee. 

It is not surprising that with these long- 
standing connections with the Republican 
Party, he has not confined his political party 
contributions to the $1000-a-head Demo- 
cratic President’s Club. Records show that 
J. Edward Martin contributed $2500 to a 
Barry Goldwater dinner and $300 in 1964, 
$200 in 1965 and $100 in 1966 to the United 
Republican Finance Committee of Califor- 
nia. 

Only last July 28, in fact, he gave a fund- 
raising party in his own house for a Re- 
publican candidate for the State Senate. 

The spectacle of President Club contribu- 
tions from a far right-wing Republican 
makes a mockery of private defenders of the 
President’s Club who claim that its real pur- 
pose is to provide financial backing for the 
President by businessmen who believe in the 
Great Society. 

Whenever the President's Club is attacked, 
White House and Democratic National Com- 
mittee defenders say that as a fund-raising 
device, it is far less venal“ than the old- 
fashioned method of rewarding fat-cat con- 
tributors with low-level ambassadorial ap- 
pointments. They say, too, that the Presi- 
dent’s Club reduces the political influence 
of local politicians who have their hands out 
for political patronage. 

As one principal in the President's Club 
told us: “These men who give $1000 or 
$10,000 are so well-heeled anyway that 
they're not expecting anything from us. 
The fact is, they believe in the President's 
program and good government.“ 

But a long-time leader of the John Birch 
Society can scarcely be credited with any 
such innocent motive. Why, then, would 
J. Edward Martin choose to penetrate the 
President’s Club? The answer may lie in 
the extensive contracts that he and his 
brother, Albert C. Martin, have had with the 
Federal Government. 

In 1964, Albert C. Martin and associates 
of 333 Beaudry Avenue, Los Angeles, received 
a contract worth $273,312 on Army medical 
facilities at Edwards Air Force Base. In 
1965, another Edwards Air Force Base Army 
medical contract—$18,932—dropped in their 
lap. 

In 1963, they won a $500,000 Air Force con- 
tract at Vandenberg Air Force Base. From 
1962 to 1965, they were awarded Navy con- 
tracts totaling $184,155. 

The $12,000 contribution of the Martin 
brothers and their wives to President John- 
son's President's Club was made on April 1, 
1966. On the reasonable assumption that 
J. Edward Martin was not enriching the 
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Democrats to further the goals of the Great 
Society, the likely reason for this fat contri- 
bution was to enhance the prospect of more 
fat contracts with Uncle Sam. 

This, then, is the implicit evil in the sud- 
den growth of the President’s Club, which 
now has a super-branch that local politicians 
angrily refer to as the elite“ President's 
Club (limited to single members who pledge 
and deliver “multiple contributions” totaling 
at least $10,000). 

The recent outburst of criticism over the 
club is now beginning to have results. One 
nationally known West Coast businessman 
(a life-long Democrat), importuned by 
Washington politicians to give, flatly rejected 
the invitation. Why? Because he does 
some business with the Government and 
doesn’t some day want to be accused of cur- 
rying political favor. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Am I not correct that 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GOODELL] serves on the House Admin- 
istration Committee as well as a sub- 
committee of that committee which has 
been looking into election contributions? 

Mr, GOODELL. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. And, indeed, the Presi- 
dent sent up a bill as I recall to tighten 
up on these matters. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason why I express 
this concern is because the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress on which I serve received consider- 
able testimony on the subject of improv- 
ing campaign financing. This was an 
area that my Republican colleagues 
urged the joint committee to cover in its 
recommendation for change. I think it 
needed going into and still does. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the points made 
in the joint committee’s consultation of 
the matter was to the effect that the 
House Committee on Administration was 
looking into this matter. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
the gentleman whether or not this com- 
mittee should not have the responsibility 
of looking into the matters he has 
brought before us today and if not, why 
not? 

Mr. GOODELL. Well, I can answer 
the gentleman, first of all, to the effect 
that the President’s proposal for election 
reform was long delayed after the prom- 
ise contained in the state of the Union 
message that assured that we would go 
into this was made; and, secondly, it was 
stated that we did not have ample time 
because this came at the period of time 
when we were engaged in the civil rights 
debate and this was delayed pending the 
successful action on the civil rights de- 
bate. We were not able to get the Mem- 
bers of the other party on the committee 
together, although we tried to do so, but 
the Democrat-controlled committee was 
totally incapable of answering the ques- 
tions which we wanted answered. We 
wanted to have appear before the com- 
mittee the chairman of the Democratic 
committee and the chairman of the Re- 
publican committee and we wanted ques- 
tions answered with reference to how to 
control the President’s Club. We were 
not able to get the national chairman of 
the Democratic committee, Mr. Bailey, 


or anyone else who could give the an- 
swers to come before our committee and 
get these answers in the record on a bill 
which had been introduced by Mr. Lirs- 
coms. We urged that we continue hold- 
ing hearings on the matter. 

Mr. CURTIS. But the committee, as 
I understand it, declines to look into this 
matter of questionable campaign financ- 
ing. Am I correct in that statement? 

Mr. GOODELL. I would say this is 
perhaps too strong language as the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. ASH- 
more], the chairman, has indicated sup- 
port for having witnesses come in and 
answer questions with reference to these 
problems. We have been unable to get 
this accomplished as yet, but I am still 
hopeful that we can get it accomplished. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to compliment the gentleman for under- 
taking this work as an individual Mem- 
ber of Congress, but I do feel very 
strongly that the appropriate congres- 
sional committees consider the matter in 
the light of the information that has al- 
ready been adduced. The Congress has 
been quite derelict in its responsibilities 
in failing to look into these matters. The 
best way to operate on anything where 
suspicions like these are created, and 
where there seems to be foundation for 
them, is to look into them fully and clean 
them up. Open them up where the light 
and fresh air is, 

Mr. Speaker, there is one other point 
which I would like to make. As a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and as a senior Republican mem- 
ber of that committee who often has to 
meet in conference with the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, we had a bill in con- 
ference earlier this year under consider- 
ation on which the other body placed 
an amendment which was offered by 
Senator WILLIAMS of Delaware, to clear 
up what he felt was an abuse of cam- 
paign financing; namely, the use of paid 
advertising in political publications. 
After considerable discussion of the mat- 
ter in conference it was agreed to. I had 
argued that this method of raising fi- 
nancing, though in need of correction, 
was certainly less harmful and devious 
than many other methods of which we 
all were aware. At least it was out in the 
open so everyone could see it. 

It is much preferable to some of the 
ways I understand in which campaigns 
are financed, certainly it is preferable to 
devices like the President’s fund. 

Nonetheless, the amendment prevailed 
and the Congress voted for it and the 
President signed the bill. 

In this conference, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was present and he assured the 
conferees that the Treasury Department 
would come before the Congress or the 
appropriate committees with recom- 
mendations on how we should set up our 
tax laws in respect to the treatment of 
political campaign contributions. 

To this day I am unaware in spite of 
this promise that there has been any 
followthrough in this important area. 

So I again say that the gentleman is 
pointing out an area of grave error as a 
method of raising campaign funds. 

Now the President of the United States 
can clear this up in a minute if he wants 
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to say, “Well, I thought the 5 
fund was a way of 

funds properly, and I 3 did not 
expect it to be used in an improper way. 
But inasmuch as this suspicion has grown 
up around it and it does look like there 
are examples of“ —if he wants to use the 
word “misunderstanding”—‘“in order to 
clear up the misunderstanding—let us 
abolish it.“ This is an ill-conceived 
method of raising finances for any po- 
litical party. 

Mr. GOODELL. I thank the gentle- 
man for his coments. May I just say 
that the gentleman is absolutely right 
when he refers to the difficulty in open- 
ing matters of this nature up on indi- 
vidual investigations. What is needed 
here is an official committee that will call 
in the people involved and put them 
under oath where they are unable to 
defer questioning by simply saying, “No 
comment,” Or make a general denial 
that there was any connection. When 
you get into the details of where they 
were at such and such a time and what 
contacts they have had with certain peo- 
ple and whether they made out a check in 
this form or that form, under oath, then 
you can begin to bring the truth out in 
this matter fully where all the people 
can see it. 

We have developed enough information 
where we are very sure there are serious 
problems and serious misuses with ref- 
erence to the President’s Club misuse of 
power and implied power. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the 
gentleman, 

Mr. CURTIS. I could not agree with 
the gentleman more in his pointing out 
that there is only one effective way of 
going about these kinds of investigations, 
by calling witnesses under oath. I 
might refer to one of the recommenda- 
tions, I would say the major recom- 
mendation, of the Republican House 
members of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, which was 
to create an investigatory committee to 
be under the control of the party not in 
control of either the Congress or the 
White House—because it would be asking 
really too much of those in the same po- 
litical part to investigate each other. 

In our minority views—or our supple- 
mental views, because they were not mi- 
nority views, we agreed with the basic 
recommendations of the committee—but 
in our supplemental views recommending 
the creation of this committee we 
pointed out that this is not new in politi- 
cal science. The House of Commons has 
for years had a committee under the con- 
trol of the loyal opposition to investigate 
for this purpose. We also pointed out 
that in the 1920’s when our party, the Re- 
publican Party, had the unfortunate ex- 
perience of having faithless public 
servants in it; namely, those involved in 
the Teapot Dome matter, the Congress 
was under the control of the Republican 
Party in both the House and the Senate 
and the Executive Office was in the con- 
trol of the Republican Party. 

The Republicans in the Senate, to their 
everlasting. credit, created a committee 
and named a Democrat, Senator Walsh, 
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to head it to investigate the matter. It 
was fully investigated. That is one rea- 
son we remember the Teapot Dome. 
However, regrettably, we do not remem- 
ber so well that because of the prompt 
and full investigation the U.S. Govern- 
ment lost not a cent as a result of this 
corruption. 

The faithful U.S. Government officials 
achieved greater honor and the people 
had greater trust in their Government 
because of it. 

The Democratic leaders of both the 
House and the Senate, and the Demo- 
cratic administration under President 
Johnson have been covering up instead 
of cleaning up ever since they have been 
in office. I think it is about time, in fact 
Iam thankful that others than Republi- 
cans and including some Democrats are 
asking that there be an end to the cover- 
up and that there be a general cleanup. 

This is not a Republican issue. It is 
true that the press, or at least some of 
the press seem to be desirous of assisting 
the administration by saying, “Oh, this 
is just a matter of the Republicans rais- 
ing cain on a partisan basis.” 

Believe me, this issue is much deeper. 
I call upon all the right thinking Ameri- 
cans to take this off the Republican 
Party’s back and get behind the move 
to clean up the suspicions which have 
developed around the administration 
here in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman and also the proposal to which 
he referred made by our minority lead- 
er, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp]. I would be very 
pleased to adopt it in a reorganization 
act. I would say that I cannot think of 
anything that would be more salutary to 
restore confidence to the American peo- 
ple in their Government than having an 
investigatory body in charge of the op- 
position party where they can truly in- 
vestigate these matters and bring out 
the truth. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. I 
would like to underscore one small 
thought that was implied or stated by 
the gentleman from Missouri, and that 
is that this would be a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for members of the press to get 
into this matter and really do some ex- 
ploratory work so that it would not all 
fall to investigators from the Republi- 
can organization to try to dig out some 
of these matters. 

Perhaps we could get some of these 
things done on a less partisan basis if 
we could get that kind of support and 
interest. I make that comment as one 
who makes a living in the newspaper 
business. 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree with the gen- 
tleman, and I would say I think there 
are enough leads and enough basic facts 
for the press to pursue this matter in 
regard to what I have pointed up and the 
others have pointed up in the previous 
revelations. And I would like to take 
this chance to comment and call atten- 
tion to the Evans-Novak column last 
week which did make revelations with 
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reference to $12,000 contributions to the 
President’s Club by a Republican and a 
John Bircher, who also happens to be a 
Government contractor. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. It 
will be of interest to see whether or not 
we can get some assistance from the 
press in this kind of investigation. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I wonder if it is safe for me to 
assume that of the half dozen Members 
on the Republican side of the aisle pres- 
ent here at this moment and during this 
discourse have any intention of joining 
the President’s Club? 

Mr. GOODELL. I do not quite under- 
stand the reason for the gentleman’s 
question or the import of it. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. May I 
say I had the same impression with re- 
gard to the entire discourse of the gen- 
tleman. I thought I was back in the 
Eisenhower administration for a while. 

Mr. GROSS. I wonder if the Repub- 
licans would be welcome. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. I am 
sure my dear friend from Iowa would be 
welcome; in fact, he and I have been 
looking forward to going fishing at some 
decent date in the future. Is that so? 

Mr. GROSS. I would like nothing 
better, but I do not know what that has 
to do with joining the President’s Club 
at $1,000 a throw, or whatever it is. 

Mr, ROONEY of New York. Both have 
advantages. One is healthy, being out- 
doors; the other is a sort of indoor sport. 

Mr. GOODELL. So far as I am aware 
right now, the only Republican that has 
come to my attention as a contributor to 
the President’s Club is the John Bircher. 
Apparently it is the John Birchers who 
are welcome there. But I would say in 
answer to my colleague’s question on the 
other side that there should be no im- 
plication in any of the questions that are 
raised that we who want these matters 
investigated are against campaign con- 
tributions. It is the lifeblood of a politi- 
cal party. What is wrong is when there 
is a campaign contribution that is made 
under the cloud of an implication that 
influence will be gained in matters before 
the Federal Government, and that is the 
way the President’s Club was born, under 
that cloud, the direct and intentional im- 
plication being made that if you want to 
get ahead, join the President’s Club. 

That is what is wrong in this whole 
matter, and that is why the only solu- 
tion will be a full investigation of the 
President’s Club and Federal contracts 
that are tied in with that, and, in my 
opinion, a complete abandonment of the 
President’s Club fundraising routine. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES IN 
VIETNAM 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois is recognized for 30 


minutes. 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


_ unanimous consent to revise and extend 


my remarks and to include reports, ar- 
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ticles, statements and other extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to note by wire service stories 
today that the Johnson administration 
is finally at least considering a review 
of the military construction activities in 
South Vietnam, which are being han- 
dled by the consortium of U.S. firms 
known as RMK-BRJ. A Washington 
Post article of August 30, 1966, on this 
subject, follows my remarks. The con- 
sortium, RMK-—BRJ, takes its name from 
the firms involved: Raymond Interna- 
tional of New York; Morrison-Knudsen 
of Boise, Idaho; Brown & Root of Hous- 
ton, Tex.; and J. A. Jones Construction 
Co. of Charlotte, N.C. Certainly, there 
is ample evidence that such a review is 
long overdue. 

Last week a syndicated column by 
Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson dis- 
cussed the President’s Club and the con- 
struction firm known as Brown & Root. 
The column concerned recent disclosures 
of sizable contributions to the Presi- 
dent’s Club by Mr. Brown and his fam- 
ily, and the firm which holds large Gov- 
ernment contracts under the Johnson 
administration. 

Messrs. Pearson and Anderson brought 
to the attention of their readers the 30- 
year association, personal and political, 
between Lyndon B. Johnson as Congress- 
man, Senator, Vice President, and Pres- 
ident, and the large engineering contrac- 
tors, Brown & Root, Inc., of Houston, 
Tex., to which I referred on August 18 
in my statement during the House de- 
bate on Project Mohole. 

On that occasion—August 18, 1966, 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 19919- 
19921—I pointed out that family mem- 
bers of Mr. George R. Brown, board 
chairman of Brown & Root, Inc., had 
contributed $23,000 to the President’s 
Club while the Congress was considering 
whether or not to continue the Mohole 
project with an annual appropriation of 
$19.7 million. 

I agree with Messrs. Pearson and An- 
derson when they conclude that this and 
other recent disclosures about the mys- 
terious President's Club” underscore the 
importance of passing a clean elections 
bill, which Republicans in the House are 
ready and eager to do. 

However, Messrs. Pearson and Ander- 
son missed a part of my statement when 
they assert that I “missed half the politi- 
cal story” by not mentioning the Depart- 
ment of Defense contracts for Vietnam 
in which Brown & Root is a principal 
participant. I was well aware, and so 
stated August 18, that Brown & Root is 
one of the four big U.S. contractors in 
Vietnam, and that Mohole was “hardly 
one of Brown & Root’s major jobs.” 

On August 22, Mr. George R. Brown 
was quoted by the Washington Post as 
saying that— 

Mohole is little more than a drop in the 
Brown & Root bucket. 


The present dimensions of the “Brown 


& Root bucket” cannot be precisely 
measured without public revelation of 
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the joint venture agreement by which 
the four contractors cut up what Pear- 
son and Anderson call a $1 million-per- 
day construction contract in South 
Vietnam, 

Under only one contract, between the 
U.S. Government and this combine, con- 
sisting of Raymond International of 
Delaware, Inc., Morrison-Knudsen Co. of 
Asia, Inc., Brown & Root, Inc., and J. A. 
Jones Construction Co., all doing busi- 
ness as RMK-BRd, it is officially esti- 
mated that obligations will reach at least 
$900 million by November 1967. On 
June 30, 1966, the contract reached an 
obligation level of $723 million, accord- 
ing toGAO. This contract includes such 
Vietnam construction projects as air 
bases, port facilities, cantonments, and 
logistical and administrative facilities for 
US. military forces; U.S.-furnished mili- 
tary facilities for the Vietnamese armed 
forces; ATD-provided facilities for the 
Vietnamese; and U.S. Embassy construc- 
tion. This contract began in 1962 for 
$15.3 million. It has grown fast. 

This contract, known as NBY-44105, 
first came to my attention as a result of 
an investigation by the House Foreign 
Operations and Government Informa- 
tion Subcommittee on which I serve. 
Our subcommittee began looking. into 
Vietnam operations late in 1965. A re- 
port should soon be completed on the 
subcommittee findings as a result of a 
staff study, extensive hearings, and an 
on-the-spot investigation by the sub- 
committee in Vietnam last May. 

Following my remarks are portions of 
the July 1966 GAO report on this con- 
tract. 

The Comptroller General of the 
United States reported to the Congress 
and to our subcommittee last month 
‘that the massive expenditure of public 
funds under this contract was being 
audited by a single Navy auditor in Viet- 
nam between March or April 1962 and 
June 1964; by two Navy auditors on 
temporary duty from Tokyo between 
June 1964 and September 1965; and by 
DCAA auditors on temporary duty from 
October 1965 to January 1966. At that 
point, when our subcommittee and GAO 
became interested, the Saigon DCAA 
resident staff was beefed up to a grand 
total of six USAF officers and one Army 
enlisted clerk. At the contractor’s 
headquarters in San Bruno, Calif., there 
were only two civilian auditors as of last 
April, according to the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s report. An excerpt from the 
Comptroller General’s statement before 
our subcommittee follows my remarks. 

The GAO reports that only about $30 
million of claimed cost reimbursements 
in Vietnam actually had been subjected 
to audit, of which $72,593 had been dis- 
allowed or suspended in Saigon subject 
to review by higher authority in the 
United States. 

An additional $173.9 million of claims 
had been filed in California by April 5, 
1966, and on the basis of $14,544 in dis- 
approved items, the auditors informally 
held up payment until the contractors 
submitted additional supporting data, 

This contract, NBY-44105, awarded to 
RME-BRJ, is unique. It is called a cost 
plus award fee contract” since May 1, 
1966. I know of no similar contract, 
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have never heard of a “cost plus award 
fee contract,” and know of no one else 
who has ever heard of such a contract. 

It is claimed that it is based on cost 
plus a fee—the fee to be based on, one, 
the scope of the contract, two, the proj- 
ect’s estimated cost, and three, the esti- 
mated construction time. 

For obvious and valid reasons, “cost 
plus percent of cost contracts” are il- 
legal by statute and are not used by the 
U.S. Government. This contract looks 
like a “cost plus percent of cost“ con- 
tract, it sounds like a “cost plus percent 
of cost” contract, and it apparently works 
almost like a cost plus percent of cost“ 
contract. But, interestingly, it is called, 
euphemistically and somewhat myste- 
riously—and it is, to my knowledge, the 
only one so called—a “cost plus award 
fee” contract. Who says you cannot 
turn a sow’s ear into a silk purse. 

Why this huge contract has not been 
and is not now being adequately audited 
is beyond me. The potential for waste 
and profiteering under such a contract is 
substantial. The attached article from 
the New York Times of August 29, 1966, 
points up this problem. 

In recent wars, such facilities as air- 
bases, port facilities, cantonments, and so 
forth, have mainly been built by military 
personnel, such as the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers and the redoubtable U.S. 
Navy Seabees. 

I have not researched the history books 
to know positively as Messrs. Pearson 
and Anderson say, that “for the first time 
in. the history of modern warfare the 
basic work has been turned over to pri- 
vate contractors, a consortium of four 
companies, including Brown & Root.” 

But this is clearly a momentous shift 
in U.S. defense policy, and if one is to 
judge by. President Johnson’s rémarks 
to the press only last Wednesday, it is 
likely to go long after the war is over. 

Mr. Johnson, on that occasion, said: 

I have even asked that we give thought 
to planning how we could convert these bases 
to useful civilian purposes and we are giving 
study to that now. 


Mr. George R. Brown, longtime per- 
sonal and political friend of President 
Johnson and a prime mover in the Hous- 
ton cell of the President’s Club, is cer- 
tainly correct in claiming that Mohole 
is little more than a drop in the Brown 
& Root bucket,” 

The capacity of the Brown & Root 
bucket is certainly vast, even by Texas 
standards. And it may prove to be bot- 
tomless as well. 

It has been suggested that the $23,000 
in Brown family contributions to the 
President’s Club is only the latest in- 
stallment in their dealings with Mr. 
Johnson. 

But if these Texas ties explain the 
Brown family’s generosity, how does one 
explain the $12,000 in President’s Club 
contributions reported by Messrs. Evans 
and Novak from the family and asso- 
ciates of businessman J. Edward Martin, 
a former Republican Party official in 
California. 

The continuing revelations of coin- 
cidences” which attract the most unlikely 
business and political bedfellows to the 
privacy and intimacy of the President's 
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Club, certainly would suggest to all but 


the most innocent mind that the Presi- 


dent’s Club is where the action is: 
As stated in a New York Times edito- 


rial of August 29, 1966, which I will ap- 


pend following my remarks, the concern 
is not narrowly partisan.” 

Only a full investigation of the Presi- 
dent’s Club and any possible connection 
with Government contracts can supply 
the answers to the questions raised. 
Only prompt passage of election reform 
legislation can help to avoid such con- 
cern in the future. And, only adoption 
of the recommendation of the minority 
members of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of Congress to create an 
investigating committee to be controlled 
by the minority, can assure vigorous in- 
vestigation and public airing of similar 
coincidences. The House of Commons in 
Great Britain has such a committee con- 
trolled by the minority. A Republican 
administration and a Republican Con- 
gress appointed a Democratic Senator to 
investigate the Teapot Dome scandal. 
It is not a new idea—it is a sound and 
necessary one. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 30, 
1966] 
U.S. MILITARY EXPECTED To ASSUME VIETNAM 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
(By John Maffre) 

By early next year, military construction 
units may have assumed the lion’s share of a 
massive building program in South Vietnam 
that is now being handled by a consortium 
of four U.S. firms. 

It depends largely on how quickly the De- 
fense Department can reinforce the 15 Army 
Engineer and eight Navy Seabee construction 
battalions there, so the military can take 
over more of the $800 million program whose 
rising costs have raised congressional eye- 
brows. 

Yesterday the Pentagon at first said there 
had been no curtailment of the existing pro- 
gram, but later modified this to say no cur- 
tallment “was expected” as it is being re- 
studied. It acknowledged that some of the 
contingency funds which the consortium 
needed to carry on the program have not yet 
been committed. 

As a result, the consortium known as 
RMK- BRI“ —belleved to be the largest 
building combine in history—has complained 
in Saigon that it has begun to lay off thou- 
sands of Vietnamese and other workers, 
and to sell excess building materials and 
earth-moving equipment. 

The consortium takes its name from the 
firms involved. Raymond International of 
New York; Morrison-Knudsen of Boise, Ida- 
ho; Brown & Root of Houston; and J. A. 
Jones Construction Co. of Charlotte, N. O. 

In New York an official of Raymond Inter- 
national said: 

“We took a beating in the stock market 
today because of this.” 

He said Raymond had completed $38 mil- 
lion of construction in the first six months 
of the year, had a $76 million backlog of 
work for the same period and also had 669 
million in new work ordered in that period. 
Its Vietnam commitment is equal to about 
half of its entire domestic and other foreign 
business combined. 

The Pentagon took the position that civil- 
ian contractors were now in a position to 
cut back“ on their excess manpower and 
supplies. 

From RMK-BRJ and Pentagon sources. it 
was not immediately clear whether there had 
been prior understanding that the military 
might eventually take over much of the 
program. 
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“Our military capacity in South Vietnam 
is increasing,” a Pentagon spokesman said 
yesterday, “and as it grows there will be less 
and less need in the future to rely on con- 
tractors for massive construction.” 

Another source said that part of the $800 
million earmarked for the program con- 
trolled by the Navy is set aside as a contin- 
gency fund. 

Reports from Saigon say that at least $200 
million of this money has been withheld 
while Defense officials study the program to 
reassign the priorities. This may be com- 
pleted in October. 

Congress has recently been critical of the 
skyrocketing costs and the alleged waste in- 
volved in the building program in Vietnam, 
and some legislators claim the auditing of 
funds used there is inadequate. 

Gen. William C. Westmoreland command- 
ing the U.S. forces in Vietnam, is known to 
have urged a highest priority for the train- 
ing of construction battalions for Vietnam. 


Surveys or INTERNAL AUDITS AND INSPECTIONS 
RELATING To U.S. ACTIVITIES IN VIETNAM 


(Report to the Congress of the United States 
by the Comptroller General of the United 
States, July 1966) 

CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES 


Construction projects in Viet Nam account 
for a very sizable portion of the United 
States funds being expended in support of 
United States objectives in that country. 
The major portion of this construction is 
being performed under contract and the 
following schedule summarizes the level of 
this contracting as of about the beginning 
of March 1966. 


[In millions of dollars] 
Amount 


Cost-plus-award-fee contract with a 
joint venture for construction of 
air bases, port facilities, canton- 
ments, and logistical and admin- 
istrative facilities for United States 
and Vietnamese military forces; 
AID-provided medical facilities; a 
U.S. embassy; and other projects 

Fixed-price contracts (83) for archi- 
tect and engineering services, prin- 
cipally related to the above joint 
venture contract._...-----.------ 

Fixed-price, cost-plus-fixed-fee, and 
cost-plus-incentive-fee contracts 
(4) for construction of communi- 
cations facilities 

Fixed-price contracts (223) for minor 
construction projects for U.S. mili- 


1 503. 6 


525. 6 


1 Estimated to amount to about $900 
million by November 1967. 


In addition to the foregoing projects, there 
are at least five AID-financed, capital de- 
velopment projects being constructed under 
contracts totaling $62.7 million. (See p. 34.) 

Numerous minor construction projects are 
also ae by engineer and 
construction units United States Army 
and Navy 9 in Viet Nam. 

The atmosphere surrounding the billion 
dollar construction undertaking in Viet Nam 
and the conditions of urgency under which 
the work is proceeding are at best conducive 
to a large element of waste, some of it un- 
avoidable. Many of the management con- 
trols which are applied in a normal con- 
struction operation are precluded by the 
circumstances. In our opinion, this creates 
a greater than ordinary need for a searching 
management review and inspection function 
on a continuing basis. Further, we believe 
that this is necessary to offset in some degree 
the lack of cost consciousness which tends 
to thrive under such conditions of urgency. 
From our survey it appears that such coun- 
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terbalance is essential to reduce avoidable 
waste without hindering the program. 
AUDITS OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Audits related to contracts for major con- 
struction in Viet Nam have been limited to 
voucher audits performed, for the most part, 
by the Defense Contract Audit Agency (DC 
AA) on one large cost-plus-award-fee, joint 
venture contract and subcontracts thereto. 
This contract, identified as NBV-44105, was 
awarded January 19, 1962, by the United 
States Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks (Bu- 
Docks)? to a joint venture which now con- 
sists of Raymond International of Delaware, 
Inc., Morrison-Knudsen Company of Asia, 
Inc., Brown and Root, Inc., and J. A. Jones 
Construction Company, all doing business 
as RMK-BRJ. As of February 28, 1966, obli- 
gations for this contract had reached about 
$503.6 million and a BuDocks Resident Offi- 
cer-in-Charge of Construction (ROICC) at 
San Bruno, California, estimated that by 
November 1967 costs would amount to about 
$900 million. Projects to be constructed in- 
clude air bases, port facilities, cantonments, 
and logistical and administrative facilities 
for United States military forces; United 
States-furnished military facilities for the 
Vietnamese Armed forces; AD- provided 
medical facilities for the Vietnamese; and 
a United States embassy. 

Audit responsibility for the RMK-—BRJ con- 
tract is presently being carried out by resi- 
dent staffs of the DCAA in Saigon, Viet Nam, 
and San Bruno, California. On the basis of 
information provided by DCAA audit per- 
sonnel in Saigon and San Bruno, the audits 
being conducted can be characterized, for 
the most part, as voucher-type audits, con- 
sisting of audits of the contractor's cost rep- 
resentations as shown on vouchers pre- 
sented for payment. DCAA personnel stated 
that the voucher-type audits normally in- 
clude examination of the contractor's re- 
imbursement vouchers and supporting docu- 
ments, such as requisitions, purchase orders, 
and receiving documents. We were advised 
in March 1966 by the DCAA Resident Audi- 
tor-in-Charge in Saigon that his audit staff 
was reviewing overhead rates and payroll 
costs of RMK-BRJ. We found that, at the 
same time, the DCAA audit staff at San 
Bruno was planning to make surveys of 
RME-BRJ's procedures relating to travel 
and relocation expense, home office expense, 
personnel and fringe benefits for employees 
in Viet Nam and at San Bruno, material re- 
ceiving and control] functions, and internal 
audit functions, 

The audits in Viet Nam were being ac- 
complished by a DCAA resident staff con- 
sisting of six United States Air Force officers 
and one United States Army enlisted clerk 
on a i-year permanent-duty tour. The 
audits at the RMK-BRJ principal office in 
San Bruno, California, were being accom- 
plished, as of April 1966, by two resident 
civilian auditors of the DCAA. Staff per- 
sonnel of the DCAA East Bay, California, 
Branch advised us in April 1966 that they 
had requested their San Francisco Regional 
Office to provide five additional auditors to 
assist in the review of contract costs at the 
RMEK-BRJ San Bruno office. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comp- 
troller) on June 17, 1966, advised us (see 
app. IX) as follows: 

“Since the establishment of the Defense 
Contract Audit Agency (DCAA) Saigon sub- 
office with a staff of seven, considerable prog- 
ress has been made in liquidating the audit 
backlog on cost-type contracts, and in devel- 
oping comprehensive audit p to re- 
place the voucher-type audit Con- 
tract audit workload has expanded 80 
rapidly that DCAA now plans to increase the 
Saigon suboffice staff to a total of 11 peo- 


2 Redesignated Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command, effective May 1, 1966. 
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ple. With respect to audit work at the 
RMK-BRJ principal office at San Bruno, Cali- 
fornia, the San Francisco office of DCAA has 
reassigned personnel to meet the unantic- 
ipated workload generated by requirements 
in Southeast Asia. To meet increased work- 
loads in Viet Nam and Thailand, DCAA also 
Is planning to establish a Southeast Asia 
Branch Office to be located in Bangkok, 
Thailand. That office will supervise audit 
work in both locations and will itself be 
under the constant surveillance of the San 
Francisco Regional Office. Staffs will be 
augmented further if work requirements 
dictate and other priority workloads permit.” 

The DCAA Resident Auditor-in-Charge in 
Saigon advised us that, prior to the estab- 
lishment in January 1966 of a DCAA resident 
audit office in Saigon, audits of contract costs 
of major construction in Viet Nam were 
performed by one resident Navy area audi- 
tor between March or April 1962 and June 
1964; by Navy area auditors on temporary- 
duty assignments from Tokyo between June 
1964 and September 1965; and by DCAA 
auditors on temporary-duty assignments 
from October 1965 to January 1966. 

Within Viet Nam, RMK-BRJ had claimed 
reimbursements of about $89.4 million of 
costs incurred to March 1. 1966, and of these, 
the DCAA Resident Auditor-in-Charge esti- 
mated that about $30 million of costs had 
been subjected to audit. We found that as 
of March 1, 1966, the auditors in Saigon had 
disallowed or suspended cost reimbursements 
of $72,593.72; however, the DCAA Resident 
Auditor-in-Charge advised us that an addi- 
tional $59,525.34 of questioned costs had 
been submitted to the DCAA San Francisco 
Regional Office for final determination as to 
whether they should be suspended or dis- 
allowed. 

In addition to the cost reimbursements 
claimed in Saigon, RMK-BRJ at its San 
Bruno office has claimed reimbursement for 
about $173.9 million of costs incurred to 
April 5, 1966. About $116.4 million of these 
claimed costs had been subjected to audit 
as of March 31, 1966, according to personnel 
of the DCAA East Bay, California, Branch. 
We found that as of April 5, 1966, the 
auditors had disapproved $14,543.85 of the 
claimed costs; and, according to DCAA East 
Bay Branch personnel, the auditors have in- 
formally suspended the approval of an addi- 
tional $180,695.51 of claimed costs until the 
contractor submits additional data to sup- 
port the claimed costs. 

The Comptroller of the Officer-in-Charge 
of Construction (OICC) in Vietnam advised 
us in March 1966 that there were 83 fixed- 
price contracts amounting to about $6.4 mil- 
lion for architect and engineering services in 
Vietnam, most of which relate directly to 
construction work being performed by 
RMK-BRJ. 

United States Army Strategic Communica- 
tions Command (STRATCOM) officials in 
Saigon advised us that there were four con- 
tracts for construction of communications 
facilities in Viet Nam totaling about $12 mil- 
lion, consisting of two firm-fixed-price con- 
tracts, one cost-plus-fixed-fee contract, and 
one cost-plus-incentive-fee contract. 

We were advised that there were 223 fixed- 
price contracts for minor construction of 
Army and Navy projects in Viet Nam total- 
ing $3.6 million. These contracts concerned 
construction of military facilities in Viet 
Nam. Forty-four of them, amounting to 
about $848,000, were awarded by the Ist 
Logistical Command, United States Army, 
Viet Nam (USARV), after June 1, 1965, and 
179, amounting to about $2.76 million, were 
awarded by the Navy Headquarters Support 
Activity, Saigon (HSAS),? for work starting 
on or after February 19, 1965. 


2 Redesignated United States Naval Forces, 
Viet Nam (NAVFORV), effective April 1, 
1966. 
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Except under unusual circumstances, con- 
tractor records under fixed-price contracts 
are not subject to audit. However, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller), 
on June 17, 1966 (see app. IX), advised us 
that DCAA provides advisory assistance in 
connection with such contracts upon the 
request of contracting officers and that, in 
this connection, on numerous occasions re- 
views of proposed hourly and/or per diem 
rates for use in negotiating fixed-price 
architect and engineering contracts had been 
made by DCAA auditors for the various 
OICC’s in the Southeast Asia Area. The 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Comptroller) 
further advised us that, to ensure that con- 
tract audit responsibilities are being met, 
DCAA will explore the entire contract situa- 
tion to determine whether any recognized 
audit responsibilities do exist with respect to 
the fixed-price contracts, as well as with 
respect to the four contracts for construc- 
tion of communications facilities in Viet 
Nam totaling about $12 million, (See p. 
60.) 


AUDITS OF CONSTRUCTION PERFORMED BY MILI- 
TARY UNITS 


We were advised by responsible United 
States Army and Navy officials that costs of 
minor construction projects performed in 
Viet Nam by the 18th Army Engineer Brigade 
and the 30th Naval Construction Regiment 
had not been audited by cognizant audit 
agencies of their respective services. 


— 


STATEMENT OF ELMER B. STAATS, COMPTROLLER 
GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, BEFORE 
HOUSE SUBCOMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT IN- 
FORMATION AND FOREIGN OPERATIONS, JULY 
29, 1966 
“In connection with the military con- 

struction program, totaling nearly $600 mil- 

lion up to March 1966, $504 million had been 

incurred under a single joint-venture con- 
tract for construcion of air bases, port fa- 
cilities, cantonments, and logistical and 
administrative facilities for United States 
and Vietnamese military forces, and other 
projects. Audit to date by the defense 

having responsibility have been 
limited mostly to examination of the con- 
tractors’ cost representations as shown on 
vouchers presented for payment. Insofar as 
we could determine, no management reviews 
or evaluations have been undertaken of sub- 
stantive contract performance or of the 
broader control aspects of the construction 


rogram, 

“The atmosphere surrounding the billion- 
dollar construction undertaking in Viet Nam 
and the conditions of urgency under which 
the work is proceeding are at best conducive 
to a large element of waste, some of it un- 
avoidable, Many of the management con- 
trols which are applied in a normal 
construction operation are precluded by the 
circumstances. In our opinion, this creates 
an urgent need for a counterbalance in the 
form of a searching management review and 
inspection function on a continuing basis 
to reduce avoidable waste without hindering 
the program. There appears to be a par- 
ticular need for audits and inspections con- 
cerning the adequacy and timeliness of de- 
livery, the end use, and the propriety of 
costs of the large amounts of equipment, 
Spare parts, and supplies that are being pro- 
vided under the program. 

“We found no audits being conducted nor 
did we find any current plans by the audit 
agencies of the Department of the Army and 
Navy to perform audits of military supply or 
logistics activity other than construction in 
Viet Nam. The Air Force Auditor General 
was planning some audit by temporary duty 
staff in the areas of accounting and finance, 
procurement, and nonappropriated funds. 
However, Army and Air Force audit agencies 
were performing extensive audits at Pacific 
bases and in the United States of activities 
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relating to logistic support of the military 
effort in Viet Nam. Audits conducted by 
the military commands in Viet Nam have 
been limited mostly to nonappropriated 
fund activities such as officers’ and enlisted 
men’s clubs and open messes.” 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1966] 


VietNAM BUILDING CURTAILED BY UNITED 
STATES— PENTAGON DECIDES To Review PRO- 
GRAM OF CONSORTIUM 

(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

Satcon, SouTH Vietnam, August 28.— 
Washington has applied the brakes, at least 
temporarily, to the gigantic American mili- 
tary and civilian building program in South 
Vietnam. 

The consortium of four American con- 
struction companies responsible for the pro- 
gram has begun to pare its payroll, and it 
will soon begin to sell excess equipment and 
materials, including lumber and bulldozers. 
During August and September 7,000 workers 
will be laid off, cutting the total to 45,000. 

Almost every commercial flight leaving 
Saigon’s Tansonnhut Airport is crowded with 
construction men heading home. 

Behind the slowdown, according to unim- 
peachable sources, lies a Defense Department 
decision to re-evaluate the building pro- 
gram. While the Pentagon makes up its 
mind what to do next, a process expected to 
last at least until October, less money is 
available than the consortium had expected. 


SOME FUNDS HELD UP 


About $800-million has been allocated for 
the building of a complex of piers, airfields, 
cantonments and other facilities in Vietnam, 
but only $600-million has been appropriated. 
It is now uncertain when, if ever, the other 
$200-million will be made available. 

Bertram L. Perkins, the resident chief of 
the consortium, said all the projects now un- 
der way could be completed without the $200- 
million, but only by stretching out the work 
over many years. Other projects on the 
drawing boards would have to be canceled, 
the executive said. The companies he serves 
are Raymond International of New York, 
Morrison-Knudsen of Boise, Idaho, Brown & 
Root of Houston and J. A. Jones Construc- 
tion Company of Charlotte, N.C. 

Mr. Perkins said he thought the Pentagon 
would eventually commit “considerably 
more” than $200-million in new funds to the 
Vietnam effort. If that happened, he said 
with a rueful smile, it might be necessary 
to rehire many of the employes now being 
furloughed. 


FACTORS IN DECISION 


Among the factors apparently involved in 
the Defense Department's unannounced plan 
to take a second look at the huge effort are 
the following: 

Allegations of waste by Congressional 
critics, including the House Government 
Operations subcommittee. Some American 
critics of the consortium have asserted that 
it has lost or wasted as much as $125-million 
worth of materials. 

A Pentagon decision to assign projects for 
which the consortium had tooled up to other 
civilian or military builders. 

A need to re-evaluate the program's impact 
on South Vietnam’s economy and manpower 
reserves, and to decide whether a “follow- 
on” program will be needed once the priority 
projects have been completed. 

In consortium has been involved in several 
controversies with the American command 
here, including one over the right of its em- 
ployes to use post exchanges. It is unclear 
whether these disputes, which have em- 
bittered a number of key generals, were an 
element in the decision to slow down the 
program. 

LAYOFFS TO EXCEED 7,000 


Mr. Perkins, a tall, blond, 44-year-old 
Californian, said in an interview that the 
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layoffs would affect 5,500 South Vietnamese, 
1,000 Americans and 550 South Koreans and 
Filipinos, mostly foremen and skilled crafts- 
men. 

He expressed pride in the job his men had 
done in Vietnam and ill-concealed irritation 
at the Pentagon. 

“Building $800-million worth of airfields 
and docks in wartime on a crash schedule is 
not like building the Empire State Building,” 
he said. “I won't be naive enough to deny 
that this kind of thing produces some waste. 

“Until the end of July they were raising 
hell with us to speed up, hire more people, 
build faster and faster. Then the First of 
August came and they said there wasn't 
enough money. We did what they asked. 
Now they're unhappy.” 

The executive conceded that at times the 
consortium had “recruited people with a but- 
terfly net.” He said it had had to be less 
selective than usual because of the pressure 
for speed. 


MONTHLY GOAL $40 MILLION 


Late last year the Pentagon set a goal 
for the consortium: By October it was to 
have enough men and equipment on hand to 
handle $40-million in construction a month, 
It hired thousands of new workers, and by 
late last month the rate had reached $39.6- 
million, 

Mr. Perkins and the Naval Facilities En- 
gineering Command, which oversees the con- 
sortium’s work, agreed that the goal would 
have been met if the cutback had not been 
ordered. 

“For a lot of reasons,” a Navy spokesman 
said, “the $40-million figure isn’t magic any 
more. Now what we want is to trim out 
some of the fat, The emphasis now is on 
efficiency, not on speed.” 

The consortium is at work on 37 major 
projects, including port facilities at Camranh 
Bay, 180 miles east of Saigon; a second run- 
way for the air base at Danang, a new Unit- 
ed States Embassy in Saigon and a new “mili- 
tary city” north of here that will house 
American troops. 

The capacities of the consortium are awe- 
some; it has enough equipment in Viet- 
nam to excavate almost 11 million cubic 
yards of earth a month and to put down 
400,000 cubic yards of concrete a month. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1966] 
THE PRESIDENT'S CLUB 


President Johnson’s comment that Re- 
publicans are responsible for renewed public 
uneasiness over the President's Club, that 
financially elite group whose members con- 
tribute $1,000 or more to the Democratic 
party in exchange for undefined but special 
access to the President of the United States, 
is not likely to set many minds at rest. It 
now appears that there is a super-elite 
group made up of persons who raise or con- 
tribute $10,000 each. 

Partisan critics have called attention to 
the fact that a wealthy St. Louis brewer 
and members of his family made large do- 
nations to the President’s Club last spring 
while an antitrust suit against the brewery 
was being settled by the Justice Department. 
The contractor on Project Mohole, the con- 
troversial and now abandoned attempt to 
drill below the earth’s crust, has also been 
criticized for his recent contribution to the 
club. In both instances, Government agen- 
cies deny favoritism. 

But it remains true that certain business- 
men who have no natural loyalty to the 
Democratic party or to the President’s pro- 
gram, among them some Goldwater Repub- 
licans and members of the John Birch So- 
ciety, have joined this club. Its very ex- 
istence poses an irresistible temptation for 
certain businessmen who are now or have 
in the past been in trouble with the law 
to try to buy the appearance, if not the fact, 
of official influence. 
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President Johnson has now coupled a de- 
nial that membership in the President’s 
Club affects the award of Government con- 
tracts with his charge that most of the cur- 
rent criticism is just Republican election- 
eering. But the concern is not narrowly 
partisan. Basically, it derives from respect 
for Mr. Johnson’s name and Office. Both are 
placed in needless jeopardy by a political 
fund-raising operation that provides a nexus 
for influence-seekers and carries the constant 
risk of scandal. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution to this colloquy and 
for laying out on the Recorp some of 
these points. I also appreciate his sup- 
port for this idea of an investigatory 
committee of the Congress under the 
control of the loyal opposition. 

Looking into the future, I hope that 
when we Republicans again control the 
White House and the Congress, if this 
has not been accomplished, we will dem- 
onstrate that it is basically sound and 
extend this kind of operation to our 
Democratic colleagues. 

I wanted to ask a couple of questions 
about this cost-plus contract. I assume 
5 a negotiated, and not an advertised 

Mr. RUMSFELD. It is my under- 
standing it was not an advertised bid. 
that it was a negotiated contract. It 
was first discussed in late 1961. It was 
actually formalized in 1962. It was re- 
vised, I believe, in May of 1966 when 
one or two additional members were 
brought in. 

Mr. CURTIS. For the past 6 years— 
I believe it is 6 years—the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee has had a Subcommit- 
tee on Government Procurement looking 
at the broad aspects of Government con- 
tracts and the effect of Government con- 
tracting on the civilian sector of our so- 
ciety. One of the things we have looked 
into over a period of years, which we con- 
tinue to look into, is the technique of 
contracting. The gentleman is entirely 
correct in his reference that the cost- 
plus-percent-of-cost contract is contrary 
to law. 

I cannot for the life of me see how this 
particular contract could be classified in 
any other category. Could I ask, did the 
General Accounting Office comment on 
this aspect as to whether this was a 
violation of the law against cost-plus 
contracts? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. The General Ac- 
counting Office in its report did not com- 
ment as to whether or not it was in fact 
a cost-plus-percent-of-cost contract and, 
therefore, illegal under the statutes. 
They described it as a cost-plus-award 
fee contract, which is the label that was 
put on it by the Department of Defense 
and the GAO apparently took it at its 
face value for that. My own investiga- 
tion led to the information that it is 
based on cost plus a percent of those 
three factors that I mentioned; namely, 
the scope of the job, the time involved, 
and the estimated cost. 

Mr. CURTIS. It sounds to me, and I 
am just anticipating what the Depart- 
ment of Defense might say, and maybe 
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the gentleman could elucidate on this 
point, that this was necessary because of 
emergency. Have they said anything 
like that? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. There is no ques- 
tion but what the statements by repre- 
sentatives of the agencies of the 
Government operating in Vietnam have 
repeatedly, during the investigation of 
our subcommittee of various agencies 
such as the AID, the USIA, and the DOD, 
brought forth the very real fact that 
there is a war going on and that they 
have had escalations. It has obviously 
been an escalation when you think that 
this contract started out as a $15.3 mil- 
lion contract in 1962, and now is up over 
$700 million. 

Mr. CURTIS. There has been escala- 
tion, but it would not necessarily mean 
you had to do your contracting on a crash 
basis. The administration has main- 
tained, and I have defended them on this 
point, or at least I thought the facts 
justified their statement—they have 
maintained that the cost of the Vietnam 
war is such a small percentage relatively 
of the gross national product of the so- 
ciety of the United States that crash pro- 
grams have not been necessary. I have 
tried to point this out from time to time 
to some of my Republican colleagues who 
I think were getting a little overenthusi- 
astic as to whether or not this was show- 
ing the pinch here and there. 

But as near as I can figure out there 
has been no justification for crash pro- 
grams; that is, following procurement 
practices out of the ordinary because 
there has not been sufficient time to plan. 
Surely there has to be acceleration, but 
has that acceleration been to the point 
where you can use the term “crash pro- 
gram”? In other words, to set aside what 
everyone would recognize to be proper 
and careful procurement practices be- 
cause of the emergency. This can hap- 
pen. What I am leading up to is this: 
Earlier this year we had on the floor of 
the House an extension of the Renegotia- 
tion Act which I opposed for these very 
reasons that Iam expressing here. Isaid 
the development of the military defense 
departments’ techniques for letting pro- 
curement practices had been well de- 
veloped in the ensuing years, and I gave 
them a high grade, I may say, for the 
development of these methods. 

Therefore, there was not a need for the 
Renegotiation Board which solely dealt 
with crash programs. We will see now we 
have something for the Renegotiation 
Board to do. They can start looking into 
this contract over in Vietnam, and pos- 
sibly a few others that obviously, it seems 
to me, have been let on a crash basis. 
Perhaps we can get some of this money 
back, possibly including whatever might 
have been given to the President’s fund. 

I want to commend the gentleman for 
the careful work that I have observed 
he has done in respect to Mohole, which 
came out of another committee on which 
the gentleman serves, as I understand it. 
What he is now reporting to us comes 
as a result of his work on the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

Now, where are the Democrats on those 
committees who have a responsibility to 
the House to follow through on these 
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questions and not put the burden on the 
minority party as if, and the conclusion 
might be made that, this is a partisan 
effort. Where are they in helping to 
clean this up? 

I ask that because if there are proper 
explanations, then for Heaven's sakes 
let us have them, because the names of 
many people are involved in this. And, 
if these people are innocent and this is 
really the result of unusual circum- 
stances, it can be explained. 

Mr. Speaker, their reputations de- 
serve to be cleared, and there is only 
one way to do this. That is for a bi- 
partisan approach in order to get into 
this thing and start calling a few wit- 
nesses before the committees under sub- 
pena power. 

Mr. Speaker, just as I said with ref- 
erence to my comments during the re- 
marks of the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. GoopELL], this is not and should 
not be placed as a burden upon the Re- 
publican Party. This is something that 
the Democrats are equally interested in, 
I am sure, certainly independent people 
and certainly the news media in gen- 
eral. 

Many of them have been active in 
this area, but I believe this needs a great 
deal of basic and strong support that will 
get this off the back of the Republican 
Party and Republican Members and in- 
dividual Members such as the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD], because 
the welfare of the country is at stake. 
This problem needs this kind of treat- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank the gen- 
tleman again. I hope that this little 
exercise here—although the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] com- 
mented that only a few Members are 
present and here it is 10 minutes after 
8 o'clock and it is understandable why 
they are not present. But this Recorp 
will be made up for anyone in this coun- 
try to read tomorrow and I hope atten- 
tion is paid to it. 

Mr. Speaker, let me finally sag that if 
the Democratic leaders of this country 
in this House and in the White House 
choose not to clean up this matter then, 
indeed, this is an election issue for every 
American to think about, and believe me 
I shall do everything I can to campaign 
on this basis. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I plead with the 
Democrat leaders to not make this a 
partisan issue. Corruption or alleged 
corruption has been referred to but it has 
not been proven. These are suspicions 
and so forth. This should be placed upon 
a bipartisan basis. It is something in 
which all of us are interested and I want 
to thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
yielding. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Missouri for his contribution. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman from Illinois yield? 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. First, I would certainly 
commend the gentleman in the well, as 
a member of the House Subcommittee on 
Foreign Operations and Government In- 
formation of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, for his very diligent 
efforts and in connection with and in line 
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wea the gentleman from Missouri 
stated. 

We are talking about contract obliga~ 
tions that approach $1 billion. Mr. 
Speaker, it is almost inconceivable to 
think that for a period of almost 2 years, 
from March 1962 until October 1964, 
these contracts were being audited by a 
single Navy auditor. Certainly, it smacks 
of what at least suggests not only waste 
but possible war profiteering. 

I certainly feel that it should be in- 
vestigated, as has been stated, by a bi- 
partisan committee, because we are talk- 
ing, as I said earlier, about contract ob- 
ligations approaching $1 billion. 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, if there is any 
evidence at all of undue waste or of any 
war profiteering, then it should be made 
a matter of record. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I commend the 
gentleman for his very fine statement. 

_ Mr. RUMSFELD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 


OCEANOGRAPHY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Pucinsk1). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. SīrckLes] is recognized for 10 
minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, our dra- 
matic progress toward conquering the 
frontiers of space has stolen some of the 
headlines from another frontier much 
closer to home, but, in many ways, posing 
as many unknowns, as much reward, and 
even as much glamour as our break- 
throughs toward the stars. 

This neglected, if not forgotten, fron- 
tier lies beneath the surface of the oceans 
which cover so much of our own planet. 

Too often, we forget that basically we 
are an island people. Oceans virtually 
surround our country. They determine 
our military strategies, our national in- 
terests in resource development, and 
characterize our modes of communica- 
tion and transportation. 

National security is tied to our ability 
to exploit and manipulate the sea en- 
vironment. The Polaris missile sub- 
marine was made possible by our ability 
to successfully place this complex weapon 
system in an alien environment—not the 
void of space, but our own underwater 
world. 

The seas contain many not-so-well- 
hidden treasures in the form of minerals 
and food. Many metals are presently 
mined from the ocean. The petroleum 
industry, with the aid of constantly im- 
proved techniques, is probing the Conti- 
nental Shelf for the plentiful supplies of 
black gold. Fish, another resource of the 
sea, is vital to the world food supply. 

The exploration of the sea, the exploi- 
tation of its resources, the unraveling of 
some of its mysteries, and the under- 
standing of some of its strange, and per- 
haps intelligent inhabitants might hold 
the answers to world problems far be- 
yond the obvious industrial and military 
ones. For example, who has not imag- 
ined cities of men under great space 
domes dotting the surface of the moon. 
But some scientists tell us that the day 
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may come when such cities will dot the 
floors of our oceans. 

We are learning that the dolphin, for 
example, has a brain case as great as that 
of man. Studies of this remarkable sea 
mammal indicate that it does have con- 
siderable intelligence and that dolphins 
actually may communicate with each 
other. It may very well be that before 
we meet any beings from outer space, we 
may be talking to fish. 

However, our approach to oceanog- 
raphy, the science of the sea, has been 
something less than satisfactory. 

New knowledge that is gained is not 
readily tied to practical application. 
Pure old-fashioned geographical explo- 
ration in the spirit of Lewis and Clark 
is ignored. Resource development and 
utilization has been too slow. The re- 
sources of the sea are virtually untapped. 
We must face the problem that oceanog- 
raphy today lacks unity of purpose and 
coordination. 

Since 1959, with the release of the 
National Academy of Science’s key re- 
port, “Oceanography 1960 to 1970,” Con- 
gress has taken a keen interest in the 
problem. I am hopeful, therefore, that 
the stage will soon be set for new and 
perhaps amazing breakthroughs in our 
neighboring world of water. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey {Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
strongly favor the legislation which is 
pending before the House to establish a 
new Cabinet-level agency, that of the 
Department of Transportation. 

I believe that this legislation will go a 
long way in contributing a great deal to- 
ward the modernizing and the upgrading 
of our transportation systems. It should 
help immeasurably the public trans- 
portation systems, especially the rail- 
roads who are experiencing the lowest 
point in their transportation efforts. 

In my judgment, this legislation, which 
will create a single agency and offer a 
unified view of the entire transportation 
field, be it air, water, road or rail, will 
permit us to look at it from the vantage 
point of a single agency, rather than 
that of several separate agencies or 
departments. 

As a Member of Congress from an 
Eastern State, I am concerned with the 
rising population of our coastal cities 
and the lack of expansion of transporta- 
tion to meet the demands of this rise in 
population. I can see that, in the near 
future, improvement in air and ground 
transportation for the movement of 
these people will be very necessary. I 
can see that truck transportation will 
have to be expanded to meet the needs 
of these people in obtaining their every- 
day supplies of their livelihood. 
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Mr. Speaker, this legislation seems to 
have the united support of this body, ex- 
cept for one item which is proposed to 
be included in this new Transportation 
Department—that of the merchant 
marine. 

I cannot agree that the problems of 
the merchant marine should be included 
in this proposed new agency. I endorse 
the concept of an independent Maritime 
Administration, one that will be free 
from control by any overall Government 
department. i 

The principal reason for my position 
of the matter of the merchant marine 
is that it is not, like the other forms of 
transportation, a form of domestic 
transit. The functions of the merchant 
marine is in the field of foreign com- 
merce. Navigation on the high seas, 
and its function and activity is, over- 
whelmingly, conducted outside the juris- 
diction of the United States. 

The ships and crews of the merchant 
marine are normally on the high seas, 
more often in foreign ports than in 
American ports. Thus one can see that 
their problems are vastly different than 
that of the crews and equipment of the 
airlines, the trucking industry, the rail- 
roads, even that of the Coast Guard. 

We have gone far enough in neglecting 
America’s seapower to where we are now 
classed as a third-rate status and we 
should make such endeavors as we possi- 
bly can to reverse this trend through an 
upgrading of the agency which over- 
sees the functions of the merchant 
marine. 

The American merchant marine, the 
finest in the world after World War II, 
has fallen to the bottom rung of the 
ladder among maritime nations. This 
is the result of shortsighted policies of 
our Government officials who did not, or 
did not wish to understand the sig- 
nificance of commercial seapower. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that we are all 
agreed that this downward slide should 
not continue. The quality and strength 
of our merchant marine is an important 
factor in the defense of our Nation. I 
believe in the merchant marine and, to- 
day, it is being called upon to meet a war 
situation for the third time in 25 
years. We have reactivated many 
merchant ships during the present Viet- 
nam conflict and, even with these reac- 
tivated ships we have only about 1,000 
ships in that category. This is a far cry 
from the over 3,500 ships which we had 
after the close of World War I. 

Our shipbuilding endeavors have 
dropped the United States as a major 
shipbuilding nation, while the Russian 
efforts have raised that country to a place 
above us. Our shipbuilding capacity 
should be increased and this action 
should not be controlled by an agency 
which would be an overall overseer of our 
transportation problems. This demand 
for additional merchant marine expan- 
sion should be installed within an inde- 
pendent agency—the Maritime Adminis- 
tration. 

The inclusion of the merchant marine 
activities under the proposed Transpor- 
tation Department would be a disservice 
to this organization. It is my strong 
recommendation that the Maritime Ad- 
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ministration be excluded from the trans- 
fer to the Transportation Department, 
as proposed under the bill we are now 
considering. 

I shall support any ameadment that 
would tend to accomplish this end. We 
cannot bury the merchant marine in the 
proposed new agency or permit it to re- 
main under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Commerce. It should be 
established as a separate unit which can 
deal with the problems the merchant 
marine has to face, and which are very 
unlike to those of any other method of 
transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, let us follow President 
Johnson’s pledge when, in his state of 
the Union message of January 1965, he 
stated that his administration would 
find a “new policy for our merchant 
marine.” 

Let us interpret that pledge as one 
favoring an independent Maritime Ad- 
ministration so that our greatest source 
of sea transportation will get back to the 
strength where we will not have to rely 
upon foreign shipping to provide us with 
goods which are so vital to our economy 
and the national security of the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, as I stated earlier, I shall 
support this legislation but I believe that 
the new Department should concern it- 
self with domestic transportation prob- 
lems, while an independent agency 
should be established to concern itself 
with international transportation affairs, 
Under this separation all segments of the 
transportation field would have, to a 
great extent, a voice in their own type of 
transportation. 


AUTOMOBILE AND HIGHWAY 
SAPETY 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky (Mr. FARNSLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an editorial 
that appeared in Life magazine of Sep- 
tember 2, 1966, regarding automobile and 
highway safety: 

Wr KEEP SAFETY IN THE DARK? 


The auto safety hearings that produced 
some of Washington’s better dramatics of 
the past season also produced two bills tuat 
should make it a little less easy for Amer- 
ican drivers to kill themselves. The debates 
of the experts, for one thing, established 
the point that in most accidents there are 
two collisions, not one. 

When a car strikes something solid enough, 
it stops dead—the “first collision.” Then, 
following an inexorable law of physics, the 
people inside the car continue on with un- 
diminished speed until they fetch up against 
something solid enough to stop them—wind- 
shield, dash or steering column. That is the 
“second collision.” 

The auto safety hearings, which produced 
a bill passed recently by overwhelming mar- 
gins in both the Senate and the House, was 
concerned primarily with the “second col- 
lision,” and making the interiors of cars less 
deadly for flying humans. 
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It is too bad that the auto safety bill got 
all the publicity, because trailing along in its 
shadow was a second bill—the highway safety 
act—that is designed indeed to cut down the 
number of accidents, not soften their im- 
pact. Without a “first collision,” the “sec- 
ond collision“ can't happen. Despite ex- 
travagant claims made for padded dashes 
and collapsible steering columns, the real po- 
tential for lifesaving lies in the highway 
safety act (which, like the auto safety act, 
has passed both houses and is certain of 
presidential approval). 

The act will allow the Secretary of Com- 
merce to set minimum standards for, among 
other things, driver education and licensing, 
vehicle inspections, traffic control and high- 
way design. The states, which now have con- 
flicting standards—or none at all—in these 
fields, will get federal grants to help modern- 
ize. And, if they don’t agree to shape up, 
they face the loss of 10 percent of their fed- 
eral highway funds. 

Stricter standards in every field of highway 
safety are proven lifesavers and—in most 
states—long overdue. Take the case for bet- 
ter highway lighting, for which the Secretary 
of Commerce would be empowered to set 
standards: 

In Chicago, a well-lighted stretch of ex- 
pressway has a death rate only one third the 
average on all American expressways. 

In Indianapolis, auto fatalities dropped by 
54 percent after a new lighting system was 
installed. 

In Virginia, improved lighting at nine 
“high-accident locations” cut accidents by 38 
percent and fatalities by 90 percent. 

Proper lighting adds less than one percent 
to the cost of a new highway, yet much of 
our new expressway network, and many older 
roads, are far too dark. The case for some 
prompt action on new lighting and other 
standards seems clear. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to include in 
the Recor an article from the Chicago 
Tribune of August 19, 1966, concerning 
Chicago’s plan for installing lights in the 
alleys of Chicago. 


Erect ALLEY LiGHrs OCTOBER 1—Bonps To 
Pay $10.5 MILLION PROJECT Cost—Fmst 
MAJOR CITY To INSTALL THEM 


Installation of 51,000 mercury vapor lights 
in 2,300 miles of Chicago alleys is scheduled 
to begin Oct. 1, Mayor Daley announced 
yesterday. 

Advertising for bids on a contract to sup- 
ply and install the lights will begin today, 
and the bids will be opened Sept. 2. Instal- 
lation of the lights, mostly on existing poles, 
is scheduled for completion early next year. 


PART OF $195 MILLION 


This will be the initial use of funds from 
195 million dollars of bond issues authorized 
by voters last June 14. The alleys will be 
lighted with 10.5 million dollars from a 20 
million dollar issue for street and alley 
lighting. 

Bids will be opened next Thursday on 25 
million dollars of bonds, including the 10.5 
million of bonds for the alley lighting. If a 
satisfactory offer for the bonds is received, 
the city council is expected to approve the 
bond sale the same day. 

Normally bonds are sold before advertis- 
ing begins on contracts to be financed by the 
bond money. 

Daley said Chicago will become the first 
major city to provide lighting in all its al- 
leys, tho some smaller cities have done so. 
He said the lights will reduce crime and acci- 
dents, and also will be of convenience to 
residents. 

The top priority in the installations will 
go to areas with high crime rates, Daley said. 


AUTOMATIC TURNOFF 


The specifications provide that each light 
shall be equipped with electric eye, which 
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will turn it on as darkness approaches and 
turn it off at sun-up. 

Existing utility poles will be used where 
they are available. Engineers are making a 
survey to determine how many additional 
poles must be erected. 

Daley said plans and specifications are 
being prepared for installation of 1,800 street 
lights in areas which have none and 3,800 
additional lights on approaches to arterial 
streets. He said bids will be sought on these 
contracts in the near future. 


ELECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Brown] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as the day for elections in 
South Vietnam draws closer and we read 
about the preparations that are being 
made, I would like to reiterate my desire 
that all possible efforts be taken to re- 
turn to a civilian form of government in 
that country. 

I do not know what the outcome of the 
elections will be, and I could wish that 
voting was not restricted only to those 
who agree with the policies of the pres- 
ent military regime, but I cling to the 
hope that constructive steps will result 
from the elections, 

I am also sorry to note that there will 
not be supervision of these elections by 
an international body such as the ICC 
or the United Nations. I joined with a 
number of my colleagues in introducing 
@ House concurrent resolution which 
called for an expression of interest by the 
Congress in having supervision by an im- 
partial international agency such as the 
United Nations. These were introduced 
in June and I know of no action that has 
been taken by the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs on any of the resolutions. 

Even before that, on May 12, 1966, I 
wrote to the President asking that he 
make the same request of the United Na- 
tions. I have unanimous consent that 
the House concurrent resolution, my let- 
ter to the President, and the reply I 
received, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD: 

The Honorable LYNDON BAINES JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: During this period 
in which you are reported to be considering 
anew the problems of Vietnam policy, may 
I respectfully urge upon you the importance 
of a firm and unequivocal commitment to 
abide by the will of the Vietnamese people, 
expressed through a civilian government, 
freely and honestly elected at an early date, 
to aid in finding the proper solutions to the 
war in Vietnam. 

The public is becoming more and more 
aware that our involvement in Vietnam can 
be traced directly to clandestine arrange- 
ments, at least in part, contrary to the pub- 
licly expressed policy of this country. 
Whatever may have been the rationale for 
such arrangements at the time, the course 
of events has cast serious doubts upon their 
wisdom. Would you, Mr. President, have 
approved the steps taken by this government 
in the post-Geneva period if you had known 
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what you know now about the cost in Viet- 
namese and American lives and dollars? 

You have expressed your commitment to 
abide by the will of the Vietnamese people 
expressed in free elections. Similar com- 
mitments were made in 1954 when we said, 

“In the case of nations now divided 
against their will, we shall continue to seek 
to achieve unity through free elections 
supervised by the United Nations to insure 
that they are conducted fairly.” 

And in 1955, when Eisenhower said with 
regard to Germany: 

“The division of Germany cannot be sup- 
ported by any argument based on bound- 
aries or language or racial origin. The dom- 
ination of captive countries cannot longer 
be justified by any claim that this is needed 
for purposes of security.” 

A public commitment must be vigorously 
supported by public and private action. Our 
commitment to seek and abide by the will 
of the people of South Vietnam has not been 
so supported—for reasons all too obvious. 
The Generals of South Vietnam clearly fear 
the election of a popular civilian government. 
Our own military and diplomatic leaders un- 
doubtedly fear the results of the election of 
a civilian government. The possibility exists 
that such a government will seek to settle 
the war on terms different from those we 
have offered, Such a settlement might be 
embarrassing to those whose judgments, and 
advice to you, has pointed in other directions. 

Yet if there has been one firm principle 
underlying the commitments made by three 
Presidents to the people of South Vietnam, it 
it is the principle that our aid and support 
is to secure the freedom of the people of 
South Vietnam to control their own destiny. 

I feel very strongly that the tragic course 
of Vietnamese history can only be altered 
by your firm support and assistance to the 
forces seeking an honestly elected civilian 
government at the earliest possible date. 
The cause of peace throughout the world 
would be enhanced by such a stand on your 
part, and even more enhanced by a request 
from you for U.N. observers to assist in 

the honesty of the elections. 

Mr. President, the course of history can 
sometimes be critically affected by one great 
act of statesmanship. This is the time and 
the place for such an act on your part. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE E. Brown, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 13, 1966. 
Hon. GEORGE E. Brown, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of May 12 to the President regarding 
the question of free elections in Vietnam, 
and urging that the United Nations be asked 
to supervise them. 

Your comments and recommendations will 
have most careful consideration by the Pres- 
ident and his advisers, 

Sincerely, 
Henry H. WILSON, Jr., 
Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent. 


H. Con. Res. 810 


Whereas the Republic of South Vietnam is 
actively engaged in making preparations for 
elections to choose a constituent assembly in 
a constructive effort to bring about a more 
representative government; and 

Whereas the United States is dedicated to 
the principle, in the conduct of its foreign 
affairs, that people everywhere have the right 
to determine their own destinies through 
aoe participation in elected governments; 
an 

Whereas the success of the promised elec- 
tions in South Vietnam will depend on the 
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assurance that they will be free, fair, and 
open; and 

Whereas an objective and international 
presence would make a significant contribu- 
tion to assuring that the promised elections 
in South Vietnam are free, fair, and open, 
and thus help substantially in bringing about 
political stability and the establishment of 
effective political institutions: Therefore be 
it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
of Congress, the duly and freely elected rep- 
resentatives of the people of the United 
States of America, that it welcomes the hold- 
ing of elections in the territory of South 
Vietnam; that it urges every effort to assure 
that said elections will determine the full 
and freely expresed wishes of the people; 
that it suggests the wisdom of having an 
appropriate and impartial international 
agency, such as the United Nations, to super- 
vise the election and to assure the widest 
acceptance of its results; and that the people 
of the United States of America through the 
leadership of the President, with the full 
support of the Congress, will fully honor 
the election and the aspirations of the people 
of South Vietnam as expressed by their freely 
chosen government. 


BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT CORPO- 
RATIONS ENTITLED TO 10-PER- 
CENT BAD-DEBT RESERVES 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUQUA. Mr: Speaker, in 1961 I 
cosponsored legislation in the Florida 
Legislature which incorporated by that 
special act the business development cor- 
poration of the State of Florida, now 
known as the Industrial Development 
Corp. of Florida. Iam today introducing 
in this Congress legislation for the bene- 
fit of that corporation, and others like it 
throughout the United States. 

My bill will amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code to provide that these corpo- 
rations may deduct additions to their bad 
debt reserves up to an aggregate reserve 
amount equal to 10 percent of loans 
made by them. This will remedy the 
present situation where there are no spe- 
cial provisions in the Internal Revenue 
Code regarding bad-debt reserves of 
business development corporations. 

In practice they have been allowed to 
accumulate only nominal bad debt re- 
serves of from between 1 to 4 percent, 
whereas the commercial banks have a 
2.4 percent formula by Treasury ruling 
and yet the business. development cor- 
porations make loans those banks do not. 
In view of this, and since the business 
development corporation’s losses on their 
loans have been far greater than losses 
of commercial banks, it is believed that a 
bad-debt reserve of 10 percent should be 
acceptable as a reasonable reserve by the 
1 Revenue Service without ques- 

on. 

I am very glad that I can once again 
be working on behalf of these excellent 
corporations. Their work is commend- 
able and I have seen the excellent results 
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of this in my owr congressional district 
and throughout the State of Florida. I 
am quite sure that this is the case 
throughout the Nation wherever these 
corporations are operating and in exist- 
ence. The primary function of business 
development corporations is to assist in 
the development and maintenance of in- 
dustries within the State and to do so by 
providing financing for smaller com- 
panies who are unable to obtain conyen- 
tional financing through banking insti- 
tutions and insurance companies by rea- 
son of their speculative and uncertain 
financial condition. 

It is through this type of operation 
that the purpose of the corporations is 
not to make a substantial profit but 
rather to serve a public and community 
purpose. 

This purpose alone gives us very good 
reason to give due consideration to fa- 
vorable action on the legislation which I 
have introduced. 

Secondly, we find reason in the fact 
that the investment of the investments 
of the business development corporations 
are inherently extremely risky. It is the 
policy that the business development cor- 
porations’ loans are those which no con- 
ventional commercial lender will make 
and which are thereby not bankable 
loans. Almost all of these loans are 
secured, but the security amounts to 
whatever is available, although in many 
cases the collateral is marginal. Some 
times this is as simple as a personal guar- 
antee. Even the criteria for the grant- 
ing of loans by the corporations are de- 
cisively different from the commercial 
lenders, as can be seen in the following 
enumerations: 

First. The potential borrower cannot 
get financing from conventional sources; 

Second. The potential borrower pro- 
vides or is hoped to provide substantial 
employment opportunities; 

Third. The potential borrower’s obli- 
gations are expected to increase the local 
tax base; or 

Fourth. For other reason the potential 
borrower’s concern is expected to make 
a contribution to the economic welfare 
of the State. 

Therefore, we have a quasi-public 
organization with the primary criterion 
for making loans without a profit but 
rather whether the loan will aid the em- 
ployment level and the economy gener- 
ally within the State of the corporation. 

By Treasury ruling the small business 
investment corporations are allowed— 
until 1968—10 percent bad-debt reserves 
without being questioned by the IRS and 
these investment. corporations are basi- 
cally profit seeking organizations. Yet, 
our business development corporations 
are making loans which are equally risky 
and probably more risky than loans made 
by the small business investment com- 
panies without the privilege of an equal 
bad-debt reserve. 

This increase is also needed whereby 
the development corporations may at- 
tract more equity capital and will fur- 
ther permit them to increase their loan 
limits anc their loan programs. An ex- 
pansion of the activities of the business 
development corporations is highly de- 
sirable in that it will encourage small 
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business within their States by providing 
small business with the financing it can 
begin with and continue operations. 

I feel very strongly we have reasons 
of considerable merit to give our atten- 
tion and am respectfully requesting that 
due consideration be given this legisla- 
tion with the earliest possible and favor- 
able action by this Congress. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL MUST 
BE SAVED 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. GRIDER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States is a nation committed to 
physical fitness. Athletics—for amuse- 
ment or participation—play a large role 
in our way of life. The towering struc- 
ture of American sports is built upon a 
broad, granite-firm foundation. That 
foundation is amateur competition, on 
the college and, more basically, on the 
high school level. The high school ath- 
lete of today builds on the experience of 
his past and grows to be the professional 
athlete of tomorrow. The years of prep- 
aration are long, and only a few aspir- 
ants rise to the level of professional sport. 

These young athletes must have the 
tools for development—they must have 
proper equipment and proper playing 
conditions. They must have the intan- 
gibles as well: The competitive urge; the 
will to win; the spirit—for these are 
coequal with the overall educational 
process. 

That competitive athletics are an inte- 
gral part of our educational process; that 
they provide a challenge which tran- 
scends mere physical ability—a challenge 
of the mind, of the attitude, of the 
spirit—cannot be denied. It is the same 
type of spirit which molded a nation less 
than two centuries ago; the same type of 
indomitable spirit evident in an inspired 
inventor named Alexander Graham Bell; 
the same type of spirit that was immor- 
talized by a handicapped American 
named Helen Keller; the same type of 
spirit which propelled a midsouth coun- 
try football player named Charley Con- 
nerly from pigskin obscurity into the 
heralded ranks of professional quarter- 
back greats. 

The basis of high school football—of 
all high school athletics—is spirit: The 
roar of enthusiasm from a hundred class- 
mates; the unrestrained cheer of a thou- 
sand fans; or, in the words of Grantland 
Rice, just the “tumult and the shouting.” 
The low, but audible, hum of approval 
from the grandstand provides inspira- 
tion. The skill, agility and prowess of 
the athlete then make him react. In- 
spiration and skill help to transform the 
young athlete into a man. 

The loss of the spectator means the 
loss of the principal source of financial 
support for all high school athletics. 
‘The revenue derived from these football 
games pays for vast facilities for physical 
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education and recreational athletics; it 
pays for football helmets, baseball bats, 
basketballs. The revenue that the spec- 
tator provides at a high school football 
game is needed. But the fan provides 
something far more important. He in- 
fuses spirit. The loss of the fan means 
the loss of sports vitality. 

Today, the existence of high school 
football—a Friday night event in vir- 
tually every high school town in the 
country—is threatened by television. 
Professional football is scheduled to be 
shown on television Friday nights. Just 
as mass televising of major league base- 
ball wrecked the minor leagues. So pro- 
fessional football is devouring its young. 

Mr. Speaker, we have at our disposal 
means to head off this threat to the ex- 
istence of high school athletics. S. 950, 
among other things, will prevent the tele- 
vising of professional football games on 
Friday evenings, when most high school 
games are held. 

This measure passed the Senate last 
year, but the House has been remiss. 
The Judiciary Committee has not yet 
held hearings on the bill. The 1966 high 
school football season has begun and 
professional football games are being 
televised on Friday night through Sep- 
tember. This is not fair, Mr. Speaker, 
to the young athlete. These high school 
football players will be the stars of pro 
ball a few short years from now. These 
football players will remember that Fri- 
day night when thousands of anxious 
fans watched, waited, and cheered. 
These athletes will not forget those ex- 
uberant high school years. 

I respectfully urge the distinguished 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee to 
hold hearings on S. 950 at an early date, 
and I urge my colleagues to give their 
support to this measure. The House 
must act to insure the perpetuation of 
high school football. 


FARM LABOR 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
this year, in a speech to the House, I 
found it necessary to take issue with col- 
umnist John Chamberlain on the ques- 
tion of farm labor. In a subsequent 
column, while making no concessions, he 
found it possible to make what I consid- 
ered to be a complimentary reference to 
me, which under the circumstances, was 
much appreciated. 

Once again, however, I find it neces- 
sary to take issue with Mr. Chamberlain 
and his column which appeared in the 
Washington Post on August 20. I would 
hasten to add that I think he has been 
misled by the inaccurate and incomplete 
information which I am sure was fed to 
him: 

It is simply amazing to me that a few 
selfish, uninformed, or misguided per- 
sons, armed with distorted facts or 
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empty rhetoric, would persist in crying 
about the farm-labor situation in Cali- 
fornia. It is amazing for the cold hard 
facts show that since the end of Public 
Law 78 on December 31, 1966, farm in- 
come has gone up, farm wages have gone 
up and employment of American farm- 
workers has gone up. 

Yet, Mr. Chamberlain’s column at- 
tempts to convince us that California 
growers are suffering without their 
braceros. It just is not so. 

When Secretary of Labor Wirtz, on 
August 1, authorized the admission of 
6,000 Mexicans to help harvest tomatoes, 
it was not an act of capitulation or a 
matter of yielding to pressures, as Mr. 
Chamberlain’s article would have us be- 
lieve. The 6,000 admitted this year is a 
further and marked reduction which 
represents the gradual and encouraging 
transition to domestic farm labor. 

Mr. Chamberlain degrades those Amer- 
icans who make their living working in 
the fields if he believes that: 

California’s ranchers found it impossible 
to “make do” with vacationing high school 
students, moochers, and alcoholics from the 
skid rows of big cities, and recruits from east 
of the Rockies who, after using transporta- 
tion subsidies as a means of getting to the 
West Coast, quit after a few days work. 


This is hardly a fair picture of those 
Americans who choose to toil in the 
fields for a living. 

Americans are working in vast num- 
bers in harvesting agricultural products. 
In the first half of 1965, domestic farm 
employment in California was up 14 per- 
cent over the same period in 1964, the 
last bracero year. In the first half of 
this year, it was up 4 percent over 1965. 

An uneven distribution of farmworkers 
throughout the country may cause tight 
labor situations in some areas. But, with 
the unemployment rate for agricultural 
workers at 3.4 percent, farmworkers 
are available. And growers, just as em- 
ployers in other industries, must put 
forth some effort to obtain workers— 
either through their own recruitment or 
through help from the public employ- 
ment service. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s column contends 
that California lemon growers suffered 
tribulations when they could not get 
needed bracero help. If he means by 
“tribulations” the normal difficulties 
employers have in getting workers, then 
this is probably true. However, lemon 
growers had no trouble finding workers 
as soon as they were willing to pay a 
decent living wage. 

In spite of the cries of the few who 
would retain the bracero blemish on this 
country’s agricultural scene, average 
farm income rose 23 percent in’ 1965— 
breaking all records. 

Certainly California shared in this 
prosperity. Last year, realized net in- 
come per farm hit $11,160, down slightly 
from 1964, but up 16.3 percent over the 
annual average for 1960-64. 

It was truly a blue-ribbon year as my 
State’s farm income hit an alltime high 
of $3.7 billion. California growers 
showed profits of slightly over 27 per- 
cent. 

These facts testify to the success of 
the transition to domestic farm labor. 
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The thousands of Americans now em- 
ployed in seasonal farmwork shows that 
when wages and working conditions are 
decent, Americans will work in the fields 
and groves. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s column smugly 
contends victory in Secretary Wirtz’s ad- 
mitting several thousand foreign work- 
ers to relieve one tight labor situation 
in my State. I fail to see how anyone 
can claim a “victory.” The fact is that 
the number of foreign workers admitted 
this year is far less than in previous 
years, and is testimony to the fact that 
we are making a successful, long-awaited 
and long-needed transition to the use of 
our own people to fill our own jobs. 

The whole country—California in- 
cluded—has benefited from the termi- 
nation of mass importing of foreign farm 
labor. It has been a milestone in bring- 
ing the farmworker into the mainstream 
of our economic life. 


ATTEMPTED DESTRUCTION OF 
THATCHER FERRY BRIDGE IN 
CANAL ZONE 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in 1962 
the opening of the Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge across the Panama Canal at 
Balboa, C.Z., was celebrated with elab- 
orate ceremonies attended by high offi- 
cials of the United States, Panama, and 
other countries, and by an assembly of 
20,000 or more people from the Canal 
Zone and Panama. 

This bridge and its approaches are 
located entirely in the Canal Zone and 
were constructed at a cost of some $20 
million of the U.S. taxpayers money. 
Provided as a substitute for the Thatcher 
ferry, which for 30 years had functioned 
so well, it has been a tremendous service 
to all people of the Isthmus and was so 
recognized by thoughtful citizens of 
both Panama and the Canal Zone, 

In what must have been an alarming 
surprise to those who have not studied 
Isthmian history, a number of saboteurs, 
apparently from Panama, on July 8, 
1966, threw an explosive aimed at one 
of the bases of the bridge. Fortunately, 
it missed its target and exploded in the 
water without damaging the bridge. 

Though the press of Panama reported 
the incident and from day to day com- 
mented thereon, so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, the press of the United 
States has treated it with silence. Thus 
the people of our country and the Con- 
gress do not know what is occurring in 


Panama in the way of serious terroristic 


activity at the time that country is 
seeking sovereignty over the Canal 
Zone and joint and equal participation 
in the management of the Panama 
Canal. f 

From the information so far published 
in Panamanian newspapers, it appears 
that the National Department of Investi- 
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gation—DENI—of Panama and the Pan- 
amanian district attorney are investigat- 
ing the incident, that five suspects have 
been apprehended but not identified, 
that police sentry boxes are being placed 
near each end of the bridge and that the 
National Guard of Panama is establish- 
ing continuous National Guard patrols 
over this U.S. structure. 

None of these Panamanian press re- 
ports indicate anything as to the identity 
or background of the suspects under ar- 
rest. It would, indeed, be interesting to 
learn what their backgrounds are and 
whether or not direct communistic revo- 
tionary motivations are involved. 

Apparently, radical elements in Pan- 
ama hostile to the United States are 
making the most of the bridge bombing 
incident by propagandizing it for the 
world at large as evidence of the fail- 
ure of the United States in the premises, 
claiming that the protection of the 
bridge and its approaches can only be 
furnished by the Panamanian Govern- 
ment. As to this point, Mr. Speaker, 
that government has no more right to 
police the bridge than it does to police 
the Canal itself and any of its various 
major structures; and unless this is made 
clear without delay Isthmian chaos will 
follow. 

So far as I have been able to deter- 
mine, there have been no indications 
that the Canal Zone Government has 
taken either adequate measures for 
bridge protection or steps to bring the 
criminals to justice. At least, neither 
the press of Panama nor of the United 
States have indicated any protective 
actions by Canal Zone or other U.S. 
authority. 

In view of the fact that both the bridge 
and its approaches are entirely in the 
Canal Zone and hence under the juris- 
diction of the United States, the appar- 
ent failure of the Zone Government in 
these connections raises serious ques- 


tions as to what is the authority of 


Panama to act in the premises. I have 
written the Secretary of the Army re- 
questing full information. 

In order that the facts concerning the 
attempted destruction of the Thatcher 
Ferry Bridge as published in Panama- 
nian newspapers may be known to both 
Houses of the Congress and the Nation, 
I quote from a number of Isthmian pa- 
pers as follows: 

PANAMA CANAL INFORMATION OFFICE Dau 
Dransr Or News AND EDITORIAL OPINION oF 
PANAMA News MEDIA 

[From La Hora, July 9] 

A story at the bottom of the front page 
says that five are being held in the Thatcher 
Ferry bomb case. According to the report, a 


“highly explosive bomb was thrown against 


the Thatcher Ferry Bridge but rolled into the 
water below and exploded raising a splash 
of water 30 feet high. Six hours later four 
occupants of a taxi were apprehended and 
are being investigated by Panama’s National 
Department of Investigation, says the story. 


[From El Dia, July 9] 

Two column headlines at the top right of 
the front page say, “Attempt To Blow Up 
Bridge Of The Americas Failed.” The story 
says a bomb thrown from a car on the 
Thateher Ferry Bridge on Thursday after- 
noon luckily fell into the water where it ex- 
ploded. Five persons are being held in the 
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case, says the story. A picture of the taxi 
from which it is presumed the bomb was 
thrown, and whose license number was re- 
ported by Canal Zone witnesses is on the 
front page. 


[From Critica, July 9] 


The entire front page is devoted to the 
story of a bomb thrown from Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge. A headline at the top of the page 
says “BOMBS” and more than half of the 
page is taken up by a picture of the bridge 
with a cutline that says, “The Bridge of the 
Americas was almost blown up by a bomb, 
according to investigators of this terrorist ac- 
tivity.” A picture of a taxi from which the 
bomb was presumably thrown also is used. 


From Expreso, July 9] 

A front page headline, with a story on page 
21, reports an attempt to blow up the Bridge 
of the Americas (Thatcher Ferry Bridge) on 
Friday afternoon. A bomb allegedly was 
thrown to land on one of the bases of the 
bridge, but missed the target and exploded 
in the water. Five suspects were appre- 
hended by the DENI, : 


[From El Mundo, July 10] 

A front page story says DENI (Panama’s 
National Department of Investigation), in- 
vestigating the case of the bomb thrown near 
the Thatcher Ferry Bridge, and exploded in 
the water below the bridge, are trying to 
establish if this was part of a large terrorist 
plan or an isolated case. 

[From La Hora, July 12] 

Police sentry boxes are to be placed at the 
entrances to the “Bridge of the Americas” 
(Thatcher Ferry Bridge) as a measure to 
avert serious incidents such as that of the 
recent bomb and the recent suicides, La 
Hora reports in a back page boxed story, 
credited to reliable sources. The bridge, the 
report says, will be continuously, parolled 
by the National Guard and radar will register 
all that goes on from one end of the bridge 
to the other. 


From El Nacional, July 13 


A photo drawing of the Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge and a sketch of its being blown up 


‘appears on the front page with headlines 


that say, “The blowing up of the bridge, 

of a wave of terrorism.” The 
on page 16 says that what could have been 
the beginning of a terrorist wave and which 
could have caused Panama residents much 
serious concern, was unsuccessful, If the 
bomb thrown on the bridge had not rolled 
off and exploded in the water the main com- 
munications artery to the interior of the Re- 
public would have been destroyed, according 
to the story. 


From Expreso, July 13] 

In the news columns: Five column head- 
lines on page 2 say, “Bridge Bomb Case Be- 
fore the District Attorney.” The three per- 
sons being held by DENI (National Depart- 
ment of Investigation) in the case of the 
bomb thrown on Thatcher Ferry Bridge will 
be interrogated by the district attorney, the 
Teport says. 

Columnists: Commenting on the bomb 
throwing incident on the Thatcher Ferry 
Bridge, Jorge Prosperi says the incident 
should be given serious thought, For more 
than 50 Panama demanded that the 
U.S. build this bridge that has played an im- 
portant role in the development of the in- 
terior, he says. Terrorism is not the way to 
bring about the much needed revolution. 
Panama's nearness to the Panama Canal, un- 
der the protection of the U.S., the most 
powerful country in the world, 
the use of violence. He reminds the readers 
of what happened in the Dominican Republic 
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try. Terrorist activity-in Panama could re- 
sult in the “Big Stick” policy that brought 


such humility and shame to Panama, says 
Prosperi, 


“WHY A SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
CAPTIVE NATIONS” SHOWN BY 
1966 CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, the 1966 
Captive Nations Week observance has 
demonstrated above all else that millions 
of Americans are not taken in by 
Moscow’s “peaceful coexistence” policy 
and the attempt on the part of some in 
this country to appease the totalitarian 
Red regimes by playing down the real 
and stark existence of the captive na- 
tions. The overwhelming evidence of the 
week indicates that there is considerable 
unrest and dissatisfaction in this coun- 
try with regard to our neglect of the cap- 
tive nations—the peoples themselves as 
against their unrepresentative, imposed 
totalitarian regimes—and to our ostrich- 
like reluctance to face up to what is 
going on in the Soviet Union, Poland, 
Hungary, Cuba, mainland China, and 
other parts of the Red empire. 

The Soviet Russian imperio-colonial- 
ism rampant in the Soviet Union—which 
the 1965 Senate study on “The Soviet 
Empire” scarcely develops—the vicious 
attacks against the Catholic Church in 
Poland, the high rate of abortions and 
new political arrests in Hungary, the po- 
litical warfare preparations in Cuba, and 
the massive purge in Red China, not to 
mention continued political oppressions 
elsewhere in the Red empire, all clearly 
indicate that in this “breather period” 
the Red regimes are consolidating and 
reinforcing their power for further 
thrusts in the cold war against the free 
world, imperio-colonial Moscow, the 
noisy advocate of “peaceful coexistence,” 
furnishes basic moral and material sup- 
port to the totalitarian Hanoi regime to 
perpetuate the war in Vietnam and ex- 
ecute a major drain of resources ae us 
in that area, 

ALL EGGS NOT IN ONE BASKET 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot allow our- 
selves the dubious privilege of placing 
all our eggs in one basket. There are 
those who believe the Red empire is dis- 
integrating, that the forces of elusive 
evolution will prevail, that we can with- 
stand the onslaughts of Red psycho- 
political warfare in all areas of the free 
world, and that by avoiding the issue of 
close to 1 billion people in captivity 
we can somehow insure peace with the 
Red syndicate. This is one point of view 
today that is abetted by Red “peaceful 
coexistence,” 

The other point of view, brought out 
poignantly in the recent Captive Nations 
Week observance, is that in any. crisis 
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the Red regimes will stand together, that 
the economic changes in the Red empire 
are designed to strengthen the power of 
these regimes, that far from disinte- 
grating the empire, with the gift of a 
breather, is actually consolidating its 
power, and that we are neglecting the 
utilization of the most fundamental fact 
of the entire situation; namely, the over 
two dozen captive nations in the Red 
empire. 

The strength and power of our democ- 
racy has been built up on the accommo- 
dation of all major points of view. We 
have never placed our eggs in one bas- 
ket; nor should we now in this critical 
phase of our history. This is our gallant 
opportunity, Mr. Speaker, to establish a 
Special Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions in order that the basic truths of 
Red captivity be widely known and pru- 
dent legislative action be developed. 
Without seeming to be in the least 
alarmist, I say the destiny of our Nation 
is dependent on this democratic ac- 
commodation of viewpoints. And we in 
this House are in the best position to 
achieve it. 

In partial substantiation of my re- 
marks I append the following selected 
accounts of the 1966 Captive Nations 
Week observance: First, a July 8 Voice 
of the People in the Chicago Tribune; 
second, the Missal-Bulletin of St. 
Ann’s Church in Midland, Tex., and an 
editorial on “Captive Nations Week” in 
the Midland Reporter-Telegram; third, 
a commentary in the August 11 issue of 
the Wanderer on “Are We For the Cap- 
tive Nations or Their Captors?“; fourth, 
the Declaration on Captive Nations 
Week by Mayor John F. Collins, of the 
city of Boston, the proclamation of Gov. 
John A. Volpe, of Massachusetts, and re- 
leased statements of the New England 
Committee for Captive Nations; fifth, 
a letter to the editor of the Hairenik 
Weekly, published on July 7, 1966; sixth, 
an article in the August 11 issue of the 
‘Wanderer on “What About the Rights of 
the Captive Nations?“; seventh, several 
reports in the Svoboda, a national 
Ukrainian-American weekly on the Cap- 
tive. Nations Week observance, and 
eighth, letters to the editor on Captive 
Nations Week, in the Providence, R.I. 
Visitor Reader’s Forum: 

From the Chicago (III.) Tribune, July 8, 
1966] 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE: CAPTIVE Nations WEEK 

Ourcaco, July 8.—Captive Nations week, 
designated by Presidential ‘proclamation and 
public law 86-90 as the third week in July, 
should serve as a reminder for all Americans 
to reflect on the plight of one-third of the 
world’s population which is enslaved behind 
the iron; sugar, and bamboo curtains and 
subjugated by the communists. 

Over the last seven years, the observance 
of Captive Nations week in Chicago has de- 
veloped into a very impressive demonstra- 
tion. This year, the Captive Nations com- 
mittee invited the American Legion and ma- 
jor veterans organizations to participate in 
the program and a parade which will start 
at noon July 16. 

Chicagoans should pause and cheer these 
brave people whose individual experiences 
in communist controlled countries were 
horrifying: These are the people who bar- 
-tered their lives and left families and for- 
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tunes behind in their escape from tyranny, 
fear, and brutality to enjoy freedom and in- 
dependence in the United States, their only 
haven, 

These people sacrificed their all for the 
right to be free and independent. The pur- 
pose of the Captive Nations committees is to 
remind the free world of those facts. 

These people also wish to demonstrate 
during this special observance in 
their appreciation to the administration for 
the firm stand against communist aggression 
in South Viet Nam. This occasion also af- 
fords them the opportunity to salute Ameri- 
er armed forces who are fighting for free- 

om. 

The sole objective of the combined na- 
tional Captive Nations groups is to attain 
freedom and independence for all nations. 

JOE MARTIN. 
MissaL-BULLETIN, ST. ANN’s CHURCH, MID- 
LAND, TEX., JULY 24, 1966 

Sunday masses: 6:45, 7:45, 9:00, 10:15 and 
11:30 a.m. and 6:00 p.m. 

Weekday masses: 6:45 and 7:30 a.m. 

Confessions: Saturday—From 4:00 to 6:00 
and 7:00 to 9:00 p.m.; Weekdays—Before the 
masses, 

The United States Congress has designated 
this week as “Captive Nations Week“. Please 
remember the people of these nations in 
your prayers. 


[From the Midland (Tex.) Reporter-Tele- 
gram, July 22, 1966] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


This happens to be Captive Nations Week 
In case you are interested. 

And Americans should be interested, since 
the observance calls attention to captive na- 
tions and to the need for constant alertness 
on the part of free men everywhere to aid 
those countries in gaining or regaining free- 
dom. 

There is no place for captive nations in to- 
day’s world order . . yet many nations are 
captive—mainly of communism. 

Public Law No. -86-90 (Captive Nations 
Week Resolutions) states. . it is vital to 
the national security of the United States 
that the desire for liberty and independence 
on the part of the peoples of these conquered 
nations should be steadfastly kept alive, and 

“The desire for liberty and independence 
by the overwhelming majority of the people 
of these submerged nations constitutes a 
powerful deterrent to war and one of the best 
hopes for a just and lasting peace.” 

This, makes it important for the United 
States, as the leader of the Free World, to 
give meaningful hope and encouragement to 
all men who desire freedom. 


From the Wanderer, St. Paul, Minn, 
Aug. 11, 1966] 
ARE WE FOR THE CAPTIVE NATIONS on THEIR 
CAPTORS? 

(From the Cardinal Mindszenty Foundation, 
P.O. Box 321, Clayton Branch, St. Louis, 
Mo.) 

Last month our Nation was committed to 
two contradictory tasks: (1) honoring the 
Captive Nations Resolution, and (2) offering 
trade and UN membership to the captors of 
the largest nation in the world, Red China. 
At home we are dedicated to the noble cause 
of civil rights for all; behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains, we are tolerating the 
slavery and religious persecution of a billion 
human beings, At home we are passing laws 
which will assure all citizens the right to 
‘vote; behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains, 
we are giving aid and comfort to Communist 
dictatorships which forbid the people to vote 
freely. By trade, recognition, and foreign 
aid, we are actually supporting the Red 
regimes of Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, the 
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U.S.S.R. and other Communist countries, It 
doesn’t make sense. 

Today the Communists are boastful of 
their growing strength. In the May 1966, 
issue of World Marzist Review Information 
Bulletin, Leonid Brezhnev, first secretary of 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, 
states: “Half a century ago, when our Party, 
led by Lenin, marshalled the people to assault 
capitalism there were 400,000 Communists in 
the world. Today, eighty-eight Communist 
Parties in all continents have a membership 
of nearly fifty million.” 

The promotion of trade with Communist 
countries is a principal feature of the Red 
Line. When a businessman calls for more 
trade with Communist slave-labor countries, 
he is saying that he is willing to see more 
than a billion human beings deprived of their 
freedoms so he can enjoy a profit himself. 
Red trade delegations sent by the Soviets and 
Red Chinese to lure non-Communists trade 
to their countries are increasing rapidly. 
Part of the Communist plan to conquer the 
world calls for tricking non-Communist 
countries into supporting the Communists’ 
economy and thereby weakening their own. 
This is the Reds’ “trade offensive” tactic. 

Molotov outlined the Communist trade- 
offensive tactic when he told the former 
Prime Minister of Lithuania: “Presently the 
American worker is well off and, of course, 
we cannot reach him. He will not submit to 
us. Consequently, we must help bring about 
unemployment in America. Having taken 
over her markets in Europe, expelled her 
from Asia and elsewhere, she will have no 
markets to dump her goods. Curtailment 
of production will follow, and there will be 
unemployment. Then the day will have ar- 
rived for us to settle our accounts with 
America.” 

Earlier this month our State Department 
informed the world that the United States 
does not oppose any nation’s trading with 
the Red Chinese. No wonder the Commu- 
nists continue to smile as they did years ago 
in Moscow's International Affairs! Back in 
March, 1957, this official Kremlin publication 
remarked: “It is ironic that a good part of 
this trade (that is, trade with the Soviet 
Union and other Socialist States) will be 
financed indirectly by U.S. support of for- 
eign economies.” 

Our Nation’s press interpreted President 
Johnson’s speech on July 12th to collegiate 
delegates meeting at White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va., as calling for U.S. trade with Red 
China and as opening a window on the ad- 
mission of Red China to the United Nations. 
He said: “Asia is now the crucial arena of 
man’s striving for independence and order 
and for life itself.“ Therefore—in the name 
of “peaceful co-existence”’—he offered the 
Reds total conciliation, trade, the “free flow 
of people and ideas,” full participation in 
the “international community” (the United 
Nations) and “common dedication to the 
task of human progress and economic de- 
velopment.” 

All Americans should know by now that 
diplomatic recognition is extremely helpful 
to the Communists in their drive for world 
conquest, Ten of the twenty-two captive 
nations listed were seized by Red Russia after 
we gave her diplomatic recognition, Prior to 
recognition in 1933, Red Russia was an eco- 
nomic failure which had been defeated by 
Poland. The non-tabloid U.S. newspaper 
with the largest circulation commented: 

“If admission of Peking is indeed the Ad- 
ministration’s new policy, as President John- 
son seemed to indicate, the switch comes at 
a curious time. Its own leaders admit that 
Red China’s international influence is now 
at its lowest ebb since the Korean War. 
Peking has just lost out in Indonesia and is 
beset by purges and internal strife. . . . Most 
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DECLARATION, CITY OF BOSTON, OFFICE OF THE 
Maron, Crry HALL 


Whereas, the imperialistic policies of Rus- 
sian Communists have led, through direct 
and indirect aggression, to the subjugation 
and enslavement of the peoples of Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, Czechoslovakia, 
Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Rumania, 
East Germany, Bulgaria, Mainland China, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North Korea, 
Albania, Odel-Ural, Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, 
Tibet, Cossackia, Turkestan, North Vietnam, 
Cuba, and others; and 

Whereas, the desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these conquered nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of Communist leaders to initiate a major 
war; and 

Whereas, the freedom-loving peoples of the 
captive nations look to the United States 
as the citadel of human freedom and to 
the people of the United States as leaders in 
bringing about their freedom and inde- 
pendence; and 

Whereas, Boston, the Cradle of Liberty, has 
since its birth more than 300 years ago, 
pledged itself to championing the individual 
rights of man; 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Collins, Mayor 
of the City of Boston, do hereby declare that 
the week commencing July 17, 1966, be ob- 
served as Captive Nations Week in the City 
of Boston, and call upon the citizens of our 
city to join with others in observing this 
week by offering prayers and dedicating their 
efforts for the peaceful liberation of op- 
pressed and subjugated peoples all over the 
world. 

JOHN F. COLLINS, 
Mayor of Boston. 


A PROCLAMATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 1966 


Whereas, The basic rights of freedom and 
justice are circumscribed and denied in many 
areas of the world, depriving countless per- 
sons of their national independence and 
their individual liberties of religion, speech 
and communication with their friends and 
relatives who live in the free world, and 

Whereas, The desire for liberty and inde- 
pendence by the overwhelming majority of 
peoples in these subjugated nations consti- 
tutes a powerful deterrent to any ambitions 
of tyrannist leaders to initiate a major war, 
and 

Whereas, We of the United States are the 
fortunate inhabitants of a citadel of human 
freedom. We are proud that we are giving 
asylum to many refugees from oppressed 
countries who are linked by family bond to 
many American citizens. In point of fact, 
we have benefited from their presence as 
they are valued neighbors, and are loyal and 
industrious members of our State and Na- 
tion, and 

Whereas, Our country’s abiding commit- 
ment to the principles of independence, per- 
sonal liberty and human dignity makes it 
appropriate and proper that we manifest to 
the peoples of the captive nations our sym- 
pathies and prayers for their freedom and 
national independence, and that we recog- 
nize and encourage constructive actions 
which foster the growth and development of 
these rights; 

Now, therefore, I, John A. Volpe, Governor 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, do 
hereby proclaim the week of July 18-24, 1966 
as Captive Nations Week, and urge all citi- 
zens of the Commonwealth to take cogni- 
zance of this observance, in recognition and 
support of the just aspirations of all people 
for national independence and human lib- 
erty. 

Given at the Executive Chamber in Boston, 
this twelfth day of July, in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand nine hundred and sixty- 
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six, and of the Independence of the United 
States of America, the one hundred and 
ninety-first, 
JOHN A. VOLPE, 
Governor. 
Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. 


BOSTON HONORED CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Boston, Mass.—‘Our country’s abiding 
commitment to the principles of independ- 
ence, personal liberty and human dignity 
makes it appropriate and proper that we 
manifest to the peoples of the captive na- 
tions our sympathies and prayers for their 
freedom and national independence, and that 
we recognize and encourage constructive 
actions which foster the growth and develop- 
ment of these rights,” was stated by Gover- 
nor John A. Volpe of Massachusetts in his 
proclamation issued on the occasion of the 
Captive Nations Week. 

Mayor John F. Collins of Boston in his 
proclamation, after enumerating all captive 
nations which lost their independence 
through direct and indirect aggression of 
Russian Communists, urged Bostonians to 
“dedicate their efforts for the peaceful libera- 
tion of oppressed and subjugated peoples all 
over the world.” 

INFORMING THE PUBLIC 


In keeping with President Johnson's state- 
ment of “building bridges of understand- 
ing” with the captive world, special empha- 
sis was put on informing the public, 
through newspapers and radio, about captive 
nations. In addition to press releases and 
copies of proclamations, each major daily 
in Massachusetts, as well as in Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, and Maine, 
received a special letter for publication in 
the “letters to the editor“ column. As of 
this writing, The Boston Herald (Boston, 
Mass.), The Standard Times (New Bedford, 
Mass.), Manchester Union Leader (Man- 
chester, N.H.), and The Hartford Times 
(Hartford, Conn.) carried the letter, 

ACTION ON THE FLOOD RESOLUTION 

In separate letters from the Boston UCCA, 
Massachusetts Congressmen were urged to 
initiate action in the House Rules Commit- 
tee to act upon the pending Flood Resolu- 
tion (H.R. 14), proposing the establishment 
of a Special Committee on Captive Nations. 
NEW ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR CAPTIVE NATIONS 

This year's observance was sponsored by 
the New England Committee for Captive 
Nations, which consists.of Armenian, Lat- 
vian, Lithuanian, Hungarian, Polish, and 
Ukrainian representatives of Greater Boston 
and vicinity. The Boston Chapter of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America 
is represented by Mr. Orest Szczudluk, its 
Vice President. The Committee is also plan- 
ning a big rally and motorcade which will 
take place in October. 


New ENGLAND COMMITTEE FoR CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


Boston, Mass.—Governor Volpe and Mayor 
Collins have issued proclamations designat- 
ing the week of July 17-23, 1966, as “Captive 
Nations Week” in the State and Boston re- 
spectively, according to Mr. O. Szczudluk, 
spokesman for the committee. 

These proclamations, together with Presi- 
dent Johnson’s proclamation issued earlier, 
are part of a national tribute to all captive 
sake re under Russian Communist domina- 

n. 

The purpose of the Captive Nations week is 
to give renewed devotion to the just aspira- 
tions for national independence and freedom 
of all captive nations under Communist rule. 

These are the captive nations: Poland, 
Hungary, Lithuania, Ukraine, -Czechoslo- 
vakia, Latvia, Estonia, White Ruthenia, Ru- 
mania, East Germany, Bulgaria, mainland 
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China, Armenia, Azerbaijan, Georgia, North 

Korea, Albania, Idel-Ural, Tibet, Cossackia, 

Turkestan, North Vietnam, Cuba, and other 

nations. 

This year’s observance is coupled with the 
renewed efforts to create a Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations in Congress. 

The New England Committee for Captive 
Nations sponsors this year’s observance 
stated Mr. Szczudluk. 

New ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR CAPTIVE Na- 
TIONS—ON “CAPTIVE NATIONS’ WEEK" 
1966 
Boston, Mass., July 12—In terms of the 

President’s Proclamation of 1966 setting 

aside nationally July 17-23 as “Captive 

Nations’ Week”, the following information 

will be of interest: 

(1) The so-called “Soviet Union” is not 
Russia, It consists of a Russian “republic” 
and such other once independent states as, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossakia, Estonia, 
Georgia, Idel-Ural, Latvia, Lithuania, North 
Caucasus, Siberia, Turkestan, Ukraine and 
White Ruthenia. 

(2) A vast satellite empire of captives in- 
cludes, Albania, Bulgaria, China (mainland), 
Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hungary, 
North Korea, North Vietnam, Poland, Ruma- 
nia, Tibet and latterly, Cuba. 

(3) There are in the USSR today only 
96,000,000 Russians as against their 119,- 
000,000 non-Russian captives. 

(4) The Soviet empire contains the 
staggering total of 820,000,000 people—almost 
one-quarter of the world’s population is 
ruled by an élite, minority force! 

(5) By actual count, there are 126 different 
and distinct nationalities in the USSR. 

(6) While the British, French, Belgian and 
Dutch empires have all but vanished, the 
Soviet empire continues to grow. The USSR 
emerged from World War II with a gain of 
262,000 square miles with 22,000,000’s of 
people. 

What emerges then is the picture of the 
greatest colonial empire in history and a 
classic example of the forcible dominance of 
a majority by a minority. 

Let us build “bridges of understanding” 
with the captive world founded on manifest 
sympathy for the silent but heroic struggle 
for freedom being waged in the last-remain- 
ing enclave of political slavery in our world. 

That “manifest sympathy” must entail a 
ringing demand that Moscow accord the non- 
Russian captive world the right of self-deter- 
mination and independence in the interests 
of a peaceful world order based on universal 
justice. 


[From the Hairenik Weekly, July 7, 1966] 


In ANTICIPATION OF PRESIDENT’S PROCLAMA- 
TION: FACTS AND FIGURES ON THE CAPTIVE 
WORLD 


To the EDITOR OF THE HAIRENIK WEEKLY: 

In terms of the President's Proclamation 
of 1966 setting aside nationally July 17-23 
as “Captive Nations’ Week,” the following 
information will be of interest: 

(1) The so-called “Soviet Union” is not 
Russia. It consists of a Russian “republic” 
and such other once independent states as, 
Armenia, Azerbaijan, Cossakia, nia, 
Georgia, Idel-Ural, Latvia, Lithuania, North 
Caucasus, Siberia, Turkestan, Ukraine and 
White Ruthenia. 

(2) A vast satellite empire of captives in- 
cludes: Albania, Bulgaria, China (main- 
land) Czechoslovakia, East Germany, Hun- 
gary, North Korea, North Vietnam, Poland, 
Rumania, Tibet and latterly, Cuba. 

(3) There are in the USSR today only 
96,000,000 Russians as against their 119,000,- 
000 non-Russian captives. 

(4) The Soviet empire contains the stag- 
gering total of 820,000,000 people—almost 
one-quarter of the world’s population is 
ruled by an élite, minority force! 
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(5) By actual count, there are 126 differ- 
ent and distinct nationalities in the USSR. 

(6) While the British, French, Belgian and 
Dutch empires have all but vanished, the 
Soviet empire continues to grow. The USSR 
emerged from World War II with a gain of 
262,000 square miles with 22,000,000’s of 
people. 

What emerges then is the picture of the 
greatest colonial empire in history and a 
classic example of the forcible dominance of 
a majority by a minority. 

Let us build “bridges of understanding” 
with the captive world founded on manifest 
sympathy for the silent but heroic struggle 
for freedom being waged in the last-remain- 
ing enclave of political slavery in our world. 

That “manifest sympathy” must entail a 

ng demand that Moscow accord the non- 

Russian captive world the right of self-deter- 
mination and independence in the interests 
of a peaceful world order based on universal 
justice. 

New ENGLAND COMMITTEE FOR CAPTIVE 

NATIONS 
[From the Wanderer, St. Paul, Minn., 
Aug. 11, 1966] 


WHAT ABOUT THE RIGHTS OF THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS? 


(By Fr. John W. Beretta, O.S.A.) 


“Brothers will be given up to execution by 
their brothers, and children by their fathers; 
children will rise up against their parents 
and = compass their deaths....” (Mt. 
10:21). 

On June 8th of this year our Holy Father 
Pope Paul VI addressed a general audience 
on the nature of the Catholic Church. He 
reminded them that “We, who are a multi- 
tude, form one body in Christ,” as St. Paul 
had so beautifully said. Then he continued 

attention to another title of the 
Church: the Communion of Saints. “Church 
means communion of saints. And the com- 
munion of saints involves the incorporation 
of Christians into the life of Christ, and the 
circulation of the same charity among all 
the faithful in this world and in the other.” 

It is in the name of a great number of 
Members of the Mystical Body that I come 
today to bring you a message and to make 
an earnest plea. First, I come to bring you 
a message. There are today “brothers who 
are being given up by brothers to execution,” 
more than sixty-five million of them, behind 
the Iron, Bamboo and Sugarcane curtains. 
I have come also to plead with you for prayer 
and sacrifice, for the “circulation of the 
charity” that must pervade the members of 
the Communion of Saints, the members of 
the same Body of Christ. 

Just a few weeks ago a letter was written 
in Latvia. It reads in part: “We do not 
starve for bread or search for water, but 
we hunger to hear the Word of the living 
God. Please ask our Church brethren in 
America to pray for us.” I plead with you 
to heed that request. 

St. Paul knew persecution. In his second 
letter to the Corinthians he said: “We carry 
about in our bodies the dying state of Jesus, 
so that the living power of Jesus may be 
manifested in our bodies too.” (II Cor. 4: 10). 
That is the message today from Vietnamese 
children whose eardrums were destroyed be- 
cause they listened to the “Our Father.” 
This message comes to you from the twenty 
thousand Christian laymen and women, the 
167 priests, brothers and sisters, who were 
brutally murdered by trained Communist ter- 
rorists in just one province of the Congo. 
This did not happen in a land of savages, as 
some newspapers excused the most gruesome 
rapes and cannibalistic murders, but in a 
country where a greater percentage of the 
population is Catholic than in the United 
States; in a country where no priest or mis- 
slonary had to fear for his life in the last 
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forty years. It is more than appalling that 
we are so short of memory that we already 
have forgotten that the preacher of so-called 
“non-violence” now listened to daily on our 
televisions, was one of those who were most 
vocal at the time, clamoring for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of American planes that 
were sent in to evacuate the remaining 
threatened victims of these massacres. 

Listen to our Holy Father: “It will be use- 
ful for those Catholics, who by the grace of 
God live in freedom, to remember the 
Catholics who live in modern catacombs and 
not to forget how sad is their plight, reflect- 
ing that without vigilance and concord, a 
similar fate could befall them all.” These 
words were recently spoken by our Holy 
Father Pope Paul VI. They are to us the 
best words to commemorate our national 
“Captive Nations Week,” for the worst cap- 
tivity is the captivity of the mind, of the soul, 
the persecution of the faith, 

Our Sunday Visitor points out in a recent 
issue that in North Vietnam no less than one 
hundred thousand people were killed by the 
Communist regime, just as there were at least 
25 million in China and 20 million in Russia, 
all for the sake of obtaining “cooperation.” 

May I remind you that during these last 
ten years more Christians have died for their 
faith than during the first three centuries 
of persecution of the Church. In one-third 
of the world today Christians, Jews and all 
religious people have lost all rights, even the 
right to life itself. I am not here to ask you 
to start demonstrating, campaigning or lob- 
bying for their civil rights, but to start at 
least praying for them every day. To start 
sacrificing, first of all the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ Himself; to offer yourself, your com- 
forts and your riches, through the hands of 
the Queen of Martyrs, to a living and loving 
God. Pray that you may find the task His 
Providence has destined for you to also as- 
sist in defeating the greatest enemy Chris- 
tianity has ever faced. 

Let us listen now to the official document 
of Vatican Council. The Pope and the 
Council Fathers have this to say about Mary, 
the Comforter of the Afflicted, the Help of 
Christians, the Queen of Martyrs and of Con- 
fessors: Mary shines forth on earth, until 
the day of the Lord shall come (cf 2 Pet. 3:10) 
as a sign of sure hope and solace for the pil- 
grim People of God. (The Church V. 68).“ 

Dearly beloved in Christ crucified: the 
apostles of deceit, the godless conspirators of 
international Communism, have again 
changed their tactics, Their principles were 
laid down long ago. God has to be eradi- 
cated out of the hearts of all they control; 
but in the rest of the world, the intended 
victim nations, they now go about their dev- 
ilish business in a more subtle way. Accord- 
ing to the dictates of their own Lenin they 
now “engage in the dialectical struggle 
within religion.” They command as fol- 
lows: “We will progressively replace the re- 
ligious element by the Marxist element 
so that Catholics will eventually destroy of 
their own accord and on their own account, 
the divine images which they themselves had 
created.” This is from a Communist docu- 
ment. (Li Wei Han Doc.) 

Next year it will be half a century ago that 
Lenin established his godless tyranny in Rus- 
sia. It will also be a half century ago that 
Mary, the Mother of the Church, pleaded to 
hear her Son’s warning, that she give us her 
“peace plan from Heaven,” but also that she 
threatened that if her pleas were not heard: 
“Russia will spread her errors all over the 
world.“ 

We know that the masters of deceit have 
spread their errors to the very corners of the 
earth; we know that some Christians—in- 
cluding some Catholics!—are destroyers, 
even in our beloved country, of the true 
values of Christianity, having replaced them 
with Marxist ideas of “the social gospel.” 
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So-called theologians are preaching that 
“God is dead”; priests have flung the Rosary 
in pieces among their parishioners from the 
pulpit; old heresies crop up in new form, and 
a theologian at a well-known Catholic uni- 
versity told his students, “Jesus was uncer- 
tain of His Divine sonship, yet He never 
abandoned His quest for certainty.” A 
frightful number of such horrifying errors 
go unchallenged today. I beg you to pray, 
to pray and sacrifice, that through the in- 
tercession of the Mother of the Americas, 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, the Mother of Di- 
vine Grace and the Mother of Good Counsel, 
the faith in America may be restored and 
strengthened; that our Lord’s special graces 
may reach out to the living martyrs in the 
Captive Nations; that they may endure their 
oppressive persecutions and that we, through 
love and sacrifice, may obtain the deliver- 
ance of all now enslaved. 

Finally, listen to the words of Jesus Christ 
Himself: (Mt. 24:9-14) “In those days, men 
will give you up to persecution, and will put 
you to death; all the world will be hating 
you because you bear my name; whereupon 
many will lose heart, will betray and hate 
one another. Many false prophets will 
arise, and many will be deceived by them; 
and the charity of most men will grow cold, 
as they see wickedness abound everywhere; 
but that man will be saved who endures to 
the last.” 

And then Jesus concludes with a glorious 
promise which is our consolation and our 
confidence in the future: 

“This of the kingdom must first be 
preached all over the world, so that all na- 
tions may hear the truth.” 


[From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, Jersey 
City, N.J., July 30, 1966] 
UKRAINIANS OBSERVE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK: 
CAPTIVE NATIONS A FORCE For PEACE, Says 

Dr. DOBRIANSKEY 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The chairmun of the 
National Captive Nations Committee stated 
that, “if we fail to revise our foreign policy 
of patched-up containment, we can look 
forward to innumerable years of guerrilla 
warfare and more Vietnams, with the possi- 
bility of maintaining global peace becoming 
progressively slimmer.” Addressing a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Lions Club of Washing- 
ton at the Mayflower Hotel on July 20, Dr. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, who is also professor of 
economics at Georgetown University, held 
that “only by concentrating on the captive 
nations in the Red Empire and prudently 
helping them in their cold war against the 
Red totalitarian regimes can we successfully 
curb Red cold and hot war aggressions in the 
Pree World.” 

Captive Nations Week is being observed 
now in all sections of the country. The Pres- 
ident issued his proclamation of the Week 
on July 8, and over half of the governors 
and mayors of every major city have simi- 
larly proclaimed it. Congress also is ob- 
serving Captive Nations Week. 

Dr. Dobriansky also pointed to “the non- 
sensical inconsistencies” of our present pol- 
icy toward the Red Empire. “While the 
USSR, Romania, Poland and other totalitar- 
ian Red states are heavily supplying Hanoi to 
continue its aggression in South Vietnam,” 
he said, “pressures have been building up in 
this country to supply the Red regimes of 
man Europe with capital and technology 

to strengthen our indirect enemies in Viet- 
nam.” He added, “Beefing up the cold war 
economies of Eastern Europe helps not the 
captive nations but the totalitarian Red 
Syndicate of Communist Parties in control 
ot the various captive nations’ states.” “The 
Great Illusion of our day, for which we'll pay 
dearly later,” he said, “is the naive notion 
that the Communist-dominated states of 
Central Europe can or want to be divorced 
from Moscow.” 
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Vehement Communist opposition to Cap- 
tive Nations Week was cited in detail by Dr. 
Dobriansky. “The Week,” he said, “is a major 
obstacle to Moscow’s calculated strategy of 
peaceful coexistence.” The chairman of the 
committee, which conducts the annual na- 
tional observance stressed, “The present 
worldwide struggle can be won by us if and 
when we strike by all paramilitary means at 
the basic source of Soviet Russian imperio- 
colonialism within the USSR itself.” He called 
for a special Congressional committee on the 
captive nations to explore this area. 
[From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, 

Jersey City, N. J., July 30, 1966] 
PHOENIX OBSERVANCE OF CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 

PHOENIX, ARIz.—The Captive Nations Week 
observance here will be highlighted with a 
rally in Encanto Park Band Shell today, July 
30, at 8:00 p.m. The principal speaker will 
be Barry Goldwater. Participating in the 
program will be the Luke Air Force Base 
Band, the U.S. Marines, the U.S. Navy, Arizona 
National Guard and the American Legion. 

The Captive Nations Committee in Phoenix 
is supported by many local groups, including 
the Mothers’ Crusade for Victory Over Com- 
munism, Young Americans for Freedom, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, and 
the Citizens’ Information Center. 

Later in the day, at 6:30 p.m. Walter 
Chopiwksyj and Shirley Beckman, president 
and secretary, respectively, of the Arizona 
branch of the National Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, will appear in a half-hour panel on 
Channel 5, KPHO TV, to discuss the Captive 
Nations issue. Appearing with them will be 
State Senator John B. Colan and Dr. Weldon 
P. Shofstall, Dean of Arizona State Uni- 
versity. 


[From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, Jer- 
sey City, N.J., July 30, 1966] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK OBSERVED IN MIN- 
NESOTA 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.—Captive Nations 
Week was solemnly observed in this Min- 
nesota city this year. One week before 
July 17th, the Governor of Minnesota, Karl 
F. Rolvaag, and the mayor of Minneapolis, 
Arthur Neftalin, issued separate proclama- 
tions announcing the observance of Captive 
Nations Week. Both proclamations speak 
of Moscow's Communist imperialism, men- 
tion Ukraine among the Captive Nations, 
and urge the citizens of Minnesota to ob- 
serve the Week with due ceremony. 

On Wednesday, July 20, KTCA-TV Chan- 
nel 2 broadcasted a half-hour television pro- 
gram dedication to the nations enslaved by 
Communism. Participating in the program 
were W. D. Donaldson, director of the Na- 
tional Association, Eric Dandurs, Latvian 
representative, Wandel Kuik, Estonian, Dr. 
Arvid Gallo, Hungarian representatives and 
Dr. M. Kozak, representative of the local 
branch of the UCCA. The plight of Ukraine, 
the first of the captive nations, was discussed 
at length by the participants in the program. 


[From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, 
Jersey City, N.J., July 30, 1966] 
HARTFORD, CONN., MARKS CAPTIVE 

NATIONS WEEK | 


HARTFORD, Conn.—The Hartford Commit- 
tee of Captive Nations, headed by Olexander 
iak, sponsored the observance of Cap- 
tive Nations Week in this city. This year, 
the committee decided on activities that 
would acquaint the widest possible segment 
of the American public with the plight of 
nations enslaved by Moscow. The local press, 
radio and television media all reported on the 
events of Captive Nations Week in Hartford. 
On Friday, July 15, a delegation of Ukrain- 
ian, Estonian, Latvian, Lithuanian and Pol- 


ish representatives, including young girls in 
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their national costumes, met with Con- 
necticut Governor John Dempsey. O. Prysh- 
liak headed the delegation and was the 
Ukrainian representative. 

In presenting the delegation with his Cap- 
tive Nations Week Proclamation, Gov. Demp- 
sey urged the young girls present to cherish 
the traditions of their native lands, and 
learn their native language, history and cul- 
ture. In fostering your costumes, songs, 
and traditions here, you-not only maintain a 
spiritual bond with the lands of your fathers, 
but also enrich our American culture,” said 
Gov. Dempsey. 

On Sunday, July 17, many nationalities in- 
cluding representatives of Captive Nations 
attended Mass at the local Ukrainian Cath- 
olic Church, said for the intention of the 
Captive Nations, 


From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, 
Jersey City, N.J., July 30, 1966] 
CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK MARKED IN CHICAGO 
(By Mary Shpicula) 

Curicaco, III. -The annual commemoration 
of Captive Nations Week in this city was cul- 
minated with a massive parade through 
downtown Chicago on Saturday, July 16, 1966. 
Ten thousand people whose ancestry stems 
from captive countries, marched down State 
Street to the sound of band music. Dressed 
in their colorful native costumes, the march- 
ers carried signs and banners saluting the 
American soldiers fighting for freedom in 
Viet Nam and proclaiming support of United 
States policy there. They also carried plac- 
ards denouncing Communist domination in 
their homelands. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley led the parade 
with American Legion Commander Joseph C. 
Murphy, Special Events Director Col. Jack 
Reilly, and many dignitaries of the church, 
veterans tions, and representatives 
of all the twenty-one captive nations, Serv- 
ing as honory Parade Marshals were American 
soldiers who were wounded in Viet Nam and 
now recovering in the Great Lakes Hospital. 

Ukrainians of all ages joined in the anti- 
Communist manifestation, reminding the 
people of Chicago of their suffering brothers 
behind the Iron Curtain. 

A mass rally followed at the Grant Park 
Bandshell where Senator PAuL H. DOUGLAS 
and Joseph C. Murphy, American Legion 
Commander, were the principal speakers, 

Although the parade and rally were the 
high points of the year, other events were 
also held in conjunction with preparation 
for Captive Nations Day. On July 6th, the 
Captive Nations Week Committee met with 
Chicago’s Mayor Richard J. Daley in his 
chambers, where Committee Chairman Vik- 
tors Viksnins presented the mayor with a 
certificate of merit for his interest and sup- 
port in past years. In his speech, Mr. Daley 
expressed his sympathy for our enslaved peo- 
ple and hope for the freedom and inde- 
pendence of all nations. 

That evening a press conference was held 
at the Conrad Hilton, with representatives 
of the leading Chicago dailies and foreign 
language newspapers present. Here the Cap- 
tive Nations Committee disclosed their plans 
for Captive Nations Week and an interview 
was held with a recent escapee from a Si- 
berian prison, who spoke of the treatment 
that the Communist continue to inflict on 
our people. 

On July 6th, the A.B.N. Organization held 
a farewell banquet at the Conrad Hilton for 
Frank T. Sia, Consul General of the Republic 
of China, who has been a staunch supporter 
of the Captive Nations Week observances in 
Chicago in the past years and who was re- 
turning to his homeland the following day. 

These events served to remind the people 
of Chicago and America that a large part of 
the world remains under Communism dom- 
ination, and that the struggle for the libera- 
tion of the Captive Nations continues. 
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[From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, Jersey 
City, N.J., July 30, 1966] 
EDITORIALS: “MURKY THINKING” INDEED 


In an article written on the eve of the 
Captive Nations Week, syndicated columnist 
Bernard Gwertzman ventured into what he 
apparently thought to be a painstaking anal- 
ysis of the Congressional Resolution's history 
and political effectiveness. His “tongue-in- 
cheek” argumentation leads him to the con- 
clusion that the Captive Nations Week Reso- 
lution, adopted unanimously by the U.S. 
Congress in 1959, has lost much of its original 
“sting” as reflected in the annual presidential 
proclamations. 

In stating that the Congressional Resolu- 
tion is one “the White House wishes had 
never been passed,” Mr. Gwertzman blithely 
uses an unproven conclusion for his premise. 
But the major fault lies in his lack of his- 
torical knowledge, an oft-committed fallacy 
that Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky aptly described 
as “protracted cultured ignorance” concern- 
ing the many captive nations in the Red 
Empire. Mr. Gwertzman, who cites Dr. 
Dobriansky’s article published in the latest 
issue of The Ukrainian Quarterly, shows that 
he either failed to read into the article or 
took the professor's statement personally. In 
any case, the columnist does indeed reveal 
a cultured ignorance of East European his- 
tory, and what is worse—a certain pride in 
his ignorance. To say that there are “top 
scholars who would have trouble” finding 
some of the captive nations on the map 
merely bears out Dr. Dobriansky’s statement 
on “protracted ignorance” and “murky think- 
ing” in some political and academic circles 
of our country. 

The art of politics being what it is, it may 
be true that the State Department does not 
wish to be as strong in its condemnation of 
the Soviet Union now as it was several years 
ago. There is no way of knowing what its 
stand will be like in the future, and one of 
the purposes of the Captive Nations Week is 
to bring about a stronger stand vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. It was only two weeks ago 
that another columnist quoted President 
Johnson as having said that were the Hun- 
garian uprising to take place now, “our 
response would be different,” 

The State Department's current policy 
toward the Soviet Union notwithstanding, 
the fact of the matter is that the nations 
held captive by Communist oppressors have 
amply manifested their desire to be free and 
independent. Their spirit cannot be stifled, 
nor their historical claim to freedom denied. 
And this the presidential proclamation con- 
firms today more strongly than ever, as does 
this country’s stand in Viet Nam. This 
should escape neither Mr. Gwertzman nor his 
more or less “cultured” colleagues. 

[From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, 
Jersey City, N. J., July 30, 1966] 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


(By Walter Zaparniuk, UNA supreme 
advisor) 


In 1959, the Congress of the United States 
adopted unanimously what has become 
known as the Captive Nations Week Resolu- 
tion, in the form of Public Law 86-90, pro- 
viding for the designation of the third week 
of July as Captive Nations Week. 

In keeping with the spirit of the law, the 
National Captive Nations Committee, headed 
by Dr. Lev E. Dobriansky, Ukrainian prof. of 
economics at Georgetown University, has 
worked out a program for this year’s nation- 
wide observance urging support for President 
Johnson's policy in Viet Nam and other areas 
of the globe threatened by Communist ag- 
gression, Prominent themes of the 1966 
Captive Nations Week include: 

Peace with justice and freedom, support of 
all captive nations being one of our most 
powerful deterrents against a hot global war; 
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Full support for the President's action in 
Viet Nam, preventing further Communist 
take-overs; 

A “poltrade policy” toward the totalitarian 
Red Empire, I. e., trade based on political 
concessions; 

Complete exposure of Sino-Russian im- 
perio-colonialism in the United Nations and 
other councils, concentrating especially on 
Ukraine; Armenia, Georgia and other captive 
non-Russian nations in the Soviet Union; 

Establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations in the U.S, House of Repre- 
sentatives, signifying American dedication to 
the eventual freedom of all captive nations; 

Creation of a Freedom Commission and 
Academy; 

Inauguration of a Captive Nations Free- 
dom Stamp series, including a special stamp 
honoring Ukraine’s poet-laureate and cham- 
pion of liberty, Taras Shevchenko. 

This year’s Captive Nations Week is of spe- 
cial significance, as Communist onslaughts 
on the free world's outposts, dramatized by 
the war in Viet Nam, continue to cause grave 
concern to all freedom-loving people 
throughout the world. 

Moreover, the few misguided voices from 
some of our campuses calling for the with- 
drawal of American forces from Viet Nam 
leave the impression, aptly utilized by Com- 
munist propaganda, that the United States 
and its allies can be pressured into eventually 
recognizing the status quo in divided Europe 
and Asia, thus rescinding on their promises 
to defend freedom where it still exists and 
extending it wherever possible. 

It is an uncontested fact, recognized by 
prudent statesmen and top military experts 
in the West, that the captive non-Russian 
nations constitute a powerful deterrent to 
Soviet aggressive moves, and that their as- 
pirations to political freedom deserve full 
support on both moral and practical grounds. 

To a large degree, the success of our for- 
eign policy depends on the recognition of 
this fundamental weakness and vulnerability 
in the seemingly impregnable wall of the 
Red empire. Orientation toward all the cap- 
tive nations and support of their manifest 
desire to break the chains of slavery and op- 
pression is of paramount importance to the 
preservation of our freedom and the estab- 
lishment of permanent peace on earth. 

This is the essence of the Captive Nations 
Resolution, this is the message of the Cap- 
tive Nations Week. During the week-long 
observance it should be voiced across the 
nation, as once again we pledge our dedica- 
tion to the ideals of freedom and inde- 
pendence for all captive people, first and fore- 
most martyred Ukraine. 

(Reprinted from the Utica Observer-Dis- 
patch.) 


— 


From Svoboda, the Ukrainian Weekly, 
Jersey City, N. J., July 30, 1966] 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: THE MEANING OF 
Pusiic Law 86-90 


GENTLEMEN: In the course of our Nation’s 
history, perhaps no Congressional resolution 
has shown more substantive proof of this 
country’s position as a vanguard of freedom 
than the Captive Nations Week Resolution 
(Public Law 86-90) passed by Congress in 
1959. And, perhaps too, no resolution has 
been more grievously attacked by antifree- 
dom governmental systems. 

But quite possibly, the greatest pain in 
freedom’s side is the one inflicted by some 
confused Americans who through lack of 
knowledge as pertains to these peoples—his- 
toric, geographic, ethnographic, linguistic— 
fail or refuse to recognize the great value 
potential of the resolution’s context. To 
them, the freedom-aspirations of the peoples 
of the captive nations behind the Iron, Bam- 
boo and Sugar Curtains are more an occult 
phenomena than a hope of eventual reality. 
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To speak in behalf of these millions of be- 
leaguered political slaves is to be type-cast 
as “political,” “partisan” or even radical.“ 
Since when has the pursuit of freedom be- 
come synonymous with any of these? 

With the signing of the first proclamation 
in 1959 by the President of the United States 
designating the third week in July as Cap- 
tive Nations Week, and in every Presidential 
proclamation thereafter, the message carries 
the same rich overtone—that freedom-loving 
Americans join in appropriate ceremonies 
and recommit themselves to the support of 
the just aspirations of all peoples for national 
independence and freedom, and that these 
proclamations and commemorations be con- 
tinued until such time as freedom and inde- 
pendence shall have been achieved for all 
the captive nations of the Red world. With- 
in recent years these commemorative cere- 
monies have gone beyond our shores. The 
Week is now also observed in countries of 
Europe and Asia. 

This year, July 17-23 marks the eighth ob- 
servance of Captive Nations Week. Adding 
impetus to this yearly celebration is the date 
on which the 1966 proclamation was signed, 
July 8, the date of the ringing of the Liberty 
Bell when the Declaration of Independence 
was made public in 1776. Additional import 
augmenting both the proclamation and date, 
was the President's signing of the Congres- 
sional measure creating the American Revo- 
lution Bicentennial Commission at the same 
time. 

That the freedom-aspirations of the peo- 
ples of the captive nations have been asso- 
ciated simultaneously with the maxims of 
the American Revolution and our Declaration 
of Independence only lends magnitude to the 
cardinal virtue of justice. For Public Law 
86-90, the terms political,“ “partisan” and 
“radical” fast lose their vengeful implications 
as, slowly but surely, the scales of justice 
outweigh tyranny. 

Vera A. DowHAN. 

(This letter was also sent to the Washing- 
ton Post, the Evening Star and the Washing- 
ton Daily News.) 


From the Rhode Island Visitor] 


VISITOR Reapers’ Forum: CAPTIVE 
Nations WEEK 
PROVIDENCE. 

Eprror: On July 4th we will clebrate our 
nation’s birthday, a sacred day in the history 
of the world, It is on this day that we recall 
the marvelous thoughts which are stated in 
that grand document, the Declaration of 
Independence, 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
unalienable Rights, that among these are 
Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness, 
That to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any Form of Government be- 
comes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, 
and to institute new Government, laying its 
foundation on such principles and organiz- 
ing its powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. 

It is sad to note that on this July 4th 
millions of freedom-loving people are en- 
slaved by atheistic Communism. The im- 
perialistic policies of Communist Russia have 
led to the subjugation of the national in- 
dependence of Poland, Hungary, Lithuania, 
Ukraine, Ozechoslovakia, Latvia, Estonia, 
Rumania, East Germany, Bulgaria, China, 
Armenia, North Korea, Albania, Tibet, North 
Vietnam, Cuba, and others. 

These are the Captive Nations. Our own 
Declaration of Independence is proof that 
Americans share with them their aspirations 
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tor the recovery of their freedom and inde- 
pendence. We can encourage those who live 
under Communism to persevere in their fight 
for freedom by building bridges of under- 
standing with the Captive Nations rather 
than with the totalitarian Red regimes and 
by demanding political concessions if we are 
to have East-West trade. 

On July 4th we will thank our Creator for 
those freedoms which He has granted to us 
and celebrate the birth of our Constitutional 
Republic. We should also take time to pon- 
der upon the plight of those nations that 
were once free and have fallen into slavery 
under atheistic Communism, keeping in 
mind that the goal of the Communists is 
world conquest. 

EDNA PERREAULT. 


[From the Rhode Island Visitor] 
Warwick. 


Eprror: Since Captive Nations Week will 
soon be commemorated, it would be a sincere 
act of brotherly love to think about those 
people who live without Freedom and who 
have done so now for so many years. Their 
confusion and danger of despair is often 
with them because they live under Atheistic 
tyranny. Also, they live out these years 
without the consolation of being able to 
meet together to acknowledge God, causing, 
at times, this confusion and despair to over- 
whelm them. And amidst all this, the Free 
World so often seems not to care, the Free 
World seems to have abandoned them. 

Those of us, the Free Peoples, because we 
need to enliven our love, should remember 
these Captive Peoples in our prayers. Be- 
cause it is they who are now doing the 
penance, we should be willing to suffer vi- 
eariously, by our compassion, for the Cap- 
tives. 

During Captive Nations Week in particu- 
lar, but certainly all year long, let us aim to 
reach the abandoned, all those peoples under 
Communist control: to assure them of our 
prayers and to ask theirs; to shift morale 
and hope to our side, for without them no 
battle is won, 

ELIZABETH LA BONTE. 


[From the Rhode Island Visitor] 


CRANSTON. 

Eprror: I am writing to you in commemo- 
ration of Captive Nations Week (July 17 to 
23). It is proper that we in America should 
keep this event before the minds of the pub- 
lic. The people in these captive nations were 
led into these conditions, to a great extent, 
by the mistakes which were made by U.S. 
Officials after World War II at such confer- 
ences as Yalta and Potsdam. It is imperative 
that we Americans who cherish justice and 
freedom should do all in our power to pro- 
mote and support concern for our brothers 
who daily suffer under the tyranny of 
atheistic Communism. We can never hope 
to enjoy the blessings of peace as long as 
millions of people remain captive. 

Even when we feel there is nothing else 
we can do for the Captive Nations, all of us 
can pray for them and ask God's mercy upon 
them, In addition to this, we can contact 
our political representatives concerning the 
plight of our fellow-men so that they will 
not be abandoned by the West. It was the 
West who sold the countries of Eastern Eu- 
rope into slavery and bondage. Our honor 
will not be regained until we deliver the 
Captive Nations from the totalitarian forces 
of atheistic Communism. 

ADAM EHLERT. 


DEMONSTRATION REHABILITATION 
‘ PROJECTS 

Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous: consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Murry] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


‘objection to the request of the gentleman 


from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY. of New York... Mr. 
Speaker, all thinking citizens are aware 
of the growing threats to our social struc- 
ture inherent in the festering slums of 
our great cities. One might say that 
therein live a majority of the unfor- 
tunate, the poor, and the unwanted 
mortals in this great country of ours. 
Yet, to a degree, this is not true, because 
the objectives of much recent legislation 
are directed to letting these folks know 
that they are wanted; it is not being 
“poor” that keeps them in these troubled 
environments. It is just that there gen- 
arene is no better place open for them 

go. 

Various acts we have passed in Con- 
gress in recent years are aimed at estab- 
lishing the means whereby the housing 
ills of these neighborhoods can be 
lessened and the spiritual and social well- 
being of their residents substantially 
improved. 

We all recognize that this is a big task 
and that all help possible to get on with 
the job” should be sought and gratefully 
accepted. We should heartily encourage 
the cooperation of all segments of the 
economy to help stimulate ways and 
means to obliterate this blight which 
exists in so many areas. And, thus, it is 
worthy to note the attention which re- 
cent legislation has directed to the 
rehabilitation of blighted tenement 
areas, rather than the destruction of the 
buildings and the dispersion of their 
tenants in order to build new, high-rise 
buildings; ofttimes tainted with a stigma 
of class due to their tenant income 
limitations. 

However; it is even more significant to 
realize that through the efforts of one 
major building materials manufacturer, 
private industry is putting still another 
shoulder to the wheel to help get real 
progress rolling in this rehabilitation, so 
badly needed in such slum areas. In- 
trigued by the requests of FHA, the 
United States Gypsum Co. made a study 
of some of the troubled areas in New 
York City and elsewhere. As they delved 
deeply into the many facets of the prob- 
lem they became convinced that the pri- 
vate owners of many of the dilapidated 
tenements did little to improve them, 
essentially because there was a lack of 
know-how in the field of tenement reha- 
bilitation. To whom could they turn for 
advice on financing, on clearing viola- 
tions, on changes in apartment arrange- 
ments? Where could they find the 
architect. who was interested in their 
mundane buildings? Where were the 
contractors skilled in he rebuilding of 
such property with ingenuity and with 
speed? 

Although the answers to some of these 
questions could be sought at city hall or 
from the local FHA officials, the owners 
of such disenchanted properties were 
hesitant to ask—or unable to face up to 
the task without lots of moral and other 
more tangible supports. Therefore, the 


‘United States Gypsum Co. decided that 
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its best contribution would be to find a 
very troubled area, acquire the properties 
and use them as demonstration rehabili- 
tation projects, one by one, of the ways 
and means open to the owners to achieve 
a result which would be not only of soci- 
ological value, but which, moreover, 
would help them to get a better rate of 
return, a better rate of profit, from their 
added investment than they were getting 
from their devaluating investments in 
existing, extremely substandard units. 

A neighborhood of East Harlem on 
102d Street in New York City was se- 
lected as being representative of a typical 
problem area. The company acquired 
first one building at 307 East 102d Street, 
but was careful to take options on the 
rest of the buildings on its side of the 
block since it was increasingly apparent 
as Mrs. Hortense Gabel—then commis- 
sioner of rents and rehabilitation for the 
city of New York—urged that a whole 
social block be made part of the demon- 
stration. 

Some 6 months ago, the first building 
was completed and immediately fully 
rented to 24 families who felt only about 
a year or so ago that they were unwanted. 
All of them came from the samé block, 
and all of them are glad to pay the rents 
which have been increased commensu- 
rate with a building which now boasts of 
completely new walls, ceilings, bath and 
kitchen fixtures, windows, doors, plumb- 
ing, heating, and the whole brightly 
painted inside and out. Even a garbage 
chute was installed. 

They are so proud of what they now 
have that they have established their own 
block captain to help do some of those 
necessary jobs of reporting needs for dis- 
cipline which would be impossible for the 
city police to achieve. 

During the progress of finding, acquir- 
ing and rehabilitating the first structure, 
constant cooperation with FHA officials, 
local and central, was carried out, even 
though no FHA mortgage insurance or 
other commitments were sought for that 
particular building. This was done pur- 
posely with the objective that both the 
company and FHA would be able to get 
an overview of how a private owner, with 
financing available, would proceed, rely- 
ing only on the various local and State 
means of assistance open to him. 

However, such an-owner is by far in 
the minority. ‘Thus, on the remaining 
buildings of the block, United States 
Gypsum is utilizing all FHA and other 
Federal and local programs available to 
each building. All the data being devel- 
oped by United States Gypsum will be 
made readily available to all segments of 
the economy wishing to be informed or 


to participate in additional projects. By 


so doing, they hope further to demon- 
strate to other owners, and hopefully to 
other industrial firms, the many assist- 
ances available to them to obtain not only 


‘their corporative objective of making a 


reasonable profit but also to participate 
in a campaign whose results will not only 


_refurbish the buildings but also rekindle 
the light in the eyes of their residents. 


And so, I feel it is most worthy that 
this admirable example of the coopera- 
tive effort among the United States 
Gypsum Co., the city of New York, and 
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the agencies of the U.S. Government be 
pointed to with pride as being truly 
American and that these accomplish- 
ments be spread upon the records of this 
body, both in appreciation and also as an 
incentive and a challenge to stimulate a 
tremendous increase in such joint activi- 
ties and thereby materially assist in alle- 
viating these troubled environments. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL PROJECT 
IN MAINE 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
one of the greatest oversights concern- 
ing the by now celebrated Dickey-Lin- 
coln School project in Maine has been 
a UPI story which appeared in mid-May 
of this year. The article reports in some 
detail on the current public works appro- 
priation proceedings but with some em- 
phasis on the fact that Mr. Morgan Du- 
brow, of the Interior Department, indi- 
cated that this $300 million project will 
have only a nominal effect on electric 
rates in the Boston area. 

For the interest of the membership I 
would like to insert this rather complete 
report of those proceedings. It does 
seem to me, however, to raise some seri- 
ous doubts concerning the feasibility of 
the project when we are being asked to 
appropriate over $300 million for a proj- 
ect which Interior itself says will have a 
small effect on New England. 

I leave to the good judgment of my 
colleagues an assessment of this article 
which follows: 

From the Portland (Maine) Evening Express, 
May 19, 1966] 
GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL’S VEW: DICKEY WON'T 
MEAN MUCH TO Boston POWER USERS 

WasHINGTON.—The proposed $300 million 
Dickey-Lincoln school project in Maine will 
have only a nominal effect on electrical rates 
for consumers in the Boston area, an Interior 
Department official told Congress. 

Morgan D. Dubrow told a public works ap- 
propriations subcommittee in testimony made 
public today the project would have no direct 
effect on lowering rates for Boston customers. 

It would have some impact to the extent 
that the Boston Edison Co. would purchase 
its peaking power, Dubrow said, “But it would 
be nominal.” 

However, Dubrow told the subcommittee 
the Interior Department felt the project 
would ultimately lead to lower electrical costs 
in the New England area. 

“We anticipate that the same pattern will 
be followed which has been followed in other 
areas where we have built federal projects,” 
Dubrow said. “This has tended to reduce 
power rates.” 

Rep. Epwarp P. Borax D, D-Mass., asked: 
“But the department does not want to build 
a project which will cost $218.7 million just 
for the purpose of lowering preference cus- 
tomer rates from 15 to 8 or 9 mills to a rela- 
tively small group?” 

“The fundamental purpose of building 
this project is to develop the water resources 
of Maine and to work out a project which 
will not only benefit the United States but 
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will be beneficial to New Brunswick,” Dubrow 
replied. 

The Corps of Engineers seeks $1.2 million 
in the 1967 fiscal year budget to continue 
planning of the Dickey-Lincoln School res- 
ervoirs. Estimated federal cost of the project 
is $218.7 million plus $76 million for trans- 
mitting power from the plant to the Boston 
area. 


Bolaxp complained that in his yeers on 
the committee he could recall no other proj- 
ect of the magnitude of Dickey-Lincoln that 
had been recommended by the Corps of En- 
gineers without offering the committee a de- 
tailed study on the project. 

Its failure to do so on Dickey-Lincoln, he 
said, led him to wonder “whether or not some 
of the data which were developed on this 
project can be dependent upon, and whether 
or not the benefit-cost ratio of 1.9 to 1 will 
be borne out in the long run.” 

Dubrow admitted that the original study 
was made four years ago and did not take 
into account the additional power supply 
since planned by the private utilities in New 
England. 

However, he said the Interior Department 
felt then and still feels thut the extra power 
from Dickey will be needed by the time it is 
completed in 1974. 


EFFORTS OF PAN AMERICAN AIR- 
LINES DURING THE STRIKE 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. Mink] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the reauest of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, several 
Members of Congress have paid tribute 
to the efforts of the nonstruck airlines 
during the recent 6-week shutdown of 
five trunk carriers. I refer specifically 
to the well-earned words of praise voiced 
on the House floor by my esteemed col- 
league, the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
DoE] and the distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
WIDNALL]. 

Missing from the list of carriers so 
acclaimed by these good gentlemen, how- 
ever, was the name of Pan American 
Airways and I wish at this time, Mr. 
Speaker, to call attention to the heroic 
efforts of Pan Am employees during the 
recent strike which was so crippling to 
the islands of Hawaii. 

To handle passengers, Pan Am res- 
ervations people worked around the 
clock—three shifts of 75 each. At the 
airport Pan Am’s personnel worked more 
than 10,000 overtime hours—an average 
of 300 overtime hours a day. Flights 
went out on time or no more than 15 
minutes delayed despite the crush at the 
airport, the enormous burden of thou- 
sands of stranded travelers and the ad- 
dition of 26 extra flights to accommo- 
date them. Unselfish dedication to duty 
took the form of a Pan Am traffic man 
who shopped several hours for a special 
baby formula for a stranded mother and 
the several Pan Am employees who ac- 
commodated passengers in their own 
homes for the night. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following editorial in the 
Honolulu Advertiser regarding the spec- 
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tacular service rendered by these Pan 
Am people be made a part of the RECORD., 
[From the Honolulu (Hawaii) Advertiser, 
July 22, 1966] 
Pan Am’s GREAT SERVICE 


An enormous burden was placed upon Pan 
Am when other air service from the US. 
Mainland was choked off by the strike. 

That Pan Am’s staffers and the airline it- 
self have responded in a willing, dedicated 
and effective manner is obvious—and we'd 
like to tip our coconut hat to them. 

Statistics don't give the full picture, of 
course, They don't tell about the Pan Am 
traffic man who spent several hours shopping 
for a special milk formula for the baby of 
a stranded mother—and found it. Or about 
the three of more instances where Pan Am 
personnel took stranded passengers into their 
own homes for the night. 

But the figures—which we asked for and 
received yesterday—do give some idea of the 
magnitude of the airline’s operations during 
this critical time. 

In the 12 days from July 8 through July 19, 
Pan Am carried 26,300 people from Hawaii to 
the West Coast, including 3,750 “go-shows,” 
which in airline jargon means standby pas- 
sengers accommodated at the last minute. 

During this period there were 176 flights, 
including 26 extra ones. Planes for the 26 
were almost all diverted from the Atlantic 
runs, Pan Am had to squeeze to get in even 
the 26 extra flights because all of its equip- 
ment not committed to scheduled com- 
mercial operations is under contract to the 
military, almost entirely for Viet Nam. 

All of the 176 flights were full except for 
100 empty seats on the 8th and 9th and 120 
empties on the 19th, which was Tuesday, the 
day the airline caught up with the remain- 
ing standbys and became “current.” 

During July 8-19, Pan Am brought in from 
the Coast 25,000 passenger, 1,500 of whom 
continued to the west or south. In this 
period, 40,000 pieces of luggage went out, 
36,000 came in. 

What of cargo? That inbound to Hawaii 
rose 28 to 30 percent over the 10-day average 
before the strike. The outboard. cargo 
whoomed up 208 percent, some of that be- 
cause of papaya usually carried on another 
line. 

To handle passengers, the reservations peo- 
ple worked around the clock—three shifts 
of 75 each. Overtime averaged 300 hours a 
day. At the airport, where the real crush 
came. Pan Am's personnel worked 10,500 
overtime hours. 

Ninety-six percent of the departures from 
Honolulu ranged from precisely on time to 
not more than 15 minutes off. Seat occu- 
pancy averaged 99.4 percent, which reflects 
the diligent effort to see that no seat went 
unused. And all planes were readjusted to 
provide maximum seating, including the use 
of lounge seats when urgent. 

(It might appear that the strike has been 
a boon to the airline, but it hasn't. An in- 
dustry-wide pact including four of the five 
struck carriers and Pan Am requires that 
excess income go into a business-interruption 
insurance pool). 

Being a standby passenger under strike 
conditions taxes the stamina and the nerves. 

So it says a great deal that 50 standbys 
at one point signed a statement of apprecia- 
tion to Pan Am for its efforts to accommodate 
them. 

And, not surprisingly, any announcement 
of available space brought cheers, both from 
those who were getting on (in chronological 
order of booking) and those who thereby 
moved up a few notches. 

Hawali is harder hit by this strike than 
any other place in America, since no high- 
ways or railroad tracks lead out of here. The 
Neighbor Islands began to feel the slackoff 
three or four days ago, and Oahu hotels will 
begin to feel the real pinch from now on. 
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The struck lines and the machinists union 
mow are apparently heeding President John- 
son’s request for around the clock” negotia- 
tions. 

When the President said “the patience of 
the American people is being tried,” he could 
double that for those in Hawaii. 


OEO 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it will not 
be long before the House deliberates on 
the economic opportunity amendments 
for this fiscal year. You know, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have been a strong advo- 
cate of this program ever since it was 
first proposed. It represents, I believe, 
a great opportunity to offer meaningful 
improvement in the lives of the approxi- 
mately 40 million people in this Nation 
who live in the wretchedness and hope- 
lessness of poverty. 

‘There has been much criticism, both 
within and outside of Congress, of many 
of the programs designed to uplift the 
economically disadvantaged members of 
our society. This criticism should not be 
regarded as the complete account. Re- 
cently I received a letter from Mr. Shef- 
field T. Abood, executive director of the 
Community Action Organization, Inc., 
local administrator of economic oppor- 
tunity programs in St. Lucie County, Fla. 
Mr. Abood is a close friend of long stand- 
ing whose judgment I value highly. His 
letter, which follows, offers excellent 
testimony in support of the economic 
opportunity program in general and the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps in particular. 

So that all who read this Recorp may 
learn of the achievements of this pro- 
gram, I hereby offer this letter to the 
House as evidence of the great progress 
being made possible under the Economic 
Opportunities Act: 

CoMMUNITY ACTION ORGANIZATION, 
INC., OFFICE or ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY, 

St. Lucie County, Fla., August 25, 1966. 
Hon. CLAUDE D. PEPPER, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CLAUDE: In support of your efforts 
concerning the OEO budget for 1966-67 with 
particular regard to the appropriation for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, I would like to 
express my personal feelings to you in this 
matter. Now that our summer N.Y.C. pro- 
gram is drawing to a close, it is apparent 
that this is among the outstanding programs 
sponsored by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 


We have been afforded the opportunity 
over the past 12 weeks to see more than 
250 young men and women between the ages 
of 16 and 21 working in a multitude of jobs, 
some for the first time in their lives. Frank- 
ly, many of these young people at first 
showed poor work attitudes. Some of them, 
while having adequate clothing, wore it in 
a disheveled, careless manner. Some ap- 
parently resented any sort of adult author- 
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Now, 12 weeks later, the reports are in 
and the results are excellent, we think. 

Supervisors of these enrollees have com- 
mended them, in writing, for their diligent 
efforts, improved work attitudes, and new re- 
spect for adult authority. Also, these young 
people have improved the manner in which 
they wear their clothing; others were able, 
as a result of these summer jobs, to purchase 
adequate clothing they could not afford be- 
fore. Many of the enrollees started savings 
accounts after contributing to the support of 
their large families. All of them are return- 
ing to school. 

The statistics of our summer project come 
as no surprise to those of us who have be- 
lieved in the Neighborhood Youth Corps from 
its inception: Maximum enrollment in our 
project at any one time was 250. Only 33 
people had to be dismissed, 7 did not re- 
port for work, and 10 were unable to work 
because their families moved out of the proj- 
ect’s operational area. This is a total of 
only 50 young people who had to be re- 
placed for any reason. Several enrollees per- 
formed so well that their supervisors hired 
them out of the Project as full time em- 
ployees. 

In considering the appropriation for the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program for fiscal 
1966-67, please let this correspondence go 
into the record as St. Lucie County's testi- 
mony in favor of not only a continuation but 
also an expansion of this worthwhile proj- 
ect in support of our great nation’s future 
which depends on today’s youth. 

Sincerely, 
SHEFFIELD T. Anoop, 
Executive Director. 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to introduce a bill which will remove 
a technicality in the social security law 
which is causing considerable hardship 
to a good many people. The Social 


‘Security Administration acknowledges 


that there has been an underpayment 
of benefits in some 67,000 cases but main- 
tains that it cannot pay out this money 
to those who should rightfully receive it 
because of the provisions of existing law. 
In 1 week alone—January 7 to January 
13 of this year—over 3,400 complaints 
were received by the Social Security Ad- 
ministration as to this provision. About 
100 of them were from my State of 
Florida. 

The situation in brief is this. The 
Social Security Administration in the 
past had been authorizing payments to 
surviving beneficiaries of the unpaid 
benefits of a deceased beneficiary. To 
do this they had been interpreting broad- 
ly the phrase in section 204(a) in the law 
which authorized such payments when- 
ever an error has been made.” In the 
face of a number of court decisions, they 
eoncluded they could no longer make 
such payments to the eligible survivors— 
usually the widow—and that such pay- 
ments had to be paid to a legal represent- 
ative. The cost of obtaining underpay- 
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ments through a legal representative in 


many jurisdictions exceeded the amount 


of the underpayments. More than half 
of the underpayments are under $100 
and about 35 percent of the ‘cases in- 
volve amounts of $50 or less. 

No particular problem is involved 
where an estate is one that must be pro- 
bated, but in case of small estates, in 
States with no small estate statutes, the 
complicated and costly procedure is not 
worth the meager receipts. 

In view of this situation the adminis- 
tration presented remedial legislation to 
the Committee on Finance during 
its consideration of the social security 
amendments last year. The amendment, 
which was adopted by the committee, 
would have allowed disposition of the 
underpayment according to regulations 
of the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare “in such order of priority 
as he determines will best carry out the 
purposes of this title.’ Presumably the 
conference committee found this delega- 
tion of authority a little too broad and 
modified it in two ways: First, by limit- 
ing its applicability to cases where the 
amount does not exceed a month’s bene- 
fit of the deceased beneficiary; and sec- 
ond, by providing that payment would go 
to the surviving spouse living with the 
beneficiary, but if there was no spouse, 
then to the legal representative. This 
brings us up to the present situation 
where approximately 67,000 cases— 
mostly children but some widows—are 
not getting these payments because they 
cannot meet these rigid requirements of 
the law which make the appointment of 
a legal representative a sine qua non. 

The bill I introduce today meets the 
objections of the conference committee. 
It is similar to the bill of Senators Mon- 
DALE and Harris (S. 3681). My bill will 
provide that in the case of amounts less 
than $1,000 the money due will be dis- 
tributed according to a list of priority 
spelled out in the law, not in HEW regu- 
lation. This meets the objection to the 
original administration proposal that it 
was too broad a delegation of probate 
power. Under my bill payments would 
be first made to the surviving spouse. 
If there is no spouse, then payment 
would be made to the surviving children 
in equal parts. Finally, if there were no 
spouse or children, payment would go to 
the legal representative but, if none had 
been appointed after a 3-month period, 
then it would go to the persons who 
would take under the laws of the State 
for intestate succession in such amounts 
as prescribed by such laws, If the 
amount involved is over $1,000, the 
amount would have to go to the legal 
representative. This, in my view, pro- 
vides a workable and equitable solution 
in a context which preserves the basic 
probate prerogatives of the States. 

Mr. Speaker, social security is unique 
among the Government social insurance 
systems in requiring such payments to 
the legal representatives. Amounts of 
underpayments of decreased beneficiar- 
ies under civil service, military retire- 
ment, and veterans’ programs are dis- 
tributed according to priorities set forth 
in statutes. The Railroad Retirement 
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Board pays such amounts first to the 
surviving spouse, and then on the basis 
of equitable entitlement to persons pay- 
ing the decendent’s burial expenses. I 
urge early consideration of this impor- 
tant amendment. 


CAPT. GEORGE H. MAINES 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, the American Legion is currently 
holding its 218th annual convention in 
Washington, D.C. One of the original 
founders and the present national his- 
torian of this great patriotic organiza- 
tion, Capt. George H. Maines, is a long- 
time friend of mine. He makes his home 
in my district of Miami, Fla. Captain 
Maines, in his 79 years, has had distin- 
guished careers in the Army as well as 
in civilian life as a public relations 
consultant. He is still extremely active 
in the public relations field. 

Recently I came across an article in 
the August issue of “Play in Greater 
Miami” about Captain Maines. This 
article attests to the extremely active life 
which Captain Maines leads. I offer 
this article as a testimonial to Captain 
Maines, and also as evidence that our 
senior citizens can make great contribu- 
tions to America: 

PLAY PERSONALITY OF THE MONTH 
(By Sam Beneckson) 


He’s the Last of the Great Barnums! 

He's the best tub-thumper in the nation! 

He's George H. Maines, the most loqua- 
cious, industrious, indefatigible maker of 
news of this era. 

The first white child to be born in Gettys- 
burg, Dakota Ter., Oct. 1887, he’s as bald 
today as he was on that eventful day. He's 
on the threshold of becoming an octogenarian 
with the energy and a steel-trap mind of a 
man half his age. 

The Dean of P.R, agents is an indirect de- 
cendant of Abraham Lincoln, 16th president 
of the United States. His grandmother was 
Louisa Todd Maines, cousin of Mary Todd, 
wife of the assassinated chief executive who 
changed the course of American history in 
1863 when he issued the famed Emancipation 
Proclamation. 

Named by the Sioux Indians “Wasica- 
Kolapi Tanka”, his father was the only white 
man the Indians trusted to negotiate with 
the Federal Government in their behalf fol- 
lowing the infamous Custer Massacre, George 
has no idea what the Indian name means. 

In 1889, the Maines family resettled in 
Flint, Michigan, where George's father es- 
tablished a real estate development company 
and a public relations operation servicing 
such outstanding clients of the day as Le- 
land Powers, a cousin, The Powers School, 
inaugurated at the turn of the century now 
graduates 300 yearly. - 

The constant parade of celebrities had a 
direct influence in the life of George Maines. 

At the age of 11, he became the subject of 
widespread publicity when in 1898 he con- 
structed a replica of the battleship “Maine” 
from wood collected from dry-goods boxes, 
He used stovepipes for cannons. 
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It proved a turning point in his life but 
he didn’t realize the impact on his mind 
until ten later. 

The publicity bug bit deep into his hide 
forever infusing the virus of headlines that 
moved him inexorably toward his present 
vocation, 

Everything George touched from then on 
was like Midas magic turning into nuggets 
of Golden publicity. 

In 1905, he organized the Flint High School 
Cadets, a milestone in a career that paid off 
handsomely when he reached maturity. 

Captain of the football and track teams, 
Maines used it as a springboard for sports 
promotion that led to the formation of the 
Little League and the American Legion 
Junior teams, 

On his 2ist birthday, Maines was invited 
to come to Aurora, N.Y., for his first news- 
paper job with Elbert Hubbard, in 1908, 

George became a reporter for a Pough- 
keepsie Republican newspaper and was as- 
signed to interview the late Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, then state senator in New York 
City. 

The wily politician, who had offended the 
Hyde Park dynasty because of his political 
and sociological views, refused to believe 
that Maines could give him a fair shake in 
an opposition newspaper. 

He was right. George wrote the yarn but 
the publisher, an avowed enemy of Roose- 
velt, refused the story. He got the story in 
the Enterprise, a weekly paper. 

It was then that George decided to tackle 
the big city of New York. 

Broke, tired and hungry, he found himself 
on New York’s Sixth Avenue. He had re- 
fused to wire his dad for financial assistance, 
preferring to make it on his own. 

At Jack's Restaurant (W. 43rd St.) Maines 
applied for a publicity job. He ended in the 
kitchen washing dishes, mopping floors and 
utility work. But it was a place where he 
could eat and sleep. 

His diligence didn't go unnoticed. A con- 
versation with the boss the next day resulted 
in a chance to make his pitch. 

He sold the owner on the idea of a window 
stunt featuring a pretty girl and himself 
garbed in bizarre uniforms. 

What he predicted, happened. Customers 
flocked to see the curiosity and business 
boomed. 

The pick-up in patronage paid off. He got 
enough money to check in at the Hermitage 
Hotel catering to musicians and entertain- 
ment personalities. 

It led to contacts with the Al Jolson show, 
“Dancing Around,” en route to the Panama 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. 

Maines got on the bandwagon to Cali- 
fornia where he met a host of celebrities and 
former friends. 

Doors opened to him as if by magic... 
but the magic was George’s machinegun 
mind that fired ideas by the dozen. 

There he met Cliff Durant, who made him 
sales manager for Chevrolet in L.A. Later, 
Durant became the VIP in the motor com- 
pany. Barney Oldfield and wild“ Bob Ber- 
man—known as the Speed Kings—became 
buddies and clients. 

Berman, a racer for the Buick company, 
was killed in 1916. George buried him in 
Imlay City, Michigan. 

At the Vernon Country Club (Calif.) 
Maines met more people in search of fame 
and fortune. He helped many to obtain 
both. 

These were the days of Fatty Arbuckle, 
Mabel Norman, Rosemary Thebe, Charlie 
Chaplin and Gloria Swanson. All were in 
Maines’ menagerie. 

Other luminaries were caught in the 
orbital planet of publicity. Buddy de Sylva 
sky-rocketed in the music world that led 
to the formation of deSylva, Brown an 
Henderson, still on Broadway. : 
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Abe and Mike Lyman and Phil Harris made 
the trek from the footlight fringe to the 
heart of the Gay White Way. Maines was 
the spark that lighted the marquees. 

Before World War I broke out, Maines was 
a sergeant in the Michigan National Guard. 
During a local emergency, the Guard was 
assigned to the area. 

In the dead of night, Maines spotted a 
fire in one of the tents where the soldiers 
were billeted. It could have meant a holo- 
caust that would have wiped out many lives 
had it not been for the alert Maines. Grab- 
bing a bugle he sounded the fire call. He 
received a medal for bravery. 

George admits it was no publicity stunt. 

World War I began in 1917. He rose from 
company corporal to sergeant-major in a few 
short weeks, 

Assigned to Camp Custer in Michigan he 
met. men who later became important on 
the American scene including Kurt Gard- 
ener, a Carlisle Indian; Lt. Earl Warren, Tony 
Drexel Biddle and Clint Murchison of Texas, 
to name a few. 

Anecdotes of this period in Maines life 
would require 10,000 words to graphically 
describe. 

A memorable date, Maines recalls, was May 
6, 1919 when he was asked to join 43 top- 
ranking citizens on the nation who sat in 
caucus with Teddy Roosevelt. 

Turning point in Maines’ career occurred 
in 1924 when he was hired by the New York 
Mirror to hypo circulation. 

As promotion manager he was restricted 
from publicly appearing as a press agent. 
Other publicity men were hired to front for 
“Madcap” Maines. He stayed in the back- 
ground, planned the strategy and stunts and 
made the headlines scream! 

Wally Gluck now a resident of Miami, was 
one of the associates with whom Maines 
worked in behalf of hundreds of clients. 

Maines was the man behind the gun that 
fired salvo after salvo of publicity material 
for 35 Broadway productions including 
“Abie’s Irish Rose.” 

Performers, who have since been cata- 
pulted to the top in showdom, owe their 
start to Maines who introduced them to 
producers, playwrights and financiers. 

Larry Hart, Richard Rogers and Herbie 
Fields (who teamed up), Libby Holman, 
Helen Morgan, Clayton, Jackson and Dur- 
ante, Helen Ford, Charles Purcell, Beryl Hal- 
ley, Clare Luce, Gene Lockhart, Texas 
Guinan, Fats“ Waller, Kathleen Kirk, Imo- 
gene Coca, Frankie Laine, Olga Petrova, 
Charlotte Greenwood, John Drew, Raymond 
Hitchcock, Peggy Wood, Will Osborne and 
Rudy Vallee are a few of those who became 
headliners, 

The story of Osborne is a corker. Osborne 
had charged that Rudy Vallee had stolen his 
crooning style of singing. The crooner 
called Maines. Maines manipulated a press 
agent buddy to take on Vallee as a client. 
But Vallee was a poor payer. Ken Dolan 
agreed to take the job after Maines upped 
the ante out of his own pocket. 

The two worked together setting the stage 
for a feud that rocked the nation, packed 
the theatres and jammed bank accounts for 
both clients, 

Other celebs on the receiving end of 
Maines’ magic included Sophie Tucker, Ina 
Ray Hutton, Ganna Walska, Ann Penning- 
ton, Ginny Tu and Gene Austin, friend and 
client. 

Despite his advanced age, the irrepressible 
whirling dervish juggles a dozen projects at 
one time. 

There's a book being written about a half- 
century of fabulous adventure in publicity. 
Called The Last of the Barnums,” it may 
take a year before the entire story 18 
documented. 

There are endless tales of unselfish acts, 
too. Maines refuses to talk about acts of 
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benevolence, He's helped thousands of per- 
sons over the years who've been down on 
their luck. Jobs, money, intercessions with 
important contacts are part of the contribu- 
tions to the human race. 

Maines loves people. But more than any- 
one he loved his late wife, Elizabeth Break- 
stone Maines. She's left a void hard for him 
to fill despite the thousands of friends and 
@ daily ritual that has him up at the crack of 
dawn and back to bed after the bells toll at 
midnight. 

There is only one George Maines. He's a 
living legend! 


EDITH GRANT RIDGELY 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.FALLON. Mr. Speaker, just about 
20 years ago, one of my congressional 
colleagues from Maryland came to the 
Capitol early one morning and went di- 
rectly to the House restaurant for break- 
fast. Usually, he was greeted by a 
charming woman, acting as hostess with 
a cheerful greeting. 

This morning he discovered the hostess 
on her hands and knees scrubbing the 
restaurant floor. 

The lady scrubbing the floor was a 
representative of two ^af Maryland’s old- 
est and proudest families, whose con- 
tributions to the political, social, and re- 
ligious life of the Free State were out- 
standing for almost three centuries. 
Scrubbing the floor was Mrs. Edith Grant 
Ridgely. When the Member protested, 
she replied that help was scarce, the floor 
needed scrubbing, and if she wanted it 
cleaned, she had to do it herself. Mrs. 
Ridgely quickly got the necessary help. 

The incident, Mr. Speaker, epitomizes 
the life, the character, and the exemplary 
services extended to so many of us in 
the Congress for almost 25 years by Mrs. 
Ridgely, whose late passing deprived us 
of a gentle, charming presence, whose 
daily greeting marked a bright spot, no 
matter how gray or gloomy our days. 

Gently reared and well educated, Mrs. 
Ridgely was born in Upper Marlboro, 
Md., a member of the renowned Grant 
family. She married John Ridgely, also 
of one of our pioneer Maryland families, 
who was a banker in the District of Co- 
lumbia. During the depth of the finan- 
cial depression, Mr. Ridgely died, leaving 
her with five children and a badly de- 
pleted family purse. 

To support herself and her children, 
she began a home bakery and did very 
well, until she came to work for Mr. Tru- 
man Ward in the Majority Room, where 
she remained for several years, before be- 
coming a staff member of a House com- 
mittee, under Representative Martin 
Dies. When it was decided that a hostess 
was needed for the House restaurant, 
there was unanimous, bipartisan agree- 
ment that the gracious, diplomatic Mrs. 
Ridgely was ideally fitted for the post. 

The experience so many of us in the 
House have had with this gallant, un- 
ruffied, efficient, and dedicated woman 
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was proved day after day for almost 25 
years. She brought more into thousands 
of lives than mere meals eaten in pleasant 
surroundings. Edith Grant Ridgely did 
much, much more. She fed our spirits 
and our souls with wit, optimism and en- 
couragement in our daily trials and re- 
joiced with us when things went well. 
Her memory remains as a gracious bene- 
diction. Mrs. Fallon joins me in offering 
condolences to her family. 


INDIANA DUNES NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. MADDEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate Chairman AspINALL and 
the members of the Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee for their long hear- 
ings and consideration of the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore bill. 

The Rules Committee opened hearings 
on this bill today and I hereby submit 
excerpts of the statement which I made 
before the Rules Committee at their 
meeting this morning. 

STATEMENT OF Ray J. MADDEN ON DUNES 
NATIONAL PARK BILL BEFORE HOUSE RULES 
COMMITTEE 
I wish to thank the Chairman and Mem- 

bers of the Rules Committee for setting aside 

time for hearings on H.R. 51, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Indiana 

Dunes National Lakeshore Park. This bill 

was reported out of the House Interior and 

Insular Affairs Committee after extended 

hearings and should be acted on favorably 

by our Committee. 

An identical bill, S. 360, has been passed 
by the Senate unanimously on June 21, 1965. 

Our national government, over the years, 
has been very diligent in legislating to pre- 
serve scenic areas in their original and nat- 
ural beauty and grandeur. Many miles of 
beautiful shoreline in Northern Indiana on 
the southshore of Lake Michigan can and 
are being utilized for industrial development 
and a suitable natural park can be located 
in the Dunes area and still leave many miles 
of shoreline acreage for the industrial devel- 
opment, 

The Indiana Dunes are located contiguous 
to the greatest concentration of industry and 
manufacturing per square mile than any 
similar location in the United States. I re- 
fer to the Calumet industrial region, north- 
east Indiana and the industrial areas of the 
City of Chicago. 

Northwest Indiana and especially the Cal- 
umet Region has e ed in population 
and industry during the last 25 years more 
than any other urban area in the United 
States. In 1943 Lake County, Indiana had 
a population of approximately 340 thousand 
people and today its population would be far 
above 600 thousand. In another ten years 
a million people will be living in the Calumet 
Region immediately adjacent to the dunes- 
land area. The erection of a National Park 
on the south shore of Lake Michigan would 
accommodate the Indiana Calumet Region 
and Chicagoland area, including suburbs, 
approximately 7 million people. These peo- 
ple would be within a two-hour drive of the 
Dunesland National Park. 

As the nation's population increases 
through the coming years, this expansion 
will naturally call for additional industry 
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and development to provide jobs for future 
generations, Vacation and recreational 
spots will be more scarce as the years pass, 
and it is necessary that we preserve nature's 
recreational areas for generations of the fu- 
ture. 

Our Federal Government has spent mil- 
lions in developing national recreation parks 
many hundreds of miles from centers of pop- 
ulation, This is one of the few areas where 
natural wide beaches and recreational space 
is available close to the center of dense 
urban population. 

Very few working families can afford to 
drive to Canada, Maine, and the northern 
lakes for vacations and recreation. 

An internationally known traveler and 
conservationist has stated that the Indiana 
Dunes is one of two natural sand-dunes and 
sand beaches located on inland waters 
throughout the world. He testified that the 
other location was in Europe along the shores 
of the Baltic Sea. Nature took centuries 
to bring about the formation of the beauti- 
ful Indiana Dunes on the southshore of 
Lake Michigan. Plenty of space remains 
along the south shores of Lake Michigan for 
mills, factories, and other industries, and 
the setting aside of this national park area 
would not greatly hamper or curtail the ex- 
pansion of industry in this region. 

Legislation passed Congress last session on 
air and water pollution which will bring 
about curtailment and eventual elimination 
of industrial waste pollution from the waters 
of southern Lake Michigan and other fresh 
water lakes and rivers throughout the Na- 
tion. Modern science has already accom- 
plished the methods to eliminate air pollu- 
tion and victory by science over solving 
water pollution problems is in the near fu- 
ture. With the Federal Government already 
having taken steps and appropriated money 
for air and water pollution, it will be but a 
few years until the waste from the mills and 
industries located will not, in any way, affect 
the bathing beaches and open-air recrea- 
tion in this area, 

The Chicago newspapers stated that one 
of the causes of the recent riots in that city 
started over the refusal of the police and 
fire departments to turn on the fire hydrants 
so that the children could cool off in the 
humid, sultry days a few weeks ago. The 
Dunes National Park is less than one hour's 
drive from this area. 

About 90% of the population on northern 
Indiana and the Chicagoland area cannot 
afford extended trips to distant vacation 
spots for their families but can only take 
advantage of recreation parks within a short 
drive from their homes. A national park in 
the dunesland area would meet the recre- 
ational needs of millions in years to come. 

The present Dunes State Park was first 
conceived in 1924—about 45 years ago. The 
State of Indiana has neglected and refused 
to make necessary expenditures and im- 
provements in this park area during this 
long period of the state park's existence. 

Millions have been spent in national parks 
in isolated areas throughout the country in 
restaurants, hotels, motels, entertainment 
facilities, but the Indiana Dunes State Park 


is almost as isolated and antiquated today 


as it was forty years ago. 

The most effective objection to the estab- 
lishment of a national park in the dunes 
area has come from groups of real estate 
speculators who, a number of years ago, 
bought up large acreage in this vicinity with 
the hope of turning the whole southshore 
of Lake Michigan into an industrial complex. 

The establishment of a dunes national 
park is endorsed by all the conservation 
organizations in the country including the 
Isaac Walton League, Wildlife Societies and 
90% of all the families within the northern 
Indiana and Chicagoland area. A 

The cost of the Dunes National Park proj- 
ect would be infinitesimal compared with 
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the vast money spent by our Federal Goy- 
ernment on parks and recreational areas 
hundreds of miles away from highly con- 
gested populated areas of our nation, If 
this Dunes National Park legislation is en- 
acted % % of 52 miles of lake will be used 
for park purposes and the remainder can be 
devoted for industry. 

I do hope that Rules Committee will grant 
@ rule and that the Congress will give 
favorable action to this worthy project for 
the welfare and enjoyment of the American 
public, present and future. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Goovett, for 60 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Rumsretp, for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Conasie (at the request of CLAR- 
ENCE J. Brown, In.), for 20 minutes, on 
August 31; to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Stickies (at the request of Mr. 
Gertys), for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Micuet (at the request of Mr. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, In.), for 20 minutes 
on September 1; and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. Micuet (at the request of Mr. 
CLARENCE J. Brown, IR.), for 20 minutes, 
on September 1, 1966; to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. O’Brien and to include extraneous 
matter. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, JR.) 
to include extraneous matter: 

Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Getrys) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HOWARD. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. Corman in two instances, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 


S. 1607. An act to amend the act of Sep- 
tember 13, 1962, authorizing the establish- 
ment of the Point Reyes National Seashore 
in thé State of California, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs.” 

S. 2535. An act to amend the act of March 
1, 1933 (47 Stat. 1418), entitled “An act to 
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permanently set aside certain lands in Utah 
as an addition to the Navajo Indian Reserva- 
tion, and for other purposes”; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 8178. An act to amend section 8 of the 
Taylor Grazing Act of June 28, 1984 (43 U.S.C. 
315g); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

S. 3198. An act to amend section 402 of 
the Federal Aviation Act of 1958; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3261. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in the 
State of Maine to the Mount Desert Island 
Regional School District; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

S. 3460. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to enter into contracts for 
scientific and technological research, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution 
of the House of the following titles, which 
were thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of the John 
V. Boland Construction Co.;: 

HR. 1822. An act for the relief of Won Loy 
Jung; 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of the 
Meapa Valley Water Co., of Logandale, Nev.; 

H.R. 2653. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Connecticut 
shall also be held at New London, Conn.; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Sidney S. 
Shapiro and Shirley Shapiro; 

H.R. 3233. An act for the relief of Emanuel 

G. Topakas; 
HR. 3999. An act to provide the same life 
tenure and retirement rights for judges 
hereafter appointed to the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Puerto Rico as the judges 
of all other U.S. district courts now have; 

H.R. 5552. An act for the relief of David B. 
Glidden; 

H.R. 6926, An act to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life insur- 
ance fund created by the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, to provide 
certain adjustments in amounts of group life 
and group accidental death and dismember- 
ment insurance under such act, and for other 


purposes; 
H. R. 7354. An act for the relief of Norman 
Morris Rains; 

H.R. 9824. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 11940. An act for the relief of Fred M. 
Osteen; 

H.R. 12315. An act for the relief of An- 
thony A. Calloway; 

H. R. 12884, An act for the relief of John R. 
Sylvia; 

H.R. 13703. An act to make technical 
amendments to titles 19 and 20 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code; and 

H. J. Res. 1284. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr, GETTYS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; accordingly 


(at 8 o’clock and 16 minutes p.m.) the- 


House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

2687. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Amys transmitting a letter from the Chief 

Department of the Army, dated 
—— 1. 1965, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on an interim hurricane survey of 
Beaufort Inlet to Bogue Inlet, N.C., author- 
ized by Public Law 71, 84th Congress, ap- 
proved June 15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 479); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with illustrations. 

2688. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
February 17, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on an interim hurricane survey 
of Bogue Inlet to Moore Inlet, N.C., author- 
ized by Public Law 71, 84th Congress, ap- 
proved June 15, 1955 (H. Doc. No. 480); to 
the Committee on Public Works and ordered 
to be printed with an illustration. 

2689. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
April 28, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on a survey of the Gulf County Canal, 
Fla., Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, requested 
by resolutions of the Committees on Public 
Works, U.S. Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, adopted June 16, 1961, and August 15, 
1961 (H. Doc. No. 481); to the Committee on 
Public Works and ordered to be printed with 
an illustration. 

2690. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 4, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports of Pearl River, 
Miss. and La., requested by resolutions of the 
Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate, 
adopted July 25, 1952, and House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 27, 1956 (H. Doc. 
No. 482); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2691. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
May 2, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion, on an interim report on Skagit River, 
Wash., requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted Janu- 
ary 4, 1960, and June 9, 1960 (H. Doc. No. 
483); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with an illustra- 
tion. 

2692. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 26, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on an interim report on the coast 
of Lake Erie-Conneaut Harbor, Ohio, in par- 
tial response to two items in the River and 
Harbor Act approved March 2, 1945, as cited 
in the report of the district engineer; it is 
also in response to a resolution of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, House of Repre- 
sentatives, adopted June 3, 1959, for a review 
report on Conneaut Harbor, Ohio (H. Doc. 
No. 484); to the Committee on Public Works 
and ordered to be printed with illustrations. 

2693. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 25, 1965, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on an interim survey of Maumee 
River Basin, Ottawa, Ohio, authorized by 
the Flood Control Act approved December 23, * 
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1944, and the River and Harbor Act approved 
March 2, 1945 (H. Doc. No. 485); to the 
Committee on Public Works and ordered to 
be printed with an illustration. 

2694. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
March 10, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a review of the reports on 
tributaries of Boise River, vicinity of Boise, 
Idaho, requested by resolutions of the Com- 
mittees on Public Works, U.S. Senate and 
House of Representatives, adopted August 12 
and 31, 1960 (H. Doc. No. 486); to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works and ordered to be 
printed with an illustration. 

2695. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of need to establish fees for furnishing 
abstracts of medical records and related serv- 
ices to private parties, Public Health Service, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2696. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, transmitting a report of examination 
of financial statements of the Government 
Printing Office, fiscal year 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 

2697. A letter from the Attorney General, 
transmitting the report on the administra- 
tion of the Foreign Agents Registration Act, 
covering the calendar year 1965, pursuant to 
the provisions of the act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. H. Res. 930. Resolution to author- 
ize the printing of additional copies of House 
Document No. 96 of the 86th Congress (Rept. 
No. 1911). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. H. Res, 966. Resolution to author- 
ize the printing of the hearings of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works entitled “Relation- 
ship of Toll Facilities to the Federal Aid 
Highway Program” (Rept. No. 1912). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. HAYS: Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. H. Res. 971. Resolution to author- 
ize the printing of part III of the hearings of 
the Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations of the Committee on Government 
Operations entitled “Drug Safety” (Rept. No. 
1913). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TUCK: Committee on the Judiciary. 
House Joint Resolution 1163. Joint resolu- 
tion to grant the consent of Congress for the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to amend the Washington 
metropolitan area transit regulation compact 
to establish an organization empowered to 
provide transit facilities in the National Cap- 
ital region and for other purposes and to en- 
act said amendment for the District of Co- 
lumbia; with amendment (Rept. No. 1914). 
Referred. to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 6958. A bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to promote 
savings under the Internal Revenue Service’s 
automatic data processing system; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1915). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. S. 3035. An act to estab- 


lish a program for the preservation of addi- 
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tional historic properties throughout the 
Nation, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1916). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. O'BRIEN: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, H.R. 13508. A bill to direct 
the Secretary of Interior to cooperate with 
the States of New York and New Jersey on 
a program to develop, preserve, and restore 
the resources of the Hudson River and its 
shores and to authorize certain necessary 
steps to be taken to protect those resources 
from adverse Federal actions until the States 
and Congress shall have had an opportunity 
to act on that program; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1917). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12437. A bill to pro- 
vide for the disposition of funds appropri- 
ated to pay a judgment in favor of the Nook- 
sack Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1918). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. STAGGERS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on S. 3005. An act to 
provide for a coordinated national safety 
program and establishment of safety stand- 
ards for motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce to reduce accidents involving motor 
vehicles and to reduce the deaths and in- 
juries occurring in such accidents (Rept. 
No. 1919). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI: Committee of confer- 
ence, Conference report on S. 3052. A bill 
to provide for a coordinated national high- 
way safety program through financial assist- 
ance to the States to accelerate highway 
traffic safety programs, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1920). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 8989. An act to 
promote health and safety in metal and 
nonmetallic mineral industries, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1921). Ordered 
to be printed. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 17419. A bill to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to re- 
define eligibility for membership therein; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCULLOCH: 

H.R. 17420. A bill to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to re- 
define eligibility for membership therein; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CORBETT: 

HR. 17421. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOLE: 
H.R. 17422. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 17423. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

H.R. 17424. A bill to promote and support 
representation of U.S. interests in voluntary 
international standards activities, to estab- 
lish a clearinghouse for commercial and 
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procurement standards, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 17425. A bill to amend sections 301 
(a) (7) and 301(b) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H.R. 17426. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to revise and improve 
the provisions thereof relating to the ad- 
justment of overpayments and underpay- 
ments of benefits thereunder; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: 

H.R. 17427. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOLL: 

H.R. 17428. A bill to provide free mailing 
privileges for members of the Armed Forces 
in certain combat zones, and reduced post- 
age rates for the air shipment of small 
parcels to members of the Armed Forces in 
those combat zones; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. BURLESON: 

H.R. 17429. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expenses; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 17430. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to study the feasibility 
and desirability of a Connecticut River Na- 
tional Recreation Area, in the States of 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont, and 
New Hampshire, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

H.R. 17431. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, COOLEY: 

H.R. 17432. A bill to amend section 407 of 
the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FARNUM: 

H.R. 17433. A bill making an appropriation 
to enable the Post Office Department to ex- 
tend city delivery service on a door delivery 
service basis to postal patrons now receiving 
curbside delivery service who qualify for door 
delivery service; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 17434. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 17435. A bill to amend: the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 17436. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: 

HR. 17437. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 3 r * 
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By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 17438. A bill to incorporate Pop War- 
ner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 17439. A bill to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture and the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget to make a separate accounting 
of funds requested for the Department of 
Agriculture for programs and activities that 
primarily stabilize farm income and those 
that primarily benefit consumers, business- 
men, and the general public, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.J. Res. 1286. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. i 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.J. Res, 1287. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue annually a proclama- 
tion designating the 7-day period beginning 
October 2 and ending October 8 of each 
year as Spring Garden Planning Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H. J. Res. 1288, Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating the 7-day period begin- 
ning October 2 and ending October 8 of each 
year as Spring Garden Planting Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. MORSE: 

H. J. Res. 1289. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue a proclamation 
designating the 30th day of September in 
1966 as Bible Translation Day; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H. J. Res. 1290. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
man and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Con. Res. 993. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service relating to elimi- 
nation of tax-deductible educational ex- 
penses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H. Con Res. 994. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to certain proposed regulations of the Food 
and Drug Administration relating to the 
labeling and content of diet foods and diet 
supplements; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DAGUE: 

H. Con. Res. 995. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
GATT; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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By Mr, ROGERS of Florida: 
H. Res. 992. Resolution to create a perma- 
nent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause I of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 17440. A bill for the relief of Suh 
Yoon Sup; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 17441. A bill for the relief of Lidia 
Maria Asencion; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 17442. A bill for the relief of Chin 
Hyong Yoo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 17443. A bill for the relief of Dr. Azak 
Serf Eryol; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary.. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 17444. A bill for the relief of Philip 
Antoun Morcos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr ADDABBO: 

H.R. 17445. A bill for the relief of Ng Chio 
Kwan, also known as Daniel Yong; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


All-Star Football Game Played in San 
Fernando Valley’s First Regional 
Stadium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I recent- 
ly attended a football game in my con- 
gressional district in suburban Los An- 
geles, which surpassed even the spectacu- 
lar California New Year’s Day Rose Bowl 
game in the fine spirit of loyalty and en- 
thusiasm shown. The occasion was the 
first annual all-star football game at 
Birmingham Stadium—the San Fernan- 
do Valley’s first regional stadium. 

The community initiative and effort 
went into the building of this stadium 
should serve as an inspiration for the en- 
tire Nation. 

The Birmingham Stadium story began 
in 1953 when the old Birmingham Para- 
plegic Hospital was acquired by the 
Board of Education for $1. The results 
of this purchase proved that Birming- 
ham High School was inspired with the 
same never-say-die spirit as the Bir- 
mingham Hospital. For it was through 
the efforts of the students, parents and 
faculty of this school that the drive to 
build a badly needed valley stadium on 
the grounds of the old hospital was be- 
gun. 

In 1961 the Birmingham High School 
Dad's Club organized to help the students 
and faculty of the school raise funds 


for lights for the old high school stadium. 
However, it was soon apparent to this 
far-sighted group that more was needed 
than new lights. A stadium large 
enough to hold Valley-wide events was 
becoming increasingly necessary as the 
population grew. The 60-mile round 
trip to East Los Angeles College for such 
functions was becoming more burden- 
some for a community equal in popula- 
tion to that of San Francisco and Oak- 
land combined. 

The Dads’ Club soon organized the Bir- 
mingham Stadium Committee and a 
drive was held to raise funds for a valley 
regional stadium. The response to this 
drive is a credit to the people of the 
San Fernando Valley. 

The Birmingham Stadium Committee 
had help and donations from civic 
groups, city and State officials, and citi- 
zens from Simi in the west part of the 
valley to Glendale and Burbank on the 
east part. Donations varied from the 
$25,000 from the Los Angeles Times fund 
to the $1 donations from a number of 
citizens. 

Today, through the cooperative ef- 
forts of all valley residents, the stadium 
is a reality and it has, in addition to a 
10,200 seating capacity, one of the finest 
lighting systems for night games, com- 
parable to the best of any large college, 
an olympic-size track, electric score- 
board, and a 16-seat press box. 

This is truly a valley project and the 
benefits will accrue to the whole com- 
munity. Not only will all high schools 
and colleges be able to use the stadium 
and share the proceeds, but valley chari- 
ties will also profit from having such a 
large area in which to hold outdoor 
events. The game I just attended was 


a charitable event held to raise money 
for an organization which serves the en- 
tire valley—the San Fernando Valley 
Association for Retarded Children. 

This was, indeed, a significant game 
I attended at Birmingham regional 
stadium, for it represented the results 
that can be achieved when people of 
varied political, cultural, and economic 
backgrounds work together for the bene- 
fit of the entire community. 


Economic Justice and the Farmworker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Speaker, the 
plight of the migrant farmworker is pos- 
sibly the worst in the Nation. While 
most laborers in this country are pro- 
tected by Federal laws and are repre- 
sented by established—and often power- 
ful—unions, the American farmworker 
is left at the mercy of his employer 
without the benefits of job security, pen- 
sion plans, sick leave, or labor laws. 

Numerous attempts to correct these 
injustices and to unionize farmworkers 
in the past have failed, mostly due to 
lack of outside support, adequate orga- 
nization, and protection by the law. The 
recent strike in Delano, Calif., however, 
is an exception to this pattern. It is the 
first successful attempt on the continen- 
tal United States to organize migrant 
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farmworkers. This attempt is different 
from most of those in the past partly 
because it was originated and is led by 
farmworkers themselves. 

The National Farm Workers Associa- 
tion, which was organized in 1962 by 
farmworkers, is the first union of its kind 
to win a contract and recognition by a 
grower—the Schenley Corp., and later 
the Christian Bros: Corp. This is a vic- 
tory we should all applaud, but it is only 
the beginning. 

The Great Society will always remain 
distant and unworkable to the Ameri- 
can farmworker until he is covered by 
our labor laws—the laws which have 
helped make this country great. 

I support the National Farm Workers 
Association as it attempts to secure dig- 
nity for its people. 


Congressman’s Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. LEO W. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach the end of the 89th Congress and 
of my service in this House I desire to 
pay a personal tribute and offer a word 
of thanks to a great chairman, the Hon- 
orable WAYNE ASPINALL, of Colorado. 

This is more than a perfunctory fare- 
well to a man with whom I happened to 
be associated for 15 years. It is heart- 
felt and based upon an opportunity to 
observe close up a distinguished gentle- 
man who might well be described as a 
“Congressman’s Congressman.” 

I came to Congress in April of 1952 
and, as a freshman in the final months 
of the 82d Congress, I had little choice 
in the matter of committee assignment. 
I was delegated or, as I thought at the 
time, relegated to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

Frankly, Mr. Speaker, it was my ardent 
wish to “escape,” as swiftly as possible 
to a committee dealing more directly 
with matters affecting my State, my 
region, and my district. 

I am still on that committee, as rank- 
ing majority member, because I listened 
to the sage advice of the gentleman from 
Colorado. He suggested that a member 
from the East could perform a service to 
the Nation if he participated in matters 
not wholly parochial, such as irrigation, 
reclamation, national parks, territories, 
mining, and Indian affairs. 

His wisdom has become apparent to me 
through the years. One personal by- 
product for me was the opportunity to 
retire with the thrilling privilege of hav- 
ing managed, on this floor, the bills 
which added two stars to the American 
flag, a privilege which could have been 
WAYNE ASPINALL’s if he had been a less 
kindly and generous man. 

The gentleman from Colorado became 
chairman of the Interior Committee 8 
year ago. There are many fine chairmen 
in this House, Mr. Speaker, but they 
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would be the first to agree that none is 
fairer or more conscientious than WAYNE 
ASPINALL. 

Year in and year out, a very heavy per- 
centage of the legislation enacted by 
Congress comes from the Interior Com- 
mittee, Its acceptance by the House is 
eloquent testimony to the care and judg- 
ment which goes into its committee han- 
dling and to the high respect his col- 
leagues have for Chairman AsPINALL. 

While much of the legislation handled 
by Interior relates to western areas, the 
gentleman from Colorado has brought 
about a revolution in the committee’s 
activities. It is now, truly, a national 
committee, which has stamped its ap- 
proval on many eastern and southern 
projects. To mention a few, consider 
Tock’s Island in Pennsylvania, the Cape 
Cod Seashore in Massachusetts the Fire 
Island Seashore Park in New York and 
the seashore park in Maryland. 

We in Congress are fortunate to have 
as the chairman of a great committee, 
a gentleman of the stature and wisdom 
of WAYNE ASPINALL, the Nation owes him 
a great debt and I am grateful for 15 
years of service under his guidance. 


Internal Revenue Service Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am introducing a bill to 
correct an injustice which the Internal 
Revenue Service intends to perpetrate on 
the educational systems and colleges of 
this country. This bill is identical to that 
introduced by Representative Kine, of 
California, Representative Barrin, of 
Montana, and others. It will, by law, 
mandate the Internal Revenue Service to 
continue and clarify a policy established 
by former Secretary of the Treasury An- 
derson, during President Eisenhower’s 
administration, which provides for 
teachers to deduct from their income tax 
obligation the expenses incurred in tak- 
ing courses leading to the improvement 
of their skills. 

At a time when we as a nation should 
be encouraging teachers to constantly 
improve their proficiency in order to keep 
up with the scientific and technological 
advances being made, it is appalling that 
a Federal agency should propose to place 
roadblocks in the teachers’ paths toward 
upgrading their efficiency. 

We have been asked to establish such 
doubtfully valid programs as the Teacher 
Corps, and to provide fellowships and 
scholarships for teachers. We have ex- 
panded the program of National Defense 
Education Act institutes for teachers— 
a program I support. But all of these 
programs affect only a tiny fraction of 
the 2 million teachers in our schools and 
colleges. By far, the great majority must 
rely on their own financial resources to 
finance their inservice training. To 
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withdraw from them, as the IRS pro- 
posed regulation would provide, the right 
to deduct their expenses for additional 
training is a serious blow not only to 
them, but to the children and youth 


whose education is.in their hands. 


The lame excuses of the officials of the 
Internal Revenue Service for their action 
are totally invalid. I urge the Congress 
to take action on this necessary legisla- 
tion before this Congress adjourns so 
that the IRS regulations, intended to be 
enforced by January 1967, may be prop- 
erly negated once and for all. 


President Lauds Couple With Five Sons 
in Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, too 
often we do not hear of the splendid 
American family, the one that makes 
such contributions and personal sacri- 
fices for the well-being of all of us, and I 
I would therefore like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry J. Hoffman, 92 Bingham Avenue, 
Rumson, N.J., who have five sons sery- 
ing in the US. Marine Corps. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman have received 
letters from the President of the United 
States and the Governor of the State of 
New Jersey expressing their apprecia- 
tion of the loyalty and patriotism of 
their sons and I am sure that the Amer- 
ican people and indeed all of the citizens 
of the free world share the appreciation 
and pride for the devoted service to their 
country exemplified by the Hoffman 
family. I am placing in the RECORD an 
article which appeared in the August 26, 
1966, edition of the Asbury Park Press, 
Asbury Park, N.J., setting forth the con- 
tents of the letters from President John- 
son and Governor Hughes to Mr. and 
Mrs. Hoffman, as follows: 


PRESIDENT LAUDS COUPLE WITH Five Sons IN 
MARINES 


Rumson.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry J. Hoffman, 
92 Bingham Ave., who have five sons on ac- 
tive duty in the Marine Corps, received yes- 
terday a letter of congratulation, praise, and 
appreciation from President Lyndon B. John- 
son, 

“It came in the morning mail,” Mrs. Hoff- 
man said, “and when I opened it I was 
thrilled. It is certainly something to be 
proud of.” 

The President’s letter reads: 

“I learned only recently that yours is the 
only family with five sons currently on ac- 
tive duty in any of the military services, 
an experience unprecedented in the United 
States military corps. 

"I am deeply impressed by this record. 

“As you may know, each day I receive 
reports which indicate the bravery of our 
servicemen and which make me realize even 
more the magnitude of our debt to them 

“This certainly applies to your fine sons, 
who individually and collectively. have dem- 
onstrated the highest degree of nber and 
dedication, 
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“But just as I am proud of them, I also 
want to commend you for imparting to them 
a deep sense of patriotism and a full under- 
standing of the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship. 

“As long as we have families such as the 
Hoffmans, I have not the slightest doubt that 
the liberty this nation has enjoyed for al- 
most 200 years will continue to be a birth- 
right for future generations of Americans. 

“I wish you would express to each of your 
sons my appreciation, as well as that of the 
entire country, for the contribution they are 
making to the cause of free men everywhere. 

“Mrs. Johnson joins me in extending best 
wishes to all the members of your coura- 
geous and devoted family.” 

The Hoffmans said they plan to frame the 
letter and hang it next to pictures of the 
boys in the sitting room of their home. 
They will send photocopies to their sons. 

The couple also received a brief message 
from Gov. Richard J. Hughes yesterday. 

The sons are: 

George, 28, who enlisted in 1957, and is 
now a lieutenant and head meteorologist at 
the Cherry Point, N.C., Marine Base. 

Henry, 25, a staff sergeant, is stationed ata 
depot in Garden City, N. Y. He enlisted in 
1958, 

Walter, 23, is a corporal attached to the 
U.S. embassy guard in Athens. He enlisted 
in 1962. 

Robert, 22, a corporal, enlisted in 1964 and 
is en route to Viet Nam with a Marine air 
group. 

Richard, 20, joined up in January, left for 
boot camp in April, and is now a private first 
class at training school in Camp Pendleton, 
Calif. 

A sixth son, Joseph, 13, is already aiming 
to follow in his older brothers’ footsteps. 
“He has his own Marine club in the back 
yard, and drills the neighbors’ kids,” Mr. 
Hoffman said, 


FOLLOWED GEORGE 


The rest of the boys followed George into 
the corps, “like a chain reaction,“ Mr. Hoff- 
man said. “If one got it, the others had to 
have it. It was always like that.” 

The couple also has two daughters, Mrs. 
Grace Baum, 6 Lammers St., Hazlet, Raritan 
Township, and Elizabeth Ann, 16, a junior 
at Rumson-Fair Haven Regional High 
School, 

The text of Gov. Hughes’ message is: 

“As governor of New Jersey, and as a citi- 
zen, I was deeply impressed upon reading 
the press accounts of your five sons in the 
Marine Corps. 

“God grant that they may all return safely 
to you one day and that other Americans 
will be returning soon to a nation whose 
effort for freedom is made stronger by their 
courage. 

“Iam very proud of your sons, and of their 
parents, and grateful for their sacrifices.” 


Exposicion Nacional de Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, Cali- 
fornians have long taken pride in a rich 
and colorful Mexican heritage. A tangi- 
ble demonstration of this pride is the 
Exposicion Nacional de Mexico now be- 
ing held in my home district. 

The groundwork for increasing aware- 
ness and understanding between Mexico 
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and the United States, and most im- 
portantly, between the many Mexican- 
American residents in the San Fernando 
Valley and the remainder of the com- 
munity, has been laid by the civic lead- 
ers who contributed to the Exposicion 
Nacional de Mexico. 

This colorful exposition is the culmi- 
nation of many months of planning and 
cooperation from residents of my dis- 
trict and Mexican-American leaders. It 
should serve as an inspiration to all com- 
munities in the Nation which have resi- 
dents of various cultures and national 
heritages. 

This exposition represents the first 
U.S. appearances of some of the finest 
artisans, dancers, and singers in Mexico. 

Some 200 of these artisans and crafts- 
men are presenting on-the-spot demon- 
strations of their talents, ranging from 
intricate silver work and jewelrymaking 
to brightly colored pottery. 

In addition to this display, the Ballet 
Aztlan Folklorico is performing. It is a 
tribute to the esteem with which resi- 
dents of Mexico hold this San Fernando 
Valley exposition that they have rent 
this great troupe of musicians and 
dancers. 

The San Fernando Valley is honored 
to be able to pay tribute to the great 
artists and cultural contributions of our 
Mexican-American friends and neigh- 
bors. 


Retirement of Charles Edward Eckert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Charles Edward Eckert, his many friends 
on the Hill refer to him as Ed, has re- 
tired after 32 years of devoted and out- 
standing service to the people of the 
United States. Most of this time has 
been spent with the General Account- 
ing Office. 

I first met Ed Eckert shortly after I 
came to the Congress. He and his as- 
sociates were of the greatest assistance 
to me in the investigations which a spe- 
cial committee, I had the honor to head, 
conducted into the operations of the edu- 
cation and loan guaranty feature of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, the 
World War II GI bill of rights. 

When it became time for the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs to devise a 
new law for the benefit of the Korean 
veterans, the experience of that special 
committee was utilized. The dedicated 
judgment of important staff people in 
agencies such as the General Accounting 
Office, Veterans’ Administration, Bureau 
of the Budget, and the Office of Educa- 
tion, were utilized over a period of 
months in drafting the legislation which 
I had the honor to sponsor, and which 
ultimately became Public Law 82-550. 

Ed Eckert played a key role in these 
sessions and the veterans of this country 
are indebted to him for his keen insight 
into the problems associated with the 
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administration of this important public 
law. It is not without significance that 
there have been very few complaints of 
maladministration or abuses by benefici- 
aries under this program. 

Ed Eckert’s contribution to other 
phases of the veterans programs such 
as insurance and hospital and medical 
care are too numerous to detail here. 
He has given devoted and outstanding 
service to the Congress and to the peo- 
ple of the United States during the time 
he was a Federal employee. Our veterans 
programs are infinitely better because of 
Ed Eckert. 

Along with his many friends here in 
the Congress I wish to take this oppor- 
tunity to extend my continuing good 
wishes, and congratulate the American 
Hospital Association in being able to 
recruit a man of Mr. Eckert’s varied 
talents and ability. 


Resource Conservation Relieves Drought 
Conditions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, modern 
soil and water conservation again has 
proved its value in my congressional dis- 
trict in southern Virginia. Of particu- 
lar consequence are the farm ponds that 
have been built with help through local 
soil and water conservation districts. 
The ponds have been a source of irriga- 
tion water to relieve drought conditions 
on tobacco lands. Throughout the 
State more than 30,000 ponds have been 
built and are serving not only as a supply 
of water for crops and stock but are used 
for recreation and for fire protection. 

Farm ponds and other conservation 
measures are being installed by more 
than 46,000 cooperators in the 32 soil 
and water conservation districts that 
blanket Virginia. 

The people of Virginia are very much 
concerned about the problems of soil 
and water—not only in this drought pe- 
riod, but for the future. The drought 
of the last few years in the East has 
made us more than ever conscious of our 
need to plan carefully to assure that our 
source of water is protected. It has 
emphasized the interdependence of land 
and water. 

Conservation districts are concerned 
not only with agriculture water, but with 
supplies for industrial, domestic, and 
recreation. In addition to help they give 
to individuals, districts sponsor small 
watershed projects. These projects pro- 
tect our vital land and water resources 
and, through resource development, help 
create economic opportunities both on 
and off the farm. 

In the congressional district I repre- 
sent, conservation districts are sponsor- 
ing—with other local agencies—five 
watershed projects that have been 
planned and are now in various stages 
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of construction. One of these is to sup- 
ply water to the town of Keysville and 
will later store water for Drakes Branch. 
Another project will supply water for the 
town of Chatham. 

I have followed the accomplishments 
of soil and water conservation districts 
for many years and have visited a num- 
ber of watershed projects. I believe in 
the democratic process under which they 
operate—they are the center of local in- 
itiative and local planning and local ac- 
tion. Their leadership is reflected in 
their accomplishments on the land. 
More important, they have a tremendous 
desire to move ahead in the resource de- 
velopment job. 

I salute them for their efforts and en- 
courage them in carrying out their for- 
ward-looking programs that have taken 
an increasingly important role in the 
development of our rural areas. I am 
glad to give them my full support. 


Malcolm A. Tarlov Is New National 
Commander of Jewish War Veterans of 
the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, my con- 
gressional district has been honored by 
the recent election of one of its people as 
national commander of the Jewish War 
Veterans of the United States. The new 
national commander is Malcolm A. Tar- 
lov of Norwalk, Conn. 

The Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States is our country’s oldest active vet- 
eran organization. Its members’ courage 
and continued care have contributed 
much to the security and freedom of our 
country. 

I can personally attest to Malcolm 
Tarlov's efforts in behalf of the Nation's 
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community. He has served 20 years of 
active membership in Jewish War Vet- 
erans. He was commander of the Nor- 
walk WV Post in 1947-48, Connecticut 
State commander in 1952-53 and New 
England regional commander in 1957-58. 

He has held many important national 
committee assignments in the Jewish 
War Veterans including chairman of for- 
eign affairs committee, national public 
affairs officer, and chairman of the in- 
surance committee. 

The new commander was an organizer 
and President of the Norwalk Jewish 
Community Council; an organizer and 
vice president of the State Jewish Com- 
munity Relations Council and for 2 years 
served as general chairman for the local 
United Jewish Fund Drive. 

He is at present, the first vice president 
of the Norwalk Jewish Center. For many 
years, he has been the chairman of the 
center’s sports committee. Through his 
work and warmth of spirit, Malcolm Tar- 
lov has won the respect of his fellow 
members. 

I can say, Mr. Speaker, that Connecti- 
cut is proud to have Malcolm A. Tarlov 
as the new national commander of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United 
States, and I am honored to be his Con- 
gressman. 


A Salute to Mr. Shriver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 30, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, lest we 
forget. During the course of our history 
many good and great leaders have dedi- 
cated a portion of their lives to the civil 
service of their country. 

Today, there emerges another leader 
of noble birth, a warm humanitarian, a 
dedicated American, and an able admin- 
istrator. He is Sargent Shriver, Direc- 
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tor of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. 

Recent critics of Sargent Shriver, Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, seem more intent on furthering 
their own political positions than in of- 
fering constructive suggestions on how 
the war on poverty programs could be 
improved. I would like to submit that 
the hunger, illiteracy, and disease im- 
mersed in our prosperous country can be 
sought out and destroyed only by dis- 
covering positive means of eliminating 
the developing causes of these enemies, 
not by criticizing the persons who are 
conducting the war. 

Mr. Shriver has devoted the last 6 
years toward making his country and 
the rest of the world a better place to 
live for those less fortunate than he. As 
the first Director of the Peace Corps, Mr. 
Shriver gave the program the stimuli in 
direction, organization, and enthusiasm 
that today make the Peace Corps one of 
our Nation’s most effective weapons in 
fighting communism by helping the de- 
veloping countries of the world learn 
new skills with which to alleviate the so- 
cial and economic ills of illiteracy, hun- 
ger, and disease. 

The training and experience that Mr. 
Shriver secured as director of the Peace 
Corps was invaluable to the establish- 
ment of the Office of Economie Oppor- 
tunity and the development of the war 
on poverty. The purposes and goals of 
these poverty programs are similar to 
those of the Peace Corps. We are for- 
tunate that Mr. Shriver has unselfishly 
offered his skills to the implementation 
of these purposes and the accomplish- 
ment of these goals. 

In September, a new Job Corps cen- 
ter will begin operation in Lincoln, Nebr., 
which is in the district Lrepresent. With 
this in mind, I will merely quote a state- 
ment from a recent editorial in the Lin- 
coln Evening Journal: 

The involvement of the Lincoln churches, 
synagogues and religious societies in the new 
Lincoln Job Corps Center is Lincoln at its 
best—a city with social conscience. 


It is satisfying to see that more people 
agree than disagree with Mr. Shriver. 
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WEDNESDAY, AuGUST 31, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Father Anthony J. O'Driscoll, O.F.M., 
department chaplain of the American 
Legion for New Jersey, offered the follow- 
ing prayer: 


In Holy Writ we read these words: 
But You, our God are good and true, 
slow to anger and. governing all with 
mercy. For enen if we sin, we are Yours, 
and know Your might, but we will sin 
not, knowing that we belong to You. 
For to know You well is complete: jus- 
tice, and to know Your might is the root 
of immortality. 

Heavenly Father in the just disposition 
of Your providence graciously grant to 
the Members of this august. body the in- 
fusion of Your justice, the power of Your 
vigor so that each Representative accord- 
ing to his own conscience and Your will 


may serve the united interests of our 
beloved land. You who reign, God for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 
ment in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: j 

H. R. 4861. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Boulder County, Colo., to W. F. Stover, 


The message also announced that the 
Vice President, pursuant to Public Law 
170, 74th Congress, ‘appointed Mr. 
McCartuy and Mr. Bass to be alternate 


delegates to the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference to be held in Teheran, 
Iran, September 27 to October 4, 1966. 


WATERSHED PROTECTION AND 
FLOOD PREVENTION ACT—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Committee on Public Works, which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations: 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC- Works, 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HoUsE o REPRESENTATIVES, 

Washington, D.G., poe 30, 1966. 
Hon. Joun W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, N 
House of Representatives. 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 2 of the Watershed Pro- 
tection and Flood Prevention Act, as 
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amended, the Committee on Public Works 
has approved the work plans transmitted 
to you. which were referred to this Com- 
mittee. The work plans involved are: 


STATE, WATERSHED, EXEC. COM. NO., AND COM- 
MITTEE APPROVAL 

Georgia: Bridge Creek-Ochlocknee River, 
2590, August 16, 1966. 

Georgia: Euharlee Creek, 2590, August 16, 
1966. 

Georgia: Pine Log Tributary, 2590, August 
16, 1966. 

Georgia: Sallacoa Creek Area, 2590, August 
16, 1966. 

Indiana: Indian Creek, 2590, August 16, 
1966. 

Indiana: Upper Big Blue River, 2590, Au- 
gust 16, 1966. 

Iowa: Three Mile Creek, 2590, August 16, 
1966. 

Kansas: Upper Black Vermillion, 2590, Au- 
gust 16, 1968. 

Louisiana: Cypress-Black Bayou, 2590, 
August 16, 1966. 

Louisiana: Upper Bayou Naspique (Re- 
vised), 2590, August 16, 1966. 

Michigan: East Branch Sturgeon River, 
2590, August 16, 1966. 

Mississippi: Houlka Creek, 2590, August 
16, 1966. 

Mississippi: Tallahaga Creek, 2590, August 
16, 1966. 

New Mexico: Crow & Broad Canyons & Pla- 
citas Arroyo, 2590, August 16, 1966. 

North Dakota: Boundary Creek, 2590, Au- 
gust 16, 1966. 

North Dakota: Middle Branch Park River, 
2590, August 16, 1966. 

Virginia: Potomac Creek, 2590, August 16, 
1966. 

Virginia: South Fork Roanoke River, 2590, 
August 16, 1966. 

Wisconsin: Otter Creek, 2590, August 16, 
1966. 

Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE H. FALLON, 
Member of Congress, 
Chairman. 


AMENDING THE ACT INCORPO- 
RATING THE AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary be discharged from 
further consideration of H.R. 17419, to 
amend the act incorporating the Ameri- 
can Legion so as to redefine eligibility 
for membership therein, and ask unani- 
mous consent for its immediate consid- 
eration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 17419 is to redefine the eligi- 
bility for membership in the American 
Legion so as to permit those men who 
served with the U.S. forces in the Viet- 
nam hostilities to become members. 

Under existing law, membership in the 
American Legion is limited by its Fed- 
eral charter—title 36, United States 
Code, seetion 45—to those persons who 
served honorably in the military or naval 
forces of the United States during the 
First World War, April 6, 1917, to No- 
vember 11, 1918; the Second World War, 
December 7, 1941, to September 2, 1945; 
and the Korean hostilities, June 25, 1950, 
to July 27, 1953. It is the desire of the 
American Legion, contained in the reso- 
lution adopted by its 1966 national con- 
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vention, that the membership category 
be enlarged to include those persons in 
the U.S. military or naval forces who 
have served or are now serving or will 
hereafter serve those forces in the Viet- 
nam hostilities. 

The American Legion believes that it 
is generally recognized that August 5, 
1964, marks the change in nature in U.S. 
military operations in Vietnam. It was 
on that date that the first retaliatory 
military action to preserve democracy in 
South Vietnam through the attack in 
the Gulf of Tonkin was undertaken. 

We must agree that the veterans of 
the Vietnam hostilities shall not be de- 
nied membership in the American Le- 
gion because of the present limitations 
contained in its Federal charter. H.R. 
17419 proposes to amend the charter by 
making eligible those persons who have 
served honorably in the Armed Forces 
of the United States on “August 5, 1964, 
to the date of cessation of hostilities as 
determined by the Government of the 
United States.” 

It is expected that when the hostilities 
reach a termination date that the or- 
ganization will seek to amend its char- 
ter to make the closing of this member- 
ship period precise. That has been the 
practice with respect to opening Legion 
membership for World War II veterans, 
as well as for veterans of the Korean 
hostilities. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to pass 
H.R. 17419. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
sure that no Member of this body, and 
no member of the great organization 
whose charter we are expanding today, 
takes any satisfaction from the neces- 
sity for this legislation. The hostilities 
in Vietnam have again called many of our 
able young men to foreign battlefields, 
with the attendant loss of life, and sor- 
row, which is ever the bitter fruit of 
armed conflict. 

Yet I believe this amendment will 
honor those who have fallen, those who 
have been wounded and maimed, and 
those who have served and returned to 
their country. It will serve now—and 
for all time—to dignify their sacrifice 
and service. 

It will do honor as well to the Ameri- 
can Legion, as its members rededicate 
themselves—in the words of the law— 
“to mutual helpfulness and service to 
their country.” It is appropriate on the 
occasion of their 48th annual convention 
to extend eligibility for membership to 
include veterans of the hostilities in 
Vietnam, and thereby make assurance 
doubly sure that the Legion will continue 
in selfless service, viable, strong, and 
dedicated. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud indeed to 
join the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary in introduc- 
ing the American Legion Federal Charter 
Amendments of 1966, which has been re- 
quested by that respected and patriotic 
organization. I eommend its swift ap- 
proval by the House and urge that equal- 
ly rapid action follow in the other body. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
certainly commend the committee for 
their speedy consideration of H.R. 17419 
and I hope that this legislation will im- 
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mediately receive the unanimous ap- 
proval of Congress. I have attended 
several sessions and business meetings 
of this great organization, assembled in 
their national convention here in the 
city of Washington at this time. The 
necessity of this legislation’s passage is 
most clear. It will permit the American 
Legion to accept the gallant members of 
our military now serving in Vietnam into 
their membership. As a member of Post 
45 at Noblesville, Ind., I am most pleased 
to join others who have spoken, in en- 
eee ae the acceptance of this legisla- 
on. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I also rise 
to support the legislation, H.R. 17419 to 
amend the charter of the American Le- 
gion to permit that great and outstand- 
ing organization to accept the veterans 
of Vietnam into its membership. I have 
been a member of the American Legion 
for many, Many years and I am indeed 
proud to be a member of Post 642 at 
Melvin, Ul. I realize the value of Legion 
membership and I am most pleased that 
eligibility will be extended to our gallant 
troops who have served and are now 
serving in Vietnam. As a former district 
commander with the Legion, I ask the 
House to approve the legislation and I 
hope that action can be completed before 
my comrades of the Legion leave this 
city where assembled in national con- 
vention. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE AMVETS CHARTER 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary be discharged from 
further consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13284) to redefine eligibility for mem- 
bership in AMVETS—Amierican Veterans 
of World War II—and ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—if I understand it, both of these 
bills provide for membership in veterans 
organizations, in the American Legion 
and, in the bill just passed, in the 
AMVETS. Is that correct? 


Mr. RODINO. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. What is the effective 
date? 


Mr. RODINO. The effective date is 
on the cessation of hostilities as de- 
termined by the U.S. Government, In 
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other words, we include those members 
who are presently in the Vietnam con- 
flict. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13284 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
6 of the Act approved July 23, 1947, Public 
Law 216, Eightieth Congress (61 Stat. 407; 
36 U.S.C. 67e), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 6. Any person who served in the 
Armed Forces of the United States of America 
or any American citizen who served in the 
armed forces of an allied nation of the 
United States on or after September 16, 1940, 
is eligible for regular membership in AM- 
VETS, provided such service when terminated 
by discharge or release from active duty be 
by honorable discharge or separation. No 
person who is a member of, or who advocates 
the principles of, any organization believing 
in, or working for, the overthrow of the 
United States Government by force, and no 
person who refuses to uphold and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
be privileged to become, or continue to be, 
a member of this organization.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

On page 1, line 9, after “1940,”, insert “and 
on or before the date of cessation of hostili- 
ties as determined by the Government of the 
United States,“. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, under ex- 
isting law, membership in AMVETS— 
American Veterans of World War Il—is 
limited to those persons who served in 
the Armed Forces of the United States or 
to any American citizen who served 
honorably in the armed forces of an 
allied nation of the United States “on or 
after September 16, 1940, and on or be- 
fore January 31, 1955.” 

AMVETS has expressed its desire that 
its Federal charter be amended to permit 
those persons in the U.S. Armed Forces 
who have served honorably during the 
cold war period to be eligible for member- 
ship. H.R. 13284, as amended, removes 
the present terminal date on eligibility 
for membership and extends eligibility to 
all qualified persons having appropriate 
military service after September 16, 1940, 
and erore the cessation of the current 


It is expected that when these hostili- 
ties reach a termination date the orga- 
nization will seek to amend its charter to 
make the closing of this membership 
period precise. 
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Reports received from the Veterans’ 
Administration and the Bureau of the 
Budget indicate no objection to the bill. 
In addition, subcommittee files contain 
letters expressing support for the bill 
from the following veterans organiza- 
tions: 

The American Legion; 

United Spanish War Veterans; 

Marine Corps League; 

Disabled American Veterans; 

Veterans of Foreign Wars; 

Veterans of World War I; 

Military Order of the Purple Heart. 

The ranking minority member of the 
committee, Mr. McCuttocn, has assured 
me of his support for this bill and I want 
to express my thanks to him publicly for 
his help. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to adopt 
H.R. 13284, as amended. 


NATIONAL CHAPLAIN OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I had 
the very great honor of seeing Father 
Anthony J. O'Driscoll stand before this 
House and offer the opening prayer. I 
think it particularly appropriate that 
we have just passed the resolution which 
will allow the American Legion to take 
in veterans of the Vietnamese conflict, 
because I hope and expect that Father 
O'Driscoll will be the next national 
chaplain of the American Legion. 

I know that I represent all of my col- 
leagues in welcoming him here today 
and wishing him well, and also wishing 
for the success of the great work of the 
American Legion. 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND 
CURRENCY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Banking and Currency may be al- 
lowed to sit today while the House is in 
session during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman reserve the right to object? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr, PATMAN. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WipnaLu], and the mi- 
nority Members agreed to the request. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I would re- 
spond to the gentleman from Texas that 
word has been communicated to me 
there was objection from the minority 
Members to the committee or the sub- 
committee meeting this afternoon, 
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Mr. PATMAN. I did not know that. 
I withdraw my request. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Speaker, 
I do object. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman ob- 
jects. 


LOW INTEREST BILL SCHEDULED 
FOR HOUSE ACTION ON WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER 7 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
14026—the low-interest bill of the 89th 
Congress—has been scheduled for floor 
action in the House next Wednesday, 
September 7. 

We are now assured that the 435 
Members of this body will have a clear- 
cut chance to vote for lower interest 
rates. We will now have the opportu- 
nity to put this Congress on record for 
lower and lower interest rates and 
against higher and higher rates. 

Few bills to come before the House 
this session have been of greater impor- 
tance to the American people. Interest 
rates are at historic highs and today the 
country faces nothing less than a mone- 
tary crisis. 

I hope that those Members who want 
to go on record for lower interest rates 
will do everything they can to keep the 
issue focused on H.R. 14026 next week. 
H.R. 17255 which will be offered as a 
substitute is the Federal Reserve bill 
which does nothing about interest rates 
and which gives the Federal Reserve 
more authority to continue to impose 
upon the American people high and ex- 
tortionate interest rates. 

The American people want definite, 
concrete action and I am convinced that 
they do want the Congress to vote di- 
rectly on this issue, and not leave the 
question of low or high interest to the 
Federal Reserve Board—the agency that 
raised interest rates 3742 percent last 
December. 

H.R. 14026 is the only low interest bill 
pending before the House. 


TEACHERS DEDUCTION FOR 
EXPENSES OF EDUCATION 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DELAGARZA. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced legislation to permit 
teachers to deduct expenses of education 
from their Federal income tax. 

I introduced this legislation as a re- 
sult. of protests I have had from a num- 
ber of my constituents in the educational 
field with reference to a proposed ruling 
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by the Internal Revenue Service to dis- 
allow the deduction of teachers’ educa- 
tional expenses. It is their thinking, in 
which I concur, that if this ruling is put 
into effect it will curb the incentive for a 
teacher to improve his or her teaching 
capabilities and will reflect detrimentally 
on the entire teaching profession, 
thereby resulting in a still further hand- 
icap in obtaining and retaining qualified 
teachers in the school system through- 
out the country. 

During this, my freshman term in the 
House of Representatives, it has been my 
privilege to support the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act. I have also 
been privileged to support other legisla- 
tion to further educational programs of 
this administration which, as we all 
know, is education minded. I did so be- 
cause I share the conviction that there 
could be no better or sounder invest- 
ment in our future. 

Following this train of thinking, it 
would seem logical that the proposed 
ruling by the Internal Revenue Service 
should not be put into effect. It would 
seem reasonable that teachers should be 
afforded the same opportunity and in- 
centive to improve their abilities and 
knowledge through further training and 
education as is afforded other business 
and professional people. To me, it would 
seem imperative, in fact, that we in the 
Congress help provide them any incen- 
tives necessary to follow this path, 
thereby guaranteeing better education 
for those boys and girls who. will take 
over as tomorrow’s citizens. I am there- 
fore pleased to sponsor legislation which 
I feel takes a step in this direction. 

Thank you. 


AUTHORIZING THE ERECTION OF A 
MEMORIAL IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA TO GEN. JOHN J. 
PERSHING 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (S. 2338) 
to authorize the erection of a memorial 
in the District of Columbia to Gen. John 
J. Pershing. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 2338 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior is authorized to 
provide for the erection of a memorial to the 
late John J. Pershing, General of the Armies 
‘ot the United States, such memorial to be 
erected— 

(1) in accordance with the plans and de- 
sign submitted by the American Battle 
Monuments Commission to the Congress 
pursuant to Public Law 461, Eighty-fourth 
Congress (70 Stat. 84); and 

(2) on that parcel of land in the north- 
west section of the District of Columbia, 
vounded on the north by Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, on the south side by E Street, on the 
west by Fifteenth Street, and on the east by 
n Street. 
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Sec. 2, The maintenance and care of the 
memorial-herein authorized to be erected 
shall, upon completion, be the responsibility 
of the Secretary of the Interior, 

Sr. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act, 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. JONES OF 
MISSOURI 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Mis- 
sourl: Strike out all language after the 
enacting clause and insert the provisions of 
H.R. 14195, as reported, as follows: 

“That the American Battle Monuments 
Commission is authorized to provide for the 
erection of a memorial to the late John J. 
Pershing, General of the Armies of the United 
States, and to the officers and men under 
his command, such memorial to be erected— 

“(1) m accordance with a design to be 
submitted by the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission and approved by the 
President's Temporary Commission on 
Pennsylvania Avenue or its successor in 
interest; and 

“(2) on that parcel of federally owned 
land in the northwest section of the District 
of Columbia, bounded on the north by 
Pennsylvania Avenue, on the south by E 
Street, on the west by Fifteenth Street, and 
on the east by Fourteenth Street. 

“Seo, 2. The maintenance and care of the 
memorial herein authorized to be erected 
shall, upon completion, be the responsibility 
of the Secretary of the Interior. 

“Src. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such amounts as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this Act.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 14195) was 
laid on the table. 


VOICES IN THE WILDERNESS OR A 
RESOUNDING CHORUS? 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, over the past 
few years the Republican warnings about 
the dangers of inflation were largely a 
few voices in the wilderness, unheeded, 
unneeded, and unwanted. Those who 
were riding the Great Society roller 
coaster, has been pretty well convinced 
that it was possible to.spend more and 
pay less, as a permanent way of life. 

Today, that economic myth has been 
shattered, and the few voices in the 
wilderness have become a raging chorus. 
A bandwagon with such unusual allies 
as former President Truman also, some 
of the leading liberals of the Democrat 
Party, whose collective votes for deficit 
spending programs, have brought on the 
current economic crisis. 

It is not enough for Republicans to 
say “I told you so.” We must of course 
continue to press for a return to respon- 
sible fiscal policy. In this effort we 
welcome the support of our Democrat 
friends, even those who helped create 
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12 myth of go now, pay later“ much 
ter. 

We also must take immediate action to 
protect the millions of older citizens 
whose fixed incomes and loss of purchas- 
ing power, deprive them of the ability to 
weather the storm. At least 100 Repub- 
licans have introduced bills, to provide 
cost-of-living increase to social security 
recipients. The need for this legislation 
is urgent. It would not require a further 
tax increase. The administration should 
give us their support, or lacking in such 
support, the Congress should move ahead 
on its own, and once more demonstrate 
that it is an independent branch of Gov- 
ernment, capable of moving swiftly to 
meet an urgent need. 


FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1966—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 3155) to authorize appropriations for 
the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the 
construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United 
States Code, and for other purposes, and 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from IIli- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 

te Clerk proceeded to read the state- 
ment. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 


[Roll No, 254] 
Ashmore Goodell Murray 
Baring Grider O’Konski 
Battin Hagan, Ga. O'Neill, Mass 
Belt Halleck Powell 
Blatnik Hanna Rees 
Burton, Utah Hansen, Wash. Reinecke 
Byrnes, Wis. Hathaway Rivers, 8.C. 
Callaway Hébert Rogers, Colo. 
Clevenger Holifield Saz lor 
Cohelan Horton Scott 
Conyers Jones, Mo, Senner 
Corman Keogh Sickles 
Craley King, N.Y. Teague, Calif. 
Cunningham Krebs ‘Thomas 
Davis, Ga. Landrum Toll 
Diggs Long, La. ‘Tupper 
Fisher McDowell Tuten 
Flood McEwen Utt 
Friedel McMillan Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Tenn. Martin, Ala. Walker, Miss. 
Gallagher Mink Weltner 
Garmatz Morris Williams 
Giaimo Morrison Willis 
Gilligan Murphy, Il. Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 357 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
eee under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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FEDERAL-AID HIGHWAY ACT OF 
1966 


The SPEAKER, The Clerk will pro- 
ceed with the reading of the statement 
on the part of the managers. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the 
statement. 


The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1903) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3155) 
to authorize appropriations for the fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969 for the construction of 
certain highways in accordance with title 23 
of the United States Code, and for other 
purposes, having met, after full and free 
conference, have agreed to recommend and 
do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be in- 
serted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“SHORT TITLE 


Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966”. 


“REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


“Sec, 2. Subsection (b) of section 108 of 
the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

„b) AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS.— 
For the purpose of expediting the construc- 
tion, reconstruction, or improvement, inclu- 
sive of necessary bridges and tunnels, of the 
Interstate System, including extensions 
thereof through urban areas, designated in 
accordance with the provisions of subsection 
(d) of section 103 of title 23, United States 
Code, there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the additional sum of $1,000,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1957, 
which sum shall be in addition to the au- 
thorization heretofore made for that year, 
the additional sum of $1,700,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, the addi- 
tional sum of $2,200,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1959, the additional 
sum of $2,500,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1960, the additional sum of 
$1,800,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1961, the additional sum of $2,200,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1962, the 
additional sum of $2,400,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1963, the additional 
sum of $2,600,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1964, the additional sum of 
$2,700,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1965, the additional sum of $2,800,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, the 
additional sum of $3,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, the additional 
sum of $3,400,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, the additional sum of 
$3,800,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969, the additional sum of $3,600,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, 
the additional sum of $3,600,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1971, and the ad- 
ditional sum of $2,685,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1972. Nothing tn this 
subsection shall be construed to authorize 
the appropriation of any sums to carry out 
section 131, 136, or 319(b) of this title, or 
any provision of law relating to highway 
safety enacted after May 1, 1966.’ 


“AUTHORIZATION OF USE OF COST ESTIMATE FOR 
APPORTIONMENT OF INTERSTATE FUNDS 

“Src. 3, The Secretary of Commerce is au- 

thorized to make the apportionment for the 
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fiscal years ending June 30, 1968, and 1969, 
of the sums authorized to be appropriated 
for such years for expenditures on the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways, using the apportionment factors 
contained in table 5 of House Document 
Numbered 42, Eighty-ninth Congress. 
“EXTENSION OF TIME FOR COMPLETION OF 
SYSTEM 


“Sec. 4. (a) The second paragraph of sec- 
tion 101(b) of title 23, United States Code, 
is amended by striking out ‘fifteen years’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘sixteen years’ and 
by striking out ‘June 30, 1971,’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1972’. 

“(b) The introductory phrase and the 
second and third sentences of section 104 
(b) (5) of title 28, United States Code, are 
amended by striking ‘1971' where it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1972’, and such 
section 104(b)(5) is further amended by 
striking ‘fiscal year ending June 30, 1971.’, 
at the end of the penultimate sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1971, and June 30, 1972.’ 


“REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


“Sec, 5. (a) Section 109(b) of title 23 of 
the United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing after the second sentence the following: 
‘Such standards shall in all cases provide 
for at least four lanes of traffic.’ 

“(b) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to modify project agreements en- 
tered into prior to the date of enactment of 
this Act pursuant to section 106 of title 23 
of the United States Code for the purpose of 
effectuating the amendment made by this 
section with respect to as much of the Na- 
tional System of Interstate and Defense 
Highways as may be possible. 

“AUTHORIZATIONS 


“Sec. 6. For the p of carrying out 
the provisions of title 23 of the United States 
Code, the following sums are hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated: 

“(1) For the Federal-aid primary system 
and the Federal-aid secondary system and 
for their extension within urban areas, out 
of the highway trust fund, $1,000,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$1,000,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1969. Nothing in this ph shall 
be construed to authorize the appropriation 
of any sums to carry out section 131, 136, or 
319 (b) of this title, or any provision of law 
relating to highway safety enacted after 
May 1, 1966. The sums authorized in this 
paragraph for each fiscal year shall be avail- 
able for expenditure as follows: 

“(A) 45 per centum for projects on the 
Federal- aid primary highway system; 

“(B) 30 per centum for projects on the 
Federal-aid secondary highway system; and 

“(C) 25 per centum for projects on exten- 
sions of the Federal-aid primary and Federal- 
aid secondary highway systems in urban 
areas. 

“(2) For forest highways, $33,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$33,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1969. 

“(3) For public lands highways, $14,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, 
and $16,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969. 

“(4) For forest development roads and 
trails, $170,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, and $170,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. 

“(5) For public lands development roads 
and trails, $3,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1968, and $5,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969. 

“(6) For park roads and trails, $25,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, and 
$30,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1969. 
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(7) For parkways, $9,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, and $11,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

“(8) For Indian reservation roads and 
bridges, $19,000,000 for the fiscal year end- 
ing, June 30, 1968, and $23,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1969. 

“ALASKAN ASSISTANCE 

“Sec. 7. (a) Section 118 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 

„d) Funds made available to the State 
of Alaska under this title may be expended 
for construction of access and development 
roads on a Federal-aid system that will serve 
resource development, recreational, residen- 
tial, commercial, industrial, or other like 
purposes.’ 

“(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated for construction and maintenance 
of highways in the State of Alaska, out of the 
general fund, and in addition to funds other- 
wise made available to the State of Alaska 
under title 23, United States Code, $14,000,- 
000 for each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1968, June 30, 1969, June 30, 1970, June 
30, 1971, and June 30, 1972. 


“HIGHWAY BEAUTIFICATION 


“Sec. 8, (a) The last sentence of subsection 
(m) of section 131, and the last sentence of 
subsection (m) of section 136, of title 23, 
United States Code, are each amended to read 
as follows: “The provisions of chapter 1 of 
this title relating to the obligation, period of 
availability, and expenditure of Federal-aid 
primary highway funds shall apply to the 
funds authorized to be appropriated to carry 
out this section after June 30, 1967.’ 

“(b) The last sentence of subsection (b) of 
section 319 of title 23, United States Code, is 
hereby amended to read as follows: ‘The pro- 
visions of chapter 1 of this title relating to 
the obligation, period of availability, and ex- 
penditure of Federal-aid primary highway 
funds shall apply to the funds authorized to 
be appropriated to carry out this subsection 
after June 30, 1967." 

“(c) (1) Chapter 1 of title 23, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 


“*§ 137. Limitation on authorization of ap- 
propriations for certain purposes 

(a) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, neither sections 131, 136, and 319(b) 
of this title, nor any provision of law re- 
lating to highway safety enacted after May 
1, 1966, shall be construed to be authority for 
any appropriations for any fiscal year for 
which appropriations are not specifically au- 
thorized by fiscal year in such sections or 
provisions. 

“*(b) Any appropriation to carry out sec- 
tion 131, 136, or 819(b) of this title or any 
provision of law relating to highway safety 
enacted after May 1, 1966, must be author- 
ized by a provision of law specifically setting 
forth the total amount authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year to carry out 
such section or other provision of law. 

s) The highway trust fund established 
by section 209 of the Highway Revenue Act 
of 1956 shall not be available for any appro- 
priation to carry out sections 131, 136, and 
319(b) of this title, and any provision of law 
relating to highway safety enacted after May 
1, 1966, in an aggregate amount which ex- 
ceeds the amount of tax that would be im- 
posed under section 4061(a) (2) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1954 if such section im- 
posed a tax at the rate of 1 per centum plus 
such additional amounts as are appropriated 
from the general fund to the highway trust 
fund for such purposes, but the total of all 
appropriations made from such fund to carry 
out these sections and provisions of law shall 
never exceed the total of all appropriations 
made to such fund based on the imposition 
of such tax plus such additional amounts as 
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are appropriated from the general fund to 
the highway trust fund for such purposes.’ 
“(2) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following: 
“137. Limitation on authorization of appro- 
priations for certain purposes.’ 


“EMERGENCY RELIEF 


“Sec. 9. (a) The last proviso of subsection 
(t) of section 120 of title 23 of the United 
States Code is amended by inserting after 
‘park roads, and trails,’ the following: ‘park- 
ways, public lands highways, public lands 
development roads and trails,’. 

“(b) Subsection (c) of section 125 of title 
23 of the United States Code is amended by 
inserting after ‘park roads and trails,’ the 
following: ‘parkways, public lands highways, 
public lands development roads and trails,’. 

“(c) The second sentence of subsection 
(a) of section 126 of title 23 of the United 
States Code is amended to read as follows: 
‘Subject to the following limitations, there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary to establish the 
fund authorized by this section and to re- 
plenish it on an annual basis: (1) not more 
than $50,000,000 is authorized to be expended 
in any one fiscal year to carry out this sec- 
tion except that if in any fiscal year the total 
of all expenditures under this section is less 
than $50,000,000, the unexpired balance of 
such amount shall remain available for ex- 
penditure during the next two succeeding 
fiscal years in addition to amounts other- 
wise available to carry out this section in 
such years, and (2) 60 per centum of the ex- 
penditures under this section for any fiscal 
year are authorized to be appropriated from 
the Highway Trust Fund and the remaining 
40 per centum of such expenditures are 
authorized to be appropriated only from any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated.’ 

„(d) The amendments made by this sec- 
tion shall take effect July 1, 1966. 


“STUDY OF ADVANCE ACQUISITION OF RIGHTS-OF- 
WAY 


“Sec. 10. The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of the ad- 
vance acquisition of rights-of-way for future 
construction of highways on the Federal-aid 
highway systems, with particular reference 
to the provision of adequate time for the 
removal and disposal of improvements lo- 
cated on rights-of-way and the relocation of 
affected individuals, businesses, institutions, 
and organizations, the tax status of such 
property after acquisition and before its use 
for highway purposes, and the methods for 
financing advance right-of-way acquisition 
by both the State governments and the Fed- 
eral Government, including the possible cre- 
ation of revolving funds for such purpose. 
The Secretary shall submit a report of the 
results of such study to Congress not later 
than July 1, 1967, together with his recom- 
mendations. 

“STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 

“Sec. 11. Subsection (a) of section 302 of 
title 23 of the United States Code is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
‘In meeting the provisions of this subsec- 
tion, a State may engage, to the extent 
necessary or desirable, the services of private 
engineering firms.’ 

“RELOCATION ASSISTANCE STUDY 

“Sec. 12. (a) The Secretary of Commerce 
is authorized and directed to make, in co- 
operation with the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development, 
the State highway departments, and other 
affected Federal and State agencies, a full 
and complete study and investigation for 
the ‘purpose of determining what action can 
and should be taken to provide additional 
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assistance for the relocation and reestablish- 
ment of persons, business concerns, and non- 
profit. organizations to be displaced by con- 
struction of projects on any of the Federal- 
aid highway systems, and to submit a report 
of the findings of such study and investiga- 
tion, together with recommendations, to the 
Congress not later than July 1, 1967. The 
study and investigation shall include, but 
shall not be limited to— 

“(1) the need for additional payments or 
other financial assistance to such displaced 
persons, business concerns, and nonprofit or- 
ganizations, and the extent to which the 
making of such payments and the providing 
of other financial assistance should be man- 
datory; 

“(2) the feasibility of constructing, within 
the right-of-way of a highway or upon real 
property adjacent thereto acquired for such 
purposes, publicly or privately owned, build- 
ings, improvements, or other facilities to aid 
in the relocation of such displaced persons, 
business concerns, and nonprofit organiza- 
tions; 

“(3) the extent to which the costs of ac- 
quiring such real property and constructing 
such buildings, improvements and other fa- 
cilities should be paid from the highway trust 
fund; and 

“(4) sources of funds to pay the portion 
of the costs of acquiring such real property 
and constructing such buildings, improve- 
ments and other facilities, which is not 
properly chargeable to the highway trust 
fund. 


“HIGHWAY STUDY—GUAM, AMERICAN SAMOA, 
AND THE VIRGIN ISLANDS 

“Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary of Commerce, 
in cooperation with the government of Guam, 
the government of American Samoa, and the 
government of the Virgin Islands is hereby 
authorized to make studies of the need for, 
and estimates and planning surveys relative 
to, highway construction programs for Guam, 
American Samoa, and the Virgin Islands. 

“(b) On or before July 1, 1967, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall submit a report to 
the Congress which shall include— 

“(1) an analysis of the adequacy of present 
highway programs to provide satisfactory 
highways in both the rural and urban areas 
in Guam, American Samoa, and the Virgin 
Islands; 

“(2) specific recommendations as to a pro- 
gram for the construction of highways 
throughout Guam, American Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands; and 

“(3) a feasible program for implementing 
such specific recommendations, including cost 
estimates, recommendations as to the shar- 
ing of cost responsibilities, and other per- 
tinent matters. 

“(c) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to be avail- 
able until expended, the sum of $200,000 for 
the purpose of making the studies, surveys, 
and report authorized by subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section. 

“SOIL EROSION CONTROL 

“Sec. 14. Section 109 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended by adding a new 
subsection as follows: 

„g) The Secretary shall consult with the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
guidelines for minimizing possible soil ero- 
sion from highway construction, and report 
to Congress such guidelines not later than 
July 1, 1967.’ 

“PRESERVATION OF PARKLANDS 


“Sec. 15. (a) Chapter 1 of title 23 of the 
United States Code is amended by inserting 
at the end thereof a new section as follows: 
“$ 138. Preservation of parklands 

It is hereby declared to be the national 
policy that in carrying out the provisions of 
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this title, the Secretary shall use maximum 
effort to preserve Federal, State, and local 
government parklands and historic sites and 
the beauty and historic value of such lands 
and sites. The Secretary shall cooperate 
with the States in developing highway plans 
and programs which carry out such policy. 
After July 1, 1968, the Secretary shall not 
approve under section 105 of this title any 
program for a project which requires the use 
for such project of any land from a Federal, 
State, or local government park or historic 
site unless such program includes all possi- 
ble planning, including consideration of al- 
ternatives to the use of such land, to mini- 
mize any harm to such park or site resulting 
from such use.’ 

“(b) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 23, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“138. Preservation of parklands; ” 
And the House agree to the same, 
GEORGE H, FALLON, 
JOHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, 
JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
ROBERT E, JONES, 
FRANK M, CLARK, 
WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
JAMES C. CLEVELAND, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
EDMUND S. MUSKIE, 
FRANK E. Moss, 
JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
HAM L. Fone, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3155) to authorize ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years 1968 and 
1969 for the construction of certain high- 
ways in accordance with title 23 of the 
United States Code, and for other purposes, 
submit the following statement in explana- 
tion of the effect of the action agreed upon 
by the conferees and recommended in the 
accompanying conference report: 

REVISION OF AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR INTERSTATE SYSTEM 

Section 2 of the Senate bill authorizes 
$3,300,000,000 for fiscal year 1968 and $3,600,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1969 as additional 
sums for constructing the Interstate System 
and eliminates all authorization for fiscal 
years after 1969. 

Section 2 of the House amendment au- 
thorizes $3,500,000,000 for fiscal year 1968, 
$4,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1969, $4,500,- 
000,000 per year for fiscal years 1970 and 
1971 and $4,306,000,000 for fiscal year 1972. 
It further states that these authorizations 
are not to be construed to authorize appro- 
priations to carry out sections 131 (billboard 
removal), 136 (junkyard screening or re- 
moval), and 319(b) (scenic enhancement) 
of title 23 or any provision of law relating 
to safety enacted after May 1, 1968. 

Section 2 of the proposed conference sub- 
stitute differs from the House amendment 
only in that it authorizes $3,400,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1968, $3,800,000,000 for fiscal year 
1969, $3,600,000,000 per year for the fiscal 
years 1970 and 1971, and $2,685,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1972. 

FOUR-LANING THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM 


Both the Senate bill (section 4) and the 
House amendment (section 5) amended sec- 
tion 109(b) of title 23, United States Code, 
to require the standards for the Interstate 
System to provide for at least four traffic 
lanes. The Senate bill, however, authorized 
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the modification of existing project agree- 
ments to carry this requirement out to the 
fullest extent possible. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate bill, 

AUTHORIZATIONS 
Public lands highways 

Paragraph (3) of section 5 of the Senate 
bill authorizes $20,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and 
$25,000,000 for fiscal 1969 for public lands 
highways on the Federal-aid system. 

Paragraph (3) of section 6 of the House 
amendment authorizes $7,000,000 per year 
for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for public lands 
highways. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes $14,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and 
$16,000,000 for fiscal 1969 for public lands 
highways. 

Public lands development roads and trails 

Paragraph (5) of section 5 of the Senate 
bill authorizes $4,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and 
$6,000,000 for fiscal 1969 for public develop- 
ment roads and trails. 

Paragraph (5) of section 6 of the House 
amendment authorizes $2,000,000 for fiscal 
1968 and $3,000,000 for fiscal 1969 for these 
roads and trails. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes $3,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and $5,000,- 
000 for fiscal 1969 for these roads and 
trails, 

Indian reservation roads and bridges 

Paragraph (8) of section 5 of the Senate 
bill authorizes $20,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and 
$23,000,000 for fiscal 1969 for Indian reserva- 
tion roads and bridges. 

Paragraph (8) of section 6 of the House 
amendment authorizes $18,000,000 for fiscal 
1968 and $23,000,000 for fiscal 1969 for these 
roads and bridges, 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes $19,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and $23,- 
000,000 for fiscal 1969 for these roads and 
bridges. 

ALASKAN ASSISTANCE 

Section 6 of the Senate bill authorizes 
Alaska to use without limitation Federal- 
aid highway funds for maintenance of Fed- 
eral-aid highways, and for construction of 
access and development roads to encourage 
economic and other development. It author- 
ized an additional $10,000,000 per year from 
the trust fund to Alaska for construction 
and maintenance of highways for the fiscal 
years 1968 through 1972, inclusive, 

The House amendment has no comparable 
provision. 

The proposed conference substitute au- 
thorizes Alaska to use Federal-aid highway 
funds for construction of access and de- 
velopment roads on a Federal-aid system to 
encourage economic and other development. 
It further authorizes from the general fund 
an additional $14,000,000 per year to Alaska 
for highway construction and maintenance 
for the fiscal years 1968 through 1972, in- 
clusive. It does not authorize the use of 
Federal-aid highway funds from the highway 
trust fund for maintenance. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR 
BEAUTIFICATION 

Subsection (a) of section 8 of the House 
amendment authorizes $80,000,000 per year 
for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for billboard 
control. 

Subsection (b) of this section authorizes 
$28,000,000 per year for fiscal 1968 and 1969 
for junkyard control. 

Subsection (c) of this section authorizes 
$135,000,000 for fiscal 1968 and $150,000,000 
for fiscal 1969 for landscaping and scenic 
enhancement, 


The Senate bill did not contain any such 
authorization. 

The proposed conference substitute does 
not contain any such authorization. 


STUDY OF ADVANCE ACQUISITION OF 
RIGHTS-OF-WAY 
Section 8 of the Senate bill and section 10 
of the House amendment both authorized 
identical studies of advance acquisition of 
rights-of-way. The only difference between 
the two provisions is the Senate bill requires 
the report prior to January 10, 1968, and the 
House amendment prior to January 10, 1967. 
The proposed conference substitute re- 
quires the report not later than July 1, 1967, 


STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS 


Section 9 of the Senate bill amends sec- 
tion 302(a) of title 23, United States Code, to 
provide that in meeting the provisions of 
that subsection a State may engage, to the 
extent it deems necessary or desirable, the 
services of private engineering firms. 

Section 11 of the House amendment also 
amended that section of title 23 to provide 
that in meeting the provisions of that sub- 
section a State may, to the extent it deems 
necessary or desirable, engage the services 
of private engineering firms, subject to re- 
quirements prescribed by the Secretary. 

The proposed conference substitute 
amends this section of title 23 to provide that 
in meeting the provisions of that subsection 
a State may engage, to the extent necessary 
or desirable, the services of private engineer- 
ing firms, 

This amendment does not derogate from 
the authority of the Secretary under section 
302 (a) of title 23 to determine the adequacy 
of the powers, and the suitability of the 
equipment and organization of a State high- 
way department to discharge its duties under 
that title. It was the judgment of the con- 
ference that if the House language had been 
adopted it would in effect have put the stamp 
of Congressional approval upon the present 
regulations of the Bureau of Public Roads 
with respect to the employment of consult- 
ing engineers by the States, By adopting the 
substitute language, the Congress makes it 
clear that while the Congress believes the 
present regulations may be too restrictive, it 
does not intend to suggest that the Bureau 
of Public Roads should not exercise its au- 
thority through reasonable regulations re- 
garding the employment of consulting engi- 
neers, 

RELOCATION ASSISTANCE STUDY 


Both the Senate bill and the House amend- 
ment authorize identical studies of reloca- 
tion and reestablishment assistance for per- 
sons, concerns and organizations displaced 
by highway construction. The only differ- 
ence being the Senate bill requires the re- 
port not later than July 1, 1967, while the 
House amendment requires it no later than 
January 10, 1967. 

The proposed conference substitute re- 
quires the report no later than July 1, 1967. 
HIGHWAY STUDY 

Section 11 of the Senate bill requires the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a study of 
the highway needs of Guam, American 
Samoa, and the Virgin Islands at a cost of 
$200,000 and report the results to Congress 
on or before January 10, 1968. 

Section 13 of the House amendment re- 
quires the Secretary of Commerce to make a 
study of the highway needs of Guam and the 
Virgin Islands at a cost of $150,000 and re- 
port to Congress on or before January 10, 
1967. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the Senate bill except the report is to 
be made to Congress on or before July 1, 
1967. 


Pee ree „ ee Peer ang 
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SOIL EROSION CONTROL 


Section 12 of the Senate bill amends sec- 
tion 109 of title 28, United States Code, to add 
a new subsection (g) requiring the Secretary 
of Commerce to consult with the Adminis- 
trator of the Soil Conservation Service be- 
fore approving any highway project plan, to 
assure adequate measures to minimize soil 
erosion. 

The House amendment did not contain 
such a provision, 

The proposed conference substitute amends 
section 109 of title 23, United States Code, 
to add & new subsection (g), requiring the 
Secretary of Commerce to consult with the 
Secretary of Agriculture with respect to 
guidelines for minimizing soil erosion for 
highway construction and to report these 
1 a to Congress not later than July 1, 

PRESERVATION OF PARKLANDS 

Section 13 of the Senate bill adds a new 
section to title 23 of the United States Code, 
declaring a national policy to preserve Fed- 
eral, State and local government parklands 
and historic sites and their beauty and his- 
toric value, requiring cooperation with States 
in carrying out this policy and prohibiting 
the approval after July 1, 1968, of any pro- 
gram for a highway project using such park 
or historic site lands unless there is no feas- 
ible alternative to the use of such land and 
the program includes all possible planning 
to minimize harm to such park or site re- 
sulting from the highway use. 

The House amendment did not contain 
such a provision. 

The proposed conference substitute is the 
Same as the Senate bill except that the re- 
quirement that there be no feasible alterna- 
tive to the use of the land for highway pur- 
poses has been deleted and there has been 
added the requirement that the p 
must include consideration of alternatives to 
the use of this land for highway purposes. 

GEORGE H. FALLON, 
JOHN C. KLuczxxskt, 
JOHN A, BLATNIK, 
ROBERT E. JONES, 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Illinois is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1966 authorizes increased 
amounts for the Interstate System for 
the years 1968 and 1969, and defers deci- 
sion on the amounts that will be required 
for 1970, 1971, and 1972, until we have 
received the next official cost estimate 
required by law in 1968, 

Minor but essential increases were 
made in some of the public lands high- 
ways authorizations, and provision is in- 
cluded, from the general fund, authoriz- 
ing assistance to Alaska in meeting its 
peculiar and extremely burdensome 
highway construction requirements. 

The funds authorized in the House bill 
for beautification have been eliminated,- 
and they will be reconsidered when the 
cost estimate on the beautification pros 
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years 1968 


I include in the RECORD 


Speaker, 


HarsHA was a source of determined as- 
Mr. 


The highway sistance and strength to the conferees, 


BILL and 1969 


faced as 


not accept and the lack of authorization imate apportionment of Federal- aid 


ance we received from the gentleman for the life of the Interstate System in highway funds for the fiscal 
the bill passed by the other body 
Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds for the fiscal year 1968 pursuant to S. 


shire [Mr. CLEVELAND]. 
On behalf of the conferees and our program has always been a bipartisan as he always is in committee. 


committee, I would like to express both program, but in this instance. 
my high regard and my appreciation for we were with official figures we could at this point tables showing the approx- 


gram which is required to be submitted and also the gentleman from New Hamp- 


the very capable and unwavering assist- 


this coming January, has been received. 
from Ohio, Representative BILL HARSHA, 


3156 


Un thousands of dollars] 
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Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds for the fiscal year 1969 pursuant to S. 8155 
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Approximate apportionment of Federal-aid highway funds for the fiscal year 1969 pursuant to S. $3155—Continued 


Un thousands of dollars} 


5, 371 2, 308 
13, 609 8, 536 
11, 727 8, 249 
7,218 6, 023 
12, 424 8, 495 
8, 146 5, 654 
7.915 5, 648 
5, O14 3, 334 
2, 225 1, 484 
3 igs 
19, 908 8, 583 
10, 693 9, 517 
5,898 4, 308 
14, 891 9.258 
9, 305 6, 466 
6, 942 4,850 
16, 078 10, 299 
2. 225 1, 484 
5, 737 5, 004 
6, 365 4, 600 
9, 219 7, 218 
27, 966 17, 697 
4, 686 3, 036 
2, 225 1, 484 
8, 519 6, 644 
7, 009 4, 739 
4.548 4.051 
10, 492 7, 382 
5, 159 3, 509 
2, 225 1, 484 
2, 225 2, 473 


ESOS | ating 
Urban Total 
000,000) 

662 16, 341 920 270 
1128 285 112 148 128853 
4.115 24.001 87, 416 111, 507 
1. 474 14.715 41, 453 56, 168 
5, 578 26, 497 91, 309 117, 896 
574 14, 874 38, 484 52, 858 
1,447 15, 010 21, 384 36, 304 
379 8, 727 23, 677 32, 404 
664 4, 373 18, 190 22, 503 
10, 786 18, 896 99, 329 118, 225 
1,213 12, 643 45, 174 57,817 
28, 911 57, 402 102, 082 249, 484 
3, 293 23, 503 34, 463 57, 965 
441 10, 647 17, 476 28, 123 
14, 185 38, 334 282, 708 271, 042 
2, 769 18, 540 30, 574 58, 114 
2, 097 13, 889 66, 182 80, 071 
15, 976 42, 353 182, 047 224. 400 
1, 509 5, 218 20, 971 26, 189 
1,798 12, 539 24, 240 36, 779 
456 11.421 34, 049 45, 470 

3, 576 20, 013 81, 966 101, 979 
13, 950 59, 613 189, 225 248, 838 
1, 309 9, 031 57, 463 66, 494 
269 3, 978 26, 909 30, 887 

4, 352 19, 515 116, 692 136, 207 
3,755 15, 503 91, 362 106, 865 
1, 321 9, 920 86, 476 96, 396 
4, 857 22, 731 31, 456 54, 187 
296 8, 964 37, 003 46, 057 

1, 576 5, 285 50, 285 55, 570 
1,929 9 6, 627 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I will yield 
5 minutes to one of the great men on the 
minority side, the ranking minority 
member, a very good friend of mine, 
who I will say to you knows as much 
about highways as anyone in the country. 
Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer], a good 
man. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Illinois for the time 
he is yielding me, and obviously I thank 
him for the kind remarks, and I recipro- 
cate. There is no finer and more coop- 
erative man in the Congress than the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kiuczyn- 
SKI]. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that this confer- 
ence report should be supported by the 
House. The House conferees were able 
to get most of the concessions they re- 
quested which were consistent with the 
House position. I was delighted to see 
that the conference supported the posi- 
tion taken in the motion to recommit 
the bill, offered by the minority leader, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GER- 
ALD R. Forp], by striking the additional 
authorizations of $493 million for high- 
way beautification. I think that was a 
wise action inasmuch as the Congress 
and its committees do not have reason- 
able estimates of costs for future beauti- 
fication, be it in the nature of billboard 
or junkyard control, landscaping and 
scenic enhancement, or any other phase 
of the program. A review of billboard 
standards being proposed along with pro- 
graming on junkyards, and eminent do- 
main and beauty land acquisition is es- 
sential and needs review next year. 
Therefore, it was wise to put the matter 
off for consideration at a later date. As 


striking out additional beautification au- 
thorizations at this time from the bill 
in the conference report. It is also im- 
portant to note the language written into 
the House bill which prevents the use of 
highway trust funds for beautification 
purposes. Therefore, future beautifica- 
tion moneys will come from the general 
funds of the Treasury rather than from 
highway construction trust fund money, 
unless the Committee on Ways and 
Means sees fit to transfer the proposed 
1-percent automobile excise tax to the 
trust fund for beautification purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I think that the House 
has accomplished its basic and worth- 
while and important objective of pre- 
venting the highway trust fund moneys, 
which are needed for construction, from 
being used for beautification purposes. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say to the 
House that there were reductions in the 
authorizations for interstate highway 
construction for the future in the amount 
of $100 million below the House figures 
for fiscal year 1968, $200 million for fiscal 
year 1969, $900 million for each of the 
fiscal years 1970 and 1971, and $1,621 
million for fiscal year 1972. This is a 
total reduction in the authorization of 
$3,721 million. 

Mr. Speaker, I do want to point out 
briefly—and the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. HARSHA] is going to discuss it in 
greater detail—that we should not kid 
ourselves into thinking that these re- 


ductions are going to have any effect 


other than extending time for complet- 
ing the Interstate System. 

This action cannot be interpreted other 
than extending the period of time of con- 


struction, because that is going to be the 
effect of it. 

Mr. Speaker, the reduction of the 
House-passed figures for 1968 and 1969 is 
going to result in a stretchout of the 
interstate program unless more money is 
provided in the future to catch up. This 
represents a 10-percent stretchout over 
this period that will result in reduced 
construction in 1968 and 1969. 

Mr. Speaker, I do know that it was 
the hope of the House—and we were 
adamant in that effort—that there 
should be full authorization made, thus 
encouraging the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee to consider the need for more 
money in the trust fund to meet these 
authorizations. But, we had to yield to 
the other body and split the difference 
in the figure. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that in the 
near future the Committee on Ways and 
Means will consider means of financing 
adequately the highway program and 
mentog its contemplated completion of 

Mr. Speaker, there was one aspect of 
the conference report on which I would 
like to comment briefly. That is not only 
the striking out of the $493 million for 
the beautification program, but that the 
conferees, reluctantly accepted, insofar 
as this conferee is concerned, the funds 
over a 5-year period for assistance to 
the State of Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Florida has expired. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CRAMER.. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the House 
a section of the conference-reported bill 
which is of great concern to me. I refer 
to section 7 which authorizes $14 million 
out of the general funds of the Treasury 
for each of the fiscal years 1968 through 
1972 for highway construction and 
maintenance exclusively in the State of 
Alaska. 

As I am sure most Members recall, the 
House-passed bill contained no provi- 
sion whatsoever for special assistance 
for Alaska’s highway program. How- 
ever, in order to effectuate an agreement 
between the House and Senate Conferees 
on S. 3155, so that this important legis- 
lation might be signed into law as soon 
as possible, the House conferees reluc- 
tantly accepted a compromise Alaskan 
assistance section. 

Under the provisions of the confer- 
ence-reported bill, Alaska will de the 
recipient of an additional $70 million of 
Federal funds over 5 years. In my opin- 
ion, the authorizing of this additional $70 
million to that State for highway con- 
struction and maintenance is just an- 
other one of many special devices which 
the State has contrived since its admis- 
sion to the Union to obtain additional 
Federal funds. Ever since its admission 
to the Union, Alaska has been receiving 
some form of special assistance. Now we 
are about to give it some more. The au- 
thorization of an additional $70 million 
for the State in this bill exclusively for 
highway construction and maintenance 
is over 2½ times the total amount of 
funds granted to Alaska as transitional 
grants for 5 years, under the provisions 
of the Alaskan Omnibus Act of 1959, to 
ease Alaska’s transition to statehood. 
This is astonishing when one considers 
that the transitional grants were a gen- 
eral supplement to the financial re- 
sources of the State and available for all 
State functions. We are now giving 
Alaska 2% times as much money for 
highways, alone, which is in addition to 
Alaska’s apportionment of funds under 
the Federal-aid highway program. Since 
1959, $219 million has been authorized 
to be appropriated for special assistance 
to Alaska, over and above the numerous 
regular Federal-aid programs. 

This $70 million authorization for 
Alaska is not supported by the admin- 
istration. In fact, the Secretary of 
Commerce, in a report submitted to Con- 
gress on May 10, 1966, reporting on an 
Alaska highway study that was directed 
to be made by the Congress, recom- 
mended against providing any funds for 
Alaska for highway construction and 
maintenance over and above their regu- 
lar Federal-aid highway apportion- 
ments. 

The House Committee on Public 
Works held no hearings on this matter, 
and no witnesses testified relative to the 
need for any special assistance to Alaska, 
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Based upon the report of the Secretary 
of Commerce, there appears to be no 
justification for this authorization. 

Acceptance of this provision by the 
House conferees was necessary in order 
to reach an agreement on the bill. Iam 
opposed to this $70 million authoriza- 
tion, but, because other provisions of the 
bill are so urgently needed, I have signed 
the conference report and support the 
report, except for the Alaska special 
treatment money. 

Adoption of the conference report, 
however, should not bind the House to 
appropriate any part of the $70 million 
for Alaska. Since the Committee on 
Public Works has not had an opportu- 
nity to examine this matter, no funds 
should be appropriated unless fully 
justified before the Committee on Ap- 
propriations as to both need and Federal 
responsibility. I hope that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations will scrutinize this 
matter carefully before appropriating 
any funds. 

The House conferees were successful 
in eliminating other unwarranted special 
provisions for Alaska, contained in the 
Senate-passed bill, to authorize the use 
of Federal-aid highway funds for con- 
struction of roads not on a Federal-aid 
highway system and for maintenance of 
roads on the system. The House con- 
ferees, in this regard, preserved a policy 
established by Congress from the be- 
ginning of the Federal-aid highway 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in today’s 
debate on the adoption of this conference 
report, I want to take this opportunity 
to bring to the attention of the Members 
of the House and particularly the mem- 
bers of the Committee on Appropriations 
some figures relating to the extent of 
special assistance which Alaska has re- 
ceived since 1959. 

It should also be called to the attention 
of the House that the State receives $40 
million annually as its regular allocation 
of funds for the Federal-aid highway 
program. 

The Alaska Omnibus Act of June 25, 
1959, Public Law 86-70, provided for the 
transition of the authorities of various 
Federal programs for Alaska from a ter- 
ritorial status to a State. The State be- 
came eligible for Federal grants-in-aid 
for programs under which it had not been 
included in its territorial status. The 
then new State benefited substantially 
from the provisions of that act. 

That act transferred to the State some 
17 airports under the prior jurisdiction 
and authority of the Federal Aviation 
Agency without any compensation to the 
Federal Government by the State. The 
two international airports, Fairbanks and 
Anchorage, were earning a net profit of 
$200,000 annually at that time. 

The State also received the following 
transitional grants: for fiscal year 1960, 
$10,500,000; for fiscal year 1961, $6 mil- 
lion; for fiscal year 1962, $6 million; for 


„fiscal year 1963, $3 million; and for fiscal 
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year 1964, $3 million for a total of $28,- 
500,000. 

The amendments of December 23, 
1963, to the Alaska Public Works Act 
granted authority to the Secretary of the 
Interior to collect, compromise, or re- 
lease certain claims held by the Secre- 
tary under the authority of that act at 
an estimated cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment of $150,000. 

The act of May 27, 1964, Public Law 
89-311, provided authority to the Fed- 
eral Government to make “grants to as- 
sist the State of Alaska to assume bur- 
dens which were borne by the Federal 
Government while it was a territory“ in 
an amount not to exceed $23,500,000 al- 
most the figure of the original transi- 
tional grants of the 1959 act. These ad- 
ditional grants were made following the 
Alaskan earthquake of March 1964. 

Over and above this additional $23,- 
500,000 to the State in outright grants, 
the Bureau of the Budget estimated that 
between $200 and $300 million would be 
available for loans, grants, and other 
forms of relief through such agencies as 
the Office of Emergency Planning, the 
Small Business Administration, the 
Farmers Home Administration, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the Federal Na- 
tional Mortgage Association, the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare for var- 
ious aspects of the total reconstruction 
program in the State. 

The 1964 amendments to the Alaska 
Omnibus Act, not to be confused with 
the Alaska Public Works Act, embodied 
in Public Law 88-451, provided for as- 
sistance to the State of Alaska for the 
reconstruction of areas damaged by the 
earthquake. The total amount author- 
ized for appropriation, not otherwise 
provided for in legislation, was not to 
exceed an additional $55,650,000. 

The act and reports on the legislation 
outlined some of the following expenses 
to be borne solely by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in Alaska: 

Estimated Federal Government 

restoration costs of national 

forest highways_...--......_ $29, 000, 000 
Estimated Federal share for res- 

toration on nonforest Federal- 


aid highways insin 15, 000, 000 
Adjustment of debts owing 
Farmers Home Administra- 
i) See — eS 4, 000, 000 
Compromise or release of in- 
debtedness under the Rural 
Electrification Administration 
in Alaska was estimated to be. 29,322, 600 
Urban renewal grants to Alaska. 25, 000, 000 
Civil works project restoration 
(estimate submitted by the 
Corps of Engineers) 10, 000, 000 
Purchase of Alaska State bonds; 
not to exceed_..----..---=-- 50, 000, 000 
—————— nine. 162, 322, 600 


The act of September 24, 1964, Public 
Law 88-610, provided for a study to de- 
termine the extent of anticipated U.S. 
participation in the Alaskan Centennial 
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Celebration of the purchase of Alaska 
and authorized for appropriation $15,000 
to carry out the act. As a result there- 
of, the act of March 26, 1966, Public 
Law 89-375, provided for U.S. participa- 
tion in the 1967 statewide centennial 
celebration in the State of Alaska com- 
memorating the purchase and authorized 
to be appropriated $4,600,000 to provide 
for such appropriate U.S. participation. 

I understand that Alaska has received 
over $3.1 million under the provisions of 
the Public Works and Economic Devel- 
opment Act of last year, just to illus- 
trate to the House that Alaska is receiv- 
ing at least, if not more than, its “fair 
share” under the provisions of nation- 
wide programs, 

Mr. Speaker, as all Members can read- 
ily ascertain, the State of Alaska has 
received a great amount of special Fed- 
eral assistance. Some of it for disaster 
relief is justifiable; however, I have se- 
rious reservations about most of the 
money for other purposes. I call this 
information to the attention of the 
members of the Committee on Appro- 
priations and hope that they will recall 
them when this section 7 comes before 
them for funding. 

Mr. Speaker, in order to provide all 
Members with as thorough explanation 
of this legislation as possible, I include 
the following tables for the RECORD: 
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Comparison of authorizations—Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1966 


I. COMPARISON OF EXISTING AUTHORIZATIONS FOR THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1%8 AND LATER YEARS WITH VARIOUS AUTHORIZATION PROPOSALS 


Un billions] 
Administration bill House passed bill Conference reported bill 
Existing 
law Increase Increase | Decrease 
H.R, 14359 over exist- from 
ing law House- 

passed bill 
1908... -cE $3. 000 $3, 300 (80. 300; (—$0. 100) 
1969 3, 000 3. 600 f 600) —. 200) 
3, 000 3. 600 600 —. 900) 

1971 2. 885 3, 600 715 80 
I. DEERE E E 2, 685 (2, 685 (1.621 
Total. 11. 885 16, 785 (4, 900) (—3. 721) 


II. ESTIMATED COSTS, IN ADDITION TO AUTHORIZATIONS UNDER EXISTING LAW, TO COM- 
PLETE THE INTERSTATE SYSTEM—JUSTIFICATION FOR HOUSE-PASSED BILL 


Basis of additional costs Bureau of AASHO 
Public 

1068 cost estimate not authorized bb ce ee $4. 900 84. 900 

0 ( ˙mti Semone ̃²˙ TOR Scie . 630 6. 750) 
F „ c EE TTR 3, 391 3. 000 

Community value and esthetic construction features not financed for be: 

ur ⁵ . 7 LAAN LUE . 8 1,000 
T. ͤ V:: d r.. ha SATE Ee 8. 921 8. 900- 

(9. 650) 


1 The President of AASHO testified that design changes will add n 8 to the cost of the 
Interstate System, but that he did not include it in his estimate because he assumed 700 50888, 8 controversial 
sections in a number of urban areas included in the 1965 cost estimate, costing about $7: „ will not be con- 
5 580 bo 8 sections are constructed his estimate of cost to complete the — ‘would be increased 

y 


Comparison of authorizations in the administration proposal, House-passed bill, and conference report, Federal-aid Highway Act of 1966 


Administration 
proposal 


Conference 


Conference report changes to House 
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Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
‘yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Harsua], one of the conferees. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, it is with a certain degree 
of reluctance that I am supporting the 
adoption of this conference report on 
S. 3155. Certain provisions of the con- 
ference- reported bill, especially those 
providing for additional authorizations 
of appropriations for the Interstate 
System, give me great concern for the 
future of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
gragas particularly the Interstate. Sys- 

m. 

The House passed this measure on 
August 11 with an overwhelming man- 
date for the provisions contained there- 
in, except for the authorizations for 
highway beautification, with only one 
dissent. I had strongly hoped that any 
conference-reported bill, which might 
emanate from a resolution of the dis- 
agreements between the two Houses, 
would refiect the longstanding, har- 
moniously bipartisan, and cooperatively 
bicameral concern for the orderly and 
continued growth of the Federal-aid 
highway program, particularly the In- 
terstate System. Unfortunately, this 
was not the case. Therefore, I am dis- 
appointed. While the conference report 
does indicate continued bipartisan sup- 
port of the Federal-aid highway pro- 
grams, in my opinion, it reflects neither 
adequate concern for the orderly com- 
pletion of the Interstate System by 1973, 
nor the once strong willed congressional 
intent that the system be completed by 
a definite date. This is because the 
conference committee failed to report 
back to the two Houses the provisions 
for additional authorizations for the In- 
terstate System as passed by the House. 

The House, in passing its version of 
the legislation, made it abundantly clear 


3 $20,000,000 increase, 


that it intended the Interstate System 
to be completed in 1973, which could only 
be accomplished by the acceptance of 
the House-passed additional authoriza- 
tions for the Interstate System for fiscal 
years 1968 through 1972. Estimates of 
cost received by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works from the Bureau of Public 
Roads, itself, clearly indicate that ad- 
ditional authorizations of at least $8.921 
billion will be required for completion of 
the Interstate System by 1973. I con- 
sider, and I think I can speak for the 
majority of the members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works in this instance, 
that completion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem by 1973 is of utmost importance. 

In 1956, Congress enacted the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of that year with the 
clear and unequivocal expression that 
the program should be completed by a 
definite date, then designated as fiscal 
year 1969. This definite completion 
date for a highway system was one of 
the outstanding characteristics of the 
1956 act, and it has been reaffirmed 
many times in subsequent Federal-Aid 
Highway Acts. 

Since 1956, Congress has increased 
authorizations for appropriations to 
complete the Interstate System and it 
has extended the completion date to 
1972. The House-passed bill would have 
provided for completion of the Interstate 
System in 1973. 

Completion of the system by 1973 not 
only would provide America’s tens. of 
millions of motoring citizens with more 
rapid and less congested means of high- 
way travel, but it would also provide a 
much safer means of highway travel. It 
has been estimated that, when com- 
pleted, the Interstate System will save 
8,000 lives per year. 

Not only did the conferees reduce the 
House-passed additional authorizations 
for fiscal years 1968 and 1969 by a total 
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of $300 million, but the conference 
reported bill reverts back to the 1965 cost 
estimate figures for fiscal years 1970, 
1971, and 1972. This is very alarming, 
for the 1965 cost estimate figures are ad- 
mittedly based on 1963 construction costs 
and are generally regarded as out of 
date. 

In order to meet the completion date 
of 1973 the additional authorizations 
adopted by the House are necessary. Let 
us now look a moment at what has hap- 
pened to those House-passed provisions. 
For fiscal year 1968, the conference- 
reported bill reduces the House figure by 
$100 million; for fiscal year 1969, it cuts 
the House figure by $200 million; for fis- 
cal years 1970 and 1971 it cuts the House 
figure by $900 million for each of those 
years; and for fiscal year 1972 it cuts the 
House figure by $1.621 billion. In es- 
sence, the conference-reported bill has 
slashed the necessary additional authori- 
zations for the Interstate System by no 
less than $3.721 billion. Of the needed 
$8.921 billion to complete the system by 
1972, the conference-reported bill has 
e only $5.2 billion, 83.721 billion 

ort. 

It seems obvious to me that unless 
these authorizations are subsequently 
raised and very soon, the effect might 
well be to seriously endanger the inter- 
state program as we know it today and as 
the Congress has guided it for a decade. 

The conference committee reported a 
difficult compromise between the House 
and Senate versions. I think on the 
whole the conferees of this body did a 
commendable job to uphold the House- 
passed bill, but the other body was rather 
adamant on these authorizations. 

At this time I would like to call par- 
ticular attention to the dedicated and 
able leadership of the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Illinois, the chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Roads, in endeavoring 
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to sustain the House provision on this 
problem. He was very forceful in his 
leadership, and he contributed much to 
this conference report and, as always, 
he made a great contribution to respon- 
sible legislation. He has been a great 
asset to this committee and I want to 
commend him and also the distinguished 
chairman of our full committee for his 
able leadership, the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. Speaker, these lower authoriza- 
tions for the Interstate System may mean 
more years of uncompleted segments on 
the Interstate System resulting in highly 
congested traffic on already overcrowded 
routes, and more needless deaths and 
injuries, at a time when Congress is sup- 
posed to be deeply concerned over high- 
way and vehicular safety. Therefore, I 
hope that the next Congress that deals 
with this problem will be a little more 
realistic. 

If it had not been for the pressing 
need to enact this legislation so that the 
State highway construction programs are 
not stopped or unduly delayed, I assure 
you that I might have taken a different 
attitude regarding signing the confer- 
ence report. 

It is appropriate, while considering this 
conference report, to point out the need 
for early action by the Congress to pro- 
vide additional revenues for the highway 
trust fund, so as to finance additional 
authorizations for the Interstate System. 
Based upon the most accurate estimates 
available to the Committee on Public 
Works, an additional $6 billion is 
needed in the trust fund to complete the 
system in 1973. Of course, if the com- 
pletion date is extended to 1975 or 1976, 
we can expect further increases in the 
cost of the system, and the trust fund 
deficit will be even greater. Even with 
the inadequate authorizations contained 
in the conference report, the trust fund 
will be $2.3 billion short. I urge the 
Committee on Ways and Means to give 
this matter early attention. 

I would also like to address myself 
briefly to the Alaskan assistance section 
of the conference-reported bill, which 
authorizes $14 million out of the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury for each 
of the fiscal years 1968 through 1972 
for highway construction and main- 
tenance in the State. The House 
bill contained no special Alaskan assist- 
ance provision whatsoever; however, I 
do think that the conference-reported 
compromise is not as bad as it might 
seem at first glance. The Senate- 
passed language would have authorized 
the use of Federal-aid highway con- 
struction funds for the maintenance of 
Federal-aid highways and for the con- 
struction of access and development 
roads, either on or off the Federal-aid 
system, in that State without limit as to 
amount or time. It would further have 
authorized the appropriation of an ad- 
ditional $10 million per year for 5 years 
from the highway trust fund for the 
construction and maintenance of high- 
ways in Alaska, either on or off the 
Federal-aid system. 

The conference substitute authorizes 
Alaska to use Federal-aid highway funds 
apportioned to that State for construc- 
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tion of access and development roads on 
the Federal-aid system only. Thus, 
Federal-aid highway construction funds 
are limited to the construction of roads 
on the Federal-aid system, and no such 
funds may be used for maintenance, 
which preserves inviolate a policy es- 
tablished by the Congress in 1921. 

The conference provision further au- 
thorizes the appropriation from the gen- 
eral fund of the Treasury of $14 million 
a year for 5 years, commencing with 
fiscal year 1968 for the construction and 
maintenance of highways in Alaska 
either on or off the Federal-aid system. 
This is not Federal-aid highway con- 
struction money and it does not come 
from the already overburdened high- 
way trust fund. 

Thus here again the conferees pro- 
tected the trust fund. 

Now, there are rather unique circum- 
stances in the Alaska situation. While 
the House did not have hearings on this 
matter, it was brought out by the con- 
ferees of the other body that Alaska has 
not been under the A-B-C aid program 
for highways until 3 years before it be- 
came a State. Now, because of the 
tremendous variations in temperatures 
and the weather conditions, freezing and 
thawing and its resultant damage, their 
highway construction and maintenance 
costs are extremely high. Thus they 
have very peculiar problems which other 
areas are not confronted with. Here 
again the other body was adamant and 
insisted they would not yield unless 
some provision for Alaska was contained 
in this conference. In order to obtain 
a bill the House conferees receded with 
the amendments I indicated. The con- 
ferees felt that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee will scrutinize any request for 
funds very thoroughly. Alaska will have 
to justify to the satisfaction of the com- 
mittee every expenditure in this addi- 
tional authorization. So the House still 
has an annual opportunity to look at this 
problem and determine the wisdom of 
our action today. 

I want to call your attention to the 
provision for highway beautification in 
the conference reported bill. The con- 
ferees deleted all provisions whatsoever 
for any additional authorizations to 
carry out the Highway Beautification 
Act of 1965. This is a program that 
could well be held in abeyance while the 
administration attempts to get its fiscal 
house in order. 

Only the authorizations in last year’s 
act will now be on the books—that is, $20 
million for each of the fiscal years 1966 
and 1967 for billboard control, $20 mil- 
lion for each of the same 2 fiscal years 
for junkyard control, and the 3 percent 
of total apportionments for highway 
beautification and landscaping. 

In addition, the House provision assur- 
ing the integrity of the trust fund and 
protecting it from expenditures for 
beautification and safety was retained. 

Mr. Speaker, there are some additional 
changes which are minor in relation to 
the entire bill; such as changes in the 
dates for completion of the studies for 
advanced rights-of-way acquisition and 
relocation assistance, the addition of 
American Samoa in a study of highway 
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needs, requirements. for certain guide- 
lines and a report thereon to Congress to 
control soil erosion, preservation of 
parklands and historic sites and the em- 
ployment by States of private engineer- 
ing firms. 

On balance, Mr. Speaker, the confer- 
ence report is one that can be accepted 
by the House and I urge its adoption. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield to the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CLEVELAND]. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, first of all I would like 
to express my appreciation to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
KLUCZYNSKI]J, for his kind remarks con- 
cerning my service on the conference 
committee which considered the Federal- 
Aid Highway Act of 1966.. This was my 
first experience serving on a conference 
committee and I must confess that I con- 
sider it to have been a great success. 

Two amendments of mine which were 
rejected by the House were adopted by 
the conference committee. One of these 
amendments was to delay authorization 
of $493 million for highway beautifica- 
tion, The other was to help protect 
park lands and historic sites from un- 
necessary encroachment by federally 
aided highways. 

In addition, the Federal-Aid Highway 
Act of 1966 incorporates two additional 
proposals of mine which I have advo- 
cated for the past several years. One in- 
volves the advance taking of rights-of- 
way, and I am pleased both Houses have 
agreed that this should be carefully 
studied. The advance taking of rights- 
of-way cannot only save the Federal Goy- 
ernment money, but also alleviate undue 
hardships on individuals. An addi- 
tional proposal that I have strongly ad- 
vocated involves the four-laning of the 
entire Interstate System as a desirable 
safety precaution. This also has been 
approved by the conference committee. 

I concur generally with the remarks of 
my distinguished colleagues, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Cramer] and the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA], 
with whom I served as a conferee. I 
wish to express my concern that timely 
completion of the Interstate is definitely 
in jeopardy unless action is taken to in- 
crease funds for the Highway Trust Act. 
This is just another regrettable aspect of 
the upward spiral in the cost of living 
and inflation. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
there are no further requests for time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 359, nays 1, not voting 71, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 255 
YEAS—359 
Abbitt Adams Anderson, III. 
Abernethy Addabbo Anderson, 
Adair Albert Tenn. 
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Andrews, Peighan Mackie Stafford Thomson, Wis. Whalley FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
GeorgeW. Findley Madden Staggers Trim te, Tex. SENATE 
Andrews, Fino Mahon Stalbaum Tuck Whitener 
Glenn Flood Stanton ce Bator A further message from the Senate by 
Andrews, Fiynt 3 sides ame UB p pg Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
W Martin, Nebr. Serten Vilman —.— ik nounced that the Senate agrees to the re- 
Arends Ford, Gerald R. Mathias doo seen — 7 les H port of the committee of e on 
3 rook ; Tan disag votes of the two Houses 
Aspinall Fountain So Taicote 3 Wirt 2 ee of the Senate to the 
Ayres Fraser Meeds Taylor Waldie Wydler bill (H.R. 8989), entitled “An Act to pro- 
Bandstra Frelinghuysen Michel Teague, Tex. 8 N. Mex wee mote health and safety in metal and 
ü 1 e — Thompson, N. J. Watson Younger nonmetallic mineral industries, and for 
Beckworth Ga Minish Thompson, Tex. Watts other purposes.” 
Belcher Gettys Minshall NAYS—1 
Bennett Gi Mize A 
rry Gibbons Moeller Kupferman 
Bingh 8 NOT VOTING—71 PROVIDING FOR CONSIDERATION 
Bi am oore 5 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga Rees OF H.R. 14026, TO PROHIBIT IN 
Bosen: Grabowski Morgan Baring Halleck ah  petneens SURED BANKS FROM ISSUING NE- 
Boland fo OS ns Bell Hébert’ Rivers, 8.0. GOTIABLE INTEREST-BEARING 
Bow Green; Pa. Moron Bolling ee Sees aao OR DISCOUNTED NOTES, CERTIF- 
e nanag gl Dr? ene, Gaylor ICATES OF DEPOSIT, OR OTHER 
Brock Grimths Multer Clevenger ur. Senner EVIDENCES OF INDEBTEDNESS 
Broomfield 33 ieee te tnt elner Krebs Sickles Mr. SMITH of Virginia, from the Com- 
Gubser Natcher Conyers 2 Teague, Calif. mittee on Rules, reported the following 
gory, 8 ee McEwen Todd privileged resolution (H. Res. 993, Rept. 
nil N. 0. Haley” e Craley Toll No. 1922) which was referred to the 
Broyhill; Va. Hall ; Cunningham Macdonald Tuten House Calendar and ordered to be 
Halpern O'Hara, Mich. pana a N Van Deerlin printed: 
Hamilton Olsen, Mont —— . Walker Miss. H. Res, 993 
Hanley n, Minn. rriso D 
urton, „ Hanna "Neal, Ga. Fisher Murphy, UI Weltner Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
B n ovnnger Friedel O'Brien White, Idaho resolution it shall be in order to move that 
Hansen, Iowa Passman Daane T OA A OI the House resolve itself into the Committee 
Hardy Patman 8 bin *  Zablockt of the Whole House on the State of the 
— pelle Gilligan Pueinski Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
Cameron Harvey, Mich Pepp 14026) to prohibit insured banks from is- 
f 88 Hathaway Perkins So the conference report was agreed to. suing negotiable interest-bearing or dis- 
Carter Hawkins Pickle The Clerk announced the following counted notes, certificates of deposit, or 
Casey ond Pike pairs: other evidences of indebtedness. After gen- 
Cederberg echier Pirnie Massa eral debate, which shall be confined to the 
er Helstoskt = Ain en or chusetts. with: Mr. di and abal continue not to exceed four 
e eee eens Halleck hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
8 aon Foe Mr, Hébert with Mr. Saylor by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
Clancy Holifield Powe Mr. Keogh with Mr. Utt. e 1 280 A 
Clark Holland Price 8 with Mr. Martin of Alal ber of the Committee on g an 
Clausen, Hosmer Purcell are i f New York. * rency, the bill shall be read for amendment 
Don H. Howard Quie Mr. Senner with Mr. King of New York. under the five-minute rule. It shall be in or- 
Clawson, Del Hull aera Mr. Zablocki with Mr. O’Konskl, der to consider without the intervention of 
bs hn pa sungate Randall ME IREN arts Sat 1 any point of order the amendment in the na- 
Conable Hutchinson Redlin 3 ae ture of a substitute recommended by the 
Mr. Scott with Mr. McEwen. Bankin ac 
Conte Ichord Reid, III White of Idaho with Mr. Devine Committee on nking an ‘urrency now 
Corbett Irwin Reid, N.Y. Mr. o; 0 . e printed in the bill, and such substitute for 
Cramer Jacobs Reifel Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Horton. the purpose of amendment shall be consid- 
Culver Jarman 8 Mr. Henderson with Mr. Cunningham. ered under the five-minute rule as an origi- 
pop rannan Rhodes, Pa Mr. Priodol with Mr. Belt. nal bill. It shall also be in order to con- 
Daddari Johnson, Calif, Rivers, Alaska Mr. une with Mr. Burton of Utah, sider, without the intervention of any point 
Dene Johnson, Okla, Roberts Mr. Philbin with Mr. Teague of California. of order, the text of the bill H.R. 17255, 
Daniels Johnson, Robison Mr. Williams with Mr. Callaway. Eighty-ninth Congress, as a substitute for 
Davis, Wis. Jonas Rodino Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Cooley. the said committee amendment. At the 
Dawson Jones, Ala. Rogers, Ela. Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Corman. conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
de la Garza Jones, Mo. Rogers, Tex. Mr, Gallagher with Mr. Conyers. mittee shall rise and report the bill to 
ro aid Karth Rooney, N.Y. =r rey bsp. ee with Mr the House with such amendments as may 
— + aes Pa. Krebs aadi have been adopted, and any Member may 
ee enthal , 
Keith Rostenkowski Mrs. Mink with Mr. Murphy of Illinois „ V 
Eing, Calif we ee, eee Saures ot the Whole at vin or 
g, Carolina. 
King, Utah Roybal Mr. Pucinski with Mr. O'Brien. committee amendment in the nature of 
KRYEN 3 Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Toll. a substitute. The previous question shall be 
Kornegay Satterfield Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Todd. considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
Kunkel St Germain Mr. Sickles with Mr. Rogers of Colorado. ments thereto to final passage without in- 
ki Laird St. Onge Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Diggs. tervening motion except one motion to re- 
Duncan, Oreg. Langen Scheuer Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr, Hagan commit with or without instructions. 
Duncan, Tenn. Latta ee of Georgia. 
peugeot’ Schnecben Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr, 
Lipscomb Schweiker Willis. 
Edwards, Ala. Long, La. Mr. Weltner with Mr. Tuten. COMMITTEE ON RULES 
Edwards, Calif. ve Selden Mr. Craley with Mr. Landrum. Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
ee eee Mr. Fisher with Mr. Rees. I ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
McCulloch Sikes Ben. MOCT aos wath MT ME eu mittee on Rules may have until midnight 
McDade Sisk Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Walker of tomorrow night to file certain privileged 
McDowell Skubitz Mississippi. AaS 
McGrath Smith, Calif. The result of the vote was announced The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
3 Smith. 1 as above recorded. the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
Machen Smith, vo. 4 motion to reconsider was laid on ginia? _ 
Mackay Springer the table. There was no objection. 
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COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
be permitted to sit while the House is in 
session today during general debate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON DE FACTO 
SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 


Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Subcommittee on De Facto School 
Desegregation of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor be permitted to meet 
during general debate today while the 
House is in session. I might add that I 
have the express consent of the ranking 
Republican member, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], that we follow this 
procedure. We have two or three wit- 
nesses, including the head of the school 
board from the State of South Carolina. 
We were just unable to get to them this 
morning. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Moss). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC AND MOTOR 
VEHICLE SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I call 
up the conference report on the bill (S. 
3005) to provide for a coordinated na- 
tional safety program and establishment 
of safety standards for motor vehicles in 
interstate commerce to reduce accidents 
involving motor vehicles and to reduce 
the deaths and injuries occurring in such 
accidents, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement of the managers on 
the part of the House be read in lieu of 
the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Rept. No. 1919) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3005) 
to provide for a coordinated national safety 
program and establishment of safety stand- 
ards for motor vehicles in interstate com- 
merce to reduce accidents involving motor 
vehicles and to reduce the deaths and in- 
juries occurring in such accidents, having 
met, after full and free conference, have 
agreed to recommend and do recommend 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“That Congress hereby declares that the 
purpose of this Act is to reduce traffic acci- 
dents and deaths and injuries to persons re- 
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sulting from traffic accidents. Therefore, 
Congress determines that it is necessary to 
establish motor Vehicle safety standards for 
motor vehicles and equipment in interstate 
commerce; to undertake and support neces- 
sary safety research and development; and 
to expand the national driver register. 


“TITLE I—MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY STANDARDS 


“Sec. 101. This Act may be cited as the 
‘National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966’. 

“Sec. 102. As used in this title 

“(1) ‘Motor vehicle safety’ means the per- 
formance of motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment in such a manner that the public 
is protected against unreasonable risk of ac- 
cidents occurring as a result of the design, 
construction, or performance of motor 
vehicles and is also protected against un- 
reasonable risk of death or injury to persons 
in the event accidents do occur, and includes 
nonoperational safety of such vehicles. 

“(2) ‘Motor vehicle safety standards’ 
means a minimum standard for motor ve- 
hicle performance, or motor vehicle equip- 
ment performance, which is practicable, 
which meets the need for motor vehicle 
safety and which provides objective criteria. 

“(3) ‘Motor vehicle’ means any vehicle 
driven or drawn by mechanical power manu- 
factured primarily for use on the public 
streets, roads, and highways, except any ve- 
hicle operated exclusively on a rail or rails. 

“(4) ‘Motor vehicle equipment’ means any 
system, part, or component of a motor ve- 
hicle as originally manufactured or any 
similar part or component manufactured or 
sold for replacement or improvement of such 
system, part, or component or as an acces- 
sory, or addition to the motor vehicle. 

“(5) ‘Manufacturer’ means any person en- 
gaged in the manufacturing or assembling of 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment, 
including any person importing motor vehi- 
cles or motor vehicle equipment for resale. 

“(6) ‘Distributor’ means any person pri- 
marily engaged in the sale and distribution 
of motor vehicles or motor vehicle equip- 
ment for resale. 

“(7) ‘Dealer’ means any person who is en- 
gaged in the sale and distribution of new 
motor vehicles or motor vehicle equipment 
primarily to purchasers who in good faith 
purchase any such vehicle or equipment for 

urposes other than resale. 

(8) ‘State’ includes each of the several 
States, the District of Columbia, the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the Vir- 
gin Islands, the Canal Zone, and American 


oa. 

“(9) ‘Interstate commerce’ means com- 
merce between any place in a State and any 
place in another State, or between places in 
the same State through another State. 

“(10) ‘Secretary’ means Secretary of Com- 
merce. 

“(11) ‘Defect’ includes any defect in per- 
formance, construction, components, or ma- 
terials in motor vehicles or motor vehicle 
equipment. 

“(12) ‘United States district courts’ means 
the Federal district courts of the United 
States and the United States courts of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, Guam, the 
Virgin Islands, the Canal Zone, and Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

(13) ‘Vehicle Equipment Safety Commis- 
sion’ means the Commission established pur- 
suant to the joint resolution of the Congress 
relating to highway traffic safety, approved 
August 20, 1958 (72 Stat. 635), or as it may 
be hereafter reconstituted by law. 

“Sec, 103. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish by order appropriate Federal motor ve- 
hicle safety standards. Each such Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard shall be practi- 
cable, shall meet the need for motor vehicle 
safety, and shall be stated in objective terms. 

“(b) The Administrative Procedure Act 
shall apply to all orders establishing, amend- 
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ing, or revoking a Federal motor vehicle 
safety standard under this title. 

“(c) Each order establishing a Federal 
motor vehicle safety standard shall specify 
the date such standard is to take effect 
which shall not be sooner than one hundred 
and eighty days or later than one year from 
the date such order is issued, unless the 
Secretary finds, for good cause shown, that 
an earlier or later effective date is in the 
public interest, and publishes his reasons for 
such finding. 

“(d) Whenever a Federal motor vehicle 
safety standard estimated under this title is 
in effect, no State or political subdivision of 
a State shall have any authority either to 
establish, or to continue in effect, with re- 
spect to any motor vehicle or item of motor 
vehicle equipment any safety standard ap- 
plicable to the same aspect of performance 
of such vehicle or item of equipment which 
is not identical to the Federal standard, 
Nothing in this section shall be construed to 
prevent the Federal Government or the gov- 
ernment of any State or political subdivision 
thereof from establishing a safety require- 
ment applicable to motor vehicles or motor 
vehicle equipment procured for its own use 
if such requirement imposes a higher stand- 
ard of performance than that required to 
comply with the otherwise applicable Fed- 
eral standard. 

“(e) The Secretary may by order amend 
or revoke any Federal motor vehicle safety 
standard established under this section. 
Such order shall specify the date on which 
such amendment or revocation is to take 
effect which shall not be sooner than one 
hundred and eighty days or later than one 
year from the date the order is issued, un- 
less the Secretary finds, for good cause 
shown, that an earlier or later effective date 
is in the public interest, and publishes his 
reasons for such finding. 

“(f) In prescribing standards under this 
section, the Secretary shall— 

“(1) consider relevant available motor 
vehicle safety data, including the results 
of research, development, testing and evalu- 
ation activities conducted pursuant to this 
Act; 

“(2) consult with the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission, and such other State or 
interstate agencies (including legislative 
committees) as he deems appropriate; 

“(3) consider whether any such proposed 
standard is reasonable, practicable and ap- 
propriate for the particular type of motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
for which it is prescribed; and 

“(4) consider the extent to which such 
standards will contribute to carrying out the 
purposes of this Act. 

“(g) In prescribing safety regulations coy- 
ering motor vehicles subject to part II of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended (49 
U.S.C. 301 et seq.), or the Transportation of 
Explosives Act, as amended (18 U.S.C. 831- 
835), the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not adopt or continue in effect any 
safety regulation which differs from a motor 
vehicle safety standard issued by the Secre- 
tary under this title, except that nothing in 
this subsection shall be deemed to prohibit 
the Interstate Commerce Commission from 
prescribing for any motor vehicle operated 
by a carrier subject to regulation under 
either or both of such Acts, a safety regula- 
tion which imposes a higher standard of per- 
formance subsequent to its manufacture 
than that required to comply with the appli- 
cable Federal standard at the time of manu- 
facture. 

“(h) The Secretary shall issue initial Fed- 
eral motor vehicle safety standards based 
upon existing safety standards on or before 
January 31, 1967. On or before January 31, 
1968, the Secretary shall issue new and re- 
vised Federal motor yehicle safety standards 
under this title. í 
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“Sec. 104. (a) The Secretary shall estab- 
lish a National Motor Vehicle Safety Advis- 
ory Council, a majority of which shall be 
representatives of the general public, includ- 
ing representatives of State and local goy- 
ernments, and the remainder shall include 
representatives of motor vehicle manufac- 
turerers, motor vehicle equipment manu- 
facturers, and motor vehicle dealers. 

“(b) The Secretary shall consult with the 
Advisory Council on motor vehicle safety 
standards under this Act. 

„(e) Members of the National Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Advisory Council may be com- 
pensated at a rate not to exceed $100 per 
diem (including travel time) when engaged 
in the actual duties of the Advisory Coun- 
cil, Such members, while away from their 
homes or regular places of business, may be 
allowed travel expenses, including per diem 
in lieu of subsistence as authorized by sec- 
tion 5 of the Administrative Expenses Act 
of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 73b-2), for persons in the 
Government service employed intermit- 
tently. Payments under this section shall 
not render members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil employees or officials of the United States 
for any purpose. 

“Sec. 105. (a) (1) In a case of actual con- 
troversy as to the validity of any order under 
section 103, any person who will be ad- 
versely affected by such order when it is 
effective may at any time prior to the six- 
tieth day after such order is issued file a 
petition with the United States court of 
appeals for the circult wherein such person 
resides or has his principal place of business 
for a judicial review of such order. A copy 
of the petition shall be forthwith transmit- 
ted by the clerk of the court to the Secre- 
tary or other officer designated by him for 
that purpose. The Secretary thereupon shall 
file in the court the record of the proceed- 
ings on which the Secretary based his order, 
as provided in section 2112 of title 28 of the 
United States Code. 

“(2) If the petitioner applies to the court 
for leave to adduce additional evidence, and 
shows to the satisfaction of the court that 
such additional evidence is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for the 
failure to adduce such evidence in the pro- 
ceding before the Secretary, the court may 
order such additional evidence (and evi- 
dence in rebuttal thereof) to be taken before 
the Secretary, and to be adduced upon the 
hearing, in such manner and upon such 
terms and conditions as to the court may 
seem proper. The Secretary may modify his 
findings as to the facts, or make new find- 
ings, by reason of the additional evidence so 
taken, and he shall file such modified or new 
findings, and his recommendation, if any, for 
the modification or setting aside of his orig- 
inal order, with the return of such additional 
evidence. 

“(3) Upon the filing of the petition re- 
ferred to in paragraph (1) of this subsection, 
the court shall have jurisdiction to review 
the order in accordance with section 10 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 
1009) and to grant appropriate relief as pro- 
vided in such section. 

“(4) The judgment of the court affirming 
or setting aside, in whole or in part, any 
such order of the Secretary shall be final, 
subject to review by the Supreme Court of 
the United States upon certiorari or certifi- 
cation as provided in section 1254 of title 28 
of the United States Code. 

“(5) Any action instituted under this sub- 
section shall survive, notwithstanding any 
change in the person occupying the office of 
Secretary or any vacancy in such office. 


“(6) The remedies provided for in this 


subsection shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for any other remedies pro- 
vided by law. 

“(b) A certified copy of the transcript of 
the record and proceedings under this section 
shal] be furnished by the Secretary to any 
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interested party at his request, and payment 
of the costs thereof, and shall be admissible 
in any criminal, exclusion of imports, or other 
proceeding arising under or in respect of this 
title, irrespective of whether proceedings with 
respect to the order have previously been ini- 
tiated or become final under subsection (a). 

“Sec. 106. (a) The Secretary shall conduct 
research, testing, development, and training 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
title, including, but not limited to— 

“(1) collecting data from any source for 
the purpose of determining the relationship 
between motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment performance characteristics and 
(A) accidents involving motor vehicles, and 
(B) the occurrence of death, or personal in- 
jury resulting from such accidents; 

“(2) procuring (by negotiation or other- 
wise) experimental and other motor vehicles 
or motor vehicle equipment for research and 
testing purposes; 

“(3) selling or otherwise disposing of test 
motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment 
and reimbursing the proceeds of such sale or 
disposal into the current appropriation 
available for the purpose of carrying out this 
title. 

“(b) The Secretary is authorized to con- 
duct research, testing, development, and 
training as authorized to be carried out by 
subsection (a) of this section by making 
grants for the conduct of such research, 
testing, development, and training to States, 
interstate agencies, and nonprofit institu- 
tions. 

“(c) Whenever the Federal contribution 
for any research or development activity au- 
thorized by this Act encouraging motor vehi- 
cle safety is more than minimal, the Secre- 
tary shall include in any contract, grant, or 
other arrangement for such research or devel- 
opment activity, provisions effective to insure 
that all information, uses, processes, patents, 
and other developments resul from that 
activity will be made freely and fully avail- 
able to the general public. Nothing herein 
shall be construed to deprive the owner of 
any background patent of any right which he 
may have thereunder. 

“Sec. 107. The Secretary is authorized to 
advise, assist, and cooperate with, other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and State and 
other interested public and private agencies, 
in the planning and development of— 

“(1) motor vehicle safety standards; 

“(2) methods for inspecting and testing to 
determine compliance with motor vehicle 
safety standards. 

“Sec. 108. (a) No person shall 

“(1) manufacture for sale, sell, offer for 
sale, or introduce or deliver for introduction 
in interstate commerce, or import into the 
United States, any motor vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment manufactured on or 
after the date any applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard takes effect under 
this title unless it is in conformity with such 
standard except as provided in subsection 
(b) of this section; 

“(2) fail or refuse access to or copying of 
records, or fail to make reports or provide in- 
formation, or fail or refuse to permit entry or 
inspection, as required under section 112; 

“(3) fail to issue a certificate required by 
section 114, or issue a certificate to the effect 
that a motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment conforms to all applicable Federal 
motor vehicle safety standards, if such per- 
son in the exercise of due care has reason to 
know that such certificate is false or mis- 
leading in a material respect; 

“(4) fail to furnish notification of any de- 
fect as required by section 113. 

“(b) (1) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall not apply to the sale, the offer for sale, 
or the introduction or delivery for introduc- 
tion in interstate commerce of any motor 
vehicle or motor vehicle equipment after the 
first purchase of it in good faith for purposes 
other than resale. In order to assure a con- 
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tinuing and effective national traffic safety 
program, it is the policy of Congress to en- 
courage and strengthen the enforcement of 
State inspection of used motor vehicles. 
Therefore to that end the Secretary shall 
conduct a thorough study and investigation 
to determine the adequacy of motor vehicle 
safety standards and motor vehicle inspec- 
tion requirements and procedures applicable 
to used motor vehicles in each State, and the 
effect of programs authorized by this title 
upon such standards, requirements, and pro- 
cedures for used motor vehicles, and report 
to Congress as soon as practicable but not 
later than one year after the date of enact- 
ment of this title, the results of such study, 
and recommendations for such additional 
legislation as he deems necessary to carry out 
the p of this Act. As soon as prac- 
ticable after the submission of such report, 
but no later than one year from the date of 
submission of such report, the Secretary, 
after consultation with the Council and such 
interested public and private agencies and 
groups as he deems advisable, shall establish 
uniform Federal motor vehicle safety stand- 
ards applicable to all used motor vehicles. 
Such standards shall be expressed in terms of 
motor vehicle safety performance. The Sec- 
retary is authorized to amend or revoke such 
standards pursuant to this Act. 

“(2) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) shall 
not apply to any person who establishes that 
he did not have reason to know in the exer- 
cise of due care that such vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment is not in conformity 
with applicable Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards, or to any person who, prior to 
such first purchase, holds a certificate issued 
by the manufacturer or importer of such 
motor vehicle or motor vehicle equipment, 
to the effect that such vehicle or equipment 
conforms to all applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, unless such person 
knows that such vehicle or equipment does 
not so conform. 

“(3) A motor vehicle or item of motor ve- 
hicle equipment offered for importation in 
violation of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall be refused admission into the United 
States under joint regulations issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary; 
except that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Secretary may, by such regulations, 
provide for authorizing the importation of 
such motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment into the United States upon such 
terms and conditions (including the fur- 
nishing of a bond) as may appear to them 
appropriate to insure that any such motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
will be brought into conformity with any 
applicable Federal motor vehicle safety 
standard prescribed under this title, or will 
be exported or abandoned to the United 
States. 

“(4) The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary may, by joint regulations, per- 
mit the temporary importation of any motor 
vehicle or item of motor vehicle equipment 
after the first purchase of it in good faith 
for purposes other than resale. 

“(5) Paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
shall not apply in the case of a motor vehicle 
or item of motor vehicle equipment intended 
solely for „ and so labeled or tagged 
on the vehicle or item itself and on the out- 
side of the container, if any, which is ex- 
ported. 


“(c) Compliance with any Federal motor 
vehicle safety standard issued under this 
title does not exempt any person from any 
liability under common law. 

“Sec. 109. (a) Whoever violates any pro- 
vision of section 108, or any regulation is- 
sued thereunder, shall be subject to a civil 
penalty of not to exceed $1,000 for each such 
violation. Such violation of a provision of 
section 108, or regulations issued there- 
under, shall constitute a separate violation 
with respect to each motor vehicle or item 
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of motor vehicle equipment or with respect 
to each failure or refusal to allow or per- 
form an act required thereby, except that 
the maximum civil penalty shall not exceed 
$400,000 for any related series of violations. 

“(b) Any such civil penalty may be com- 
promised by the Secretary. In determining 
the amount of such penalty, or the amount 
agreed upon in compromise, the appropriate- 
ness of such penalty to the size of the busi- 
ness of the person charged and the gravity 
of the violation shall be considered. The 
amount of such penalty, when finally deter- 
mined, or the amount agreed upon in com- 
promise, may be deducted from any sums 
owing by the United States to the person 
charged. 

“Sec. 110. (a) The United States district 
courts shall have jurisdiction, for cause 
shown and subject to the provisions of rule 
65 (a) and (b) of the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure, to restrain violations of this title, 
or to restrain the sale, offer for sale, or the in- 
troduction or delivery for introduction, in 
interstate commerce, or the importation into 
the United States, of any motor vehicle or 
item of motor vehicle equipment which is 
determined, prior to the first purchase of 
such vehicle in good faith for purposes other 
than resale, not to conform to applicable 
Federal motor vehicle safety standards pre- 
scribed pursuant to this title, upon petition 
by the appropriate United States attorney or 
the Attorney General on behalf of the United 
States. Whenever practicable, the Secretary 
shall give notice to any person against whom 
an action for injunctive relief is contemplated 
and afford him an opportunity to present his 
views, and, except in the case of a knowing 
and willful violation, shall afford him reason- 
able opportunity to achieve compliance. The 
failure to give such notice and afford such 
opportunity shall not preclude the granting 
of appropriate relief. 

“(b) In any proceeding for criminal con- 
tempt for violation of an injunction or re- 
straining order issued under this section, 
which violation also constitutes a violation 
of this title, trial shall be by the court or, 
upon demand of the accused, by a jury. Such 
trial shall be conducted in accordance with 
the practice and procedure applicable in the 
case of proceedings subject to the provisions 
of rule 42(b) of the Federal Rules of Criminal 
Procedure. 

“(c) Actions under subsection (a) of this 
section and section 109(a) of this title may 
be brought in the district wherein any act or 
transaction constituting the violation oc- 
curred, or in the district wherein the defend- 
ant is found or is an inhabitant or transacts 
business, and process in such cases may be 
served in any other district of which the de- 
fendant is an inhabitant or wherever the 
defendant may be found. 

“(d) In any actions brought under sub- 
section (a) of this section and section 109(a) 
of this title, subpoenas for witnesses who 
are required to attend a United States dis- 
trict court may run into any other district. 

“(e) It shall be the duty of every manu- 
facturer offering a motor vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment for importation 
into the United States to designate in writing 
an agent upon whom service of all adminis- 
trative and judicial processes, notices, orders, 
decisions and requirements may be made for 
and on behalf of said manufacturer, and to 
file such designation with the Secretary, 
which designation may from time to time be 


changed by like writing, similarly filed. - 


Service of all administrative and judicial 
processes, notices, orders, decisions and re- 
quirements may be made upon said manu- 


facturer by service upon such designated 


agent at his office or usual place of residence 
with like effect as if made personally upon 
said manufacturer, and in default of such 
designation of such agent, service of process, 
notice, order, requirement or decision in any 
proceeding before the or in any 
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judicial proceeding for enforcement of this 
title or any standards prescribed pursuant 
to this title may be made by posting such 
process, notice, order, requirement or deci- 
sion in the Office of the Secretary. 

“Sec. 111. (a) If any motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment is determined 
not to conform to applicable Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards, or contains a defect 
which relates to motor vehicle safety, after 
the sale of such vehicle or item of equipment 
by a manufacturer or a distributor to a dis- 
tributor or a dealer and prior to the sale of 
such vehicle or item of equipment by such 
distributor or dealer: 

“(1) The manufacturer or distributor, as 
the case may be, shall immediately repur- 
chase such vehicle or item of motor vehicle 
equipment from such distributor or dealer 
at the price paid by such distributor or 
dealer, plus all transportation charges in- 
volved and a reasonable reimbursement of not 
less than 1 per centum per month of such 
price paid prorated from the date of notice 
of such nonconformance to the date of re- 
purchase by the manufacturer or distributor; 
or 

(2) In the case of motor vehicles, the 
manufacturer or distributor, as the case may 
be, at his own expense, shall immediately 
furnish the purchasing distributor or dealer 
the required conforming part or parts or 
equipment for installation by the distributor 
or dealer on or in such vehicle and for the 
installation involved the manufacturer shall 
reimburse such distributor or dealer for the 
reasonable value of such installation plus a 
reasonable reimbursement of not less than 1 
per centum per month of the manufacturer's 
or distributor’s selling price prorated from 
the date of notice of such nonconformance 
to the date such vehicle is brought into 
conformance ‘with applicable Federal stand- 
ards: Provided, however, That the distributor 
or dealer proceeds with reasonable diligence 
with the installation after the required part, 
parts or equipment are received. 

“(b) In the event any manufacturer or 
distributor shall refuse to comply with the 
requirements of paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
subsection (a), then the distributor or dealer, 
as the case may be, to whom such noncon- 
forming vehicle or equipment has been sold 
may bring suit against such manufacturer or 
distributor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which said manu- 
facturer or distributor resides, or is found, or 
has an agent, without respect to the amount 
in controversy, and shall recover the damage 
by him sustained, as well as all court costs 
plus reasonable attorney's fees. Any action 
brought pursuant to this section shall be 
forever barred unless commenced within 
three years after the cause of action shall 
have accrued. 

„(e) The value of such installations and 
such reasonable reimbursements as specified 
in subsection (a) of this section shall be 
fixed by mutual agreement of the parties, or 
failing such agreement, by the court pur- 
suant to the provisions of subsection (b) of 
this section. 

“Sec. 112. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to conduct such inspection and investigation 
as may be necessary to enforce Federal ve- 
hicle safety standards established under this 
title. He shall furnish the Attorney General 
and, when appropriate, the Secretary of the 
Treasury any information obtained indicat- 
ing noncompliance with such standards, for 
appropriate action, 

“(b) For purposes of enforcement of this 
title, officers or employees duly designated by 
the Secretary, upon presenting 
credentials and a written notice tothe owner, 
operator, or agent in charge; are authorized 
(1) to enter, at reasonable times, any fac- 
tory, warehouse, or establishment in which 
motor vehicles or items of motor vehicle 
equipment are manufactured, or held for 
introduction into interstate commerce or are 
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held for sale after such introduction; and 

(2) to inspect, at reasonable times and 
within reasonable limits and in a reasonable 
manner, such factory, warehouse, or estab- 
lishment. Each such inspection shall be 
commenced and completed with reasonable 

ptness. 

(o) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment shall establish 
and maintain such records, make such re- 
ports, and provide such information as the 
Secretary may reasonably require to enable 
him to determine whether such manufac- 
turer has acted or is acting in compliance 
with this title and motor vehicle safety 
standards prescribed pursuant to this title 
and shall, upon request of an officer or em- 
ployee duly designated by the Secretary, per- 
mit such officer or employee to inspect ap- 
propriate books, papers, records, and docu- 
ments relevant to determining whether such 
manufacturer has acted or is acting in com- 
pliance with this title and motor vehicle 
safety standards prescribed pursuant to this 
title. 

„d) Every manufacturer of motor ve- 
hicles and motor vehicle equipment shall 
provide to the Secretary such performance 
data and other technical data related to 
performance and safety as may be required 
to carry out the purposes of this Act. The 
Secretary is authorized to require the manu- 
facturer to give such notification of such 
performance and technical data at the time 
of original purchase to the first person who 
purchases a motor vehicle or item of equip- 
ment for purposes other than resale, as he 
determines necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

„(e) All information reported to or other- 
wise obtained by the Secretary or his repre- 
sentative pursuant to subsection (b) or (c) 
which information contains or relates to a- 
trade secret or other matter referred to in 
section 1905 of title 18 of the United States 
Code, shall be considered confidential for 
the purpose of that section, except that such 
information may be disclosed to other offi- 
cers or employees concerned with carrying 
out this title or when relevant in any pro- 
ceeding under this title. Nothing in this 
section shall authorize the withholding of 
information by the Secretary or any Officer 
or employee under his control, from the duly 
authorized committees of the Congress. 

“Sec. 113. (a) Every manufacturer of 
motor vehicles shall furnish notification of 
any defect in any motor vehicle or motor ve- 
hicle equipment produced by such manu- 
facturer which he determines, in good faith, 
relates to motor vehicle safety, to the pur- 
chaser (where known to the manufacturer) 
of such motor vehicle or motor vehicle 
equipment, within a reasonable time after 
such manufacturer has discovered such de- 
fect. 

“(b) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall be accomplished— 

“(1) by certified mail to the first pur- 
chaser (not including any dealer of such 
manufacturer) of the motor vehicle or motor 
vehicle equipment containing such a defect, 
and to any subsequent purchaser to whom 
has been transferred any warranty on such 
2 vehicle or motor vehicle equipment; 
ani 

“(2) by certified mail or other more ex- 
peditious means to the dealer or dealers of 
such manufacturer to whom such motor ve- 
hicle or equipment was delivered. 

„e) The notification required by subsec- 
tion (a) shall contain a clear description 
of such defect, an evaluation of the risk to 
traffic safety reasonably related to such de- 
fect, and a statement of the measures to be 
taken to repair such defect. 5 

„d) Every manufacturer of motor vehicles 
shall furnish to the Secretary a true or 
representative copy of all notices, bulletins, 
and other communications to the dealers of 
such manufacturer or purchasers of motor 
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vehicles or motor vehicle equipment of such 
manufacturer regarding any defect in such 
vehicle or equipment sold or serviced by such 
dealer, The Secretary shall disclose so much 
of the information contained in such notice 
or other information obtained under section 
112(a) to the public as he deems will assist 
in carrying out the purposes of this Act, 
but he shall not disclose any information 
which contains or relates to a trade secret or 
other matter referred to in section 1905 of 
title 18 of the United States Code unless 
he determines that it is necessary to carry 
out the purposes of this Act. 

“(e) If through testing, inspection, in- 
vestigation, or research carried out pursuant 
to this title, or examination of reports pur- 
suant to subsection (d) of this section, or 
otherwise, the Secretary determines that any 
motor vehicle or item of motor vehicle equip- 
ment— 

“(1) does not comply with an applicable 
Federal motor vehicle safety standard pre- 
scribed pursuant to section 103; or 

“(2) contains a defect which relates to 
motor vehicle safety; 


then he shall immediately notify the manu- 
facturer of such motor vehicle or item of 
motor vehicle equipment of such defect or 
failure to comply. The notice shall contain 
the findings of the Secretary and shall in- 
clude all information upon which the find- 
ings are based. The Secretary shall afford 
such manufacturer an opportunity to pre- 
sent his views and evidence in support there- 
of, to establish that there is no failure of 
compliance or that the alleged defect does 
not affect motor vehicle safety. If after such 
presentation by the manufacturer the Secre- 
tary determines that such vehicle or item 
of equipment does not comply with appli- 
cable Federal motor vehicle safety standards, 
or contains a defect which relates to motor 
vehicle safety, the Secretary shall direct the 
manufacturer to furnish the notification 
specified in subsection (c) of this section to 
the purchaser of such motor vehicle or item 
of motor vehicle equipment as provided in 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section. 

“Sec, 114. Every manufacturer or distribu- 
tor of a motor vehicle or motor vehicle equip- 
ment shall furnish to the distributor or 
dealer at the time of delivery of such vehicle 
or equipment by such manufacturer or dis- 
tributor the certification that each such vye- 
hicle or item of motor vehicle equipment con- 
forms to all applicable Federal motor vehicle 
safety standards. In the case of an item of 
motor vehicle equipment such certification 
may be in the form of a label or tag on such 
item or on the outside of a container in 
which such item is delivered. In the case 
of a motor vehicle such certification shall be 
in the form of a label or tag permanently 
affixed to such motor vehicle. 

“Sec. 115. The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of this Act through a National 
Traffic Safety Agency (hereinafter referred to 
as the Agency“), which he shall establish in 
the Department of Commerce. The Agency 
shall be headed by a Traffic Safety Adminis- 
trator who shall be appointed by the Presi- 
dent, by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate, and shall be compensated at the 
rate prescribed for level V of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule established by the 
Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964. The 
Administrator shall be a citizen of the United 
States, and shall be appointed with due re- 
gard for his fitness to discharge efficiently 
the powers and the duties delegated to him 
pursuant to this Act. The Administrator 
shall perform such duties as are delegated 
to him by the Secretary. 

“Sec, 116. Nothing contained herein shall 
be deemed to exempt from the antitrust laws 
of the United States any conduct that would 
otherwise be unlawful under such laws, or 
to prohibit under the antitrust laws of the 
United States any conduct that would be 
lawful under such laws. 
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“Sec. 117. (a) The Act entitled An Act 
to provide that hydraulic brake fluid sold or 
shipped in commerce for use in motor ve- 
hicles shall meet certain specifications pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Commerce’, ap- 
proved September 5, 1962 (76 Stat. 437; 
Public Law 87-637), and the Act entitled ‘An 
Act to provide that seat belts sold or shipped 
in interstate commerce for use in motor ve- 
hicles shall meet certain safety standards’, 
approved December 13, 1963 (77 Stat. 361; 
Public Law 88-201), are hereby repealed. 

“(b) Whoever, prior to the date of enact- 
ment of this section, knowingly and will- 
fully violates any provision of law repealed by 
subsection (a) of this section, shall be pun- 
ished in accordance with the provisions of 
such laws as in effect on the date such viola- 
tion occurred. 

“(c) All standards issued under authority 
of the laws repealed by subsection (a) of this 
section which are in effect at the time this 
section takes effect, shall continue in effect 
as if they had been effectively issued under 
section 103 until amended or revoked by the 
Secretary, or a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion by operation of law. 

„d) Any proceeding relating to any pro- 
vision of law repealed by subsection (a) of 
this section which is pending at the time 
this section takes effect shall be continued 
by the Secretary as if this section had not 
been enacted, and orders issued in any such 
proceeding shall continue in effect as if they 
had been effectively issued under section 103 
until amended or revoked by the Secretary 
in accordance with this title, or by opera- 
tion of law. 

“(e) The repeals made by subsection (a) 
of this section shall not affect any suit, ac- 
tion, or other proceeding lawfully commenced 
prior to the date this section takes effect, 
and all such suits, actions, and proceedings, 
shall be continued, proceedings therein had, 
appeals therein taken, and judgments there- 
in rendered, in the same manner and with 
the same effect as if this section had not been 
enacted. No suit, action, or other proceed- 
ing lawfully commenced by or against any 
agency or officer of the United States in re- 
lation to the discharge of official duties under 
any provision of law repealed by subsection 
(a) of this section shall abate by reason of 
such repeal, but the court, upon motion or 
supplemental petition filed at any time with- 
in twelve months after the date of enactment 
of this section showing the necessity for the 
survival of such suit, action, or other pro- 
ceeding to obtain a settlement of the ques- 
tions involved, may allow the same to be 
maintained. 

“Sec. 118. The Secretary, in exercising the 
authority under this title, shall utilize the 
services, research and testing facilities of 
public agencies to the maximum extent prac- 
ticable in order to avoid duplication. 

“Sec, 119. The Secretary is authorized to 
issue, amend, and revoke such rules and reg- 
ulations as he deems necessary to carry out 
this title. 

“Sec. 120, (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administration 
of this Act for the preceding calendar year. 
Such report shall include but not be re- 
stricted to (1) a thorough statistical com- 
pilation of the accidents and injuries occur- 
ring in such year; (2) a list of Federal motor 
vehicle safety standards prescribed or in ef- 
fect in such year; (3) the degree of observ- 
ance of applicable Federal motor vehicle 
standards; (4) a summary of all current re- 
search grants and contracts together with a 
description of the problems to be considered 
by such grants and contracts; (5) an analy- 
sis and evaluation, including relevant policy 
recommendations, of research activities com- 
pleted and technological progress achieved 
during such year; and (6) the extent to 
which technical information was dissemi- 
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nated to the scientific community and con- 
sumer-oriented information was made avail- 
able to the motoring public. 

“(b) The report required by subsection 
(a) of this section shall contain such recom- 
mendations for additional legislation as the 
Secretary deems necessary to promote coop- 
eration among the several States in the im- 
provement of traffic safety and to strengthen 
the national traffic safety program. 

“Sec. 121. (a) There is authorized to be ap- 
propriated for the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this title, other than those 
related to tire safety, not to exceed $11,000,- 
000 for fiscal year 1967, $17,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1968, and $23,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1969. 

“(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this title related to tire safety and 
title II, not to exceed $2,900,000 for fiscal year 
1967, and $1,450,000 per fiscal year for the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

“Sec. 122. The provisions of this title for 
certification of motor vehicles and items of 
motor vehicle equipment shall take effect on 
the effective date of the first standard actu- 
ally issued under section 103 of this title. 


“TITLE II—TIRE SAFETY 


“Sec, 201. In all standards for pneumatic 
tires established under title I of this Act, the 
Secretary shall require that tires subject 
thereto be permanently and conspicuously 
labeled with such safety information as he 
determines to be necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this Act. Such labeling shall 
include— 

“(1) suitable identification of the manu- 
facturer, or in the case of a retreaded tire 
suitable identification of the retreader, un- 
less the tire contains a brand name other 
than the name of the manufacturer in which 
case it shall also contain a code mark which 
would permit the seller of such tire to iden- 
tify the manufacturer thereof to the pur- 
chaser upon his request. 

“(2) the composition of the material used 
in the ply of the tire. 

“(3) the actual number of plies in the tire. 

“(4) the maximum permissible load for 
the tire. 

“(5) a recital that the tire conforms to 
Federal minimum safe performance stand- 
ards, except that in lieu of such recital the 
Secretary may prescribe an appropriate 
mark or symbol for use by those manufac- 
turers or retreaders who comply with such 
standards. 


The Secretary may require that additional 
safety related information be disclosed to 
the purchaser of a tire at the time of sale of 
the tire. 

“Sec. 202. In standards established under 
title I of this Act the Secretary shall require 
that each motor vehicle be equipped by the 
manufacturer or by the purchaser thereof at 
the time of the first purchase thereof in good 
faith for purposes other than resale with 
tires which meet the maximum permissible 
load standards when such vehicle is fully 
loaded with the maximum number of pas- 
sengers it is designed to carry and a reason- 
able amount of luggage. 

“Sec. 203, In order to assist the consumer 
to make an informed choice in the purchase 
of motor vehicle tires, within two years after 
the enactment of this title, the Secretary 
shall, through standards established under 
title I of this Act, prescribe by order, and 
publish in the Federal Register, a uniform 
quality grading system for motor vehicle 
tires. Such order shall specify the date such 
system is to take effect which shall not be 
sooner than one hundred and eighty days or 
later than one year from the date such order 
is issued, unless the Secretary finds, for good 
cause shown, that an earlier or later effec- 
tive date is in the public interest, and pub- 
lishes his reasons for such finding. The 
Secretary shall also cooperate with industry 
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and the Federal Trade Commission to the 
maximum extent practicable in efforts to 
eliminate deceptive and confusing tire no- 
menclature and marketing practices. 

“Sec. 204. (a) No person shall sell, offer 
for sale, or introduce for sale or deliver for 
introduction in interstate commerce, any tire 
or motor vehicle equipped with any tire 
which has been regrooved, except that the 
Secretary may by order permit the sale of 
regrooved tires and motor vehicles equipped 
with regrooved tires which he finds are de- 
signed and constructed in a manner consist- 
ent with the purposes of this Act. 

“(b) Violations of this section shall be 
subject to civil penalties and injunction in 
accordance with sections 109 and 110 of this 
Act. 

„e) For the purposes of this section the 
term “regrooved tire” means a tire on which 
a new tread has been produced by cutting 
into the tread of a worn tire. 

“Sec. 205. In the event of any conflict 
between the requirements of orders or regu- 
lations issued by the Secretary under this 
title and title I of this Act applicable to 
motor vehicle tires and orders or adminis- 
trative interpretations issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, the provisions of orders 
or regulations issued by the Secretary shall 
prevail. 


“TITLE III—ACCIDENT AND INJURY RESEARCH 
AND TEST FACILITY 


“Sec. 301. The Secretary of Commerce is 
hereby authorized to make a complete in- 
vestigation and study of the need for a facil- 
ity or facilities to conduct research, develop- 
ment, and testing in traffic safety (including 
but not limited to motor vehicle and high- 
way safety) authorized by law, and research, 
development, and testing relating to the 
safety of machinery used on highways or in 
connection with the maintenance of high- 
ways (with particular emphasis on tractor 
safety) as he deems appropriate and neces- 


sary. 

“Sec. 302. The Secretary shall report the 
results of his investigation and study to 
Congress not later than December 31, 1967. 
Such report shall include but not be limited 
to (1) an inventory of existing capabilities, 
equipment, and facilities, either publicly or 
privately owned or operated, which could be 
made available for use by the Secretary in 
carrying out the safety research, develop- 
ment, and testing referred to in section 301, 
(2) recommendations as to the site or sites 
for any recommended facility or facilities, 
(3) preliminary plans, a specifications, and 
drawings for such recommended facility or 
facilities (including major research, devel- 
opment, and testing equipment), and (4) the 
estimated cost of the recommended sites, 
facilities, and equipment, 

“Sec. 303. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,000,000 for the 
investigation, study, and report authorized 
by this title. Any funds so appropriated 
shall remain available until expended. 


“TITLE IV—NATIONAL DRIVER REGISTER 


“Sec. 401. The Act entitled ‘An Act to pro- 
vide for a register in the Department of 
Commerce in which shall be listed the names 
of certain persons who have had their motor 
vehicle operator’s licenses revoked’, approved 
July 14, 1960, as amended (74 Stat. 526; 23 
U.S.C, 313 note), is hereby amended to read 
as follows: 

That the Secretary of Commerce shall 
establish and maintain a register identifying 
each individual reported to him by a State, 
or political subdivision thereof, as an indi- 
vidual with respect to whom such State or 
political subdivision has denied, terminated, 
or y withdrawn (except a with- 
drawal for less than six months based on a 
series of nonmoving violations) an individ- 
ual’s license or privilege to operate a motor 
vehicle. > 
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“Sec. 2. Only at the request of a State, 
a political subdivision thereof, or a Federal 
department or agency, shall the Secretary 
furnish information contained in the register 
established under the first section of this 
Act, and such information shall be furnished 
only to the requesting party and only with 
respect to an individual applicant for a motor 
vehicle operator's license or permit. 

“‘Sec.3. As used in this Act, the term 
State“ includes each of the several States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Guam, the Virgin Islands, 
the Canal Zone, and American Samoa.’” 

And the House agree to the same, 

HARLEY O. STAGGERS, 

SAMUEL N, FRIEDEL, 

TORBERT H. MACDONALD, 

Joun E. Moss, 

JOHN D. DINGELL, 

PAUL G. ROGERS, 

WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 

J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 

SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 

WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 

A. S. MIKE MONRONEY, 

VANCE HARTKE, 

PHILIP A. HART, 

Norris COTTON, 

THRUSTON B. MORTON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the bill (S. 3005) to provide for 
a coordinated national safety program and 
establishment of safety standards for motor 
vehicles in interstate commerce to reduce ac- 
cidents involving motor vehicles and to re- 
duce the deaths and injuries occurring in 
such accidents, submit the following state- 
ment ir explanation of the effect of the ac- 
tion agreed upon by the conferees and rec- 
ommended in the accompanying conference 
report: 

DEFINITIONS 

Paragraph (1) of section 102 of the House 
amendment defines the term “motor vehicle 
safety“ to mean the performance of motor 
vehicles or motor vehicle equipment in such 
a manner that the public is protected against 
unreasonable risk of accidents occurring as 
a result of the construction or performance 
of motor vehicles and is also protected 
against unreasonable death or injury of per- 
sons in the event accidents do occur, and in- 
cludes nonoperational safety of such 
vehicles, 

Paragraph (1) of section 102 of the pro- 
posed conference substitute defines the 
term “motor vehicle safety” in the same 
terms as the House amendment with the ex- 
ception that the definition is expanded to 
include protection of the public against un- 
reasonable risk of accidents occurring as a 
result of the “design, construction or per- 
formance” of motor vehicles. 

The addition of the word “design” was 
accepted by the House Managers not as an 
expansion of the authority of the Secretary 
but merely to clarify that the public is to 
be protected from inherently dangerous de- 
signs which conflict with the concept of mo- 
tor vehicle safety and the performance 
standards issued by the Secretary. The Sec- 
retary is not to become directly involved in 
questions of design. 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF STANDARDS 

Subsection (c) of section 103 of the Houte 
amendment requires each order establish- 
ing a safety standard to specify, the date on 
which it is to take effect which is not to be 
sooner than 180 days or later than one year 
from the date the order is issued, unless the 
Secretary finds an earlier or later effective 


date is in the public interest, and publishes 
his reasons for such finding. 

Subsection (c) of section 103 of the pro- 
posed conference substitute is the same as 
the House amendment with the exception 
that in order to shorten or lengthen the min- 
imum or maximum dates within which a 
standard must take effect the Secretary must 
find “for good cause shown” that cuch earlier 
or later date is in the public interest and 
publish his reasons for this finding, 

A conforming change is also required to 
be made in section 103(e) of the proposed 
conference substitute which, except for such 
conforming change, is the same as section 
103(e) of the House amendment (relating to 
effective date of amendments and revoca- 
tions of standards). 

The House managers believe the inclusion 
of the phrase “for good cause shown” dem- 
onstrates that any party in interest is free 
to urge that an earlier or later effective date 
is in the public interest, 


PREEMPTION 


Section 103(d) of the House amendment 
provides whenever a Federal safety standard 
is in effect no State or political subdivision 
shall have any authority either to establish 
or continue in effect any safety standard ap- 
plicable to the same aspect of motor vehicle 
and motor vehicle equipment performance 
which is not identical with the Federal 
standard. Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment or the government of any State or 
political subdivision from establishing safety 
requirements for vehicles or equipment pro- 
cured for its own use which impose a higher 
standard of performance than that required 
to comply with the Federal standard. 

Section 103(d) of the proposed conference 
substitute provides that whenever a Fed- 
eral safety standard is in effect no State or 
political subdivision shall have authority 
either to establish or to continue in effect, 
with respect to any motor vehicle or item 
of equipment, any safety standard applica- 
ble to the same aspect of performance of 
such vehicle or item of equipment which is 
not identical to the Federal standard. The 
proposed conference substitute is identical 
to the House amendment with respect to the 
right of governments to establish higher re- 
quirements for vehicles and equipment pro- 
cured for their own use. 

The House managers believe the confer- 
ence substitute will assure that there will 
not be any inadvertent preemption of a 
State standard applicable to an older vehicle 
by the issuance of a standard with respect 
to the same aspect for performance of a 
new vehicle. 

CONSULTATION 


Section 103 (f) (2) of the House amend- 
ment and section 103(f) (2) of the proposed 
conference substitute are identical. In the 
administration of this provision it is ex- 
pected that the Secretary will, to the extent 
consistent with the purposes of this Act, in- 
form the VESC and other agencies of pro- 
posed standards and amendments thereto 
and afford them a reasonable opportunity to 
study and comment thereon. 


ICCO PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


Section 103(g) of the House amendment 
and section 103(g) of the proposed confer- 
ence substitute are identical. In the ad- 
ministration of this provision it is intended 
that higher ICC performance standards will 
relate to things which can be accomplished 
subsequent to manufacture, not to things 
which must be done during manufacture. 

INITIAL FEDERAL STANDARDS 


Section 103(h) of the House amendment 
requires the Secretary to issue initial Fed- 
eral safety standards based upon existing 
public safety standards on or before January 
31, 1967. On or before January 31, 1968 the 


August 31, 1966 


August 31, 1966 


Secretary is required to issue new and re- 
vised standards. 

Section 103(h) of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House pro- 
visions with the exception of the deletion of 
the word “public”, thus requiring the initial 
standards to be based upon existing safety 
standards. 

The House managers agreed to this dele- 
tion in order to permit the Secretary to 
consider all existing safety standards, not 
just public standards. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Section 104(a) of the House bill estab- 
lishes a National Motor Vehicle Safety Ad- 
visory Council composed of 13 members ap- 
pointed by the Secretary, one of whom he 
shall designate as chairman. Three of the 
members are to be representatives of manu- 
facturers of motor vehicles, 2 representatives 
of manufacturers of motor vehicle equip- 
ment, 3 representatives of State and local 
governments and 5 public representatives. 
Seven members constitute a quorum and 
their terms of office are for four years except 
the initial appointees will be appointed so as 
to provide staggered terms of office. A va- 
cancy in the Council is to be filled in the 
same manner as an original appointment. 

Section 104(b) of the House amendment 
requires the Secretary to seek the advice 
and recommendation of the Council before 
establishing, amending, or revoking any 
motor vehicle safety standard under this 
act. 

Section 104(c) of the House amendment 
provides for per diem compensation for mem- 
bers of the Council as well as travel expenses, 
and provides that the acceptance of pay- 
ment under this section shall not make a 
member of the Council an employee or of- 
ficer of the United States for any purpose. 

Section 104(a) of the conference substi- 
tute requires the Secretary to establish a 
National Motor Vehicle Safety Council. The 
majority of the members are to be repre- 
sentatives of the general public, including 
representatives of State and local govern- 
ments, the remainder to include representa- 
tives of motor vehicle manufacturers, motor 
vehicle equipment manufacturers, and motor 
vehicle dealers. 

Section 104(b) of the proposed conference 
substitute requires the Secretary to consult 
the Council on motor vehicle safety stand- 
ards under this Act. 

Section 104(c) of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House amend- 
ment. 

The conference substitute will provide the 
Secretary authority to obtain a sound cross 
section of consultants from the public, State 
and local governments, manufacturers, and 
dealers since he will have full discretion in 
determining the makeup of the Council, 
subject to the overall requirement that a 
majority of its members must represent the 
general public. 

PATENTS 

Section 106(c) of the Senate bill provides 
that whenever Federal contribution for any 
research or development authorized by this 
Act encouraging motor vehicle safety is more 
than minimal, the Secretary shall include in 
any contract, grant, or other arrangement for 
such research or development activity, provi- 
sions effective to insure that all information, 
uses, processes, patents and other develop- 
ments resulting from that activity will be 
made freely and fully available to the gen- 
eral public, and that nothing therein shall 
be construed to deprive the owner of any 
background patent of any right which he 
may have thereunder. 

The House amendment did not contain 
such a provision, 

Section 106(c) of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the Senate bill. 

Based on a rolicall vote on this provision 
the Senate managers insisted on its reten- 
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tion in the conference substitute. The House 
Managers accepted this provision. 
EXEMPTIONS 


Section 108(a)(3) of the House amend- 
ment makes it a prohibited act to fail to is- 
sue a certificate required by section 114 that 
the vehicle or item of equipment conforms 
to all applicable Federal safety standards or 
to issue such a certificate that the vehicle 
or item of equipment conforms if the person 
issuing the certificate in the exercise of due 
care knows or has reason to know that the 
certificate is false or misleading in a material 


Section 108(b)(2) of the House amend- 
ment exempts from paragraph (1) of sub- 
section (a) (the prohibition against manu- 
facturing for sale, selling, offering for sale, or 
introducing or delivering for introduction in 
interstate commerce or importing into the 
United States a vehicle or item of equip- 
ment which does not meet the Federal 
safety standards) (A) any person who estab- 
lishes that he did not know or have reason 
to know in the exercise of due care that the 
vehicle or item of equipment is not in con- 
formity with the Federal safety standards, 
and (B) any person who prior to the first 
purchase in good faith for purposes other 
than resale, holds a certificate of conform- 
ance issued by the manufacturer or importer 
unless such person knows that the vehicle or 
item of equipment does not in fact conform. 

Sections 108(a)(3) and 103 (b) (2) of the 
proposed conference substitute are the same 
as the House amendment except that in each 
provision the words “know or” have been de- 
leted so that a person must establish that he 
did not have reason to know in the exercise 
of due care either that the certificate was 
false or misleading or that the vehicle or 
item of equipment was not in conformity 
with the Federal safety standards. 

Both the House and Senate managers 
agree that by this deletion it becomes clear 
that actual knowledge will remove the de- 
fense the provisions give. Thus to avail 
himself of this defense a person would be 
required to prove both that he had no 
knowledge of these facts and that he had 
no reason to know of these facts in the 
exercise of due care. 


CIVIL PENALTY 


Section 109(b) of the House amendment 
permits the Secretary to compromise any 
civil penalty imposed for violations of this 
Act. 


Section 109(b) of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House amend- 
ment with the addition of a sentence from 
section 110(b) of the Senate bill making it 
explicit that in de the amount of 
any civil penalty or the amount agreed on 
in compromise the Secretary shall consider 
both the size of the business of the person 
charged and the gravity of the violation. 


INJUNCTIONS 


Section 110(a) of the House amendment 
gives the United States district courts juris- 
diction to enjoin violations of this title and 
requires a reasonable opportunity be given 
any person to comply before the Secretary 
seeks an injunction. 

Section 110(a) of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House pro- 
vision except that the United States district 
courts are also given the authority granted 
them in section 111(a) of the Senate bill to 
restrain the sale, offer for sale or introduc- 
tion or delivery for introduction into inter- 
state commerce, or importation into the 
United States of any vehicle or item of 
equipment which it is determined prior to 
the first purchase in good faith for purposes 
other than resale does not conform to Fed- 
eral safety standards. 

The House managers believe the addition 
of this language from the Senate bill will 
positively insure that an injunction can be 
obtained to restrain the sale, offer for sale, 
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delivery into commerce or importation of a 
substandard vehicle or item of equipment in 
those cases where there is otherwise a de- 
fense to these acts so that no civil penalty 
can be imposed. 

JURISDICTION AND VENUE 


Section 112 of the Senate bill provides 
generally in subsection (a) that actions to 
impose civil penalties or to obtain injunc- 
tions to carry out this Act may be brought 
in the district where the violation occurred, 
where the defendant is found, is an inhabi- 
tant or transacts business, and process may 
be served in those cases in any other district 
in which the defendant may be found. 
Subsection (b) generally provides that sub- 
penas for witnesses may run into any other 
district. Subsection (c) makes it the duty 
of every manufacturer offering vehicles or 
equipment for importation into the United 
States to designate an agent for service of 
process or in default thereof provides that 
service may be had by posting the process in 
the office of the Secretary. 

Section 110(c) of the House amendment 
provides that in all criminal or injunction 
proceedings to enforce, or to restrain viola- 
tion of, this title, subpenas for witnesses 
may run into any other district. 

Subsections (c), (d), and (e) of section 
110 of the proposed conference substitute 
replace subsection (c) of section 110 of the 
House amendment and, except for technical 
and conforming changes are the same as 
section 112 of the Senate bill. 


INSPECTION AND INVESTIGATION 


Section 114(a) of the Senate bill authorizes 
the Secretary to conduct such testing, in- 
spection, and investigation as he deems nec- 
essary to aid in the enforcement of Federal 
safety standards. 

Section 112(a) of the House amendment 
authorizes the Secretary to conduct such in- 
spection as may be necessary to carry out the 
Federal safety standards. 

Section 112(a) of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House bill ex- 
cept that the Secretary is also given author- 
ity to conduct such investigations as may be 
necessary to enforce Federal safety standards. 


PERFORMANCE DATA 


Section 112(d) of the House amendment 
and section 112(d) of the proposed confer- 
ence substitute are identical. It is under- 
stood that in the administration of this pro- 
vision the Secretary is required to treat as 
confidential performance and technical data 
which include trade secrets which he ob- 
tains unless and until notification of such 
data is required in the interests of safety as 
provided in this subsection. 


NOTIFICATION 


Sections 116 (a), (b) and (c) of the Senate 
bill require the manufacturer of motor vehi- 
cles of furnish notification of any defect in 
any vehicle or equipment produced by him 
which he determines relates to motor vehi- 
cle safety to the purchaser (where known) 
within a reasonable time after discovery of 
such defect by the manufacturer. This no- 
tification is required to be accomplished by 
certified mail to the first purchaser and to 
the dealer or dealers to whom such vehicle 
or equipment was delivered. The notifica- 
tion shall contain a clear description of the 
defect and evaluation of the risk of traffic 
safety related thereto and a statement of the 
measures to be taken to repair the defect. 

Sections 113 (a), (b) and (c) of the House 
amendment are the same as the Senate bill 
with the exception that notification is re- 
quired to be accomplished by certified mail 
not only to the first purchaser but to any 
subsequent purchaser to whom has been 
transferred any warranty on such vehicle or 
equipment. 

Sections 113 (a), (b) and (c) of the pro- 
posed conference substitute are the same as 
the House amendment. 
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Subsection (d) of Section 116 of the Senate 
bill requires the manufacturer of motor vehi- 
cles to furnish the Secretary a true or rep- 
resentative copy of all notices, bulletins and 
other communications to the dealers or pur- 
chasers of such vehicles or equipment re- 
garding any defect therein. The Secretary 
shall disclose so much of the information 
contained in such notice or other informa- 
tion obtained under section 114(a) (his au- 
thority to conduct independent inspection 
and investigation) to the public as he seems 
will assist in carrying out the purposes of 
this Act. He is required not to disclose any 
information which contains or relates to a 
trade secret unless he determines that it is 
necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act. 

Section 113(d) of the House amendment 
requires every manufacturer of motor vehi- 
cles to furnish the Secretary promptly a 
true and representative copy of any notice, 
bulletin, or like written communication to 
the dealers of such manufacturer or pur- 
chasers and users of such manufacturer's 
products regarding the existence or correc- 
tion of any defect in vehicles or equipment 
as delivered by that manufacturer. If the 
Secretary determines the defect is a safety 
defect he is required to review with the 
manufacturer the action taken and proposed 
to be taken to accomplish effective notifica- 
tion to purchasers and users. If the manu- 
facturer’s action is inadequate to accomplish 
effective notification the Secretary shall or- 
der him to take further measures that are 
reasonable and necessary to accomplish such 
notice. If the manufacturer fails to prompt- 
ly comply, an injunction to compel compli- 
ance may be sought. The Secretary, if he 
determines after review that publication by 
him will result in effecting a substantial 
additional number of corrections, shall dis- 
close to the public so much of the informa- 
tion contained in the notice or other in- 
formation obtained under section 112(a) 
(his authority to conduct independent in- 
spection) as he deems necessary for this pur- 
pose. The Secretary is precluded from dis- 
closing information which contains or re- 
lates to a trade secret unless he determines 
that this disclosure is necessary to carry out 
this Act. 

Subsection (d) of section 113 of the pro- 

conference substitute is the same as 
subsection (d) of section 116 of the Senate 
bill, with the exception of a minor conform- 
ing change. 

Subsection (e) of section 116 of the Senate 
bill provides that if the Secretary determines 
that any vehicle or item of equipment does 
not comply with the Federal safety stand- 
ards or contains a defect relating to motor 
vehicle safety as a result either of testing, 
inspections, investigations, or research carried 
out by him pursuant to this title or through 
an examination of the reports which manu- 
facturers are required to file with him under 
subsection (d) of this section (relating to 
notification of defects to dealers) he is re- 
quired to notify the manufacturer of such 
defect or failure to comply. The notice is re- 
quired to contain the Secretary's findings and 
all information on which such findings are 
based. He then is required to afford the 
manufacturer an opportunity to be heard 
and to establish that there is no failure to 
comply or that the alleged defect does not 
affect motor vehicle safety. Thereafter, if 
the Secretary determines there is not com- 
pliance or there is a defect relating to motor 
vehicle safety he is required to direct the 
manufacturer to furnish the notification 
specified in subsection (c) of this section to 
the purchaser as provided in subsections (a) 
and (b) of this section. 

The House amendment contains no cor- 
responding provision. 

Subsection (e) of section 113 of the pro- 
posed conference substitute is the same as 
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section 116(e) of the Senate bill with the ex- 
ception of a minor conforming change. 


CERTIFICATION 


Section 114 of the House amendment and 
section 114 of the proposed conference sub- 
stitute are identical. It is intended that the 
permanent certification of a motor vehicle 
required under this section will be e: 
as compliance with all applicable Federal 
safety standards at the time of manufacture 
of such vehicle. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY AGENCY 


Section 115 of the House amendment re- 
quires the Secretary to carry out this Act 
through a National Traffic Safety Agency 
which he is required to establish in the De- 
partment of Commerce. This agency is to 
be headed by a Traffic Safety Adminstrator 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who will 
be paid at the rate of level V of the Federal 
Executive Salary Schedule. He is to be a 
citizen of the United States, appointed with 
due regard to his fitness, to carry out his 
duties and powers delegated to him, and he is 
required to have no pecuniary interest in or 
to own any stock in or bonds of any enter- 
prise involved in manufacturing motor ve- 
hicles or motor vehicle equipment, or con- 
structing highways, nor is he to engage in 
any other business, vocation or employment. 
The Adminstrator is to perform such duties 
as are delegated to him by the Secretary. 

Section 115 of the proposed conference sub- 
stitute is the same as the House amendment 
except for the deletion of the prohibition 
with respect to pecuniary interest in busi- 
nesses manufacturing vehicles or equipment 
or constructing highways. 

The deletion of this specific prohibition 
results in the Adminstrator being subject to 
the general provisions of law applicable to 
all other Federal officers with respect to con- 
flict of interest. 


AVOIDANCE OF DUPLICATION 


Section 118 of the House amendment re- 
quires the Secretary to utilize the services, 
research and testing facilitier of other Fed- 
eral departments and agencies in carrying 
out his duties under this titlo to the maxi- 
mum extent practicable in order to avoid 
duplication. 

Section 118 of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House amend- 
ment except that the Secretary is required to 
utilize the services, research and testing 
facilities of public agencies generally in 
order to avoid duplication. This e 
would permit the utilization of facilities of 
State and local governments as well as those 
of the Federal government. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Section 121(a) of the House amendment 
authorizes appropriations for carrying out 
this title (other than provisions relating to 
tire safety) of not to exceed $11 million for 
fiscal 1967, $17 million for fiscal 1968, and 
$23 million for fiscal 1969, and provides that 
funds appropriated shall remain available 
until expended. 

Section 121(a) of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House amend- 
ment except for the deletion of the provision 
that “funds appropriated under this author- 
ity shall remain available until expended”. 


GRADING SYSTEM FOR TIRES 


Section 203 of the House amendment re- 
quires the Secretary, through standards es- 
tablished under Title I, to prescribe the uni- 
form quality grading system for motor 
vehicle tires. This system is to take effect no 
sooner than 180 days nor later than one year 
from the date the order is issued. The Secre- 
tary is required to cooperate with industry 
and the Federal Trade Commission to the 
maximum extent practicable in efforts to 
eliminate deceptive and confusing tire no- 
menclature and marketing practices. 
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Section 203 of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House amend- 
ment with the exception that the minimum 
and maximum effective dates are permitted 
to be lengthened or shortened in the same 
manner as provided in section 103(c) for 
all other safety standards. 


REGROOVED TIRES 


Section 204 of the proposed conference 
substitute prohibits any person from selling, 
offering for sale, or introducing for sale or 
delivering for introduction in interstate 
commerce any tire, or any motor vehicle 
equipped with any tire, which has been 
regrooved. The Secretary may, by order, 
however, permit the sale of regrooved tires 
and vehicles equipped with such tires if 
he finds they are designed and constructed 
in a manner consistent with the purposes of 
this Act. Violations of this section are to be 
subject to the same civil penalties and in- 
junction procedures as are provided in sec- 
tions 109 and 110 of this Act. The term 
“regrooved tire” is defined to mean one on 
which a new tread has been produced by 
cutting into the tread of a worn tire. 

The House amendment contains no com- 
parable provision, 


AGENCY CONFLICTS 


Section 205 of the proposed conference 
substitute provides that in the event of any 
conflict between orders or regulations issued 
by the Secretary under this Act which are 
applicable to motor vehicle tires, and orders 
or administrative interpretations issued by 
the Federal Trade Commission, the provi- 
sions of the orders or regulations issued by 
the Secretary shall prevail. 

The House amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

RESEARCH AND TEST FACILITY 

Section 301 of the House amendment au- 
thorizes the Secretary of Commerce to make 
a complete investigation and study of the 
need for a facility or facilities to conduct 
research, development and testing (A) in 
traffic safety and (B) relating to the safety 
of agricultural machinery used on highways 
or in connection with the maintenance of 
highways (with particular emphasis on trac- 
tor safety) as he deems appropriate and nec- 
essary. 

Section 301 of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the House amend- 
ment except for the deletion of the word 
“agricultural”. Thus, all machinery used 
on highways or in connection with the main- 
tenance of highways may be subject to re- 
search, development, and testing. 

HARLEY O. STAGGERs, 


JOHN D. DINGELL, 
PAUL G. ROGERS, 
WILLIAM L. SPRINGER, 
J. ARTHUR YOUNGER, 
SAMUEL L. DEVINE, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sisk). The gentleman from West Vir- 
ae (Mr. Sraccers] is recognized for 1 

our. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
stated when this legislation came before 
the House on August 17, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreigr Commerce 
labored diligently over the proposed leg- 
islation and reported a good bill. 

I believe that in the floor action sev- 
eral improvements were made. The 
other body requested a conference and 
we went to conference last Wednesday 
and Thursday on a number of points. I 
have counted 43 separate items that 
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were before the conference committee. 
Many of these were relatively minor but 
quite a number were significant. The 
managers for the Senate receded entirely 
on 27 items. On another seven, they re- 
ceded with minor modifications. There 
were only eight recessions by the man- 
agers for the House. Of these eight, I 
believe it would be accurate to charac- 
terize seven of them as minor. 

I am not going to unnecessarily take 
up time to go through the actions of the 
conference committee one by one. All 
of this is set forth in the conference re- 
port and the statement of managers. 
However, to emphasize my conviction 
that the House was very successful in 
this conference, I would like to single out 
a few of the more important subjects 
which were discussed and the action 
which was taken as to these important 
items. 

DEFINITION OF MOTOR VEHICLE 


The House definition covers all vehi- 
cles, including trucks and buses. The 
definition in the Senate version was 
more restrictive and was interpreted as 
not including trucks and buses. The 
managers for the Senate receded. 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


In the House version, the research and 
development provisions are mandatory 
rather than discretionary and they are 
also broader in scope than the Senate 
version. The managers for the Senate 
receded. 

USED VEHICLES 

The House provided for the develop- 
ment of used-car standards. The Senate 
version contained no comparable provi- 
sions. The managers for the Senate ac- 
cepted the House version. 

TIRE SAFETY 


The House version contained a sep- 
arate and specific title directed to tire 
safety standards. The Senate version 
made no mention of tires although pas- 
senger car and station wagon tires had 
been dealt with in a separate bill. The 
managers for the Senate accepted the 
House version. 

COMMON LAW LIABILITY 


The House version contains a provision 
which specifically provides that compli- 
ance with Federal motor vehicle safety 
standards does not exempt any person 
from any liability under common law. 
The Senate version had no comparable 
provision. The managers for the Senate 
accepted the House version. 

WATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY AGENCY 


The House version contains provisions 
creating a National Traffic Safety Agen- 
cy, and requiring the appointment of an 
Administrator for hat Agency by the 
President. The Senate version had no 
comparable provisions. The managers 
tor the Senate accepted the House ver- 
sion. 

NATIONAL MOTOR VEHICLE SAFETY ADVISORY 

COUNCIL 


The House version requires appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Council to be made 
up of representatives of those industries 
concerned, State and local governments, 
and the general public. The Senate ver- 
sion has-no comparable provision. The 
managers for the Senate, with some 
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modifications, accepted the inclusion of 
an Advisory Council. 

You can readily see from this brief 
summary that the managers for the 
House were able to maintain the position 
of the House in many important respects. 
Of course, a conference requires give and 
take, but in my review of this conference, 
the only item of any significance where 
the managers for the House accepted the 
Senate version is in section 106(¢) which 
provides information, uses, processes, 
patents, and other developments which 
result from research which is supported 
by Federal funds will be made freely and 
fully available to the general public. 

I want to commend the members of 
the conference as well as the members 
of the House Commerce Committee. In 
a spirit of helpfulness they have con- 
scientiously weighed every proposal 
which might add strength to the bill. 
The final result is a true reconciliation of 
a long list of ideas, many of them mu- 
tually antagonistic. For this determina- 
tion to find an acceptable solution, I 
thank them. It has been a long and 
arduous job, but we are proud of our 
work. 

I believe that under any fair evalua- 
tion, one would have t consider this con- 
ference as highly successful from the 
point of view of the House membership. 
I strongly urge that the House agree to 
the conference report. 

Following the precedent of the gentle- 
man who handled the previous bill, I 
should especially like to commend the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Youncer], and the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Devine] for their cooperation and 
support and for their diligence to duty in 
helping to get this bill through the com- 
mittee and through the House, as well 
as the conference. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from West Virginia yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the money figure in 
the conference report the same as it was 
in the House bill? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Exactly; $51 mil- 
lion plus expenditures for tires and 
research. 

Mr. GROSS. Fifty-one million dol- 
lars. 

Mr. STAGGERS. It is a total of about 
858 million. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the one area 
in disagreement? 

Mr. STAGGERS. The one area we 
had to give in on, and we did, was with 
respect to patents. The Senate was 
quite adamant on it. 

Mr.GROSS. Patents? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. The Senate 
had taken a rollcall vote on this separate 
feature. They gave in to us on many 
things, and we were trying to get our bill. 
We did, almost in its entirety. We be- 
lieve it is even a stronger bill than the 
one we had to start with. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 
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I believe the gentleman said in his 
statement with reference to the National 
Advisory Council “some changes had 
been made,” primarily by the other body, 
and this was agreed to by the con- 
ference. 

Mr.STAGGERS. No. 

Mr. PICKLE. At least, some changes 
were made with respect to this Advisory 
Council. 

Mr. STAGGERS. That is correct, 

Mr. PICKLE. I am trying to deter- 
mine what these changes were. If I 
read from the correct section of the 
conference report, section 104(a) states: 

The Secretary shall establish a National 
Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council, a 
majority of which shall be representatives 
of the general public, including representa- 
tives of State and local governments, and 
the remainder shall include representatives 
of motor vehicle manufacturers, motor vehi- 
cle equipment manufacturers, and motor 
vehicle dealers. 


Thus, the statement is made: 


A majority of which shall be representa- 
tives. 


A majority of how many? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Of 19. The com- 
mittee was expanded. 

Mr. PICKLE. Ido not see where this 
reference to 19 is made. Originally it 
was 13. 

Mr. STAGGERS. I am sorry; that 
was incorrect. The figure of 19 was dis- 
cussed at some length. We leave this 
discretionary with the Secretary. We 
do insist that the public have the ma- 
jority. 

Mr. PICKLE. The measure which af- 
fects highway safety, which was brought 
to the floor by another committee, had 
a provision of 29 members. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLE. A specific number. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLE. To be appointed by the 
President. It is a committee of some 
considerable standing, and I think that 
is fine. It seems to me that we ought 
to have a definite number here. This 
could be a majority of three or four. It 
says “a majority of which” and therefore 
you could have any number. This leaves 
it mighty wide open, it seems to me, Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Certainly we could 
have a much larger group than three. 

Mr. PICKLE. But it does not say that. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAGGERS. I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Actually, 
what we have said here is that there will 
be a council appointed by the Secretary. 
We have not set a specific number, but 
we have said that the majority must be 
public members. This does leave in the 
discretion of the Secretary as to whether 
it shall be a 13-man, a 19-man, or a 26- 
man committee, but what we have in- 
sisted upon is the fact that the majority 
shall be public members. We have sug- 
gested in the legislation the other areas 
from which the appointments will come, 
as the gentleman will notice. There- 
fore we have set up the basis of the 
commission but left it to the discretion 
of the Secretary since it is an advisory 
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committee. We have not specified that 
it must be 12. It may be that he will 
want to put various industry people on 
this council. He may want to put some 
automobile dealers on it, because they 
do have an interest in it. He may want 
to put a used-car dealer on it. How- 
ever, if he puts these. people on, then he 
must put a like number of public mem- 
bers on it so that there will be a ma- 
jority of public members. 

Mr. PICKLE, The same argument 
could be made with respect to the high- 
way safety measure in which they say 
19 members. On the basis of this lan- 
guage, you probably would have at least 
five members. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. PICKLE. I think it would be the 
intent of this Congress that you will have 
more than five members, because this is 
supposed to cut across the board in a 
broad field. Fiveisalimitation. Would 
you not say that it was your intent to 
have at least 15 members? 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I think it 
was the intent of the Congress that we 
have more than five, because we have 
listed some people that certainly ought 
to be considered for membership, but we 
have not tied the hands of the Secretary 
as to how many he should have on it. It 
is certainly the intent that it be a rea- 
sonable membership to accomplish and 
make up a proper advisory committee. 
That is the intent of the whole Advisory 
Council, It is to make it a useful tool 
for the Secretary in setting standards. 

Mr. PICKLE, I will say to the gen- 
tleman that this seems to me to be a 
glaring weakness in the report in that 
you do not specify the number of the 
advisory committee, which is something 
fundamental. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. If the gen- 
tleman will permit me to say so, I will 
disagree with him very definitely, be- 
cause if we were to say that there should 
be only 13, as we originally intended, then 
you will have groups coming in that want 
to be mentioned and represented and 
perhaps should be. What we have done 
is to take a reasonable course, listing 
people who ought to be considered for 
membership, and leaving at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary the right to ex- 
pand on it, 

Mr. PICKLE. It seems to me that the 
gentleman is making an argument which 
is just the opposite of the point he is try- 
ing to make. If you put a specific limi- 
tation on it, then he will appoint. that 
many and no more. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, It may be 
that the Secretary feels he wants certain 
ones on it, and we do not want to do 
anything that will restriet him. He may 
want a number of automobile men on 
it and some used-car people on it and 
some truck equipment manufacturers. 
We do not know yet who will be helpful 
to him in this advisory capacity, This 
allows him the flexibility of doing what- 
ever is necessary and appropriate for an 
advisory committee. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I think 
this is a deficiency and it ought to be 
definitely stated as to the number that 
should be on this Advisory Council. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair will count. 
Evidently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 256] 
Ashley Hagan, Ga. Pepper 
Ashmore Halleck Rees 
Baring Hansen, Wash, Reinecke 
Battin ébert Resnick 
Bell Horton Rivers, S. C 
Burton, Utah Jones, N.C Rogers, Colo 
Callaway eogh Saylor 
Casey King, N.Y. Scott 
Celler bs Selden 
Clevenger Landrum Senner 
Cohelan Leggett Sickles 
Conyers McEwen Teague, Calif. 
Corman McMillan Thomas 
Craley McVicker Toll 
Cunningham Macdonald Tuten 
Davis, Ga Machen Utt 
Dickinson Mallliard Van Deerlin 
Diggs Martin, Ala. Walker, Miss 
Dwyer Mink Weltner 
Pisher Morrison Williams 
Friedel Morton Willis 
Fulton, Tenn. Murphy, fl Wilson, 
Gallagher O'Brien Charles H. 
Garmatz O'Konski Zablocki 
Gilligan O'Neill, Mass. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sisk). On this rollcall 359 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ae under the call were dispensed 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H. R. 17419. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to rede- 
fine eligibility for membership therein, 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC AND MOTOR 
VEHICLE SAFETY ACT OF 1966 
Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 

such time as he may consume to the gen- 

tleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, there 
were four substantive differences be- 
tween the Senate version of auto safety 
and that which was considered by our 
committee and passed by this House. Of 
those four differences three were ac- 
cepted almost entirely intact by the Sen- 
ate conferees, 

The first of these was the incorpora- 
tion in the auto safety bill of provisions 
dealing with tire safety and including a 
uniform grading system. While it is true 
that S. 2669 dealt with the problems of 
tire safety and in general terms covered 
the same ground as the House amend- 
ments, it was the conviction of our eom- 
mittee, as confirmed by this body, that 
tire safety legislation belonged properly 
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as part and parcel of auto safety. We 

felt then, and still do, that the tire safety 

provisions of H.R. 13228 were particu- 

larly well considered and worthy of adop- 

tion, and I am happy to report that they 
cepted. 


{After counting.] 8 


The second difference of consequence 
in the House bill was that section which 
created a Traffic Safety Agency in the 
Department of Commerce or the Depart- 
ment of Transportation as the case may 
be. It seems highly desirable to concen- 
trate in one place under a high-level 
administrator all of these activities deal- 
ing with automobile and traffic safety. 
This ‘provision was acceptable to all of 
the conferees, and we feel that it greatly 
strengthens the conference version 
N if accepted, will shortly become 

W. 

In my personal opinion the third dif- 
ference constituted the greatest change 
made by this House in the substantive 
provisions of S. 3005. It had been my 
conviction; from the beginning, and the 
conviction likewise of many of the mem- 
bers of the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee that: it was our duty 
to make some provision for used-car 
standards, 

Even though the eventual implementa- 
tion and enforcement of used-car stand- 
ards must be accomplished at the State 
and local level and under the provisions 
of the bill emanating from the Public 
Works Committee, it nevertheless was 
not only desirable but imperative that a 
provision be made for the imposition of 
minimum standards for those 80 million 
cars untouched by the other provisions 
of this bill. It could not be left to chance 
or speculation that other legislation 
might be adequate. 

For these reasons our House bill re- 
quired the Secretary to create and im- 
pose standards for used automobiles after 
certain preliminary research and studies 
were completed. The conferees agreed 
to accept this portion of the House bill, 
and in my opinion this alone would make 
the conference version worthy of accept- 
ance by this body. 

The other major difference involves 
the Advisory Council which was worked 
out in the Commerce Committee and ac- 
cepted by the House. No similar provi- 
sion had been considered by the other 
body. I know that the Members of this 


House are fully aware that I advocated 


an Advisory Council appointed by the 
President of the United States with the 
advice and counsel of the Senate. 

The House did not see fit to accept my 
recommendation in this regard. It did, 
however, provide an Advisory Council 
which in its main provisions was ade- 
quate and highly useful. The Advisory 
Council provided in the conference re- 
port is not what I would want it to be. 
It leaves entirely too much to the discre- 
tion of the Secretary as to its makeup 
and its functions. I do not feel, however, 
that legislation as important and far- 
reaching as this National Traffic and 
Motor Vehicle Safety Act should be 
jeopardized because of the relative weak- 
ness of this one feature. : 

To oppose it because of this one weak- 
ness would be a disservice to the country. 
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I am hopeful that the Secretary of Com- 
merce or the Secretary of Transporta- 
tion, as the case may be, will read care- 
fully the hearings and other legislative 
history and will make every effort to 
create an Advisory Council which is 
strong, independent, realistic, and truly 
constructive to the purposes of this act. 

With this slight reservation and this 
admonition I endorse and support the 
acceptance of this conference report. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield on that point? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. I would like 
to join with the gentleman from Illinois 
in making it very clear that we certainly 
did agree and insisted that this is a man- 
datory provision that he must consult 
with this advisory council before he does 
issue any standards at all. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentle- 
man from Florida was quite insistent on 
this when we had it up in our committee. 
It is one of the better features of the bill, 
because this does not give discretion to 
the Secretary to consult but it is man- 
datory. He also should receive any re- 
port from the council that they wish to 
make in order that he may have the ad- 
vise of that council. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Earlier this afternoon 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PICKLE], 
made a very good point that there ought 
to have been a limitation on the number 
of members on the Advisory Council. I, 
for one, am surprised and disappointed 
that the conferees came back with a re- 
port that provides an unlimited number 
and without any specification as to whom 
they may be. It may be 26 political cast- 
offs appointed to this Council. Who 
knows? 

Mr. SPRINGER. May I say in answer 
to the gentleman that I am just as dis- 
appointed as he is. We had just one al- 
ternative offered to the conference from 
the other body, and that was no council 
at all. We either had to have this kind 
of council or no council at all. 

And that was the only alternative 
which was presented to us. The reason 
that we took it in this form is only be- 
cause we believed that a Safety Council 
was necessary, and if we were going to 
have this thing function properly we 
simply had to have a concern about it. 

May I say in further reply to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Iowa that 
even under the other plan that even if 
they desired to do so, we cannot keep 
him from doing that. This is the rea- 
son I wanted this Council appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate, because we would have an op- 
portunity over here to do something 
about it. However, this was adopted in 
our committee and we want to do this. 

Mr. Speaker, may I say that we came 
back with the best compromise which we 
could obtain, and that is the reason this 
is written in this form. j 

Mr. Speaker, I am just as unhappy 
about it as the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross], but I wanted to explain to 
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the gentleman the practical situation 
with which we were confronted. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield further to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate the explanation of the gentleman 
from Illinois. I appreciate it very much 
for I know he has fought on this issue. 
Am I correct in saying that if there were 
26 of them, each could be paid $100 a 
day? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I would doubt that 
the Secretary would want 26. That 
would be a rather unwieldy number. I 
have been thinking that the Secretary, 
with the limitation we have in here—I 
do not see how it could be less than 9, 
with the various categories involved and 
the fact that he must appoint some and 
the public must be in the majority— 
but I would think 9 would be the fewest 
but I think it would still be in the neigh- 
borhood of the figure of 9 to 15. 

Mr. Speaker, I was thinking that the 
Secretary, with the limitation which we 
have in here—I do not see how it could 
be less than nine with the various cate- 
gories involved—and the public must be 
in the majority—but I would think nine 
would be the fewest. However, I would 
further think that the number would still 
be in the neighborhood of 9 to 15. 

Mr. GROSS. But, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, they could 
be paid $100 a day; is that correct? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask for 
this time for the purpose of propounding 
to the chairman of the committee and 
to the gentleman representing the mi- 
nority the following question: 

Were there individual ideas about the 
number that should compose the mem- 
bership of this group? The purpose un- 
der the provisions of this bill is to define 
the bounds within which we must op- 
erate. I do not want the committee to 
be so small that it would represent a 
small, select, closed-corporation, hip 
pocket type of committee, to be operated 
by the Secretary of Commerce solely and 
which would have no real meaningful 
effect. 

Mr, Speaker, neither do I want the 
committee to be composed of a group so 
large, as I am sure the balance of the 
Members would not want, that it would 
be unwieldy, and/or that it would cost 
the taxpayers too much per day. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman in the well 
offered an amendment in the committee 
which would call for the composition of 
the committee to consist of 13 members. 
This was passed by the House but was 
not agreed to by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman is talk- 
ing in terms of 13 or 15 or 19, would it be 
the gentleman’s feeling that the advisory 
committee should consist of between 13 
and 20 members, approximately? 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman from Illinois yield to me 
at this point? 
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Mr. SPRINGER. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia for the pur- 
pose of responding to the question. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to say to the gentleman from 
Texas that the language of the report 
is to the effect that the membership 
should be composed of a number of be- 
tween 13 and 19, or some number in be- 
tween. A number of other Members 
thought that in order to get the bill out, 
we should agree to this figure. 

Mr. Speaker, the word “representa- 
tive’ means two. We have 6 different 
groups represented and that would mean 
12. We would like for each group to 
have two. We discussed the numbers be- 
tween 13 and 19, and that would be my 
understanding, if the Secretary does not 
add to these members with reference to 
the figure of somewhere in between, with 
which I believe we are working, 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from West Virginia for 
his comments. And, is this also the feel- 
ing and intent of the gentleman repre- 
senting the minority? 

Mr. SPRINGER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas mean insofar as this com- 
promise is concerned? 

Mr. PICKLE. I mean insofar as the 
practical. number that the Secretary 
should appoint should be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 15? 

Mr. SPRINGER. That is correct; I 
think in the neighborhood of 13 to 17, 
and I think it might be 19. I think the 
restriction should be put in here to the 
effect that you should not have more 
than 17 or less than 9, 

Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if the gen- 
tleman will read the language, it is clear- 
ly open to interpretation as to whether 
it should be four or six. I believe there 
should be a representative group. And, 
if the gentleman thinks in terms of 13, 
or 19, as the chairman does, I will not 
offer motion to recommit the bill. 

Mr. SPRINGER. I think the gentle- 
man has made a good contribution. At 
least the Secretary is going to read the 
Recorp about what number we think it 
ought to be and I think that is about 
right. 

Mr. PICKLE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Moss]. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very significant piece of legislation. I 
think that the final product. brought 
here for consideration today should lay 
to rest any allegations or charges that 
the House labored less vigorously or with 
less good faith than the other body. 

Throughout the hearings on this legis- 
lation and the lengthy process of mark- 
up, I believe that every member of the 
committee represented in his judgment 
the public interest and the interest of 
his district—and that is the appropriate 
role to fulfill. 

I think that there was at all times in 
the conference an overriding concern on 
the part of every member of the con- 
ference from both Houses on both sides 
of the aisle to improve and strengthen 
the legislation in order that it better 
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serve the purposes of the American . 


motoring public. 

We were mindful of the sensitive na- 
ture of a very important basic industry. 
I believe a fine balance was achieved in 
that conference committee. 

We had a considerable amount of dis- 
cussion over the numbers of persons who 
should constitute an advisory commit- 
tee. This was a very difficult subject for 
the committee, with the other body not 
favoring any kind of an advisory com- 
mittee, and I believe the balance here 
again achieved is very much in the pub- 
lic interest. 

Clearly, they do not want the Secretary 
to appoint a body so large as to be un- 
wieldy or so small as to be unrepre- 
sentative. 

I would like to take this time to pay 
particular tribute to the chairman of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce who presided over very 
lengthy hearings and over difficult mark- 
up sessions, with fairness and with firm- 
ness and with a high degree of objec- 
tivity. I am very proud to have served 
with him in the committee and on the 
conference. I hope the same diligence 
is given in the administration of the 
legislation as was given in the writing 
up. I hope the Secretary in undertaking 
this new and significant responsibility 
will attempt to recruit the very best 
qualified personnel possible because the 
job demands no less. 

If it works, as we hope it does, in a 
few years we should be able to point 
to significant decreases in the carnage 
on America’s highways—the very high 
toll we pay as the result of a lack of 
safety, certainly confessing also the lack 
of human fitness, on many occasions, to 
give the type of operation to a vehicle 
that should be given. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? © 

Mr. MOSS. I will be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I wanted to concur with the gentleman in 
his statement about the conduct of the 
‘hearings and on the executive sessions 
by the chairman. It was a trying time 
througi. 3 months, and in his most fair 
manner in handling them. I believe most 
Members feel that everybody has an op- 
portunity to state his views. I think we 
can be all proud of the results. 

I do want to ask one or two questions, 
and I want to make this very clear— 
and I will ask the chairman if the gen- 
tleman will yield further? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the gentleman 
for that purpose. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. In setting 
standards the Secretary shall, as he 
deems appropriate; consult with the Ve- 
hicle Equipment Safety Commission, and 
such other State or interstate agencies, 
including legislative committees. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOSS. I yield to the chairman. 

Mr. STAGGERS, That is the intent 
of the committee on both sides of the 
aisle. The Secretary shall consult as he 
deems advisable. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. As he deems 
advisable. 
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Mr.STAGGERS. Yes. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Sisk). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evident- 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 365, nays 0, not voting 67, 
as follows: 


{Roll No. 257] 
YEAS—365 
Abbitt Cleveland Goodell 
Abernethy Collier Grabowski 
Adair Colmer Gray 
Adams Conable Green, Oreg. 
Addabbo Conte Green, Pa. 
Albert Conyers Greigg 
Anderson, Ii. Cooley Grider 
Anderson, Corbett Griffiths 
Tenn. Cramer Gross 
Andrews, Culver Grover 
George W Curtin Gubser 
Andrews, Curtis Gurney 
Glenn Daddario , Calif. 
Andrews, e Haley 
N. Daniels Hall 
Annunzio Davis, Wis. Hal 
Arends wson Hamilton 
Ashbrook de la Garza Hanley 
Ashley Delaney Hanna 
Aspinall Dent Hansen, Idaho 
Ayres Denton Hansen, Iowa 
Bandstra Derwinski Hardy 
Barrett Deyine Harsha 
Bates Dingell Harvey, Ind 
Beckworth Dole Harvey, Mich, 
Belcher Donohue Hathaway 
Bennett Dorn Hawkins 
Berry Dow Hays 
Betts Dowdy Hechler 
Bingham Do! 
Blatnik Dulski Henderson 
Boggs Duncan, Oreg. Herlong 
‘Boland Duncan, Tenn. Hicks 
Bolling Dwyer Holifield 
Bolton Dyal Holland 
Bow Edmondson Hosmer 
Brademas Edwards, Ala. Howard 
y Edwards, C ull 
Edwards, La. H te 
Brooks Ellsworth Huot 
Broomfield Erlenborn Hutchinson 
Brown, Evans, Colo Ichord 
Brown, Clar- Everett 
ence J., Jr. Fallon Jacobs 
Broyhill, N.C... Farbstein Jarman 
hill, Va. Farnum Jennings 
Buchanan Fascell Joelson 
Burke Feighan Johnson, Calif 
Burleson Pindley Johnson, Okla, 
Burton, Calif. Fino Johnson, Pa. 
Byrne, Pa. Flood Jonas 
Byrnes, Wis. Flynt Jones, Als, 
Cabell Jones, Mo. 
Cahill ey Jones, N.C. 
Callan Ford, Gerald R rsten 
Cameron rd, 
Carey William D. Kastenmeter 
Carter Fountain ee 
Casey Keith 
Cederberg Frelinghuysen Kelly 
Celler Fulton, Pa. King, Calif. 
Cham) Fuqua King, Utah 
Chelt Gathings 0 
. oh Kluczynski 
Clar 0 
Clause! Gibbons — 
Don H. Gilbert Kupferman 
Clawson,Del Gonzalez 
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Lan; Olsen, Mont. Shipley 
Latta Olson, Minn. Shriver 
O'Neal, Ga. Sikes 
Lennon Sisk 
Lipscomb Patman Skubitz 
Long, Patten Smith, Calif, 
Long, Md. Pelly Smith, Iowa 
Love Pepper Smith, N.Y. 
Perkins Smith, Va. 
McClory Philbin Springer 
McCulloch Pickle Stafford 
e Pike Staggers 
McDowell Poage Stalbaum 
Poff Stanton 
McGrath Pool Steed 
McVicker Powell Stephens 
MacGregor Price Stratto: 
Mackay Pucinski Stubblefield 
Mackie Purcell Sullivan 
Madden Quie Sweeney 
Mahon Quillen Talcott 
Mailliard ce Taylor 
Marsh Randall Teague, Tex 
Martin, Mass. Redlin Tenzer 
Martin, Nebr. Reid, III. Thompson, N.J 
Mathias Reid, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 
Mai Reifel Thomson, Wis, 
Matthews Reuss Todd 
May Rhodes, Ariz. Trimble 
` Rhodes, Pa. Tuck 
Michel Rivers, Alaska Tunney 
Miller Roberts Tupper 
Mills Robison Udall 
Minish Rodino Ullman 
Cae Rogers, Fla. Vanik 
Ronan Vigorito 
Moeller Roncalio Vivian 
Monagan Rooney, N.Y. Waggonner 
Moore Rooney, Pa. Waldie 
Moorhead n Walker, N. Mex. 
Morgan Rostenkowski Watk 
Morris Roudebush Watson 
Morse Roush Watts 
Morton ybal Whalley 
Mosher Rumsfeld White, Tex 
Moss Ryan tener 
Multer Satterfield Whitten 
Murphy, N.Y. St Germain Widnall 
Murray St. Onge Wilson, Bob 
Natcher Scheuer Mig 
edzi Schisler W. 
Nelsen Schmidhauser Wyatt 
Nix Schneebelt Wydler 
O'Brien Schweiker Yates 
O Hara, Ml. Secrest Young 
O'Hara, Mich, Selden Younger 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—67 
Ashmore Halleck Rivers, S. C. 
Baring Hansen, Wash. Rogers, Colo. 
Battin Hébert Rogers, Tex. 
Bell Horton Saylor 
Burton, Utah Keogh Scott 
Callaway King, N.Y. Senner 
Clevenger Krebs Sickles 
helan Landrum Slack 
Corman McEwen Teague, Calif. 
Craley MeMillan Thi 
Cunningham Macdonald Toll 
Davis, Ga. Machen Tuten 
Dickinson Martin, Ala. N 
Diggs Mink Van Deerlin 
Evins, Tenn. Morrison Walker, Miss. 
F: Murphy, II. Weltner 
Fisher 'Konski White, Idaho 
Friedel O'Neill, Mass. W. 
Fulton, Tenn. Ottinger Willis 
e Wilson, 
Garmatz Rees Charles H 
Gilligan Reinecke Zablocki 
» 
So the conference report was 
agreed to. 


The Clerk announced the following 


pairs: 


Mr. Hébert with Hr. Halleck. 
Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
King of New York. 
Mr. Keogh with Mr. Pirnie, 
Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
Mr. Senner with Mr, Dickinson, 
Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Battin. 
Mr, Gilligan with Mr, Bell. 
Ee Davis of Georgia, with Mr. Cunning- 
Mr. Garmatz with Mr. McEwen. 
Mr. Friedel with Mr. O’Konski: 
Mr. Williams with Mr. Saylor. 
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Mr. Sickles with Mr. Walker of Mississippi. 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Reinecke. 
. Clevenger with Mr. Burton of Utah. 
Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Callaway. 
. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Horton. 
. Rees with Mr. Ottinger. 
Hansen of Washington with Mr. 


. Resnick with Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
White of Idaho. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr, Weltner. 


Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Farnsley. 
Mr. Macdonald with Mr. McMillan, 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Machen. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Willis. 

Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Tuten. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
call up the conference report on the bill 
(S. 3052) to provide for a coordinated 
national highway safety program 
through financial assistance to the 
States to accelerate highway traffic 
safety programs, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part 
of the House be read in lieu of the re- 


port. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1920) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 3052) 
to provide for a coordinated national high- 
way safety program through financial assist- 
ance to the States to accelerate highway traf- 
fic safety programs, and for other purposes, 
having met, after full and free conference, 
have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: 

“TITLE I—HIGHWAY SAFETY 


“Sec. 101. Title 23, United States Code, is 
hereby amended by adding at the end thereof 
a new chapter: 

“ “CHAPTER 4.—HIGHWAY SAFETY 

“we 

401. Authority of the Secretary. 

“ ‘402. Highway safety programs. 

“ ‘403, Highway safety research and develop- 
ment. 

“ ‘404. National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee. 


“*$ 401. Authority of the Secretary 

The Secretary is authorized and directed 
to assist and cooperate with other Federal de- 
partments and agencies, State and local gov- 
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ernments, private industry, and other inter- 
ested parties, to increase highway safety. 
* 402. Highway safety programs 

„a) Each State shall have a highway 
safety program approved by the 
designed to reduce traffic accidents and 
deaths, injuries, and property damage re- 
sulting therefrom. Such programs shall be 
in accordance with uniform standards pro- 
mulgated by the Secretary. Such uniform 
standards shall be expressed in terms of per- 
formance criteria. Such uniform standards 
shall be promulgated by the Secretary so 
as to improve driver performance (including, 
but not limited to, driver education, driver 
testing to determine proficiency to operate 
motor vehicles, driver examinations (both 
physical and mental) and driver licensing) 
and to improve pedestrian performance. In 
addition such uniform standards shall in- 
clude, but not be limited to provisions for an 
effective record system of accidents (includ- 
ing injuries and deaths resulting therefrom), 
accident investigations to determine the 
probable causes of accidents, injuries, and 
deaths, vehicle registration, operation, and 
inspection, highway design and maintenance 
(including lighting, markings, and surface 
treatment), traffic control, vehicle codes and 
laws, surveillance of traffic for detection and 
correction of high or potentially high acci- 
dent locations, and emergency services. Such 
standards as are applicable to State highway 
safety programs shall, to the extent deter- 
mined appropriate by the Secretary, be ap- 
plicable to federally administered areas where 
a Federal department or agency controls the 
highways or supervises traffic operations. 
The Secretary shall be authorized to amend 
or waive standards on a temporary basis for 
the purpose of evaluating new or different 
highway safety programs instituted on an 
experimental, pilot, or demonstration basis 
by one or more States, where the Secretary 
finds that the public interest would be served 
by such amendment or waiver. 

“*(b) (1) The Secretary shall not approve 
any State highway safety program under 
this section which does not— 

“*(A) provide that the Governor of the 
State shall be responsible for the adminis- 
tration of the pi 

„) authorize political subdivisions of 
such State to carry out local highway safety 
programs within their jurisdictions as a part 
of the State highway safety program if such 
local highway safety programs are approved 
by the Governor and are in accordance with 
the uniform standards of the Secretary 
promulgated under this section. 

“*(C) provide that at least 40 per centum 
of all Federal funds apportioned under this 
section to such State for any fiscal year will 
be expended by the political subdivisions of 
such State in carrying out local highway 
safety programs authorized in accordance 
with subparagraph (B) of this paragraph. 

% D) provide that the aggregate expendi- 
ture of funds of the State and political sub- 
divisions thereof, exclusive of Federal funds, 
for highway safety programs will be main- 
tained at a level which does not fall below 
the average level of such expenditures for 
its last two full fiscal years preceding the date 
of enactment of this section. 

„E) provide for comprehensive driver 
training programs, including (1) the initia- 
tion of a State program for driver education 
in the school systems or for a significant ex- 
pansion and improvement of such a program 
already in existence, to be administered by 
appropriate school officials under the super- 
vision of the Governor as set forth in sub- 
paragraph (A) of this paragraph; (2) the 
training of qualified school instructors and 
their certification; (3) appropriate regula- 
tion of other driver training schools, includ- 
ing licensing of the schools and certification 
of their instructors; (4) adult driver train- 
ing programs, and programs for the retrain- 
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ing of selected drivers; and (5) adequate re- 
search, development and procurement of 
practice driving facilities, simulators, and 
other similar teaching aids for both school 
and other driver use. 

“*(2) The Secretary is authorized to waive 
the requirement of subparagraph (C) of 
paragraph (1) of this subsection, in whole or 
in part, for a fiscal year for any State when- 
ever he determines that there is an insuffi- 
cient number of local highway safety pro- 
grams to justify the expenditure in such 
State of such percentage of Federal funds 
during such fiscal year. 

e) Funds authorized to be appropriated 
to carry out this section shall be used to 
aid the States to conduct the highway safety 
programs approved in accordance with sub- 
section (a), shall be subject to a deduction 
not to exceed 5 per centum for the neces- 
sary costs of administering the provisions 
of this section, and the remainder shall be 
apportioned among the several States. For 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1967, June 30, 
1968, and June 30, 1969, such funds shall be 
apportioned 75 per centum on the basis of 
population and 25 per centum as the Secre- 
tary in his administrative discretion may 
deem appropriate and thereafter such funds 
shall be apportioned as Congress, by law 
enacted hereafter, shall provide. On or be- 
fore January 1, 1969, the Secretary shall re- 
port to Congress his recommendations with 
respect to a nondiscretionary formula for 
apportionment of funds authorized to carry 
out this section for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1970, and fiscal years thereafter. 
After December 31, 1968, the Secretary shall 
not apportion any funds under this subsec- 
tion to any State which is not implementing 
a highway safety program approved by the 
Secretary in accordance with this section. 
Federal aid highway funds apportioned on or 
after January 1, 1969, to any State which 
is not implementing a highway safety pro- 
gram approved by the Secretary in accord- 
ance with this section shall be reduced by 
amounts equal to 10 per centum of the 
amounts which would otherwise be appor- 
tioned to such State under section 104 of 
this title, until such time as such State is 
implementing an approved highway safety 
program. Whenever he determines it to be 
in the public interest, the Secretary may 
suspend, for such periods as he deems neces- 
sary, the application of the preceding sen- 
tence to a State. Any amount which is with- 
held from apportionment to any State under 
this section shall be reapportioned to the 
other States in accordance with the applica- 
ble provisions of law. 

d) All provisions of chapter 1 of this 
title that are applicable to Federal-aid pri- 
mary highway funds other than provisions 
relating to the apportionment formula and 
provisions limiting the expenditure of such 
funds to the Federal-aid systems, shall apply 
to the highway safety funds authorized to be 
appropriated to carry out this section, except 
as determined by the Secretary to be in- 
consistent with this section. In applying 
such provisions of chapter 1 in carrying out 
this section the term “State highway depart- 
ment” as used in such provisions shall mean 
the Governor of a State for the purposes of 
this section. 

e) Uniform standards promulgated by 
the Secretary to carry out this section shall 
be developed in cooperation with the States, 
their political subdivisions, appropriate Fed- 
eral departments and agencies, and such 
other public and private organizations as the 
Secretary deems appropriate. 

“'(f) The Secretary may make arrange- 
ments with other Federal departments and 
agencies for assistance in the preparation of 
uniform standards for the highway safety 
programs contemplated by subsection (a) 
and in the administration of such programs. 
Such departments and agencies are directed 
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to cooperate in such preparation and ad- 
ministration, on a reimbursable basis. 

“*(g) Nothing in this section authorizes 
the appropriation or expenditure of funds 
for (1) highway construction, maintenance, 
or design (other than design of safety fea- 
tures of highways to be incorporated into 
standards) or (2) any purpose for which 
funds are authorized by section 403 of this 
title. 


“$ 403. Highway safety research and devel- 
opment 

The Secretary is authorized to use funds 
appropriated to carry out this section to 
carry out safety research which he is au- 
thorized to conduct by subsection (a) o sec- 
tion 307 of this title. In addition, the Secre- 
tary may use the funds appropriated to carry 
out this section, either independently or in 
cooperation with other Federal departments 
or agencies, for (1) grants to State or local 
agencies, institutions, and individuale for 
training or education o7 highway safety per- 
sonnel, (2) research fellowships in highway 
safety, (3) development or improved acci- 
dent investigation procedures, (4) emergency 
service plans, (5) demonstration projects, 
and (6) related activities which are deemed 
by the Secretary to be necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this section. 

“*§ 404. National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee 

“*(a)(1) There is established in the De- 
partment of Commerce a National Highway 
Safety Advisory Committee, composed of the 
Secretary or an Officer of the Department ap- 
pointed by him, who shall be chairman, the 
Federal Highway Administrator, and twenty- 
nine members appointed by the President, no 
more than four of whom shall be Federal of- 
ficers or employees. The appointed members, 
having due regard for the purposes of this 
chapter, shall be selected from among rep- 
resentatives of various State and local gov- 
ernments, including State legislatures, of 
public and private interests contributing to, 
affected by, or concerned with highway safe- 
‘ty, and of other public and private agencies, 
organizations, or groups demonstrating an 
active interest in highway safety, as well as 
research scientists and other individuals who 
are expert in this field. 

“*(2)(A) Each member appointed by the 
President shall hold office for a term of three 
years, except that (i) any member appointed 
to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predeces- 
sor was appointed shall be appointed for the 
remainder of such term, and (ii) the terms 
of office of members first taking office after 
the date of enactment of this section shall 
expire as follows: ten at the end of one year 
after such date, ten at the end of two years 
after such date, and nine at the end of three 
years after such date, as designated by the 
President at the time of appointment, and 
(iii) the term of any member shall be ex- 
tended until the date on which the suc- 
cessor’s appointment is effective. None of 
the members appointed by the President 
other than Federal officers or employees shall 
be eligible for reappointment within one year 
following the end of his preceding term. 

„) Members of the Committee who are 
not officers or employees of the United States 
shall, while attending meetings or confer- 
ences of such Committee or otherwise en- 
gaged in the business of such Committee, be 
entitled to receive compensation at a rate 
fixed by the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 
per diem, including traveltime, and while 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel ex- 
penses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized in section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
78-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. Payments under 
this section shall not render members of the 
Committee employees or officials of the Unit- 
ed States for any purpose. 
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“‘(b) The National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall advise, consult with, 
and make recommendations to, the Secretary 
on matters relating to the activities and 
functions of the Department in the field of 
highway safety. The Committee is au- 
thorized (1) to review research projects or 
programs submitted to or recommended by 
it in the feld of highway safety and 
recommend to the Secretary, for prose- 
cution under this title, any such projects 
which it believes show promise of making 
valuable contributions to human knowledge 
with respect to the cause and prevention of 
highway accidents; and (2) to review, prior 
to issuance, standards proposed to be issued 
by order of the Secretary under the provi- 
sions of section 402(a) of this title and to 
make recommendations thereon. Such rec- 
ommendations shall be published in connec- 
tion with the Secretary’s determination or 
order. 

e) The National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee shall meet from time to 
time as the Secretary shall direct, but at 
least once each year. 

„d) The Secretary shall provide to the 
National Highway Safety Committee from 
among the personnel and facilities of the De- 
partment of Commerce such staff and 
facilities as are necessary to carry out the 
functions of such Committee.’ 

“Src. 102. (a) Sections 135 and 313 of title 
23 of the United States Code are hereby re- 
pealed. 

“(b) (1) The analysis of chapter 1 of title 
23, United States Code, is hereby amended 
by deleting: 

“135, Highway safety programs.’ 

“(2) The analysis of chapter 3 of title 23, 
United States Code, is hereby amended by 
deleting: 

813. Highway safety conference.’ 

“(3) There is hereby added at the end of 
the table of chapters at the beginning of 
title 23, United States Code, the following: 
IPO WEY | S an me 401’. 


“Sec. 103. Section 307 of title 23, United 
States Code, is amended (1) by inserting in 
subsection (a) thereof immediately after 
‘section 104 of this title’ the following: „ 
funds authorized to carry out section 403 of 
this title, and (2) by adding at the end of 
such section the following new subsection: 

„d) As used in this section the term 
“safety” includes, but is not limited to, high- 
way safety systems, research, and develop- 
ment relating to vehicle, highway, and driver 
characteristics, accident investigations, com- 
munications, emergency medical care, and 
transportation of the injured.’ 

“Sec. 104. For the purpose of carrying out 
section 402 of title 23, United States Code, 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $67,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967; $100,000,000 for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; and $100,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1969. 

“Sec. 105. For the purpose of carrying out 
sections 307(a) and 403 of title 23, United 
States Code, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the additional sum of $10,000,- 
000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; 
$20,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968; and $25,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969. 

“Sec. 106. All facts contained in any re- 
port of any Federal department or agency 
or any Officer, employee, or agent thereof, 
relating to any highway traffic accident or 
the investigation thereof conducted pursuant 
to chapter 4 of title 23 of the United States 
Code shall be available for use in any civil, 
criminal, or other judicial proceeding aris- 
ing out.of such accident, and any such officer, 
employee, or agent may be required to testify 
in such proceedings as to the facts developed 
in such investigation. Any such report shall 
be made available to the public in a manner 
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which does not identify individuals. All 
completed reports on research projects, dem- 
onstration projects, and other related ac- 
tivities conducted under sections 307 and 
403 of title 23, United States Code, shall be 
made available to the public in a manner 
which does not identify individuals. 


“TITLE II—ADMINISTRATION AND REPORTING 


“Sec. 201. The Secretary shall carry out the 
provisions of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 
(including chapter 4 of title 23 of the United 
States Code) through a National Highway 
Safety Agency (hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Agency’), which he shall establish in the 
Department of Commerce. The Agency shall 
be headed by an Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Senate, who shall 
be compensated at the rate prescribed for 
level V of the Federal Executive Salary 
Schedule established by the Federal Execu- 
tive Salary Act of 1964. The Administrator 
shall be a citizen of the United States, and 
shall be appointed with due regard for his 
fitness to discharge efficiently the powers 
and the duties delegated to him. The Ad- 
ministrator shall have no pecuniary interest 
in or own any stock in or bonds of any enter- 
prise involved in (1) manufacturing motor 
vehicles or motor vehicle equipment, or (2) 
constructing highways, nor shall he engage 
in any other business, vocation, or employ- 
ment. The Administrator shall perform 
such duties as are delegated to him by the 
Secretary. On highway matters the Admin- 
istrator shall consult with the Federal High- 
way Administrator. The President is au- 
thorized to carry out the provisions of the 
National Traffic and Motor Vehicle Safety 
Act of 1966 through the Agency and Adminis- 
trator authorized by this section. 

“Sec. 202. (a) The Secretary shall prepare 
and submit to the President for transmittal 
to the Congress on March 1 of each year a 
comprehensive report on the administration 
of the Highway Safety Act of 1966 (includ- 
ing chapter 4 of title 23 of the United States 
Code) for the preceding calendar year. Such 
report should include but not be restricted 
to (1) a thorough statistical compilation of 
the accidents and injuries occurring in such 
year; (2) a list of all safety standards issued 
or in effect in such year; (3) the scope of 
observance of applicable Federal standards; 
(4) a statement of enforcement actions in- 
cluding judicial decisions, settlements, or 
pending litigation during the year; (5) a 
summary of all current research grants and 
contracts together with a description of the 
problems to be considered by such grants and 
contracts; (6) an analysis and evaluation of 
completed research activities and techno- 
logical progress achieved during such year 
together with the relevant policy recom- 
mendations flowing therefrom; (7) the effec- 
tiveness of State highway safety programs 
(including local highway safety programs); 
and (8) the extent to which technical in- 
formation was being disseminated to the 
scientific community and consumer-oriented 
material was made available to the motoring 
public. 

“(b) The annual report shall also con- 
tain such recommendations for additional 
legislation as the Secretary deems necessary 
to promote cooperation among the several 
States in the improvement of highway safety 
and to strengthen the national highway 
safety program. 

“Sec. 203. The Secretary of Commerce 
shall report to Congress, not later than July 
1, 1967, all standards to be initially applied 
in carrying out section 402 of title 23 of 
the United States Code. 

“SEC. 204, The Secretary of Commerce shall 
make a thorough and complete study of the 
relationship between the consumption of 
alcohol and its effect upon highway safety 
and drivers of motor vehicles, in consulta- 
tion with such other government and private 
agencies as may be necessary. Such study 
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shall cover review and evaluation of State 
and local laws and enforcement methods and 
procedures relating to driving under the in- 
fluence of alcohol, State and local programs 
for the treatment of alcoholism, and such 
other aspects of this overall problem as may 
be useful, The results of this study shall be 
reported to the Congress by the Secretary on 
or before July 1, 1967, and shall include 
recommendations for legislation if war- 
ranted. 

“Sec. 205. The Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator and any other officer who may sub- 
sequent to the date of enactment of this 
Act become the operating head of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads shall receive compensa- 
tion at the rate prescribed for level IV of the 
Federal Executive Salary Schedule estab- 
lished by the Federal Executive Salary Act 
of 1964. 

“Sec. 206. Section 105 of title 23, United 
States Code, is hereby amended by adding 
the following subsection at the end thereof: 

„e) In approving programs for projects 
on the Federal-aid systems pursuant to 
chapter 1 of this title, the Secretary shall 
give priority to those projects which incor- 
porate improved standards and features with 
safety benefits.’ 

“Sec. 207. In order to provide the basis for 
evaluating the continuing programs au- 
thorized by this Act, and to furnish the 
Congress with the information necessary for 
authorization of appropriations for fiscal 
years beginning after June 30, 1969, the Sec- 
retary, in cooperation with the Governors 
or the appropriate State highway safety 
agencies, shall make a detailed estimate of 
the cost of carrying out the provisions of 
this Act. The Secretary shall submit such 
detailed estimate and recommendations for 
Federal, State, and local matching funds 
to the Congress not later than January 10, 
1968, 

“Src, 208. This Act may be cited as the 
‘Highway Safety Act of 19661.“ 

And the House agree to the same. 

JoHN C. KLUCZYNSEI, 
Jim WRIGHT, 

ROBERT E. SWEENEY, 
James J. HOWARD, 


Don H. CLAUSEN, 


Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3052) to provide for a 
coordinated national highway safety pro- 
gram through financial assistance to the 
States to accelerate highway traffic safety 
programs, and for other purposes, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the ef- 
fect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

HIGHWAY SAFETY PROGRAMS 

Section 101 of the House amendment to 
S. 3052 amended title 23 of the United 
States Code to add thereto a new section 402 
which generally requires States to have high- 
way safety programs approved by the Secre- 
tary designed to reduce highway accidents 
and deaths, injuries — 3 damage 

therefrom. 


standards are to be such as to improve driver 
performance, provide for an effective record 
system of accidents, accident investigations, 
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vehicle registration, operation and inspec- 
tion, highway design and maintenance, traf- 
fic control, vehicle codes and laws, surveil- 
lance of traffic for detection and correction of 
high or potentially high accident locations, 
and emergency services. 

The proposed conference substitute also 
amends title 23 to add to it a new section 
402. Section 402 of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as section 402 of the 
House amendment except as follows: 

(1) The Secretary is specifically authorized 
to amend or waive standards on a temporary 
basis for the purpose of evaluating new or 
different highway safety programs instituted 
on an experimental, pilot, or demonstration 
basis by one or more States when the Secre- 
tary finds the public interest would be 
served thereby. This provision is the same 
as a provision in the Senate bill. 

(2) Subsection (b) (1) (O) provided in the 
House amendment that at least 25 percent 
of all Federal funds apportioned under this 
section would be expended by political sub- 
divisions in carrying out local highway 
safety programs. The proposed conference 
substitute provides that at least 40 percent 
of all such Federal funds will be expended by 
political subdivisions of States in carrying 
out local highway safety programs. 

(3) Subsection (c) of section 402 in the 
House amendment provided that after 
December 31, 1967, the Secretary should not 
apportion any funds to a State not imple- 
menting a highway safety program and 
further provided a reduction of 10 percent of 
Federal-aid highway funds apportioned on 
or after January 1, 1968, to any State not so 
implementing a highway safety program. 
The proposed conference substitute is the 
same as the House amendment in this regard 
except that each date has been moved back 
one year. The conferees agreed to extend 
these deadlines for one year in order to af- 
ford the States ample opportunity for what- 
ever legislative action may be necessary to 
provide for these State highway safety pro- 
grams, as well as to afford the Secretary 
ample opportunity to consult with the 
States and political subdivisions in develop- 
ing these standards. 

(4) Subsection (e) of this section in the 
House amendment provided that no State 
activity or project was to be approved by 
the Secretary if it would require the ex- 
penditure of funds under this section for a 
period of more than three years. The pro- 
posed conference substitute does not contain 
this provision. The m on the part 
of the House agreed to the deletion because 
they believe that the annual required 
by section 202 of the bill will provide ade- 
quate opportunity for Congressional review 
of the administration of the program. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY SAFETY ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE 


Section 404 of title 23 as added by the 
House amendment to S. 3052 provided for 
the establishment in the t of 
Commerce of a National Highway Safety Ad- 
visory Committee composed of the Secretary, 
the Federal Highway Administrator, and 29 
members appointed by the President as fol- 
lows: 6 from among chief executives of 
States and political subdivisions, 4 from 
among highway safety administrators, 4 
from industry, 3 engineers, 4 research scien- 
tists and 8 from the general public includ- 
ing a lawyer, a doctor, a farmer and an 
educator. These members were to be ap- 
pointed for terms of four years on a basis 
that would provide for staggered terms and 
their duties were to advise, consult with, and 
make recommendations to the Secretary on 
matters relating to highway safety. 

Section 404 as it is proposed to be added 
to title 23 by the conference substitute es- 
tablishes a National Highway Safety Advis- 

ory Committee, also composed of the Secre- 
tary or his designee as chairman, the Federal 
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Highway Administrator, and 29 members, 
not more than four of whom shall be Federal 
Officers or employees. These members shall 
be selected from among representatives of 
State and local governments, of public and 
private institutions contributing to, affected 
by, or concerned with highway safety, and 
other public and private agencies, organiza- 
tions or groups demonstrating an active in- 
terest in highway safety, as well as research 
scientists and other individuals expert in 
this field. The members are to be appointed 
on a staggered basis for terms of three years 
and are to advise, consult with, and make 
recommendations to the Secretary on mat- 
ters relating to his activities and functions 
in the field of highway safety. A specific 
provision has been added to insure that the 
acceptance of per diem payments by a mem- 
ber of the committee who is not an officer or 
employee of the United States will not be 
deemed to make him such an officer or em- 
ployee for any purpose. 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sections 103, 105, 106 and 107 of the Sen- 
ate bill authorized for fiscal year 1967 a to- 
tal of $105 million to carry out the purposes 
of the bill (other than research). These 
sections also authorized $150 million for fis- 
cal year 1968 and $155 million for fiscal year 
1969. 

Section 104 of the House amendment au- 
thorized (for purposes other than research) 
$55 million for fiscal year 1967 and $80 mil- 
lion per year for fiscal years 1968 and 1969. 

Section 104 of the proposed conference 
substitute authorizes $67 million for fiscal 
year 1967 and $100 million per year for fiscal 
years 1968 and 1969. This represents a de- 
crease of $143 million from the amount au- 
thorized in the Senate bill and an increase 
of $52 million over the amount authorized 
in the House amendment thereto. 

Since the proposed conference substitute 
increases the percentage of Federal funds 
earmarked for local safety programs from 
25 percent to 40 percent, the increases in au- 
thorizations correspond to that percentage 
increase required to be devoted to local pro- 
grams. 

HIGHWAY TRUST FUND 

The proposed conference substitute does 
not contain a provision comparable to sec- 
tion 106 of the House amendment imposing 
certain limitations on the use of the High- 
way Trust Fund since an identical provi- 
sion has been provided in the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1966. 

HIGHWAY SAFETY ADMINISTRATOR 

Section 201 of the proposed conference sub- 
stitute is the same as section 201 of the 
House amendment and provides for the 
establishment of a Highway Safety Agency to 
be headed by a Highway Safety Administra- 
tor, the only difference being that the pro- 
posed conference substitute provides for the 
appointment of the administrator by the 
President by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, instead of his appointment by 
the Secretary as provided by the House 
amendment, and the addition of a sentence 
at the end of this section which authorizes 
the President to carry out the National Traffic 
and Motor Vehicle Safety Act of 1966 through 
the agency and administrator authorized by 
this section. 

REPORT ON INITIAL STANDARDS 

Section 203 of the House amendment re- 
quired the Secretary to report to the Con- 
gress not later than January 10, 1967, all 
standards to be initially applied in carrying 
out section 402 of title 23 of the United States 
Code. 

Section 203 of the proposed conference 
substitu‘s is the same with the exception that 
the date for the report has been set at July 1, 
1967. 
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CONSUMPTION OF ALCOHOL AND HIGHWAY 
SAFETY 

Section 111 of the Senate bill required the 
Secretary to make a study of the relation- 
ship between consumption of alcohol and its 
effect on highway safety which is to cover 
review and evaluation of State and local laws 
and enforcement methods and procedures re- 
lating to driving under the influence of 
alcohol, State and local programs for the 
treatment of alcoholism, and such other 
aspects of the problem as may be useful. A 
report is required to be submitted to the 
Congress on or before July 1, 1967. 

Section 204 of the House amendment pro- 
vided for essentially the same study. 

Section 204 of the proposed conference 
substitute adopts the language of the Senate 
bill with respect to this study. 

PRIORITY OF HIGHWAY PROJECTS 

Section 109 of the Senate bill amends 
section 105 of title 23 to add thereto a new 
subsection which requires that in approving 
programs for projects on the Federal-aid 
system pursuant to chapter 1 of title 23, the 
Secretary shall give priority to those proj- 
ects, which incorporate improved standards 
and features with safety benefits. 

The House amendment did not contain 
such a provision. 

Section 206 of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the Senate bill in 
this respect. 

COST STUDY 

Section 112 of the Senate bill requires that 
the Secretary make a detailed estimate of 
the cost of carrying out the provisions of 
this act and submit a report thereon to the 
Congress not later than January 10, 1968. 

The House amendment contained no such 
provision, 

Section 207 of the proposed conference 
substitute is the same as the Senate bill in 
this respect. 

JOHN C. KLuczYNSKI, 
Jim WRIGHT, 
Rosert E. SWEENEY, 
JAMES J. HOWARD, 
WILLIAM C, CRAMER, 
WILLIAM H. HARSHA, 
Don H. CLAUSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as the conference report 
very clearly indicates, we have before us 
the highway safety bill as passed by the 
House with only minor modifications. 

We have, and I believe wisely, 
strengthened the provisions for local 
safety programs. We have required that 
priority be given to those highway proj- 
ects which incorporate safety features, 
and we have provided for a cost study on 
the entire program to be submitted to 
the Congress in 1968. We have provided 
additional flexibility in the naming of 
the members of the advisory committee. 
The conferees are agreed that the 
changes are desirable ones, and add to 
the strength of the program. 

In reporting to the House on this con- 
ference, I would like to pay a much-de- 
served and long overdue tribute to Robert 
Mowson, of the House Legislative Coun- 
sel’s office. Bob has worked with the 
Public Works Committee on its legisla- 
tive responsibilities in all fields for many 
years. 

I know I speak for the entire commit- 
tee—and I am confident for other com- 
mittees of the House as well—when I say 
that he is unquestionably one of the out- 
standing professional men who serve this 
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body, with brilliance and with dedica- 
tion, and usually without recognition. A 
substantial share of the credit for the 
superior legislation this body enacts be- 
longs to men like Bob Mowson, and cer- 
tainly, speaking for the Public Works 
Committee, we would not be able to pre- 
sent the quality of legislation we do bring 
to the floor, without Bob's extraordi- 
narily competent help. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 8 minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I join my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Kiuczyxsk1] in support of the confer- 
ence report on S. 3052. 

On behalf of the minority members of 
the committee, I would also like to join 
in paying proper appreciation and ex- 
tending grateful thanks to Bob Mowson, 
who has for many years done an out- 
standing and difficult job in working 
out the many intricacies of legislation 
before the committee. He is a true pro- 
fessional ir. this respect. I would also 
have to include in those accolades Dick 
Sullivan, our majority counsel; Clif En- 
field, our minority counsel; Bob May, who 
consults with him; and the young lady 
who did a magnificent job on this legis- 
lation, Mrs. Audrey Warren. Without 
staff cooperation on a bipartisan basis, 
working in conjunction with the mem- 
bers of the committee, we would not 
have had nearly as effective a bill as we 
have now before us. 

Iam very proud of this bill and what it 
represents. I think it is one of the finest 
pieces of legislation that has ever come 
out of the Committee on Public Works. 
From the very beginning—in commit- 
tee, on the House floor, and in the con- 
ference committee as well, it has been 
considered, I am sure, by agreement of 
all Members, as, in a sense, a Memoriam 
to the late John Baldwin, of California, 
who in fact started this highway safety 
program with the amendment which he 
authored last year to Senate Joint Res- 
olution 81. 

The work of John Baldwin to make our 
Nation’s highways safer will live on in 
this program. 

The gentleman from Illinois has dis- 
cussed many of the matters agreed upon 
and reported by the conference com- 
mittee. There are several other mat- 
ters that I would like to dwell upon for 
just a moment There was an increase 
in authorizations, in one respect, with 
regard to the combined highway safety 
program agreed upon in the House, 
meaning the funding of local programs 
as well as the State programs, over the 
House-nassed version; however, it still 
remains substantially below the Senate- 
passed version. The House-passed ver- 
sion authorizec sums in excess of the 
Senate version for State highway safety 
programs only because of the addition 
of the provision in the House bill for 
earmarking 25 percent of those State 
funds for local highway safety programs. 
The figures for the programs to be ad- 
ministered solely by the States remained 
the same in the House-passed bill. 

The amount authorized in the House- 
passed version for fiscal years 1967, 1968, 
and 1969 for the State highway safety 
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program and the. local highway safety 
program combined was $215 million. 
There was an additional authorization 
for those 3 fiscal years of $55 million 
for research programs in the House- 
passed bill. Vehicle inspection and 
driver education were included in the 
figure of $215 million for the 3-year 
authorization. Death on this Nation’s 
highways knows no jurisdictional bound- 
ary, and the committee and the House 
saw the necessity of providing for high- 
way safety programs on local levels and 
so did. The House-passed figure for 
State highway safety programs exceeded 
the. Senate-passed one only because of 
the inclusion of these essential local 
highway programs. 

The other body had an additional $90 
million figure for the 3 years for vehicle 
inspection and driver education which 
were set up as separate programs. The 
House conferees felt there should be 
greater flexibility in the administration 
of this program, and that there should 
be a combined amount of money. Never- 
theless, it is set out in the legislation and 
in the conference report that there are 
specific requirements of all State pro- 
grams. So there will of necessity have 
to be in the future vehicle inspection 
and driver education programs, but it is 
flexible as to exactly when they come 
into being and as to what extent money 
will be spent for that purpose. 

The Senate acceded to the House posi- 
tion. The effect of the conferees’ ac- 
tions, as it relates to the total expendi- 
tures over the 3-year period, is an in- 
crease of $52 million above the House 
figure of $270 million to $322 million 
which is a decrease of $143 million from 
the original Senate figure of $465 mil- 
lion. This is good. This is approxi- 
mately a 2-to-1 ratio of accession by the 
Senate conferees to the House position 
which is better than we usually do. 

I believe the figure is justified, in that 
the House got Senate agreement to re- 
tain the administration-recommended 
figure for the State programs of $40 mil- 
lion for 1967, $60 million for 1968, and 
$60 million for 1969, or a total of $160 
million. The administration bill’s rec- 
ommendations for State programs was 
passed by the Senate and passed by the 
House. The House total figure was 
larger only because of the inclusion of 
the local safety programs. Authoriza- 
tions for funds to be used exclusively by 
the States, as recommended by the ad- 
ministration, remained in all versions of 
the bill. The Congress has not exceeded 
the administration request for author- 
izations for States. 

When we get into the question of the 
municipal and county programs, which 
are essential if this highway safety pro- 
gram is going to succeed, the House, as 
I have stated, provided 25 percent of the 
total funds for that purpose; the other 
body had 50 percent; and we struck an 
agreement of 40 percent to go for the 
local and municipal purposes. 

Therefore having changed the formula 
from 25-75 to 60-40, we felt the funds 
likewise should be increased by a propor- 
tionate amount, which is precisely what 
was done. The figures were increased to 
$67 million for 1967, and from $80 million 
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each year to $100 million each year for 
1968 and 1969. So we have a consistent 
program of supporting the President’s 
figures on the State program and voting 
a 40-percent amount for the local and 
municipal programs, and reducing the 
Senate figure by $143 million. 

Since there have been many questions 
which were properly asked and which 
were considered in the debate on the bill 
itself as to what happens when a Safety 
Administrator for Highways and a Safety 
Administrator for Automobile Safety are 
appointed, we provided for what I believe 
to be a reasonable compromise. It has 
been my consistent position that if, as 
this matter progresses, it appears to be 
in the best interests of both programs 
to combine the Administrators, there 
should be some machinery for doing so. 
Therefore we wrote in a House amend- 
ment, which provides that it is possible 
to combine the two at a future time if the 
President sees fit to do so to carry out 
both programs. I believe that is a logical 
approach. 

This conference report on S. 3052 
should be supported by the House. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois and the 
unofficial Washington manager of the 
White Sox for yielding to me. 

I should like to ask the gentleman 
what, if anything, happened to my 
amendment to put a farmer on the Ad- 
visory Council? 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I did not hear 
the question. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman will re- 
call that during the original considera- 
tion of the bill he very kindly accepted 
my amendment to provide for a farmer 
on the Advisory Council. I wonder if a 
farmer is still provided for on the Ad- 
visory Council. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. He may be. I 
remember accepting and adopting the 
amendment. I was very happy to do it 
for my very good friend from Iowa. 

When we got to the conference, we 
had so many requests for musicians and 
for sewer diggers and a lot of other peo- 
ple, we thought the farmer was a very 
good thing. As I said, they have to build 
some things. I thought they would be 
helpful on this Advisory Council. 

The farmer is still in. I insisted on it. 
I talked to the gentlemen in the Senate 
and said, “I would like to see a farmer, 
or two, if possible.” 

I am sure the gentleman's amendment 
was adopted. We did not drop it. 

Mr. GROSS. I appreciate that. Iam 
glad the gentleman from IIlinois and 
I can agree that there ought to be at 
least one farmer on the Advisory Coun- 
cil. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. I agree. I have 
some farmers in my district, since they 
redistricted. 

Mr. GROSS, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr, DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the gentleman from Illinois for 
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yielding to me. I wish to join in support 
of what I believe is an excellent confer- 
ence report. 

This having been my first opportunity 
to serve as one of the conferees, I am 
hopeful we have presented to the House 
something of which we can all be proud. 

I am convinced that all the accolades 
directed toward the staff members cer- 
tainly are well deserved. 

In particular I believe we should rec- 
ognize the fact that for the first time the 
local units of government have been rec- 
ognized by this committee and the Con- 
gress in the establishment of local safety 
programs. Too often the local units of 
government are overlooked. I believe, 
by virtue of our action, we have finally 
recognized them and given them an op- 
portunity to establish a balanced safety 
program throughout the Nation. 

It seems as though there is a tendency 
on our part to look toward the develop- 
ment of interstate freeways and intra- 
state freeways, but too often local, city, 
and county roads are left out of the pro- 
grams. I believe this will serve to the 
credit of the committee for a long time 
to come. I know that county officials 
throughout the Nation will welcome this 
action today. 

While it has been said we have a good 
bill, I should like to bring to the attention 
of Members a recent editorial, in Life 
magazine. They feel that this safety leg- 
islation is really the safety legislation 
that will do some good. I believe this also 
is to the credit of the staff and the com- 
mittee. I again want to restate my ap- 
preciation to the members of our Public 
Works Committee for carrying out the 
desires and objectives of our late and be- 
loved colleague, John Baldwin, who 
should appropriately be recognized as the 
“Father of the Highway Safety Program” 
now be enacted into law. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. How- 
ARD]. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include an editorial. 

The. SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to congratulate the leadership of the 
House Public Works Committee and the 
staff for coming before us with the con- 
ference report on this fine bill. 

As we are all aware, the Public Works 
Committee of the House held highway 
safety hearings, as did the Senate Public 
Works Committee, which resulted in the 
important Highway Safety Act and in 
this connection I would like to call to 
your attention the fine editorial in Life 
magazine of September 2. This editorial 
lauds the Highway Safety Act, stating 
“that it is designed indeed to cut down 
the number of accidents” and “the real 
potential for lifesaving lies in the High- 
way Safety Act.” As a House conferee 
on this measure, which has been reported 
out of the Conference Committee and 
will be passed by the House today, I feel 
very strongly about the need for this 
legislation. 
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At the present time we Americans mur- 
der 50,000 of our fellow citizens a year 
with a weapon known as the automobile. 
The Highway Safety Act of 1966 is a 
step toward eliminating this wanton 
slaughter. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
commend the Public Works Committee 
for this fine act and I cannot praise too 
highly the leadership of Congressman 
GEORGE H. FALLON, chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works, and Con- 
gressman JoHN C. KLUCZYNSKI, Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Roads, as 
well as express my appreciation to all 
of the members of the hard-working staff 
of this committee. It has been a most 
gratifying experience to have worked 
with them on the Highway Safety Act 
and to enact a law safeguarding the lives 
of our citizens. 

I hereby insert in the Recorp the Life 
magazine editorial, entitled “Why Keep 
Safety in the Dark?” 


Wr Keep SAFETY IN THE DARK? 


The auto safety hearings that produced 
some of Washington’s better dramatics of 
the past season also produced two bills that 
should make it a little less easy for American 
drivers to kill themselves. The debates of 
the experts, for one thing, established the 
point that in most accidents there are two 
collisions, not one. 

When a car strikes something solid enough, 
it stops dead—the “first collision.” Then, 
following an inexorable law of physics, the 
people inside the car continue on with un- 
diminished speed until they fetch up against 
something solid enough to stop them—wind- 
shield, dash or steering column. That is 
the “second collision.” 

The auto safety hearings, which produced 
a bill passed recently by overwhelming mar- 
gins in both the Senate and the House, was 
concerned primarily with the “second col- 
lision,” and making the interiors of cars 
less deadly for flying humans. 

It is too bad that the auto safety bill got 
all the publicity, because trailing along in its 
shadow was a second bill—the highway 
safety act—that is designed indeed to cut 
down the number of accidents, not soften 
their impact. Without a “first collision,” 
the “second collision” can’t happen. Despite 
extravagant claims made for paddec dashes 
and collapsible steering columns, the real 
potential for lifesaving lies in the highway 
safety act (which, like the auto safety act, 
has passed both houses and is certain of pres- 
idential approval). 

The act will allow the Secretary of Com- 
merce to set minimum standards for, among 
other things, driver education and licensing, 
vehicle inspections, traffic control and high- 
way design. The states, which now have 
conflicting standards—or none at all—in 
these fields, will get federal grants to help 
modernize. And, if they don’t agree to 
shape up, they face the loss of 10% of their 
federal highways funds. 

Stricter standards in every field of high- 
way safety are proven lifesavers and—in most 
states—long overdue. Take the case for bet- 
ter highway lighting, for which the Secre- 
tary of Commerce would be empowered to 
set standards: 

In Chicago, a well-lighted stretch of ex- 
pressway has a death rate only one-third 
the average on all American expressways. 

In Indianapolis, auto fatalities dropped 
by 54% after a new lighting system was 
installed. 

In Virginia, improved lighting at nine 
“high-aecident locations” cut accidents by 
38% and fatalities by 90%. 
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Proper lighting adds less than one percent 
inten the cost of a new highway, yet much of 
our new expressway network, and many 
older roads, are far too dark. The case for 


some prompt action on new lighting and 
other standards seems clear. 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield such time as he may consume to the 
distinguished gentleman from Maryland, 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Public Works [Mr. FALLON]. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend the Public Works Com- 
mittee and.the conferees: for a fine job 
in bringing out a bili which is not only a 
practical bill and a workable bill but also 
will contribute to the safety of the motor- 
ists of this country. I hope it will cut 
down to a large degree the highway acci- 
dents and the slaughter on the highways 
today. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to say earnestly at this time that we 
have one of the finest committees in the 
House. of Representatives, the House 
Committee on Public Works. It just re- 
minds me of one great big happy family. 

Mr. Speaker, on this highway safety 
bill I want to thank the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Cramer], the minority 
leader, and the other members of the mi- 
nority, as well as the members of the 
majority, for the splendid job they have 
done. It is a pleasure to work with peo- 
ple who know their business, such as the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA], and 
that great friend of ours, the poet, the 
gentleman from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CLEVELAND], as well as, of course, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer], 
the ranking minority member. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to thank each and 
every one of them, because, as conferees, 
they have come up with a fine bill. I 
hope through this we will stop the 
slaughter on our highways. 

Mr. Speaker, there are no further re- 
quests for time, and I move the previous 
question on the conference report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
object to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. The 
Doorkeeper will close the doors, the Ser- 
geant at Arms will notify absent Mem- 
bers, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were —yeas 360, nays 3, not voting 69, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 258] 
YEAS—360 
Abbitt Andrews, Barrett 
Abernethy Glenn Bates 
Adair Andrews, Beckworth 
Adams N. Dak. Belcher 
Addabbo Annunzio Bennett 
Albert Arends Berry 
Anderson, Ill. Ashbrook Betts 
derson, ey Bingham 

Tenn. Aspinall Blatnik 
Andrews, 

George W. Bandstra Boland 


Broyhill, Va. 


Duncan, Oreg. 


Evans, Colo. 


Fulton, Pa. 


anna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Hansen, Iowa 
Hardy 

Harsha 


Johnson, Okla. 


Johnson, Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones, Ala. 


Karth 
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Tenzer 
Thompson, N. J. 


Thompson, Tex. 
Thomso: 


‘August 31, 1966 


Walde White, Tex. Wright 
— 8 28 N. Mex. Whitener Wyatt 

; Whitten Wydler 
Watson” Widnall Yates 

. Whalley Wilson, Bob Young 
White, Idaho. Wolff ounger 

NAYS—3 
Marsh O'Neal, Ga. Satterfield 
NOT VOTING—69 
Ashmore Hansen, Wash. Resnick 
Baring Hébert Rivers, S. C. 
Battin Horton Rogers, ñ 
Bell Jones, Mo. Saylor 
Burton, Utah Keogh Scott 
Callaway King, N.Y. Senner 
Cameron bs Sickles 
Clausen, Landrum Sikes 
Don H ett Teague, Calif. 
Clevenger McEwen Thomas 
MeMillan Toll 

Corman Macdonald Tuten 
Craley Machen Utt 
Cunningham Martin, Ala, Van Deerlin 
Davis, Ga. Mink Vivian 
Diggs Morrison. Walker, Miss. 
Pisher Murphy, II. Watts 
Friedel O’Ko! Weltner 
Fulton, Tenn, O'Neill, Mass, Williams 
Gall er Pirnie Willis 
Garmatz Pool 
Gilligan Purcell Charles H. 
Hagan, Ga Rees Zablocki 
Halleck Reinecke 


So the conference report was agreed 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Pirnie. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Senner with Mr, Bell. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr, O'Konski, 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Teague of California, 

Mrs, Mink with Mr. Horton. 

Mr, Sickles with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Pool. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Fisher. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. Wills, 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Weltner. 

Mr. Krebs with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Craley. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. McMillan. 

Mrs, Thomas with Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Machen. 

Mr. Watts with Mr. Vivian. 

Mr. Purcell with Mr. Scott. 


Mr. Leggett with Mr. Hagan of Georgia. 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF MIN- 
“ING EXPLORATION EXPENDITURES 


Mr, MILLS submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (H.R. 
4665) relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of exploration expenditures in the 
case of mining. 


August 31, 1966 


FEDERAL METAL AND NONMETAL- 
LIC MINE SAFETY ACT 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
8989) to promote health and safety in 
metallic and nonmetallic mineral indus- 
tries, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
of the managers on the part of the 
House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1921) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
8989) to promote health and safety in 
metallic and nonmetallic mineral industries, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“That this Act may be cited as the ‘Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Act’. 


“DEFINITIONS AND EXEMPTIONS 


“Sec. 2. For the purposes of this Act. 

“(a) The term ‘commerce’ means trade, 
traffic, commerce, transportation, or com- 
munication between any State, the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico, the District of Colum- 
bia, or any territory or possession of the 
United States, and any other place outside 
the respective boundaries thereof, or wholly 
within the District of Columbia, or any terri- 
tory or possession of the United States, or 
between points in the same State, if passing 
through any point outside the boundaries 
thereof. 

“(b) The term ‘mine’ means (1) an area 
of land from which minerals other than 
coal or lignite are extracted in nonliquid 
form or, if in liquid form, are extracted with 
workers underground, (2) private ways and 
roads appurtenant to such area, and (3) 
land, excavations, underground passageways, 
and workings, structures, facilities, equip- 
ment, machines, tools, or other property, on 
the surface or underground, used in the work 
of extracting such minerals other than coal 
or lignite from their natural deposits in non- 
liquid form, or if in liquid form, with work- 
ers underground, or used in the milling of 
such minerals, except that with respect to 
protection against radiation hazards such 
term shall not include property used in the 
milling of source material as defined in the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as'amended. 

“(c) The term ‘operator’ means the person, 
partnership, association, or corporation, or 
subsidiary of a corporation operating a mine, 
and owning the right to do so, and includes 
any agent thereof charged with responsibility 
for the operation of such mine. 

„d) The term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of the Interior or his duly authorized 
representative. 

“(e) The term ‘Board’ means the Federal 
Metal and Nonmetallic Mine Safety Board 
of Review created by section 10. 

“Sec. 3. (a) Each mine the products of 
which regularly enter commerce, or the oper- 
ations of which affect commerce, shall be 
subject to this Act. 
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„„ ) The Secretary may, by published rules 
adopted pursuant to the Administrative Pro- 
cedure Act, decline to assert jurisdiction un- 
der this Act over any class or category of 
mines where, in the opinion of the Secre- 
tary, the effect of the operations of such 
mines on commerce is not sufficiently sub- 
stantial to warrant the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion under this Act, and the record of in- 
juries and accidents in such class or category 
of mines warrants such a declination of ju- 
risdiction, 

“INSPECTIONS 


“Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Interior is 
authorized at any time to cause to be made 
such inspections and investigations as he 
shall deem in mines which are sub- 
ject to this Act (1) for the purpose of ob- 
taining, utilizing, and disseminating infor- 
mation relating to health and safety con- 
ditions in such mines, the causes of accidents 
involving bodily injury or loss of life, or the 
causes of occupational diseases originating 
therein, (2) for the purpose of determining 
whether or not there is compliance with a 
health and safety standard or order issued 
under this Act, or (3) for the purpose of 
evaluating the manner in which a State plan 
approved under section 16 is being carried 
out. At least once each calendar year the 
Secretary shall inspect each underground 
mine which is subject to this Act. 

“Sec. 5. For the purpose of making any 
inspection or investigation authorized by this 
Act, authorized representatives of the Sec- 
retary shall be entitled to admission to, and 
shall have the right of entry to, upon, or 
through, any mine which is subject to this 
Act. 

“HEALTH AND SAFETY STANDARDS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary shall develop, 
and from time to time revise, after con- 
sultation with advisory committees appointed 
pursuant to section 7 of this Act, and pro- 
mulgate health and safety standards for the 
purpose of the protection of life, the pro- 
motion of health and safety, and the pre- 
vention of accidents in mines which are 
subject to this Act. 

“(b) After consultation with an appro- 
priate advisory committee established pur- 
suant to section 7 of this Act, the Secretary, 
by a notice published in the Federal Register, 
shall designate as mandatory standards those 
standards promulgated pursuant to subec- 
tion (a) of this section which deal with con- 
ditions or practices of.a kind which could 
reasonably be expected to cause death or 
serious physical harm, and the operators of 
mines to which such standards are applicable 
shall comply with such mandatory standards 
pursuant to the provisions of section 8 and 
section 9 of this Act. 

“(c) The Secretary shall publish in the 
Federal Register, health and safety stand- 
ards which he proposes to promulgate, and 
he shall specifically identify those standards 
which he proposes to designate as mandatory 
standards, and he shall also specifically des- 
ignate those mandatory standards which 
have been recommended by an Advisory 
Committee appointed pursuant to section 7 
of this Act. Interested shall be af- 
forded a period of not less than thirty days 
after the publication of the proposed stand- 
ards in which to submit written data, views, 
or arguments. Except as provided in subsec- 
tion (d) of this section, the Secretary may, 
upon the expiration of such period and after 
consideration of all relevant matter pre- 
sented, promulgate such standards. 

“(d)(1) On or before the last day of a 
period fixed for the submission of written 
data, views, or arguments, any person who 
may be adversely affected by a health and 
safety standard which the Secretary proposes 
to promulgate and to designate as a man- 
datory standard may file with the Secretary 
written objections thereto stating the 
grounds therefor, and requesting a public 
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hearing (subject to the provisions of the 
Administrative Procedure Act) on such ob- 
jections. The Secretary shall not promul- 
gate any proposed mandatory standard re- 
specting which such objections have been 
filed until he has taken final action upon 
them as provided in paragraph (2) of this 
subsection. As soor as practicable after the 
period for filing such objections has expired, 
the Secretary shall publish in the Federal 
Register a notice specifying the proposed 
mandatory standards to which such objec- 
tions have been filed. 

“(2) If such objections requesting a pub- 
lic hearing are filed, as soon after the expira- 
tion of the period for filing such objections 
as is practical, the Secretary, after due no- 
tice, shall hold a public hearing for the 
purpose of receiving evidence relevant and 
material to the issues raised by such objec- 
tions. At the hearing, any interested person 
may be heard. As soon as practicable after 
completion of the hearing, the Secretary 
shall act upon such objections and make his 
decision public. Such decision shall be 
based only on substantial evidence of record 
at such hearing and shall set forth detailed 
findings of fact on which the decision is 
based. 

“(3) Any person aggrieved by a decision 
of the Secretary under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection may obtain a review of such or- 
der by the United States Court of Appeals 
for the District of Columbia by filing in 
such court within twenty days following the 
issuance of such decision a petition pray- 
ing that the decision of the Secretary be 
modified or set aside in whole or in part. 
A copy of such petition shall forthwith be 
served upon the Secretary, and thereupon 
the Secretary shall certify and file in the 
court the record upon which the decision 
complained of was issued. The findings of 
fact by the Secretary, if supported by sub- 
stantial evidence, shall be conclusive; but 
the court, for good cause shown, may remand 
the case to the Secretary to take further evi- 
dence, and the Secretary may thereupon 
make new or modified findings of fact and 
may modify his previous action and shall 
certify to the court the record of the further 
proceedings. Such new or modified findings 
of fact shall likewise be conclusive if sup- 
ported by substantial evidence. The court 
shall have jurisdiction to affirm the action 
of the Secretary or to set it aside, in whole 
or in part. The judgment of the court shall 
be subject to review by the Supreme Court 
of the United States upon certiorari or cer- 
tification as provided in section 1254 of title 
28, United States Code. The commencement 
of a proceeding under this paragraph (3) 
shall not, unless specifically ordered by the 
court, operate as a stay of the Secretary's 
decision. 

“(e) The provisions of subsection (d) of 
this section shall not be applicable to any 
proposed mandatory standard which has been 
recommended by an Advisory Committee ap- 
pointed pursuant to section 7 of this Act. 

“ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

“Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to establish advisory committees to assist 
him in the development of health and safety 
standards for mines which are subject to 
this Act, and to advise him on other matters 
relating to health and safety in such mines. 
Each such advisory committee shall include 
among its members an equal number of per- 
sons qualified by experience and affiliation 
to present the viewpoint of operators of 
such mines, and of persons similarly quali- 
fied to present the viewpoint of workers in 
such mines, as well as one or more repre- 
sentatives of mine inspection or safety 
agencies of the States. 

“(b) Members appointed to such a com- 
mittee from private life shall, while serving 
on business of the committee, be entitled 
to receive compensation at rates fixed by 
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the Secretary, but not exceeding $100 per 
day, including travel time; and while so 
serving away from their homes or regular 
places of business, they may be paid travel 
expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence 
at the rates authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 
U.S.C., sec. 73b-2). 
“FINDINGS AND ORDERS 

“Sec. 8, (a) If, upon any inspection or 
investigation of a mine which is subject to 
this Act, an authorized representative of the 
Secretary finds that conditions or practices 
in such mine are such that a danger exists 
which could reasonably be expected to cause 
death or serious physical harm immediately 
or before the imminence of such danger can 
be eliminated, such representative shall de- 
termine the extent of the area of such mine 
throughout which the danger exists, and 
thereupon issue an order requiring the oper- 
ator of such mine to cause all persons, ex- 
cept the following persons whose presence 
in such area is necessary to eliminate the 
danger described in such order, to be with- 
drawn from, and to be debarred from, enter- 
ing such area: 

“(1) Any person whose presence in such 
area is necessary, in the judgment of the 
operator of the mine, to eliminate the danger 
described in the order; (2) any public official 
whose official duties require him to enter 
such area; or (3) any legal or technical con- 
sultant, or any representative of the 
ployees of the mine, who is a certified person 
qualified to make mine examinations, or is 
accompanied by such a person, and whose 
presence in such area is necessary, in the 
judgment of the operator of the mine, for 
the proper investigation of the conditions 
described in the order. 

“(b) If, upon any such inspection or in- 
vestigation, an authorized representative 
finds that there has been a failure to comply 
with a mandatory standard which is appli- 
cable to such mine, but that such failure to 
comply has not created a danger that could 
reasonably be expected to cause death or 
serious physical harm in such mine immedi- 
ately or before the imminence of such danger 
can be eliminated, he shall find what would 
be a reasonable period of time within which 
such violation should be totally abated and 
thereupon issue a notice fixing a reasonable 
time for the abatement of the violation. If, 
upon the expiration of such period of time 
as originally fixed or extended, the authorized 
representative finds that such violation has 
not been totally abated, and if he also finds 
that such period of time should not be fur- 
ther extended, he shall also find the extent 
of the area which is affected by such viola- 
tion. Thereupon, he shall promptly make 
an order requiring the operator of such mine 
to cause all persons in such area, excepting 
the following persons whose presence in such 
area is necessary to abate the violation de- 
scribed in the order, to be withdrawn from, 
and to be debarred from, entering such 
area: 


em- 


(1) Any person whose presence in such 


area is necessary, in the judgment of the op- 
erator of the mine, to abate the violation 
described in the order; (2) any public official 
whose official duties him to enter 
such area; or (3) any legal or technical con- 
sultant, or any representative of the em- 
ployees of the mine, who is a certified person 
qualified to make mine examinations, or is 
accompanied by such a person, and whose 

Presence in such area is necessary, in the 
judgment of the operator of the mine, for the 
proper investigation of the conditions de- 
scribed in the order. 

“(c) Findings and orders issued pursuant 
to this section shall contain a detailed de- 
scription of the conditions or practices which 
cause and constitute a situation of imminent 
danger or a violation of a mandatory stand- 
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ard, and a description of the area of the mine 
throughout which persons must be with- 
drawn and debarred. 

“(d) Each finding made and notice or 
order issued under this section shall be 
given promptly to the operator of the mine 
to which it pertains by the person making 
such finding or order, and all such findings, 
orders, and notices shall be in writing, and 
shall be signed by the person making them. 
A notice or order issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion may be annulled, canceled, or revised 
by an authorized representative of the Sec- 
retary. 

“(e) If an order is made pursuant to sub- 
section (a) of this section, and a State in- 
spector did not participate in the inspection 
on which such order is based, the duly au- 
thorized representative of the Secretary who 
issued the order shall notify the State mine 
inspection or safety agency immediately, but 
not later than twenty-four hours after the 
issuance of such order, that such order has 
been issued. Following such order the op- 
erator of the mine may immediately request 
the State mine inspection or safety agency 
to assign a State inspector to inspect the 
mine. The State agency shall then promptly 
assign a State inspector to inspect the mine 
affected by such order and file an inspection 
report with the Secretary and the State 
agency. The order of the duly authorized 
representative of the Secretary shall remain 
in effect, but shall immediately be subject 
to review as provided in this Act. 


“REVIEW BY SECRETARY 


“Sec. 9, (a) An operator notified of an 
order made pursuant to section 8(a) may ap- 
ply to the Secretary for annulment or revi- 
sion of such order. Upon receipt of such ap- 
plication the Secretary shall make a special 
inspection of the mine affected by such or- 
der, or cause three duly authorized repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary of the Interior, 
other than the representative who made such 
order, to make such inspection of such mine 
and to report thereon to him. Upon making 
such special inspection himself, or upon re- 
ceiving the report of such inspection made 
by such representatives, the Secretary shall 
find whether or not danger throughout the 
area of such mine as set out in such order 
existed at the time of making such special 
inspection. If he finds that such danger did 
not then exist throughout such area of such 
mine, he shall make an order, consistent with 
his findings, revising or annulling the order 
under review. If he finds that such danger 
did then exist throughout such area of such 
mine, he shall make an order denying such 
application. 

“(b) An operator notified of an order made 
pursuant to section 8(b) may apply to the 
Secretary for annulment or revision of such 
order. Upon receipt of such application the 
Secretary shall make a special inspection of 
the mine affected by such order, or cause 
three duly authorized representatives of the 
Secretary of the Interior, other than the rep- 
resentative who made such order, to make 
such inspection of such mine and report 
thereon to him. Upon making such special 
inspection himself, or upon receiving the re- 
port of such inspection made by such repre- 
sentatives, the Secretary shall find whether or 
not there was a violation of a mandatory 
safety standard as described in such order, at 
the time of the making of such order. If he 
finds there was no such violation, he shall 
make an order annulling the order under re- 
view. If he finds there was such a violation, 
he shall also find whether or not such viola- 
tion was totally abated at the time of the 
making of such special inspection. If he 
finds that such violation was totally abated 
at such. time, he shall make an order an- 
nulling the order under review. If he finds 
that such violation was not totally abated at 
such time, he shall find whether or not the 
period of time within which such violation 
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should be totally abated, fixed under section 
8(b), should be extended. If he finds that 
such period of time should be extended, he 
shall find what a reasonable extension of 
such period of time would be. Thereupon he 
shall find the extent of the area of such mine 
which was affected by such .violation at the 
time such special inspection was made, and 
then he shall make an order, consistent with 
his findings, revising the order under review. 
If he finds that such violation was not totally 
abated at the time of such special on, 
and that such period of time should not be 
extended, he shall find the extent of the area 
of such mine which was affected by such 
violation at the time such special inspection 
was made, and he shall then make an order, 
consistent with his findings, affirming or re- 
vising the order under review. 

“(c) In view of the urgent need for prompt 
decision of matters submitted to the Secre- 
tary under this section, all actions which the 
Secretary or his representatives are required 
to take under this section shall be taken as 
rapidly as practicable, consistent with ade- 
quate consideration of the issues involved. 

“CREATION OF REVIEW BOARD 

“Src. 10, (a) An agency is hereby created 
to be known as the Federal Metal and Non- 
metallic Mine Safety Board of Review, which 
shall be composed of fiye members who shall 
be appointed by the President, by and with 
the advise and consent of the Senate. 

“(b) The terms of office of members of the 
Board shall be five years, except that the 
terms of office of the members first appointed 
shall commence on the effective date of this 
section and shall expire one at the end of 
one year, one at the end of two years, one at 
the end of three years, One at the end of four 
years and one at the end of five years, as des- 
ignated by the President at the time of ap- 
pointment, A member appointed to fill a 
vacancy caused by the death, resignation, or 
removal of a member prior to the expiration 
of the term for which he was appointed shall 
be appointed only for the remainder of such 
unexpired term. The members of the Board 
may be removed by the President for ineffi- 
ciency, neglect of duty, or malfeasance in 
office. : 

„(e) Each member of the Board shall be 
compensated at the rate of $50 for each day 
of actual service (including each day he is 
traveling on official business) and shall, not- 
withstanding the Travel Expense Act of 1949, 
be fully reimbursed for traveling, subsist- 
ence, and other related expenses. The 
Board, at all times, shall consist of two per- 
sons who by reason of previous training and 
experience may reasonably be said to rep- 
resent the viewpoint of metal and non- 
metallic mine operators, two persons who 
by reason of previous training and experi- 
ence may reasonably be said to represent 
the viewpoint of metal and nonmetallic mine 
workers, and one person, who shall be Chair- 
man of the Board, who shall be a graduate 
engineer with experience in the metal and 
nonmetallic mining industry or shall have 
had at least five years’ experience as a prac- 
tical mining engineer in the metal and non- 
metallic mining industry, and who shall not, 
within one year of his appointment as a 
member of the Board, have had a pecuniary 
interest in, or have been regularly employed 
or engaged in, the metal or nonmetallic 
mining industry, or have regularly repre- 
sented either metal or nonmetallic mine op- 
erators or workers, or have been an officer or 
employee of the Department of the Interior 
assigned to duty in the Bureau of Mines. 

“(d) The principal office of the Board shall 
be in the District of Columbia, Whenever 
the Board deems that the convenience of 
the public or of the parties may be pro- 
moted, or delay or expense may be mini- 
mized, it may hold hearings or conduct other 
proceedings at any other place. The Board 
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shall have an Official seal which shall be 
judicially noticed and which shall be pre- 
served in the custody of the secretary of 
the Board, 

„(e) The Board shall, without regard to 
the civil service laws, appoint and prescribe 
the duties of a secretary of the Board and 
such legal counsel as it deems necessary. 
Subject to the civil service laws, the Board 
shall appoint such other employees as it 
deems necessary in exercising its powers and 
duties, The compensation of all employees 
appointed by the Board shall be fixed in ac- 
cordance with the Classification Act of 1949, 
as amended, 

t) Three members of the Board shall 
constitute a quorum and official actions of 
the Board shall be taken only on the affirma- 
tive vote of at least three members; but a 
special panel composed of one or more mem- 
bers, upon order of the Board, shall con- 
duct any hearing provided for in section 11 
and submit the transcript of such hearing 
to the entire Board for its action thereon. 
Every official act of the Board shall be entered 
of record, and its hearings and records there- 
of shall be open to the public. 

“(g) The Board shall hear and determine 
applications filed pursuant to section 11 
for annulment or revision of orders made 
pursuant to section 8 or section 9. The 
Board shall not make or cause to be made 
any inspection of a mine for the purpose of 
determining any pending application. 

“(h) The Board is authorized to make 
such rules as are necessary for the orderly 
transaction of its proceedings, which shall 
include requirement for adequate notice of 
hearings to all parties. 

) Any member of the Board may sign 
and issue subpenas for the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of relevant papers, books, and documents, 
and administer oaths. Witnesses summoned 
before the Board shall be paid the same fees 
and mileage that are paid witnesses in the 
courts of the United States. 

“(j) The Board may order testimony to 
be taken by deposition in any proceeding 
pending before it, at any stage of such pro- 
ceeding, ` Reasonable notice must first be 
given in writing by the party or his attorney 
proposing to take such deposition to the 
opposite party or his attorney of record, 
which notice shall state the name of the 
witness and the time and place of the taking 
of his deposition. Any person may be com- 
pelled to appear and depose, and to produce 
books, papers, or documents, in the same 
manner as witnesses may be compelled to 
appear and testify and produce like docu- 
mentary evidence before the Board, as pro- 
vided in subsection (i). Witnesses whose 
depositions are taken under this subsection, 
and the persons taking such depositions, 
shall be entitled to the same fees as are 
paid for like services in the courts of the 
United States. 

“(k) In the case of contumacy by, or re- 
fusal to obey a subpena served upon, any 
person under this section, the Federal district 
court for any district in which such person 
is found or resides or transacts business, up- 
on application by the United States, and 
after notice to such person and hearing, shall 
have jurisdiction to issue an order requiring 
such person to appear and give testimony be- 
fore the Board or to appear and produce doc- 
uments before the Board, or both; and any 
failure to obey such order of the court may 
be punished by such court as a contempt 
thereof. 

“(1) The Board shall submit annually to 
the Congress as soon as practicable after the 
beginning of each regular session, a full re- 
port of its activities during the preceding cal- 
endar year. Such report shall include, either 
in summary or detailed form, information 
regarding the cases heard by it and the dis- 
position of each. 
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CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


“REVIEW BY BOARD 


“Sec. 11. (a) An operator notified of an or- 
der made pursuant to section 8 may apply 
to the Federal Metal and Nonmetallic Mine 
Safety Board of Review for annulment or re- 
vision of such order without seeking its an- 
nulment or revision under section 9. An 
operator notified of an order made pursuant 
to section 9 may apply to the Board for an- 
nulment or revision of such order, 

“(b) The operator shall be designated as 
the applicant in such proceeding, and the 
application filed by him shall recite the or- 
der complained of and other facts sufficient 
to advise the Board of the nature of the 
proceeding. He may allege in such appli- 
cation: that danger as set out in such order 
does not exist at the time of the filing of 
such application; that violation of a man- 
datory safety standard, as set out in such 
order, has not occurred; that such violation 
has been totally or partially abated; that the 
perlod of time within which such violation 
should be totally abated, as fixed in the find- 
ings upon which such order was based, was 
not reasonable; or that the area of the mine 
described in such order as the area affected by 
the violation referred to in such order is 
not so affected at the time of the filing of 
such application. The Secretary shall be the 
respondent in such proceeding, and the ap- 
plicant shall send a copy of such application 
by registered mail or by certified mail to the 
Secretary at Washington, District of 
Columbia, 

“(c) Immediately upon the filing of such 
an application the Board shall fix the time 
for a prompt hearing thereof. 

“(d) Pending such hearing the applicant 
may file with the Board a written request 
that the Board grant. such temporary relief 
from such order as the Board may deem just 
and proper. Such temporary relief may be 
granted by the Board only after a hearing 
by the Board at which both the applicant 
and the respondent were afforded an oppor- 
tunity to be heard, and only if respondent 
was given ample notice of the filing of appli- 
cant's request and of the time and place of 
the hearing thereon as fixed by the Board. 

“(e) The Board shall not be bound by any 
previous findings of fact by the respondent. 
Evidence relating to the making of the order 
complained of and relating to the questions 
raised by the allegations of the pleadings or 
other questions pertinent in the proceeding 
may be offered by both parties to the pro- 
ceeding. If the respondent claims that im- 
minent danger or violation of a mandatory 
safety standard, as set out in such order, 
existed at the time of the filing of the appli- 
cation, the burden of proving the then exist- 
ence of such danger or violation shall be up- 
on the respondent, and the respondent shall 
present his evidence first to prove the then 
existence of such danger or violation. Fol- 
lowing presentation of respondent’s evidence 


the applicant may present his evidence, and 


thereupon respondent may present evidence 
to rebut the applicant's evidence. 

“(f) If the proceeding is one in which an 
operator seeks annulment or revision of an 
order made pursuant to section 8(a) the 
Board, upon conclusion of the hearing, shall 
find whether or not danger throughout the 
area of such mine as set out in such order 
existed at the time of the filing of the cpera- 
tor’s application. If the Board finds that 
such danger did not then exist throughout 
such area of such mine, the Board shall make 
an order, consistent with its findings, revis- 
ing or annulling the order under review. 
If the Board finds that such danger did then 
exist throughout such area of such mine, 
the Board shall make an order denying such 
application. 

“(g) If the proceeding is one in which an 
operator seeks annulment or revision of an 
order made pursuant to section 8(b), the 
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Board upon conclusion of the hearing shall 
find whether or not there was a violation of 
a mandatory safety standard as described in 
such order, at the time of the making of 
such order. If the Board finds there was no 
such violation, the Board shall make an 
order annulling the order under review. If 
the Board finds there was such a violation, 
the Board shall also find whether or not such 
violation was totally abated at the time of 
the filing of the operator’s application, If 
the Board finds that such violation was to- 
tally abated at such time, the Board shall 
make an order annulling the order under 
review. If the Board finds that such viola- 
tion was not totally abated at such time, the 
Board shall find whether or not the period 
of time within which such violation should 
be totally abated fixed under section 8(b) or 
section 9(b) should be extended. If the 
Board finds that such period of time should 
be extended, the Board shall also find what 
a reasonable extension of time should be, 
and shall immediately also find the extent 
of the area of such mine which was affected 
by such violation at the time of the filing of 
such application and the Board shall then 
make an order consistent with its findings, 
revising the order under review. If the Board 
finds that such violation was not totally 
abated at the time of the filing of the oper- 
ator’s application and that such period of 
time should not be extended, the Board shall 
find the extent of the area of such mine 
which was affected by such violation at such 
time, and shall make an order, consistent 
with its findings, affirming or revising the 
order under review. 

“(h) Each finding and order made by the 
Board shall be in writing. It shall show the 
date on which it is made, and shall bear the 
signatures of the members of the Board who 
concur therein. Upon making a finding and 
order the Board shall.cause a true copy there- 
of to be sent by registered mail or by certified 
mail to all parties or their attorneys of rec- 
ord. The Board shall cause each such finding 
and order to be entered on its official record, 
together with any written opinion prepared 
by any members in support of, or dissenting 
from, any such finding or order. 

“(i) In view of the urgent need for prompt 
decision of matters submitted to the Board 
under this section, all action which the Board 
is required to take under this section shall be 
taken as rapidly as practicable, consistent 
with adequate consideration of the issues in- 
volved. 

“JUDICIAL REVIEW 

“Sec, 12. (a) Any final order issued by the 
Board under section 11 shall be subject to 
judicial review by the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which the mine af- 
fected is located, upon the filing in such court 
of a notice of appeal by the Secretary or the 
operator aggrieved by such final order within 
thirty days from the date of the making of 
such final order. : 

“(b) The party making such appeal shall 
forthwith send a copy of such notice of ap- 
peal, by registered mail or by certified mail, 
to the other party and to the Board. Upon 
receipt of such copy of a notice of appeal 
the Board shall promptly certify and file in 
such court a complete transcript of the rec- 
ord upon which the order complained of was 
made. The costs of such transcript shall be 
paid by the party making the appeal. 

“(c) The court shall hear such appeal on 
the record made before the Board, and shall 
permit argument, oral or written or both, by 
both parties. The court shall permit such 
pleadings, in addition to the pleadings be- 
fore the Board, as it deems to be required or 
as provided for in the Rules of Civil Proce- 
dure governing appeals in such court. 

“(d) Upon such conditions as may be 
required and to the extent necessary to pre- 
vent irreparable injury, the United States 
court of appeals may, after due notice to 
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and hearing of the parties to the appeal, issue 
all necessary and appropriate process to post- 
pone the effective date of the final order of 
the Board or to grant such other relief as 
may be appropriate pending final determina- 
tion of the appeal. 

“(e) The United States court of appeals 
may affirm, annul, or revise the final order of 
the Board, or it may remand the proceeding 
to the Board for such further action as it 
directs. The findings of the Board as to facts, 
if supported by substantial evidence on the 
record considered as a whole, shall be con- 
clusive. 

“(f) The decision of a United States court 
of appeals on an appeal from the Board shall 
be final, subject only to review by the 
Supreme Court as provided in section 1254 of 
title 28 of the United States Code. 


“MANDATORY REPORTING 


“Sec. 13. The Secretary shall require oper- 
ators of mines which are subject to this Act 
to submit, at least annually and at such 
other times as he deems necessary, and in 
such form as he may prescribe, reports of 
accidents, injuries, and occupational dis- 
eases, and related data, and the Secretary 
shall compile, analyze, and publish, either 
in summary or detailed form, the informa- 
tion obtained; and all information, reports, 
orders, or findings, obtained or issued under 
this Act may be published and released to 
any interested person, and shall be made 
available for public inspection. 


“PENALTIES 


“Sec. 14. (a) Whenever an operator (1) 
violates or fails or refuses to comply with 
any order of withdrawal and debarment is- 
sued under section 8 or section 9 of this Act, 
or (2) interferes with, hinders, or delays the 
Secretary, or his duly authorized representa- 
tive, in carrying out his duties under this 
Act, or (3) refuses to admit an authorized 
representative of the Secretary to any mine 
which is subject to this Act, or (4) refuses 
to permit the inspection or investigation of 
any mine which is subject to this Act, or of 
an accident, injury, or occupational disease 
occurring in or connected with such a mine 
or (5) being subject to the provisions of sec- 
tion 13 of this Act, refuses to furnish any 
information or report requested by the Sec- 
retary, a civil action for preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order, may be instituted by the Secre- 

in the district court of the United 
States for the district in which the mine in 
question is located or in which the mine 
operator has its principal office. 

“(b) Whoever violates or fails or refuses 
to comply with an order of withdrawal and 
debarment issued (1) under subsection (a) 
of section 8 or (2) under subsection (b) of 
section 8 if the failure to comply with an 
order of abatement has created a danger 
that could cause death or serious physical 
harm in such mine immediately or before the 
imminence of such danger can be eliminated, 
shall upon conviction thereof be punished 
for each such offense by a fine of not less 
than $100, or more than $3,000, or by im- 
prisonment not to exceed sixty days, or 
both. In any instance in which such of- 
fense is committed by a corporation, the 
officer or authorized representative of such 
corporation who knowingly permits such 
offense to be committed shall, upon con- 
viction, be subject to the same fine or im- 
prisonment, or both, 

“EDUCATION AND TRAINING 

“Sec. 15. The Secretary shall develop ex- 
panded programs for the education and 
training of employers and employees in the 
recognition, avoidance, and prevention of 
accidents or unsafe or unhealthful working 
conditions in mines which are subject to this 
Act. 
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“STATE PLANS 

“Sec. 16. (a) In order to promote sound 
and effective coordination in Federal and 
State activities within the field covered by 
this Act, the Secretary shall cooperate with 
the official mine inspection or safety agencies 
of the several States. 

“(b) Any State which, at any time, desires 
to develop and enforce health and safety 
standards in mines located in the State 
which are subject to this Act shall submit, 
through a State mine inspection or safety 
agency, a State plan for the development of 
such standards and their enforcement. 

“(c) The Secretary shall approve the plan 
submitted by a State under subsection (b), 
or any modification thereof, whenever the 
State gives evidence satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary that under such plan— 

“(1) the State agency submitting such 
plan is the sole agency responsible for ad- 
ministering the plan throughout the State 
and contains satisfactory evidence that such 
agency will have the authority to carry out 
the plan: Provided, That the Secretary may, 
upon request of the Governor or other ap- 
propriate executive or legislative authority 
of the State responsible for determining or 
revising the organizational structure of State 
government, waive the single State agency 
provision hereof and approve another State 
administrative structure or arrangement if 
the Secretary determines that the objectives 
of this Act will not be endangered by the 
use of such other other State structure or 
arrangement, 

(˖2) such agency has adequate legal au- 
thority to enforce existing health and safety 
standards for the purpose of the protection 
of life, the promotion of health and safety, 
and the prevention of accidents in mines in 
the State that are subject to this Act, which 
are, in his judgment, substantially as effec- 
tive for such purposes as the mandatory 
standards designated under section 6(b) and 
which provide for inspection at least annually 
of all such mines, other than quarries and 
sand and gravel pits, 

“(3) the agency has adequate qualified 
personnel necessary for the enforcement of 
the plan, 

“(4) the State will devote adequate funds 
to the administration and enforcement of 
such standards, 

“(5) reasonable safeguards exist against 
loss of life or property arising from mines 
which are closed or abandoned after the effec- 
tive date of this Act, and 

“(6) the agency shall make such reports 
to the Secretary, in such form and contain- 
ing such information, as the Secretary shall 
from time to time require. 

d) The Secretary shall, on the basis of 
reports submitted by the State agency ind 
his own inspection of mines, make a con- 
tinuing evaluation of the manner in which 
each State having a plan approved under this 
section is carrying out such plan. When- 
ever the Secretary finds, after affording due 
notice and opportunity for a hearing, that in 
the administration of the State plan there is 
a failure to comply substantially with any 
provision of the State plan (or any assurance 
contained therein), he shall notify the State 
agency of his withdrawal of approval of such 
plan and upon receipt of such notice such 
plan shall cease to be in effect. 

“(e) The provisions of section 8(b) and 
9(b) of this Act shall not be applicable in 
any State in which there is in effect a State 
plan approved under subsection (c). 


“ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS 

“Sec. 17. The Secretary shall provide that 
the major responsibility for administering 
the provisions of this Act shall be vested in 
the Bureau of Mines of the Department of the 
Interlor which has the major responsibility 
for carrying out the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Act. The Secretary acting through 
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the Bureau, shall have authority to appoint, 
subject to the civil service laws, such officers 
and employees as he may deem requisite for 
the administration of this Act; and to pre- 
scribe powers, duties, and responsibilities of 
all officers and employees engaged in the ad- 
ministration of this Act: Provided, however, 
That, to the maximum extent feasible, in 
the selection of persons for appointment as 
mine inspectors, no person shall be so se- 
lected unless he has the basic qualification 
of at least five years practical mining expe- 
rience and in assigning mine inspectors to 
the inspection and investigation of indi- 
vidual mines, due consideration shall be 
given to their previous practical experience in 
the State, district, or region, and in the par- 
ticular type of mining operation where such 
inspections are to be made. 


“EXCLUSION FROM ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE 
ACT 


“Sec. 18. The Administrative Procedure 
Act shall not apply to the making of any 
finding, order, or notice pursuant to this Act, 
or to any proceeding for the annulment or 
revision of any such finding, order, or 
notice. 

“EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


“Sec. 19. (a) No State or territorial law 
in effect upon the effective date of this Act or 
which may become effective thereafter, shall 
be superseded by any provision of this Act, 
except insofar as such State or territorial law 
is in conflict with this Act, or with orders 
issued pursuant to this Act. 

“(b) Provisions in any State or territorial 
law in effect upon the effective date of this 
Act, or which may become effective there- 
after, which provide for greater safety of per- 
sons in a mine as defined in this Act, than 
do provisions of this Act, which relate to 
the same phase of such operations, shall not 
be construed or held to be in conflict with 
this Act. Provisions in any State or terri- 
torial law in effect upon the effective date 
of this Act, or which may become effective 
thereafter, which provide for the safety of 
persons in a mine as defined in this Act 
concerning which no provision is contained 
in this Act, shall not be construed or held 
to be superseded by this Act. 

“(c) Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued or held to supersede or in any man- 
ner affect the workmen’s compensation laws 
of any State or territory, or to enlarge or 
diminish or affect in any other manner the 
common law or statutory rights, duties, or 
liabilities of employers and employees under 
State or territorial laws in respect of in- 
juries, occupational or other diseases, or 
death of employees arising out of, or in the 
course of, employment. 


“REPORT OF SECRETARY 


“Sec. 20. The Secretary shall submit annu- 
ally to the Congress, as soon as practicable 
after the beginning of each regular session, 
a full report of the administration of his 
functions under this Act during the preced- 
ing calendar year. Such report shall include, 
either in summary or detailed form, the in- 
formation obtained by him under this Act, 
together with such findings and comments 
thereon and such recommendations for leg- 
islative action as he may deem proper. 


“AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


“Sec. 21, There are authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this Act. 


“EFFECTIVE DATE OF ACT 

“SEC. 22. This Act shall become effective on 
the date of its enactment, except that sec- 
tions 8 and 9, and subsection (b) and para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) of section 14 
shall become effective one year after the date 
of publication of notice in the Federal Regis- 
ter of the designation of mandatory stand- 
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ards as provided for in section 6(b) of this 
Act.“ 
And the Senate agree to the same. 
ADAM C. POWELL, 


E, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
Rosert F. KENNEDY, 
Jacos K. JAVITS, 
WINSTON L. Proury, 
Paul. FANNIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R, 8989) to promote 
health and safety in metallic and nonmetal- 
lic mineral industries, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a new text. The House recedes 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the Senate, with an amendment which is a 
substitute for both the House bill and the 
Senate amendment. 

The differences between the House bill 
and the substitute agreed upon in confer- 
ence are described in this statement, except 
for incidental, minor, technical and con- 
forming changes. 

JURISDICTION 


The House bill provided that all mines 
whose products enter commerce, or the op- 
erations of which substantially affect com- 
merce, will be subject to the Act. The Sen- 
ate struck the word “substantially.” The 
substitute amendment follows suit. 

The Senate bill also provided that the 
Secretary of the Interior may decline juris- 
diction over classes or categories of mines 
where in his judgment, either the effect of 
the operations is not sufficiently substantial 
to warrant the exercise of jurisdiction, or 
such exercise of jurisdiction would impair 
the effective realization of the objectives of 
the act. In the substitute amendment, the 
right to decline jurisdiction rests on the 
Secretary's judgment that the effect of the 
operations on commerce is not sufficiently 
substantial to warrant exercising, and the 
safety record of the class or category of 
mines in question is such as to warrant de- 
clining jurisdiction. 

MANDATORY STANDARDS 

The House bill authorized the Secretary to 
publish as mandatory standards, standards 
dealing with conditions or practices “which 
could cause death or serious physical harm.” 
The Senate inserted the words “reasonably 
be expected to” after could.“ and the sub- 
stitute agreed upon adopts the Senate 
provision, but with additional words, so that 
the provision will read “of a kind which 
could reasonably be expected to cause death 
or serious physical harm,” 

Under the House bill, the promulgation 
of standards and the designation of manda- 
tory standards were subject to section 4 of 
the Administrative Procedure Act.. The Sen- 
ate amendment made the entire Administra- 
tive Procedure Act applicable to such pro- 
mulgation and designation, and permitted 
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judicial review of such standards when 
promulgated, except where recommended by 
the advisory. committee appointed pursuant 
to section 7 of the Act. 

The substitute amendment sets forth a 
detalled procedure for promulgating stand- 
ards, which includes provisions for hearings 
and judicial review in the case of standards 
designated as mandatory, except where such 
proposed mandatory standards have been 
recommended by an Advisory Committee. 


ENFORCEMENT 


The House bill empowers a representative 
of the Secretary to close a mine to persons 
whose presence is not necessary to deal with 
the dangers found, in cases. where there is an 
imminent danger of death or serious physical 
harm, or where an order to abate a violation 
ot a mandatory standard has not been com- 
plied with. The Senate amendment added a 
new subsection specifying the persons who 
could be admitted to such a closed mine, and 
the substitute amendment adopts the Sen- 
ate language. 

The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision requiring that State mine inspectors 
must be notified whenever an order closing 
a mine is issued by the Secretary’s repre- 
sentative, and allowing the operator of such 
mine to request a State inspection. The 
substitute amendment adopts the Senate 
provisions. 

REVIEW BY THE SECRETARY 


The House bill allowed an operator of a 
mine ordered closed to appeal to the Secre- 
tary pursuant to regulations made by the 
Secretary. The Senate amendment speci- 
fied in detail the procedure for such review. 
The substitute amendment adopts the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill 


BOARD OF REVIEW 


The Senate amendment included provi- 
sion for a Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Board of Review, of five mem- 
bers to be appointed by the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Board may hear appeals from orders of 
withdrawal or abatement and annul or re- 
vise such orders. In the House bill, orders 
of the Secretary could be appealed to the 
U.S. court of appeals for the circuit in which 
the mine affected was located. The Senate 
amendment provided for such an appeal 
from the Board of Review’s decision. The 
substitute bill adopts the Senate provisions 
in both cases. 

STATE PLANS 

Section 13 of the House bill permitted 
State development of health and safety plans, 
subject to approval by the Secretary of the 
Interior under standards requiring, in ef- 
fect, that State standards be substantially 
as effective as the Federal standards, and 
that the State could and would enforce 
them. When such plan was accepted by the 
Secretary, the State would assume basic re- 
sponsibility for enforcement of mine safety, 
further subject to the right of the Secretary 
to require reports and conduct inspections 
for the purpose of evaluating the operation 
of such plans and further subject to with- 
drawal of his approval upon finding a failure 
to comply with any provision of the State 
plan. The Secretary’s action approving or 
withholding or withdrawing approval was 
subject to judicial review. 

The Senate amendment provides for State 
plan requiring joint inspection of mines sub- 
ject to the act by Federal and State in- 
spectors. In the case a State plan was 
approved, (1) a representative of the Secre- 
tary would not inspect any mine in a State 
with an approved State plan, unless a State 
inspector participated in the inspection in 
accordance with ‘the plan, except where, in 
the Secretary’s judgment, an inspection was 
urgently needed to determine if imminent 
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or immediate danger, as described in section 
8(a), exists in the mine, and State partici- 
pation, would unreasonably delay the in- 
spection; and (2) the Secretary, his author- 
ized representative, and any State inspector 
assigned in accordance with a State plan, 
should be admitted to any mine for the 
making of any authorized inspection, 

The substitute. amendment provides for 
Federal-State cooperation in the inspection 
and enforcement of health and safety stand- 
ards, States may submit mine safety plans 
which will be approved by the Secretary if 
they provide for (1) mine health and safety 
standards substantially as effective as the 
Federal standards; (2) inspection at least an- 
nually of all mines subject to the Act ex- 
cept quarries and sand and gravel pits; (3) 
adequate enforcement with qualified per- 
sonnel; (4) reasonable safeguards against 
loss of life or property arising from mines 
hereafter closed or abandoned; and (5) 
regular reports to the Secretary in such form 
as he may require. 

When an approved State plan is in effect 
the Secretary, on the basis of the reports 
received by him from the State agency and 
his own inspection of mines in such State, 
including at least annual inspection of un- 
derground mines, shall conduct a continued 
evaluation of the effectiveness of such plan. 
He is directed to withdraw his approval of 
such plan whenever after a hearing he finds a 
failure to substantially comply with any pro- 
vision of the State plan. 

The substitute amendment further pro- 
vides that when an approved State plan is 
in effect the Secretary shall have no en- 
forcement authority upon finding a violation 
of a mandatory standard not resulting in 
imminent or immediate danger to persons 
within such mine (sec. 8(b)), but he shall 
retain enforcement authority in cases of 
imminent or immediate danger (sec. 8(a)). 


ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY 


The House bill vested responsibility for 
administering the Act in whatever agency in 
the Department of the Interior had the re- 
sponsibility for administering the Federal 
Coal Mine Safety Act. The Senate amend- 
ment, and the substitute bill, designate the 
Bureau of Mines as the responsible agency. 

In the House bill, the Secretary could ap- 
point inspectors, with the provision that, to 
the maximum extent feasible, such in- 
spectors should have had five years practi- 
cal mining experience, and that, in assign- 
ing inspectors, due consideration should be 
given to their previous experience in the 
State, district or region where the mine 
is located. The Senate amendment, and the 
substitute amendment, added experience in 


-the kind of mining operation involved to 


these qualifications. 
EFFECT ON STATE LAWS 


The Senate added a provision, retained in 
the substitute amendment, preserving the 
effect of State laws where not in conflict with 
this Act, and holding as not in conflict 
therewith, any State or territorial laws pro- 
viding for greater safety of persons. This 
provision further states that nothing in this 
act shall affect any State workmen's compen- 
sation law or affect the common law or statu- 
tcry rights and liabilities of employees or 
employers relating to industrial accident or 
death, : 
; ANNUAL REPORT 

The Senate provision requiring an annual 
report by the Secretary of the Interior on 
the administration of this act was included 
i the substitute. 

©- iU EFFECTIVE DATE 

The House bill provides that the act will 
become effective as of the date of enactment, 
except that the provisions allowing for orders 
to close mines, appeals therefrom, and pen- 
alties for refusal to comply with such ordérs 
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shall become effective 1 year after the pub- 
lication of the mandatory standards in the 
Federal Register. The House bill further 
provided that the effective date of such sec- 
tions would be delayed within any State 
until 90 days after the adjournment of the 
next regular session of the State legisla- 
ture convening after the publication of the 
mandatory standards in the Federal Register. 
The Senate bill, and the substitute amend- 
ment, omitted the latter proviso. 

AnaM C. POWELL, 

ELMER J. HOLLAND, 

JoHN H. DENT, 

ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, 

Dominick V. DANIELS, 

James G. O'Hara, 

WILLIAM H. Ayres, 

ALBERT H. QUIE, 

JOHN M. ASHBROOK, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POWELL (interrupting the read- 
ing of the statement). Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that further 
reading of the statement be dispensed 
with 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, we have 
no requests for time on this side. The 
report comes from the subcommittee, 
the full committee, and from the con- 
ference with the Senate unanimously. 
Therefore, I yield at this time such time 
as he may require to the gentleman from 
Minnesota, the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the subcommittee which so ably 
handled this bill. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I just want 
to point out it may be of concern to some 
people as to how we resolved the differ- 
ences between the Senate and the House 
on the State plans and State responsi- 
bility. As in all cases, we had to compro- 
mise some, but the bill does still permit a 
State to run its own inspection system if 
they so desire, It will be a less expensive 
program than the Senate plan. However, 
the bill will also make certain in no case 
will there be a State plan which is out 
of line with Federal standards. This 
will be absolute insurance that every 
State will have to conduct its mine safety 
program according to Federal standards. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to say I think 
it was a good compromise which we re- 
solved, and I think we will all find this 
will meet with our approval. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I strongly favor this conference 
report to promote health and safety in 
metallic and nonmetallic mineral] in- 
dustries, and urge prompt passage of the 
conference report on H.R. 8989. 

This Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Act is long overdue, and is 
a must to protect the lives and health of 
the mineworkers, and further to give 
adequate guards and inspections for mine 
safety. We backers of this legislation in 
the hard fight through the U.S. Congress 
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are pleased and proud of this progressive 
step forward in mine safety. 

The Federal Metal and Nonmetallic 
Mine Safety Act can be a godsend if 
proper inspections are made, good regu- 
lations and procedures adopted, and 
above all, good cooperation and honest 
effort to promote mine safety by the 
State and Federal authorities alike. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


DRUGS AND MEDICINE FOR AID- 
AND-ATTENDANCE PENSIONERS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I 
call up House Resolution 978 and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 978 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commitee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12723) to amend chapter 17 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide medical treat- 
ment and services, and drugs and medicines 
to those veterans receiving additional pen- 
sion under old law pension provisions based 
on need for regular aid and attendance. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto o final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recom- 
mit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra] and pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this resolution makes 
in order the consideration of H.R. 
12723, a bill to provide medical 
treatment and services, drugs and medi- 
cines to those veterans receiving addi- 
tional pension under old law pension pro- 
visions based on need for regular aid and 
attendance. 

Mr, Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule and no controversy on this piece 
of legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I concur in 
what the gentleman from Missouri has 
said. We have no requests for time on 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


August 31, 1966 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules have until midnight tonight to 
file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


PHILIPPINE HOSPITALIZATION AND 
MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules I call 
up House Resolution 980 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 980 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 16330) 
to provide for extension and expansion of the 
program of grants-in-aid to the Republic of 
the Philippines for the hospitalization of 
certain veterans, and for other purposes. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
one hour, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
the bill shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the bill 
to the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BOLLING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Larra], and pending that I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this rule makes in order a 
bill somewhat similar to the previous bill. 
I know of no controversy on the rule or 
the bill. I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Lara]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I concur 
with what the gentleman from Missouri 
has said. We have no requests for time 
on this side of the aisle. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill must be passed 
because certain benefits to the Filipino 
pri people will expire on June 30, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WAR ORPHANS’ TRAINING FOR 
CHILDREN OF CERTAIN PHILIP- 
PINE VETERANS 
Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 

tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
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the resolution (H. Res. 981) providing 
for consideration of H.R. 16367, a bill 
to extend the benefits of the war or- 
phans’ educational assistance program 
to the children of those veterans of the 
Philippines Commonwealth Army who 
died or have become permanently and 
totally disabled by reason of their serv- 
ice during World War II, and for other 
purposes, and ask for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 981 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
16367) to extend the benefits of the War 
Orphans’ Educational Assistance program to 
the children of those veterans of the Philip- 
pines Commonwealth Army who died or have 
become permanently and totally disabled 
by reason of their service during World War 
II, and for other purposes. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, the bill shall 
be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. At the conclusion of the con- 
sideration of the bill for amendment, the 
Committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may 
have been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Missouri IMr. Bor- 
LING]. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra] and pending that I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the third and last 
rule on these three bills. This is similar 
to the others. There is no controversy 
to the best of my knowledge on this bill, 
therefore, I reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. LATTA]. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I might 
add to what the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BoLLING] has said that the 
Veterans’ Administration supports this 
bill; the Bureau of the Budget supports 
this bill. There is no controversy on this 
side. I have no requests for time and 
yield back the balance of my time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that all Mem- 
bers may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks in the RECORD 
on the three veterans’ bills being con- 
sidered today. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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PHILIPPINE HOSPITALIZATION AND 
MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 16330 to pro- 
vide for extension and expansion of the 
program of grant-in-aid to the Republic 
of the Philippines for the hospitalization 
of certain veterans, and for other pur- 
poses, and ask that it be considered in 
the House as in the Committee of the 
Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 16330 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
622 of title 38, United States Code, is amend- 
ed by striking “and” and inserting “, and sec- 
tion 632 (b)“ after “section 624(c)”. 

Sec. 2. Section 632 of title 38, United States 
Code, is hereby amended as follows: 

(1) Insert “(a)” before “The President”. 

(2) Insert before the period at the end of 
the first sentence in paragraph (2) the words 
“, subject to necessary provisions for veterans 
covered by any modified agreement which 
may be made pursuant to subsection (b) of 
this section”. 

(3) Add at the end the following new sub- 
section: 

“(b) Subject to the conditions set forth 
in subsection (c) of this section, such agree- 
ment may be further modified after the ef- 
fective date of this amendment to authorize 
extension of the contract specified in para- 
graph (1) of subsection (a) for an additional 
period ending June 30, 1973, and may author- 
ize expansion of such contract to include pay- 
ments for hospital care at the Veterans Me- 
morial Hospital of Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans determined by the Administrator to 
need such care for non-service-connected dis- 
abilities if they are unable to defray the ex- 
penses of necessary hospital care. Such mod- 
ifled agreement may also provide for pay- 
ments hospital care, determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to be necessary, at the Veterans 
Memorial Hospital of new Philippine Scouts 
for service-connected disabilities, and for 
non-service-connected disabilities if they 
qualify as veterans of a war unable to drefray 
the expenses of necessary hospital care. The 
total of such payments plus any payments 
for authorized travel expenses in connection 
with hospital care pursuant to any such mod- 
ified agreement shall not exceed $1,200,000 
for fiscal year 1967, including payments for 
any period in that year prior to the modified 
agreement, nor $2,000,000 for any one fiscal 
year thereafter. Such modified agreement 
may also provide that during the period 
covered by such contract medical services 
shall be continued as provided by the last 
sentence of paragraph (1) of subsection (a) 
for Commonwealth Army veterans for service- 
connected disabilities and medical services for 
new Philippine Scouts determined by the Ad- 
ministrator to be in need thereof for service- 
connected disabilities shall be provided as 
authorized for Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans. 

“(c) Any agreement or contract extended 
and modified pursuant to subsection (b) 
shall be conditioned on a commitment by 
the Republic of the Philippines and the 
Veterans Memorial Hospital that the equip- 
ment of such hospital will be replaced and 
upgraded as needed and that the existing 
physical plant and facilities of such hospital 
will be rehabilitated as soon as practicable 
to place the hospital on a sound and effec- 
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tive operating basis. It shall provide that 
failure to fulfill such commitment or to 
maintain the hospital in a well-equipped 
and effective operating condition, as deter- 
mined by the Administrator, shall be a 
ground for stopping payments under the 
agreement upon reasonable notice as stipu- 
lated by the contract. 

“(d) To assist the Republic of the Philip- 
pines in replacement and upgrading of 
equipment and in rehabilitating the physi- 
cal plant and facilities of the Veterans Me- 
morial Hospital, there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $500,000 to be 
used by the Administrator for making grants 
to the Veterans Memorial Hospital for this 
purpose on such terms and conditions as 
the Administrator may prescribe. Any such 
appropriation shall remain available until 
expended. 

“(e) To further assure the effective care 
and treatment of patients in the Veterans 
Memorial Hospital, and having due regard 
for the special kinds of diseases from which 
these patients frequently suffer, there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year during the six years beginning with 
fiscal year 1967 the sum of $100,000 to be 
used by the Administrator for making grants 
to the Veterans Memorial Hospital for med- 
ical research and the training of health 
service personnel at the hospital. Such 
grants shall be made on terms and conditions 
prescribed by the Administrator, including 
approval by him of all research protocols, 
principal investigators, and training pro- 
grams,” 

Serc. 3. Paragraph (1) of section 634 of title 
38, United States Code, is amended to add 
at the end thereof the following sentence: 
“The term ‘new Philippine Scouts’ means 
persons who served in the Philippine Scouts 
under section 14 of the Armed Forces Volun- 
tary Recruitment Act of 1945.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 5, strike out “subsection” 
and insert in lieu thereof “subsections”. 

On page 3, line 5, after “medical services” 
insert the following: “shall be continued as 
provided by the last sentence of paragraph 
(1) of subsection (a) for Commonwealth 
Army veterans for service-connected disabili- 
ties and medical services”, 

On page 5, line 23, immediately before the 
period insert the following: “, and who were 
discharged or released from such service 
under conditions other than dishonorable”. 


` The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, a joint communique is- 
sued October 6, 1964, by the President of 
the United States and then President 
Macapagal of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines announced: 

The two Presidents take cognizance of 
matters pertaining to Philippine veterans 
of World War II and agree on the establish- 
ment of a Joint Commission to study this 
subject further. 


Before the Joint Commission was 
actually established, Ferdinand Marcos 
succeeded to the Presidency of the Re- 
public of the Philippines. Early in May 
of this year President Marcos announced 
the formation of the Philippine panel 
consisting of: Gen. Eulogio Balao, Chair- 
man; Ambassador Eduardo Quintero, 
Vice Chairman; Senator Jose J. Roy; 
Senator Alejandro D. Almendras; Rep- 
resentative Simeon M. Valdez; Under 
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Secretary of Defense Manuel B. Syquio; 
Veterans’ Administration Deputy Ad- 
ministrator Juan L. Gacad; and Minis- 
ter Caesar Z. Lanuza. 

Prior to the second meeting of the 
Joint Commission Senator Almendras 
was replaced by Capt. Naval Carlos J. 
Albert. 

On May 12 President Johnson an- 
nounced the formation of the U.S. panel. 
This panel consists of Gen. George H. 
Decker, retired, Chairman; Represen- 
tative OLIN E. Teacve, Vice Chairman; 
Senator RUSSELL B. LONG; Representa- 
tive Cart B. ALBERT; Representative E. 
Ross Apar; Representative CLEMENT J. 
ZABLOCKI; Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs William J. Driver; Ambassador 
Samuel Gilstrap; and Mr. Robert Me- 
Curdy. 

The two panels constituted the Joint 
Commission, 

By its terms of reference the U.S. 
panel was authorized to make recom- 
mendations with regard to veterans 
benefits administered by the U.S. Vet- 
erans’ Administration in the Republic 
of the Philippines. In addition the U.S. 
panel was authorized to consider and 
report on positions advanced by the 
Philippine panel with reference to the 
old war claims such as back military pay, 
pay for quarters and allowances during 
World War II, and so forth. 

The Joint Philippine-United States 
Commission for Study of Philippine Vet- 
erans Problems thereafter held its first 
meeting in Manila during the period 
July 5 to July 8. 

On Tuesday, August 2, the Joint Com- 
mission resumed sessions in Washington, 
D.C., and adjourned August 4. 

During the conferences the Philippine 
panel did present position papers and 
evidence pertaining to some of the old 
war claims. Some of these have been 
referred to the U.S. Government 
agencies concerned for review and what- 
ever action, if any, is indicated. How- 
ever the principal discussions were con- 
cerned with matters related to veterans 
benefits. 

Many people have been uncertain or 
confused about the status of the Com- 
monwealth of the Philippines and its 
people at the time the United States 
entered World War II in 1941. 

The Philippine Islands were ceded to 
the United States by Spain in 1898. After 
the treaty with Spain—concluded in 
1900—the Philippines were an unincor- 
porated, an unorganized territory—or a 
possession. As such they belonged to 
the United States but were not a part of 
the United States. Filipinos were na- 
tionals” and not citizens of the United 
States. 

The act of March 24, 1934—Public 
Law 127, 73d Congress—provided for 
the complete independence of the Philip- 
pines. This act provided for the crea- 
tion of a Commonwealth government and 
a gradual withdrawal of U.S. sovereignty 
over a 10-year period at the end of which 
complete independence would be granted. 
Public Law 73-127 contained the fol- 
lowing mandatory provisions: 


Sec. 2. (a) The constitution formulated 
and drafted shall be republican in form, 
shall contain a bill of rights, and shall, 
either as a part thereof or in an ordinance 
appended thereto, contain provisions to the 
effect that, pending the final and complete 
withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United 
States over the Philippine Islands 

(1) All citizens of the Philippine Islands 
shall owe allegiance to the United States. 

(2) Every officer of the government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippine Islands 
shall, before entering upon the discharge of 
his duties, take and subscribe an oath of 
office, declaring, among other things, that 
he recognizes and accepts the supreme au- 
thority of and will maintain true faith and 
allegiance to the United States. 

(12) The Philippine Islands recognizes the 
right of the United States to expropriate 
property for public uses, to maintain mili- 
tary and other reservations and armed forces 
in the Philippines, and, upon order of the 
President, to call into the service of such 
armed forces all military forces organized by 
the Philippine government. 


The Constitution of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines was adopted 
in 1935. The provisions cited above were 
incorporated into the ordinance ap- 
pended to the Constitution. 

On July 26, 1941, the President of the 
United States, under the authority of 
section 2(a)(12) of the Philippine 
Independence Act of March 24, 1934, 
ordered the organized military forces of 
the Government of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines into the service of 
the Armed Forces of the United States. 
This military order also directed that the 
Philippine forces would be placed under 
U.S. military command. 

When the Commonwealth Army was 
called into the service of the Armed 
Forces of the United States the Filipinos 
were not citizens of the United States, 
however, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was not a fully independent 
nation; it was under U.S. sovereignty 
until 1946. Until independence was 
achieved in 1946 Philippine nationals 
were required to swear allegiance to the 
United States. They were not mercen- 
aries who contracted to serve with the 
Armed Forces of the United States—they 
were ordered to serve by the same au- 
thority that ordered US. citizens to 
serve, the President of the United States. 

Public Law 865 of the 80th Congress 
authorized the construction of the Vet- 
erans Memorial Hospital in the Philip- 
pines. When this hospital was opened on 
November 20, 1955, it was beyond any 
doubt one of the finest and best equipped 
hospitals in southeast Asia. It was a 
showplace and a monument to the close 
ties existing between the United States 
and the Republic of the Philippines. 
More importantly, it was fulfilling its 
mission of providing the best of medical 
care for veterans who served in the or- 
ganized military forces of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines while such 
forces were in the service of the Armed 
Forces of the United States. The pres- 
ent bill would assure the continued effi- 
cient operation of the hospital and en- 
large the program of medical care for 
Commonwealth of the Philippines Army 
veterans covered by subchapter IV of 
chapter 17, title 38, United States Code. 
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It is of importance to assure the con- 
tinued and effective operation of this 
hospital as a symbol of the solidarity of 
the two nations. The Philippine Gov- 
ernment has experienced difficulty in 
maintaining the hospital and for some 
time it has been operating at less than 
full capacity. Figures show that for 
fiscal year 1966 the average daily patient 
load amounted to approximately 530. 
This is less than 75-percent utilization 
of the operating beds. Unless additional 
aid is provided by the United States 
there is grave danger that the use of the 
hospital will further decline, that the 
process of attrition in equipment and 
maintenance will worsen and that the 
hospital will not fulfill its intended mis- 
sion. 

I believe that these empty beds should 
be filled and the program of medical 
benefits to Philippine veterans extended 
to assure that they are. My thoughts 
turn first to the new Philippine Scouts 
who enlisted under the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945. 
These veterans who were enrolled to per- 
form occupation duty in the Pacific area 
have never been granted hospitalization 
or medical benefits even though disabled 
by service-connected conditions. The 
present bill would remedy this situation 
and provide hospitalization at the Vet- 
erans Memorial Hospital as well as out- 
patient care. 

Due to the advancing age of the Com- 
monwealth Army veterans, there is an 
increasing need for medical assistance 
under circumstances in which many are 
financially unable to obtain care for 
themselves. The granting of hospitaliza- 
tion for non-service-connected disabili- 
ties to this group and the new Philip- 
pine Scouts would guaranty maximum 
utilization of the Veterans Memorial 
Hospital and at the same time aid those 
veterans unable to pay for the costs of 
medical assistance. 

The granting of $500,000 for equip- 
ment and rehabilitation of physical fa- 
cilities is needed to assure the continued 
effective operation of the hospital. In 
the execution and control of the equip- 
ment and replacement program techni- 
cal guidance would be furnished by Vet- 
erans’ Administration personnel. Supply 
experts of the VA would be available for 
on-site visits and consultations on the 
procurement and installation of equip- 
ment. In order to assure that the hos- 
pital’s physical facilities are properly 
maintained, experienced Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration personnel would make regu- 
lar recurring inspections. If there is 
failure to properly rehabilitate and main- 
tain the hospital in a well equipped and 
effective operating condition, disburse- 
ment of U.S. funds for the hospital pro- 
gram would be stopped. 

The grant of $100,000 per year for 6 
years for research and training of health 
personnel will give much needed assist- 
ance to the hospital to assure its effec- 
tive operation and preserve its reputation 
as an outstanding medical facility. 

The purpose of this bill is to enlarge 
the program of hospital and medical care 
for Commonwealth of the Philippines 
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Army veterans covered by subchapter IV 
of chapter 17, title 38, United States 
Code. That subchapter now authorizes: 
First, the existing agreement and con- 
tract, ending June 30, 1968, for payments 
on an agreed per diem to the Veterans 
Memorial Hospital in the Republic of the 
Philippines for hospital care provided for 
service-connected disabilities of veterans 
of the Commonwealth Army who served 
with the Armed Forces of the United 
States during World War II, and second, 
VA outpatient treatment during this pe- 
riod for the same eligible group. 

The bill would— 

First. Authorize currently a modifica- 
tion of the agreement and contract to ex- 
tend the program for 5 more years after 
June 30, 1968. 

Second. Authorize provision in the 
modified contract for payments on ac- 
count of hospitalization at the Veterans 
Memorial Hospital of: first, Common- 
wealth Army veterans for non-service- 
connected disability if unable to pay, 
and second, veterans of the new Philip- 
pine Scouts for service-connected dis- 
abilities or non-service-connected dis- 
abilities if unable to pay. The latter 
group were enlisted in U.S. forces toward 
the end of World War II for occupation 
duty in the Pacific. 

Third. Authorize extension of the 
present agreement for outpatient care by 
VA for service-connected disabilities of 
the Commonwealth Army group to in- 
clude such care for the Philippine Scouts 
previously described during the period 
of the modified contract, as extended. 

Fourth. Condition the new agreement 
on early action by the Philippines to re- 
habilitate and reequip the hospital to 
make its services more effective and per- 
mit stoppage of per diem hospital pay- 
ments on reasonable notice if this is not 
done or if the hospital is not maintained 
in effective operating status. 

Fifth. Authorize funds at the rate of 
$100,000 a year for grants over a 6-year 
period to the Philippines for medical re- 
search and for training of health service 
personnel at the Veterans Memorial Hos- 
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pital to better assure effective treatment 
of patients. 

Sixth. Authorize an appropriation of 
$509; 000 for grants to the Philippines to 
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assist in reequipping and rehabilitating 
the hospital. 

The 5-year cost is shown in the table 
which follows: 


Cost per fiscal year under provisions of H.R. 16330 


Fiscal year 


Grants for 


Outpatient | and training | maintenance, Total 
payments grants repair, an 
equipment 


Mr. Speaker, this bill is made necessary 
at least partially by the regrettable fact 
that the Veterans Memorial Hospital in 
Manila has not been maintained in the 
manner which was intended and which 
is highly desirable. The physical plan 
has deteriorated and the funds author- 
ized in this bill are intended to correct 


Veterans Memorial Hospital, 


Grant for con- 
struction and 


table which follows shows the amount 
of money expended at the Veterans Me- 
morial Hospital and the number and 
type of patients treated there: 


Manila, Philippine Islands 


by VA y Average daily 
pitalization | patient load, | Average daily tient load, 
of service-con- | service-con- patient load, ospitalized 
C nected Com- U.S. Army’ beneficiaries of 
monwealth eterans represent- 
Army veterans lemorial atives of 
and guerrillas Hospital) Philippines 
eterans (Veterans 
morial Memorial 
Hospital) Hospital) 


1951... $165, 575 

1952 1, 109, 056 

1953... 2, 169, 663 

‘1064. 1, 498, 589 

1006. 2A 0 Ken 2, 148, 134 

1956 2, 078, 805 402 

TTT... 2, 000, 000 563 

1958. 1, 579, 802 442 

1959... 1, 041, 109 293 207 50 
1960, 714, 378 212 201 iil 
1961... 498, 890 173 232 151 
1962 359, 307 166 230 221 
1963 307, 354 179 237 187 
1984. 274, 211 149 209 203 
1965. 326, 843 146 215 170 
1966- 348, 763 149 206 175 


1 Hospital completed. 
2 Information not available, 


The type of benefits now available to Filipino veterans is indicated by the chart which follows: 
U.S. Veterans’ Administration benefits in the Philippines (for wartime service only) 


Disability com: er 3 
Disability pens: 
Death —— te TTT. K 
Dependency and indemnity compensation... 
DTCC canna Yi 
Contract insurance 
Gratuitous insurance 
War Orphans Educational Act 
Hoan care for non-service-connected dis- 
abili 
Hospital care or pre meray treatment for 


rvice-connected disability. 
Veterans Dea pan education: 
Public Law 16, 78th Cong 
Public Law 346, Sethe Cong. 
Public Law 894, 81st K 


Public Law 550, 82d C 
heh allowance 


See footnotes at end of table. 


[Revised August 1966] 

Navy, Air Force Philippine Arm: R ized Anois a Philippine Scou 
ie or ce, ippine y ecorniz ican War ine ts 
Philippine Scouts] Army 1 1 b N r ey (en! ited 8 

Guard a WAGE, (enlisted prior to July 26, 101, to 0, 1942, to Apr. al 

WAV Oct. 6, 1945) | June 30, 1946) 80, 1 ) ly 15. IO). Pubilo Law 10 150, 

SPARS, WMC UV CAV residing 79th Cong.) 

ding in Philippines Usv 


Philippines USV 
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UB. Veterans’ Administration benefits in the Philippines (for wartime service only)—Continued 
[Revised August 1966] 


U.S. veterans 
— in 
United States 


Navy, AEF Farce, Philip 
vard, WAOS, os Aer 15 rat 
. 6, 1 
215 0 Oerdiz ve 
Philippines U USV 


7 — 
(enlisted 


nee,, CADAN EEEIEE Fe e OEE ETA p.. S UN Onsshinndeskedax 
Loans; 
Is 3 „„ r E T G e E D 
Specht — U PCE ERTE 
1 Contracts miena y hospitalized at Veterans Memorial lorie ospital ital and unable to defray cost of hos- 
3 Contracts TA ET 15 Ray oes; (2) under me 620 or 621 of the National pitalization such determination to be mađe b; 
Service Life Insurance K of 1940; oF (8 E er 38 U. g. O. 7 I Not prohibited by statute, but not feasible to administer outside United States. 
3 Captured, besieged, or ted prior to Apr. 5. 1942. 


Mr. Speaker, the major veterans' or- 
ganizations support this legislation 
which affects the Philippines and which 
we are considering today. This is evi- 
denced by the letters which I have re- 
ceived from the American Legion, the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, and the Dis- 
abled American Veterans. Under 
unanimous consent I include these let- 
ters as a part of my remarks: 


THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

NATIONAL REHABILITATION COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., August 5, 1966, 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, 
D.C. 

Deak Mr. TEAGUE: We in The American 
Legion have noted the fine action taken by 
your Committee on Thursday, August 4, 
1966, in reporting out a war orphans educa- 
tional bill, and a nonservice-connected hos- 
pitalization bill for our comrades of the 
Philippines. 

In our opinion, this is one of the most 
constructive actions that could be taken to 
help these good comrades, and we want you 
to know that we commend the Committee 
and appreciate your fine services. 

Sincerely, 
Rosert M. McCurdy, Chairman, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
August 5, 1966. 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Veterans Affairs’ Commit- 
tee, Room 2311, Rayburn House Office 
Building., Washington, D.C. 

In recognition of the valiant, meritorious 
contribution made by the members of the 
Philippine Scouts and Commonwealth Army 
to America’s victory in World War Two the 
Disabled American Veterans heartily support 
H.R. 16330 and H.R. 16367. 

Enactment of these measures will not only 
improve the welfare of disabled Philippine 
war veterans and their families but will 
serve as well to acknowledge our gratitude 
for their many sacrifices in the cause of 
freedom. 

CLAUDE L. CALLEGARY, 
National Commander, Disabled Ameri- 
can Veterans, 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS OF THE 
UNITED STATES, NATIONAL LEGIS- 
LATIVE SERVICE, 


Hon. OLIN E, TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: This is in ref- 
erence to H.R. 16330; which has been re- 
ported by your Committee for the considera- 
tion of the full House. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars recom- 
mends the favorable consideration of this 
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legislation which will enlarge the program of 
hospital and medical care for Philippine 
Army veterans and for service connected dis- 
abilities of veterans of the Commonwealth 
Army who served in the Armed Forces of 
the United States during World War II. In 
addition, the bill proposes that these same 
eligible groups will be provided V.A, out- 
patient treament. 

While the Veterans of Foreign Wars is not 
conversant with all of the problems sur- 
rounding the operation of the Veterans 
Memorial Hospital in the Republic of the 
Philippines, it is a well known fact that our 
organization has supported previous legis- 
lation which first established this hospital 
and subsequent legislation to provide grants- 
in-aid to carry out our part of the in 
maintaining and operating this hospital. 
Now we have been advised that there is grave 
danger that unless additional aid is provided 
by the United States that the services of 
this hospital will decline and that it will not 
be able to fulfill its intended mission of 
caring for service connected disabled vet- 
erans. 

This hospital was constructed with funds 
provided by the United States as a symbol 
of solidarity of our two nations, This bill 
will authorize the necessary funds to keep 
this hospital operating as originally contem- 
plated and fulfilling our obligation to take 
care of those who have borne the battle. 

The provisions in this bill will authorize 
additional funds for needed research and 
training of health service personnel, which 
will assure that in the near future this hos- 
pital will be fully and adequately staffed 
and that the need for funds from the United 
States will be eliminated. This is funda- 
mental if the hospital is to provide the same 
quantity and quality of medical care as is 
presently being provided in Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals throughout the 
United States. 

In summary, therefore, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars of the United States support 
the favorable consideration and passage of 
this legislation. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Francis W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., August 11, 1966. 

Hon. OLIN E. TEAGUE, 

Chairman, House Committee on Veterans’ 
Affairs, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN TEAGUE: This is in ref- 
erence to H.R. 16367 which proposes to ex- 
tend war orphans educational assistance to 
the children of those veterans of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Army who died or who 
have become permanently and totally dis- 
abled by reason of their service during 
World War II, and for other purposes. 


Delegates to the National Conventions of 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States have never volced an opinion with 
respect to this However, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars is proud of its record 
as being the first veterans’ organization to 
recommend and support legislation which 
resulted in the original War Orphans Educa- 
tional Assistance Act in 1956. At that time 
the program was limited to the children of 
veterans who were killed or died from service 
connected causes, 

Again, during the last Congress the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars strongly supported 
by national mandate legislation which en- 
larged the War Orphans Educational Assist- 
ance Act to include the children of per- 
manently and totally 100% disabled vet- 
erans. Likewise, several measures enlarging 
the number of children to be the benefi- 
ciaries of this program, including those from 
the Spanish American War to the present, 
have also received the strong support of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 

H.R. 16367 would further extend this pro- 
gram by the recognition of this country of 
the special obligation and assistance ren- 
dered by the Philippine Commonwealth 
Army with respect to service connected 
deaths or disabilities, 

There is no question that these Common- 
wealth Army veterans fought side by side 
and shoulder to shoulder with Americans 
during World War II. Service connected 
benefits have been provided to this group in 
many areas, and H.R. 16367 proposes to pro- 
vide another service connected benefit to 
these Commonwealth Army veterans, 

The support of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, therefore, for this legislation is in 
harmony with our long history as one of the 
strongest supporters of educational assist- 
ance to the children of those who were killed 
or suffered total disability while engaged in 
our struggle with the enemy. 

Consequently, in keeping with these views 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars recommends 
that this measure which will help educate 
the children of these veterans who made 
such a magnificent contribution in our com- 
mon effort should be favorably considered 
and approved by the House when it is 
brought up for consideration. 

With kind personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
Prancis W. STOVER, 
Director, National Legislative Service. 


Mr. Speaker, I have recently asked the 
Veterans’ A tion to prepare a 
statement as to the provisions for bene- 
fits for veterans who served in the forces 
allied with the American Government 
during a time of war. Under unanimous 
consent I include at this point in the 
Recorp this information together with 
sample cases showing the denial of 
veterans henefits ta allied veterans. 
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Benefits ron U.S. VETERANS RESIDING OVER- 
SEAS AND FOR VETERANS OF ALLIED COUNTRIES 
RESIDING IN THE UNITED STATES 


1. The following briefiy outlines the avall- 
ability and nonavailability of VA benefits for 
(1) US. veterans residing overseas (other 
than in the Philippines) and (2) for veterans 
of other countries (not including the Philip- 
pines) allied with the United States who are 
residing in the United States. 

2. U.S. veterans and their dependents 
residing in foreign countries (other than in 
the Philippines) are eligible for the same 
VA ‘benefits as those residing within the 
United States with the following exceptions: 

(a) Loan Guaranty benefits and Para- 
plegic Housing Grants are not available in 
any foreign country; 

(b) Except in the Philippines, hospitaliza- 
tion for non-service-connected disabilities 
is not available to any U.S. veteran in any 
foreign country; 

(c) Except in the Philippines, hospitaliza- 
tion or medical care for service-connected 
disabilities are not available in any foreign 
country unless the veteran is a U.S. citizen; 

(a) Vocational rehabilitation based on 
post World War II service is not available in 
any foreign country to a veteran who was not 
a citizen of the United States when he 
rendered such service (38 U.S.C. 1502(c)). 
Except in the Philippines, vocational train- 
ing is not available in a foreign country to a 
veteran who was a citizen of the United 
States when he rendered such service unless 
adequate training for the selected objective 
is not available in the United States or its 
possessions, and then only if training is pur- 
sued under the direct supervision of a rep- 
resentative of the Veterans’ Administration 
(VA Regulation 10020 (C) (2)); 

(e) Except in the Philippines, War Orphans 
Educational Assistance is not available in 
any foreign country unless the child is first 
enrolled in an institution of higher learning 
located in the United States and the courses 
taken in the foreign college or university are 
an integral part of and fully creditable to- 
ward completion of a course in the U.S, in- 
stitution; 

(f) No education or training below the 
college level is available in any foreign coun- 
try under the Veterans’ Readjustment Bene- 
fits Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-358). 

8. Under 38 U.S.C. 109(b) persons who 
served in the armed forces of any govern- 
ment allied with the United States in World 
War II and who at the time of entrance into 
such service were citizens of the United 
States if otherwise qualified, may be granted 
vocational rehabilitation (chapter 31) and 
loan guaranty benefits (chapter 37), but only 
if he is a resident of the United States at the 
time of filing claim, and he has not applied 
for and received the same or similar benefit 
from the government in whose armed forces 
he served. 

4. Under 38 U.S.C. 109 (a) the Veterans’ 
Administration is authorized to enter into 
reciprocal agreements with any nation allied 
or associated with the United States in 
World War I-or World War II (excepting any 
World War I ally which was an enemy of the 
United States during World War II), to fur- 
nish on a reimbursable cash basis to dis- 
charged members of the armed forces of such 
government medical, surgical, and dental 
treatment, hospital care, transportation and 
traveling expenses, prosthetic appliances, 
education, training, or similar benefits, au- 
thorized by the laws of the nation concerned 
for its veterans. Pursuant to these provi- 
sions reciprocal agreements are presently in 
force under which the VA furnishes benefits 
(largely hospital and medical) ‘to ex-mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, 
Canada, including Newfoundland, Australia, 
New. Zealand, South Africa (chap. 24, MI, 
part I), and the Philippines. 
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5. Under the above-mentioned provisions 
of law and the reciprocal agreements citi- 
zens of the United States who served in the 
allied armed forces even though residing 
within the United States often are not eligi- 
ble for certain VA benefits. Attention is in- 
vited to the following benefits which have 
been or if applied for would have been denied 
to allied veterans who are citizens of or are 
residents in the United States: 

(a) Compensation for service-connected 
disability or death is not payable under laws 
admiinstered by the VA to veterans or their 
dependents based on service in any allied 
armed force, except to veterans of the Philip- 
pine Commonwealth Army and 
guerrilla forces, and their dependents; 

(b) Pension for non-service-connected 
disability or death is not payable under laws 
administered by the VA based on service in 
any allied armed force; 

(c) Domiciliary care in VA Homes may not 
be granted to veterans of the armed forces 
of allied nations who are resident in the 
United States; 

(d) Non-service-connected hospitalization 
may not be granted to US, citizens who 
served in the Royal Canadian Air Force dur- 
ing World War II. A private bill to grant 
relief in such a case, involving a 1949 auto- 
mobile accident in Oklahoma, was vetoed 
by the President in 1953; 

(e) The more liberal VA education and 
training benefits (AD No. 719) and readjust- 
ment benefits (AD No. 740) may not be af- 
forded US. citizens who have received a 
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similar but lesser benefit, under laws provid- 
ing benefits for the armed forces of the allied 
country in which they served; 

(t) Automobiles for amputees are not 
available to U.S. citizens who served in the 
allied forces; 

(g) Paraplegic Housing Grants are not 
available to U.S. citizens who served in the 
allied forces; 

(h) Additional compensation is not grant- 
ed for injuries incurred while undergoing 
hospital treatment by the VA for a disability 
connected with World War II service in an 
allied armed force; 

(i) Orphans Education Assistance is not 
available to the children of deceased veter- 
ans who served in the allied armed forces; 

(j) GI loans are not available to certain 
allied veterans who though residing in the 
United States at the time of application of 
benefits were not citizens of the United States 
at the time of entrance into the allied forces; 

(k) National Service Life Insurance was 
not available after World War II to U.S. citi- 
zens who served in the allied armed forces; 

(1) Burial flags—A U.S. flag may not be 
used to drape the casket or be given to the 
next of kin of U.S, citizens who served in the 
allied armed forces; 

(m) Memorial plots in national cemeteries 
are not available for U.S. citizens who died 
or were killed in action while serving in the 
armed forces of an allied nation, and whose 
remains have not been identified, or. were 
buried at sea, or were determined to be un- 
recoverable. 


Benefits for U.S. veterans residing overseas, for Philippine Commonwealth Army veterans 


and 
the United States 


couls residing in the Philippines, and for velerans of allied countries residing in 


U.S. veterans Allied yeterans 
Benefit residing in foreign residing in’ 
countries other United 
than Philippines 


Automobiles for amputees 
Blind, service connected (seeing eye dogs, 
~ electronic equipment—blin not 
connected) 


Compensation: for service-connected dis- 
ability. 


death. 


m 
Dependency and indemnity compen- 
sation. 


Hospitalization (nonservice connected)... 
Insurance (NSLI) RH be cg pee ge 


1 ted housi: 
Spesial y adeps ng (paraplegics 
War orphans educational 


No. 
No. 


U. S. citizen only. 
Yes. 


1 Benefits supplied under reelprocal 
of benefit furn excepting vocat: 
to U.S. citizens residing in United States. 


nts under which the foreign country reimburses VA in cash for cost 
rehabilitation and loan guarantee benefits furnished under 38 U.S.C. 109(b) 


2 For World War II veterans GI education and training ended July 25,1956. Noedueation or training below college 


level is available in any foreign country under the Veterans Readj 
are eligible under 38 U.S.C. 107(b). 
in an institution of higher learning located in United States and the courses 


ê Philippine Scouts who served after Apr. 24, 1951 
vailabl 


Not a e unless child first enro) 


ust ment Benefits Act of 1966 (Public Law 89-388). 


taken in the foreign college or university are an integral part of and fully creditable toward completion of a course in the 


U.S, institution 


SAMPLE CaSES—ALLIED VETERANS—VETERANS’ 
ADMINISTRATION BENEFITS DENIED 

Case 1. The veteran, a United States citi- 

zen, who served during World War II in the 

Royal Canadian Air Force from September 

1941 to July 1945, was injured in an auto- 

mobile accidentin Oklahoma in 1949. He ap- 


plied to the VA for nonservice-connected hos- 
pitalization and treatment. The Canadian 
Government advised that he had received all 
the benefits of their laws and was not en- 
titled to further treatment. Hence, his ap- 
plication was denied. Bills to grant hospital- 
ization to this veteran were introduced in 
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the 82d and 83d Congresses. A bill, H.R. 
3350, passed both the Senate and House of 
Representatives, but was vetoed by the Pres- 
ident on July 3, 1954 (House Doc, 462, 83d 
Congress). 

Case 2. The veteran, a citizen of the United 
States at the time of entrance into the Royal 
Canadian Air Force, served therein from No- 
vember 18, 1942 to July 3, 1945. He was a 
resident of the United States at the time 
of filing claim for education and training 
under Public Law 346, 78th Congress. The 
benefit was denied because he was receiving 
a similar but lesser benefit under Canadian 
law. 

Case 3. The veteran, a United States citi- 
zen at the time he entered the British Royal 
Air Force, served therein from October 3, 
1941, to November 19, 1945. He returned to 
the United States after the war and settled 
in Michigan. The veteran underwent treat- 
ment in a VA hospital for his World War II 
service-connected condition on a number of 
occasions. The British Government reim- 
bursed the VA in cash for the treatment fur- 
nished, During one period of such treat- 
ment the veteran slipped and fell causing 
additional injuries. He applied for additional 
compensation based on such injury but it 
was denied as no such benefit is afforded un- 
der British law. 

Case 4. The veteran, a citizen of the United 
States, who served during World War II in the 
French Army, applied to the VA for treat- 
ment of his service-connected condition. 
Such treatment was denied because the 
French Government had not entered into a 
reciprocal agreement under which the United 
States would be reimbursed in cash for such 
treatment. 

Case 5, The veteran, a native of Australia, 
served in the Australian Armed Forces from 
January 12, 1940 to March 3, 1946. He im- 
migrated to the United States after the war 
and settled in Arizona. He married a local 
girl and became a citizen of the United States. 
In 1953, he made application to the VA for 
loan guaranty benefits under section 1506 of 
Public Law 346, 78th Congress (now 38 U.S.C. 
109(b)). The benefit was denied because the 
veteran was not a citizen of the United States 
at the time he entered the Australian Armed 
Forces. 

Case 6. The British War Pension Enact- 
ments provide benefits for wartime service 
in the Mercantile Marine, Civilian Technical 
Corps, and those in the civilian population 
who served as wardens, firefighters, etc. The 
British Government offered cash reimburse- 
ment to the VA if it would treat the World 
War II injuries of such persons. However, 
the VA could not furnish hospital and medi- 
cal care to such civilian groups even though 
the British Government was willing to pay 
for it. They were not discharged members 
of the military and naval forces of an allied 
Government. 

Case 7. he veteran, a United States citi- 
zen at the time he served in the British 
Army from September 1940 to July 1945, re- 
turned to the United States after the war. 
He applied for and received hospitalization 
by the VA for his service-connected condi- 
tions. The VA was reimbursed in cash by 
the British Government for such treatment, 
In 1960 the veteran's debilities became such 
that he could not care for himself. Further 
hospitalization was not indicated by his con- 
dition so he applied for domiciliary care. 
This could not be granted, even on a cash 
reimbursable basis, because it is not one of 
the benefits which can be afforded on a recip- 
rocal bag is under 38 U.S.C. 109(a). 

Case 8. The veteran, a United States citi- 
zen, served in the Canadian Armed Forces 
during World War II. He had a service-con- 
nected arthritis condition. He applied to 
the VAH, Tuscaloosa, Alabama, for hospital- 
ization and was treated for myalgia, and cer- 
tain other disabilities which the VA be- 
lieved to be associated with or aggravating 
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his service-connected condition. The Ca- 
nadian Government refused to pay for the 
treatment furnished and the VA billed the 
veteran for $2,304.25. 


Mr. Speaker, we have had for many 
years a sizable number of groups which 
have served in some capacity with the 
Armed Forces but who have never been 
given veterans’ status or been eligible for 
veterans’ benefits. Under unanimous 
consent I include as a part of my remarks 
a listing of these several groups: 


Service ASSOCIATED WITH THE MILITARY on 
Naval. Forces IN TIME oF Wan 


In previous wars there have been many 
civilians or semi-military individuals who 
served with but were not a part of the Armed 
Forces. In most instances these groups are 
not eligible for any veterans’ benefits. Most, 
if not all, of these groups have been the sub- 
ject of legislation with the primary emphasis 
on pension. The groups listed give an in- 
dication of the magnitude of this question 
of semi-military service for individuals who 
served in some special capacity in the Civil 
War, Spanish-American War, World War I, 
and World War II: 

CIVIL WAR 

Slaves, Military. Telegraph Corps, State 
Troops, Missouri Militia, Montell Guards, 
Confederate Veterans: By special Legislation, 
pension was extended to Provisional Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, Missouri State Militia, Penn- 
sylvania Emergency Militia, First Regiment 
Ohio Light Artillery, Captain David Beaty's 
Company of Independent Scouts, and Cap- 
tain Goldman Bryson's Company of North 
Carolina Mounted Volunteers. 

PL 85-425, enacted 1958, granted VA bene- 
fits to veterans of Confederate Forces who 
served in Civil War, and to widows and chil- 
dren of such veterans. 


INDIAN WARS 

Texas Rangers, Packers, Teamsters, Sur- 
geons, and Civilian Scouts: Act of March 3, 
1855 as amended May 14, 1856, provided 
bounty lands for military service of U.S., 
including wagon-masters and teamsters who 
may have been employed under direction of 
competent authority, in time of war, in the 
transportation of military stores and sup- 
plies. 

Deputy Marshals, Scouting Service, Indian 
Scouts: Indian Scouts were civilian employ- 
ees of the military, State or territory in 
which they served. In some instances, in- 
dividual Scouts were granted service pen- 
sions by special Legislation. 

SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

Contract Surgeons and Assistant Surgeons, 
Nurses, Male, Include Man Nurse in Last 
Proviso: Contract Surgeons performing over- 
seas duty in Spanish-American War did 
qualify for hospitalization and medical care 
at VA expense, Also entitled to compensa- 
tion for disability incurred during war in 
the field, in transitu, or in hospital. 

Quartermaster Corps, 90 Days’ Foreign 
Service: Those serving as Army Paymasters 
clerks are entitled to pension as veterans of 
Spanish-American War. (See 19 P.D. 149 
and A.D. 654.) 

Revenue Cutter Crewmembers, Army: 
Those on revenue cutters placed under Navy 
command had active service for which 
Spanish-American War veterans benefits can 
be granted. (See A.D. 436.) 

Veterinarians, contract Teamsters. 


WORLD WAR I 

Adjutants general, U.S. property and dis- 
bursing officers’ service, April 6, 1917 to No- 
vember 11, 1918, same Federal service status 
as of National Guard in Federal service. 

American citizens with Lafayette Esca- 
drille, American Red Cross, 

American Secret Service State Department, 
Treasury, women citizens and welfare work- 
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ers: WWVA, 1924 provided compensation for 
disabilities contracted by “women citizens 
of United States who were taken from U.S. 
by U.S. and who served in base hospitals 
overseas.” After repeal of law in 1933, rights 
of this limited group were protected, but 
were not extended or enlarged. 

Civilian Clerks, Engineers Department, 
Contract Surgeons, Female: See Contract 
Surgeons, S. A. W. 

Civilian Employees as Defined by War De- 
partment, Civilian Employees and Contract 
Surgeons; See Contract Surgeons, S.A.W. 

Secretaries, Dieticians, Bacteriologists, 
Army Medical Corps Employees of Army Ord- 
nance Corps, Army Signal Corps, Army Quar- 
termaster Corps, Army Educational Corps, 
Army Air Corps: See above comment on 
women serving overseas in base hospitals. 

Customs Intelligence Bureau, Port of New 
York; Draft Board, Appointment under Se- 
lective Service Law Draftees; Induction not 
completed prior to November 30, 1918; Engi- 
neers Dept., U.S. Army; Engineer Field 
Clerks; Employees, Engineers Department; 
Field Clerks; Field Clerks, Army: World War 
I Army field clerks were eligible to VA bene- 
fits under the World War Veteran’s Act 
1924—R&PR—1025. 

Enlisted men inducted into service not 
completed prior to November 30, 1918. 

Enlisted men accepted and assigned to 
educational institutions. 

Midshipmen: Midshipmen at Naval Acad- 
emy and Cadets at West Point during World 
War I were on active service and qualified 
for VA benefits. 

Nurses, Student, Army, Nurses, Students, 
and Reconstruction Aides, Postal Service 
Employees of American Expeditionary Forces 
in Europe and Asia; Russian Railway Service 
Officers; Russian Service: World War I vet- 
erans include those who served with U.S. 
Military Forces in Russia from April 1917 to 
April 1920. 

Signal Clerks at Large, Service overseas in 
Signal Corps and Air Corps; Telephone 
Operators, Signal Corps; Training Corps, 
Students, Army; Warrant Officers. 

Women who served with AEF, Women who 
served in Base Hospitals: See above com- 
ments on women citizens, American Secret 
Service. 

GENERAL 

Contract Surgeons, Hospitalization for 

Non-service-connected disability, 
WORLD WAR 11 

American Field Service; American Volun- 
teer Group (Flying Tigers); American War 
Correspondents; Civil Air Patrol; Coast 
Guard Reserves, Temporary members; Mer- 
chant Marine; Naval Aviation Cadets, inac- 
tive duty status, civilian pilot training; State 
Guards; Technical Advisers, SRA Benefits; 
Women's Air Force Service Pilots; Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps: Coverage granted 
based on service-connected disability dis- 
charge. 

ADDITIONAL GROUPS NOT. COVERED FOR VA 

COMPENSATION OR PENSION 
World War I 

Polish Army Trained in U.S.—Polish 
Legion; Americans serving in French Forces; 
Americans serving in Canadian Army; Army 
Transport Corps, QMC. 


World War II 
Americans serving in RAF and RCAF, 
Czechoslovakian-American Army, Greek 
Army, Greek Hellenic Peoples Liberation 
Army, Polish Resettlement Corps, French 
Forces of the Interior. 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman 
from Texas yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield for that purpose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will 
state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. HALL. Is the House in the Whole 
House or is it considering this bill as in 
the Committee of the Whole, or is it con- 
sidering it in connection with House Res- 
olution 980, which was just adopted? 

The SPEAKER. It is being consid- 
ered in the House as in the Committee of 
the Whole by unanimous consent. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. I appreciate the gentle- 
man yielding. I take this time to say 
that I served with the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
and the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Aparr] on the panel con- 
sidering these matters related to the 
Philippines. ‘They were very meritorious. 
I would like to say further on behalf of 
the congressional members of that panel 
that the gentleman from Texas had to 
take over the chairmanship of the panel 
upon the illness of General Decker who 
had been appointed Chairman by the 
President. 

The gentleman from Texas and the 
gentleman from Indiana did an out- 
standing job of hard work on behalf of 
their country, and I think they deserve 
the commendation of the House for it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I think it 
should also be said that the fact the 
majority leader was with us and worked 
so diligently and contributed so much 
assisted us in reaching conclusions which 
I think are meritorious and worthy of 
support. 

I should like to point out, in further- 
ance of what the gentleman from Texas 
has said, that these bills, this and the 
one yet to come, are attempts to resolve 
some longstanding problems between our 
Government and the Government of the 
Philippines. I think it worthy to recall 
that during the days of World War II 
many soldiers in the Philippines in vari- 
ous capacities fought side by side with 
our troops. Many of them were killed; 
many imprisoned, and a great many 
suffered hardships. This is an effort to 
bring some measure of equity to those 
men and to their families. I strongly 
support this bill. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. I wonder if the gentle- 
man would state for the record and for 
the information of those of us who are 
here how much this legislation will cost. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. On the bill 
presently under consideration (H.R. 
16330) the cost would be about $10 mil- 
lion over a 5-year period. The cost of 
the second bill (H.R. 16367) would be 
about $15 million over the life of the 
program. That bill is a war orphan bill. 
It would be $3 million this year and 
$15 million over the life of the program. 
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Mr. PELLY.., I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr, Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
there are some questions that I would 
like to raise. I speak as one who during 
World War II served as commanding 
officer of a vessel in the Pacific, and I 
buried members of my crew at sea and 
I have been terribly disturbed. because in 
the conflict raging in Vietnam, 700 miles 
across the South China Sea from Manila, 
there is the Philippine Government, and 
we have not had the support of that 
Government. I have asked the State 
Department month after month after 
month what they are doing to help. The 
most that I have been told is that there 
are 70 Filipinos giving us a hand in 
Vietnam. More recently I am told they 
have worked out something there, and 
we are receiving some support in the way 
of a construction battalion or some such 
help from the Philippines in Vietnam. 

Before I vote to lend my support and 
to give a penny on this project, I would 
like to ask the question, What are the 
Filipinos doing to help us in Vietnam 
today? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Texas has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. TEAGUE 
of Texas was allowed to proceed for 5 
additional minutes.) 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. Adar] who is very familiar with 
what is being done in the Philippines. 

Before I yield, however, I would say to 
the gentleman that as far as I am con- 
cerned this bill has nothing to do with 
what the Philippines have done in Viet- 
nam. I too have been disappointed with 
what the Philippines have done in Viet- 
nam, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. They have not 
done anything. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield, that is not quite true. 
The greatest evacuation base for our 
wounded from Vietnam at this time is 
at Clark Field in the Philippines. They 
are permitting us to use that field for 
that purpose, and they are completely 
cooperative in that respect. 

As Members know, we also have other 
military installations in the Philippines, 
and they are cooperative in that respect. 

After the election of the new Presi- 
dent, Mr. Marcos—who it is hoped will 
visit this country in the very near fu- 
ture—Mr. Marcos was able to get through 
the legislature of that country a bill 
which did make it possible for it to send 
military units to Vietnam. They are 
now preparing and equipping and train- 
ing engineer units. There are at least 
2,000 men in these units which are either 
in Vietnam at this time or on its way 
there. They will contribute greatly to 
our effort there. I must say, much as I 
admire the gentleman, I certainly have 
to differ with him on the participation 
and cooperation which we have had from 
128 Government of the Philippines. 

CHAMBERLAIN. Can my col- 
— from Indiana tell me what assur- 
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ances we have on what-the upper limit 
of assistance will be from the Philippine 
Government in our efforts in Vietnam? 

Mr, ADAIR. I cannot tell the gentle- 
man that, any more than I can tell him 
what the upper limit of our own effort 
will be, or what the upper limit of the 
Korean participation will be, or what 
the upper limit of the Australian par- 
ticipation will be. I believe it depends 
entirely upon the developments in that 
part of the world. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
will my colleague from Texas yield fur- 
ther to me at this time? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
will make two observations in response 
to my friend from Indiana. 

I am well aware that the Philippine 
Government has permitted us to have 
bases on its sovereign soil and has co- 
operated in a limited way. But I would 
remind the gentleman that the patients 
in the hospital at Clark Field are U.S. 
soldiers and marines who were wounded 
in Vietnam. 

Again, this is only 700 miles across the 
South China Sea. It is our boys who are 
washing the linen in southeast Asia, I 
would say to my colleagues on the floor 
today. I do not believe we have had the 
cooperation we should have from the 
Philippine Government in taking care 
of the problem in their backyard. I 
cannot support this legislation. 

Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will 
yield further, we may decry the fact, as 
the gentleman does, hat our boys are 
there, but they are there, and if they 
are wounded we want them to have the 
best and most expeditious medical atten- 
tion we can give them. That is exactly 
what they are getting in this installation 
in the Philippines. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, if enacted into 
law, will extend for 5 additional years the 
authority of the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to contract to pay for hospital care 
for certain Republic of the Philippines 
veterans who served with U.S. forces 
during World War II. The existing 
statutory authority will expire June 30, 
1968. In addition, the bill will make 
eligible for hospital care and medical 
treatment an additional group of World 
War II veterans not presently covered 
by the existing law. The bill will also 
make non-service-connected hospital 
treatment available to these deserving 
veterans. 

In 1947, Mr. Speaker, the Congress en- 
acted Public Law 80-865, a bill to assist 
by grants-in-aid the Republic of the 
Philippines in providing medical care and 
treatment to certain veterans. This law 
authorized funds for the construction of 
the existing Veterans’ Memorial Hospital 
at Manila. The law authorized an initial 
5-year program of grants to cover hos- 
pitalization expenses for the treatment of 
service-connécted disabilities of Com- 
monwealth Army veterans who served 
with the U.S. Armed Forces in World 
War II. This program of grants-in-aid 
has been extended by public law each 5 
years until the present time. The cur- 
rent grant, authorized by Public Law 88- 
40, limits the expenditure to $500,000 per 
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year and is scheduled to expire on June 
30, 1968. In 1958, the program was ex- 
panded to provide outpatient treatment 
for service-connected disabilities to the 
same group of Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans who have previously been entitled 
only to hospital care. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the existing law au- 
thorizes hospital care and outpatient 
treatment for Philippine Common- 
wealth Army veterans. A group not 
presently covered, but deserving of equal 
treatment under the law, are the group 
of veterans known as new Philippine 
Scouts. These are Filipino troops who 
enlisted for 3 years on or after October 
6, 1945, in accordance with section 14 of 
Public Law 79-190, the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945, for 
service in the Philippines, the occupa- 
tion of Japan and former Japanese ter- 
ritory, and for service elsewhere in the 
Far East. Although this group was eli- 
gible for the payment of compensation 
for service-connected disability or death, 
they have never been made eligible for 
medical care and treatment of service- 
connected disabilities. H.R. 16330 will 
extend such eligibility to this deserving 
group of veterans. 

Under existing law, neither Common- 
wealth Army veterans nor new Phil- 
ippine Scouts are entitled to hospital 
care for the treatment of non-service- 
connected disabilities. It is important 
to bear in mind that these men served 
side by side with their American com- 
rades in arms during World War II. 
Yet, other U.S. veterans who served di- 
rectly in our Armed Forces during World 
War II and are residing in the Philip- 
pines may be furnished non-service- 
connected hospital care in the Veterans’ 
Memorial Hospital. There is no reason, 
Mr. Speaker, for this disparity in the 
law. H.R. 16330 will correct this in- 
equity by authorizing non-service-con- 
nected hospital care within the limits of 
the facilities of the Veterans’ Memorial 
Hospital in Manila for Commonwealth 
Army veterans and new Philippine 
Scouts. 

In authorizing the extension for 5 ad- 
ditional years of the authority to con- 
tract to pay for these medical services, 
H.R. 16330 will limit the total U.S. pay- 
ment for hospital care to not more than 
$1.2 million for fiscal year 1967 and $2 
million each year thereafter. The in- 
crease in the annual fund limitation will, 
of course, be required to underwrite the 
costs of the expanded program contem- 
plated by this bill. 

The bill also provides that any con- 
tractual agreement between our respec- 
tive Governments requires a commit- 
ment by the Republic of the Philippines 
that the hospitai physical plant, facilities, 
and equipment will be upgraded as nec- 
essary and the failure to maintain this 
hospital in a well-equipped and effective 
operating condition shall be grounds for 
stopping U.S. payments. To assist in 
replacing and upgrading of equipment 
and rehabilitating the physical plant and 
facilities of the Veterans’ Memorial Hos- 
pital, the bill authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $500,000 for this purpose. 

This hospital is continually staffed 
with highly competent, well-trained 
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health service personnel versed in 
modern treatment techniques. The bill 
authorizes the appropriation of $100,000 
annually for 6 years beginning with fiscal 
year 1967 for medical research and the 
training of hospital health service per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill represents, in 
part, the culmination of the work of a 
joint Philippine-United States Commis- 
sion for the Study of Philippine Veterans’ 
Problems, appointed by President John- 
son and President Marcos of the Repub- 
lic of the Philippines. It was my privi- 
lege, along with the distinguished chair- 
man of this committee, to serve as a 
member of the U.S. panel of this Com- 
mission. We visited the Veterans’ Me- 
morial Hospital in Manila. We discussed 
the problems associated with its opera- 
tion with officials of the Philippine Gov- 
ernment. We have studied position 
papers prepared by specialists in Philip- 
pine-United States relations. In short, 
Mr. Speaker, this bill evolves from care- 
ful. consideration and mature delibera- 
tion. It offers a fair and equitable solu- 
tion to one of many problems in this area. 
I urge its approval. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, do I 
understand that the money that is going 
to flow from this bill will go to the indi- 
vidual soldiers in the Philippines who 
fought on our side for the United States? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is ex- 
actly correct. It will flow to the veterans 
through the hospital in the form of medi- 
cal care, medical research and education. 

Mr. WYDLER. And not one penny 
will go to the Philippine Government? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, cut this as thick or as 
thin as you like, this is part of the cash- 
on-the-barrelhead foreign policy of the 
United States. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I believe that 
this may be, but that is not all. In my 
opinion it is an honest debt to the Fili- 
pinos. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. We can talk all 
we want to about the contributions that 
the Filipinos have made. This is the 
way this Government makes foreign 
policy. 

This is the way this Government ap- 
peases and kowtows to the Filipinos— 
through the spending of additional mil- 
lions of dollars. 

Apparently in this legislation Congress 
is going from compensation for service- 
connected disability, due to World War 
II, to compensation to the Filipinos for 
non-service-connected disability; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. To a very 
limited degree. 

Mr. GROSS. Very well. Weare un- 
dertaking a brandnew obligation in the 
Philippines with respect to hospitaliza- 
tion. How much deeper is it proposed 
to dig in the pockets of the taxpayers of 
this country? 
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I can recall at least two bills of $70 
million to $100 million passed by Con- 
gress to appease these people. Yet it is 
proposed to provide more millions in or- 
der to get the Philippine Government 
even to put a token force into Vietnam. 

With the gentleman from Michigan, 
I am opposed to this kind of trafficking 
with people around the world. I do not 
believe we are entitled to spend this kind 
of money from the pockets of the Amer- 
ican taxpaycrs through the manipula- 
tion that goes with this kind of dealing. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS, I yield to the gentleman, 
and in doing so may I say that I have not 
made a trip to the Philippines, either, on 
a deal of this kind. 

Mr. ADAIR. A trip was made to the 
Philippines, Mr. Speaker, by members of 
the Presidential Commission upon the 
express authority of the President. Mem- 
bers of the Commission, as was pointed 
out, took the vacation period over the 
Fourth of July for that purpose, and 
worked hard and diligently doing the best 
we could in the interest of our country 
and in the interest of fairness to those 
veterans there. 

The gentleman from Iowa, also my col- 
league on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs, has said that in his opinion this 
bill has a foreign relations connotation. 

Mr. GROSS. It is dictated by that 
consideration. 

Mr. ADAIR. It is dictated only by the 
consideration of what we thought was 
right and what we thought was equitable. 

If the gentleman will permit me to so 
state, I believe the gentleman is correct 
that this does have a foreign policy con- 
sideration. It also basically has the con- 
sideration of doing what is right for these 
men and some of their families who 
fought beside the American troops in 
World War II. 

Mr. GROSS, I put a far different con- 
notation on it, when I say it has a rela- 
tionship to foreign relations, than does 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 
I say that we are being bought, sold, and 
delivered in these deals. It is about time 
that stopped. 

This legislation has to be passed be- 
cause the President of the Philippines is 
to be here this weekend, or shortly there- 
after. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. ADAIR. As I said, it is anticipated 
and hoped that the President of the 
Philippines will be here. I would say to 
the gentleman that the time he has men- 
tioned is, to the best of my knowledge, 
not the correct time, but I hope the Pres- 
ident of the Philippines does come here. 
He is a new President. He is working 
hard to give his people the kind of gov- 
ernment I believe the gentleman would 
approve. He is also working hard to 
further cooperation between our coun- 
tries, particularly with respect to the ac- 
tivities we wish accomplished. 

Mr. GROSS. I am delighted he is a 
good President, but I just wish he would 
get his hand out of our taxpayers’ pock- 
ets. That is what I hope and want. 
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Mr. ADAIR. If the gentleman will 
yield, all I can say in that respect is that 
what we are trying to do here is not to 
reach into the pockets of the American 
taxpayers, I believe the gentleman is 
aware that those of us who are here ad- 
vocating this legislation today are not 
prone to support legislation to reach into 
the pockets of the American taxpayers. 

Mr. GROSS. How else does the gen- 
tleman propose to get $10 million or 
$12 million to finance this proposition? 

Mr. ADAIR. Of course it will come 
from the American taxes, but it is a 
valid and worthwhile expenditure. 

Mr. GROSS. Are you not bringing 
the new Philippine scouts into this com- 
pensation program? What liability do 
we allegedly have for them? 

Mr. ADAIR. The new Philippine 
scouts are in here. They were, immedi- 
ately after the end of World War II, un- 
der American command and fulfilling 
functions as occupation troops through- 
out Asia, at our request and under our 
command. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I had not intended to speak on this 
bill, but some of the words I heard said 
today do not seem to me to be very 
helpful to our country. I hope those 
words will not be in the final record. 
Free speech can be costly. I must say, 
Mr. Speaker, that I feel very deeply 
about this matter, not about the particu- 
lar provisions of this particular bill but 
about the fact that we could be so callous 
as to turn our backs on people who helped 
us when we needed help and then say 
because their government may not be 
doing everything we want it to do at this 
particular juncture of history that this 
is the reason why we should turn our 
backs on these men who helped us in 
years gone by. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope this bill passes. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, I wanted to ask the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] about 
the fiscal aspects of this matter. As I 
understand it, this is not budgeted. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. It is not 
budgeted. That is correct. 

Mr. CURTIS. Has the President re- 
quested that this be done? I may say 
that I am not raising this question in 
order to object to this bill, because I ap- 
prove of this bill. I think there are good 
reasons for making exceptions here. On 
the other hand, I have been very dis- 
turbed about the President's remarks, as 
I have brought out on the floor before, 
with respect to the Congress going be- 
yond his budget. I have felt that his 
remarks overall are well founded; 
namely, that we are in a very serious 
financial situation. However, I would 
like to see whether the President is on 
record as requesting this legislation. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The adminis- 
tration is on record as supporting this 
legislation. I have a letter to that effect. 
The panel was appointed May 12, 1966, 
and thus could not have included it in 
the budget presented for 1967. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did the administration 
say anything about the budgetary 
aspects of it? 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Les. 

Mr. CURTIS. What did they say? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I will say to 
the gentleman that it was discussed. 
This will be a matter of discussion when 
the President of the Philippines is over 
here. 

Mr, CURTIS. I was not thinking of 
it from the standpoint of the President 
of the Philippines but looking at it solely 
from the U.S. fiscal aspect. 

I want to commend the gentlemen on 
the committee for this work. The only 
reason I bring up the fiscal aspects here 
at this time, is, I hope I am on my toes 
sufficiently every time a bill comes out, 
that authorizes expenditures that are not 
budgeted, to be certain there are good 
and sufficient reasons for it. I hope 
that the committees will be prepared 
whenever they present a bill that goes 
beyond the budget to explain why they 
feel the circumstances justify that there 
should be exceptions made. 

I hope that the President of the United 
States will cooperate in having some 
rescission made of the authority to spend 
that the Congress has previously granted 
to him. Maybe the authority relates to 
good programs, but some of these pro- 
grams ought to be put on the shelf or 
slowed down until we get over this fiscal 
difficulty we are in. 

Mr. Speaker, I regard this particular 
bill as a high priority bill which should 
take precedence over many expenditure 
items in the President's budget. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, because of some remarks 
made on the floor of this Chamber, I feel 
a moral obligation to speak. As the last 
veteran of the Spanish-American War 
in the Congress of the United States, I 
must speak the sentiment of my com- 
rades of that war of many, many years 
ago, the war that marked the beginning 
of the warm association of our country 
with the Philippine Islands far in the 
Pacific. That, Mr. Speaker, is a senti- 
ment of affection for the people of the 
Philippine Islands. Nothing must ever 
be permitted to weaken the bonds that 
have united the people of the United 
States and the people of the Philippines 
for much more than half a century. 

I regret very much that some voices 
were raised in opposition to this bill. Mr. 
Speaker, I suppose that there will never 
be a time when every Member of this 
great body, this House of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States with 
435 Representatives, will be of one mind, 
and that is as it should be, but I do want 
to believe that those who oppose this 
bill, great and fine statesmen though they 
be, number only two or three at the most. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to 
my friend from California, the distin- 
guished chairman of the space com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLER. As one who sat on the 
committee which passed the Philippines 
Rehabilitation Act some 18 years ago and 
who has Visited the Philippines quite fre- 
quently prior to then and afterward in 
connection with various matters, I would 
like to point out to the gentleman that if 
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it were not for the resistance of the 
Filipino people that bled the Japanese 
armed forces white when the chips were 
down—and they did not even have 
blankets to cover them—this war might 
have lasted a good 2 years longer. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that when we want 
to talk about fiscal matters and the in- 
terest that would have been paid on that 
debt it would have been more than wiped 
out. It would have more than wiped out 
the difference that we are now paying 
these people who fought and died and 
were involved in the common interest and 
in the interest of this country. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank my distinguished friend. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. I yield to the 
gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to associate myself with the 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 
and to point out to the Members of this 
House and to the people of this Nation 
the deep appreciation which all of us 
from Florida have for the distinguished 
service of the gentleman from Florida 
Mr. BENNETT], the gentleman who spoke 
with evident emotion just a few minutes 
ago. 

Mr. Speaker some of our colleagues 
may not recall this fact, but the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] owes 
his life to the Filipinos. Mr. Speaker, 
during World War II, the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. BENNETT] escaped 
from the Japanese and his life was 
spared by the courage of the Filipinos. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I believe when the 
gentleman from Florida spoke he did not 
announce that fact to the Members of 
the House. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. BENNETT], after many months 
of fighting behind the Japanese lines, 
knows that without the help of the loyal 
Filipinos and when he was awaiting his 
return to the States, he was unfortunate 
enough to contract infantile paralysis. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Flor- 
ida would be a bit embarrassed if he were 
on the floor at this moment to hear me 
pay this tribute to him, but the gentle- 
man displayed a great degree of bravery 
and courage to fight on with the people 
of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. CEARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with a happy heart I am voting for this 
bill and in voting for it I shall be voting 
a tribute to the people of the Philippines 
and likewise a tribute to our distin- 
guished, beloved, and heroic colleague, 
the gentleman from Florida [Mr. BEN- 
NETT]. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, others before me have 
spoken eloquently in support of this bill. 
I do not wish to extend the debate, but I 
wish to lend my support and recommend 
passage. 

It is true that this is an unfortunate 
time to consider this bill. The present 
Government of the Philippines has not 
responded to the war in Vietnam as gen- 
erously as we have hoped. It is not the 
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proper way to develop a foreign assist- 
ance program. 

Having said this, we should direct. our 
attention to the basic issue—fair and 
just treatment of the Filipinos who 
served valiantly under our command and 
shoulder to shoulder with our forces in 
World War II. We had no better ally. 
We had no better friends. No people 
fought more ferociously or tenaciously 
for us. Without the effort, without the 
materiel, without the sacrifices of the 
Filipino people, and especially the Fili- 
pino Scouts, the Pacific war would have 
been extended for years and our casual- 
ties would certainly have been much 
greater. The war could have termi- 
nated quite differently. 

We should be enormously grateful to 
the Filipino people and particularly to 
the Filipino Scouts. I, as one citizen of 
the United States, am most grateful. 
The magnificent performance of the 
Filipino Scouts during World War II is 
sufficient reason to support this bill. 

Additionally, but importantly, the 
Filipino Scouts, here in the United 
States and in the Philippines have con- 
tinued to be outstanding, first-class, 
loyal citizens and friends, in spite of 
their second-class treatment by our own 
Government. They have continued to 
this very day to demonstrate the same 
splendid traditions and loyalties to the 
United States which they displayed in 
World War II. They continue to de- 
serve the exact same treatment which is 
accorded our own veterans and their 
survivors. I urge the Members of the 
House to remember Pearl Harbor and 
the Philippine Army veterans and their 
survivors who fought and died with and 
for us then. 

I know many of the Scouts intimately. 
Many are outstanding citizens of our 
country. They have made major con- 
tributions to our country in war and in 
peace. Many have volunteered to serve 
again. I salute them. 

The bills before us today are many 
years late. But let us not be guilty of 
forgetting our friends. Wars are dread- 
ful. Wars are expensive. But they 
fought with us and for us. We should be 
willing to pay this small price. The sev- 
eral bills relating to the Philippine 
Scouts deserve our support. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall take just a minute 
or two for the purpose of asking a ques- 
tion or two of the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Veterans’ Af- 
fairs, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE]. 

Mr. Speaker, { appreciate the fact that 
the three bills we are considering are the 
work product of the House Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. But inasmuch as they 
deal with the work of the Special Com- 
mission, I wonder if the distinguished 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. TEAGUE] 
would give us the full composition of 
that Commission? We know only that 
the membership included the distin- 
guished. majority leader, the distin- 
guished gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
TEAGUE] and the distinguished gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. I do 
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not find any list of the entire Commis- 
sion in any of the reports. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Louisiana, Senator 
Lone, did not make the trip. However, 
Mr. McCurdy, who is about as famous 
an American Legionnaire as we have in 
the United States made the trip, as did 
Mr. Samuel Gilstrap, our former Ambas- 
sador to the Philippines; and Gen. 
George Decker, the distinguished major- 
ity leader [Mr. ALBERT], the distin- 
guished Members of the House Messrs. 
ZABLOCKI, ADAIR, and myself; and the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, Mr. 
William J. Driver. The Philippine panel 
was made up of a former senator of the 
Philippines anc a member of their house 
of representatives, a former ambas- 
sador; and their Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacue] has indicated 
that Senator Lone did not make the trip. 
May I ask if the distinguished gentle- 
man, Mr. William J. Driver, Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, also made the 
trip? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes, sir, every 
other member of the panel made the 
trip. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I thank the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise in support of H.R. 16330, the Philip- 
pine hospitalization and medical care 
bill, and H.R. 16367, a bill to extend the 
benefits of the war orphans’ educational 
assistance program to the children of 
certain veterans of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Army. 

Both bills have a laudable purpose; 
both give due recognition to the heroic 
and almost legendary role that the 
Philippine Scouts played during World 
War II; and both are fitting expressions 
of this Nation’s gratitude. 

H.R. 16330 would extend and expand 
the program of grants-in-aid to the Re- 
public of the Philippines for the hospi- 
talization of Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans. The Veterans’ Administration 
would be authorized to extend the exist- 
ing agreement for the payment of the 
expenses of hospitaliz~*i of such vet- 
erans for an additions. 5 years when it 
expires on June 30, 1968. 

H.R. 16367 would extend the benefits 
of the war orphans’ educational assist- 
ance program to the children of those 
veterans of the Philippine Common- 
wealth Army who died or have become 
permanently and totally disabled by rea- 
son of their service during World War II. 

Mr. Speaker, the bravery of the men 
whom we honor and remember by these 
two bills is deeply etched in the annals 
of the military history of this Nation. 
We ought to remember that in those dark 
days of World War II when these men 
bore arms against our common enemy 
they fought as American nationals, and 
not as soldiers of an independent allied 
nation. 

We in Hawaii feel particularly close 
to these brave men of the Philippines, 
for there are many among my constitu- 
ents who are related to them. I know 
that the gratitude of these citizens of 
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the 50th State will run full and deep 
upon the enactment of these two bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge unanimous sup- 
port for H.R. 16330 and H.R. 16367. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
1525 engrossment and third reading of the 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WAR ORPHANS’ TRAINING FOR 
CHILDREN OF CERTAIN PHILIP- 
PINE VETERANS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
16367) to extend the benefits of the war 
orphans’ educational assistance program 
to the children of those veterans of the 
Philippines Commonwealth Army who 
died or have become permanently and 
totally disabled by reason of their service 
during World War I, and for other pur- 
poses, and that it be considered in the 
House as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. TEAGUE]? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 16367 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
35 of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof a new subchap- 
ter as follows: 


“SUBCHAPTER VII—PHILIPPINES COMMON- 
WEALTH ARMY AND PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 


“$1765. Children of certain Philippine vet- 

erans 
“Basic eligibility 

“(a) The term ‘eligible person’ as used in 

section 1701(a)(1) of this title includes the 

children of those Commonwealth Army vet- 

erans and ‘New’ Philippine Scouts who meet 

the requirements of service-connected dis- 

ability or death, based on service as defined 
in section 1766. 


“Administrative provisions 


“(b) The provisions of this chapter and 
chapter 36 shall apply to the educational as- 
sistance for children of Philippines Common- 
wealth Army veterans and ‘New’ Philippine 
Scouts, except that— 

(1) educational assistance allowances au- 
thorized by section 1732 of this title and the 
special training allowance authorized by sec- 
tion 1742 of this title shall be paid at the rate 
of two Philippine pesos for each dollar, and 

“(2) any reference to a State approving 
agency shall be deemed to refer to the Ad- 
ministrator. 

“Delimiting dates 

„(e) In the case of any individual who is 
an ‘eligible person’ solely by virtue of sub- 
section (a) of this sectlon, and who is above 
the age of seventeen years and below the age 
of twenty-three years on the date of enact- 
ment of this section, the period referred to 
in section 1712 of this title shall not end 
until the expiration of the five-year period 
which begins on the date of enactment of 
such section, 
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“$1766. Definitions 
“(a) The term ‘Commonwealth Army vet- 
erans’ means persons who served before July 
1, 1946, in the organized military forces of 
the Government of the Philippines, while 
such forces were in the service of the Armed 
Forces pursuant to the military order of the 
President dated July 26, 1941, including 
among such military forces organized guer- 
rilla forces under commanders appointed, 
designated, or subsequently recognized by 
the Commander-in-Chief, Southwest Pacific 
Area, or other competent authority in the 
Army of the United States, and who were 
discharged or released from such service un- 
der conditions other than dishonorable, 
“(b) The term ‘New’ Philippine Scouts 
means Philippine Scouts who enrolled and 
served under section 14 of the Armed Forces 
Voluntary Recruitment Act of 1945.” 
Sec. 2. The table of sections of chapter 35 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following: 
“SUBCHAPTER VII—PHILIPPINE COMMONWEALTH 
ARMY AND PHILIPPINE SCOUTS 

“1765. Children of certain Philippine veter- 
ans. 

“1766. Definitions.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
extend the benefits of the War Orphans’ 
Educational Assistance program to the chil- 
dren of those veterans of the Philippine Com- 
monwealth Army who died or have become 
permanently and totally disabled by reason 
of their service during World War II, and for 
other purposes.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 
The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments as follows: 
On page 2, line 1, strike out “Philippines” 
and insert in lieu thereof Philippine“. 
On page 2, beginning in line 12, strike out 
“Philippines”. 
On page 2, line 18, strike out “the rate of 
two Philippine pesos’ and insert in lieu 
thereof “a rate in Philippine pesos which is 
equivalent to $0.50". 
On page 3, strike out lines 17 through 
19 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“(b) The term New“ Philippine Scouts’ 
means Philippine Scouts who served under 
section 14 of the Armed Forces Voluntary 
Recruitment Act of 1945, and who were dis- 
charged or released from such service under 
conditions other than dishonorable.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, through the years 
since World War II, the United 
States has undertaken many programs 
and projects to aid in the recovery of 
the Republic of the Philippines from the 
destruction and devastation suffered 
during the war. One of the most mean- 
ingful of our actions taken to help the 
future of the Philippines was the exten- 
sion of the War Orphans’ Educational 
Assistance Act to permit the children of 
deceased U.S. Army personnel and Regu- 
lar Philippine Scouts residing in the 
Philippines to receive educational bene- 
fits and training—Public Law 85-460, 
June 18, 1958. During the years since 
1958 we have seen how thousands of 
Filipino children, through more exten- 
sive education and training have been 
better able to assume their responsibili- 
ties as citizens of that country. The peo- 
ple of the Republic of the Philippines 
needed the skills those children gained 
through education to teach their schools, 
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heal their sick, and plan and build their 
bridges and roads. 

At the present time with the Philip- 
pines developing its industrial potentials 
to an ever greater degree, more skilled 
technicians and college-educated work- 
ers are needed. One of the most signifi- 
cant steps we can take to assure a better 
and more stable future for the Philip- 
pines is to further extend the benefits of 
the War Orphans’ Educational Assist- 
ance Act. 

The present bill will enable more than 
8,000 children of service- connected 
deceased or totally disabled Common- 
wealth Army veterans and new Philip- 
pine Scouts to receive educational and 
training assistance. We have seen in 
the United States that educational pro- 
grams provided for the children of de- 
ceased and disabled veterans have been 
of tremendous value both to the children 
benefited as well as to the economy of 
the country. At this time, when the 
Communist threat to the countries of 
southeast Asia is so near and menacing, 
one of the most valuable means of 
counteracting its subverting influences is 
to provide more and better educational 
training for children who otherwise may 
never have the opportunity or financial 
means to gain the benefits of higher 
education. Furthermore, the children 
the present bill would benefit have a 
special appeal to our bounty and our 
hearts. They are the children of men 
who fought, suffered, and died side by 
side with the men of our own Armed 
Forces in the defense, liberation, and oc- 
cupation of the Philippines and other 
lands of the Pacific area during World 
War II. 

This bill would provide opportunities 
for education to those children whose 
education has been impeded or inter- 
rupted by reason of the death or dis- 
ability of a parent from a disease or 
injury incurred or aggravated during 
service. It would aid such children in 
attaining the educational status which 
they might normally have aspired to and 
obtained but for the disability or death 
of their father. 

The educational assistance benefits 
being extended to the new group would 
be administered in the same manner as 
are the benefits payable under chapter 
35 of title 38, United States Code, with 
two exceptions. 

One exception involves payment at a 
rate in Philippine pesos equivalent to 
50 cents for each dollar. The other is 
purely administrative and provides that 
any reference to a State approving 
agency shall be deemed to refer to the 
Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. The 
bill also insures that any individual who 
becomes eligible for its benefits who is 
above the age of 17 years and below the 
age of 23 years on the date of enactment 
will be afforded a full 5-year period dur- 
ing which he may utilize the benefits af- 
forded. The proposal is to pay the bene- 
fits in Philippine pesos at a rate equiva- 
lent to 50 cents for each dollar. 

The war orphans’ educational assist- 
ance program originally enacted as Pub- 
lic Law 634, 84th Congress, and now 
codified as chapter 35, title 38, United 
States Code, authorizes an educational 
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assistance allowance of $130 a month 
for full-time training for a period of 36 
months—generally between the ages of 
18 and 23—for the children of veterans 
who had service in the Armed Forces of 
the United States on or after the begin- 
ning of the Spanish-American War and 
who either lost their lives or became per- 
manently and totally disabled because of 
their service. 

The purpose of this bill is to provide 
the same type of educational assistance, 
and under the same basic program, for 
the children of Philippine Common- 
wealth Army veterans and of the new 
Philippine Scouts where the parent died 
or was permanently and totally disabled 
as a result of his service. The Common- 
wealth Army veteran is defined as a per- 
son who served before July 1, 1946, in 
the organized military forces of the Gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, while such 
forces were in the service of the Armed 
Forces pursuant to the military order of 
the President dated July 26, 1941, includ- 
ing among such military forces orga- 
nized guerrilla forces under commanders 
appointed, designated, or subsequently 
recognized by the commander in chief, 
Southwest Pacific area, or other com- 
petent authority in the Army of the 
United States. A new Philippine Scout 
is defined as a person who enrolled and 
served under section 14 of the Armed 
Forces Voluntary Recruitment Act of 
1945. 

The educational assistance allowance 
of $130 monthly, as well as the compa- 
rable rates for part-time training, which 
is authorized for children of persons who 
served in the American Armed Forces is 
set by this legislation at a rate for the 
children of the Filipino veterans speci- 
fied above in Philippine pesos equivalent 
to 50 cents for each dollar. 

This legislation also contains a pro- 
vision which is, in effect, a savings clause 
to insure that any individual who be- 
comes eligible for the subject benefits 
by virtue of the new provision of law, 
and who is above the age of 17 years and 
below the age of 23 years on the date of 
enactment, will be afforded a full 5-year 
period during which they may utilize the 
benefits afforded. 

It is estimated that the cost of this 
proposal, which is favored by the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, will be $15 million 
in total and the first-year cost would ap- 
proximate $3 to $4 million. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, in this case 
as in the case of the bill just disposed 
of, I am a very strong supporter of this 
bill for reasons that have already been 
set forth and need not be repeated. 

Some Members are interested in the 
cost of these bills, as they properly 
should be. The overall cost of this legis- 
lation is estimated at $15 million. The 
first year cost, is estimated at $3 million 
or $4 million. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of this meas- 
ure is to extend the benefits of the war 
orphans’ educational assistance program 
to the children of those veterans of the 
Philippine Commonwealth Army and 
new Philippine Scouts who have died or 
have become permanently and totally 
disabled because of their service in 
World War II. 
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The War Orphans’ Educational As- 
sistance Act authorizes an education and 


training allowance of $130 per month ` 


for approved full-time training for a 
period of 36 months to the children of 
those veterans who have died or be- 
come totally disabled as a result of serv- 
ice in the Armed Forces of the United 
States on or after the beginning of the 
Spanish-American War. 

H.R. 16367 would extend these same 
educational benefits to the children of 
certain Philippine veterans. Eligibility 
for these benefits encompasses the chil- 
dren of those veterans who served hon- 
orably in the military forces of the 
Philippines before July 1, 1946 while 
under the military order of the President 
of the United States dated July 26, 1941, 
and who died or became totally disabled 
as a result of that service. Included also 
are the children of deceased or disabled 
Philippine Scouts serving under the 
Armed Forces Volunteer Recruitment 
Act of 1945. Payment of the educational 
benefits to the children covered under 
this bill is made at a rate in Philippine 
pesos equivalent to 50 cents for each 
dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill represents the 
Nation's gratitude to the deceased and 
disabled Philippine veterans who fought 
in the defense of this Nation. Approval 
of this bill enables us to honor these men 
by providing their children with the op- 
portunity for education. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand this bill 
is apparently on all fours with the one 
previously passed. It is another attempt 
to appease the Philippine Government. 

As I understand this bill, it will bring 
the new Philippine Scouts into considera- 
tion and they will have the same benefits. 
These are the forces organized after 
World War II, is that correct? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. That is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GROSS. This would provide them 
with the same benefits as were provided 
prior to 1945 and during the period of 
World War II. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. If a Filipino 
scout was killed in the line of duty that 
is exactly right, just as we do for the 
orphans in this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Subsequent to 1945? So 
we are not here discharging an obliga- 
tion of any nature with respect to World 
War II? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. These men 
served in our forces. They were ordered 
to duty by our President. The Philip- 
pines did not have their independence at 
that time. Again I am emphasizing that 
the veteran had to have died from serv- 
ice-connected causes or be totally dis- 
abled from service-connected causes. 

Mr. GROSS. Is the gentleman refer- 
ring now to the new Philippine Scouts? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I am referring 
to the new Philippine Scouts. I suspect 
there would be practically no eligible 
orphans from the new Philippine Scouts. 

Mr. GROSS. How many orphans are 
there from World War II? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. There are 
about 8,000 children involved. 
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Mr.GROSS. About 8,000? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GROSS. Could the gentleman 
tell me approximately the age group of 
these so-called orphans? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. We have an 
age limit of between 18 and 23 in the 
bill. They have to be in that age group. 
That is probably the big reason there 
are only 8,000 of them. 

Mr. GROSS. And that excludes all 
those above that age? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Generally that 
is true, unless they have some physical 
disability that would have kept them 
from going to school at that time. There 
are some minor exceptions. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the gentleman from 
Texas have any idea of the amount of 
money that we have given to the Philip- 
pines in bills that have been passed in 
the House in the last 3 or 4 years? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, sir; Iam 
sorry I do not have that figure. 

Mr. GROSS. All of those bills were 
predicated on our alleged obligation to 
the Filipinos—this on top of all the aid 
and military assistance, and the fact that 
we saved them from being under the 
domination of the Japanese, who ought 
to have been made to pay all the bills 
for having shot up the Filipinos as well 
as the destruction they caused. Yet these 
bills are still being loaded on American 
taxpayers. 

I can recall the last multimillion bill 
that was passed here. It was necessary 
to pass that bill before the then President 
of the Philippines would come. When 
there was some doubt as to whether the 
bill would be passed, he decided he would 
not come to this country. Whether he 
eventually came or not I do not remem- 
ber. But at least the bill had to be 
passed in order to placate him. That 
was not so long ago, and it seems to me 
that was for $75 million or $100 million. 

How much longer is this going to go 
on? Does the gentleman have any idea? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. No, I do not. 
First, I am in no way, form, or manner 
trying to placate the Filipinos. I am 
trying to do something which is right for 
our country. I think the Congress made 
a mistake when it took the GI benefits 
away from the Philippine veterans. 
What we are trying to do is right and 
something that the panel agreed unani- 
mously should be done. 

Mr. GROSS. As the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN] has sug- 
gested, have the Filipinos offered us any 
help in Vietnam? They still do not have 
any troops over there. If they ever do, it 
will be in the nature of a token force. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. The gentle- 
man from Iowa is always fair, and I be- 
lieve he would agree that it is not fair 
to the Philippines to say that they have 
not done anything and are not doing 

g because they are. 

Mr.GROSS. Tell us how much of the 
fighting and dying they have done in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas, There has 
been very little fighting and dying in 
Vietnam, by the Filipinos. 

Mr. GROSS. On the part of the 
Filipinos. 
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Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. On the part 
of the Filipinos. 

Mr. GROSS. As the gentleman from 
Michigan pointed out, they are only 700 


miles across the China Sea. They are 


on the threshold of Communist aggres- 
sion. It seems to me they ought to have 
long since been interested in view of all 
the help that we have given them during 
and since World War II. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. If you are commenting 
on the fact that certain countries ought 
to be interested in what is happening in 
Vietnam, certain countries which have 
received U.S. assistance and now are do- 
ing nothing at all to aid our effort there, 
we can certainly find many more shin- 
ing targets than the Republic of th 
Philippines. ; 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, no one in 
this House has been more critical than 
I have been of the number of our so- 
called free world friends for whom we 
have done so much and who are con- 
spicuous by their absence in Vietnam. 
We pour out the blood of Americans and 
our dollars and their contribution in re- 
turn is to express their gratitude that 
we are doing so. 

American war veterans need help. If 
we have money to spend for this purpose 
it should be spent on Americans and not 
to appease the Philippine or any other 
foreign government. 

Mr. JOZLSON. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike out the last two words. f 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
merely take this time because the gentle- 
man from Iowa keeps saying how we 
went in and we saved the Philippines 
during World War II. 

They were our Territory. They were 


_Subject to our orders.. They were called 


into service by our President, and I think 
the very least we can do is to recognize 
the obligation that we incurred then. 
I do not think we should let the Amer- 
ican public think that we are helping 
some foreign nation or someone who was 
a foreign nation at the time the obliga- 
tion was incurred. They helped us de- 
fend ourselves and defend themselves. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. MILLER. I would just like to call 


the attention of the House to the fact 


that the great Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
whom we have all revered, made certain 


very definite promises to the people of 


Philippines, and this is merely carrying 
out part of those promises that we made 
in the days of stress and war. 

Mr. JOELSON. I thank the gentle- 
man. I entirely agree with him, and I 
yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of this 
legislation. I hope there will never be 
a time in the history of this country 
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when the dollar sign will take prece- 
dence over the idea of Christian charity. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 


third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 


So the bill was passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to extend the benefits of the war 
orphans’ educational assistance pro- 
gram to the children of those veterans of 
the Philippine Commonwealth Army who 
died or have become permanently and 
totally disabled by reason of their serv- 
ice during World War II, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


DRUGS AND MEDICINE FOR AID- 
AND-ATTENDANCE PENSIONERS 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12723) to amend chapter 17 of title 38, 
United States Code, to provide medical 
treatment and services, and drugs and 
medicines to those veterans receiving ad- 
ditional pension under old law pension 
provisions based on need for regular aid 
and attendance. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12723 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 17 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by striking the words “under chap- 
ter 15 of this title” in subsection (g) and (h) 
of section 612 and in subsection (a) of sec- 


tion 617. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
amend section 612(h) of title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the furnishing of 
drugs and medicines to veterans receiving 
additional pension under old pension law pro- 
visions based on need for regular aid and 
attendance.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Beginning on page 1, strike out lines 3 to 
6, inclusive, and insert in lieu thereof: 

“That subsection (h) of section 612 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
striking the words ‘under section 521(d) of 
this title’.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] 
would like to be recognized. 

Mr, Speaker, I move to strike the requi- 
site number of words. 

Section 8 of Public Law 88-664 added 
a subsection (h) to section 612 of title 
38, United States Code, to authorize the 
furnishing of drugs and medicines to vet- 
erans of World War I, World War II, or 
the Korean conflict who are receiving 
increased pension under the new non- 
service-connected pension program based 
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upon their condition of being so helpless 
or blind as to need regular aid and at- 
tendance of another person. This would 
amend section 612(h) by extending this 
program of furnishing drugs and medi- 
cines to veterans of these war groups who 
are receiving pension at the rate of 
$135.45 monthly based on need for regu- 
lar aid and attendance under the old 


pension law which was in effect on June 


30, 1960. 

Tam advised that actual and estimated 
data indicate that the expenditures for 
drugs and medicines for pensioners un- 
der section 8 of Public Law. 88-664 (38 
U.S.C. 612(h)) has been about $1,282,653 
through June 30, 1966, of which $1,029,- 
287 was for medication and $253,366 for 
administrative expense. Available sta- 
tistics for fiscal 1966 show that approxi- 
mately 429,733 prescriptions were filled 
during that period at an average cost of 
$2.54 each, including administrative cost. 
The average cost has been an increasing 
figure. As of April 30, 1966, approxi- 
mately 17,600 veterans had received 
drugs and medicines under this program. 

The bill has been amended in its tech- 
nical aspects as suggested in the report 
of the Veterans’ Administration which 
appears hereafter. 

The Veterans’ Administration fa- 
vors this legislation and advises that 
as of May 20, 1966, there were 12,283 
who could be potentially eligible for 
these additional medical benefits. As- 
suming an average rate of two additional 
prescriptions per month at an average 
cost of $3.02 each, the cost of the bill for 
that group for the first year is estimated 
at $1,780,000. 

The Veterans’ Administration favors 
the enactment of this bill. 

I want to pay tribute to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Secrest], a valued and 
experienced member of our committee, 
for his leadership in sponsoring this most 
worthwhile legislation. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr, Speaker, I believe 
it should be further pointed out that we 
have, in another piece of legislation, 
given the same benefits sought by this 
bill to people who are taking their pen- 
sion rights under the so-called new pen- 
sion law. This bill would just equalize 
this benefit, and make such legislation 
apply to those who are getting the bene- 
fits under the old law. 

As the chairman pointed out, it is ex- 
pected to apply to abcut 13,000 people 
and cost slightly less than $2 million a 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, this measure will author- 
ize the furnishing of drugs and medi- 
cines to veterans receiving pension bene- 
fits based on the need for regular aid and 
attendance under laws in effect prior to 
July 1, 1960. 

In 1960 non-service-connected veter- 
ans’ pension laws were revised to provide 
for increased benefits for many recipi- 
ents. However, a large group of veterans 
would have been adversely affected by 
the revision and, therefore, were allowed 
to continue receiving benefits under the 
so-called old pension law. 
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Subsequent to this revision, Congress 
enacted Public Law 88-664 which pro- 
vided for the furnishing of drugs and 
medicines to veterans who are receiving 
additional pension benefits because of 
such helplessness or blindness that the 
regular aid and attendance of another 
person is mandatory. However, this act 
amended only the new pension law and 
consequently those veterans under the 
old law were not eligible to receive these 
new benefits. 

H.R. 12723 would correct this situation 
and allow those veterans in receipt of the 
aid and attendance allowance under the 
old law to receive the drugs and medi- 
cines which are available to the new law 
pensioners. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill represents a so- 
lution to an inequity which affects a 
group of seriously disabled veterans. I 
urge its approval. 

Mr.HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise in sup- 
port of this particular bill. I believe it 
has been too long coming. I believe that 
most of the Members—and particularly 
some of us who have formerly been in 
the profession—are keenly aware of the 
injustice that has been done to these 
people who are completely disabled. 

Many of them are wheelchair cases. 
Ofttimes they have been to some ex- 
tent discriminated against as far as in- 
come is concerned, because they have to 
pay the attendants, for which some pro- 
vision is made, but with an increase in 
the cost of drugs it ofttimes works a 
hardship on them to keep up their income 
and their homes and their motivation, 
and their attendants, and pay for the 
drugs in addition. 

I am strongly in support of this par- 
ticular bill. I believe it has been well 
explained. I am glad both the chairman 
and the ranking minority member took 
the time to make the comments they did. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. I yield to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my own re- 
marks with respect to this bill, and with 
respect to the two previous bills. 

The S .. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Indi- 
ana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, I 
very strongly support the provisions of 
H.R. 12723, and sincerely hope that this 
bill will pass the House with unanimous 
support of all the Members. The bill 
would permit the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion to furnish drugs and other medi- 
cines to veterans who are totally and 
permanently disabled from non-service- 
connected disabilities. Actually this leg- 
islation could be termed as perfecting 
legislation, since many veterans are al- 
ready entitled to this benefit. It depends 
upon which law the veteran is rated 
under. Those who are rated under the 
so-called old pension law are not entitled: 
however, those veterans rated under the 
so-called new law are entitled to such 
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drugs and medicines. I would like to as- 
sure all here present that this bill does 
not open the door to any overall pension 
revision. It will affect a limited number 
of veterans. I think it would be proper to 
say that this bill is merely being fair to 
all of our veterans, and I do hope that it 
will be favorably considered. I might 
add that those veterans who receive ben- 
efits for aid and attendant badly need 
this help. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 
bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

The title was amended to read as 
follows: “A bill to amend section 612(h) 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide 
for the furnishing of drugs and medicines 
to veterans receiving additional pension 
under old pension law provisions based 
on need for regular aid and attendance.” 
3 motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


TO AMEND THE PEACE CORPS ACT 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 984 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 984 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 16574) 
to amend the Peace Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), 
as amended, and for other purposes. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the bill and shall continue not to exceed two 
hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the 
bill shall be read for amendment under the 
five-minute rule. At the conclusion of the 
consideration of the bill for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and the previous 
question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and amendments thereto to final 
passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. After the passage 
of H.R. 16574 it shall be in order to take from 
the Speaker's table the Senate bill (S. 3418) 
and to consider the same in the House. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Indiana is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Larra], pending which I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 984 
provides for consideration of H.R. 16574, 
a bill to amend the Peace Corps Act— 75 
Stat. 612—as amended, and for other 
purposes. The resolution provides an 
open rule with 2 hours of general de- 
bate. After passage of H.R. 16574, it 
shall be in order to take S. 3418 from the 
Speaker’s table and consider the same 
in the House. 

The Peace Corps has been in opera- 
tion for 5 years. During that period the 
United States has come to depend on the 
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Peace Corps in our effort to bring about 
a better understanding on the part of the 
people of other countries of the inter- 
ests and the attitudes of the people of 
the United States. 

After 5 years, some 40 countries of Lat- 
in America, Asia, and Africa have come 
to regard the Peace Corps as an impor- 
tant element in the lives of their people. 

In addition to its impact overseas, the 
Peace Corps has a direct impact on the 
lives of thousands of U.S. citizens in all 
of the 50 States. On May 31, 1966, there 
were 11,046 Peace Corps volunteers serv- 
ing overseas. 

The funds authorized for fiscal 1967 
will finance an expansion of the total 
number of volunteers and trainees at the 
end of that period to 16,000, as com- 
pared to 14,800 volunteers and trainees 
at the end of program year 1966. In or- 
der to attain this level, it will be nec- 
essary to bring in 9,200 additional vol- 
unteers during fiscal year 1967. 

H.R. 16574 authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $110 million to finance the oper- 
ation of the Peace Corps during the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967. This is a re- 
duction of $2,150,000 below the amount 
requested by the Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 984 in order that H.R. 
16574 may be considered. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I concur in what the gen- 
tleman has said. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
funds for the operation of the Peace 
Corps for 1967. The sum authorized is 
$110 million. 

The authorization is about $2 million 
less than requested by the administra- 
tion. 

Some 46 countries currently have Peace 
Corps volunteers serving them; in May 
of this year there were over 11,000 Corps- 
men serving overseas. 

The funds authorized for 1967 will en- 
able the Peace Corps to expand by 16,000 
trainees and volunteers by the end of the 
year; the current total figure is 14,800. 

Costs were $7,853 per volunteer; it is 
estimated that the 1967 figure will drop 
to $7,631. 

The bill provides that of the funds 
authorized, not more than $500,000 may 
be earmarked for contracts to carry out 
research projects directly related to 
Peace Corps responsibilities. This is the 
same amount earmarked in 1966 and 
$450,000 less than requested by the ad- 
ministration. 

One bad feature of the act, the present 
act would be amended by the bill to pro- 
vide that unobligated funds previously 
made available are to be reappropriated 
for use by the Corps instead of being 
allowed to return to the Treasury as is 
current practice. The argument made 
to justify the practice is that everybody 
else is doing it. They just do not want 
to let go of any money they cannot spend 
by June 30. 

The bill provides for retention of at- 
torneys and payment of legal and related 
costs in defending Peace Corps members 
before foreign courts. This provision is 
similar to those protecting Armed Forces 
personnel serving abroad. 
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Mr. Derwinskr has filed supplemental 
views. He believes that the Peace Corps 
has existed long enough without an in- 
depth study of its operations by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. He also 
suggests that committee action in re- 
moving the administration requested ex- 
change Peace Corps was needed and de- 
sirable. Finally he suggests that the 
training period for volunteers should 
stress more the peculiarities of the area 
to which the trainees are going and spend 
less time on standard subjects. 

Mr. Speaker, not having any further 
requests for time, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 16574) to amend 
the Peace Corps Act—75 Stat. 612—as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 16574, with 
Mr. NatcHer in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOR- 
GAN] will be recognized for 1 hour and 
the gentlewoman from Ohio IMrs. 
Borron] will be recognized for 1 hour. 
The Chair now recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, almost everyone agrees 
that the Peace Corps has turned out to be 
a good idea. It has made a place for it- 
self among the people of the United 
States, particularly our young people. 
The 46 countries where the Peace Corps 
is now operating want more volunteers, 
and there is a waiting list of countries 
not now served by Peace Corps volunteers 
which want to be included in the Peace 
Corps program. 

There are times when it appears that 
the Peace Corps is about the only over- 
seas operation of the United States which 
receives the wholehearted support of the 
people who benefit from it. 

H.R. 16574 authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $110 million for fiscal 1967. This 
is $2,150,000 less than the President re- 
quested, and $4,100,000 less than last 
year’s appropriation. 

Although the authorization for fiscal 
1967 is smaller than for fiscal 1966, it will 
finance a larger number of volunteers 
overseas. There are now 14,800 volun- 
teers serving 46 countries. The funds 
authorized in the bill before us will 
finance a program which will include 
16,000 volunteers in 50 or more countries. 

The ability of the Peace Corps to do 
more with less money is the result of 
careful management, 

The average annual cost per volunteer 
for fiscal 1967 is estimated to be $7,631— 
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a little over $200 less than the cost of 
$7,853 for fiscal 1966. 

Since it began operations 5 years ago, 
the Peace Corps has never spent in any 
year all of the money appropriated for its 
use. Last June 30, the Peace Corps, in- 
stead of scurrying around to obligate 
every cent possible before the end of the 
fiscal year, allowed $1,022,000 to lapse. 
In previous years substantially larger 
funds have been returned unused to the 
Treasury. 

We think of the Peace Corps most 
often in terms of what it does for the 
people overseas. We should not overlook 
the impact the Peace Corps has on the 
people of the United States. 

Since the Peace Corps began 5 years 
ago, 21,062 volunteers have gone over- 
seas. Most of them have been young 
people under 25, but at the present time 
there are 15 Peace Corps volunteers over 
70, 89 volunteers between the ages of 60 
and 70, and 135 volunteers between 50 
and 60. The Peace Corps is contribut- 
ing a lot to the lives of our young people, 
but it is also making a significant con- 
tribution to the lives of our older citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not believe there 
is anything in this bill of a controversial 
nature. The Executive proposed legis- 
lation on two points which provoked a 
certain amount of controversy, but both 
were omitted from this bill. One of these 
was authorization for an Exchange 
Peace Corps, and the other was a pro- 
posal to increase the maximum compen- 
sation for part-time consultants to the 
Peace Corps from the present ceiling of 
$75 a day to $100. 

The committee did not turn thumbs 
down on the Exchange Peace Corps idea. 
This was a proposal that the undevel- 
oped countries select volunteers from 
their own people comparable to the vol- 
unteers we send abroad, and send them 
to live and work in communities in the 
United States. 

The committee felt, however, that this 
idea should be tried out on a small-scale, 
experimental basis under the existing 
authority of the Fulbright-Hays Act 
rather than authorized as part of the 
Peace Corps legislation. 

It was our feeling also that as long as 
the Peace Corps volunteers, young and 
old, are willing to serve overseas for $75 
a month, the Peace Corps should be able 
to find an adequate number of experts 
who would be willing to serve as con- 
sultants for less than $100 a day. 

Mr. Chairman, I would now like to 
take a few minutes to summarize the 
major provisions of this bill. 

In addition to the authorization of 
$110 million which I have already re- 
ferred to, the bill limits the funds which 
may be used for research to $500,000. 
This is the same amount authorized for 
research for fiscal 1966. It was the feel- 
ing of the committee that $500,000 
should buy a lot of research and that 
an increase to a figure of $950,000 was 
not justified. 

The bill also contains authorization 
for unobligated balances to be contin- 
ued available for the general purposes for 
which they were originally appropriated. 
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The Peace Corps has not asked for such 
authority in the past and has allowed 
unobligated funds to lapse at the end of 
each fiscal year. Page 2 of the commit- 
tee’s report sets forth these figures in 
detail. 

The Appropriations Committee has in 
the past preferred to reappropriate un- 
obligated funds and reduce the new ap- 
propriation by a corresponding amount. 
Techni „ such a reappropriation 
might be subject to a point of order, so 
that the Peace Corps has asked for this 
authorization to prevent a point of order 
being raised. 

Let me emphasize that this provision 
does not authorize the use of funds until 
they have been appropriated. 

Section 2 of the bill gives the Peace 
Corps authority to pay legal expenses 
incident to the defense of volunteers who 
become involved in foreign judicial pro- 

s. This problem has arisen in 
only one instance. A volunteer in 
Tanzania is now being tried on a charge 
of murdering his wife, a fellow volun- 
teer. 

I am sure all of us agree that it is in 
the interest of everyone concerned that 
this volunteer be adequately defended. 
Volunteers get $75 a month, payable 
after completion of their service, and 
few of them have the resources to pay 
legal costs where a serious charge is 
involved. 

This provision is based on 10 United 
States Code 1037, which provides that 
personnel of the Armed Forces of the 
United States can be provided with legal 
representation in foreign courts. The 
use of this authority will be subject to 
strict limitation, as set forth on page 
5 of the committee's report. 

Section 4 of the bill changes the defini- 
tion of the term “United States” now 
contained in the Peace Corps Act to 
eliminate the reference to territories. 
This is done for technical reasons. 

At present, volunteers are being 
trained in the Virgin Islands and in 
Guam, which are territories of the United 
States. Under the Peace Corps Act, in- 
jury or disease sustained while a volun- 
teer is located abroad is deemed to be 
sustained while in the performance of 
duty. The conditions under which the 
volunteers serve in Guam and the Virgin 
Islands are such that they should have 
the benefit of this provision of the Peace 
Corps Act. 

The change in the definition contained 
in section 4 of the bill has the effect of 
providing that service in the Virgin Is- 
lands and Guam will be considered as 
service abroad. 

Section 6 of the bill has been included 
to encourage the expansion of the school- 
to-school program which the Peace Corps 
is now operating. The Peace Corps has 
served as the intermediary through which 
schools in the United States have con- 
tributed to the construction of 116 
schools in foreign countries where Peace 
Corps volunteers are located. k 

Section 6 of the bill amends the au- 
thority in existing law for the Peace 
Corps to employ or transfer gifts of prop- 
erty or services to entities in foreign 
countries where volunteers are serving 
so as to permit the Peace Corps to accept 
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and transfer gifts in places where there 
are no volunteers. With this new au- 
thority, it is the intention of the Peace 
Corps to encourage 1,000 school-to-school 
partnerships not only for construction of 
schools but to meet other educational 
needs. 

Mr. Chairman, the Peace Corps is one 
of our major assets in the field of foreign 
affairs. This bill provides for a very 
moderate expansion of existing opera- 
tions. It seems to me that we have every 
reason to encourage the Peace Corps 
to continue in the direction in which it 
is going. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. 
Botton]. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a very great pleas- 
ure for me to come down to the well of 
the House and speak in behalf of the 
Peace Corps. This bill has had virtual 
unanimity. There are some differences 
of opinion, but it does not mean that the 
committee has been uncritical of the 
measure sent up by the Executive. 

We are considering today a clean bill 
that does not show the changes made by 
the committee as a result of its hearings 
on the Peace Corps. We gave careful 
attention to the Executive request and 
deleted several provisions that we found 
unacceptable. Our genial chairman, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
can], has already explained them to the 
committee. 

When the Peace Corps began its oper- 
ations 5 years ago, many of us had some 
misgivings about it. It was an untried 
concept that had tremendous potential 
for our country. At the same time im- 
proper administration could result in un- 
told harm to our national interests. I 
know that I was concerned about the 
quality of people who would volunteer, 
their adaptability to an environment so 
different from anything they had ever 
known, their ability to communicate with 
peoples of alien tongues and background, 
and the effect of their activity upon our 
relations with the host countries. 

I am happy to say that most of my 
misgivings have not materialized. When 
one reflects upon the geographic scope of 
Peace Corps operations, the variety of 
skills it is making available, the constant 
recruitment of personnel and their 
training, and the exemplary conduct that 
characterizes most of them, I think we 
can take pride in this organization. 

Today there are almost 15,000 vol- 
unteers and trainees in the Peace Corps. 
They are not concentrated in cities over- 
seas where they might add to the stereo- 
type image of the American bureaucrat 
abroad. More than two-thirds of them 
work in community development pro- 
grams, education, health, and agricul- 
ture. They are bringing to the people 
of the less-developed countries, not to 
the governments, skills and attitudes 
that are in such short supply. 

On occasion I have been asked: are we 
not short of teachers, nurses, and com- 
munity workers in the United States? 
Of course we are. Terribly so. But I 
remind those who ask that the Peace 
Corps volunteers serve only two years 
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Indeed, they come back bigger people, 
finer people, more able to do their job 
than when they went over. They have 
enhanced the reputation of the United 
States at the same time that they them- 
selves have matured, have improved 
their own skills, and have gained a bet- 
ter insight of the complex world in which 
we live. 

In the first few years some expressed 
the fear that we were building a new and 
burgeoning bureaucracy. On page 2 of 
our report we have included the authori- 
zations and the appropriations for the 
Peace Corps since it started. The table 
clearly shows that the Peace Corps has 
remained fairly level on the financial 
side. In fact this year we are recom- 
mending an authorization which is about 
$5 million less than last year although 
the number of volunteers will be larger. 
Some of this reduction can be explained 
by a sizable decrease in the average cost 
of handling volunteers from their ac- 
ceptance to the completion of their as- 
signment. In 1963 the figure was $9,074 
per volunteer. In each successive year it 
has been reduced. For 1967 the com- 
parable figure is estimated at $7,631—a 
reduction of 16 percent in 4 years. I only 
wish that other Government agencies 
could show a similar concern for our 
overburdened taxpayers. 

One of the pleasant experiences that 
I have had in the past few years—as I 
am sure many other Members have had— 
is the opportunity to talk informally and 
frankly with returned volunteers. The 
range of their experiences is almost un- 
believable. They have been called upon 
to show initiative and to use judgment 
to which many older people could not 
respond in similar conditions. They have 
none of the “staleness” or pomposity that 
so frequently characterizes our bureau- 
crats. They convey an enthusiasm that 
is both infectious and refreshing. 

I am aware of some shortcomings that 
have cropped up from time to time. Of 
course, there have been some. Your 
committee has tried to correct these. As 
our hearings indicate, we have given the 
Director of the Peace Corps the benefit 
of our thinking, and he has listened. But 
I have been here long enough to know 
that perfection is only something we 
strive for but seldom achieve. 

Mr. Chairman, I have found that this 
is one of the most delightful experiences 
of my service here in the House. The 
Peace Corps is choosing its people with 
a great deal of care. It is training them 
in more languages which is terribly im- 
portant, more than that it is also train- 
ing them in recognizing and understand- 
ing the peoples and the countries into 
which they go. 

The bill authorizes an appropriation 
of $110 million to finance the Peace 
Corps operation during the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967. This will permit 
expansion in the total number of vol- 
unteers and trainees to 16,000 by the end 
of the program year 1967. 

Other provisions of the bill include 
authorizing not more than $500,000 of 
the funds for research contracts or agree- 
ments, which is the same as last year. 
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This is the same amount as last year. 
The bill also authorizes the reappropri- 
ation of unobligated balances of funds 
previously made available and provides 
authority to consolidate them with other 
Peace Corps appropriations. It also au- 
thorizes the retention of counsel and the 
payment of counsel fees and other ex- 
penses incident to the defense of volun- 
teers before the tribunals of foreign areas 
and countries. It also amends the act 
relative to acceptance, employment and 
transfer of school-to-school gifts of 
services, money, or property, to permit 
such gifts to be transferred in further- 
ance of the purposes of this act to entities 
with which volunteers are not serving as 
well as those with which they are. 

Amendments to establish an exchange 
Peace Corps were not accepted by the 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope very earnestly 
that the House will accept the bill and 
will pass it unanimously. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
support H.R. 16574. I want to state also 
that in my opinion the Peace Corps has 
done a very good job. I have had occa- 
sion to view the activities of the Peace 
Corps in Latin America and to meet some 
of the personnel. 

I know them to be dedicated, highly 
motivated, and they have been a credit 
to the United States of America. 

I take this time only to point out sev- 
eral rather significant things about this 
legislation. In the first place, this is one 
bill in which the executive agency has 
made a request that is lower than the 
authorization of last year. The author- 
ization last year was for $115 million. 
The request of the Peace Corps was for 
$112,150,000. The committee reduced 
that to $110 million. I believe this is sig- 
nificant history in these days of high 
budgets and mounting expenses and ele- 
vated executive branches. 

One of the reasons for the reduction 
which the committee made was the fact 
that it failed to approve of the request 
of the Peace Corps for an increase—al- 
most a 100-percent increase—in the 
funds to be used for research contracts. 

At the present time the Peace Corps 
has $500,000 available to make contracts 
to carry out research. 

A request was made for an additional 
$450,000, and this was refused by the 
committee. The committee cast a some- 
what jaundiced eye on some of the proj- 
ects. I do not have the time to go into 
them here, but I believe there was rather 
a general feeling that some of them were 
beyond the scope of their activity and 
that some of these activities should be 
carried on directly by the organization 
itself, and not by contract. This is a 
tendency to move in the opposite direc- 
tion from some of the other agencies 
within the Government, which have 
tended to increase the amount of funds 
available for contracts of this type. 

Finally, the committee considered the 
request for an exchange Peace Corps, 
which would have brought persons from 
foreign countries to this country. It 
would have reversed the direction in 
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which the Peace Corps itself moved. It 
would have brought people from foreign 
countries to this country. Because of the 
contingent character of the proposals, 
because of the possible explosive effects 
in some cases of bringing inadequately 
trained and untutored personnel to cer- 
tain areas of this country, the commit- 
tee felt that this activity should not be 
approved. 

At the same time, the report does point 
out that it is possible under the existing 
Fulbright-Hays legislation to reach the 
same objective, and makes the recom- 
mendation that consideration be given 
to this. 

So I believe the committee has done 
a good job on this bill, and that it should 
be supported in the form in which it has 
been brought here to the floor of the 
House. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
8 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana 
(Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, and the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee, 
the gentlewoman from Ohio, and the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Mon- 
AGAN] have set forth, I believe, very ade- 
quately the contents of this bill. 

I rise in support of the Peace Corps 
bill. It should be pointed out that 5 years 
ago, when the House first considered 
this legislation, many of us had reser- 
vations. We were not certain that it 
would function efficiently. I am pleased 
to say, Mr. Chairman, that throughout 
these years I have had occasion to ob- 
serve frequently the operation of this 
program. By and large it has operated 
successfully. 

I believe it can be said correctly that of 
all the programs in which this country 
engages—programs having a bearing 
upon foreign assistance of any kind—this 
is the most satisfactory, and at a cost 
which I believe to be reasonable. 

It has been pointed out that the cost 
of training volunteers through the years 
has been reduced. This we believe is 
good. We hope it is a trend which will 
continue. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs are sometimes 
asked, “In how many countries is the 
Peace Corps operating?” For those who 
have questions on that point, I would 
refer them to pages 16 and 17 of the 
hearings before the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, where a table is inserted 
which will answer those questions. 

Another matter upon which we have 
commented in previous years is the fact 
that there are 258 individuals employed 
by the Peace Corps at salaries ranging 
from $12.000 to $28,500. We have said 
before that people are prone to think 
that all persons connected with the Peace 
Corps are working at the subsistence lev- 
el. Obviously, from what I have just 
said, this is not true. 

We have said in committee hearings— 
and some of us have said individually to 
responsible people in the Peace Corps— 
that this tendency to increase high-paid 
officials in the Corps is one which we 
would urge them to watch and control. 
It is a tendency which members of the 
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Committee on Foreign Affairs themselves 
are watching each year, and about which 
inquiry is made as the hearings are held. 

I point this out, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause we do not want to find a situation 
in which we have a topheavy bureauc- 
racy in this organization. 

I believe it can be controlled, but it will 
be controlled only if diligence is exer- 
cised, not only by members of the com- 
mittee but also by the responsible 
officials of the agency. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to my colleague 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to take this opportunity not 
only to compliment the Peace Corps it- 
self but also to compliment the members 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee for the 
very fine fashion in which they have 
handled this most difficult bill. 

I realize that in many instances the 
services not only of my good colleague 
from Indiana [Mr. Apatr] but of all the 
members of the committee as well have 
not been exactly the most pleasant. 
They have been subjected in instances, I 
know, to criticism, probably a great deal 
of it unfair or unjust. 

Certainly in this instance I do wish 
to add my voice to those of many others 
in commending the members of the com- 
mittee for this fine project. 

As a member of the Foreign Operations 
Subcommittee of the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, it has been my opportunity at 
various times to observe the work of the 
Peace Corpsmen at the grassroots level. 
So in giving my words of commendation 
I do so as one who has had an oppor- 
tunity to see this fine effort in its real 
setting. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. ADAIR. I thank the gentleman. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, let me 
summarize. This is not a perfect. pro- 
gram, as no human program is perfect. 
It is a good program. It is accomplish- 
ing worthwhile things; and, under the 
careful supervision of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and indeed the whole 
House and the Congress, I believe it is 
constantly improving its operations. 

This bill should be supported. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
4 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, I, too, rise in sup- 
port of the Peace Corps and will speak 
very briefly, because I think that the 
sentiment of the House is virtually unan- 
imous in favor of this piece of legislation. 
I will not take much of the Committee’s 
time in restating what the gentlewoman 
from Ohio [Mrs. Botton], and the chair- 
man of the committee [Mr. MORGAN], 
and others have stated about the Peace 
Corps. However, I would like to take this 
opportunity, in view of the publicity in 
the newspapers in the last couple of days 
about the former Director of the Peace 
Corps, Mr. Shriver, and the request from 
Mr. POWELL of New York that he resign, 
to point out that Mr. Shriver was the 
Director of the Peace Corps from the time 
it started until a relatively short time 
ago. The accomplishments of the Peace 
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Corps under his administration are many 
and its record is outstanding. I think 
this would indicate that Mr. Shriver is a 
good administrator. His job in trying to 
administer the Peace Corps and in ad- 
ministering the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity, while similar in nature, are 
different in the administration. It seems 
to me this difference would be great, be- 
cause while the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs has supervision over the Peace 
Corps and has exercised it, has made 
suggestions, and has been very tough in 
its questioning of the directors when they 
have been before us, still we have not 
been looking over his shoulder, telling 
him what countries to go into and how 
much to spend and what people to send 
and who should be the director, and so on, 
In the case of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, he has had the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. PowELL] saying 
“You must fund this problem in Harlem 
and put this man in charge of it.” In 
one case a man was charged with serious 
deficiencies in his administration. I un- 
derstand even some charges were made 
that he was going south with the money. 
However, Mr. Powe. was still heckling 
Mr. Shriver to do this, that, and the 
other. 

I do not think any program can suc- 
ceed with that kind of interference from 
up here on the Hill. I think it is per- 
fectly proper that Members of Congress 
exercise their legislative supervision, but 
when they try to run the project by 
remote control and make it a part of their 
political organization, then I think that 
they and the Director are both in very 
serious difficulties. 

Mr. Chairman, I have found Mr. 
Shriver extremely willing to cooperate 
and extremely anxious to answer any 
questions that I have had. I think he 
has done an outstanding job in adminis- 
tering the Peace Corps and I am sure if 
he were given half a chance by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and 
Labor, he could do a similarly outstand- 
ing job in administering the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. P 

Again I want to congratulate Mr. 
Shriver and the committee and the chair- 
man for his patience in these hearings 
and finally to say that I was one who 
made a strong fight against the so-called 
Exchange Peace Corps, not because I am 
against the idea but because I am against 
a proliferation of organizations to do the 
same job. If this Exchange Peace Corps 
has merit, as the chairman pointed out, 
it can be tried out under the Fulbright- 
Hays Act and we can see whether or not 
it will work. There is no question but 
what we need teachers of languages from 
other countries. There is some question 
as to whether we can get competent 
teachers without paying them a great 
deal more than we are paying our Peace 
Corps volunteers. If we do that, I will 
say we would be creating perhaps a crisis 
in trying to get volunteers to go into other 
countries to work at less wages than we 
are paying people in the same organiza- 
tion to come here to work, many times 
under better conditions. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I believe that if 
this idea is tried out, it should be, as we 
say in this report, under a Cultural Ex- 
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change Act, with the cooperation of the 
Peace Corps and all agencies concerned. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as she may consume to the 
gentlewoman from New York [Mrs. 
KELLY]. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to express my wholehearted support for 
the legislation before the House. I wish 
to endorse what our distinguished chair- 
man of the Foreign Affairs Committee 
has said about this bill. The original 
draft bill requested by the Executive 
called for an appropriation authorization 
of $112,150,000 and proposed a new title 
providing for school-to-school partner- 
ships and an Exchange Peace Corps. 
The draft bill also would have authorized 
$950,000 for contract research. 

The bill now under consideration has 
been substantially amended by the com- 
mittee. The Exchange Peace Corps pro- 
visions have been eliminated as unneces- 
sary, because ample authority already 
exists under the Fulbright-Hays Act to 
start.a pilot project to bring persons from 
foreign countries to work in the United 
States. Elimination of this provision, 
plus a tightening of contract research 
activity, has made it possible to reduce 
the authorization by $2,150,000 without 
impairing the proper and regular func- 
tions of the Peace Corps. 

Under Sargent Shriver the Peace 
Corps developed into an activity which 
merits our full support. His successor, 
Mr. Jack Vaughn, has already demon- 
strated a degree of ability and dedication 
which promises well for the continued 
success of the Peace Corps. I would like 
to see more agencies of our Government 
strive for their splendid record. Stand- 
ards for selection of volunteers have been 
progressively improved and prudent 
management of funds have continued to 
be a strong characteristic of the Corps. 
Rather than making an effort to assure 
that all available funds are obligated be- 
fore the end of the fiscal year, an esti- 
mated $1,022,000 was allowed to lapse 
and return to the Treasury on June 30, 
1966. For fiscal year 1967 the average 
annual cost per volunteer is estimated 
to be $7,631 in comparison with $7,853 
for fiscal 1966. Under the present bill 
the Peace Corps contemplates financing 
a somewhat larger number of volunteers 
overseas with less money than was re- 
quired for this purpose in fiscal year 1966. 

When the Peace Corps was established 
5 years ago there were some who had 
doubts and misgivings about embarking 
in such a new and different enterprise. 
I am sure that no one who has had an 
opportunity to study the Peace Corps end 
to observe some of its operations could 
have any doubt today of the basic wisdom 
of starting this great program. The 
Peace Corps has been meticulous in 
spending money and has earned our con- 
fidence that it will continue to demon- 
strate its fiscal responsibility. The char- 
acter and integrity of the people who 
have directed this organization make a 
shining example of dedicated public serv- 
ice. It would be hard to overpraise the 
actual performance of Peace Corps vol- 
unteers abroad. They have brought truly 
significant benefits to many thousands of 
people in helping them to overcome their 
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The service of Peace Corps volunteers 
is a most worthwhile expression of our 
interest and concern for the well-being 
of those with whom they work. The 
gratitude and enthusiasm displayed by 
the recipients of Peace Corps help shows 
that this people-to-people program can 
and does produce tangible dividends in 
good will and better understanding. Mr. 
Chairman, I fully support the fine work 
being done by the thousands of devoted 
volunteers of all ages. I welcome this 
opportunity to vote for this bill to con- 
tinue the work of this fine American or- 
ganization and I urge its passage. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to express my strong sup- 
port for H.R. 16574, and for the Peace 
Corps: program. The many Americans 
who are serving selflessly throughout the 
world deserve our firm support and our 
sincere appreciation. We are indeed for- 
tunate to have so many who are willing 
to give so much on behalf of their coun- 
try and mankind. 

As we act on this important legislation; 
I believe it also is a most appropriate 
time to pause, and reflect on the great 
contributions made by our beloved late 
President John F. Kennedy, who so firm- 
ly believed in the concept underlying the 
Peace Corps program. As a professor of 
constitutional law at the University of 
Iowa at the time the Peace Corps began, 
I clearly recall the enthusiasm and the 
confidence of the Peace Corps trainees 
toward the goals of the program and the 
late President. I believe this spirit has 
contributed much to the Nation and to 
the world and I believe all of us should 
be forever appreciative of President Ken- 
nedy for the forceful leadership he gave 
to the Peace Corps program. 

In conclusion, I again want to express 
my support of this bill and this vital pro- 
gram. I very much regret that a long- 
standing commitment prevented me from 
being with the overwhelming number of 
my colleagues whom I am confident will 
support this vital program. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 


The Clerk read as follows: 
H.R. 16574 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
3(b) of the Peace Corps Act, as amended, 
which authorizes appropriations to carry out 
the purposes of that Act, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

(a) Strike out “1966” and “$115,000,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof 1967“ and 
“$110,000,000”, respectively. 

(b) Strike out “, of which not to exceed 
$500,000 shall be available for carrying out 
research” and insert in lieu thereof “: Pro- 
vided, however, That not to exceed $500,000 
of funds made available hereunder for fiscal 
year 1967 shall be obligated under contracts 
or agreements to carry out research: Pro- 
vided further, That no such contracts or 
agreements shall be executed unless the re- 
search in question relates to the basic re- 
sponsibilities of the Peace Corps.” 
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(e) Add a second sentence as follows: 
“Unobligated balances of funds made avail- 
able hereunder.are hereby authorized to be 
continued available for the general purposes 
for which appropriated and may at any time 
be consolidated with appropriations here- 
under.” 

Src. 2: (a). Section 5 of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to Peace 
Corps volunteers, is amended to add immedi- 
ately after the end thereof a new subsection 
as follows: 

“(1) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, counsel may be employed and coun- 
sel fees, court costs, bail, and other expenses 
incident to the defense of volunteers may be 
paid in foreign judicial or administrative 
proceedings to which volunteers have been 
made parties.“ 

(b) The authority contained in subsection 
(a) shall extend to counsel fees, costs, and 
other expenses of the types specified therein 
that were incurred prior to the date of en- 
actment of this Act. 

Sec. 3. Section 15 of the Peace Corps Act, 
as amended, which relates to utilization of 
funds, is amended as follows: 

(a) In subsection (c), strike out “T(e) (2)” 
and substitute thereof 7 (a) (2)”. 

(b) In subsection (d) (4), strike out 
e)“ and substitute thereof “7(c)”. 

Sec. 4. Section 25(b) of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which defines the term 
“United States” for the purposes of that 
Act, is amended by striking out “and 
territories”. 

Sec. 5, (a) Section 16 of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to appoint- 
ment of persons serving under prior law, 
section 20 of the Peace Corps Act, as 
amended, which relates to moratorium on 
student loans, section 21 of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which amends the Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and title II of the 
Act, which relates to Internal Revenue Code 
and Social Security Act amendments, are 
hereby repealed. 

(b) Such repeal shall not be deemed to 
affect amendments contained in such pro- 
visions and the application of the amend- 
ments contained in the title. All determina- 
tions, authorizations, regulations, orders, 
contracts, agreements, and other actions 
issued, undertaken, or entered into under 
authority of the provisions of law repealed 
by subsection (a) shall continue in full force 
and effect until modified by appropriate 
authority. 

Sec. 6. Section 10(a) (3) of the Peace Corps 
Act, as amended, which relates to the ac- 
ceptance, employment, and transfer of gifts, 
is amended by inserting “or transfer” im- 
mediately after “and employ” and by striking 
out all that appears between “or otherwise” 
and * and“. 


Mr. GROSS (during reading of the 
bill). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
read and open for amendment at any 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to point 
out the fact that this legislation involves 
the expenditure of at least another $110 
million, and that we are already spend- 
ing billions around the world allegedly 
for similar purposes. 

I seriously question the accomplish- 
ments of this organization and I note 
that no one provides a list of specific 
accomplishments. I have repeatedly 
questioned the accomplishments of the 
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thousands of technicians that American 
taxpayers support through various de- 
vices and organizations around the world. 
But I am sure there is little disposition 
in the House or in the Congress to cut 
back on any of these and outlays of 
money that are costing the taxpayers of 
this country dearly. Although I do not 
like it, in this case I again bow to the 
inevitable and yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Natcuer, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under consideration 
the bill (H.R. 16574) to amend the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, 
and for other purposes, pursuant to 
House Resolution 984, he reported the 
bill back to the House. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the 
Speaker announced that the yeas ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present, and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 322, nays 15, not voting 95, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 259 
YEAS—322 

Adair Burton, Calif, Donohue 
Adams Byrne, Pa. Dow 
Albert Byrnes, Wis. Downing 
Anderson, Il. Cabell Duiski 
Anderson, Cahill Duncan, Oreg. 

Tenn. Callan Duncan, Tenn. 
Andrews, Carey Dwyer 

Glenn Carter ‘al 
An asey Edwards, Ala. 

N. Dak. Cederberg Edwards, La. 
Annunzio Chamberlain Ellsworth 
Arends Chelf Erlenborn 
Ashbrook Clancy Evans, Colo. 
Ashley Clark Everett 
Aspinall Clausen, Evins, Tenn. 
Ayres Don Farbstein 
Bandstra Clawson, Del Farnsley 
Bates Cleveland Farnum 
Beckworth Collier Fascell 
Belcher Colmer Feighan 
Bennett Conable Findley 
Berry Conte Fino 
Betts Cooley Flood 
Bingham Cramer Flynt 
Blatnik Culver 

Curtis Foley 

Bolton Daddario Ford. Gerald R. 
Bow Ford, 
Brademas Daniels William D, 
Bray Davis, Wis. Fountain 
Brock Dawson r 
Brooks de la Garza Frelinghuysen 
Brown, Calif. Delaney Fulton, 
Brown, Clar- Dent Fuqua 

ence J., Jr. Denton Gathings 
Broyhill, N.C. De Giaimo 
Broyhill, Va. Devine Gibbons 
Buchanan Dingell Gilbert 
Burke e ez 
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tratton 


Goodell McFall 
Grabowski McGrath 
G McVicker 
Green, Oreg MacGregor 
Green, Pa. Mackie 
Greigg Madden 
Grider Mahon 
Griffiths Mailliard 
Grover 
Gubser Mathias 
Gurney Matsunaga 
Hagen, Calif. Matthews 
Hall May 
Hal Meeds 
Hamilton Michel 
Hanley Mills 
Hanna Minish 
Hansen, Idaho Minshall 
Hansen, Iowa Mize 
Hardy Monagan 
Harsha Moore 
Harvey, Ind Moorhead 
Harvey, Mich. Morgan 
Hathaway Morris 
Hawkins Morse 
Hays Morton 
Hechler Mosher 
Helstoski Moss 
Henderson Multer 
Hicks Murphy, N.Y. 
Hosmer Murray 
Howard Natcher 
Hull edzi 
Hungate Nelsen 
Huot ix 
Hutchinson O'Hara, III 
Ichord O'Hara, Mich 
Irwin Olsen, Mont. 
Jacobs Olson, Minn. 
Jarman Ottinger 
Jennings Patman 
Joelson Patten 
Johnson, Calif. Pelly 
Johnson, Okla. Pepper 
Johnson, Pa. Perkins 
Jonas Philbin 
Jones, Ala Pickle 
Jones, N.C. Pike 
Karsten Pirnie 
Karth Poage 
Kastenmeler Poff 
Kee Pool 
Keith Powell 
elly ce 
King, Utah Pucinski 
Kirwan 
Kornegay Quie 
e 
Kupferman Randall 
Reid, III. 
Langen Reid, N.Y. 
Latta Reifel 
Leggett Reuss 
Lennon Rhodes, Ariz. 
Long, Md. Rhodes, Pa. 
ve Rivers, Alaska 
McCarthy berts 
McClory Robison 
McCulloch Rodino 
McDade Rogers, Fla. 
McDowell Ronan 
NAYS—15 
Abbitt Dorn 
Abernethy Dowdy 
Andrews, Gross 
George W. Haley 
Burleson Lipscomb 
Dickinson Long ia. 
NOT VOTING—95 
Addabbo Diggs 
Ashmore Edmondson 
Baring Edwards, Calif. 
Barrett Fallon 
Battin Fisher 
Bell Friedel 
Boland Fulton, Tenn 
Bolling Gallagher 
Broomfield Garmatz 
Burton, Utah Gettys 
Callaway Gilligan 
Cameron Hagan, Ga. 
Celler Halleck 
Clevenger Hansen, Wash. 
Cohelan Hé 
Conyers Herlong 
Corbett Holifield 
Corman Holland 
Craley Horton 
Cw Jones, Mo. 
Curtin Keogh 
Davis, Ga. King, Calif. 


Senner Utt 

Reinecke Sickles Van Deerlin 
Resnick Stephens Walker, Miss. 
Rivers, S. C Sweeney Weltner 
Rogers, Colo. Teague, Calif. Whitten 
Rogers, Tex. Thomas Williams 
Rumsfeld Thompson, N.J. Willis 
Saylor Thompson, Tex. Younger 
Schmidhauser Toll Zablocki 
Scott Tuten 

So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Fisher 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Schmidhauser with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Ashmore with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Burton of Utah. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. O'Konski. 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Teague of California. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Williams with Mr, Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mrs. Mink with Mr. Horton. 

Mr. Sickles with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Clevenger with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois with Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado with Mr. Rumsfeld. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Martin of Nebraska. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Curtin. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Gallagher. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
O'Brien, 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Weltner. 

Mr. Krebs with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Craley. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Gettys. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Machen. 

Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Hagan of Georgia. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Fallon, 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Mackay with Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Holland. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
Kluczynski. 

Mr. Whitten with Mr. Edwards of Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. O'Neal of Georgia, 

Mr. Redlin with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Thompson of Texas, 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Scott. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to House Resolution 984, I call 
from the Speaker’s table for immediate 
consideration the bill (S. 3418) to amend 
the Peace Corps Act—75 Stat. 612—as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill H.R. 16574 was 
laid on the table. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1966 


Mr, MORGAN submitted a conference 
report and statement on the bill (HR. 
15750) to amend further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and 
for other purposes. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, I just 
walked into the House Chamber after 
the vote on as the Peace Corps bill. Had 
I been here, I would have voted yea.“ 


LEGISLATIVE PROQRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked for this time for the purpose of 
advising the House that in addition to 
the scheduled program the foreign aid 
conference report will be called up to- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC LAND LAW REVIEW 
COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays be- 
fore the House a communication which 
the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN W. McCormack, 
The Speaker of the House, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. SPEAKER: In view of my retire- 
ment from Congress at the end of this year, 
I hereby submit my resignation as a member 
of the Public Land Law Review Commission. 

Because of the continuing importance of 
the Commission’s studies, I believe it desir- 
able to give my successor an early opportu- 
nity to participate in its work. 

Respectfully yours, 
Leo W. O'BRIEN. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation is accepted. 

There was no objection. : 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the pro- 
visions of section 3, Public Law 88-606, 
the Chair appoints as a member of the 
Public Land Law Review Commission the 
gentleman from Alaska [Mr. Rivers] to 
fill an existing vacancy thereon. 


NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, it is 
often difficult to see drama in our day- 
to-day activities but I know that this 
day is a deeply meaningful day for L. 
Eldon James, of Hampton, Va., the na- 
tional commander of the American 
Legion. 

Tomorrow, 232 million Legionnaires 
will elect a new national commander; but 
I know that.1966 must go down in Ameri- 
can Legion annals as “a year to re- 
member.” Eldon James has been one 
of the American Legion’s truly great na- 
tional commanders and I am grateful 
that the Legion has been led by a man 
of his caliber during a year that has seen 
our Nation’s military structure so heavily 
committed in southeast Asia. The na- 
tional commander is the voice of the 
American Legion and its 2% million war 
veteran members, and Eldon James’ 
voice has been the voice of the patriotic 
American during a time when many 
voices have been critical of our Nation’s 
willingness to meet its commitments in 
Vietnam. 

Eldon James has very strong convic- 
tions about patriotism and he has de- 
voted himself untiringly throughout 1966 
to voicing his patriotic convictions. The 
American Legion and the American peo- 
ple generally have responded to his lead- 
ership. Two of Commander James’ ideas 
undoubtedly will come to be regarded as 
classic patriotic programs. His “Show 
Your Colors” campaign and his “Viet- 
nam Relief Fund” drive have refiected 
the combined Americanism and humani- 
tarian character of the American people. 
Fifteen million Americans have shown 
their colors as a countermeasure to anti- 
Vietnam demonstrations and Legion- 
naires have donated approximately 
$116,000 to provide relief for the war 
ravaged South Vietnamese. Eldon James 
believes in the strength of the American 
people—both military strength and reli- 
gious strength—and his programs have 
brilliantly reflected his beliefs for Amer- 
ica and for the world. 

I know my colleagues will agree with 
me when I say we have been fortunate 
to have Eldon James serving as the na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
gion at a critical time in our Nation's 
history. He has symbolized with deter- 
mination and dedication the patriotic 
fibers of our people and our Nation. On 
his last day as national commander of 
the American Legion he can look back on 
a magnificent record and I consider it a 
privilege to pay tribute to him as a friend, 
a constituent, and one of the American 
Legion’s greatest leaders. 


FEDERAL PROGRAMS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing legislation which spe- 
cifically concerns Federal programs for 
the handicapped. It is my opinion that 
this legislation also has application to 
the basic principles and intents of all 
Federal assistance programs. 

My legislation has two major. provi- 
sions designed to help solve a twofold 
problem I believe exists in Federal as- 
sistance programs for the handicapped. 
The legislation would establish a Nation- 
al Council for the Handicapped within 
the Executive Office of the President and 
would declare a national policy that the 
intent of the Federal programs for the 
handicapped is to create and maintain 
for the handicapped, services and as- 
sistance programs that emphasize de- 
velopment of the handicapped in a man- 
ner calculated to enable them to take 
their rightful place in society. 

The current Federal budget includes 
appropriations of more than $9 billion 
for programs for this Nation’s handi- 
capped persons. That figure represents 
about 12.5 percent of the total domestic 
cash payments included in the Federal 
budget. These funds will be used by 
some 24 separate organizational units in 
conducting 88 separate programs. Fifty- 
one of these programs are administered 
within the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. The appropriations 
for these Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare programs amount to 
$3.8 billion or about 11 percent of that 
Department’s budget. 

There are 37 other programs that will 
spend about $5.3 billion. These pro- 
grams are found within the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, the Department of 
Defense, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Department of 
the Interior, the Department of Justice, 
the Department of Labor, the Depart- 
ment of State, the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, the Civil Service Commission, the 
Railroad Retirement Board, and the 
Canal Zone Government. 

Despite the sizable appropriations for 
operation of these programs, the House 
of Representatives has no one single 
committee or subcommittee that han- 
dles handicapped program legislation. 
The Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce handles health legisla- 
tion, the Committee on Ways and Means 
handles crippled children and child wel- 
fare services, and the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Labor handles rehabilitation 
and education. 

In passing legislation creating assist- 
ance programs for the handicapped, the 
Congress has not at any time declared a 
consistent policy for these programs. 
There has not at any time been a decla- 
ration of intent or overall direction. 
There has, from time to time, been an 
emphasis on employment of the handi- 
capped, or an emphasis on programs for 
the mentally retarded, or an emphasis 
on programs for rehabilitation, or an 
3 on programs for special educa- 

n. 
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I have been informed that there is not 
even & uniform or widely accepted defi- 
nition.of the term “handicapped.” 

As à result of all of the previously men- 
tloned factors, there exist today serious 
questions as to the effectiveness of Fed - 
eral assistance programs for the handi- 
capped. The vast number of programs 
and administrative agencies alone sug- 
gests duplication and lack of coordina- 
tion, This is also suggested in that there 
is no one congressional unit designated 
to review and consider legislation creat- 
ing such programs. It is also suggested 
in the varied and changing emphasis we 
have placed on particular phases of the 
handicapped problems. It is quite ob- 
vious when we consider the lack of a 
uniform definition of the term “handi- 
capped.” 

Duplication and lack of coordination in 
Federal assistance programs for the 
handicapped are not just factors that are 
suggested by the points I have mentioned 
previously. They are factors that exist 
and are, upon investigation, quite ap- 
parent. This has been pointed out in 
recent congressional hearings. It has 
continually been pointed out by the pri- 
vate organizations of handicapped per- 
sons. The existence of these shortcom- 
ings is so real, in fact, that it has led 
much too often to disillusionment among 
the very people the Congress has so com- 
mendably sought to aid with these pro- 
grams, 

What I have found in my investigation 
of this area of Federal assistance has 
been most disturbing. To a degree, the 
end results of my investigation have not 
been totally unexpected nor startling. 
My colleagues in the House of Represent- 
atives will agree with me, I believe, that 
Federal assistance programs sometimes 
do not achieve the degrees of perfec- 
tion, those who pass legislation estab- 
lishing the programs might desire. This 
does not imply that the programs that 
have been established are failures. For 
the most part, the programs established 
have been as successful as anticipated, 
and, in some cases, more successful than 
anticipated. 

I have no desire to see a series of pro- 
grams established in one problem area 
that in total represent massive expendi- 
tures that produce less than desirable 
results. This desire for effectiveness in 
Federal assistance programs is one I 
believe is jointly shared by Members of 
the Congress. Itis a wish and hope that 
is bipartisan in nature, not only among 
the Members of this body but also among 
the citizens of this Nation. 

This desire is readily apparent in the 
extensive consideration the Congress 
gives to all legislation that comes before 
it. It is also readily apparent in the 
numerous hearings the Congress con- 
ducts into matters of vital public con- 
cern, Continuing appraisement and 
evaluation of Federal programs is one 
of Congress principal endeavors. I feel 
certain that all of my colleagues share 
my personal regrets that already busy 
schedules and already burdensome 
workloads occasionally prevent the Con- 
gress from conducting as extensive ap- 
praisement and evaluation as is desired. 
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The Members of Congress rely greatly 
on the reports and studies of those re- 
sponsible for administering the pro- 
grams that are established. It is only 
rarely that this reliance is proven un- 
justified. Our successes have been re- 
markable. The sum total of our inef- 
ficiencies is almost negligible by com- 
parison. There are two difficulties in- 
herent in the degree of reliance the 
Congress places upon the reports and 
studies of Federal program administra- 
tors. One is adherence to the numerical 
concept and the other is the occasional 
barrier resulting from the natural de- 
sire to protect personal interests. 

In our utilization of the numerical 
concept in evaluating effectiveness of 
Federal programs for the handicapped, 
we point to how many handicapped per- 
sons have been rehabilitated or to how 
many handicapped persons have been 
employed or to how many handicapped 
persons have been granted assistance for 
one means of special education or an- 
other. There is a degree of justification 
for evaluating effectiveness in this man- 
ner. ‘There is also a substantial degree 
of nonrecognition of certain vital factors 
that is inherent in utilizing this means 
of evaluation. Utilization of the numer- 
ical concept to find out how many handi- 
capped persons have been rehabilitated 
does not tell us how many of those re- 
habilitated will no longer require assist- 
ance. It does not tell us how many of 
the employed handicapped persons were 
permanently employed. Might not their 
employability have been of only short 
duration? This concept of evaluation 
also places what I believe to be too much 
emphasis on employment and rehabilita- 
tion. Is it not equally as desirable to 
assist a handicapped person in such a 
manner as to make him mobile to the 
point where he can go to the grocery 
store to buy his own foods as it is to aid 
him to the point where we label him 
“rehabilitated” or employed“? I sin- 
cerely believe that it is. However, the 
numerical concept of evaluation does not 
allow sufficient consideration of this 
factor. 

The other major difficulty inherent in 
the Congress’ substantial reliance on the 
reports and studies of those responsible 
for administering established assistance 
programs is the barrier of the natural 
desire to protect personal interests. This 
difficulty, I believe, is readily recognizable 
and undeniable. It is a barrier that only 
occasionally impedes comprehensive ap- 
praisement and evaluation, but it is 
nevertheless a barrier, 

There are numerous questions sur- 
rounding the entire scope of Federal as- 
sistance programs to the handicapped 
which I believe must be answered if our 
programs are to be effective in achieving 
desired results. We sorely need to pursue 
continuing appraisement and evaluation 
of Federal programs to assure that they 
are being as effective as we had hoped, 
that they are not beset with duplication, 
that they are not mired down by lack 
of a declared policy, and that they are 
not fragmented to the point where the 
very people we so commendably seek to 
assist are themselves disillusioned and 
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distraught in their efforts to receive the 
assistance established for them through 
legislation. 

The legislation I am introducing today 
is designed to provide an effective means 
of continuing appraisement and evalua- 
tion of Federal assistance to the handi- 
capped that will give a sense of overall 
direction to existing programs and will 
supply the Congress with carefully con- 
sidered recommendations to reduce 
wasteful duplication, to foster coordina- 
tion and communication among agencies 
administering programs for the handi- 
capped, to fill in the gaps that might 
exist in efforts to facilitate development 
of the handicapped person as a whole 
person, and to supplant fragmentation 
with cohesive programs designated for a 
common purpose. 

Under the terms of my legislation, the 
Congress would clearly declare that the 
continuing policy and responsibility of 
the Federal Government is to use all 
practicable means to coordinate and 
utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and 
maintaining for the handicapped, in a 
manner calculated to foster their general 
welfare, services for adjustment, educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and conditions un- 
der which there will be afforded useful 
and gainful employment opportunities, 
including self-employment. That policy 
would also include pursuit of research 
which may lead to the adjustment, the 
education, the rehabilitation, and the 
useful and gainful employment of the 
handicapped. This declaration of policy 
would be viewed with an emphasis on the 
development of all the handicapped in a 
manner calculated to enable them to 
take their rightful place in society. 

The legislation would also create in the 
Executive Office of the President the Na- 
tional Council for the Handicapped. 
This Council would be composed of five 
members appointed by the President with 
the advice and consent of the Senate of 
the United States. Each of the members 
of the Council would be a person who, as 
a result of his training, experience, and 
attainments, is exceptionally qualified to 
appraise programs and activities of the 
Federal Government relating to the 
handicapped. These members would 
Serve for terms of 3 years. One of the 
members would be designated by the 
President as Chairman. 

The duties and functions of the Coun- 
cil would be first, to appraise the various 
programs and activities of the Federal 
Government for the handicapped and to 
determine to what extent these programs 
are or are not contributing to the achieve- 
ment of the policy previously de- 
clared, and to make recommendations to 
the President with respect thereto; sec- 
ond, to develop and recommend to the 
President national policies which coordi- 
nate and utilize with as little duplica- 
tion as possible all the plans, functions, 
and resources of the Federal Government 
for the purpose of fostering the general 
welfare of the handicapped; third, to 
advise and cooperate with Government 
agencies concerning adoption of the 
policy which has been declared; and 
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fourth, to make and furnish such studies, 
reports, and recommendations on mat- 
ters of Federal policy and legislation for 
the handicapped as the President may 
request. 

The Chairman of the National Council 
for the Handicapped would report to 
the President in December of each year 
or at any other time he would deem 
necessary to the proper fulfillment of the 
Council's duties and obligations. 

The Council would consult and be ad- 
vised by the Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Secretary of the Department 
of Labor, the Administrator of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, the President’s 
Committee on Employment of the Phys- 
ically Handicapped, and representatives 
of organizations of handicapped persons. 
To the fullest extent possible, the Coun- 
cil would utilize and evaluate the serv- 
ices, facilities, and information—includ- 
ing statistical information—of other 
Government agencies, as well as of pri- 
vate research agencies, in order that 
duplication of effort and expense might 
be avoided. 

According to the provisions of the leg- 
islation, the President would transmit to 
the Congress, not later than January 20 
of the first year in each session of Con- 
gress, a report setting forth first, a re- 
view of the current conditions in respect 
to the adjustment, education, rehabilita- 
tion, and employment of the handi- 
capped; and second, a review of the pro- 
gram of the Federal Government for the 
implementation of the policy that would 
be declared by this legislation, together 
with such recommendations for legisla- 
tion as the President may deem neces- 
sary or desirable. 

These are the major provisions of the 
legislation I am introducing today. 
Basically, as I have attempted to point 
out in my remarks, the legislation is in- 
tended to provide a means of continuing 
appraisement and evaluation of Federal 
assistance programs for the handicapped. 
I believe the legislation provides a ve- 
hicle which can be used to help the Con- 
gress assure effectiveness in assistance 
programs for the handicapped, enabling 
reduction of duplication, establishment 
of desired coordination and communica- 
tion among administrative agencies, 
creation of programs to fill in existing 
gaps and tighten the loose strings which 
now hold together the programs estab- 
lished for the assistance of the handi- 
capped. 

I believe this legislation will provide 
declaration of common purpose and in- 
tent that will contribute substantially to 
the well-being of the millions of handi- 
capped persons in our Nation, and will 
allow the Congress to greatly increase the 
effectiveness and efficiency of assistance 
programs for the handicapped. If this 
legislation can achieve its intended goals, 
and I sincerely believe that it can, the 
Congress, in acting favorably on this leg- 
islation, will have rendered an honor- 
able and responsible service in behalf of 
all handicapped persons. It shall as well 
have rendered a great service in behalf 


of the national interest in providing 


effective assistance free of duplication 
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and lack of coordination, overall direc- 
tion, and fragmentation. 


H.R. 11508, A BILL TO AUTHORIZE 
THE ESTABLISHMENT OF FED- 
ERAL MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral savings bank bill, a measure which I 
have sponsored for many years and 
which is now under consideration by the 
Banking and Currency Committee, holds 
the promise of both short- and long-run 
benefits for our Nation’s economy and 
financial system. Urged by the admin- 
istration, and enjoying broad bipartisan 
support, H.R. 11508 was introduced by 
the gentleman from Texas, WRIGHT Par- 
man, chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. The Subcommittee on 
Bank Supervision and Insurance, which I 
have the honor to chair, favorably re- 
ported the measure after extensive public 
hearings and thorough deliberations in 
executive session. 

As the Federal savings bank bill is 
being considered in full committee, it is 
important to know both the past and 
current performance of mutual savings 
banking. This performance is basic in 
determining the desirability of extend- 
ing the savings bank system—now in 
only 18 States—throughout the Nation. 
It is pertinent, as well, to consider the 
effects of such legislation on competitive 
institutions, especially savings and loan 
associations. In short, we must answer 
the dual question of whether savings 
banks would be useful institutions in the 
32 States where they do not now exist, 
and whether the bill would help the sav- 
ings and loan industry meet current 
severe strains and future crises. 

On the basis of the testimony pre- 
sented to the Subcommittee on Bank 
Supervision and Insurance, my answer 
to these questions is a resounding “yes.” 
Indeed, the subcommittee so concluded 
in voting the bill out favorably by a 
large majority. 

With respect to past performance, the 
operation of the mutual savings bank 
system has had no peer. Its record of 
safety during the depression of the 1930’s 
constitutes one of the finest chapters in 
our Nation’s financial history. While 
the commercial bank and savings and 
loan systems came close to collapse in 
the general financial crisis, savings 
banks continued to provide a safe haven 
for the savings of individuals. In my 
own State of New York, for example, 
not a single savings bank depositor lost 
1 penny of his savings during the de- 
pression, a record unrivaled by any other 
type of financial institution. 

With respect to current performance, 
the high operating standards and finan- 
cial strength exhibited by savings banks 
in the 1930’s are equally evident in the 
present period of financial turmoil. 
Along with other types of institutions, 
savings banks are faced with intense 
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competitive and liquidity pressures. 
But savings banks are meeting these 
problems successfully and under their 
own power, 

The industry’s deposit inflows have 
improved considerably since midyear. 
During the first 6 months of 1966, sav- 
ings bank deposit gains dropped to less 
than one-half of the year-ago volume, 
accompanying the overall decline in the 
flow of individuals’ savings. In July, 
however, the $205 million deposit in- 
crease was within 7 percent of the gain 
registered in July 1965. Preliminary 
data for early August, furthermore, in- 
dicate continued strong deposit growth 
at savings banks. In contrast, savings 
and loan associations, according to the 
latest data available, sustained a $1.4 bil- 
lion savings outflow in July, more than 
three times the loss experienced a year 
ago. 

In meeting present-day challenges 
savings banks have not sought a Federal 
“pail out” from competition. Nor have 
they provided the occasional newspaper 
headlines we see regarding failure and 
forced liquidations of financial institu- 
tions. In this connection our able col- 
league, the gentleman from New Jersey, 
Representative WILLIAM B. WINALL, 
ranking minority member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee, commended 
the savings bank industry in a recent 
address, stating: 

The manner in which you... (are) 
meeting your own problems under your own 
power, will be a real plus for you on the 
Federal charter bill... . It will give mean- 
ing to the good management claim of your 
industry. It will demonstrate that broader 
investment powers under sound management 
can be usefully and prudently utilized by 
thrift institutions. In short, I believe there 
will be a new appreciation of the fact that 
mutual sayings banks would be a good type 
of institution to have in states where they 
do not now exist. 


Chairman K. A. Randall, of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, also 
complimented the savings bank industry 
during the 1966 subcommittee hear- 
ings stating: 

The respect that I have and that my staff 
has for the mutual savings bank industry in 
this country knows few bounds, 


One of the chief characteristics that 
have enabled savings banks to weather 
past and present financial storms is their 
relatively broad investment flexibility. 
This investment flexibility is essential in 
meeting liquidity pressures in periods 
of tight money such as we are now ex- 
periencing. It is equally important in 
enabling savings banks to channel the 
flow of savings to sectors of the capital 
market where credit demands are most 
pressing. With housing demands bur- 
geoning during the postwar period, sav- 
ings banks have placed 97 percent of the 
increase in their resources in mortgage 
loans since the end of World War II. 
They are the Nation’s leading holders of 
FHA and VA mortgage loans, and are 
leaders in the financing of urban re- 
building and other vital Federal housing 
programs. Because savings banks have 
generated more savings than are needed 
to meet mortgage demands in their own 
communities, they have channeled need- 
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ed housing credit into every one of the 
32 non-savings-bank States. For exam- 
ple, as of March 1, 1966, they held about 
$4 billion in mortgages on properties in 
California, $1.5 billion in Florida, $1.4 
billion in Texas, as well as substantial 
amounts in all capital-short areas 
throughout the country. Indeed, in 
many of the 32 non-savings-bank States, 
savings banks have actually supplied 
more total residential mortgage credit 
than commercial banks domiciled in 
these States, and more funds for housing 
financed by FHA and VA mortgage loans 
than local savings and loan associations 
as well. 

In today’s severe housing credit short- 
age it is highly significant that in areas 
where savings banks are located, mort- 
gage funds are more readily available, at 
lower interest rates, than in non-savings- 
bank areas. According to data recently 
compiled by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, average contract interest 
rates on conventional mortagages on new 
single-family homes in July were 5.79 
percent and 5.89 percent in the Boston 
and New York areas, where many sav- 
ings banks are located. By contrast, in 
the Los Angeles and Houston areas, 
where there are no savings banks, mort- 
gage interest rates averaged 6.23 per- 
cent and 6.68 percent. 

As long as there is need for mortgage 
money, savings banks investment activ- 
ity will continue to be dominated by 
mortgage lending, as it has been during 
the postwar period. Should housing de- 
mands slacken in the future, however, 
flexible portfolio powers will provide use- 
ful alternative investment outlets. 
Meanwhile, a sound basis will have been 
built for meeting a subsequent upsurge 
in mortgage credit needs. 

We have seen this flexibility at work 
during the present mortgage crisis. 
During the first 6 months of 1966, the 
$1.3 billion increase in savings bank 
mortgage holdings was 143 percent of 
the increase in deposits. In order to 
expand their mortgage lending beyond 
the limits of their deposit inflows, sav- 
ings banks liquidated securities acquired 
in earlier periods when savings flows 
and mortgage demands were in better 
balance. As a result, gross mortgage 
acquisitions of savings banks for 1966 as 
a whole are expected to total $8 billion, 
only moderately below the record $8.7 
billion 1965 volume. 

Furthermore, broad loan and invest- 
ment powers enhance the ability of sav- 
ings banks to attract savings. Coupled 
with their basic mortgage lending orien- 
tation, the increased appeal to savers 
resulting from these broad powers helps 
insure a greater volume of mortgage 
credit. To the extent that more Ameri- 
can families are attracted to savings 
banks by their thrift and credit services, 
the additional savings flowing to these 
institutions will be channeled into the 
mortgage market. On the other hand, 
if more families are attracted to com- 
mercial banks, which are fundamentally 
oriented toward short-term business 
lending, savings flows will be diverted 
from mortgage lending. Thus, broad 
investment flexibility for thrift institu- 
tions is important in providing a depend- 
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able flow of mortgage credit in line with 
mortgage demands. 

The savings banking industry’s history 
of unmatched financial strength and 
record of dependable thrift and mortgage 
lending activity point to one basic con- 
clusion: in the public interest, no com- 
munity in our Nation should be denied 
access to the services of mutual savings 
banks. 

What about the attitude of the savings 
and loan business toward this legisla- 
tion? How would the Federal savings 
bank bill affect it? In my judgment, 
and in the view of many others, the Fed- 
eral savings bank bill would provide new 
and broader horizons for the savings and 
loan associations. Indeed, this legisla- 
tion could well become a landmark in 
the history of a strengthened, unified 
mutual thrift industry. 

To be sure, the staffs of some savings 
and loan trade associations oppose this 
measure. Their position is easily under- 
standable. I am more impressed, how- 
ever, by the fact that one national orga- 
nization of savings and loan associa- 
tions—the Council of Mutual Savings 
Institutions—has supported Federal sav- 
ings bank legislation from the start. I 
am equally impressed by the grassroots 
support for the Federal savings bank bill 
that has developed among a large and 
growing number of individual savings 
and loan managers. Regardless of their 
trade association's official position, many 
savings and loan executives have come 
out in favor of this legislation and have 
indicated an interest in converting their 
institutions into Federal savings banks. 

At the 1963 subcommittee hearings, 
for example, Mr. J. E. Hoeft, chairman 
and president of the Glendale Federal 
Savings & Loan Association, appeared on 
behalf of the conference of Federal sav- 
ings and loan associations in the Los An- 
geles area—a group of 45 institutions— 
and testified in favor of the Federal char- 
ter legislation then under consideration. 
Mr. Hoeft stated: 

I repeat my view that the public interest 
will be promoted by the Federal Savings 
Bank bill, and my opinion that it will pro- 
vide more effective competition on the basis 
of integrity of operation that will give stature 
to a new segment of the home financing in- 
dustry. I think its net effect will be that 
of reducing modestly the cost of money to 
institutions like ours, and a reduction in the 
cost of home credit. 


Another highly respected savings and 
loan leader, Mr. A. D. Theobald, has in- 
dicated clearly that Federal savings bank 
legislation would have direct benefits for 
the individuals and communities served 
by savings and loan associations. Mr. 
Theobald, who is president of the First 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Peoria, II., stated in a 1962 address: 

I think (federal savings bank legislation) 
is a vehicle which many savings and loan as- 
sociations could use. The strength of my 
conviction goes to this; If the federal charter 
law is adopted in approximately its present 
form, the First Federal Savings and Loan 
Association of Peoria will convert to a toam 
mutual savings bank charter. (This) 1s 
the considered judgment of ‘tts board of 
directors. .. and it seems to me the bene- 
fits to the whole central Illinois area, to our 
members, as we call them now, our depositors 
as we would call them then, are so obvious 
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that there would be no question about our 
members concurring in that decision should 
the opportunity come. 


The basic advantages of the legisla- 
tion for the savings and loan business 
were set in historic perspective in a 1964 
address by Mr. Oscar R. Kreutz, chair- 
man and president of the First Federal 
Savings & Loan Association of St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. Mr. Kreutz, whose 40-year 
career in the savings and loan business 
includes service as vice president of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Chicago and 
general manager of the Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Insurance Corp., stated: 

Federal chartering of mutual savings banks 
is a logical and, I believe, inevitable forward 
step in the development of a great and grow- 
ing system of mutual thrift institutions 
in America . There is as much justifi- 
cation for the federal chartering of mutual 
savings banks today as there was for the 
federal chartering of savings and loan asso- 
ciations in 1933. 


The parallel drawn by Mr. Kreutz be- 
tween the historic 1933 Federal savings 
and loan legislation and the 1966 Federal 
savings bank bill is highly pertinent. As 
I indicated earlier, Federal savings bank 
legislation will provide expanded hori- 
zons for growth of the savings and loan 
business, just as the earlier legislation 
did. Savings and loan associations will 
be able to convert into Federal savings 
banks under this bill. As many savings 
and loan managers realize, the convert- 
ing institutions will be able to attract 
savings at lower overall cost. They will 
achieve broadened investment flexibility 
through the only means approved by the 
administration. In this connection, 
President Kennedy’s Committee on Fi- 
nancial Institutions concluded that con- 
version into Federal savings banks was 
the appropriate vehicle for significantly 
broadening the investment powers of 
savings and loan associations. The Com- 
mittee stated in its report: 

The existence of such a [federally char- 
tered mutual savings bank] system would 
provide an alternative for savings and loan 
associations that desired to engage in more 
diversified lending and investing under ap- 
propriate supervision and safeguards. 


At the same time, of course, those sav- 
ings and loan associations that wish to 
remain as they are will be free to do so. 
The conversion provision is entirely vol- 
untary, not mandatory. There is no 
basis for any concern that this legislation 
will be harmful to the savings and loan 
business. It will help, not hurt. 

Let us remember, too, that the bill 
specifically requires that, before a charter 
can be granted to a new Federal savings 
bank and before a savings and loan con- 
version can be approved, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board must determine 
that such action will not cause undue 
injury to existing institutions in the area. 
It is not within reason to suppose that 
the Board, whose supervisory responsi- 
bilities cover the savings and loan busi- 
ness, will permit establishment of a Fed- 
eral savings bank if this were harmful 
to existing savings and loan associations. 
In this regard, the recent comments of 
Mr. Harold L. Tweedy, president of the 
First Federal Savings & Loan Association 
of Pittsburgh and former vice president 
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and supervisory agent of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Pittsburgh, should 
be carefully considered. He said: 

Some people in the savings and loan busi- 
ness are under the misapprehension that the 
passage of Federal savings bank legislation 
would create additional competition for 
them. Those of us who favor such legisla- 
tion believe that this concern is not justi- 
fied. . . . No great threat lies in the possibil- 
ity of the establishment of new Federal sav- 
ings banks than already exists with respect 
to the establishment of new Federal savings 
and loan associations or State-chartered 
institutions of either type. 


In view of all this, it is not surprising 
that Federal savings bank legislation en- 
joys broad-based support. Indeed, it has 
been endorsed by every independent 
study group that has examined the meas- 
ure, including the privately sponsored 
Commission on Money and Credit, as well 
as the Committee on Financial Institu- 
tions composed of the heads of 11 key 
Federal agencies. It is supported by the 
major national housing, mortgage and 
real estate groups, including the National 
Association of Home Builders, the Na- 
tional Association of Real Estate Boards 
and the Mortgage Bankers Association 
of America. It has the support of the 
Cooperative League of the U.S.A. It is 
favored by many savings and loan man- 
agers. And it has received the direct 
endorsement of President Johnson, as 
well as bipartisan support in the 
Congress. 

With the mortgage market in a state 
of crisis, passage of Federal savings bank 
legislation is more important now than 
ever. As the subcommittee hearings 
showed and current mortgage market 
conditions reemphasize, savings flows are 
greater relative to income, and housing 
credit is more plentiful at lower cost to 
borrowers, in areas where mutual savings 
banks are located. Through extension 
of the savings bank system, savings and 
mortgage markets would be improved 
and broadened. The flow of mortgage 
credit would be expanded and more 
evenly distributed throughout the coun- 
try and at lower interest rates. 

We should leave no stone unturned in 
seeking ways to ease the current critical 
mortgage credit shortage. The Federal 
savings bank bill is an important means 
to this end. Nothing could be more ap- 
propriate in this 150th anniversary year 
of the successful operation of the mutual 
savings bank industry in this Nation, 
Quick approval by the committee and by 
the Congress is essential. 


THE W.E.B. DUBOIS CLUBS 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday’s newspapers carried a news item 
concerning the case of an 18-year-old 
member of the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs who 
was held on $2,500 bond for grand jury 
action in Washington on the charge of 
threatening President Johnson's life. As 
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the DuBois Clubs have been making the 
headlines quite regularly, information on 
this organization is certainly in order. 
On a number of occasions this year I 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD, as a matter of information and a 
word of warning, references to the Du- 
Bois Clubs describing the nature of the 
organization and its program designed 
to ensnare American youth. For in- 
stance, J. Edgar Hoover, in his 1965 an- 
nual report on the FBI, stated: 

During 1965, the Communist Party's year- 
old youth front, the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs 
of America consolidated its resources and 
became more ambitious in its efforts to ex- 
pand its influence among the youth of the 
Nation, Volunteer recruits, who were trained 
at a Communist Party cadre training school 
were sent into the Midwest area during the 
summer of 1965 to bolster the midwest re- 
gion of the DuBois Clubs. 

Two DuBois Clubs’ leaders recently openly 
announced their affiliation with the Commu- 
nist Party and the DuBois Clubs national 
president has issued a public statement that 
the organization welcomes Communists as 
members. 


One voice which was raised in warning 
against the DuBois Clubs as early as Sep- 
tember 1964, is that of Robert R. Siegrist, 
at that time an independent radio com- 
mentator in Madison, Wis., whose night- 
ly program can now be heard in the 
Washington, D.C., area over the Mutual 
network. Mr. Siegrist knows whereof 
he speaks as he gave extensive testimony 
before the Senate Internal Security Sub- 
committee on the DuBois Clubs in May 
of 1965. This testimony is available, in- 
cidentally, through the subcommittee 
free of charge while the supply lasts or 
can be purchased from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., at a 
nominal fee. The title of the hearings 
is “Communist Youth Program,” parts 2 
and 3, which cost 15 cents and 25 cents, 
respectively. 

As information on organizations such 
as the DuBois Clubs is vital to all citi- 
zens, I request that Mr. Siegrist’s views 
on this organization delivered over the 
Mutual Network on August 24 be inserted 
in the Recorp at this point: 

[MBS, August 24, 1966] 
ROBERT R. SIEGRIST AND THE NEWS 
DUBOIS—HALL 

Longtime listenérs to these broadcasts 
have long been fully aware of the Commu- 
nist-influence, backing, and direction of that 
so-called radical socialist youth organiza- 
tion known as the W.E.B. DuBois Clubs. 

Looking back to the days when, beginning 
in September, 1964, this reporter began a 
long-running series of broadcasts on the 
DuBois Clubs and certain of its leaders, those 
longtime listeners must have found most 
intriguing certain recent developments. 

One of them might have been FBI Direc- 
tor Hoover's recent statement on the role 
of the DuBois Clubs in the Communist 
Party’s scheme of things, of certain of the 
Clubs’ leaders at the Party’s 18th National 
Convention, and of this reporter's subse- 
quent report that, of the dozen so-called 
“new youth leaders” elected to the Commu- 
nist Party's national committee—eight of 
them were DuBois Clubs members—and a 
ninth had been a member of a DuBois Club 
now disbanded. 

Another of those recent developments 
which our longtime listeners might have 
found intriguing might have been the recent 
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Cleveland grand jury report of Communist 
Party and DuBois Club participation in cer- 
tain aspects involving the violent, bloody, 
and costly Negro rioting in, and about 
that city’s East Side Hough area. 

Another of those recent developments 
which our longtime listeners might have 
found intriguing might have been their 
awareness that DuBois Clubbers had long 
played roles in and about the long train of 
so-called anti-war demonstrations and re- 
lated activities which prompted last week's 
hearings by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities; hearings in which some 
of the witnesses and their supporters—from 
other far-out organizations—defied and 
challenged the committee and the Congress 
and the administration—with some even 
proudly proclaiming that they had not only 
given aid and comfort to the Vietnamese 
Communists, but that they, themselves, were 
Communists, as members of these other or- 
ganizations. 

If, by yesterday, there remained some per- 
sons so naive and/or deluded as to still ac- 
cept the University of Wisconsin administra- 
tion’s old acceptance of the DuBois Clubs 
as a perfectly proper (small “D”) democratic- 
type of organization of concerned and alert 
young students; if there remained some—if 
only on or about that peculiar campus— 
who, by yesterday, still refused to accept, not 
just this reporter’s documentation, even 
sworn testimony, nor the reports of J. Edgar 
Hoover, or of the Cleveland Grand Jury, nor 
the general course of history, we wonder 
whether there remained some who, at least, 
would accept the word of U.S. Communist 
Party Boss Gus Hall. 

If so, then, such persons must have found 
cause to take notice—and in turn—to change 
their naive and deluded opinions regarding 
the DuBois Clubs and their significance 
when, as we reported yesterday, Gus Hall, in 
Moscow, admitted it—in fact—even boasted 
of it: 

“Quite naturally, we have the closest ties 
with the DuBois Clubs since they occupy a 
Marxist position. Many of the members of 
the DuBois Clubs have joined our party.” 

Perhaps, just perhaps, even some of those 
of the more naive and deluded variety who, 
such as those at Madison, somehow forever 
dread admitting that a Communist is a Com- 
munist, may, with this, from Gus Hall, even 
begin to appreciate the significance of the 
fact that, Mr. Hoover, in his recent statement 
on the party's convention, reported that one 
of those dozen “new youth members” of the 
Communist Party’s national committee was 
Michael Eisenscher of Wisconsin. 

For it was in this reporter's initial effort 
regarding the pro-Communist problem at 
the University of Wisconsin which, nat- 
urally, the University denied it had, that 
Michael Eisenscher was one of the two young 
far-left leaders whom we named as, among 
other things, being the sons of Communist 
leader fathers. The following morning, the 
then-far-left-controlled student newspaper 
burst forth with a page one editorial which 
admitted the veracity of our report—but 
which insisted that it made “no difference,” 
because the sons “were not“ Communists. 

Well, we have no word that the one young 
man was—or is—a formal member of the 
Communist Party—though he was then the 
DuBois Club’s top man in the Middlewest— 
as his late father, Eugene Dennis, had been 
the Communist Party’s top man in the 
United States. 

But—we do have word—from Gus Hall, as 
the successor to Eugene Dennis, that the 
Communist Party and the DuBois Clubs 
“have the closest ties since they occupy a 
Marxist position,” that “many of the mem- 
bers of the DuBois Clubs have joined” the 
Communist Party. For particularly—the 
benefit of those at the University of Wiscon- 
sin—who insisted. that the DuBois Clubs 
were of no real consequence—we also have 
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word—from Gus Hall—speaking in the 
Communist world capital of Moscow—that 
the DuBois Clubs have become the most in- 
fluential youth organization in the United 
States. 

And—we have word—from FBI Director 
Hoover—that. the Communist Party con- 
siders the DuBois Clubs as important to the 
attainment of “the goal’ of the party’s re- 
cent “18th national convention,” That goal, 
according to Mr. Hoover, being the party's 
view of the so-called “ ‘new left’ as a fertile 
field for party exploitation—that in ‘new 
left’ protests, demonstrations, and hostility 
to our Government lie potential recruits,” 
and that “its adherents must be taught that 
just to protest, to rebel, to demand (and 
achieve) reforms is not enough. The whole 
fabric of free enterprise and democracy must 
be overthrown. According to Mr. Hoover's 
report, Gus Fall says that the Communists 
must actively participate in the ‘new left“ 
in demonstrations against American Vietnam 
policy, in the civil rights movement, in 
campus unrest. Take advantage of the will- 
ingness of non-Communists to accept the 
presence of Communists in their midst. 
There must be unity of the ‘left’ including 
the Communists.” 

Nor is it to be overlooked—not only that 
Gus Hall sounded off as he did—in Moscow— 
yesterday—but that this was Hall’s first 
known trip to the Soviet Union in 30 years. 

As such—this trip—and Hall's boastful at- 
titude and admissions—with particular ref- 
erence to the DuBois Clubs—bears out the 
following set forth in FBI Director Hoover's 
statement: 

“The Communist Party, U.S.A., undoubt- 
edly is in a much stronger position as a re- 
sult of the 18th national convention. Com- 
pletely loyal to a foreign power, the Soviet 
Union, it remains a serious threat to our 
national security. 

“The convention actually was a ‘coming 
out party’ signifying a new era in the party's 
life. Gone now will be the defensive posture 
of an apprehensive party, fearing to identify 
its leadership and openly work in our na- 
tional life. The party will now be more ag- 
gressive, seeking allies among non-Commu- 
nists. It hopes to disarm Americans ideologi- 
cally, to make them feel that communism 
does not represent a danger to our demo- 
cratic institutions. 

“Yet all the time the party will be ideo- 
logically hardening itself as a weapon of 
revolution—training its membership for 
carrying out what it believes is the ‘law of 
history’—namely, a Communist revolution in 
America.” 


BELLEVILLE, ILL., PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY AND ORCHESTRA TO 
CELEBRATE 100TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recor» and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
IIlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was very 
pleased to recently receive a letter from 
the Belleville, II., Philharmonic Society 
and Orchestra concerning its forthcom- 
ing 100th anniversary of continuous ex- 
istence. What makes the anniversary 
celebration so special and noteworthy is 
the fact that it marks the birthday of 
the second oldest orchestra in the United 
States to exist without interruption. 

The letter from Mr. Eugene Haus- 
mann and Mr. Robert Yung, general co- 
chairmen of the centennial committee, 
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outlines the remarkable history of the 
society and orchestra. I congratulate 
the society and orchestra on its wonder- 
ful career, and I recommend that my col- 
leagues read about what a determined 
community of 38,800 can do to foster and 
maintain its own cultural enrichment 
program, 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the correspondence from 
Mr. Hausmann and Mr. Yung: 

BELLEVILLE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY, 

August 8, 1966. 
Hon. MELVIN C. PRICE, 
Representative of the 24th District, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Price: The Philarmonic Society 
and Orchestra of Belleville will celebrate its 
100th continuous year during the 1966-67 
season, a memorable milestone particularly 
when one considers that this organization is 
the second oldest orchestra in the United 
States to exist without interruption. (The 
oldest is New York Philharmonic in con- 
tinuity of performance.) 

It was on November 19, 1866 that a group 
of musicians met to organize the orchestral 
society. Their first concert was performed 
on January 26, 1867, after practicing every 
night for three weeks. The Philharmonic 
Orchestra came to active life at once, per- 
forming concerts regularly and playing for 
numerous civic and festive celebrations. In 
1897 the Philharmonic Society purchased the 
building that still is the Philharmonic Hall, 
Though proceeds of early concerts were 
sometimes distributed among the members, 
for the most of the 99 past seasons orchestra 
members have played purely for the love of 
music. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra for the forth- 
coming season is composed of 52 members, 
only 11 of whom can be considered “profes- 
sional musicians.” Many family groups, 
and several generation society members are 
represented. The balance are gifted and 
trained residents of the Greater Belleville 
area—housewives, merchants, engineers, 
school teachers, students, etc. This group 
is conducted for the third season by Mr. 
William Schatzkamer. Professor of Music 
and Artist-in-Residence at Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis. After graduate work at 
Julliard School of Music Mr. Schatzkamer 
has made concert tours in the United States, 
Canada and Mexico. He is also the con- 
ductor of the St. Louis Gateway Festival 
Orchestra. 

Regular performances for this concert 
season will be on November 6, January 15, 
1967, February 26, April 23,and May 27. The 
newly organized Philharmonic Chorus will 
appear with the Orchestra on November 6. 

Special events in connection with this 
100th Anniversary observance include: An 
Anniversary Dinner, Philharmonic’s Ball, An 
Antique Instrument Display, A Night Down- 
town of Roaming Minstrels, An Evening of 
Chamber Music, An Old Fashioned Beer 
Garden. 

The Centennial Committee, Officers and 
Directors of the Society, and Members of 
the Orchestra and Friends of the Philhar- 
monic” join with us in inviting you to at- 
tend any and all of these activities. And if 
you cannot personally attend, we do hope 
you can join with us “in spirit” by a salute 
to the Belleville Philharmonic Society, the 
second oldest orchestra in the United States 
to exist and perform without interruption. 


Sincerely, 
EUGENE HAUSMANN, 
ROBERT YUNG, 
General Cochairmen, Centennial Com- 
mittees. 
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GEORGE T. LEIGHTY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I was deep- 
ly saddened to learn of the death of Mr. 
George Leighty this past weekend, a 
veteran newspaper reporter for the 
Alton, II., Evening Telegraph. 

I have known George Leighty since 
1935 when he started with the Telegraph 
and I was secretary to Congressman Ed 
Schaeffer. Our longstanding friendship 
has been rewarding to me, and his un- 
timely death as a result of an automo- 
bile accident has been a great shock to 
me. I have lost a good friend whom I 
will miss greatly. 

George was an excellent newspaper- 
man who combined a sharp sense of 
humor with a keen eye for grasping the 
real meaning of a story. He was a 
valued member of the fourth estate and 
as a former journalist myself I have al- 
ways had a deep appreciation for his 
talents. 

My deepest sympathies go to his wife, 
Mrs. Frances Leighty, his children, his 
mother, and his brother and sister. They 
have my sincerest condolences in their 
sad loss. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include the obituary of George 
Leighty that appeared in the Alton 
Evening Telegraph: 

LEIGHTY 

The body of George T. Leighty, 55, Alton 
Telegraph reporter, who was killed Wednes- 
day in an automobile accident, near White 
Hall, is at Warner Funeral Home, Brighton. 
Arrangements for the funeral are awaiting 
word from his mother, Mrs. Irene Leighty, 
who lives at Lakeland, Fla. 

With exception of time spent in military 
service during World War II, and a period 
of a few years at the Wood River Journal, he 
had been employed at the Telegraph since 
1935. 

He was born in Alton, Aug. 3, 1911, and 
attended the Alton schools. 

He had lived in Brighton for eight years, 
moving there from Alton. 

Mr. Leighty was a member and former 
senior vice commander of Brighton Post of 
the American Legion, and belonged to First 
Unitarian Church, Alton. 

In Wood River, while working for the Tele- 
graph he worked on assorted committees of 
the Wood River Township Chamber of Com- 
merce and was on the publicity committee of 
the Alton Police Rodeo two years ago. 

Survivors are his widow, Mrs. Frances 
Leighty; four sons, Francis, Maywood, III., 
Thomas, Sam, and Charles, and a daughter, 
Elizabeth, all at home; his mother, Mrs. Irene 
Leighty; a sister, Mrs. Holger Dubbelde, Ed- 
wardsville, and a brother, O. B. Leighty, 
Plorida. His father, Edgar Leighty, pre- 
ceded him in death, and a son, Michael J. 
Leighty, was killed in an automobile accident 
in January of 1963. 


SEARCH FOR PEACE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
year the Lions International—the 
world’s largest service club organiza- 
tion—with more than 800,000 members 
in more than 20,000 clubs, located in 135 
countries or geographic locations, is 
marking its 50th anniversary. 

To celebrate their golden anniversary 
year, the Lions International has 
launched a project known as the Lions 
peace essay contest whose theme is 
“Search for Peace.” The contest, which 
offers a grand prize of a $25,000 educa- 
tional and or career assistance grant, is 
open to any male or female between the 
ages of 14 and 22 as of January 5, 1967 
sponsored by a local Lions Club. 

I congratulate the Lions Clubs all over 
the world and, especially the Lions of 
Connecticut, for the countless human- 
itarian and service activities they have 
been performing for half a century. 
The contest being sponsored to celebrate 
these 50 years of service is in the best 
traditions of service and promoting bet- 
ter understanding among the people of 
the free world. It is characteristic of the 
origin and history of Lions International. 


PEACE ESSAY CONTEST 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. KUNKEL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
compliment Lions International on this 
project it is undertaking. It is a worthy 
and constructive one in a world in which 
there is still too little peace. 

It has been my privilege to be a mem- 
ber of the Lions for a number of years. 
Through that association, I know of the 
great work and humanitarian accom- 
plishments of this organization through- 
out the world and more particularly in 
their local communities. My warmest 
congratulations go to all Lions during the 
current 50th anniversary observance. 

The peace essay contest fits in most 
appropriately with the objectives of 
Lions International and deserves the 
success of its other endeavors. I trust 
it will attract tens of thousands of en- 
tries from many countries and will be a 
great stimulus among young people in 
the continuing search for peace. 


TRIBUTE TO LIONS CLUB INTER- 
NATIONAL ON ITS 50TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WYDLER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 
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There was no objection. 

Mr. WYDLER.. Mr. Speaker, on the 
50th anniversary of the Lions Interna- 
tional, I desire to express my sincere con- 
gratulations to this organization. It is 
my great privilege to be a member of this 
‘group, which comprises the largest serv- 
ice club organization in the world. 

Today Lions members are engaged in 
programs of sane, practical humani- 
tarianism and in anticommunistic ef- 
forts. They operate in areas where 
neither government nor other organiza- 
tions have reached. Lions Interna- 
tional, with its more than 20,000 clubs 
and more than 800,000 members in 135 
countries or geographic locations, is a 
group of civic-minded citizens which is 
hammering out service programs in a 
world that is groping for genuine broth- 
erhood. 

Lionism offers a real challenge for 
constructive citizenship. During this 
golden anniversary the organization has 
launched a project most worthy of com- 
ment. With the theme “Search for 
Peace” Lions Clubs are sponsoring the 
Lions peace essay contest in communities 
throughout the world. 

In order to find peace we must seek 
for truth and peace is still our business 
in spite of the sad happenings around the 
globe. We must carry on an ever- 
expanding civilian program to win peace 
and freedom for the world. 

There are still millions of our fellow 
men who have too little freedom; still 
millions who do not get enough to eat; 
still millions who can neither read nor 
write; still millions unnecessarily dis- 
eased; still hundreds of millions of intel- 
ligent youth to whom a college educa- 
tion is as remote as a million dollars. 

The great destiny of America lies in 
working constructively together with 
these millions and Lions Clubs have con- 
tributed much through their varied vol- 
unteer programs. 

Melvin Jones, founder of Lions, has 
said, and I quote: 

The Lions are doing a good work. When 
we were in war, we worked assiduously for 
victory in war. We must work just as hard 
to win victory in peace. And not only should 
we work, but we should pray also. We 
should be calm in the face of emergencies, 
because only from the calmness springs in- 
telligent thought, courage, and inspiration. 
Trials. faced with confidence and a cheerful 
outlook are more than half won. We should 
have less doubt and more faith, less pes- 
simism and more mental clarity. 


Strict adherence to the principles of 
Lionism will most assuredly help us meet 
the challenges of citizenship in our Na- 
tion and in the world. 

It is a happy occasion for me to con- 
gratulate Lions International on its 50th 
anniversary. I am proud of my mem- 
bekihip in this forward-looking organi- 
zation. 


ECONOMIC FUTURE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. HALL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
editorial page of today’s Washington 
Post contains an excellent evaluation of 
the confidence which exists, or is lack- 
ing, in the economic future of the United 
States. In the last week, the American 
people have been warned that high in- 
terest rates are leading toward depres- 
sion but have also been assured that 
there is no danger at all. As the Post 
points out, conflicting statements such 
as these strengthen the argument that— 

The state of confidence is being shaken, 
and unnecessarily so, by the failure of the 
Administration to develop a coherent posi- 
tion on the current state of the economy and 
the policies that may be appropriate over the 
next six or eight months. 


Last week, I joined my five Republican 
colleagues on the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in sending the chairman a tele- 
gram in which we proposed that the 
Joint Economic Committee “hold im- 
mediate hearings on the state of the 
economy and the policies required to deal 
with it.” We pointed out that an in- 
flationary psychology is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the economy“ —a danger 
which increases each day the adminis- 
tration and the Congress fail to “face up 
to the issues and meet their responsi- 
bilities to the American public.” 

I sincerely hope that the administra- 
tion and my colleagues in the Congress 
will meet head on the questions that 
have been raised by the Republican mem- 
bers of the Joint Economic Committee 
and today’s Washington Post editorial. 
It is vitally important that we try to re- 
store confidence in the Federal Govern- 
ment’s fiscal and monetary policies and 
in our economy as a whole. The first 
step is to hold objective and nonpartisan 
hearings in order to replace the admin- 
istration’s present hit-and-miss position 
with positive economic policies. 

The texts of the editorial and telegram 
follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 31, 1966] 
THE CONFIDENCE GAME 

This is a week for testing economic. confi- 
dence. The stage was preset on Sunday when 
Senator Russet LONG, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, announced that he 
would move to eliminate the 7 per cent in- 
vestment tax credit. On Monday, former 
President Harry S. Truman, in one of his 
rare public statements, warned that high 
interest rates could result in a “precipitous 
deflation” followed by a “serious depression.” 
Wall Street’s reaction to Mr, Truman’s state- 
ment was a further slump in stock prices. 
President Johnson’s counter statement to the 
effect that the economy is not at all threat- 
ened apparently calmed the nerves of some 
investors. The market recovered somewhat 
yesterday, but there are still forebodings 
about today and tomorrow, 

The. point of the foregoing chronology is 
not to indulge in handwringing about the 
uncertainties of this harsh world, but to 
argue that the state of confidence is being 
shaken and unnecessarily so, by the failure 
of the Administration to develop a coherent 


position on the current state of the economy 


and the policies that may be appropriate over 
the next six or eight months. 

Judging by his statement, Senator Lone 
believes that the repeal of the investment tax 
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credit will lower interest rates and make 
mortgage funds more plentiful. But he at- 
taches no time dimensions to his proposition. 
At the moment the capital goods industries 
are prospering and there is a substantial 
backlog of orders. But by the time Congress 
repeals or modifies the investment credit, 
asking business confidence in the process, 
there may no longer be a need for dampening 
the so-called capital goods boom. 

And what is the businessman or the in- 
vestor to make of President Johnson’s reply 
to Mr. Truman? After assuring the country 
that “I too am concerned about the interest 
rate rise,” President Johnson said we need 
to find better ways to restrain inflationary 
pressures than by resorting merely to high 
interest rates...” Should that be regarded 
as a hint that the Administration will pub- 
licly ask Congress to raise taxes after the 
November election? If the Administration is 
planning to launch an open drive for higher 
taxes, what sort of forecast are its plana 
based upon? 

Confidence in the economic future is 
shaken by the indiscriminate use of such 
emotionally charged terms as the “over- 
heated economy,” the “capital goods boom,” 
and the “threat of runaway inflation.” No 
one in the Administration has told the coun- 
try whether it is being confronted by hob- 
goblins or something more substantive. In- 
stead, threats to confidence are dealt with on 
a blow-by-blow basis. But playing the con- 
fidence game is no substitute for positive 
economic policies. 

[Telegram] 
AuGuUsT 24, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

We propose that pursuant to its responsi- 
bilities under the Employment Act of 1946 
the Joint Economic Committee hold hear- 
ings on the state of the economy and the 
policies required to deal with it. We also 
urge that the committee call upon the Presi- 
dent to submit to the Congress a supplement 
to the 1966 Economic Report, as provided for 
under the Employment Act, including revised 
economic recommendations which he feels 
may be necessary or desirable at this time. 

The administration has tried and failed 
to walk a fine line between avoiding inflation 
and promoting high employment with the 
result that it may achieve neither objective. 
A new policy approach is clearly required. 
An inflationary psychology is rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the economy. It is reflected 
in the wage demands of organized labor, ex- 
cessively high interest rates, rapidly rising 
prices and a confused and badly battered 
stock market. This inflation, if permitted 
to continue and gather momentum, could 
cause a serious recession which would great- 
ly aggravate the already profound social un- 
rest that confronts our society. 

Continuing failure to act could cause a 
national economic and social crisis which 
would set back the advances made by our 
people over the past decades of progress. We 
deplore the reluctance of the administration 
and the Congress alike to face up to the is- 
sues and meet their responsibilities to the 
American public. 

We would fully support objective and non- 
partisan hearings with the purpose of pro- 
viding guidance to the administration and 
the Congress and restoring the confidence of 
all segments of the American people in the 
administration's fiscal and monetary policies. 

Representative THOMAS CURTIS, 
Representative WILLIAM WIDNALL. 
Representative ROBERT ELLSWORTH, 
Senator Jacos K, JAVITS, 

Senator JACK MILLER, 

Senator LEN JORDAN. 
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ROY RUSSELL, SR.: A DISTIN- 
GUISHED KANSAN WHO WILL BE 
MISSED 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt once said that 
“the first requisite of a good citizen in 
this Republic of ours is that he shall be 
able and willing to pull his weight.” 

We in Kansas and in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District have lost such a citi- 
zen in the passing of Roy C. Russell, Sr., 
of Wichita, on Tuesday, August 23, 1966. 
I have felt a deep personal loss because 
he was a valued friend and active sup- 
porter of mine. 

It was necessary for me to be absent 
from the House on Friday, August 26, 
1966, in order that I could pay my last 
respects to Mr. Russell during funeral 
services in Wichita. 

He was a retired merchant, but Roy 
Russell never stopped working for the 
ideals he cherished and for the good 
things he believed needed to be done in 
the community he called his home for 
more than 40 years. 

He was indeed able and willing to pull 
his weight in behalf of many civic proj- 
ects and organizations which stood for 
the betterment of his community, State 
and Nation. He was president of the 
Wichita-Sedgwick County United Fund 
and established a pattern of success in 
this yearly community campaign. He 
was appointed in 1963 as the first chair- 
man of the Wichita Council for Com- 
munity Development, which was estab- 
lished by the city governing body, to 
study urban needs of the city. 

He was interested in young people and 
in education, and he worked in behalf of 
a quality program of higher education 
at Wichita State University. 

I was proud to have his active support 
in my congressional campaigns over the 
past 6 years. 

He was born at Roff, Okla., where he 
started in retail business with his father 
at an early age. He was president of 
W. W. Virtue, Inc., a group of retail de- 
partment stores, until his retirement in 
1954. 

But as I have said, Roy Russell did not 
really retire. He dedicated himself to 
his responsibilities as a citizen. We shall 
miss him very much in Wichita and in 
Kansas. The Nation has lost a great 
patriot and citizen. 

Mrs. Shriver and I express our heart- 
felt sympathy to his beloved wife, Kath- 
erine; to his son, Roy C. Russell, Jr.; 
his daughter, Mrs. R. C. Cramm; and to 
other members of his bereaved family. 


NEW YORK CITY’S WATER SYSTEM 


Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Kuprerman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
the multitude of problems facing urban 
areas and New York City in particular, 
some of which were detailed by Mayor 
John V. Lindsay in his appearance on 
August 22, before the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization— 
See “The Crisis of Our Cities,” CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of Friday, August 26, 1966, 
page 20898—it is gratifying to learn 
something is going right. 

The American City magazine, a re- 
spected journal on municipal affairs, 
which has its office in my 17th Congres- 
sional District of Manhattan, will report 
in its October 1966, issue that New York 
City’s water system is not the sieve that 
many thought it was. 

From the American City magazine] 
SURVEY SHOWS Few Leaks IN NEW YORK Ciry 
WATER SYSTEM 
(By William S. Foster, editor water section) 

To the surprise of many, including Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary of the Interior 
Udall, New York City’s water distribution 
system does not “leak like a sieve", but is in 
commendable shape. A leakage survey con- 
ducted by Pitometer Associates, leak-detec- 
tion specialists, at the instructions of former 
Mayor Robert Wagner and continued by the 
present Mayor John V. Lindsay, disclosed that 
the amount of leakage cannot be considered 
excessive, on the basis of miles of main and 
water required in the areas surveyed. 

E. Shaw Cole, President of Pitometer As- 
sociates, concludes that a complete survey 
probably would disclose underground leak- 
age of only 2.7% of the total average daily 
water requirements, or about 25,000,000 gal- 
lons per day. This would be in addition to 
leakage located by city water repair crews 
in their regular operations, and to plumbing 
waste within the dwellings. 

Mr. Cole’s firm has made leakage studies 
for water systems all across the nation, and 
is highly regarded for accuracy. In his opin- 
ion these results indicate that the New York 
distribution system is well maintained, rat- 
ing among the best of water systems in the 
nation, considering its age character of oc- 
cupation, and extent of metering. 

The survey covered about 11% of the sys- 
tem, or 650 miles of the city’s 5908 miles of 
main, Because of the extended drought in 
the East, now in its sixth year, the survey 
crews could not use normal inspection pro- 
cedures. This forced them to divide the 
area to be surveyed into larger districts, and 
did not permit them to make block-by-block 
measurements of the significant night-rate 
flow. Even so, they covered the areas under 
investigation thoroughly, by the use of sen- 
sitive sound-type leak detectors. Actual 
leakage in the areas investigated was only 
1.8% of their water requirements. 

Pitometer Associates recommended, for the 
general improvement of New York City’s 
water distribution system: 

A continuing leakage survey of the dis- 
tribution system, made either by a private 
firm, or by enlarging the city’s existing 
water-waste forces. 

A program of valve operating and main 
flushing, done systematically throughout the 
city, and not just when the Department re- 
ceives dirty water complaints from some sec- 
tion. 

An expanded water-metering program. 

At present, less than one quarter of all 
services have meters. Unmetered services 
include residential buildings as well as in- 
stitutions and public buildings. Pitometer 
Associates recommended meters immediately 
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for public buildings as well as institutions, 
regardless of whether charges for the water 
used are placed against them. 

The company also suggests metering small 
sections of typical areas, such as public 
housing projects, apartment buildings, one- 
family and two-family homes to determine 
the per-capita water requirements for the 
differing types of occupancy. This will pro- 
vide more information to determine the 
value of a more thorough metering program. 

Acting Commissioner Robert D. Clark, De- 
partment of Water Supply, Gas and Elec- 
tricity, points out that the survey embraced 
some of the most difficult areas of the city, 
where leaks are not easy to detect. The De- 
partment instructed Pitometer Associates to 
give special emphasis to the Boroughs of the 
Bronx and Manhattan. These Boroughs are 
underlain with rocks and a maze of under- 
ground installations. Escaping water flows 
downward through crevasses and passage- 
ways and does not appear on the surface. 
Consequently, the small amounts of leakage 
uncovered was especially gratifying to his 
Department. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE POLISH 
GOVERNMENT-IN-EXILE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Derwiysk1] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my purpose to remind the Members of 
the fact that the truly legitimate spokes- 
men for the people of Poland are not the 
Soviet puppets in Warsaw but the great 
patriots serving in the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. 

I ask leave to include at this point in 
my remarks, President Zaleski’s message 
to the people of Poland. 

[From the Polish government-in-exile, Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs, London, S.W. 1] 
AucustT 1966. 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF POLAND TO THE POLISH NATION 
On September 1, the 27th anniversary of the 
German invasion of Poland 

His Excellency August Zaleski, President of 
the Republic of Poland, has issued in London 
the following message to Poles all over the 
world to mark the twenty-seventh anniver- 
sary of the German invasion of Poland on 
Ist September 1939: 

“On September Ist, yet another year elap- 
ses since war was launched with the object 
of carrying out a fresh partition of Poland 
by Russia and Germany. 

“When in 1941 the Germans decided to 
annex further territories of the Polish Re- 
public and attacked Russia, Russia involun- 
tarily found herself aligned with the Western 
Powers. It was to the interest of Great 
Britain and the United States to provide 
Russia with munitions of war so that she 
could withstand the German armies and, 
though suffering great casualties, help to 
spare the lives of many British and American 
soldiers. As payment for these losses, Po- 
land was handed over to Russia under the 
terms of the Teheran and Yalta agreements. 
Part of Poland was directly incorporated 
within the Soviet Union whilst the rest was 
given a fictitious independence for it was 
in reality made a dependency of Russia in 
every respect. 

“Never was this dependence so glaringly 
evident as during the current year, when the 
whole Polish nation desires to celebrate the 
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Millennium of Poland’s Christianity. Un- 
fortunately, those who hold power in Poland 
as the Soviet Union’s nominees and who car- 
ry out the Russian orders against religion, 
are striving to supplant the gatherings for 
the celebration of Poland’s Christian Mil- 
lennium by holding meetings to celebrate 
the alleged millenary of the rise of the Polish 
State although the Poland of the Piast dy- 
nasty headed by Mieszko I already existed 
when this ruler accepted baptism and thus 
gave Poland the status of a Christian entity 
of State. These anti-religious demonstra- 
tions conceived on Moscow’s orders as rival 
celebrations merely make those who organize 
them look ridiculous. 

“Actually, they provide only yet another 
proof—if anyone still has doubts on this 
score—that, despite the persecution of the 
Church ever since Poland fell under Soviet 
occupation, the whole Polish nation clings 
to the faith of its forefathers and trusts that 
the Almighty will help us to recover inde- 
pendence, 

“AUGUST ZALESKI.” 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, may 
I also point out that the three Baltic 
States, Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia 
have patriotic spokesmen representing 
them throughout the free world. At a 
time when the international Communist 
conspiracy intends to subjugate addi- 
tional millions of people in southeast 
Asia, we should reaffirm our determina- 
tion to develop a foreign policy that will 
produce freedom to all peoples in all 
nations now suffering under Communist 
tyranny. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB AND 
ELECTION REFORM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Rec- 
orp the remarks of the distinguished 
minority leader, the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD Forp]. The 
statement of Mr. Forp, concerning the 
President’s Club and election reform leg- 
islation, was made at a press conference 
at 11 a.m., Wednesday, August 31, 1966. 
Mr. Forp’s remarks follow: 

Six weeks ago, at a press conference called 
to acquaint you with details of our Repub- 
lican-sponsored election reform bill, I re- 
ported having heard disturbing rumors about 
The President's Club and political favors for 
its members. I suggested that the press, as 
well as we of the minority, had an obligation 
to look into this and see if there were any 
connection between such things as lucrative 
government contracts, anti-trust actions or 
important executive decisions and large con- 
tributions to the President’s Club. 

I may have made a mistake. In the excite- 
ment that followed Mr. GOODELL'S disclosure 
of the Anheuser-Busch affair, in which the 
Justice Department dropped its suit against 
the company after $10,000 had been contrib- 
uted by its executives—following which the 
Vice President and everybody concerned flew 
out to the ballgame in the Anheuser-Busch 
company plane—our election reform legisla- 
tion got very little attention. But, on the 
other hand, the need for such legislation— 
Tight now, at this session, to police the re- 
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maining days of the 1966 campaign and, even 
more urgently, the 1968 Presidential con- 
test—has been convincingly demonstrated in 
the past six weeks. 

First we had the Anheuser-Busch case, 
$10,000. 

Next a million dollar poverty contract won 
by a President’s Club executive’s firm over 
more qualified contenders. 

Then Mr. RUMSFELD revealed the curious 
combination of $25,000 from a big contrac- 
tor’s family and the White House unusual 
interest in Project Mohole—ali of which the 
Johnson-Humphrey Administration brushed 
off as coincidences and partisan politics. 

Where there is smoke, there must be fire. 
The smoke is getting so thick in the inner 
sanctum of the President's Club, it must be 
quite uncomfortable for many members. 

Now Mr. GOODELL and Mr. RUMSFELD have 
reported to the House additional evidence of 
political favoritism and skullduggery involv- 
ing heavy donors to the President's Club and 
the virtually unaudited spending of billions, 
not millions but billions, of the people's 
money. I have also received scores of com- 
munications from citizens, many of whom 
frankly say they are good Democrats, who 
are shocked and sickened by what they know 
has been going on. 

In baseball you get three strikes. The 
President's Club doesn’t deserve more than 
four including a few foul balls. It was a 
mistake from the outset, as I am sure Presi- 
dent Johnson now realizes, to mix money and 
honor under the symbol of the White House, 
which belongs to all the people, and is not 
for sale. 

I agree with the editorial in last Monday’s 
New York Times which stated that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s press conference denials 
won't do. “The concern is not narrowly 
partisan,” the Times said. “Basically, it de- 
rives from respect for Mr. Johnson’s name 
and office. Both are placed in needless jeop- 
ardy by a political fund-raising operation 
that provides a nexus for influence seekers 
and carries the constant risk of scandal.” 

I therefore respectfully call upon President 
Johnson to suspend the operation of The 
President's Club without further delay. He 
should declare plainly and publicly that no 
more contributions will be accepted by the 
President’s Club and that any received will 
be returned. The accounts of the Presi- 
dent’s Club should be frozen. Its books 
should be thrown open to the press without 
further transfers of funds in or out, until 
such time as a thorough and impeccably in- 
dependent audit can be conducted and its 
findings fully disclosed. 

This step, if undertaken promptly and in 
good faith, will spare both President John- 
son and those who support him politically 
and financially from further embarrassment. 
There are ample opportunities for citizens to 
make political contributions through the 
traditional national, state and local com- 
mittees of their chosen party. We certainly 
are not discouraging this, the lifeblood of 
our two-party system. But the President, 
whoever may occupy this high office, should 
stand at least an arm’s length from the 
counting table. 

Unfortunately the 2-to-1 Democratic ma- 
jorities of this Congress seem extremely re- 
luctant even to proceed with fullscale hear- 
ings on the election reform bill President 
Johnson himself proposes. It isn’t very real- 
istic to think that the kind of thorough in- 
vestigation which the scandals surrounding 
the President's Club demand will be con- 
ducted by any of its standing committees. 
I therefore call upon the Congress, and will 
introduce appropriate legislation as soon as 
it can be carefully drafted, to create a select 
committee, completely bipartisan in char- 
acter, to explore all of the evidence and alle- 
gations of favoritism and possible corruption 
clouding the President’s Club to date. They 
will continue to unfold unless President 
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Johnson, and President Johnson alone, rises 
above hip and finally decides that 
what's a good thing for the Democrats isn’t 
good for the country. 

If the President and this Democratic- 
controlled Congress fail to act, the American 
people have one other choice—electing a 
Republican majority to the House of Repre- 
sentatives this November. Then we can 
really start cleaning things up. 


STATEMENT OF ELLIOT L. RICH- 
ARDSON, LIEUTENANT GOVER- 
NOR OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished Lieutenant Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts, the Honorable Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson, recently submitted a statement 
to the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations regarding S. 3408, the Inter- 
governmental Personnel Act of 1966. I 
believe that Mr. Richardson’s comments 
on this legislation are of general interest 
to the Congress and under unanimous 
consent I include his text in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 


STATEMENT BY ELLIOT L. RICHARDSON, LIEU- 
TENANT GOVERNOR OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, IN SUPPORT OF S. 3408, 
THE INTERGOVERNMENTAL PERSONNEL ACT 
OF 1966 


It is with a sense of urgency and of high 
hope that I submit this statement in support 
of S. 3408 to your honorable committee, In- 
tergovernmental cooperation in the develop- 
ment of qualified personnel to meet the 
needs of public service at every level, is; to 
my mind, a giant step toward our goal of 
truly creative federalism. It answers the 
need for cooperative action at the point 
where it has meaning for the average citi- 
zen, the point of service. 

For the past twenty months, in fulfillment 
of the responsibility assigned to me by the 
Governor to coordinate our programs in 
health, education, welfare and related serv- 
ices, I have been meeting regularly with the 
Commissioners administering those depart- 
ments. At almost every one of these meet- 
ings, one or more of the Commissioners has 
cited the frustrations and delays they have 
encountered in recruiting and retaining the 
professional personnel they need to provide 
the high quality of services the citizens of 
our state expect and deserve. Over that 
period of time I have become increasingly 
aware that quality of service and quality of 
personnel to meet human needs are insep- 
arable. It is clear that the public programs 
we have instituted must be implemented by 
personnel who have confidence in the de- 
pendability and equitability of a modern 
merit system, and who transmit that sense 
of pride and responsibility through the 
manner in which they serve the public. 

So far, however, our attempts to convince 
the legislature that we must establish such a 
modern merit system have been unsuccessful. 
In March of this year, I appeared on behalf 
of Governor Volpe and myself before a legis- 
lative committee hearing a bill which pro- 
posed a thoroughgoing reform of our per- 
sonnel procedures. I cited a study of the 
Massachusetts public welfare system made 
by the National Study Service. That study 
pointed out certain problems which inhibit 
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successful welfare administration in this 
state. They include “segmented responsibil- 
ity for personnel administration; delays in 
Civil Service procedure; low and inequitable 
pay,” and finally—the “low expectations” of 
the prospective applicant for having “satis- 
fying. professional experiences in the public 
welfare services in the Commonwealth.” 

A survey of his students, recently con- 
ducted by a Professor at Tufts University, 
stressed this low image of the state service 
as the most important single factor in dis- 
couraging college students for applying for 
professional, technical or administrative po- 
sitions in Massachusetts. 

Apparently, it is this “image”, even more 
than the comparatively low salary levels, 
which discourage professional personnel, in- 
cluding those who are graduated from our 
own state-supported universities and colleges, 
from applying their training to the needs of 
the Commonwealth. Obviously, this “image” 
is established at the point at-which the citi- 
zen meets the state employee. I believe that 
the institution of the programs provided for 
in S. 3408 can begin to reshape that image 
in all our states. 

At this moment, a Special Commission on 
Civil Service and Personnel Administration, 
the latest in a series of such commissions 
which have reported to the Legislature since 
1943, is conducting a series of hearings in 
preparation for a report and recommenda- 
tions by January of 1967. Those of us whose 
hopes for reform rest on the ability of this 
Commission to present an effective bill, be- 
lieve that passage of S. 3408 will provide an 
incentive for the Commission and a spur for 
the Legislature. 

There are certain proposals made in 
S. 3408 which deserve special comment. The 
bill calls both for the setting of standards 
and for the enforcement of those standards, 
We need assurance in the states that requests 
for enforcement will elicit an unequivocal 
response. I hope, therefore, that the en- 
forcement powers granted to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare will be backed 
up by the necessary funds and staff. 

The cooperative role envisioned for the 
Civil Service ion in examination 
procedures, recruitment and training is par- 
ticularly welcome. We can profit from the 
experience and the progressive programs of 
the Federal Civil Service Commission. 

I am impressed with the concern for de- 
velopment of “auxiliary types of positions to 
supplement professional staff in short sup- 
ply.” This will open up desirable opportuni- 
ties for the training and employment of the 
“indigent non-professional”, and thus carry 
out the basic purpose of our welfare pro- 
grams: to restore a sense of dignity and 
worth to the dependent members of our 
society, and to develop the natural talents 
of the unskilled and untrained. 

Last May, Senators Lister HL and 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL filed on my behalf 
S. 3443, the Community Services Act of 1966, 
which is now before the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. The purpose of that 
legislation was two-fold: to provide for co- 
ordination of planning at the state level; and 
to promote coordination of human services 
by the Federal Government, the States, and 
local communities at the point of delivery. 
Such services would be greatly enhanced if 
the employees administering them could par- 
ticipate in joint in-service training programs, 
and then apply their shared understanding 
to the provision of human services at the 
community level. S. 3408, if administered in 
the ways envisioned by its sponsors, can con- 
tribute to such shared understandings and 
can translate creative federalism into crea- 
tive human services. In the last analysis, it 
is only through competent people that each 
member, Federal Government, State, and 
municipality can fulfill its role as an equally 
important partner in a strong Federal system. 
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This, clearly, is the intent of the legisla- 
tion before you. I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to testify in behalf of this bill, and 
salute both the high purpose which informs 
this legislation and the pace-setting pro- 
posals which carry out that purpose. 


LIONS INTERNATIONAL’S GOLDEN 
ANNIVERSARY ESSAY CONTEST— 
A MERITORIOUS UNDERTAKING 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to alert Members of Congress and, 
through them, the youth of the Nation, 
to an exciting new undertaking on the 
part of the International Association of 
Lions Clubs. 

Although I am not a member of 
Lions International, I have long ad- 
mired their activities in promoting good 
government, good citizenship, and in- 
ternational amity. Two men from my 
home State have served with distinction 
as International President of Lions, Mr. 
Roderick Beddow, Sr., of Birmingham, 
and Mr. Aubrey D. Green of York. 

Created in 1917, Lions International 
will mark its 50th anniversary in 1967. 
Mr. Edward M. Lindsey, of Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., 50th president of Lions 
International, recently announced an 
imaginative project among the golden 
anniversary activities of his administra- 
tion that reflects the Lions’ tradition of 
promoting international understanding 
and good will. Basically, Mr. Lindsey's 
idea centers around a worldwide essay 
contest on the subject, “Peace Is At- 
tainable.” The contest is to be spon- 
sored by Lions International for youth 
of the world from ages 14 to 22 years. 

Regarding the contest, President 
Lindsey stated: 

For eternal ages man has longed for 
peace—has struggled and groped in a maze 
of age-old complexities for a simple way to 
live together in peace and friendship 
Never has the need for peace and its attain- 
ment been so imperative. 


The purpose of the contest is to focus 
attention on the desirability of search- 
ing for ideas and developing a plan to- 
ward making world peace a reality. The 
goals of the essay contest, as stated by 
President Lindsey, are threefold: first, 
discovery of a workable plan for world 
peace; second, concentration of atten- 
tion on the subject of world peace; and 
third, the accentuation of the meaning 
of freedom and liberty. 

Mr. Lindsey appointed a committee of 
past international presidents of the Lions 
to develop plans and criteria for the con- 
test. The chairman of this committee is 
one of my friends and constituents, Mr. 
Aubrey D. Green. Serving with Mr. 
Green are the following past interna- 
tional presidents: Dr. Eugene S. Briggs 
of Oklahoma, Mr. Dudley L. Simms of 
West Virginia, and Mr. John L. Stickley 
of North Carolina; two members of the 
board of directors: Mr. Leon Campell, of 
South Carolina and Mr. Jorgen Bertel- 
sen, of Denmark, are also members of the 
committee. 

The plan that emerged promises to 
spark lively and creative competition 
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among the youth of the world. Essays 
on the subject, “Peace Is Attainable,” 
shall not exceed 5,000 words and may be 
typed in the native language of the con- 
testants. When an essay is submitted to 
a Lions Club it will be attached to an 
official entry form which will be 
numbered. The contestant will write the 
serial number of this official entry form 
in the corner of each page of his essay: 
hence, nowhere on the entry will the 
name or nationality of the contestant 
appear. 

The essays will proceed through a 
number of stages of judging, correspond- 
ing to the organizational structure of 
Lions International: on the club level, 
district level, multiple district level, then 
worldwide level. The winning essays 
from the eight world geographical di- 
visions will then be judged immediately 
prior to the Lions golden anniversary 
convention in Chicago, July 5 to 8, 1967. 
The eight winning young contestants will 
be brought to Chicago for the final 
judging. 

Lions International has established a 
distinguished panel to select the grand- 
prize winner. Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower has agreed to serve as honorary 

n. Other eminent panelists 
include Secretary of State Dean Rusk; 
Gen. Carlos Romulo, of the Philippines; 
former President José Figueres, of Costa 
Rica; and Nobel Prize Winner Dr. Hideki 
Yukana, of Japan. 

The top awards are substantial. The 
grand-prize winner will receive a $25,000 
personal educational and/or career- 
assistance grant to be administered by 
the International Association of Lions 
Clubs. Each of the eight world geograph- 
ical division winners will receive a $1,000 
cash prize as well as a gold medal. Win- 
ners on the multiple district, district, 
and club levels will receive personalized 
award plaques or certificates in recogni- 
tion of their outstanding achievement, 

But over and above the tangible 
prizes, the contest offers an admirable 
outlet for the creative talents of thou- 
sands of young people throughout the 
world. The scope of the undertaking is 
truly astounding. There are now over 
20,000 Lions Clubs in more than 130 
countries, with a total membership of 
over 800,000 business and professional 
men. 

With the full resources of these com- 
munity leaders behind the essay contest, 
undoubtedly thousands of young people 
will be inspired to concentrate their 
energy and intelligence on the noble 
search for peace. 

I can think of no more productive 
activity than encouraging the youth of 
the world to turn their minds to the task 
of securing peace with freedom. That 
generation after generation before have 
failed must not deter them. Former 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, Fred 
M. Vinson, once stated: 

Wars are not “acts of God.” They are 
caused by man, by man-made institutions, by 
the way in which man has organized his 
society. What man has made, man can 
change. 

Perhaps the effort on the part of thou- 
sands of young people of different na- 
tionalities to put their thoughts on paper 
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may kindle within a number of them a 
passionate lifetime dedication to those 
ideals which someday may find realiza- 
tion through their combined action. 

I commend Lions International for this 
meritorious undertaking. The essay 
contest is a particularly fitting way to 
celebrate the 50 years of service to the 
community of man for which Lions In- 
ternational is justly noted. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, it is my pleasure to join 
with the gentleman from Alabama in 
congratulating the International Asso- 
ciation of Lions Clubs on the 50th anni- 
versary of their fine organization. Cer- 
tainly, Lions Clubs throughout the world 
have an excellent record of service and 
leadership. In thousands of communities 
in this country and throughout the world, 
the Lions Clubs are known for their 
vigor and devotion for community bet- 
terment and assistance to their fellow 
citizens. 

The Lions Clubs, with their high ideals, 
have been the inspiration for many hu- 
manitarian endeavors in local communi- 
ties. The sponsoring of the peace essay 
contest, which the gentleman from Ala- 
bama has described so well, is just one 
more example of their high purposes. 

I would like to extend my best wishes 
to Mr. Edward M. Lindsey, the interna- 
tional president of the Lions Clubs, and 
to convey to all the members of the orga- 
nization my sincere hope for the success- 
ful conclusion of their current contest. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
gratulate the distinguished gentleman 
from Alabama for taking this time to ob- 
serve the 50th anniversary of the Inter- 
national Association of Lions Clubs—the 
world’s largest service club organization. 
I appreciate the opportunity to join him 
in commemorating the golden anniver- 
sary of this great international associa- 
tion of business and professional men. 
It is a particular pleasure for me because 
I am honored to be a member of this 
great organization. 

The record of the Lions Clubs is known 
to all Members of the House. Each of us 
can probably recount many instances 
where Lions Clubs in our hometowns or 
in our districts have performed very valu- 
able services for their community. The 
Lions’ motto is “We Serve,” and they cer- 
tainly live up to it. 

As impressive as is the record of local 
service projects undertaken by each club, 
the many contributions it makes as an 
organization are equally impressive. 
Lions International, composed as it is of 
more than 800,000 business and profes- 
sional men in 20,000 local Lions Clubs 
around the world, has done much to con- 
tribute toward international understand- 
ing and good will among all the people 
of the world. 

As the gentleman from Alabama has 
pointed out, Lions International is mark- 
ing its golden anniversary with a unique 
and inspiring project, yet one which is 
typical of this great organization and in 
consonance with its goals and purposes. 
Lions International is sponsoring a 
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worldwide essay contest with the theme 
of “Search for Peace.” Through its 
peace essay contest, which is open to con- 
testants throughout the world, the Asso- 
ciation seeks to focus the attention of all 
people on the need for finding a plan 
which will help make world peace a 
reality. 

No organization could have a more 
noble purpose or undertake a more 
worthwhile project. On its 50th anni- 
versary I congratulate Lions Interna- 
tional on its great achievements of the 
past and I extend to this outstanding or- 
ganization best wishes for an equally 
successful future. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to join with my colleagues to 
praise the Lions International for their 
contribution to peace among the peoples 
of the world. The essay contest which 
they are currently sponsoring, and which 
has as its theme the search for peace, is 
only one of the many Lion’s activities 
which lead to increased good will among 
men. 

The Lions peace essay contest is a 
fitting means of celebrating the 50th an- 
niversary of this humanitarian organi- 
zation. There are members of Lions 
Clubs in 135 countries or geographical 
locations, all dedicated to serving the 
members of their community and 
through this service of bringing peace to 
the world. They are the leaders of every 
city and town who work to promote the 
welfare of others. I know that in my 
district there are few calls for help 
from the voluntary organizations who 
make up the United Fund to the indi- 
vidual need of the poor child at Christ- 
mas, which are not answered by the 
Lions. 

Mr. Speaker, the young person who is 
finally judged the winner in the Lions 
peace essay contest may be proud indeed 
of the honor he has been granted. In- 
deed, all participants in this contest 
may be honored by the work which they 
have taken up together, that of search- 
ing the world of ideas for the means to 
obtain world peace. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to commend my col- 
league, the gentleman from Alabama, on 
the fine recognition he is bestowing the 
Lions Clubs on their 50th anniversary 
and on their peace essay contest. 

I join with members and friends of the 
Lions Clubs around the world in ac- 
knowledging the wonderful contributions 
which these groups have made to world 
understanding. Through their common 
goals they have shared knowledge and 
understanding which have inspired 
many to actively promote peace and 
freedom. 

Members of the Lions Clubs are proud 
of their country and of their past. They 
work today for the happiness and ad- 
vancement of their fellow men; they look 
to the future with optimism, with pride, 
and with plans to serve and strengthen 
our communities. 

I want to say thanks to the Lions Clubs 
for the concern they show in the welfare 
of mankind, for the faith they express 
in their citizenry and government, and 
for their contributions to our future 
generations. 
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I, too, want to laud the peace essay 
contest which the Lions Clubs are spon- 
soring on their golden anniversary, and 
I hope many young people will take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to express 
themselves on the most important sub- 
ject of today—neace. 

Lastly, I should like to note that Ten- 
nesseans are pleased to claim the presi- 
dent of Lions International, Mr. Edward 
M. Lindsey, of Lawrenceburg. 

I thank the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in praise of Lions Inter- 
national and to wish its members well 
on this, the golden anniversary of this 
splendid organization. 

We have every reason to believe that 
Lions International which measures its 
service to mankind in the millions will 
make the next 50 years at least as bene- 
ficial as the first to the cause of peace, 
freedom, and humanity. 

I think the Lions peace essay contest, 
part of this year’s program dedicated to 
a “search for peace” under the leader- 
ship of International President Edward 
M. Lindsey, will prove to be especially 
productive and significant in the future. 

The 800,000 members of Lions Inter- 
national throughout the world will help 
promote this essay contest for young men 
and women between the ages of 14 
and 22. 

There could be no more fitting ex- 
pression of the needs of our time than 
this search for the most elusive of man’s 
quests. 

In this time of turmoil, of war, of 
death, of riot and unrest, it is imperative 
that we turn our attention toward this 
goal and search diligently fora path to it. 

It is especially fitting that Lions Inter- 
national has asked the youth of the world 
to search for this path, to mark it with 
their words, their thoughts, their ideas 
and to point a way to a better tomorrow. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, we are 
all aware of the tremendous contribu- 
tions that Lions International—the 
world’s largest service organization—has 
made toward alleviating human suffer- 
ing, building better communities, and 
promoting international good will. The 
remarkable record of service has been 
the result of the foresight and dedication 
of the 800,000 business and professional 
men who have unselfishly given of their 
time and energies to implement the 
motto We serve.” 

During this 50th anniversary year, 
Lions are initiating a unique peace 
essay contest open to youths between 14 
and 22 years of age. This project will 
undoubtedly pay rich dividends in the 
years ahead in terms of focusing atten- 
tion on the need to ever seek means of 
promoting peace and understanding 
throughout the world. I am happy to 
join in saluting the Lions. Their record 
has been a splendid one. Their goals are 
highly desirable. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to applaud one of America's 
most outstanding organizations and to 
commemorate the 50th anniversary of 
the International Association of Lions 
Clubs. 

For 50 years the Lions Club has been 
doing good work not only here, in 
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America, but around the width and girth 
of this globe as well: Founded by Melvin 
Jones in 1917, the Lions today number 
800,000 business and’ professional men, 
in 20,000 clubs and in 130 countries and 
geographic areas. 

However at all times, Mr. Speaker, 
sheer numbers and distances are always 
deceptive and in the case of the Lions 
must be voiced with extreme caution. 
First of all, impressive as their numbers 
and their institutions are, I have always 
felt that the Lions—because of their 
goal—to serve—and the service they have 
rendered stand even taller than their 
great size dictates. A second reason for 
caution, Mr. Speaker, is that references 
to the vast size and numbers of the Lions 
Club tends to obscure their impact on and 
contribution to the individual, local com- 
munity. We tend to lose sight of what 
Melvin Jones described as the funda- 
mental purpose of Lionism—that is to 
make each club’s hometown, or commu- 
nity a better place in which to live.” 

Consider my own home city of Spring- 
field, Mass. The Lions Club of Spring- 
field, founded in 1922 and the oldest in 
the State of Massachusetts, performs 
yeoman service, under the present lead- 
ership of G. Edward Carlson, for the 
blind and near-blind. The Lions Club’s 
Orthoptic Clinic, on School Street in 
Springfield, handles an average of 5,000 
cases a year in ways ranging from trans- 
portation to braille books. Their record 
of “giving” to the community is truly 
outstanding. 

But then, Mr. Speaker, the whole or- 
ganization is always giving and it is 
typical that on their 150th anniversary 
the Lions International is “giving”—not 
asking, not receiving. The Lions Club 
is sponsoring a worldwide peace. essay 
contest. This contest will not only give 
large sums of money to the contest win- 
ners but it will also give something far 
more valuable to the entire world. The 
Lions Club, operating with the hopefully 
true belief that “peace is attainable” 
will give to the world, by means of this 
contest, a vehicle for focusing attention 
on peace and the problems of peace and 
a vehicle, Mr. Speaker, for producing 
ideas which may help world leaders de- 
velop a plan bringing global peace closer 
to reality. 

This peace essay contest is tangible 
evidence that the following words of 
Mr. Jones about the Lions International 
are as true today as when he uttered 
them 50 years ago. “International good 
will,” said Jones, “has a direct bearing 
on world peace and security under which 
civilization progresses, and thus the first 
object of Lionism, as set forth in our 
International constitution, pledges Lions 
Clubs to create and foster a spirit of gen- 
erous consideration among the peoples 
of the world through a study of the prob- 
lems of international relations. The 
Lions are certainly fulfilling this pledge. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I wish the Lions In- 
ternational well on their 50th anniver- 
sary and I think I speak for my district 
in Massachusetts in wishing them an- 
other 50 years of outstanding success in 
their efforts to help all of mankind. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, as a Lions 
International member of many years, 
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and a charter member of my hometown 
elub of Kennedy, Minn., it is a real 
honor to recognize the world’s largest 
service club organization today. 

I can speak from personal experience 
of the objectives of Lions International, 
with over 20,000 clubs in more than 130 
countries, and a membership of more 
than 800,000 business and professional 
men dedicated to community and hu- 
manitarian service. One of those ob- 
jectives is “to take an active interest in 
the civic, social and moral welfare of 
the community.” Another is to pro- 
mote the theory and practice of the 
principles of good government and good 
citizenship.” And still another is “to 
create and foster a spirit of generous 
consideration among the peoples of the 
world through a study of the problems of 
international relationships.” These 
really go together, from the spirit of co- 
operation at the local level that was the 
basis for the development of our great 
Nation to the objectives of international 
understanding. 

Our motto is “We Serve.” This also 
is the unwritten motto of those of us 
privileged to serve in this Congress. The 
lion is a symbol of strength and courage, 
facing both past and future—proud of 
the past and confident of the future. 

Mr. Speaker, it is significant that this 
great service organization is sponsoring 
a peace essay contest, and it is my hope 
that the young men and women of the 
Nation will submit entries. These young 
people, who will be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of winning and holding peace 
in our troubled world, will have intelli- 
gent and responsible ideas that will 
prove of interest to all of us. The pur- 
pose of the contest is to focus the atten- 
tion of people on the desirability of 
searching for ideas and developing a 
plan toward making world peace a re- 
ality. Through such a search, atten- 
tion will be focused on the meaning of 
freedom and liberty. Lions Interna- 
tional is to be commended for this ac- 
cent on man’s struggle for peace. 

Lions can be proud of the achieve- 
ments of 50 years. As we honor them 
today, we can only wish them a future 
of continued great contributions to the 
welfare of individual communities, 
States, the Nation, and the world. 

Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
special pleasure for me to join with so 
many others in congratulating Lions In- 
ternational on the occasion of their 50th 
anniversary. Founded in 1917 around 
the ideals of fostering better understand- 
ing among the people of the free world 
and sponsoring humanitarian activities, 
the Lions have become the world’s largest 
service club—serving people in 135 coun- 
tries and geographic locations. This 
nonpolitical, nonsectarian group has con- 
tinued to serve as a leading force in 
spreading international friendship and 
good will. 

Iam sure that all of my colleagues are 
familiar with the Lions’ many efforts to 
promote peace, while accentuating free- 
dom and liberty. In keeping with this 
outstanding tradition, the Lions have 
chosen to undertake a great golden an- 
niversary project and are sponsoring the 
Lions peace essay contest in communities 
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across the world. At this time, when 
people not only in the United States but 
throughout the world are so concerned 
with events in Vietnam and southeast 
Asia. I think it is most commendable of 
this group to seek to focus the attention 
of people on the desirability of searching 
for ideas and developing a plan toward 
making world peace a reality. 

Most certainly I speak for many Mem- 
bers of this body in wishing success—not 
only in this worthy project, but in all 
future undertakings—to the Lions In- 
ternational, which has so admirably ful- 
filled the motto: We serve.” 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, in rising today to extend con- 
gratulations to Lions International on 
their 50th anniversary, I want to preface 
my remarks by saying with much pride 
that the president of the International 
Association of Lions Clubs, Mr. Edward 
M. Lindsey, of Lawrenceburg, Tenn., is a 
constituent of mine. We are very proud 
that Ed Lindsey was selected for this 
high office and have noted the very ex- 
cellent job he is doing. 

I congratulate also my good friend and 
colleague, the Honorable ARMISTEAD I. 
SELDEN, JR., of my neighboring State of 
Alabama, for obtaining a special order 
to acknowledge one of the most far- 
sighted and ambitious contests ever 
sponsored by any civic, fraternal, vet- 
erans, or religious organization. Not 
only is this contest a challenge to our 
young people, but I feel it is particularly 
appropriate that the topic addresses it- 
self to a subject closest to the minds and 
hearts of all civilized peoples—peace. 

I know all my colleagues in this great 
body will observe Congressman SELDEN’s 
remarks with great interest and lend 
their support as appropriate. 

The code of ethics and objectives of 
Lions International contains, in effect, a 
blueprint for fostering and perpetuating 
international relationship and focuses 
attention on the urgent need for all 
humanity to join forces in making world 
peace a reality instead of a dream. 
World peace is no longer a matter of 
desire but a matter of survival. Adher- 
ence to the Lions’ code of ethics and pur- 
suit of their objectives would alone in- 
sure a better world in which to live. 

The Lions Clubs not only constitute a 
tremendous force for international 
friendship and good will but provide un- 
paralleled humanitarian service in more 
than 130 countries and geographical lo- 
cations on every continent. Its more 
than 800,000 dedicated members have 
made monumental contributions in 50 
years that will forever leave its mark 
in the history of mankind, 

I share with millions of peoples 
throughout the free world the fervent 
prayer that their efforts to promote 
peace and accentuate liberty and free- 
dom meet with every. success. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join with my colleague 
from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] in marking 
the 50th anniversary of Lions Interna- 
tional, the world’s largest service club 
organization. He is to be commended 
on his efforts to call this golden anniver- 
sary to the attention of the House of 
Representatives. 
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Over the years, 800,000 members in 
135 countries have sponsored countless 
service activities and projects on the 
community, national, and international 
level. These humanitarians have done 
much to diminish suffering and hunger 
in many parts of the world, and to 
awaken community spirit at home, 
especially among business and profes- 
sional groups. The Lions also have a 
particular interest in international 
understanding, and for many years have 
devoted time and energy toward the pro- 
motion of better relations between indi- 
viduals and groups. 

First among the Lions’ objectives is to 
create and foster a spirit of generous 
consideration among the peoples of the 
world through a study of the problems 
of international relationship. In sup- 
port of this objective, the Lions are 
sponsoring an international essay con- 
test on a theme which concerns us all— 
world peace. 

Through this contest young people the 
world over will be stimulated to think 
about the problems of world peace in a 
practical manner, talk with others about 
their ideas, and, finally, submit them for 
judgment. 

The goals of the peace essay contest 
are the discovery of a workable plan for 
world peace, concentration of attention 
on the subject of world peace, and the 
accentuation of the meaning of freedom 
and liberty. 

At no time has the serious considera- 
tion of a plan for world peace been 
more important. World leaders, states- 
men, people of every country are con- 
cerned with finding a way to the peace- 
ful solution of our differences. The 
Lions essay contest puts emphasis on a 
practical plan for peace, and opens the 
forum to young people between the ages 
of 14 and 22. I believe that we may ex- 
pect many refreshing ideas from people 
of this age—sound ideas which reflect 
their idealism and enthusiasm. 

In the 20,000 communities throughout 
the world in which Lions Clubs are lo- 
cated much public attention will be 
focused on the “Search for Peace” essay 
contest. The Lions have long provided 
a forum for discussion of matters of 
public interest, and continue now to 
broaden and make even more accessible 
their familiar channels of social thought 
and action. The contest will surely em- 
phasize the confidence we all have in the 
Lions’ keynote phrase: Peace is 
attainable.” 

I believe that the Lions have chosen a 
fitting way of celebrating their 50 years 
of public service. I heartily commend 
the Lions International for their un- 
ceasing service to the Nation and the 
world, and for their efforts to promote 
world peace. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I had the pleasure of speaking at a din- 
ner dance of the Lions Club of south- 
eastern Connecticut, including clubs at 
Groton, Mystic, Pawcatuck, Old Say- 
brook, Ledyard, Niantic, Montville, New 
London, Norwich and others in my dis- 
trict. It is always a gratifying expe- 
rience for me to appear before an orga- 
nization dedicated to such worthwhile 
objectives and one which is so diligent 
and successful in implementing them. 
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An excellent example of this is found 
in the first objective of the Lions Interna- 
tional, which is to create and foster a 
spirit of generous consideration among 
the peoples of the world through a study 
of the problem of international relation- 
ship. As a means of achieving this ob- 
jective the Lions International has 
launched a peace essay contest, the pur- 
pose of which is to focus as much atten- 
tion as possible on the desirability of 
searching for ideas and developing a plan 
toward making world peace a reality. 
The goals of this contest are threefold 
and consist of: First, discovery of a work- 
able plan for world peace; second, con- 
centration of attention on the subject of 
world peace; third, the accentuation of 
the meaning of freedom and liberty. 

Mr. Speaker, I am sure all of us will 
agree that there is no greater problem 
in the world today, or a finer cause to be 
pursued, than that of seeking a lasting 
peace. The survival of mankind, and 
the preservation of everything that hu- 
manity considers worth while, will be de- 
termined by our success in winning the 
peace. The Lions International, with 
20,000 clubs in more than 130 countries 
and geographical locations on every con- 
tinent, is uniquely equipped to aid in at- 
taining this goal. I, therefore, sincerely 
hope that every Member will give the 
maximum support possible to the Lions 
peace essay contest. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I wish to take 
official note of the fact that the 800,000 
members of the Lions International are 
observing the 50th anniversary of their 
organization. It is my hope that this, 
the world’s largest service club organiza- 
tion, will continue its growth, prosperity, 
and outstanding achievements during the 
next 50 years. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, as a fel- 
low Lion, I am honored and pleased to 
congratulate Lions International, the 
world’s largest service club organization 
with more than 800,000 members in more 
than 20,000 clubs, in this observance of 
its 50th anniversary. 

We in Tennessee are particularly hon- 
ored and proud because Mr. Edward M. 
Lindsey, who is president of Lions In- 
ternational, is from Lawrenceburg, Tenn, 
Mr. Lindsey is a very good personal 
friend of mine, and I want to point out 
what an outstanding job he is doing as 
president during this golden anniversary 
year. The successful and meaningful 
celebration of this great landmark in 
Lions history is a tribute to his untiring 
efforts and to the humanitarian spirit 
of all Lions. 

I think that the special project chosen 
to mark the 50th anniversary—that of 
the Lions peace essay contest—is a most 
fitting and proper undertaking during 
this year. Mr. Lindsey has stated the 
purpose of this contest as follows: 

Ask yourself these questions—what have I 
done for the world today and what can I do 
to light the way to a better understanding 
of our fellowman? 

Today we are asking you to contribute your 
thoughts to “Peace,” the most exciting word 
in the language of the world, a word dis- 
cussed down through the centuries of man's 
nope and prayer to achieve this ultimate 
goal. 

This essay should deal with peace; its 
meaning, its objective, how to obtain it and 
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how it should be applied. Centuries have 
told us that the great minds of the universe 
have sought and written toward this end. 
We are asking you, the youth of the world, 
to seek the same. For today, you are young— 
looking to horizons, seeking the answers and 
searching for our meaning in life. Tomor- 
row, you will be the men and women who 
make the decisions and you, too, will be in 
a position of defending your world to the 
youth of that day. 

The most valuable commodity available in 
the world is an idea. Here is your oppor- 
tunity to express your thoughts in writing 
a formula for a five letter word, “Peace.” 


This essay contest is in keeping with 
the high ideals of the Lions code of ethics 
and objectives. I am sure that thou- 
sands of our young men and women be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 22 will enter and 
express their thoughts on peace, and I 
am hopeful that every Lions Club will 
sponsor a contestant. 

Mr. Speaker, I congratulate again my 
fellow Lions in my district, in Tennessee, 
in our Nation, and throughout the world, 
and I extend my very best wishes for 
continued success in their service during 
the next 50 years and more. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to rise today to join the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN], in 
observing the 50th anniversary of the 
Lions International and in speaking of 
its most worthy project, in connection 
with this event, called the Lions peace 
essay contest. On the occasion of the 
50th anniversary of this great organiza- 
tion one can but wish it and its members 
many more of the same, 

Lions International now has more than 
800,000 members and 20,000 clubs, which 
are located in 130 countries. Starting 
with such a broad base, some excellent 
ideas toward the attainment of peace will 
undoubtedly be developed from this con- 
test. The slogan of this contest is Peace 
Is Attainable.” Certainly, this essay 
contest is extremely pertinent while we 
are engaged in a shooting war in Viet- 
nam. 

Lions International has wisely, in my 
view, made this a contest for young peo- 
ple between the ages of 14 and 22 years. 
This quite correctly limits the contest to 
those most likely to suffer the con- 
sequences of a lack of peace in the world. 
More than that, however, it confines the 
contest to an age group with the greatest 
flexibility of thinking and, therefore, 
most likely to spawn some really new 
thoughts on a problem as old as man- 
kind. 

My hope is that this contest will serve 
a real purpose; namely, realistically to 
identify the actual problems that stand 
in the way of world peace. All too often, 
in my view, the identification of the 
obstacles to the achievement of world 
peace, has been done in too superficial 
a manner. Therefore, let me wish the 
Lions International every success in their 
most important essay contest, which is 
still another example of the fine work 
of this organization. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
genuine pleasure that I pay tribute to 
the Lions International on its golden an- 
niversary celebration. For 50 years 


Lions have been conducting humanitar- 
ian programs on local, State, and na- 
tional levels. 
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Every Lion thinks first of his own 
country, and rightfully so, but he does 
not blind himself to the good in people of 
other nations. If he did, he could not 
long remain a Lion. Lions are men who 
desire to develop friendships among the 
peoples of many lands; men who are in- 
terested in good will, and good fellow- 
ship, instead of distrust, fear, and hate. 

One of the most commendable projects 
the Lions are undertaking is based on 
world peace. It is in the form of an 
essay contest, entitled “Search for 
Peace.” 

We still have much to learn about the 
ways of peace, and how peace can be 
inaugurated and preserve for the world. 
We know that there are two kinds of 
peace or two methods of securing it. 
There is a peace maintained by mutual 
love and respect of nations which 
acknowledge their obligations to each 
other. On the other hand, there is a 
peace maintained by demonstrations of 
armed strength, of threats of violence 
and fear of aerial bombardment. Today 
the leading nations of the world are ex- 
periencing that kind of peace—and it is 
not pleasant. 

From this we can draw a moral for our 
own daily lives. Like the ideal of peace, 
the ideals of brotherhood and good fel- 
lowship among mankind have long been 
sought. Lions International has be- 
lieved in the ideals of brotherhood and 
good fellowship among nations and has 
steered its program in this direction. 

As the largest service club organiza- 
tion in the world, the Lions has achieved 
an outstanding record in its assistance 
to the sightless and in the area of the 
prevention of blindness, Lions has been 
a member agency of CARE since 1957. 
In each community where the purple 
and gold banner of Lionism is displayed, 
an untold number of humanitarian 
services are rendered. We cannot forget 
the Lions International Youth Exchange 
program. This program is based on 
student vacation exchanges financed by 
local clubs and provides visiting foreign 
students with a true picture of Ameri- 
can family and social life. It is an ex- 
periment in international living, and it 
is splendidly successful. 

Boy Scouts, little league baseball 
teams, use of safety belts, traffic safety, 
local blood banks, fire prevention, proper 
gun handling, sight conservation, eye 
research, assistance to senior citizens— 
these programs and many, many more 
represent the outstretched hand of 
Lions International. 

Some years ago a simple, meaningful, 
two-word motto was chosen by the 
Lions. These two words are “We Serve.” 
It is the belief of Lions International 
that it can work under that simple, 
sincere motto, knowing that out of the 
sum of its efforts will come better days. 

It is a pleasure and a privilege to offer 
hearty congratulations to Lions Inter- 
national on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pleasure that I join my good 
friend, the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr, SELDEN], in paying tribute to Lions 
International on the occasion of its 
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golden anniversary and to endorse the 
Lions peace essay contest. 

Not so long ago I observed my own 
50th birthday, so I know that the In- 
ternational Association of Lions Clubs 
has just begun to live. Its accomplish- 
ments during the first five decades have 
been many, but I am confident that its 
most important work will be done in the 
years to come. 

Men have been searching for peace 
since the beginning of recorded history. 
It has always eluded them, but this does 
not mean that we must cease searching 
for it. Like the Lions, I believe that 
peace is attainable. 

Certainly in this day and age, when 
sudden destruction may come upon us at 
any time, we have reason for continuing 
our search for peace with honor. Per- 
haps the Lions peace essay contest will 
provide the light that we will need as we 
intensify our search. 

The 20,000 Lions Clubs, with their 
more than 800,000 members located on 
every continent, will undoubtedly receive 
several million entries from young people 
between the ages of 14 and 21. It is pos- 
sible that the winning essay will provide 
a plan that will turn out to be workable 
and bring peace throughout the world. 
The optimism and enthusiasm of the 
Lions should inspire the young people of 
all nations to do their utmost to devise 
a practical scheme for promoting and 
maintaining peace. 

I salute the Lions Clubs for their 50 
years of great and worthwhile achieve- 
ments and commend them for sponsor- 
ing the peace essay contest. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the subject of 
the 50th anniversary of Lions Interna- 
tional. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Par- 
TEN). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


THE GENOCIDE CONVENTION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
once again to express my profound dis- 
appointment over congressional indiffer- 
ence to an international agreement of 
great import. As we near the close of 
the 89th Congress, the Senate has again 
a, to ratify the Genocide Conven- 
tion. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, after holding initial hearings in 
1950, has since refrained from taking 
any action. The official reticence to re- 
open debate on this subject is appalling; 
it is almost 20 years since the treaty was 
drafted under United Nations auspices 
with strong U.S. backing, and yet we 
have still refused to approve it. 

Pending before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee is House Resolution 103, 
which I introduced on January 12, 1965, 
aimed at putting the House on record as 
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favoring U.S. accession to the Conven- 
tion. It was my hope that if the House 
would grant this issue some considera- 
tion, it might encourage reappraisal in 
the Senate. 

Close to 70 sovereign states have rati- 
fied the Genocide Convention. Its pur- 
pose is to outlaw group persecution on 
grounds of race, religion, and national 
origin. 

We in the United States have nothing 
to fear from this agreement. Genocide 
as such cannot occur in America. Op- 
ponents have repeatedly sought to dem- 
onstrate through extreme instances how 
the language of the treaty can be in- 
voked against American citizens, but it 
is a hollow argument. Ironically, when 
the Senate originally heard witnesses in 
1950, opponents were able to convince 
the doubters of the contradictory con- 
clusion that the treaty was both harmless 
and dangerous. 

I wish to direct the attention of my 
colleagues to the remarks I made here 
on the floor last March 24. This was an 
attempt, through a historical review, to 
answer the fear and apprehension voiced 
in 1950 and still prevalent today. The 
Genocide Convention is not an ideal in- 
strument; because of the weak structure 
of international law, set against the 
power of individual sovereign states, en- 
forcement must depend principally upon 
the will of the contracting parties. 

Proponents cannot realistically claim 
that the Convention will end the indigni- 
ties and prejudice which has afflicted 
mankind throughout the course of his- 
tory. Nevertheless, it constitutes one 
step in the direction of establishing 
worldwide protections applicable to in- 
dividuals. It is a method of erecting a 
consensus of world opinion to which gov- 
ernments and national leaders must pay 
heed. 

The intent to destroy an ethnic, re- 
ligious, or racial group, in whole or in 
part, is defined as an international 
crime in the Genocide Convention. 

It seems to me that the purpose of the 
agreement is closely attuned to our own 
domestic structure of law. If the “un- 
derstandings” which the Senate drafted 
in 1950 are appended to our ratification, 
as clarification, then there should be no 
fear that the treaty provisions contra- 
dict or supersede our codes in any 
manner. 

Our Nation’s participation in the 1968 
Human Rights Year will seem shallow in- 
deed unless the Senate ratifies this as- 
sertion of basic human rights. My bill 
to establish a U.S. Committee on Human 
Rights, to prepare for American observ- 
ance, is intimately tied to Senate action 
on the Genocide Convention and other 
pending human rights charters which we 
have shamefully neglected. 

The patient and laborious work in be- 
half of human rights may not attract 
many headlines. It is obscured by the 
daily crises which descend upon our of- 
ficial policymakers. This is the great 
disappointment, Idare say that we can- 
not afford to dismiss these issues by be- 
coming mesmerized by the abrupt and 
ceaseless conflicts around the world. 

It is truly lamentable that the United 
States, which has always stood for the 
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dignity of the individual, has failed to 
act in a practical way to enhance the ap- 
plication of human rights around the 
globe. Our record on this front stands 
in bleak contrast to our oft-expressed 
commitment to the rule of law and ethi- 
calconduct. Our indecision on the Gen- 
ocide Convention is a typical instance. 
The Senate is obligated to act. 


PARTNERSHIP GOVERNMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CONABLE] is 
recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, like 
most of my colleagues here in the House 
I spend a good deal of time trying to 
assist the officials of communities in my 
area who come to Washington seeking 
Federal funds for projects designed to 
make a better local environment for our 
constituents. Cities, towns, villages, 
counties, water districts, school districts 
—many community units want to im- 
prove the quality of life for their resi- 
dents without disturbing the tranquility 
of their taxpayers. We all know that 
local tax systems are not the same kind 
of cornucopia as is the graduated in- 
come tax, and for this reason the device 
of Federal aid to the communities of this 
Nation, both directly and through the 
States. has become an important part of 
the American scene. 

The financing role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment becomes more significant with 
each new program of local assistance 
which we pass. Partnership govern- 
ment usually means, and should mean, 
Federal contribution to the cost of a 
local project of sound standard, but re- 
taining local initiative and local super- 
vision. Partnership government is the 
best sort of government because it gets 
things done but keeps a degree of diver- 
sity by financially encouraging local gov- 
ernment to do what it needs rather than 
taking over its function. 

But in my own experience recently 
things have not been going well with 
partnership government. There are 
plenty of programs addressed to real 
local needs. There is plenty of pro- 
motion by the agencies and by us politi- 
cians, so that the communities know 
what opportunities are open to them. 
On the assumption that the Federal 
funds now are available, many States are 
providing supplemental funds of their 
own; and with respect to such sensitive 
areas as pollution control and sewage 
disposal, they are begining to take a 
tougher attitude toward what they re- 
quire of communities too long in viola- 
tion of State laws requiring sanitary 
facilities. 

To sum it up, let us say that there is 
now a stirring among our communities, 
a new climate for accomplishment 
created at least in part by the availabil- 
ity of new Federal aid programs. But 
unfortunately, the promise is not being 
matched by performance, and the failure 
is on the Federal level. In too many in- 
stances, the Federal Government is not 
holding up its end of the partnership: 
after all the promises and advertising, it 
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is unable to put up its share of the money 
for far too many communities. This 
trend—the underfunding of great ex- 
pectations—is an accelerating one in 
this administration. Because of the dis- 
appointments and difficulties it is caus- 
ing among local officials, this practice is 
being looked upon as another aspect of 
the credibility gap which the adminis- 
tration has created between itself and 
the people. 

In one case in my area a community 
was urged by the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Developing to submit its 
application quickly for a project so that 
the Department could make its grant 
before the close of the fiscal year. The 
community eagerly complied, but the 
application was placed on a lengthy 
waiting list of projects to be funded. In 
truth, there was no chance of funding 
this particular project quickly because 
the Department had applications on 
hand for three times the amount of 
money it had available. 

In another community the Office of 
Economic Opportunity urged officials to 
organize a community action program 
to be funded largely by a Federal grant. 
After a dispute in which agency repre- 
sentatives urged local officials to pay 
salaries far above the local rate, the ap- 
plication was submitted with high hopes. 
It was promptly turned down for a lack 
of Federal funds. Also, the major city 
in my area, which counted heavily on 
the promise of community action grants, 
has had program upon program turned 
down this year for lack of funds at the 
Federal level. 

Another HUD application in my area 
was rejected on what seem to be highly 
technical grounds, indicating the agen- 
cies are straining to find reasons to re- 
ject applications because of the pressure 
of requests. 

These exasperating experiences 
prompted me to investigate the financial 
condition of the larger Federal grant pro- 
grams to see how their funds compared 
with their claims and promises. The 
facts which emerged present a clear pic- 
ture of the unhappy conditions which 
have developed in the community grant 
programs. Consider these examples: 

For the new basic sewer and water 
program administered by Housing and 
Urban Development, Congress approved 
$100 million for this year; the Depart- 
ment has received program inquiries to- 
taling $2 billion. 

Economic Development Administra- 
tion requested $326 million for this year; 
it already has $640 million in requests. 

The House has approved $263 million 
for water pollution control grants by the 
Department of Interior; applications un- 
derway total $881 million. 

Congress approved $55 million for open 
spaces; requests total $110 million. 

OEO sought $466 million for com- 
munity action programs but a House 
committee has recommended $323 mil- 
lion. The exact amount of requests for 
community action is not available, but it 
is well known that it far exceeds even 
the amount OEO requested. The gap is 
so bad, in fact, that OEO now refuses to 
process any application submitted from 
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the New York region after February 20 
of this year. 

I have recently cautioned many of the 
local officials in my area about this im- 
balance between funds requested of the 
Federal agencies and the funds available 
for distribution. I did this in an effort 
to enable the local officials to plan more 
realistically and to avoid serious disap- 
pointments and difficulties. 

Let me say, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
some personal political risk involved in 
being honest with enthusiastic local offi- 
cials about the kind of difficulty I have 
described. If I tell them what to expect 
in the face of bureaucratic descriptions 
of pie in the sky, their instinctive reac- 
tion is that I am less than enthusiastic 
myself about the programs, or that I 
am unwilling to go to bat for them. It 
is an easy step from this sort of doubt 
to the conclusion that a Congressman 
of the other party might be able to help 
them more, if funds are limited. I have 
to take this risk, because I feel it is less 
dangerous for the country than the dis- 
illusionment which feeds on lack of con- 
fidence in the honesty of our Govern- 
ment officials. Nobody does more dam- 
age to the domestic tranquility than the 
demagog who says to the underpriv- 
ileged, “You have suffered long enough. 
This program will solve your problems.” 
And then he recommends and supports 
for the program only enough money to 
maintain a public relations facade, insur- 
ing a greater disillusionment because of 
the appetites he has encouraged. 

In summary then, the Federal Govern- 

ment talks a great deal about its “part- 
nership” with local and State govern- 
ments, proud that it can finance projects 
properly within local initiative and con- 
trol. The partnership will not be a 
happy one or a constructive one, how- 
ever, unless promise and performance 
are kept in the same ballpark. Clearly, 
more restraint about promises would be 
one answer, particularly in view of the 
increasing demands being placed upon 
the national budget by the war in Viet- 
nam. 
Restraint is needed from administra- 
tion leaders to tailor their promises more 
closely to what they are able to provide. 
More taxation, of course, would be an- 
other answer. But better, we should give 
greater consideration to the too-long 
ignored suggestion of national priorities 
as a substitute for pretending we are go- 
ing to do everything for everybody. If 
the administration refuses to face up to 
this responsibility of national leadership, 
then I believe the Congress should as- 
sume this role. The Nation requires it. 


COTTON—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been calied to a report 
carried in a recent issue of the Southern 
Textile News indicating that imports of 
cotton yarns have increased greatly and, 
if continued at the present rate, will 
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amount to the equivalent of 250,000 bales 
of cotton by the end of this year. 

While this might be of only passing 
interest to many of my colleagues, it is 
a matter of vital importance and con- 
cern to me and to others who represent 
cotton-producing areas. 

Cotton yarn is only a few steps re- 
moved from raw cotton. We have a law, 
and justly so, that limits raw cotton im- 
ports to 33,000 bales per year. If, how- 
ever, the foreign spinner converts his 
cotton into yarn, the US. raw cotton 
quota means nothing to him. He is 
thereby able to circumvent the intent 
of the law because of the definition of his 
product. 

I recall that we experienced a some- 
what similar problem several years ago 
with the importation of “picker lap.” 
Foreign cotton was being landed in the 
free trade zone of New Orleans and con- 
verted to “picker lap.’ This is merely 
the elementary first stage of getting cot- 
ton ready for processing. Machines were 
set up in the free trade zone and the raw 
cotton processed into laps and rolled onto 
large spools. It was then being shipped 
into the United States—outside of the 
raw cotton quota and free of any duty 
and restrictions of any kind—and was 
directly displacing U.S. cotton. 

Fortunately, this loophole was closed 
after the Tariff Commission set a zero 
quota for picker lap, sliver and roving, 
but not before a considerable quantity 
had entered this country both from Mex- 
ico and Canada. 

We are now faced with another even 
more serious threat of a greater magni- 
tude. As most of you know, cotton farm- 
ers of this country have been called upon 
repeatedly to make drastic cutbacks in 
acreage in an effort to balance supply 
and demand. In 1953, this country grew 
28 million acres of cotton. Today plant- 
ings to cotton in the United States 
amount to 10,567,000 acres. During this 
period, however, we have witnessed a 
great expansion of foreign production. 
In fact, the United States has, turough 
various foreign aid and economic devel- 
opment programs, assisted many coun- 
tries of the world to increase cotton 
production. Our Government has made 
loans and grants, built dams for irriga- 
tion purposes, supplied gin machinery, 
and even furnished them with experi- 
enced personnel to help insure success. 
In many cases, cotton acreage was ex- 
panded at the expense of food crop pro- 
duction with this Nation supplying their 
food deficits. 

Beginning about 1953, our export 
policy and export price have been oper- 
ated so as to provide an umbrella under 
which foreign interests have marketed 
their cotton and have successfully cap- 
tured former U.S. markets. Our farmers 
have been forced to assume the position 
of residual suppliers in world markets 
which is just another way of saying that 
we take what is left of the market after 
foreign raw cotton supplies are ex- 
hausted. On the other hand, the U.S. 
cotton farmer has been called upon time 
and again to make the supply adjust- 
ment for the entire world. This has been 
the situation under the foreign and trade 
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policies of the Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson administrations. 

In 1956, it was determined that our fair 
share of the world cotton export market 
was at least 5 million bales annually. In 
1966, there is a much larger world mar- 
ket; however, our exports are hardly 3 
million bales. In addition, our domestic 
acreage has been reduced to the point 
that it is disrupting entire communities 
in cotton-growing areas from the Caro- 
linas to California. 

Through these senseless and short- 
sighted policies, the export market for 
U.S. cotton has been seriously impaired 
and now we are witnessing the beginning 
of an effort to take over our domestic 
market as well. 

While I have been emphasizing cotton 
yarn imports because of the recent na- 
ture of this problem and the impact of 
these imports on immediate sales of U.S. 
cotton to domestic mills, the entire ques- 
tion of cotton textile imports is of vital 
concern to cotton-producing areas, cot- 
ton-manufacturing areas, and to the 
entire Nation. 

The United Nations Conference on 
Trade and Development—UNCTAD—to- 
gether with its subsidiary organs, the 
Trade and Development Board and the 
Committee on Manufacturers, is largely 
dominated by the so-called developing 
countries of the world. These nations 
are pressing hard for preferential treat- 
ment in the textile markets of the devel- 
oped countries. They already have re- 
ceived the lion’s share of the growth in 
the U.S. cotton textile market. Interna- 
tional political realities do not seem to 
point to any early reversal of this situa- 
tion although many other countries ap- 
pear to quickly invoke escape-clause 
mechanism which retain a proper share 
of the future growth of their markets for 
their own people. 

Traditionally, cotton has been one of 
the most important of our agricultural 
commodities. Cotton is produced on 
farms in 19 States extending all the way 
from the Atlantic Ocean on the east to 
the Pacific Ocean on the west. There 
are more than one-half million farms 
producing cotton in the United States. 
In addition to those actually growing cot- 
ton, there are five other important seg- 
ments of the industry, including ginners, 
merchants, warehousemen, crushers, and 
spinners. When you add to these the 
hundreds of thousands of people con- 
cerned with the various phases of proc- 
essing, converting, manufacturing, and 
marketing, the cotton industry contrib- 
utes directly to the livelihood of more 
than 10 million people. Add to this 
figure, service industry employees closely 
related to cotton such as interstate rail- 
roads, motor freight transportation, 
banking and carriers of fire, marine and 
casualty insurance; employees concerned 
with such manufacturing enterprises as 
those producing special industry machin- 
ery; manufacturing employees of indus- 
tries which are important users of cot- 
ton, such as mattresses, rubber footwear, 
luggage, umbrellas, house slippers, and so 
forth; wholesalers of these manufactured 
items; and the retail employees and pro- 
prietors involved in direct sales along 
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with their dependents and the sum total 
of people whose livelihood is closely re- 
lated to cotton approaches 20 million. 
The estimated investment in the cotton 
industry of the United States amounts to 
almost $22% billion. 

It should also be recognized that in the 
early development of foreign trade, cot- 
ton represented our principal exportable 
commodity. It was not until the estab- 
lishment of cotton production on a sound 
basis that the United States became a 
major factor in the foreign trade field. 
Shipments of cotton continued for many 
years to be the chief commodity exported 
by this country, and these cotton ship- 
ments contributed immeasurably to the 
favorable balance of trade enjoyed by 
the United States. As late as 1960, cot- 
ton was the largest dollar earner of all 
the agricultural commodities in interna- 
tional trade. In 1961, the value of raw 
cotton exports amounted to $937 million. 
These cotton dollars helped to play an 
important part in the improvement of 
our balance-of-payments position. In 
addition, I need not remind you that cot- 
ton is also of strategic importance in 
national defense. During World War II, 
cotton stocks held by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation provided the margin 
of safety so necessary to the success of 
this country and our allies in our com- 
mon defense efforts. In the Korean war, 
export controls were initiated to reserve 
supplies for defense purposes. 

It is high time that we exercise some 
commonsense and initiate some reason- 
able import controls instead of con- 
tinuing to pursue a ruinous policy. 

It is high time that we give our own 
farmers and businessmen some consid- 
eration that they not only deserve but 
must have if they are to survive. 

The export of cotton—and tobacco— 
first established the financial integrity 
of a new nation—the United States of 
America—before the world. This indus- 
try is the source of the livelihood of mil- 
lions of our citizens. We cannot destroy 
this great industry and impoverish our 
own citizens, on the vague and dubious 
and uncertain altar of foreign aid. 

Mr. Speaker, we are now operating in 
the first year of a new cotton program 
that is recognized as having been con- 
ceived and presented to the Congress 
by this administration as its answer to 
cotton’s dilemma. This program re- 
quired great adjustments, and I should 
say great agony, on the part of farmers, 
ginners, and other segments of the in- 
dustry. The success of the program de- 
pends upon achieving a hign level of 
domestic consumption plus a fair share 
of the world’s export market for U.S, 
cotton. 

Let me say that I did not vote for this 
latest cotton program. I did not do so 
primarily because I did not have faith 
that this administration would handle 
it in a way that would make it success- 
ful. I will say, however, I have worked 
and voted for cotton legislation in the 
past that, if it had been administered ef- 
fectively and according to the intent of 
the Congress, we would not be confronted 
with the havoc that now prevails—with 
our exports dwindled to fewer than 3 
million bales in the last year and with 
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foreign cotton goods flooding our domes- 
tic markets. 

In 1956 we enacted a law directing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to 
use its existing powers and authorities 
immediately to encourage the export of 
cotton by offering to make cotton avail- 
able at prices not in excess of the level 
of prices at which cotton is being offered 
by other exporting countries, and we au- 
thorized the CCC to accept bids by buy- 
ers for exports. 

The effective administration of this 
directive and authority would have 
maintained our exports at a minimum of 
5 million bales a year. But the admin- 
istration then in power yielded to the 
whims of the State Department and re- 
fused to implement this act to its maxi- 
mum potential. 

Instead of selling our cotton on a bid 
basis to the exporters and thereby mak- 
ing dead certain we were meeting the 
world price, those administering the cot- 
ton law year after year have set our for- 
eign sale price in advance, and year after 
year foreign competitors have set their 
price just enough below ours to move 
their cotton ahead of us and make us 
the residual world supplier. 

Poor and inefficient administration of 
some of the cotton laws passed by the 
Congress have limited our foreign mar- 
ket, and the cotton industry is suffering 
because of this. 

Mr, Speaker, now look at the flood of 
foreign-made textiles flowing into our 
country. 

Because textile mills outside of the 
United States heretofore have been able 
to get cotton at a cheaper price than 
our own mills, and because of cheap la- 
bor available abroad, and because of ex- 
port subsidies in countries shipping into 
our markets, these foreign mills have 
undersold our own mills in the Ameri- 
can market. It became obvious several 
years ago, that without some reasonable 
restrictions, this competition might se- 
riously impair the American textile in- 
dustry, including the manufacturers of 
cotton goods and garments, and would 
be severely damaging to our cotton pro- 
ducers. 

Several appeals were made to the ad- 
ministration in the fifties to limit im- 
ports, The appeals were denied. After 
another attempt in 1961, an agreement 
was worked out with 18 other nations, 
which agreement is now known as the 
long-term textile import arrangement. 
This was an effort to bring some sense 
into the import situation. Authority was 
provided by the Congress to place lim- 
itations upon textile shipments into the 
United States from those countries not 
joining in this arrangement voluntarily. 

We entered into this arrangement with 
a great deal of hope. Our aim was at 
least to place a ceiling on imports, at 
the 1961 level. But, Mr. Speaker, in the 
lifetime of this arrangement for the flow 
of cotton goods from other countries has 
more than doubled, from 393,500 bales 
equivalent in 1961 to 751,200 bales in 
1965 and to an estimated 966,000 bales 
in 1966. 

It seems to me that the long-term 
‘textile import arrangement has been 
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managed in a way that anyone must con- 
cede it is not producing the results for 
which it was intended and that it soon 
could be completely voided. 

Although the responsibility for the op- 
eration of this arrangement was p 
in the Interagency Textile Administra- 
tive Committee, chaired by a Commerce 
Department official, I suspect that the 
State Department, which operates in the 
Interagency Committee, is responsible 
for the faulty management of the pro- 
gram. Itis my conviction that our State 
Department has little, if any, concern 
for American cotton or any other pro- 
ducers if their protection in any way 
limits the admissibility of goods from 
another country, especially from de- 
veloping countries.” This has been the 
attitude of the State Department since 
about 1951. Their attitude is: foreign- 
ers first, Americans second. 

I suggest, Mr. Speaker, that our State 
Department meditate and consider 
whether good relations with another 
country are worth the sacrifice of the 
economy and well-being of our own 
people. 

To this end, Mr. Speaker, to ease the 
great burdens upon our cotton producers, 
by regaining a fair portion of the world 
cotton market and by reasonable protec- 
tion of the American textile market for 
American cotton, I propose: 

First. Immediate use of all the per- 
suasion and force available through the 
long-term import arrangement to 
bring within reasonable limits the im- 
portation into the United States of cot- 
ton yarn, cotton goods, cotton apparel 
and other cotton manufactures. 

Second. Immediate shift to an auction 
system, to sell to the world on a highest- 
bid basis, at least 5 million bales of 
American cotton annually. 

The authority exists in the law. The 
responsibility of the executive depart- 
ment is to administer the law, according 
to the intent of the Congress. The sal- 
vation of the cotton producers and the 
industry depends upon this. And, in- 
deed, it is a great industry, valuable to 
our economy and worthy of every assist- 
ance and encouragement at this highest 
level of this Federal Government. 

Mr. Speaker, the U.S. farmer is carry- 
ing upon his shoulders the burden of the 
world’s problems in cotton. 

Our farmers and our Government are 
carrying virtually the whole of the world 
surplus of cotton, because our policies 
have made the United States the resid- 
ual world supplier, with the surpluses 
ending up in our hands. 

I notice that a news release from the 
International Cotton Advisory Commit- 
tee, on August 26, 1966, begins with the 
sentence: “World cotton production 
during the current season will decline 
substantially from the 1965-66 record 
of 52.6 million bales.” But close exami- 
nation disclosed that the whole net re- 
duction is occurring by the sacrifices of 
our farmers and the economy of our cot- 
ton country. Total world production is 
expected, by best estimates, to total ap- 
proximately 49 million bales, down about 
3.6 million bales. The reduction ex- 
pected in the United States is 4.2 million 
bales. ‘Thus, while the rest of the world 
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continues to produce cotton at its usual 
pace, our farmers and our country as- 
sume the whole of cotton's problems. 

This does not make sense to me. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am suggest- 
ing that through all the mechanisms 
available we limit the flow of cotton tex- 
tiles into this country, to protect our 
domestic textile industry, while we sell 
to the highest bidder in export to assure 
the movement of at least 5 million bales 
abroad annually. 

I am proposing that the United States 
announce each year how much cotton 
the United States will sell in export to 
the highest bidder each year. This 
might be 5 million, 5.5 million, or more. 
This cotton would be offered in weekly 
sales, The highest bidder for a specific 
lot of cotton would take that cotton 
away, at the price he offered. 

The bid mechanism certainly will 
move the cotton. Weno longer would be 
the residual supplier. The burdens of 
carrying the world’s whole surplus supply 
and of unreasonable controls upon pro- 
duction would be lifted from our 
farmers and from our economy. Within 
2 years we could return to normal pat- 
terns of cotton production in this coun- 
try. We would share equitably in the 
22 trade in cotton. That is all we 
a 

Mr. Speaker, this makes sense to me. 


PHILADELPHIA’S GREAT OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SOLVE THE CRISIS 
OF THE CITIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Byrne] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, the Federal Housing Act was 
adopted in 1949, and its purpose was to 
provide financial assistance to cities for 
the clearance of slums and blighted areas 
and their redevelopment in accordance 
with well prepared plans. The main ob- 
jective of the act was to provide ade- 
quate housing to replace the old, the 
worn, and the substandard. 

The most important goal of every 
citizen to live in decent housing has been 
subverted by the planners, who have 
erected high-priced housing—when they 
provide housing—at the expense of 
those who are in desperate need of just 
standard housing accommodations, City 
planners who build monuments to them- 
selves instead of adequate housing for 
the people, as intended by the Housing 
Act, are doing an injustice and disserv- 
ice to the city, our State, and Nation. 

The core of center city can be made 
beautiful, attractive and appealing if 
the basic ideas of our Housing Act are 
not forgotten and neglected. Commer- 
cial development of center city depends 
on all economic groups supporting busi- 
ness establishments, but, if only upper 
income persons live in center city, the 
small businessman will find no custom- 
ers. Core development without develop- 
ment of the surrounding area will 
See cause deterioration of the 

Slums that surround artificial 
beauty will in time cause beauty itself 
to succumb. 
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City planners must rethink their 
schemes for development, and must take 
note of proposed area designations. 
Saving communities that can be saved 
by utilizing site conservation should be 
done. Community-minded developers 
should be encouraged and invited to par- 
ticipate in such programs. 

An example of extremely poor judg- 
ment is the city planners designation for 
industrial use exclusively, of historic 
Franklin Square area which is located 
in ancient Northern Liberties, in my 
own congressional district. 

Franklin Square area is the northeast- 
erly center city quadrant of Philadelphia. 
It is hallowed by Penn Treaty Park where 
William Penn met with the original In- 
dian inhabitants. Other historic shrines 
and treasured landmarks include Christ 
Church, where George Washington wor- 
shiped; the Betsy Ross House, where our 
first flag was sewn; Elfreth’s Alley, the 
oldest continuously resided street in the 
United States; Benjamin Franklin’s 
grave and nearby Friends meeting- 
house; St. Augustine’s Roman Catholic 
Church, the parent of Villanova Uni- 
versity; St. George’s Methodist Church, 
the mother edifice of Methodism in this 
country; St. Michael’s and Zion Evan- 
gelical Lutheran—German—Church; St. 
Peter’s Roman Catholic Church; St. 
Paul’s Lutheran—German—Church; St. 
John’s Orthodox—Rumanian—Church; 
St. Michael’s Orthodox Catholic—Rus- 
sian—Church; St. Agnes Roman Cath- 
olic—Slovak—Church; Holy Redeemer 
Chinese—Roman Catholic—Church; As- 
sumption B.V.M. Roman Catholic 
Church; Immaculate Conception Roman 
Catholic Church; Rome Emanuel Bap- 
tist Church, one of the largest Negro 
congregations in the city; and two 
Friends meeting houses that served 
Northern Liberties. Many of these 
churches maintain parochial schools 
8 require resident children and stu- 

ents. 

More outstanding cultural institutions 
include German Society of Pennsylvania; 
Russian United Beneficial Association; 
Society of Free Letts; Edgar Allan Poe 
House; Friends Guild Home for the 
Aged; Center City Methodist Mission; 
St. Mary’s Ukrainian Catholic Home; 
Brith Sholom Congregation; St. Andrews 
Russian Orthodox Church; Slovak Bap- 
tist Church. 

We must also consider the fact that 
the new structures planned in this area, 
and under construction, involving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, include the 
new Federal courthouse; the new U.S. 
Mint; the new Mikveh Israel Synagogue, 
with its venerable history; the new 
Ukrainian Catholic Cathedral of the Im- 
maculate Conception; and the new cen- 
ter city office building complex adjacent 
to the beautiful Independence Mall ex- 
tending to the Benjamin Franklin Bridge 
Plaza. These new institutions should not 
be marred by exclusive industrial con- 
struction. i 

The importance of the priceless social 
significance of the Franklin Square area 
is all the more emphasized when it is 
noted that all of the -forementioned in- 
stitutions and landmarks exist within 
less than 2 square miles. 
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Many homes in this area are occupied 
by longtime residents who wish still to 
remain, and the dwellings are not all 
dilapidated or blighted. Some blight has 
occurred, but this is the fault of the 
planners in designating this area for in- 
dustrial use despite its proximity to the 
heart of the city, which frustrates plans 
of residents to modernize their homes. 
Philadelphia has long been known as the 
City of Homes and this honor must not 
be lost. 

The restoration of this area of homes, 
in conjunction with existing business es- 
tablishments, would result in a more 
healthy and enjoyable housing and eco- 
nomic situation for the inhabitants of 
the area. Systematic redevelopment can 
accomplish restoration and building of 
homes without dislocation and dispersion 
of inhabitants. In fact, it will induce 
the return and influx to the area of 
persons who desire to live there. 

It should be noted that some of the 
finest department stores in the East are 
located in, adjacent to, or close to this 
area, including Wanamaker’s, Straw- 
bridge & Clothier, Gimbels, and Lit Bros. 
The best customers of these stores are 
residents of adjacent areas. The dislo- 
cation and dispersion of inhabitants 
must lead to the decline of these stores 
which have been landmarks and prized 
business establishments in our city. 

Another factor we must consider is 
that misplanned dislocation and disper- 
sion of inhabitants of this area will lead 
to more overcrowding in other already 
congested areas and the creation of new 
slums which will increase our health and 
economic problems, and, according to 
Senator Rrisicorr, increase our crime 
rates. Planning must be directed to pro- 
vide adequate, standard housing for the 
nonprivileged, low-income groups, with 
purchase prices or leasing rates which 
they can afford. There has been too 
much dislocation and dispersion and in- 
creasing overcrowdedness which our 
Federal laws were planned to correct but, 
unfortunately, these laws have been 
subverted. 

The city planners are unmindful of 
the lessons to be learned from the other 
three center city quadrants where, like- 
wise, each one has a square to provide 
the nucleus for development and growth 
of each section. 

The Franklin Square quadrant is the 
final opportunity, the last chance, to 
provide housing for those intended to be 
benefited by the Housing Act. 

To forget the Franklin Square area is 
to ignore our heritage and our obligation 
to preserve the American tradition and 
cultural values which are being dis- 
sipated. No greater error can be made. 

Now is the time to coordinate the func- 
tions of all interested Federal agencies to 
use the principle of site conservation and 
save this vital area for those who need 
housing, in an area where every race, 
creed, and color lives in harmony, and 
every religion has a house of worship. 

A glorious opportunity is here for the 
making of a new town within the city, to 
serve as an example of noble planning, 
modern zoning, advanced construction, 
and proper housing, with institutions 
espousing cultural values in our tradi- 
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tion, for preservation of our most im- 
portant asset—our citizens and their de- 
velopment in an environment which will 
brighten the future with realization of 
the American ideal. Let Philadelphia be 
the first to solve the crisis of the cities. 


JUDGING THE QUALIFICATIONS OF 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Grssons] is rec- 
ognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
quested this time to discuss House Reso- 
lution 986, which I introduced last week, 
dealing with standards of conduct and 
ethics. The resolution I thought was 
needed because the Constitution requires 
us to be the judges of the sufficiency of 
the qualifications of our Members, and I 
was disturbed that the Congress had 
never implemented this mandate of the 
Constitution. However, since the Com- 
mittee on Rules has reported a resolution 
which I expect to come to the floor in the 
near future, I will yield back the balance 
of my time and discuss this matter when 
the House takes it up in general debate. 


AN ALTERNATE SOLUTION TO BIG 
CITY PROBLEMS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER], 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER, Mr. Speaker, I 
had the opportunity to appear before 
the Subcommittee on Executive Reor- 
ganization of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations this morning, 
chaired by the distinguished Senator 
from Connecticut, the Honorable ABRA- 
HAM RIBICOFF. 

I requested time to appear before that 
committee during its hearings on the 
multiple problems facing urban centers 
today because, from my acquaintance 
with what had been said before during 
the hearings, had failed to turn up any 
suggestion as to how the distress of these 
cities could be treated other than with 
massive doses of Federal money. Be- 
cause I am convinced that this hand- 
out approach is not a solution but a 
placebo, I offered another alternative 
for their consideration. 

This problem is one which this body 
must deal with as well as the Senate and 
I would like to present my thinking on 
the subject for the consideration of all 
the Members. 

As you well know, the administrative 
budget of the Federal Government has 
now passed the magic $100 billion mark; 
an arbitrary and delusive point which 
has long been more symbolic than 
meaningful. 

The rising cost of the war in Vietnam 
is blamed for the crack in the $100 bil- 
lion ceiling, but it is not. It is the inch 
that now sticks out of the top, but it is 
not the submerged feet and yards of 
Federal expenditure that are the base 
undergirding the peak. 

Nor is the figure of $100 billion the 
important consideration. What it is 
being spent for is. 
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At the present rate, the cost of Federal 
welfarism for the urban centers will soon 
catch up and pass our national defense 
budget, no matter what the outcome of 
the struggle in Vietnam. 

As a single example of the alarming 
growth of Federal welfare and social 
benefit programs, one has only to com- 
pare the 1963 Health, Education, and 
Welfare budget with that Department’s 
1966 budget. The HEW appropriation 
3 years ago was for $5.6 billion. The 
fiscal 1966 budget was for $8 billion, but 
this figure does not include such addi- 
tions as the $1.2 billion contained in the 
supplementary appropriation bill, the 
$1.5 billion for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity or $600 million appropriated 
by the Higher Education Act. These 
figures, when added, come to $11.3 billion. 

Thus, in 3 years, there has been an 
increase in the Health, Education, and 
Welfare budget alone of $5.7 billion, a 
sum that is more than the entire 1963 
budget of $5.6 billion; an increase of 
more than 100 percent in 3 short years. 

Five years ago, the Federal Govern- 
ment’s budget for all its various social 
welfare programs was $26 billion. It is 
now $36 billion and, at this rate, will 
expand to $50 billion in another few 
years. 

The bill for megalopolis is a staggering 
one, one the people of this generation 
alone cannot possibly pay. It can only 
be passed on to our children and our chil- 
dren’s children. 

The Great Society is permeated by an 
intense desperation to attempt to do all 
things for the victims of megalopolis, a 
philosophy that is entirely alien to de- 
mocracy. As this philosophy grows, ex- 
pands and smothers the people, men and 
women are growing fearful of this benev- 
olence from the Federal Government; are 
being pressed down by futility and 
impotence. 

Their social mores are dictated by the 
Supreme Court. Their economic de- 
pendence upon the Federal Establish- 
ment is cemented by the Bureau of the 
Budget and enforced by the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Free Americans have traditionally 
made poor subjects for regimentation, yet 
the pressures driving them into the 
cramped mass of the urban center is al- 
most resistless. The farmer is no longer 
free to farm, so he, too, crowds into the 
city. The worker can find employment 
only in the teeming jungle of the factory- 
oriented city. The favored minority has 
swiftly learned that dole and welfare are 
to be had for nothing save only his pres- 
ence in the city. And so he is called re- 
sistlessly to his doom. 

As crowd pours in upon crowd, Mega- 
lopolis groans with the burden, but the 
groan is interpreted as a call of welcome, 
and still more join the migration in. 
The siren lure of the city is as old as 
man. The city has, traditionally, nur- 
tured the arts, the sciences, and the 
crafts. To cite a recently popular song, 
everything is supposedly waiting for you 
Downtown. However, the things wait- 
ing for you include choking smog, a 
never-abating crescendo of noise and the 
nerve-tight impatience of the human 
traffic jam. 
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I submit to you, gentlemen, that there 
are potholes on this glory road. 

We are rapidly reaching the point 
where there is simply not enough physi- 
cal space or minutes in the hour to move 
the masses to and from the jobs that are 
available. Mass transportation propo- 
nents are only now beginning to accept 
the inevitable fact that just so many 
human bodies and so many automobiles 
can be transported from here to there in 
a given hour, no matter how modern the 
parking garage, how wide the freeways, 
or how staggered the working hours. 

Great cities swelter and parch for lack 
of water. Once beautiful Lake Erie as 
an example, has choked and died over a 
daily dose of 17 million tons of waste. 
Its putrid water may never be fit to swim 
in or drink again. 

Even modest sized plots of green grass, 
trees, and open spaces are becoming 
memorabilia talked about by the old 
folks, but unknown to many children of 
the sixties. 

As the masses come together, it is in- 
evitable that enough jobs do not exist 
to satisfy the wants. The dole, the head 
start, the poverty program, aid to de- 
pendents, the support of unwed mothers 
and their illegitimate children and other 
stop-gap desperation measures are pro- 
grams foredoomed to failure because they 
are attempts to solve problems which, in 
the context of the urban mass, defy so- 
lution. 

The political demagog feeds upon 
the disease. Pies are floated in the sky, 
the “pork barrel’ cracks open under the 
strain of its State and Federal largess, 
voting rolls are filled with the unquali- 
fied, civil disobedience is nurtured, dem- 
onstrations against injustices, real and 
imagined, are encouraged and defiance 
of authority becomes the order of the 
day as well as the night. 

The onslaught against internal order 
and justice is approaching irresistibility, 

In recent weeks, we have been told by 
the mayor of New York City that the 
city of New York alone needs $50 bil- 
lion in the next decade to cope with its 
massive problems. Of course, you know 
and I know that Mayor Lindsay’s figure 
is unrealistic and borders on the ridicu- 
lous. Some fiscal authority has even 
extended that figure to cover all the 
major cities proportionately and has said 
that it would take the sum of $1 trillion 
to do for every city what New York’s 
mayor wants done for his beleaguered 
metropolis. I do not envy the mayor 
his job, but I do know that expecting 
the Federal Government to hand him a 
check for $50 billion shows a remark- 
ably circumscribed understanding of the 
possible solutions. 

Heaped upon the smoldering, some- 
times flaming, coals of this situation is 
the Supreme Court’s glib edict of one 
man, one vote. This decree, in effect, 
says to the several States: “You cannot 
pattern your State legislatures after the 
federal system. Such a system is un- 
constitutional.” 

For 178 years, nearly all the States 
patterned their legislatures after the 
system set up in the Constitution for the 
Federal Government: A House composed 
of Members chosen on the basis of popu- 
lation and a Senate composed of Mem- 
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bers chosen on the basis of population 
and other factors, such as geography. 

The search for truly representative 
government has occupied man since 
earliest times. The slick and artificial 
solution contained in the one-man, one- 
vote edict has been rejected time and 
again because it did not guarantee fair 
representation. 

Fair representation, at any level of 
government, embodies the guarantee 
that neither the sparsely populated rural 
areas nor the massive urban centers can 
choke the will of the other; that there 
must be understanding of the problems 
of each and a willingness to seek mutual 
agreement. However, under this Su- 
preme Court decision, the heavily popu- 
lated cities, with their special problems 
of mass transportation, urban renewal, 
illiteracy, lawlessness, staggering welfare 
projects and industrial expansion, are 
seizing control of State legislatures on a 
winner-take-all basis and utilizing 
State finances, energy, and manpower 
exclusively for the problems and benefit 
of the big cities. The population outside 
the big cities stands powerless to prevent 
it. No longer is there the check and 
balance provided by a legislature repre- 
senting the interest of many diverse peo- 
ples with many diverse problems. No 
longer does this rural minority receive 
the protection it deserves and democ- 
racy demands. 

This Supreme Court decision, if al- 
lowed to stand, will accelerate the con- 
centration of political and economic 
power into the hands of the urban 
masses, will hasten the abandonment of 
the rural areas, will add further to the 
burden of the farmer, and, worst of all, 
will permit the major cities of each State 
to name that State’s Governor, as well 
as dictate and control his policies, and, 
finally, to name the President of the 
United States and dictate and control his 
policies as well. 

This failure of the Congress to do 
something to set aside the Supreme 
Court ruling will prove, in time, to be 
the great tragedy of the 88th and 89th 
Congresses. 

No issue in the history of our country 
has struck so decisively at the very roots 
of our form of government as this Su- 
preme Court decision. 

It has been said that Megalopolis is in- 
evitable because of the need to centralize 
our productive capacities in growth cen- 
ters in order to gain the advantages of 
large scale production of goods, vital in a 
competitive world. 

Too many have accepted this “inevi- 
tability” of urbanization on the grounds 
that it is economically unavoidable. 
Many have come to believe that urbani- 
zation is a natural law of development. 

I, for one, do not believe it is. 

Mass urbanization has taken place 
largely because the people who guide and 
influence our economy have wanted it to 
take place. It has been to their advan- 
tage to bring an abundant supply of labor 
into urban localities in order that the 
wheels of production could roll undis- 
turbed. They have interested themselves 
in policies, both private and governmen- 
tal, that encourage an acceleration of the 
exodus from rural communities. 
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Urbanization has not been an acci- 
dent; nor has it been inevitable. It has 
been brought about. 

It has been accelerated by the political 
forces bent upon profiting from the vote 
potential of the dependent masses. 

It has brought with it the instruments 
of its own defeat: a rising crime rate, 
poor educational facilities, racial agita- 
tion, health hazards, deplorable living 
conditions, and the most important fac- 
tor of all, one that escapes measure- 
ment: the effect all these emotional and 
mental stresses on man’s personality, his 
mentality and his morality. 

There can be no disagreement with 
the fact that continued urbanization 
will continue to increase crime, impair 
health, pollute our water, foul the air, 
eat up our green spaces, aggravate the 
racial problem, and increase our unem- 
ployment. Having been robbed of their 
tax base, cities are powerless to cope 
with the ever-spiraling demands of the 
populace. 

There are two major schools of 
thought as to what corrective action can 
be taken at this late hour. 

One method is to treat the results of 
mass urbanization with an equal mass 
of Federal programs of city-oriented 
welfare, retraining, urban renewal and 
socialization of education and medicine; 
in short, Federal management of major 
divisions of the economic and social or- 
der. This is the present policy. It is a 
plan that, admittedly, will work tempo- 
rarily and to a limited degree but only 
if the people are satisfied to trade for it 
a substantial amount of their freedom to 
choose. 

In other times, this would be called 
what it rightfully is, socialism. Now, it 
goes by any number of federalese names. 

The other method which provides cor- 
rective action is a systematic reduction 
in urbanization. This is a commonsense 
method taking into account the puritan 
truism that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. That is, in every 
respect, the more realistic and the more 
humane solution. It is also the solution 
which is in keeping with our form of 
government. 

The very concentration that makes 
the metropolis attractive for industrial 
use, that is, its access to speedy trans- 
portation and manpower is also the con- 
dition that, exaggerated, can make the 
metropolis unattractive. So many, oc- 
cupying so much space, utilizing so much 
manpower, and straining so much of 
transportation’s ability to function, fi- 
nally ceases to offer space, manpower, or 
mobility. 

The traditional widget factory with a 
payroll of 200 workers find more man- 
power, more and cheaper space, and 
swifter access to all points of the United 
States in small towns near one of the 
major cities than it can in the heart of 
megalopolis. 

When plant location or expansion is 
considered, two misconceptions of rural 
America exist. The first is that small 
towns lack leadership. The second is 
that small towns are disappearing from 
the scene. 

Both concepts are palpably incorrect. 
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The leadership which abounds in 
America’s smaller communities is pres- 
ent in the same degree it was a hundred 
years ago. So too are the lasting moral 
and ethical values. Nor are these ethics 
confined to the leadership of the com- 
munity; they run like a tracer through 
every strata. © 

Nothing is more important to employ- 
ers than to have employees who share 
with them both moral and ethical senses, 
and who share with them a fundamental 
belief in the basic principle of a day’s 
work for a day’s pay. Nothing has con- 
tributed more to the growth of this 
country than these moral and ethical 
values. The small town community with 
its sense of loyalty and sense of duty is 
a choice poles apart from the strangling 
impersonal contact of the giant urban 
factory complex. 

The rich man needs to know how poor 
men work and the poor man needs to 
know how the rich men work. In rural 
America, this understanding exists be- 
cause it can be seen. 

An investment dollar goes considerably 
further in a small town. The economic 
impact of a plant hiring 20 people in a 
city of 1,000 is often greater than that 
realized in a city of 100,000 from a plant 
employing 2,000. 

Dollar for dollar of new payroll, the 
small community enhances the economy 
of its citizens far greater than in the 
large city. This value is returned to 
management manifold by plant loyalty 
and community interest in the com- 
pany’s welfare. 

Where consumer dollars are, pros- 
perity will prevail. 

American small towns have their day- 
to-day problems, but they confront and 
solve them, often despite the hampering 
effect of Federal actions. The attitude 
of the Federal Government is unques- 
tionably antismall town. What were 
once local Federal offices are being sys- 
tematically consolidated into sprawling, 
regional offices located in the urban cen- 
ters. While massive grants are being 
handed out to the big cities with which 
they are attempting to improve condi- 
tions and lure even more people away 
from the rural areas, there are few plans 
to assist the small community in any sig- 
nificant way. It is to the advantage of 
the political “ins” to swell the urban 
ranks and centralize political power. 
What independence is left in the Nation 
is to be found in the rural area. 

If industrialists continue to permit, 
condone, or add to the increasing ur- 
banization trend, they are, in exactly the 
same degree, adding to the balance scale 
on the side of big government, and, ulti- 
mately, socialism and every evil associ- 
ated with it. 

Urbanization is here to stay. The 
question is, will it be our slave or our 
master. The extent to which it will con- 
tinue to expand depends on the present 
trend of industrial concentration. 

The type of society we will pass on to 
our children is up to the small indus- 
trialist. It can be all urban with its 
poverty, illiteracy, welfare and dole, or 
it can offer the alternative of a reasona- 
ble balance of rural living. 
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The decision to return to the small 
community will be financially rewarding 
to the industrialist in the increased plant 
efficiency that comes from devoted em- 
ployees. 

But, more important, it will reward 
America by saving the one thing we can- 


not lose and still survive: our form of 


representative government. 


POOL-ASHBROOK BILL IS NEEDED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I joined my colleague, Repre- 
sentative Poot of Texas, in testifying 
before the House Rules Committee. We 
spoke in behalf of the bill which Mr. 
Poot and I introduced to prevent the 
obstruction of the Armed Forces. My bill 
H.R. 16175, is a companion bill to H.R. 
12047. We had 2 weeks of stormy hear- 
ings and arrived at the legislative in- 
formation we required to act with dis- 
patch and yet with careful consideration. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the com- 
mittee held several days of investigative 
and legislative hearings which were 
highly publicized. Some of these reports 
did not convey the full substance of the 
testimony. Nevertheless, we believe that 
the hearings clearly showed the neces- 
sity and urgency for this legislation. 
Upon an examination of the evidence 
and its relation to existing law, we be- 
lieve that you, too, will reach the same 
conclusion. 

The evidence demonstrates that there 
is a widespread and well-organized effort 
by Communist groups, and their affiliated 
organizations, to obstruct the Govern- 
ment of the United States and its Armed 
Forces in carrying out our commitments 
for the defense of South Vietnam. In 
several instances, the movement of troops 
and supplies intended for the battlefront 
have been obstructed. Disaffected ele- 
ments within our society have openly and 
extensively solicited and collected money 
and other property for delivery to North 
Vietnam and the Vietcong. 

The questions arise: Shall we permit 
the continued unpunished obstruction of 
the movement of troops and supplies to 
the battlefront? Shall we permit the 
continued unpunished solicitation and 
collection of money, property, or any 
other thing, for delivery in aid of enemy 
forces who are killing our own troops? 
Mr. Speaker, if the answer to these 
questions is “No,” then we must face the 
fact that existing Federal law is inade- 
quate to prevent or punish such activities. 

There is no reason to believe that these 
initial efforts, by the fifth column within, 
to defeat and demoralize our troops and 
our people, have run their full cycle. On 
the contrary, there is every reason to be- 
lieve that we have witnessed only the 
beginning. As the situation of the enemy 
abroad becomes more critical, we may 
assume that their cohorts in our midst, 
who aid and abet them, will intensify 
their efforts. Unless we take preventive 
measures, we cannot predict, nor shall 
we who propose this legislation assume 
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responsibility for, the devastating yet 
probable consequences that may ensue 
because of the failure to take timely 
action. 

The basic issue now before us, it seems 
to me, is whether we shall allow of any 
further delay in the enactment of essen- 
tial legislation proposed by H.R. 12047 as 
amended. 

One of the most interesting aspects of 
our bill, Mr. Speaker, has been the per- 
sistent effort of the administration to 
underestimate the need for an effective 
law to cover those situations where overt 
acts and conspiratorial design have been 
utilized in attempt to give aid to our 
enemy or obstruct our Armed Forces at 
home. The hearings fully testify to the 
inadequacy of their arguments. I note 
only a few observations here. 

The Department of Justice stated that 
Federal statutes dealing with conspiracy, 
treason, sedition, and subversive activ- 
ities “might be applicable” to some of 
the activities H.R. 12047 would reach, 
and that some of these activities may 
be in violation of State or local law.” 
The Deputy Attorney General, however, 
in his letter expressing the official views 
of the Department and in his testimony 
before the committee, failed to cite a 
single Federal statute that was clearly 
applicable to the activities described 
above. 

The Department oi the Army, speak- 
ing for the Department of Defense, would 
go only so far as to say that chapters 105 
and 115 of title 18 “have possible applica- 
tion to acts like those addressed by H.R. 
12047,” 

The Department of Commerce said 
that the provisions of section 402 of H.R. 
12047 which have to do with the giving, 
soliciting, and so forth of aid “overlap, 
the Export Control Act.“ The Depart- 
ment representative in his testimony, 
however, admitted that the Export Con- 
trol Act did not cover financial assistance 
and the soliciting of such assistance or 
material goods. 

The Department of State said that the 
Trading With the Enemy Act “appears 
to be adequate authority” to prevent the 
sending of money or property to foreign 
powers with which the United States is 
engaged in armed conflict. It did not ad- 
dress itself to the question of solicitation 
of such funds or property nor to the pro- 
visions of section 403 of H.R. 12047. 

The Treasury Department also pointed 
out that Trading With the Enemy Act 
regulations prohibited the transfer of 
funds or credit and exports to North 
Vietnam. It admitted, however, that 
soliciting funds or goods was not punish- 
able unless it could be proved that they 
were part of a conspiracy to violate 
Treasury Department regulations based 
on the Trading With the Enemy Act. 

The immediate purposes of this ac- 
tivity are first, to help materially and to 
assist the morale of the Communist 
forces which are attempting to impose 
their rule on South Vietnam by armed 
revolution, supplemented by organized, 
large-scale violence, and terrorism; and 
second, to impede and obstruct the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and its 
Armed Forces in resisting armed Com- 
munist aggression and in living up to 
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TE treaty commitments in southeast 
a. 

The long-range objective of these ac- 
tivities by the Communist groups in 
question is the gradual weakening of the 
United States and the strengthening of 
the forces of world communism with the 
ultimate aim that our republican form 
of government will be destroyed and a 
Communist dictatorship imposed on the 
United States. 

Mr. Speaker, in short, the need for the 
Pool-Ashbrook bill is well documented. 
It e immediate. The Congress should 
act. 


PRESIDENT’S CLUB MEMBERS, 1964, 
1965, 1966 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL], is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting in the Recor, as a matter of 
public information, the names and ad- 
dresses of the contributors to the Presi- 
dent’s Club. The list is compiled from 
the records of the Clerk of the House 
showing 2,579 contributions amounting 
to $4,112,675.35 over a time period from 
August 4, 1964, through May 31, 1966. 

The list is arranged in alphabetical 
order by State. It should not be re- 
garded as complete, for contributions to 
State President’s Clubs in States are re- 
corded by State agencies, where required 
by State law, but not with the Clerk of 
the House. I am now attempting to 
eomplete the list of contributions from 
the various State capitals, and will insert 
them in the Recorp upon completion. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB 

ALABAMA 
August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 

Aaron Aronov, 2088 Myrtlewood Dr., Mont- 
gomery, $1,000. 

G. Bailes, Jr., 3812 Dumbarton Dr., Bir- 
mingham, $1,000. 

A. Berkowitz, Empire Bldg., Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

T. Bell, 708 Hillview Dr., Huntsville, $1,200. 

D. Boone, Cities Service, Huntsville, $1,000. 

J. Brown, Sr., P.O. Box 642, Ozark, $500. 

R. Calhoun, 2120 Clinton Ave., W. Hunts- 
ville, $1,000. 

J. Capelle, 57 Adams Ave., Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

H. Clark, Jr., 842 Brown Marx Bldg., Bir- 
mingham, $1,000, 

G. Cooper, 204 W. Side Sq., Huntsville, 
$1,000. 

Dan W. Davis, P.O. Box 2278, Florence, 
$1,000. 

N. O. Davis, Lee County Bulletin, Auburn, 
$1,000. 

T. Davis, 1500 N. Court St., Montgomery, 
$5,000. 

C. Dear, Anniston, $1,000. 

W. Edwards, 1344 Willoughby Rd., Birming- 
ham, $1,000. 

W. Eigenbrod. Terry Hutchens Bldg., 
Huntsville, $1,000. 

E, Elizey, P.O. Box 892, Selma, $1,000. 

C. Fields, 208 Jones Valley, S.E., Hunts- 
ville, $1,000. 

J. Fleming, Huntsville, $1,000. 

J. M. Folmar, P.O. Box 12, Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

C. Frazer, 1036 Dawson Ave., Selma, $1,000. 

A. Gaston, 1527 5th Ave., Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. C. D. Grimes, Box 488, Gardendale, 
$1,000. 
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J. Harbert II, 2145 Highland Ave., Bir- 
mingham, $1,000. 

J. Hatch, 3022 University Dr., N. W., Hunts- 
ville, 81.000. 

J. Hinton, Tuscaloosa, $1,000. 

Mrs. A. Jacobson, 3600 Dover Dr., Birming- 
ham, $1,000. 

L. Jeffers, P.O. Box 2287, Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

J. D. John, Box 22, Gadsden, $1,000. 

W. Jones, 1 Ave. Irmadie, Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

F. Leath, 200 Alabama South, Fort Payne, 
$1,000. 

J. Levin, 2751 Highland Ave., Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

J. Lewis, 2151 Highland Ave., Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

J. Lewis, 2503 6th St., S.W., Huntsville, 
$1,000. 

W. Lewis, 1106 Tiara Circle, Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

Mr. A. Lindstrom, 604 Vance Rd., S. W., 
Huntsville, $1,000. 

C. H. McCauley, 1917 5th Ave., S., Birming- 
ham, $1,000. 

J. W. McConnell, Jr., 205 Redgewooc Pl., 
Mobile, $1,000, 

J. McGuire, 
$1,000. 

P. Malone, 1603 Queen City Ave., Tusca- 
loosa, $1,000. 

R. Martin, Huntsville, $1,000. 

A. Morgan, 1931 Shades Craft, Birming- 
ham, $1,500, 

J. Overton, P.O. Box 1469, Montgomery, 
$5,000. 

W. Owens, 3600 5th Ave., Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

J. Parker, Alabama Exchange Bank, Tuske- 
gee, $1,000. 

W. Partlow, Jr., 6021 25th Ave., Tuscaloosa, 
$1,200. 

R. Pearsall, 2005 Rosewood Dr., 
Huntsville, $1,000. 

J. R. Phifer, 37 the Downs St., Tuscaloosa, 
$1,000. 

E. Reid, 4067 Hickory Dr., Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

P. Richardson, 517 Franklin St., Hunts- 
ville, $1,000, 

D. Rivers, 12003 Mt. Wharon Dr., Hunts- 
ville, $1,200. 

M. Rosen, 
$1,000. 

R. Rothschild, 3405 Caffey Dr., Montgom- 
ery, 81,000. 

W. Sellers, 3520 Salisbury Rd., Birming- 
ham, $1,000. 

E. Shipper, 321 S. Seminary St., Florence, 
$1,000. 

C. Smith, 1001 Madison Ave., Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

M. G. Smith, 3236 Bankhead Ave., Mont- 
gomery, $1,000, $1,000, $3,000. 

B. Stockton, Jr., 511 Meridian St., Hunts- 
ville, $1,000. 

A. W. Todd, Box 347, Russellville, $1,000. 

V. Wagner, 3855 Lincoln Dr., Birmingham, 
$1,000. 

H. Watson, Jr., 6806 Jones Valley Dr., S. W., 
Huntsville, $1,000, 

Mrs. C. Weisenburgh, 3131 Norman Bridge 
Rd., Montgomery, $1,000. 

J. Welch, P.O. Drawer JJ, Tuskegee, $1,000. 

O. Whitesell, P.O. Box 1133, Montgomery, 
$1,000. 

January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 

L. F. Jeffers, P.O. Box 2287, Birmingham, 
Ala., $1,000, 

M. G. Smith, Sr., P.O. Box 6023, Mont- 
gomery, $1,000. 

J. H. White, 3719 Old Leeds Rd., Birming- 
ham, $1,000. 

March 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 

Frank J. Caron, P.O. Box 234, Mobile, 
$1,000. 

John W. Overton, P.O. Box 1469, Mont- 
gomery, $5,000. 
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Mrs. John W. Overton, P.O. Box 1469, 
Montgomery, $5,000. 


i ALASKA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
W. Bittner, 1145 H Street, Anchorage, 
$1,000. 
January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 


N. E. Sommers, 502 2nd Avenue, Anchorage, 

$1,000. 
ARIZONA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 

L. Ackerman, II, 6130 East Camelback Rd., 
Phoenix, $2,000. 

J. Chiapetta, Rt. 5, Box 239, Tucson, $1,000, 

L. Douglas, S. Ariz. Bank & Trust, Tucson, 
$1,000. 

J. Gaskins, 6634 Calle Redondo, Scottsdale, 
$920. 

S. Goddard, P.O. Box 3034, Tucson, $1,000. 

Kemper Marley, 2001 E. Colter, Phoenix, 


$1,000. 

B. Merrill, 2949 W. Osborn Rd., Phoenix, 
$1,000, 

M. Miniken, 1401 W. 1st St., Yuma, $1,000. 

L. Nowell, 28 Mountain Shadows E., Scotts- 
dale, $1,000. 

J. Osborne, Box 9128, Phoenix, $1,000. 

D. Rich, 3550 N. Central Ave., Phoenix, 


,000. 
H. Rubenstein, 1004 N. 27th Ave., Phoenix, 
000. 
D. Searles, 4614 N. 82nd St., Scottsdale, 
000. 


L. L. B. Steward, Jr., 5401 Calle Del Media, 
Phoenix, $1,000. 

R. Watkins, Sr., P.O. Drawer 97, Buckeye, 
$1,000. 
September 1, I- December 31, 1965 


O. G. Duthcher, 5301 Camelhead, Phoenix, 
$1,000. 
L. J, Mahoney, P.O, Box 1828, Phoenix, 
$1,000. 
January 1, 1966—February 28, 1966 
G. Stillman, 300 W. Osborn Rd., Phoenix, 
$1,000. 
ARKANSAS 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 
J. W. Murphy, Calion Rd., El Dorado, 


J. A. O'Connor, Jr., 303 Murphy Bldg., El 
Dorado, $1,000. 
Dr. J. Rushing, El Dorado, $1,000. 


September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 
K. P. Wilson, Jacksonville, 61.000. 
March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 


Jim Brandon, Pyramid Building, Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

Mrs. Jack Carnes, 132 California St. NW, 
Camden, $1,000. 

Leon B. Catlett, 727 Pyramid Bldg., Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

John A. Cooper, Cherokee Village, $1,000. 

W. E. Darby, P.O. Box 2900, Little Rock, 
$1,000. 

William Dillard, P.O. Box 486, Little Rock, 
$1,000, 

Mrs. Wm. Dillard, P.O. Box 486, Little Rock, 
$1,000, 

Charles H. Earl, 1613 Main Street, Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

Thomas Gaughan, Camden, $1,000. 

Dave Grundfest, River Oaks Circle, Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

Olen Hendrix, Prescott, $1,000. 

W. E. Hussman, News-Times Pub. Co., 
Camden, $1,000. 

Harold Jinks, 490 N. Fifth St., Piggott, 
$1,000. 

C. B. Nance, Jr., 315 E. Broadway, West 
Memphis, $2,000. 

Jess P. Odom, 35 Sherrill Heights, Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

Harry L. Oswald, P.O, Box 5150, No. Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

David L. Parr, P.O. Box 4257, Asher Stat., 
Little Rock, 61,000. 
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Edward M. Penick, Worthen Bank & Trust 
Co., Little Rock, $1,000. 

Raymond Rebsamen, Tower Bldg., Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

Mrs. Raymond Bemsamen, Tower Bldg., 
Little Rock, $1,000. 

J. S. Rushing, El Dorado, $1,000. 

William J. Smith, Boyle Bidg., Little Rock, 
$1,000. 

Joe M. Smreker, 301 So. Tenth St., Ft. 
Smith, $1,000. 

Jeta Taylor, Ozark, $1,000. 

B. Finley Vinson, First Natl. Bank, Little 
Rock, $1,000. 

Jerry W. Watkins, 303 Murphy Bldg., 
El Dorado, $1,000. 

Mrs. J. W. Murphy, 303 Murphy Bldg., El 
Dorado, $1,000. 

David M. Yocum III, 1222 No, Madison St., 
El Dorado, 81,000. 


CALIFORNIA 
August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 


Aerojet Good Citizenship, 6352 Irwindale, 
Azusa, $2,000. 

R. Aldrich, 504 S. Plymouth Blyd., Los 
Angeles, $1,000. 

C. Bailey, 4366 E. 26th St., Los Angeles, 
$2,500. 

S. Barlow, Beverly Hills Natl. Bank, Beverly 
Hills, $3,000. 

K. Beard, Box 561, Modesto, $1,000. 

J. Bogdanovich, 31 Saddlerock, Rolling 
Hills, $1,000. 

J, Balluff, 121 E. 6th St., Los Angeles, $1,000. 

P. Chew, 680 Geary St., San Francisco, 
$1,000. 

Committee to Elect Johnson President, 45 
Second St., San Francisco, $4,000. 

N. Curry, 4922 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
$2,500, 

P. Curry, 1109 S. Orange Grove Blvd., Pasa- 
dena, $2,500. 

Mrs. J. O. Degnan, 12 Crest Road, Belve- 
dere, $1,000. 

DNC President's Club of Northern Cali- 
fornia, 601 California St., San Francisco, 
$5,000. 

F. De Hoffman, 9636 LaJolla Farms Rd., 
La Jolla, $1,000. 

F. M. Donahoe, 706 Market St., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. 

120 an 906 Hillcrest Rd., Beverly Hills, 
$2, b 

Mrs. S. Eyrand, 906 Hillcrest Rd., Beverly 
Hills, $2,500. 

L. Feller, 2030 State St., San Diego, $1,000. 

J. P. Getty, 17985 Pacific Coast Hwy., 
Malibu, $1,000. 

M. Gordon, 9171 Wilshire Blvd., Beverly 
Hils, $1,000. 

A. Hemmer, 10889 Wilshire, Los Angeles, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. A. Hemmer, 10889 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, $1,000. 

D. Haughton, 12956 Blairwood Dr., Studio 
City, $500. 

E. Hills, 6th & Figueroa, Los Angeles, $2,500. 

W. C. Hobbs, 12600 S. Daphne Ave., Haw- 
thorne, $1,000. 

C. G. Hokanson, 2140 Portues Ave., Los An- 
geles, $1,000. 

R. Hornby, 600 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. 

N. O. Houston, 4230 Pawa, Los Angeles, 
$1,000. 

Abe Kaufman, 1940 Franciscan Way, Ala- 
meda, $4,525.85. 

G. L. Killion, 601 California St., San Fran- 
cisco, $5,000. 

L. Kornik, 4344 University Ave., San Diego, 
$2,500. 

C. Luckman, 9220 Sunset Blvd., Los An- 
geles, $4,500. 

Mrs. H. Luckman, 9220 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles, $3,000. 

J. Mamakos, 3771 Effingham Place, Los An- 
geles, $2,500. 

A. Martin, 6675 Whitley Terrace, Los An- 
geles, $2,500. 
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A. Mood, 909 Glenhaven Dr., Pacific Pali- 
sades, $1,000. 
J. Morris, 605 Commercial, San Francisco, 
$1,000. 
J. McPherson, 480 Pullman Rd., Hillsbor- 
ough, $1,000. 
R. Nicholson, 2513 Florida Ave., Richmond, 
$1,000. 


Northern California President’s Club for 
LBJ, 601 California St., San Francisco, $100,- 
000. 


N. Owings, 1 Bush St., San Francisco, 
$5,000. 

K. Patrick, 1221 Ride Rd., Pasadena, $1,000. 

A. J. Rendon, 1125 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, 
$1,000. 

D. Semar, 9170 La Alba Dr., Whittier, $1,000, 

N. Shapell, 8857 W. Olympic Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, $1,000. 

Mrs. C. Stanaland, 16620 Bellflower Bivd., 
Bellflower, $1,000. 

J. Stanaland, 16220 Bellflower, Bellflower, 
$1,000. 

Lari Stanton, 140 S. Geary St., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,500, 

Jules C. Stein, 1330 Angelo Dr., Beverly 
Hills, $3,000. 

Southern California President's Club for 
Johnson, 3900 Lankershelm, Universal City, 
$155,000, 

J. Walsh, Jr., 405 14th St., Oakland, $1,000. 

R. Wenzel, 810 20th St., Santa Monica, 
$2,500. 


September 1—December 31, 1965 


J. A. Barkett, 814 N. Hunter St., Stockton, 
$1,000. 

L. Barrett, 9th & Howard Sts., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. 

M. Bistrin, 3005 G. Street, Eureka, $1,000. 

A. B. Chinn, 738 Washington St., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. 

C. DeBrettevil, 400 Calif. Street, San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. 

N. J. Friedman, 660 Mills Bldg., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. 

H. Harvey, 19200 S. W. Ave., Torrance, $1,000. 

L. A. Harvey, 19200 S. W. Ave., Torrance, 
$1,000. 

L. M. Harvey, 19200 S.W. Ave., Torrance, 
$1,000. 

I. Kay, 210 Sansome St., San Francisco, 
$1,000: 

G. Killion, 601 California St., San Francisco, 
1940 Franciscan, Alameda, 
$1,000. 

M. Lewis, 617 W. 7th St., Los Angeles, $1,000. 

S. P. Marraccini, 225 Clifton St., Oakland, 
$1,000. 

R. E. Murphy, 1967 13th St., Sacramento, 
$1,000. 

N. W. Patterson, 789 Stanford Ave., Menlo 
Park, $1,000. 

O. Pearson, 2701 16th St., San Francisco, 
$1,000, 

M. E. Pollard, 14401 Ventura Blvd., Sher- 
man Park, $1,000. 

A. J. Rockwall, 111 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000. 

A. P. Schuman, 2701 16th St., San Fran- 
cisco, $1,000, 

W. H. Shorenstein, 39 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco, $750. 

M. Sobel, 680 8th St., San Francisco, $1,000. 

A. Spiegel, 900 N. Alpine Dr., Beverly Hills, 

000. 

Mrs. C. Warschaw, 2324 N. Vermont, Los 
Angeles, $1,000. 

M. Webb, 1040 Maybrook Dr., Beverly Hills, 
$1,000. 

S. A. Zolezzi, Jr., 10 Wolfback Ridge, Sausa- 
lito, $1,000. 

L. E. Hokins, P.O. Box 1036, Ross, $1,000. 


January 1, 1966-—February 28, 1966 
R. M. Brunson, 1449 Laurel Way, Beverly 
Hills, $1,000. 
L. Hoffman, 12312 W. Olympic St., Los An- 
geles, $1,000. 
R. Lapin, 20 San Buenaventura Way, San 
Francisco, $5,000. 
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Mrs. R, Lapin, 20 San Buenaventura Way, 
San Francisco, $5,000. 

E. M. McDermott, 728 S. Coronado, Los 
Angeles, $1,000. 

A. Wilson, 816 W. Fifth Street, Los An- 
geles, $1,000. 


March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 


Robert M. Brunson, 1449 Laurel Way, 
Beverly Hills, $4,000. 

Joseph L. Burden, P.O, Box 4009, Compton, 
$5,000. 

Mrs. Kathryn Burden, 4294 Country Club 
Drive, Long Beach, $5,000. 

F. W. Hesse, 1 Space Park, Redondo Beach, 
$1,000. 

Albert C. Martin, 333 So. Beaudry Ave., Los 
Angeles, $3,000. 

Dorothy D. Martin, 333 So. Beaudry Ave., 
Los Angeles, $3,000. 

J. Edward Martin, 383 So, Beaudry Ave., 
Los Angeles, $3,000, 

Mrs. J. Edward Martin, 333 So. Beaudry 
Ave., Los Angeles, $3,000. 

COLORADO 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 

E. Adams, 2750 E, Cedar Ave., Denver, 
$1,000. 

W. A. Alexander, 350 S. Santa Fe Dr., 
Denver, $1,000. 

J. A. Amter, 1755 South St., Denver, $1,000. 

B. Anderson, 930 Petroleum Club Bldg., 
Denver, $1,000. 

E. Brooks, 1029 E. 8th Ave., Denver, $1,000. 

H. Carroll, 3355 E. Eastman, Denver, $1,000. 

F. Cavanaugh, 2317 Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Denver, $1,000. 

E. Cervi, Littleton, $1,000, 

Louis Deegan, 75 S. Elm St., Denver, $1,000. 

W. C. Emery, Bank of Denver, 15th & Cali- 
fornia Sts., Denver, $500. 

R. Flournoy, 3001 Wilson Ct., Denver, 
$1,000. 

M. Fry, 300 Broadway, Denver, $1,000. 

W. Grant, 730 Equitable Bldg., Denver, 
$1,000. 

P. Griffin, P.O. Box 55, Ft. Collins, $1,000, 

Jack Hoeppner, 30 Boulder Crescent, 
Colorado Springs, $1,000. 

George J. M. Kelley, 375 Gilpin St., Denver, 
81.000. 

D. F. Lawrence, 827 17th St., Denver, 82,000. 

L. Milliman, 4260 E. Evans, Denver, $1,000. 

J. Mullins, 1089 Bannock St., Genney, 
$1,000. 

R. Olson, 2480 W. 70th Ave., Denver, $1,000. 

C. Padden, 1955 Zong St., Golden, $1,000. 

N. Palivnick, 2475 S. Jackson, Denver, 
$1,000. 

H. A. Rabb, 1075 Corona St., Denver, $1,000. 

J. Rosen, 3625 E. Calfax Ave., Denver, 
$1,000. 

W. Sando, 5700 E. Stanford Dr., Englewood, 
$1,000. 

R. Schmidt, Jr., 2550 S. Columbine, Denver, 
$1,000. 

B. Stapleton, 1700 Broadway, Denver, $500. 

W. Stevenson, Box L, Aspen, $1,000. 

E. Stone, 1950 Monaco St. Pkwy., Denver, 
$1,000. 

A. Weiss, 1223 Race St., Denver, $1,000. 

G. Williams, Boulder, $1,000. 

September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 

Mr. E. Cervi, 1900 E. Belleview, Littleton, 
$1,000. 

P. V. Horst, Route Box 564, Denver, $1,000. 

J. C. Mullins, 1089 Bannock St., Denver, 
$1,000, 

R. H. Olson, 401 Race St., Denver, $1,000. 

J. D. Rauth, P.O, Box 179, Denver, $1,000. 

B. Rockwell, 918 17th St., Denver, $1,000. 

E. M. Stone, 1950 Monaco Parkway, Denver, 
$1,000. 

L. G. Taylor, 45th at Jackson, Denver, 
$1,000. 

M. P. Zall, 301 Equitable Bldg., Denver, 
$1,000. 

March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 

Leo Van Dittie, 28 Viking St., Denver, 

81.000. 
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CONNECTICUT 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
J. M. Brown, Jr., 38 Pembroke Rd., Darien, 


T. Chubb, P.O. Box 4343, Greenwich, $1,000. 
W. J. Cronin, 114 Barker St., Hartford, 


$1,000. 

F. D'Addario, 513 Boston Ave., Bridgeport, 
$1,000. 

R. Deutsch, Cherry Valley Rd., Greenwich, 
$1,000. 

M. M. Donahue, Dewart Pool, Greenwich, 
$1,000. 

L. Heyman, 8 West St., Danbury, $1,000. 

J. Isbrandtsen, Red Top, Riverside, $1,000. 

A. Lewis, 223 Hickok Rd., New Canaan, 
$1,000. 

W. Sahloff, 308 Old Oak Rd., Fairfield, 
$100. 

C. Stone, Arrow Head Rd., Westport, $150. 

J. White III. P.O. Box 178L Yale Station, 
New Haven, $2,500. 


September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 


E. Prezioso, 69 Sailors Lane, Bridgeport, 
$1,000. 


August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 


R. Ames, 1604 W. 6th St., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

S. Arsht, 415 Old Kennett Rd., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

A, Bayard, 1006 Overbrook Rd., Wilming- 
ton, $1,000. 

E. Bayard, 9 Red Oak Rd., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

H. Berg, 4005 Coleridge Rd., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

E. Carvel, Clayton Ave., Laurel, $1,000. 

S. Cohen, 1707 Veale Rd., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

E. Dukes, Selbyville, $1,000. 

J. Ferri, 4403 Channing Rd., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

D. Herrmann, 705 E. Matson Run Pkwy., 
Wilmington, $1,000. 

J. Julian, 2301 Baynard Blvd., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

R. Kelly, 110 Chatham Pl., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 

M. Poppiti, 706 S. Clayton St., Wilmington, 

1,000. 


W. Preston, 903 Jefferson St., Wilmington, 
$1,000. 
H. Ruvenstein, 2309 Baynard Blvd., Wil- 
mington, $1,000. 
R. Vogel, 1803 Monroe St., Wilmington, 
81.000. 
September 1, IgG December 31, 1965 
H. M. Berg, 646 Wilmington, Wilmington, 
$1,000. 
W. E. Preston, 903 Jefferson St., Wilming- 
ton, $1,000. 
H. D. Zutz, 407 Delaware Ave., Wilming- 
ton, $1,000, 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
Miss Adams, no address given, $1,000. 
F. Akers, 5019 Linneans, N.W., $1,000. 
L. Akers, 5019 Linneans Ave., N. W., $1,000. 
S. A. Alex, 1000 6th St., S. W., $1,000. 
J. I. Appell, 6445 Luzon Ave., N.W., $500, 
$500. 
Artists & Entertainers for Johnson & 
Humphrey, 1025 15th St., N. W., $3,000, $3,000, 
J. Auger, 1217 22nd St., N.W., $1,000. 
Builders for Johnson & Humphrey, 1025 
15th St., N. W., $7,575. 
I. Burka, 2859 V St., N. E., $1,000. 
SG. Cafritz, 2301 Foxhall Rd., $1,000. 
T. Carolan, 1815 H St., N.W., $1,000. 
G. Carter, 3450 Ordway St., N.W., $1,500. 
R. Clark, 6411 Chillum Place, $1,200, 
Citizens for Johnson & Humphrey, 1025 
15th St., N.W., $6,000, $17,000, $15,000, $11,- 
371.67, $374.18. 
O. M. Clifford, 815 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
$1,000. 
W. Cohen, 1800 Sycamore, N.W., $1,000. 


August 31, 1966 
W. Cohen, 1832 Jefferson Place, N. W., 
$1,000. 

P. Collins, 1000 Connecticut Ave., N.W., 
$1,000. 

P. Coughlin, Bende Boulevard, $1,000. 

E. Cooper, 3526 Quebec St., N.W., $1,000. 

J. Danzansky 3115 Fessendent St., NW. 
$1,000. 

L. Davidson, 1612 K Street, N.W., $1,000. 

D. C. Lawyers for Johnson & Humphrey, 
800 17th St., N.W., $343.82. 

M. J. Deutsch, 910 Cafritz Building, $1,000. 

R. DeWitt, 425 13th St., N.W., $1,000. 
By, Dougherty, 1500 Massachusetts Ave, 

R. Dwan, 1108 16th St., N.W., $1,000. 

G. M. Elsey, 2201 King Place, N.W., $1,000. 

J. H. Fisher, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
$1,500. 

L. S. Flagg III, 800 4th Street, S.W., $250. 

A. Fogelman, 1100 17th St., N. W., $1,000. 

P. Ford, 1000 Connecticut Ave., NW., 
$1,000, 

A. Forte, 2224 Loughborough Road, N.W., 
$5,000. 

Mrs. A. S. Freed, Shoreham Hotel, $1,000. 

Mrs. F. Freed, Shoreham Hotel, $1,000. 

R. Gamble, Woodward Building, $300. 

J. Goldstein, Pier 4, Maine & N Streets, 
N. W., $1,000. 

H. Greenberg, 1707 L. Street, N. W., $1,000. 

B. Griffin, 1001 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
81.000. 

A. Haley, 1735 De Sales St., $1,000. 

A. Hassan, 4201 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
8500. 
J. Hayes, Broadcast House, $1,000. 

D. Hayworth, 1311 Delaware Ave., S. W., 
81.000. 

J. P. Hendrick, 3303 Volta Place, 65,000. 

J. Holton, 1610 Manchester Lane, N. W., 
81.000. 

S. S. Hoye, 5151 Wisconsin Ave., N. W., $600. 

T. Jaffe, 2727 29th Street, N. W., $1,000. 

H. Kafofion, 4201 Cathedral Ave., N. W., 
81.000. 

W. Kelly, Investment Building, $500. 

H. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Building, $1,000. 

R. King, 1030 15th Street, N.W., $1,000, 

M. Kirwan, University Club, $1,000. 

M. Kraft, 300 E Street, S. W., $1,000. 

D. Kreeger, 3201 Fessenden Street, N.W., 
$3,000. 

R. Kurrus, 2000 K Street, N.W., $1,000. 

Miss A. Leberton, 2500 30th St., N.W., 
$1,000. 

B. Libby, 1120 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
81.000. 

Mrs. B. Linder, 1901 24th Street, N. W., 
$2,000. 

H. Linder, 1901 24th Street, N. W., $2,000. 

Dr. I. Litchman, 1812 K. Street, N.W. 
$1,000. 

J. A. Logan, 1025 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
$1,000. 

J. McGranaghan, 2500 Q Street, N.W., 
$2,000. 

T. McGregor, 2121 K Street, N.W., 31.000. 
$2,500. 


E. Maculey, III, 1406 34th Street, $1,000. 

S. Magazine, 2115 Yorktown, $1,000. 

S. Marshall, 1875 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., $100. 

E. L. Merrigan, 929 Penna, Bldg., $1,000, 
$2,500. 

Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 1624 Crescent Pl., N.W., 
82,500. 

H. Michnik, 1812 K St., N. W., $100. 

E. Miller, 1875 Conn. Ave., $1,000. 

W. E. Miller, Shoreham Hotel, $1,000. 

I. Mitchell, Jr., 1344 Ingraham, N. W., $1,000. 

National Lawyers Club for J-H, 1025 15th 
St. N. W., $8,000, $3,000, $20,000. 

R. Nicholas, III. 318 A St., N. E., $1,000. 

P. Nitze, 3120 Woodley Road, $3,000, 

R. Noriar, 1118 22nd St., N.W., $500. 

L. F. Oberdorfer, 4828 W. Street, N. W., 
$1,000. 

R. Oliver, 1001 Conn. Ave., $1,000, 

W. Orrick, Jr., 4856 Rockwood Pkwy., $1,000, 

C. Paradise, 1515 L St., N. W., $2,500. 


August 31, 1966 


N. Paul, 3035 Chainbridge Rd., $1,000. 

C. Pepper, $1,100. 

F. Rapstine, P.O. Box 10025, $100. 

L. Redman, 815 Conn. Ave., $1,000. 

E. Rhetts, 1511 K St., $1,000. 

W. Roth, 3005 O St., N.W., $1,000. 

Rural Americans for Johnson, 1106 Conn, 
Ave., N.W., $3,000. 

Rural Americans for Johnson, 1025 15th 
St., N.W., $8,000. 


A. Sagalyn, 3006 Albermarle St., N. W., 
$1,000. 
W. Schulte, 3706 Carey Place, $1,000. 


A. P. Schwortz, 3306 R Street, $2,000. 

Scientists & Engineers for J-H, 1106 Conn. 
Ave., N. W., $3,000, $13,000. 

F. Shea, 743 15th St., 8500. 

H. A. Schneider, 815 15th St., N. W., $1,000. 

O. E. Shorey, Jr., 3440 34th Place, N. W., 
$1,000. 

Small Businessmen for J-H, 1025 15th St., 
N. W., $3,434.07, $15,000. 

C. Stein, 1860 Redwood Terr., $1,000. 

J. Suffridge, De Sales Bldg., $1,000. 

G, Summers, 1625 K Street, N.W., $2,500. 

S. S. Surrey, 4632 Reservoir Rd., $500. 

E. Terres, 5015 Lowell St., $1,000. 

A. Tyrrell, Madison Bidg., $1,000. 

Veterans Committee for J-H, 1025 15th St., 
N.W., $3,000. 

E. W. Virgin, 1000 Conn. Ave., N. W., $1,000, 

Dr. J. Walsh, 3005 45th St., N. W., $3,000. 

Mrs, J. Ward, 2500 30th St. N.W., $1,000. 

H. S. Weinstein, 1730 Eye St., N. W., $1,000. 

M. Weissberg, 1627 K St., N. W., $1,000. 

P. Williams, Jr., 1700 Taylor St., N. W., 
$1,000. 

M. Willig, 3033 Davenport St., N.W., $1,000. 

Women for J-H, 1025 15th St., N. W., 
$121.98. 

S. Woodward, 3009 N St., N. W., $5,000. 

W. Wye, 2000 F St., N. W., $1,000. 


September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 


T. Abell, 4506 49th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

R. B, Adams, 815 15th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C., $1,000. 

S. H. Allex, 2027 Que St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

A. M. Braverman, 1001 Conn. Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

Mrs. D. W. Brosnan, 4840 Loughboro Rd., 
Washington, D.C., $1,000. 

J. H. Blundell, 4201 Cathedral Ave., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

T. H. Carolan, 1815 H Street N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

O. L. Chapman, 4975 Hillbrook Lane, Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

H. L. Clark, 622 14th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

R. K. Clark, 6411 Chillum Place, Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

M. Cohn, Cafritz Building, Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

R. L. Cole, Jr., 1704 Kalmia Rd. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $250, $1,000. 

J. C. Cone., 815 15th St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

F. J. Donohue, 503 D St. N. W., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

R. Eaton, 5321 Ist Place N.E., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

F. J. Finneran, 1500 Mass. Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

P. Ford, 1000 Conn. Ave., N.W., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

I. Gartenhaus, 1789 Columbia Rd. N. W., 
Washington, D.C., $1,000. 

M. Greenebaum, 4201 Cathedral Ave., 
Washington, D.C., $1,000. 

J. Harllee, 1321 H St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., $100, $100. 

D. Hayworth, 1311 Delaware, S. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

E. Hutchinson, 5401 Albemarie St., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

D. Kimball, 1120 Conn. Ave. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000 
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D. L. Kreeger, 3201 Fessenden St., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

M. S. Kronheim, Sr., 2900 V St. N.E., Wash- 
ington, D. C., $1,000. 

J. Larson, 1000 Conn. Ave. NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

B. V. Lawson, Jr., 1725 K St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

W. R. Lichtenberg, 1730 K St. 
Washington, D.C., $1,000. 

S. K. Linden, 1155 15th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

T. J. Lynch, 1511 K St. N.W., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

L. H. Marks, 2833 McGill Terr., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

S. M. Marshall, 1875 Conn. Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D.C., $1,000. 

W. P. McClure, 5101 Baltan Rd., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

S. A. Michael, 2017 Mass. Ave., Washington, 
D. C., $1,000. 

R. C. Morauer, 1620 2nd St., S. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

L. Mulitz, 2895 University Terr., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

R. W. Oliver, 10001 Conn. Ave. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

H. B. Raskin, 1000 Conn. Ave., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

R. D. Rock, 1120 Conn. Ave. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

Salute to LBJ, 1730 K St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $6,024.69. 

M. S. Simpson, 3056 K St., N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

P. M. Stern, 888 17th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

N, J. Taube, 1101 17th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

J. W. Thomas, 1000 16th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $500. 

J. E. Webb, 2800 36th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

P. H. Williams, Jr., 1700 Taylor St., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

S. Woodward, 3009 N St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C., $1,000. 

January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 

Mrs. B. Abell, 4506 49th St., Washington, 
D.C., $1,000. 

L. M. Bernstein, 1367 Conn. Ave. N. W., 
Washington, $1,000. 

L. N. Cutler, 900 17th St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, $1,000. 

L. DeThomasis, 1221 Mass. Ave., Washing- 
ton, $1,000. 

A. G. Haley, 1735 DeSales St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, $1,000. 

V. T. Hall, 1088 Nat'l. Press Bldg., Wash- 
ington, $1,000. 

J. Harllee, 2950 Legation St., Washington, 
$100. 

R. L. Morgan, 3900 Watson Place, Wash- 
ington, $1,000. 

T. R. Ogden, 1330 Mass. Ave., Washington, 
$1,000. 

A. Roberts, 1629 K St. N.W., Washington, 
$1,000. 

J. S. Stillman, 1556 34th St. N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C., $1,000. 

S. S. Surrey, 4623 Reservoir Rd. N.W., 
Washington, D.C., $500. 

March 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 


Eva B. Adams, 4201 Cathedral Ave., $1,000. 

Mrs. Clinton Anderson, 6 Wesley Circle, 
$1,000. 

CLINTON ANDERSON, 6 Wesley Circle, $1,000. 

J. Lem Anderson, 400 First St., N.W., $500. 

Richard R. Atkinson, 626 3rd St., N.W., 
$1,000. 

Alfred M. Bell, 401 Third St., N. W., $1,000. 

Theodore M. Berry, 301 G St., N. W., $1,000. 

J. Warren Darling. 423 New Jersey Ave., 
S. E., $1,000. 

Remmel H. Dudley, 1735 Eye St., N. W., 
81.000. 

A. H. Fogelman, 1101 17th St., N. W., $1,000. 
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J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 2527 Belmont Rd., 
$1,000. 

George T. Heery, 777 14th St., N.W., $1,000. 

W. C. Hobbs, 1776 M St., N.W., $1,000. 

H. Herbert Hughes, 1629 K St., N. W., $1,000. 

Forbes Mann, 5321 Westpath Way, $1,000. 

Perle S. Mesta, 3900 Watson Pl., N.W., 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Hope R. Miller, 1868 Columbia Rd., 
N.W., $1,000. 

WRIGHT ParMAN, 301 G. St., S. W., $1,000. 

J. T. Rutherford, 1555 Connecticut Ave., 
N. W., $1,000. 

J. H. Shaffer, 1875 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
81,000. 

Myron Solter, 1108 16th St., N. W., $1,000. 

Mrs. Olin Teague, 6015 Mass. Ave., N.W., 
$1,000. 

Justin R. Wolf, 1625 K Street, N.W., $1,000. 

FLORIDA 
August 4,1964—February 28, 1965 

R. Bishop, 56 E. Rine St., Orlando, $1,000. 

G. Bland, 7520 Red Rd., S. Miami, $2,000. 

R. Bloomberg, 717 Seybald Bldg., Miami, 
$1,000, 

Jack Cantor, 1451 N. Bayshore Dr., Miami, 
$1,000. 

B. Cohen, 420 Lincoln Rd., Miami, $1,000. 

M. A. Conner, 1412 Shuffield Dr., Talla- 
hassee, $1,000. 

George Coury, 96 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami, 
$1,000. 

T. Cox, 191 San Juan St., Ponte Verde 
Beach, $1,000. 

J. Croson, 1998 Palm Lane, Orlando, $1,000. 

L. Dublin, 5050 N.W. 7th Ave., Miami, 
$1,000. 

J. Ferre, P.O, Box 37-25, Miami, $3,000. 

M. Ferre, 5220 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, $2,- 
000. 
J. Fletcher, Box 1319, Jacksonville, $5,000. 

R. Florio, 716 Twiggs St., Tampa, $1,000. 

H. Frank, P.O. Box 568, Clearwater, $1,000. 

M. Friedberg, 5845 Twin Lakes Dr., S. Mi- 
ami, $1,000. 

B. Giller, 1500 Daytona Rd., Miami Beach 
$500. 

M. Giller, 108 Sunset Dr., Cocoa, $500. 

M. Giller, 957 Godfrey Rd., Miami, $1,000. 

I, Green, 6165 Pine Tree Dr., Miami, $500. 

C. V. Griffin, Sr., P.O. Box 126, Howey-in- 
the-Hills, $1,000. 

M. Lewis Hall, 150 S.E. 2nd St., Miami, $1,- 


D. Hochberg, 836 Bircayne Blvd., Miami, 
$1,000. 

J. A. Hubert, P.O. Box 1502, Ft. Lauderdale, 
$1,000. 

R. H. Jacobs, 1642 Donald St., Jacksonville, 


Miami, 
$1,000. 


D. Kaplan, 1516 Cleveland Rd., Miami 
Beach, $1,000. 

J. Kislak, 1200 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, 
$1,000. 

N. Klein, 407 Lincoln Rd., Miami Beach, 
$1,000. 

I. Korach, 721 N. W. 21st Ct., Miami, $1,000. 

H. Korth, P.O. Box 48-875, Miami, $500. 

O. Krewtz, Ist Federal Bldg., St. Petersburg, 
$1,000. 

W. T. Kruglak, IT, ist Natl Bank Bldg., 
Miami, $260. 

S. W. Langer, 955 E. 25th St., Hialeah, 
$1,000. 

A. A. Leitman, 4125 Alhambra Dr. W., Jack- 
sonville, $1,000. 

I. Mann., 12995 A Creek Terr., N. Miami, 
$1,000. 

L. Manon, Jr., 525 Arlington Rd., Jackson- 
ville, $1,000. 

L. Manne, 720 Alton Rd., Miami Beach, 
$1,000. 

E. Marks, 975 N.W. 1st Ave., Miami, $1,000. 

H. Maroon, Merchants of Miami Bank 
Building, Miami, $1,000. 

J. Merrill, Jr., P.O. Box 2347, Jacksonville, 
$1,000. 


550 Brickell Ave., 
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W. Moon, 1104 Ivanhoe Rd., Tallahassee, 
$1,000. 

A. Muss, 5225 Collins Ave., Miami Beach 
$1,000. 

E. A. Pallot, 1504 Dupont Bldg., Miami, 
$1,000. 

C. Peterson, P.O, Box 5667, Orlando, $1,000. 

M. Phillips, 225 List Road, Palm Beach, 
$1,000. 

J. S. Popick, 20 Island Ave., Miami Beach, 
$1,000. 

N. Ratner, Miami Beach Fed. Bldg., Miami, 
$1,000. 

S. Reeb, 803 South Ride Dr., 
$1,000. 

Mrs. O. B. Regan, 8 Palm Place, Pensacola, 
$1,000. 

G. Register, 429 E. Adams St., Jacksonville, 
$1,000. 

J. Ring, 1st Natl. Bank Bldg., Miami, $1,000. 

E. Roosevelt, Dupont Plaza Center, Miami, 


Tallahassee, 


500. 
C. Rosenberg, P.O. Box 2275, Tallahassee, 


$3,000. 

M. Rubin, Central Natl. Bank, Jacksonville, 
$1,000. 

A. Sakolsky, 3670 S.W. 9th Terr., Miami, 
$1,000. 

S. Samson, 10295 Collins Ave., Bal Harbor, 


$5,000. 
W. Schott, 10745 Griffing Bivd., Miami, 
$1,000. 
R. Sedgwick, Vero Beach, $1,000. 
C. Shelton, P.O. Box 48222, Miami, $1,000. 
J. Singer, 1885 Cleveland Rd., Miami Beach, 
$1,000. 
D. G. Smith, 721 N. W. 2ist Ct., Miami, 
$1,000. 
P. H. Smith, Sr., Box 1912, Tampa, $1,000. 
W. Smith, 1212 Beck Ave., Panama City, 
$1,000. 
R. Tonks, 4750 Davis Rd., South Miami, 
$2,000. 
H. Touby, 1395 N.W. 21st, Miami, $1,000. 
B. Trench, 115 S. Main St., Gainesville, 
eS 
Turchin, 4499 Meridian Ave., Miami 
Beach, $1,000. 
Tyrone, 721 DuPont Plaza Center, 
MEn; $1,000. 
W. H. Watson, Broward Natl. Bank, Miami, 
$1,000. 
R. Walker, Richard’s, Miami, $1,000. 
J. E. White, 609 Plantation Rd., Talla- 
hassee, $1,000. 
September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 
S. Blank, 690 N.W. 13th St., Miami, $1,000. 
H. N. Chancer, 1658 River Road, Jackson- 
ville, $1,000. 
Dr. E. D. Davis, 1723 Crescent Ridge Rd., 
Daytona Beach, $1,000. 
W. Goodrich, P.O. Drawer 1520, Bradenton, 
$1,000. 
C. V. Griffin, Sr., Howey in the Hills, Fla., 
$1,000. 
M. Gusman, 350 S.E. ist Street, Miami, 
$1,000. 
W. W. League, 301 Lake Dear Dr., Winter 
Haven, $1,000. 
J. N. McArthur, 4375 Lake Rd., Miami, 
$1,000. 
W. B. McDonald, Jr., 145 Harbour Way, 
Bal Harbour, $1,000. 
J. W. Morgan, 515 N.E. 178th St., N. Miami 
Beach, $1,000. + 
J. G. Ranni, Jr., 1430 S.W. 82nd Ave., 
Miami, $1,000. 
A. Srani, 1777 S. W. 13th St., Miami, $1,000. 
R. L. Turchin, 4499 Meridian Ave., Miami 
Beach, $1,000. 
W. C. Webb, 1300 N.W. 167th St., Coral 
Gable, $1,000. 
P. A. Widener, Live Oak Plantation, Ocala, 
$1,000. 
L. E. Wolfson, P. O. Box 4, Jacksonville, 
$1,000. 
| January 1,1966—-February 28, 1966 
Mrs. F. Giller, Giller Bldg., Miami Beach, 
$1,000. 
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N. M. Giller, Giller Bldg., Miami Beach, 
$1,000. 
W. G. Kennedy, 2581 Lake Avenue, Miami 
Beach, $1,000. 
March 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 


Louie M. Barnett, 19700 Northwest 7th 
Ave., Miami, $1,000. 

Stanley L. Cohen, 1070 NE 179th St., N. 
Miami Beach, $1,000. 

Louis C. Gordon, Belle Plaza Apts, Miami 
Beach, $1,000. 

W. D. Lester, 3013 Horatio St., Tampa, 
$1,000. 

Isidor Michael, 12495 Keystone Island Dr., 
Miami, $1,000. 

J. A. Wohlberg, 3013 Horatio St., Tampa, 
$1,000. 

Jack Schenkman, 6605 Southwest 109th 
St., Miami, $1,000. 

William A. Watson, 3013 Horatio St., 
Tampa, $1,000. 

GEORGIA 
August 4, 1964—-February 28, 1965 


I. Allen, Jr., City Hall, Atlanta, $1,500. 

J. Austin, P.O. Box 1734, Atlanta, $1,000. 

M. Bryan, Jr., Jefferson, $2,500. 

W. Burdine, 849 Peachtree St. N.E., Atlanta, 
$1,000. 

I. Cohen, 1320 ist Natl. Bank Bldg., At- 
lanta, $2,000. 

R. Cook, 2540 Lakewood, Atlanta, $1,000. 

R. Freeman, Conyers, $1,000. 

J. Garner, 110 Central Ave. S. W., Atlanta, 
$1,000. 

R. Gilbert, Jr., P.O. Box 236, Greenville, 
$1,000. 

W. Gregson, Mortgage Guarantee Bldg., 
Atlanta, $5,000. 


H. Harrison, 970 Huff Rd. N.W., Atlanta, 
$500. È 

S. Hensley, 804 Cherokee St., Marietta, 
$1,000. 


J. Jones, P.O. Box 1734, Atlanta, $5,000. 
J. Katz, P.O. Box 1918, Atlanta, $1,000. 
W. Mathis, 2219 Clairmont Rd. N.E., At- 
lanta, $1,000. 
G. Stuart, 464 S. Four Lane Hwy., Marietta, 
$1,000. 
M. Weinstein, 1180 Peachtree St. N.E., At- 
lanta, $500, 
D. Wilhite, Macon, 81,000. 
S. Williams, 618 Mortgage Guarantee, At- 
lanta, $1,000; $1,000. 
September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 
R. C. Cook, 227 Claurmont Rd., Atlanta, 
$1,000. 
W. L. Mathis, 2219 Clairmont, Atlanta, 
$1,000. 
J. G. Raines, Dawson, Ga., $1,000. 
L. W. Roberts, Jr., 96 Poplar St., Atlanta, 
$1,000. 
January 1, 1966—-February 28, 1966 
E. S. Gambrell, 825 C&S Bank Bldg. 
Atlanta, $1,000. 
W. J. Gregson, 622 Mortgage Guar. Bldg. 
Atlanta, $2,500. 
H. L. Russell, Citizens Nat'l. Bank, Atlanta, 
$1,000. 
J. S. Williams, P. O. Box 705, Austell, $1,000. 
HAWAII 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
H. Gratz, P.O. Box, Honolulu, $400. 
IDAHO 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
E. Cole, Rt. 6, Caldwell, $275. 
©. F, Humphreys, P.O. Box 140, Boise, 
81,000. 
March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 
Wm. S: Hawkins, 315 Elder Bldg., Coeur 
d'Alene, $1,000. 
ILLINOIS 
August 4, 1964-February 28,1965. 
D. Allison, 909 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
L. Arstein, 120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 


August 31, 1966 


‘con J. M. Arvey, 1 LaSalle St., Chicago, 
81.000. 

Richard Babcock, 1225 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

G. B. Bader, Jr., McClure, $1,000. 

C. Baker, 925 S. Homan Ave., Chicago, 
81,000. 

J. Barr, 108 W. Church, Champaign, $1,000, 

L. Block, 30 Westman Rd., Chicago, $1,000. 

D. Bonniwell, LaSalle-Jackson Bidg., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

D. Borowitz, 412 North Orleans, Chicago, 
$1,000. 

J. Canon, Box 283, Dundee, $1,000. 

R. J. Clendenin, 1025 E. Broadway, Mon- 
mouth, $1,000. 

N. Cohn, 6132 W. Oakton, Morton Grove, 
$1,000. 

John Coleman, 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

J. Coleman, 67 W. Division St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

D. J. Cornerty, 6901 S. Ogesly, Chicago, 
$1,000. 

N. Constantine, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Pauline Cowan, 941 Park Aye., Chicago, 
$5,000. 

R. Creevy, 415 W. Pershing Road, Chicago, 


1,000. 
i P. Crowley, 111 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
1,000. 
N. Cummings, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$500. 
J. Cuneo, 2085 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
D. Daniels, 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
81.000. 
J. Donovan, 38 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 
81.000. 
J. Downs, Jr, 73 W. Monroe, Chicago, 
$1,000, 
L. Duman, 2950 Northwestern Ave. Chi- 
cago, $1,000, 
W. N. Engels, 7000 S. Shore Dr., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
J. Epstein, 111 W. Monroe, Chicago, $1,000. 
R. Finn, 39 S. La Salle St., Chicago, $1,000. 
Thomas Flanney, Jr., 1317-32 Clybourn 
Ave., Chicago, 81,000. 
W. Gage, 750 S. Acero Ave., Chicago, $1,000. 
R. B. Golding, 385 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
81.000. 
L. Goodman, 6330 N. Monticello Ave., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 
E. Guzofsky, 711 Lamon Ave., Wilmette, 
$1,000. 
rahi 828 Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
: W. W. Harris, ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Chicago, 
1,000. 
W. E. Hartmann, 30 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 
D. Harvey, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
A. Haswell, 413 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
J. Hirschmann, 1300 N. Lake Shore Dr, 
Chicago, $1,000. 
M. Holleb, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, $1,000. 
Pan Howard, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, 
$1,000. 
B. K. Howard, 1550 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, 
$4,000. 
— Hurley, Jr., 175 N. State St., Aurora, 


T. Jones, 2501 S. Pkwy, Chicago, $1,000, 

C. Kangles, 100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
gg 77 W. Washington Sq, Chicago, 
a Keeshen, 705 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
* Kelly. Jr., 908 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

W. Kennedy, 33 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 


81.000. 


T. V. King, 1424 N. State Pkwy., Chicago, 
$5,000 


S. Harvey Klein, 100 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 


August 31, 1966 


D. Elifter, 100 N. La Salle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

E. Klutznick, 30 Plaza, Park Forest, $1,000. 

E. Klutznick, 199 E. Lakeshore Dr., Chicago, 


82,500. 

P. Klutznick, 1 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
$4,000. 

J. Klutznick, 1 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
$2,500. 

W. Kordsieman, 100 W. Monroe St., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

H. Koven, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

E. Kovler, 65 E. South Water St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

Fred Kramer, 30 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

Mrs, W. Larkin, 3240 Lake Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

J. Lawrence, 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Jules W. Lederer, 1000 Lake Shore Dr., 
Chicago, $1,000. 

M. I. Leibman, 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 


R. McClanahan, 1575 Hickory Lane, Win- 
netka, $1,000. 
M. McDermott, 30 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
L. Marks, 2108 W. 5ist St., Chicago, $1,000. 
O. Martin, 1 South State St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
O. G. Mayer, 1241 Sedgewick St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
Nathan Mazilow, 10 S. LaSalle St., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 
J. Meegan, 4600 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
Dr. K. Meyer, 1825 W. Harrison St., Chicago, 
$1,000, 
M. A. Morrison, 39 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
81.000. 
W. Mullady. 
Chicago, 81,000. 
R. Murphy, 910 Lake Shore Rd., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
V. Nemeroff, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago, 
$1,000. 
G. K. Newburg, 2040 N. Ashland, Chicago, 
$5,000. 
J. Nuveen, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000, 
W. Oliman, 1440 Lake Shore Dr., Chicago, 
$5,000. 
Lambert S. O'Malley, 231 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago, 81.000. 
P. O'Molley, 1430 Merchandise Mart, Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 
* V. Phalin, 40 Hubbard Rd., Winnetka, 
85,000. 
A. Pierce, P.O. Box 283, Dundee, $1,000. 
G. A. Poole, 85 W. Haneson St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 
S. Poncher, 223 Madison St., 
$1,000. 
J. Quinn, 2044 76th St., Elmwood Park, 
$1,000. 


J. Regenstein, 341 E. Ohio St., Chicago, 


1934 8. Wentworth Ave., 


Chicago, 


H. Reynolds, 4455 W. Montrose Ave., 
Chicago, $1,000. 
4 i 4739 Grand View Dr., Peoria, 

B. Sagan, 728 W. 64th st., Chicago, $1,000. 
ray A Exchange Nat'l Bank Bldg., Chicago, 

A. Scheinfeld, 9 W. Washington St., Chica- 
9 

. Schlossman, 333 N. Michigan, Chicago, 

81.000. ioi 

M. R. Schrayer, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

N. Schwortz, 111 N. Wabash, Chicago, 
$1,000. f 

J. Sengstack, 2400 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 
5 3800 W. Cortland, Chicago, 

A. Shaw, 1 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, $1,000. 
e 1132 W. Blackhawk St., Chicago, 
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Milton E. Slater, 4201 Forest Ave., Dowes 
Grove, $1,000. 

J. Smoler, 324 N. Deere Park Dr., Highland 
Park, $3,000. 

L. M. Spencer, 250 E. Erie St., Chicago, 
$1,000. í 

F. Spiegel, 2511 W. 23rd St., Chicago, $5,000. 

F. W. Spiegel, 2511 W. 28rd St., Chicago, 
$5,000. 

J. Spiegel, 2511 W. 23rd St., Chicago, $5,000. 

M. Spiegel, 2511 W. 23rd St., Chicago, 


81.000. 
M. Spiegel, 190 E. Pearson St., Chicago, 
500 


S. Stein, 1192 Westmoor Road, Winnetka, 
$1,000. 

E. Stephan, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

N. A, Stepelton, 2712 Birchwood Ave., Wil- 
mette, $5,000. 

L. Stern, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

A. Stevenson, 321 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,500. 

F. Stuppi, 1353 N. Astor, Chicago, $1,000. 

Mrs. M. Swartz, 195 Ivy Lane, Highland 
Park, $500. 

W. Swartz, 195 Ivy Lane, Highland Park, 
$3,000. 

L. Swartzberg, 6721 Cregier, 
$1,000. 

C. R. Swibel, 734 W. Madison St., Chicago, 
81.000. 

H. Tenney, 120 S. LaSalle, Chicago, $1,000. 

J. Theodosakias, Mannheim & Higgins, Des 
Plaines, $1,000. 

L. Tierney, 231 S. LaSalle, Chicago, $1,000. 

W. Woodfill, 107 1st St., Peoria, $1,000. 

J. S. Wald, 100 W. Monroe St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

S. Waldman, 3250 Toudy Ave., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

D. B. Wallerstein, 175 N. State St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

M. Weinress, 231 S. LaSalle, Chicago, $100. 

J. Wexler, 400 E. Randolph St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

A, Williams, 4500 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

D. Wise, 604 Joliet Bldg., Joliet, $1,000. 

C. J. Wollheim, Jr., 3255 S. Shields Ave., 
Chicago, $1,000. 

C. Wollheim, Jr., 3255 S. Shields Ave., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

D. Young, 33 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 

G. M. Gilligan, 1121 S. Green Bay, Lake 
Forest, $1,000. 

J. Nuveen, 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000. 

L. S. O'Mally, 231 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
$1,000, 

January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 
B. Sagan, 730 W. 65th Street, Chicago, 


$1,000. 
March 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 

W. Norbert Engles, 7000 S. Shore Dr., Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

J. H. Kauffmann, 7400 W. Lawrence Ave, 
Harwood Heights, $1,000. 

Theodore K. Lawless, 4321 So. Parkway, 
Chicago, $1,000. 


Chicago, 


Willard B. Simmons, 1 East Wacker Drive, 


Chicago, $1,000. 

Wm. McC. Blair, Jr., 135 So. La Salle, Chi- 
cago, $1,000. 

INDIANA 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 

R. Polak, 5218 Dickson Rd., Indianapolis, 
$2,500. 

R. Wyatt, 150 W. Market St., Indianapolis, 


$1,000. 
March 1, 1966-May 31,1966 
Alfred H. Edelson, 432 No. Capitol Ave., 


‘Indianapolis, $1,000. 


Roger D. Branigin, 611 South 7th St., 
LaFayette, $1,000. 
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Gordon St. Angelo, Sheraton-Lincoln 
Hotel, Indianapolis, $1,000. 
i IOWA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
D. Mitchell, American Bldg., Ft. Dodge, 
$500. 
KANSAS 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
R. Brook, 3802 Topeka Ave., Topeka, $1,000. 
N. George, 1819 New Jersey, Kansas City, 
$1,000. 
A. Gray, Richland, $1,000. 
W. Robinson, 202 W. ist St., Wichita, $1,000. 
F. Theis, 301 A C Office Bldg., Arkansas City, 
$1,000, 
J. F. Breeding, Box 811, Elkhart, $500. 
September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 
R. B. Docking, Union State Bank Bldg. 
Arkansas City, $1,000. 
L. J. Dreilling, Hays, Kansas, $1,000. 
H. F. Johnson, Independence, Kansas, 
$1,000. 
R. L. Klehr, 9320 Mohawk Lane, Leawood, 
$1,000. 
R. O. Nelson, 301 W. 8th St., Lawrence, 
$1,000. 
J. H. Riddle, P.O. Box 1268, Salina, $1,000. 
W. I. Robinson, 503 Colorado, Wichita, 
$1,000. ; 
F. G. Theis, 301 A.C. Office Bldg., Arkansas 
City, $1,000. 
‘ L. V. Thompson, 3731 Topeka Blvd., Topeka, 
1,000. 
H. G. Wiles, 1801 Pembroke Lane, Topeka, 
81,000 
March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 
Carl V. Rice, 511 Huron Bldg., Kansas City, 
$1,000. 
KENTUCKY 
August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 
O. Bankemper, 1147 Cleveland Ave., Park 
Hills, $1,000. 
George B. Bingham, 4309 Glenview Ave., 
Louisville, $1,000. 
Mary Bingham, 4309 Glenville Ave., Louis- 
ville, $1,000. 
E. Martin, 295 Cassidy Ave., Lexington, 
81,000. 
January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 
J. R. Miller, P. O. Box 709, Owensboro, 
$1,000. 
LOUISIANA 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 


J. Barineau, Jr., P.O. Box 102, Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

E. Campbell, 333 Milan St., Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

Miss L. Feazel, 1015 Trenton St., W. Mon- 
Toe, 83,000. 

Miss L. Feazel, 1015 Trenton St., W. Mon- 
roe, $3,000. 

M. Glorioso, 508 Commerce St., Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

W. Hellis, Jr., Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, 
$5,000. 
A F. Parker, 6342 Pratt Dr., New Orleans, 

,000. 

R. Poindexter, P.O. Box 7002, Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

P. Schefnaidre, 1125 Kings Hwy., Shreve- 
port, $1,000. 

H. Shalett, Oil & Gas Bldg., New Orleans, 
$1,000. 

J. Shipp, 1008 16th St., Lake Charles, $1,000. 

R. T. Simoni, 3402 Octavia, New Orleans, 
$1,000. 

E. Stern, 11 Sarden Lane, New Orleans, 
$1,000. 

J. Trahan, 2625 Line Ave., Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

W. O. White, P.O. Box 7242, Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

Cc. D. Winters, 4663 Knight Dr., New Or- 
leans, $1,000. 

September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 


L. George, 330 New Orleans Airport, New 
Orleans, $1,000. 


JSC 
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M. Glorioso, 508 Commerce St., Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

L. A. Merrigan, 6315 Paris Ave., New Or- 
leans, $1,000. 

A. J. Waechter, Jr., 225 Baronne St., New 
Orleans, 61,000. 


March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 


G. M. Anderson, P. O. Box 1765, Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. G. M. Anderson, P. O, Box 1765, 
Shreveport, $1,000. 

Peter S. Anderson, 2003 Jean St., Leesville, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Peter S. Anderson, 2003 Jean St., 
Leesville, $1,000. 

James M. Ardoin, 1805 Aaron Ave., Lees- 
ville, $1,000. 

J. Pat Beaird, 1123 Commercial Natl. Bank 
Building, Shreveport, $1,000. 

Mrs, J. Pat Beaird, 1128 Commercial Natl. 
Bank Building, Shreveport, $1,000. 

J. Marshall Brown, 225 Baronne Bldg., New 
Orleans, $1,000. 

Mrs. J. M. Brown, 225 Baronne Bldg., New 
Orleans, $1,000. 

M. S. Carroll, P. O. Box 950, Ruston, $1,000. 

Mrs. M. S. Carroll, P. O. Box 950, Ruston, 
$1,000. 

Chris Demopulos, 
Shreveport, $1,000. a 

Eberhard P. Deutsch, Hibernia Bank Bldg., 
New Orleans, $1,000. 

J. E. Fowler, Jr., P. O. Box 108, Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

Monty Glorioso, 508 Commerce St., Shreve- 
port, $1,000. 

Kenneth Gormin, Hibernia Bank Bidg., 
New Orleans, $1,000. 

Camille Gravel, Alexandria, $1,000. 

R. Clyde Hargrove, Comm. Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Shreveport, $1,000. 

Mrs. R. Clyde Hargrove, Comm. Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Shreveport, $1,000. 

William Helis, Jr., Whitney Bldg., New 
Orleans, $1,000. 

Mrs. Wm. G. Helis, Sr., 27 Audubon Place, 
New Orleans, $1,000. 

Miss Sandra Helis, 600 Iona St., Metairie, 
$1,000. 

Herbert Jahncke, 814 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, $1,000, 

Mrs. H. Jahncke, 814 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, $1,000. 

Herman S. Kohlmeyer, Sr., 217 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans, $1,000. 

Mrs. H. S. Kohlmeyer, Sr., 217 Carondelet 
St., New Orleans, $1,000. 

Charles B. Odom, 438 North Line, Metairie, 
$1,000. 

Leonard Phillips, P. O. Box 3735, Shreve- 
port, $1,000, 

R. D. Poindexter, P. O. Box 7002, Shreve- 
port, $1,000. 

Mrs. Beverly F. Sanders, 2100 St, Charles 
Ave., New Orleans, $5,000. 

Jack Sanders, 2100 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, $5,000. 

Rocky C. Sanders, 2100 St. Charles Ave., 
New Orleans, $5,000. 

J. F. Sanders, 2100 St. Charles Ave., New 
Orleans, $5,000. 

Harold Shalett, Ol & Gas Bldg., New 
Orleans, $1,000. 

J. A. Shirley, DeRidder, $1,000. 

Mrs, Edith R. Stern, 11 Garden Lane, New 
Orleans, $1,000. 

Edbar B. Stern, 521 Royal St., New Orleans, 
$1,000. 

J. C. Trahan, 2625 Line Ave., Shreveport, 
$1,000. 

Hughes Walmsley, Natl. Bank of Comm. 
Bldg., New Orleans, $1,000. 

Roger W. Wilson, Saratoga Bldg., New 
Orleans, $1,000. 

Wm. L. Williams, P. O. Box 596, Leesville, 
$1,000. 

Horace Wingate, DeRidder, $1,000. 

Charles D. Winters, 2207 Royal St., New 
Orleans, $1,000. 


504 Johnson Bldg., 
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MARYLAND 
August 4,1964-February 28, 1965 

A. Arent, 3108 Rolling Rd., Chevy Chase, 
$1,000. 
M. Blaustein, 1 N. Charles, Baltimore, 
$2,000. 

Mrs. H. Blaustein, 1 N. Charles, Balti- 
more, $3,000. 

Jacob Blaustein, American Bldg., Balti- 
more, $1,000. 

T. Bourne, Millington, $1,000. 

L. Brandt, 7616 Rosdhu Center, Chevy 
Chase, $1,000. 

J. Brewer, Jr., Newmar Gulf Lane, Be- 
thesda, $1,000. 

O. Cavanagh, Jr., 2317 Ascola, Silver Spring, 
$300.12. 

A, Celebreeze, 7207 Pomander Lane, Chevy 
Chase, $1,000. 

Mrs. E. L. Coopersmith, 3219 Park View Rd., 
Chevy Chase, $1,000. 

Mrs, J, Eaton, 4921 Essex Ave., Chevy Chase, 
$1,600. 

R. Eaton, 4921 Essex, Chevy Chase, $1,000. 

S. Eaton, 4921 Essex, Chevy Chase, $1,000. 

O. Ellis, 4977 Battery Lane, Bethesda, $1,000. 

V. Frenkil, 711 S. Central Ave., Baltimore, 
$1,000. 

V. Frenkil, Baltimore, $1,000. 

W. Hudson, 11214 Bybee, Silver Spring, 
$1,000. 

S. Kaplan, 7810 Moorland Lane, Bethesda, 
$1,000. 

N. Landow, 3226 Brooklawn Center, Chevy 
Chase, $1,000, 

J. Lever, 12216 Parklawn Dr., Rockville, 

„000. 
O. McCafferty, 3003 Trinity Dr., Bowie, 
$1,000. 

T. McIntyre, 6104 Kennedy Dr., Chevy 
Chase, $1,000. 

Mrs. C. Martin, Jr., 6001 Wilson Lane, 
Bethesda, $5,000. 

O. Martin, Jr., 6001 Wilson Lane, Bethesda, 
$3,500. 

C. W. Martin, Jr., Pepsi Place, Cheverly, 
$1,000. 

R. Martin, 6800 Hillmead Rd., Bethesda, 
$1,000. 

J. Murphy, 420 Gardiner Dr., Hillsmere 
Shore, $1,000. 

J. Myerhoff, 1st Natl. Bank Bldg., Balti- 
more, $1,000. 

A. Pallin, 2 Goldsboro Ct., Bethesda, $1,000. 

L. Pogue, 5204 Kenwood Ave., Chevy Chase, 
$1,000. 

W. Regan, 10020 Chapel Rd., Potomac, 
$1,000. 

J. H. Sharon, 3102 Rolling Rd., Chevy 
Chase, $1,000. 

W. L. Siskind, 10 Light St., Baltimore, 
$2,500. 

J, Skillman, R.F.D. 8, Box 164, Gaithers- 
burg, $1,000. 

V. Van Street, Glenwood, $1,000. 

J, Wineburgh, 1143 Bonifant St., Silver 
Spring, $1,000. 

L. Wood, 920 Bronson Ave., Potomac, 
$700. 

L. A. Zuckerman, 7313 Barra Dr., Bethesda, 
$1,000. 

Johnson for President Dinner Committee, 
Montgomery County, Rockville, $3,000. 

September 1, Io December 31, 1965 

M. W, Adelson, 1035 Md. Natl. Bank Bld., 
Baltimore, $1,000. 

J. R. Allen, 5932 Conn. Ave, N.W., Spring- 
field, $1,000. 

T. A. Amatucci, P.O. Box 1571, Wheaton, 
$1,000. 

J. W. Amatucel, 11416 Georgia Ave., Whea- 
ton, $1,000. 

G. Bayer, 7009 Kenhill Road, Bethesda, 
$1,000. 

C. H. Berry, 3606 Cardiff Rd., Chevy Chase, 
$1,000. 

W. B. Bergen, Phoenix St., Baltimore, 
$1,000. 


‘August 31, 1966 


J. N. Brewer, Jr., Newmar Golf Lane, Rock- 
ville, 61.000. 

J. Blaustein, #1 So. Charles St., Baltimore, 
$1,000. 

W. Deason, 6101 Kennedy Dr., Chevy Chase, 
$1,000. 

D. W. Fitzgibbons, 3520 Bladensburg, 
Brentwood, $1,000. 

W. W. Greenhalgh, 8900 Durham Dr., 
Potomac, $1,000. 

J. Janis, 7005 Hillcrest, Chevy Chase, $1,000. 

L. T. Kardy, 9525 Georgia Ave., Silver 
Spring, $1,000. 

F. A. Kelly, 8510 16th St., Silver Spring, 
$1,000. 

E. J.. Leonard, 
Bethesda, $1,000. 

P. J. Nilan, 13318 Foxhall Drive, Silver 
Spring, $1,000. 

M. Polinger, 8600 16th St., Silver Spring, 
$1,000. 

H. Ellen, 501 E. Monument, Baltimore, 
$1,000, 

H. A. Schneider, 8012 Westover Rd, 
Bethesda, $1,000. 

January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 

A. A. Carozza, 3721 Branch Ave., Hillcrest, 
$1,000. 

A. I. Green, 1180 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
$1,000. 

E. F. Heim, 1130 N. Charles St., Baltimore, 
$1,000. 

J. R. Kenealy, 1130 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, $1,000. 

March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 

Donald G. Agger, 8700 Burning Tree Road, 
Bethesda, $1,000, 

Willard Deason, 6101 Kennedy Drive, Chevy 
Chase, $1,000. 

H. L. Derrickson, 1190 W. Belvedere Ave., 
Baltimore, $1,000. 

Robert E. Eaton, 4921 Essex Ave., Chevy 
Chase, $1,000. 
1 750 F. Ragan, Chapel Road, Potomac, 

John M. Walton, 6201 Riverdale Road, 
Riverdale, $1,000. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 
R. Brickley, 87 Reservoir Ave., Newton, 


5301 Moorland Lane, 


J. L. Carroll, 20 Mapleton St., Boston, 
$1,000. 
J. Child, 103 Irving st., Cambridge, $1,000. 
L. J. Cormier, 100 2nd St., Leominster, 


500. 

R. J. Dobbyn, 91 Glaymore Rd., Brighton, 
$5,000. 

R. Field, Harvard Law School, Cambridge, 
$1,000. 

P. “ine, 1 State Street, Boston, $500. 

J. J. Ford, 177 Dean Rd., Brookline, $1,000. 

J. Galbraith, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, $1,000. 

W. A. Garrity, 40 Radcliffe Rd., Wellesley, 
$1,000. 

A. Gartland, 141 Milk St., Boston, $1,000. 

K. Lyons, 204 Edenfield Ave., Watertown, 
$1,000. 

W. A. Mulcahy, 76 Lardsor St., West Rox- 
bury, $5,000. 

J. Maloney, 31 Milk St., Boston, $1,000. 

A. O'Connor, 46 Hinckley Rd., Milton, 
$1,000. 

W. O'Donnell, Pleasant St., Worcester, 
81,000. 

R. O' Hare, 103 N. Main St., Cohasset, $1,000. 

G. Pumphret, 470 Wencoff Rd., Dorchester, 
$1,000. 

J. Quincey, 73 Tremont St., Boston, $1,000. 

N. Robbins, 43 Terrace Dr., Worcester, 
81.000. 

G. Rowe, 178 Milk St., Boston, 61,000. 

R. M. Sedgwick, 1 State St., Boston, $1,000. 

C. J. Shaw, 71 Toby Rd., Belmont, $5,000. 

D. D. Stone, 53 Arlington St., Brockton, 
$1,000. 


August 31, 1966 


W. Vanderbilt, 145 Clyde St., Chestnut Hill, 


$1,000. 
T. White, 85 Bigelow Rd., W. Newton, 


September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 


Miss L. J. Cormier, 100 2nd Street, Leo- 
minster, $500. 
D. R. Thissen, 6 Beacon Street, Boston, 
$1,000. 
January 1, 1966—February 28, 1966 
O. A. Cohen, 89 Welland Rd., Brookline, 
$1,000. 
March 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 
Sidney M. Covall, 101 Hollingsworth Road, 
Milton, $1,000. 
MICHIGAN 
August 4, 1964—Feb, 28, 1965 


R. Barden, 211 Guswald, Detroit, $1,000. 

P. Bellanca, 1200 1st Natl. Bldg., Detroit, 
$1,000. 

M. Berry, 2015 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. W. Cisler, 2000 Second Ave., Detroit, 
$1,000. 

W. L. Cisler, 2000 End Ave., Detroit, $1,000. 

R. Dart, Box 266, Mason, $200. 

R. Fenten, 2555 Guardian Bldg., Detroit, 
$1,000. 

H. Ford, II, The American RD, Dearborn, 
$3,000, 

Mrs. W. E. Grace, 21 Webber Place, Grosse 
Pointe, $1,000, 

W. E. Grace, 10940 Harper Ave., Detroit, 
$1,000. 

W. Grace, 10940 Harper Ave., Detroit, 
$1,000. 

W. Gugler, 27005 Michigan Ave., Inkster, 
$1,000. 

H. Mendel, 530 Onondaga, Benton Harbor, 
$1,000. 

D. Prebénda, 2330 Guardian Bldg., Detroit, 
$1,000. 

R. Raiford III, 701 W. Boston Blvd., $1,000. 

W. Roth, 17971 Hamilton Road, Detroit, 
$500. 

G. Roumell, 706 Lakepoint, Grosse Pointe, 
$1,000, 

Mrs. M. Roumell, 706 Lakepoint Grosse 
Pointe, 81,00. 

Salute to Pres. Johnson Dinner Comm., 
1318 Buhl Bldg., Detroit, $4,000. 

R. Serato, 13430 Fenkell, Detroit, $1,500. 

R. Smith, 27005 Michigan Ave., Inkster, 
$1,000. 

September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 


W. L. Cisler, 1071 Devonshire, Grosse Pointe 
Park, $1,000. 
B. Levinson, 915 Ist Natl. Bldg., Detroit, 


N. Staebler, 408 Wolverine Bldg., Ann Ar- 
por, $1,000. 


January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 


W. L. Cisler, 2000 2nd Avenue, Detroit, 
$1,000. 

W. L. Cisler, 1071 Devonshire, Grosse 
Pointe Park, $1,000. 

W. E. Grace, 10940 Harper Ave., Detroit, 
$1,000. 

L. C. Kingscott, Jr., 511 Monroe Street, 
Kalamazoo, $1,000. 

March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 

Jerome P. Cavanagh, 18085 Parkside, De- 
troit, $1,000. 

Lyle C. Roll, The Inn, Battle Creek, $5,000. 

Mrs. Lyle C. Roll, The Inn, Battle Creek, 
$5,000. 

George T. Roumell, 14015 Hamilton, High- 
land Park, $1,000. 

George Roumell, Jr., 3400 Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit, $1,000. 

MINNESOTA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 


D. O. Andreas, Shore Hill Box 264, Excelsior, 
$5,000, 
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H. Hicks, Cold Springs, $1,000. 

L. B. Loeb, Minneapolis, $500. 

L. Smerling, 2552 Lake of Isles Blvd., Min- 
neapolis, $1,000. 

D. Winton, 3100 W. Lake St., Minneapolis, 


$1,000. 
Marek 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 
Minnesota President’s Club Committee, 
5248 Ewing Ave., So., Minneapolis, $23,703.57. 
Walter Butler, 200 Degree of Honor Bldg., 
St. Paul, $5,000. 
MISSISSIPPI 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 
D. A. Biglane, P.O. Box 966, Natchez, $1,000. 
C, Cortwright, Rolling Fork, $1,000. 
H. Council, Box 1171, Greenville, $1,000, 
J. Flout, Glendora, $1,000. 
M. G. Hall, Webster Groves, $1,000. 
R. Hyde, Jr., P.O. Box 687, Jackson, $1,000. 
E. Moore, Senatobia, $1,000. 
L. Percy, Bayon Road, Greenville, $1,000. 
M. Reed, Box 1006, Jackson, $1,000. 
T. Reed, Jr., Box 1066, Jackson, $1,000. 
O. Sayre, 104 Riverside Dr., Jacksonville, 
$1,000. 
E. G. Spivey, P.O, Box 449, Jackson, $1,000. 
D. Wynn, Box 918, Greenville, $1,000. 
C. Young, Jr., 500 25th St., Meridian, $1,000. 
January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 
J. A. Travis, Jr., P.O, Box 807, Jackson, 
$1,000. 
MISSOURI 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 


W. Clarkson, 1040 W. 54th St., Kansas City, 
81.000. 

W. Clarkson, 4133 Gardner Ave., Kansas 
City, $1,000. 

C. Crouch, 2810 Jackson, St. Joseph, $1,000. 

T. R. Gamble, 1401 Arcade Bldg., St. Louis, 
81.000. 

M. Harris, Box 412, Independence, $1,000. 

J. Ivanhoe, 4444 Olive St., St. Louis, $500. 

P. Kapitzky, 3 Twin Spring La., St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

A. Kopf, 7458 Delmar, St. Louis, $500. 

J. Lawler, 1242 Pierce Ave., St. Louis, $2,000. 

M. Lubin, 6621 Delmar St., St. Louis, $1,000. 

R. H. McDonnell, P. O. Box 173, Kansas 
City, $1,000. 

J. McGee, 4900 Oak St., Kansas City, $1,000. 

W. Mesenbrink, 1st Nat'l Bank, St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

O. Parish, 31 S. Water St., Liberty, $1,000. 

I. Ruzicka, 7359 Yates St., St. Louis, $1,000, 

L. Ruzicka, 6045 Lindell St., St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

L. R. Ruzicka, 16 Clayton Terrace, Fron- 
tenac, $2,000. 

R. Ruzicka, 12128 Cranais Rd., St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

D. Smith, P. O. Box 948, Springfield, $1,000. 

September 1, 1965—-December 31, 1965 

A. A. Buford, No. 7 N. Brentwood, Clayton, 
$1,000. 

P. C. Kopitsky, 3 Twin Springs Lane, St. 
Louis, $1,000. 

C. Parrish, 3133 S. Water Drive, Liberty, 
$1,000. 

L. L. Ragsdale, 1904 Tower Grove, St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

I. L. Ruzicka, 7359 Yates Street, St. Louis, 
$500. 

J. L. Sheridan, 525 Argyle Bldg., Kansas 
City, $1,000. 

S. Sosland, 860 Board of Trade Bidg., Kan- 
sas City, $1,000. 

L. J. Ruzicka, 5045 Lindell St., St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 


W. J. Barta, 411 N. 7th Street, St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

B. Gerchen, 2505 Woodson Rd., St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

R. A. Goodson, 1010 Fine Street, St. Louis, 
$1,000. q 

L. R. Ruzicka, 16 Clayton Terrace, Fronten- 
ac, $1,000. 
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March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 

A. A. Busch, Jr., 721 Pestalozzi. St. Louis, 
$2,000. 

Mrs. A. A. Busch, 721 Pestalozzi, St. Louis, 
$2,000. 

A. A. Busch III. 721 Pestalozzi, St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. A. A. Busch HI, 721 Pestalozzi, St. 
Louis, $1,000. 

Alfred Fleishman, 407 North 8th Street, 
St. Louis, $1,000. 

Mrs. Alfred Fleishman, 407 North 8th 
Street, St. Louis, $1,000. 

W. R. Mesenbrink, First National Bank, St. 
Louis, $1,000. 

Richard A. Meyer, 721 Pestalozzi, St. Louis, 
$1,000. 

Mrs, Richard A. Meyer, 721 Pestalozzi, St. 
Louis, $1,000. 

MONTANA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 

D. Curran, Wolf Creek, $1,000. 

O. Hahn, Missoula, $1,000. 

K. Knight, 111 3rd St., Great Falls, $1,000. 

J. Morgan, Helena, $1,000. 

J. Reber, 801 Floweree Rd., Helena, $2,500. 


September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 
W. J. Kiely, 1009 W. Platnum, Butte, $1,000. 
March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 


Joseph B. Reber, 801 Plowerree, Helena, 
$1,000. 
NEBRASKA 
August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 
W. Blohm, 750 Fairacres Rd., Omaha, 
$1,000. 
B. Hemphill, 404 Continental Bldg., Lin- 
coln, $1,000, 
R. W. Johnson, 8405 Indian Hills Dr., 
Omaha, $1,000, 
4 T. Richling, City Nat'l Bank Bldg., Omaha, 
1,000. 
M. Werve, Omaha Nat’l Bank, Omaha, 
$1,000, 
NEVADA 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 


A. M. Bramlet, 1938 Ottawa, Las Vegas, 
$1,000. 
C. Rich, 2622 W. Charleston, Las Vegas, 
$1,000. 
M. Riddle, Dunes Hotel, Las Vegas, $1,000. 
January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 
G. A, Cramer, McCarran Field, Las Vegas, 
$1,000, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
August 4, 1964 Februar 28, 1965 
J. Brown, RFD No. 2, Concord, $1,000. 
A. Catalfo, Jr., 20 Arch St., Dover, $1,000. 
F. Cunliffe, Prospect Hills, Walpole, $1,000. 
W. L. Dunfey, 490 Lafayette Rd., Hampton, 
81.000. 
L. Fisher, 1 Woodland Rd., Dover, $1,000. 
E. Kelley, 200 High St., Berlin, $1,000. 
J. King, 97 Summerside Ave., Manchester, 
$1,000. 
T. Pitrays, 19 Monroe St., Nashua, $1,000. 
NEW JERSEY 
August 4,1964—February 28, 1965 
Archibald Alexander, Bernardsville, $1,000. 
L. Barney, 14 Heller Dr., Upper Montclair, 
$1,000. 
J. J. Delaney, 20 Kensington Ave., Jersey 
City, $5,000. 
S. Foosaner, 11 Commerce Street, Newark, 
$2,500, 
J. R. Haire, Westminster at Parker, Eliza- 
beth, $1,000. 
Alexander Herenchak, 744 Broad Street, New- 
ark, $1,500. 
L. Hess, State Street, Perth Amboy, $2,000. 
C. M. Jones, Bedminster, $500. 
G. Kelcey, 3 William St., Newark, $1,000. 
B. F. Kenny, 880 Bergren Ave., Jersey City, 
$1,000. 
P. Levin, 893-917 Hwy. 22, N. Plainfield, 
$2,000. 
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Mrs, J. Martindel, 182 Elm Street, Prince- 
ton, $1,000. 

Mrs. V. D. Mattia, 150 Ridge Road, Nutley, 
$1,000. 

R. D. Mellick, Far Hills, $500. 

J. Milton, 40 Journal Square, Jersey City, 
$1,000. 

J. Rosenthal, 20 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Newark, 
$1,000. 

G. Sagan, 47 Duffield Dr., South Orange, 
$1,000. 

B. P. Schmeil, 19 Shelley Road, Short Hills, 


00. 

W. Scott, 190 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, 
81.000. 

R. Stout, Locust, $500. 

F. Vahlsing, Jr., Robinsville, $1,500. 

J.. Weller, 505 River Road, Edgewater, 
$1,000. 

V. R. Halsey, Buena Vista Ave., Rumson, 
$500. 


September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 


J. F. Finn, 48 Hampshire Rd., Westwood, 
$1,000. 

B. J. Grad, 11 Commerce St., Newark, 
$1,000. 

J. W. Hoagland, 13 Birdseye Glen, Verona, 
$1,000. 


January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 


P. T. McGahn, Jr., 1421 Atlantic Ave., At- 
lantic City, $1,000. 


March 1,1966—-May 31, 1966 


Philip J. Levin, 893-917 Highway 22, No. 
Plainfield, $2,500. 
Mrs. Janich H. Levin, 893-917 Highway 22, 
No, Plainfield, $2,500. 
Archie Sergy, 29-51 East 6th St., Pater- 
son, $1,000. 
NEW MEXICO 


August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 


B. Raskob, P.O. Box 268, Albuquerque, 
$1,000. 


March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 


B. B. Armstrong, P.O. Box 1873, Rosweil, 
$1,000. 

Harry Bigbee, Bokum Bldg., Santa Fe, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Harry L. Bigbee, Bokum Bldg., Santa 
Fe, $1,000. 

T. E. Brown, P.O. Box 68, Artesia, $1,000. 

Mrs. T. E. Brown, P.O. Box 68, Artesia, 
$1,000 

Jack Campbell, Executive Mansion, Santa 
Fe, $1,000. 

Mrs, Jack Campbell, Executive Mansion, 
Santa Fe, $1,000. 

Max Flatow, 5301 Central Ave., N. E., Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

James Foley, 715 Sims Bldg., Albuquerque, 
81.000. 

Dennis Garcia, % El Llano Mercantile, El 
Rito, 81,000. 

Gordon Herkenhoff, 500 Solano Dr., S. E., 
Albuquerque, 81,000. 

Mrs. Gordon Herkenhoff, 500 Solano Dr., 
S. E., Albuquerque, $1,000. 

Henry Hillson, P.O. Box 828, Albuquerque, 
$1,000. 

Mrs, Henry Hillson, 708 Amherst, S.E., Al- 
buquerque, $1,000. 

John W. Jones, 800 Ioma Linda Pl., S.E., 
Albuquerque, $1,000. 

Mrs. John W. Jones, 900 Ioma Linda Pl., 
Albuquerque, $1,000. 

T. B. Keleher, P.O. Box 1625, Albuquerque, 
$1,000. 

Thomas G. Morris, P.O, Box 1297, Tucum- 
cari, $1,000. 

Jerome Pearlman, 1285 Coronet Drive, 
Baldwin, $1,000. 

Howard Phillipa, 1500 Sagebrush Trail, 
S. E., Albuquerque, $1,000. 

N. C. Ribble, P.O, Box 402, Albuquerque, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. N. C. Ribble, P.O. Box 402, Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

Harry Snodgrass, 1017 Madison, N.E., Albu- 
querque, $1,000, 
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Mrs, Dessie Sawyer, Tatum, $1,000, 

M. W. Smith, 2117 Memaul, N.E., Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

Mrs. M. W. Smith, 2117 Memaul, N.E., Al- 
buquerque, $1,000. 

J. Penrod Toles, Box 1300, Roswell, $1,000. 

Harold D. Volden, 3215 2nd, S.W., Albu- 
querque, $1,000. 

Boston Witt, State Capital, Sante Fe, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. B. Witt, State Capital, Sante Fe, 
$1,000. 

NEW YORK 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 


A. Abraham, 120 Broadway, N. L., $2,500. 

A. B. Akers, 920 5th Ave., N.Y., $2,000. 

A. G. Altschuk, 993 5th Ave., N.Y., $1,000. 

Frank Altschul, 730 5th Ave., N. V., $3,000. 

N. Appelbaum, 295 5th Ave., N.Y., $1,000. 

N. Appleman, 654 Madison Ave., N.Y., 21, 
82,000. 

W. Asiel, 20 Broad St., N. V., $1,950. 

R. Auerback, 30 Broad St., N.Y., $1,000. 

F. Balmer, 441 87th St., Brooklyn, $1,000. 

P. D. Baridon, 341 Park Ave., N. V., $1,000. 

S. Barry, 39 Broadway, N. V., $1,000, 

P. Bernstein, 341 Madison Ave., N. T., 
81.000. 

K. L. Billings, 17 E. 89th St., Newport, 
85.000. 

E. R. Black, 1 Chase Manhattan Pl., N. V., 
$1,000. 

J. Bleibtreau, 120 Broadway, N.Y., $1,500. 

B. Bookstaver, 500 5th Ave., N.Y., $250. 

W. E. Boye, 5 Hanover Sq., N.Y., $1,000. 

D. J. Brand, N.Y., $1,000. 

M. L. Bregman, 120 Broadway, N.Y., $4,000. 

J. L. Brown, 784 Park Ave., N. Y., $5,000. 

J. J. Burns, 200 E. 44th St., N. V., $5,000. 

J. S. Burrows, Jr., 61 Carthage Rd., Scars- 
dale, $1,000. 

E. Carey, 605 3rd Ave., N. V., $1,000. 

H. W. Carhar*, Lottington Rd., Locust Val- 
ley, $500. 

W. Carlebach, N.Y., $2,000. 

E. Celler, 9 Prospect Park, Brooklyn, $2,000. 

R. Charters, 14 Willets, Old Westbury, $500. 

L. K. Christie, 70 Pine St., N.Y., $5,000. 

H. A. Cohn, 120 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

R. J. Coleman, Hudson House, N. V., $500. 

D. B. Davis, 104 N. Sunset Dr., Ithaca, 
$1,000. 

O. Dillon, 757 8rd Ave., N.Y., $3,000. 

M. Downey, 640 Park Ave., N. V., $5,000; 
$1,000, January 6, 1965. 

D. Eggers, 5 Locust Ave., Larchmont, 
$1,000. 

E. Einhorn, N.Y., $1,000. 

S. Ernst, 120 Broadway, N. V., $1,000. 

Carl Erpf, 960 Park Ave., N.Y., $100. 

J. A. Fayne, Boyarts Apts., N.Y., $5,000 

J. Ferguson, Navy No, 214, Box 99, N. v., 
81.000. 

H. Finkle, N.Y., $1,000. 

E. Fisher, % D. W. Katz & Co., 10 E. 40th St., 
N. V., $1,000. 

W. Fletcher, 1 Chase Manhattan Pl., N.Y. 
61,000. 

M. Flug, 60 E. 42nd St., N. T., $1,000. 

W. N. Frank, 61 Broadway, N. V., $2,000; 

G. Frankel, 530 5th Ave., N.Y., $5,000 

M. Fribourg, 2 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

H. B. Funking, 120 E. Hartsdale Ave., Harts- 
dale, 8500. 

C. V. Gianni, N. V., $1,000. 

Mr. & Mrs. M. Gilbert, 3755 Henry Hud- 
son Pkwy., Riverdale, $10,000. 

J. Goolsby, 642 5th Ave., N. V., $2,500. 

Mr. & Mrs. M. A. Gordon, 71 E. 71st St., 
N. V., $5,000 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry Gould, 200 Park Ave., 
N.Y., $5,000. 

Mrs. L. Gould, 200 Park Ave., N. V., $4,000. 

Mrs. M. Graff, 11 Tower Ct., Hempstead, 
$1,000. 

Mr. & Mrs. Arnold Grant, 598 Madison Ave., 
N. V., $5,000. 

N. Gray, 111 8th Ave., N. V., $1,000. 

D. Gruhn, 1095 Park Ave., N.Y., $500. 

H. Gruss, 30 Broad St., N.Y., $1,000. 


August 31, 1966 


I. Guttag, 61 Broadway, N.Y., $1,250. 

C. Gutwirth, 2 Broadway, N. L., $1,000. 

J. J. Haggerty, Jr., Westbury, L. I., $5,000. 

P. V. Hall, 44 Wall St., N.Y., $1,000. 

Mrs. O. W. Haussamen, 40 Central Park S., 
N. V., $3,000. 

H. L. Heming, 120 Broadway, N. V., $1,000. 

C. F. Henderson, 120 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

J. S. Hennessey, Jr., 144 E. 39th St., N. v., 
85,000. z 

L. Herman, 110 Washington St., N.Y., $500. 

Paul Herzog, 14 E. 75th St., N.Y., $1,000. 

G. H. Heyman, Jr, 120 Broadway, N. v., 
$1,000. 

H. K. Hochschild, 1270 Ave. of Americas, 
N.Y., $5,000. 

E. Holland, E. Rockaway, N. T., $1,000. 

J. Hopkins, Jr., 330 W. 34th St., N.Y., $250. 

B. Jacobson, 61 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

J. Jacobson, 20 Broad St., N.Y., $1,250. 

J. Josephthal, N. V., $3,000. 

M. Karp, 63 Mamaroneck Rd., Scarsdale, 
$1,000. 

P. C. Kelly, Chrysler Bldg., N.Y., 65,000. 

E. Keogh, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y., $1,000. 

J. Kirschheimer, 60 Broad St., N. V., $1,000. 

R. K. Kraebel, Parc Vendome Apts., N. V., 
$500. 

H. Lamberton, Jr., 99 Church St., N. ., 
$1,000. 

S. Landfield, Manhattan House, N.Y., $500. 

B. Lasker, 20 Broad St., N.Y., $2,400. 

J. Lazrus, 50 W. 44th St., N.Y., $1,000. 

Mrs. H. H. Lehman, 820 Park Ave., N. V., 
$2,000. 

W. B. Levering, Manhattan House, N. V., 


Mrs. F. Levien, 200 Park Ave., N. V., $3,000. 

Francis S. Levien, 200 Park Ave., N. V., 
$4,000. 

G. Levy, 20 Broad St., N. V., $3,000. 

J. W. Levy, 20 Broad St., N.Y., $3,000. 

D. E. Lilienthal, 1 Whitehall St., N. V., 
82.500. 

N. Loeb, 5 Hanover Sq., N. T., $2,000. 

D. A. Lowry, Lattington Rd., Locust Valley, 


00. 

I. Lubin, 515 Park Ave., N.Y., $1,000. 

M. W. McCarthy, 70 Pine St., N.Y., $1,000. 

E. McCormack, 2 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

E. J. McGrath, Jr., 4 Sprain Valley Rd., 
Scarsdale, $1,000. 

J. M. McLaughlin, 50 Church St., N. V., 
$1,000. 

S. McNichols, 300 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

A. Maffrey, 1 Wall St., N. V., $500, 

J. H. Mahoney, 123-60 83rd Ave., Kew 
Gardens, $1,500. 

I. Manacher, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y., $1,000. 

M. Manes, 70 Pine St., N.Y., $5,000. 

W. H. Mann, 1 E. End Ave., N.Y., $5,000. 

B. Marcus, 25 Broad St., N.Y., $2,150. 

J. Marcus, 61 Broadway, N.Y., $1,400. 

M. Marcus, 61 Broadway, N.Y., $3,300. 

W. Marcus, 61 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

J. F. Meade, Jr., Hammondsport, N. V., 
$1,000. 

Mr. & Mrs. M. J. Meeham, 30 Broad St., N.Y., 
$10,000. 

D. Mich, 137 E. 38th St., N.Y., $1,000. 

Harry Michaels, 30 Broad St., N. Y., 52,000. 

J. Mindell, 61 Broadway, N. T., $1,000. 

F. Mirando, Jr., 444 E. 57th St., N. V., $5,000. 

E. Moore, 120 Broadway, N. L., $2,500. 

G. F. Muller, 77 Chelsea Road, Garden City, 
$500, 

F. Y. Murphy, 150 Madaline, Staten Island, 
$1,000. 

E. Nadler, 8 E. 83rd St., N. V., $1,000. 

S. Nammack, N. V., $1,000. 

H. Newman, 400 Park Ave., N.Y., $5,000. 

T. Nichols, 460 Park Ave., N. V., $3,000. 

J. O'Donnell, 50 Broad St., N.Y, $1,000. 

S. Oettinger, 25 W. 43rd St., N. V., $1,000. 

E. D. Osborn, 149 E. 78rd St., N. T., 6500. 

P. Papadakos, St. James, Long Island, $1,- 
000. 
S. M. Peck, 120 Broadway, New York, 
$1,000. 

H. Perry, 57 E. 74th St., N. V., $1,000. 

M. Petrie, 45 W. 18th St., N.Y., $1,000. 


August 31, 1966 


Dr. C. Powell, 2340 8th Ave., N.Y., $1,000. 

Presidents Club of N. v., 729 7th Ave., N.Y. 
$50,000, August 6, 1964; $25,000-September 
15; $50,000, September 28; $25,000, October 
12 $35,000, October 8; $25,000, October 20; 
$25,000, October 23; $25,000, October 30; $25,- 
000, October 30; $50,000, October 30; $15,000, 
November 3. 

Presidents Club of Rochester, Rochester, 
$17,886.75; November 2, 1964. 

R. Ravitch, 579 5th Ave., N. T., $1,000, 

D. T. Regan, 70 Pine St., N.Y., $1,000. 

E. Reichard, 82 Wall St., N.Y., $1,000. 

Frederick W. Richmond, 743 5th Ave., N. T., 
$3,000. i 

I. Richter, 1040 5th Abe., N.Y., $2,000, 

H. Riklis, 711 5th Ave., N. T., $2,000. 

P. Roebling, 12 Beekman Place, N. T., 82. 
000. 

E. J. Roth, 30 Broad St., N. T., $2,000. 

A. Rothberg, 120 Broadway. N. X., $1,000. 

Mrs. A. Sachler, 461 E. 4th St., N.Y., $1,000. 

A. Sackler, 461 E. 57th St, N. L., $1,000. 

N. Salgo, 405 Park Ave., N.Y., $1,000. 

R. Schaffer, 430 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, 
$1,000. 

J. Scheuer, 430 Kent Ave., Brooklyn, $1,000, 

IT. Schloss, 25 Broad St., New York, $1,350, 

D. Scoll, 200 Park Ave., N.Y., $1,000. 

S. Scott, 167 E. 94th St., N. V., $500. 

S. Seskis, 50 Broadway, N.Y., $1,000. 

H. F. Shrewsbury, 2 Davis Rd., Port Wash- 
ington, $1,000. 

C. Silberstein, Commercial Bldg., Mt. Ver- 
non, $1,000. $ 

E. Skowron, 116 B. 16th St., N.Y., $1,000. 

J. Smith, 1st Natl. Bank, N.Y., $200. 

J. A. Smith, 791 Park Ave., N. T., $5,000. 

R. C. Smith, 67 Wall St., N.Y., $5,000. 

S. E. Smith, 950 5th Ave., N.Y., $5,000: 

J. Stack, 123 W. 57th St., N.Y., $1,000. 

L. Stanton, 129 E. 69th St., N.Y., $500. 

E. Stern, 50 Broad St., N.Y., $1,500. 

E. H. Stern, 20 Broad St., N. V., 64,400. 

H. Stern, 20 Broad St., N.Y., $1,000. 

Mrs. C. Stevens, 640 E. 93rd St., N. V., $1,500, 

R. Stevens, 640 E. 93rd St., N. Y., $1,500. 

G. Stone, 380 W. 34th St., N. X., $250. 

R. L. Stott, Jr., 60 Broad St., N.Y., 81.000. 

D. Strassler, 60 E. 42nd St., N. V., 81.000. 

R. B. Strassler, 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y., $1,000. 

S. Strassler, 60 E. 42nd St., N. T., $1,000. 

R. Straus, 331 Madison Ave., N.Y., $1,000. 

A. Strelsin, 595 Madison Ave., N.Y., $3,000: 

Mrs. Alfred A. Strelsin, 595 Madison Ave., 
N.Y., $3,000. P 

P. Strobel, 70 W. 40th St., N. V., $1,000. 

M. Stuab, 277 Park Ave., N. V., $1,000. 

C. H. Thieriot, Chicken Valley Rd., Locust 
Valley, 8500. 

C. Tillinghast, Jr., 605 3rd Ave., N.Y., $1,000, 

S. Tizian, 202 E. 44th St., N. V., $1,000, 

M. Urbahn, 642 5th Ave., N. V., $2,500. 

T. Walsh, 51 Crossway, Scarsdale, $5,000. 

N. Warsaw, 115 Central Park, New York, 
$1,000. 

A. Watson, Armonk, $3,000. 

T. Watson, Jr., Old Orchard Road, Armonk, 
$3,000. 

H. F. Whiton, 444 Madison Avenue, N. x., 

J. T. Winkhaus, Jr, Duck Pond Road, 
Locust Valley, $500. 

H. Winston, 7 E. 51st St., N. T., $5,000. 

Mrs. E. Winston, 7 E. 51st St., N.Y., $5,000, 

T. Wyman, 2435 Trace Place, N. X., $5,000, 


June 1, 1965-August 31, 1965 


Newton Glikel, 745 5th Ave., New York, 
N. T., $4,000. 


September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 
C. C. Bassine, 1 West 34th St., New York, 


N. L., $1,000. 


A. E. Pine, 445 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y., $1,000. 

A. Friedman, 445 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. L., $1,000, 

A. Javiler, 445 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. L., $1,000, 
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W. Jurden, 1120 Park Avenue, New York, 
N. T., $1,000. 

H. Kabat, 445 Park Avenue, New York, N. L., 
$1,000. i 

M. Lepkaluk, 225 E. 57th St., New York, 
N.Y., $1,000. 

P. J. Papakakos, St. James, Long Island, 


1,000. 
J. Rosehblum, 80 Deckenson Place, Great 
Neck, $500, $1,000. 
C. C. Tillinghast, 101 Warwick Rd., Bronx- 
ville, $1,000. 
J. R. Van Raalte, 445 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y., $1,000. 
A, H. Vollmer, 2 West 45th St., New York, 
N.Y., $1,000, 


January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 


P. Dolan, 165 E. 66th St., New York, $1,000. 
D. Teitelbaum, 100 5th Avenue, New York, 
$1,000. 
C. S. Walsh, 19 Rector St., New York, 
$1,000. 
March 1, 1966~May 31, 1966 


Edward Adams, 65-61 Saunders St., Forest 
Hills, $1,500. 
John F. Donato, 143 Rockaway -Ave., Gar- 
‘den City, $1,000. 
Edward Downs, Bellport, $1,000. 
David Fischoll, 162 Woodlawn Ave., New 
Rochelle, $2,050. 
Mrs. D. Fischoll, 162 Woodlawn Ave., New 
Rochelle, $2,000. 
Milton A. Gilbert, 441 Ninth Ave., New 
York, $5,000. 
Joseph Harris, 445 Park Ave., New York, 
$3,000. 
Otis H. Hastings, 420 Lexington Ave., New 
York, $1,000. 
Theodore J. Kauffeld, 150 Broadway, New 
York, $1,000. 
Emery Kullay, 14-49 158th St., Whitestone, 
$1,000. 
Lawrence Litchfield, 8 W. 40th St., New 
York, $1,000. 
Charles Luckman, 680 Fifth Ave., New 
York, $2,500. 
Mrs. C. Luckman, 680 Fifth Ave., New 
York, $2,500. 
Paul Manheim, 1 William St., New York, 
$5,000. 
Maurice Newton, 44 Wall St., New York, 
$5,000. 
L. L, Rado, The Crossing, Armonk, $1,000. 
Charles Reison, 666 Fifth Ave., New York, 
$5,000. 
H. F. Shrewsbury, 2 Davis Road, Port 
Washington, $1,000. 
John W. Stephens, 233 E. 69th St., New 
York, $1,000. 
Nathan P. Voloshen, 10 Park Ave., New 
York, $1,000. 
Mrs. Edna Winston, 718 Fifth Ave., New 
York, $2,500. 
Harry Winston, 718 Fifth Ave., New York, 
$2,500, 
NORTH CAROLINA 
August 4,1964-February 28, 1965 
O. R. Ewing, 300 Tenney Circle, Chapel 
Hill, $1,000. 
‘nae dr., 1800 Queens Rd. W., Charlotte, 
18 Sr., 3601 Sharon Rd., Charlotte, 


A. Schuford, Schuford Mills, Hickory, 


$1,000. 
Mrs, Semans, 1415 Bivins St., Durham, 


$350. 
A. Spaulding, 1608 Lincoln St., Durham, 
00. 


J. Wheeler, P.O Box 1932, Durham, $1,000, 
September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 

H. I. Gaines, 1095 Hendersonville, Ashe- 
‘ville, $1,000. 

The Natl. Independent Committee for Pres. 
Johnson & Senator Humphrey, 308 Prince St. 
Laurenburg, $136.42. 

3 Jones, 308 Prince St., Laurenburg, 
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W. G. Lyles, Jr., 333 Fayetteville, Raleigh, 
1 


D, M. McConnell; P.O. Box 2727, Charlotte, 
81.000. 

A. T. Spaulding, 1608 Lincoln St., Durham, 
$250, $250. 

March 1,1966—May 31,1966 

Arthur G. Odell, Jr., 102 West Trade St., 
Charlotte, $1,000. 

Asa T. Spaulding, 1608 Lincoln N., Durham, 

g OHIO 
August 4,1964—February 28,1965 


T. Ashley, 234 Summit St., Toledo, $1,000, 

Mrs. I. Bachman, P.O. Box 307, Malta, 
$1,000. 

J. Balke, 990 Nassau St., Cincinnati, 61.000. 

J. Barbuto, 275 N. Revere Rd., Akron, 
$1,000. 

J. Barenholtz, P.O. Box 301, Kent, $1,000. 

A. Beerman, 4217 N. Main St., Dayton, 
$1,000. 

Dr. D. Belinsky, 101 Gypsy Lane, Youngs- 
town, $1,000. 

L. Bergman, P.O. Box 245, ‘Englewood, 
$1,000. 

H. Berman, 33 Upland Ave., Youngstown, 
$2,000. 

F. Beshara, 3447 Logan Ave) Youngstown, 
$2,000. 

W. Bevens, 312 Ist Ave., Waverly, $1,000. 

R. Blakemore, 164 W. Center St., Akron, 
$1,000. 

G. Briggs, Ft. Wayne Road, Defiance, $1,000. 

T. Brown, Jr., 203 E. 2nd St., Toledo, $1,000. 

T. A. Burke, 1090 Union Commerce, Cleve~ 
land, $1,000. 

T. Burke, Jr., 7778 Rock Hill Lane, Cincin~ 
nati, $1,000. 

T. Cables, 3827 W. 134th St., Cleveland, 


$1,000. i 

J. Cafaro, 1076 Colonial Dr., Youngstown, 
$2,000. 

W. Caforo, 650 Warner Rd., Hubbard, 
$5,000, 

P. J. Casey, Workman's Com. Ser. Co., 
Cleveland, $1,000. 

T. Cavalier, 815 Colonial Dr., Youngstown, 
$2,000. 5 

S. Claypool, 50 W. Broad St., Columbus, 
$1,000. 

J. Cole, 5777 Grant Ave., Cleveland, $1,000, 

R. De Young, 910 Eaton, Akron, $1,000. 
eae Ean 3527 Glenwood, Youngstown, 
r aa Dunlap, 246 North High St., Sunbury, 

1, 5 

C. Eaton, Acadia Farms, Northfield, $1,000. 

E. Erickson, City Hall, Akron, $1,000. 

L. George Flanagan, 782 Bill Hill Rd., Day- 
ton, 61.000. 

A. Flask, 515 Carlotta, Youngstown, $1,000. 

H. Fuerst, 931 Society National Bank Bulld- 
ing, Cleveland, $1,000. 

J. G. Gennaro, Jr., Rt. 224, R.D. 2, Lowell- 
ville, $1,000, 

R. Golip, 3445 Logan Ave., Youngstown, 
$1,000. 

J. Griffin, 449 Alameda Ave., Youngstown, 
$1,000. 

R. Horstman, 510-12-14 Wayne Ave., P.O, 
Box 19, Dayton, $1,000. 

S. Hesse, National City Building, E. 6th St., 
Cleveland, $1,000. 

J. Hutch, 760 Boardman-Garfield Rd., 
Youngstown, $1,000. 

Dr. L. Isroff, 3123 Belmont Ave., Youngs- 
town, $1,000. S 

M. Itts, 265 Redonda Rd., Youngstown, 
$2,000. 

G. Keck, 2416 Chatham Rd., Akron, 81,000. 

W. W. Knight, Jr., National Bank Bullding, 
Toledo, $1,000. 
onlay Konstand, 3185 Stanley Rd., Akron, 

C. Kullgren, 911 Merriman Rad., Akron, 
$1,000. 

T. Lambros, Ashtabula, $1,000. 
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Pent 2094 Park Hill Dr., Columbus, 
$1 

W. Levelle, Strodus Run Rd., Athens, 
$1, 


J. Link, Jr., 3852 Victory Pkwy., Cincinnati, 
1,000. 
ý Dr. L. Link, 3825 Victory Pkwy., Cincinnati, 
$1,000. 
J. Livingston, 39 Gypsy Lane, Youngstown, 
$1,000. 
R. Love, 209 E. Dorothy La; Dayton, $1,000. 
D. R. Luftman, 450 E. Exchange St., Akron, 
$1,000. i 
E. Mack, Security & Savings Bldg., Cincin- 
nati, $1,000, 
A. Marino, 3931 Kiowa Rd., Youngstown, 
$1,000. 
G. Marks, 2493 Barth Dr., Youngstown, 
$1,000, 
J. May, 645 Wye, Akron, $1, 000. 
H. Metzenbaum, 700. Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland, $1,000. 
N. Morelli, 2854 Whipple Rd. N.W., Canton, 
$1,000 
R. Morris, 880 E. 72nd St., Clev: d, $1,000, 
L, Murphy, 2299 Ridgewood, on, $1,000. 
Miss M. McCurdy, 1543 East Blvd., Cleve- 
land, $1,000. 
B. McDowell, Sr., 200 W. Fairlawn, Akron, 
$1,000. 
R. McNamara, Lima, $1,000. 
J. Nohra, 416 Lora Ave., 
$1,000. 
F. J. O'Neill, 2111 Chagrin Blvd., Cleveland, 
$1,000. 
J. Palermo, 138 Lincoln Park Dr., Youngs- 
town, $1,000, 
M. Parrish, 740 W. Dorothy La., Dayton, 
$1,000. 
J. Patrick, 21 Oakdale, Hubbard, $1,000. 
000 Pilgrim, 429 Old Shay La., Youngstown, 
$1,000. 
E. Poinar, 135 Mayfield, Akron, $1,000. 
F. Pyle, 270 Lawnsdale Ave., Akron, $1,000. 
Dr. R. Quinn, Chillicothe, $1,000. 
M. Rackaff, 2630 Fair Ave., Columbus, 
$500. \ 
G. Radcliff, 19-21-Foulke Block, 
cothe, $320. 
G. Radcliffe, Room 19, Foulke Block, Chil- 
Ueothe, $440. 
Hon. Frazier Reams, Sr., Bell Bidg., Toledo, 
$1,000, 
B. Rosen, 613 2nd Natl. Bldg; Akron, 
$1,000. h 
F. Roth, 2804 Cornell Rd., Cincinnati, 
$1,000. 
J. Roth, Belvedere Apts., Cincinnati, $500. 
L. Roth, 2804 Cornell Rd., Cincinnati, $500. 
K. Rothermend, 36 Hickory La., Lancaster, 
$1,000. 
W. Safford, Western & Southern, Life Ins. 
Co., Cincinnati, $1,000. 
L. Schaffer, 1243 57th W., 3rd St., Cleve- 
land, $500. 
M, Sensenbrenner, City Hall, Columbus, 
$1,000. 
N. Skaldon, Toledo, $1,000. 
J. Shocknessy, 17 South High St., Colum- 
bus, $1,000. 
F. Shutrump, 1823 Volney Rd., Youngs- 
town, $1,000. 
M. Simon, 2450 5th Ave., Youngstown, 
$1,000. 
B. Stefanskl, 23450 Hazlemere Rd., Shaker 
Heights, $1,000. 
G. Steinbrenner, III, 322 Rockefeller Bldg., 
Cleveland, $1,000. 
J. Sullivan, 1966 Smithfield, Youngstown, 
$1,000. 
R. e 6950 Silicia Road, Youngstown, 
81.00 
W. Timmins, 3280 E. Market St., Warren, 
81,000. 
M. Warner. 320 W. Benson St. Cincinnati; 
$2,000, 
ER Weisbrod, 913 8. Patterson, Dayton; 
$1,000, 
J. Wiethe, 607 Terrace Hilton Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati, $1,000, 


Youngstown, 


Chilli- 
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4.000 832 Blossom Heath Road, . 
ton, 


Pe ANa . Wood, Gem City, Savings Bldg., Dayton, 


my G. Wright, 3118 Albion Rd., Cleveland, 
$1, 
P. Zierolf,.2915 Cathy La,, Dayton, $1,000. 
Ben D. seen 2231 W. 110th St., Cleve- 
land, $1,000, 
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T. J. Burke, Ir, 7778 Rock Hill, Omeinnati, 
81,000. b 
A. T. Bonda. Shaker 
Hgts., $1,000. 

W. E. Carter, 66 Rollaway Rd., omeln- 
nati, $1,000. 

Dr. K. W. Clement, 2568 University Blvd., 
Cleveland, $1,000, 

J. E. Davis, 1014 Vine St., Cincinnati, $1,000. 

V. A. Gladieux, 2140 Asland Ave., Toledo, 
$1,000. 

R. B. Gosline, 811 Madison Ave., Toledo, 
$1,000. 

C. A. Graham, 200 Citizens Natl. Bank 
Building; Zanesville, $1,000. 

G. V. Killgren, 911 Merriman Road, Akron, 
$1,000. 

E. Lamb, 600 Edward Lamb Bldg., Toledo, 
$1,000. 

R. Lazarus, Jr., 2094 Park Hill Dr., Colum- 
bus, $1,000. 

H. M. Metzenbaum, 18500 North Park Blvd., 
Shaker Hgts., $1,000. 

Miss M. H. Parris, 740 Dorothy Lane, Day- 
ton, $1,000. 

Dr. W. J. Timmons, Jr., 3280 E. Market, 
Warren, $1,000. 

B. D. Zevin, 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland, 
$1,000. 

January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 

O. B. Dalton, 979 The Arcade, Cleveland, 
$1,000. 

M. V. DiSalle, 1620 E, Broad St., Columbus, 
81.000. 

H. W. Fuerst, 931 Society Nat'l. Bank BIg., 
Cleveland, $1,000. 

O. F. Lav, 5846 Briar Hill, Solon, $1,000. 

R. T. Newport, 979 The Arcade, Cleveland, 
$1,000. 


21120 Sydenham, 


March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 
Robert A. Burgin, Roundwood Rd., Chagrin 
Falls, $1,000. 

Virll A. Gladieux, 
Toledo, $1,000. 

Joseph Link, Jr, 3852 Victory Pkwy., Cin- 
cinnati, $1,000. 

Abe Pickus, 2108 Payne Ave, Cleveland, 
$1,000. 

Harry M. Stone, 1300 W. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, $1,000. 

Mrs. Harry Stone, 1300 W. 78th St., Cleve- 
land, $1,000. 

Everett S. Preston, 2384 West Lane Ave., 
Columbus, $1,000. 


OKLAHOMA 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 

K. Adams, Box 1219, Bartlesville, $1,000. 

W. Harber, Shawnee, $1,000, 

J. L. Jennings, P.O, Box 1601, Barthesyille, 
$1,000. 

James J. Kelley, 829 N.W. goth St., Okla- 
homa City, $1,000. 

W. Kerr, 1510 Kermac Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, $1,000. 

B. Kerr, 1500 Kermac Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, $1,000. 

F. C. Love, Kerr McGee Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, $1,000. 

D. B. McDevitt, 5019 E. 38th Pl., Tulsa, 
$1,000. 

R. Neely, 
Oklahoma City, 81,000. 

C. E. Page, P.O. Box 191, Yukon, $1,000, - 

J. Pierce, 1003 S. Tenace, Muskogee, $1,000. 

J. G. Scott, Skirvin Tower, Oklahoma City, 
$1,000. 


2140 Ashland Ave., 


1000 Commerce Exch. Bldg,,. 


August 81, 1966. 


A. T. Seale, Kerr McGee Bldg., Oklahoma 
City, 81,000. 

K. Stuart, P.O. Box 1840, Tulsa, 61.000. 

June 1. 1965-August 31, 1965 

Oklahoma Democratie State Central Com- 
mittee, 1100 Huckins sree, ‘Oklahoma City, 
$30,000. 

January 1, 1966-February 26, 1966 ꝶk 


Demo. State Central Committee of Okla- 
homa, Skirvin. Tower, Oklahoma City, $3,000. 
March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 
Kenneth Cox, Kennedy Blig., Tulsa, $1,000. 

I. H. Gardner, 217 North Harvey, Oklahoma 
City, $1,000. 

William G. Kerr, 1510 Kermac Bldg, Okla- 
homa City, $1,000. 

Mrs. William G. Kerr, 1510 Kermac Bldg., 
Oklahoma City, $1,000. 

Stanley Learned, Bartlesville, $1,000. 

James Robberson, P.O. Box 1675, Okla- 
homa City, $1,000, 

Julius Sanditen, 4424 Oak Road, Tulsa, 
$1,000. 

David M. ‘Thornton, 1111 Mid-Continent. 
Bldg., Tulsa, $1,000. 

Mrs. Randolph Yost, 3089 East 38th Place, 
Tulsa, $1,000. 

j OREGON i 
August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 

I. Bloch, 220 S.W. Alder St., Portland, 
$1,000. 

R. F. Dwyer, 1500 S.E. Waverly Dr., Port- 
land, 63,000. 

K. Kadow, 410 S. W. 18th Ave., Portland, 
$1,000. 

O. Kordan, Jr., 10401 N.E. Marx St., Port- 
land, $2,000. 
A, Page, 

$1,000. 
September 1, 1965—December 31, 1965 


F. Meyer, 3800 S.E. 22nd Ave., Portland, 
$1,000. 
January 1, 1966—February 28, 1966 
L. 900 gg American Bank Bldg., Portland, 
$1,000. 


R. F. Dwyer, 1500 S.E. Waverly, Portland, 
$1,000. 


1001 S.W. 5th Ave., Portland, 


March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 

John J, Tennant, 1833 S.E. Exeter Dr., Port- 

land, $1,000. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
August 4, 1964 February 28, 1965 

P. Berman, 915 N. goth St., Allentown, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. A, Cohen, 3706 Conshohocken Ave, 
Philadelphia, $2,500. 

F. Cohen, 3706 Conshosocken Ave., Phila- 
delphia, $2,500 (10/30/64) ; $5,000 (10/24/64). 

J. F. Connelly, Hilltop and Arden Rds., 
Philadelphia, $1,000. 
A. Dysheel, 7716 Lyncoming Ave., Philadel- 
phia, $1,000. 

B. Erenstein, Saltsburg, $1,000. 

B. Frank, 745 N. 30th St,, Allentown, $1,000. 

E. Garfield, 325 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
$1,000. 

Morris Gerber, 1646 W. Main, Norristown, 
81.000. 

R. 97 i 626 N. 22nd St., Allentown, 
$1,000. 

M. M. Levy, 2920 Tilgham St., Allentvown, 
$1,000. 

E. McKean,, 6001 N Ave., Pittsburgh, 
$1,000. 

F. Mann, 2201 1 Philadelphia, $5,000. 

R. Schaeffer, 207% S. St. Cloud, Allentown, 
$1,000, 

September 5 A 1965—December 31, 1965 

J. T. Grisdale, 6 Penn Center Plaza, Phila- 
delphia, $1,000. — 

O. H. Hardesty, dr., Koppers Bidg., Pitts 
burgh, $1,000. f 

W. R. Wallace, 2711 Nottingham, Bethle- 
hem, $1,000. i E 


August 31, 1966 


March 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 

Arthur J. Kobacker, 998 McKee Ave., Me- 
Kees Rocks, $1,000. 

James L. O'Toole, Sharon, 61,000. 

Raymond A. Stanley, 1625 Race Street, 
Philadelphia, $1,000. 

RHODE ISLAND 
August 4,1964-February 28, 1965 


E. Benoit, 603 Harris St., Woonsocket, 
$1,000. 

C. Maguire, Turks Head Bldg., Providence, 
$2,000. 

G. Miller, 165 Blackstone Blvd., Providence, 
$1,000. 


R. Reisman, 240 Freeman Pkwy., Provi- 
dence, $1,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 


G. Anderson, Jr., 113 W. Whitner St., 
Anderson, $1,000. 

N. Arnold, 700 Gervais St., Columbia, $1,000. 

R. Cannon, 2704 N. Main St., Anderson, 
$1,000. 

C. Funderburk, 111 Belmont Ave., Green- 
ville, $1,000. 

J. Harrelson, Walterboro, $1,000. 

R. Hemphill, Chester, $1,000. 

T. Hiers, 333 Walter St., Walterboro, $1,000. 

D. Johnson, State Bank & Trust Co., Green- 
wood, $1,000. 

M. McCrory, 2632 Millwood Ave., Columbia, 
$1,000. 

R. Mathis, 46 Allen Dr., Sumter, $1,000. 

R. Pullen, 304 Meeting St., Charleston, 
81,000. 

A. Schiffman, Sr., Greensboro, $1,000. 

G. E. Simmons, P.O. Box 663, Aiken, $1,000. 

A. Shafer, Little Rock, $1,000. 

R. Vance, Clinton, $1,000. 

Mrs. R. Wilson, P.O. Box 5425, Greenville, 
$1,000. 

September 1, 1965-—December 31, 1965. 


W. G. McCabe, Jr., P.O. Box 1209, Green- 
ville, $1,000. - 

W. S. Montgomery, 
81,000. 

R. W. Pullen, 304 Meeting Street, Charles- 
ton, $1,000. 

January 1, 1966—-February 28, 1966 

R. H. Fellers, 1300 Pickens Street, Colum- 
bia, $1,000. 

M. L. McCrory, 2632 Millwood Ave., Co- 
lumbia, $1,000. 


March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 


Chas. A. Laffitte, Allendale, $1,000. 
R. E. McNair, State Capitol, Columbia, 
$1,000. 


Spartansburg, S. C., 


TENNESSEE , 
August 4, 1964. Februar 28, 1965 

L. B. Allen, 65 McCall Ave., Memphis, 
$1,000, 

A. Aydelott, 2080 Peabody, Memphis, 
$1,000. 

L. Blanton, Adamsville, $1,000. 

A. Burton, Life & Casualty Tower, Nash 
ville, $1,000. s 

B. Ellington, 3rd Natl. Bark Bldg., Nash- 
ville, $1,000, 

J. Hooker, Jr., 214 Union St., Nashville, 
$2,000. 

J. T. Pulghum, P.O. Box 6835, Nashville, 
$1,000. 

H. Greer, 316 Union St., Nashville, $1,000. 

B. McFadden, P.O. Box 168, Memphis, 
$1,000. 

R. McGuerty, 501 Nabscat Rd., Knoxville, 
$1,000. 

A. Plaugh, 3022 Jackson Blvd,, Memphis, 
82,500. 

J. Rice, Box 89, Smithville, $1,000. 

E. P. Schumacher, 390 Colonial Rd., Mem- 
phis, $1,000. 

Mrs. P. Steine, 4409 Tyne Lane, Nashville, 
$1,000. 

W. Taylor, 
$1,000, 


1812 Broadway, Nashville, 
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J. V. Wilson, 212 Vaughns Gap Rd., Nash- 
ville, $1,000. 


September 1, I- December 31, 1965 


F. G. Clement, Mansion Curtiswood Lane, 
Nashville, $1,000, 

W. C. Jones, III, 1215 Poplar Ave., Memphis, 
$1,000. 

J. C. Parr, 3508 Hampton Ave., Nashville, 
$1,000. 

H. S. Walters, Hamilton Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Morristown, 81,000. 


January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 


Mrs. D. Steine, 4409 Tyne Lane, Nashville, 

$1,000. 
March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 

A. L. Aydelott, 2080 Peabody Ave., Mem- 
phis, $1,000. 

B. H. Willingham, 894 Curtiswood Lane, 
Nashville, $1,000, 

TEXAS 


August 4, 1964—-February 28, 1965 
L. Ackerman, 721 S. Austin, Dallas, $400; 


$1,000. 
J. Allbritton, 500 S. W. Tower, Houston, 


$1,000. 

F. D. Albritton, Jr., P.O. Box 31, Bryan, 
$1,000. 

R. H. Allen, 465 San Jacinto Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

W. P. Allen, P.O. Box 29, Laredo, $1,000. 

O. Alsobrook, 501 Continental Bidg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

C. Anderson, 307 Houston Bank & Trust 
Building, Houston, $1,000. 

G. Anderson, Bovina, $1,000. 

H. Anderson, Preston Tower, Dallas, $1,000. 

Miss Pearl Anderson 3815 Myrtle, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

J. Aston, P.O. Box 5961, Dallas, $1,000. 

J. Baise, 1010 Milan St., Houston, $1,000. 

E. Baker, 2300 Winston Terr., W. Fort 
Worth, $1,000. 

S. Balman, 4645 Park Lane, Dallas, $1,000. 

W. O. Bankston, Ross & Olive Sts., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W. Bankston, Ross & Olive Sts., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

D. Beasley, San Augustine, $1,000. 

T. P. Beasley, 3988 N. Central Expressway, 
Dallas, $1,000. 

W. Bellows, Jr., P.O. Box 2132, Houston, 
$1,000. 

T. Benson, 457 S. St. Mary’s San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

L. Bentsen, Sr., Mission, 61,000. 

R. I. Bernath, Jr., Box 91, Bryan, $1,000. 

J. Binion, Esperson Bidg., Houston, $1,000. 

W. Blankenship, 3404 Manioca Rd., Lub- 
bock, $1,000. 

J. Blanton, Houston Club Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 

W. Blanton, Jr., 5643 Piping Rock Lā. 
Houston, $1,000. 

B. Bock, Box 101, New Braunfels, $1,000. 

J. H. Bond, 1402 Life Bldg., Dallas, $1,000. 

S. Boren, 3815 Beverly Dr., Dallas, $1,000. 

C, L. Bowman, 211 N. Ervay, Dallas, $1,000. 

S. Bracewell, 1808 ist City Natl. Bank 
Building, Houston, $1,000. 

A. Brady, P.O. Box 1066, Corpus Christi, 
$1,000. 

L. Brady, P.O. Box 1066, Corpus Christi, 
$1,000. 

W. Brady, P.O. Box 1066, Corpus Christi, 
$1,000. 

W. Brock, 1219 Bank of SW Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 

C. Brown, P.O. Box 1029, McCamey, $1,000. 

R. Brown, Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., Midland, 
$1,000. 

T. B. Bryan, Jr., ist Natl. Bank, Bryan, 
$1,000. 

R. Buckley, P.O. Box 816, Silsbee, $1,000. 

T. Bullock, 3636 Richmond Ave., Houston, 
$500. 

E. Burke, P.O. Box 23276, $1,000. 

M. Burns, 1101 Continental Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 
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H. Burrow, P.O. Box 2511, Houston, $1,000, 

G. Butler, Esperon Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

O. Butt, P.O. Box 2301, San Antonio, $1,000. 

H. E. Butt, Corpus Christi, $5,000. 

Mrs. H. E. Butt, Corpus Christi, $5,000. 

Col. D. Byrd, Tower Petroleum Bldg. 
Dallas, $1,000. 

J. Cannata, 5401 Werner, Houston, $1,000. 

A, Carter, 29 Valley Ridge Rd., Fort Worth, 
$1,000. 

J. Clark, Jr., 606 ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

H. Coffield, Rockdale, $2,000, 

A. Collins, 1200 N. Alma Road, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

C. Collins, Fidelity Union Life Ins. Co., 
Dallas, $1,000, 

O. P. Collins, Jr., P.O. Box 2850, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

E. Constantin, 
Dallas, $500. 

R. A. Cook, 2500 Humble Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 

W. Cook, 193 Meadows Bldg., Dallas, $1,000. 

L. Corrigan, 211 N. Ervoy, Dallas, $1,000. 

J. Cowden, JAL Ranch, Box 305, Alvarado, 
$1,000. 

C. Crawford, 229 N. Bowie St., Jasper, 
$1,000. 

Dr. W. Crook, San Marcos Baptist Ave., San 
Marcos, $1,000. 

G. L. Dahl, 2101 N. St. Paul St., Dallas, 
81.000. 

F. W. Davis, 6328 Curyan, Fort Worth, 
$1,000. 

W. Davis, 202 Perry-Brooks Bldg., Austin, 
$2,000. 

S. Dayson, Holly Tree Farm. Winona, $1,000. 

Louis Dorfman, 836 Mercantile Dallas Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

C. Dowell, Jr., 6715 Hillcrest, Dallas, $1,000. 

E. J. Ducayet, 3905 Arlam, Fort Worth, 
$1,000, 

S. Eastland, Jr., 255 Pine Hollow Lane, 
Houston, $1,000. 

S. Ellis, P.O. Box 2584, Houston, $1,000. 

E. Elum, P.O. Box 152, Austin, $1,000. 

G. Engleman, Fort Worth, $1,000. 

G. Estes, P.O. Drawer 1792, Longview, 
$1,000. 

J. A. Ferreri, Ferreri’s Ramada Inn, Bryan, 
$1,000. 

B. Fisher, 2655 Encanto Dr., Fort Worth, 
$1,000. i 

H. Fitzsimmons, Jr., 215 W. Commerce, San 
Antonio, $1,000. 


Mercantile Bank Bldg., 


K. Fogg, 1566 Houston Club Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 
H. Frankel, 1907 Chamber of Comm., 


Houston, $1,000. 

H. Frensley, P.O. Box 3, Houston, $500. 

W. L. Ginther, Bank of S.W. Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

W. Gideon, P.O. Box 1153, Austin, $1,000. 

L. Gilvin, P.O. Box 9027, Amarillo, $1,000. 

M. Ginsburg, Continental Bldg., Fort 
Worth, $1,000. 

H. Goldberg, 314 Meadows Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

E. Gossett, 1201 Telephone Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

S. Grant, 317 E. Corsicana St., Hillsboro, 
81.000. 

J. Gray, ist Nat'l Bank Bidg., Dallas, $1,000. 

J. Gray, 4460 University, Beaumont, $1,000. 

H. Grogan, Conroe, $1,000. 

C. Haden, P.O. Box 3006, Houston, $1,000. 

W. G. Hall, P.O. Box 757, League City, 
$1,000. 

W. Hall, Jr.,, Box 757, League City, $1,000. 

R. Hanger, 1st National Bank, Fort Worth, 
$1,000. 

F. O. Harrell, 719 East Crockey, Harlingen, 
$1,000. 

J. Harrison, 5311 Falls Road, Dallas, $1,000. 

R. Harrison, Rt. 1, Box 364-L, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

F. Heller, 4236 Bordeaux, Dallas, $1,000. 

J. Hershey, 2919 Allen Pkwy, Houston, 
$1,000. 
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G. S. Heyer, Jr., 2421 Woolridge Dr., Austin, 
81.000. 

E. Heyser, Jr., Life Building, Dallas, $1,000. 

J. Hill, 500 Houston 1st Save Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

< Hill, 711 Fannin St., Houston, $1,000. 

L. Hill, P.O. Box 2180, Houston, $1,000. 

H. 1 1210 Exchange Bank Bldg., Dal- 
las, $1,000, 

K. Hoblitzelle, Majestic Theatre Bidg., Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

R. Hohheinz, 3900 S.W. Freeway, Houston, 
$1,000. 

V. Hughes, Jr., 2800 Republic Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, $1,000. 

R. B. Hunsaker, P.O. Box 97, Carrollton, 
$1,000. 

E. Hyder, 4910 Crestline, Fort Worth, 
$1,000. 

L. Hodges, 200 Throckmorton, Fort Worth, 
$1,000, 

Mrs. H. Ingels, 6637 Broadway, San An- 
tonio, $1,000. 

J. Irion, 296 Pearl, Beaumont, $1,000. 

M. Jaffe, 4623 Blanco Road, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

H. Jarrott, Bryan, $1,000. 

H. Jersig, P. O. Box 2060, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

B. Johnson, 4926 Travis Street, Houston, 
$1,000. 

jeg Johnson. 1028 S. Rife, Aransas Pass, 


x Johnson, Citizen’s Natl Bank Bldg. 
Brownwood, $1,000. 

J. Jones, 9716 Buxhill Dr., Dallas, $1,000. 

N. Jones, P.O. Box 2180, Houston, $1,000. 

J. Kamin, 3401 Main St., Houston, $1,000. 

K. Kamrath, 2713 Ferndale Road, Houston, 
$1,000. 

M. Kearney, 5940 Burgundy, Dallas, $1,000. 

W. Kearney, 5645 Stonegate Dr., Dallas, 
ae 000. 

T. Kennally, 2208 Brentwood, Houston, 

‘i 000. 

R. Kenner, 545 Brook Valley, Dallas, $1,000. 

A. Koehler, 3611 Ella Lee Lane, Houston, 
$1,000. 

W. E. Kulzachback, P.O. Box 631, Bryan, 
$1,000. 

G. Landreth, 2808 Sentinel, Midland, $1,000. 

N. Landrum, 1811 Commerce St., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

S. Lang, 1540 Milan Building, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

J. 3 Republic Nat'l Bank Bldg., 

Dallas, $1,000. 
2 Leavell, 1900 Wyoming Ave., El Paso, 


$1,000. 
Sheridan C. Lewis, Box 478, Corpus Christi, 
00. 
P. Lindsay, Ist Natl Bank Bldg., Dallas, 


Mrs. P. Lindsey, ist Nat'l Bank Bldg, Dal- 
las, $5,000. 

G. Luckey, St. Anthony Hotel, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

John F. Lynch, P.O. Box 2521, Houston, 
$1,000. 

W. Madden, Jr., 700 W. 9th, Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

E. Manion, 650 Thomas Road, Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

S. Marcus, 1 Nonesuch Road, Dallas, $1,000. 

C. Marsh, 101 Chancellor, Bldg., area 
$1,000. 

R. Martin, 720 Texas Ave., Lubbock, $1, 000. 

W. R. D. Matthews, 100 W. Brookside, 
Bryan, $1,000. 

E. Mattson, 201 Main St., Houston, $1/000. 

E. B. Mayfield, Jr., 1220 Republic Bank 
Bldg., Dallas, $1,000. 
ao 2303 Custer Pkwy, Richardson, 

000. 

G. P. Mitchell, Houston Club Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

D. Moody, 617 Caroline St., Houston, $1,000. 

W. Moran, 2232 Bank of S.W. Bidg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

S. McAshan, Jr., Houston, $5,000. 
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M. McKool, 3206 Southland Center, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

J. McMillan, Jr., 1605 North O St., Midland, 
$1,000. 

R. D. Nasher, Republic Nat’l Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

P. Noah, 2224 Boulevard, Galveston, $1, 000. 

W. Odom, 612 Perry Brooks Bldg., Austin, 
$1,000. 

C. L. Osenbaugh, 1418 McGowen, Houston, 
$1,000. 

W. Overton, 410 Texas Bank Bidg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

O. Parker, 1801 1st Nat'l Bank Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

J. Parten, Bank of Southwest Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

H. Patterson, 1600 Expersin, Houston, 
$1,000. 

J. Patton, Oil & Gas Bldg., Fort Worth, 
$1,000. 

N. Penrose, Fair Bldg., Fort Worth, $1,000. 

M. C. Peters, 611 South Haswell, Bryan,, 
$1,000. : 

J. Phelan, III, P.O. Box 2270, Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

T. Phinney, 2512 Cedar Springs Rd., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W. Pickens, 2000 Fidelity Union Tower, 
Dallas, $1,000. 

L. Pitts, 1080 Thomas Road, Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

E. Podolnick, 5315 Western Hills Dr., Aus- 
tin, $1,000. 

B. Rapstine, P.O. Box 2949, Amarillo, $100. 

L. Rauch, P.O. Box 243, Houston, $1,000. 

H. E. Redmond, College Station,, $1,000. 

J. Roach, 2456 N. Main, Fort Worth, $1,000. 

J. Roberts, 535 Parkwood, Dallas, $1,000. 

J. Roberts, 4225 Shenandoah, Dallas, $1,000. 

C. Robertson, 500 Jefferson Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 

H. C, Robinson, 6410 Fannin St., Houston, 
$1,000. : 

J. Robinson, 1115 Praetorian Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

E. Rodman, P.O. Box 3826, Odessa, $1,000. 

W. D. Rodgers, Jr., 2108 Topeka, Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

J. Rubin, Box 160, San Antonio, $1,000. 

J. Earl Rudder, Richard Coke Bldg., Col- 
lege Station, $1,000. 

F. Salgo, 1147 Timplemore Dr., Dallas, 


000. 

M. Sandlin, 1700 Southwest Tower, Hous- 
ton, $3,000. 

J. B. Saunders, P.O. Box. 6867, Houston, 
$1,000. : 

J. Schepps, 9230 Meadowbrook, Dallas, 


R. Schindler, P.O. Box 19138, Houston, 
K. Schnitzer, Century Bldg. Houston, 


W. Scott, P.O. Box 2511, Houston, $1,000. 

E. Scurlock, Scurlock Oil Co., Houston, 
$1,000. 
5 “eee Tower Life Bldg.. San Antonio, 
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O. Seay, 1806 Life Bldg., Dallas, $1,000. 

F. W. Sharp, Box 10076, Houston, $1,000. 

J. Shepperd, P.O. Box 3908, Odessa, $2,000. 

I. M. Shlenkler, Houston Nat'l Bank, 
Houston, $1,000. 

J. Smith, P.O. Box 2498, Amarillo, $500, 

V. Smith, 2151 Fort Worth Ave., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W. Smyth, P.O, Box 3212, Austin, $1,000. 

J. M. Stemmons, 2700 Stemmons Freeway, 
Dallas, $1,000. 

L. Stephens, 6903 Lomo Alto, Dallas, $1,000. 

E. Stroud, ist Natl. Bank Bidg., Dallas 
$5,000. 

D. Sulltvan, National Bank of Commerce, 
San Antonio, $1,000. 

S. Sullivan, 3834 Seminole, Houston, 
$1,000. 

A. Susman, 5619 E. Lovers Lane, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

G. Symonds, P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
$1,000. 
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J. Taylor, First Natl Bank Bldg., Amarillo, 


$1,000. 

J. Taylor, 1312 Bank of SW Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 

J. Thomas, 1st Nati Bank Bldg, Fort Worth, 
$1,000. 

C. Thompson, Dibale, $1,000. 

J. Tolley, 810 21st St., Beaumont, $1,000. 

Mrs. B. Tucker, 1324 Madison Ave., San 
Angelo, $1,000. 

J. Tynes, 2631 8. Garland Ave., Garland, 
$1,000. 

B. A. Varisco, Varisco Bldg., Bryan, $1,000. 

G.H, Vaughn, Jr,, Vaughn Building, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

J. Vaughn, Vaughn Building, Dallas, $1,000. 

Hon. H. Wade, Records Bldg., Dallas, $1,000. 

T. P. Wakefield, 738 Rosemary Dr., Bryan, 
$1,000. 

H. Webb, 1700 Southwest Tower, Houston, 
$3,000. 

Mrs, H. B, Weinert, Drawer 231, Seguin, 
$1,000. 

L. Wells, Jr., 1601 Natl Bankers Life Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

S. Wells, P,O. Box 2511, Houston, $1,000. 

R. E. West, Honey Grove, $1,000. 

D. Wheat, P.O. Box 5187, Beaumont, $1,000. 

C. Whiteside, 215 Whiteside, Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

S. Whittenburg, 1215 Bryan, Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

E. W. Williams, Jr,, Citizens Natl Bank 
Bldg., Lubbock, $1,000. 

G. A. Williams, 2909 Texas Ave., Bryan, 
$1,000. 

J, Williams, 1300 S, Union Dr., Fort Worth, 
$1,000, 

R. Williams, 5420 Springmeadow Dr., Dal- 
las, $1,000, 

W. Wilson, 900 Sheraton Lincoln, Houston, 
81.000. 

R. Windfohr, 1st Nat'l Bank Bldg., Fort 
Worth, $1,000. 

W. W. Wise, Tyler, $1,000. 

J. W. Witherspoon, P.O, Box 473, Hereford, 
$1,000. r 

W. Witmer, Box 2511, Houston, $1,000. 

B. Wooten, Dallas Fed. Savings & 
Building, Dallas, $1,000. 

M. Wrather, 211 N. Akard, Dallas, $1,000. 

O. Wyatt, Jr., P.O. Box 521, Corpus Christi, 
$1,000. 


September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 


S. S. Abercrombie, 20001 Gulf Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 
S. A. Adger, P.O. Box 22111, Houston, $1,000. 
H. Allen, P.O. Box 1212, Houston, $1,000. 
T. P. Beasley, Republic Natl. Life, Building, 
Dallas, $1,000. 
W. S. Bellows, Jr., 3 Prestwood Drive, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 
T. Benson, 457 S. St. Marys, San Antonio, 
$1,000. é : 
J. Bland, 306 Littlefield, Austin, $1,000. 
D. Brescoe, Jr., Uvalde, Texas, $1,000. 
eg Brougher, 12134 Tara Drive, Houston, 
$1,000. 
R. G. Brown, 402 Ist Natl. Bank Bidg., Mid- 
land, $1,000. 
R. E. Chambers, Oil & Gas Bldg., Wichita 
Falls, $1,000. 
sae Crook, 227 N. Mitchell, San Marcos, 
D. Cullivan, 1922 Natl. Bank Bldg., San 
Antonio, $1,000. 
F. W. Davie, 6328 Curzon, Ft. Worth, $1,000. 
W. Davis, III, 2130 Gulf Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 
L. Dorfman, 836 Mercantile Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 
7 F. C. Erwin, Jr., 918 Brown Bldg., Austin, 
1,000. 
Mrs. A. S. Golemen, 2104 Chilton Rd. 
Houston, $1,000. 
J. C. Guerra, P.O. Box 186, Roma, $1,000. 
C. G. Hayward, P.O. Box 1212, Houston, 
$1,000. 
R. L. Harrison, Route 1, Box 364L, San 
Antonio, $1,000. 


August 31, 1966 


J. Hooper, 2001 Gulf Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Miss R. Howard, Limes Square, Wichita 
Falls, $1,000. 

M. E. Howard, Jr., 5006 Braes Valley, Hous- 
ton, 81.000. 

M. Hughes, Jr., 3736 Potomac, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

H. D. Jersig, P.O. Box 2060, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

J. S. Josey, 504 Waugh Drive, Houston, 
$1,000. 

K. Kahlo, 321 Eastwood, Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

J. T. Kenneally, P.O. Box 2589, Houston, 
$1,000. 

I. R. Klein, 1317 Austin, Houston, $1,000. 

S. Lang, 1540 Milam Bidg., San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

O. H. Leavell, P.O. Drawer 9698, El Paso, 
$1,000. 

M. G. Lockwood, 915 Wild Valley, Houston, 
$1,000. 

J. F. Lynch, P.O. Box 2521, Houston, $1,000. 

F. J. Mackie, Jr., 2713 Ferndale Place, 
Houston, $1,000. 

O. P. MeGaha, City Natl, Bank Bidg., 
Wichita Falls, $1,000. 

E. Medders, P.O. Box 428, Muenster, $1,000. 

D. Miller, 1003 Military Highway, San An- 
tonio, $1,000. 

D. M. Moody, 1600 Holcombe, Houston, 
$1,000. 

W. T. Moran, 2232 Bank of the S. W. Build- 
ing, Houson, $1,000, 

R. D. Nasher, 1030 N. Park Center, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W. E. Odom, 612 Perry Street, Austin, 
$1,000. 

J. B. Ogden, 1610 Lynnview, Houston, 


W. G. Peavy, 211 N. Ervay Bldg., Dallas, 
E. Podolnick, 5318 Western Hills, Austin, 
$1,000. 

©. N. Prothro, City Natl. Bank Bldg. 
Wichita Falls, $1,000. 

C. J. Robertson, 500 Jefferson Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

S. N. Rosenthal, P.O, Box 5846, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

O. M. Rowley, P.O. Box 1212, Houston, 
$1,000. 

S. W. Steves, 200 Fort Worth Bidg., Fort 
Worth, $1,000. 

E. B. Stroud, 910 First Natl. Bank Building, 
Dallas, $1,000. 

N eg Oil & Gas Building, Wichita Falls, 
$1,000. 

E. L. Youens, 5100 Travis St., Houston, 
$1,000. 

January 1, 1966—February 28, 1966 

G. T. Adams, 1012 Goodhu Bldg., Beau- 
mont, $1,000. 

W. H. Bauer, Port Laraca, $5,000. 

I. Bernath, Jr., Highway 21, East, Bryan, 
$1,000. 

F. G. Blake, P. O. Box 189, Cameron, $1,000. 

S. H. Campbell, 3020 LTV Tower, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

J. H. Clark, Jr., 3303 Hood Street, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

H. Clay, First Bank & Trust Co., Bryan, 


B. Cocke, 3501 Broadway, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

W. A. Combs, State Nat'l. Bldg, Houston, 
$1,000. 

R. H. Cutler, 520 Linda Ave., El Paso, $1,000. 

R. W. Dugger, P. O. Box 201, Waco, $1,000. 

L. Fikes, 1416 Commerce Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

W. W. Heath, 1508 Vance Circle, Austin, 
$1,000. 

C. E. Hooton, 116 Sheraton Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000, 
EE Kutzschbach, 1410 Cavitt, Bryan, 

E. G. Luckey, St. Anthony Hotel, San 
Antonio, $1,000. 
fin ag Magee, Gulf States Bldg., Dallas, 
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G. A. Martin, NBC Bidg., San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

J. E. Monroe, Jr., 827 East Yandell Dr., El 
Paso, $1,000. 

W. D. Noel, ABC Bldg., Odessa, $1,000. 

R. Phelps, Jr., P. O. Box 12083, San An- 


“tonio, $1,000. 


L. W. Pitts, 470 Orleans Street, Beaumont, 
81.000. 

J. E. Rebman, 919 Americana Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

R. Reeves, 14th & Lincoln, Amarillo, $1,000. 

D. Royal, U. of Texas, Austin, $1,000. 

H. Redder, Texas A. & M. University, Col- 
lege Station, $1,000. 

L. C. Russell, P.O. Box. 3022, Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

L. C. Russell, Jr., P.O Box 3022, Beaumont, 


$1,000. 
J. B. Shepperd, P.O. Box 3908, Odessa, 
$1,000. 
P. Stacy, Townshire Shop, Bryan, $1,000. 
March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 


M. D. Abel, P.O. Box 1391, Midland, $1,000. 
J. S. Abercrombie, Gulf Building, Houston, 


Building, Dallas, $1,000 

Sidney A. Adger, P.O. Box 22111, Houston, 
$2,000. 

Harry Akin, P.O. Box 1055, Austin, $1,000. 

A. B. Alkek, 5025 Reverway, Houston, $1,000. 

William N. Allan, 129 Jeanette Dr., San An- 
tonio, $1,000. 

Herbert Allen, P.O. Box 1212, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Gabe D. Anderson, Jr., P.O, Box 868, Bo- 


Mrs. Hal Anderson, Preston Tower, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

George L. Allen, 2527 Ross Ave., Dallas, 
$250. 

Carl M. Archer, P.O. Box 488, Spearman, 
$1,000. 


Huff Baines, 2001 No. Lamar Blvd., Austin, 
gur. Jack Balze, 1212 Maine St. Houston, 
e H. Baize, 1212 Main St., Houston, 
Lier O. Baker, Jr., $401 Mam St. Houston, 
e Bankston, Ross & Olive Sts., Dallas, 
$1,000. 


J. W. Barnes, 813 Morrow, Austin, $1,000. 

Paul Barnhart, 1721 Chamber of Commerce 
Balg., Houston, $5,000. 

R. Bass, Ft. Worth Natl. Bank Bldg., 

Fort Worth, $1,000. 

Mrs. Perry Bass, 1211 Ft. Worth Natl., Bank 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

Lloyd Bentsen, Sr., Mission, Texas, $1,000; 
$3,000. 

Mrs. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Sr., 711 Polk St., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., 711 Polk St., 
Houston, $500; $4,000. 

Mrs. Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr, 711 Polk St., 
Houston, $500. 

E. E. Biscamp, Biscamp Bldg., Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

Stanley Blackburn, P.O. Box 3370, Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

Larry Blackmon, 3801 Westridge Ave., Ft. 
Worth, $1,000. 

Charles E. Blake, Box 666, Hearne, $1,000. 

Wm. B. Blakemore II, P.O. Box 4605, Mid- 
land, $1,000. 

Mrs. B. Blakemore II, P.O. Box 4605, Mid- 
land, $1,000. 

Wesley B. Blankenship, 3404 Marioca Rd., 
Lubbock, $1,000. 

A. P. Beutel, Lake Jackson, Texas, $1,000. 

J. S. Blanton, Houston Club Bldg. 
Houston, $1,000. 
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B. W. Bock, P.O, Box 101, New Braunfels, 

1,000. 

Mrs. B. W. Bock, P.O, Box 101, New Braun- 
feis, $1,000, 

J. Lewis Boggus, P.O. Box 1111, Harlingen, 
$1,000. 

James H. Bond, P.O. Box 273, Dallas, $1,000. 

Wm. Q. Boyce, 603 Petroleum Bldg., 

Amarillo, $1,000. 

Mrs. Roland Boyd, 218 E. Louisiana St., 

McKinney, $1,000. 

Sol Brachman, 3101 Preston Hollow, Ft. 

Worth, $1,000. 

Andrew A. Bradford, Petroleum Life Bldg., 

Midland, $1,000. 

Wm. O. Braeklein, Ist Natl. Bank Bldg. 

Dallas, $1,000. 

G. M. Brassard, 425 North 4th St., Beau- 
mont, $1,000. 

P. F. Bridgewater, P.O. Box 1705, Midland, 
$1,000. 

Warner F. Brock, 1219 Bank of the S.W. 

Building, Houston, $1,000. 

Jack Brooks, Beaumont, Texas, $1,000. 

Mrs. Jack Brooks, Beaumont, Texas, 
$1,000. 

R. Max Brooks, 203 Perry-Brooks Bldg, 

Austin, $1,000. 

Mrs. R. Max Brooks, 203 Perry-Brooks Bldg., 

Austin, $1,000. 

J. W. Brougher, 121234 Tara Drive, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

C. W. Brown, P.O. Box 1029, McCamey, 
$1,000; $1,000. 

George R. Brown, 1201 San Jacinto Bldg., 

Houston, $1,000; 81,000. 

James G. Brown, 402 Ist Natl. Bank Bidg., 

Midland, $1,000. 

Robert G. Brown, 402 1st Natl, Bank Bldg., 

Midland, $1,000. 

Thomas C. Brown, P.O, Box 5131, Midland, 
$1,000. 

Hugh Q. Buck, Bank of the S. W. Building, 
8th Floor, Houston, $1,000; $1,000. 

Raymond E. Buck, 6421 Camp Bowie Blvd., 

Ft. Worth, $1,000; $1,000. 

R. M. Buckley, P.O. Box 816, Silsbee, $1,000. 
Thomas A, Bullock, P.O. Box 22427, 

Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs, Thomas A. Bullock, P.O. Box 22427, 

Houston, $1,000. 

John S. Burns, City Natl. Bank, Austin, 
$1,000. 

Harold Burrow, P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Harold Burrow, P.O. Box 2511. 

Houston, $1,000. 

O. W. Burton, Jr., 2748 35th St., Port 

Arthur, $1,000. 

Roy A. Butler, 1419 Gaston Ave., Austin, 

81.000. 

Charles C. Butt, P.O. Box 2301, San An- 
tonio, $1,000. 

A H. E. Butt, P.O. Box 371, Corpus Christi, 

1,000. 
Mrs. H. E. Butt, P.O. Box 371, Corpus 

Christi, $1,000. 

5 Cargill, P.O. Box 1166, Longview, 
Wofford Cain, P.O. Box 1148, Dallas, $1,000. 
J. Wiley Caldwell, 8th Fl., Bank of the S. W. 

Building, Houston, $1,000. 

Amon G. Carter, Jr., 400 W. 7th St., Fort 

Worth, $1,000. 

Walter Caven, 2800 Scenic Dr., Austin, 
$1,000. 

C. J. Clark, 1802 No. Washington, Dallas, 
$250. 

ree Clark, Jr., Corpus Christi, Texas, 
$1,000 

T: 0. Clark, 1802 No. Washington, Dallas, 

8250. 

Wm. H. Clark, III, 1900 Adolphus Tower, 

Dallas, $1,000. 

R. C. Cline, 3000 Parker St., Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

Vernon Coe, 920 Hartford Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

Roy C. Coffee, 6325 Preston Pkwy., Dallas, 
$1,000. 
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Mrs. Roy C. Coffee, 6325 Preston Pkwy., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

H. H. Coffield, Rockdale, Texas, $5,000. 

Mrs. H. H. Coffield, Rockdale, Texas, $3,000; 
$2,000. 

Carr P. Collins, Jr., P.O. Box 2580, Dallas, 
81.000. 

W. A. Combs, State Natl. Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000. 

H. F. Connally, Jr., 2508 Lake Oaks, Waco, 
$1,000. 

H. Frank Connally, Jr., 2225 Washington, 
Waco, $1,000. 

J. Edward Connally, Jr., P.O. Box 1621, 
Abilene, $1,000. 

George E. Connor, P.O. Box 2211, Houston, 


$2,000. 

Wm. B. Conner, P.O. Box 1959, Ft. Worth, 
$1,000. 

Charles Conrad, Timbercove, Seabrook, 


$1,000, 
* Mrs. Charles Conrad, Timbercove, Seabrook, 
$1,000. 
Howard T. Cox, Capital Natl. Bank, Austin, 
$1,000. 
O. R. Crawford, 229 North Bowie, Jasper, 
$1,000. 
Walter J, Crawford, 
Beaumont, $1,000. 
John H. Crooker, Jr., Bank of S.W. Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 
Mrs. John H. Crooker, Jr., Bank of S. W. 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 
John H. Crooker, Sr., 37/11 Olympia St., 
Houston, $1,000. 
Mrs. John H. Crooker, Sr., 3711 Olympia St., 
Houston, $1,000. 
A. A. Cross, P.O. Box 12412, Houston, $1,000. 
Mrs. A. A. Cross, P.O. Box 12412, Houston, 
$1,000. 
George Darneille, P.O. Box 3, Houston, 
$1,000, 
Frank W. David, 6328 Curzon, Ft. Worth, 
$1,000. 
W. C. Davis, 201 Hensel, Bryan, $1,000. 
Ed Dee, 3rd Floor Wilson Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 


$1,000. 

Dimitri Demopulos, 3215 S.W. Freeway, 
Houston, $1,000. 

F. W. Denius, P.O. Box 1148, Austin, $1,000. 

Fagan Dickson, 3200 Riverside Dr., Austin, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Roberta Dickson, 3200 Bowman Rd., 
Austin, $1,000. 

William Doorbos, Nederland, Texas, $1,000. 

Joseph P. Driscoll, 3110 Southland Ctr., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

E. J. Ducayet, Hurst, Texas, $1,000. 

Charles W. Duncan, Jr., P.O. Box 2079, 
Houston, $1,000. 

J. Harold Dunn, Shamrock Oil & Gas Co., 
Amarillo, $1,000. 

Roy T. Durst, Ft. Worth Nat'l Bank, Ft. 
Worth, $1,000. 

Robert P. Dupree, Continental Bank Bldg., 
Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

W. E. Dyche, Jr., 1200 Houston Ist Saving, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Seaborn Eastland, Jr., 255 Pine Hollow 
Lane, Houston, $1,000. 

John C. Echols, Citizens Nat'l Bank, Bay- 
town, $1,000; $1,000. 

E. A, Elemendorf, 2722 Osler Blvd., Bryan, 
$1,000. i 

Bill Elliott, Harris City Court House, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Mrs. Bill Elliot, Harris City Court House, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Ray Ellison, 103 Springvale, San Antonio, 
$1,000. 

G. E. Engleman, 2925 Alton Road, Ft. 
Worth, $1,000. 

F. C. Erwin, 918 Brown Bidg., Austin, 
$1,000. 

John J. Faubion, ist State Bank & Trust 
Co., Port Lavaca, $2,000. 
A. J. Farfel, Bank of the S. W. Bldg., Hous- 

ton, $1,000. 


420 Mariposa St., 


Decker, 5100 Tawney, Amarillo, 
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Mrs, A. J. Farfel, Bank of the S.W. Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Beeman Fisher, 
Worth, $1,000. 

Joseph J. Fisher, Beaumont, Texas, $1,000. 

Mrs. Joseph J. Fisher, Beaumount, Texas, 
$1,000. 

Hugh A. Fitzsimons, Jr., 215 W. Com- 
merce St., San Antonio, $1,000, 

K. M. Fogg, 1566 Houston Club Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

R. L. Foree, Ist Nat. Bank Bidg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

Fred K. Fox, 242 Stoney Creek Dr., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Mrs. Fred K. Fox, 242 Stoney Creek Dr., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Harold M. Freeman, Tower Life Bldg., San 
Antonio, $1,000. 

Joe Freeman, 1015 Tower Life Bldg., San 
Antonio, $1,000. 

N. W. Freeman, Houston Nat, Bank Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. N. W. Freeman, Houston Nat. Bank 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Herbert J. Frensley, P.O. Box 3, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Roy Furr, Furr Food Stores, Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Roy Furr, Furr Food Stores, Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

Peyton Gibner, 1001 S. Archer, Spearman, 
$1,000. 

J. Ray Gilmer, 800 W. Garland Ave., Gar- 
land, $1,000. 

L. P. Gilvin, P.O. Box 9027, Amarillo, $1,000. 

Mrs. L. P. Gilvin, P.O. Box 9027, Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

Marcus Ginsburg, 2300 Continental Bank 
Bldg., Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

W. L. Ginther, 2438 Bank of the S. W. 
Bidg., Houston, $1,000. 

Harold Goldberg, 721 Meadows Bldg., Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

Albert S. Goleman, 5100 Travis St., Hous- 
ton, $1,000; $3,000. 

Mrs. Albert 8. Goleman, 5100 Travis St., 
Houston, $3,000. 

Jack C. Goodman, 6604 Vine St., Austin, 
$1,000. 

Julius M. Gordan, P.O, Box 3191, Beau- 
mont, $1,000. 

Mrs. Julius M. Gordan, P.O. Box 3191, 
Beaumont, $1,000. 

Silas W. Grant, 317 Corsicana St., Hillsboro, 
$1,000. 

John E. Gray, P.O, Box 3391, Beaumont, 
$1,000. 

John M. Gray, P.O. Box 6301, Dallas, $1,000. 

Horace Grogan, Conroe, Texas, $1,000. 

Cecil R. Haden, P.O. Box 3006, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Cecil R. Haden, 3223 Reba Dr., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Robert A. Hall, 3300 W. Mockingbird Lane, 
Dallas, $1,000. 

W. G. Hall, Citizens State Bank, Dickin- 
son, $2,000, 

R. K. Hanger, ist Nat'l Bldg., Ft. Worth, 
$1,000. 

Fred O. Harrell, P.O. Box 1431, Harlingen, 
$1,000. 

Edward H. Harte, 222 Ohio, Corpus Christi, 
$1,000. 

Houston Harte, San Angelo, $1,000. 

Z. A. Hawes, 1212 Main St., Houston, $1,000. 

W. W. Heath, 1808 Vance Circle, Austin, 
$4,000, 

Mrs. W. W. Heath, 1808 Vance Circle, 
Austin, $5,000. 

J. D. Helms, 1011 S. Dressen St., Spear- 
man, $1,000. 

Wilton Herbert, 
Neches, $2,000. 

Robert R. Herring, 2928 Del Monte, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Estill S. Heyser, Jr., 1408 Life Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

John H. Hill, 900 Southland Ctr., Dallas, 
$1,000. 


8655 Encanto Dr., Ft. 


ist Nat'l Bank, Port 
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Houston H. Harte, P.O. Box 2171, San An- 
tonio, $1,000, 

Mrs, John H. Hill, 900 Southland Ctr., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Lee Hill, P.O, Box 2180, Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Lee Hill, P.O. Box 2180, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Harold Hinn, P.O. Box 35067, Dallas, $1,000. 

Mrs. Harold Hinn, 5915 Desco Drive, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

R. Richard Hirsch, P.O. Box 12246, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. J. Howard Hodge, 2002 Humble Ave., 
Midland, $1,000. 

Roy Hofheinz, 3900 Southwest Freeway, 
Houston, $5,000. 

Mrs. Roy Hofheinz, 3900 Southwest Free- 
way, Houston, $5,000, 

Raymond M. Holliday, 450 Westminster Dr., 
Houston, $2,000. 

John B. Holmes, 1912 Bank of the S.W. 
Building, Houston, $1,000. 

Jack Hooper, 2001 Gulf Bldg., Houston, 
$1,000, 

Claude E. Hooten, Jr., 3427 Del Monte, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Claude E. Hooten, Jr., 3427 Del Monte, 
Houston, $1,000, 

Rhea Howard, Wichita Falls Times & 
Record News, Wichita Falls, $1,000. 

R. B. Hunsaker, P.O. Box 518, Carrollton, 
$1,000. 

Harry Hunt, 1510 ist Nat. Bank Bldg., 


Houston, $1,000. 
1406 Tanglewood, 


Randall G. 
Abilene, $1,000. 

Leon Jaworski, 8th Fl. Bank of S. W. Build- 
ing, Houston, $1,000. 

H. E. Jessen, 2816 Hemphill Park, Austin, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. H. E. Jessen, 2816 Hemphill Park, Aus- 
tin, $1,000. 

Mrs. B. G. Johnson, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. J. Lee Johnson II, 1200 Board St., 
Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

Richard M. Johnson, P.O. Box 330, Abilene, 
$1,000. 

Elwyn Jones, P.O. Box 730, Diboll, $1,000. 

Mrs. Elwyn Jones, P.O, Box 730, Diboll, 
$1,000. 

J. Edward Johnson, Citizens Nat'l Bank, 
Brownwood, $1,000, 

Mackin Jones & Mrs., 2720 Osler Bivd., 
Bryan, $1,000, $1,000. 

Nelson Jones, P.O. Box 2180, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Nelson Jones, P.O, Box 2180, Houston, 
$1,000. 

J. Raymond Jones, 3300 W. Mockingbird 
Lane, Dallas, $1,000. 

Jack S. Josey, 504 Waugh Dr., Houston, 
$1,000. 
Mrs. J. S. Josey, 504 Waugh Dr., Houston, 
000. 


3401 Main St., Houston, 
$2,000. 


Lester Kamin, Fannin Bank Bldg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Jack Kastman, 2806 34th St., Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

Paul Kayser, 
$1,000, 

James S. Key, P.O. Box 2592, Odessa, $1,000. 

Mrs, James S. Key, P.O. Box 2592, Odessa, 
$1,000. 

Alwyn P. King, Jr, Bankers Mortgage 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Tom King, 2714 Osler, Bryan, $1,000. 
giana, R. Klein, 1317 Austin, Houston, 

Alwyn S. Koehler, 3611 Ella Lee Lane, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs, Alwyn S. Koehler, 3611 Ella Lee Lane, 
Houston, $1,000, 

Mrs. W. James Kronzer, 711 Fannin Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

J. H. Kultgen, P.O. Box 28, Waco, $1,000. 

W. F. Langham, 1005 Beaumont Savings, 
Beaumont, $1,000, 


Jackson, 


4926 Travis St., 


1006 Main St., Houston, 
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John Lawerence, Repub. Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Charles G. Lee, 1st Natl Bank Budg., Min- 
eral Wells, $1,000. 

Reagan H. Legg, P.O. Box 107, Midland, 
$1,000. 

Zac Lentz, 1304 N. Navarro, Victoria, $1,000. 

Mrs. Zac Lentz, 1304 N, Navarro, Victoria, 
$1,000. 

William Lewie, Jr., P.O. Box 705, Waco, 
$1,000. 

Sheridan C. Lewis, P.O. Box 478 C, Corpus 
Christi, $1,000. 

J. O. Looney, 31 S. Closner, Edinburg, 
$1,000. 

James G. Lumpkin, 1012 Fisk Bldg. 


Amarillo, $1,000. 
John Lynch, P.O. Box 2521, Houston, 
$1,000. 
Mrs. John Lynch, P.O, Box 2521, Houston, 
$1,000. 
Madden, 700 West 9th St., 
Amarillo, $1,000. 


Wales, 

Charles E. Maedgen, Jr., Lubbock Nat'l. 
Bank, Lubbock, $1,000. 

Charles E. March, 101 Chancellor Bldg., 
Midland, $1,000. 

Retha R. Martin, 720 Texas Ave., Lubbock, 

1,000. 
t Mrs. R. R. Martin, 720 Texas Ave., Lub- 
bock, $1,000. 

John O. Masterson, Jr., 3646 Chevy Chase, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. John C. Masterson, Jr., 3646 Chevy 
Chase, Houston, $1,000. 

Wendell Mayes, 8 Crestview Court, Brown- 
wood, $1,000. 

Charles P. McGaha, City Natl Bank, 
Wichita Falls, $1,000. 

James V. Mathis, 980 Ebony Dr., Edinburg, 

500. 
nes James V. Mathis, 980 Ebony Dr., 
Edinburg, $3,500. 

Everett Mattson, 201 Main St., Houston, 


Jr., 


$2,000. 

J. B. McAdams, 1300 Repub. Bank Bldg. 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Ralph H. McCullough, 2001 Gulf Bldg. 
Houston, $5,000. 

Bill McDavid, 1414 Milam St., Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Bill McDavid, 1414 Milam St., 
Houston, $1,000. 

J. B. McDuff, 403 S. Water St., Burnet, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. J. B. McDuff, 403 S. Water St., Burnet, 
$1,000. 

Kline McGee, Southern Natl Bank 
Houston, $1,000, 

Mrs. Kline McGee, Southern Natl. Bank, 
Houston, $1,000. 

E. Clyde McGraw, 5917 Green Tree Rd. 
Houston, $2,000. 

O. T. McLaughlin, Snyder, Texas, $1,000. 

John Guy McMillian, Jr., 1605 North C. St., 
Midland, $1,000. 

Henry McQuiade, 3501 Texas Ave., Byran, 
$1,000. 
Mrs, H. McQuiade, 3501, Texas Ave., Byran, 


$1,000. 

John W. Mecom, Box 2566, Houston, 
$4,000, 

Ernest Medders, P.O. Box 428, Muenster, 
$1,000; $1,000. 


Mrs. Ernest Medders, P.O. Box 428, Muen- 
ster, $1,000; $1,000. 

Harris A. Melasky, Taylor, Texas, $1,000. 

Hiram Miller, P.O. Box 529, Georgetown, 
$1,000, 

Mrs. Mary Mischer, Rt. 3 Box 1888-1, Hous- 
ton, $1,000, 

Walter M. Mischer, P.O. Box 1515, $1,000. 

Don M. Moody, 1600 Holcombe Blvd., Tay- 
lor, $1,000, 

Shearn Moody, Jr., 16 Cedar Lawn, Galves- 
ton, $1,000. 

Harry H. Moore, Navasota, Texas, $1,000. 

Mrs. Louise Moore, Navasota, Texas, $1,000. 

R. L. Moore, P.O, Box 5842, Dallas, $1,000. 
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W. T. Moore, 1204 Sul Ross, Byran, $1,000. 

W. T. Moran, 2232 Bank of the S.W, Build- 
ing, Houston, $1,000. 

Walter Morgan, 3817 Irving Blvd., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

T. O. Morrow, P.O. Box 63120, Houston, 
$2,000. 

Clint Murchison, Jr., 2300 1st Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Dallas, $1,000. 

John D. Murchison, 1201 Main St., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

James P. Nash, 460 Nash Bidg., Austin, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Paul Nash, 6030 Yarwell, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Raymond D. Nasher, 1030 Northpark Ctr., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Mrs. R. D. Nasher, 1030 Northpark Ctr., Dal- 
las, $1,000. 

Antonio M. Navarro, 1001 Fidelity Union, 
Life Bldg., Dallas, $1,000. 

Alfred W. Negley, 110 East Crockett, San 
Antonio, $4,000. 

Mrs. Alfred W. Negley, 110 East Crockett, 
San Antonio, $4,000. 

V. F. Neuhaus, Mission, $1,000. 

James Noel, 2454 Pine Valley, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. James Noel, 2454 Pine Valley, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Phil North, 6141 Locke, Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

J. Novy, P.O. Box 2115, Austin, $1,000. 

Walter O’Connell, 3920 Essex Lane, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Mrs. W. O'Connell, 3920 Essex Lane, Hous- 
ton, $1,000, 

Ralph S. O'Connor, 1201 San Jacinto Bldg., 
Houston, $4,000. 

Mrs. R. S. O'Connor, 1201 San Jacinto 
Bldg., Houston, $4,000. 

J.M. Odom, P.O. Box 774, Austin, $1,000. 

Will E. Odom, 612 Perry Brooks, Austin, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Will E. Odom, 614 Blanco St., Austin, 
$1,000. 

sonn B. Ogden, 1610 Plainview, Houston, 
$1,000. 

L. C. Page, P.O. Box 855, Austin, $1,000. 

B. T. Barr, Jr., Bank of Commerce, Corpus 
Christi, $1,000. 

Mrs. B. T. Parr, Jr., Bank of Commerce, 
Corpus Christi, $1,000. 

J. R. Parten & (Mrs.) Bank of the S.W, 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Hugh M. Patterson, 1600 Esperson Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Timothy A. Pausell, P.O. Box 725, Ft. 
Worth, $1,000. 

Jack Payne, 3315 41st St., Lubbock, $1,000. 

Neville G. Penrose, 1605 Commerce Bldg., 
Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

Jack Perry, P.O. Box 60396, Houston, $2,000. 
oer Peterson, 13416 Tanbleridge, Dallas, 

Mrs. M. K. Peterson, 13416 Tanbleridge, 
Dallas, $1,000, 

John H. Phelan, IIT, 2640 Highway 90, 
Beaumont, $1,000. 

Nash Phillips, No. Interregional Hy. 290, 
Austin, $1,000. 

Carl L. Phinney, 618 1st Natl. Bank Build- 
ing, Dallas, $1,000. 

W. L. Pickens, 2000 Fidelity Union Tower, 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Reed Pigman, Continental Natl. Bank 
Building, Ft. Worth, $1,000. 
Pai Pittman, P.O. Box 1609, Austin, 

Troy V. Post, Natl. Bank of Com. Bldg. 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Mrs. Troy V. Post, Natl. Bank of Com. Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000, 

Charles N. Protho, City Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Wichita Falls, $1,000. 

Parker F. Prouty, Lubbock Avalanche- 
Journal, Lubbock, $1,000. 

Leonard Rauch, 1720 Esperson Bidg., Hous- 
ton, $1,000, 

Mrs. Leonard Rauch, 404 Carnarvon, Hous- 
ton, $1,000, 
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Victor W. Ravel, 2525 Tanglewood Trail, 
Austin, $1,000. 

Mrs. J. C. Rebman, P.O, Box 66824, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

H. Ted Reed, 1618 Northumberland, Austin, 
$1,000. 

Carl E. Reistle, Jr., 3196 Chevy Chase, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Carl E. Reistle, 3196 Chevy Chase, 
Houston, $1,000. 

James Richards, Driskill Hotel, Austin, 
$1,000. 

Eugene Riggs, P.O. Box 428, Muenster, 
$1,000. 

Hampton C. Robinson, 6410 Fannin St., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Leo Luke Roffino, Hearne, Texas, $1,000. 

Ben Rogers, P.O. Box 1310, Beaumont, 
$2,000, 

Wesley D. Rogers, Jr., 2108 Topeka, Lub- 
bock, $1,000. 

W. B. Roman, Jr., 2716 Osler Blvd., Bryan, 
$1,000, 

Mrs. W. B. Roman, Jr., 2716 Osler Blvd., 
Bryan, $1,000. 

Craig M. Rowley, P.O. Box 1212, Houston, 
$1,000. 

M. B. Rudman, 1730 Mercantile Dallas 
Building, Dallas, $1,000. 

Thomas J. Ryan, Hearne, Tex., $1,000. 

Mrs. E. B. Sale, Brookside Dr., Bryan, $1,000. 

Eugene R. Sanders, 1115 Praetorian Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Marlin E. Sandlin, 1700 Southwest Tower, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Fayez Sarofilm, 2307 First City Natl. Bank 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Leon Schindler, P.O. Box 19128, Houston, 


$1,000. 
Box 19128, 


Mrs. Leon Schindler, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Raymond G. Schindler, P.O. Box 19128, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Raymond G. Schindler, P.O. Box 19128, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Morin M. Scott, 2481 Wooldridge Dr., 
Austin, $1,000. 

Spencer J. Scott, 802 Brown Bldg., Austin, 
$1,000. 

Wilton E. Scott, 5602 Sugarhill Dr., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Wilton E. Scott, 5602 Sugarhill Dr., 
Houston, $1,000. 

E. OG. Scurlock, Houston Club Bldg. 
Houston, $1,000. 

David T. Searls, 2100 First Natl. City Bank 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. David T. Searls, 2100 First Natl. City 
Bank Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Frank W. Sharp, 2307 River Oaks Blvd., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Frank W. Sharp, 2307 River Oaks 
Bivd., Houston, $5,000. 

Irvin M. Shlenker, Houston Natl. Bank, 
Houston, $2,000. 

Edward Singer, P.O. Box 1581, Corpus 
Christi, $1,000. 

M. E. Singleton, Jr., 750 Hartford Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Mrs. M. Singleton, Jr., 750 Hartford Bldg., 
Dallas, $1,000. 

William Sinkin, 718 No. Cherry St., San 
Antonio, $500. 

James F. Smith, Sr., 415 West 8th St., 
Amarillo, $1,000. 

57 e F. Smith, Sr., Box 2949, Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

R. E. Smith, Gulf Bldg., Houston, $5,000. 

Mrs. R. E. Smith, Gulf Bldg., Houston, 
$5,000, 

Vernon S. Smith, P.O. Box 75222, Dallas, 
$1,000. 

E. B. Snead, 6705 Ridge Oad Dr., Austin, 
$1,000. 

Bernard Snyder, 616 Congress Ave., Austin, 


Louis F. Southerland, P.O, Box 855, Austin, 
$1,000. 

Robert S. Strauss, 2800 Repub. Natl. Bank 
Building, Dallas, $1,000. 


P.O. 


P. O. Box 66708, Houston, 


í Mrs, Dick Stedman, 3723 Knollwood, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 
Ed Streetman, 
‘Beaumont, $1,000. 
E. E. Stuessy, P.O. Box 340, Austin, $1,000. 
J. T. Suggs, 916 Fidelity Union Tower, Dal- 
las, $1,000. 
Gardiner Symonds, P.O. Box 2511, Hous- 
ton, $1,000, 
Mrs. Gardiner Symonds, P.O, Box 2511, 
Houston, $1,000. 
Harwood Taylor, 
Houston, $1,000. 
Jay Taylor, ist Natl, Bank Bidg., Amarillo, 
$1,000. 
W. M. Taylor, 2200 Fidelity Union Tower, 
Dallas, $1,000. 
Arthur Temple, Jr., Diboll, Texas, $1,000. 
Mrs, Arthur Temple, Jr., Diboll, Texas, 
$1,000, 
Robert Thomas, P.O. Box 22331, Houston, 
$1,000. 
Clyde Thompson, Diboll, Texas, $1,000. 
Mrs. Clyde Thompson, Diboll, Texas, 
$1,000. 
John P. Thompson, P.O. Box 719, Dallas, 
$1,000. 
Mrs, J. P. Thompson, P.O, Box 719, Dallas, 
$1,000. 
Doug Toole, 
$1,000. 
J. Glenn Turner, 1900 Mercantile Dallas, 
Building, Dallas, $1,000. 
Nelson C. Tunner, 2626 Pemberton Dr., 
Houston, $1,000, 
Jack Vaughn, 1200 Vaughn Blag., Dallas, 
$1,000. 
G. H. Vaughn, 1200 Vaughn Bldg., Dallas, 
$1,000. 
Jack Tynes, 2631 S. Garland Ave., Garland, 
$1,000. 
A. OC. Verner, First Natl. Bank., Lubbock, 


1003. San Jacinto Bldg., 


3100 Richmond Ave. 


6560 Sugar Hill, Houston, 


1,000. 

Guy H. Walden, First Natl. Bank, Sudan, 
81,000. 

J. E. Waller, Plains Natl. Bank, Lubbock, 
$1,000. 

Tol Ware, Box 1611, Amarillo, $1,000, 

Forrest S. Warren, 1020 Americana Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Forrest S. Warren, 1020 Americana 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 


Garry Weber, 1600 Pacific St., Dallas, 
$1,000. 

H. C. Webb, 1700 SW Tower, Houston 
$1,000 


O. J. Weber, Jr., San Jacinto Bldg., Beau- 
mont, $1,000. 

J. R. Weiner, 4308 N. Central Expressway, 
Dallas, $1,000. 

Mrs. Hilda B. Weinert, P.O. Box Drawer 
231, Seguin, $1,000. 

Louie Welch, City Hall, Houston, $1,000. 

Wesley West, P.O. Box 7, Houston, $5,000. 

Mrs. Wesley West, 3240 Chevy Chase, 
Houston, $5,000. 

D. P. Wheat, 
$1,000. 

Gail Whitcomb, Chamber of Com. Bldg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. Joy Walker White, 6151 Curzon St., 
Ft. Worth, $1,000. 

J. A. Whittenburg, Jr, P.O. Box 2091, 
Amarillo, $1,000. 

Mrs. J. A. Whittenburg, Jr., 1702 N. Julien 
St., Amarillo, $1,000. 

J. A. Whittenburg, III, P.O. Box 2091, 
Amarillo, $1,000. 

Joe D. Whittenburg, 
Amarillo, $1,000. - 

Mrs. J. D. Whittenburg, P.O. Box 2091, 
Amarillo, $1,000. . 

S. B. Wittenburg, P. O. Box 2091, Amarillo, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. S. B. Whittenburg, P.O. Box 2091, 
Amarillo, $1,000. 

C. H. Williams, Newton Lumber Co., New- 
ton, 81,000. 


P.O. Box 5187, Beaumont 


P. O. Box 2091, 
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Charles H. Williams, 6246 Valley Forge, 
Houston, 61,000. 

Glynn A. Williams, 2909 Texas Ave., Bryan, 
$1,000. 

Jack K. Williams, 1300 So. University Dr., 
Ft. Worth, $1,000, 

John Williams, 5323 Beverly Hill Lane, 
Houston, $1,000. 

E. W. Williams, Citizens Natl. Bank, Lub- 
bock, $1,000. 

Mrs. E. W. Williams, Jr., 4608 18th St., Lub- 
bock, $1,000. 

Mrs. Margaret Williams, 6246 Valley Forge, 
Houston, $1,000. 

Welcome W. Wilson, 800 Sheraton Lincoln 
Ctr., Houston, $3,000. 

Mrs. W. W. Wilson, 800 Sheraton Lincoln 
Ctr., Houston, $3,000. 

M. C. Winters, Johnson City, $1,000. 

Mrs. M. C. Winters, Johnson City, $1,000. 

J. Sam Winters, P.O. Box 1148, Austin, 


81,000. 


John H. Wimberly, P. O. Box 1188, Houston, 
$1,000, 

William W. Witmer, P.O. Box 2511, Houston, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Wm. W. Witmer, P.O. Box 2511, Hous- 
ton, $1,000. 

Frank Wood, Oil & Gas Bldg., Wichita 
Falls, $1,000. 

B. N. Woodson, P.O. Box 3247, Houston, 
$2,000, f 

C. C. Woodson, P.O. Box 991, Brownwood, 
$1,000. 

O. S. Wyatt, Jr., 6th Fl. Lincoln Life Bidg., 
Houston, $1,000. 

Mrs. O. S. Wyatt, Jr., Lincoln Liberty Life 
Bldg., Houston, $1,000. 

Bedford S. Wynne, 2808 Southland Center, 
Dallas, $2,000. 

Joe C. Yarbrough, 1812 Hunter Dr., El Paso, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. Joe C. Yarbrough, 1812 Hunter Dr., 
El Paso, $1,000. 

Lamar Youngblood, 
Austin, $1,000. 

H. B. Zachry, 1104 Tower Life Bldg., San 
Antonio, $1,000. 


1810 Sylvan Dr., 


VERMONT 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 
W. Ginsburg, P.O. Box 632, Rutland, $1,000. 
VIRGINIA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 


W. E. Allaren, Jr., 36 Langhorne Rd., New- 
port News, $1,000. 

A. W. Arundel, 
$1,000. 

J. Bernier, 
Arlington, $500. 

H, J. Bernstein, 118-205 6th St., Richmond, 
$1,000. 

P. R. Bickford, 128 Meredith Ave., Newport 
News, $1,000. 

J. Bishop, 920 Andover Drive, Alexandria, 
$100. 

D. C. Blalock, 3211 Chesapeake Ave., New- 
port News, $1,000. 

J. Blue, Jr., 6318 Glenoak Dr., Norfolk, $500. 

B. Boutin, 103 Valley Court, Falls Church, 
$1,000. 

F. W. Bowler, 221 Wainwright Bldg., Nor- 
folk, $1,000. 

P. R. Brickford, 128 Meredith Ave., Newport 
News, $1,000. 

A. Brout, 197 Hilton Terrace, Newport 
News, $1,000. 


Waverly Way, McLean, 


524 N. George Mason Dr., 


E. P. Brogan, 1401 Carolyn Drive, Virginia 


Beach, $1,000. 

©. S. Carvana, 708 Wolfsnail Crescent, Vir- 
ginia Beach, $1,000. 

C. W. Darden, ‘Ir, Virginia Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Norfolk, $1,000. 

H. Devlin, 1413 Park Terrace Dr., Alexan- 
dria, $1,000. 

W. Durland, 7243 Dormont St., Springfield, 
$1,000. 

Olive DuVal, 4815 Buchanan St., McLean, 
$1,000 
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R. A. Elmore, 706 Leigh St., Richmond, 
$1,000. 3 
E. Feidler, 1411 N. Glebe Rd., Arlington, 


6500. 


D. Fenster wald, Jy., 883 N. Ky. St., Arling- 
ton, $1,000, 
H. Fowler, 
$1,304.41. 

J, Gibson, 2330 S. Pierce St., Arlington, 
$500, 

L. H. Gibson, Falls Church, $1,000. 

N. Gordy, Sr., 3418, Mike Road, Richmond, 
$1,000, 

J. Gray, 14 Windsor Rd., Alexandria, $1,000. 

Raymond R. Guest, King George, $1,000. 

Nathan Gumenick, 6708 Dartmouth Ave., 
Richmond, $1,000. 

A. Gunnels, 1127 Aronow Dr., Falls Church 
$1,000, 

H. E. Haugerud, 2609 S. Hays, Arlington, 
$800. 

H. Hofheimer II, Southern Material Co., 
Norfolk, $1,000. 

E. Hoppe, 1110 Tecumseh Lane, Fairfax, 
$1,000. 

J. Horne, 415 Crown View Dr., Alexandria, 
$1,000. 

G. Humphries, 1201 S. Street, Arlington, 
$1,000, 

C. K. Hutchens, 32 Ferguson Lane, New- 
port News, $1,000, 

W. S 2234 N. Quebec St., Arlington, 
$1,000. 

H. Jinks, 802 Janneys Lane, Alexandria, 
$1,000. 

J. D. Keister, 
$1,000. 

E. C. Kellam, Board of Trade Bldg., Nor- 
folk, $1,000. 

E. R. Kingman, 2407 N. Vernon St., Arling- 
ton, $1,000. 

H. Klotz, 4 Langley Place, McLean, $4,000. 

J. L. McCaskill, 3122 Martha Custis Dr., 
Alexandria, $1,000. 

F. J. McDermott, Box 1614, Williamsburg, 
$1,000, 

Mrs. C. McGhee, Middleburg, $1,500. 

G. McGhee, Farmers Delight, Middleburg, 
$1,500. 

L. A. McMurran, Jr., 5912 Huntington Ave., 
Newport News, $1,000. 

S. Maitland, 211 Green St., Alexandria, 
8200. 

E. Merrill, 615 Juniper Lane, Falls Church, 
$1,000. 

V. Monette, Smithfield, $1,000. 

V. H. Nusbaum, Maritime Tower, Norfolk, 
$1,000, 

G. Orphanidys, 5117 W. Mercury Blvd., 
Newport News, $1,000. 

A. Pfeffer, 5800 W. Club Lane, Richmond, 
$1,000. 

R. T. Phillips, 2000 N. Adams, Arlington, 
$1,000. 

M. J. Prassas, 510 Flatison Bldg., Norfolk, 


209 S. Fairfax, Alexandria, 


639 Boon Street, Salem, 


1,000. 

D. Reynolds, 8905 Tresco Rd., Richmond, 
$1,000. 

Mrs. R. Reynolds, 300 Old Lock Lane, Rich- 
mond, $1,000. 

W. Ridder, 4509 Crest Lane, McLean, $1,000. 

J. Safer, Shirlington Trust Bldg., Arling- 
ton, $3,000. 

D. Scull, P.O: Box 170, Annandale, $1,000. 

W. H. Singleton, 628 Oakland Terrace, 
Alexandria, $1,000. 

J. P. Stewart, 1 Grand Union Square, 
N. Arlington, $5,000. 

M. Straight, 6300 Green Spring Road, 
Alexandria, $2,000. 

D. G. Van Clief, Nyarie on) Elmont, 
$1,000. 

J. Yancey, Jr., 111 26th St., Newport News, 
$1,000, 

September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 


C. T. Anderson, 13 Vernon Terrace, Alexan- 
dria, $1,000. 

Mrs. O. T. Anderson, 13 Vernon Terrace, 
Alexandria, 61,000. 


August 31, 1966 


T. W. Cates, 6443 Lily Dhu Lane, Falls 
Church, $1,000. 

O. L. Duval, II, 1214 Buchanan St., McLean, 
$1,000. 

B. H. Fisher, 201 N. Washington St., Alex- 
andria, $1,000. 

W. C. Frogale, 7120 Little River, Annandale, 
$1,000. 

H. E. Haugerud, 2609 Hays St., Arlington, 
$100. 

J. N. Hayman, 703 Kingston Place, Alexan- 
dria, $1,000. 

J. N. Luft, 1400 Joyce St. S., Arlington, 
$1,000. 

L. L. Pierce, 509 Middlebury, Alexandria, 
$1,000. 

D. H. Scull, P.O. Box 170, Annandale, 


$1,000. 
W. T. Skallerup, 4555 Crest Lane, McLean, 


$500. 
L. F. Weaver, 7 Earldale Court, Alexandria, 
$1,000. 
January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 
F. W. Bowler, Wainwright Bidg., Norfolk, 
$1,000. 
R. E. Bush, 601 Pembroke Tower, Norfolk, 


$1,000. 

S. F. Leo, 1305 Park Terrace Dr., Alexan- 
dria, $2,000. 

F. J. McDermott, P.O. Box 1614, Williams- 
burg, $1,000. 


F. M. McDermitt, 5818 Melbourne Dr., Me- 

Lean, 81,000. 
March 1, 1966—March 31, 1966 

Mrs. John Young, 1705 No. Albemarle, 
McLean, Va., $1,000. 

John Young, 1705 No. Albemarle, McLean, 
$1,000. 

WASHINGTON 
August 4, 1964. February 28, 1965 

F. Bassetti, 510 Logan Bldg., Seattle, $1,000. 

K. Beck, 1117 2nd Ave. Bldg., Seattle, 
$1,000, 

S. Bergesen, 6380 111th St., S. W., Tacoma. 
$1,000. 

N. Bez, 1220 Dexter Horton Bidg., Seattle, 
$5,000. 

J. P. Buckley, West 835 Shoshone, Spokane, 
81.000. 

Mrs. D. Bullitt, 1125 Harvard East, Seattle, 
81.000. 

C. Burdell, 500 Union Street, Seattle, $1,000. 

Goodwin Chase, Nat’l Bank of Washington, 
Tacoma, $1,000. 

P. Delaney, 418 Maritime Bldg., Seattle, 
$1,000. 

C. Dill, Lincoln Bldg., Spokane, $1,000. 

L. Ellis, 1333 Gillespie, Richland, $1,000. 

F. Gosse, 96 Columbia, Seattle, $1,000. 

W. Goodwin, 13508 Spanaway Loop Rd., 
Tacoma, $1,000. 

W. Hagen, 311 Fairview North, Seattle, 
$1,000. 


R. Hardy, Jr., 1222 S. Ballow Rd., Spokane, 
$1,000. 

F. Jerome, Seattle 1st Natl Bank, Seattle, 
$1,000 


P. Johanson, Bellevue, $1,000. 

J. Johnson, 625 Henry Bidg., Seattle, $1,000. 

R. Jones, Jr., P.O. Box 943, Bellingham, 
$1,000. 

P. Kirk, 2000 Fairview Ave. N.W., Seattle, 
$1,000. 

Robert G. Klatt, 421 S. Michigan St., 
Seattle, 81,000. 

Mrs. S. Krauss, 128 Lake Washington Bidg., 
Seattle, $1,000. 

J. Lehmann, 5420 Barnes Ave., Seattle, 
81.000. 

H. Morse, 235 Franklin Ct., Spokane, $1,000. 

T. Murphy, E. 3207 22nd Ave., Spokane, 
$1,000. 

K. Norrie, Peyton Bldg., Spokane, $1,000. 

M. Odom, 1100 University, Seattle, $1,000. 

H. Owen, 1409 29th Ave. East, Seattle, 


M. Soriano, 726 Colman Bidg., Seattle, 
$1,000. 
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V. Stringfellow, 5407 20th Ave. N. W., 


Seattle, $1,000. 

J. Wade, 1023 Crestwood, Wenatchee, 
$1,000. 

March 1, 1966-May 31, 1966 

Calvin N. Souther, Rt. 2, Box 849A, Ridge- 

field, $1,000. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
August 4, 1964-February 28, 1965 

A. Chapman, 629 Ist Natl. Bank Bldg., 
Wheeling, $200. 

O. R. Kincaid, 324 Alethia St., Charleston, 
$250. 

M. Prestera, 206 Forest Rd., Huntington, 
$250. 

B. A. Sawyers, 961 Mathews Ave., Charles- 
ton, $1,000. 

L. Tierney, Bluefield, $5,000. 

September 1, I- December 31, 1965 


J. T. Frazier, 1004 Heatherwood, Bluefield, 
$1,000. 

L. E. Tierney, Jr., 127 North Street, Blue- 
field, $3,000. 

January 1,1966—February 28, 1966 

W. J. Friedman, II, 1427 Ravina Rd., 
Charleston, $1,000. 

Mrs. J. Friedman, 1427 Ravina Rd., Charles- 
ton, $1,000. 


March 1, 1966-—May 31, 1966 


Laurence E. Tierney, 127 North Street, 

Bluefield, $1,000. 
WISCONSIN 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1964 

B. Bunino, 917 W. Juneau Ave., Milwaukee, 
$1,000. 

F. Conway, Thorpe, $1,000. 

Mrs. R. Cudahy, 920 E. Mason St., Mil- 
waukee, $1,000. 

R. Cudahy, 920 Mason St., 
$1,000. 

W. J. Feldstein, 4930 N. Lake Dr., Milwau- 
kee, $1,000. 

J. Gray, 2244 W. Club View Dr., Milwaukee, 
$1,000. 

T. Roaenak, 10852 N. Lake Rd., Mequon, 
$1,000. 

J. Windham, 917 W. Juneau, Milwaukee, 
$2,000 

January 1, 1966—February 28, 1966 

R. B. Bunino, 4721 Parkview Dr., Mequon; 
$1,000. 

E. T. Clark, 8530 W. Nat’l. Ave., Milwaukee, 
$1,000. 

W. J. Feldstein, 4930 N. Lake Dr., Mil- 
waukee, $1,000. 

J. R. Gray, 2244 W. Club View, Glendale, 
$1,000. 

T. Rosenak, 10852 N. Lakeview Rd., Me- 
quon, 81.000. 

J. C. Windham, 924 E. Juneau Ave., Mil- 
waukee, $1,000. 

Mrs. L. Windham, 924 E. Juneau Ave., Mil- 
waukee, 81,000. 


March 1, 1966—May 31, 1966 


Max H. Karl, 600 Marine Plaza, Milwaukee, 
$1,000. 

John A. Murphy, 2130 South Ave., La- 
Crosse, $1,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS 
August 4, 1964—February 28, 1965 

Dr. R. Anduze, Knud-Hansen Memorial 
Hos., St. Thomas, Virgin Islands, $1,000. 

W. Cooper, P.O. Box 699, Khartoum, Sudan, 
$1,000. 

F. J. Ppunleary, Westbury Hotel, Brussels, 
Belgium, $1,000 

J. N. Elizondo, Morelos #98-301, Mexico 
City, D.F., $1,000. 

D. Herbst, 884 Ashford Avenue, Santurce, 
Puerto Rico, $500. 

H. Kimelman, P.O. Box 1276, St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands, $1,000. 

H. La Bouisse, Athens, Greece, $3,500. 

S. Lie, P.O. Box 291, Christiansted, St. 
Croix, Virgin Islands, $1,000. 
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A. Luyan, P.O. Box 52, Agana, Guam, $1,000. 

M. Pangilinan, P.O. Box 101, Agana, Guam, 
$1,000. 

A. V. Reyes, Box 1358, Hato Rey, Puerto 
Rico, $1,000. 

J. A. Ryan, 17 Holyhausenstrasse, Frank- 
furt A. Main, Germany, $1,000. 

C. Sison, P.O. Box 1043, Agana, Guam, 
$1,000. 

P. S. Sprague, 228 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, 
France, $1,000. 

H. Sugden, Estate Concordia Bay, Frederik- 
sted, St. Croix, Virgin Islands, $1,000, 

A. Trowbridge, P.O. Box 472, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, $1,000. 

September 1, 1965-December 31, 1965 
W. M. Blair, Jr., Manila, Philippines, $1,000. 
January 1, 1966-February 28, 1966 

P. M. Ada, P.O. Box AP, Agana, Guam, 
$500. 

F. R. DeArellano, P.O. Box 485, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, $1,000. 

A. V. Reyes, P.O. Box 1358, Hato Rey, 
Puerto Rico, $1,000. 

Mrs. A. DeChabert, 27-28 King Criss St., 
Virgin Island, $1,000. 


MEDICARE WORKING OUT 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
an article in the Chicago Daily News re- 
ports on a development that has become 
pleasantly obvious. The first sentence of 
the story by William J. Eaton sums it uo 
this way: 

The first six weeks of medicare have 
achieved a major social revolution in the 
health field with hardly a ripple, much less 
waves of protest. 


Gone with the winds are the fears ex- 
pressed so dramatically before the medi- 
care program was launched on July 1, Mr. 
Eaton writes. His article makes clear 
that the problems which have arisen are 
minute when considered against the 
progress that has been made. 

The cooperation among doctors, hos- 
pitals, private insurance companies and 
the Federal Government is a credit to 
American pluralism, Mr. Eaton asserts. 
And the Social Security Administration's 
resolve to improve procedures and cut 
paperwork even more is an example of 
bureaucracy at its best. 

I request that this objective review of 
the first 6 weeks of medicare be printed 
in the RECORD. 

[From the Chicago Daily News Aug. 20, 
1966] 


MEDICARE WORKING OUT; DIRE Forecasts ALL 
WET 
(By William J. Eaton) 

WASHINGTON.—The first six weeks of medi- 
care have achieved a major social revolution 
in the health field with hardly a ripple, much 
less waves of protest. 
Sone with the winds of change are the 
fears, expressed so dramatically before the 
advent of the new program on July 1, of 
hospital overcrowding, doctor boycotts and 
refusal of Southern ee to accept in- 
tegration requirements. 
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The Social Security Administration may 
be pardoned for boasting a bit that 535,000 
medicare patients were admitted to hospitals 
in the first five weeks without any indication 
that they caused overcrowding. 

The rush to hospital beds by 19,000,000 
Americans over 65 apparently has not hap- 
pened and hospitals across the country are 
operating at 60 percent of capacity. Over- 
crowding exists, but mainly in the small, 
rural hospitals where it was a problem long 
before medicare. 

As for civil rights compliante, Robert M. 
Ball, Social Security commissioner, reports 
that 6,600 hospitals with 96 percent of all 
hospital beds have met the rigid desegrega- 
tion tests of Title VI of the civil rights law. 

Hundreds of institutions in the Deep 
South changed their practices of tion 
by ward and room, almost overnight. It 
was one of the federal government's most 
successful civil rights programs. 

There are still slightly under 200 hospitals 
barred from participation in the medicare 
program because they do not meet Public 
Health Service standards on civil rights. 
Another 100 never applied for medicare clear- 
ance. 

The American Medical Assn.’s house of 
Delegates created some concern among po- 
tential medicare recipients when it urged 
doctors to bill patients directly and not ac- 
cept “assignments” of claim against the 
government. 

Reports received at Social Security head- 
quarters, however, indicate that as many 
as one-third to one-half of the physicians 
are not billing their patients directly, de- 
spite AMA advice, and are accepting the 
“reasonable fee” for services by billing the 
medicare payment agencies. 

This is not to imply that everything's com- 
ing up roses. The “deductible” for nospital 
care and medical services is still confusing to 
many old people. Many others have pro- 
tested the desegregation which has placed 
them in the same semiprivate room with a 
person of another race. 

Some hospitals are collecting from medi- 
care patients, to cover the deductible, before 
admission. Some doctors demand $50—the 
deductible for doctor bills—on the first visit. 

Yet the intricate network of co-operation 
among doctors, hospitals, private insurance 
companies and the federal government is 
a credit to American pluralism. 

And the Social Security Administration's 
determination to improve procedures and 
cut paperwork even more is an example of 
bureaucracy at its best. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. St GERMAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ST GERMAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
here in America, we enjoy one of the 
finest school systems in the whole 
world. 

Its greatness stems from its local ori- 
gin. In recognition of this, the Federal 
Government should, and must, do what- 
ever it can to assist the local school dis- 
tricts in their endeavor to provide an 
even greater system of education, for I 
am convinced that the strength of a na- 
tion is proportional to its educational 
status. 

As we all know, the educational bur- 
den carried by the local communities, 
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and States has indeed been great. 
When the Federal Government realized 
in 1950 that the presence of its facilities 
had caused: an additional burden upon 
local school districts through increased 
enrollments, remedial steps were taken 
in the form of Public Laws 874 and 815. 

Under these laws the Federal Govern- 
ment has provided funds to relieve the 
burden imposed upon local school dis- 
tricts through its activities. i 

Since the inauguration of this pro 
gram, debates ħave stirred the emotions 
of many Congressmen. as repeated 
attempts have been made to reduce the 
coverage and amount of funds to be 
made available under it. 

During the past year another pro- 
posal of reduction was made which, if 
adopted, would have resulted in a 50-per- 
cent cut in funds in my home State of 
Rhode Island, 

After thoroughly looking into this 
matter and examining the results of a 
study conducted by the Stanford Re- 
search Institute on the impacted area 
program, Lintroduced a bill which would 
further strengthen and expand this pro- 
gram. 

Hearings were held on this matter and, 
though my bill was not the one chosen to 
be reported by the General Education 
Subcommittee, I was pleased to know 
that the concepts and main elements 
contained within it are encompassed in 
H.R. 13161 as introduced by Mr. PERKINS, 
of Kentucky, and favorably reported re- 
ported by this committee. 

The two main elements of which I 
speak are the lower eligibility require- 
ment and payment based on the actual 
cost of education to the localities, 

Under this bill many localities, who in 
the past had to educate the children of 
parents employed and/or living at Fed- 
eral installations without receiving Fed- 
eral payments, will now receive compen- 
sation for the burden imposed on them 
if this bill is enacted. 

Also if enacted, this bill would allow 
Federal payment in accordance with the 
actual cost of education rather than a 
national average which too often fell be- 
low or above the actual cost. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is greatly 
needed if we are to insure the future de- 
velopment of the local educational sys- 
tems which are affected by the presence 
of Federal installations. 

Therefore, I call upon all my col- 
leagues to give their close attention and 
support to this matter and request that 
they cast their vote in favor of HR. 
13161 when it is brought to the floor. 


COMPARATIVE EXPLANATION OF 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT LEGIS- 
LATION, H.R. 14026 and H.R. 17255 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 7, the Wednesday after Labor 
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Day, Members will cast their votes for 
or against two different bills dealing with 
the high interest rate homebuilding 
crisis. The committee bill, H.R. 14026, 
provides a flexible, temporary ceiling on 
consumer-type time deposits of 414 per- 
cent, expiring August 1, 1967. The cur- 
rent administration position is expressed 
in H.R. 17255, introduced on August 24 
by Representative ROBERT G. STEPHENS, 
JR., of Georgia, after much indecision, 
confusion, and backtracking by the 
Treasury Department. Unfortunately, 
the Stephens bill does not contain a 
specific interest rate ceiling. And the 
Stephens bill would not extend help to 
homebuilders and home buyers, because 
it fails to direct the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem to give special consideration to the 
mortgage market and home financing. 
In short, the Stephens bill does not do 
anything to correct the terrible situation 
now facing the country. It merely gives 
the executive branch, the banking 
agencies in particular, expanded discre- 
tionary powers over our financial insti- 
tutions. Just what this would mean, no 
one seems to know. 

H.R. 14026 is a direct reaction to the 
tight money, high interest policies cur- 
rently being pursued by the Federal 
Government, particularly the Federal 
Reserve Board. Interest rates on Gov- 
ernment securities stand at a 45-year 
high. The annual cost for the interest 
on the national debt alone is approach- 
ing $14 billion and climbing swiftly. 
Naturally, these extra interest burdens 
have moved over into the private sector 
as well, with farmers, small businessmen 
and consumers feeling the pinch. In 
fact, the building and construction in- 
dustry faces an immediate depression 
due to lack of adequate financing at 
reasonable rates of interest. American 
citizens are being deprived of improving 
their living ‘conditions since they are 
unable to afford terms even on FHA and 
VA mortgages. The voters are becom- 
ing more and more aroused over this high 
interest question which is sure to be a 
burning issue in the fast approaching 
November elections. 

H.R. 14026 contains one really crucial 
provision. A temporary interest rate 
ceiling of 4% percent would be placed 
upon so-called consumer-type time de- 
posits under $100,000. The purposes of 
such a ceiling are several: 

First. It would stop an unhealthy ever- 
accelerating interest rate war which is 
contributing to the record high interest 
rates I have just mentioned. 

Second. It would stanch the outfiow of 
funds from mortgage lenders such as 
savings and loan institutions and permit 
them to resume making home loans as 
Congress contemplated in creating that 
industry. 

Third. It would dampen inflationary 
pressures by slowing down the extremely 
rapid rate of growth in time deposits in 
the larger banks which have been used 
to finance unsustainable rates of expan- 
sion in plant and equipment investment. 

Fourth. It gives every Member of the 
Congress—every Congressman and every 
Senator—the opportunity to go on rec- 
ord against high interest rates which 
no one can afford. 
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Now the Stephens bill contains no 
specific interest rate ceiling. It would 
leave this terrible situation in the same 
hands which caused it last December. 
That was when the Federal Reserve 
Board on December 6, 1965, raised the 
rediscount rate to its highcst level in his- 
tory and raised the maximum interest 
rate payable on commercial bank time 
deposits to 544 percent—an increase of 
37% percent. The Federal Reserve did 
not raise the maximum rate payable to 
the ordinary saver but left that at 4 per- 
cent. 

This failure to legislate a temporary 
and flexible but specific—interest rate 
ceiling is simply to dodge the issue and 
make people think you are accomplish- 
ing something that you really are not. 
There is simply no getting around this 
fact, and everyone agrees that to guar- 
antee stopping the rate war and to help 
homebuilding, a 4% percent ceiling is 
required. The Federal Reserve Board 
has stubbornly refused to use its present 
authority to roll back these interest rates 
to 44% percent where they were last De- 
cember 5. Yet, Mr. Martin, Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve; admitted that a 
5-percent ceiling would not be effective 
since, according to their latest available 
information, only about 190 banks, out 
of 14,000 nationwide, were offering rates 
exceeding 5 percent on consumer-type 
time deposits. This appears on page 535 
of the printed hearings on H.R. 14026. 
Likewise, the views of the Independent 
Bankers Association of America that a 5- 
percent rate instead of a 442-percent rate 
will not relieve excessive interest rate 
competition appear on page 613. The 
4%4-percent ceiling is also supported by 
the National Farmers Union, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, the AFL-CIO, the thrift industry 
and the National Association of Home 
Builders. Everyone who is for low inter- 
est rates and opposed to high interest 
rates that I know of is for this 442-per- 
cent ceiling. On the other hand, I do 
know that the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the Federal Reserve Board and 
some people in the Treasury Department 
are against it. But, of course, these have 
never been known as fertile fields for 
anything but high interest rates. These 
men are not called upon to explain to the 
voters every 2 years why interest rates 
are so high and why we must have reces- 
sions—the handmaiden of high interest 
and tight money. 

That a temporary, flexible legislated 
414-percent ceiling is necessary to prove 
to the public that Congressmen are not 
afraid to stand up for the public interest 
is revealed in the Senate testimony of 
Under Secretary Joseph W. Barr. Mind 
you, the Stephens bill merely provides 
additional discretionary authority to set 
interest limits and does not even require 
that any limits be set at all if the Re- 
serve Board did not want to. To a ques- 
tion by Senator Douc.as asking Mr. Barr 
if he knew what rate the Federal Re- 
serve Board has in mind, Mr. Barr an- 
swered: No, sir, we don’t.” 

So it is quite clear that we would sim- 
ply be spinning our wheels and fooling 
no one at all if Congress fails to enact 
a temporary, flexible ceiling. The 412- 
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percent limit would expire on August 1, 
1967. It applies only to those time de- 
posits under $100,000 in size. Existing 
deposits would be unaffected and those 
made before July 1, 1966, could be re- 
newed at the present rate even over 4% 
percent. Furthermore, if for some rea- 
son it became necessary for this rate to 
be raised, this is permissible with Presi- 
dential approval. This ceiling is aimed 
at stopping excessive competition for 
new deposits and not penalizing anyone 
with respect to present deposits. 

This bill, in my opinion, is a model of 
both effectiveness and flexibility, at the 
same time giving Members an opportu- 
nity to publicly and firmly voice their 
opposition to record high interest rates. 
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Just last Sunday, our beloved former 
President, Harry Truman, in a rare pub- 
lic statement strongly attacked high in- 
terest rates. President Truman warned 
that the results of these high rates “could 
be a serious depression.” This is sage 
advice from a man who saw our Nation 
through some of its most troubled years 
and he did it with low interest rates. We 
in Congress cannot pass the buck on this 
vital issue. Under the Constitution, the 
responsibility is ours, and ours alone. 

For the convenience of the Members 
of the House, I have directed the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee staff to 
prepare a comparative explanation of 
the committee bill H.R. 14026 and the 
Stephens pill H.R. 17255: 


COMPARATIVE EXPLANATION OF CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT LEGISLATION SCHEDULED FOR FLOOR 
ACTION ON SEPTEMBER 7, 1966 


H.R. 14026: Reported by Committee on 
Banking and Currency July 28 after 7 weeks 
of hearings. 

Section 1. Temporary (to August 1, 1967) 
interest rate ceiling of 544% on time deposits 
$100,000 and over, and 444% under $100,000 
but may be raised or lowered by the appro- 
priate banking agency with approval of the 
President during the temporary period. 
Existing contracts will not be affected even 
though rates higher than 414% are paid nor 
renewals of deposits if deposit was made be- 
fore July 1, 1966. 5 

Sections 2 and 3. Expands the basis upon 
which the banking agencies may differentiate 
different types and classes of deposits for the 
purposes of setting minimum reserves and 
maximum rates of interest, including any 
factors the agencies may deem ‘appropriate. 
Interest rate authority applies to both time 
deposits and savings deposits; new reserve 
authority applies to all types of deposi s, in- 
cluding demand deposits. Increases maxi- 
mum reserves against time and savings de- 
posits to 10%. Continues present require- 
ment that agencies prescribe specific rate 
ceilings on time and savings deposits; con- 
tinues exemption for foreign official time 
deposits. 

Section 4. Temporarily authorizes FHLBB 
to prescribe maximum dividend and interest 
ceilings payable by insured savings and loan 
associations prior to August 1, 1967 (“stand- 
by” rate control). FHLBB could also differ- 
entiate accounts in such institutions on any 
appropriate basis. 

Section 5. Provides prior consultation be- 
tween agencies concerning changes in regu- 
lations limiting rates of interest or dividends 


payable by insured banks and thrift institu- 


tions, and request the written views of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Also requires de- 
partments and agencies to sonsult with and 
request written views of Secretary of the 
Treasury and FRB before purchases or sales 
of securities, excepting Federal Reserve Open 
Market. operations. 

Section 6. Authorizes, upon request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Federal Reserve 
Open Market purchase of direct obligations 
of Federal Home Loan Banks and of the 
FNMA with respect to its secondary market 
operations. To assist both conventional and 
FHA-VA mortgage markets. 


Section 7. Provides that the Federal Re- 
serve adopt and carry out appropriate dis- 
count and rediscount operations in light of 
credit conditions after enactment of the 
bill. This would avoid any undue credit con- 
striction or liquidity problem which might 
be caused by non-renewal of time deposits. 

No provision. 


H.R. 17255: Introduced in the House by 
Rep. STEPHENS on August 24. No hearings 
held. 

No Provision, 


Section 1-4. Expands the basis upon which 
the banking agencies, including the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, may differentiate 
deposits for the purpose of prescribing in- 
terest rate limitations, but makes establish- 
ing any such rate ceiling permissive only and 
not mandatory (“standby” interest rate con- 
trol). Authorizes complete removal of 4% 
rate ceiling on savings accounts and 544% 
ceiling on time deposits. Increases maxi- 
mum reserves against time and savings ac- 
counts to 10%. Provides for inter-agency 
consultation before action prescribing rate 
ceilings. Provides that existing regulations 
continue in effect unless changed. 


See above. Section 2 of H.R. 17255 pro- 
vides permanent rate control authority by 
FHLBB over all insured savings and loan 
associations. 


Formal consultation and exchange of writ- 
ten views, including those of the Secy. c* the 
Treasury, not provided. No provision for 
consultation or written views with depart- 
ment or agency sales of securities. 


Section 5. Authorizes Federal Reserve 
Open Market purchase of any direct obliga- 
tions or guaranteed by the U.S. or any agency 
thereof. This in effect destroys the expres- 
sion of congressional intent that assistance 
to the mortgage market and housing should 
be a special consideration of Federal Reserve 
operations, 

No provision. 


Section 6. Provides that national banks 
may make 80%. first mortgage loans on one 
to four family residences for 30 years. 
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THE CRUNCH ON FOREIGN AID 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the House of Representatives have reason 
to be proud of our chairman of the For- 
eign Affairs Committee, the Honorable 
Tuomas’ C. Doc“ Moraan of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Yesterday, the New York Times re- 
ferred in an editorial to his “effective 
leadership.” In-the conference on the 
foreign aid bill he has once again demon- 
strated that leadership. “The country 
and much of the world” is indeed “heay- 
ily in debt to the physician from Penn- 
Sylvania.“ 

The text of the Times editorial follows: 
[From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1966] 
THE CRUNCH ON FOREIGN AID 

Give-and-take is normal in any Senate- 
House conference to adjust differences be- 
tween versions of a bill. We hope, however, 
that Chairman THOMAS E. Morcan and his 
House Foreign Affairs Committee colleagues 
will do very little giving to Senate conferees 
on this year’s foreign-aid bill. The House 
must save the Senate majority from short- 
sighted and capricious behavior in handling 
this vital investment of foreign policy. 

The long-run dangers in @ world where the 
gap between rich and poor nations continues 
to widen make it imperative that the House 
conferees hold the line, especially on develop- 
ment loans, This means sticking as close as 
possible to the annual billion-dollar loan 
figure authorized by the House rather than 
simply splitting the difference between that 
and the $370 million voted by the Senate. It 
means holding out for the multiyear authori- 
zations required for long-range planning. 

It also requires retaining the 2.5 per cent 
interest rate on forty-year development loans 
and 1 per cent for the ten-year grace period, 
rather than the higher Senate requirements 
that would deny loans to some countries most 
in need. These are minimum requirements, 
None will be easy to obtain. The conference 
committee already has held a half-dozen 
closed sessions without visible result. 


It is largely the effective leadership Dr. 


Morcan has shown in House committee and 
floor debate that gives grounds for hoping 
the conference may yet produce a responsible 
foreign-aid bill. If it does, the country and 
much of the world will be heavily in debt 
to the physician from Pennsylvania. 


WHAT CAN WE DO ABOUT THE 
COST OF LIVING? 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the rise 
in the cost of living, particularly in the 
last few months, has become an acute 
problem. The impact is particularly 
severe on people of limited means, Hard- 
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est hit are those who are dependent on 
social security and other forms of fixed 
income. 

What can we do about it? 

Before discussing that question di- 
rectly, I should like to recall certain 
basic facts: 

First. Inflation is not a problem 
peculiar to this country, but is a world- 
wide problem. The increases in cost of 
living which we have seen in recent years 
in the United States are small compared 
to the skyrocketing of prices which has 
occurred in other parts of the world. 
Such runaway inflation is usually caused, 
or at least aggravated, by irresponsible 
fiscal policies which lead to a loss of con- 
fidence in the value of the local currency. 
Fortunately, this is not the problem here. 

Second. The kind of gradual inflation 
which we have is basically caused by the 
Nation’s total demand for goods and 
services pressing hard on supply. This 
means that our economy is operating at 
pretty close to capacity, which produces 
stresses and strains that we have not 
been used to and that we do not quite 
know how to handle. But the problems, 
such as they are, are problems of pros- 
perity. Would anyone suggest that we 
would be better off trying to cope with 
the grievous problems of depression? 

The important point to bear in mind is 
that, in taking steps to combat inflation, 
we want to be sure that we do not overdo 
it. A sudden downturn in the economic 
cycle is always a danger. 

For example, one of the steps which 
can be taken to combat inflation is to 
tighten up on credit, so that less money 
is spent. But credit restrictions mean 
high interest rates, and these we already 
have. The construction industry has 
been hard hit by a shortage of mortgage 
money. High interest rates are also bad 
for small business, for the farmer, for 
people of modest incomes who want to 
make purchases on the installment plan. 
These effects, if not very ‘carefully 
watched and controlled, can put us into 
a recession, or even a depression, as Mr. 
Truman has recently warned, 

Another anti-inflationary step that is 
open to us is to increase Federal taxes. 
Indeed, early this year the Congress, at 
the President’s request, acted along these 
lines by deferring the second stage of a 
planned cut in excise taxes and restoring 
some recently reduced wartime taxes to 
their previous levels. But to impose a 
general Federal tax increase would mean 
a hardship for many people, and the 
President has been understandably re- 
luctant to call for such action. I, myself, 
would favor temporary taxes to slow 
down corporate expansion, but these 
should be made subject to quick repeal 
if a sudden downturn in business activity 
appears, 

Still another line of approach involves 
the use of price and wage controls such 
as we had during World War II and the 
Korean war. But these controls are 
repugnant to most of us, except in time 
of all-out war. They may require the 
use of rationing to be effective. So far as 
I know, no serious proposals have been 
made to reimpose such governmental 
controls upon our free economy at this 
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time. However, the President certainly 
should be encouraged to continue his ef- 
forts to persuade both business and labor 
to exercise restraint in their demands for 
higher prices and wages. 

In some circles, it is fashionable to call 
for a reduction in Federal expenditures 
as the answer to inflation. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that the solution lies 
along these lines. It is true that econo- 
mies are possible in some programs. Cer- 
tain of our defense activities are unnec- 
essary or overexpanded and many are 
lavishly operated. In my judgment, we 
could slow down our highway construc- 
tion and space programs without funda- 
mental damage. But cuts in these areas 
would have to be offset by increased Fed- 
eral expenditures which are needed in 
other areas, particularly in the fields of 
aid to education, the war on poverty, 
housing and urban renewal, aid to pub- 
lic transportation, and social security. 
The very people who are hurt most by 
inflation are those who need more Fed- 
eral Government help, not less, 

One attack on the inflation problem 
which has not been made with sufficient 
vigor, in my view, is the encouragement 
of individual savings. The President has 
pushed hard within the executive branch 
for Federal employees to buy savings 
bonds under the payroll deduction plan, 
but there is no major savings bond drive, 
countrywide, of the kind we had in World 
War II. 

Such a drive should, I would respect- 
fully suggest, be undertaken. It should 
be accompanied by an increase in the 
interest rates paid to make the bonds 
more attractive. Perhaps even more im- 
portant would be to provide the investor 
with a guarantee against loss through 
further inflation. One of the main rea- 
sons people hesitate to buy bonds today 
is that they are afraid the bonds will not 
be worth as much at maturity, in terms 
of purchasing power, as they were at 
the time of purchase. I see no reason 
why savings bonds should not be issued 
that would be repaid to the holder at 
maturity in an amount sufficient to com- 
pensate for any percentage increase in 
the cost of living since the bonds were 


“originally issued. They could be called 


“constant dollar bonds” or “guaranteed 
purchasing power bonds.” I am prepar- 
ing for early introduction a bill that 
would authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue this new type of sav- 
ings bonds, and I would hope that hear- 


' ings could be held on this proposal so 


that the opinions of economists and 
other experts could be solicited and con- 
sidered. 

There is still another approach to the 
problem of inflation which should be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive program. 
That is to increase the Nation’s produc- 
tivity by mobilizing potentially produc- 
tive manpower resources which are now 
not being used. This can be done by 
seeking out and training—rehabilitat- 
ing, if necessary—millions of people who 
today for one reason or another are not 
working. Our existing manpower train- 
ing programs should be expanded and 
intensified, and to the extent possible 
the antipoverty program should be in- 
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creasingly oriented so as to raise the 
productivity of presently wasted human 
resources, 

There are many other steps that 
should be taken by governments at var- 
ious levels to combat increases in the 
cost of living. For example, our anti- 
trust laws should be vigorously enforced 
so as to preserve competition and pro- 
tect the consumer from unwarranted 
price increases. Whenever there are 
sudden increases in an industry that 
suggest collusion, as in the case of the 
recent milk price increases in New York, 
they should be promptly investigated; if 
unlawful collusion is found, prosecutions 
should follow. In the case of food prices, 
in particular, every effort should be made 
to eliminate an excessive spread between 
farm prices and prices to the consumer. 
Likewise, there should be more effective 
regulation of utilities that use monop- 
oly positions to increase the cost to con- 
sumers of basic services such as electric- 
ity, gas, telephone service, and so forth. 

Finally, I want to say that a balanced 
program to combat price increases should 
be accompanied by measures to ease the 
impact of such increases on those who 
can afford them least. 


WAR ORPHANS’ EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the series of programs enacted 
by this and past Congresses enabling 
veterans of the Armed Forces to obtain 
numerous deserved benefits have been 
legislative accomplishments of which we 
can be truly proud. Iam personally very 
gratified that we are looking after the 
men who have given service to their 
country—especially those men who have 
become disabled while fighting for the 
United States of America. 

There are, however, some flaws in the 
programs for veterans and their fami- 
lies as those programs now stand. I am 
thinking particularly of a flaw which 
denies educational benefits to the wid- 
ows of veterans or the wives of totally 
disabled. veterans. 

This flaw was dramatized to me when 
one of my constituents—the wife of a 
totally disabled veteran—visited my lo- 
cal office in Boston. The mother of 
three children, she has a B.S. in educa- 
tion. She is an attractive, well spoken, 
and well educated person who wants 
very badly to attend law school so that 
she can use her talents and intelligence 
to support her children and give them 
an education. 

Here is a woman—disciplined, deter- 
mined, and courageous—who wants to 
better herself. Though middle aged, she 
is willing to return to school to provide 
her family and children with a better 
life. ‘This woman does not want to live 
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quietly off the benefits her totally dis- 
abled husband receives. She wants to 
go out and get a law degree so that she 
and her family can make their own way 
in the world. But, because her disabled 
husband is unable to earn an income for 
his family, she does not have the re- 
sources to finance a law school degree. 

This woman’s dilemma has convinced 
me that something needs to be done to 
correct this inequity in our laws. The 
determination of the American people 
to make the best for themselves in the 
world in which they live is one of the 
things which has made this country 
great. The characteristic of self-better- 
ment is something which we cannot 
praise too much or value too highly. 

Few things are worse than a society 
pervaded by apathy and uninterest. Few 
things are better than a society which 
values self-improvement, It is a pity 
that when we have people who are will- 
ing to improve themselves and make 
their own way in the world, we are not 
aneo give them the opportunity they 
need. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
troduce today for appropriate reference 
a bill to amend the war orphans’ educa- 
tional assistance program of title 38, 
United States Code. 

The bill I introduce today will extend 
to wives of veterans who are perma- 
nently and totally disabled as the result 
of a service-connected disability and to 
widows of veterans who died as the result 
of a service-connected disability the 
same educational benefits which are pro- 
vided for war orphans. 

Education is clearly one of our most 
precious natural resources. Today it is 
no longer a luxury but a necessity. In 
the near future, many Americans. will 
see their jobs replaced by automation, 
and they will not be able to find jobs 
ualess they are properly educated. 

President Johnson has recognized the 
vital need for education. When signing 
the first major aid to education bill ever 
passed. by Congress, he remarked that no 
bill he had ever signed and no bill he 
would ever sign would be as important to 
the future of our country as the bill he 
was signing then. 

The bill I have just introduced will give 
the wives of totally disabled veterans 
and the widows of veterans who want an 
education but are unable to finance one 
a chance to go to school. It will allow 
them to educate themselves, to provide 
support for their children, and to earn 
an independent livelihood. Most impor- 
tant of all it will provide opportunity for 
people who are willing to take advant- 
age of it. 

The bill is as follows: 

HR. 17459 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the first 
sentence of section 1701(a)(1) of title 38, 
United States Code, is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(1) The term ‘eligible person’ means— 

“(A) the widow of an individual who died 
of a service-connected disability or while a 
total disability permanent in nature result- 
ing from a service-connected disability was 
in existence, í 
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“(B) the wife of an individual who has a 
total disability permanent in nature result- 
ing from a service-connected disability; or 

“(C) the child of any such individual.” 

Sec, 2. Subsection (d) of section 1701 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended (1) 
by inserting “(1)” immediately after “for 
the purpose of providing opportunities for 
education” and (2) by inserting immediately 
before the period at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing: “and (2) to wives of men with a 
total disability permanent in nature result- 
ing from a service-connected disability and 
to widows of men who die from a service- 
connected disability or while a total dis- 
ability permanent in nature resulting from 
a service-connected disability was in exist- 
ence, to assist such wives and widows in pre- 
paring to support themselves and ‘their chil- 
dren more nearly in the manner which would 
have been possible but for the disability or 
death of their spouses”. 

Sec. 8. Section 1712 (a) of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “eligible person” the first 
place where it appears the following: 
“(within the meaning of section 1701 (a) 
(1) (C))”. 

Sec. 4. (a) The first sentence of section 
1713 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after “is 
sought under this chapter” the following: 
“or the wife or widow who is an eligible 
person (within the meaning of section 1701 
(a) (1) (A) or (B)) is seeking educational 
assistance under this chapter”. 

(b) The third sentence of such section 
1718 is amended by striking out “parent or 
guardian” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“eligible person, parent, or guardian, as ap- 
Propriate,“. 

Sec. 5. Section 1714(a): of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting imme- 
diately after “eligible person“ the follow- 
ing; , in the case of an eligible person 
within the meaning of section 1701 (a) (1) 
(C), or the eligible person herself requests 
special restorative training, in the case of an 
eligible person within the meaning of section 
1701 (a) (1) (A) or (8). 

Sec. 6. (a) The first sentence of section 
1720 of title 38, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“eligible person” the following: “or the 
eligible person, as the case may be,”. 

(b) The second sentence of such section 
1720 is amended by inserting immediately 
after “eligible person” the following: or the 
eligible person shall prepare for herself, as 
the case may be,“. i 

(c) The third sentence of such section is 
amended by inserting immediately after 
“parent or guardian” the following: “for an 
eligible person within the meaning of sec- 
tion 1701(a)(1)(C) or by the eligible person 
herself in any other case“. 

Sec. 7. Section 1722 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after “parent or guardian” the 
following: “in the case of an eligible person 
within the meaning of section 1701 (a) (1) 
(0 " 

Sec. 8. (a) Subsection (a) of section 1731 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
(1) by inserting immediately after “eligible 
person” the first place where it appears the 
following: “within the meaning of section 
1701 (a) (1) ()“ and (2) by inserting im- 
mediately after “eligible person,” the fol- 
lowing: “and to each eligible person within 
the meaning of section 1701(a)(1)(A) or 
(B) who is pursuing a program of educa- 
tion under this chapter,”. 

(b) Subsection (b) of such section and 
section 1732 of such title are amended by 
inserting “to or“ immediately before on 
behalf of” each place where it appears 
therein. 

Sesc. 9. Subsection (a) of section 1741 of 
title 38, United States Code, is amended by 
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inserting “or of the eligible person herself” 
immediately after “eligible person”. 

Sec. 10. (a) The first sentence of subsec- 
tion (a) of section 1742 of title 38, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out 
“parent or guardian shall be entitled to re- 
ceive” and inserting in lieu thereof “eligible 
person, parent, or guardian, as the case may 
be, shall be entitled to receive or receive”. 

(b) The second sentence of such subsec- 
tion (a) is amended by striking out “parent 
or guardian of the eligible person” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “eligible person, 
parent, or guardian, as appropriate,”. 

Sec. 11. The second sentence of section 
1743(a) is amended by striking out “parent 
or guardian for training provided to an 
eligible person” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“eligible person, parent, or guardian, as the 
case may be, for training provided under this 
subchapter”. 

Sec. 12. (a) The heading of chapter 35 
of title 38, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting , Wives’, and Widows’” im- 
mediately after War Orphans’ ”. 

(b) The analysis of part III of title 38, 
United States Code, and the analysis of such 
title are each amended by inserting “, Wives“, 
and Widows’” immediately after “War 
Orphans’ ”. 


MAKES DICKEY SEEM SMALL 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, in the use- 
ful and informative dialog now being 
conducted between myself and the dis- 
tinguished Members of Maine concern- 
ing the Dickey-Lincoln School project, 
I think the original objective of mine is 
being accomplished. We are all getting 
more information than we had before 
and, in my judgment, is making even 
more clear the fact that what we do not 
know about the project far exceeds what 
we do know. And consequently my per- 
sistent insistence of action leading to a 
complete economic feasibility study as 
voted by this House last year. 

At least one other thing that this 
dialog has produced as well, is the final 
putting to rest of the erroneous impres- 
sion that everyone is for this project. 
At varying times it has been implied that 
all labor is for it, all conservationists are 
for it, all business and people in Maine 
are for it. In previous inserts we buried 
the “all labor” and “all conservationists” 
rumors. Further than that, we have pre- 
sented to the membership of the House 
a rather imposing array of organizations 
who are actively opposing this proposed 
appropriation including, the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston, the Associations 
of State Chambers, the sections of orga- 
nized labor representing the electric 
workers of New England, the electric 
companies themselves, and the Appa- 
lachian Mountain Club. 

Certainly my two distinguished col- 
leagues from Maine must have long since 
concluded that this project is something 
that the people in their districts want 
and need. That is certainly their judg- 
ment to make and no one else’s. But I 
think that it is important to point out 
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that there is no complete unanimity even 
in the State of Maine for this project. 
There have been, and are, newspapers 
and individuals who have exercised their 
democratic prerogative of disagreeing 
with their Congressmen. To that end, 
Mr. Speaker, I would like to submit for 
the Recorp the following editorials that 
have appeared in Maine during April and 
May of this year: 


[From the Piscataquis (Maine) Observer, 
Apr. 21, 1966] 


Makes Dickey SIEM SMALL 


The Quoddy power project which has ex- 
isted in a more or less moribund state for 
over 30 years and, more recently, the Dickey 
Dam project in Aroostock county, expensive 
and unfeasible as they haye seemed to many 
people, can be compared with the dam which 
stood for many years on Black Stream at 
Knowlton’s Mills when a proposed dam in 
Alaska is considered. 

The Rampart Dam, on the Yukon River, 
would be the most grandiose ever dreamed in 
North America. It would flood 8 million 
acres, creating a man made lake 280 miles 
long and large> than Lake Erie. It would 
cost approximately $2 billion and would take 
30 years for completion. 

But a report by a group of experts headed 
by Dr. Stephen H. Spurr, dean of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan graduate school, states 
that low cost power cannot “compensate for 
lack of raw materials and distance from 
markets.” 

The same thing is true of the Dickey Dam 
project. It would undoubtedly produce a 
good deal of power, but its distance from 
sources of raw materials and from popula- 
tion centers would preclude heavy-power 
consuming industry from locating near it. 

As the investor-owned and taxpaying pub- 
lic utilities of New England have repeatedly 
pointed out, plants built by them would be 
near load centers for greater reliability and 
lower transmission costs and would pay their 
full share of taxes, local, state and federal. 
(Incidentally, it is interesting to note the 
two largest power companies in Maine paid 
in taxes in 1965 the considerable sum of $14,- 
876,798. A dam such as Dickey, of course, 
would be tax exempt). 

It is difficult to see how Dickey would jus- 
tify itself. 

[From the Advocate-Democrat, Apr. 14, 

1966] 


TRR Dickey DAM AGAIN 


On this page today are two articles, one 
the weekly letter from Congressman HarHA- 
way to the weekly papers in his district, and 
the other, an open letter from Mr. Dunham, 
president of the Central Maine Power to 
both Congressman HarHaway and Congress- 
man TUPPER. 

The CMP’s head brings out the same ques- 
tions that have been asked several times, 
and to which no answers have as yet been 
given. How much of the power generated at 
Dickey will be available to Maine, and Maine 
residents, and how much will it actually 
cost? 

The mere spending of a mass of dollars 
within the confines of the state will not 
bring any permanent benefits. Many of the 
workers will have to be imported, and there 
will be a need for housing of the workers up 
in the wilderness, 

Maine's senators and congressmen of both 
parties have strongly advocated the construc- 
tion of the power project, even though none 
of the proponents has shown a need for the 
dribble of power the project will create. 

The only argument advanced so far by 
the proponents is that it will be good for 
the state. It has also been said that the 
power will be cheaper than the power pres- 
ently generated. They ignore the power 
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projects now under construction and on the 
drawing board by the private power com- 
panies which will more than adequately 
supply the needs of the State of Maine for 
many years, without the wasting of mil- 
lions of deficit dollars. And the private 
utilities also pay taxes. If the Dickey power 
is sold to the utilities cheaper than the utili- 
ties can presently manufacture the power, 
we can be sure that the savings, and more, 
will be on our tax bill, or be buried in the 
morass of deficit dollars for our grandchil- 
dren to pay someday. 

This Dickey project, with its transmission 
lines, will cost well over 300 million dollars, 
deficit dollars. The worst of it is, that this 
needless spending is being done at a time 
when the money should be diverted to Viet 
Nam for equipment for our soldiers who are 
doing such an excellent job. 

No one has yet advanced a real reason to 
justify the wasting of 300 million dollars on 
the Dickey. It isn’t enough that it is an 
election year, and we need the project to 
boost the economy temporarily, It isn’t 
enough that as some say “if we don't take 
the project, some other state will use the 
money.” It is still 300 million wasted deficit 
dollars down the drain. 

There has got to be an end to these need- 
less expenditures sometime. Why shouldn’t 
it be now? Why shouldn’t independent 
Maine be the first to say “No” to a waste of 
deficit dollars? 


— 


[From the Lewiston (Maine) Daily Sun, 
May 18, 1966] 
MAINE Power NEEDS 


The special legislative committee directed 
to study Maine power needs will find a wealth 
of information and assistance in the pub- 
lished reports, and available technical sup- 
plement, of a study of New England power 
needs conducted by and for the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Boston. In fact, it would be 
highly advisable for the committee to confer 
with officials of the bank before reaching a 
final decision on the choice of consultants 
to help in the study. 

Sen. Elmer Violette of Fort Kent is chair- 
man of the interim committee, which is 
scheduled to meet in Augusta today. The 
group has a $75,000 budget, with the major 
portion of the money to be spent for pro- 
fessional assistance. Before a contract is 
entered into, however, Chairman Violette and 
his committee should acquaint themselves 
with the Boston bank's findings. It could 
result in substantial savings to the state if 
the consultants hired for Maine do not have 
to plow the same ground all over again. 

The Federal Reserve Bank study is of a 
broader scope than the assignment given the 
interim committee. But that is a helpful 
factor, since it tends to keep the Maine power 
picture in perspective. X 

In the first of two reports, the Boston bank 
reviewed the plans of the privately owned 
utility companies, The second, in the April 
issue of New England Business Review, ex- 
amines four proposals for publicly sponsored 
power. The presentations are factual and the 
Bank does not attempt to settle the long 
standing feud between public and private 
power advocates. It concludes that “the 
elected representatives of the people of the 
region will decide what mix of plans and 
tools seems to offer the optimal solution. 
The ingredients are at hand; it is not yet 
clear that the best mix has been formulated.” 

The final Bank report does conclude that 
peaking power from the Dickey project, fed- 
erally financed, would cost more than such 
power provided through the plans of the in- 
vestor owned utilities, Also, the Dickey- 
Lincoln School project would have sharply 
defined limitations on the amount of power 
which could be produced. 

Included in the Boston Bank’s study are 
the Vermont plan to import power from Can- 
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ada; the Maine Power Authority proposal for 
a nuclear plant in the Rockland area; Dickey; 
and the Lankee-Dixle Power Assn., which 
would involve a coal-fired thermal plant in 
Appalachia with the power to be distributed 
to public and private systems from Maine to 
Florida. 

One of the significant points made in the 
Federal Reserve Bank study is that “any un- 
taxed power development lowers. costs to the 
ratepayer” but that it only results in taxes 
for community services being collected in 
other ways from the consuming public. “It 
is an indirect cost of public power which 
cannot be escaped. The ratepayer may gain; 
the ratepayer-taxpayer may not galin," the 
report said. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Boston ap- 

parently has done much of the work of the 
interim committee. The results should not 
be overlooked before Maine undertakes to 
hire special consultants. That is a particu- 
lar responsibility of Sen. Violette and his 
committee. 
No such study as that undertaken by the 
bank was available when the Maine Legis- 
lature, in special session earlier this year, 
passed a joint order creating the interim 
committee and setting up.the $75,000 budget. 
If the work now can be performed for much 
less, due to the changed conditions, then the 
committee will be serving the public interest 
by doing just that. What is essential, of 
course, Is that the committee secure a solid, 
impartial evaluation of the information at 
hand, then find the means of securing what- 
ever additional facts are needed to guide the 
Legislature. 


[From the Advocate-Democrat, Apr. 7, 1966] 
Ler’s BEGIN HERE 


There are two wars on our hands today. 
The war in Viet Nam and the war on poverty. 
We are committed to the war in Viet Nam, 
and rightly so. This nation, whenever it 
has given a promise, has always kept its word. 
This war must be carried to a satisfactory 
and honorable conclusion, and to this end, 
all the resources of this nation should be 
ready and available to our soldiers in the 
jungles and the swamps. 

We have many projects that go with this 
Great Society program, and its war on pov- 
erty, that are nothing but ways to get our 
tax dollars to work buying votes in the com- 
ing election. 

Representative ROBERT N. Grarmo, of Con- 
necticut, is one who believes that we can 
wage the war in Viet Nam and pursue the 
war against poverty at the same time. He is 
a Democrat who is usually loyal to the poli- 
cies of party heads, But he has doubts about 
certain aspects of proposed government pro- 
grams. 


In his words, There are programs now on 
the drafting board which may possibly be 
temporarily postponed, such as certain public 
power projects for which the need for im- 
mediate construction is questionable.” 

That is certainly putting it mildly, and 
many would use much stronger terms. But 
it represents an encouraging kind of think- 
ing. 

If any government venture is not needed, 
it is more socialized power which pays no 
taxes, is usually subsidized through taxes, 
and which eliminates the taxes that would 
be paid if investor-owned utilities did the 
job. And these publicly-regulated utilities 
have demonstrated, beyond a shadow of a 
doubt, that they can and will meet any and 
all demands for power, no matter how great 
the costs. 

It is interesting that Mr. Gramo specifi- 
cally mentioned the proposed federal proj- 
ect here in Maine, the Dickey-Lincoln proj- 
ect, Its estimated cost is $227 million, and 
will probably cost over $300 million. Re- 
cently a group of New England investor- 
owned utilities announced a $1.5 billion plan 
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to increase their capacity over a seven-year 
span. ,Dickey-Lincoln—while draining tax 
cance from the whole country—would add 

less than one per cent to New England’s 


capacity. 


If anything should now be deferred—and 
better yet, abandoned as needless—it is fed- 
eral projects such as this, wherever they may 


CONGRESSMAN FOUNTAIN ON 
MEDICARE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Rxcoxp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, our 
Government is fast becoming a guideline 
Government. The guidelines are not 
advanced or initiated by the Congress 
through legislation, but by the fanciful 


and often fallacious thinking of bureau- 


crats. 

One of the chief instigators of guide- 
line Government concepts and precepts 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, and particularly the Com- 
missioners of Education. 

My distinguished colleague, the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina, the Hon- 
orable L. H. Fountatn, recently has 
pointed very vividly to the acceptance of 
excessive authority by this Department. 
For the benefit of all, I would like to in- 
clude in the Rrecorp a letter Congress- 
man Fountain dispatched to HEW Sec- 
retary Gardner and a copy of a speech 
he made in which he pointed out many 
of the problems all of us are now facing: 
Text or LETTER From Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, 

Democrat OF NORTH CAROLINA, TO SECRE- 

TARY OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE, 

JoHN W. GARDNER, CONCERNING THE MEDI- 

CARE PROGRAM 

JUNE 14, 1966. 

Hon. JoHN W. GARDNER, 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Secretary: I am deeply con- 
cerned that arbitrary and unjustified ad- 
ministrative practices of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare may result 
in depriying thousands of persons, both 
white and Negro, of badly needed hospital 
care. 

Under the best of circumstances, the 
heavy influx of patients under the Medicare 
program after July 1 would be expected to 
place a severe strain on hospitals in many 
localities. It now appears that the problem 
of caring for Medicare patients will be 
greatly aggravated because the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, under 
the alleged authority of Title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, has so far refused to 
approve a large number of hospitals for 
Medicare patients. 

It is my understanding that, as of June 
9th, at least 60 hospitals in North Carolina 
had not been approved for Medicare patients 
because of alleged non-compliance with 
Title VI. I am advised that these hospitals, 
which have a total capacity of more than 
12,000 beds, account for more than 40 percent 
of all North Carolina hospital space. For 
the entire nation, it is my understanding 
that, as of June 9th, more than 2,000 hospitals 
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with a total capacity of almost a quarter 
ot a million. beds had not been approved 
for Medicare patients because of alleged 
non-compliance with Title VI. 

| Unless the approach of the Department 
‘of, Health, Education, and Welfare is drasti- 
cally changed, it appears obvious. that a 
great many hospitals not be approved 
for Medicare patients by July 1. Persons 
entitled to care under the Medicare program 
may be unable to obtain it at these hospitals 
during the very time when hospital space 
tor such patients is likely to be most needed. 

Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, as 

you know, provides that “No person in the 
United States shall, on the ground of race, 
color, or national origin, be excluded from 
participation in, be denied the benefits of, or 
be subjected to discrimination under any 
program or activity receiving Federal finan- 
cial assistance.“ 
Congress has provided specific proce- 
dures—including an opportunity for a hear- 
ing—for determining whether or not 
recipients of Federal financial assistance are 
in compliance with requirements of Title VI. 
During the nearly two years since the enact- 
ment of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, it is 
my understanding that not one of the North 
Carolina hospitals presently being denied 
approval for Medicare has been found under 
these procedures not to be in compliance 
with the requirements of Title VI. 

I am personally familiar with the situa- 
tion at one hospital in my district which has 
so far not been approved for Medicare pa- 
tients, This hospital has never been segre- 
gated, and its Board of Trustees has exer- 
cised great care to insure that there is no 
racial discrimination. All rooms, wards, 
floors, sections and facilities in this hospital 
are utilized by members of both races with- 
out discrimination. Positions on the hos- 
pital staff are open to and occupied by mem- 
bers of both races. Some rooms at this hos- 
pital are usually bi-racially occupied. 

Yet, the hospital has not been approved 
for Medicare patients—apparently because 
some HEW officials do not think a sufficient 
number of rooms are being jointly occupied 
by white and Negro patients. I am confi- 
dent that this hospital can and, if necessary, 
will eventually prove in a proper admin- 
istrative or judicial proceeding that it is not 
subjecting its patients to racial discrimina- 
tion. Unfortunately, unless there is a change 
in the attitude of some officials of your De- 
partment, many persons entitled to hospital 
care under the Medicare program may be 
deprived of it while the hospital is being 
forced, in effect, to prove its innocence, 

In enacting Title VI, Congress provided 
specifically that persons or institutions ac- 
cused of racial discrimination should be of- 
fered an opportunity for a hearing before 
being refused Federal funds. Although Title 
VI became law nearly two years ago and the 
Medicare program was enacted almost a year 
ago, the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare has not yet—so far as I am 
aware—offered a single North Carolina hos- 
pital an opportunity for such a hearing. 
Until very recently, in fact, the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare gave 
North Carolina hospitals little or no indica- 
tion that their operating procedures were 
considered unsatisfactory in any way. 

It is particularly inappropriate and un- 
fair to attempt to deny hospitals approval 
for Medicare patients without an oppor- 
tunity for a hearing because it is question- 
able that Title VI is even applicable to the 
Medicare program. Title VI applies only to 
any “program or activity receiving Federal 
financial assistance.” Medicare, in my judg- 
ment, was not intended by Congress to be a 
program for Federal financial assistance to 
hospitals but a hospital insurance program 
for individuals. Moreover, programs receiv- 
ing Federal financial assistance “by way of a 
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contract of insurance or guaranty” are spe- 
cifically excluded from the coverage of Title 
VI 


Even if the Medicare program were cov- 
ered by Title VI, actions being taken by 
HEW would be subject to serious legal ques- 
tion. Title VI specifically requires that no 
“rule, regulation, or order” issued to imple- 
ment Title VI shall become effective unless 
and until approved by the President.” De- 
spite the clear mandate of the law, the 
“guidelines” issued by HEW to regulate 
administrative procedures of hospitals have 
not—so far as I have been able to deter- 
mine—been approved by the President. 

Legal and factual questions involving Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act can and should be 
determined in accordance with the proce- 
dures established by Congress for this pur- 
pose—not by arbitrary edicts of adminis- 
trative officials. It is neither legally nor 
morally right for administrative officials 
charged with the enforcement of Title VI to 
deliberately seek to circumvent its procedural 
requirements. 

The stated purpose of Title VI is to insure 
that the benefits of Federal programs are 
made available to all persons without dis- 
crimination. But the administrative prac- 

‘tices being followed by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, if continued 
without change, may have the effect of deny- 
ing the benefits of the Medicare program to 
thousands of persons who are entitled to it 
before there has been any finding that dis- 
criminatory practices actually exist in the 
hospitals involved. 

In fairness to persons entitled to hospital 
care under the Medicare program, I urge you 
to take immediate action to insure that all 
hospitals which are qualified under the pro- 
visions of the Medicare Act will be available 
to Medicare patients on July 1. This action 
on your part, while protecting the interests 
of Medicare patients, would in no way pre- 
vent the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare from subsequently taking—in 
accordance with proper procedures—any 
legally justified action under Title VI. 

Since this matter is the subject of great 
public concern, I expect to release the text 
of this letter after it has been delivered 
to your office. 

Sincerely, 
L. H. FOUNTAIN. 
REMARKS By Hon. L. H. FOUNTAIN, WELDON 
CHAPTER, NORTH CAROLINA EDUCATION As- 
SOCIATION, WELDON, N.C., May 6, 1966 


I know you expect me to talk about the 
changes the United States Office of Educa- 
tion is apparently attempting to impose 
upon your local school system, and I intend 
to do just that. 

Before doing so, I want to remind you that, 
because of the separation of powers in our 
system of government, Congress has no direct 
control over the actions of the Executive 
branch of the Federal government. It is true, 
of course, that Federal departments and 
agencies are supposed to administer laws in 
accordance with the intent expressed by 
Congress in enacting them. However, Con- 
gress does not hire or fire employees of the 
Executive branch, and it has no direct power 
to control their actions. Members of Con- 
gress can and do protest as vigorously as we 
know how when we believe that officials of 
the Executive branch are exceeding their 
authority, but only their superiors or the 
courts can order them to stop. 

I know you have been greatly concerned 
about potential problems facing our school 
system as a result of the Revised Statement 
of Policies for School Desegregation Plans 
issued by the Office of Education. I too have 
been very deeply concerned about this situa- 
tion and have devoted more of my time to 
it over the past few weeks than to any other 
part of my Congressional work. 
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I am not here tonight to try to tell you 
what to do. The decisions you are facing 
must be made locally by the people who will 
have to carry them out. My purpose is to 
give you the benefit of the best information 
I have been able to get in the hope that it 
may assist you in carrying out your respon- 
sibilities. In doing this, I hope to be able 
to correct some false impressions which may 
have been given you—either inadvertently or 
deliberately—by some officials of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Before dealing with the recent guidelines 
issued by the Office of Education, I think it 
might be helpful to briefly discuss some of 
the more significant legislation and court 
decisions relating to school desegregation. 

The 14th Amendment to the United States 
Constitution provides that no State shall 
“deny to any person within its jurisdiction 
the equal protection of the laws.” In the 
case of Plessy v. Ferguson, the Supreme 
Court held that a State law requiring 
separation of passengers by race on a rall- 
road train did not violate the equal protec- 
tion clause of the 14th Amendment as long 
as substantially equal facilities were provid- 
ed for members of both races. The 
“separate but equal” doctrine of the Plessy 
case was considered to apply for more than 
half a century not only to transportation 
facilities, but to public facilities such as 
schools. 

Although the Plessy case has never been 
overruled by the Supreme Court in so many 
words, the court held in the 1954 case of 
Brown v. Board of Education of Topeka that 
the “separate but equal” doctrine was not 
applicable to public education. The basis 
for the court’s decision was its conclusion 
that a State policy requiring segregation of 
the races was usually interpreted as denoting 
the inferiority of the minority group, and 
that a sense of inferiority tends to affect the 
motivation of a child to learn and to retard 
his educational development. 

Since 1954, there have been many cases in 
lower Federal courts concerning the legality 
of various plans for “desegregating” school 
systems. I will discuss some of the more 
significant decisions in these cases a little 
later. 

The Brown case involved only public 
educational facilities, but other cases in re- 
cent years have ruled against State enforced 
segregation in public facilities and in pri- 
vate facilities (such as interstate bus termi- 
nals) directly connected with interstate 
commerce. Since our primary interest to- 
night is in education, I will confine my re- 
marks to that subject insofar as possible. 

As you know, the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
was enacted some ten years after the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Brown case. 
Title IV of this Act deals specifically with 
“Desegregation of Public Education”. De- 
segregation is defined as “the assignment of 
students to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion or national origin”. Title IV specif- 
ically states that desegregation “shall not 
mean the assignment of students to public 
schools in order to overcome racial imbal- 
ance”. 

In view of the previous Supreme Court 
ruling that the Constitution requires de- 
segregation of public schools, Title IV im- 
poses no statutory requirement that this be 
done. However, Title IV significantly en- 
larges the role of the Federal government 
in this area by providing that the Attorney 
General of the United States may bring a 
civil suit on behalf of private parties for 
the purpose of compelling desegregation of 
public schools. 

Title IV of the Civil Rights Act is specif- 
ically concerned with public schools. How- 
ever, although it is extremely doubtful that 
Congress intended any such result, the sec- 
tion of the Civil Rights Act which appears 
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to be having the most drastic and far-reach- 
ing effect on public schools is Title VI. Title 
VI, in effect, authorizes and directs Federal 
departments and agencies to take action to 
prevent racial “discrimination” in connec- 
tion with Federally assisted programs 
through denial of Federal funds or by any 
other means authorized by law. The pur- 
pose and intent of Title VI are stated in 
Section 601 of the Act, which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“No person in the United States shall, on 
the ground of race, color, or national origin, 
be excluded from participation in, be de- 
nied the benefits of, or be subjected to dis- 
crimination under any program or activity 
receiving Federal financial assistance.” 

If those charged with administering Title 
VI would limit themselves to insuring that 
no one is subject to racial discrimination in 
Federally assisted programs, I do not believe 
Title VI would create problems we could not 
solve. Unfortunately, some overzealous ad- 
ministrators have apparently decided to use 
Title VI not as a means of preventing dis- 
crimination but as a device for promoting 
forced integration regardless of the wishes 
of individuals of both races and regardless of 
the possible adverse effects on the Federally 
assisted programs involved. 

It’s easy to realize what a powerful weapon 
the denial—or threatened denial—of Federal 
funds can be if we consider the amounts 
being spent annually on some of the larger 
Federal education programs. For fiscal year 
1966, for example, $775 million was appro- 
priated to support educational programs in 
areas having high concentrations of low-in- 
come families under Title I of the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act. $364 million 
was appropriated for training skilled workers 
under the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act; $325 million for aid to Federally 
impacted schoo] districts; $100 million for 
library resources; $75 million for supplemen- 
tary educational centers, and there are other 
programs almost too numerous to mention. 

Title VI is applicabie not only to educa- 
tional programs, but to all of the many 
Federally assisted programs being carried out 
through State and local agencies. Some of 
these programs are, of course, more beneficial 
than others. However, I think it is fair to 
say that in enacting every one of these pro- 
grams Congress intended to accomplish some 
worthwhile public purpose. If the funds ap- 
propriated to carry out these programs are 
denied because of arbitrary and capricious 
action on the part of Federal bureaucrats, the 
public purposes for which Congress provided 
them will not be accomplished. 

Consequently, Congress included a num- 
ber of provisions in Title VI designed to 
protect the public against such arbitrary 
and ill-considered actions. For example, in 
Section 602 of Title VI, Congress provided: 

1. that rules regulations and orders is- 
sued to implement Title VI “shall be con- 
sistent with achievement of the objectives 
of the statute authorizing the financial as- 
sistance “involved; 

2. that “no such rule, regulation, or order 
shall become effective unless and until ap- 
proved by the President”; 

3. that no action to enforce Title VI, either 
by withholding of funds or by other means, 
shall be taken “until the department or 
agency concerned has advised the appro- 
priate person or persons of failure to comply 
with the requirement and has determined 
that compliance cannot be secured by vol- 
untary means”; 

4. that no action to refuse or terminate 
Federal assistance could become effective 
until 30 days after a full written report of 
the circumstances and grounds for such ac- 
tion had been filed with the Committees of 
the House and Senate having legislative 
"> eer eae over the program or activity in- 
volved. 
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We may disagree—and I certainly did— 
with the wisdom of enacting Title VI. But, 
however ill-advised the enactment of Title 
VI may have been, I think it is quite clear 
that it was not intended by Congress to 
2 arbitrary and nchecked power to Fed - 

eral administrative officials. 

Unfortunately, the attitude of some of- 
ficials of the Office of Education and the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare appears to be to ignore and disr 
those provisions of the law which don’t hap- 
pen to coincide with their own personal 
philosophies. 

During a meeting on April 14th with Dr. 
Charles F. Carroll and other school officials 
from North Carolina, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Howe stated that he did not feel 
qualified to discuss the legality of the guide- 
lines he is asking you to follow. Since 
Commissioner Howe wes obviously relying 
on someone else’s legal judgment, I made 
an inquiry to determine just what legal ad- 
vice, if any, Commissioner Howe had ob- 
tained before issuing orders designed to tell 
the people of North Carolina how to run 
their schools. I found that Commissioner 
Howe had apparently not bothered to ob- 
tain any legal advice on some important 
points and that the advice he had received 
on others was badly misleading. 

A number of actions by the Office of Edu- 
cation clearly demonstrate that those in 
charge either did not know what the law 
required or did not care. Even before Dr. 
Howe took over, his predecessor—Dr. Keppel— 
got in trouble when he publicly announced 
without advance notice that he was going to 
withhold Federal funds from schools in 
Chicago on the basis of unsubstantiated com- 
plaints from a local “civil rights” group. 

The Office of Education apparently made 
no attempt to follow procedures required by 
Title VI for denying Federal funds. Accord- 
ing to press reports, Chicago school author- 
ities were not informed of the reasons why 
they were considered not in compliance under 
Title VI nor were the legally required reports 
made to Congressional committees. The 
Chicago action was reversed by Dr. Keppel's 
superiors in less than a week, but the Office 
of Education apparently did not learn much 
from that fiasco, 

Title VI specifically requires that no “rule, 
regulation, or order“ of general applicability 
issued to implement Title VI shall become 
effective “unless and until approved by the 
President.” Despite the clear mandate of 
the law, the compliance “guidelines” issued 
by the Office of Education in March have not, 
so far as I have been able to determine, been 
approved by the President. 

Consequently, in my judgment, the validity 
of these guidelines is extremely questionable, 
However, it should be noted that regulations 
of a general nature applicable to all programs 
of the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare have been approved by the President. 

The Office of Education has been em- 
barrassed in the past and is likely to be even 
more embarrassed in the future because it 
has acted without knowing—or perhaps 
without caring—what the law required or 
permitted. But those of you who have re- 
sponsibility for our local schools cannot af- 
ford to adopt such an irresponsible attitude, 
because the education of our children de- 
pends on the decisions you make. 

If you could escape unwanted Federal in- 
terference by rejecting Federal funds, your 
decision might not be too difficult. Un- 
fortunately, it is not that simple. Even if 
you rejected all Federal funds, the Attorney 
General might still file a civil suit to try to 
compel changes in your school system. At 
least 40 such lawsuits have already been filed 
by the Department of Justice, and more can 
be expected. 

Since you are likely to be faced with Fed- 
eral interference regardless of whether or 
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not you accept Federal funds, the real ques- 
tion is what you can legally be required to 
do. It is impossible, of course, to know what 
the courts will do in the future, but you may 
be interested in knowing how the courts 
have ruled up to now. 

Many of you, I think, have been concerned 
that you may be subject to loss of Federal 
funds if the free choice plan does not result 
in some specific percentage of de facto in- 
tegration which is satisfactory to the Office 
of Education. In my judgment, the Office 
of Education has no authority whatsoever 
to require any specified percentage of de 
facto integration, and Dr. Howe has publicly 
admitted that they do not have such author- 
ity. Despite this admission, it is my under- 
standing that some of Dr. Howe’s subordi- 
nates are still trying to make some of our 
school superintendents believe that a speci- 
fied percentage of integration can be and is 
required. I think this type of deceptive 
conduct on the part of government officials 
is inexcusable and indefensible. 

The fact that a specified percentage of in- 
tegration cannot be required is clearly shown 
by the case of Bradley v. School Board of City 
of Richmond (345 F. 2d 210), which was de- 
cided by the Court of Appeals, 4th Circuit 
on April 7, 1965. The Fourth Circuit, as you 
may know, includes North Carolina, and de- 
cisions of the Fourth Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals are binding on Federal district courts 
in North Carolina. In the Bradley case, the 
court found, in effect, that the desegregration 
plan of the Richmond (Va.) School Board 
provided for freedom of choice by every in- 
dividual in the school system as to the school 
he attended. The plaintiffs did not question 
the existence of an unrestricted freedom of 
choice in selection of schools. However, they 
maintained that there were a sufficient num- 
ber of parents who wished their children to 
attend schools populated entirely, or pre- 
dominately, by Negroes to result in the con- 
tinuance of some schools attended only by 
Negroes. It was their position that under 
the “freedom of choice” plan the state was 
“permitting” segregation if it allowed Negro 
parents to exercise their choice in a manner 
which resulted in continuance of all-Negro 
schools, and that “freedom of choice,” there- 
fore, was not an appropriate means for the 
elimination of segregation. 

In its decision, the Circuit Court stated 
that “it has been held again and again . 
that the Fourteenth Amendment prohibi- 
tion is not against segregation as such. The 
proscription is against discrimination,” 

The Circuit Court also stated that: 

“There is no hint of a suggestion of a con- 
stitutional requirement that a state must 
forbid voluntary associations or limit an in- 
dividual’s freedom of choice except to the ex- 
tent that each individual’s freedom of choice 
may be affected by the equal right of others. 
A state or school district offends no constitu- 
tional requirement when it grants to all stu- 
dents uniformly an unrestricted freedom of 
choice as to schools attended, so that each 
pupil, in effect, assigns himself to the school 
he wishes to attend. 

“This and other courts have repeatedly re- 
ferred to the legality and propriety of a sys- 
tem of free transfers.” 

As recently as September 15, 1965, Judge 
Michie of the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Virginia held in 
the case of Brown v. County School Board of 
Frederick County, Virginia (245 F. Supp. 549) 
that. . . Ido not believe the Federal courts 
have the power to force local school boards to 
force Negro students into integrated schools 
when they have chosen not to go there, but 
of course with the reservation that the elec- 
tion made by the student or his parents 
must be on the basis of fair choice, made 
with full knowledge of his alternatives.” 
Judge Michie specifically stated that he could 
not infer that a freedom of choice school de- 
segregation plan fell short of the constitu- 
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tional standards imposed by the 14th Amend- 
ment from the fact that a small number of 
Negroes had chosen to attend primarily white 
schools. 

The Office of Education guidelines state 
that “dual” school systems must be climi- 
nated. It is important to recognize that, in- 
sofar as students are concerned under pres- 
ent court decisions, a school system which 
has a good faith “free choice” plan is not a 
“dual school system“ even though most of 
its schools are attended predominantly by 
students of one race. The test is not where 
the students decide to go to school, but 
whether they have a free choice. 

The Office of Education guidelines also in- 
dicate that at least some degree of faculty 
integration is required. The authority of the 
Office of Education to require faculty integra- 
tion under Title VI is doubtful because of 
Section 604 of Title VI, which states that 
“nothing contained in this title shall be con- 
strued to authorize action under this title by 
any department or agency with respect to any 
employment practice of any employer... 
except where a primary objective of the Fed- 
eral financial assistance is to provide em- 
ployment.” 

Although HEW officials admit that Title 
VI does not authorize action for the purpose 
of eliminating alleged discriminatory treat- 
ment of faculty members, they contend that 
faculty segregation results in discrimination 
against students and that they are author- 
ized under Title VI to require faculty de- 
segregation for the benefit of students. 
However, the Office of Education guidelines 
purport to impose Federal requirements for 
hiring and firing of teachers without regard 
to the effect on students. 

While the authority of the Office of Edu- 
cation to require faculty integration as a 
condition for receiving Federal funds is ques- 
tionable, it is important to note that faculty 
assignment practices can be attacked in law- 
suits filed by private individuals or the At- 
torney General. Some recent decisions by 
lower Federal courts have held that the ex- 
istence of all-white or all-Negro faculties at 
schools formerly designated for members of 
those races is discriminatory, and that 
faculty desegregation is a necessary pre- 
condition to insure the adequacy of a free 
choice” desegregation plan. However, the 
Supreme Court has not yet ruled on this 
question. Where a school system operates a 
good faith “free choice” plan, I do not see 
how the Office of Education can legally de- 
clare the plan inadequate simply because it 
does not result in some specified percentage 
of de facto integration. The only possible 
way that school Officials could insure any 
specified percentage of de facto integration 
under a free choice plan would be by in- 
fluencing the choices of students or their 
parents. However, the Office of Education 
guidelines specifically provide (181.52) that 
„. . . at no time may any official, teacher, or 
employee of the school system, either directly 
or indirectly, seek to influence any parent, 
student, or any other person involved, in 
the exercise of a choice. . . . 

Some officials of the Office of Education 
have apparently tried to convince local 
school officials that free choice desegrega- 
tion plans would be considered inadequate if 
they did not result in the percentages of de 
facto integration given in the guidelines. 
Such conduct, in my opinion, is an inex- 
cusable and indefensible attempt to coerce 
local school officials into taking action which 
is neither required by law nor in the best 
interests of students of both races. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare Gardner has taken the position that the 
percents given in the guidelines are merely 

“administrative guide” to assist the Office 
of Education in determining which school 
districts will be reviewed for the purpose of 
determining whether or not “free choice” ac- 
tually exists under their desegregation plans. 
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The Office of Education is undoubtedly 
going to push for at least some degree of 
faculty integration. Just how far they will 
go probably depends to a considerable de- 
gree on what the Supreme Court says. Sec- 
retary Gardner has made the following 
statement concerning faculty desegregation: 

“The guidelines do not, as some have as- 
sumed, require the instantaneous desegrega- 
tion of the faculty in every school building 
in every district. Nor do they prescribe 
rigid means. They provide considerable flex- 
ibility as to how a district might undertake 
faculty desegregation. What the guidelines 
do require is that a reasonable beginning be 
made and that reasonable progress be 
achieved beyond what was achieved last 


year.... 

It should be kept in mind that the law 
does not allow the Office of Education to 
abruptly and arbitrarily cut off Federal funds 
whenever it wishes to do so. The law spe- 
cifically provides that Federal funds may not 
be terminated unless there has been “an 
express finding on the record, after oppor- 
tunity for hearing, of a failure to comply” 
with a requirement adopted under provi- 
sions of Title VI. The law further provides 
that “no such action shall be taken until 
the department or agency concerned has ad- 
vised the appropriate person or persons of 
the failure to comply with the requirement 
and has determined that compliance cannot 
be secured by voluntary means.” Under the 
law, adverse actions by Federal agencies un- 
der Title VI are subject to review by Fed- 
eral courts. In addition, the law provides 
that no action terminating Federal assist- 
ance shall become effective until 30 days 
after a full written report of the circum- 
stances and grounds for such action has 
been filed with the committees of the House 
and Senate having legislative jurisdiction 
over the program or activity involved. 

According to the Department of Justice, 
once Federal funds have been approved for 
local projects, the agency granting them 
must comply with the strict and time-con- 
suming procedural requirements of Title VI 
before such funds can be terminated; in the 
meantime, scheduled payments cannot 
legally be withheld. Under the law, Federal 
agencies must also comply with the pro- 
cedural requirements of Title VI before they 
can refuse to grant an application for Fed- 
eral funds because of alleged racial discrimi- 
nation. However, where unresolved ques- 
tions involving alleged racial discrimination 
are raised before an application for Federal 
funds has been approved, Federal officials will 
probably refuse to approve the application 
or make any Federal payments until com- 
pletion of the procedures required under 
Title VI. 

In closing, there are a few thoughts I 
would like to express. Dwelling on the past 
will serve no useful purpose. The people of 
North Carolina have demonstrated not only 
that they are willing to provide equal educa- 
tional opportunities for all the children of 
the State but that they wish to provide 
better opportunities for all. 

The Office of Education was founded to 
promote the cause of education. It is ironic 
that the unreasonable attitude of some of 
its officials threatens to impair rather than 
advance the progress of our local school sys- 
tems. I think we have every right to resent 
some of the things they have attempted to 
do. But we cannnot afford the luxury of 
acting on the basis of our emotions, The 
welfare of our children is at stake, and we 
must make our decisions on the basis of 
calm and careful judgment. 

As I said before, I am not going to try to 
tell you what to do. I would suggest, how- 
ever, that you keep the following thought in 
mind in trying to resolve the problems which 
are facing you. 

If you are asked to take actions which you 
believe can legally be required but would be 
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likely to create serious problems, prepare the 
most thorough and well-documented anal- 
ysis of the situation you can for presentation 
to the Office of Education. No one can 
guarantee that they will listen to reason, but 
everything possible should be done to resolve 
such problems in a manner which will not 
seriously injure our schools. 

On the other hand, if controversies arise 
where you are convinced—after thorough 
and objective consideration—that you are 
both legally and morally right and the Of- 
fice of Education is wrong, then it seems to 
me that you would be justified in using every 
legitimate means available to you to protect 
our school system and the best interests of 
all our children from unwarranted and dam- 
aging outside interference. 


TRIBUTE TO LIONS INTERNATIONAL 
ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to salute the Lions Interna- 
tional on the occasion of its 50th anni- 
versary. 

American businessmen working 
through the Lions have put some new 
enthusiasm into an idea as old as civili- 
zation itself—man’s duty to his fellow 
man. Lions is a nonpolitical, nonsectar- 
ian organization spread across interna- 
tional lines and made up of each com- 
munity’s leading business and profes- 
sional men, 

The story of Lions International could 
start at its beginnings 50 years ago. Its 
founder, Melvin Jones, of Chicago, coun- 
seled that— 

No club shall hold out as one of its objec- 
tives the financial gain of its membership. 


Or it could begin at the birth of the 
United Nations, when Lions officials 
served in an advisory capacity, and Lions 
clubs everywhere dedicated themselves 
to a continuing support of the U.N. or- 
ganization. 

This continued desire for peace is ap- 
parent today. Members of the Lions 
Clubs are wholeheartedly supporting a 
project called the Lions peace essay 
contest. The essays are to be entitled 
“Search for Peace.” 

I am certain through this contest the 
Lions will assist in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of what the world is 
searching for along the paths of peace. 

The world can turn to the United 
States and cut its pattern for good gov- 
ernment. The United Nations has made 
a start, for good, we believe. But all 
nations must respect the rights of other 
nations, just as individuals must respect 
the rights of others. Lions International 
is underwriting this philosophy in all 
they undertake as a leading service or- 
ganization of our time. 

In his original idea Melvin Jones, the 
jovial, white-haired founder of Lions, 
suggested that the individual business- 
men’s clubs in the United States unite 
under one banner. But he gave this new 
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organization a slightly different twist. 
The service club custom of dividing mem- 
bers among professions and trades was 
ignored and the Lions’ membership lists 
have been open to all who were and are 
sufficiently interested in community 
service and good fellowship. 

In the 1920's, voluntary service organi- 
zations came in for some caustic treat- 
ment from the skeptics. The onus of 
that criticism has diminished consider- 
ably in recent years. Today our volun- 
tary service organizations are engaged 
in programs of sane, practical humani- 
tarianism. They operate in areas where 
government cannot reach. This organi- 
zation numbers over 20,000 clubs in ap- 
proximately 135 countries and geograph- 
ical areas throughout the world. 

It is with true pride in their accom- 
plishments that I pay tribute to the Lions 
International on the occasion of its 
golden anniversary. I wish this vital or- 
ganization continued success. 


PANAMA CANAL: ATTEMPT TO GIVE 
AWAY THE CANAL ZONE UNCON- 
STITUTIONAL AND WORSE THAN 
A CRIME—A BLUNDER 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, according 
to statements by Governor Robert J. 
Fleming, Jr., of the Canal Zone, pub- 
lished in the August 19, 1966, issue of 
the Richmond Va., News Leader, it 
would appear that the executive branch 
of our Government, without any approv- 
al by the legislative branch, especially 
the Senate, is undertaking to annul the 
vastly important 1903 treaty with Pan- 
ama under which the Canal Zone was 
acquired. The Panama Canal was con- 
structed, and has since been maintained 
and operated with complete success. 

Is not this something new in our dip- 
lomatic history and is it not a monstrous 
action on the part of those responsible 
therefor? What right has the executive 
branch to commit our Government to 
annulment of the existing treaty and the 
laws enacted by the Congress thereun- 
der? 

Such unprecedented Executive action 
is as flagrantly violative of our constitu- 
tional distribution of powers as would be 
Executive attempts to return Texas and 
the great Southwest to Mexico. Not 
only is the proposal to give the Canal 
Zone away unconstitutional, it is worse 
than a crime—a blunder. 

Although in previous addresses in the 
Congress I have discussed some of the 
actions of Governor Fleming and urged 
his removal from office, I never expected 
him to boast publicly of what he has 
done. What he has stated confirms my 
worst fears that have been expressed to 
this body on a number of occasions con- 
cerning subversion in our Government. 
Mr. Speaker, in view of the public 
statements by Governor Fleming, which, 
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it must be assumed, were made with 
Executive approval, they certainly war- 
rant a full and complete investigation by 
the Congress into what has occurred and 
pending such inquiry he should be im- 
mediately recalled. 
The indicated editorial follows: 
Our Frac Gors Down 


President Johnson has extended the four- 
year term of Robert J. Fleming Jr., the gov- 
ernor who was sent down to the Panama 
Canal Zone to give the Panama Canal away. 
Governor Fleming took note of his unprece- 
dented re-appointment by giving an inter- 
view, published in the Panama Star & Her- 
ald, in which he boasts that he was told“ 
to come down to the U.S. Canal Zone to ar- 
range a transfer of sovereignty to the weak, 
anti-American government of Panama. Iron- 
ically, the re-appointment will give Governor 
Fleming the distinction of serving in the 
Canal Zone longer than any governor except 
George W. Goethals, the engineer who built 
the Canal. 

Goethals and Fleming, then, are like a pair 
of book-ends; the one man built the Canal 
up, and the other man tore it down. From 
the moment that Governor Fleming arrived 
in February of 1962, he acted like a man 
with a mission, come, in his words, to “slay 
some sacred cows.” He spouted revolution- 
ary sentiments, down-grading the U.S. pres- 
ence and authority in the Zone. He ordered 
the U.S, and Panamanian flags flown side-by- 
side on U.S. territory or not at all. Finally, 
in January of 1963, some courageous sons of 
U.S. employees hoisted the American flag 
proudly, in deflance of the Governor’s or- 
ders that the Star Spangled Banner should 
not fly at all. Governor Fleming, then, was 
directly responsible for inciting the Com- 
munist-organized riots of 1964—the riots 
which served as the pretext for “renegotiat- 
ing” the 1903 Panama Canal Treaty with 
Panama. 

In the Star & Herald interview, Governor 
Fleming explained that the negotiations,“ 
which have dragged on for two-and-a-half 
years, will result in the abrogation of the 
1903 treaty, which extended perpetual 
sovereignty in the Canal Zone to the US. 
for the protection and management of the 
Canal. President Johnson has promised 
that the treaty would be torn up, but it 
appears now that he promised it on the 
advice of Governor Fleming. In a remark- 
able passage in the interview, the Governor 
explains that he was sent to the Zone 
precisely to scuttle U.S. control of the Canal: 

I knew it was going to be a tough job and 
that I wasn’t going to win any. popularity 
contest. I don’t know how I got selected for 
the job, I didn’t want it. After all, I'm a 
soldier, There were things I wanted to do 
in the military business. But I called a 
senior officer for advice and he counseled me 
to “do as you’re told.” And I came. My 
reputation was established and the way I 
operate was well known, So the people who 
sent me down knew what they were getting. 

I had no detailed instructions on what to 
do when I came. I made my own analyses, 
made up my own mind on what should be 
done, and I started out to get it done. It 
would be stupid of me to say that I have 
had no instructions since but practically all 
of these later instructions have been con- 
firmations of what we down here had recom- 
mended. I can say that every action the 
United States has taken since I have been 
here has been the end product of the most 
thorough consideration by the United States 
government, 

Immediate questions crowd to the fore: 
Who selected Fleming for the job? Did they 
really know what they were getting? Ap- 
parently they did, because they went along 
with his decision to strike the American flag 
both literally and symbolically. No doubt 
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the decision to surrender U.S. territory to a 
crowd of ruffians was taken after “the most 
thorough consideration.” 

Congress ought to give Governor Fleming 
the most thorough consideration too. 
Despite a valiant, rearguard fight from Canal 
experts, such as Congressman Dan Flood of 
Pennsylvania, the administration is proceed- 
ing to divest the U.S. of part of its territory, 
and a part most crucial to the national 
security. 

The transfer of the Canal’s sovereignty to 
the Republic of Panama has been the chief 
aim of Communism since the takeover in 
Cuba. And even as Governor Fleming’s 
interview was published on one side of the 
front page of the Star & Herald, the lead 
story on the other side reported from Havana 
that the Student Federation of Panama— 
deeply involved in the 1964 riots—has as its 
principal aim the overthrow of the weak 
Marco Robles government. These things 
take time, but the Communists should be 
able to take over in Panama just after the 
Robles government takes title to the Canal. 
A Congressional investigation is needed to 
establish just who decided to take the U.S. 
flag down, and why. 


SIMULTANEOUS WAR: THE STRAT- 
EGY OF THE TRICONTINENTAL 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as all who 
have followed my addresses and state- 
ments in the Recorp over the past few 
years must know, I have repeatedly dealt 
with the workings of the world revolu- 
tionary movement known as the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy with re- 
spect to its efforts to gain control over 
key maritime transportation arteries, 
including the Panama Canal. In seek- 
ing its objectives, this revolutionary 
power has operated in vast flanking 
movements with phenomenal results and 
there is no counterorganization to op- 
pose it. The outstanding successes of 
the Red strategists have established 
them as the most audacious military 
planners in history. 

It was not until the United States 
made a direct stand in South Vietnam in 
opposing the conquest of that area by 
Communist power that the armed forces 
of Indonesia were able to overcome what 
was a well-organized plan for a complete 
Red takeover. Despite this setback, Red 
revolutionary power has not been de- 
flected from its major objective of in- 
citing, supporting and coordinating” 
simultaneous “wars of national libera- 
tion” in Africa, Asia, and Latin America. 

In the Recor of April 20 and May 25, 
1966, I commented at length on the Jan- 
uary 3 to 15 tricontinental conference in 
Castro Cuba of Communist parties from 
three continents held at Havana, and 
warned of what was being projected in 
the way of training activists for sending 
to other Latin American countries to 
overthrow their governments through 
the process of infiltration and subver- 
sion, force and violence. As all who have 
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watched developments to the south of us 
know, plans are now far advanced for 
waging “simultaneous wars” in Carib- 
bean and Latin countries. In this assault 
on the West, because of the Panama 
Canal, the Republic of Panama and 
countries on the flanks of this strategic 
country are prime objectives for revolu- 
tionary conquests. 

An important summary of the present 
status by Brig. Gen. Edwin F. Black, 
U.S. Army, who is now the Director, 
Western Hemisphere Region, Office of 
the Secretary of Defense—International 
Security Affairs—was published in the 
August 8, 1966, issue of the Washington 
Report of the American Security Council. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
vite special attention to a 1966 staff study 
on “The Tricontinental Conference of 
African, Asian, and Latin American Peo- 
ples” prepared for the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Internal Security. This study 
supplies much detailed information on 
the background, operations, and plans of 
the indicated conference. 

To make General Black’s illuminating 
article more widely known, I quote it as 
part of my remarks: 


SIMULTANEOUS War: THE STRATEGY OF THE 
TRICONTINENTAL CONFERENCE 


(By Brig. Gen. Edwin F. Black, U.S. Army) 


We must give the Communists credit for 
one thing: they think big. Even though they 
had suffered a major defeat in Indonesia, and 
even though their chances for victory in 
Viet Nam were fading rapidly, the Commu- 
nists nevertheless went ahead with the crea- 
tion of the Afro-Asian-Latin American Peo- 
ples’ Solidarity Organization—a permanent 
mechanism whose principal mission is to 
incite, support and coordinate simultaneous 
“wars of national liberation” on three con- 
tinents. Furthermore, they established it 
in Havana, Cuba, directly under the nose 
of the United States. 

This step was taken during the first two 
weeks of January of this year. More than 
500 delegates from some 83 national Com- 
munist organizations in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America assembled for the “First Tri- 
continental Conference.“ However, in the 
seven months that have since elapsed, the 
Conference has been virtually forgotten by 
the American people. Headlines and public 
attention have shifted to other trouble spots. 
But the work of the permanent bodies estab- 
lished by the Conference goes on quietly and 
in deadly earnest, 

Clearly, Latin America is going to be the 
testing ground for the new Communist 
strategy of simultaneous war.” The Afro- 
Asian-Latin American Peoples’ Solidarity Or- 
ganization, established by the Tricontinental 
Conference, set up in its turn a Permanent 
Executive Secretariat, Also located in Ha- 
vana, the Secretariat is the full-time general 
headquarters for the control and coordina- 
tion of violence and terror throughout the 
underdeveloped areas of three continents. It 
is composed of a Secretary General (Captain 
Osmany Cienfuegoes, the present Cuban 
minister of Construction) and twelve secre- 
tarles, four from each continent. 

The Secretariat is to supervise the Commit- 
tee on Assistance and Aid to Movements for 
National Liberation and Struggle Against 
Colonialism and Neocolonialism, which has 
as its mission “to promote, increase, and 
coordinate effective solidarity with national 
liberation movements.” 


Readers were alerted to the importance 
of this Communist-sponsored Conference in 
WR 66-2 of January 17, 1966. 
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According to the resolutions passed during 


anama, 

Ecuador appear to be in the forefront for 

Communist exploitation, The. reyolution= 

ary movements of these countries (and oth- 

ers not specifically named) are instructed to 

acon prompt steps to make a joint study of 
situation.” 


this military si 

Latin America itself is covered by the es- 
tablishment of the Latin American Soll- 
darity Organization. This body is made up 
of 27 Latin American and Caribbean “delega- 
tions” to the Tricontinental Conference, It 
met immediately after the Conference to re- 
view the problems of “revolutionary tactics 
and strategy.” It, too, selected Havana as its 
permanent headquarters. 

As its first order of business, it appointed 
an Organizing Committee made up of na- 
tionals of nine Latin American countries: 
Brazil, Cuba, Colombia, Guyana, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Peru, Uruguay and Venezuela. This 
Committee has a twofold mission: to orient 
and guide national Communist tions 
so that they may more effectively wage 
“simultaneous war“ throughout the south- 
ern hemisphere; and also the immediate 
task of organizing the “First Latin American 
Peoples’ Solidarity Conference,” to be held 
sometime in 1967. 


COMMENTS OF THE EXPERTS 


The continuing threat posed by these de- 
velopments has prompted two independent 
groups of technical experts on counter-intel- 
ligence and subversion to issue renewed 
warnings in the form of special reports. 

One of these is the Latin American body 
known as the Special Consultative Commit- 
tee on Security. It was established by the 
Organization of American States at the 
Puenta del Esta meeting in 1962, and is made 
up of “seven experts in the field of security 
who are nationals of member states of the 
OAS.” Their report on the Tricontinental 
Conference was published on April 2, 1966, 
and was signed by representatives from 
Brazil, El Salvador, Costa Rica, Uruguay and 
the U.S. (The other members were absent 
at the time.) 

‘The second group was the Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, ap- 
pointed specifically “to investigate the ad- 
ministration of the Internal Security Act and 
other security laws.” It published a special 
“staff study” on the Tricontinental Confer- 
ence on June 7, 1966, which quoted heavily 
from and fully endorsed the earlier Special 
Consultative Committee’s report. 

Warning that “while the democracies rest, 
the Communists work,” the Latin American 
experts wrote: 

“It is necessary to understand that at the 
present moment we are at war. But we are 
not engaged in a classical war of the his- 
torical kind: that is, a war in which the 
opposing forces struggle to take objectives 
that have a material form * * * The war 
we face today * * * takes as its direct objec- 
tive man as an individual * * * If we do not 
convince ourselves that we are at war and 
that therefore we are combatants, we shall 
succumb.” 

The security experts of the Special Con- 
sultative Committee of the OAS also found 
it necessary and appropriate to repeat some 
advice they had given the OAS in their re- 
port of May 7, 1965. This statement read 
as follows: 

“It is essential that democratic men, par- 
ticularly those who are responsible for the 
destinies of their peoples, become convinced 
that it is not ‘anti-democratic’ to adopt the 
measures that are required in order to de- 
fend their principles and achievements 
against the action of Communism. Further- 
more, they should be convinced that one 
cannot be complacent toward Communism 
nor fail to make every possible effort to cope 
with the threat posed by its unceasing revo- 
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lutionary war, inasmuch as only in this way 
will democracy truly defend itself. 

“Much remains to be done in the Ameri- 
cas in order to solve the difficult economic, 
social and political problems, but it is the 
professional Communists who do not desire 
solutions to these problems. Therefore, as a 
basic measure of self defense, the Commu- 
nist problem must be eradicated in order to 
carry out the reforms demanded by the peo- 
ples of the Americas.” 


CUBA—THE CENTER OF THE OCTOPUS 


While the organizational structure is ex- 
tremely important, representing as it does 
the brain and the nervous system which di- 
rects the Communists’ “simultaneous war,” 
it is the trained revolutionary cadre who 
constitute the fighting muscle, Here the 
geographic importance of Cuba, as the “se- 
cure base“ or “rear area“ from which sub- 
versive operations are launched into all parts 
of Latin America, assumes a special signifi- 
cance. Reiterating a conclusion published 
in its December 11, 1964 report, the OAS 
Special Consultative Committee states that 
“so long as the regime prevailing in Cuba 
persists, the immediate Communist threat to 
the Americas will continue. 

As pointed out in the Senate Subcommit- 
tee’s staff report, Cuba’s role in the Com- 
munists’ offensive into our southern hemi- 
sphere goes back to July, 1960, when Raul 
Castro and his wife hosted a “Preparatory 
Conference of Latin American Youth.” This 
conference turned out to be merely a cover“ 
for the first mass effort to recruit 
from 17 South American countries for 
guerrilla training. Arriving in Cuba just 
prior to the meeting were two experienced 
Spanish Communist guerrilla experts, Gen- 
eral Enrique Lister and Colonel Alberto Bayo. 
These two professionals established the first 
of the steadily growing complex of guerrilla 
training camps in Cuba. 

Among the first of these was the one un- 
der the command of Colonel Bayo at the 
Boca Ciega School in the resort town of 
Tarara, not far to the east of Havana. There 
in mid-1960, the initial group of 19 young 
Latin American students began their rigorous 
training program. Meanwhile, General 
Lister was building an extensive network of 
guerrilla warfare schools in Minas del Frio, 
Oriente Province. By early 1963, the num- 
ber of these camps had reached 10; by 1966, 
there was a total of 43, all actively engaged 
in turning out young, tough, thoroughly 
indoctrinated Communist cadre for “na- 
tional liberation wars.” 


COMMUNISTS PERSISTENCE 


The Communists call on every revolution- 
ary to make a revolution; to carry the battle 
into its most violent forms, including armed 
conflict; and to wage the struggle unto the 
death, 

These facts underline the steady growth 
of a permanent command and control struc- 
ture for tricontinental armed uprisings, 
backed up by an expanding training base 
which is producing increasing numbers of 
professional Communist cadre to lead the 
announced campaign of “simultaneous 
wars.” 

Despite recent setbacks in the guerrilla 
uprisings in Peru, Venezuela and Colombia, 
and despite the vindication at the polls of 
the earlier U.S. military intervention and 
of the subsequent Inter-American Peace 
Force deployments in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the Soviet Union still considers its sub- 
versive base in Cuba worth the price of a 
subsidy of over a million dollars a day. (A 
new trade agreement signed in February, 
1966, will increase the exchange of products 
between the U.S.S.R. and Cuba from $747 to 
$914 million, 22% more than last year.) 

At the same time, the U.S. private invest- 
ment in Latin America is nearing $12 billion. 
President Johnson has stated that the U.S. 
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intends to continue the Alliance for Progress 
economic assistance programs (which come 
to 9 $1 billion annually) on into 
the next decade. 

The magnitude of these commitments un- 
derlines the fact that both sides know that 
they are playing for high stakes and for 
keeps. The fight for freedom in Latin Amer- 
ica is far from over. It is just beginning. 
President Johnson in his White House state- 
ment of May 2, 1965, made the U.S. position 
clear: “The American nations cannot, must 
not, and will not permit the establishment 
of another Communist government in the 
Western Hemisphere.” 


A TRIBUTE TO THE LIONS 
INTERNATIONAL 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Pepper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of the Lions International is inspiring, 
from any point of view. Organized as a 
social club with a seemingly secondary 
concern for public affairs, the organiza- 
tion has taken, in maturity, to promot- 
ing major programs of sane, practical 
humanitarianism, and telling campaigns 
against the enemies of freedom every- 
where. 

As a nonpolitical and nonsectarian 
service club, the Lions International 
maintains no high-powered lobby in 
Washington. Here are community-level 
ideas coming from average voters mo- 
tivated by hopes for a better world. 

The Lions are concerned primarily to- 
day with the search for peace, and ac- 
cordingly have launched a peace essay 
contest, which deserves the highest 
commendation of peace-loving people 
everywhere. 

When the United Nations was formed, 
at the close of World War II, the Lions 
International expressed approval of its 
goals and purposes, and has supported it 
for years, through crisis after crisis. 

The cause of education in America 
also finds a friend in the Lions Inter- 
national, which has worked untiringly 
in behalf of better school conditions and 
better teacher salaries throughout the 
country. 

On the subject of juvenile delinquency 
the Lions have worked to establish a bet- 
ter relationship between the community 
and the kinds of youngsters associated 
with the elements breeding crime and 
violence. 

Religious training in the home is advo- 
cated, with active participation on the 
part of the parents. Cooperative family 
and neighborhood efforts have been ar- 
ranged, providing backyard playgrounds 
and basement rumpus rooms, Studies 
of slum causes have been inaugurated, 
as well as visits to local institutions, with 
the object of making them rehabilita- 
tion centers and not jails. The Lions 
are urged by their leaders to elect to 
office juvenile judges with understand- 
ing and ability. 

Community obligations are uppermost 
in the thinking of the Lions. Surveys 
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are undertaken, for the purpose of find- 
ing out the needs for recreation, sanita- 
tion, slum improvements, health work, 
street safety, improvement of public 
buildings, soil conservation, fire preven- 
tion, and adult education. 

“In a period of intense participation 
on the part of the Federal authorities in 
the improvement of American living con- 
ditions, the Lions Clubs are showing the 
way in matching the Government, step 
by step, working for the benefit of the 
American community. They are to be 
commended, for they perform a major 
service wherever they appear. 


THE BUSINESSMAN'S STAKE IN THE 
POPULATION PROBLEM 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most vital questions presented to our 
country and to the world today is the 
question of population explosion. 

A most thoughtful address dealing 
with that subject, under the title “The 
Businessman's Stake in the Population 
Problem,“ was delivered at the National 
Industrial Conference Board Conference 
on June 28, 1966, in New York City, by 
Mr. James F. Oates, Jr., chairman of 
the board of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society of the United States. 

I ask that Mr. Oates’ address be car- 
ried in the body of the Recorp following 
my remarks, and I commend it for the 
consideration of my colleagues: 

THE BUSINESSMAN’S STAKE IN THE POPULA- 
TION PROBLEM 
(An address by James F. Oates, Jr., chairman 
of the board the Equitable Life Assurance 

Society of the United States, delivered at 

the National Industrial Conference Board 

Conference on Population and Growth 

New York City, June 28, 1966) 

I: INTRODUCTION 

Today, I am the lonely, single person on 
the program who is not an expert on popula- 
tion. As you know, I am in the life insur- 
ance business, an enterprise which seeks to 
. ameliorate the consequences of the great un- 
certainties of life—uncertainty as to the 
time of death, and other uncertainties which 
affect the well-being and material status of 
people. 

Needless to say, we keep such basic matters 
as the course of population changes. under 
careful and constant scrutiny. Indeed, we 
have in our company an office, of Social Re- 
search headed by a well known and experi- 
enced sociologist, a friend of many of you, Dr. 
John W. Riley, Jr., who keeps us in touch 
with: many dimensions of social change. 
For example, the Equitable is presently co- 

erating with the Bureau of the Census and 
the Social Science Research Council-in de- 
veloping the so-called Census Monographs, a 
series of studies in depth of various aspects 
of the population of the United States. In 
the light of the rapidly increasing public 
interest in demography, we sponsored with 
great pride and satisfaction the Equitable 
Demograph at the recent New York World’s 
Pair. Social, cultural, and demographic 


changes obviously carry important implica- _ 


tions for our busines. 
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We live in an age of spectacular social 
change, and businessmen must be con- 
cerned, not only with such changes which 
directly affect their own businesses but also 
with those changes which substantially af- 
fect the welfare of entire communities and 
the nation itself. Population change is a 
prime example. Consider the fact that our 
World’s Fair population counter revealed 
and continuously recorded a net increase to 
the population of the world of two persons 
every second. Such a rate of increase is 
potentially self-destructive and cannot con- 
tinue indefinitely, if only for the fact that 
the area of the world is a fixed quantity. 

While these preliminary remarks may es- 
tablish the legitimacy of my concern, they 
also aggravate my sense of ignorance. 
Therefore, I must ask you to bear with me, 
as I speak during the intermission of learned 
discussion of this impressive program, not 
as an expert on demographic problems, but 
rather as a businessman who sees the popu- 
lation problem as one of the central prob- 
lems of our time. 


Il. THE IMPORTANCE OF A WORLD PERSPECTIVE 
The economic significance of demographic 
trends 


Today we continually seek a better in- 
sight into “systems analysis.” This has 
taught the lesson that we live in an inter- 
dependent world; imbalance in any part 
affects the rest of the system. Since diver- 
gent rates of population growth in different 
countries produce economic consequences 
which necessarily have world-wide signifi- 
cance, the immediate results of human re- 
production no longer are solely the concern 
of the two persons involved, their immediate 
“families and the communities, or even of the 
nation of which they are citizens. The 
demographic. development of the human 
race has brought the world to the point 
where the rate of reproduction in any part 
of the globe affects the economic stability 
of the whole, to say nothing of the health 
and welfare of the rest of the world’s popu- 
lation. 

Since businessmen by definition are com- 
mitted to the profitable production and dis- 
tribution of goods and services, we are in- 
evitably concerned with population problems 
and policies. 


There are also humanitarian considerations 


I believe that many businessmen would 
agree that it is of very dubious moral ac- 
ceptability or economic health for some 
countries to enjoy a high level of living 
while others fight a losing battle against 
‘deprivation and suffering. Our humanitar- 
lan instincts are aroused. We are currently 
required to recognize and deal with the moral 
as well as economic implications of a situa- 
tion where man has demonstrated his skill 
at saving the lives of large numbers of people 
who would not have survived in the past, but 
who now seem destined to survive in poverty, 
ignorance, and sickness, 

This posture of events has been dramat- 
ically revealed in the recent report of the 
Food and Agricultural Organization which 
discloses that the increase in food production 
in 1963-64 was too small to offset world pop- 
ulation growth, despite record output.of sev- 
eral agricultural commodities, Furthermore, 
the 1963 Food and Agricultura] Organization 
World Survey found that at least sixty per 
cent of the people in the less developed coun- 
tries are undernourished and that one half 
of the world suffers from hunger, malnu- 
trition, or both. 

On Monday, June 20, 1966, there was 
quoted in The Wall Street Journal the fol- 
lowing comment of an important grain 
broker: Some people have lost sight of the 
fact that the world grain situation has com- 
pletely changed. Asia, Africa and Latin 
America were all net exporters of grain prior 
to World War II. Now they are importers. 
One of the most alarming facts of the popu- 
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lation explosion is that a major portion of 
the increase is developing in the very regions 
that are least equipped to feed themselves.” 

This morning the outgoing president of 
the American Medical Association was quoted 
in The New York Times as saying that “be- 
cause of the likely health hazards resulting 
from overpopulation, “birth control is a vital 
part of preventive medicine and comprehen- 
sive health care.“ 

It is submitted that such a situation can- 
not be allowed to worsen or persist. 


The revolution of rising expectations: an 
estimate of where we are 


Obviously this situation also involves po- 
tentially serious political implications. In 
the developing countries it seems likely that 
that the desire for more goods and services 
will, for some time, grow more rapidly than 
the local means for satisfying them. Our 
means of communication are steadily grow- 
ing in scope and effectiveness. As knowl- 
edge grows of how people in industrialized 
countries live, feelings of deprivation are en- 
hanced among peoples in the developing 
countries. Rapid population growth in 
many of these countries—even when ac- 
companied by slight increases in per capita 
income—may, therefore, threaten the basis 
of our civilization because of its revolution- 
ary potential, James Reston, writing in Tie 
New York Times on June 10, 1966, respecting 
“The Politics of Birth Control,” said: “It 
would be impossible to overstate the anxiety 
felt here about the political trouble ahead 
for the over-populated and undernourished 
countries of the world.” 

The concern of the businessman is con- 
sequently real. He can no more ignore world 
conditions than he can hold himself aloof 
from the problems of the community in 
which he lives and works. He has, in short, 
an important stake in the complex relation- 
ship between demographic trends and eco- 
nomic development. It is thus of first im- 
portance that businessmen strive mightily 
to understand better and better the truth 
about the relations between population 
growth and economic strength and develop- 
ment. 

II. POPULATION AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
A simple formula 

Population has long been recognized as 
an important factor in any equation of eco- 
nomic. development. But the theories are 
complex and often contradictory. We are 
present at this conference in an attempt to 
unravel some of the issues. A basic formula 
which I am advised that Professor Philip 
Hauser often uses in approaching this ques- 
tion has a self-evident authenticity. The 
capes declares: 

if “L” equals the level of living, with O“ 
the aggregate output, and “P” population, 
then L equals O over P. 

In other word, the level.of living cannot 
rise unless output increasés more rapidly 
than population. There are, however, three 
factors of special significance in the rela- 
tionship between P and O. 

These are: 

1. The changing age composition of the 
population, 2. the supply of investment cap- 
ital, and 3. the availability of natural 
resources. 

Let us consider each of these factors very 
briefly. 


The burden of youth dependency 


A high and growing birth rate in low in- 
come countries, by generating a population 
with a higher and higher proportion of the 


very young, creates an imbalance between 


consumers and producers and thus economic 
development is effectively impaired. Furth- 
ermore, as infant mortality rates are re- 
duced, the proportion of children in the 
population increases still more. Approxi- 
mately forty per cent of the populations of 
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underdeveloped countries now typically con- 


sists of persons under fifteen years of age. 
Thus, a continuation of high fertility creates 
a rising ratio of youth dependency, rather 
than moving in the opposite direction. 
There are more mouths to feed but fewer 
hands proportionately to produce. 


The relative lack of investment capital 


This condition necessarily reduces savings 
and adversely affects the capacity of a coun- 
try to generate capital investments in pro- 
ductive equipment. 

It is appalling, as well as discouraging, to 
consider how the pattern of population 
growth in the world today serves to nourish 
the existing imbalance between population 
distributicn and the distribution of wealth 
and natural resources. A recent NICB study 
reported that although the total income of 
many less developed countries had increased 
at a faster rate than that of many indus- 
trialized nations during the last six years, 
the gap in per capita income between the 
two groups had actually widened. 


Imbalance between population and natural 
resources 


The depletion of natural resources is an 
ever present influence which inhibits the de- 
velopment and expansion of a country’s 
production capacity, Per capita food pro- 
duction has begun to decline in many 
countries. 

Some geologists see the basic problem of 
resources as a death struggle between people 
and salt, because of the pressure which in- 
creasing populations exert upon the limited 
natural resource of water. To be sure, nu- 
clear-powered desalinization plants have 
been proposed as an answer to this problem; 
but even if these were to become econom- 
ically feasible, scientists warn against the 
consequences of the amounts of atomic 
waste which would be discharged. 

The concern of business 

Let us now return briefly to a reconsidera- 
tion of the stake that the businessman has in 
the problem of world population, He has, 
of course, a direct or indirect interest in 
world trade, in the balance of payments, and 
in the development of world markets. In 
addition, he has an important stake in for- 
eign aid, if only as a taxpayer. He feels 
deeply taat foreign aid cannot be successful 
in the long run in raising living standards 
unless population growth levels off. Indeed, 
in many countries where foreign aid pro- 
grams have’ been most highly organized, an- 
nual per capita product has begun to decline. 
As we have seen, the dollar gap between in- 
comes in the developing and industrialized 
countries is widening. 

The businessman sees the need for a broad- 
based and effective program for improving 
the level of living in various parts of the 
world, When we return to the basic formula 


with which we began, ( 9) we clearly 


recognized that the population component 
is out of line. To the extent that foreign 
aid permits the survival of millions of people, 
without actually raising their levels of living, 
we are engaged in an essentially ineffective, 
inhumane, and uneconomic enterprise. 

Programs for the control of population 
growth, which are acceptable on moral, cul- 
tural, and religious grounds, are obviously 
indicated. And such programs should be 
devised and implemented without further 
delay. 


Iv, IS THERE A POPULATION PROBLEM IN THE 
UNITED STATES? 

There has been a decline in the U.S. rate 
of natural increase since the mid-1950’s. In 
the mid-1930’s there were approximately 
2% million births per year; but during the 
baby boom which followed the war, the an- 
nual birth class approximated 4 million in- 
fants. Only during the past year did the 
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number of births fall below that figure, for 
the first time in twelve years. 

Meanwhile, it has become painfully obvi- 
ous that even moderate rates of population 
increase seem to exacerbate social and eco- 
nomic problems in our own and in other 
highly populous and industrialized societies. 


The problem of employment and unemploy- 
ment 

One area of concern is the fact that the 
labor force will continue to expand sharply 
for the next twenty-five years (quite apart 
from changes in fertility). By 1980, the U.S. 
labor force is expected to be in the neighbor- 
hood of 100 million people. It has been cor- 
respondingly estimated that we will have to 
produce over 1 million new jobs each year 
for the next fifteen years in order to absorb 
these new workers. 

Quite apart from the ability of the econ- 
omy to create new jobs, we must also take 
into account the effect of fertility differ- 
entials between economic levels. Many of 
the new workers will come from culturally 
disadvantaged groups. The established high 
relative fertility of groups enjoying limited 
educational advantages will continue to have 
a significant effect on unemployment. It is 
estimated, for example, that about 744 mil- 
lion youngsters will have left school without 
a high school diploma during the 1960's 
alone. Increasing numbers of dropouts, in 
a labor market which is constantly upgrad- 
ing its educational and technical require- 
ments, spells a serious dilemma indeed. 


Problems of urbanization 


Other costs“ of population growth are 
found in the rapid process of urbanization: 
slums and overcrowding, inadequate educa- 
tional facilities, congested traffic conditions, 
air and water pollution, the deleterious ef- 
fects of increased internal migration on in- 
tergroup relationships—just to list a few 
examples, 

To ignore the problems of our cities, or to 
close our eyes to such issues as chronic un- 
employment or rising welfare costs, could 
well be the road to economic suicide. As 
businessmen, we must participate actively 
in constructive programs on all such fronts. 
This participation will prove to be helpful 
only if we approach these problems armed 
with the facts. That's why the proposed re- 
search in depth on population problems by 
the National Industrial Conference Board 
appeals to me so strongly. 


Rapid population growth not necessary to 
economic health 

One point should be heavily emphasized. 
A rapidly growing population is not a neces- 
sary precondition for the continued devel- 
opment of our economy. A declining birth 
rate need not have an adverse effect on 
business. Although the traditional assump- 
tion in this country has been that a rapidly 
growing population leads to increased de- 
mand and, hence, stimulates investment, a 
careful analysis of the world situation, as 
set forth above, shows that rapid population 
growth may and frequently has operated to 
inhibit economic development. 

If it is surmised that there will be de- 
veloped a twenty per cent increase in pur- 
chasing power during the next five or ten 
years (certainly not an outrageous assump- 
tion), the effect on the growth of the 
economy would offset a considerable decrease 
in the rate of population growth. To be 
sure, rapid population growth in our own 
economic history and in the history of the 
West in general seems to have stimulated 
economic development. But in these in- 
stances, unlike the situation in many de- 
veloping countries, the man-land ratio was 
low and a greater population was needed to 
achieve the economies of large-scale pro- 
duction. Today, however, the situation is 
very different. We no longer live in a tradi- 
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tional frontier society. We are living, how- 
ever, on an entirely new kind of frontier. 

The American business system will con- 
tinue, most assuredly, to be characterized 
and propelled by inventiveness, imagination 
and enlarged appetites and interests. Man- 
kind has thousands of unmet needs and, in 
the future, we will learn to express and ful- 
fill needs of which we are at present un- 
aware. Increasing productivity to meet such 
new and diversified needs is the future to 
which we should look. Our economy no 
longer requires the stimulation of rapid popu- 
lation growth to keep it healthy. 


V. THE IMPORTANCE OF HUMAN VALUES 


In closing, I respectfully submit that busi- 
ness should never become so involved with 
statistics as to lose sight of the importance 
and dignity of the individual. 

Whether we are talking about population 
problems here in the U.S., in the developing 
countries, or in the world at large, we must 
never forget that we cannot measure progress 
simply by aggregate statistics reflecting per 
capita living standards. We must also 
strive to see that each person is assured the 
opportunity to possess the ingredients of a 
full and satisfactory life. These include not 
merely the basic necessities such as food, 
housing, health, and education, but also the 
satisfaction of those political, cultural, and 
spiritual needs that are fundamental to all 
men. Only in this way can we meet the 
need and responsibility to supply moral 
leadership in a tormented world. 

If we truly accept this responsibility and 
sincerely and thoughtfully become concerned 
with the quality of life, we have no choice 
but to be also concerned with the quantity of 
life. Since we are growing to believe in the 
right to die with dignity, perhaps we will 
eventually espouse a comparable belief in the 
right to be born with dignity. It seems that 
we might well endorse the current proposal 
to add a fifth freedom—freedom of the right 
of everyone to make intelligent choices as 
to parenthood and the birth of children. 

Whatever may prove to be the ultimate 
resolution of this essentially moral question, 
we in the business community must work to- 
gether with government and private groups 
to forge a common point of reference in this 
most sensitive area of human behavior. We 
must find a high and feasible principle which 
can be embraced by all people regardless of 
economic or ethnic background and religious 
belief. In all probability we will not live to 
see this work fully completed, but we will 
know that it has been begun. 


A POEM, “ARLINGTON” 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BECKWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, with 
the American Legion currently in con- 
vention here in our Nation’s Capital, it 
is fitting to direct attention to the memo- 
rializing of our Nation’s honored dead. 
There could be no more fitting way than 
to call attention to words which come 
straight from the heart of one of our 
young people. Cindy Donald, the 11- 
year-old granddaughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clyde F. Holmes of Kilgore, Tex., wrote 
the following poem in observance of 
Memorial Day this past school year as 
a sixth grader at Queens School in Pasa- 
dena, Tex. 
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Fer poem came about from a visit last 
summer to Washington and Arlington 
National Cemetery andis entitled, simply 
“Arlington.” I trust many will read the 
following splendid poem: 

They stand at attention 
Like soldiers. on review 
White crosses saluting 
The red, white, and blue. 


The pathway winds upward 
To the foot of a tomb 

Where “the unknown” lie sheltered 
From war's dreadful gloom. 


On the opposite side 
Of this historie hill 

An “Eternal Flame” burns 
In memory still. 


Thousands on thousands 
Of America’s Brave 
Who gave their lives 
Our freedom to save, 


“MAINLY FOR SENIORS’”—FOR EN- 
RICHING THE TWILIGHT YEARS 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MURPHY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in a recent “Mainly for Sen- 
iors” article in the rotogravure section 
of the New York Sunday News, Jack 
Leahy wrote: 

Nobody deserves a medal for simply grow- 
ing old. For one thing, more people are 
doing it these days than ever before. It's 
something else again when a senior citizen 
grows old with a p ‘when he con- 
tinues to participate in the progress of his 
community despite advanced years. 


This brief excerpt conveys in cogent 
fashion the objectives of this highly in- 
formative and widely-hailed weekly fea- 
ture—to focus attention on programs to 
enrich the twilight years of the aged and 
to describe how the elderly can make 
noteworthy contributions to society. 

Mr. Leahy and the New York News are 
to be commended for adopting a positive 
approach toward the problems of the 
aged. ‘Mainly for Seniors” has con- 
sistently offered graphic descriptions of 
how resourceful and imaginative seniors 
put old skills to new uses. The underly- 
ing theme of the column is that old age 
should not be a time of futility and de- 
spair; it can be a time of new and re- 
warding experiences, and I am certain 
that countless elderly men and women 
have been inspired and even emotion- 
ally rejuvenated by reading about the 
courage and enthusiasm of others in 
their age group. 

In these articles, Mr. Leahy has shown 
that he is a facile and creative writer. 
He brings a crisp and lively style to his 
work, whether he is telling a human in- 
terest story about a newsworthy senior 
citizen, or discussing the scientific im- 
plications of the aging process. 

The recent passage of historic social 
legislation has dramatized the growing 
awareness of the need for programs that 
will enable the aged to live with hope 
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and dignity. The New York News and 

the “Mainly for Seniors“ column reflect 

this awareness, reminding us of our re- 

rat te the growing aged popu- 
on. 

“Mainly for Seniors” would imply that 
the articles are directed principally to an 
audience of elderly readers. However, 
I would submit that interesting and 
pertinent information the articles con- 
tain merits the attention and praise of 
us all. 


OUR SINKING MERCHANT MARINE 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York (Mr. Carey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the House voted overwhelmingly to ex- 
clude jurisdiction of our maritime ac- 
tivities from the new Department of 
Transportation. I supported that action 
because I am firmly convinced that the 
problems confronting our merchant ma- 
rine can best be solved by a Maritime Ad- 
ministration independent of all other 
agencies, including the Department of 
Commerce under which it now functions. 

Our merchant marine has been 
neglected since the end of World War II. 
In 1945 we ranked second only to Britain 
as a world maritime power. Today we 
are fourth and if the present trend con- 
tinues we will soon be surpassed by Japan, 

An article by William Rice in the 
August 28 issue of the New York Daily 
News depicts the decline of our maritime 
strength in very graphie terms. So that 
everyone concerned about our economic 
and military position in the world may 
be fully aware of the critical situation of 
our merchant marine I ask that the text 
of this article be printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 

Our SINKING MERCHANT MaArINE—SINCE 
Wortp War Il We Have SLUMPED From 
SECOND TO FOURTH AS THE RUNAWAY FLAGS 
TAKE A MOUNTING TOLL OF OUR TONNAGE 

(By William Rice) 

Back in the 1950s, the United States was 
a real threat to the supremacy of Britain's 
merchant marine. Today, we aren't even the 
second-rate maritime power we were then. 
Or third. We're fourth. 

From the port of New York, this decline 
has exacted a painful toll of business and 

obs. 

- To the U.S., it poses a serious national 
security risk. If there should be much more 
of an escalation in the Viet Nam conflict 
or if we should undertake another far-off 
brush war—we would have to turn to the 
trading fleets of our allies to move our troops 
and supplies. 

And if you ask what allies, this grim pic- 
ture grows even darker. 

England, our comrade-in-arms for two 
world wars, has troubles of her own. During 
this summer, Britain slipped from its tradi- 
tional top spot to No. 2 among the ocean- 
commerce nations of the world. And she 
suffered a long, hard seamen’s strike which— 
along with general economic infirmities— 
could drag her down still further. 

Third-ranking Norway was coldly neutral 
at the start of World War II, although it 
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wound up diverting almost all of its mer- 
chant marine to the Allies, The Nazi in- 
vasion of their homeland prompted that 
gesture by the Norwegians. What they could 
be counted on for in a new world upheaval 
remains problematical. s 

Japan is No. 5 and still coming on strong. 
That country could be a powerful wartime 
ally. Right now, it’s a powerful peacetime 
competitor. 

And who's No. 17 A country which 20 
years ago had almost no merchant marine: 
Liberia. 

By running ships with underpaid crews 
and tax-pampered operators, that small na- 
tion on the west coast of Africa now counts 
28 million tons of shipping capacity under its 
flag, compared with 26 million tons for Brit- 
ain and 14 million for the U.S. 

“Under its flag“ is the key phrase to that 
comparison. These ships need not be owned 
or operated by Liberlans. They are merely 
registered im Liberia under that nation’s 
easy-on-the-owners regulations. They are 
the runaway flags; many of them formerly 


ours. 

The plight of the American merchant 
marine emerged only too clearly at the recent 
Washington emergency meeting of the Amer- 
ican Committee to Save Our Shipping. The 
session marked the 30th anniversary of Con- 
gress’ passage of the Merchant Marine Act, 
a land-mark law which theoretically insured 
that Columbia would, indeed, remain the 
gem of the ocean. 

That bit of irony was not wasted on rep- 
resentatives of both the maritime industry 
and leaders of its labor forces, two groups 
which normally don't see eye to eye. They 
were in complete agreement that there was 
nothing to celebrate, that the federal govern- 
ment must take immediate action to save the 
merchant fleet. 

These statistics bear out their fears: 

While the world fleet has increased by 61% 
in number during the last 15 years, America’s 
privately owned fleet has decreased by 24.5%. 

While the world fleet has increased by 
141% in deadweight in that time, the U.S. 
fleet has decreased by 4.4%. 

In 1950, more than 40% of America’s for- 
eign trade was carried on American ships. 
Last year, the U.S. fleet handled less than 
9% of that trade. 

The Seafarers International Union asserted 
that coastwise and intercoastal shipping has 
virtually disappeared, tramp ships face ex- 
tinction, independent tankers must struggle 
for survival, and the bulk cargo fleet is out- 
rageously inadequate for the carrying of vital 
U.S. supplies. 

What's being done about it? 

For one thing, we built and now sail the 
Savannah, first and only atomic-powered 
merchantman in the world. But this vessel 
was intended more for science and prestige 
than for profits, 

And during the past half dozen years we 
have done a lot on the automation of freight- 
ers, The “but” in this case is that Japan 
has done a lot more and that nation is by. 
far the leading shipbuilder of the world. 

One bright spot is containerization, an 
efficiency process in which containers the 
size of a truck load are packed by the manu- 
facturer, shipped as a unit by land and sea, 
and not opened until they reach the cus- 
tomer. The U.S. is tops in this. 

Another encouraging development is an 
accelerated training program undertaken by 
the unions and the shippers to upgrade crew- 
men. This has resulted in the promotion of 
hundreds of seamen in the past few months, 

Still, we're just holding our own—if that. 
And there are calls for decisive action, the 
most drastic and current one coming just 
last week from Rep. WILLIAM. T. CAHILL (R- 
N. J.), who numters the Maritime Admin- 
istration’s woes from the day it was trans- 
ferred to the Commerce Department 61 years 
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ago. He believes the Maritime Administra- 
tion should be an independent agency. 

There is also an “independence” bill pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

No matter how these measures wind up, 
what our merchant marine really wants is 
more government money, a source of supply 
which it has relied on since the subsidies 
were first authorized by the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1936. 

Since the subsidies began more than $2 
billion has been given to shipping lines serv- 
icing regular trade routes and carrying essen- 
tial cargoes. About one-quarter of the 
money was used to underwrite construction 
to replace obsolete ships, The remainder 
was used for operating subsidies, mostly for 
wages. 

The Maritime Administration's request for 
the 1967 fiscal year totals $289,395,000—and 
is the lowest submitted in seven years. 

This year’s request calls for only $85 mil- 
lion for ship construction, compared with the 
more than $132 milion for the 1965-66 fiscal 
year. Augmented by $15 million more to be 
made available through juggling of book- 
keeping, it will pay for 13 cargo ships under 
the fleet replacement program. 

Ralph E. Casey, president of the American 
Merchant Marine Institute, which has a 
membership of 45 shipping lines operating 
about two-thirds of the nation’s merchant 
marine, points out that as far back as three 
years ago Russia was building two merchant 
ships a week. The Soviets’ construction is 
at least as formidable now, he said, adding: 

“Our leaders in Washington, in spite of a 
great maritime past and a bitter lesson in two 
world wars, seem unable to grasp the true 
value and the proper use of a strong mer- 
chant fleet.” 

If the situation is as bleak as the AMMI 
paints it, how are we able to supply our Viet 
Nam forces at all? Principally by dipping 
into our mothball fleet, This reserve fleet 
as the government prefers to call it—consists 
of 1,400 old merchant vessels almost all of 
them World War II jobs. A tenth of them 
have been placed back in service to support 
the Viet effort, and it would seem at first 
glance, that we still have a comfortable mar- 
gin of reserve safety. 

Not so, warn the AMMI. Over 700 of those 
mothballed freighters are Liberty ships, “It 
is significant to note,” says the industry 
group, “that the military no longer consider 
the Liberty ship suitable for present day mili- 
tary operations. This wipes out over half of 
our reserve fleet capability. Within the next 
several years, the entire reserve fleet can be 
considered only for its scrap value, due to age 
and obsolescence.” 


UNIONS HIT FEDERAL PLAN 


Joseph Curran, president of the National 
Maritime Union which represents 35,000 men 
on 550 of the nation’s deep sea ships, views 
the future similarly. 

“We are engaged in a tough military situ- 
ation across the Pacific,” he declared, and 
even though Viet Nam is not a full-scale 
emergency action, we are suffering from a 
critical shortage of ships, shortages of skilled 
seamen and shipyard workers and the au- 
thorities have no plans for meeting the needs 
of the situation. 

“The Defense Department and Maritime 
Administration are frantically digging old 
slow ships out of the laid-up fleet and recon- 
ditioning them at great cost to meet the 
urgent need in what is actually only a brush 
fire war at this time.” 

The NMU has joined other maritime un- 
ions to head off what they declared is a 
government-authorized attempt to use for- 
eign-flag ships by U.S. companies for servic- 
ing essential trade routes. 

A spokesman declared that the Commerce 
Department, under which the Maritime Ad- 
ministration functions, is ready “to give the 
green light to subsidized companies to 
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charter foreign vessels for their regular runs, 
replacing ships the companies have diverted 
to the Viet Nam run.” 

“The law prohibits this except in ‘extreme 
circumstances,’” he said. “The main ex- 
treme circumstance’ involved at this time 
seems to be the Defense Department’s deci- 
sion not to take any more U.S. vessels out 
of mothballs—to save the cost of recondi- 
tioning them.” 

Casey and his institute agree, to a point. 
He said the government is reluctant to pull 
the World War II Victory ships from the 
mothball fleet. Originally, he explained, it 
was thought that reconditioning of each ves- 
sel would cost about $200,000. It proved to 
be about twice that. 


REJUVENATION PROGRAM 


The institute, to rejuvenate the merchant 
fleet, has proposed a program which includes 
that “American ship owners should have the 
right to construct, reconstruct and repair 
vessels at home or abroad, and thereafter to 
operate them under the American flag (with- 
out payment of duty) for all purposes, in all 
trades, and with all the rights and privileges 
accorded vessels built in this country.” 

Under the subsidy and preferential cargo 
rules, this is not allowed, and the unions 
say this is the way it should be. Casey sees 
no other way out. 

“The military,” he declared, “is constantly 
demanding more vessels, and all of our ships 
are working on the commercial trade routes, 
We've got to get ships somewhere. 

“We want the ships built here. American 
craftsmanship can't be topped. We'll fight 
for enough subsidy money for sufficient ships. 
But if the government won't spend the 
money, it leaves us no alternative.” 

The same seems to be the case for the use 
of foreign-flag ships, which fall under two 
categories: Those operated and owned by 
foreign investment and governments and 
those which operate under “flags of con- 
venience”—American owned but sailing un- 
der other flags, primarily Panamanian and 
Liberian, to escape U.S. costs and to be 
manned by low-priced foreign crews. 

Unions charge that these ships also escape 
the stringent U.S. safety rules and point to 
the recent disaster aboard the cruise ship 
Yarmouth Castle, in which 90 died. She 
was owned by a Canadian, used U.S. ports, 
carried American passengers and sailed un- 
der the Panamanian flag. Shipping repre- 
sentatives say this shoestring type of opera- 
tion is the exception, 

The Defense Department, in efforts to play 
down the crisis facing the U.S. merchant 
marine, lists the American-owned vessels 
under flags of convenience as within U.S. 
“effective control.” More than 400 vessels 
are so viewed, 

Additionally, the government has at- 
tempted to use foreign-owned and operated 
ships to carry essential cargoes to the war 
zone. This, at time, has run into serious 
snags, 

Curran said his union has “warned that 
our country could not place reliance on the 
merchant ships of our allies because allies 
will consider their own interests first.” 

BALKED AT VIETNAM RUN 

“With few exceptions,” he said, they are 
still allowing their ships to trade with North 
Viet Nam as they have done with Red China, 
Cuba and the Iron Curtain countries, re- 
gardless of how this might conflict with 
American interests and objectives. The own- 
ers of those ships have been making money 
out of both sides of the cold and hot war, 

“But when the Defense Department tried 
to use foreign ships to carry military sup- 
plies to Viet Nam for our fighting forces they 
encountered all kinds of difficulties. 

“In some cases the ‘friendly’ foreign gov- 
ernments would not let their ships make the 
voyage, claiming they wanted to remain 
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‘neutral,’ In others the crews of foreign 
ships refused to sail, refusing to ‘aid im- 
perialist aggression.’ 

_ “We certainly cannot rely on the exploited 
crews who man the American-owned runa- 
way flag, so-called ‘effective control’ ships, 
who are picked up anywhere in the world, 
including Hong Kong, without any security 
precautions that mean anything. 

“The Viet Nam situation has proven the 
fallacy of the ‘effective control’ theory.” 

As for the AMMI’s proposal to build Amer- 
ican ships overseas to beat the high labor 
costs here, an NMU spokesman said this is 
just allowing them to put “the foot in the 
door.” 

“American lines would just be building up 
yards that would also be available to our 
enemies,” he said. “The next step would be, 
Why sail them under the American flag? 
Why not run them under a foreign flag?’ 

“Our need is for a strong merchant 
marine, for peacetime and in war. We not 
only need to build our own ships here, but 
in times of emergency we must be capable 
of building ships for our allies.” 

What is the answer? It already may lie 
on President Johnson's desk. Before him 
are two reports: the Interagency Maritime 
Task Force study and the President’s Mari- 
time Advisory Committee report. 

The advisory committee was established 
with industry, labor and public representa- 
tion to cope with the officer union’s strike 
last summer and has continued in existence 
to deal with over-all maritime problems. 
The task force was appointed later by 
President Johnson and consists of govern- 
ment executives. 

According to the task force’s proposals, the 
merchant marine would consist of slightly 
more than 800 ships by 1985. They would 
only carry about 8% of the nation’s water- 
borne foreign trade. 

The maritime committee plans for a mer- 
chant marine numbering more than 1,100 
ships which, by 1985, would carry about 30% 
of the nation’s foreign cargoes. The task 
force’s fleet would employ about 15,000 sea- 
men; the maritime group’s ships would be 
manned by about 27,000. 


FATE OF THE SUBSIDIES 


Under the group's plans, federal spending 
for shipping of government sponsored car- 
goes would end as early as 1975. They would 
still amount to $12 million a year at that time 
under the force's study but would probably 
end by 1985. 

According to an analysis sponsored by a 
management-labor research group, total U.S. 
fleet production would increase sixfold over 
this year's tonnage levels under the maritime 
group, but this is only 80% under the task 
force plan. 

Many in the industry, both labor and man- 
agement, believe that the task force report, 
if adopted, will mean the death of the mer- 
chant fleet. They dechre, on the other hand, 
that the advisory group's recommendations 
may breathe new life into the fleet. 

This is the way Curran sums up the two 
reports: 

“The task force recommends greater reli- 
ance on foreign flag ships, including continu- 
ation of the ‘effective control’ policy. It also 
calls for futher weakening of the protection 
now given in the law—but not adequately 
enforced—for American flag ships and ship- 
yards, The task force report means accept- 
ance by this country of a position of sixth or 
seventh rate maritime power 


PROGRAM CALLED POSITIVE 

The advisory committee program is posi- 
tive. It points to our country’s merchant 
marine regaining the strength which it must 
have to serve the needs of our country. It 
outlines how this can be done effectively 
aud efficiently, with the country’s needs al- 
weys the first consideration, and it leaves 
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no questions about our country’s ability to 
achieve these goals.” 

Labor representatives and ship owners 
have made their recommendations. The en- 
tire problem has been studied and restudied 
on Presidential, Congressional and independ- 
ent agency levels. But recommendations and 
studies do not build ships. 

All concerned agree that something must 
be done, and quickly, to save the merchant 
fleet. 

What? 

The choice is the President's 


PEACE CORPS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. SIcKLES], is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
I think of the Peace Corps Iam reminded 
of a Will Rogers movie. In the movie— 
I think it was “Life Begins at 40”—wWill 
commented that the man of the future 
would not be a man et all. He would 
be a thumb. A thumb to push the but- 
tons that would get the work done. 

The famed humorist was making the 
point that man all too often gets wrapped 
up in the material things of life, that man 
sometimes forgets about humanity. Will 
Rogers, as I understand him, felt that 
the most important thing about human- 
ity was human beings. The Peace Corps 
feels that way, too. 

There are a number of reasons why all 
of us should know more about the Peace 
Corps and its work. To begin with, we 
taxpayers are supporting it at a cost of 
$114 million this fiscal year, yet many 
people have only a vague idea of what it 
really does. 

Maryland has some close links with 
the Peace Corps since it was created in 
1961. Three hundred and forty-eight 
men and women from Maryland have 
signed up as Peace Corps volunteers. 

Two of our State’s great institutions of 
learning have trained a total of 381 vol- 
unteers for service in 5 nations. The 
University of Maryland has trained 289 
volunteers for service in British Hon- 
duras, Ecuador, Morocco, and Venezuela. 
St. John’s College has trained 95 volun- 
teers for service in India and is also the 
first school at which Exchange Peace 
Corpsmen have been trained. 

Nearly 12,000 volunteers from the en- 
tire country are now at work in 46 na- 
tions. By the end of this year, volun- 
teers will be working in at least 50 
nations, the Peace Corps’ new Director 
Jack Vaughn, announced the other day. 
More than 20 nations are still trying to 
get their first allotment of volunteers. 
They have not been able to get them 
because the demand for volunteers had 
long exceeded the supply. 

Volunteers carry on literally hundreds 
of jobs—in health, education, commu- 
nity development, food production, and 
so forth. More than half of all volun- 
teers teach. In half a dozen African 
nations more than 50 percent of all 
degree-holding high school teachers are 
Peace Corps volunteers. The influence 
of these volunteers is not easily meas- 
ured. But look at it this way: What 
would it mean if half of the degree- 
holding teachers in these six nations 
came from Red China? 
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But the basic mission of the volunteer 

is not to teach students, raise food pro- 
duction or build roads, important as 
these things are. He is sent overseas to 
serve at a people-to-people level as a 
force for social change. He seeks to 
bring about this change in a peaceful 
manner by teaching his skills to others 
and by encouraging them to use these 
skills on their own initiative after he has 
left. 

It takes an unusual person to do this. 
Maryland can take pride that it has 
produced so many people who have been 
willing to assume this awesome respon- 
sibility. 

One of Maryland's zeturned volunteers 
is Miss Barbara Rasin in Baltimore. 

It is nard to think of Barbara’s over- 
seas experience as typical. But it is— 
for a volunteer. She spent 2 years in 
Gabon where she organized and taught 
in a secretarial-training school in Lam- 
barenez. Things seldom got dull because 
she had such interesting neighbors—one 
was Dr. Albert Schweitzer. She spent 
her seec nd year setting up and operating 
a community center in the town of Port 
Genti. At night when she was not swat- 
ting half-dollar-size mosquitoes, she 
taught adult education classes. 

Today Barbara is a member of the 
Peace Corps Headquarters staff in Wash- 
ington, D.C. She is proud of her Peace 
Corps service overseas. In fact, she says 
she got more out of it than she gave. 

I heartily endorse the Peace Corps 
and the ideas that motivate it. And I 
urge all young men and women of Mary- 
land to consider 2 years of service as a 
Peace Corps volunteer. 


INCOME TAX DEDUCTIONS FOR ED- 
UCATIONAL EXPENSES OF TEACH- 
ERS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. SCHISLER] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill in the House of Repre- 
sentatives today to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers 
to deduct from gross income the ex- 
penses incurred in pursuing courses for 
academic credit and degrees at institu- 
tions of higher education and including 
certain travel. 

Today we are facing a critical short- 
age of teachers at all educational levels. 
There are no signs of relief as schools 
around the Nation prepare to open their 
doors to the increasing number of stu- 
dents who will begin and continue their 
education this fall. 

Our need for more teachers and teach- 
ers with education beyond a bachelor’s 
degree grows more acute each year, and 
I sincerely believe that everything pos- 
sible must be done right now to encour- 
age present teachers to remain in their 
profession and to attract additional 
people to this field. 

My own experience in the teaching 
profession has made me acutely aware of 
the demands and outside pressures 
which drive so many from the educa- 
tional field. I am aware of the hard- 
ships and difficulties of trying to work 
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toward a master’s degree, hold down a 
job, and support a family—all at the 
same time. Many of my very good 
friends, who would have been fine 
educators, accepted more lucrative posi- 
tions outside the teaching -profession, 
after completing their master’s work, to 
pay for the debts incurred during school. 

Others were forced to drop their mas- 
ter’s work and return to teaching with- 
out the additional preparation. None 
of us could claim a tax deduction for 
our educational expenses. Most as- 
suredly, such an allowance would have 
been of great assistance. 

My sponsorship of this legislation re- 
sults from a recent proposal by the Of- 
fice of Internal Revenue regarding the 
deductibility of educational expenses. 
The Internal Revenue Service regulation 
would, if put into effect next January as 
proposed, virtually eliminate the deduct- 
ibility of educational expenses by teach- 
ers in the computation of personal in- 
come taxes. 

More must be done, rather than less, 
to maintain and encourage continued 
high standards in the educational field, 
and so I am supporting legislation to 
solve the problem of the deduction of 
educational expenses by teachers. I 
hope this measure will receive favorable 
consideration by this Congress in the 
very near future. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. ABERNETHY, for 20 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania, for 10 
minutes, today; revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Grssons, for 1 hour, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Wacconner, for 30 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. AsHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. FINDLEY (at the request of Mr. 
HALL), for 30 minutes, on September 1; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr, GoopELL (at the request of Mr. 
HALL), for 30 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and include 
extraneous matter. 

Mr. Roncatio, for 60 minutes, on 
September 1; and to revise and extend 
his remarks and include extraneous mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Sickies (at the request of Mr. 
Howarp), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr. ScHIsLeR (at the request of Mr. 
Howarp), for 5 minutes, today; to revise 
and extend his remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. St. ONGE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hatt) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. MCDADE. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Howarp) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mrs. KELLY in two instances. 

Mr. REES. 

Mr. MARSH. 

Mr. RoysBat. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. Jonnson of California. 

Mr. Evuns of Tennessee. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a bill of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 17419. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the American Legion so as to re- 
define eligibility for membership therein. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enroll a bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 3105. An act to authorize certain con- 
struction at military installations, and for 
other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 19 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, September 1, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 
Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2698. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of examination of financial state- 
ments of the St. Lawrence Seaway Develop- 
ment Corporation, calendar year 1965, De- 
partment of Commerce (H. Doc. No. 487); 
to the Committee on Government Operations 
and ordered to be printed. 

2699. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of charges for Government- 
owned quarters at Mount Edgecumbe, Alaska, 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2700. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Power Commission, transmitting a report on 
the Ozark Beach, Taney County, Mo., hydro- 
electric development project, pursuant to 
the provisions of 16 U.S.C. 807; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

2701. A letter from the Director, Peace 
Corps, transmitting a report on tort claims 
paid during fiscal year 1966, pursuant to the 
provisions of 62 Stat. 983 (1948), 28 U.S.C. 
2673; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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2702. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to authorize the appropriation of an in- 
ereased contribution by the United States for 
the support of the International Bureau, for 
the Publication of Customs Tariffs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 993. Resolution 
providing for the consideration of H.R. 14026, 
a bill to prohibit insured banks from issuing 
negotiable interest-bearing or discounted 
notes, certificates of deposit, or other evi- 
dences of indebtedness (Rept. No. 1922). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. EDMONDSON: Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. H.R. 11667. A bill to 
preserve the domestic gold mining industry 
and to increase the domestic production 
of gold; with amendment (Rept. No. 1923). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr, HALEY; Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 8034. A bill author- 
izing the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to make certain grants to the 
Menominee Indian people of Menominee 
County, Wis., and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1924). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 4665. An act 
relating to the income tax treatment of ex- 
ploration expenditures in the case of mining 
(Rept. No. 1925). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 15750. An act 
to amend further the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 
(Rept. No. 1927). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on Un-American 
Activities. Annual report for the year 1965 
(Rept. No. 1928). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 954. Resolution to create a per- 
manent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; with amendment (Rept. No. 1929). 
Referred to the House Calendar, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11254. A bill for the relief of Julieta 
Gloria Galura; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1926). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CALLAN: 

H. R. 17446. A bill to establish a National 
Council for the Handicapped, and to declare 
a national policy for the adjustment, educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and employment of the 
handicapped, with emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of the handicapped in a manner Cal- 
culated to enable them to take their rightful 
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place in society, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 
By Mr. CLANCY: 

HR, 17447. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an incentive 
tax credit for a part of the cost of construct- 
ing or otherwise providing facilities for the 
control of water or air pollution, and to per- 
mit the amortization of such cost within a 
period of from 1 to 5 years; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 17448. A bill to make the antitrust 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
applicable to the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey and to limit the applicability of such 
laws so as to exempt certain aspects of the 
organized professional team sports of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE LA GARZA: 

H.R. 17449. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 17450. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Mississippi Bands and 
Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands of 
Chippewa Indians in docket No. 18-B of the 
Indian Claims Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

H.R. 17451. A bill to amend titles 10 and 
37, United States Code, to authorize certain 
rank, pay, and retirement privileges for of- 
ficers serving in certain positions, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 17452. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 17453. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 
ice Retirement Act to correct an inequity 
with respect to survivor annuities of certain 
students by reason of the 4-month interim 
period requirement between school years; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. WALKER of New Mexico: 

H.R. 17454. A bill to provide additional as- 
sistance for areas suffering a major disaster; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. BLATNIK: 

H.R. 17455. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Mississippi Bands and 
Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands of 
Chippewa Indians in docket No. 18-B of the 
Indian Claims Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 17456. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that pen- 
sions paid to retired law enforcement officers 
shall not be subject to the income tax; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17457. A bill to establish a National 
Council for the Handicapped, and to declare 
a national policy for the adjustment, educa- 
tion, rehabilitation, and employment of the 
handicapped, with emphasis upon develop- 
ment of the handicapped in a manner cal- 
culated to enable them to take their rightful 
place in society, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 17458. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
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income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 17459. A bill to amend the war or- 
phans’ educational assistance program of 
title 38, United States Code, to expend to 
wives of veterans who are permanently and 
totally disabled as a result of a service-con- 
nected disability and to widows of veterans 
who died of a service-connected disability 
the same educational benefits which are pro- 
vided for war orphans; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHISLER: 

H.R. 17460. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 17461. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 17462. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950; to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 17463. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 17464. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as reenacted and 
amended by the Agricultural Marketing 
Agreement Act of 1937, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 17465. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize the deduc- 
tion from gross income by teachers of the 
expenses undertaken by them in pursuing 
courses for academic credit and degrees at 
institutions of higher education, including 
certain travel; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 17466. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN; 

H. J. Res. 1291. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for men 
and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts: 

H. Con. Res. 996. Concurrent resolution to 
urge negotiation under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, article 28, for 
relief of tariff on machines used in making 
pulp, paper, and paperboard; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. Res. 994. Resolution to express the sense 
of the House that the Federal Aviation Agen- 
cy shall prohibit such aircraft landings as 
may be found dangerous to the health and 
safety of residents of surrounding neighbor- 
hoods; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H. Res. 995. Resolution to create a perma- 
nent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Res. 996. Resolution to create a perma- 
nent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr, FASCELL: 

H. Res. 997. Resolution to create a perma- 
nent Select Committee on Standards and 
Conduct; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. MILLER: 

H. Res. 998. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of the bill S. 774, to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a study 
to determine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of increased use of the metric system 
in the United States, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H. Res. 999. Resolution to include drum 
and bugle corps under the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under Clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


H.R. 17467. A bill for the relief of Francesco 
Fidilio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
ciary. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H.R. 17468. A bill for the relief of Guiseppe 

Michienzi; to the Committee on the Judi- 
By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 17469. A bill for the relief of Alvaro 
Carlos Carreras; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17470. A bill for the relief of Veselin 

Vucinic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. GIAIMO: 

H.R. 17471. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Taeko (Natale Anthony) Lauritano; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania: 

H. R. 17472. A bill for the relief of Sp5c. 
Joseph H. Barkley; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 17473. A bill for the relief of Khalil 
Elias Barchini; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 17474. A bill for the relief of Sung- 

Won-Ko; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 17475. A bill for the relief of Hermine 
Grigorian, nee Minassian; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON: 

H.R. 17478. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Corazon Chu Cea; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, Aucust 31, 1966 


The Senate met at 10:30 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by Hon, MAURINE 
B. NEUBERGER, a Senator from the State of 
Oregon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 

O God, our Father: For this sacra- 
mental moment, closing the doors to a 
noisy world full of terror and alarm, we 
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enter this pavilion of quietness and peace, 
to acknowledge our utter dependence 
upon Thee—Thou who hast made us in 
Thy image and for Thyself. 

Forgive us for smug satisfaction with 
ourselves and for our cynical contempt 
of others. Purge our minds of prejudices 
out of which we make walls separating 
us from our fellow man. Cleanse our 
hearts of the uncleanness which blinds 
our eyes to the splendor of spiritual] veri- 
ties—for we know that it is only the 
pure in heart who can see Thee. 

So may we be more worthy to belong 
to the one great family of Thy children 
and to take our place at the common 
table of humanity where the bread of 
fellowship is broken and the wine of sac- 
rifice is shared. 

And Thine shall be the kingdom, and 
the power, and the glory. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, a 
Senator from the State of Oregon, to per- 
form the duties of the Chair during my 
absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER thereupon took the 
chair as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous cor.sent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
August 30, 1966, was dispensed with. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the following sub- 
committees were authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today: 

The Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization of the Committee on Goy- 
ernment Operations, 

The Subcommittee on Small Business 
of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

On request of Mr. Youne of Ohio, the 
Joint Committee on the Reorganization 
of Congress was authorized to meet dur- 
ing the session of the Senate today. 

On request of Mr. Lauscue, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to 
men during the session of the Senate 

ay. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


r c Me ee EL Ne SIS 
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INVESTIGATION BY THE PREPARED- 
NESS SUBCOMMITTEE OF OUR 
WORLDWIDE MILITARY COMMIT- 
MENTS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, last week the Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee, under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS], 
commenced its hearing into our world- 
wide military commitments and our 
ability to respond to them. The Hon- 
orable Dean Rusk, Secretary of State, 
was the leadoff witness. 

To the Preparedness Subcommittee 
this is an extremely important and sig- 
nificant inquiry. It represents a care- 
ful and determined effort by the legis- 
lative branch of the Government to re- 
view and measure all of our formal and 
informal defense commitments and as- 
surances so as to ascertain the degree, 
if any, that we are overcommitted and 
overextended all over the world, in the 
light of our present and potential 
resources, 

Inherent in this problem is the ques- 
tion of whether our free world allies, 
whose stake in the cause of freedom is 
as great as ours, are bearing their fair 
share of the common burden. 

Let me commend the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee, Senator 
STENNIS, for his wisdom and sound judg- 
ment in undertaking this timely and im- 
portant inquiry. It is one which will 
go far in providing the Congress and 
the public with those facts which are 
essential to informed and intelligent 
judgment about a matter that involves 
in vital fashion the security of the 
United States. 

In this connection, Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent to insert at this 
point an article by the able newspaper- 
man, Marshall McNeil, “Stennis Unit To 
Probe Military Commitments”; an ar- 
ticle in the New York Times by the able 
and respected Arthur Krock, “Issue of 
U.S. Global Overcommitment”; an edi- 
torial from the Columbia, S.C., Record 
“Where Do We Stand?“; an editorial in 
the Winston-Salem Journal “Senator 
STENNIS’ Warning”; and an editorial in 
— Chicago Tribune entitled “Stretched 

in.“ 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Dally News, 

Aug. 24, 1966] 
STENNIS UNT To Prose MILITARY 
COMMITMENTS 
(By Marshall McNeil) 

The Senate investigation that starts to- 
morrow into the extent of our world-wide 
military commitments, and our ability to re- 
spond to them, could have a major impact on 
future Pentagon plans and budgets. 

The inquiry will be conducted by the Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee head- 
ed by Sen. JoHN STENNIS (D., Miss.) 

This will be no spur-of-the-moment hear- 
ing. The Subcommittee staff—the same 
group President Johnson headed when he 
was a senator—started preparing for it last 
April. 

RUSK 


Secretary of State Déan Rusk, who last 
February told the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that we have formal commitments 
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with more than 40 countries to assist them 
militarily if they are the victims of aggres- 
sion, will be the first witness. 

“These extensive commitments,” Sen. 
STENNIS sald, “make it imperative that we 
take a new and sober look at them and make 
a hard and realistic appraisal of what level 
of military effort and response would be re- 
quired by us if two, three or more contin- 
gencles or outbreaks should occur simulta- 
neously.” 

He said the U.S. could not supply and 
maintain all the conventional military forces 
that would be required to meet all our world- 
wide military commitments at the same time. 

“Nevertheless,” he said, “(we) need an 
over-all assessment of the extent of our mili- 
tary commitments to enable us to reach a de- 
cision as to what level of strength (of our 
military forces) should be provided within 
our resources.” 

When that level of strength is determined 
and fixed by Congress, Sen. STENNIS said, “it 
should be supported in all aspects as quickly 
as possible.” 

A major significance of the investigation 
is that these other military commitments 
exist while we are fighting a war in Viet Nam 
which soon may require more than 400,000 
U.S. servicemen. 

MANY YEARS 

Sen. STENNIS often has said the war in Viet 
Nam would last many years, and that even 
after we win it, the U.S. would be required 
to keep some of its military there—just as 
we have in Korea, 

As do most senators, Sen. STENNIS believes 
the costs of the Viet Nam war will continue 
to spiral, and he expects the Pentagon will 
ask for another supplemental appropriation, 
possibly as much as $10 billion, by early next 
year. 

Sen. STENNIS said Mr. Rusk will be expected 
to give a broad view of our commitments and 
to “address himself specifically to NATO and 
its status and problems.” 

Subsequently, the chairman added Mr. 
Rusk will be recalled to testify in a secret 
session of the Sub-Committee. 

The Senator hopes to hold more public 
hearings, but he warned that because of 
“security considerations” most of the testi- 
mony would have to be taken in executive 
session, 


— 


{From the New York Times, Aug. 28, 1966] 


In THE Nation: Issue or U.S. GLOBAL OVER- 
COMMITMENT 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, August 27.—The purpose of a 
current Senate subcommittee inquiry is to 
measure against the Administration’s policy 
of going to the aid of all peoples under the 
threat or presence of external aggression, its 
capacity to do this and simulataneously care 
for the economic and military defense re- 
quirements of the United States. And it was 
evident during the questioning of the first 
witness, Secretary of State Rusk, that no 
subcommittee member was satisfied with his 
answers. 

Nor was this dissatisfaction allayed by the 
staged news conference, after a Cabinet meet- 
ing later that day, in which Secretary of 
Defense McNamara let loose a torrent of sta- 
‘tistics designed to show that United States’ 
military capability is sufficient to meet any 
foreseeable strain in carrying out the Ad- 
ministration’s global anti-aggression policy. 

The questions of the Senate group implied 
no doubt that this country has the military 
and economic strength to wage the war in 
Vietnam without sacrificing any essential re- 
quirement of national defense. And there 
was no suggestion of dissent from what ap- 
pears to be the position of the large major- 
ity of the American people—that the Goy- 
ernment is involved in the war in Vietnam to 
the degree that either withdrawing our 
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forces entirely, or confining them to defen- 
sible enclaves, is wholly out of the question. 


SENATORS. DISTURBED BY RUSK 


But Rusk's interpretation of the anti-ag- 
gression commitment as a global obligation 
from which the use of American armed forces 
anywhere was not excluded, even in the ab- 
sence of a defense treaty, Congressional dec- 
laration or United States military presence,” 
clearly disturbed the subcommittee. Also, 
though the Secretary made a passing refer- 
ence to Congress as a participating partner 
with the President in determining whether to 
use force in each instance of external ag- 
gression that might arise elsewhere and care- 
fully qualified “force” with the adjective 
“collective,” committeemen were not im- 
pressed, for reasons clear in the record of the 
wars in Korea and Vietnam. Among these 
are the following: 

(1) President Truman engaged the armed 
forces of the United States in Korea with- 
out seeking the constitutional association of 
Congress. He based his authority on the 
commitment assumed by the United States 
as a signatory of the United Nations Charter, 
before the U.N., by resolution and at the 
President's request, imposed the same com- 
mitment on its other members. But, though 
this made the war officially a U.N. “police 
action,” its other members contributed only 
5 per cent to the cost and military manpower 
of the war, 

(2) President Kennedy expanded United 
States involvement in South Vietnam from 
the handful of military advisers dispatched 
by President Eisenhower to a strong Ameri- 
can military presence in the country. He did 
this without Congressional affirmation on 
the basis of actions by Presidents Eisenhower 
and Truman, which Congress had either 
directly or indirectly endorsed in going to 
the aid of nations threatened by Communist 
aggression, 

(3) President Johnson inherited what, 
once it had been ordered’ by his predecessor, 
became a direct and evermounting military 
involvement of the United States in Vietnam, 
Mr. Johnson initially did not rely on the 
SEATO treaty as the source of his authority 
for whatever expansion of our combat force 
he would deem necessary. That was a later 
invention of the Department of State. Mr. 
Johnson found Congressional authority, for 
any military decisions he might make, in a 
resolution passed after an attack by small 
war-vessels of North Vietnam on two United 
States destroyers in the Gulf of Tonkin. 


SUPPORT SOUGHT IN TREATY 


It was only when review of the assurances 
given by Administration spokesmen in the 
Senate debate showed the resolution had 
been approved on a much more limited un- 
derstanding of its scope that the State De- 
partment fell back on the SEATO treaty as 
a blank-cheque commitment. 

But other signatories of the compact have 
in part accounted for their failure to pro- 
vide any assistance—military or economic— 
to the United States in Vietnam by pointing 
out that there is no such commitment in 
SEATO, a fact confirmed by the text. 

On the basis of this record, it was to be 
expected that the Senate subcommittee’s 
concern over the nation’s global commit- 
ments would not be removed by Rusk’s cere- 
monial references to the role of Congress, or 
by his implication that a sine qua non of 
the use of United States armed force in re- 
deeming these commitments was that it be 
a “collective” (allied) undertaking. 

The Secretary’s exposition of the policy 
under examination by the subcommittee was 
actually a literal, militant interpretation of 
the Truman Doctrine far beyond that made 
in practice by its author. Though Mr. 
Truman described the Doctrine as stating an 
unqualified obligation by the United States 
to go to the aid of “any peoples threatened by 
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external aggression or internal subversion,” 
he invoked it on the limited basis of economic 
and technical assistance until the attack on 
South Korea from the Communist North. 
And even then he gave the United States 
military intervention the semblance (as it 
proved) of “collective” action by enveloping 
it with the Charter and the flag of the U.N. 


U.N. IMPOSED RESTRAINTS 


In the final analysis this tactic of President 
Truman provided the UN. with the authority 
to impose the restraints on the U.S. armed 
forces that prevented this nation for the first 
time in its history to carry a war to a con- 
clusion. And im t sources of the re- 
straint were our allies in the Security Coun- 
cil, despite their small contribution in Korea. 

In view of this background, of the 40 mili- 
tary commitments of the United States 
abroad and of the hollow ring which expe- 
rience has given to the word “collective,” the 
subcommittee merely indicated a wide public 
uneasiness about the Administration's global 
anti-aggression concept. Particularly since 
its choice of a testing-ground has proved so 
fallible that, as Chairman Srennts remarked: 
“A relatively small and undeveloped country 
such as North Vietnam has been able to tie 
us down.” 


From the Columbia (S.C.) Record, 
Aug. 28, 1966] 
WHERE Do WE STAND? 


The question of how well the United States 
is prepared for war which would be super- 
imposed upon that in which we are already 
engaged in Southeast Asia is indeed a vital 
one, and one which has been forcefully 
raised in the Senate Preparedness Investi- 
gating Subcommittee. 

Perhaps the nuclear power of our country 
and of Rusisa is a sufficient deterrent to 
general war, and perhaps for other reasons 
no such war is in prospect. And perhaps no 
more smaller conflicts are in the cards. 
The people of America so hope. 

But it is right that Congress propound the 
question to the State and Defense Depart- 
ments, as Senator Stennis, chairman of the 
subcommittee, has done. It is the kind of 
watchfulness for which this committee was 
created. 

‘There was a response from the Administra- 
tion so immediate as to suggest a feeling of 
urgency on the part of the White House. 
Secretary McNamara sought to show that 
despite the extent of our current commit- 
ments around the globe we are fully able 
to meet them. 

But the basis of Senator STENNIS’ question 
remained unanswered. He has said his com- 
mittee wanted to know “whether or not we 
are, or may be, over-extended either now or 
in the future.” He had posed the question 
of what would be our capacity if two or 
three other Viet Nams should develop. 
What, especially, would be our resource in 
manpower? 

It would be comforting to conclude that 
the only task before us is that of prevailing 
in Viet Nam, but the subcommittee properly 
asks if we are sufficiently secure in Europe 
and what are the “realistic assissements” of 
the future with respect to our whole current 
obligation and possible additional demands, 

These are indeed hard and searching ques- 
tions, including difficult looks ahead, but 
lest there be a slumbering along the line 
and an over-emphasis of the goal in South- 
east Asia, they should be asked recurrently 
and firmly. 


From the Winston-Salem (N.C.) Journal, 
Aug. 27, 1966] 
SENATOR STENNIS’ WARNING 
Of all the anxieties that the war in Viet 


Nam has generated, none is more persistent 
or more critical than that raised again this 
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by Senator JoHN STENNIS of Missis- 
sippi: Has the war distorted our commit- 
ment and left us in a weakened condition 
elsewhere? 

Secretary Rusk insisted that the war has 
had no such effect. And Secretary Mc- 
Namara made what was the only reasonable 


comment a Secretary of Defense could make 


in a public hearing. “We are,” he said, 
“better prepared today to fulfill our world- 
wide commitments than at any time in 
recent years.“ 

But Senator Stennis’ question is serious, 
and it cannot be laid to rest, as he said by 
“rosy generalizations.” As he said, the hard 
fact is that a relatively small and undevel- 
oped country such as North Viet Nam has 
been able to tie us down and require a very 
substantial commitment of our military 
manpower and resources over many months.” 
It is no more than realism to insist that this 
danger exists and that we ought to be con- 
cerned, as Senator STENNIS is, about it. 

The news of the day is not reassuring 
either. The American contingent in Viet 
Nam has now risen to more than 300,000 
men. Congress has closed the door on a 
selective tapping of the manpower pool that 
the Reserves provide, Draftees are finding 
their way to Viet Nam in very short order 
these days. The dollar cost of the war is 
rising and is haying a distressing effect on 
the nation’s economy. 

The defense of South Viet Nam and the 
attempt to stabilize Southeast Asia have 
seemed to us logical and reasonable and 
honorable things for the United States to 
undertake. And certainly our intervention 
has denied the Communists almost sure suc- 
cess in Viet Nam. 

The war, however, must be kept in some 
overall perspective. If the American com- 
mitment does rise, as many people have pre- 
dicted it will, to 600,000 or 750,000 men, what 
will happen to our national commitments 
elsewhere then? Are there enough men to 
supply the needs? Is the Administration 
facing up to the tough political decisions 
that would keep our military strength at 
adequate levels? And most fundamentally, 
is it really in the national interest to expand 
the war to such dimensions and to devote 
so large a share of our resources to this war? 

Such questions have emerged at each stage 
of the war, as it increased in intensity, but 
they will become more acute now. The 
strain of the war on the national economy 
is becoming heavier now. And it is easy to 
see that the strain on our capacity to meet 
our responsiblities elsewhere is growing com- 
mensurately. 

Senator Srennis has been an accurate 
prophet thus far of the costs and risks of this 
war. His warning now deserves a more spe- 
cific and more convincing answer from the 
national administration. 


From the Chicago (II.) Tribune, Aug. 26, 
1966] 


STRETCHED THIN 


The Senate preparedness subcommittee 
yesterday provided the useful reminder to 
the American people that our global commit- 
ments, pledging us to the defense of more 
than 40 countries, have stretched our mili- 
tary strength very thin. Sen, STENNIS, the 
chairman, said the hearings were intended to 
explore whether or not we may be over- 
extended either now or in the future.” 

Secretary of State Rusk, the lead-off wit- 
ness, said, yes, we are committed by treaty 
to more than 40 countries on five continents, 
but that we weren’t posing as the world's 
policeman” and that we weren't seeking to 
impose a “pax Americana” on the globe. 

“These commitments,” he said, do not in- 
crease the likelihood that we will have to 
fight. Rather, by making clear in advance 
our estimation of the requirements of na- 
tional security, they reduce that likelihood.” 
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He added that no prospective troublemaker 
should jump to the conclusion that in the 
absence of a defense treaty or other commit- 
ment the United States would not neces- 
sarily come to the defense of a country 
which had come under attack. On that 
basis, we apparently have taken every non- 


‘communist country in the world under our 


wing; yet Mr. Rusk says we aren't to be con- 
sidered a global policeman. 

Sen. STENNIS did not sound persuaded. He 
pointed out that a relatively small and un- 
developed country such as North Viet Nam 
has been able to tie us down and require 
a very substantial commitment of our mili- 
tary manpower and resources over many 
months. 

With so many military commitments, he 
said, the United States could not afford to 
become overly preoccupied with one area 
of the world. The question in his mind, he 
said, was how we could expect to respond 
if brush fire wars broke out at a number of 
places at once. That, as we mention else- 
where on this page, is the strategy outlined 
by Red China's defense minister, Lin Piao, 
who sees the United States nibbled to death 
in “people’s wars.” 

We do not expect that the Senate com- 
mittee can arrive at a definitive answer to its 
questions. The fact, however, is that the 
United States has entered so many defense 
treaties that probably few citizens can keep 
track of them. There are NATO, SEATO, 
CENTO, ANZUS, and the Rio pact with 19 
Latin American countries. There are sepa- 
rate ents with countries ranging 
from Nationalist China, Japan, and Korea 
to Liberia, 

All of these commitments have been as- 
sumed without consideration of the factor 
of equality of risk and sacrifice. How many 
of these so-called allies could give us real 
help in a showdown? Most of them refuse 
to respect our trade embargo on communist 
Cuba. A large number of them trade with 
our enemy, communis: North Viet Nam. 
Some of them sell wheat to communist China, 
or arrange to build steel mills for the Red 
Chinese. In Korea, for what in theory was 
a United Nations war, the United States pro- 
vided about 95 percent of the fighting power, 
aside from the troops of South Korea, and it 
also paid almost all of the cost. In Viet Nam, 
with the exception of some Koreans and Aus- 
tralians, we fight alone. 

The questions voiced by the Stennis com- 
mittee are very real ones. We are stretched 
very thin. 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, as a member of the subcommittee 
from this side of the aisle, I want to join 
the Senator from Missouri. I believe 
the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEN- 
nis] has endeavored to have the commit- 
tee really understand and be advised 
of the preparedness conditions of our 
military strength throughout the world. 
Certainly, discussion of our overall com- 
mitments will be very helpful to every 
Member of the Senate. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Massachusetts 
for his approval. He is the ranking 
Republican member of the subcommit- 
tee in question. 


DEATH OF ANDREW EDMISTON, 
FORMER MEMBER OF THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES FROM 
WEST VIRGINIA—LEAVE OF 
ABSENCE 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Madam President, 


the Honorable Andrew Edmiston, former 
Member of the House of Representatives 
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from West Virginia, has died at his home 
in Weston in our State of West Virginia. 
My wife joins me in expressing condo- 
lences to his widow, Beth, and his daugh- 
ter, Ann. 

He had a very distinguished record of 
service for the people of the congres- 
sional district which he represented for 
four terms and also for the citizenry of 
the country he loved. 

Andrew Edmiston was the manager of 
my campaign when I ran in my first 
primary for office in the Senate, in 1958. 

I ask unanimous consent that I be 
granted leave of absence for this after- 
noon to attend funeral services in West 
Virginia for my cherished friend. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION OF US. FORCES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I have a resolution at the desk, which I 
ask to have read. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The resolution will be read by the 
clerk. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 300), as follows: 


Whereas the foreign policy and military 
strength of the United States are dedicated 
to the protection of our national security, 
the preservation of the liberties of the Amer- 
ican people, and the maintenance of world 
Peace; and 

Whereas the United States in implement- 
ing these principles has maintained large 
contingents of American Armed Forces in 
Europe, together with air and naval units for 
twenty years; and 

Whereas the security of the United States 
and its citizens remains interwoven with the 
security of other nations signatory to the 
North Atlantic Treaty as it was when the 
treaty was signed but the condition of our 
European allies, both economically and mili- 
tarily, have appreciably improved since large 
contingents of forces were deployed; and 

Whereas the means and capacity of all 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization to provide forces to resist aggres- 
sion has significantly improved since the 
original United States deployment; and 

Whereas the commitment by all members 
of the North Atlantic Treaty is based upon 
the full cooperation of all treaty partners in 
contributing materials and men on a fair 
and equitable basis but such contributions 
have not been forthcoming from all other 
members of the organization; and 

Whereas relations between Eastern Europe 
and Western Europe were tense when the 
large contingents of U.S. forces were deployed 
in Europe but this situation has now under- 
gone substantial change and relations be- 
tween the two parts of Europe are now char- 
acterized by an increasing two-way flow of 
per people and other peaceful exchange; 
an 


Whereas the present policy of maintaining 
large contingents of U.S. forces and their 
dependents on the European continent also 
contributes further to the fiscal and mone- 
tary problems of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 
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Resolved by the Senate, That— 

1. It is the sense of the Senate that, with 
changes and improvements in the tech- 
niques of modern warfare and because of 
the vast increase in capacity of the United 
States to wage war and to move military 
forces and equipment by air, a substantial 
reduction of U.S. forces permanently sta- 
tioned in Europe can be made without ad- 
versely affecting either our resolve or ability 
to meet our commitment under the North 
Atlantic Treaty; 

2. Senate Resolution 99, adopted in the 
Senate April 4, 1951, is amended to contain 
the provisions of this resolution and, where 
the resolution may conflict, the present reso- 
lution is controlling as to the sense of the 
Senate. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
the resolution just read is cosponsored by 
the entire membership of the majority 
policy committee—Senators Lone of 
Louisiana, SMATHERS, HILL, RICHARD 
RUSSELL, HAYDEN, MAGNUSON, PASTORE, 
SYMINGTON, MUSKIE, HART, BREWSTER, 
and Inouye. It is intended to express to 
the President the sentiment of the Sen- 
ate that there be a substantial reduction 
in the U.S. forces stationed in Western 
Europe. The Senate will recall that re- 
cent unofficial counts put these forces 
somewhere between 400,000 and 450,000 
and, together with dependents, the total 
is between 900,000 and 1 million Ameri- 
cans—military personnel and families 
stationed and supported in Europe. 

The Senate should be cognizant of the 
circumstances which have led to the in- 
troduction of the proposed resolution. 
Consideration of the question began in a 
wholly spontaneous fashion at the July 
13 session of the committee. The ques- 
tion of troop deployment in Europe was 
raised in connection with a general dis- 
cussion of the international position of 
the Nation. It became at once the focus 
of the proceedings and in the end, the 
membership, by unanimous agreement, 
directed the chairman to advise the Pres- 
ident of the committee’s deep concern 
over what appeared to be an excessive 
and unchanging departmental deploy- 
ment of ground troops in Western 
Europe. 

Accordingly on July 14, the President 
was notified by letter. His response was 
immediate and helpful. He made avail- 
able to the committee for further expert 
consideration of the question, Secretary 
of State Rusk, Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara, and Secretary of the Treasury 
Fowler. The meeting with these Cabinet 
officers was held on July 18 at the De- 
partment of State. As a further con- 
tribution to the committee’s study of the 
question, the administration sent Am- 
bassador George McGee, who had just 
returned from Germany, to meet with the 
group on July 22. On July 20, August 10, 
25 and 30, the committee convened in 
camera for its own consideration of the 
question, In all, there were seven meet- 
ings of the Democratic Policy Committee 
at which the subject of U.S. forces in 
Europe was the principal or sole item of 
discussion. 

The proceedings of these meetings, 
heretofore, have been held in confidence 
pending some decision as to the action 
which should be taken on the basis of the 
deliberations. Reference is made to them 
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now, as background for the presentation 
of this resolution. The depth of interest 
which is manifested by them is relevant 
and the record should be clear as to the 
extent of the consideration of the matter. 
The resolution which has been sent to the 
desk represents the most considered and 
sober judgment of the cosponsors. They 
recommend, most respectfully to the 
President and the executive branch, a 
course of action with regard to U.S. troop 
deployment in Europe which the co- 
sponsors are persuaded ought to be taken 
in the interests of the Nation. 

The decision of Members to present 
their judgment in this form was influ- 
enced by an earlier action of the Senate. 
In April 1951, the Senate adopted Sen- 
ate Resolution 99—82d Congress—which 
expressed the sense of the Senate that 
the United States should deploy an addi- 
tional four military divisions in Europe 
to serve with the equivalent of two other 
divisions which were already there. The 
resolution of 1951 was welcomed by Pres- 
ident Truman and the executive branch 
at that time as an appropriate expression 
of Senate sentiment during a critical 
period in relations with the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe. Fifteen years later, 
it is the considered view of the cosponsors 
of this resolution that the Senate should 
express its sense that the deployment of 
U.S. forces should be reduced substan- 
tially with the expectation that the 
executive branch will again welcome the 
sentiment of the Senate on this matter. 

We are persuaded to that conclusion 
by many significant and relevant changes 
which have occurred—both in Europe 
and at home—since 1951. The sum of 
these changes, in our judgment, has in- 
dicated for some time the desirability 
of a reduction of the U.S. force totals in 
Europe. Yet the Senate still rests on the 
official advice which it gave to the Presi- 
dent in 1951. It still holds to the posi- 
tion, in effect, that six U.S. divisions 
should be stationed in Europe. The time 
has come, in the judgment of the cospon- 
sors of the pending resolution, to alter 
that advice which was given to the Presi- 
dent in 1951, to bring it up to date. 

Western Europe has long since reha- 
bilitated itself after the devastation of 
World War II. It is now a thriving and 
dynamic region of greatly expanded eco- 
nomic and political, and potential mili- 
tary, capacity. That factor alone, in my 
judgment, would justify a revision of the 
15-year-old level of deployment whereby 
the greatest share of Western Europe’s 
defense is borne by the United States as 
though the former were still war weak- 
ened, exhausted, and incapable of an 
equitable defense effort of its own. 

There are other considerations which 
point in the same direction. The fact 
is that NATO allies have recognized a 
significant change in the earlier East- 
West European confrontation which ap- 
parently justifies in their eyes a reduced 
emphasis on defense. Certainly, the 
sizes of their troop deployments to the 
NATO Command are remote from the 
estimates which they originally accepted 
as necessary. That strongly suggests a 
changed view of Eastern Europe. In this 
connection, moreover, it should be noted 
that relationships, as between Western 
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Europe and Eastern Europe have, in fact, 
altered for the better in these last 15 
years. The channels of trade, communi- 
cation, diplomacy and other exchanges 
have been improved and enlarged. There 
is an obvious lessening of tensions as 
compared with 1951. 

There is no question that this trend 
has had a strong influence on the atti- 
tude of the Western European countries 
toward their NATO commitments. In- 
deed, in the case of France, it has led 
even to an insistence that there be a 
withdrawal of forces which are stationed 
there as part of NATO. 

Finally, I should note that the 
maintenance of the present level of U.S. 
forces in Europe is very costly both in 
tax dollars and in dollar exchange to 
the people of the United States. Of 
course, if it were vital to the security of 
the Nation and to the preservation of 
world peace, we would find, in one way 
or another, the financial resources to 
keep 6 or 16 divisions in Europe. But 
when the indications are that the U.S. 
military establishment in Western Eu- 
rope is excessive to need, when the atti- 
tudes and actions of our Western Euro- 
pean allies confirm the conclusion that 
reductions can be made in the great 
contingent of American military forces 
and dependents, then it is wholly 
unwarranted to sustain an unnecessary 
dollar and dollar-exchange drain, 
Over-expenditures of this kind by Gov- 
ernment departments are always unde- 
sirable. And they are especially unde- 
sirable at a time of balance-of-payments 
difficulties and enormous and growing 
military costs. 

I wish to stress, Madam President, that 
no partisanship of any kind, shape of 
form, attaches to the fact that the pro- 
posed resolution originated among the 
members of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee. The fact is, as it is well known, 
that many Senators have recognized for 
some time the desirability of reduction 
of U.S. forces in Europe. This recogni- 
tion, may I add, exists on both sides of 
the aisle. It will be recalled, moreover, 
that President Eisenhower has strongly 
advocated a lowering of U.S. force- 
levels in Europe, and I am frank to say, 
Madam President, that Mr. Eisenhower’s 
advocacy figured prominently in the de- 
liberations of the members of the Demo- 
cratic policy committee. 

To make the point of nonpartisanship 
very clear, Madam President, I would 
emphasize that I have discussed this 
matter with the distinguished minority 
leader, and, as usual, he is understand- 
ing of what is involved. Furthermore, in 
actual procedural status before the Sen- 
ate, the proffered resolution is one which 
is cosponsored by individual Members of 
the Senate who also happen to be mem- 
bers of the majority policy committee. 
And in this connection, I ask that the 
resolution be held at the desk until mid- 
night September 6, so that other Sen- 
ators of both parties may cosponsor if 
they so desire and that it then be placed 
on the calendar. Finally, Madam Presi- 
dent, I ask that the resolution go directly 
to the calendar under rule 14. I have dis- 
cussed this matter with the chairman of 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] and the chairman of the 
Committee on Armed Services [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. While the question at issue is 
deeply intertwined with the specializa- 
tion of both committees, they are agreed 
that the issue is sufficiently clear and of 
an urgency that warrants its prompt and 
direct consideration by the Senate as a 
whole. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, re- 
serving the right to object, this suggested 
resolution is of extreme and critical im- 
portance in its implications, and very 
far reaching. It does seem to me that 
the resolution should be referred by the 
Chair to an appropriate committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, I 
would inform the distinguished minority 
whip that this resolution is a sense reso- 
lution. It will go to the calendar re- 
gardless, if I ask for its consideration 
and objections is heard. The question is 
where we want it, either in the back part 
of the calendar or the first part. 

Mr, KUCHEL. Madam President, let 
me inquire, then, what happens to a 
sense-of-the-Senate resolution under 
the rules. Is there no opportunity for 
an appropriate committee to hold hear- 
ings on the matter? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. After it is called up. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If its immediate consideration is 
asked for and an objection is heard, 
then it goes over under the rule and will 
be printed on that part of the printed 
calendar entitled “Resolutions and 
Motions Over, Under the Rule.” Under 
the rules, all bills and resolutions are 
referred to committees unless some 
other procedure is requested and granted. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. If the Senator ob- 
jects after I ask for its consideration, 
would it not go to the calendar regard- 
less? I ask the Presiding Officer if that 
is not a correct statement. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If objection is heard to its con- 
sideration now, it will go over under the 
rule and be printed on the calendar at 
the proper place. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have the most pro- 
found respect for the majority leader. 
But I must say that this proposed reso- 
lution is exceedingly serious in its im- 
Plications. Before any Senator passes 
judgment on it, he should have the ben- 
efit of views of those whose responsibility 
it is to sit in judgment on problems of 
American defense and foreign affairs. 
If the resolution goes on the calendar 
now, there will not be one individual 
from the executive branch who will be 
permitted to come forward and testify. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
may I say—and I think I am correct in 
this statement—that once this resolution 
is called up, a motion can be made to 
refer it to a committee or committees. 

Mr. KUCHEL. What are my rights, 
Madam President? Do I have a right to 
object; and, if I do, does the resolution 
go on the calendar? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has a 
right to object, of course. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from California may 
object to its consideration. Does the 
Senator object? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, do I 
correctly understand that I have a right 
to object to its consideration? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, I 
object to its consideration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I asked that the resolution be held at the 
desk until midnight, September 6, at the 
suggestion of the distinguished ranking 
minority member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, without reference. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, of 
course, I have no objection to having the 
resolution lie on the desk for additional 
cosponsors. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If there is no objection, the resolu- 
tion will lie on the desk until midnight, 
September 6, without reference at this 
time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I have discussed this matter with the 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations [Mr. FuLsRIGHT] and the 
chairman of the Committee on Armed 
Services [Mr. Russert]. While the 
question at issue is deeply intertwined 
with the specialization of both commit- 
tees, they are agreed that the issue is 
sufficiently clear and of an urgency that 
warrants its prompt and direct con- 
sideration by the Senate as a whole. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Madam President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a study on “U.S.Troop Con- 
signments to Europe Since World War 
IL” be inserted in the Record. This is an 
excellent bit of research and I commend 
Roselyn K. Wahner for a job well done. 
This study was compiled at my request 
and I call attention to the first para- 
graph in the research paper. 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Tue LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, 
LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE SERVICE, 
Washington, D.C., August 30, 1966. 
To: Hon. MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD. 
From: Foreign Affairs Division 
Subject: U.S. Troop Consignments to Europe 
Since World War II. 

The Department of Defense has had a gen- 
eral policy from which it has deviated in only 
a few cases, since the end of World War II. 
of not releasing figures for United States 
force levels in the European area. In the 
absence of official information, the estimates 
were compiled from nonofficial sources. 

The end of World War II found the United 
States armed forces deployed generally in 
two main areas: Western Europe and the 
Western Pacific. In accordance with the de- 
mobilization of troops both at home and 
abroad, however, by 1949 the United States 
troops in Europe totalled only about 1½ to 
2 divisions, most of these serving as occupa- 
tion forces in West Germany. “In Europe, 
for example, the American forces were soon 
reduced to the point where their military 
effectiveness was practically nil.” + 


John Campbell, et al., The United States 
in World Affairs, 1945-1947 (New York, Pub- 
lished for the Council on Foreign Relations 
by Harper & Brothers, 1947), p. 33. 
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Although the North Atlantic Treaty was 
signed on April 4, 1949, no substantial move 
was made toward increasing troop strength 
in Western Europe until the outbreak of the 
Korean War a little more than a year later 
(June 25, 1950), which shocked the members 
of the alliance into the realization of the ne- 
cessity of rearming. In September 1950, Pres- 
ident Harry Truman announced the approval 
of “substantial increases in the strength of 
United States forces to be stationed in West- 
ern Europe in the interest of the defense of 
that area.“ ? Major moves by the United 
States to stimulate allied rearmament were 
the appointment of General Dwight David 
Eisenhower as Supreme Commander of NATO 
forces in Europe and the placement of four 
more American divisions (making a total of 
almost six) on the forward line in Western 
Germany.* In February 1951 Secretary of 
Defense Marshall announced that four U.S. 
divisions would soon join the forces already 
stationed in West Germany, thus according 
to Lord Ismay bringing the total of Ameri- 
can forces in Europe in 1952 to 400,000 men.“ 
The United States in World Affairs, 1951, 
cites a smaller figure: .. American forces 
in Europe by the middle of 1952 were actually 
scheduled to number 344,000, including 284,- 
000 ground and 60,000 air personnel.“ 

Since 1951, the number of American ground 
forces on the continent has remained about 
the same despite changes in American strate- 
gic thinking and in Europe's political and 
economic conditions.“ 

In 1960 the Council on Foreign Relations 
in the “United States in World Affairs,” noted 
that: 

“The progressive shift from conventional 
to nuclear weapons, and from aircraft to 
missiles, had revolutionized the bases of mili- 
tary strategy and was widely felt to require 
a fundamental rethinking of the military 
problems involved in defending the North 
Atlantic area. In many minds it had raised 
a question as to whether the United States 
might not eventually decide to withdraw the 
substantial forces it had been maintaining 
on the European Continent—currently reck- 
oned at 5 divisions and 3 armored units— 
and rely primarily on its home-based and 
seaborne missiles, ... Despite signs of un- 
easiness in Washington about the increased 
balance of payments deficit and the large 
expenditures involved in keeping its forces 
overseas, such a move did not appear by any 
means imminent in early 1960.“ 7 

The figure of flve-six divisions, represent- 
ing five organized divisions plus units ap- 
proximately equivalent to another division, 
generally represents American troop commit- 
ments except for temporary increases pro- 
voked by crises such as the erection of the 
Berlin Wall in 1961. Estimates vary as to 
the total number of American military men 
sent at that time. “The United States in 
World Affairs, 1961,” noted that up to the 
middle of September 1961, the United States 
government had made various declarations of 


Robert E. Osgood, NATO: The Entangling 
Alliance (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1962), p. 71. 

3 Ibid., p. 77. 

Lord Ismay, Secretary-General of NATO. 
NATO: the first five years, 1949-1954, p. 40. 

š Testimony of General J. Lawton Collins, 
Army Chief of Staff, before the Senate For- 
eign Relations and Armed Services Commit- 
tees, July 31, reported in the New York 
Times, August 1, 1951, cited in Richard P. 
Stebbins, et al., The United States in World 
Affairs, 1951 (New York, Published by the 
Council on Foreign Relations by Harper and 
Brothers, 1952), p. 55. 

Jeanne Kuebler, American Forces in Eu- 
rope,” Editorial Research Reports, 1966, vol. 
II, July 20, 1966: 537. 

7 The United States in World Affairs, 1960, 
p. 113. 
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intention but had effected comparatively 
“little concrete action to build up the alli- 
ance's conventional and ground strength.” “ 
“The United States, after initially announc- 
ing plans to send another 3,000 men to 
Europe, indicated in early September that 
these would be part of a total increment of 
some 40,000,“ thus raising the total American 
commitment to about 290,000. By late 1961, 
however, the United States was completing 
the move of some 50,000 Army personnel to 
Europe, bringing total Army strength to 
280,000, and the entire commitment in the 
European theatre to nearly 400,000 men.” 

Henson Baldwin, military specialist of the 
New York Times later wrote on August 6, 
1963, that U.S. troop strength in Europe was 
being gradually levelled off from the 275,000 
peak it reached in the Berlin crisis in 1961 to 
between 232,000 and 235,000 men.” He esti- 
mated that before the Berlin crisis American 
strength had been about 228,000. His assess- 
ment of total American commitment in 
Europe was between 352,000 and 362,000 men, 
evidently including Army, Navy, and Air 
Force contingents." 

In December 1963 President Lyndon B. 
Johnson pledged to the North Atlanta Coun- 
cil that the United States would “keep in 
Europe the equivalent of six American divi- 
sions that are now deployed there, so long as 
they are needed.“ 4 He further assured the 
alliance that certain additional combat units 
sent to Germany as temporary reinforce- 
ments in 1961 would also be kept there as 
long as needed; and that while plans had 
been made for some reductions in U.S. non- 
combat personnel, no withdrawals which 
could impair the military effectiveness of our 
forces in Germany had been foreseen ™ 

Estimates of present American defense 
commitments in Europe vary, by source and 
according to the Branches of the Service in- 
cluded in the estimate, a point not always 
made clear by the source. For example, some 
sources include the ground troops in Europe, 
the men in the Sixth Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, and those in the 17th Air Force; 
others refer only to the Army in West Ger- 
many. Still others refer only to the NATO 
commitment; others include troops in Spain, 
not a member of the Alliance. The Division 
is enclosing a memorandum by Thomas C. 
Lyons, Jr., Analyst in Military Affairs, June 7, 
1966, which indicates the difficulty of arriv- 
ing at precise statistics. As you will note on 
page 2 of the Lyons memorandum, 1966 esti- 
mates vary from 450,000 troops in Europe, 
including five combat divisions plus Air 
Force and U.S. Sixth Fleet,“ to the Washing- 
ton Post February 10, 1966, estimate of 340,- 
000 men in the “European Area,” including 
240,000 ground troops, plus Air Force and 
Navy. 

The Secretary of Defense, Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, has given the most recent reliable 
figures on the size of the U.S. Army forces in 
Europe. In hearings before the subcommit- 
tee on National Security and International 
Operations of the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations, June 21, 1966, he stated 
that the “U.S, Army, Europe, contained ap- 
proximately 225,000 military personnel at the 
end of last year,” with a temporary reduc- 
tion of personnel by about 15,000 to be built 


e United States in World Affairs, 1961, 
p. 146. 

U.S. in World Affairs, 1961, p. 146, italics 
added. 

1% U.S. in World Affairs, 1962, p. 131. Italics 
added. 

u Hanson Baldwin, New York Times, Au- 
gust 6, 1963. 

132 Jeanne Kuebler, American Troops 
Abroad,” Editorial Research Reports, 1964, 
vol. 1, January 15, 1964, p. 23. 

U.S. in World Affairs, 1963, p. 121. 

“U.S. News and World Report, January 
3, 1966. 
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up to the previous level of 225,000 by Decem- 
ber, 1966.% 

In December, 1965, Max Frankel of the New 
York Times reported that about 400,000 U.S. 
servicemen were stationed in Europe.“ 

Estimates as to the breakdown often vary 
greatly, e.g. figures given by Jeanne Kuebler 
in July 20, 1966, Editorial Research Reports 
and those given by the Christian Science 
Monitor, March 11, 1966, p. 1: 

U.S. Army in West Germany—210,000 (Mc- 
Namara, Kuebler). 

U.S. forces in West Berlin—5,000 (Kue- 
bler). 

U.S. forces in France—26,000 (New York 
Times, March 11, 1966) to 30,000 (Christian 
Science Monitor, hereafter CSM), to 34,000 
(Kuebler, “before withdrawal began June 
30,” 1966). 

U.S. forces in Britain—20,000 (CSM) to 
30,000 (Kuebler). 

U.S. forces in Spain—8,000 (CSM) to 10,000 
(Kuebler). 

U.S. forces in Italy—4,500 (Kuebler) to 
10,000 (CSM), Division estimates closer to 
8,000. 


U.S, forces in Iceland—4,000 (Kuebler), 
Division estimates closer to 3,000. 

U.S. forces in Turkey—1,900 (Kuebler) to 
8,000 (CSM). 

Greece—2,000 (CSM). 

Netherlands—i,000 (CSM). 

Presumably the above figures include Army 
forces and about 56,000 Air Force personnel. 
In addition, one must include the Navy and 
Marine personnel assigned to the Sixth Fleet 
in the Mediterranean, Estimates as to its 
strength vary from 26,000 (Kuebler) to 35,- 
000 (Division estimate, compiled from vari- 
ous press reports). Hence, on the basis of 
unofficial sources, the Division can offer only 
the very rough estimate that present Amer- 
ican forces in Europe total 350,000 to 400,000. 

ROSELYN K. WAHNER. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I also ask that a UPI story for August 
31 covering Defense Department figures 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Defense Department figures indicate that 
U.S. forces stationed in Europe total ap- 
proximately 330,000 men. 

This would include more than 200,000 
Army troops in Western Europe, and nearly 
25,000 in the U.S. 6th Fleet in the Mediter- 
ranean, 

In addition, an unstated number of men 
would always be in transit between assign- 
ments in the United States and Europe. 
From time to time, units stationed in the 
United States are assigned to temporary duty 
in Europe. 

The Army in Western Europe was reduced 
by withdrawals for Vietnam from 225,000 
to around 210,000 during the year ended 
July 1. 

It is now increasing again, and is sched- 
uled to be back at 225,000 by December 31, 


Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield, and if so, to whom? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Madam President, 
I yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam Presi- 
dent, does not the distinguished Senator 


15 Hearings before Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Security and International Operations, 
US. Senate, June 21, 1966, pp. 193-194. 
Army, Europe, means Seventh Army, West 
Germany. 

1 Max Frankel, New York Times, Decem- 
ber 5, 1965. 
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from California feel this matter could 
be thoroughly debated’ on the floor of 
the Senate without going to a joint com- 
mittee of Armed Services and Foreign 
Relations, in which case there would be 
many witnesses, and possibly extended 
delay in ‘expressing the sense of the 
Senate? 

The able majority leader Las summed 
up our position. In effect, there is no 
more to say, as the result of his typically 
careful and thorough remarks. 

I do not often disagree with my friend, 
the able Senator from California, but 
cannot see his point in considering 
holding up this matter for hearings of 
that kind. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, no 
one respects my friend, the Senator from 
Missouri, more than I. I know his wis- 
dom and experience. Some Senators 
have not had that kind of experience 
and background. Speaking for myself, 
I should like to have the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of State, and the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff come before a com- 
mittee and be cross-examined on the 
subject matter embodied in this resolu- 
tion. That is the normal procedure. 

Madam President, this is a serious 
question. I believe it would be far better 
for me to arrive at a judgment on this 
far-reaching resolution if each of us had 
a printed record available with the 
cross-examination of those whose re- 
sponsibility, in the executive branch, it is 
to deal with this type of problem. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield briefly. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. In further reply 
to the Senator from California, one of 
the members of the committee that pre- 
sent this resolution is not only the chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Services 
but also the chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee on Military Appropriations of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

This matter was gone into at length in 
hearings with the Secretary of Defense. 
They were joint hearings of the Armed 
Services Committee and the Appropri- 
ations Committee. Members of both 
parties fully participated. 

The Senator can obtain the record of 
those hearings, already printed, to the 
best of my knowledge. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, the 
Senator from California is not precluded 
at any time, indeed at any moment, once 
the sense resolution is on the calendar, 
to move that it be referred to any com- 
mittee he desires, 

Mr. KUCHEL. I understand that is 
what the Acting President pro tempore 
indicated. It is also true that under the 
Senate rules, it would automatically be 
referred to a committee. 

Mr. PASTORE. With respect to inter- 
rogating and cross-examining the Sec- 
retary of Defense and the Secretary of 
State, it must be borne in mind that, as 
the majority leader has pointed out, we 
have had meeting after meeting. I real- 
ize that this does not satisfy the curiosity 
of the Senator from California. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. It is not a matter of 
curiosity. It is a matter of discharging 
my duty as a U.S. Senator on a subject 
of great importance. You—some of 
you—may have had your meetings, but 
most of us have not met with the Secre- 
taries of Defense and State on this 
matter. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator is cor- 
rect—the curiosity of his responsibility. 
Let us put it in that way. 

Mr. KUCHEL. That is a rather pe- 
culiar phrase. I simply want all Sena- 
tors to have the benefit of expert testi- 
mony before voting on as far reaching a 
resolution as this. 

Mr. PASTORE. I refer to the Sena- 
tor’s desire that each individual Senator 
have the benefit of the views of Defense 
authorities—the curiosity born of his 
sense of responsibility—to query them 
personally. The fact of the matter is 
that there has been no frivolous action 
taken here by the responsible people 
involved. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
The time of the Senator has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to continue for an additional 
5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, 
the action of the members of the com- 
mittee or the cosigners of the resolution 
has not been frivolous in any measure. 
— is the product of responsible discus- 
sion. 

We must remember here that by the 
sense resolution that was passed in 1951, 
the United States of America made a 
commitment—and is the only member of 
the alliance that has met its commit- 
ment 100 percent. I repeat no other 
member of the alliance has met that 
commitment, The situation has reached 
a point now that the Members of the 
Senate, after having discussed this on 
the floor of the Senate many times, are 
beginning to wonder whether we are not 
adopting a double standard in Europe. 
When we speak of trade, there seems to 
be a detente. When we speak of with- 
drawing our troops, there always seems 
to be an entente. We have been dis- 
turbed by this matter for a long period 
of time. 

If all of the nations of this alliance 
had met their commitment 100 percent, 
I think a great deal could be said here 
in argument, especially for the point of 
view expressed by the Senator from 
California. 

The only nation of the alliance that 
has come up to 80 percent of its commit- 
ment has been West Germany. 

We feel that, because of modern 
armament and the improvement of our 
weaponry today, that the power that is 
maintained in Europe on the the part of 
the United States of America is equiv- 
alent to the power that we offered in 
1951. For that reason, I do not see any 
reason why a substantial number of 
troops cannot be withdrawn and at the 
same time continue to guarantee the 
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security not only of Europe, but also of 
the free world. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL, Madam Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I make this statement as a senior 
member of the Committee on Armed 
Services on this side of the aisle. 

The chairman of our committee, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
courteously informed me of this resolu- 
tion that was going to be offered by the 
majority leader this morning. He told 
me that it was the result of the unani- 
mous opinion of the policy committee. 

I discussed it briefly with him yester- 
day afternoon. I discussed it again 
with the majority leader this morning. 

It is my understanding that this reso- 
lution is to lie on the desk until mid- 
night, September 6, for the cosponsor- 
ship of any other Senators who want to 
join in it. 

It is my understanding from a discus- 
sion with the majority leader that he 
does not intend to bring this resolution 
before the Senate for at least several 
days after the Senate reconvenes on 
September 6. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts will defer to the Chair, 
the Chair should like to restate the re- 
quest of the Senator from Montana for 
the purpose of clarification. The re- 
quest is that the resolution is to be held 
at the desk for additional cosponsors 
until after midnight, September 6, with- 
out reference. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, ob- 
viously no reasonable person would ob- 
ject to holding a resolution or bill at the 
desk for cosponsors. I would not do 
that. 

My question, therefore, is, when there 
is no objection registered—as there will 
not be to what has just been said—then, 
at the end of that time that bill is held 
at the desk, does the problem arise 
whether it is to be referred to a com- 
mittee? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It would be automatically re- 
ferred unless some other request is made 
and granted. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Under the rules? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. It would be automatically re- 
ferred under the rules, unless there is 
some special request for some other dis- 
Position made and granted. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I have no objection to 
the request as it has just been stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Montana? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, as I started to state, it is my under- 
standing that this resolution will lie on 
the desk until midnight September 6, 
without reference, for additional cospon- 
sors, 

The majority leader has stated to me 
personally—and I believe he will so state 
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on the floor, if it is asked of him—that 
the subject will not come up for con- 
sideration until some time after that— 
3 or 4 days, or perhaps even a week. 

At that time, the question of whether 
the matter should be debated on the 
floor, or automatically referred if objec- 
tion is made, can come up. 

I agree with the majority leader, with 
the policy committee, and with the 
statement of the minority whip {Mr. 
Kucxe.], that this is a subject of great 
importance to our security, to our safety, 
and to the peace of the world. 

As I read the resolution and the state- 
ment of the majority leader, it does not 
attempt to usurp the prerogatives of the 
President of the United States, our Com- 
mander in Chief. The resolution at- 
tempts to express the sense of the Senate 
as to a reduction of our forces in Europe. 

As I stated to the chairman of my 
committee yesterday, this subject in- 
volves our own security and safety. It 
involves the policies of NATO. It in- 
volves the United Nations. It may even 
involve the activities in the Far East. 

So it is a matter of great importance, 
and a very serious matter, as the Senator 
from California has brought up. We 
certainly can discuss it between now and 
when the majority leader wants to bring 
it up, and the majority leader, in his 
usual generous way, has said that it will 
not be brought up until Members have 
had a chance to discuss it with him in 
committees or elsewhere. 

It is my understanding that we will 
not get into a discussion of this subject 
this morning. I shall not attempt to 
give my views on it, because I have not 
considered it carefully. I hope that the 
majority leader will give us ample op- 
portunity, after Labor Day, when we re- 
turn, to decide how best to handle this 
matter in the best interests of the se- 
curity and safety of our country and the 
security of the world. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I appreciate the 
statement of the distinguished Sen:.tor 
from Massachusetts. 

Before I yield to the distinguished 
Senator from California, I should like to 
make this statement. On the 6th of 
September I will ask for immediate con- 
sideration of the resolution. On an ob- 
jection which will be lodged, the resolu- 
tion then will go on the Calendar, under 
rule XIV. Am I correct? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. So it will reach 
the calendar, regardless. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
has said September 6. It should be Sep- 
tember 7, because the resolution will lie 
on the table until midnight September 6. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. September 7 is 
correct. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. I think this in- 
quiry is important because of the ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Madam President, on September 6, will 
this resolution automatically be referred 
to committee, and to prevent that, will 
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it be necessary for the majority leader to 
make a motion that it go to the calendar? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the request, the resolution 
will be held at the desk until midnight 
September 6, for additional cosponsors, 
without reference. Then, if no other 
disposition is made of it on September 
7, the resolution will be referred. 

Mr. KUCHEL. To a committee? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. But if, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana has stated, there is a request for 
immediate consideration of the resolu- 
tion, it will go over, under the rule. 

Mr. MORSE. That is my parliamen- 
tary inquiry. On September 7, it will be 
necessary for the majority leader, or 
someone else, to move that the resolution 
go to the calendar and be considered by 
the Senate. Do I understand correctly? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If objection is heard to its im- 
mediate consideration, then it goes over, 
under rule XIV. It will be listed in the 
place provided in the calendar for reso- 
lutions and motions over, under the rule. 

Mr. MORSE. I have one more par- 
liamentary inquiry. Will it then be 
necessary, in order to have it referred to 
a committee—and I would vote against 
referring it to a committee—to have the 
Senate take official referral action on the 
resolution sending it to a committee? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. If it goes over under the rule, on 
the following legislative day, after the 
transaction of routine morning business, 
the resolution would automatically be 
placed before the Senate by the Chair, 
at which time it would be debatable until 
2 o'clock; and then, if not disposed of, it 
would go on the calendar. Then a mo- 
tion to refer would be in order after the 
resolution is before the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Before I yield to 
the distinguished assistant majority 
leader, may I say that it is not my inten- 
tion to consider this bill on the 7th as 
Senate business, but merely to have it 
placed on the calendar, to have it called 
up on an appropriate date, after the 
Senate has had a chance to look into it 
and to find out what it is all about. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Madam 
President, I believe that it should be 
noted 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time requested has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask recog- 
nition in my own right. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there a request to change the 
order of business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the time 
for the limitation on debate on H.R. 
14929 be moved forward to 11:15, and 
that I may be allowed a few minutes to 
yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Reserving the 
right to object to that request, may I 
ask that the majority leader make it 20 
minutes? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. All right. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. For 20 minutes. Without objec- 
tion, so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The resolu- 
tion offered by the majority leader was 
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not considered lightly: This matter has 
been discussed in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations off and on for a period of 
many years. I am not aware that one 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations believes that we are justified 
in maintaining a million Americans on 
European soil. 

This matter has been discussed by 
members of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee many times. I doubt that the 
chairman of any committee to whom 
this resolution could conceivably be re- 
ferred would differ on this matter. 

It was suggested that perhaps there 
should be a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill, in order to require that some of 
these troops be brought home. 

It was suggested that perhaps there 
should be a limitation on an appropria- 
tion bill in order to require that some of 
these troops be brought home. The Com- 
mittees on Foreign Relations, Armed 
Forces, and Finance were also mentioned 
because of their relevant jurisdictions, 
but some of us felt that we had heard 
the views of the executive branch and 
it was time that we quit listening to them 
and, for a change, tell them what we 
think 


We should keep in mind that France 
has asked the troops on French soil to 
get out. Some of us were disappointed 
to find that when France asked those 
troops to leave, instead of bringing them 
home, our Nation proposed to move them 
into some other European country. 

It will cost a great deal of money to 
build troop housing and family housing, 
and to provide schools for children and 
dependents, when we have so many more 
troops over there than we can justify. 

My guess is that this one item is re- 
sponsible for several billion dollars an- 
nually of our unfavorable balance of 
payments. 

The resolution simply proposes that 
we say, as a body, what most Senators 
have been saying individually for quite 
a while that they think we have too many 
troops and too many dependents over 
there; that we are spending too much 
money over there; that, all things con- 
sidered, we would be justified in making 
a very substantial reduction, and that it 
would be in the national interest. 

I have been raising this point for sev- 
eral years, and I am pleased that the 
majority leader felt the time had come 
to do something about it, and that the 
Democratic policy committee studied the 
matter and acted unanimously. We 
talked to the Secretary of State and to 
our Ambassador to Germany—a very fine 
gentleman. We heard everybody’s point 
of view, those in the executive branch 
take one view and we take the other. 
They did not convince us, and we did not 
convince them. 

Now we propose to say what we think 
that they should reduce the number cf 
people in Europe. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Madam President, 
there is another aspect to this matter so 
ably presented by the majority leader 
this morning. 

Every Member of this body believes 
that one of the most important issues in 
the world today is the effort being made 
to attain a meaningful nonproliferation 
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treaty, one designed to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Focusing 
attention on the importance of reducing 
nuclear weapons, as I see it, is to reach 
some agreement in reducing conventional 
weapons. 

Today, perhaps really for the first time, 
a major suggestion is being made, in this 
resolution, for consideration to be given 
to the importance of reducing conven- 
tional weapons in Europe. 

The statement of the majority leader 
presents well the fact everybody knows 
the tensions in Europe are less than they 
were at the time the rules were set with 
respect to the required number of mili- 
tary in that part of the world. I would 
hope, and in the not too distant future, 
that high people in this Government meet 
with comparable officials in the Govern- 
ment of the Soviet Union; and that the 
thinking behind this resolution could be 
developed to a point where we could say 
to the representatives of that great coun- 
try: Here is an opportunity also for you 
to extend practically what we both know 
is best for the future of the world; 
namely, a reduction in military forces, 
your military forces in Europe. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I have 
not the slightest objection to the pro- 
cedure which has been worked out. I 
share the view of the majority leader 
that we should bring troops back from 
Europe. 

But I would like to reinforce what the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] 
has just said, which I think is of great 
importance. I would not bring one 
American soldier back from Europe un- 
less the Russians took one Russian 
soldier out of East Germany, and out of 
the area they control in Eastern Europe. 

I think we are missing the boat and 
I urge the majority leader to think seri- 
ously about revising the resolution so 
that the resolving clause would call upon 
the President and the Department of 
State to enter into negotiations immedi- 
ately with the Soviet Union for the pur- 
pose of agreeing on one of the several 
plans discussed for years for the mutual 
withdrawal of Russian troops and Amer- 
ican troops. 

I think that we are giving away some- 
thing that we do not have to give away. 
I think that we should do this on the 
basis of an understanding with the So- 
viet Union which would require them to 
match our troop reductions, rather than 
having them say to us: Your troops go 
home but our troops stay there. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] 
would be very logical and his statement 
would be cogent, provided our allies lived 
up to 100 percent of their commitment 
and the balance of European forces— 
West and East—could be more equitably 
determined. We are heavily committed 
in Vietnam, and nobody is worrying 
about our efforts for peace and security 
there except American mothers. We are 
sending troops to Vietnam by the thou- 
sands. At present there are about 300,- 
000 men there, there may be 600,000 men 
before we are through. 

At the same time our allies in Europe 
are taking the position that possibly we 
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should not be in Vietnam at all, but we 
should be heavily committed where the 
Red peril threatens them. But their 
sense of danger is not strong enough to 
persuade them that they should live up 
to 100 percent of their own commitments. 

We have been discussing this time and 
time again—over and over again. Every 
time the foreign aid bill has been before 
our Committee on Appropriations, I have 
discussed this specific matter with Mr. 
Rusk and Mr. McNamara. All that they 
say is that they are talking with our al- 
lies about it. They had better talk fast- 
er. And the answers better be audible. 
This has been going on for 15 years— 
and time is running out on patience. 

We are heavily committed in Vietnam. 
We are spending $2 billion a month to 
sustain our effort there. 

That effort is for no plunder for Amer- 
ica—but only for the peace of the world 
Europe no less than Asia. 

We want little people left alone to de- 
termine their own destiny—not to be 
overwhelmed by Peking—no less than we 
shield free Europe from Moscow. 

Whether we are right or wrong in this 
in Europe or Asia is apart from the ques- 
tion. American boys are dying in Viet- 
nam. At the same time Europe is think- 
ing only of Europe and we are being told: 
You have got to live up to 100 percent 
of your commitment in Germany. On 
the other hand, General de Gaulle is 
telling us to get out of France. France 
that we freed can stand on its own feet 
now—so he tells us to get out of France; 
and the General’s word is law and we 
have to follow his admonition to get out 
of France. 

We have to release about 16,000 civilian 
Frenchmen who work for NATO. What 
do these French nationals do? They join 
an organization and ask for severance 
pay. They want 1 month’s pay a year 
for each of the 16 years we have been 
there. To do what? To guarantee 
their personal security. We are more 
worried about their overall security than 
they are. We live up to 100 percent of 
our commitment and the best that that 
nation can do is 80 percent. 

Let us be fair. If the peril exists in 
Europe, who should know this better than 
the Europeans? If they, who should 
know it better than we, say the peril is 
imminent, then why do they not live up 
to their share—100 percent? 

Our query is as simple as that. 

Now, the Senator would have us say 
to the Russians: We will take out one 
American if you take out one Russian, 
We are not saying to the Germans, Itali- 
ans, French, British, and everybody else 
there, that we want to keep the same 
ratio—man for man. 

If the best that our allies can do is 80 
percent because they do not think the 
peril is really there, the best that we 
should do is 80 percent. That is all that 
we mean here in pure, simple English— 
and in the simple mathematics of the 
manpower we should invest in their own 
assessment of clear and present danger. 

Mr. CLARK. Madam President, I ask 
that the Senator from Missouri yield to 
me further so that I can reply to the 
Senator from Rhode Island {Mr. Pas- 
TORE]. I am sure that the Senator from 
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Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON] will recognize 
the fairness of giving me 1 minute. 

I share the emotional involvement of 
my friend, the Senator from Rhode Is- 
land (Mr. Pastore], both with respect to 
the unnecessary acceleration of the war 
in Vietnam and the unnecessary troops 
that we have in Europe, but I think we 
should act with our heads and not with 
our hearts. The important thing is to 
get the Russians to pull some of their 
troops back. 

I renew my suggestion to the majority 
leader to determine carefully and prayer- 
fully over the weekend whether he does 
not want to revise the resolution to get 
something from the Russians, and not 
because we are mad at NATO. 

Mr. PASTORE. Madam President, I 
have only one slight modification to sug- 
gest to the Senator’s terms. In connec- 
tion with the emotional involvement, will 
the Senator correct the Recor to say the 
emotional emphasis of the Senator from 
Rhode Island? It is the emphasis on 
facts that invites emotion. 

Mr. CLARK. I shall be happy to do 
so. I am emotionally involved. I think 
that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE] gave evidence that he is also. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
if the resolution comes before the Sen- 
ate, it is subject to amendment. In my 
opinion we are acting with our heads 
and not on the basis of emotion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the ma- 
jority leader, and would say to the able 
Senator from Pennsylvania that when he 
says he does not want to see a single 
American soldier taken out of Europe 
unless a Russian soldier is taken out of 
Europe, at least to some extent he is 
talking against the logic of his concept 
with respect to the overall problem of 
arms control. 

None of us of course would want to 
see a single American soldier removed 
from Europe if we felt that that soldier, 
at this time, was important to the de- 
fense of the United States and the free 
world. But as the Senator from Rhode 
Island so well pointed out, those far closer 
to the situation, by their action as well as 
their words, have emphasized to us over 
the years that all these men are not im- 
portant. It is clear therefore that their 
interest could well be economic instead 
of military. 

I lose my colleague when he talks about 
1 for 1. As I understood, what we 
are trying to do, in discussion of such 
matters important to the future of the 
world such as the test ban treaty is find 
out how we should or can take the first 
step in a disarmament program. 

Again, let the able people of this Gov- 
ernment meet with representatives of the 
Soviet Union, state what discussion has 
been going on on the floor of the Senate. 
We are aware of the number of divisions 
the Soviets have in East Germany and 
the satellite countries. Saving money 
through reduction on their part and ours 
could provide the resources needed to 
help their economy, and our economy, 
their cities and our cities, their educa- 
tion and our education; all this by not 
continuing to spread military forces of 
any type around the world. 
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Mr. CLARK. What I am saying is 
that I do not want to see it done uni- 
laterally. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Madam Presi- 
dent, I would say this, from this side of 
the aisle: We have heard the assistant 
minority leader, the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Kucuet]. I came into this 
discussion this morning and on yester- 
day afternoon. It was my understanding 
that the majority leader would offer this 
resolution, make a little speech about it, 
and then we would get on with the busi- 
ness of the Senate which is before it 
under limited debate. 

If we are going to discuss even the 
spirit of this resolution at this time, cer- 
tainly a quorum call should be suggested 
so that Senators on my side of the aisle 
can come into the Chamber and give 
their views. 

I sponsored what was said by the ma- 
jority leader a few minutes ago, that he 
was going to offer the resolution this 
morning, that it would lie on the table 
for further signatures to be brought up 
at a later date, and then we could dis- 
cuss it in full and give our reasons pro 
and con as some of the distinguished 
members of the Democratic policy com- 
mittee have done this morning; and 
then we could decide whether to send it 
to committee or discuss it right here on 
the floor of the Senate, as being the sense 
of the Senate. 

Madam President, I certainly hope 
that we will not be giving our views pro 
and con at this time. I do not believe 
it is right. If there are any more sug- 
gestions along those lines, I shall cer- 
tainly have to suggest the absence of a 
quorum in order that Republican Mem- 
bers on this side of the aisle may express 
their views, as well as Senators on the 
Democratic side of the aisle. 

Therefore, I hope that we can get on 
with the business of the State, and dis- 
cuss the resolution at a later time, as it 
has been my understanding the major- 
ity leader wishes to do. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
in view of the fact that the distinguished 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youna] has 
been on his feet for a long time, waiting 
to be recognized—I believe it is on this 
subject, is it not? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I do desire to 
speak on this subject for about 4 min- 
utes. I have been on my feet for quite a 
long time. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
before yielding the floor, I ask unani- 
mous consent that 4 minutes may be al- 
lowed the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne], and that at that time debate 
begin on the Morse amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Madam President, 
in conclusion, if I may, let me say that 
this resolution was endorsed by the full 
policy committee. At their direction, it 
was presented. I fully favor it. If I did 
not favor it, I would have presented it 
anyway. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Madam Presi- 
dent, I am in complete accord with the 
purposes of the resolution offered by the 
majority leader and I compliment him 
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on it, The fact is, for more than a year, 
many Senators have spoken out in this 
Chamber advocating that we return our 
soldiers from Europe where they are not 
needed, where many of them are living 
like squaw men with their wives and 
children. 

Madam President, in the Chamber I 
see the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the junior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McGovern], and the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE]. 
They have all spoken time and again in 
favor of bringing our soldiers back home. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do not forget the 
Senator from Louisiana. For over 5 
years I have been preaching the same 
thing. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Yes. I certainly 
include the Senator from Louisiana. I 
remember other Senators have been 
preaching that we bring the boys back 
home and there are plenty of reasons 
for doing so. 

For example, 10 years ago, this Nation 
had almost $22 billion in gold reserves. 
Today, we have $1344 billion, a loss of 
almost 88 ½ billion. At the same time 
the gold supply of other countries has 
risen by $13 billion. That has been 
spoken of in this Chamber by Senators 
MORSE, MCGOVERN, ELLENDER, TALMADGE, 
and many other Senators. 

Were the United States called upon to 
pay all of its obligations in gold, we could 
not do so. 

At the same time we maintain in West- 
ern Europe 400,000 members of our 
Armed Forces and 370,000 of their de- 
pendents and civilian employees. In 
France, the chief beneficiary of the out- 
flow of gold from our country, we have 
75,000 men and their dependents, who 
will soon be transferred elsewhere. We 
ought to bring them all home. Bring- 
ing hundreds of thousands of officers and 
men and their dependents home from 
France and other nations of Western Eu- 
rope will not only cut down the drain on 
our gold supply, but will make troops 
available for assignment to Vietnam and 
other places where they are really 
needed. 

Following World War II, there was a 
bitter cold war raging with the Soviet 
Union and there was a threat of ag- 
gression which required the presence of 
our Armed Forces to deter the Russians. 
Stalin was then dictator of the Soviet 
Union. That threat of aggression no 
longer exists. The threat of military ag- 
gression by the Communists in Europe 
has all but vanished, The present rulers 
of the Soviet Union are no longer rattling 
their missiles. The Russians are veering 
toward capitalism. The Soviet Union is 
no longer a have-not nation. Its leaders 
now appear principally dedicated to the 
objective of raising the standard of living 
of their people. At the present time we 
are contributing up to approximately 
one-third of the manpower and almost 80 
percent of the cost of defending Western 
Europe. 

Madam President, the nations of West- 
ern Europe are strong enough today, both 
militarily and economically, to cope with 
whatever danger remains and provide for 
a much greater share of their defense 
needs. 
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In World War I the United States 
loaned immense sums of money to our 
allies. Great Britain, the chief benefi- 
ciary and our largest debtor, owes the 
United States $9,400 million. Great 
Britain has made only a token payment. 
France defaulted completely. 

In World War II we loaned huge sums 
to Great Britain under lend-lease. For 
the most part, these obligations were set- 
tled after the war on a basis highly bene- 
ficial to our allies. We loaned our allies 
nearly $39 billion during World War 1 
$16 billion of this amount is still owing. 

When De Gaulle persisted in making 
claims upon our dwindling gold supply, 
US. officials suggested that instead of 
taking our gold, France accept credit on 
its old World War I debt to us. Of 
course, De Gaulle refused. Instead, 
France today follows a policy of consist- 
ently drawing on the U.S. gold supply, 
month after month, to our fiscal detri- 
ment and to the detriment of the econ- 
omy of the entire free world. 

From 1945 to 1966 we gave France 
more than $9 billion, Italy more than 
$6 billion, and Western Germany more 
than $5 billion. These nations, which 
have become rich and prosperous, show 
anything but enthusiasm about coming 
to our aid and assisting us in Vietnam. 
Not one has sent even one soldier to 
South Vietnam. 

Madam President, at the very best 
our troops in France and in the NATO 
countries must be considered as a token 
force rather than an effective striking 
force. We can improve our military and 
financial situation greatly by bringing 
most of our Armed Forces and their de- 
pendents home. 

Furthermore, by our Operation Air- 
lift we have proven we can airlift a com- 
bat-ready division to West Germany 
from the continental United States in a 
matter of hours. 

The nations of Western Europe can to- 
day provide the necessary troops to de- 
fend themselves if that remote need 
should ever occur. 

Those countries should do this for 
themselves instead of continuing to de- 
pend on us. Let their young men be 
conscripted and drafted into their own 
armed services. Why should the lives 
and aspirations of our teenage young 
men be disrupted to form the first line 
of defense for the German and French 
Governments, whose officials and nation- 
als have come to despise us? 

It is nitpicking to advocate that 
American tourists, men and women 
schoolteachers, and husbands and wives 
who save money for a vacation in Eu- 
rope, should forgo their trips to reduce 
the outflow of gold when we have 400,- 
000 men of our Armed Forces in Western 
Europe, plus wives, dependents, and 
American civilians, employed by the 
Armed Forces. That is where the real 
outflow of gold takes place. 

SUPPORT FOR MANSFIELD RESOLUTION TO WITH- 
DRAW AMERICAN TROOPS FROM EUROPE 

. Mr, MORSE subsequently said: Madam 

President, I express my high commenda- 

tion to the majority leader and to the 

members of the policy committee of the 

majority party for bringing to the floor 
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of the Senate this morning the resolu- 
tion which was placed on the desk, to 
wait for cosponsors. That resolution 
proposes a cutback in American troop 
deployment in Europe. 

Madam President, some of us have 
been urging this cutback for some years. 
Time has not permitted me to check the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as to the exact 
date of the first time that the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon stood on the floor of 
the Senate and urged the diminishing of 
American troops in Europe. It was early 
in 1963. 

I repeated it over and over again. I 
listened with great interest and complete 
approval to the argument of the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
TORE] this morning when he pointed out 
that we are the only country that has 
kept its commitments under NATO. 

It has been said sometimes that West 
Germany has also done so. West Ger- 
many has not. West Germany is a coun- 
try that has come the nearest to it, other 
than the United States. But the United 
States is the only country that has kept 
its commitments under NATO. 

I have a special interest in this sub- 
ject because I was one of the three as- 
sistant floor managers of the NATO 
treaty in 1949, appointed by the then 
ranking Republican of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, of Michigan. The other two 
assistant managers were Senators AIKEN 
from Vermont and Senator Tobey from 
New Hampshire. 

I was assigned the met controversial 
article of the treaty, article V. It was 
‘called the “one for all, all for one” 
article. It was the target of the isola- 
tionist press and the isolationist group in 
this country. 

That article, of course, made clear 
that an attack on any member country 
would be considered an attack on the 
United States. 

I defended on the floor of the Senate 
the promise that the United States would 
respond to any such attack without any 
need for further consideration by Con- 
gress of whether there ought to be a dec- 
laration of war. In those days we met 
in the Old Supreme Court Chamber, be- 
cause this Chamber was being re- 
furbished at the time. 

In the course of our argument, as that 
historic debate will show, we pointed out 
that the NATO Treaty did not pledge us 
indefinitely, but that the NATO Treaty 
pledged us for the life of the treaty. 
That was a period of great world crisis 
as well as national crisis, and the pledges 
that were made were certainly justified 
and highly needed. 

The stationing of large numbers of 
troops in Europe followed as the military 
force of NATO was developed. It was 
about 1952 that we sent large numbers 
for the NATO Treaty force. 

But, Madam President, we have had a 
great deal of experience since then with 
NATO and with our NATO allies. For 
many years I have urged a cutback in our 
troop deployment in Europe, because it 
became perfectly obvious that the need 
for that deployment had diminished. At 
the time of the formation of NATO, there 
was a very serious threat of a Russian 
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march across Europe to the sea, and I 
believe that at that time the United 
States was the only insurmountable 
barrier to that march. 

Madam President, our NATO allies 
undertook the same solemn commitment 
that we did when they ratified NATO, 
and I think that we had the right to ex- 
pect them to keep their commitment to 
furnish troops just as we did. But they 
did not. Certainly, in more recent years, 
after our expenditure of a good many 
billions of dollars for the rehabilitation 
of our NATO allies under the Marshall 
plan they have overlooked the fact that 
we have helped to rehabilitate them to 
the point that they enjoy prosperity the 
like of which they never enjoyed 
throughout their history. 

Iam afraid it is true that a good many 
of our NATO allies have been willing to 
let the American taxpayer pay a dis- 
proportionate share of the cost of main- 
taining the defenses of NATO. In those 
early days, Mr. President, we had a clear 
duty, in order to maintain peace in the 
world, to make the investments in money 
and manpower that we made. But the 
threat now from Russia has diminished. 
Our partners know that. That is why 
they have not fulfilled their obligations to 
the treaty force. 

It was brought out in the debate this 
morning that some of our allies no longer 
fear Russia, that it is perfectly obvious 
that Russia shows no intention of fol- 
lowing a course of action of aggression in 
Europe. She has learned to know better. 

Madam President, I also agree with 
those who spoke this morning in opposi- 
tion to the proposal of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. CLARK], that a reso- 
lution such as this should not be adopted 
unless it contains a provision that we 
will withdraw a man from Europe if 
Russia will withdraw a man from the 
Communist section of Europe. 

I disagree with that proposal on many 
grounds, Madam President. I disagree 
because we will never get anywhere, in 
my judgment, in reducing the danger of 
world war II, and that danger is in- 
creased as long as we continue to main- 
tain heavy contingents of American mili- 
tary forces abroad. I say that I shall not 
go along with the idea that we will with- 
draw only if Russia withdraws, because, 
in my judgment, we will strengthen the 
chances for peace, the chances of avoid- 
ing a war, if we put Russia in the posi- 
tion where she is the one who is main- 
taining large numbers of military forces 
in the Communist section of Europe. 

Madam President, if she does this, she 
admits that she has to keep them there to 
control the East Germans. That is the 
main reason for keeping them there. 

We can demonstrate that we do not 
need to keep such a large contingent of 
American troops—and we are not talking 
about taking them all out—in Western 
Europe, because Russia has a large num- 
ber of Russian troops in East Germany, 
since she really keeps them, not because 
of any threat from Western Europe, but 
because of threats within her own Com- 
munist dominions. 

We have an opportunity here to reduce 
the level of our forces in an area where 
the need for them has greatly dimin- 
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ished. I would like to see us make this 
move as proposed by the resolution in- 
troduced by the Democratic policy com- 
mittee, because I think that would put 
Russia on the spot. 

Arguments will be raised that this in 
some way may weaken the security of 
the United States. That is a lot of non- 
sense. We know that, if Russia moves, it 
will not be a question of ground troops in 
Europe that will maintain the security of 
Europe or of the United States. We all 
know that we have gone far beyond the 
era of conventional warfare in Europe. 
We all know that, if a war develops in Eu- 
rope, it will not be a conventional war, 
but a nuclear war. That will be the case 
whether or not we reduce our manpower 
on the spot. It is the nuclear umbrella 
of the United States that provides the 
protection for Europe, not these large 
numbers of ground troops.” 

Of course, a residual minimum of 
ground troops is necessary. But if one 
wishes to talk about the horrible thought 
of the danger of war with Russia, then let 
us face this fact: A large number of 
ground troops maintained where they 
are maintained, in the case of a nuclear 
war, are but sitting ducks, to be obliter- 
ated in the very early stages of that 
nuclear war. 

So, I think we ought to follow a course 
of action quite independent of what Rus- 
sia does with her forces in the Commu- 
nist-controlled areas of Europe. 

Also, we have an obligation to the 
American taxpayer, for the maintenance 
of these large American forces in Europe 
is a heavy drain upon our economy and 
is causing great injury to us economi- 
cally, from the standpoint of our bal- 
ance-of-payments problems. 

But there is something else I want to 
stress in these remarks in support of the 
objectives of this resolution. As Sena- 
tors know, I have pointed out many 
times that the road to peace is not down 
a military road. The road to war is 
down a military road. The sad fact is 
that the United States, in connection 
with its foreign policy, has been paving 
military roads and not roads of peace. 
We have scattered around this world 
hundreds and hundreds and hundreds 
of thousands of American troops. Our 
image has become one of great ugliness 
and is interpreted as an image of Mars, 
instead of the image that ought to char- 
acterize the American republic. Except 
for Soviet forces in Eastern Europe, we 
are the only country in the world which 
has large bases and exceedingly large 
numbers of men in uniform outside of 
its territorial limits. Except for the 
troops that Russia has outside of its 
borders, but on its borders, in the area 
of its Communist satellites—principally 
East Germany—Russia does not main- 
tain troops abroad. 

We hear much said about Communist 
China being a threatening military 
power, without a Chinese soldier outside 
her borders, But close to her, perhaps 
more than 300,000 American troops are 
in uniform. 

If we think that that is giving an im- 
pression throughout Asia that we are 
a country of peace, we could not be more 
wrong. In fact, this emphasis on the 
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part of the United States of military 
power and a foreign policy that is so 
slanted toward the use of American 
force is losing us friends by the millions 
around the world, and is creating the 
impression that we have become the ma- 
jor threat to the peace of the world be- 
cause of our emphasis upon militarism. 

If we follow this course of action that 
this resolution calls for in respect to our 
troops in Europe, I think it would be a 
great lesson to the world that we are 
seeking to travel a road of peace. But I 
have one caveat. I hope it is not con- 
templated behind this resolution, that 
after the troops are removed from Eu- 
rope, that they will be sent to Vietnam. 

If that is the development, of course, 
it will destroy all of the value of bringing 
the troops back from Europe, as far as 
teaching the world a lesson that we seek 
a peaceful solfition to the problems of the 
world that threaten the peace of the 
world, That is why I hope that in the 
not too distant future my President and 
my Government will change their for- 
eign and military policy in Asia. 

I have said many times that I do not 
propose an abrupt pullout of American 
troops from Vietnam, but I do propose 
a great reduction in them. A great re- 
duction in them would be possible if my 
Government would follow the recom- 
mendations of a General Ridgway and 
a General Gavin, and their supporters 
within the military authorities of our 
country, although they are now retired. 

But General Ridgway happened to be 
the leader of the American forces in 
Korea. On the basis of that experience 
he has advised against the course of ac- 
tion we are following in escalating the 
war in Asia. General Gavin was our top 
military strategist when he was in uni- 
form. The brilliance of his military 
mind is implanted upon the war plans of 
our country as far as military prepared- 
ness is concerned. He has advised 
against our policy of escalation in 
Vietnam. 

If we continue the course of action that 
we are following of escalating this war 
in southeast Asia, we are going to involve 
the American people in a war for many 
years to come. It will be a war in which 
we will win all the military engagements 
of any consequence, and completely lose 
the peace; a war in which we may nego- 
tiate what appears to be a surrender, but 
the surrender will not be capitulation 
to our policy, but only result in a pro- 
longed guerrilla warfare, with the ever- 
present danger and possibility that China 
may be drawn into the war, to be followed 
by Russia. 

Before we recess for the Labor Day 
weekend I wanted to make these re- 
marks, completely disassociating myself 
from the speech which the President 
made before the American Legion, com- 
pletely disassociating myself from the 
speeches the President made last week- 
end as he went into Oklahoma and 
Idaho, and back to Texas, in which he 
makes a plea again for what adds up to 
a further escalating of this war, and a 
plea to the American people to back 
him up in the escalating of this war, 
which means, of course, I think, increas- 
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ing the danger of an all-out third world 
war. 

I shall continue to disagree with my 
President in regard to his warmaking 
policies, his Presidential war—for it is 
a Presidential war, never having been 
declared under the constitutional proc- 
esses of our Constitution. 

I want to say to the American people 
that if we continue the course of action 
the President is proposing for escalating 
this war in Asia, we will not only need- 
lessly and unjustifiably sacrifice in- 
creasing thousands of American troops 
in southeast Asia, but we shall also place 
ourselves in the position of an isolated 
nation. 

But the resolution offered some hope 
that at least there is a growing rec- 
ognition in the Congress that we are 
going to have substituted the rule of law 
for the jungle law of military might. 
I see great potentials and great pos- 
sibilities in this resolution. 

Madam President, I close by saying 
that I hope my President will not mistake 
the cheers of the populace as an expres- 
sion of opinion on the part of the Ameri- 
can people that they want him to turn us 
into a warmaking power and, at the 
same time, as he was professing to do, 
doing it in the name of peace. 

We cannot win peace with bullets. I 
say to my President that we have some 
chance of winning peace with bread. 


WAR AGAINST THE REDWOOD 
NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Madam President, re- 
cently Mr. Harold Miller, president of 
Miller-Rellim Redwood Co., appeared 
before the Parks and Recreation Sub- 
committee and testified that he was 
“openminded” and did “not oppose the 
idea of a Redwood National Park.” But, 
alas, those were his views but for a fleet- 
ing moment. 

He then proceeded to break off nego- 
tiations by which Secretary of the In- 
terior Udall was attempting to persuade 
the company to stop cutting the heart 
out of the proposed Redwood National 
Park. Secretary Udall was in a position 
to offer Miller-Rellim financial assist- 
ance, through the interest of a chari- 
table organization, to defray the added 
costs, if any, were Miller-Rellim to re- 
move its saws and axes to another loca- 
tion, away from the proposed park area. 

Secretary Udall quite properly termed 
Miller-Rellim’s arbitrary refusal to stop 
its spite cutting as an outrageous public- 
be-damned, conservation-be-damned ap- 
proach to this whole issue. 

But the clincher was yet to come. Mr. 
Miller then traveled to San Francisco, 
where he held a press conference in the 
Sheraton-Palace Hotel to announce 
plans for what was termed “a war” 
against the Redwood National Park. 
Miller told reporters he would “fight 
park plans to the end.” 

Madam President, last spring I intro- 
duced S. 2962 to create a Redwood Na- 
tional Park in northern California. I 
did so because several years of discus- 
sions have led me to the firm belief that 
the creation of a great Redwood National 
Park is completely in the public interest. 
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Shortly after I introduced the bill, re- 
ports began filtering back to me that spite 
cutting was being carried on by the Mil- 
ler-Rellim Redwood Co. on its properties 
within the proposed Redwood National 
Park boundaries. These reports came 
from the Department of the Interior, 
from the National Geographic Society, 
from conservation groups in California, 
and even from concerned citizens of 
Crescent City, Calif., the home of Miller- 
Rellim. 

I studied maps, aerial photographs, 
talked to experts and viewed the area 
with some of my Senate colleagues from a 
helicopter. Only then, and with mount- 
ing indignation, did I reach the conclu- 
sion, now confirmed by the testimony of 
Mr. Miller, that the company has recent- 
ly clear cut an area along the west bank 
of Mill Creek between the company’s mill 
and the south edge of Jedediah Smith 
State Park, and that the company is now 
cutting a 400-foot-wide swath, a corri- 
dor, from Mill Creek easterly along the 
south edge of Jedediah Smith State Park 
separating the State park from 7,000 
acres of prime virgin redwoods on Miller- 
Rellim property. 

I ask you, Madam President, why 
would a company owning 24,000 acres of 
land in Del Norte County, of which only 
18,000 is within the proposed park 
boundaries, be cutting in the single 
specific location most damaging to the 
park value of its land? Why would a 
company scour a path along the edge 
of the most magnificent existing redwood 
park? There can be but one answer: this 
cutting is an integral part of this com- 
pany’s war against the park, It wishes 
to destroy the park quality of the area 
before Congress can finally render a de- 
cision to create the park. 

At a hearing in Crescent City last 
June, I asked Mr. Miller, in general 
terms, if Miller-Rellim would shift its 
cutting while my bill is being consid- 
ered. He turned aside my request as in- 
feasible. 

On July 13, I repeated my request in 
somewhat more specific terms in a letter 
to Mr. Miller. After two delaying re- 
sponses, the company rejected my re- 
quest in a letter read at the open hear- 
ing on my bill before the Parks and 
Recreation Subcommittee of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee 
on August 17, 1966. 

At that hearing, as I indicated, Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall announced 
that private money was available to 
compensate Miller-Rellim for the eco- 
nomic loss, if any, caused by temporarily 
shifting its operation to a less vital area. 
The short, unproductive talks which 
followed, between Mr. Miller and Secre- 
tary Udall, are memoralized in their let- 
ters of August 18 and 19. 

Today Miller-Rellim obstinately con- 
tinues to cut in the most crucial single 
area of the 18,000 acres which it owns 
within the proposed park boundaries. 
Miller-Rellim continues to disfigure the 
virgin area by enlarging the scar at the 
south edge of Jedediah Smith State Park, 
although I believe there is a near abso- 
lute certainty that a Redwood National 
Park bill encompassing his property will 
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year. 

One salutary result has arisen from 
the recent hecrings, however. Prior to 
the hearings, Miller-Rellim had closed 
off its property to the National Park 
Service in order that the Park Service 
might be prevented from taking pictures 
which would show the Senate Interior 
Committee the company’s spite cutting. 
As a result of the hearing, Miller-Rellim 
has realized that it cannot hide its per- 
fidy. It has at last agreed to permit 
the Park Service employees access to its 
property. At least, that is what it now 
says. 

I voice the hope that the President 
will reaffirm his interest in this project 
by calling upon Miller-Rellim to shift its 
destructive cutting, and by calling upon 
Congress to start moving the bill to create 
a Redwood National Park. 

The irresponsible campaign which this 
company is waging against the Redwood 
National Park is against the public in- 
terest. It brings discredit upon the en- 
tire American forest products industry. 
In answer to Miller-Rellim’s declaration 
of war on the Redwood National Park, I 
call upon all Americans to join the battle 
for the park, and I call on the forest 
products industry of this country to dis- 
sociate itself from Miller-Rellim’s dis- 
graceful spite cutting tactics. 

Madam President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the correspondence to 
which I have referred to be printed in 
the Recor at this point, along with ex- 
cellent editorial comments on the im- 
moral cutting by Miller-Rellim Redwood 
Co. from the Washington Post, the San 
Francisco Chronicle, and the San Jose 
Mercury. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence and editorials were ordered to 
be printed in the Recor, as follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 13, 

1966 
THE SLAUGHTER CONTINUES 

All appeals to the Miller-Rellim Redwood 
Co. to halt the slaughter of giant trees in 
the area proposed for a Redwood National 
Park appear to have failed. At the recent 
hearing on the proposed park in Crescent 
City, Calif., Senator KucHeL made a direct 
request of Harold Miller, president of the 
company which now owns the land, that 
it shift its operations elsewhere until a deci- 
sion is made as to where the park shall be 
located. The request was rebuffed. When 
fresh evidence of continued cutting in the 
proposed park area came to light, Senator 
Kuck. renewed his appeal by letter. The 
only reply has been an evasive letter from 
Mr. Miller's lawyer. 

Meanwhile the National Park Service has 
been denied opportunity to photograph the 
area. Senator KUCHEL seems to us to be 
fully justified in his conclusion that the 
company “is pursuing a program designed to 
destroy the park value of this portion of its 
timberlands by cutting out its heart.“ And 
now it is trying to conceal that act from 
the public by denying access to the proposed 
park area. 

In these circumstances President Johnson 
might well request suspension of the cut- 
ting until the decision in Congress can be 
made. If virgin redwoods continue to go 
down at the present rate, the country may 
well find, within a few years, that there are 
not enough left to justify che creation of a 
national park, 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Aug. 27, 1966] 
Pusiic Be DAMNED 


The public-be-damned attitude taken by 
the Miller Redwood Co. calls for a drastic re- 
sponse, After all appeals to the company's 
public spirit and sense of fairness had failed, 
a Senate Interior Subcommittee brought Har- 
old Miller, president, to Washington and con- 
fronted him with a generous offer made 
through the Secretary of the Interior and an 
unnamed foundation to reimburse the com- 
pany for any losses it might sustain from 
moving its lumbering operations out of the 
area designated for the Redwoods National 
Park. Mr. Miller arbitrarily refused. 

In effect the Miller company has pleaded 
guilty to spite cutting of giant trees that the 
Government wishes to save. Is the great 
United States helpless in the face of this 
flagrant slap in the face? One man has as- 
serted the right to destroy what virtually 
the whole country wants to preserve. There 
ought to be a ready means of dealing with 
this kind of outrage. We hope that the Gov- 
ernment will not give up until every ex- 
pedient has been employed to cope with this 
ruthless defiance. 

President Johnson could try to bring the 
company to its senses by a special request 
that the spite-cutting cease immediately. If 
this should fail, the Interior Department 
would be justified in seeking an injunction in 
the courts. Though the land is still in pri- 
vate ownership, its purchase has been rec- 
ommended to Congress for national park pur- 
poses. No one should be in a position to de- 
stroy its value as a park before Congress can 
act. The injunction is a weapon especially 
designed for the purpose of restraining con- 
duct that would inflict irreparable losses 
while a problem is being litigated. 

If this approach did not succeed, Congress 
could be asked for some emergency action. 
Congress could order the cutting to be 
stopped, and pledge the United States to 
make good the losses if a decision should later 
be made not to locate the Redwoods National 
Park in the Mill Creek area. The gage of 
battle has been thrown down on an indefensi- 
ble issue. The Government cannot just sur- 
render without a critical sacrifice of the na- 
tional interest. 


[From the San Francisco (Calif.) Chronicle, 
Aug. 12, 1966] 
No Max's LAND 

Senator Kucwen’s attack on the Miller- 
Rellim Redwood Company for cutting a no 
man’s land through virgin forest marked out 
for a national park would be a blow at the 
company’s public relations, if it had any. 
But the Miller-Rellim company is evidently 
not interested in either the public or the 
public interest. Senator KUCHEL concludes 
that it has forsaken other timberlands under 
its control and is “pursuing a program de- 
signed to destroy the park value” of the por- 
tion of its Del Norte county properties cov- 
ered by his redwood park bill. 

The National Park Service has been denied 
access to the land, and the company has 
failed to respond to Kucret's requests that 
it suspend cutting until Congress has had 
time to act. This course of deflance could 
have one good effect if it taught Congress 
the lesson that it must act faster to acquire 
and save recreation areas for the people. 

[From the San Jose (Calif.) Mercury, 
Aug. 11, 1966] 
LUMBER FRM SHOULD Stray Its Saws 


Sen. THOMAS H. KucHEL (R-Calif.) has 
urged the Miller-Rellim Redwood Co. to 
cease its lumbering activities in virgin red- 
wood lands bordering Jedediah Smith State 
Park—at least for the time being. 

KucHex points out, and correctly, that the 
land now being worked by the company lies 
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in the heart of a proposed Redwood National 
Park, which Congress is considering creat- 
ing. Hopefully, the lumber company will 
withhold its saws at least until the fate of 
the national park is known, The next Sen- 
ate hearings are scheduled for Aug. 17. 

As KucHe observed this week: 

“Some of these redwoods have taken 2,000 
years to grow to their present grandeur. 
Those who would sever them from the earth 
are not answerable to Congress or the court. 
They are answerable to the people of this 
country and to posterity.” 

They are, indeed. 

US. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
July 13, 1968. 
Mr. HAROLD A. MILLER, 
President, Miller-Rellim Redwood Co., 
Crescent City, Calif. 

Dear Mr. Min: During the recent Red- 
wood National Park field hearings held by 
the Parks and Recreation Subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs in Crescent City, California, it 
was disclosed that in recent months your 
company has been moving its cutting opera- 
tions into virgin stands of redwoods on your 
property south of the boundary of Jedediah 
Smith State Park, 

Since you own substantial redwood acreage 
outside the proposed park boundaries, I asked 
you, during the hearings: 

“Would it not be better, Mr. Miller, in the 
future for us to agree that, while this legis- 
lation is under discussion in the Congress, 
precautions be taken that the area contem- 
plated to be used as a park be left alone to 
the greatest extent economically feasible?” 

Your reply was: 

“It would certainly not be feasible. You 
just cannot move your operation around that 
way.” 

No one is more conscious than I of the 
constitutionally protected rights of the own- 
ers of private property. The right to hold 
and dispose of private property is basic to our 
way of life. 

The few remaining old growth redwoods 
represent a priceless, irreplaceable part of 
our American heritage. As the wheels of the 
legislative machine slowly turn and as legis- 
lation to create a Redwood National Park is 
pending in Congress, I believe that you, as 
the owner of properties which include this 
natural resource have a responsibility to our 
fellow citizens, a moral obligation, which far 
transcends the normal legal rights and ob- 
ligations of land-holding. I believe that you 
have an obligation to respect the efforts of 
your fellow citizens to preserve some of these 
giants, and not to frustrate those efforts or 
render them meaningless. Yours is respon- 
sibility to refrain from felling these ancient 
trees at the very time some of us in Wash- 
ington are attempting to save them. 

I again urge you to publicly announce, 
in a spirit of cooperation and with an aware- 
ness of the responsibilities imposed upon you 
as trustees of this disappearing natural re- 
source, a suspension of cutting in vital areas 
of virgin redwoods within the proposed park 
boundaries until Congress has had time to 
act on this legislation. 

With kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 
MILLER REDWOOD CO., 
Crescent City, Calif., July 18, 1966. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Senator KucHEL: In Mr. Miller's 
absence, I wish to acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of July 12th. While a photocopy 
of your letter has been forwarded to Mr. 
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Miller, it is unlikely that he will have an 
opportunity to reply until after his return 
to this office on August 3rd. 
Very truly yours, 
VELMA JEREMIAH 
Mrs. Velma Jeremiah, 
Secretary to Mr. Harold A. Miller. 
RAGAN & MASON, 
Washington, D.C., August 2, 1966. 
Hon. THomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: On July 13, 1966, 
you wrote to Mr. Harold Miller, President 
of Stimson Lumber Company. For your 
ready reference, a copy of your letter is 
attached hereto. 

In your letter you asked Mr. Miller to 
publicly announce, with the awareness of 
his responsibilities that he is suspending 
cutting in a “vital area of virgin Redwoods.” 

Mr. Miller and I have discussed your letter 
and it was agreed that I would respond as 
outlined below. However, I have recently 
been ill and consequently have not had the 
opportunity of responding to your letter 
until today. 

Before responding in substance, I must 
refer to the record of the hearings at which 
time your point was also raised, and at 
which time I pointed out that over fifty 
members of Congress have supported legis- 
lation to impose the park elsewhere. I think 
you must agree that the predominance of 
support for a Redwood National Park is not 
on the locus of the Administration’s pro- 
posal. As was pointed out in the hearings, 
the park proposal has been pending for a 
number of years and the predominant sup- 
port for a park is not in the area affecting 
the Miller land. 

We therefore respectfully request that you 
advise as to whether or not similar letters 
Were sent to other companies that are in- 
volved in cutting adjacent to the other and 
more heayily supported park proposal. 

I would also like to call your attention— 
and again not as a response in kind to your 
subject letter—to an article in the New 
York Times of July 31, 1966, a copy of which 
is enclosed. This article points out that the 
Federal Government is, of itself, harvesting 
millions of board feet a year from virgin 
Redwood timber supplies. Has the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture been requested to cease 
cutting until the issue is resolved? 

Because of your keen and sincere interest 
in the park site for the people of your con- 
stituency perhaps, before our responding in 
kind to your letter, it might be well if we 
had an opportunity for a discussion. 

Very truly yours, 
RAGAN & MASON, 
WILLTIAN F. RAGAN. 
Enclosures. 

cc: The Honorable ALAN BIBLE, HENRY M. 

JACKSON, B. EVERETT JORDAN, FRANK E. MOSS. 


Aucusr 17, 1966. 
Hon. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KUCHEL: This is in further 
response to your letter of July 13, 1966, in 
which letter you requested that this com- 
pany suspend the cutting “in vital areas” of 
virgin Redwoods within the park boundary 
proposed by the bill that you have submitted 
on behalf of the Administration. We also 
refer to the recent letter of our counsel to 
you. As you will note, in the letter from 
our attorneys, two questions were asked. 

The first question was that it was noted 
that the Administration bill that you are 
supporting may be classified as the minor- 
ity bill in this Congress, since over 50 mem- 
bers of Congress are supportiong legislation 
for the park to be elsewhere, and we re- 
quested your advice as to whether or not 
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companies similarly situated in the other 
areas have been asked to suspend cutting. 
To date, we have had no response so must 
assume that your request was directed only 
to ourselves. 

Secondly, in our attorneys’ letter we sug- 
gested that prior to responding in kind, that 
it might be well to discuss this matter. 
However, since you have made the matter 
one of public record, it is necessary that our 
response now similarly be made one of public 
record, Therefore, in direct response to 
your letter of July 13, we wish to state as 
follows: 

1. We consider your request which echoes 
the “Save-the-Redwood League” as gross un- 
fair and we are sorry that you have been 
ill-advised to become involved in demands 
based on emotion. 

2. To condemn publicly our company for 
proceeding with what it has the right to do, 
without knowing the facts, we feel is some- 
thing you did not intend to do, but we do 
strongly resent the implications involved. 

3. You have stated on the floor of the 
Senate—when you went into the discussion 
of your request—that our company is “hell- 
bent” on destruction of our old growth Red- 
wood timber. Again, this is illustrative that 
the true facts have not been presented to 
you. We attach herewith a breakdown of the 
number of acres that this company has 
logged since 1955, and the fact of the matter 
is that for the periods 1958 and 1959, we 
logged twice as many acres as we have logged 
since the consideration of the park. These 
figures will show that in 1958 we logged 804 
acres. In 1965, our total acreage logged was 
331 acres. For 1966, our projected acreage is 
but 225 acres. If this is “hell-bent” logging, 
it is hell-bent in the reverse direction. 

4. In your statements and press releases, 
you have indicated to the public that what 
we have attempted to do is to destroy our 
own property adjacent to the Jedediah Smith 
Park, and that this is something we have 
done to destroy the desirability of the park. 
We attach hereto a chronological summary 
of our logging program since 1955, and if you 
will review this summary, you will note that 
in 1956 we started logging along our northern 
line adjacent to—but a mile south—of the 
Jedediah Smith park boundaries. It can 
hardly be said that in 1956 the Miller prop- 
erty was under consideration as a national 
park. 

Thus, there is absolutely no foundation to 
the statement that we have been destruc- 
tively accelerating our cutting because of the 
proposed park. 

5. In your letter of July 13, you have urged 
us to stop operations in the so-called vital 
areas. As the representative of all people 
from California—including those from this 
area—we are certain that you are not aware 
of the implications of this request. If we 
were to adhere to your request, it would be 
absolutely necessary for the Miller Rellim 
Company to cease operations, plus the 
stopping of the new expansion of facilities, 
which is presently in progress. 

6. Even beyond this point, it is impos- 
sible to make this move because we cannot 
accommodate the proper consist of the tim- 
ber requirement without melding timber 
from the area where we are now cutting, and 
timber from other areas within our land. 
We simply do not have the proper balance of 
timber within our area that would support 
our operation unless we log as we have 
planned, as far back as 1955. Your proposal 
will close down the operation entirely and 
destroy the economy of Del Norte County. 

7. You have further stated in your press 
releases and on the floor of the Senate that 
we have closed our land to the public, and 
a clear implication is made so that we can 
go into a destructive cutting program. This 
simply is not so. We have closed our land 
only to those who are so frantically desperate 
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to vindicate an untenable recommendation to 
the Congress that they will employ any dis- 
tortions to substantiate their position. 
Within the last few weeks, we have had 
innumerable newspapermen—running from 
the Science Monthly magazine to the editor 
of the Reader's Digest, all of whom we have 
escorted all through the property. We have 
authorized Los Angeles television stations to 
come in and photograph. We have kept our 
land open to the public. We have allowed the 
public to come in and use the fishing facili- 
ties and the other facilities that we offer to 
them without charge. 

We recognize your well-known judicious 
attitude and your spirit of fairness, and we 
request that this letter with, of course, such 
appropriate comments as you may desire to 
make, be placed in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, since your accusations were similarly 
placed a short time ago, in order that all 
may have an opportunity to review our 
response. 

We wish to point out—to anticipate any 
questions that may be raised—that as to 
cutting practices, our cutting is varied be- 
tween selective and clear cutting, and in the 
areas where clear cutting is desirable the 
reasons are obvious, but for the edification 
of those who are unfamiliar, we set forth be- 
low, eleven reasons why the clear cutting 
method employed in this particular instance 
is most desirable: 

1. The maximum recovery by harvesting 
all the trees from each acre reduces the sur- 
face area covered annually minimizing soil 
erosion. 

2. The land remains undisturbed urtil the 
next harvest cycle, eliminating periodical re- 
curring soil disturbances, 

3. Reduces the experience of wind throw 
damage to the old growth trees. 

4. Creates a more uniform age class for the 
future, and a more entire and uniform site 
preparation. 

5. Provides for a better specie composi- 
tion. 

6. More efficient fire protection. 

7. Eliminates growth loss in leave trees. 

8. Relog operations destroy regeneration. 

9. Increases growth rate of regeneration. 

10. Breakage and destruction of values in 
the leave trees through wind storms. 

11. The even age nature of the dense over 
mature forests in Mill Creek is not conducive 
to the tree selection method. 

Finally, as a further illustration, to show 
that we are in no way attempting to cloak 
our activities and to show what our logging 
practices have been, at the conclusion of 
this letter we will submit to this Committee 
a map which will show our logging opera- 
tions from the inception of our activity to 
date, and which will show that there has 
been no acceleration of our cutting in the 
proposed park area. 

Before closing, we wish to say that we com- 
pletely agree with you in your letter of July 
13. that we do have a moral obligation, but 
we think this moral obligation lies with the 
people of Del Norte County who are depend- 
ent upon us for their existence. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD MILLER. 
MILLER REDWoop Co., 
Crescent City, Calif., August 18, 1966. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: It was very nice of 
you to take time yesterday afternoon out of 
your busy schedule, to meet with myself, 
Mr. Darrell Schroeder and our counsel, con- 
cerning the proposed Redwood National Park. 
As we advised Senator KucHEL, we have a 
perfectly open mind and were willing to 
listen to any suggestions that you may have, 

As I understand what you have proposed, 
it is somewhat along the following lines: 
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private foundations, some funds which 
would be used to make up the economic 
losses to the company if we were able to move 
our present cutting arrangements. 

Secondly, additional funds would be avall- 
able as option money on the property if we 
were able to agree on what the proper price 
for the property is. 

Thirdly, we would negotiate as to what the 
true price of the land would be. 

Fourthly, it was indicated that if there 
were deficiencies dollarwise in what you are 
able to offer, you felt you could arrange cer- 
tain tax benefits that would make up such 
deficiencies. 

Fifthly, it was indicated to us that your 
arrangement would be effective at least until 
the end of the next session of Congress, since 
you indicated that you were confident that 
a bill would be passed during the next ses- 
sion, and that if it did not pass the deal 
would be over with, but we would, neverthe- 
less, keep the funds made available because 
of the economic loss of the movements, as 
well as any option money paid. 

As we understand it, based upon the con- 
versations, all of these negotiations would 
be contingent upon the company picking up 
and moving its cutting operations. Yet, you 
are aware that we had, only within the hour, 
testified that any moving of the cutting op- 
erations as described by yourself, would force 
the company to close down. This is appar- 
ently a condition precedent to such negotia- 
tions and as long as it remains as a condi- 
tion, in all good faith we must advise you 
that we see no point in taking up your time 
and our time with such discussions. 

As we stated in our letter to Senator 
KucHe. of August 17, and repeated in the 
hearings before the Subcommittee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs on the same date, 
we do feel a moral obligation in this issue 
and it is a moral obligation to all the people 
in Del Norte County who would be obviously 
hurt by the proposal. When we first started 
operations, we told the people we were there 
to stay. We are creating in the area a viable 
economy for the first time in three genera- 
tions. We are there to stay. We repeat this 
position and hope that it will be finally ac- 
cepted. 

In the same meeting, we did suggest to 
you the possibility of viewing the matter 
from another aspect—namely, the redesign- 
ing of a park which would not put any com- 
pany out of business and would not result 
in economic disaster. In fact, perhaps an 
alternative could be designed that would cost 
the Government considerably less. This was 
apparently met with general rejection. 
However, we must state in fairness that you 
did indicate you would be perhaps willing to 
discuss the “boundaries” within the present 
park proposal, but this seems to be the limi- 
tation of any redesignation, 

During the pendency of the hearings, Sen- 
ator CLINTON ANDERSON made it quite clear 
that he felt the price tag on the bill for the 
proposed park was not realistic, and it was 
apparent he felt for the Committee to prop- 
erly judge the merits of the legislation that 
a realistic price should be included in the 
bill. In this we concur, because we are cer- 
tain that when the Committee is appraised 
of the true costs involved, that they will 
know that greater value can be obtained for 
less elsewhere. ' 

Consequently, we are prepared to discuss 
with you the true price that should be af- 
fixed to this bill, but such discussion should 
no way be construed as any diminution of 
the position that we have heretofore stated, 
namely that we stand opposed to the bill and 
we shall continue to oppose it with all the 
vigor that we can muster. 

We respectfully await your advice. 

Very truly yours, 
HAROLD MILLER, 
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Firstly, you feel that you can obtain from 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, August 19, 1966. 
Mr. HAROLD MILLER, 
Miller Redwood Co., 
Crescent City, Calif. 

Dear Mr. MILLER: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of August 18,1966. You 
refused to conduct a good-faith negotiation 
to devise a solution that would simultane- 
ously protect the economic position of your 
company, preserve the integrity of the pro- 
posed National Park, and give the Congress 
time to deliberate. This is incredible. 

The Senate Committee hearings held in 
Crescent City last month and in Washington 
this week make it clear there is overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in Congress and the country 
for a Redwoods National Park. It is also 
plain from the statement which I made pub- 
licly at the hearings last Wednesday—and 
the assurances which I gave you later at 
my office—that we can obtain Foundation 
commitments which will enable us to pay 
your company losses it might sustain by 
moving your cutting operation outside the 
Park area. 

Your unwillingness to even seriously dis- 
cuss such a generous solution can only mean 
that you and your associates have elected 
to pursue an outrageous public-be-damned, 
conservation-be-damned approach to this 
whole issue. 

Your reply makes it crystal clear that you 
and your company are determined to defeat 
by any means available the National Park 
plan transmitted to the Congress by Presi- 
dent Johnson last February. I can only con- 
clude, therefore, that the location of your 
logging operations along the State Park 
boundary and in other key spots is, in real- 
ity, a spite cutting action designed to de- 
stroy the great trees whose preservation is 
the main purpose of a Park in the Mill Creek 
watershed. 

I must also squarely take issue with your 
assertion that any moving of your cutting 
operation “would force the company to close 
down.” All of my timber management ex- 
perts who are familiar with your operation 
are of the unanimous opinion that your 
company could move its cutting operation 
outside the boundary of the proposed park. 
Presently you are cutting about 250 acres 
per year. Even if your 6,000 acres of tim- 
berlands outside of the Park are of different 
type and quality than those 250 acres in- 
side the Park which you are now cutting, you 
could double your acreage cut, adjust your 
mill operations, extend your log haul, and 
continue to operate your plant for several 
years if you wished. You would be compen- 
sated for any extra costs involved, your em- 
ployees would be retained, your profits would 
not be affected, and you would have per- 
formed a great public service by your dis- 
continuance of operations in the splendid 
old-growth Mill Creek stands proposed for 
inclusion in the National Park. These ex- 
perts are of the opinion that such a move 
would entail additional costs to your com- 
pany (roads to move equipment or extra 
transportation costs, etc.) but these are the 
very costs we have offered to pay if you will 
cease cutting within the proposed Park. 

If this were done it is obvious none of your 
employes in Del Norte County would lose 
jobs—and therefore your assertion that you 
owe a “moral obligation to all the people of 
Del Norte County” is a weak and threadbare 
argument. In fact, the people of Del Norte 
County will in the long run benefit greatly 
from establishment of the National Park, If 
your economic situation and costs are pro- 
tected (as we have proposed) do you owe 
no moral obligation to the Congress, or to 
the people of the United States? 

I urge that you reconsider your ill-advised 
decision and enter into immediate nego- 
tiatlons which will lead to a settlement of 
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this controversy which is in the national 
interest. 
Sincerely, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 


JULY 26, 1966. 

Mr, ROBERT S. LUNTEY, 

Assistant Chief, Office of Resource Planning, 
San Francisco Planning and Service 
Center, National Park Service, 450 
Golden Gate Avenue, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Dear Mr, LUNTEY:; This will respond to 
your letter requesting permission to take cer- 
tain photographs of our property for pur- 
poses of showing them to the Senate Sub- 
Committee concerned with the proposed na- 
tional park. 

Please be advised that we have conferred 
with our Council in Washington, and we 
hereby deny your request. As you should be 
aware five members of the Sub-Committee, 
including the Chairman of the full commit- 
tee, were recently in Crescent City and per- 
sonally visited our lands. In addition to 
that the same group flew over the entire 
territory by helicopter. Accompanying the 
senators were representatives of the Park 
Service. As we are aware, many factors con- 
cerning this proposed park have been dis- 
torted and photographs similarly can cause 
an erroneous impression. 

We consequently see no reason why in such 
a short space of time the expense of photo- 
graphs to make expensive montages to im- 
press the committee is necessary. Conse- 
quently, this request is denied, 

Very truly yours, 
RELLIM REDWOOD Co., 
DARRELL H, SCHROEDER, 
Vice President, 


RAGAN & MASON, 
Washington D.C. August 19, 1966. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary, Department of Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Secretary: During the course of 
the hearings on August 17, concerning the 
Redwood National Park, we indicated to Sen- 
ator KucHmEL that while we had restricted 
the entrance of the Interior Department peo- 
ple to the park, pending the hearings, so that 
photography could not be used as an unfair 
weapon until the company was in a position 
to supply, in the most minute detail, the 
true facts of the cuttings of the Miller Com- 
pany, this policy was not one that would 
continue after the company had had the 
opportunity of giving the full facts to the 
Committee. This has been accomplished. 

As you are aware, a complete map show- 
ing the cuttings, year by year, has been sup- 
plied to the Committee and refutes beyond 
any question the charges of acceleration and 
destruction in cutting that have been so ir- 
responsibly made. 

This letter is to formally advise you that 
any members of the Department of Interior 
National Park Service are welcome on the 
property, assuming of course, we have some 
re sonable notice that they are coming and 
will arrive during business hours. Under 
those circumstances, we will be very happy to 
escort any persons you may designate. We 
would, of course, want copies of any photo- 
graphs taken and will be glad to pay any 
costs incurred for the photographs. 

Very truly yours, 
Racan & Mason, 
WruuM F. RAGAN. 


SARGENT SHRIVER AND THE OF- 
FICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTU- 
NITY 


Mr. CLARK. Madam President, yes- 
terday a powerful Member of the other 
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body called for the resignation of Mr. 
Sargent Shriver as Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity. It has 
been my duty, pleasure, and privilege, as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Em- 
ployment and Manpower and Poverty of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, to work very closely with 
Mr. Shriver in his administration of that 
program. 

We have not always agreed, but I be- 
lieve that Mr. Shriver’s record at the 
Ofiice of Economic Opportunity has been 
on the whole magnificent; that the 
American people are fortunate to have 
so able, dedicated, and inspiring an in- 
dividual at the head of the antipoverty 
program. 

Talk of his resignation is, in my judg- 
ment, ill advised. I have complete con- 
fidence in Sargent Shriver as an 
administrator. I have the highest re- 
gard for the job he has been doing at 
OEO. 

I do not deny—there is no question— 
that mistakes have been made in the 
administration of the poverty program. 
This is a wide-reaching and brandnew 
Federal program which inevitably has 
had growing pains. Nevertheless, the 
war on poverty has been successful in 
reaching into thousands of communities 
and helping 11 million impoverished 
Americans in 50 States. These pro- 
grams have been long overdue to them. 

Mr. Shriver should be warmly com- 
mended for a great job. 

The real barrier to growing progress 
in the war on poverty is the lack of 
funds for 1967, which is why I am so eager 
to secure rapid Senate action on the 
Economic Opportunity Amendments of 
1966, which I hope will be reported 
shortly to the Senate. We must act 
quickly to keep this vital program going. 

I do hope Members of the other body 
will share my sense of urgency in this 
matter and that we will have no personal 
attacks on dedicated and able public 
servants. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under the previous unanimous- 
consent agreement, the Chair lays be- 
fore the Senate the unfinished business, 
which the clerk will state. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bili (H.R. 41929) to promote interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities, 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to 
further economic development, and for 
other purposes. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
I yield myself 1 minute. 

The first amendment to be considered 
is by the distinguished Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse]. The purpose of the 
amendment, as I understand it, is to add 
additional members to the advisory com- 
mittee. The new members would be the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and four members from each 
of the House Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations, 

At present the advisory committee con- 
sists of the Secretary of Agriculture, the 
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Director of the Bureau of the Budget, the 
AID Administrator, and the chairman 
and ranking minority members of the 
House and Senate Agriculture Commit- 
tees. That is what is now provided for 
by law. The pending bill as passed by 
the House and reported by the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
would add the next ranking majority and 
minority members of the Agriculture 
Committees so that four members of 
each of those committees would be on 
the advisory committee. The Senator 
from Oregon would further add the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the top two members from 
each party of the House and Senate com- 
mittees dealing with foreign relations. 
The advisory committee would then con- 
sist of the Secretaries of State, Treasury, 
and Agriculture, the Director of the Bu- 
reau, the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development, and 16 
Members of Congress, 4 from each of the 
committees mentioned. 

It is true that the advisory commit- 
tee would be somewhat overloaded, but 
I urge no objection to the amendment. 
It may be well to have more people on 
the advisory committee, to look into the 
matter more thoroughly. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not 
know of any objection on the part of 
members of the committee. Iam willing 
to accept the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
shall be brief, in view of the statement 
by the Senator from Louisiana IMr. 
ELLENDER], which is typical of his fair- 
ness and objectivity. As he pointed out, 
my amendment would add the Secretary 
of State and Secretary of Treasury to 
the advisory implications of the commit- 
tee. It also would add members of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
to the advisory committee. 

In my judgment, this is highly de- 
sirable, in view of the fact that it has 
been admitted by all in the course of 
this debate that there are a good many 
foreign policy implications connected 
with the so-called food-for-peace bill. 
My amendment would eliminate any basis 
for the type of comment or criticism, 
if you will, to the effect that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be taking over 
a very important sphere of American 
foreign policy, and therefore jurisdic- 
tional conflicts with the State Depart- 
ment would inevitably be created. 

Here in Congress, I am sure there is 
no one on the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry who would want to object 
to having the advice of the ranking 
members of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee and the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in respect to the for- 
eign policy implications of a food-for- 
peace program. 

I believe that it is in the best interests 
of comity here in the Senate to have the 
committees work together on a common 
problem. 

I thank the Senator from Louisiana 
very much for being willing to take my 
amendment. to conference. I yield back 
the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. All time having been yielded back, 
the question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. Morse’s amendment (No. 781) was 
agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to further amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
have another amendment to offer, which 
I may withdraw later. 

I call up my amendment No. 782, and 
ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] pro- 
poses an amendment, as follows: 

AMENDMENT NO. 782 

On page 29, line 8, after the word “produc- 

tion”, strike out the semicolon and the words 


“and to promote in other ways the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

On page 54, beginning at line 2, strike out 
the sentence “The Secretary of Agriculture 
is also authorized to determine the nations 
with whom agreements shall be negotiated, 
and to determine the commodities and quan- 
tities thereof which may be included in the 
negotiations with each country.” 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
should like to hear the objections of the 
Senator from Louisiana to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
the primary purpose of the law is to use 
our agricultural production, instead of 
dollars, to provide assistance to our 
friends abroad who need such assistance. 
In doing this, it appears appropriate that 
it be done in a manner that will advance 
the foreign policy of the United States. 
Both the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of State therefore have an 
interest in this legislation, but the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture should have the domi- 
nant interest. The use of our agricul- 
tural commodities for this purpose has 
a very great impact on the operation of 
our agricultural plant. It affects mar- 
keting quotas, acreage diversion, price 
supports, surplus disposal, market prices, 
domestic supplies, and all other facets 
of our farm program, 

In 1955, a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry held 
extensive hearings on the operation of 
the program and found that the State 
Department was interfering with the use 
of our commodities under the bill, pre- 
ferring that we furnish dollar aid, and 
let other countries sell the commodities 
thus thwarting the purpose of the law. 
A bill was introduced by me and many 
other members of the committee to cor- 
rect this situation. That bill was ap- 
proved by the committee and by Con- 
gress. It inserted the sentence which 
would be stricken by the second part of 
the Senator’s amendment. 

Even with this sentence in the law, 
the State Department has frequently in- 
dicated a preference for dollar aid over 
commodity aid, but the presence of this 
sentence in the law has contributed 
greatly to its being carried out in ac- 
cordance with the intentions of Congress. 

I point out further that if the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is adopted, we would 
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be striking out the foreign policy pur- 
pose of the bill and, at the same time, 
opening the door to administration by 
the Secretary of State. 

The committee felt that the impor- 
tance of administration by the Secretary 
of Agriculture was such that it gave 
special emphasis to it in its report, at 
page 22, beginning at the top of the 
page. 

The Senator from Oregon, in his 
printed explanation of the amendment, 
indicates that there is confusion in au- 
thorizing the President to negotiate and 
carry out agreements with friendly 
countries, while authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine the na- 
tions with whom agreements shall be 
negotiated. We do not believe that there 
is any inconsistency in these provisions. 
The President will, of course, negotiate 
and carry out the agreements, but we de- 
sire to make it clear that he would look 
to the Secretary of Agriculture rather 
than the Secretary of State for deter- 
minations as to the nations with whom 
agreements shall be negotiated, and even 
more particularly with respect to the 
commodities and quantities which are 
available and should be included in those 
agreements. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself an additional 5 minutes. 

Does the Senator from Louisiana agree 
with me that with the expanded mem- 
bership of the advisory committee, if any 
real problem develops in connection with 
the Secretary of Agriculture seeking to 
enter into arrangements or agreements 
that would, in the opinion of the State 
Department, be inconsistent with the 
best foreign policy interests of the coun- 
try, we could have the benefit of the 
advisory committee's views? Also, could 
not the Secretary of State himself take 
up any question with the President, who 
supervises both the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Through the advisory committee ar- 
rangement, which we have just adopted, 
do we not provide a check on the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture in case he should 
seek to follow a foreign policy course of 
action which the State Department be- 
lieved was inimical to the foreign policy 
interests of the United States? 

Mr. ELLENDER. There is no doubt 
about that. As I suggested a moment 
ago, the President, in all events, makes 
the contracts and agreements with for- 
eign nations. Even if the Secretary of 
Agriculture should make his own deter- 
mination, I feel certain that the Presi- 
dent would consult with the Secretary 
of State. The fact that we have in- 
cluded the amendments suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon provides another 
inlet by which the Department of State 
and the Department of Agriculture can 
coordinate their efforts in the adminis- 
tration of the program. 

Mr. MORSE. I agree with the obser- 
vation of the Senator from Louisiana. 
For the purpose of making legislative 
history—and I shall then withdraw my 
amendment—I wish to express again to- 
day the concern that I expressed yester- 
day with respect to a possible diminution 
of the authority of the Secretary of 
State over foreign policy. Many times 
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I have expressed concern that the De- 
partment of State is permitting its au- 
thority in the field of foreign policy to 
be eroded. In my judgment, we are find- 
ing that the Department of Defense is 
assuming too much authority in the field 
of foreign policy. The Agency for Inter- 
national Development, likewise, has as- 
sumed too much authority in the field 
of foreign policy. 

I should like to see the Secretary of 
State exercise greater checks on AID 
than he has been doing for some time 
past. Similarly, I do not want to see 
the Secretary of Agriculture build up 
a rival bailiwick that could be considered 
a division of the Department of Agri- 
culture with respect to foreign policy. 
Matters of foreign policy should be fun- 
neled through the Department of State. 

Moreover, it will be much easier for 
Congress to write the standards under 
which aid to any field may be extended 
if all the programs are administered to- 
gether. 

Because I think the advisory commit- 
tee, as we now have revised it, provides 
a reasonable check against the fear that 
I have expressed, I withdraw my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Madam President, 
there has been repeated reference in the 
debate to the portion of the report, con- 
tained on pages 21 and 22, dealing with 
this precise question. 

I think, to illuminate this whole ques- 
tion, it would be well to have printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the part of 
the report beginning with the words 
“Section 401” on page 21 down to the 
words “Section 402” on page 22. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Section 401 authorizes the Secretary of 
Agriculture, after consulting with other 
Government agencies and within policies laid 
down by the President, to determine the com- 
modities to be furnished under the act, tak- 
ing into account productive capacity, domes- 
tic requirements, farm and consumer price 
levels, commercial exports, and adequate 
carryover. The new dimensions which this 
legislation gives to our food-for-peace pro- 
grams are most important; in fact, they are 
essential to meet conditions that prevail to- 
day. The new dimensions of self-help and 
use of nonsurplus commodities add to the 
importance of the principle expressed in sec- 
tion 401 of this bill—that principle which 
assigns to the Secretary of Agriculture the 
responsibility for determining “the agricul- 
tural commodities and quantities thereof 
available for disposition under this act, and 
the commodities and quantities thereof 
which may be included in the negotiations 
with each country.” 

The Congress has always held that the 
Secretary of Agriculture should have major 
responsibility for the Public Law 480 pro- 
gram. This responsibility is even more im- 
portant under the new conditions that pre- 
vail today, and especially under the new 
concepts now being incorporated in this bill. 

We are—in this legislation—eliminating 
the surplus requirement, which, up to now, 
has been a limiting factor on food-for-peace 
programs. This is appropriate in view of 
today's conditions, but it also adds signifi- 
cantly to the importance of administrative 
decisions as to the agricultural commodities 
and quantities that are available for pro- 
graming, and the commodities and quanti- 
ties which may be included in the negotia- 
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tions with each country. Responsibility 
for such decisions must remain with the 
Secretary of Agriculture because they are so 
closely interwoven with the Secretary’s re- 
sponsibilities for domestic farm programs. 

There have been some ideas expressed 
that under this new program food aid is go- 
ing to become just a part of the foreign as- 
sistance program, and that it will then be 
treated just like dollar aid. We want to make 
it clear that this is not the case. 

Surely we expect that it will be adminis- 
tered in coordination with our other kinds 
of foreign assistance. And surely we ex- 
pect that increasing use will be made of our 
expert agricultural know-how—in the USDA, 
in our land-grant colleges, and in the abili- 
ties of our farmers—to help the hungry na- 
tions to help themselves. 

But food aid cannot be treated just like 
dollar aid. If we had wanted that we would 
have turned it into dollars and put it in 
the Foreign Assistance Act. 

Food aid cannot be treated as dollar aid 
simply because this would present too great 
a risk to American farmers and American 
consumers. Domestic needs and supplies, 
together with price supports and acreage 
allotments that affect agricultural produc- 
tion, must be integal factors in our food aid 
program. This is why food aid must be 
handled separately and this is why section 
401 insures separate handling by vesting 
responsibility in the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, 

This section also (1) authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to determine the nations 
with whom agreements shall be negotiated, 
and (2) provides that no commodities shall 
be made available under this act if domestic 
requirements, adequate carryovers, and an- 
ticipated dollar exports as determined by 
the Secretary could not be met. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment has been with- 
drawn. The bill is open to further 
amendment. 

AMENDMENT NO. 784 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
think there ought to be an official action 
on each amendment. I call up amend- 
ment No. 784 and ask that it be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 


On page 55, line 14, strike out all of sec- 
tion 406. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
withdraw my amendment. 
The ACTING PRESIDEN'L pro tem- 
pore. The amendment is withdrawn. 
AMENDMENT NO. 783 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I call 
up amendment No. 783 and ask that it 
be stated. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

FOREIGN CurreNcies.—Sales financed under 
this Act may provide for payment in foreign 
currencies only to the extent that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury determines at the time 
of each such sale that the existing or an- 
ticipated requirements for such foreign cur- 
rencies for payment of United States obliga- 
tions abroad are such that an excess of 
United States Government holdings of any 


particular foreign currency is not likely to 
result. 


Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
should like to hear from the senior Sena- 
tor from Louisiana on that matter, 
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Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
this amendment would prohibit sales for 
foreign currencies in excess-currency 
countries. For fiscal 1967, Burma, 
Ceylon, Congo, Guinea, India, Israel, 
Pakistan, Poland, Tunisia, United Arab 
Republic, and Yugoslavia have been de- 
termined to be excess-currency countries. 
Other countries that are very near to 
becoming excess-currency countries are 
Brazil, Bolivia, Finland, Indonesia, Mo- 
rocco, Paraguay, Sudan, Syria, and Tur- 
key. 

The object of making sales for foreign 
currencies is twofold: 

First, we provide the recipient country 
with needed food and fiber to be distrib- 
uted through the normal channels of 
trade. 

Second, the proceeds are then used in 
part for the economic development of the 
country, so that further aid will become 
unnecessary, or for the payment of U.S. 
obligations. Under this bill particularly, 
we intend that the currency shall be used 
in large part to develop the agricultural 
plant of the country so that it will be able 
to feed itself. 

In all of our discussions in committee, 
India has been constantly considered, 
and a very great purpose of this bill is 
to help India. India is already an excess- 
currency country and this amendment 
would prohibit any sales for foreign cur- 
rencies to India. It would thwart the 
bill’s purpose of assisting India to de- 
velop its agricultural plant. 

We have recently increased our wheat 
acreage allotment by about a third, and 
we have increased our rice acreage allot- 
ment for the purpose of sale of these 
commodities to India and other countries 
for foreign currencies. This amendment 
would require either that we reduce our 
allotments of wheat and rice or be faced 
with a surplus of those commodities. 

The Senator from Oregon in his 
printed explanation of his amendment 
points out that similar language is al- 
ready provided in the pending legisla- 
tion applicable to our military assistance 
program. The situation there, however, 
is not comparable to the present situa- 
tion. Foreign currencies derived from 
sales of military hardware are not avail- 
able for the economic development of the 
purchasing country, whereas that is the 
principal purpose of foreign currencies 
3 from sales under Publie Law 
480. 

With respect to India, if dollar pay- 
ment with a 2-year grace period and a 
20-year repayment period is required, it 
would pose an enormous burden. India’s 
external debt is now about $7 billion and 
is rising rapidly. Repayments are now 
running at the level of $300 to $400 mil- 
lion per year, and dollar payment would 
place a burden of an additional $100 mil- 
lion per year by 1970. 

The food margins in India are very 
thin. The population pressure is great 
and is unceasing. Against this is the 
Indian Government’s fear of mortgaging 
the future, Harder repayment terms on 
our part could lead to a decision by the 
Government of India to curtail requests 
for Public Law 480 commodities which 
would maintain, if not increase, the de- 
gree of malnutrition and possibly even 
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eee, among the poorer classes in 
India. 

As I have just indicated, Madam 
President, under this amendment many 
other countries would not be able to pur- 
chase the commodities so badly needed 
by them for foreign currencies and they 
could not possibly buy for cash or long- 
time credit. It would really defeat the 
purpose of the bill, in my humble judg- 
ment. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
yield myself 5 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Oregon is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, I 
shall withdraw the amendment when I 
finish my statement. However, I should 
like to have the assistance of the senior 
Senator from Louisiana for legislative 
history. 

What concerns me is that we have a 
bill that gives the American taxpayer the 
impression that we are selling a certain 
portion of these agricultural products, 
but actually we are selling them for soft 
currency in the foreign countries, which 
currency, because of the restrictions 
placed upon it by the foreign country, is 
worthless to the American taxpayer. 

It seems to me that we would be more 
forthright if we were to make a grant of 
the goods, rather than to take foreign 
currency in many of these countries. 

The Senator has talked about India. 
There is no better example of the prob- 
lem that I raise. 

The American taxpayer has been taken 
advantage of by India time and time 
again in connection with the so-called 
sales of agricultural products for Indian 
currency. That currency is kept in India 
and only a very small percentage of it 
can be used to pay for certain personal 
service in our Embassy or consulates 
throughout India and for certain 
maintenance expenses of American in- 
stallations in India. 

When I was in India in 1957, I used 
some of this soft currency to pay for 
functions sponsored by our Embassies 
and consulates to enable our Senate 
group to meet with local business and 
legal organizations. 

Of course, I could have paid for these 
official functions with American dollars 
made available by the Senate. However, 
I discovered that I had authority to draw 
soft currency belonging to the United 
States in India, while the Ambassador 
and Consul General had no such author- 
ity. I took the position that the func- 
tions should be paid for with this Amer- 
ican-owned soft currency and I signed 
the necessary orders. 

But the Indian Government almost in- 
variably finds, if we want to spend this 
currency for other purposes, that it would 
be disruptive to the Indian economy. 
That is their out. So we say to the 
American taxpayers that we are getting 
paid, and we are not getting paid at all. 
The foreign currency is locked up, not 
circulated, and we cannot spend it. I 
would rather give them the food than go 
through what I think is the false ma- 
neuver of saying tha? we sell it to them. 

What can we do in regard to this soft 
currency problem in order to at least get 
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greater use of that soft currency for the 
United States and the country con- 
cerned? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Madam President, 
that is a very good question. Under the 
bill as we have presented it, our Govern- 
ment can more or less force India to use 
more funds to develop its agriculture; 
and under the agreements that will be 
entered into, there can be a provision that 
India shall use so much of its resources 
to develop agriculture. After the amount 
that it usually uses is reached, then we 
can insist that some of these counterpart 
funds be used in order to assist India to 
further increase its agricultural program, 
so as to make India more or less self- 
sustaining in that regard. 

In the past, much of the aid was used 
to develop industrially. But under this 
bill, we can now insist that it be used to 
develop agriculture. It is my belief that 
if this new policy is followed through by 
our Government, it will only be a ques- 
tion of a few years until India should be 
self-sus 8 

For instance, under this new law, we 
can insist that instead of putting up, let 
us say, a plant to make steel, they make 
fertilizer—something to aid agriculture. 

Another feature, I may say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Oregon, is that 
we can insist that some of these funds be 
used to develop education along agri- 
cultural lines. 

Under this bill the emphasis is being 
put on agriculture. These funds can be 
used to further develop agriculture, and 
thereby make it possible that we will soon 
be out of India, insofar as our selling 
surplus food for her to carry on. 

Mr. MORSE. I note that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. LauscHE] has come on 
the floor, and I want to make this com- 
ment in his presence, because this is very 
important legislative history. 

The Senator from Ohio and I have 
stood shoulder to shoulder on the floor 
and in the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to seek some procedural changes 
in this handling of soft currency abroad, 
with particular reference to India. 

The Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out that, in the past, it has been 
used for industrial development. But 
what kind of industrial development? 
The industrial development of a state 
socialism in India, not the industrial de- 
velopment of a private enterprise. In- 
directly, we have been exporting state 
socialism, through this type of aid. 

I completely agree with the Senator 
from Louisiana that we should insist 
that they use some of these counterpart 
funds to develop fertilizer plants, but 
private enterprise fertilizer plants; farm 
machinery plants, but private enterprise 
machinery plants. 

The Senator from Ohio and I were in 
India last fall. We went into some of 
these areas, and we were very much dis- 
turbed to see the use to which our aid 
is being put. It is quite inconsistent with 
what we profess is essential if we are to 
export economic freedom. 

This is important legislative history, 
and the chairman of this committee be- 
ing the man that I know him to be, I 
know he will help ride herd, so to speak, 
on the Department of Agriculture and 
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the Department of State, through the ad- 
visory committee that has been set up in 
this bill, to put a stop to the type of use 
of funds that State and Agriculture have 
been guilty of in the past. 


The Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 


MADGE] is also here, and I know of de- 
bates in which he has joined, in insisting 
that we get for the American taxpayers 
some benefit out of the soft currency 
funds that are being stored away in these 
foreign countries and not benefiting the 
American taxpayer one iota. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment the 
distinguished Senator from Oregon for 
the matter he has brought up today. 

I point out that in the committee re- 
port on this bill, the Senator will note 
the committee amendments on page 10. 
The amendments appear on half of page 
10, all of page 11, and about two-thirds 
of page 12. The committee has tight- 
ened up this bill tremendously, to seek 
to accomplish the very purpose that the 
Senator from Oregon points out to the 
Senate. 

One of the amendments included in 
the bill was offered by the Senator from 
Georgia, and it was agreed to unani- 
mously. That amendment will permit 
the sale of these excess currencies, up 
to 25 percent of the total amount of fu- 
ture negotiated contracts, to American 
tourists; and in that way we can utilize 
foreign currencies and also can reduce 
the dollar deficit that has been increas- 
ing so rampantly in recent years. The 
dollar deficit has continued to increase 
without any indication of improving. 

It is my feeling—and I am sure that 
it is shared by every member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forest- 
ry—that we should utilize these soft cur- 
rencies not only to the best advantage of 
developing food in the donee country or 
the country to whom we sell, but also to 
the best advantage of the Government 
of the United States, in attempting to 
do so drastically curtail our dollar deficit 
and stop our gold drain, which is one of 
the most serious threats that face our 
Nation. 

Mr. MORSE. Madam President, if 
my time has expired, I yield myself an 
additional 5 minutes. 

I thank the Senator from Georgia for 
his contribution to this legislative his- 
tory. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in my remarks the 
section of the committee report that the 
Senator from Georgia has referred to, 
starting on page 10, under the heading 
“Committee Amendment,” running over 
to the next section on page 12. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 

The committee amendment, which is in 
the nature of a substitute for the text of the 
House bill, restores a number of provisions 
of Public Law 480 which were omitted from 
the House bill, and makes a few other minor 
changes. The committee felt that the omit- 
ted provisions had been carefully considered 
by Congress before their adoption, and pro- 
vided safeguards which should be continued 
in the law. The committee substitute dif- 
fers from the House text in that it— 
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(1) Changes the short title of the bill to 
“Food for Peace Act of 1966.” 

(2) Clarifies the language of section 103(a). 

(3) Amends section 103(b) to reflect the 

in dollar credit terms described in 
item (17) hereof. x 

(4) Permits sales determined by the Presi- 
dent to be in the interest of the United States 
to countries dealing with Cuba and North 
Vietnam. 

(5) Restores the exchange rate provision 
currently in the law. 

(6) Provides for publicizing the conces- 
sional nature of title I sales, instead of mark- 
ing the commodities themselves. 

(7) Restores the existing requirement that 
foreign currencies be convertible to the ex- 
tent consistent with the purpose of the act, 
and in any event to the extent necessary to 
pay obligations to the host country. 

(8) Requires foreign currencies received 
under future agreements to be convertible to 
the extent of American tourist expenses, or 
25 percent of the currencies so received, 
whichever is less. 

(9) Restores the existing requirement (for 
government-to-government transactions, as 
well as private trade sales) that dollar credit 
sales not displace cash sales. 

(10) Clarifies the language of section 
104(b) (3). 

(11) Restores the existing provision limit- 
ing the use of foreign currencies without ap- 
propriation for emergency relief to nonfood 
relief and $5 million per year. 

(12) Permits sales of foreign currencies 
for dollars to U.S. citizens in nonexcess, as 
well as excess, currency countries. 

(13) Provides for the use of foreign curren- 
cies to finance the planning of nutrition pro- 
grams in friendly countries. 

(14) Restores the existing limits on grants 
and uses of repayments so as to subject them 
to Appropriation Act or committee approval. 

(15) Restores the existing minimum inter- 
est rate on foreign currency loans (the cost 
of funds to the United States). 

(16) Exempts excess currency” countries 
from the requirements described in items 
(14) and (15). Requires the amount of the 
excess to be devoted to the acquisition of 
buildings and grounds for U.S. purposes and 
to additional agricultural self-help. Re- 
quires Presidential reports on the extent and 
use of the excess. 

(17) Restores the existing requirements 
that deliveries on dollar credit sales be made 
within 10 years and that payments begin in 
2 years and be completed in 20 years. (This 
amendment, together with that described in 
item (3), preserves the significance of dollar 
credit terms as “hard” terms while permit- 
ting the transition contemplated by section 
103(b). The amendment described in item 
(3) provides for transition either to dollar 
sales or to foreign currency sales which will 
provide the same dollar return to the United 
States as would be returned by the softer 
dollar credit terms provided for by the House 
text.) 

(18) Requires dollar credit sales agree- 
ments to specify the economic development 
to which the sales proceeds will be devoted. 

(19) Makes it clear that private trade dol- 
lar credit sales are subject to all applicable 
provisions of the act (including prohibitions 
against dollar displacement and the limita- 
tion on transshipment). 

(20) Strikes out the provision which would 
have extended the CCC commercial export 
credit program to private stocks and author- 
ized appropriations to reimburse CCC for 
credits extended under that program. 

(21) Restores the current provision pro- 
hibiting CCC from financing basic freight 
charges (as opposed to extra costs resulting 
from cargo preference) and extends it to 
dollar credit sales. 

(22) Includes establishment and expansion 
of institutions for adaptive agricultural re- 
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(23) Makes it clear that the proviso in 
section 109 is intended to be a positive re- 
quirement of law, rather than a standard 
suggested for the President’s consideration. 

(24) Requires title I agreements to show 
that the recipient country is engaging in a 
self-help program, and provides for termina- 
tion of the agreement if such program is not 
carried out. 

(25) Changes the title I annual authoriza- 
tion from $2.5 billion, plus carryover, to $1.9 
billion, plus carryover. 

(26) Changes the title II annual author- 
ization from $800 million, plus carryover, to 
$600 million, plus carryover. 

(27) Makes it clear that section 201 does 
not contain a broad grant of authority for 
nonfood assistance to needy persons. 

(28) Expresses the sense of Congress that 
the assistance of other countries should be 
sought, particularly through the world food 
program. 

(29) Restores the provision authorizing the 
Seeretary of Agriculture to determine the 
nations with whom agreements shall be 
negotiated. 

(30) Prohibits the disposition of any com- 
modity under the act if such disposition 
would result in a shortage. 

(31) Makes it clear that the act is appli- 
cable only to U.S. produced agricultural com- 
modities and products. 

(32) Restores the provision requiring ex- 
penditures under the act to be shown in the 
budget as expenditures for international af- 
fairs and finance. 

(33) Requires the President’s annual re- 
port to be made not later than April 1 and to 
describe the progress of each country’s self- 
help program, 

(34) Amends section 3(d) of the bill to 
provide that cotton product exports shall be 
financed in the same manner as exports of 
products of other agricultural commodities, 
without regard to whether the raw cotton 
content accounts for a substantial portion of 
the sales price. 

(35) Strikes out the provision of section 
3(e) requiring voluntary adjustment pro- 
grams to be fixed so as to provide a carry- 
over equal to at least 25 percent of con- 
sumption and exports, and further amends 
section 3(e) to provide that the special CCC 
sales price restriction would be 120 percent 
of current support, plus carrying charges, 
and would be applicable to wheat when the 
carryover was less than 35 percent of 
requirements. 


Mr. TALMADGE. Thirty-five in 
number. 

Mr. MORSE. Thirty-five in number. 

This will be a great step forward, if 
it is carried out. I express great concern 
about the extent to which we can expect 
the executive branch to carry out our 
legislative intent. Its record thus far 
has not been very good in these matters. 

Mr. ELLENDER. When the so-called 
Cooley amendment provided for loans 
to private firms for economic develop- 
ment, not more than 25 percent of the 
foreign currencies were permitted to be 
used for that purpose. Now we provide 
that these currencies shall be devoted 
to that purpose to the maximum usable 
extent. 

The Senator will note, by referring to 
page 17 of the report, that the committee 
feels that private business can and 
should play a much greater role in the 
economic development of countries being 
assisted by the Public Law 480 program; 
and it insists that a substantially larger 
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percentage of the foreign currency pro- 
ceeds from such sales be utilized for 
loans to private business to accomplish 
such objectives. 

So we have raised the amount of these 
foreign currencies that can be loaned to 
friendly business to do the thing that the 
Senator is talking about. And in our 
report we encourage such use. 

(At this point, Mr. Byrp of Virginia 
took the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MORSE. That is needed in every 
one of these countries, and particularly 
in India. She is not alone, but she is 
one of the worst examples. 

I remember that the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lauschz!] led the fight in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations against 
the attempt to get great sums of money 
from the American taxpayers for build- 
ing a steel plant to be owned and oper- 
ated by the Indian Government. 

When we went there last fall, we had 
quite a discussion with them about that. 
Their alibis in that field fell flat on the 
spokesmen. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I appreciate very 
much the friendly comments made 
about my fight respecting the use of 
soft currency American dollars in for- 
eign countries to promote socialistic gov- 
ernments. 

Last fall, with the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] and other Senators, I 
went to the Far East, and the judgment 
was uniform that wherever there was 
socialism there was dormancy in the 
growth of the economy. In those coun- 
tries where there was some sign of free- 
dom, where free enterprise operated, 
there was activity. If I had any ques- 
tion in my mind about the ability of 
socialism to produce a dynamic econ- 
omy, it was confirmed when I was there. 
India sanguinely believes in the socialis- 
tic form of government. The more it is 
promoted, the more its economy stag- 
nates. 

If this bill contemplates, as the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] 
stated, the promotion of private enter- 
prise through our aid, there is no better 
help that we can give to those countries. 

I subscribe fully to what the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse] has said and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. EL- 
LENDER] has said. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I wish to further 
emphasize that a new direction is being 
given under this bill for the use of these 
funds. There is no doubt in my mind, 
having traveled quite a bit over the 
world, that most of the socialistic coun- 
tries or communistic countries want to 
make a big show, and the way they do 
it is by building a large industrial plant 
to increase industrial production, to the 
detriment of agriculture. 

Under this bill, and through the ad- 
visory committee that we have reconsti- 
tuted, we will have a say as to how these 
funds shall be used. I shall insist that 
a maximum amount will be used for 
agriculture. If that plan is followed I 
visualize that in the next 2 or 3 years 
India should be on the way toward pro- 
ducing a sufficient amount of food for its 
use. 
Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Byrd of Virginia in the chair). 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. MORSE. How much time do I 
have remaining on the amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Oregon has 6 minutes re- 
maining. 

Mr. MORSE. How much time does 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] have remaining? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana has 14 minutes 
remaining. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, while 
we were in India one of the vital ques- 
tions discussed was famine in India. Of 
course, the testimony revealed that they 
needed fertilizer plants. A large U.S. in- 
dustrial enterprise wanted to build a 
fertilizer plant. The Indian Govern- 
ment, said, No, you cannot build it un- 
less you allow us to run it.“ Everything 
they have run has been run into the 
ground. It is simply unbelievable that 
while people are dying from famine— 
food was not to be had in many places— 
they insisted on adhering to their social- 
istic method of solving economic prob- 
lems. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Ore- 
gon [Mr. Morse] that I believe that out 
of that trip came a very salutary result 
because they subsequently decided to ad- 
mit that American company and allow 
it to run the plant. 

If this bill will do what the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE] has just 
said about the use of soft currency, and 
what the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] said, I subscribe to it with 
great vigor. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to point out an- 
other matter before I withdraw my 
amendment. 

We make a mistake when we talk 
about India as though it were an entity. 
I see the former Ambassador to India 
(Mr, Cooper] in the Chamber. I hope 
that he will give heed to what I say in 
case he wants to make some observation 
about it. 

India is not one country. India is a 
country divided into a series of prov- 
inces, with insistence upon rights from 
province to province. 

One of the things that our delegation 
observed with shocking surprise was to 
get to the border of one province where 
they did not have a scarcity of food, and 
see wagon loads drawn by oxen, and 
many trucks lined up at that border, 
stopped by the officials of that province 
refusing to let them take that food into 
the next province in which there was a 
great scarcity of food. 

Who said, How do you justify this? 
How do you justify this maldistribution 
of your own food in your own country, 
and then cry on the shoulder of the 
United States for exportation of shipload 
after shipload of wheat?” 

They have internal problems with re- 
gard to distribution of their own food. 
We are told in this country about the 
great shortage of food in a province, but 
we are not given a report of the surplus 
food that may exist in another province 
in India. We have the mistaken idea 
that the Indian parliament has the power 
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to order the distribution of food. I wish 
to say on the floor of the Senate today 
that India has some internal housekeep- 
ing to put in order in respect to such 
problems as this. 

The second and last point that I shall 
make is to call to the attention of the 
Senate that it was in 1957 that I set a 
precedent for the Committee on Foreign 
Relations which has been followed since. 
This bears somewhat on the suggestion of 
the Senate from Georgia in regard to 
making use of soft currency that we have 
stored, in millions of dollars worth, in 
India. I use India as a horrible example 
because it is a horrible example. 

I got into India in 1957 as the chair- 
man of a Senate delegation to the British 
Commonwealth Parliamentary Confer- 
ence, I found that our embassies and 
consulates, as I traveled in various parts 
of India, had already spent all of their 
representative funds and had done so for 
months previous. Various groups in In- 
dia, such as the bar and Supreme Court 
of the Province of Madras wanted a state 
function, a province function, but they 
wanted it paid for by the American con- 
sulate. The function was arranged, but 
I discovered I could sign as the head of 
the delegation for use of American soft 
currency in India that the Ambassador 
could not sign for, and that the Consul 
General in Madras could not sign for. 
Therefore, I proceeded to pay for the 
functions on the basis of my signature 
as chairman of the delegation. I was 
told this was the first time that had ever 
happened to a traveling congressional 
delegation in India. I found out later 
that it was also the first time it had 
ever happened to a traveling congres- 
sional delegation anywhere else in the 
world. I made a report to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations when I returned. 
This is all a matter of the printed RECORD 
now. I was sustained by the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, It has become 
common practice on the committee since. 
I understand—and the Senator from 
Louisiana can tell me if I am right—it 
has been common practice, when the 
Senator from Louisiana has gone abroad 
representing the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

Do not get the idea that it was en- 
thusiastically received by the Indians at 
the governmental level. But, that was 
a most appropriate use of American soft 
currency. I am glad to hear the Sena- 
tor from Georgia and the Senator from 
Louisiana point out in this debate that 
they think steps should be taken by the 
executive branch to have some of this 
money made available for American 
tourism. This is natural with the bal- 
ance-of-payments problem. I think the 
American taxpayers are entitled to have 
Congress get really hard boiled and 
tough on this matter—that is why I am 
making this legislative history today— 
and tell the other end of Pennsylvania 
Avenue that they had better stop coming 
up here asking for authorization and ap- 
propriation bills for the various foreign 
assistance programs involving the ex- 
penditure of taxpayers’ money unless 
they are willing to insist in their diplo- 
matic relations with other countries— 
where we have these huge accumulations 
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of soft currencies belonging to us but 
which are not expendable or which are 
not expendable because of restrictions 
which foreign governments have placed 
upon their spending—that it must stop, 
We have got to use this money for such 
things as the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from Georgia have pointed 
out in this debate; namely, to plow it into 
Indian agriculture, for example, so that 
they can get on a self-sustaining basis. 

Mr. ELLENDER and Mr. McGOVERN 
addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, before I 
withdraw my amendment, I wish to yield 
first to the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] and then to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern]. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to en- 
large upon what my good friend the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has just stated about 
our use of Indian rupees. As many 
Senators know, I have made quite a few 
tours of the world. I furnished to the 
Senate, I think it has been 11 written 
reports, 8 of them Senate documents. 
The record will show that in all these 
countries I never used a single cash dol- 
lar. I always used counterpart funds. 
Of course, it put me to a lot of trouble 
to do that, but at the same time the 
record will show that every dollar ad- 
vanced to me by the State Department 
to make these tours I returned to them 
100 percent by using counterpart funds— 
as the Senator from Oregon says he 
used—in India. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I simply want to 
draw attention to what I think are rath- 
er hopeful developments along the lines 
the Senator from Oregon has been dis- 
cussing. One was a news report in yes- 
terday’s Washington Post to the effect 
that for the first time the Indian 5-year 
plan puts agriculture at the top, in the 
No. 1 priority position. It remains to be 
seen how successful and how diligent 
they are in carrying out that objective, 
but at least this is the first Indian 5-year 
plan that has clearly given agriculiure 
the No. 1 priority. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to put in the Recorp news articles 
from the August 30 and 31 issues 
of the Washington Post on India’s new 
5-year plan. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1966] 
INDIA SHIFTS PRIORITIES IN 5-YEAR PLAN; AG- 
RICULTURE PUT AHEAD OF INDUSTRY 

New DELHI, August 29.—India's fourth five- 
year plan, which envisages a total capital 
outlay of about $32 billion will give highest 
priority to the development of agriculture 
and increased food production. 

This was the first time that the emphasis 
has been taken from industrial development, 
which was the theme of the first three plans. 

The plan published today should have 
started in April but has been held up until 
now because of uncertainty over foreign ex- 
change resources. 

A draft outline of the plan presented to 
Parliament listed principal tasks for the 


country during the next five years. They 
include price stabilization and increased agri- 
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cultural and industrial production to pro- 
mote exports and replace imports. 

The plan proposes an annual growth rate 
of 5½ per cent in national income and a 
rise in per capita income of 3 per cent a year. 

Per capita income in India now is about 
$61.60 annually. A 3 per cent annual in- 
crease for the five years would bring it up 
to about $70. 

The plan estimated that $8400 million 
would be needed in external credits for the 
five years of which $1700 million will go 
toward loan repayments. 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1966] 
INDIA News AGENCIES Urncep To EXPAND 
(Reuters) 

New DELHI, August 29.—Information Min- 
ister Raj Bahadur said today he would try 
to encourage Indian news agencies to dis- 
tribute news abroad, as he considered for- 
eign agencies were giving a distorted picture 
of the country. 

He told Parliament, however, that there 
was no question of the Indian government 
setting up its own international news agency, 

He said the government’s effort would be 
“to encourage our news agencies to enter 
into collaboration with agencies in different 
countries, for example Yugoslavia, the United 
Arab Republic and other African countries 
to give a basis for collaboration, thus ensur- 
ing that undistorted and correct news is 
provided.” 


From the Washington Post, Aug. 31, 1966] 
INDIA PLAN Arms To RAISE AVERAGE INCOME 
(By Warren Unna) 

New DELHI, August 30.—India's fourth five 
year plan, which Prime Minister Indira Gan- 
dhi’s government submitted to Parliament 
yesterday, means to raise the average Indi- 
an’s income from $59.60 a year to $70.92; 
provide him with three more ounces of wheat 
or rice a day; and clothe him with 78.7 
inches more of cotton length every year. 

To a Westerner these goals—over a five- 
year period ending in 1971—may seem mod- 
est almost to absurdity. But here in India, 
where the population, which is desperately 
poor, now is just about half a billion—more 
than two and a half times that of the United 
States—the new plan is, if anything, overly 
ambitious. Its total cost, the equivalent of 
$316.6 billion, is regarded by many, including 
Finance Minister Sachindra Chaudhuri, as 
simply way beyond India’s purse. 


PREMIER’S VIEWPOINT 


But Mrs, Gandhi and her Minister of Plan- 
ning, Asoua Mehta, are convinced that the 
only way to get India moving is to jerk it up 
by the seat of its dhoti. And the Prime 
Minister, anticipating criticism of the plan's 
size in a broadcast earlier this month, de- 
clared: “The maximum we can do is the 
minimum we should attempt.” 

In the eyes of India’s well-wishers in the 
American Government and in the World 
Bank, the new plan is probably well on 
target. It gives highest priority to producing 
more food and trying to get ahead of hungry 
appetites through population control. On 
first glance the plan also apparently aims at 
making India grow and go ahead through 
greater use of her existing industrial capac- 
ity—instead of spreading herself too thin 
with all sorts of new projects. But, as the 
Times of India editorialized today, “The 
(plan) document is far better at defining 
the problems and fixing the goals than at 
indicating how precisely they are to be 
reached in the present political context. 
Even where it does say what ought to be 
done to achieve a particular objective it does 
not pause to ask whether, in the light of past 
experience, this can or will be done.” 

The planning commission says that less 
than one fifth of the new plan’s foreign ex- 
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change outlay will have to come from foreign 
aid—and a good amount of this will be de- 
voted to paying interest and retiring past 
loans. 

FOREIGN AID CRUCIAL 

But whatever the percentage, this foreign 
aid increment is so crucial that the fourth 
five-year plan has been in the revision stage 
for over a year while waiting for the United 
States, India’s biggest benefactor, to resume 
the economic aid she had suspended at the 
time of last fall’s war between India and 
Pakistan. And the first year of the new plan, 
which began last April 1, had to be launched 
on its own while waiting for the over-all plan 
to catch up. 

Even now India has not received the full 
long-range commitment she would like and 
is aware that a renewed outbreak of hos- 
tilities with Pakistan could bring about an- 
other aid suspension. Moreover, Mrs, 
Gandhi's government currently is having a 
hard time with opposition cries that she sub- 
mitted to the Western demand that India 
devalue her rupee on the promise of a lavish 
foreign aid commitment to the plan that has 
not yet materialized. 

In addition to her dependence on foreign 
aid to make the plan succeed, India also is 
depending upon her own economy growing. 
And yet last year’s rain failure showed how 
the caprice of nature could turn what had 
been a record agricultural growth into a 
huge deficit one. 

For these reasons Mrs. Gandhi's govern- 
ment has tried to make the new plan ante- 
cedent to a fifth five-year plan which will 
free India from further foreign aid depend- 
ency by 1976. And the current plan has 
“core” elements that are to receive top pri- 
ority even if India’s own resources should 
again hobble her. 

FOOD OUTPUT PUSHED 

The first priority goes to agriculture with 
food production being pushed in areas with 
an assured supply of water and soils particu- 
larly responsive to fertilizer, insecticides and 
high yielding varieties of seeds. The fourth 
five-year plan would have an India that pro- 
duced only 72.3 million tons of food grains 
last year produce no less than 120 million 
tons during the plan’s final year ending 
March 31, 1971. 

The lan would have a national birth rate 
that is now 40 per thousand of population 
reduced to 25—all within five years! And the 
plan makes special mention that if the al- 
lotted equivalent of $1.264 billion doesn't 
produce enough loops and other family plan- 
ning devices for success an additional equiv- 
alent of $1.920 billion will be made available. 

The plan obviously is predicated on reach- 
ing a sufficient food surplus through in- 
creased agricultural and decreased human 
production to provide India with the basic 
stability for other types of economic improve- 
ment. 

Even in a plan as ambitious as India’s new 
one, not everything can enjoy top priority. 
For this reason, India’s planners envision 
18.5 to 19 million new jobs being created dur- 
ing the plan's five years despite the fact that 
some 23 million more people are expected 
to enter the labor market. Since India’s 
first three five-year plans failed to provide 
jobs for some nine to ten million people 
entering the labor market during their pe- 
riods, India’s planners have had to grit hard 
in recognizing that this country will have a 
whopping 14 million eligible people unem- 
ployed by 1971. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Part of the credit 
for that recognition of the importance of 
agriculture should go to Members of Con- 
gress, members of the executive branch, 
and others who have been working with 
like-minded people in India toward that 
end. 
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Some people might argue that more 
important than the Indian food prob- 
lem is her population problem. Many of 
the things we try to accomplish under our 
aid programs in various parts of the 
world are offset by uncontrolled popula- 
tion growth. But here again, the pend- 
ing bill will be good news, For the first 
time in a congressional enactment we are 
specifically and clearly permitting the 
use of some of the currencies generated 
by this program for family planning and 
population control. 

Thus, I think that on those two points 
the Senator can at least say there are 
grounds for hope. 

Mr, MORSE. I want to thank the 
Senator from South Dakota: Those are 
hopeful grounds. 

If I may make a very quick comment 
while the Senator from Ohio comes back 
to the floor, we were talking about the 
predominance of the state Socialist atti- 
tude on the part of the state government 
Officials of India. I want to tell the Sen- 
ate one of the reasons for it. This is a 
country in which the total population is 
highly illiterate. Illiteracy in India to- 
day is at a very high rate. A great major- 
ity of the educated people of India are in 
government, They are really an aristoc- 
racy of the mind. 

I remember, in 1957, Prime Minister 
Nehru complained to me, in a conference 
I had with him about sending students 
to the United States, that there were two 
problems. One, although Indians were 
pledged to return to India, many of them 
used every device they could to remain 
in the United States and, too frequently, 
the State Department helped them re- 
main. If they went to medical school in 
the United States, they were encouraged 
to go on and become doctors and remain 
in the United States as doctors, instead 
of returning to India. Prime Minister 
Nehru said that, as a result, serious con- 
sideration was being given to a cutback 
in the whole student program, so far as 
India was concerned, in sending students 
to the United States. 

Then, he said, the second problem 
arose when the students, returning to 
India, did not want to go back to the vil- 
lages they were trained to serve; they all 
wanted government jobs, and that they 
wanted to come to New Delhi or to the 
governments in the provinces rather than 
to go back and intermingle in the com- 
munities from which they had come in 
the first place. 

Thus, there has developed a tremen- 
dous bureaucracy in the Government of 
India. We have our problems with bu- 
reaucracy in this country, of course, but 
we would have a lot to learn from India 
if we wanted to increase bureaucracy in 
the United States. God forbid. 

The tendency has developed on the 
part of Indian Government officials to 
have the Government run the business of 
the country to give all these people some- 
thing to do. 

Thus, that is part of our problem, it 
seems to me. 

That is why I was so glad to hear the 
Senator from Louisiana say that he has 
been trying to urge the use of these coun- 
terpart funds not only for agriculture 
but also for education in the local coun- 
try. 
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If we can help encourage the need for 
education in India, I think we will also 
be helping to develop its private enter- 
prise system, by seeing to it that more 
and more of their people are educated 
for something other than government 
employment and thus help to check the 
tendency of the Government to take over 
their industries. 

Mr. President, before I withdraw my 
amendment, I yield at this time to the 
Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from New York is recognized for 
3 minutes. 

Mr,. JAVITS. Mr. President, I yield 
1 minute to the Senator from Texas in 
order to present a conference report. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—EN- 
ROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled joint resolution (H.J. Res. 1284) 
making continuing appropriations for the 
fiscal year 1967, and for other purposes, 
and it was signed by the Vice President. 


PROMOTION OF HEALTH AND 
SAFETY IN METAL AND NONME- 
TALLIC MINERAL INDUSTRIES— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 8989) to pro- 
mote health and safety in metal and 
nonmetallic mineral industries, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of today.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
move adoption of the conference report. 
I yield back the remainder of my time— 
30 seconds. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


ELIMINATION OF ANTI-JUNTA 
AMENDMENT FROM FOREIGN AID 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 

grateful to the Senator from Louisiana 

[Mr. ELLENDER] for yielding me this time. 
I am informed that the conference 

committee on the foreign aid bill has 

eliminated a crucial amendment which 
would have cut off all U.S. aid to Latin 
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American governments which came into 
power by unconstitutional overthrow of a 
freely elected, constitutional, democratic 
government acting in accordance with its 
constitutional mandate. This amend- 
ment was approved by the Senate with- 
out opposition after an effort to strength- 
en it even further was defeated by a roll- 
call vote: : 

Elimination of the so-called anti- 
junta amendment represents a grave 
setback to the democratic cause in the 
hemisphere and to the lofty objectives of 
the Alliance for Progress. Its elimina- 
tion will regretfully be interpreted in the 
hemisphere as a clear admission that 
US. foreign policy is based on a double 
standard—one directed toward Com- 
munist regimes and another toward mili- 
tary regimes. We should have avoided 
such interpretations of U.S. foreign 
policy. The opportunity was provided 
by this amendment, and the opportunity 
was lost in conference. > ae 

In addition, the result of the confer- 
ence committee’s report will be to further 
confuse the world as to the objectives of 
US. foreign policy. For the conference 
committee's action came just 5 days after 
the President declared in Denver: 

In the Latin American countries we are on 
the side of those who want constitutional 
governments, We are not on the side of those 
who say that dictatorships are necessary for 
efficient economic development or as a bul- 
wark against communism, 


It was my view when I proposed this 
amendment—and it is my view now— 
that the objectives of the Alliance for 
Progress and the OAS Charter are en- 
tirely incompatible with U.S. aid to re- 
gimes that came under this amendment 
and continuation of U.S. aid to such re- 
gimes is so damaging to our policy in 
Latin America as to require the utmost 
justification on the highest level. 

The problem of dealing with the il- 
legal overthrow of constitutional; demo- 
cratic governments is the No. 1 problem 
facing the hemisphere today. It simply 
cannot be ignored any longer. This 
amendment represented an effort to 
bring the question into the realm of col- 
lective hemispheric action. The govern- 
ments of the hemisphere already took a 
first—though hesitating—step toward 
dealing with recognition of de facto re- 
gimes at the Second Special Inter-Amer- 
ican Conference last November. Ap- 
proval of the amendment would have en- 
couraged further steps. 

This antijunta amendment was, of 
course, primarily a procedure through 
which the will of Congress could be ex- 
pressed. The President remained the 
final arbiter. The President can. still 
carry out the policy of this amendment 
to deny economic and military aid to 
military regimes taking over constitu- 
tional governments, restoring such aid 
as the result of collective action in the 
hemisphere, or if not, only in cases hav- 
ing unusual justification in the national 
interest of the United States. 

I am unaware of the reasons why this 
amendment was dropped in conference, 
but I hope the administration, especially 
in view of the President’s statement in 
Denver, will honor the policy. If it does 
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not, it will be a grave blow to our promis- 
ing efforts to restore our close relation- 
ship with Latin America, a relationship 
cruelly jarred by the Dominican incident. 


FOOD FOR PEACE ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14929) to promote inter- 
national trade in agricultural commod- 
ities, to combat hunger and malnutrition, 
to further economic development, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senators each have 1 minute left. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I with- 
draw the amendment which I have at 
the desk, but I have some comments to 
make on an amendment already with- 
drawn. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes on 
the bill to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I with- 
drew my amendment No. 782 a few min- 
utes ago. That amendment reads: 

On page 29, line 8, after the word “produc- 
tion”, strike out the semicolon and the words 
“and to promote in other ways the foreign 
policy of the United States.” 

On page 54, beginning at line 2, strike out 
the sentence “The Secretary of Agriculture is 
also authorized to determine the nations 
with whom agreements shall be negotiated, 
and to determine the commodities and quan- 
tities thereof which may be included in the 
negotiations with each country. 


The Recorp will show that the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN DER] and I had 
a colloquy, the substance of which was 
that, under the advisory committee which 
has been set up, the administration would 
be fully protected in making its wishes 
known to the Secretary of Agriculture. 

I did not know, at the time I withdrew 
the amendment—and I will stand on the 
withdrawal—that the administration 
supported the amendment. 

There has been handed to me from 
the State Department, in behalf of the 
administration, a note. I only want to 
say this about it for legislative history, 
because it will also serve as legislative 
history for the Secretary of Agriculture: 
that the administration fully supports 
my amendment 782. I think the Senator 
from Louisiana will agree that under the 
legislative history, due notice is served 
on the Secretary of Agriculture. Pro- 
cedure is available in the bill—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 additional 
minute to the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Procedure is available 
in the bill for the administration not 
only to make its position known to the 
Secretary of Agriculture, but the pro- 
cedure is also available in the bill for 
the President to issue orders to the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, or, in case he 
makes decisions without the knowledge 
of the President, to rescind those orders. 
So I think the withdrawal of the amend- 
ment, to which I committed myself, will 
in no way handicap the administration 
in carrying out the administration’s 
policy. But if difficulty arises that re- 
quires legislation in the future, I shall 
not hesitate to offer such legislation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
committee amendment is open to 
amendment. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of the Senator 
from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER] and my- 
self, I call up my amendment No. 777. 
It has been modified. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendment, as 
modified. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment (No. 777) as modified, as follows: 

On page 54, line 16, before the period, in- 
sert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That the term ‘agricultural com- 
modity’ shall not include tobacco or prod- 
ucts thereof.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

The amendment as it was originally 
printed would have precluded any gifts 
under this program of alcoholic bever- 
ages. Since submitting this amend- 
ment, I have been advised by the Depart- 
ment that no alcoholic beverages have 
ever been included under any title of the 
program heretofore and that there 
would not be with or without this 
amendment. Therefore it would serve 
no useful purpose to include this part of 
the proposal, nor would it correct any 
practice which has been followed here- 
tofore. 

In other words, I have been given as- 
surance all around, by the manager of 
the bill as well as the Department, that 
alcoholic beverages would not be in- 
cluded under this bill with or without 
the amendment. 

Therefore, I am confining the amend- 
ment now being offered solely to tobacco 
as included in the bill; that is, the pend- 
ing amendment would prohibit any of 
the funds provided in the bill to sub- 
sidize exports of tobacco or tobacco 
products. 

I am not trying to stop bona fide sales 
of tobacco or tobacco products for ex- 
port as they may be purchased and paid 
for with dollars outside this program; 
however, this particular program has as 
its stated purpose, and I am quoting 
from the title of the bill, “to promote in- 
ternational trade in agricultural com- 
modities, to combat hunger and mal- 
nutrition.” 

The title of the act is “Food for Peace 
Act of 1966.” On page 29 the policy is 
described as follows: 

To use the abundant agricultural produc- 
tivity of the United States to combat hunger 
and malnutrition. 


Certainly tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts do not come under the category of 
agricultural products which are neces- 
sary to combat hunger or malnutrition. 

On the contrary, the Surgeon General 
of the United States has stated most 
emphatically that the use of tobacco 
products is injurious to human health. 
Therefore, it does not make sense that 
any bill which provides for the use of the 
taxpayers’ money to supply food and food 
products to feed the hungry people of 
the underdeveloped nations should pro- 
vide for the subsidy of tobacco or tobacco 
products. 

I hope that the manager of the bill 
and the Senate will accept the amend- 
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ment. Then it would merely confine the 
purpose of the bill to what is stated 
therein—solely to provide agricultural 
commodities for the alleviation of 
hunger. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator's 
amendment prohibit, either directly or 
indirectly, the sale of tobacco products? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. As dol- 
lar sales, no. They could be sold out- 
side the bill. It would stop the subsidy. 
In one part of the bill is a reference to 
sales; that means that tobacco products 
may be sold for foreign soft currencies, 
which in turn are spent primarily in the 
country they are obtained. In effect, 
such sales are substantially grants. 

Another part of the bill provides for 
the sale of tobacco products for dollars. 
However, the provision for sales for dol- 
lars is set forth on page 45 of the bill, as 
follows: 

Sec. 106. (a) Payment by any friendly 
country for commodities purchased for dol- 
lars on credit shall be upon terms as favor- 
able to the United States as the economy of 
such country will permit. Payment for such 
commodities shall be in dollars with interest 
at such rates as the Secretary may determine 
but not less than the minimum rate required 


by section 201 of the Foreign Assistance Act 


of 1961 for loans made under that section. 


Thus we find that even though they 
may be sold under this act for dollars, 
the dollars received will not pay for the 
total cost. When full payment is being 
made they can be sold for dollars out- 
side of the act. Such sales do not have 
to come under this bill at all. 

The only purpose of the act before us 
is to subsidize such sales. It is true that 
when the commodities are sold under 
section 4 of the act, which provide for 
dollar sales, to a certain extent, we do 
get back the cost of the product, but I 
repeat, the purpose of this entire bill is 
to subsidize all sales, to get part pay- 
ment in dollars where we can, and where 
we cannot, to get payment in soft cur- 
rencies; and there is even a provision 
for outright donations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The purpose of the 
Senator’s amendment, as I understand, 
is to prevent the subsidization in any 
manner of the sale of tobacco products 
under the general principle that we are 
aiding in the elimination of hunger. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. And sales, under the 
bill, can be subsidized in one of two 
ways: First, sales for soft currencies; and 
second, sales for dollars, but under terms 
that normally do not prevail in the gen- 
eral market. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. Then there is an additional pro- 
vision that sales can be made under the 
barter agreement, where we accept in 
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exchange commodities that are under- 
stood not to be worth as much as their 
price in dollars. If they were they would 
sell those commodities in the free market 
and pay us in dollars. 

My amendment would also preclude 
outright gifts or grants of tobacco. 

I understand that, generally speaking, 
all of the tobacco which has been dis- 
posed of under this program heretofore 
has been subsidized even though such 
subsidizing was disguised as sales for soft 
currencies. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The objective of the 
Senator from Delaware is to prevent 
subsidization of the sale of tobacco under 
the guise that when we sell tobacco to a 
nation, we are helping that nation elimi- 
nate hunger? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
correct. The purpose of this amend- 
ment is to prevent the American tax- 
payers from subsidizing the export of to- 
bacco to underdeveloped nations under 
the guise that we are furnishing tobacco 
or tobacco products to help combat hun- 
ger and malnutrition. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, how much time do I have re- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator has 12 minutes remaining. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield 
myself 2 minutes, and yield to the Sena- 
tor from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator has forgotten to read the title of the 
bill, or the first paragraph in the com- 
mittee report, both of which are con- 
siderably broader than the mere purpose 
of combating hunger and malnutrition. 

The title of the bill reads: To promote 
international trade in agricultural com- 
modities, to combat hunger and malnu- 
trition, to further economic develop- 
ment, and for other purposes.” 

Is the Senator purposely overlooking 
or leaving out of the discussion the fact 
that the bill is designed, among other 
things, to promote international trade 
in agricultural commodities? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
at all. 


Not 
I am well aware of those pur- 


poses. 

But if what we are trying to do is to 
promote international trade in tobacco 
let us so label the bill. Instead, the bill 
is labeled and known as a food-for-free- 
dom bill. I quote again from the title, 
To promote international trade in agri- 
cultural commodities, to combat hunger 
and malnutrition, to further economic 
development, and for other purposes.” 

The whole principle of this bill has 
been built around the idea that in our 
generosity and with our overabundance 
of agricultural commodities we are going 
to try to feed the underdeveloped na- 
tions of the world. If that is not the 
reason for the bill let us cut out this 
camouflage and admit that the bill is 
simply a subsidy of American agricul- 
tural products and that it is not being 
done for the noble objective of combat- 
ing hunger and malnutrition. 

I am willing to support the bill if it is 
for the purpose of combating hunger and 
malnutrition, but I am not willing to sup- 
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port a bill to subsidize the shipment of 
tobacco to underdeveloped countries, a 
product which our Surgeon General says 
is injurious to the health of our own citi- 
zens. 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. If the Senator will 
yield me 2 minutes, I wish to call atten- 
tion to the fact that throughout the dis- 
cussions on this bill, there have been 
frequent references to the fact that there 
is a large surplus of cotton on hand, and 
that the promotion of the sale of that 
cotton is one of the major objectives of 
the bill. 

It is no secret at all that there is a 
surplus of tobacco on hand, and there is 
no reason in the world why we should 
not use this means to get rid of our sur- 
plus cotton and tobacco, just as we have 
gotten rid of our surplus wheat, corn, 
and rice. I think that the Senator, while 
he keeps mentioning that the principal 
purpose of the bill is to combat hunger 
and malnutrition, is unfair in not stat- 
ing that the first-named purpose is to 
promote international trade in agricul- 
tural commodities, among which are cot- 
ton and tobacco. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, I yield myself 1 minute. 

I am well aware that the bill also pro- 
vides for shipment of cotton. But cotton 
can be used for clothing. It is an essen- 
tial commodity for the people of under- 
developed nations. I have no objection 
to cotton being included in the bill, but 
I do not see how we can include tobacco 
or tobacco products as being beneficial 
to the hungry people of these under- 
developed nations. Therefore, I am try- 
ing to exclude this one item. 

It may be true that we have a surplus 
of tobacco; but let us face it, how did 
we get the surplus? Under another 
Government program we are subsidiz- 
ing the production of tobacco, which 
creates a surplus. Now we are asked to 
subsidize the disposition of that surplus 
to people in foreign and underdeveloped 
countries under the guise that we are 
helping them relieve their hunger and 
malnutrition. 

That is a contradictory policy. If we 
have a surplus of tobacco let us stop the 
subsidy which encourages the overpro- 
duction of tobacco here in this country, 
a product which the Surgeon General 
says is detrimental to the public health. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. 
yield myself 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Louisiana is recognized. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This amendment 
would exclude tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts from the definition of agricultural 
commodities. It would prevent their 
sale or donation under the act. 

The determination as to what com- 
modities should be sold or donated 
should be left to the President. I do not 
think we should begin to enumerate the 
commodities which at the moment ap- 
pear to us as not being useful as foreign 
aid. We might exclude cake, ice cream, 
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candy, and innumerable other items, but 
I do not believe we should begin such 
enumeration. 

We must remember that the countries 
in need of our aid are short of foreign 
exchange. We should not require them 
to spend exchange for tobacco when we 
have a substantial surplus supply of 
that commodity in our hands, We are 
trying to help these countries conserve 
their foreign exchange so that they can 
devote their resources to developing their 
agricultural plant to the point that they 
can feed themselves. The foreign ex- 
change they conserve by acquiring to- 
bacco from us is just as valuable in de- 
veloping their agriculture as the same 
amount of foreign exchange conserved 
by acquiring wheat from us. 

I yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, the state- 
ment of the amendment of the Senator 
from Delaware to the effect that tobacco 
is not an agricultural product will not 
bear analysis. 

Six hundred thousand American farm 
families, embracing in their number ap- 
proximately 2.5 million Americans, make 
their living from the growing of tobacco. 

Tobacco is in, I believe, the fourth 
position as a farm commodity. Further- 
more, the charge that the American tax- 
payers are subsidizing tobacco in the 
ultimate analysis is absolutely un- 
founded. The truth is that tobacco is 
subsidizing the American taxpayers. 

Tobacco pays $3 billion each year in 
excise taxes to the Federal and State 
Governments. In addition, it pays hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in income 
taxes. It also pays hundreds of millions 
of dollars in various kinds of taxes to 
municipalities throughout the United 
States. 

Of all the farm programs which have 
been put into effect, the most successful 
one is the tobacco program. The rec- 
ords show that since the farm programs 
began in the 1930's, tobacco’s share is 
less than two-tenths of 1 percent of the 
total cost of all price-supported and re- 
lated farm programs. The total outlays 
for tobacco under the price-support pro- 
gram and Public Law 480 have amounted 
to slightly more than $300 million while 
excise taxes on tobacco products have 
approximated some $40 billion. 

For these reasons I assert that the 
American taxpayer is not subsidizing to- 
bacco. On the contrary, tobacco is sub- 
sidizing the American taxpayer and the 
Treasury of the United States. 

I should like to point out what would 
happen to our balance of payments if we 
were to stop exporting tobacco. I think 
the observation I am about to make is 
relevant because the curtailment of to- 
bacco exports is the object of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Delaware. 

Four hundred million dollars worth of 
tobacco is exported every year. Of this 
$400 million, at least 90-percent is pur- 
chased for cash by foreign countries. If 
we stopped the export of tobacco, we will 
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throw the balance of payments out of 
balance by an additional $400 million. 

The Senator from Delaware’s amend- 
ment would not stop foreigners from 
using tobacco to any degree whatsoever. 
They will simply supply any resulting de- 
ficiency in American exports by pur- 
chases in other lands. Consequently, the 
only effect of the amendment would be to 
reduce the export of American tobacco. 

I do not think that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the United States is sacrosanct in 
his statements. Many reputable physi- 
cians and scientists say that there is no 
evidence of any causal relationship be- 
tween cigarette smoking, or the use of 
tobacco, and lung cancer. 

Those who take the contrary position 
base their opinions upon statistics rather 
than actual research. Mr. President, 
whenever I hear an opinion based on fig- 
ures, I think of a story, which I have told 
on the Senate floor on other occasions, 
concerning the old southern mountaineer 
in my country who bought his groceries 
on credit at a country store. 

After a time the old mountaineer went 
to the grocery store to pay his grocery 
bill. The storekeeper told him the 
amount of the bill, which was more than 
the old mountaineer thought it ought 
to be. 

The old mountaineer complained. The 
storekeeper got out his account books, 
laid them on the counter, and said, “Here 
are the figures. You know, figures don’t 
lie.” 

The old mountaineer said, “I know fig- 
ures don’t lie, but liars surely do figure.” 
An attempt is made to condemn an in- 
dustry on the basis of statistics, and 
without research. 

After a thorough study of the statistics 
assembled by the Surgeon General’s Of- 
fice and all available sources of informa- 
tion, Iam convinced there is grave reason 
to think that this is another time when 
figures lie, no matter how honest those 
who rely on them may be. 

I respectfully request that the Senate 
reject the amendment. Passage of the 
amendment would harm farm families. 
It would accomplish no good, but, on the 
contrary, would be inimical to a trade 
policy which our Nation has long pursued 
to its advantage. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 2 minutes to the Senator from 
Iowa. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. President, I recognize what the 
Senator from Delaware has said about 
the title of the bill. So that the title will 
not be confusing to everyone, I wonder 
if it would satisfy the objection of the 
Senator from Delaware if the title were 
modified so that the words “both edible 
and nonedible” were added after “agri- 
cultural commodities,” so that the title 
of the bill would read: A bill to promote 
international trade in agricultural com- 
modities, both edible and nonedible, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to fur- 
ther economic development, and for 
other purposes.” 

In that way we would make it clear 
that we are not talking about merely 
edible foods in the policies of interna- 
tional trade. 
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I recall that during the deliberations 
of our committee we discussed particu- 
larly the problem of cotton. 

I believe that every committee mem- 
ber felt that the policies of international 
trade should not be defined on edible 
foods. The qualification that I suggest 
would point that up. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, in reply to the Senator from 
Iowa, the description of tobacco as a 
nonedible food would not make it any 
more nutritious, nor would it help alle- 
viate the malnutrition of hungry chil- 
dren. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, there is 
another point concerning the Williams 
amendment that I should like to discuss. 
The discussion of the Williams amend- 
ment has been confined to tobacco, but 
I should like to point out that it goes 
further. 

It reads: 

Provided, however, That the term “agri- 
cultural commodity” shall not include to- 
bacco or products thereof or agricultural 
beverages. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
phrase “alcoholic beverages” was de- 
leted based on information furnished to 
me by the Department to the effect that 
alcoholic beverages never have been in- 
cluded under the program in any of the 
sections and it was said that they would 
not be. Therefore, I saw no use in offer- 
ing an amendment to cover something 
that never had happened and never 
would happen. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, I am 
glad to get that information, because 
in all of our discussion in the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry I never 
heard anything said to indicate that 
there was no intention contained in the 
bill to further the international trade 
in this commodity, or to use alcoholic 
beverages or allied items of that nature. 

I accept the explanation of the Sen- 
ator and I am pleased that he so modi- 
fied his amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That 
was included originally because it was 
agreed that by an interpretation of the 
language alcohol products could be in- 
cluded. However, when I was advised 
that alcoholic beverages had never been 
included and that they would not be 
included under any circumstances, with 
or without the amendment, I modified 
the amendment accordingly. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, we never 
discussed that item at all to my recollec- 
tion. I do not believe there is any in- 
tention to cover it om the part of the 
committee or on the part of the admin- 
istration. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I hope 
very much that as a result of this debate 
all Senators will get a better balanced 
idea of the purpose of this bill, and of 
the scope of the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 
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The Senator from Delaware said that 
his amendment would prohibit the sale 
of tobacco and tobacco products under 
the pending bill. 

I think the Senate should know and 
remember that the pending bill is an 
extension of Public Law 480, which was 
first enacted in 1954 and has since been 
amended from time to time. 

Under that bill, tobacco was included 
from the beginning as one of the agri- 
cultural commodities which could be 
sold for foreign currency, and later for 
dollar credits. Public Law 480, as does 
this bill, had several purposes. 

I would agree with the Senator from 
Delaware that the chief purpose of this 
bill is to provide food to the developing 
countries, and in so doing to insist that 
those countries take effective self-help 
measures to increase their own food 
production. But it is also a bill to pro- 
mote the interests of U.S. agriculture— 
to open new markets for all agricultural 
commodities. For that reason, other 
agricultural commodities, such as cotton 
and tobacco, which are not food, are in- 
cluded. 

As the Senator from North Carolina 
has stated, the export of tobacco is an 
important factor in our U.S. trade, and 
also in dealing with the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. Four hundred million 
dollars of tobacco has been exported each 
year in the last few years. The favor- 
able U.S. balance of trade in agricul- 
tural products is millions of dollars over 
imports; and without this trade in agri- 
cultural commodities, our balance-of- 
payments problem would be a very dire 
one, indeed. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
a very substantial portion of our tobacco 
production is exported? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. Especially of 
Flue-cured and Fire-cured tobaccos. 

Mr. TALMADGE, It is substantial for 
Flue-cured. 

Mr. COOPER. About one-third of the 
crop, I believe. It is less for burley to- 
bacco. 

Mr. TALMADGE, 
burley? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; about 10 percent 
of the crop—over 50 million pounds. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And a percentage 
of that is sold for dollars; is it not? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes; indeed. Ninety 
percent is sold for cash. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not true that 
if we lose that market our dollar deficit 
will increase beyond its present condi- 
tion? 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is correct. 

Most of the tobacco exported is now 
sold through the regular commercial 
channels of trade, for dollars. In addi- 
tion, some is sold to developing countries 
under Public Law 480. The tobacco sent 
to developing countries under this bill 
could continue to be sold for soft cur- 
rency for a time, but most of it would be 
sold for dollars—the payment deferred, 
of course, as with all other agricultural 
commodities sold under the bill. 

One of the purposes of this bill is to 
enlarge the future markets for tobacco 
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in those countries. That will have a good 
effect upon our international agricultural 
trade, and our balance of payments. 

Mr. President, I remember when the 
Marshall plan was enacted. I was in the 
Senate at that time, as was the Senator 
from Delaware. Tobacco was included 
for export to the Marshall plan coun- 
tries—and one very important reason 
was to provide them with leaf tobacco 
for manufacture, which they could then 
sell as tobacco products and which would 
provide a good source of tax revenue. 
That is also an important factor in the 
export and sale of tobacco to these de- 
veloping countries. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Is it 
not true—and the Recorp, I think, indi- 
cates this—that if our shipments of to- 
bacco were cut off, say, to India or to 
any of these countries that would be in- 
cluded in this bill, those countries would 
use their currency to buy tobacco in 
Rhodesia or some other country? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, instead of Flue- 
cured; or perhaps a substitute burley 
from Canada or Italy. 

Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina. Be- 
cause it is one of the most valuable tax- 
yielding products they have. We would 
miss the sale. They would buy the to- 
bacco from some other country, and we 
would be out. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator is cor- 
rect, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
that I may proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Morrow in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I think 
these points have been well made in the 
colloquy: 

First, I want to say again that tobacco 
has always been included in these pro- 
grams—the Marshall plan, Public Law 
480, and every similar plan we have had 
to aid other countries. This has been so 
for two important reasons—to provide 
them a product which will give these 
countries an important source of tax rev- 
enue, and to provide U.S. agriculture the 
opportunity for markets in the future. 

Second, nearly 90 percent of all to- 
bacco exports have been for dollars. The 
major part of tobacco exports under this 
bill would be for dollars—true, upon de- 
ferred payment. 

Third, the tobacco program has been 
under attack now for several years. The 
Senator from Delaware has introduced 
amendments before against tobacco pro- 
grams, and even to abolish the price-sup- 
port program for tobacco farmers. I 
think at times he feels it is a social evil 
that needs to be curtailed. But we are 
not enacting a social bill here. 

Fourth, I insist that this commodity, 
which represents only 3 percent of all 
sales under Public Law 480, should not 
be discriminated against. 

I hope the Senate will reject the 
amendment of the Senator from Dela- 
ware. If the Senator from Delaware 
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presses his amendment, I intend to offer 
an amendment to modify it so as to 
preserve the export sales of tobacco un- 
der Public Law 480. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, un- 
less another Senator wishes to speak 
on the Williams amendment. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield me 2 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Georgia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Georgia 2 minutes on the bill. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, 
when time has been exhausted on the 
pending Williams amendment, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper], together with several of us who 
have the honor to represent tobacco- 
producing States, will offer a substitute 
for the Williams amendment. 

I hope that the Senate will reject 
the Williams amendment and approve 
the amendment of the very distinguished 
Senator from Kentucky. The Williams 
amendment is arbitrary; it is discrimina- 
tory; it picks out one particular farm 
commodity, to the exclusion of all other 
farm commodities, and directs that par- 
ticular farm commodity shall not be 
sold under the food-for-peace program 
for soft currencies or dollar credits to 
foreign countries. 

If we are to discriminate against one 
farm commodity, we should discriminate 
against all farm commodities. The pro- 
duction of tobacco is legal. It is pro- 
duced in quite a number of States. And 
it is important to the economy of the 
States. It is important to the tax rev- 
enues of the States and the United 
States. In addition, it is important to 
the consuming members of the public who 
buy tobacco. 

I know of no reason why we should 
select this product, which is produced 
in a particular section of the country, 
to the exclusion of any other product, 
such as rice, corn, feed grain, wheat, 
butter, or any other commodity that 
has been produced. 

We should not be speaking on the 
floor of the Senate about one particular 
farm commodity and discriminating 
against that farm commodity to the ex- 
clusion of all others. If the food-for- 
peace program is important, it is impor- 
tant for all farm commodities. All farm 
commodities should be treated alike and 
none should be discriminated against. 
This amendment would do exactly that. 

I hope that the amendment will be 
overwhelmingly rejected by the Senate, 
and that the Cooper amendment will be 
overwhelmingly agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the junior Senator 
from Virginia on the amendment. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I wish to associate myself with the re- 
marks just made by the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia and the remarks 
previously made by the senior Senator 
from Kentucky and both Senators from 
North Carolina. 

I do not consider this amendment to be 
a wise one or a warranted one. It occurs 
to me that if we are going to pass this 
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legislation to promote international trade 
in agricultural commodities, then it 
should be for all the agricultural com- 
modities, and that one commodity should 
not be singled out for elimination. 

I hope that the Senate will reject the 
pending amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator has 9 minutes remaining on the 
the amendment, 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
not take that much time. I shall merely 
take a couple of minutes to reply to some 
of the arguments that have been made 
against the pending amendment. 

No. 1, the suggestion has been made 
that the adoption of this amendment 
would destroy our balance-of-payments 
program. The adoption of this amend- 
ment would not in any way affect the 
straight sales of tobacco anywhere in the 
world where anyone wanted to buy to- 
bacco for dollars. It would only stop the 
subsidy of their sales. 

I am not attempting to legislate on the 
social question as to whether people 
should or should not use tobacco. That 
has nothing to do with the question be- 
fore us. 

Iam only raising this question: Should 
the American taxpayers subsidize the 
export of tobacco to these underdevel- 
oped nations under the guise that we 
are going to feed the hungry and under- 
nourished people throughout the world? 

The argument has been made: Why 
single out this agriculture product? 
Because it is the only one mentioned in 
the list which our own Surgeon General 
has said is injurious to the health of 
human beings. 

With respect to the argument that it 
is an agricultural commodity and there- 
fore to single it out for elimination is 
sacrilegious. Let us face it, where does 
heroine come from? Heroine is derived 
from an agricultural product grown by 
farmers. Are we going to say that be- 
cause that is an agricultural commodity 
it should be included? Certainly heroine 
would be worse than tobacco. But hero- 
ine is produced from an agricultural 
product. But the fact that this narcotic 
is grown as an agricultural commodity 
does not make it any better. The mere 
fact that tobacco is an agricultural com- 
modity has nothing to do with it. 

I have never tried to support legisla- 
lation to prohibit a man from smoking, 
I would oppose such legislation. 

But I do oppose American taxpayer 
dollars being used to subsidize produc- 
tion or sale of a product in this country 
which everybody agrees—even those who 
use it—is injurious to the health stand- 
ards of this country. 

Now let us examine the argument 
about the great contribution that to- 
bacco has made to the taxpayers of 
America. One of the arguments made is 
that billions of dollars have been col- 
lected in excise taxes from the sale of 
tobacco and cigarettes and that, there- 
fore, its use is beneficial to all mankind. 
The same argument could be used by the 
distillers of this country who pay a large 
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tax on the alcoholic beverages distrib- 
uted in this country. Is the argument 
going to be made that if the American 
people drink twice as much we could 
pay off the national debt? Is it going to 
be argued that the American people 
could drink themselves into prosperity or 
smoke themselves into a balanced 
budget? Those arguments do not even 
make an intelligent smokescreen. 

The announced purpose of the bill be- 
fore us, as it has been portrayed by the 
administration, is that it is for the pur- 
pose of promoting international trade in 
agricultural commodities in order to 
combat hunger and malnutrition of the 
undeveloped countries. 

I do not think that tobacco and to- 
bacco products can come under the defi- 
nition of this bill by any stretch of the 
imagination. No one is trying to restrict 
the sale of tobacco which couid be fi- 
nanced under sales by the Export-Im- 
port Bank or sold direct for cash. We 
are only trying to restrict those cutrate 
sales which are subsidized at the expense 


of the American taxpayer. 
Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 
of Delaware. Mr. 


Mr. WILLIAMS 
President, I yield back the remainder of 


my time. 
AMENDMENT NO. 785 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I call 
up my amendment No. 785, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Byrd of Virginia in the chair). 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk read as 
follows: 

To the amendment numbered 777 pro- 
posed by Mr. WILTaus of Delaware to H.R. 
14829, an Act to promote international trade 
in agricultural commodities, to combat hun- 
ger and malnutrition, to further economic 
development, and for other purposes: 

On line 8, after the word “include”, insert 
“alcoholic beverages, and for the purposes of 
title II of this Act,”. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator yield unto 
himself? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. I ask ous 
consent that a letter I have prepared, 
which has been laid on the desk of each 
Senator, be included at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON AGRI- 
CULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
August 31, 1966. 

Dear Senator: Senator WILLIAMS is pro- 
posing an amendment to H.R. 14929. His 
amendment numbered 777 reads as follows: 

“On page 54, line 16, before the period, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That the term ‘agricultural com- 
modity’ shall not include tobacco or products 
thereof or alcoholic beverages.” 

The amendment would prohibit any sales 
or gifts of tobacco, tobacco products and 
alcoholic beverages. Commenting on Sen- 
ator WILIAMs' amendment, I would like to 
point out that alcoholic beverages have never 
been sold or given away under P.L. 480, and 
are not intended to be sold or given away 
under the pending bill. Tobacco has been 
included with other agricultural products 
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sold under P.L. 480. Tobacco is used by the 
developing countries to manufacture tobacco 
products, and is valuable as a source of tax 
revenues. 

The amendment I will offer with Senators 
Morron, Jorpan of North Carolina, ERVIN, 
TALMADGE, and HoLLAND would modify the 
amendment of Senator WILLIAMS so that it 
would read as follows: 

“On page 54, line 16, before the period, 
insert a colon and the following: “Provided, 
however, That the term ‘agricultural com- 
modity’ shall not include alcoholic beverages, 
and for the purposes of Title II of this Act, 
tobacco or products thereof.” 

The effect of our amendment would be as 
follows: 

(1) Although alcoholic beverages have 
never been sold or given away under P.L. 
480, our amendment would specifically ex- 
clude any sales or gifts of alcoholic beverages 
under the pending bill. In this respect, the 
Williams amendment is not changed. 

(2) Our amendment would permit the 
continuation of sales of tobacco and tobacco 
products, but would not permit the gift of 
tobacco. Title II provides for the donation 
of agricultural commodities, and tobacco 
could not be made available under this title. 
It is not donated now; it is sold. 

We will offer our amendment when Sen- 
ator WI Lxaus calls up his amendment, and 
hope very much that it will be adopted. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN SHERMAN COOPER. 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, the 
Senate will note that I have modified my 
amendment as it has been printed and is 
on our desks, by striking out the words: 

On line 4, strike out the words “or alco- 
holic beverages.” 


I have done this because the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLTAMS]! has 
previously stricken those words, or alco- 
holic beverages.” 

So the amendment, as modified, which 
I have offered for myself and my col- 
leagues, Mr. MORTON, Mr. Jorpan or North 
Carolina, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. Ervin, and 
Mr. Hol LAND would still amend the pend- 
ing Williams amendment so as to make 
it read: 

Provided, however, That the term “agri- 
cultural commodity” shall not include alco- 
holic beverages, and for the purpose of title 
II of this act, tobacco or products thereof. 


The explanation is that although the 
Senator from Delaware struck from his 
printed amendment the words “alcoholic 
beverages” when he called up his amend- 
ment today, I have nevertheless included 
them in my amendment to make it clear 
that the sale or gift of alcoholic bev- 
erages is not intended and was never 
intended under this bill. 

While the Senator removed alcoholic 
beverages from his amendment when he 
offered it today for himself and the Sen- 
ator from Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], 
that amendment was introduced on Mon- 
day, 2 days ago, and has been printed and 
at the desk for at least a day. I have 
talked to a number of Senators; they 
believe they are going to vote to pro- 
hibit the sale or gift of alcoholic bev- 
erages. That impression has been left 
with the Senate. 

We propose in this amendment to make 
clear that it was not intended to sell or 
give away alcoholic beverages under this 
bill. Of course, it never was so in- 
tended. 
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Our amendment would permit the sale 
of tobacco and its products, but it would 
not permit the charitable gift of tobacco. 
1 is not given away now; it is 
sold, 

So when the vote comes upon our 
amendment, the Senate will be voting 
whether or not to continue the same pro- 
gram that we have known since 1954, 
when Public Law 480 was first enacted. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr, President, would 
the effect of the amendment of the Sen- 
ator be toward expansion of acreage for 
the growing of tobacco? 

Mr. COOPER. No; it would not 
change the present program. Our 
tobacco price support programs are pro- 
duction control programs. Each year 
the Secretary of Agriculture makes a 
determination of the expected use of 
tobacco and the stocks on hand, and 
fixes the farm acreage allotments ac- 
cording to that determination. 

I wish to make it clear how this 
tobacco is disposed of now, and would 
be disposed of under the bill. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation 
does not go out and sell tobacco to other 
countries. The private trade buys 
tobacco on the auction markets, or from 
the pools, at the market price and sells 
it abroad to purchasers—in Europe and 
in other places. It would be sold for dol- 
lars, on such terms as they presently 
sell tobacco. 

It is true that under this bill the 
tobacco could be sold to these develop- 
ing countries on the terms of credit pre- 
scribed in the bill, either for dollars in 
deferred payments or foreign currency. 
But during the entire history of the Pub- 
lic Law 480 program since 1954, 90 per- 
cent of all tobacco exports have been for 
dollars, only about 10 percent for credit. 
Moreover, tobacco has represented less 
than 3 percent of Public Law 480 sales of 
all agricultural commodities. 

All we are asking is that this tobacco 
export programs, as it has been success- 
fully maintained over 12 years, be con- 
tinued with the added provision that 
tobacco cannot be given away. It must 
be sold. 

One of the purposes of the bill before 
the Senate today is to promote our agri- 
cultural trade, to increase for American 
farmers our markets abroad, and to 
treat tobacco as all other agricultural 
commodities are treated. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. COOPER. I yield, 

Mr. PASTORE, Is it the intent of this 
bill. to negotiate solely with developing 
nations? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. This bill has to do 
alone with developing nations? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes. 

Mr. PASTORE. How do we justify 
the use of money on the part of these 
developing nations to buy tobacco when 
we are trying to promote the idea of 
feeding them? 

Mr. COOPER. They are going to buy 
tobacco from some country. If they are 
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going to buy tobacco, why not buy it 
from this country? 

Mr. PASTORE. Why do we not en- 
courage them—— 

Mr, COOPER. We are promoting 
markets for American agricultural prod- 
ucts and for our own farmers. If we 
are promoting markets for other agri- 
cultural commodities, what is wrong 
with promoting them for tobacco and for 
tobacco growers? It is a legal commod- 
ity. It provides $3 billion in taxes for 
this country; its export sale assists our 
balance of payments problem. Why try 
to prevent tobacco exports because of 
the health report that was made 2 years 
ago? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 5 
minutes of the Senator from Kentucky 
have expired. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I urge 
that my amendment be adopted to pro- 
tect our tobacco program, which the 
Williams amendment would seriously 
cripple. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I yield 
3 minutes to my colleague [Mr. MORTON]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
Senator from Kentucky is recognized 
for 3 minutes. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. President, I point 
out that this program is part of an over- 
all program that has been carried out 
to implement our foreign policy. I un- 
derstand that the conference on the 
foreign aid bill has recently been com- 
pleted. It had been held up for some 
time. This program is part and parcel 
of that. 

The points which seem important are, 
first, as my colleague [Mr. Cooper] has 
clearly pointed out, these countries are 
going to buy this tobacco somewhere. 
Second, in most countries underdevel- 
oped or developed, tobacco furnishes a 
means of taxation, of generating reve- 
nues for the country. This is true in 
this country, as it is true everywhere— 
more so in other countries than here. 

Even in many of the developed coun- 
tries there is a so-called tobacco mo- 
nopoly. 

The Government itself recognizes the 
potential for revenues and has made 
a monopoly out of tobacco and tobacco 
processing, even, in some ways, to the 
selling of tobacco products. So that 
these countries will get the tobacco some- 
where to begin with. 

Third, it furnishes a base which helps 
them to raise revenues to develop their 
owr economies. Now fertilizer is not 
in itself a consumable product. Under 
the foreign aid program—not this one— 
we subsidized and encouraged the export 
of fertilizer. 

Why? 

Because we want to help these coun- 
tries become self-sustaining insofar as 
food and fiber is concerned. 

Tobacco furnishes that same function, 
in that it helps the governments become 
more liquid and more fiscally able to do 
something for their own development. 

I think that the amendment, which I 
am happy to cosponsor, which my col- 
league has offered, and which definitely 
precludes alcoholic beverages from the 
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act—and never was intended, because 
the act says that we cannot give tobacco 
or tobacco products away—is a good 
amendment. I trust that the Senate 
will give it its approval. 

Mr. President, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, who has control of the time 
in opposition? 

Mr.ELLENDER. The minority leader 
does, but I am handling it for him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Will 
the Senator yield me 5 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 5 minutes to the Senator from 
Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the adoption of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky 
would nullify any effect whatsoever of 
the Williams amendment now pending. 
While it may sound very nice—the lan- 
guage is nice—I wonder why the spon- 
sors did not also include a statement that 
they were for motherhood. This too 
would sound good. 

The fact is that its purpose is to defeat 
the original amendment. As I stated 
earlier, alcoholic beverages never have 
been in the bill and are not in the bill 
now. No one ever had any intention 
of putting them in. 

I am also advised that tobacco has not 
been given away under title II of the 
bill and outright gifts are not contem- 
plated now. 

Therefore, adoption of the amendment 
which would prohibit giving away to- 
bacco means nothing. 

There is no argument about the pur- 
pose of the Cooper amendment—it is 
intended to nullify the Williams amend- 
ment. 

My amendment refers to subsidized 
sales under titles 1, 3, and 4 as well as 
gifts under title 2. 

The Cooper amendment refers only to 
title 2 gifts. There have been no gifts 
anyway. 

Under the bill, tobacco is sold at re- 
duced prices for foreign currencies. We 
take these soft currencies in payment 
and largely restrict their use in those 
same countries. Subsidized sales under 
this bill do not help the balance of pay- 
ments. 

These so-called tobacco sales are sub- 
sidized sales, even on a dollar basis. As 
the Senator from Rhode Island points 
out, this bill deals only with underdevel- 
oped nations. I fail to see how subsidiz- 
ing exports of tobacco to the underdevel- 
oped countries which cannot feed their 
own people today without our assist- 
ance—how subsidizing the exporting of 
tobacco is going to help anyone but the 
tobacco growers. I hope that the Cooper 
amendment will be rejected for the sim- 
ple reason that adoption of the amend- 
ment would completely nullify the 
original amendment. It would restore 
the original language of the bill. If the 
pending amendment were to be adopted 
it would mean that the program would 
continue as it has been administered 
heretofore and as it wes planned to be 
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administered under the committee bill. 
The approval of this Cooper substitute 
would be the same as a vote to reject the 
original amendment. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Loui- 
siana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from North Carolina is recog- 
nized for 2 minutes. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
point out that all we are asking is that 
the bill as written remain as written. 
The program has operated in this way 
for 12 years, regardless of what anyone 
says. Tobacco is not subsidized. 

The benefit to the taxpayer, as I un- 
derstand, is approximately $3 billion 
from a commodity grown on the farm 
and sold acro:3 the counter for a few 
million dollars—a very few. So Ido not 
see how we can say it is subsidized, be- 
cause it is not. 

Any time we make more money out of 
something we sell than it costs to make, 
we are making a profit. The United 
States is already getting a profit from 
every pound of tobacco processed and 
sold in the United States or anywhere 
else in the world. It is not being sub- 
sidized whatsoever. This commodity 
should not be excluded from sales, be- 
cause as both Senators from Kentucky 
have pointed out, a very small percent- 
age of tobacco is being sold now under 
soft currency. Most of it is sold on credit 
that goes through a program which is 
repaid in dollars to the United States. 

Thus, I cannot understand why this 
particular commodity was selected for 
deletion from the bill. I hope that the 
amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, which I cosponsored, will be 
adopted and that the program will re- 
main as it is, because it was never in- 
tended to give any subsidy to tobacco. 
That is what the bill provided for, to start 
with. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Louisi- 
ana yield 1 minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Delaware is recognized for 
1 minute. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I merely 
wish to state again that the reason that 
tobacco was singled out as an agricul- 
tural commodity was that tobacco is the 
only agricultural commodity mentioned 
in here which would not contribute to 
the noble purpose of the bill; namely, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition in the 
underdeveloped nations. 

The argument of the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] that to- 
bacco and its users are subsidizing the 
taxpayers by $3 billion a year is ridicu- 
lous. On that basis an even greater 
argument could be made on behalf of the 
distilling industry. ‘Taxes on whisky and 
other alcoholic beverages exceed those on 
tobacco. If that argument of the Sen- 
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ator from North Carolina is correct then 
all that is necessary is to promote a pro- 
gram to encourage everybody to drink 
twice as much liquor and we would 
have a balanced budget. Perhaps we 
could even pay off the national debt if 
we smoke or drink enough. Such an 
argument on the part of the Senator 
from North Carolina is silly and has no 
basis whatsoever. 

I conclude by pointing out again that 
the adoption of the Cooper amendment 
to the Williams amendment would mean 
that we will continue to subsidize the 
distribution of tobacco and tobacco prod- 
ucts under this program. The result 
would be the same as a vote to reject the 
original amendment that I offered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute. 

I hope the Cooper amendment will be 
adopted. I am surprised that the Sen- 
ator from Delaware should have waited 
so long to move to exclude tobacco. The 
tobacco program has existed since 1954. 
As was stated by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from North Carolina and other Sen- 
ators, tobacco has been a great revenue 
producer for the country. 

Yesterday I pointed out to the Senate 
the losses from various commodities that 
are protected under the Agricultural Acts. 
Although tobacco is the greatest producer 
of revenue for the Government, the cost 
of the program by way of price supports 
under Public Law 480 since 1933 has been 
only $374 million, while the cost of corn 
and other feed grains has been over $10 
billion. The cost of the wheat program 
has been over $14 billion. 

I hope that the amendment offered by 
the distinguished Senator from Kentucky 
LMr. Cooper] will be agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. PASTORE. I hope the Senator is 
not trying to make an analogy as between 
tobacco and edible feed grains. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Iam not. 

Mr. PASTORE. I cannot understand 
the argument. Why should tobacco be 
subsidized at all? Tobacco does not help 
anyone except the people who grow it 
and make a profit on it, and the people 
who smoke it. We have an abundance 
of evidence that tobacco is injurious to 
health. The Surgeon General has said so. 

I think the Senator from Delaware 
weakened his own amendment when he 
included alcoholic beverages, because no 
one expected that that would be done. 
The Senator gave a sort of ridiculous 
tone to the amendment when he included 
alcoholic beverages. 

After all, we could not, as moral peo- 
ple, say that the U.S. Government, under 
the pretext of feeding the hungry mouths 
of the world, was going to feed them by 
giving them alcohol. It should never 
have been included. And now we are 
compounding that error by excluding 
alcohol and including tobacco. 

The Senator from Delaware made the 
argument that we never have used al- 
coholic beverages for that purpose in 
the first place. Why did he bring it up? 

I am saying that part of the tobacco 
produced is sold for soft currencies. Part 
of it never gets back to the U.S. treasury. 
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This is merely an economic gimmick. 
We should recognize it. All we are try- 
ing to do by the Cooper amendment is 
help the tobacco growers. That is all. 
We are not feeding the hungry mouths 
or helping the underdeveloped nations. 
I think it is a pretext. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. COOPER. The Senator has said 
that it just helps the tobacco growers. 
Of course, it helps the tobacco growers, 
but it also helps the Government by the 
development of agricultural markets 
abroad. That will come. That helps this 
country in its trade, in its balance of pay- 
ments, and it helps other countries. As 
my colleague pointed out, it gives them a 
commodity which is a revenue producer. 
We have had this provision since the 
Marshall plan. There was a provision to 
supply it to European countries. Now it 
is going to the underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I am 
a member of the Commerce Committee. 
Not too long ago we had protracted hear- 
ings on the causes of cancer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Who has control of 
the time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. How generous. Please, 
may I have 2 minutes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Make it 3. 

Mr. PAS TORE. Three minutes. We 
had protracted hearings and it was made 
abundantly clear—at least it was to my 
mind—so much so that we passed a law 
that there must be placed on every pack- 
age of cigarettes, words to the effect that 
habitual use of those cigarettes is in- 
jurious to public health. Now here we 
are and here is a bill that I believe was 
conceived in morality. We are trying to 
feed the hungry of the world, and we are 
trying to palm off, in the process, tobacco 
in order to help the tobacco growers, 
This idea of supplying tobacco is, in the 
final analysis, not going to help them, 
but hurt the people. We put food in 
their mouths to help them live, and then 
we put tobacco, through cigarettes, in 
their mouths to give them cancer. That, 
I think, makes no sense. 

I think both amendments give a ridic- 
ulous tone to this bill, and they should 
not have been started in the first place. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree. 

Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question so I may 
know about the amendment? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. As I understand it, the 
Cooper amendment would prevent giving 
away either tobacco or liquor under the 
food-for-peace bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. AIKEN. Would the Cooper 
amendment prevent the sale of tobacco 
or alcoholic beverages on long terms 
under the food-for-peace bill? 

Mr. COOPER. Alcoholic beverages 
are out. 

Mr. AIKEN. Alcoholic beverages are 
out, but tobacco may be sold under usual 
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terms, but cannot be given away. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. COOPER. That is correct. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
stand willing to yield back the rest of 
my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield me 1 
minute? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. of Delaware. The 
Senator from Rhode Island asked why 
alcoholic beverages were mentioned. 
Yesterday when the question was first 
raised we were not able to get assurance 
that alcoholic beverages were not in- 
cluded. It was only after the amend- 
ment was submitted that we were told 
that alcoholic beverages never had been 
and never would be included in the fu- 
ture. So I modified my amendment ac- 
cordingly to deal with tobacco and to- 
bacco products only. 

Tobacco products would not be given 
away under this bill. The Cooper 
amendment to the pending amendment 
really has no effect. It merely provides 
that we cannot do something which has 
never been done, and which would not 
be done anyway. 

Mr. COOPER. Is it not correct that 
without the amendment they could be 
given away? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Yes, but 
my amendment prohibits both gifts or 
subsidized sales. It is the subsidized 
sales that we are trying to eliminate. 
The adoption of my amendment would 
prevent subsidizing tobacco under the 
guise that we were helping alleviate mal- 
nutrition and hunger in underdeveloped 
nations. 

I think the Cooper amendment should 
be rejected and the original Williams 
amendment should be approved. 

The question is very simple—do we or 
do we not wish to subsidize the export 
of tobacco to these underdeveloped na- 
tions under the guise that we are helping 
them combat hunger and malnutrition? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COOPER. I yield back the re- 
mainder of my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bur- 
brick in the chair). All time having been 
yielded back, the question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky to the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Delaware. On this question, 
the yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr, METCALF], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Raxpor PHI, the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SMATHERS] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Brewster], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator 
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from Illinois [Mr. Doveras], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], and the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE] are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
Bartiett], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH], and the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] 
would each vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case] are absent on official business. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson], and the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSONI, the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON] 
would each vote “yea.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fonc] is paired with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT]. If present 
and voting, the Senator from Hawaii 
would vote yea,“ and the Senator from 
Utah would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Jorpan] is paired with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower]. If present and 
voting, the Senator from Idaho would 
vote yea,“ and the Senator from Texas 
would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
(Mr. Pearson] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY]. If pres- 
ent and voting, the Senator from Kansas 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
California would vote nay.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 60, 
nays 15, as follows: 


[No. 241 Leg.] 
YEAS—60 

Aiken Hartke Montoya 
Allott Hickenlooper Morton 
Anderson Hill Moss 
Bayh Holland Mundt 
Bible Hruska Nelson 
Burdick Inouye Pell 
Byrd, Va Jackson Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Javits Proxmire 
Cooper Jordan, N.C, Robertson 
Curtis Kuchel Russell, Ga 
Dirksen Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Dodd Long, La. Sparkman 
Dominick Magnuson Stennis 
Eastland Mansfield Symington 
Ellender McClellan Talmadge 
Ervin McGee Thurmond 
Fannin McGovern Tydings 
Pulbright Miller Williams, N.J. 
Gruening Mondale Yarborough 

Monroney Young, N. Dak, 

NAYS—15 

Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Clark Lausche Ribicoff 
Cotton Morse Smith 
Griffin Muskie Williams, Dek 
Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger Young, Ohio 


NOT VOTING—25 


Bartlett Cannon Douglas 
Bass Carlson Fong 
Bennett Case Gore 
Brewster Church Harris 
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Hayden Murphy Simpson 
Jordan, Idaho Pearson Smathers 
McCarthy Randolph Tower 
McIntyre Russell, S. O. 

Metcalf Scott 


So Mr. Cooprer’s amendment to the 
amendment of Mr. WILIAuS of Dela- 
ware was agreed to. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I move 
that the vote by which the amendment 
was agreed to be reconsidered. 

Mr. MORTON.. Mr. President, I move 
to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield 1 minute on the bill? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 1 minute to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, so that 
there will be no misunderstanding on the 
part of those who voted no on the last 
vote, I want the Recor to clearly show 
that I am opposed to both tobacco and 
alcoholic beverages being the subject of 
gift or sale to underdeveloped countries. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, a decision has been made on 
this question, I see no reason to have a 
vote on the substitute proposal. I ask 
unanimous consent that that may be 
withdrawn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing on the Williams 
amendment, as amended. [Putting the 
question.] 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
bill is open to further amendment. If 
there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
agreed to. 

The committee amendment in the na- 
ture of a substitute, as amended, was 
ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr, President, I ask for 
the yeas and nays on passage. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from West Virgina, 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I must express my deep con- 
cern for this legislation which author- 
izes more than $7 billion over a 2-year 
period to supply U.S. farm products to 
foreign lands. It is my understanding 
that available for shipment under this 
program, among other commodities, will 
be corn, oats, sorghums, and all livestock 
feed grains. I am told that, technically, 
hay, also, could be sold and shipped as 
exports. under this program. 

Mr. President, West Virginia is now 
undergoing its fifth consecutive year of 
drought—a condition which has been 
described as the “worst drought in 46 
years.” Yet, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has steadfastly refused to 
approve any livestock feed to assist these 
farmers in caring for their dairy and 
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beef herds and other livestock. It would 
be a tragedy if we were to turn our backs 
on our own domestic needs to approve 
this food-for-peace legislation which, in- 
cidentally, I have supported in the past. 

I feel that I should make this protest 
on the floor because my pleas for emer- 
gency livestock feed grain to assist West 
Virginia farmers have fallen upon deaf 
ears in the Department of Agriculture up 
to this moment. 

How can our Government tell our 
farmers that we must ship these vital 
farm products to other countries when 
such farm feed grains are needed to as- 
sure food for our domestic requirements 
next year? 

Because of the drought, which has ex- 
hausted livestock feed, the dairymen of 
West Virginia are selling their livestock 
at a rate 25 percent above the sales of 
last year. Does this not indicate that 
there will be less beef and less dairy 
products next year? Will there not be 
a shortage of food next year? 

At my request, the Department of 
Agriculture sent an investigator to West 
Virginia for an on-the-scenes inspection 
of the drought. He returned with the 
report that some areas are bad, but be- 
fore authorizing a Federal livestock feed 
program, he insisted on more written re- 
ports which are apparently still being 
reviewed. In the meantime, the farmers 
are feeding winter hay they were able to 
store for the livestock. 

I am informed that this legislation 
authorizes the Department of Agricul- 
ture to spend over $2.5 billion a year for 
2 years, with the carryover from past 
authorizations of $2.4 billion to assist in 
the purchase of these foods to be shipped 
to other countries. 

It is difficult for me to believe that we 
are serving the country by refusing to 
assist our own farmers. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Record correspondence which I have 
sent to and received from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and other areas 
of the executive branch. This corre- 
spondence and other matter will point to 
the very desperate need of farmers in 
West Virginia for participation in the 
emergency livestock feed program. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Charleston, August 30, 1966. 
The Honorable ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: Some time has passed 
since the meeting you arranged in your 
office with United States Department of 
Agriculture officials which I attended con- 
cerning the severe drought being experienced 
by West Virginia farmers. To the best of 
my knowledge, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has not released a report 
of their field investigation nor has there 
been forthcoming a word of encouragement 
to our people to help them in their planning 
for winter feeding as to grain supply or hay 
being made available to them. Some word 
of encouragement would be most timely be- 
cause we are approaching another, what I 
term, critical situation. The rains of 
approximately ten days ago did put a green 
cast on our mountains and valleys and is 
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providing some additional grazing for live- 
stock. This is, as stated before, only 
temporary. 

Any assistance that you can give in this 
matter would be greatly appreciated by my- 
self and the farmers of West Virginia. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Gus R. DOUGLASS, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 

OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 26, 1966. 

Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Byrrp: This is in reply to 
your letter dated August 18 and the wire 
dated August 12 from you and other members 
of the West Virginia delegation concerning 
emergency assistance for West Virginia 
farmers. 

Last week a special representative of the 
Department surveyed the counties that were 
alleged to be hardest hit by drought in the 
State. While conditions in general may be 
considered somewhat less than normal at this 
season of year, they have not as yet really 
reached emergency levels sufficient to justify 
the Livestock Feed Program. 

To counteract the loss of the full use of 
native pastures several weeks earlier this 
year than normal, grazing and haying priv- 
ileges have been approved for all counties 
recommended for that program which in- 
cludes 37 counties requesting the Livestock 
Feed Program. Dairymen interviewed invari- 
ably stated that they always purchased their 
grain requirements in mixed feed and the 
cow-calf producers and beef producers 
claimed they never could afford to feed 
grains. 

The situation is being watched closely. 
The county disaster committees were re- 
quested last week to supply more current 
price data. When all possibility of pasture 
improvement has ended and we are able to 
evaluate more accurately the size of the 
corn crop and the benefits of the grazing 
and haying program previously approved, we 
will take action indicated by the established 
facts. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN A. SCHNITTEER, 
Acting Secretary. 
Avucustr 18, 1966. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am writing today to 
seek your assistance in clarifying a situation 
which is becoming increasingly confused as a 
result of misinterpretations and brash state- 
ments concerning the applications filed by 
the West Virginia Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service. These applica- 
tions for the emergency Federal livestock feed 
program in 30-drought-stricken West Vir- 
ginia counties were filed on the order of the 
West Virginia State Disaster Committee. 

It is my understanding that the applica- 
tions were filed on July 23, and August 5. As 
West Virginia farmers appealed to me for as- 
sistance to feed their diminishing herds of 
livestock, I talked with you by telephone. I 
also telegraphed you for assistance on August 
10 and, as a reply was not forthcoming, I 
telephoned your office several times on Au- 
gust 11. Late in the afternoon on August 11, 
I received a telephone call from Mr. Ben 
Steele, Congressional Liaison officer for the 
USDA. On August 12, Mr. Steele informed 
me that a representative of the ASCS office in 
Washington would go to West Virginia for an 
on-the-scene study of the drought condi- 
tions. In our discussion, I was surprised to 
hear Mr, Steele make such statements as 
“these farmers only want subsidized feed 
programs.” I was concerned to hear state- 
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ments of this type coming from a man who 
did not have first-hand knowledge of the 
situation and who acknowledged that the 
requests for assistance had come from USDA 
employees—the West Virginia State ASCS 
officers. I wonder now if that is the first 
response that the USDA makes to requests 
of this type. 

As you undoubtedly know, a conference 
was called by me on this disaster situation 
on Saturday, August 13, at which Mr. Steele 
and representatives of the ASCS in Washing- 
ton, as well as West Virginia, attended. Also 
present were representatives of the White 
House, the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee staff for the Department of Agricul- 
ture, and West Virginia State officials. It 
was my judgment that this had been a fruit- 
ful meeting, that the ASCS men from Wash- 
ington were willing to make their inspection 
in West Virginia with an open mind. 

However, I am further concerned to hear 
that the investigator either was determined 
to hold the line against approving livestock 
feed programs at this early date or that he 
thoroughly misinterpreted the information 
received from farmers and livestock dealers 
in West Virginia. In a telephone conversa- 
tion with a member of my staff, the investi- 
gator, I am told, acknowledged that “bad” 
drought conditions exist in four West Vir- 
ginia counties. 

He said that his investigation included a 
conversation with one man who runs a live- 
stock auction center at Moorefield, Hardy 
County, West Virginia. He said this man 
told him that farmers in the area rarely buy 
feed grains at this early date. From this 
statement, the investigator concluded, and 
said outright, “I believe we have a power 
play going on there” to get the government- 
owned grains. He added another unbeliev- 
able statement to the effect that “You have 
too many millionaires in West Virginia.” 

Because these remarks again tended to 
contradict the appeals made to me by farm- 
ers in the drought-stricken counties and 
the statements of the West Virginia ASCS 
Officials, a request was made of the Morgan- 
town ASCS office for an explanation. These 
points were made by your employees at Mor- 
gantown: 

1. The man who runs the livestock auction 
center at Moorefield may well have said that 
farmers rarely buy feed grains at this date. 
The ASCS officials at Morgantown agree that 
the grains ordinarily are not purchased be- 
fore October. “But,” they added, “this is 
the worst year we have ever gone through.” 
They still maintain that the situation is so 
bad that the Federal feed grain program is 
needed right now. 

2. Their reply to the comment about “mil- 
lionaires,” was “if there are any millionaire 
farmers in this area, we don’t know where 
they are.” Furthermore, they added, that 
farmers must show the need for Federal 
assistance and if any question arises as to 
this need, a financial statement may be re- 
quired of the farmer by the ASCS before the 
feed grain program is applied to him. Farm- 
ers who cannot show this need are not 
allowed to participate in the Federal assist- 
ance program. 

May I appeal to you now to take a hand 
in clarifying these obvious misinterpreta- 
tions of statements by West Virginia farmers. 
It is difficult for me, as a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, to observe 
the constant conflict in statements by ASCS 
officials in Washington and in the State of 
West Virginia. 

I urge you again to approve the emergency 
feed grain program for farmers before irre- 
parable harm is inflicted to the diminishing 
livestock situation in West Virginia. 

With best wishes. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 
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[From the office of U.S. Senator ROBERT C. 
Byrp, Washington, D.C.] 
AUGUST 13, 1966. 

Wasuincton, D.C.—The U.S. Department 
of Agriculture today said it will send emer- 
gency livestock feed to drought-stricken West 
Virginia farmers and will send a special rep- 
resentative to the State on Monday to decide 
“when and where the assistance will be 
given.” 

This announcement was made by officials 
of the U.S. Department of Agriculture during 
a special conference called on the plight of 
West Virginia farmers by U.S. Senator Ron- 
ERT C. Byrd (D-W. Va.). 

Attending the conference were officials of 
the White House, the U.S. Office of Emer- 
gency Planning, the USDA, the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee and Gus R. Douglass, 
West Virginia State Agricultural Commis: 
missioner, Con Hardman, Administrative As- 
sistant to Gov. Smith and Allen Miller, 
USDA representative at Morgantown, W. Va. 

“Farmers in West Virginia tell me they are 
experiencing their worst drought in history 
and are selling their dairy breeding herds at a 
rate 25 percent above last year because they 
cannot feed them,” said BYRD. 

“At this rate, not only West Virginia but 
the entire country may experience a short- 
age of milk and other dairy products and 
beef next year. If we don't help the farmers 
now, we will feel the results in years to come.” 

Byrp said a questionnaire sent to farmers 
in Gilmer County indicated that 1,300 cattle 
have already been sold this year and another 
4,874 are to be sold this fall. 

Calhoun county has sold 768 dairy cattle, 
he said. 

Byrp and Douglass asked for immediate ap- 
proval of the USDA program which would 
make government-owned grains available to 
farmers as livestock feed at a cost of about 
75 percent of market prices. 

Thirty West Virginia counties have of- 
ficially requested this assistance with 5 dairy 
counties needing it immediately, it was 
stated. Those five are Berkeley, Jefferson, 
Hampshire, Greenbrier and Marshall. 

Douglass noted reports from livestock cen- 
ters in the state which reveal that sales of 
cows are up 25 to 30 percent at Moorefield, 
Elkins, Point Pleasant, and Marlinton. 

Finally, Charles Cox, assistant administra- 
tor of the Agriculture Stabilization and Con- 
servation Service, stated, We recognize that 
we must provide some assistance because 
there is no question that we have a distress- 
ing situation in West Virginia. Our only 
question is when and where it will go.” 

Robert Phillips of the Office of Emergency 
Planning acknowledged that disaster aid has 
not previously been used in a situation where 
livestock is still alive. He, too, agreed to 
study the situation further especially in 
cases where farmers need direct grants of hay 
for feed. 

AUGUST 10, 1966. 
Hon. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

You will recall our telephonic conversation 
several days ago during which I urged exten- 
sion of Federal assistance to West Virginia 
farmers for purchase of livestock feed. You 
indicated you would look into situation and 
call me back. I wish to renew my expression 
of concern regarding drought conditions in 
West Virginia. Assistance is needed as re- 
sult of prolonged dry spell which has reduced 
crop production and will work hardships on 
cattle producers who do not have sufficient 
hay and grain to winter stock. Much live- 
stock is being marketed because of lack of 
pasture and hay and grain crops and because 
of hay and grain shortage to be felt this fall 
and winter. It is unlikely that there will be 
any surplus hay for sale this year in much of 
West Virginia. Moreover, critical shortage 
of hay will result in increased prices. I again 
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urge favorable action at earliest moment and 
I await your reply. 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


— 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 1, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR BYRD: This is in further re- 
ply to your telegram of July 19, 1966, request - 
ing permission for farmers to graze and har- 
vest hay on land retired by USDA programs 
in Barbour, Braxton, Doddridge, Grant, 
Greenbrier, Hardy, Kanawha, Lewis, Marion, 
Marshall, Monongalia, Nicholas, Pendleton, 
Pocahontas, Preston, Ritchie, Roane, Taylor, 
Tucker, Tyler, Wirt and Wood counties. 

We are pleased to advise that authorization 
has been given to the county ASC committees 
to permit grazing and harvesting hay on 
Conservation Reserve, Cropland Adjustment, 
Cropland Conversion, Feed Grain and Wheat 
Diversion acres in the above West Virginia 
counties. 

We wish to point out that farmers must 
obtain permission from their county ASC 
committee before using this acreage. In ad- 
dition, farmers must agree to relinquish or 
refund or pay program payments otherwise 
determined for them, equivalent to the fair 
value of the vegetation to be grazed or har- 
vested as hay. 

No action is being taken at this time on the 
request for the Livestock Feed Program. If 
the drought continues, a Livestock Feed Pro- 
gram will probably be needed later but does 
not appear justified now. 

We appreciate your interest in this matter 
and please feel free to communicate with us 
again at any time. 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT S. REED, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESI- 
OFFICE OF EMERGENCY 


Washington, D.C., July 28, 1966. 
Hon. RoBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Byrd: This responds to your 
recent telegram requesting drought assist- 
ance for West Virginia. 

The Department of Agriculture is in close 
touch with drought developments in West 
Virginia and has authorized certain emer- 
gency programs to aid drought-stricken 
farmers. These programs include haying and 
grazing on land diverted out of crops, and 
emergency conservation cost sharing assist- 
ance to restore We are unable to 
recommended further Federal assistance at 
this time. 

Enclosed is a copy of our response to Gov- 
ernor Hulett C. Smith’s request for emer- 
gency drought assistance. 

Sincerely, 
Farris BRYANT, Director. 


Hon. Hur rrr C. SMITH, 

Governor of West Virginia, 

Charleston, W. Va.: 

The President has asked me to respond 
to your telegram concerning drought as- 
sistance for West Virginia. 

As you may know, we have been In close 
touch with the Department of Agriculture 
on this matter. We have been advised that 
the Secretary of ture has authorized 
farmers in 30 drought-stricken counties to 
graze livestock or make hay on lands taken 
out of 8 under supply adjustment 
programs. This program has been approved 
for the following counties: Barbour, Berke- 
ley, Braxton, Clay, Doddridge, Grant, Green- 
brier, Hampshire, Hardy, Jefferson, Kanawha, 
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Lewis, Marion, Marshall, Mineral, Monon- 
galia, Morgan, Nicholas, Pendleton, Pocahon- 
tas, Preston, Randolph, Ritchie, Roane, 
Taylor, Tucker, Tyler, Upshur, Wirt, and 
Wood. 

Emergency conservation cost-sharing as- 
sistance also has been authorized in order 
to help restore pastures in six counties: 
Berkeley, Hampshire, Hardy, Jefferson, Min- 
eral,and Morgan. USDA has allocated $200,- 
000 for agricultural conservation program 
(ACP) assistance in these areas. 

The Department of Agricultural is main- 
taining close surveillance over drought de- 
velopments in West Virginia in order to as- 
sure that the appropriate emergency agricul- 
tural programs are put into effect. Their 
USDA disaster committee in West Virginia 
is reporting to the Secretary on the situation 
and requirements for assistance. 

At this point, there is no basis for us to 
recommend further Federal assistance. 
While serious drought conditions exist in 
West Virginia, we are advised that conditions 
are no less severe in a number of other States. 
The emergency programs of the Department 
of Agriculture are being made available to 
alleviate conditions in the drought areas. 

Be assured that we shall continue to keep 
in close touch with developments in West 
Virginia through USDA authorities. I am 
hopeful that the situation will soon improve 
and that the emergency p of agricul- 
ture will afford substantial relief for the 
drought-stricken farmers. 

Farris BRYANT, 
Director, 
Office of Emergency Planning. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF ARGICULTURE, 
AGRICULTURAL STABILIZATION AND 
CONSERVATION SERVICE, 

Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Byrd: This is in reply to 
your telegram of July 19, 1966, requesting 
that Grazing and Haying be authorized in 
21 West Virginia counties and the Livestock 
Feed Program in 10 counties. 

We have not yet received the request and 
supporting data from the State USDA Dis- 
aster Committee. We appreciate your in- 
terest in this matter and assure you prompt 
consideration will be given to their report 
and recommendations. 

We will advise you further as soon as the 
information is received and action taken. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILSON E. WESTBROOK, 
Director, 
Disaster and Defense Services Staf. 


Secretary ORVILLE FREEMAN, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Earlier this week I recommended to Presi- 
dent Johnson and the U.S. Office of Emer- 
gency Planning that the State of West Vir- 
ginia be declared a Disaster Area due to ex- 
treme drought conditions. While I still be- 
lieve this total Federal emergency assistance 
is needed, until the proper requests are made 
and acted upon, I respectfully urge that you 
grant quick approval for stop-gap measures 
deemed vital to farmers in most West Vir- 
ginta counties. These measures were re- 
quested Tuesday, July 19, by the West Vir- 
ginia Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Committee. They include hay and 
grazing privileges on diverted acreage in 
21 counties, in addition to the 8 counties 
where these privileges are already author- 
ized; emergency conservation assistance in 
seven counties, in addition to the 6 where 
they have been granted; and authority to 
purchase Federal livestock feed in 10 coun- 
ties. Pending full action for disaster relief, 
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I urge that you approve these requests as 
rapidly as possible. 
ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 22, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is in further response 
to your telegram of July 18 asking for 
emergency drought assistance for West Vir- 
ginia farmers. 

The Secretary of Agriculture is aware of 
the serious drought conditions in West Vir- 
ginia. He has already authorized farmers 
in six counties to graze livestock or make hay 
on lands taken out of production under 
acreage diversion contracts. Emergency con- 
servation cost-sharing has. been authorized 
to help restore pastures in six counties. A 
study is under way to determine in which 
counties emergency operating loans should 
be authorized for farmers unable to get 
credit from other regular sources. USDA 
Disaster Committees in West Virginia are 
continuing to watch the drought develop- 
ments and will make further recommenda- 
tions if the drought situation worsens. 

While the present drought conditions in 
West Virginia are severe, they remain con- 
siderably less severe than that which caused 
the President to authorize assistance in 
Puerto Rico. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment had financed direct grants of feed to 
farmers in the drought area for several 
months before federal assistance was pro- 
vided. Drought conditions there were so 
severe that several thousand cattle had died 
from starvation before federal assistance 
was authorized. The Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment shared in the costs of this program 
and continued the program after federal aid 
was discontinued. 

The drought situation in West Virginia will 
be diligently watched and appropriate actions 
will be immediately taken. 

Sincerely, 
MIKE MANATOS, 

Administrative Assistant to the President. 

JuLy 18, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. FARRIS BRYANT, 
Director, Office of Emergency Planning, 
Executive Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May I respectfully urge that you consider 
the use of emergency disaster power for the 
serious drought situation in West Virginia. 
Our farmers in West Virginia are undergoing 
their fifth year of drought and many are 
heavily in debt due to this continuing 
emergency. Moreover, it has been estimated 
that the hay crop in my state will amount to 
only one-third the normal harvest. If this 
hay is needed now for livestock, how will the 
farmers feed their livestock this winter? I 
have been informed that emergency Presi- 
dential powers were used in Puerto Rico to 
buy animal feed during a three-month 
drought emergency last year. West 
has never before shared in the benefits of this 
emergency program, and I am informed it 
now has one of the best cases in the country 
to ask for assistance. Also, I am informed 
at this writing that no other state has re- 
quested drought emergency aid. As a mem- 
ber of the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
I was pleased to be one of the principal 
sponsors of a motion to add $10 million in 
supplemental funds last fall to assist in the 
flood disaster in Indiana. I have today urged 
Governor Smith to submit a formal request 
that West Virginia be declared a drought 
disaster area. 

ROBERT C. BYRD, 
U.S. Senator. 
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From the Martinsburg (W. Va.) Journal, 
Aug. 29, 1966] 
Dnovenr Is Worst HERE IN 46 YEARS 

The local drought in the months of May 
through July is the worst since 1920, nearly 
half a century ago, according to figures com- 
piled by the Weather Bureau Agricultural 
Service Office in Kearneysville. 

The figures for the past three months, the 
most important in the agricultural growing 
season, show only 3.64 inches of rainfall 
compared with 6.28 inches a year ago and 
4.47 inches in 1930, a year that is always 
regarded the worst drought year in modern 
history. The normal for these three months 
is an even 11 inches. 

The total rainfall for the first seven months 
of this year is 16.03 inches in contrast to 
19.28 inches for the same period a year ago 
and to 22.37 inches for the first seven months 
of an average year locally. 

What compounds the problem is the fact 
that this is the fifth consecutive dry year in 
the area. Last year’s total rainfall was 29.97 
inches in contrast to the average annual 
rainfall of 38.35 inches. 

This section was doing very well for the 
first four months of 1966 when precipitation 
of 12.39 inches was slightly above the normal 
average but substandard totals for May, June 
and July brought about the acute situation. 

It can also be added that the figures for 
August, unless there is an unexpected deluge 
in the next two days, will find conditions 
even worse. Thus far this month the rain- 
fall measured at Kearneysville totals only 
1.23 inches in contrast to 2.48 for the month 
a year ago and to 4.11 inches for an average 
August. 

The Kearneysville station reports a 30-day 
weather outlook calling for three to four 
inches of rain but officials estimate another 
10 to 12 inches are needed to return the soil 
to a healthy state. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, I join 
with the Senator from West Virginia in 
his protest against the policies and pro- 
cedures of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in granting necessary relief to 
drought-stricken areas of the country. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, may we have order? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Chamber. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it does 
not take a bureaucrat in the Department 
of Agriculture to determine whether 
grass has dried up and there is not any- 
thing for cattle and other livestock to 
eat. It does not require any period of 
time to make that observation. 

If the Department of Agriculture 
would place more faith in the people in 
the States to report that emergencies 
exist in their fields, there would be no 
need for the inexcusable delay that has 
been suffered across the country in the 
drought-stricken areas. 

In the eastern part of my State, in the 
great cattle and sheep regions, we have 
the worst drought at the present time 
within the memory of the oldtime ranch- 
ers in that part of the State. 

I join with the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia in protesting the gross inefficiency 
and inexcusable delay on the part of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, for he is the 
one that is responsible. He ought to pay 
more attention to the problems that exist 
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in our own country in regard to the need 
for a domestic aid program and come to 
the assistance of these farmers that are 
suffering from the great drought that 
encompasses a large part of our country 
this year. 

I shall vote for the bill, but in voting 
for the bill it is no expression of con- 
fidence by the senior Senator from 
Oregon in the Secretary of Agriculture, 
for I have lost most of that confidence. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
wish to read one sentence in the bill, 
on page 54: 

No commodity shall be available for dis- 
position under this Act if such disposition 
would reduce the domestic supply of such 
commodity below that needed to meet do- 
mestic requirements, adequate carryover, and 
anticipated exports for dollars as determined 
by the Secretary of Agriculture at the time 
of exportation of such commodity. 


So that we are fully protected under 
the bill. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield 2 min- 
utes? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute 
to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, do I understand correctly, 
from what the distinguished senior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has just said, that 
West Virginia farmers can be assured 
that no corn, hay, or other livestock feed 
grains will be sent overseas if there is a 
need for such grains in West Virginia 
and other parts of the country to relieve 
the drought conditions? 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect about that. That is my understand- 
ing. Whether it will be done or not, 
remains another question. It has to be 
decided, as the Senator knows. The 
Governor of the State must declare the 
disaster and take some steps toward ob- 
taining this assistance. As to whether 
or not the State or any county therein 
will be eligible for any part remains to 
be seen. 

Mr. BYRD of West Virginia, I should 
like to read one letter which came to me 
from the Commissioner of Agriculture of 
the State of West Virginia, dated yester- 
day: 

Some time has passed since the meeting 
you arranged in your office with United States 
Department of Agriculture officials which I 
attended concerning the severe drought be- 
ing experienced by West Virginia farmers. 
To the best of my knowledge, the United 
States Department of Agriculture has not re- 
leased a report of their field investigation 
nor has there been forthcoming a word of 
encouragement to our people to help tnem in 
their planning for winter feeding as to grain 
supply or hay being made available to them. 
Some word of encouragement would be most 
timely because we are approaching another, 
what I term, critical situation. The rains of 
approximately ter. days ago did put a green 
cast on our mountains and valleys and is pro- 
viding some additional grazing for livestock. 
This is, as stated before, only temporary. 


Mr. President, I simply want to reiter- 
ate that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has moved all too slowly in respond- 
ing to repeated pleas from me and other 
members of the West Virginia delegation 
and from West Virginia State officials to 
allow participation by West Virginia 
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farmers in the emergency livestock feed 
program. I shall vote for the food-for- 
peace legislation on which we are about 
to have a rollcall, but I shall do so under 
protest. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask for 
30 seconds. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield 1 minute to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The language read by 
the chairman of the committee provides 
no protection whatsoever. The lan- 
guage is there, but the only protection 
will have to take this form of action by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. That is 
where the protection is. Unless there is 
some way of forcing him to give the 
protection to the various areas of the 
country, the language that has been read 
is of no aid to the American farmer. 

LEGISLATIVE JURISDICTION OVER FOOD FOR 

PEACE ~ 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, to 
keep the record straight, I should like to 
review a minor piece of history relative 
to food for peace. In June of 1965 I in- 
troduced the international food and 
nutrition bill to supplant Public Law 480 
as our surplus commodities declined. 
The bill was similar in scope to the food- 
for-peace measure now before us, al- 
though my proposal was somewhat more 
far-reaching and provided for greater 
effort to improve the handling and 
storage of food abroad. 

For a number of years it has been 
clear that our food-for-peace program 
involves both a strong U.S. agricultural 
interest and a vital foreign policy inter- 
est. Recognizing this dual interest, the 
late President Kennedy created a special 
White House office on food for peace 
which I was privileged to head, that was 
designed to coordinate the two broad 
interests in our overseas food programs. 

Cognizant of this dual agricultural and 
foreign policy involvement, I provided in 
my proposal last year for a White House 
Director to head the war on hunger. My 
bill was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, chaired by our distin- 
guished colleague, the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT]. When the 
Senate reconvened this year, Senator 
ELLENDER, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, on which I am privi- 
leged to serve, suggested that the bill 
should be referred to his committee since 
it would greatly affect our domestic agri- 
cultural programs. He also argued with 
compelling logic that my bill would be 
viewed as a successor to Public Law 480 
which had originated with the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

I spoke to the chairman of the For- 
eign Relations Committee and he urged 
me to request that my bill be transferred 
from his committee to the Committee on 
Agriculture. He explained that his com- 
mittee was already heavily burdened with 
aid legislation and that in any event, my 
measure involved vital agricultural in- 
terests. He recommeded that we follow 
the procedure advocated by Senator Et- 
LENDER and consider such legislation in 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Pursuant to that discussion, on Janu- 
ary 19, 1966, I requested unanimous con- 
sent, which was granted, to have the 
referral of the bill changed, stating that 
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after discussion with Mr. FULBRIGHT and 
Mr. ELLENDER, we “reached the conclu- 
sion that it would be more feasible for 
the legislation to be considered primarily 
by the Committee on Agriculture.” 

There was no objection. 

In accordance with that referral, four 
other similar bills have been referred to 
the Agriculture Committee, including the 
bill now before the Senate. 

Students of the legislative process may 
be a bit confused when they read the 
remarks of the chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee this week contend- 
ing that the food-for-peace bill is a for- 
eign aid bill and should have been re- 
ferred to his committee. 

Since my bill was transferred out of 
the Foreign Relations Committee after 
consultation and agreement with the 
chairman of that committee, his objec- 
tion to the course of this bill does sur- 
prise me just a little. 

I make this statement so that stu- 
dents and historians who someday re- 
search the course of our world food 
policy may know that as of January of 
this year, there was agreement that the 
legislative course which has been fol- 
lowed would be satisfactory. 

CONTROL OF FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Agriculture Committee’s report on H.R. 
14929 makes it abundantly clear that 
the Secretary of Agriculture must be the 
key administration official in directing 
the food-for-peace program within gen- 
eral policy guidelines laid down by the 
President. Language is included in the 
proposed bill which makes it crystal 
clear that the Secretary of Agriculture 
is to make the decisions regarding the 
amounts and kinds of commodities that 
are to be made available in total and, in 
addition, that he is to determine the 
quantities of commodities to be included 
in negotiations with each country. It is 
this provision that gives the Secretary 
of Agriculture primary control of the 
program. 

In the report and in previous discus- 
sions on this matter, our committee has 
placed emphasis on the fact that this re- 
sponsibility properly must rest with the 
Secretary because of his responsibilities 
for domestic farm programs. I would 
like to discuss that point and to add an- 
other which has to do with the expertise, 
the demonstrated record, and the objec- 
tives of the Secretary of Agriculture and 
his people in the Department which 
uniquely qualify them because of the 
1 considerations included in the 
aw. 

We propose removing the surplus con- 
cept from the law. This is as it should 
be. We have long passed the point where 
we should regard Public Law 480 as a 
surplus disposal program. But this does 
not mean that we want to short con- 
sumers in the United States or endanger 
our commercial markets in the world 
because we have failed to plan properly 
for the requirements of the food-for- 
peace program, Take, for example, the 
recent decisions to increase wheat acre- 
age allotments for the 1967 crop. Re- 
sponsibility for making that decision 
rests with the Secretary of Agriculture. 
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In deciding that acreage should be in- 
creased, the Secretary had to take into 
account the need of consumers in the 
United States and the needs of our dol- 
lar customers abroad, as well as the 
requirements of the less developed coun- 
tries of the world. Further, he had to 
come to a judgment as to the amount of 
carryover that we need to have in order 
to protect these vital requirements for 
the future. Should the Secretary arrive 
at the wrong decisions, should his deci- 
sions result in our producing too much or 
too little, he must face the consequences 
of the decisions. Therefore, it is this 
intimate tie-in with our domestic farm 
interests, that is reason enough for re- 
taining control of this program in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

But more than that, the Secretary of 
Agriculture has other responsibilities. 
The Secretary of Agriculture, the people 
in his Department, and the entire agri- 
cultural community in the United States 
have demonstrated over the years that 
they have other unique qualifications and 
the right kind of objectives which indi- 
cate where responsibility for the program 
should be vested. This is especially true 
because of the new self-help provisions 
in the program. 

What this proposed bill now says is 
that the hungry nations of the world 
should no longer count on the United 
States filling the gap in their require- 
ments which they should fill through 
their own efforts. It says that a judg- 
ment should be made as to the steps re- 
cipient countries should take on their 
own to improve their own agricul- 
ture in order to qualify for our com- 
modities. This is a concept which 
above anyone else in the United 
States, the Secretary of Agriculture has 
been pushing and promoting ever since 
he took office. Let me give you some 
evidence in this respect. For many years 
the largest recipient of food assistance, 
India, gave its food grain producers dis- 
incentive prices and wondered why they 
were not getting the desired production. 
Within the last 2 years, the Indian Gov- 
ernment recognized that cheap food to 
consumers meant low returns to pro- 
ducers and that the continuation of the 
policy would always be self-defeating. 
They substantially increased returns to 
producers for wheat and other food 
grains within the last 2 years, and this 
is one of the reasons why there is more 
optimism about their ability to solve 
their own problem in the future. Who 
pushed the Indians to this action? It 
was the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
under the leadership of the Secretary. 
He sent a team of USDA officials to India 
who persuaded the Indians that this 
was the real solution to their problem. 

Then there is the matter of the priority 
treatment that agriculture receives in 
the total economic development pro- 
grams of the less developed countries. It 
has been quite clear for some time that 
many of these countries have refused to 
give agriculture the priority it deserves 
when the local funds and the aid funds 
were being distributed to the various 
sectors within the economy. Agriculture 
generally wound up as the low man on 
the totem pole. 
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Again speaking of India, this policy 
has been reversed. I am sure all of you 
have read in the paper recently about 
this reversal coming about in the new 
5-year program which has been an- 
nounced in India. Again, it was the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture who prodded and 
pushed and pleaded with the Indians to 
make this reversal. I think it is com- 
mon knowledge that the President of the 
United States asked the Secretary of 
Agriculture to take the lead in this mat- 
ter and he has gotten the job done. 

And that brings up another point. 
Who was it who focused attention on 
the problem of hunger in the world? 
Who was it who said to us time after 
time that unless we deal with the prob- 
lem of hunger in the world, there can be 
no real solution to the ills of the world? 
Again, it was the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture with the help of his people in the 
Department. The first studies produced 
by the U.S, Government in recent years 
highlighting this problem were those is- 
sued by the Department of Agriculture 
under the leadership of Orville Freeman, 
the so-called food gap studies. These 
have received attention not only in the 
United States but in the entire world. 

Let us talk about objectives for a min- 
ute, and let me add to that the demon- 
strated record as well. I know of no 
achievement of the United States that 
is regarded so highly around the world 
as the production miracle on the farms 
and ranches of the United States. While 
most of the world, including the Com- 
munist areas, struggle to get their agri- 
cultural house in order, this country has 
truly achieved a production miracle, No- 
where in the world is more attention 
focused on how to get our free enterprise 
farming system to produce more effi- 
ciently. In no other place is so much 
effort expended in trying to get two 
bushels out of an area where one grew 
before. 

The leadership, the drive, and the 
heart. of this effort is centered in the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, the Department, 
and in our land-grant college system. 
These are the resources which we must 
use if we are to solve the problem of hun- 
ger in the world. 

The achievements of American agri- 
culture are also recognized around the 
world in the area of commercial exports. 
There was a time in our history when 
we imported more agricultural commodi- 
ties than we exported. There also was a 
time when our trade balance in agricul- 
ture had improved to the point where it 
exceeded our agricultural imports but 
where we still earned less from our dollar 
exports of farm commodities than the 
cost of our agricultural imports. But 
this is no longer true. Under the leader- 
ship of the Secretary of Agriculture, our 
exports have steadily mounted. Today, 
our overseas shipments are not only at an 
alltime record of almost $7 billion, but 
we are earning well over a billion dollars 
a year more through our commercial 
farm product exports than our total 
agricultural import bill. This means that 
American agriculture is helping to solve 
our balance-of-payments problem. And, 
again, the official responsible for this ac- 
tion, I repeat, was the Secretary of Agri- 
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culture. It is the changes in our do- 
mestic farm programs, our expanded 
market development program, our push 
on trade barriers in other countries 
which have made this record possible. 

I might add, parenthetically, that some 
years ago we were concerned about the 
threat to our poultry trade in the EEC. 
Who was it who led the fight against the 
erection of these unfair barriers? It was 
Orville Freeman, not the State Depart- 
ment. It makes sense to put responsibil- 
ity for this program in the hands of the 
Cabinet officer and the Department who 
have led the way to this great expansion 
in our farm product exports. They are 
the people who should decide whether the 
making available of commodities under 
the food-for-peace program deters our 
market or promotes them. 

In short, what I am saying is—control 
of this program has always been with 
the Secretary of Agriculture. It must 
stay where we know that the judgments, 
the expertise, and the objectives give the 
best promise for successful administra- 
tion of this program. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
CLARK in the chair). 
back their time? 

Mr. ELLENDER. I yield back my time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield back my time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All time 
having been yielded back, and the bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is: Shall the bill pass? 

On this question the yeas and nays 
have been ordered, and the clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CuurcH], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Hayven], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH], the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], 
and the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
SmatHers], are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Dovetas], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
and the Senator from Maryland IMr. 
BREWSTER], are necessarily absent. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting the Senator from Alaska IMr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Maryland 
Mr. Brewster], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. CHURCH], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. McCartuy], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Ran- 
DOLPH], and the Senator from Florida 
[Mr. SMATHERS], would each vote yea.“ 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. 
Mourpuy] are absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son] and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case] are absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
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the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. Smmpson], and the Senator from 
Texas [Mr. Tower] are necessarily 
absent. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Utah (Mr. BENNETT], the Senators 
from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON and Mr. 
Pearson], the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. Case], the Senator from Hawaii 
(Mr. Fonc], the Senator from Idaho 
(Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. MURPHY], the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Scott], the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. Smpson], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] would 
each vote “yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 74, 
nays 2, as follows: 


[No. 242 Leg.] 
YEAS—74 
Aiken Hartke Moss 
Allott Hickenlooper Mundt 
Anderson Hill Muskie 
Bayh Holland Nelson 
Bible Hruska Neuberger 
Boggs Inouye Pastore 
Burdick Jackson Pell 
Byrd, Va Javits Prouty 
Byrd, W. Va. Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Ribicoff 
Clark Kennedy, N.Y. Robertson 
Coo: Kuchel Russell, Ga 
Cotton Long, Mo Sal 
Curtis Long, La Smith 
Dirksen Magnuson Sparkman 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Dominick McClellan Symington 
Eastland McGee Talmadge 
Ellender McGovern Thurmond 
Ervin Miller Tydings 
Pannin Mondale Williams, N.J. 
Fulbright Monroney Yarborough 
Griffin Montoya Young, N. Dak, 
Gruening Morse Young, Ohio 
Hart Morton 
NAYS—2 
Lausche Williams, Del. 
NOT VOTING—24 
Bartlett Fong Murphy 
Bass Gore Pearson 
Bennett Harris Randolph 
Brewster Hayden Russell, S. C 
Carlson Jordan, Idaho Scott 
Case McCarthy Simpson 
Church McIntyre Smathers 
Douglas Metcalf Tower 


So the bill (H.R. 14929) was passed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed. 

Mr. HOLLAND. 
motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments and request a conference 
with the House of Representatives there, 
and that the Chair appoint the confer- 
ees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. 
Jorpan of North Carolina, Mr. McGov- 
ERN, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Young of North Da- 
kota, and Mr. Cooper conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
over the past 3 days the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] has 
pressed vigorously for passage of the 
food-for-peace measure. Its over- 
whelming acceptance by the Senate to- 
day demonstrates once again the already 
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proven talents of the chairman of the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Senator ELLENDER has consistently de- 
voted his tireless capacities and able ad- 
vocacy to legislation vital to our na- 
tional interest. The outstanding 
achievement today was no exception. So 
we are again grateful for his unrelent- 
ing efforts, his astute advocacy, and par- 
ticularly for his profound understand- 
ing of the food-for-peace program. 

Commendation goes also to the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] for 
assisting to obtain the Senate’s decisive 
support on this measure. Also, to the 
senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Aren], the ranking minority member 
on the committee, we are grateful for 
typically able support. 

To other Senators go our thanks for 
joining to assure this magnificent suc- 
cess. I note particularly the articulate 
assistance of the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McGovern] whose 
clear explanations of some of the bill's 
features aided its adoption immensely. 

Others are to be commended for their 
cooperative efforts. Specifically, our 
thanks are extended to the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], for 
urging his own strong and sincere views 
without impeding the progress of the 
measure unreasonably. 

Again to the entire Senate I am per- 
sonally most indebted for the cooperation 
received by the leadership in obtaining 
action today. It is my hope that in the 
days to come we will continue to see the 
kind of cooperation which will enable the 
swift and orderely disposition of the re- 
maining legislative proposals. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 112) to 
amend the Consolidate Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 to authorize 
loans by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
leasehold interests in Hawaii, and for 
other purposes, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 17419) to 
amend the act incorporating the Amer- 
ican Legion so as to redefine eligibility for 
membership therein, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 3105) to authorize 
certain construction at military installa- 
tions, and for other purposes, and it was 
signed by the Vice President. 


PATRICK V. McNAMARA FEDERAL 
OFFICE BUILDING, DETROIT, 
MICH. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Sen- 


ate proceed to the consideration cf 
Calendar No. 1508, S. 3748. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3748) to provide that the Federal office 
building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the “Patrick V. 
McNamara Federal Office Building.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, briefiy I 
want to express my appreciation to the 
leadership of the Senate on both sides 
of the aisle for permitting us to act so 
quickly on this proposal. 

I shall not delay its passage by making 
along statement. Those of us who knew 
and loved Pat McNamara—and that in- 
cludes every Member of this body and 
their staffs—are delighted even in this 
small way to demonstrate for a long time 
to come our appreciation of the many 
contributions that Pat McNamara made 
to his State and Nation. 

I would hope that Pat McNamara 
would regard this tribute as not being 
inappropriate memorial to him. I know 
that he would be most uninterested in 
eulogies but because he was a builder— 
indeed, because he was a building trades- 
man, and proud of it—I would think that 
all of us now are proposing a memorial 
which will serve not only the people 
whom he served and their descendants, 
but will also fittingly memorialize Pat 
McNamara, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, I wish 
to express my heartfelt support for this 
legislation which designates that the new 
Federal building in Detroit shall be 
known as the Patrick V. McNamara Fed- 
eral Office Building in memory of the late 
Senator McNamara. 

Senator McNamara was an exception- 
ally fine individual, a man of great per- 
sonal integrity and devotion to all that 
he believed was right. He was a man of 
no pretensions, a man who never engaged 
inshame. This is the kind of moral fiber 
of which great men are made. 

It is with reverence for the spirit of 
Pat McNamara that I express my sup- 
port for this legislation conceived to do 
him honor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, as follows: 

S. 3748 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Federal office building to be constructed in 
Detroit, Michigan, shall be named the 
“Patrick V. McNamara Federal Office Build- 
ing” in memory of the late Patrick V. Mc- 
Namara, a distinguished member of the 
United States Senate from the State of Mich- 
igan from 1955 to 1966. Any reference to 
such building in any law, regulation, docu- 
ment, record, map, or other paper of the 
United States shall be deemed a reference to 
such building as the Patrick V. McNamara 
Federal Office Building.” 
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AMENDMENT OF ACT INCORPORAT- 
ING AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of H.R. 17419. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a bill (H.R. 
17419) coming over from the House. 
The bill will be stated by title. 

The bill (H.R. 17419), to amend the 
act incorporating the American Legion 
so as to redefine eligibility for member- 
ship therein was, by unanimous consent, 
read twice by its title. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
move the passage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the bill 
is very much desired by the American 
Legion while they are still assembled in 
convention in the Nation's Capital. It 
merely amends the charter granted to it 
by Congress to enable veterans serving 
in Vietnam to become eligible for 
membership. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I heartily concur in the 
amendment of the act. The bill should 
be passed, because the men serving in 
Vietnam should be enabled to join the 
American Legion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no amendment to be offered, the ques- 
tion is on the third reading of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 17419) was, by unani- 
mous consent, read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
having been read the third time, the 
question is, Shall it pass? 

The bill (H.R. 17419) was passed. 

Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
Judiciary Committee reported this morn- 
ing an identical bill (S. 3784). I ask 
that that bill be indefinitely postponed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, S. 3784 will be indefinitely 
postponed. 


ENDANGERED SPECIES OF FISH 
AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1443, H.R. 9424. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 9424) to provide for the con- 
servation, protection, and propagation 
of native species of fish and wildlife in- 
cluding migratory birds that are threat- 
ened with extinction; to consolidate the 
authorities relating to the administra- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior of 
the National Wildlife Refuge System; 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with amendments, on page 1, 
line 4, after the word “of”, to strike out 
“economic”; in the same line, after the 
word “growth”, to insert “and develop- 
ment”; on page 2, line 3, after the word 
“that”, to strike out “the United States 
has an obligation pursuant to interna- 
tional agreements such as the Migratory 
Bird Treaties and the Inter-American 
Treaty on Nature Protection and Wildlife 
Preservation, 1940, with Canada and 
Mexico and other countries” and insert 
“the United States has pledged itself, 
pursuant to migratory bird treaties with 
Canada and Mexico and the Convention 
on Nature Protection and Wildlife Pres- 
ervation in the Western Hemisphere”; 
after line 20, to insert: 

(b) It is further declared to be the policy 
of Congress that the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
Secretary of Defense, together with the heads 
of bureaus, agencies, and services within 
their departments, shall seek to protect 
species of native fish and wildlife, including 
migratory birds, that are threatened with 
extinction, and, insofar as is practicable and 
consistent with the primary purposes of 
such bureaus, agencies, and services, shall 
preserve the habitats of such threatened spe- 
cies on lands under their jurisdiction. 


On page 3, at the beginning of line 6, 
to strike out (b)“ and insert “(c)”; in 
the same line, after the word species“, 
to strike out or subspecies”; in line 9, 
after the word the“, to insert affected“; 
in line 13, after the word assistance.“ 
to insert In addition to consulting with 
the States, the Secretary shall, from time 
to time, seek the advice and recommen- 
dations of interested persons and orga- 
nizations including, but not limited to, 
ornithologists, ichthyologists, ecologists, 
herpetologists, and mammalogists. He 
shall publish in the Federal Register the 
names of the species of native fish and 
wildlife found to be threatened with ex- 
tinction in accordance with this para- 
graph.”; on page 4, line 17, after the 
word “extinction.”, to insert Not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000 may be appropriated an- 
nually pursuant to that Act or any other 
Act for such purpose for any fiscal year, 
and the total sum appropriated for such 
purpose shall not exceed $15,000,000. 
Such sums shall remain available until 
expended. The Secretary shall not use 
more than $200,000 to acquire lands, wa- 
ters, or interests therein for any one area 
for such purpose unless authorized by 
Act of Congress.”; on page 5, line 6, after 
the word Act“, to insert “and shall 
consult with and assist such agencies in 
carrying out an endangered species pro- 
gram"; after line 7, to strike out: 

Sec. 3. In carrying out the program au- 
thorized by this Act, the Secretary shall co- 


operate to the maximum extent practicable 
with the several States, and he may enter 
into agreements with the States for the ad- 
ministration and management of any area es- 
tablished under this program for the con- 
servation, protection, restoration, and propa- 
gation of threatened species of native fish 
and wildlife. Any revenues derived from the 
administration of such areas under these 
agreements will continue to be subject to the 
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provisions of section 401 of the Act of June 
15, 1985 (49 Stat. 383), as amended (16 
U.S.C. 715s). 


And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

Sec. 3. (a) In carrying out the program 
authorized by this Act, the Secretary shall 
cooperate to the maximum extent practi- 
cable with the several States. Such cooper- 
ation shall include consultation before the 
acquisition of any land for the purpose of 
conserving, protecting, restoring, or propa- 
gating any endangered species of native fish 
and wildlife. 

(b) The Secretary may enter into agree- 
ments with the States for the administration 
and management of any area established for 
the conservation, protection, restoration, 
and propagation of endangered species of 
native fish and wildlife. Any revenues de- 
rived from the administration of such areas 
under these agreements shall be subject to 
the provisions of section 401 of the Act of 
June 15, 1935 (49 Stat. 383), as amended 
(16 U.S.C. 715s) . 


On page 7, line 5, after the word “ac- 
commodations”, to insert “when, and in 
such locations, and to the extent that 
the Secretary determines will not be in- 
consistent with the primary purpose for 
which the affected area was established”; 
in line 17, after the word “System”, to 
strike out “Provided, That the lands or 
interests therein so exchanged shall in- 
volve approximately equal values, as de- 
termined by the Secretary: Provided 
further, That the Secretary may accept 
cash from, or pay cash to, the grantor in 
an exchange in order to equalize the val- 
ues of the properties exchanged.” and 
insert “The values of the properties so 
exchanged either shall be approximately 
equal, or if they are not approximately 
equal to the values shall be equalized by 
the payment of cash to the grantor or to 
the Secretary as the circumstances re- 
quire.”; on page 9, line 1, after the word 
“regulations.”, to insert The provisions 
of this Act shall not be construed as af- 
fecting the authority, jurisdiction, or re- 
sponsibility of the several States to man- 
age, control, or regulate fish and resident 
wildlife under State law or regulations 
in any area within the System.“; in line 
8, after the word “the”, where it appears 
the second time, to strike out “system” 
and insert System“; in line 19, after the 
word “of”, to strike out “migratory”; on 
page 11, after line 10, to insert: 

(i) Nothing in this Act shall constitute 
an express or implied claim or denial on the 
part of the Federal Government as to ex- 
emption from State water laws. 


And, on page 14, after line 7, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 


Sec. 10. (a) The first sentence in section 1 
of the Act of August 22, 1957 (71 Stat. 412; 16 
U.S.C. 696), is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 1, In order to protect and preserve in 
the national interest the key deer and-other 
wildlife resources in the Florida Keys, the 
Secretray of the Interior is authorized to ac- 
quire by purchase, lease, exchange, and 
donations, including the use of donated 
funds, such lands or interests therein in 
townships 65 and 66 south, ranges 28, 29, 
and 30 east, Monroe County, Florida, as he 
shall find to be suitable for the conservation 
and management of the said key deer and 
other wildlife: Provided, That no lands 
within a one thousand-foot zone adjacent 
to either side of United States Highway 
Numbered 1 in Monroe County shall be ac- 
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quired for the Key Deer National Wildlife 
Refuge by condemnation, The Secretary, in 
the exercise of his exchange authority, may 
accept title to any non-Federal property in 
townships 65 and 66 south, ranges 28, 29, 
and 30 east, Monroe County, Florida, and in 
exchange therefor convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
under his jurisdiction which he classifies 
as suitable for exchange or other disposal. 
The values of the properties so exchanged 
either shall be approximately equal, or if 
they are not approximately equal the values 
shall be equalized by the payment of cash 
to the grantor or to the Secretary as the cir- 
cumstances require.” 

(b) The second and third sentences of 
section 3 of the Act of August 22, 1957 (71 
Stat. 413; 16 U.S.C. 696b) are repealed. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
senior Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson], and the members of the 
Committee on Commerce, Republicans 
and Democrats alike, deserve the thanks 
of the American people for bringing this 
legislation to the floor of the Senate as 
a part of a series of bills which are de- 
signed to protect and propagate certain 
native species of fish and wildlife indige- 
nous to North America. 

It isa shame, Mr. President, that many 
of the species of birds and mammals in- 
digenous to this North American land 
mass have been exterminated. The pro- 
posed legislation would provide the 
means, I think, to halt this process of 
extermination, and to protect those 
species whose remnants yet remain. 

The California grizzly bear proudly 
stands in the center of the flag of my 
State of California. This powerful ani- 
mal once roamed our Sierra Nevada 
Mountains, but is now extinct. 

Among the famous animals which now 
live only in our folklore are the passen- 
ger pigeon, the Carolina and Louisiana 
parakeets—the only members of the 
parrot family native to the continental 
United States—the eastern elk, the Bad- 
lands bighorn sheep, and both the Cali- 
fornia and the Texas grizzly bear. 

I recognize and commend the devotion 
with which special efforts to save en- 
dangered species have been made by 
Federal, State, and local governments 
and by private conservation groups. 
Without such vigorous efforts the whoop- 
ing crane, the trumpeter swan, the Ko- 
diak bear, the American buffalo, the fur 
seal, and a host of other valuable ani- 
mals would have vanished long ago. But 
such an approach, however effective in 
isolated situations, is not the most effec- 
tive or efficient solution to a problem as 
diverse as this. 

Again, I commend the members of the 
Committee on Commerce for their action 
on this bill and I strongly urge its pas- 
sage. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I wish 
to join the distinguished Senator from 
California [Mr. KUCHEL] in commending 
the chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce [Mr. Macnuson], for presenting 
this proposed legislation and for the 
careful work that was done by the com- 
mittee. 

I should like to add to that, however, 
that the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick], who serves on 
the Committee on Commerce, was deeply 
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interested in this legislation. He held 
and presided over the hearings which 
were rather extensive, and he was active 
in helping prepare and present a careful 
and effective bill. I think that I should 
have mentioned this in addition to the 
distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson]. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New Hampshire yield? 

Mr.COTTON. T yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I want to thank 
my colleague from New Hampshire for 
his courteous statement. I think that 
this can be a very important and a very 
good bill. I am delighted that we are 
able to clean up some of the more far- 
reaching provisions so that we can have 
some protection not only for the en- 
dangered species but also for the Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
when our country was founded its for- 
ests were teeming with wildlife and its 
streams had an abundance of fish. 
These natural resources have diminished 
as our society has become industrialized, 
and certain native species of wildlife and 
fish, as well as migratory birds, are now 
threatened with extinction. H.R. 9424 
would provide for conservation and pro- 
tection of these animals to insure their 
survival. I urge that this legislation be 
passed that future generations may en- 
joy the wildlife which was so essential 
to their forefathers. 

H.R. 9424 allows the Secretary of the 
Interior to consult with the States to de- 
termine which species of fish and wild- 
life are endangered and to carry out a 
program of conservation. Funds from 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965 may be used to acquire land 
for these purposes. Up to $5 million may 
be appropriated annually; the total sum 
cannot exceed $15 million. The conser- 
vation areas and wildlife ranges will be 
designated as the national wildlife refuge 
system and will be administered by the 
Secretary of the Interior in cooperation 
with the States. 

This bill affords us the opportunity of 
protecting fish and wildlife which may 
otherwise be destroyed. The buffalo and 
whooping crane have been the unfortu- 
nate victims of industrial development. 
Let us preserve our remaining species 
of fish and wildlife whose educational 
and historical value is so great. I urge 
passage of H.R. 9424. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the commit- 
tee amendments be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the amendments are consid- 
ered and agreed to en bloc. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
engrossed, and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 


MERRITT A. SEEFELDT AND 
AUGUST C. SEEFELDT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 


proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1475, S. 1572. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 1572) for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read a third time and 
passed as follows: 

S. 1572 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mer- 
ritt A. Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt of 
Clark, South Dakota, are hereby relieved of 
all liability to pay to the United States the 
sum of $539.73, representing the amount 
assessed against them for alleged quality 
deficiencies in wheat which was delivered 
by the said Merritt A. and August C. See- 
feldt in settlement of the price support loan 
(number 47-013-173A) made to them by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation in carrying 
out the 1962 price support program for wheat. 


CONVEYANCE OF MINERAL INTER- 
EST IN CERTAIN LANDS AC- 
QUIRED FOR THE VEGA DAM AND 
RESERVOIR, COLLBRAN PROJECT, 
COLORADO 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1506, H.R. 399. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 
A bill (H.R. 399) to provide adjustments 
in order to make uniform the estate ac- 
quired for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, 
Collbran project, Colorado, by authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
convey mineral interests in certain lands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, the 
Vega Dam and Reservoir is located on 
the Colorado River at Collbran, Colo. 
It is part of the Collbran reclamation 
project which was authorized by the act 
of July 3, 1952 (66 Stat. 325), at a total 
estimated cost of $16,086,000. 

In order to permit construction of the 
Vega Reservoir, the principal storage fa- 
cility of the project, the Department of 
the Interior determined that it was nec- 
essary to acquire approximately 1,963 
acres of the land. Land acquisition and 
construction were commenced in 1957. 

The committee was advised that at 
that time the joint policy of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and the Department 
of the Army for land acquisition on res- 
ervoir projects was that mineral, oil, and 
gas rights would not be acquired when 
the owner objected. The committee has 
been advised that nevertheless in the 
Vega acquisition the owners were told 
that acquisition of all mineral interests 
was necessary. Despite the fact that at 
least two of the owners had indicated a 
desire to retain their mineral interests, 
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the Department of the Interior in 1957 
acquired the lands involved and obtained 
fee title, including all the mineral inter- 
ests 


Mineral rights in any land acquired in 
fee would therefore be acquired with the 
land unless the owner objected or unless 
their purchase would entail substantial 
additional costs. Even in these excepted 
instances—owner objection, high cost— 
the mineral rights would be acquired if 
development of the minerals would inter- 
fere with project operation. 

The May 27, 1957, contract with the 
Collbran Conservancy District, the land- 
owners’ organization that contracted to 
repay the costs of the project, provided 
in section 7(a) that “the—Collbran Con- 
servancy District shall, at its own 
expense, negotiate for the purchase of all 
lands and interests in lands needed by 
the United States for the construction, 
operation, and maintenance of the proj- 
ect works, using for that purpose ap- 
praisals made and approved by the Unit- 
ed States, forms of contracts, deeds, and 
other necessary papers furnished by the 
United States.” Such an arrangement 
has been used from time to time in rec- 
lamation project land acquisition pro- 
grams. It was thought that having lo- 
cal supporters of the project negotiate 
for the land rather than Government 
personnel would produce more harmoni- 
ous relationships. There was no formal 
manual of instruction for such local rep- 
resentatives. Contacts were made on an 
informal basis between the district of- 
ficials and the Bureau of Reclamation's 
project engineer. 

The eight tracts were appraised in late 
1956 and early 1957 by a board of ap- 
praisers made up of three reputable local 
citizens with realty appraisal experience 
and familiarity with real estate values 
in the project area. 

Some of the lands were acquired under 
direct purchase contracts and some were 
acquired by the filing of declarations of 
taking in condemnation proceedings. 

In 1959, one of the owners who had 
contracted to sell his property and had 
transferred his mineral interests to the 
United States was advised that there had 
been a change in policy, that mineral in- 
terests were no longer being acquired for 
the property but that the Secretary of 
the Interior was without authority to re- 
convey the mineral interests. However, 
action was taken by the Attorney General 
to revest the mineral interests in the 
former owners in those cases where title 
had vested in the United States in con- 
demnation proceedings. 

The effect of this was that those who 
cooperated and negotiated the sale of 
their property, ended up divested of their 
mineral estate; while those whose prop- 
erty was acquired by condemnation pro- 
ceedings, were allowed to retain their 
mineral estates. Such results are pat- 
ently unfair. In order to correct this in- 
equity I introduced S. 1464, a companion 
measure to H.R. 399, which will provide 
authority for the Secretary of the In- 
terior similarly to make adjustments, 
through reconveyance of mineral inter- 
ests to the former owners of lands, when- 
ever the Secretary shall determine that 
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the retention of the mineral interests is 
not required for public purposes. 

The committee concluded that it made 
no difference whether the former owners, 
who entered into direct purchase con- 
tracts and had sought retention of their 
mineral interests, had been denied this 
privilege, contrary to the general policy, 
or whether there was, as stated by the 
regional office, a change in policy during 
the real estate acquisition program. In 
either event, it was further concluded 
by the committee, the estate acquired for 
the Vega Dam and Reservoir project 
should be uniform and the former own- 
ers, who had entered into direct purchase 
contracts, should be restored as nearly as 
possible to the position they were in prior 
to the execution of the contracts. Ac- 
cordingly, H.R. 399 provides for the re- 
conveyance of the mineral interests at 
the amount determined by the Secretary 
of the Interior to be equal to the price of 
which such mineral interests were 
acquired by the United States. 

The Department of the Interior ad- 
vised the committee that, of the 1,964 
acres acquired for the project, mineral 
interests are still retained in 1,151 acres. 

H.R. 399 and its companion measure, 
S. 1464, introduced by me provides the 
Secretary of the Interior with the au- 
thority necessary to make adjustments in 
interests in land acquired for the Vega 
Dam and Reservoir, Colo., through re- 
conveyance of mineral interests to former 
owners. This will make uniform the 
estate acquired to fulfill the necessary 
real estate requirements of the project. 
The mineral interest would be transferred 
for an amount determined by the Secre- 
tary to be equal to the price at which it 
was acquired by the United States. 

It will grant to the Secretary the neces- 
sary authority to correct an inequitable 
situation. My colleague from Colorado 
(Mr. Dominick] joins me in urging pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
amendment to be proposed, the question 
5 on the third reading and passage of the 

The bill (H.R. 399) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


“R. N. BERT DOSH LOCK” END OF 
CROSS-FLORIDA BARGE CANAL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1507, H.R. 790. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated for the information of the 
Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 790) to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the “R. N. 
Bert Dosh lock.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR 
VEHICLE UNSATISFIED JUDG- 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr, President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
turn to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1498 (H.R. 9918). I do this so that 
the bill will become the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the information 
of the Senate. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the 
Chair can have the attention of the ma- 
jority leader, is it his intention to con- 
sider Calendar No. 1498, H.R. 9918, a bill 
to amend the Fire and Casualty Act and 
the Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility 
Act of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Yes, that will be 
the pending business, but no action will 
be taken until after the Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. MONDALE], who has been 
so kind and gracious in yielding time 
on other matters, has concluded his re- 
marks on the subject of the brain drain 
from developing countries. 


THE BRAIN DRAIN FROM DEVEL- 
OPING COUNTRIES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in past 
months we have seen widespread evi- 
dence of the growing gap which sep- 
arates the wealthy nations of the West 
from those in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America where the struggle for survival 
is a daily ritual. 

World Bank President George Woods 
has compared our per capita income of 
$3,000 with the $120 average in 40 of the 
world’s poorest countries. And even 
more foreboding, he estimates that if 
present trends continue, the American 
figure will rise by $1,500 before the year 
2000, while income in the poorest na- 
tions will increase only $50 per person. 

Mr. President, we can look only with 
the deepest concern on the threat which 
this poses to world peace for our gen- 
eration, and for the generations to come. 
President Johnson pinpointed this dan- 
ger when he said 2 years ago: 

I do not believe that our island of abun- 
dance will be finally secure in a sea of despair 
and unrest or in a world where even the 
oppressed may one day have access to the 
engines of modern destruction. 


To narrow this gap, or at least to keep 
it from growing, has become one of the 
major objectives of U.S. foreign policy. 
We pursue this objective with the sober 
realization that unless present trends 
change, food riots in India may prove 
but a prelude to the mass uprisings 
which will follow throughout the world. 

Yet in our approach to this problem, 
we have almost ignored one of the major 
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forces accentuating the gap between rich 
and poor—the brain drain from talent- 
hungry young nations to the technologi- 
cally advanced countries, above all, the 
United States. 

There are, of course, many brain 
drains, 

There is the movement—adversely af- 
fecting my State—of many of the best 
brains from the Midwest to California 
and the east coast. There is the migra- 
tion of scientists and other professional 
people from Britain and Western Europe 
to America. In fact, our Nation was 
built by a sort of brain drain from Eu- 
rope, and the West was won through the 
movement—we might call it a brawn 
drain—of some of the toughest, bright- 
est and most ambitious residents of the 
east coast. And many centuries ago, 
there was a brain drain to Rome from 
the outlying provinces. 

But without denying the importance 
of the others, I feel that the brain drain 
from developing countries is particularly 
urgent. It compromises our commit- 
ment to development assistance, by de- 
priving new nations of high-level man- 
power indispensable to their progress. 
It runs counter to the education and 
training programs which are so vital in 
our foreign aid. 

In the words of Assistant Secretary of 
State Charles Frankel: 

It is one of the steady, trying, troublesome 
diplomatic issues confronted by [our] gov- 
ernment ...one of the most important 
problems faced not just by the Department 
of State, but more important, by the United 
States and by mankind as a whole. 


I believe that the time has come to 
take a hard look at the brain drain. 

We must examine its scope and its 
effects. 

We must ask whether our immigration 
policies and education programs serve 
to intensify the brain drain. 

We must consider whether the causes 
of the brain drain lie in the developing 
countries themselves, and if they do, how 
our aid program can be forged into a 
major instrument to attack these causes. 

We must carry out more research on 
the brain drain, for our lack of detailed 
knowledge hinders efforts to combat it. 
But we must also consider concrete 
actions to slow it down, 

Let us first look at the facts we do 
know. 

The brain drain is serious among 
scientists. The National Science Foun- 
dation estimates that, between 1956 and 
1963, 2,858 scientists and engineers 
from South America moved permanently 
to the United States. In the same 
period, 4,114 from Asia did likewise. 

The brain drain is severe and growing 
among doctors and health specialists. 
Dr. C. Halsey Hunt, executive director of 
the Educational Council for Foreign 
Medical Graduates, reports that 10,974 
of the 41,102 residents and interns serv- 
ing in American hospitals are graduates 
of foreign medical schools, three- 
quarters of them from developing coun- 
tries. They may originally plan to re- 
turn. But their experience here best 
fits them to remain in America, and is 
often ill suited to the needs of their 
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homelands. So a conservative estimate 
is that 20 to 25 percent stay. 

The brain drain is acute among for- 
eign students. In an article in the July 
Foreign Affairs, Cornell President James 
A. Perkins cites an estimate that— 

Over 90 percent of Asian students who 
come here to study never return home. 


Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice statistics indicate that 30 percent of 
Asians who come here on student “F- 
visas” adjust their status to permanent 
resident. Whatever the exact figures, 
the nonreturn of students to Asia is of 
massive proportions, particularly severe 
for countries such as Taiwan, Korea, and 


We can be pleased that the brain drain 
is not acute in AID-sponsored training 
programs. More than 99 percent of par- 
ticipants return home when their pro- 
grams are completed; indeed, they must 
pledge to work there at least 2 years 
putting their training to work. 

Yet while AID was bringing from Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America some 16,493 
trainees from 1962 to 1964, during this 
same period 8,151 other students from 
these same areas adjusted their status 
to permanent U.S. resident. Only half 
as many, perhaps, but for each man that 
left, a developing country lost an educa- 
tional investment of many years, while 
the AID training averaged 9 months. 

Thus, the brain drain among students 
more than cancels out one important 
phase of our foreign assistance pro- 


grams. 

These statistics establish beyond doubt 
the severity of the brain drain. But they 
do not show that those who leave de- 
veloping lands are, all too often, men of 
the very highest potential. 

Imagine how different American his- 
tory would have been had we been de- 
prived of such men as Benjamin Frank- 
lin, John Quincy Adams, Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, the elder Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Justice Brandeis, and J. Robert 
Oppenheimer, all native Americans who 
studied or received training in Europe 
during their early lives. 

This may make it easier for us to see 
what developing nations may be losing 
every year, and why Charles V. Kidd of 
our Office of Science and Technology 
calls the loss of scientists “a national 
catastrophe” to developing countries, 
since they have so few to build a base 
for scientific and technological progress. 

The need for doctors is even more 
acute. Nigeria, with one-fiftieth as 
many doctors per person as the United 
States, graduated 19 physicians in 1963 
from its 1 medical school—at the same 
time 16 Nigerian doctors were serving as 
residents and interns in U.S. hospitals. 
The Philippines, with health conditions 
still much worse than our own, gradu- 
ates 1,010 doctors a year, and provides 
us 2,108 residents and interns. In the 
teeming city of Hong Kong, there are 
long lines in the streets of people waiting 
to see the doctor, and many are known 
to have died before their turn has come. 

As one human example, Gregory Hen- 
derson of the United Nations Institute 
for Training and Research tells of the 
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death of the young wife of a Korean 
friend. Her disease was curable; her 
husband came from his village’s richest 
family. But there was no doctor to diag- 
nose her illness, just as there are no doc- 
tors in over half of Korea’s counties. 
Like over 20,000 others in the world each 
day, she died because the doctor was not 
there. 

Under other circumstances we might 
rejoice that the torch on our Statue of 
Liberty, lighting the way for the op- 
pressed in the last century, has today be- 
come a beacon attracting men of highest 
caliber from all over the world. Were 
our objective simply to siphon off the 
world’s most talented people—to draw 
them to the United States—we would 
consider the brain drain an unmixed 
blessing. 

But in today’s world it is barely a 
mixed blessing. It may be a brain gain 
for us in the short run, but it threatens 
one of the paramount longrun objec- 
tives of American foreign policy, prog- 
ress in underdeveloped lands. 

For as Secretary McNamara said in his 
remarkable speech at Montreal, “World 
security—and American security—de- 
pends on development in these countries 
development at sufficient speed to satisfy 
at least a portion of their rising aspira- 
tions.” 

Since the brain drain threatens devel- 
opment, it is ultimately a threat to the 
security of our own land. 

The brain drain is the sum of thou- 
sands of individual decisions, decisions 
by talented, trained people to leave their 
home countries. These are not decisions 
lightly taken. We must realize that the 
student, or scientist, or doctor from a 
developing nation faces a unique kind of 
pressure. He is expected to serve as a 
bridge between two cultures, to apply 
the knowledge and technology of the 
West as a working member of a radically 
different society. Any effort to reduce 
the brain drain must provide him help 
and support, and increase his prospects 
for a rewarding professional life in his 
homeland. 

A brain drain program must be selec- 
tive, focusing on those nations and oc- 
cupations where the problem is most 
acute. 

Some countries, which lose 50 to 95 
percent of their students studying 
abroad, could probably not put all of 
them to effective use, though they could 
benefit from a substantially higher rate 
of return. In other countries, the brain 
drain may not be a major problem. 

And certain skills may not be in de- 
mand. Many African countries have a 
limited need for atomic physicists, for 
example, and some Africans mastering 
this field may be best employed outside 
their homelands. 

A brain drain program must be under- 
taken without doing violence to the spirit 
of the 1965 immigration legislation end- 
ing the discriminatory “national orig- 
ins” quota system, legislation which I 
was proud to cosponsor. 

A brain drain program must be hu- 
mane, recognizing the importance of 
uniting families, and providing refuge 
to many cut off from their homelands for 
Political reasons. 
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A brain drain program must recognize 
that not all of the drain from developing 
countries is to the United States. Our 
efforts in this area must be coordinated 
with our allies, for we do not want to 
reduce the drain to the United States 
only to increase it in equal measure to 
Canada and Western Europe. 

A brain drain program must recognize 
that, in.a number of important areas 
such as medicine, the United States has 
very serious manpower shortages. And 
if we would not turn our backs on the 
needs of others, neither can we ignore 
our own needs. 

But when all the necessary qualifica- 
tions are made—and they are neces- 
sary—the fact remains that the brain 
drain is an international problem of the 
first magnitude, and a problem which we 
have hardly begun to deal with. 

There are, in my view, at least five 
areas where action is urgently needed. 

First, we must expand our research on 
the brain drain, in order to know better 
its magnitude and its causes. 

There is certainly a brain drain. Yet 
estimates of its extent vary widely. Dr. 
Perkins writes that 90 percent of Asian 
students do not return—INS figures in- 
dicate about 30 percent. The true figure 
may lie somewhere in between, but it is 
important to know where, and in what 
countries, and, more difficult, for what 
reasons. Nor are our statistics much 
better for doctors, or other professional 
groups. 

The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service can make an important contribu- 
tion here. It is the only agency which 
keeps records on all of the individuals 
who come to the United States. It has 
already furnished some valuable infor- 
mation on students adjusting their status 
to permanent resident. 

But more is clearly needed. We need 
the figures on adjustment of student 
Status over a much longer time period, 
as well as adjustment of others on tem- 
porary visas. We need a breakdown on 
skilled immigrants by profession from 
each developing country, something 
which is not now available. I hope that 
INS will find it possible to undertake 
these tabulations. 

Research on the underlying causes 
must be undertaken mainly by private 
scholars, and much of this is already 
underway. The Interagency Council on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs provided a shot in the arm by 
sponsoring a conference of scholars on 
the brain drain in June. The Council 
is now compiling a bibliography to stim- 
ulate future research. 

But though more knowledge is 
urgently needed, we know enough now 
to provide the basis for concrete action. 

So, as my second suggestion, I feel we 
must substantially expand educational 
opportunities for Americans in areas like 
medicine where we are now seriously de- 
pendent on manpower from developing 
countries. 

Dr. Hunt, whose statistics I cited ear- 
lier, writes: 

If the 11,000 foreign graduates who are 
now occupying internships in United States 
hospitals were suddenly withdrawn, many 
United States hospitals would be forced to 
curtail sharply their services to patients. I 
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submit that for the long run this is a com- 
pletely untenable situation, 


The situation is not only untenable—it 
is a national disgrace. The growing 
shortage of medical and health person- 
nel has been evident for many years. 
That the United States should, in the 
face of such clear evidence, depend in- 
creasingly on doctors from developing 
countries to make up for our insufficient 
ee of medical graduates is inexcus- 
able. 

In the long run, there can be only one 
decent answer—we must sharply in- 
crease the output of our medical schools. 
Then, when we welcome foreign interns 
and residents on exchange programs, we 
can concentrate not on filing the gaps in 
our medical manpower, but on providing 
them with skills and experience which 
will increase their capacity to serve their 
own people. 

Like many Senators, I have often been 
asked to work for admission of foreign 
doctors to the United States to serve 
communities in my State which desper- 
ately need them. These doctors have 
served us well. I shall continue to work 
for their entry in cases of clear urgency, 
for I feel an obligation to help my con- 
stituents to meet their medical needs. 

But this is all the more reason to at- 
tack the root of the problem—the short- 
age of doctors and nurses, and the 
urgency of training more today to meet 
the demands of tomorrow. 

Medicine is the most crucial area, but 
in other professions we are also severely 
dependent on the brain drain. It is dis- 
turbing to note an estimate by a Labor 
Department economist that, over the 
next decade, 1 out of every 11 new pro- 
fessional workers in the United States 
will be an immigrant. I certainly ap- 
preciate the impressive contribution that 
immigrants have made and will make to 
our national development. But I am 
troubled by the one-way character of the 
permanent flow, and by the picture of 
the richest nation in the world, with 
some of the finest educational institu- 
tions, following a continuing policy of 
draining professional manpower from 
countries whose rapid development is 
strongly in our national interest. ‘ 

As a third step, I think we should en- 
courage our colleges and universities to 
reshape programs for foreign students 
in this country—not just those under 
government sponsorship—to make these 
programs more relevant to the needs of 


‘their homelands. 


A large part of the brain drain, as we 
have seen, is among young people who 
come here to study and, then decide to 
change their status to that of permanent 
resident. 

In opening their doors to these stu- 
dents, our colleges and universities per- 
form a national and international serv- 
ice of the first order. But they face a 
difficult paradox—the better their for- 
eign students adjust to university life, 
the longer they extend their periods of 
study, and the more successful they are 
in pursuing them, the more likely they 
are to want to remain permanently in 
the United States. 

To resolve this paradox, we must shape 
programs for foreign students which 
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orient them toward the needs of the de- 
veloping nations to which we hope they 
will return, 

Therefore, I would urge that the Fed- 
eral Government inaugurate a program 
of pilot grants to educational institu- 
tions, to support development of new 
curriculums to relate the education of 
foreign students to the problems they 
will face on returning home. The au- 
thorization under the Pulbright-Hays 
Act would, I understand, be broad 
enough to support funding of such pro- 
grams. Or it might be preferable to 
amend the International Education Act, 
once that program gets underway, to 
accomplish this aim. 

As an example how this idea might be 
applied to the field of law, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a portion of my recent 
speech to the Federal Bar Association 
in Edina, Minn., be printed in the Recorp 
at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Muskie in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered, 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Such an effort would 
help to remedy the present imbalance in 
official concern about the brain drain 
problem, For understandable reasons, 
Federal efforts to reduce it have been 
predominantly directed toward students 
directly sponsored by our Government, 
though the Interagency Council on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural Af- 
fairs, and the State Department, have 
recently begun to concern themselves 
with the brain drain among nonspon- 
sored students as well. But the major 
problem is precisely with this nonspon- 
sored group, and I feel we must help our 
universities make a start in dealing effec- 
tively with it. 

We should also provide more funds to 
help universities strengthen their foreign 
student counseling services. This should 
include increased efforts to help the stu- 
dent maintain contact with developments 
and opportunities in his homeland, a very 
important element in his decision to 
return. 

Such services for nonsponsored foreign 
students were endorsed by both the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations and House Foreign 
Affairs Committees in their 1961 Reports 
on the Fulbright-Hays Act. 

As a fourth approach to the brain 
drain problem, I believe we must give far 
more attention to helping developing 
countries make effective use of the 
skilled people they have. 

For while we spend hundreds of mil- 
lions on education and training of for- 
eign citizens, and then drain many away 
to meet our own needs, developing coun- 
tries thirst for skilled, professional man- 
power, and often do not provide good 
opportunities for the people they already 
have. 

Dr, George P. Springer, associate dean 
of the Yale University Graduate School, 
has said: 

As a university person, I find it difficult 
to advise an engineer from India who is of- 
fered a $10,000 a year job here or in Canada 
to go back to his country, where there is a 


high risk that he will be a clerk-typist for 
the next ten years. 
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This may overstate the general situ- 
ation, but there is ample evidence to sup- 
port the conclusion of Professor George 
Seltzer of the University of Minnesota 
that the brain drain “may be sympto- 
matic of a host of fundamental short- 
comings regarding the development and 
utilization of high-level manpower. 
Seltzer adds: 

The wastage of those who stay may be as 
great or greater than those who leave. 


Part of this problem may be in the 
proportions of skilled people; a country 
may have too many scholarly scientists 
and not enough engineers. 

But at the root is the lack of effective 
economic and social institutions to at- 
tract the right man to the right job, to 
award posts on the basis of potential 
capabilities rather than personal connec- 
tions, and to allow a talented young man 
to advance as fast as his abilities merit. 

We are not without this problem in 
America, but it appears to be far more 
severe abroad, in countries far less able 
to afford it. Until this fundamental and 
neglected problem of manpower utiliza- 
tion is met in developing countries, there 
will continue to be a severe brain drain 
no matter what else we do. 

That is, of course, primarily the re- 
sponsibility of the developing country it- 
self—so is the whole question of eco- 
nomic development. But our AID pro- 
gram should make this problem one of 
its major areas of concern. 

Part of the answer may lie in promot- 
ing diversity and pluralism in young na- 
tions, so that talented individuals can 
establish their own businesses, or found 
their own schools, or run their own co- 
operatives—so that they will have a 
chance and an incentive to develop their 
talents and to test them in the crucible 
of experience, rather than serve time in 
some stifling bureaucracy. As David 
Bell has written in the latest issue of 
Foreign Affairs: 

There is now ample evidence and a grow- 
ing consensus supporting the proposition 
that those countries will develop faster which 
rely most heavily on multiple sources of 
private and local initiative and energy—in 
contrast to countries which rely most heavily 
on central direction and control. 


Much of the answer, I feel, lies in bet- 
ter placement systems for professional 
talent. 

One experiment, with mixed success so 
far, has been India’s Scientists’ Pool. 
Under this program, Indian scientists 
are guaranteed temporary placement 
when they return to their country, thus 
giving them time to shop around for 
suitable permanent employment with- 
out worrying where their next rupee is 
coming from. 

Much can be accomplished by open- 
ing recruiting and placement offices in 
America to offer concrete opportunities 
to foreign students concluding their 
study here. The Ford Foundation has 
just granted $200,000 to an Indian busi- 
ness group called Assist“ to support a 
job-placement office in New York. 

Developing countries might also be en- 
couraged to establish national service 
corps—similar to our VISTA and Peace 
Corps—to involve returned students in 
national service work. Built into these 
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corps should be serious efforts to evaluate 
capabilities of members so they can move 
into permanent jobs equal to their 
talents. 

Such service corps could be organized 
to welcome the talents of those who, for 
political reasons, were unable to return 
to their particular homelands. For ex- 
ample, an Argentine barred from return 
by the recent coup could work in another 
South American nation, contributing his 
much-needed skills to development. 

There are other alternative possibili- 
ties. But what is vital is to focus far 
more effort on the neglected problem of 
the effective use of talent and skills, one 
of the most difficult and crucial that de- 
veloping countries face. 

Finally, we should look into the possi- 
bility of negotiating bilateral agree- 
ments with developing countries severely 
affected by the brain drain, to modify the 
effect of our visa and immigration poli- 
cies. 

This is an area where we must tread 
with extreme care. 

As one who cosponsored the bill to end 
our national origins quota system, I 
would not want us to violate in any way 
the spirit of the new immigration act. 
Yet the increased emphasis on the skills 
of the immigrant, regardless of his ori- 
gin, clearly exacerbates the brain drain 
problem. And already we are seeing its 
effects. 

In fiscal year 1965, under the old law, 
54 Indian immigrants came to this coun- 
try under the preference category for 
professional and technical workers and 
their families. In that same year, 51 
such immigrants came from Korea, But 
with the reallocation of unused quota 
numbers provided by the new law 1,750 
Indians in this category, more than 32 
times as many, were admitted 1 year 
later, together with 400 Koreans under 
the same classification. 

There is also the related problem of 
adjustment of visa status. We have al- 
ready seen that, of the thousands of 
Asians who come here to study under 
student F.-visas, about 30 percent 
change their status to that of permanent 
resident. 

And I am told that the new law makes 
it easier for students to do so, by making 
it unnecessary for them to gain endorse- 
ment of university authorities when they 
apply. 

Because of the severity of these par- 
ticular problems, combined with the im- 
portance of maintaining the general pro- 
visions of our immigration law, I think 
we should explore the chances for bi- 
lateral agreements with particular de- 
veloping countries to deal with the prob- 
lems as they arise in each national case. 

Such agreements might provide that 
all students coming here from a particu- 
lar country enter on exchange visitor 
visas, which provide that the visitor re- 
turn to his homeland for 2 years before 
becoming eligible to apply for permanent 
immigration. 

Such agreements. might establish a 
mechanism for considering the needs of 
a particular developing country in our 
immigration policy, as well as our own 
needs. It might be possible to set up 
some sort of binational “immigration 
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review panel” to consider individual 
cases. Also, the United States might 
commit itself to honor restrictions on 
passports issued by the developing coun- 
try, designed to make them invalid for 
immigration purposes. 

Any such bilateral agreement, I be- 
lieve, should provide that the developing 
country take specific, concrete steps to 
remove root causes of the brain drain by 
increasing opportunities for talented in- 
dividuals. 

We cannot pretend that such agree- 
ments would involve no restrictions on 
the freedom of the individual who wishes 
to come to our shores. Yet no one is ad- 
vocating today an open American immi- 
gration policy; the question is rather who 
shall be admitted, and who shall be kept 
out. 

We have determined, as one basic prin- 
ciple, to place high priority on our need 
for skilled people. I feel that it is es- 
sential to find some way to consider an- 
other principle, the manpower needs of 
countries whose development is a goal of 
our national policy. 

In other words, what is needed is some 
way to strike a balance. 

And a balance is what is needed in 
many other action areas I have dis- 
cussed. Our people do need doctors, as 
our economy thirsts for more scientists 
and engineers. We prize the presence of 
foreign students on our campuses. We 
profit from the contribution of immi- 
grants from all continents to our na- 
tional life. 

Yet, if we would build a world where 
our children can live in peace and free- 
dom, development of poor nations must 
likewise receive high priority in our na- 
tional policies, 

And if we continue to neglect the brain 
drain, and present trends continue and 

accentuate, we may reap a grim harvest 
in the fulfillment of the Biblical proph- 
ecy: 

To him that hath, it shall be given; from 
him that hath not, it shall be taken away, 
even that which he hath. 


The gap between rich and poor will 
continue to widen, and hopes for lasting 
peace will vanish for our century. 

I hope and believe that this outcome 
can be avoided. With the combined ef- 
forts of our Nation and those in other 
lands, I believe that it can be. 

EXHIBIT 1 
EXCERPTS From Appress BY SENATOR WALTER 
F. MONDALE, TO FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION 
OF MINNESOTA, May 13, 1966 


The other way to solve the problem of 
developing a good base of lawyers for the de- 
veloping world is to bring them here for edu- 
cation. Not so they can learn to duplicate 
our institutions, but to gain the skills to 
create their own appropriate ones. 

There is an opportunity for a very exciting 
program here, truly tailored to the needs of 
the new nations. 

President Johnson has proposed an Inter- 
national Education Act which would set up 
centers for Advanced International Studies 
in some of our universities. Those centers 
may concentrate on a particular geographi- 
cal area, or on a specific set of problems in 
international affairs. 

If this Bill becomes law, and I certainly 
support it, there would unquestionably be 
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centers specializing in the whole range of 
problems of the developing world, 

I suggest that there should be an entire 
program for foreign lawyers set up by our 
leading law schools, taking full advantage of 
the resources of the Centers for Advanced 
International Studies. 

Harvard Law School has made a start with 
its course on the Tax Policies of Developing 
Nations. But a whole program should be 
devised, with appropriate legal education 
complemented by study in the economic, so- 
cial, and political problems of developing 
nations. 

Special courses in legislation, taxation, so- 
ciology, public administration, foreign ex- 
change, land and water resources, and sim- 
ilar subjects could be featured. 

As such programs become realities, there 
would be an important role for you here to 
play, These students should learn some- 
thing of the practice, not just the theory, 
of law before returning to their countries. 

Individually or as an association, you 
could establish programs for internship, and 
could place these students for summer em- 
ployment in your private or governmental law 
offices. This would be of incalculable 
benefit to these students. 

Such an educational program may seem a 
far cry from the issues of war and peace, 
But only after individual efforts bear fruit, 
when the rule of law is established in the 
developing world, will the right climate exist 
for the kind of international cooperation we 
all want. 

Then we really will have been friends to 
the new nationalism, and it will be all to our 
good. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3155) to authorize appropriations for the 
fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (H.R. 17419) to amend the 
Act incorporating the American Legion 
so as to redefine eligibility for member- 
ship therein, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the pending 
business be temporarily laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Pastore in the chair). 
tion, it is so ordered. 


(My. 
Without objec- 


ADDITIONAL GS-16, GS-17, AND 
GS-18 POSITIONS FOR USE IN 
CERTAIN AGENCIES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendments of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 2393) 
to authorize additional GS-16, GS-17, 
and GS-18 positions for use in agencies 
or functions created or substantially ex- 
panded after June 30, 1965, which were, 
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to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) section 505(b) of the Classifica- 
tion Act of 1949, as amended (5 U.S.C. 
1105(b)), is amended to read as follows: 

“(b) Subject to subsections (c), (d), (e), 
(f), (g), (j). (K), and (1) of this section, a 
majority of the Civil Service Commissioners 
are authorized to establish and, from time to 
time, revise the maximum number of posi- 
tions, not to exceed an aggregate of twenty- 
seven hundred positions, which may be placed 
in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Sched- 
ule at any one time, Such number of posi- 
tions shall be in addition to— 

“(1) any professional engineering positions 
primarily concerned with research and devel- 
opment and professional positions in the 
physical and natural sciences and medicine 
which may be placed in such grades, and 

“(2) two hundred and forty examiner posi- 
tions under section 11 of the Administrative 
Procedure Act (5 U.S.C, 1010) which may be 
placed in grade 16 of the General Schedule 
and nine such positions which may be placed 
in grade 17 of the General Schedule.“ 

(b) Section 505(c) of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 1105(c) ), is amended— 

(1) by inserting “(1)” immediately follow- 
ing “(c)”; and 

(2) by 5 at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing paragra; 

“(2) The Eibrarlan of Congress is author- 
ized, subject to the procedures prescribed by 
this section, to place a total of thirty-five 
positions in the Library of Congress in grades 
16, 17, and 18 of the General Schedule. Such 
positions shall be in addition to the number 
of positions otherwise authorized by law to 
be placed in such grades.”. 

(c) Section 505(d) of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C. 1105(d) ), relating to additional po- 
sitions for the General Accounting Office in 
grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Sched- 
ule, is amended by striking out “thirty-nine 

tions” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“seventy positions”. 

(d) Section 505(e) of such Act, as amended 
(5 U.S.C, 1105(d) ), relating to additional po- 
sitions for the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, United States Department of Justice, 
in grades 16, 17, and 18 of the General Sched- 
ule, is amended by striking out “seventy-five 
positions” and inserting in lieu thereof one 
hundred and twenty-five positions”. 

(e) The Act entitled “An Act to provide 
certain administrative authorities for the 
National Security Agency, and for other pur- 
poses”, approved May 29, 1959 (50 U.S.C. 
402, note), as amended, is amended— 

(1) by striking out, in section 2 thereof, 
“sixty-five such officers and employees” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “seventy-five such 
officers and employees”; and 

(2) by striking out, in section 4 thereof, 
“sixty civilian positions” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “ninety civilian positions”. 

(f) Section 3301 of title 39, United States 
Code, relating to personnel requirements of 
the postal field service, is amended by striking 
out “salary levels 18, 19, and 20“ and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “salary levels 19 and 20”. 


And to amend the title so as to read: 
“An Act to provide for additional posi- 
tions in certain departments and agen- 
cies, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. MONRONEY. I move that the 
Senate disagree to the amendments of 
the House of Representatives, and re- 
quest a conference with the House of 
Representatives on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses; and that the Chair 
appoint the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
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RONEY, Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, 
Mr. CARLSON, and Mr. Fone conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


MAILING PRIVILEGES OF MEM- 
BERS OF THE US. ARMED 
FORCES AND OTHER FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT PERSONNEL OVER- 
SEAS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the 
House of Representatives announcing 
its disagreement to the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 13448) to 
amend title 39, United States Code, with 
respect to mailing privileges of members 
of the U.S. Armed Forces and 
other Federal Government personnel 
overseas, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments and 
agree to the request of the House for 
a conference, and that the Chair ap- 
point the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. Mon- 
RONEY, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. YARBOROUGH, 
Mr. Carison, and Mr. Fone conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate proceed- 
ed to the consideration of executive 
business, 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare: 

Gerald A, Brown, of California, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations for 
the California Debris Commission. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Miles S. McKee, of Mich- 
igan, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board of the St, Lawrence Seaway De- 
velopment Corporation. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


UPPER GREAT LAKES REGIONAL 
COMMISSION 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Thomas S. Francis, of 
Maryland, to be Federal Cochairman of 
the Upper Great Lakes Regional Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Ivan L. Bennett, Jr., of 
Maryland, to be Deputy Director of the 
Office of Science and Technology. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY 
BOARD OF REVIEW 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations to 
the Federal Coal Mine Safety Board of 
Review. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these 
nominations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 


ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERV- 
ICES ADMINISTRATION 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in 
the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The assistant legislative clerk read the 
nomination of Lt. Gen. Thomas P. 
Gerrity to be senior Air Force member of 
the Military Staff Committee, United 
Nations, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


U.S. ARMY 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
U.S. Army. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that these nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 
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US. MARINE CORPS 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations in the 
US. Marine Corps. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc, and confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to state sundry nominations in 
the Department of State. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered en bloc, and confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK—IN THE AIR 
FORCE, IN THE ARMY, IN THE 
NAVY, IN THE MARINE CORPS, IN 
THE DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN 
SERVICE 


The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read sundry nominations 
placed on the Secretary’s desk in the 
Air Force, in the Army, in the Navy, in 
the Marine Corps, in the Diplomatic and 
Foreign Service. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomi- 
nations be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nominations are con- 
sidered and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business, 


COMMENTS OF SENATOR MURPHY 
REGARDING THE RETIREMENT 
OF GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIEVER, 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed at 
this point in the Record a statement by 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
California [Mr. MURPHY], 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MuRPHY 

I wish to associate myself with all those 
distinguished Americans who pause this day 
to salute General Bernard A. Schriever. 
General Schriever today ends a truly great 
miery career in the United States Air 

ce. 

We in California have come to know the 
General well, After World War II and the 
Korean conflict, the Soviet Union challenged 
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our country with intercontinental ballistic 
missiles, feats in space and in the air. Our 
country needed a man to head its program 
to meet this formidable threat. 

General Schriever heeded the call taking 
the reigns of the several Air Force agencies 
concerned with the development and pro- 
duction of a mighty retaliatory force. He 
came to California to direct his country’s 
efforts and his success is legend. I need not 
recount here his dramatic achievement with 
the Atlas, Titan and Minuteman programs. 
His subsequent tenure as Commander of the 
Air Force Systems Command has added fur- 
ther to his great record. 

General Ben Schriever has achieved much 
in his yet young lifetime. It is certain he 
will continue to make manifold contribu- 
tions as a civilian in his chosen field. He 
carries with him the profound gratitude of 
his country. 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS CORPS— 
A RETREAT FROM HOPE? 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to say just a word—and I shall be brief 
about the National Teachers Corps. I 
have been visited by a considerable num- 
ber of wonderful young men who have 
been trained for the National Teachers 
Corps. They came to see me, as well as 
other Senators, from various universi- 
ties. These young men paid their own 
way. ‘They are dedicated to their work. 
They have sought this opportunity to 
serve the poor through the National 
Teachers Corps, which gives bright 
promise, like the Peace Corps and like 
VISTA. We know that it is badly needed 
in the war on poverty. 

There were 10,000 applicants who 
were attracted to the National Teach- 
ers Corps, but now we find ourselves— 
because there have been no appropria- 
tions made by Congress—with a remnant 
of 1,600 once eager teachers, who, hav- 
ing finished their special training, now 
have no place to go. 

The program was launched with con- 
siderable promise. Congress authorized 
$36.1 million for its first year. The ad- 
ministration requested less than half 
that amount—$13.2 million—and finally 
$9.1 million was appropriated, with tight 
restrictions on its expenditure. 

With this money, the National Teach- 
ers Corps went about giving special 
training to 1,616 teachers to go to needy, 
poverty schools. Now, funds are needed 
for the current year to pay these teach- 
ers to put their experience and their en- 
thusiasm to work as contemplated by 
U.S. investment in their training. 

For fiscal year 1967, $64,715,000 is au- 
thorized, and the administration re- 
quested $31,372,000, which would have 
resulted in putting some 3,000 teachers 
in the field in slum schools, and another 
750 in training. 
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Unfortunately, the other body did not 
include any money for the National 
Teachers Corps in the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriation bill which was approved by 
that body on May 5, and which is still 
pending before the Appropriations Com- 
mittee in the Senate. If the Senate does 
not act affirmatively, the National Teach- 
ers Corps will become a broken promise 
to the slum child, and a shattered dream 
for the dedicated young people who have 
volunteered to step into the front lines 
as teachers in the fight against poverty. 

The Senate has a real responsibility 
in this matter. I express the earnest 
hope that it can be met. We cannot, 
with logic, adopt a multibillion-dollar 
antipoverty program and then let the 
National Teachers Corps die. 

The Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization is holding hearings on the 
cities, under the chairmanship of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], as to how urgently this kind of 
dedication is needed. 

Here it is, right at hand, in this situ- 
ation. If only they could be given a 
little money to take care of it. 

I express the earnest hope that the 
Appropriations Committee of the Sen- 
ate considering the matter may enable 
something to be done. We must answer 
the cries for help which we are hearing 
in a situation with which the whole 
country is confronted. 

I know of no more worthwhile pro- 
gram than the National Teachers Corps. 
I commend it highly to the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee hearing and hope 
that it will act on it affirmatively. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS OF THE 
UNITED STATES-PUERTO RICO 
COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF 
PUERTO RICO AS SENATE DOCU- 
MENTS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the concurrent res- 
olution (S. Con. Res. 82) to authorize 
the printing of the hearings of the 
United States-Puerto Rico Commission 
on the Status of Puerto Rico as Senate 
documents which was, after line 12, 
insert: 

Sec. 3. The Public Printer is authorized to 
accept from the United States-Puerto Rico 
Commission on the Status of Puerto Rico 
an amount equal to one-half of the total 
cost of printing incurred under this con- 
current resolution. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate agree to the House 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
10 AM. TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 o’clock 
a.m. tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
No. 243 Leg.] 

Anderson Jackson Nelson 
Bible Javits Pastore 
Burdick Kuchel Pell 
Byrd, W. Va Mansfield Prouty 
Clark McGovern Proxmire 
Dominick Montoya Ribicoff 
Ellender Morse Tydings 
Griffin Moss Yarborough 
Gruening Mundt 

1 Muskie 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. EL- 
LENDER in the chair). A quorum is not 
present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. [Putting the 
question.] 

The motion is agreed to, and the Ser- 
geant at Arms is directed to execute the 
order of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and an- 
swered to their names: 


Aiken Hickenlooper Morton 
Allott Holland Neuberger 
Bayh Hruska Robertson 
Boggs Inouye Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C. Saltonstall 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Smith 

Cooper Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
Curtis Long, Mo. Symington 
Dirksen Long, La. Talmadge 
Dodd Magnuson Thurmond 
Eastland McCarthy Williams, N.J. 
Ervin McClellan Williams, Del. 
Fannin McGee Young, N. Dak. 
Pulbright Miller Young, Ohio 
Hart Mondale 

Hartke Monroney 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
CartHy in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the report of the commit- 
tee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ment of the House to the bill (S. 3005) 
to provide for a coordinated national 
safety program and establishment of 
safety standards for motor vehicles in 
interstate commerce to reduce accidents 
involving motor vehicles and to reduce 
the death and injuries occurring in such 
accidents. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 
3052) to provide for a coordinated na- 
tional highway safety program through 
financial assistance to the States to ac- 
celerate highway traffic safety programs, 
and for other purposes. 
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The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 8989) to promote health and safety 
in metal and nonmetallic mineral indus- 
tries, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 13284) to 
redefine eligibility for membership in 
AMVETS—American Veterans of World 
War II—in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR 
VEHICLE UNSATISFIED JUDG- 
MENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the Fire 
and Casualty Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, today 
the Senate addresses itself to one of the 
most pressing problems facing the Dis- 
trict of Columbia today—the problem of 
how to cope with the rapidly rising 
number of uninsured motorists now 
cruising the streets of the District daily, 
inflicting countless thousands of dollars 
damage on innocent pedestrians, motor- 
ists, and property owners without the 
slightest ability to pay for the damage 
they do. 

Exising law in the District of Colum- 
bia is hopelessly inadequate to deal 
with the uninsured motorist problem, 
That law allows any uninsured motorist 
to kill, injure, or maim an innocent 
pedestrian or motorist before the law 
even applies to him. Amendments to 
that law were proposed by the insurance 
industry, to impose more stringent pen- 
alties on an uninsured motorist who 
caused accidents, and are still totally de- 
fective in this regard. They allow the 
uninsured motorist to “one bite,” to 
destroy one life, to cripple a child, to 
kill a breadwinner, to mangle a mother. 
Last February 24, for example, a 42- 
year-old father of five was struck by an 
uninsured motorist in the District of 
Columbia while he was crossing the 
street as a pedestrian. The uninsured 
driver was charged by the police for fail- 
ure to yield the right of way. But this 
was no compensation to the injured man 
who lost 6 months’ wages, with fractured 
legs and hips—and had to pay medical 
bills in the thousands—for the driver 
who struck him was uninsured. 

Less than a year ago an uninsured 
motorist ran through a red light in the 
District of Columbia and struck a hus- 
band and wife who were traveling 
through the intersection in their auto- 
mobile. Both victims are still out of 
work because of their injuries. Both suf- 
fered severe fractures and disfiguring 
cuts. The wife received brain damage. 
But neither one of them will ever collect 
a dime for their injuries, because the un- 
insured motorist who hit them has no 
assets to pay for his wrongdoing. Three 
years ago, an uninsured 28-year-old 
struck a pedestrian while crossing 
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Georgia Avenue, fracturing both of the 
victim’s arms and legs, and rendering 
him totally and permanently blind. That 
victim also remains without any com- 
pensation for his injuries, because the 
motorist who hit him was uninsured and 
insolvent. 

A week later, an uninsured motorist 
struck three parked cars in the District, 
killing a 38-year-old mother, who left a 
7-year-old son and a husband, whose job 
in the construction trade does not allow 
him enough money to employ a substi- 
tute mother. Neither the father nor the 
child has ever received a cent for the 
heartache and financial loss that unin- 
sured motorist caused them because he 
has no assets. 

These are not rare cases. These cases 
occur hundreds of times a year in the 
District of Columbia. Neither present 
law nor the amendments to it which the 
insurance industry proposes will stop this 
kind of case, because both present law 
and the proposed amendments to it al- 
low an uninsured motorist one accident 
such as those I described before he be- 
comes subject in any way to the law. 
H.R. 9918, the bill we are considering 
here, will provide some remedy to these 
poor, hapless people who have no other 
recourse and whom present law and the 
insurance industry-proposed amend- 
ments to it do not help. 

The purpose of the bill is to protect the 
815,000 residents of the District of Co- 
lumbia from financial loss due to the 
negligent operation of the tens of thous- 
ands of uninsured motor vehicles now 
registered in the District of Columbia. 

I think it important that the Members 
of the Senate realize that in considering 
this bill they are legislating as a city 
council, for the benefit of the District of 
Columbia. 

The bill would provide protection in 
two ways: 

First, it would require the inclusion of 
an uninsured motorist clause in all au- 
tomobile liability insurance policies is- 
sued on vehicles registered in the Dis- 
trict. The uninsured motorist clause 
would provide insurance protection to 
the policyholder and members of his 
family anywhere, anytime, and to others 
when occupants of the insured’s vehicle 
against financial loss due to the negli- 
gence of an uninsured motorist. 

Second, the bill would require any un- 
insured motorist, as a prerequisite to au- 
tomobile registration, to pay $40 into an 
uninsured motorist fund, out of which 
limited amounts may be paid to unin- 
sured victims of the negligence of in- 
solvent uninsured motorists. 

In short, H.R. 9918 will provide a 
source of compensation for the victims 
of financially irresponsible motorists. A 
companion measure, S. 1713, which has 
also been favorably reported, will pro- 
vide no such compensation but will im- 
pose more severe penalties on uninsured 
motorists who have accidents than pres- 
ent law provides. 

THE NEED FOR THIS BILL 

The 27,000 motor vehicle accidents 
which occurred in the District of Co- 
lumbia last year injured 7,800 persons. 
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More than 12,000 of these accidents in- 
volved uninsured motorists. As a result, 
between 900 and 1,200 of the accident 
victims remain uncompensated for their 
injuries, because the drivers who caused 
them were uninsured and insufficiently 
solvent to make legal action against the 
drivers for damages financially worth 
while. 

Existing law in the District of Colum- 
bia provides absolutely no protection to 
motorists, their families, their passen- 
gers, or to pedestrians and property own- 
ers against financial loss from the negli- 
gence of financially irresponsible, unin- 
sured motorists. The so-called Safety 
Responsibility Act passed by the Con- 
gress in 1955 does not require a finan- 
cially irresponsible motorist to obtain au- 
tomobile liability insurance until after 
he has killed or injured an innocent vic- 
tim and has failed to satisfy a court 
judgment against him for his negligence. 

Moreover, although insurance indus- 
try spokesmen in 1954 predicted that the 
passage of the present Financial Respon- 
sibility Act would result in the insurance 
of 90 percent of the vehicles registered 
in the District, it appears that the exist- 
ing law actually encourages financial ir- 
responsibility on the part of many Dis- 
trict motorists. Indeed, the number of 
motor vehicle owners in the District who 
are insured at all has never reached 90 
percent and has actually declined 19 per- 
cent in the last 2 years alone, from 86 
percent of all registered owners to ap- 
proximately 67 percent. Nearly one- 
third of all motor vehicle owners in the 
District of Columbia—driving about 
61,000 vehicles—are now uninsured. 

What I am saying, Mr. President, is 
that the argument which was presented 
by the insurance industry in 1954, and 
which will be presented now by those 
representing their interests, that all 
that need be done to combat this 
problem is to have a stiffer financial re- 
sponsibility law, just does not hold water. 
They said that in 1954. They said, 
“When you pass the present District of 
Columbia financial responsibility law, 90 
percent of your automobile owners will 
insure their cars.” 

That has not been true. As a matter 
of fact, the number of motor vehicles 
registered in the District which are now 
insured is all the way to 67 percent. 
Once it was as high as 86 percent, 

Moreover, existing District legislation 
allows an uninsured motorist who has an 
injury-causing accident to begin driving 
again after 1 year, even if he is still un- 
insured and still insolvent, unless the 
injured party has filed suit for damages 
against him. 

Since a reasonable person will not bear 
the trouble and expense of a suit against 
a negligent driver known to be both un- 
insured and without assets to pay a judg- 
ment, existing District law permits the 
uninsured and insolvent motorist chance 
after chance to injure others, but pro- 
vides no way to compensate those 
injuries. In fact, 2,000 of the 12,000 un- 
insured motorists who were involved in 
accidents in the District of Columbia 
last year had had at least one known 
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previous accident and some had had two 
or even three. 

To prevent the financial tragedies 
caused victims of uninsured, insolvent 
motorists, a broadly based group of Dis- 
trict of Columbia organizations drafted 
the bill your committee now reports. 
This bill is the product of years of study 
and many months of drafting by the 
District of Columbia government in close 
cooperation with the District of Colum- 
bia Bar Association, the District of 
Columbia chapter of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, the Citizens Traffic 
Board and the Government Employees 
Insurance Co., the largest carrier of au- 
tomobile liability insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia than all other insur- 
ance companies combined. The bill also 
carries the endorsement of the Metro- 
politan Board of Trade. 

Four full days of hearings on this bill 
and alternative bills were held by the 
Business and Commerce Subcommittee 
of the Senate District Committee last 
year. 

Your committee is convinced that H.R. 
9918, as passed by the House, represents 
a sound approach to answering the grave 
problem of financial irresponsibility 
among uninsured motorists in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Enactment of H.R. 9918 will supple- 
ment existing law by providing a means 
by which the victims of uninsured motor- 
ists can be compensated for their injuries 
when the uninsured motorist is in- 
solvent. 


HOW THE BILL OPERATES 


H.R. 9918 combines the best features 
of the laws of 28 States to provide a 
sound financial basis to protect the vic- 
tims of uninsured motorists from finan- 
cial loss. 

The bill provides programs of protec- 
tion similar, but superior to those now 
established by law in Virginia and Mary- 
land, the District of Columbia’s neigh- 
bors, for the protection of their citizens 
from financially irresponsible motorists. 

Under the bill, a person wishing to 
register a vehicle in the District of Co- 
lumbia would have two alternatives. He 
could purchase a policy of insurance 
containing the usual public liability and 
property damage coverage, plus an in- 
expensive clause protecting him, his fam- 
ily, and his passengers against the negli- 
gence of uninsured motorists. If he de- 
clined to purchase such insurance, he 
would have to pay $40 into the unsatis- 
fied judgment fund established by this 
bill to compensate the victims of unin- 
sured, insolvent drivers against whom 
the victims have secured a court judg- 
ment. 

THE UNINSURED MOTORIST CLAUSE 


The bill provides that every policy of 
automobile liability insurance issued on 
a motor vehicle registered in the District 
of Columbia must include an “uninsured 
motorist” provision insuring the owner 
of the vehicle and his family at all times 
and in all places, whether driver, passen- 
ger, or pedestrian, against injury by un- 
insured motorists. In addition, the un- 
insured motorist provision must also in- 
Sure any nonmember of the insured’s 
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family when a driver of/or a passenger 
in the insured’s motor vehicle. 

Twenty-five States now require such 
provisions to be offered in all motor ve- 
hicle liability policies issued in those 
States. Several States including Vir- 
ginia, require such clauses. The unin- 
sured motorist clause this bill would re- 
quire would cost a nominal—$4 to $8— 
but actuarially sound amount. 

The limits of coverage provided by the 
uninsured motorist clause would be iden- 
tical to the maximum amounts recov- 
erable from the unsatisfied judgment 
fund created by the bill: 

First. A maximum limit of $20,000 for 
all injuries or deaths arising out of a sin- 
gle accident. Within the $20,000 over- 
all limitation, any individual might re- 
cover a maximum of $10,000. 

Second. A maximum limit of $5,000 
for all property damage arising out of 
a single accident. 

By requiring the inclusion of the unin- 
sured motorist provision in all insurance 
policies issued on motor vehicles regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia, the 
bill provides an actuarially sound pro- 
gram of insurance for most District res- 
idents against uninsured motorists. It 
also helps insure the solvency of the 
“unsatisfied judgment fund“ that per- 
sons not covered by an “uninsured mo- 
torist clause” must look in case they can- 
not collect a court judgment obtained 
against an uninsured motorist whose 
assets are insufficient. 

THE UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT FUND 


The “unsatisfied judgment fund” is, 
then, an essential complement to the un- 
insured motorist clause in providing the 
public a minimum financial protection 
against the depredations of negligent un- 
insured motorists. The “unsatisfied 
judgment fund” created by this bill 
guarantees the victim of a negligent un- 
insured motorist that, if the motorist 
proves to have insufficient assets to sat- 
isfy a court judgment, the judgment can 
be paid, at least in part, from the fund. 

The limits of recovery from the un- 
satisfied judgment fund are equal to the 
protection provided by the uninsured 
motorist clause required in insurance 
policies under the bill. 

The “unsatisfied judgment fund” will 
be financed by a charge assessed against 
any uninsured motorist who seeks to 
register a car in the District of Columbia. 
The charge can be adjusted administra- 
tively so as to insure the solvency of the 
fund. Your committee estimates that a 
charge of $40 for every uninsured mo- 
torist who hereafter seeks to register a 
car in the District, producing a fund of 
$2,440,000 under present conditions, will 
be sufficient to assure the solvency of the 
fund for the foreseeable future. 

Further assurance of the solvency of 
the fund is provided by the following 
limitations in the bill: 

First. Only uninsured persons injured 
by an uninsured motorist’s negligence, 
who obtain a judgment against that 
motorist, can claim against the fund. No 
one covered by an “uninsured motorist 
clause” can also claim against the un- 
satisfied judgment fund. His sole—but 
equal—recourse is against his own in- 
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surer. Nor do uninsured motorists have 
any recourse against the fund. 

Second. No person otherwise eligible to 
claim against the unsatisfied judgment 
fund may do so until he has first sought 
and obtained judicial judgment of liabil- 
ity against the uninsured motorist and 
has made all reasonable efforts to collect 
the amount of that judgment and has 
failed to do so in part or in whole due to 
a lack of assets of the judgment debtor. 
Thereafter, the uninsured motorist’s vic- 
tim may recover the unpaid portion of 
his judgment from the fund, up to the 
limits provided by this bill. 

UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT FUND NOT 
INSURANCE 


The unsatisfied judgment fund is not 
insurance, nor is it a substitute for in- 
surance for the uninsured motorist, who 
must contribute to it. The sole and lim- 
ited function of the unsatisfied judg- 
ment fund is to provide a source of pro- 
tection for uninsured passengers, pedes- 
trians, and property owners against 
financial loss from the negligence of un- 
insured and insolvent drivers. No other 
proposal suggested to this committee 
provides that protection, or any protec- 
tion for the residents of the District of 
Columbia against uninsured motorists, 
who kill, injure, or maim them. 

SELF-INSURER EXEMPTIONS 


Your committee took special note that 
the definition of “uninsured motor ve- 
hicle“ in section 3(r) specifically exempts 
vehicles owned by holders of certificates 
of self-insurance under the Interstate 
Commerce Act. The committee was ad- 
vised that this exclusion includes D.C. 
Transit, the Greyhound company, the 
Trailways company, and the North 
American Van Lines. Therefore, these 
interstate common carriers are not sub- 
ject to the provisions of H.R. 9918. 

However, the effect of the exemption 
on vehicles owned by these carriers does 
not preclude their passengers residing 
in the District of Columbia from being 
fully protected by this bill. Although 
D.C. Transit, as the major passenger 
carrier in the Washington metropolitan 
area, is exempt from the provisions of 
this bill, it is required to meet the self- 
insurer requirements of the Interstate 
Commerce Act providing protection for 
judgments rendered against it. 
INSURANCE INDUSTRY-PROPOSED BILLS ARE IN- 

ADEQUATE TO MEET THE UNINSURED MOTORIST 

PROBLEM 

The insurance industry has proposed 
two bills, S. 1713 and_S. 1714, to deal 
with the uninsured motorist problem in 
the District. 

H.R. 9918, the bill your committee now 
favorably reports, includes the best fea- 
tures of S. 1714, but leaves off its defects. 
S. 1713, which is a useful complement to 
H.R. 9918, has been separately reported 
by the committee. 

S. 1714 would require each motor vehi- 
cle liability insurance policy in the Dis- 
trict to include an uninsured motorist 
clause, but would give every insured 
motorist the right to reject that clause as 
part of his policy. The uninsured motor- 
ist clause is a worthwhile feature of mo- 
tor vehicle insurance. Its inclusion in 
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every policy of motor vehicle liability 
insurance issued on an automobile regis- 
tered in the District of Columbia is re- 
quired by H.R. 9918, which your commit- 
tee favorably reports. 

But S. 1714 would provide no protec- 
tion for the families, passengers, and 
person of an insured motorist who re- 
jected the extra coverage of the un- 
insured motorist clause. Far worse, this 
insurance industry bill would under no 
circumstances provide any protection 
against uninsured motorists to the great 
number of District of Columbia residents 
who own no motor vehicle and cannot be 
covered by any known form of automo- 
bile liability insurance. 

S. 1713, the second insurance industry- 
sponsored bill, would amend the present 
District of Columbia Motor Vehicle Safe- 
ty Responsibility Act. Because the com- 
mittee believes S. 1713 may serve as a 
useful compliment to H.R. 9918, by 
decreasing the number of uninsured 
motorists, it has unfavorably reported it 
separately. However, S. 1713 is no alter- 
native to H.R. 9918. S. 1713 merely makes 
more burdensome some requirements of 
the existing law without remedying in 
any way the existing law's basic defect. 
For under both existing law and the in- 
surance industry’s proposed amendment 
to it, an insolvent uninsured motorist 
can have one accident which kills or in- 
jures one or more innocent persons be- 
fore he is required to demonstrate any 
financial responsibility as a prerequisite 
to driving. 

Neither industry-proposed bill, S. 1713 
or S. 1714, would require any contribu- 
tion from uninsured motorists for the 
protection of the public, such as the 
unsatisfied judgment fund H.R. 9918 
would create. The insurance industry 
proposals, taken together or separately, 
perpetuate the certainty that District 
residents will be killed or maimed by 
insolvent uninsured motorists, just as 
they are today. 

Thus, the industry-sponsored bills, like 
existing law, places a premium on ir- 
responsibility and discourages the most 
irresponsible drivers from obtaining in- 
surance. Why should an irresponsible, 
insolvent motorist pay for any insurance 
if he knows that a suit against him for 
his possible negligence would be worth- 
less and thus most likely not under- 
taken? By contrast, H.R. 9918, the un- 
insured motorist bill, makes suit against 
the uninsured motorist worthwhile, by 
providing a fund from which judgment 
in the case can be satisfied if the defend- 
ant proves insolvent. As the likelihood 
of suit against the uninsured motorist 
increases, with the costs and trouble for 
the defendant such suits entail, the in- 
centive for the uninsured to obtain in- 
surance increases. 

Moreover, H.R. 9918 also provides an 
incentive to the more responsible unin- 
sured motorist to obtain insurance, since 
all insured motorists will have to con- 
tribute to the unsatisfied judgment fund. 
If one must pay $40 merely for the privi- 
lege of driving while uninsured, why not 
instead pay another $40 or $50 to buy 
a policy of insurance which will protect 
him as well as the public? 
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WHAT THE BILL WILL COST 


The administration of this bill will not 
aed expenditure of any appropriated 


The inclusion of the “uninsured mo- 
torist clause” in insurance policies issued 
on automobiles registered in the District 
will cost insurance companies nothing, 
since that clause, like any other, can be 
merely written into the insurance con- 
tract as an actuarially sound cost—about 
$4 to $8 a year. All policies now issued 
in Virginia must include such clauses. 

The cost of administering the unsat- 
isfied judgment will be paid out of the 
fund itself. No tax dollars will be spent 
for this or for any other purpose pro- 
vided by this bill. Estimates place the 
annual administrative cost, payable from 
the fund, at approximately $195,000 per 
year. 

The District’s experience has been that 
when an innocent victim is hit by an un- 
insured motorist who is judgment-proof, 
because he has no assets to meet a judg- 
ment, the innocent victim will not go to 
the expense of a lawsuit, because there 
will be no assets to meet a judgment. 

Look what has happened. Two thou- 
sand of the twelve thousand uninsured 
motorists involved in an accident last 
year were persons who had been involved 
in an accident before under the existing 
financial responsibility law. 

To prevent the financial tragedy 
caused victims of uninsured motorists, a 
broadly based group of District of Co- 
lumbia organizations has spent many 
months drafting the bill which the com- 
mittee now favorably reports. The pend- 
ing bill is the product of several years of 
study and many months of drafting, not 
to mention weeks of hearings in my sub- 
committee. It was drafted by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government in close 
cooperation with the District of Colum- 
bia Bar Association, the District of Co- 
lumbia Chapter of the American Auto- 
mobile Association, the Citizens Traffic 
Board, and the Government Employees’ 
Insurance Co., the largest carrier of au- 
tomobile liability insurance in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The bill carries the 
full endorsement of the Metropolitan 
Board of Trade. 

We held 4 complete days of hear- 
ings on this bill and alternative bills pro- 
posed by the insurance industry. 

The District of Columbia Committee is 
convinced that H.R. 9918, as passed by 
the House of Representatives, represents 
a sound approach in answering the grave 
problem of financial responsibility among 
uninsured motorists in the District of 
Columbia. Enactment of H.R. 9918 will 
supplement District of Columbia law by 
providing a means by which victims of 
uninsured motorists can be compensated 
for injuries when those uninsured motor- 
ists prove insolvent. 

Mr. President, there is an unusual leg- 
islative history to this bill. It was passed 
by the House of Representatives over the 
objections of the House District of Co- 
lumbia Committee. The House of Rep- 
resentatives was so persuaded by the 
merits of this legislation that its Mem- 
bers took the unique step of overruling 
a committee which had supported, in my 
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judgment, a completely weak and inef- 
fective insurance industry bill. The 
House of Representatives overruled the 
District of Columbia Committee and 
passed this bill, we are now considering, 
which would give some protection to the 
citizens of the District of Columbia. 

The legislative fact is that we must 
pass the bill as the House passed it with- 
out amendments, if we are to have any 
type of decent financial responsibility 
legislation to protect the citizens of the 
District of Columbia, because if we were 
to amend it and send it back to the 
House, the conference committee would 
be controlled by Representatives who, 
without question, would see to it that the 
bill was killed. 

One of my responsibilities on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Committee is to serve 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Business and Commerce. 

I can assure any Senator who has a 
meritorious amendment—and there may 
be some—a full hearing, and an oppor- 
tunity to add such amendments to the 
financial responsibility law next year, as- 
suming we enact this legislation into law. 

The bill is as it stands, however, a 
thoroughly sound approach to this grave 
problem facing the District’s residents. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am delighted to 
yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. How big a problem? 

Mr. TYDINGS. A problem which, as 
I indicated, some 2 or 3 years ago caused 
a young man 32 years of age 

Mr. DOMINICK. I heard that parade 
of horrors recited by the Senator. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A young man 32 years 
of age lost the use of both arms, the use 
of both legs, and the eyesight of both 
eyes. The young man, 32 years of age, 
will never have the use of his eyes again 
throughout the rest of his life, and yet 
will never have any compensation what- 
soever from the man who destroyed his 
life. 

There is the case of the insolvent and 
uninsured young man who struck three 
parked cars and in the process killed a 
young 38-year-old mother, leaving a 7- 
year-old boy and his father who had 
neither the means nor the time to sub- 
stitute for the mother. 

I can give the instance of a 37-year-old 
father of four who was totally disabled 
for 12 weeks. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. He was totally dis- 
abled with a fractured foot, knee, and 
face lacerations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BIBLE 
in the chair). Does the Senator from 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I shall yield in due 
time. 

Mr. President, there were 12,000 acci- 
dents last year involving uninsured mo- 
torists. Between 900 and 1,200 of the 
accident victims were uncompensated fyr 
their injuries. 

Mr. President, I submit that if the 
Senator who asked the question had just 
one member of his family involved, as 
were those 900 to 1,200 persons last year 
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who were accident victims of uninsured 
motorists, he would not ask me what the 
need is for the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, is the 
Senator yielding at that point? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No, but if the Sena- 
tor wishes to ask a question, I would be 
happy to answer it. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
both Senators yield to me, speaking of 
accidents, so that I may submit a con- 
ference report? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Macnuson] without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Macnu- 
son] is recognized to present a confer- 
ence report. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY ACT OF 1966— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3005) to provide 
for a coordinated national safety pro- 
gram and establishment of safety stand- 
ards for motor vehicles in interstate 
commerce to reduce accidents involving 
motor vehicles and to reduce deaths and 
injuries occurring in such accidents. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 31, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pp. 21342-21348.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
work of the conference committee on S. 
3005, the National Traffic and Motor Ve- 
hicle Safety Act of 1966, has produced a 
bill which is, in my judgment, substan- 
tially greater than the sum of its parts. 
The sessions of the conference commit- 
tee were conducted in harmony and with 
a common determination to construct, 
from the Senate and House versions, the 
best possible motor vehicle safety pro- 
gram. 

In basic structure and purpose, the 
Senate and the House bills were identi- 
cal. Each provided for the mandatory 
establishment of initial standards by 
January 31 of next year, to be placed 
into effect on the 1968 model year cars. 
Each provided for the issuance of new 
and revised standards a year later, with 
continuous upgrading of standards 
thereafter. To insure the establishment 
of meaningful safety standards, each bill 
provided for a broad program of re- 
search and testing; and to insure com- 
pliance, each bill provided broad powers 
oi testing, inspection, and enforcement. 

In addition, each bill had elaborate 
provisions to insure that both car own- 
ers and the Secretary of Commerce are 
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given adequate notice of safety defects 
discovered after vehicles have left the 
factory. 

This basic structure is, of course, pre- 
served in the conference report. Never- 
theless, there remained a number of sub- 
stantial differences between the Senate 
and the House versions. The Senate 
conferees adopted several features of the 
House bill in the belief that they con- 
See to the scope and efficacy of the 

Thus, the conferees adopted the House 
treatment of trucks and buses, which 
clarified the Secretary’s authority to set 
standards for all trucks and buses, but 
preserved the authority of the ICC to 
require the addition of nonstructural 
safety features subsequent to manufac- 
ture. 

I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator from Maryland yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the Senator from Michigan without los- 
ing my right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The Sen- 
ator from Michigan is recognized. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I have just 
two points on which I should like to hear 
the reaction of the able chairman of the 
committee. The first has to do with the 
standards that would be applied in the 
instances of trucks and buses. 

Would not the Secretary, in setting 
the initial standards for trucks and 
buses, generally have to follow the exist- 
ing ICC safety regulations? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Presumably the 
Secretary would have to rely, at least at 
the beginning, heavily upon the ICC 
standards. Of course, he is not limited 
to them, He may use any existing stand- 
ards applicable to trucks or buses. 

Mr. HART. Does the chairman know 
of any existing safety standards for 
trucks and buses except the ICC regula- 
tions? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. No, I do not; and 
as the Senator knows, the ICC regula- 
tions are quite strict. Offhand I do not 
know of any. GSA regulations might 
apply to some light trucks that are used 
by the Government, but they would apply 
to only that type of vehicle. 

Mr. HART. Realizing the shortness of 
time between now and the end of Janu- 
ary of next year, when the initial stand- 
ards must be issued, and realizing, as 
the Senator says, that the ICC regula- 
tions appear to be, if not the only ones, 
certainly the most complete existing 
standards for trucks and buses—— 

Mr. MAGNUSON. And they are the 
result of long experience by the ICC 
in connection with safety regulations. 

Mr. HART. Indeed; and, additionally, 
the fact that manufacturers are now fol- 
lowing those regulations in the produc- 
tion of buses and trucks—in view of those 
facts, is it not to be expected that the 
Secretary would use the ICC regulations 
as at least the general basis for his initial 
set of standards for trucks and buses? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that would 
be a very reasonable expectation. At 
least to begin with. 
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Mr. HART. In any event, the Secre- 
tary would be under the obligation to 
insure that they be, as the bill now reads, 
“reasonable, practicable, and appropriate 
for the particular vehicle.” 

5 MAGNUSON. Yes; that is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. HART. I thank the Senator. My 
second question has to do with a feature 
of the bill which I shall not say gave the 
committee trouble, but which involved 
problems that we spent considerable time 
identifying and resolving—the section 
that deals with the applicability of the 
antitrust laws. 

The Senate committee approved the 
section of the bill that deals with the ap- 
plication of the antitrust laws to cooper- 
ative activities in the field of safety, 
which was passed by the Senate as sec- 
tion 113 and was passed, in identical lan- 
guage, by the House as section 116, and 
has now been accepted, of course, by the 
conferees. 

I have the clear impression that when 
this section was approved by our Com- 
mittee on Commerce—and was approved 
unanimously—we did it on the basis of 
the understanding that our committee 
report would contain an explanatory 
statement. A statement is made at page 
13 of the committee report; but it had 
been my understanding that that state- 
ment would make clear that manufac- 
turers could rely on the interpretation of 
the antitrust laws that was given to us, 
as contained in the Department of Jus- 
tice letters that are a part of our record. 
I thought our conclusion was that the re- 
port would go on to say that a more de- 
tailed amendment incorporating this in- 
terpretation was not necessary. The re- 
port, however, states only that since the 
more detailed amendment would be 
merely declaratory of existing law, the 
amendment was not necessary. 

I assume, and I should like to have 
the Recorp clearly show—if I am wrong, 
I can be corrected—there was no inten- 
tion on the part of the distinguished 
chairman of the committee to infer that 
manufacturers could not rely on the in- 
terpretations contained in the letters of 
the Department of Justice. | 

I noted some time ago that in the dis- 
cussion in the House the explanation 
was given that reliance could be had on 
the interpretation of the Department. 

Without further delaying the adoption 
of the report, I inquire of our able chair- 
man whether this is solely reflective of 
the purpose and intention. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I think that I can 
answer that question for the Senator. 

It is the clear understanding of the 
committee that the manufacturers can 
rely on the interpretation of antitrust 
laws contained in the letters of the De- 
partment of Justice. As the Senator re- 
calls, the committee went over that mat- 
ter very carefully. That is the reason 
why we did not add any more specific 
language embodying these interpreta- 
tions in the bill itself. 

I think I can speak for the conferees 
that this was the intention of the con- 
ferees and the intention of the Members 
of the House when they adopted similar 
language. 
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Mr. HART, I thank the chairman 
very much. 

I share with the chairman the con- 
viction that this legislation is good. It 
is a strong bill. It is not an unduly 
burdensome bill. 

I think the public interest is protected. 

Admittedly, as our experience develops 
in this area in the years ahead, there 
may be changes and modifications made 
in the approach to the problem. How- 
ever, as of now, our able chairman has 
brought to the Senate a strong, execu- 
tive piece of legislation. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. The conferees 
adopted the House provisions relating to 
the safety, labeling, and grading of tires, 
which carried out the substance and in- 
tention of the tire safety bill, S. 2669, 
passed by the Senate earlier this year. 

The conferees adopted the House pro- 
vision directing the Secretary to estab- 
lish standards for used cars, as an aid 
to State officials in applying meaningful 
motor vehicle inspection throughout the 
life of the car on the road. 

The Senate conferees accepted, as a 
most constructive addition, the House 
provision authorizing the Secretary to 
require manufacturers to disclose safety 
performance and technical data on their 
products to new car purchasers. For that 
purpose, the Secretary is authorized to 
require manufacturers to furnish him 
with such data so that he can determine 
what should be disclosed to purchasers. 
In so doing, the Secretary is not expected 
to divulge manufacturers’ trade secrets, 
except to the extent that he determines 
such information should be in the hands 
of prospective purchasers. 

The Senate accepted the House pro- 
vision, similar to the Senate's, requiring 
the Secretary to develop and test experi- 
mental and demonstration motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle systems and equip- 
ment. This program is designed to ad- 
vance scientific and engineering applica- 
tions to commercially manufactured mo- 
tor vehicles and equipment, and should 
not be limited to traditional methods of 
automobile design, styling, testing, or 
production. 

The Senate conferees accepted the 
House. provision that compliance with 
Federal standards does not exempt any 
person from common law liability. This 
provision makes explicit, in the bill, a 
principle developed in the Senate report. 
This provision does not prevent any per- 
son from introducing in a lawsuit evi- 
dence of compliance or noncompliance 
with Federal standards. No court rules 
of evidence are intended to be altered by 
this provision. 

The Senate Members accepted the 
House provisions creating a Presiden- 
tially appointed Traffic Safety Adminis- 
trator, operating through a National 
Traffic Safety Agency, sharing the belief 
of the House conferees that responsibil- 
ity for so significant a program as traffic 
safety should be focused upon a statu- 
tory administrator and a statutory 
agency. 

The House bill established a National 
Motor Vehicle Safety Advisory Council. 
After considerable discussion, a revised 
Council provision was adopted by the 
conferees. The specific representation 
of motor vehicle manufacturers, motor 
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vehicle. equipment manufacturers, and 
motor vehicle dealers was left to the de- 
termination of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, who will appoint the Council, ex- 
cept that the bill expressly requires that 
a majority of the Council represent the 
general public. In addition, the require- 
ment in the House bill that the Secre- 
tary must seek the advice and recom- 
mendations of the Advisory Council be- 
fore establishing, amending, or revoking 
any standard was modified to require 
that the Secretary generally consult with 
the Advisory Council on motor vehicle 
safety standards. 

The Senate accepted the House's dele- 
tion of the Senate language defining the 
nature of the Secretary’s required con- 
sultation with the Vehicle Equipment 
Safety Commission as unnecessary. As 
the statement of the House managers 
states: 

In the administration of this provision it is 
expected that the Secretary will, to the ex- 
tent consistent with the purposes of this 
Act, inform the VESC and other agencies of 
proposed standards and amendments there- 
to and afford them a reasonable opportunity 
to study and comment thereon. 


The Senate conferees accepted the 
House version of the cooperation provi- 
sion—authorizing the Secretary to coop- 
erate with interested public and private 
agencies in the planning and develop- 
ment of standards—because there was 
no substantive difference between it and 
the more detailed Senate provision. The 
term “private agencies” as used in the 
House language covers, of course, the 
universities, institutions, and interested 
businesses such as manufacturers, dis- 
tributors, and dealers of motor vehicles 
and motor vehicle equipment which were 
specifically mentioned in the Senate pro- 
vision. 

The Senate bill spelled out in some 
detail certain of the administrative pro- 
cedures to be followed in the promul- 
gation of standards; while the House bill 
made the provisions of the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act generally applicable. 
It was the judgment of the conferees 
that there were no substantial differ- 
ences between the procedures in the 
bills with respect to such matters as the 
requirements for participation of inter- 
ested persons in the rulemaking process. 

The Senate had specified that issued 
standards be supported by a technical 
statement and an explanation of its prin- 
cipal purpose that is capable of being 
understood by the general public. These 
specific conditions were deleted by the 
conferees for simplicity, but it was agreed 
that they were consistent with the gen- 
eral meaning of section 4(b) of the Ad- 
ministrative Procedure Act. 

With respect to sections 7 and 8 of the 
Administrative Procedure Act, which ap- 
ply to formal hearings, the Senate bill 
had expressly provided that these sec- 
tions would not apply to standard- 
setting procedures under the act. It was 
the clear understanding of the conferees, 
however, that under the language of the 
House bill, the Secretary will utilize the 
informal rulemaking procedures of sec- 
tion 4 of the Administrative Procedure 
Act; and that he need hold a formal 
hearing under sections 7 and 8 only if he 
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e that such hearing is desir- 
able. 

There were several features of the Sen- 
ate bill which the Senate conferees be- 
lieved should be retained in the final bill. 
The House Members were uniformly ac- 
commodating in accepting these features. 

Thus, the House accepted the Senate 
language modifying the Secretary's au- 
thority to extend the effective date for 
the implementation of any standard by 
adding the Senate-imposed requirement 
that such extensions can only be issued 
for “good cause shown,” thus making it 
clear that industry must sustain the bur- 
den of proof before the Secretary, in 
order to justify an extension of the nor- 
mal effective date. 

The House Members accepted the Sen- 
ate provision giving the Secretary gen- 
eral investigatory authority in aid of en- 
forcement of standards, the Senate pat- 
ent provisions, securing the fruits of 
federally financed research to the gen- 
eral public, the Senate-specified author- 
ity to the Secretary to enjoin nonnegli- 
gent as well as negligent violations of 
standards, and the prohibition—taken 
from the Senate tire bill—against the 
regrooving of tires. 

The House managers also accepted the 
Senate defect notification procedures to 
require that the manufacturer furnish 
the Secretary with the substances of oral 
as well as written defect communications 
to their dealers. While the manufac- 
turer will not be required to advise the 
Secretary of every isolated telephone 
communication with a dealer concerning 
a possible defect in a car, the Secretary 
will be expected to adopt regulations to 
insure that he is informed of the sub- 
stance of all communications relating to 
significant defects. 

In addition, the Senate notification 
procedure makes it clear that the Secre- 
tary can make public information con- 
cerning safety-related defects or non- 
compliance with standards where neces- 
sary for the public safety. As was stated 
in the Senate report explaining this pro- 
cedure, the Secretary will be expected to 
avoid premature publicity, to check with 
the manufacturer, and to afford him an 
opportunity, wherever practicable, to ac- 
complish the required notification and 
correction through the manufacturers’ 
own procedures. 

We were also pleased that the House 
agreed to the restoration of Senate lan- 
guage for the definition of “motor vehicle 
safety.“ recognizing that safety is related 
to design. Performance standards issued 
under the act are expected to affect the 
design of such features, for example, as 
steering assemblies, instrument panels, 
seat structures, windshields, seat belts, 
brakes, and door latch and frame com- 
ponents—all of which will particularly 
affect the design of these components. 

The responsibility for the success of 
the ambitious program embodied in this 
legislation shifts to the Traffic Safety 
Administrator. It will be his task to 
recruit sufficient competent, trained, and 
experienced technical personnel and ad- 
ministrators to enable this act to be 
vigorously and imaginatively imple- 
mented. I would hope that the full re- 
sources and commitment of civil service 
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procedures, including provision for an 
adequate number of supergrade positions, 
will be applied to the staffing of the Na- 
tional Traffic Safety Agency. 

When we began our deliberations on 
motor vehicle safety, the annual death 
toll from motor vehicle accidents had 
reached 49,000. Today, a little over a 
year later, projected traffic fatalities for 
1966 are 53,000; the projection for 1968 
is 60,000; and for every fatality there 
will be 100 injuries. Only with com- 
petent and dedicated administration can 
we expect to mount a meaningful na- 
tional counterattack to this massive 
bloodshed. 

Mr. President, one final word, about 
cost. 

Press reports and industry sources in- 
dicate that the 1967 models will include 
as standard equipment all but 1 of the 17 
minimum safety requirements called for 
under the GSA specifications on federally 
purchased vehicles which the Committee 
on Commerce inaugurated with the Gen- 
eral Services Administration 2 or 3 years 
ago. I believe that we should take public 
notice of the initiative taken by the in- 
dustry to hasten the availability of a 
safer car for the American driver. 

However, we are disturbed by other 
reports of a probable price increase for 
1967 models which is being blamed in 
part on the so-called 1967 safety package. 

During the hearings on this bill, there 
was considerable discussion on the point 
of what mancatory minimum safety 
standards might cost the car manufac- 
turer and, more importantly, the indi- 
vidual car buyer. Concern was expressed 
that the manufacturers would be able to 
attribute price increases largely to im- 
plementation of the safety standards. 
Some even suggested that the legislation 
might include a requirement of public 
disclosure of the actual cost of required 
safety changes—so the buyer would 
know what part, if any, of a price in- 
crease he was paying to protect himself 
and his family and what part might be 
due to other factors. 

It would be tragic indeed to permit this 
significant legislation—which is designed 
solely to protect the lives and safety of 
each of the millions of Americans who 
drive a car—to serve as a license for the 
automobile makers to increase prices. I 
want to make it clear that I am not say- 
ing that this will happen. It may be said, 
in fact, that the manufacturers have 
demonstrated a measure of restraint in 
their pricing in the past few years. 

Nevertheless, I think that this is the 
appropriate time to give as much infor- 
mation as we can to the American people 
so they can judge for themselves when 
the prices for the 1967 models are an- 
nounced in the next few weeks. 

Actual cost data are a carefully 
guarded secret of the automobile manu- 
facturer. However, a wealth of signifi- 
cant information relative to these costs 
is available. And from this information 
some very interesting observations can 
be made. 

First. The 1966 models sold by the Big 
Four included as standard equipment all 


but 2—dual brakes and anti-air-pollution - 


control—of the 17 items required by 
GSA specifications on 1967 models pur- 
chased by the Government. This is sup- 
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ported by the testimony of Mr. John 
Bugas, a Ford Motor Co. vice president, 
who testified on behalf of the automobile 
manufacturers in the hearings before the 
Senate Commerce Committee this April. 

Second. Assuming that the substance 
of the industry's 1967 “safety package,” 
which will be standard on all cars, will 
include all of the 17 GSA specifications 
except the air-pollution-control system, 
the only addition to items already stand- 
ard on 1966 models will be dual brakes. 
Our calculations reveal that the manu- 
facturer’s cost for dual brakes should 
not exceed something between $8 and 
$10. And it should be mentioned that 
dual brakes were standard equipment on 
all 1966 American Motors cars and on 
1966 Cadillacs. 

Third. There is some confusion as to 
whether 1 of the 17 GSA specifications, 
the four-way flasher system, was stand- 
ard on all 1966 models. Even if we add 
this item, the manufacturer's cost should 
be less than $2. And this system was 
definitely standard equipment on Ford's 
1966 models. 

The four-way flasher has a button on 
the dashboard which one presses when 
in trouble at the side of the road, so that 
the headlights and taillights will go on 
and off intermittently, such as common 
carrier trucks do, to warn oncoming cars 
of the presence of the vehicle, 

Fourth. Where items such as the 
four-way flasher, which may have been 
optional previously, are made standard 
on a new model, it is the practice of the 
industry to explain a price increase in 
the new model by pointing to the latest 
retail list price of the previously optional 
item. This may well have little rele- 
vance to the actual cost increase to the 
car manufacturer. The unit cost is 
found to be much less if an item is in- 
cluded on 9 million mass-produced cars 
than if it is an optional feature which is 
put on only a percentage of the cars pro- 
duced. It also disregards the markup 
between manufacturer and retail on 
“optionals’”—which may run as much as 
100 percent or even several times that. 

Fifth. A safety consideration which 
may result in cost reduction is the re- 
moval of certain nonessential items 
which have been recognized as hazards. 
An example is the chrome strip found on 
the top rear edge of the front seat. 

Sixth. The industry will no doubt tell 
us that higher labor and material costs 
require a price increase. If we examine 
this, we find that there will be increases 
in wage rates—probably around 3.7 per- 
cent including fringe benefits and esti- 
mated cost-of-living increases—and ma- 
terials cost—probably around 2 percent. 
But we will not hear much about in- 
creased productivity of the workers—es- 
timated at about 5 percent—which will 
keep unit labor costs from rising in spite 
of wage rate increases, or about the re- 
ductions in materials cost which come 
from improved technology in production 
and material usage. The net effect of 
these offsets should cause very little or 
no overall cost increase to the car man- 
ufacturers. 

Seventh. It is possible, of course, that 
significant safety items, in addition to 
the GSA specifications, will be made 
standard on all 1967 models. I want to 
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make clear that we strongly encourage 
this and that we do not believe it should 
entail any additional cost to the manu- 
facturer requiring an increase in price. 
I want to make it absolutely clear that if 
the industry’s 1967 safety package ends 
up in substance as a rehash of the pres- 
ent GSA safety specifications, we are 
talking about virtually no increase in ac- 
tual cost to the manufacturer. 

(At this point, Mr. McCartuy took the 
chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Bugas testified at the hearings that, and 
I quote: 

There are no costs that affect the entire 
industry that don’t get back to the people. 


Of course, that is true. But in closing, 
the following facts should be known 
about the economic condition of the au- 
tomobile industry: 

First. The 1965 sales of the Big Four 
were $38.6 billion and profits $3:1 billion. 
First 6 months sales in 1966 are ahead of 
last year and 1966 profits are expected to 
be about $3 billion. 

Second. In 1965 the Big Four’s return 
on equity was 21 percent compared to 
12.6 percent for all manufacturing. The 
first 6 months of 1966 indicate a 21.8 per- 
cent rate of return for the car companies. 

Mr. President, no one is suggesting that 
car manufacturers do not want to sell a 
car as reasonably and as cheaply as pos- 
sible. We hope they will do that. As I 
say, we have no facts right now that they 
will not, but I do hope that because of 
this bill, there will not be a great deal 
said about the fact that a safer car nec- 
essarily must cost more money. In some 
cases, it might be even cheaper. Restyl- 
ing and retooling, I understand, cost 
more; but, in any event, we are hope- 
ful that the 1967 models—I must com- 
pliment the manufacturers—will embody 
many of these factors voluntarily and 
will have a price range which will reflect 
the quality of the cars, their perform- 
ance, and style. If there is an increase 
in the cost, it should be attributed to 
that. It might be a better car all around. 
But the fact that there are safety de- 
vices like the GSA’s 17 standards, or the 
26 which they have suggested for later 
on, should not, in my opinion, appreciably 
add to the cost of the car, or dictate any 
price increase. 

The President of the United States, of 
course, has asked for self-restraint on 
the part of business and labor in their 
price and wage policies. I cannot imagine 
a more critical time than now for the 
automobile manufacturers to follow 
along, which I am sure they will do in 
this particular case. 

This matter has been the subject of 
long hearings. There was some contro- 
versy in the conference. We did not 
change the Senate and House versions 
considerably. The Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. Corton], was one of the 
most active members of the conference. 
We took the best parts of both bills. We 
took part of the House bill, and we think 
the final bill is better because of the 
Senate bill. 

I personally would like to have gone 
further in the field of car safety, but it is 
a giant step forward and a monumental 
piece of legislation. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON, Iryield. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to commend the chairman of the Com- 
merce Committee for his diligence and 
his good work in this field. He has 
demonstrated his capacity as chairman 
for bringing out the type of legislation 
which is not alone informative but good 
for the Nation. I want to also compli- 
ment the industry. It seems that some 
of the benefits as a result of this bill are 
now being shown, especially when Chrys- 
ler introduced its new line yesterday. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I read that in the 
papers. It seems to me that Chrysler 
took.a great step forward. 

Mr. HARTKE. Chrysler put heavy 
emphasis on safety. I think the rest of 
the industry will do likewise. This leg- 
islation is something that will not be 
harmful to industry, and will be very 
helpful to the public. I hope it will con- 
tribute to reducing the death toll on the 
highways. With respect to the matter 
of an advisory council, I think we ought 
to consolidate the matter as provided in 
this bill and in the Public Works bill. 
I do not think we need two advisory 
councils. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. This was one of 
the sectors of the bill about which we 
had a great deal of discussion. We had 
to take some of the House views. The 
House provided for the council in its 
bill. We did not have it in our bill. In 
particular, the Senator from New 
Harapshire and I insisted that, if there 
was to be such a council, the public 
should have the majority representation 
on that council. 

I think we were also practical in that 
we wanted to have the manufacturers, 
both of automobiles and equipment, rep- 
resented on that council. The Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron] did 
yeoman work in also getting representa- 
tion for the retail automobile dealers. 
Also, State and local governments are 
to be represented. They may consist 
of a representative of the safety council 
of a State, or a safety commissioner ap- 
Pointed by a Governor, or it may be a 
member of a State highway patrol, or 
an independent expert in automotive 
safety. None of these laws will work 
without a conscientious highway patrol. 

So we agreed that the council should 
have on it a majority of public members. 
The thought also was that there should 
not be any chance of having any one 
group dominate. When we say that a 
majority of the council are to be public 
members, it may be that the designation 
“public” may indicate unanimity of opin- 
ion, but we know they will have individ- 
ual ideas of their own. They are going 
to be independent in their approach, and 
have their own independent ideas. This 
is one matter on which we had problems. 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to see the 
traffic council concept in the bill. I 
thank the chairman for his efforts in 
that respect. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We had fine co- 
operation from the chairman of the 
House committee, Mr. Staccers, and with 
all the members of the House committee. 
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In this conference, we all had the same 
objective in mind. I am glad that the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Tx DIN as! 
is in the Chamber presenting another bill 
pertaining to the whole situation. I am 
glad we are doing this before the Labor 
Day holiday. I do not know what psy- 
chological effect it may have on drivers, 
but at least there should be a con- 
sciousness that Congress is interested in 
safety, as are other public officials, and, 
yea, the manufacturers. Perhaps we can 
reduce the terrible carnage on the high- 
ways, Which would ordinarily happen 
over a 3-day holiday. 

Mr. HARTKE. I should make one 
more point, with respect to the respon- 
sibility which the personnel will have, 
not only in setting standards but in de- 
veloping research. I hope the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission will provide the necessary 
personnel called for in that field, because 
we know that no matter how hard the 
chairman of the committee, the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. COTTON], or 
any other Senator on the committee 
works, the truth is that the enactment of 
a law does not constitute the final con- 
clusion; it is only the first step. So I 
hope those concerned will move to ful- 
fill the objectives at the earliest possible 
moment. 

Mr. MAGNUSON, I hope so. It is a 
big job and a sensitive job, but one which 
is long overdue and should have the full 
resources of the Government behind it. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the re- 
sponsibilities which this act gives to the 
administrators of the forthcoming traffic 
safety agency are large and far reaching 
in their consequences for the safety of 
the motoring public. These responsibil- 
ities—the issuance of motor vehicle 
safety standards and the research and 
development programs—must be as- 
sumed almost immediately. Crucial to 
the quality and expeditiousness of the 
agency’s performance is the recruitment 
of scientific, engineering, and admin- 
istrative personnel at levels of compensa- 
tion which will minimize the material 
sacrifice which these specialists will ordi- 
narily have to make in return for enter- 
ing upon one of the greatest lifesaving 
programs this Nation has ever under- 
taken. 

Civil service regulations provide for 
just such needs by allotting a number of 
supergrades so that such specialists 
without previous Government service can 
be retained at a level up to two grades 
higher than the usual grade. Indeed, for 
some new programs, Congress has specif- 
ically written into the law a quota of 
supergrades. One such law was the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration Act, which provided for 450 
supergrades so that our new space pro- 
gram could attract the highly proficient 
personnel needed to initiate it as quickly 
as possible. This same need exists with 
respect to the traffic safety program this 
Congress has just authorized. 

The need exists because for the Gov- 
ernment this is essentially a new field 
of endeavor. There is an acute shortage 
of trained engineers, scientists, informa- 
tion systems specialists, lawyers, psy- 
chologists, economists, physicians, and 
human factors specialists as well as 
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other professionals in the field of traffic 
safety. 

It exists because this law requires. the 
new agency to promptly set complicated 
and technical performance standards 
for new automobiles. The steady toll 
of 1,000 dead and nearly 100,000 injured 
every week permits no delays and no 
deficiencies in necessary skills, creativ- 
ity, and determination. 

Such demands cannot adequately be 
met within the time limits set if the 
agency is not able to attract competent 
and highly trained personnel. 

It is my understanding that there are 
practically no automotive engineers em- 
ployed in that capacity in the Govern- 
ment today. Thus, it would not be pos- 
sible for the new agency to borrow such 
talent from other agencies on a tempo- 
rary basis or to entice them away on a 
permanent basis. 

The remaining potential alternatives 
are for the agency to hire needed people 
now working in industry or at univer- 
sities. But this is not likely to occur. 
The automotive engineers and scientists 
in industry earn salaries far above those 
usually paid by Government, and, to 
compound the problem, they are in short 
supply. This is a seller’s market. 

The same generally is true in the uni- 
versities, because the professors’ and re- 
searchers’ base salaries are usually sup- 
plemented by outside consultant fees. A 
number of the universities recently have 
received grants for expanded research 
and testing in the field of traffic safety, 
or they have expanded their own pro- 
gram. Indeed, one of the purposes of 
this act is to encourage such expansions. 
Examples include UCLA, Michigan, 
North Carolina, Ohio State, Cornell, and 
Northwestern. With expanding pro- 
grams, the universities resist releasing 
their experts, and in fact many are try- 
ing to attract new talent. 

It is true that safety-oriented special- 
ists generally are public service oriented 
as well. Perhaps some would be willing 
to help inaugurate this new program 
even at a loss of income and other fringe 
benefits. But there is a limit below 
which trained, experienced specialists 
cannot be expected to sacrifice in salary 
in return for worthwhile public service. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
with the passage of this bill there will 
be intense competition for automotive 
engineers, scientists, and other traffic 
safety specialists and even experts from 
other areas of science and technology 
whose skills can be readily adapted to 
motor vehicle safety. I urge most 
strongly that the Secretary give a high 
priority to allocate adequate super- 
grades for this new agency whose work 
will affect the public safety of millions. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton]? This is 
a privileged matter. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, this is 
the last stop on the road to enactment 
of the Federal automobile safety act, 
which is now to be formally known as 
the National Traffic and Motor Vehicle 
Safety Act of 1966. 
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This is a moment of pride for the 
chairman and members of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, and for the Sen- 
ate members of the conference commit- 
tee—pride in the successful and satis- 
factory conclusion of a great deal of 
work. I particularly want to compliment 
Senator Maanuson, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee for his leadership in the devel- 
opment of this bill. 

During the long conference, in which 
some 45 points had to be discussed and 
disposed of as between the House and the 
Senate, I can honestly say I have never 
seen work expedited and a conference 
handled more skillfully—I was also about 
to say more adroitly, but I will just say 
more skillfully—than it was handled by 
the exceedingly able and distinguished 
chairman of the committee. 

But, Mr. President, this is also a mo- 
ment for some misgivings—nagging 
doubts about the breadth and scope of 
the power which the Government will 
have over the Nation’s largest industry. 

If an act of Congress and a program 
of Government regulations can achieve 
safer automobiles, I am confident this 
one will do it. The conference report 
now before the Senate, which reconciles 
the differences between the House and 
Senate versions of this legislation, be- 
stows on the Secretary of Commerce am- 
ple authority to assure that cars are 
safely engineered, safely built, and 
equipped with safe parts, including tires. 

Under the terms of this bill, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, by January 31 of next 
year, must issue his initial safety stand- 
ards for new cars, and these standards 
will be put into effect with the produc- 
tion of the 1968 model cars. A year 
later, the Secretary must issue new and 
revised Federal safety standards, and he 
must thereafter keep his safety stand- 
ards current with advancing safety tech- 
nology. Effective and far-reaching 
means of enforcement will insure that 
ear makers and parts manufacturers will 
comply with the safety standards. 

In addition, the bill requires the manu- 
facturers to notify car buyers if safety 
defects are found to exist in cars pro- 
duced and sold. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is also given broad powers to carry 
out safety research, testing, inspection, 
and evaluation of safety standards. 

The conference committee met in two 
lengthy sessions to reconcile the differ- 
ences between the House and Senate 
versions of this legislation. I think it is 
fair to say that the conferees agreed on 
a bill which, taken as a whole, is stronger 
than either of the original versions. 

While there were more than 45 dif- 
ferences to be reconciled by the con- 
ferees, many of them were of a technical 
or noncontroversial nature on which 
agreement was quickly reached. 

From the standpoint of the Senate, the 
conferees adopted several features of the 
House bill which were not in the bill as 
approved by the Senate. These included 
an advisory council which will be created 
to consult with the Secretary on safety 
standards under the act. The conferees 
also accepted House language requiring 
the creation of a new National Traffic 
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Safety Agency in the Department of 
Commerce which the Secretary must use 
to carry out the provisions of this act. 

The conferees agreed on a House pro- 
vision requiring the Secretary, after 2 
years, to set safety standards on the per- 
formance of cars sold as used Cars. 

The Senate conferees also yielded on a 
provision, inserted by the House, de- 
claring that compliance with any Fed- 
eral standard does not exempt any per- 
son from liability under common law. 
Nevertheless, it seems clear and was, I 
believe, the consensus of the conferees on 
both sides, that proof of compliance with 
Federal standards may be offered in any 
proceeding for such relevance and weight 
as courts and juries may give it. 

Of key importance in the bill is the 
emphasis which I believe must be placed 
on the so-called second collision. Unsafe 
cars are not a major cause of traffic 
accidents. The regulations and stand- 
ards issued under this bill will in no way 
significantly reduce the number of auto- 
mobile accidents. But, regardless of the 
causes of the accident, it is clear from 
abundant research that most injuries 
and deaths are caused when the driver 
and passengers are either thrown out of 
the car or thrown against parts of the 
car’s interior. The extent of the injuries 
and deaths can, hopefully, be reduced by 
effective attention to those elements in 
the passenger compartment which ac- 
tually cause the deaths and injuries. 

At the beginning of my remarks, I 
mentioned misgivings about the power 
which the Secretary will exercise over 
the automobile industry. His adminis- 
tration of this act will require courage, 
careful deliberation and calm considera- 
tion of all factors involved in a tre- 
mendous industry. 

Whatever may be the opinions ex- 
pressed, either by the distinguished 
chairman or by me or any other member 
of the committee, it is largely impossible 
for us, sisting here in the Senate and 
dealing with a highly technical industry, 
to know what effect, what impact, this 
act and the safety standards required 
by the Secretary may have on the cost 
of automobiles to purchasers. 

Every endeavor was made to be fair to 
a great industry in providing for pro- 
tection of its trade secrets, as far as 
compatible with the public safety; and 
while it is my opinion, and I think the 
opinion of most of us who went through 
these hearings and through the entire 
procedure, that the action and the atten- 
tion that Congress brought to bear upon 
this problem have alerted the industry, 
the public, and all safety organizations, 
both public and private, I think it would 
be most unfair to imply that steps taken 
by the industry very recently were taken 
because they were bludgeoned into doing 
so by any threatened act of Congress. 
Because we have consistently tried to 
preserve the safety of the public, and at 
the same time protect the -interests of 
those who are sincerely and ably ad- 
ministering a gigantic industry, afford- 
ing employment to more Americans than 
any other. 

This is a matter of enormous public 
interest. The act before the Senate to- 
day is not a rash piece of legislation, and 
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I hope it will not be rashly applied by any 
Federal official. 

Mr. President, I urge the adoption of 
the conference report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MAGNUSON. I yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there was a provision in the bill 
which provoked some controversy in the 
Senate. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
committee did support that provision 
which would provide that if some means 
were discovered with Government money 
to promote automobile safety, it would 
be made available for the use of every- 
body. The automobile companies were 
willing to go along with that provision. 

As I understand it, the chairman was 
successful in persuading the House con- 
ferees to retain this provision to protect 
the public interest. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. We were success- 
ful, but it took a lot of time. We had 
long discussions on the proposal of the 
Senator who has been so diligent in this 
field over the years. 

The House did agree to the provision 
and it is now contained in the bill. 

I, for one, am glad it is in the bill. I 
was highly appreciative of the coopera- 
tion of the House in this matter. Many 
Members of the House approved of the 
provision. 

The provision should be in the bill. I 
can conceive of all kinds of things that 
could come about as a result of this pro- 
vision. 

I also thank the Senator from Michi- 
gan for his patience in this matter both 
in the hearings before the Committee on 
Commerce and in the executive sessions. 

The Senator from Michigan does come 
from a State in which the largest indus- 
try, I believe, is the manufacture of 
automobiles, 

The Senator was very helpful to all of 
us. 
There were some technical problems in 
this field that we could not have possi- 
bly known about without the advice of 
the Senator. The Senator did a yeoman 
job in helping us in this matter. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I applaud the distinguished chair- 
man of the Senate conferees and also the 
distinguished Senator from Michigan for 
the magnificent contributions they have 
made. 

I believe they have brought here a 
piece of legislation which will save a great 
many lives. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
would be somewhat derelict in my feel- 
ings and duty if I did not add a word 
concerning the fine work of the com- 
mittee staffs of both the House and 
Senate, those on the minority side as 
well as the majority side: Mike Pert- 
schuk, the staff counsel; Jerry Kenney, 
the minority counsel; Jerry Grinstein, 
the chief counsel; Don Brodie, staff 
counsel; and Blair Crownover, legislative 
counsel. Without their help, we would 
not have understood as much about the 
technical details as we do now. 

Everybody concerned did fine work. 

Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, with 
this action today we complete a legisla- 
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tive process that began just 17 months 
ago when the Subcommittee on Execu- 
tive Reorganization of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations began 
hearings on the Federal role in traffic 
safety. ‘There was then set in motion a 
series of events which have literally 
made legislative history. 

After years of lethargy and shoulder- 
shrugging about the problem of traffic 
safety the Nation began to stir itself and 
@ ground swell of demand that some- 
thing be done about carnage on our 
roadways made itself felt. 

The auto industry responded by 
making standard equipment safety de- 
vices which for years had been optional. 

The executive branch responded by 
taking off the shelf reports long gather- 
ing dust and putting together legislative 
proposals that not long before were con- 
sidered impossible of passage. 

But nowhere was the response more 
immediate—more effective—and more 
meaningful than in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce under the able and 
inspired leadership of the Senator from 
Washington IMr. Macnuson]. His 
committee tackled the long-ignored 
problem of traffic safety and put together 
an exceptional bill designed to launch 
this Nation for the first time into a 
meaningful traffic safety effort. 

Many individuals contributed to this 
campaign to make our roads and autos 
safer. One especially—Mr. Ralph 
Nader—spent his time, energies and tal- 
ents in this cause. This proves that a 
single individual can contribute to the 
shaping of public policy and events. 

It has taken years to enact adequate 
drug legislation —pesticides control 
and other consumer protection measures, 
most of which require further tightening 
and improvement. But here in less than 
a year and a half we stand on the 
threshold of passing a very strong traf- 
fie program. 

On the eve of the enactment of this 
historic legislation, it is not too early to 
call attention to the need for able ad- 
ministration of the legislation so careful- 
ly deliberated in this Congress. The 
Secretary of Commerce will shortly be 
given the authority to commence the 
lifesaving task of advancing the safety 
of street and highway travel. Unfortu- 
nately, there is too much evidence in 
the recent past to make us complacent 
about the translation of legislative au- 
thority into substantive achievement. 

The Traffic Safety Act of 1966 is mis- 
sion oriented. The volumes of hearings 
and the repeated expressions of congres- 
sional intent point to the end of tolera- 
tion of such massive bloodshed. There 
is a job to be done that has been too 
long neglected, too long smothered with 
slogans and indifference. To get this 
mission of safety underway, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce must give high prior- 
ity to the recruitment of the ablest 
technical and administrative specialists 
that this country can produce. This 
will not be an easy quest. Motor ve- 
hicle safety has not been an active field 
for scientists, engineers, physicians, and 
other experts. This is not surprising. 
For this country spent less than $6 mil- 
lion in traffic safety research last year 
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about the price of a medium jet bomber. 
Over the long term, efforts must be 
made to make traffic safety as exciting 
and attractive a field for graduates of 
our colleges and universities as space 
and oceanography are today. But for 
the short term—the period during which 
the program receives its shape and 
energy—it will be necessary to provide 
supergrades and flexible job classifica- 
tions to recruit the skills that will apply 
our scientific and engineering genius to- 
ward the prevention of death and injury 
on our highways. Nothing less than the 
best minds and courageous spirits is re- 
quired. There must be an end to the 
petty squabbling, administrative in- 
fighting and lethargy, that frequently 
characterized the limited Federal effort 
in highway safety in the past. 

Further, Mr. President, this great act 
should not be a signal to the automotive 
industry to leave more and more of the 
research and development burden on 
public agencies and public funds. I am 
hopeful that the industry will augment 
its commitment to safety design and 
make available its great resources and 
talents for the production of safer cars 
with every passing year. It is our hope 
that the automobile companies will be- 
gin to compete vigorously over safety as 
they have done over style and perform- 
ance. Competition over safety remains 
a stimulus to safer cars that cannot be 
overestimated. The consumer informa- 
tion and defect disclosure provisions of 
this act should provide incentives for the 
auto companies to continually improve 
their design safety and quality control. 
In addition, the provision in the act to 
require the Secretary to develop experi- 
mental safety cars and motor vehicle 
equipment and cooperate with appropri- 
ate State programs will help the Secre- 
tary issue meaningful safety standards 
and act as a spur to the auto industry. 
I commend the New York State safety 
car project which inspired the inclusion 
of this important provision in the act. 

The Commerce Committee report 
acknowledged the auto industry’s recom- 
mendation that the Secretary be advised 
to consider, among other factors, the 
factor of cost in setting safety standards. 
I would like to urge the automobile com- 
panies to utilize the fruits of their mass 
production techniques and increases in 
productivity to keep the cost of safety 
down. The Senate hearings contained 
examples of many safety improvements 
which would cost no more or merely a 
few cents more than would be the case 
without them. Reducing glare and 
flattening out instrument panel shapes 
were two illustrations of no added cost, 
just added care. The lower costs are 
kept, the more safety can be incorporated 
in automobiles. And the more lives can 
be spared. 

I am proud of this legislation and 
proud of the Congress which moved so 
quickly and wisely to enact it. The act 
represents the initiative and vitality of 
— role in lawmaking at its 

St. 

Mr. President, we began with the ques- 
tion, What is the Federal role in traffic 
safety? The question has now been 


answered in the form of this bill about 
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to become law. The Federal role—which 
did not exist 17 months ago—today has 
form and substance and a statutory base. 
The question that remains is whether 
this program will be properly and effec- 
tively administered in an administrative 
framework which measures up to the 
massive job ahead. With that in mind I 
ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at the end of my remarks a let- 
ter I have received from Congressman 
James A. Mackay, of Georgia, who has 
from the beginning worked in behalf of 
traffic safety legislation in the other 
body. Congressman Mackay’s proposal 
to establish a single National Traffic 
Safety Agency in the executive branch 
deserves careful consideration and atten- 
tion. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1966. 
Hon. ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, 
Old Senate Office Building. 

DEAR SENATOR RIBICOFF: There are com- 
pelling arguments in favor of the establish- 
ment of a single National Traffic Safety 
Agency headed by a Traffic Safety Admin- 
istrator appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. 

We have a Bureau of Public Roads charged 
with the construction of our federal aid 
highway system and it has an Administrator 
appointed by the President. It has worked 
well. 

We have a Federal Aviation Agency charged 
with the safety of air travelers with an Ad- 
ministrator appointed by the President. It 
has worked well. 

We have failed to fix responsibility and 
provide leadership for a national traffic safety 
program and we have paid a price, For the 
first time in the history of the automobile 
more than fifty thousand American citizens 
were killed in a twelve consecutive month 
period (July 1, 1965 to July 1, 1966). The 
costs are well known to all of us. 

Students of the federal role all agree that 
we have lacked a focus of leadership at the 
national level. The Secretary of Commerce 
in his March 3rd, 1959, letter to the House 
Committee on Public Works said, Most 
notable among the deficiencies is the near 
total lack of working liaison among agen- 
cles engaged on closely related endeavors” 
(p. 120). And, further he diagnosed lack of 
coordinated effort between federal, state and 
local governments by saying “Lack of an 
official working focus in the Federal Gov- 
ernment may well have been a contributing 
factor“ (p. 149). 

And President Johnson said in his Trans- 
portation message on March 2nd of this 
year that the reason we are failing in traffic 
safety is, “Existing safety programs are wide- 
ly dispersed. ... There is no clear assign- 
ment of responsibility at the Federal level.” 

In the same address the President stated 
that under existing law to strengthen the 
Federal role he had set in motion a number 
of steps: “I am assigning responsibility for 
coordinating Federal Highway Safety pro- 
grams to the Secretary of Commerce. I am 
directing the Secretary to establish a major 
highway safety unit within his Department. 
This unit will ultimately be transferred to 
the Department of Transportation.” 

Today some four and one-half months and 
some 16,000 deaths later this has not been 
done. 

As further evidence of the lack of coordi- 
nation in the executive branch the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare announced 
last week that he had appointed a top- 
level advisory committee to chart out an 
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aggressive new look for the Department in 
Traffic Safety.” 

It has become increasingly apparent that 
the gravity of the extent of losses from 
traffic accidents requires explicit Congres- 
sional assignment of responsibility. 

This can be done by choosing one of two 
alternatives, 

First, if a Department of Transportation 
is established then Congress can direct that 
under the Highway Section in addition to a 
Bureau, of Public Roads, there shall be a 
National Traffic Safety Agency and Adminis- 
trator and Congress can charge the Secretary 
of Transportation with administering all 
traffic safety laws through the agency. To do 
less would make it appear that we value 
human safety on our roads less than the 
building of the roads. 

Second, if the Department of Transporta- 
tion fails, then the establishment of the 
Agency and the appointment of the Admin- 
istrator may be of even greater importance 
in view of past performance of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Therefore, I sincerely hope that the 
Agency-Administrator arrangement will be 
approved and adopted by this Congress and 
I respectfully solicit your leadership in at- 
taining this goal. 

Sincerely yours, 
James A, MACKAY, 
Member of Congress. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES IN 
THE CASE OF MINING—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may yield to 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Louisiana without losing my right to 
the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I submit a report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4665) re- 
lating to the income tax treatment of 
exploration expenditures in the case of 
mining. I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Sept. 1, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, pp. 21664-21665.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under present law, mining explora- 
tion expenditures are deductible in com- 
puting taxable income but only to the 
extent they do not exceed two limitations. 
First, the deduction for these expendi- 
tures during any taxable year may not 
exceed $100,000. Second, the total 
amount of the deductions taken by any 
one taxpayer for these expenditures for 
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all taxable years may not exceed $400,000. 
Expenditures in excess of these limita- 
tions must be capitalized—that is, they 
must be added to the cost of the property. 

The bill, as it passed the House, re- 
moved both the $100,000 per year and the 
$400,000 overall ceilings on deductions 
which may be taken for exploration ex- 
penditures where the exploration occurs 
within the United States. However, 
under the House bill, exploration expend- 
itures deducted after the date of enact- 
ment of this bill were to be “recaptured” 
either by decreasing the depletion de- 
ductions if the mine reaches the produc- 
tion stage or by treating an appropriate 
amount of any gain as ordinary income 
in the case of most dispositions of the 
property. The House bill repealed entire- 
ly the deduction for exploration expendi- 
tures in the case of exploration abroad. 

The bill, as it passed the Senate, made 
two major modifications in the House 
bill: 

First, the Senate version provided that 
all taxpayers are to be given the right to 
continue to deduct exploration expendi- 
tures—subject to the $100,000 and 
$400,000 ceilings of existing law—with- 
out any “recapture” rules being applied. 
This change also has the effect of restor- 
ing the deduction of exploration expendi- 
tures for foreign and oceanographic ex- 
plorations up to the limits of $100,000 a 
year or $400,000 overall as provided 
under present law. 

Second, a floor amendment was made 
with respect to exploration expenditures 
in the case of coal. Under the House 
bill, exploration expenditures in the case 
of coal were continued as under present 
law. That is, they were continued as de- 
ductible items but only to the extent of 
the $100,000 limit per year or $400,000 
limitation overall. Coal exploration ex- 
penditures were not included in the new 
provision added by the House removing 
the ceilings but providing for the recap- 
ture of exploration expenditures. This 
was appropriate under the House version 
of the bill since most coal exploration ex- 
penditures are incurred by taxpayers 
who are unlikely ever to reach the $400,- 
000 ceiling. However, the Senate version 
of the bill provided taxpayers with an 
option to take either the present law 
treatment for exploration expenditures 
or the House bill treatment without limi- 
tation but with the recapture provisions. 
While most taxpayers incurring coal ex- 
ploration expenditures probably prefer to 
remain under the existing law provision, 
nevertheless, there are those whose op- 
erations are large enough so that the 
ceilings on deductible expenditures pre- 
sent a problem. Therefore, the Senate 
version of the bill permitted those ex- 
ploring for coal deposits the same option 
as those exploring for other minerals— 
the option to take either present law 
treatment or the House bill provision. 

I am glad to be able to report to the 
Senate that your conferees returned to 
you having succeeded in retaining a very 
large proportion of the Senate amend- 
ments. 

First, we have retained the feature 
of the Senate bill which made it possible 
for taxpayers to elect either present law 
treatment—with the $100,000 and $400,- 
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000 ceilings on deductible exploration 
expenditures but without recapture—or 
the House bill treatment—which re- 
moves the limitations but provides for 
recapture. 

The only basic modification in this is 
that your conferees agreed that the tax- 
payer must make his choice as to which 
of these provisions he would prefer to 
have apply in his case within 3 years 
after the time prescribed by law for the 
filing of the return for the first year 
after the date of enactment of this pro- 
vision in which exploration expenditures 
are paid or incurred. This 3-year period 
is to be determined without taking into 
account any extensions of time for the 
filing of the return. Rules have also 
been provided in the conference agree- 
ment where two taxpayers merge—or 
in some other way the property of one is 
transferred to the other with the basis 
of the property remaining the same in 
the hands of the transferee as in the 
hands of the transferor. In these cases, 
if the transferor had elected the House 
bill type of treatment, the recapture 
provisions will apply with respect to this 
property in the hands of the transferee. 
However, on the other hand, should the 
transferor have elected present law 
treatment and the transferee have 
elected the House bill type of treatment, 
the recapture rules will apply in this 
case also with respect to the property 
transferred. Where property is trans- 
ferred and no election has been made at 
that time, or not finally made, the ex- 
ploration expenditures must be capital- 
ized instead of being deducted under 
oe of the two options T have referred 


The second major change made by the 
Senate—which gives an option with re- 
spect to coal exploration to be treated 
under either the House or the present 
law provisions—has been retained by the 
conference agreement. 

I believe that the Senate conferees 
have retained the essence of the option 
provided in the Senate version of this bill 
to be treated with respect to exploration 
expenditures either in the manner pro- 
vided under present law or in the manner 
provided by the House bill. This will be 
important in that it does not eliminate 
the deduction of foreign or oceano- 
graphie exploration expenditures up to 
the $100,000 and $400,000 limitations. It 
is also important because it retains for 
the small domestic explorer the option to 
continue under present law without the 
application of the recapture provisions 
in those cases where he does not expect 
to have aggregate exploration expendi- 
tures much in excess of $400,000. Tax- 
payers of this type would have been in- 
jured by the House bill, but will not be 
injured by the conference agreement. In 
addition, it was important to preserve 
the Senate version of the bill to give 
those who explore in the case of coal 
deposits the opportunity to be treated 
either under the present law provision 
or under the House bill provision. 

Mr. President, I believe the Senate con- 
ferees have been successful in retaining 
the main features of the Senate amend- 
ments, and I urge the adoption of this 
report. 
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Mr. DOMINICK, Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, in 
the bill as passed, I believe there was a 
provision that would retain the tax 
treatment for expenditures made in min- 
ing overseas. Is that provision still in 
the measure? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is. The 
manner it was agreed to in the confer- 
ence is that the company could have 
its choice. They could either continue 
to do this under existing law, which 
limits them to $400,000, not subject to 
recapture, or, if they wanted to claim 
greater expenses than that, they could 
elect to take the alternative as passed 
by the House, which most major com- 
panies will do because they did object to 
the $400,000 limitation. However, in 
that event, the exploration expenses are 
subject to recapture over the years. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
thank the chairman. This is a matter 
of great concern to many relatively 
small companies in my State. These 
companies are engaged in operations in 
Canada, Mexico, the Caribbean, or in 
some other region, and those companies 
were concerned that that provision 
might be taken out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


NOMINATIONS IN THE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR AND 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I was 
very happy to hear the announcement 
by President Johnson today that he has 
nominated Mr. Charles F. Luce to be 
Under Secretary of the Department of 
the Interior. I applaud the President’s 
choice of Mr. Luce, and, as chairman 
of the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, I am confident that he will 
be an able administrator in his new po- 
sition. As Under Secretary of Interior, 
Mr. Luce will be joining a team headed 
by Secretary Stewart L. Udall, whose 
leadership in the field of natural re- 
sources, in my judgment, has been out- 
standing and unsurpassed on the 
national scene. 

At the same time, the President is ap- 
pointing the present Under Secretary of 
the Interior, John A. Carver, Jr., to 
membership on the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Mr. Carver's very able services 
have been accorded recognition on a 
number of occasions in this body and 
elsewhere, and I take this occasion to 
pay further tribute. 

Many of us first knew John Carver 
when he was administrative assistant 
to the distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH]. He was ap- 
pointed by President Kennedy as Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior for Public 
Lands in 1961 and then as Under Secre- 
tary of the Department on December 30, 
1964. In his numerous appearances be- 
fore the Interior Committee as spokes- 
man for the Interior Department, he im- 
pressed all of the members with his pro- 
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found knowledge of natural resources, 
his incisive analysis of problems, and the 
forthrightness and candor of his 
presentation. 

I know I speak for all members of the 
Interior Committee when I wish John 
Carver every success in his new post as 
Commissioner of the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Carver be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF JOHN A. CARVER, JR., 

UNDER SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

Mr. Carver became Under Secretary on 
December 30, 1964, thus exercising the sec- 
ond highest responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of the Interior Department. 

Prior to this appointment, he served as 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior since Jan- 
uary 30, 1961. In that capacity he super- 
vised the activities of the Bureau of Land 
Management, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
the National Park Service, the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation, the Office of Territories, 
and the Alaska Railroad. 

He was administrative assistant to Senator 
Frank Church of Idaho from January 1957 
until appointed Assistant Secretary. In 
1947-48 he served as assistant attorney gen- 
eral of Idaho, and from 1948-57 he was in 
private law practice in Boise. He also has 
had considerable experience as a career Fed- 
eral Civil Service personnel executive from 
1940-47, with the National Roster of Sci- 
entific and Specialized Personnel and the 
Civilian Personnel Division, Office of the 
Secretary of War where he directed field 
activities successively in Ogden, Utah, Bal- 
timore, Md., and New York City. 

Mr. Carver was born in Preston, Idaho, 
April 24, 1918. He has an A.B. degree from 
Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 
(1939) and an LL.B. degree from Georgetown 
University, Washington, D.C. (1947). 

Inducted into the military in May 1943, he 
was later commissioned in the U.S. Air Force, 
and served as a civilian personnel officer of 
the U.S. Strategic Bombing Survey in Eng- 
land and Japan. 

Mr. Carver is a member of the bar in Idaho 
and the District of Columbia; is a member 
of the American Bar and Federal Bar Associa- 
tions. He is a member of the National Ad- 
visory Committee, Center for Advanced Study 
in Organization Science, University of Wis- 
consin, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Carver married Ruth O'Connor of 
Seattle, Wash. in June 1942. They have 
three children: John A. III, 19, student at 
the University of Wisconsin; Craig Roger, 
16; and Candace Elaine, 13. The family lives 
at 6605 16th Street North, Arlington, Va. 


Mr. JACKSON. At the same time, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. 
Udall announced the appointment of 
David S. Black, of Seattle, Wash., to be 
Administrator of the Bonneville Power 
Administration in the Pacific Northwest. 

Mr. President, I have known Mr. Black 
all of his life. He was born in my home- 
town of Everett, Wash. He is a member 
of a very prominent family in the State 
of Washington. 

Upon graduation from law school, he 
entered the private practice of law, 
where he remained until 1957, when he 
became an assistant attorney general for 
the State of Washington and counsel for 


the Washington Public Service Commis- 
sion. 
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He represented the public service com- 
mission and the public in proceedings 
before the agency and as intervenor in 
cases before the Federal regulatory 
agencies. 

Mr. Black left his position with the 
State in April 1961 to accept an appoint- 
ment as General Counsel for the Bureau 
of Public Roads, Department of Com- 
merce, in Washington, D.C. 

He served in this capacity until his 
appointment to the Federal Power Com- 
mission in 1964. Mr. Black presently is 
a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission, serving as Vice Chairman dur- 
ing 1965 and until March of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a biographical sketch of Mr. 
Black be printed in the Recorp at this 
point of my remarks, 


There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
COMMISSIONER Davin S. BLACK, DEMOCRAT, OF 

WASHINGTON 
(Took office—August 30, 1963; Term expires— 
June 22, 1968) 


David S. Black was born in Everett, Wash- 
ington, on July 14, 1928. He attended Stan- 
ford University where he received his B.A. 
degree in 1950. After two years of service in 
the Army during the Korean conflict, Mr. 
Black attended the University of Washing- 
ton and received his LL.B. degree in 1954. 

He then entered private law practice as an 
associate with Preston, Thorgrimson and 
Horowitz, a Seattle, Washington, law firm. 
Mr. Black remained with that firm until 
1957 when he became Assistant Attorney 
General for the State of Washington and 
Counsel to the Washington Public Service 
Commission. He represented the Public 
Service Commission and the public in pro- 
ceedings before that Agency and as inter- 
venor in cases before Federal Regulatory 
Agencies. 

Mr. Black left his position with the state 
in April of 1961 to accept appointment as 
General Counsel for the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Commerce, in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He served in this capacity until 
his appointment to the Federal Power 
Commission. 

President Kennedy nominated Mr. Black 
to the Federal Power Commission on July 22, 
1963, for the term expiring June 22, 1968. 
The nomination was confirmed by the Senate 
on August 26, 1963. He took office on 
August 30, 1963. On August 7, 1964, he was 
elected to serve as Vice Chairman for the re- 
mainder of 1964 to fill the position left 
vacant by the death of Commissioner Harold 
C. Woodward, He was re-elected Vice Chair- 
man for the calendar year 1965 and agreed 
to continue as Vice Chairman in 1966 pend- 
ing appointment and Senate confirmation of 
a new Federal Power Commissioner. He 
stepped down as Vice Chairman on March 3, 
1966, after Lee C. White took office as Chair- 
man. Commissioner Black was Chairman of 
the Inter-Agency Committee on Water Re- 
sources and a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners. 

A Democrat, Mr. Black is married to the 
former Nancy Haskell of Seattle. They have 
three children—two sons and a daughter. 


Mr. JACKSON. With respect to Mr. 
Luce, I am proud to have known him 
both personally and officially for many 
years. Since February of 1961 he has 
served with distinction as Administrator 
of the Bonneville Power Administration. 
I know that he will bring the same deter- 
mination, skill, and courage to his new 
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position in the Department of the Inte- 

rior. At this critical point in history, it 

has become increasingly obvious that our 

Nation must marshal all of our natural 

resources to meet the needs of a grow- 

ing population and a complex modern 

society. I am confident that Charles F. 

Luce will play a major role in meeting 

this national need. 

There is no question about the ability 
and qualification of Mr. Luce to carry 
out the new assignment entrusted to him 
by the President. He has demonstrated 
creative imagination, courage in pursu- 
ing difficult goals, and highest compe- 
tence in directing a revitalized resource 
development and conservation program. 
His achievements, including the Colum- 
bia River Treaty with Canada, advance- 
ment of direct-current transmission, 
Hanford nuclear powerplant, and west 
coast interties, have demonstrated a new 
high in cooperation among public and 
private agencies and Government and 
have produced significant benefits for the 
Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in my remarks a bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Luce. 

There being no objection, the bio- 
graphical sketch was ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

BIOGRAPHICAL DATA: CHARLES F. Luce, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, BONNEVILLE POWER ADMINIS- 
TRATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 

PERSONAL 

Born August 29, 1917, in Platteville, Wis- 
consin. 

Wife, Helen Oden Luce. 

Children, James O.; Christine Mary; Bar- 
bara Anne; Charles F., Jr. 

Residence, 7012 E. Sleret Avenue, Van- 
couver, Washington 98664. 

EDUCATION 

Platteville High School, 1935. 

Platteville Teachers’ College, 1935-1937. 

University of Wisconsin, 1937-1941, B.A. 
and LL.B degrees, both with honors. 

Elected to Phi Beta Kappa and Order of the 
Coif. 

Member of Phi Delta Phi, 
Wisconsin. 

Graduate studies, Yale Law School, Sterling 
Fellowship, 1941-1942. 

EMPLOYMENT RECORD 

Attorney, Board of Economic Warfare, 
Washington, D.C., 1942-1943. 

Law Clerk for Mr, Justice Hugo L. Black, 
United States Supreme Court, 1943-1944. 

Attorney, Bonneville Power Administration, 
Department of the Interior, Portland, Oregon, 
1944-1946. 

Engaged in general practice of law, Walla 
Walla, Washington, 1946-1961. 

PRESENT POSITION 

Appointed Administrator, Bonneville Power 
Administration, Department of the Interior, 
Portland, Oregon, by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, February 15, 1961, under Schedule C, 
C.S.C. Reg. 6.310(i) (1). Position established 
under Sec. 2(a), Bonneville Project Act, 16 
U.S.C. 832a(a) (1958). 


MEMBERSHIPS AND AFFILIATIONS 

American Bar Association. 

American Judicature Society. 

Oregon State Bar Association. 

Washington State Bar Association. 

Wisconsin State Bar Association. 

Blue Mountain e Lodge No. 13, 
Walla Walla, W. 

32nd Degree Scottish “Rite, Walla Walla, 
Washington. 
Shrine, El Katif, Spokane, Washington. 


Harlan Inn, 
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St. Paul's Episcopal Church, Walla Walla, 
Washington, 


Mr. JACKSON. Hearings will be held 
on Mr. Luce’s nomination by the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs on 
Thursday, September 8, beginning at 10 
A. m., in room 3110, New Senate Office 
Building. The public is invited to at- 
tend, and the committee will be glad to 
hear any Member of Congress or any 
other persons who are interested. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
want to join with my colleague, the jun- 
ior Senator from Washington, in what 
he has said about these three men. Like 
the junior Senator from Washington, I 
have known them for many years— 
Charlie Luce, in particular, and Mr. 
Black. 

Both the junior Senator from Wash- 
ington and I have known the Black fam- 
ily for a long time—ever since I can 
remember. They have served the Gov- 
ernment with tremendous energy and 
dedication and a great deal of ability. 

Mr. Luce will be the Under Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. Black will have the 
very important job of Administrator of 
Bonneville, and Mr. Carver will be a 
member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission. 

I think we are fortunate to have men 
of this caliber in these positions, and I 
hope the Senate will confirm them 
quickly. 

Mr. Carver will come before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce on Thursday, the 
10th. We will have a hearing with re- 
spect to him at that time, but we will 
see whether we can expedite the hearings 
on both men and have the matter before 
the Senate so that they may be con- 
firmed. 


I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 


CAMPAIGN FINANCING 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, recently the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee conducted 2 days of hearings on 
bills to provide Government assistance 
through either tax incentives or direct 
grants to political parties and candidates 
for the expenses of political campaigns. 

One of the bills before the committee 
is S. 3496, which I introduced, to provide 
a contribution by the Federal Govern- 
ment to political parties based on the 
votes cast for the candidates of those 
parties in presidential elections. 

Although direct Federal financing of 
political campaigns has been suggested 
in the past, it has never received wide- 
spread publicity or support, nor has the 
idea been implemented through a specific 
proposal. But now, S. 3496 sets forth 
a workable and logical method of re- 
lieving candidates and parties of the awe- 
some burden of collecting huge sums of 
money for presidential campaigns. 

There appears to be a new wave of 
support for government funding of polit- 
ical campaigns. Within the past 2 weeks, 
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two substantial articles on the subject by 
knowledgeable persons, who happen to be 
of vastly different political philosophies, 
have come to my attention. 

On the front page of the Boston Globe 
of August 18, an article by Harvard econ- 
omist, former confidant of President 
Kennedy and U.S. Ambassador to India, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, set forth his 
thesis that since campaign expenditures 
were a responsibility of all the people, the 
government—in this case of Massachu- 
setts—should provide funds for candi- 
dates running for political office in that 
State. 

On Monday, August 22, syndicated 
newspaperman David Lawrence devoted 
his widely read column to proposing that 
Congress appropriate $60 million a year 
to an election fund to cover the expenses 
of all campaigns. 

While I may not agree in all particu- 
lars with the proposals of Mr. Galbraith 
or Mr. Lawrence, I am pleased that they 
concur with me that Government must 
pay the cost of political campaigns. I 
am also happy that a number of wit- 
nesses at the Finance Committee hear- 
ings, including Senator Morton of Ken- 
tucky, Under Secretary of Treasury Barr, 
the AFL-CIO, and others, saw merit in 
the sort of proposal embodied in S. 3496. 
I would hope that others would engage 
in a critical analysis of this subject so 
that before long Congress can act on this 
very important matter. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cles by Mr. Galbraith and Mr. Lawrence 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Boston Globe, Aug. 18, 1966] 
GALBRAITH SPEAKS OUT ON CAMPAIGN CON- 


TRIBUTIONS—A BOLD REMEDY FOR A MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PLAGUE 


(The Contention: “The disclosure provi- 
sions are a farce. They allow the candidate 
to reveal what is reasonably honest and con- 
ceal what isn’t. The present law was written 
not to ensure honesty, but to suggest some 
superficial concern for it.” 

(The result: “In all instances without ex- 
ception, the people of Massachusetts pay the 
bill in unnecessarily expensive services, in- 
competent or larcenous job holders, scamped 
or overpaid construction or favoritism in law 
enforcement or none at all.” 

(The Proposal: “Provide every regularly 
nominated candidate with a public grant of 
suficient size to enable him to get his name, 
merit, if any, and platform before the people.” 

(The Boston Globe recently asked Harvard 
Prof. John Kenneth Galbraith for his com- 
ments on campaign financing and means of 
preventing abuses in campaign contributions. 

(In response, the longtime adviser to Pres- 
ident Kennedy and Adlai Stevenson submit- 
ted the following:) 


(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 


During the next two-and-a-half months, 
the atmosphere of Massachusetts, already 
taxed in some areas, will be carrying a heavy 
added load of charges and countercharges 
on campaign financing. This will be an in- 
stance not of the pot calling the kettle 
black but rather of a whole shelfful of sooty 
vessels condemning each other for their 
grime. Every significant candidate for pub- 
lic office now raises money and the number 
of potential statesmen in this commonwealth 
who can count on campaign funds purely in 
consequence of the love they inspire or the 
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admiration of moral virtue that they elicit 
is negligible. 

Contractors, loan sharks, insurance brok- 
ers, job seekers and a variety of multiple- 
purpose grifters contribute money in the 
manner of architects in the expectation that 
if their man is elected he will assist them 
in practicing their particular art on behalf 
of, and at the expense of, the people of 
Massachusetts. 

From this outlay they expect to retrieve 
enough future income to pay off the invest- 
ment with a reasonable profit. Since cam- 
paign funds continue to be available from 
some of the most acquisitive and unchari- 
table money makers anywhere awaiting eter- 
nal punishment, it must be assumed as a 
matter of simple economics that the invest- 
ment pays off. Among campaign contribu- 
tions, I, of course, include the tickets to 
testimonial dinners, contributions that are 
disguised as loans, property and facilities 
made available for use and commercial serv- 
ices donated to a candidate. 

In all instances without exception, the 
people of Massachusetts pay the bill in un- 
necessarily expensive services, incompetent 
or larcenous jobholders, scamped or over- 
priced construction or favoritism in law 
enforcement or none at all. This, in singu- 
lar degree, is a situation of which one can 
truly say there is no free lunch. 

President Johnson has recently proposed 
a drastic tightening of Federal campaign fi- 
nancing. Massachusetts may well lead the 
nation in the abuse of present arrangements, 
and it unquestionably does in self-righteous 
and windy accusations by one malefactor of 
the others. So it should lead the way in re- 
form. That is the purpose of this proposal. 

It may be noted that the present legisla- 
tion on campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures is patently inadequate. It does not 
prevent the raising of large amounts of 
money from persons with corrupt intent. 
Nor, what is more important, does it touch 
the need to do so if the candidate is to have 
a serious chance. 

The disclosure provisions are a farce. They 
allow the candidate to reveal what is rea- 
sonably honest and conceal what isn't. The 
present law was written not to ensure honesty 
but to suggest some superficial concern for it. 

Here is what I propose: 


PUBLIC GRANTS FOR CANDIDATES 


1. Provide every regularly nominated can- 
didate with a public grant of sufficient size 
to enable him to get his name, merit, if 
any, and platform before the people. These 
grants would be available to candidates for 
state-wide office, the General Court and for 
the Senate and House of Representatives. 
They would be graded in size in accordance 
with the importance and regional scope of 
the office and should be substantial—perhaps 
$500,000 for a candidate for the governorship 
or Senate down to $1,000 for a member of the 
Legislature, 

2. Similar though smaller provision would 
be made for primary candidates for state- 
wide office subject to provisions for limit- 
ing the number of candidates. There should 
be either stiffened requirements on signa- 
tures or a provision that the candidate, to 
qualify for a grant, should receive a mini- 
mum proportion of the delegate votes cast 
at the convention of his party. 

3. Except as later specified, no candidate 
for nomination or election to public office in 
the commonwealth might accept any con- 
tribution of money, property, advertising, 
services other than unpaid volunteer serv- 
ices or anything else of commercial value 
whatever for or on behalf of his campaign. 

4. The prohibition against such contribu- 
tions should operate against both the indi- 
vidual, organization or corporation offering 
such contribution and the person receiving 
it. The penalties for violation should be 
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severe. Conviction should involve disquali- 
fication from public office for the term for 
which the candidate was elected. 


TWENTY FIVE-DOLLAR GIFT LIMIT 


5. Contributions would be permitted to an 
absolute maximum of $25 for any person for 
any primary or general election. All such 
contributions would be paid not to the can- 
didate but to the state auditor, who would 
in turn redistribute them to the designated 
candidates. The auditor would keep a rec- 
ord of all such contributions. No money- 
raising dinner or like occasion would be per- 
mitted where the cost of the tickets exceeded 
by more than $25 the cost of the meal. All 
proceeds from such occasions also would be 
deposited with the state auditor for redistri- 
bution to the candidates. 

It will be observed that this arrangement 
would allow public participation in campaign 
financing and allow a candidate with a gen- 
uinely wide following to benefit therefrom. 
While it is recognized that a certain number 
of Massachusetts politicians have a price of 
less than $25, this seems a reasonable maxi- 
mum for purposes of excluding any possibil- 
ity of financial obligation to a contributor, 

6. A limit, in no case exceeding a few 
hundred dollars and for most offices much 
less, should be established for each political 
office on what the candidate might spend 
from his personal funds. All candidates 
would be required to keep such current rec- 
ords as would allow for a rapid and full 
audit of their expenditures. Such an audit 
might be instituted in instances of alleged or 
suspected violation or as a general enforce- 
ment measure during the course of a cam- 
paign. There would be similar provision 
for other prompt investigation of other 
alleged irregularity. 

7. An Electoral Practices Enforcement 
Board, consisting of three distinguished citi- 
zens, should be constituted with all neces- 
sary staff of auditors and inspectors to super- 
vise and enforce the application of this law 
and to make appropriate recommendations 
to close loopholes. 


CANDIDATES MUST AGREE 


8. The foregoing is called the Electoral 
Reform Plan—E.R.P. of 1966. Acceptance 
of E.R.P. by a candidate would mean its ac- 
ceptance as a minimum program, 

SMALL LEVY 

9. As a possible optional point, the cost of 
this legislation and its enforcement would be 
paid by a small percentage levy which con- 
tractors and all others doing business with 
the commonwealth would add to their bill- 
ing and pay into the expenses and enforce- 
ment fund. This would dramatize the fact 
that this small levy replaces the much larg- 
er one now concealed in prices paid by the 
commonwealth. 

The intent of this plan is not to provide 
a fig leaf for abuse but to eliminate abuse. 
Candidates who accept it are expected to ac- 
cept it without equivocation, reservation or 
normal Massachusetts intention to evade. 
Those who come up with elaborate reasons 
for opposing such reform, especially if they 
continue to accuse their opponents of mal- 
practice, can safely be regarded by the elec- 
torate as political frauds. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Aug. 22, 1966] 
TIME To Ban POLITICAL CONTRIBUTIONS? 
(By David Lawrence) 

Maybe the time has come to prohibit all 
financial contributions to the campaigns of 
candidates for public office or to political 
organizations, and to forbid any substantial 
sums to be expended by a candidate out of 
his own pocket. This is not a new idea but 
one which, because of recent events, is again 
being discussed. 
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During the present session of Congress, 
innuendoes frequently have been uttered 
with respect to the propriety of the so-called 
President’s Club to which individuals—in- 
cluding heads of companies—contribute 
$1,000 or more for the privilege of attending 
special political functions at which the Pres- 
ident is scheduled to be present. 

In fact, it was charged in Congress a few 
days ago that a contractor and his family 
had donated $25,000 to the President’s Club 
and that the contributor’s firm would be- 
come the beneficiary of a piece of pending 
legislation involving a public project. The 
House voted it down. 

Such an incident arouses suspicion al- 
though, as one House member said, it still 
may be only a “coincidence.” The embar- 
rassment, however, arises just the same and 
may be unfair not only to the contributor 
but to the candidate who, when elected, 
must deal with matters that could affect any 
constituent. 

If the Congress would appropriate $60 mil- 
lion a year to be put in an election fund, 
this would cover the expense of all cam- 
paigns, including primaries, for federal, 
state and local office. This is a small sum to 
spend out of the more than $100 billion ap- 
propriated each year by the federal govern- 
ment for a variety of items, hardly any of 
them as important as the preservation of the 
integrity of the whole election process. 

It would also remove the discrimination 
which arises in favor of the rich man in 
politics. He today can use not only his own 
funds but hundreds of thousands of dollars 
which sometimes are provided by relatives. 

Organized labor, incidentally, seems to feel 
that the government should pay at least a 
part of political campaign expenses by allow- 
ing a tax deduction or credit for such con- 
tributions. This was recommended by an 
AFL-CIO spokesman in testimony before the 
Senate Finance Committee last week. Union 
members usually contribute several million 
dollars to political campaigns. 

Congress has set a maximum figure of 
$5,000 for representatives and $25,000 for sen- 
ators as the amounts which they themselves 
can receive or spend in a campaign for elec- 
tion. There are proposals to increase these 
figures and also the limit of $5,000 a year 
which individuals may contribute to a can- 
didate or political committee. 

The argument is that, with the advent of 
television and the high cost of campaigning, 
more realistic sums should be authorized 
as a maximum for individual contributions. 

But this doesn’t reach the real problem, 
as the biggest sums of money spent in cam- 
paigns are collected and spent by organiza- 
tions which are not identified with either of 
the two major political parties. 

Thus, while corporations and labor unions 
are prohibited by the federal corrupt prac- 
tices act from making contributions in con- 
nection with any election, this is really no 
barrier, because separate organizations are 
formed for political purposes only. Time 
is contributed by persons whose salaries are 
paid by labor organizations or corporations, 
so the net result in many campaigns is a 
donation of time and money which the bene- 
ficiarles recognize fully as coming from cer- 
tain interested groups. 

It wouldn’t cost the taxpayers much to 
bear the expense of political campaigning, 
and the money could be appropriated for 
each state on a voter registration basis and 
allocated to regularly established political 
organizations outside as well as inside the 
major parties. 

A public accounting of every dollar spent 
would, of course, be required. Federal dis- 
bursing officers would be appointed to allo- 
cate the funds just as federal registrars today 
are designated in certain states to supervise 
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the registration process for voting. Indi- 
vidual contributions or the spending of pri- 
vate funds to elect any candidate would be 
banned by law. Maybe some day this will 
be adopted as the only sure way to prevent 
elections from being bought by vested in- 
terests, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR 
VEHICLE UNSATISFIED JUDG- 
MENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the 
Fire and Casualty Act and the Motor 
Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
wonder whether the Senator would yield 
for a question. : 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield the floor, Mr. 
President. 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
makes it very difficult, because then I 
cannot ask any questions of the Senator, 
because he does not have to answer them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. I think 
the Senator will yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He has yielded the 
floor. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me 
say this: I will be happy to engage in 
a colloquy as soon as the distinguished 
Senator has offered his first amendment. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I ask 


for a live quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


POLLUTION OF WATER AND AIR 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, public 
attention at long last has been focused 
on the pollution of our Nation’s water 
and air. The people of this country no 
longer will tolerate the shocking con- 
tamination of our environment. They 
want, and will demand the air we breathe 
and the water we drink to be clean, free 
of all pollutants. This desire of the peo- 
ple was recently recognized by the Sen- 
ate when it overwhelmingly passed S. 
2947 and S. 3112, forward-looking 
amendments to the Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act and Clean Air Act. 

T have just read two highly provocative 
articles on pollution abatement. I be- 
lieve they will be of interest to all who 
are waging the war for clean air and 
water. 

Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp the text of 
these two articles, Industrial Waste 
Isolation” by Halcolm S. Crawford and 
Clark A. Ritchie in the May-June 1966 
edition of the Military Engineer and 
“More Yellow Pages, More Blue Sky” by 
W. L. Guthrie in the May 1965 edition of 
the Izaak Walton magazine. 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INDUSTRIAL WASTE IsoLaTION—A New CON- 
CEPT To Preserve FRESH WATER 


(By Halcolm S. Crawford and Clark A. 
Ritchie) 


The reduction of water pollution to an ac- 
ceptable limit, as established by a graduated 
scale of criteria, is required of all local goy- 
ernments under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1965. The problem is enor- 
mous. Its importance is paramount to ev- 
eryone, for it is ultimately a matter of sur- 
vival. Lake Erie, for example, one of the five 
largest bodies of fresh water in the world, is 
now polluted to the point where fish and 
aquatic life are extinct, and it is doubtful 
if its water is fit for human use. The lower 
reaches of all major American rivers are sim- 
Uarly polluted. An immediate gargantuan 
effort is now required to attempt to compen- 
sate for long lost time in coping with this 
condition. 


POLLUTION 


Pollution is a toxic, obnoxious, disease- 
laden, or unusable water caused by sewage or 
industrial waste. These two causes are 
different. 

Sewage is the natural waste from man, 
animals, and plants, and occurs by random 
distribution. Nature takes care of this sew- 
age but when it is concentrated by man, a 
glut results which will pollute any water- 
course. So man must treat his sewage or 
be faced with water pollution below any 
point where it is not treated. Any concen- 
tration of sewage on boats and ships also 
must be considered as a contaminant of 
some importance. Vessels should have fa- 
cilities to collect and dispose of sewage into 
sewers leading to sewage disposal plants 
ashore. Treatment of water not containing 
industrial waste may be a fairly simple bio- 
chemical process. Typical sewage disposal 
plants help the natural bacteria digest the 
sewage by providing more oxygen through 
aeration (aerobic process), more material 
surface by reducing the particle size of the 
sewage, and temperature control, sedimenta- 
tion, and agitation. There are several proc- 
esses, some of which are proprietary. Sludge 
and liquid are often treated separately. Fil- 
tering, sedimentation, and oxygenation are 
common to most methods. The sewage is 
reduced mostly to nitrates and sulphates 
which are removed and dried for commercial 
fertilizer. If the process is complete, the 
liquid effluent is very nearly pure water. But 
such complete treatment is not possible 
where any general industrial waste is intro- 
duced with the sewerage. This is because 
industrial wastes kill the bacteria on which 
sewage disposal despends, or it uses the 
oxygen supply, or both. 

Chemical treatment of sewage is available 
by a number of processes, but it is not gen- 
erally as effective as biological treatment. 
No current sewage treatment process is prof- 
itable although recovery of valuable ferti- 
lizer does reduce the cost. 

Industrial waste is any water-soluble or 
waterborne material produced by man which 
is not native to the earth’s surface. This 
includes organic materials such as oil prod- 
ucts; wastes from coal, wood products, and 
the food industry; and nearly the entire 
range of inorganic chemicals such as acids, 
alkalies, metallic salts, cyanamides, and 
phenols. Some of these products are deadly 
poison to man even in very small quantities. 
They are usually poisonous to the bacteria 
on which sewage disposal depends, and com- 
monly have an affinity for oxygen. If the 
biochemical oxygen demand is excessive from 
either sewage or industrial waste treatment, 
the water will be depleted of dissolvéd 
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oxygen and anaerobic decomposition is apt 
to occur, resulting in putrefaction, foul 
odors, and toxins.* 

Sewage and industrial wastes are seldom 
completely treated separately, but are usually 
dumped in the same sewerage system. This 
is an important reason why increasing con- 
tamination must now be expected as waters 
are reused and approach the sea, The 
greater the quantity of sewage and industrial 
waste, and the greater the number of times 
the water passes through the use-pollution- 
treatment cycle, the less pure it can be 
made. 

Since sewage disposal and industrial waste 
cannot be treated effectively together, or in 
sequence, they should be separated and 
handled in different systems. 

The total effect of all pollutants on water- 
courses and ground water must be thoroughly 
considered. Surface flow is faster than un- 
derground flow so the effect is seen more 
quickly. On the other hand, when well water 
becomes contaminated, it may take years of 
corrective action to overcome the seeping 
pollution. 

Current treatment. Mechanical means 
may be used to separate waste solids or semi- 
solids from liquid, as well as liquids or mate- 
rials of different densities, and may be used 
alone or with chemicals. There are gen- 
eral chemical treatments for such substances 
as acids and alkalies, and specific treatments 
for poisons and other substances. Treat- 
ment is expensive, although recovery of 
valuable chemicals cuts the cost and may in 
some future cases become profitable. 

To keep the effluent under the maximum 
specified contamination limits, it is common 
practice to use good water to dilute the con- 
centration of wastes. This is an abominable 
practice—the equivalent of throwing good 
money after bad. The effluent is made less 
objectionable by treatment, but cannot be 
compared with effective sewage treatment 
which returns relatively pure water to the 
watercourse. There are many objections to 
most of the present industrial waste treat- 
ment. Usually the effluent, although less 
objectionable, still contains more chemicals 
than the influent, and thus it has a strange 
taste or is unpotable. It is often disturbing 
or fatal to organisms on which effective sew- 
age disposal depends. Although it may be 
legally adjudged as fit for man or beast, it 
may not be acceptable for industrial use! 
Also, it may be unusable when it is re- 
treated downstream or when evaporation 
reconcentrates its poisons above maximum 
allowable limits. Property values along pol- 
luted watercourses will steadily decline, as 
will commercial fishing, recreation, and re- 
sort enterprises. Underground water sup- 
plies are damaged, and in the streams 
treated industrial wastes often yield precip- 
itates which coat the bottom and upset the 
ecology. The aesthetic beauty and the rec- 
reational satisfaction of life at a scenic body 
of pure water will be lost. This last value 
is priceless, particularly in a crowded and 
troubled world. 

If the policy of conventional waste water 
treatment is followed, pollution will con- 
tinue to increase. The population in the 
lowlands will be driven away, as it has been 
through the ages wherever potable, fresh 
water is no longer available. The rise of the 
vast, rich industrial complex in the United 
States has been compounding its own trou- 
ble, drop by deadly drop. New treatment 
methods are not visualized as a solution to 
the foul water problem in the near future; 
hence, a radically different course is pro- 


Both aerobic and anaerobic decomposi- 
tion may be used to treat sewage and some 
chemicals. 
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ISOLATION METHOD 


The crux of the pollution problem is the 
prevention of industrial waste from enter- 
ing any part of the nation’s water supply, 
thus avoiding its contamination and per- 
mitting effective sewage treatment. This 
means that industrial waste may not enter 
any body of water, including tidewater, in 
any manner? or be dumped on the soil where 
it could eventually leach into some water 
supply by the action of rain water. The key, 
therefore, is isolation of industrial waste. 

All industrial waste must, therefore, be 
collected by pipeline or transport into its own 
system, which may be either public or pri- 
vate depending on distances and convenience 
of administration. A monitoring system 
to police the sewers of a city and control the 
wastes entering them will be necessary. 

Industrial wastes may be concentrated by 
private or public plants. Local recovery after 
concentration could very well become profit- 
able. Also, it might be more economical to 
concentrate the material locally and trans- 
port it than to build and maintain long sepa- 
rate industrial waste collection lines. 
Methods of concentration may include 
evaporation (including fractional and 
destructive distillation), chemical change, 
and precipitation. Evaporation will prob- 
ably be the cheapest. If a great amount of 
evaporation is involved, leakproof, inertly 
lined evaporation basins may be used, with 
open sides and roofs to prevent redilution by 
rain. Waste sprays would increase evapora- 
tion as would heat. Concentration may be 
accelerated physically by using evaporators, 
heaters, distillers, and chemicals. If frac- 
tional distillation is involved, for example, 
economic recovery of valuable substances 
may result directly. Depending on the sub- 
stances involved, concentration may be car- 
ried to the liquid state or by destructive 
distillation to the solid state. In some few 
instances certain wastes may be commer- 
cially valuable without first concentrating 
them. 

If recovery is not attempted, it may not 
always be necessary to go through the con- 
centration stage. In such cases, it may be 
desirable to isolate, collect, and dispose of 
the wastes as they are. 

In any event, regardless of how many of 
the above steps are taken, there will usually 
be an undesirable product remaining which 
will require disposal. 

DISPOSAL 


Material which must be disposed of can be 
carried to the ocean depths beyond the con- 
tinental shelf and dropped to the bottom in 
suitable containers, in the same way that 
some radioactive wastes are handled. But 
this method would be very expensive. Only 
when an industrial waste, reduced to the 
solid state, is insoluble in water may it be 
dumped in the open. An alternative would 
be to provide dry storage dumps or safe 
containers. 

Since most potable water occurs either on 
the surface of the earth or within a few 
hundred feet of the surface, it is possible 
safely to dispose of industrial wastes deep 
underground. The one basic criterion is 
that it must never contaminate the potable 
water supply. Some progressive, forward- 
looking states require that salt water which 
comes to the surface with crude petroleum 
or gas must be returned to some deep, safe 
stratum which is sufficiently porous to re- 


The only exceptions would be where the 
industrial waste is a substance, such as lime 
water or sulphur water which is native to 
the watercourse, and which is in concentra- 
tions not higher than those already native 
to the watercourse, and which will not up- 
set the ecology, potability, or usability of 
the water. 
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ceive it. This is one good clue to disposal. 
Liquid wastes could be dumped down a 
tightly cased drill hole which extends at 
least 1,000 feet below sea level, and prefer- 
ably deeper. (A city of 5,000 feet elevation 
above sea level would need a cased hole at 
least 6,000 feet deep.) The hole should be 
drilled to the bottom of the porous stratum 
selected so as to present as much absorbing 
surface as possible, Geological and chemical 
engineers should be consulted for drilling 
and maintaining such an installation. Aban- 
doned shafts may sometimes be found which 
are adequate to receive liquid industrial 
waste. Suspended solids in the wastes would 
have to be smaller than the smallest inter- 
stices between granules in the porous stra- 
tum that would receive them. There should 
be no physical or chemical bonding to block 
the pores and the liquid waste should have 
a low viscosity to permit free flow through 
the porous stratum. Primary treatment 
should meet these criteria. 

In summary, the following possibilities to 
be considered in any economic study of the 
disposal of industrial waste are proposed: 
solidify wastes into a safe water-insoluble 
material and store above ground; store water- 
soluble solids in containers or in bulk in 
dry storage protected from rain or surface 
water; pump or drain liquids down to a deep 
safe porous stratum underground; transport 
and dump wastes in the ocean depths. Any 
method selected generally will be expensive. 


AIR POLLUTION 


While water pollution should receive the 
highest priority nationally, it should be 
borne in mind that contaminated air is also 
a killer. In certain areas, air pollution is 
acute, with industrial airborne wastes the 
culprit. There are even traces of pollution 
in rain water because of air pollution. 

Also certain chemicals used as insecticides 
and weed killers leave a residue having a 
lingering toxic effect which should be con- 
sidered from the viewpoint of general public 
health and safety in pollution abatement in 
water and air. It may be necessary to pre- 
cipitate electronically or to wash with water 
the airborne wastes, to remove particles and 
to dissolve or absorb the toxicants. Water or 
solvent used in this process would be treated 
as liquid industrial waste (which it then 
would be). It may also be necessary to refine 
fossil fuels to eliminate sulphur and perhaps 
some other substances to prevent air con- 
tamination. Completely burned, pure hy- 
drocarbons yield carbon dioxide and water 
vapors, both of which are native to the at- 
mosphere. Heat and energy without com- 
bustion, such as from atomic energy, may 
represent a partial future solution to air 
pollution abatement. The problem of con- 
taminated air should be vigorously pursued 
before it reaches the proportions of the ugly 
water pollution specter. 


CONCLUSION 


One over-all project for treating both 
sewage and industrial waste to meet current 
criteria has been estimated to cost $50 bil- 
lion to $60 billion. It includes separation of 
storm water from sewage, treatment of all 
sewage, and treatment of industrial waste. 
This would result in a very expensive im- 
provement of some of the water supply, par- 
ticularly at the higher elevations. It would 
remove sewage pollution from the lower 
reaches of the watercourses, but the treated 
industrial waste would still be present with 
its obnoxious effects, making the water un- 
potable and sufficiently toxic to be unusable. 
The ecological cycle of nature would be un- 
balanced at the lower elevations where the 
greatest concentration of population occurs. 
One — further is essential to isolate and 
dispose of industrial wastes. This would 
require a separate collection system plus the 
equipment to concentrate, recover, and final- 
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ly dispose of the residue as outlined. Esti- 
mates of cost for a complete job over a num- 
ber of years run as high as $100 billion. This 
is roughly equal to a year’s Federal budget, 
the cost of a few years of manned space ex- 
ploration, or twice the yearly defense budg- 
et, but it is the minimum necessary to en- 
sure safety for the future. 

In order to control water pollution it is 
necessary to install new sewage collection and 
disposal systems and to expand present sys- 
tems; to separate all sanitary and storm 
sewage systems; and to add an industrial 
waste system, with each system isolated from 
the other two. Sanitary lines must be con- 
nected to a sewer or septic tank and the 
sewage treated; marine sewage and animal 
waste must be collected and disposed of in 
shore facilities; and the total effect of insecti- 
cides and weed-killing chemicals must be 
determined and necessary corrective actions 
taken. 

Except in rare cases, industrial waste can- 
not be effectively treated and returned to 
the water supply as can sanitary sewage. 
The keynote is total isolation of industrial 
waste. After isolation and concentration, 
economic recovery of some chemicals may fol- 
low. The solid or liquid residual waste must 
not be returned to the water supply. Non- 
water soluble solid waste residue presents no 
problem. Soluble solid or liquid waste resi- 
due must be held in containers or stored 
in dry land areas or in the sea beyond con- 
tinental shelf. Liquid waste may be piped 
underground to some porous stratum well 
below sea level. As progress is made, pollu- 
tion criteria must be upgraded in each in- 
stance until the filth in lower grade waters 
is eliminated. Raising the criteria and im- 
proving the techniques and facilities must 
continue until the lower watercourses are 
again fresh, Then, all water may be main- 
tained at a high level of purity. 

The strange taste in much of the water 
supply, first noticeable years ago and which 
has now reached the objectionable level, took 
years to build up. Old treatment methods 
are not a cure—only an expensive postpone- 
ment of disaster. The cause must be elimi- 
nated now or the dregs of industrial might 
will ruin the most precious of all natural 
resources—pure water. 


ADVANTAGES OF THE ISOLATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
WASTE 

1. No treated or raw industrial waste would 
be allowed to enter fresh water. 

2. The nation's fresh water supply would 
be effectively increased, and the quality 
greatly improved. 

3. Little is known of the total effects of 
many of the substances from industrial 
wastes. How do they effect such things as 
physical and mental health, attitude, muta- 
tion, and the like? The method proposed 
would eliminate this enigma by removing 
the cause. 

4. Less fresh water would be used in the 
process, because the degree of dilution would 
have a direct bearing on the cost. The more 
water used in the process and entering the 
waste, the more fresh water would have to be 
removed by evaporation or distillation. 

5. No good water would be used to dilute 
the treated industrial waste effluent, because 
there is no treatment and no effiuent to re- 
turn to the watercourse. 

6. Fresh water would be recovered by 
evaporation or distillation from the indus- 
trial waste when it is concentrated as part 
of the process, 

7. Recovery of chemicals would reduce cost, 
and could become profitable. 

8. Sewage disposal would be practical over 
the full length of a watercourse, since there 
would be no industrial waste chemicals in 
the water to prevent effective sewage disposal. 
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9. Expensive and only partially satisfactory 
treatment to make contaminated water 
potable would be avoided. 

10, With the return of fresh water to the 
watercourses, beauty would replace ugliness; 
parks, resorts, and recreation areas would 
replace polluted areas where rats and trash 
now abound; and the specter of death would 
be replaced with the vigor and satisfaction 
of productive life. 


More YELLOW Paces, More BLUE SKY 


(By W. L. Guthrie, Chairman, Pure Air Com- 
mittee, IWLA) 

Let your fingers do the walking through 
the Yellow Pages of plumbing supplies, gar- 
bage disposal units, salvage or service opera- 
tions for earthbound waste of every type. 

Who is in business dealing with the 
fifty million tons of scrap poured into the 
sky each week? 

When the man on the radio says “air pol- 
lution control is everyones business,” he is 
only kidding. 

Resolution number two of the Florida 
Division means business, and business will 
be good. 

Listen to the sound of a new breeze stir- 
ring, of fresh folding money in motion. 
Now therefore be it resolved that the Florida 
Division of Izaak Walton League in Directors’ 
Meeting in Silver Springs, Florida on Novem- 
ber 28-29, 1964, recognizes that the air is 
not the proper place to dump wastes and be 
it further resolved that the League believes 
a nationwide tonnage fine for aerial dispo- 
sition of waste material is the logical, effec- 
tive basis for the retention of waste products. 

“Wait a minute!” you say. We want to pre- 
vent air pollution, not license it! What are 
you Florida people sniffing, besides glue?“ 
For one thing, relatively clean air. For an- 
other business. Big business. Billions of 
dollars worth of equipment will be designed, 
manufactured, sold, installed, serviced, re- 
placed by better equipment. Billions of dol- 
lars worth of material will be salvaged for 
re-use, material now abandoned by its own- 
ers, poisoning the air. 

“But we have no equipment designed or 
built to capture these wastes at the source.” 
Neither did we have a way to send a man 
around the world in ninety minutes. Who 
can believe that the nation which proposes 
to send a man or men to the moon, and 
bring them back, cannot devise a way to cap- 
ture material, gaseous or otherwise, already 
neatly funnelled through a long tube? Not 
us 


Can't afford it? We can't afford not to 
create more manufacturing capacity, more 
jobs. The cost of the equipment? You can 
remember when a ball pen cost fifteen dol- 
lars, and it wasn't very good at that. Today 
your wife can buy a handful of pens at the 
supermarket for thirty nine cents, and they 
are good pens. Why? Because there was a 
market for pens. Today there is no market 
for equipment to capture the waste pouring 
from those discharge tubes called “smoke- 
stacks” and “tailpipes”. 

There is no market today because the cost 
of aerial dumping, that is to say, the cost of 
dirty air, is a concealed cost. It is the cost 
of a new set of drapes. It is the cost of re- 
painting your house. It is the cost of hos- 
pitalization. It is the millions voted by Con- 
gress in the Clean Air Act. Today these costs 
are not directly and correctly reflected in the 
price lists of the goods and services: the pro- 
duction of which causes waste to be dis- 
charged into the air. The heart of success 
is good accounting, and this is not good ac- 
counting. The business world cannot exist 
without accounting, and business accounting 
is done in dollars, not subjective judgments. 

It can reasonably be hoped that a sub- 
stantial segment of American industry, after 
an initial and automatic scream of “foul!” 
will recognize that here for the first time, in 
the procedure of “dump a ton, pay for a ton”, 
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is relief from the endless battles with neigh- 
bors, relief from the necessity to make de- 
cisions without any reasonable criteria, re- 
lief from competitive problems stemming 
from unequal treatment, relief from the end- 
less harrassment by government at every 
level, government which itself has no rea- 
sonable criteria. 

And there will be relief from what we 
thought was an “Air Pollution Problem”. 
It was not. It was a waste disposal problem, 
all along. If we can do without seeming to 
beat a dead horse, let us examine some of 
the terms and concepts stemming from this 
mis-identification of the problem. 

Confucius said that “when what is said 
is not what is meant, then that which ought 
to be done is not done, and the people stand 
about in helpless confusion”, He was talk- 
ing about air pollution terminology, and pro- 
cedure, traditional style. For example, an 
article may be titled “The Control of Air 
Pollution”. Everyone knows that a mass of 
dirty air cannot be held on a siding in the 
sky, it cannot be herded to a remote spot 
there to be freshened by rains, for on our 
little space ship earth there are no remote 
spots. It cannot be graded like potatoes, and 
assigned county by county, so many rotten 
spots to this, so many rotten spots to that, as 
envisioned by the establishment of county 
by county “Air Quality Standards”, which is 
itself a euphenumism for air pollution stand- 
ards. Nor can this mass of dirty air be 
cleaned up by man, for it will scatter and 
merge with other dirty air from the four 
corners of the earth. 

What is meant then by “The Control of 
Air Pollution?” Surely what is meant is the 
retention of waste products. Resolution 
number two names this as the business at 
hand. Nobody ever talked about “The Con- 
trol of Itching Caused by Fleas”. Who wants 
to itch? 

Again, it is said, that a certain city’s “Air 
Pollution Problem” is caused by a range of 
mountains, preventing the out flow of the 
polluted air. Nonsense. The air pollution 
is caused by dumping so many tons of waste 
in the air. 

Is air pollution caused by an inversion in 
temperature in God's own sky? No, it is 
caused by dumping so many tons of waste 
in the air. 

Is air pollution caused by the improper 
location of a large stack where tons of fuel 
are used? Not at all. The location of a stack 
has nothing to do with the tonnage dis- 
charged. The location may affect the num- 
ber of complaints directed to that particu- 
lar discharge facility. Hopefully, stacks have 
been located with an eye to the loss of iden- 
tity of the plume in the general gloom. It 
has been a fairly successful dodge, what 
with the cooperation of a weather reporting 
which carelessly calls smoke from somebody 
else’s town haze“. 

To pollute means to soil. To soil is to mis- 
place material. Air has many contaminants, 
some placed there by nature, mostly placed 
there by man. But they are pollutants, or 
contaminants, and to say that they are not 
in fact pollutants until they reach such and 
such a concentration, as does the classicist 
in “air pollution control” work, is to blow 
the old ball game in the first inning. 

As for “Air Quality Standards” no one has 
been able to agree on just how much sulphur 
dioxide ought to be in the air. By law it is 
so many parts per million, with a different 
law in each locality. If air pollution stand- 
ards are desirable, then standards ought to 
be set up for other unwanted phenomena. 
Thus we could look forward to a goal of so 
many murders per month, so many accidents 
per day, so many new cases of emphysema 
per week per hospital. Which of you will 
volunteer to fill the quotas decided upon? 

Resolution number two does not ignore a 
standard, It has one. The best and most 
effective standard in the world, the dollar. 
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It should be understood that the Invalu- 
able work done by the physician in deter- 
mining that dirty air is harmful to health, 
the economists tabulation of the damage to 
physical property, the agriculturists detail- 
ing of damage to crops, the endless charts 
and tables showing the various combinations 
of temperature, velocity, pollutants, time, 
dewpoint, pollutant origin, and so on, this 
work was invaluable for one reason—it in- 
dicated clearly that the air is not the proper 
place to dump wastes. These works pro- 
vided not the slightest clue to the best way 
to prevent aerial dumping. 

Resolution number two says the best way 
is to put waste material on a business basis. 
Not government business, private business. 
If the Federal Government will simply take 
the position that the dumping of private 
property (waste material) in the nation’s 
sky is undesirable, and set a time schedule 
of dumping fines as a deterrent, we will see 
American ingenuity, American private en- 
terprise, American can do produce new 
Yellow Pages and a clearer sky than you 
might dream possible, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR MEMBERSHIP IN 
AMVETS (AMERICAN VETERANS 
OF WORLD WAR II) 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
13284. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title for the informa- 
tion of the Senate. 

The Assistant LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 13284) to redefine eligibility 
for membership in AMVETS—American 
Veterans of World War II. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
this measure has been cleared with the 
majority leadership, the minority leader- 
ship, and the chairman of the Committee 
on the Judiciary (Mr. EASTLAND], to 
which there was referred a companion 
bill, which was introduced in the Senate 
(S. 3336) on May 10, 1966. 

Mr. President, this bill was passed by 
the House of Representatives today. It 
is very similar to the bill that the Senate 
previously passed today for the American 
Legion. The bill would amend the char- 
ter of AMVETS to admit the cold war 
veterans to membership in AMVETS. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Do I understand 
that what we are doing now is adopting 
the House bill that came over this after- 
noon? 
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Mr. YARBOROUGH. We hope to 
adopt the House bill that came over this 
afternoon. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I commend the Sen- 
ator for taking the initiative in connec- 
tion with this measure. I think that it 
is an excellent bill and I hope that it 


passes. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Colorado for his 
approval of the bill and the expression 
of his hope that the bill is passed. 

Mr. President, the bill has been ap- 
proved by the minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be of- 
fered, the question is on the third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


POLITICAL USE OF THE USIA FILM 
“JOHN F. KENNEDY—YEARS OF 
LIGHTNING, DAY OF DRUMS” 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, on the 
front page of today’s Washington Post is 
published an article written by George 
Lardner, Jr., entitled “USIA’s Film on 
Kennedy Booked in Political Drive.” 

The article states that a Wisconsin 
Democrat, who is running for the House 
of Representatives against incumbent 
Republican Glen R. Davis, acknowledged 
that the U.S. Information Agency film, 
“John F. Kennedy—yYears of Lightning, 
Day of Drums,” will be used to help raise 
money to finance his campaign. Ap- 
parently the film will be shown on Sep- 
tember 28 as a “Midwest Premiere,” with 
tickets being sold at $5 per person and 
$25 for reserved seats. Seventy percent 
of the profits will be used for Democratic 
campaigning and 30 percent will go to 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts. 

Mr, President, I well recall that on 
August 26, 1965, the Senate passed a res- 
olution, reciting that we wished to make 
an exception to the law which prohibits 
USIA films from being shown anywhere 
except overseas. USIA is, of course, de- 
signed for overseas activities and not for 
domestic activities. Nevertheless, we felt 
that the law should be modified to permit 
the American people to see this film 
about the late President. 

The Senate joint resolution authorized 
USIA to transfer six master copies of the 
film to the trustees of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts and 
the exclusive rights for the center to 
distribute these copies. The resolution 
also provided as follows: 

The net proceeds resulting from any such 
distribution shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury for the benefit of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 


This specific provision of the resolu- 
tion was reinforced by the following lan- 
guage contained in the committee report 
which accompanied the resolution and is 
to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
volume 111, part 16, page 22070: 

The committee agreed that there should 


be no partisan political consideration in the 
arrangements made for distributing the film 
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in the United . and that there should 
be no of the film, as at a political 
convention, for example, which would serve 
a partisan political purpose, 


In view of the specific provision writ- 
ten into the resolution, coupled with the 
intention of the committee above set 
forth, which was certainly considered by 
the Senate, I find this action taken by 
the Milwaukee County Democratic Com- 
mittee and the Democratic candidate a 
most brazen and contemptible violation 
of the rights of taxpayers whose taxes 
paid for the film and of the policy of the 
Congress of the United States. All of 
the net profits from this showing should 
go to the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts—and not just that portion 
which a few Wisconsin Democrats see fit 
to transfer to the Center. I would 
guess that the late President would turn 
over in his grave if he knew the abuse 
and misuse proposed to be made of this 
film by a few greedy members of his 
own party. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On August 25, 1966: 

S. 642. An act for the relief of Chung K. 
Won; and 

S. 2104. An act for the relief of Harriet C. 
Chambers, 

On August 30, 1966: 

S. 2663. An act for the relief of Dinesh 

Kumar Poddar and Girish Kumar Poddar. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following letters, 
which were referred as indicated: 
REPORT ON MILITARY CONSTRUCTION CON- 

TRACTS AWARDED ON OTHER THAN A COMPETI- 

TIVE Bip Basis 

A letter from the Assistant Commander 
for Contracts, Naval Facilities Engineering 
Command, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report on military con- 
struction contracts awarded on other than 
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a competitive bid basis, for the 6-month 
period ended June 30, 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services, 
REPORT ON Export CONTROL 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
Export Control, for the second quarter of 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
Report ON DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE PRO- 

CUREMENT FROM SMALL AND OTHER BUSI- 

NESS FIRMS 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
Defense (Installations and Logistics), trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on De- 
partment of Defense Procurement from small 
and other business firms, for the fiscal year 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
ESTABLISHMENT OF A CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 

COMMERCIAL AND PROCUREMENT STAND- 

ARDS 

A letter from the Secretary of Commerce, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to promote and support representation of 
United States interests in voluntary inter- 
national commercial standards activities, to 
establish a clearinghouse for commercial and 
procurement standards, and for other pur- 
poses (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT or U.S. INFORMATION AGENCY 


A letter from the Director, U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency, Washington, D.C., transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Agency, for 
the 6-month period ended June 30, 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on need to establish 
fees for furnishing abstracts of medical 
records and related services to private par- 
ties, Public Health Service, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, dated Au- 
gust 1966 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on examination of 
financial statements of Government Print- 
ing Office, fiscal year 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 


REPORTS ON RECEIPT OF APPLICATIONS FOR 
Loans UNDER THE SMALL RECLAMATION 
PROJECTS ACT 
A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 

Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 

application by the Cameron County Water 

Control and Improvement District No. 5 of 

Brownsville, Tex., for a loan under the Small 

Reclamation Projects Act (with accompany- 

ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 

and Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
application by the North Poudre Irrigation 
Co. of Wellington, Colo., for a loan under the 
Small Reclamation Projects Act (with accom- 
panying papers); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, an 
application by the North Extension Canal Co. 
of Grace, Idaho, for a loan under the Small 
Reclamation Projects Act (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

REPORT ON MINERALS EXPLORATION ASSISTANCE 

PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the minerals exploration assistance program, 
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for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 


REPORT ON ADMINISTRATION OF FOREIGN 
AGENTS REGISTRATION ACT OF 1938 

A letter from the Attorney General, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, his report on the 
administration of the Foreign Agents Reg- 
istration Act of 1938, as amended, for the 
calendar year 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, without amendment: 

S. 2979. A bill to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to the 
territory of Guam (Rept. No. 1554). 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with amendments: 

S. 3433. A bill to make it a criminal of- 
tense to steal, embezale, or otherwise un- 
lawfully take property from a pipeline (Rept. 
No. 1555). 

By Mrs. NEUBERGER, from the Committee 
on Commerce, with an amendment: 

S.J. Res, 189, Joint resolution to provide 
for a study of the impact of overhead elec- 
tric transmission lines and towers upon 
scenic assets, zoning and community plan- 
ning, property values, and real estate reve- 
nues (Rept. No. 1556). 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amendment: 

H.R. 8058. An act to amend section 4 of 
the District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947 (Rept. No. 1558). 

By Mr. TYDINGS, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 11428. An act to amend the Act of 
September 8, 1960, relating to the Wash- 
ington Channel waterfront (Rept. No. 1579). 

By Mr. MORSE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with amendments: 

S. 293. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of a public community college and a 
public college of arts and sciences in the 
District of Columbia (Rept. No. 1557). 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary, without amendment: 

S. 3784. A bill to amend the act incorpo- 
rating The American Legion so as to redefine 
eligibility for membership (Rept. No. 1559); 

H.R. 2349. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dean Ward (Rept. No. 1560); 

H.R. 3671. An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Ann Belizia (Rept. No. 1561); 

H.R. 4075. An act for the relief of John F. 
Reagan, Jr. (Rept. No. 1562); 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of lessees 
of a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss, 
(Rept. No. 1566); 

H.R. 6606, An act for the relief of Li Tsu 
(Nako) Chen (Rept. No. 1567); 

H.R. 7141. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Whelan (Rept. No. 1568); 

H.R. 7446. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees and former civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy at 
the Norfolk Nava: Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va. 
(Rept. No. 1569); 

H.R. 7671. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Soliwoda (Rept. No. 1570); 

H.R. 10656. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Yang (Rept. No. 1571); 

H.R. 10990. Ar act for the relief of Maj. 
Alan DeYoung, U.S. Army (Rept. No. 1572); 

H.R. 11038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edna S. Bettendorf (Rept. No. 1573); 

H.R. 11251. An act for the relief of Hu- 
bert J. Kupper (Rept. No. 1574); 

H.R. 11271. An act for the relief of certain 
Individuals employed by the Department of 
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Defense at the Granite City Defense Depot, 
Granite City, Ill. (Rept. No. 1575); 

HR. 11847. An act for the relief of Maria 
Anna Piotrowski, formerly Czeslawa Marek 
(Rept. No. 1576); 

H.R. 11844. An act for the relief of Maria 
Giuseppina Innalfo Feole (Rept. No, 1577); 

and 


H.R. 12950. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz (Casimer) Krzykowski (Rept. No. 
1578). 

By Mr. BURDICK, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, without amendment: 

H.R. 14379. An act for the relief of John 
R. McKinney (Rept. No. 1564); and 

H.R. 14514. An act for the relief of Vernon 
M. Nicholos (Rept. No. 1565). 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, with an amendment: 

S. 1947. A bill for the relief of Puget Sound 
Plywood, Inc., of Tacoma, Wash. (Rept, No. 
1563). 

By Mr, JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, without additional amendments: 

S. 3389. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1583). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, 
from the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, with an amendment: 

S. 3230. A bill to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
negotiate cooperative agreements granting 
concessions at the National Zoological Park 
to certain nonprofit organizations and to 
accept voluntary services of such organiza- 
tions or of individuals, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1580). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments: 

S. 3553. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
T. Brooks (Rept. No. 1581). 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Public Works, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1515. A bill to include the construction 
of an additional span as part of the author- 
ized reconstruction, enlargement, and exten- 
sion of the bridge across the Mississippi at 
Rock Island, Ill. (Rept. No. 1582), 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 3787. A bill to authorize and direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to cause the vessel 
Eugenie II, owned by J. C. Strout, of Mil- 
bridge, Maine, to be documented as a vessel 
of the United States with full coastwise priv- 
lleges; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia: 

S. 3788, A bill to provide for the conveyance 
of certain real property of the United States 
to or on behalf of the city of Savannah and 
Chatham County, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3789. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Kyung 

Hye Suh; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 3790. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luis G. 

Dediot; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 3791. A bill to promote and support rep- 
resentation of U.S. interests in voluntary in- 
ternational commercial standards activities, 
to establish a clearinghouse for commercial 
procurement standards, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 
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By Mr. JACKSON: 
S. 3792. A bill for the relief of T. Sgt. An- 
thony J. Corso, U.S. Air Force (retired); to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF SENATE 
WITH RESPECT TO TROOP DE- 
PLOYMENT IN EUROPE 
Mr. MANSFIELD (for himself, Mr. 

Lone of Louisiana, Mr. SMATHERS, Mr. 
HILL, Mr. Russert of Georgia, Mr. HAY- 
DEN, Mr. Macnuson, Mr. PASTORE, Mr. 
SYMINGTON, Mr. Muskie, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
Brewster, Mr. Inouye, Mr. Morse, Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia, and Mr. TALMADGE) 
submitted a resolution (S. Res. 300) to 
express sense of Senate with respect to 
troop deployment in Europe, which was 
ordered to lie on the desk until Septem- 
ber 6, 1966, without reference. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. MANSFIELD, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


PROMOTION OF US. INTERESTS 
IN VOLUNTARY INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCIAL STANDARDS AC- 
TIVITIES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce, at the request of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, a bill to promote and 
support representation of U.S. interests 
in voluntary international commercial 
standards activities, to establish a elear- 
inghouse for commercial and procure- 
ment standards, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
from the Secretary, together with a 
statement prepared by him, be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD, 

The bill (S. 3791) to promote and sup- 
port representation of U.S. interests in 
voluntary international commercial 
standards activities, to establish a clear- 
inghouse for commercial procurement 
standards, and for other purposes, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and statement, presented by 
Mr. Macnuson, are as follows: 

August 26, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Ma. PRESIDENT: There are enclosed 
four copies of a draft bill “To promote and 
support representation of United States in- 
terests in voluntary international commer- 
cial standards activities, to establish a clear- 
inghouse for commercial and procurement 
standards, and for other purposes.“ and four 


copies of a statement of purpose and need 
in support thereof. 

We are advised by the Bureau of the 
Budget that, from the standpoint of the 
Administration’s program, there would be 
no objection to the submission of this pro- 
posed legislation to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce. 
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[From the U.S. Department of Commerce] 
STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED 
INTRODUCTION 


The National Bureau of Standards of the 
Department of Commerce has traditionally 
provided technical support to the activity 
of U.S. industry in voluntarily developing 
domestic standards for the United States. 
The proposed legislation is needed to clarify 
the authority of the Department through 
its National Bureau of Standards to pro- 
mote and participate similarly in voluntary 
international standardization activities on 
behalf of U.S. interests. 

Since 1921 the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards has provided industry and commerce of 
the United States with substantial technical 
and administrative assistance in the devel- 
opment and publication of standards for 
products and commodities and of simplified 
practices directed to the reduction of sizes 
and styles. Professional personnel of the 
Bureau have served on technical commit- 
tees of many domestic standardization bod- 
ies and a limited number of international 
committees and have led in the development 
of technically competent engineering stand- 
ards oriented principally to the performance 
criteria. The National Bureau of Standards 
publishes product standards covering many 
items, particularly when standardization of 
these items cannot reasonably be accom- 
plished through private standardization or- 
ganizations. 


II. THE ROLE OF STANDARDS IN COMMERCE 


Standards are the language of commerce. 
The seller is encouraged to market new prod- 
ucts, confident that by meeting compatible, 
reliable and accepted standards they will be 
bought by consumers. The buyer is encour- 
aged to buy because he is assured of a prod- 
uct that meets his requirements and specifi- 
cations. The establishment of a standard 
permits, what would otherwise be virtually a 
hopeless task, the interchangeability of 
parts. Indeed the whole concept of mass 
production is based on such a capability. 

Interchangeability permits decentraliza- 
tion of manufacturing plants, locating them 
most advantageously with respect to energy 
sources, raw materials, labor force, or prox- 
imity to market, It permits the greatest 
number of companies, large and small, to 
share in the industrial activity. It fosters 
innovation and the establishment of new 
businesses by assuring both the entrepreneur 
and the customer that the new product 
meets commonly acceped standards. It al- 
lows specialization of labor, with all the 
efficiencies which that brings. Finally, it 
facilitates control and automation of pro- 
duction processes. It is evident that an ex- 
cellent system of standards in the United 
States, therefore, has significantly stimu- 
lated the growth of the American economy 
and the achievement of the highest stand- 
ards of living in the world. The develop- 
ment of an international system of stand- 
ards similar to the national system of this 
country would— 

Provide the atmosphere in which the 
United States could compete in world mar- 
kets on an equal footing with other nations, 
not handicapped by standards that are in- 
compatible with our own, 

Stimulate the economy of all nations, and 
thereby our own. 

Facilitate the maturing of the underdevel- 
oped nations, thereby increasing trade oppor- 
tunities for all nations and reducing the 
need for foreign support programs. 

An effective system of international stand- 
ards, therefore, will tend to do for all coun- 
tries what U.S. standards do for us. All 
nations will be able to exploit their special 
skills and technologies so as to participate 
more fully in world economic activity, bene- 
fitting not only themselves but other nations 
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as well. It is an economic axiom that a 
thriving economy in one region depends on 
a thriving economy in all regions. 
II. CURRENT SITUATION AND NEED IN STANDARDS 
DEVELOPMENT 
A. Development and acceptance of inter- 
national standards 

Standards activity in the United States is 
basically a voluntary activity with the Fed- 
eral Government, primarily the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, providing technical sup- 
port. 

Likewise, in the field of international 
standards, involving sovereign nations, 
standards activity is voluntary because there 
must be agreement among participating 
countries to develop and accept a given set 
of standards. Agreement in connection with 
international commercial or engineering 
standards is brought about chiefly through 
the efforts of such groups as the Organiza- 
tion for International Standardization 
(180), International Electrotechnical Com- 
mission (IEC), and Pan American Standards 
Commission (COPANT). The American 
Standards Association (ASA) represents the 
United States unofficially in ISO, IEC, and 
other international standards organizations, 
and enlists the technical assistance of both 
industry and the Federal Government in its 
international committee activities. 


B. Participation in international standard- 
ization activities 


Participation by U.S. industry in interna- 
tional standardization activities through ASA 
has been strong in some fields, such 
as photography, electronics and automatic 
data processing, but other fields such as rub- 
ber goods, packaging, cast iron pipe, and 
electrical instruments have received little 
support. Generally, the U.S. has not par- 
ticipated in international standards work at 
a level commensurate with American interest 
and capabilities. In some areas American 
interests have been at a disadvantage in 
international markets from lack of active 
participation in the development of an inter- 
national standard. 

Where U.S. industry cannot or does not 
choose to participate actively in interna- 
tional standards work, ASA looks to other 
organizations and the Federal Government 
for technical or financial assistance and sup- 
port. Reasons for limited industry participa- 
tion in international standards activities are 
generally due to a lack of understanding or 
interest in international standards activities; 
considerations of short-term gains in special 
areas rather than the long-range potential 
impact on the economic welfare of the U.S. 
as a whole; and the relatively high cost of 
financing delegates, secretariats and chair- 
manships. 


C. Effect of inadequate participation 


Inadequate U.S. participation has on occa- 
sion resulted in the adoption of standards 
which put American goods and services at a 
disadvantage in world trade. For example, 
some years ago when the Swiss Government 
placed a ban on the use of American sealed 
beam headlights because they were deemed 
ineffective on the sharp-turned, steep-graded 
Swiss roads, ISO distributed the Swiss stand- 
ard to other nations which would have 
prohibited the use of United States’ sealed 
beam headlights. Before the ISO recom- 
mendation was adopted, however, U.S. in- 
dustry decided to participate in the ISO 
project and the recommendation which was 
ultimately approved enabled the United 
States to continue the export of headlights 
in the world market. Similarly, prior to 
World War II Germany translated an exist- 
ing American standard for 16 mm sound film 
but placed the sound track on the side of the 
film opposite to U.S. practice. Germany 
promoted the adoption of the translated 
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standard in its own and various European 
countries, thus, effectively blocking exports 
of American equipment involving the photo- 
graphic and motion picture film industries. 
Here again U.S. efforts through ASA were 
successful in removing the export barrier. 
The ASA standard remains in effect today as 
an ISO standard. 

However, not all such situations have been 
so favorably resolved. For example, at the 
present time there are differences between 
European and American standards in the 
depth and thread of lamp socket and lamp 
base which reduce U.S. exports for these 
items. Also draft standards on leather and 
cement and on color television currently 
under consideration as international stand- 
ards, which are different than American 
standards, may if adopted, become barriers 
to U.S. export expansion. The absence of 
an international standard for a system of 
symbols for marking textiles makes it neces- 
sary for U.S. manufacturers to mark ship- 
ments in accord with the symbol system of 
each country, an expense that may make 
continued trade in this sector in the world 
market uneconomical. 


D. Need for proposed legislation 


The proposed legislation is needed to clarify 
the authority of the Department of Com- 
merce, through its National Bureau of 
Standards, to promote and participate in 
voluntary international standardization ac- 
tivities on behalf of United States interests. 
It is necessary also to provide authority for 
the issuance of grants to qualified private 
non-profit organizations for the promotion 
and development of international standards 
in association with foreign standards-making 
bodies. Finally, it is needed to provide the 
authority to issue grants to qualified pri- 
vate non-profit organizations for establish- 
ment and maintenance of a clearinghouse 
and clearinghouse services for the collection 
and dissemination of private and public 
engineering or product standards. 

As may be seen from the examples of the 
effect of inadequate participation given 
above, there is a compelling need for a pro- 
gram of more adequate participation by the 
Federal Government in international 
standardization activities in order to pro- 
vide— 

Support for international standards work 
in the national interest where industry for 
some reason is reluctant or unable to par- 
ticipate. 

Technical support, committee leadership, 
and coordinated standards development by 
Federal agencies, such as the National Bu- 
reau of Standards, where unique or out- 
standing competence exists. 

An objective, long-rang approach to inter- 
national standards development, especially in 
instances where the goals to be reached are 
public as well as private, as in cases where 
it would be desirable to coordinate standards 
development with foreign aid programs. 

Cooperation with foreign standards- 
making bodies, particularly in underdevel- 
oped countries, to assure the best possible 
standards systems. This serves two ends— 
it makes the countries involved more self- 
sufficient, and it assures United States in- 
dustry of an equal opportunity to compete 
for trade rather than to be faced with 
standards set up by other, more aggressive 
nations which weaken the U.S. position. 

The translation, publication, and distribu- 
tion of U.S, standards, and the support of 
standards libraries in countries where 
standards work is starting to grow. Again, 
this would tend to put United States industry 
on a more equal footing with that of such 
nations as the United Kingdom and West 
Germany, which have tended to move quickly 
into a newly developing area to set up a pre- 
ferred position with respect to standards. 
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Development of international standards is 
considerably complicated by the fact that 
there are different systems of measurement 
and standards—metric, English, and others. 

With the rest of the world moving in the 
direction of adopting the metric system, the 
United States is put at a disadvantage that 
ean be minimized only by greater participa- 
tion in international standards activities. 

A larger role by the Federal Government 
in stimulating development of compatible in- 
ternational standards is necessary if barriers 
to the interchange of goods and services are 
to be minimized and a competitive free econ- 
omy in the world market maintained. An 
effort to increase common or compatible in- 
ternational standards, to reconcile standards 
differences, and to help develop as broad a 
trade base as possible in international mar- 
kets is essential. The proposed legislation is 
aimed at supporting the development of a 
strong and growing trade in present markets 
and markets of tomorrow through early and 
effective participation in international stand- 
ards activities, on the part of U.S. industry, 
professional organizations and the Federal 
Government, 

Industrially developed nations, such as 
those in Western Europe, have recognized 
the direct relationship between their ex- 
port trade in world commerce and the stand- 
ards generated in new or less industrialized 
mations. These European nations thus have 
moved quickly to assist standards-making 
bodies of other nations develop their stand- 
ards and standards-related activities. 

The proposed legislation will enable the 
Federal Government to protect and improve 
the economic position of American industry 
by increasing U.S. participation and coopera- 
tion with foreign standards-making bodies 
in their standards activities. Its purpose, 
therefore, by such means of cooperation and 
participation, is to encourage and promote 
the generation or adoption of standards com- 
mon or compatible with American standards. 
Appropriate US. activities in this connection 
would include supporting missions to provide 
consultative and technical advice on train- 
Ing, organizing, managing, and developing 
commercial or engineering standards systems 
and activities, including demonstration lab- 
oratories; supporting studies of regional or 
national standards efforts, including recom- 
mendations as to what future steps to take; 
and providing new and less industrialized 
mations copies of U.S.A. standards or trans- 
lations. 


IV. STANDARDS CLEARINGHOUSE 
A. Current situation 


A great inhibitor to progress in the devel- 
opment and use of standards, both domestic 
and international, is the lack of communica- 
tion among the many organizations and 
agencies that issue standards, as well as the 
users of standards. All standards-producing 
bodies have developed some way of publish- 
ing and distributing information concerning 
their standards. However, the systems used 
by standards-producing bodies vary. 

System differences in nomenclature, for- 
mat, classification of subject matter, and lack 
of coordination with modern current data 
retrieval systems, lead to widespread diffi- 
culty in locating, understanding and apply- 
ing standards to current operations. Indeed, 
government and industry frequently find it 
difficult to determine whether a standard 
even exists. No central focal point is pres- 
ently available to provide a potential user 
of a standard with a uniform, comprehensive 
catalog of standards. 

Under the circumstances adequate use of 
a standard, in its own or technologically re- 
lated flelds, cannot be made. Duplicative 
standards cannot be eliminated. Appropri- 
ate revisions of outmoded standards can- 
not, without great difficulty, be undertaken. 
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B. The need—A clearinghouse 


There is need for a Clearinghouse for com- 
mercial and procurement standards which 
will have the following functions: 

1. Development of an improved library of 
standards and government specifications. 
This will serve as a central source of in- 
formation on standards and standardizing 
efforts. 

2. Providing a central focal point to which 
a potential industrial, institutional or gov- 
ernmental user of a standard can refer in 
order to become aware of the existence of the 
standard. 

3. Development and maintenance of a cata- 
log of existing standards. Such a catalog 
will go far in eliminating differences in no- 
menclature, format, etc., which make the 
present information so unsatisfactory. 

4, Development of a central retrieval sys- 
tem to provide a quick and inexpensive route 
to the information contained in this com- 
prehensive catalog. This would make avail- 
able to subscribers information on such items 
as titles, numbers, subject matter, technical 
societies, trade associations, and committee 
activities on domestic and international 
levels. 

In sum, it should be realized that inter- 
national standards are very much a part of 
world trade and that foreign standards-mak- 
ing bodies are constantly at work with pro- 
grams aimed at the improvement and broader 
application of those standards. Thus, while 
it may well be argued that international 
standards do not encompass the depth and 
breadth of American standards, it neverthe- 
less behooves the United States to step-up 
its participation in international standard- 
ization activities, not merely to combat com- 
petition being waged in foreign countries 
against American products and services but 
to expand hitherto undeveloped markets for 
American industry and commerce. The es- 
sentiality of our participation in this area 
therefore, stated in its most simple terms, 
is to achieve compatibility for our products 
based on standards deemed acceptable to 
foreign methods of operations and systems 
as well as our own so as to stem the reduc- 
tion or prevent the exclusion of our sales to 
foreign markets. 

Finally, our cooperation with the emerging 
nations in developing and improving their 
commercial standards, which are likely to 
result in standards patterned largely after 
our own, will make American products more 
accessible to their markets, thereby enhanc- 
ing our economy. More significantly per- 
haps, such service may reasonably be ex- 
pected to rally support from such nations 
for our efforts with foreign standards-making 
bodies to adopt, whenever possible, American 
standards as international standards. Such 
adoption would provide further markets for 
American industry. This then is the purpose 
and design of the proposed legislation, whose 
goal hopefully may be realized from its en- 
actment. 


v. SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF THE BILL 


Section 1 of the legislation shows a recog- 
nition by Congress that voluntary standard- 
ization of products, both on a national and 
international basis, promotes the exchange 
of goods of high quality to the benefit of the 
general public. The bill states as its pur- 
pose in support of this Congressional find- 
ing, the promotion and support of repre- 
sentation for United States interests in vol- 
untary international commercial standard- 
ization activities and the establishment of 
information clearinghouses for commercial 
or procurement standards for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

Section 2 of the bill would authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce, in cooperation with 
other interested private and governmental 
agencies, to promote and support United 
States participation in the international 
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commercial standardization of products, 
processes and test methods, through appro- 
priate international organizations, for the 
purpose of promulgating international com- 
mercial standards for products, processes 
and test methods. He would also be author- 
ized to establish a clearinghouse service for 
the benefit of producers, distributors, users, 
consumers and the public. The clearing- 
house would collect and disseminate engi- 
neering or product standards and govern- 
mental procurement standards and infor- 
mation relating to those standards from 
whatever sources that might be available. 
This data would then be provided to all 
those having a desire or need for it. 

Section 3 would enable the Secretary to 
carry out the functions described in section 
2 by authorizing him to make grants or con- 
tracts with any private non-profit standards 
organization which he determines represents 
the interests of those groups which this bill 
is designed to benefit and which permit par- 
ticipation in the organization by such in- 
terests. 

Also he would be permitted to enter into 
contracts or cooperative arrangements with 
anyone whom he thought qualified to carry 
out the functions authorized under the Act. 
Finally, he would be authorized to establish 
procedures and issue rules and regulations 
necessary to administer the Act and carry 
out its designated functions. This latter 
authority would include the right to fix 
prices and set fees for the information fur- 
nished or services rendered in connection 
with clearinghouse activities without regard 
to any other law under which Government 
sales are permitted. Such a practice is 
deemed consistent with Congressional and 
executive policy to recover from the special 
users of the clearinghouse information and 
services, a substantial portion of the cost of 
obtaining and producing the data. The Sec- 
retary would be authorized to use the work- 
ing capital fund of the National Bureau of 
Standards in administering the Act. 

Section 4 of the bill would authorize ap- 
propriations, without fiscal year limitation, 
of such sums as may be deemed necessary 
for the purposes of the Act. 

Section 5 requires that those who receive 
financial assistance under the proposed leg- 
islation keep such records as may be neces- 
sary for the purposes of audit and examina- 
tion relating to the receipt and disposition 
of funds provided under the Act. 


AMENDMENT OF FIRE AND CAS- 
UALTY ACT AND THE MOTOR VE- 
HICLE SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY 
ACT OF THE DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 786 
Mr. HARTKE submitted an amend- 
ment, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the 

Fire and Casualty Act and the Motor 

Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of the 

District of Columbia, which was ordered 

to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL TIME FOR RESOLU- 
TION TO LIE ON THE DESK 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Resolu- 
tion 298, to establish a Select Committee 
on Technology and the Human Environ- 
ment, remain at the desk for another 
week in order to permit additional Sen- 
ators to cosponsor the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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NOTICE ON RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TIONS BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I desire to announce that to- 
day the Senate received the nomination 
of Reynold E. Carlson, of Tennessee, to 
be Ambassador Extraordinary and Plen- 
ipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Colombia, and Robinson Mc- 
Ilvaine, of Pennsylvania, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Guinea. 

In accordance with the committee 
rule, these pending nominations may not 
be considered prior to the expiration of 
6 days of their receipt in the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, August 31, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 3105) to au- 
thorize certain construction at military 
installations, and for other purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

By Mr. MONRONEY: 

Statement delivered by him and excerpts 
of a speech delivered by the Vice President 
to a group of air cadets from Canada in con- 
nection with the international air cadet ex- 
change program. 


CLAIMS OF U.S. CITIZENS 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, on Sep- 
tember 1, 1965, I introduced a bill to per- 
mit American citizens to file claims 
against the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment for expropriation, unpaid debts, 
and other unlawful injuries. 

This bill, S. 2484, is the same as the 
bill introduced by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], S. 3675, which was favorably re- 
ported to the Senate yesterday. 

I am, of course, pleased by the Foreign 
Relations Committee’s action and I urge 
prompt approval of this legislation by 
the Senate. 

In 1964, a similar proposal with re- 
spect to the filing claims against the 
Castro government was signed into law. 

Neither measure authorizes any ap- 
propriation of funds to pay these claims. 
They simply provide some remedy for 
those of our citizens who have been 
victimized by Communist outlawry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point the statement I made in the 
Senate when I introduced my Chinese 
claims bill last year. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment way ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. President, in 1954 Congress established 
the Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
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to adjudicate claims by United States citizens 
against foreign countries which have seized 
their property. 

During the past 15 years, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission and its pred- 
ecessors have made awards to claimants 
from funds available as part of settlements 
with the United States by Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. 

In other cases, where no settlement on 
claims has been reached between the United 
States and the expropriating nation, Congress 
has empowered the Commission to determine 
the validity and amount of United States 
citizens’ claims against the expropriating 
country anyway, but payment of the claims 
has been made only from assets of the foreign 
government in the possession of the United 
States. 

Where there have been no such assets, no 
payment has been made at all. 

In this latter class of cases, in which no 
assets exist from which payment can be 
made, the Commission nonetheless deter- 
mines the merits and the amounts of the 
claims in order to decide and record the facts 
of each case and in order to provide the 
Secretary of State with an intelligent basis 
upon which to negotiate with the expropri- 
ating power, should it be determined prudent 
to do so. 

Last year Congress expanded the jurisdic- 
tion of the Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission to include determination of the 
amount and the validity of claims by United 
States citizens against the Government of 
Cuba which have arisen as a result of the 
Castro government's bad credit, expropria- 
tion, and lawlessness againt United States 
citizens. 

That legislation specifically provided that 
it could not be construed as authorizing an 
appropriation for the purpose of paying these 
Cuban claims. 

I think the Cuban Claims Act was a wise 
piece of legislation. 

But I think the jurisdiction of the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission should also 
be extended to include claims of United 
States citizens against the Chinese Commu- 
nist Government for expropriation, unpaid 
debts, and other unlawful injuries. There- 
fore, I introduce, for appropriate reference, 
u bill to authorize the Foreign Claims Com- 
mission to hear, decide, and record these 
claims against the day when Communist 
China can be brought to the bar of inter- 
national law and justice. 

The bill I propose in no way changes the 
provisions of the Cuban Claims Act passed 
last year, except to allow the Commission to 
adjudicate claims of U.S. citizens against 
Communist China on the same basis as 
claims against Cuba, 

This bill, like the Cuban Claims Act, will 
not involve or authorize any appropriation 
of funds to pay these claims. 

But it will provide some remedy for those 
of our citizens who have been victimized by 
the outlawry of Communist China. 


BRITAIN NEEDS A SECOND INDUS- 
TRIAL REVOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as long 
ago as last August I have commented on 
the British economic situation, and sug- 
gested that the United States join others 
in OECD to provide substantial long- 
term assistance to the United Kingdom 
to help the modernization of the British 
production machine. 

In my view, that is the fundamental 
problem underlying Britain’s recurrent 
balance-of-payments crisis. I suggested 
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the creation of a $10 billion moderniza- 
tion fund financed by loans from the 
United States and other industrialized 
nations, under the auspices of the World 
Bank as one means to bring about this 
modernization. I also proposed that we 
offer Britain a new trade arrangement— 
should it prove impossible for her to join 
the European Common Market within a 
reasonable time—leading toward a free 
trade area including the United States, 
the United Kingdom, Canada, the EFTA 
countries and other industrialized na- 
tions including those in the EEC which 
agree to adhere to the provisions of such 
a free trade area, with special arrange- 
ments for developing nations. 

On August 21 there appeared a chal- 
lenging article in the New York Times 
Magazine analyzing Britain’s basic eco- 
nomic problems and the recent measures 
taken by the Wilson government to deal 
with them. The article was written by 
Andrew Shonfield, director of studies, of 
Britain’s Royal Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, and a noted economic 
authority. It is must reading on Britain’s 
plight—one of the worst critical of the 
world’s problems. 

Mr. Shonfield is critical of the recent 
deflationary measures and the 6-month 
freeze of wages put into effect in Britain 
on the grounds that it will discourage 
investment in new plant and equipment 
and reduce rather than encourage labor 
mobility, both of which are needed des- 
perately if the recurrent cycle of the 
balance of payments crises is to be bro- 
ken. He blames the Wilson government 
for sacrificing long term change for 
short term balance of payments relief. 
He reports that manufacturing invest- 
ment has already slowed down, imports 
of capital equipments are expected to 
decline as business slows down with the 
result that new productive capacity re- 
quired for faster economic growth will 
not be built. 

Mr. Shonfield concludes that only a 
reform of the structure of the British 
economy can solve Britain’s problems 
and recommends higher rates of invest- 
ment in productive equipment than in 
Europe, the systematic training of man- 
agers and skilled workers, higher wages 
to increase labor mobility, more credit to 
business for modernization, and most 
importantly, financial assistance from 
Britain’s creditors abroad to provide the 
conditions necessary for a shift in Brit- 
ain’s industrial structure. He recom- 
mends that Britain’s creditors be asked 
first, to give Britain till 1974 to repay 
the $3 billion loaned to Britain to stem 
her last balance of payments crisis and 
due in 1970 and second, to extend to 
Britain a major international loan to 
permit 3 to 4 years respite from balance 
pressures, the purchase of necessary 
equipment abroad and the buildup of 
extra currency reserves 

I consider this article to be an extraor- 
dinarily perceptive analysis of the Brit- 
ish economy, one which should be read 
with great care by us, as well as the Wil- 
son government, and acted upon on high 
priority. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


BRITAIN NEEDS a SECOND INDUSTRIAL 
REVOLUTION 


(By Andrew Shonfield) 


(Notmr—Andrew Shonfield has been Di- 
rector of Studies at Britain’s Royal Institute 
of International Affairs since 1961. He is 
the author of several books, including “Brit- 
ish Economic Policy Since the War” and 
“Modern Capitalism.’’) 

Lonpon.—The other day, there was yet 
another successful get-away in broad day- 
light by several prisoners from Wormwood 
Scrubs, a gloomy old-fashioned jail in the 
middle of London. Asked about it, the 
Prison Officers’ Association said it was the 
public, not the jailers, who should take the 
blame, An Official of the association stated: 
“If the public demands a more liberal regime 
for prisoners, it must expect that it is easier 
for them to escape.” 

What he did not say was that British pris- 
ons, largely built in the 19th century, were 
designed to function efficiently on the basis 
of Victorian rules of discipline; changed 
ideas about the humane limits of discipline 
require new designs for prisons, new equip- 
ment for maximum security. Neither has 
been provided. Under-investment in prisons 
means that you need more prison warders, 
and these are hard to get in a country that 
is acutely short of manpower. 

The prison story is typical of the dilemma 
of British life in a dozen different fields to- 
day. There is a general demand for progress, 
in methods of treating criminals in prisons, 
in handling the education of children, in 
expanding at a prodigious pace the numbers 
going to universities. All these things re- 
quire the renovation of the basic equipment 
of the country. But there are at the same 
time so many other urgent bits of renovation 
clamoring to be done—roads, ports, fac- 
tories—that each of the claimants has to be 
severely rationed. What this means in the 
end is that improvements take an inordi- 
nately long time. People get used to waiting. 
That is perhaps the most striking quality of 
English life today. At any rate, it is what 
strikes an Englishman hardest of all return- 
ing to his own country after a trip abroad, 

Of course, the essential problem, which is 
the competition of many insistent demands 
on a limited stock of resources, is common to 
a number of other European countries. It is 
the result of the great shift in social expecta- 
tions which has occurred since World War 
II. But in Britain the problem is more acute 
than anywhere else. 

Part of the reason is obvious: the British 
economy is worse off because it has suffered 
from a longer period of neglect. But that 
only takes the problem one stage further 
back. Because output has been expanding 
slowly there has not been enough left over 
each year—after consumers have taken their 
share of the national product—to spend on 
the improvement of our national stock of 
capital, 

It is noticeable that whereas the other West 

countries normally devote between 
20 per cent and 25 per cent of their national 
product to fixed investment, the proportion 
in Britain has been consistently below 20 per 
cent ever since the war. There is a vicious 
circle here: because output grows slowly 
there is too little available for investment in 
productive equipment, and because so little 
is invested output continues to be held down. 

To take one example: the British machine 
tool industry is acknowledged to be far too 
small. Consequently, as soon as demand is 
strong, delivery times for British machine 
tools, both for the home trade and for ex- 
port, tend to get too long. Customers are 
driven away and business is lost. But one of 
the reasons why the industry has stayed so 
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much smaller than the West German ma- 
chine tool industry, for instance, is that the 
volume of orders for new machines coming 
forward steadily year after year from British 
factories has been much below the German 
level. 

If the volume of British investment is to 
be increased, other demands on the nation’s 
resources will have to be cut back, The ob- 
vious candidates for cuts are consumer 
spending and defense, Neither has so far 
been squeezed enough to insure the neces- 
sary shift in the balance of the British 
economy. Moreover, when the consumer 
spending is suddenly cut—as it is being now 
under the Wilson austerity program—busi- 
nessmen respond by cutting back their in- 
vestment, too. And the Government, whose 
way out of a crisis of the pound sterling is 
to deflate the economy at whatever cost to 
future growth, does not act to stop the cu- 
mulative rundown. On the contrary, it adds 
a few knocks of its own to vital public in- 
vestment projects like highways and roads. 

But it is not only the total amount of in- 
vestment that is inadequate. There is clear 
evidence that, on average, a given quantity 
of investment yields a smaller return in 
Britain than in other European countries. 

Of course, there are a number of extremely 
efficient British firms which show as high a 
return on their capital as their competitors 
abroad. If this were not so, British industry 
would not be able to sell the great quantites 
of goods which are exported each year. Out 
of every $100 of British manufactures pro- 
duced, $30 are still being sold in foreign mar- 
kets. There must therefore be a lot of Brit- 
ish manufacturing concerns which can com- 
pete on level terms with the best abroad. 

But when one looks at the performance 
of the ordinary business, rather than at the 
top group of firms, one finds that on average 
$100 invested in British manufacturing in- 
dustry in recent years has resulted in addi- 
tional annual output of approximately $20, 
compared with $43 for an equivalent invest- 
ment in France, and $50 in Germany. (These 
figures are derived from an important new 
study, “The British Economy in 1975," by 
W. Beckerman and Associates, published by 
the National Institute of Economic and So- 
cial Research, London.) 

There is no simple explanation for this 
contrast. Is it because British investment 
is going into the wrong places, or is being 
wastefully conducted by inefficient manage- 
ment? Oritis that the average performance 
of factory workers is lower than elsewhere on 
the same machines? It may be that all these 
accusations could be substantiated in part. 
But if it is true that the performance of the 
best British firms is well up to international 
standards, then one obvious remedy would 
be to encourage these firms to engage in 
violent competition, capture a much larger 
share of the market and so increase the death 
rate of the inefficient. 

It must be understood, however, that com- 
petition in a full employment economy like 
Britain means, above all, competing with 
other employers for the extra labor which 
the efficient firms need in order to expand 
their output rapidly. The conclusion is, 
therefore, that greater mobility of labor re- 
quires that the successful firms should ignore 
the standard wages paid by their industry, 
and bid up the wage level way beyond any- 
thing that the average firm can afford. 

But here British industry comes up against 
the pressure of the Government’s “incomes 
policy.” As part of the strategy for over- 
coming the balance of payments crisis which 
the Labor Government met when it came into 
office 22 months ago, George Brown, Labor's 
Deputy Prime Minister, was put in charge of 
a major effort to bully, persuade and cajole 
employers and trade unions to hold down 
wages and prices. The operation has been 
more successful on prices so far than on 
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wages. There is now an overpowering fear 
about the effect that any further big in- 
crease in wages would have on the balance of 
payments, 

Thus, under the newly enacted six-month 
wage freeze, the individual employer who is 
efficient enough to pay more cannot step out 
of line and bid up the price of labor, This 
is one example of the way in which the im- 
peratives of the immediate crisis ran counter 
to the long-term needs of the British econ- 
omy. What is required is plainly more flexi- 
bility on the part of management and more 
mobility of labor. But the actual means 
chosen to meet the crisis makes for inflexi- 
bility and more trouble in the long run. 

The same conflict between the demand for 
short-term relief and the need for long-term 
change in the structure of British industry 
appears at a number of other points. 

In order to right the balance of payments, 
the Government has embarked on a massive 
program of deflation involving, among other 
things, a sharp squeeze on personal and busi- 
ness credit. In consequence, the healthy rise 
in manufacturing investment which occurred 
in 1964-65 has been slowed down, and by the 
end of this year will go into reverse. 

The immediate benefit to the balance of 
payments will no doubt be considerable. 
The import bill will be cut as business slows 
down; in particular, there will be a saving 
on imported plant and machinery which 
have lately accounted for as much as one- 
fifth of the value of all plant and machinery 
installed in Britain. But it is precisely such 
investment goods which are required to 
secure the competitive power of British in- 
dustry in the long run. 

Indeed, the treatment of the present 
balance of payments crisis by the British 
Government provides the clearest possible 
illustration of the sequence of causes which, 
repeated several times over since the war, 
have led to the chronic economic weakness of 
the mid-nineteen-sixties. Because of inade- 
quate manufacturing capacity at home, a 
business boom in Britain quickly leads to an 
excessive rise in imports, which is followed 
by a balance of payments crisis. This is 
aggravated by special factors resulting from 
the exposed position of the pound sterling 
as an international currency. Those who 
normally keep balances in sterling in London 
begin to withdraw them. The currency re- 
serve drops steeply, and in order to stave off 
a devaluation, various friendly countries, 
usually led by the United States, mount a 
short term loan 

The demonstration of international sup- 
port is usually enough to stop the speculative 
attack on the currency. But then the Gov- 
ernment feels obliged, partly so as to rein- 
force international confidence in its good in- 
tentions, to embark on a sharp deflation. 
That, in turn, leads to a cutback in fixed in- 
vestment. So, in the end, the extra produc- 
tive capacity which is needed to achieve a 
faster growth of output fails to get built. 

Repeat this sequence a half dozen times— 
as it has been since the war—and you have 
an economy which is chronically under- 
equipped with the margin of extra capacity 
that would allow it to respond quickly and 
flexibility to new demands as they are made. 

You also have a society in which a sense 
of collective penury makes for growing pub- 
lic skepticism about the ability of Britain to 
cope with any major international task. It 
is not that ordinary people feel impoverished 
in their daily lives or that there are any 
extra political strains nowadays in the han- 
dling of domestic problems, though there is, 
it is true, a widespread sense of frustration 
about the inadequacy of British social capi- 
tal—roads, schools, hospitals, etc. But the 
familiar talent for improvisation, which has 
not by any means disappeared, takes some 
of the edge off the attendant hardships. For 
the rest, the vitality of British social, intel- 
lectual and artistic life, particularly among 
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the young, seems little affected by the un- 
resolved economic crisis. 

Where it is felt is in the attitude toward 
any policy that involves British relations with 
foreign countries. It is, for example, all 
right—though only just all right—for Britain 
to accept the consequences of the economic 
boycott of a country as small as Rhodesia, 
But the operation, it is felt, must be con- 
ducted with the greatest.circumspection. At 
all costs, the risk must not be taken of of- 
fending South Africa, 

Yet the truth is that South Africa is a 
market for only 4 per cent of British exports, 
and the preferential treatment of South 
African products in the British market makes 


British goodwill more important to South. 


Africa than the other way about. 

The underlying attitude which is illustrat- 
ed by the Rhodesia-South Africa case is not, 
however, simply a sense of inadequacy. 
Rather, there is a tendency to believe that 
Britain has allowed herself—in a kind of 
postimperial fit of absence of mind—to be- 
come excessively burdened with commit- 
ments abroad, and that it is this set of bur- 
dens which is chiefly responsible for the 
failure to overcome the long-drawn-out eco- 
nomic crisis at home, Hence, the increasing 
pressure for a withdrawal of British forces 
from positions in the Indian Ocean and the 
Far East. 

There is a widespread suspicion that this 
military commitment is retained out of def- 
erence to the wishes of the United States, 
which needs a partner in the task of policing 
the area east of Suez. This, it is argued in 
some quarters, is the payoff in return for 
America’s loyal support of the pound sterling. 

Whether this conclusion is true or false, 
the mood behind it is one which is likely to 
express itself with growing insistence. Each 
foreign military commitment, whether it in- 
volves the Commonwealth or the United 
States, will be examined henceforth with a 
sharply critical and parsimonious eye. And 
so will the commitment to run an interna- 
tional currency through the machinery of 
the sterling area. 

By now there is pretty clear evidence that 
the consensus in the upper reaches of the 
powerful British bureaucracy in Whitehall 
is in favor of ditching sterling as an inter- 
national currency, if a convenient opportu- 
nity to do so should arise. 

There is no evidence, however, that Prime 
Minister Wilson has any sympathy with the 
views of those who wish to retreat, either 
from the sterling area or from defense posi- 
tions east of Suez, But he may find it diffi- 
cult in the long run to stand out against 
the trend of opinion which has been develop- 
ing steadily over the past two or three years, 
and which begins to look irresistible. 

How far would a retreat of this kind pro- 
vide the remedy for Britain’s economic weak-~ 
ness? Making a simple calculation on the 
basis of the 1966 figures it is easy to show 
that a cessation of all military expenditure 
outside Western Europe, combined with the 
ending of the preferential treatment ac- 
corded to British exports of capital that go 
to the sterling area, would be enough to put 
the British balance of payments fully into 
the black—with a useful surplus to add to 
the country’s gold reserve. 

Of course, no quick relief of that kind is 
remotely possible. The arithmetic is only 
worth doing in order to isolate and identify 
clearly the special factors which have made 
the British balance of payments exception- 
ally weak by comparison with other West 
European countries for an exceptionally 
long time. These factors are related in one 
way or another to international responsi- 
bilities which Britain has accepted. Even 
those who are most irked by them today do 
not propose anything so irresponsible as a 
sudden and complete withdrawal from them 
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in 1966. The process is envisaged as a grad- 
ual one, lasting into the nineteen-seventies, 


There is, besides, the opposing argument: 
it is absurd that the worldwide policies of a 


nation like Britain should be determined by 
@ panicky anxiety to save a mere $500 million 
or so of foreign exchange, which is what the 
total British military establishment outside 
the European Continent costs in foreign cur- 
rency each year. The sum represents less 
than 1 per cent of the national income. But 
then the amount required to move the bal- 
ance of payments from deficit into surplus 
is pretty small, too. 

The problem is both marginal and funda- 
mental. It is wrong to infer that just be- 
cause an economist’s calculation suggests 
that some quantity is small by comparison 
with another quantity, it is not going to re- 
quire a major act of political will to shift it. 

Among the economists in Britain there is 
a great debate currently in progress about 
the precise nature of the act of will which 
the problem requires. 

One school of thought, which has strong 
support in the Treasury, still the most pow- 
erful department in Whitehall, is that the 
essential defect of the British economy is 
overemployment. Because there is no re- 
serve of productive power, resources do not. 
move to the places where economic oppor- 
tunity beckons. At the same time, the bar- 
gaining power of labor, even of inefficient 
labor, is greatly enhanced, This factor, it 
is alleged, drives up wages and costs in an 
inflationary spiral. The conclusion, is that 
all would be well if Britain secured perma- 
nently a somewhe higher level of unemploy- 
ment—specifically, a level which insured that 
there were more people looking for jobs at 
any one time than job vacancies available. 

On the other side of the debate, it is 
pointed out that the most successful of Brit- 
ain’s European competitors have for several 
years now managed to live and expand very 
fast with an even lower level of unemploy- 
ment than Britain. In Germany, for ex- 
ample, the number of registered job vacan- 
cies in relation to the number of unemployed 
is in the ratio of 5 to 1. The labor short- 
age does not prevent German output and ex- 
ports from increasing at a rate which, despite 
a recent decline, is still the envy of the 
British. The evidence from the Continent 
has not, however, been found persuasive in 
London and in mid-July Wilson stepped in 
and resolved the debate firmly in favor of 
higher unemployment. The decision is un- 
likely to make any contribution whatsoever 
to the solution of the deeper problem. 

When the British case is examined in 
depth, the main defects are seen to be in the 
structure of the economy itself, and to have 
been present for a long time past. 

Certainly, the slow rate of growth com- 
pared with other industrial nations and the 
Tower level of investment have been rather 
constant features, noticed by many ob- 
servers since before World War I. More 
generally, there has been a tendency 
throughout all these years to neglect the 
sources of economic growth, notably the sys- 
tematic training of managers and skilled 
workers. 

It can be argued that throughout this 
century Britain has been so absorbed either 
by her imperial role or, later, by the process 
of unravelling the largest empire in history 
that the focus of her productive effort has 
been concentrated abroad rather than at 
home. The most able men went out to rule 
India or to look after the new ventures set 
up with British money in South America or 
in Africa; meanwhile, the country’s own 
back garden was cultivated with too little 
energy. 

If this analysis is correct, the deficiencies 
of social capital, the sense of crowding and 
physical inconvenience, are all part of the 
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same phenomenon which ends up with the 
chronic weakness of the British balance of 
payments that has emerged in the nineteen- 
sixties. There has been a tendency to treat 
the problems of overcrowding and inade- 
quate, amenities as if they were an inevitable 
aspect of life on a tight little island.“ But 
in fact the surface area of the United King- 
dom is the same, within 2 per cent, as the 
German Federal Republic’s (including West 
Berlin). 

If West Germany produces the impression 
of a society in which there is much more 
room for maneuver, in all senses of the term, 
it is very largely because of its long accumu- 
lation of social capital, not only in the obvi- 
ous forms of roads and buildings, but also 
in the training of its ordinary citizens to 
achieve a high average level of industrial 
efficiency. 

Here, once again, one is thrown back on 
the characteristic feature of the British way 
of life which I noted earlier in the field of 
industrial management—the wide spread be- 
tween the excellence at the top and the per- 
formance of the average. Traditionally, the 
British have been successful in generating ex- 
cellence but they have not shown much en- 
ergy in the pursuit of mere competence, It 
is typical that the country produces many 
new industrial ideas but seems to be short of 
people who will proceed to the next stage 
and turn them quickly into productive and 
profitable investments, 

When the matter is viewed in this histori- 
eal perspective, the British economic prob- 
lem of the sixties appears as part of a larger 
struggle to rid the country of a set of deeply 
rooted habits of mind and ways of doing 
things. Changes are now taking place. In- 
deed, the new approaches to the problems of 
training and of social equality that are a 
feature of the past five years or so mark an 
important departure. Surely, anyone who 
visits the country and takes time off to ob- 
serve how the new generation behaves, at 
work as well as at leisure, will have the sense 
that something significant is on the move. 

It would move a great deal faster if the 
physical enyironment—above all, the coun- 
try’s productive equipment—were being 
changed and renovated with the same energy. 
What this means is that Britain requires 
an extended period during which it will 
achieve a higher level of investment than 
that of its neighbors in Western Europe, in- 
stead of the lower level which has come to 
be accepted as part of the order of nature 
since the beginning of this century. Each 
time British investment has begun to move 
forward in a healthy and vigorous fashion, 
it has been halted in its tracks by a bal- 
ance of payments crisis. The short-term 
imperative takes over—usually as part of 
some patriotic venture, like the current cam- 
paign to “save the f — and the long-term 
consequences are forgotten. 

It is arguable that the obsessive British 
sense of responsibility in international rela- 
tions has been a source of weakness. Cer- 
tainly French irresponsibility, which has 
pursued national economic self-interest re- 
gardless of the cost in devaluations of the 
currency and other inconveniences to 
France's neighbors, has paid big economic 
dividends. When France had a weak cur- 
rency and an ding economy in the 
nineteen-fifties she did not allow her domes- 
tic policy to be determined by the views of 
foreign bankers on how to improve the 
nation’s credit rating. 

That is what Britain has now done. The 
result which can now be infallibly predicted 
for 1967 is a repetition of the “stop-go” cycle 
that has again and again held back the 
growth of the country’s productiye power 
since the war. It is argued by some that 
the British Government had no option, that 
having incurred a huge short-term loan 
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amounting to $3 billion from a group of 
friendly countries to see the pound sterling 
through the crisis of 1964-65, it had to 
squeeze everything in sight in order to repay 
the debt on the due date, which is 1970. 

The truth is that what Britain needs at 
this stage in order to carry out the overdue 
adjustments in its economy is more, not less, 
room for maneuver. A wage freeze is the 
opposite of what is required to make labor 
more mobile; a still tighter credit squeeze 
will not induce British business to hurry up 
and re-equip. It is by no means certain 
that Britain's creditors would insist on quick 
repayment of the international loan given 
for the support of sterling if it were clear 
that the consequence was going to be a 
further weakening of Britain’s long-term 
capacity for economic growth, 

Indeed, if the problem were properly posed, 
and seen not as a question of how fast the 
British balance of payments can be brought 
into equilibrium but of providing the con- 
ditions for a shift in Britain’s industrial 
structure, it would not be unreasonable to 
ask the creditor countries to contribute ac- 
tively to a solution. 

The first step would be to secure a longer 
period for British payments on the $3-billion 
loan. Instead of g to meet the com- 
mitment to pay it off between now and 1970, 
repayment should be postponed to 1970-74. 
On top of that, Britain should obtain an in- 
ternational loan, pledging some of her own 
still very large overseas investments as secur- 
ity against it, with the aim of achieving three’ 
or four years’ respite from the pressure on 
the balance of payments. The money should 
be used deliberately to finance necessary 
purchases abroad and to provide extra cur- 
rency reserves which would act as a shield 
against any external attack on the nation’s 
finances 


The argument, in other words, is that 
Britain needs to organize a second “take- 
off” period, of the kind that Walt Rostow dis- 
cussed in relation to underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Britain was the first country in the 
world to take off into the industrial era in 
the 18th century. It is also the first case 
of a developed country that has reached the 
point where it needs to engineer another 
take-off—to a permanently higher level of 
investment. 


INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL AND 
ELECTRONICS ENGINEERS OCEAN 
ELECTRONICS SYMPOSIUM IN 
HONOLULU 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Hawaii 
is honored to be host this week to dele- 
gates attending the Institute of Electri- 
cal and Electronics Engineers Ocean 
Electronics Symposium in Honolulu. 

The State of Hawaii aspires to be a 
leader in the field of oceanography and 
we are naturally delighted that this con- 
ference will acquaint many more sci- 
entists and engineers with the natural 
advantages we possess in this exciting 
new field. 

The Honorable Robert A. Frosch, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Re- 
search and Development, was one of the 
distinguished speakers at the sympo- 
sium. Since his comments come on the 
heels of enactment into law of the Ma- 
rine Resources and Engineering Devel- 
opment Act of 1966, I believe they will 
be of interest to my colleagues. 

I therefore ask that Mr. Frosch’s re- 
marks be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT A. FROSCH, 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY FOR 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, AT THE 
INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL AND ELECTRONIC 
ENGINEERS OCEAN ELECTRONICS SYMPOSIUM, 
HoNoOoLULU, Hawan, Aucusr 29, 1966 
One of the pleasures afforded me by my 

appointment to the post of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy and my subsequent appoint- 
ment as chairman of the ICO has been the 
opportunity to regain my membership in the 
community of those who follow the sea, as 
engineers, as scientists, or as sailors. I had 
the opportunity this summer to spend some 
time at Woods Hole, one of the eastern bas- 
tions of Marine Science, and I am now de- 
lighted to be with you in Honolulu, the 
westernmost strong point of marine studies 
in the United States. 

Hawaii has a long and distinguished posi- 
tion in the History of the U.S. Navy, and 
that tradition is being continued today in 
the headquarters of Commander-in-Chief 
Pacific, Commander in Chief U.S. Pacific 
Fleet, Commander Anti-Submarine Warfare 
Force Pacific, Commander Service Force 
Pacific, Commander Submarine Force Pacific, 
Commander Fleet Marine Force Pacific, and 
in the use of this magnificent island and 
harbor as a major Naval Base with its asso- 
ciated activities. The University of Hawaii, 
and the citizens of the state, have expressed 
their interest in becoming a major force in 
Marine Science and technology and have be- 
gun to build strong facilities and capabili- 
ties to do so. Set in the midst of the ocean, 
and enjoying close ties with the Navy, this is 
a natural development for Hawaii, and one 
that the Navy and the Federal Oceanographic 
community hope to encourage. The Uni- 
versity is already involved in Navy and other 
Pederally-sponsored marine research in 


tsunamis, currents, seismic, magnetics, 
gravity, and accoustics, principally by AEC, 
NSF and Navy. 


There is no doubt that Honolulu and the 
island state of Hawali will play an expand- 
ing role in the scientific and technological 
conquest of the sea. 

It is customary in discussing oceanography 
to point out, first, its vital importance to our 
national defense, a fact which certainly can- 
not be exaggerated, and second, to catalog the 
fabulous wealth that lies in the sea—wealth 
in the form of minerals and chemicals that 
will soon be in short supply on land and 
wealth in the form of food and fresh water 
for an already protein-starved and water- 
starved world. 

Because these facts are known to most 
of you hers, I will not elaborate on them. 

Instead I would like to take a few minutes 
to invite your attention to very recent de- 
velopments which will have a profound and 
almost immediate effect on the whole fleld 
of oceanography, both military and non- 
military. 

The first is the Marine Resources and Engi- 
neering Development Act of 1966 which Pres- 
ident Johnson signed into law on the 17th 
of June. 

We are fortunate in having in the Con- 
gress at this point in our history a number 
of perceptive congressmen who have taken 
the time to make a thorough study of ocean- 
ography and its importance to the national 
welfare. This law is the result of careful 
consideration and intelligent compromise on 
the part of these gentlemen, 

Though the dollar expenditures will prob- 
ably not be the same, this law will escalate 
the nationa! oceanographic program to the 
same level of public interest and awareness as 
accrued to the space program from the Na- 
tional Space Act of 1958. 
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Oceanography is defined in many ways 
depending upon the individual discussing 
the subject. The law has adopted the broad 
view prevalent in Congress and in industry, 
that oceanography connotes far more than 
scientific study. In this law the term Ma- 
rine Science is appHed to oceanographic and 
scientific endeavors and discipline as well 
as engineering and technology in and with 
relation to the Marine environment (Marine 
environment including the oceans and the 
Great Lakes as well as their boundaries). 

The law sets up a National Council on 
Marine Resource and Engineering Develop- 
ment to be headed by the Vice President of 
the United States and made up of cabinet 
members and agency heads with a major 
statutory interest in the field. I was privi- 
leged to attend the first meeting of this 
National Council less than two weeks ago. 

It is certainly obvious to all of us who 
attended this first meeting that the Vice 
President has had a long standing personal 
interest in oceanography, and intends to de- 
vote whatever personal time is needed to 
carry out this aspect of his duties. I can 
assure you that this administration is taking 
the challenge of ocean exploration most seri- 
ously. Although the life of this national 
council is limited to a period of about 22 
months, it has a statutory set of purposes 
“to develop, encourage, and maintain a co- 
ordinated, comprehensive, and long range 
national program in marine sciences for the 
benefit of mankind.” It is the policy of this 
administration to use the council as a policy- 
making body—to expand scientific under- 
standing of the oceans, to accelerate the de- 
velopment of marine resources and to estab- 
lish an engineering capability to realize the 
full potential of the oceans in contributing 
to our national security and well being. 

The Act requires the council to prepare an 
annual report of the National Oceanographic 
Program for the President to transmit to the 
Congress, The report will describe Federal 
multi-agency programs, evaluate these ac- 
tivities, and will set forth recommended 
funding for all participating agencies during 
the succeeding fiscal year. 

This Council's other responsibilities are: 

a. To advise and assist the President in an 
annual review of Federal programs, surveys 
of such activities and steps to coordinate the 
activities of all agencies; 

b. To develop long range policy studies of 
the potential benefits of the oceans to the 
U.S. economy, security, health and welfare, 
including a study explicitly aimed at inter- 
national legal problems; 

c. To evaluate and interpret the study re- 
port to be developed by the citizens’ com- 
mission before it is transmitted to the Presi- 
dent; and 

d. To coordinate a program of interna- 
tional cooperation in work pursuant to ma- 
rine science activities. 

Dr, Ed Wenk was appointed by the Presi- 
dent as the new executive secretary to the 
council and was sworn in by the Vice Presi- 
dent at the first national council meeting. 
He will be the Vice President’s righthand 
man for matters under the jurisdiction of 
the national council. Dr. Wenk was for- 
merly Chief of Congress’ Science Policy Re- 
search Staff and the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, and be- 
fore that Executive Secretary of the Federal 
Council for Science and Technology. He has 
made major personal contributions to the 
design and engineering of deep submersibles. 

The law further empowers the President 
to appoint a commission on marine sciences, 
engineering, and resources to be composed of 
15 members from industry, universities and 
marine laboratories as well as the federal 
and state governments, This citizens’ com- 


mission is given up to 18 months to study 
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and to recommend to the President of the 
United States and Congress an overall plan 
for present and future needs. The Presi- 
dent expects to announce appointments to 
this commission within the next few weeks. 

As chairman of the Interagency Commit- 
tee on Oceanography, I have been directed 


by Dr. Hornig, the President's Science Ad- 


visor and chairman of the Federal Council 
for Science and Technology, to cooperate in 
every manner with the national council. 

In summary, we now have a national pol- 
icy council om oceanography at the very 
highest level in government chaired by the 
Vice President of the United States. Under 
the umbrella of this council, the Interagency 
Committee on Oceanography will discharge 
its responsibilities and the staff of the ICO 
will completely support the work of the 
council. We hope that arrangements can 
be made so that the council can call on the 
citizens’ commission, or its individual mem- 
bers and staff, as a group of experts in and 
out of government to act as advisers to this 
national council. Thus we will have every- 
one in the federal government engaged in 
oceanography pulling together under the 
policy direction of the Vice President to 
come up with recommendations to the Pres- 
ident of the United States to carry out the 
statutory set of purposes under this new act. 

Now, I don't want to second-guess the 
findings of a Commission that is yet to be 
appointed, and a policy council that has just 
met for the first time but I do think that a 
long shadow has been cast toward the future 
by the recent report of the Panel on Oceanog- 
raphy of the President's Science Advisory 
Committee, 

The report is entitled “Effective Use of the 
Sea,” and is available from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents at the Government Print- 
ing Office for 60 cents. You couldn't make 
a better investment—perhaps most of you 
have already made your investme=t. You 
don’t have to agree with everything in it 
(and parenthetically, I have found no one 
who does) to realize that it is a significant 
report, which is going to affect the shape of 
things to come in oceanography. 

The PSAC report defines oceanography as 
all “activities within the ocean that have 
significant scientific or technological con- 
tent“ —a definition in keeping with the 
broad popular meaning given to oceanog- 
raphy over the past few years. 

The title “Effective Use of the Sea“ comes 
from the recommendation that the national 
objective of our ocean program should be 
“effective use of the sea by man for all pur- 
poses currently considered for the terrestrial 
environment,” 

An attempt to answer the question “What 
is the proper role of the Federal government 
in oceanography?” is indicated by their state- 
ment that “division of effort among govern- 
ment, industry, and universities appropriate 
to land-based activities is advisable for the 
oceans and that. the Federal Government 
should not preempt these activities to the 
extent it has, for example, in space.” 

Assigning highest priority to those efforts 
in oceanography that deal with national se- 
curity, the report discusses the increasing 
need for the Navy to be prepared to defend 
the developing interest in all depths of the 
ocean, and to provide for the continuing pro- 
jection of U.S. power on and under the oceans 
in an era of increasing sophistication in the 
use of the seas. This leads the report to 
recommend expansion of Navy capabilities 
which will permit operation anywhere within 
the oceans at any time. As you know, the 
Navy has underway a Deep Submergence Sys- 
tems Project including Man-in-the-Sea. This 
report further asserts that this effort as pres- 
ently constituted is insufficient if the Navy 
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is to meet its goals in a reasonable time 
period. 

The report recommends assignment of fed- 
eral 


Thoughts and plans are relatively inexpen- 
sive. To put them into effect costs money. 
As the result of a recent study which pro- 
posed a plan for the Navy’s future role in 
undersea technology, the Navy has included 
a new line item in the FY 1968 budget re- 
quest, entitled Deep Ocean Technology.” 

I fully support the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions (Admiral David McDonald), in his 
statement before Navy League that the Navy 
will require improved capabilities in its un- 
dersea strategic forces, anti-submarine war- 
fare forces, as well as the ability to perform 
undersea search and recovery operations. 
Improvement of the Navy's capabilities in 
these areas depends largely on our national 
ability to discover and exploit new knowledge 
in ocean science and our success in develop- 
ing new and relevant ocean technology. 

We have seen a new horizon emerging, cen- 
tering on our capability to engineer the 
oceans. We now face problems attendant 
upon our ability to explore the oceans, to 
exploit the oceans, and to occupy portions of 
the oceans’ bottom, ‘ 

I join the Secretary of the Navy, who for 
years has been convinced that the general 
area of ocean exploration and exploitation of- 
fers a challenge just as great as that posed by 
the current exploration of outer space, and 
that it will ultimately require a national ef- 
fort on a comparable scale, 

Our oceanographic programs are dramat- 
ic, they have captured the imagination of 
the public, foreign and domestic. To say 
the least, they are interesting, to you and to 
all engineers and scientists. 

I urge you to keep informed on these pro- 
grams and national developments in oceanog- 
raphy and to prepare to work with us on 
the important and fascinating problems in 
this exciting field. It should be clear that 
while the Navy will lead in ocean technol- 
ogy, it will really be a national effort, a 
corporate endeavor: science, industry, and 
the Navy. 

In summary, the PSAC oceanography re- 
port recommends that the Nation’s oceano- 
graphic activities be supported by the Navy 
“in discharging its mission of national se- 
curity through its laboratories and industry 
and through the Office of Naval Research 
support of civilian institutions, as well as 
by its supporting role in the development of 
undersea technology and provision of na- 
tional test facilities.” 

In the civilian sector the report deals at 
length with the role of oceanography in 
facilitating the underwater recovery of oil 
and minerals, in providing fish protein and 
technology for a protein-starved world and 
with many other subjects such as water pol- 
lution, conversion of salt water to fresh, the 
role of the oceans in world weather, 

The specific recommendations assigned the 
highest priority in the clvilian sector to its 
development of food resources and the de- 
velopment of the capability for environ- 
mental prediction. The development of 
coastal regions for recreation and commerce 
were assigned a very high priority and the 
development of a modern hydrographic sur- 
vey technology was assigned a high priority. 

The establishment of Marine Study Cen- 
ters, marine wilderness preserves, deep sea: 
and tropical laboratories and facilities for 
specialized marine studies, and a national 
center for collection, maintenance, and dis- 
tribution of living marine organisms are 
recommended in the report. 

Since oceanography has progressed rapidly 
and many clearly identifishie problems exist 
the report recommends a shift away from 
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broad ocean surveys to solutions of specific 
problems. The need for oceanographers 
to evolve some fairly elaborate measuring ar- 
rays, with limited regions heavily instru- 
mented, led to the recommendation for a 
ah it Rie buoy program. 

discussing oceanographic research the 
* recommends that oceanographic re- 
search ships be separately funded as a block, 
and be grouped generally into regional fleets 
of reasonable size. 

The major organizational recommenda- 
tion would combine the Environmental Sci- 
ences Services Administration, Geological 
Survey, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, and 
oceanographic activities of the Coast Guard 
and the Bureau of Mines in a single agency. 
This new agency would support the national 
effort by management of environment and 
Ocean resources and providing description 
and prediction services through a balanced 
program of direct participation and support 
of industry and universities. 

At the request of the President, each fed- 
eral agency is considering the recommenda- 
tions contained In “Effective Use of the Sea.” 
The ICO is now in the process of examining 
the implications of these recommendations 
and the Vice President regards the analysis 
of the PSAC report as one of his Council’s 
priority assignments, and expects to utilize 
the next Council meeting for this purpose. 
In his charge to the Vice President, the Pres- 
ident requested the National Marine Council 
to carefully study the many recommenda- 
tions of the report and to consider these pro- 
posals in developing suggestions for the 
President for fiscal year 1968. 

At this time I can speak only for the Navy. 
Budgets permitting, the Navy intends to fol- 
low its recommendations. In the field of 
oceanography we feel an obligation to the 
entire nation. Almost every bit of oceano- 
graphic information gathered is not only of 
use to the Navy, but also to others in the 
oceanographic community. For instance, the 
work we do on sonar can be used to develop 
methods for studying the migratory habits 
of fish. 

It is obvious that while pursuing military 
objectives, the Navy has an obligation to the 
national interest in ocean technology. We 
would like to see Navy dollars do double duty 
in supporting the civilian sector. In addi- 
tion, the Navy accepts-the responsibility for 
helping to develop the national undersea 
technology needed for effective use of the 
sea in the military, economic, social, and 
political sense, This, again, must be a cor- 
porate venture; a  science-industry-Navy 
team. 

To be certain that the Navy’s portion of 
the National Oceaographic Program budget 
is carefully and wisely invested, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations have completed taking another long, 
hard look at the entire Navy Oceanographic 
Program. They have thought in terms of a 
more centralized authority to give even a 
better focus to the entire Navy program 
in oceanography and related efforts. 

The Secretary of the Navy, the Honorable 
Paul Nitze, has recently taken an action that 
will not only strengthen the Navy's ocean- 
ographic program but increase the Navy's 
ability to cooperate with all other agencies 
involved in our national oceanographic 
effort. 

Effective immediately, the Secretary has es- 
tablished a new Office ot the Oceanographer 
of the Navy and invested it with the neces- 
sary expanded authority to provide central- 
ized direction of all of the Navy's ocean- 
ographic activities. , 

The new office will be headed by Rear Ad- 
miral O. D. Waters, Jr., who has been serving 
in the more limited position previously des- 
ignated’ as Oceanographer of the Navy and 
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also as Commander of the U.S. Naval Ocean- 
ographic Office. 

Since the Secretary's instruction is not 
long and since it is written in the plain 
English for which he is noted, I will quote 
it to you in its entirety: 

“This instruction defines the Naval Ocean- 
ographic Program, éstablishes an Office of the 
Oceanographer of the Navy, and prescribes 
the mission of the Oceanographer of the 
Navy. 

“The Naval Oceanographic Program en- 
compasses that body of science, technology, 
engineering, operations, and the personnel 
and facilities associated with each, which is 
essential primarily to explore and to lay the 
basis for exploitation of the ocean and its 
boundaries for Naval applications to enhance 
security and support other national objec- 
tives, 

“The mission of the Oceanographer of the 
Navy is to act as the Naval Oceanographic 
Program Director for the Chief of Naval 
Operations, under the policy direction of the 
Secretary of the Navy, through the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy (Research and Devel- 
opment), and to exercise centralized author- 
ity, direction and control, including control 
of resources, in order to insure an integrated 
and effective Naval Oceanographic Program. 

“In carrying out his assigned responsibili- 
ties, the Oceanographer of the Navy is au- 
thorized to issue directives, management 
plans, requirements, tasks, instructions, and 
to allocate resources for the Secretary of the 
Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations. 

“The Chief of Naval Research is assigned 
additional responsibility as Assistant Ocean- 
ographer of the Navy for Ocean Science. 

“The Chief of Naval Material, with ap- 
proval of CNO, has assigned the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Material (Development) additional 
responsibility as Assistant Oceanographer of 
the Navy for Ocean Engineering and Devel- 
opment. 

“With the approval of the ONO, the 
Oceanographer of the Navy will designate an 
Assistant Oceanographer of the Navy for 
Oceanographic Operations. Pending this 
designation, the relationships of the Ocean- 
ographer of the Navy and the U.S. Naval 
Oceanographic Office remain as at present. 

“The Oceanographer of the Navy shall 
budget, justify, and administer all funds 
allocated to the Naval Oceanographic Pro- 
grams as required for implementation of the 
program; shall insure that adequate funds 
are budgeted by activities of the Navy De- 
partment for support of the program; and 
shall develop and maintain a comprehensive 
budget documented for presentation to 
higher executive authorities and Congres- 
sional Committees. 

“All national facilities, centers, and mis- 
sions of the National Oceanographic Pro- 
gram assigned to the Department of the Navy 
will be managed and administred by the 
Oceanographer of the Navy. 

“The Office of the Oceanographer of the 
Navy is hereby established directly under the 
Chief of Naval Operations. 

“The Oceanographer of the Navy, under 
the Chief of Naval Operations, shall command 
the Office of the Oceanographer of the Navy. 

“The Chief of Naval Operations shall issue 
the necessary directives to implement the 
provisions of this Instruction.” 

That is the end of the Secretary’s instruc- 
tion. Its unequivocal language leaves no 
doubt that the Navy views its work in 
oceanography as a major portion of its effort 
to maintain the defense of the nation at sea, 
and that it is organizing its resources to 
make a major contribution to the national 
effort; a team effort among the academic 
community, industry, State and federal 
agencies sharing the responsibility to work 
together under the leadership of the Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States. 
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NO ALTERNATIVE TO VICTORY IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr, McGEE. Mr. President, Howard 
K. Smith, in his column published in the 
Evening Star for Monday, August 29, has 
simply stated why the United States 
must and will push on to achieve its ob- 
jectives in Vietnam. There is no al- 
ternative. 

There being no alternative, as Mr. 
Smith points out so well, the United 
States must adjust itself to the long, 
long haul. For this is not a victory to 
be won overnight, as we have learned. 

Mr. President, as Howard K. Smith 
has written, this is really a nation- 
building effort disguised as a war. And 
our prospects for success are good. 
These observations should be widely 
spread, Mr. President. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
column, entitled “Price of U.S. Defeat in 
Vietnam,” written by Howard K. Smith, 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Price or U.S. DEFEAT In VIETNAM Too CostTLy 
(By Howard K. Smith) 


We shall win the war in Viet Nam—that 
is, attain our oft-stated objectives. We shall 
do so for the simple reason that there is no 
alternative. 

If we should lose and withdraw, or negoti- 
ate an empty agreement, every little band of 
politicians unable to win by consent in Latin 
America would acquire itself a Cuban ad- 
viser and have a go at a “War of Liberation.” 
In half the countries of the world, the topical 
amusement would be going downtown to 
wreck the American embassy. That nearly 
happened in the period before we began 
seriously resisting in Viet Nam. After we 
began resisting, Ben Bella, Nkrumah and 
Sukarno lost power in succession and our 
embassies became their prosaic selves once 


again. 

Nothing as epic as a decline or collapse 
of American power in the world would result 
from failure in Viet Nam. Instead, in the 
next serious engagement—say, in Thailand— 
an overwrought American opinion would in- 
sist on victory at any price. We would put 
not 300,000 but 3 million troops into com- 
bat. Gen. Westmoreland’s promising career 
would end with a desk in the Pentagon, and 
the most uncompromising hawk would be 
called in to “bomb” them back into the Stone 
Age.” Our politics would once again be 
poisoned as at the time of McCarthy. 

These things simply cannot be allowed to 
happen. So we shall have to straighten out 
the real facts about guerrilla war and win. 

Guerrilla wars are won by one thing, and 
that is attrition. Two tough entities grate 
against one another until the tougher rubs 
the other to pieces. 

The idea that the side closest to the com- 
mon people wins is a romantic notion, In 
fact, the side that wins is almost always the 
side that gets the most abundant help from 
a nearby foreign power. In the Napoleonic 
wars, only a British invasion enabled the 
Spanish guerrillas to be successful. In World 
War II, no guerrilla movement had much 
chance until abundant Allied aid and an 
Allied invasion of Europe became real pros- 
pects. After that war, the Greek Communist 
guerrillas flowered while Tito provided a flood 
of support and a ready refuge. But when he 
shut the border, they withered. 

Ho Chi Minh would never have won in 
North Viet Nam had not China gone Com- 
munist next to him. He could not fight now 
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but for a flood of help from outside: all 
his oil, all his trucks, all his aircraft and 
antiaircraft defense, and almost all his arms 
and ammunition come from other Commu- 
nist nations. Though the fighting in South 
Viet Nam is not a simple invasion from 
the North, it could not last 12 months on a 
serious scale if North Viet Nam stopped send- 
ing men and material. 

Well, the foreign country with power to 
make up for lack of proximity is the U.S. 
With our impressive native talent for impro- 
visation—trying and failing until eventually 
we find the right way—we are making that 
power increasingly effective. 

But it will take time and patience, which 
are not usually American virtues. We are 
adjusted to short-term results, to annual 
sessions of Congress, annual budgets and 
annual company reports. For this effort we 
have to adjust to the long, long haul. 

We must learn to shrug off setbacks and 
disappointments, and even occasional dis- 
asters. The Communists have a 20-year 
head start in sinking their “infrastructure” 
into South Viet Nam, and we have only been 
seriously learning to root it out for about a 


year, 

We shall have to keep in mind that our 
saturation reporting of our own problems, 
compared with a near blackout on informa- 
tion from the enemy, creates the false im- 
pression that only we have problems. In 
fact, what evidence there is suggests that 
the Communists’ problems are much worse 
and are growing more so each month. 

We need to keep clear the fact that this is 
really a job of nation-building disguised as 
a war. Despite the subtlety and difficulty of 
the mission the prospects are good. The 
people with whom we work are clever. Their 
country is rich and can grow anything in 
abundance. Both the Buddhist demonstra- 
tions of last summer, and the firmness with 
which order was restored, are tokens of a 
crystallizing nation. 

The raw materials are right and so are we. 
We could possibly talk ourselves into defeat, 
and a fraction of our intellectuals are giving 
it a hard try. But probably they shall not 
succeed. The easiest path is success, and 
in our usual halting way, we are moving 
along that path. 


RAYMOND C. DOBSON, GRAND EX- 
ALTED RULER OF THE BENEVO- 
LENT AND PROTECTIVE ORDER 
OF ELRS 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on July 4 of this year at Dal- 
las, Tex., a distinguished North Dakotan, 
Raymond C. Dobson, was elected grand 
exalted ruler of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks. 

All North Dakotans are extremely 
proud of the honor bestowed upon Mr, 
Dobson and upon our State. Mr. Dob- 
son, I know, will be an outstanding grand 
exalted ruler. He has been active in the 
affairs of the Elks for over 40 years. 

Mr. President, the September issue of 
the Elks magazine contains a reprint of 
Grand Exalted Ruler Dobson’s accept- 
ance speech which I ask unanimous 
consent be inserted in the body of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a part of my 
remarks. Grand Exalted Ruler Dob- 
son’s remarks, while primarily directed 
to those in attendance at the grand lodge 
convention, I believe merit the thought- 
ful consideration of all citizens. 

Mr. President, Grand Exalted Ruler 
Dobson is a distinguished journalist. He 
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serves as editor and publisher of the 
Minot Daily News, published in Minot, 
N. Dak., an excellent and very aggressive 
daily newspaper of which he and his as- 
sociates are justly proud. 

Appearing in the same issue of the 
Elks magazine is an editorial entitled 
“Leader From North Dakota” which I 
ask unanimous consent to also have in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. The high opinion 
of the grand exalted ruler as expressed 
in this editorial is shared by all North 
Dakotans and people everywhere who 
have come to know him. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF RAYMOND C. DOBSON 

(Presented at the Grand Lodge Convention 
in Dallas following his election to office on 
July 4.) 

Grand Exalted Ruler Bush, distinguished 
Past Grand Exalted Rulers, Grand Chaplain 
Msgr. Scott, officers and members of the 
Grand Lodge and my Brothers: 

I sincerely thank you for the highest honor 
and recognition which can be bestowed on 
any member of this, the nation’s greatest 
fraternal organization. I am indebted to you 
for the confidence shown in me, and I shall 
do my best in the coming year to justify the 
faith you have exhibited. 

Please, at the outset pardon some personal 
references. This year, with this convention 
in Texas, has for me a special significance. 
It was 100 years ago on March 15, 1866, that 
one of my grandfathers was discharged from 
the Union Army at Brownsville, Texas. Be- 
lieve it or not, as the late Mr. Ripley would 
have said, Grandfather was, after three years 
of Army service, a veteran at the ripe old age 
of 15 years, 

Iam grateful that permission was given my 
bride of 39 years to be present on this plat- 
form along with other relatives. They might 
not believe this could have happened to 
me, except for the fact they now are 
eyewitnesses, 

You have been told I am a Protestant, 
Presbyterian, Mason and Shriner. My spon- 
sor is a gentleman of Jewish descent. My 
nominator, as you know, is a Catholic gentle- 
man of the cloth. No studied effort was 
made to have it this way—it just happened. 
And no where else except under the broad 
canopy of the brotherhood of the Elks would 
this take place. 

Let's keep it that way! Always! 

I sincerely thank Father Andrews for his 
kind words about me, and also Larry Moening 
from Owatonna, Minnesota, the state in 
which I was born, for coming here to make 
the seconding talk. 

I am not certain, but after listening to 
them I suspect that both must have read 
what Mark Twain said about handling facts: 
distort them as the situation warrants, 

It was the same Mark Twain who also 
wrote some words that I intend as Grand 
Exalted Ruler to live by: The higher we are 
placed, the more humbly we should walk. 

I am thankful, too, to the good brothers 
of my home Lodge, Minot No. 1089, and all 
other Elks of North Dakota for their support; 
and likewise the Minot Elks Band and those 
cute youngsters, the majorettes, directed by 
Virginia Maupin. 

I am the second man from North Dakota 
to be elected Grand Exalted Ruler. I am 
grateful to Past Grand Exalted Ruler Sam 
Stern, who despite illness came here to this 
convention to bear witness to the fact he is 
my sponsor. He and the other Past Grand 
Exalted Rulers who have been presented to 
you are dedicated and devoted Elks. 
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Someone has said that figures on occasions 
can be as dry as dust, but permit me to re- 
mind you of some facts always worthy of rep- 
etition. These distinguished gentlemen, the 
past Grand Exalted Rulers, have given a com- 
bined total of 264 years of their lives to lead- 
ing and counseling the Grand Lodge of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks to 
the greatness it enjoys today. And this figure 
of 264 years does not include the years they 
spent in subordinate Lodge work, as well as 
in Grand Lodge, before assuming the respon- 
sibilities of leadership as Grand Exalted 
Ruler. 

I suggest each of us think of himself as 
being a stockholder in a great corporation— 
the Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. 
And further that we think of the past Grand 
Exalted Rulers as constituting its board of 
directors, I say with all emphasis that we, 
the stockholders, are indeed most fortunate. 

Perhaps this best explains why the Elks, 
who only two years hence will observe a cen- 
tury of existence, are growing and prosper- 
ing, and giving no evidence of hardening of 
the arteries. 

The records show I will be the 90th man.to 
occupy the office of Grand Exalted Ruler in 
98 years. And if you wonder why only 90 men 
in 98 years have been Grand Exalted Ruler, 
itis explained by the fact that in earlier days 
on occasions the leader would serve more 
than one term. 

I am very conscious of the fact that I am 
following on the heels of a man, Leonard 
Bush, who has endeared himself to our mem- 
bership nationally, and has contributed in 
large measure to growth and progress in the 
year now ending. I congratulate him for his 
achievements, and only hope I can come close 
to filling his spacious shoes. 

‘The program which I have in mind for the 
coming year will be laid before the District 
Deputy Grand Exalted Rulers and State As- 
sociation Presidents Tuesday noon, and be- 
fore the Exalted rulers of the subordinate 
Lodges on Wednesda, noon, I shall now only 
sketch what I have in mind. 

On membership I ask for an increase of at 
least 10 percent of the total at the beginning 
of the Lodge year. 

In community service, let every subordi- 
nate Lodge seek out in its community some 
worthy cause or project for the betterment 
of all its citizens, which the Elks should un- 
dertake and carry to conclusion. 

In youth activities, let the good work con- 
tinue and be broadened, and we in great 
bounty will be satisfied that we truly are 
doers of good. 

Every subordinate lodge should recognize 
in a tangible way the sacrifices being made 
by good and loyal Americans who by their 
valor on distant battlefields are making more 
secure this land and our lives. Such recog- 
nitions can take many forms, and sugges- 
tions intended to be helpful will be passed 
along. J 

I ask that each subordinate Lodge write a 
new record of achievement in contributions 
to the Elks National Foundation based on a 
minimum gift of $1.00 per membership, with 
an objective of topping $1,500,000. 

Continue the successful Elk-of-the-Year 
program, and in larger Lodges consider 
choosing an Elk-of-the-Month so that more 
men deserving of recognition will be hon- 
ored, 

Acquaint yourselves with the opportuni- 
ties that exist for older members to enjoy 
the fall or winter time of their lives at the 
Elks National Home at Bedford, Virginia. 

Bear in mind that there is a demarcation 
line between good fellowship and abuse of 
sound judgment in club operations. 

Continue, as so many subordinate Lodges 
have in recent years, to improve, rehabilitate 
or construct new Elks homes. 
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Give enthusiastic support to, and expand, 
the Major Projects programs being carried 
on in greater numbers every year by state 
associations. 

All subordinate Lodges should take advan- 
tage of the opportunity afforded by the Elks 

to record your good deeds and 
other newsworthy activities. 

Two years is not too far ahead for us to 
start learning about what we should expect 
of ourselves in the waning days of a century 
of existence. Obviously, we can’t drive into 
the future looking all the time in a rear 
vision mirror. We have moved from a kero- 
sene lamp and gas mantle era to the space 
age. We cannot deny, looking today at a 
vibrant Elks organization, that those who 
have made it possible possessed an enduring 
philosophy of life that has enriched our own 
lives. 

I can see more light than darkness in the 
Elks future, and obviously that is what oth- 
ers have visualized in the past. But intelli- 
gent effort continues to be needed. 

I like the story about an administrator in 
Africa who rode out to inspect land that had 
been devastated by a storm. He came to a 
place where giant cedars had been uprooted 
and destroyed. He said to the official in 
charge of forestry: “You will have to plant 
some cedars here.“ 

‘The official replied: “It takes 2,000 years 
to grow cedars the size these were. They 
don’t even bear cones until they are 50 years 
old.” 

“Then,” said the administrator, “we must 
plant them at once.” 

The objective now—at once—of the Elks 
should be to move beyond old accomplish- 
ments, while perpetuating the memory of 
them; to build a good present and prepare 
for a better future. 

Our year of service ahead is a new one, 
with no accomplishments or mistakes in it 
as yet. Like the birth of every new day, it is 
a reprieve granted by the governor of time 
to his subjects. We must not squander the 
legacy of any moment! 

Iam mindful that this eventful day in my 
life, made so by your kindness, also is the 
birthdate of this nation—a nation in which 
run the bloodlines of many peoples. 

It disturbs me, as I am sure it also does 
you, to look out upon this nation on its 
190th anniversary. World peace hangs in 
precarious balance. Our enemies are unre- 
lenting. They would destroy that birth cer- 
tificate dated July 4, 1776. 

We live with an awesome knowledge that 
what we choose to call one world might eas- 
ily be triggered into a smoking, burning 
shambles of no world. And yet, sadly, the 
behavior of too many of our citizens gives 
evidence they don’t appreciate that America 
is a citadel of freedom and a beacon of hope 
to the world, 

I concede to all men the precious right of 
dissent. But I am much more impressed 
when it is tempered with common sense. 

We see all too many misled and ill- 
informed citizens wasting their time in 
quixotic fashion, jousting with the wind- 
mills of absurdity. Good citizenship, such 
as we the Elks revere, is something more 
than a couple of cheers at a patriotic gath- 
ering. Democracy is something learned, not 
bestowed or legalized or seized. It demands 
of us, as Elks, participation, involyement, 
and contribution. 

I say no, emphatically no, we’re not going 
to be seduced by specious pleas into casting 
away what has been given us in this nation 
as an inheritance richer than pieces of gold. 
Those who would mislead us have no ham- 
mer for building but only a torch for destruc- 
tion. It is not difficult to believe they were 
born with warped minds and never have nor 
never will gain a true sense of direction. 
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‘They are the type of whom that grand old 
warrior, Winston Churchill, was thinking 
when he so eloquently said: “Very often the 
eagles have been squalled down by the par- 
rots.’ 

I apologize to no one for my emotions when 
a lump comes to my throat as the flag passes 
by, and I place my hand over my heart. And 
did you ever notice, when you do that, that 
— ee waves back at you in apprecia- 

on 

Our Americanism program in the Elks must 
have greater emphasis in the year ahead. 

A Good Elk is a volunteer—he needs no 
draft card to compel him to enroll in hard 
work and thought as we strive for what we 
know is best. 

I intend to do my part. 

I ask the same of you, my Brother Elks. 

I always have looked upon my Elks mem- 
bership card as a Distinguished Service Em- 
blem because it enables each man who pos- 
sesses one to be a participant in benevolence, 
something that had virtue when this Order 
was founded and has equal value today. It 
is something that will abide through all time. 

We, by our interest in fellow human beings, 
have created an enviable image of the Bene- 
volent and Protective Order of Elks to which 
all America bears witness. It serves as an 
asset to our Order in attracting new and 
desirable men to go before our altar and take 
the obligation. The future is ours with a 
responsibility to uplift this image in reveren- 
tial respect. 

I give you as a slogan for the coming year: 
Be Enthusiastic! Live and Help Live! 

And as Elks let us live by these words: 

Closer America! Closer all peoples! Closer 
ur hearts and ideals. Closer to a world 
son of greed and suspicion. Closer! Closer 
all of these things, by moving closer in 
ternity to each other. 
This is my wish, my goal, my prayer for 
the year ahead. And I want your helping 
hands to insure for all Elkdom in 1966-67 a 
new grandeur and the best kind of life and 
happiness. 


TH 


[From the Elks Magazine] 
LEADER From NORTH DAKOTA 


The man whom the delegates to the Grand 
Lodge Convention in Dallas last July chose 
to serve as Grand Exalted Ruler is accus- 
tomed to leadership both in Elkdom and in 
his profession. Raymond O. Dobson of 
Minot, N. Dak., Lodge No. 1089 became an Elk 
at approximately the same time that he 
started to work as a newspaperman, and in 
both careers he has compiled a distinguished 
record. 

He became a cub reporter for the Minot 
Daily News when he was 19 years old and 
joined the Minot Elks Lodge as soon there- 
after as he could, which was when he was 
21. Today, as he has been for several years, 
he is editor and publisher of his newspaper, 
one of the country’s best smaller dailies, and 
now chief executive of the fraternity to 
which he has devoted so much of his time, 
energy, and talents since he took the obliga- 
tion in 1923. 

Brother Dobson is the second North Da- 
kotan to serve as Grand Exalted Ruler, the 
first haying been Sam Stern of Fargo Lodge 
No. 260. This is a remarkable tribute to 
the caliber of Elkdom in North Dakota, when 
it is remembered that the 11 lodges have 
a total membership of 20,118. 

It is worth noting that of the 11 North 
Dakota Lodges, 3 have a membership in ex- 
cess of 3,000, there being only 25 lodges in 
the whole Order in that classification. In 
_fact 8 of the 11 North Dakota lodges have 
a membership in excess of 1,000, and this in 
a state with a total population of less than 
650,000, The state showed a membership 
gain this past year of nearly 8 percent 
against something under 2 percent for the 
Order, North Dakota Elkdom is in a very 
healthy condition, indeed. 
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Brother Dobson is not the first 


newspaper 
editor to head the Order of Elks. He is, in 
-fact, the sixth. His 


predecessors were How- 
ard R. Davis, who served in 1951-52, Charles 
E. Broughton, 1946-47, Robert W. Brown, 
1905-06, Edwin A. Perry, 1883-84, and Thomas 
E. Garrett, 1880-82. There have been others 
whose careers included journalistic experi- 
ence, among them Fred L. Bohn, 1956-57, 
Robert S. Barrett, 1944-45 and Floyd E. 
Thompson, 1932-33. 

Elkdom's new leader is a man with a ready 
wit and high good humor. He also is 
capable of speaking bluntly and forcefully. 
How true it is, as he so clearly put it in his 
acceptance speech, that “Democracy is some- 
thing learned, not bestowed or legalized or 
seized. It demands of us, as Elks, partici- 
pation, involvement, and contribution.” 

Thoroughly seasoned in Elkdom and 
abundantly endowed by nature with the 
qualities of leadership, Brother Dobson also 
brings to his high office a personal com- 
mitment to the ideals and programs of this 
Order that is inspiring and refreshing. We 
look forward confidently to another year of 
achievement under North Dakota’s Ray 
Dobson. 


A REEMA REPORTS FROM 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 
most lively and understandable report I 
have heard on the Vietnam conflict re- 
cently came from Jim Lucas, Pulitzer 
prize-winning Scripps-Howard war cor- 
respondent and an Oklahoman, 

Jim was born at Checotah, Okla., at- 
tended the University of Missouri, and 
worked on Muskogee and Tulsa news- 
papers before he joined the Marines in 
1942. He was a combat correspondent 
covering battles at Tarawa, Guadalcanal, 
New Georgia, Russell Islands, Saipan, 
Tinian, and Iwo Jima. His war activity 
brought both a Bronze Star and the Na- 
tional Headliners Award for best combat 
reporting. 

Scripps-Howard has been sending him 
over the world ever since, and his news 
reports have won one prize after an- 
other—George Polk Memorial Award, 
two Ernie Pyle awards, the Omar Brad- 
ley Gold Medal, Korean National Medal, 
the Pulitzer Prize and awards of the Ma- 
rine Corps Reserve Officers Association, 
and the American Legion. He has two 
books to his credit and this month is in- 
troducing a new one, “Dateline: Viet- 
nam.“ 

Because I think Jim has something to 
say to all of us, I have had transcribed a 
recording of his speech at the National 
Press Club August 18, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it inserted in the 
Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
scription was ordered to be printed in 
the RecorD, as follows: 

DATELINE: VIETNAM 
(By Jim Lucas, National Press Club, 
August 18) 

I guess maybe we ought to start by de- 
fining some of our terms and one of the 
questions I've been asked on a few of the 
TV and radio programs I’ye been on (and 
I've been selling books for the last ten days) 
is, “Are you a dove or a hawk?” I guess 


I'd have to say Im a hawk as I under- 
stand the term. 

If it’s a hawk to believe as I believe, that 
what we're doing out there is just and hon- 
orable and fair and something that has to be 
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done—I'm a hawk. If it’s to be a hawk 
to want to do whatever it takes to bring 
this thing to a successful conclusion and 
soon, I'm a hawk, If to be a hawk is to be 
bereft of compassion, to be unable to cry 
anymore, then I'm not a hawk. Maybe I'd 
say Im a gentle hawk, if there is such a 
thing. I guess there is such a thing, be- 
cause I know there is such a thing as a 
belligerent dove. I’ve seen some of those. 
Maybe I don't understand the term, be- 
cause I think there is a third category we 
ought to introduce in here and we'll dis- 
cuss them later, and that’s the ostrich. He's 
also very much involved in this operation 
that we've got going out in Vietnam. So let's 
assume that I’m a hawk. 


ALLIES WINNING—BUT TOO SLOWLY 


Now the big question, of course, is how 
we're doing out there. I’ve found a great 
deal of discouragement since I've come home. 
Don Cosgrove was telling me as we sat here 
haying lunch about a very distin, ed 
military man who is not here today. He 
said, “I’ve heard all I want on Vietnam, I’m 
confused enough.” I have found a great 
deal of confusion and disarray and this dis- 
turbs me, because to me, and I may be too 
close to the forest to see the trees, to me 
the issues of this thing are crystal clear, 

How are we doing? I’m not discouraged. 
I hope Im not a “Pollyanna.” We're no 
longer losing. In the Delta, where George 
has been until recently, we have been con- 
sistently winning our war, and I believe we 
still are. In the central highlands around 
Pleiku where the VC not too long ago 
hoped—and had every reason to expect— 
they could cut Vietnam in two at the nar- 
row waist, their ambitions there are no 
longer attainable, and they cannot be real- 
ized. Their goal to seize a capitol, a pro- 
vincial capitol, and make it their rump cap- 
itol on Vietnamese soil; that’s out of the 
question, i 

They're being hurt; they're being hurt 
very, very badly. We're no longer losing— 
we're a great deal more than just not losing. 
We're not winning as fast, however, as I'd 
like us to do and there is that extra effort 
that would enable us to. I hope we will, 
because this is a very serious struggle we're 
engaged in out there. It’s very serious cer- 
tainly to the men who are fighting it. 


“WE HAVE TAKEN THE NIGHT AWAY” 


Now up north, and I’ve spent the past 
eight months with my Marines (and I’m an 
ex-Marine) up in the First Corps area, things 
look at lot better. We've taken the night 
away from them, And this is that 
they find just inconceivable. ‘They have 
always owned the night. When they helped 
the French in the War of the Viet Minh, the 
night was theirs. As soon as it got dark, the 
French retired to their little Beau Geste forts 
and stayed there until dawn came and the 
countryside belonged to the Viet Minh— 
they could do with it as they chose and this 
is when they operated. And initially—we 
got into this thing gradually, telling our- 
selves for a long time we weren't even 
there—initially they also owned the night, 
but now it’s not theirs. 

In the First Corps, the Marine area, we set 
a thousand ambushes and run five hundred 
patrols in a single night. We're out as much 
as they are and they know even when they're 
out they don't have that sense of freedom, 
of license, that they used to have. We've 
taken the night away from them and they 
tend increasingly, now, to stay in their forts 
and their caves and their holes at night be- 
cause those damn Marines—you can't trust 
them. And to them, this is inconceivable. 
It’s not cricket. It’s not playing the game 
by the rules that they’ve always played it by. 
We've taken the night away from them, which 
I think is a tremendous reversal of the tide of 
war in that part of the world. 
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-GUERRILLAS’ BACKS BROKEN IN DA NANG AREA 


We've broken the backs of the guerrillas 
in the Da Nang area and the guerrilla repre- 

sents a tremendous investment to these 
people. It takes at least sixteen and some- 
times as many as twenty and twenty-one 
years to train a guerrilla. He's a local boy; 
he’s the tax collector; he’s the propaganda 
agent; he’s the enforcer; he’s the assassin; 
he's the guy that disembowels the friendly 
province chief or the district chief, and when 
you kill one of those guys, this isn’t just 
shooting a soldier, you’ve taken a tremendous 
investment in time and training and re- 
sources away from the Viet Cong. And in 
Da Nang, General Walt told me just before I 
came home, we have killed 2,500 guerrillas in 
less than a year. So much so that they're 
trying to replace these characters with guer- 
rilla experts from the north, 

The guy from the north, he's not a local 
boy, he doesn’t know the area any better 
than we do. He doesn’t know it as well as 
we do because we've been there longer. 
We have found the bodies of North 
Vietnamese guerrilla experts two and three 
days after they were killed—still where they 
fell. He has no friends there. This wouldn’t 
happen to a local boy, a local guerrilla. His 
family would come get him and bury him. 
But these are strangers so they stay there. 


MEN FROM NORTH STRANGERS 


They're so disoriented, some of them (North 
Vietnamese), that they have actually 
wandered into our lines because they don't 
know where they are. This is how hard-put 
they are to replace their guerrillas in that 
part of the world. 

Again, I don’t want to be a “Pollyanna.” 
But things are going very well for us in the 
military sense. I’m not kidding myself that 
there is going to be a military solution to 
this thing. If this were a war that we could, 
as we did in World War II, sweep in off the 
beaches and clear everything ahead of us, 
sure we could doit. 

We're trying to fight a war in the midst 
of a civilian population which is essentially 
friendly and do this with a minimum of dis- 
location to the civilians and their economy. 
We don’t always accomplish this but the 
incidents that do occur are reasonably rare. 
You can’t avoid them all. But our people 
are under blanket instructions, instructions 
that actually endanger our lives and which 
have cost us lives, to ayoid as much as pos- 
sible the endangering of a friendly people. 

This is a strange war we're fighting there. 
I suppose any war you're in is the worst one 
because it is the one you're in. This is alto- 
gether different from World War II, alto- 
gether different from Korea where initially 
we did have this fluidity where there were no 
lines but which eventually settled itself down 
to more or less a conventional warfare. 


JUNGLE MAKES FOR STRANGE WAR 


Even when we've had a big operation as we 
did in Operation Hastings (and this was the 
last I was involved in before I came home), a 
big operation involving division-sized forces, 
you're still fighting small wars. Hastings was 
fought under one man, General English, but 
still fought in at least three separate pockets 
because you're fighting in jungle. 

Even in Saigon they don’t understand the 
jungle. They say go up in the mountains 
and get those people. Yes, go up there and 
get them. You ought to see that terrain. 
You can’t see three feet on either side of 
you. You have to fight where you are and 
there is often no communication—physical 
communication—although there's always 
radio communication between units. 

This is a very difficult war we're fighting. 
We're figh it in the midst of a civilian 
population, a friendly population, trying to 
do as little to them as we can and 
“we're fighting it often in the most impossible 
terrain, 
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MORE MANPOWER URGED 
I’m convinced that with the infusion of 


more manpower, and I hope to God we get 


it (I think we will) we can bring those 
enclaves we hold, I'm speaking now essen- 


-tially in terms of the First Corps area be- 


cause this is where I've been for seven or 
eight months, we can bring Chu Lai, Da 
Nang, and Phu Bai together and make one 
big enclave. 

We can even extend by bringing in more 
Army manpower down to Nha Trang and Qui 
Nhon and eventually we can push these peo- 
ple out of the Coastal Plains. 

We can make Vietnam a viable nation eco- 
nomically and politically, We can push these 
people back into the mountains and let them 
have the highlands. Who cares? They can’t 
live up there. They can’t grow anything up 
there. Eventually they are going to have to 
come down for food and for medicine. And 
every time they do, we're going to clobber 
them, 

They're hurting, and they're hurting badly. 
If these were a rational people, they would 
have recognized long ago that they cannot 
do what they set out to do. 

If they were Russians, you know the his- 
tory of the Russians, they put the pressure 
on in a half dozen spots throughout the past 
twenty years and when they found that they 
weren't going to push through, they weren't 
going to get what they set out to do, they 
were pragmatists, realists enough that they 
pulled back and pushed somewhere else. 


ENEMY REQUIRES MORE CONVINCING 


But these people are going to take a lot 
more convincing apparently than Russians 
or even Chinese. They know very little about 
the world in which they live and I think this 
is right, Mr. Ambassador, that they are 
mesmerized, hypnotized by Dien Bien Phu. 

To them history begins and ends with 
Dien Bien Phu. That's where they whipped 
the French and they can do it again. Well, 
there ain't going to be another Dien Bien 
Phu. But they don’t know that yet and 
they're going to take a lot more convincing. 

It could conceivably be, and I think I said 
this the last time I was here, that there will 
be no formal end to this war anymore than 
there was a formal beginning. This war, like 
Topsy, just “grows.” All of a sudden there 
it was and we had a full-scale war on our 
hands. 

WAR MAY WITHER ON VINE 


It may very well be that as these people are 
hurt and hurt badly, that they’ll pull back 
into the hills and eventually this war will 
just wither on the vine and sort of peter out 
to an unsuccessful and inconclusive conclu- 
sion. That's not much to look forward to, 
but realistically, I think it’s something to 
keep in mind. 

Another question of considerable moment 
to our people back here is, “What about our 
men out there?” Well, like a lot of old folks 
my age, I have sometimes tended to become 
discouraged about the younger generation. 
Actually I think the only thing wrong with 
it is that I’m no longer a part of it. But 
I often thought that it was going to “hell 
in a wheelbarrow’—that it was hopeless. I 
know you probably tend to feel that way back 
here, particularly when you see some of the 
antics and the gyrations of the lunatic fringe 
of the younger generation, but it’s been 
heartening to me to see these kids in action, 

CITY BOYS “OWN” THE JUNGLE 

These lads of ours, city boys, or boys from 
modern farms that even have TV and radio 
and electric lights, which they didn’t have 
on farms when I was a kid, these kids have 
taken the jungle and made it their own—they 
own the jungle. I couldn't believe this hap- 
pened but they don’t like it; nobody likes it. 
There are snakes out there and this just 
scares the daylights out of me. 
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Our boys take this Jungle and use it—they 
exploit it. It’s a tool and a lot of these 
boys would rather fight in the jungle than 
out in the open because they know the 
jungle—they know what to do with it. 

And they’re much more at home in it than 
the North Vietnamese who are, to some ex- 
tent, city boys too. They don't like the 
jungle, but our kids do. 

I like being with troops. They are a 
wholesome bunch of young men. They rise 
to the occasion. Not all of them—we’re 
dealing with human beings, but I think 
there is a challenge in it that these kids 
instinctively respond to, 

When we first went out there, the North 
Vietnamese were accustomed to opening fire, 
ambushing and haying the people being am- 
bushed stalked. And we captured docu- 
ments, which are very expressive, of their 
amazement when our boys charge—they just 
go at em. They're doing a whale of a job. 


OUR BOYS WELL TRAINED 


They are better trained than any soldiers 
we have ever sent into combat. This ap- 
plies to the Army as well as the Marine 
Corps. They are better trained. They are 
every bit as good as my generation was and 
twice as smart. 

They have weapons that I wouldn't begin 
to understand if they were explained to me 
every day, seven days a week, for six months 
at a time. I still wouldn't know what they 
were talking about. These kids are able to 
use them and use them well. Their morale 
is good, even when they take casualties, and 
that’s the hardest part of it, of course. They 
go on fighting. 

Howard K. Smith, I’m sure you know the 
story of his boy. Howard says, “He's 21 going 
on 50.“ And this is true of a lot of those 
youngsters out there. 

I just want to bring back a report to you 
that they are doing a whale of a job and as 
long as this country can produce young men 
like that—men who rise to the occasion— 
who are capable of (for want of a better 
word) the heroics that these youngsters are, 
I don't think we have to worry too much 
about what lies ahead for us because the fu- 
ture of this country is in their hands and 
it’s in good hands! 


ENEMY WELL ARMED AND EQUIPPED 


Now about the enemy. I'm not going to 
talk too long, I always say. I always do 
after I say it. I want to leave some time 
for questions. But what about the enemy? 
Well, he’s good too. He's coming down across 
the parallel, down Ho Chi Minh Trail at the 
rate of 7,000 to 10,000 a month. He's com- 
ing down in division size. He's well armed. 
There are about 283,000 of them, I think, now 
south of the border. He's got considerable 
stockpiles built up over the years south of 
the parallel. 

I don’t know how it is in the Delta. I 
assume we're still fighting the VC down 
there—but up in Ist Corps, in many areas, 
the VC has virtually disappeared as a fight- 
ing force—it is now a locked-on engagement 
between the North Vietnamese and the South 
Vietnamese and the Americans on the other 
side. 

He's well armed. He's well equipped. But 
he’s hungry in many cases, We have system- 
atically—and this may appall some peo- 
ple—but as part of war we have systemati- 
cally gone for his rice caches, his supplies, 
and he’s hungry. 

ENEMY HUNGRY, MISINFORMED 

He lacks medicine and he is giving up in 
surprising numbers. Even his officers are 
coming in with their weapons. I don’t want 
to over-emphasize that because he’s still a 
very good fighting force. But he has got his 
problems. He is terrified of those weapons 
of ours which he does not have our artillery 
and our air power, and our mobility, our 
helicopters, : 
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He dares not light fires at night. He is 
afraid often to cook his rice—too often for 
his own comfort, I guess you would say. 
He has to live off of berries and that sort of 
thing. 

He has been surprised to find since coming 
south that he’s ‘been lied to. He was told 
when he left Nam Dinh or Vinh or wherever 
he started out from that the people of the 
south were oppressed—living under a dicta- 
torship—prepared immediately to welcome 
him as a liberator and the fall of the south 
was just a matter of days and he would be 
in on the kill. 

But he finds that there’s no such welcome 
waiting for him—that in all too many cases 
the people of the south don’t want him 
around, that they know he spells trouble, 
bad trouble, and they inform on him. Now 
a year ago it would have been worth a 
farmer’s life to be seen talking to an Amer- 
ican or a government trooper. This isn’t 
true today. Our intelligence has improved 
considerably. 


INFORMERS HELP UNITED STATES 


On Operation Hastings we knew when they 
started bringing that division across the 
parallel. We watched them. We let them 
get about 75% of their men and supplies 
across. That 25%, though, that they didn’t 
get across was what they really needed and 
then we hit them. We couldn’t have done 
that without the cooperation of a lot of 
people who kept us informed as to what was 
going on in that area. 

The North Vietnamese are hungry, they're 
desperately hungry for a showcase victory. 
Perhaps if they got that victory—another 
Dien Bien Phu—they’d be willing to come to 
the conference table on their terms. They 
may have to come without it, because every 
time they start massing for one of these 
big pushes, we know it well enough in ad- 
vance that we hit them before they’re ready. 

We got them in AnLoc the other day again, 
and they had to go back across the border 
into Cambodia and if anybody tells you they 
are not using Cambodia as a sanctuary, I 
think Sgt. Mjr. Woolridge and I are posi- 
tioned to say we know damned well they 
are because we've seen them coming both 
ways! 

NOT DESPERATE ENOUGH TO GIVE UP 


Not too long ago (Colonel Barton remem- 
bers this) we had a young officer down on the 
Delta, Capt. Towry from Georgetown, South 
Carolina. The last time we saw him, he had 
run out of ammunition, He was being pulled 
across the river, the Kai Kai River, into Cam- 
bodia with his hands in the air. Two days 
later we found his body back in South Viet- 
nam by about 100 yards, he had been killed 
over there and thrown back, 

I’m not at all impressed with correspond- 
ents who go over and take bushes behind 
which no VC is hiding and say this proves 
there are no VCs over there. But we clobber 
these people every time they begin to mass, 
and they're getting pretty desperate. But 
they’re not desperate enough to give up and 
they're not desperate enough certainly for 
us to let our guard down, because they are 
a very significant fighting force. 

They are well armed. They are well 
trained, and there’s that hard-core fanatic in 
them that is not going to give up, regardless 
of what you do to him. Fortunately, and 
again this sounds awful bloodthirsty (and 
maybe I am, I don't know) that hard-core 
being fanatic is the bunch that always fights 
to the death so they're the ones that are 
we killed off at a faster rate than anybody 
else. 

It’s the fringe echelon and they go through 
several gradations of Viet Cong or Commie, 
that is most willing to give up. I don’t 
‘know how it is now, George, but when I left 
down in the Delta we were accepting the 
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surrender of an average of about a company 
of VC a month. And this is probably still 
true today. We brought about 400,000 peo- 
ple back under government control down 
there and the Delta looks mighty good. 


SOUTH VIETNAM FORCES STILL IMPROVE 


Finally, there is a question of what about 
the South Vietnamese. Well, I told you the 
last time I was here that they were a better 
fighting force then than when I went out 
in 1964. I can tell you that they are still 
improving. There are some mighty good 
units in the South Vietnamese army. 

They need, above all, leadership. Leader- 
ship is not a commodity you produce over 
night. They are getting good leadership. 
The ranger battalions are as good, I'd say, 
as the U.S. Marines, almost anyhow, and 
that’s about as high as I could go. The Viet- 
namese marines are top-flight. The para- 
troopers are good. 

There are weak units. But the surprising 
thing to me is not that these people make 
mistakes—that they have weaknesses after 
being a nation so short a time under such 
adverse conditions, The interesting thing 
to me is that they keep trying—and they do 
try. You knock them down and they still 
get up again. 

These people, and again I'm repeating what 
I said last time but it’s still valid, these 
people are trying to do in one generation 
what we have done in this country in four 
or five. 


MUST BUILD NATION, FIGHT TOO 


They are trying to build a nation while 
fighting for their very existence. Either job 
would be a tremendous undertaking and 
they're trying to do both at once. The 
French left them nothing. They even, as I 
remember, took the light fixtures and the 
plumbing out of the National Palace when 
they left. 

There are many Vietnamese, particularly 
in the rural areas, who simply want to be 
left alone. They are tired of war after 
twenty years. They want to be left alone to 
raise their rice and their children. They 
want to pay taxes to one side. And they will 
go with whichever side offers security and 
peace and increasingly it is our side that 
offers security and peace. 

But there are enough Vietnamese (for 
want of a better word again) intellectuals 
who have the dream, who know what they 
want to do with and for their country to 
make this effort of ours worthwhile. 

One of the questions I'm asked is, Do 
the Vietnamese really want us there?” The 
answer to that has to be, “All things equal, 
no.” We brought inflation. It's very hard for 
an Army officer or a civil servant or a person 
on a fixed salary to exist in Vietnam today 
because bringing in this influx of money and 
men, sure, we've caused inflation. And we 
have, to some extent, corrupted their youth. 

MEN SHOW RESTRAINT 

It’s not surprising when you bring 300,000 
healthy, young males in a country that has 
as many beautiful women as Vietnam has, 
that there is some fraternizing, and there 
is. We haven't corrupted them as much as 
we have a right to expect, really. Our men 
have shown considerable restraint and I give 
a lot of credit to General Westmoreland who 
does nothing but preach on this subject most 
of the time and whose preachings have gone 
home. 

There is one magazine out there in English 
called “Vietnam Today” which actually com- 
plains that our men are too well behaved, 
that they don’t think it’s quite natural and 
they wish they'd let their hair down more. 
I don’t know that this is quite true, but we 
have—we have upset things. And there's 
a clash in our culture. 

The Vietnamese are a very proud people 
and they were a nation before we were 
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thought of. And they’re proud of being Viet- 
Their literature and their history 
mean a great deal to them and they would 
rather we weren’t there. 
‘UNITED STATES STILL WANTED 

I only talk to that small fraction of Viet- 
namese who speak English—I don’t speak 
any Vietnamese. So admittedly my contacts 
are very restricted. But you'll sit down with 
one of them and they enumerate their com- 
plaints and they’re frank with you. 

You agree that these complaints are just 
and well-taken and then you say “Well, 
O.K., what do you want us to do? Leave?” 
Oh, my God no. Not until this thing is won. 
Not until we have a nation. Not until the 
enemy is away and no longer among us. And 
this is precisely what we want to do. This is 
why we're there. 

I have no apologies to make for what we're 
doing in Vietnam. We are in Vietnam, and 
let’s be fair with ourselves and with every- 
body, because our interests are engaged 
there. We're not there because we're fine 
fellows, really. We sometimes say that, but 
I don’t think even we are fooled. 

We're there because the interests of the 
free world, which we head, are engaged in 
Vietnam. But we are incidentally doing a 
very fine thing for a fine bunch of people 
who deserve a lot better break than they've 
gotten from history. 

ALTERNATIVES IMMORAL 

Im not the least bit on the defensive 
about what we're doing in Vietnam. There's 
nothing immoral about what we're doing 
there and I have yet to hear any alternatives 
suggested which aren't immoral. 

What are we going to do? Are we going to 
pull out and abandon the Catholics, the 
Cao-Dat, the Hoa-Hao, the five-hundred 
thousand men and their families and the 
army of South Vietnam, the civil servants, 
the intellectual communities, the Buddhists 
(a lot of the Buddhists are completely loyal), 
are we going to abandon these people who 
have voluntarily cast their lot with the West 
and with freedom? 

I think the answer to that has to be No.“ 
We can’t afford to because we've got to live 
with ourselves. I’ve heard it suggested, 
“Why don’t we pull back to the Philippines 
and make our stand there?” Do you think 
the Filipinos would ask us? Think they'd 
let us? Think they'd want us? 

They would say, “Look, Buster, when we 
saw what you did to these little people, the 
Vietnamese, we know what your word means. 
We've got to live out here because, geo- 
graphically, here's where we're anchored. 
But we'll make them deal with the only 
power that exists out here, Communist 
China, and you go back to Hawaii or San 
Francisco and start digging your trenches 
and dig them deep because sure as shooting 
they're coming over after you.” 

WHAT ABOUT YOU BACK HERE? 

Any argument about whether we should 
or should not be in Vietnam now is academic. 
We're there. This thing can be brought to 
a successful conclusion, 

We have got to give it that extra effort, 
and this brings me to a question I want to 
ask you all and then I'll shut up. What 
about you all back here? I’m not at all sure 
since I came home that this country still 
has what it takes to see this thing through. 

I have been shocked and appalled since 
I came home to find that one of the things 
we're proudest of back here is that we're 
able to wage this kind of a war in which a 
hundred to a hundred-fifty fine young Amer- 


ought to be dislocated. This is a war in 
which apparently the only people to be dis- 
are 
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dying. They’re willing to put their lives on 
the line. 

I have heard no valid reasons suggested 
back here for not backing them up—except 
that we're tired—we're weary—and we don't 
understand it. 

THIS IS A SHOWDOWN—FREEDOM OR SLAVERY 


The issues to me are crystal clear. This is 
a showdown, maybe not in the right place at 
the right time, but it’s still a showdown be- 
tween our side and theirs—between freedom 
and slavery, Democracy and Communism. 

Sure we make mistakes and and we show 
our mistakes on the front page. They make 
mistakes and nobody ever knows about it. 
Our mistakes we can correct. The Com- 
mies’ are set in concrete. 

I believe we're going to see this thing 
through. I hope we do, so we can continue 
to be proud to be Americans, but it may be 
that we don’t and if we don't, they can take 
it. They can have this world and they will 
take it, and make it their kind of a world. 
I said this the last time and TIl say it again. 
If the Commies take it and if they make it 
their kind of a world, they can have it be- 
cause I wouldn't want to live in it. 

Thank you. 


IS SPACE PROGRAM MORE IMPOR- 
TANT THAN OUR CHILDREN’S 


NOURISHMENT? 


Mr, PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
year the administration’s budget con- 
tained over $1,200 million for Apollo 
spacecraft to be used in our moon pro- 
gram. This would. merely cover the 
heavy development test and production 
activity for space modules in preparation 
for manned development flights on the 
Saturn 1B early next year and on the 
Saturn V a year later. 

Yet this amount of money could per- 
mit $120 million a year to be spent on 
the special milk program for 10 years. 
Today the program is being short- 
changed. It received only $100 million 
in fiscal 1966. This has been increased 
to $104 million by Congress for fiscal 
1967 but even more is essential if we are 
to adequately provide for the needs of 
the Nation’s schoolchildren. A minimum 
of $110 million should be appropriated 
for fiscal 1967 simply to allow a Fed- 
eral reimbursement rate under the pro- 
gram comparable to the rate provided 
in past years. 

I intend to fight for such a $6 million 
increase as supplemental appropriations 
legislation comes before the Senate. We 
must not be so hypnotized by the stars 
that we forget to take care of the prob- 
lems our Nation faces here on the planet 
earth. 

I do not oppose the space program on 
the Apollo moon shot. This year I in- 
troduced amendments to reduce some of 
the marginal programs sponsored by the 
space agency by cutting its spending back 
by a half a billion dollars. 

Nevertheless, a comparison of the cost 
of the school milk program with one 
limited part of the space program puts 
the cost of this great health and nutri- 
tion effort in perspective. 


A TRIBUTE TO SENATOR 
ROBERTSON 


` Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presl- 
dent, on Monday a signal tribute was 
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paid to our beloved colleague and friend 
from Virginia, the Honorable A. WILLIS 
ROBERTSON, in recognition of his long 
and distinguished career as a Member 
of the Senate and the other body. 

A group of his fellow Virginians, 
headed by Lt. Robert H. Guy, of Lynch- 
burg, presented the Senator with an 
honorary life membership in the Ameri- 
ean Society of the Golden Horseshoe. 
The society is a patriotic, nonpartisan 
group of citizens founded by members of 
the American Legion and dedicated to 
the preservation of liberty as envisioned 
by our Founding Fathers. 

The name of the Society of the Golden 
Horseshoe is derived from a significant 
event in the early development of colo- 
nial America, the discovery of the 
Shenandoah Valley of Virginia by Gov. 
Alexander Spotswood. 

Accompanied by a small group of 
friends, Governor Spotswood in 1716 
made an arduous trip from his home, 
“Germanna,” on the banks of the 
Rapidan River to the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. The objective of the journey was 
to explore the area west of the mountains 
and to establish forts to protect the 
frontier from an anticipated invasion by 
the French and hostile Indians. Sep- 
tember 1 will mark the 250th anniversary 
of Governor Spotswood’s discovery of 
the beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah 
which lies between the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghenies. 

Upon his return to Williamsburg, Gov- 
ernor Spotswood established an order 
called the Knights of the Golden Horse- 
shoe and presented a Golden Horseshoe 
to each member of the party who made 
the trek to the Shenandoah. Today, the 
American Society of the Golden Horse- 
shoe continues the tradition established 
by Governor Spotswood and presents 
those it honors with a horseshoe as an 
emblem of membership. Accordingly, 
the Senator from Virginia received the 
symbolic horseshoe when he was made 
an honorary member on Monday. 

Mr. President, I know that every Mem- 
ber of the Senate joins me in extending 
congratulations to the Senator from Vir- 
ginia on this honor. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp at this 
point in my remarks a statement by 
Lieutenant Guy on the presentation to 
Senator ROBERTSON, 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

We have assembled here this afternoon, 
not only to award a distinguished Life Mem- 
bership Card, and the unique emblem of the 
American Society of the Golden Horseshoe, 
but also to pay tribute to a staunch Virginia 
Statesman, and a great American patriot, 
who has served his great state and nation 
with unusual honor and distinction in both 
Houses of the United States Congress for 
more than a third of a century. 

Senator ROBERTSON was elected to his seat 
in the House of Representatives in 1933, fac- 
ing one of the most critical economic crises 
this nation has endured. During those 
critical depression years, and until the pres- 
ent day, Senator ROBERTSON has never fal- 
tered in assuming the responsibilities of his 
office Aceh they arose, nor has he tried to escape 
any > 
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Many of us who have followed his Con- 
gressional career, recognize restraint, honesty 
of purpose, integrity, ingenuity and courage 
as his inherent characteristics. These assets 
have contributed much to his influence 
among his colleagues as well as to his numer- 
ous achievements during his long and color- 
ful political career, 

I would like to remind the Honorable Sen- 
ator from Virginia that we recognize among 
his many admirable traits, that he exercises 
implicit faith in God and humanity, coordi- 
nated with his ever abiding faith in the Con- 
stitutions of his state and nation, and the 
cautious deliberation he has exercised in 
making decisions on vital issues of a con- 
troversial nature and their consequential 
effect on all facets of our national social and 
economic life. 

In the numerous capacities in which he 
has served his state and nation in the Legis- 
lative Department of our Government he 
has distinguished himself, with outstanding 
accomplishments, and a dedicated service of 
the highest quality, which accounts for his 
tremendous influence and the high esteem 
of his colleagues, with whom he has had the 
honor of serving for a longer period of years 
than the majority of legislators throughout 
the history of our great Republic. 

Before presenting this distinguished award 
to Senator Roperrson, and for the informa- 
tion of those who are not too well acquainted 
with the basic philosophy and the inherent 
tenets and objectives of the American So- 
ciety of the Golden Horseshoe, I would like 
to emphasize that its preamble is the Con- 
stitution of the United States; that it is a 
national, non-profit, non-partisan organi- 
zation, comprising an official staff and mem- 
bership of patriotic and dedicated Americans 
who believe implicitly in the preservation 
of the cardinal virtues of freedom that found 
their way into our nation’s most sacred his- 
torical libertarian documents: The Declara- 
tion of Independence; The Constitution of 
the United States; buttressed by its Bill of 
Rights, and the administration of our re- 
publican form of Government as it was es- 
tablished and envisioned by our Founding 
Fathers, 

This distinguished award to Senator Ron- 
ERTSON is appropriate in many ways. One 
of his ancestors was in the Governor Spots- 
wood party that discovered the Valley of 
Virginia and whose expedition was later 
symbolized by a golden horseshoe. The for- 
mer home on the Rapidan of Governor 
Spotswood, called “Germanna,” was once 
owned by Senator Roserrson’s grandfather. 

With all of these things in mind and the 
courageous and effective political career of 
a great American Statesman, it is indeed an 
honored privilege and indeed, a great pleas- 
ure for me, as Virginia Divisional President 
representing the constituents and the offi- 
cial staff of the American Society of. the 
Golden Horseshoe, to present to you, Sen- 
ator ROBERTSON, this distinguished award, 
a Life Membership Card, and the emblem of 
our Society. 

The presentation of this award, Senator 
ROBERTSON, indicates our high regard for 
you and our deep gratitude and appreciation 
of your outstanding performance and ac- 
complishments as a noble and patriotic Vir- 
ginia Statesman and legislator, and while we 
regret your forthcoming retirement from the 
United States Senate, we sincerely trust that 
in retirement you shall find great pleasure 
in reviewing the fruits of your labors as one 
of the nation’s leading and esteemed legis- 
lators. We also hope that you shall be 
privileged to enjoy to the fullest extent the 
many facets of your home life, and the out- 
of-doors sports that you have been denied 
during the third of a century you have cou- 
rageously served your state and nation in the 
distinguished Chambers of the United States 
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Congress. We pray God’s blessings will be 
bestowed upon you and inspire and preserve 
you for many years to come. 


DEATH OF CHARLES L. WATKINS, 
PARLIAMENTARIAN EMERITUS OF 
THE SENATE 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
join with my many colleagues in the Sen- 
ate in expressing my condolences to the 
family of Mr. Charles L. Watkins, who 
passed away on Monday of this week. 

Those of us who were fortunate enough 
to serve in the Senate during the time 
that Mr. Watkins served as the Parlia- 
mentarian of the Senate feel a deep loss 
on his passing. Mr. Watkins was the 
first official Parliamentarian the Senate 
ever had, and he set an example of abil- 
ity, decorum, and dedication that I trust 
will long be followed by his successors. 
All of us had occasion to rely upon his 
knowledge of the Senate rules and his 
expert advice in seeking a solution to 
some knotty parliamentary problems. 
Mr. Watkins’ advice and counsel was al- 
ways unstintingly given to all Senators 
and their staffs without partiality or 
hie to any particular political point of 

ew. 

His courteous Christian conduct 
earned him the friendship of everyone 
with whom he came in contact during 
his long tenure in the Senate. He ap- 
proached his job with the devotion and 
dedication that comes from an innate 
sense of responsibility. He contributed 
incalculably to the traditions and herit- 
age of the Senate as the most delibera- 
tive parliamentary body in the world, 
and his compilation of Senate precedents 
is equalled only by Jefferson’s manual. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President I ask 
unanimous consent, as I have for the 
past several days, to place in the Recorp 
the prepared testimony of witnesses who 
appeared before the Constitutional 
Amendments Subcommittee on the ques- 
tion of prayer in public schools. 

For those who may have missed the 
previous insertions they are as follows: 
August 23, 24, 25, 26, 29, and 30. They 
may be found on the following pages of 
the Recorp: 20295, 20451, 20469, 20570, 
20572, 20869, 21091, and 21176 re- 
spectively. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS BY THE REV- 
EREND C. STANLEY LOWELL, ASSOCIATE DIREC- 
TOR, PROTESTANTS AND OTHER AMERICANS 
UNITED FOR SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND 
STATE, AUGUST 8, 1966 
Any study conducted by the Congress in 

the area with which the First Amendment 
is concerned should offer an occasion for the 
celebration of the Amendment itself. We 
do well to recall that the First Amendment, 
dealing with freedom of religion, is but one 
of ten amendments which cover many of 
the basic rights of man. This year marks 
the 175th anniversary of the Bill of Rights 
and we appropriately mark the blessings of 
this immortal document. 
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The first of these amendments guarantees 
the free exercise of religion and this free- 
dom our people and our churches have en- 
joyed for a century and a half. The virility 
of the religious enterprise in this country 
indicates that we have taken full advantage 
of this freedom. 

Basic to the free exercise of religion is the 
freedom to pray. Indeed, this is the funda- 
mental freedom which the First Amendment 
in its present form patently bestows. The 
right of all our people to pray in their own 
way is guaranteed to them and government 
is forbidden to make any law prohibiting 
this. Congress can make no law—nor, as a 
result of the Fourteenth Amendment—can 
any state or official body among us make a 
law, which prohibits the free exercise of 
religion. The right of our people to pray 
in their own way, as and when they wish, 
could only be withdrawn by legislation en- 
abled as a result of an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution. 

We should be very clear that no decision 
of the Supreme Court has destroyed or out- 
lawed anyone’s freedom to pray. All the 
Supreme Court sought to do was to pro- 
hibit government from requiring religious 
exercises in the public schools. Since the 
right of the people to pray has not been 
abridged by the Supreme Court or any other 
body, and could not be so abridged under 
the present constitutional provision, any 
proposed change which bears upon this pro- 
vision should be subjected to the closest 
scrutiny by religious leaders. 

As one studies the proposal before you to 
amend the Constitution, he is at once taken 
with the fact that, despite its negative 
phrasing, it clearly injects government into 
the business of religion. Piercing the nega- 
tive phrasing to get at the positive meaning 
of the proposal, we might read it this way: 
“The authority administering any school, 
school system, educational institution or 
every public building supported in whole or 
in part through the expenditure of public 
funds, shall have authority to provide for 
the voluntary participation by students or 
others in prayer.” That is what the pro- 
posal says and that is what it means. It is 
an enabling provision. It would enable pub- 
lic officials to make arrangements for prayers. 
If the word prayer be defined broadly, as is 
done by many religious groups, then insinua- 
tion of public officials into this area of re- 
ligious exercises and religious worship would 
seem to be made possible should this amend- 
ment prevail. We question the wisdom of 
any such proposal. 

What must be considered in connection 
with any law is not merely the law itself but 
the administrative latitude with which it can 
be effectuated. The law may be innocuous 
enough and may seek to serve a commend- 
able purpose, but if it gives officials admin- 
istrative latitude which may be abused, then 
it is a bad law. We have a good example 
of this in the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act passed by the Congress last 
year. The Congress attempted to avoid 
church-state entanglements in the drafting 
of this legislation, but it is now being ad- 
ministered in a manner which many allege 
does breach our constitutional separation of 
church and state. The administrative lati- 
tude that this proposed constitutional 
amendment would confer upon local officials 
in the matter of religion is enormous. There- 
in lies its danger to religious freedom. 

In our estimate of this matter, prayer is 
basically of a private and personal nature and 
does not lend itself to government auspices. 
Prayer is too sacred an exercise for the state’s 
management and manipulation. We believe 
that here is one area, above all, where gov- 
ernment ought to keep out. The best thing 
that government can do for religion is to let 
it meticulously alone. James Madison 
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beautifully clarified this point in a message 
delivered in July, 1813. He said: 

“If the public homage of a people can ever 
be worthy the favorable regard of the Holy 
and Omniscient Being to whom it is ad- 
dressed, it must be that in which those who 
join in it are guided only by their free choice, 
by the impulse of their hearts and the dic- 
tates of their consciences; and such a spec- 
tacle must be interesting to all Christian 
nations as proving that religion, that gift 
of Heaven for the good of man, freed from 
all coercive edicts, from that unhallowed 
connection with the powers of this world 
which corrupts religion into an instrument 
or an usurper of that policy of the state, and 
making no appeal but to reason, to the heart, 
and to the conscience, can spread its benign 
influence everywhere and can attract to the 
divine altar those freewill offerings of humble 
supplication, thanksgiving, and praise which 
alone can be acceptable to Him whom no 
hypocrisy can deceive and no forced sacri- 
fices propitiate.” * 

We believe that developments indicated as 
a result of this amendment would point to- 
ward an erosion of separation between church 
and state and a creeping encroachment of 
government into the realm of religion. The 
amendment should therefore be rejected by 
all who are concerned for freedom of re- 
ligion and its independent status viz the 
state. 

A brief review of some of the developments 
which have occasioned a demand for such 
an amendment as this may be enlightening. 
It is true that our public schools had as their 
predecessors religious academies sponsored 
by churches. It is true that as the common 
schools superseded the religious academies, a 
number of sectarian emphases persisted in 
the later institutions. It is true, again, that 
these practices, notably Bible reading and 
prayers, were gradually eliminated and that 
their final elimination occurred following a 
series of decisions by the Supreme Court in 
the 1940s, 508, and 608. 

It has been asserted that the elimination 
of these religious practices from the schools 
came about as a result of a plot to “drive God 
out of the schools” or to promote atheism or 
secularism among the youth. There is no 
truth whatever in such observations. 

The elimination of religious exercises from 
the schools came about as a result of entirely 
practical and pragmatic considerations. So 
long as the country was predominantly and 
even overwhelmingly Protestant, the vestiges 
of Protestant worship and teaching remained 
in the schools without challenge. But as 
large and important religious minorities be- 
gan to rise within the population, objections 
were heard. In a series of lawsuits which 
extended from the 19th into the 20th century 
Roman Catholic plaintiffs sought the elimi- 
nation of such Protestant practices in the 
schools on the ground that they violated their 
own religious convictions. In the 1940s, 608 
and 608, Roman Catholic plaintiffs were re- 
placed by Jews, Unitarians, humanists, and 
other minority groups who continued to 
challenge these surviving religious practices 
in the schools. They challenged them for 
exactly the same reason as the Catholics had 
done so: they wanted their children to be 
protected from religious indoctrination in a 
public institution which their children were 
required to attend by public law. 

The New York case of Engel v. Vitale in 1962 
provided the final demonstration of the 
futility of any effort to work out a general 
form of religious observance or exercise that 
would be satisfactory to all religious seg- 
ments of the population. Children in the 


1Brant, Irving, The Bill of Rights: Its 
Origins and Meaning, Indianapolis, Bobbs- 
Merrill, 1965, pp. 418-19. 
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New York schools were being led in the repe- 
tition of a prayer so devoid of theological 
content that it could scarcely be called a 
prayer at all. It would have been difficult to 
imagine that any segment of the community 
would have objected to this exercise. Cer- 
tainly no more general, no more inoffensive, 
no more innocuous prayer could have been 
devised than this one. Yet there were those 
who did object. A controversy erupted in 
the school, and in the community of such 
violence that it carried all the way to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Other cases of the current period are like- 
wise enlightening. In McCollum y. Board of 
Education, a 1948 Illinois case, the issue was 
religious instruction in the classroom. In 
Zorach v. Clauson, a 1952 New York case, the 
issue also related to religious instruction 
under school auspices, In the Pennsylvania 
case, Schempp v. Abington Township, 1963, 
the issue was Bible reading in the schools. 
In Murray v. Curlett, 1963, a Maryland case, 
the issue was prayers in the classroom. 
These were all cases decided by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In addition, 
there were numerous cases in the lower courts 
which never reached the Supreme Court or 
were refused a hearing there. All of these 
cases dealt with similar issues relating to 
controversies over religious practices in the 
schools. Further still, there have been lit- 
erally thousands of community controversies 
over such issues which never got into court. 

What we are dealing with here is an area 
which carries an enormous potential for 
militant differences of opinion. The fact 
that we have had all this controversy and 
that the controversy is continuing, does not, 
as some have stated, indicate that secularism 
or atheism has taken over. On the con- 
trary, what is indicated is a continuing con- 
cern for religion. If people were completely 
secularist in their viewpoint, or indifferent 
to religion, there would be no controversy. 
The whole matter would be ignored as one 
unworthy of serious attention. What all 
this controversy indicates is not that our 
people are irreligious or that they are in- 
different to religion, but rather that they are 
positively religious according to sharply di- 
vergent patterns. Religion is an emotional 
matter. It is intimate, personal. Our peo- 
ple have strong feelings in regard to their 
religion, The thought of having religious 
practices of which they disapprove, even 
though these practices be of the most gen- 
eral nature, forced upon their children 
under compulsory attendance laws is re- 
Eanan to them, All that is needed to 

ring dissension and bitterness to thou- 
sands of communities throughout our coun- 
try is some hint of this on the part of 
public officials. 

Because religion is thus intimate and per- 
sonal and highly emotional in its overtones, 
our system of separation of church and state 
has wisely made it a matter outside of gov- 
ernment purview. We have enjoyed reli- 
gious peace because of this fact and it is 
our hope that we can continue on the same 
basis. We do not question that more prac- 
tice of prayer is needed. But prayer belongs 
properly in the area of personal experience, 
in the church, in the home, in voluntary as- 
sociations. It has nothing to do with the 
coercive process of government which, under 
the guise of providing for and permitting” 
could put public officials into the business 
of making religious arrangements. 

What kind of arrangements could public 
school Officials be expected to make? Ob- 
viously, they would provide for prayers on 
the basis with which they were familiar or 
which they believed the majority favored. 
Thus, in the school my children currently 
attend the voluntary prayers provided for 
would undoubtedly be Jewish since the fol- 
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lowers of that faith have a slight majority in 
the school. I have great respect for the Jew- 
ish faith but my children are Christian. I 
am sure that arrangements favoring Jewish 
prayers would arouse the protest and rebel- 
lion of the Christian minority. In a school 
in Hawaii which has a 51 per cent Buddhist 
majority, the prayer arrangements provided 
for would undoubtedly be Buddhist. Chris- 
tians and others might have the right to 
walk out if they did not approve. This is 
religion by majority fiat and the way for it is 
open by the amendment proposed here. 

Some have inquired whether a majority 
has no rights in these matters. This issue 
should be met squarely; the majority has no 
rights over the minority in matters of re- 
ligion. In our democratic political processes 
the device of the majority is a useful one, 
It provides a convenient modus vivendi for 
making decisions and getting things done. 
But the genius of a free people, where re- 
ligion is involved, is not an imposition by a 
majority but a respect for minorities. Where 
would the few Protestants be in Boston if we 
had religion by majority rule there? Where 
would the few Roman Catholics in North 
Carolina be if we had religious majority rule 
there? It is good sense as well as an as- 
surance of religious freedom that we have 
never attempted to proceed in this fashion. 
Yet the proposal to change the First Amend- 
ment which you have under consideration 
definitely points in that direction. It could 
seriously jeopardize good relations among 
the faiths and undermine community peace. 
We hope that the Committee will not regard 
this proposal favorably. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD J. BAZARIAN BEFORE 
THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS, SENATE JUDICIARY 
COMMITTEE, AUGUST 1, 1966, ON SENATE 
JOINT RESOLUTION 148 
Mr. Chairman and distinguished members 

of the Committee—I am honored, indeed, to 

have been invited to share in these impor- 
tant deliberations. 

I represented the Plaintiffs in the case of 
Stein v. Oshinsky—the “voluntary prayer 
case.” The Plaintiffs were infants attending 
classes at P.S. 184, Whitestone, New York. 
After the Supreme Court had decided Engel 
v. Vitale in 1962, the principal of P.S. 184 in 
Whitestone, New York ordered all his teach- 
ers to stop all children in the school from 
reciting prayers. At that time the prayers 
being used were in the kindergarten and 
first grade classes and were the “milk and 
cookie” prayers we have heard so much 
about. The principal’s order applied not 
only to these prayers, but to all prayers. 
The action of the principal, Elihu Oshinsky, 
was upheld by the New York City Board of 
Education and the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. 

At that point, the parents of the infants 
caused a Notice to be served upon the De- 
fendants demanding that their children be 
given “an opportunity to express their loye 
and affection to Almighty God each day 
through a prayer in their respective class- 
rooms”, The important fact here is that 
the Notice signed by the fifteen parents on 
behalf of the twenty-one infants who sub- 
sequently became parties in the action were 
in all classes and grades of P.S. 184—kinder- 
garten through sixth grade. All wanted to 
pray in school. All were denied the right 
to express their love and affection to Al- 
mighty God. All were silenced and thus de- 
nied their right of Free Exercise of Religion 
as well as their right of Free Speech. The 
complaint in the sult of Stein v. Oshinsky 
was framed around these facts. Incidentally, 
the Plaintiffs were of Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish, Armenian Apostolic, and 
Episcopalian faiths, 
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The First Amendment to the United States 
Constitution says in part: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech.” 

After the decision of the Supreme Court 
in Engel v. Vitale, it seemed to me that a 
voluntary prayer program, such as I out- 
lined in Stein v. Oshinsky, was a solution to 
a problem which had achieved enormous pro- 
portions. 

A careful reading of the opinion in Engel 
v. Vitale gave me no reason to think that the 
Supreme Court would not consider such a 
program. Indeed, after having read Abing- 
ton v. Schempp and Murray v. Curlett, I be- 
lieved that the doctrine of neutrality as fur- 
ther outlined by Mr. Justice Clark would 
not only permit such a program, but indeed, 
I felt that the Court would seek it as a com- 
promise. I believed this not only because it 
was expedient for the Court to so rule in 
that the polls indicate that approximately 
80% of the people want prayers in school 
and are unable to understand why the Courts 
seek to remove them, but because the law as 
it was developing toward greater personal 
liberties demanded that the right of free 
speech and free exercise of religion be ex- 
tended to the infant student. Such was not 
to be the case. The United States Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit reversed 
Judge Bruchhausen’s ruling in the Eastern 
District of New York permitting the volun- 
tary prayer program, and the Supreme Court 
of the United States denied Certiorarl upon 
Plaintiffs’ petition. 

The Plaintiffs in Stein v. Oshinsky con- 
tended that the action of the principal of the 
P.S. 184 and the action of the New York City 
Board of Education and the Board of Regents 
of the State of New York was an amorphous 
practice without the guidelines of any stat- 
ute of law. It was the use of the power of 
the State in a purely blatant, dictatorial 
and arbitrary manner. The State interposed 
itself between persons who wished to say a 
prayer and the saying of that prayer. 

We note that Mr. Justice Clark, in Abington 
School District v. Schempp, at 374 U.S. 226 
says: 

“In the relationship between man and re- 
ligion, the State is firmly committed to a 
position of neutrality. Though the applica- 
tion of that rule requires interpretation of 
a delicate sort, the rule itself is clearly and 
concisely stated in the words of the First 
Amendment.” 

Mr, Justice Clark propounded a test to de- 
termine a violation of the Doctrine of Neu- 
trality. He said at 274 U.S. 222-3. 

“What are the purpose and the primary 
effect of the enactment: If either it is the ad- 
vancement or inhibition of religion then the 
enactment exceeds the scope of legislative 
power as circumscribed by the Constitution.” 

The Plaintiffs in Stein v. Oshinsky con- 
tended that the banning of prayers by the 
Defendants had as its purpose the preferment 
of those who do not believe in God over those 
who do believe and as its primary effect is 
used the awesome power of the State to 
thwart the education of pupils attending 
public school, It places parents in the im- 
possible position of explaining to immature 
minds why they must park their belief in God 
at the curb when they enter public school. 
The enactment of a ban against voluntary 
prayer in effect “establishes” atheism as the 
Official belief of the State to be foisted upon 
an unwilling majority. 

In Engel, Abington and Murray, the Su- 
preme Court held that prayers composed by 
the State and Bible reading and prayer pro- 
grams required by statute were in violation 
of the Constitutional prohibition against the 
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establishment of religion. In Stein v. Oshin- 
sky the Free Exercise Clause alone was at 
issue, 

The interpretations given to these cases by 
the Courts, by public officials, by Boards of 
Education, by principals of schools and oth- 
ers have resulted in a comedy of errors which 
is tragic to behold. 

At no time in my handling of the Stein 
case did I criticize the Supreme Court for 
its decisions in Engel, Abington or Murray. 
In fact, I always attempted to distinguish 
our case from them. However, we have ar- 
rived at a position where the Courts ruled 
that the prayer and Bible reading programs, 
as they were conducted under State law, 
were unconstitutional because they violated 
the Establishment Clause. When the Stein 
case sought to reinstate them under the 
Pree Exercise Clause, the Circuit Court of 
Appeals held that school authorities had the 
power to ban them. It is this power of 
school Boards to ban prayers that gives me 
the greatest concern. 

The Supreme Court, it must be empha- 
sized, has held that school Boards may be 
required not to deprive their constituents 
of their Constitutional rights and that these 
Constitutional rights may be enforced by 
Court order. Namely, Negro children may 
not be deprived of their right to attend in- 
tegrated schools and school Boards may be 
compelled to integrate their student bodies. 
Yet, in Stein v. Oshinsky the Court does not 
consider the right of free speech and the 
right of free exercise of religion important 
enough to prevent school authorities from 
interfering with these Constitutional rights. 

Again, Mr. Justice Clark, in Abington had 
said that: “In the relationship between man 
and religion the State is firmly committed 
to a position of neutrality.” 

It seems to me that the doctrine of neu- 
trality and the Constitutional prohibition 
against any law prohibiting the free exer- 
cise of religion would require school officials 
not to make any rule or regulation with 
respect to prayers, That doctrine of neu- 
trality and the constitution should mean 
that the state could neither require prayers 
nor prohibit the voluntary recitation of 
prayers, neither fostering them nor disfav- 
oring them. The only rule which could 
possibly be made by school officials would be 
one which would give the pupils an oppor- 
tunity to voluntarily recite a prayer each 
day to Almighty God in their classrooms. 
This rule would be purely procedural in na- 
ture and in no way would be substantive. 
It is for this reason that I think that S.J. 
Resolution 148 is exactly in point and ful- 
fills the requirements of the Constitution 
as well as the doctrine of neutrality. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to refresh your 
recollection that the House of Representa- 
tives, Second Session of the 88th Congress, 
in connection with the Becker Amendment 
and other proposed amendments to the First 
Amendment, held hearings before the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. On April 30, 1964, Dr. Leo Pfef- 
fer, one of the most ardent advocates of the 
Doctrine of separation of church and state, 
who has appeared before the Courts on 
almost every Church-State issue of our time 

` testified: 

„A completely erroneous assump- 
tion which seems to be prevailing among 
those who testified here, and I am afraid 
among some members of the committee. A 
completely erroneous assumption that the 
Supreme Court or any decision of the Su- 
preme Court or any courts of the United 
States from the lowest to the highest courts 
have forbidden children to read the Bible 
or pray in public schools. 

“Nothing could be further from the truth. 
There is not one word in any decision of the 

Supreme Court including Murray, Engel, 
Zorach, or McCollum, or any State court de- 
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cision which can, to any extent, be inter- 
preted as forbidding children to pray or to 
read the Bible in the public schools, 

“I suppose if in the middle of an arith- 
metic class a child got a feeling, a need of 
praying out loud and would do so, I presume 
it would be within the authority of the 
schoolteacher to say to him, ‘This is not the 
time to do it.’ But subject to the obliga- 
tion not to disturb the ordinary course of 
the school curriculum nothing in the Su- 
preme Court decision— 

“The CHAmmML N. What did it do? 

“Mr, Prerrer. All it says is that the State 
through its agencies cannot promote or es- 
tablish the reading of the Bible or recitation 
of prayers. Nothing at all to the effect that 
the children may not of their own or at the 
request of their parents, who have the pri- 
mary obligation, may not pray in the pub- 
lic school, subject, as I say, to the necessity 
of discipline. This is the whole basis of the 
first amendment. 

“The first amendment has two parts. One 
part says Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion and 
the other says no law prohibiting its free 
exercise. If a child felt it necessary to say 
a prayer before partaking of bread or milk 
or cookies and the State says you can't do 
that, it would be a violation of the free 
exercise clause and just as unconstitu- 
tional as the Supreme Court says in 
Murray it is for the teacher to say to the 
children that you will now say grace or read 
from the Bible. 

“The first amendment's guarantees secure 
rights to the individual and restricts the 
State. They are against statism. They say 
to the State in the matter of religion you 
keep your hands off. This is the sacred 
right, the sacred duty of each individual as a 
creature of God who alone can decide 
whether his child shall pray and what form 
the prayer shall be, if they read the Bible 
what version of the Bible. 

“Hence, there is nothing in these decisions, 
and I challenge any person to find one word 
in them which interferes with any person's 
‘religious liberty’ to pray or worship as he 
sees fit, subject again to the qualification 
that in exercising his right he may not dis- 
turb his neighbor who at the time may be 
reading history or grammar and would be 
disturbed by a vocal prayer.” 
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Dr. Pfeffer’s testimony was, of course, 
given before the House Judiciary Committee 
prior to the decision of the Circuit Court and 
the denial of Certiorari by the Supreme 
Court in the Stein Case. 

How wrong Dr. Pfeffer was! 

How I wish he had been right! 

For, if he were right, the Stein case would 
have been affirmed by the Courts. Volun- 
tary prayers would have been constitutional 
in that they would have been permitted un- 
der the constitutional guarantees of Free 
Exercise and Free Speech. These hearings 
would have been unnecessary. 

Our founding fathers were men of faith 
who wanted religion woven into the fabric of 
American life. Into the Northwest Ordi- 
nance, the First Congress promulgated its 
intentions: “Religion being necessary, . . . 
schools shall be forever encouraged.” Since 
that time religion has in fact been woven 
into the fabric of American life. Prayers 
were said by school children from the time 
the first school house was opened upon this 
continent. The drafters of the Constitution 
were particularly careful to insure that free- 
dom of religion and freedom of speech were 
not to be infringed. The constitutional pro- 
hibition in the First Amendment that “Con- 
gress (and the states under the decisions of 
the Fourteenth Amendment) shall make no 
law respecting the establishment of religion” 
guarantees that the state cannot compel an 
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individual or group of individuals to accept 
its views or any view on religion. Under the 
free exercise clause, it guarantees the indi- 
vidual at least his opportunity to express his 
views at any time, at any place, even in pub- 
lic school. We haye seen the proper balance 
between these two rights properly weighed 
and evaluated in West Virginia v. Barnette, 
319 U.S. 624, where the right of Jehovah's 
Witnesses not to salute the flag was not im- 
posed upon those who would. Surely the 
rights of the atheist, the infidel, the irreli- 
gious man to refrain from prayer cannot be 
imposed upon those who would pray. How 
can we justify the removal of prayer from 
public schools or from public life on such 
grounds? 

We have in our history of national growth 
come to an era when we are beginning to 
realize that segregation of groups is an un- 
healthy one. By such segregation, the seg- 
regating group and the segregated group 
both suffer. We have come to realize that 
both groups in true integration can benefit 
from one another, resulting in a more per- 
fect whole. Yet, with the ban upon prayers, 
we are segregating ourselves into cubby- 
holes so small, so narrow that no light can 
shine upon any. The wall of separation of 
state and religion (not church) is to become 
complete. We deprive the Protestant child 
from the views of the Jewish child. We de- 
prive the Catholic child from the views of the 
Episcopalian; the Lutheran child from the 
Armenian Apostolic; the Islamic from the 
Buddhist and this in our institutions of 
learning where ideas and knowledge and 
their dissemination are its only products. 
According to John Henry Newman’s The 
Idea of a University, Discourse VI, Liberal 
Knowledge Viewed in Relation to Learning”: 

“Knowledge is the indispensible condition 
of expansion of mind. ... A narrow mind 
is thought to be that which contains little 
knowledge and an enlarged mind, that which 
holds a deal.” 

Are our minds to become so narrow, 80 
filled with fear, that we dare not learn and 
acquire knowledge of one another and of 
God? Has freedom of religion come to mean 
freedom from religion? Has the basic break- 
down of a moralistic way of life caused us 
to become so apathetic that we care not 
either for our freedoms or for the glory of 
God through prayer? 

Have we as Americans become so depend- 
ent upon rules and regulations, so avid for 
laws and security that we permit govern- 
ment, including Boards of Education, to lay 
down rules and regulations banning prayer? 

Under the circumstances, we see the ef- 
fects of government attempting to arrive at 
a predetermined objective—to wit: the total 
banning of prayers and abolition of the 
name God from school without following the 
due process of law. We see the effects of 
such bans against the free exercises of re- 
ligion and the right of free speech as dic- 
tatorial, intolerant and cruel. In effect, 
it is a policy of thought control, and this 
in our institutions of learning where minds 
must be free to soar to unlimited heights. 
It constitutes a policy of “book burning” 
reminiscent of the earliest days of Adolph 
Hitler. 

Ban prayers in school today; ban yers 
on street and in public places; follow that 
with a ban on prayers or evidence of prayers 
on radio and television—inevitably it will 
be followed by thought control in every 
phase of public life. Is it impossible to say 
that streets and airwaves are tax supported 
and operate under public franchise? 

Certainly, the doctrine of neutrality here- 
tofore discussed requires Boards of Educa- 
tion, not only to keep its hands off state 
composed prayers and rules and regulations 
requiring prayers but also includes the ne- 
cessity that Boards of Education and all gov- 
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ernment keep its hands off all rules and all 
regulations denying the right to pray. In- 
deed, our attitude is. one of incensed in- 
dignation of so bold an attitude on this “first 
experiment on our liberties.” 


A NEW WORLD FOOD POLICY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I would 
like to take a moment to express my 
personal appreciation to some of those 
who have had a part in developing this 
program and particularly to one of our 
number who has espoused it day in and 
day out for the past 4 years, written a 
book on the need for such a policy, 
and introduced the first International 
Food and Nutrition bill in this body 
about 14 months ago. 

It takes the combined efforts of a 
great many people to forge and enact 
legislation as significant as the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966, which is now going 
to conference and will soon be law. 
That has been true in this case. 

Following Senator Grorce MeGov- 
ERN’s introduction of his International 
Food and Nutrition Act on June 17 last 
year, an administration task force made 
an intensive study of our world food 
programs and policies, and the necessity 
for moving from a program based on the 
disposal of our own burdensome agri- 
cultural surpluses to.an affirmative world 
food policy. Based on that study, the 
President submitted an excellent, con- 
structive bill to Congress. 

As the Senator from South Dakota has 
already pointed out, Congressman 
HAROLD Coorey, the chairman, and the 
House Agriculture Committee conducted 
searching hearings and adopted a fine 
bill. The chairman and members of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee have 
given a great deal of their time and 
energy to the development of the meas- 
ure we have just approved. 

Throughout this process, there has 
been one man writing, speaking, pro- 
posing amendments to various measures 
to start us moving toward a real war 
against hunger, developing a legislative 
proposal, and educating us to the nature 
of the impending world food crisis— 
the former Food for Peace Director, now 
our colleague, Senator GEORGE McGoy- 
ERN. He has kept the attention of both 
officials and the public constantly on 
the race between food and population. 

He has been in my State on several 
occasions to address meetings on the sub- 
ject, and I know that he has made a 
great many addresses elsewhere to 
arouse people to the importance of 
adopting an enlightened worla food pol- 
icy both to assist struggling peoples 
abroad and to strengthen both the econ- 
omy and the security of our own land. 

I cannot avoid comparing the Senator 
from South Dakota in my own mind 
with Wisconsin’s most renowned legisla- 
tor, Senator Bob La Follette, whose por- 
trait is in the Senate waiting room as a 
result in his selection by a bipartisan 
commission as one of this Nation’s most 
effective legislators, 

Bob La Follette did much of his cam- 
paigning for the enactment of legisla- 
tion out among the people. He was 
tireless; he accepted -every invitation 
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that time would permit to espouse his 
causes and educate everyone who would 
listen about the problems that gave him 
concern. He created opportunities to 
be heard .when interest lagged. He 
would not let an issue die from inatten- 
tion, but kept it constantly in the fore- 
front until a decision was made. 

We have witnessed the same sort of 
persistence, of marshaling of public 
support, and of directing attention back 
time after time to this issue of world- 
wide importance, on the part of our 
colleague. He has followed much the 
same course in relation to farm programs 
and other issues he regards of high 
priority. 

It was my privilege to cosponsor with 
him the International Food and Nutri- 
tion Act on June 17 last year. Conse- 
quently, I take a great deal of pleasure 
in the Senate’s approval of the Food for 
Peace Act of 1966 today, not only be- 
cause it is an exceptionally creative pro- 
gram, but because of the satisfaction it 
must bring to the Senator from South 
Dakota, who has given so much of his 
energy and ability to the adoption of 
this program. 

The bill we have passed, which moves 
our world food policy from sharing sur- 
pluses to one of deliberate production of 
foodstuffs to meet need abroad while food 
and population are brought into balance, 
is a history-making measure. Perhaps 
it is because he is a historian by profes- 
sion that George McGovern has given it 
top priority in his allocation of his time 
and energy during his first 4 years in 
the Senate. 

In all events, without diminishing the 
great credit that is due the President, the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Agriculture 
Committee chairmen and many others in 
relation to this bill, I want to congratu- 
late the junior Senator from South 
Dakota for his key role in the enactment 
of this new U.S. world food policy. 

In the process, he has added a great 
book and several great and studious 
speeches to our literature. And he has 
set us all an example of effective legisla- 
tive operation, reaching all the way from 
the grassroots to this Chamber. 

I congratulate him, and say to him, on 
behalf of myself and others who have de- 
pended on him in this matter, that he has 
made a real contribution to strengthen- 
ing 700 Nation and making this a better 
world. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, on 
Sunday, August 21, the Meet the Press” 
program broadcast on a national televi- 
sion program embraced a number of par- 
ticipants who discussed the civil rights 
bill. I have had considerable mail vigor- 
ously taking exception to remarks that 
were made by participants Floyd B. Mc- 
Kissick, the head of CORE; Stokely Car- 
michael, of SNCC; and James H. Mere- 
dith, who works for himself. 

In the Wednesday, August 24, issue of 
the Cleveland Press, in the column of 
Forrest Allen there appeared a sound 
and constructive analysis of the program. 

In my opinion it so excellently ana- 
lyzes the wrongness of what was done in 
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that program that it warrants that the 
Forrest Allen column be placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. Task unanimous 
consent that it be done. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Some NEGROES OVERSTEP IN ADVOCATING 
ANARCHY 


(By Forrest Allen) 


Some Negro leaders are now speaking out 
with a flerce candor and blunt directness 
that so far seldom finds its match on the 
side of the whites. 

However painful it is, it seems to me that 
the tolerant white person can no longer re- 
main silent. If the term “equal rights” 
means anything, it must mean that a white 
man has as much right to express his views 
in public as a man of any other hue. 

I watched and listened to an amazing 
hour and a half TV program Sunday. Sey- 
eral reporters discussed civil rights with 
Negro leaders, including Floyd B. McKissick, 
head of CORE, Stokely Carmichael, SNCC, 
and James H. Meredith, who works for him- 
self. 

In the orderly, sequestered. chamber of a 
television studio, I saw and heard a direct 
challenge to a government of law. 

Carmichael, a native of Trinidad, said that 
he considered himself a citizen of the U.S. 
“on paper” only. To him all whites are anti- 
black, and the N.Y. Times is “that anti-black 
newspaper.” 

“When you talk about black power you 
talk about bringing this country to its knees 
anytime it messes with the black man,” 
Carmichael said in answer to a question 
about a speech he'd made in Cleveland. 

Meredith, whose violent and tradition- 
breaking entrance into the University of Mis- 
sissippi was made possible by a national 
administration led by whites, said that 
Negroes must take the law into their own 
hands wherever whites fail to arrest, prose- 
cute and convict the slayer of a Negro. 

In Mississippi, Meredith said, his people 
“know the people that killed all of the 
Negroes. ...I am here to say that these 
people have to be removed from our society. 
If they (the whites) don’t find a way, the 
Negro has no choice but to remove them.” 

Do you mean formation of Negro vigi- 
lantes to punish people outside the law? he 
was asked. 

“That is exactly what I am saying,” Mere- 
dith replied. To which Carmichael added, 
“I agree 150%. The black people will have 
to move into positions to protect them- 
selves.” 

The doctrine expressed by Carmichael and 
Meredith is anarchy. It is an advocacy of 
force above and beyond the law. It is a dec- 
laration that if what the Negro demands is 
not yielded up to him, he must arm and 
take it by his own force. 

Or, as Carmichael put it, we'll all go down 
together. 

I do not believe it does the cause of civil 
rights any good for the white man to leave 
these declarations unanswered. I am 
equally certain that we are fast moving 
toward the edge of an abyss where nothing 
can be solved by consultation and discus- 
sion. 

Force, violence—the torch, the rock and 
the gun—these will find more and more ac- 
ceptance, until we reach the day reason has 
abandoned us all. 

It may be disastrous politics, poor busi- 
ness and sad public relations to speak out 
against the counsel of a Carmichael. But 
when these wild statements are thrown at 
us from nationwide forums, then responsible 
men and women should stand up and tell us 
what they think of the things these preach- 
ers of destruction are saying. 
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-THE THREAT TO THAILAND 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, last 
spring I had the opportunity to take a 
look for myself at the situation in south- 
east Asia—at Vietnam and also at Thai- 
land. I was greatly impressed by what I 
observed in the northeast provinces of 
Thailand, an area being threatened with 
subversion by the Chinese dictators of 
Peking. 

The Thais are guarding against be- 
coming another Vietnam, although the 
enemy is using the same tactics in pur- 
suing a so-called war of liberation in that 
area and has secret cadres at work ter- 
rorizing the countryside. Thailand, in- 
deed, may be the next on mainland 
China's list, but Thailand, as former U.S. 
Ambassador Kenneth Young has written, 
is no Vietnam. In an article published 
on Sunday, August 28, by the Washing- 
ton Post, Ambassador Young sets forth 
well the situation in Thailand. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


‘THAILAND May BE Next BUT It Is No 
VIETNAM 


(By Kenneth T. Young) 


(Former Ambassador to Thailand, Young 
is head of the Asia Society in New York.) 

Will Thailand be another Vietnam is the 
question many Thais and Americans are ask- 
ing. The contest for Thailand has indeed 
begun in earnest, for it is now Peking's pro- 
claimed target for subyersion. But we will 
not find ourselves with another Vietnam. 
‘Thailand is different. 

The Thais can still ward off another Maoist 
“war of liberation,” or war by seepage,” as 
I prefer to call it, if they engineer a political 
rather than a military solution. Their suc- 
cess is essential for us because an independ- 
ent, stabilized Southeast Asia needs the dy- 
namic, solid core of Thailand, and Thailand 
can make the difference if it makes the most 
of its assets. 

Thailand is slowly welding its regional 
segments—the dissimilar Moslem south 
abutting Malaysia, the distinctive northern 
crown so close to China and the refractory 
northeast bordering Laos nearby North Viet- 
nam—into the rice-rich central plain, which 
is growing prosperous and industrialized 
around booming Bangkok. However, we 
should not overstress the ethnic and geo- 
graphic separatism of the northeast, where 
its nearly 10 million people now look to 
Bangkok rather than Vientiane. 

An enlightened and popular King personi- 
fies national unity and Thai-Buddhist ideals 
for most of the population and significantly 
for the professionally oriented younger Thais 
who will soon be moving up into power. 
There is a quite competent civil service and 
the unifying influences of Buddhism and 
prosperity are helping to coagulate the vari- 
ous ethnic minorities except the Vietnamese 
in the northeast. 


APATHETIC HINTERLAND 


The main trouble Thailand faces in coping 
with actual Communist revolutionary war- 
fare comes from the physical and psychologi- 
cal gap between the government and the 
people in remote, vulnerable borderlands. 
Long neglected and apathetic politically, the 
villagers live in a small unchanging world of 
their own making where until recently even 
the King and the Prime Minister were some- 
times unknown. 

_ In Southeast Asia, villagers have tradition- 
ally feared, resented and even hated the 
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“government.” Officials have tended to be 
harsh and overbearing with rural folk. 
After centuries of mutual antagonism, there 
is a deep psychological gap that the Commu- 
nists can seep, peel off Thailand layer by 
layer and paralyze Bangkok if a political 
alternative is not pressed. 

In this political vacuum, the villagers are 
“up for grabs” by whichever side fields the 

combination: the effective agents, 
attractive incentives and organizing talents, 
Here, at the outset, Thailand is no different, 
for the Asian Communists are experts in 
their style of rural revolution. 

Progress and protection must go together 
to win. The key to Thailand’s lasting safe- 
ty lies in a better revolution to fill the rural 
vacuum. This means creating a whole new 
national identity in two directions. 

Only a self-restrained civilian and mili- 
tary officialdom knowing how to gain the 
respect and trust of the rural people can 
win them over. And only a self-propelled 
rural people feeling their own stake and 
welcoming outside aid in developing and 
protecting their homes, temples, rice fields, 
schools and villages can repel Communist 
agents and insurgents. 

Another difference for Thailand is that 
Peking rather than Hanoi poses as the chief 
adversary. Every day we read another re- 
port of Communist activity in northeastern 
or southern Thailand. The emerging pat- 
tern of discredited local authority and little 
security in isolated villages is familiar, for 
South Vietnam was like this at the outset. 

In northeastern Thailand, secret meetings, 
quick ambushes and sudden death for offi- 
cials and teachers, all by furtive Thai—not 
alien—insurgents, are the telltale signs of 
this “aggression by seepage.” 

There are reports that Americans can no 
longer safely stay in some villages in two 
northeastern areas that I was able to survey 
securely with Thai officials in 1962-63. 

These were sparsely inhabited regions 
which now are the forward sanctuaries of a 
new insurgent movement. They are new 
way stations in Peking’s proxy envelopment, 
stage by stage, of Southeast Asia. 

The key feature of the misnamed “war of 
liberation” is revolutionary indoctrination 
of the countryside. Its unique style is a 
clever mixture of exploiting actual rural dis- 
contents, recruiting disgruntled individuals, 
bringing villages into submission by prom- 
ises or terror, violently uprooting any of- 
ficial presence and organizing a new village 
political structure. 

Communism does not come into the pic- 
ture at first. Silent on Leninism, seepage 
is loud on localism catering to village com- 
plaints and speaking in the rural idiom. 
This device that has bedeviled our Viet- 
namese friends for a decade is bound to shake 
up Thailand’s regional fringes and its central 
status quo. They will never be quite the 
same again. Unfortunately, this could not 
have happened to a nicer people. 


A NEW EXCUSE 


This real threat did not exist when Laos 
was “neutralized” in 1962. The danger was 
still potential. Now, Peking and Hanoi 
claim to have an added reason to hurt Thai- 
land. According to Peking, Thailand has 
sent military elements into Laos and South 
Vietnam and is serving as “a bridgehead of 
US. aggression against Indochina.” 

But even before that, Peking had spon- 
sored the “Thailand Patriotic Front,” which 
was more audio than visual. The real thing 
is the secret cadres in the jungles, hills and 
homes. So far, outright Communist attack 
has served more to alert than to frighten, 
for the campaign in Thailand is still small- 
scale. The question is whether time, still in 
hand; will be turned to Thailand’s advantage. 
Bangkok has already taken some initiative 
to bring the government’s presence“ into 
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many outlying rural areas, particularly in the 
eritical northeast but also in the north, so 
accessible from China, and in the south, 
where Chinese guerrillas operate out of a 
deep jungle sanctuary along the Malaysian 
border. Bangkok has begun assigning some 
of its most able civilian and military admin- 
istrators to these areas. This orientation 
away from Bangkok is a radical and signifi- 
cant innovation in Thailand’s efforts to build 
a modern nation and cope with alien sub- 
version, 

Moreover, Bangkok has instituted genuine 
pioneering in ‘rice-roots” political develop- 
ment. Since 1960, it has been conducting 
training programs, to help village headmen, 
county officials and provincial governors in 
dealing sympathetically with the rural peo- 
ple. At the lowest level of filling the politi- 
cal vacuum, the government recently started 
a program of village democracy and village 
self-defense in several sensitive places. And 
since 1962, the goyernment has been sending 
mobile information teams scouting through 
thousands of villages to find cut what the 
people really need and to acquaint them with 
the concern of their government. 

To close the physical gap, the government 
has been creating a modern communications 
network quickly and going more slowly with 
time-consuming roadbuilding. Some village 
chiefs—but not enough—haye American 
two-way radios to keep in daily contact with 
district headquarters. 

Dirt airstrips for small planes and heli- 
copters are beginning to dot rural areas, 
connecting them for the first time in the 
rainy season with provincial capitals and 
Bangkok. American bulldozers are starting 
to weave a pattern of roads across the coun- 
tryside, but notwithstanding much American 
aid, Bangkok makes the decisions and the 
Thais do the operating. 

To bridge the psychological gap, Bangkok 
has pioneered two more Thai-style tech- 
niques, the Mobile Development Unit and 
Accelerated Rural Development. They are 
vigorously implanting Bangkok's presence 
and image in many rural areas. Under a 
militarized national command, an MDU is 
a group of about 100 doctors, engineers, so- 
cial workers, agriculturalists, etc., which goes 
out to several hundred villages to “take hap- 
piness to the rural population,” as the Thais 
have distinctively put it. 

A dozen MDUs have each spent about six 
months in vulnerable areas, mixing with the 
people, identifying their needs and providing 
them with the guidance, materials and tools 
to get jobs done quickly—jobs usually se- 
lected by the MDU, not the people. The pace 
is fast, the impact immediate but the lasting 
results sometimes uncertain. The MDU 
technique seems to lack the political action 
necessary to sustain village self-propulsion 
and satisfy local expectations, 

Nor has the other technique yet clicked in 
either sense. Accelerated Rural Develop- 
ment was conceived as the longer-stage fol- 
low-up to the MDU. Reversing traditional 
practice, it has decentralized decisions and 
operations from Bangkok to the provincial 
governors. 

Specifically, ARD is stimulating and sup- 
porting rural projects wanted by the local 
people, construction activities such as village 
roads, new wells, market places and rural 
electrification and farmers’ associations for 
credit services, marketing activities and re- 
search. While it has made several major 
administrative improvements, it has appar- 
ently been slow in “accelerating” develop- 
ment so far. 


SECURITY IMPROVING 
Security development, to prevent or put 
down insurgency, has understandably moved 
further and faster in a country where the 
military controls political power and main- 
tains martial law. Good information and 
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coordination among security units seem to 
be steadily increasing. A local police force 
is slowly improving in technical, as distinct 
from political, competence; some observers 
have questioned whether the policemen have 
yet been adequately trained in basic human 
relations. 

Meanwhile, the capability of the Thai 
army; air force and marines to undertake ver- 
satile night-time and guerrilla-type opera- 
tions has decidedly improved since 1961. 
However, the need for good local defense has 
not yet met the new test of will and style. 
Now the tendency may be to “overmilitarize” 
the response to intensified Communist sub- 
version when basic political development 
should have priority. 

Yet we should not expect real results over- 
night. The status quo gets in the way of 
innovation. Coming up with the winning 
combination in rural resurgency is a for- 
midable business. But without a successful 
political solution, the government’s new 
civilian and military presence in rural Thai- 
land might even fuel the wrong revolution 
if officialdom behaves in the same old auto- 
cratic way. 

A LONG FRIENDSHIP 


The third major difference between Thai- 
land and Vietnam is Bangkok's distinctive 
partnership with Washington; a century- 
long experience of friendship, the SEATO 
Treaty, many joint efforts in development 
and defense and around a billion dollars in 
American economic and military aid since 
1950. Now there is a highly visible and grow- 
ing American military presence in much of 
the kingdom. 

Although it has its weaknesses, Thailand 
is a dependable ally and has often gone all 
the way for us. We have a moral and legal 
obligation not to leave it in the lurch. More- 
over, it would not be wise to overlook Thai- 
land’s authentic role in Asian affairs. 

It is to be hoped, then, that both Bangkok 
and Washington will turn this “war of liber- 
ation” into a gambler's joke by applying the 
reforms of rural resurgency: popularizing 
and legitimizing the government presence; 
realizing the villagers’ real wants and iden- 
tifying the actual Communists; respecting 
local preference concerning leadership, jus- 
tice, security and change; following up with 
suitable assistance, and insuring instant de- 
fense by local men and acceptable outsiders. 

The Thais are wonderful people in many 
ways. They are known especially for their 
gentle, relaxed philosophy as expressed in 
their saying, “Mye ben rye,” or Never mind.” 
But now many of them do mind—very 
much—what happens to their never colo- 
nized kingdom, 

With their own brand of forward-looking 
nationalism, they want to do whatever is 
necessary, no matter how unorthodox by 
their lights, to retain ownership of the 
ground they stand on, as they always have 
so proudly. That could make the real dif- 
ference in the long run for Thailand, South- 
east Asia and the United States. 


CYRUS EATON 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the most tireless and devoted cham- 
pions of peace is Mr. Cyrus Eaton, the 
noted industrialist. Recently the Wash- 
ington Post acclaimed him as an “un- 
official ambassador of peace.” 

Although Mr. Eaton’s financial fortune 
would have enabled him to lead a life of 
comparative ease, he has given of his 
time, his energy, and his wisdom to ad- 
vance initiatives designed to move the 
world toward peace. 

On July 31, 1966, the Sunday magazine 
section of the Toledo Blade carried an 
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interesting account about the life and 
motivation of this outstanding American. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No Fears, No REGRETS: THE CONTROVERSIAL 
Cyrus Eaton PLAYS His Own TUNE 
(By George Barmann, Blade special writer) 

Once in Cleveland’s long-ago days, Cyrus 
S. Eaton went down to the railroad station 
to meet his father who was coming in for 
a visit from the family home at Pugwash, 
Nova Scotia. They had not seen each other 
for quite some time. 

“Dad,” Mr. Eaton, a tall and handsome 
young man, said with a fine balance of 
bounce and gravity, “what would you do if 
you had a million dollars?” 

The two men strolled together for a 
moment or two in the splendid summer 
evening without saying anything. Then the 
father said he believed what he'd do was just 
go out and buy everything in the world he 
had ever wanted. 

“Well,” the younger Eaton said, “I’m a 
little puzzled. I’ve got between $3 and $4 
million and I don’t know what to do with it.” 

Cyrus Eaton, then, really did not have 
much of a choice for the future. He simply 
had to go on making money. He did. 

The noted Cleveland industrialist, fnan- 
cier, and farmer, whose looks and bearing 
remind one of the dean of a university, or 
perhaps a cardinal, went ahead to become 
one of the tall towers of solvency on the 
American landscape and a figure of lively 
controversy around the world. 

Cyrus Stephen Eaton, now 82, is a lusty 
builder of empires in coal, railroads, utilities, 
shipping, and iron and steel. His corporate 
assets are counted in the billions. His ven- 
tures have been on the grand scale. He is 
possibly the last of the tycoons. 

The man who first wanted to be a Baptist 
minister, but changed his mind after he met 
John D. Rockefeller, directs these crackling 
lines of financial power from his 36th floor 
office in Terminal Tower, in downtown 
Cleveland, where often you can almost see 
across Lake Erie to his native Canada. 

And in this office, too, Mr. Eaton often dis- 
cusses poetry, tennis, Shakespeare, horse- 
back riding, his prize cattle, skiing, and his- 
tory and philosophy—and his continuing 
crusade for friendly relations between the 
United States and the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Eaton carries that crusade to all who 
will listen. He speaks of it at the august 
Union Club on Euclid Avenue. He presses 
for it at his famous annual Pugwash confer- 
ences of world intellectuals. He argues it 
before businessmen and journalists here and 
abroad. It is his great mission, and a con- 
troversial one. 

The image of Mr. Eaton, the renowned 
capitalist, embracing the Russian bear has 
confused a great many Americans, not to 
mention the bear. He talks well of the 
Soviets. He visits them in Moscow and in 
the satellite countries. He entertains them 
at his farm. He sends bulls to the Reds. 
“It is better to trade bulls than bullets,” he 
says. 

Mr. Eaton and his pretty wife half his 
age, Anne Kinder Jones Eaton, who is con- 
fined to a wheelchair because of polio many 
years ago, jointly strive for this, perhaps 
their richest prize—the easing of tensions 
between the world giants. They hope that 
one day their peace crusade will pay off. 
Only history will decide. 

A soft-spoken man, with arctic hair and 
alert, frosty blue eyes, Mr. Eaton is the kind 
of person who rises and approaches a guest; 
he does not wait for you. In an interview 
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in his office, he poured out a glass of mineral 
water for himself and straightened a single 
red rose in a vase on his desk. “Yes,” he 
said, “every morning I have one red rose.” 


I STILL HAVE MANY THINGS TO DO 


After you notice his hair and eyes, you see 
his well-kept hands. And the lack of jewelry. 
No rings, no wristwatch. The double- 
breasted blue suit, the white shirt with 
French cuffs, the pale blue tie. And you 
notice how erect he stands. 

“Now I don’t want to emphasize my age,” 
he said. “I am quite unconscious of my age. 
I need the cooperation of many young men 
in my business, you see. I still do about 
everything I was doing when I was 16. I 
have been blessed with excellent health. I 
still have many things to do 

You remember what a classmate of Mr. 
Eaton once said in Nova Scotia: III never 
forget the first day he came into the school- 
room at Pugwash. He had the bluest eyes, 
the fairest hair, and the pinkest cheeks you 
ever saw, and he was the envy of all the 
ladies and a perfect little gentleman,” 

And what another countryman of his said 
one time: “He is still one of the best-looking 
men Canada ever produced.” 


IT'S BETTER TO TRADE BULLS THAN BULLETS 


Mr. Eaton’s father, a farmer and shop- 
keeper, who died some years ago in the little 
lumbering and fishing village of Pugwash, 
once recalled: “When my son was 6, I could 
leave him alone in the store for hours and 
he never failed my confidence. His qualifi- 
cations for big business are brains and abso- 
lute trustworthiness.” 

Mr. Eaton is chairman of the board of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, whose merger 
with the rich Norfolk & Western Railway is 
in the works. Some time ago, the C&O 
acquired control of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. Eaton, however, is involved in 
so many different financial concerns that a 
list would be endless. 

In a sense, he is like his mentor, old John 
D. He scorns the vulgarities of tycoons and 
has climbed ever upward, with ascetic de- 
tachment, to that Olympus on which the 
few eagles gather who can find full self- 
expression only in hundreds of millions. 

As the years went on, reports of his career 
regularly appeared in the newspapers, here 
and in Canada, but the precise details of his 
start always have been a bit hazy. One story 
has it that he was invited to join in the 
formation of a gas company by a parishioner 
of a suburban church, where he was serving 
as minister, although not ordained. 

Another version is that he once sat next to 
John D. at the latter’s Euclid Avenue Baptist 
Church and afterwards the oil king offered 
him a job with the East Ohio Gas Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Standard Oil. 

Whichever is correct, it is a fact that 
within eight years of his entrance into the 
utility business, Mr. Eaton was estimated to 
control $2 billion of invested money in gas, 
power, light, and traction companies in the 
Midwest. By 1930, he was known as a lead- 
ing utility magnate. 

Cyrus Eaton was born Dec. 27, 1883, in 
Ad leer He left 1 home at 17 to work his 
way through college in Canada. After 
graduation, he came to Cleveland as a theo- 
logical student at the suggestion of the pas- 
tor of the Euclid Avenue Baptist Church, 
who was his uncle. R up U.S, 
citizenship. 

After his move into utilities, the depres- 
sion struck, Mr. Eaton became involved in 
a stock-buying battle with Samuel Insull, 
then a top utility mogul. It ended in 1930 
with Insull ruined and Mr. Eaton relatively 
unhurt. When the smoke of the crash lifted, 
it was observed that Mr. Eaton was still driv- 
ing to work in Cleveland behind a chauffeur 
“smiling serenely.” 
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In later years, he invaded the domain of 
the steel barons, controlling hundreds of 
ventures, 

At 70, Mr. Eaton began his career in rail- 
roading, acquiring the C&O, the great coal- 
hauler to the Great Lakes. He became the 
“savior” of two towns—Portsmouth, O., and 
Follansbee, W. Va.—where plants and jobs 
were facing extinction, and of a newspaper, 
the Cincinnati Enquirer, to which he lent 
$10 million. Some said he wished to prevent 
the Taft interests from acquiring another 
communications property. 

One of his greatest industrial triumphs 
involved the Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd., in 
western Ontario. Disregarding advice, he 
raised $40 million, changed the course of a 
river, and drained a lake. Underneath lay 
a fantastic store of iron ore. The gamble 
paid off. Other interests have brought him 
into far-off business waters—the German 
Krupp empire, oil in Syria, iron ore develop- 
ment in Brazil, a search for new minerals in 
Nova Scotia. 

Reversals and accomplishments in just a 
part of the long Eaton career would seem 
enough for the ordinary man. But he never 
tires of fresh investigations. In recent 
months, he has been interested in trade be- 
tween the U.S. and the countries behind the 
Iron Curtain. His son, Cyrus S. Eaton, Jr. 
is directing a move to build hotels, in coop- 
eration with Pan American World Airways, in 
Budapest, Belgrade, Prague, Bucharest, and 
Warsaw. But the older Eaton’s push is 
plainly discernible. 

“Indeed, we must trade with the Soviet 
Union and with these other nations. And we 
must trade with China,” he says. People 
say, if you trade with them, you strengthen 
them against us. I'm not worried to see 
Russia prosper. Or China prosper. I feel 
most people are less likely to engage in fight- 
ing if they have the true comforts and the 
needs they want. The sooner we start 
trading with Russia and China, the better.” 

Some time ago, Mr. Eaton attacked J. 
Edgar Hoover, director of the FBI, ridiculing 
his hunt for Communists, and at one time 
the House Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee nipped at his heels with a subpena, but 
it was never served. 

Despite all the controversy—Democrats 
have been wary of the Eatons (Anne Eaton 
once was spoken of as a candidate for the 
US. Senate) and Republicans have been their 
target—the financier continues to sail 
smoothly on, managing his complex business 
affairs and in the evenings, enjoying his 
library, heavy with books, at his 171-year-old 
white frame farmhouse on Acadia Farms. 

His estate is 850 rolling acres at Northfield, 
on Cleveland's eastern edge. There, walk- 
ing among the tall evergreens or surveying 
his sleek cattle, the philosopher of Acadia 
often chats with friends—he likes to show 
them a troika Nikita Khrushchev once gave 
him—or pursues grave questions with illus- 
trious guests such as Sir Charles Darwin, 
grandson of the famed naturalist, or Sir Ju- 
lian Huxley, the English scientist. 

He especially delights in discussing liter- 
ature and poetry. “I have a hundred favor- 
ites in poetry,” he has said. “They vary 
from week to week. Today it might be 
Keats. Tomorrow it might be Matthew Ar- 
nold. Day after, it might be Thomas Gray. 

“You know, nothing contributes more to 
one’s happiness in life than reading the great 
poetry that very often expresses the hap- 
piest and best moments in the life of the 
people: who wrote it. I keep the Oxford 

of English Verse by my bed and I read 
before going to sleep.” He calis 

reading his “intellectual recreatio 
. Not long ago, in conversation with a news- 
2 Mr. Eaton seemed to be recalling all 
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about Russia and a nuclear war, and he 
said: 

“With my record, I find the notion that I 
might be a Communist rather astonishing. 
The honor and highest interests of my coun- 
try have never for a moment been absent 
from my heart and my mind. I just have 
not been able to accept the narrow ideology 
that capitalism represents every virtue and 
that communism is an absolute evil.“ 

He paused a moment, and then he added: 
“No man is more devoted to America than 
Iam. I have a big stake in it.” Then he 
quoted Matthew 6: 21: “For where your 
treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 
Then Cyrus Eaton remembered Spinoza, and 
he said: No fears, no regrets.” 


WHAT ABOUT CREDIBILITY? 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, in his 
statement prepared for the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearing this morning, 
Mr. Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Public Affairs, stated 
that the public affairs policy of the De- 
partment is based on two principles. 
One of these, he said, is—conditioned 
first upon safeguarding information of 
value to the enemy—‘“the provision of 
the maximum amount of truthful- 
factual information to the people of the 
United States, whether it be sought by 
news people or not.” 

This is a laudable objective. In a free 
democracy, freedom of access to the 
facts, to the truth, about the operations 
of our Government is a vital principle. 
Nor does it matter whether the truth 
involved concerns what we ought to know 
about budget plans or escalation plans. 
We ought to expect the truth, not that 
we will be deceived, and particularly not 
that we will be deceived as a matter of 
policy. Yet there have in recent months 
been many indications that make the 
American public suspicious that this has 
occurred. It is for that reason that the 
term “credibility gap” has been gaining 
currency. 

It is my hope that Mr. Sylvester was 
able to make a completely credible re- 
buttal of the attitudes attributed to him 
in the now famous article by correspond- 
ent Morley Safer, Television Covers the 
War,” which appeared in the Overseas 
Press Club annual publication, Dateline 
1966, earlier this year. It was Mr. Safer, 
of CBS who filmed. a year ago the burn- 
ing of a Vietnamese village, an incident 
whose television showing made a great 
impact on the viewing public. 

My first acquaintance with Mr. Safer’s 
account of the Saigon encounter between 
Mr. Sylvester and a group of corre- 
spondents came from the respected mag- 
azine, Christianity and Crisis, which 
published in its June 27 edition the 
shocking report which quoted Mr. Syl- 
vester as saying: 

Look, if you think any American official is 
going to tell you the truth, then you're 
stupid. Did you hear that?—stupid. 


Reporter Walter Trohan of the Chi- 
cago Tribune reported the Safer story in 
that paper, in which he included this 
statement: 

Sylvester was asked to write an article for 
the issue of Dateline in which Safer’s report 
appeared. He was asked a series of ques- 
tions about the government and truth, which 
he chose not to answer. 
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So, in the ‘interest of 
whether our policy is actually what Mr. 
Sylvester has now told the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee formally that it is— 
the “maximum amount” of truthful in- 
formation—or whether there is room to 
believe that at least unofficially this may 
be considered stupid, I sincerely hope 
that the committee's questions and his 
answers have provided some enlighten- 
ment. Certainly without the most def- 
inite refutation, which so far as I know 
has never been given heretofore, Mr. 
Safer’s charges are most damaging, par- 
ticularly since he concludes with refer- 
ence to personal pressures, including a 
statement to his boss that he is married 
to an Asian and therefore presumably 
biased when in fact he is not married at 
all. He also said: 

The pressure can take less subtle forms: 
“Unless you get Safer out of there he's liable 
to end up with a bullet in his back.” 


On August 15 Senator FULBRIGHT in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by Murray Marder, who is diplo- 
matic correspondent for the Washington 
Post, an article which appeared in the 
Progressive for August under the title 
“Our Crumbling Credibility.” Mr. 
Marder puts the basic question in admi- 
rable form when he says: 

The degree of belief, doubt, or disbelief 
accorded to the words and actions of a na- 
tion is akin to the susceptibilities of a credit 
rating. Once impaired, there is the devil 
to pay to make it whole again. That is the 
international risk that has been run beyond 
the domestic discord over morality, ethics, 
and politics by what has become known as 
the US. “credibility gap.” 


There is no denying that there is in- 
deed a credibility gap. It is not dimin- 
ished when the press reports that a nurse 
at a university at which the President 
is to receive an honorary degree is ap- 
proached by someone supposedly in an 
official capacity, to request that she get 
up and accompany to the exit a professor 
who has announced his intention to walk 
out during the ceremony—an action 
which would act out the untruth that 
he is ill rather than protesting Vietnam 
policy. 

Nor is it diminished when the news 
reports such events as those surrounding 
the “backgrounder” in Saigon out of 
which reliable newsmen, including Ward 
Just of the Washington Post and Asso- 
ciated Press reporters, revealed studies 
on the future duration and force size 
there. Perhaps in that case there was 
no outright lie being told, but the at- 
tempt to camouflage the truth is scarcely 
less reprehensible. The Washington Post 
correspondent, who has for a long time 
proven himself a conscientious and often 
even brilliant reporter, said that “ac- 
cording to a study conducted by the De- 
partment of Defense” the war would last 
at least 8 years at present force levels, 
and 5 years if our troops go to 750,000. 
The Associated Press said one study was 
by the Marine Corps, another by the 
Army. Here is the statement on this 
issued by Mr. Sylvester, or if not by him 
personally, the statement issued by the 
Public Affairs Office of which he is the 
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The Defense Department said today that 
it does not have any study which predicts 
that the war in Vietnam will last another 
eight years if continued at the present pace 
with current force levels. The Joint Chiefs 
of Staff do not have any such study. 

Neither the Department of Defense nor 
the Joint Chiefs has any study which indi- 
cates that the war would last at least five 
years with 750,000 American troops in the 
field. 


Now, I do not believe that the responsi- 
ble reporters on the scene completely 
fabricated such reports. Nor do I be- 
lieve that the statement of the Public 
Affairs Office is completely candid, 
When it says the Defense Department 
“does not have“ a study, it is worth not- 
ing that the words are not the flat denial 
that there is any such study in existence 
which was the first Pentagon response. 
Time after time we find a sort of weasel- 
ing” even when there is no practice of a 
maxim that to tell the truth is stupid. 

James Reston spoke of the credibility 
problem in a New York Times dispatch 
on July 1. He ticked off some of the 
reasons why the present administration 
“will probably never regain the confi- 
dence it has lost in its judgment and 
veracity.” What were some of those 
reasons? 

Mainly, the dispatch was inspired by 
the fact that we had then just bombed 
targets on the outskirts of Hanoi and 
Haiphong for the first time. 

With that accomplishment— 


Mr. Reston said— 
the administration has now done almost 
everything it said or indicated it would not 
do except bomb China, and the end of this 
melancholy chapter in American history is 
not yet. 


Can we believe that there will be no 
invasion of North Vietnam by our 
forces? Can we credit the statements 
that we will not bomb airfields or in- 
stallations over the North Vietnamese 
border in China? Or is our escalation 
headed upward and upward to the point 
where we will have at the very least 
hundreds of thousands of our men com- 
mitted to Southeast Asia for undeter- 
mined years, perhaps facing the Chinese 
in that massive land war we do not 
want? Or is there even a possibility 
that the unthinkable will occur, that we 
will, before this is concluded, use atomic 
weaponry, perhaps small field use at 
first, and then going to “preventive 
action” such as some have advocated 
against China's growing nuclear ability? 

We said we were not going beyond the 
17th parallel in Vietnam, but we did go 
on. We said we were merely going to 
respond to enemy attacks on our bases, 
but we went over to the offensive. Time 
after time we have said one thing and 
done another. The toll is great both at 
home and abroad—particularly in other 
countries. 

Others have spoken out on this topic, 
and unfortunately there will all too 
probably be occasions again which will 
eall forth remarks on the “credibility 
gap,” to use the phrase first coined by 
Mr. Marder. It was said long since that 
“the first casualty of war is truth,” and 
in this undeclared war we have too long 
had as one of its casualties at least un- 
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declared truth, if not lies. In the long 
run, it is the lie, not the truth, which 
will prove stupid. 


AMERICAN LEGION TO ELECT JOHN 
DAVIS 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I wish 
to salute the American Legion members 
of the Nation and particularly those from 
my State of North Dakota during their 
national convention here. 

The American Legion has over 244 mil- 
lion members dedicated to Americans 
and Americanism. 

Phil Casey, of the Washington Post, 
wrote of the American Legion: 

The Legion is non-partisan ...led by 
business and professional men and such men 
are prominent among its membership. 

+++ When the Legion goes to city hall, the 
governor’s mansion, the state legislature, the 
Congress, or even a president, it is talking to 
its own. The Legion counts among its mem- 
bers 31 governors, 61 Senators, 270 Repre- 
sentatives, and the President, four Supreme 
Court Justices and many government officials. 


The American Legion has been active 
in the fight for veterans’ benefits, it led 
the fight for the creation of a Veterans’ 
Administration and was instrumental in 
the passage of the GI bill. 

The strength of the American Legion 
is in the towns and smaller cities. It is 
particularly strong in the Midwest. 

I am proud that North Dakota has its 
share of leaders in the American Legion. 
Jack Williams, of Fargo, acknowledged 
“dean of Legion department adjutants,” 
is known throughout the Nation’s Ameri- 
can Legion posts for his service to the 
organization and to hiscommunity. The 
Jack Williams American Legion baseball 
field in Fargo is evidence of North 
Dakota’s appreciation of Jack Williams. 

Lynn U. Stambaugh, formerly of Far- 
go and formerly a member of the Export- 
Import Bank, was the first North 
Dakotan to attain national office in the 
Legion as national commander in 1941. 
Stambaugh is soon to be followed by 
John Davis, former Governor of North 
Dakota and candidate for national com- 
mander this year. 

I know from experience that John is 
a formidable opponent and a veteran 
campaigner. Davis is a veteran of World 
War II, winning the Purple Heart, the 
Silver Star, and the Bronze Star. He 
was the first World War II veteran to be 
named commander of the North Dakota 
Department of the American Legion. 
He served as Governor of North Dakota 
for two terms from 1956 to 1960. 

Davis, with his campaign manager 
Jack Williams and a group of backers 
including Burt Draeb, Hebron; Elmo Ol- 
son, Finley; Art Ulness, John Crary, 
Gordon La Mont, Ernie Schmit, of Fargo; 
Art Rulon, Jamestown; Carl Torgerson, 
Cooperstown; Sam Tolchinsky, Bis- 
marck; Bill Gust, St. Thomas; Paul 
Lange, Devils Lake; and Frank Kosanda, 
Grand Forks; are waging a fast-moving 
campaign that was begun over a year 
ago. These men and over 250 North Da- 
kota delegates, their wives, and friends, 
came to Washington for this great con- 
vention and have as their sole aim to get 
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John Davis elected to the post of Na- 
tional Commander of the American 
Legion, and I think they will do it. 

Not only will this organization be hon- 
oring & deserving and capable man, but 
it will for the second time also be honor- 
ing the State of North Dakota. 

I offer my congratulations to John 
Davis and extend to him every good wish 
in his term of office. 


GUIDELINES ESTABLISHED BY HEW 
NOT IN CONFORMITY WITH 
CONSTITUTION 


Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. President, some 
years ago a novel appeared on the mar- 
ket entitled “1984” written by George 
Orwell. This book portrayed an en- 
slaved society controlled by a central 
power using mass communications and 
psychological brainwashing to keep the 
citizens subjugated. 

At the time I read this book I dis- 
missed the possibility that such a thing 
could come into existence in the United 
States. I reasoned that the Constitution 
and the Americans’ love for independ- 
ence and justice would never permit the 
Government to become so powerful that 
it could literally submerge the popula- 
tion under its tyrannical will. 

Mr. President, today I do not regard 
the book “1984” in the same light. In 
this year 1966 we are only a scant few 
years away not only from the date 1984, 
but from the type of society Orwell de- 
scribed. 

Across the Nation students have 
started school and these schools which 
have been the foundation of our free 
and democratic way of life are being 
subjugated by the Central Government, 

Last spring the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, acting com- 
pletely contrary to the civil rights laws, 
decided to impose a racial balance in the 
schools. They did this by issuing guide- 
lines which they claimed were to guar- 
antee that segregation would not occur 
in the schools. 

The year before most schools submitted 
desegregation plans usually based on the 
time-honored American system of free- 
dom of choice and these plans were ap- 
proved. 

But this was not good enough for the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, because by issuing the infa- 
mous 441B compliance request, they said 
in effect that unless a certain percent- 
age of students exercised their freedom 
of choice in order to obtain a racial bal- 
ance, then the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would step in 
and arbitrarily assign students. 

If this is not controlled, both bureau- 
cratic and tyrannical, I do not know 
what control is. 

The goad being used by HEW is the 
withholding of the taxpayer’s own mon- 
ey which he has gladly given for the 
support of his schools. The denying of 
funds which belong to the people is the 
mark of a dictatorship. 

If HEW “'S philosophy is allowed to ex- 
pand, I see a grim future. 

Mr. President, what is to keep the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
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Welfare from deciding that to guaran- 
tee that all students receive equal in- 
structions they should require that 
schools hire only teachers holding spe- 
cific approval by HEW? In this manner 
HEW could guarantee that only teach- 
ers that had submerged their individual- 
ity and their particular talents to the 
doctrines and rules of HEW could be 
permitted to teach in our schools. It 
should be fairly obvious that political 
patronage could not possibly be separated 
from such teacher accreditation. 

In order to achieve so-called equality 
in education, is it not logical that HEW 
should insist that all textbooks be sub- 
mitted for their approval? Of course, 
only texthooks carrying the proper bu- 
reaucratic line would be approved, and 
to make sure that they were not con- 
taminated, it is even more probable that 
HEW would insist on printing them at 
some huge Government schoolbook print- 
ing plant. Employment in this printing 
plant would further the bureaucratic 
monster. 

In Washington, D.C., television teach- 
ing has progressed beyond the experi- 
mental stages and I have no doubt in 
my mind that when HEW takes over 
the curriculum of the Nation’s schools 
they will withhold funds from any school 
that does not place a television receiver 
in each classroom and which does not 
carry an HEW produced, directed and 
controlled course of lectures to be seen 
on this television set. 

Could anything be more injurious to 
the individual vitality of the student 
than such an utter sameness and such 
overwhelming technical brainwashing? 

Each time a school should decline to 
comply they would be threatened with 
the loss of the taxpayers’ support con- 
trolled by the omnipotent HEW. 

Mr. President, these schools would not 
even have the right to bring suit in court, 
because HEW has discovered already 
that there is an easy method of deny- 
ing the relief of the courts to these plain- 
tiffs. 

There is a well-known legal principle 
that the courts may hold that a plaintiff 
must exhaust all administrative chan- 
nels before turning to the judiciary. 

HEW, with its complex maze of bu- 
reaucratic channels, can require a plain- 
tiff to pursue such administrative relief 
for years before he would be qualified to 

say he had exhausted these so-called 
channels of administrative relief. 

Mr. President, this grim picture is not 
a case of providing freedom of choice to 
all students, or even a quality of oppor- 
tunity, but instead what we have before 
us today is the rapidly growing tyranny 
of Federal bureaucracy which is feasting 
on the illusions of the people. 

It would be a great pity if the citizens 
of this Nation should awaken in 1984 to 
find that they had at last received equal- 
ity, but that equality was the same- 
ness of slavery. 

HEW, in ignoring the law, has sought 
to protect its practice either from the 
actions of Congress, or from the courts. 
The civil rights law of 1964 specifically 

_ prohibits the assigning of students to 
achieve a racial balance. Because HEW 
has ignored this mandate, it would ap- 
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pear relief could be obtained from the 
courts. 

However, by concocting the 441B guide- 
lines and requesting signed compliance, 
HEW is in effect making contracts be- 
tween each school and the Government 
agency. These contracts are like blank 
checks to HEW and they allow an ex- 
tensive amount of manipulation of our 
schools by this Government agency. 

There is a well-known practice of 
swindlers to sell a homeowner on the 
idea of remodeling or improving his 
home. The swindler then gets the 
homeowner to sign his name on a con- 
tract which the property owner believes 
is a sort of conditional sales contract 
calling for the promised work to be done 
in exchange for a set price. 

What the swindled homeowner finds 
out is that he has signed a second mort- 
gage or a lien agreeing to pay back a 
loan. The loan, of course, has been 
given to the contractor who is not legally 
required to provide any services. 

These homeowners have found in 
court that the promissory notes they 
have signed must be paid and there is 
no way they can force the swindler to 
make good his unwitnessed verbal con- 
tract. 

Agents of HEW have been visiting 
schools and talking with school boards. 
These agents have made many promises, 
but nowhere do these promises appear 
in writing and the school board in the 
end is faced with signing a contract 
guaranteeing compliance. 

The homeowner who was swindled and 
the school boards who have allowed 
themselves to be wooed are both in the 
same boat, the only difference being 
an agency of the U.S. Government is 
involved with the school boards. I have 
received continuing reports from school 
boards who signed 441B in good faith, 
but who have found that this has not 
satisfied the ambitions of HEW. 

Mr. President, many of these school 
boards had approved plans of desegre- 
gation a year ago and without warning, 
these plans were suddenly declared void 
by HEW. Now many of these school 
boards have signed 441B, but what 
guarantee is there that in a month or 
two this will be declared void and there 
will be a new compliance or a new form 
to sign? The answer is there is no guar- 
antee and I suspect that is exactly what 
will happen. f 

Mr. President, we are not without the 
power to stop this frightening trend. 
HEW has clearly defied the law and 
Congress, and it is our sacred obliga- 
tion to the Constitution and the citizens 
to do something about it. 


COPING WITH COLLEGE 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, thou- 
sands of young people will enter college 
for the first time this fall. What will 
they do with the 4 years ahead? 

Many are prepared to deal with the 
new experiences that await them. These 
students will make the adjustments that 
must be made if they are to meet success- 
fully the challenges presented by an in- 
stitution of higher learning. These stu- 
dents will grow along the way. 
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Others, however, will not have the ma- 
turity, persistence, sense of humor 
required for them to take college in their 
stride. In fact, half of the students en- 
tering college do not complete their work 
for an undergraduate degree. They be- 
come college dropouts. 

Stanley J. Idzerda, dean of the college, 
Wesleyan University, has written a series 
of articles for Newspaper Enterprise As- 
sociation. In these articles, Dean Idzer- 
da—an educator who has coped with col- 
lege students and their problems for 
many years—offers meaningful insights 
and sound advice to the young person 
about to embark on a college career. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the series of articles, entitled 
“Coping With College,” be inserted in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the series 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: : 

CoPING WITH COLLEGE—MEMO TO THE 
CAMPUS-BOUND 
(By Stanley J. Idzerda, dean of the college, 
Wesleyan University) 
(First in a series) 

Well, you've made it. A college has ac- 
cepted you. 

A year or more of strain, tests and inten- 
sive body English has paid off. Now, you're 
campus-bound, 

It may seem unfair, but it will be wise to 
jolt your feeling of euphoria right now. 

Your problems have only begun. You have 
four years in which to make a success of your 
college experience—ard it won't be easy. 

Fully 50 per cent of incoming freshmen 
find it so difficult that they drop out before 
graduation. Keep in mind that all of them 
have the intellectual potential for the job; 
otherwise they would never have been ad- 
mitted to college. 

To succeed in any job, it is well to under- 
stand what the job is and why it needs to 
be done. What is the purpose of investing 
four years in college? 

Too many incoming college students have 
a very inadequate idea of why they are there 
or what they are to do. As a result of this 
confusion, they fail. 

Others fail to obtain an education even 
though they complete four years and have a 
diploma to document the time invested. 
They have gone through the motions, but 
have avoided the real college experience. 

Here is a checklist of things that a college 
education is not: 

College is not merely the “thing to do.” 
If you want to do an “in” thing, take up 
polo, It would be cheaper and it would not 
involve any of the self-deception entailed in 
fending off education. 

College is not a passport to upper-middle 
class suburbia. Students—egged on by par- 
ents—who see education in terms of prestige 
and status, are misled. The “prestige” of a 
college graduate will never match the value 
of true college education. 

Nor, to tighten the focus, is a college edu- 
cation merely a process of advanced voca- 
tional training. Anyone who goes to college 
solely to be accredited as a doctor, lawyer, or 
business chief has missed the essential point 
of the whole experience. 

I also take the view that four years of col- 
lege is not merely fun and games. Most stu- 
dents are all too resourceful in availing 
themselves of social possibilities of college 
life. (More power to them.) But the fun 
is not to be confused with the real function 
of education. 

Just what is the real function of educa- 
tion? To me, the great purpose of à college 
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education is fulfilling our species’ billing— 
that we are homo sapiens, thinking men. 

Philosopher—and college professor—Henri 
Bergson once suggested that everyone should 
begin with a simple and noble purpose, to 
know everything. That is the perfect ob- 
jective for a college student. 

College should stretch the mind and spirit. 
The four years should serve as a laboratory 
for self-discovery. Guided by the dis- 
coveries—and blind alleys—of science and our 
humanistic tradition, each student should 
chip thousands of new facets on himself. 

The student may come out of the four 
years with at least preliminary training to be 
a doctor or an engineer. But, more to the 
point, he will also have taken long steps to- 
ward being a fully realized adult. 

But merely urging intellectual stimulation 
and growth is not very specific. What should 
we study? Every student’s education, I be- 
leve, should be built around four questions: 

1. What is God? By 17 or 18; it is time 
that a student realize that man has always 
sought some relationship with the Other. 
Consideration of theology will have no direct 
effect in making the student more moral. 
But the study of the nature and attributes of 
what men have called God will be a path to 
wisdom. 

2. Whatis man? Whatam I? What is my 
fellow man—in Tierra del Fuego, in Japan or 
down the street? These questions include 
all the social sciences, the life sciences and 
philosophy. 

8. What is nature? The disciplines in- 
volved in this study are all the sciences, phys- 
een and biological, experimental and theoret- 


4. What are the relationships of God, man 
and nature? 

Ascribing overriding importance to these 
questions may seem a trifle solemn. It really 
shouldn't. Attainment of our potential 
should actually be a great Jjoy—beyond pleas- 
ure. 

Aristotle said that the desire for wisdom be- 
gan with “wonder.” He was only half right. 
The long term pursuit of wisdom also ends 
with wonder, Learning in college how to 
pursue wisdom opens a life full of wonder. 
And is the only kind worth living. 
ORGANIZING THAT New Lire Away From Home 

(By Stanley J. Idzerda) 

(Second of a series) 


One of the most significant aspects of a 
college education is that it very often means 
a change of scene for the student. The old 
neighborhood and the old gang are gone. 

Direct reliance upon—or rebellion against— 
mother and dad are no longer possible. 

This is a consummation long and devoutly 
hoped by most high school students. Get- 
ting away seems to represent a breakthrough 
into life. 

But many young men and women begin 
to have second thoughts as they near time 
to leave. Having impatiently awaited the 
adult status of a college student, they tend 
to hold back as time grows short, They 
worry about “the unknown.” 

Once arrived on campus, they are relieved 
by the appearance of old friends who have 
come to the same college. Even casual 
acquaintances assume a new importance, 

While the reaction is natural, conditioning 
against it is wise. A college education pre- 
supposes change, challenge, ferment. There 
certainly is no reason to cling desperately to 
every scrap of remembered past. 

A surprising number of new students come 
down with full-fledged cases of homesick- 
ness during the first semester. Brothers and 
sisters are, suddenly, remembered as being 
quite human, There is even some apprecia- 
tion of parents. 

No matter how they aspired to get away 
while back in high school, some freshmen 
discover a homing instinct. If distances and 
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finances make it at all practical, they make 
a direct line for home every weekend. 

It is not necessarily a good idea. Dashing 
back every weekend weakens the commitment 
and immersement the student should feel in 
his new life at college. A good rule is to stay 
on campus during the fall of freshman year 
at least until Thanksgiving. 

The material requirements for making a 
go of campus life are not high. As the new 
student prepares to head for college, he 
should plan to “travel light.” There is no 
need to bring an entire wardrobe and all 
books, records and athletic equipment. 

Having this well-loved gear at hand may 
have a tranquilizing effect. But it really is 
not needed. Dress on most campuses is ex- 
tremely informal. 

A second general rule is: “Live inexpen- 
sively.” College students are not generally 
impressed by the big spender. Certainly 
their friendship is not bought. 

Many students have no choice but to “live 
At least 25 per cent of all 
college students must work 10 or more hours 
a week to keep up with their expenses. 
They have neither the time, the inclination 
nor the resources for the local equivalent of 
the vita dolce. 

Work, on the current campus scene, is 
customary and fully accepted. There is no 
stigma connected with taking, say, a job in 
the college bursar’s office or going to work 
in town. 

A third general principle is: “Be tolerant.” 
This should guide the new student in his 
relations with all those with whom he has 
contact. An inability or unwillingness to 
understand or ride along with minor foibles 
encountered among students or faculty can 
only make adapting to the college environ- 
ment more difficult. 

Tolerance is most important in dealing 
with the new individual with whom you 
share the toothbrush rack, your roommate. 
The simple facts are that living and col- 
laborating with one another require mutual 
consideration, mutual regard and mutual 
support. 

The experience of getting along with a 
roommate is of genuine importance. It en- 
larges the student's capacity not only to see 
another person’s point-of-view, but to learn 
from and even share some of it. 

One problem that can be intensified by 
new surroundings is illness. It is no fun to 
be sick under the best of circumstances. Be- 
ing sick and stuck in a college infirmary is a 
good deal worse. Perhaps it’s the time a 
full appreciation of parents is realized. But 
this is conditioning for life, too. 

Unwillingness to subject themselves to 
“the unknown” of the infirmary prompts 
some freshmen to try to shrug off illnesses 
that should be treated. Colds, flu and 
other “bugs” are all too communicable on a 
college campus. The physician in the college 
infirmary is right to ask that students report 
when they are sick. 

All in all, the college will probably be a 
very different experience for the new student. 
He will not have his parents to fall back 
upon, nor can he reassure himself with the 
familiarity of home and childhood friends. 

The personal setting for his academic 
work—the reason that he came to college— 
will involve working with new people, de- 
pending upon new friends. Above all else, 
the premium will be on self-reliance. 


Want To BE A SUCCESSFUL STUDENT? 
(By Stanley J, Idzerda) 
(Third of a series) 


When you get to college, will you be a 
student or a pupil? 

Many will not give up the pupil's approach. 
In primary and secondary school they learned 
how to rack up points by diligently memoriz- 
ing textbook material and mimicking opin- 
ions of teachers. 
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That formula should be unlearned before 
the newcomer arrives on his campus. 

On the university level the premium is on 
students. The concept of higher education 
is entirely geared to adults—students and 
faculty interacting. Students search for the 
truth, constantly testing ideas and synthe- 
sizing new information. Pupils parrot what 
they are told. They never dig below the 
surface. 

Initiative is an outstanding characteristic 
of the successful college student. It is up to 
him, after all. He must go after a subject, 
probe for its problems and hypothesize an- 
swers. 

If the going becomes sticky, initiative will 
again pay off. It is the college student's 
responsibility to seek out the assistance of 
his instructor. 

That contrasts with the situation in high 
school. There the teacher is obliged to check 
with and help pupils who are lagging behind. 

There should be no doubt. College in- 
structors are usually glad to help. They will 
offer special assistance regarding the content 
of a course or suggestions as to improve 
study procedures. 

But the first step must be taken by the 
student who is having trouble. 

Initiative also importantly figures in the 
process of freshman placement. The new 
student should be ready the day he steps 
foot on campus. The action begins imme- 
diately. 

The battery of aptitude and placement 
tests that confront incoming freshmen are 
important. The tests gauge the strengths 
and weaknesses of all new students and help 
college officials place them in the right 
courses. 

Placement in the right section of the right 
course is equally important. Beginning 
courses take into account the varying apti- 
tudes of freshmen and are often divided into 
“honors” and “regular” sections. 

High scores on the aptitude and place- 
ment tests may permit an incoming student 
to enter an advanced class. Normally first 
semester courses for freshmen are given over 
to intensive reviews of English, foreign lan- 
guages, physical science and other basic 
subjects. 

Because the stakes are high, an incoming 
student should polish his skills during the 
late summer. After a summer of fun or 
work, one’s intellectual edge may not be too 
sharp. The resulting danger is that with a 
mediocre score on a placement test, the new 
student will find himself set on a lower rung 
than he really deserves. 

Then—mid-October—"it all comes back.“ 
Too late. 

The new student is stuck for a semester of 
freshman review. Nonetheless, it is not 
genuinely productive to begin the ferment of 
@ college education by plodding through 
something that you already know. Advance 
prep for the placement tests is the answer. 

Some new students prefer to think that 
there is always room at the bottom. They 
aim low. Lacking confidence in the advanced 
work they did in high school, they insist upon 
the lowest possible placement so as to mini- 
mize competition and avoid failure. Bore- 
dom also strikes most of these students 
eventually. 

Initiative also pays off on a day-to-day, 
hour-by-hour basis. The ability to get to 
work—and stay at work—is the ultimate key 
to college success. 

Many students refuse to acknowledge this 
need. Most have more than enough capacity 
to handle the intellectual burden, but very 
few ever gear themselves to anything near 
their capacity. 

The brighter ones are often most at fault. 
They have become accustomed to getting by 
in high school and never care to mend their 
ways. The number of first-class minds that 
emerge from college with a so-so education 
is appalling. 
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Achievement almost always requires pe- 
rlods of loneliness and drudgery, That is 
true in college and throughout life. 

Time-wasting is the greatest vice in college 
life. And time is our most precious posses- 
sion. 

To help control your use of time, set up a 
schedule. Draw a grid with seven columns 
for the days and with spaces for each 24 
hours. 

First, mark off eight hours a day for sleep. 
We can’t get by with much less. Eating and 
„grooming probably account for about four 
hours a day. 

For study, a rough measure is that a stu- 
dent should spend two hours for study out- 
side class for every semester hour of credit. 
If a typical program involves 15 hours of 
class every week, that means a total of 45 
for class and study. It would probably be 
right to add five hours for laboratory work. 

Extra-curricular activities are an extremely 

t element of college and should be 
given at least 14 hours a week. Add 10 for 
a paying job and you have a total of 158 
hours, Ten are left for worship, dating, con- 
templation—and just plain loafing. 

Stultifying? Too unimaginative? Per- 
haps. But if you succeed in organizing your 
time, you are well on your way toward suc- 
cess as a college student, 

DISCOVERING a New LIFE AND PERSONALITY 

(By Stanley J. Idzerda) 
(Fourth of a series) 


The wraps are off. The newly arrived col- 
lege student is free. He calls his own shots 
and, within the mildest constraints, does as 
he wants. 

This is an abrupt change from life as a high 
school pupil. At that level, parents and 
teachers effectively mold a youngster’s life 
and behavior. Even rebels have a definite 
set of dos and don'ts at which to kick their 
heels. 

In the new, free environment of college, 
some students “completely change.” At the 
extreme, a good high school pupil may be- 
come a lackadaisical college student. Or he 
may become all wrapped up in one subject, 
one issue or one person and lose out on the 
breadth of experience and training that col- 
lege should provide. 

Under the best of circumstances, the new 
student will find himself modifying and 
strengthening his personality. He is an 
adult now. An adolescent’s manner is no 
longer suitable. College is necessarily a 
period of profound personality change. 

Too many merely react to a lack of parental 
supervision—in such areas as neatness, 
grooming, table manners, smoking, drinking 
and sex. Such reactions may be inevitable. 
But they are nothing more than reactions. 
The greatest danger is that the student will 
kid himself into thinking that his new (often 
bad) manners really represent a step toward 
maturity. 

Fortunately, not too many college students 
overestimate the significance of a pair of 
jackboots, an unkempt haircut or whatever 
else might be in“ at the moment. For one 
thing, in this precocious age, many of these 
affectations are now the domain of high 
school pupils. It is they who are now the 
pace setters in youth fads. College students 
are recognized to be “older’—and very often 
more serious-minded. 

But college students in groping to find a 
new personality often do overcommit them- 
selves to various aspects of their campus 
environments. Some place all their em- 
phasis upon being accepted by a fraternity or 
sorority. This is a shortcut to finding a new 
life style. 

Once accepted, some students compress 
themselves in what they believe to be their 
fraternity’s mold. Conformity of this sort 
is the hang-up of many people beginning 
college. 
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Admission to a fraternity or sorority can 
be a problem in another sense. Nothing is 
sadder than the freshman who defines the 
entire meaning of his college life as admission 
to a specific fraternity—and then does not 
receive a bid to it. 

He has simply misunderstood the central 
meaning of college. Moreover, the student 
despondent about not having made a frater- 
nity should know that as a sophomore with 
a “B” average and some sign of leadership, 
he will be a welcome entrant in most Greek 
letter societies. 

The key point on fraternities and sororities, 
I believe, is that incoming students should 
carefully consider the fraternities on the 
campus. It is important to obtain complete 
information on the physical, social and in- 
tellectual values—and disvalues—of a frater- 
nity before committing oneself to it. 

Campus politics can become obsessive, too. 
Becoming a class officer or taking a position 
in clubs or organizations can be very worth- 
while. Some campus politicians become so 
frenzied, however, that they no longer have 
time for academic work, roommates or the 
cultural life outside classes. 

Nor does activism necessarily insure ef- 
fectiveness or significance. Again, as with 
choices of social groups, entry into clubs and 
political activity should be made with real 
care. 

Varsity sports also attract some students. 
But for the high school pupil who found 
his greatest fulfillment in varsity competi- 
tion, college can prove a major disappoint- 


ment. Making a college basketball or foot- 
ball team can be very difficult. “Good” 
skills often are not enough. 


One of the pleasant discoveries of college 
life is that intramural sports are much more 
important than at high school. One can 
engage in intramural sport of one kind or 
another all year. It is usually a major factor 
in the social life of a dormitory or fraternity. 
Also, students who participate in intramural 
sports find they have an enhanced sense of 
physical well-being, to say nothing of in- 
creased self-confidence. 

In a sense, over-commitment to study can 
also defeat the purpose of college. The 
“grind” is a caricature of a real student. 

This is not to dispute that the class- 
room, laboratory, library and one's own study 
desk are the centers of college life. They 
are properly so. Furthermore, a capacity for 
solitary intellectual drudgery should be de- 
veloped. 

But the grind puts the wrong kind of a 
premium on grades. And the grind is wrong 
in cultivating isolation. The fact is we learn 
together: intellectual growth usually stems 
from dialogue. Moreover, the grind wrong- 
ly deprives himself when he cuts off social 
opportunities and remorselessly sticks to his 
books. 

Giving your “all”—whether to sports, cam- 
pus politics or anything else—is an easy 
approach. But it does not accord with the 
real values of college. Higher education aims 
at developing people who are multifaceted— 
not one-track. 

WHAT ABOUT Campus BEATNIKS AND 
ACTIVITISTS? 
(By Stanley J. Idzerda) 
(Fifth in a series) 


The freedom, openness and relative am- 
biguity one faces in college is a shock and 
that shock derives from the very thing that 
most college students most seek—independ- 
ence. 

The first shock of independence often oc- 
curs with the realization that the college 
faculty is making some large, generous as- 
sumptions about the new student’s maturity. 
For example, the professor addresses his first 
session of a freshman class: “Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, this morning we shall examine 

The salutation was not “Boys and girls!" 
Self-conscious smiles light the classroom. 


day“ people, activism is the mode. 
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But the professor’s opening words are also 
cant in other senses, too. He says, 
“we.” Learning is to be a common, shared 
enterprise. And information is to be ex- 
amined.” Mere absorption of assigned ma- 
terial is past. Now the student is encour- 
aged to develop a critical capacity and to 
exercise it constantly. 

All of which means that the college stu- 
dent has adulthood thrust upon him. He 
must take the initiative. It is no longer a 
matter of wishing for independence. He has 
it and must endure its consequences. 

To some students, adulthood is not merely 
a shock; it is shattering. They give up all 
standards, Purporting to seek greater crea- 
tivity, these young people expunge all norms. 
Pattern, design, form and explicit goals are 
all held to be hindrances in the free play of 
one’s personality. 

In the expression of their new independ- 
ence, these students conclude that standards 
set by anyone—except those in rebellion 
against standards—wrongfully inhibit their 
free growth and their potential for feeling, 
insight and inspiration. 

While it may be unfair, students of this 
sort are usually labeled as “beatniks.” Pure 
specimens of the species are not found on 
many campuses, but hybrids abound. 

Unhappily, these normless creator“ types 
seem to think that their outlook is neces- 
sary for any artistic achievement. They 
ignore the plain fact that measure, form and 
values are essential in art—as well as all other 
human achievement. 

“Beatniks,” real and fancied, have been a 
boon to those prone to find fault with campus 
life. But if it were not for that, it would be 
something else. 

To those 20 or more years their senior, the 
college generation never has quite the proper 
stance. Either it is too undisciplined, too 
sober, too apathetic, too activist, too sex- 
mad, too bookish—or too something. 

In the recent past, the critics despaired of 
the “silent” or “apathetic generation.” Now 
the tide has turned. The minority on pres- 
ent-day campuses that makes the news and 
sets the pace is politically activist. Stu- 
dent action on political and social causes is 
almost daily headline fare. 

As a result, there is now as much worry 
about and criticism of the “committed gen- 
eration” as there was about the sii nt gen- 
eration” that preceded it. 

In some people’s minds there is confusion 
between the activists and the beatniks. To 
be sure, some activists are also distinguished 
by beards and flowing manes. The noncon- 
formist uniform is largely the same. 

But beatniks are really apolitical. They 
say they want to withdraw from society. The 
activists want to transform it—and fast. 

Actually, to keep our fads straight, beat- 
niks are not quite contemporary. For “to- 
The 
“beats” really belong to the yesterday of the 
late 1950s and early 19608. 

Today's campus activism obviously reflects 
the temper and tone of the society from 
which the studentscome. The all-important 
additive is the elan and capacity for single- 
minded intensity that is so characteristic of 
college-age people. Whether it’s a matter of 
backing a football team or demanding civic 
reform, students have “spirit.” f 

The question is: Does political activism 
fit in college life? 

Some argue that a college is a separate and 
special community withdrawn from the 
larger community. As such, college stu- 
dents should not participate in the life of 
the. larger community. In short, college is 
an ivory tower. Intellectual activity is on an 
abstract, hypothetical level. All is essen- 
tially a form of exercise preparing the stu- 
dent for existence after college. 

The contrasting viewpoint holds that col- 
lege is a laboratory for self-discovery. This 
cannot be done in isolation or a social vac- 
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uum. The evolution of one’s values is only 
possible in the context of real problems, 
The essential validity of the second proposi- 
tion seems self-evident to me. Our intel- 
lects are not disembodied. Every subject we 
study has some significance to the world 
around us. 

Going to college is, of course, a formalized 
means of seeking the truth—as ivory tower 
advocates would maintain. But contempo- 
rary students believe that they must also live 
the truth and do the truth in order to test its 
total validity. 

Nearly all college faculty and administra- 
tors prefer the activist student, heavily en- 
gaged in political and social causes, to his 
apathetic, disengaged counterpart. Many 
students have discovered relevance and 
meaning to their existence in their commit- 
ment to causes. 

But balance is necessary. Activism for its 
own sake can become a vice. A college stu- 
dent, after all, by virtue of his calling should 
make a commitment based only on reason 
and reflection. 

Nor should a commitment become so ob- 
sessive that it obliterates everything else. A 
student's first job is study. Attending a 
rally, carrying a banner, immersing oneself 
in the passions of a mass movement can be 
one more highly attractive form of procrasti- 
nation by which a student puts off the hard 
work of learning. 


Tse Campus MATING GAME 
(By Stanley J. Idzerda) 
(Sixth in a series) 


No other age has probably been as sexually 
aware or stimulated. Sex is a major if not 
overpowering theme of most entertainment 
and energizes a great part of the nation’s 
advertising and merchandising. 

The public is bombarded with sexually 
provocative images 24 hours a day. In fact, 
because of the need to build future markets, 
college students are a key target of the ad- 
vertising industry. 

The impact upon students can be substan- 
tial. Try to think of a group more biochem- 
ically supercharged. It is amazing that any 
studying at all is done on campus. 

The problem is more acute than it was. 
Contemporary attitudes toward sex, while 
perhaps not radically different than those of 
the immediate postwar period, are certainly 
now much more permissive. Books, films, 
even home-consumption television are ex- 
plicit. Young people, as never before, are 
being provoked. 

Indeed, if this emphasis is continued and 
further intensified, it is possible that mass 
media will score an unexpected breakthrough 
and make sex boring. 

As a result, many believe that society af- 
firms the pseudo-psychological theory that 
sex is at the center of a person’s existence. 
After all, the mass media say that the key 
goals of life are to be sexually attractive and 
competent. 

The blare of sex propaganda creates an ob- 
viously frustrating situation. Sex is mer- 
chandised for fun and personal fulfillment 
by the mass media. But at college students 
find strong efforts made to deny them inten- 
sive sexual expression outside marriage. 

On campus, the double standard typically 
applies. Women usually have “dormitory 
hours,” but men do not. The assumption 
seems to be that women need more protec- 
tion. In any case, it is thought, if the girls 
have to be behind locked doors by midnight, 
the men will go home. 

In face of conflicting standards—restraints 
vs. provocations—some students contend 
that their own sex life is their own business. 
If they want to engage in sex on an experi- 
mental basis, they argue, it is their own affair 
and nobody can say them nay. Even more 
rationalize premarital relations for engaged 
couples. 
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Despite those who advocate or condone 
promiscuity, the plain truth is that sex is 
never a private affair. It cannot be rational- 
ized as such, The sex act involves two. 

It is sometimes difficult for the college 
teacher to maintain traditional moral stand- 
ards. Students come to college to develop 
their individuality. The only medium in 
which they can do so is freedom. But it is 
necessary to ask them to be responsible— 
and to accept responsibility for physical and 
emotional consequences of what they do, 
College students should be made aware that 
there are serious philosophical and spiritual 
aspects of sexual activity. 

The most important is that a person must 
be concerned with the effects of his actions 
upon others, 

To use other people for economic or politi- 
cal purposes is considered wrong. That is 
exploitation. How much worse is sexual ex- 
ploitation! 

Of course, much of the sexual activity 
among students is entirely correct. They 
are married. A supposedly transient feature 
of college life immediately after World War 
II, married students are now a fixture of 
most campuses. 

Modern undergraduates are very marriage- 
minded. The canard that only women are 
looking for a husband is unfounded. Men 
are also anxious to find a wife. 

The motivation of the campus brides and 
grooms is often very inadequate. In many 
cases, Marriages are based on sex attraction 
alone. Divorce data makes clear how dis- 
astrous that can be. 

Immediately allied, romantic love bedaz- 
zles many. This rapturous emotion is not 
proved to be in itself enough to preserve 
marriage. 

Other students have become hopelessly 
bored with college and see marriage as a 
means of magically transforming their lives. 

In fairness, it should be conceded that rec- 
ords prove that most married college stu- 
dents perform somewhat better than their 
single classmates. After all, the energy pre- 
viously given to the chase is now available 
to study. 

Nontheless, the fact is that most college 
faculty members urge students to defer mar- 
riage until after graduation. Academic life 
is demanding and fulfilling enough to take 
up the serious portion of a young person’s 
life. 

By and large, students still seem to agree. 
While most Americans are marrying at stead- 
ily younger ages, college students as a group 
remain apart, postponing marriage until 
their early 20s. 


Dors ANysopY REALLY CARE ABOUT YOUR 
GRADES? 


(By Stanley J. Idzerda) 
(Last in a series) 


Among the most widespread and persistent 
myths shared by college students is that wit, 
charm, the social graces, and a record of 
campus activities will be more important to 
the first employer after college than any 
other single fact—especially, mere grades. 

A closely related myth suggests there is a 
significant connection between the specific 
courses we take in college and the employ- 
ment for which we are qualified. 

Facts explode both of these myths. 

The most concrete information we have 
relating to college achievement and perform- 
ance outside of college is the now famous 
Bell Telephone Study of 1962. Bell exam- 
ined the careers of 17,000 of its employees 
who were college graduates. Success with 
the company was checked against the em- 
ployes’ academic performance, extra-curric- 
ular activities, self-support in college, as well 
as to the quality of colleges they attended. 

Academic excellence closely correlated to 
success with Bell Telephone. Those who had 
ranked high in their classes were found to be 
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receiving the highest salaries in the Bell 
System. 

Achieyement at Bell and the quality of the 
college also showed some correlation. In 
addition, some relationship was shown be- 
tween extra-curricular achievement and sal- 
aries. No correlation was shown between 
achievement in business and those who 
worked to support themselves while students. 

But, to repeat, the strongest correlation re- 
peatedly appeared between “grades” and suc- 
cess in business, 

The unanimity and consistency of results 
would seem to show that grades do count in 
terms of post-college achievement, perform- 
ance and rewards, Not surprisingly, many 
personnel directors have taken the Bell study 
into account. They now interview students 
in the top third of their classes before any 
others, sometimes to the exclusion of any 
others. 

This does not mean that there is a direct, 
connected, verifiable and demonstrated line 
between a B average in college and the spe- 
cific work a man or woman performs after 
college. 

What it may mean is that the habits of 
achievement and the capacity to meet the 
stated goals of an organization are reflected 
both in the college grades and in business 
success. 

It may mean also that those who succeed 
in college, or those who have superior grades 
in college, have mastered perhaps the most 
important aspect of any life, the ability and 
the willingness to learn new, strange and 
perhaps unpalatable material and informa- 
tion. This capacity to learn, this willing- 
ness to master and apply new concepts, is 
what any person needs in our complex world. 

Grades may indicate innate ability. But 
they may also indicate the capacity for 
drudgery and the willingness to learn. Em- 
ployers, at the point of graduation, may not 
so much treasure a student's grades but the 
habits and attitudes which those grades 
signify. 

If grades do count, do specific skills count 
even more? It is true that some employers 
want such skills. For instance, production 
industries need various professional skills, 
such as engineering. 

Yet we must remember that nearly two- 
thirds of all college graduates within five 
years of their graduation are in a field com- 
pletely different than that for which they 
thought they were preparing in college. 
Furthermore, specialized training becomes 
dated, if not useless, within 10 years after 
the student is graduated. 

This is not to say that any college major“ 
is equally important or equally well-suited 
to everyone. What is suggested is that a 
student is wise to follow his aptitudes and 
his interests and to excel in those areas. 
The habit of excelling is more important 
than the specific major field one takes in 
college. 

Academic excellence presupposes skill and 
in-depth understanding of what I call the 
“languages” of learning. 

The first of these is literally that—English. 
Regardless of grades, major, or plans for the 
future, unless the student has a command 
of English, the student will be crippled. He 
will be at a loss to mold his personal ex- 
istence and shape his own ideas. And, ob- 
viously, inability to work in English will 
hobble a student in dealing with other peo- 
ple and in progressing in a career. 

Mastery of English is not something solely 
achieved in college. But this essential skill 
surely should mature at a very rapid rate 
while at college and should be nearing opti- 
mum efficiency by time of graduation. 

Foreign tongues are also extremely im- 
portant. Knowledge of French, Russian, 
Chinese or any other language provides a 
far deeper knowledge of our own language. 
Moreover, a real insight into foreign culture 
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is only possible when one knows the lan- 
guage of that culture. 

Then there are nonlingulstic “languages” 
that the student must master. Statistics 
and mathematics are clearly indispensable 
to roles in technology or sclence. But these 
“languages” are also essential for social sci- 
ences and arts. The humanist who assumes 
that he can safely ignore math is sadly mis- 
taken—and will be shut off from much of 
the modern world. 

A campus is not the only possible setting 
for higher education. Actually, if college 
has any value at all, the student’s higher 
education will continue throughout life. 

College's great significance is that it can 
in a systematic way and in a conducive en- 
vironment introduce the student to the edu- 
cational process, Above all else, this means 
establishing a taste for human excellence. 
That is the foundation of a real—and con- 
tinuing—education. 


MR. HOWE’S ADVENTURE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Washington Star of today, 
August 31, 1966, carried an editorial, 
titled “Mr. Howe’s Adventure.” At a 
later date, I expect to have something to 
say concerning Mr. Howe's “adventure,” 
but, for the present, I will be content in 
stating that the Star editorial expresses 
my sentiments on the subject. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert the 
editorial in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Howe's ADVENTURE 


Harold Howe II, the new U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, had no sooner assumed 
that office earlier this year when he disclosed 
a strong personal antipathy to the concept 
of neighborhood schools, 

Rather than grapple with the hard, prac- 
tical frustrations of educational deficiencies 
in American cities, he launched into fanciful 
visions of panaceas, among them systems of 
vast “educational parks,” each of which 
would accommodate perhaps 20,000 public 
school pupils of varying ages, some trans- 
ported great distances from their homes in 
order to cut across “all geographic, economic 
and cultural boundaries.” One of Howe’s 
first offerings was federal dollars in the form 
of grants to cities “adventurous enough to 
join us” in planning such enterprises. 

It reflects no credit whatever on the new 
District of Columbia school board that its 
members now have accepted this invitation. 

The idea of applying such “parks” as a 
substitute for Washington's traditional sys- 
tem of neighborhood schools strikes us as 
nothing but a pipe dream. The sheer enorm- 
ity of the scheme, in terms of dollars and 
land requirements, is enough to chill the 
wildest optimist. The need for new and re- 
placement schools in Washington is urgent. 
But many, many of the existing structures 
provide fine new modern facilities. To pro- 

seriously, as has been proposed, that 
these buildings might be scrapped as schools 
and converted to some other public use is 
simply incomprehensible. 

In the minds of Howe and others, the edu- 
cation parks are seen as a means of establish- 
ing racial and economic “balance,” of moving 
the children of low-income families, during 
their classroom hours, out of the ghetto. 

In all candor, however, what advantage, 
educational or otherwise, could accrue to the 
deprived child, desperately in the need of 
personal attention, who became only one of 
20,000 on a single campus? Education is 
the process of doing something with an in- 
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dividual child, in the context of the teacher- 
pupil relationship. It is not the process of 
dealing with great masses of children. 
From the viewpoint of sound education, 
the theory is not supported by a single de- 
monstrable justification. 

The racial mix in the classroom, of which 
Howe speaks, could not be substantially af- 
fected by educational parks in a city with a 
school population already over 90 percent 
Negro. In the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, the goal of a more sensible, reasonable 
racial balance in the schools will remain an 
illusion until more Negro families locate in 
the suburbs, and until more white families 
with children return to the city. 

No doubt we will be told that the proposed 
educational-park study is after all only a 
study, and that we need as never before to 
seek out new, improved techniques of teach- 


Quite so. Innovation and experimenta- 
tion are essential, within the sound, proven 
concept of neighborhood schools. The advo- 
cates of educational parks are following a 
will-o’-the-wisp, which should not be al- 
lowed to divert attention from the tough 
job at hand. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR COMMITTEES 
TO FILE REPORTS AND INDI- 
VIDUAL VIEWS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that all committees 
have until midnight tonight to file re- 
ports together with individual views, if 
desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL TOMORROW 
AT 10 O'CLOCK A.M, 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 24 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
September 1, 1966, at 10 a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate August 31, 1966: 

DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

Reynold E. Carlson, of Tennessee, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Colombia. 

Robinson McIlvaine, of Pennsylvania, a 
Foreign Service officer of class 1, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America to the Re- 
public of Guinea. 

EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 
CoMMISSION 

Stephen N. Shulman, of Virginia, to be a 
member of the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nity Commission for the remainder of the 
term expiring July 1, 1967. 

DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Paul C. Warnke, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be General Counsel of the Department 
of Defense. 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list in grade indicated under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 
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To be general 
Gen, Paul DeWitt Adams, 017306, Army of 
the United States (major general, U.S, 
Army). 
IN THE Navy 
Having designated, under the provisions 
of title 10, United States Code, section 5231, 
Rear Adm. Allen M. Shinn, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, I nominate him for ap- 
pointment to the grade of vice admiral while 
so serving. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
John A, Carver, Jr., of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for the 
remainder of the term expiring June 22, 1968, 
vice David Statler Black. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Charles F. Luce, of Washington, to be Un- 


der Secretary of the Interior, vice John A. 
Carver, Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate August 31, 1966: 


CALIFORNIA DEBRIS COMMISSION 

Col. Crawford Young, Corps of Engineers, 
to be a member of the California Debris Com- 
mission, under the provisions of section 1 of 
the act of Congress approved March 1, 1893 
(27 Stat. 507; 33 U.S.C. 661). 

Lt. Col. Frank C. Boerger, Corps of Engi- 
neers, to be a member of the California Debris 
Commission, under the provisions of section 
1 of the act of Congress approved March 1, 
1893 (27 Stat. 507; 33 U.S.C. 661). 

Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATION 
Miles S. McKee, of Michigan, to be a mem- 


ber of the Advisory Board of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation, 

UPPER GREAT LAKES REGIONAL COMMISSION © 

Thomas S. Francis, of Maryland, to be Fed- 
eral Cochairman of the Upper Great Lakes 
Regional Commission. 

OFFICE OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 

Ivan L. Bennett, Jr., of Maryland, to be 
Deputy Director of the Office of Science and 
Technology. 

FEDERAL COAL MINE SAFETY BOARD or REVIEW 
To be members of the Federal Coal Mine 
Safety Board of Review 

Harry R. Pauley, of West Virginia, for the 
term expiring July 15, 1970. 
Charles R. Ferguson, of Pennsylvania, for 
the term expiring July 15, 1971. 
ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 
Subject to qualifications provided by law, 
the following for permanent appointment to 
the grades indicated in the Environmental 
Sciences Services Administration: 
To be captains 
Norman E. Taylor 
Gerald L. Short 
John O. Boyer 
To be commanders 
James P. Randall Lavon L, Posey 
Kelly E. Taggart Philip J. Taetz 
To be ensigns 
William R. Cameron Roger G. Kraynick 
John P. DeLozier Alan K. Cooper 


U.S. Am Force 
Lt. Gen. Thomas P. Gerrity, FR1613 (ma- 
jor general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
to be senior Air Force member, Military Staff 
Committee, United Nations, under the pro- 
visions of section 711, title 10, of the United 
States Code. 
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U.S. Army 


The following-named officers under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant generals 

Maj. Gen. Jonathan O. Seaman, 019385, 
U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen. Stanley R. Larsen, 022094, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for tem- 
porary appointment in the Army of the 
United States, to the grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. Elvy Benton Roberts, 025781, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. James Simmons Timothy, 024992, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Robert Wesley Duke, 033373, U.S. 
Army. 

Col, Edward Michael Flanagan, Jr., 025710, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Willard Roper, 033605, U.S. Army. 

Col. Edward Thomas Podufaly, 022913, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Bernard William Rogers, 025867, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Allen Mitchell Burdett, Jr., 026048, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Allen Knowlton, 025436, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert Ernest Milloy, 035289, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Albert Broadus Dillard, Jr., 
053930, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Mahlon Eugene Gates, 024685, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Col. Charles Wolcott Ryder, Jr., 024951, 
Army of the United States( lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Frank Holroyd Linnell, 024089, U.S, 
Army. 

Col, Robert Edward Mathe, 025878, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army.) 

Col. Richard Logan Irby, 022678, U.S. Army. 

Col. Francis Joseph Roberts, 024820, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Richard McGowan Lee, 035551, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Leo Henry Schweiter, 034334, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Ray Lynch, Jr., 034268, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Thomas James Camp, Jr., 024603, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Joyce Bailey James, 053547, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Jack Jennings Wagstaff, 035585, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S, Army). 

Col. Winant Sidle, 033651, Army of the 


United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Steward Lawrence McKenney, 023084, 
U.S. Army. 


Col. Walter James Woolwine, 023795, U.S. 
Army. 
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Col. William Russell Kraft, Jr., 024726, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Elmer Parker Yates, 023686, U.S. Army. 

Col. Arthur Woodrow Kogstad, 036176, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Donnelly Paul Bolton, 024982, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Daniel McLaughlin, 046520, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col, Pred Cary Allen, 034104, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. George Mayo, Jr., 022970, U.S. Army. 

Col. Theodore Christopher Mataxis, 
034035, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert Hamman Smith, Jr., 034044 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Henry John Muller, Jr., 024508, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Carleton Preer, Jr., 045567, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, William Mitchell Glasgow, Jr., 025905, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant col- 
onel, U.S. Army). 

Col, William John Boehmer, 036550, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Smith Coleman, 035710, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Chester Herman Johnson, 044273, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Frank Butner Clay, 024937, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Jack Beverly Matthews, 034721, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Morton McDonald Jones, Jr., 023879, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Curtis Wheaton Chapman, Jr., 088351, 
Army of the United States (major, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Roy Leighton Atteberry, Jr., 023899, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Robert Champlain Shaw, 033626, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Linton Sinclair Boatwright, 023968, 
US. Army. 

Col. Raymond. Patrick Murphy, 024729, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Stephan Lekson, 035837, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Bruce Barton Jones, 034239, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. John Gray Wheelock III, 025572, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Harold Windsor Rice, 024800, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel; 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Vasco John Fenili, 025579, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Hugh Franklin Foster, Jr., 023837, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. George Heacock McBride, 047172, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel U.S. Army). 

Col. Hugh Anthony Richeson, 034725, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Arthur Hurow, 084372, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Burt Lunney Mitchell, Jr., 024219, 
US. Army. 
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Col. William Oxley Quirey, 039102, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S, 
Army). 

Col, Franklin Milton Davis, Jr., 024491, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Herbert Batte, 023401, U.S. 


y. 

Col. Lawrence Vivans Greene, 023872, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Ross Rowland Condit, Jr., 080061, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col, Robert Edward Connor, 033960, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. 
Army. 

Col. John Glenn Appel, 040700, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Edmund Louis DuBois, 024265, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Allan Gardner Pixton, 024137, U.S. 
Army. 


John Marvin Kinzer, 023552, U.S. 


U.S. MARINE Corps 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefore as provided by law: 

To be major generals 

William K. Jones 

Raymond G. Davis 

Charles J. Quilter 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade indicated, subject to qualification 
therefore as provided by law: 

To be brigadier generals 
George E. Dooley James E. Herbold, Jr. 
Regan Fuller Webb D. Sawyer 
John R. Chaisson Robert P. Keller 
Oscar F. Peatross Alan J. Armstrong 
Edwin B. Wheeler 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


U. Alexis Johnson, of California, a Foreign 
Service officer of the class of career ambas- 
sador, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Japan. 

John S. Hayes, of Maryland, to be Ambas- 
sador Extraor and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Switzerland. 

Miss Carol C. Laise, of the District of Co- 
lumbia, a Foreign Service officer of class 1, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Kingdom of Nepal. 

Leo G. Cyr, of Maine, a Foreign Service 
officer of class 1, to be Ambassador Extra- 
ordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Republic of Rwanda. 

In THE Am FORCE 

The nominations beginning Duane A. 
Aamodt, to be colonel, and ending Humphrey 
K. Hastings, Jr., to be first lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 2, 1966; and 

The nominations beginning Marsene E. 
Adkisson, to be lieutenant colonel, and end- 
ing Joseph W. Widhalm, to be second lieu- 
tenant, which nominations were received by 
the Senate and appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD on August 2, 1966. 


In THE ARMY 


The nominations beginning James J. Cor- 
2 to be colonel, and ending Gundars Zal- 
kalns, to be first lieutenant, which nomina- 


tions w. ere received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 2, 1966; and 

The nominations beginning Arthur L. 


Wilkins, to be major, and ending Henry J. 
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Wojciechowski, to be second lieutenant, 

which nominations were received by the 
Senate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on August 5, 1966; and 

The nominations beginning Robert G. 
Lewis, to be major, and ending Patrick J. 
Mumma, to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. on 
August 25, 1966. 

In THE Navy 

The nominations beginning Sergei F. Pron, 
to be ensign, and ending Charles S. Huttula, 
to be lieutenant commander, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
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peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Au- 
gust 22, 1966. 
In THE MARINE CORPS 

The nominations of Edward C. Schriber and 
Hans W. Lindholm, to be first lieutenants, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared on the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp in August 16, 1966; and 

The nominations beginning Charles B. 
Armstrong, Jr., to be colonel, and ending 
Robert Zeugner, to be colonel, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 22, 1966; and 
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The nominations beginning Winfree M. 
Abernathy, to be captain, and ending Robert 
S. Rix, Jr., to be first lieutenant, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
August 25, 1966, 


In THE DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The nominations beginning A. John Cope, 
Jr., to be a consular officer of the United 
States of America, and ending Miss Frances 
Lee Weinman, to be a consular officer of the 
United States of America, which nominations 
were received by the Senate and appeared 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on August 3, 
1966. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Labor Day, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, when 
Labor Day was first celebrated in 1882, 
and 12 years later when the US. Con- 
gress declared it a national holiday, the 
occasion was usually marked by speeches, 
parades, and picnics of members of 
labor unions and their families. Over 
the years it has come to encompass all 
the people. For many of us it represents 
the last fling of summer before a new 
year of school, hard work, and indoor 
activity. 

While it is fortunate that this holiday 
is shared by all the people and tran- 
scends the focus on the workingman per 
se, we should nonetheless take advan- 
tage of this day to pay tribute to the 
working men and women of this Nation 
and the unions which have provided 
them with greater economic and political 
strength. 

By the vigor and the quality of their 
work, and by their drive, individually 
and through their unions, to achieve 
higher wages, better working conditions, 
and a brighter future for their children, 
American workingmen have been a pri- 
mary factor in leading this Nation to 
the position of economic preeminence it 
holds today. 

Increasingly, American trade unions 
have fought not just for the welfare of 
their own members but have favored 
and worked for social legislation to bene- 
fit all Americans. 

They have backed more aid to educa- 
tion, medical research, extension of social 
security, and medicare. They have given 
strong backing to liberal or progressive 
candidates for public office, regardless of 
party. 

When we look forward, we see both for- 
midable challenges and great opportuni- 
ties for organized labor. Millions of 
American working men and women who 
do not yet belong to a labor union would 
benefit from such an association. 

In a period of rising prices such as we 
are now experiencing, the responsibility 
of labor negotiators at the expiration of 


existing contracts assumes particular 
gravity, considering their responsibilities 
both to their own members and to the 
American people as a whole when we look 
at the growth of the American labor 
movement from the day, over 80 years 
ago, when Labor Day was first cele- 
brated, and the important role it has 
played in American life, we may be con- 
fident that it will continue in increasing 
measure to contribute to the economic 
growth and social welfare of our country. 


Art Wall, Jr.: Man of Courage 
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HON. JOSEPH M. McDADE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, the 10th 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania is 
indeed proud of one of its finest profes- 
sional sportsmen who has recently won 
the Insurance City Golf Open. Art Wall, 
Jr., overcame a serious physical handi- 
cap to shoot a 72-hole total of 266—18 
strokes under par and the lowest 72-hole 
total on the PGA tour this year. 

The victory was all the more brilliant 
in view of the severe back problem which 
has plagued the Honesdale, Pa., resident 
over the past few years. Art's back has 
at times prevented him from even swing- 
ing a golf club, so that he has not always 
gotten the necessary daily practice which 
is such an important ingredient oi a pro- 
fessional golfer’s success. 

The key to his recovery was a much 
needed rest from the travel involved in 
tournament golf. Wall thus limited his 
participation to selected tournaments 
during the past years. Until this prob- 
lem cropped up, Art had one of golf’s 
brightest futures. Wall’s career reached 
a high point in 1959 when he won the 
Masters by firing five birdies on the last 
six holes in one of the most exciting 
finishes in golf history. 

The victory coupled with several others 
earned for Art the “Golfer of the Year” 
award. In addition, Art has shot over 30 
holes in 1—more than any other golfer 
in the world. 

The victory at Hartford, Conn., was a 
fitting tribute to Art Wall's fortitude in 


overcoming this physical handicap to 
truly remain one of the outstanding pro- 
fessional golfers in the world. His cour- 
age is a fine example for everyone. 


Survivor Annuities for Students 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
introducing a bill to provide for payment 
of survivor annuities to certain students 
under the Civil Service Retirement Act 
comparable to those provided by the 
Social Security Act, and to correct an 
inequity under the former act. As the 
present Civil Service Retirement Act is 
now written, a student receiving a sur- 
vivor annuity faces loss of benefits if the 
nonschool interval between school years 
is greater than 4 months. 

I have recently had a case in my own 
district where this provision caused an 
unnecessary hardship for the receiver of 
an annuity. The subject attends an ac- 
credited college where the vacation pe- 
riod is less than 2 weeks longer than 4 
months, and thus had to enroll in sum- 
Pra school in order to qualify for bene- 

ts. 

This is particularly unfortunate since 
this type of vacation arrangement was 
designed specifically for the purpose of 
giving students the opportunity to earn 
some money for their education during 
the summer. It is to be noted, however, 
that a student attending the same college 
and receiving benefits under the Social 
Security Act and subject to the same 
length vacation does not face any loss 
of annuity. 

The reason is that the Social Security 
Act has been interpreted to the effect 
that attendance any time during a 
particular month is considered attend- 
ance for the whole month. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is patently un- 
fair for the provisions of one act to cause 
hardship and discrimination against’ a 
student, while in another act such pro- 
visions do not exist. Also it is obvious 
that the Civil Service Retirement Act did 
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not anticipate this inequity, nor was its 
intent to deny survivor benefits to stu- 
dents subject to nonschool periods long- 
er than 4 months, when such periods are 
part of the normal school calendar. 

I am sure you will agree with me that 
we must be consistent in such matters. 

We cannot and should not discrimi- 
nate in one act, while such discrimina- 
tion is waived in another. We must be 
fair and just in both instances. It is 
for this reason that I am introducing 
my bill to correct this inequity in the 
Civil Service Retirement Act with re- 
spect to survivor annuities of students. 


A Salute to Trinidad-Tobago’s Fourth 
Anniversary of Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
nation of Trinidad-Tobago celebrates its 
fourth anniversary of independence. I 
want to take this opportunity to send 
warmest greetings and wishes to His Ex- 
cellency Sir Solomon Hochoy, Governor 
General of Trinidad-Tobago; His Excel- 
lency Sir Ellis Emmanuel Clarke, their 
Ambassador to the United States; and to 
all the citizens of those lovely islands. 

The people of Trinidad-Tobago can 
already point with pride to significant 
national accomplishments. Today Trin- 
idad-Tobago enjoys both economic de- 
velopment.and political stability. 

The island of Trinidad lies only 7 miles 
off the northeastern coast of South 
America. The island of Tobago is 19 
miles to the northeast of Trinidad. 
These beautiful islands are the home of 
almost a million people. Trinidad-To- 
bago can boast of mountains, grassy sa- 
vannahs, rivers, forests, and sandy 
beaches. Her people, equally varied, are 
of Spanish, Carib Indian, Arawak In- 
dian, English, African, East Indian, 
French, and Dutch descent. 

An annual rate of overall. economic 
growth of nearly 8.5 percent a year since 
1950 has enabled Trinidad and Tobago 
to raise real per capita income at a rate 
of over 5 percent a year despite an in- 
crease in population of over 3 percent a 
year. The per capita income of Trini- 
dad-Tobago is now the highest in the 
Caribbean. The economy of the islands 
is becoming more diversifled, as fertilizer 
plants, oil refineries, and electrical plants 
are added to sugar mills, coca planta- 
tions, and textile mills. 

Central to Trinidad-Tobago’s recent 
political history is the figure of its Prime 
Minister, Sir Eric Williams. The Prime 
Minister earned his Ph. D. at Oxford in 
political science. For a number of years 
he taught here in Washington, at Har- 
vard University, while producing several 
major works on the sociology and econ- 
omy of the Caribbean. In 1956 he re- 
turned to Trinidad and founded the 
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People’s National Movement. His cam- 
paign tactics were unorthodox; he fre- 
quently gave lectures on economics in 
Port of Spain’s Woodford Square. Yet 
these campaign lectures were frequently 
attended by over 25,000 people. Sir Wil- 
liams was elected to the post of Prime 
Minister before independence was 
achieved from Britain, and the transition 
to independence was achieved peacefully. 

In a recent interview with a corre- 
spondent for the New Yorker magazine, 
the Prime Minister spoke of the aspira- 
tions of all of the people of Trinidad- 
Tobago. He said: 

I would hope that we could be a country 
in which the ordinary citizen—without fear 
or favor, as we say—would have the oppor- 
tunity to present a grievance and have it be 
heard. ... That's one thing that matters 
to me. 

Another is equal opportunity in the schools 
for all children. If we could achieve those 
two ideals, I would say that, small as we are, 
we might set some sort of example for the 
world? 


Mr. Speaker, the dedicated people of 
Trinidad and Tobago under able leader- 
ship have already begun to set such an 
example. 


Independent Affiliated Stations’ Documen- 
taries Create Public Awareness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, early 
this summer, Congress recognized the 
good efforts of NBC for their intentions 
to produce more documentaries during 
the coming season. In view of the time 
and thought given to the various subjects 
of documentaries, I would like to recog- 
nize the independent affiliated stations 
for their efforts in such productions with 
high local interest. 

In my own San Francisco area, KRON- 
TV is planning to produce more than 40 
documentaries during the upcoming sea- 
son, as they have in the past. One series 
alone, the Assignment Four series, which 
is seen weekly, has covered a wide variety 
of topics, ranging from a scenic trip 
along Highway No. 1, to a two-part ex- 
posé on narcotics and their prevalence in 
the San Francisco Bay area, to a look 
at the bracero problem. 

In addition, they have directed efforts 
toward topics which require a full hour 
to adequately explore them. For example, 
KRON-TV telecast a program dealing 
with the homosexual situation in San 
Francisco; another program looking at 
efforts to rehabilitate prisoners serving 
time under the California penal system; 
and one devoted to the California Indian, 
his heritage, and his present plight. 

I have learned from experience that 
such local-oriented documentaries create 


Quoted by Bernard Taper, in “Letter 
from Port of Spain,” The New Yorker, Octo- 
ber 23, 1965. p. 223. 
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-great awareness in the minds of the gen- 


eral public of the various problems at 
hand. 

My congratulations to KRON-TV, 
which has produced over 40 award-win- 
ning documentaries designed for the peo- 
ple living in the Greater San Francisco 
Bay area, and to other independent af- 
filiated stations which are deserving of 
such praise. 


Jack’s Ranch Market—A Model to 
Our Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, in every 
community there are unselfish individ- 
uals who make contributions to their 
fellow citizens far above that which is 
normally required or expected. Among 
such individuals are Jack Panaro, 
Michael Fagg, Jerry Brownstein, and 
the employees of Jack’s Ranch Market 
in my district, Those of us who know 
Jack’s Ranch Market have joined to- 
gether to honor this firm for its many 
contributions to our community, and I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
bring our feelings to the attention of 
the Members of this honorable body and 
to citizens throughout this Nation. 

For the past 10 years, Jack’s Ranch 
Market, located at 5399 South Sepul- 
veda Boulevard, Culver City, Calif., has 
been a leading retail outlet. During 
these years, the management and 60 
employees of Jack’s Ranch Market as 
well as their families have made numer- 
ous personal contributions to our eco- 
nomic and social well-being, while lib- 
erally involved in those causes to which 
we are all dedicated. Throughout its 
existence, this company has displayed a 
commercial attitude which has served as 
a standard for public service to other 
merchants in the area. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is with great 
pleasure that we the undersigned, resi- 
dents and organizations of the 26th Con- 
gressional District, recognize the many 
contributions made by Jack’s Ranch 
Market on the anniversary of its 10th 
year, and we do hereby express our good 
wishes for continued success, 

Hon. THomas M. Rees, Member of Con- 
gress, 26th District of California. 

Hon. Dan Patacchia, mayor of Culver 
City, Calif. 

Hon. Lester A. McMillan, assembly- 
man, 61st A.D., California 

UCLA Co-op Nursery ‘School—Mrs. 
Martin Barmatz. 

Boy Scout Troop No. 92—Don Thomas. 

Boy Scout Troop No. 116. 

Boy Scout Troop No. 19. 

Optimist Club—Fred Machado. 

Elks Lodge. 

Women of the Moose. 

Culver City Little League. 

Culver City Youth for Christ. 
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Culver City Chamber of Commerce— 
Wesley Mason. 

CCYBA. 

City of Hope—Byron Smith. 

Cancer fund. 

Girl Scouts No, 2551—Mrs. Robert 
Elbogen. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 875. 

Cub Scouts of Culver City. 

Community Chest. 

Culver Palms YMCA—Jack Anderson. 

Y’s Men’s Club—Duane Bunker. 

Culver City PTA Council—Mrs. Sam 
Carl. 

Registrar of voters—Rose Kortick, 
Trudy Cherness. 

Culver City Democratic Club—Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Kortick, Harold Richard, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Cherness. 
W Hills, B’nai B’rith Chapter No. 

66. 

Temple Akiba—Morris Marmon. 

Beta Sigma Phi—Omicron Nu Chap- 
ter. 

Culver City Recreational and Parks 
Department—Sydney Kronenthal. 

Rainbow for Girls—Palms Lodge— 
Robin Ramschkalb. 

Culver City Post Office—Byron Alex- 
ander, postmaster. 

Jewish War Veterans, women’s chap- 
ter—Clare Marder. 

Mar Vista Gardens Headstart pro- 
gram—Rosemary Adams. 

Culver City Fire Department—Capt. 
Bert Campbell. 

Fair View Heights Baptist Church, col- 
lege department—Blenner Hoffman. 

Los Angeles Fire Department No. 58. 

Beta Sigma Phi. 


The Idyllic Picture of Farm Life Versus 
the Harsh Reality of Farmwork 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans have always idealized and cherished 
the agricultural sector of our Nation. 
And rightly so. But the idyllic picture 
we paint of farm life blinds us to the 
drudgery of farmwork, and to the miser- 
able poverty of farmworkers. The 
grapeworkers' strike in California has 
dramatically called our attention to this 
problem. 

Poets and politicians show us a farm- 
worker engaging in honest, wholesome, 
productive work. The grape strike has 
spotlighted the less pleasant side: the 
inhumanly low wages paid to farmwork- 
ers, the hovels they are forced to live 
m. Federal laws have virtually ignored 
the plight of the agricultural workers. 
The minimum wage bill passed by the 
Senate last week was the first one to 
cover agricultural workers. 

Yesterday another step in the right 
direction was taken. At long last the 
grapworkers of the DiGiorgio Corp. were 
allowed to choose a union to represent 
them. This is the first successful at- 
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tempt in the United States to organize 
migrant farm laborers. I congratuate 
the workers on this victory, and I hope 
that we may soon see many more suc- 
cessful efforts aimed at improving the 
‘working and living conditions of farm- 
workers. 


Forest Service Cuts Operating Costs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, Secretary of Agriculture Free- 
man in a July 20 letter to President 
Johnson reviewed the results of the joint 
review by the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Civil Service Commission of the 
management practices and manpower 
utilization of Agriculture’s largest operat- 
ing agency, the Forest Service. 

The spirit of cooperation in which the 
Forest Service completed action on the 
recommendations of the joint manage- 
ment review program—and the resultant 
savings in dollars as a part of the Presi- 
dent’s cost reduction program—again 
demonstrates the excellency of the 
Forest Service. 

The President’s letter of August 10, to 
Secretary Freeman is a high commenda- 
tion for both the Secretary and the 
Forest Service. 

I ask unanimous consent to submit 
this exchange of correspondence in the 
RECORD. 

Dear Mr. President: I have stated on many 
occasions that I place a high value on the 
self-survey as a management improvement 
technique. Because of my longstanding con- 
viction in this regard, I welcomed the an- 
nouncement by the Bureau of the Budget 
that it planned to conduct a series of joint 
reviews of management practices and man- 
power utilization throughout Government. 

The first of these reviews in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture was completed in July 
of 1964. It was conducted by a topflight 
Bureau of the Budget-Civil Service Commis- 
sion-USDA team, It involved a top to bot- 
tom search for improvement in each of three 
line agencies of the Department; namely, the 
Agricultural Research Service, the Consumer 
and Marketing Service, and the Farmers 
Home Administration. The recommenda- 
tions of the review team touched all major 
program and administrative areas in these 
three agencies. Savings are still being real- 
ized. I have included these in periodic re- 
ports to you and the Bureau of the Budget. 

This initial experience convinced us of the 
value of the joint review approach. I was 
prompted, therefore, to request the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to join with us in a second review, this 
time in our largest operating agency, the 
Forest Service. This review was completed in 
July 1965. 

The Forest Service has national leadership 
for forestry and forestry conservation edu- 
cation. Its programs have a major influence 
in enhancing and protecting natural beauty 
on the approximately one-third of this na- 
tion’s area that is forest land. The Forest 
Service study was timely in view of your 
emphasis on conservation and natural beauty, 
as well as management efficiency. As a re- 
sult, the Service is in a stronger position 
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to respond to new challenges and to make a 


greater contribution to a better rural Amer- 


ica. 

Forest Service enthusiasm and sincerity was 
illustrated when Chief Ed Cliff presented a 
plan for action to me at the same time the 
Suryey Team gave me its preliminary recom- 
mendations. When I approved this plan he 
immediately set tight deadlines and assigned 
his top people to the task. 

In the first few months after my approval 
the Forest Service completed action on about 
half of the 49 recommendations. The restare 
nearly complete except for a few requiring 
longer range considerations. I believe that 
you would be interested in knowing about 
some of the more far-reaching and progres- 
sive recommendations: 

Strengthen cooperative forestry programs 
applied to State and private lands. This 
major program activity assists the States to 
protect forests from wildfire and pests, pro- 
duce and distribute seedlings, and help pri- 
vate landowners practice good forest land 
management. It is an outstanding example 
of the public benefits that result when the 
concept of creative Federalism is applied. As 
a result of the Management Review, regional 
leadership now flows from two new area offices 
established to serve the 33 States in the East 
and the South. These States contain the 
bulk of the private forest ownerships in the 
country. This substantial new emphasis and 
capability was possible within the present 
budget through other reorganizations and 
providing support services from existing 
units. 

Consolidate regional headquarters offices. 
Two major regional offices were closed—one 
for National Forest administration and one 
for Research—with savings of $768,000 in an- 
nual recurrent costs and $579,000 in nonre- 
current costs. 

Develop a “size of Ranger District’ policy 
for optimum efficiency and program accom- 
plishment. The Forest Service has assigned 
a top team of program officials and its Oper- 
ations Research group to this project. It is 
doing original research in developing an ana- 
lytical basis and methodology for determining 
unit size that will result in the best manage- 
ment and service to the public at lowest cost. 
With over 800 Ranger Districts and 186 mil- 
lion acres of National Forests and National 
Grasslands, the potential for program im- 
provement and better public service is con- 
siderable. The principles and experience 
gained from this work should be valuable to 
other agencies of Government. 

Stimulate maximum use of concession- 
aires, contractors, and cooperative agree- 
ments in meeting public demands for out- 
door recreation opportunities on the National 
Forest System, Current use of these public 
lands for recreational purposes approximates 
150 million visits per year. Encouragement 
of private investment to provide services and 
facilities through special use permits offers 
great opportunities for savings and increased 
service to the public. Development of heavily 
used multi-million dollar winter sports areas 
is one example. We expect the present pri- 
vate investment of $100 million to be doubled 
in 10 years. 

Streamline accounting systems. A recom- 
mendation for simplified procedures is esti- 
mated to save over a million dollars annually 
and provide: ...only the data necessary for 
management and budgetary purposes: 
standards of accuracy for data consistent 
with their management values: . timely 
data required at each level of management 
commensurate with its responsibilities. 

The recommended system is already in use 
in one Region. It will be extended Service- 
wide promptly upon completion of the pilot 
application. v 

Consolidate irregular ownership pattern 
and complete boundary surveys. Ther- are 
about 281,000 miles of National Forest bound- 
ary lines, Consolidation will reduce costs of 
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locating and maintaining boundaries. Tres- 
pass problems and administrative travel will 
be reduced and management improved in 
other ways. Estimates indicate that an ade- 
quately financed program of land exchange 
would result in a 4-to-1 benefit-cost ratio. 
The potential cost avoidance over time could 
be as much as $200,000,000. 

Increase Federal road construction on Na- 
tional Forests in lieu of timber purchaser 
construction. Benefits from road construc- 
tion with appropriated funds include higher 
unit returns in timber sold; reduced timber 
losses from fire, insects, and disease; reduced 
administrative costs; greater public access; 
a stronger timber industry; and increased 
receipts returned to the States for schools 
and roads, This is a further example of 
creative Federalism in action. 

We are reporting savings from these studies 
currently as part of our Cost Reduction Pro- 


gram. 

Mr. President, I wanted to report these ac- 
complishments in some detail as further 
evidence of the seriousness with which we 
are pursuing your directives to cut costs and 
improve management. 

Respectfully yours, 

ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 
{The President, The White House, 
Washington; D.C., July 20, 1966] 


Dear Mr. Secretary: I appreciate your re- 
port on the steps that have been taken and 
are under way to improve the management 
and the effectiveness of the several vital 
programs administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

Historically, the Forest Service has been 
an outstanding leader in management. The 
further actions set forth in your letter indi- 
cate clearly that the Forest Service and you 
intend to do everything possible to maintain 
this well-earned reputation. 

I am particularly pleased with the broad 
range of the management actions in the 
Forest Service. These include: improved co- 
operation with State and private forestry 
programs; strengthening of field organiza- 
tions; greater use of private investment and 
initiative in meeting public needs, and im- 
proved financial man ent. These are 
several of the major management objectives 
on which I place particular importance and 
the ones I expect all agencies to achieve. 

Mr. Secretary, I wish to commend you for 
the support you have given to the Joint 
Management Review Program. As you know, 
I have encouraged all departments and 
agencies to take advantage of this program. 
One of the surest ways of achieving and 
maintaining excellence is by self-evalua- 
tion, criticism, and improvement. Again, 
let me commend you and the Forest Service 
for both your approach and improved man- 
agement and for the excellent results you 
are achieving. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
[Honorable Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 20250] 


Increase of SBA Loan Ceilings Timely in 
View of Tight Credit Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 
Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 


er, I have been advised that Mr. Bernard 
Boutin, Administrator of the Small 
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; 


from $50,000 to $100,000— 
and in the immediate bank participation 
program from $100,000 to $150,000. 

These loan-limit increases, effective 
September 1, are in line with recom- 
mendations developed at the recent 
hearings of the House Small Business 
Committee and will be of great benefit 
to the Nation’s small businessmen and 
the economy. 

These loan-limit increases are timely 
in view of the tight credit situation pre- 


vailing. 
I wanted to advise the Congress of this 
significant action. 


Tateraational Air Cadet Exchange 
Program of the Civil Air Patrol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, one 
of the great auxiliary services to the U.S. 
Armed Forces is the famed Civil Air Pa- 
trol. The U.S. Air Force has in the Civil 
Air Patrol an invaluable right arm in 
countless domestic programs. 

We are fortunate that there is also an 
international phase of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol activities—an international air cadet 
exchange program. For a period of 19 
years, this program has been a warm 
link between aviation-minded youngsters 
in the United States and in many other 
friendly lands. 

On August 16, it was my privilege to 
greet a delegation of air cadets from our 
great and good neighbor, Canada. Pres- 
ent were the following individuals from 
the U.S. Civil Air Patrol: Col. Klair E. 
Back, middle east region liaison officer, 
CAP; Maj. Charles A. Andrus, U.S. Air 
Force, project officer, IACE; Maj. Louis 
Combs, U.S. Air Force, information offi- 
cer, director of information, CAP; Mr. 
Thomas R. Porter, Deputy Director, Of- 
fice of Information; Maj. Robert Smith, 
director of cadet special activities; Philip 
J. Mahar, chief, news branch, Civil Air 
Patrol; Mr. P. W. Hastings, representa- 
tive, Air Cadet League of Canada; and 
Flight Leader A. Ross Taylor, Royal Ca- 
nadian Air Force. 

As American cohost, we were fortunate 
to have Col. Barnee Breeskin in charge 
of the Washington phase of the interna- 
tional air cadet exchange activities. He 
is special assistant to Col. Joe Mason, na- 
tional commander of the Civil Air Patrol. 

A highlight of the Canadian cadets’ 
visit was the welcome extended to them 
by Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. 
His greetings were but the latest in 8 
years of continuous contacts with the 
international air cadet exchange pro- 
gram. 

In his office in the U.S. Capitol, he 
acquainted our young visitors from 
Canada with our country’s pride in the 
program and he introduced them to 
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many of the historic traditions of the 
office of the Vice-Presidency. 

I ask unanimous consent for the print- 
ing at this point in the Recorp of ex- 
cerpts from the Vice President's pre- 
pared comment and of my own state- 
ment to the cadets. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY HON. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
Vick PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Aucusr 16, 1966 


It is a joy to welcome once again to the 
United States Capitol an outstanding group 
of International Air Cadet Exchanges. 

I am especially pleased to greet Cadets from 
a great aviation-minded nation—a land with 
which we enjoy—and rightfully so—closer 
relations than with any other nation in the 
world—our good friend to the north, Canada. 

Meeting with the International Air Cadet 
Program is not just a new pleasure for me. 
On eight previous occasions, I have been 
happy to welcome Exchange Cadets to the 
U.S. Capitol. During these years, and indeed 
since its start in 1948, the program has grown 
and flourished. Why? Because it so clearly 
fills a vital need and because it has been so 
helpful to the cause of international aviation 
and to air activities of the member nations. 
Each year CAP exchanges five cadets with 
each cipant country—with the excep- 
tion of Great Britain and Canada with whom 
CAP exchanges 25 and 15 Cadets respectively. 

I would like the Chairman of the National 
Board of the Civil Air Patrol, Colonel Lyle W. 
Castle, and the National Commander, Colonel 
Joe Mason, to know that we Americans are 
very proud of the Civil Air Patrol. With 
headquarters at Ellington Air Force Base, 
Houston, Texas, and with Wings in all 50 
States, the District of Columbia and Puerto 
Rico, the Civil Air Patrol now includes more 
than 70,000 adult and Cadet members. 

In time of war and in time of peace, es- 
pecially during emergencies, Civil Air Patrol 
members have proven their valor, their devo- 
tion to country and their fulfillment of the 
highest skills and traditions of aviation. As 
a voluntary Civilian Auxillary to the U.S, Air 
Force, CAP has proven manyfold its worth 
to the nation. 

And now, I congratulate our Canadian vis- 
itors and their U.S. hosts. I wish each of 
you well. I understand our visitors have had 


a wonderful tour in the United States. As 


you return to Canada after your farewell 
banquet tonight, please know that you carrry 
with you the best wishes of the American na- 
tion. 


— 


STATEMENT BY HON. MIKE MONRONEY, CHAIR- 
MAN, AVIATION SUBCOMMITTEE, SENATE Com- 
MITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE 


I am sure that all members of the United 
States Senate feel very warmly toward the 
Civil Air Patrol. I have a special place in my 
heart for this fine organization, however, for 
many reasons. . . It is my privilege to serve 
as Chairman of the Subcommittee on Avia- 
tion of the Senate Committee or Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, The future of avia- 
tion is our interest, and we know, therefore, 
from long experience how much the Civil Air 
Patrol is a part of the needs of civil aviation 
and of aviation for national security. 

Oklahoma has always been one of the 
strongest Civil Air Patrol states. Aviation 
serves our economy. Aviation is part of our 
strong contributions to national defense and 
we believe in assuring strength to the avia- 
tion of tomorrow by sound preparation for 
the upcoming generation of aviators, flight 
technicians and related personnel. 

National Commander Joe Mason and his 
associates at Headquarters and at every Civil 
Air Patrol Wing, can be gratified in the Civil 
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Air Patrol’s growth. This international 
phase of the program brings special laurels 
to Civil Air Patrol, to America and to all 
cooperating countries. 

And so to each of you Cadets present, to 
Mr. P. W. Hastings, Representative, Air Cadet 
League of Canada; Flight Leader A. Ross Tay- 
lor, Royal Canadian Air Force; Colonel Klair 
E. Back, Middle East Region Liaison Officer, 
Civil Air Patrol; Major Charles A. Andrus, 
USAF, Project Officer, International Air Cadet 
Exchange; Major Louis Combs, USAF, In- 
formation Officer, Director, Office of Informa- 
tion, Civil Air Patrol; Mr. Thomas R. Porter, 
Deputy Director, Office of Information; Major 
Robert Smith, Director of Cadet Special Ac- 
tivities; Philip J. Mahar, Chief, News Branch, 
Civil Air Patrol, and to my friend, Colonel 
Barnee Breeskin, I say thank you for inviting 
me to be with you today and best wishes for 
smooth, happy flying in the years ahead. 


U.S. Search for Peace in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, we who 
hold elective office are mindful of the 
deep concern and even anguish that ex- 
ists among the American people over our 
involvement in Vietnam. There are 
some who loudly assert that the United 
States is bellicose and preoccupied only 
with the military conquest of a distant 
Asian country. What they choose to 
ignore are the persistent efforts made by 
our Government to enter into negotia- 
tions with Communist North Vietnam. 
Many of these efforts have been pub- 
licized in the press and are readily avail- 
able to anyone who is seriously inter- 
ested in bringing a degree of objectivity 
to a serious public issue. 

It occurred to me that it would be de- 
sirable for public enlightenment to have 
readily at hand a chronology of the ini- 
tiative taken by the United States in its 
quest for a peaceful settlement of the 
Vietnamese issue. Accordingly I wrote 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk for such 
a chronology. Under leave to extend my 
remarks, I am pleased to insert in the 
Recorp the reply I received from Assist- 
ant Secretary of State MacArthur, to- 
gether with the list supplied by the De- 
partment. Members will find it not only 
informative but persuasive. 

The material follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, August 26, 1966. 
Hon. EDNA F. KELLY, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mrs. KELLY: Secretary Rusk has asked 
me to reply to your letter of August 12, in 
which you ask about the number of requests 


for Viet-Nam peace negotiations which our 
Government had made in the past 4 years. 

I am enclosing an illustrative chronology 
recently prepared in the Department. It 
lists efforts made by ourselves and others to 
engage Hanoi in negotiations over the last 4 
years. The list is not exhaustive, but it 
catalogues the principal efforts made directly 
or through the United Nations. 

We have not attempted to tabulate the 
number of peace requests which we have 
made. They are continuous, since we lose no 
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opportunity to indicate our desire for nego- 
tiations or to scrutinize and to pursue the 
slightest indication of any interest in Hanoi, 
no matter how transitory. I can assure you 
that the. number of such efforts, ranging 
from confidential diplomatic contacts. to 
major public attempts to bring about nego- 
tiations, easily run into the hundreds. 

I hope this information is useful to you. 
If I can be of further assistance, please do 
not hesitate to let me know. 

Sincerely, 
Doucas MACARTHUR II, 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 

Enclosure: Document entitled “Negotia- 

tion Attempts on Viet-Nam." 


NEGOTIATION ATTEMPTS ON VIETNAM 


Since 1960, when North Viet-Nam sharply 
intensified its attempts to take over the 
government and people of South Viet-Nam 
the United States and other governments 
have’ made numerous efforts to reach a peace- 
ful settlement of the interrelated disputes 
in Southeast Asia. These efforts have been 
undertaken through various channels and 
over varying periods of time. Any one of 
these overtures or initiatives might have led 
to progress toward a peaceful settlement of 
the Viet-Nam conflict had they met with 
anything but rejection or silence in Hanoi 
and Peiping, or with prompt violation of 
such agreements as it was possible to reach. 

July 1962: The United States participated 
in the Geneva Conference on Laos and ac- 
cepted an agreement providing for the neu- 
tralization of that country. However, North 
Vietnamese combat troops remained in Laos 
in violation of the Agreement; this has not 
only menaced the security of Laos, but has 
facilitated the infiltration of North Vietnam- 
ese personnel into South Viet-Nam through 
Laos, also in violation of the Agreement. 

May 1964: The UN Security Council con- 
sidere. a Cambodian complaint of South 
Vietnamese armed incursions into Cam- 
bodian territory. The United States and 
South Viet-Nam suggested the establishment 
of a UN-sponsored peacekeeping or observa- 
tion group to stabilize conditions in the 
border area, A Mission of the Security Coun- 
cil visited Cambodia and South Viet-Nam and 
reported to the Council that such a group 
might well prove useful in this regard. Hanoi 
and Peiping condemned even this limited UN 
involvement in the Viet-Nam situation. 

August 1964: The United States reported 
to the Security Council on the North Viet- 
namese torpedo boat attacks against US 
naval vessels in international waters and 
the defensive measures undertaken by the 
United States. The United States supported 
the Council’s invitation to the Republic of 
Viet-Nam and the North Vietnamese author- 
ities to furnish information to the Council 
relating to the United States complaint, 
The Republic of Viet-Nam indicated its read- 
iness to cooperate fully with Security Coua- 
cil. However, the North Vietnamese Foreign 
Minister replied on August 19 (8/5907) that 
the Viet-Nam. problem was not within the 
competence of the Security Council and 
that his Government would be obliged to 


consider any decisions by the Council as 


“null and void.” 

February 20, 1965: The United Kingdom 
proposed to the Soviet Union that the British 
and Soviets undertake as Geneva Co-Chair- 
men to explore the basis of a possible Viet- 
Nam settlement with all the countries par- 
ticipating in the Geneva Conference. The 
United States supported this approach, but 
the Soviet Union was unwilling to cooperate 
in seeking the views of the parties concerned 
regarding grounds for a settlement. 

April 1, 1965: Seventeen non-aligned na- 
tions delivered an appeal for a peaceful solu- 
tion in Viet-Nam through negotiations with- 
out preconditions. The United States on 
April 8 replied welcoming this appeal and 
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indicating our agreement with its principles. 
North Viet-Nam rejected it, characterizing as 
“Inappropriate” any approach other than 
that based on its own preconditions, includ- 
ing the prior withdrawal of U.S. forces and 
acceptance of the program ‘for South Viet- 
Nam of the Hanoi-dominated National 
Liberation Front. 

April 7, 1965: Speaking in Baltimore Presi- 
dent Johnson stated that the United States 
was prepared to enter into “unconditional 
discussions” with the other governments 
concerned in the Viet-Nam problem. The 
response from Hanoi and Peiping was to label 
this proposal as a “hoax” and a “big swindle.” 

April 1965: It was reported that the UN 
Secretary General U Thant might visit cer- 
tain capitals, including Hanoi and Peiping to 
discuss the prospects for a peaceful settle- 
ment in Viet-Nam. The United States con- 
sistently has supported an active peacemak- 
inging role by the Secretary General. How- 
ever, the People’s Daily, official organ of the 
Peiping regime, reiterated that “the Viet- 
Nam question has nothing to do with the 
United Nations * * * no meddling by the 
UN. is called for nor will it be tol- 
erated * * *.” Hanoi stated that any ap- 
proach tending to secure UN intervention in 
the Viet-Nam situation was “inappropriate.” 

April 1965: The British Government sent 
a distinguished statesman, Patrick Gordon- 


_Walker, to visit interested countries and ex- 


plore once again the basis for a settlement in 
Viet-Nam. Although he was able to visit a 
number of countries in Southeast Asia, Pei- 
ping and Hanoi declined to receive him. 

April 1965: The Indian Government put 
forward a proposal for the cessation of hos- 
tilities by both sides, the policing of borders 
by an Afro-Asian patrol force, and the main- 
tenance of present boundaries in Viet-Nam 
so long as the Vietnamese people desire. The 
United States received this proposal with 
interest and has discussed it with the Gov- 
ernment of India. Hanoi and Peiping have 
rejected the proposal. 

May 13-17, 1965: The United States sus- 
pended its bombing operations against North 
Viet-Nam. This suspension was made known 
to the other side to see if there might be a 
response in kind, Instead, this effort for 
peace was denounced in Hanoi as a “worn- 
out trick” and in Peiping as a “swindle.” 
This harsh reaction was fully known before 
the air operations were resumed. 

June 1965: The Canadian representative on 
the International Control Commission for 
Viet-Nam discussed the possibilities for peace 
with representatives of the North Vietnamese 
government in Hanoi. The Canadian Foreign 
Minister concluded as a result of these talks 
that his country’s peace overtures had not 
gained the support of North Viet-Nam and 
Communist China. 

June 1965: The Prime Ministers of the 
Commonwealth nations initiated a plan for 
a special Mission to visit the capitals of the 
countries involved to “explore the circum- 
stances in which a conference might be held 
to end the fighting in Viet-Nam.” The 
United States and South Viet-Nam immedi- 
ately welcomed the Commonwealth initiative. 
Peiping’s response was to call Prime Minister 
Wilson a “nitwit making trouble for him- 
self”; Hanoi apparently rejected the proposed 
visit in a broadcast on July 1. 

June 25, 1965: Speaking in San Francisco 
on the occasion of the 20th Anniversary of 
the signing of the UN Charter, President 
Johnson called upon members of the United 
Nations, “individually and collectively, to 
bring to the table those who seem deter- 
mined to make war. We will support your 
efforts, as we support effective action by any 
agent or agency of these United Nations. 

July 9-13, 1965: Mr. Harold Davies, a 
junior Minister of the British Government, 
visited Hanoi during this period to explore 
the willingness of the North Vietnamese gov- 
ernment to receive the Commonwealth Mis- 
sion referred to above. Prime Minister Wil- 
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son reported on July 15 that Mr. Davies was 
unable to obtain any agreement by Hanoi 
to receive a Commonwealth Mission and 
found a conviction among the North Viet- 
namese that their chances of victory were too 
imminent to induce them to forsake the 
battlefield for the conference table. 

July 28, 1965: President Johnson, in a let- 
ter to UN Secretary General U Thant, reit- 
erated his hope that “members of the UN, 
individually and collectively, will use their 
influence to bring to the negotiating table 
all governments involved in an attempt to 
halt all aggression and evolve a peaceful 
solution.” 

July 30, 1965: In a letter to the UN Security 
Council President, U.S. Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg noted that responsibility to per- 
sist in the search for peace weighs especially 
upon the Members of the Security Council. 
Ambassador Goldberg continued that the 
United States stands ready, as in the past, 
to collaborate unconditionally with Members 
of the Security Council in the search for an 
acceptable formula to restore peace and secu- 
rity in Southeast Asia. The United States, 
he said, “hopes the Members of the Council 
somehow find the means to respond effective- 
ly to the challenge raised by the state of 
affairs” in that area. 

August 2, 1965: The Indian Yugoslav com- 
munique calling for a conference on Viet- 
Nam met with condemnation by NHAN DAN 
of the Tito-Shastri talks and a personal 
North Vietnamese attack on Tito. 

August 4, 1965: A Nhan Dan commentary 
said President Johnson’s approval to third 
party peace initiatives in Viet-Nam aimed 
at misleading an unwitting public; it de- 
nounced Tito and Shastri as “accomplices of 
the US,” and said UN efforts to bring peace 
in Viet-Nam would fail. 

August 24, 1965: British Labor Peer Lord 
Brockway said the North Vietnamese Ambas- 
sador in Moscow and the Front representative 
had told him withdrawal of US troops was 
not a pre-condition to negotiations. The 
two Vietnamese issued denials. 

October 4, 1965: In interviews with 
Mainichi and a UAR press delegation, North 
Vietmamese Premier Pham Van Dong stated 
he had no intention of negotiating with the 
US under present circumstances. 

November 4, 1965: Nhan Dan November 4 
rejected Tito’s call for a halt in US bombing 
of North Viet-Nam, implementation of the 
1954 agreements and an invitation to the 
NFLSV to join talks. 

November 17, 1965: Ho Chi Minh told eight 
American Nobel Prize winners who had writ- 
ten him soliciting his views on a Viet-Nam 
settlement that US declarations of its will- 
ingness to negotiate are “but deceitful talk” 
because US policy is “to negotiate from a 
position of strength .. .” He said the DRV 
four points represent the “most correct way 
to a peaceful settlement.” 

December 9, 1965: London proposed a 12 
nation appeal to North Viet-Nam to stop the 
fighting and negotiate a peaceful settlement. 
North Viet-Nam rejected the proposal in a 
December 17 Foreign Ministry statement ac- 
cusing the British of attempting to provide 
conditions for UN intervention in Viet-Nam, 

December 18, 1965: A (North) Viet-Nam 
News Agency commentary on the La Pira- 
Fanfani negotiating initiative described as 
“sheer groundless fabrications” reports that 
Hanoi was putting out peace feelers and said 
the four points are the only basis for settle- 
ment of the Viet-Nam problem. 

December 19, 1965: Nhan Dan and the 
North Vietnamese Army’s Quan Doi Nhan 
Dan both carried editorials expressed deter- 
mination to “frustrate the US peace talks 
scheme.” 

December 28, 1965: At Christmas, Pope 
Paul VI publicly appealed for a truce in Viet- 
Nam during the holiday season and efforts 
by all parties to move toward negotiations; 
he addressed a similar appeal to Hanoi 
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through private channels. Ho Chi Minh re- 
plied with a message charging that US lead- 
ers “want war and not peace” and that talk 
about “unconditional negotiations” is a 
“maneuver to cover up” plans for further 
“war intensification and extension.” 

January, 1966: The US continued until 
January 31 the pause in bombing of North 
Viet-Nam initiated at Christmas, and dis- 
patched Governors Harriman and Williams 
and Ambassador Goldberg on missions to 
seek diplomatic channels to Hanoi for nego- 
tiations and to explain the US position. 
Hanoi steadily debunked US peace efforts 
throughout this period and wound up re- 
jecting them in a letter of January 24 from 
Ho Chi Minh to chiefs of state. 

January 12, 1966: The North Vietnamese 
Army paper Quan Doi Nhan Dan declared 
that it was “absurd” that “other proposals” 
like the US fourteen points on Viet-Nam be 
discussed. If the US accepts the Geneva 
agreements, it should accept the DRV four 
points, which are their sum and substance, 
the paper said. 

January 13, 1966: Following a meeting be- 
tween Algeria’s President Boumedienne and 
the NFLSV representative in Algiers, the 
official Algerian news agency reported that 
the NFLSV has rejected US peace offers made 
through intermediaries. 

February 15, 1966: The North Vietnamese 
Ambassador in Cairo said Hanoi could not 
accept the Somali proposal for an Afro-Asian 
committee of good offices and a conference 
on Viet-Nam because its implementation 
amounted to interference in internal Viet- 
namese affairs. 

March 21, 1966: The NFLSV spokesman in 
Algiers denied welcoming a March 9 peace 
appeal by U Thant, calling it a service to 
“US imperialism.” 

March 81, 1966: Vietnamese Workers Party 
First Secretary Le Duan told the 23rd Con- 
gress of the CPSU that the US is using “false 
diplomatic tricks” and “only paying lip 
service to peace.” 

April 7 and 8, 1966: The North Vietnamese 
organs Nhan Dan and Hoc Tap reiterated 
that the four points represent Hanoi’s funda- 
mental position, that they must be accepted 
in toto, and that they cannot be mixed up 
with the US fourteen points. 

April 20, 1966: Takechiyo Matsuda, Japa- 
nese LDP member, stated Ho Chi Minh re- 
jected his proposal to visit Hanoi in a private 
capacity to discuss peace prospects. Ho said 
the time was not right. 

April 23, 1966: A Hanoi radio commentary 
described Senator MANSFIELD’s April 18 pro- 
posal (that the US, Hanoi “elements in South 
Viet-Nam” meet at a peace confernce in 
some Asian country) as a “fraudulent trick 
designed to deceive public opinion and to 
justify ... war expansion.” The White 
House and the Department of State had 
endorsed the Mansfield proposal. 

May 5, 1966: An article in the Hanoi weekly 
“Viet-Nam Courier’, noting White House 
endorsement of the Mansfield proposal, said 
the US has “put forward nothing new” and 
“does not want to negotiate at all.” 

June 14-22, 1966: Canada’s Ambassador 
O. A. Ronning arrived in Hanoi June 14 to 
review North Viet-Nam’s position on the 
Viet-Nam question. A Department of State 
spokesman announced June 22 that Ronning 
had found Hanoi's attitude the same as it 
was in Ho Chi Minh’s January 24 letter. A 
June 22 commentary on the North Viet- 
namese paper Nhan Dan described recent 
US statements on American readiness for 
peace in Viet-Nam as efforts to deceive pub- 
lic opinion. 

July 17, 1966: Ho Chi Minh, in a public 
address, denounced the US “peace talks 
swindle” and said there was no alternative 
to the North Vietnamese four and NFLSV 
five points. 

July 19, 1966: Indian Prime Minister 
Indira Ghandi on July 7 made a detailed 
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proposal for negotiations within the frame- 
work of the Geneva agreements and proposed 
a reconvening of the Geneva Conference. 
The North Vietnamese Army paper July 19 in 
an article signed “Commentator” offered a 
detailed rebuttal rejecting the main fea- 
tures proposal, though not mentioning it by 
name. 

July 23, 1966: A Nhan Dan commentary 
declared that the DRV’s four points com- 
prise an indivisible whole and it said there 
is “no alternative” to the DRV and NFLSV 
four and five point positions. Suggestions 
for a reconvened Geneva conference, it de- 
clared, “do not deal with the basic prob- 
lems.” 


Senator Robertson on the Virginia Her- 
itage—Enduring Commentary of a Vir- 
ginia Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 31, 1966 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row—Thursday, September 1, 1966—the 
citizens of Elkton, Va., who have dem- 
onstrated through the years their ap- 
preciation of, and reverence for, their 
Virginia heritage, will mark the 250th 
anniversary of the discovery of the 
Shenandoah Valley by Gov. Alexander 
Spotswood, 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, I include the 
remarks made 27 years ago by the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia, 
Mr. ROBERTSON, a former Member of the 
House, whose work here will be remem- 
bered with respect and regard and whose 
contributions to the Nation and Virginia 
are a matter of record. 

I ask the indulgence of the House at 
this time to recall the remarks of A. 
WILLIs ROBERTSON on that occasion of 
more than a quarter-century ago be- 
cause of their continuing validity with 
respect to the significance of private ini- 
tiative in our national history, and the 
continuing quest for world peace. 

In the light of the events of following 
years, Senator ROBERTSON’S address at 
Elkton, Va., merits reexamination as a 
perceptive commentary on the time and 
as a forecast of developing problems. 

As it is my present privilege to repre- 
sent the congressional district which in- 
cludes the valley of Virginia, an area 
which is home to Senator ROBERTSON, as 
it is to me, and which he represented 
with dedication and distinction in this 
House for 14 years before moving to the 
other body, I am happy in the circum- 
stance of this observance at Elkton to- 
morrow to pay tribute to the public serv- 
ice of a great Virginian, and to bring 
his words of 27 years ago to the notice 
of the House. 

PRAISE THE BRIDGE THAT CARRIES You Over 


(Remarks of A. WILLIS RoBERTSON at the 
dedication of the new Highway Bridge over 
the Shenandoah River at Elkton, Va., May 
20, 1939) 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: It was 
® pleasure to accept the gracious invitation 
of Elkton friends to join with them today 
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in the dedication of this splendid new high- 
way bridge over the Shenandoah River— 
known to the Indians as the Daughter of the 
Stars. 

I am glad to be with you for this celebra- 
tion because I have every reason to be grate- 
ful to the people of Elkton who in all of my 
political campaigns have been so kind and 
generous to me. I realize that not everyone 
in this section of Rockingham has agreed one 
hundred per cent either with my political or 
economic views, but I desire on this occasion 
to make grateful acknowledgement of the 
fact that you have given me credit for being 
frank and honest with you, not promising 
one thing and doing another, and have given 
credit for the sincerity of my efforts to “draw 
the Thing as he see It for the God of Things 
as They are.” At the conclusion of my first 
political contest in 1915 when I was success- 
ful in a hotly-contested, three-cornered fight 
for the State Senate, one of my supporters 
said to me: “Praise the bridge that carries 
you over.” Ever since that has been a fixed 
principle with me, in keeping with which I 
have on numerous occasions, publicly as well 
as privately, expressed my appreciation of the 
support that has been given me in Rocking- 
ham, moral as well as political. 

I am particularly happy to join with you 
in dedicating a bridge at a point on the Shen- 
andoah River which was first crossed by a 
white man in 1716—Governor Spotswood and 
his Knights of the Golden Horseshoe. The 
account of that memorable trip has ever been 
for me a fascinating page in Virginia’s Co- 
lonial history, and more especially because in 
the Governor's exploring party, according to 
Caruthers’ account, was one of my ancestors, 
Dudley Diggs, as well as William Byrd, an- 
cestor of our distinguished Junior Senator. 
This intrepid band set out in August, 1716, 
from Germanna on the banks of the Rapi- 
dan, the home of Governor Spotswood, 
which during my boyhood was owned by my 
grandfather. After a journey of three weeks 
the Governor and his party reached the top 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains at a point now 
called Swift Run Gap from whence they 
viewed for the first time the panorama of this 
glorious Valley. So enthused were they over 
the discovery of such a rich and fertile area 
Governor Spotswood, as reported by one his- 
torian, proposed a series of toasts in honor 
of the King and members of the royal family, 
and after each toast a volley was fired. 

I propose today a toast to Henry G. Shir- 
ley, the best highway engineer in the United 
States, a man of vision, a man of skill, a man 
of indomitable courage, who in the brief 
space of some seventeen years has lifted Vir- 
ginia out of the mud, has spanned her flow- 
ing streams, has built for the Old Dominion 
a state highway system the equal of that of 
any other State of the Union and has accom- 
plished those results on a pay-as-you-go 
basis. But be it remembered that chief 
credit for Virginia’s sound fiscal policies is 
due to Senator Harry F. Byrd. 

After firing a volley in honor of Mr. Shir- 
ley, I would propose a toast in honor of 
Wade Massie, who has been with him from 
the start in this great undertaking, to Sena- 
tor East and to each and every other member 
of the State Highway Commission who has 
contributed his share to this splendid 
achievement, Under a bill passed in 1916 
a commission was appointed, of which I had 
the honor of being a member, to lay out a 
State highway system. That was the first 
year of Federal aid to State highways, the 
aid being limited to roads designated as a 
part of a State highway system. No Consti- 
tutional authority as yet has been found 
for some of the appropriations made by the 
Congress during the past six years, but the 
authority for appropriations for public roads 
rests upon the Constitutional grant to the 
Congress to establish post offices and post 
roads, as well as the additional grant to 
provide for the national defense. The re- 
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port of that Commission was submitted to 
and adopted by the General Assembly in 
1918, setting up a State highway system of 
4,000 miles. When Mr. Shirley assumed 
office on July 1, 1922 we had in our State 
highway system 4,100 miles of road, at least 
three-fourths of which was not hard sur- 
faced and only 1,900 miles of which were 
being maintained. At that time many 
streams were crossed by ferry if indeed they 
could be crossed at all, and many of the 
bridges were one-way bridges, unsafe for a 
load in excess of 5 tons. 

For the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1923 the total money available for all high- 
way p was only nine million dollars, 
which included $700,000 to go to the coun- 
ties as State aid and $1,690,000 under the 
provisions of an Act sponsored by me in 
1920 and later called the Robertson Act, 
allowing the State to borrow from the coun- 
ties money on certificates of indebtedness 
for road building. It is of interest to me 
that the most outstanding project built 
under the Robertson Act was the beautiful 
bridge across the Rappahannock River at 
Tappahannock named for my good friend 
and Senate Colleague, the Honorable Tom 
Downing. 

In that day the “little red schoolhouse” 
was the rule and not the exception and only 
the faithful few attended the rural church 
in the winter months. How well I remember 
as a boy of only ten attending a country 
church in winter to hear a missionary lately 
returned from Africa. Naturally I envisioned 
his escape from lions and the other mighty 
beasts of the forest only to hear him open 
his remarks with the statement that he had 
encountered more danger in traveling twelve 
miles to reach the church than he had ex- 
perienced in five years in Africa. 

Now we have in our State highway primary 
system, 9,432 miles, of which 8,067 are hard 
surfaced, including 105 miles of four-lane 
road and bridges and 331 miles of three-lane 
road and bridges. In the secondary system 
likewise under the State Highway Depart- 
ment are 36,356 miles of which 4,535 are hard 
surfaced. In the primary system there are 
1,789 bridges over 20 feet in length, many of 
which are splendid examples of the bridge 
builder’s art, and in the secondary system, 
4,111 over 20 feet in length. For the current 
fiscal year funds available for road work in 
Virginia are estimated at approximately $26,- 
000,000. Good roads, churches and schools 
are the blessed trinity of an era dedicated to 
social and economic advancement. The 
modern and efficient consolidated school fol- 
lowed and did not precede our State road 
building program. Not all have agreed with 
Mr. Shirley's policy of pressing forward to 
the goal of a highway system that gave prece- 
dent to the main arteries of travel and de- 
signed to move an ever-increasing volume of 
commercial as well as tourist traffic in a safe 
and direct manner, but I dare say there are 
but few in Virginia today who would not 
gladly unite with us in saying of Mr. Shirley: 
“Praise the bridge that carries you over.” 

Contrary to general impression the visit of 
Governor Spotswood to this section of Vir- 
ginia was not made for the purpose of set- 
tling and developing the Shenandoah Valley, 
but rather for the purpose of investigating 
the feasibility of the construction of a series 
of forts through Western Virginia, which 
then extended to the Great Lakes and the 
Mississippi for protection of the British 
colonies from the French and Indians. Had 
Governor Spotswood erected a bridge at this 
spot across the Shenandoah River in 1716, it 
would have been for military purposes. Or 
else after he became the Virginia head of a 
private company holding a lease to operate 
post offices in Virginia it might have been 
for postal purposes. 

In my study of the early history of bridges 
I find that they were built primarily for the 
purposes of war instead of for the more 
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constructive purposes of peace. Every school- 
boy is familiar with the remarkable feat 
of Xerxes in throwing a pontoon bridge 
over a mile-long across the t in 
order that his invading army might reach 
Greece. Every schoolboy has thrilled to 
Macaulay’s account of Horatius holding the 
far end of Pons Sublicius while the consuls 
of Rome hewed down the beams of the bridge 
to stave off attack. 


“Then out spake brave Horatius, 
The captain of the gate; 
To every man upon this earth 
Death cometh soon or late, 
And how can man die better 
Than facing fearful odds 
For the ashes of his fathers 
And the temples of his gods?“ 


From the days of the cave man who found 
a tree fallen across the stream and used it 
as a bridge, until the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire bridges were built primarily 
for the use of invading armies. Commerce 
moved on the broad bosom of stately rivers; 
highways and bridges were built for the iron 
heel of war or for the better administration 
of a conquered area. In the days of the 
“glory that was Rome” the area being ad- 
ministered by that one city was approxi- 
mately that of the United States with a total 
population of about 130,000,000. The Rom- 
ans not only were great law-givers but were 
great builders of highways and bridges some 
of which still stand as enduring monuments 
to Roman skill and the provision of Roman 
law that if a highway engineer did a poor 
job he lost his head as well as his job. 

But prior to the fall of the Roman Empire 
there had been born in Bethlehem of Judea 
a Bridge Builder of a new and different type; 
One who sought to teach us how to bridge 
the chasm of ignorance and superstition, to 
bridge selfishness, cruelty, and the inhu- 
manity of man to man, to bridge blood- 
stained battle fields to the Land of Perpetual 
Peace. 

Our Colonial ancestors knew how to build 
the bridges of life. Thomas Jefferson was 
probably the most versatile man Virginia 
has ever produced and unquestionably our 
greatest philosopher. To me it has always 
been a significant fact that Jefferson, truly 
great in many fields of accomplishment, 
asked to be remembered by posterity for just 
three bridges that he built—the bridge from 
servitude to the freedom of the body, the 
Declaration of Independence; the bridge from 
the darkness of a benighted intellect to the 
broad noonday of a clear and radiant mind, 
the University of Virginia—capstone to a 
great public educational system; and the 
bridge from the tyranny over man’s soul to 
freedom of heart and conscience, the statute 
for religious liberty in Virginia. And what 
a bridge to the “Land of the Free and the 
Home of the Brave” did those patriots con- 
struct at Philadelphia—the Constitution of 
the United States! 

I sometimes fear that since the close of the 
World War our bridge building has been too 
much of the Steel and stone variety. I will 
admit that we can truthfully say: 


“They have builded magnificent bridges 
Where the nation’s highways go; 
O’er perilous mountain ridges 
And where great rivers flow. 
And wherever a link was needed between the 
new and the known 
They have left their marks of Progress, 
In iron and steel and stone. 


There was never a land too distant, 

Nor ever a way too wide, 

But some man’s mind, insistent, 

Reached out to the other side. 

They cleared the way, those heroes, for the 
march of future years 

The march was Civilization—and they were 
its pioneers.” 
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But those same pioneers, trained in the 
Calvinistic doctrine: “Without the shedding 
of blood there is no remission”, built each 
for himself the bridge of hard work and 
self-sacrifice to the far shore of economic 
security. He did not expect nor did he ask 
the Government to build for him a personal 
bridge to the more abundant life. Those 
pioneers did not dedicate their glorious hymn 
“Come thou fount of every blessing, tune my 
heart to sing thy praise” to the dispensers 
of Federal bounties, 

During the past six years the Congress has 
been busily engaged in the building of eco- 
nomic bridges: With the best of intentions 
we have fabricated various and sundry laws 
designed to improve the economic condition 
of selected groups. But we should frankly 
admit that if the practical effect of bridges 
of that type is to shift the hardships of life 
from the backs of one group to those of an- 
other the essential quality of such bridges 
is changed in degree but not in kind from 
the bridges of the Roman Emperors used by 
their armies to bring slaves to the Palatine 
Hills and tribute to the Roman coffers. Some 
of the old Roman Senators living in palatial 
homes on the outskirts of Rome had as many 
as 20,000 slaves. The struggle to gain power 
and influence for the purpose of shifting the 
hardships of labor to the backs of others is 
as old as the human race. No law that Con- 
gress can pass can change or repeal the law 
laid down to Adam and Eve when driven from 
the Garden of Eden: ‘In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, til thou return unto 
the ground.” If we eat, someone must labor. 
If we accumulate wealth, someone must work. 
There is no bridge back to the Garden of 
Eden and no substitute for labor in the 
creation of wealth and a higher standard of 
living. Yet the Congress at this moment is 
confronted with the demand that we extract 
by means of a 2% Federal Sales Tax, from 
those who are laboring and producing, the 
aggregate of twelve or thirteen billion dollars 
per year in addition to present Federal sales 
taxes that produce a billion dollars annually 
and the sales taxes of some 27 States. This 
twelve or thirteen billion dollars of addi- 
tional tax money is to be distributed to 
those of our population who are sixty years 
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of age or more on the condition that they 
thereafter cease from gainful employment, 
and on the theory that the redistribution of 
wealth is one and the same with the crea- 
tion of wealth. Tax experts estimate that 
already government is imposing on the work- 
ing man concealed taxes that consume 15% 
of his cash income, 

A I have previously indicated, the years 
immediately following the World War were 
devoted to the building of prosperity 
bridges—a grossly materialistic age. Then 
came the big depression, since which time 
our thoughts have been centered on recov- 
ery, but largely a recovery of material things. 
Little attention has been paid to recovery of 
moral fiber, to the recovery of independence 
and self-reliance, to recovery of the spirit of 
the pioneers—the spirit of those who dis- 
covered this Valley in 1716; the spirit of the 
Scotch-Irish and Pennsylvania Germans who 
shortly thereafter came down to settle and 
develop it. The national deficit in those 
qualities of heart should give us as great 
concern as the deficits in our national 
budget. 

And certainly all of us should be concerned 
over our inability to build a bridge to peace. 
The Prince of Peace gave us the plans and 
specifications nearly 2,000 years ago, but no 
nation has ever been able to build a bridge 
that will carry us over to the Land where 
Perpetual Peace hath spread her white 
wings. We fought against autocracy with 
the vain hope that it would be a war to end 
wars. We framed the League of Nations and 
the Kellogg Pact, but we can’t praise those 
bridges because they did not carry us over. 
We are not only still paying for the World 
War that was fought, but, as Secretary Hull 
recently said, “the world is now engaged in 
paying for a war that has not been fought.” 
Until the threat of that impending struggle 
has been lifted from our minds and hearts 
we will continue to have billion dollar de- 
fense bills; we will continue to have sub- 
sidies for agriculture in lieu of free and open 
foreign markets for surplus production; we 
will continue to have relief jobs of Govern- 
ment-made work; we will continue to have 
group struggles to shift the hardships of 
life from one group of shoulders to those of 
another. 
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We have, in the United States, and have 
had for many years, a standard of living 
higher than that of any other country in 
the world. The people of the United States 
have been led to believe that we can always 
have a standard of living higher than that 
of any other country of the world, but I am 
not so sure this theory is sound. Certainly, 
it is not sound if any considerable percentage 
of the population is looking to the Govern- 
ment to provide it. “Go West” was Horace 
Greeley’s advice to the young men of his 
day, but we have already gone west and no 
longer is there free land for either the 
migrant farm labrorer or the city worker out 
of a job. The development of rich coal 
fields, the discovery of rich oil wells brought 
in new wealth, but in the future we cannot 
safely depend upon tapping new and hitherto 
undeveloped natural resources. Farm chem- 
istry may discover new wealth in cornstalks 
and other farm products now wasted, or 
means for the profitable manufacture of tex- 
tiles from soy beans or other vegetable crops, 
but that is speculative. We can now sit by 
our own fireside and hear the message of 
Hitler to the German people at the time it 
is delivered. And by the same token we can 
read the economic effect of what he proposes 
to do on the ticker tape in every broker's 
office. In a word, the whole world is now one 
economic unit. All the rest of the world is 
making sacrifices and it is not clear to me 
how we can avoid making sacrifices. Under 
the leadership of Napoleon the people of 
France made sacrifices for the dream of 
Napoleon to bring peace to Europe through 
the domination of all European countries 
by the French armies. But Waterloo proved 
the fallacy of a peace based upon the sword. 
And if Mr. Hitler seeks to bring peace to 
Germany in the same manner he likewise 
will meet his Waterloo. Yet the fact remains 
that without peace there can be no satis- 
factory standard of living either here or 
abroad and to achieve peace sacrifices of 
some type must be made. 

When we find a way to build the bridge of 
peace that will carry us over we will have 
lifted the shadows from the road ahead and 
can say in the dying words of our great 
Stonewall Jackson: “Let us cross over the 
river and rest in the shade of the trees.” 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1966 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Vice President. 

Rev. Lester K. Welch, minister, Christ 
Methodist Church, Washington, D.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


Our Father, in this destined fraught 
hour in our national life, we pause to 
hear what Thy spirit hath to say to our 
minds at his time. We would be atten- 
tive to Thy voice. We would be sensitive 
to Thy will. We would be obedient to 
Thy command, and we would ask no 
favor or glory other than the conscious- 
ness of having done that which is right. 

We rejoice in the fact that Thou art 
forever calling us to new and greater ex- 
panding horizons of service. Grant us 
that unanimity of spirit that makes all 
men brothers in their search for the 
nobler life. Bless us in our common task 
to fashion a better America, not only for 
ourselves but our children’s children and 
those who are yet unborn. 
` To this cause, our Father, we conse- 
crate ourselves afresh in the great con- 


fidence that He who has led us safely 
thus far shall surely lead us on. In the 
name of Christ, His Son, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednesday, 
August 31, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 3, 
Public Law 88-606, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. Rivers of Alaska as a mem- 
ber of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
mission, to fill the existing vacancy 
thereon, vice Mr. O’Brren, of New York, 
excused. 

The message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the bill (S. 3418) to amend the Peace 
Corps Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 2338) to 
authorize the erection of a memorial in 
the District of Columbia to Gen. John J. 
Pershing, with an amendment, in which 
3 the concurrence of the Sen- 
ate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4861) to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Boulder County, 
Colo., to W. F. Stover. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 12723. An act to amend section 612 
(h) of title 38, United States Code, to pro- 
vide for the furnishing of drugs and medi- 
cines to veterans receiving additional pen- 
sion under old pension law provisions based 
on need for regular aid and attendance; and 

H.R. 15963. An act to establish a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses, 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
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the following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 


S. 3155. An act to authorize appropria- 
tions for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for 
the construction of certain highways in ac- 
cordance with title 23 of the United States 
Code, and for other purposes; and 

S. 3418. An act to amend the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 

H.R. 12723. An act to amend section 612 (h) 
of title 38, United States Code, to provide for 
the of drugs and medicines to 
veterans receiving additional pension under 
old pension law provisions based on need 
for regular aid and attendance; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Publie Welfare. 

H.R. 15963. An act to establish a Depart- 
ment of Transportation, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the 
Senate the following letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 


AUTHORIZATION OF THE APPROPRIATION OF AN 
INCREASED CONTRIBUTION BY THE UNITED 
STATES FOR SUPPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CUSTOMS 
TARIFFS 


A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation to au- 
thorize the appropriation of an increased 
contribution by the United States for the 
support of the International Bureau for the 
Publication of Customs Tariffs (with an ac- 
companying paper); to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 


REPORT OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on review of charges for 
Government-owned quarters at Mount Edge- 
cumbe, Alaska, Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
dated August 1966 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON Tort CLAIMS PAID BY THE PEACE 
Corps 

A letter from the Director, Peace Corps, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on tort claims paid by that De- 
partment, during fiscal year 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
REPORT ON EXPIRATION or License ISSUED 

UNDER FEDERAL POWER ACT 


A letter from the Chairman, Federal Power 
Commission, Washington, D.C., reporting, 
pursuant to law, on the expiration of a 
license issued to the Empire District Electric 
Co., under the Federal Power Act, as of Au- 
gust 31, 1968; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, without amend- 
ment: 

S. 2973. A bill to permit Edward C. Bower 
to serve as a director of the Virgin Islands 
National to his obtaining U.S, 
citizenship (Rept. No. 1584). 
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By Mr. PROXMIRE, from the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, with an amend- 
ment: 

S. 3695. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment act of 1958, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1585). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

S. 3675. A bill to amend title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
to provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of nationals of the United 
States against the Chinese’ Communist 
regime (Rept. No. 1586). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 


By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 3793. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to reimburse part of certain 
fishery permit fees paid to foreign countries 
by U.S, fishermen; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kuchl when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 3794. A bill to amend the National La- 
bor Relations Act to give employers and 
performers in the performing arts rights 
similar to those given by section 8(f) of 
such act to employers and employees in the 
construction industry; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 
~“ (See the remarks of Mr. Javrrs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MORSE (by request): 

S. 3795. A bill to provide for the regula- 
tion in the District of Columbia of retail 
installment sales of consumer goods (other 
than motor vehicles) and services, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Morse when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 3796. A bill for the relief of certain in- 
dividuals; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr, MONDALE: 

S. 3797. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act to permit payment there- 
under, in the case of an individual otherwise 
eligible for home health services of the type 
which may be provided away from his home, 
for the costs of transportation to and from 
the place where such services are provided; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

(See the remarks of Mr. MONDALE when he 
introduced the above bill; which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 
S. 3798. A bill to provide for an appraisal 
investigatlon and study of the coasts of the 
United States and the shorelines of the Great 
Lakes in order to determine areas where ero- 
sion represents a serious problem; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typtncs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. ALLOTT (for himself and Mr. 
DoMINIcK) (by request): 

S. 3799. A bill to-regulate certain proce- 
dures of congressional investigating com- 
mittees; to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

S. 3800. A bill to provide for the payment 
of expenses incurred by members of the uni- 
formed services in traveling home under 
emergency leave or prior to shipment out- 
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side the United States; to the Committee on 
‘Armed Services. 

By Mr. MONDALE (for himself, Mr, 
Kennepy of New York, and Mr. 
JAVITS): - 

S. J. Res. 191. Joint resolution providing for 
Federal participation in the construction of 
an addition to the Franklin D. Roosevelt Li- 
brary as a memorial to Eleanor Roosevelt; to 
the Committee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. KUCHEL (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York): 

S. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution to preserve 
the trees within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Redwood National Park until Congress 
has had an opportunity to determine 
whether the park should be established; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kucuen when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


A BILL TO PROVIDE REIMBURSE- 
MENT FOR A PORTION OF CER- 
TAIN FISHERY PERMIT FEES PAID 
TO FOREIGN COUNTRIES BY 
AMERICAN FISHERMEN 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr, President, the en- 
tire American fishing industry is im- 
periled by the increasing pressure of for- 
eign nations on the fishery resources of 
the high seas. Off the Pacific coast So- 
viet factory fleets are plundering the 
spawning beds of perch and hake on 
the Continental Shelf, nor have they 
been strangers to the traditional fisheries 
of the Atlantic, nor of any other part of 
the world. Other nations are not. far 
behind in developing their fishing fleets. 
Indeed, we are reaching the point when 
all of the nations of the world must 
either join together to provide for an 
equitable sharing of the resources of the 
seas or we must face a growing anarchy, 
brutal competition for fish supplies, and 
the kind of piracy we have experienced 
off the coast of Latin America. 

Since the early part of this century, 
American fishermen have been carefully 
developing the tuma fisheries ‘of the 
South Pacific off the westerm coast of 
Latin America. I have on many occa- 
sions spoken in this Chamber: of the 
problems encountered in recent. years by 
our fishermen in the peaceful pursuit of 
this activity. In two recent incidents in 
May of 1966 and December of 1965, naval 
vessels.of Peru, which claims as national 
waters a zone stretching 200 miles from 
its coastline, detained and took into port 
American tuna vessels on the ground 
that the vessels were invading the Peru- 
vian territorial seas. I have called in 
vain for measures to prevent recurrence 
of these highhanded acts, by calling for 
stoppages of foreign aid and naval pro- 
tection. Neither recourse has proved 


- availing, 


Last year I was joined by a number of 
my fellow Senators, both Republicans 
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and Democrats, in successfully offering 
an amendment to the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1965 to provide that no aid would 
be extended to any country imposing 
penalties on the U.S. fishing vessels in 
regions beyond the equivalent territorial 
limits of the United States. I regret 
that the House-Senate conferees on that 
bill weakened the Senate position by 
simply permitting the President to have 
discretion in that matter. My amend- 
ment was an unequivocating mandate 
and the intent of the Senate was clear— 
it is the duty of the American Govern- 
ment to protect fishing vessels on the 
high seas. But its teeth were pulled in 
the conference. 

Since that time I have been in con- 
sultation with the Department of State 
in an effort to find an equitable solution 
to this problem. Naval convoy of our 
fishing vessels would be costly. The 
administration contends that, in view of 
our security interests in Latin America, 
we cannot withdraw aid to nations for 
interference with our tuna fleet. While 
I do not necessarily agree with the latter 
argument, I believe there is another 
approach which merits attention—a 
workable system of licensing to include 
reimbursement for licensing costs in- 
curred in areas where the U.S. Govern- 
ment is unable to protect American 
fishermen on the high seas. 

Following consultation with represent- 
atives of the fishing industry, I have 
drawn up the following proposal which 
would authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to reimburse citizens of the United 
States for a part of the fishery permit 
fees paid by them to any foreign coun- 
try in connection with the employment 
of American vessels in a traditional fish- 
ery of the United States. The cost of 
this payment would be deferred from 
duties earned from the gross receipts of 
custom duties collected on fish and fish- 
eries products entering the United States. 
My bill would set aside 10 percent of 
those funds for this purpose, a rate which 
is estimated to yield about 81% million 
annually. It would not alter or inter- 
fere with other special uses of these 
funds. Thus the $300 million tuna in- 
dustry would be preserved by a tax im- 
posed on competing imports of foreign 
fish and fisheries products. 

It is estimated that 1 ton of tuna 
landed in the United States yields $1,500 
in value to our national income. This 
industry is critical to the nutrition of 
the United States and to the population 
of fishing ports of my own State of Cali- 
fornia and other States as well. It is 
vital that we preserve our traditional 
fisheries in this hemisphere. The United 
States cannot yield to the claims of for- 
eign nations who wish to extend their 
fishing limits unreasonably into the high 
seas. Nor can we impose our views or 
accept a negotiating position which 
would prejudice our own hopes for a uni- 
form system of territorial limits. 

It should be obvious that we should 
not and will not continue this conflict 
in a manner which would bring us into 
a state of war with any of our neighbors. 

The soundest and most economical 
course is for us to provide a self-support- 
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ing system of reimbursement of the costs 
of fishing in waters claimed by foreign 
nations, at least until such time as we 
can make final settlement of the greater 
international fisheries question. 

Mr. President, I introduce the bill to 


authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to reimburse American fishermen for a 


portion of fishery permit fees paid to 
foreign countries. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
Recorp, and I ask that the bill be appro- 
priately referred for consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 3793) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to reimburse 
part of certain fishery permit fees paid 
to foreign countries by U.S. fishermen, 
introduced by Mr. Kucuet, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3793 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

AUTHORIZATION 


SECTION 1. The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred to as the Secretary“) 


is authorized to reimburse, in accordance 


with the provisions of this Act, any citizen 
of the United States for a part of the fishery 
permit fees paid by such citizen to any 
foreign country in connection with the em- 
ployment of a vessel and fishing gear owned 
by such citizen in a traditional fishery of 
the United States. For the purposes of this 
Act the term “fishery permit fees” shall in- 
clude a license or other similar fee and related 
costs. Such reimbursement shall be made 
upon application therefor. The Secretary 
may enter into contracts to make such re- 
imbursement over such periods of time, not 
in excess of one year, as he may determine. 
Such reimbursement shall be made for 
amounts paid at any time after the final 
determination of “traditional fisheries of the 
United States” pursuant to section 4, 


APPLICATIONS 


Src. 2. (a) Application for reimbursement 
pursuant to this Act shall be in such form 
and contain such information as is prescribed 
by the Secretary, including proof satisfactory 
to the Secretary, that 

(1) the applicant is a citizen of the United 
States; 

(2) the vessel and fishing gear on behalf of 
which payments to be reimbursed were made 
is owned by such applicant; 

(3) such vessel is documented or cer- 
tificated under the laws of the United States; 
and 

(4) the payments to be reimbursed were 
made to fish in a traditional fishery of the 
United States, as determined pursuant to 
section 4, 

(b) The Secretary shall approve any ap- 
plication which meets the requirements of 
subsection (a) if he determines that the con- 
tinued operation of such vessel as a fishing 
vessel is nec to promote the flow of 
domestically produced fishery products in 
commerce. 

(c) When used in this Act, the term “citi- 


‘gen of the United States” includes a cor- 
‘poration if it is a citizen of the United States 


within the meaning of section 27A of the 


Merchant Marine Act, 1920, as amended (46 


U.S.C, 883-1), and includes a partnership or 
association if it is a citizen of the United 


‘States within the meaning of section 2 of 


the Shipping Act, 
U.S.C. 802). 


1916, as amended (46 
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PAYMENTS 


Sec.3. Payments as reimbursement of 
fishery permit fees pursuant to this Act shall 
amount to such percentage, not in excess 
of 60 and not less than 40, of such fees paid 
as is determined for each fiscal year by the 
Secretary on the basis of amounts available 
for the purposes of this Act and the need for 
such payments to promote the flow of do- 
mestically produced fishery products in com- 
merce. The amount of such payments in 
the case of each approved application shall 
be determined on the basis of a final ac- 
counting made as soon as practicable after 
the end of each fiscal year or other period 
determined by the Secretary. Payments may 
be made in such amounts as the Secretary 
may determine, in advance of or after such 
accounting, but any advance payments shall 
be made subject to such requirements as 
will assure return of any overpayments. 


DETERMINATION OF TRADITIONAL FISHERIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary of State, in co- 
operation with the Secretary, and in con- 
sultation with the affected foreign coun- 
tries, shall ascertain the extent and manner 
in which vessels of the United States en- 
gaged in fisheries have during such period 
preeeding the enactment of this Act as is 
appropriate, conducted their fishery within 
zones that have as their inner boundary 
the baseline of the territorial sea of the af- 
fected foreign countries and as their seaward 
boundary a line drawn so that each point on 
the line is twelve nautical miles from the 
nearest point on the inner boundary, 

(b) Upon the completion of such study, 
the Secretary shall cause to be published in 
the Federal Register a general notice of pro- 

rulemaking and finding with respect 
to what fisheries of the United States are 
to be considered for purposes of this Act a 
“traditional fishery of the United States”, 
and shall afford interested persons an oppor- 
tunity to participate in such rulemaking and 
finding through (1) submission of written 
data, views or arguments, and (2) oral pres- 
entation at a public hearing. Such rules 
and findings shall be published in the Fed- 
eral Register and shall be accompanied by 
a statement of the considerations involved 
in the determination thereof. 

FUND AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 5. (a) Effective July 1, 1967, the first 
sentence of section 32 of the Act entitled 
“An Act to amend the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act, and for other purposes”, approved 
August 24, 1935 (7 U.S.C. 612c) is amended 
by inserting before the period at the end 
thereof a comma and the following: except 
that with respect to gross receipts from such 


duties on fishery products (including fish, 


shellfish, mollusks, crustacea, and other 
aquatic plants and animals, and any prod- 
ucts thereof, including processed and manu- 
factured products) such amount shall be 
equal to 40 per centum thereof”. 

(b) The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
transfer to the Secretary of the Interior 
each fiscal year, beginning with the fiscal 
year commencing July 1, 1967, and ending 
with the fiscal year terminating June 30, 
1972, from moneys made available pursuant 
to such section 32 an amount equal to 10 
per centum of the gross receipts from duties 
collected under the customs laws on fishery 
products (including fish, shellfish, mollusks, 
crustacea, and other aquatic plants and ani- 
mals, and any products thereof, including 


‘processed and manufactured products), 


which shall be maintained in a separate fund 
and shall be available to the Secretary for 
payments pursuant to this Act. 

(c) The Secretary shall make a report ta 
the appropriate committees of Congress anv 
nually on the use of the separate fund cre- 
ated under this section, 
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ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

Sec. 6. In carrying out the purposes and 
objectives of this Act, the Secretary is au- 
thorized to appoint an advisory committee 
composed of representatives of the United 
States fisheries industry to advise him in 
the formulation of policy, rules, and regu- 
lations pertaining to the applications for 
payments and other matters material and 
relevant thereto. 


AMENDING THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT TO PROVIDE 
SPECIAL TREATMENT FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act to give employers and performers in 
the performing arts rights similar to 
those given by the act to employers and 
employees in the construction industry. 

Mr. President, in 1959 the Congress 
recognized—with bipartisan support 
that there are some industries in which 
the labor force is so transient on a par- 
ticular job that the ordinary delays in- 
herent in collective bargaining might 
make labor negotiations practically im- 
possible. This was found to be particu- 
larly true in the construction industry. 
Accordingly, the Congress, in its wisdom, 
permitted construction unions and con- 
struction companies to sign contracts be- 
fore a particular construction job got 
underway—thereby permitting the con- 
tractor to know his costs in advance and 
permitting the union to feel secure and 
not have to engage in work stoppages 
which could be disastrous to the con- 
struction project. 

The very same conditions apply in the 
theater. Theatrical productions often 
last no longer than construction jobs. In 
the theater, as in construction, a 30-day 
delay in the effectiveness of a union shop 
agreement could completely undermine 
union security. And a strike on opening 
night would be a disaster for all con- 
cerned. Accordingly, it is my view that 
the theater is entitled to the same treat- 
ment we have previously given construc- 
tion unions—at least in the two respects 
I have just mentioned. 

This bill would permit unions and em- 
ployers in the performing arts, as con- 
struction unions and construction con- 
tractors now lawfully may, first, to sign 
“prehire agreements,” which may be- 
come effective before a representative 
number of employees has been hired, and 
second, to include, in such agreements, 
union shop provisions effective after 7 
days of employment, in contrast to the 
30 day union shop contract customary in 
other industries. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of this bill be printed 
in the Recor at this point. 

I also ask consent that the bill be held 
at the des: for 10 days to permit other 
Senators to join as cosponsors. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Record and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
New York. 

The bill (S. 3794) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act to give em- 
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ployers and performers in the perform- 
ing arts rights similar to those given by 
section 8(f) of such act to employers and 
employees in the construction industry, 
introduced by Mr. Javrrs, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
S. 3794 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 8(f) 
of the National Labor Relations Act is amend- 
ed by inserting “(1)” and “(f)”, and by add- 
ing the following subparagraph (2) at the 
end of subsection (f): 

“(2) It shall not be an unfair labor prac- 
tice under subsections (a) and (b) of this 
section for an employer engaged primarily in 
the performing arts to make an agreement 
covering employees engaged (or who, upon 
their employment, will be engaged) in the 
performing arts with a labor organization of 
which performing artists are members (not 
established, maintained, or assisted by any 
action defined in section 8(a) of this Act as 
an unfair labor practice) because (1) the 
majority status of such labor organization 
has not been established under the provisions 
of section 9 of this Act prior to the making 
of such agreement, or (2) such agreement 
requires as a condition of employment mem- 
bership in such labor organization after the 
seventh day following the beginning of such 
employment or the effective date of the agree- 
ment, whichever is later: Provided, That 
nothing in this subsection shall set aside 
the final proviso of section 8 (a) (3) of this 
Act: Provided further, That any agreement 
which would be invalid, but for clause (1) 
of this subsection, shall not be a bar to a 
petition filed pursuant to section 9(c) or 
9(e).” 


REGULATION IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA OF RETAIL INSTALL- 
MENT SALES OF CONSUMER 
GOODS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, by request 
I introduce a bill to provide for the regu- 
lation in the District of Columbia of re- 
tail installment sales of consumer goods, 
other than motor vehicles and services, 
and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recorp a letter from the 
District of Columbia Commissioners, 
signed by President Tobriner, speaking 
for the Commission, to the President of 
the U.S. Senate, setting forth the Com- 
missioners’ support of the bill, under date 
of March 25, 1966. 

I introduce the bill only for purposes of 
study on the part of interested people. I 
will reintroduce the bill this coming 
January. There is no chance to have any 
hearings held on the bill before adjourn- 
ment. But I do think the bill ought to 
be introduced and appropriately referred 
so that interested parties will know its 
contents and be ready to present their 
respective positions on the bill this com- 
ing January. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the letter will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3795) to provide for the 
regulation in the District of Columbia of 
retail installment sales of consumer 
goods (other than motor vehicles) and 
services, and for other purposes, intro- 
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duced by Mr. Morse, by request, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

The letter, presented by Mr. MoRsE, is 
as follows: 

Manch 25, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran MR. PRESIDENT: The Commis- 
sioners have the honor to submit a bill “To 
provide for the regulation in the District 
of Columbia of retail installment sales of 
consumer goods (other than motor vehicles) 
and services, and for other purposes.” 

In April, 1964, the Board of Commissioners 
took notice of the case of Ora Lee Williams 
v. Walker-Thomas Furniture Company (198 
A. 2d 914), decided on March 30, 1964, by 
the District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
involving a relief recipient who had en- 
tered into a series of installment contracts 
with a local merchant. Each of the con- 
tracts provided, in fine print, that the pay- 
ments on such contracts were to be prorated 
on all purchases made thereunder, and that 
no title was to vest in the purchaser until 
all of the contracts were paid in full. The 
purchaser defaulted on the last few pay- 
ments under the last of these contracts, and 
the seller of the goods repossessed all of the 
items purchased under all of the contracts. 
The District of Columbia Court of Appeals, 
in affirming the judgment for the seller in 
a replevin action against the buyer of the 
personal property, after commenting on the 
seller’s full knowledge of the financial sit- 
uation of the buyer (a relief recipient who 
had to house, feed, and clothe herself and 
her seven children on a welfare payment of 
$218 per month), made the following state- 
ment: 

“We cannot condemn too strongly appel- 
lee’s conduct. It raises serious questions of 
sharp practice and irresponsible business 
dealings. A review of the legislation in the 
District of Columbia affecting retail sales 
and the pertinent decisions of the highest 
court in this jurisdiction disclose, however, 
no ground upon which this court can declare 
the contracts in question contrary to public 
policy. We note that were the Maryland Re- 
tail Installment Sales Act, Art. 83 $$ 128-153, 
or its equivalent, in force in the District of 
Columbia, we could grant appellant appro- 
priate relief. We think Congress should con- 
sider corrective legislation to protect the 
public from such exploitive contracts as 
were utilized in the case at bar.“ 1 

When the foregoing statement by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Court of Appeals came to 
the attention of the Board of Commissioners, 
they directed the Corporation Counsel to take 
appropriate action to draft legislation to deal 
with the problem. The Corporation Counsel 
proceeded to organize a drafting committee 
consisting of representatives of the following 
organizations: Metropolitan Washington 
Board of Trade, Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Washington Bar Associa- 
tion, National Business League, Better Busi- 
ness Bureau of Metropolitan Washintgon. 

The foregoing soon were joined by repre- 
sentativess of the Washington Urban League, 
the United Planning Organization, Neighbor- 
hood Legal Services Project, the Community 
Relations Committee of the Jewish Commu- 
nity Council, and numbers of other persons 
representing various groups and organiza- 
tions, many of whom joined together to form 


The United States Court of Appeals, in 
Ora Lee Williams v. Walker-Thomas Furni- 
ture Company, decided August 11, 1965 (No. 
18604), remanded the case to the trial court 
for further „with particular ref- 
erence to the possible unconscionability of 
the contracts involved in the case, 
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an Ad Hoc Committee for Consumer Protec- 
tion. The bill which has resulted from the 
extensive deliberations of these participants 
over a period of nearly two years can be said 
to represent the thinking of a very broad 
cross section of the community. A number 
of the provisions represent compromies be- 
tween those participating in the preparation 
of the bill, and, while it is not unanimously 
approved by its drafters, nevertheless there 
is general agreement among them that the 
bill will effectively deal with the most serious 
problems arising in connection with the sale 
of consumer goods and services on the in- 
stallment basis or under a revolving charge 
account agreement. 

The proposed District of Columbia Retail 
Installment Sales Act is in part patterned 
somewhat after the Act approved April 22, 
1960 (74 Stat. 69; title 40, chap. 9, D.C. Code), 
relating to the retail installment sales in the 
District of Columbia of motor vehicles, but 
adapted to be applicable to the retail sale 
of consumer goods (other than motor vehi- 
cles) and services. Initially, the proposed 
Act was intended to operate in essentially the 
same way as the Motor Vehicle Installment 
Sales Act; that is, it was to be only an enabl- 
ing act authorizing the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia to make detailed regu- 
lations relating to the installment sales of 
consumer goods and services. As work on 
the proposed Retail Installment Sales Act 
P. „ the drafting group recognized 
that if effective protection were to be given 
to buyers under retail installment sales con- 
tracts, it would be necessary for the proposed 
District of Columbia Retail Installment Sales 
Act in certain instances to supplement or 
supersede some of the provisions of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Uniform Commercial Code 
which became effective January 1, 1965 (here- 
after, UCC). Section 28:10-103 of the UCC 
provides that— 

“Except as provided by section 28: 10-104, 
if any provision of law is inconsistent with 
this subtitle [the UCC], this subtitle shall 
govern unless this subtitle or the inconsistent 
provision of the other law specifically pro- 
vides otherwise.” 

Unless, therefore, those provisions of the 
proposed Retail Installment Sales Act which 
are inconsistent with the UCC specifically 
negate or supplement any conflicting pro- 
visions of that Code, the UCC provision will 
prevail. Accordingly, sections 5 through 12 
of the proposed Retail Installment Sales Act 
are designed to supplement or to supersede 
the UCC provisions specified in such sections, 

The proposed Retail Installment Sales Act 
for the District. of Columbia is essentially 
“disclosure-type” legislation; that is, it 
would enable the Commissioners to make 
regulations requiring sellers under retail in- 
stallment contracts to make full disclosure to 
the buyers of all of the terms of any such 
contract. To this extent, the proposed leg- 
islation is designed to permit the buyer to 
protect himself against unconscionable busi- 
ness practices by requiring that he have all 
the facts placed before him by the seller. 
The bill does, however, require certain ac- 
tions and prohibits still other actions for the 
purpose of affording to a buyer protection 
against practices which may operate to his 
detriment, These requirements and prohibi- 
tions are more fully discussed later in this 
report. 

The short title of the proposed legislation, 
the “District of Columbia Retail Installment 
Sales Act“, is set forth in the first section 
of the bill, Section 2 contains a number of 
definitions of which the more important, 
since they delimit the scope of the bill, are 
“retail installment transaction” and “re- 
volving charge account agreement”. ‘These 
respectively read as follows: 

7) ‘Retail installment transaction’ means 
any retail transaction between a retail seller 
and a retail buyer in which there is an agree- 
ment for the purchase of consumer goods 
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or services, or both consumer goods and serv- 
ices, for which the price is to be paid in 
one or more deferred installments, and such 
term shall include any transaction involving 
a contract in the form of a bailment or a 
lease if the bailee or lessee contracts to pay 
compensation for the use of the consumer 
goods which are the subject of such contract 
and it is agreed that the bailee or lessee is 
bound to become, or, for no further, or a 
merely nominal, consideration, has the op- 
tion, upon full compliance with the provi- 
sions of the bailment or lease, of becoming 
the owner of the consumer goods; except 
that the term shall not include any retail 
transaction in which the purchase price is 
to be paid in full within not more than 90 
days from the initial billing date, and no 
security interest in the consumer goods is 
retained by the seller and no other collateral 
or security is required or accepted by the 
seller, and no service charge or other charge 
is made as consideration for the deferral of 
payment or extension of credit. 

“(9) Revolving charge account agree- 
ment’ means an agreement prescribing the 
terms of retail installment transactions 
which may from time to time take place 
thereunder and under which the buyer’s pe- 
riodic unpaid balance is payable in install- 
ments.” 

The exception set forth in the first of the 
foregoing definitions is intended to exclude 
from such definition those transactions which 
are essentially cash transactions, with the full 
amount to be paid within 30, 60, or 90 days, 
as the case may be, without a service or other 
charge, with no retention of a security in- 
terest in the consumer goods, and no other 
security is required or accepted by the 
seller, 

Section 3 provides that the proposed legis- 
lation and regulations adopted by the Com- 
missioners pursuant thereto are to be ap- 
plicable to retail installment transactions 
which take place and retail installment con- 
tracts and revolying charge account agree- 
ments entered into on or after the effective 
date of the bill, notwithstanding any pro- 
visions in any such contract or agreement to 
the contrary. 

Section 4 authorizes the Commissioners to 
make regulations generally designed to deal 
with unconscionable or deceptive practices 
which the Commissioners have reason to be- 
lieve may be engaged in by a relatively few 
merchants in the District of Columbia, but 
involving a very considerable number of 
purchasers, particularly in the lower-income 
brackets. The provisions of this section are 
intended to permit the Commisioners to 
adopt regulations which would require the 
disclosure of all of the terms of the contract 
or agreement; the amount of any service 
charge or a statement of the basis on which 
any such charge is to be determined; the 
amounts to be charged for insurance premi- 
ums, delinquency charges, attorneys’ fees, 
court costs, collection expenses, and record- 
ing or filing fees; and the types and maxi- 
mum amounts of insurance which may be 
required of the retail buyer. The Commis- 
sioners’ regulations may also govern the 
form, execution, and delivery of promissory 
notes and other instruments; require, sub- 
ject to certain exceptions, that payments 
be in substantially equal amounts to prohibit 
the so-called “balloon installment”; specify 
the conditions under which contracts and 
agreements may be cancelled, and provide 
for the refund of payments and deposits 
made thereon; permit the acceleration of 
payments due under a retail installment con- 


2A “balloon installment” is any install- 
ment—usually, but not necessarily, the final 
installment—which substantially exceeds the 
amount of any prior installment. Curran, 
Trends in Consumer Credit Legislation 97 
(American Bar Foundation). 
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tract and provide for the refund or crediting 
of unearned charges; govern the form and 
procedure to be followed in connection with 
the consoldidation of purchases, and the allo- 
cation of installment payments to such pur- 
chases; and control the manner and methods 
of repossessing consumer goods, and the 
sale or disposition of such goods, including, 
without limitation, the redemption of such 
. This section also provides that no 
provision shall be inserted in any retail in- 
stallment contract or revolving charge ac- 
count agreement which will nullify and make 
ineffective the provisions of the bill or of the 
regulations adopted under its authority. 

Section 5 is intended to limit the circum- 
stances under which payments owed under 
a retail installment contract or revolving 
charge account agreement may be acceler- 
ated by the seller of the goods or services, the 
assignee of the contract or agreement, or the 
holder of a note arising out of such contract 
or agreement. These circumstances are the 
following: 

1. The buyer has failed to make a payment 
or to perform in a manner required by such 
contract or agreement; 

2. The buyer is evading the service of ordi- 
nary process by concealing himself or tem- 
porarily withdrawing himself from the Dis- 
trict; 

3. The buyer has removed or is about to 
remove some or all of his property from the 
District, so as to defeat just demands against 
him; 

4. The buyer has assigned, conveyed, dis- 
posed of, or secreted, or is about to assign, 
convey, dispose of, or secrete his property 
with intent to hinder, delay, or defraud his 
creditors; or 

5. The buyer fraudulently contracted the 
debt or incurred the obligation. 

Section 6 authorizes the making of regula- 
tions by the Commissioners which would fa- 
cilitate the buyer's establishing that the 
consumer goods or services he received were 
not those he contracted to buy, if such should 
be the case. The Commissioners have been 
informed of cases where the buyer did not 
receive the consumer goods for which he 
originally contracted; rather, he received a 
different and sometimes inferior product. 
Accordingly, this section provides that the 
Commissioners may by regulation require 
that retail installment contracts contain a 
more detailed description of such goods or 
services than is required by section 28:9-110 
of the UCC, which merely provides that— 

“For the purposes of this article [9-Se- 
cured transactions; sales of accounts, con- 
tract rights and chattel paper] any descrip- 
tion of personal property or real estate is 
sufficient whether or not it is specific if it 
reasonably identifies what is described.” 
(Bracketed language added). 

Article 9 of the UCC in section 28:9-203(2), 
provides that— 

“A transaction, although subject to this 
article, is also subject to chapter 20 of Title 
2, relating to pawnbrokers, chapter 6 of Title 
26, relating to moneylenders, chapter 7 of 
Title 40, relating to liens on motor vehicles 
and chapter 9 of Title 40, relating to install- 
ment sales of motor vehicles, and in the case 
of conflict between the provisions of this 
article and any such statute, the provisions 
of such statute control. Failure to comply 
with any applicable statute has only the 
effect which is specified therein.” 

In order, therefore, to provide that the 
proposed Retail Installment Sales Act will, to 
the extent of any conflict, supersede the pro- 
visions of article 9 of the UCC, section 7 of 
the proposed Retail Installment Sales Act 
amends section 28:9-203 (2) of the UCC by 
inserting a reference to the proposed Act. 

Section 8 is designed to supersede section 
28:9-204 of the UCC. Under that section, a 
security agreement may provide that collat- 
eral, whenever required, can secure all obli- 
gations covered by such security agreement. 
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This provision of the UCC would allow a 
seller to include in a retail installment con- 
tract a provision that all goods acquired after 
the date of such contract shall be collateral 
to secure the obligation thereunder. In the 
belief that the application of this provision 
of the UCC could result in an unconscionable 
practice, section 8 provides that notwith- 
standing the cited section of the UCC— 

„. . the consumer goods which are the 
subject of a retail installment contract shall 
serve as security only for the obligation aris- 
ing out of the sale of such goods and related 
collection and default charges, and such 
goods shall not be made to secure any past or 
future advance or obligation of the buyer to 
the seller or to seller's assignee.” 

Section 9 provides that no retail install- 
ment contract or revolving charge account 
agreement may contain a provision by which 
the buyer agrees not to assert against an as- 
signee a claim or defense arising out of the 
sale of the goods or services which are the 
subject matter of such contract or agreement. 
It also includes provisions stating that no 
claim or defense which would be cut off by 
negotiation is to be cut off by a provision in 
the contract or by transfer or negotiation to 
any third person of the contract or of a re- 
lated promissory note unless such contract or 
note is accompanied by a certificate. This 
certificate, to be in such form as the Commis- 
sloners may by regulation prescribe, must be 
signed by both the buyer or seller or their re- 
spective representatives, stating that the con- 
sumer goods have been delivered to and re- 
ceived by the buyer or his representative and 
appear to be those consumer goods which 
were purchased. If the contract is one for 
services, such certificate must state that they 
have been completely performed in accord- 
ance with the terms of the contract. This 
section also provides that if a note be taken 
by the seller under a retail installment con- 
tract, such note shall refer to the contract, 
“and no subsequent holder shall be entitled 
to hold such note as a holder in due course 
unless the note or the contract out of which 
the note arose is accompanied by the [re- 
quired] certificate”. Thus, a holder of a note 
arising out of a retail installment contract is 
put on notice of that fact, and is not consid- 
ered to be a holder in due course unless such 
contract is accompanied by the executed cer- 
tificate indicating that the goods have been 
delivered or the services have been performed 
in accordance with the terms of such con- 


t. 

Section 9 further provides, however, that 
the execution of such certificate by the buyer 
does not estop him from asserting against the 
seller such defenses as the buyer may have 
against the seller. This would be in addition 
to any real defenses the buyer may have 
against the seller or any subsequent holder— 
those defenses which exist when a negotiable 
instrument lacks legal efficacy in its incep- 
tion, as, for example, where there was for- 
gery, where there was fraud in the execution, 
or where there was an illegality which makes 
the security void, as opposed to voidable. 

Section 10 not only provides that a buyer 
shall be given a written receipt for any pay- 
ment when made in cash, but also requires 
the seller or the holder of the contract to for- 
ward the buyer, at his written request, a 
written statement of the total amount of 
payments made by him or on his behalf dur- 
ing a period not exceeding three years prior 
to the date of the buyer’s request. Such a 
statement is to be given the buyer without 
charge not more than once every six months, 
with additional statements to be made avail- 
able at a charge not in excess of one dollar 
for each such additional statement. This 
section is designed to supersede section 
28:9-208 of the UCC which, although provid- 
ing that a debtor is entitled to a statement 
once every six months without charge, allows 
a charge of ten dollars for each additional 
statement, 
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Section 11 is designed to supplement séc- 
tion 28:9-504 of the UCC, governing the dis- 
position of collateral after the debtor’s de- 
fault under a security agreement, by which 
is meant an agreement which provides for a 
security interest. A retail installment con- 
tract providing for such interest would be 
subject to the provisions of this section of 
the UCC. In case of any default by the 
buyer, the secured party under such agree- 
ment would be entitled to repossess the goods 
which were the subject of such contract. 
Section 28:9-504 provides that the secured 
party may sell, lease or otherwise dispose 
of any or all of the collateral. The proceeds 
of disposition are to be applied first to— 
“the reasonable expenses of retaking, hold- 
ing, preparing for sale, selling and the like 
and, to the extent provided for in the agree- 
ment and not prohibited by law, the reason- 
able attorneys’ fees and legal expenses in- 
curred by the secured party.” 

This provision of the UCC seems to limit 
the demands which may be made on the de- 
faulting buyer for the expenses specified in 
the quoted language to a sum which does not 
exceed the amount realized from the dis- 
position of the collateral. However, in order 
to emphasize that this is the case, section 
11 of the proposed Act provides that not- 
withstanding section 28:9-504 of the UCC— 

„. . . no debtor shall be liable for such 
expenses, attorneys’ fees and legal expenses 
arising out of the retaking, holding, or re- 
sale of such goods as may exceed the amount 
realized from the sale of the collateral, nor 
shall any debtor be liable for any deficiency 
remaining after the disposition of the col- 
lateral in excess of the balance which, at the 
time of repossession of such collateral, re- 
mained unpaid under a retail installment 
contract or revolving charge account agree- 
ment...” 

This section further provides, however, 
that nothing in it is to be construed to re- 
lieve the debtor of liability for reasonable 
costs in connection with the collection of a 
deficiency allowed to be recovered under the 
Act. 

Section 28:9-507 of the UCC provides, 
among other things, that a debtor may re- 
cover from the secured party any loss caused 
by the failure of the secured party to comply 
with the provisions of part 5 of article 9 of 
the UCC, relating to procedures in case of 
default under a security agreement, with 
particular reference to the disposition of 
collateral. In an action brought by a debtor 
under the authority of paragraph (1) of this 
section to recover “an amount not less than 
the credit service charge plus ten per cent 
of the principal amount of the debt or the 
time price differential plus ten per cent of 
the cash price”, section 12 of the proposed 
Act provides that “the prevailing party shall 
be entitled to reasonable attorneys’ fees and 
legal expenses incurred by him which shall 
not, in the aggregate, exceed fifty per cen- 
tum of the amount in issue. This sec- 
tion of the bill has for its purpose the pro- 
viding of some incentive on the part of the 
buyer to proceed against the seller or the 
holder of the contract or the note arising out 
of such contract in those cases in which there 
is failure to observe the requirements of the 
applicable provisions of the UCO relating to 
the disposition of collateral. At the same 
time, the section is designed to discourage 
any such action by the buyer merely for a 
frivolous reason or for the purpose of har- 
assing the seller of the goods or the holder 
of the contract or note, as the case may be. 

Section 13 authorizes the Commissioners 
to delegate, with power to redelegate, any of 
the functions vested in them by the proposed 
Act, with the exception of the function of 
making regulations to carry out the purposes 
of the Act. Section 14 provides that no such 
regulation shall be adopted by the Commis- 
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sioners until after a public hearing has been 
held on it, Section 15 provides that no per- 
son shall knowingly include any false infor- 
mation in any statement required or author- 
ized by either the Act or the regulations 
adopted pursuant thereto. Section 16 pro- 
vides a penalty of $500 or imprisonment for 
not more than six months, or both such fine 
or imprisonment, for the willful violation of 
any provision of the proposed Act. This sec- 
tion further provides that prosecutions for 
such violation shall be by the Corporation 
Counsel. 

In addition to the criminal penalty pro- 
vided by section 16 of the proposed Act, sec- 
tion 17 provides that in the case of failure 
by a seller to comply with the Act (except 
where there is inadvertence or a bona fide 
error), the seller is to be barred from recov- 
ering any service charge and any delin- 
quency, collection, extension, deferral, or re- 
finance charge which may be imposed in con- 
nection with a retail installment contract or 
revolving charge account agreement. This 
section further provides that the buyer is to 
have the right to recover from the seller an 
amount equal to any of such charges paid by 
the buyer either to the seller or to a subse- 
quent holder, plus a reasonable attorney's 
fee not exceeding the amount recovered. 
This section is not, however, to be construed 
as relieving the buyer from paying to the 
seller or a subsequent holder of the contract 
or note an amount equal to the cash price of 
the consumer goods or services and the cost 
to the seller of any insurance included in the 
transaction. 

Section 18 provides that the proposed Act 
is to be deemed to be additional and sup- 
plementary to the authority and power now 
vested in the Commissioners, and not to limit 
such authority and power. Section 19 is a 
separability provision, and section 20 pro- 
vides that the effective date of the proposed 
Act shall be the first day of the first month 
which begins more than ninety days af 
the date of its approval. A 

The Commissioners belleve that the at- 
tached proposed legislation will permit them 
to deal effectively with most of the problems 
arising from the practices of a relatively few 
merchants in connection with the sale of 
consumer goods and services on the install- 
ment basis. The Commissioners recognize 
that the bill does not deal with all of the 
problems which could be involved in sales 
of this kind. For example, the bill makes no 
provision for the licensing of sellers under 
arrangements of this kind, in the belief that 
any such requirement, at least at this stage, 
would be extremely burdensome in relation 
to the benefits which might be achieved. 
Neither does the bill establish maximum 
rates for credit service charges which may 
be made on installment sales or under re- 
volving charge account agreements. The 
Commissioners do not feel it necessary, at 
this time, to recommend legislation dealing 
with these aspects of the problem. They 
prefer to withhold any such action until ex- 
perience has indicated whether the attached 
proposed legislation can deal adequately with 
the problems arising out of the sale of con- 
sumer goods and services on the installment 
basis. Should experience indicate that some 
further action is indicated, the Commission- 
ers plan, at such time, to review the matter 
to determine whether to recommend appro- 
priate legislation, In the meantime, however, 
the Commissioners strongly urge the enact- 
ment of the attached draft bill as an initial 
step to deal with those problems in the 
retail installment sales field which they be- 
lieve stem from the unconscionable mer- 
chandising practices of a relatively few of 
the merchants doing business in the District 
of Columbia. 

Sincerely yours, 
WALTER N. TOBRINER, 
President, Board of Commissioners, D.C. 
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REIMBURSEMENT TO MEDICARE 
PATIENTS OF CERTAIN TRANS- 
PORTATION EXPENSES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
providing reimbursement to medicare 
patients for expenses incurred in obtain- 
ing transportation to and from a hos- 
pital or rehabilitation center for pur- 
poses of receiving the care of a therapist. 

Essentially, this proposal is a simple, 
though significant, amendment to the 
program of health insurance for the 
elderly enacted by this Congress last 
year—Public Law 89-97. 

As you know, Mr. President, the 
medicare bill provides, under both parts 
A and B, that an individual patient may 
receive a variety of types of rehabilita- 
tion therapy either in an appropriate 
institution or at home. My proposal 
seeks to enhance these important pro- 
visions in the original legislation by 
utilizing more efficiently and, therefore, 
more wisely the therapists’ time. By 
making it possible for patients to travel 
to and from such centers at no personal 
expense, we will make it possible not only 
for therapists to serve a greater number 
of elderly patients, but also to offer to 
all their patients a higher quality of 
therapeutic assistance. All that is in- 
volved in this proposal is the elimina- 
tion from Public Law 89-97 of the phrase 
stating that expenses for such therapeu- 
tic treatment can be paid by the pro- 
gram “but not including transportation 
of the individual in connection with any 
such item or service.” 

Every Member of the Senate is aware 
of the dire shortage of adequately trained 
and qualified medical personnel in this 
country. The probable worsening of 
that situation in the years just ahead 
is already too well documented. I sin- 
cerely believe that every possible step 
must be taken now to assure the fullest 
utilization of our medical manpower, 
thereby fulfilling the great promise 
which the medicare program holds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3797) to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act to per- 
mit payment thereunder, in the case of 
an individual otherwise eligible for 
home health services of the type which 
may be provided away from his home, 
for the costs of transportation to and 
from the place where such services are 
provided, introduced by Mr. MONDALE, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


BILL AUTHORIZING THE ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS TO UNDER- 
TAKE AN APPRAISAL REPORT OF 
THE US. TIDAL AND GREAT 
LAKES SHORELINE 
Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I in- 

troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 

that would authorize the Army Corps of 

Engineers to initiate a 3-year, $1 million 


appraisal report of our national tidal and 
Great Lakes shoreline, and ask that it 
lay on the table for 1 week for the con- 
venience of other Senators who may wish 
to join as cosponsors. 
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Mr. President, the length of our na- 
tional and Great Lakes shoreline exceeds 
93,000 miles. This figure is almost one- 
half the distance to the moon and is 
slightly less than four times the circum- 
ference of the earth. Virtually every 
inch of this shoreline is the site of an 
ancient battle, the struggle between land 
and sea. Sometimes this conflict re- 
ceives wide publicity, as in the aftermath 
of a severe coastal storm. It is then that 
we sadly read of the great human misery, 
loss of life, and destruction of property 
that accompanies these natural on- 
slaughts. Yet, it is unrealistic to believe 
that. storms alone are the major cause 
of severe coastal erosion. Indeed, in 
many areas of the United States it is the 
day-to-day erosion process—the hour- 
by-hour battle between land and sea— 
that is frequently the primary source of 
devastating coastal damages. The New 
York Times, for example, in its July 16 
issue, carried an article entitled “The 
Atlantic Continues To Eat Away at a 
New Jersey Community After Claiming 
a Fourth of It.” 

This is the story of Cape May, a small 
community similar to many found along 
our coast. The relentless forces of the 
Atlantic have inflicted severe losses on 
the town. Two Roman Catholic con- 
vents, two lighthouses, a Coast Guard 
radar station and nearly a fourth of the 
land area of the town have been claimed 
by the sea. Cape May faces the same 
fate of the nearby borough of South Cape 
May which fell into the Atlantic less 
than 50 years ago, leaving only the road 
that led to it. 

Many other areas of the United States 
are suffering similar annual losses. Each 
year, my own State of Maryland loses 
approximately 300 acres of land. This 
loss results not only in a decrease in 
acreage, but also in a reduction of agri- 
cultural, industrial, and recreational po- 
tential. Such losses, of course, diminish 
both the State and local tax base. The 
barrier beaches of North Carolina are 
under attack from both the daily erosion 
process and an occasional severe storm. 
It is estimated that if the forces of ero- 
sion remove this natural coastal defense, 
1.5 million acres of forest and farmland 
will be destroyed. A fait accompli is 
demonstrated by Sharps Island in the 
Chesapeake Bay. In 1848, this island 
was 438 acres; today, erosion has reduced 
this to a mere sand bar. 

Mr, President, we cannot afford these 
losses. 

Recent Federal studies indicate that 
the normal, day-to-day coastal erosion 
process causes more than $31 million of 
damages yearly along the coastal region 
extending only from Texas to New Eng- 
land. This is a conservative estimate for 
this region, because it does not include 
any damages occurring on the Florida 
coast. Major storms and hurricanes 
along the Atlantic and gulf coasts an- 
nually inflict damages totalling approxi- 
mately $83.3 million. Yet much of this 
damage would be prevented by the in- 
stallation of proper protective structures. 

Navigation, too, is seriously affected. 
Coastal erosion processes continually 
loosen and transport large quantities of 
beach materials. In many regions, the 
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eroded materials tend to accumulate in 
harbors and shipping lanes, greatly hin- 
dering water transport. Approximately 
$11 million is spent annually for the re- 
moval of shoaling in the Gulf Intercoastal 
Waterway and in the tidal areas of the 
Charlestown, Columbia, Mississippi, and 
Savannah estuaries. <A cant 
amount of this shoaling is attributable 
to coastal erosion. 

Public and private recreational facil- 
ities also are severely damaged by shore- 
line erosion. Population trends indicate 
that the number of Americans living 
near the shore is continually increasing. 
Twenty-five percent of our population 
lives within 50 miles of the coast. With- 
in 30 years, this population can be ex- 
pected to double. All of us know that 
each year a greater number of people 
visit our beaches. The beaches of New 
Jersey are accessible to over 25 million 
people, and California’s 5 largest cities 
are all within 20 miles of the ocean. With 
the ever-increasing demand for these 
recreational facilities, our shorefront 
losses become more expensive with each 
season. 

Coastal erosion damages are not 
limited to one section of the country. 
Every region of our Nation is scarred by 
this process. Tillamook Bay, Oreg., has 
been the sight of considerable coastal 
erosion damages. Over 1,000 acres of 
valuable oyster beds have been destroyed. 
Parts of Tillamook Bay have been over- 
run by the sea, resulting in destruction 
of houses, roads, and utility lines. The 
damages in Mississippi occurring from 
just one storm have been described by 
a House document as having “under- 
mined and destroyed a considerable por- 
tion of the pavement of U.S. Highway 
90. Also destroyed were all the piers 
along the Harrison County shore, nu- 
merous homes, tourist cottages, seafood 
canneries, bridges, cafes, and other struc- 
tures, The total damage from this 
storm along the Mississippi Gulf coast 
has been estimated at $18 million.“ 
Properly designed protective devices 
could have prevented a significant 
amount of these damages. In Cali- 
fornia, sections of the Port Hueneme 
shoreline receded 700 feet over a 10-year 
period. The Lake Erie shorefront of 
Ohio has been the scene of severe dam- 
ages. Over a 20-year period, coastal ero- 
sion inflicted damages in excess of $18.5 
million, destroying beaches, summer 
cottages, parks, and playgrounds. This 
figure does not even include the losses in 
Cleveland and Cuyahoga County. 

We know much about the mechanics 
of the coastal erosion process. The 
forces of waves, winds, and currents are 
continually eating away at our beaches 
and coastlines. This deterioration is in- 
tensified by chemical weathering of the 
coastal materials. Littoral and other 
currents transport a significant amount 
of sand and eroded materials along a 
9 5 that tends to parallel the shore- 

e. x 

For many areas of our coast, the 
amount of material that is removed by 
these forces is counterbalanced by the 
arrival of materials from another area. 
Thus, a dynamic stability exists, and 
there is no significant net change in the 
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coastal contour. In many regions, how- 
ever, these two flows are unequal and 
an accretion or depletion of the shore 
results. Coastal erosion thus represents 
the net removal of beach materials from 
a given region. In many areas, coastal 
erosion constantly occurs, with storms 
tending to accelerate the rate of deple- 
tion. In other regions, normal coastal 
processes enlarge the beaches. However, 
even in these sections, one storm may 
remove an amount of material far in 
excess of what has been gradually ac- 
cumulated, and erosion occurs. 

Thirty States have tidal or Great Lakes 
shorelines. A breakdown of our coast- 
line shows that our Atlantic States have 
a total tidal shoreline of 28,673 miles. 
Our continental Pacific States tidal 
shoreline totals 7,863 miles, while the 
Gulf States have a tidal shoreline of 
17,141 miles. Alaska and Hawaii have 
tidal shorelines of 33,904 miles and 1,052 
miles, respectively. The aggregate tidal 
shoreline of our Great Lakes States is 
approximately 4,776 miles. The total 
shoreline is in excess of 93,000 miles. 

Mr. President, as I have pointed out, 
many regions of this coast are endan- 
gered by the erosion process. I feel 
action must be taken now to abate this 
costly advance of the sea. 

The Federal Government has taken 
some action to help mitigate the ravages 
of coastal erosion. For example, the 
Government finances a substantial 
amount of research in this field. The 
Corps of Engineers is a pioneer in coastal 
erosion research. Their Coastal Engi- 
neering Research Center, located here in 
Washington, is increasing continually 
our knowledge of the mechanics of the 
erosion process and furthering our ability 
‘to protect our coasts. In addition to re- 
search, the Federal Government, under 
certain conditions, offers direct financial 
assistance for the construction of pro- 
tective works on non-Federal property. 
The costs of works on Federal property 
are, of course, entirely federally funded. 
Our Government also sponsors coastal 
erosion studies of particular problem 
areas. Any of the 30 coastal States may 
request that the corps undertake an 
erosion study of a particular region along 
its shore. Each study concerns itself 
with a physiographic unit that is gen- 
erally much smaller than the State’s en- 
tire shoreline. Since 1930, a number of 
States have partaken in this program. 
They include Alabama, California, Geor- 
gia, Illinois, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Texas, and Wisconsin. Approxi- 
mately 23,000 miles of shoreline have or 
are presently being studied. But this 
leaves over 70,000 miles of coastline that 
have yet to be appraised. We simply do 
not know the extent of erosion along 
these shores. 

A number of coastal States have pro- 
mulgated their own programs to help 
with the problem, Maryland offers the 
private property owner direct financial 
assistance to lessen the burden imposed 
by the great costs of protective works. 
The State also provides advisory and 
technical assistance to the individual 
property owner. Ohio, Washington, and 
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Connecticut have similar assistance pro- 
grams. North Carolina, much to her 
eredit, has undertaken a research pro- 
gram concerning the use of dunes for 
beach stabilization purposes. 

Yet, despite such Federal and State 
activity, coastal erosion continues to 
inflict great damages upon our Nation. 
These damages, representing both social 
and economic losses, are difficult to 
measure precisely. We do know, how- 
ever, that the present rate of destruction 
is so large that it can no longer be tol- 
erated. The need for action is clearly 
evident. My bill, I believe, would be the 
essential first phase of this action. 

Unfortunately, for a substantial per- 
centage of our shoreline, insufficient in- 
formation makes it impossible to take 
constructive action. We need to know 
more about many regions of the diverse 
coastline of New England, of the sandy 
beaches of the gulf and Pacific coasts, 
of the coral shores of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, and of the tidewater backshore of 
the Carolinas. Maine, for example, has 
approximately 3,000 miles of eroding 
shoreline about which we know little. 
The corresponding figure for South 
Carolina is 2,000 miles, for Georgia 1,000 
miles, for Louisiana 7,000 miles, for 
Texas 3,000 miles, for Washington 3,000 
miles, for Alaska 5,000 miles, for Michi- 
gan 2,800 miles, for Massachusetts 1,000 
miles, and for Oregon 1,000 miles. 
These are but a few of the many States 
with an actively eroding coast. In total, 
there are over 33,000 miles of shoreline 
that are experiencing significant degrees 
of coastal erosion and have not yet been 
investigated. Before we can even begin 
to appreciate the exact nature of the 
problem, much less take remedial action, 
we must obtain more information about 
these regions. This appraisal report 


would gather this information and 


would be the essential first step toward 
the ultimate solution. 

One of the primary functions of this 
report would be to establish a priority 
system for future remedial action. 
Some areas of our unstudied shore are 
so impervious to the forces of erosion 
that no investigation is necessary. An 
example of such a region is the Bering 
Sea coastline of Alaska. However, as I 
have already stated, at least 33,000 miles 
of our shoreline are so vulnerable to the 
erosion process as to merit at least an 
investigation. A priority system would 
enable us to determine which of these 
areas demands the most immediate at- 
tention. Many factors will be taken into 
consideration when establishing the pri- 
ority system. The physical rate of de- 
terioration will be considered, as well as 
the economic, industrial, recreational, 
and agricultural losses attributable to 
the erosion. Furthermore, estimates of 
future population concentrations will 
play a significant role in determining 
the immediacy of the problem. 

In addition to defining the magnitude 
of the problem, the report will include a 
general description of the most suitable 
type of remedial action. This descrip- 
tion will not provide specific technical 
data, but rather a broad solution to the 
regions’ problem. For some areas, the 
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appraisal might indicate that a revet- 
ment would be the most effective protec- 
tive measure. For other sections, a 
groin system, bulkhead, or jetty may be 
recommended. For still other regions, 
periodic beach nourishment or dune cre- 
ation may be preferable. 

No matter what form the recom- 
mended remedial measure may take, the 
estimated cost of the project will be in- 
cluded. For many areas, we can expect 
that the benefits resulting from the com- 
pleted remedial structures will far exceed 
the estimated cost of the project: In 
these instances, a more detailed, tech- 
nical study should be undertaken, lead- 
ing to formulation of specific construc- 
tion plans. For other regions, the extent 
of damages caused by the erosion may 
be less than the costs that must be in- 
curred to prevent the encroachment of 
the sea. For these situations, no imme- 
diate action beyond this appraisal would 
be justified. It is only by these prelimi- 
nary conclusions regarding the economic 
feasibility of the remedial works that a 
sensible, long-range coastal erosion 
abatement program can be enacted. Be- 
cause coastal protection is exceptionally 
expensive, we should not plan to halt 
every inch of erosion taking place on our 
shore. Rather we can afford to stop only 
that erosion where the benefits gained 
outweigh the costs of the protective 
works. This appraisal report will greatly 
aid us in determining which areas merit 
protection. 

In addition to providing this needed 
information, the appraisal would be an 
important step toward the establishment 
of a comprehensive inventory of exist- 
ing structures, something very worth- 
while in its own right. It is almost be- 
yond belief that such a tabulation does 
not presently exist. 

The appraisal would also provide in- 
formation that would assist greatly the 
efforts of local governments to establish 
suitable zoning laws and building codes. 
Frequently, individuals, although pos- 
sessing good intention, unknowingly take 
action that can only lead to coastal ero- 
sion damages. Ignorance is often mani- 
fested in the wanton bulldozing of pro- 
tective dunes or the building of dwellings 
too near the shore. 

Developers of ocean front properties 
often remove the protective dunes that 
are found along many of our beaches. 
Such action destroys nature’s most effec- 
tive means. of defending the coastline. 
As soon as storm waves begin attacking 
these undefended shores, rapid erosion 
and flooding generally occur. 

A lot by lot approach to the coastal 
erosion problem is another unfortunate 
occurrence that can only lead to unneces- 
sary erosion damages. The forces of na- 
ture do not recognize private property 
lines. Any solution to a coastal erosion 
problem must consider the entire physio- 
graphic unit involved and not just a 
minor section of the shoreline. Many 
private property owners attempt to stop 
erosion along their shores without con- 
sidering the effects of such action on 
their neighbor’s property. Frequently, 
one individual's attempt to stabilize his 
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shorefront only leads to a new erosion 
problem along the shoreline adjacent to 
his. Appropriate codes and laws would 
prevent this lack of knowledge from lead- 
ing to these needless tragedies. 

This appraisal report will cost $1 mil- 
lion and will be completed within 3 years. 
I believe we must not only acknowledge 
the national scope of the coastal erosion 
problem, but begin to take the national 
action required for its solution. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred; 
and, without objection, the bill will be 
printed in the Recorp, and held at the 
desk, as requested by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

The bill (S. 3798) to provide for an 
appraisal investigation and study of the 
coasts of the United States and the 
shorelines of the Great Lakes in order 
to determine areas where erosion repre- 
sents a serious problem, introduced by 
Mr. TypiInegs, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on 
Public Works, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3798 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That the 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Army, shall make an appraisal investigation 
and study, including a review of any previous 
relevant studies and reports, of the Atlantic, 
Gulf and Pacific coasts of the United States, 
the coasts of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, and the shorelines of the Great 
Lakes, including estuaries and bays con- 
nected with such lakes, for the purpose of 
(1) determining areas along such coasts 
and shorelines where significant erosion 
occurs; (2) identifying those areas where 
erosion presents a serious problem because 
the rate of erosion, considered in conjunc- 
tion with economic, industrial, recreational, 
agricultural, navigational, demographic and 
other relevant factors, indicates that action 
to halt such erosion may be justified; (3) 
describing generally the most suitable type 
of remedial action for those areas that have 
& serious erosion problem; (4) providing 
preliminary cost estimates for such remedial 
action; (5) recommending priorities among 
the serious problem areas for action to stop 
erosion, and (6) providing State and local 
authorities with information and recommen- 
dations to assist the creation and implemen- 
tation of State and local coasts and shoreline 
erosion programs. The Chief of Engineers 
shall submit to the President, the Congress, 
and the States, as soon as practicable, but 
not later than three years after the date of 
enactment of this Act, the results of such ap- 
praisal investigation and study, together 
with his recommendations. 

Sec. 2. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts, not to exceed $1,000,- 
000, as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this Act. 


ALLIED HEALTH PROFESSIONS PER- 
SONNEL TRAINING ACT OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT NO. 787 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment to H.R. 13196, 
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the Allied Health Professional Personnel 
Training Act of 1966. My proposal is 
directed at helping to relieve the criti- 
cal—and growing—nurse shortage which 
is seriously threatening patient care 
throughout the Nation. I am introducing 
it as an amendment to a related, House- 
passed measure in order that the Con- 
gress might have an opportunity to act 
this year on one of the Nation’s most 
pressing health problems. 

My amendment would: First, establish 
a new scholarship program for needy 
nursing students; second, a new program 
to encourage young people to enter into 
the nursing profession; third, expand 
construction of nursing schools; and 
fourth, increase nursing school teaching 
improvement grants. The additional 
cost to the Government for all aspects 
of this program would be $21.1 million 
in the current fiscal year. 

The nursing shortage is widespread 
and universal, striking both affluent and 
nonaffluent communities, the cities, the 
suburbs and the rural areas, seriously 
threatening patient care throughout the 
Nation. The life or death aspects of this 
critical problem were amply illustrated in 
recent newspaper reports on conditions 
in New York City municipal hospitals. 
In these articles physicians reported that 
practical nurses were forced to run en- 
tire wards on afternoons, evenings, and 
weekends due to the shortage of regis- 
tered nurses, despite the fact that by law, 
practical nurses must work under the 
supervision of registered nurses. In some 
hospitals practical nurses were covering 
up to 12 wards apiece on some days 
without any supervision, presenting grave 
dangers to the health of patients. 

The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare estimates the nurse short- 
age at 125,000. In New York City, for 
example, 25 percent of the registered 
nursing positions in 150 private hospitals 
are unfilled. For the city’s 21 municipal 
hospitals, the situation is more drastic— 
60 percent of the positions are unfilled, 
The U.S. Army itself is short 3,650 nurses. 
A few years ago, it was estimated that 
850,000 nurses would be needed by 1975; 
there is now some indication that this 
estimated need will be revised upward to 
1 million. The legislation I am intro- 
ducing today is designed to mobilize the 
resources needed to meet this shortage 
now, before it worsens. 

The scholarship program envisioned 
by my bill is patterned after the educa- 
tional opportunity grant program en- 
acted last year by the Congress as a part 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965. 
By following this established pattern, I 
hope to minimize the controversy which 
might surround the establishment of a 
new program. Funded at $5 million for 
the current fiscal year, $10 million is 
authorized for each of fiscal years 1968 
and 1969. Recipients of nursing scholar- 
ships would receive up to $800 annually, 
based on need, and those who prove 
themselves by ranking in the upper half 
of their nursing class would be awarded 
an additional $200. Nursing students 
could meet the balance of their school- 
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ing costs through the loan program es- 
tablished by the Nurses Training Act 
of 1964. 

Federal scholarships for student 
nurses is one of the few remaining un- 
filled recommendations of the Surgeon 
General’s Consultant Group on Nursing 
which issued its report, “Toward Quality 
in Nursing—Needs and Goals,” in Feb- 
ruary 1963. Other principal recom- 
mendations in the report were brought 
to fruition in the Nurses Training Act 
of 1964. 

The provision to encourage young peo- 
ple to enter nursing school is also pat- 
terned after a similar provision in the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. Under 
this part, the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare can enter into con- 
tracts with State and local educational 
agencies and other public or nonprofit 
organizations, for up to $100,000 annual- 
ly, to encourage young people to under- 
take educational training in the field of 
nursing. Entries into nursing school are 
decreasing. To illustrate, in 1955, six 
girls were admitted to college for every 
one admitted to a professional nursing 
program of any type. By 1964 this ratio 
has changed to 9 to 1. 

This amendment will be especially use- 
ful in recruiting young Negro girls for 
nursing. Although 11 percent of the 
population, Negroes comprise only 5 per- 
cent of the nursing profession. Nursing 
offers an excellent opportunity for these 
young people to expand their horizons 
and to fill a national need. 

My amendment also expands the nurs- 
ing school construction grants author- 
ized by the Nurses Training Act of 1964, 
increasing the fiscal year 1967 authori- 
zation from $25 million to $40 million 
and increasing the fiscal year 1968 au- 
thorization from $25 million to $50 mil- 
lion. I propose leaving the fiscal year 
1969 authorization open, so that Con- 
gress and the administration will be 
obliged to review the entire act a year 
earlier and thus evaluate and meet the 
needs as they appear at that time. 

This expansion is very much needed. 
The Public Health Service indicates that 
if all the nursing school construction 
now authorized by law is completed, 
there still would be a shortage of at least 
41,300 first-year places in nursing schools 
by 1972. Presently indicated requests 
for nursing school construction funds for 
the next 3 years are already $22.5 million 
beyond the amounts now authorized by 
law. And the actual needs are still 
greater. The Public Health Service tab- 
ulates the need for Federal construction 
funds for fiscal year 1969 at $284 million; 
for fiscal year 1970 at $154 million; for 
fiscal year 1971 at $206 million and $82 
million for fiscal year 1972. 

Another amendment to present law 
contained in my proposal would permit 
funds authorized for associate degree and 
diploma programs to be interchangeable 
with funds for baccalaureate and higher 
degree programs in instances where one 
program has insufficient applications and 
the other is underfunded. In practice, 
this would aid the 4-year schools where 
experience has shown that requests for 
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construction funds are in excess of the 
authorization and requests for diploma 
programs, on the other hand, fall short 
of the authorization. 

Finally, to meet the needs of additional 
nursing schools, my proposal amends the 
Nurses Training Act to increase from $4 
million to $5 million the authorization 
for teaching improvement grants for 
fiscal year 1968 and $5 million for fiscal 
year 1969. These grants enable public 
and nonpublic collegiate, associate de- 
gree, and diploma schools of nursing to 
strengthen, improve, and expand their 
programs of nursing education. 

Because of the desperate need for a 
great namber of highly trained nurses, 
today, and the certain acceleration of 
that eed in the years ahead, I hope 
that the Senate will act favorably on 
this proposal. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amend- 
ment will be received, printed, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 787) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE 
VICE PRESIDENT 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair, 
pursuant. to Senate Resolution 276, 
agreed to on Thursday, July 28, 1966, 
appoints Senators J. W. FULBRIGHT, ED- 
MUND. S. MUSKIE, and Paul, J. Fannin to 
attend the Commonwealth Parliamen- 
tary Association Meeting, Ottawa, Can- 
2 September 28 through October 4, 

966. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 1, 1966, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills: 

8. 3005. An act to provide for a coordinated 
national safety program and establishment 


of safety standards for motor vehicles in 


interstate commerce to reduce accidents in- 
volving motor vehicles and to reduce deaths 
and injuries occurring in such accidents; 

S. 3052. An act to provide for a coordinated 
national highway program through financial 
assistance to the States to accelerate high- 
way traffic safety programs, and for other 


purposes; 

S. 3155. An act to authorize appropriations 
Tor the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the con- 
struction of certain highways in accordance 


with title 23 of the United States Code, and 


for other purposes; and 
S. 3418. An act to amend the Peace Corps 
_ Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes, 


———ůů— 


WATERSHED PROJECTS APPROVED 
BY THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
WORKS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, in 
order that the Members of the Senate 
and other interested parties may be ad- 
vised of various projects approved by the 
Committee on Public Works, I ask unani- 
mous consent for inclusion in the Con- 
ee Recorp, information on this 
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There being no objection, the informa- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Projects approved by the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works on Aug. 30, 1966, under the 
Watershed Protection and Flood Preven- 
tion Act, Public Law 566, 83d Cong., as 
amended 


Estimated 
Federal 
Project cost 
Bridge Oreek-Ochlocknee River, 


GSi ðᷣͤ . 
Euharlee Creek, Georgia 
Pine Log Tributary, Georgia.. 
Sallacoa Creek Area, Georgia 
Indian Creek, Indiana. 
Upper Big Blue River, Indian 
Three Mile Creek, Iowa 
Upper Black Vermillion, Kansas 
Cypress Black Bayou, Louisiana... 4, 070, 885 
Upper Bayou-Nezpique (Supple- 


mental), Loulslanaa 4, 445, 248 
East Branch of Sturgeon River, 
. 198, 443 
Houlka Creek, Mississippi 8, 393, 227 
Tallahaga Creek, Mississippi 2, 387, 440 
Crow and Broad Canyons and 
Placitas Arroyo, New Mexico 2,890, 885 
Boundary Creek, North Dakota... 1, 180,899 
Middle Branch Park River, North 
DOROTA aptina 2, 473,091 
South Fork Roanoke River, 4 
NE r — 1,950,096 
Potomac Creek, Virgmia 656, 089 
Otter Creek, Wisconsin 866, 463 
N 44, 078, 895 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate pro- 
ceeded to consider executive business, 

The VICE PRESIDENT... If there be 
no reports of committees, the nomina- 
tion on the Executive Calendar will be 
stated. 


NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gerald A. Brown, of California, 
to be a member of the National Labor 
Relations Board. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
on this matter. 

Several of us on the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare examined Mr. 
Brown at some length. As Iam sure the 
majority leader knows, some of the de- 
cisions—in fact, many of them—that Mr. 
Brown has participated in have been 
very controversial decisions. 

After that hearing, I must say that we 
found no reason at all for objecting to 
Mr. Brown on personal grounds. I, for 
one, feel that some of his philosophical 
positions in connection with these deci- 
sions are not in accord with what I think 
is the more favorable method of handling 
labor-management relations. 

I want to register this as a protest, but 
not as an objection, to his nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The question 
is, Will the Senate advise and consent to 
this nomination? 

The nomination was confirmed. 
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Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notificd of the con- 
firmation of this nomination. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of meas- 
ures on the calendar, beginning with 
Calendar No. 1504 and the succeeding 
measures in sequence, up to and includ- 
ing Calendar No. 1516. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF 3 YEARS FOR 
PERIOD DURING WHICH EX- 
TRACTS SUITABLE FOR TANNING 
MAY BE IMPORTED 


The bill (H.R. 12328) to extend for 3 
years the period during which certain ex- 
tracts suitable for tanning may be im- 
ported free of duty, was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1539), explaining the purposes of 
the bill, 

There being no objection, the, excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 12328, as reported by 
your committee, Is to extend for 3 
until the close of September 30, 1969, the 
period during which certain extracts suitable 
for tanning may be imported free of duty. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Public Law 85-235 temporarily transferred 
from paragraph 38 of the dutiable list of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 to the free list ot that 
act certain tanning extracts. Section 4 of 
Public Law 85-645 made special provision for 
eucalyptus extract in paragraph 1670(b), and 
Public Law 86-288 made special provision 
for hemlock extract in this free-list provi- 
sion. The free treatment in each of the three 
public laws had a terminal date of Septem- 
ber 28, 1960, Public Law 86-427, however, 
extended the terminal date to the close of 
September 30, 1963. It was further extended 
to the close of September 30, 1966, by Public 
Law 88-92. The present duty-free treat- 
ment is provided for under item 907.80 of 
the Tarif Schedules of the United States. 
Your committee's bill, H.R. 12328, would ex- 
tend the suspension for another 3 years, to 
the close of September 30, 1969. 

mgt the considerations which led to the 
original 6 ons of duties on these ex- 
tracts were the following: The domestic tan- 
ning extract industry has been dependent 
upon domestic chestnut wood and bark for 
the domestic production of chestnut tanning 
extract, the only vegetable tanning material 
which has been produced in the United 
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States im significant quantity. Because of 
the blight which virtually wiped out the 
chestnut trees along the Appalachian Range, 
domestic firms producing tanning extracts 
have been unable to secure raw materials. 
The domestic availability of tanning extracts 
has steadily declined and the firms which 
had been engaged in extract production have 
largely gone into other fields of activity. 
Public Law 85-235 provided for the suspen- 
sion of duties with respect to ex- 
tracts chiefly used in the United States for 
tanning purposes at the time of importation. 
Section 4 of Public Law 85-645 provided that 
eucalyptus extract should be classified under 
paragraph 1670(b) irrespective of its chief 
use, so long as it was suitable for use for tan- 
ning. Public Law 86-288 provided that hem- 
lock extract be included subject to the same 
rule as that applicable to eucalyptus extract 
because it was believed that hemlock also 
might be found to be no longer chiefly used 
for tanning, although it was suitable for use 
for tanning. 

In its report to your committee of May 13, 
1966, the U.S. Tariff Commission has advised 
your committee as follows: 

“The Commission has no information that 
would indicate that the considerations which 
led the Congress to suspend the duties on the 
tanning extracts are not also pertinent at 
present. The Commission is unaware of any 
complaints against the temporary duty-free 
treatment of these tanning extracts.” 

In addition to the report from the Tariff 
Commission, your committee has received 
favorable reports from the Departments of 
State, Treasury, Commerce, and the Bureau 
of the Budget on H.R. 12328. 

In view of the above, your committee, like 
the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
believes the additional 3-year suspension of 
duty that would be provided under H.R. 
12328 is warranted. 


TEMPORARY CONTINUATION OF 
EXISTING SUSPENSION OF DUTY 
ON CERTAIN ISTLE 


The bill (H.R. 12461) to continue fora 
temporary period the existing suspension 
of duty on certain istle, was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1540), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 12461 is to continue, 
until the close of September 5, 1969, the ex- 
arag suspension on duty on processed istle 

er. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

Crude istle fiber has always been afforded 
duty-free entry under the Tariff Act of 1930 
(TSUS item 192.65). However, the processed 
fiber has been dutiable under the act at the 
rate of 20 percent ad valorem (TSUS item 
192.70). Public Law 85-284, approved Sep- 
tember 4, 1957, in effect suspended the duty 
applicable to processed fiber for a 3-year 
period expiring at the close of September 4, 
1960. Public Law 86-456, approved May 13, 
1960, and Public Law 88-90, approved August 
8, 1963, have continued the suspension of the 
duty applicable to the processed fiber until 
the close of September 5, 1966. H.R. 12461 
would amend item 903.90 of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to further extend 
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the period for the suspension of the duty 
until the close of September 5, 1969. 

Istle fiber is derived from several species of 
the agave plant which is indigenous to 
Mexico. It is one of the best known and 
most widely used of all vegetable brush 
fibers. Its principal use in the United States 
is in the manufacture of brushes. 

The situation in 1957 at the time of en- 
actment of Public Law 85-284 was that there 
was no domestic production of the raw fiber 
and an insignificant production of the 
processed fiber from imported raw fiber; that 
good grades of raw fiber were in short supply; 
and that the brush industry and importing 
interests indicated that the prices of proc- 
essed fiber had risen, with resulting increases 
in the cost of production and in the prices of 
the finished product. The object of the sus- 
pension was to reduce the burden of higher 
prices on domestic users of the fibers and of 
the finished products. Your committee, like 
the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House, is convinced that conditions continue 
to warrant the suspension of this duty. 

Favorable reports with respect to HR. 
12461 have been received from the Depart- 
ments of State, Treasury, and Commerce. 
An informative report was received from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission. 


AMENDMENT OF CONNALLY 
OIL ACT 


The bill (H.R. 10860) to promote the 
general welfare, public policy, and se- 
curity of the United States was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1544), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF EXPLANATION 

The bill, H.R. 10860, would amend the Con- 
nally Hot Oil Act (1935) (15 U.S.C. 715a(1)) 
to permit any State to ship in interstate com- 
merce oil which it has acquired through con- 
fiscation or otherwise because of violation of 
Its laws. Under existing law a State may con- 
fiscate oil produced in violation of State law 
but such oil may not be transported in in- 
terstate commerce. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 


The Connally Hot Oil Act prohibits the 
shipment or transportation in interstate com- 
merce from any State of contraband oil pro- 
duced in such State. The U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit in Hurley v. Fed- 
eral Tender Board No. 1, 108 F. 2d 574 (1939) 
held that States are not exempted from the 
Connally Hot Oil Act. Asa result States that 
confiscate or otherwise acquire contraband 
oil can dispose of it in intrastate but not in 
interstate commerce. 

At the time the Connally Act was enacted 
this limitation on the States posed no par- 
ticular problem because there were a sub- 
stantial number of markets exclusively with- 
in a State where oil could be sold for strictly 
intrastate distribution. But today it is 
virtually impossible to sell oil to a refinery 
and at the same time restrict its use to intra- 
state commerce. Interstate pipelines have 
been built to facilitate the movement of 
crude and refined products to large markets 
often at great distances from the State where 
it was produced. Once the oil is shipped by 
pipeline it is, as a practical matter, impos- 
sible to prevent that oil from entering inter- 
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state commerce either as crude oil itself, 
constituent parts thereof, or the products 
manufactured therefrom. The only truly 
intrastate markets available are sales directly 
to the consumer for limited uses such as oil- 
ing roads or firing boilers. 

Some States reportedly have large accumu- 
lations of oil on hand which they are unable 
to dispose of or are unable to dispose of at 
a reasonable price. It has been estimated 
for example that the State of Texas has some 
135,000 to 150,000 barrels of ofl which cannot 
be sold at market price. 


cost 
It is anticipated that no cost to the Gov- 


ernment will result from the passage of this 
bill. 


The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend the Connally Hot Oil 
Act by exempting States from certain 
provisions thereof.” 


AMENDMENT OF THE SHIP 
MORTGAGE ACT, 1920 


The bill (H.R. 8000) to amend the 
Ship Mortgage Act, 1920, relating to fees 
for certification of certain documents, 
and for other purposes was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1545), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 8000 is to reduce the 
cost of obtaining certified copies of certain 
mortgages to owners of non-self-propelled 
vessels and to eliminate the requirement for 
retaining those copies on such vessels. 


BACKGROUND AND EXPLANATION 


Under the Ship Mortgage Act of 1920 the 
owner of a vessel is required in the case of a 
preferred mortgage to place a certified copy 
of the mortgage on board the vessel to be 
mortgaged, which copy is to be available for 
exhibit to any interested person, The origi- 
nal mortgage is filed with the collector of 
customs at the home port of the vessel and 
a charge of 20 cents a folio—consisting of 
100 words—is made for the certification of 
the copy to be placed aboard the vessel. In 
the case of a blanket mortgage on a con- 
siderable number of barges, the cost of certi- 
fication has run as high as $28,000, 

With respect to the requirement of main- 
tenance of a certified copy aboard the ves- 
sel in the case of barges, this has given rise 
to a physical problem of storage and in view 
of the fact that it is extremely unlikely that 
anybody would seek to examine the copy, the 
retention of this requirement appears to be 
unnecessary. This bill would, therefore, 
eliminate the requirement of retention of 
the copy aboard a vessel which is not self- 
propelled. 

With respect to the fee for certification, 
the bill provides that where there is a re- 
quest for certification of more than 10 copies 
of a mortgage including more than 1 vessel, 
the fee for certification for each copy in ex- 
cess of 10 shall be $1 per copy. In the case 
of the $28,000 fee hereinbefore referred to, 
the fee under this bill would be approxi- 
mately $1,000 which representatives of the 
Bureau of Customs have indicated would be 
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a reasonable and compensatory charge for 
the service. 

The requirements of the present law with 
respect to fees and retention of copies aboard 
barges appear to be unreasonable in the light 
of current practices and the committee ac- 
cordingly recommends the enactment of 
H.R. 8000, which would reduce the fees to a 
reasonable amount and eliminate the re- 
quirement for carriage of certified copies of 
mortgages aboard barges. 

cost 

The enactment of the bill would entail 
no expense to the U.S. Government but the 
Customs Bureau states that the loss of reve- 
nue from the reduction of fees for certified 
copies of mortgages would be approximately 
$20,000 per year. 


IMPROVEMENT OF AIDS TO NAVI- 
GATION SERVICES OF THE COAST 
GUARD 


The bill (S. 3715) to improve the aids 
to navigation services of the Coast Guard 
was considered, ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, as follows: 

S. 3715 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
81 of title 14, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 


“$81. Aids to navigation authorized 

“In order to aid navigation and to prevent 
disasters, collisions, and wrecks of vessels 
and aircraft, the Coast Guard may establish, 
maintain, and operate: 

“(1) aids to maritime navigation required 
to serve the needs of the Armed Forces or of 
the commerce of the United States; 

“(2) aids to air navigation required to 
serve the needs of the Armed Forces of the 
United States peculiar to warfare and pri- 
marily of military concern as determined by 
the Secretary of Defense or the Secretary 
of any department within the Department of 
Defense and as requested by any of chose 
officials; and 

“(8) electronic aids to navigation systems 
(a) required to serve the needs of the Armed 
Forces of the United States peculiar to war- 
fare and primarily of military concern as 
determined by the Secretary of Defense or 
any department within the Department of 
Defense; or (b) required to serve the needs 
of the maritime commerce of the United 
States; or (c) required to serve the needs of 
the air commerce of the United States as 
requested by the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 


These aids to navigation other than elec- 
tronic aids to navigation systems shall be 
established and operated only within the 
United States, the waters above the Con- 
tinental Shelf, the territories and posses- 
sions of the United States, the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands, and beyond the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States 
at places where naval or military bases of 
the United States are or may be located.” 

Sec. 2. Section 82 of title 14, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 
“$ 82. Cooperation with Administrator of the 

Federal Aviation Agency 

“The Coast Guard, in establishing, main- 
taining, or operating any aids to air navi- 
gation herein provided, shall solicit the co- 
operation of the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency to the end that the 
personnel and facilities of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency will be utilized to the fullest 
possible advantage. Before locating and 
operating any such aid on military or naval 
bases or regions, the consent of the Secre- 
tary of the Army, the Secretary of the Navy, 
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or the Secretary of the Air Force, as the case 
may be, shall first be obtained. No such aid 
shall be located within the territorial juris- 
diction of any foreign country without the 
consent of the government thereof. Noth- 
ing in this title shall be deemed to limit the 
authority grdnted by the Federal Aviation 
Act of 1958, as amended (ch. 20 of title 45), 
or by the provisions of sections 7392 and 
7394 of title 10.“ 


Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1546), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE AND BRIEF SUMMARY 


The purpose of this legislation is to ex- 
pand the authority of the Coast Guard with 
respect to the establishment of aids to navi- 
gation beyond the territorial limits of the 
United States and permit the Coast Guard 
to establish and operate various electronic 
aids to navigation. 

In summary the bill would— 

(1) Authorize the Coast Guard to estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate aids to maritime 
and air navigation within the waters above 
the Continental Shelf; 

(2) Authorize the Coast Guard to develop 
and utilize electronic aids to navigation 
systems other than the loran“ system; and 

(3) Clarify existing statutory language re- 
lating to requests of the Secretary of Defense 
and the Administrator of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency for the establishment of aids to 
air navigation. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


Under existing law, the Coast Guard has 
only limited authority to establish aids to 
navigation beyond the territorial seas of the 
United States. However, present use of ex- 
traterritorial waters by vessels of increased 
size and draft and the increased use of these 
waters for operations other than navigation 
makes additional aids to navigation neces- 
sary. 

Presently the Coast Guard does not have 
authority to mark wrecks or harbor en- 
trance channels which extend beyond our 
territorial waters. It also lacks authority 
for marking areas where offshore drilling 
structures are located beyond the territorial 
limit. 

The need for navigational aids in these 
areas has already been shown by collisions 
between vessels bound to or from New York. 
These collisions could have been avoided 
by the establishment of sealanes, The com- 
mittee also believes that it will ultimately be 
necessary to designate and mark fairways 
among the offshore oil-well structures in the 
Gulf of Mexico and this legislation will en- 
able the Coast Guard to carry out this task. 

In regard to electronic aids to navigation, 
present law authorizes the Coast Guard to 
establish loran stations for certain purposes, 
Since the word “loran” has come to be in- 
terpreted as referring only to a specific type 
of pulsed electronic aid, the Coast Guard is 
without authority to develop and utilize 
other types of electronic aids to navigation. 

This expansion of Coast Guard authority is 
not intended to impinge upon the authority 
of the Federal Aviation Agency which has 
statutory responsibilities in the field of air 
navigation, Present law provides the Coast 
Guard with authority to establish loran sta- 
tions required to serve the needs of the air 
commerce as determined by the Federal 
Aviation Agency. S. 3715 slightly changes 
existing law to indicate more clearly that 
the Coast Guard would only establish elec- 
tronic aids to air commerce upon request 
of that agency. 
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In addition, this legislation provides that 
aids to air navigation established upon re- 
quest of the Armed Forces would be those 
which are peculiar to warfare and primarily 
of military concern as determined by the 
Department of Defense. The language used 
here parallels that found in the Federal Avia- 
tion Act of 1958 in those provisions dealing 
with the responsibilities of the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency and the Department of Defense 
in matters concerning air navigation, 


RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN COAST 
AND GEODETIC SURVEY AND AIR 
FORCE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 722) to amend certain provi- 
sions of existing law concerning the re- 
lationship of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey to the Army and Navy so they 
will apply with similar effect to the Air 
Force which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce, with an 
amendment, to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert: 


That section 16 of the Act of May 22, 1917, 
chapter 20, as amended (33 U.S.C. 855, 858), 
is amended as follows: 

(1) The first paragraph (33 U.S.C. 855) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The President is authorized, whenever in 
his judgment a sufficient national emergency 
exists, to transfer to the service and jurisdic- 
tion of a military department such vessels, 
equipment, stations, and commissioned offi- 
cers of the Environmental Science Services 
Administration as he may deem to the best 
interest of the country, and after such trans- 
fer all expenses connected therewith shall be 
defrayed out of the appropriations for the 
department to which transfer is made; Pro- 
vided, That such vessels, equipment, stations, 
and commissioned officers shall be returned 
to the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration when such national emergency 
ceases, in the opinion of the President, and 
nothing in this section shall be construed as 
transferring the Environmental Science 
Services Administration or any of its func- 
tions from the Department of Commerce ex- 
cept in time of national emergency and to 
the extent herein provided: Provided further, 
That any of the commissioned officers of the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion who may be transferred as provided in 
this section, shall, while under the jurisdic- 
tion of a military department, have proper 
military status and shall be subject to the 
laws, regulations, and orders for the govern- 
ment of the Army, Navy, or Air Force, as the 
case may be, insofar as the same may be ap- 
plicable to persons whose retention perma- 
nently in the military service of the United 
States is not contemplated by law.” 

(2) The last paragraph (33 U.S.C. 858) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“The Secretary of Defense and the Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall jointly prescribe reg- 
ulations governing the duties to be performed 
by the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration in time of war, and for the 
cooperation of that service with the military 
departments in time of peace in preparation 
for its duties in war, which regulations shall 
not be effective unless approved by each of 
those Secretaries, and included therein may 
be rules and regulations for making reports 
and communications between a military de- 
partment and the Environmental Science 
Services Administration.” 

Sec, 2. Section 10 of the Act of January 19, 
1942, chapter 6, as amended (33 U.S.C. 868a), 
is amended to read as follows: 

“Commissioned officers, ships’ officers, and 
members of the crews of vessels of the En- 
vironmental Science Services Administration 
shall be permitted to purchase commissary 
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and quartermaster supplies as far as avail- 
able from the Army, Navy, Air Force, or 
Marine Corps at the prices charged officers 
and enlisted men of those services.” 

Src. 3. Section 1 of the Act of December 3, 
1942, chapter 670, as amended (33 U.S.C. 
8544-1), is amended to read as follows: 

“Personnel of the Environmental Science 
Services Administration shall be subject in 
like manner and to the same extent as per- 
sonnel of the Navy to all laws authorizing 
temporary appointment or advancement of 
commissioned officers in time of war or na- 
tional emergency subject to the following 
limitations: 

“(1) Commissioned officers in the service 
of a military department, under the provi- 
sions of section 16 of the Act of May 22, 1917 
(40 Stat. 87), as amended, may, upon the 
recommendation of the Secretary of the mili- 
tary department concerned, be temporarily 
promoted to higher ranks or grades. 

(2) Commissioned officers in the service 
of the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration may be temporarily promoted to 
fill vacancies in ranks and grades caused by 
the transfer of commissioned officers to the 
service and jurisdiction of a military depart- 
ment under the provisions of section 16 of 
the Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat. 87), as 
amended. 

“(3) Temporary appointments may be 
made in all grades to which original appoint- 
ments in the Environmental Science Services 
Administration are authorized: Provided, 
That the number of officers holding tem- 
porary appointments shall not exceed the 
number of officers transferred to a military 
department under the provisions of section 
16 of the Act of May 22, 1917 (40 Stat. 87), 
as amended.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An Act to amend certain provisions of 
existing law concerning the relationship 
of the Environmental Science Services 
Administration to the Army and Navy so 
they will apply with similar effect to the 
Air Force.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1547), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of this bill, as amended, is to 
provide authority during periods of national 
emergency for Presidential transfer of ves- 
sels equipment, stations, and commissioned 
officers of the Environmental Science Services 
Administration to the service and jurisdic- 
tion of a military department. The bill, as 
amended, also amends the laws relating to 
promotion of such transferred personnel and 
authorizes the appointment of others to re- 
place the transferees. 

BACKGROUND 

The legislation being amended was enacted 
prior to the establishment of the Air Force 
as a separate military department. As 
passed by the House, H.R. 722’s primary pur- 
pose was to provide the same status for mem- 
bers of the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Service with the Air Force in times of emer- 
gency as those serving in the Army and Navy. 
Subsequent to the date of House passage, 
however, tion Plan No. 2 of 1965 
became effective. This plan consolidated the 
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Coast and Geodetic Survey and the Weather 
Bureau to form the Environmental Science 
Services Administration. 

AMENDMENTS 

In order to reflect the absorption in the 
Environmental Science Services Administra- 
tion of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the 
committee has amended H.R. 722 by substi- 
tuting the words “Environmental Science 
Services Administration” for the words 
“Coast and Geodetic Survey” in every in- 
stance including the title of the act. The 
committee also limited the personnel trans- 
fer under this amendment to the transfer 
of commissioned officers. This limitation is 
necessitated by the fact that personnel under 
the Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration includes considerable more civilian 
personnel than existed under the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. 

In addition the committee provided that 
commissioned officers of the Environmental 
Science Services Administration be subject 
to all laws regulating the temporary ap- 
pointment or advancement of commissioned 
officers of the Navy in time of war or na- 
tional emergency. The authority for tem- 
porary appointments in time of war or na- 
tional emergency has also been made con- 
sistent with the authority to make original 
appointments. 


EXEMPTION OF REQUIREMENT FOR 
AN EXAMINATION-OF-RECORDS 
CLAUSE IN CONTRACTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 3041) to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to exempt certain contracts 
with foreign contractors from the re- 
quirement for an examination-of-records 
clause, which had been reported from 
the Committee on Armed Services, with 
amendments, on page 2, at the beginning 
of line 16, to strike out “Comptroller 
General or his designee is not required 
where the contractor or subcontractor 
(1) is a foreign government or agency 
thereof; or (2) is precluded by the laws 
of the country involved from making its 
books, documents, papers, or records 
available for examination” and insert 
“Comptroller General or his designee is 
not required 

“(1) where the contractor or subcon- 
tractor is a foreign government or agency 
thereof or is precluded by the laws of the 
country involved from making its books, 
documents, papers, or records available 
for examination; and 

(2) where the head of the agency de- 
termines, after taking into account the 
price and availability of the property or 
services from United States sources, that 
the public interest would be best served 
by not applying subsection (b). 

If subsection (b) is not applied to a con- 
tract or subcontract based on a deter- 
mination under clause (2), a written re- 
port shall be furnished to the Congress.“: 
on page 3, at the beginning of line 23, to 
strike out “for the omission of such 
clause where the contractor or subcon- 
tractor (1) is a foreign government or 
agency thereof; or (2) is precluded by 
the laws of the country involved from 
making its books, documents, papers, or 
records available for examination. The 
power of the agency head to make the 
determination specified in the preceding 
sentences shall not be delegable.” and 
insert “for the omission of such clause— 
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“(1) where the contractor or subcon- 
tractor is a foreign government or agency 
thereof or is precluded by the laws of the 
country involved from making its books, 
documents, papers, or records available 
for examination; and 

“(2) where the agency head deter- 
mines, after taking into account the 
price and availability of the property or 
services from United States sources, that 
the public interest would be best served 
by the omission of the clause. 


If the clause is omitted based on a de- 
termination under clause (2) a written 
report shall be furnished to the Congress. 
The power of the agency head to make 
the determination specified in the pre- 
ceding sentences shall not be delegable.” 
and on page 5, at the beginning of line 4, 
to strike out “not required for the omis- 
sion of such clause where the contractor 
or subcontractor (1) is a foreign govern- 
ment or agency thereof; or (2) is pre- 
cluded by the laws of the country in- 
volved from making its books, docu- 
ments, papers, or records available for 
examination.” and insert “not required 
for the omission of such clause— 

“(1) where the contractor or subcon- 
tractor is a foreign government or agency 
thereof or is precluded by the laws of the 
country involved from making its books, 
documents, papers, or records available 
for examination; and 

“(2) where the agency head deter- 
mines, after taking into account the price 
and availability of the property or serv- 
ices from United States sources, that the 
public interest would be best served by 
the omission of the clause. 


If the clause is omitted based on a de- 
termination under clause (2), a written 
report shall be furnished to the Con- 
gress.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
8 and the bill to be read a third 

e. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1548), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF AMENDMENTS 


In those cases where concurrence of the 
Comptroller General in the exclusion of an 
examination of records clause would not be 
required, that is, in cases involving contracts 
or subcontracts with foreign governments 
or agencies of foreign governments, or where 
the laws of the country involved preclude the 
examination of records, the amendments re- 
quire that before making a determination 
that the public interest would be best served 
by not requiring the examination-of-records 
clause, the agency head must consider the 
price and availability of the supplies or serv- 
ices from U.S. sources, and the amendments 
also require that the Congress be furnished 
a report explaining the reasons for such 
determinations. 

PURPOSE 

This bill would permit the head of an 
agency to exclude an examination of records 
clause from a contract or a subcontract with 
a foreign contractor or subcontractor after 
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determining that the inclusion of such a 
clause would not be in the public interest. 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Existing law requires that contracts nego- 
tiated by the military departments, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, or the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautical and Space Ad- 
ministration contain a provision authorizing 
the Comptroller General of the United States 
and his representatives to examine any books, 
documents, papers, or records of the con- 
tractor or any of his subcontractors that 
directly pertain to and involve transactions 
relating to such contract. 

The requirement for an examination-of- 
records clause has resulted in difficulty and 
delay in placing contracts with foreign con- 
tractors and in at least one instance it has 
resulted in a failure to procure a needed item. 
These difficulties and delays are particularly 
obvious in contracting with foreign govern- 
ments or agencies of foreign governments, as 
this requirement is often considered to im- 
pinge on their sovereign rights. Cases in 
which the United States needs supplies and 
services obtainable from only a single source 
of foreign supply include postal communica- 
tions and transportation services in Japan, 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Germany. 

Cases in which the requirement for an ex- 
amination-of-rights clause has proved trou- 
blesome can be divided into two groups: (1) 
those in which the contractor refuses to 
accept the clause on the basis of foreign law 
prohibiting any group such as the General 
Accounting Office from making an examina- 
tion; and (2) those in which the foreign con- 
tractor refuses to agree to the clause because 
of his own business policy. 

When for legal or policy reasons a potential 
contractor refuses to accept an examination- 
of-records clause, the contracting officer must 
try to make the procurement elsewhere if he 
cannot change the contractor’s mind. But if 
the contractor cannot be persuaded to accept 
the examination-of-records clause and if the 
procurement cannot be made elsewhere for 
one of several reasons, including there being 
only a sole source of supply or unreasonable 
cost alternatives, the choice is narrowed to 
failing to make a procurement or violating 
the requirement. 

Under this bill the head of the agency could 
exclude the examination-of-records clause 
from a contract or a subcontract with a for- 
eign contractor or foreign subcontractor. 
Before the clause could be excluded the 
agency head must determine that inclusion 
of the clause would not be in the public in- 
terest and the Comptroller General or his 
designee would have to concur in this deter- 
mination. Moreover, this finding must be in 
writing and it must clearly indicate why the 
requirement for an examination-of-records 
clause would not be in the public interest. 

The concurrence of the Comptroller Gen- 
eral or his designee would not be required 
where the contractor or subcontractor is a 
foreign government or an agency thereof, or 
where the laws of the country involved pre- 
clude the contractor from making his books, 
documents, papers, or records available for 
examination, The committee has adopted 
an amendment providing that in those cases 
where the concurrence of the Comptroller 
General is not required before the examina- 
tion-of-records clause can be excluded, the 
head of the agency must take into account 
the price and availability of the supplies or 
services from U.S. sources before determining 
that inclusion of the examination-of-records 
clause would not be in the public inter- 
est. In addition, the Congress must be fur- 
nished a report explaining the reasons for 
any such determinations. 

The committee was assured that the mili- 
tary departments have found an examina- 
tion-of-records clause to be useful and that 
it will be included whenever possible. The 
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authority to exclude the clause is intended 
to be exercised only in exceptional cases. 

Waiver authority of the type this bill pro- 
vides has been approved in the Atomic Energy 
Act of 1954, the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, and military construction authoriza- 
tion acts for the last several years. 


REPEAL OF CERTAIN ACTS RELAT- 
ING TO CONTAINERS FOR FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 17) to repeal certain acts relat- 
ing to containers for fruits and vege- 
tables, and for other purposes which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
Commerce, with an amendment on page 
2, line 3, after the word “on”, to insert 
“January 1, 1967.”; so as to make the 
bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Acts of Congress listed below are hereby 
repealed: 

(a) The Act of August 31, 1916, entitled 
“An Act to fix standards for Climax baskets 
for grapes and other fruits and vegetables, 
and to fix standards for baskets and other 
containers for small fruits, berries, and veg- 
etables, and for other purposes” (39 Stat. 
673, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 251-256); 

(b) The Act of May 21, 1928, entitled An 
Act to fix standards for hampers, round 
stave baskets, and splint baskets for fruits 
and vegetables, and for other purposes” (45 
Stat. 685, as amended; 15 U.S.C. 257-2571). 

Sec. 2. This Act shall become effective on 
January 1, 1967. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1550), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE LEGISLATION 


S. 17 would repeal the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of August 31, 1916 (39 Stat. 673; 
15 U.S.C. 251-256), and the Standard Con- 
tainer Act of May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 685; 15 
U.S.C. 257-2571). 


EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


The act of August 31, 1916 (15 U.S.C. 251- 
256), known as the Standard Container Act 
of 1916, establishes standard sizes for Climax 
baskets for grapes and other fruits and vege- 
tables and fixes standards for baskets and 
other containers for small fruits, berries, and 
vegetables. The act provides for the exami- 
nation of containers subject to regulation to 
determine their compliance with the law. 

The act of May 21, 1928 (15 U.S.C. 257- 
257i), known as the Standard Container Act 
of 1928, establishes standard sizes for ham- 
pers, round stave baskets, and splint baskets 
used for fresh fruits and vegetables. Specifi- 
cations of containers covered by the act are 
submitted to and approved by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture if such containers are of 
the prescribed capacity and not deceptive in 
appearance. 

When these laws were enacted, baskets and 
hampers were the principal types of contain- 
ers used for the shipment of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. At that time, because of the 
large number of sizes of containers being 
manufactured, a strong movement devel- 
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oped in the industry, particularly among con- 
tainer manufacturers, to bring about some 
degree of standardization in order to reduce 
the resultant unnecessary cost, confusion, 
and deception. 

In the years since the enactment of the 
Standard Container Acts, great changes have 
taken place in the containers used for ship- 
ping fresh fruit and vegetables. Baskets and 
hampers, formerly the principal types used, 
have been displaced in large part by newer 
types. During the past 10 years, for example, 
the number of factories producing contain- 
ers subject to the Standard Container Acts 
of 1916 and 1928 has declined from 183 to 129, 
or a reduction of 31 percent, while the num- 
ber of different containers manufactured by 
these plants has dropped by 20 percent, from 
726 to 584. 

Of the large and increasing number of con- 
tainers now widely used such as fiberboard 
cartons, wirebound and nailed crates, wooden 
boxes and lugs, mesh, paper, and plastic bags, 
some were not in use at all for fruits and 
vegetables at the time these acts were passed, 
None of these newer containers are regulated 
by Federal law as to shape, size, or capacity. 

Moreover, most fruits and vegetables are 
now sold by weight or count. Consequently, 
slight variations in the volume capacity of 
containers are no longer an important mar- 
keting factor. Largely because of the growth 
in the use of containers not covered by the 
Standard Container Acts, it is estimated that 
less than 10 percent of the fresh fruits and 
vegetables shipped in interstate commerce 
now are packed in containers regulated un- 
der these acts. 

In view of the limited volume of fresh 
fruits and vegetables currently being shipped 
in containers subject to regulation under the 
Standard Container Acts of 1916 and 1928, 
the continuing trend toward wider use of 
types of containers not subject to Federal 
regulation, and the fact that most fruits and 
vegetables are now sold by weight or count, 
the committee is convinced that continued 
administration of these laws is no longer jus- 
tified and that a saying can be achieved 
through repeal of these laws without detri- 
ment to the fruit and vegetable industry or 
the public. 

COST 


Repeal of the bill will result in a savings of 
approximately $16,200 annually. 


AMENDMENT OF THE FEDERAL 
HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES LABEL- 
ING ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3298) to amend the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act to 
ban hazardous toys and articles intended 
for children, etc., which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Com- 
merce, with an amendment on page 1, 
after the enacting clause, to strike out 
“That this Act”; after line 3, to insert: 
TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL HAZARD- 

OUS SUBSTANCES LABELING ACT 
Short title 


At the beginning of line 7, to insert 
“Section 1. This title“; on page 3, line 
7, after the word “substance” to strike 
out “(including a toy, or another article 
intended for use by children, which is, 
bears, or contains a hazardous sub- 
stance) and insert “(including a toy, 
or other article intended for use by chil- 
dren, which is a hazardous substance, or 
which bears or contains a hazardous sub- 
stance in such manner as to be suscepti- 
ble of access by a child to whom such 
toy or other article is entrusted)”; on 
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page 5, line 24, after the word “is”, to 
strike out “or bears’; in the same line 
after the word which“, where it appears 
the second time, to insert “bears or“; on 
page 6, line 3, after the word “sub- 
stance”, to strike out “intended or of- 
fered for household use, or so packaged 
as to be suitable for such use, which 
the Secretary by regulation classifies as 
a ‘banned hazardous substance’ on the 
basis of a finding that the hazard in- 
volved in the use of such substance in 
households is such that cautionary label- 
ing would not be an adequate safeguard 
against substantial personal injury or 
substantial illness occurring during or as 
& proximate result of any customary or 
reasonably foreseeable handling or use 
of such substance: Provided, That the 
Secretary shall by regulation exempt 
from clause (A) of this paragraph arti- 
cles, such as chemical sets, which by rea- 
son of their functional purpose require 
the inclusion of the hazardous substance 
involved and which are intended for use 
by children who have attained sufficient 
maturity to read and heed the direc- 
tions and warnings in the labeling of such 
article.” and insert “intended, or pack- 
aged in a form suitable, for use in the 
household, which the Secretary by regu- 
lation classifies as a ‘banned hazardous 
substance’ on the basis of a finding that, 
notwithstanding such cautionary label- 
ing as is or may be required under this 
Act for that substance, the degree or 
nature of the hazard involved in the 
presence or use of such substance in 
households in such that the objective of 
the protection of the public health and 
safety can be adequately served only by 
keeping such substance, when so intend- 
ed or packaged, out of the channels of in- 
terstate commerce: Provided, That the 
Secretary, by regulation, (i) shall exempt 
from clause (A) of this paragraph arti- 
cles, such as chemical sets, which by rea- 
son of their functional purpose require 
the inclusion of the hazardous substance 
involved, and which bear labeling giv- 
ing adequate directions and warnings for 
safe use and are intended for use by chil- 
dren who have attained sufficient matu- 
rity, and may reasonably be expected to 
read and heed such directions and warn- 
ings, and (ii) shall exempt from clause 
(A), and provide for the labeling of, 
common fireworks (including toy paper 
caps, cone fountains, cylinder fountains, 
whistles without report, and sparklers) 
to the extent that he determines that 
such articles can be adequately labeled 
to protect the purchasers and users 
thereof.”; at the top of page 9, to in- 
sert a new section, as follows: 
Effect wpon State law 

Sec. 4. (a) Section 17 of such Act (15 
U.S.C. 1261, note) is amended by inserting 
“(a)” immediately after the section desig- 
nation and adding at the end thereof the 
following new subsection: 

“(b) It is hereby expressly declared that 
it is the intent of the Congress to supersede 
any and all laws of the States and political 
subdivisions thereof insofar as they may 
now or hereafter provide for the precau- 


tionary labeling of any substance or article 
intended or suitable for household use (ex- 


cept for those substances defined in sec- 
tions 2(f) (2) and (8) of this Act) which 
differs from the requirements or exemptions 
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of this Act or the regulations or interpreta- 
tions promulgated pursuant thereto. ans 
law, regulation, or ordinance p g to 
establish such a labeling requirement shall 
be null and void.“ 

(b) The title of such section is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Effect upon Federal and State law”. 


At the beginning of line 21, to change 
the section number from 4“ to “5”; and 
at the top of page 10, to insert a new title, 
as follows: 


TITLE II—NATIONAL COMMISSION ON HAZARDOUS 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
Statement of purpose 

Sec. 201. The Congress hereby recognizes 
that the American consumer has a right to 
be protected against unreasonable risk of 
bodily harm from products purchased on the 
open market for the use of himself and his 
family, and that manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are marketed substantially in interstate. 
commerce are entitled to a reasonable degree 
of uniformity in the application of safety 
regulations to such products. Federal, State, 
and local laws relating to consumer protec- 
tion against such hazardous products are 
widely divergent and fail to provide ade- 
quately for consumer protection. It is the 
purpose of this title to establish a commis- 
sion to review the scope, adequacy, and 
uniformity of existing legislation and to 
make recomimendations for appropriate re- 
medial action by the President, the Congress, 
and the States. 


Establishment of commission 


Sec. 202. There is hereby established a 
National Commission on Hazardous House- 
hold Products (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
seven members appointed by the President 
from among persons who are specifically 
qualified to serve on such Commission by 
virtue of their education, training, or ex- 
perience. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers. 

(d) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman and one 
to serve as Vice Chairman of the Comrais- 
sion, 

(e) Four members of the Commission 
shall constitute a quorum. 


Duties of the Commission 


Sec. 203. (a) The Commission shall con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion of the scope and adequacy of measures 
now employed to protect consumers against 
injuries which may be caused by hazardous 
household products. Such study and investi- 
gation shall include consideration of the 
following: 

(1) the identity of household products, 
except such products excluded in section 207, 
which are determined to present an unrea- 
sonable hazard to the health and safety of 
the consuming public; 

(2) the extent to which self-regulation by 
industry affords such protection; 

(3) the protection against such hazardous 
products afforded at common law in the 
States, including the relationship of product 
warranty to such protection; and 

(4) a review of Federal, State, and local 
laws relating to the protection of consumers 
against such hazardous products, including 
the scope of coverage, the effectiveness of 
sanctions, the adequacy of investigatory pow- 
ers, the uniformity of application, and the 
quality of enforcement, 

(b) The Commission may transmit to the 
President and to the Congress such interim 
reports as it deems advisable and shall trans- 
mit its final report to the President and to 
the Congress not later than March 1, 1968. 
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Such final report shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions 
of the Commission together with its recom- 
mendations for such legislation as it deems 
appropriate. 

Powers of the commission 


Sec. 204. (a) The Commission, or any two 
members thereof as authorized by the Com- 
mission, may conduct hearings anywhere in 
the United States or otherwise secure data 
and expressions of opinions pertinent to the 
study. In connection therewith the Commis- 
sion is authorized by majority vote— 

(1) to require, by special or general orders, 
corporations, business firms, and individuals 
to submit in writing such reports and an- 
swers to questions as the Commission may 
prescribe; such submission shall be made 
within such reasonable period and under oath 
or otherwise as the Commission may de- 
termine; 

(2) to administer oaths: 

(3) to require by subpena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of all documentary evidence relating to 
the execution of its duties; 

(4) in the case of disobedience to a sub- 
pena or order issued under paragraph (a) of 
this section, to invoke the aid of any district 
court of the United States in requiring com- 
Pliance with such subpena or order; 

(5) in any proceeding or investigation to 
order testimony to be taken by deposition 
before any person who is designated by the 
Commission and has the power to administer 
oaths, and in such instances to compel testi- 
mony and the production of evidence in the 
same manner as authorized under paragraphs 
(3) and (4) of this subsection; and 

(6) to pay witnesses the same fees and 
mileage as are paid in like circumstances in 
the courts of the United States. 

(b) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which an inquiry 
is carried on may, in case of refusal to obey 
a subpena or order of the Commission issued 
under subsection (a) of this section, issue 
an order requiring compliance therewith; 
and any failure to obey the order of the court 
may be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quire directly from the head of any Federal 
agency available information deemed useful 
in the discharge of its duties. Each Federal 
agency is authorized and directed to coop- 
erate with the Commission and to furnish 
all information requested by the Commission 
to the extent permitted by law. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to enter 
into contracts with Federal or State agencies, 
private firms, institutions, and individuals 
for the conduct of research or surveys, the 
preparation of reports, and other activities 
necessary to the discharge of its duties. 

(e) When the Commission finds that pub- 
lication of any information obtained by it is 
in the public interest and would not give an 
unfair competitive advantage to any person, 
it is authorized to publish such information 
in the form and manner deemed best adapted 
for public use, except that data and informa- 
tion which would separately disclose the 
business transactions of any person, trade 
secrets, or names of customers shall be held 
confidential and shall not be disclosed by 
the Commission or its staff: Provided, how- 
ever, That the Commission shall permit busi- 
ness firms or individuals reasonable access to 
documents furnished by them for the pur- 
pose of obtaining or copying such documents 
as need may arise. 

“(f) The Commission is authorized to 
delegate any of its functions to individual 
members of the Commission or to designate 
individuals on its staff and to make such 
rules and regulations as are necessary for 
the conduct of its business, except as herein 
otherwise provided. 
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Compensation of members of the Commission 
Src. 205. Each member of the Commission 
who is appointed by the President may re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day such member is engaged upon work 
of the Commission, and shall be reimbursed 
for travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence as authorized by law 
(5 U.S.C. 73b-2) for persons in the Govern- 
ment service employed intermittently. 


Administration 


Src. 206. (a) The Commission is author- 
ized, without regard to the civil service laws 
and regulations or the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the 
compensation of, an executive director and 
the executive director, with the approval of 
the Commission, may employ and fix the 
compensation of such additional personnel 
as may be necessary to carry out the func- 
tions of the Commission, but no individual 
so appointed shall receive compensation in 
excess of the rate authorized for GS-18 under 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The executive director, with the ap- 
proval of the Commission, is authorized to 
obtain services in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the Act of August 2, 
1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates for individ- 
uals not to exceed $100 per diem. 

(c) The head of any Federal agency is au- 
thorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of its personnel to assist in carrying out 
the duties of the Commission under this 
Act. 

(d) Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting and 
accounting, financial reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) shall be provided the 
Commission by the General Services Admin- 
istration, for which payments shall be made 
in advance, or by reimbursement, from funds 
of the Commission in such amounts as may 
be agreed upon by the Chairman of the 
Commission and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. Regulations of the General 
Services Administration for the collection of 
indebtedness of personnel resulting from er- 
roneous payments (5 U.S.C. 46c) shall apply 
to the collection of erroneous payments 
made to or on behalf of a Commission em- 
ployee, and regulations of said Administra- 
tor for the administrative control of funds 
(31 U.S.C. 665(g)) shall apply to appropria- 
tions of the Commission, but the Commis- 
sion shall not be required to prescribe such 
regulations, 

(e) Ninety days after submission of its 
final report, as provided in section 203(b), 
the Commission shall cease to exist. 


Definition 


Sec. 207. As used in this title the term 
“household products” means products cus- 
tomarily produced or distributed for sale 
through retail. sales agencies or instrumen- 
talities for use by a consumer or any mem- 
ber of his family. Such term does not in- 
clude motor vehicles or products regulated 
under the Federal Food, Drug, and Cos- 
metic Act (21 U.S.C. 301 et seq.), the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act (15 
U.S.C. 1261 et seq.), the Federal Cigarette 
Labeling and Advertising Act, 15 U.S.C. 1331 
et seq.), and the Federal Insecticide, Fungi- 
cide, and Rodenticide Act (7 U.S.C. 135 et 
seq.). 

Authorization 

Sec. 208. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not to exceed $2,000,- 
000, as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 


So as to make the bill read: 
S. 3298 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
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TITLE I—AMENDMENTS TO THE FEDERAL HAZARD~ 
OUS SUBSTANCES LABELING ACT 


Short title 


Secrion 1. This title may be cited as the 
“Child Protection Act of 1966.” 


Application of Federal Hazardous Labeling 
Act to articles bearing or containing pesti- 
cides, and to unpackaged hazardous sub- 
stances 


Src. 2. (a) Section 2(f)(2) of the Federal 
Hazardous Labeling Act (15 U.S.C. 1261 (1) 
(2)), which excludes “economic poisons” 
subject to the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, 
and Rodenticide Act and certain other 
articles from the term “hazardous sub- 
stance”, is amended by inserting before the 
period at the end thereof the following: “, 
but such term shall apply to any article 
which is not itself an economic poison within 
the meaning of the Federal Insecticide, 
Fungicide, and Rodenticide Act but which is 
a hazardous substance within the meaning 
of subparagraph 1 of this paragraph by 
reason of bearing or containing such an 
economic poison”. 

(b) So much of section 2(n) of such Act 
(15 U.S.C. 1261 (n)), defining the term 
“label”, as precedes the semicolon is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(n) the term ‘label’ means a display of 
written, printed, or graphic matter upon the 
immediate container of any substance or, in 
the case of an article which is unpackaged 
or is not packaged in an immediate con- 
tainer intended or suitable for delivery to the 
ultimate consumer, a display of such matter 
directly upon the article involved or upon a 
tag or other suitable material affixed thereto.” 

(e) (1) Paragraph (p) of section 2 of such 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1261(p)), defining the terms 
“misbranded package” and misbranded 
package of a hazardous substance”, is 
amended by changing so much of such para- 
graph as precedes subparagraph (1) thereof 
to read as follows: 

“(p) The term ‘misbranded hazardous 
substance’ means a hazardous substance 
(including a toy, or other article intended 
for use by children, which is a hazardous 
substance, or which bears or contains a 
hazardous substance in such manner as to 
be susceptible of access by a child to whom 
such toy or other article is entrusted) in- 
tended, or packaged in a form suitable, for 
use in the household or by children, which 
substance, except as otherwise provided by 
or pursuant to section 3, fails to bear a 
label. 

(2) Such paragraph (p) is further 
amended by striking out, in subparagraph 
(1), all of clause (J) through the word and“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(J) the statement (i) Keep out of the 
reach of children’ or its practical equivalent, 
or, (ii) if the article is intended for use by 
children and is not a banned hazardous sub- 
stance, adequate directions for the protection 
of children from the hazard, and“. 

(d) Section 3(b) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1262(b)), authorizing the Secretary to es- 
tablish a reasonable variations or additional 
label requirements necessary for the pro- 
tection of the public health and safety, is 
amended by changing so much of such sub- 
section as follows the semicolon to read as 
follows: “and any such hazardous substance 
intended, or packaged in a form suitable, for 
use in the household or by children, which 
fails to bear a Iabel in accordance with such 
regulations shall be deemed to be a mis- 
branded hazardous substance.” 

(e) Subsection (d) of section 3 of such 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1262 (d)), authorizing the Sec- 
retary to except containers of hazardous sub- 
stances with respect to which adequate re- 
quirements satisfying the purposes of such 
Act have been established by or pursuant 
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to another Act, is amended by Inserting “haz- 
ardous substance or“ before “container of a 
hazardous substance“. 

{f) Section 4 of such Act (15 U.S.C, 1263), 
setting forth prohibited acts, is amended as 
follows: 

(1) Paragraphs (a), (e), and (g) of such 
section are each amended by striking out 
“misbranded package of a hazardous sub- 
stance” and inserting in lieu thereof “mis- 
branded hazardous substance”; 

(2) Paragraphs (b) and (f) of such section 
are each amended by striking out “being 
in a misbranded package” and Inserting in 
lieu thereof “being a misbranded hazardous 
substance”. 

(g) Subsection (b) of section 5 of such 
Act (15 U.S.C. 1264) is amended by striking 
out “in misbranded packages” in clause (2) 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “a mis- 
branded hazardous substance”. 

(h) Section 6(a) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1265(a)) is amended by striking out “Any 
hazardous substance that is in a misbranded 
package” and inserting in lieu thereof “Any 
misbranded hazardous substance”. 

(i) Section 14(a) of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1273(a)) is amended by striking out in mis- 
branded packages” in the second sentence 
thereof and inserting in lieu thereof “a mis- 
branded hazardous substance“. 


Exclusion, from interstate commerce, of toys 
and other children’s articles containing 
hazardous substances, and of other sub- 
stances so dangerous that cautionary la- 
beling is not adequate 


Sec. 3. (a) Section 2 of such Act (15 U.S.C, 
1261) is further amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new paragraph: 

„(d) (1) The term ‘banned hazardous sub- 
stance’ means (A) any toy, or other article 
intended for use by children, which is a 
hazardous substance, or which bears or con- 
tains a hazardous substance in such manner 
as to be susceptible of access by a child to 
whom such toy or other article is entrusted; 
or (B) any hazardous substance intended, or 
packaged in a form suitable, for use in the 
household, which the Secretary by regula- 
tion classifies as a ‘banned hazardous sub- 
stance’ on the basis of a finding that, not- 
withstanding such cautionary labeling as is 
or may be required under this Act for that 
substance, the degree or nature of the hazard 
involved in the presence or use of such sub- 
stance in households is such that the ob- 
jective of the protection of the public health 
and safety can be adequately served only by 
keeping such substance, when so intended 
or packaged, out of the channels of interstate 
commerce: Provided, That the Secretary, by 
regulation, (i) shall exempt from clause (A) 
of this paragraph articles, such as chemical 
sets, which by reason of their functional pur- 
pose require the inclusion of the hazardous 
substance involved, and which bear labeling 
giving adequate directions and warnings for 
safe use and are intended for use by children 
who have attained sufficient maturity, and 
may reasonably be expected, to read and heed 
such directions and warnings, and (il) shall 
exempt from clause (A), and provide for the 
labeling of, common fireworks (including toy 
paper caps, cone fountains, cylinder foun- 
tains, whistles without report, and sparklers) 
to the extent that he determines that such 
articles can be adequately labeled to protect 
the purchasers and users thereof. 

“(2) Proceedings for the issuance, amend- 
ment, or repeal of regulations pursuant to 
clause (B) of subparagraph (1) of this para- 
graph shall be governed by the provisions of 
sections 701 (e), (f), and (g) of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act: Provided, 
That if the Secretary finds that the distri- 
bution for household use of the hazardous 
substance involved presents an imminent 
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hazard to the public health, he may be or- 
der published in the Federal Register give 
notice of such finding, and thereupon such 
substance when intended or offered for 
household use, or when so packaged as to be 
suitable for such use, shall be deemed to 
be a ‘banned hazardous substance’ pending 
the completion of proceedings relating to the 
issuance of such regulations.“ 

(b) Subsections (a), (b), (c), and (g) of 
section 4 of such Act, as amended by section 
2 ot this Act, are each further amended by 
inserting or banned hazardous substance” 
after misbranded hazardous substance”. 

(c) Clause (2) of section 5(b) of such 
Act, as amended by section 2 of this Act, 
is further amended by striking out “within 
the meaning of that term” in such clause 
and inserting in lieu thereof “or a banned 
hazardous substance within the meaning 
of those terms”. 

(d) Section 6(a) of such Act, as amended 
by section 2 of this Act, is further amended 
by inserting “or banned hazardous sub- 
stance” after “Any misbranded hazardous 
substance”, 

(e) Section 14(a) of such Act, as amended 
by section 2 of this Act, is further amended 
by inserting or bannid hazardous sub- 
stance” after “misbranded hazardous sub- 
stance” in the second sentence thereof. 

Effect upon State law 

Seo. 4. (a) Section 17 of such Act (15 U.S.C. 
1261, note) is amended by inserting “(a)” 
immediately after the section designation and 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(b) It is hereby expressly declared that 
it is the intent of the Congress to supersede 
any and all laws of the States and political 
subdivisions thereof Insofar as they may now 
or hereafter provide for the precautionary 
labeling of any substance or article intended 
or suitable for household use (except for 
those substances defined in sections 2(f) (2) 
and (3) of this Act) which differs from the 
requirements or exemptions of this Act or the 
regulations or interpretations promulgated 
pursuant thereto. Any law, regulation, or 
ordinance to establish such a 
labeling requirement shall be null and void.” 

(b) The title of such section is amended 
to read as follows: 


“Effect upon Federal and State law” 
Change in short title of Act 
Sec. 5. Section 1 of the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act is amended by 
striking out Labeling“. 
TITLE IE—NATIONAL COMMISSION ON HAZARDOUS 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 
Statement of purpose 


Sec. 201. The Congress hereby recognizes: 


that the American consumer has a right to 
be protected against unreasonable risk of 
bodily harm from products purchased on the 
open market for the use of himself and his 
family, and that manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are marketed substantially in interstate 
commerce are entitled to a reasonable de- 
gree of uniformity in the application of safety 
regulations to such products. Federal, State, 
and local laws relating to consumer protec- 
tion against such hazardous products are 
widely divergent and fail to provide ade- 
quately for consumer protection. It is the 
purpose of this title to establish a commis- 
sion to review the scope, adequacy, and uni- 
formity of existing legislation and to make 
recommendations for appropriate remedial 
action by the President, the Congress, and 
the States. 
Establishment of commission 

Sec. 202. There is hereby established a Na- 
tional Commission on Hazardous Household 
Products (hereinafter referred to as the 
Commission“). 
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(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
seven members appointed by the President 
from among persons who are specifically 
qualified to serve on such Commission by 
virtue of their education, training, or expe- 
rience. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not effect its powers. 

(d) The President shall designate one of 
the members to serve as Chairman and one 
to serve as Vice Chairman of the Commission. 

(e) Four members of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum. 


Duties of the Commission 


Sec. 203. (a) The Commission shall con- 
duct a comprehensive study and investiga- 
tion of the scope and adequacy of measures 
now employed to protect consumers against 
injuries which may be caused by hazardous 
household products. Such study and investi- 
gation shall include consideration of the 
following: 

(1) the identity of household products, ex- 
cept such products excluded in section 207, 
which are determined to present an unrea- 
sonable hazard to the health and safety of 
the consuming public; 

(2) the extent to which self-regulation by 
industry affords such protection; 

(3) the protection against such hazardous 
products afforded at common law in the 
States, including the relationship of product 
warranty to such protection; and 

(4) a review of Federal, State, and local 
laws relating to the protection of consumers 
against such hazardous products, including 
the scope of coverage, the effectiveness of 
sanctions, the adequacy of investigatory 
powers, the uniformity of application, and 
the quality of enforcement, 

(b) The Commission may transmit to the 
President and to the Congress such interim 
reports as it deems advisable and shall trans- 
mit its final report to the President and to 
the Congress not later than March 1, 1968. 
Such final report shall contain a detailed 
statement of the findings and conclusions of 
the Commission together with its recom- 
mendations for such legislation as it deems 
appropriate. 

Powers of the Commission 


Sec. 204. (a) The Commission, or any two 
members thereof as authorized by the Com- 
mission, may conduct hearings anywhere in 
the United States or otherwise secure data 
and expressions of opinions pertinent to the 
study. In connection therewith the Com- 
mission is authorized by majority vote— 

(1) to require, by special or general orders, 
corporations, business firms, and individuals 
to submit in writing such reports and an- 
swers to questions as the Commission may 
prescribe; such submission shall be made 
within such reasonable period and under 
Oath or otherwise as the Commission may 
determine; 

(2) to administer oaths; 

(3) to require by subpena the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses and the produc- 
tion of all documentary evidence relating 
to the execution of its duties; 

(4) in the case of disobedience to a sub- 
pena or order issued under paragraph (a) 
of this section, to invoke the aid of any dis- 
trict court of the United States in requiring 
compliance with such subpena or order; 

(5) in any proceeding or investigation to 
order testimony to be taken by deposition 
before any person who is designated by the 
Commission and has the power to admin- 
ister oaths, and in such instances to compel 
testimony and the production of evidence 
in the same manner as authorized under 
peer (3) and (4) of this subsection; 
an 


(6) to pay witnesses the same fees and 
mileage as are paid in like circumstances in 
the courts of the United States. 
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(b) Any district court of the United States 
within the jurisdiction of which an inquiry is 
carried on may, in case of refusal to obey a 
subpena or order of the Commission issued 
under subsection (a) of this section, issue 
an order requiring compliance therewith; 
and any failure to obey the order of the court 
may be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

(c) The Commission is authorized to re- 
quire directly from the head of any Federal 
agency available information deemed useful 
in the discharge of its duties. Each Federal 
agency is authorized and directed to cooper- 
ate with the Commission and to furnish all 
information requested by the Commission 
to the extent permitted by law. 

(d) The Commission is authorized to enter 
into contracts with Federal or State agencies, 
private firms, institutions, and incividuals 
for the conduct of research or surveys, the 
preparation of reports, and other activities 
necessary to the discharge of its duties. 

(e) When the Commission finds that pub- 
lication of any in: ormation obtained by it is 
in the public interest and would not give an 
unfair competitive advantage to any person, 
it is authorized to publish such information 
in the form and manner deemed best adapted 
for public use, execpt that data and informi- 
tion which would separately disclose the 
business transactions of any person, trade 
secrets, or names of customers shall be held 
confidential and shall not be disclosed by the 
Commission or its staff: Provided, however, 
That the Commission shall permit business 
firms or individuals reasonable access to doc- 
uments furnished by them for the purpose of 
obtaining or copying such documents as need 
may arise. 

(f) The Commission is authorized to dele- 
gate any of ite functions to individual mem- 
bers of the Commission or to designate in- 
dividuals on its staff and to make such rules 
and regulations as are necessary for the con- 
duct of its business, except as herein other- 
wise provided. 

Compensation of members of the Commission 


Sec, 205. Each member of the Commission 
who is appointed by the President may re- 
ceive compensation at the rate of $100 for 
each day such member is engaged upon work 
of the Commission, and shall be reimbursed 
for travel expenses, including per diem in lieu 
of subsistence as authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 
79-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently. 


Administration 


Sec. 206. (a) The Commission is author- 
ized, without regard to the civil service laws 
and regulations or the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, to appoint and fix the 
compensation of an executive director and 
the executive director, with the approval of 
the Commission, may employ and fix the 
compensation of such additional personnel 
as may be necessary to carry out the functions 
of the Commission, but no individual so ap- 
pointed shall receive compensation in excess 
of the rate authorized for GS-18 under the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The executive director, with the ap- 
proval of the Commission, is authorized to 
obtain services in accordance with the pro- 
visions of section 15 of the Act of August 
2, 1946 (5 U.S.C. 55a), but at rates for in- 
dividuals not to exceed $100 per diem. 

(c) The head of any Federal agency is 
authorized to detail, on a reimbursable basis, 
any of its personnel to assist in carrying out 
the duties of the Commission under this 
Act. 

(d) Financial and administrative services 
(including those related to budgeting and 
accounting, financial reporting, personnel, 
and procurement) shall be provided the Com- 
mission by the General Services Adminis- 
tration, for which payment shall be made in 
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advance, or by reimbursement, from funds 
of the Commission in such amounts as may 
be agreed upon by the Chairman of the 
Commission and the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services. Regulations of the General 
Services Administration for the collection 
of indebtedness of personnel resulting from 
erroneous payments (5 U.S.C. 46c) shall apply 
to the collection of erroneous payments made 
to or on behalf of a Commission employee, 
and regulations of said Administrator for 
the administrative control of funds (31 
U.S.C. 665(g)) shall apply to appropriations 
of the Commission, but the Commission shall 
not be required to prescribe such regulations. 

(e) Ninety days after submission of its 
final report, as provided in section 203(b), 
the Commission shall cease to exist. 

Definition 

Sec. 207. As used in this title the term 
“household products” means products cus- 
tomarily produced or distributed for sale 
through retail sales agencies or instrumental- 
ities for use by a consumer or any member 
of his family. Such term does not include 
motor vehicles or products regulated under 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act 
(21 U.S.C. 301 et seq.), the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act (15 U.S.C. 1261 et 
seq.), the Federal Cigarette Labeling and 
Advertising Act (15 U.S.C. 1331 et seq.), and 
the Federal Insecticide, Fungicide, and Ro- 
denticide Act (7 U.S.C. 135 et seq.). 


Authorization 
Sec. 208. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not to exceed $2,000,- 


000, as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this title. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1551), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of the bill, as amended, is to 
ban the sale of toys and other children’s 
articles containing hazardous substances; to 
authorize the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to ban the sale of other sub- 
stances which are so hazardous in nature 
that they cannot be made suitable for use 
in or around the household by cautionary 
labeling; to extend coverage of the act to 
unpackaged as well as packaged hazardous 
substances intended for household use; and 
to make it clear that household products 
treated with pesticides are not exempt from 
the act. The bill would also create a Na- 
tional Commission on Hazardous Household 
Products. 

BACKGROUND AND NEED 

The Federal Hazardous Substances Label- 
ing Act, which originated in the Senate 
Commerce Committee, was reported favor- 
ably by this committee, passed by the Con- 
gress, and signed by the President on July 
12, 1960. Passage of the act was prompted 
by evidence that thousands of children were 
being poisoned, burned, overcome by fumes, 
and otherwise accidentally injured annually 
through contact with unlabeled or inade- 
quately labeled hazardous household chem- 
ical products. In the intervening 6 years, 
thousands of children’s lives have been 
spared through the rigorous labeling pro- 
grams conducted by FDA under the provi- 
sions of the act. 

The proposed amendments to the Federal 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act in S. 3298 
are the product of that 6 years’ experience 
administering the act. At present, the act 
is limited to the cautionary labeling of prod- 
ucts in containers intended or suitable for 
household use. Cautionary labeling is ade- 
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quate protection for most products. But 
there are extremely hazardous products 
which cannot be made safe for use by cau- 
tionary labeling, particularly products in- 
tended for use by children. 

In testimony before the Consumer Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Commerce, 
Dr. James L. Goddard, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, told the committee of recent cases 
involving toy ducklings containing very high 
concentrations of the pesticide benzene hex- 
achloride and highly poisonous Jjequirity 
beans used as necklace beads which were ex- 
empt from Federal jurisdiction because they 
were not sold in packages intended of suit- 
able for household use, The ducklings, some 
of which were also contaminated by sal- 
monella and arsenic, were sold as decora- 
tions for children’s Easter baskets. Brightly 
colored scarlet and black jequirity beans, 
which can cause death within a few hours 
from ingestion, were found in toys and 
novelties, such as dolls and swizzle sticks. 

Dr. Goddard also brought to the commit- 
tee’s attention the case of an extremely 
flammable and explosive water repellent 
which was responsible for the deaths of 3 
persons, and which injured at least 30 more, 
yet could not be banned from sale. Dr. 
Goddard produced samples of “cracker 
balls,” small torpedolike firecrackers, which 
appear indistinguishable from small pieces 
of candy or cereal. He reported that at least 
25 children had suffered burns and cuts in- 
side their mouths from mistaking the 
“cracker balls” for candy. 


FEDERAL HAZARDOUS SUBSTANCES ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


To give the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion the regulatory tools necessary to deal 
appropriately with these and similar cases, 
the Child Protection Act would amend the 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act. The 
bill would authorize the Secretary to impose, 
after full opportunity for hearing and sub- 
ject to judicial review, a ban on interstate 
commerce in hazardous substances intended 
or suitable for household use, when he finds 
that the hazard involved is such that cau- 
tionary labeling would not be an adequate 
safeguard for the protection of the public. 
Where the procedural delay involved in 
plenary hearings would otherwise result in 
injury to the public, the Secretary would 
be authorized to suspend the article from 
the market, pending the completion of hear- 
ing and review. 

Toys or other articles intended for use by 
children which bear or contain a hazardous 
substance are banned by the language of the 
bill itself, except that the Secretary is re- 
quired to exempt by regulation, articles con- 
taining hazardous substances, intended for 
use by children of ages capable of reading 
and understanding the label instructions 
and warnings. This exception is intended to 
allow the sale of such products as children’s 
chemistry sets if accompanied by adequate 
labeling warnings. 

Dr. Goddard testified in response to ques- 
tions by committee members that “common 
fireworks,” as classified by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the basis of pres- 
ent knowledge, could be adequately labeled 
and sold where local law permits their sale, 
The committee adopted an amendment re- 
flecting the substance of Commissioner God- 
dard's testimony on this point. The Com- 
missioner will be given the authority, how- 
ever, to ban “cracker balls” and any other 
fireworks as to which experience shows the 
labeling warnings to be inadequate. 

Witnesses before the committee also sought 
amendments to include blasting caps within 
the coverage of the Hazardous Substances 
Act and to prevent the banning of fireworks 
used by farmers to protect crops against 
predatory animals. With respect to blast- 
ing caps, the Department of HEW informed 
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“The type of fused cap that is available 
for sale to a farmer would be classified as 
a substance intended or suitable for house- 
hold use, since it is likely to be stored and 
used around the farmhouse. Under existing 
law, if these products are packaged, they 
are required to bear precautionary labeling. 
Under S. 3298 which would extend the law 
to unpackaged substances, each cap would 
have to be labeled by outside markings or 
by a tag to give notice of the hazard and 
the other cautionary information.“ 

With respect to agricultural and wildlife 
fireworks, the Department replied: 

“Such fireworks are not intended for use 
by children and hence are not within the 
scope of the above-quoted clause (A) of the 
definition of “banned hazardous substance” 
(automatically banned substances). Nor are 
we aware of any facts * that show that 
such fireworks satisfy the requirements of 
clause (B) of thet definition, which would 
be applicable only to hazardous substances 
that are so dangerous that nothing less than 
a complete ban, rather than appropriate 
cautionary labeling, could adequately serve 
the objectives of the basic act. This is a 
severe limitation and, as explained by the 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs in his 
testimony, is coupled with procedural safe- 
guards, including judicial review.” 

The bill also extends the coverage of the 
Hazardous Substances Labeling Act to any 
unpackaged product which is, bears, or con- 
tains a hazardous substance. 

Finally, the bill would make it clear that 
household articles treated with pesticides 
are not exempt from the Federal Hazardous 
Substances Labeling Act. There has been 
some question as to whether the Food and 
Drug Administration has jurisdiction over 
such articles as the toy ducklings, which 
have been treated by regulated pesticides. 
The bill would eliminate this doubt, they will 
be covered. 

PREEMPTION 


The committee adopted a limited preemp- 
tion amendment supported by the Depart- 
ment of HEW which would preclude any 
State from imposing a precautionary label- 
ing requirement which differs from require- 
ments imposed under the Federal act. The 
provision applies solely to labeling require- 
ments. It would not preclude States from 
banning the sale of articles covered by the 
Federal act which State and local authorities 
consider too dangerous. 


THE NATIONAL COMMISSION ON HAZARDOUS 
HOUSEHOLD PRODUCTS 

During hearings on S. 3298, members. of 
the committee questioned Commissioner 
Goddard closely on the adequacy of legisla- 
tion protecting consumers against nonvehic- 
ular accidents generally, as well as the spe- 
cific hazards involved in the amendments to 
the Hazardous Substances Labeling Act. Dr. 
Goddard indicated that no effective legisla- 
tion now exists to protect against design 
hazards in such household products as power 
equipment, especially power mowers and 
power tools, electric household appliances, 
such as heaters, electric blankets and broil- 
ers, household furnishings, such as flamma- 
ble blankets and ‘upholstered furniture. 
Even with passage of the Child Protection 
Act, Goddard testified, children would re- 
main unprotected against such hazards as 
plastic toys which splinter into sharp frag- 
ments, and electric toys bearing potential 
shock hazard. 

A witness from the Accident Prevention 
Division of the Public Health Service esti- 
mated that power mowers alone caused 100,- 
000 accidents annually; power tools, 125,000; 
washing machines, 100,000; and such cooking 
utensils as skillets with improperly designed 
pouring spouts cause as many as 80,000 burn 
injuries annually. 

Based upon the testimony of Dr. Goddard 
and other witnesses, and upon staff studies, 
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the committee has concluded that there is 
today no overall rational plan or pattern in 
national nonvehicular product safety legisla- 
tion. The safe design and construction of 
the products sold to the American family 
now depend upon an incoherent patchwork 
of voluntary self-regulation, municipal or- 
dinanace, and State and Federal law, charac- 
terized by broad variations in scope, ade- 
quacy, and uniformity. In response to these 
findings, the committee adopted as title II 
of S. 3298 an amendment creating a Na- 
tional Commission on Hazardous Household 
Products. The Commission is to be com- 
posed of seven members from the public in- 
cluding a chairman and vice chairman 
appointed by the President from among 
persons specially qualified to serve on such 
Commission by virtue of their education, 
training, or experience.” The Commission 
is directed to conduct a compre- 
hensive study and investigation of the scope 
and adequacy of measures now employed to 
protect consumers injuries which 
may be caused by household products. Such 
study and investigation shall include con- 
sideration of the following: 

“(1) the identity of household prod- 
ucts * * * which are determined to present 
an unreasonable hazard to the health and 
safety of the consuming public; 

“(2) the extent to which self-regulation 
by industry affords such protection; 

“(3) the protection against such haz- 
ardous products afforded at common law in 
the States, including the relationship of 
product warranty to such protection; and 

“(4) a review of Federal, State, and local 
laws relating to the protection of consumers 
against such hazardous products, including 
the scope of coverage, the effectiveness of 
sanctions, the adequacy of investigatory 
powers, the uniformity of application, and 
the quality of enforcement.” 

The Commission is authorized to submit 
interim reports and is directed to transmit 
a final report to the President and to Con- 
gress not later than March 1, 1968. The 
final report is to contain a detailed state- 
ment of findings and conclusions of the 
Commission, together with its recommenda- 
tions for such legislation as it deems 
appropriate. With respect to its powers, 
compensation of members, and administra- 
tion, the Commission is closely patterned 
after such prior congressionally approved 
commissions as the National Commission on 
Food Marketing. 

costs 

The Food and Drug Administration esti- 
mates that the amendments to the Federal 
Hazardous Substance Labeling Act contained 
in S. 3298 will not entail ‘additional annual 
expenditures. The National Commission on 
Hazardous Household Products is authorized 
to expend not more than $2 million for the 
full life of the Commission, 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, S. 
3298, the bill to create a National Com- 
mission on Hazardous Household Prod- 
ucts and to strengthen the Hazardous 
Substances Act, which passed the Senate 
today, represents the first work product 
of the new Consumer Subcommittee of 
the Senate Commerce Committee. 

Throughout the year, as the commit- 
tee became more and more deeply in- 
volved in questions of product safety, 
with the committees’ strenuous efforts in 
the field of tire and auto safety, as well 
as with products covered by the Hazard- 
ous Substances Labeling Act, we became 
increasingly concerned at the absence of 
any overall plan or pattern in national 
product safety legislation. We found 
that the safe design and construction of 
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the products sold to the American family 
rest on a flimsy patchwork of voluntary 
self-regulation, municipal ordinance, 
State and Federal law characterized by 
grave gaps and inadequacies. 

During the hearings on the Child Pro- 
tection Act, S. 3298, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Cotton] and I had 
the opportunity to question Food and 
Drug Commissioner Goddard on the ex- 
tent of legislation protecting consumers 
against nonvehicular accidents. In re- 
sponse to our questions, Dr. Goddard 
indicated that no effective legislation 
now exists to protect against design haz- 
ards in such products as household 
power equipment, including power mow- 
ers and power tools; electric household 
appliances, such as heaters, electric 
blankets, and broilers; and the flamma- 
bility of household furnishings, such as 
drapes and upholstered furniture. 

A witness from the Accident Preven- 
tion Division of the Public Health Serv- 
ice estimated that power mowers caused 
100,000 accidents annually; power tools, 
125,000; washing machines, 100,000; and 
cooking utensils, such as skillets with 
improperly designed pouring spouts, as 
many as 80,000 burn injuries. Goddard 
also testified that even with the passage 
of the Child Protection Act, children 
would remain unprotected against such 
hazards as plastic toys which splinter 
into sharp fragments and electric toys 
carrying a potential shock hazard. 

It may be that the substantial efforts 
of industry to adopt and to conform to 
voluntary standards, such as the Under- 
writers’ Laboratory standards for shock 
hazard, can provide sufficient. protection; 
it may be that building codes can be 
amended to deal with such injury-pro- 
ducing home hazards as the shattering of 
sliding glass doors and the explosion of 
boilers and furnaces. It may be that 
the threat of liberalized common law 
product liability for injuries will be suf- 
ficient sanction to induce the vast ma- 
jority of product manufacturers to take 
every reasonable precaution in the de- 
sign and construction of potentially haz- 
ardous products. 

We do not propose an automatic Fed- 
eral solution for every potential product 
hazard, real or imagined. But we do not 
know all that we should know. of the 
hazards inherent in the wide range of 
products which find their way into the 
home. There has been no systematic 
evaluation of the overall adequacy of 
measures, both voluntary and manda- 
tory, designed to prevent the marketing 
of unreasonable hazardous products. 

Senator Corton and I, and the mem- 
bers of our committee, concluded that 
this was a job for a National Commission 
and Title II of the Child Protection Act 
so provides. 

The Commission is to be composed of 
seven. members, qualified by education, 
training, and experience, appointed by 
the President and is directed to— 

Conduct a comprehensive study and in- 
vestigation of the scope and adequacy of 
measures now employed to protect consum- 
ers against injuries which may be caused by 
household products. Such study and inves- 
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tigation shall include consideration of the 
following: 

(1) the identity of household products 
+ * * which are determined to present an 
unreasonable hazard to the health and safety 
of the consuming public; 

(2) the extent to which self-regulation by 
industry affords such protection; 

(3) the protection against such hazardous 
products afforded at common law in the 
States, including the relationship of product 
warranty to such law in the States, includ- 
ing the relationship of product warranty to 
such protection; and 

(4) a review of Federal, State and local 
laws relating to the protection of consumers 
against such hazardous products, including 
the scope of coverage, the effectiveness of 
sanctions, the adequacy of investigatory 
powers, the uniformity of application and 
the quality of enforcement. 


The Commission is authorized $2,000,- 
000 to carry out its duties. 

In this March 21 message on consumer 
interest, President Johnson urged expan- 
sion of the Hazardous Substances Label- 
ing Act, saying: 

Too many children now become seriously 


. ill—too many die—because of accidents that 


could be avoided by adequate labeling and 
packaging of dangerous substances. This is 
a senseless and needless tragedy. 


The child-protection amendments in 
S. 3298 will prevent much of this need- 
less tragedy.” 

The bill expands the Federal Hazard- 
ous Substances Labeling Act to provide 
for the labeling of unpackaged, as well 
as packaged, products containing haz- 
ardous substances. The bill would also 
ban the sale of toys containing hazard- 
ous substances and would authorize FDA 
to ban the sale of other substances which 
are so hazardous in nature that the pub- 
lic cannot be adequately protected by 
cautionary labeling. The bill would also 
make it clear that household products 
treated with pesticides are not exempt 
from the act. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE ACT RELATING TO 
BUS CHARTER SERVICE 


The bill (S. 2893) to amend section 
208(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
and so forth, was considered, ordered to 
be engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed, as follows: 


S. 2893 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
208(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„(e) Any common carrier by motor vehicle 
transporting passengers under a certificate 
issued under this part on or before January 
1, 1967, or under any reissuance ot the oper- 
ating rights contained in such certificate, 
may transport in interstate or foreign com- 
merce to any place special or chartered par- 
ties under such rules and regulations as the 


Commission shall have prescribed.” 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
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(No. 1552), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I, INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the bill is to amend sec- 
tion 208(c) of the Interstate Commerce Act 
(49 USC 308(c)) so as to require future ap- 
plicants for motor common carrier passenger 
operating authority to show a need for bus 
charter service rights instead of automati- 
cally acquiring the right to perform such 
transportation service as an incident to ob- 
taining a certificate to transport passengers 
over a regular route or routes. 


II. NEED FOR PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


Section 208(c) of the Interstate Commerce 
Act now permits any regular route common 
carrier of passengers by motor vehicle to 
transport, under a certificate issued pursuant 
to the provisions of part II of the act, spe- 
cial or chartered parties from any point on 
an authorized route ‘to any place“ as a desti- 
nation point. The phrase to any place“ has 
been interpreted by the Commission to mean 
“to any place in the United States” (Ex Parte 
No. MC-29, Regulations Governing Special 
or Chartered Party Service, 29 M. C. C. 25, 48). 
Consequently, the grant of regular route au- 
thority to any bus company carries with it 
the right to perform charter service from any 
point on its authorized route to nationwide 
destinations. 

In recent years abuses have arisen because 
of this automatic grant of bus charter serv- 
ice rights as an incident to the grant of regu- 
lar route authority. The Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission testified 
that bus carriers have applied for the right 
to transport passengers over a short regular 
route solely for the purpose of obtaining au- 
tomatic charter rights from points on such 
routes to all points in the United States. 
He further testified that some carriers con- 
duct only token operations over their au- 
thorized routes in order to retain the right 
to engage in charter service throughout the 
country. Usually such operations are in the 
vicinity of a metropolitan area which pro- 
vides access to a large charter service market 
which may already be adequately served by 
existing charter operators. For example, 
some carriers have been known to operate 
a single station wagon as their only regular 
route passenger service, while utilizing buses 
in the performance of charter service to 
points and places throughout the United 
States. 

The president of the National Association 
of Motor Bus Owners, testifying as spokes- 
man for nearly 1,000 carriers providing over 
three-quarters of the intercity motorbus 
transportation in the United States, gave 
further examples of abuses of automatic 
charter rights under present law. 

He testified that an applicant sought a cer- 
tificate to operate a station wagon transport- 
ing about five passengers a day between 
Platteville, Wis., and the Savanna Ordnance 
Depot Proving Ground at Savanna, III., 
largely to obtain charter service rights from 
Jo Daviess County and other Wisconsin 
points to the entire United States. Another 
applicant sought interstate authority be- 
tween Sheridan and Indianapolis, a distance 
less than 30 miles, to add to intrastate au- 
thority between the same points, in order 
to obtain nationwide charter authority. 

Under the provisions of the proposed 
amendment only certificates issued for bus 
authority prior to January 1, 1967, or under 
any reissuance of the operating rights con- 
tained in such certificate, would automati- 
cally have the right to perform special or 
chartered party service. 

Any certificate issued after January 1, 
1967, would not automatically carry with it 
such incidental rights. It is intended by 
the word issued“ to mean that not only 
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must the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have served its report and order granting 
such regular route authority, but also that 
the applicant must have completed com- 
pliance with tariff filing and other necessary 
requirements following the Commission de- 
cision. 

The “reissuance” of the operating rights 
contained in a certificate issued prior to Jan- 
uary 1, 1967, would carry with it incidental 
charter rights, but the committee does not 
intend by this language to permit the sever- 
ance and separate transfer of incidental char- 
ter rights from the underlying basic regular 
route authority. 

Applicants. for motor carrier passenger 
operating authority certificates which would 
be issued after January 1, 1967, must sepa- 
rately apply for regular route authority and 
for charter service rights. An application 
would be filed under section 208(c) to obtain 
regular authority upon the showing of need 
therefor, and an application would be filed 
in accordance with sections 206 and 207 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to obtain charter 
service authority upon the showing of need 
therefor. The committee does not intend by 
this proposed amendment to bar an handi- 
cap in any way future bona fide applica- 
tions for charter service authority. The Com- 
mittee expects the Commission to adminis- 
ter the revised law on this subject with due 
regard for the needs of the public in con- 
sidering future requests for additional char- 
ter service, when the requisite showing of 
necessity is made. 

The proposed amendment would in no way 
affect the operations of presently authorized 
carriers. It would require future applicants 
for motor common carrier passenger author- 
ity to show a need for the service of trans- 
porting special or charter parties instead of, 
as today, automatically obtaining such rights 
as an incident to a grant of regular route 
authority. 


Ill, EFFECT OF PROPOSED LEGISLATION ON THE 
NATIONAL TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 


In 1935 when the Motor Carrier Act was 
passed, charter services were only a small 
part of common carrier operations. Since 
1935, charter operations have increased 
greatly and have accounted for an increas- 
ingly larger share of passenger motor bus 
revenues. In 1935, charter operations ac- 
counted for approximately 3 percent of the 
revenues of class I motor carriers. In 1965, 
charter operations accounted for approxi- 
mately 11 percent of the revenues of class I 
bus carriers. They accounted for nearly 26 
percent of the revenues of classes II and III 
bus carriers in 1963, the latest year for which 
figures are available for these two classes of 
bus carriers, 

The Chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission testified that many motorbus 
carriers are today able to render regularly 
scheduled service essential to thousands of 
communities because revenues from charter 
service offset operating losses incurred on 
certain intercity schedules. In some in- 
stances, he testified, regular route passenger 
bus service would be discontinued were it 
not for charter service. 

The president of the National Association 
of Motor Bus Owners testified that class I 
intercity carriers of passengers in the eastern 
district with annual revenues of less than 
$1 million, reported overall operating expen- 
ses for the year 1965, not including income 
taxes, averaging 50.5 cents per bus-mile, or 
94 percent of total revenues which averaged 
53.8 cents per bus-mile. Revenues from pas- 
senger fares on regular route schedules av- 
eraged only 42.2 cents per bus-mile operated 
on such routes, considerably less than the 
amount of the operating expenses per bus- 
mile. Even including revenues from trans- 
portation of package express and the other 
nonpassenger services, the average revenue 
per mile was 48.5 cents, still less than the 
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cost of providing the service. The revenues 
from charter service operations provided the 
difference between profit and loss for these 
bus companies. 

The witness for the bus owners further 
testified that bus companies are able to af- 
ford to maintain and operate extra buses to 
handle greater volume of travel on weekends 
and holidays largely because of their ability 
to use substantial numbers of buses inter- 
changeably in regular route service and 
charter operations. 

The president of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America testified that from the 
standpoint of number of passengers carried, 
the intercity bus is the most frequently used 
public carrier by far. In 1964, a total of 
459 million passengers were carried by inter- 
city buses, considerably more than the com- 
bined totals of 318 million carried by rail 
and 74 million carried by air. Intercity bus 
service is the cheapest form of passenger 
service—2.74 cents a passenger-mile com- 
pared to 2.99 cents for rail coach and 5.58 
cents for aircoach. As such, intercity bus 
service is heavily relied upon by lower in- 
come families. Fully 55 percent of the total 
trips by bus are taken by persons that are 
members of families with incomes of less 
than $5,000 per year. With rail passenger 
service declining, the intercity bus is rapidly 
becoming the only means of public passenger 
transportation for short trips by lower in- 
come families and those persons not having 
access to a car. 

In view of the importance of charter serv- 
ice revenues to operations of the motorbus 
industry, these valuable rights should not 
automatically be granted as an incident to 
regular route authority. The proposed 
amendment would accomplish this objective 
by requiring a separate showing of the need 
for regular route service and for bus charter 
service. The amendment would not affect 
existing operating rights or bona fide future 
applicants for charter service, but would in- 
sure that charter service business would con- 
tinue to support regular route operations. 

The proposed amendment is supported by 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, the Trans- 
portation Association of America, and the 
National Association of Motor Bus Owners. 
No testimony in opposition to the bill was 
offered at the hearing held on June 30, 1966. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
Nos. 1542, 1544, and 1545. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


CONCESSIONS AT THE NATIONAL 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK TO CERTAIN 
NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3230) to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
negotiate cooperative agreements grant- 
ing concessions at the National Zoologi- 
cal Park to certain nonprofit organiza- 
tions and to accept voluntary services of 
such organizations or of individuals, and 
for other purposes, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with an amendment on 
page 2, after line 8, to strike out: 

Src. 2. The Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is authorized to negotiate 
agreements granting such concessions as may 
be appropriated to facilitate the operation of 
the National Zoological Park and to provide 
services to the public. The gross receipts 
accruing to the Smithsonian Institution 
from such agreements under this section 
shall be covered into the Treasury in a spe- 
cial fund to be expended upon direction of 
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the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
for research and educational purposes of the 
National Zoological Park, and such receipts 
are hereby appropriated for such purposes, 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Board of Regents of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, in furtherance of the mission of the 
National Zoological Park to provide for the 
advancement of science and instruction and 
recreation of the people, is authorized to 
negotiate agreements granting concessions 
at the National Zoological Park to nonprofit 
scientific, educational, or historic organiza- 
tions. The net proceeds of such organiza- 
tions gained from such concessions granted 
under this subsection shall be used exclu- 
sively for research and educational work for 
the benefit of the National Zoological Park. 

(b) The Smithsonian Institution is au- 
thorized to accept the voluntary services of 
such organizations, and the voluntary serv- 
ices of individuals, for the benefit of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1580), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


S. 3230 would authorize the Board of Re- 
gents of the Smithsonian Institution to nego- 
tiate agreements granting concessions at the 
National Zoological Park to certain nonprofit 
organizations and to accept the voluntary 
services of such organizations or of individ- 
uals. This proposed legislation is the result 
of a recent Comptroller General decision (42 
Comp. Gen. 651, May 27, 1963) that held that 
the Smithsonian Institution could not grant 
the Friends of the National Zoological Park, 
@ nonprofit organization promoting educa- 
tional purposes of the zoo, the privilege of 
conducting a coin-operated audio tour lec- 
ture system concession. The proceeds of the 
concession were to be used exclusively for 
educational purposes at the National Zoolog- 
ical Park. In of his position, the 
Comptroller General advised: 

“We feel that the proposed arrangements 
with the Friends of the National Zoo would 
be unauthorized, however beneficial and de- 
sirable if might be. * * * 

“We believe that authorization for entering 
such arrangements as proposed should be re- 
quested of the Congress.” 

Section 1 of S. 3230 would provide the 
remedy suggested by the Comptroller. 

Section 2 of S. 3230 would have allowed 
the Smithsonian Institution to negotiate its 
cafeteria concession at the National Zoolog- 
ical Park, rather than award it on the basis 
of competitive bidding, and to retain the 
Government portion of the receipts from the 
negotiated agreement to be used for research 
and educational purposes for the benefit of 
the Zoological Park. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Bureau of the Budget and at the 
request of the Smithsonian Institution the 
Committee on Rules and Administration has 
one S. 3230 by deleting section 2 there- 

rom. 


ADDITIONAL SPAN OF BRIDGE 
ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
AT ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1515) to include the construction 
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of an additional span as part of the au- 
thorized reconstruction, enlargement, 
and extension of the bridge across the 
Mississippi at Rock Island, III., which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Works, with an amendment on 
page 2, line 1, after the word “addition- 
al,” to strike out “span,” and insert “span 
to increase the capacity of the bridge”; 
so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tion (b) of the first section of the Act en- 
titled “An Act authorizing the city of Rock 
Island, Illinois, or its assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Rock Island, 
Illinois, and to a place at or near the city of 
Davenport, Iowa“, approved March 18, 1938 
(52 Stat. 110), as amended, is amended by 
striking out the comma after “foregoing” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“(1) the construction of an additional span 
to increase the capacity of the bridge and 
(2) ” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (e) of the first section 
of such Act ot March 18, 1938, as amended, 
is amended by inserting before the period at 
the end thereof a comma and the following: 
“except that the construction of an addi- 
tional span authorized as part of such recon- 
struction, enlargement, and extension shall 
be commenced not later than April 1, 1970, 
and shall be completed within three years 
after such date“. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1582), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of S. 1515 is to authorize the 
construction of an additional span as part 
of the reconstruction, enlargement, and ex- 
tension of the toll bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River from Rock Island, III., to Daven- 
port, Iowa, authorized by act of Congress ap- 
proved March 18, 1938 (Public Law 446, 75th 
Cong.; 52 Stat. 110), as amended. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 

The act of March 18, 1938, authorized the 
city of Rock Island, III., to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a toll bridge across the 
Mississippi River from Rock Island, Ill., to 
Davenport, Iowa, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of an act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters, approved 
March 26, 1906. 

The Rock Island Centennial Bridge was 
completed in 1940, and since that time the 
average daily traffic over the bridge has in- 
creased from 4,000 to nearly 15,000 per day. 

The metropolitan area of Rock Island and 
Moline, II., Davenport, Iowa, and adjacent 
cities, has a total population of over 20,000. 
The area is highly industrialized, with an 
estimated 130 industries and about 30,000 


employees on the Illinois side, and 180 indus- 


tries with about 15,000 employees on the 
Iowa side. Being one metropolitan area, the 
traffic across the river produced by this em- 
ployment is extremely heavy on the bridge. 

The 1938 act was amended by an act ap- 
proved July 11, 1956 (Public Law 682, 84th 
Cong.; 70 Stat. 520) to authorize the recon- 
struction, enlargement, and extension of the 
bridge and its approaches, The amendment 
also extended the period within which tolls 
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could be charged so not to exceed 30 years 
from the completion of the reconstruction, 
enlargement, an extension of the bridge and 
its approaches as authorized therein. A 
further amendment by the act of August 14, 
1958 (Public Law 85-629; 72 Stat. 582) re- 
quired the completion of this work by 
July 1, 1963. 

S. 1515 would grant authority for the con- 
struction of an additional span as part of the 
authorized reconstruction, enlargement, and 
extension of the bridge. It provides that the 
construction of such additional span shall 
be commenced not later than April 1, 1970, 
and shall be completed within 3 years after 
such date. The bill by providing that such 
span must be completed by April 1, 1973, 
would extend the time during which tolls 
may be charged by approximately 10 years 
or until April 1, 2003. 

NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


Section (c) of the act of March 18, 1938, 
as amended, provides that the reconstruction, 
enlargement, and extension of a toll bridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near Rock 
Island, III., by the city of Rock Island, shall 
be completed by July 1, 1963. 

S. 1515, amends existing law to provide for 
construction of an additional span and ex- 
tends the period for completion of such con- 
struction until April 1, 1973. 


COST TO THE UNITED STATES IF LEGISLATION 1S 
ENACTED 

Enactment of this legislation will not re- 

sult in any cost to the Federal Government. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATIONS 


Under the provisions of the General Bridge 
Act of 1946, and interstate compact proce- 
dure, the States have authority to provide 
for interstate bridges without Federal leg- 
islation. 

However, since the Rock Island Centennial 
Bridge Commission has been previously es- 
tablished by Federal law, and since it is ur- 
gent that steps be taken now to permit the 
Centennal Bridge to be utilized to its de- 
signed capacity to relieve the existing and 
anticipated traffic conditions, it is considered 
desirable to authorize the construction of an 
additional span at this time. 

The committee accordingly recommends 
early enactment of this bill. 


JOSEPH H. HIRSHHORN MUSEUM 
AND SCULPTURE GARDEN 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 3389) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and for other purposes, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Public Works with amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Public Works are as follows: 

On page 1, line 5, after the word “and”, to 
strike out “Madison” and insert “Jefferson”; 
on page 2, line 2, after the word “museum”, 
to strike out “and sculpture garden to be 
used exclusively for the exhibition of works 
of art“ and insert “and the area bounded by 
Seventh Street, Jefferson Drive, Ninth Street, 
and Madison Drive, in the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby made available to the Smith- 
sonian Institution as the permanent site of 
a sculpture garden, both areas to be used for 
the exhibition of works of art.”; in line 12, 
after the word “museum”, to strike out 
“and” and insert “within said area lying 
south of Jefferson Drive and to provide a”; 
in line 15, after the word “the”, to strike 
out “area” and insert “areas”; in line 21, 
after the word “Institution”, to insert “In 
administering the sculpture garden the 
Board shall cooperate with the Secretary of 
Interior so that the development and use of 
the Garden is consistent with the open-space 
concept of the Mall, for which the Secretary 
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of Interior is responsible, and with related 
development regarding underground garages 
and street development.“; on page 3, line 10, 
after the word “used”, to strike out “exclu- 
sively”; and on page 5, after line 11, to strike 
out: 

“Sec, 5. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act, including 
all sums necessary for planning, construct- 
ing, and operating the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden.” 

And, in lieu thereof, to insert: 

“Src. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $15,000,000 for the 
planning and construction of the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
and such additional sums as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance and operation of 
such museum and sculpture garden.” 


The bill was reported from the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration 
without amendment. 

So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That— 

SECTION 1. (a) The area bounded by Sev- 
enth Street, Independence Avenue, Ninth 
Street, and Jefferson Drive, in the District 
of Columbia, is hereby appropriated to the 
Smithsonian Institution as the permanent 
site of a museum and the area bounded by 
Seventh Street, Jefferson Drive, Ninth Street, 
and Madison Drive, in the District of Colum- 
bia is hereby made available to the Smith- 
sonian Institution as the permanent site of a 
sculpture garden, both areas to be used for 
the exhibition of works of art. 

(b) The Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution is authorized to remove 
any existing structure, to prepare archi- 
tectural and engineering designs, plans, and 
specifications, and to construct a suitable 
museum within said area lying south of 
Jefferson Drive and to provide a sculpture 

for the use of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution within the areas designated in sec- 
tion 1(a) of this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) The museum and sculpture 
garden provided for by this Act shall be des- 
ignated and known in perpetuity as the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, and shall be a free public museum 
and sculpture garden under the administra- 
tion of the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. In administering the 
sculpture garden the Board shall cooperate 
with the Secretary of Interior so that the 
development and use of the Garden is con- 
sistent with the open-space concept of the 
Mall, for which the Secretary of Interior is 
responsible, and with related development re- 
garding underground garages and street de- 
velopment. 

(b) The faith of the United States is 
pledged that the United States shall provide 
such funds as may be necessary for the up- 
keep, operation, and administration of the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden. 

(c) The Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden shall be the permanent 
home of the collections of art of Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn and the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Foundation, and shall be used for the stor- 
age, exhibition, and study of works of art, 
and for the administration of the affairs 
of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden. 

Sec. 3. (a) There is established in the 
Smithsonian Institution a Board of Trustees 
to be kn as the Trustees of the Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Gar- 
den, which shall provide advice and assist- 
ance to Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution on all matters relating to 
the administration, operation, maintenance, 
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and preservation of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
shall have the sole authority (i) to purchase 
or otherwise acquire (whether by gift, ex- 
change, or other means) works of art for the 
Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, (ii) to loan, exchange, sell, or other- 
Museum and Sculpture Garden; and which 
wise dispose of said works of art, and (iii) to 
determine policy as to the method of display 
of the works of art contained in said mu- 
seum and sculpture garden. 

(b) The Board of Trustees shall be com- 
posed of the Chief Justice of the United 
States and the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, who shall serve as ex officio mem- 
bers, and eight general members to be ap- 
pointed as follows: Four of the general mem- 
bers first taking office shall be appointed by 
the President of the United States from 
among nominations submitted by Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn and four shall be appointed by the 
President from among nominations sub- 
mitted by the Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution. The general members so 
appointed by the President shall have terms 
expiring one each on July 1, 1968, 1969, 1970, 
1971, 1972, 1973, 1974, and 1975, as designated 
by the President. Successor general mem- 
bers (who may be elected from among mem- 
bers whose terms have expired) shall serve 
for a term of six years, except that a suc- 
cessor chosen to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term of office of his 
predecessor shall be chosen only for the re- 
mainder of such term. Vacancies occurring 
among general members of the Board of 
‘Trustees of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden shall be filled by a vote 
of not less than four-fifths of the then acting 
members of the Board of Trustees. 

Src. 4. The Board of Regents of the Smith- 
sonian Institution may appoint and fix the 
compensation and duties of a director and, 
subject to his supervision, an administrator 
and two curators of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden, none of 
whose appointment, compensation, or duties 
shall be subject to the civil service laws or 
the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 
The Board of Regents may employ such other 
officers and employees as may be necessary 
for the efficient administration, operation, 
and maintenance of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden. 

Sec. 5. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated not to exceed $15,000,000 for the 
planning and construction of the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
and such additional sums as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance and operation of 
such museum and sculpture garden. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recor an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1583), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S. 3389 would establish within the Smith- 
sonian Institution the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden for the pur- 


pose of housing and making available for 
public viewing the large private collection of 
paintings, drawings, and sculpture valued 
at $25 million offered by Mr. Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn to the Smithsonian Institution on be- 
half of the American people. e 

The Senate on May 19, 1966, ordered that 
the bill be first referred to the Committee on 
Public Works and subsequently to the Com- 


‘mittee on Rules and Administration for con- 


sideration of those aspects of the proposal 
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within their respective jurisdictions. The 
Committee on Public Works reported S. 3389 
favorably with amendments on August 30, 
1966 (S. Rept. 1538, 89th Cong.). Asummary 
of the bill as amended and reported by that 
committee is as follows: 

“Section 1. (a) Makes available to the 
Smithsonian Institution the areas bounded 
by Seventh Street NW., Independence Ave- 
nue, Ninth Street NW., and Madison Drive 
in the District of Columbia as the perma- 
nent site of a museum and sculpture garden. 

“(b) Authorizes the Board of Regents of 
the Smithsonian Institution to remove any 
existing structure, to prepare architecture 
and engineering designs, plans, and specifi- 
cations and to construct a suitable museum 
and sculpture garden within the areas desig- 


(a) Designates the museum 
and sculpture garden as the Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden, and 
provides that it shall be a free public mu- 
seum and sculpture garden under the ad- 
ministration of the Board of Regents of the 
Smithsonian Institution, 

“(b) Pledges the faith of the United States 
to provide necessary funds for the upkeep, 
operation, and administration of the Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden. 

“(c) Designates the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden as the perma- 
nent home of the collection of art of Joseph 
H. Hirshhorn and the Joseph H, Hirshhorn 
Foundation, with the provision that it he 
used for the storage, exhibition, and study 
of works of art and for the administration of 
the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and Sculp- 
ture Garden. 

“Section 3. (a) Establishes in the Smith- 
sonian Institution a Board of Trustees to be 
known as the Trustees of the Joseph H. 
Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 
and designates the Board of Trustees as the 
sole authority to purchase or acquire works 
of art for the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, to loan, exchange, 
sell, or otherwise dispose of said works of art 
and to determine policy as to the method of 
display of the works of art. 

“(b) Designates the composition of the 
Board of Trustees, the manner in which the 
eight general members shall be appointed 
and their terms of office. 

“Section 4. Provides that the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution may 
appoint and fix the compensation of a di- 
rector, an administrator, and two curators 
of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum and 
Sculpture Garden, and such other officers and 
employees as may be necessary to administer, 
operate, and maintain the Joseph H. Hirsh- 
horn Museum and Sculpture Garden, 

“Section 5. Authorizes an appropriation not 
to exceed $15 million for the planning and 
construction of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture Garden and such 
additional sums as may be necessary for 
the maintenance and operation of such 
museum and sculpture garden.” 

The jurisdiction of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works in this respect embraces “measures 
relating to the construction or reconstruc- 
tion, maintenance, and care of the buildings 
and grounds of * * * the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution” as well as “public buildings and oc- 
cupied or improved grounds of the United 
States generally.” Accordingly, that com- 
mittee has reported primarily on the pro- 
posed site and structures contemplated by 
the bill. 

The jurisdiction of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration embraces all other mat- 
ters relating to the Smithsonian Instituti- 
tion, which in respect to S. 3389 means pri- 
marily sections 3 and 4. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar, and I 
thank the Senate for its consideration. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Is there a morning hour this morning? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. Alim- 
itation of 3 minutes on statements dur- 
ing the morning hour was agreed to. 


WHO'S IN CHARGE OF MONEY 
MATTERS? 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
cently, in some of the newspapers in my 
area, there have been some fairly im- 
portant articles which I think bear on a 
number of the problems which face us 
in this country, and in the Senate in 
particular. 

One of the articles, dated August 19, 
is entitled Who's in Charge of Money 
Matters?” It strikes me that this par- 
ticular article, which is an editorial from 
the Denver Post, dated August 19, is 
particularly appropriate at this time, 
when there have been a number of ru- 
mors circulating through the press and 
through the Senate that it is possible 
that we will be asked to change fiscal 
policy this year, as well as dealing with 
the inflationary problems of this coun- 
try on a monetary basis. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
editorial of August 19 be printed at this 
point in the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wo's In CHARGE OF MONEY MATTERS? 


Part of the American economic problem is 
that there are immense amounts of money 
and credit—particularly credit—sloshing 
through some sectors of the economy. 
Where this loose money and credit tends to 
make demand for goods outpace production, 
there is the threat of inflation. 

The other part of the problem is that some 
sectors of the economy—construction, hous- 
ing, sales compared to inventories—are trend- 
ing down. Here the threat is deflation. 

So what does the federal government, 
charged with responsibility for maintaining 
full employment while avoiding ruinous in- 
flation, do? This week at least, the answer 
is nothing. But others have been busy. 

The nation’s bankers raised interest rates 
to a 40-year high; a day later the Federal 
Reserve System—which is in the government 
but independent of either legislative or White 
House control—cut down the amount of 
money the banks will have available to lend 
at those higher rates, 

The effect of both these actions should be 
deflationary. That is, higher interest rates 
should discourage some would-be borrowers 
and the cutback in money supply should 
reinforce whatever urge bankers still have 
to say no. 

But if inflation is the main threat to the 
nation’s economic health—and most, but not 
all, economists think that it is—two ques- 
tions arise. Are these small squeezes on the 
money and credit supply enough to head off 
inflation? And is anyone involved coordinat- 
ing with anyone else? 

There are certainly reasons for doubt that 
these two actions will do the job. The Wall 
Street Journal quotes a California banker as 
saying that tightening money and credit 
this way is like putting on the brakes on the 
right front wheel of a car roaring down the 
road at 70 mph: you may distort the car's 
path, cause the car to swerve off the road, 
but you won't stop it that way. 

The distorting effects of soaring bank in- 
terest rates have already been visible in the 
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drying up of the home mortgage money 
supply. It will be interesting to see what 
effects the latest moves have. 

We would doubt whether either the inter- 
est rate boost or the money supply cutbacks 
will make too much difference. 

Raising interest rates used to have a pow- 
erful effect in slowing down the economy. 
Would-be borrowers would quickly pull back 
and business expansion would slow up. 

So far this year, though, rising interest 
rates have not had that effect. Business- 
men, in particular, have gone right on bor- 
rowing. Why? Apparently because loan in- 
terest is deductible before taxes on corporate 
income tax returns, so higher interest rates 
cost a booming corporation relatively little. 
This latter-day fact of life takes much of 
the sting out of higher interest rates for 
businessmen in a time of rising prices and 
profits. 

Similarly with the Federal Reserve's cut- 
back in back loan funds; the amount of 
money “frozen” in banks is about $450 
million, 

How much effect this will have on an 
economy roaring along at an annual gross 
national product rate of nearly $730 billion 
is questionable. 

No one, of course, can be sure what effect 
these money and credit tightening measures 
will have. As Walter Heller, formerly the 
President’s chief economic adviser, says: 
“Tight money is a subject we know very 
little about“ for the very good reason that 
America has had so little of it since the 
1920s. But the best guess is that these tight- 
ening up measures will fall short of what's 
needed. 

On the second question we raised, there 
seems to be no doubt about the answer: no 
one is really coordinating those anti-infla- 
tion measures, 

The bankers did what comes naturally 
when demands for money and credit press 
hard on the supply: they raised the interest 
rates. The Federal Reserve, feeling the 
bankers were putting out too much money 
and credit, did what comes naturally for the 
Fed: it froze some of that money so the 
bankers can’t lend it out. 

But the White House and Treasury seem 
neither to be doing anything themselves nor 
trying to coordinate the actions of others. 

We trust that stance won't last much 
longer. In the present “iffy” state of the 
economy someone needs to be visibly in 
charge. 


SUITABILITY OF DENVER AS SITE 
FOR BEVTRON 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, there 
have been discussions on the floor of the 
Senate between the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Lone] and myself in connec- 
tion with the climatic conditions, the 
degree of scientific ability, and trans- 
portation access, as far as Denver is 
concerned in connection with our ap- 
plication to be one of the chosen sites 
for the Bevtron. 

Recently two newspaper articles were 
published in the Denver Post to which 
I shall refer. Both articles appeared in 
the Denver Post of August 21, 1966. 

The first article refers to a report from 
the Mountain States Telephone Co. as 
to its estimates of the population in- 
crease in the Rocky Mountain area over 
the next decade. The report deals spe- 
cifically with the reasons why people are 
coming into our area. We hope that this 
will continue. In addition, the article 
gives a good factual background as to the 
reasons for our economic and population 


growth over the past 10 to 15 years. 
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Mr. President, the second article from 
the Denver Post is entitled ‘Scientists 
Prefer Colorado.” This article is very 
interesting because it relates to a survey 
which was conducted by a Denver-based 
management and recruiting company, in 
which they made a survey of approxi- 
mately 100,000 degree-holding scientists, 
engineers and technical administrators. 
Of all the people they interviewed, 82 
percent listed Colorado as their first 
choice of the place to which they would 
like to move, and where they would like 
to work. I admire their judgment, hav- 
ing been a refugee from the East myself, 
I know what a wonderful State Colo- 
rado is. 

The survey clearly shows the climatic 
conditions, working conditions, and all 
of the other attributes that make Colo- 
rado not only an appropriate place for 
scientists, and others as well, but also a 
very favorable place for the location of 
our Bevtron, which will accelerate this 
infusion of new brains, blood, and ideas 
into our scientific community which is 
growing so rapidly and ably at this time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor the two 
articles from the Denver Post of August 
21, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


TELEPHONE Co, View: AREA GROWTH FORECAST 
LABELED CONSERVATIVE 


Mountain States Telephone Co. says it be- 
lieves that estimates by the U.S. Census Bu- 
reau that population in the Rocky Mountain 
States will increase 25 per cent between now 
and 1985 are conservative. 

The company makes its statement in a 
special issue of Monitor, its house magazine 
distributed to its employes in Colorado, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico and the El Paso area of Texas which 
it serves. 

The special issue is called “The Rockin’ 
West!“ 

Factors which Mountain States Telephone 
Says it believes will speed the economic 
growth of this area are spelled out in an ar- 
ticle by Roger Willbanks, business research 
statistician for the firm. 

“We in the Mountain States stand on the 
threshold of a magnificent future,” says 
Willbanks. 

With the predominance of nuclear, elec- 
tronic and aerospace facilities, we perhaps 
have the most modern industrial base in the 
world. 

“Our natural resources are among the most 
impressive to be found anywhere. 

“We have the nation’s largest known re- 
serves of such modern minerals as uranium, 
molybdenum, beryllium and oil shale. 

“We are centrally located with plenty of 
room for people and industry to grow. 

“Our scenery and climate offer wide varia- 
tion, and to many are unexcelled. 

“We have progressive legislatures modern- 
izing tax structures to improve the business 
environment. 

“We have unlimited recreational potential 
and an extensive interstate highway system 
bringing outdoor enjoyment within easier 
reach of everyone. 

“All this doesn’t mean things will be all 
sunshine and happiness. They never have 
been. Our region always reserved its great- 
est rewards for those able to meet its chal- 
lenges. 

“Four out of every 100 Americans live in 
the Mountain States region. The United 
States Census Bureau projects that by 1986 
nearly 5 out of every 100 will live here. 
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“We believe that estimate is conservative.” 

Monitor points out in its special edition 
that “Westerrers are working today in indus- 
tries that were not even here a generation 
ago.” 

It adds: “Developers looking for ideal 
sites are increasingly turning to the West 
with its abundance of raw materials, avail- 
able transportation, skilled labor, progres- 
sive government and room to d.“ 

It says the West's economic cycle that be- 
gan a century ago started with agriculture 
and mining and even with space-age jobs 
almost everywhere, agriculture and mining 
remain of prime importance. 

The “Rockin’ West,” says Monitor, is “a 
place to work, a place to enjoy, a place to 
learn—and a place to grow.” 


EXTENSIVE SAMPLING: SCIENTISTS PREFER 
COLORADO 


(By Dick Johnston) 


Eighty per cent of the nation’s graduate 
engineers and scientists would prefer to live 
and work in Colorado compared with any 
other state, according to an extensive sam- 
pling by a Denver-based management and 
recruiting company. 

Edward Isaacson, president of Lead In- 
ternational and of a newly formed com- 
panion corporation, Space International, 
said Colorado's attractiveness to highly 
trained men in such fields as research, aero- 
space and electronics was first spotlighted in 
a Lead survey about two years ago. 

At that time, 100,000 degree-holding scien- 
tists, engineers and technical administra- 
tors were asked to indicate state preferences 
for job opportunities. Eighty-two percent 
listed Colorado first. 

Approximately the same percentage pref- 
erence has held true since then in Lead’s 
processing of some 75,000 applications an- 
nually from persons seeking professional 
advancement. 

Some scientists and engineers now work- 
ing in other states, especially parts of the 
South, would be willing to move to Colorado 
for the same, or even less, pay, Isaacson said. 
However, he added, Colorado does not yet 
offer the number and type of job opportuni- 
ties some other areas do. 

Second to Colorado in preference as a 
place to work is California, followed by 
Texas. Among the higher educated men, 
such as those with doctorate degrees, the 
preference for Colorado runs up to 90 per 
cent. 

Two centers of the aerospace industry, Los 
Angeles, Calif., and Huntsville, Ala., are cited 
first on many applications because they offer 
a large number of jobs and possible swift 
advancement. But the Denver area is the 
unquestioned first choice as a place for 
family living, Isaacson continued, 

Lead International which he formed here 
in 1947 with his wife, Carron, as vice presi- 
dent, has engaged in U.S. and European re- 
cruiting of scientists and engineers for 
major industrial companies. 

Last month they set up Space Interna- 
tional as their recruiting operation and be- 
gan switching Lead to specialization in man- 
agement systems studies and surveys. 

Isaacson said the firms now have contracts 
with 200 of the nation’s major companies. 
Newest contract for Space International is 
one for $72,000 with Douglas Aircraft Co. to 
find personnel for its manned orbital lab- 
oratory work. 

The Denver firm has lined up 500 scien- 
tists and engineers for interviews with 
Douglas management. A Space Inter- 
national team left last week for Los Angeles 
to work on the Douglas contract and in- 
augurate a new cost-saving technique for 
recruitment by big firms. 

Space will conduct a symposium for 
Douglas Department heads and other man- 
agement-level officials. A system of charg- 
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ing recruitment costs against the depart- 
mental budgets is being set up. 

This technique, in effect, forces faster 
decision-making on hirings in the depart- 
ments, cutting down loss of time and loss of 
talented applicants, 

Newly appointed general manager for 
Space is Charles Meno, former personnel 
manager of Chrysler Corp. operations at 
Cape Kennedy, Fla. Another new addition 
to the Space staff is Milton (Chick) Cook, 
former marketing manager in Pomona, 
Calif., with 22 years of engineering experi- 
ence, 

Lead and Space, with home offices at the 
Denver Technological Center, has a total 
staff of 16 with branch offices in Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and London, England. 

The home office which moved into a new 
building last fall is completing installation 
of computer equipment to allow almost in- 
stant compilation of statistics and lists of 
potential employees for client companies. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TODAY UNTIL 9 A.M. TOMORROW, 
AND FROM TOMORROW UNTIL 12 
O'CLOCK NOON ON TUESDAY 
NEXT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 9 a.m. to- 
morrow, Friday, and that immediately 
after convening tomorrow the Senate 
stand adjourned until 12 o’clock noon on 
Tuesday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, in 
other words, no business will be trans- 
acted tomorrow. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for not in excess of 10 minutes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


WORLD DISARMAMENT AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT ORGANIZATION TO SUP- 
PLEMENT UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, in 1958, 
the Harvard University Press published 
a most important volume entitled, 
“World Peace Through World Law,” 
written jointly by Grenville Clark, now 
of Dublin, N.H., and Prof. Louis B. Sohn, 
of the Harvard University Law School. 

This volume contained a detailed, 
article-by-article proposed revision of 
the charter of the United Nations de- 
signed to make that body an effective 
instrument for bringing about general 
and complete disarmament under en- 
forceable world law. 

The goal of general and complete dis- 
armament was accepted as an integral 
part of U.S. foreign policy during the 
concluding years of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, under the leadership of 
Secretary of State Christian Herter. It 
was subsequently refined, made more 
specific, and emphasized by President 
John F. Kennedy in a series of speeches 
he made during the years 1961, 1962, and 
1963. 

The policy is purportedly still that of 
the Johnson administration. Outlines 
of draft treaties setting forth the steps 
which need to be taken to achieve gen- 
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eral and complete disarmament under 
enforceable world law have been pending 
at the 18-nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence in Geneva ever since early in 1962. 

Messrs, Clark and Sohn concluded a 
few years ago that prospects for the 
needed revision of the United Nations 
Charter were dim, indeed. Accordingly, 
they prepared a proposed treaty estab- 

a world disarmament and world 
development organization which would 
have a connection with the United Na- 
tions but would not operate within the 
limitations of the present charter. 

Such a world disarmament and world 
development organization might well 
spring, at a future date, from the dis- 
armament negotiations at the 18-nation 
conference in Geneva. 

The proposed treaty establishing a 
world disarmament and world develop- 
ment organization has recently been 
translated into Japanese, at the instance 
of the two authors, Messrs. Clark and 
Sohn. 

In connection with the Japanese trans- 
lation, an introduction has been pre- 
pared by the authors, stating their 
reasons for advocating this approach to 
world disarmament as opposed to their 
initial approach, which would have called 
for a comprehensive revision of the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a copy of the introduction to 
the Japanese translation of the proposed 
treaty establishing a world disarmament 
and world development organization be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
GER in the chair). Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the intro- 
duction was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


INTRODUCTION 


(By Grenville Clark, Dublin, N.H., and Louis 
B. Sohn, Harvard University Law School, 
Cambridge, Mass.) 


As the joint authors of “A Proposed Treaty 
Establishing a World Disarmament and 
World Development Organization”, we are 
honored to have translated into Japanese 
by eminent scholars this alternative plan of 
ours for an effective world federation to pre- 
vent war. We welcome the opportunity to 
explain our reasons for such a plan as an 
alternative to the drastic revision of the 
United Nations Charter as proposed in our 
book “World Peace Through World Law”, 
first published in 1958 and recently in a third 
edition by the Harvard University Press. 

The rationale of this alternative plan is 
that the creation of a new and adequately 
empowered world organization to supplement 
the United Nations is likely to prove a more 
feasible procedure to accomplish the desired 
end of a disarmed and warless world than 
the necessary radical revision of the Charter. 

Why do we believe that this alternative is 
probably a more feasible method than the 
necessary thorough revision of the U.N. 
Charter? The answer is that over the years 
since 1945 inflexible positions have been 
taken by both large and small countries 
which for psychological reasons deep in hu- 
man nature, make it virtually impossible to 
adopt the radical changes in the Charter 
which are essential to its adequacy. On the 
other hand, it is possible, we believe, to avoid 
or overcome these difficulties by making an 
entirely fresh start with a wholly new orga- 
nization, with membership open to all na- 
tions and closely affiliated with the United 
Nations, 
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As early as 1961 we arrived at these con- 
clusions, based upon the experience of the 
fifteen years since the adoption of the 
Charter in 1946. Article 109 of the Charter 
provided that in the tenth year after adop- 
tion, the question of holding a revision con- 
ference must be on the agenda of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but when 1955 came all that 
happened was the appointment of a commit- 
tee to report as to whether the time was 
opportune for such a conference. No favor- 
able report was then made and, incredible as 
it may seem in view of the basic and obvious 
deficiencies of the United Nations, similar 
denying reports have been made in every 
subsequent year with no prospect whatever, 
as of 1966, that a revision conference is any 
more likely in the foreseeable future than in 
the eleven years since the question was sup- 
posed to be voted upon in 1955. 

Meanwhile, vested interests have grown 
up to make the future prospects for drastic 
Charter revision even less than when the 
question came on the agenda in 1955. For 
example, if one thing is apparent, it is that 
unless the voting system in the General As- 
sembly is changed so as to abolish the un- 
realistic one-vote-for-each-country rule, irre- 
spective of population or any other factor, 
the major powers will refuse to confer any 
important authority on that body. And yet 
with the addition of some fifty small- 
country members which value this unrealis- 
tic system as a means of influence and a sym- 
bol of status, it seems more unlikely than 
ever that this all-important change can be 
made. Moreover, even in face of near bank- 
ruptcy, no move is under way to substitute 
a reliable revenue system for the precarious 
reliance upon voluntary annual contributions 
by the members; nor any real effort to abolish 
the veto in the Security Council which has 
so often paralyzed that body. 

This failure to act for U.N. Charter revision 
not only ignores the obviously precarious 
state of the U.N., but also the warnings of 
its best friends. For example, such a warn- 
ing was issued in June 1965 by an unusual 
group of fourteen persons from thirteen na- 
tions meeting near San Francisco. This 
group, assembled by C. Maxwell Stanley, now 
President of the United World Federalists 
of the United States, included the eminent 
scientist Hideki Yukawa, and two former 
Presidents of the General Assembly, Carlos 
P. Romulo and Zafrullah Khan. The 
group unanimously declared that “The UN 
and the world community cannot survive 
without enforceable world law, world police, 
and world courts for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security” and solemnly 
warned that “Unless drastic changes are 
made in the UN Charter, there is grave 
danger that the UN may not survive the next 
ten years.” This message was sent to all the 
delegates who met to celebrate the twentieth 
anniversary of the Charter. 

Nevertheless, no attention has been paid 
either to this warning or to numerous other 
petitions for a Charter review conference, 
and it is time to face the fact that for the 
foreseeable future there is no prospect what- 
ever that the Charter will be so revised as to 
enable the U.N. to fulfill its principal 
declared objective, namely, to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security.” 

In this situation, what should the workers 
for world order do? Should they blindly 
continue to insist that the Charter must be 
radically revised in spite of the obstacles al- 
most certain to frustrate such a revision for 
an indefinite time? Or should they abandon 
the objective of an effective world organiza- 
tion as hopeless? Or should they look for an 
alternative method, such as the creation of 
a new and adequately empowered world orga- 
nization, open to all nations, such as the 
World Disarmament and World Development 
Organization proposed in our Draft Treaty? 
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It is this third course which we advocate, 
since the case for world federalism, as dem- 
onstrated by events, is stronger than ever. 

The Viet-Nam war should be regarded as an 
inevitable consequence of the prevailing state 
of lawlessness as between the nations, evi- 
denced also by the vast waste of material and 
human resources in the arms race, which 
continues at an annual cost of some $140 
billion, and by the constant tensions which 
are the result of these conditions. 

There is no reason whatever to suppose 
that these conditions will improve unless 
and until there is established a really effec- 
tive world federation equipped to supervise 
complete national disarmament, to settle all 
disputes between nations by peaceful means 
and to bring about a real improvement in 
the living standards of the two thirds of all 
the world’s people who now live in dire 
poverty. 

If, as we grieve to say, there appears to be 
no chance in the foreseeable future for such 
a world federation through Charter revision, 
why not at least examine with care the alter- 
native method which we present for con- 
sideration? 

This is the spirit and purpose of our Draft 
Treaty and we deem it an honor that its 
first translation has now been made into 
Japanese. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, this state- 
ment contains a cogent argument in 
support of the proposed treaty. It has 
convinced me that the best long-range 
approach to world peace through world 
law is that outlined in this proposed 
treaty by Messrs. Clark and Sohn, 
rather than by revision of the charter 
of the United Nations, as suggested in 
their original plan. 

In this time of increasing world ten- 
sions, when we are at war in Vietnam, 
when we see a deterioration in the NATO 
structure, and when there is reason to 
fear that some of the acts of our Gov- 
ernment—and of many other govern- 
ments as well—will have the effect of 
advancing international conflict rather 
than international cooperation, I would 
hope that Senators and other readers of 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD would give 
careful thought to the suggestion of 
Messrs. Clark and Sohn. 

Mr. President, we are going to have to 
get a peace offensive, and a strong one, 
underway, and promptly, if the world is 
not to disintegrate with a nuclear world 
war III. 

It is far later than we think. 

It is not just nuclear war we fear. 
Threats of chemical, biological, and ra- 
diological war hang over the heads of all 
of us as well. 

Conventional war is now being fought 
on a massive basis in Vietnam and is 
threatening to erupt elsewhere in the 
world. 

Accordingly, I would hope that the ad- 
ministration and the governments of 
other countries would turn their thoughts 
away from the diplomacy of power poli- 
tics and turn them toward measures of 
international cooperation which might 
jae a just and lasting peace in our life- 


As an earnest, able, and carefully rea- 
soned approach to such a posture on the 
part of our Government, and indeed, all 
the other members of the United Na- 
tions, and the Communist nations as well, 
including Communist China, I strongly 
support the Pek ll presented by 
Messrs. Clark and Sohn. 
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SMALL BUSINESS INVESTMENT 
COMPANY PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I an- 
ticipate that within a few minutes a mi- 
nority member of the Subcommittee on 
Small Business of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency will be in the 
Chamber. 


Meanwhile, we want very much to be 
able to take up S. 3695 during the morn- 
ing hour, as soon as the other member 
of the subcommittee appears. In the 
meanwhile, I should like to speak briefly 
on the bill. 

Mr. President, during July and August 
of this year, the Senate Small Business 
Subcommittee, Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee, and the House Se- 
lect Committee on Small Business each 
held hearings on the small business in- 
vestment company program. These 
hearings clearly show that the Admin- 
istrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration needed additional tools to regu- 
late the SBIC program. 

Mr. President, I introduced S. 3695— 
which I hope we can take up and pass 
this morning—on August 8, 1966. The 
cosponsors of the bill are the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], chair- 
man of the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business, the Senator from Texas 
(Mr, Tower], the ranking minority 
member of the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], who very effectively chaired the 
hearings on the SBIC program held by 
the Permanent Investigations Subcom- 
mittee, and the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Münt], the ranking member 
of that subcommittee. All of us are vi- 
tally interested in seeing that Mr. Boutin 
has more adequate supervisory powers 
regarding SBIC’s. 

I would like to compliment the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], for 
the excellent way in which he conducted 
the hearings of the Permanent Investi- 
gations Subcommittee on the SBIC pro- 
gram. The staff of that subcommittee 
cooperated with the staff of the Small 
Business Subcommittee on this bill and 
portions of a bill that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] and the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris] have 
drafted are included in this bill. I had 
agreed to engage in a colloquy with the 
Senator from Oklahoma on this bill but 
he is unable to be here today. If the bill 
is not brought up today I will, of course, 
be happy to discuss the bill with the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma when the bill is 
acted upon. 

This is, frankly, a compromise meas- 
ure which we have discussed in great de- 
tail with the leaders of the small busi- 
ness investment industry. It is a com- 
promise measure. It is the result of 
their best thinking and I believe an ac- 
ceptable compromise which will work. 

This bill would: First, Authorize SBA 
to revoke SBIC’s licenses after Adminis- 
trative proceedings. SBA now has power 
to suspend licenses; 

Second. Authorize SBA to issue cease- 
and-desist orders to individuals as well 
as SBIC’s who have violated or are about 
to violate provisions of the Act or regu- 
lations. The present law provides for 
the issuance of cease and desist orders 
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against SBIC’s for a violation of the Act 
or regulations; and 

Third. Authorize SBA to remove or 
suspend officers or directors of an SBIC. 
Appropriate administrative proceedings 
and judicial review are provided when 
these powers are exercised. 

Mr, President, the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee reported out S. 3695 
without objection. This bill would 
amend the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and the Small Business Act 
and other laws. There are no objections 
to the bill by the Small Business Admin- 
istration or the National Association of 
Small Business Investment Companies. 
It is noncontroversial. 

This bill would strengthen the au- 
thority of the Administrator of the SBA 
to supervise more effectively the small 
business investment company program. 
This is the primary purpose of the bill. 

I would like to discuss the main provi- 
sions of the bill: 

The bill would clarify the authority of 
the Administrator of the SBA by deleting 
from title II of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 the provisions that 
the powers conferred on the Adminis- 
tration shall be exercised through the 
Small Business Investment Division and 
the powers conferred on the SBA Admin- 
istrator shall be exercised by him 
through a Deputy Administrator. The 
provision establishing an Investment Di- 
vision is retained in the Act. This bill 
also provides that the present title of 
Deputy Administrator be changed to As- 
sociate Administrator. The bill would 
create a Deputy Administrator who 
would be Acting Administrator of SBA 
in the absence of the Administrator, or 
in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
Administrator. This provision conforms 
to standard practice in other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s 3 minutes have expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may have 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, S. 
3695 would authorize SBA to revoke li- 
censes of SBIC’s after administrative 
proceedings. SBA now has authority to 
suspend licenses, but it needs this addi- 
tional authority to move against those 
SBIC’s who have seriously violated the 
act or regulations; This procedure 
would be conducted under procedure set 
out in the Administrative Procedure Act. 
There is ample protection against ar- 
bitrary action on the part of SBA. 

S. 3695 would amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act to authorize SBA 
to issue cease and desist. orders against 
individuals, as well as SBIC’s who have 
violated or are about to violate the act 
or regulations. The present law pro- 
vides SBA authority to issue cease and 
desist orders against an SBIC for any 
violation of the act or regulations. This 
amendment, will enable SBA to reach 
officers, directors, and other persons with 
a cease and desist order where in the 
past the order only was effective against 
the SBIC, which in many cases may just 
be a corporate shell. 
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S. 3695 also authorizes SBA to remove 
r suspend officers or directors of an 
SBIC after appropriate administrative 
proceedings and judicial review. The 
provisions in this bill relating to removal 
or suspension of officers or directors con- 
tain the same safeguards as were pro- 
vided in the Financial Institutions 
Supervisory Act, S. 3158, which passed 
the Senate without objection August 22, 
1966. Under this bill an SBIC officer or 
director may be removed if three specific 
findings are made—first, that he has 
committed a violation of law or regula- 
tion or of a final cease and desist order or 
has engaged in a practice which con- 
stitute a breach of his fiduciary duty; 
second, that the SBIC has suffered or will 
probably suffer substantial loss or that 
the interest of the SBA could be seriously 
prejudiced; and third, in addition to the 
other two conditions, that the violation 
or breach of fiduciary duty involves per- 
sonal dishonesty on the part of the direc- 
tor or officer. 

This is a very limited power. In every 
case personal dishonesty must be in- 
volved as well as substantial financial 
loss or other damage. Furthermore, the 
bill grants to the director or officer an 
opportunity to apply to the U.S. district 
court for a stay if a temporary suspen- 
sion order is granted or to appeal from 
a final order to the appropriate U.S. court 
of appeals or the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit. 

Another ground for suspension or re- 
moval of a director or officer is having 
been charged in any information, indict- 
ment, or a complaint authorized by a U.S. 
attorney with the commission of or par- 
ticipation in a felony involving dis- 
honesty or breach of trust. The director 
or officer may also be removed if he is 
convicted of the felony. 

The bill also provides that wherever an 
SBIC violates any provision of the act 
or regulations, such violations shall be 
deemed to be also a violation on the part 
of any person, including the officers and 
directors of the SBIC, who participate 
in such violation. The bill makes it un- 
lawful for any participant in the man- 
agement of an SBIC to engage in any act 
or practice in breach of his fiduciary 
duty. It also provides that except with 
written consent. of the SBA no person 
may take office or participate in the 
management of an SBIC who has been 
convicted of a felony or convicted or 
found civilly liable for fraud or other 
dishonesty. It would also provide that 
persons hereafter so convicted or found 
civilly liable could not, without consent 
of the SBA, continue to serve or par- 
ticipate in the management of an SBIC. 

S. 3695 provides for the imposition of 
a fine of $100 per day against any SBIC 
which fails to file a required report to 
SBA unless the failure to file is due to 
reasonable cause and is not due to will- 
ful neglect. 

The bill would provide a fine of not 
more than $10,000 or imprisonment of 
not more than 1 year, for any officer, di- 
rector, or principal stockholder of an 
SBIC who knowingly offers any shares of 
stock in such SBIC as security for any 
loan to purchase an interest in such 
SBIC. These persons making these loans 
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have 90 days after the passage of this act 
to substitute the SBIC stock used as col- 
lateral for other acceptable collateral. 

The committee has not included in the 
bill any provision for personal civil liabil- 
ity of officers and directors for losses to 
SBA caused by violations of the act or 
regulations. I recognize that there can 
be a strong argument made for such lia- 
bility, at least in cases not resulting from 
mistaken business judgment. This con- 
cept needs more study and clarification 
than is possible in this session. 

Mr. Boutin, the Administrator of SBA, 
assured the committee that he would 
submit a bill which contains additional 
incentives to those who are now operat- 
ing SBIC’s and to those who may want 
to form an SBIC. Early next year the 
committee will also consider other mat- 
ters which we did not have time to in- 
clude in this bill, along with the incentive 
legislation which Mr. Boutin promises 
early in the next session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
TuurMonpD], who has been a very diligent 
member of the Small Business Subcom- 
mittee and who also took part in doing 
highly competent work on this bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
wish to thank the distinguished Senator 
from Wisconsin and to commend him 
upon the outstanding work he did on this 
bill. This bill, S. 3695, grants to the 
Administrator of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration additional powers to enable 
him to deal with small business invest- 
ment company operations more effec- 
tively. 

I realize that this bill was acted upon 
quickly. At the same time, there were 
various and divergent views on the bill. 
Finally, a bill was agreed upon that ap- 
pears to meet the objections, of most, if 
not all interested parties. At least, the 
controversial features have been elim- 
inated. 

The provisions of this bill are needed 
at once by the Small Business Adminis- 
tration to meet problems that have been 
arising in the small business investment 
company operations. 

I believe this bill gives Small Business 
Administration officials the additional 
authority to deal promptly with these 
problems, since the bill includes new 
revocation powers, new reporting re- 
quirements and penalties, and authority 
for closer examination of the industry. 

Iam sure the committee will watch the 
effectiveness of this bill and take further 
action next year, if needed. 

This bill probably does not accom- 
plish everything that some of us would 
like to do, but we think it is a proper 
step and one that will be effective. 

I again commend the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE, I thank the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that S. 3695, which is now at the 
desk, be made the pending business. 
This has been cleared with both the 
majority and minority. The bill was 
reported by the committee without ob- 
jection. Itis very urgently needed by the 
Small Business Administration. It is a 
noncontroversial bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, reserving the right to object, I 
hope the Senator will not press his re- 
quest at this time, it may be all right, 
but the bill has not been printed. There 
is no bill before us to read. I wonder 
what the rush is in wanting to pass it be- 
fore Members of the Senate can read it. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I may say to the 
Senator from Delaware that we have 
committee prints of the bill as reported 
and the committee report which are 
available. I shall be delighted to have 
the Senator from Delaware look at it. 

It is obvious that this bill, like any 
noncontroversial bill on the calendar, 
cannot be considered if any Senator ob- 
jects to having it taken up; and the Sen- 
ator from Delaware is perfectly within 
his rights if he chooses to exercise them 
in this regard. 

The bill was not controversial in com- 
mittee. It is a bill which the committee 
strongly feels should be passed by the 
Senate before the Labor Day recess. The 
committee was unable to report this bill 
out until today. And today is the last 
day before the recess on which it can be 
passed so that it may go to the House, 
where it must pass through a committee 


before the House can consider it. It is - 


the feeling of the committee that if ac- 
tion on the bill is delayed until after we 
return from the Labor Day recess, when 
the civil rights bill will be before the 
Senate, it will be extremely difficult to 
have the bill enacted before sine die ad- 
journment. The bill provides the kind of 
supervisory authority that the SBA ur- 
gently needs, and needs now. The Ad- 
ministrator has asked for this author- 
ity. If Congress fails'to give it to him, 
we may be responsible for loss of millions 
of dollars of taxpayers’ and investors’ 
money in November and December when 
Congress may be in recess. This is a bill 
designed to stop sharp practices and pro- 
tect the Government investment and 
the taxpayer. 

However, if the Senator from Delaware 
wishes to hold up the bill, he is, of course, 
perfectly within his rights to do so. The 
committee—both Republican and Demo- 
cratic members—regarded this as a non- 
controversial bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I am al- 
ways interested in noncontroversial mat- 
ters; I sometimes propose them myself. 

I do correctly understand that the bill 
changes the method of payment of taxes 
on losses sustained by investors in small 
business companies? 

Mr. PROXMIRE.- No. The bill does 
not affect taxes at all—in any way, 
shape, or form. It is completely and to- 
tally a supervisory bill. The bill con- 
tains no tax incentive provisions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Are tax- 
payers’ investments in the stocks of small 
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business investment companies now al- 
lowed as ordinary business losses or as a 
capital loss? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. They are allowed as 
provided in the law at the present time. 
The bill does not change that situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I yield. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Before the Senator 
discusses the merits of the bill, may we 
have an answer from the Senator from 
Wisconsin as to who on the minority side 
has cleared the bill? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. In the first place, 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
Txuurmonpd], who is a minority member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
and the Small Business Subcommittee, 
has just made a statement approving the 
bill. In addition, it is my understand- 
ing that the minority staff member, Mr. 
Egenroad, has discussed the bill with 
the minority members of the committee 
and has heard of no objection to the 
bill on their part and no objection to 
having the Senate act on it at once. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I may say to the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin that the leadership 
on this side of the aisle, for which I am 
attempting to act at the moment, as- 
sumes the responsibility of clearing 
legislation by first ascertaining that the 
minority members of a particular com- 
mittee approve it and that there is no 
objection from any other member of the 
minority. Under those circumstances, 
would the Senator from Wisconsin be 
willing to withdraw his request momen- 
tarily, until an appropriate answer can 
be ascertained with respect to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

Mr. THURMOND. I would say to the 
distinguished Senator from California 
that the minority members of the com- 
mittee favor the bill. The distinguished 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], the 
ranking minority member, is in accord 
with it. The distinguished Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER] sent his proxy. 
The other minority members of the com- 
mittee are in accord with the purposes of 
the bill. There is no objection to the 
bill. Originally, there was objection to 
some provisions of the bill, but, as now 
reported, most of the controversial fea- 
tures have been removed.. So as matters 
now stand, the minority is in accord. 
They would not be in accord if the bill 
had contained certain other features. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 
I simply do not know whether the mi- 
nority leader has cleared this bill. 

Mr. THURMOND. I could not speak 
for the minority leader. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. At the suggestion 
of the Senator from California, I shall 
certainly withdraw my request if the 
Senator from Delaware wishes me to do 
so. I should be reluctant to do so, be- 
cause I would prefer to have the matter 
finished today, and not run the risk that 
it may be difficult to have the bill 
brought up on Tuesday. However, I rec- 
ognize that Members have not had a 
chance to read the bill and the report as 
filed. If the bill cannot be brought up 
today, I trust that all Members of the 
Senate will take advantage of the 4 days 
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intervening to study the bill so they will 
be able to act promptly on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Wisconsin has asked 
unanimous consent to call up S. 3695. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. KUCHEL. There is objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Is there further morning business? 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, let me 
complete my statement on this problem. 

If the leadership on this side clears 
the bill—and I shall ask the minority 
leader to pass judgment on it—there will 
be no objection, as far as I know, to the 
Senator from Wisconsin taking the bill 
up later in the day. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I should be de- 
lighted; and I shall be happy to discuss 
the matter further with the Senator 
from Delaware, who, as I understand, 
may have additional questions. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is a simple one. 
I am merely trying to understand the 
rules in this respect, and what our pro- 
cedures are. I did not understand that 
it was the prerogative of a Senator, dur- 
ing the morning hour, to have that kind 
of bill made the pending business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It can 
be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Even during the 
morning hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Even 
during the morning hour. 

1 The Senator from California has the 
oor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I yield to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
believe, as a matter of policy, it is bet- 
ter for bills to be considered carefully; 
I do not think they should be taken up 
too quickly. However, in this case there 
does appear to be an emergency, and for 
that reason I agreed to have the bill 
called up at this time. The Republican 
members of the committee agreed to the 
bill as it has now been reported. 


RIGHT-TO-WORK LAW FOR THE 
TERRITORY OF GUAM 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
like 19 States, including Virginia, the 
* of Guam wants a right-to-work 
aw. 

The territorial legislature earlier this 
summer overwhelmingly passed a bill 
providing that no person should be 
denied the right to work—if he wants 
to—because of membership or nonmem- 
bership in a labor union, 

On July 8 territorial Gov. Manuel 
Guerrero—a. presidential appointee— 
vetoed the bill. Four days later, the 
Guam Legislature, by a 14-to-6 vote, 
overrode the Governor’s veto. 

Federal law provides that, when the 
territorial Governor’s veto is overridden, 
the bill is forwarded to the President of 
the United States, who then has three 
alternatives: 

First. He may sign the bill into law; 

Second. He may veto the bill; or 
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Third. He may allow the bill to be- 
come law without his signature by fail- 
ing to act within 90 days. 

The 90 days period on the Guam right- 
to-work bill started to run on July 22. 

As of today the Office of Territories in 
the Interior Department is preparing a 
report to the President on “the legal 
and technical aspects of the bill.” 

I am advised that the Office of Terri- 
tories expects the report to the President 
to be completed about September 1. 

Following Governor Guerrero’s veto of 
the island bill, Ricardo Salas, chairman 
of the Guam Legislature’s Rules Com- 
mittee, said: 


This bill is designed to protect the basic 
right of individuals to choose either member- 
ship or nonmembership in labor organiza- 
tions. The measure does not in any man- 
ner or form interfere with legitimate union 
activities nor does it restrict the right of 
employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively with their employers. 


The U.S. Senate in February killed an 
effort to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. In this action the Senate 
preserved the rights of States to enact 
right-to-work laws, if they want them. 

I hope, in the Guam case, the Presi- 
dent will permit the territory the priv- 
ileges afforded under section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Now, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the Recorp follow- 
ing my remarks an editorial entitled 
“Guam’s Right To Work,” published in 
the Northern Virginia Daily, of Tuesday, 
August 30, 1966, whose able editor is J. J. 
Crawford, of Strasburg, Va. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Ro- 
ORD, as follows: 


From the Northern Virginia Daily, 
Aug. 30, 1966] 


Guam’'s Ricgut To Work 


The little 209 square mile unincorporated 
territory of Guam is providing President 
Johnson with what could turn out to be a 
kingsize headache. The unicameral legisla- 
ture of Guam has managed to put the Pres- 
ident squarely on the spot. 

Here's what happened. The legislative 
body of Guam passed a Right to Work bill 
patterned after several well-established state 
Right to Work laws on the mainland. The 
heart of the Guam bill is expressed in Sec- 
tion 53002 which stipulates: “No person shall 
be denied the opportunity to obtain or re- 
tain employment because of non-member- 
ship in a labor organization .. .” 

In other words, the majority of the 75,483 
people of Guam want no part of compulsory 
unionism. They have made it clear they 
want the right to decide for themselves 
whether they, individually, will or will not 
join a union in order to hold a job. 

But, the abolishment of, the threat of 
compulsory unionism was not to be that 
easy. On July 8 the Federally appointed 
Territorial Governor of Guam vetoed the bill 
passed by the legislature. Four days after 
the Governor’s action the 20-member legis- 
lature immediately overrode the veto by a 
vote of 14 to 6. Federal law provides that 
when a territorial governor's veto is over- 
ridden the bill in question is forwarded to 
the President. The President must do one 
of three things: sign the bill into law, veto 
the bill, or, if he fails to act within 90 days, 
the bill becomes law without the President’s 
signature. 

Thus, the President must now make a 
decision, which, regardless of which method 
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he employs in deciding the fate of the bill, 
could be painful. All along LBJ has made no 
secret of his support for federal legislation 
which would abolish Section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. He long ago threw in his 
lot with organized labor in an effort to cram 
compulsory unionism down the throats of 
the people. Ironically enough, however, the 
President and the Democratically-controlled 
Congress were unable to deliver. 

The power of the presidency and the power 
of organized labor combined were not enough 
to overcome the power of the people, ap- 
proximately 70 percent of whom opposed 
repeal. Accordingly, the effort to kill Sec- 
tion 14(b) failed. The right of the individual 
states to ban compulsory unionism remains 
unviolated, at least. temporarily. 

The question now is, since there is no 
federal law to morally support him, will the 
President carry his allegiance to organized 
labor to the point of vetoing the Guam 
Right to Work law, against the islanders’ 
overwhelming wishes? Or, will he risk the 
ire of his organized labor cohorts by approv- 
ing the Guam bill? 

It's an awkward position for LBJ who has 
been outspoken against Right to Work laws 
and equally outspoken for civil rights and 
individual freedoms. The fact that this bill 
involves, for the people of Guam, the im- 
portant basic civil right of the individual’s 
freedom to work, does not make it easier, 
On August 20, speaking at the University of 
Rhode Island, President Johnson said: 

“If there is a single word that describes 
our form of society, it may be the word 
‘voluntary’... the tremendous prosperity 
we enjoy and the personal liberty we cherish, 
are at least good evidence that the system 
works.“ 

If LBJ really means what he said there is 
only one thing he can consistently do— 
O.K. the Guam Right to Work bill. 


POLLUTION OF LAKE MICHIGAN 
DURING DREDGING BY U.S. CORPS 
OF ENGINEERS PRESENTS SE- 
VERE PROBLEM—PUBLIC WORKS 
COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN CON- 
CERNED 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I am 
concerned with the pollution of Lake 
Michigan in the Chicago area associated 
with the activities of the Corps of Army 
Engineers. 

Because the Senate Committee on Pub- 
lic Works has general legislative author- 
ity over the civil functions of the Corps 
of Engineers and general legislative au- 
thority over the water pollution control 
program, I feel it is important to learn 
exactly the scope and extent of the corps’ 
contribution to pollution of Lake Michi- 
gan. The corps has provided me with a 
comprehensive summary of this situa- 
tion and recommended solutions to the 
pollution problem. In essence, the prob- 
lem arises from dredging operations cur- 
rently in progress in the north fork of 
the Chicago River. The material which 
the corps dredges from the Chicago River 
is taken out and dumped in an area of 
Lake Michigan where such dumping will 
not constitute a hazard to beaches or 
water-supply intakes. 

According to the information I have 
received from the corps, changing the 
present disposal method would involve 
unloading the dredge material on shore 
and rehandling by trucks at an estimated 
cost probably in excess of $7.50 per yard 
instead of the contract unit price of ap- 
proximately $1.50 per yard. 


September 1, 1966 
Mr. President, when the Federal Gov- 
ernment recognized its responsibility to 
aid in the control of water pollution and, 
more specifically, when the administra- 
tion issued an Executive order relating 
to pollution control by Federal agencies, 
most of us recognized that it would be 
more costly not to pollute than to allow 
pollution to continue. 

The Corps of Engineers has assured 
me that “prior to the accomplishment of 
any future dredging work in the Chi- 
cago area, the problem of spoil disposal 
will be the subject of detailed study.” 
While this is adequate assurance for the 
future, it is important that existing pol- 
lution be minimized and that Lake Mich- 
jenn does not go the same route as Lake 

e. 

The Corps of Engineers can and should 
request from the Congress sufficient 
funds to avoid polluting this great lake. 
The Corps has an obligation to protect 
the value of other resources when per- 
forming its authorized function. I ear- 
nestly urge the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of the Budget to recommend 
adequate methods of pollution control 
for Lake Michigan. 

I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
munication from the Corps of Engineers 
regarding their operations on Lake Mich- 
igan be inserted at this point in the Rxc- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ARMY CORPS OF ENGINEERS DREDGING OF GREAT 
Lakes HARBORS AND CHANNELS 


1, Problem: In recent months greatly in- 
creased attention has been given to the 
pollution of the Great Lakes. In connection 
therewith some local and state interests have 
protested the dredge spoil disposal operations 
of the Corps of Engineers on the grounds 
that this activity is contributing to pollution 
of the Lakes. 

2. Facts: a. New work and maintenance 
dredging of the harbors and channels of the 
Great Lakes has been carried on by the Corps 
of Engineers for many years. In many in- 
stances the dredge spoil has been disposed of 
in open waters of the Lakes. This practice 
has been followed because it is usually by 
far the most economical means of accom- 
plishing this work. 

b. Executive Orders 11258 and 11288 pro- 
vide, among other things, that the heads of 
Departments of the Executive Branches shall 
cooperate in preventing or controlling water 
pollution and that pollution caused by the 
operations of the Federal Government shall 
be reduced to the lowest level practicable. 

c. The original interpretation of these Ex- 
ecutive Orders was that the Corps’ dredging 
operations were not necessarily covered on 
the basis that these operations did not con- 
stitute a source of polluted material. They 
do, however, in many instances, involve mov- 
ing material which is highly polluted from 
either industrial or sanitary sources from 
one place to another. The Corps’ prior prac- 
tice has been limited to assuring that the 
dredge spoil areas were so selected that they 
did not constitute a pollution hazard to 
beaches or water supply intakes. 

d. The scope of the protests being received 
indicates the clear need for more positive and 
direct action. 

e. This need is substantiated by the poli- 
cies of the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration and the necessity that regard- 
less of the relative impact of the operations, 
as a federal activity it should be exemplary 
to those private and public interests which 
are in fact the source of the pollution. 
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3. Position of the Corps of Engineers: The 
Corps of Engineers agrees completely that 
wherever practicable and as soon as prac- 
ticable dredge disposal methods should be 
modified so that they will not unreasonably 
accentuate this problem. 

4. Solution: ‘ 

a. The long range solution is to give ade- 
quate treatment to all wastes before they 
are deposited in waterways, It is recognized 
that this will require a major effort over 
Several years with Federal, state and local 
interests working together. 

b. Pending achievement of the long range 
solution, there will be continued need for 
maintenance dredging in the Great Lakes 
Harbors as a vital element of the economy 
of the region and the United States. 

c. To meet both the needs for navigation 
and for pollution abatement the Corps of 
Engineers proposes to study each location at 
which dredge spoil is now being placed in 
open waters. This study will be directed to- 
ward devising an alternate plan of operation 
which will reduce the polluting impact of 
dredging operations to a minimum. Gen- 
erally these plans will provide for land dis- 
posal or diked shoreside disposal areas. This 
type of alternate solution is not a complete 
one because it will not eliminate dissolved 
polluted material and the sites will 
not be very attractive. It will, however, elim- 
inate the solid materials and it will limit 
the transfer of dissolved polluted material 
largely to the actual periods of dredging. 
The complete solution lies in the control of 
polluted waste at its source. 

d. As soon as the most economic plans for 
all sites have been determined and no later 
than the next requests for funds subsequent 
hereto, the scope of the alternate solution 
will be presented to the Bureau of the Budget 
for its consideration in the appropriation of 
the necessary funds. 

e. As soon as funds have been provided 
for the alternate method of operation, it will 
be put into effect in connection with the 
next dredging for the site concerned. 

5. Limitations; It is considered that these 
revised procedures to the extent that they 
are adopted will meet the objectives of the 
Executive Orders in the reduction of pollu- 
tion. There will, however, be some limita- 
tions with respect thereto as follows: 

a, It cannot be expected that corrective 
measures will be immediately adopted for all 
harbors. The engineering studies involved 
will take time. In addition, the construc- 
tion of alternate 0 areas where this 
is the proposed solution will also take time. 
In the meantime, the only alternative would 
be to cease maintenance of the project. This 
latter solution is inconsistent with the gen- 
eral economy and the needs of the people. 

b. There will be considerable expense in- 
volved. The prior methods of dredging as 
noted above were premised on the most eco- 
nomic way of accomplishing the work. The 
adoption of alternate methods will require 
very substantial increased funding all of 
which may be beyond immediate budgetary 
limitations. It may also be expected that the 
increased costs may result in the abandon- 
ment of some projects on the basis of eco- 
nomics. 

c. Our best present estimates are that at 
the very least it will be from three to five 
years before all corrective measures can be 
placed into effect. 


TRAFFIC SAFETY ACT OF 1966 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
Congress has now completed action on 
the Traffic Safety Act of 1966 and sent 
the bill to the President for signature. 
This is a historic piece of legislation and 
certainly one of the most important ac- 
complishments of the 89th Congress. It 
shows the determination on the part of 
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the U.S. Congress and the American 
people to do something positive about the 
scandalous conditions on American high- 
ways which are causing the deaths of 
50,000 people a year. 

Final passage of this bill is especially 
meaningful to me, of course, because the 
bill incorporates the entire safety pro- 
gram which I offered to the Congress in 
the form of three bills over the past 2 
years: 

First. Grading and labeling of auto- 
mobile tires. 

Second. Minimum safety standards 
for all automobiles. 

Third. Research into prototypes of 
safely designed cars. 

There is some irony in the fact that we 
complete action on this bill designed to 
save lives on the highway on the eve of 
the Labor Day weekend when many hun- 
dreds of Americans will be needlessly 
killed, causing grief and hardship 
throughout the country. 

The fact that hundreds will die over 
the Labor Day weekend despite our ac- 
tion on this bill dramatizes that much 
remains to be done to restore sanity and 
safety to the highways of America. 

First of all, this legislation must be 
implemented. Congress must act 
promptly on an appropriation measure to 
provide the funds which this new safety 
legislation will require. Second, the 
administration must recruit the people 
and set up the machinery necessary to 
carry out this bill. 

In addition, every level of government 
in America, every automobile and tire 
manufacturer, and every individual mo- 
torist must make highway safety a more 
urgent priority if we are going to make 
any meaningful reduction in our high- 
way death toll. 

I introduced the first automobile tire 
safety legislation in the Senate in May 
1964. It would have directed the Fed- 
eral Government to establish national 
safety standards for all automobile tires. 
This legislation was revised and intro- 
duced April 1, 1965, as bill S. 1463. It 
provoked an interesting nationwide re- 
action. It brought denunciation from 
tire manufacturers who insisted that 
“tires were safer than ever” and who re- 
sisted any kind of safety standards es- 
tablished by a public agency. But the 
bill also brought thousands of letters 
from individual motorists who testified to 
the most shocking examples of tire fail- 
ure, even on new automobiles. Hearings 
before the Federal Trade Commission 
and Senate and House committees soon 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt that 
many new cars were being delivered with 
inadequate tires and that the individual 
motorist was virtually helpless in select- 
ing the proper tire to suit his needs in an 
industry which was using a bewildering 
array of misleading names and size 
labels. 

Thanks to the leadership of the Sena- 
tor from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON] 
and a number of others, this tire safety 
bill, further revised and improved, passed 
the Senate by a vote of 79 to 0. Legis- 
lation which had been denounced by 
prominent spokesmen for a major indus- 
try was suddenly so acceptable that not 
a single vote was cast against it. 
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Realizing that the American highway 
scandal was not caused by tire failure 
alone, I introduced another bill, S. 1251, 
in February of 1965 to authorize the Fed- 
eral Government to set mandatory mini- 
mum safety standards for all automo- 
biles. As I said at the time, it seemed 
unusual that the Congress asserted the 
authority to require safety features on 
cars bought by the Federal Government 
but did not extend this same protection 
to cars bought by the average American 
citizen. This bill also was very sharply 
criticized by the automobile industry and 
even by some who appeared to be disin- 
terested persons. One of the criticisms 
was that there were widely different 
opinions as to what constituted safe de- 
sign in an automobile. 

To meet that criticism, I introduced 
legislation, S. 2162, in June of 1965 to 
authorize the Federal Government to fi- 
nance and supervise the development 
and testing of prototypes of truly safe 
automobiles. The purpose of this bill 
was to allow engineering research firms 
to do far-ranging research leading to the 
construction and testing of cars which 
would meet the needs of American 
motorists and at the same time help to 
reduce the highway death toll. 

This bill particularly was scoffed at. 
The most common taunt was that a car 
designed for safety would have to look 
“like a Sherman tank,” a remark which 
simply exposed the lack of understanding 
of many people as to what constitutes 
safe design in an automobile. 

It is a source of great personal satis- 
faction to me that all three of these bills 
which I introduced over the past 2 
years—national safety standards and 
quality labeling for automobile. tires; 
mandatory minimum safety standards 
for all automobiles, and authorization 
for federally financed research in safe 
automobile design—have now been in- 
corporated into the Traffic Safety Act 
of 1966 and have passed both Houses of 
the Congress by unanimous vote. 

As I remarked earlier, much remains 
to be done. At the same time, it is inter- 
esting to note that much already has 
been accomplished. As is so often the 
case, industry has reacted to this legis- 
lation even before it has taken effect. 
Already, realizing that the Congress 
finally meant business and the American 
people were serious about highway 
safety, the auto makers are announcing 
1967 models including such items as col- 
lapsible steering columns and dual brak- 
ing systems as standard features. It is 
interesting to note that not much more 
than a year ago the industry was mini- 
mizing the need for such features and 
even criticizing them, just as the indus- 
try criticized seat belts a decade earlier. 

Because the American public de- 
manded action on safe automobile and 
tire design and because Congress showed 
that it was serious about this matter, 
the new cars rolling off the assembly 
lines this month will be safer than the 
cars which otherwise would have been 
produced. Once this bill takes effect, 
the 1968 and later models which are pro- 
duced will be still safer yet. I must 
emphasize that the passage of this leg- 
islation should not signal a letup in our 
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overall, nationwide campaign for high- 
way safety. But it is a cause for rejoic- 
ing that at long last something really 
significant has been done to raise the 
Standards of the millions of automobiles 
and tires which play such an important 
part in the lives of all Americans today. 


INTERVIEW WITH A MEMBER OF 
THE VIETCONG 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the National Broadcasting Co. on 
the Huntley-Brinkley show televised an 
interview between its distinguished cor- 
respondent Sander Vanocur and Tran 
Hoai Nam, a high official of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front’’'—otherwise 
known as the Vietcong. 

The interview was filmed in Algeria, 
and presents a striking view of the 
Front’s attitudes and positions. Ar- 
rangements for the interview took sev- 
eral months to accomplish, and I believe 
the interview is a real tribute to the 
initiative, enterprise, and journalistic 
skill of both Mr. Vanocur and NBC 
News. 

What was said in the discussions. de- 
serves attention. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a transcript of the broadcast 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script of interview was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


This interview with Tran Hoai Nam, a high 
official of the National Liberation Front and 
the Front’s representative in Algeria, took 
place four days ago in Algiers. The Front is 
the political arm of the Viet Cong. 

I asked for the interview three months 
ago. At the end of June, I received a re- 
quest for written questions. The interval 
between the time the questions were sent 
and when the interview took place was pre- 
sumably used to formulate the answers with 
the leaders of the Front in Vietnam. NBC 
News agreed to show the interview unedited. 

Before the interview began, I proposed an 
additional question—one about the 1954 Ge- 
neva accords, and this request was agreed 
to. 
The interview took place at the Front's 
headquarters in Algiers, 18 Rue Langevian. 
Though I believe that Nam understands Eng- 
lish and may even speak it, he answered in 
Vietnamese from a prepared text. A repre- 
sentative for the Northvietnamese news 
agency read the prepared English translation 
of the answers. The atmosphere was cordial. 


SANDER VANOCUR-TRAN HOAI NAM INTERVIEW 


Vanocur. What are the conditions, in the 
opinion of the leaders of the National Libera- 
tion Front, which would be necessary to se- 
cure an end to the fighting in Vietnam? 

Tran Hoar Nam. The South Vietnamese 
people fervently cherish peace, a real peace 
not dissociated from national independence. 
For our people, peace means that there is no 
longer any aggressor on the Vietnamese soil. 
As long as the American troops still hang 
onto our country, the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple will fight them until the achievement of 
independence, democracy and peace. This 
unswerving position has been clearly defined 
in the statement of the Central Committee of 
the South Vietnam National Front for Lib- 
eration on March 22, 1965, as follows: 

“The South Vietnamese people and their 
armed forces are resolved never to lose hold 
of their arms so long as they have not at- 
tained the fundamental aims of their strug- 
‘gle: independence, democracy, peace and 
neutrality. All talks with the U.S. impe- 
tialists at this moment are entirely useless if 
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they still refuse to withdraw from South 
Vietnam all their troops and means of war- 
fare and those of their satellite countries, if 
they still have not dismantled all their mili- 
tary bases in South Vietnam, if the traitors 
still surrender South Vietnamese people’s 
sacred rights to independence and democ- 
racy to the U.S. imperialists and if the South 
Vietnam National Front for Liberation, the 
only genuine representative of the 14 million 
South Vietnamese people does not have its 
decisive voice.” 

Vanocor. If agreement could be reached 
on the need for discussions among the in- 
terested parties in this conflict, would the 
National Liberation Front favor a temporary 
cease-fire to hostilities during the discus- 
sions, or would it be necessary for the hos- 
tilities to continue during such a conference? 

Tran Hoar Nam. The U.S. rulers have al- 
ways been trumpeting about negotiation 
and peace. But it is common knowledge 
that each time they are about to send rein- 
forcements to South Vietnam and make a 
further step in escalating their war of ag- 
gression, they always resort to their “peace 
talks” swindle in an attempt to cover up 
their criminal acts, to fool world opinion 
and blame the Vietnamese people for un- 
willingness to enter into “peace talks.” In 
fact, the U.S. rulers are feverishly intensi- 
fying their aggressive war in South Vietnam 
and giving a new and extremely dangerous 
impulse to their “escalate” in North Viet- 
nam in an attempt to change their position 
of weakness and defeat into a position of 
strength and victory and obtain at the con- 
ference table what they could not obtain in 
the battlefield. 

In this context and as long as the claims 
defined by the above mentioned statement 
of the Central Committee of the South Viet- 
nam National Front for Liberation are not 
realized, any discussion or negotiation would 
be inappropriate. The entire people of South 
Vietnam will consequently continue their 
resolute struggle until final victory. 

Vanocur. What are the political objectives 
of the National Liberation Front and are 
the leaders of the NLF prepared to partici- 
pate in elections throughout Vietnam to 
be supervised by a neutral body? 

Tran Hoar Nam. According to the ten- 
point program defined in its Manifesto, the 
position of the South Vietnam National 
Front for Liberation on the political field is: 

To overthrow the disguised colonial re- 
gime and to form a national democratic 
coalition government which should include 
the representatives of the various sections of 
the population, of all the nationalities, po- 
litical parties, religious beliefs and all the 
patriotic personalities. 

To set up a progressive regime of broad 
democracy and abolish the present dictato- 
rial constitution of the puppet government. 

To carry out a foreign policy of peace and 
neutrality. The national democratic gov- 
ernment is disposed to establish diplomatic 
relations with all the other countries regard- 
less of their political regimes and in con- 
formity with the principles of peaceful co- 
existence as defined by the Bandung Confer- 
ence, and unite closely with peace loving 
countries and neutral countries.. South 
Vietnam should not join any military alli- 
ance. It is disposed to receive economic 
aid from any country which would grant it 
without any binding condition. 

Vanocor. Is unification with the North a 
political objective of the National Liberation 
Front? 

Tran Hoar Nam. The South Vietnam Na- 
tional Front for Liberation stands for the 
gradual reunification of the country by 
peaceful means, on the principle of negotia- 
tions and discussions between the two zones 
and all forms and measures to be applied 
for the benefit of the people and Fatherland, 
because the reunification of our country is 
the ardent aspiration of all our compatriots, 
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The South Vietnam National Front for 
Liberation will consequently organize free 
general elections. 

As “for general elections in South Viet- 
nam” you have made mention of, I should 
assert that as long as the U.S. and their 
satellites do not withdraw their armed forces 
from South Vietnam it is absolutely impos- 
sible to talk about free elections. Not to 
mention the so-called elections of the “Con- 
stituent Assembly” or any other elections of 
the “National Assembly” staged by the trai- 
tors in Saigon on US. orders, which are 
nothing but political bluffs. Such facetious 
elections will never be recognized by the 
South Vietnamese people. 

Vanocour. If agreement as it seems cannot 
be reached on major substantive issues, 
would the National Liberation Front be pre- 
pared to discuss an exchange of prisoners 
with the United States? In this connection, 
and perhaps as a useful first step, would 
the National Liberation Front be prepared 
to immediately arrange for the release of a 
United States AID official, Mr. Gustave 
Hertz? 

TRAN Hoar Nam. As long as the U.S. gov- 
ernment persist in refusing to recognize the 
South Vietnam National Front for Libera- 
tion, there is no possibility to consider any 
discussion on the problem of American pris- 
oners. 

Vanocur. Have your representatives here 
or elsewhere in the world, met with officia) 
representatives of the United States, and if 
the answer is in the negative, are your lead- 
ers prepared for such a meeting or meetings, 
at this time or in the future? 

Tran Hoar Nam. The leaders of the South 
Vietnam Front for Liberation have never met 
Officially or unofficially with the U.S. repre- 
sentatives. At present, while the U.S. are 
continuing to intensify and extend the war 
in Vietnam, if there is any U.S. suggestion 
about such a meeting, this can only be con- 
sidered as a maneuver in the fallacious 
“peace” policy of President Johnson with a 
view to cover up his aggressive policy of war 
and hoodwink American and world opinion. 

Vanocur. There has been some talk of late 
in the United States that perhaps the 1954 
Geneva Accords have no application to the 
present conflict, have perhaps been over- 
taken by events. What is the official position 
of the National Liberation Front with re- 
gard to the Accord? 

Tran Hoar Nam. The essential spirit of the 
1954 Geneva Agreements on Vietnam is to 
recognize the independence, sovereignty, 
unity and territorial integrity of Vietnam, 
If the U.S. government acts in accordance 
with the engagement made by its representa- 
tive at the 1954 Geneva Conference, Mr. 
Bedell Smith, that is to say if it respects the 
1954 Geneva Agreements, real peace has been 
restored in South Vietnam and the reuni- 
fication of the whole of Vietnam, an inde- 
pendent and sovereign country has been 
realized since long. 

The South Vietnam National Front for Lib- 
eration did not participate to the 1954 Geneva 
Agreements on Vietnam. Consequently, it 
is not bound by these agreements. Never- 
theless, it is striving for the realization of 
the fundamental principles of these agree- 
ments because they are in conformity with 
the just aspirations and rights of the South 
Vietnamese people. 

To conclude, I take this opportunity to 
express my heart-felt thanks to the intellec- 
tuais, religious groups, students, workers and 
all other men of good-will in the United 
States who have time and again manifested 
and continue to manifest their solidarity 
with the Vietnamese people in the latter's 
struggle for national salvation. 

Vanocour. Thank you. 


VANOCUR CLOSER 


The important points in an interview in a 
foreign language are not always immediately 
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obvious. But the tone in this one was un- 
mistakable. It was defiance. 

In revolutionary movements, defiance can 
often be a mask for weakness. That may be 
what we witnessed in this interview. But we 
cannot be sure. In my opinion, the impor- 
tant points were: the curt refusal to discuss 
an exchange of prisoners, their unwillingness 
to moet with U.S. representatives, and the 
sharp emphasis on fighting to the end. I 
came away with this impression: These peo- 
ple offered absolutely nothing, in manner or 
in words, which would suggest, even faintly, 
an early or a painless end to this struggle. 

This is Sander Vanocur, NBC News. 


LONG WAR IN VIETNAM INDICATED 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, last 
night, NBC Commentator Sander Vano- 
cur was featured in an important filmed 
interview with an official of the Viet- 
namese National Liberation Front. 
Three months ago, Mr. Vanocur re- 
quested an interview with a representa- 
tive of the political arm of the Vietcong. 
In June, he was asked to submit written 
questions which he did. Four days ago, 
the interview was granted at the Na- 
tional Liberation Front office in Algiers. 
Mr. Tran Hoai Nam, the group’s repre- 
sentative in Algeria, answered the ques- 
tions submitted by Mr. Vanocur. 

The clear import of the interview is 
that at least at the present time our 
escalating military pressure on the Viet- 
cong is not prompting them to take a 
more favorable attitude toward negotia- 
tions. Mr. Vanocur reached the conclu- 
sion that “these people offered absolutely 
nothing in manner or in words which 
would suggest even faintly an early or a 
painless end to this struggle.” 

In the course of the interview, the Viet- 
cong spokesman said that the political 
aims for the guerrilla movement are to 
overthrow the “disguised colonial re- 
gime” in Saigon and replace it with a 
“progressive” coalition government. He 
further said that it is “absolutely impos- 
sible to talk about free elections” as long 
as American troops are overrunning 
Vietnam. The Vietcong spokesman said 
that the U.S. peace offensives have all 
been designed to deceive public opinion 
as a cloak for an escalating U.S. military 
involvement. 

The distinguished Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrsicorr], whose remarks 
precede mine, under the headline Inter- 
view With a Member of the Vietcong,” 
has already placed in the Recorp the text 
of the interview. I join him in urging 
Members of Congress and the general 
public to read it. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article by Mr. Max Frankel, 
published in the New York Times of Sep- 
tember 1, 1966, relative to Mr. Vancour’s 
interview, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, Sept. 1, 
1966] 


VIETCONG SPOKESMAN Is DEFIANT ON PEACE 
TaLKs—AID IN ALGERIA, IN REPLIES TO 
AMERICAN TV Queries, Says U.S. TROOPS 
Must LEAVE 

(By Max Frankel) 
WASHINGTON, August 31—South Vietnam's 
National Liberation Front expressed a defiant 
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and extremely tough line toward negotiations 
of any kind in a statement prepared for an 
American television showing tonight. 

The front, the political parent group of 
the Vietcong, said peace talks would be “in- 
appropriate” as long as American troops re- 
mained in Vietnam. It accused American 
officials of seeking negotiations only to con- 
vert defeat into victory and to “obtain at the 
conference table what they could not obtain 
in the battlefield.” 

The Communist-led organization refused 
even to consider discussions about prisoners 
until the United States formally recognized 
it as a legitimate political group. Washing- 
ton has consistently denounced the front as 
the “creature” of North Vietnam’s Commu- 
nist Government. 

The views of the front were given to Sander 
Vanocur, a correspondent of the National 
Broadcasting Company, by Tran Hoal Nam, 
the group's representative in Algeria. In pre- 
senting the interview on the Huntley-Brink- 
ley Report, Mr. Vancour said he had re- 
quested it three months ago and submitted 
written questions at the end of June. 


TOOK PLACE 4 DAYS AGO 


The interview took place four days ago at 
the front’s office in Algiers. Mr. Vancour said 
that he presumed the answers had been 
cleared with front leaders in Vietnam over 
the summer. 

For our people, peace means that there is 
no longer any aggressor on Vietnamese soil,” 
Mr. Nam said. “As long as the American 
troops still hang onto our country, the South 
Vietnamese people will fight them until the 
achievement of independence, democracy 
and e.“ 

He said that there had been no change 
in the front’s policy since the declaration 
of its central committee on March 22, 1965. 
That declaration vowed continuation of the 
war until American troops were withdrawn 
and the front had gained a “decisive” voice 
in the government of South Vietnam. 

Mr. Nam denounced calls for negotiation 
without withdrawal as a “swindle” designed 
to cloak intensification of the pace of war 
by the United States. 

He defined the front’s political aims as 
the overthrow of the “disguised colonial re- 
gime” now governing in Saigon, formation 
of a broadly based and “progressive” coali- 
tion government and adoption of a foreign 
policy of “peace and neutrality.” He de- 
scribed the front, however, as “the only gen- 
uine representative of the South Vietnamese 
people.” 

The front advocates “gradual” reunifica- 
tion of North and South Vietnam “on the 
principle of negotiations and discussions be- 
tween the two zones,” the spokesman said. 
It is “absolutely impossible to talk about 
free elections,” he added, as long as American 
and other foreign troops are stationed 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. Nam dismissed the Sept. 11 elections 
for a constituent assembly as a “political 
bluff” staged by “traitors in Saigon on U.S. 
orders.” 

CALLS EFFORTS A MANEUVER 

The leaders of the front have never met 
officially or unofficially with American re- 
presentatives, Mr. Nam said, and can only 
regard suggestions for such meetings while 
the war is being intensified “as a maneuver 
in the fallacious peace policy of President 
Johnson.“ 

He ended the interview by expressing 
“heartfelt thanks to the intellectuals, reli- 
gious groups, students, workers and all other 
men of good will in the United States who 
have time and again manifested and con- 
tinue to manifest their solidarity with the 
Vietnamese people in the latter’s struggle for 
national salvation.” 

Mr, Nam spoke in Vietnamese from a pre- 
pared text. He had a prepared English 
translation read before the camera by a rep- 
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resentative of the North Vietnamese news 
agency. Mr. Vanocur described the atmos- 
phere of the talk as cordial, but came away 
with the “impression that the front had of- 
fered nothing in either manner or words to 
suggest an early or painless end to the war.” 


REPORT OF PLAN For LONG Wan 

PNOMPENH, CAMBODIA, August 31.—Wil- 
fred Buchett, a leftist Australian journalist 
who returned Monday from Vietcong areas 
in Vietnam, says that insurgent leaders ex- 
pect that the war will go on for years. Mr. 
Burchett interviewed Nguyen Huu Tho, 
chairman of the National Liberation Front. 

The Australian also said that economic 
planning in North Vietnam was based on the 
assumption that the war with the United 
States would be a long one. 

Mr. Burchett said that the Vietcong leaders 
saw no point in entering into negotiations 
with the United States as long as the John- 
son Administration treated the war in South 
Vietnam simply as “aggression from the 
North.” He expressed the opinion that the 
United States could break the impasse over 
negotiations only by expressing readiness to 
negotiate directly with national Liberation 
Front. 

Mr. Burchett said that Mr. Tho had told 
him that the front’s political position had 
not changed, that the front was still ready to 
form a broad coalition government that 
would embrace all political groupings in 
South Vietnam and eventually negotiate 
with Hanoi on unification of the country. 

Mr. Burchett reported that he had found 
the Vietcong more confident than during his 
last visit in November when they were ex- 
periencing some uneasiness about the Amer- 
ican military build-up. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Vanocur interview is one more indication 
that our assumption that the Vietcong 
and North Vietnam would come to the 
conference table if they are only hit hard 
enough militarily may be a questionable 
assumption. Writing in this same vain, 
Mr. Stewart Alsop suggests in the Sep- 
tember 10 issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post that our policy planners may have 
made “a great miscalculation” in con- 
cluding that our mounting military pres- 
sure on North Vietnam and the Viet- 
cong is the road to the conference table. 

Mr. Alsop quotes Secretary of Defense 
McNamara as follows: 

The essence of our military effort there 
must be to show the North Vietnamese and 
the Viet Cong that they can't win in the 
South. Then we presume that they will 
move to a settlement, either through nego- 
tiations or other action. 


Mr. Alsop also quotes the opposing 
ht of North Vietnamese leader Ho Chi 
Minh: 


Johnson and his clique should realize this: 
... The war may last five, ten, twenty 
years or longer. Hanol, Haiphong and other 
cities and enterprises may be destroyed, but 
the Vietnamese people will not be intimi- 
dated....In the past, we defeated the 
Japanese fascists and the French colonial- 
ists in much more difficult junctures. .., 
The Vietnamese people will win. 


Then Mr. Alsop concludes: 


If the war drags on and on, the pressure 
to fight “our kind of war,” and to “occupy 
his territory“ —or at least some of it—will 
mount inexorably. The bombing of the de- 
militarized zone is already a step in that 
direction. Wars have a terrible logic of their 
own, which is quite unlike the logic of intel- 
Ugent and reasonable men, examining charts 
in air-conditioned offices, 
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In short, if the McNamara thesis turns out 
to be a great miscalculation, the United 
States could find itself involved, all unwit- 
tingly, in a military occupation of a large 
hostile population. The United States could 
also find itself involved, all unwittingly, in a 
very much larger and very much uglier war. 

Surely all sensible men must hope, and also 
pray, that the McNamara thesis will prove 
correct, and that now that we have indeed 
shown the Communists that “they can't win 
the South,” they will follow the Washington 
script and “move to a settlement.” Other- 
wise, despite the brilliant job our forces have 
been doing in Vietnam, the outlook is for a 
much larger, longer and bloodier war than 
Lyndon Johnson, Robert McNamara or any- 
one else allowed for. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this thoughtful and sobering 
piece by Mr. Alsop be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: Great MIScALCULATION? 
(By Stewart Alsop) 


Robert S. McNamara: “The essence of our 
military effort there must be to show the 
North Vietnamese and the Viet Cong that 
they can’t win in the South. [Then] we 
presume that they will move to a settle- 
ment, either through negotiation or other 
action.” 

Lyndon B. Johnson: “Our diplomatic re- 
ports indicate that the opposing forces no 
longer really expect a military victory in 
South Vietnam.” 

Ho Chi Minh: “Johnson and his clique 
should realize this:. . The war may last 
five, ten, twenty years or longer. Hanoi, 
Haiphong and other cities and enterprises 
may be destroyed, but the Vietnamese peo- 
ple will not be intimidated....In the 
past, we defeated the Japanese fascists and 
the French colonialists in much more diffi- 
cult junctures. ... The Vietnamese people 
will win.” 

The McNamara thesis, that the Commu- 
nist side in Vietnam will move to a settle- 
ment,” once they are convinced that they 
can’t win in the South,” is the basic assump- 
tion of American strategy in Vietnam. In 
testimony on Capitol Hill, in private conver- 
sations and on-the-record interviews, Mc- 
Namara and other Administration spokesmen 
have reiterated this basic assumption again 
and again. 

“We're trying to show them they can’t 
win the South,” McNamara said some weeks 
ago in an interview with this reporter for 
the Post, “and that the longer they try to 
do so, the heavier will be the penalty they 
pay in the North.. . They're paying a real 
penalty already.” 

The “penalty” has been increasing steadily 
ever since. And surely by this time Ho Chi 
Minh and his clique are sufficiently aware 
of the mountainous American military su- 
periority so that they no longer really ex- 
pect a military victory in South Vietnam.” 

Did Ho Chi Minh therefore obey the script, 
as written in Washington, and move to a 
settlement“? Not at all. Instead, a couple 
of weeks after the President's triumphant 
press-conference announcement, quoted 
above, he went on Hanoi radio and made the 
speech which is also quoted above, and 
which breathes defiance in every line. And 
at least as this is written, there is no evidence 
whatever that the Communists are getting 
ready to “move to settlement” in Vietnam. 

Thus it is surely about time to face up to 
the fact that the McNamara thesis, the basic 
American assumption about the war in Viet- 
nam, may be dead wrong. It is a perfectly 
logical thesis. Since he clearly “can’t win 
in the South,” the sensible thing for Ho Chi 
Minh to do is to cut his losses. But maybe 
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Ho Chi Minh isn’t “sensible.” 
means just what he says. 

“You mean you think Ho is an Asian 
Churchill?” a high official asked with a de- 
risive laugh when this possibility was sug- 
gested to him. “You mean ‘We'll fight on the 
beaches’—all that sort of thing?” 

Ho may not be an Asian Churchill, but 
Churchill's decision to fight on in 1940 was 
by sensible standards an illogical decision— 
he simply did not have the means to defeat 
Hitler, and Hitler had offered rather tempt- 
ing peace terms. Again and again in history, 
for reasons irrational and even dishonorable, 
men have fought on when their cause seemed 
hopeless. Even a rat, when cornered, dis- 
plays a terrible courage. 

Moreover, all men—including Ho Chi Minh 
and his aging lieutenants—are products of 
their past. As Ho said in his radio speech, 
he and his Viet Minh guerrillas “defeated the 
Japanese fascists and the French colonial- 
ists” even when the Viet Minh controlled no 
oil depots, no factories and no town in Indo- 
china bigger than a big village. When the 
Italian professor Giorgio La Pira visited Ho 
last autumn, Ho remarked to him that, even 
if the Americans bombed North Vietnam 
“back to the stone age,” he and his men 
would be no worse off than they were before 
Dienbienphu. 

Obviously the possibility that the McNa- 
mara thesis may turn out to be wrong has 
occurred to the Administration policy mak- 
ers, including Secretary McNamara. This 
accounts for the warnings, much repeated in 
recent weeks, that the war may be long and 
hard. But how long and how hard? 

One well-informed official believes (“but 
don’t quote me“) that the Communist side 
cannot continue the fight for more than two 
years at the most—i.e., the war will end before 
the next presidential election. “The V.C. and 
the North Vietnamese,” this official points 
out, “are taking more than one thousand 
fatal casualties a week—that’s more than 
fifty thousand dead a year, not counting 
wounded and defections, They just can’t go 
on taking that kind of punishment indefi- 
nitely.” 

A thousand dead men is a lot of dead men, 
week after week. But there are 16 million 
people in North Vietnam, and many millions 
more under Communist control in South 
Vietnam. American judgments of what the 
Vietnamese Communists can or cannot “go 
on taking” have been wrong in the past. 
N- informed official denies that the war could 
last more than another two years—perhaps 
a lot more. 

In that case, one thing is absolutely pre- 
dictable, The pressure to follow the prescrip- 
tion of Sen, RICHARD RUSSELL—“go in and 
win or get out’—will mount and mount. 
Studies have of course been made within 
the Administration of the “feasibility of ex- 
trication” as proposed to escalation, The 
conclusion has always been the same. There 
is no presently visible way to “get out“ short 
of national dishonor. To accept national 
dishonor as the chief distinguishing mark of 
the Johnson Administration is simply not in 
the character of Lyndon Johnson. 

That leaves “go in and win.” As a very 
high military man remarked unhappily to 
this reporter not long ago: “This isn’t our 
kind of war—we were always taught that the 
purpose of war was to subjugate the enemy 
and occupy his territory.” The only way to 
“go in and win,” short of using nuclear 
weapons to turn North Vietnam into a wil- 
derness, is to attempt to “subjugate the 
enemy and occupy his territory,” the most 
obvious first move being an amphibious land- 
ing to cut the Northern regime off from the 
South. 

This may seem totally improbable. But a 
couple of years ago it seems totally im- 
probable that the United States would send 
upwards of 400,000 men to fight in South 
Vietnam. 


Maybe he 
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If the war drags on and on, the pressure to 
fight “our kind of war,” and to “occupy his 
territory’’—or at least some of it—will mount 
inexorably. The bombing of the demilitar- 
ized zone is already a step in that direction. 
W. s have a terrible logic of their own, which 
is quite unlike the logic of intelligent and 
reasonable men, examining charts in air- 
conditioned offices. 

In short, if the McNamara thesis turns out 
to be a great miscalculation, the United 
States could find itself involved, all un- 
wittingly, in a military occupation of a large 
hostile population. The United States could 
also find itself involved, all unwittingly, in 
a very much larger and very much uglier war. 

Surely all sensible men must hope, and 
also pray, that the McNamara thesis will 
prove correct, and that now that we have in- 
deed shown the Communists that “they can’t 
win the South,“ they will follow the Wash- 
ington script and “move to a settlement.” 
Otherwise, despite the brilliant job our forces 
have been doing in Vietnam, the outlook is 
for a much larger, longer and bloodier war 
than Lyndon Johnson, Robert McNamara or 
anyone else allowed for. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REMARKS 
AT BURLINGTON, VT. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, when 
the President of the United States spoke 
at Burlington, Vt., on August 20, he gave 
us some good news—he said we are win- 
ning the battle of conservation. 

There is no doubt that Lyndon B. 
Johnson will go down in history as one 
of our greatest conservation Presidents. 
His address at Burlington illuminates 
his determination to save our priceless 
natural heritage. 

Because the address is a fine summa- 
tion of his stewardship of these re- 
sources, I ask unanimous consent that it 
appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
BURLINGTON, VT. 


I have been reading in the magazines and 
seeing on television lately some of the prob- 
lems at Yosemite Park, three thousand miles 
from your Green Mountain National Forest. 
But if you will ask the Forest Rangers here, 
they will tell you that they face some of the 
same problems, 

The problem—as it was explained in those 
reports—is summed up in one word: Crowds. 
So many people are swarming to Yosemite— 
and to the Green Mountain National Forest 
which was visited last year by 800,000 Amer- 
icans—and to all our other national parks 
and national forests—that when they arrive, 
what they have come to see and experience 
is obscured by crowds. We are told they 
simply move the city with them. 

And this, as it has been reported, is due to 
a host of 20th century maladies: a popula- 
tion explosion, a rootless streak in our na- 
tional character, and an urge to pave the 
whole country with concrete. 

Let me tell you here today that the reality 
of what’s happening in outdoor America is 
just not quite that simple, or quite that 
dreadful. 

Let me note first, that crowds at Yosemite 
and crowds at the Green Mountain National 
Forest are not primarily a symptom of either 
a malignant population explosion or of some 
kind of spreading urban madness, 

These crowds show that more Americans 
are out enjoying themselves than ever be- 
fore; they have cars, and vacations, and fine 
roads to follow. That's a good way to spend 
part of a summer, and I think that most of 
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the people at Yosemite and at the Green 
Mountain National Forest feel the same way. 

When I was a boy, the 50-mile trip from 
Johnson City to the State capitol at Austin 
was considered a long journey. My father 
used to give a nickel to the first youngster 
who could see the capitol dome on the hori- 
zon in Austin. That was his way of keeping 
us awake. Today, people travel hundreds 
and thousands of miles just to see the beauty 
and the grandeur of the American country- 
side. 

Thirty years ago, when I first came to Con- 
gress, we started to build an America where 
men and women and children could earn 
enough to own a car and to enjoy a vacation 
and to travel where they pleased. I do not 
think we should apologize here today for the 
fact that many Americans are enjoying pre- 
cisely that kind of a vacation this summer. 
We do not need to apologize that the number 
of campers and boaters and travelers are 
soaring. For this is good news to those of us 
who have worked to help build this kind of 
America, 

So I did not come here to be a crisis- 
monger and to decry the fact that crowds of 
Americans on this August day are out en- 
joying themselves. Something in that speaks 
of America. 

But now that we have noted what is in 
fact happening, and noted why it is happen- 
ing, we must also realize that as our ability 
to enjoy nature and leisure is increasing 
sharply, we have to work hard toward con- 
servation if we are to pass along our heritage 
of national beauty to our children. We also 
need to improve upon this heritage where we 
have allowed it to tarnish, 

As I look out over Lake Champlain, I can- 
not help recalling that only yesterday I 
visited another lake that aroused an entirely 
different emotion in me. That emotion was 
discouragement. For Lake Erie is polluted. 
It has become a casualty of heedless progress. 

Some already say that Lake Erie can never 
be reclaimed. Ido not accept that view. But 
I do know that it can be reclaimed only by 
one of the most massive efforts in the history 
of this country. 

And Lake Erie is not alone. As I flew to 
New England yesterday, I saw other areas 
that have been stained. I saw smog hanging 
over cities, rivers abandoned by man and 
fish alike, rusting skeletons of discarded 
automobiles littering our countryside. I saw 
cities that housed within their limits the 
slums of filth and neglect. 

Much of America is still a beautiful land, 
but we have already foolishly sacrificed too 
much of our treasure through indifference. 
I want to tell you here today that we can be 
indifferent no longer. 

Just as I am no crisis-monger, neither am 
Ia stand-patter. This is not the best of all 
possible worlds—far from it—and we are out 
to make it a better place to live and a better 
place to enjoy. 

That is why we have to ask ourselves to- 
day the hard questions about tomorrow. 
Where will Americans swim? Where will 
Americans camp? Where will we experience 
the joys of nature as God really created it? 
Where will we fish the good streams and 
where will we relax away from the noise of 
factories and automobiles? 

These are some of the questions that must 
be answered and answered now. 

Each year in America about one million 
acres of virgin land turns beneath the blade 
of the bulldozer. Highways, shopping cen- 
ters, housing developments and airports re- 
place trees and streams and woods where 
young boys once dreamed dreams. 

These are man-made projects to build a 
better life for Americans, but too often they 
spread ugliness and blight farther and farther 
across our land. 

Accordingly, we must be ever vigilant to see 
that we not only use land but that we save 
land as well. 
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When I assumed this office I said I was 
going to be a conservation President. 
Thanks to Mrs. Johnson—and to the imagi- 
nation and efforts of leaders like your own 
Governor Hoff—I have become a beautifica- 
tion President as well. 

I have had help; a lot of it. I have had 
the help of two of the great Congresses in the 
history of this Nation. Working together, 
we have given the American people 48 major 
conservation bills in the more than 2½ years 
that I have been President. 

We have set aside 145 miles of warm, sandy 
seashore for Americans to enjoy. 

We have set aside 550,000 more acres for 
our national park system. 

We have passed the most far-reaching 
anti-water- and air-pollution measures of all 
time. 

We have constructed dams to protect our 
citizens from the ravages of floods—and be- 
hind those dams we have built lakes and 
recreation areas for boating and camping 
and fishing and swimming. 

We have established a Land and Water 
Conservation Fund to help states and coun- 
ties and towns acquire their own recreation 
areas. 

We have promised our motorists that their 
major highways will be free of unsightly 
billboards and will be screened from ugly 
junkyards. 

We have passed a Wilderness Act that in 
the years to come will set aside nine million 
acres of land to be maintained in their 
primeval condition. 

We have inaugurated a new beauty pro- 
gram which has attracted the support of 
thousands of civic-minded American citizens. 

Because of these efforts, it is my pleasure 
to make an important announcement that 
has been long overdue. For the first time, 
America is winning the battle of conserva- 
tion. Every year now, we are saving more 
land than we are losing. 

The bulldozer still claims its million acres 
every year, but in fiscal year 1965 Americans 
gained 1,150,000 acres for recreational use. 
That is land which can never be taken away 
from our people. 

Last year we did even better. A million 
acres still went to new expanding urban de- 
velopments, but we saved almost a million 
and a quarter acres of land. And this year, 
as another million acres go to urban devel- 
opment, we will be setting aside over 1,700,000 
acres in local, state and public areas. 

A few generations ago, when the public was 
getting interested in conservation, Uncle Joe 
Cannon, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, issued one of his many ultima- 
tums. He said: “Not one cent for scenery.” 
And he meant it. 

This generation has repealed Cannon's law. 
And we've just begun to fight. 

We have many programs underway to 
maintain and restore and enhance the 
natural beauty of their area. We're support- 
ing legislation now before the Congress to 
establish a vast Connecticut River National 
Recreational Area in Vermont, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. Our 
hope is for a clean, bright, sparkling river 
dedicated to the use and enjoyment of all. 

We have underway a survey of the eco- 
nomic impact of vacation homes in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. We have 
awarded over $600,000 in recreation grants 
from the land and water conservation fund 
to Vermont and your political subdivisions 
here. You have matched these grants dollar 
for dollar. Over $150,000 of this is being 
used to expand camping facilities in twelve 
of your State parks. 

You have a number of other natural and 
beauty recreational projects underway. 
Other State and Federal recreation and high- 
way officials are watching with interest your 
program of developing scenic corridors along 
your fine roads. 
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These are memorable years in conserva- 
tion, and they are important to every area of 
the Nation. 

They may indeed bear a greater impor- 
tance to the Nation than even the resound- 
ing triumphs of the pioneer conservationists. 
The great accomplishments of Theodore 
Roosevelt and Gifford Pinchot centered on 
the West, and for many years Americans 
thought of conservation as a Western pro- 
gram. 

No longer is that the case. Our foremost 
achievements today are in the densely popu- 
lated Northeast and Pacific and Southwest- 
ern sections of our nation. In the North- 
east, cities, counties and the State will ac- 
quire nearly 350,000 acres of public recrea- 
tion land this year. They will acquire about 
140,000 acres in the Pacific Southwest. 

We are winning our fight for conservation 
and we are winning it where it counts most— 
where it is most accessible to our people. 

As I look out across Lake Champlain from 
this inspiring “Battery Park” height, I have 
no trouble imagining what Rudyard Kipling 
felt when he called the sunset view here one 
of the two finest on earth. I have always 
held, and I am sure you have, too, a deep 
respect and reverence for the truly inspiring 
beauty of this land of ours. 

People are sailing and fishing and enjoying 
themselves even now on that lake. Many of 
you will picnic somewhere in the natural 
splendor of this beautiful State today before 
you go home. All this is as it should be, and 
I wish I could join you. This comes nat- 
urally to many Americans, for we are a peo- 
Ple whose national character was forged in 
the out-of-doors among just this kind of 
God-given splendor. 

I want to pledge to you today that we will 
retain that splendor in America, 


REALITIES OF EDUCATION, POLI- 
TICS, AND GOVERNMENT 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President, the “knowl- 
edge explosion” has drawn much atten- 
tion to its size and impact. We have, 
in our impatience, spent too little time 
on the question of the substance of edu- 
cation, what we are educating for, and 
the special role which education plays 
not only in our economy, but in guiding 
the whole direction of our society. 

For this reason I would like to call at- 
tention to a challenging address made 
by Maurice Rosenblatt at the American 
Management Association Conference on 
Educational Realities, in New York on 
August 12. It was entitled “Realities of 
Education, Politics, and Government.” 

Among his many pursuits, Mr. Rosen- 
blatt is a consultant on educational poli- 
cies for several large enterprises. He is 
equally knowledgeable in the political 
action field, and is recognized as one of 
the most penetrating political analysts 
and strategists. He is particularly ex- 
pert in the field of congressional elec- 
tions and the legislative process. He is 
one of the founders of the National 
Committee for an Effective Congress, 
and has made a unique contribution in 
winning many congressional reforms. 

I think that his address revives some 
of the most significant and most often 
forgotten purposes of our educational 
endeavor. Education for what? The 
question of values, of educational goals 
in our secular society, the meaning of 
education is his topic. Mr. Rosenblatt 
makes the point that it is the managers 
of capitalism who must ultimately bear 
a major responsibility for the strength 
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and relevance of our educational system, 
For this reason the American Manage- 
ment Association should be compli- 
mented for having invited a challenge 
which is so direct and cogent. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REALITIES OF EDUCATION, POLITICS, AND 
GOVERNMENT 


(By Maurice Rosenblatt) 


The story of man is the story of his suc- 
cesses and failures in educating himself. 
Our present chapter starts some 400 years 
ago, when Anglo-Saxon teaching was done 
chiefly by the church. In England and in 
the colonies the schools and early colleges 
were supported by religious sects. The cur- 
riculum was heavily grounded on theology, 
and teaching methods were suited to the 
transmission of the Word—truth as revealed. 

Today, education in the Protestant world 
is secular. The school is cut off from the 
church, and is now taken over by another 
social institution, the State. We Americans 
cry out that Russia and China have made 
teaching political. During the war we de- 
cried “the indoctrination” of youth of Italy, 
Germany and Japan. Yet, in our world, the 
same thing is taking place and we have re- 
sponded with similar action so that, with 
few exceptions, education in the U.S. is po- 
litically controlled with Anglo-Saxon effi- 
ciency. Teaching has been torn loose from 
its church roots and has broken the con- 
nection with the religious beliefs out of 
which it has grown, 

The typical Protestant continues to accept 
the Bible as the guide for his own living, 
but has wished to exclude it from his child’s 
classroom. The teacher in the modern class- 
room is responsible for many subjects, but 
he is forbidden to teach the “faith” upon 
which the community, for which he teaches, 
has built its character and its intelligence. 
The moral doctrine, the well ordered values 
that were defined in the Church-school are 
no longer fostered. A void has been left and 
our schools do not fill it. By implication 
do they indoctrinate that our scheme is 
“right,” because it works so well. Without 
a rationale, we take refuge in a pliable creed: 
success sanctifies itself—what works is right. 

As a result our Anglo-Saxon education is 
involved in crisis, our youth troubled and 
bewildered. A few are able to take refuge 
by hiding in specialized and isolated areas, 
where the lab or library give sanctuary. We 
trace our dilemma back to the 17th century 
when men searched for a substitute, for some 
new design to replace the Cl urch scheme. 

The problems of what to teach and what 
methods to use did not start with the found- 
ing of the U.S. Office of Education in 1867. 
By the 17th century the study of educational 
theory and practice had reached one of its 
highest levels. And one of its most illus- 
trious lights was John Amos Comenius, a 
Czech Sishop of the Moravians, disciple of 
John Huss. In 1641 the good Bishop traveled 
to London by invitation of the Long Parlia- 
ment. It was the sort of trip some of you 
have experienced in your visits to Washing- 
ton. Comenius had been invited to devise 
a new system for British schools, text books, 
training programs, curriculum. He was en- 
thusiastically received, and there were Par- 
liamentary proposals to provide funds for 
the New Learning. Buildings were to be 
assigned and an educational pilot opera- 
tion started. But Parliament was busy with 
other projects. Like the American Congress 
during the 100 years prior to 1965, it did 
not turn the educators down. Parliament 
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simply failed to act and the Bishop left 
England a disappointed man. 

What was his thesis? It was based on the 
unity of knowledge, the unity of man. The 
society of mankind is not an idle phrase but 
the fundamental fact upon which education 
rests. Ail humans are members of a simple 
family, whatever their race, status or sex, 
and all teaching must be for the purposes 
of that family. The unity which Comenius 
found binding together all fields of knowl- 
edge is seen in his principle that the con- 
tent of study is the same from the lowest 
grade to the top university grade. The 
pupil, as he advances, does not encounter 
a succession of separate subjects. He is 
pursuing, on even higher levels, the same 
subject. The unity of knowledge means for 
Comenius the unity of the whole scheme of 
study. How horrified he would be with a 
modern university catalogue offering hun- 
dreds of courses, an educational department 
store. 

The school, as Comenius planned is pro- 
vided for by four successive levels. The first 
learning begins at the mother’s knee. From 
the Mother’s school through the University 
the subjects remain the same, from astron- 
omy through grammar, music, economics, 
politics, with a change in the level of the 
instruction as the pupil studies the constant 
topics. 

For Comenius the purpose of education 
was to perfect the individual as a socially 
responsible citizen. And you cannot have 
different educational purposes for the rich 
and the poor. You are not educating in 
order to develop a better tool, but a better 
man. The understanding human being was 
his goal. 

We now come to the man who was not 
rejected, John Locke. He did influence the 
course of Anglo-Saxon education, and many 
of our present problems and perils derive 
from his theories. 

For Comenius the school had three goals— 
learning, virtue and piety. For Locke there 
are four, in this order—virtue, wisdom, breed- 
ing and learning. For Locke learning is last. 
Both men worshiped the same God, read the 
same Bible, but Comenius was single- 
minded, Locke was double-minded, or if you 
will, muddle-minded. 

For Locke, mankind falls apart into groups, 
Classes, sects, factions. For Comenius think- 
ing is a single inquiry. For Locke it is a 
miscellaneous collection of separate studies 
which have meaning only as each serves 
some useful purpose. Locke had two systems 
of education. For the gentlemen he proposed 
a tutor who will concentrate on “good breed- 
ing, knowledge of the world, virtue, industry 
and a love of reputation.” “The studies,” 
writes Locke, “which he sets him upon are, 
as it were, the exercises of his faculties. . . . 
to keep him from sauntering and idleness. 
For who expects that under a tutor a young 
gentleman would be an accomplished critic, 
orator or logician.” (Locke may have in- 
vented the survey course.) Though some- 
thing of everything is to be taught the young 
gentleman “it is only to open a door that 
he may look in, and as it were, begin an 
acquaintance, but not dwell there.” In other 
words, don't let the young gentleman take 
his studies too seriously.” 

And what does this pious Puritan philos- 
opher and public servant say about educa- 
tion for the poor? Fortunately we have his 
memorandum of 1697, which suggests the 
setting up in every parish a “working school” 
for children of laboring people. Loche pro- 
poses that from the ages of 3 to 14 the chil- 
dren shall be trained in spinning, weaving or 
whatever the local industry. That will be 
their complete course of study. He plans all 
this at a profit, from the sale of the children’s 
product. He tells us “the children will be 
kept in much better order, be better pro- 
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vided for, and from infancy be inured to 
work, which is of no small consequence to 
making them sober and industrious all their 
lives after.” The pupils will be given each 
day a “bellyful of bread”... to this may 
be added without any trouble, in cold weath- 
er, if it be thought needful, a little warm 
water-gruel; for the same fire that warms 
the room may be made use of to boil a pot 
of it.“ On Sunday the child is to be further 
improved by being taken to Church. This 
was a century and a half before Dickens 
wrote about schooling in industrial England. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION—PRAGMATIC CONFUSION 


In the English colonies the education 
strove for emancipation, but this does not 
mean that we clarified things and took the 
road of Comenius. North Americans are in- 
ventive, so we made our own dilemmas and 
created a system which provides the best with 
the worst, fluid as it is in transition and lack- 
ing in confidence. e 

By 1800 the local community, the state and 
the Federal Government were providing 
funds, land, assistance to the schools. The 
political body, the state, was clearly involved 
with education. But it was not until 1821 
that the first high school, as we know it, was 
opened in Boston. In 1862 Congress created 
the Land Grant College. 

With the expansion of the country the edu- 
cational system was financially tied to the 
local community and it was locally controlled, 
Money came from local property taxes. And 
the local customs and prejudices prevailed, 
in such matters as treatment of Negro pupils. 

But the educational needs far exceeded the 
capacity of the local resources. We begin to 
see numerous federal programs develop. But 
with one proviso. None of them were specifi- 
cally for education, but were presented in the 
name of some other special requirement, be it 
defense, or health, rehabilitation or eco- 
nomic impact. Federal aid to education was 
per se taboo, and hundreds of millions from 
the Federal Treasury were filtered to educa- 
tion, always through special channels. 

With the annual national school cost now 
going to $40 billion, fiscal slight of hand had 
to come to an end. When the Johnson Ad- 
ministration passed the billion dollar Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act it 
dropped the pretense that slums and farms 
can finance an adequate school system. The 
Federal commitment has been nailed down 
under the Johnson Administration. In 1963 
the Office of Education Budget was $700 mil- 
lion; in 1966 it is about $3.3 billion. These 
funds are not instead of the local and state 
contribution, but in addition, on the theory 
that relatively small amounts, judiciously 
applied, can make the difference between 
day and night in the opportunity and quality 
of education. 


EDUCATION—SOURCE OF CAPITAL 


We now come to the contemporary phase. 
Education has itself undergone a revolution 
which has had a greater impact on our lives 
and economy than Hiroshima. I quote Clark 
Kerr, President of the University of Cali- 
fornia: 

“The production, distribution, and con- 
sumption of ‘knowledge’ in all its forms is 
said to account for 29% of the gross national 
product. And ‘knowledge production’ is 
growing at about twice the rate of the rest of 
the economy. Knowledge has certainly never 
in history been so central to the conduct of 
an entire society. What the railroads did for 
the second half of the 19th century and the 
automobile for the first half of this century, 
the knowledge industry may do for the sec- 
ond half of this century: that is, to serve as 
the focal point for national growth,” 

This is not just a question of size, but of 
‘content and quality. The knowledge ex- 
plosion has changed the nature of value. 
We are familiar with the two 19th Century 
explanations of what creates value in our 
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economy. Karl Marx traced all value, be it 
a ton of coal, a machine, a bar of gold, or an 
invention, to the labor intrinsic in its pro- 
duction. Henry George contended that val- 
ue was ultimately traced to land, and ad- 
vanced a single tax to be geared to real prop- 
erty. 

But today we see value created without 
human sweat as man’s physical toil is re- 
placed by automated machinery, and the land 
has lost its preferred economic role. When 
I went to school our geography taught that a 
city had to be located near the confluence 
of navigable rivers, in a temperate climate, 
adjacent to raw materials and power, etc. 
Today you don’t look for mines, water and 
timber, but for a covy of Nobel Prize winners. 
The community which has the Research and 
Development gets the contracts. Today we 
have the Education Theory of value. Educa- 
tion, the investment in human capital, is the 
most important income producing resource in 
our society. For example: contrast Brazil, 
with extensive resources but limited educa- 
tional development, with Denmark, devoid of 
land resources but high in education. An- 
nual income, Brazil $230, Denmark $750. 
‘The comparable figures for Mexico and Switz- 
erland are $220 and $1,010. 

Dr. Schultz, the University of Chicago 
economist, a member of Gen. Lucius Clay’s 
reconstruction team in Germany, describes 
the debate over what to expect of West Ger- 
man growth in terms of capital. “We all 
missed it badly. What we did not antici- 
pate was that the capital that went into 
German or other European countries seemed 
to produce at a rate of return of very high 
dimensions, 30% to 40% a year. It was the 
great imbalance brought about when a little 
physical capital implemented all these skills 
that caused such a tremendous explosion in 
output. It is just the opposite in countries 
without an educational background. We are 
getting much smaller results than we antici- 
pated and the reason is simple. We are un- 
derestimating the lack of human capital 
skills that are required to do modern things, 
whether in agriculture or in indus 

ENTER THE BUSINESSMEN 


The businessman has rediscovered the 
school. It is the source of his number one 
raw material, human capital, the most pro- 
ductive investment, with the highest profit, 
in our economy. It is also a market. 

The sophisticated businesman knows that 
education is not just a market, a place to sell 
hardware, text books, supplies and building 
materials. He realizes that the end product, 
the best trained personnel, is essential for 
his production and distribution complex. 
The vice-president in charge of recruiting is 
combing the campuses today for talent that 
is better, and he appreciates the prize gradu- 
ate who has mastered a specialized field com- 
petently and is ready to give the company 
a competitive edge. Companies used to buy 
athletes—now we buy endentured brains. 

As education becomes central, not only to 
our intellectual and cultural life, but as the 
core of our economic existence, the American 
business community’s attitude has to be 
transformed. Today, education is no longer 
a peripheral activity to be entrusted to spin- 
ster ladies from New England. The practical 
man, the business man “of vision” has started 
to think about education because the school 
is no longer apart from the main stream of 
the economy. Mr. Chipps may no longer be 
the ideal school teacher to meet his needs. 

But the fact that American industry has 
discovered that knowledge can make it rich, 
does not represent a sudden conversion to 
the cause of education. Here we come back 
to our original theme, the divergence between 
Comenius and Locke. The educational sys- 
tem which is devoted to developing the whole 
man, concerned anh connected with the total 
human experience, is frequently scorned by 
the talent scout who is out looking for that 
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special purpose man—the sharp instrument 
which is efficient and useful, 

Regrettably we must fault the business 
community for its cavalier and insensitive 
attitude toward our schools, until the present 
when the business man discovers a new 
Klondike in education. Business is off on a 
feverish frenzy of acquisition, of research 
foundations, or buying libraries, publishing 
ventures, thinking machines, and high volt- 
age scientists. Where was American indus- 
try when the schools were impoverished, by 
dwindling revenues from real estate while 
the number of pupils multiplied and classes 
were bursting to double capacity? The great 
corporations were making no contribution 
to the educational base, to the roots, as they 
harvested Phi Betas off the top. The fittest 
survived and reached the top, but the drop 
out, the delinquent, the permanent unem- 
ployable is the price of this callous neglect. 

We are all familiar with the handsome 
grants made by corporations and individual 
executives for physical research, to technical 
schools, and for scholarships given to the 
poor but promising lad. But educational 
philanthropy by the business community in 
no way absolves it of zealous avoidance of 
its prime responsibility to education. What 
was the business community doing for the 
seed-bed, the general system, while it reaped 
the rich harvest? 

It is a dismal story. The individual busi- 
ness man may have played his personal part 
in his capacity as a father and possibly as 
a fanatic alumnus. But the weight of the 
business community has been directed 
against, rather than toward, finding a solu- 
tion to the plight of the schools. A whole 
mythology was promoted to justify the eva- 
sion. I will not dwell on the fancy protec- 
tive leagues, the crusade in the name of 
“local autonomy,” that schools must be paid 
for by real estate taxes only. The realty 
tax, the local school tax, are among the 
most regressive and overburdened in our 
affluent society. 

The problem of training specialized skills, 
the development of technicians, should be 
reexamined. Is this not really part of the 
cost of doing business, rather than an obli- 
gation of the community? Should not the 
company, or at least the industry, provide 
more yocational training leaving schools and 
colleges free to concentrate on the develop- 
ment of the child’s education. As a taxpayer 
I do not feel it incumbent on me to sub- 
sidize the training of specialized personnel to 
fit the table of organization of any company 
or organization. Yet we do know that the 
trade schools are pressured to provide just 
that kind of exclusive training. 

My talk may sound, to some, like an anti- 
capitalist, or at least anti-corporation, dia- 
tribe. What we are saying is that capitalism 
and its corporate entities are the beneficiaries 
of the educational process. A strong and 
universal educational system is the inelucta- 
ble factor in capitalism. This means that 
business must act with special responsibility 
and awareness in the educational area. It 
can no longer collect golden eggs and starve 
the goose. We are already paying the eco- 
nomic price with our urban slums, drop-outs, 
crime and delinquency and above all in the 
loss of potential productivity of millions of 
citizens whose educational neglect makes 
them dead weight as well as a social hazard. 

We again paraphrase that refrain: the 
question is not what education can do for 
American business, but what American busi- 
ness will do for education. I trust American 
capitalism to give us the right answer. But 
only if the issue is clearly understood, only 
if education is appreciated in its full mean- 
ing, as the basic process from which we derive 
not only our gross national product but our 
meaning and spirit as well. 

First, business must recognize that the 
realty tax as the major source for financing 


our most vital public function must be 
changed. Much more must come from in- 
eigen and corporate income. The lines 

are beginning to emerge under the growing 
commitment of the Johnson Administration, 
where Federal funds are provided for general 


education, and are not justified in the name 


of some extraneous, and often irrelevant pur- 
pose, for defense, for economic relief, for agri- 
cultural improvement, et cetera. Instead of 
resisting, business should initiate the shift 
of school financing from real estate to our 
real wealth. 

Second, the individual businessman should 
not only be concerned with harvesting the 
specialized talent which is economically use- 
ful to his company. He must begin to re- 
plenish the school effort by his personal par- 
ticipation, whether through political activity 
in support of his home community’s educa- 
tional effort. Businessmen must not become 
alien to the mainstream of education: they 
should return to the campus, either as 
teachers or, as is encouraged by a few en- 
lightened companies, by returning as stu- 
dents, a sort of reverse sabbatical. 

Third, the businessman must make one 
of its most vital contributions by what he 
avoids doing by forebearance. The alumnus 
who ties strings to his contribution is far 
more dangerous than the fuzzy-minded pro- 
fessor whom he wants fired. 

This is the question you managers of com- 
panies, essentially managers of capitalism, 
must face. Whether capitalism can identify 
its interests with the interests of education, 
without corrupting education. And when we 
say education we obviously mean the full 
process, and not just the fostering of that 
part of education which produces a useable 
skill, vocation, or profession. We are not 
interested in producing human neuters— 
just as a machine is neutral. 

The responsibility not to impose, not to 
jimmy the educational system, is awesome. 
For in our democratic society to the extent 
that we have a Church, a giver of the word, 
it is inherent in the educational system. And 
now that we have become conscious that the 
school is central to our affluence, as well as 
being a substantial customer, the tempta- 
tion to distort and exploit the educational 
process is real. The business manager must 
begin to treat the educational institution 
with the devotion once accorded the Church. 

The temptation is to emphasize the prac- 
tical, to further expand the technical re- 
search functions of our great universities, 
and relegate teaching to secondary place, 
performed by inexperienced juniors. The 
curriculum resembles a mail order catalogue: 
the immediate and useable can be purchased. 
The central theme, the development of the 
intelligent human capable of discriminating 
and making value judgment in a free society, 
is sacrificed. Teaching is not a collection of 
classroom tricks, but the communication of 
taste and intelligence from one generation 
to another. 

By implication, the Congress and the 
President have come to recognize that the 
expansion of our technological effort might 
obliterate the intangible and fragile areas of 
enlightenment, arts and humanities. Per- 
haps the most unique and creative single act 
of all the legislation passed by this historic 
Congress was the establishment of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts and Humani- 
ties. Here, the Federal Government has offi- 
cially embarked on a program to stimulate, 
to act as a catalyst, and to preserve the tra- 
ditions of our culture. We know what can 
be done for the arts, ballets, symphonies. 
But we should be particularly attentive to 
this humanities venture. Dr. Barnaby 
Keeney, one who acted to inspire the pro- 
gram, and is the chairman of the Humani- 
ties Endowment, states: 

“The humanities are the study of that 
which is most human. . . One cannot speak 
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of history or culture apart from the humani- 
ties. They not only record our lives; our 
lives are the very substance they are made 
of. Their subject is every man. We pro- 
pose, therefore, a program for all our people, 
a program to meet a need no less serious 
than that for national defense. We speak, 
in truth, for what is being defended—our 
beliefs, our ideals, our highest achievements.” 

Is not the Federal Government, in a sense, 
assuming the role once performed by the 
Church, the fostering and preservation of 
intangible values and qualities which are 
the meaning and spirit of the society? The 
secular society is trying to explain itself. 

I may have disappointed many of you. I 
know that conferences of this kind are in- 
tended to further your know-how and come 
up with practical hints. Forgive me. 

The purpose of education is education, for 
its own sake, and for no other. Like virtue, 
it is its own reward. Beware of education 
for profit. We now know that the alchemist 
can at last turn knowledge into gold. Don't 
forget the price Doctor Faustus paid. 


APPLYING THE MONEY SQUEEZE 
TOO TIGHTLY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, two 
distinguished financial experts and for- 
mer holders of top Government posts in 
that area have just spoken out on the 
fiscal and monetary problems which so 
sharply beset us. The two are former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury Robert 
V. Roosa and former Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers Chairman Walter W. 
Heller. Their views appear in today’s 
New York Times under a joint headline, 
“Two Warnings Sounded on U.S. Econ- 
omy.” 

While I do not agree with Mr. Heller 
on the need for a tax increase, I am 
heartily in agreement with the views ex- 
pressed by Mr: Roosa, dealing with the 
Federal Reserve and the present tight 
money policy. 

There are only two ways of combating 
inflation, and the application of one or 
the other should depend on the circum- 
stances causing the inflation. One way 
is to reduce the amount of spendable 
money and thus reduce purchases. With 
a drop in consumption, the market 
should then begin to have more goods 
available than purchasers, and the com- 
petition for sales will bring the prices 
down. The other way is to encourage the 
increase of production, thus putting more 
goods on the market, where again com- 
petition will tend to lower prices and 
check inflation. 

The application of the first method is 
doubtless desirable in a war economy 
such as we had 20 years ago, when there 
is an acute shortage of goods driving the 
prices up for those which are available. 
Then controls on wages, to prevent their 
also being bid up in the labor market, 
and controls on prices, to check their 
normal market reaction in the presence 
of scarcity, are suitable means for anti- 
inflation action. 

But this is not the case today. The 
economy is not in a straightened posi- 
tion so far as production is concerned. 
Steel, for example, is operating at only 
16.6 of capacity. Other industries, aside 
from those directly engaged in war pro- 
duction, are not producing such a low 
volume of goods as to cause a consumer 
scramble to obtain them at any price. 
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Therefore, to reduce the spendable in- 
come of individuals by new taxes as a 
means of battling inflation is to assign 
a wrong policy to accomplishing the tax. 
Rather, to encourage greater produc- 
tion—which in my view means to con- 
tinue the 7-percent investment tax 
credit—is a preferable means to the end. 
This, of course, does not pass judgment 
on a tax increase if it is needed for the 
purpose of bringing more money to the 
Treasury. But even so, the abolition of 
the tax credit is not the best and most 
proper means of doing so. 

I note that Mr. Heller's estimates of 
the next few months in the economy, 
which were contained in a paper written 
for the National City Bank of Minneap- 
olis, include an assumption that defense 
spending will continue to rise by about 
$2 billion a quarter. Certainly Vietnam 
is one of the strongest complicating fac- 
tors in our economic picture. Personally, 
I believe that although this is the recent 
claimed rate of rise in defense costs, this 
is an underestimate of what we will see 
in the months ahead. We are still un- 
able to secure a candid and open view 
from the administration on precisely 
what they foresee in this area, a lack of 
candor about which I spoke yesterday in 
my remarks on credibility. 

But my concern is really more for the 
views which Mr. Roosa sets forth, and 
which I consider very sound views, as to 
the operations of the Federal Reserve. 
As the interview by Mr. Erich Heinemann 
relates, methods of “crude brutality” in 
the fight against inflation must give way 
to “delicate and sensitive” money man- 
agement. Otherwise there is grave 
danger of provoking still further, under 
harsh tight money policies, a competition 
for cash that “could bring the whole 
financial mechanism grinding to a halt.” 

These are strong words, but they are 
justified. There has not in these past 
months been much evidence of “delicate 
and sensitive” action, but rather of 
“crude brutality” on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve. 

There is now in the works, Mr. Roosa 
notes, a Federal Reserve Board plan 
“hinted at in public by the Board and 
made explicit in private conversation” 
which will make use of the Fed’s discount 
window for selective credit control as a 
means to force a slowdown, or if possible 
a halt, in the expansion of loans to busi- 
ness. Mr. Roosa contends, and I agree 
with him, that the proposed method of 
using the discount window rather than its 
use in another way is a method which can 
be a dangerous “overkill” under the cir- 
cumstances. He offers an alternative 
which could be much more truly delicate 
and sensitive” rather than “crude bru- 
tality.” Mr. Roosa’s proposal would 
achieve the same result; namely, a sub- 
stantial expansion of borrowing at the 
Fed’s discount window, but it would leave 
to the banks—that is, to the market- 
place—decisions on how to repay the Fed 
rather than requiring them to do so by 
reducing business lending. 

The Roosa plan, in accord with the 
views I have just expressed on the need 
for increasing rather than reducing pro- 
duction, would not put the same pres- 
sures on selected individual businesses 
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through the banks, as the Fed’s plan 
would do. 

Because what is involved is rather 
technical, perhaps it deserves a little ex- 
plication. Since the root of our mone- 
tary problem is the scarcity of money, so 
that interest rates have been driven up 
by competition, to help cool off the inter- 
est rate problem requires the supplying 
of more money, which the Fed can do in 
either of two ways, but which certainly 
needs to be done by “delicate and sensi- 
tive” means. One of these is by release 
of reserves to the banks through pur- 
chase of securities in the open market to 
provide those reserves. The disadvan- 
tage of this method at present is that the 
Fed has no control over where the money 
goes once it gets into the banking stream. 

The discount window provides a selec- 
tive distribution of reserves, since their 
provision is directly to the bank which 
makes application. Normally, private 
commercial banks, applying to the 12 
regional Federal Reserve banks, borrow 
typically for very short periods, such as 
15 days. The Reserve Board’s contem- 
plated plan is to offer special accommo- 
dations to such banks, in particular by 
granting longer periods of time for re- 
payment. But this they would condition 
upon the bank’s cooperation in cutting 
back their business lending. It is ex- 
pected that many banks will be forced to 
turn to the discount window to replace 
deposit losses expected in the next few 
weeks as negotiable time deposit certifi- 
cates running out find these funds with- 
drawn, and thus the bank’s reserves re- 
duced, in order that the money may be 
Placed to better advantage, since the 
certificates of deposit are no longer so 
attractive as they were at the time the 
deposits were made. 

Mr. Roosa says of this Fed proposal: 

You can’t get all that precise in trying to 
engineer the allocation of funds. The mar- 
ket has to do that. 


His reasoning is that by attempting to 
restrain bank lending to business, as an 
integral part of the Fed discount window 
policy, there will be a rush of borrowing 
by corporations in anticipation of refus- 
als by the banks under the Fed's prod- 
ding. This could, in fact, touch off the 
still tighter money squeeze which must 
be avoided. 

The basic difference between this and 
Mr. Roosa’s proposal is in the effort to 
pressure the banks into denying business 
borrowing as a condition of the expanded 
discount window use. He would allow 
such a process, but without the strings. 
The banks could get their discount win- 
dow service on a longer term repayment 
basis, but the distribution of their loan 
money would be at their own discretion. 

Banks are already turning down loan 
applications from good borrowers. They 
are cutting down on the size of the loans 
they make. Even with a relaxed money 
policy such as the discount window would 
provide, they know that they will have to 
repay at least a portion of the reserves 
they get, and they will continue to be 
prudent and judicious, with greater free- 
dom, in their own operations. 

Mr. President, I hope the Fed will lis- 
ten to the voice of experience and wis- 
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dom which Mr. Roosa has provided. I 
ask unanimous consent that the two ar- 
ticles from the New York Times may 
appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 
Two WARNINGS SOUNDED ON U.S. Economy— 
Roosa BIDS RESERVE Move “DELICATELY” IN 
TIGHTENING CREDIT 


(By H. Erich Heinemann) 


Robert V. Roosa, former Under Secretary of 
the Treasury in the Kennedy and Johnson 
Administrations, warned the Federal Reserve 
Board yesterday against using methods of 
“crude brutality” in its fight against infla- 
tion. 

Unless the money managers move in a 
“delicate and sensitive way” Mr. Roosa said 
yesterday in an interview, they risk provok- 
ing a scramble for cash that “could bring 
the whole financial mechanism grinding to a 
halt.” 

Mr. Roosa, who was a vice president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York before he 
went to the Treasury and is now a partner 
in the private banking firm of Brown Broth- 
ers, Harriman & Co., spoke against the back- 
ground of indications that the Federal Re- 
serve Board intends to make its credit 
policy—already the tightest in 40 years—still 
tighter. 

Furthermore, a top official at the Federal 
Reserve in Washington confirmed yesterday 
that the Board had approved the draft of a 
formal policy statement that would, if is- 
sued, underline this intention. 

The Federal Reserve should keep the 
money market “taut,” Mr. Roosa said, but it 
“must” supply enough additional reserves to 
the banking system to provide for a “normal” 
expansion of bank loans this fall. 

If it fails to do so, Mr. Roosa asserted, the 
Federal Reserve risk “turning restraint into 
paralysis.” 

Mr. Roosa suggested that the Federal Re- 
serve should recast its traditional attitude 
toward borrowing by private commercial 
banks from the 12 regional Federal Reserve 
Banks. Such borrowings from the dis- 
count window” are typically only for short 
periods—say, 15 days. 

This policy should be liberalized, Mr. Roosa 
said, to allow loans to be outstanding for 
longer periods of time. 

In the period ahead, the initial release of 
reserves to the banking system, Mr. Roosa 
asserted, should be through the discount 
window—rather than through the purchase 
of securities in the open market—in order 
to pinpoint assistance to the banking sys- 
tem where it is needed, and yet not give the 
impression that the Reserve System had 
abandoned its policy of restraint. 

When the Federal Reserve buys securities, 
it provides reserve funds for the banking 
system by drawing a check on itself, but it 
has no control over where the money goes. 

When a member bank borrows from the 
discount window, on the other hand, reserves 
also are added to the banking system, but in- 
itially only to one bank. 

Mr. Roosa was particularly critical of the 
Reserve Board’s plans—hinted at in public 
by the board and made explicit in private 
conversation—to use the credit granting 
power of the discount window as a weapon 
of selective credit control to force a slow- 
down, or possibly even a halt, in the expan- 
sion of loans to business. 

Under this plan, the Reserve would offer 
special accommodation at the discount win- 
dow (principally, longer periods of time in 
which to repay their loans) to banks which 
“cooperate” with the authorities in cutting 
back their business lending. 

The bite“ of this policy will come if as 
many bankers expect—there is a large runoff 
of large-denomination negotiable time cer- 
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tificates of deposit at major money market 
banks during September. 

The banks suffering large deposit losses 
will almost certainly be forced to turn to 
the discount window in order to cover the 
outflows. 

“You can't get all that precise in trying 
to engineer the allocation of funds,” Mr. 
Roosa said. “The market has to do that.” 

By focusing the weight of monetary policy 
on trying to restrain bank lending to busi- 
ness, Mr. Roosa said, the Federal Reserve 
could provoke a rush of anticipatory borrow- 
ing by corporations trying to get money 
while it is still available. 

This, Mr. Roosa said, might touch off the 
very money squeeze that the money manag- 
ers are trying to avoid. 

Trying to force a substantial curtailment 
of business credit expansion through selec- 
tive administration of the discount window 
would qualify in Mr. Roosa’s book as "crude 
brutality” in money management. 

On the other hand, carefully supplying 
funds to the banking system through the 
discount window would allow the Federal 
Reserve to keep the “delicate and sensitive” 
rein on the money market that Mr. Roosa 
thinks is required. 

Both the Reserve Board plan and the 
“Roosa plan” contemplate a substantial ex- 
pansion of borrowing at the Federal Reserve 
discount window. 

The difference is that the Reserve Board 
would tell banks how to repay their loans 
(by reducing business lending), while Mr. 
Roosa would leave it to the banks (in other 
words, the market place) to decide what 
to do. 

URGES RELAXED ATTITUDE 


Mr. Roosa believes that a slightly more 
relaxed attitude on the part of the Federal 
Reserve is justified at the present, because, 
from his reading, the “message of tight 
money” has gotten through to banking com- 
munity. 

Last winter and spring, Mr. Roosa said, 
bankers reacted to the initial stages of the 
Federal Reserve’s restraint by simply ignor- 
ing it—by bidding more aggressively for time 
deposits at home and abroad, and by paring 
their own liquidity down to the bone. 

In Mr. Roosa’s view, this process has now 
run its course. Banks are learning how to 
live with real tight money, he said. They 
are turning down loan application from good 
borrowers, and they are cutting down the 
size of loans that they do make. 

“We have to keep the banks on the string,” 
he said, “with the knowledge that they have 
to repay at least a portion of the reserves 
they get. But we have to provide for some 
small expansion.” 


‘Two WARNINGS SOUNDED on U.S, Economy— 
HELLER URGES a Tax RISE To Prevent Too 
MucH Boom” 


(By Edwin L. Dale, Jr.) 


WASHINGTON, August 31.—Walter W. Heller 
predicted today a continued, exuberant boom 
in the economy—too much boom in his 
view—for the rest of 1966 and the first half 
of 1967. 

The former chief economic adviser to Pres- 
idents Kennedy and Johnson urged a tem- 
porary tax increase to cool off the situation. 

“Fiscal policy.“ he said in a paper on the 
outlook, “indeed the ‘new economics,’ will 
not be doing its job unless steps are taken 
to maintain a budget surplus in the face of 
inflationary pressures.” 

Mr. Heller's paper was written for the Na- 
tional City Bank of Minneapolis, of which he 
is a director. It was made available here. 

Mr. Helier estimated that the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s administrative budget for this 
fiscal year would show total expenditures of 
about $120-billion, a $7-billion increase above 
the original estimate made last January. 
Expenditures, he said “are in a steep climb.” 
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After forec a gross national product 
of $740-billion for 1966 [$681.2-billion in 
1965], Mr. Heller had this to say about 1967: 

“Unless there is significant restraint from 
new fiscal measures, I would expect to see 
the following: 

Gross national product will be moving 
strongly, at a rate of about $14-billion per 
quarter. 

Unemployment will drop to about 3½ per 
cent, 

Wages will rise more rapidly than at any 
time thus far in the expansion. Many new 
settlements will be coming in between 4 and 
5 per cent. Straight-time hourly earnings 
in manufacturing, which are averaging about 
3.2 per cent above a year ago, will probably 
advance at an average rate of around 4 per 
cent. 

Prices will continue to rise briskly. Count- 
ing on some help from food costs, I would 
expect the G.N.P. deflator [a comprehensive 
price index] to rise at an annual rate of just 
over 3 per cent, though a somewhat faster 
rise would not surprise me.” 


DEFENSE SPENDING A FACTOR 


One assumption behind Mr. Heller's fore- 
cast was that defense spending would con- 
tinue to rise by about $2-billion a quarter, 
the same pace as the average quarterly rise 
from mid-1965 to mid-1966. He also pre- 
dicted increases in other parts of the budget. 

Speaking of the national income accounts 
budget, the most comprehensive measure of 
Federal spending, Mr. Heller said: Expendi- 
tures are in a steep climb. They rose from an 
annual rate of of $120.5-billion in the second 
quarter of 1965 to $137-billion in the second 
quarter of 1966.” 

The economist added: “Continuing in- 
creases in Vietnam costs, plus a civilian 
budget that seems to grow bigger every day 
that Congress sits, are almost sure to push 
the national income accounts budget back 
into a deficit in the second half of 1966 and 
the first half of 1967—unless the President 
swings into action to change our fiscal course. 

“The national income budget has no busi- 
ness being in deficit in an overheated econ- 
omy at, or below, 4 per cent unemployment.” 


RECREATIONAL USE OF THE 
OCEANS—RESOLUTION BY POG- 
GIE CLUB OF WASHINGTON 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, al- 
though the Senate, on June 20, passed 
S. 2218, to provide for a 12-mile fishery 
zone, I am still receiving many letters 
and resolutions of support from my State 
in particular. The bill is still pending in 
the House of Representatives. 

Mr. President, most of the time when 
I have discussed this legislation on the 
floor of the Senate, I have referred to 
our commercial fishing interests and the 
damage to them I see in our failure to 
adopt such needed legislation in the cur- 
rent Congress. 

But the growing recreational use of the 
oceans, particularly in spcrts fishing, is 
a social and economic value to be reck- 
oned with as well. Sportsmen seem to 
have been a little slower to awaken to 
the necessity of this legislation, but with 
reports of Soviet trawlers competing for 
the grounds traditionally used by salmon 
charter boats off Westport, Wash., this 
matter is reaching a state of crisis. 

This week I received a resolution from 
the Poggie Club of the State of Washing- 
ton, a pioneer organization of salt-water 
sports fishermen in my State. Its officers 
and roster include many of the foremost 
recreational conservation leaders of the 
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Pacific Northwest. Before presenting the 
resolution, I should like to name the offi- 
cers: Ben Randolph, president; Clarence 
Lamoureux, vice president; John Smart, 
secretary; Bill Morrill, recording secre- 
tary; Clarence Olsen, treasurer; Ed Fra- 
ser, game warden; and Don Johnson, 
honorary president. 

The directors of the club are Fritz 
Sistig, Don Johnson, Gus Zarkades, How- 
ard Gray, Norman De Meyer, and Claude 
Elerding. 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


THE POGGIE CLUB OF WASHINGTON, 
Seattle, Wash., August 25, 1966. 

Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON: The mem- 
bers of the Seattle Poggie Club feel that the 
natural resources of our Alaska, Washington, 
and Oregon coasts are in jeopardy as a result 
of this ruthless Russian exploitation of our 
fisheries. History has shown that Russian 
conquests with their taking one slice 
at a time and not quitting until they have 
taken everything. 

These fish are of vital importance eco- 
nomically to the citizens of Washington. 
They are indigenous to our shores and right- 
fully ours to be used in the betterment of 
our own fisheries. 

Now therefore be it resolved, That the 
Seattle Poggie Club go on record endorsing 
legislation now pending in the House of 
Representatives establishing a 12 mile terri- 
torial limit for fishery purposes, and be it 

Further resolved, We request the Federal 
Government to as soon as possible imple- 
ment the 1958 Geneva Convention on fish- 
ing and conservation of the living resources 
of the high seas which will allow us to estab- 
lish conservation zones for the protection of 
our fisheries, contiguous to the 12 mile 
limit. 

Sincerely, 
Ben RANDOLPH, 
President. 


FOREIGN TAX ASSISTANCE 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, “John 
J. Stemple, Peru thanks you.” These 
are the final words I read in a recent edi- 
torial of the Commercial Information 
Bulletin, a weekly published in Lima, 
Peru. These words are significant. They 
are significant because Mr. Stemple is 
the head of the AID-supported Internal 
Revenue Service’s foreign tax assistance 
team in Peru. 

Not only did Mr. Stemple win the edi- 
torial thanks of this Peruvian publica- 
tion, but his smiling face was reproduced 
full size on its cover. I would like to read 
in part the editorial entitled Honor for 
Merit,” because it shows the appreciation 
of one Latin American country for what 
the United States is contributing as a 
partner in the Alliance for Progress. 

It says: 

This week our cover is honored with the 
friendly face of an American. John J. Stem- 
ple, who has dedicated his entire time in 
Peru as chief of the U.S. tax mission sent by 
AID (Alliance for Progress) to help our tax 
system to be—through the ordering process 
which it deseryes—within reach of the under- 
standing of the man on the street. 

Working shoulder to shoulder with Peru- 
vians, Stemple, besides winning the friend- 
ship of those around him, has set strict 
work guidelines for himself, often taking 
his free time and weekends together with his 
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team of U.S.. experts to discuss matters 
which interested our nation, Peru. 


The case I have mentioned could be 
repeated, I am sure, in many of the other 
15 Latin American countries currently 
receiving assistance through tax teams, 
such as the one headed by Mr. Stemple. 
I believe the story is worthy of note for 
it points up several things. First, that 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment within the Alliance for Progress is 
taking an active part in improving and 
modernizing Latin America tax systems, 
with resultant increases in national rev- 
enue. In addition, it shows that not 
only are these joint efforts bearing fruit, 
but that in the process our contributions 
are appreciated to the point that indi- 
vidual representatives of our country are 
singled out for their excellence of work 
and fostering international friendship. 

High on the list of requirements for 
economic and social development at Pun- 
ta del Este, Uruguay, when hemispheric 
leaders, under U.S. leadership created the 
Alliance for Progress on August 17, 1961, 
was “the more effective, rational and 
equitable mobilization and use of finan- 
cial resources through the reform of tax 
structures, including fair and adequate 
taxation of large income and real estate.” 

Before the signing of the Charter of 
Punta del Este, the nations of Latin 
America had given only sporadic con- 
sideration to tax reform. The Charter 
defined it as one of the 12 principal goals 
of the Alliance program, and set in mo- 
tion a general effort to achieve it. 

Progress in the major areas of develop- 
ment—agriculture, health, housing, edu- 
cation, industry, and transportation—is 
dependent on heavy financial contribu- 
tions by the less developed Alliance na- 
tions. As we know, the Alliance origi- 
nally called for a program costing $100 
billion of which Latin American coun- 
tries would contribute 80 percent from 
diverse resources. That their record in 
this sense has been good can be attrib- 
uted in large part to improved fiscal 
policies and increased tax revenues. 
Self-help of this nature is a vital ingredi- 
ent in the development process. 

Our neighbors to the south realize this, 
and are well aware that, as President 
Johnson said: 

Those who do not fulfill their commitments 


to help themselves cannot expect help 
from us. 


A statement by President Eduardo 
Frei Montalva, of Chile, sums up this 
concept of self-help: 

The principal aim of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, as it was conceived in Punta del Este, is 
to assist in the economic development of 
Latin American countries. But to do this, 
it is necessary that Latin American countries 
themselves make basic changes in their eco- 
nomic and social orders. 


The Alliance for Progress can demon- 
strate positive achievement both in the 
physical sphere and in changing atti- 
tudes. We have seen that a major objec- 
tive—a 2.5-percent growth in gross na- 
tional product—has been achieved in 
Latin America as a whole for 1964 and 
1965. In these same years, working on 
foundations laid in the first years of the 
Alliance, countless other accomplish- 
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ments can be cited. Permit me to remind 
you of just a few: 7,000 miles of road have 
been improved; 130,000 dwelling units 
have been built; 1 million students are 
occupying new classrooms; 450 new 
health facilities have been constructed; 
450,000 farmers have received agricul- 
tural credits totaling $250 million; and 
530,000 kilowatts of electrical power have 
been added. Statistics tend to be cold 
and boring, and, as we know, often do not 
tell the whole story. Furthermore, I do 
not wish to imply by these figures that 
the basic problems which gave birth to 
our Alliance have been solved. Far 
from it. 

But we have made a remarkable start, 
and as an editorialist in San Salvador’s 
La Prensa Grafica recently pointed out: 

What would have happened if 5 years ago 


the Charter of Punta del Este had not been 
signed? 


One of the brightest spots in our ef- 
forts to assist Latin American develop- 
ment through the alliance is the jointly 
sponsored AID-IRS foreign tax assist- 
ance program. Through the counsel of 
some 50 specially recruited U.S. tax ex- 
perts working with their Latin counter- 
parts, significant strides have been made 
toward modernizing and strengthening 
tax administration—examination of tax 
returns, collections of taxes, taxpayer 
education and assistance, training, or- 
ganization, and enforcement. Unlike 
former programs, these aim at institu- 
tionalizing tax reforms and improve- 
ments, so that when our experts leave in 
a few years the organizations they have 
helped to develop will endure as a con- 
tinuing way of life for both tax officials 
and the taxpayer community. 

In the less than 2 years that the tax 
assistance program has been underway 
in Latin America, advisers have helped 
Officials solve a host of problems. 

In general, taxpayers in Latin Amer- 
ica have not had an easy time. All filing 
of returns is done in person, and must 
be verified prior to acceptance. This 
has often meant standing in intermin- 
able lines for verification, payment, and 
final filing. Numerous copies of returns 
had to be filed. 

Solutions to these and many other 
problems inherent in oftentimes archaic 
systems are being sparked by the Amer- 
ican tax teams. For example, public 
facilities, such as banks and schools are 
now being used for the first time to help 
distribute tax forms. The number of 
locations for filing has been increased 
and filing and collection places have 
been centralized. Furthermore, sys- 
tematic information programs have been 
developed using press, radio, TV, and 
posters. Formerly there had been no 
practical method for informing taxpay- 
ers of their obligations and how to com- 
ply with them. 

A major part of these programs is 
dedicated to promoting attitudes which 
will lead to mutual confidence and gen- 
erate rising levels of equitable adminis- 
tration and enforcement of tax laws by 
Officials, and voluntary compliance by 
taxpayers. 

As a minimum, all tax programs in- 
clude concentrated attention on returns 
filing and tax collection procedures and 
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programs dealing with the audit of tax 
returns. In addition tax modernization 
may include taxpayer assistance and 
education; training tax managers and 
technicians; system and organizational 
analyses; internal audit and security; 
real property tax administration; and 
automatic data processing. 

The foreign tax assistance program is 
a two-sided coin. On the one side we 
have on-site advice and assistance in the 
host country, while on the other we find 
training and orientation of host country 
tax officials in the United States. 

On-site assistance is accomplished by 
the team of advisers who live and work 
in the foreign country. Training takes 
two forms: special courses on basic tax 
administration offered to groups of offi- 
cials in the United States; and courses 
designed for individual tax officials with 
special interests. A new approach is 
through mobile audit training teams who 
provide on-site intensive training to rev- 
enue agents. To date more than 100 
South and Central American tax officials 
have received training in the United 
States. 

Recently tax directors from 15 Alliance 
countries had the opportunity to consult 
extensively with AID and State Depart- 
ment officials and U.S. tax specialists in 
Washington, San Francisco, and Atlanta, 
They saw our tax system in full opera- 
tion in all its major aspects. Hopefully, 
they will apply much of their newly ac- 
quired knowledge to the development of 
more efficient systems of taxation in 
their own countries. 

The accomplishments to date of these 
various programs have been most heart- 
ening. Although lack of data has tradi- 
tionally been a basic problem in evaluat- 
ing effectiveness, the institution of new 
reporting systems is proving a boon for 
collecting evidence of progress. 

There has been an increase in tax col- 
lections directly traceable to tax reform, 
For example, in Costa Rica total tax 
revenue collections jumped from $50.5 
million in 1963 to $65.2 million in 1965. 
During the same period the following 
gains were noted for these countries: 
El Salvador: $66.2 million to $84.9 mil- 
lion; Nicaragua: $19 to $32.9 million; 
Panama: $55 million to $70 million; 
Paraguay: $30 million to $42.2 million; 
Ecuador: $132.9 million to $191.3 mil- 
lion. I cite these examples merely to in- 
dicate the general trend of increased 
revenues. 

In specific areas of improvement, Pan- 
ama increased collections of delinquent 
taxes by 130 percent in 1965. Panama 
also reports that of the almost $10.5 mil- 
lion increase in revenue in 1965, over $6 
million was attributable directly to tax 
reform and improved tax administra- 
tion. 

Through widespread publicity and tax- 
payer. assistance programs, Ecuador 
boosted the number of income tax re- 
turns filed during 1965 to 60,000 from 
27,000 in the preceding year. 

Chile, one of the first Latin American 
nations to institute comprehensive tax 
reform, boasts an outstanding record. 
ee ae and investigations of tax 
returns mere assessments from 37 
million deacon fit in 1962 to more than 225 
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million in 1965. Two taxpayers are serv- 
ing sentences for tax fraud, and prosecu- 
tion is being developed in the cases of 
27 other taxpayers charged with willful 
evasion of tax. Chile has trained more 
than 2,300 technical and supervisory em- 
ployees and higher level officials. She 
has offered training aid to her neighbors 
in keeping with the new emphasis with- 
in the Alliance on mutual assistance. 

In Peru, a pilot delinquent return pro- 
gram started in 1965 has already pro- 
duced more than 1,400 delinquent tax 
returns involving nearly half a million 
dollars. This astounding accomplish- 
ment has been the result of the work 
of just six employees. 

In Uruguay assets of three business- 
men have been seized by local tax offi- 
cials to satisfy long overdue tax obliga- 
tions, Resultant publicly is helping 
stimulate widespread overdue payments 
by other delinquent taxpayers. 

Colombia is successfully utilizing elec- 
tronic computer equipment in tax ad- 
ministration. A master file is now on 
magnetic tape and registers of accurate 
taxpayer accounts, disclosing assess- 
ments, credits, and balances have already 
been issued. 

This progress can be traced in large 
part to the realization on the part of 
Latin tax officials that reform is essen- 
tial to development. In a recent state- 
ment, Dr. Antonio Lopez Aguado, Direc- 
tor General of the Argentine General Tax 
Bureau said: 

The most equitable way for a nation to 
raise public funds for economic and social 
development is through the income tax. 


Dr. Lopez studied the U.S. tax system 
during a recent tour of our country. 

The office headed by Dr. Lopez is re- 
ceiving technical assistance from a U.S. 
IRS tax team. In 1965 his office collected 
80 percent more in taxes than in the 
previous year. According to a recent 
study of the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank income taxes, which generally 
make distribution of the tax burden more 
equitable, now supply more than 36 per- 
cent of total collections of Latin Ameri- 
can governments. 

These are just a few examples of prog- 
ress to date. We can safely assume that 
by the end of 1966 such tangible indi- 
cators of progress will have been multi- 
plied many times. 

The challenge which our advisers face 
in their everyday efforts to assist their 
counterparts is tremendous and calls for 
unusual maturity, resourcefulness, imag- 
ination, and ability to work with others 
while adjusting in a developing country 
environment, The basic task is ex- 
tremely difficult because it involves 
change—a change which is at once deep 
and widespread and which directly 
affects individuals in all walks of life and 
in all social stations. 

It would be less than fair if I were to 
leave you with the impression that tax 
reform in Latin America has no problems. 
There have been, and there continue to 
be major stumbling blocks. 

Inertia, complicated by resistance from 
vested interests, both public and private, 
has constituted a major barrier. A se- 
rious shortage of trained managers and 
technicians is a second factor. The po- 
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litical climate and government employ- 
ment practices are other limiting factors. 

In the final analysis, the degree to 
which basic attitude changes can be ac- 
complished depends on the will and deter- 
mination of the developing countries to 
move. This will and determination does 
exist and becomes stronger with each 
passing day. A recent development 
demonstrates this growing interest in 
self-help tax reform measures. 

An organization known as the Inter- 
American Association of Tax Collectors 
has been proposed, with the objective of 
encouraging the introduction of reforms 
and modernizing tax systems in the 
hemisphere. A special commission made 
up of representatives from Chile, the 
United States, Mexico, Panama, and 
Uruguay will meet this fall in Santiago, 
Chile, to plan the structure of such an 
association and draft its constitution. 

The prime objective of the new organi- 
zation is to establish a permanent center 
for the exchange of ideas and experi- 
ences concerned with the modernization 
of tax systems in line with the self-help 
principles of the Alliance for Progress. 

I am sure that with such forward 
looking programs as I have mentioned 
today, and continued cooperative efforts 
based on development of human and 
physical resources the all important tax 
reform, inspired by the Alliance for 
Progress will, in time, produce a new 
form of social justice in Latin America. 
To refer again to that well-worn but 
none the less true refrain, I would say 
that it is not only our obligation but in 
this case a pleasure to do our best to 
“help those who help themselves.” 

Our Latin American partners in this 
hemispheric effort have made an auspi- 
cious start toward guaranteeing that the 
inevitable taxes fall more justly and 
equitably than before on those who have 
to pay them. I for one, firmly believe 
that these efforts and our technical ad- 
vice in supporting them deserve congrat- 
ulations and merit our full and continu- 
ing support. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM LEGISLA- 
TION SHOULD COME UP ON FLOOR 
OF HOUSE TODAY 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
is a happy day for me as well as my 
many colleagues who have cosponsored 
my bill to make the school milk program 
permanent. A revised version of this 
legislation should be considered on the 
floor of the House today as one section 
of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

Action on this proposal before Con- 
gress adjourns is important to the con- 
tinued operation of the school milk pro- 
gram, which otherwise will expire next 
June 30. After House passage the bill 
probably will go to conference where dif- 
ferences between the House and Senate 
versions will be ironed out. These dif- 
ferences are not substantial. Iam hope- 
ful that they can be quickly resolved. 

When Congress gives its final approval, 
the program will be operative through 
fiscal 1970, with appropriations ceilings 
gradually increasing to a top of $120 mil- 
lion. This will help the Nation’s school- 
children, who will continue to receive a 
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Federal contribution toward the cost of 
the milk they purchase at school. It will 
help the farmer by removing milk that 
would otherwise be sold at surplus prices 
from the market. And it will do all this 
at little cost to the taxpayer, for milk 
purchased under the school milk program 
will not have to be purchased and stored 
at Government expense under the price 
support program. 


LABOR DAY MASS AT SHRINE OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, more 
than a decade of years ago, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Washington, 
Patrick A. O’Boyle, D.D., invited the 
leaders of labor, management, and gov- 
ernment to join him in a solemn prayer 
to our Heavenly Father to ask His divine 
guidance on the Nation and its citizens 
and His blessing on all who shared a 
common goal. On September 5 of this 
year, Labor Day, the 14th annual ob- 
servance will be held at the Shrine of the 
Sacred Heart Church, 16th Street and 
Park Road NW., at 10 o’clock in the 
morning. The Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop of Washington will preside at 
this mass; the Most Reverend Edward J. 
Herrmann, D.D., Auxiliary Bishop of 
Washington, will offer the Mass, and the 
Most Reverend Peter L. Gerety, D.D., 
Coadjutor Bishop of Portland, Maine, 
will deliver the sermon. Invitations have 
been extended by the Archbishop of 
Washington to all the leaders of gov- 
ernment, to the distinguished Members 
of this body, to the leaders of labor who 
are centered in Washington, and to all 
who are prominent in the area of man- 
agement. 

Following the ceremony in the church, 
a wreath will be placed at the statue of 
His Eminence James Cardinal Gibbons, 
late Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, 
which stands in a small park immediate- 
ly adjacent to Sacred Heart Church. 
This wreath will be placed by Mr. J. C. 
Turner, president of the Central Labor 
Council of the Greater Metropolitan 
Area, who will then address the audience 
in the name of organized labor. 

It is most fitting that this tribute be 
paid to the late Cardinal Gibbons. In the 
latter part of the 19th and the early part 
of the 20th century, the laboring men 
of this country were struggling to or- 
ganize themselves into associations and 
unions which would further their inter- 
ests and provide them with some bar- 
gaining rights. Because of the hostility 
at that time of some of the employers, 
these newly established labor organiza- 
tions, such as Knights of Labor, were 
secret in character and, as such, caused 
some suspicion on the part of various 
churchmen. Events in a neighboring 
country led the leaders of the labor or- 
ganizations to fear that the labor move- 
ment in the United States might be in- 
terdicted by the church. It was at this 
time that Archbishop Gibbons, later the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Baltimore, raised 
his voice in favor of the laboring man 
and his rights, counseled the leaders of 
the labor movement and made known to 
the authorities of the church in Rome his 
concern for both the men and the move- 
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ment. It was his intervention, more than 
any other single factor, that gave the 
new labor movement status in this coun- 
try. His Eminence of Baltimore estab- 
lished himself as a true friend of the la- 
boring man, a great citizen, and an even 
greater churchman. 

Iam delighted on this occasion to bring 
this distinguished ceremony to the at- 
tention of the Senate. In the years that 
have passed, labor, management, and 
government have prospered in this coun- 
try. The system of free enterprise has 
been tried and tested over and over again. 
Bargaining teams of management and 
labor have met on countless occasions 
and have come to decisions that were 
beneficial to all parties concerned. No- 
where else in the world has there been 
such progress, such freedom, such pros- 
perity shared by all. It is fitting that we 
pause on Labor Day to give thanks to our 
Heavenly Father and to ask His guid- 
ance again for the years and the tasks 
that lie ahead. Certainly, one fine way 
to do this is to join the Archbishop of 
Washington by accepting his invitation 
to be present on the occasion of the 14th 
annual Labor Day mass on Monday, Sep- 
tember 5. 

Last year, the distinguished Chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate assisted at the cele- 
bration. Following the observance, he 
wrote an article that appeared in the 
public press and gives voice to his im- 
pressions of this splendid occasion. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A Lorry LABOR SPIRE 
(By Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 

September's annual Labor Day, which was 
set up as an altar where the cause of the 
toiling millions of this free land could be 
sanctified and glorified, has largely degen- 
erated into a mania for miles and speed 
where leisure-mad multitudes burn up the 
roads, invade the resorts, and end up with a 
hectic race home. 

Any meaningful remembrance of the day 
set aside to emphasize the vital significance 
of honest labor in the pattern of the Repub- 
lic’s life might well bring to mind the child- 
hood question, “Here are the people but 
where is the steeple?” 

A spectacular yet devout reply to that 
query, in a fitting observance of Labor Day 
1965, is glimpsed in an inspiring “steeple 
emphasis” in one of the Capital City’s most 
magnificent edifices, The Shrine of the Sacred 
Heart, a dream of Byzantine loveliness! Here 
on Labor Day a secular holiday was trans- 
formed into a holy day, as there leaped to 
the sky a spiritual Spire tall enough to be 
a heavenly vision to all Americans who have 
eyes to see. On this occasion, brilliant with 
the impressive liturgy of Roman Catholicism, 
there was proclaimed a pertinent message 


freighted with deep concern for the vital 
questions that have to do with the compli- 
cated relationships of labor and management. 

What a setting it all was for so solemn a 
witness! At the very portal of this impos- 
ing edifice stands one of the most exquisite 
statues in the Capitol of the Free World. 
It is the brooding figure of a great religious 
leader, a dedicated American, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, who was a prophet of the right- 
ful place of the toilers in the expanding 
economy of this vital experiment in freedom. 
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Following the church service, at the feet of 
this great servant of God and of man, on this 
day dedicated to St. Joseph, the workman, a 
reverent crowd gathered around the sculp- 
tured likeness of the beloved cardinal as if 
waiting for his benediction. 

From the high pulpit of the sanctuary 
the sermon was brought by an outstanding 
theologian and a searching er, Rever- 
end John C. Selner, of Catholic University. 
He spoke with all the riches of the past, 
and with a compelling sense of the relevance 
of Jesus Christ for the problems of this 
volcanic day. Frankly, he faced the charge 
so often made in the glare of the false lights 
of a materialistic day that on the stage of the 
second half of the 20th century, the Chris- 
tian Church is no longer relevant. This un- 
ashamed apostle of the Carpenter of Naza- 
reth forcefully presented the mission of the 
church in the surging light of today. He 
made it unequivocally plain that its ob- 
jective is to train men and women to toil 
in these fields of time in the sense of the 
eternal. This proclaimer of the unchang- 
ing gospel made that great throng vividly 
aware that the Christ, exalted in the Sacra- 
mental Mass, and in the hearts of those who 
really heed his call—Follow Me—is the one 
hope of mankind and that the world is not 
through with Jesus Christ, it is through 
without Him! 

The other prophetic voice from that high 
pulpit was that of the Most Reverend Patrick 
A. O'Boyle, archibishop of Washington, who 
presided. To that Labor Day throng he tied 
the relevance of the Christian message to the 
practical problems of wages, housing, and 
education for those now shut out of the 
plenty of our affluent society. He made clear 
that the essential relationship of what is 
labeled management, and what is referred 
to as labor, is becoming more and more as it 
should be, a cooperative partnership of all 
who toil, whether the worker directs from an 
office or lifts bricks for rising walls. 

And now for a moment let us listen to the 
Undersecretary of Labor for the United 
States, Honorable John F. Henning, a de- 
voted church layman, as he addressed the 
large group surrounding the statue of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons. We can capture but a few 
sentences from a message rich in its discern- 
ment of union labor's attitude to today's 
global struggle between Christ and anti- 
Christ: “Democracy and dictatorship strug- 
gle to the death in today’s world. Labor 
unionism and slavery share no common 
hopes, no common values, no common des- 
tiny. American labor struck at slavery when 
it gave instant endorsement to the action of 
President Johnson in the Dominican Republic 
and Viet Nam. The program of labor in 
Latin America and Africa in an age of change 
offers the enduring values of social democ- 
racy and political freedom. Here at home 
American labor is today sharing, in the most 
dramatic era of social advance in the nation’s 
history. American labor acts on the convic- 
tion that humanity deserves a society of 
economic abundance, social equality, and 
political liberty.” 

In this high hour all that was uttered 
inside The Shrine, and outside, can well be 
summed up in Henry Van Dyke's lines: 


“This is the gospel of labor; 
Ring it, ye bells of the kirk— 
The Lord of love left his home above 
To dwell with the men who work.” 


ROGER STEVENS AND THE 
NATIONAL ARTS ENDOWMENT 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, Roger Ste- 
vens and the whole National Arts En- 
dowment deserve to be congratulated on 
the excellent job they have done in the 
endowment’s short life. In fact, they 
have already gone beyond the expecta- 
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tions of those of us in the Congress who 

worked on the legislation setting up the 

National Arts Endowment. 

The most telling compliment to their 
work is that prior to 1965, when the en- 
abling legislation was passed, there were 
only 17 State arts agencies. Today there 
is an arts agency in every State plus the 
District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and Guam. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle by Howard Taubman in today’s New 
York Times attesting to their good work 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articie 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ADVENTURESOME CouRsE—ARTS ENDOWMENT’S 
BoLD, New Grants SHOW A WILLINGNESS To 
TAKE CHANCES 

(By Howard Taubman) 

It is too early to assess the ultimate value 
of all the grants that have been made by 
the National Arts Endowment, but it is not a 
bit too soon to commend its chairman, Roger 
L. Stevens, and his advisers, the members of 
the National Arts Council, for their energy 
and breadth of vision. The endowment is 
confounding the Cassandras who glumly 
prophesied that public funds would be spent 
on cautious principles and unadventurous 
programs, The reverse has been true. The 
endowment has taken chances, brought quick 
help to worthwhile institutions in mortal 
danger, been hospitable to new ideas and to 
fresh approaches and has been alert to the 
needs of the creators as well as to the per- 
forming artists. 

Seldom has a new government program, es- 
pecially one so beset with possible booby 
traps, been implemented with so much imag- 
ination and dispatch. 

The arts endowment has elected to sup- 
port a multiplicity of ventures in all the 
arts since it was approved less than 12 months 
ago by an act of Congress and received its 
initial appropriation. Some of these ven- 
tures no doubt will misfire or sputter like 
wet squids. But even the great foundations 
like the Ford and the Rockefeller, with all 
their preparatory staff work, have backed 
some egregious lemons, 

What is particularly notable about the 
latest grants announced this week, in addi- 
tion to their wide range of interests, is how 
speedily and shrewdly Mr. Stevens and the 
Arts Council had adapted themselves to the 
problems of administering a government pro- 
gram in the arts. 


A PRACTICAL MANEUVER 


They clearly learned something from the 
way in which Congress last spring handled 
their budget requests and also from the 
methods of their sister group, the National 
Humanities Endowment. In both cases, be- 
quests were reduced because substantial 
sums of the previous year’s appropriation 
had not yet been disbursed or allocated. 
The Humanities Endowment was cut to $2- 
million because it had an undistributed $2.5- 
million. It availed not to argue that plans 
for the use of the unspent $2.5-million were 
well advanced. 

Obviously, the arts endowment intends to 
avoid such mistakes. Some months ago it 
earmarked up to $500,000 for the establish- 
ment of laboratory theaters in three cities 
in cooperation with the Office of Education. 
But there has been time to set up only two— 
Providence and in New Orleans. About 
$165,000 remained unallocated. 

Instead of waiting for a third project to 
come to fruition, which might take another 
year, Mr. Stevens and the Arts Council de- 
cided to help the New York Shakespeare 
Festival and the National Repertory Theater 
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immediately. Both groups are deeply in- 
volved in educational activities and deserve 
support. 

The Shakespeare Festival guided by the 
fiery Joseph Papp, who rightly thinks that 
nothing in the arts is too good for the 
humblest audience, will receive an emer- 
gency matching grant of $100,000. It will 
thus be able to carry out commitments 
throughout the city that it might have had 
to cancel or curtail. 

The National Repertory Theater, which 
tours a number of plays of high quality 
across the land each season, will receive a 
matching grant of $75,000. As a result, it 
will be able to broaden its program for stu- 
dents, which includes half-price tickets for 
groups of 10 or more as well as afternoon 
seminars and specially prepared material for 
classroom use. 

The accent in both grants is the potential 
educational value of the activities of the 
New York Shakespeare Festival and the Na- 
tional Repertory Theater. The truth is that 
both organizations need financial support if 
they are to carry on to the limits of their 
capacities. The arts endowment is wise to 
respond to the basic need. 

There have been other examples, some 
widely publicized and some hardly noticed, 
of the endowment’s flexibility in meeting 
crucial situations. 


MEETING AN EMERGENCY 


One such incident involved an ambitious 
production of Schoenberg’s opera, “Moses 
and Aaron,” which was being prepared last 
spring by the Boston Opera Company. The 
production ran into a financial crisis and Mr. 
Stevens was approached in desperation. He 
polled the Arts Council by telephone and 
within a few hours was able to offer a match- 
ing grant. The production of the opera, 
through postponed to the fall, was thus as- 

ured 


8 ; 

To judge by the scope of the latest grants, 
which cover educational television, opera, 
theater, creative writing, chamber music and 
the visual arts, there is no lack of projects 
for the arts endowment to espouse. Early 
fears were expressed that the Government, 
seemingly in competition with the founda- 
tions, would run out of worthy programs and 
activities to support. 

These fears turn out be illusory. There 
are vast areas in this country and huge pub- 
lics with only the most rudimentary experi- 
ence in the arts. As they learn to know the 
enchantment and the power of the arts they 
will ask for more and better things, and 
there will be unlimited room for the Gov- 
ernment, the foundations and private enter- 
prise to make salient contributions, 


THE U.N. AND GUAM 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial ap- 
pearing in Guam's the Pacific Journal of 
August 19, 1966, entitled The U.N. and 
Guam,” be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue U.N. Ad Guam 

It is becoming a habit for loquacious rep- 
resentatives in the United Nations to dis- 
cuss the future political status of Guam, as 
if the territory is some sort of colonial out- 
post in the western Pacific. 

Guam is neither a colony nor a proper 
subject for discussion in the U.N, Guam is 
an American community which happens to 
be situated 5,000 miles west of the conti- 
nental United States. 

Squabbling over Guam is like squabbling 
over Santa Monica or Oahu. The United 
Nations simply has no business discussing the 
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political or social well-being of an American 
community. 

Since when did the United Nations acquire 
jurisdiction over Guam? Under what au- 
thority does the world body exercise control 
over American citizens? 

It seems odd that our spokesmen in the 
United Nations would take the trouble to 
defend the use of Guam as a military base. 
The U.S. Government has every right to 
utilize Guam in any way it deems proper in 
the conduct of war. Guam, after all, is part 
of the United States, and whatever is good 
for the country must necessarily be good for 
Guam. 

It is true that Guam does not possess po- 
litical autonomy as states of the union have, 
but whatever political deficiencies there are, 
they are the problems that must be resolved 
by the U.S. Government and no one else. 

If Guam were a protectorate, then we can 
see the U.S, assuming the role of overseer. 
But the territory has been under American 
ownership since 1898 and its residents have 
been U.S. citizens since 1950. 

It is perhaps all right for delegates to the 
United Nations to discuss Guam—they have 
discussed everything else under the sun, it 
seems—but only where it relates to non- 
political matters. The relationship between 
Guam and the United States is an internal 
matter, and the United Nations is not the 
forum within which to discuss the territory. 

We can see the United Nations delegates 
debating on the eventual political status of 
the Pacific Trust Territory and other man- 
dated territories. They legally fall under the 
jurisdiction of the U.N. 

But to include Guam in such debates is an 
assumption of authority that does not exist. 

The United Nations ought to devote more 
time in trying to solve the Vietnam dilemma 
rather than spend precious time discussing 
Guam, a political jurisdiction over which it 
has absolutely no authority. 

Guam's future must be determined by the 
people of the United States, including Guam, 
and no one else. 


ARMY CORPS PLEADS BUDGET LIM- 
ITATIONS AND WILL CONTINUE 
DUMPING IN LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, on Au- 
gust 23 the Army Corps of Engineers re- 
plied to my numerous pleas to stop 
dumping nutrient laden pollution breed- 
ing filth into Lake Michigan. I ask 
unanimous consent to include the letter 
in the Recorp at this point in my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AvGusT 23, 1966. 
Hon. VANCE HARTKE, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR HARTKE: This replies to your 
recent letter and telegram concerning thè 
disposal of dredge material in Lake Michigan. 

The Corps of Engineers has not ceased 
dredging the North Branch of the Chicago 
River, nor ceased dumping the dredged ma- 
terial into Lake Michigan. However, this 
particular project is due to be completed in 
less than 10 days, after which dredging will 
not be required in the Chicago River for 2 
or more years. 

The Corps of Engineers is responsible for 
the continued navigability of rivers and 
harbors on the Great Lakes, which is vital 
to the economic well being of the entire 
region. Alternate means and locations for 
dumping dredged spoil are being intensively 
studied. No quick and easy solutions are 
readily apparent from an economic or from a 
pollution standpoint. 
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In addition to the foregoing information, a 
summary of the pollution problem in the 
Great Lakes in connection with the Corps 
of Engineers dredging activities is enclosed. 

The Corps of Engineers joins with other 
Federal, State and local agencies in concern 
of pollution problems such as in the Great 
Lakes and will continue to seek every means 
at its disposal to preserve our water re- 
sources. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. P. LEBER, 
Brigadier General, USA, Director of Civil 

Works. 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, you will 
note that the Corps, unable to find alter- 
nate points on land for the disposal of 
the material collected from dredging the 
north branch of the Chicago River, will 
continue dumping—further polluting 
Lake Michigan—as a matter of economy. 

Mr. President, it seems incredible to 
me that the Corps will continue causing 
damage and seriously augment the pollu- 
tion of Lake Michigan, which will in the 
long run cost the Congress and certainly 
the Great Lakes States millions of dollars 
to rectify, as a matter of economy. 

The Army Corps of Engineers is cer- 
tainly an arm of the Federal Government 
and the Pollution Control Agency an- 
other arm. Yet, one arm will do the evil 
and another arm, at a later date, will be 
called upon to save the soul. The Corps 
says “budget problems” and will not stop 
dumping. Although they may not have 
to dredge the north branch again for 
2 more years, we of the Great Lakes 
States are faced with: the possibility of 
a usable water shortage in the future; 
threats to the health and welfare of our 
Midwest population; and the closing of 
our beaches. We will have to ask the 
Federal Government to help undue what 
the Federal Government has done. 

The city of Chicago and its sanitary 
officials should be embarrassed that they 
cannot come up with an alternative site 
for dumping their own city’s filth. 

At this time we cannot determine just 
how much it will cost to reclaim that 
70,000-acre area of Lake Michigan into 
which as much as 160,000 cubic yards of 
filth is being dumped. We cannot figure 
the cost because we cannot estimate just 
how rapidly this nutrient laden dredge 
material will explode in the lake and 
just how damaging the pollution cycle 
it triggers will be. 

The Army Corps of Engineers in ad- 
denda to my letter promised in the fu- 
ture to include the consideration of pol- 
lution abatement in other projects which 
they submit to the Bureau of the Budget. 
What the Corps is saying is “now that 
the horse is stolen, we will look at a lock 
for the barn door.” 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Senate Public Works Committee, Senator 
RANDOLPH, discussed the addenda in re- 
marks earlier this afternoon. I appre- 
ciate his help for the Midwest and know 
of his continuing interest in pollution 
abatement and water reclamation. 

The junior Senator from Wisconsin, 
Senator Netson, is quite concerned with 
this matter and yesterday sent a strong 
letter to the Army Corps urging serious 
rethinking on the basic issue of eco- 
nomics on dredge material disposal. I 
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ask unanimous consent to include his 
letter in the RECORD. 

Even though the Corps has promised 
to study their activities this promise 
does not remove the filth that the Corps 
should not have dumped into the lake in 
the first place. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Avucust 30, 1966. 
Hon. STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army, Department of the 
Army, Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 

Dran SECRETARY Resor: I have been con- 
cerned for some time with the mounting 
pollution of our lakes and rivers. One par- 
ticular concern to me has been the pollu- 
tion of the Great Lakes, resulting in the 
deterioration and the serious degradation 
of the southern and western areas of Lake 
Michigan. I feel strongly that unless agen- 
cies at all levels of government and people 
throughout the country work together in a 
massive effort to meet and solve our pol- 
lution problem, we will be confronted with 
a national pollution catastrophe in the not- 
too-distant future. 

It has come to my attention that the Army 
Corps of Engineers is dumping polluted ma- 
terial dredged from the Chicago river into 
spoils disposal areas in Lake Michigan, and 
that it intends to pursue a similar practice 
in a dredging project to be undertaken in 
Green Bay, Wisconsin. I also understand 
that this method of spoils disposal has been 
followed by the Corps in the past when the 
circumstances were appropriate. 

The dredging policy of the Corps was of 
special concern to the Environmental Pollu- 
tion Panel of the President's Science Advis- 
ory Committee. In its report, “Restoring the 
Quality of Our Environment,” released last 
November, the Panel noted that the Corps’ 
concern with the navigation effects of dredg- 
ing and spoils disposal often resulted in 
substantial adverse effects on other resources. 
It recommended that decisions concerning 
dredging and other operations anticipate 
their impact on all resources and not just 
navigation, and that resource agencies of all 
levels of government be consulted by the 
Corps in making these decisions. 

As you know, the most effective solution 
for our water pollution problem lies in treat- 
ing wastes fully before they are discharged. 
Of course, it will be some time before we 
are able to achieve this solution and the 
buildup of wastes in our water will continue 
in the meantime. Even when we have 
achieved this final solution, however, it will 
have no effect on the great quantities of 
polluting matter which will have accumu- 
lated in our waters. It is these accumulated 
wastes which are responsible for any pollut- 
ing impact of the Corps dredging and spoils 
disposal practices. 

I do not think that polluted material 
should be returned to a lake or river once 
it has been removed, even if the disposal lo- 
cation is remote from water intakes. I feel 
that we must take a broad, long-range view 
of the pollutional consequences of all of our 
activities and utilize every opportunity to 
reduce the load of waste matter in our lakes 
and rivers. I understand that the Corps is 
now reviewing its dredging and spoils dis- 
posal practices, and I hope that it will be 
possible for the polluting impact of these 
practices to be significantly reduced or com- 
pletely eliminated. 

I have discussed the Green Bay dredging 
project with representatives of the Corps, 
and they have indicated that a substantial 
part of the dredged material will be dumped 
in off-shore spoils disposal areas despite the 
fact that land disposal areas are available 
on the waterfront at Green Bay. This prac- 
tice can only add to the worsening pollution 
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of the waters of Lake Michigan. I hope that 
the Corps will revise its spoils disposal policy 
and utilize the land disposal areas which 
could be made available to it. 
Sincerely yours, 
GAYLORD NELSON, 
U.S. Senator. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order on another matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


U.S. FORCES IN EUROPE 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, a reso- 
lution has been submitted by the ma- 
jority policy committee proposing that 
it be the sense of the Senate that a sub- 
stantial reduction of U.S. forces sta- 
tioned in Europe can be made without 
adversely affecting either our resolve or 
ability to meet our commitment under 
the North Atlantic Treaty. This resolu- 
tion refers to the reduction of “U.S. 
forces permanently stationed in Europe,” 
and makes no distinction as to what 
kinds of forces are to be reduced. Ob- 
viously, there are important differences 
between combat forces and logistic or 
support elements. What does this reso- 
lution really mean? 

Mr. President, it may be possible to 
make some adjustments in U.S. logistic 
and support elements in Europe as we 
accommodate our arrangements to the 
French withdrawal, and as we are able 
to streamline certain operations. But 
any suggestion for a unilateral cut of 
American combat forces in Europe, with 
no quid pro quo from the Communist 
side, constitutes foolish advice to the 
President of the United States, and it is 
not worthy of the U.S. Senate. Such a 
recommendation at this time would con- 
firm the European skeptics in their 
claims of American unreliability. It 
plays right into the hands of General de 
Gaulle. It would confound our 13 loyal 
partners who are working with us to sur- 
mount the crisis precipitated by De 
Gaulle's eviction notice. Beyond this, we 
would simply be throwing away, by uni- 
lateral act, our bargaining position vis- 
a-vis the Soviets that we have worked 
long and hard to build up. 

It looks to me as though the sponsors 
of this resolution lack confidence in the 
wisdom of their own proposal. They are 
trying to ram this resolution through— 
a resolution which has the greatest im- 
plications for the future of this Republic 
and of individual liberty—without fol- 
lowing the long-established procedures 
of this body and obtaining the consid- 
ered judgment of the substantive Senate 
committees having jurisdiction on these 
issues. 

Mr. President, the hopes of the world 
for peace with freedom continue to de- 
pend chiefly on a strong and confident 
Atlantic community. The struggle in 
Vietnam is important. But the North 
Atlantic area is still the decisive area 
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and the requirements of the NATO de- 
terrent deserve a very high priority. 

This resolution of the majority policy 
committee ignores the basic reasons for 
the continued commitment of major 
U.S. combat forces in Western Europe. 
My concern today is to state what I be- 
lieve are the key considerations. 

No one of course wants to keep more 
combat divisions over in Europe than are 
needed. On purely economic grounds, 
it would be very nice to cut back. Also, 
all Members of the Senate, I think, 
would hope that in the not too distant 
future some of our allies would see their 
way clear to share more of the military 
burden in the Alliance. But this is no 
time for “a substantial reduction” of 
U.S. combat elements in Europe—and 
for two basic reasons. 

First. The main purpose of the US. 
troop commitment in Europe is to leave 
the Russians in no doubt that the United 
States would be involved if they attacked 
Western Europe—making it clear to the 
Russians that they would meet enough 
US. troops to make it a Soviet-American 
crisis, not just a European crisis. 

For 16 years the United States has as 
a matter of unquestioned policy kept a 
real combat force in Europe. The func- 
tion of these American troops, together 
with European troops, has been, and 
continues to be, to meet a local crisis as 
effectively as they can, posing the con- 
tinual threat that, if the crisis continues 
and enlarges, the danger of interconti- 
nental nuclear war continues and en- 
larges with it. That policy is as valid 
today as it ever has been. It has also 
been effective. It has closed the door to 
Soviet westward expansion, No armed 
attack has been made on Western Eu- 
rope or North America. Moreover, what 
justifiable hope there is of a genuine 
European settlement rests, I believe, on 
the constancy of this policy. 

Second. The important unfinished 
business of the Atlantic Alliance is to 
reach a genuine, stable European settle- 
ment with the Soviet Union—to create 
conditions in which people can speak 
meaningfully of Europe instead of West- 
ern Europe or Eastern Europe, and to 
build a Europe which will strengthen the 
prospects for world peace and contribute 
to peaceful progress in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

Today, in the central region of Europe, 
Warsaw Pact ground forces number some 
800,000. These include about 300,000 
Soviet troops and about 500,000 satellite 
troops. Our NATO ground forces num- 
ber some 835,000, which include about 
210,000 U.S. ground forces and 625,000 
allied troops. As things stand this is 
an approximate standoff. 

With a 30-day mobilization period, 
both sides could substantially increase 
deployment of men into the central 
region—again the estimates suggest an 
approximate numerical standoff. 

Among other things, a genuine, stable 
European settlement will have to in- 
volve a reduction of the Soviet forces in 
Eastern Europe and their return to the 
Soviet Union. It is evident to me that 
the Kremlin is more likely to consider 
favorably such a move if NATO main- 
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tains the level of its combat forces than 
if we cut them back unilaterally. 

There is the issue—and it is one on 
which we in the U.S. Senate need to be 
clear. Over the years many proposals 
have been made to reduce American and 
allied forces, by unilateral cutbacks, or 
one form or another of unilateral dis- 
engagement. It would now be folly for 
the United States—or our allies—to cut 
unilaterally our combat capability in 
Europe. 

Mr. President, we and our allies should 
not cut our combat forces in Europe 
without corresponding concessions from 
the Soviet Union, without a quid pro 
quo—especially so when the concessions 
we ask are but contributions to a peace- 
ful future for all of Europe, East and 
West. We could look safely forward to 
the reduction and redeployment of 
United States and allied NATO combat 
forces if the Soviets and the other War- 
saw Pact countries make effective mili- 
tary and political arrangements for an 
equivalent reduction and redeployment 
of their forces. 

What I do not understand, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is how the United States can im- 
prove its basic bargaining position vis- 
a-vis the Soviet Union by weakening it— 
unilaterally. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I yield 
to the distinguished Senator from Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, as a 
citizen and as a Senator, I am very glad 
to listen to the words of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington. 

The Senator serves on the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee, and, on a number of oc- 
casions, he has been an American dele- 
gate at the NATO Parliamentarians’ 
Conferences in Europe. He has partic- 
ipated in debate on problems of Amer- 
ican defense and general foreign policy. 
He has presided over a responsible series 
of hearings on basic questions of Ameri- 
can defense needs. 

The resolution which was submitted 
yesterday is of tremendous importance. 
Many Senators are not equipped to make 
an immediate decision upon a matter of 
such far-reaching concern. 

The able Senator from Washington has 
presented to the Senate today telling 
points and irrefutable arguments why 
this resolution ought to go to a Senate 
committee and there, under appropriate 
examination of men from the armed 
services serving here and abroad, and of 
men in the executive branch and else- 
where. A record should be built making 
it possible for Members of the Senate to 
pass judgment on the resolution intro- 
duced yesterday. 

I congratulate my able friend, the 
Senator from Washington. That is easy 
for me to say. I think the service that 
the Senator has rendered in the com- 
ments he has made consists in pointing 
up the need for the Senate to follow its 
usual procedures and to have a sub- 
stantive committee of the Senate sit in 
judgment on this resolution before it is 
taken up in the Chamber. 
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I rose yesterday with the intention of 
having this resolution referred to a sub- 
stantive committee for hearings. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, due to 
a committee commitment I was unable 
to be present in the Senate Chamber at 
the time the resolution was presented, 
when the able Senator from California 
made certain remarks regarding the res- 
olution. The distinguished Senator from 
California went to the heart of this issue 
in his comments yesterday. 

I certainly feel, as he does—and as he 
pointed out most effectively yesterday— 
the importance of having one of the sub- 
stantive committees of the Senate have 
an opportunity to call witnesses and ob- 
tain the kind of testimony that we should 
have so that the Senate will have a record 
of testimony to consider before it votes 
on the resolution. 

Mr. President, it concerns me that the 
resolution, as now worded, is in the form 
of an open-ended disarmament pro- 
gram in Western Europe. There is no 
distinction made between a reduction in 
purely supply or support forces and real 
combat forces. I think the timing of the 
resolution is bad. I think the wording of 
the resolution is most unfortunate in 
every respect. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator makes an 
irrefutable point. That is the very kind 
of intelligence that ought to be available 
to Senators in connection with their de- 
cision on a resolution of this type. 

Mr. JACKSON. I think, too, it is 
tragic, after all this talk about trying to 
get the Soviets to cut back on their forces 
in Central Europe, that we are appar- 
ently going to talk—by resolution—about 
unilateral disarmament, while the Sovi- 
ets continue to maintain their large and 
key strategic forces in Central Europe. 
The Soviets have several hundred inter- 
mediate-range ballistic missiles in Eu- 
rope—far in excess of any such mis- 
sile capability on the Western side. 

I cite that as one element in the prob- 
lem in addition to the manpower situa- 

on, 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator has made 
a powerful argument in support of a full 
committee hearing, including an inquiry 
into classified data, which obviously 
would be unavailable in an open debate 
in the Senate. 

I have a few questions that I want to 
ask the Senator; but if the Senator would 
permit me, I should like first to speak for 
2 or 3 minutes on this subject. 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from California yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. KUCHEL, I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Washington yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I yield. 

Mr. THURMOND. I want to commend 
the able Senator from Washington on 
the position he has taken in this matter. 

I am convinced that this resolution is 
an important one. It is one that is vital 
to the freedom of the people of the free 
world. 

I sincerely hope that this resolution 
will be sent to a committee, where testi- 
mony can be taken, the pros and the 
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cons can be provided, a full hearing can 
be had, and a committee report can be 
rendered, so that the Senate will have 
some document of official value upon 
which it can act. 

In my judgment, it would be a great 
mistake for the Senate to attempt to 
act on this matter without a full hearing. 

I wish to commend the able Senator 
from California for taking the position 
he took yesterday, and has again taken 
today, on this matter. 

I am convinced that this is the only 
sound procedure that ought to be fol- 
lowed. I have frequently said that im- 
portant matters should go to committee, 
a hearing should be held, a report should 
be made, and the Senate should have the 
benefit of the opinions of the people who 
deal with these problems day after day, 
week after week, month after month, 
year after year. The Senate should not 
be called upon to act hastily on such a 
vital question as this, which concerns the 
freedom of our people and of the free 
world. 

Mr. JACKSON. I thank the Senator 
for his very helpful remarks. 

I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. First, I wish to thank 
my able friend, the distinguished Sena- 
tor from South Carolina, for his com- 
ments. 

Mr. President, these random thoughts 
go through my mind. 

One of the moving sentences from the 
pen of the late gifted Englishman, Sir 
Winston Churchill, was that by which 
he described the theme of the last volume 
of “The Second World War.” That vol- 
ume is entitled “Triumph and Tragedy.” 
Sir Winston set down the theme as fol- 
lows: 

How the great democracies finally emerged 
in triumph, and so were able to resume the 


follies which had so nearly cost them their 
life, 


I sometimes fear, Mr. President, that 
in this worldwide convulsion through 
which humanity is now passing, there is 
a tendency to draw back and to seek to 
avoid involvement in the troubles of the 
rest of the globe outside cne’s own na- 
tional back yard. 


Mr. President, earlier this year at a 
. at San Jose State College 
I said: 


In most of our national life, we were con- 
cerned almost exclusively with our own de- 
velopment. America did not play a promi- 
nent role in world affairs until called upon 
by continuing crises which had inflamed 
the Old World, and which had begun to sear 
the New. In the aftermath of the First 
World War, our people were in an almost 
continuous ferment as to what our country’s 
role in the world should be. Fear and a 
Kind of idealism were competing with one 
another. President Wilson went to Europe 
in 1919 speaking of “open covenants openly 
arrived at” and urging a League of Nations 
to settle disputes without war. Motivated 
by a desire for continued isolation, the 
United States Senate violently disagreed. 
Later, the United States led the way in world 
disarmament. In 1928, by the Kellogg- 
Briand peace pact with France, the United 
States agreed to outlaw war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. We were search- 
ing for a better world, and we were beginning 
to show an interest in our planet. But it 
took a second bloody global conflict to dem- 
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onstrate that the world was not going to 
stop turning, and that we could not get off. 

In 1948, another milestone was reached in 
the. development of our role in the world 
when the late Arthur Vandenberg, speaking 
in the United States Senate, slammed the 
door on American isolationism, renouncing 
the idea that we could live alone in good 
conscience or, indeed, in self- preservation. 
His resolution, approved in the Senate, af- 
firmed that United States would seek “in- 
ternational peace and security through the 
United Nations.” It paved the way towards 
our participation in the Atlantic Alliance, to- 
gether with Canada and our free friends in 
Europe. It courageously placed our country 
on record for providing the United Nations 
with armed strength and for the regulation 
and reduction of armament. 


Nevertheless, there is no forceful or 
fully effective peacekeeping machinery in 
the United Nations. 

As the distinguished Senator from 
Washington has tellingly pointed out, 
this resolution raises the question: “How 
the United States can improve its basic 
bargaining position vis-a-vis the Soviet 
Union by weakening it unilaterally.” 

I wish to ask the Senator this: First 
of all, the resolution speaks about a 
“substantial reduction of forces.” That 
phrase is susceptible to varying interpre- 
tations. I do not know, without com- 
ments of a committee which would hear 
the matter, whether they are talking 
about a 10-percent reduction, a 20-per- 
cent reduction, a 50-percent reduction, 
or otherwise. Is that not true? 

Mr. JACKSON. I think the Senator 
is correct. 

One of the evils of the resolution lies 
in its open-ended nature. It does create 
great uncertainty. One can conjecture 
in many different directions as to what 
is intended. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I shall ask the Sen- 
ator, based on his own experience with 
the NATO organization, if he will de- 
scribe in general terms what diplo- 
matic effects a unilateral withdrawal 
of American troops would have on the 
policies of our NATO allies, including 
particularly Great Britain and West 
Germany. 

Mr. JACKSON. First of all, of course, 
the way they are proposing to go about 
this ignores the need to consult with our 
NATO partners, 

We are not engaged in Western Eu- 
rope on an individual basis alone. We 
are there as a part of a defense entity, 
made up currently of 13 active partic- 
ipants plus ourselves, the French being 
the 15th, now in an uncertain area of 
participation: 

Consultation is crucial to the good 
working relationship within NATO, and, 
of course, it applies generally in all rela- 
tionships between our partners and al- 
lies around the world. I think that that 
fundamental rule has been violated by 
the introduction of this resolution, 
which is predicated entirely on a unilat- 
eral American move. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree. 

Mr. JACKSON. Secondly, I should 
observe that the effect of this proposal 
will make it very difficult to try to work 
out some lessening of tensions in West- 
ern Europe by an effective cutback or 
rollback of Soviet forces in Central Eu- 
rope. The opportunity to negotiate that 
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kind of agreement, of course, will be 
diminished substantially. 

Probably more important than the 
first two points, I should say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, is the instability in 
Western Europe that can flow from this 
kind of move. The temptation to the 
Soviets to become more adventuresome 
will be increased. We should remember 
that the Soviets not too long ago—in 
fact, as late as 1961—-started the Berlin 
crisis. The Soviets stirred up trouble. 
When they found that they faced supe- 
rior forces, when they found that our will 
was firm, and our intention was to de- 
fend Berlin at all costs, they made ad- 
justments. I think the danger in the 
proposed approach lies in the fact that 
it is going to create a more unstable 
Europe. The temptation to the Soviets 
to fish in the troubled waters will be 
great. We could look forward to crises 
of unpredictable proportions. 

The statement was made on the floor 
of the Senate in support of the resolu- 
tion that things have changed in Europe; 
that we now have a different situation 
than we had back in 1951 and 1949. I 
agree that it is different. The real ques- 
tion is: Why is it different? 

I submit, Mr. President, that one of 
the reasons why things have changed in 
Western Europe, the reason why the 
Soviets appear at times to be more mod- 
erate, the reason why the satellites are 
making some real progress toward less 
dependence on Moscow, stem from the 
allied strength that exists in the Western 
community. Anything that tends to 
lessen that strength, that tends to cut 
down that posture, that indicates a dim- 
inution of will, creates new temptations 
for adventurism by the Warsaw Pact 
countries, and especially the Soviets. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
further. 

Mr. KUCHEL. The point which the 
Senator has just made in a very excellent 
fashion is reflected in one of the state- 
ments made in a splendid editorial in 
the Washington Post entitled “Amer- 
icans in Europe.” The editorial states: 

And if a troop reduction is to have a con- 
structive effect upon abating the cold war 
and promoting a European settlement, surely 


it ought to come after, not before, serious 
talks with the Soviet Union. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be printed in the Recorp the 
entire text of the editorial which ap- 
peared in today’s Washington Post. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AMERICANS IN EUROPE 

No one with a respect for reality would 
contend that a fixed specific number of 
American troops in Europe was necessary in- 
definitely in order to deter Communist ag- 
gression. In that sense it probably would 
not be catastrophic if the Administration 
were to follow the advice of the Senate Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee and bring about a 
“substantial reduction” in the size of Amer- 
ican forces. This would in no way constitute 
an abandonment of Europe. Nevertheless, 
both in method and in timing, the effect of 
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the Democratic resolution could be extremely 
damaging. 

The most immediate effect will of course 
be felt in Germany. Coming on top of the 
withdrawal of French troops from NATO (al- 
though two rudimentary divisions remain in 
Germany) and the likelihood that a British 
division will be pulled back, the removal of 
one or more of the six American divisions 
would emphasize dramatically that Germany 
is much more on her own. 

This would not necessarily be all bad. It 
is time that the Germans faced more of the 
facts of international life—and, indeed, they 
have begun to do so with a more flexible 
diplomacy. But the catapulting of Germany 
again into the ranks of major military 
powers already has had some unfortunate 
side effects, as in the technological lag evi- 
dent in the Starfighter crisis. Perhaps the 
Germans would prefer a reduction in the 
number of American troops to more Pentagon 
pressure to meet support costs or to buy 
American weapons they do not really need 
so as to help this country’s balance of pay- 
ments. Even so, the prospect of troop with- 
drawals could only further undermine the 
already shaky political position of Chancellor 
Erhard on the eve of his visit to Washing- 
ton. 

Beyond this, there is the influence of such 
a unilateral move upon NATO and Western 
strategy. The United States has pressed its 
allies to do more for the common defense, 
and undoubtedly they could afford to do so. 
It has been embarrassed by criticisms that 
Washington officials tend to act unilaterally 
instead of consulting with the alliance. Yet 
here is a completely unilateral proposal, 
made with no attempt to consult the Allies 
on how it would affect them. More than 
this, the inevitable effect of sizable with- 
drawals would be to sink an additional spike 
into Secretary McNamara’s “pause” doc- 
trine—whereby enough troops would be 
available with conventional weapons to de- 
lay an enemy and permit a deliberate de- 
cision on whether to employ nuclear weap- 
ons. A prompt resort to nuclear weapons 
would become more likely. 

It is quite true that the international 
climate has changed since the tense days of 
1951 when a Senate resolution urged the 
stationing of six American divisions in Eu- 
rope. But the lessening of tensions, strictly 
speaking, arises from a reinterpretation of 
Soviet intentions, not from a diminution of 
Soviet capabilities. There has been no re- 
ported reduction in the 20 Soviet divisions 
stationed in East Germany, let alone those in 
Poland and Hungary. Why, if we are to con- 
template a troop reduction, did we not make 
it a matter for negotiation with Moscow so 
as to obtain a possible quid pro quo instead 
of throwing away a bargaining card? 

Finally, there is the matter of the psycho- 
logical effect of a unilateral withdrawal upon 
Western Europe. This area is now subjected 
to currents of isolationism and given to 
doubts about American policy in Vietnam. 
If it is true that the United States cannot 
ignore its interests in Asia because of Europe, 
the opposite is equally true. What this sort 
of legislative pressure may do is persuade 
many Europeans that their suspicions are 
justified—that isolationism is returning to 
America and that the United States does not 
have the will to stay the course. If there 
is to be a troop reduction, surely this ought 
to be a deliberate decision of NATO policy. 
And if a troop reduction is to have a con- 
structive effect upon abating the cold war 
and promoting a European settlement, surely 
it ought to come after, not before, serious 
talks with the Soviet Union. 


Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator makes 
this point also. It may be possible to 
make some adjustments in U.S. logis- 
tic and support elements, as we accom- 
modate our arrangements to the French 
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withdrawal, and as we streamline cer- 
tain operations. 

As the Washington Post editorial said, 
in complete agreement with the position 
of the Senator: 

No one with a respect for reality would 
contend that a fixed specific number of 
American troops in Europe was necessary 
indefinitely in order to deter Communist 
aggression. 


The Senator goes on to indicate that 
there could obviously be a decision made 
to alter the precise strength level there. 
But again, if the Senate is to enter into 
what essentially is a decision of the Ex- 
ecutive, surely the Senate should be 
guided by the kind of hearings which the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
held this year as chairman of the Sub- 
committee on National Security and In- 
ternational Operations of the Govern- 
ment Operations Committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. I heartily concur with 
the comments of the Senator. 

Again, referring to the resolution, the 
resolution makes no distinction between 
a cutback in combat forces and a cut- 
back in logistics or supporting forces. 

The key question for the Senate, of 
course, is to determine whether it is wise 
to make a substantial cutback in combat 
forces. I can say that we could prob- 
ably cut back—and this is what the hear- 
ing could usefully determine—perhaps 
several thousand logistic and supporting 
troops. In my own mind, there is no 
question about that. The real issue is: 
What would a so-called substantial re- 
duction in combat forces do to our pos- 
ture as it relates to the Soviet threat 
which, in turn, will have a real bearing 
on Soviet intentions. This is a crucial 
issue. 

It is unfortunate that an imprecise, 
open-ended resolution is introduced to 
deal with a highly intricate and terribly 
involved problem of the disposition of 
military forces in the NATO community. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Is it not true that in 
dealing with this kind of a resolution it 
is vital that the views of the Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of State, the 
service Secretaries, and the members of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff be spread upon 
the record; and, indeed, are not the 
views of the Commander in Chief im- 
portant? 

Mr. JACKSON. I could not agree 
more. It is true that some of the in- 
dividuals to whom the Senator has re- 
ferred have commented from time to 
time, but we have not had a hearing 
dealing with this specific question and 
questions that are raised by the resolu- 
tion which was introduced yesterday. 

I believe that it would be especially 
helpful to have the views of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. We have had comments 
in open hearings by the Secretary of 
State and the Secretary of Defense op- 
posing at this time any cutback in com- 
bat forces. But to my knowledge we 
have not had, and the American people 
have not had, knowledge of the views 
of our top professional soldiers. I think 
we should have a well-documented record 
in this regard before the Senate can in- 
telligently vote on a resolution of such 
far-reaching consequences. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. I agree completely 
with the Senator in that regard. Tradi- 
tionally the United States has given ma- 
jor emphasis to the Atlantic Alliance. I 
think that it still should. 

Is there not implicit in the introduc- 
tion of the resolution the possibility that 
it will be interpreted abroad as an 
abandonment of that position, either be- 
cause of America’s potentially growing 
isolationism or because of America’s in- 
volvements in southeast Asia? 

Mr. JACKSON. I do not know if it 
will have that exact effect, but it would 
have, it seems to me, the effect of aiding 
and abetting those elements in Europe 
who question the reliability of the 
United States to be there if the conflict 
should start. I think that this is the 
question that will be raised, especially by 
General de Gaulle and those who follow 
his views. 

I would hate to see action by this body 
that would tend to corroborate the views 
of these people who question our cred- 
ibility, who question our reliability, and 
who say that we, in time, will revert to 
the isolationism of post-World War I. 

Mr. KUCHEL. There is another 
point which the editorial makes, and I 
wish to call it to the attention of the 
Senator: 

Yet here is a completely unilateral pro- 
posal, made with no attempt to consult the 
Allies on how it would affect them. More 
than this, the inevitable effect of sizable 
withdrawals would be to sink an additional 
spike into Secretary McNamara’s pause“ 
doctrine—whereby enough troops would be 
available with conventional weapons to de- 
lay an enemy and permit a deliberate de- 
cision on whether to employ nuclear 
weapons. A prompt resort to nuclear 
weapons would become more likely. 


Is it not true that the Armed Services 
Committee, for example, and perhaps 
the Foreign Relations Committee as well, 
should sit in judgment on this kind of 
question and develop a record for the 
rest of us? 

Mr. JACKSON. Certainly. It raises, 
of course, the question as to what kind 
of options we would have available in the 
event of aggression in a given area 
within the NATO community. The 
point is that we should have the ability 
to resist aggression in a manner and in 
a way which will meet force with appro- 
priate force; but, certainly, if a situa- 
tion arises at the outset which does not 
require the use of nuclear weapons, we 
should not use them. It is somewhat 
similar to the doctrine in common law 
that, in defense of our person, we have 
the right to use such force as will repel 
an assailant. But there is no need to 
get into a situation where we have to 
engage in wholesale slaughter in order 
to properly and effectively resist aggres- 
sion. By cutting back conventional 
forces we reduce the options available 
to the President of the United States and 
to the responsible heads of the NATO 
community. 

I thought that this was one of the ob- 
jectives that both administrations sought 
to maintain in dealing with the problems 
of this troubled world. The conflicts we 
have been involved in since the end of 
World War II have been short of the use 
of our awesome nuclear power. I think 
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it is vital that we keep our military flexi- 
bility. It points up once again the need 
to have the views of our professional mil- 
itary people in this situation. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I repeat my congratu- 
lations to the Senator from Washington. 
I want an opportunity to cast my vote to 
have the resolution referred to com- 
mittee. The record the Senator has made 
here today has given abundant reason 
why that procedure is in the best inter- 
ests of the people of the United States. 

Mr. JACKSON. I merely want to say 
what I said earlier, that I commend 
most highly the senior Senator from Cal- 
ifornia, and able minority whip, for the 
way in which he ventured into this prob- 
lem yesterday with the questions which 
he raised on the floor of the Senate. 
They went to the heart of the problem. 
His comments today are very helpful in 
putting this whole question in its proper 
perspective. I commend him again. 


Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator 
from Washington. 
Mr, COTTON. Mr. President, will the 


Senator from Washington yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
PrOxMIRE in the chair). Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington yield to the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire? 

Mr. JACKSON. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Washington that I do not want 
to take any of his time, knowing how 
busy he is, but I do want to join in 
commending him for making another 
one of his typica! and characteristic ap- 
proaches—reasoned, careful, logical, and 
very vital—to this problem. I thoroughly 
associate myself with everything he has 
said. 

Mr. JACKSON.: I thank the Senator 
from New Hampshire. 

Mr. COTTON. At the end of the collo- 
quy that the Senator had with the Sen- 
ator from California, the Senator from 
Washington touched on a matter which 
I have been waiting to mention this 
morning. 

It is this: Certain hidden dangers are 
lurking in the situation which makes it 
doubly imperative—even though the 
pending resolution bears the signatures 
of some of the most thoughtful, careful, 
and well informed Senators—that the 
Senate should not take any action which 
could even remotely be characterized as 
headlong or hasty. 

I would remind the Senator from 
Washington that on April 30 of this year, 
the Washington Post published an article 
written from London by Don Cook of 
the Los Angeles Times, reporting on a 
conference of NATO leaders in London. 
In that article it was stated—and the ar- 
ticle is practically my sole authority— 
that at the suggestion of some of the 
NATO allies, a committee was formed, of 
which the distinguished Secretary of De- 
fense of the United States was named as 
chairman, to explore the possibility of 
filling the gap left by the virtual with- 
drawal of France, and making it less nec- 
essary to furnish conventional weapons 
and ground troops by a planned nuclear 
defense of NATO and .of Western 
Europe. 
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The article further stated that this 
defense plan would consist of three cate- 
gories. The first category would be the 
prepositioning of nuclear demolition 
charges or landmines which would be 
used to block strategic invasion points 
if NATO territory were to be invaded. 

The second category would be the use 
of nuclear antiaircraft weapons in the 
event of an air attack against NATO ter- 
ritory. 

The third category would be nuclear 
antisubmarine weapons in the event of 
attack against naval forces, ports, or 
harbors. 

The proposal seemed to me to be ex- 
ceedingly dangerous because even though 
contending that nuclear weapons would 
be carefully selected and used only to 
resist aggression, and further contending 
that the threat may be a deterrent, it 
serves notice of the touching off of auto- 
matic nuclear conflict in the event of 
certain aggression by our opponents. 

There is no partisanship on my part 
involved in this discussion. Frankly, I 
was one who shuddered when President 
Eisenhower and Secretary Dulles an- 
nounced their program of massive re- 
taliation. I commended the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy for his “pause the- 
ory” mentioned in this article, which is 
based on the fact that no nuclear weap- 
ons would ever be used even to resist ag- 
gression by NATO until the President of 
the United States himself determined it 
to be necessary. 

It seemed to me that this nuclear con- 
cept was extremely dangerous. It was 
remarkable that the substance of the 
article written by Don Cook—mentioned 
briefly, I believe, in Time magazine— 
suddenly disappeared into a cavernous 
silence. So far as I have been able to de- 
termine, not one word has been said 
about it publicly since. 

A short time ago, Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara, it was stated, departed 
for Europe for a conference concerning 
the defense of NATO, but not one word 
was mentioned about the projected idea 
that he was supposed to be the chair- 
man of a committee working upon the 
idea mentioned in the article. 

I am sure that there is no purpose 
but good on the part of the proponents 
of the resolution, but for the Senate to 
voluntarily step into this picture and dis- 
cuss withdrawing troops from Europe at 
this time is likely to help lay the founda- 
tion for a step which will put the United 
States of America in the position of be- 
ing the nation to proclaim definitely its 
intention to resort to nuclear weapons— 
which, in my opinion, would be a su- 
preme disaster. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, cer- 
tainly substantial cutbacks in conven- 
tional forces would tend to create a situ- 
ation in which our response would have 
to be nuclear, whereas with the kind of 
conventional forces that could and should 
be maintained, we would have the options 
that could avoid such a possibility. I 
should say further that the Senator from 
New Hampshire has properly raised 
thoughtful questions that should be gone 
into in a committee hearing on these 
questions. I believe the questions are 
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vital and important and, in my judgment, 
should be responsibly answered. 

Mr. COTTON. That is the feeling of 
the Senator from New Hampshire. I am 
glad to have it corroborated. 

The only thing I would add is that I 
understand some of this information 
may later become classified, but this 
much has been in the press. I hope the 
Senator would not object if I asked 
unanimous consent—and I do ask unani- 
mous consent—to have inserted in the 
Record at the end of the colloquy the 
article which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post on April 30, 1966, a short analy- 
sis in the Washington Post of April 30, 
1966, by Chalmers M. Roberts, and brief 
mention which appeared in the magazine 
Time for May 6, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. COTTON. I thank the Senator 
and again commend him. 

EXHIBIT 1 
[From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1966] 
AUTOMATIC A-RESPONSE PROPOSED—McNAMARA 
OFFERS NEw Polier IN TALKS WITH Four 
NATIONS 
(By Don Cook, Los Angeles Times) 

LONDON, April 29.—The United States has 
quietly dropped its doctrine of “nuclear 
pause” in defense planning for Europe, and 
is now proposing to its Allies a new policy 
based on an automatic but limited and 
controlled nuclear response to attacks on 
NATO territory. 

This fundamental shift in American nu- 
clear doctrine has emerged in two days of 
secret talks among five key NATO defense 
ministers—from the United States, Britain, 
Italy, West Germany and Turkey—meeting 
under the chairmanship of Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara. 

Also taking part in the discussions were 
NATO Secretary General Manlio Brosio and 
the two NATO supreme commanders, Gen. 
Lyman L. Lemnitzer from SHAPE near Paris 
and Adm. Thomas H. Moorer from Atlantic 
Command in Norfolk, Va. 


TIME FOR REFLECTION 


Under the “pause theory,” it was laid 
down that there would be no automatic nu- 
clear response to any attack—that the Pres- 
ident of the United States would make the 
decision under the circumstances of an 
attack. 

The idea was to give time for reflection 
before allowing an attack to develop into 
nuclear war. The pause“ might last 20 
minutes or 48 hours or even a matter of 
days. 

In place of the “pause theory,” which was 
instituted by President Kennedy in 1961 to 
the particular irritation of the French, the 
United States is now moving back to the idea 
of limited but automatic nuclear response 
to any attack against NATO. 

The Americans are proposing that plans 
be drawn up for use of nuclear weapons in 
three carefully controlled categories. 


UNDER SECRETARY BALL SEES PERIL TO EUROPE 
IN DE GAULLE “GRAND DESIGN” 

The first category would be the pre-posi- 

tioning of nuclear demolition charges or land 

mines, which would be used to block strategic 


invasion points if NATO territory were to be 
invaded. 

The second would be the use of nuclear 
antiaircraft weapons in the event of an air 
attack against national territory. 

The third category would be nuclear anti- 
submarine weapons in the event of an at- 
tack against naval forces or ports or harbors. 
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In all cases, this nuclear response would 
be purely defensive, limited to tactical weap- 
ons that would go off either on the terri- 
tory of the invaded rather than the invader, 
or at sea. 

Any decision to escalate and retaliate 
with tactical air strikes against the terri- 
tory or cities of the attacker would remain 
an entirely different question. But the new 
American proposals would end the present 
uncertainty in NATO as to whether, and 
when, nuclear weapons would be used in 
European defense. 

The pause theory has meant that nobody 
in Europe knew when the President of the 
United States might give the word, and it 
has enabled the French in particular to harp 
on the doubts and uncertainties as to the 
American nuclear commitment for European 
defense. 

French Premier Georges Pompidou, in de- 
fending President de Gaulle’s anti-NATO 
policies before the French National Assem- 
bly last week, pointed to the fact that the 
pause theory was instituted by President 
Kennedy and the Pentagon without the 
slightest consultation with the rest of the 
alliance. 

McNamara’s new proposals, put forward in 
two days of meetings at the British ministry 
of defense, will go a long way toward restor- 
ing a balance, and putting nuclear weapons 
back into the NATO war plans. At the same 
time, by limiting this automatic use of nu- 
clear warheads to purely defensive response 
to attack, the new plan avoids risks of in- 
stant escalation. 

This “nuclear planning working group,” 
which first met in Washington in February, 
will meet again in July, possibly in Paris de- 
spite (or to spite) de Gaulle. 

The ministers then plan what they expect 
to be a final meeting in Rome in the autumn, 
and after that they expect to recommend 
that this planning group be made perma- 
nent with a permanent staff as part of the 
general result of the ouster of the alliance 
from France. 

In effect, this would become a “nuclear 
standing group.” 

[The three-point McNamara program aiso 
was reported Friday by William H. Stoneman 
of the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service. 

{Stoneman said the points involved in pre- 
placed demolition charges would be west of 
the Iron Curtain and thus nuclear explo- 
sions could not be used by the Russians as a 
provocation for using intercontinental mis- 
siles against the United States or intermedi- 
ate missiles against Western Europe. 

[Stoneman also noted that the idea of 
nuclear demolition charges had been men- 
tioned at a NATO Council meeting in De- 
cember, 1964.] 


NEWS AGENCIES REPORT 


The communique marking the end of the 
London meetings said the Defense Ministers 
agreed to plans for a chain of new com- 
mands across Europe to control the 6000 
nuclear weapons at the disposal of NATO. 

No details were given, but sources said the 
plans would call for regional groupings 
within NATO. The United States would be 
a member of each of the regional groups. 
Probably there will be three—one for south- 
eastern Europe, another for southern Europe 
and a third for nothern Europe. 

The communique said the Defense Minis- 
ters would take up the problem of nuclear 
participation for non-nuclear nations at 
their July meeting. 

It said they would consider “possible modi- 
fications in organization and procedure to 
permit a greater degree of participation in 
nuclear planning and to make possible appro- 
priate consultation in the event their use is 
considered.” 
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KARL E. MEYER, OF THE WASHINGTON POST, 
REPORTED FROM LONDON 


Five NATO Defense Ministess took the first 
step Friday night in forming what may be- 
come a nuclear standing group amid reports 
that the United States has proposed a basic 
change in nuclear defense strategy. 

But none of this was spelled out in the 
short formal communique released after the 
two-day meeting of the nuclear planning 
working group comprising defense ministers 
of the United States, Germany, Italy, Britain 
and Turkey. 

Nor were there any loud echoes of the 
controversy in Washington as to whether the 
United States has shelved proposals for a 
“hardware” solution to the problem of nu- 
clear sharing in the alliance. 

There is an evident effort here, however, 
to take an affirmative view of the “consulta- 
tive” approach, whereby NATO Allies—most 
notably West Germany—can have a large 
voice in planning nuclear policy without 
necessarily possessing hardware. 

German sources said they were satisfied 
with the presentations but no specific re- 
sponse could be elicited on the implications 
of dropping the “pause” strategy. 

The problem of the “pause” came up in the 
context of detailed discussions of tactical nu- 
clear warfare planning. There are more than 
500 tactical weapons now in Germany. 

In institutional terms, the working group 
is preparing recommendations for arrange- 
ments that would give permanent basis to a 
nuclear standing group, though this term 
is still avoided. The working group—known 
as the “McNamara Committee“ —will meet 
again in July with Paris as the likely place. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 30, 1966] 
“McNamara” PAN May Stir New Row 


(By Chalmers M. Roberts, Washington Post 
staff writer) 


The new plan for nuclear defense of West- 
ern Europe ascribed to Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara would have major re- 
percussions in the Atlantic Alliance if it 
actually came to pass. 

The plan, an abandonment of President 
Kennedy’s pause“ theory, reportedly calls 
for prepositioning nuclear charges or land 
miners to block a Soviet ground attack, the 
use of nuclear antiaircraft weapons against 
air attack and use of nuclear submarine 
weapons to protect against naval attack. 

American Officials said last night that such 
a plan has yet to be approved by the John- 
son Administration in any formal sense. 

However, they said it was entirely possible 
that McNamara had suggested it to the 
NATO defense ministers as a means of re- 
solving some of the alliance’s problems. 
While it is a military proposal, the plan 
would have important diplomatic meaning. 

The three points of the plan are not them- 
selves new. The first two points were ad- 
vocated in a Foreign Affairs magazine article 
by German Defense Minister Kai-Uwe von 
Hassel in December, 1964. The first point, 
the land mine idea, was taken up at the 
NATO Council meeting in early 1965. 

Von Hassel’s proposal, which came after 
talks at the Pentagon, was designed to 
prevent the Soviet Union from believing that 
it “could selze pawns for future negotia- 
tions,” as he put it; that is, seize part of 
West German territory without any Western 
nuclear response 

The three weapons systems McNamara is 
said to have described are what are known 
as defense and denial weapons to protect 
the territory of the nation on which they 
are stationed. The land-mine system, de- 
signed to deter or frustrate a Soviet ground 
attack, is still under formal Administration 
consideration in Washington. 
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However, the idea here is not to pre-posi- 
tion such mines but to keep them in storage 
for security and other reasons until a certain 
stage of diplomatic alert had been reached. 
Only then, with war likely, would they be 
emplaced. 

When the von Hassel proposal became pub- 
lic in 1964 there was a furore in Europe and 
the defense minister made a public denial 
that Germany planned to lay mines along 
its frontier with East Germany in times of 
peace. 

The new McNamara move is likely to 
recreate the storm, especially since some 
factions in West Germany are moving to im- 
prove relations with Communist East Ger- 
many and since the Soviet Union always 
objects to any West German move involving 
nuclear weapons. 

While the McNamara scheme would make 
nuclear response to a Soviet attack more 
likely than the Kennedy “pause” theory, it is 
still a fact that only the American President, 
by law, can order the firing of nuclear 
weapons. 

By allaying West German fears of being 
partially overrun before a “pause” for nego- 
tiations, however, it might be possible for the 
United States to reduce its troop commit- 
ment in Europe. There long has been talk 
here, although no decision, of reducing these 
forces. 

However, the central NATO nuclear issue 
has to do with what share, if any, the West 
Germans should have in nuclear manage- 
ment. Here not only the Russians but most 
NATO nations, excepting the United States, 
oppose anything approaching a “German 
finger on the trigger.” 

The McNamara formula conceivably could 
be used by these opponents to argue that it 
met the legitimate German demands, But 
the West Germans are not likely to agree. 
They want some role in the control of stra- 
tegic nuclear weapons capable of striking the 
Soviet Union in reprisal for an attack on 
Germany of any sort. 

In short, as some officials here see it, there 
is no real link between the “pause” issue and 
the nuclear-sharing problem. 

McNamara has a penchant for tossing 
out new ideas not fully appraised in Wash- 
ington or in advance consultation with the 
allies, French Premier Georges Pompidou 
recently taunted him for unilaterally alter- 
ing NATO strategy in 1962 when he intro- 
duced the doctrine of “flexible response.“ 
The Secretary also created the so-called Mc- 
Namara Committee, the group that has just 
met in London, without touching all bases 
first in Washington. 

It appeared last night that McNamara once 
again has put forward an idea before it was 
fully approved by the Administration of 
which he is a key member, 

[From Time magazine, May 6, 1966] 
NATO: A STEP TOWARD SHARING 


One of Charles de Gaulle’s chief criticisms 
of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
that the U.S. might not respond with its full 
nuclear power if a Communist aggressor at- 
tacked Europe. In London last week, the 
U.S. and four key NATO partners agreed to 
a new plan that seemed aimed at refuting 
the French objection. It calls for a chain 
of commands across Europe to give Wash- 
ington’s remaining 13 NATO partners a joint 
voice in the target selection and firing of 
6,000 tactical nuclear warheads, which the 
U.S. has placed in Europe for NATO defense, 
U.S. Defense Secretary Robert McNamara 
and his West German, Italian, and Turkish 
counterparts also endorsed a British pro- 
posal that the Atlantic Alllance must be 
prepared to “escalate its nuclear response 
rather than accept defeat in a European 
war.” 
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FEARS OF A GAP 

Still unsolved was another problem of the 
NATO crisis: the fate of the two French 
army divisions and two air wings now sta- 
tioned in West Germany. When De Gaulle 
withdraws his forces from NATO on July 1, 
will his soldiers stay across the Rhine or go 
home? Understandably, the Germans are 
loathe to see the French forces pull out and 
leave a gap in the NATO armor. De Gaulle, 
of course, would like to leave French forces 
in Germany under the old occupation status. 
To gain leverage on the Germans, Paris has 
hinted that if French troops withdraw from 
West Germany, they might also withdraw 
from Berlin. 

Chancellor Ludwig Erhard refuses to be 
bullied. “There can be no throwback to 
occupation status,” he declared in Berlin last 
week. “Nor will we abandon our position 
that French troops [in West Germany] must 
have a definite task within defense plan- 
ning.” A tripartite group of British, West 
German and U.S. diplomats last week pro- 
duced a paper that said much the same 
thing; it will serve as Bonn's bargaining po- 
sition in next month’s talks with the 
French. Erhard hopes that the 27,000 
French troops in Germany will remain on 
station, linked unilaterally with the West 
Germans in the present NATO chain of 
command, 

UNDER THE UMBRELLA 

Such a plan would have advantages for 
the French. For one thing, it would give 
them continued access to the American tac- 
tical nuclear warheads in West Germany, 
which France now shares under the NATO 
“two-key” system. For another, it would 
enable France to keep troops in Germany, 
which, in French minds at least, serves to 
dampen the resurgence of their old enemy's 
aggressive spirit. 

Whether De Gaulle will be impressed by 
those considerations remains to be seen. 
Despite his vocal “suspicion” of American 
intentions in Europe, he is nonetheless 
counting on the U.S. to shield France from 
aggression no matter how much mischief he 
stirs up. He admitted as much in a recent 
meeting with Erhard. When the Chancellor 
protested that “we cannot live without the 
protection of the U.S.” De Gaulle replied 
blandly: Neither can we.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I am happy to yield 
to the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have been listen- 
ing with great interest to this discussion 
because I think it is of tremendous im- 
portance to our country and the whole 
system of security we have built up; but 
I wonder if it is not true that we may be 
straining at gnats, because the resolu- 
tion is, first of all, only a sense-of-the- 
Senate resolution. Second, it states that 
the action can be taken, in our opinion, 
without adversely affecting our resolve or 
ability to meet our commitments under 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

It seems to me that we are simply 
saying that, on the basis of the evidence 
we have, it seems as though this action 
would be possible, and that if it is pos- 
sible, it would be advantageous to us, 
but that “It is up to you downtown” to 
determine whether it is possible. 

If that is so, then the question of 
whether or not we should have much 
more evidence or whether we should 
have the opinion of the Defense Depart- 
ment really will not contribute very 
much, because what we are saying in 
principle is that we think we can do it, 
and, if we can, Please do.” 
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Mr. JACKSON. I should like to make 
a couple of observations about the re- 
marks of the distinguished Senator from 
Colorade. One relates to the interpre- 
tation of the resolution both within the 
NATO community and the satellite com- 
munity, as well as in the Soviet Union. 
I think it tends to create a great deal of 
uncertainty. The resolution does not 
urge merely a reduction. I believe there 
can be a reduction in certain elements 
of American manpower in Europe, espe- 
cially in the logistics and support area. 
But the resolution refers not merely to 
a “reduction,” but to a “substantial re- 
duction.” That is the first point. 

The second point is that if the resolu- 
tion is to be based on a solid set of facts, 
how can the Senate make the decision 
stated in the resolution except on the 
basis of a solid set of facts, unless it finds, 
for example, from the Joint Chiefs, that 
it makes military sense, as far as their 
being able to carry out the military com- 
mitments of our Government? How can 
we act on the floor of the Senate without 
having before us a record that at least is 
in some accord, that at least corroborates 
in some fashion, the words of the resolu- 
tion? 

Mr.DOMINICK. With all due respect 
to the Senator from Washington, I doubt 
whether Senators such as the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] or the Sen- 
ator from Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], or 
many others, would support this type of 
resolution unless they had had before 
them for a period of time the historic de- 
velopment of our abliity to meet our 
commitments with reduced forces. I 
think this is what they are saying. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have the highest 
regard for every member of the policy 
committee, especially those members 
who have followed closely our military 
requirements; but again I point this out. 

Perhaps it is a fact—I do not know— 
but I would like to know whether the 
policy committee had the benefit of the 
views of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Would 
not the Senator from Colorado, as a Sen- 
ator, want to have the benefit of those 
views? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Listening to the 
colloquies yesterday, and reading them 
again today in the RECORD, it seems to me 
evident that Senators PASTORE, Syminc- 
TON, and RUSSELL of Georgia, have talked 
over and over again in their committees 
the problems of the possibility of with- 
drawing without affecting our interests 
or free Europe’s interests. 

Mr. JACKSON. Let me put it this 
way: To the best of my knowledge, I do 
not know of anyone from the State De- 
partment, from the Secretary of State 
on down, or from the Department of De- 
fense, from the Secretary on down—that 
is, military and civilian defense—who 
has made this recommendation, and I 
am a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That I well know. 

Mr. JACKSON. Also, Iam chairman 
of a subcommittee of the Committee on 
Government Operations, which has made 
a study of NATO, and we have had the 
Secretary of Defense and the Secretary 
of State before us. We have not had the 
Joint Chiefs before us. But I cannot re- 
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call any testimony in the record, either 
of the Defense Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, of which I am an ex officio mem- 
ber, or of the Armed Services Committee, 
in which it was testified that we could 
make a “substantial reduction”—and 
this is what I am trying to point out; a 
“substantial reduction”—in our military 
forces in Western Europe. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Without adversely 
affecting our commitment. 

Mr. JACKSON. That is correct. I 
know of no testimony in the record of 
any of the hearings of the Armed Sery- 
ices Committee or the Appropriations 
Committee, supporting such a position. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one more brief observa- 
tion? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes. 

Mr. COTTON. Will the Senator agree 
with this? While it is the duty of the 
Congress and its committees to study 
carefully—and these distinguished Sen- 
ators whose names have been mentioned 
are certainly well informed—our overall 
efficiency militarily and diplomatically, 
fundamentally it is not the duty of the 
Congress, nor is it very practicable for 
the Congress, to take part in the deploy- 
ment of troops. Does the Senator agree 
with that statement? 

Mr. JACKSON. I certainly agree with 
that. 

Mr. COTTON. It is in the hands of 
the Commander in Chief and the mili- 
tary authorities. No matter how many 
people these distinguished Senators have 
discussed this with, and no matter how 
sound may be their position, the Senator 
from New Hampshire would agree 100 
percent with the Senator from Wash- 
ington that before the Senate says what 
we, officially and formally, as the Sen- 
ate of the United States say, every Sen- 
ator has the right to know what the facts 
are; and the only way we can know what 
they are is by exploration and considera- 
tion of the facts in hearings by a proper 
committee. 

Mr. JACKSON. I repeat vhat. I said 
earlier, that the resolution is vague and 
open-ended. I repeat that no distinction 
is made, in the resolution, between the 
reduction of combat forces and of logis- 
tics or support forces. The resolution 
could, of course, be clarified, and when 
it comes up, should be and can be ap- 
propriately amended. 

I would not be so concerned about the 
problem were it not for the fact that the 
means by which we have been able to 
avoid a thermonuclear war is the coop- 
erative, mutual arrangement between 
North America and Western Europe ex- 
pressed in the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. That is the vital center of 
world peace and security. We have 
some 40-odd alliances around the world. 
They are important; but I think it is 
equally important to have a sense of 
priorities. The center of freedom, for 
better or worse, exists in this grand alli- 
ance between North America and West- 
ern Europe. 

I do not need to cite statistics and fig- 
ures, but considering only one or two 
factors, I think Senators should be very 
cautious and very careful as to how they 
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proceed in trying to deal with this vital 
area of the world. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. I will appreciate the 
opportunity to finish. 

In the North Atlantic Community, the 
combined gross national product is over 
a trillion dollars. The gross national 
product of the Soviet Union is less than 
$300 billion. When you put all of the 
satellites and the Communist nations 
together, they have a combined gross 
national product of around $500 billion. 
When you look at the population figures, 
we have more people in the NATO com- 
munity than there are in the satellite and 
Soviet community. NATO is, in effect, 
the industrial heartbeat of the world. It 
is the means, in my judgment, by which 
we have avoided, up to now, a cata- 
strophic thermonuclear conflict. I think 
we should be wary. I think we should 
be careful. I think we should be cautious 
in doing anything that might weaken or 
upset this grand alliance. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JACKSON. Yes; I am happy to 
yield. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Because I think the 
colloquy yesterday and today on this 
subject is of great importance, I have 
asked the Senator to yield for a few 
observations. 

First, I agree with him completely that 
the center of the safety and freedom of 
the world is involved in the free world 
nations, with the great industrial and 
economic strength that exists in Europe, 
backing our position and backing the 
positions of some of the free Asian coun- 
tries. 

Second, I agree that NATO has been 
of extreme importance in preventing ag- 
gressive acts—or acts, at least, that 
might have produced very troublesome 
problems—by the Soviet Union. 

Third, I say to the Senator that I 
also agree that as far as I personally am 
concerned, I do not feel that there is any 
less danger from the Soviet Union at the 
present time than there was a few years 
ago. Consequently, I think we have to 
keep our guard up throughout. 

What the resolution says is not that we 
can rely on the Soviet Union, not that 
we can simply pull out and leave NATO 
to fend for itself, but that there is room, 
with the economic development and im- 
proved conditions in the European thea- 
ter, to get our allies there up to their 
NATO strength, and that we can still 
support NATO by reducing our forces, 
and still be able to meet our commit- 
ments. That is specifically what the res- 
olution says. I would not wish any col- 
loquy here to give the impression that 
we are withdrawing from our commit- 
ment to NATO, because that is not what 
the resolution says. 

Mr. JACKSON. I have no quarrel 
with the Senator from Colorado regard- 
ing the need to get our allies to do more. 
I have no quarrel with the possibility of 
some cutback in certain categories of 
American manpower in Western Eu- 
rope—for example, in U.S. logistic and 
support elements. But I wonder whether 
this is the wise way, the prudent way, to 
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go about the problem, at a time when 
NATO is going through some difficult 
times. I question the wisdom of this ap- 
proach. I question the timing of the 
approach. 

Certainly the resolution that is before 
the Senate is ambiguous. It talks about 
a substantial reduction in American 
forces. That immediately raises in the 
diplomatic community and the NATO 
community all sorts of questions and un- 
certainty. It certainly would encourage 
the Soviets to say, One thing about deal- 
ing with the Americans in the area of dis- 
armament or arms control; if we wait 
long enough, we will not have to make 
any concessions or cutbacks here and 
there, because the Americans will do it 
unilaterally.” 

I think one of the great mistakes in the 
resolution is that it ignores completely 
the opportunity to use a cutback as a 
diplomatic bargaining device. 

Mr. DOMINICK. With all due respect 
to the Senator from Washington, there is 
nothing about disarmament in this reso- 
lution. Not a thing. 

Mr. JACKSON. Of course not. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It says we can with- 
draw them from Europe. We are already 
engaged in a war in Asia. 

Mr. JACKSON. I understand our 
problems in Asia. But let me reiterate 
what I said in my opening remarks, that 
one of the reasons why the Senate, on a 
bipartisan basis under the leadership of 
that great and distinguished Senator 
from Michigan, the late Arthur Vanden- 
berg, initiated the policy we have fol- 
lowed, was to have a real American mili- 
tary presence in Europe, which would 
make any showdown not a Soviet- 
European crisis but a Soviet-American 
crisis. That is the key to the deterrent 
to the Soviets. That is the means by 
which we have avoided, in my judgment, 
the possibility of a thermonuclear war. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I agree with the 
Senator completely. 

Mr. JACKSON. But I say to my dis- 
tinguished friend, does he not think it is 
going a long way to come in with a sense- 
of-the-Senate resolution and talk, now, 
all of a sudden, about not just a reduc- 
tion but a substantial reduction of Amer- 
ican military might in Western Europe? 
That is the question I am raising, among 
other things. 

I think that is all the more reason, 
Mr. President, why there should be a 
thoughtful and carefully directed hear- 
ing by an appropriate committee or 
committees of Congress. We have time 
to act on the matter. There is not that 
much rush. The problem has been with 
us a long time. 

I would only hope that after all the 
discussion about the need for a great 
debate in the Senate, that great debate 
could take place, and that it would be 
predicated upon following the usual 
processes of the Senate. If hearings 
were held, wherein varying points were 
raised, we would have at least some au- 
thoritative background to support spe- 
cific positions that obviously will be taken 
by various Senators. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll, 
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The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, what 
is the pending business? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Debate 
is not in order. A quorum call is in 
progress. 

The rolleall was continued. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 4 OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA INCOME 
AND FRANCHISE TAX ACT OF 1947 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1521, H.R. 8058. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK, A bill (H.R. 
8058) to amend section 4 of the Distriet 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax 
Act of 1947. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider tha bill which had 
been reported from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment, on page 2, line 12, after the word 
Act.“, to strike out “and with respect 
to taxable years ending with or within 
the seven year period ending on the day 
before the date of enactment of this Act. 
Notwithstanding any law or rule of law, 
refund or credit of any overpayment at- 
tributable to the application of the 
amendment made by the first section of 
this Act shall be made or allowed if claim 
therefor is filed before the sixtieth day 
after the date of enactment of this Act. 
No interest shall be allowed or paid upon 
any overpayment of tax— 

(1) with respect to any taxable year 
ending before the date of the enactment 
of this Act, and 

“(2) arising by reason of the enact- 
ment of this Act, for any period before 
the expiration of the fifteenth day of the 
fourth month following the month in 
which this Act is enacted.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
engrossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1558), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

The purpose of H.R. 8058 is to restate, by 

amendment, certain provisions of the In- 


come and Franchise Tax Act of the District 
of Columbia (act of July 16, 1947; 61 Stat. 
328) as amended by the act of May 3, 1948 
(62 Stat. 206) relating to corporations which 
have a place of business; an officer, or repre- 
sentative located in the District of Columbia 
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for the sole purpose of doing business with 
the United States. 

The bill is directed solely to clarifying, in 
the case of a corporation or unincorporated 
business making sales of personal property 
and maintaining a place of business or offi- 
cer, agent or representative in the District, 
the activities which such a corporation or 
unincorporated business may carry on in the 
District without such activities constituting 
a “trade or business,” as those words are 
defined in existing law. 

The Subcommittee on Fiscal Affairs held 
a hearing on H.R. 8058 on September 10, 1965. 


BACKGROUND: THE FRANCHISE TAX 


Under the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act a franchise tax is 
imposed upon corporations and unincor- 
porated businesses for the privilege of 
carrying on or engaging in any trade or 
business within the District and of receiv- 
ing such other income as is derived from 
sources within the District. In the case of 
corporations and unincorporated businesses 
taxable income for the District franchise 
tax purposes means the amount of net in- 
come derived from sources within the Dis- 
trict within the meaning of the act. Thus, 
where a corporation maintains an office, ware- 
house, or other place of business in the 
District or an officer, agent, or representative 
having an office or other place of business 
in the District and the corporation makes 
sales of personal property to District cus- 
tomers, the income from such sales is in- 
come from District of Columbia sources and 
taxable in the manner provided in the act. 

As presently provided by the act a corpora- 
tion is not considered to be engaged in trade 
or business, in respect to sales of personal 
property to District customers, and thus not 
liable to tax on income from such sales (with 
the exception of certain sales to the Federal 
Government as hereinafter described) if— 

(a) It does not physically have or maintain 
an office, warehouse, or other place of busi- 
ness in the District, and has no officer, agent, 
or representative having an office or other 
place of business in the District during the 
taxable year; or 

(b) It does not maintain an office or other 
place of business in the District and has 
no officer, agent, or representative in the 
District except for the sole purpose of doing 
business with the United States. 

For the purposes of the exclusion of the 
statute provides that an independent broker 
engaged independently in regularly soliciting 
orders in the District for sellers and who 
holds himself out as such is not to be in- 
cluded within the meaning of the words 
“agent” or “representative.” As to sales of 
personnel property to the Federal Govern- 
ment, however, the statute specifically pro- 
vides that the income from such sales consti- 
tutes taxable income from District sources, 
whether or not the corporation or unincor- 
porated business making the sales has a 
place of business or agents or representa- 
tives located in the District, unless the seller 
has its principal place of business located 
outside the District and the property sold is 
delivered from a place outside the district for 
use outside the District. As contained in 
this bill, the restatement of a portion of 
section 4(h) of title I will not in any way 
affect the taxability of income from those 
sales to the Federal Government which as 
stated, is presently subject to tax. 

NEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


When originally enacted the definition of 
the words “trade or business”, as contained 
in section 4 of the District of Columbia In- 
come and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, was as 
follows: 

(h) The words “trade or business” include 
the engaging in or carrying on of any trade, 
business, profession, vocation or calling or 
commercial activity in the District of Co- 
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lumbia; and include the performance of the 
Tunctions of a public office * * +, 

By the act of May 3, 1948 (62 Stat. 206, ch. 
246) this definition of trade or business” 
was amended by the addition of the present- 
ly existing proviso which excludes from the 
meaning of the words “trade or business”; 

“(1) Sales of tangible personal property 
whereby title to such property passes within 
or without the District, by a corporation or 

ted business which does not 
physically have or maintain an office, ware- 
house, or other place of business in the Dis- 
trict, and which has no officer, agent, or rep- 
resentative having an office or other place 
of business in the District, during the tax- 
able year; or 

“(2) Sales of tangible personal property 
by a corporation or unincorporated business 
which does not maintain an office or other 
place of business in the District and which 
has no office agent, or representative in the 
District except for the sole purpose of doing 
business with the United States, but such 
corporations and unin ted businesses 
shall be subject to the licensing provisions 
in the title XIV of this article.” 

As stated in House Report No. 1792, 80th 
Congress, 2d session, accompanying S. 2409 
which became the act of May 3, 1948: 

“The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to clarify the language and intent in the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947, in order that the tax so 
provided be not imposed on corporations and 
unincorporated businesses which do not 
maintain places of business or representa- 
tives in the District of Columbia, or on such 
concerns which maintain places of business 
or representatives in the District for the sole 
purpose of doing business with the United 
States, in respect to sales of tangible personal 
property delivered outside the District for 
use outside the District.” [Italic supplied.] 

In the Senate report which accompanied 
the bill (S. Rept. 1042, 80th Cong., 2d sess.), 
the report stated: 

“The purpose of the bill is to clarify and 
limit the imposition of a tax upon the in- 
come of corporations or businesses which is 
‘derived from sources within the District of 
Columbia.’ Due to the language appearing 
in the existing District of Columbia income 
tax law, the imposition or assessment of the 
income tax was heretofore made against 
concerns casually engaged in business with- 
in the borders of the District of Columbia 
by such means as telephone, mail orders, 
traveling salesmen, and other nonconsistent 
means of solicitation. This bill will correct 
such situation, and limit the imposition of 
an income tax to those concerns casually en- 
gaged in business on their own account or 
through representatives or agents within the 
District of Columbia. [Italics supplied.] 

In 1953, the District of Columbia was up- 
held by the U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia Circuit in imposing the 
franchise tax on a corporation which main- 
tained an office in the District that “kept in 
contact with all kinds of developments either 
in the legislative or executive departments 
of the Federal Government which might af- 
fect [the] business in any way at all” but 
which sold its products in the District 
through salesmen who operated from offices 
in other cities. Owen-Illinois Glass Company 
v. District of Columbia, 92 U.S. App. D.C. 15, 
204 F. 2d 29 (1953). 

Little more than a year after the Owens 
decision, the Office of the Corporation Coun- 
sel for the District of Columbia issued on 
September 23, 1964, an opinion dealing with 
the “sole purpose” provision in the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act. 
This opinion recited in detail the activities 
within the District of one corporation other 
than matters relating to the sale of tangible 
personal property to the United States and 
construed the word “sole” to exclude such 
activties from the purview of the proviso. 
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The opinion of the Corporation Counsel 
states: 

“While the report, and the statute itself, 
do not explicitly indicate the meaning of 
the phrase ‘doing business with the United 
States’, it is clear that the primary concern 
was with sales of tangible personal pro; 


business on the one hand and the 
United States on the other.“ 

Relying in part on the Owens decision and 
the opinion of the Corporation Counsel, the 
District of Columbia has levied franchise 
taxes against companies that claimed to be 
maintaining a sole purpose office in the Dis- 
trict when representatives of the company in 
addition to engaging in activities clearly 
within the sole purpose concept also dealt 
with Federal agencies on matters relating to 
promotion and sales of the company products 
in foreign countries, for example. 

The District would presumably interpret 
as being outside the permitted activities of 
a sole purpose office activities in the nature 
of communicating with, dealing with and 
attempting to present company views to in- 
strumentalities of the U.S. Government ac- 
tivities concerned with problems of foreign 
subsidiaries and sales and exports abroad, 
activities involving the following of legisla- 
tion affecting the company, and in various 
other ways, company interests. 

This bill is designed to make it clear that 
such activities on the part of a corporation 
or unincorporated business are permitted as 
constituting activities, the “sole purpose” 
of which is “doing business with the United 
States” as provided in this restatement. 
Likewise, the definition of “trade or busi- 
ness“ shall not apply to dealing with the 
District of Columbia or persons in the Dis- 
trict for noncommercial purposes. 


APPLICATION OF HR. 8058 


The pending bill, H.R. 8058, as recom- 
mended by your committee, is designed to 
clarify and provide greater specificity con- 
cerning the types of activities that may be 
performed by a “sole purpose” office located 
within the District of Columbia. The sub- 
stance and purpose of section 1 of the bill 
remains the same as the similar provisions 
of the existing law. 

Section 1 would change the existing lan- 
guage of paragraph (2) so as to exclude 
from the meaning of the words “trade or 
business”— 

“(2) Sales of tangible personal property 
by a corporation or unincorporated business 
which (A) has or maintains an office, ware- 
house, or other place of business in the Dis- 
trict; or (B) has an officer, agent, or repre- 
sentative having an office or other place of 
business in the District, during the taxable 
year for the sole purpose of dealing with the 
United States for commercial or noncom- 
mercial purposes or of dealing with the Dis- 
trict or persons for noncommercial purposes; 
but each such corporation and unincorpo- 
rated business which does business in the Dis- 
trict with the United States shall be subject 
to the licensing provisions in title XIV of 
this article.” 


PROSPECTIVE EFFECT 

As passed by the House, section 2 of this 
bill provides that the clarification of “sole 
purpose” as contained in section 1, should 
apply to the taxable years ending on or after 
the date of enactment and retroactively for 
the preceding 7 taxable years. 

It is your committee’s judgment that stat- 
utory relief retroactively for a 7-year period 
im cases such as this is inappropriate for 
two reasons. First, it is not desirable legis- 
lative practice, and second, the monetary 
impact on the District of Columbia govern- 
ment as to tax repayments is not readily or 
accurately ascertainable. 

It is your committee's judgment that the 
statutory changes in the applicability of the 
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franchise tax be applied prospectively only. 
Because the committee's intent is clear as to 
the tax liability of a “sole purpose” office, it 
is directed that the District government not 
proceed administratively to enforce its inter- 
pretation of liability against other potential 
corporate taxpayers for the preceding years. 

Therefore, the committee recommends 
amending of the House bill to remove the 
retroactive applicability and striking from 
section 2 the requirement for the refund or 
credit for payment or assessments relating to 
prior years. 

CONCLUSION 


Your committee believes that the amend- 
ment proposed in section 1 of the bill pre- 
serves the right granted to every person, in- 
cluding corporate bodies, for the opportunity 
to deal with their Government from and 
within the District of Columbia and particu- 
larly so when such persons or organizations 
find themselves present in the District solely 
because the District is the seat of the Na- 
tional Government. The assessing of taxes 
on an activity by a corporation, which activ- 
ity is otherwise exempt, because such corpo- 
ration engages in activities which are not 
themselves subject to tax, places the District 
of Columbia government in the position of 
taxing persons attending their own National 
Capital on matters which call them to the 
seat of the Government. 

Your committee is of the opinion that this 
proposed legislation will clarify the tax posi- 
tion of business organizations regarding 
offices and representatives maintained in the 
District of Columbia for commercial and 
consultative purposes with the United States, 
and recommends that the bill as amended be 
approved, 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that measures 
on the calendar be called in sequence 
commencing with Calendar No. 1524. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


VERNON M. NICHOLS 


The bill (H.R. 14514) for the relief of 
Vernon M. Nichols was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ROBERT DEAN WARD 


The bill (H.R. 2349) for the relief of 
Robert Dean Ward was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOSEPHINE ANN BELLIZIA 


The bill (H.R. 3671) for the relief of 
Josephine Ann Bellizia was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 


JOHN F. REAGAN, JR. 

The bill (H.R. 4075) for the relief of 
John F. Reagan, Jr., was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LESSEES OF A CERTAIN TRACT OF 
LAND IN LOGTOWN, MISS. 


The bill (H.R. 6305) for the relief of 
lessees of a certain tract of land in Log- 
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town, Miss., was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1566), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize and direct the Administrator 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, or his designee, to pay supple- 
mental financial benefits to certain lessees 
affected by the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration's land acquisition pro- 
gram at the Mississippi test facility. 


STATEMENT 


The facts and circumstances giving rise to 
these claims are set forth in the report of 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, wherein it states: 

“The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, utilizing the U.S. Army Engi- 
neers as its agent, has been acquiring land 
in and near Hancock County, Miss., upon 
which to construct and operate the Missis- 
sippi test facility (MTF) for experimental 
work on the large rockets, rocket engines, 
and space vehicles needed for extended space 
flights and the launching of heavy space- 
craft. The potential danger to individuals 
and structures anticipated in the prospec- 
tive activities at MTF made it necessary to 
establish a buffer zone around the facility 
which would be clear of human habitation. 
Accordingly, the land acquisition program 
there has been a large one, and its impact 
on the community substantial. The facility 
iteelf the acquisition of 162 separate 
tracts of land totaling 13,428 acres; the 
buffer zone consisted of 3,225 tracts totaling 
125,442 acres. The lessees covered by S. 1509 
feel that they are entitled to certain amounts 
not now allowable under present statutes 
governing payments for Federal land acquisi- 
tions. The peculiar circumstances involved, 
as reflected in NASA's files, are set forth 
below. 

“The Army Engineers approached all land- 
owners in the buffer zone and gave each the 
choice of selling the United States an ease- 
ment prohibiting human habitation of the 
land, or, in the alternative, of selling the 
fee interest. One such tract was owned by 
Roy Baxter, Jr., and Margot Gack; it has 
been variously referred to as the ‘Baxter 
Tract, Logtown Marina, and Pearl River 
Acres.“ It lies at the western end of Main 
Street in Logtown, Miss. For some years the 
owners have leased some 30 parcels, compris- 
ing the major portion of this tract, to 30 
groups of lessees for fishing camp sites. The 
lessees were permitted to construct cottages 
and other improvements, and most lessees 
did so. The value of the improvements 
ranged from a few hundred, to several thou- 
sand dollars. However, the leases, which vary 
somewhat from year to year and tenant to 
tenant, were on a year-to-year basis. In 
each case the lessor retained the right to 
terminate the lease at any time by giving 15 
days’ notice and refunding any unearned 
rental. In such contingencies the lessees 
were to have 30 days from the notice of 
termination to remove the buildings or other 
improvements they had placed on the land. 
There was no provision for the lessor to pay 
the lessees for improvements abandoned in 
place. 

“It is understood that the termination 
provisions were included in each lease to 
permit the lessor to expel undesirable ten- 
ants on short notice but each tenant was 
assured that unless he proved undesirable 
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he would be permitted to retain possession 
for as long as he wanted to remain. Lessees 
were thereby encouraged: to improve the 
property by the erection of habitable struc- 
tures. 

“When Mr. Baxter and Miss Gack were 
given the choice of selling an easement or 
the fee, they elected to sell only an ease- 
ment. The Engineers then attempted to 
negotiate with Mr. Baxter and Miss Gack 
for the property interests for all parties af- 
fected by the Baxter tract transaction, in- 
cluding various lessees. However, the lessors 
declined to combine negotiations for their 
interests with those for the interests of the 
lesses. Consequently, the Baxter-Gack 
owned improvements and the easement 
rights to the entire tract of land were ap- 
praised as one unit. The lessees’ improve- 
ments were each separately appraised but 
no value was assigned to them because the 
15-day termination provision effectively 
negated any value the otherwise remaining 
lease term may have had. The easement, 
which was eventually purchased from Mr, 
Baxter and Miss Gack, gave the Government 
rights to exclude any structure capable of 
human habitation from the tract and made 
the Government successor in interest to the 
landowner’s rights and responsibilities un- 
der the leases. In efforts to develop a basis 
for compensating the lessees for the value of 
their properties, conferences were held be- 
tween the Engineers, NASA, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. It was concluded that there 
was no legal authority for compensating the 
lessees for their losses. Neither the Corps 
of Engineers nor NASA had authority to 
compensate them for the improvements 
which they would either have to abandon 
in place or remove, with resulting diminu- 
tion of market value, upon the termination 
or expiration of their leases. That conclu- 
sion is largely attributable to the peculiar 
terms of the leases and is in part attributable 
to the landowner's disinclination to nego- 
tiate for such property interests as the lessees 
may have had. 

“NASA has had throughout the period of 
time in question, and now, has funds which 
would be avaliable to compensate the lessees, 
if adequate legal authority were also avail- 
able. This legislation would provide the 
necessary authority to compensate the stated 
lessees for (1) the fair market value, as deter- 
mined by NASA, of existing improvements, 
which have been abandoned in place upon 
vacation of the leaseholds because of the 
acquisition of the easement by NASA, pro- 
vided that the lessees quitclaim all their 
right, title, and interest to such improve- 
ments to the United States; or (2) the fair 
market value less salvage value, as deter- 
mined by NASA, for improvements which 
have been removed or sold upon vacation 
of the leaseholds because of the acquisition 
of the easement.” 

The NASA report concluded as follows: 

“The bill is similar in form to legislation 
which from time to time is proposed for the 
relief of individuals whose land or interests 
in land are affected by other land acquisition 
programs of the Corps of Engineers. 

“Clearly, the lessees have suffered financial 
losses through the loss of the improvements 
for which they had paid. If they had chosen 
to remove their improvements they probably 
would not have recovered their investments 
and would have had to bear the additional 
costs and inconvenience of salvage. They 
are in fact out-of-pocket in the amount of 
their investments.” 

The National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration has “no objection” to the enact- 
ment of this legislation. 

The committee has carefully considered 
the facts and circumstances involved in these 
claims, as well as the equitable considera- 
tions related thereto, and on the basis thereof 
finds that the proposed legislative relief is 
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justified. Accordingly, the committee rec- 
ommends that the bill, H.R. 6305, be con- 
sidered favorably. 


LI TSU (NAKO) CHEN 


The bill (H.R. 6606) for the relief of 
Li Tsu (Nako) Chen was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


RONALD WHELAN 


The bill (H.R. 7141) for the relief of 
Ronald Whelan was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


CERTAIN CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES AND 
FORMER CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY AT NORFOLK NAVAL SHIP- 
YARD, VA. 


The bill (H.R. 7446) for the relief of 
certain civilian employees and former 
civilian employees of the Department of 
the Navy at the Norfolk Naval Shipyard, 
Portsmouth, Va., was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


SOPHIA SOLIWODA 


The bill (H.R. 7671) for the relief of 
Sophia Soliwoda was considered, ordered 
to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


KIMBERLY ANN YANG 


The bill (H.R. 10656) for the relief of 
Kimberly Ann Yang was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


MAJ. ALAN DE YOUNG, U.S. ARMY 


The bill (H.R. 10990) for the relief of 
Maj. Alan DeYoung, U.S. Army, was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed, 


MRS. EDNA S. BETTENDORF 


The bill (H.R. 11038) for the relief of 
Mrs. Edna S. Bettendorf was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


HUBERT J. KUPPER 


The bill (H.R. 11251) for the relief of 
Hubert J. Kupper was considered, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


CERTAIN INDIVIDUALS EMPLOYED 
BY THE DEPARTMENT OF DE- 
FENSE AT THE GRANITE CITY 
DEFENSE DEPOT, GRANITE CITY, 
ILL. 


The bill (H.R. 11271) for the relief of 
certain individuals employed by the De- 
partment of Defense at the Granite City 
Defense Depot, Granite City, Ill., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
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MARIA ANNA PIOTROWSKI 


The bill (H.R. 11347) for the relief of 
Maria Anna Piotrowski, formerly Czes- 
lawa Marek, was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


MARIA GIUSEPPINA INNALFO FEOLE 


The bill (H.R. 11844) for the relief of 
Maria Giuseppina Innalfo Feole was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


KAZIMIERZ (CASIMER) 
KRZYKOWSKI 


The bill (H.R. 12950) for the relief of 
Kazimierz (Casimer) Krzykowski was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr.MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. I ex- 
press my thanks to the minority side for 
allowing these measures to be passed on 
the last day before the Labor Day recess. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR 
VEHICLE UNSATISFIED JUDG- 
MENT ACT 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the un- 
finished business be laid before the Sen- 
ate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the Fire and 
Casualty Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District 
of Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I had 
an opportunity yesterday to listen to the 
opening statement by my good friend 
and colleague, the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. TyDINGS]. 

I do not want to go into this at any 
great length while so few Senators are 
present. However, I should think it 
would be pertinent to make a couple of 
comments on some of the things which 
the Senator from Maryland brought up 
yesterday. 

The Senator, with his usual sense of 
the dramatic and with his fine ability, 
initiated his discussion by pointing out a 
number of incidents in which people had 
been severely injured in Washington by 
uninsured motorists. 

One of the incidents that he mentioned 
involved an uninsured motorist who ran 
through a red light and struck a husband 
and wife who were traveling through the 
intersection in their automobile. Both 
victims are still out of work because of 
their injuries. 

I could not be more sorry for this. I 
think this is an unfortunate situation. 
However, the fact of the matter is that 
if we pass the pending bill, these people 
will still have no method of getting any- 
thing from the uninsured motorist. If 
they had paid $40 into the fund they 
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would have forfeited, as uninsured mo- 
torist, any right to collect from the fund. 
Only a very limited group of people can 
collect from the fund. They would only 
have collected by virtue of their having 
bought an insurance policy with an un- 
insured motorist rider. I would empha- 
size that this rider can be purchased now 
and could have been purchased by the 
couple prior to their accident. The 
money they presumably would have col- 
lected could only have come from their 
own insurance company. 

The pending bill would protect pe- 
destrians. It might protect—although 
there is some doubt on this—passengers 
in automobiles which are struck by un- 
insured motorists. The bill would not 
protect anybody driving in the District 
who is involved in an accident unless he 
is a resident of the District. Therefore, 
if one comes from Virginia or Maryland 
or Colorado or anywhere else and gets in- 
volved in an accident with an uninsured 
motorist, the pending bill would not do 
him the slightest bit of good whether he 
is a pedestrian or not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
cost of the bill will be borne entirely by 
the registrants of automobiles within the 
District of Columbia who pay the $40 fee 
as a penaity for not having automobile 
insurance. Is that not a fact? 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator not 
think, since the administration of the 
program will not cost the taxpayers one 
penny—the bill being footed, so to speak, 
by the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia—that the citizens of the District of 
Columbia are the ones who should re- 
ceive the benefit from it? 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is a good ques- 
tion. I could go off on a speech for a 
couple of hours on this matter. That is 
a point which I think needs to be de- 
bated. We should certainly debate the 
whole concept of reciprocity as it relates 
to this bill. 

One thing that I do not think is a 
particularly good idea is the fact that 
anybody who comes to this great national 
city as a tourist -vould be an open target 
for the uninsured motorist. He would 
pave no protection under the pending bill 
at all. 

It seems to me that this is a unique 
type of situation that we are asked to 
pass on. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Ishallyield in a few 
minutes. I would say that perhaps the 
way this question was presented to me 
yesterday by the Senator from Georgia 
LMr. TALMADGE] is an interesting obser- 
vation. 

He said: 

This is a bill where those people who are 
behaving themselves and carrying their own 
insurance are paying for the torts of the per- 


son who has committed the wrong. Is this 
accurate? 


I said: 


I think that with perhaps some variation 
it is accurate. 
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Because what we are doing is not really 
setting up an insurance fund. We are 
simply setting up a judgment fund which 
is paid for by those who really should be 
getting insurance and are not getting 
insurance, and who probably will be pay- 
ing a $40 fee, thinking that they are 
getting insurance. 

Yesterday, the Senator from Maryland 
made a statement in the Senate that, if 
any member of my family had been in- 
jured in an accident in which an unin- 
sured motorist was involved, I would 
probably feel differently. This is not 
the usual type of debate in which Sen- 
ators engage. But since the Senator has 
brought it up, I think that, for the Rec- 
orp, I should say that my wife has been 
hit by an uninsured motorist in the past, 
she is still experiencing difficulties from 
the accident, and this I do not like any 
better than anybody else does. But sim- 
ply because we have experienced one of 
these problems does not mean that a bad 
bill should be passed. 

I feel the same way about other legis- 
lation. If we are going to pass legis- 
lation, let us examine it on the merits 
before we go rushing it through the 
Senate 


I want to make this point crystal clear 
for the Recorp: There has been a con- 
siderable amount of publicity on this 
bill, on the theory that anyone who is 
injured by an uninsured motorist will 
now have a method of getting compen- 
sation. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. One gets no compensation 
from any portion of this bill if he is an 
uninsured motorist or a nonresident of 
the District. I have never heard 
whether a wife or child whose husband 
or father is an uninsured motorist can 
collect from the fund. 

I was also interested in the statement 
of the Senator from Maryland yesterday, 
in the Recorp, that there were 27,000 
motor vehicle accidents in the District 
last year, injuring 7,800 people. Twelve 
thousand of these accidents involved un- 
insured motorists. As a result, between 
900 and 1,200 of the accident victims re- 
mained uncompensated for their in- 
juries. 

I have no quarrel with the figures of 
the Senator from Maryland. I do not 
have any record to indicate that they are 
100-percent accurate, but I assume that 
they are. The feature that interests me 
is whether these people—these 900 to 
1,200 accident victims—would have any 
remedy in the event that this bill is 
passed. It is not broken down as to 
whether these people were pedestrians, 
insured or uninsured. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Is it not a fact that 
under H.R. 9918, every policy of liability 
insurance which is issued to an owner of 
an automobile registered in the District 
of Columbia would have to include a so- 
called uninsured motorist clause, which 
would cost the motorist an additional $4 
to $8, but would protect that motorist 
and his family, or any passenger in his 
car, in the event that he or his car or his 
family were struck by an uninsured 
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motorist in the District, or in any other 
jurisdiction? 

Mr. DOMINICK. In answer to the 
Senator's question, the answer is Tes,“ 
that is true. It is also true that they 
can get that coverage at the present time, 
without passage of any bill, 

Mr. TYDINGS. As a matter of fact, 
as was brought out in our hearings, the 
majority of our drivers do not know that 
they have that opportunity. These 12 
people about whom the Senator has 
spoken would have had to have such 
an uninsured motorist clause in their 
insurance to have been protected. The 
Senator, himself, had he had such a 
clause in his insurance policy, would 
have been protected in the very tragic oc- 
currence he has related involving a mem- 
ber of his family, and the damages would 
have been paid. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The Senator is cor- 
rect. Idid not have that coverage. But 
I can assure the Senator that I have been 
in touch with my insurance broker since 
then. And I would hope that this col- 
loquy would result in many people who 
do not have that coverage having it put 
in their policy, at a very small expense. 
But it should be voluntary on the part of 
the person to do this or not to do it. 

Whether a person is to have uninsured 
motorist coverage in his liability insur- 
ance or not, it seems to me, is a matter 
of personal prerogative of the individual, 
as opposed to a governmental edict that 
a person must purchase this added pro- 
tection. 

I was also interested in another state- 
ment that the Senator from Maryland 
made very frankly yesterday, which ap- 
pears at page 21485 of the RECORD: 

The legislative fact is that we must pass 
the bill as the House passed it without 
amendments, if we are to have any type of 
decent financial responsibility legislation to 
protect the citizens of the District of Colum- 
bia, because if we were to amend it and send 
it back to the House, the conference com- 
mittee would be controlled by Representa- 
tives who, without question, would see to it 
that the bill was killed. 


I think that it is a curious situation, 
when a Member of the Senate rises and 
says that because the House has such 
overwhelming power, the Senate cannot 
amend legislation to make it good, 
bad, or otherwise. To say that even if 
the legislation is bad, we must take it 
the way the House says, because, other- 
wise, the whole bill might be killed, is 
in my judgment improper. I think that 
is the wrong way to legislate. I think 
we should consider what changes need be 
made in a bill, I think we should do it 
with reason and with judgment, and I 
think we should do it regardless of 
whether this will be favorably received 
by the House or whether it will not be 
favorably received by the House. 

We have our own responsibilities in 
the Senate, and one of these, of course, 
just as in the House, is to attempt to 
act as responsible citizens with respect 
to the jurisdiction and the government 
of the District of Columbia, our Nation’s 
Capital; and I see no reason why one 
body should be continually saying to the 
other body, “Either you pass it this way, 
or you get no bill at all.” 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Proceeding with 
what the Senator from Maryland said: 

I can assure any Senator who has a meri- 
torious amendment—and there may be 
some—a full hearing, and an opportunity to 
add such amendments to the financial re- 
sponsibility law next year. 


Not this year. Even if one has a 
meritorious amendment, do not put it on 
this year. Wait until next year. 

I cannot legislate that way, Mr. Presi- 
dent. I cannot go forward with that 
type of approach. 

I could point out—and I would be 
happy to point out at some later date— 
some discrepancies in the bill, technical 
discrepancies, which should be cured at 
this time, whether one agrees with the 
bill or not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

(At this point, Mr. Brno of Virginia as- 
sumed the chair.) 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to make two points. 

First. The bill, if enacted into law, 
would not go into effect insofar as the 
payments from the fund are concerned, 
until 1 year after the establishment of 
the fund, so we have time to amend the 
bill, if we wish to. 

Second. I will go one step further. I 
will hold hearings on amendments to the 
bill beginning next week, provided we can 
get this bill passed and enacted into law. 
If there is a meritorious amendment, I 
shall do my best to report it this year 
before Congress adjourns. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It would seem to me 
that the duplication of effort described by 
the Senator from Maryland is hardly 
necessary, with the expense to the tax- 
payers which is involved, and the prob- 
lems that would arise from the passage 
of the bill immediately. 

Iam happy that the Senator pointed 
out the fact that the judgment fund will 
not go into effect for a year. 

Would it go into effect a year from 
January? Ihave forgotten. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It would be a year 
from the date it is set up. 

Mr, DOMINICK. Whatever it is, it is 
a. year off. This means, I assume, that 
the citizens walking down the street 
struck by an uninsured motorist have no 
method of collecting a judgment against 
the other person for a year in any event. 
It looks as if there will be open season for 
a year. I hope that I am wrong on that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The purpose of the 
1-year provision is to build up within 
the fund sufficient assets to guarantee 
solvency of the fund to pay the claims. 
Some States which set up similar funds 
have waited as long as 5 years before 
starting to pay claims, in order to build 
up the fund. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I understand par- 
ticularly the difficulty that Maryland is 
having with its uninsured motorist fund. 
In fact, I understand it is almost bank- 
rupt at the present time. That was the 
evidence that I heard in the hearings. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


GGG 
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Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr, TYDINGS. As a matter of fact, 
to begin with, the Maryland fund is not 
bankrupt. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to hear 
it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Nor is it in financial 
difficulty. In fact, at the conclusion of 
the last fiscal year in 1966 the fund had 
an excess of $515,000 in receipts over 
disbursements. 

From time to time there have been 
criticisms of the so-called Maryland 
“paper deficit.” This deficit occurs from 
the earmarking of dollars for claims in 
future years. This appears on the fund’s 
books as a paper deficit, but it has noth- 
ing to do with the cash in the fund. Itis 
merely a way of indicating possible 
claims against the fund. It appears on 
a balance sheet, similar to balance 
sheets that some insurance companies 
set up. 

It is wrong to suggest that the fund 
will actually have to pay out all the 
amounts of money set up in the estimate, 
because fund experience has shown that 
the amount set aside in the reserve has 
always been substantially more than the 
amount actually paid out in claims. 

Mr. DOMINICK. This is an interest- 
ing explanation. I have no reason to 
doubt it, other than the information we 
had, which I refer to at page 19 of the 
committee report, which states: 

We have recently been informed that New 
Jersey has a $12 million deficit while Mary- 
land experiences a $4 million deficit. 


All I can say is that these are two con- 
flicting viewpoints as to which fund is or 
is not in trouble. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The basic difference 
is that in creating the Maryland fund 
and the New Jersey fund the State legis- 
latures did not have the good judgment 
to do as Virginia did and we have done 
in this bill and require that every motor- 
ist who has insurance pay $4 to $8 extra 
to purchase the uninsured motorist 
clause. That difference amounts to 
many millions of dollars less in claims 
against a fund. 

This bill was drafted to make judi- 
cious use of the wisdom of the Virginia 
Legislature. We provided in the Dis- 
trict fund law for the inclusion of the 
uninsured motorist clause in all insur- 
ance policies issued on cars registered 
in the District. Therefore, without 
question, the District fund will be far 
superior in solvency and fiscal manage- 
ment than the Maryland or New Jersey 
funds. 

As a matter of fact, when we had the 
director of the Maryland fund before 
our subcommittee, and he was asked 
about this point, he said that, without 
question, if Maryland required an unin- 
sured motorist clause as Virginia does, 
Maryland would have a tremendous sur- 
plus in its fund and would not have the 
problem of so-called paper deficits. The 
Maryland fund does have that basic 
pth i with the District of Columbia 
fund. 

Mr. DOMINICK. To protect the Sen- 
ator from Maryland, I am considering 
that he was asking me a question instead 
of making another speech on the same 
subject, as he did yesterday. I shall con- 
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sider that as a question instead of a 
speech. ! 
We have been doing a little checking 
on the compulsory uninsured motorist 
proposal that is included in the proposed 
District of Columbia bill. There are only 
five States which have no right of rejec- 
tion of the uninsured motorist clause. 
The States which have no right of re- 
jection clause are New Hampshire, New 
York, Oregon, South Carolina, and Vir- 
ginia. The others give the insured per- 
son the right of rejection, which is what 
I had asked the Senator from Maryland 
to include in the process of our consid- 
eration of this bill in committee. I was 
unable to get him to agree to this amend- 
ment and of course I shall offer the 
amendment on the floor of the Senate. 

I think that we can also cite our ex- 
perience in Colorado, although it is based 
on only a very short period of time. In 
Colorado we had a provision in the law 
which went into effect in July—and, 
therefore, I say it is a very short experi- 
ence—which provided that a motorist 
does get uninsured motorist coverage 
when he buys insurance unless he exer- 
cises his right to reject it. It does give 
the insured person the right of choice. 

I cannot for the life of me see any 
reason why the Government should take 
unto itself the responsibility of telling 
a person what type insurance he or she 
should buy. Once a person has acted 
responsibly by buying liability insurance 
to protect the public, he should be per- 
mitted to decide voluntarily what addi- 
tional coverage he may desire. 

That is the provision that I tried to 
provide for: To give the person the right 
of rejection on the uninsured motorist 
rider. I was going to provide the right 
of rejection in this law, and that was 
defeated in committee. Experience in- 
dicates that 1 to 2 percent of the people 
who have been offered uninsured motor- 
ist coverage have rejected it, so that the 
great volume of people who have been 
buying policies have been accepting this 
uninsured motorist clause. 

I suspect, as this colloquy goes on, and 
the publicity goes out on the type of 
coverage that is available to motorists, 
more and more of them will purchase it. 
I can see no reason why they should not. 
There may be some people who do not. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am happy to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. With respect to the 
fact that we would require the uninsured 
motorist clause in all policies of auto- 
mobile insurance issued in the District 
of Columbia, would the Senator agree 
that this requirement provides insurance 
which they would not otherwise have for 
those insured individuals in case they 
were struck by an uninsured motorist? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Would the Senator 
agree that insofar as the solvency of 
the fund is concerned, according to the 
statistical and actuarial tables, and the 
other evidence given to us in the subcom- 
mittee, that the solvency of the fund is 
assured by the fact that all insured 
motorists have that additional protec- 
tion? 
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Mr, DOMINICK. I do not know if I 
agree with that at all because it does 
not seem to me that we have any proof 
one way or another. 

First of all, we do not have a fund set 
up as yet. Second, it would seem to me 
that if this were going to be the deter- 
mining factor, as to whether a fund was 
going to be in balance or not in balance, 
Maryland itself would have passed this 
kind of provision—which it has not done, 
as I understand. Instead, it has gone 
to the General Assembly for appropria- 
tions. I do not know whether it obtained 
them, but it was there, anyhow. 

In that connection, I hold in my hand 
an article published in the Washington 
Evening Star for January 30, 1965, writ- 
ten by James B. Rowland and entitled 
“Uninsured Car Fund Facing Bank- 
ruptcy.” 

It reads, in part: 

Maryland’s Unsatisfied Claim and Judg- 
ment Fund, now faced with a $3.7 million 
deficit, will be bankrupt by next September 
unless it gets additional money from the 
General Assembly. 

The bleak fiscal picture for Maryland 
motorists was outlined yesterday by John H. 
Calhoun, manager of the fund, in testimony 
to the State Senate’s Judicial Proceedings 
Committee. 

“We are processing more than 4,000 claims 
for which we eventually will have to pay 
about $5 million,” Calhoun said. 

Created by the legislature in 1957, the 
fund collects $70 annually from car owners 
without adequate auto insurance. Firms 
writing auto insurance in Maryland con- 
tribute one-half of 1 percent of the pre- 
miums they write. 


We do not have that in our present 
law, I might add— 


This money, in turn, is paid to motorists 
Involved in accidents with uninsured drivers. 


We do not have that, either. 

I suspect that if the fund is going to 
be fiscally sound, it is because we will 
have restricted it to this very small 
group of people who can make any claim 
against the fund: It seems to me that 
we are not really in exactly the same 
liability position so far as that fund is 
concerned, as is Maryland. 

This is the reason—among others— 
why I could not necessarily agree with 
the Senator from Maryland on the last 
question he asked. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the article to which I have 
just referred printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Jan. 30, 
1965] 


UNINSURED CAR FUND FACING BANKRUPTCY— 
MARYLAND UNIT REPORTS DEFICIT OF $3.7 
MILLION 

(By James B. Rowland) 

ANNAPOLIS.—Maryland’s Unsatisfied Claim 
and Judgment Fund, now faced with a $3.7 
million deficit, will be bankrupt by next 
September unless it gets additional money 
from the General Assembly. 

The bleak fiscal picture for Maryland 
motorists was outlined yesterday by John 
H, Calhoun, manager of the fund, in testi- 
mony to the State Senate’s Judicial Pro- 
ceedings Committee. 

“We are processing more than 4,000 claims 
for which we eventually will have to pay 
about $5 million,” Calhoun said. 
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Created by the legislature in 1957, the 
fund collects $70 annually from car owners 
without adequate auto insurance. Firms 
writing auto insurance in Maryland contrib- 
ute one-half of 1 percent of the premiums 
they write. This money, in turn, is paid to 
motorists involved in accidents with unin- 
sured drivers. 


MORE FUNDS NEEDED 


“By September we will not be able to pay 
any more claims unless there is some way to 
get more money into the fund,” Calhoun said. 

State Sen. Frederick C. Malkus Jr., D-Dor- 
chester, and committee chairman, observed 
that Insurance is the biggest problem fac- 
ing the state today.” 

More than a dozen insurance bills have 
been introduced here during the first 10 
days of this annual 70-day meeting of the 
legislature. 

Calhoun said there were not enough teeth 
in a bill giving Marylanders the option of 
buying uninsured motorist coverage for pro- 
tection within the state. Such policies can 
now be bought for protection outside Mary- 
land. Calhoun said the bill should be 
amended to make the coverage mandatory 
with the state. 


WOULD COST $4 TO $5 


This added coverage would cost Maryland- 
ers an addition $4 or $5 a year, according 
to testimony. Accident claims against unin- 
sured motorists would be filed with the in- 
surance company rather than fund officials. 

Uninsured motorist coverage is available in 
14 states, and mandatory in five—Virginia, 
New Jersey, Louisiana, Oregon and New 
Hampshire. 

“If it were mandatory in Maryland, it 
would relieve claims against UCJF by about 
75 percent,” Calhoun said. 

James J. Doyle Jr., representing the Na- 
tional Association of Independent Insurers, 
said if the law were not mandatory, most car 
owners would take their chances on filing 
claims against the fund rather than paying 
another $4 or $5 on their auto insurance 
policies. 


THE PROBLEMS OF OUR CITIES 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I should 
like to discuss in the Senate, in a rather 
deliberate way, the subject of the prob- 
lems of our cities since I am a member 
of the Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations which, under the 
chairmanship of the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Risicorr] has been con- 
sidering the problems of the cities. 
The committee today concluded its first 
3 weeks of hearings on this subject. It 
heard Cabinet officers, municipal of- 
ficials, including mayors, and other 
experts in this field in the 3 weeks, in 
that order. 

At the conclusion of the hearings to- 
day, the chairman of the committee, the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], made a statement in which he laid 
a great deal of responsibility for the in- 
adequacy of aid moving into the cities 
upon the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. President, I did not have an 
opportunity to attend the committee ses- 
sion, because of being heavily involved 
in the conference on minimum wages 
which is now going on and of which I 
am a conferee, as a ranking minority 
member on the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare and the Committee on 
Constitutional Rights which is con- 
sidering the civil rights bill this morning; 
so that actually I was not in the com- 
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mittee session—I got there just a minute 
after it had adjourned. 

But a statement which I proposed to 
make there I now make on the floor of 
the Senate because I believe that while 
we have been talking about the problems 
of the cities, we have failed to note the 
tremendous failure of Congress to back 
up even the laws which it has enacted 
which could help the cities. 

I do not believe it is fair, just, or 
productive to lay the lash of criticism 
across the backs of the representatives of 
the administration, capped by an attack 
upon the Bureau of the Budget this 
morning, without saying a word about 
the responsibility of Congress. 

We have heard a great deal of talk 
in terms of need—and received some 
extraordinary estimates on what the 
needs of the urban areas will be in 1970 
or 1980 but I think some of our effort 
ought to be directed toward what we can 
do now—in 1966. 

Therefore, Mr. President, it is my duty 
today to point out that while I associate 
myself with the certain deserved criti- 
cism of the administration and of some 
of the mayors, I do not avoid my eyes, 
or keep quiet about Congress which has 
a great responsibility, and on which it 
has fallen down in this matter. So that 
I should like to state what I think Con- 
gress can do and what I think Congress 
has not done in connection with our 
cities. In order to complete the record, 
I will also have this statement included 
in the hearings of the committee. 

First. I would associate myself with 
the remarks of several of my colleagues 
in urging the establishment of a Con- 
gressional Committee on Urban Affairs. 
After all we have a Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry which wields great 
power for the rural areas. The city 
dweller deserves at least an equal hear- 
ing. 

Second. There are the critical pro- 
grams which affect the cities. 

Here are some of them together with 
Congress actions: 

Rent supplements: The 1966 supple- 
mental appropriation bill only gave $12 
million, although the President requested 
$30 million. The 1967 appropriation is 
only for $20 million although $35 million 
was asked for. 

Demonstration cities: Instead of $2.9 
billion the Senate passed a $900 million 
bill and the House is likely to follow. 

Neighborhood facilities: Although 
the budget estimate was for $25 million 
the Congress only appropriated $17 mil- 
lion for this program which would en- 
courage many persons to come together 
to meet and discuss their problems rather 
than to roam the streets. 

Teacher Corps: For fiscal 1967 the law 
authorizes over $64 million. The admin- 
istration requested more than $31 million 
which contemplated 3,000 NTC teachers 
in the field and 750 in training by the 
end of the year. The House did not in- 
clude any funds in the Labor-HEW ap- 
propriation which passed the House back 
on May 5—almost 4 months ago and 
which has still not been acted on in the 
Senate. The delay threatens to force 
most of the already trained teachers, 
1,600, to find jobs elsewhere. 
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Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act: Covers not only programs for 
poverty-related children but also funds 
for school integration. Presently held 
up in the House and awaits full com- 
mittee action in the Senate. 

Hospital modernization: After 1 day of 
hearings last April, the administration’s 
program was considered dead. Yet this 
is one of the critical needs of the cities. 
New York City alone needs $705 million 
for this purpose. 

Congress has not yet this year enacted 
a single health bill. Other bills requested 
by the President not acted upon are: 
First, develop comprehensive health 
planning and services on the State and 
community level; second, training of al- 
lied health professions. 

Poverty: The $1.5 billion appropriated 
last year—ignoring an additional $250 
million which had been authorized—se- 
verely pinched a number of good com- 
munity action and neighborhood youth 
corps projects undoubtedly contributing 
to the situation in many cities where 
rioting and disorders later occurred. 
This year there are no appropriations for 
fiscal year 1967 and many programs have 
been brought to a halt due to no assur- 
ance of funding even during this long, 
hot summer. 

Narcotics: The House-passed bill call- 
ing for civil committment for narcotics 
addicts did not contain a cent for the 
building of any facilities for treatment. 
The Senate has failed to act at all. 

Employment services: The Senate 
passed proposal for revamping the Fed- 
eral-State employment service programs 
but the House is seemingly allowing the 
bill to die. 

At the same time I think we have be- 
come aware of the importance of trying 
to figure out the best way to allocate the 
funds which we are presently spending. 
Agencies must make greater efforts to 
keep meaningful statistics and setting 
out where its funds are being expended 
and evaluating results. I have made an 
effort to disect some of the budgetary 
figures which are so often thrown at us 
to show what is being done and have 
found some rather revealing facts. 

The budget figures for example for 
urban renewal for fiscal 1967 show the 
figure to be $725 million. Yet in looking 
behind the amount I find that certain 
new programs such as demolition grants, 
code enforcement are funded out of the 
urban renewal moneys. This was neces- 
sary, I am informed, in order to get the 
Congress to adopt these very important 
programs. When these various program 
commitments are subtracted only $574 
million is available for urban renewal 
projects. Even more significant is the 
$50 million contained in the 1965 Hous- 
ing Act for special exceptions for non- 
cash credits for public facilities in in- 
dividual cities which comes out of urban 
renewal moneys. 

The 1966 housing bill in the Senate 
contains $190 million for various facilities 
not considered part of the traditional 
urban renewal programs. Yet it will 
come out of urban renewal money. It 
seems then that we cannot even afford 
to presume the validity of the figures 
which are printed on the budget pages. 
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Of the $725 million allocated to urban 
renewal perhaps only $450 million is ac- 
tually available for projects. 

A further look to find how much is 
spent on relocation which has long been. 
the Achilles heel of urban renewal—ends 
up in a figure which is lumped together 
with expenditures for rehabilitation 
grants. How much of the total of $57.5 
million is for which program is left to 
conjecture. Perhaps even worse is the 
fact that in some areas no figures at all 
are kept on the number of applications 
so as to better coordinate demand with 
supply, 

There are certainly other aspects of 
the problems which I have not mentioned 
today—and which the subcommittee has 
not yet gone into. I am hopeful that we 
shall hear more in the future from the 
private sector, educators, and labor. 

Mr. President, these are the facts, not 
theories, and they show the grave situa- 
tion confronting Congress. 

I think I have given enough facts 
today to show what I maintain, namely, 
that we cannot have a balanced under- 
standing of what is happening to the 
cities and we cannot lay the lash of 
blame across the administration and 
municipal officials alone. They have 
their defects, shortcomings, and derelic- 
tions, but so do we in the Congress, as 
I have outlined; and if we really intend 
to help the cities, which I think we must 
do, and with which I think most of us 
agree, then we must act on measures 
which have not been acted on or which 
have not been acted on adequately. 

Now, if the Senator from Colorado will 
yield for another subject, I would ap- 
preciate it. I am trying to do all this 
because I have been trying to do the 
business of the Senate, so much of which 
is done in conference. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Of course. I know 
the Senator is trying to serve our in- 
terests in the minimum wage legislation 
at the present time. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE RE- 
FUSES TO HOLD IMMEDIATE 
HEARINGS ON PRESENT STATE 
OF ECONOMY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the mi- 
nority members of the Joint Economic 
Committee have been refused their re- 
quest by the majority to hold hearings on 
the present economic situation of the 
country. We did not seek any publicity 
about this demand, which I consider to 
be extremely serious and important, be- 
cause we did not wish in any way to 
prejudice the action of the majority with 
respect to the request of the minority. 

I have before me a letter from Chair- 
man WRIGHT PATMAN of the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee, turning down our re- 
weet for hearings. 

I ask unanimous consent that a tele- 
gram sent to Chairman Patman on this 
subject by the committee’s Republican 
members be printed in the Recorp, but 
first I should like to read from it 
briefly: 

We also urge that the committee call upon 
the President to submit to the Congress a 
supplement to the 1966 Economic Report, as 
provided for under the Employment Act, in- 
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cluding revised economic recommendations 
which he feels may be necessary or desirable 
at this time. 


We proposed that the Joint Economic 
Committee hold immediate hearings on 
the state of the economy and the poli- 
cies required to deal with it. 

I ask unanimous consent that the tele- 
gram, together with Chairman PATMAN’S 
letter, in which our request is turned 
down by the majority of the committee, 
be included in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 

Chairman, Joint Economic Committee, 
House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We propose that pursuant to its responsi- 
bilities under the Employment Act of 1946 
the Joint Economic Committee hold immedi- 
ate hearings on the state of the economy and 
the policies required to deal with it. We 
also urge that the committee call upon the 
President to submit to the Congress a sup- 
plement to the 1966 Economic Report, as 
provided for under the Employment Act, in- 
cluding revised economic recommendations 
which he feels may be necessary or desirable 
at this time. 

The administration has tried and failed to 
walk a fine line between avoiding inflation 
and promoting high employment with the 
result that it may achieve neither. A new 
policy approach is clearly required. An in- 
flationary psychology is rapidly spreading 
throughout the economy. It is reflected in 
the wage demands of organized labor, ex- 
cessively high interest rates, rapidly rising 
prices and a confused and badly battered 
stock market. This inflation, if permitted 
to continue and gather momentum, could 
cause a serious recession which would greatly 
aggravate the already profound social unrest 
that confronts our society. 

Continuing failure to act could cause a 
national economic and social crisis which 
would set back the advances made by our 
people over the past decades of progress. We 
deplore the reluctance of the administration 
and the Congress alike to face up to the 
issues and meet their responsibilities to the 
American public, 

We would fully support objective and non- 
partisan hearings with the purpose of pro- 
viding guidance to the administration and 
the Congress and restoring the confidence 
of all segments of the American people in 
the administration's fiscal and monetary 
policies, 

Jacos K. Javits, 
Senator. 
Jack MILLER, 
Senator. 
LEN B. JORDAN, 
Senator. 
THOMAS B. CURTIS, 
Representative. 
WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Representative. 
ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, 
Representative. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE, 
August 31, 1966. 
Hon. Jacos K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: After thorough study of 
the issues raised in your telegram of August 
24, the Majority concludes that this is not 
the time for the Joint Economic Committee 
to be holding hearings on the state of the 
economy. This Committee held hearings 
and made recommendations to deal with the 
economic situation early in the year. At the 
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present stage of the Congressional session, 
the problem is not one of investigation but 
of action. Hence, the matter should be and 
is before the legislative committees which 
can take action—obviously the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee cannot draft and report 
bills, 

We believe that the leadership and the 
appropriate committees of both Houses 
should take action to bring before the Con- 
gress proposed legislation to effectuate the 
recommendations made last March by this 
Committee in order that the objectives of 
the employment Act may be more fully 
achieved: maximum employment, rapid eco- 
nomic growth, and a stable general level of 
prices. 

Under the circumstances, our energies 
should be directed to the work of the legis- 
lative committees, for hearings by the Joint 
Economic Committee would be more likely 
to delay rather than to expedite action at 
this late stage in the legislative session. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT Par Ax, 
Chairman. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the let- 
ter in part reads as follows: 
We— 


That is, the majority— 
believe that the leadership and the appro- 
priate committees of both Houses should take 
action to bring before the Congress pro- 
posed legislation to effectuate the recom- 
mendations made last March by this com- 
mittee in order that the objectives of the 
Employment Act may be more fully 
achieved * . 

Under the circumstances, our energies 
should be directed to the work of the legis- 
lative committees, for hearings by the Joint 
Economic Committee would be more likely 
to delay rather than to te action at 
this late stage in the legislative session. 


We of the minority thoroughly dis- 
agree. We think the action of the ma- 
jority members of the Joint Economic 
Committee in refusing to hold immediate 
hearings on the present state of the 
economy is one more example of how 
the administration and its majority 
forces in Congress are playing hide and 
seek with the inflation issue. 

We wanted nonpartisan hearings for 
the purpose of guiding the administration 
and the Congress and restoring the con- 
fidence of all segments of the American 
people in the administration’s fiscal and 
monetary policies. 

It is all too plain that there is a cer- 
tain amount of needling with respect to 
a tax increase to finance the Vietnam 
war. A temporary, across-the-board tax 
increase, of somewhere between $5 and 
$10 billion is necessary. It is absolutely 
essential to the economic health of this 
country and to finance the rising costs 
of the Vietnam war. We of the minority 
recommended in March 1966 that the 
current economic situation requires fiscal 
as well as monetary restraint. There 
is no substitute for it. There is a money 
panic as well as an interest-rate panic. 
It is appalling that the administration 
is not willing to face the music at the 
present time, but is willing to wait until 
even more drastic action is necessary. 

Since the administration was only too 
willing to take full credit and 
bility for the beneficial effects of the tax 
cut in 1964, it must now understand that 
it must accept blame and responsibility 
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for any damage done to our economy by 
its policy of indecision and delay until 
after the elections. 

This policy is all too plainly illustrated 
in the unofficial leaks, the unofficial com- 
ments of high Treasury officials and the 
trial balloons floated on the front pages 
of our newspapers almost daily—every 
day some new suggestion is made, some 
new scheme, apparently in the hope that 
public relations devices can somehow 
keep our economy afloat until the last 
poll closes on November 8. 

In the reply to the Republican request 
for hearings received this morning, the 
majority says that this is not the time 
for study, but for action. I agree. But 
action on what? The administration has 
given Congress nothing to act on that 
would in any way effectively deal with 
the inflation that exists today. 

The majority said that this action 
should take place in other committees, 
committees with legislative responsibil- 
ity. This begs the question, because 
these committees do not have before 
them any administration-sponsored leg- 
islation that can effectively deal with the 
current situation. 

The majority said that this is the time 
for the Congress to act on recommenda- 
tions made by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee in March. But the remedies pro- 
posed by the committee in March are no 
longer sufficient to meet the current 
grave situation. 

I am deeply regretful that the Joint 
Economic Committee refused the request 
of the minority. The intention was to 
hold those hearings in a nonpartisan 
way. I believe the country would be bet- 
ter served by holding those hearings. 

With or without the hearings, inflation 
is the greatest domestic issue. The coun- 
try is scared. 

That issue ranks with the Vietnam war 
as the No. 1 issue. It is going to be the 
issue in this election. With all due re- 
spect, I think it would be better for the 
administration to face up to the issue 
rather than to avoid it. It is the view 
of the minority that it would improve the 
situation to have hearings. 

Whether the Johnson administration 
or the committee’s Democrats want to 
admit it or not, we are in the midst of a 
serious inflation which the administra- 
tion must deal with now. Every day of 
delay only aggravates the situation and 
ultimately will require stronger fiscal 
remedies. 

Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Joseph Barr’s testimony before a House 
committee suggests that, after months of 
indecision and delay, the administration 
may be willing to admit what has been 
evident for months to many—that it 
cannot avoid a tax increase and continue 
to rely on monetary policy to contain in- 
fiation. 

The administration has tried and 
failed to walk a fine line between avoid- 
ing inflation and promoting high em- 
ployment, with the result that it may 
achieve neither. A new policy approach 
is clearly required. There is every evi- 
dence that an inflationary psychology is 
rapidly spreading through the economy, 
and, indeed, that our inflation is becom- 
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ing as bad as that in Europe in its days 
of inflation. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I not only wish to as- 
sociate myself with the remarks that the 
Senator from New York is making, but I 
wish to say that the administration can- 
not continue to permit runaway wages 
and runaway prices, and hope to stem 
the inflationary tornado. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam very grateful to my 
friend the Senator from Oregon, who 
“fought and bled”—in that tremendous 
battle in respect to the airline wage 
negotiations and strike. 

We see the inflationary psychology re- 
flected in the wage demands of organized 
labor, in excessively high interest rates, 
in really rapidly rising prices, and in a 
confused and badly battered stock mar- 
ket. If permitted to continue and to 
gain momentum, this inflation will cause 
a serious recession, which can greatly 
damage the hard-won gains of all our 
people, including labor, and greatly ag- 
gravate the already profound social un- 
rest that confronts our society. 

The reluctance of the administration 
and Congress alike, as shown by this re- 
fusal to hold hearings, to face up to the 
inflation issue, and to meet our responsi- 
bility to the American people, is most de- 
plorable. I have no doubt that the 
people are ready to take on new burdens, 
if they are assured that that would in- 
sure the continuance of economic ex- 
pansion at stable prices. 

I and others have offered proposals to 
deal with this dangerous situation. My 
proposals have included a temporary, 
across-the-board increase in corporate 
and individual taxes, a voluntary na- 
tional credit restraint program, and de- 
ferral of certain nonessential govern- 
ment expenditures, such as certain se- 
lected government construction projects. 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone] has offered a suggestion with re- 
spect to the investment tax credit. It 
may have to be deferred for a time. I 
do not think it can have the immediate 
impact which is necessary, but nonethe- 
less it deserves urgent consideration. 

These proposals may not provide the 
full answer, Mr. President, but they cer- 
tainly demand consideration and action 
in this session of Congress. 

In this morning’s papers, we were 
treated to another one of those “in- 
formed sources” reports that the Presi- 
dent has almost made a final decision to 
ask for suspension of the 7 percent in- 
vestment tax credit. If that is true, and 
it is not just another in the series of trial 
balloons floated on this issue in recent 
weeks, it would be like trying to put out 
a forest fire with a garden hose, because 
that suspension, Mr. President, would 
have no immediate impact on capital in- 
vestment, since under the present law, 
the tax credit is given when new equip- 
ment is installed, and therefore would 
not affect machinery and equipment on 
order. As long as overall demand re- 
mains at the present high levels, suspen- 
sion of this tax credit would have little or 
no effect on investment decisions. But 
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it should be considered, even if I oppose 
it at this time. 

The important thing, Mr. President, 
is to lay on the table the measures which 
any or all of us have suggested, which 
can possibly deal with the flaming and 
raging inflationary situation in this 
country. I think it is one of the great 
political mistakes of all time that the 
administration seems to think that if ac- 
tion is held off until November, it might 
do better in the elections. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I predict it will do much worse, 
because the American people want an- 
swers and remedies, and do not want 
this runaway situation to continue. 

So I urgently call upon the adminis- 
tration, in its own self-interest as well 
as in the interests of the Nation— 
whether it be in permitting hearings be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee, or 
in sending up a tax bill to us now, or in 
instituting a program for voluntary 
credit restraints such as we carried on in 
the Korean war—to act, and not just 
send up trial balloons and make in- 
direct references, by people who come 
up here to testify, that it may do some- 
thing. Action is required. The Amer- 
ican people, I think, stand behind a 
reasonable struggle in Vietnam, and are 
willing to pay what it takes. They are 
unwilling to let the economy be eroded 
by not facing the music. 

Mr. President, I have said this very 
strongly, and I hope very much that it 
will find a responsive ear in the admin- 
istration, which I think is making a very 
great mistake. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM OF THE SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 1310) 
relating to the National Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution which was to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 


That this Act may be cited as the Na- 
tional Museum Act of 1965”. 

Sec. 2. The Director of the National Mu- 
seum under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution shall— 

(1) cooperate with museums and their 
professional organizations in a continuing 
study of museum problems and opportuni- 
ties, both in the United States and abroad; 

(2) prepare and carry out programs for 
training career employees in museum prac- 
tices in cooperation with museums and their 
professional organizations, wheresoever these 
may best be conducted; 

(3) prepare and distribute significant mu- 
seum publications; 

(4) perform research on, and otherwise 
contribute to, the development of museum 
techniques; 

(5) cooperate with departments and agen- 
cies of the Government of the United States 
operating, assisting, or otherwise concerned 
with museums; and 

(6) shall report annually to the Congress 
on progress in these activities. 

Sec. 3. The first paragraph under the head- 
ing “Nationa: Museum” contained in the 
Act of July 7, 1884 (23 Stat. 214; 20 U.S.C. 
65), is amended by deleting the following 
sentence: “And the Director of the National 
Museum is hereby directed to report annually 
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to the Congress the progress of the museum 
during the year and its present condition”. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate insist on its amendments and 
request a conference with the House of 
Representatives thereon, and that the 
Chair appoint the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Presiding Officer appointed Mr. PELL, Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia, and Mr. COOPER 
as conferees on the part of the Senate. 


THE INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
commend my good friend, the majority 
whip, who is also the chairman of the 
Committee on Finance, the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone], for a speech 
he delivered on the Senate floor the day 
before yesterday—a provocative and in- 
teresting speech with respect to indefi- 
nitely postponing the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit, in view of the present 
state of this Nation's economy. I gen- 
erally support the tenor of his remarks, 
as do many others. I agree with others 
that our economy is now in a somewhat 
inflated condition, and that we will have 
to give consideration to what steps 
should be taken in order to protect the 
general public, and particularly the con- 
sumer. 

I thought the speech of the Senator 
from Louisiana clearly demonstrated the 
vast knowledge which he has with re- 
spect to the fiscal and monetary policies 
of the Government. Consumers, busi- 
ness, and labor should indeed applaud his 
efforts to curb inflation and reduce high 
interest rates, both of which are having 
an adverse impact on our economy. 

All of us here in Congress, as I am 
sure is true of the administration, are 
conscious of new pressures developing in 
the economy, resulting in a situatior. that 
is continually growing worse and should 
be the cause of real concern to Congress 
and the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

No one wants direct control of wages 
and prices, or even control of credit. 
Every effort should be exerted to solve 
the problem, which is adversely affecting 
our economy, without resorting to such 
controls. 

In the past, only the severest infla- 
tionary impact on the economy, coupled 
with other grave factors, justified the 
imposition of wage and price controls. 
But it is possible that such conditions 
could come about, and at a time when 
Congress is out of session. I believe the 
time is approaching when we in Congress 
must begin to very seriously consider 
supporting legislation which would pro- 
vide standby controls on wages, prices, 
and credit, which could be utilized by the 
President for a temporary period of time 
when Congress is not in session. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. DOMINICE. Is that the Senator’s 
suggestion, or that of Senator Lone of 
Louisiana? I did not understand. 
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Mr. SMATHERS. That particular 
suggestion is my suggestion. I said I 
think we should begin to consider it. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the able Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam happy to yield. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. I think, to complete 
the record, it might be of interest to 
state for those who will read it, if not 
for those in the galleries who may hear, 
that in 1946, there were approximately 
150 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who were not reelected be- 
cause of the controls which had been 
placed on our economy. 

We realize that the reaction of the 
American people in reference to price 
controls is something to be considered 
very carefully by the Members of Con- 
gress who desire to be responsive to the 
thinking of the American people. I sim- 
ply wish to go back 20 years, as it were, 
and to express to the able Senator from 
Florida that that was the situation then. 
I wonder whether he would anticipate, 
if Congress so acted now, that there 
might be, again, a reaction against Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I am certain that 
the distinguished Senator from West 
Virginia is more gratified by the fact that 
our country is strong and alive and pro- 
ducing. We have more people, we have 
more wealth, we are able to do more. 
Possibly one of the reasons for this happy 
situation is because we put on controls at 
that time, even though people did not like 
it and even though a few Senators and a 
few Representatives did not get reelected. 

I believe it is better that the ultimate 
interests of the Nation and the people 
be served. After all, I am sure the Sen- 
ator from West Virginia would agree 
with me that that must be the overriding 
consideration—not necessarily whether 
it is going to be easier or less easy for an 
individual to get reelected. 

I agree. People generally do not like 
wage and price controls. I do not like 
them. As a matter of fact, they were a 
sort of monstrosity when we were living 
under them. Nevertheless, at the end 
of the war we had a difficult situation 
then existing which made them essential. 
There was a shortage of goods. There 
was an excess demand. Something had 
to be done. 

We may be approaching that kind of 
situation again. I do not know. How- 
ever, I do agree with what the Senator 
from New York said a moment ago that 
we must begin to think about these things 
and that the mere fact that they are 
tough and hard and somebody might 
find it more difficult to get reelected does 
not mean that we should ignore the 
situation. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
have the floor. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Colorado yield one 
moment to me for a question? 

Mr. DOMINICEK. I yield for a ques- 
tion. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Senator indicated that we might be ap- 
proaching the time when we would have 
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to think seriously in Congress in refer- 
ence to wage and price controls. Could 
the Senator say that he would rather 
have the problems of this era of pros- 
perity than the problems of the depres- 
sion in the thirties or the recession of the 
fifties? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I would much pre- 
fer to deal with this era of prosperity— 
than the problem of a depression such as 
we had in the early thirties and the type 
of recession which we have had intermit- 
tently since then. 

It is only fair to point out that the 
recessions which we had in the early 
fifties, in 1958, and in the early sixties 
were actually recessions. They did not 
approach in any manner the magnitude 
of the depression which we had in the 
early thirties. 

One of the solutions to the existing in- 
flationary situation is that proposed by 
the distinguished chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee. While I agree with 
the objective which he seeks to obtain, 
I would hope that he would amend his 
proposal to provide that the suspension 
of the investment credit come to an end 
by January 1, 1968. 

It may well be that conditions would 
change to such an extent at that time 
that we would again need the investment 
credit to spur the economy. 

What Iam trying to say is that we have 
recently adopted an economic formula to 
use tax reductions, and the investment 
credit for the purpose of stimulating the 
economy. 

Our problem has been that after we 
passed a substantial tax reduction bill— 
and passed, at the same time, an invest- 
ment credit of 7 percent under certain 
conditions for businesses—then, when 
the economy began to move very rapidly, 
we began to have a shortage of unem- 
ployment. We began to have a scarcity 
of goods. 

Even though we were developing at 
greater productivity, at the same time we 
did not turn the coin over. We did not 
use the reverse part of that philosophy, 
which is to the effect that when our econ- 
omy is producing greatly, that is the time 
to dampen the economy by, at that point, 
increasing taxes and temporarily remov- 
ing the 7-percent investment credit. 

Our economy moves so rapidly these 
days that by the time we get through de- 
bating the situation in the Senate, or by 
the time we have gone on a recess and 
returned, it is oftentimes almost too late 
to take a meaningful step toward 
remedying the economic condition which 
is developing at that particular moment. 

I would hope that, if we do suspend the 
7-percent investment credit, we would 
not do it forever and a day, but that we 
would suspend it only until January 1, 
1968, at which time the Congress could 
then, if the country were in an inflated 
situation, vote to continue that suspen- 
sion for another year or 18 months. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I do not have the 
floor. The Senator from Colorado has 
the floor. 

Mr. DOMINICEK. Mr. President, I yield 
= the Senator from New York for a ques- 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Sen- 
ator, I gather from his statement, would 
be agreeable to a temporary suspension, 
realizing, of course, that it would not 
have a direct and immediate effect on 
the situation, although it might have a 
psychological effect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, does the 
Senator have any feeling concerning 
whether a tax across the board because 
of the Vietnamese situation would have 
an effect. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have personally 
been in favor of a temporary increase on 
corporate and personal taxes of a mini- 
mum nature in order to finance the Viet- 
namese war, and at the same time to take 
some of the steam out of an overheated 
economy. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I am very 
grateful to the Senator. I think that is 
the burgeoning opinion of the Senate. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
heard the Senator say that he recom- 
mended this procedure last March. I 
am not on the Republican committee, 
fortunately for me. Nonetheless, I rec- 
ommended this procedure, along with 
some other people, about that time. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I meant 
in connection with a report of the Joint 
Economic Committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I continue to hear rumors to 
the effect that the administration is go- 
ing to drag out this session until it is too 
late to adjourn before the election and 
then have us recess and come back after 
the election, at which time we will get a 
request from the administration for a 
general tax increase. 

Could the Senator enlighten us on this 
point? Will we get the recommendation 
from the President before the election? 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, Iam 
flattered that the Senator from Delaware 
thinks I have that kind of information. 
I am not in the White House. I am in 
the Senate. 

While it is my good fortune to have an 
opportunity to visit there from time to 
time, I have not heard anything as to 
when, if ever, such program is to be pre- 
sented to Congress. 

I read and hear rumors, but, when I 
try to run them down, I never do obtain 
their source. 

Like the Senator from Delaware, I do 
not know if we are going to have a tax 
increase, 

I am happily not running this year and 
probably not ever again. So, it is easy 
for me to say that I hope the recom- 
mendation comes over next week. That 
would not require a great amount of 
courage on my part. However, even if 
I were running, I would vote for this kind 
of an increase. When I was running in 
the past, I did vote for this kind of an 
increase on occasion. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr, DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
yield to the senior Senator from Oregon. 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in re- 
spect to the comment of the Senator from 
Delaware, I do not know what makes him 
think that a lot of lame-duck Members 
of Congress will want to come back after 
reelection. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, 
there is one point I would like to make, 
and that is that the President has from 
time to time urged both labor and man- 
agement to use restraint to keep the 
economy in balance. I believe that Con- 
gress itself should share equally the re- 
sponsibility along this line by not con- 
tinuing to appropriate more funds than 
the President has asked for in his budget. 

We have already exceeded the Presi- 
dent’s requests substantially. Some peo- 
ple say that we have exceeded the re- 
quests in the neighborhood of $7 billion. 
Some people say that it is in the neigh- 
borhood of $3 billion. However, in any 
event, the amount involved is substan- 
tial. 

We cannot ask private enterprise to 
exercise restraint when Congress does 
not do so. By private enterprise, I mean 
labor and management and the consum- 
ers. We cannot ask them to exercise re- 
straint when we in Congress fail to exer- 
cise equal restraint in connection with 
Government spending. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I agree 
with the Senator, that Government 
should exercise some restraint on its 
spending. The Senator is correct that 
Congress has increased many of the 
spending bills over and beyond even what 
the President recommended. I am well 
aware of that, because I find myself in 
a very small minority in opposing these 
increases. 

But I am wondering whether the Sen- 
ator could enlighten us as to why the 
President does not veto these spending 
bills if he does not like them. We sent 
him a veto pen as a special gift, on be- 
half of the Republican Party, and ap- 
pealed to him to use that veto pen on 
any bill he thought too expensive. I am 
wondering if he is only giving lipservice 
to economy or whether he really means 
it. If he means it, why does he not veto 
some of the bills? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I remember the 
record, and I think the Senator from 
Delaware has a very splendid record, as 
an individual, with respect to voting on 
these appropriations. 

I am one of the Senators who in some 
instances have voted appropriations be- 
yond that which the President re- 
quested. 

I venture to say that if the President 
had said he would veto the $500 million 
bill that had to do with sending veterans 
back to school, I do not think that Con- 
gress would have sustained the Presi- 
dent. I have a grave doubt that if the 
President had vetoed, for example, the 
bill which increased educational grants 
by some $500 million, Congress would 
have sustained his veto. 

With respect to several other meas- 
ures which have been increased beyond 
that which the President asked for, I do 
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not believe Congress would have sus- 
tained a veto. 

I do not want the Senator from Dela- 
ware to continue asking me about what 
the President thinks or does. I want the 
Senator to ask me about what I would do. 
I am qualified to answer that question, 
and I am not qualified to speak for the 
President. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

I now ask the Senator, as one of the 
leaders of the Senate, as to what the 
Senate is going to do. Is the Senate 
planning to adjourn sine die before the 
election, or will there be a recess until 
after the election, after which under the 
guise that we are completing the pro- 
gram of the Senate, the President could 
easily send us his recommendations for a 
tax increase? 

I shall now ask the Senator a question 
that is in his field, as one of the lead- 
ing leaders on the majority side: Are 
we really going to adjourn sine die, or 
are we going to drag this session out, 
and then recess, and come back after the 
election for a tax increase? 

Mr. SMATHERS. I say to my friend, 
the very able and distinguished Senator 
from Delaware, that I am complimented 
that he would call me one of the leading 
leaders on this side of the aisle. It does 
not speak very well for the actual lead- 
ers. In any event, I thank him for that 
compliment. 

I can only tell the Senator what I 
know. I would hope that we would be 
able to adjourn sine die sometime early 
in October. That is what the indica- 
tions are from the majority leader. 

As the Senator knows, the Senate has 
a couple of controversial bills to take 
care of. I hope we do not have to come 
back. I hope that if the administration 
has in mind sending a tax bill to the 
Senate calling for an increase in taxes, 
it would come over rather shortly, so 
that we can get to it. But I do not 
know. 

The President has all kinds of eco- 
nomic advisers—some Republican, some 
Democrat, some from every walk of 
life—and I am sure that he is receiving 
from them their best judgment as to 
what they think he ought to do. On 
the information which is supplied to him, 
am personally concerned, I hope that if 
he is going to make a judgment to in- 
crease taxes, it will be done soon, so that 
we can dispose of it well before the 
election, and not have to return late in 
November. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
the Senator. 

As the Senator has stated, the Presi- 
dent does get advice from all quarters, 
and I would like to give him a little ad- 
vice from this quarter. 

If he is going to take 18 months to 
whip up his courage to ask for a tax in- 
crease, the administration can dispel 
any thought that they are going to stam- 
pede that proposal through as an emer- 
gency measure in just 18 days. 

I think that any suggestion as impor- 
tant as a major change in our tax struc- 
ture, up or down, is worthy of adequate 
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hearings and careful consideration by 
the Senate. 

Certainly, the country, recognizing 
the size of the cost of this Great Society 
program, all of which bills the President 
has signed, has a right to know what is 
in the bill. If the President is planning 
to increase taxes, he ought to tell the 
American people before the election 
what he is going to do, and not wait 
until after the election, and then, with a 
great display of a national emergency, 
say that we have to increase taxes. 
Surely he knows now there is a war in 
Vietnam, 

Mr. SMATHERS. I should like to re- 
spond to the Senator by saying this: It 
is my understanding and belief that if 
the Vietnam situation is not changed 
greatly and if Congress does not con- 
tinue to add on larger sums of money to 
appropriation bills than that which the 
President has requested 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. And the 
President does not veto any of these bills. 

Mr. SMATHERS. There would be no 
need for an increase in taxes, to finance 
an operation in Vietnam. 

It is also my understanding that they 
have not received the final figures or 
estimates as to exactly what will be 
needed in Vietnam in the upcoming year, 
1967. 

As soon as a determination is made 
on that particular point, the President 
and his advisers can arrive at a conclu- 
sion as to whether or not they need a 
tax increase for the purpose of paying the 
increased cost of the Vietnam war. 

What I am talking about is whether 
or not we need—and I have a suspicion 
that we do—a tax increase not for the 
purpose of financing the war, but for the 
purpose of actually taking out of the 
economy, say, $3, $4, or $5 billion in 
order to cool the economy, as an anti- 
inflationary measure. 

This is a matter which has taken the 
President some time to determine. But 
I am certain that when he knows, that 
the situation in Vietnam is going to be 
escalated materially, that it is going to 
cost considerably more than it is now 
costing, there will be no delay in the 
message which he will send to the Con- 
gress that more money is going to be 
needed to finance the Vietnam war. 

I think the President understands, as 
we all do, that in that particular in- 
stance—and if that is the purpose of the 
tax increase—there will be no delay in 
the Senate or in the House, and there 
will be no great criticism on the part of 
the American people, for a tax increase 
of that character. They do want to sup- 
port our effort in Vietnam and our boys 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. There 
is no question that Congress and the 
American people want to and will sup- 
port the boys in Vietnam, regardless of 
the cost. However, as the President and 
his advisers evaluate the question of how 
best to take $3 billion or $4 billion out of 
an overheated economy, there is one 
remedy they should not overlook; that 
is, that the same result may be achieved 
by stopping the pumping of extra billions 
into the economy through Government 
spending. If the administration would 
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only cooperate and if the President 
would only veto some of the spending 
bills we could stop the excessive spend- 
ing. Three billion dollars or four billion 
dollars of Government spending could be 
pulled out of the economy and get the 
same results. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator from Delaware knows that when the 
President submitted his budget to Con- 
gress, he thought that it would be bal- 
anced, roughly, within a range of $3 
billion or $4 billion. I have understood 
that since that time that had Congress 
not continued to appropriate additional 
sums of money, and had the level of our 
economy and the war in Vietnam re- 
mained the same as it was at the time 
the budget was sent to Congress, ex- 
penditures would not have exceeded a 
range of $2.5 billion to $3 billion for the 
year. Actually, because of the excellent 
business climate, the flow of money into 
the Treasury has been much more than 
was anticipated. 

The difficulty is that Congress has 
been appropriating even more money 
than the President asked for. That is 
one of the factors contributing to the 
inflationary condition in our economy 
today. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. That is 
true, but what discourages some of us 
who are trying to hold down expendi- 
tures is that the President, after Con- 
gress has substantially increased the 
amounts of appropriation bills, calls in 
the television cameras and, in a great 
display of generosity toward the Ameri- 
can people, signs the bills, saying, “See 
what is coming to you from your benev- 
olent Government in Washington.” He 
ought to veto such bills. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Iam sure the Sen- 
ator realizes that after Congress passes 
bills, the President ought to sign them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Surely, 
unless he does not want them to become 
law; then he should not sign them. 

The President will have on his desk 
this week a bill to provide $1,750,000,000 
more for FNMA than I understand the 
President said he wanted. Why does he 
not veto this bill? 

I think Congress would sustain his ac- 
tion. At least we could determine just 
who is responsible. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Why does not the 
Senator from Delaware get his Repub- 
lican colleagues at one of their meetings 
to go on record and say that they will 
support a veto? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. We did. 
All that we need is a little help from the 
White House. 

Mr. SMATHERS. I have not always 
seen the Senator from Delaware speak- 
ing for his party. He is speaking for 
himself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I think 
that the President would be surprised at 
the number of supporters he would have 
in a real economy effort. I repeat the 
President would be surprised at the sup- 
porters he has in Congress for a real cut 
in expenditures. 

Mr. SMATHERS. We all would. The 
Senator spoke correctly. He would be 
surprised and amazed how few would 
say to him: We are going to vote to sus- 
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tain a veto of the veterans education 
bill, or the GI insurance bill which we 
passed, or other programs that we have 
adopted where we have gone far beyond 
the President’s budgetary request. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
President will try it, some of us who are 
his friends in that direction will try to 
save him from some of the spendthrifts 
on his side of the aisle, and on this side 
of the aisle. If he still cannot do it, we 
will join him at the elections by going 
out and replacing some of the spend- 
thrifts. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Before the Senator 
from Delaware really starts to tell the 
Democratic Party and the President 
what should be done, I think that the 
Senator from Delaware should work on 
his party to see if he cannot get them to 
support the views he expressed. If he 
can, then the Senator from Delaware can 
come in and justifiably criticize the rest 
of us. 

I would say that members of the com- 
mittee understand it and they get along 
fine. I guess that it would surprise both 
him and me how much we agree. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. SMATHERS. But not on that 
particular item, 

Mr. President, there are many who feel 
that an across-the-board tax increase on 
both personal and corporate incomes is 
overdue. The administration thus far 
has not seen fit to choose this course of 
action, believing I would surmise, that 
such a tax increase could by next year 
constitute an over dose and precipitate 
a depression. 

All of us are aware that interest rates 
are currently at the highest level in 36 
years. 

Let us reflect for a moment on the bur- 
den these high interest rates impose. 

The able chairman of the Finance 
Committee pointed out that Americans 
in 1966 will pay over $47 billion more in 
interest charges because of the general 
rise in interest rates that has taken place 
since 1952. 

It is the person who takes out a mort- 
gage to buy a new home, or who secures 
a loan to buy an automobile, or other 
major item, that must bear the burden of 
higher interest rates on real estate mort- 
gage and consumer restraint credit loans. 

As taxpayers this same group also 
bears the burden of higher interest 
charges on Federal, State, and local debt 
issues. 

Interest payments on the national debt 
alone climbed by 103 percent from fiscal 
year 1952 to fiscal year 1966 while the size 
of the debt increased by only 21 percent. 

Moreover, in July of this year interest 
payments on the Federal debt were run- 
ning at an annual rate of 107 percent 
above the rate in the fiscal year 1952. 

The members of the general public also 
bear a sizable portion of the burden of 
increased interest rates on business loans 
since these charges are often passed 
along in the form of higher prices. 

Finally, the present monetary situa- 
tion has imposed still another heavy bur- 
den on the little man—the burden caused 
when an application for a loan to finance 
the purchase of a new home or a new car 
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is refused because of the shortage of loan- 
able funds. 

The recent sharp rise in interest rates 
has occurred because a brisk demand for 
loans has been combined with the appli- 
cation of credit restraint by the Federal 
Reserve Board. Interest rate pressures, 
will continue until either the demand for 
loans slackens or the Federal Reserve 
Board eases up on its policy of restraint. 

The Federal Reserve Board is con- 
cerned about the possibility of inflation. 
While we may take issue with their 
policy, we cannot entirely disagree with 
their prognosis. High levels of consumer 
spending and, in particular, a boom in 
business investment in plant and equip- 
ment, coupled with the materiel require- 
ments of the defense effort in Vietnam 
have begun to strain available capacity. 

The upward movement of prices occa- 
sioned by the pressure on capacity has 
been aggravated by developments in the 
agricultural sector that have resulted in 
higher food prices. The result has been 
the most severe rise in prices since the 
mid-1950's. 

Clearly steps must be taken to prevent 
the emergence of excessive inflationary 
forces. Equally as clear, however, is 
the fact that placing sole reliance on 
monetary restraint would be both in- 
adequate and unfair. A balanced pro- 
gram including both monetary and fiscal 
policy is called for. I believe the able 
chairman of the Finance Committee has 
made a positive contribution to the even- 
tual formulation of such a balanced 
program through his proposal for the 
suspension of the investment credit. 

The 7 percent investment credit was 
proposed in 1961 by the incoming admin- 
istration of the late President Kennedy 
in an effort to boost investment in new 
plant and equipment at a time when 
such investment was lagging. The credit 
succeeded in encouraging increased in- 
vestment for modernization and expan- 
sion. Now, however, the incentive it 
provided for is no longer needed. 

The present high level of demand pro- 
vides sufficient incentive to maintain ad- 
equate levels of business investment. 

In fact, there is some danger that the 
investment credit may encourage an un- 
sustainably high rate of investment in 
new plant and equipment. 

If current plans are realized, expendi- 
tures for new plant and equipment will 
be up this year by 17 percent over last 
year. Last year such spending was up 
by 16.7 percent over 1964. This perform- 
ance can be contrasted with the 7-year 
period from 1956 to 1963 when expendi- 
tures for plant and equipment at the end 
of the period were only 11 percent above 
expenditures at the beginning of the 
period. 

As the latest issue of Business Week 
points out, high interest rates have not 
deterred large corporate borrowers. 

Companies in general—and giant corpora- 
tions in particular—are the favorite custo- 


mers of the banks; they are the last to feel 
the effects of a credit pinch. 


The magazine goes on to estimate that 
corporate borrowing has jumped from an 
annual rate of increase of 17.7 percent 
in the calendar year 1965 to an annual 
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rate of increase of 34.9 percent in the 
month of July 1966. High interest rates 
then are not yet operating as a signifi- 
cant check to investment spending dy 
the Nation’s biggest corporations, al- 
though they are severely squeezing 
home buyers and smaller companies and 
consumers generally. 

Suspension of the investment credit 
will have a direct impact on investments 
by large corporations and will succeed 
where high interest rates have thus far 
failed. Such action will promote easier 
conditions in the money market by re- 
ducing the demands for loans to finance 
investments by big corporations. This 
should permit some easing of interest 
rates without risk of inflation. 

Suspension of the investment credit 
will not place the entire burden of anti- 
inflationary policies on business. Under 
the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966 enacted 
in March, wage earners and consumers 
continue to be affected by the increase 
in tax withholding and by higher excise 
taxes on automobiles and telephone serv- 
ice. They also continue to be affected by 
higher social security taxes. On the 
other hand the impact of the accelera- 
tion of corporate tax payments under the 
Tax Adjustment Act was confined largely 
to the first half of this year. 

In closing, I again wish to commend 
my distinguished colleague for his timely 
speech on the problem of high interest 
rates and the need for a more balanced 
program of fiscal and monetary policy 
to restrain inflation. He has made it 
clear that the toll of increased interest 
rates is high and rising and that the 
time to do something about it is now. 
Otherwise interest rates will go higher 
and credit to the home buyer and con- 
sumer will be tightened further. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR 
VEHICLE UNSATISFIED JUDG- 
MENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the Fire 
and Casualty Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we 
had been discussing the uninsured mo- 
torist fund. I shall speak for 3 more 
minutes and then I shall sit down. 

This is a bill which is being rushed 
through for no apparent reason. The 
distinguished Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Types] insisted upon bringing up 
the bill prior to the Labor Day recess 
against the protests of some of us, in- 
cluding the Senator from New Hampshire 
(Mr. MCINTYRE]. 

The bill is now before us. I cannot see 
that there is any great reason for the 
rush on the bill unless it has something 
to do with the political situation in 
Maryland. We have been without this 
bill for a number of years and as de- 
Sirable as some legislation in this area 
may be, I cannot see that a few days one 
— 5 or the other will be too meaning- 


I hope that we will get an improved 
financial responsibility law, but I do not 
think we are going to get an improved 
financial responsibility law by passing the 
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bill which is before us without amend- 
ment. 

To make the record crystal clear, there 
is an article in the Washington Post of 
this morning which was written by a 
very hed reporter who covers 
the District of Columbia and whom I 
know—Elsie Carper. 

One of the problems we have—those 
who would try to make some sense out 
of the bill—is to make sure that every- 
body knows what the bill will or will 
not do. In the article it is stated that 
the fund would be used to compensate 
District of Columbia residents who are 
victims of uninsured and insolvent driv- 
ers. That is true to a degree only. 

It would only take care of District of 
Columbia residents who happen to be 
walking on the street at the time the 
accident happened, and who are unin- 
sured, plus, perhaps, a passenger in an 
auto hit by an uninsured. 

The narrow group which can make 
claims against the fund is extraordinary. 
The burden of creating the fund is made 
a liability on everybody in the District 
who wants to get insurance or decides 
to pay $40 instead of getting insurance 
of any kind. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 


HIGHWAY SAFETY ACT OF 1966— 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 3052) to provide for 
a coordinated national highway safety 
program through financial assistance to 
the States to accelerate highway traffic 
safety programs, and for other purposes. 
I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
ProxmireE in the chair). The report will 
pot for the information of the Sen- 
ate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of August 31, 1966, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 21353-21356.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
conference report authorizes appropria- 
tions for State and local safety pro- 
grams and Federal highway safety re- 
search for the fiscal years 1967, 1968, 
and 1969. 

Though there were a number of rela- 
tively minor and superficial differences 
between the Senate and House versions 
of S. 3052, there were few basic policy 
differences, all of which were equitably 
resolved at the meeting of the conferees 
on August 30. 

The major difference between the two 
versions was in the separate highway 
safety program for political subdivisions 
of the States authorized by the Senate 
and funded at levels equivalent to those 
for the State highway safety programs. 
The conference substitute proposal rec- 
ommends in one section State and local 
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programs, to be coordinated through the 
office of the Governor of each of the 
States, and funded at levels of $67 mil- 
lion for fiscal 1967, $100 million for fiscal 
1968, and $100 million for fiscal 1969, 
with 60 percent of the funds to be allo- 
cated to the State programs and 40 per- 
cent to be allocated to local safety pro- 
grams, 

This represents $53 million less than 
the Senate authorized for these programs 
and $54 million more than the House 
authorized. 

The other major change between the 
Senate version and that proposed by the 
conference substitute is in the deletion 
of the separate sections providing for 
driver education and vehicle inspection, 
and the inclusion of these aspects of the 
highway safety programs as mandatory 
features of the State safety programs. 
To assure State action in the field of 
highway safety, the conference substitute 
authorizes the withholding of 10 percent 
of Federal aid highway funds for failure 
of a State to comply with this act by 
December 31, 1968. 

Finally, the conference substitute 
authorizes the establishment of a High- 
way Safety Agency within the Depart- 
ment of Commerce or the Department of 
Transportation—if that legislation be- 
comes law—to be headed by an officer 
appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The 
conferees expect that this agency will 
administer both the Highway Safety Act 
and the Traffic Safety Act and that the 
congressional intent in this respect will 
be implemented by Executive order of 
the President. 

S. 3052, as recommended by the con- 
ferees, represents a major step toward 
reducing the toll of life and the destruc- 
tion of property on our Nation’s high- 
ways, and I wish to commend my col- 
leagues on the Committee on Public 
Works and particularly the ranking 
minority member of the committee and 
the Subcommittee on Roads, the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], for the 
diligent attention that they have given 
to this urgent matter. 

I move that the Senate accept the con- 
ference substitute on S. 3052. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to its conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


FORMER GOV, JOHN E. DAVIS, OF 


NORTH DAKOTA, NEW COMMAND- 
ER OF AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, I am happy and proud to an- 
nounce to the Senate that a longtime 
friend and close associate, former Gov. 
John E. Davis, of North Dakota, has just 
been elected national commander of the 
American Legion. 

The election of John Davis as com- 
mander of the American Legion together 
with the previous election of another 
North Dakotan, the Honorable Lynn U. 
Stanbaugh, to this position is among the 
greatest honors that has ever come to the 
State of North Dakota. Few States have 
had the honor and distinction of electing 
two national commanders during the 48 
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years of existence of this organization, 
one of the greatest patriotic organiza- 
tions in America, 

Since its origin, the American Legion 
has been in the forefront of the fight to 
promote American ideals and national 
security. This organization and all of its 
members have been very aggressive in 
alerting Americans to the dangers of in- 
ternational communism. With its more 
than 2½ million members, it has exerted 
a wholesome influence on all Americans 
in every walk of life, particularly our 
young people. 

I know of no organization that is more 
respected by Members of Congress or has 
exerted a greater influence for good. The 
American Legion has exerted a powerful 
influence not only in the field of im- 
portant, necessary, and completely justi- 
fied veterans legislation, but in almost 
every area affecting our Nation's welfare 
and particularly our national security, 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
this Nation, Legionnaires and their aux- 
iliary are among the most highly re- 
spected and influential citizens of every 
community. As a young man in World 
War II, John Davis distinguished himself 
on the battlefields of Europe. Since then 
the new national commander has com- 
piled an outstanding record of service as 
Governor of North Dakota, commander 
of the North Dakota Department of the 
American Legion, and State senator and 
he is a successful businessman and 
rancher. 

John Davis and his charming, talented, 
and personable wife, Pauline, will make 
one of the greatest teams the American 
Legion has ever had and will lead the 
organization to even greater achieve- 
ments. 

I cannot let this opportunity pass with- 
out paying a tribute also to North Da- 
kota’s Jack Williams, dean of the Amer- 
ican Legion department adjutants, and 
the only adjutant that the department 
of North Dakota has ever had. Jack 
Williams is the only department adju- 
tant who has successfully sponsored two 
candidates for national commander of 
the American Legion. Jack has been 
ably assisted by some of the finest young 
veterans in North Dakota who have 
worked their hearts out for this achieve- 
ment that we in North Dakota are all 
so proud of. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF COVERAGE OF THE 
STATE TECHNICAL SERVICES ACT 
OF 1965 TO THE TERRITORY OF 
GUAM 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 

imous consent that the Senate proceed 


to the consideration of Calendar No. 1517, 
S. 2979. 


September 1, 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 2979) to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to 
the territory of Guam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2(f) of the State Technical Services Act of 
1965 (79 Stat. 680) be amended by inserting 
“Guam,” immediately after Puerto Rico,“. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1554), explaining the purposes 
of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE AND NEED 


The reported bill would amend the State 
Technical Services Act of 1965 to include 
Guam in the definition of “State” and there- 
by permit that territory to participate in the 
benefits of the State Technical Services Act. 
The purpose of the original legislation is to 
speed industrial and economic growth of the 
country. The proposed legislation would 
enable Guam to participate in an improved 
application of technical and scientific knowl- 
edge through this grant-in- aid program, 

The committee has determined that the 
Guamanian economy can be strengthened by 
upgrading its industries through utilization 
of advanced technology and that Guam 
should be in the same position as the Com- 
monwealth of Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands which already are included in the 
technical services program. The proposed 
legislation would accomplish this purpose. 
The cost of a technical services program for 
Guam would include up to $25,000 per year 
for the first 3 years for a nonmatched plan- 
ning grant program and an additional 
amount of Federal funds for an annual pro- 
gram which funds must be matched and 
which would fall within the general author- 
ization limits set by the Secretary of Com- 
merce by regulation. Under existing regula- 
tions the Federal share of a Guam state 
technical services program could be up to 
approximately $40,000 per year. 


STEALING, EMBEZZLING, OR 
OTHERWISE UNLAWFULLY TAK- 
ING PROPERTY FROM A PIPELINE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1518, S. 3433. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3433) to make it a criminal of- 
fense to steal, embezzle, or otherwise 
unlawfully take property from a pipe- 
line. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment to 
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strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

That (a) the first paragraph of section 
659 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to theft, embezzlement, or other unlawful 
taking from interstate transportation facili- 
ties, is amended (1) by inserting before the 
word “railroad” the words “pipeline sys- 
tem,”, (2) by inserting before the word 
“station” where it first appears the words 
“tank or storage facility,”, and (3) by strik- 
ing out the words “or express” and substi- 
tuting a comma and the words “express, or 
other property“. 

(b) The eighth paragraph of that section 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sentence: “The removal 
of property from a pipeline system which 
extends interstate shall be prima facie evi- 
dence of the interstate character of the 
shipment of the property.” 

(c) The caption of that section is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“§ 659. Interstate or foreign shipments by 
carrier; State prosecutions.”. 

(d) The item relating to section 659 con- 
tained in the chapter analysis of chapter 
31, title 18, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“659. Interstate or foreign shipments by 
carrier; State prosecutions.”’. 

Sec. 2. (a) The first paragraph of section 
2117 of title 18, United States Code, relating 
to breaking the seal or lock on any railroad 
car, vessel, aircraft, motortruck, wagon, or 
vehicle containing interstate shipments, is 
amended by (1) striking out the comma 
after the word “vehicle” where it first ap- 
pears, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
words or of any pipeline system,“; (2) 
striking out the comma after the word “ex- 
press”, and insertinng in lieu thereof the 
words “or other property.“; and (3) in- 
serting therein, immediately after the word 
vehicle“ where it appears the second time, 
the words “or pipeline system”. 

(b) The caption of that section is amend- 
ed to read as follows: 

“§ 2117. Breaking or entering carrier facili- 
ties.“ 

(e) The item relating to section 2117 con- 
tained in the chapter analysis of chapter 
103, title 18, United States Code, is amended 
to read as follows: 

“2117, Breaking or entering carrier facili- 
tles.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to make it a criminal offense to 
steal, embezzle, or otherwise unlawfully 
take property from a pipeline, and for 
other purposes.” 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Record an excerpt from the re- 
port (No. 1555) explaining the purposes 
of the bili. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SUMMARY AND COST OF THE BILL 


S. 3433 would make stealing, embezzling, 
or otherwise unlawfully taking property from 
an interstate pipeline or storage facility a 
criminal offense under Federal law. As 
amended by the committee, it would also 
extend the crime to cases of burglary by 
making it a crime to break a lock or seal 
of a pipeline system or to enter a pipeline 
system with the intent to commit larceny. 
The bill would give interstate pipelines the 
same protection that is given to rail car- 
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riers, motor carriers, water carriers, and air 
carriers. The cost of enforcing this bill is 
not known, although it is not anticipated to 
be significant. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 


The pipeline industry has experienced rel- 
atively few problems with thefts from pipe- 
lines and pumping stations. 

The industry, particularly the oil and 
oil products pipeline industry, is faced with 
two problems, however, which they fear may 
considerably aggravate the theft situation. 
One problem is the remote location of pres- 
ent and proposed pipelines and pumping 
stations, which increases the opportunity 
for theft. The new problem is the increas- 
ing trend toward automation. Automation 
will leave many of the pumping stations 
unattended at all times since they will be 
remotely controlled. This will also increase 
the opportunity for theft from pumping 
stations. 

Pumping stations, which are placed every 
50 to 100 miles along a line to maintain the 
pipeline flow, are particularly vulnerable to 
thefts. This is so because of the accessibility 
to and the number of exposed valves and 
pipes, which are protected only by fencing, 
lighting, etc. Thefts from pipelines are often 
made by opening a valve at a pumping sta- 
tion or by welding a valve to the pipe, rup- 
turing the pipe beneath the valve, and con- 
trolling the flow by means of the valve. The 
pipeline products can then be transferred to 
a nearby vehicle. 

Witnesses felt State law was inadequate 
for a variety of reasons. Often, there is no 
criminal statute directly applicable to a theft 
from a pipeline. Local laws may have been 
drafted to apply to a user who may attempt 
to bypass a meter, not to professional thieves. 
In the absence of specific legislation, State 
authorities often are forced to attempt to 
prosecute for failing to pay a tax on the sale 
of an oll product. The remoteness of the 
lines and stations makes it difficult for local 
authorities to maintain surveillance. The 
interstate nature of the product and the in- 
terstate sale of stolen products poses serious 
jurisdictional problems. Expert local in- 
vestigation facilities may be lacking. 

Witnesses felt that making theft or bur- 
glary involving an interstate pipeline a Fed- 
eral offense will prevent a rash of illegal ac- 
tivity in the future. Creation of a Federal 
offense will itself have some deterrent value. 
Clear penalties will attach to a defined act 
of theft or burglary. Perhaps most impor- 
tant the Federal Bureau of Investigation will 
have jurisdiction to investigate. Their ex- 
pertise and resources will insure that viola- 
tions of law are investigated in a thorough 
manner which will substantially increase the 
likelihood of apprehension. 


AMENDMENTS 


S. 3433 as originally introduced applied 
only to consummated thefts. The Depart- 
ment of Justice recommended several amend- 
ments, including one that the bill be ex- 
tended to cover cases of burglary. Witnesses 
from the pipeline industry agreed with these 
several suggestions and the committee in- 
corporated them with one exception. The 
original bill used the word “tank,” and the 
Department of Justice recommended the 
words “storage tank.” The pipeline com- 
pany witnesses suggested using the words 
“tank or storage facility” so as to include 
underground storage of liquefied gases like 
propane or butane in salt or shale forma- 
tions. This broader language was incorpo- 
rated into the bill. 


UNRESOLVED PROBLEMS 
The very conditions—remoteness, unat- 
tended stations—which make it difficult for 


the companies to maintain surveillance will 
not be affected by this bill. Accordingly, 
even if this bill becomes law, a burden will 
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still fall on the companies to maintain the 
security of their systems. 

In addition, there is the technological 
problem of measuring small losses from 
pipelines continuously pumping thousands 
of gallons of products 24 hours a day. Small 
losses by theft as opposed to leak or evapo- 
ration, may not be easily detectable. The 
technology to make precises measurements 
of small amounts does not exist. If such 
technology is to be developed, it will have 
to be developed by the companies. Such a 
development would be of considerable aid 
to the companies and to the Federal law en- 
forcement officials who may be enforcing 
this bill if it is enacted. 

Since thefts are not a significant problem 
yet, there is no indication of how many 
Federal law enforcement personnel might be 
involved in the enforcement of this bill. 
The cost of the bill is therefore unknown. 
Witnesses from the industry have assured 
the committee that they do not expect a 
rash of cases. 


USE OF FILM “JOHN F. KENNEDY— 
YEARS OF LIGHTNING, DAY OF 
DRUMS” FOR POLITICAL PUR- 
POSES 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, along 
with many of my colleagues in the Sen- 
ate, I have been quite concerned about 
the unfortunate affair which has cen- 
tered upon the use of the film “John F. 
Kennedy—yYears of Lightning, Day of 
Drums” for a contemplated partisan 
political purpose in Milwaukee, Wis., by 
a candidate who is running for the con- 
gressional seat presently held by Rep- 
resentative GLENN R. Davis. There is 
some assurance that this disturbing in- 
cident is in the process of being resolved 
in a satisfactory manner. According to 
yesterday’s statement by Mr. Roger L. 
Stevens, Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the Kennedy Center: 

When the provisions of the legislation were 
brought to its attention, the sponsoring 


group withdrew its request and its deposit 
was returned. 


By this, I understand that the film 
will not be shown in Milwaukee on Sep- 
tember 28 under the auspices of a politi- 
cal organization for the purpose of fund- 
raising. It is my further understanding 
there will be no further or future au- 
thorizations for the political use of this 
fine film. 

Quoting from the statement of Mr. 
Stevens: 

Embassy Pictures Corp., which is distribut- 
ing the film in commercial theaters, a service 
for which it has waived all distributor's fees, 
has reaffirmed instructions to all motion 
picture theaters that showings of the film 
cannot be connected with any partisan 
political activity or candidate. 


In these circumstances, it would ap- 
pear that the clear and useful light of 
publicity has prevented what otherwise 
would be a flagrant violation of the in- 
tent of Congress. 

I want to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate Representative Davis of Wis- 
consin for his diligence in bringing this 
matter to the attention of the country, 
because I would now hope that, from 
what has been disclosed and discussed 
and from the publicity, occurrences of 
this nature, such as occurred in 
Milwaukee, Wis., directly in opposition 
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to the purport and purpose of the legis- 
lation enacted by Congress, will not again 
occur. 

We cannot, however, merely close the 
book on this very unfortunate affair 
without making some observations, or 
without drawing some conclusions to 
guide our future actions. 

The first point I wish to make in this 
regard is that, on the basis of the infor- 
mation available to me, the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency appears to be blameless 
with respect to this affair. Those of us 
in the Senate who had many reservations 
about authorizing legislation to permit 
the Kennedy film to be shown domes- 
tically were particularly concerned about 
the role of the USIA. And in Senate 
Joint Resolution 106 it was made com- 
pletely clear that the Agency should play 
no role in the distribution of the film 
and should not have anything to do with 
any financial returns its use would bring 
in this country. 

The original legislation establishing 
the Agency, commonly referred to as the 
“Smith-Mundt Act,” provides most ex- 
plicitly that the USIA should play no 
information role whatsoever within the 
United States and its territories. Thus, 
the Senate resolution directed the Agency 
in precise terms to transfer certain 
copies of the film to the Kennedy Center 
for a specified purpose and price. The 
center was given the exclusive right to 
distribute it through commercial and 
educational media for viewing within the 
United States. 

Furthermore, the USIA was not placed 
in a position to have anything to do with 
the proceeds of any showings of the film; 
it was provided that these would be cov- 
ered into the Treasury for the benefit of 
the Kennedy Center. 

Consequently the USIA was given a 
precisely limited task, and I believe we 
can be satisfied that the Agency per- 
formed the task ascribed it by the Con- 
gress in a straightforward and proper 
manner. 

We are informed by the Agency that 
its licensing agreement with the Ken- 
nedy Center exactly followed the direc- 
tives of the Congress and referred clearly 
to both the letter and spirit of the reso- 
lution. Therefore, I take this opportu- 
nity to state my firm belief that the 
USIA should not be the target of any 
criticism arising from the intended mis- 
use of the film. 

It may be that some of the criticism 
should be directed toward the arrange- 
ments made after the USIA completed 
its assignment role. But I do not believe 
we are fully conversant with all the cir- 
cumstances as yet, and it does seem that 
final judgment should be withheld for 
the moment. 

Frankly, I had anticipated that the 
language of the resolution, along with 
the legislative history contained in the 
Senate and House reports, would have 
prevented any loopholes being found in 
carrying out the will of the Congress. 
This does not seem to have been the 
case. 

As we all know, it is extraordinarily 
difficult for legislation to provide against 
every conceivable contingency that might 
arise or might be contrived. In this case, 
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as in others, it appears that we must re- 
ly on the good faith of those involved, 
and on the performance by the Ameri- 
can press of its vital function in shed- 
ding light in all corners of our society, 
and on the diligence and alertness of 
such persons as Representative Davis in 
having violations of the intent of Con- 
gress promptly and properly brought to 
the attention of the country. Should 
other such violations unhappily occur I 
hope the people and the press of Ameri- 
ca will expose them promptly. The ex- 
treme course of revoking the joint reso- 
lution does not appear to me to be re- 
quired in this instance. 

However, Mr. President, I believe that 
this regrettable incident should serve as 
a very useful warning to us in the Con- 
gress in the future. At a minimum, I 
think we should be extremely skeptical 
in our dealing with any such proposal 
that might again come before us for ac- 
tion. Whatever the justification for re- 
leasing this Kennedy film domestically 
may be, and whatever the benefits that 
may accrue, the doubts of those of us 
who displayed concern about the joint 
resolution have been fully confirmed. 

Inasmuch as it has already involved 
the USIA in a controversy, I hope my re- 
marks this afternoon and the facts as 
Shey are disseminated throughout the 
country will serve to protect the USIA 
from the unjust criticisms which have 
been made against it. 

I do not think that we can afford to 
place the activities and reputation of the 
U.S. Information Agency under a cloud, 
no matter how small a one and no mat- 
ter what the supposed merits of the case. 
In this instance, I strongly believe that 
no such shadow has been cast. But I 
am equally convinced that there should 
be no repetition of this kind of affair. 

I have confidence and hope that the 
directors of the Kennedy Foundation 
will recognize the good-faith commit- 
ment which was implicit in the sale of 
this film to them, for educational and 
cultural purposes and to help finance the 
activities of the foundation. They have 
the direct responsibility for preventing 
violations of this good-faith commit- 
ment, 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
my colleague yield to me? 

Mr. MUNDT. Yes, I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from South Dakota, 
who, together with the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], was the orig- 
inal author, I believe, at least as far as 
the Senate was concerned, of the resolu- 
tion in question. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank my senior 
colleague for the remarks he has made 
here today. He not only played a part 
in the original formation of the Voice of 
America and the USIA activities, but he 
was one of those who had the foresight 
to ask that certain guidelines be laid 
down and precautions taken on the han- 
dling of this film, to prevent the very sort 
of development that has occurred in the 
last few days from taking place. 

Mr. President, as a principal author of 
legislation enacted by the Congress last 
year to authorize domestic distribution 
of the stirring USIA memorial film on 
the White House years of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, I deeply regret 
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newspaper reports that a Democratic 
congressional candidate in Wisconsin 
had planned to use the film to raise funds 
for his political campaign. 

I am very pleased to learn this morn- 
ing, however, that the following state- 
ment on this matter was issued yesterday 
by Mr. Roger L. Stevens, chairman of 
the board of trustees of the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts: 

The documentary film depicting the life of 
the late President Kennedy was produced 
by the United States Information Agency 
for distribution abroad. Because of the 
great interest shown in the film abroad, Con- 
gress authorized the distribution of the film 
in commercial theaters in the United States, 
the proceeds to go to the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, now under 
construction in Washington. Congress stip- 
ulated that the film not be used for partisan 
political purposes. 

In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, arrangements 
were made for the showing of the film under 
the sponsorship of a local political organiza- 
tion. The theater owner in Milwaukee un- 
derstood that he should not restrict attend- 
ance at the theater in any way. When the 
provisions of the legislation were brought 
to its attention, the sponsoring group with- 
drew its request and its deposit was returned. 
Embassy Pictures Corporation, which is dis- 
tributing the film in commercial theaters, a 
service for which it has waived all distrib- 
utors’ fees, has reaffirmed instructions to 
all motion picture theaters that showing of 
the film cannot be connected with any par- 
tisan political activity or candidate. 


Mr. President, this is a most welcome 
statement. For it is absolutely clear that 
such a use of the film would directly 
violate the unequivocal intent of the 
Congress in enacting Senate Joint 
Resolution 106. 

In reporting the resolution favorably 
to the Senate floor, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee said, and I quote: 

The committee agreed that there should 
be no partisan political considerations in 
the arrangements made for distributing the 
film in the United States and that there 
should be no showing of the film, as at a 
political convention for example, which 
would serve a partisan political purpose. 


In its report, the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs said, and again I quote: 
Nonpartisanship should be the rule in all 
arrangements for its distribution in this 
country. The film ought not to be used, for 
example, for partisan political fundraising. 


Mr. President, there can be absolutely 
no doubt as to the congressional intent 
on this point. The legislative history is 
not open to any interpretation that 
would permit the use of the film to raise 
funds for a political campaign. 

The resolution was enacted by the 
Congress in order that millions of Amer- 
ican citizens might be able to see this 
excellent film on our late President with- 
out any political considerations whatso- 
ever. Partisan use of the film was clear- 
ly ruled out. 

It should be made clear that USIA is 
in no way involved in this controversy. 
Under the legislation passed by the Con- 
gress, USIA was simply authorized to 
transfer to the trustees of the John F. 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts 
six master copies of the film, and the 
exclusive rights to distribute copies 
through educational and commercial 
media in the United States. The reso- 
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lution required the center to reimburse 
the U.S. Government $122,000 to cover 
the Government’s cost of producing the 
film 


I ask unanimous consent that certain 
newspaper articles regarding the unfor- 
tunate incident in Milwaukee be printed 
at this point in the Recorp, together 
with the Senate committee report. 

There being no objection, the items 
requested were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Aug. 31, 1964] 
Democrat DEFENDS His Use or J.F.K. FLM 
AS FuND-RAISER 


(By Robert Walters) 


A Milwaukee Democrat today defended his 
plan to raise funds by showing the govern- 
ment-produced movie, “John F. Kennedy— 
Years of Lightning, Day of Drums.” 

But a spokesman for the Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts here, which has been 
given rights to the film, charged that it's 
completely illegal.” 

The political showing of the Kennedy doc- 
umentary was questioned yesterday in a 
House speech by Rep. GLENN R. Davis, 
R-Wis., who said Democrat James P. Buckley 
planned to use the film for fund-raising pur- 
poses. Buckley is seeking the Democratic 
nomination to run against Davis. 

Buckley, told of Davis’ attack, said he'll 
go ahead with his plan. 

Davis cited a newspaper story which said 
the film would be shown Sept. 28 at a Mil- 
waukee theater to benefit the “Buckley for 
Congress Club.” The story described the 
screening as the film’s Midwest premiere and 
said general admission would cost $5 and re- 
served tickets $25. 

Davis said that during the congressional 
debate last year on distributing the film do- 
mestically, both the House and Senate com- 
mittees involved insisted that it not be used 
for political purposes. 

The picture, a documentary on the life and 
death of the late President, was made by 
the U.S. Information Agency, originally for 
distribution abroad. 

Davis told the House yesterday that “it is 
apparent that the USIA has collaborated in 
a purely partisan political venture, or that 
the agency has been hoodwinked.” 

Rights to domestic distribution of the film 
were sold last year by the USIA to the Ken- 
nedy Center, which plans to use income de- 
rived to help finance its cultural programs. 

The Kennedy Center spokesman said that 
distribution of the film was being handled 
by Embassy Pictures, Inc., of New York 
with all proceeds beyond distribution costs 
to be turned over to the cultural center. 

An Embassy Pictures official said the film 
would open in theaters throughout the coun- 
try later this month, but declined to com- 
ment on the controversy over political use 
of the movie. 

Buckley, however, said both Embassy Pic- 
tures and the local theater “specifically au- 
thorized the showing for this purpose. My 
manager met with them because we wanted 
to make it crystal clear that we would be 
using it for fund-raising.” 

Buckley said “an as-yet unspecified con- 
tribution”—which would probably amount to 
5 or 10 percent of the profit—would be 
made by him to the Kennedy Center, but 
added that the bulk of the profits will go 
to my club.” 

Buckley said “Davis is creating a political 
issue” and challenged the Republican to 
make a contribution to the Kennedy Center. 

Buckley said the film was originally of- 
fered to the Milwaukee County Democratic 
party for its fund raising. The organization 
offered him the chance to use it, Buckley 
said, 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 
1, 1966] 


MILWAUKEE FACTION WITHDRAWS PLAN To 
Use KENNEDY FILM 


Milwaukee Democrats dropped plans yes- 
terday for a benefit showing of a USIA film 
on the presidency of the late John F. Ken- 
nedy after their sponsorship became a na- 
tional hot potato. 

The local Democrats, members of a com- 
mittee backing the candidacy of James P. 
Buckley for Congress, were planning to use 
the proceeds from the Sept. 28 Milwaukee 
premiere of the film—“Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums! — to finance Buckley’s cam- 
paign. 

Buckley’s opponent, incumbent Rep. 
GLENN R. Davis (R), charged Monday that 
use of the film for partisan fund-raising 
“brazenly disregards” Congressional intent 
to keep things non-political when it ap- 
proved domestic distribution of the film 
last year. Committees in both Houses had 
specified that the documentary should not 
be used for “partisan fund-raising.” 

Davis’ blast sent everyone scurrying for 
an explanation, including Roger L. Stevens, 
chairman of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, which under the Con- 
gressional resolution receives all proceeds 
from the film’s distribution. 

After touching bases with Embassy Pic- 
tures, which is distributing the film, the 
Stanley-Warner Corporation, owners of Mil- 
waukee’s Capitol Court Theater where the 
film is to be shown, and Sen. Epwarp (TED) 
KENNEDY, who was said to be quite exercised 
about the whole thing, Stevens announced: 

“The theater owner in Milwaukee under- 
stood that he should not restrict attendance 
at the theater in any way. When the pro- 
visions of the legislation were brought to 
his attention, the sponsoring group with- 
drew its request and its ($500) deposit was 
returned.” 

Furthermore, he added, “Embassy Pictures 
Corp. has reaffirmed instructions to all mo- 
tion picture theaters that showings of the 
film cannot be connected with any partisan 
political activity or candidate.” 

The “theater owner” he was talking about 
is Harry Mintz, regional manager in Milwau- 
kee for Stanley-Warner. Mintz told The 
Washington Post yesterday that he was look- 
ing for sponsorship for the film’s premiere so 
he quite naturally offered it to the Demo- 
cratic County organization “because the 
picture was about a Democrat.” 

According to the deal they worked out, 
Mintz said, the theater would get $2,014, 
equivalent to a full-house sale at regular 
prices, the Kennedy Center would get about 
half of that, and the Democrats could keep 
the profits from the $5 to $25 ticket sales. 

“I don't see anything wrong with that,” 
said Mintz. “It would have brought more 
revenue to the Kennedy Center than if it 
were unsponsored and we only filled half the 
house. If it was Eisenhower I would have 
gone to the Republicans.” 

As things stand now, the Kennedy film 
will be on schedule and nonpartisan. 


USIA Frm “JoHN F. KENNEDY—YEARS OF 
LIGHTNING, Day or DRUMS” 
PURPOSE OF LEGISLATION 

The resolution expresses the sense of the 
Congress that the people of the United States 
should not be denied an opportunity to see 
the film prej by the U.S. Information 
Agency (USIA) and entitled “John F. Ken- 
nedy—yYears of Lightning, Day of Drums.” 
It authorizes USIA to transfer to the trustees 
of the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts six master copies of the film, 
and the exclusive rights to distribute copies 
thereof, through educational and commer- 
cial media for viewing within the United 
States. The resolution requires that at the 
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time delivery of these master copies of the 
film, the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts will pay the Treasury $122,- 
000 to reimburse the U.S. Government for its 
costs in producing the film. The resolution 
further provides that the net proceeds re- 
sulting from the distribution of the film by 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts will be covered into the Treasury for 
the benefit of the Center and will be avail- 
able to the trustees of the Center for use in 
carrying out the purpose of the act author- 
izing the Center. Finally, the resolution pro- 
vides that any documentary film which has 
been, is now being or is hereafter produced 
by any Government department or agency 
with appropriations out of the Treasury con- 
cerning the life, character, and public serv- 
ice of any individual who has served or is 
serving in any official U.S. Government 
capacity will not be distributed or shown 
in the United States unless authorized by 
specific law. 
BACKGROUND 

After the assassination of the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, USIA produced a 
color motion picture entitled “John F. Ken- 
nedy—yYears of Lightning, Day of Drums.“ 
The film was released in the fall of 1964 and 
has been distributed in 117 foreign countries. 
USIA has also distributed, or is in the process 
of preparing for distribution translations of 
the film in 29 foreign languages. Accord- 
ing to press reports, and the reports of U.S. 
representatives abroad, the film has been 
received enthusiastically by foreign audi- 
ences, 

Section 501 of the United States Informa- 
tion and Educational Exchange Act of 1948, 
as amended, (Public Law 80-402) provides 
that the output of USIA shall be made avail- 
able for examination by Members of Congress 
as well as by representatives of the press and 
of other communications media. This pro- 
vision was included in the law in order to 
assure that the output of USIA would be 
subject at all times to scrutiny by respon- 
sible persons outside the agency. Under this 
provision, the film has been shown to a 
limited number of people within the United 
States. The film has also been shown in 
Boston, Mass., at the dedication of the Bos- 
ton Civic Memorial Center on February 22, 
1965, pursuant to House Current Resolution 
282, and in Cambridge, Mass., at the 25th 
class reunion of the Harvard class of 1940, 
pursuant to House Concurrent Resolution 
426. 

It has not, however, been shown to the 
public at large in the United States. Section 
2 of the United States Information and Edu- 
cational Exchange Act of 1948, as amended, 
states, that USIA is—‘‘to disseminate abroad 
information about the United States, its peo- 
ple, and policies “.“ 

Section 501 of the same act contains sim- 
ilar language limiting USIA’s activities to 
disseminating information about the United 
States abroad. It was clearly the intent of 
Congress when the act was passed, an intent 
that has been reaffirmed frequently since, 
that USIA should not disseminate informa- 
tion domestically. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 


At executive sessions on March 3 and 16, 
1965, the committee considered three resolu- 
tions relating to the showing of the film in 
the United States. These resolutions were 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, which had 
been introduced in the Senate on January 
6, 1965, by Mr. McGovern; Senate Joint Res- 
olution 8 which had been introduced in the 
Senate by Mr. PELL also on January 6, 1965; 
and House Concurrent Resolution 285 which 
had been introduced in the House on 
February 10, 1965, passed by the House by 
a vote of 311 to 75 on June 9, 1965 and placed 
on the Senate Calendar on June 10, 1965. 

All three of these resolutions expressed 
the sense of the Congress that the people of 
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the United States should not be denied an 
opportunity to view the film and that USIA 
should make appropriate ents to 
make the film available for distribution 
through educational and commercial media 
for viewing within the United States. Sen- 
ate Concurrent Resolution 4 also provided 
that the net proceeds resulting from showing 
the film would be contributed to the John 
F. Kennedy Center for the Perf Arts. 
Senate Joint Resolution 8 provided that these 
proceeds would be covered into the Treasury 
for the benefit of the Center. House Con- 
current Resolution 285 made no mention of 
the disposition to be made of the proceeds 
resulting from showing the film. The com- 
mittee reached no decision on these resolu- 
tions at the two executive sessions in March. 

The committee met again in executive 
session on August 24 to consider House Con- 
current Resolution 285. While the commit- 
tee decided that the people of the United 
States should not be denied an opportunity 
to see the film, the committee considered it 
important that it be made clear that no 
precedent would be established which might 
encourage USIA to turn from its assigned 
task of conducting information activities 
abroad to disseminating information at its 
discretion in the United States. The com- 
mittee also decided that the commercial dis- 
tribution of the film in the United States 
should be taken out of the hands of USIA; 
that the net proceeds resulting from show- 
ing the film in the United States should be 
made available to the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts; and that the 
Center should pay $122,000 for six master 
copies of the film, and the exclusive rights 
to distribute copies thereof within the 
United States, in order to reimburse the 
U.S. Government for its expenditures in pro- 
ducing the film. In addition, the committee 
concluded that the authority to allow the 
showing of the film in the United States 
under the conditions described above should 
be by joint resolution having the force and 
authority of law rather than by House Con- 
current Resolution 285 which would merely 
express the sense of the Congress. It thus 
decided not to recommend favorably House 
Concurrent Resolution 285 and to report in 
its place an original Senate joint resolution. 

The committee agreed that there should 
be no partisan political considerations in the 
arrangements made for distributing the film 
in the United States and that there should 
be no showing of the film, as at a political 
convention for example, which would serve 
& partisan political purpose. 


Mr. MUNDT. I thank my colleague 
for his informative statement. He will 
recall, as the original author of the leg- 
islation—I believe Senator Pett was the 
author of a somewhat similar resolu- 
tion—that when it came before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, I, as author 
of the Smith-Mundt Act, which had 
created the U.S. Information Agency, 
was assigned by the chairman of the 
committee some special responsibilities 
in connection with the legislation. We 
all—the members of the committee, the 
sponsors of the legislation, my colleague, 
and the Senator from Rhode Island— 
were moving in the same direction. We 
wanted to make this film available. It 
was about the life and contributions of 
a martyred President; it was not likely 
to create a precedent, but still, something 
had to be done, through legislative 
legerdemain, to make sure that we were 
neither creating a precedent nor violat- 
ing existing law. 

So we had a subcommittee appointed, 
which as I recall was comprised of the 
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Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. PELL], 
who was a member of the committee, 
myself, as a member of the committee as 
chairman, and my colleague [Mr. Me- 
Govern], as a nonmember of the com- 
mittee, sitting with the subcommittee to 
help write out the legislation, because 
he was the original author. 

We had a number of meetings, over 
several months, and worked out what we 
thought was an ironclad understanding. 
The committee made very minor modi- 
fications, as I recall, in the recommenda- 
tions of our subcommittee, and wrote the 
report from which my colleague has 
quoted. So there was no question about 
the good-faith commitments all around. 
There was no question, as he and I 
agreed, but that USIA performed its part 
of the function in strict conformity with 
the legislation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement referred to by 
Mr. Roger Stevens, and an article en- 
titled “USIA’s Film on Kennedy Booked 
in Political Drive,” written by George 
Lardner, Jr., and published in the Wash- 
ington Post, be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks, because 
they confirm what we have stated here 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. MUNDT. I might add just one 
further statement. My colleague has 
quoted from the Senate report. The 
House report contained the following 
language, on the same bill: 

The film ought not to be used, for example, 
for partisan political fundraising. 


So, of course, the Milwaukee incident 
was in direct violation of that mandate 
in the report of the House committee. 

Iam glad this attempted violation has 
been abandoned. I have every reason 
to believe we will not have a recurrence. 
I think it would be a shameful thing if 
understandings arrived at in good faith 
commitments made by committee reports 
and in the legislative history should be 
violated because of the fact that, legis- 
latively, it is relatively difficult and per- 
haps impossible to bind the eventual use 
of a film which is to be distributed by 
some commercial agency. 

But the understanding is there, and 
the Kennedy Foundation has the power, 
the authority, and the responsibility to 
act precisely as Mr. Roger Stevens has 
acted in this case. I commend him for 
taking that prompt action, and hope that 
he will properly instruct the Embassy 
Distributors, so that they do not arrange, 
again, for a violation of what is the 
definite legislative understanding in con- 
nection with this action involving a for- 
eign information film produced solely for 
foreign viewers and totally at our tax- 
payers’ expense. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Deleware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MUNDT. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I join 
the Senator from South Dakota in the 
remarks he has just made, and I point 
out that not only was it the intent of 
Congress that this film not be used for 
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partisan politics, but the law itself so 
provided. I quote from the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of August 26, 1965, at the 
time the resolution was agreed to: 


Senate Joint Resolution 106, the resolution 
before us today, authorizes USIA to transfer 
to the trustees of the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the performing Arts six master copies 
of the film, and the exclusive rights to dis- 
tribute copies thereof, through educational 
and commercial media for viewing within the 
United States. 


The comments of Senator McGovern, 
from which I have quoted, continue to 
the effect that any moneys derived from 
this would accrue back to the treasurer 
of the Kennedy Foundation. 

I think whoever made this decision 
was certainly perfectly well advised, and 
should be taken to task and lectured in 
no uncertain terms that if it happens 
again, he may find himself out of a job. 

Mr. MUNDT. I thank the Senator for 
his contribution. He also is a member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
will recall the considerable time devoted 
to this issue by our committee, purely 
in the effort to achieve the worthwhile 
purposes of the authors of the legislation, 
without doing violence to the concept 
that there should be no governmentally 
subsidized propaganda programs inside 
the United States. 

I hope that this discussion will help to 
cement the understandings which pre- 
vail in this case. Let us have no more 
attempts to play partisan politics with 
this film which was made available by 
USIA through an action of Congress 
specifically devised to prevent precisely 
such political shenanigans. 

Exutsrr 1 

From: Thomas J. Deegan Company, Inc., 602 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 

For: John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts, 1701 Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

For immediate release: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., August 31, 1966.—Roger 
L. Stevens, Chairman of the Board of Trust- 
ees of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, issued a statement today 
in response to inquiries regarding the dis- 
tribution of the film, “Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums,” to commercial theaters in 
the United States. 

Mr. Stevens said: 

“The documentary film, depicting the life 
of the late President Kennedy, was produced 
by the United States Information Agency for 
distribution abroad. Because of the great 
interest shown in the film abroad, Congress 
authorized the distribution of the film in 
commercial theaters in the United States, the 
proceeds to go to the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter for the Performing Arts, now under con- 
struction in Washington. Congress stipu- 
lated that the film not be used for partisan 
political purposes. 

“In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, arrangements 
were made for the showing of the film under 
the sponsorship of a local political organiza- 
tion. The theater owner in Milwaukee 
understood that he should not restrict at- 
tendance at the theater in any way. When 
the provisions of the legislation were brought 
to its attention, the sponsoring group with- 
drew its request and its deposit was returned. 
Embassy Pictures Corporation, which is dis- 
tributing the film in commercial theaters, 
a service for which it has waived all dis- 
tributor's fees, has reaffirmed instructions to 
all motion picture theaters that showings of 
the film cannot be connected with any par- 
tistan political activity or candidate,” 
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USIA’s FILM on KENNEDY BOOKED IN 
POLITICAL DRIVE 
(By George Lardner Jr.) 

A Wisconsin Democrat acknowledged yes- 
terday that he was using the U.S. Informa- 
tion Agency film, John F. Kennedy—Years 
of Lightning, Day of Drums” to help finance 
his campaign for Congress. 

The candidate, James P. Buckley, said he 
expected to use most of the profits from the 
film’s “Midwest premiere” to unseat incum- 
bent Rep. GLENN R. Davis (R-Wis.). 

In approving domestic distribution of the 
film last year, both the House Poreign Affairs 
Committee and the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee had said the film should not be 
used “for partisan political fund raising” or 
for “a partisan purpose.“ 

Davis complained about the proposed Sept. 
28 Milwaukee showing in a House speech 
yesterday. 

He said it “brazenly disregards” the stric- 
tures of the congressional committees. 

In a telephone interview, Buckley made 
no secret of his plans for the proceeds. But 
he contended he was on safe legal grounds. 

Tickets for the showing at Milwaukee’s 
Capitol Court theater are being sold at $5 a 
head for general admission and $25 each for 
reserved seats by the Buckley for Congress 
Club. 

Buckley, who is chief clerk of tiie Wis- 
consin State Assembly, said the Club “got the 
film from the (Milwaukee County) Demo- 
cratic Party.” 

He said his Club would keep 60 per cent 
of the profits and split the rest between the 
Milwaukee County Democratic organization 
(“5 or 10 per cent”) and the John F. Ken- 
nedy Center for the Performing Arts in 
Washington (“30 or 35 per cent”). 

In the joint resolution approving domestic 
distribution, Congress said that “the net 
proceeds resulting from any such distribu- 
tion” should go to the Kennedy Center. 

“The word, ‘distribution,’ that’s the 
kicker,” Buckley said. Sure, this is partisan 
political fundraising. But the profits from 
the distribution of the film (as distinct from 
its showing) will not be affected at all.” 

The “distribution profits,” Buckley rea- 
soned, would be represented by the $2014 his 
Club is paying to rent the theater and show 
the film. Any additional payment to the 
Kennedy Center, he argued, would represent 
a “contribution” that the Buckley Club can 
determine as it wishes. 

In his House speech, Davis pointed an ac- 
cusing finger at USIA for the arrangement, 
but a USIA spokesman said the Kennedy 
Center’s trustees had complete charge of do- 
mestic distribution. 

Roger Stevens, chairman of the Kennedy 
Center trustees, could not be reached for 
comment. Neither could Embassy Pictures 
head Joseph E. Levine. 

Meanwhile, it was learned yesterday that 
the film will virtually tiptoe into Washing- 
ton on the evening of Sept. 21 for a 5-week 
run at the Uptown Theater. Kennedy Cen- 
ter officials, said to be anxious to avoid any 
commercial taint in the Capital city, vetoed 
requests by three non-political groups to 
sponsor the premiere. 

As in New York last April, the film will 
make its debut here with none of the usual 
black-tie, kleig-light fanfare of major screen 
openings. Tickets will be on an unreserved, 
first come, first-served basis. 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I yield 
the floor. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had agreed to the amendments of the 
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Senate to the bill (H.R. 3078) for the 
relief of Lourdes S. “Delotavo” Matzke. 

The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 4665) relating to the income tax 
treatment of exploration expenditures in 
the case of mining. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 15750) to amend further the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
following enrolled bills, and they were 
signed by the Vice President: 

S. 3005. An act to provide for a coordinated 
national safety program and establishment of 
safety standards for motor vehicles in inter- 
state commerce to reduce accidents involv- 
ing motor vehicles and to reduce the deaths 
and injuries occurring in such accidents; 

S. 3052. An act to provide for a coordinated 
national highway program through financial 
assistance to the States to accelerate high- 
way traffic safety programs, and for other 


urposes; 

H.R. 4665. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expenditures 
in the case of mining; 

H.R. 13284. An act to redefine eligibility for 
membership in AMVETS (American Veterans 
of World War II); and 

H.R. 15858. An act to amend section 6 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945 to authorize early land acquisition 
for the purpose of acquiring a site for a re- 
placement of Shaw Junior High School. 


EMERGENCY ACTION TO HALT DE- 
STRUCTION OF CALIFORNIA RED- 
WOODS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, with a 
great amount of pride, I read to the 
Senate a press release which has just 
came over the ticker: 


WaSHINGTON.—President Johnson, in an 
unusual move, today asked Congress for 
emergency legislation to halt the cutting of 
timber in the proposed California Redwoods 
National Park. 

Interior Secretary Udall told newsmen that 
Johnson directed him to send the measure 
to the House and Senate to forestall cutting 
by a California lumber company. The 
Cabinet officer said the cutting threatened 
to destroy much of the proposed 46,000- 
acre park. 

The bill would ban for one year any 
further chopping of the redwoods, while 
Congress has time to act on pending legisla- 
tion which would set the area aside as a 
national Park. The lumber company, Udall 
said, would retain “the right to go into court 
and receive just compensation.” 

The lumber firm involved is the Miller 
Redwood Company, of Crescent City, Calif. 
Udall made public an exchange of letters 
with Harold Miller, who heads that company, 
in which the secretary accused the firm of 
“an outrageous public-be-damned, con- 
servation-be-damned approach to this whole 
issue.” 

Udall charged that the company’s location 
of logging operations “along the state park 
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boundary and in other key spots is, in reality, 
a spite cutting action designed to destroy 
the great trees whose preservation is the 
main purpose of a park in the Mill Creek 
Watershed.” 


What a tremendous thing it is for the 
people of the United States that the 
President should send to the Senate this 
request for emergency legislation under 
which the United States would acquire 
an easement against cutting for a year 
to give Congress an opportunity to face 
up to the high need of acquiring, by law, 
a Redwood National Park. 

Mr. President, I am authorized to say 
that the term of the easement would 
run until, October 15, 1967, and that the 
Government will undertake a campaign 
under which private subscriptions may 
be made by the people of this country 
to pay Miller-Rellim Redwood Co. just 
compensation for that eastment hope- 
fully it will not cost the American tax- 
payer a penny. 

I was highly honored earlier this year 
to introduce, along with Senators on 
both sides of the aisle, legislation recom- 
mended by the President to create a 
Redwood National Park in northern 
California. 

I accompanied members of the Senate 
Parks and Recreation Subcommittee 
earlier this year to Crescent City, Calif., 
where we held 2 days of hearings. We 
went over the area by helicopter. We 
saw there trees that were hundreds of 
years old. Indeed, some of the trees 
which would be included in this park 
trace their history back more than 2,000 
years ago. 

What a tragic thing it was to find in 
Crescent City that the president of this 
one lumber company which owns part 
of the virgin tract designated to be a 
park for the American people had placed 
his saws and bulldozers and axes into 
the very pathway of the proposed park. 

The president of that lumber company 
was accused at that time by people rep- 
resenting the respected conservation 
groups of this country of performing 
that act in order to destroy the value of 
the company’s property for a park for 
the American people. 

It was subsequently brought out that 
this company refused to permit repre- 
sentatives of the Government of the 
United States onto the property to take 
pictures and view the cut over areas. 

At a subsequent hearing on this very 
matter, several days ago in Washington, 
I asked Mr. Miller, the president of 
Miller-Rellim Redwood Co., whether in 
the future his policy would be the same, 
to deny an opportunity not only to the 
public, but also to representatives of the 
Federal Government to visit the proper- 
ties. Mr. Miller said that in the future 
his past policy, of putting up a “keep 
out” sign would be changed. 

I have spoken on this subject in the 
Senate a number of times. Within the 
last 24 hours I have written a letter to 
the President of the United States ex- 
pressing my respectful hope that he 
might publicly urge the Miller-Rellim 
Redwood Co. to stop its spite cutting. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
letter be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1966. 
President LYNDON B. JOHSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: I was proud this 
spring to sponsor, along with other Senators, 
Republicans and Democrats alike, legislation 
which you recommended to create a Redwood 
Nationa] Park in northern California. After 
hearings on the legislation, it is even more 
evident to me that the creation of a great 
Redwood National Park is completely in the 
public interest. 

I deeply regret that in recent months 
Miller-Rellim Redwood Company has moved 
its saws and axes into a magnificent stand 
of virgin redwoods which it owns within the 
proposed park boundaries. At a hearing a 
few days ago, the company’s president ad- 
mitted that it is now cutting along the south 
edge of the Jedediah Smith State Park. 

Experts in your Administration and con- 
servationists have advised me that it would 
be feasible for Miller-Rellim to log its tracts 
outside the proposed park boundaries. On 
the basis of that advice, I have endeavored to 
persuade the company to move its operation 
while legislation is pending before Congress. 
The company has ignored the earnest entrea- 
ties of Secretary Udall and myself, and it 
abruptly broke off discussions with Secretary 
Udall which we had hoped would bring an end 
to the progressive destruction of the park 
quality of Miller-Rellim’s property. 

I most respectfully request that you pub- 
licly urge Miller-Rellim Redwood Company 
to stop its “spite cutting” immediately, and 
to move its logging operation, until Congress 
has had ample time to consider the bill which 
you have recommended. 

If the company does not desist, by the 
time a park can be created and the Miller- 
Rellim land acquired, the area will be ter- 
ribly scarred. 

With great respect, 

Sincerely yours, 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, 
U.S. Senator. 


Mr. KUCHEL. The President has 
done even more than I had asked. The 
President has asked Congress to take ac- 
tion on an emergency basis. I will in- 
troduce that legislation as soon as it is 
transmitted to the Senate. 

I hope that, in a spirit of complete un- 
partisanship, the Senate and the House 
of Representatives will speedily approve 
that legislation and send it to the Presi- 
dent, so that this area of virgin redwood 
growth in California will be protected 
pending action in the next session to 
create a Redwood National Park. 


THE MAJESTIC REDWOODS—“SILVI- 
CAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RED- 
WOODS” 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, since 
the redwood pot began to boil, the 
Sequoia sempervirens has become the 
most talked about tree in the country. 
Yet most of us do not know who dis- 
covered this giant redwood, its principal 
enemy, or characteristics of its growth. 

These, and many other facts, are con- 
tained in a research report on the life 
history and growth characteristics of the 
coast redwood, published recently by the 
US. Forest Service Experiment Station in 
Berkeley, Calif. The report, entitled 
“Silvical Characteristics of Redwoods,” 
was written by Douglass F. Roy, a for- 
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estry graduate of the University of Cali- 
fornia and for many years with the U.S. 
Forest Service. It is an excellent and 
highly interesting report which I com- 
mend most highly. 

According to the report, the first white 
man’s sighting of redwood was by the 
Don Gaspar de Portola Expedition on 
Tuesday, October 10, 1769, near the pres- 
ent location of Santa Cruz, Calif. No one 
recognized the tree so they named it red- 
wood for the color of its bark. The genus 
was later named Sequoia, for Sequoyah, a 
Cherokee Indian. No one knows why. 

Fire is the worst enemy of redwood. 
Young stands can be destroyed by a 
single ground fire, but older trees may 
live through three or four severe fires 
every hundred years because of the thick 
bark which protects the tree. This cov- 
ering has been Known to be a foot thick. 
Fire often damages mature redwoods and 
opens the way for rot; the combination 
of recurring fires and advancing decay 
produces large holes at the base of the 
trees called goose pens. 

Roy’s report also reveals that: 

Redwoods are native only to a narrow 
strip along the west coast of California 
and Oregon. Their range extends north- 
ward from the Santa Lucia Mountains 
of southern Monterey County to the 
Checto River in extreme southwest 
Oregon. 

Redwoods grow taller than any other 
tree in the world, and are second in bulk 
only to the giant sequoia of the Sierra 
Nevada. 

Redwoods are long lived, the oldest, by 
actual ring count, is just under 2,200 
years. They mature at the ripe old age 
of 400 to 500 years. 

Few pure stands of redwood exist; 
these only on the best sites, usually moist 
river flats and gentle slopes below 1,000 
feet. 

Redwood grows best on alluvial flats 
where successive floods have built up 
sediment deposits. In one area the 
ground level had been raised 11 feet in 
700 years. The trees adapt themselves 
by originating new and higher root sys- 
tems. 

The tree thrives, not especially on the 
heavy rainfall of the north coast, but 
on the frequent summer fogs which 
blanket the region. 

A special feature of redwood is its 
ability to produce burls, or growths of 
beautifully grained wood along the 
trunks of the tree. The cause of burls is 
unknown. The largest ever recorded was 
75 feet in circumference and contained 
30,000 board feet of wood. 

Redwood produces abundant seed 
crops, but the seeds have inefficient 
wings which limit seed dispersal con- 
siderably. Pending more experimental 
work, openings in timber harvest areas 
should be limited to 20 acres when nat- 
ural regeneration is planned. 

After redwood stands are logged, some 
of the less tolerant or sprouting plants 
increase greatly in abundance. The 
greatest change in the flora of cutover 
sites is caused by the invasion of many 
species found rarely, if at all, in the 
virgin forest. Thirty-one plant species 
are listed which are found only in cut- 
over areas and not in virgin stands. 
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The Pacific dogwood, elderberry, five- 
finger fern, deer fern, monkey flower, 
and more than a dozen other species im- 
portant in virgin redwood stands are 
seldom, if ever, found in cutover areas. 

Redwoods require a great deal of soil 
moisture for survival, possibly because 
they have no root hairs. The trees also 
have no taproots. Without taproots 
for anchors, middle-aged trees are 
rather susceptible to blowdown, but a 
combination of wet soil and high winds 
is usually required for signicant damage. 


AMENDMENT OF SECTION 502 OF 
MERCHANT MARINE ACT, 1936, 
RELATING TO CONSTRUCTION 
DIFFERENTIAL SUBSIDIES—CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 2858) to amend sec- 
tion 502 of the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, relating to construction differen- 
tial subsidies. I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Aug. 18, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, p. 19903.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
there was no real substantial disagree- 
ment between the two Houses. This bill 
would merely extend the Merchant Ma- 
rine Ship Construction Subsidy Act at 55 
percent of the construction cost com- 
pared to foreign costs. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed at this point in the Recorp a state- 
ment by the management of the bill. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

The Senate bill extended for 1 year to June 
30, 1967, the authority of the Secretary of 
Commerce to make construction differential 
subsidy payments on new merchant vessel 
construction. 

The House amendment extended such au- 
thority of the Secretary for a 2-year period 
to June 30, 1968. 

The conferees determined that a 2-year 
extension would be in the public interest at 
this time and therefore the Senate receded 
from its disagreement to the amendment of 
the House. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. LauscHEe] is opposed to the 
conference report. I yield to the senior 
Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Washington has stated my 
position. I disagreed with the decision 
reached by the conferees. I believe all 
the other conferees subscribed to the 
judgment just reported to the Senate by 
the Senator from Washington. 
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Mr. MAGNUSON. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Ohio. 

Mr, President, I move the adoption of 
the conference report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA MOTOR 
VEHICLE UNSATISFIED JUDG- 
MENT ACT 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 9918) to amend the Fire 
and Casualty Act and the Motor Vehicle 
Safety Responsibility Act of the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am 
advised by the distinguished assistant 
minority leader—and he will correct me 
if I am wrong—that the pending busi- 
ness, H.R. 9918, will not come to a vote 
this afternoon and that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Prouty] is prepared to 
ask for a live quorum if I press for third 
reading. 

Mr. KUCHEL. As the Senator knows, 
regrettably, some of our colleagues are 
absent. I have been requested, in the 
absence of the Senator from Vermont, 
who is serving now on a conference com- 
mittee, to ask the Senator from Mary- 
land that this matter be continued—in 
other words, that no further action be 
taken today which would result in final 
passage or in the consideration of amend- 
ments. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Am I correct in my 
assumption that if I attempted to press 
for third reading, the Senator would ask 
for a live quorum? 

Mr. KUCHEL. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Under those circumstances, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that the public interest 
would best be served by having at least 
51 Senators present and ready to pro- 
ceed. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In view of that, Mr. 
President, I think it is obvious that we 
will not reach a vote on H.R. 9918 to- 
night. There will be a pro forma ses- 
sion tomorrow, and on Tuesday next, the 
civil rights bill will be called up—or at 
least a motion to that effect will be 
offered. 

I should like to ask unanimous con- 
sent that H.R. 9918 be made the pend- 
ing business immediately upon conclu- 
sion of action upon the civil rights legis- 
lation. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Reserving the right 
to object, Mr. President, the Senator 
from Vermont and I discussed this at 
some length yesterday. We did not have 
an opportunity, I must say, to talk with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
McIntyre], who is wholly opposed to 
this bill. We simply have some amend- 
ments that we wish to offer. I did not 
have an opportunity to talk with the 
Senator from New Hampshire, so I do not 
know what his position is. 

We were agreeable to this type of pro- 
cedure, but I understand that the ma- 
jority leader did not want this type of 
procedure because of the problems with 
appropriation bills and a variety of other 
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things that might come up for immediate 
action by the Senate right after the civil 
rights bill was finished. 

So this puts me in the impasse of say- 
ing that I have no objection to it, but I 
do not think the majority leader wants it. 

I would ask for some comment from 
the distinguished Senator from Maryland 
on that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I press my request 
for unanimous consent, then, Mr. Presi- 
dent; and if no Senator objects, H.R. 
9918 will be the first order of business. 
Of course, I work closely with the major- 
ity leader, and I will take my chances 
with him. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Lone 
of Louisiana in the chair). As a Sen- 
ator from the State of Louisiana, the 
present occupant of the chair would be 
compelled to object. Perhaps we could 
agree to it a little later in the day. The 
present occupant of the chair is of the 
impression that there is not a complete 
meeting of minds on what the agreement 
should be. When we agree to it, the 
unanimous-consent request can be made. 

Objection is heard. 


MRS. MARY T. BROOKS 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of Calendar No. 1543, Sen- 
ate 3553. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3553) for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. 
Brooks. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I regis- 
ter no objection to the request that the 
Senate lay down as the pending business 
Calendar No. 1543. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern]. 

The motion was agreed to and the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider the bill (S. 
3553) for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. 
Brooks which had been reported from the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, 
with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after 
the word “That”, to insert “(a)”; and 
on page 2, line 5, after the word “erro- 
neous”, to strike out “separation.” and 
insert “separation, and the period Jan- 
uary 13, 1966, through February 26, 1966, 
shall be deemed a period of creditable 
Federal service by Mrs. Brooks for retire- 
ment and related purposes. The Public 
Printer is further authorized and di- 
rected to pay out of the cited revolving 
fund the agency contributions for retire- 
ment, life insurance, and health benefits 

purposes which would have been re- 
quired by law had Mrs. Brooks been in 
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paid employment during the period of 
her erroneous separation.” ; so as to make 
the bill read: 

S. 3553 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United State of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) the 
Public Printer is authorized and directed to 
pay out of the revolving fund of the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office the sum of $742.40, 
representing salary due Mrs. Mary T. Brooks, 
and employee of the Government Printing 
Office, for the period January 13, 1966, 
through February 26, 1966, when she was 
separated from her employment due to the 
erroneous notification by the Civil Service 
Commission of approval of her application 
for disability retirement. After tax with- 
holding, payment of group life and health 
insurance premiums, and deductions of 
amounts due the Civil Service Retirement 
and Disability Fund, the balance of the 
amount hereby appropriated shall be paid 
to Mrs. Brooks in full settlement of any and 
all claims against the United States arising 
out of her erroneous separation, and the 
period January 13, 1966, through February 
26, 1966, shall be deemed a period of credit- 
able Federal service by Mrs. Brooks for re- 
tirement and related purposes. The Public 
Printer is further authorized and directed 
to pay out of the cited revolving fund the 
agency contributions for retirement, life in- 
surance, and health benefits purposes which 
would have been required by law had Mrs. 
Brooks been in paid employment during the 
period of her erroneous separation. 

(b) No part of the amount appropriated 
in this Act shall be paid or delivered to or 
received by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
subsection shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


A NEW HOPE FOR AMERICAN CITIES 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganiza- 
tion has held a number of hearings in 
its effort to clarify the Federal role in our 
cities. These hearings have focused the 
attention of the entire Nation on the 
problems which afflict our urban com- 
munities; problems which are threaten- 
ing the very life of every major city 
across America. 

But our greatest challenge is not so 
much one of finding ultimate answers 
and solutions; it is rather one of analyz- 
ing symptoms and determining causes. 
Too many of our programs and our ef- 
forts have only added to the confusion 
and despair of our ghettos. Racial ex- 
plosions in Watts, in my State, and in 
major cities throughout this Nation 
have made this point only too clear. We 
can never remove the causes of these 
tragedies by merely throwing more gov- 
ernment money and more programs into 
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this effort. We must seek to under- 
stand and become aware of the many 
complex factors which make up the 
problem. 

On August 22, I had the honor of ap- 
pearing before the subcommittee to 
stress this need for civic awareness. 
When the concern of the community is 
aroused, there are no limits to the good 
that can be accomplished. Los Angeles 
today exemplifies the efforts of a com- 
munity whose citizens are earnestly de- 
yoting themselves to the problems which 
have beset them. The second report of 
the Governor’s Commission on the Los 
Angeles Riots reflects progress in areas 
of education, law enforcement, and em- 
ployment. Private enterprise in this 
area has undertaken a constructive role 
in providing many jobs and training 
those who are unemployed. The Los 
Angeles Board of Supervisors only re- 
cently provided funds for acquisition of 
the property on which a much needed 
hospital in the Watts area will be built. 
As the commission concluded in its sec- 
ond report: 

With the constructive assistance of the 
community itself and with a new resolve 
to carry out programs recommended and 
planned for that area, we hope for an en- 
hanced prospect that there will be an end 
to violence and a beginning of a new era of 
harmonious relationships between the races 
in Los Angeles. 


It is this same hope that must be 
aroused across this Nation if we are ever 
to find the ultimate answers to this 
crisis in our American cities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp the statement I 
gave before the Senate subcommittee. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR THomas H. 
KucHEL, BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
EXECUTIVE REORGANIZATION OF THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
AUGUST 22, 1966 


In Plato’s Republic, the following com- 
mand is given to the guardians of his model 
city: „take every precaution that the city 
be neither small nor of illusory greatness, 
but of sufficient size and unity.” Plato cau- 
tioned against entrance into the city of 
“riches and poverty“, because “the one pro- 
duces luxury and idleness and revolution, 
and the other revolution and meanness, and 
villainy besides.” These words haunt the 
nation’s headlines telling of the violence 
and the eruptions which afflict large tracts 
of urban America. And as our population 
explosion grows, the awesome chasm between 
“riches and poverty" continues to run 
through the cities of our affluent society. 

In California, our approximately 20 mil- 
lion people will reach 50 million before the 
end of this century. Every year, we face in- 
creased challenges in the fields of employ- 
ment, education, transportation, housing, 
pollution, indeed, in every facet of human 
existence in our country's urban and subur- 
ban life. The pattern of growth may be seen 
in sprawling suburbs with their vast shop- 
ping centers and parking lots, their housing 
subdivisions and their freeways, all sym- 
bolizing the decay of center city. 

With the decay, luxury and idleness have 
gone hand in hand. And with an alarm- 
ing frequency, in sections of great Ameri- 
can cities, revolution and lawlessness have 
burst forth, sometimes with terrible over- 
tones of social bigotry and hate. That has 
been the tragic by-product of concentra- 
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tions of poverty in the heart of each troubled 
city. We have been slow to understand. 
Years ago, we saw only the physical delapi- 
dation which we called “slums”. Later, we 
thought it might be some kind of a disease, 
and we called it “blight”. Today, we recog- 
nize these concentrations as the consequence 
of poverty, discrimination and lack of op- 
portunity—a form of social, economic and 
political ostracism which we call the Twen- 
tieth Century American Ghetto. 

When we speak of an increase of crime 
in the cities, when we talk of poverty and 
unemployment, or of the lack of housing and 
health and education, the ghetto comes first 
in our minds. It is an expression of what 
Secretary John Gardner referred to as “the 
problems of poverty and the problems of the 
Negro.” “The fate of the urban poor and 
urban Negro,” he said, “are bound up with 
the fate of the city, and the city is in grave 
trouble.” And in our heterogenous America 
of 200 million people, there are other ethnic 
groups whose future is largely the same, 
and whose fate is equally bound up with the 
fate of the city. 

In recent years, the federal government 
has attemptec to help, but the problems at 
the center of our cities continue to grow. 
As the distinguished Chairman of this Sub- 
committee has continually pointed out dur- 
ing these hearings, federal programs and 
funds are not striking at the problems. In- 
deed, they may very often compound the 
problems of the poor and disadvantaged who 
are stuck in city-center. All of our modern 
technology, our mass production, and our 
new building techniques can be utilized in 
building anew in the suburbs, but the cost 
of their use in city-center is enormously 
higher. America is by tradition a frontier 
society accustomed to breaking new ground; 
we have yet to learn fully the subtler arts of 
conservation and rehabilitation. 

To solve the terrible questions of the 
ghetto, we need to search deeper into the so- 
cial causes which create the ghetto and 
perpetuate its problems. Federal funds 
have been used to assist the members of 
poor and broken families, but is there not 
a real need to seek the means of preventing 
families from breaking at all? How best 
may hope and pride replace despair? There 
is a federal interest in decent housing; that 
interest is advanced and made meaningful 
when pride of ownership is available to the 
head of the family. There is a clear nation- 
al interest in the education of all our youth, 
and there is a clear national duty to prevent 
any of our children from inheriting a bleak 
future of illiteracy and unemployment. The 
menacing question for urban America is how 
best to break down the economic and social 
walls which restrict opportunity and breed 
urban degeneration. Much of the answer 
lies in understanding the social forces which 
have helped to create those walls. This un- 
derstanding should be the result of our ini- 
tiative and efforts; it should not be the 
brutal lesson of a riot or of a racial disturb- 
ance. 

A year ago in Watts, there occurred a civil 
explosion which shattered the summertime 
complacency of my state and of the entire 
nation. After six days of rioting, the toll 
stood at 34 dead and over a thousand 
wounded. Property damage was estimated 
at over $40 million. The Report of the 
Commission on the Los Angeles Riots sub- 
sequently appointed by the Governor, states, 
“The lawlessness in this one segment of the 
metropolitan area had terrified the entire 
county and its 6,000,000 citizens.” 

Prior to that occurrence, the State of 
California had been relatively immune from 
any widespread civic unrest. Many people 
had come to believe that in our open and 
sundrenched environment, there would be 
no echo of the riots in Harlem or Detroit. 
But the causes of disturbance were equally 
present in Watts. 
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While it may not have all the outward ap- 
pearance of a slum, Watts is a Negro ghetto. 
Most of its small houses contain several 
families. A large percentage of its poten- 
tial work force is unemployed. Its schools 
are terribly overcrowded. Many youngsters 
go to school half-days, and are idle the rest 
of the time. The average fifth grade stu- 
dent is unable to read, to understand a news- 
paper or classroom books. Advancing to the 
next class has been mainly a matter of age. 
Public transportation is limited. Hospital 
beds are deficient, Until after the riots, 
there was no employment office in the com- 
munity. These were some of the factors 
that led to the explosion in the late, hot 
summer of 1965; an explosion which the 
Governor’s Commission described as “a form- 
less, quite senseless, all but hopeless violent 
protest—engaged in by a few but bringing 
great distress to all.” 

There is a lesson for the nation in the 
tragedy of Watts. Recommendations of the 
Governor’s Commission may be applied to 
cities everywhere. The federal government 
should learn from the experience of Watts. 
Several measures suggest themselves which 
the government might consider in meeting 
critical urban problems. 

First of all, this Subcommittee should 
seek to awaken a civic concern for the urban 
crisis in our country. There is an urgency 
in solying the problems of our cities and all 
Americans, whatever their color, must be- 
come aware of this urgency. All citizens 
must fully understand and accept their re- 
sponsibilities as Americans. Too many of 
us have, for too long a time, pushed the 
problems of the ghetto aside. We simply 
were not interested in them. Many of our 
actions have been only reactions to the vio- 
lence that has erupted. A year ago, the 
Governor’s Commission in Watts concluded 
that a “revolutionary” change in the atti- 
tude of the public was needed. The neces- 
sity for that change is more apparent today 
than ever before. Only last June, bond is- 
sues to provide new schools and a new hos- 
pital for the Watts area failed to win the 
approval of the voters. These disappoint- 
ments emphasize the need to awaken a civic 
consciousness and a civic conscience in the 
problems of our cities. Without this sup- 
port, the laws we make and the proposals we 
adopt will be in vain. 

One of these proposals—the Demonstra- 
tion Cities and Metropolitan Development 
Act of 1966—recently was approved by the 
Senate. It is good that we have done this. 
There are other sound proposals currently 
before the Congress which are directed also 
at ghetto problems; among these, the pro- 
posed Human Investment Act and Economic 
Opportunity Corporation. The employment 
of the resources of the private economy in 
the community itself would allow the dis- 
advantaged to take part in these community 
efforts. It would aid the development of 
personal initiative and community pride. 
Many of the current OEO programs seek to 
provide financial assistance to the poor, but 
fail to give them a chance for full participa- 
tion in the operations of the economy. 
Public expenditures alone cannot accomplish 
the goals of this program. To be success- 
ful, the war against poverty and against the 
segregation of the ghetto must recognize 
the need—and the desire—of man to help 
himself. The head of the Governor’s Com- 
mission in Watts, former CIA Director John 
McCone, said “This is after all a competitive 
society. We must all compete. And the 
Negro must compete along with others if he 
wants to attain certain goals.“ An effective 
fight against poverty must recognize the 
necessity for man to participate fully in the 
broad range of American society. Private 
enterprise must be put in the first line of the 
struggle against poverty. 

In the isolation of the ghetto, there is lit- 
tle or no communication with the main- 
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stream of greater. urban society. As the 
Attorney General noted before this Subcom- 
mittee last week, the policeman, who symbol- 
izes the authority of the outer world, be- 
comes the buffer between the affluent and 
the disadvantaged. He needs sympathy and 
help. Last year, the Congress passed the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act authorizing 
Federal funds to improve the capability of 
State and local agencies. The Justice De- 
partment has recently announced a special 
series of grants under this Act for police- 
community relations p: This is a 
forward step in helping to bridge the chasm 
of understanding, astride which we have left 
our police forces. The policeman needs 
understanding and help from both sides. 
All citizens in this free society must uphold 
the dignity of law and the preservation of 
order; they have an inescapable duty to re- 
spect and to assist constituted authority. 

I suggest that the Subcommittee consider 
further measures to improve relations be- 
tween the police and the city. The stability 
of these relations is essential to the preven- 
tion of crime. At the present time, there 
are a number of continuing studies in this 
area by federal, state and local law enforce- 
ment agencies as well as by public and pri- 
vate universities. It may be well to consider 
the possibility of coordinating these efforts 
in police-community relations at the federal 
level. Such a program would draw from the 
knowledge and experience of recognized au- 
thorities in developing the latest and most 
advanced information in this complex area. 

Where riots have occurred or are threat- 
ened, those seeking to purchase homes are 
unable to do so because of the unavailability 
of long term credit. I speak of areas which 
are economically sound except for the fact 
that riots have occurred or are threatened. 
The effect of this lack of home financing is 
to punish those inhabitants of potential riot 
areas who have a stake in the social order, 
who are or who want to be property owners, 
and who hold to the same standards of mo- 
rality and behavior which you and I would 
approve in any citizen. The amendment to 
the Housing legislation which some of us of- 
fered last week in the Senate and which the 
Senate adopted, would allow FHA to assist 
such potential buyers; buyers who will lend 
stability to their communities. Certainly, 
federal assistance here is a step towards cre~ 
ating a better community for the future. 

It should be stressed that much of the 
hope of those confined to the problem areas 
of our cities rests with improved education. 
Such programs as Operation Head Start are 
essential to our efforts. 

Only last week, the McCone Commission, 
in a supplemental report, again stressed the 
need of improving education: “Improvement 
in the educational achievement of the Negro 
is of fundamental importance to the solu- 
tion of the whole spectrum of problems of 
race relations.” This report stressed the 
need for special programs for the disadvan- 
taged such as Head Start and also cited New 
York City’s More Effective Schools pilot pro- 
gram as an admirable example in this field. 
This particular program involves such fea- 
tures as 16-pupil classes, special tutoring for 
problem cases, psychological counseling and 
special inducements to attract teachers to 
this work. 

The words of Chairman McCone should 
guide our efforts in this area: We believe 
that it may be much more expensive in the 
long run for our society if such programs are 
not promptly adopted. It is our conviction 
that we are taking an unnecessary and dan- 
geous risk with our national destiny if we 
do not make a massive effort to raise the 
educational levels in disadvantaged areas.” 

The suggestions and programs I have re- 
ferred to are possible solutions to the prob- 
lems we face in our cities. I don't know the 
answers, but I do see the symptoms. And I 
know that my country cannot stand any 
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growing pattern of violence, bloodshed, big- 
otry and hate. The ghettos of America cry 
out for our attention. We need to remove as 
many of the causes as we can. The problem 
is as multi-sided and complex as human life 
itself which is precisely what it is. We need 
the benefit of the wisest guidance possible. 
We need to try to improve human nature at 
the same time we seek to improve human 
environment. It is good that your Subcom- 
mittee is directing its attention, and the at- 
tention of our people, to a real danger in our 
midst. If you can lead in awakening an 
American civic conscience, sound solutions 
will be forthcoming giving new hope for our 
cities and our American society. 


U.S. FORCES IN EUROPE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a resolu- 
tion has been placed on file by a group of 
sponsors, led by the majority leader, 
which we understand responds to a series 
of considerations and discussions which 
have been taking place in the Democratic 
Policy Committee with respect to the re- 
duction or, as the resolution puts it, the 
“substantial reduction” of U.S. forces 
stationed in Europe. 

I speak to this subject now, Mr. Presi- 
dent, because while it may be coming up 
next week, I may or may not be in Wash- 
ington, depending on the exigencies of 
the convention of my party which will 
take place on Wednesday and Thursday 
of next week. Therefore, I wish to state 
at this time that, in my judgment, it 
would be ill advised to adopt such a 
resolution. 

It may very well be that our forces are 
susceptible to being reduced in Europe. 
Our balance of payments are a factor, 
although I believe that there are others, 
including an increase in our exports. 
There is also the question of how much 
our tourists are spending abroad com- 
pared to what tourists are spending here, 
which can represent a reduction in our 
balance of payments which would be in- 
finitely less dangerous that what this 
kind of resolution would do. 

First, this is hardly the kind of matter 
to commit to a resolution. All it would 
do would shake the security of the alli- 
ance, and put in doubt whether the 
United States intends to honor its com- 
mitments to NATO. This is exactly the 
kind of thing which should be entrusted 
to the President and to negotiation, in- 
stead of having a broad-scale declaration 
by Congress which would be a finding of 
fact adverse, in my judgment, to our in- 
terests. Second, it would also represent 
a major change in US. policy toward 
NATO. It represents an initiative which 
should come from the President and not 
from Congress, such as was done in the 
Bay of Tonkin resolution, the Lebanon 
resolution, and other resolutions which 
we have adopted. It should be done by 
request of the President, not gratuitously 
by Congress, thereby impairing the con- 
fidence which our European allies are 
entitled to have in NATO. 

Third, it must be done in consultation 
with our allies. It should not be done 
unilaterally. Fourth, there is the worry 
that we have given top priority to Asia 
and not to Europe, and all we would do 
would be to feed that worry. Fifth, in 
my judgment, this kind of declaration— 
and I separate the declaration from the 


force reduction—would put pressure 
upon the Soviet Union, because it may 
cause the Soviet Union to make some 
move in order to show that they are 
good, true Communists in their race and 
competition with the Chinese Com- 
munists. 

But, beyond everything else, what it 
would do would be to encourage nation- 
alism in Sermany. The other major 
problem facing the world, other than the 
intransigence of Communist China, 
which is the other great threat to the 
peace of mankind, is the rise again of na- 
tionalism in Germany. 

West Germany now has 420,000 troops 
committed to NATO. It is the largest 
NATO force. France has more troops, 
but none are committed to NATO. The 
German situation of being pan-Euro- 
pean is already shaken by the fact that 
France is imperiling NATO at the very 
least. But the destabilizing effect of 
such a declaration by Congress—as is 
sought by this resolution — could very 
well tip the balance, again forcing Ger- 
many to go it alone. That would be the 
straw that could break the camel's back 
in terms of world peace. 

Mr. President, I could think of nothing 
which would be more conducive to Ger- 
man nationalism than a declaration of 
this character by Congress. I hope very 
much that it is not made, because it 
would be very much against our own 
interests if the United States neglected 
NATO. 

Mr. President, I join with those who 
sponsor this resolution in the hope that 
a real reduction of our NATO forces will 
soon be feasible. But, it must be done 
in consultation with our NATO Allies. 
It must be the result of some kind of 
European settlement so that we will 
know which way the Soviet Union is 
going. It must be done in connection 
with the greater European integration 
rather than the pulling apart—which is 
now evident from the withdrawal of 
France—the integration process of Eu- 
rope. = ; 

What appalls me about this situation 
is that there are no quid pro quo terms. 
Is the Soviet Union going to withdraw 
anyone from anywhere? Is this going 
to assure us of any help from our NATO 
allies in the area in which they have 
been most derelict—to wit, in Vietnam? 
Or, do we give up completely our trading 
position and give them notice that we 
are giving heavy priority to Asia? I 
think it is an ill-advised time in which 
to do what we are talking about here. 

It is unwise for Congress to pass this 
resolution and to serve such notice to 
our NATO partners without alliance 
consultations, I hope that Congress will 
not pass this resolution. 


IMPENDING MILITARY COUP IN THE 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to very seri- 
ous rumors which we are hearing. I 
speak now to the reports that there may 
be a military coup in that tortured coun- 
try of the Dominican Republic which has 
been already subjected to so much travail 
and so much difficulty. 
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A military coup in the Dominican Re- 
public has been widely discussed in the 
press as being a real possibility. There 
does not seem to be any connection about 
the fact that where there is all that 
smoke there must be some fire. 

It may be that the Dominicans are un- 

easy about their political situation be- 
cause of the impending withdrawal of the 
Inter-American Peace Force scheduled 
for September 28. 

The United States should make it per- 
fectly clear that we are committed to the 
government of President Balaguer, a goy- 
ernment that came into being as a result 
of free elections supervised by the Inter- 
American Peace Force. Our relations 
with other American Republics were 
jarred by our military intervention in the 
Dominican Republic, and this jarring 
can only be corrected by fidelity to the 
results of the free elections—the Bala- 
guer government. 

I am not saying that we should inter- 
vene militarily in the event of another 
military coup d’etat. We have already 
had considerable trouble on that score 
up to now. I think we have a right to, 
first, stand by the Balaguer government 
and the electoral process which created 
it; second, if the Balaguer government 
agrees, the Organization of American 
States should send a factfinding team 
into the Dominican Republic to look into 
the possibility of a military coup and 
then recommend appropriate action to 
the Council of the Organization of 
American States, if any action is war- 
ranted, so that we would be warned 
well in advance and not be overtaken 
by events, as we were in Argentina, 
with what I consider to be deplorable 
results for the United States. 

In short, Mr. President, I urge our 
President and our State Department, 
perhaps in consultation with congres- 
sional leaders, as is the usual pattern, 
to give our attention to the dangers 
which are now so widely and publicly 
being discussed in the press concerning 
a military coup in the Dominican Re- 
public and to be abreast of that danger, 
rather than to be overtaken by it: First, 
through asserting our fidelity to the 
Balaguer government and the processes 
that brought it into being; and, sec- 
ond, by asking the OAS to send an ob- 
servers team there, so that the OAS 
may be seized of the situation there, 
and so that if action is taken, it may 
be multilateral rather than unilateral, 
as it was before. 

I ask unanimous consent that several 
articles and an editorial on this subject 
be entered in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 

20, 1966} 
Santo DOMINGO SHOWDOWN 

President Balaguer has met the wave of 
coup rumors in the Dominican Republic 
by proposing a law limiting the extracur- 
ricular activities of political parties. That 
this extreme measure should be considered 
necessary so soon after an election is a sad 
commentary on the refusal of malcontents 
to accept the vote of the majority. The pro- 
posed law is directed, not against the estab- 
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lished parties, but against the extremist ele- 
ments of both right and left that have 
plagued the new administration since it took 
office July 1. The agitation from the far 
left is endemic and predictable; but it is 
the rightists clustered around General Im- 
bert and former President Bonnelly who 
have been doing the most to undermine the 
regime. 

Evidently Mr. Balaguer's strategy is to 
force a showdown with the rightists in the 
military before mid-September, when the 
bulk of the Inter-American Peace Force 
will have been withdrawn. Fortunately, a 
substantial majority in the armed forces is 
said to support the President. The others 
ought to understand thoroughly that it is 
the policy of the United States to back Mr. 
Balaguer in his program of reform, and that 
this country would join its colleagues in the 
Organization of American States in vigorous 
resistance to any misguided attempt to over- 
throw the newly elected government, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug. 
10, 1966] 


Crisis BREWS IN BALAGUER CURB ON MILITARY 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

A new Dominican crisis may be mush- 
rooming from attempts by President Joaquin 
Balaguer to win full control of the armed 
forces. 

Balaguer has already replaced National 
Police Chief Jose de Jesus Morillo Lopez 
with a trusted supporter, Lt. Col. Luis Nez 
Tejad Alvarez. Reports indicate he may 
soon move to replace Armed Forces Minister 
Enrique Perezy Perez as well. 

Simultaneously, Balaguer, who took office 
on July 1, acknowledged in a radio broadcast 
last week that rumors abounded about plots 
against his regime, and appeared to sug- 
gest that all of them might not be without 
foundation. 

“All these rumors are untrue,” he said, 
but then quickly added, “or at least are not 
serious.” 

Balaguer went on to explain that the mat- 
ter that has been chiefly responsible for the 
street gossip. . . is the fact that Gen. 
Antonio Imbert Barrera has recently multi- 
plied the visits he pays military establish- 
ments and that these visits have often lasted 
several hours.” 

Imbert, one of the two surviving assassins 
of dictator Rafael Trujillo, was President of 
the short-lived, United States-sponsored 
“Government of National Reconstruction” 
following the U.S. military intervention in 
the Dominican Republic in early 1965. 

Speculation that Perez might soon be re- 
placed was reinforced by what appeared to 
be a rebuke in Balaguer's radio broadcast. 

“Obviously,” the President said, “Imbert 
and. . Perez will be doing a notable serv- 
ice to restoring peace in the nation if steps 
are taken to stop (Imbert’s visits) during 
(this) delicate period...” 

here believe that Balaguer hopes 
to achieve reform of the armed forces before 
the Inter-American Peace Force is complete- 
ly evacuated from the country. The last of 
these troops are expected to depart by the 
end of September. 

Balaguer and former President Juan Bosch, 
the losing candidate in the recent presi- 
dential election, reached a secret under- 
standing shortly after Balaguer’s victory 
whereby the new President would push for 
reforms in the military, and Bosch’s Domin- 
ican Revolutionary Party (PRD) would co- 
operate with the government, Three PRD 
leaders have joined Balaguer’s cabinet. 

It is speculated in Santo Domingo that 
Balaguer and Bosch may use an incident that 
occurred on Monday to furnish justification 
for changes in the armed forces leadership. 
The secretary-general and seven other lead- 
ers of the PRD were arrested by Air Force 
officers at Barahona. They were finally re- 
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leased, and Balaguer has ordered an investi- 
gation of the incident, 

Not excluded in the speculation is the 
possibility that Balaguer and Bosch may 
have “arranged” the arrests as a pretext for 
changes in the military. 

If Perez loses his post, his replacement is 
expected to be Balaguer’s chief military ad- 
viser, Col. Neit Nival Seijas, a long-time sup- 
porter of the President. 

Experts believe that if Seijas replaces Perez, 
he will seek to “cleanse” the upper military 
echelons of untrustworthy commanders and 
perhaps clear the way for a reduction in size 
of the nation’s bloated military establish- 
ment, 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Aug. 28, 
1966] 


Santo DOMINGO Army PLOTTING Coup, UNITED 
STATES TOLD—BALAGUER OusTER Sam To Be 
TIMED AFTER U.S. PULLOUT 


(By Donald Grant) 


Unrrep Nations, N.Y., August 27.—United 
States authorities haye been warned of a 
military plot to overthrow the civilian gov- 
ernment of the Dominican Republic, the 
Post-Dispatch learned today. 

One of the warnings, it was learned, was 
transmitted to the Department of State 
through the United States delegation to the 
United Nations, State Department officials, 
although uncertain of the seriousness of the 
warning, are disturbed at the prospect of 
another blowup in the Dominican Republic 
in advance of the November elections in the 
United States. 

The warning, as it reached the American 
delegation here, included details of plans. 
Also, it is reported Dominican military of- 
ficers have made tentative inquiries in Wash- 
ington—presumably through the Depart- 
ment of Defense or the Central Intelligence 
Agency—about the United States attitude 
toward a new military coup in the Dominican 
Republic. They were told, it is reported, 
that such a coup would be looked on with 
extreme disfavor. 

Information reaching the U.S. delegation 
to the UN was that a coup is planned for the 
end of September or the first of October. 


TIMED FOR TROOP DEPARTURE 


United States troops are scheduled to 
leave the Dominican Republic by the end of 
September. Some American diplomats be- 
lieve the report was given United States au- 
thorities in the hope that departure of 
American forces would be delayed. There 
is belief in the Dominican Republic that new 
violence will follow the departure of Ameri- 
can troops, who are in the Dominican Re- 
public as part of an Organization of Ameri- 
can States peace force. 

United States diplomats here were told 
that the recent assassination of Ramon Emi- 
lio Mejia Pichirilo, an associate of former 
President Juan Bosch and a leader of last 
year's attempt to return Bosch to power, was 
connected with the planned military coup. 

Mejia Pichirilo, it is said, was invited to 
join the conspiracy, but refused. His refusal, 
however, took place after he had attended a 
meeting of the conspirators, who then feared 
that he would report their activities to Do- 
minican authorities, 

NAMES OF PLOTTERS GIVEN 

Names of Dominican naval and army offi- 
cers said to be involved in the planned coup 
have been given United States authorities. 
At least two of the Dominican officers are 
living in the United States. 

Dominicans who transmitted the warning 
to United States authorities did so in secret, 
it is learned, because threats against their 
lives have been made by Dominican military 
officers involved in the alleged plot. 

The Dominican military officers, it is re- 
ported, plan to conduct the coup in the name 
of anti-Communism. Plans include some 
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staged left-wing activity in Santo Domingo 
as a prelude to the coup, it is said. 

Dominican officers inyolyed are said to be 
dissatisfied with President Joaquin Balaguer 
because he continues to accept the support 
of Bosch, who has assumed the role of leader 
of the “loyal opposition.” A new meeting 
between Bosch and Balaguer is planned, it 
is said, at which the danger of a possible 
military takeover will be discussed. 

BALAGUER LEADERSHIP QUESTIONED 

Bosch’s followers are sald to view Balaguer 
as a weak tool of forces beyond his control. 
Balaguer has sought support of some sections 
of the Dominican military leadership and of 
the landed aristocracy. 

Dominican military leaders, seeking vindi- 
cation for their defeat in the fighting last 
year, are said to prefer the leadership of Gen. 
Elias Wessin y Wessin, who overthrew Bosch 
in 1963 and who led the fight against the 
rebels in 1965. Gen. Wessin y Wessin, for- 
merly a protege of the United States, was 
last reported to be in Miami, Fla. 

Dominican aristocrats, on the other hand, 
are said to prefer the present vice president, 
Augusto Lora. One plan considered, it is 
said, was to induce President Balaguer to re- 
sign so that his place might be taken by 
Lora. 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Aug. 26, 1966 
DOMINICIAN ARMY ROLE BLURRED 
(By James Nelson Goodsell) 

Santo DOMINGO, DomMINIcIAN REPUBLIC.— 
A decided sense of uneasiness fills the air 
here as the Balaguer administration com- 
pletes its first 60 days in office and as units 
of the Inter-American Peace Force ar?) 
leave the island. 

Much of the unrest centers on the role of 
the nation’s military and its future, particu- 
larly after the last units of the IAPF leave 
around Sept. 20. There are many here who 
openly forecast major trouble because, they 
argue, there then will be no restrain upon 
the military. 

Already there are signs that the military 
does not entirely support President Balaguer. 
Numerous reports circulate of military dis- 
pleasure over the much-rumored Balaguer 
effort to place curbs on the military. 

At the same time, reports of military and 
police activity against former Constitution- 
alists in last year’s revolution are mounting. 
Many observers ask, in effect, what will hap- 
pen once the last IAPF units are gone. 

IMPROVEMENT FORESEEN 

While recognizing the vacuum which the 
withdrawal will leave, other observers fore- 
see the political and economic condition of 
this nation improving under President Bala- 
guer, As a result of this reasoning, they are 
cautiously looking beyond Sept. 20 to a hap- 
pier future. 

Moreover, those who do not foresee early 
difficulties note that rumors of trouble and 
of military activity are endemic in the Do- 
minican Republic, 

While there is no clear consensus on the 
future of this island nation, any assessment 
one receives here includes frequent refer- 
ences to the military, In these assessments 
Joaquin Balaguer is regarded widely as hav- 
ing made an adequate start. He has ini- 
tiated a number of operating reforms, 
clamped down on administrative laxness, 
tightened up the tax-collection system, and 
pushed through a reform measure aimed at 
correcting misuse of sugar lands. 

On the other side of the coin, however, 
President Balaguer’s appointment of politi- 
eal cronies, dismissal of a number of bright 
young men brought into government in re- 
cent years, and the proposed political-truce 
bill, which would sharply inhibit opposition, 
have all been widely criticized. 
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Yet President Balaguer has retained much 
of his initial popular support, reflected in 
the 59 percent of the vote he won June 1. 
The first 60 days have been fairly smooth. 

This may be due largely to the effective, 
but restrained opposition led by Juan Do- 
mingo Bosch, whom Mr. Balaguer defeated 
in the election. A widespread feeling here is 
that Mr. Bosch and his Partido Revolucion- 
ario Dominicano are playing the role of con- 
structive opposition as no Dominican opposi- 
tion group has ever done before. 

Yet, the uneasiness over the future per- 
sists. No one really knows what the Army 
plans to do after Sept. 20. 

Some highly placed Dominicans and a few 
foreign observers say they believe the Do- 
minican Army will move against President 
Balaguer soon after the peace force pulls 
out. Sept. 23, third anniversary of Mr. 
Bosch’s own ouster from the presidency by 
the military, is often given as a possible 
target date. 

REBELS SLAIN 

But such a move appears unlikely because 
there are still restraints on the military— 
restraints which will remain after the depar- 
ture of the IAF. 

Among these are the number of non- 
political officers in key Army and Air Force 
positions, the difficulty of preparing details 
of a coup at a time the peace force still is 
in control of many facilities around Santo 
Domingo, and the fact that outright oppo- 
sition to President Balaguer has not coalesced 
in the military. 

More immediate concern about the mili- 
tary centers on the question of the military 
role in the present attack on former mem- 
bers of the rebel, or Constitutionalist, com- 
mand during the 1965 revolution. Several 
dozen Constitutionalists have been killed in 
recent months. Neutral observers here say 
that Army and police units are responsible. 

After the IAPF leaves, will the military 
launch a widespread vendetta to settle old 
grudges and to expunge the record of its 
near defeat at the hands of the Constitu- 
tionalist forces? 


Mr. JAVITS. I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Kennepy of New York in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President. I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EMERGENCY ACTION TO HALT DE- 
STRUCTION OF CALIFORNIA RED- 
WOODS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, earlier 
today, I read into the Recorp the news 
on the ticker that the President had 
just announced that he was sending to 
Congress, marked “urgent,” a bill which 
would give the United States an ease- 
ment in the timberlands owned by the 
Miller Redwood Co., in northern Califor- 
nia. Under the legislation the virgin 
redwood area owned by Miller, and pro- 
posed by the National Government as a 
park, would be protected for a period of 1 
year. During that time we would all 
hope that Congress will see fit to create 
the National Redwood Park, as proposed 
by the President earlier this year. 

I observed earlier that I hoped it might 
be possible to introduce the legislation 
in the Senate today, for I completely 
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agree with the assertion of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, that the company’s 
cutting in the area proposed for the 
Redwood National Park, is “spite cut- 
ting’—in furtherance with what the 
Secretary called the “public be damned” 
attitude of the company. 

I have just had delivered to me by 
messenger a proposed Senate Joint Res- 
olution which would provide for the 
preservation of the magnificent trees 
within the boundaries of the proposed 
Redwood National Park until Congress 
has had an opportunity to determine 
whether the park should be established. 

The proposed Senate joint resolution 
provides: 

That in order to prevent a frustration of 
the legislative process the United States 
hereby takes a right, privilege and easement 
on all lands or interests in lands within the 
boundaries of the proposed Redwood Na- 
tional Park as identified in S. 2962 which on 
September 1, 1966, were owned directly or 
indirectly by the Miller Redwood Company. 
Such right, privilege and easement shall 
prohibit all cutting prior to October 15, 1967, 
of timber growing on such land. 

Sec. 2. Any action against the United 
States for the recovery of just oar pene 
for the interest taken by section 1 of this 
Act shall be brought in the District Court of 
the United States for the district in which 
the land is located. z 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
accept donations for the purpose of paying 
just compensation as determined pursuant 
to section 2 of this Act. 

Sec. 4. Any person who as principal, agent, 
or employee engages in timber cutting opera- 
tions that are prohibited by the right privi- 
lege and easement taken by section 1 of this 
Act shall be subject to a fine of not more 
than $50,000 for each day such cutting oc- 
curs, or for imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both, 

Sec. 5. Any action or threatened action in 
violation of the right, privilege and ease- 
ment taken by section 1 of this Act shall be 
subject to immediate restraining order or 
an injunction upon application of the At- 
torney General to the appropriate Federal 
court. 


I am delighted to say that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs has informed 
me that he would be honored to join me 
in sponsoring this legislation. 

I ask this question, Mr. President: May 
I seek consent to let this joint resolution 
lie on the desk until an appropriate day 
next week so that other Senators may 
join me in sponsoring the legislation? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). By 
unanimous consent, the Senator from 
California may take that step. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I have 
only read the substantive sections of the 
resolution. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of the joint resolution ap- 
pear in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Rscorp, as follows: 

S.J. Res, 192 
Joint resolution to preserve the trees within 
the boundaries of the proposed Redwood 

National Park until Congress has had an 


opportunity to determine whether the park 
should be established 


Whereas the President in his Natural Her- 
itage message of February 23, 1966; proposed 
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the creation of a Redwood National Park in 
northern California; and 

Whereas the Secretary of the Interior 
transmitted to Congress proposed legislation 
for that purpose; and 

Whereas bills for that purpose have been 
introduced and are now pending in Congress; 
and 

Whereas the Miller Redwood Company 
which owns most of the privately owned 
land within the proposed park boundaries 
is engaged in or is about to engage in timber 
cutting operations that will destroy large 
numbers of redwood trees that are irreplace- 
able, and such cutting operations may defeat 
the purpose of the pending legislation; and 

Whereas the Miller Redwood Company has 
refused to discuss with the Secretary of the 
Interior a proposal that cutting operations 
within the proposed park boundaries be de- 
ferred pending congressional consideration 
of the proposed park legislation, under an 
agreement that would appropriately com- 
pensate the landowner: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That in order to pre- 
vent a frustration of the legislative process 
the United States hereby takes a right, priv- 
Uege and easement on all lands or interests 
in lands within the boundaries of the pro- 

Redwood National Park as identified in 
S. 2962 which on September 1, 1966, were 
owned directly or indirectly by the Miller 
Redwood Company. Such right, privilege and 
easement shall prohibit all cutting prior to 
October 15, 1967, of timber growing on such 
land. 

Sec.2. Any action against the United 
States for the recovery of just compensation 
for the interest taken by section 1 of this 
Act shall be brought in the District Court 
of the United States for the district in which 
the land is located. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior may 
accept donations for the purpose of paying 
just compensation as determined pursuant 
to section 2 of this Act. 

Src. 4. Any person who as principal, agent, 
or employee engages in timber cutting opera- 
tions that are prohibited by the right, privi- 
lege and easement taken by section 1 of this 
Act shall be subject to a fine of not more 
than $50,000 for each day such cutting oc- 
curs, or for imprisonment for not more than 
one year, or both. 

Sec. 5. Any action or threatened action in 
violation of the right, privilege and ease- 
ment taken by section 1 of this Act shall be 
subject to immediate restraining order or 
an injunction upon application of the At- 
torney General to the appropriate Federal 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk a Senate joint resolution, 
which I introduce. I do it for myself, 
and the distinguished junior Senator 
from New York (Mr. Kennepy]. I ask 
that it lie on the desk until the close of 
business next Wednesday, September 7, 
for the purpose of additional coauthors, 
and that it be thereafter appropriately 
referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 192) to 
preserve the trees within the boundaries 
of the proposed Redwood National Park 
until Congress has had an opportunity 
to determine whether the park should 
be established, introduced by Mr. Kuchl. 
(for himself, and Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York) was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to 2 8 on 
Interior and Insular Aff: 
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ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 9 AM. TO- 
MORROW 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business to come before 
the Senate, I move, in accordance with 
the previous order, that the Senate stand 
in adjournment until 9 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 7 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Sep- 
tember 2, 1966, at 9 o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate September 1, 1966: 
NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS BOARD 
Gerald A. Brown, of California, to be a 
member of the National Labor Relations 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring August 
27, 1971. (Reappointment.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Let us love one another: for love is of 
God; and everyone that loveth is born 
of God, and knoweth God.—I John 4: 7. 

O God, who hast guided our fathers to 
build on these shores a nation of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people and 
who didst give them faith to believe that 
they may become one in spirit with 
liberty and justice for all, move Thou 
within our hearts that we may live ac- 
cording to Thy holy will and that we 
may be open to the leading of Thy gra- 
cious spirit. 

Remove from our minds all bitterness 
and all contempt for one another, that 
departing from all that divides us we 
may by Thy grace arrive at a new unity 
of spirit that being one with Thee we 
may be one with our fellow man. 

May our spirit be the spirit of good 
will, may our security be the security of 
good will, may our strength be the 
strength of good will where each may 
live for all and all may care for each. In 
the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate has passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 399. An act to provide adjustments in 
order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vaga Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands; 

H.R. 790. An act to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the “R. N. Bert 
Dosh lock”; 
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H.R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, relating to fees for certifica- 
tion of certain documents, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 12328. An act to extend for 3 years 
the period during which certain extracts 
suitable for tanning may be imported free 
of duty; 

H.R. 12461. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; and 

H. R. 13284. An act to redefine eligibility 
for membership in AMVETS (American Vet- 
erans of World War II). 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 9424. An act to provide for the conser- 
vation, protection, and propagation of na- 
tive species of fish and wildlife, including 
migratory birds, that are threatened with 
extinction; to consolidate the authorities re- 
lating to the administration by the Secretary 
of the Interior of the National Wildlife Ref- 
uge System; and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 14929. An act to promote interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities, 
to combat hunger and malnutrition, to fur- 
ther economic development, and for other 
purposes. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 14929) entitled “An act 
to promote international trade in ag- 
ricultural commodities, to combat hun- 
ger and malnutrition, to further eco- 
nomic development, and for other pur- 
poses,” requests a conference with the 
House on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. 
ELLENDER, Mr. HOLLAND, Mr. TALMADGE, 
Mr. Jonbax of North Carolina, Mr. Mo- 
Govern, Mr. AIKEN, Mr. Youne of North 
Dakota, and Mr. Coon to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate insists upon its amendments to 
the bill (H.R. 13448) entitled “An act 
to amend title 39, United States Code, 
with respect to mailing privileges of 
members of the United States Armed 
Forces and other Federal Government 
personnel overseas, and for other pur- 
poses,” disagreed to by the House; agrees 
to the conference asked by the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Monroney, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
Carson, and Mr. Fonc to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2393) entitled 
“An act to authorize additional GS-16, 
GS-17, and GS-18 positions for use in 
agencies or functions created or substan- 
tially expanded after June 30, 1965,” re- 
quests a conference with the House on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and appoints Mr. Monroney, 
Mr. YARBOROUGH, Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. 
CARLSON, and Mr. Fonc to be the con- 
ferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate concurs in the amendment of 
the House to a concurrent resolution of 
the Senate of the following title: 


S. Con. Res. 82. Concurrent resolution to 
authorize the printing of the hearings of the 
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United States-Puerto Rico Commission on 
the Status of Puerto Rico as Senate docu- 
ments, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3005) 
entitled “An act to provide for a coordi- 
nated national safety program and es- 
tablishment of safety standards for mo- 
tor vehicles in interstate commerce to re- 
duce accidents involving motor vehicles 
and to reduce the deaths and injuries 
occurring in such accidents.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4665) entitled “An act relating to the 
income tax treatment of exploration ex- 
penditures in the case of mining.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 1572. An act for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt; and 

S. 3748. An act to provide that the Federal 
Office Building to be constructed in Detroit, 
Mich., shall be named the Patrick V. 
McNamara Federal Office Building” in mem- 
ory of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a 
United States Senator from the State of 
Michigan from 1955 to 1966. 


DIRECTING SECRETARY OF THE IN- 
TERIOR TO CONVEY CERTAIN 
LANDS IN BOULDER COUNTY, 
COLO. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 4861) to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Boulder County, 
Colo., to W. F. Stover, with an amend- 
ment of the Senate thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior is here- 
by authorized and directed to convey to W. 
F. Stover, Denver, Colorado, all right, title, 
and interest of the United States in and 
to a tract of land in the Grand Island Mining 
District, Boulder County, Colorado, more 
particularly described as follows: 

“Beginning at corner numbered 5, Mineral 
Survey Numbered 13874, Millsite; 

“thence north 48 degrees 23 minutes west, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
13874, Climax Millsite 337.26 feet distant to 
the true point for corner numbered 6, Min- 
eral Survey Numbered 13874 and at the 
intersection with line 5-6 Mineral Survey 
Numbered 12354, Happy Valley Placer; 

“thence south 51 degrees 43 minutes east, 
along line 5-6, Mineral Survey Numbered 
12354, Happy Valley Placer 337.83 feet dis- 
tant to a point; 

“thence south 41 degrees 37 minutes west, 
19.61 feet distant to corner numbered 5, 
Mineral Survey Numbered 13874, Climax 
Millsite and place of beginning containing 
0.15 acres. 

“Src. 2. The conveyence authorized by this 
Act shall be made upon payment of the fair 
market value of the land as of the effective 
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date of this Act as determined by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior plus such sum as may 
be fixed by the Secretary to reimburse the 
United States for the administrative costs 
of the conveyance.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado (Mr. ASPINALL]? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concur- 
red in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PERMISSION FOR COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS 
TO FILE A CONFERENCE REPORT 
ON S. 254 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs may have 
until midnight tonight to file a confer- 
ence report on the bill (S. 254) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the 
Tualatin Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


PRAISE OF SARGENT SHRIVER 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Montana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 

I just want to add my voice in sup- 
port and praise of my good friend, Sar- 
gent Shriver, the eminently distin- 
guished director of the war on poverty. 
Sargent Shriver’s name is today a house- 
hold word across the country, because of 
the brilliant record of achievement he 
has compiled since coming to Washing- 
ton to serve President Kennedy 5% years 
ago. 

At the helm of the Peace Corps, Sar- 
gent Shriver blazed a path to greater co- 
operation and friendship between na- 
tions, and to new horizons of service to 
America and mankind. As Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, he 
has forged a dynamic coalition of pro- 
grams and people to combat man’s old- 
est enemy. With every passing week, in 
thousands of projects and programs 
from coast to coast, the war on poverty 
realizes increasing progress in bringing 
opportunity and hope to the destitute 
among us. Certainly, Mr. Speaker, the 
State of Montana is benefiting greatly 
from the many antipoverty programs 
which have been launched within its 
cities, towns, and rural communities. 

So Sargent Shriver has my complete 
confidence and warm support as an ex- 
cellent administrator and an inspiring 
leader of one of our most crucially im- 
portant national programs. I look for- 
ward to his continued success as Director 
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of OEO, and am certain that Congress 
and the American people are indeed 
grateful for his distinguished service. 


THE 1966 PENSION BILL 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing a clean pension bill which 
would benefit 1,831,411 veterans, widows 
and children. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Compensation and Pensions of the great 
Committee on Veterans Affairs, I am 
pleased to report that we have held 
hearings on approximately 185 bills. 
The subcommittee took testimony or re- 
ceived statements from approximately 
57 Members of Congress, from the major 
veterans organizations and from the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The last cost of living increase for 
pensioners became effective on Janu- 
ary 1, 1965. The bill I am introducing 
today will provide for an additional cost- 
of-living increase for all veterans alone, 
veterans with dependents, widows alone, 
widows with children and children alone 
who are now receiving a pension under 
Public Law 86-211. It will provide a 
substantially greater increase for widows 
and widows with children. Under my 
bill every veteran will be judged to have 
permanent and total disability for pen- 
sion purposes at age 65. It will provide 
a monthly rate increase for approxi- 
mately 56,427 Spanish American War 
widows, whose average age is 84 and 
an attendance of $50 additional per 
month for widows who are in need of 
aid and attendance. 

Mr. Speaker, these are only a few of 
the provisions of the new clean bill I 
am introducing in the House today as 
reported by the Subcommittee on Com- 
pensation and Pensions. I hope and 
believe this bill will pass the full com- 
mittee and that it will be favorably con- 
sidered by the House at an early date. 
I recommend this pension bill to my col- 
leagues as the very best we can possibly 
have considered at this session of the 
Congress. 


VETERANS PENSION ACT 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill, entitled 
“The Veterans Pension Act of 1966,” 
which will provide for an increase in the 
monthly payments now being made to 
certain veterans of the armed services 
and their families. 
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The Subcommittee on Compensation 
and Pensions of the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee gave long and careful study 
to 185 bills referred to the subcommittee 
on which it is my proud privilege and 
honor to serve. My bill is the product of 
these hearings. 

Our committee heard from a large 
number of Members of the House, from 
representatives of the major veterans 
organizations, and from the Veterans’ 
Administration. 

Mr. Speaker, my bill will help approx- 
imately 1,500,000 veterans and widows of 
veterans who are sorely in need of the 
additional assistance. The bill, Mr. 
Speaker, would give to those who are 
forced through no fault of their own to 
subsist only on these veterans’ pensions 
a cost-of-living increase. The veterans 
and their widows who rely on their 
monthly VA checks have no control over 
the spiraling increase in the cost of liv- 
ing. In gratitude for their giving of 
themselves or their loved ones in defense 
of their country, this Congress should 
enact this legislation. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in 
support of this bill. 


DEFENSE DEPARTMENT PROCURE- 
MENT ON GERMAN GUN CONTRACT 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
special order today for the purpose of 
reporting to this body about the investi- 
gation I have made of Defense Depart- 
ment procurement of automatic guns 
from Germany. 

In my special order, I will make seri- 
ous charges about the role of Secretary 
McNamara in this procurement. Facts 
about the gun and its testing suggest 
that in going ahead with this gun pro- 
curement Mr. McNamara has— 

Compromised U.S. military needs to 
the advantage of German political ex- 
pedience; 

Ignored official reports which recorded 
4 years of unsatisfactory test experi- 
ence in the United States and field ex- 
perience in Germany; 

Reversed a decision by Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, Vice Chief of Staff of the U.S. 
Army, to terminate further efforts to 
make the gun work; 

Forced Army weapons officials to lower 
test standards so the gun could be classi- 
fied as satisfactory; and 

Misinformed and misled Congress 
about the performance of the gun and 
the weapons system of which it is a part. 


KENNEDY FILM 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
Republican colleagues have rightfully 
raised the question of the political use of 
the Kennedy film, “Years of Lightning— 
Day of Drums,” which, incidentally, is a 
fine film that all Americans should see. 
I am familiar with this situation because 
I acted as special counsel for the Ken- 
nedy Center—I might add, without fee— 
before I was elected to Congress, in con- 
nection with the distribution arrange- 
ment. Neither the USIA nor the Ken- 
nedy Center nor the Embassy Pictures, 
the distributor, is involved in this politi- 
cal manipulation. It is simply a question 
of a Democratic candidate arranging a 
theater party, as anyone could, to trade 
on the Kennedy name. 

It is unfair, in my opinion, to do this, 
but any legitimate organization—as to 
which the Republican Party could be the 
most legitimate—has the right to do this. 

I am happy to say that I am informed 
that the theater involved in Milwaukee, 
Wis., has withdrawn this permission. 
The picture plays in a theater and any- 
body can buy tickets and run a theater 
party. Hopefully, other Democratic can- 
didates will not try to take advantage of 
the fact that anyone can go to a movie 
theater in order to claim special privi- 
lege. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
on rollcall No. 255, I am recorded as not 
voting. That is correct. I answered a 
quorum call immediately prior thereto 
and immediately thereafter, but on roll- 
call No. 255, involving the Highway Act 
of 1966, I was on official business in the 
Senate, and I would like the Recorp to 
indicate that I would have voted “aye” 
had I been present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary may have until mid- 
night tonight to file a report on H.R. 
15183, the Cuban refugees bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


RESIGNATION SUBMITTED BY 
RICHARD P. NATHAN 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
August 31, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker, House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Speaker: It has been my privi- 
lege to have served as a minority employee 
with the House of Representatives. My ex- 
perience has been an interesting and reward- 
ing one and I certainly appreciate having had 
the opportunity to serve as professional staff 
assistant to the minority of the House of 
Representatives. 

It is with regret that I find it necessary 
to submit my resignation from the position 
as minority employee to which I was ap- 
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pointed under House Resolution 911, dated 
July 12,1966. I request that this resignation 
be made effective as of the close of business 
today, August 31, 1966. 

Please accept my sincere thanks for the 
many courtesies extended to me, 

Sincerely, 
RICHARD P. NATHAN. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 260] 

Abernethy Gettys O'Neill, Mass. 
Addabbo Gilligan Ottinger 
Ashmore Hagan, Ga. Powell 
Baring Halleck Rees 
Battin Harvey, Ind. Reinecke 
Bell Harvey, Mich. Resnick 
Bingham Hawkins Rivers, S.C 
Bolling Hays Rogers, Colo. 
Burton, Utah Hébert Satterfield 
Callaway Herlong Saylor 
Carter Holifield Schmidhauser 
Celler Horton Scott 
Clark Jones, Mo. Senner 
Clausen Keogh Sickles 

Don H King, N.Y. Stephens 
Cohelan Krebs Sweeney 
Corbett Landrum Teague, Calif 
Corman Long, Md. Thomas 
Craley McClory Thompson, 
Cunningham McEwen Tex, 
Davis, Ga. McMillan Todd 
Dawson Mackay Toll 
Derwinski Mackie Tuten 
Dow Madden Utt 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Ala. Van Deerlin 
Edmondson Mink Walker, Miss. 
Evins, Tenn. Moeller Watkins 
Fisher Morrison Watson 
Flynt Mosher Watts 
Friedel Murphy, II. Whalley 
Fulton, Pa. Murray Williams 
Fulton, Tenn. O’Konski Willis 
Gallagher Olson, Minn, Zablocki 
Garmatz O'Neal, Ga. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall, 338 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


FOR THE RELIEF OF LOURDES S. 
(DELOTAVO) MATZKE 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 3078) for 
the relief of Lourdes S. (Delotavo) Mat- 
zke, with Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 1, after line 10, insert: 

“Sec. 2. In the administration of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, Yusef Ali 
Chouman may be classified as a child within 
the meaning of section 101(b)(1)(F) of the 
said Act, upon approval of a petition filed 
in his behalf by Mr. and Mrs. Mohamad 
Schuman, citizens of the United States, pur- 
suant to section 204 of the said Act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
for the relief of Lourdes S. (Delotavo) Mat- 
zke and Yusef Ali Chouman.” 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 


A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WINSTON LLOYD McKAY 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 5213) for 
the relief of Winston Lloyd McKay, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That, for the purposes of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, Winston Lloyd 
McKay shall be held and considered to have 
been lawfully admitted to the United States 
for permanent residence as of the date of the 
enactment of this Act, upon payment of the 
required visa fee.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, re- 
serving the right to object, has this mat- 
ter been cleared with the ranking 
minority member of the subcommittee? 

Mr. FEIGHAN. I did not personally, 
but I understand that the staff did. If 
there is any doubt about it, I will with- 
draw my request. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. I regret the neces- 
sity of objecting. I have not been ad- 
vised of it, either by the majority or the 
minority. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. FercHan] withdraws his re- 
quest. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce be 
permitted to sit during general debate 
this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on the Judiciary have until 12 o’clock 
midnight tonight to file a report on H.R. 
15183. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


RED CHINA AND U.S, CLERGY POLL 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, with 
the admission of Red China to the U.N. 
certain to be a controversial issue when 
the United Nations convenes later this 
year, a recent poll of Protestant clergy- 
men in the United States provides much 
food for thought. With almost 30,000 
questionnaires returned, those replying 
were overwhelmingly against either the 
admission of Red China to the United 
Nations or the granting of diplomatic 
recognition to that brutal and barbaric 
regime. I insert the news story, “Polled 
Clergy ‘No’ Peking in U.N.,” in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

PoLLED CLERGY “No” PEKING IN U.N. 
(By Henry Machirella) 

In disputing a resolution by the National 
Council of Churches calling for the admis- 
sion of Communist China to the United Na- 
tions, the Rev. Daniel A. Poling, prominent 
Protestant clergyman, said yesterday that 
72.9% of his fellow churchmen were against 
Red China’s admission to the UN. 

Poling reported that Protestant ministers 
throughout the country were polled and al- 
most 30,000 replied. More than 93% were 
opposed to the expulsion of Nationalist 
China from the UN to satisfy the Communist 
Chinese conditions for joining. 

The cleric described the response to the 
poll during a press conference at the Over- 
seas Press Club. The announcement was 
also sponsored by the Clergymen's Emer- 
gency Committee on China. 


DECRIES FEBURARY 22 RESOLUTION 


Poling pointed out that on Feb. 22, the 
general board of the National Council of 
Churches, meeting in St. Louis, unanimously 
passed the resolution for Red China’s admis- 
sion to the UN. He said: “This widely publi- 
cized resolution and similar statements from 
some other church bodies has caused dismay 
in nations throughout the world. Particu- 
larly tragic is the effect on the morale of 
young Americans battling Communism in 
Viet Nam.” 

He continued: “In the belief that these 
resolutions and statements do not repre- 
sent the great majority of the Protestant 
community, I undertook to poll individual 
American Protestant clergymen on this his- 
toric question.” 


MAILED TO 150,000 


Mailed questionnaires were sent out in 
June to a list of 150,000 denominational 
churchmen in all parts of the U.S. Ac- 
cording to Poling, nearly 30,000 completed 
forms were returned and “the NOs were over- 
whelming.” 

Of those responding: 72.9% were opposed 
to Red China’s admission into the world 
body; 25.6% were in favor; 93.7% were 
against meeting the Communist’s basic con- 
ditions for joining; 2.9% were in favor; 
71.4% were opposed to diplomatic recogni- 
tion of the Peking regime; 25.8% were for it. 

SAYS IT AFFIRMS POLICY 

“This great affirmation of support of pres- 
ent US. policy,” Poling claims, “was made 
in spite of tremendous and continuous cam- 
paigns advancing appeasement of Red China 
which have been leveled at American clergy- 
men.” 

Poling is chaplain of the interfaith me- 
morial Chapel of the Four Chaplains and 
chairman of the board of Christian Herald 
magazine. His son, the Rev. Clark V. Poling, 
was one of the four chaplains who died when 
the Army transport Dorchester was torpedoed 
in 1943. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
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15750) to amend further the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
other purposes, and ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House be read in lieu 
of the report, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1927) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15750) to amend further the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
p having met, after full and free con- 
ference, have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Foreign Assistance Act of 1966’. 

“PART I 
“Chapter 1—Policy 

“Sec. 101. Section 102 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the statement of policy, is amended 
as follows: 

“(a) In the last paragraph, immediately 
before the period at the end thereof, insert 
the following: ‘and to provide adequate com- 
pensation for such damage or destruction.’ 

“(b) At the end of section 102 add the 
following new paragraph: 

The furnishing of economic, military, or 
other assistance under this Act shall not be 
construed as creating a new commitment or 
as affecting any existing commitment to use 
armed forces of the United States for the de- 
fense of any foreign country.’ 

“Chapter 2—Development assistance 
“Title I—Development Loan Fund 


“Sec. 102. Title I of chapter 2 of part I of 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Development 
Loan Fund, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 201(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority to make loans from the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, is amended as fol- 
lows: 

“(1) In the second sentence, strike out the 
word ‘and’ at the end of clause (5) and strike 
out the period at the end of the sentence 
and insert a comma and the following: ‘(7) 
the degree to which the recipient country is 
making progress toward respect for the rule 
of law, freedom of expression and of the 
press, and recognition of the importance of 
individual freedom, initiative, and private 
enterprise, (8) the degree to which the re- 
olplent country is steps to improve its 
climate for private investment, and (9) 
whether or not the activity to be financed 
will contribute to the achievement of self- 

growth.’ 

“(2) At the end thereof add the following 
new sentence: ‘Funds made available under 
this title, except funds made available pur- 
suant to section 205, shall not be used to 
make loans in more than ten countries in any 
fiscal year, except that such loans may be 
made in any additional country after at 
least thirty days shall have elapsed following 
the submission by the President to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives of a report stating that the making of 
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loans in such additional country during such 
fiscal year is in the national interest and 
giving his reasons therefor.’ 

“(b) Section 202(a), which relates to au- 
thorization for the Development Loan Fund, 
is amended as follows: 

“(1) Strike out ‘$1,200,000,000' and all that 
follows down through ‘succeeding fiscal years’ 
and insert in lieu thereof ‘$685,000,000 for 
the fiscal year 1967 and $750,000,000 for each 
of the fiscal years 1968 and 1969’. 

“(2) In the second proviso, strike out 
‘June 30, 1965, and June 30, 1966’ and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘June 30, 1967, through June 
30, 1969’. 

“(c) Amend section 205, which relates to 
use of international lending organizations, to 
read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 205. In order to serve the purposes 
of this title and the policy contained in 
section 619, 10 per centum of the funds 
made available for this title shall be avail- 
able only for transfer, on such terms and 
conditions as the President determines, to 
the International Development Association, 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, or the International Fi- 
nance Corporation for use pursuant to the 
laws governing United States participation 
in such institutions, if any, and the govern- 
ing statutes thereof and without regard to 
section 201 or any other requirements of this 
or any other Act.’ 


“Title II— Technical Cooperation and 
Development Grants 


“Sec. 103. Title II of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to technical coopera- 
tion and development grants, is amended as 
follows: 

„(a) Section 211, which relates to general 
authority, is amended as follows: 

1) In the second sentence of subsection 
(a) strike out ‘and’ at the end of clause (5) 
and strike out the period at the end of the 
sentence and insert a comma and the fol- 
lowing: (7) the degree to which the recipi- 
ent country is making progress toward re- 
spect for the rule of law, freedom of expres- 
sion and of the press, and recognition of the 
importance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise, and (8) whether or 
not the activity to be financed will con- 
tribute to the achievement of self-sustaining 
growth.“ 

(2) At the end of subsection (a), add 
the following new sentence: ‘The authority 
of this title shall not be used to furnish as- 
sistance to more than forty countries in 
any fiscal year, except that such assistance 
may be furnished to any additional coun- 
try after at least thirty days shall have 
elapsed following the submission by the 
President to the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives of a report stat- 
ing that the furnishing of assistance to 
such additional country during such fiscal 
year is in the national interest and giving his 
reasons therefor.’ 

(8) At the end of section 211, add the 
following new subsections: 

“*(d) Not to exceed $10,000,000 of funds 
made available under section 212, or under 
section 252 (other than loan funds), may be 
used for assistance, on such terms and con- 
ditions as the President. may specify, to re- 
search and educational institutions in the 
United States for the purpose of strengthen- 
ing their capacity to develop and carry out 
p: concerned with the economic and 
2 development of less developed coun- 
tries. 

„e) In any developing countries or areas 
where food production is not increasing 
enough to meet the demands of an expand- 
ing population, or diets are seriously de- 
ficient, a high priority shall be given to ef- 
forts to increase agricultural production, 
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particularly the establishment or expansion 
of adaptive research programs designed to 
increase acre-yields of the major food crops. 
Such research pi , to the greatest ex- 
tent possible, should be based on coopera- 
tive undertakings between universities and 
research institutions in the developing coun- 
tries and United States universities and re- 
search institutions.’ 

“(b) Section 212, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended by striking out ‘1966’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘1967’. 

“(c) Section 214, which relates to Ameri- 
can schools and hospitals abroad, is amended 
as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b), strike out ‘to hos- 
pitals outside the United States founded or 
sponsored by United States citizens and serv- 
ing as centers for medical education and re- 
search’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘to institu- 
tions referred to in subsection (a) of this 
section, and to hospital centers for medical 
education and research outside the United 
States, founded or sponsored by United 
States citizens’. 

“(2) Subsection (c), which relates to au- 
thorization, is amended by striking out ‘1966, 
$7,000,000 and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘1967, $10,989,000’. 

“(3) At the end of such section add the 
following new subsection: 

d) There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the President for the purposes of 
section 214(b), in addition to funds other- 
wise available for such purposes, for the fis- 
cal year 1967, $1,000,000 in foreign currencies 
which the Secretary of the Treasury deter- 
mines to be excess to the normal require- 
ments of the United States.’ 


“Title I1I—Investment Guaranties 


“Sec. 104. Title III of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to investment guar- 
anties, is amended as follows: 

„(a) Section 221(b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority for investment guaranties, is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) In paragraph (1), strike out ‘$5,000,- 
000,000’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$7,000,- 
000,000". 

“(2) In the third proviso of paragraph 
(2), strike out 8300, 000, 000“ and ‘$175,000,- 
000’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$375,000,000" 
and ‘$215,000,000’, respectively, and strike 
out ‘Federal Housing Administration’ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development’, 

“(3) In the fourth proviso of paragraph 
(2), strike out 1967“ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘1969’, 

“(b) Section 222, which relates to general 
provisions, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(h) In the case of any loan investment 
for housing guaranteed under section 221 
(b) (2) or section 224, the Administrator of 
the Agency for International Development 
shall prescribe the rate of interest allowable 
to the eligible United States investor, which 
rate shall not be less than one-half of 1 per 
centum above the then current rate of in- 
terest applicable to housing mortgages in- 
sured by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. In no event shall the 
Administrator prescribe an allowable rate of 
interest which exceeds by more than 1 per 
centum the then current rate of interest 
applicable to housing mortgages insured by 
such Department.’ 

“(c) Section 224, which relates to housing 
projects in Latin American countries, is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b) (i), strike out 
‘Federal Housing Administration’ and insert 
in lieu thereof ‘Department of Housing and 
Urban Development’. 

(2) In subsection (c), strike out ‘$400,- 
000,000’ and insert in lieu thereof ‘$450,- 
000,000: Provided, That $300,000,000 be used 
for the purposes of section 224(b)(1)’. 
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(3) In the last proviso of subsection (c), 
strike out ‘1967’ and insert in lieu thereof 
1969˙. 

“Title VI— Alliance for Progress 

“Sec. 105. Title VI of chapter 2 of part I 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, which relates to the Alliance for 
Progress, is amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 251, which relates to general 
authority, is amended as follows: 

“(1) In the second sentence of subsection 
(b), strike out ‘and’ at the end of clause (3) 
and strike out the period at the end of the 
sentence and insert a semicolon and the 
following: (5) the degree to which the recip- 
ient country is making progress toward re- 
spect for the rule of law, freedom of expres- 
sion and of the press, and recognition of the 
importance of individual freedom, initiative, 
and private enterprise; (6) the degree to 
which the recipient country is taking steps 
to improve its climate for private invest- 
ment; (7) whether or not the activity to be 
financed will contribute to the achievement 
of self-sustaining growth; and (8) the ex- 
tent to which the activity to be financed will 
contribute to the economic or political inte- 
gration of Latin America.’ 

“(2) At the end of such section add the 
following new subsection: 

“‘(h) Loans may be made under authority 
of this title only for social and economic de- 
velopment projects and programs which are 
consistent with the findings and recommen- 
dations of the Inter-American Committee for 
the Alliance for Progress in its annual review 
of national development activities. When- 
ever the President determines that the pur- 
poses of this title would be better served 
thereby, he may make available, in addition 
to any other funds available for such pur- 
poses, on such terms and conditions as he 
determines, not to exceed 15 per centum of 
the funds made available for this title to the 
Inter-American Development Bank, or to any 
of the institutions named in section 205, for 
use pursuant to the laws governing United 
States participation in the said Bank or in 
such institutions and the governing statutes 
thereof and without regard to section 201 
or any other requirements of this or any 
other Act.’ 

“(b) Section 252, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended as follows: 

“(1) In the first sentence, strike out ‘use 
beginning’ the first place it appears and all 
that follows down through ‘year 1966“ and 
insert in lieu thereof ‘the fiscal year 1967, 
$696,500,000, and for each of the fisca] years 
1968 and 1969, $750,000,000, which amounts 
are authorized to remain available until ex- 
pended and which, except for not to exceed 
$100,000,000 in each such fiscal year’. 

“(2) In the second sentence, strike out 
1964 through 1966’ and insert in lieu thereof 
‘1968 and 1969’. 

“(3) In the last sentence, strike out ‘June 
30, 1965 and June 30, 1966’ and insert in lieu 
thereof ‘June 30, 1967, through June 30, 
1969". 

“Title VIII—Southeast Asia Multilateral and 
Regional Programs 

“Sec. 106. Chapter 2 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new titles: 


„Title VIII—Southeast Asia Multilateral 
and Regional Programs 

“ ‘Sec. 271. GENERAL Provisions.—The ac- 
celeration of social and economic progress in 
southeast Asia is important to the achieve- 
ment of the United States foreign policy ob- 
jectives of peace and stability in that area. 
It is the sense of Congress that this objective 
would be served by an expanded effort by the 
countries of southeast Asia and other inter- 
ested countries in cooperative programs for 
social and economic development of the re- 
gion, employing both multilateral and bi- 
lateral channels of assistance. 
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“ ‘Sec. 272. SPECIAL Provisions.—In provid- 
ing assistance to further the purposes of this 
title the President shall take into account: 

“*(1) initiatives in the field of social and 
economic development by Asian peoples and 
institutions; ; 

“*(2) regional economic cooperation and 
integration in southeast Asia; 

“*(3) the extent of participation by other 
potential donor countries; 

“*(4) the degree of peaceful cooperation 
among the countries of southeast Asia 
toward the solution of common problems; 
and 

“*"(5) the ability of multilateral institu- 
tions or other administering authorities to 
carry out projects and programs effectively, 
efficiently, and economically. 

“ ‘Sec, 278. AUrHORATTON.— The President 
is authorized to utilize not to exceed 
$10,000,000 of the funds otherwise available 
to carry out the provisions of part I of this 
Act (other than title VI of this chapter) to 
furnish assistance under this title on such 
terms and conditions as he may determine, 
in order to promote social and economic de- 
velopment and stability in southeast Asia. 


Title IX—Utilization of Democratic Insti- 
tutions in Development 


“Sec. 281. In carrying out programs au- 
thorized in this chapter, emphasis shall be 
placed on assuring maximum participation 
in the task of economic development on the 
part of the people of the developing coun- 
tries, through the encouragement of demo- 
cratic private and local governmental 
institutions.’ 


“Chapter 3—International organizations 

and programs 

“Sec. 107. Chapter 3 of part I of the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, which 
relates to international organizations and 
programs, is amendec. as follows: 

“(a) Section 301(a), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by inserting im- 
mediately after ‘by such organizations’ the 
following: ‘, and in the case of the Indus 
Basin Development Fund administered by 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development to make grants and loans 
payable as to principal and interest in United 
States dollars and subject to the provisions 
of section 201 (d). 

„b) Section 301 (b), which relates to gen- 
eral authority, is amended by striking out 
‘United Nations Expanded Program of Tech- 
nical Assistance and the United Nations Spe- 
cial Fund’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘United Nations Development Program’ and 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new sentence: The President shall seek to 
assure that no contribution to the United 
Nations Development Program authorized by 
this Act shall be used for projects for eco- 
nomic or technical assistance to the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, so long as Cuba is governed 
by the Castro regime.’ 

“(c) Section 301(c), which relates to as- 
sistance for Palestine refugees in the Near 
East, is amended by striking out the last 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: ‘Contributions by the United 
States for the fiscal year 1967 shall not ex- 
ceed $13,300,000. No contributions under 
this subsection shall be made except on the 
condition that the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency take all possible measures to 
assure that no part of the United States 
contribution shall be used to furnish assist- 
ance to any refugee who is receiving military 
training as a membér of the so-called 
Palestine Liberation Army.’ 

“(d) Section 302, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended to read as follows: 

“SEC. 302. AurHorrzation.—(a) There is 
authorized to be appropriated to the Presi- 
dent for grants to carry out the purposes of 
this chapter, in addition to funds 5 
under any other Act for such p 
the fiscal year 1967 not to exceed $140, 433, ‘000. 
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“*(b) There is authorized to be appropri- 
ated to the President, for the fiscal year 1967, 
$1,000,000 for contributions to the United Na- 
tions Children’s Fund during the calendar 
year, 1967. Funds made available under this 
subsection shall be in addition to funds 
available under this or any other Act for such 
contributions and shall not be taken into 
account in computing the aggregate amount 
of United States contributions to such fund 
for the calendar year 1967. 

e) None of the funds available to carry 
out this chapter shall be contributed to any 
international organization or to any foreign 
government or agency thereof to pay the 
costs of developing or operating any volun- 
teer program of such organization, govern- 
ment, or agency relating to the selection, 
training, and programing of volunteer man- 
power.’ 


“Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 


“Sec. 108, Chapter 4 of part I of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to supporting assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 401, which relates to general 
authority, is amended by striking out the 
period at the end thereof and inserting a 
colon and the following: ‘Provided, That not 
more than thirteen countries may receive as- 
sistance under the authority of this chapter 
in any fiscal year, unless the President de- 
termines that it is in the national interest 
of the United States to furnish such assist- 
ance to an additional country or countries. 
Any such determination, together with the 
reasons therefor, shall be reported to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate and to the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.’ 

“(b) Section 402, which relates to authori- 
zation, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 402. AUTHORIZATION.—There is au- 
thorized to be appropriated to the President 
to carry out the purposes of this chapter for 
the fiscal year 1967 not to exceed $715,000,- 
000: Provided, That where commodities are 
furnished on a grant basis under this chapter 
under arrangements which will result in the 
accrual of proceeds to the Government of 
Vietnam from the sale thereof, arrangements 
shall be made to assure that such proceeds 
will not be budgeted by the Government of 
Vietnam for economic assistance projects or 
programs unless the President or his repre- 
sentative has given his prior written ap- 
proval. Amounts appropriated under this 
section are authorized to remain available 
until expended.” 

“Chapter 5—Contingency fund 

“Sec. 109. Section 451 of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to contingency fund, is amended as 
follows: 

“(a) Subsection (a) is amended as follows: 

“(1) Strike out ‘1966’ and 150,000,000 in 
the first sentence and insert in lieu thereof 
1967 and ‘$110,000,000’, respectively. 

“(2) Strike out the second and third sen- 
tences. 

“(b) Subsection (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘the first sentence of’. 

“Chapter 7—Joint Commissions on Rural 
Development 

“Sec. 110. Part I of the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof a new chapter as 
follows: 


“Chapter 7—Joint Commissions on Rural 
Development 

“ ‘Sec. 471. JOINT. COMMISSIONS ON RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT.—(a) The President is author- 
ized to conclude agreements with less devel- 
oped countries providing for the establish- 
ment in such countries of Joint Commissions 
on Rural Development each of which shall 
be composed of one or more citizens of the 
United States appointed by the President 
and one or more citizens of the country in 
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which the Commission is established. A ma- 
jority of the members of each such Commis- 
sion shall be citizens of the country in which 
it is established. Each such agreement shall 
provide for the selection of the members who 
are citizens of the country in which the Com- 
mission is established who wherever feasible 
shall be selected in such manner and for 
such terms of office as will insure to the max- 
imum extent possible their tenure and con- 
tinuity in office. 

“*(b) A commission established pursuant 
to an agreement authorized by this section 
shall be authorized to formulate and carry 
out programs for development of rural areas 
in the country in which it is established, 
which may include such research, training 
and other activities as may be necessary or 
appropriate for such development. 

e Not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
funds made available pursuant to section 212 
shall be available to the President in negoti- 
ating and carrying out agreements entered 
into under this section, ineluding the financ- 
ing of appropriate activities of Commissions 
established pursuant to such agreements. 

d) The furnishing of assistance under 
this section shall not be construed as an 
express or implied assumption by the United 
States of any responsibility for making fur- 
ther contributions for such purpose, 

e) Nothing in this chapter shall be 
construed to restrict the authority contained 
in any other chapters of this Act.’ 


“PART N 
“Chapter 2—Military assistance 


“Sec, 201, Chapter 2 of part II of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to military assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

(a) Section 504 (a), which relates to au- 
thorization, is amended to read as follows: 

(a) In addition to such amounts as may 
be otherwise authorized to support Viet- 
namese forces and other free world forces 
in Vietnam, there is authorized to be ap- 
propriated to the President to carry out the 
purposes of this part (excluding the support 
of Vietnamese forces and other free world. 
forces in Vietnam) not to exceed $8'75,000,000 
for the fiscal year 1967: Provided, That funds 
made available for assistance under this 
chapter (other than training in the United 
States) shall not be used to furnish such 
assistance to more than forty countries in 
any fiscal year. Amounts appropriated 
under this subsection are authorized to 
remain available until expended.’ 

“(b) Section 506, which relates to condi- 
tions of eligibility, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

e) From and after the sixtieth day after 
the date of enactment of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1966, no assistance shall be 
provided under this chapter to any country 
to which salés are made under title I of the 
Agricultural Trade Development and As- 
sistance Act of 1954 until such country has 
entered into an agreement to permit the use 
of foreign currencies accruing to the United 
States under such title I to procure equip- 
ment, materials, facilities, and services for 
the common defense including internal 
security, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 104(c) of such title I? 

“(c) Section 508, which relates to reim- 
bursements, is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: ‘Such 
amounts of the appropriations made avail- 
able under this part (including unliquidated 
balances of funds heretofore obligated for 
financing sales and guarantees) as may de 
determined by the President shall be trans- 
ferred to, and merged with, the separate fund 
account.” 

“(d) Section 510(a), which relates to spe- 
cial authority, is amended by striking out 
*1966" each place it appears and inserting in 
lieu thereof in each such place ‘1967’. 


ee 
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“(e) Section 512, which relates to restric- 
tions on military aid to Africa, is amended by 
striking out ‘fiscal year 1966’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘each fiscal year’. 

“(f) At the end of such chapter 2, add the 
following new section: 

“SEC. 514. ADMINISTRATION OF SALES AND 
EXCHANGE PROGRAMS INVOLVING DEFENSE 
ARTICLES AND SERVICES.—(a) Programs for 
the sale or exchange of defense articles or 
defense services under this chapter shall be 
administered so as to encourage regional 
arms control and disarmament agreements 
and so as to discourage arms races. 

“*(b) In order to further encourage re- 
gional arms control and disarmament agree- 
ments and discourage arms races in the 
American Republics, notwithstanding the 
provisions of section 511(a) of this Act, the 
total value of military assistance and sales 
(other than training) under this Act or in 
accordance with section 7307 of title 10, 
United States Code, for American Republics 
in any fiscal year shall not exceed $85,000,000, 
of which $25,000,000 may be used for assist- 
ance on a cost-sharing basis to an inter- 
American military force under the control 
of the Organization of American States: 
Provided, That the cost of defense articles 
supplied for use by elements of the Inter- 
American Peace Force in the Dominican Re- 
public shall not be charged against the 
$85,000,000 limitation provided by this sub- 
section.’ 

PART MI 


“Chapter 1—General provisions 


“Sec. 301. Chapter 1 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to general provisions, is 
amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 601, which relates to en- 
couragement of free enterprise and private 
participation, is amended as follows: 

“(1) In subsection (b), immediately after 
paragraph (1), insert the following new 


„%) establish an effective system for ob- 
taining adequate information with respect 
to the activities of, and opportunities for, 
nongovernmental participation in the de- 
velopment process, and for utilizing such in- 
formation in the planning, direction, and 
execution of programs carried out under this 
Act, and in the coordination of such pro- 

with the ever-increasing develop- 
mental activities of nongovernmental United 
States institutions;’. 

“(2) In subsection (b), redesignate para- 
graphs (2), (3), (4), (5), and (6) as para- 
graphs (3), (4), (5), (6), and (7), respec- 
tively. 

“(3) In subparagraph (b), strike out ‘and’ 
at the end of paragraph (6), as so redesig- 
nated by paragraph (2) of this subsection; 
strike out the period at the end of paragraph 
(7), as so redesignated by paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, and insert in lieu thereof a 
semicolon; and at the end thereof add the 
following new paragraph: 

““(8) utilize wherever practicable the 
services of United States private enterprise 
on a cost-plus incentive fee contract basis to 
provide the necessary skills to develop and 
operate a specific project or program of as- 
sistance in a less developed friendly country 
or area in any case in which direct private 
investment is not readily encouraged, and 
provide where appropriate for the transfer 
of equity ownership in such project or pro- 
gram to private investors at the earliest 
feasible time.’ 

“(4) Subsection (c) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“'(c)(1} There is hereby established an 
International Private Investment Advisory 
Council on Foreign Aid to be composed of 
such number of leading American business 
specialists as may be selected, from time to 
time, by the Administrator of the Agency 
for International Development for the pur- 
pose of carrying out the provisions of this 
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subsection. The members of the Council 
shall serve at the pleasure of the Admin- 
istrator, who shall designate one member to 
serve as Chairman. 

“*(2) It shall be the duty of the Coun- 
cil, at the request of the Administrator, to 
make recommendations to the Administra- 
tor with respect to particular aspects of pro- 
grams and activities under this Act where 
private enterprise can play a contributing 
Tole and to act as liaison for the Admin- 
istrator to involve specific private enterprises 
in such programs and activities. 

“*(3) The members of the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall receive no compensation for their 
services but shall be entitled to reimburse- 
ment in accordance with section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for travel and other expenses in- 
curred by them in the performance of their 
functions under this subsection. 

%) The expenses of the Advisory Coun- 
cil shall be paid by the Administrator from 
funds otherwise available under this Act.’ 

“(b) Section 604, which relates to procure- 
ment, is amended as follows: 

“(1) Subsection (c), which relates to pro- 
curement of agricultural commodities, is 
amended by striking out the word ‘sur- 
plus’ each time it appears and by insert- 
ing ‘or product thereof available for dispo- 
sition under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, as amended,’ 
after the word ‘commodity’ the first time it 
appears. 

“(2) Add the following new subsection: 

“*(e) No funds made available under this 
Act shall be used for the procurement of any 
agricultural commodity or product thereof 
outside the United States when the domestic 
price of such commodity is less than parity.’ 

“(c) Section 608(a), which relates to ad- 
vance acquisition of property, is amended by 
inserting ‘(including personnel costs)’ im- 
mediately after ‘costs’ the first place it ap- 
pears in the first sentence. 

“(d) Section 610(b), which relates to 
transfer between accounts, is amended by 
striking out the last sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: ‘Not to ex- 
ceed $5,000,000 of the funds appropriated 
under section 402 of this Act for any fiscal 
year may be transferred to and consolidated 
with appropriations made under section 637 
(a) of this Act for the same fiscal year, sub- 
ject to the further limitation that funds so 
transferred shall be available solely for addi- 
tional administrative expenses incurred in 
connection with programs in Vietnam.’ 

“(e) Section 612, which relates to the use 
of foreign currencies, is amended by adding 
a new subsection as follows: 

“*(c) In addition to funds otherwise avail- 
able, excess foreign currencies, as defined in 
subsection (b), may be made available to 
friendly foreign governments and to private, 
nonprofit United States organizations to 
carry out voluntary family planning pro- 
grams in countries which request such as- 
sistance. No such program shall be assisted 
unless the President has received assurances 
that in the administration of such program 
the recipient will take reasonable precautions 
to insure that no person receives any family 
planning assistance or supplies unless he 
desires such services. The excess foreign cur- 
rencies made available under this subsection 
shall not, in any one year, exceed 5 per 
centum of the aggregate of all excess foreign 
currencies. As used in this subsection, the 
term ‘voluntary family planning program’ 
includes, but is not limited to, demographic 
studies, medical and psychological research 
personnel training, the construction and 
staffing of clinics and rural health centers, 
specialized training of doctors and para- 
medical personnel, the manufacture of medi- 
cal supplies, and the dissemination of fam- 
ily planning information, medical assistance, 
and supplies to individuals who desire such 
assistance.’ 
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t) Section 614(a) which relates to spe- 
cial authorities, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: ‘The 
limitation contained in the preceding sen- 
tence shall not apply to any country which 
is a victim of active Communist or Com- 
munist-supported aggression.’ 

“(g) Section 614(¢c), which relates to 
special authorities, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following: “The President 
shall promptly and fully inform the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
Senate of each use of funds under this sub- 
section.’ 

“(h) Section 620, which relates to prohi- 
bitions against furnishing assistance, is 
amended as follows: 

“(1) The first sentence of subsection (i) 
is amended to read as follows: ‘No assistance 
shall be provided under this or any other 
Act, and no sales shall be made under the 
Agricultural Trade Development and Assist- 
ance Act of 1954, to any country which the 
President determines is engaging in or pre- 
paring for aggressive military efforts, or 
which hereafter is officially represented at 
any international conference when that 
representation includes the planning of activ- 
ities involving insurrection or subversion, 
which military efforts, insurrection, or sub- 
version, are directed t— 

“*(1) the United States, 

“*(2) any country receiving assistance 
under this or any other Act, or 

“"(3) any country to which sales are 
made under the Agricultural Trade Develop- 
ment and Assistance Act of 1954, = 


until the President determines that such 
military efforts or preparations have ceased, 
or such representation has ceased, and he 
reports to the Congress that he has received 
assurances satisfactory to him that such 
military efforts or preparations will not be 
renewed, or that such representation will not 
be renewed or repeated.’ 

“(2) Subsection (k) is amended to read 
as follows: 

„k) Without the express approval of 
Congress, no assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country for construc- 
tion of any productive enterprise with re- 
spect to which the aggregate value of assist- 
ance to be furnished by the United States 
will exceed $100,000,000. Except as otherwise 
provided in section 510, no military assist- 
ance shall be furnished to any country under 
this Act for carrying out any program, with 
respect to which the aggregate value of as- 
sistance to be furnished beginning July 1, 
1966, by the United States will exceed $100,- 
000,000 unless such program has been in- 
cluded in the presentation to the Congress 
during its consideration of authorizations 
for appropriations under this Act or of ap- 
propriations pursuant to authorizations con- 
tained in this Act. No provision of this or 
any other Act shall be construed to authorize 
the President to waive the provisions of this 
subsection.’ 

“(3) Subsection (1) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(1) The President shall consider deny- 
ing assistance under this Act to the govern- 
ment of any less developed country which, 
after December 31, 1966, has failed to enter 
into an agreement with the President to in- 
stitute the investment anty program 
under section 221 (b) (1) of this Act, provid- 
ing protection against the specific risks of 
inconvertibility under subparagraph (A), 
and expropriation or confiscation under sub- 
paragraph (B), of such section 221 (b) (1).’ 

“(4) Subsection (n) is amended to read as 
follows: 

n) In view of the aggression of North 
Vietnam, no assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country which has 
failed to take appropriate steps, not later 
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than sixty days after the date of enactment 
of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966— 
) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting to North Viet- 
nam— 


“*(i) any items of economic assistance, 

„U) any items which are, for the pur- 
poses of title I of the Mutual Defense Assist- 
ance Control Act of 1951, as amended, arms, 
ammunition and implements of war, atomic 
energy materials, petroleum, transportation 
materials of strategic value, or items of pri- 
mary strategic significance used in the pro- 
duction of arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war, or 

“ (iii) any other equipment, materials, or 
commodities; and 

B) to prevent ships or aircraft under its 
registry from transporting any equipment, 
materials, or commodities from North Viet- 
nam.’ 

“(5) At the end of such section 620, add 
the following new subsections: 

“*(p) No assistance shall be furnished un- 
der this Act to the United Arab Republic 
unless the President finds and reports with- 
in thirty days of such finding to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives that such assistance is essential to the 
national interest of the United States, and 
further that such assistance will neither 
directly nor indirectly assist aggressive ac- 
tions by the United Arab Republic. 

“*(q) No assistance shall be furnished 
under this Act to any country which is in 
default, during a period in excess of six 
calendar months, in payment to the United 
States of principal or interest on any loan 
made to such country under this Act, unless 
such country meets its obligations under 
the loan or unless the President determines 
that assistance to such country is in the 
national interest and notifies the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives and the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the Sen- 
ate of such determination. 

“<(r) No recipient of a loan made under 
the authority of this Act, any part of which 
is outstanding on or after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection, shall be relieved of 
Uability for the repayment of any part of the 
principal of or interest on such loan.’ 


“Chapter 2—Administrative provisions 


“Sec. 302. Chapter 2 of part III of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
which relates to administrative provisions, 
is amended as follows: 

“(a) Section 622, which relates to coordi- 
nation with foreign policy, is amended as 
follows: 

“(1) Subsection (b) is amended by strik- 
ing out ‘(including any civic action and sales 
program)’ and substituting ‘(including civic 
action) or sales programs’. 

“(2) Subsection (c) is amended by strik- 
ing all after ‘general direction of’ and sub- 
stituting ‘economic assistance and military 
assistance and sales programs, including but 
not limited to determining whether there 
shall be a military assistance (including civic 
action) or sales program for a country and 
the value thereof, to the end that such pro- 
grams are effectively integrated both at home 
and abroad and the foreign policy of the 
United States is best served thereby.’ 

“(b) Section 624(d), which relates to the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(8) Whenever the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, deems it appropriate in 
carrying out his duties under this Act, he 
may from time to time notify the head of any 
agency primarily responsible for administer- 
ing any program with respect to which the 
Inspector General, Foreign Assistance, has 
responsibilities under paragraph (2) of this 
subsection that all internal audit, end-use 
inspection, and management inspection re- 
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ports submitted to the head of such agency 
or mission in the field in connection with 
such program from any geographic areas 
designated by the Inspector General, Foreign 
Assistance, shall be submitted simultane- 
ously to the Inspector General, Foreign As- 
sistance. The head of each such agency 
shall cooperate with the Inspector General, 
Foreign Assistance, in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this paragraph.’ 

“(c) Section 634, which relates to reports 
and information, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

t) The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
transmit to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the Senate semiannual 
reports showing as of June 30 and December 
31 of each year the repayment status of each 
loan theretofore made under authority of 
this Act any part of the principal or interest 
of which remains unpaid on the date of the 
report.” 

“(d) Section 635(h), which relates to gen- 
eral authorities, is amended by inserting 
(except development loans)’ immediately 
after II. V. and VI’. 

“(e) Section 637({a), which relates to ad- 
ministrative expenses, is amended by striking 
out ‘1966 not to exceed $54,240,000’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘1967 not to exceed 
$55,813,500".” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Tuomas E. MORGAN, 

EDNA F. KELLY, 

WAYNE L. Hays, 

W.S. MAILLIARD, 

PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


J. W. FULBRIGHT, 


BOURKE B. HICKENLOOPER, 
GEORGE AIKEN, 
FRANK CARLSON, 

Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15750) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report. 

The Senate amendment struck out all of 
the House bill after the enacting clause and 
inserted a substitute text. 

The committee of conference recommends 
that the House recede from its disagreement 
to the amendment of the Senate with an 
amendment, which is a substitute for both 
the text of the House bill and the text of the 
Senate amendment, and that the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Except for conforming clerical and minor 
drafting changes, the differences between the 
House bill and the substitute agreed to in 
conference are noted below. 

BASIC DIFFERENCES 

The House bill and the Senate amendment 
contained numerous and important differ- 
ences. Many of these differences refiected 
a divergence between the managers on the 
part of the House and the managers on the 
part of the Senate in their concepts of the 
objectives of the foreign aid program and 
of the relation of foreign aid to the imple- 
mentation of U.S. foreign policy. 

Although the committee of conference 
agreed to compromise language with respect 
to major differences, the conference report 
does not reflect a reconciliation of the basic 
positions of the Senate and the House con- 
ferees as to the nature and the administra- 
tion of foreign aid. 
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Military assistance 


The Senate amendment contained no lan- 
guage relating to military assistance because 
the Senate had passed a separate bill, S. 3583, 
dealing with this matter. Most of the pro- 
visions of the House bill relating to military 
assistance had been included in S. 3583 as 
approved by the Senate and were agreed to by 
the committee of conference after the man- 
agers on the part of the House acceptedsi 
authorizations for a single fiscal year instead 
of the 2-year authorizations contained in the 
House bill. 

Authorization (Sec. 201(a).) 

The House bill authorized $917 million for 
military assistance. There was no authori- 
zation for military assistance in the Senate 
amendment. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to a figure of $875 million and to a 
requirement that military assistance shall 
not be furnished, other than for training in 
the United States, to more than 40 countries 
in any fiscal year. 


Use of Local Currencies Derived From Sales 
of Agricultural Commodities for the Com- 
mon Defense (Sec. 201 (b)) 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted an amendment to section 201(b) 
of the House bill, which required that no 
military assistance may be provided to any 
country to which sales are made under title 
I of the Agricultural Trade Development and 
Assistance Act of 1954, as amended, until 
such country agrees to permit the use of for- 
eign currencies to procure military equip- 
ment, materials, facilities, and services for 
the common defense. The amendment al- 
lows a period of 60 days after enactment of 
this bill for the necessary negotiation of 
military assistance agreements. 


Assistance to the American Republics (Sec. 
201(f)) 

The House bill included a provision that 
sales of defense articles or services under the 
authority of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 shall be administered so as to encourage 
regional arms control agreements and dis- 
courage arms races. 

The Senate amendment did not contain 
such a provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a limitation that military assist- 
ance and sales (other than training) to the 
American Republics shall not exceed $85 
million. 

The purpose of this limitation is to dis- 
courage the governments of the American 
Republics from diverting their limited re- 
sources from of economic and 
social development to building military es- 
tablishments larger than necessary to main- 
tain internal security and defend against 
border incursions. 

Should this limitation prove to be either 
too restrictive or fail to accomplish its ob- 
jective because of procurement from non- 
U.S. sources, the managers on the part of the 
House are prepared to initiate appropriate 
remedial action. 

One-year authorization 

The House bill contained authorizations 
of funds for fiscal years 1967 and 1968 for 
seven of the programs included in the For- 
eign Assistance Act, as well as extending for 
2 years authority with respect to certain for- 
elgn assistance operations which had been 
subject to specific time limitation, except 
that funds for development loans and the 
Alliance for Progress were authorized for 5 
years. 

The Senate amendment limited all author- 
ity to a single year except for a 2-year author- 
ization of funds for the Alliance for Progress. 

The committee of conference agreed to an 
authorization for 3 years for the development 
loan fund and for the Alliance for Progress, 
and for 1 year only with respect to other 
authorizations of funds and those provisions 
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of the House bill which had authorized op- 
erations for a 2-year period. 


Limitation on the number of countries to 
which assistance may be provided 


The Senate amendment limited the num- 
ber of countries to which development loans 
could be provided to 10, the number of coun- 
tries to which technical cooperation and de- 
velopment grants could be provided to 40, 
and the number of countries to which sup- 
porting assistance could be provided to 10. 
With respect to the development loan fund 
and to technical cooperation and develop- 
ment grants, assistance could be provided to 
additional countries only after the President 
had submitted to the Committees on Foreign 
Relations and Foreign Affairs a report that 
assistance to such countries was in the na- 
tional interest and each of the committees 
had adopted a resolution approving assistance 
to the additional countries. 

In the case of supporting assistance, the 
President could increase the number of coun- 
tries after determining that such increase 
was in the national interest and reporting 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations of 
the Senate and to the Speaker of the House. 

The House bill contained no limitation on 
the number of countries to which assistance 
could be provided. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the limitation of development loans 
to 10 countries and of technical cooperation 
and development grants to 40 countries after 
getting agreement that the President could 
provide assistance to any additional country 
30 days after submitting to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House a report stating that 
assistance to such country is in the national 
interest and giving his reasons. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a limitation on the number of coun- 
tries to receive supporting assistance of 13 
rather than 10 as contained in the Senate 
amendment, together with the requirement 
for a Presidential determination and notifica- 
tion to the Congress as contained in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The managers on the part of the House also 
accepted a limitation on the number of coun- 
tries to which military assistance could be 
provided to 40 after being informed that the 
executive branch did not oppose such a limi- 
tation. 

It was the understanding of the managers 
on the part of the House that countries re- 
ceiving U.S. aid as participants in programs 
or projects organized or administered by in- 
ternational organizations or carried on on 
behalf of or jointly by a group of nations 
are not to be included in determining the 
number of countries subject to the various 
limitations on the number of countries to 
which assistance may be provided. 

Although the House conferees share with 
the Senate a desire to reduce foreign aid ex- 
penditures and to curtail the magnitude and 
scope of foreign aid operations, they do not 
regard the limiting by law of the number of 
countries to which assistance may be pro- 
vided as being a desirable or effective means 
of attaining the desired objective. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs pointed 
out in its report on the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1966 (H. Rept. 1651) that the Foreign As- 
sistance Act provides “* * * the President 
with a variety of tools which are essential to 
the conduct of U.S. foreign policy” and that 
it is not to our advantage to impose restric- 
tions on the purposes or the countries for 
which these tools can be used, the effect of 
which is to deprive us of the means for deal- 
ing with situations which may occur.” 

The managers on the part of the House do 
not believe that the United States should 
provide assistance to foreign countries unless 
such assistance makes a significant contribu- 
tion to the attainment of our foreign policy 
objectives. It is essential that the Congress 
be on guard against any tendency on the part 
of those responsible for foreign aid opera- 
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tions to regard the extension of assistance 
to additional countries and the expansion of 
programs already in existence as being nor- 
mal, inevitable, or desirable. 

To the extent that the limitations on the 
number of countries agreed to by the com- 
mittee of conference cause the Executive 
to exercise prudence in extending or expand- 
ing U.S. assistance to other countries, they 
may serve a useful purpose. The President 
is given discretion, however, to exceed these 
limits when he determines that it is in the 
national interest to do so. 


Channeling U.S. assistance through inter- 
national organizations 

The Senate amendment contained four 
provisions relating to the channeling of U.S. 
economic aid funds through international 
lending organizations or multilateral pro- 
grams. The House bill did not include com- 
parable provisions. 

Two of these provisions were deleted by 
the committee of conference. 


Development Loans 

The Senate amendment (sec. 102(e)) pro- 
vided that 15 percent of development loan 
funds should be available only for transfer 
to the International Development Associa- 
tion, the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, or the International 
Finance Corporation. Under existing law, 
transfer of the same percentage is author- 
ized, but funds are not required to be used 
only for this purpose. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a set-aside of 10 percent of devel- 
opment loan funds for such transfers. 


Alliance for Progress 

The Senate amendment contained an au- 
thorization to transfer up to 15 percent of 
Alliance for Progress funds to the Inter- 
American Development Bank, the Interna- 
tional Development Association, the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, or the International Finance 
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Corporation, Such authority was permissive 
and did not require the set-aside of funds 
for the use of these institutions. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted this provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 

the importance of the interna- 
tional lending agencies and anticipate that 
these institutions will have an increasing role 
in promoting the economic development of 
the less developed countries. 

Although there may be situations where 
it would be in the interest of the United 
States to transfer foreign assistance funds 
to such agencies for specific operations, the 
House conferees do not believe that responsi- 
bility for the administration of the foreign 
assistance program or foreign assistance 
funds should be shifted to these interna- 
tional institutions. 

The foreign assistance program should 
exist primarily to provide tools for the im- 
plementation of U.S. foreign policy. 

The functions, responsibilities, and finan- 
cial requirements of each of the interna- 
tional lending agencies are determined in 
important respects by other considerations. 

As such agencies develop the capability 
and have available the necessary resources to 
assume increasing responsibility for promot- 
ing economic development, it should be pos- 
sible for the United States to curtail bilateral 
assistance for this purpose. 

Such shifting of responsibility and cur- 
tailment of bilateral assistance should, how- 
ever, be accomplished by a phasing down of 
the foreign assistance program and an eval- 
uation by the United States of its contribu- 
tions to each of the international lending in- 
stitutions on an individual basis rather than 
by the transfer of funds. 


Authorization of funds 
The following table shows the differences 
between the House bill and the Senate 


amendment, and the sums agreed to by the 
committee of conference. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1966 (fiscal year 1967) 
[In thousands} 


Program 


Development Loan Fund 


Technical cooperation and 89 grants 
American schools and hospitals abroad. 


Southeast Asia multilateral and regional programs... 
International organizations and 3 1 


e ce aan 
Military assistance 1. 


3, 192, 119 


4, 109, 110 


Difference + 


H—315, 000.0 
8-+315, 000. 0 
HA, 310.0 


917, 000 


1 Boan: wm authorized the same amounts for fiscal 1967 and 1968, except 5 years in the case of the De t 
d and the oy only. for Progress, and except $1,000,000 for . currencies and $1,000, fot 


Loan Fun 
UNICEF for fiscal 1967 on 


2 Senate bill authorized fi funds for fiscal year 1967 only, except 2 years for the Alliance for 


3 Conferees agreed to authorization for fiscal year 1967 only, except 3 years for the Dey: — 
($720, 000,000 for fiscal years 1968 and 1909) and 3 years for the Aliance for È. x 


Kg H=House; 8 
House bill 3 use of pt. I funds for this pu 


rogress (8760, 000, 000 for fiscal years 1968 


urpose but specified no amount; Senate 
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Other changes in the House bill agreed to 
by the committee of conference are as fol- 
lows: 

PART I 
Chapter 1—Policy 
Sense of Congress Concerning Communist- 

Supported Military Propaganda by Aid-Re- 

cipient Countries (House Bill, Sec, 101(a)) 

The House bill amended section 102 of the 
act to express the sense of Congress that the 
President keep the Congress fully and cur- 
rently informed concerning aid-recipient 
countries which divert their economic re- 
sources for military propaganda supported 
by the Soviet Union or Communist China 
and directed against other aid-recipient 
countries or the United States, 

The Senate amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to the deletion of this requirement 
with the understanding that such deletion 
does not indicate any diminution of the op- 
position of Congress to the diversion of eco- 
nomic resources to finance propaganda 
against other nations receiving assistance, 
and with the assurance of the Executive that 
the Congress would be kept fully and cur- 
rently informed on this subject without a 
specific legal requirement to do so. 


Assistance Not To Be Construed as U.S. Mili- 
tary Commitment (Sec. 101 (b)) 

The Senate amendment added a sentence 
to section 102 of the act which is the state- 
ment of policy. The new sentence stated 
that the act or the furnishing of assistance 
under the act or under the Military Assist- 
ance and Sales Act shall not be construed as 
creating a new commitment or as affecting 
any existing commitment to use Armed 
Forces of the United States for the defense 
of any foreign country. 

The House bill did not contain a com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate language with an 
amendment that deleted the reference to the 
Military Assistance and Sales Act. This de- 
letion was necessary since the Senate had 
accepted the single bill concept which in- 
cluded both economic and military assist- 
ance. The House conferees have proceeded 
in the knowledge that such military com- 
mitments as the United States has under- 
taken abroad for the defense of another 
country have been based upon treaties and 
other international agreements apart from 
the Foreign Assistance Act. The inclusion 
of the new sentence will remove any uncer- 
tainty that may exist on the part of others 
that such is not the case. 


Chapter 2—Development assistance 
Title I—Development Loan Fund 


Added criteria for development loans (sec. 
102(a) (1)) 

The Senate amendment amended section 
201 of the act by adding three criteria to be 
taken into account in making development 
loans: 

(a) The recipient’s progress toward re- 
spect for the rule of law, freedom of ex- 
pression and of the press, and recognition 
of the importance of individual freedom, 
initiative, and private enterprise; 

(b) The recipient’s steps to improve its 
climate for domestic and foreign private in- 
vestment through (1) encouragement of 
maximum private ownership of industry, 
(2) nondiscriminatory treatment between 
national and nonnational and between pub- 
lic and private enterprises and products, and 
(3) adequate protection of industrial prop- 
erty rights; and 

(c) Whether or not the activity will con- 
tribute to self- g growth. 

The House bill contained a provision com- 
parable to the second of the Senate's three 
new criteria ((b), above) which simply stated 
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that the President, in carrying out the de- 
velopment loan program, shall seek to en- 
courage each recipient country to improve 
its climate for private investment as a nec- 
essary element in economic development. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
language in the Senate amendment as con- 
tained in points (a) and (c) above but 
adopted the broader of the House 
in lieu of the Senate’s statement in point 
(b). It is their belief that the inclusion of 
these new criteria provide a more compre- 
hensive guide in seeking to achieve progress 
in many areas of development. 


Title II— Technical Cooperation and 
Development Grants 


Added criteria for technical cooperation and 
development grants (sec. 103(a) (1) ) 

The Senate amendment amended section 
211 of the act to add two criteria to be taken 
into account in making technical coopera- 
tion and development grants: 

(a) The recipient’s progress toward re- 
spect for the rule of law, freedom of ex- 
pression and of the press, and recognition 
of the importance of individual freedom, ini- 
tiative, and private enterprise; and 

(b) Whether or not the activity will con- 
tribute to self- growth. 

These criteria are identical with the pro- 
posed development loan criteria relating to 
free institutions and self-sustaining growth 
contained in section 102(a)(1) of the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate language. As in the 
case of the inclusion of the new criteria that 
were added to the development loan section, 
the addition of these new criteria for tech- 
nical cooperation reflect more fully the broad 
objectives the United States seeks to achieve 
through technical assistance programs. 


Increasing agricultural production through 
agricultural research (sec. 103(a) (3)) 
The Senate amendment added to section 

211 of the act a new subsection (e). The new 

language stated that in developing countries 

where food production is not meeting the de- 
mands of population, or diets are seriously 
deficient, high priority should be given to 
increased agricultural production, particu- 

larly through adaptive agricultural research 
programs based on cooperative undertakings 
between universities and research institu- 
tions in the United States and in the devel- 
oping countries. 

The House bill did not contain a com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate language. It reflects the 
concern that a preoccupation of countries 
with industrial development too often mini- 
mizes the improvement of agricultural pro- 
duction, It is in line with the increased em- 
phasis that AID plans to give to agriculture 
in the next fiscal year. American land-grant 
colleges and universities, under contract with 
AID, have played a central role in the crea- 
tion of agricultural training institutions 
and centers for adaptive research in the less 
developed countries. The new subsection is 
consonant with the new subsection (d) in- 
cluded in the House bill which authorizes 
the use of not more than $10 million of tech- 
nical assistance funds or grant funds under 
the Alliance for Progress to strengthen the 
capacity of U.S. research and educational 
institutions to develop and carry out pro- 
grams concerned with the economic and so- 
cial development of the less developed 
countries. 

Title III— Investment Guaranties 

Specific risk guaranty ceiling (sec. 104 (a) (1)) 
The House bill amended section 221 (b) 


of the act to increase from $5 to $8 billion 
the total face amount of specific risk guar- 
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anty contracts that may be outstanding at 
any one time. 

The Senate amendment did not contain 
a comparable provision. 

In view of the fact that the ceiling of $8 
billion contained in the House bill was re- 
lated to a 2-year authorization, the managers 
on the part of the House accepted a reduc- 
tion to $7 billion. 


Extended risk guaranty termination date 
(sec. 104(a) (3) ) 

The House bill amended section 221(b) 
of the act to extend the termination date 
for extended risk guaranty authority from 
June 30, 1967, to June 30, 1970. 

The Senate amendment extended the ter- 
mination date to June 30, 1968. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to an extension of the termination 
date to June 30, 1969. Although the com- 
mittee of conference had agreed to a 1-year 
authorization for foreign assistance, it was 
believed that it was desirable to assure elf- 
gible investors who had started planning 
before June 30, 1968, but were unable to 
complete their investments by that time 
against the possibility that the extended 
risk guaranty program might lapse. 
Increase in maximum period of guaranty of 
equity investment (House bill, sec. 104(b) ) 

The House bill amended section 221(c) 
of the act to increase the maximum period 
of specific risk and extended risk guaranties 
on equity investments from 20 to 30 years. 

The Senate amendment did not contain 
a comparable provision. 

The House receded. The managers on the 
part of the House accepted the argument 
that extension of guaranties beyond 20 years 
would not significantly increase the incen- 
tive for investment while lengthening the 
exposure of the U.S. Government to the risks 
involved. 


Ceiling on Latin American housing guaranty 
authority (sec. 104(c) (2) ) 


The House bill amended section 222(c) 
of the act to increase from $400 to $500 
miilion the ceiling on the total face amount 
of outstanding Latin American housing 
guaranties, and to provide that $350 million 
of this total could be used only for the pur- 
poses of section 224(b)(1) (pilot or demon- 
stration housing projects). 

The Senate amendment did not increase 
the present $400 million ceiling on issuing 
authority but required that at least $50 mil- 
lion of the additional $150 million in issuing 
authority provided in the Foreign Assistance 
Act could be used only for the purposes of 
section 224(b) (1). 

The committee of conference agreed to 
split the difference between the ceilings on 
Latin American housing guaranties and ac- 
cepted a figure of $450 million, The House 
figure of $350 million earmarked for pilot 
or demonstration projects was reduced to 
$300 million, 


Latin American housing guaranty termina- 
tion date (sec. 104(c) (8) ) 


The House bill amended section 222(c) of 
the act to extend the termination date for 
Latin American housing projects guaranty 
1 0 from June 30, 1967 to June 30, 
1970, 

The Senate amendment extended the 
termination date to June 30, 1968. 

The committee of conference agreed to a 
termination date of June 30, 1969. The 
provision in the House bill had been related 
to a 2-year authorization for the foreign as- 
sistance program but it was felt that the 
termination date should be extended for 2 
years beyond the authorization provided for 
the rest of the program in order to assure 
those eligible investors who had started 
planning before June 30, 1968, but were un- 
able to complete their investments by that 
time against the possibility that the Latin 
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American housing guaranty program might 


Title VI— Alliance for Progress 


Adding criteria for Alliance for 
sistance (sec. 105(a) (1) ) 


The Senate amendment amended section 
251(b) of the act to add four criteria to be 
taken into account in furnishing assistance 
under the Alliance for Progress: 

(a) The recipient’s progress toward 
respect for the rule of law, freedom of ex- 
pression and of the press, and recognition 
of the importance of individual freedom, 
initiative, and private enterprise; 

(b) The recipient's steps to improve its 
climate for domestic and foreign private in- 
vestment through (1) encouragement of 
maximum private ownership of industry; (2) 
nondiseriminatory treatment between na- 
tional and nonnational and between public 
and private enterprises and products; and 
(3) adequate protection of industrial prop- 
erty rights; 

(c) Whether or not the activity will con- 
tribute to self-sustaining growth; and 

(d) The extent to which the activity will 
contribute to the economic and political 
integration of Latin America. 

The House bill amended section 251(b) to 
add a provision comparable to the Senate 
version’s private investment criterion (b, 
above) which requires the President, in 
carrying out the Alliance for Progress title, 
to seek to encourage each recipient country 
to improve its climate for private investment 
as a necessary element in economic develop- 
ment. 

The first three criteria (a, b, c above) of 
the Senate amendment and the policy state- 
ment in the House bill were identical with 
the development loan criteria and policy 
statement in section 102(a)(1) of the Sen- 
ate amendment and section 102(a) of the 
House bill. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
language in the Senate amendment as con- 
tained in points (a) and (o) above but 
adopted the broader language of the House 
in lieu of the Senate statement in point (b). 
This action was consistent with that taken 
regarding the new criteria for the develop- 
ment loan program. The managers on the 
part of the House also accepted the Senate 
language contained in point (d) above. Such 
language will make clear the importance of 
increased economic and political integration 
among the American Republics in furthering 
the goals of the Alliance for Progress. 


Alliance loans consistent with CIAP findings 
and recommendations (sec. 105 (a) (2)) 
The Senate amendment added a new sub- 

section (h) to section 251 of the act requir- 
ing that Alliance for Progress loans be made 
only to support national economic plans ap- 
proved by the Inter-American Committee for 
the Alliance for Progress (CIAP). 

The House bill did not contain a compara- 
ble provision. 

The House receded with an amendment, 
The original Senate language was predicated 
on the assumption that CIAP approves or 
disapproves the national economic plans of 
Latin American countries. Such is not the 
case. CIAP confines its functions to an an- 
nual review of country programs during 
which it makes suggestions and recommenda- 
tions for changes and for implementation of 
development plans. The language accepted 
by the committee of conference reflects more 
accurately the role performed by CIAP in 
dealing with national plans. 


Title VIII—Southeast Asia Multilateral and 
Regional Programs 
Southeast Asia multilateral and regional 
programs (sec. 106) 

The House bill added a new title VIII to 
the act which provided for the use of funds 
(other than Alliance for Progress funds) 
otherwise available under part I of the act 
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for southeast Asia multilateral and regional 
programs. The Senate amendment also in- 
cluded this new title but provided for the use 
of not more than $50 million in fiscal year 
1967 of the funds otherwise made available 
under the act for the purposes of the new 
title. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House language but included a ceiling of 
$10 million on the funds otherwise available 
in part I of the act (except the Alliance for 
Progress funds) that may be used under the 
new title. The Executive did not request 
an appropriation for this title for fiscal year 
1967. The funds that may be used under 
the language agreed upon by the committee 
of conference are available without fiscal 
year limitation. The amount is sufficient to 
permit planning and modest programs in 
this pioneer venture. Anything beyond 
that would require further justification and 
congressional action. 


Chapter 3—International organizations and 
programs 
Restriction on Aid for Palestine Liberation 
Organization Members (sec. 107(c) ) 


The House bill amended section 301(c) of 
the act to provide that no contribution shall 
be made to the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency (UNRWA) unless UNRWA 
takes all possible measures to assure that no 
part of the U.S. contribution is used to 
furnish assistance to any refugee “receiving 
training as a member of the so-called 
Palestine Liberation Organization.” 

The Senate amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The Senate conferees accepted the House 
language with two amendments: 

First, the word “Army” was substituted 
for the word “Organization” since it is the 
Palestine Liberation Army that is a para- 
military group whose professed aim is to se- 
cure Arab rights in Palestine by force. 

Second, the word “military” was inserted 
before training to indicate the particular 
type of activity to which the amendment is 
applicable. 


Contributions to United Nations programs 
contrary to U.S. foreign policies (House 
bill sec. 107(d) ) 


The House bill amended section 301 of the 
act by adding a new subsection (d) requir- 
ing the President to seek to assure that no 
U.S. contribution to any United Nations ac- 
tivity shall be used for activities contrary to 
the policies of the United States. 

The Senate amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded. The committee of conference ac- 
cepted another House amendment dealing 
with the United Nations Development Pro- 
gram that seeks to assure that no U.S. con- 
tribution to that program is used for projects 
in Castro Cuba. The Senate conferees were 
not willing to accept an amendment that ap- 
plied to a wide range of programs and the 
implications of which could not be foreseen, 


Indus Basin loan authorization (House bill 
sec. 107(e) ) 

The House bill amended section 302 of the 
act to authorize the appropriation of $51,- 
220,000 for dollar repayable loans for Indus 
Basin development for use beginning in 
fiscal year 1968. 

The Senate amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
receded in view of the fact that all author- 
izations in the bill except for development 
loans and the Alliance for Progress were lim- 
ited to fiscal year 1967. 


Chapter 4—Supporting assistance 


Budgeting of Vietnam Counterpart Funds 
(sec. 108 (b)) 

The House bill amended section 402 ot the 

act to require that counterpart funds accru- 
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ing from commodities provided to the Goy- 
ernment of Vietnam under the supporting 
assistance program should not be budgeted 
by that government for economic assistance 
without the prior written approval of the 
President of the United States or his repre- 
sentative. 

The Senate amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers accepted insertion in the 
language of the House bill of the words ar- 
rangements shall be made to assure that” in 
order to make clear that the mandate of the 
amendment is directed to the executive 
branch of the Government of the United 
States rather than to the Government of 
Vietnam, an independent foreign sovereign. 


Chapter 5—Contingency fund 


Deletion of Reference to 1966 Supplemental 
Contingency Funds (Senate Amendments 
Sec. 109 (a) (2) ) 

The Senate amendment amended section 
451 of the act to delete the requirement that 
contingency funds appropriated under the 
fiscal year 1966 Supplemental Foreign As- 
sistance Authorization Act not be used to 
provide assistance to any country permitting 
ships or aircraft under its registry to carry 
cargo to or from North Vietnam, unless the 
President determined and reported to the 
Congress that withholding such assistance 
would be contrary to the national interest. 
The House bill did not contain a comparable 
provision, 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the deletion of this provision which 
became obsolete upon the expiration of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. 

A comprehensive provision denying assist- 
ance to nations permitting ships or aircraft 
to trade with North Vietnam was included in 
both the House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment and appears in section 301(h)(4) of 
the accompanying conference report. 


Chapter 6—Assistance to nonindustrialized 
countries 


Assistance for Population Control (Senate 
Amendment Sec. 110) 


The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 462 to the act which explicitly author- 
izes the use of economic assistance funds, 
upon the request of a recipient country, to 
furnish technical and other assistance for 
the control of population growth. 

The House bill did not contain a compa- 
rable provision. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
receded. The committee of conference 
recognized that the act now provides sufi- 
cient authority for AID to out tech- 
nical assistance and other activities in the 
field of population control. 


Chapter 7—Joint commissions on rural 
development 
Joint Commission on Rural Development 
(Sec. 110) 

The Senate amendment added a new chap- 
ter 7 to part I expressly authorizing the 
President to conclude agreements with less 
developed countries for the establishment 
of joint commissions on rural development. 
A commission would be composed of at least 
one U.S. citizen and one or more citizens of 
the participating country, with the latter to 
constitute a majority. Where feasible, mem- 
bers from the participating country would 
be so selected as to provide tenure and con- 
tinuity in office. A commission would be au- 
thorized to carry out programs for develop- 
ment of rural areas, including appropriate re- 
search, training, and other activities. Up to 
10 percent of technical cooperation funds 
could be used to carry out the new chapter. 
The furnishing of assistance under the chap- 
ter would not be construed as an express or 
implied assumption by the United States of 
any responsibility for making further con- 
tributions for such purpose, 
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The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate amendment. They 
were aware of the success of this approach 
in Taiwan and the efforts that have been 
made elsewhere to use the joint commission. 
It is their expectation that a clear endorse- 
ment by the Congress on this subject will 
serve to attract attention and to revive in- 
terest among those countries that could 
most benefit from the establishment of a 
joint commission. 

PART II 
Chapter 1—General provisions 
Use of US. Private Enterprise Contracts 
(Sec. 301(a) (3)) 

The House bill amended section 601 of the 
act by adding a new subsection (8) requiring 
that U.S. private enterprise be hired on a 
cost-plus-incentive-fee contract basis to 
carry out projects and programs where 
direct private investment was not readily 
encouraged. It further provided that equity 
ownership in projects and programs should 
be transferred to private investors at the 
earliest feasible time. 

The Senate amendment did not contain a 
comparable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
recognized the merit of the argument that 
the House language might be too restrictive 
in such fields as education and health where 
the services of the private enterprise con- 
tractors might not be available and where 
it would be impossible to transfer to private 
investors equity ownership in a school sys- 
tem or a hospital. 

They, therefore, accepted an amendment 
inserting the words “wherever practicable” 
and “where appropriate” in the House 
provision. 


Procurement of “Surplus” Agricultural 
Commodities (Sec. 301(b) (1) ) 

The Senate amendment amended section 
604(c) of the act to make a technical change 
in the restriction on offshore procurement 
of grant agricultural commodities by apply- 
ing the restriction to “any agricultural com- 
modity or product thereof available for dis- 
tribution under the Agricultural Trade and 
Development Act of 1954, as amended” 
rather than to “any surplus agricultural 
commodity.” 

The House bill did not contain a compa- 
rable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate provision with the under- 
standing that the requirement contained in 
existing law that procurement of agricultural 
commodities be made “only within the 
United States except to the extent that such 
commodity is not available in the United 
States in sufficient quantities to supply 
emergency requirements of recipients under 
this act” remained unchanged. 


Restriction on Offshore Procurement of Agri- 
cultural Commodities (Sec. 301 (b) (2) ) 

The Senate amended section 604 of the 
act by adding a new subsection (e) which 
prohibited offshore procurement of any agri- 
cultural commodity when the domestic 
price is below parity. 

‘The House bill did not contain a com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate provision. 

It is recognized that agricultural commodi- 
ties will have to be procured outside the 
United States under exceptional circum- 
stances. When such procurement does occur 
it should be managed so as not to depress or 
adversely affect U.S. farm prices. 

Use of Excess Foreign Currencies for Family 
Planning (Sec. 301 (e)) 

The Senate amendment added a new sub- 
section (c) to section 612 of the act to make 
explicit the availability of excess foreign 
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currencies for voluntary family planning pro- 
grams in countries requesting such assist- 
ance. No program is to be assisted unless the 
recipient country takes reasonable precau- 
tions in administering the program to in- 
sure that persons receiving assistance desire 
it. Up to 5 percent of the aggregate of all 
excess foreign currencies may be used for 
this purpose in any one year without appro- 
priation. Voluntary family planning pro- 
gram is defined to include the manufacture 
of medical supplies, and the dissemination 
of family planning information, medical as- 
sistance and supplies to individuals who de- 
sire such assistance. 

The House bill did not contain a compara- 
bie provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate amendment with an 
amendment which deleted the provision in 
the Senate version that waived the require- 
ments of section 1415 of the Supplemental 
Appropriations Act of 1953. 


Reports on Unvouchered Funds (Sec. 301(g) ) 


The Senate amendment added to section 
614(c) of the act, a requirement that the 
President report promptly and fully to the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and 
the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions concerning each use of funds under 
that section. 

The House contained no comparable pro- 
vision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate amendment. Section 
614(c) authorizes the President to use 
amounts not to exceed $50 million of the 
funds made available under the Foreign As- 
sistamce Act on an unvouchered basis when 
he certifies that it is inadvisable to specify 
the nature of the use of such funds. The 
amendment will require a limited disclo- 
sure of the use of unvouchered funds. 


Participation in international conferences 
planning subversion (sec. 301 (h) (1)) 


The House bill amended section 620(i) of 
the act to prohibit assistance, including as- 
sistance under Public Law 480, to any coun- 
try which the President finds is participat- 
ing officially in any international conference 
to plan activities involving insurrection or 
subversion directed against the United States 
or recipients of U.S. aid. 

The Senate amendment contained no com- 
parable provision. 

The managers on the part of the Senate 
receded with an amendment. The purpose 
of the amended language is to make clear 
that the application of this provision is 
limited to a country that has official repre- 
sentation at an international conference 
when that representation includes the plan- 
ning of activities involving insurrection or 
subversion directed against the United States 
or a recipient of U.S. assistance. 


Approval of Congress for assistance exceed- 
ing $100 million (sec. 301 (h) (2)) 

The House bill amended section 620(K) of 
the act to require express congressional ap- 
proval of any assistance under the act fur- 
nished “to any country for construction of 
any productive enterprise, or for carrying 
out any program” where the aggregate value 
of assistance exceeds $100 million. 

The Senate amendment amended section 
620(k) to require express congressional ap- 
proval of (a) any economic assistance under 
the act furnished to any country for con- 
struction of any productive enterprise“ where 
the aggregate value of assistance exceeds 
$100 million, and (b) any military assist- 
ance “to any country for carrying out any 
program” when the aggregate value of assist- 
ance exceeds $100 million. 

The committee of conference accepted the 
House l with two amendments. 
First, the words “or for carrying out any 
program” as they pertain to assistance for 
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a oe enterprise were deleted. This 

es any ambiguity as to whether such 
— ter to individual projects, to a series 
of related loans, or to AID country programs. 
Second, the managers on the part of the 
House accepted a modification of the Senate 
restriction on military assistance which re- 
tained the $100 million limitation while 
making clear that countries receiving military 
assistance ting more than $100 mil- 
lion would not have to be identified by name 
in the authorizing legislation. 

It was the understanding of the managers 
on the part of the House that limitations 
contained in this section apply only to as- 
sistance provided under the authority of the 
Foreign Assistance Act. 


Arbitration of Indebtedness to United States 
Citizens (Senate Amendment Sec. 201(1) ) 


The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 620(p) to the Act prohibiting the fur- 
nishing of assistance under the Act to any 
country whose government or an agency or 
subdivision thereof fails within six months 
after request to consent to arbitration under 
the Convention on the Settlement of Invest- 
ment Disputes of any claim against it by any 
U.S. citizen, or any entity, 50% or more 
beneficially owned by U.S. citizens. The new 
section would take effect when the Conven- 
tion entered into force with respect to the 
United States. 

The House bill did not contain a com- 
parable provision. 

Although the Senate receded with respect 
to this provision, the committee of confer- 
ence was impressed with the argument that 
a United States firm had been badly treated 
by the Government of Iran, Although the 
United States firm has not exhausted the 
legal remedies available to it, so that the 
termination of assistance to Iran is not yet 
mandatory under the terms of sections 620 
(c) or (e) of the Foreign Assistance Act, the 
experience of this firm casts doubt on the in- 
terest of the Government of Iran in en- 
couraging private enterprise and the effec- 
tiveness of the efforts being made in that 
country to promote economic development. 


Prohibition against relieving loan recipients 
of liability (sec. 301 (h) (5)) 

The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 620(t) to the act prohibiting relief of 
any loan recipient from liability for the re- 
payment of any part of the principal or 
interest on a loan made under the authority 
of the act. 

The House bill contained no comparable 
provision. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate amendment. The effect of 
the new language is to prevent the conver- 
sion of AID loans to grants. It would not 
prevent AID from renegotiating any out- 
standing loan. 

Prohibition on assistance to countries 6 
months in default on AID loans (sec. 
301 (h) (5) ) 

The Senate amendment added a new sec- 
tion 620(s) to the act which prohibits the 
furnishing of any assistance under the act 
to any country in default in excess of 6 cal- 
endar months on an AID loan made to that 
country, unless the country meets its obliga- 
tions under the loan or the President deter- 
mines and reports to the Congress that such 
assistance is essential to the national 
interest. 

The House bill did not contain a compa- 
rable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted the Senate language with an amend- 
ment to permit the President to waive the 
prohibition on asistance when he determines 
it is “in” the national interest. 


Department reports on repayment 
status of AID loans (sec. 302(c)) 


The Senate amendment amended section 
634 of the act by adding a new subsection 
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(t) requiring that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury transmit to the Congress semiannual re- 
ports on loans made under the act for which 
any part of the principal or interest remains 
unpaid. 

The House bill did not contain a compa- 


rable provision. 

The managers on the part of the House ac- 
cepted the Senate amendment, The Treas- 
ury Department is the custodian of all public 
funds. Therefore it should have primary 
responsibility for reporting on these trans- 
actions. 

THOMAS E. MORGAN, 

EDNA F, KELLY, 

Wayne L. Hays, 

W. S. MAILLIARD, 

PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MORGAN (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the reading of the state- 
ment be dispensed with. The report is 
printed in the Recorp this morning. I 
am sure the Members have had an op- 
portunity to read it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 8 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the managers on the part 
of the House do not point with pride to 
this conference report. We have had a 
long and difficult conference, and it has 
been necessary for the House to make 
some concessions. 

We went to conference facing a sit- 
uation where there were not only im- 
portant differences in the two bills before 
us, but where there were basic differences 
between the House and Senate conferees 
on U.S. foreign policy and on the nature 
and purpose of our foreign aid program. 

After long negotiations, we have been 
able to work out compromises. with re- 
spect to the legislation, but I regret to 
say that disagreement on fundamental 
issues of policy still remains. 

Although the House has had to make 
concessions, we have been able to get 
something in return. 

The Senate had passed two foreign aid 
bills: one dealing with economic assist- 
ance and the other with military aid. 
The House included both economic and 
military assistance in a single bill—H.R. 
15750. The Senate accepted a single bill 
3 both economic and military 

On the other hand; the House had pro- 
vided authorizations of funds for 2 fiscal 
years, except for development loans and 
funds for the Alliance for Progress which 
were authorized for 5 years. The Senate 
had limited all authorizations to 1 year, 
except for a 2 year authorization for the 
Alliance for Progress. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a 1-year authorization across 
the board, except for 3-year authoriza- 
tions for development loans and for the 
Alliance for Progress. 

The Senate had placed limits on the 
number of countries to which foreign 
assistance could be given: 10 to receive 
development loans; 40 to receive tech- 
nical assistance; 10 to receive support- 
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ing assistance; and 40 to receive mili- 
tary aid. 

In the case of development loans and 
supporting assistance, the only way the 
President could increase the number of 
countries to which aid might be given 
was to have the approval of the Commit- 
tees on Foreign Relations and Foreign 
Affairs expressed by a formal resolution 
of these committees. 

The House conferees do not believe 
that there should be limits on the num- 
ber of countries to which aid may be 
civen established by law. We are in 
favor of phasing out foreign aid as 
rapidly as possible, but we regard foreign 
assistance as an essential tool for the 
conduct of our foreign policy, and we 
believe that the President should be able 
to make aid available on very short no- 
tice to meet unforeseen developments. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted limitations on the number of 
countries to receive assistance, but the 
conferees agreed to give the President 
discretion to increase the number of 
countries when he finds it to be in the 
national interest and after giving 30 days 
notice to the Congress. 

We accepted a limitation providing 
that military assistance can be given to 
only 40 countries when we were informed 
by the executive branch that they had no 
objection to such a limitation. 

Another major difference between the 
House and Senate has to do with pro- 
viding assistance through international 
lending agencies. The Senate amend- 
ment contained a requirement that 15 
percent of development loan funds had to 
be used by the World Bank or other inter- 
national lending agencies. 

There has been a provision in exist- 
ing law for several yéars authorizing the 
transfer of up to 15 percent of develop- 
ment loan funds for this purpose, but this 
authority has been discretionary and has 
never been used. 

After long debate, the House conferees 
accepted a 10 percent set aside of devel- 
opment loan funds for international 
lending agencies. We also accepted a 
discretionary provision’ authorizing the 
transfer of up to 15 percent of Alliance 
for Progress funds to the Inter-American 
Development Bank or other international 
lending agencies. 

The House conferees are not opposed to 
the international lending organizations 
and expect that they will become bigger 
and better over the years. We believe, 
however, that these organizations should 
obtain their funds after having their 
programs and their requirements pre- 
sented to the Congress on an individual 
basis. We do not believe that it is proper 
to finance such institutions by voting 
money for foreign aid and then having 
foreign aid money transferred to these 
international organizations at the discre- 
tion of the Executive. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have said, we are 
not proud of this conference report, but 
I am convinced that we got the best 
agreement it was possible to get. I do 
not believe that if we continued to negoti- 
ate for another month, we would be any 
more successful in defending the House 
bill, and I urge the approval of the con- 
ference report, 
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Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the chairman is unduly apologetic 
about the role he personally played in 
obtaining this conference report. It is 
much more satisfactory than he would 
have us believe from his statement. He 
contributed greatly to the result. I wish 
to congratulate him and the other con- 
ferees. 

I wish to say also that Iam very happy 
to see that the amendment which I of- 
fered and which the gentleman in the 
well was kind enough to accept to the 
bill, was accepted by the conference. 
This will prevent assistance from being 
granted to countries where Public Law 
480 sales are made, unless those coun- 
tries agree to use accumulated foreign 
currencies before they use newly appro- 
priated dollars for this purpose. I be- 
lieve that is going to be a very produc- 
tive and constructive provision. I thank 
the gentleman for helping put it across. 

Mr. MORGAN. As I told the gentle- 
man during the debate on the foreign 
aid bill, I was strongly in favor of his 
amendment. I strongly supported it in 
conference. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has said that the conferees 
on this foreign aid program cannot point 
with pride at the result of this confer- 
ence report. I should like merely to 
commend particularly the chairman of 
the committee for the very significant 
role he played during the conference. 
Had it not been for the success of his 
efforts, this conference report might 
have been far less successful than it is. 

Perhaps the only comment I should 
care to make in regard to a provision 
which I consider an objectionable prin- 
ciple is with respect to the limitation of 
the number of countries which can re- 
ceive aid. I feel there is no justification 
for this way of trying to control a for- 
eign aid program. Even though there is 
an escape clause which will enable the 
President to enlarge the number of 
countries if he considers it in the na- 
tional interest, I believe this is an unde- 
sirable way to act, and an indication we 
are perhaps not in full control of better 
ways of controlling this program, so that 
we have to accept this. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. I want to add my com- 
mendation to the chairman. I believe 
he has been unduly modest. I should 
like to compliment the chairman and the 
members of the committee for having 
done an outstanding job. 

I do not believe there is any doubt that 
everyone understands there was a tre- 
mendous difference of opinion between 
the positions of the two bodies. Lesser 
persons might not have arrived at a con- 
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ference report which is as good as this 
one. I want to compliment the chairman 
and the conference for having brought 
this report back and having resolved 
these basic differences. 

I have a question I should like the 
chairman of the committee concerning 
the language on page 5, dealing with 
section 105 (a) (2). It puts in a new sub- 
section dealing with the Alliance-for- 
Progress loans which it says will be made 
only for projects and programs consist- 
ent with the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Inter-American Committee 
for the Alliance for Progress in its annual 
review. As the chairman knows, there 
are some countries which are not part of 
the OAS and which receive loans under 
the Alliance, for example, Jamaica. 
CIAP does not conduct any annual re- 
view of their development activities. Am 
I correct in assuming the language set 
forth in the conference report concern- 
ing section 105(a) (2) would not apply 
in those cases? 

Mr. MORGAN. I would say that the 
gentleman from Florida is correct, CIAP 
is part of the OAS and it only reviews 
plans of OAS members. If a country’s 
development activities are not reviewed 
by CIAP because a country is not a mem- 
ber of the OAS, then I do not consider 
that section 105(a) (2) means we cannot 
make a loan to that country. I think it 
would be a distortion of the purpose of 
the provision. 

Mr. FASCELL. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. GROSS. I have not heard the 
comparisons of the total money figures, 
that is, the comparisons as between the 
bill that passed the House, the bill that 
passed the Senate, and the figure arrived 
at in conference. Would the gentleman 
for the Recorp include those figures? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, I would. The 
House bill passed a total of $4,109,119,000 
for this fiscal year. 

Mr. GROSS. $4,109 million? 

Mr. MORGAN, $4,109 million. 

Mr.GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. And the Senate figure 
was $2,852,762,000. The compromise 
figure is $3,500,735,500. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Now, with respect to interest rates, do 
I understand the interest rates for that 
are 2½ percent? 

Mr. MORGAN. The interest rates 
* left exactly as they are in existing 
AW. 

Mr. GROSS. I am afraid I cannot ap- 
plaud the conference committee on that 
subject when interest rates are going sky 
high. Are we now to continue loaning 
money to foreign countries at 244 percent 
interest? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to say to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa that I went to the con- 
ference defending the House position on 
this matter. There was nothing in the 
House bill relating to interest rates. I 
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am here today to report that we have 
won a victory for the House position. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for yielding. I would like to ask you, be- 
cause I am concerned, is this conference 
report that we are going to be asked to 
vote on in a few moments result in crip- 
pling the foreign aid program? 

Mr. MORGAN. No. Idonot think so. 
I think the bill that passed the House was 
better than the bill that we bring back 
from conference. The Executive will 
have to make substantial revisions of its 
program for next year and time will tell 
ri serious these changes may turn out 
to be. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. The reason why I 
ask that question is, because the Repub- 
lican motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions—which is really an amendment— 
was referred to the next day by the New 
York Times as a crippling amendment. 
The gentleman is a good friend of the 
New York Times and they have a high 
esteem for his wisdom, so I am glad to 
hear him say this conference is not crip- 
pling. As I understand this conference 
report, you are coming back from the 
Senate with far less than you would have 
left the House with had our motion to 
recommit prevailed. Is that a correct 
statement? 

Mr. MORGAN. That is correct. We 
are coming back to the House with less 
than the authorization that was provided 
in the motion to recommit. If my 
memory is correct the motion to recom- 
mit limited all authorizations to 1 year 
except for development loans and the Al- 
liance for Progress, which were 5 years 
and provided a cut of $250 million in the 
development loan fund. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania because the 
gentleman has proved rather conclu- 
sively that our amendment was not a 
crippling amendment as so unfairly re- 
ported in the New York Times on July 
15, 1966. I discussed this in the RECORD 
on July 20, 1966—page 16324. I keenly 
regret the reporting of activities here 
cannot be more accurate and fair than 
they sometimes are. 

Mr. MORGAN. I thank the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire. 

Mrs. KELLY.. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, as one of 
the managers on the part of the House 
of Representatives on H.R. 15750, which 
is the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966, 
I pay tribute to our chairman, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania, Dr. MORGAN, for 
his patience and leadership in returning 
to the House, H.R. 15750, which includes 
so many features of the House bill. 

But I am disappointed in many of the 
provisions of the conference report but I 
fully support this compromise as it is the 
choice of the majority of the managers 
on the part of the House. 

The House bill and the Senate amend- 
ment contained numerous and important 
differences. Many of these differences 
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reflected a divergence between the man- 
agers on the part of the House and the 
managers on the part of the Senate in 
their concepts of the objectives of the 
foreign aid program and of the relation 
of foreign aid to the implementation of 
US. foreign policy. 

Although the committee of conference 
agreed to compromise language with re- 
spect to major differences, the confer- 
ence report does not reflect a reconcilia- 
tion of the basic positions of the Senate 
and the House conferees as to the nature 
and the administration of foreign aid. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
language relating to military assistance 
because the Senate had passed a separ- 
ate bill, S. 3583, dealing with, this matter. 
Most of the provisions of the House bill 
relating to military assistance had been 
included in S. 3583 as approved by the 
Senate and were agreed to by the com- 
mittee of conference after the managers 
on the part of the House accepted au- 
thorizations for a single fiscal year in- 
stead of the 2-year authorizations con- 
tained in the House bill. 

The House bill authorized $917 million 
for military assistance. There was no 
authorization for military assistance in 
the Senate amendment. 

The managers on the part of the House 
agreed to a figure of $875 million and to 
a requirement that military assistance 
shall not be furnished, other than for 
training in the United States, to more 
than 40 countries in any fiscal year. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a limitation that military assist- 
ance and sales—other than training—to 
the American Republics shall not ex- 
ceed $85 million. 

The purpose of this limitation is to dis- 
courage the governments of the Ameri- 
can Republics from diverting their lim- 
ited resources from programs of economic 
and social development to building mili- 
tary establishments larger than neces- 
sary to maintain internal security and 
defend against border incursions. 

Should this limitation prove to be 
either too restrictive or fail to accom- 
plish its objective because of procure- 
ment from non-U.S. sources, the man- 
agers on the part of the House are pre- 
pared to initiate appropriate remedial 
action. 

The committee of conference agreed to 
an authorization for 3 years for the de- 
velopment loan fund and for the Alliance 
for Progress, and for 1 year only with 
respect to other authorizations of funds 
and those provisions of the House bill 
which had authorized operations for a 
2-year period. 

The managers on the part of the 
House accepted the limitation of de- 
velopment loans to 10 countries and of 
technical cooperation and development 
grants to 40 countries after getting 
agreement that the President could pro- 
vide assistance to any additional country 
30 days after submitting to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House a report 
stating that assistance to such country 
is in the national interest and giving his 
reasons. 

The managers on the part of the House 
accepted a limitation on the number of 
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countries to receive supporting as- 
sistance of 13 rather than 10 as con- 
tained in the Senate amendment, to- 
gether with the requirement for a Presi- 
dential determination and notification 
to the Congress as contained in the Sen- 
ate amendment. 

The managers on the part of the House 
also accepted a limitation on the number 
of countries to which military assistance 
could be provided to 40 after being in- 
formed that the executive branch did 
not oppose such a limitation. 

It was the understanding of the man- 
agers on the part of the House that coun- 
tries receiving U.S. aid as participants in 
programs or projects organized or ad- 
ministered by international organiza- 
tions or carried on on behalf of or jointly 
by a group of nations are not to be in- 
cluded in determining the number of 
countries subject to the various limita- 
tions on the number of countries to 
which assistance may be provided. 

Although the House conferees share 
with the Senate a desire to reduce for- 
eign aid expenditures and to curtail the 
magnitude and scope of foreign aid 
operations, they do not regard the limit- 
ing by law of the number of countries to 
which assistance may be provided as be- 
ing a desirable or effective means of 
attaining the desired objective. 

The managers on the part of the House 
do not believe that the United States 
should provide assistance to foreign 
countries unless such assistance makes a 
significant contribution to the attain- 
ment of our foreign policy objectives. It 
is essential that the Congress be on 
guard against any tendency on the part 
of those responsible for foreign aid 
operations to regard the extension of as- 
sistance to additional countries and the 
expansion of programs already in ex- 
istence as being normal, inevitable, or 
desirable. 

To the extent that the limitations on 
the number of countries agreed to by the 
committee of conference cause the Ex- 
ecutive to exercise prudence in extending 
or expanding U.S. assistance to other 
countries, they may serve a useful pur- 
pose. The President is given discretion, 
however, to exceed these limits when he 
determines that it is in the national in- 
terest to do so. 

The Senate amendment—section 102 
(e)—provided that 15 percent of devel- 
opment loan funds should be available 
only for transfer to the International 
Development Association, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velopment, or the International Finance 
Corporation. Under existing law, trans- 
fer of the same percentage is authorized, 
but funds are not required to be used 
only for this purpose. 

The managers on the part of the 
House accepted a set-aside of 10 percent 
of development loan funds for such 
transfers, 

Although there may be situations 
where it would be in the interest of the 
United States to transfer foreign assist- 
ance funds to such agencies for specific 
operations, the House conferees do not 
believe that responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the foreign assistance pro- 
gram or foreign assistance funds should 
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be shifted to these international insti- 
tutions. 

I have consistently initiated and sup- 
ported the necessity under the foreign 
assistance program to permit home build- 
ing. It has been the Kelly amendment 
to grant this guarantee for building of 
homes especially in Latin America. The 
committee of conference agreed to a ceil- 
ing of Latin American housing guaran- 
tees for a figure of $450 million and 
agreed to a determination date of June 
30, 1969. 

I am so happy that this Kelly amend- 
ment has been extended as I believe the 
all important issue of a civilization is the 
home. 

I urge the acceptance of the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Macponatp). The time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to bring to the attention of the 
Members of the House the fact that on 
page 19 appear the differences between 
the two bills. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe at this point 
that if everyone would procure that doc- 
ument it would be most helpful in arriv- 
ing at a decision on this and, Mr. Speaker, 
I urge everyone to vote for this con- 
ference report and give it our utter ap- 
proval. 

Mr. Speaker, the distinguished gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] 
performed a beautiful and patient job in 
bringing back to this House of Repre- 
sentatives the very best possible bill that 
he could, and a bill which does not crip- 
ple the foreign aid program. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I too, would like to commend the dis- 
tinguished chairman in the well for his 
leadership, both upon the consideration 
of the provisions contained in this bill 
and in the conference. 

Mr. Speaker, in my opinion the plan 
for the longer authorization is in the 
best interest of this program and, in my 
opinion, is a plan which the other coun- 
tries encompassed under the provision of 
the bill desire. 

Mr. Speaker, it is essential that we 
move in that direction. This movement 
commenced initially under former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, and I commend him for 
his interest. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Macponatp). The time of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania has again 
expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 ad- 
ditional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield further to the 
gentleman from New York. 
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Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania well 
knows, there is little likelihood that some 
of these countries undertaking major fis- 
cal monetary reforms, unless there is 
some basis for such plans and authoriza- 
tions, I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania IMr. MORGAN] 
whether there was any progress at all 
with regard to the utilization of foreign 
currencies, notably in the country of 
India, where they are continuing to 
increase. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Morcan] was very 
helpful in the 1964 Foreign Aid Act, in 
securing its passage with a provision to 
employ a little more utilization of these 
foreign currencies, of course subject to 
the wishes of the Congress and of the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. MORGAN. We still are accumu- 
lating foreign currencies in some coun- 
tries faster than we can use them but 
we are using them to save dollars in 
many instances. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. PEPPER. First, Mr. Speaker, I 
want to commend the able chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs and his 
committee for the splendid work which 
they have done in the entire area of for- 
eign affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, the tribute which has 
been paid to that committee from all over 
the country is richly deserved. 

Mr. Speaker, while serving as a Mem- 
ber of the other body, I served on the 
Foreign Relations Committee and I am 
proud to see the tributes which have 
come to the gentleman’s distinguished 
committee, under the able leadership of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
distinguished gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, upon one 
major point, we are in agreement. This 
was a difficult conference. There were 
97 points of difference between the bill 
passed by the House and the amend- 
ment passed by the other body. 

Mr. Speaker, we were in session 12 
times in a period of more than 3 weeks. 
This gives some indication of the mag- 
nitude of the task that was before us. 

There is presented to the House today 
a report which would authorize the ex- 
penditure—and I speak in round num- 
bers, now—of $3,500 million for this fiscal 
year for the Foreign Assistance Act. 
However, Mr. Speaker, Members should 
recall that if this report is adopted by 
this House and the other body that there 
is also authorized in this bill an addi- 
tional $3 billion: $750 million for the de- 
velopment loan fund for each of the 
2 following years and $750 million for 
the Alliance for Progress for each of 
the 2 following years. 

By voting for this conference report— 
which incidentally I do not expect to 
do—we will be voting for a total author- 
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ization of about $6,500 million, of which 
$3,500 million will be for the coming fis- 
cal year plus a substantial portion that 
I have designated for the next 2 fiscal 
years for the programs I have indicated. 

The gentleman from New Hampshire 
a few moments ago posed a question to 
the chairman of the committee and elic- 
ited a reply that if the motion to recom- 
mit—which would have reduced the au- 
thorizaticn for the development loan 
fund from the figure of $1 billion to $750 
million—had been adopted, we would 
still have authorized in this body an 
amount greater than we present here 
today for the next fiscal year. The fig- 
ure for the next fiscal year in this report 
for development loans is $685 million. 

Hence I think the point the gentle- 
man made that the arguments then pre- 
sented that the recommital would have 
a crippling effect certainly are shown 
now to be faulty. 

Furthermore, the period of authoriza- 
tion in the motion to recommit was for 
5 years for the Development Loan Fund. 
This, too, is more generous than the 
report before us today thus the motion 
to recommit was far less crippling than 
the conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, let me point out some 
things which have concerned some of us 
through the years. The Executive re- 
quest for the Development Loan Fund, 
to use an example, was for $1,250, mil- 
lion for each of the next 5 years. The 
committee reduced that to $1 billion for 
each of 5 years. 

As I have just pointed out, there was a 
further effort to reduce it to $750 mil- 
lion—still a figure substantially above 
the Executive appropriation request. 
This effort failed on the floor of this 
House. 

It seems to me that here is an area in 
which we in the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and this House ought to act more 
realistically, and indeed the Executive 
ought to act more realistcally. 

I see no reason for the Executive com- 
ing before us with an authorization re- 
quest for $1,250 million against which 
they intend to ask for only $665 million. 
This does not make sense. 

It may be understandable, if you re- 
call, that the authorizations against 
which appropriations were not made 
would carry forward and would, to that 
degree, give the Executive additional lee- 
way in the future. But that situation, it 
seems to me, ought to be remedied by the 
committee and by this House in that we 
make a real effort to keep our authoriza- 
tions closer to the amount that is actu- 
ally going to be asked for in appropria- 
tions. If these authorizations are to be 
meaningful and significant, that is 
necessary. 

Mr. Speaker, there is another situation 
which deserves comment. There is a 
controversy between an agency of the 
Government of Iran and an American 
business enterprise. This American 
business enterprise entered into a con- 
tract with an agency of the Government 
of Iran to operate a sawmill in that 
country which the Iranians had not been 
able to operate successfully. Suddenly 
one day soldiers appeared and excluded 
all the Americans from this operation 
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and took over the operation and termi- 
nated the contract. 

Efforts have been made in the ensuing 
months to come to an agreement 
whereby the Government or the agency 
of the Government of Iran would settle 
the obligation. These efforts have been 
fruitless. 

There is language in this report indi- 
cating the deep concern of the conferees 
over this matter. There is language in 
the report of the Committee on Appro- 
priations last fall similarly indicating 
concern over this matter but nothing 
final has been done. 

I am informed that the representa- 
tives of the American company will be 
returning to Iran tomorrow to try fur- 
ther negotiation. It is said that the 
company has not exhausted all of its 
legal remedies. Representatives of the 
company tell me that this is not the case, 
and that they have, in fact, exhausted 
their legal remedies. If we are to en- 
courage private enterprise in Iran and 
throughout the world, then certainly we 
must give encouragement and protection 
to our businessmen, I would urge very 
strongly that in the interests of con- 
tinued good relations between Iran and 
the United States this matter be settled 
as prompti and equitably as possible. 

MAILLIARD. 


. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee a question, 
if I might. It is my understanding that 
the language on page 30 of the confer- 
ence report that— although the U.S. 
firm has not exhausted the legal reme- 
dies available to it“ -was not intended 
to mean that they have further legal ac- 
tion that they could take that they have 
failed to take, but merely that the pro- 
visions of law have not had time to come 
into effect. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is substantially 
correct. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. There was no in- 
tention of criticizing the company for 
failing to pursue this objective properly. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The Senate figure was 
$2.852 billion, or approximately that; is 
that correct? 

Mr. ADAIR. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. The House figure was 
$3.5 billion? 

Mr. ADAIR. No; if I remember cor- 
rectly, the House figure was $4.1 billion. 

Mr. GROSS. It was $4.1 billion? 

Mr. ADAIR. For this coming fiscal 
year. 

Mr.GROSS. That appears to be some 
$2 billion over the original figure that the 
Senate went to conference with; is that 
correct? 

Mr. ADAIR. The total figures, I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa, repre- 
sent a reduction in the House figure of 
$608 million plus, and an increase in the 
Senate figure of $647 million plus. 
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Mr. GROSS. It was $647 million, or 
nearly $700 million. It seems to me to 
be a most unusual procedure when the 
House goes into a conference that in- 
creases the Senate figure by more than 
a half billion dollars. 

Mr. ADAIR. Some of us would have 
felt happier if we had concluded with a 
figure much nearer to that which the 
other body had approved earlier. 

Mr. GROSS. I assume the Senate 
figure of $2.8 billion included military 
assistance as well as economic assist- 
ance, did it not? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes, it did. 

Mr. GROSS. So that was the total 
ill? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes, it was the total. 
That does include military assistance. 
Economic assistance was 32 billion; the 
military was $792 million, so the gentle- 
man is correct. It does include it. 

Mr. GROSS. Until this day I thought 
the other body was the spending body. 
I am changing my mind. I thank the 
gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the conference report. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present, and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant-at-Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 217, nays 127, not voting 88, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 261] 
YEAS—217 

Adams Dent Halpern 
Albert Denton Hamilton 
Anderson, Diggs Hanley 

Tenn. Dingell Hanna 
Annunzio Donohue Hansen, Iowa 
Arends Dow Hansen, Wash. 
Ashley Downing Hardy 
Aspinall Duls Hathaway 
Ayres Duncan, Oreg. Hechler 
Bandstra Dwyer Helstoski 
Barrett Dyal Hicks 
Bates Edwards, Calif. Holifield 
Beckworth Erlenborn Holland 
Bingham Evans, Colo. Howard 
Blatnik Fallon Huot 
Boggs Farbstein Irwin 
Boland Farnsley Jacobs 
Bolton Parnum Joelson 
Brademas Fascell Johnson, Calif. 
Brooks Feighan Jones, Ala. 
Broomfield Flood Karsten 
Burke Fogarty Karth 
Burton, Calif. Foley Kastenmeier 
Byrne, Pa Ford, Gerald R. Kee 
Cabell Ford, Keith 
Cahill William D Kelly 
Callan Fraser King, Calif. 
Cameron Frelinghuysen King, Utah 
Carey Giaimo Kirwan 
Cleveland Gibbons Kluczynski 
Clevenger Gilbert Kunkel 
Conable Gonzalez Kupferman 
Conte Grabowski Love 
Conyers Gray McCarthy 
Cooley Green, Oreg. McDade 
Craley Green, Pa. McDowell 
Daddario Greigg McFall 
Daniels Grider McGrath 
de la Garza Griffiths McVicker 
Delaney Hagen, Calif. Macdonald 
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Rivers, S.C. 
Rogers, Colo. 
Satterfield 
Saylor 


Schmidhauser 


Scott Thompson, Tex. Watts 

Senner Toll Whalley 

Sickles Tuten 

Stephens Utt Willis 
weeney Van Deerlin Zablocki 

Teague, Calif. Walker, Miss. 

Thomas Watkins 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Saylor against. 

Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. ONeal of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Abernethy against. 

Mr. Zablocki for, with Mr. Williams against. 

Mr. Addabbo for, with Mr. Satterfield 
against. 

Mr, Horton for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania for, with Mr, 
Baring against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Murray against. 

Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. Fisher against. 

Mr. Schmidhauser for, with Mr. Teague of 
California against. 

Mr. Hays for, with Mr. Battin against. 

Mr, Hawkins for, with Mr. King of New 
York against. 

Mr. Celler for, 
against. 

Mr. Madden for, with Mr. Carter against. 

Mrs. Thomas for, with Mr. Burton of Utah 
against. 

Mr. Murphy of Illinois for, with Mr. Mosher 


t. 
Mr, Garmatz for, with Mr. McClory against. 

Mr. Gilligan for, with Mr. McEwen against. 

Mr. Resnick for, with Mr. Utt against. 

Mr. Gallagher for, with Mr. O’Konsk: 
against, 

Mr. Cohelan for, with Mr. Reinecke against. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, with Mr. Harvey 
of Indiana against. 

Mr. Friedel for, with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi against. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee for, with Mr. 
Martin of Alabama against. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina for, with Mr. 
Whalley against. 

Mr. Van Deerlin for, with Mr. Ashmore 
against. 

Mr. Rogers of Colorado for, with Mr. Davis 
of Georgia against. 

Mr, Corman for, with Mr. Gettys against. 

Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Hagan of 
Georgia against. 

Mrs. Mink for, with Mr. McMillan against. 

Mr. Watts for, with Mr. Stephens against, 

Mr. Clark for, with Mr. Tuten against. 

Mr. Sickles for, with Mr. Willis 

Mr. Rees for, with Mr. Moeller against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Mackay with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Krebs. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Culver with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Flynt. 

Mr. Olson of Minnesota with Mr. Mackie, 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
: 0 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
able. 


with Mr. Cunningham 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report just agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentlewoman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 
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INCOME TAX TREATMENT OF EX- 
PLORATION EXPENDITURES IN 
THE CASE OF MINING 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
4665) relating to the income tax treat- 
ment of exploration expenditures in the 
case of mining, and ask unanimous 
consent that the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House be read 
in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ar- 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT (H. Repr. No. 1925) 


The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
4665) relating to the income tax treatment 
of exploration expenditures in the case of 
mining, having met, after full and free con- 
ference, haye agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate num- 
bered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 9. 

Amendment numbered 8: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 8, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

On page 3 of the Senate engrossed amend- 
ments, strike out the matter after line 3 and 
insert the following: 

“For additional rules applicable for pur- 
poses of this section, see subsections (f) and 
(g) of section 615.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House 
recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate numbered 10, and agree 
to the same with an amendment, as follows: 

In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment insert 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 615 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to explora- 
tion expenditures) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sub- 
sections: 

“*(e) Election To Have Section Apply.— 
This section (other than subsections (f) and 
(g)) shall apply only if the taxpayer so elects 
in such manner as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may by regulations prescribe. Such 
election shall be made before the expiration 
of 3 years after the time prescribed by law 
(determined without any extension thereof) 
for filing the return for the first taxable year 
ending after the date of the enactment of 
this subsection in which expenditures de- 
scribed in subsection (a) are paid or in- 
curred after such date. Such election may 
not be revoked after the expiration of such 
3 years. 

“*(f) Section 615 and Section 617 Elec- 
tions to be Mutually Exclusive —A taxpayer 
who has made an election under subsection 
(e) (which he has not reyoked) may not 
make an election under section 617(a). A 
taxpayer who has made an election under 
section 617(a) (which he has not revoked) 
may not make an election under subsection 
(e) of this section. 

‘is (g) Effect of Transfer of Mineral Prop- 
erty.— 

1) Transfer before election —If— 

“*(A) any person transfers any mineral 
property to another in a transaction 
as a result of which the basis of such prop- 
erty in the hands of the transferee is deter- 
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mined by reference to the basis in the hands 
of the transferor, and 

“*(B) the transferor has not, at the time 
of the transfer, made an election under either 
subsection (a) of section 617 or subsection 
(e) of this section, 


then no election by the transferor under 
either such subsection shall apply with re- 
spect to expenditures which are made by the 
transferor after the date of the enactment 
of this subsection and before the date of the 
transfer and which are properly chargeable 
to such property. For purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence, a transferor of mineral prop- 
erty who made an election under subsection 
(a) of section 617 or subsection (e) of this 
section before the transfer but who revokes 
such election after the transfer shall be 
treated with respect to such property as not 
having made an election under either such 
subsection. 

“*(2) Effect of election by transferee under 
section 617.—1f— 

„A) the taxpayer receives mineral prop- 
erty in a transaction described in paragraph 

1) (A), 
f “*(B) an election made by the transferor 
under subsection (e) applies with respect to 
expenditures which are made by him after 
the date of the enactment of this subsection 
and before the date of the transfer and 
which are properly chargeable to such prop- 
erty, and 

„) the taxpayer has made or makes an 
election under section 617(a), 


then in applying section 617 with respect 
to the transferee, the amounts allowed as 
deductions under this section to the trans- 
feror, which (but for the transferor’s elec- 
tion) would be reflected in the adjusted 
basis of such property in the hands of the 
transferee, shall be treated as expenditures 
allowed as deductions under section 617(a) 
to the transferor. Notwithstanding subsec- 
tions (b) and (d) of this section (and sec- 
tion 381(c)(10)), any deferred expenses de- 
scribed in subsection (b) which are not al- 
lowed as deductions to the transferor for a 
period before the transfer may not be de- 
ducted by the transferee and in his hands 
shall be charged to capital account.’” 
“(b) Section 703(b) of such Code (relating 
to elections of partnerships) is amended by 
inserting after ‘United States,’ the following: 
‘and any election under section 615 (re- 
lating to exploration expenditures) or under 
section 617 (relating to additional explora- 
tion expenditures in the case of domestic 
mining),’.” 
And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. D. MILLS, 

Orot. R. KING, 

Hatz Bodds. 

EUGENE J. KEOGH, 

JOHN W. BYRNES, 

THos. B. CURTIS, 

JAMES UTT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


RUSSELL B. LONG, 
GEORGE SMATHERS, 
CLINTON ANDERSON, 
FRANK CARLSON, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House 
at the conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the Senate to the bill (H.R. 4665) relating 
to the income tax treatment of exploration 
expenditures in the case of mining, submit 
the following statement in explanation of the 
effect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

Senate amendments numbered 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 
7, 8, and 9 made technical, clerical, or con- 
fo-ming amendments. With respect to these 
amendments the House recedes, except that 
with respect to amendment numbered 8 the 
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House recedes with a conforming amend- 
ment. 

Amendment No. 3: The bill as passed by 
both the House and the Senate adds a new 
section 617 to the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 under which, at the election of the tax- 
payer, certain exploration expenditures paid 
or incurred before the beginning of the de- 
velopment stage of a mine are to be allowed 
as a deduction (without limitation on dol- 
lar amount) in computing taxable income. 
The amount deducted is subject to “recap- 
ture” (for example, by reduction of the de- 
pletion deduction after the mine reaches the 
producing state). Under the bill as passed 
by the House the new section did not apply 
to amounts paid or incurred for the purpose 
of locating, etc., any deposit of oil, gas, or 
coal or any mineral with respect to which a 
deduction for percentage depletion is not 
allowable. The effect of Senate amendment 
no. 3 is to extend the application of new 
section 617 to exploration expenditures with 
respect to coal. The House recedes. 

Amendment No. 10: The bill as passed by 
the House amended section 615 of the Code 
to restrict its application to exploration 
expenditures with respect to coal. Thus, 
in the case of minerals (other than coal) 
now covered by section 615, exploration ex- 
penditures after the date of the enactment 
of the bill would be deductible only under 
new section 617. The amount deductible 
is not subject to dollar limitations but is 
limited to oxplorations in the United States 
or on the Outer Continental Shelf and is 
subject to the “recapture” provisions of new 
section 617. 

The effect of Senate amendment No. 10 
is to permit taxpayers, at their election, to 
continue to deduct exploration expenditures 
(including expenditures for foreign explora- 
tion) under section 615 subject to the exist- 
ing $100,000 annual and $400,000 overall 
limitations and without “recapture” rules 
being applied. In addition, the Senate 
amendment adds a new subsection (e) to 
section 615 to provide correlation with sec- 
tion 617, In general, if an election is made 
under section 617 for any taxable year (1) 
an election may not be made or continued 
in effect under section 615 for such taxable 
year or any subsequent taxable year, and (2) 
the recapture rules of section 617 apply to all 
expenditures which were made by the tax- 
payer after the date of the enactment of the 
bill and were deducted or treated as deferred 
expenditures under section 615. 

Under the conference agreement, taxpayers 
may elect to deduct exploration expenditures 
(including expenditures for foreign explora- 
tion) under section 615 subject to the exist- 
ing $100,000 annual and $400,000 overall 
limitations. Under the conference agree- 
ment (sec. 615(f)), a taxpayer may make an 
election under either section 615 or 617, but 
having made ar. election (which he has 
not revoked within the time permitted) un- 
der either section he may not thereafter 
make an election under the other section. 

Under section 615(e), as agreed to in 
conference, the election is to be made in 
such manner as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may by regulations prescribe. The elec- 
tion is required to be made before the 
expiration of 3 years after the time pre- 
scribed by law (determined without any ex- 
tension thereof) for filing the return for 
the first taxable year ending after the date 
of enactment in which expenditures de- 
scribed in section 615(a) are paid or incurred 
after such date. The election may not be 
revoked after the expiration of such 3 years. 

Section 615(g), as agreed to in conference, 
relates to the effect of certain tax-free trans- 
fers of mineral property. Paragraph (1) ap- 
plies where (1) a person transfers mineral 
property to another person in a transaction 
as a result of which the basis of such prop- 
erty in the hands of the transferee is de- 
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termined by reference to the basis in the 
hands of the transferor, and (2) the trans- 
feror has not, at the time of the transfer, 
made an election under either section 617(a) 
or section 615 6e). In such a case no elec- 
tion (which is made after the transfer) by 
the transferor under either section is to ap- 
ply with respect to expenditures which are 
made by the transferor after the date of 
the enactment of the new subsection (g) 
and before the date of the transfer and 
which are properly chargeable to the mineral 
property transferred. In applying this rule, 
a transferor of mineral property who made 
an election under section 617(a) or section 
615(e) before the transfer but who revokes 
the election after the transfer is to be treat- 
ed with respect to such property as not hav- 
ing made an election under either such sec- 
tion. 

Paragraph (2) of subsection (g), as 
agreed to in conference, applies where (1) 
the taxpayer receives mineral property in a 
transaction as a result of which the basis of 
such property in his hands is determined by 
reference to the basis in the hands of the 
transferor, (2) an election made by the 
transferor under section 615(e) applies with 
respect to expenditures which are properly 
chargeable to such property and which are 
made by him after the date of the enact- 
ment of the new subsection and before the 
date of the transfer, and (3) the taxpayer 
has made or makes an election under section 
617(a). In such a case, in applying section 
617 with respect to the transferee, the 
amounts allowed as deductions under sec- 
tion 615 to the transferor, which (but for 
the transferor’s election) would be reflected 
in the adjusted basis of such property in the 
hands of the transferee, are to be treated as 
expenditures allowed as deductions under 
section 617(a) to the transferor, thus mak- 
ing the recapture rules of section 617 apply 
to the transferee with respect to such prop- 
erty after the transfer. Notwithstanding 
section 615(b) and (d) and section 381(c) 
(10), any deferred expenses described in sec- 
tion 615(b) which are not allowed as deduc- 
tions to the transferor for any period before 
the transfer may not be deducted by the 
transferee and in his hands must be charged 
to capital account. 

Subsection (b) of section 2 of the bill as 

to in conference amends section 
703(b) of the Code (relating to elections of 
partnerships) to provide that any elections 
under section 615 or under section 617 are 
to be made by each partner separately rather 
than by the partnership. 


Joun W. BYRNES, 
Txos. B. Curtis, 
James UTT, 

Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
present law, mining exploration ex- 
penditures are deductible in computing 
taxable income but only to the extent 
they do not exceed two limitations. 
First, the deduction for these expendi- 
tures during any taxable year may not 
exceed $100,000. Second, the total 
amount of the deductions taken by any 
one taxpayer for these expenditures for 
all taxable years may not exceed $400,- 
000. Expenditures in excess of these 
limitations must be capitalized—that is, 
they must be added to the cost of the 
property. 

The bill, as it passed the House, re- 
moved both the $100,000 per year and 
the $400,000 overall ceilings on deduc- 
tions which may be taken for exploration 
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expenditures where the exploration oc- 
curs within the United States. However, 
under the House bill, exploration ex- 
penditures deducted after the date of 
enactment of this bill were to be re- 
captured” either by decreasing the de- 
pletion deductions if the mine reaches 
the production stage or by treating an 
appropriate amount of any gain as or- 
dinary income in the case of most dis- 
positions of the property. The House 
bill repealed entirely the deduction for 
exploration expenditures in the case of 
exploration abroad. 

The bill, as it passed the Senate, made 

two major modifications in the House 
bill: 
First, the Senate version provided that 
all taxpayers are to be given the right 
to continue to deduct exploration ex- 
penditures—subject to the $100,000 and 
$400,000 ceilings of existing law—with- 
out any “recapture” rules being applied. 
This change also has the effect of re- 
storing the deduction of exploration ex- 
penditures for foreign and oceano- 
graphic explorations up to the limits of 
$100,000 a year or $400,000 overall as 
provided under present law. 

Second, an amendment was made with 
respect to exploration expenditures in 
the case of coal. Under the House bill, 
exploration expenditures in the case of 
coal were continued as under present 
law. That is, they were continued as 
deductible items but only to the extent 
of the $100,000 limit per year or $400,000 
limitation overall. Coal exploration ex- 
penditures were not included in the new 
provision added by the House removing 
the ceilings but providing for the re- 
capture of exploration expenditures. 

The action taken by the conference 
committee retained the option added by 
the Senate permitting as an alternative 
to the House bill provision the right of 
the taxpayer to deduct exploration ex- 
penditures up to the $100,000 and $400,- 
000 ceilings with no recapture in subse- 
quent years when the mine goes into 
production or is sold. This is an alter- 
native under the conference action to the 
House provision which would permit 
these exploration deductions to be taken 
without limitation so long as there is 
subsequently a recapture against de- 
pletion deductions or income upon sale. 

Under the conference committee ac- 
tion, however, instead of this election 
between these two alternatives being 
taken at any time in the future that the 
taxpayer may desire, it was decided to 
limit his right to elect between these 
two provisions to the 3-year period end- 
ing after the filing of a return by the 
taxpayer in which exploration expendi- 
tures are taken for the first time after 
the date of enactment of this bill. Rules 
are also provided where there are merg- 
ers or other similar combinations or di- 
visions of corporations or partnerships 
which have made differing elections with 
respect to the deductibility of explora- 
tion expenditures. 

Under the conference action foreign 
exploration expenditures may be de- 
ducted up to a maximum of $100,000 a 
year or $400,000 overall. In this com- 
putation it is of course, also necessary to 
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take into account domestic exploration 
expenditures. 


In the case of coal exploration the 


conference action provides that ex- 
plorers for coal may either continue un- 
der present law as was provided by the 
House bill or alternatively, if they desire 
to do so, my elect to deduct exploration 
expenditures in excess of the $100,000 
and $400,000 limitations so long as they 
are willing to subject themselves to the 
recapture provisions in the bill. 

I believe this is a satisfactory resolu- 
tion of the differences between the two 
Houses and I urge the Members of the 
House to agree to this report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does the mining indus- 
try also get a depletion allowance, in 
addition to this treatment? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. The mining indus- 
try, depending upon what the mineral 
is, gets the depletion allowance. Some 
of them, as I recall, are 5 percent, some 
of them go as high as 23 percent, and in 
the case of oil and gas it is 27% percent, 
Oil and gas are not included in this 
proposal, however. 

Mr. GROSS. The oil depletion allow- 
ance is still 27% percent, is it not? 

Mr, MILLS. That is right, but this 
bill does not affect intangible drilling 
and development costs in connection 
with oil and gas. The only thing in- 
cluded here in the way of minerals that 
was not in the House-passed bill is coal, 
The people in that industry did not want 
to be included under the House provision, 
which provided for the unlimited deduc- 
tion, but with a recapture of that ex- 
penditure when the mine began to pro- 
duce. 

They preferred to continue under ex- 
isting law. Now that we are providing 
for the existing law continuation—we 
are providing for the House provision, 
also—but an election is to be made be- 
tween the two methods of expensing ex- 
ploration costs. 

Mr. GROSS. Since we are told we are 
likely to run short of food in this coun- 
try, that we are near the bottom of the 
barrel with respect to surpluses and may 
run into outright food.shortages, is there 
any way by which farmers could partici- 
pate in this exploration treatment? 

Mr. MILLS. I doubt that they could 
be brought into this successfully. They 
do have certain provisions of tax law, 
however, which we have written in the 
interest of fairness to try to provide for 
them methods of improving their farm 
operations. 

Mr. GROSS. How about a 27% -per- 
cent depletion allowance for the farm- 
ers? 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman wants 
to introduce such a prop sal, I would cer- 
tainly look with a great deal of very 
careful and detailed consideration on it, 
as far as I am individually concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. I say to my good friend 
from Arkansas, I am still awaiting action 
on my bill before his committee with re- 
spect to reducing the depletion allowance 
of 27% percent. 
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Mr. MILLS. The gentleman has such 
a bill before the committee? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. The gentleman 
has had one for a number of years. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. I move the 
previous question on the conference re- 
port. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
itt motion to reconsider was laid on the 

le. 


GENERAL LEAVE 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the sponsor of the bill, 
the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. ULL- 
man], and any other Members who desire 
to do so may be granted permission to 
extend their remarks on the conference 
report prior to its adoption. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? j 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE ACT RELATING TO 
U.S. PARTICIPATION IN THE 
HEMISFAIR 1968 EXPOSITION 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 949 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as 
follows: 

H. Res. 949 


Resolved, That, upon the adoption of this 
resolution, it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
15098) to amend Public Law 89-284 relat- 
ing to participation of the United States in 
the HemisFair 1968 Exposition to be held 
in San Antonio, Texas, in 1968, and for other 
purposes. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Young] is rec- 
ognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Nebraska [Mr. Martin) pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 949 
provides an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate for consideration 
of H.R, 15998, a bill to amend Public Law 
89-284 relating to participation of the 
United States in the HemisFair 1968 
Exposition to be held in San Antonio, 
Tex., in 1968, and for other purposes, 
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The San Antonio Fair, Inc., is a non- 
profit corporation chartered by the State 
of Texas for the purpose of assisting 
in commemorating the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of the city of San An- 
tonio by planning, developing, and spon- 
soring an international exposition in that 
city in 1968. The objectives of the ex- 
position, named “HemisFair 1968,” are 
to display the best of the Americas— 
their achievements in commerce, indus- 
try, agriculture, science, arts, education, 
and the professions. It is also intended 
to promote international understanding, 
respect, and interdependence by describ- 
ing the merging of civilizations on one 
continent to form a brotherhood of free 
and independent nations, each seeking 
the same end by its own means. 

The exposition will be located in the 
central area of the city of San Antonio, 
within a 140-acre urban renewal proj- 
ect which is being acquired and devel- 
oped by the city with a $12 million urban 
renewal grant from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the proceeds of a $30 mil- 
lion local bond issue. The fair corpo- 
ration is leasing 92.5 acres of that proj- 
ect for the exposition. The construction 
of an $8 million civic center complex, 
which will be leased from the city by the 
fair corporation for the duration of 
HemisFair, began several months ago. 
The arena is 16 percent ahead of 
schedule. The theater foundation is 
complete with basic flooring, orchestra 
pits, and stage. The exhibit hall has 
been excavated and foundation for part 
of the basement is complete. 

In addition to the $30 million local 
bond issue, the proceeds of which are 
being used in large part for exposition 
facilities which will remain as permanent 
improvements owned by the city of San 
Antonio, local businessmen have under- 
written a $7.5 million working capital for 
the fair corporation and the State of 
Texas is expected to invest an estimated 
$10 million in a State pavilion, exhibits, 
and related expenditures. 

The proposed U.S. exhibit at Hemis- 
Fair carries out the theme Confluence 
U.S.A.” Construction is proposed on 4.5 
acres of land deeded by the city of San 
Antonio to the Federal Government of a 
large building housing both an exhibi- 
tion hall and a theater. Approximately 
$6,210,500 will be required for the con- 
struction costs of the building, $1,740,000 
for the costs of exhibits, $368,000 for 
maintenance and dismantling expenses, 
and $1,697,000 for administrative and 
operating expenses. 

H.R. 15098 provides the President with 
the authority required to implement the 
intent of the original legislation and 
authorizes an appropriation of not to 
exceed $10 million to carry out U.S. par- 
ticipation in HemisFair 1968. 

I urge the adoption of this report. 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. MARTIN]. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, as was explained here by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Young], 
House Resolution 949 provides for 1 
hour of debate and an open rule on H.R. 
15098, a bill to authorize the appropria- 
tion of $10 million for a local fair in San 
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Antonio, Tex., to commemorate the 250th 
anniversary of the founding of this city. 

Now, let us go back just a little bit, Mr. 
Speaker, A year ago in October the Con- 
gress authorized, through legislation, a 
study and recommendations to be made 
in regard to participation on the Federal 
level in this local fair. It is interesting to 
note that this bill passed the House on 
October 22 and that the adjournment 
date for the Congress last year was Octo- 
ber 23, 1 day later. I think we are well 
aware that during the last week of Con- 
gress many bills are brought up on the 
floor for consideration and are not given 
adequate consideration and debate. This 
happens to be the case with this legis- 
lation which was passed last year. 

It is proposed that 140 acres in the 
central part of San Antonio be taken over 
for this fair. I understand this is under- 
way at the present time and that these 
buildings and houses will be removed and 
demolished and a fair erected in this 
area. A $30 million local bond issue has 
been approved. The report states—and 
I want you to note this particularly— 
that it is expected the State of Texas 
will provide $10 million. It does not say 
that this money has been appropriated 
by the State of Texas, but it says it is 
expected that the State of Texas will put 
up $10 million. 

Mr. Speaker, let me call your atten- 
tion to another fact. We already have 
$12 million invested in this program, be- 
cause under the guise of the urban re- 
newal program we have given San An- 
tonio and this fair corporation a grant 
of $12 million. So we already have $12 
million invested in it. Now they come 
along in this bill and ask for the au- 
thorization for an additional $10 mil- 
lion to construct the U.S. exhibit building 
and for other purposes. According to the 
report, let us take a look at the break- 
down of this money and where it will go. 
It is estimated that $6 million will be 
used for construction purposes. $1.74 
million will be used for the cost of ex- 
hibits in the fair. In addition to this, 
they contemplate moving approximately 
half a million dollars worth of exhibits 
that were used in the recent world’s fair 
in New York to San Antonio, Tex., to 
use in this fair. 

Then, in addition there is $368,000 for 
maintenance expense and for the dis- 
mantling of the building. 

And, Mr. Speaker, lastly, there is $1.7 
million of this $10 million which is to be 
used for administrative operating ex- 
penses. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that is a lot of 
money for administrative and operating 
expenses for a fair of this duration at 
this location, a local fair at San Antonio, 
Tex., to celebrate the 250th anniversary 
of the founding of the city. 

And, Mr. Speaker, if the Members of 
the House will read the report further 
they will find that there is something 
new in this program for this building, 
because the designers say that we are 
going to have a $2 million residue of 
benefit from the building. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the first time, ac- 
cording to the report, that this has ever 
happened—a $2 million residue of bene- 
fit. I do not know who is going to receive 
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that money. I donot know whether that 
amount of money is going to come back 
into the Treasury of the United States or 
not, or whether it is going to remain in 
San Antonio, Tex., or the Department 
of the Treasury. I do not know. 

But, Mr. Speaker, permit me to give to 
the Members of the House some more 
details as contained in this report with 
respect to this building. 

Mr. Speaker, they are going to tear 
down this building but there will remain 
the footings and foundation. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether 
they are going to put a little gold into it 
or not, but the sum of $2 million is quite 
a sum for footings and foundations for 
a building. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr, 
ALBERT). The time of the gentleman 
from Nebraska has again expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield my- 
self 3 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the sum of $2 million for 
footings and foundation is a pretty high 
price. They go on to state that perhaps 
they can erect a 10-story office building 
and that they are putting in footings of 
such strength, with piers and reinforced 
steel, and so on, that will carry the 
weight of a proposed 10-story office 
building. 

Mr. Speaker, what is going to be the 
name of this building that we are going 
to construct down there for a U.S. ex- 
hibit? This is really a lulu.“ This is 
something I have never seen before. It is 
called a “confluence” theater. Have you 
ever heard of a confluence theater be- 
fore? 

Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that they 
had one of these “box top” contests to 
see who could provide the best name for 
this building and someone came up with 
this brilliant, new devastating idea of a 
confluence“ theater. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
or read just one sentence from the letter 
of the Secretary of Commerce to the 
committee in regard to this, The Secre- 
tary states as follows: 

I agree with the interagency working 
group conclusion that the most appropriate 
choice is the “confluence theater” approach. 
This unique concept of an actual physical 
confluence of four separate theater audiences 
will, in my judgment, best tell the story of 
“Confluence U.S.A.” and create the most 
lasting impression in the most effective man- 
ner for Federal participation, 


Now, Mr. Speaker, I looked up the 
definition in Webster’s Dictionary of the 
word “confluence.” Permit me to read it 
to the Members of the House: 

Confluence: 1. An act of instance of con- 
gregating; a crowd. 

2. The flowing together of two or more 
streams; the place of meeting of two streams; 
the combined forming by conjunction. 


Mr. Speaker, has anyone ever heard 
of this definition of a theater, a con- 
fluence theater”? Is that what we are 
going to call the U.S. exhibit at this lo- 
cation, an exhibit designed to celebrate 
the 250th anniversary of the founding of 
the city of San Antonio, Tex.? 

Mr. Speaker, during the debate on the 
floor of the House—I believe on Monday 
of this week—when we had under con- 
sideration the military appropriations 
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bill, the conference report thereon, the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Mamon] made the 
statement that he was through voting 
for authorization bills that had not been 
approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). The time of the gentleman 
from Nebraska has again expired. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

According to the report there is no ap- 
proval from the Bureau of the Budget 
for this $10 million. We were told in the 
Committee on Rules that it was antici- 
pated that it would come up in a supple- 
mental appropriation in the early part 
of next year, but there is no approval, as 
I understand it, at the present time for 
this $10 million. 

It is ironic that on the morning our 
Committee on Rules heard this legisla- 
tion that only a few moments before we 
had completed the hearings on the mili- 
tary construction bill. In that hearing 
and in that bill, authorization for the 
construction of badly needed housing for 
military families all around the country 
had been deferred due to the excessive 
costs of the Vietnam war. Yet we have 
here—and we had in our Committee on 
Rules—only a few moments after the 
military construction bill was considered, 
a bill to authorize the appropriation of 
$10 million. 

Two weeks ago our great President 
made a weekend trip on one of his non- 
political tours through the Northeast 
part of the country. The general theme 
of his remarks, as reported by the press, 
was restraint. He talked about restraint 
on the part of both management and 
labor in regard to the settlement of 
wage disputes, This was shortly after 
the airline strike was settled, you will re- 
call. He looked into the faces and into 
the eyes of the men and women before 
him in his audience and he spoke to 
them of restraint—restraint in their 
purchases from their stores—in order to 
try to hold down this escalation in our 
cost of living. 

But one thing that the President did 
not mention, Mr. Speaker, which I think 
is of extreme importance, he did not say 
anything about restraint in Federal ex- 
penditures. 

Well here, Mr. Speaker, is an oppor- 
tunity for the Members of this House to 
exercise restraint in Federal expendi- 
tures for nonessential things. I hope— 
although I am in favor of approval of 
the rule—that this legislation is defeated. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentlemen yield? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, this bill 
provides for an appropriation of $10 mil- 
lior. Do I understand the gentleman 
correctly that $12 million in urban re- 
newal funds have already been spent on 
this particular project? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. 
right. 

Mr. ARENDS. For the benefit of this 
particular project? 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. That is 
correct, according to the report. 


That is 
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1 Mr. ARENDS. A sum total of $22 mil- 
on? { 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska; That is 
right. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. Martin] has expired. 

The question is on agreeing to the res- 
olution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


rr — 


FURTHER MESSAGE FROM THE 
SENATE 


A further, message from the Senate by 
Mr. Arrington, one of its clerks, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed 
without amendment bills of the House 
of the following titles: 

H.R. 2349. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dean Ward; 

H.R. 3671. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ann Bellizia; 

H.R. 4075. An act for the relief of John F. 
Reagan, Jr.; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of lessees of 
a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 

H.R. 6606. An act for the relief of Li Tsu 
(Nako) Chen; 

H.R. 7141. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Whelan; 

H.R. 7446. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees and former civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy at 
the Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.; 

H.R. 7671. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Soliwoda; 

H.R. 10656. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Yang; 

H. R. 10990. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Alan DeYoung, U.S. Army; 

H. R. 11038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edna S. Bettendorf; 

H.R. 11251. An act for the relief of Hubert 
J. Kupper; 

H.R. 11271. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
Defense at the Granite City Defense Depot, 
Granite City, III.; 

H.R. 11347. An act for the relief of Maria 
Ai.na Piotrowski, formerly Czeslawa Marek; 

H.R. 11844. An act for the relief of Maria 
Giuseppina Innalfo Feole; 

H.R. 12950. An act for the relief of Kaz- 
imierz (Casimer) Krzykowski; and 

H.R. 14514. An act for the relief of Ver- 
non M. Nichols. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 3052) 
entitled “An act to provide for a coordi- 
nated national highway safety program 
through financial assistance’ to the 
States to accelerate highway traffic 
safety programs, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate disagrees to the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 1310) entitled 
“An act relating to the National Museum 
of the Smithsonian Institution,” requests 
a conference with the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses there- 
on, and appoints Mr. PELL, Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia, and Mr. Cooper to be 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 2858) 
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entitled “An act to amend section 502 
of the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relat- 
ing to construction differential subsi- 
dies.” ? 


HEMISFAIR 1968 EXPOSITION 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 15098) to amend Public 
Law 89-284 relating to participation of 
the United States in the HemisFair 1968 
Exposition to be held in San Antonio, 
Tex., in 1968, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FaschTL I. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 15098, with 
Mr. Otsen of Montana in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. FASCELL] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes and 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FASCELL]. 

‘Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before us, H.R. 
15098, is designed to implement Public 
Law 89-284 which was approved by the 
House last year by a vote of 254 to 113. 
That bill was passed by the House on 
September 22 of last year, despite the 
statement to the contrary that was 
earlier made to this body. 

That act granted congressional rec- 
ognition to the HemisFair 1968 Exposi- 
tion, authorized the President to invite 
the Several States and foreign countries 
to take part in it, and directed the Presi- 
dent, through the Secretary of Com- 
merce, to conduct a study and report to 
the Congress on the manner in which, 
and the extent to which, the U.S. Goy- 
ernment would participate in that inter- 
national fair. 

The study called for in section 3 of 
Public Law 89-284 was submitted to the 
Congress in Executive Communication 
No. 2399, dated May 13, 1966. 

Included in that executive communi- 
cation was draft legislation which be- 
came the text of H.R. 15098, as well as 
the recommendation of the President, 
urging the enactment of such legislation. 

The Committee on Foreign Affairs con- 
sidered this legislation carefully, re- 
ceived testimony thereon from executive 
branch and private witnesses, and re- 
ported it to the House on July 19 by a 
vote of 20 to 5. 

As to the provisions of the bill, these 
can be summarized in a few words: 

H.R. 15098, as I mentioned previously, 
is intended to carry out U.S. participa- 
tion in the HemisFair 1968 Exposition in 
San Antonio, Tex. To this end, the bill 
would provide the President with various 
authorities required to implement such 
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participation and authorizes an appro- 
priation of not to exceed $10 million for 
this purpose. 

The authority being given to the Presi- 
dent in this bill—namely, the authority 
to appoint a Commissioner, to construct 
the U.S. pavilion on fairgrounds, to pre- 
pare and staff the U.S. exhibit which will 
be displayed in the pavilion, and to dis- 
mantle them after the fair—are pat- 
terned on the powers granted to the 
Chief Executive, and the procedures fol- 
lowed, with respect to U.S. participation 
in other international fairs such as the 
recent Seattle World’s Fair and the New 
York World’s Fair. 

The authorization for the appropria- 
tion compares favorably with the ex- 
penditures associated with our Govern- 
ment’s participation in other interna- 
tional fairs held in the United States. 
In the case of New York, for example, 
the cost of U.S. participation was in ex- 
cess of $17 million; in the case of the 
Seattle World’s Fair, over $10 million. 
Consequently, the $10 million authoriza- 
tion in the bill before us is not out of 
line with the amounts normally spent 
on projects of this nature. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to add that 
US. participation in HemisFair 1968 
conforms to the policies and require- 
ments laid down for such undertakings. 

For example, the HemisFair 1968 Ex- 
position has received full clearance from 
the Bureau of International Expositions 
in Paris, and will in no way interfere 
with the securing of BIE approval for 
the U.S. bicentennial celebration in 1976. 

I would add parenthetically here that 
even though it has been stated over and 
over again by an earlier speaker that this 
is a local fair, the facts are that this is 
an international fair, and has been 
termed as such. It has met all the cri- 
teria for an international exposition and 
obtained the approval of the Bureau of 
International Expositions as which regu- 
lates the conduct and scheduling of in- 
ternational expositions. Other countries 
would not be participating in this fair 
if it did not have BIE approval. So I 
think the Recorp ought to be made ex- 
plicitly clear that this is truly an inter- 
national fair, and is not purely a local 
matter for the city of San Antonio or the 
State of Texas. 

Further, sufficient local and State in- 
terest has been evidenced in this enter- 
prise to warrant Federal participation. 
The State of Texas will be spending ap- 
proximately $10 million on its own ex- 
hibit at the exposition. A question was 
raised about the State’s participation a 
moment ago. The facts are that $4.5 
million has actually already been appro- 
priated by the legislature of the State 
of Texas. It is planned, and the Gover- 
nor is committed, to make a request of 
the legislature when it next convenes 
for an additional $5.5 million in order 
to make up the $10 million which is ex- 
pected to be put into this project by the 
State of Texas. 

The people and the local government 
of the city of San Antonio approved a 
$30 million bond issue, the proceeds of 
which are being used in large part for 
exposition facilities which will remain as 
permanent improvements owned by the 
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city. And the businessmen of San An- 
tonio have underwritten a $7.5 million 
working capital fund for the purposes of 
the exposition. 

Some references has been made with 
repsect to the urban renewal project in 
the same area involving some $12 mil- 
lion of Federal funds for an area of some 
140 acres, 90 acres of which, would be 
used for the exposition. That is basic- 
ally and primarily an urban renewal 
project. It is not fair or logical to con- 
sider the cost of the urban renewal proj- 
ect as part of the U.S. participation in 
the fair. It is an entirely different mat- 
ter, and only coincidentally for the pe- 
riod of the fair in 1968 when they would 
be using part of the ground for that 
purpose. 

Finally, nine foreign governments have 
already indicated that they plan to par- 
ticipate in this international fair. I 
might say there is no reason why this 
would not be sufficient reason in itself. 
In this Government we have from time 
to time followed the policy of partici- 
pating in fairs for obvious reasons—that 
it is good for us, it is good for our busi- 
nessmen, and it is good for the people of 
the other countries who participate. 
These expositions offer opportunities for 
nations to carry out various national or 
international themes. 

Therefore, it has been proven over time 
that these fairs are a sound investment 
in every conceivable way, or we would 
not be getting involved. Obviously, every 
country would like to have a world's fair. 
But the Bureau of International Exposi- 
tions—the United States is not a mem- 
ber—has some control over this, and 
they only authorize and certify those 
fairs which they, themselves, according 
to their criteria, certify as eligible. Oth- 
erwise, we would be having world’s fairs 
all over the world on some kind of basis. 
This would not make good sense. The 
fact is these are regularly scheduled and 
certified, and they have been for the most 
part eminently successful in carrying out 
the purposes for which they are orga- 
nized. 

There is, therefore, Mr. Chairman, suf- 
ficient local and national and interna- 
tional interest in HemisFair 1968. Sub- 
stantial commitments of local and State 
funds have been made to assure the suc- 
cess of this venture and to warrant ef- 
fective Federal participation. 

There is, however, one important de- 
parture from past policy, embodied in 
the legislation before the committee, and 
its predecessor, Public Law 89-284. For 
the first time, a deliberate interagency 
effort was made to plan United States 
participation in HemisFair in such a way 
as to assure maximum residual benefit 
to the U.S. Government from the exhibit 
which will be constructed in San An- 
tonio. This residual benefit is esti- 
mated—I emphasize estimated—at $2 
million, or approximately one-third of 
the total cost of constructing the U.S. 
pavilion. 

This is a novel feature, and one in 
which our committee has been very inter- 
ested. We have encouraged this ap- 
proach to the exposition. There will be 
other fairs and the United States will 
be, no doubt, participating in them. We 
were anxious therefore to build up and 
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improve the procedures and mechanics 
and manner in which the United States 
goes about planning and arranging its 
participation. 

The planning in this case is important 
in our judgment, because the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is getting only $1 a year from 
the nearly $5 million spent on construc- 
tion for the Seattle World’s Fair. I do 
not say that is bad. I am not being 
derogatory, because good use is being 
made of the building. But from the 
Federal Government standpoint, this was 
the only way it could have been worked 
out, since sufficient advance planning 
was not done. As far as the New York 
Fair is concerned, we are getting 
nothing in return for the $10.6 million 
spent on the U.S. pavilion. Here again 
I am not being derogatory, because at 
that time this was the national policy 
and the procedures for U.S. participa- 
tion in fairs. 

As a matter of fact, most of the com- 
mitments demanded dismantling of the 
pavilions and the restoration of the area 
to its previous condition. We think the 
time has come now to reexamine this 
policy. We believe this bill with respect 
to the participation in the San Antonio 
Fair makes a logical step toward reex- 
amination of that policy. We believe 
that planning for a residual benefit from 
US.-built facilities, if properly followed 
up, will be a useful policy and of great 
benefit to the taxpayers. The taxpayer 
will get double benefits out of these proj- 
ects in such cases. This is certainly true 
with respect to HemisFair 1968, as was 
indicated in the testimony before our 
subcommittee. 

I believe, therefore, that this is as 
sound a bill as could be presented to the 
House, and one which promises to save 
the taxpayers about one-third of the cost 
of our total investment in the construc- 
tion of the U.S. exhibit. I might say 
that the justification for U.S. participa- 
tion in this fair is just as valid today— 
as it was for the U.S. participation in 
other international fairs, whether they 
happened to be in New York, Seattle, 
Brussels, Montreal, or Moscow. 

Let us face the facts of life. Surely 
this is a lot of money. So far as returns 
from the standpoint of increased com- 
merce, national prestige, improving in- 
ternational relations with other nations 
and increasing our knowledge of our own 
heritage, the amount is insignificant. 
Commerce must continue. We cannot 
stop commerce, or we could not get the 
taxes needed to carry on the priority 
projects which we are discussing. 

It is a judgment factor, in balance, 
which has to be weighed. I do not be- 
lieve that a valid argument could be 
made against U.S. participation in inter- 
national expositions and fairs which have 
received international approval and 
which have as a basic objective carrying 
out the purposes laid out for this par- 
ticular project. I urge the adoption of 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the remainder 
of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 3 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, my remarks on the bill 
will be brief. First, I wish to say first 
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to my friend from Florida [Mr. Fas- 
CELL], I know of no expenditure that 
cannot be broken down into small units. 
I know of no tax that cannot be broken 
down, in one way or another, into small 
units. But the small units of spending 
and taxes have a way of growing into 
huge amounts. 

Somehow or other, the debt and the 
deficit in this country continues to pile 
up. Spending, often times unnecessary 
spending—and I believe this is one of 
those occasions—continues to fuel the 
flames of inflation in this country. 

Some day, some how, some one is go- 
ing to have to do something about the 
rocketing inflation that is taking place. 

Now, the taxpayers are being asked to 
put up another $10 million for a fair in 
San Antonio, Tex. I can think of noth- 
ing that could be more happily dispensed 
with, in the light of the fiscal situation 
of this country, than the spending of this 
$10 million. 

I am particularly interested in the 
foundation which it is proposed to build 
for the pavilion in San Antonio in con- 
nection with this fair. Although the 
building will be temporary, the founda- 
tion is to be permanent. The founda- 
tion alone, as I remember it, will cost 
some where in the neighborhood of $2 
million. 

I can envision the day, after the fair 
has been concluded, when there will be 
a call upon the Congress of the United 
States, since the foundation is there, to 
provide a Federal building or some other 
structure financed out of Federal funds. 
It will be said: Here is a foundation that 
cost us $2 million. We cannot walk 
away and leave it. Think of the invest- 
ment we have.” 

So there will be the call to plant a 
building of some kind on it. Make no 
mistake about it, Congress will be called 
upon to spend more millions to salvage 
what value there is in the foundation. 

I say again, Mr. Chairman, I can think 
of nothing—but nothing—that we could 
more readily or more happily dispense 
with here today than providing the $10 
million. 

I say that the great, growing, and rich 
State of Texas is perfectly capable of 
financing this fair. 

I hope those supporting this project 
will pass up the opportunity to further 
raid the U.S. Treasury, at least at this 
time. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. MONAGAN]. 

Mr.MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to this bill, and I do so re- 
gretfully because I have the greatest re- 
spect for the motives and intentions of 
those, both the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee and the gentleman from Texas, 
who filed and processed this legislation. 
However, I did oppose this legislation in 
our committee and I feel that it is my ob- 
ligation to express my feelings about it 
here on the floor. 

This legislation proposes that we ap- 
propriate $10 million for the Federal sup- 
port of the HemisFair which essentially 
celebrates the 250th anniversary of the 
city of San Antonio. It is true that 
there is some international aspect to it. 
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It is not a purely local celebration, but 
nevertheless essentially that is what it is. 
It is not comparable to the New York 
World's Fair or the Montreal fair or any 
of these other great international fairs 
in which I think the United States has a 
legitimate role. 

I would like to say, too, that it was only 
& year ago we appropriated $7.5 million 
for Interama, which was a fair of sorts 
in Florida, which was to promote exactly 
the same purpose, namely, inter-Ameri- 
can unity, that is proposed to be pro- 
moted or at least is given as being the 
reason for supporting this legislation 
here. So I say essentially that this is a 
local project and should be supported by 
local funds. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the time 
has come when we must examine all new 
spending proposals with the greatest 
care. It is true that this is a relatively 
small amount in comparison to the total 
budget requests, but still it is vitally im- 
portant in principle. I point out, too, 
in our committee as well as in the House 
and the Congress as a whole that we are 
faced with a series of requests in increas- 
ing volume for supporting these exhibi- 
tions and fairs of various sorts. The time 
has come to draw the line somewhere, 

It seems to me, with all due respect, 
that an adequate case has not been made 
in this instance for the expenditure of 
$10 million on the part of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. The President has said that 
the Congress should take every oppor- 
tunity to save money. This gives us an 
opportunity to follow the suggestion that 
the President has made. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that this bill will 
be defeated. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, it was just about a year ago that 
the Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganization Affairs held hearings with 
respect to HemisFair. At that time we 
had before us a request for $250,000 for 
the preliminary effort to establish a Fed- 
eral role for this fair. My interest was 
aroused at the outset of the hearings 
because the $250,000 request was just 
twice as much as had been requested for 
what seemed to be a similar preliminary 
effort with respect to the Seattle fair. 
The bill which passed Congress last year 
authorized, I might add, $125,000, the 
same amount as was made available 
prior to participation by the United 
States in the Seattle fair. 

Mr. Chairman, during the discussion 
of the proposition in connection with 
the preparation for this fair, my atten- 
tion was also aroused to the possibility 
that we might develop some reasonable 
residual use for the building that the 
Federal Government was being requested 
to build on the site of the fairgrounds. 

Mr. Chairman, it was suggested that 
the planning group connected with the 
fair was requested to take a good look 
at the residual use of all buildings to be 
erected at the fair. And, it is my un- 
derstanding—and I believe generally 
accepted—that the Federal participation 
would be carried out in such a way as to 
maximize the end use of the building 
that was to be constructed. 
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Now, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Florida has just taken pride in the 
fact that the proposed residual end use 
will mean that about 20 percent of what 
is now being asked will be utilized, once 
the fair is over—20 percent of the $10 
million to be put up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be incorporated into a 
foundation for which presumably some 
use will be found. 

Mr. Chairman, my reservation is 
about this entire operation, bearing in 
mind the fact that in spite of the ex- 
pressed interest last year in obtaining 
the most utilization for the Federal 
money being put in this building, that so 
little has been done with respect to the 
kind of use that this building might have 
after the fair is over. 

Mr. Chairman, it does not seem to 
me—and, perhaps, there is no other 
possibility—but it does not seem to me 
to be a very substantial and construc- 
tive end use to know that the founda- 
tions of the building can be used for 
something else, once the building has 
been put up and the fair is over. 

Mr. Chairman, I would have hoped 
that in some way a method could have 
been found whereby the building could 
have been erected in order to have this 
site used by the community or by the 
Federal Government at the conclusion of 
the fair. 

Mr. Chairman, the testimony offered 
with respect to this point—and I ques- 
tioned it more out of curiosity and per- 
haps disappointment and not out of hos- 
tility, was to the effect that it would be 
unreasonable to expect the planners who 
had to deal with a difficult proposal, one 
in the form of a building which would be 
used for a 3-month period, that it would 
have been unreasonable to have expected 
anyone to find other Federal agencies or 
non-Federal agencies which could utilize 
the building with its type of construction 
in so short a time. 

Mr. Chairman, in spite of the ques- 
tions that I asked, I still do not know 
whether the State exhibit or the private 
exhibits are assured or whether they are 
completely in doubt. 

Mr. Chairman, it is my guess—and 
perhaps someone can elucidate upon 
this matter—it is my guess that the 
State would not put up a very substan- 
tial amount of money without having 
some legal authority over the building to 
be used at the fair. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, I would 
expect that everyone else putting in 
money would want to get the most out 
front. It is my feeling that the Federal 
Government has not done enough to sal- 
vage more than will be salvaged out of 
the $10 million proposed to be expended 
in this exhibit. 

Mr. Chairman, my basic position is 
one of regret. In spite of the legislative 
history of Federal participation in 
HemisFair, it is regrettable that more 
has not been done to salvalge more of 
the taxpayers’ money out of a project 
that is going to be utilized for only a 
brief period of time. 

It is no consolation to me at all to 
know that the Seattle building is being 
rented for $1 a year and that perhaps 
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nothing was salvaged out of the Federal 
building at the New York World's Fair. 

It does seem to me that we have estab- 
lished the principle that there should be 
a greater degree of built-in value in any 
Federal exhibit, that we should get more 
results for the effort that is being put 
in it, or if we are not making enough 
effort in the planning of these exhibits, 
that certainly we must have a longer 
leadtime so that better planning can be 
accomplished so we will know whether 
there is a public or private purchaser 
for this Federal building and so that we 
will know whether the Federal Govern- 
ment can get into this Federal building. 

As of now we know nothing except that 
presumably there would be $2 million of 
value in the foundation. Ido not happen 
to know whether this means that there 
will be some purchaser available and 
ready to pay $2 million to the Federal 
Government if this property should be 
declared surplus. I assume it costs $2 
million to build the foundation. But on 
the basis of the evidence brought to us 
in our subcommittee hearings we do not 
know that we will even get $2 million out 
of an investment in a $10 million pro- 
gram for a few months in this inter- 
national exposition. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Chairman, the 
HemisFair Exposition is important to the 
entire Nation. I think this is a prerequi- 
site to the justification on the part of the 
U.S. Government to participate. 

It is important to the Nation because 
of its physical facilities, but especially is 
it important in our relations with Latin 
America. In addition, since the Olympics 
are to be held in Mexico City in 1968, the 
city of San Antonio provides accommo- 
dations to the millions who will be go- 
ing to Mexico for this event as the gate- 
way to the country of our neighbors to 
the south. 

The city of San Antonio has been 
most remarkable in providing excellent 
plans and for their own financial con- 
tribution to this great enterprise. 

The civic leaders of San Antonio, act- 
ing under the general direction of the 
chamber of commerce, have developed 
plans, provided funds, gotten national 
and international recognition, and there 
is no doubt they are determined to make 
HemisFair one of the finest expositions 
our country has ever witnessed. 

The exposition commemorates the 
250th anniversary of the founding of the 
great city of San Antonio, and the city 
is unique in being able to demonstrate 
the values of history associated with the 
cultures and all phases of commercial 
and social development of all Pan 
America. 

The city of San Antonio is not only 
the cradle of Texas liberty, but in all 
modesty I think you will agree that for 
this reason the emergence of an inde- 
pendent State, later to become a part of 
our great Nation, has made its indelible 
contribution. 

As I understand it, there has been a 
tremendous response from exhibitors and 
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others who wish to have a part in this 
great project. I think it is unquestion- 
ably a fine investment of the small sums 
requested from the Federal Govern- 
ment, and particularly as it relates to 
the efforts on the part of local citizens. 
I believe there is solid economic justi- 
fication for the Government’s contribu- 
tion, which I prefer to call an invest- 
ment. I think it is entitled to this de- 
scription because our Nation will receive 
a return in additional income in excise 
and other taxes. There remains, how- 
ever, more important benefits in terms of 
international relations and understand- 
ing. Not only have the local citizens of 
this historical city issued $30 million in 
bonds already approved and other con- 
tributions, but our State of Texas has 
made a downpayment of 84% million, 
with a like amount pledged and assured. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to take this 
opportunity of commending my able and 
distinguished colleagues, the gentlemen 
from Texas [Mr. Henry GONZALEZ and 
Mr. O. C. FISHER], for their untiring ef- 
forts and efficient handling of this mat- 
ter. They have presented it in a most 
convincing manner to the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee and I hope that Mem- 
bers will share with us our enthusiastic 
feeling in connection with the HemisFair. 

Our friend and colleague, the gentle- 
man from Texas, O. C. FISHER, is 
at this time hospitalized and unable 
to be present today and I ask, Mr. Chair- 
man, that his statement in support of 
the measure before the House be made a 
part of the Record and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted at this point. 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. FISHER], is not 
seriously ill but his doctors advise his 
hospitalization for the next 2 or 3 weeks. 
I know all of you will regret his illness 
but at the same time, be glad to know 
that full and complete recovery is ex- 
pected in a short period of time. 

Mr. POOL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURLESON. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. POOL. I should like to associate 
myself with the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. I 
also reiterate and stress the importance 
of this fair being an international ex- 
position and the importance of San An- 
tonio as the gateway to the 1968 Olym- 
pics in Mexico, which I think has been 
well pointed out. 

I thank the gentleman from Texas for 
his remarks. 

Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. FisHER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Chairman, Hemis- 
Fair 1968 is due to be one of the best 
planned expositions ever held on the 
North American continent. To begin 
with, it has solid local and State support, 
and already nearly a dozen foreign na- 
tions have committed themselves to par- 
ticipate. Others are sure to follow. Most 
all of the principal American exhibitors 
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at the New York fair have reserved space 
at the HemisFair site, and there will be 
others. Approval of the project by the 
Bureau of International Expositions was 
announced in Paris on November 17, 
1965. 

It is imperative, of course, that the 
United States participate, and that is the 
purpose of the pending bill. The measure 
we are considering today was drafted by 
the Department of Commerce, and has 
the approval of the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the President, and was heard and 
favorably reported by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. There is ample prece- 
dent for its approval. Beginning in 1876 
with the Philadelphia Centennial, there 
have been 40 domestic celebrations in 
which the Federal Government has taken 
apart. The most recent was the $17 mil- 
lion participation in the New York 
World’s Fair. 

The Department of Commerce, after 
considering the views of architects, en- 
gineers, and other experienced specialists 
in the field, concluded that a “confluence 
theater” approach, a concept which en- 
visions four separate theater audiences, 
would best tell the story of “Confluence 
U.S. A., and would be expected to create 
the most lasting impression in the most 
effective manner of Federal participa- 
tion. 

Mr. Chairman, this great exposition 
will attract an estimated 7 to 10 million 
visitors. Visitors from Latin America, 
it is estimated, will spend around $39 
million—which will help at least a little 
on our balance-of-payments problem. 
The fair will generate much new busi- 
ness. The United States will get its 
money back, perhaps many times over, 
in additional income, excise, gasoline, 
and other taxes. Moreover, the entire 
Nation will benefit in terms of interna- 
tional good will and understanding. 

I have said HemisFair is to be a well 
planned exposition. It is directed by 
San Antonio Fair, Inc., of which there 
are 167 local directors—every one of 
whom is an unpaid, dedicated and en- 
thusiastic supporter. Governor Connally 
has led the State’s endorsement, and the 
State legislature has already put up $442 
million as a downpayment on a State 
exhibit. A total of $9 million is planned. 
A $30 million bond issue was approved by 
the people of San Antonio to underwrite 
the project. The distinguished mayor of 
that city, Walter McAllister, has done as 
much or more than anyone in promoting 
HemisFair on the local level. Indeed, 
every official of the fair is a dedicated 
advocate. 

The gentleman from Texas [M. GON- 
ZALEZ], who resides in San Antonio, has 
been an active and effective supporter 
of the project since he came to the Con- 
gress in 1962. 

JEROME HARRIS—FATHER OF HEMISFAIR 


Perhaps this is an appropriate time to 
pay a word of tribute to the man who 
originally conceived the idea of a Hemis- 
Fair and coined the title. Iam referring 
to Mr. Jerome K. Harris, a prominent 
businessman and civic leader of San An- 
tonio. 

Harris unveiled the idea back in 1959. 
In a feature article which appeared on 
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January 22, 1959, in the San Antonio 
News, Harris called for a permanent-type 
exposition which would enhance closer 
relations with our neighbors south of the 
Rio Grande. 

In that article Jerome Harris unfolded 
his dream in these words: 

As an officer and board member of the 
Chamber of Commerce, I submitted a plan 
which was warmly received by the Board, 
by the press, by many organizations and 
individuals. That plan was to hold a 
“Hemis-Fair’” in San Antonio every two or 
four years. Obtain a tract of land for 
permanent buildings which would represent 
this country, and every state, city, or organ- 
ization in our nation that cared to partic- 
ipate, and invite Mexico, her individual states, 
cities, industries, and organizations to do 
the same. In this manner, there could be an 
interchange of the cultural, scientific, re- 
ligious, industrial and civil developments, 
between the U.S., Mexico, and eventually 
Latin-America. 


Looking to the future, Harris added: 

This project would require an organization 
of civic leaders, acting under the Chamber of 
Commerce, to develop plans, provide funds, 
get national and foreign recognition and 
participation, and see it through to success- 
ful reality. 


Mr. Chairman, this is a case of a small 
acorn becoming a mighty tree. Hemis- 
Fair 1968, a proposed first by Jerome 
Harris in 1959, is today nearly a reality— 
a tribute to a man of broad vision, civic 
pride, and enterprise. 

This great exposition will not only 
commemorate the 250th anniversary of 
the founding of the city of San Antonio, 
but will also afford a unique opportunity 
to demonstrate all the values and legends 
associated with the confluence of cul- 
tures, trade and political and social de- 
velopment throughout Pan America. 

Mr. Chairman, as a Texan, as a 
Member of this body, and as a repre- 
sentative of a portion of the great his- 
toric city of San Antonio—the cradle of 
Texas liberty—I strongly support this 
legislation and urge its prompt approval. 
I earnestly hope that every Member of 
this body will find the time, your 
families, to visit San Antonio, the Gate- 
way to Latin America, and partake of the 
warm. hospitality which you will find in 
great abundance at HemisFair 1968. I 
can assure you your visit will be most 
rewarding, 

The CHAIRMAN. The 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no requests for time at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. O'HARA]. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I do not know whether interna- 
tional or domestic fairs serve a useful or 
profitable purpose or not. I think they 
do. But if we were going to stop Federal 
aid to the cities in financing such fairs 
we should have started long, long ago. 

Years ago the Federal Government 
helped the city of Chicago in the Colum- 
bian Exposition, a world's fair that de- 
lighted me when I was a boy. Later on 
we had another world’s fair in Chicago, 
and Uncle Sam has put up his money for 
fairs in Philadelphia, New York, Seattle, 


gentleman 
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San Francisco, San Diego, and many 
other places. At this late date to close 
the door on a city in Texas would be the 
rankest kind of discrimination. I am 
not going to be a party to such dis- 
crimination. I have always said that it 
is discrimination itself that is the poison. 
The target of discrimination is not what 
counts. It is the discrimination itself 
that is the evil. 

To me, a vote against this $10 million 
for the HemisFair, would be discrimi- 
nation, and I am not going to be a party 
to it. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Texas, the 
sponsor of the bill. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill before the 
House, H.R. 15098, would authorize Fed- 
eral participation in HemisFair 1968, an 
international exposition to be held in 
San Antonio. 

Briefly, the idea for this fair was origi- 
nated by myself and announced in a 
speech I delivered shortly after my ini- 
tial election in 1961. The purpose of 
HemisFair is to have a fair of the Amer- 
icas, an exposition commemorating the 
contributions made to civilization in the 
Western Hemisphere by the peoples of 
North and South America. The exposi- 
tion has been organized by San Antonio 
Fair, Inc., a nonprofit corporation which 
is supported by more than $8 million in 
pledges from businesses, organizations 
and individuals of San Antonio. The 
pledges are security for loans made to 
the corporation by San Antonio banks. 
The entire cost of the planning, orga- 
nization, promotion, and execution of 
the fair is therefore underwritten by pri- 
vate capital from San Antonio which 
will be used to pay off the bank loans if 
the revenues from the fair are not suffi- 
cient. But this is a very well financed 
exposition, and other revenues devoted to 
the enterprise include these: 

First, in January 1964, the people of 
San Antonio approved a municipal bond 
issue of $30 million to provide a conven- 
tion center to be built on the fair site and 
to be used for preparing the site and 
other parts of the city for the event. 
This bond election was overwhelmingly 
approved in every single precinct of the 
city—a rare achievement, demonstrating 
solid citizen support for this exposition, 

Second, in October 1964 the Urban Re- 
newal Administration allocated $12.5 
million for slum clearance and purchase 
of the site to be used for HemisFair. The 
clearance and acquisition of this land 
had been approved by the city the pre- 
vious May. The city will contribute $6 
million as its share of this urban renewal 
project. Since the site was an area of 
urban blight and had been scheduled for 
clearance, the placing of Hemisfair on 
this site represents a unique case of Fed- 
eral-local coordination of efforts and 
maximum utilization of Federal assist- 
ance programs. 

Third, the Texas Legislature approved, 
in May of 1965, $4.5 million to build a 
State pavilion and exhibit for HemisFair. 
Last January, Governor Connally an- 
nounced that he would seek an additional 
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$5.5 million, bringing the total contri- 
bution of the State of Texas to $10 
million. 

Fourth, private capital is being raised 
to build a giant tower, which will be the 
theme structure of the HemisFair. The 
value of this project is estimated at $6 
million. 

Fifth, exhibit space was made avail- 
able to private exhibitors on February 15. 
Already, nine exhibitors have signed 
contracts for 129,583 square feet of ex- 
hibit space. The exhibitors include the 
General Electric Co., Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co., the Humble Oil Co., Coca- 
Cola Co., and Falstaff Brewing Co. 
Verbal commitments have been given on 
an additional 35,240 square feet of ex- 
hibit space. The exhibitors in this group 
include the Parker Pen Co., the American 
Express Co., and others. Altogether, 
about one-third of the total commercial 
exhibit space is contracted for or verbally 
committed. 

Sixth, 11 foreign nations have ex- 
pressed their intentions to exhibit. They 
include Mexico, Spain, Bolivia, Vene- 
zuela, Brazil, Uruguay, Argentina, Co- 
lombia, Panama, and Canada, a total of 
about 30 countries are expected to par- 
ticipate. Governor Connally just re- 
cently embarked on a journey to South 
America to talk with Latin American 
countries about participation. The 
revenues generated by the exhibit space 
already sold will amount to $400,000. 

Seventh, concession contracts have al- 
ready been signed for hats, balloons, and 
souvenirs. Others are scheduled for 
amusements, including such rides and 
games as you would normally find at a 
great exposition, but also attractions like 
a skyride and a minimonorail. Licens- 
ing agreements for souvenir sales, home 
movie productions, picture postcards, 
and similar items are being considered. 
Studies are underway to determine 
needs such as food service requirements. 

This exposition will not only add a sig- 
nificant promotion to Inter-American 
relations, but will also enhance the see 
America program, and will also attract 
substantial numbers of foreign visitors 
to this country. The Department of 
Commerce study concluded that this 
country, by participating in HemisFair 
1968, will gain $38.6 million in the bal- 
ance of payments. 

I have guided our Federal legislative 
efforts with a view to first determining 
whether there is a sufficient national in- 
terest in HemisFair to warrant Federal 
participation, and secondly to determine 
the nature and extent of the participa- 
tion, if it would be deemed appropriate. 
The bill passed by Congress last year au- 
thorized $125,000, to the Department of 
Commerce to make this determination 
and report back to Congress. 

The study and findings were trans- 
mitted to Congress by President Johnson, 
and were the subject of hearings by the 
House Subcommittee on International 
Organizations and movements on June 
29, 1966. In his letter of transmittal, 
President Johnson said: 

I fully support the Secretary's findings, 
made in consultation with interested Depart- 
ments and Agencies, and concur in the rec- 
ommendations that the Federal Government 
should participate in HemisFair 1968 and re- 
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garding the nature and extent of its partici- 
pation. The. appropriations necessary to 
carry out this program are estimated to be 
$10 million, 


Mr. Chairman, I sincerely believe that 
no proposal for an international exposi- 
tion to be held in the United States has 
ever been presented to Congress with as 
much preparation and support on the 
local level and on the State level, and 
with as much study and research on the 
Federal level, as this one. The record 
I have just recited shows that San An- 
tonio has devoted energy and imagina- 
tion and vast amounts of capital to 
HemisFair 1968. The record shows 
clearly that this exposition is worthy of 
the support and participation of the U.S. 
Government. I urge that my colleagues 
read the record, and judge for them- 
selves. I know that they will concur with 
me, with the distinguished committee, 
with the Department of Commerce, and 
with the President, that HemisFair 1968 
is worthy of our support. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, our 
concluding speaker on this side is the 
distinguished gentleman from Texas 
(Mr. WRIGHT], to whom I yield such time 
as he may consume. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
not consume a great deal of time. Much 
has been said of the cost involved here, 
and we need to place this in its proper 

perspective. The bill calls for an author- 
ization of $10 million. 

In examining this, as is true of any 
other expenditure, we need to make some 
valid comparisons. Ordinarily, when 
one considers spending money, he com- 
pares the cost with the costs of other 
things of similar value, with what others 
are paying, and with the probable value 
he expects to receive. 

Let us do that briefly. May it be un- 
derstood that we do not beg support on 
the basis of alms or an otherwise un- 
supportable donation to Texas or to San 
Antonio. Let us consider it on the basis 
of an investment for the United States. 

First, let us compare the cost of this 
bill with what the United States has put 
into other similar international exposi- 
tions. 

In 1962 we put approximately $10 mil- 
lion into the Seattle World’s Fair. 

In 1964 and 1965, we spent $17 mil- 
lion of Federal funds on the New York 
World’s Fair. 

In 1958 we put $13 million into the 
Brussels World's Fair in Belgium. 

In 1967 we expect to put $13.5 million 
into the Montreal World’s Fair in 
Canada. 

The question of residual benefits has 
been raised. I do not know what precise 
residual benefits came from these other 
expenditures, but apparently we regarded 
them as generally satisfactory. I do 
know this is the very first time in history 
that there has even been an authenti- 
-cated international exposition, officially 
recognized by the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Expositions in the southwestern 
part of the United States. 

This $10 million compares very favor- 
ably with what we spent on these other 
international fairs. It is less than most. 
Surely, from this standpoint, it is not 
excessive. 
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Now let us compare this Federal share 
briefly with what the local people are 
contributing to make this exposition an 
overwhelming success. Ten million dol- 
lars does not seem so large when we stack 
it up alongside the $48 million that local, 
State, and private interests are investing. 

The city and the county of San An- 
tonio have put up, through a $30 million 
bond issue, a very large sum. 

As has been explained, the State of 
Texas has already appropriated $4.5 mil- 
lion and plans to appropriate an addi- 
tional $5.5 million, which in itself will 
come to as much as the Federal share. 

Entirely private sources, businesses and 
individuals, are adding the very appre- 
ciable amount of approximately $8 mil- 
lion. 

When we add these together and com- 
pare them with the Federal investment 
asked in this bill, the ratio is almost five 
to one, That compares favorably indeed. 
It demonstrates a truly exceptional de- 
gree of local interest and of intense local 
preparation. It augurs exceedingly well 
for the success of the project which is 
the best long-run guarantee for the Fed- 
eral investment. 

Now, finally, let us compare this cost 
with its potential for good. It is use- 
less to know the cost unless we also can 
appraise the value. As the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON] said, we do 
very definitely hope to get some clear and 
tangible value out of it for the United 
States. 

This is indeed, as the name implies, a 
confiuence of civilizations—a fair for all 
the hemisphere to bring together people 
and products and proof of progress from 
all Latin American Republics to join 
with our own in one great exposition. 

Surely there can be little doubt that 
Latin America is in many ways the very 
best customer we have in the world. 
Just last year they bought better than $6 
billion worth of American produced goods 
and services. That is a full billion dol- 
lars better than they were buying from 
our country only 5 years ago. 

We have a favorable balance-of-trade 
position with Latin America to the ex- 
tent of $1.3 billion for last year. In 
other words, Latin American countries 
bought that much more of our goods 
than we purchased of theirs. Now, that 
cannot be said for much of the world. 

Even when you take into account the 
total of U.S. aid and the total of private 
American investments in Latin Ameri- 
can countries, we still have a favorable 
balance-of-payments position with these 
good neighbors in Latin America, which 
is $500 million better for last year than 
it was just 5 years ago. So they are 
great customers and they are becoming 
better customers all the time, as their 
capacity to purchase and consume in- 
creases. Latin America represents the 
greatest potential buying power in the 
world today if it can only be properly 
developed. 

Comparing this $10 million we are 
spending for this fair with the $6 billion 
they spent with us last year, it is like an 
individual spending $10 to entertain 
a good friend and customer who has 
purchased $6,000 worth of products from 
him during the past year. This is both 
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good relations and good business. To in- 
yite such a friend and customer and then 
refuse to pick up the check would be, in 
the realm of courteous and civilized in- 
dividual relations, unthinkable. 

So much for the cold and rather un- 
inspiring, although necessary, talk of 
cash. We must conclude that, by any 
of these yardsticks, it is a good invest- 
ment. But there is a still broader mean- 
ing to the HemisFair. 

Mr. Chairman, this is definitely not 
just another big exposition. It is far 
more significant than that. To grasp its 
broader meaning and its potential for 
hemispheric goodwill, the HemisFair 
must be considered against the backdrop. 
of the yellowing and sometimes blood- 
splattered pages of history. 

The focal point of the story is San An- 
tonio itself. It is a gateway to Latin 
America. Today a modern, bustling 
metropolis, its rich heritage dates back 
to the year 1718. At that time the 
Spanish Viceroy of Mexico established a 
mission on the site to serve as a halfway 
point between the missions in east Texas 
and the presidios of northern Mexico. 
Its purpose was to protect the mission- 
aries and to encourage settlement of the 
country. 

Thus, from the very beginning, San 
Antonio’s history has been inseparably 
entwined with both peaceful pursuits and 
military operations. Every schoolboy is 
familiar with the gallant defense of the 
Alamo in 1836. By 1850 the Alamo had 
been restored and was in use as a quar- 
termaster depot. For more than 100 
years, the U.S. Army has maintained a 
permanent military garrison in the city, 
through whose gates have passed some 
of the greatest figures in American mili- 
tary history from Robert E. Lee and Phil 
Sheridan to Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Against this panorama let us consider 
the avowed aim of HemisFair 1968, as 
set forth in debate on last year’s legisla- 
tion, Public Law 89-284: 

An event designed to enhance the existing 
brotherhood between new world nations, re- 
affirm common ties, increase understanding, 
and fortify world peace. 


Now, there is the real reason for the 
exposition. How appropriate it is that 
a city which has contributed so greatly 
to the military battles for freedom now 
has the opportunity to make a similarly 
significant contribution to the cause of 
lasting peace and brotherhood. 

How appropriate it is that our friends 
from below the Rio Grande, some of 
whose forebears laid siege to the Alamo, 
now should be invited, in a spirit of mu- 
tual respect and friendship and inter- 
pendence, to a site only 2 blocks from 
that historie mission. 

We can and must strengthen our ties 
with Latin America. No other area is as 
critically indispensable to our safety. 
None other beckons quite so appealingly 
or promises greater financial return for 
our investments. None other buys more 
of our total manufactured goods or pro- 
duces more goods for our own market— 
and there is no other wherein the poten- 
tial for growth could mean so much to 
the future of our own country. 

For the United States, ee the 
future looks southward. 
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To project in these brief remarks a 
true image of this land of 200 million 
people in 20 nations would be almost like 
trying to give a brief summary of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica or a 5-minute 
synopsis of the Texas Almanac. There 
isno more a typical Latin American than 
there is a typical housewife or a typical 
North American or a typical baseball fan. 

It is a land of contrasts and contradic- 
tions. It is the Andes where commerce 
travels on the backs of llamas over little 
trails at 10,000 feet above the Pacific 
Ocean. It is the Panama Canal where 
the commerce of the world changes 
oceans. And it is the brooding jungles 
of the Amazon where swarms of piranha 
infest the rivers and commerce does not 
move at all. 

It is the dazzling modernity of Brasilia, 
the world’s most ultra modern capital 
city; and it is the Darien wilderness 
where life goes on among the Cuna In- 
dians just as it did when Columbus dis- 
covered the New World. It is the thriv- 
ing thirst for educational preeminence 
at the University of Mexico City; and it 
is the little adobe one-room school in the 
back country of Guatemala. It is the 
hacienda and the hovel, the grandee and 
the peon, the ranchero and the ejido, the 
sparkling new hotel and the crowded 
slum—all thrown into a churning cal- 
dron of ferment. 

And it is, more and more, the land of 
tomorrow. 

Change is coming in the 20 republics 
of Central and South America and the 
Caribbean, swift change after several 
centuries of siesta. It is only a question 
of what sort of change. It is no longer 
a question of preserving a threadbare 
status quo. The long stagnating status 
quo is already on its way out. The gov- 
ernmental and economic forms which 
arise in Latin America to take its place 
are matters in which we have a truly 
significant stake. 

The teeming millions of Latin Ameri- 
cans know of the progress made by their 
neighbors to the north, and they hunger 
to understand it better, to taste it for 
themselves. 

This is the real significance, I think, 
of HemisFair 1968. Through our Al- 
liance for Progress, we have made a real 
start toward proving that we want to 
live in brotherhood and peace, and that 
we are anxious to help our hemispheric 
neighbors enjoy the blessings that we 
ourselves enjoy today. 

HemisFair 1968 will give us an un- 
paralleled opportunity to prove this once 
more and to cement the ties which bind 
us increasingly and which identify our 
own future inseparably with that of our 
friends throughout Latin America. 

I congratulate my able Texas col- 
league, the Honorable Henry GONZALEZ, 
for his tireless efforts in behalf of the 
HemisFair, and I urge the support of 
this measure before us today. 

Let us bring together in HemisFair 
1968 the best of the Americas—their 
achievements in commerce, industry, 
agriculture, science, art, education—and 
let us do so in the climate of friendship 
and interdependence in which we may 
share together the bright promise of to- 
morrow. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr. DERWINSKII. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to state that I favor this legis- 
lation, but as I do so I wish to apologize 
to the gentleman from Florida and the 
various gentlemen from Texas who are 
supporting this bill, because on nu- 
merous occasions in the last 2 years 
when I supported a position of the Pres- 
ident it always seemed it was a time 
when the House was against the Pres- 
ident. Therefore, I hope that I am not 
giving the kiss of death to this fine piece 
of legislation. However, unlike the 
gentleman from Iowa, who is very prop- 
erly concerned with financial questions, 
I look upon this legislation in a much 
broader sense. I feel that we have an 
opportunity to look at this program in 
San Antonio to help sell America to the 
people south of the border. If there is 
one area where all of our programs in 
foreign affairs break down, it is in the 
lack of communication with the peo- 
ples and the governments that we are 
trying to reach. Through this exposi- 
tion I think we have a very valuable 
and practical means of reversing this 
and therefore a worthwhile means of 
reaching the people south of the border 
who should more properly understand 
our history and understand our na- 
tional aspirations and who should more 
properly understand the feeling of 
“sympatico” that we have for them. 
Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I look upon 
this bill as being a very practical step in 
the direction that the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs has taken. I recognize— 
and I see the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, the chairman of our committee, 
there—I recognize that I am so often 
opposed to measures in the committee 
that I do not wish to upset the entire 
power structure of the House by sud- 
denly supporting this measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I noticed that the 
President of the United States, in a very 
brief but eloquent message, supports this 
bill. 

Therefore, as I look at it, based upon 
the international effects, the value, the 
residual value about which the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. WRIGHT] has 
spoken and has emphasized, I feel that 
this bill, in comparison with the others 
that we have passed, merits our support. 

I too, Mr. Chairman, recognize the 
questions that people have as to the cost 
involved. The gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. Wricut] pointed out to us previous 
examples wherein we have followed this 
pattern and that, therefore, there is no 
departure. The gentleman from Texas 
especially emphasized the fact that in 
Latin America we have had this tremen- 
dous breakdown in effective communica- 
tions between our Government and the 
governments of South America. I look 
upon this fair as representing a very 
valuable means of helping the United 
States to develop its hemispheric-wide 
program. I believe it would represent 
an educational investment and I would 
urge its support. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Illinois has expired. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas. 

Mr.DOLE. Mr. Chairman, I think the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. DERWIN- 
sk1] stated the President is for this legis- 
lation. In the report, on pages 3 and 4 
thereof, there is a communique from the 
White House, dated May 13, 1966. Since 
that time there have been many state- 
ments from the White House about how 
Congress was passing needless and ex- 
pensive legislation at a time when the 
money required for such programs has 
not been authorized or budgeted. 

In view of the many statements from 
the White House, are we to understand 
that the President is “for this legislation 
in September as he was in May?” 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
certainly do not presume to speak for the 
President of the United States in great 
detail. But, obviously, the President does 
wish us to make effective cuts in the 
budget. The President does wish us to 
practice economy. I believe this invest- 
ment in the HemisFair is really economy, 
and that is why I support the measure. 

If, incidentally, the President does 
agree with this, that merely proves that 
great minds run in the same channel. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Of course I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the gentleman 
from Illinois have any idea as to how 
many billions of dollars we have spewed 
out to Latin America with which to win 
the love and affection of those people? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Too much, I will 
say to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
add it up, it may stagger the gentleman’s 
imagination. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I would not care 
to argue that point with the gentleman 
from Iowa. The gentleman has raised 
a very salutary point. I share the gen- 
tleman’s view to the effect that the Alli- 
ance for Progress is a great boondoggle, 
badly administered and badly directed. 
I joined the gentleman from Iowa in 
voting against the bill to which he affec- 
vonat refers as the “foreign giveaway 

But, Mr. Chairman, I look upon this 
bill as a practical investment on the part 
of the United States in an educational- 
type program that we should be carrying 
on to an even greater degree. I have 
found in my experience that U.S. fairs 
abroad have been helpful and in my 
opinion have represented a good invest- 
ment. 

However, Mr. Chairman, I do recog- 
nize the fact that my efforts and my 
vigorous support in behalf of this bill 
probably places it in jeopardy. So, Mr. 
Chairman, I do not apologize to the pro- 
ponents but hope that in some way I 
have helped their very strong case. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER]. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Chairman, this is 
a very meritorious measure and in the 
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strongest way I associate with its 
author and its advocates in its support. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members be 
permitted to extend their remarks at 
this point in the Recorp on the bill now 
under consideration, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15098 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2 of Public Law 89-284 (79 Stat. 1026) is 
hereby amended by adding a new subsection 
(c) to read as follows: 

“(c) The President is authorized to ap- 
point, by and with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, a Commissioner for a Federal 
exhibit at HemisFair 1968 who shall be in 
the Department of Commerce and receive 
compensation at the rate prescribed for level 
V of the Federal Executive Salary Schedule. 
The Commissioner shall perform such duties 
in the execution of this Act as the Secretary 
of Commerce may assign.“ 

Sec. 2. Subsection 3(b) of said Act is 
amended by (a) striking the words: “Assist 
the planning staff established under subsec- 
tion (a).” from the end of the first sentence 
of clause (1) and substituting therefor the 
words: “carry out the provisions of this Act.” 
and by striking the words “while engaged in 
the work of such planning staff” and “while 
so engaged“ from the second sentence; 

(b) Striking the words: “the members of 
such planning staff and such secretarial, 
clerical, and other staff assistants as may be 
necessary to enable such planning staff to 
perform its functions,” from the first sen- 
tence of clause (2) and substituting therefor 
the words: “persons, other than consultants 
and experts, referred to in (b) (1), who per- 
form functions to carry out the provisions 
of this Act,“: 

(c) Adding new clauses (3), (4), and (5) 
at the end of such subsection as follows: 

(3) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to enter into such contracts as may 
be necessary to provide for United States 
participation in the exposition. 

“(4) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to erect such buildings and other 
structures as may be appropriate for the 
United States participation in the exposition 
on land (approximately four and five hun- 
dred and ninety-five thousandths acres or 
more and including land necessary for ingress 
and egress) conveyed to the United States, in 
consideration of the participation by the 
United States in the exposition, and without 
other consideration. The Secretary of Com- 
merce is authorized to accept title to such 
land or any interest therein: Provided, how- 
ever, That the land or interest may be ac- 
cepted only if the Secretary determines that 
no term or condition therein will interfere 
with the use of the property for purposes of 
the United States or prevent the disposal of 
the property as hereinafter set out. Any 
building constructed by the United States 
Government as a part of its participation in 
HemisFair shall not be a ‘public building’ 
under the Public Buildings Act of 1959 (40 
U.S.C. 601 et seq.). In the design and con- 
struction of such buildings and other struc- 
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shall be given to their utility for govern- 
mental purposes, needs, or other benefits fol- 
lowing the close of the exposition. 

“(5) The Secretary of Commerce is au- 
thorized to incur such other expenses as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this 
Act, including but not limited to expendi- 
tures involved in the selection, purchase, 
rental, construction, and other acquisition, 
of exhibits and materials and equipment 
therefor and the actual display thereof, and 
including but not limited to related expendi- 
tures for costs of transportation, insurance, 
installation, safekeeping, maintenance, and 
operation, rental of space, and dismantling; 
and to purchase books of references, news- 
papers, and periodicals.” 

Sec. 3. Section 4(1) of said Act is amended 
by striking the words: “determining the 
manner in which and the extent to which 
the United States shall be a participant in 
and an exhibitor at the exposition” and sub- 
stituting therefor the words: “carrying out 
any of the provisions of this Act.” 

Sec. 4. Section 5 of said Act is amended by 
designating the existing language in section 
5 as subsection (a) and by adding a new 
subsection (b) as follows: (b) The Secre- 
tary of Commerce shall report to the Congress 
within six months after the date of the 
official close of the exposition on the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government pursuant to 
this Act, including a detailed statement of 
expenditures, Upon transmission of such 
report to the Congress, all appointments 
made under this Act shall terminate, except 
those which may be extended by the Presi- 
dent for such additional period of time as 
he deems necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act.” 

Sec. 5. Section 6 of said Act is renumbered 
as section 8 and amended by adding a new 
sentence at the end thereof as follows: “In 
addition there are authorized to be appro- 
priated, to remain available until expended, 
not to exceed $10,000,000, to carry out United 
States participation in the international ex- 
position HemisFair, 1968.” 

Sec. 6. Said Act is further amended by in- 
serting new sections 6 and 7 to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Sec. 6. After the close of the exposition, 
all property purchased or erected with funds 
provided pursuant to this Act shall be dis- 
posed of in accordance with provisions of 
this Act and with the Federal Property and 
Administrative Services Act of 1949, and other 
applicable Federal laws relating to the dis- 
position of excess and surplus property.” 

Sec. 7. (a) The functions authorized by 
this Act may be performed without regard 
to the prohibitions and limitations of the 
following laws: 

(1) That part of section 15 of the Admin- 
istrative Expenses Act of 1946 (ch. 744, Aug- 
ust 2, 1946; 60 Stat. 810), as amended (5 
U.S.C. 55a), which read (not in excess of 
one year).” 

(2) Section 16(a) of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (ch. 744, August 2, 1946; 
60 Stat. 810; 5 U.S.C. 78) to the extent that 
it pertains to hiring automobiles. 

(3) Section 3648 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (31 U.S.C. 529), (advance of pub- 
lic moneys). 

(4) Sections 302-305 of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949 
(June 30, 1949, ch. 288, 63 Stat. 393 et seq.), 
as amended (41 U.S.C. 252-255), (competitive 
bids; negotiated contracts, advances). 

(5) Section 322 of the Act of June 30, 1932 
(ch. 314, 47 Stat. 412; 40 U.S.C. 278a) (lease 
of buildings to Government; maximum rent- 
al). 

(6) Section 3709 of the Revised Statutes, 
as amended (41 U.S.C. 5) (advertisement of 
proposals for competitive bids) . 

(7) Section 3710 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 8) (opening of bids). 
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(8) Section 2 of the Act of March 3, 1933 
(ch. 212, 47 Stat. 1520; 41 U.S.C, 10a) (Buy 
American Act). 

(9) Section 3735 of the Revised Statutes 
(41 U.S.C. 13) (contracts limited to one year). 

(10) The second proviso of section 11 of 
the Act of March 1, 1919 (ch. 86, 40 Stat. 
1270), as amended (44 U.S.C. 111), to the 
extent that it pertains to printing by the 
Government Printing Office. 

(11) Section 1 of the Act of June 20, 1878 
(ch. 359, 20 Stat. 216), as amended (44 U.S.C. 
322) (rates of payment for advertisements) 

(12) Section 3828 of the Revised Statutes 
(44 U.S.C. 324) (no advertisements without 
authority). 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered as read and open to amendment 
at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FasckLL I? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the first committee amendment. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, since 
the committee amendments are techni- 
cal in nature and not substantive, I ask 
unanimous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered en bloc. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. FasckLL ]? 

There was no objection. 

The The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendments. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 5, strike out Assist“ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “assist”. 

Page 4, line 9, strike out Act.“ “ and in- 
sert in lieu thereof Act“.“ 

Page 5, line 10, strike out property.“ and 
insert in lieu thereof property.“ 

Page 5, line 11, strike out “Sec. 7. (a)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof “Sec. 7.”. 

Page 5, line 14, strike out (1) and insert 
in lieu thereof (1) “. 

Page 5, beginning in line 16, strike out 
„(not in excess of one year)“ and insert 
in lieu thereof (not in excess of one 
year)’.”. 

Page 5, line 18, strike out “(2)” and insert 
in lieu thereof “(2)”. 

Page 5, line 21, strike out “(3)"' and insert 
in lieu thereof “ “(3)”. 

Page 5, line 23, strike out "(4)" and insert 
in lieu thereof “(4)”. 

Page 6, line 3, strike out “(5)” and insert 
in lieu thereof (5) “. 

Page 6, line 6, strike out "(6)" and insert 
in lieu thereof “(6)”. 

Page 6, line 9, strike out “(7)” and insert 
in lieu thereof (7). 

Page 6, line 11, strike out (8) and insert 
in lieu thereof: “ “(8)”. 

Page 6, line 13, strike out “(9)” and insert 
in lieu thereof: “(9)”. 

Page 6, line 15, strike out “(10)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: (10) “. 

Page 6, line 19, strike out (11) “ and insert 
in lieu thereof (11) “. 

Page 6, line 22, strike ‘out “(12)” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: (12) “. 

Page 6, line 23, strike out authority)“ and 
insert in lieu thereof: authority)“ “. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise and re- 
port the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be 
agreed to and that the bill, as amended, 
do pass. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. 
OLsEN], Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union, reported that that Com- 
mittee having had under considera- 
tion the bill, H.R. 15098, to amend Pub- 
lic Law 89-284 relating to participation 
of the United States in the HemisFair 
1968 Exposition to be held in San An- 
tonio, Tex., in 1968, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 949, 
he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of the 

ill. 


b 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Gross moves to recommit the bill, H.R. 
15098, to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the previous question is ordered. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the nays ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 147, nays 184, not voting 101, 
as follows: 


[Roll No, 262 
YEAS—147 

Adair Broyhill, Va. Dickinson 
Anderson, Ill. Buchanan Dole 
Andrews, Byrnes, Wis. Duncan, Oreg. 

George W. Cahill Duncan, Tenn. 
Andrews, Callan er 

Glenn Cameron Edwards, Ala 
Andrews, Cederberg Ellsworth 

N. Dak. Chamberlain Erlenborn 
Arends Chelf Evans, Colo 
Ashbrook Clancy Findley 
Ashley Clausen, Fino 
Ayres Don H. Foley 
Bates Clawson, Del Ford, Gerald R. 
Belcher Cleveland Fountain 
Berry Collier Gathings 
Betts Conable Goodell 
Bolton Conte Grabowski 
Bow Cramer Green, Oreg. 
Bray Culver Grider 
Brock Curtin Griffiths 
Broomfield Curtis Gross 
Brown, Clar- e Grover 

ence J., Jr. Davis, Wis Gubser 
Broyhill, N.C. Devine Gurney 
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Haley Mailliard Rumsfeld 
Hall Marsh Schneebeli 
Halpern Martin, Mass. Schweiker 
Hansen, Idaho Martin, Nebr. Shriver 
Hansen, Iowa Ma Skubitz 
May Smith, Calif 
Harvey, Mich. Meeds Smith, N. v. 
Henderson Michel Springer 
Hosmer Minshall Stafford 
Hutchinson Monagan Stalbaum 
Irwin Moore Stanton 
Jarman Morse Stratton 
Joelson Morton Talcott 
Johnson, Pa Natcher Taylor 
Jonas Nelsen Thomson, Wis. 
Keith Passman Tod 
Kornegay Pike Tuck 
Kunkel Pirnie Vivian 
Laird Poft Watson 
Langen Quie Whitener 
Latta Quillen Whitten 
Lennon Reid, III Widnall 
Lipscomb Reid, N.Y. Wilson, Bob 
McCarthy Reifel Wolff 
McCulloch Rhodes, Ariz. Wydler 
McDade Robison Younger 
MacGregor Roudebush 
NAYS—184 
Adams Gilbert Patten 
Albert Gonzalez Pelly 
Anderson, Gray Pepper 
Tenn. Green, Pa Perkins 
Annunzio Greigg Philbin 
inall Hagen, Calif. Pickle 
Bandstra Hamilton Poage 
Barrett Hanley Pool 
Beckworth Hanna Powell 
Bennett Hardy Price 
Bingham Hathaway Pucinski 
Blatnik Hawkins Purcell 
Boland Hechler Race 
Brademas Helstoski Randall 
Brooks Hicks Redlin 
Brown, Calif. Holifield Resnick 
Burke Holland Reuss 
Burleson Howard Rhodes, Pa. 
Burton, Calif. Hull Rivers, Alaska 
Byrne, Pa. Hungate Roberts 
Cabell Huot Rodino 
Carey Jacobs Rogers, Fla 
Casey Jennings Ronan 
Clark Johnson, Calif. Roncalio 
Clevenger Johnson, Okla. Rooney, N.Y. 
Colmer Jones, Ala. Rooney, Pa 
Conyers Karsten Rostenkowski 
Cooley Kastenmeier Ro 
Craley Kee Roybal 
Daddario Kelly Ryan 
Daniels King, Calif St Germain 
de la Garza King, Utah St. Onge 
Delaney Kirwan Scheuer 
Dent Kluczynski Schisler 
Denton Kupferman Secrest 
Derwinski Leggett Selden 
Diggs Love Shipley 
Dingell McDowell Sikes 
Donohue McFall Sisk 
Dorn McGrath Slack 
Dow Mevicker Smith, Iowa 
Dowdy Machen Smith, Va. 
Downing Mahon Staggers 
Dulski Matsunaga Steed 
Dyal Matthews Stubblefield 
Edwards, Calif. Miller Sullivan 
Everett Mills Teague, Tex. 
Fallon Minish enzer 
Farbstein Mize Trimble 
Farnsley Moorhead Tunney 
Farnum Morgan ‘Tupper 
Fascell Morris Udall 
Feighan Moss Vanik 
Flood Multer Vigorito 
Fogarty Murphy, N.Y Waggonner 
Ford, Ne Waldie 
William D Nix Walker, N. Mex, 
Fraser O'Hara, Til Weltner 
Frelinghuysen O'Hara, Mich. White, Tex. 
Fuqua Olsen, Mont. Wright 
Glaimo Ottinger Yates 
Gibbons Patman Young 
NOT VOTING—101 
Abbitt Celler Friedel 
Abernethy Cohelan Fulton, Pa. 
Addabbo Corbett Fulton, Tenn. 
Ashmore Corman Gallagher 
Baring Cunningham Garmatz 
Battin Davis, Ga. Gettys 
Bell Dawson Gilligan 
Boggs Edmondson Hagan, Ga. 
Bolling Edwards, La. Halleck 
Burton, Utah Evins, Tenn, Hansen, Wash. 
Callaway Fisher Harvey, Ind. 
Carter Flynt Hays 
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Hébert Moeller Stephens 
Herlong Morrison Sweeney 
Horton Mosher Teague, Calif. 
Ichord Murphy, II omas 
Jones, Mo. Murray Thompson, N.J. 
Jones, N.C. O'Brien Thompson, Tex. 
O'Konski Toll 
Keogh Olson, Minn Tuten 
King, N.Y O'Neal, Ga. Ullman 
Krebs O'Neill, Mass, Utt 
Landrum Rees Van Deerlin 
Long, La. Reinecke Walker, Miss 
Long, Md Rivers, S. C. Wat 
McClory Rogers,Colo. Watts 
McEwen Rogers, Tex. Whalley 
McMillan nthal White, Idaho 
Macdonald Satterfield Williams 
Mackay Saylor Willis 
Mackie Schmidhauser Wilson, 
Madden Scott Charles H 
Martin, Ala Senner Wyatt 
Mink Sickles Zablocki 


So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Jones of North Carolina for, with Mr. 
O'Neill of Massachusetts against. 

Mr. Battin for, with Mr. Keogh against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Ad- 
dabbo against. 

Mr. Utt for, with Mrs. Thomas against. 

Mr. Satterfield for, with Mr. Fisher 
against. 

Mr. Teague of California for, with Mr. 
Zablocki against. 

Mr. Burton of Utah for, with Mr. Thomp- 
son of Texas against. 

Mr. McEwen for, with Mr. Krebs against. 

Mr. Cunningham for, with Mr. Macdonald 
against. 

Mr. Reinecke for, with Mrs. Mink against. 

Mr. Carter for, with Mr. Edmondson 
against. 

Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr, Evins 
of Tennessee against. 

Mr. Saylor for, with Mr. Fulton of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. McClory for, with Mr. Garmatz against. 

Mr. Horton for, with Mr, Friedel against. 

Mr. Fulton of Pennsylvania for, with Mr. 
Gilligan against. 

Mr. Corbett for, with Mr. Celler against. 

Mr. Mosher for, with Mr. Murphy of Illi- 
nois against. 

Mr. O’Konski for, 
against. 

Mr. Whalley for, with Mrs. Hansen of 
Washington against. 

Mr. Wyatt for, with Mr. Cohelan against. 

Mr. Watkins for, with Mr. Corman against. 

Mr. Bell for, with Mr. Madden against. 

Mr. Walker of Mississippi for, with Mr. 
Van Deerlin against. 

Mr. Schmidhauser for, with Mr. Boggs 
against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Long of Louisiana. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Mackie. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Charles H. Wilson. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Flynt. 


with Mr. Gallagher 


Ullman with Mr. Baring. 

. Sickles with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 
Rogers of Texas with Mr. Ashmore. 
Hays with Mr. Gettys. 

Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Herlong. 
Long of Indiana with Mr. Mackay. 
Moeller with Mr. Morrison. 

Olson of Minnesota with Mr. Rees. 
O'Neal of Georgia with Mr. Williams. 
White of Idaho with Mr. Halleck. 
Stephens with Mr. Watts. 

Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. 
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Sweeney. 
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Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Rogers of Col- 
orado. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Murray with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD changed his 
vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. FINDLEY, Mr. LANGEN, Mr. 
CURTIS, and Mr. STAFFORD changed 
their vote from “nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

So the bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CHILD NUTRITION ACT OR 1966 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules, 
I call up House Resolution 990, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows; 

H. Res. 990 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
13361) to establish a cooperative Federal- 
State child nutrition program under the di- 
rection of the Department of Agriculture. 
After general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed 
two hours, to be equally divided and con- 
trolled by the chairman and ranking minor- 
ity member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule, It shall be in 
order to consider the substitute amendment 
recommended by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture now in the bill and such substitute for 
the purpose of amendment shall be consid- 
ered under the five-minute rule as an origi- 
nal bill. At the conclusion of such con- 
sideration the Committee shall rise and 
report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
any Member may demand a separate vote 
in the House on any of the amendments 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole 
to the bill or committee substitute. The 
previous question shall be considered as or- 
dered on the bill and amendments thereto to 
final passage without intervening motion ex- 
cept one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions, After the passage of the 
bill (H.R. 13361), it shall be in order in the 
House to move to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the Senate bill (S. 3467) 
and to insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H. R. 13361 as passed by the 
House, 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 10 minutes, and I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
QUILLEN] 30 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the resolution would make in order the 
bill commonly known as the child nutri- 
tion bill, a bill usually called the school 
lunch program bill. 

The rule provides for 2 hours of gen- 
eral debate, and at the conclusion of the 
general debate the bill shall be read un- 
der the 5-minute rule, and upon passage 
of the bill it shall be in order to take up 
the Senate bill and insert the provisions 
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of the House bill in lieu of the of the pro- 
visions of the Senate bill. 

I support the normal school lunch bill, 
and I shall support this bill, but I wish 
to call to the attention of the House a 
provision that in my judgment should 
not be in this bill. 

This bill provides not only for the 
lunch program, but, for the first time in 
the history of this legislation, it under- 
takes to enlarge the program to include 
a breakfast program. 

They say this is a pilot program. This 
is an extension of the thing to see how it 
is going to work to furnish breakfast. 
The amount involved is $17 million for 
this foot in the door. That is what this 
is. This is a foot in the door, and one 
more contribution to the welfare state. 

I know it is not popular to say this, but 
at some time or other this country is go- 
ing to have to realize that there is a limit 
to what the Federal Government can do 
in the way of turning this supposedly 
rae: aaa Government into a welfare 
state. 

I do not know any more reason why we 
should furnish the children breakfast 
than that we should furnish them sup- 
per. They say the children cannot get 
adequate breakfast before they go off to 
school. Therefore, they have to go to 
school hungry and wait for the free 
lunch. But is it any worse for them to 
go to school hungry in the morning than 
it is for them to go to bed hungry at 
night? What are we going to do about 
supper, when that comes up next year or 
the year after? 

As I said before, I know it is not popu- 
lar to say this, but I believe some people 
ought to speak out on some of these 
things once in a while. 

There was considerable question this 
year about the lunch program. The 
lunch program was not included in the 
budget. But the lunch program is a pro- 
gram we have had so long in this coun- 
try that is has become a fixed part of the 
school expenses and the States have 
learned to rely upon it and depend on it. 
It has been useful. 

I believe it has been worthwhile and 
I believe it is worthwhile to continue it. 
But when we start in on breakfast and 
then start in on supper, then we will 
probably have to provide barracks so 
the children can sleep in the school area. 
Then probably the next step will be as 
they do in Russia, to put the children in 
dormitories and keep them overnight, so 
they will not have to bother the parents 
at night. 

The parents will not have to feed their 
children. They will not have to be both- 
ered with them, under this breakfast 
program, in the morning. All they have 
to do is throw a few clothes on the chil- 
dren and shoot them out the door, and 
then the parents have the whole day 
free. 

Then we will come to supper and we 
will have to give them supper. Now, 
when suppertime comes, and the parents 
do not have to get supper, the parents 
can go to the movies. They will not even 
have to go home. 

This is a pretty good scheme to break 
up what is left of the American home 
and home living, of parents taking care 
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of their children and feeding them and 
funishing them clothes and giving them 
love and affection. Are we coming to 
the point where we are going to do away 
with all those things? Are we coming 
to the point where we are going to regi- 
ment the future generations of this coun- 
try, just as they do in Russia? I see 
some of my friends on the Agriculture 
Committee. Of all committees in this 
House, I am particularly surprised that 
that committee should report a bill that 
is as far to the left as this proposal is. 

When this bill came before the Rules 
Committee, a question was raised about 
it. The Rules Committee held it up for 
a little while, and individual members 
of our committee protested to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, to take out this 
innoyation, to not start this new experi- 
mental program at a time when we have 
such large programs for domestic innova- 
tions and when we are running into in- 
creasing expenses for the war in Asia. 

I was told that the committee met on 
this subject and that there was a very 
close division about whether to at least 
postpone this program until some fu- 
ture and more appropriate time, if one 
ever comes. I do not believe the time will 
ever come when the Nation as such 
should undertake the complete nursery 
business. If it takes the place of the 
parents of the children, we will never 
have a solid, sound, good citizenship, if 
we abandon the things that have made 
America, the home and homelife and a 
realization on the part of parents that 
it is their sacred duty to take care of 
their own children. Of course, when 
they cannot, Lord knows we do have 
plenty of programs to take care of their 
reasonable needs. 

I am not complaining about the 
amount of money involved in this. Iam 
complaining about the principle—the 
principle of having the state raise the 
children of the Nation instead of having 
them raised in their homes. 

My friends, you can do as you please 
about this bill. I am going to vote for it 
whether you take this out or not. I be- 
lieve it ought to be taken out. I hope 
someone will offer an amendment to take 
it out. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Virginia has ably stated, House Resolu- 
tion 990 permits the consideration of 
H.R. 13361, the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966, under an open rule with 2 hours of 
general debate, making it in order to 
consider the committee substitute as an 
original bill for purposes of amendment 
under the 5 minute rule. After passage 
of H.R. 13361, it shall be in order to take 
from the Speaker’s table Senate bill S. 
3467 and strike out all after the enacting 
clause, inserting the provisions contained 
in H.R. 13361, as passed by the House. 

The purpose of H.R. 13361 is to con- 
tinue the current special milk program 
through which milk at reduced prices is 
made available to children in schools, 
camps and similar institutions for an ad- 
ditional 3 years, and to add two new 
child assistance programs: First, a school 
breakfast program as a pilot project, to 
be operated much the way the current 
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school lunch program does; second, a 
nonfood assistance program to assist 
those schools which cannot finance the 
installation of food preparation and 
serving facilities and equipment to ob- 
tain such equipment. 

The authorizations for the milk pro- 
gram are $110 million for fiscal 1967, and 
$115 million for 1968, and for each of 
the next 2 years, $120 million. 

The pilot project for school breakfasts 
is to run for 2 years. Authorizations for 
it are $7,500,000 and $10 million respec- 
tively. 

Scientific studies strongly indicate that 
the hungry child does not learn, so all 
the money spent on good equipment, 
proper facilities, and qualified teachers 
would be wasted if the children who 
come to school hungry are not helped. 

The funds for this program are to be 
distributed to the several States accord- 
ing to the apportionment formula cur- 
rently used to distribute school lunch 
program funds, each State to disburse its 
funds to schools it selects, giving first 
consideration to poorer areas of the 
State, and to schools whose pupils must 
travel long distances to school. Public 
and nonprofit private schools are in- 
cluded under all programs authorized by 
the bill. 

The second new program set up under 
the bill is not a pilot project; it is not 
written as an amendment to the School 
Lunch Act, but does affect that pro- 
gram. A 3-year authorization is called 
for to provide nonfood assistance to 
schools which do not have sufficient 
funds to set up or expand their food 
preparation and serving facilities and 
equipment. 

The authorizations are: for fiscal 
1967, $12 million; for 1968, $15 million; 
for 1969 and 1970, $18 million; and for 
the succeeding years, such sums as the 
Congress may authorize. 

This program does touch the jurisdic- 
tion of the Committee on Education and 
Labor as it affects the School Lunch Act. 
Section 13 of the bill also touches the 
act as it provides authority for the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to extend the bene- 
fits of all the school food programs to 
preschool programs operated as part of 
the school system. 

There are no minority views expressed. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection 
to the rule, and I urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time and reserve the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question on the 
resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 13361) to establish a 
cooperative Federal-State child nutri- 
tion program under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
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on the State of the Union for the con- 

sideration of the bill H.R. 13361 with 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana in the chair. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


By unanimous consent, the first read- 


ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
CooLEY] will be recognized for 1 hour 
and the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
QuE] will be recognized for 1 hour. The 
Chair now recognizes the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coor Ex]. 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may desire to use to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. HAGEN] 
the chairman of the subcommittee which 
conducted and held the hearings on this 
measure. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man and members of the committee, this 
bill and the program it establishes should 
be very noncontroversial and I hope we 
can dispense with debate here in very 
short order. The thrust of this legis- 
lation is to continue two existing pro- 
grams of child feeding, to add another 
program of child feeding, and to assist 
school districts in implementing the ex- 
isting school lunch program by helping 
them with the purchase of some of the 
equipment needed to conduct a school 
lunch program. We are aiming this 
bill at needy children, If we are going 
to relieve poverty, I do not think that 
anyone can quarrel at all with that pur- 
pose, because certainly the most dismal 
aspect of poverty is the lack of food or 
the lack of necessary nutritional require- 
ments in food particularly children who 
are not guilty of sin or error, This 
bill is designed to assist poor kids and to 
assist schools in assisting poor children 
to get a nutritious and a balanced diet 
at least at noon and in some districts 
at breakfast. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall go through this 
bill in order to inform the members of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union as to exactly what 
it proposes to do. 

Presently, Mr. Chairman, we have a 
school milk program which terminates, 
unless it is further authorized, on June 
30, 1967. This Congress has already 
appropriated moneys for the operation 
of this program for fiscal year 1967. We 
are adding 3 years to the authorization of 
the special school milk program and have 
set ceilings on the amounts that can 
be appropriated during each of those 
3 years. 

For fiscal year 1968 the amount is $115 
million, For fiscal year 1969 the amount 
is $120 million. For fiscal year 1970 the 
amount is $120 million. 

Mr. Chairman, we do not change the 
details of the special school milk pro- 
gram. 

I may say that there are many Mem- 
bers in this Congress, from agricultural 
areas principally, who have introduced 
separate legislation designed to extend 
the school milk program and much as 
we are extending it here. They, of 
course, have a vital interest in the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I may say 
that by far the greatest portion of the 
expenditure represented in this bill is 
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attributed to the school milk program, 
which has been successfully in operation 
for these last several years. 

Mr. Chairman, the second part of the 
bill, beginning on page 32, entitled The 
School Breakfast Program,” is a new 
child-feeding program. We have spe- 
cifically designated this as a pilot pro- 
gram and to implement this program as 
a pilot program, we have limited its au- 
thorization to a period of 2 years, with 
a total possible appropriation in 1967 
fiscal year of $7.5 million; and in fiscal 
year 1968, $10 million, for a total of $17.5 
million for this new pilot program. 

Mr. Chairman, at the end of the first 
year of the operation of this program, 
therefore, we shall be able to look at it 
and decide whether in our wisdom it has 
worked well. And if it has performed 
well, I am confident that it will be ex- 
tended and expanded. 

Mr. Chairman, the provisions of this 
new program are so drawn that they are 
targeted toward school areas which have 
the largest number of poor children, 
children who are least able, we shall say, 
to secure breakfast at home in areas such 
as some of the slum areas of our cities. 

Mr, Chairman, many of these children 
go to school in the morning without hav- 
ing had anything to eat. 

There is ample testimony from educa- 
tors to the effect that their educational 
performance insofar as results are con- 
cerned with the result that not only does 
the child who is without a breakfast 
suffer in his learning, but his conduct 
reflects upon other children and they too 
suffer in their learning process. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we have estab- 
lished here the terms as to who is eligi- 
ble for this pilot breakfast program 
which is based upon the apportionment 
coe contained in the National School 
Act. 

Mr. Chairman, this apportionment for- 
mula has worked well for the School 
Lunch Act and we are confident that it 
will work equally well with respect to 
this breakfast program in apportioning 
among the States. Then the State agen- 
cies will have to designate needy schools 
or schools where children have to travel 
long distances to schools such as in some 
of our rural areas which are included in 
schools which would be eligible. This 
money will also go into those schools 
which have large numbers of distressed 
children because of the poverty of their 
parents. The bulk of the money will 
probably be granted to this last category 
of school. 

Now in establishing this title we also 
have a ceiling on the amount of Federal 
contributions to the operation of any 
breakfast program. 

Basically, the Federal Government will 
contribute the cost of the food. But we 
recognize that in some instances a little 
more help will be needed for individual 
school districts, so that we have provided 
a special category of school which might 
receive extra assistance up to 80 percent 
of the cost of that assistance. 

That is the second feeding program in 
this bill. 

A third one relates to nonfood assist- 
ance, the authorization for which ap- 
pears beginning on page 34 of the bill 
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Presently it is understood that there is 
some foggy authority under the present 
School Lunch Act for the Department of 
Agriculture to assist schools with pro- 
viding a means of serving a lunch. But 
the criteria in the law does not direct it 
into the area of the needy schools and 
the Department feels they want explicit 
authorization from the Congress with 
some criteria that will direct this non= 
food assistance money into those schools 
which really have need for it. 

Here again we have created a program 
which will be reviewed by the Congress 
at the end of an appropriate period be- 
cause we have established only a 4-year 
program. 

The Senate has passed a bill on this 
subject and it is totally open end with 
no explicit possibility of review by the 
Congress. We have established a 4- 
year program for the nonfood assistance 
with a definite ceiling for each year. 
Our funding for the fiscal year 1967 is 
$12 million; for 1968 it is $15 million; 
for 1969 it is $18 million and for 1970 
it is $18 million—for a total of $63 
million. 

These grants-in-aid will be made to 
the States to assist the schools which 
can prove a demonstrated inability to 
provide their own food serving facilities 
in order that these schools might par- 
ticipate in the school lunch program. 

It is my understanding that there are 
some 9 million children in the United 
States who presently are not entitled 
to participate in the school lunch pro- 
gram because their school district does 
not have the necessary local resources 
to provide kitchen facilities, and so forth 
that are needed to conduct such a pro- 
gram. 

I may say this money cannot be spent 
for land or buildings, merely the ac- 
couterments to go into a kitchen and 
cafeteria to provide service of food un- 
der the school lunch or the school break- 
fast programs. 

We have adopted the formula for ap- 
portionment among States of this money 
which is the same formula that is in the 
school lunch program and which has 
worked so well. 

I may say that these new programs 
are also available to private, nonprofit 
schools including parochial schools. 
That has been true and is true presently 
in the case of the school lunch and milk 
programs. So we are adding nothing 
new on the separation of church-state 
issue. The aid is for the child not the 
school, we have provided that where a 
private, nonprofit school receives this 
nonfood assistance which essentially is 
capital equipment, that if they cease to 
use it for the purposes of our different 
child feeding programs, then the title 
thereof will revert to the United States. 

The next provision of the bill which 
you might be interested in is one that 
will assist the States to some extent in 
administering these new programs of 
child feeding which we are providing. 

Schools around the United States gen- 
erally have very ticklish financial prob- 
lems, and since we are hereby imposing 
these new responsibilities on them, we 
have provided for some contribution 
from the Federal Government to the 
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new responsibilities we have given to 
them. 

There is also a provision in here for 
Federal direction for utilization of sur- 
plus foods so that we will do something 
about this program of farm surpluses in 
those areas where they exist through 
the medium of the feeding programs. 

Probably the next significant provi- 
sion is section 12 which provides for a 
centralization of all of the federally sup- 
ported food feeding programs in the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

Presently the Secretary of Agriculture 
is the big operator in this area through 
the school lunch program and the school 
milk program. But apparently there are 
some fringe programs which presently do 
not come under his jurisdiction. In this 
bill we provide that all of them shall 
come under his jurisdiction. 

Finally, in section 13 we spell out the 
fact that a preschool feeding program 
operated by a school district shall be 
considered a bor. fide part of the school 
lunch program, and eligible for assist- 
ance under the Federal school lunch pro- 


gram. 

Apparently there is some present doubt 
in the law as to whether or not a pre- 
school feeding program, say, a kinder- 
garten or prekindergarten feeding pro- 
gram conducted by a school, would be 
eligible for Federal assistance. We 
make their eligibility clear through this 
section of the bill. 

Gentlemen, I believe that covers the 
bill in its entirety. I may say that there 
were almost no dissents on our commit- 
tee when we approved it. I understand 
there were very few dissents on the Rules 
Committee when they approved the leg- 
islation. The Senate passed a com- 
panion bill by a 76 to 0 vote. I am hope- 
ful that we can pass this bill with a mini- 
mum of discussion, and send it to the 
Senate for acceptance of our version or 
for conference. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA. As I understand it, 
there are going to be some pilot programs 
under this legislation. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Only with 
respect to the breakfast program. 

Mr. HARSHA. Can the gentleman tell 
me where it is anticipated these pilot 
programs will be conducted? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Under our 
bill we would allocate this money among 
all the States evenly, and also to certain 
possessions like Samoa and the Virgin 
Islands. We have a special program for 
them. Once the money gets within a 
State, the State agency will approve the 
particular schools that will be eligible, 
on the basis of economic need, for a pilot 
breakfast program. This is a respon- 
sibility that would be left to the States. 

Mr. HARSHA. Then would the gen- 
tleman advise me as to whether the sole 
responsibility will rest in the individual 
State, or is this again subject to the ap- 
proval of the Secretary of Agriculture? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. As far as 
identifying schools, that will be the sole 
responsibility of the State agency within 
the criteria that are in the bill, and we 
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spell out that it shall be an area of low 
income, and so forth, and an area where 
children have to travel long distances in 
order to get to school. I assume the Sec- 
retary will have regulations to more 
clearly spell out the definition of dis- 
tressed pupils and a distressed school 
district. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Mis- 
souri. 

Mr. HALL. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s long explanation on the bill. I 
am sure he is to be complimented on the 
hearings he has produced. I do have 
some reservations about the pilot pro- 
gram, but this is like being against some- 
thing that is sacred. If children are 
really in need, of course, most people are 
for it. 

The question that occurred to me is 
based on a lot of constituent making. 
The gentleman will recall, I am sure, in 
the original budget as sent down by the 
administration, the school lunch pro- 
gram and the milk program were very 
drastically cut back, and we have taken 
action here. The Committee on Appro- 
priations has already for one of the fiscal 
years restored that in this body. Does 
the authorization that is coming through 
here today under this bill now under con- 
sideration have the Presidential bless- 
ing, and is it budgeted? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In answer 
to the gentleman’s question, I do not be- 
lieve that the initial amounts of the 
breakfast program and the nonfood as- 
sistance are presently budgeted, but Iam 
sure they would be immediately in a sup- 
plemental appropriation bill on the pas- 
sage of this legislation. 

In further answer to the gentleman’s 
question, let me say that we conform to 
the position of the Congress with respect 
to the school milk program and the 
schoollunch program. There was some- 
what of a rebellion against the adminis- 
tration, the gentleman will recall, for I 
think he was one of the rebels. We feel 
that the existing levels of the school milk 
and lunch programs have demonstrated 
their value, and this bill recognizes that 
fact, and, in addition, supports the ob- 
jective of the administration in bringing 
some new aid into these extremely poor 
school districts. 

Mr. HALL. This is a tried and true 
program, the gentleman, who is a mem- 
ber of the Agriculture Committee, would 
agree. 

Incidentally, I am glad the Committee 
on Agriculture is bringing this bill to the 
floor today instead of some other com- 
mittee that might have jurisdictional 
aspirations, because surplus of food and 
produce of the land is involved here. 
You would agree with me that this is a 
tried and true program, and that it is a 
function of the House of Representatives 
to determine this and to legislate ac- 
cordingly. That, as I understand, is 
what is being done. 

Mr, HAGEN of California. I appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s compliment, and I 
say — what he has said is absolutely 
correct. 
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Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. As the distin- 
guished gentleman from California 
knows, the Commissioner on Education 
and the Department of Health have es- 
tablished certain guidelines in which 
they insist upon a certain percentage of 
integration before they will approve 
schools for medicare purposes and 
schools for Federal aid. 

Is there any authority in this legis- 
lation, or is it the intent of the committee, 
to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to insist upon any kind of desegregation 
or integration before the children will be 
eligible for these programs? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In a way 
I am sorry the gentleman brought this 
up, because there is another gentleman 
of a very opposite persuasion who intends 
to bring up this issue. 

To date, the position of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has been, according 
to their interpretation of the law, that 
title VI of the Civil Rights Act does not 
require them to deny aid to a school be- 
cause the school is not integrated. That 
is their present position. Whether they 
are interpreting the law correctly is a 
matter for the lawyers to decide. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I would like, if the 
gentleman will yield further, to say that 
I concur with the point of view expressed 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. I also 
feel the Commissioner of Education and 
the Department of Health are going be- 
yond the authority contained in title VI 
when they go beyond the so-called free- 
dom of choice plan, which has been 
adopted and has been approved for 
schools and hospitals throughout the 
country. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. May I fur- 
ther answer the question of the gentle- 
man? T have here a letter from Edward 
M. Shulman, Acting General Counsel for 
the Department of Agriculture. In es- 
sence it states the position of the De- 
partment is that if in a given area there 
are two schools, one black and one white, 
we will say, they cannot get any aid for 
the white school unless they help the 
black school, and within a student body 
they cannot offer school lunches only to 
the Caucasian and not to the Negro 
children. But they do not believe they 
should use the school lunch program as 
a lever to force integration. There are 
other measures for that, and the courts 
are busy with that every day. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. I thank the gentle- 
man for his response. I believe that is a 
reasonable attitude to take. Regardless 
of whether schools are integrated or not 
integrated, children who are hungry have 
to eat. May I suggest to the gentleman 
that he put the letter in the Recorp. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I will ask unanimous consent for 
such insertion. 

The CHAIRMAN. I believe the gen- 
tleman will have to take that up in the 
House. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I am ad- 
vised I cannot make the insertion now. 

Let me answer your question further. 
I am not expressing my own opinions or 
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position or sentiment. This is a legal 
interpretation from the Counsel's office 
for the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I recog- 
nize the gentleman from Nebraska, a 
member of the committee. 

Mr, CALLAN. Mr. Chairman, it is 
true, is it not, that the Department of 
Agriculture and the administration are 
wholeheartedly supporting this break- 
fast program, and that funds in the sup- 
plemental will be requested for this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. The gen- 
tleman is entirely correct. This break- 
fast-lunch program is designed to reach 
into those areas where there are large 
percentages of children from poor fami- 
lies and as a consequence, generally, the 
school districts in such areas have 
a very small tax base for operating a 
proper school system. 

So this breakfast program is designed 
to go into those areas of pockets of pov- 
erty, to see to it that those children who, 
in large numbers, would probably not get 
breakfast in the morning will be able 
to have breakfast. This has the whole- 
hearted support of the administration. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Hawaii. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
some concern has been expressed by con- 
stituents in my home State,who are in- 
volved in the school lunch program, that 
this new breakfast program may jeop- 
ardize the school lunch program by 
tending to cut into and reduce the pres- 
ent school lunch program. 

Is there any substance to this? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In answer 
to the gentleman let me say that this is 
a legitimate concern, which was the sub- 
ject of concern in our committee. Ac- 
tually, this decision would have to be 
made basically by the Appropriations 
Committees of the Congress and the 
whole Congress acting on the position of 
the Appropriations Committees. 

We contemplate that this will be an 
additional expenditure, not a subtraction 
from the expenditure either for the 
school milk program or for the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Do I understand 
the gentleman to say that this program 
will be over and above the present, exist- 
ing program? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. And will in no 
way jeopardize the existing school lunch 
program? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. We want 
to make it clear to the administration 
that in approving this breakfast program 
and nonfood assistance program we ex- 
pect the administration to seek a neces- 
sary level of appropriations to properly 
fund both the school lunch program and 
the school milk program. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. And there is 
every likelihood that the administration 
will do exactly that, because the admin- 
istration endorses this breakfast pro- 
gram? 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. That is 
correct. Congress already this year has 
worked its will to rebuff the once-stated 
position of the administration on this 
issue, and will have authority to do so 
again. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Minnesota, 

Mr. QUIE. Along that line, is it not 
true that the administration witnesses 
who appeared before the committee indi- 
cated that the administration no longer 
is pushing for a cut in the special school 
milk program or for a cut in the school 
lunch program, which was proposed at 
the beginning of the Congress, but now 
has seen the wisdom of expending the 
money the Appropriations Committee 
has put up? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I thank 
the gentleman for adding that. The 
support Congress has given these two 
programs by its action this year indi- 
cates their value. Probably this is the 
most direct application of necessary aid 
to alleviate the problem of poverty in 
this country. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. BELCHER. I thought the Appro- 
priations Committee already had cut the 
$110 million down to $104 million, 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In answer 
to the question, they have. We merely 
set a target goal, I say to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. They did increase the 
appropriations above what they were last 
year, and much above what the admin- 
istration sought. 

Mr. BELCHER. Then the $6 million 
which was cut below the authorization, 
the gentleman does not believe was done 
in contemplation of the fact that they 
were going to have to appropriate addi- 
tional funds for the other parts of this 
bill that have not been programed here- 
tofore; is that correct? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I have no 
knowledge of that fact; no. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Is it not true that 
last year the administration asked for 
$110 million for the school milk program 
and it was cut to $103 million, without 
any contemplation of a program of this 
type at that time, which would indicate 
that there is no significance as between 
the present cut and the contemplation 
of a new program. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I would 
agree that is a sound conclusion. 

Mr. STALBAUM. I should like to pur- 
sue the school milk matter further with 
the chairman of the subcommittee, but 
first I want to commend the gentleman 
from California for the excellent job he 
has done, in my opinion, in this draft of 
this bill. I realize it is considerably dif- 
ferent from the Senate version, partic- 
ularly as to the allocation of funds and 
some other features. Having sat on that 
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subcommittee, I feel the gentleman has 
come up with an outstanding draft, and 
I hope that most of it will be adopted 
by the two Houses in the final conference 
version, 

I should like to pursue, very briefiy, 
the school milk program, 

Mr. HAGEN of California. If I may 
interrupt the gentleman at that point, 
I thank him for the compliment. I wish 
to say that it has been my observation 
that in the brief time the gentleman 
from Wisconsin has been in the Congress 
he has established one of the outstand- 
ing records of accomplishment of which 
I know. He has been particularly ef- 
fective in the area of dairy legislation. 

Mr. STALBAUM. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. On the school milk 
program, in line with the point made 
briefly earlier by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. url, the original pro- 
posal, as I recall, called for only some 
$21 million for school milk, and included 
therein a means test, so that the chil- 
dren who would get the use of Federal 
money would be the ones who had no 
funds with which to buy the milk, and 
all the other children, of course, would 
have to buy the milk at the regular 
price. 

I wanted to make it clear by asking 
the subcommittee chairman handling 
this debate this question: Is it not true 
that section 3 as it now appears in the 
bill is virtually identical with the ex- 
isting school milk program and in fact 
is word for word the present school milk 
program? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is 
correct. And it is clear with respect to 
other parts of this bill that we do not 
intend in operating these programs that 
a poor child will be stigmatized by being 
segregated. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Was it not the in- 
tent of the subcommittee and the full 
committee in the school milk program 
that we intended to continue to operate 
it in the future fundamentally the same 
as it has been in the past? In other 
words, we recommended no changes in 
the school milk program in this draft 
of the bill? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is 
correct. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to read into the 
Recorp at this point the history of this 
subject with regard to appropriations 
and requests with respect to the school 
milk and the school lunch programs. In 
fiscal year 1966 the Congress appropri- 
ated $103 million for the school milk 
program. The administration for fiscal 
1967 requested $21 million or a reduction 
of $82 million. Congress completed its 
action in fiscal 1967 and aprropriated 
$104 million for this program, which is 
$1 million more than appropriated by 
the Congress for fiscal year 1966. Now, 
with respect to the school lunch pro- 
gram— 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Yes. 

Mr. QUIE, In order to bring the past 
History up to date, we should also point 
out while Congress appropriated in fiscal 
year 1966 $103 million, the administra- 
tion froze $3 million of that and spent 
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only $100 million, evidently in antici- 
pation of the cutback and the drastic 
cutback that they proposed. Now, when 
we did appropriate $104 million and the 
President signed the bill, would you not 
expect, as I do, that the administration 
will use this amount of money for the 
school milk program and not again have 
a cutback or a freeze in funds? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. In reply to 
the gentleman, I do not want to specu- 
late on that. I hope they spend the 
whole amount, but with respect to the 
school lunch program, to continue, for 
fiscal year 1966, $157 million was appro- 
priated by the Congress, The adminis- 
tration in its budget request for fiscal 
year 1967 asked for $138 million or a 
reduction of $19 million. Congress this 
year in its appropriation appropriated, as 
I understand it, $165,855,000 plus $45 
million transferred from section 32 funds 
to yield a total of $210,855,000. So we 
have substantially increased the appro- 
priation for the school lunch program. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to compliment the gentle- 
man from California, the chairman of 
this subcommittee, for reporting out this 
bill. I think it is an excellent one. How- 
ever, with relation to his colloquy with 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Fountain], I would like to take vigorous 
exception to the views expressed by Mr. 
Shulman of the Department of Agricul- 
ture that this program does not come 
under title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. I realize there may be some differ- 
ences of opinion on this, but I think that 
the cold language of the act itself makes 
it clear it does involve the school lunch 
program and, rather, the language Mr. 
Schulman relies on is merely language 
expressed on the floor of the other body 
by a Member of that body. Indeed this 
program, like any other program involv- 
ing the donation of Federal funds and 
facilities, segregated or not, is under title 
VI. 


Mr. HAGEN cf California. My reply 
to the gentleman would be that I was not 
expressing my personal feelings but 
merely reading the legal opinion of the 
counsel of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. I would like to point out to the 
gentleman with respect to the school 
lunch program that the Federal Govern- 
ment only contributes one-fifth of the 
cost on this program on an average, so 
they are somewhat marginally attractive 
compared to certain other Federal pro- 
grams of grants. And, personally, I 
would hate to see these programs jeop- 
ardized on the floor of the House by 
adopting an amendment which would 
make the bill untenable from the stand- 
point of possible passage and which 
would deprive children of food otherwise 
through by action, however ill-conceived 
of a local school board. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe there are, per- 
haps, better areas of imposing criteria of 
integration and so forth than in this area 
of the school milk program and the 
school lunch program, which reach to 
the most immediate demands of these 
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children of every ethnic background for 
survival. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield fur- 
ther to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Of course, Mr. 
Chairman, the gentleman states the 
proposition which is true in almost any 
Federal program with reference to 
schools in the South, with reference to 
hospital facilities in the South, and any 
program of this type designed to be help- 
ful to people generally, people who may 
or may not be subject to segregated fa- 
cilities and denial of Federal funds is in- 
deed a great problem. But the public 
policy stated by the Congress was to 
place the onus upon the local officials to 
comply with desegregation orders of the 
Court and to submit plans, consistent 
with Federal policy, in this matter. 

Therefore, it is not our question, it is 
not a question for the Congress as to 
whether or not we deny funds to these 
children, but it is rather a question of 
the local officials in terms of compliance. 
It is up to them whether they want to 
comply and continue to receive Federal 
funds under the various Federal pro- 
grams. 

Mr. HAGEN of California, I would 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
here that I feel we have to weigh the 
issue of principle against humanity, be- 
cause the acceptance of these programs 
is marginal in some of these areas be- 
cause of the required rather large local 
contribution. As I have previously said, 
on the average the Federal Government 
only contributes one-fifth of the cost. 
What an improper amendment might 
well do would be to remove this program 
out of large areas of the country where 
it is needed and the only people who 
would suffer would be the schoolchil- 
dren. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I do not 
believe we shall use this bill to force 
integration through. Although the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture might be presently 
misinterpreting the import of the said 
title VI in these programs. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Chairman, 
if the gentleman will yield further, that 
is the gentleman’s personal opinion. I 
am not here to debate with the gentle- 
man about that. What I am here for is 
to express reservations to the legal opin- 
ion to which the gentleman referred of 
Mr. Shulman. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I would 
suggest to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that there are probably ways and means 
whereby this interpretation could be 
tested in the courts and I believe that is 
the route that should be followed, 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. May I say fur- 
ther to the gentleman from California 
that I hope the Congress will not go back 
to the days when we had to deal in every 
piece of legislation with the so-called 
Powell amendment and on the so-called 
Powell amendment basis. That is what 
the Congress in 1964 obviously hoped to 
accomplish with reference to each bill 
passed dealing with civil rights to make 
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it broadly applicable to Federal pro- 
grams, so that the Congress would not 
have to deal with the so-called Powell 
amendment on each and every piece of 
legislation and with reference to each 
and every program, 

That is why I do not actually believe 
such an amendment is necessary to this 
program or to any other program. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I would 
say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
that the gentleman has pointed out a 
problem and I do not believe it can be 
properly resolved through an amend- 
ment to this bill. I feel that the proper 
way in which to proceed, if the school 
lunch program is going to be made a 
ploy in the integration struggle, that 
some group, properly constituted, should 
bring a court action and then you will 
be able to resolve the problem not only 
with respect to this program but with 
respect to others, 

Mr. STALBAUM. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STALBAUM. Is it not true at the 
present time that a considerable amount 
of school lunch money is disbursed to 
needy children in southerr schools 
which are not yet completely integrated, 
and that if we were to accept this re- 
quirement of section 6 in the school 
lunch program rather arbitrarily, in due 
time we would, in effect, deny a great 
many needy children access to the school 
lunch program? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I do not 
believe there is any question of that. 

And, Mr. Chairman, if this were a 
total Federal grant, the practical issue 
might be one thing. But when the 
schools, locally, and the States, are con- 
tributing up to four-fifths of the cost of 
the program, one can see that this is a 
program which could be easily aban- 
doned in large areas of the country. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Would the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman. 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. It is not a ques- 
tion of whether we accept anything at 
this point, it is a question of title VI of 
the 1964 civil rights law which is in full 
force and effect. It is not a question of 
whether they want to use it or not, it does 
apply to Federal programs—at least in 
my opinion it applies to this one. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I would 
say to the gentleman further—and he 
may know more about this than Ido. I 
do not believe that the counsel of the 
Secretary of Agriculture is the final 
arbitrator on the legal position of the 
Federal Government. I would seek, if 
I were the gentleman, an opinion from 
the Attorney General on this issue. I do 
not know whether that has been done or 
not. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. May I say to 
the gentleman, I just learned about this 
letter today. I intend to seek a letter 
from the Attorney General on this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
highly recommend it. 

Mr. KASTENMEIER. 
gentleman for yielding. 


I would 
I thank the 
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Mr. HAGEN of California, Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I want to commend the gentleman for 
his work on this bill. I wish to point out 
further that we are not only talking 
about poor children being denied under 
this kind of amendment, but we are talk- 
ing about the children of low income 
families being the ones who are denied 
these things because the children of the 
high income families can get their meals. 
The children of the low income families 
are denied this for something that the 
parents in the higher income families 
did. It seems to me this is a poor group 
of people to pick on and to penalize for 
this kind of conduct. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. 
with the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, 
I further wish tc say that I notice we are 
moving on here to a breakfast program 
which, after 20 years with the other 
program, I think is a good thing. How- 
ever, I do want to mention that there 
are a number of schools that do not even 
have the lunch program. That includes 
the one here in the District of Columbia 
that does not have a lunch program. 
We have a lot of poor children in this 
District. 

To those who say that this is just an- 
other Federal aid program, I say, Cer- 
tainly, it is another Federal aid program, 
it is a Federal aid to education program.” 
What is wrong with helping our children 
get a decent meal? Because food and 
education are certainly interrelated. 
There is no better place to invest our 
money than in our children whom we will 
be depending upon for our leaders of 
this country in the future. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I agree 
with the gentleman. If we are going to 
have a Federal aid program, this is one 
of the best. 

Mr. SMITH of Iowa. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate the gentleman yielding to me 
again, I have an additional query for 
information only. 

I appreciate again the way the gentle- 
man and his subcommittee have brought 
out the various facets of this plan, be- 
cause it is overt and it is right across 
the table. 

But I wonder if the gentleman and his 
committee, in their wisdom, should not 
become worried in view of the population 
explosion and in view of the extension of 
this program, and the decrease of the 
surplus in our dairy products, that we 
might not reach a point where there may 
be a declining surplus and with the de- 
mands for this Federal subsidy, this in- 
creasing amount of milk, for example, 
might not pose a problem. 

In spite of all our imports that we are 
bringing in, which I know our producing 
farmers are not very enthusiastic about, 
that because of all this we might not be 
able to furnish all this surplus food. 

For instance, in my State we know 
that the number of dairy cows have been 
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reduced. We have conducted a census 
on this in the last 6 years, throughout 
the principal dairy counties in the State, 
and particularly in my home county. 

It is high time we did more to subsi- 
dize these producers of dairy products, 
in my opinion, as our surpluses decrease 
and stimulate them rather than increas- 
ing overseas imports into this country of 
dairy products—and I am thinking par- 
ticularly of cheese—than it is that we 
arrange with these inter-community 
bond issues in competition with indus- 
trial procurement. Because all one needs 
to do is multiply out the cost of the per 
hundredweight of manufactured milk 
and grade A milk by the number of cows 
we are losing per annum. We are losing 
one of the biggest payrolls—to say noth- 
ing of the most nutritious products that 
we can give our children, the leaders of 
tomorrow. 

Now, does the gentleman think we are 
coming to the point where these bar 
graphs will cross and we will have a def- 
icit in these agricultural products? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I think 
these programs are extremely valuable 
and the gentleman as a physician is in a 
position to be most qualified to appreciate 
their value—these programs have proved 
themselves as being more than a surplus 
disposal program and if we had no sur- 
plus at all, I think that these would be 
valuable programs. 

They started out as farm surplus dis- 
posal programs but they are not that 
now. They have made a major con- 
tribution to our national health, I think 
the gentleman will agree. 

Mr. HALL, I certainly do agree with 
the gentleman. I am talking simply 
about the question of supplies for the 
expanding programs in the future, in 
view of the decreased supplies that are 
becoming available for our population. 

I think maybe we have a serious prob- 
lem. 

For example, if the chairman will con- 
tinue to yield just one moment further, 
for another comment about the in- 
creased use of our land. 

By increasing use of our land and by 
expansion of production by hydroponics, 
chemicals, fertilizers, irrigation, and 
what-not, we can increase the yield of 
our soil and, indeed, we can increase our 
dairy herd ratings, and so forth. But we 
cannot do this to the same degree that 
we can do it with wheat, corn, or feed 
programs, especially with our popula- 
tion of farmers decreasing at an alarm- 
ing annual rate. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. With re- 
spect to your proposal to help the dairy- 
men, I assure the gentleman we are go- 
ing to listen to them in our committee. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
I think it is time, because this is one of 
the greatest industries our land has. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RESNICK. I am very happy to 
hear what our distinguished colleague 
from Missouri has had to say about the 
problems of the dairy industry. I am 
sure he will join with us in asking for 
direct payments so we can rescue the 
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dairy industry. I speak of direct pay- 
ments to the farmers. I am sure the 
gentleman will be pleased to join us in 
that. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. HARSHA, A while ago I asked my 
good friend from California how some of 
the guidelines that were expected to be 
enacted for the pilot programs for feed- 
ing children breakfast were going to be 
followed. I just want to get the record 
abundantly clear as to what guidelines 
are going to be followed, and what part 
our friend downtown at the Department 
of Agriculture is going to have, and cer- 
tainly what schools are going to receive 
the benefits of these pilot programs. 

The reason I bring up that question is 
that I received a letter the other day 
from the Department of Agriculture ask- 
ing me if I supported this legislation, and 
informing me that there had been five of 
these pilot projects tried in the State of 
Ohio. I inquired as to where they were 
and, strangely enough, all five of them 
are in an area represented by a Member 
of the other party, which I suppose is un- 
derstandable, but part of them are in 
Appalachia, which is also understand- 
able, but though I happen to represent 
a number of counties in Appalachia, yet 
none of the schools in my particular dis- 
trict were selected for this program. 

But one project appears in the north- 
ern part of the State in what heretofore 
has been looked upon as a reasonably 
prosperous area. I just wonder how 
much we are going to be able to tie down 
our Department of Agriculture on this 
problem. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I would say 
that if I were overly partisan, or sen- 
sitive, you might cause me to lose my 
cool there. 

In answer to your question, each State 
is going to receive some money under 
this program, whether it has a Republi- 
can Governor and two Republican Sena- 
tors, and all the Congressmen are Re- 
publican or whether the opposite is true. 
Each State will get some money under 
this pilot program, and the disbursement 
of that money within the State will be 
determined by the State educational 
agency. No partisanship will be in- 
volved in this so far as I am concerned. 
I certainly hope there is none. 

Mr. HARSHA. We will not be able to 


slip by. 
Mr. HAGEN of California. Not 
according to my understanding. 


Mr. HARSHA. Are there any other 
guidelines or rules that will be estab- 
lished to determine who in the State 
itself will make the ultimate decision as 
to what schools will be the recipient of 
this program? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. On page 
33 of the bill the following language 
appears: 

In selecting schools, the State educational 
agency shall, to the extent practicable, give 
first consideration to those schools drawing 
attendance from areas in which poor eco- 
nomic conditions exist. 


I may say to the gentleman that one 
of the most able members of our com- 
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mittee is the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quiz], who is a member of your 
party, and I am certain that he would 
not permit us to approve a program 
which could be used for a partisan 
purpose. 

Mr. HARSHA. I am sure the gentle- 
man from Minnesota would endeavor to 
prohibit that, but lacking the number of 
duckets on the bond that are necessary, 
sometimes these get through the dis- 
tinguished gentleman’s objections, even 
one such as the very able gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

But what part is our friend downtown, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, going to 
play in having control over the schools 
that are going to participate in this pro- 
gram? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. To imple- 
ment the specific lines of the statute, I 
suppose he is going to have to draw some 
regulations, but I am sure he could not 
draw a regulation that would say it 
would go into the area with a Democratic 
Congressman or into an area with a 
Republican Congressman. He is going 
to have to draw guidelines which will 
have universal application of need with- 
out reference to politics. I do not be- 
lieve the gentleman need have concern 
about this, 

Mr. HARSHA. Will it happen that in 
an area where we have Republicans, a 
Republican area, we may find the funds 
are depleted, or are there ample funds 
where there is to be a Member of the 
other party represented? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. No. To 
answer the gentleman’s question, these 
allocations are to be made one time 
to the States and then the decision in 
the State will be made according to the 
State agency on the criteria of need, 
which will be of general application. 

Mr. HARSHA. Is the gentleman’s 
understanding that politics will not be 
involved in this program in one way or 
another? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. That is my 
understanding. I hope politics are not 
involved and are not permitted by our 
language. 

Mr. STALBAUM, Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STALBAUM. The only power the 
Secretary of Agriculture would have, on 
the point raised by the gentleman from 
Ohio, would be somewhat of a veto 
power if they do not follow the criteria. 
There is nothing else I can find in the 
language of the law that would give him 
any power, but only if some State ad- 
ministrator refused to follow these basic 
guidelines. Then I am sure he has some 
power to say the law has not been en- 
forced. But if they have picked out 
schools that are needy and they follow 
the general criteria of the bill, then, 
is it not the understanding of the gen- 
tleman in the well, they would have to 
follow that? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Yes. 
That is correct. He would establish the 
general criteria of need only. 

Mr. STALBAUM. His only power 
would be if there was blatant disregard 
of the criteria? 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Yes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Minnesota, 
(Mr, QUIE]. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Hacen], explained the bill 
very well. I believe this is a good idea 
when the chairmen of the subcommit- 
tees do explain bills. It does not always 
happen in this House. 

I believe we know by the excellent 
statement of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia what the bill will cover. I just 
want to let you know how I feel, speaking 
for myself on the minority side. I sup- 
port this bill. I support the special 
school milk program particularly. I be- 
lieve this is one of the best programs we 
have. Milk is nature’s most perfect food 
and especially for children. From what 
we can determine from the Department 
of Agriculture there is an adequate 
amount authorized for the special school 
milk program for these next 4 years. I 
also support the breakfast program as a 
pilot program. The $7.5 million for the 
coming fiscal year is evidently more than 
the USDA expects to use. I understand 
they expect to use about $6 million. 
Then $10 million will be adequate for the 
second year. 

The breakfast program will then come 
back to the Committee on Agriculture 
for us to look over and determine whether 
it would be wise to extend it or whether 
it needs amending. 

It is limited to two groups of young 
people: to those who live in an area of 
poor economic conditions and to those 
who travel a long distance. 

I believe, from the testimony, that we 
have seen this will fit into the programs 
in the schools pretty much the way the 
school lunch program has worked out 
in the past. 

We are concerned about the means 
test. We are opposed to the use of a 
means test. However, to date in the 
schools they have provided lunches either 
at a low cost to all students or at no 
cost to poor students, but they worked it 
out in such a way that the students will 
not be identified according to their 
means. 

The testimony before the House from 
the Department of Agriculture was that 
the same plan will be used in these 
breakfast programs. The nonfood as- 
sistance will be used only in the areas 
where they need some special help in the 
purchase of equipment in order to op- 
erate a school lunch program. 

About three-fourths of the children of 

the United States now are served by the 
school lunch program, but other chil- 
dren come from school districts which 
cannot afford to operate one because 
they do not have sufficient equipment 
and cannot afford to buy it, This will 
enable them to receive it. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe this bill is 
worthy of the support of the House. I 
believe that the amendments we have 
adopted to the Senate version make it a 
much stronger and effective bill. 

While I had reservations about the 
Senate version, I do not have those reser- 
vations about the House version. 
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The only note of alarm I have is the 
understanding that a letter has come 
from the acting General Counsel of the 
Department of Agriculture, that title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act shall not apply. 
How he ever construed this to be the case 
is beyond me. As I understand it, title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act will apply to 
all Federal programs and to all Federal 
money, whether it be a payment to a cot- 
ton farmer or to a corn farmer, or a pay- 
ment of any kind to the schools. This 
is the way it ought to be enforced. If 
the purpose of the school lunch program 
is to feed children and therefore title 
IV of the Civil Rights Act does not apply 
or has been implied, then other educa- 
tional acts, like title I of Public Law 
89-10 would not be affected by title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act, since the pur- 
pose there is among other things, reme- 
dial education for disadvantaged chil- 
dren. If it is true that the Congress 
does not want the monies expended un- 
der the school lunch program, the school 
milk program, the breakfast program or 
the nonfood assistance program accord- 
ing to title VI of the Civil Rights Act, 
we ought to have an amendment offered 
and we ought to debate it, so that the 
people of the country could know that is 
the intent of the Congress. Until that 
time no loopholes should be permitted 
by administrative edict. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. I agree completely with 
the gentleman. Title VI, in my opinion, 
clearly applies to all Federal programs, 
including the school lunch program and 
the programs contemplated under this 
bill 


I should like to point out that on De- 
cember 2, 1963, the Deputy Attorney 
General now the Attorney General, 
Nicholas Katzenbach, said in a letter to 
the chairman of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], that the school lunch program 
was included under title VI. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield such time 
as she may consume to the gentlewoman 
from Washington [Mrs. May]. 

Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, the hour 
islate. I shall speak briefly, because our 
excellent subcommittee chairman has 
given a complete and full description of 
this bill and what is in it. 

I am in complete support of the bill. 

I should like to point out again that 
when the bill was submitted to us by the 
administration it would have superseded 
the national school lunch program and 
the special school milk program with 
legislation which would have, as our re- 
port says, substantially reduced the scope 
of these programs and concentrated the 
activities in areas of economic distress. 

At that time I am sure all congres- 
sional offices, as was true of mine, re- 
ceived much mail opposing this new ap- 
proach to our school lunch and school 
milk programs from not only the people 
in the communities but also the school 
officials. 

I would point out that in their wisdom 
the subcommittee, and eventually the 
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full committee, placed in this bill a com- 
mittee amendment which struck out all 
after the enacting clause of the original 
bill, H.R. 13361, and made an entirely 
new provision in lieu thereof. The com- 
mittee amendment does not amend the 
National School Lunch Act in any re- 
spect. I want this spelled out clearly to 
the number of school people throughout 
all our States who have been concerned. 
It would permit the law to operate in the 
future exactly as it has in the past, at the 
level of appropriations determined upon 
by the Congress. 

There have been some remarks made 
today about reservations on the part of 
several of our fellow Members concern- 
ing the two new areas in this program. 
One involves the setting up of a pilot 
program on an experimental basis for 
adding to our school lunch program a 
breakfast program in those areas where 
past experience has shown unusual needs. 
I believe the chairman of our subcom- 
mittee, the gentleman from California 
[Mr. Hacen] was very honest with us 
when he said that we discussed this con- 
troversial matter for a number of weeks. 

This is a controversial area not be- 
cause we did not think there was a dem- 
onstrated need, but because we were not 
sure how this program would apply or 
how it could best be applied. That is 
why the committee in its wisdom de- 
cided to make this a pilot program. It 
is in order to be sure that we have good 
answers to some of the problems and 
some of the questions to which we pres- 
ently have no answers. That is why I 
am supporting this bill, Mr. Chairman. 
It is because in this area it is merely a 
question of letting us see what we can 
do with this problem and trying to see if 
we can work out something where we 
know in extremely severely economically 
disadvantaged homes there are many 
children who go to school without break- 
fast. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I would 
like to say at the proper time I am going 
to offer an amendment. I might explain 
that this amendment was brought to my 
attention just today. It was not offered 
in the committee, but it was brought to 
me by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Martin}. He pointed out in this amend- 
ment that at no time have our overseas 
dependent schools been able to partici- 
pate in our school lunch program, Here, 
of course, we are talking about 170,000 
children, and this is one of the largest 
school districts that we could have, 
bigger than most in the entire United 
States of America. My amendment, Mr. 
Chairman, will make it possible for the 
Department of Defense, after consulting 
with the Secretary of Agriculture and 
the administrators of the National School 
Lunch Act to try to set up a program 
for our American children who as chil- 
dren of our overseas personnel are at- 
tending schools run by our Department 
of Defense so that they, too, may par- 
ticipate in this luncheon program. 

Mr. Chairman, there are a great many 
families in this group who are of low in- 
come. They have a number of children, 
but the schools that we provide in the 
Department of Defense for this purpose 
have not been able to let them have the 
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same advantages as the children here 
in the United States do in participating 
in school lunches. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 

Mrs, MAY. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. I dis- 
cussed this amendment with you and 
with the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
Martin], and personally I have no ob- 
jection to your amendment. 

Mrs. MAY. I am delighted to hear 
that. I thank the gentleman and hope 
that the amendment will be accepted at 
the proper time. I am glad to have your 
support. 

In conclusion, let me say that I do give 
wholehearted support to this bill and 
hope the House will support it. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
GRIDER]. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to express my support for the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 to augment the 
national school lunch program. I am 
especially pleased by the proposed school 
breakfast program. If the widely held 
statement, “You can’t teach a hungry 
child,” has any validity at all then it 
must apply to the morning of the school- 
day as well as the afternoon. 

Although there is no formal program 
of Federal assistance specifically aimed 
at school breakfast programs, there are 
several examples of local attempts to ini- 
tiate them. Usually the only help pro- 
vided by the Federal Government comes 
from federally donated surplus foods and 
some cash from the special milk pro- 
gram. A good example of these local 
programs may be seen in the case of 
the Grant Elementary School in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. The program was developed 
by the school’s PTA and local financial 
support was supplemented by special 
milk reimbursement and USDA-donated 
foods. The principal of the school, Mr. 
Frank J. Lewis, reported that with the 
aid of the breakfast program, the school 
had its best year of attendance and that 
as Many as 114 schoolchildren who would 
otherwise have gone without breakfast 
participated in the program. He also 
stated that every youngster in the pro- 
gram showed marked improvement in 
one or more areas of concern. He said: 

We found attendance of these children 
improved, behavior better, and they are now 
more alert and receptive. In addition, they 
are more prompt and are improving academ- 
ically. 


Examples such as this demonstrate 
how effective the proposed breakfast pro - 
gram could be. The need for such a pro- 
gram is clear. More and more mothers 
are working and often unavoidably must 
leave home before the child leaves for 
school in the morning. More and more 
children are traveling long distances to 
school, especially in rural areas where 
school consolidation is progressing rap- 
idly. Finally, simple economic need 
often prevents the child from having a 
much needed breakfast. In short, I sup- 
port the proposed program to meet this 
very clear need. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of this legislation as it has 
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been brought to us by the committee. 
I sincerely hope that amendments are 
not presented that will make it diffl- 
cult for some of us to support this legis- 
lation as enthusiastically as I favor it at 
this time. I am especially pleased to see 
section 7 in this bill, which makes it 
possible for the State educational agen- 
cies to receive financial assistance in the 
administration of these programs. In 
the State of Florida last year nearly 1 
million people received aid from these 
food consumer programs. One of the 
greatest blessings of America is our agri- 
cultural abundance. Because of the effi- 
ciency of the American farmer, there is 
no need for anyone in America to go 
hungry. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when we conceive 
of these new programs I know we can 
understand that the educational agencies 
which administer them should have a 
little money with which to take care of 
their extra costs. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I want particularly 
to commend the committee for section 7 
and for the entire bill. 

Let me say again, it is my hope, if this 
bill remains substantially as it is, to con- 
tinue to support it enthusiastically. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Chairman, I 
wholeheartedly support H.R. 13361. It is 
good legislation and means much to the 
children of America. They deserve it. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to endorse H.R. 13361, the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966. I particularly applaud 
the extension of the special milk pro- 
gram and the committee’s language in 
providing that this program is to be ad- 
ministered as nearly as possible as it was 
in fiscal year 1966. Legislative authority 
for the program was to expire at the end 
of this fiscal year. Appropriations au- 
thorized in H.R. 13361 are adequate to 
fund the extended program. 

Since its inception in 1954, the special 
milk program has been of enormous ben- 
efit to the children and the milk pro- 
ducers in every State. In Minnesota 
last year, 69.3 million half-pints of milk 
were consumed under the special milk 
program. In my district of Minneapo- 
lis, nearly 20,000 students a day drank 
milk under the program, The nutri- 
tional benefits are obvious. 

Also obvious are the benefits to our 
dairy farmers. Milk consumed under 
the special milk program represents al- 
most 3 percent of all nonfarm consump- 
tion of fluid whole milk. Thus it is an 
important stabilizing factor in an area of 
agriculture that is particularly vulner- 
able to marginal swings in production. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this very 
worthwhile legislation, and in behalf of 
my own district want to express appre- 
ciation to the chairman and the members 
of the Committee on Agriculture for the 
very excellent work they have done. 

I note in particular the foresight of 
the committee as evidenced in section 12 
whereby the Department of Agriculture 
is assigned authority to conduct and su- 
pervise all the Federal programs relating 
to food service for children. 

According to the interpretation I have 
received, section 12 very clearly ex- 
presses the intent of Congress that this 
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program be centrally administered under 
the Department of Agriculture. This is 
as it should be, because the Department 
over a period of 20 years has demon- 
strated its ability to competently carry 
out school food programs. The mutual 
responsibilities of the Department, the 
State educational agencies, and the local 
school authorities are thoroughly un- 
derstood by all. The machinery is set 
up and it is working smoothly. 

Mr. Chairman, the Committee on Ag- 
riculture has indeed been wise to clearly 
specify that the Department of Agricul- 
ture provide centralized administration 
of this—the largest food service program 
of its kind in the world. The committee 
has done an excellent job and I urge 
support of the bill in the form in which 
is has been brought before the House. 

Mr. WALKER of New Mexico. Mr. 
Chairman, under section 4, the Secre- 
tary is authorized to initiate a 2-year 
pilot breakfast program in certain types 
of schools. Eligible schools would be 
those drawing attendance from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist 
and also those schools where a substan- 
tial proportion of the children enrolled 
travel long distances. 

There is no question but that thou- 
sands of children arrive at school hungry 
and this inevitably affects their span of 
attention and conduct. In rural areas, 
children frequently ride the buses for as 
much as an hour or more and then stand 
around and wait for school to start. 
These children leave home early and 
time often does not allow for adequate 
breakfast. They often must wait 6 
hours for lunch. In urban areas, thou- 
sands of children from poor families— 
where the Mother must leave for work 
long before the children leave for 
school—breakfast tends to be a ne- 
glected meal. 

In determining the eligibility of 
“schools drawing attendance from areas 
in which poor economic conditions 
exists,” the Department is expected to 
follow much the same criteria as they 
have been under the National School 
Lunch Act. As a matter of fact this pro- 
gram will be run under the same admin- 
istrative machinery and in much the 
same manner as the present school lunch 
program. 

In cases of very severe need in the 
school, the Secretary may authorize fl- 
nancial assistance up to 80 percent of the 
operating costs of the program. In most 
situations, however, Federal assistance 
will be limited to the food supplies 
needed for the program with local 
sources defraying labor and other costs, 

Following the pattern and experience 
with the type A lunch under the national 
school lunch program, the Secretary is 
authorized to prescribe nutritional 
standards that must be met. The basic 
strength of the lunch program has been 
that participating schools must agree to 
serve a combination of foods that im- 
prove a child’s nutrition in order to re- 
ceive Federal assistance. A great deal 
of research has gone into the question of 
what a child needs each day and from 
this came the type A meal pattern fol- 
lowed in the school lunch program. As 
part of its technical assistance efforts, 
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the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
developed menu planning and buying 
guides that are made available to the 
schools; but local school lunch officials 
do all their own day in, day out menu 
planning, They may serve any food that 
they want as long as the total meal meets 
established nutritional requirements. 
The same techniques and procedures will 
be followed under this pilot breakfast 
program. 

The pilot breakfast program also car- 
ries the provision that: 

Such breakfasts shall be served without 
cost or at a reduced cost only to children 
who are determined by local school author- 
ities to be unable to pay the full cost of the 
breakfast. In making such determinations, 
such local authorities should, to the extent 
practicable, consult with public welfare and 
health agencies. No physical segregation of 
or other discrimination against any child 
shall be made by the school because of his 
inability to pay. 


To the extent practicable, it is expected 
that children determined to be needy 
will pay a nominal or token price. Other 
children attending schools approved for 
a breakfast program may participate on 
a paying basis. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of the legislation pend- 
ing before the House which would pro- 
vide for a program to encourage schools 
to provide lunches for school children on 
a regular basis. 

At this time, when our economical 
position is at its highest, there are still 
schoolchildren who do not attend classes 
comforted by a full and adequate meal. 
Too many American children come to 
their classes every morning without hav- 
ing eaten an adequate breakfast. Some 
do not have breakfast at all and hungry 
children are in no position to take ad- 
vantage of the teacher’s power to in- 
struct them. 

The Child Nutrition Act would provide, 
in addition to other things, a school 
breakfast program as an important part 
of our national school lunch program, 
This legislation would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out a pilot 
program to assist States through grants- 
in-aid and other means to initiate, main- 
tain, or expand nonprofit breakfast feed- 
ings for schools in poor areas. 

The legislation would provide for 
special food service programs for needy 
children in nonprofit institutions such 
as child day care centers, settlement 
houses, and summer camps. To assist 
the State school lunch agencies meet the 
cost of supervising these new programs, 
the act would appropriate funds to the 
agencies for the purpose of administer- 
ing the provisions of this act. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that there is 
a great need for this type of program 
in many areas—especially in urban areas 
where there is a large segment of low- 
income families and numerous children, 
whose parents are unable to properly 
feed their children. 

From the standpoint of education, we 
are not going to make much progress 
unless we provide healthy bodies in 
which we can develop healthy minds. 

From the standpoint of health, we 
have long since passed the stage where 
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we embark on an extended health pro- 
gram without first looking at the plight 
of our children who are the victims of 
malnutrition. 

Hunger is the natural enemy of all 
mankind on earth. This natural enemy 
is also the enemy of many children in 
our own country. A child with insuffi- 
cient food will grow up to adulthood in 
à state of malnutrition and, while in that 
state we cannot utilize his most ablest 
capabilities if this frail body had been 
in a healthy state. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask again that all of 
us in this body, who have the power and 
responsibility to do so, study this act 
very thoroughly and see for ourselves if 
the legislation we have before us is not 
the weapon which we need so desperately 
to stamp out hunger among our school- 
children. 

In the interest of child nutrition in 
general I believe that this legislation 
should be passed, without prolonged de- 
bate and without any dissenting votes. 

Mr. EVANS of Colorado. Mr. Chair- 
man, although the present National 
School Lunch Act carries authority for 
providing nonfood assistance, this sec- 
tion has not been funded for many years 
since the language is general and does 
not lend itself to concentrating funds in 
those specific schools that most need help 
in initiating or expanding a food service. 
For this reason, section 5 of this bill is 
designed to spell out the intent of Con- 
gress in. this respect. 

There are 9 million children who, for 
one reason or another, have no access 
to a meal at school. Many rural and 
urban schools built years ago have no 
food service facilities. In many of these 
schools most of the children enrolled 
are in families with very low income. 
The local tax base of these school dis- 
tricts and areas is limited and the many 
needs of the community are such that 
funds are inadequate to build or provide 
food service facilities. 

Section 5 provides a means to assist 
State educational agencies in providing 
assistance to schools in this situation. 
Applicant schools will be required to 
justify their need for assistance on a 
project basis and to submit a detailed 
description of the equipment to be ac- 
quired and their proposals for its use in 
meeting the nutritional needs of chil- 
dren. In addition, State or local sources 
must bear one-fourth of the cost of 
equipment or facilities financed under 
this authority. 

Careful, prudent administration of this 
section will be required to assure its full 
effectiveness but it may well be one of 
the most important provisions in this bill 
to help bring lunches to those children 
to whom they are not now available. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, some Congressmen may well 
have their doubts as to why we need to 
get into a breakfast program. They do 
not question the lunch program in any 
way because this type of food service is 
clearly needed. But breakfast and din- 
ner are supposed to be family meals and 
a family responsibility. By making 
breakfast available are we subtly further 
loosening the family ties and undermin- 
ing the family unit? 
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I do not believe so. I believe we are 
simply facing up to a fact of life. There 
are millions of working mothers 
throughout the country. There is no re- 
versing this situation. Many, many of 
these mothers must leave for work before 
their children leave for school. An orga- 
nized sit-down family breakfast at 6 or 
6:30 a.m. is, I would guess, a rarity these 
days, particularly in urban areas. 

In rural areas, where school consolida- 
tion is progressing rapidly, the logistics 
of the bus routing frequently requires 
that groups of children are dropped off 
at the school well before the actual start 
of the school day so that the bus can 
move on and pick up other groups. The 
distances traveled by many children are 
increasing. With the best will in the 
world, even mothers in rural areas have 
difficulty coping with an organized fam- 
ily breakfast. 

In both situations, it is a long time 
until lunch. Some children react to 
hunger with apathy, others with rest- 
lessness. The teacher whe stands up in 
front of these children is the real judge 
of what a good breakfast can do for 
them. An elementary school in one of 
our States started a breakfast program 
last winter and several teachers put their 
reactions on paper: 

Since the breakfast program, I have noticed 
a change in the attitudes of pupils partici- 
pating. The pupils have shown an increase 
in height and weight as well as great im- 
provement in subject matter areas. A 
change of social relationships has developed 
and they show a willingness for wanting to 
do their best work. 

The attention span is longer, and they 
seem less inclined to move around ‘and dis- 
turb others. 

Iam very happy to say that the pupils from 
my room, who eat breakfast in the Lunch 
Room have shown tremendous development 
in all areas. They appear to be happy and 
their daily attendance has improved. 


The second question that seems to 
have arisen is that of who may partici- 
pate. If a school has a breakfast pro- 
gram under this bill, that breakfast will 
be open to all children attending the 
school. Those who can pay, will pay. 
It is our hope that even some of the 
needy children will be able to afford a 
token payment. 

You will recall that the National 
School Lunch Act requires that the 
needy child who gets a free or reduced- 
price lunch is not to be identified or set 
apart from his classmates. The same 
provision will govern the breakfast pro- 
gram. In this context, a breakfast pro- 
gram only for needy children would 
make no sense at all. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Chairman, the pro- 
visions for strengthening and augment- 
ing the school lunch program today in 
H.R. 13361 are good, sound, and neces- 
sary if we are to provide a comprehen- 
sive, coordinated program to improve 
child nutrition in this country. We have 
come a long way under the national 
school lunch program and this Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 is intended to put 
us within reach of a goal that we have 
long sought and accepted as only reason- 
able in a country as rich as this one in 
agricultural resources and as expert in 
meeting and solving problems. 
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Under section 4 of H.R. 13361, provi- 
sion is made for a 2-year pilot breakfast 
program in schools drawing attendance 
from children of low-income families 
and for schools where a substantial pro- 
portion of the children travel long dis- 
tances. I want to stress here that this 
new activity is to be initiated on a short- 
term, pilot basis. This is the approach 
that in the long run will result in sound 
legislative authority and effective pro- 
gram operations. 

There are thousands of children who 
arrive at school hungry for a variety of 
reasons. Section 4 is intended to meet 
two of these reasons head on. In rural 
areas, children frequently ride a bus for 
an hour or more to get to school and 
then wait around in the schoolyard for 
an extended period waiting for the bell 
to ring. Even if time had permitted 
them to have a breakfast at home, it 
may be 5 to 6 hours before they have 
lunch. 

In urban areas, there are thousands of 
children in families where the mother 
must leave for work long before the chil- 
dren leave for school. An organized 
family breakfast is rare and breakfast 
tends to be the neglected meal. 

The importance of breakfast and 
other efforts to improve child nutrition 
are stated forthrightly in a publication 
issued jointly by the Office of Education 
and the Office of Economie Opportunity, 
“Education: An Answer to Poverty.“ 
This publication states: 

Hungry children are nonlearning children. 
Scientific studies have shown conclusively 
that the process of learning virtually ends 
when a human being becomes uncomfortably 
hungry. When a child appear: at school in 
the morning having had little or no break- 
fast, he might just well have stayed at home. 
The teacher's effort is wasted. The curricu- 
lum, the long hours of professional prepara- 
tion, the value of textbooks and teaching 
aids ‘are lost upon him, Similarly, a child 
without lunch loses most of the value of a 
school afternoon. A hungry child not only 
injures himself, but his discomfort may 
subtly disturb the teachings of a whole class. 


The breakfast program proposed under 
H.R. 13361 is based on the experience 
and approaches followed in the national 
school lunch program. Nutritional 
standards are now being developed by the 
nutritional experts of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture—not just for pur- 
poses of this bill but because of increas- 
ing interest on the part of many schools 
as to the best combinations of foods for 
a breakfast to meet the needs of children. 

The program under consideration to- 
day will be available to all children in 
schools selected by the State educational 
agency for participation. Those who can 
afford to pay will be expected to do so. 
The Federal funds made available will 
be used to help meet the cost of under- 
writing the breakfast for those who can 
afford only a token payment or who 
cannot afford to pay even a few cents. 

In the selection of schools, the State 
educational agencies will follow generally 
what they are now doing in regard to 
special assistance under the school lunch 
program. 

In situations of very severe need, the 
Secretary is authorized to provide up to 
80 percent of the operating costs of the 
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program. In most cases, however, the 
Federal assistance will be limited to pro- 
viding the food needed for the breakfast. 
As in the national school lunch program, 
State and local sources will defray the 
costs of labor and overhead. 

Although I have outlined only the pro- 
visions of the breakfast program, I be- 
lieve every phase of H.R. 13361 warrants 
our support. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Chairman, not 
all Americans are fortunate enough to 
choose what and when they eat, and 
many young people today lack a basic 
nutritional diet, which hampers their 
growth to maturity. Iam happy to sup- 
port the objectives of the Child Nutri- 
tion Act of 1966, for this legislation 
strikes at one of the most important 
problems facing our Nation. If this 
program is enacted, I strongly urge that 
citrus products be included in the pro- 
gram. I have already presented this 
suggestion to the House Agriculture 
Committee, and I want to emphasize this 
point today in this debate. 

Milk is the prime component of this 
worthwhile program, which is as it 
should be, due to the fact that milk is 
the best source of calcium, a nutrient 
needed for building strong bones in 
young bodies. But compared with milk, 
orange juice has 2 times as much car- 
bohydrates, 5 times as much iron, 40 per- 
cent more vitamin A, 275 percent more 
thiamine, 9 times as much niacin, and 
630 percent more vitamin C. All these 
nutrients are also vital to the growth 
processes of the child. 

Citrus products are the main source 
of vitamin C, and the connection between 
vitamin C and the prevention of infec- 
tion, probably is the chief reason that 
nutritionists in this country recommend 
higher intakes of citrus juices. A de- 
ficiency of vitamin C carries with it the 
tendency to infections, a hazard to many 
young people. 

In talking with Dr. Glen McDonald, 
of the Chronic Diseases Division of the 
Public Health Service, he stated that 
vitamin C is one of the most important 
nutrients the body must have. Unlike 
other vitamins, vitamin C cannot be 
stored, and must be taken on a daily 
basis. The children to which this leg- 
islation is directed are in the low in- 
come level, at which the level of con- 
sumption of citrus products is under- 
standably low. 

My State of Florida is the source of 
70 percent of the Nation’s citrus prod- 
ucts, and our citrus production is ex- 
pected to double in the next 5 years, thus 
insuring an adequate supply of this im- 
portant food. It is undisputed that few, 
if any, other foods hold the vitamin con- 
tent of citrus, and I think all American 
children should have the opportunity to 
have the advantage of vitamin-filled 
citrus products in their diets. I am 
hopeful that the Secretary of Agriculture 
will make citrus products a major part of 
the program, 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very happy to rise in strong support 
of the pending legislation. Last winter 
when the budget message came to the 
Congress I was appalled to see that the 
very popular school milk and school hot 
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lunch programs had been drastically cut 
back. As a spokesman of an important 
dairy area I knew the blow this recom- 
mendation, if carried out, would deal to 
upstate New York dairymen. I knew too 
the harm that would be done to so 
many of our school children. The peo- 
ple in my district, by their wires and 
letters to me, also strongly opposed the 
President’s budget recommendation. 

Accordingly, Mr. Chairman, I intro- 
duced legislation on March 9, 1966, H.R. 
13439, to prevent the cut the President 
recommended and to supply legislative 
authority for maintaining the school 
milk program at its current level. My 
bill was to be known as the children's 
special milk act of 1966. I testified 
in favor of this legislation before the 
Committee on Agriculture. I also testi- 
fied in support of a school milk pro- 
gram to be continued without damaging 
cuts before the Agricultural Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee. 

I was delighted when the agricultural 
appropriations bill for 1967 continued 
the school milk program at the same 
high level as I had recommended. 

And I am delighted today, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the substance of my bill, H.R. 
13439, has now been incorporated as 
section 3 of this bill, H.R. 13361. This 
legislation will protect our schoolchil- 
dren. It will protect our dairy farmers. 
And the two new pilot programs author- 
ized here for schoolchildren will also 
be of great benefit, I believe, to the 
future of these young Americans. 

I am proud to see this legislation 
favorably reported from the committee. 
I am proud to have been a co-sponsor 
of the basic substance of this bill. I hope 
it will be overwhelmingly approved by 
this House. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port and endorse H.R. 13361, to make 
further strides in improving nutrition 
among the schoolchildren of our coun- 
try. 

There is no one who questions or 
doubts that good nutrition is basic to the 
learning process of our search and drive 
for excellence in education. The first 
essential is sound nutrition. A hungry 
child is not an eager learner. He may 
be listless and apathetic in the classroom, 
or he may be edgy and disruptive of dis- 
cipline. No one is more aware of this 
than our teachers and our school offi- 
cials. 

For 20 years our local schools have 
made good use of the national school 
lunch program. Here is a program that 
commands nationwide respect and sup- 
port. It does an essential job and does it 
well. The school lunch program and the 
special milk program, which affect the 
health and welfare of millions of school- 
children, are, in my opinion, two of the 
most valuable and needed federally sub- 
sidized programs. I have strongly op- 
posed the proposed budget cut in the 
milk program for fiscal 1967. We must 
not curtail this program which has 
proved to be one that has rendered great 
value for the dollar spent. It has been 
one of our most effective means of reach- 
ing children of poverty and of insuring 
them a more balanced diet. In my State 
of New York 5,438 schools use the pro- 
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gram, which benefits between 1.6 and 1.7 
million children. Families of the lowest 
incomes—who most often have the larg- 
est number of children in school—are 
the very ones who will be hurt the most 
if the present milk program is cut back. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased the spe- 
cial milk program will be continued for 
another 4 years. This program has 
strengthened our child nutrition efforts 
by making available fresh milk at a price 
children can afford to pay, and it is now 
available to 19 out of 20 children in 
school. 

I am also pleased that the national 
school lunch program will continue as it 
has been operating, and that the bill be- 
fore us will extend the school lunch pro- 
gram to preschool youngsters who are 
enrolled in activities run by the school 
system. This is an important provision 
in view of the increased emphasis being 
placed on reaching younger children, 
The Headstart program of the antipov- 
erty program, for instance, has bene- 
fitted hundreds of thousands of deprived 
preschool children. So this provision of 
the bill before us, like the Headstart pro- 
gram, is very important when we con- 
sider that one of the best avenues open 
to us to break the cycle of poverty is by 
first dealing with the socially and eco- 
nomically deprived preschool youngster. 

The bill we are considering will pro- 
vide food service equipment to initiate or 
expand school food service in areas with 
a high proportion of needy children. A 
major problem in initiating or expanding 
food service in needy schools has been 
the lack of funds for food preparation 
equipment. In many areas where chil- 
dren are most in need of food service at 
school, it has not been available because 
local resources are inadequate to finance 
the necessary equipment. 

I welcome the bill’s provision for a 2- 
year pilot breakfast program for needy 
schoolchildren and children who must 
travel long distances. ‘The breakfasts 
will be served without cost or at a re- 
duced cost only to children whom local 
school authorities determine are unable 
to pay the full cost. This service has 
been introduced in a number of schools 
scattered throughout the country on the 
initiative of local school officials who 
found that all too many children of low- 
income families arrive at school hungry. 
I support the aims of this pilot breakfast 
program and I believe a national pro- 
gram is certainly worth a try. 

Mr. Chairman, for the first time, as- 
sistance is provided to State educational 
agencies to meet the costs of undertak- 
ing this new drive to improve child 
nutrition. The hardest part of the job 
is yet before these agencies—to reach 
those children who most need improved 
nutrition. 

The Child Nutrition Act places re- 
sponsibility for our total national effort 
in this respect in the hands of the US. 
Department of Agriculture. We have 
seen an outstanding job done over the 
years in developing a sound cooperative 
relationship with State educational 
agencies and our school systems in the 
administration of the national school 
lunch and the special milk programs. 
These programs are frequently cited as 
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examples of the best in intergovern- 
mental relationships that spur local ini- 
tiative and operate with a minimum of 
problems and friction. 

Mr. Chairman, I support the aims of 
H.R. 13361 to provide better nutrition to 
every schoolchild, with particular em- 
phasis on the needy. We must take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to assure 
good nutrition for our schoolchildren. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Chairman, on several 
occasions this year, I have expressed my 
fervent hope that this Congress would 
not reduce the important school lunch 
and special milk programs which have 
been of such inestimable benefit to chil- 
dren all over America. I was dismayed 
to hear that budget cuts in “nonessen- 
tial” areas could conceivably affect fed- 
erally initiated and sponsored programs 
whose effect in improving the nutrition 
of our children is important not only in 
the present but far into the future with 
their long-range health benefits. 

It is therefore with a profound sense 
of gratitude that I today express my sup- 
port of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 
any my appreciation for the vision of 
Chairman CooLry and the Committee on 
Agriculture for reporting out this bill, 
H.R. 13361, which not only continues the 
school lunch and special milk ‘programs, 
but adds Federal aid in other areas to 
increase the opportunities for the chil- 
dren of America to have nutritious meals 
at low cost. 

When we learn that there are still 9 
million children who have no food service 
in their schools, with approximately a 
million of them coming from low-income 
families, we cannot help realizing that 
our task for the future is not to reduce 
our commitment to child nutrition but 
to expand and improve these programs 
just as much as we possibly can. The 
Child Nutrition Act will help to meet a 
pressing national need, and I sincerely 
hope that we will look to the welfare of 
our children, our most precious asset for 
a better future, in passing this needed 
legislation. 

The Child Nutrition Act will extend the 
special milk program, with a scale of 
increasing appropriations, through fiscal 
1970. It permits the school lunch pro- 
gram to operate in full force, and one of 
its significant innovations is the authori- 
gation of funds for a school breakfast 
program for needy children who come to 
school hungry and for children who must 
travel a long way to school. Educators 
have testified to the lack of attentiveness 
and alertness on the part of children who 
begin the schoolday with empty stom- 
achs, and I believe implicitly that the 
school breakfast program will be one that 
all of us will be proud to have supported. 

Another vital need to be met by H.R. 
13361 is the financial assistance to be 
provided for schools which do not have 
adequate food service facilities. Wemay 
tend to forget that many of our neediest 
children are those who cannot partici- 
pate in the lunch and milk programs for 
the very basic reason that the schools 
they attend are in low-income districts 
and cannot afford to install minimal 
kitchen facilities. I cannot overempha- 
size my belief that this nonfood as- 
sistance program will contribute mani- 
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fold benefits not only in the health but 
also in the educational achievement of 
the students in such schools. 

I urge the acceptance of the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 both in the interest 
of the children who will benefit and in the 
national interest. We all stand to gain 
from these programs along with the stu- 
dents who will be the direct beneficiaries. 
Let us look to the future today by insur- 
= enactment of this important legisla- 

ion. 

Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I 
most earnestly hope and urge this House 
will promptly and overwhelmingly ap- 
prove this measure before us, H.R. 13361, 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 

The basic purpose of this bill is to safe- 
guard the health and well-being of this 
Nation’s children and to encourage the 
domestic consumption of agricultural 
and other foods, by assisting the var- 
ious States through grants-in-aid and 
other means, to more effectively meet 
the nutritional needs of our children. 

Mr. Chairman, all recognized medical 
authorities are in agreement on the re- 
search finding that a poor diet is a root 
cause of disease.” The testimony of rec- 
ognized experts warns us that, under 
the harassments of our modern complex 
living conditions and because of the 
large number of impoverished families 
a dangerously large number of our 
schoolchildren are not experiencing the 
benefits of a proper balanced diet and, 
therefore, are more susceptible to the 
attacks of childhood diseases. Certainly 
this is a danger and a condition that we 
must meet and overcome and this bill 
will do it. 

In summary, its provisions will con- 
tinue the invaluable special milk pro- 
gram in our schools for an additional 
3 years while also establishing a new 
school breakfast program and assistance 
for the installation of food preparation 
and serving facilities to certain schools 
in areas which do not now have this es- 
sential equipment. 

These additional programs, together 
with supplementing the universally com- 
mended special school milk and lunch 
programs, in concern for the improved 
health and alertness of our schoolchil- 
dren are certainly conducive to the gen- 
eral welfare and development of this 
country. The foods to be provided to 
our children under these programs will 
be guaranteed to contain nutrients es- 
sential for good health; they will give 
the schoolchild a healthy start each 
morning for a wholesome day of the ful- 
lest accomplishment and instruct each 
individual in the formation of proper 
diet habits. It is axiomatic that a 
healthy child is a happy child and that 
a well-nourished child learns better than 
an undernourished child. 

In brief this bill represents a most 
prudent investment in the future of 
America through the encouragement of 
a healthy, well-nourished, wholesome 
American youth in the best educational 
environment we can devise. Let us ap- 
prove this patriotic investment without 
further delay. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Chairman, I 
wish to express my support for HR. 
13361, the Child Nutrition Act of 1966. 
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The Child Nutrition Act is legislation 
which I wholeheartedly endorse. 

Earlier this year I introduced a special 
bill to establish a permanent milk pro- 
gram for our schoolchildren because of 
my opposition to original administration 
proposals for cutbacks in the milk and 
lunch programs. 

The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 will 
not only extend the successful school 
milk and lunch programs, but it will also 
initiate a pilot breakfast program di- 
rected toward our needy children, and 
it will provide assistance to school dis- 
tricts with the purchase of some of the 
equipment needed to conduct a school 
lunch program. 

No better nutritional programs have 
ever been undertaken by the Federal 
Government than the milk and hot lunch 
projects, and I am delighted that their 
continuance for the next 3 years will be 
assured. These programs are designed 
to meet the nutritional needs of our 
schoolchildren, and I have personally 
seen their good effects during my years of 
teaching. Children simply cannot learn 
on an empty stomach, and in a number 
of cases the milk and hot food consumed 
at school are the only major nutritional 
benefits available to many students dur- 
ing the day. 

I am anxious that the proposed pilot 
breakfast program aimed at those chil- 
dren who come to school without the 
benefit of a healthful breakfast be given 
a chance to prove itself. Iam delighted 
that the provision to give this program 
a try for 2 years is included in H.R. 13361. 
Our school lunch and milk programs 
were granted a trial period initially and 
their success today is unquestioned. 

Many schoolteachers and administra- 
tors have expressed their enthusiastic 
support of the existing nutritional pro- 
grams, despite the fact that the pro- 
grams require extra work and effort on 
their part. 

I am convinced of the value of the 
established school lunch and milk pro- 
grams supported by the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966 and I approve this legisla- 
tion’s attempt to try out new aids to 
benefit our schoolchildren. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that all 
Members may have leave to revise and 
extend their remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 13361, the Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966. 

As a measure to safeguard the health 
and well-being of the Nation’s children 
by means of proper and adequate food, 
the bill on the floor is one of the most 
significant pieces of legislation to emerge 
in this session of the 89th Congress. By 
assisting States through grants-in-aid 
and other means, H.R. 13361 provides 
the vehicle which will meet more effec- 
tively the special nutritional needs of 
our children. The close relationship 
between food and good nutrition, on the 
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one hand, and the capacity of children 
to develop and learn, on the other, has 
been demonstrated in a convincing man- 
ner under the highly successful national 
school lunch program. The enactment 
of this bill would be the logical sequel 
to the two existing programs, the na- 
tional school lunch program and the 
special school milk program, both of 
which have been highly acclaimed for 
their valuable contributions to the 
health and well-being of boys and girls 
in elementary and secondary schools. 

H.R. 13361 would permit the National 
School Lunch Act to operate in the fu- 
ture exactly as it has in the past. How- 
ever, the measure specifically provides 
for the continuation for an additional 3 
years the special milk program, through 
which milk at reduced prices is made 
available to children in schools, summer 
camps, and similar institutions. 

In addition, the measure provides for 
two new programs. The first, the 
school breakfast program, would be car- 
ried out in substantially the same man- 
ner that the schools are now carrying 
out the lunch and milk programs. The 
new program will be the means of get- 
ting hungry children off to a good nutri- 
tional start for the day. It will be car- 
ried out as a pilot program for 2 years. 

The second new program, the so- 
called nonfood assistance program, 
would provide schools in low-income 
areas with funds to acquire equipment 
for the purpose of establishing, main- 
taining, and expanding school food serv- 
ice. This program will provide, on a 
cost-sharing basis with the State and 
local sources, the necessary school food 
service in areas where children are most 
in need of help. 

Mr. Chairman, the future of America 
lies in the hands of our children. It is 
important that we provide for their 
proper nutrition today to help their 
ability to learn, to grow, and to become 
healthy, effective adults. This bill con- 
tains such provisions. I urge unani- 
mous support for H.R. 13361. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield such time as he may require 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
MATTHEWS]. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am particularly interested in section 7 
of H.R. 13361 which provides authority 
for assistance to State educational agen- 
cies in meeting the additional costs they 
will incur if they are to do a proper job 
in this comprehensive program to im- 
prove child nutrition. 

I recognize that some people may well 
question the need for such assistance. 
The national school lunch program has 
done very well over the past 20 years 
without a penny of Federal funds going 
for State administration and how can 
we be sure that Federal funds will not 
simply be substituted for State funds? 

I would suggest on this score that the 
State school lunch staffs have done a 
tremendous job over the years—under- 
staffed and underfinanced as they are. 
We are now asking them to undertake 
the toughest job of all—to reach those 
hardest to reach—to reach those chil- 
dren who have been bypassed in the 
growth of the program. We are asking 
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these State people to analyze local situa- 
tions to determine which schools are 
eligible for special assistance under the 
lunch program; to analyze the needs of 
a school or school system for equipment 
assistance and to review proposals for 
the procurement of equipment and to 
help determine the need for and help set 
up pilot breakfast programs. 

These are schools, too, that will need 
extra attention, extra expert assistance 
in every phase of their operations from 
budgeting to storage space to menu 
planning. These are schools that will 
have to trim costs at every corner be- 
cause these are schools where the chil- 
dren in attendance cannot afford that 
extra nickel or extra dime per meal that 
can give the school lunch manager a 
little elbow room. Nevertheless, these 
are also schools that will be expected to 
meet the same meal-type requirements 
as those in the affluent suburbs. 

It is clear to me that the State staffs 
will need and are entitled to some help 
in meeting the personnel and other costs 
that will be involved in these activities 
if we are to demand of them the super- 
visory and technical capabilities required 
to meet this new challenge. 

One of the great blessings of Ameri- 
can agriculture is the consumer food pro- 
grams which in my State of Florida last 
year made possible the feeding of 740,000 
schoolchildren, 29,000 persons in institu- 
tions, and nearly 92,000 other needy per- 
sons. In addition 22,500 persons were 
recipients of disaster relief food. 

In the breakdown of the consumer 
food programs in Florida which follows 
this statement, I am sure that we can see 
the new programs of H.R. 13361 will add 
to the burden of the State educational 
agencies in meeting the additional costs 
they will incur. It is most proper, I 
think, to provide for financial assistance 
to these agencies as we have done in this 
bill: 

Florida consumer food programs, fiscal year 
1965, summary 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM 


Number of schools 1, 627 
Number of children 643, 659 
Total lunches served (mi- 

„ 114. 1 
Free lunches (percent) 8. 9 


Local food purchases — $25, 665, 000 
Federal payments - 84, 718, 000 
SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


Number of outlets 
Number of half-pints served 


% 5 58. 3 
Federal expenditures $1, 441, 000 
COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 

Quantity and cost of foods dis- 
tributed: 
Schools (secs. 32 and 416) 
(20,911,000 pounds) $6, 982, 000 
Schools (sec. 6) (12,034,000 
e ee 2, 286, 000 
Institutions (3,226,000 
POUNnGS)) Sas eden eee kee 572, 000 
Needy persons (23,520,000 
Dine! 2 4, 688, 000 
Total (59,691,000 pounds) 14, 528,000 
Number of participants: Persons 
Schools (all) 740, 329 
„ 5... 29, 169 
Needy persons _..-....-..._ 91,947 
R 861, 445 
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A total of 22,513 disaster relief recipients 
received 9,087 pounds of food, 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I yield 2 minutes to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Ryan}. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am glad 
once again to have the opportunity to 
support legislation to provide food and 
milk to the young people of this Nation, 
through their schools and through their 
summer camps, at the time in their lives 
and in their days when it will most help 
them to develop and learn. 

Throughout my years in Congress, I 
have been an unyielding supporter of 
both the school milk and the school 
lunch programs. On February 10 of this 
year, when the funding of these pro- 
grams was threatened, I insisted that 
the country could continue to fund these 
programs fully, whatever the cost of our 
commitments elsewhere in the world. 

The present bill is a sound extension 
of these programs. Besides extending 
the special milk program for another 4 
years, the bill would add a new school 
breakfast program and a nonfood assist- 
ance program. Teachers have often told 
me about children who could not con- 
centrate on studies in the morning be- 
cause their stomachs were empty. 
Hopefully, the school breakfast program 
will make it possible for communities to 
help children to start each schoolday 
with a satisfied stomach and a fresh 
mind, 

However, I am concerned about the 
subject which has been discussed this 
afternoon, and that is the question of 
the application of title VI to the pro- 
grams under this bill and to the school 
lunch program. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the clear intent 
of the Congress and the clear wording 
of Federal statues, the Department of 
Agriculture, I am afraid, will twist this 
bill by some strange reasoning so as to 
exempt it from title VI. This is what 
happened under the school lunch pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Chairman, I was startled to learn 
that the Department of Agriculture has 
not applied title VI to the school lunch 
program and has issued regulations 
which exempt the school lunch program 
from title VI and which permit segre- 
gated public schools to receive assistance 
under the program—7 CFR 15.3. This 
was confirmed in a letter to me which 
was referred to earlier this afternoon, a 
letter from the Acting General Counsel 
of the Agriculture Department. 

Indeed, the Department of Agriculture 
has distributed a memorandum to State 
school officers which says that: 

For the present the school lunch program 
will continue to operate in segregated and 
nonsegregated schools. 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to read 
that language again because I think it 
is very important for us to see how the 
law has been flaunted by the Depart- 
ment. The memorandum by the De- 
partment of Agriculture to State school 
officials says, and I quote: 

‘The present school lunch program will con- 
tinue to operate in segregated and nonseg- 
regated schools. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Gum! who 
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says that this is clearly in violation of 
the intent of the Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, the explanation for 
these regulations offered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is totally untenable. 
So long as children of every race have 
equal access to the school lunches, the 
Department contends, there is no dis- 
crimination. That logic, of course, is the 
reasoning of Plessy against Ferguson. 
It maintains that, so long as the food 
programs are equal, they may be sepa- 
rate. That is the logic which for three 
quarters of a century permitted separate 
schools, separate lunch counters, sepa- 
rate facilities. 

Mr. Chairman, this Nation is now dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are 
created equal and endowed with certain 
inalienable rights. Congress has finally 
declared that separate facilities cannot 
be equal. In the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
it determined to end discrimination in 
public programs and in public places. 

We have made it illegal for there to be 
separate eating places for whites and Ne- 
groes. How then can a department of 
this Federal Government contend that 
Congress would permit a Federal pro- 
gram to serve children in segregated eat- 
ing places? 

Mr. Chairman, the School Lunch Act— 
and the amendments which we discuss 
today—are concerned with more than 
filling empty stomachs. They are con- 
cerned with “the health and well being 
of the Nation’s children.“ Those words 
come from the declaration of policy in 
the first School Lunch Act. The same 
Policy is engraved into the act which we 
vote on today. Moreover, the Child Nu- 
trition Act points to the demonstrated 
relationship between food and good nu- 
trition and the capacity of children to 
develop and learn.” 

Mr. Chairman, it was the historic hold- 
ing of the Supreme Court in Brown 
against Board of Education a dozen years 
ago that segregated schools are injurious 
to both the health and education of the 
Negro child. To quote the language of 
the Court: 

To separate them from others of similar 
age and qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as to 
their status in the community that may af- 


fect their hearts and minds in a way unlikely 
ever to be undone. 


It went on to point out that: 


Segregation with the sanction of law, there- 
fore, has a tendency to retard the educational 
and mental development of Negro children. 


It concluded: 


Separate educational facilities are in- 
herently unequal. 


Mr. Chairman, it is time that the De- 
partment of Agriculture began to apply 
title VI to the School Lunch Act. The 
history of title VI makes it clear that, as 
other methods of enforcement of de- 


segregation fail, the school lunch pro- 
gram should begin to be used toward that 
end. The history and language of that 
title also make it clear that Federal funds 
should not be sent into school districts 
where the officials flout the law of the 
land with respect to the desegregation of 
schools, and where they make no effort 
to comply with desegregation orders. 
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When we passed the historic Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, it was hoped that title 
IV of that act would be enough to de- 
segregate the Nation’s schools. But 
those hopes have not been justified. In 
the majority of school districts through- 
out the South, neither title IV, nor the 
threat of the cutoff of Federal funds for 
education have proved sufficient to end 
segregation. 7 

The figures on the degree of desegrega- 
tion are striking. On May 24, 1966, the 
Christian Science Monitor reported the 
estimated statistics of school desegrega- 
tion for the year starting in September 
1965. The Office of Education estimated, 
according to the report, that only 7.5 per- 
cent of the Negro pupils in the 11 
Southern States are in school with 
whites. The Southern Regional Council 
in Atlanta put the figure even lower. It 
maintained that only 5.2 percent of the 
South’s Negro pupils are in desegregated 
classes. 

When the Justice Department came 
before Congress this spring with a re- 
quest for a new Civil Rights Act, one of 
the measures which it said that it need- 
ed was a stronger school desegregation 
provision. The Attorney General had 
found that title IV was simply not strong 
enough to do the job. 

Mr. Chairman, section 602 of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 authorizes “each Fed- 
eral department and agency which is em- 
powered to extend Federal financial as- 
sistance to any program or activity, by 
way of grant, loan, or contract other 
than a contract of insurance or guar- 
anty,” to effectuate compliance with the 
nondiscrimination requirement of sec- 
tion 601 “by the termination of or re- 
fusal to grant or to continue assistance 
under such program or activity to any re- 
cipient as to whom there has been an ex- 
press finding on the record, after op- 
portunity for hearing, of a failure to com- 
ply with such requirement.” 

There can be absolutely no question 
that the school lunch program was in- 
tended to be covered by this title. In 
a letter of December 2, 1963, to the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], Attorney General 


Katzenbach, who was then Deputy At- 


torney General, included a list of pro- 
grams which may involve Federal finan- 
cial assistance and which, insofar as 
they do involve such assistance to any 
program or activity, would be covered by 
title VI. The list includes the school 
lunch program. 

On March 30, 1964, Vice President 
Humpurey, who was then a Senator and 
one of the managers of the bill, stated 
during the Senate debate on the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, that: 


In the administration of the school lunch 
program title VI would also authorize a re- 
quirement that the schools receiving school 
lunch money not engage in ractal discrimina- 
tion, 


Mr. Chairman, the Department of 
Agriculture has explained its legal posi- 
tion in a letter to me dated August 31, 
1966, by Edward M. Shulman, Acting 
General Counsel of the Department. Mr. 
Shulman maintains that: 

The legislative history of title VI evidences 
a clear intent that, since the objective of 
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the national school lunch program is to feed 
school children, the title should not be ap- 
plied so as to deny participation in the pro- 


gram to schools in segregated school sys- 
tems. 


As evidence, he cites a speech by Sen- 
ator Pastore, one of the managers of 
the bill. 

But as one of the first advocates of 
title VI, I am appalled to find that the 
Agriculture Department would give so 
much weight to Senator Pastore’s obser- 
vations. His comments were sand- 
wiched in between statements by Sen- 
ator Lone of Louisiana who complete- 
ly disagreed with Senator Pasrore’s in- 
terpretation. To quote Senator Lone: 

Mr. President, the Senator from Rhode 
Island has made a speech based on a view 
in direct conflict with the plain language 
of this bill. 


A few minutes later, Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH lined up with Senator Lone’s 
interpretation of the bill. And still later 
in the debate that afternoon, Senator 
Javits said that, as he understood the 
title: 

Where the objective of the statute is to 
feed children rather than to educate chil- 
dren, those funds will not be cut off if there 
is good faith compliance with the other 
parts of the law with relation to desegrega- 
tion. 


Thus Senator Javirs, too, understood 
that the title required “good faith com- 
pliance with other parts of the law.” 
Obviously, the deliberate obstruction of 
the Supreme Court desegregation de- 
cision in the Southern States is not “good 
faith compliance.” 

It is clear, therefore, that on the day 
when Senator Pastore presented his view 
of title VI, totally different and contra- 
dictory views were presented by other 
Members of that body, some of whom 
favored the bill and some of whom op- 
posed it. 

The only discussion of the school lunch 
program and title VI on the floor of the 
House indicates that the Members of this 
body, in voting for the title, believed that 
it would apply to school lunches. The 
following colloquy between Congress- 
man Porr and Congressman Lindsay 
took place on February 7, 1964: 

Mr. Porr. It is my understanding that title 
IV is intended to deal only with public 
schools. May I inquire with reference to 
title VI? If school lunch benefits or school 
milk benefits are extended to private schools, 
could the Department of Agriculture cut off 
such assistance to private schools under title 
VI? 

Mr. Linpsay. As I understood it, the gentle- 
man's question was, are those cases where 
Federal funds are supplied for school milk 
to private schools covered? The answer is 
“yes,” 


Mr. Chairman, the language of title VI 
is plain. It makes no exception for the 
school lunch program, The intent of the 
Members of this body is clear: the school 
lunch program was expected to be 
covered by title VI. The legislative his- 
tory in the other body may, I concede, 
be a bit cloudy due to the comment of 
Senator Pastore, but the Senate debate, 
too, makes it clear that most of the Mem- 
bers of that body expected the school 
lunch program to be covered by title VI. 
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Mr. Chairman, practically every pro- 
gram reached by title VI concerns an 
area of need to human beings. If non- 
compliance with the law makes it neces- 
sary to cut off funds, the responsibility 
rests with the local officials who defy the 
Constitution and the statutes passed by 
the Congress. 

I have been a consistant supporter of 
Aid for Dependent Children, and I am 
greatly disturbed when the discrimina- 
tory policies of local officials make it nec- 
essary to cut off or suspend welfare aid 
which may be of critical importance to 
its recipients. I am a firm supporter of 
medicare and I am greatly disturbed to 
discover that some local officials have 
made it necessary to withhold medicare 
benefits from some communities. 

However, the elimination of segrega- 
tion throughout this country is a na- 
tional goal which can bow before no 
other. It is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrators of Federal programs to use 
those programs to help to achieve de- 
segregation. In the field of school de- 
segregation, where other Federal efforts 
appear to have failed in large measure, 
there can be no excuse for the continued 
failure of the administration to use the 
school lunch program—and the pro- 
grams which we will vote on this after- 
noon to end discrimination. 

Mr. Chairman, the importance of the 
school lunch program as a lever for 
school desegregation has been under- 
lined by the action of the Alabama Sen- 
ate which last night approved Governor 
Wallace’s plan to prohibit the State’s 
public schools from desegregating volun- 


tarily under the guidelines established by. 


the Office of Education. If the bill passes 
the Alabama House, as is expected, and 
is signed by the Governor, then the funds 
dispersed by the Office of Education will 
no longer serve as a lever to persuade 
Alabama schools to desegregate. In that 
situation it would seem clear that the 
administration should do what it can 
to use the funds dispersed under the 
school lunch program to achieve desegre- 
gation in Alabama, 

Therefore, today I have sent a letter 
to the Vice President, urging him to take 
immediate steps to assure that programs 
administered by the Agriculture Depart- 
ment are utilized to achieve the objec- 
tives of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. I 
have asked him to convene a meeting of 
representatives of the Justice Depart- 
ment, the Department of Agriculture, 
and the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to explore ways in 
which the programs administered by the 
Department of Agriculture can best be 
utilized to achieve desegregation of the 
Nation’s schools. I have also called 
upon the Attorney General to take im- 
mediate action. 

Mr. Chairman, it is time that the Agri- 
culture Department ended a policy 
which, in effect, makes the Federal Goy- 
ernment a catering service for segre- 
gated eating facilities. It is time that 
the Agriculture Department recognized 
that a program designed to promote the 
“health and well-being of the Nation's 
children” cannot successfully operate 
through segregated schools—for a seg- 
regated climate is inherently unhealthy. 
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It is time that the administration recog- 
nized that a program designed to im- 
prove education by improving nutrition, 
cannot be divorced from the other edu- 
cational policies of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, in short I believe it is 
high time that the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Agriculture enforced the law 
as we wrote it. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 4 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
RESNICK]. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, as one 
of the cosponsors of this piece of legis- 
lation, I rise in wholehearted support of 
it. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that this legis- 
lation can be held as landmark legis- 
lation. I believe especially that the 
breakfast program deserves our com- 
mendation and our attention. 

Mr. Chairman, I was particularly im- 
pressed by the studies done in one 
children’s program wherein it was point- 
ed out that when the children came to 
school on Monday they ate approximately 
twice as much for breakfast as they did 
on Friday. This was true because they 
were so starved over the weekend that 
they required this extra food at the be- 
ginning of the week. 

I think I can add in parentheses, that 
it is a very sad commentary that this, in 
the richest Nation in the world, can have 
this happen. That young children who 
through no fault of their own, and who 
do not have a choice of parents or where 
they are going to live, have to go to 
school hungry. 

I think this bill will go a long way in 
bringing quality into education to the 
children because, as we have heard many 
times this afternoon, a child who is 
hungry finds it very difficult to study. 

As a Member who has been very in- 
terested in the struggle for human rights 
and civil rights, I feel that this act and 
the money spent under this act certainly 
come under title VI. 

I disagree with my friend from New 
York that it is a question of separate 
but equal. That we, here in this bill, 
cannot attempt to straighten out all the 
wrongs in all the school systems through- 
out the United States. We are interested 
in this bill not with schools but we are 
interested in schoolchildren. We want to 
see that these children get fed and get 
fed properly. I think this is our over- 
whelming desire in this particular legis- 
lation. 

I believe that there is other legislation 
that we have passed this session and 
there will be other legislation in Con- 
gresses to come. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I 
think there is no question, and it has 
been expressed by members of the com- 
mittee and by members of the House 
Judiciary Committee who were here when 
title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act was 
debated and passed, that the school lunch 
program, of course, comes under the pro- 
visions of that civil rights bill. 

I concur with all that has been said 
in commendation to this committee for 
attempting to extend such a worthwhile 
program. I would especially like to com- 
mend Chairman Cootey and Subcom- 
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mittee Chairman HARLAN HAGAN for their 
sincere efforts in supporting this pro- 
gram. I think that the efforts to expand 
this program are certainly such as to 
receive the commendations from people 
in every walk of life. 

In the ghettos and in the poverty- 
stricken rural areas, it seems to me we 
are addressing a question, my colleagues, 
which in some way can answer some of 
the civil disturbances that we have found 
to be going on recently. I particularly 
support the nonfood assistance program, 
and would like to elaborate upon its im- 
portance in the Child Nutrition Act. 

Despite the expansion of the school 
lunch program in the last 20 years, there 
are large numbers of children who do 
not receive a complete lunch at school 
each day—and many of these children 
are those who need it the most. Those 
9 million youngsters, a significant pro- 
portion of whom are in the needy cate- 
gory attend schools where lunch facili- 
ties are not available. Frequently, the 
schools which have been unable to have 
a lunch program are small ones, located 
in rural areas. ‘The same problem exists 
in the older schools in the economically 
distressed areas of our cities where 
limited financial resources make it im- 
possible to provide a lunch service. In 
contrast, the suburban areas have been 
able to finance lunch rooms in their 
schools. 

This lack of food service facilities is 
not a problem which exists in only a few 
States or in only a few areas. Rather, 
it is an extensive problem and steps 
need to be taken to help provide food 
service in these schools where the local 
communities need this help. 

Since the National School Lunch Pro- 
gram is locally oriented, the responsi- 
bility for providing food service equip- 
ment is likewise a local one. However, 
many of the economically distressed 
areas are not financially able to bear the 
whole of this burden. Further, educa- 
tors have found that “You can’t teach a 
hungry child’—and the noticeable im- 
provement in attendance, attention span 
and academic achievements when a 
lunch service is initiated attest to the 
validity of this principle. 

It is for these reasons, therefore, that 
I firmly believe that every schoolchild 
regardless of his parent’s income or his 
neighborhood, should have the oppor- 
tunity to have an adequate nutritious 
school lunch and strongly support sec- 
tion 5 to assist the schools in low-income 
areas to acquire food service equipment. 

This section does not completely re- 
lieve the local community of either its 
financial responsibility or its social obli- 
gations for providing nutritious lunches 
to its children. To the contrary, it con- 
templates the supplementation of the 
Federal funds because one-fourth of the 
cost of any new food service equipment 
must be borne locally. Also involved is 
the determination of local needs, the de- 
velopment of a project type application, 
and justification of need for such assist- 
ance by the community. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, while I still have this extra time, I 
wish to commend the members of this 
committee who have worked on this and 
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other programs—for example, the gen- 
tlewoman from Washington [Mrs. May], 
who was a most valuable member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and of this 
Congress; the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Resnick], who is a relative fresh- 
man and who has expressed great inter- 
est in the economic welfare not only of 
the poor and handicapped around the 
country but also in the welfare of his 
farmer constituents. 

I have already mentioned the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Quire] and 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FIND- 
tev], who has also contributed a great 
deal to the program. There are others— 
I cannot name all of them. 

I hope we may get an almost unani- 
mous vote on the passage of this legisla- 
tion. I think it is one of the major 
pieces of legislation in this session. 

Mr. Chairman, I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] Eighty-nine 
members are present, not a quorum. 
The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 263 
Abbitt Hagan, Ga. Powell 
Abernethy Halleck Rees 
Addabbo Hansen, Wash. Reid, II. 
Anderson, III. Harvey, Ind Reid, N.Y. 
Ashbrook Hays Reinecke 
Ashmore Hébert Rhodes, Ariz. 
Baring Herlong Rivers, S. C. 
Battin Horton Roberts 
Beckworth Hosmer Robison 
Bell Howard Rogers, Colo. 

Jones, Mo Rogers, Tex. 
Bolling Jones, N.C. Rostenkowski 
Bolton y Roush 

Keogh Satterfield 
Burleson King, N. X. St Germain 
Burton, Utah Kluczynski Saylor 
Callaway Kornegay Schisler 
Carter bs Schmidhauser 
Celler Laird Scott 
Clark Landrum Senner 
Cohelan Leggett Sickles 
Corbett Long, La. Stephens 
Corman Long, Md. Sweeney 
Cunningham McClory Taylor 
Cc McEwen Teague, Calif. 

e McMillan Teague, Tex. 

Davis, Ga Machen Thomas 
Dawson Mackay Thompson, Tex. 
Diggs Mackie Toll 
Dulski Madden Tunney 
Duncan, Oreg. Martin, Ala. Tupper 
Edmondson Mass. Tuten 
Edwards, La. Martin, Nebr, Ullman 
Evins, Tenn. Mathias Utt 
Fallon Mink Van Deerlin 
Fascell Waggonner 
Fino Moeller Walker, Miss. 
Fisher Morrison Watkins 
Flynt Mosher Watts 
Frelinghuysen Multer Whalley 
Friedel Murphy, I Williams 
Fulton, Tenn. Murray Ulis 
Gallagher O'Brien Wilson, Bob 
Garmatz O'Konski Wilson, 
Gettys Olson, Minn Charles H 
Gilligan O'Neill, Ga Wyatt 
Green, Oreg. O'Neill, Mass. Yates 
Griffiths Zablocki 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore, Mr. ALBERT, 
having the chair, Mr. OLSEN of 
Montana, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union reported that that Committee 
having had under consideration the bill, 
H.R. 13361, and finding itself wtihout a 
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quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called when 292 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN, There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule the Clerk will now read the substi- 
tute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966". 


DECLARATION OF PURPOSE 


Sec. 2. In recognition of the demonstrated 
relationship between food and good nutrition 
and the capacity of children to develop and 
learn, based on the years of cumulative suc- 
cessful experience under the national school 
lunch program with its significant contribu- 
tions in the field of applied nutrition re- 
search, it is hereby declared to be the policy 
of Congress that these efforts shall be ex- 
tended, expanded, and strengthened under 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture 
as a measure to safeguard the health and 
well-being of the Nation’s children, and to 
encourage the domestic consumption of agri- 
cultural and other foods, by assisting States, 
through grants-in-aid and other means, to 
meet more effectively the nutritional needs of 
our children, 

SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1967, not to exceed $110,000,000; for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, not to exceed 
$115,000,000; and for each of the two succeed- 
ing fiscal years not to exceed $120,000,000, to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture, under 
such rules and regulations as he may deem in 
the public interest, to encourage consump- 
tion of fluid milk by children in the United 
States in (1) nonprofit schools of high school 
grade and under, and (2) nonprofit nursery 
schools, child-care centers, settlement 
houses, summer camps, and similar nonprofit 
institutions devoted to the care and train- 
ing of children. For the purpose of this sec- 
tion “United States” means the fifty States 
and the District of Columbia. The Secre- 
tary shall administer the special milk pro- 
gram provided for by this section to the 
maximum extent practicable in the same 
manner as he administered the special milk 
program provided for by Public Law 85-478, 
as amended, during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1966. 

SCHOOL BREAKFAST PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, not to exceed $7,500,000; and 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, not 
to exceed $10,000,000, to enable the Secretary 
to formulate and carry out a pilot program 
to assist States through grants-in-aid and 
other means, to initiate, maintain, or expand 
nonprofit breakfast programs in schools. 

APPORTIONMENT TO STATES 

(b) Of the funds appropriated for the pur- 
poses of this section, the Secretary shall for 
each fiscal year, (1) apportion $2,600,000 
equally among the States other than Guam, 
the Virgin Islands, and American Samoa, and 
$45,000 equally among Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa, and (2) appor- 
tion the remainder among the States in ac- 
cordance with the apportionment formula 
contained in section 4 of the National School 
Lunch Act, as amended. 
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STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 


(c) Funds apportioned and paid to any 
State for the purpose of this section shall be 
disbursed by the State educational agency 
to schools selected by the State educational 
agency, to reimburse such schools for the 
cost of obtaining agricultural and other foods 
for consumption by needy children in a 
breakfast program and for the purpose of 
subsection (e). Such food costs many in- 
clude, in addition to the purchase price, the 
cost of processing, distributing, transporting, 
storing and handling. Disbursement to 
schools shall be made at such rates per meal 
or on such other basis as the Secretary shall 
prescribe. In selecting schools, the State 
educational agency shall, to the extent prac- 
ticable, give first consideration to those 
schools drawing attendance from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist and to 
those schools to which a substantial propor- 
tion of the children enrolled must travel long 
distances daily. 

(d) In circumstances of severe need where 
the rate per meal estabilshed by the Secre- 
tary is deemed by him insufficient to carry 
on an effective breakfast program in a school, 
the Secretary may authorize financial assist- 
ance up to 80 per centum of the operating 
costs of such a program, including cost of 
obtaining, preparing, and serving food. In 
the selection of schools to receive assistance 
under this section, the State educational 
agency shall require applicant schools to 
provide justification of the need for such 
assistance, 


NUTRITIONAL AND OTHER PROGRAM 
REQUIREMENTS 

(e) Breakfasts served by schools partici- 
pating in the school breakfast program under 
this section shall consist of a combination of 
foods and shall meet minimum nutritional 
requirements prescribed by the Secretary on 
the basis of tested nutritional research. 
Such breakfasts shall be served without cost 
or at a reduced cost only to children who are 
determined by local school authorities to be 
unable to pay the full cost of the breakfast. 
In such determinations, such local 
authorities should, to the extent practicable, 
consult with public welfare and health agen- 
cies. No physical segregation of or other dis- 
crimination against any child shall be made 
by the school because of his inability to pay. 


NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


(f) The withholding of funds for and dis- 
bursement to nonprofit private schools will 
be effected in accordance with section 10 of 
the National School Lunch Act, as amended, 
exclusive of the matching provision thereof. 


NONFOOD ASSISTANCE PROGRAM AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 5. (a) There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, not to exceed $12,000,000, for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, not to 
exceed $15,000,000, for each of the two fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1969, and June 30, 
1970, not to exceed $18,000,000, and for each 
fiscal year thereafter such sums as the Con- 
gress may hereafter authorize, to enable the 
Secretary to formulate and carry out a pro- 
gram to assist the States through grants-in- 
aid and other means to supply schools draw- 
ing attendance from areas in which poor 
economic conditions exist with facilities, 
other than land and buildings, for the 
storage, preparation, transportation, and 
serving of food to enable such schools to 
establish, maintain, and expand school food 
service programs, In the case of nonprofit 
private schools, such facilities shall be for 
use of such schools principally in connection 
with child feeding programs authorized in 
this Act and in the National School Lunch 
Act, as amended, and in the event the fa- 
cilities are no longer so used, that part of 
such facilities financed with Federal funds, 
or the residual value thereof, shall revert 
to the United States. 
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APPORTIONMENTS TO STATES 


(b) The Secretary shall apportion the 
funds appropriated for the purposes of this 
section among the States during each fiscal 
year on the same basis as apportionments 
are made under section 4 of the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended, for supply- 
ing agricultural and other foods, except that 
apportionment to American Samoa for any 
fiscal year shall be on the same basis as the 
apportionment to the other States. Pay- 
ments to any State of funds apportioned for 
any fiscal year shall be made upon condition 
that at least one-fourth of the cost of any 
facilities financed under this subsection shall 
be borne by State or local funds. 


STATE DISBURSEMENT TO SCHOOLS 


(c) Funds apportioned and paid to any 
State for the purpose of this section shall 
be disbursed by the State educational agency 
to assist schools, which draw attendance 
from areas in which poor economic con- 
ditions exist and which have no, or grossly 
inadequate, facilities, to conduct a school 
food service program, and to acquire such 
facilities. In the selection of schools to re- 
ceive assistance under this section, the State 
educational agency shall require applicant 
schools to provide justification of the need 
for such assistance and the inability of the 
school to finance the food service equipment 
and facilities needed. Disbursements to any 
school may be made, by advances or reim- 
bursements, only after approval by the 
State educational agency of a request by 
the school for funds, accompanied by a de- 
tailed description of the facilities to be ac- 
quired and the plans for the use thereof in 
effectively meeting the nutritional needs of 
children in the school. 


NONPROFIT PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


(d) The withholding of funds for and 
disbursement to nonprofit private schools 
will be effected in accordance with section 
10 of the National School Lunch Act, as 
amended, exclusive of the matching pro- 
vision thereof. 


PAYMENTS TO STATES 


Sec. 6. The Secretary shall certify to the 
Secretary of the Treasury from time to time 
the amounts to be paid to any State under 
sections 3 through 7 of this Act and the 
time or times such amounts are to be paid; 
and the Secretary of the Treasury shall pay 
to the State at the time or times fixed by 
the Secretary the amounts so certified. 


STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSES 


Sec. 7. The Secretary may utilize funds ap- 
propriated under this section for advances 
to each State educational agency for use for 
its administrative expenses in supervising 
and giving technical assistance to the local 
school districts in their conducting of pro- 
grams under this Act. Such funds shall 
be advanced only in amounts and to the 
extent determined necessary by the Secre- 
tary to assist such State agencies in the ad- 
ministration of additional activities under- 
taken by them under section 11 of the Na- 
tional School Lunch Act, as amended, and 
sections 4 and 5 of this Act. There are 
hereby authorized to be appropriated such 
sums as may be necessary for the purposes 
this section. 


UTILIZATION OF FOODS 


Sec. 8. Each school participating under sec- 
tion 4 of this Act shall, insofar as practicable, 
utilize in its program foods designated from 
time to time by the Secretary as being in 
abundance, either nationally or in the school 
area, or foods donated by the Secretary. 
Foods available under section 416 of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949 (63 Stat. 1058), as 
amended, or purchased under section 32 of 
the Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 774), as 
amended, or section 709 of the Food and Agri- 
culture Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 1212), may be 
donated by the Secretary to schools, in ac- 
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cordance with the needs as determined by 
local school authorities, for utilization in 
their feeding programs under this Act. 
NONPROFIT PROGRAMS 

Sec. 9. The food and milk service programs 
in schools and nonprofit institutions receiv- 
ing assistance under this Act shall be con- 
ducted on a nonprofit basis. 


REGULATIONS 
Sec. 10. The Secretary shall prescribe such 


regulations as he may deem necessary to 
carry out this Act. 


PROHIBITIONS 


Sec. 11. (a) In carrying out the provisions 
of sections 3 through 5 of this Act, neither 
the Secretary nor the State shall impose any 
requirements with respect to teaching per- 
sonnel, curriculum, instruction, methods of 
instruction, and materials of instruction. 

(b) The value of assistance to children 
under this Act shall not be considered to be 
income or resources for any purpose under 
any Federal or State laws including, but not 
limited to, laws relating to taxation, welfare, 
and public assistance programs. Expendi- 
tures of funds from State and local sources 
for the maintenance of food programs for 
children shall not be diminished as a result 
of funds received under this Act. 


CENTRALIZATION OF ADMINISTRATION 


Sec. 12. Authority for the conduct and su- 
pervision of Federal programs to assist 
schools in providing food service programs 
for children is assigned to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. To the extent prac- 
ticable, other Federal agencies administering 
programs under which funds are to be pro- 
vided to schools for such assistance shall 
transfer such funds to the Department of 
Agriculture for distribution through the ad- 
ministrative channels and in accordance with 
the standards established under this Act and 
the National School Lunch Act. 


PRESCHOOL PROGRAMS 


Sec. 13. The Secretary may extend the ben- 
efits of all school feeding programs conducted 
and supervised by the Department of Agri- 
culture to include preschool programs op- 
erated as part of the school system. 

Sec. 14. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for any fiscal year such sums 
as may be necessary to the Secretary for his 
administrative expense under this Act. 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS AND DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 15. For the purposes of this Act— 

(a) State“ means any of the fifty States, 
the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, or 
American Samoa. 

(b) “State educational agency” means, as 
the State legislature may determine, (1) the 
chief State school officer (such as the State 
superintendent of public instruction, com- 
missioner of education, or similar officer), or 
(2) a board of education controlling the State 
department of education. 

(e) “Nonprofit private school“ means any 
private school excempt from income tax un- 
der section 501(c) (3) of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954. 

(d) “School” means any public or non- 
profit private school of high school grade 
or under, including kindergarten and pre- 
school programs operated by such school and, 
with respect to Puerto Rico, shall also in- 
clude nonprofit child-care centers certified 
as such by the Governor of Puerto Rico. 

(e) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

ACCOUNTS AND RECORDS 

Src. 16. States, State educational agencies, 
schools, and nonprofit institutions partici- 
pating in programs under this Act shall keep 
such accounts and records as may be neces- 
sary to enable the Secretary to determine 
whether there has been compliance with this 
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Act and the regulations hereunder. Such 
accounts and records shall at all times be 
available for inspection and audit by repre- 
sentatives of the Secretary and shall be pre- 
served for such period of time, not in excess 
of three years, as the Secretary determines 
is necessary. 


Mr. HAGEN of California (during the 
reading of the bill). Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
considered as read and open for amend- 
ment at any point. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. QUIE 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ur: On page 
35. lines 8 and 9, strike out the words fa- 
cilities, other than land and buildings,“ and 
insert in lieu thereof the word “equipment”. 

On page 35, line 12, strike out the word 
“facilities” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “equipment”, 

On page 35, line 15, strike out the words 
“the facilities are” and insert in lieu thereof 
the words “such equipment is”. 

On page 35, line 16, strike out the word 
“facilities” and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “equipment”. 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to explain to the membership what 
this amendment does. 

Mr. Chairman, it makes a change ex- 
actly like we did in the Committee on 
Education and Labor when we considered 
this legislation. 

Since the administration needs the 
equipment, we decided to write the word 
“equipment” in rather than the words 
“facilities other than buildings and 
land“. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUIE, I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I understand that this amendment 
merely clarifies the intent of the com- 
mittee and I accept the amendment. 

Mr. QUIE. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MRS. MAY 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mrs. May: On page 
39, after line 25, insert: 

“OVERSEAS DEPENDENT SCHOOLS 

“Sec. 15. (a) There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated for any fiscal year such 
sums as may be necessary to extend to chil- 
dren attending overseas dependent schools 
administered by the Department of Defense 
the benefits of this Act and of the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended. 

“(b) The Secretary, after appropriate con- 
sultation with the Secretary of Defense, is 
authorized to make such rules and regula- 
tions as he deems necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section.“ 

On page 40, lines 2 and 21, strike out “Src. 
15.“ and “Sec. 16” and insert respectively 
“Sec. 16" and “Sec. 17”. 


Mrs. MAY. Mr. Chairman, during 
general debate I spoke about the 170,000 
of our children who are overseas. 


Without objection, 
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Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentlewoman yield? 
Mrs. MAY. I yield to the gentleman. 
Mr. HAGEN of California. In the in- 
terest of time, I wish to say that this is 
not an amendment which was considered 
in our committee. I understand it is the 
subject of a bill which is before an- 
other standing committee of the House. 
However, as far as I personally am con- 
cerned, I am willing to accept the 
amendment. 
Mrs. MAY. I thank the gentleman 
very much. 
Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I would like to ask one clarifying 
question. As I understand your amend- 
ment to implement this extension pro- 
gram, there would have to be separate 
appropriations? 
. Mrs. MAY. Les, that is correct. Up 

until now they have not had the right 
to the benefits of our school lunch pro- 
gram. I refer to our American children 
overseas. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, on the basis of that understanding, 
I accept the amendment. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. PUCINSKI 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Puctnskr: On 
page 32, line 20, insert after “Virgin Islands” 
the following: Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands.“ 

On page 32, line 21, insert after Virgin 
Islands“ the following: Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands.” 

On page 40, line 5, insert after “Virgin Is- 
lands” the following: “Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
shall not take my full 5 minutes 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a moment before you proceed further? 

I would like to say that we accept your 
amendment. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I would like the 
Recorp to show that this amendment 
was offered by our colleague from 
Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] who could not be 
here today. She is a member of my sub- 
committee, the Select Committee on 
Education of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor. We have re- 
ported out a bill similar to the one that 
is before us here. Our bill was an 
amendment to the school lunch program, 
which comes under the jurisdiction of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor. The pilot programs in this bill 
are incorporated as a new part of this 
Nutrition Act. Mrs. Minx had re- 
quested that this amendment be offered 
today so that the youngsters living in 
the Trust Territories, which include the 
Caroline Islands, the Marshall Islands, 
and the Marianas, with the exception of 
Guam, which had been mandated to the 
United States after World War II, would 
come within the provisions of this act. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, 
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Mr. QUIE. I just want to say to my 
colleague from Illinois that we will ac- 
cept the amendment on this side. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, probably 
more consideration should be given to 
this amendment. We are operating the 
Trust Territories under a mandate from 
the United Nations, and I am afraid that 
we are treading in fields in which we 
really do not have authority. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
might point out to the House that the 
subject has been before my committee. 
We had testimony on this amendment. 
This amendment has been approved by 
the agencies involved, and it is an 
amendment that will indeed not only 
serve a good purpose, but is one that is 
needed, just as this whole bill is present- 
ly needed. 

I am grateful to the majority and mi- 
nority for accepting the amendment. 

Mr. DENTON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. DENTON. I am very much in 
favor of the amendment. I am a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Committee 
that will deal with the subject of the 
amendment, and I do not know why the 
islands to which the amendment refers 
should be treated any differently from 
any others. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
the amendment is agreed to. 

There was no objection. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, FINDLEY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FINDLEY: On 
page 32, line 7, strike out all the provisions 
authorizing the establishment of a school 
breakfast program, including lines 7 through 
24 on page 32, lines 1 through 24 on page 
33, and lines 1 through 20 on page 34, and 
renumber the subsequent sections accord- 
ingly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr, Chairman, the ef- 
fect of this amendment would be to strike 
from the bill the authorization for the 
breakfast feeding program. This bill 
provides a total of $17.5 million during 
the next 2 years. 

The school milk and the school lunch 
programs are successful and well-accept- 
ed programs which I support, but we 
have an entirely untried and untested 
program before us with this proposed 
school breakfast plan. 

There may well be some young people 
in the country who are not now getting 
an adequate breakfast. But I raise the 
question as to whether this is the fault 
of the Federal Government. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that the food stamp pro- 
gram is a Federal program, which makes 
available food to needy families on a 
wide basis, almost a nationwide basis 
now. We still have the program under 
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which food is distributed directly, apart 
from the food stamp program. 

There is no reason I can think of why 
any children need be denied a good 
breakfast for want of food. In addition 
to the entitlement in most areas of ex- 
treme need under the food stamp pro- 
gram for free food, needy families have 
access to free food under the direct dis- 
tribution program. 

Then we have the community action 
program under the poverty program 
which inyolves some child feeding en- 
titlement. Of course, there are a multi- 
tude of public assistance programs, both 
at State and local levels, which would 
make food available to needy families. 

This bill, of course, provides only a 
pilot program, but we have seen from 
experience that pilot programs tend to 
become permanent and to grow. 

This is a good time to ask ourselves 
whether the Federal Government really 
wants to embark upon a nationwide 
Federal program to provide breakfast 
for schoolchildren. This could become 
quite a project. 

We might be interested to note that 
this authorization provides for equip- 
ment for such cafeterias. As the de- 
mand for breakfast grows, as it certainly 
would once the schoolbus route gets 
scheduled on that basis, we are going to 
be buying an awful lot of equipment and 
a lot of food to serve through that 
facility. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, at the 
outset I want to make it clear that I 
strongly support the purpose of this bill 
but as a member of the committee, I 
would like to briefly turn to the hear- 
ings on this bill. The record shows that 
the so-called pilot breakfast program 
was not very thoroughly considered, at 
least during the hearings before the full 
committee. 

I believe the Secretary himself had at 
least some doubts about how the pro- 
gram would operate. Certainly there is 
no clear-cut guideline in the bill itself or 
in the language of the report about how 
to operate a successful school breakfast 
program. In the first place, it talks 
about distances in rural areas, and then 
it talks about the working mothers in 
the urban areas who have to go to work 
and not give their children breakfast. 

I believe we all agree that children 
have to be fed—maybe by the Federal 
Government. The next step could be 
school dinners, and the next step could 
be school dormitories with rights of 
visitation over the weekend by the 
parents. 

I believe we have gone a long way 
from the intent of the program. 

Certainly we all support the school 
lunch program and the school milk pro- 
gram. I wonder if we all know what the 
effect of the school breakfast program 
will be? We did not know in the com- 
mittee. I have the full hearings here. 

I support the gentleman from Illinois 
because the question of how this new 
breakfast program will operate in rural 
areas where children travel long dis- 
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tances by bus after leaving their homes 
very early in the morning simply has 
not been answered. No one seems to 
know whether these children will have 
to get up even earlier to get to school 
in time for breakfast or whether there 
will be a need for additional bus serv- 
ice, or what. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, I do 
not believe either of us—and I am sure 
I speak for the gentleman from Kansas 
are without concern for needy children 
and for hungry children particularly. I 
do call attention to the fact that we do 
have a multitude of feeding programs to 
provide food to these needy families. I 
might also point out that the Johnson 
administration asked for a 10-percent 
cut in the school lunch program and an 
80-percent cut in the school milk pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1967. 

I also raise the question whether or not 
the heads of educational institutions 
have been asking for this type of serv- 
ice. There is doubt in the minds of some 
I have heard from as to whether it is 
a practical idea and whether it may 
create more problems than it would pos- 
sibly solve. 

I do suggest that we support this 
amendment and take it out of the leg- 
islation and perhaps give this more 
study. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. 

I have been in the House a very short 
period of time, but during that short 
period of time I have been here I have 
heard my distinguished colleague from 
Illinois and fellow committee members 
rise up to speak against highway beauti- 
fication, against helping the old folks, 
and against helping just about anything 
or anybody. But I never thought that 
he would stand up to start on the chil- 
dren who need food. 

It may well be true that we have a 
multiplicity of programs today and that 
all children should be fed, but the sad 
fact is that today the evidence shows all 
children are not being fed. 

If we are going to err in this House, 
I would prefer to err on the side of jus- 
tice and charity. 

The pilot program might waste a few 
dollars. That is conceivable. I have yet 
to see any program, whether in Govern- 
ment or in business, that does not waste 
a few dollars. 

Are we to say, in the face of over- 
whelming evidence that young children 
are coming to school Monday morning so 
hungry that they eat twice as much as 
they do on Friday for breakfast, that 
this is not needed? It seems to me the 
evidence is ample and clear. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. DOLE. As I pointed out when I 
believe the gentleman was present, when 
we had the hearings, the thing which 
bothers me and which bothers the gentle- 
man from Illinois is the lack of any of 
the evidence the gentleman speaks about 
as to the Monday morning hunger. Iam 
certain that may exist, if the children 
have not been fed on Friday or Saturday. 

I do not believe the gentleman from 
Illinois or the gentleman from Kansas 
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quarrel with the lofty objective stated. 
We merely feel it has not had adequate 
consideration in our committee for the 
launching of an entirely new program 
without adequate consideration. 

Mr. RESNICK. If I understood the 
gentleman from Illinois correctly—and 
the gentleman joined in his remarks— 
basically you want to cut this program 
out without giving it a chance. I say we 
should give it a chance. Let us see how 
it works. The worst that can happen is 
that some hungry children will get fed. 
You want this House to vote against 
hungry children. That is your position. 
That is exactly your position. 

Mr.DOLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I decline to yield fur- 
ther. 

As I say, I am unskilled in parliamen- 
tary procedure and oratory, but I believe 
I still understand English, and I believe 
I understand the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, which would take out the break- 
fast feeding program. The only ones 
who would be affected and hurt by that 
would be the hungry children. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. My subcommittee 
held hearings on this subject. 

Would the gentleman agree that prob- 
ably the most successful single program 
in this country has been the hot lunch 
program and the milk program, being 
served to children of America, both in 
public and parochial private schools? 

It seems to me, when the gentleman 
talks about all the agencies capable of 
doing this, the agency which has proved 
most capable over the years has been the 
Department of Agriculture. That is what 
we would try to do in this pilot program. 
We would put it in the agency which has 
had the most experience, to save the most 
money for us and yet make the program 
work where it is needed. 

There are children in this country who 
do not get adequate diets. If we talk to 
any school teacher in the poverty area, 
we learn it a rather futile effort on her 
part to try to teach a youngster in class 
all day when the youngster has not had 
breakfast. 

This is a program for poor youngsters 
in poverty areas. This is not a program 
to spread out all over the country. There 
is ample evidence in many schools, where 
we are spending vast sums of Federal 
money in Federal aid in poverty areas, 
that the youngsters come into the class- 
room unable to keep up with the teacher 
simply because they have not had break- 
fast. It is not important why they did 
not have breakfast. The fact is they did 
not have breakfast. 

We are spending a lot of money not 
doing the job as we should. 

Mr. RESNICK. I thank my colleague. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of the amendment. 

I shall not consume 5 minutes, Mr. 
Chairman, because I do not like repe- 
titions. I did speak on this subject when 
the rule was under consideration. 

I opposed this new program at that 
time, and I oppose it now. I believe it 
would be a grave mistake for us during 
a time when we are at war and having 
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so many expenses, when we are so far be- 
hind on our budget, to launch upon new 
welfare programs. 

That is just what this is doing. Every- 
body in this House I believe is pretty 
much in favor of the lunch program. 
However, you are now proceeding to load 
it down with a breakfast program. When 
you get your foot in the door on that and 
these people who believe in the welfare 
state get it going good, then you are 
going to have a supper program. Then 
you are going to argue that we must 
not let the children go to bed hungry. 
Now, I have sympathy with the children, 
as all of us do, but there is a limit to 
what you can do. When you break this 
wagon down with all of the welfare pro- 
grams you are going to load onto it— 
and I do not yield to the gentleman from 
Illinois at this moment because he and 
I differ very much on many things as to 
what is suitable and proper and appro- 
priate for the Federal Government to do, 
but I think this is just getting out of 
hand. The program is new, it is half- 
baked, and there are no guidelines. How 
do you know whether a child has had 
breakfast or not when he comes in and 
applies? Nobody is going to mark him 
down if he has had two breakfasts be- 
for he got to school. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I wonder if the gen- 
tleman or anybody in this body can cite 
any educators who have asked for the 
establishment of a breakfast feeding 
program at the Federal level. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia I do not 
know of anybody, but it is not necessary. 
If somebody comes in here and tells us 
about hungry children, whether they are 
hungry or not, it has a great appeal. 
I am trying to be sensible about these 
things. Some of these programs are 
good, but I do not think they should be 
jeopardized by loading the wagon down 
too much. Just as sure as you are sitting 
here, you will have a program to serve 
supper and then a program to put the 
children in barracks so that their parents 
will not have to bother about them at all 
after they beget them. And you will 
have all public nurses pretty soon in this 
program in the poverty bill. I do not 
think I am going to have enough time 
to yield to everyone, but I will sit here 
all evening in order to defeat this thing 
if I can get time enough. I yield first to 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
PUCINSKI]. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, ear- 
lier today I am sure the gentleman and 
I were not too far apart when we voted 
for a $600 million cut in the foreign aid 
program. I think we have made cuts in 
many expenditures, but certainly you 
are not going to deny a very worthwhile 
project. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia I did not yield 
for another speech. I know the gentle- 
man’s views. If you want to ask me a 
question, all right. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. The answer to the 
gentleman is that there are educators 
who have asked for this bill. 
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Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I now yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield to me so I may answer 
the gentleman from Illinois who asked 
whether there was any educator—— 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. No, I will not 
yield for that. 

Mr. RYAN. Who asked for this pro- 
gram, let me say that I know of a school, 
PS-165, which is in my own district, 
where an experimental breakfast pro- 
gram has been carried out very success- 
fully. Prominent educators at Teach- 
er’s College at Columbia University have 
recommended this in order to help chil- 
dren in poor and deprived neighborhoods. 

Mr. RESNICK. I would like to point 
out ag the gentleman that this bill calls 
for $17 million over 2 years, which 
amounts to 5 cents from each and every 
American. I do not think that is too big 
a price. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. But it is a 
foot in the door, and that is what this 
program is. It is a foot in the door for 
a specialized program. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. FINDLEY) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 95. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. RYAN 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Ryan: On page 
39, Une 22, insert after system“ the fol- 
lowing: „ or operated by nonprofit insti- 
tutions or organizations and draw attend- 
ance from areas in which poor economic 
conditions exist“. 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise to make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, reluctantly I do this because I 
sympathize with the purpose of the 
gentleman from New York. However, I 
make the point of order that this amend- 
ment is not germane to the section 
sought to be amended. 

Mr. Chairman, the entire thrust of this 
bill deals with programs administered by 
the public schools of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York offers an amendment, which 
if adopted, would extend these programs 
en masse into operations by nonprofit 
institutions or organizations. 

Mr. Chairman, it has nothing to do 
with the substance of this bill, which 
is to implement programs administered 
by the public schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from New York desire to be heard 
on the point of order? 

si RYAN. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman, I believe that the 
Biri ca which I have offered is quite 
relevant to section 13 which it would 
amend. 

Mr. Chairman, section 13 provides that 
the Secretary may extend the benefits of 
all school feeding programs conducted 
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and supervised by the Department of 
Agriculture to include preschool pro- 
grams operated as part of the school 
system, 

My amendment would extend that to 
include preschool programs operated by 
nonprofit institutions or organizations 
which draw attendance from areas in 
which poor economic conditions exist. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, this 
would deal with those children enrolled 
in those Headstart programs which are 
not a part of the local school system. 

Mr. Chairman, some 46 percent of the 
children enrolled in the Headstart pro- 
grams today are without the local school 
system. The balance are in it. 

In my opinion this is a fair amend- 
ment which, if adopted, would give the 
Secretary authority to include those chil- 
dren. The very purpose of this act 
under the declaration of policy is to 
safeguard the health and well-being of 
the Nation’s children by providing nutri- 
tion for needy children. 

I might also point out that other sec- 
tions of the bill do cover nonprofit in- 
stitutions. For instance, section 3 au- 
thorizes the special milk program for 
nonprofit institutions and section 9 spe- 
cifically refers to food and milk service 
programs in schools and nonprofit in- 
stitutions. This bill is clearly not re- 
stricted to school systems. 

Mr. Chairman, all I ask is that we in- 
clude nonprofit institutions and organi- 
zations operating in areas of concen- 
trated poverty where preschool children 
most desperately need preparation for 
school. Project Headstart is operated 
both within and without local school sys- 
tems. This widely acclaimed program, 
which operates in all 50 States plus 
Puerto Rico and Guam, is only partially 
affiliated with school systems. Of the 
150,000 children it reached in fiscal year 
1966, 69,000, or 46 percent, were in pro- 
grams not affiliated with school systems; 
in fiscal year 1967, Headstart will reach 
170,000 children, of which 78,000, or 46 
percent, will not benefit from this act. 

The importance of the food and milk 
programs to the children is inherent in 
the nature of Project Headstart itself. 
The Headstart programs are directed at 
helping children from families of low in- 
come or no income to adapt and adjust to 
the organization of school life. Needless 
to say, a sound nutritional program is 
necessary to provide such motivation. 
Since Project Headstart is both educa- 
tional and directed at the needy, it fits 
precisely into the goals of this act as the 
Committee on Agriculture stated in its 
declaration of purpose. There is a dem- 
onstrated relationship between food and 
good nutrition and the capacity of chil- 
dren to develop and learn.” Thus, pro- 
viding these children with a good nutri- 
tional base is prerequisite to providing 
them with a good educational base. I 
urge the chairman to overrule the point 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. OLsen of Mon- 
tana). The Chair is ready to rule. 

In the opinion of the Chair, section 13 
on page 39 is confined to school feeding 
programs including preschool programs 
as part of these school systems. There- 
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fore, the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HARSHA 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. HARSHA: On 
page 32, line 13, after the words “carry out” 
insert the words “on a nonpartisan basis”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
HARSHA]. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARSHA. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to say to the gentleman that 
I do not accept the implication that this 
would not be done on a nonpartisan 
basis. I accept the amendment. 

Mr. HARSHA. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARSHA]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment, as amend- 
ed, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Otsen of Montana, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee, having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 13361) to establish 
a cooperative Federal-State child nutri- 
tion program under the direction of the 
Department of Agriculture, pursuant to 
the resolution, House Resolution 990, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
an amendment adopted by the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
— engrossment and third reading of the 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the 
resolution, House Resolution 990, the 
Chair lays before the House the bill (S. 
3467) to amend the National School 
Lunch Act, as amended, to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for 
8 which the Clerk will report by 

E. 


The Clerk read the title of the Senate 
bill. 


Mr. HAGEN of California. 
Speaker, I offer a motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Hacen of California moves to strike cut 
all after the enacting clause of the bill, S. 
3467, and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
of the bill, H.R. 13361, as passed. 


Mr. 
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The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill, H.R. 13361, was 
laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. HAGEN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have 5 legislative days 
in which to extend their remarks on the 
bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SOLUTION OF LOWER RIO GRANDE 
SALINITY PROBLEM 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution, House Resolution 977, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res, 977 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11880) to authorize conclusion of an agree- 
ment with Mexico for joint measures for 
solution of the Lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem. After general debate, which shall 
be confined to the bill and shall continue 
not to exceed one hour, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, the bill shall be read for amend- 
ment under the five-minute rule. At the 
conclusion of the consideration of the bill 
for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. After the 
passage of H.R. 11880, it shall be in order 
in the House to take from the Speaker's table 
the bill S. 2747 and to move to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the said Sen- 
ate bill and insert in lieu thereof the pro- 
visions contained in H.R. 11880 as passed by 
the House. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from California [Mr. SmrrH], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 977 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of HR. 
11880, a bill to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for joint 
measures for solution of the lower Rio 
Grande salinity problem. The resolution 
further provides that, after passage of 
H.R. 11880, it shall be in order to take 
S. 2747 from the Speaker’s table, move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
of H.R. 11880 as passed by the House. 

For several years, highly saline drain- 
age from a Mexican irrigation project 
has entered the Rio Grande above Mis- 
sion, Tex., and above the points where 
water is diverted from the river for ir- 
rigation of about 580,000 acres in the 
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lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Dur- 
ing the periods of low flows this drainage 
made the river so saline that damage 
was caused to the valuable crops in the 
area. Emergency measures in the past 
have helped to remove the threat of 
severe 3 The International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, now recommends a 
solution that will eliminate the problem 
permanently and completely. 

Under the supervision of the Commis- 
sion, Mexico would construct, operate, 
and maintain a canal or drain through 
Mexican territory to convey practically 
all waters from Mexico's EI Morillo drain 
directly to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
waters would be diverted from the drain 
by a gated control structure and would 
flow by canal or drain southeasterly for 
a total distance of about 75 miles to dis- 
charge into the Gulf of Mexico. 

Since it is estimated that at least half 
the benefits of the solution will accrue 
to the United States, the plan contem- 
plates that this country pay half the cost 
of construction of the project, and half 
the cost of operation and maintenance. 
Of the cost allocated to the United States, 
H.R. 11880 provides that half would be 
paid by the local beneficiaries and half 
by the Federal Government. The local 
beneficiaries have expressed their will- 
ingness to assume one-half the costs al- 
located to the United States and they 
have already deposited $300,000 in the 
U.S. Treasury toward covering their esti- 
mated share of the construction costs. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 977. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the purpose of the bill is to au- 
thorize Federal funds to be used to pay 
part of the costs of construction and 
maintenance of a drainage ditch which 
will remove from the lower Rio Grande 
River a saline discharge from a Mexican 
irrigation project which discharges into 
the river near Mission, Tex. 

For several years this discharge has 
been damaging American crops which 
are below Mission, Tex. The drainage 
ditch will be built entirely in Mexico and 
will flow directly into the Gulf of Mexico. 

It is estimated that at least one-half of 
the benefits of the removal of the dis- 
charge into the Rio Grande will accrue 
to the United States. The bill provides 
that one-half the cost and maintenance 
will be borne by the United States. Of 
this amount, one-half will be borne by 
local beneficiaries of the project, who 
have already deposited $300,000 in the 
Treasury toward covering their esti- 
mated share of the construction costs. 

The total construction costs are esti- 
mated at $1,380,000, the yearly mainte- 
nance costs at $40,000. 

The bill provides that the authoriza- 
tion ceiling on the construction costs 
for the United States is $690,000. The 
authorization ceiling on maintenance is 
$20,000 annually. 

There are no minority views; the bill 
has administration support. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Fi motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be con- 
sidered in the House as in the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 11880 


Be it enacted by the Senate and the House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of State, acting through the United 
States Commissioner, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, is authorized, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law and subject to the 
conditions provided in this Act, to conclude 
an agreement or agreements with the appro- 
priate official or officials of the Government of 
the United Mexican States for the construc- 
tion, operation, and maintenance by the 
United Mexican States under the supervision 
of the International Boundary and Water 
Commission, United States and Mexico, of a 
drainage conveyance canal through Mexican 
territory for the discharge of waters of El 
Morillo and other drains in the United Mexi- 
can States into the Gulf of Mexico in the 
manner, and having substantially the char- 
acteristics, described in said Commission's 
minute numbered 223, dated November 30, 
1965. The agreement or agreements shall 
provide that the costs of construction, in- 
cluding costs of design and right-of-way, and 
the costs of operation and maintenance, shall 
be equally divided between the United Mexi- 
can States and the United States. Before 
concluding the agreement or agreements, the 
Secretary of State shall receive satisfactory 
assurances from private citizens or a respon- 
sible local group that they or it will pay to 
the United States Treasury one-half of the 
actual United States costs of such construc- 
tion, including costs of design and right-of- 
way, and so long as such agreement or agree- 
ments remain in force, one-half of the ac- 
tual costs of operation and maintenance allo- 
cated under such agreement or agreements to 
the United States. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of State for use 
of the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, without fiscal limitation, 
such sums as may be necessary to defray 
costs that accrue to the United States under 
such agreement or agreements for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
such drainage conveyance canal projects. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, beginning in line 17, strike out 
“so long as such agreement or agreements 
remain in force,”. 

Page 2, line 20, immediately after the pe- 
riod insert the following: 

“Payments to the United States Treasury 
under this section shall be covered into the 
Treasury as miscellaneous receipts.” 

Page 2, strike out line 21 and all that fol- 
lows down through page 3, line 3, and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 2. To defray costs that accrue to the 
United States under the agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in the first section of this 
Act for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of drainage conveyance canal 
projects, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of State for use 
of the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, the following amounts: 

“(1) Not to exceed $690,000 for costs of 
construction. 
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“(2) Upon completion of construction, not 
to exceed $20,000 annually for costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Alabama is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
11880 is a bill which will authorize con- 
clusion of an agreement with Mexico for 
joint measures for solution of the Lower 
Rio Grande salinity problem. 

Solution of the problem involves con- 
struction of a canal or a drain that will 
divert salt water from the Rio Grande 
into the Gulf of Mexico. This water 
salinity occurs in Mexico, but it defi- 
nitely affects waters used by both coun- 
tries. Under the agreement, the United 
States and Mexico will share in the proj- 
ect on a 50-50 basis. The total con- 
struction cost will be $1,385,000, half of 
which will be paid for by Mexican inter- 
ests. The cost to us will be $690,000 of 
which the U.S. Government will pay half 
and farmers in the area affected will pay 
the other half. These local benefici- 
aries, by a letter of intent, have expressed 
their willingness to enter into a con- 
tract with the United States and have al- 
ready deposited $300,000 in the US. 
Treasury to cover their estimated share 
of construction costs. 

Our share of the annual cost of opera- 
tion and maintenance is estimated at 
$20,000 annually, of which local interests 
will also pay half. The full amount of 
$690,000 which is the total cost to both 
the U.S. Government and local U.S. in- 
terests is authorized because the amount 
deposited by such local interests in the 
miscellaneous receipts account of the 
U.S. Treasury cannot be appropriated. 
Actually, however, the total construction 
cost to the U.S. taxpayer will be $345,000. 

The committee was satisfled by the 
testimony given that the productivity of 
the land in the United States on the 
lower Rio Grande has been adversely af- 
fected by the salinity of the water and 
that the provisions of H.R. 11880 will 
solve the problem and greatly benefit the 
area. The International Boundary and 
Water Commission has worked for a 
number of years to attempt to eliminate 
the problem and strongly believes that 
the solution presented in this measure 
will take care of the situation. 

Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE tA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues, passage of this bill is a mile- 
stone for this country, for the Republic 
of Mexico, and for the people of the 
Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas, It 
is, again, another example of how two 
peoples, working together, as friends and 
as neighbors with one purpose in mind, 
can overcome any obstacle, any difficulty. 

This is the type of legislation, Mr. 
Speaker, that I favor, where two nations 
share jointly the costs of a project, and 
where the local people also share. This 
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is truly democracy at work; this is truly 
the good neighbor policy at work. 

I cannot give enough credit to the 
Commissioners of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, Joe 
Freidkin for the American Section and 
David Herrera Jordan for the Mexican 
Section, for their wonderful job on this 
project. 

To you, Mr. Speaker, and to the lead- 
ership on both sides of the aisle, I very 
humbly say thank you for your patience 
ana your understanding of our prob- 
em. 

To my colleagues, who have endured 
and have stood by me throughout this 
long afternoon, thank you; to the Chair- 
man of the great Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, Dr. Morcan, and to my dis- 
tinguished and very able friend from 
Alabama, Mr. SELDEN, thank you from 
the people of the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley of Texas. 

Of the people of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, I can only say that I am proud, ter- 
ribly proud, of their cooperation, of their 
tai to their area and to their coun- 

ry. 

When this project is finished, Mr. 
Speaker, and the thirsty lands of the Rio 
Grande Valley once again receive clear, 
pure water, and as the trees, and the 
grass, and the crops of our area flourish, 
and provide beauty, and food for all who 
come there, and for all who would taste 
our produce, and our products, I shall 
forever remind them, this we owe, in 
great part to the men and women who 
serve in the Congress of the United 
States. 

So, Mr. Speaker, again to all my col- 
leagues, from the very bottom of my 
heart, thank you. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Speaker, I will take only a moment. 
The distinguished chairman of the sub- 
committee has explained the bill. Of the 
many bills of this type we have before 
this committee, it seems to me this pro- 
vides more benefits for the cost involved 
to the Treasury than any I have seen. I 
strongly recommend passage of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a problem that 
ought to be taken care of by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, because the problem is 
created in that country. The salting of 
the water of the lower Rio Grande is 
caused exclusively by the flow of water 
out of Mexico. 

If there is any other responsibility, it 
devolves upon the landholders in the 
State of Texas whose property will be 
benefited. The Federal Government has 
no business spending its taxpayers’ 
money on this particular problem be- 
cause, I say again, it originates in 
Mexico. 

I do realize the facts of life as they 
exist in the House now, and apparently 
will exist for the foreseeable future. I 
simply want to make my position clear. 
I oppose this bill, but I am not going to 
argue it further for I know it would be 
futile. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Speaker, having been one of the 
official objectors who probably had this 
bill put over when it was on the Consent 
Calendar, I want to submit that this is 
additional information which has come, 
and I shall not object to the bill at this 
time. 

This information is in the form of 
additional evidence, plus a correction 
to the misconception about the total 
amount of expenditure involved, includ- 
ing the maintenance and upkeep. 

I would like to ask the sponsor of the 
bill if it is not true that the drainage 
ditch, which will empty into the Gulf of 
Mexico, traverses Mexican territory in 
order to drain the salt, which is being 
dumped into the upper Rio Grande prior 
to irrigation waters being taken, accord- 
ing to our international agreement, for 
use of our U.S, farmlands? 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. SELDEN. It does traverse the 
Republic of Mexico. The drainage ditch 
will do so, and it will divert saline water 
from the headwaters of the Rio Grande, 
which irrigates both the United States 
and Mexico. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, as I under- 
stand it, this land is being furnished not 
in kind but in addition to the 50-percent 
responsibility of the cost of construction 
and reclaiming the waters of the Rio 
Grande which will be used in the rec- 
lamation project at the lower point of 
the toe, so to speak, counties and farm 
areas of Texas. Is that correct? 

Mr. SELDEN. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to House Resolution 977, I call up from 
the Speaker’s table for immediate con- 
sideration the bill S. 2747. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as 
follows: 

S. 2747 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of State, acting through the United 
States Commissioner, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, is authorized, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law and subject to the 
conditions provided in this Act, to con- 
clude an agreement or agreements with the 
appropriate official or officials of the Gov- 
ernment of the United Mexican States for 
the construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance by the United Mexican States under 
the supervision of the International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico, of a drainage conveyance canal 
through Mexican territory for the discharge 
of waters of El Morillo and other drains in 
the United Mexican States into the Gulf of 
Mexico in the manner, and having substan- 
tially the characteristics, described in said 
Commission’s Minute Numbered 223, dated 
November 30, 1965, The agreement or agree- 
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ments shall provide that the costs of con- 
struction, including costs of design and 
right-of-way, and the costs of operation and 
maintenance, shall be equally divided be- 
tween the United Mexican States and the 
United States. Before concluding the agree- 
ment or agreements, the Secretary of State 
shall receive satisfactory assurances from 
private citizens or a responsible local group 
that they or it will pay to the United States 
‘Treasury one-half of the actual United States 
costs of such construction, including costs of 
design and right-of-way, and so long 4s 
such agreement or agreements remain in 
force, one-half of the actual costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance allocated under such 
agreement or agreements to the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. There is authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of State for use 
of the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, without fiscal year limita- 
tion, such sums as may be necessary to defray 
costs that accrue to the United States under 
such agreement or agreements for the con- 
struction, operation, and maintenance of 
such drainage conveyance canal project. 


MOTION OFFERED BY MR. SELDEN 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr, SELDEN moves to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of S. 2747 and insert in lieu 
thereof the text of H.R. 11880, as passed, as 
follows: 

“That the Secretary of State, acting 
through the United States Commissioner, 
International Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, United States and Mexico, is authorized, 
notwithstanding any other provision of law 
and subject to the conditions provided in 
this Act, to conclude an agreement or agree- 
ments with the appropriate official or officials 
of the Government of the United Mexican 
States for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the United Mexican States 
under the supervision of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, of a drainage convey- 
ance canal through Mexican territory for the 
discharge of waters of El Morillo and other 
drains in the United Mexican States into 
the Gulf of Mexico in the manner, and hav- 
ing substantially the characteristics, de- 
scribed in said Commission's minute num- 
bered 223, dated November 30, 1965. The 
agreement or agreements shall provide that 
the costs of construction, including costs of 
design and right-of-way, and the costs of 
operation and maintenance, shall be equally 
divided between the United Mexican States 
and the United States. Before concluding 
the agreement or agreements, the Secretary 
of State shall receive satisfactory assurances 
from private citizens or a responsible local 
group that they or it will pay to the United 
States Treasury one-half of the actual 
United States costs of such construction, in- 
cluding costs of design and right-of-way, and 
one-half of the actual costs of operation and 
maintenance allocated under such agreement 
or agreements to the United States. Pay- 
ments to the United States Treasury under 
this section shall be covered into the Treas- 
ury as miscellaneous receipts. 

“Sec.2. To defray costs that accrue to the 
United States under the agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in the first section of this 
Act for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of drainage conveyance canal 
projects, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of State for use 
of the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, the following amounts: 

“(1) Not to exceed $690,000 for costs of 
construction, 

“(2) Upon completion of construction, not 
to exceed $20,000 annually for costs of opera- 
tion and maintenance.” 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 11880) was 
laid on the table. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the distinguished majority leader the 
program for the remainder of this week 
and the program for Tuesday and the 
remainder of next week. 

Mr, ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distin- 
guished minority leader, we have fin- 
ished the legislative business for the 
week. We will meet tomorrow only for 
the purpose of adjourning over until 
Tuesday. 

The program for next week is as 
follows: 

Monday is Labor Day. There will be 
no session. 

On Tuesday there will be a call of the 
Consent Calendar and of the Private 
Calendar, and seven suspensions, as 
follows: 

H.R. 13551, to amend the Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance Act of 1965. 

H.R. 15766, to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Crim- 
inal Laws. 

H.R. 9332, providing for guarantee and 
insurance loans to Indians and Indian 
organizations. 

H.R. 9323, to amend the law establish- 
ing the Indian revolving loan fund. 

H.R. 8034, authorizing certain grants 
to the Menominee Indian people of Me- 
nominee County, Wis. 

H.R. 13508, relating to the Hudson 
River Basin Compact. 

H.R. 6958, filing of tax returns directly 
with Internal Revenue Service centers. 

For Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: 

H.R. 14026, temporary interest rate 
controls, under an open rule with 4 
hours of general debate, making it in 
order to consider the committee sub- 
stitute as an original bill for the purpose 
of amendment and to consider H.R. 
17255 as a substitute for the committee 
amendment. 

H.R. 14604, authorizing a study for a 
Capitol Visitors Center, under an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate. 

And H.R. 16559, authorizing establish- 
ment of sea grant colleges, under an open 
rule with 1 hour of general debate. 

This announcement is made subject to 
the usual reservation that any further 
program may be announced later and 
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that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time. 

I have been advised by the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and 
Labor that the conference report on the 
minimum wage bill, H.R. 13712, will be 
called up on Wednesday next. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Will that be 
the first order of business on Wednesday? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect; that will be the first order of 
business. 


TRANSFERRING CONSENT CALEN- 
DAR AND BILLS UNDER SUSPEN- 
SION 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Consent Calendar and the consideration 
of motions to suspend the rules, in order 
for Monday, September 5, 1966, may be 
transferred to Tuesday, September 6, 
1966. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMISSION TO ADJOURN FROM 
SEPTEMBER 2 TO SEPTEMBER 6 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns tomorrow, September 2, it 
adjourn to meet on Tuesday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I take this time only to make the obser- 
vation, growing out of the legislation on 
yesterday when a bill to amend the char- 
ter of the American Legion swept through 
the House in about 3 minutes. It was 
sent to the other body and the report 
came back to the House, almost within 
the hour, that it had been approved. 
How nice it would be if we could only get 
a sine die adjournment resolution passed 
in about the same amount of time in the 
next few days. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the business in 
order on Calendar Wednesday of next 
week may be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


A GOEBBELS PRIZE FOR READER'S 
DIGEST 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania: Mr. 
Speaker, the attack by Reader’s Digest 
in its current issue on the National 
Council of Senior Citizens is part of a 
continuing effort on the part of its pub- 
lishers to confuse and deceive its readers 
and to create a political climate favor- 
able to its own reactionary political and 
economic philosophy. 

Reader’s Digest opposes Federal spend- 
ing for progressive and humanitarian 
legislation that helps the average citizen. 
Yet Reader’s Digest is one of the Na- 
tion’s largest beneficiaries of Federal 
subsidies. The Digest subsidy through 
its below-cost mailing privileges costs 
American taxpayers millions of dollars 
every year. 

The people are being heavily taxed for 
Digest propaganda aimed against the 
public welfare. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest the need for a 
reverse Pulitzer Prize—maybe we could 
call it the Goebbels prize after Hitler’s 
infamous propaganda minister—to go to 
the publication adjudged by an impar- 
tial jury to contain the most slanted and 
distorted information on current politi- 
cal and economic questions. 

If there were a prize of this kind, I 
would surely nominate for it the Reader's 
Digest, the tiny magazine with the big 
circulation. 

This magazine is engaged year in and 
year out in a savage campaign to dis- 
credit Democratic Party legislation such 
as unemployment compensation, old-age 
and survivors benefits under social secu- 
rity, and medicare. 

The name, Reader’s Digest, conjures 
up the image of a magazine largely given 
over to the presentation of articles and 
opinions appearing in leading journals 
of the land—in brief, an image of im- 
partiality. 

The facts are altogether different. The 
editors of the Reader’s Digest have over 
a long period demonstrated a dedication 
to reactionary rightwing political and 
economic ideas and proposals. 

There is nothing wrong with the edi- 
tors of a journal of opinion giving their 
readers only the information that the 
editors want the readers to have, but I 
say it is the height of duplicity and cun- 
ning to give readers highly colored and 
one-sided reports on political and eco- 
nomic questions under the guise of a 
generous and openminded impartiality. 

That the Reader's Digest does this is 
attested by a lengthening list of govern- 
mental agencies and private organiza- 
tions that have been targets for that 
publication’s innuendoes, distortions, and 
errors of fact. 

These agencies and organizations have 
often asked the Reader's Digest for equal 
space in which to correct these distor- 
tions and inaccuracies but they ask in 
vain, The Reader's Digest refuses to 
print corrections of its factual errors and 
never gives both sides of pet political or 
economic discussions it goes in for. 

The National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens is the latest organization to become 
a target for the Reader's Digest. 
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The National Council, with more than 
2 million members from coast to coast, 
spearheaded the legislative battle for 
medicare and is currently campaigning 
for realistic old-age and survivors bene- 
fits under social security. One of the 
leaders of the National Council is former 
Democratic Congressman Arnie Forand, 
who served many years in the Congress 
where he was a leader in the fight for im- 
proved social security legislation. 

The National Council’s effectiveness in 
channeling the hopes and wishes of 
America’s elderly poor undoubtedly is the 
reason the Reader’s Digest made it the 
target for a highly partisan attack ap- 
pearing in the magazine’s September 
issue. 

The National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens has not taken this lying down. The 
latest issue of the Senior Citizens News, 
the National Council’s newspaper, car- 
ries a factual report on the Reader’s 
Digest under the heading: “Here Is the 
True Story That Reader’s Digest Will 
Not Print.” 

It would be a healthy departure for 
the Reader's Digest to publish the Senior 
Citizens News report but, knowing the 
attitude of the Reader's Digest, I do not 
expect this willhappen. Therefore, I ask 
permission to reprint the Senior Citizens 
News report on the Reader’s Digest in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Here Is THE True Story THAT READER'S 

Dicest WILL. Nor Print 

Reader’s Digest, the multi-million circula- 
tion magazine with the avowedly conserva- 
tive philosophy, attacked Medicare in one 
article after another during the years before 
the U.S. Congress finally enacted the bill and 
granted health care under social security 
for millions of elderly Americans. 

While this magazine was printing anti- 
Medicare articles and selling millions of re- 
prints for the propaganda use of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and other opponents 
of Medicare, the editors of Reader’s Digest 
rejected every appeal which was made to 
them to print the other side of the story— 
to tell the truth about Medicare. 

Like many other articles published by the 
Digest, the anti-Medicare articles made many 
inaccurate statements and twisted the facts 
to present unwarranted conclusions. But 
the Digest policy remains firm and un- 
changed, It refuses to allow rebuttal or cor- 
rection. It does not publish facts which are 
contrary to the conservative philosophies of 
its publishers. 

A powerful article supporting Medicare 
written by Dr. Arthur Larson, a former mem- 
ber of the Eisenhower cabinet and a Board 
member of the National Council of Senior 
Citizens was rejected by Reader’s Digest. But 
it was published in the Republican maga- 
zine Advance. Larson was former Under Sec- 
retary of Labor and director of USIA. 


“MANY THINGS ARE LEFT UNSAID” 


In 1944 the editors of the Catholic maga- 
zine Commonweal observed that “the mil- 
lions of people who depend largely on the 
Digest are in danger of intellectual malnour- 
ishment and ideological deficiency diseases.” 
Twenty-two years later there seems no reason 
to revise that Judgment. 

The dominant editorial theme of the Digest 
is that deficit spending and the national debt 
threaten disaster, that federal taxes are an 
unsupportable burden, etc. The magazine's 
many assaults against Democratic Adminis- 
trations are reprinted by the millions for all 
who can use this propaganda. 

Most of these articles employ similar dis- 
tortion and misinformation. The U.S. Bu- 
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reau of the Budget described one Reader’s 
Digest article as “essentially a compilation 
of half-truths which together sum up a very 
misleading view of the Federal financial sit- 
uation. An extravagant use is made in the 
article of the color words, and many things 
are left unsaid which would not serve the 
writer’s purpose.” 

The Digest, over the years, has criticized 
the Social Security system or some aspect of 
it at least five times. Five articles have dwelt 
on abuses of unemployment compensation 
(magnified out of all proportion to reality) 
while the Digest editors have shut their eyes 
to the two-hundred-million-dollar problem 
that confronts the U.S. Treasury in trying 
to recover money deducted from employees’ 
wages for unemployment, social security and 
income taxes which was not paid to the 
Treasury by employers. 

OPPOSES SOCIAL WELFARE CONCEPTS 


A search of Digest stories over the past 
twenty years failed to turn up a single arti- 
cle which presents social welfare concepts 
in a favorable light. 

The fact that the Digest includes reprints 
of many articles from other magazines is 
no indication that it offers readers a true 
cross section of magazine opinion. Actually 
about 70 percent of its articles, including a 
high percentage of those dealing with public 
affairs, are either staff written for the Digest, 
or planned and planted by the Digest in 
other magazines, then reprinted in the 
Digest. ‘These practices help insure the 
Digest offers its own philosophy—not a sam- 
pling of American editorial opinion. 

But despite its consistent tone against 
the Democratic Administration, against 
social welfare and against labor unions, the 
Digest occasionally prints articles pleasing its 
critics—supporting self-government for Dis- 
trict of Columbia, statehood for Alaska, 
against highway billboards, for conservation, 
ete. This helps to foster the false impression 
that it is a reputable magazine. 


ATTACKED VETERANS’ HOSPITALS 


The Digest attacked the Veterans’ hospi- 
tals in an article entitled Government Med- 
icine in Action.” John S. Gleason, Jr., Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, wrote Digest 
editor DeWitt Wallace: “The article re. 
minded me of the story about the backwoods 
judge who listened only to the prosecution— 
never to the defense. His reasoning was 
simple, as the story goes, for he said hearing 
just one side of the case didn’t confuse him, 
and it made rendering the verdict easy.“ 

VA Administrator Gleason also told Wal- 
lace that the Veterans’ Administration had 
made available a complete and detailed anal- 
ysis of the subject two months in advance 
of publication of the Digest story—but the 
editors of the Digest had ignored the VA 
material. Gleason's detailed criticism of the 
Digest article—including exposure of its 
falsehoods—was, as might be expected, ig- 
nored by the Digest. 

The Digest articles attacking Medicare, 
like most of its political articles, were care- 
fully timed. They were included to reach 
the Digest’s fifteen million American read- 
ers while the Medicare bill was importantly 
being discussed in committee or when an 
election campaign was warming up. 

AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION BILL 

Early this year while the House Ways and 
Means Committee was working on the labor- 
supported unemployment compensation bill 
the Reader's Digest published an article “New 
Grab for Federal Power.” The Digest attack 
was not unexpected. A similar piece, in 1960, 
appeared just as the Senate Committee on 
Unemployment completed its work under the 
leadership of Senator Eugene McCarthy, who 
is also a sponsor of the unemployment com- 
pensation bill. 

Before the Digest article appeared the ex- 
ecutive director of an employer lobby in 
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Washington known as Unemployment Bene- 
fit Advisers, Inc., sent an advance reprint to 
his clients praising the article as “must 
reading for all who are enlisted in the fight 
against Federal take-over of unemployment 
compensation.” 

The Digest article opposing the unemploy- 
ment compensation bill is replete with hys- 
terical distortion, yet it omits any reference 
to the basic provisions of the bill. 

The Digest’s staunchly conservative Re- 
publican point of view, expressed in articles 
which assure that millions of reprints can 
be made available for political propaganda 
purposes, has made the magazine one of the 
principal tools of the conservative Republi- 
can campaign effort, As every magazine has 
a right to follow its own editorial preference, 
there is nothing reprehensible in this. The 
pity is that many of its readers do not know 
this, nor do they know that the Digest 
adamantly refused to print any truth which 
might be critical of Digest philosophies. 


SUPPORT FOR RIGHTIST GROUPS 


Nor, perhaps, do many readers know that 
the Reader’s Digest publishers, DeWitt and 
Lela Wallace, have been leading financial 
angels to several right-wing organizations. 

The Wallaces have contributed heavily to 
Americans for Constitutional Action. The 
Reader’s Digest Foundation reported sub- 
stantial grants to the American Economic 
Foundation and contributions to such orga- 
nizations as Freedoms Foundation, Lieb- 
man's American-Afro Educational Exchange, 
Harding College—a center of right-wing 
propaganda—and the Foundation for Eco- 
nomic Education. 

ATTACK ON THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

Because the election campaigns are about 
to warm up and because of its hysterical op- 
position to social welfare programs, it is not 
surprising that the Reader's Digest has final- 
ly launched an attack on the National Coun- 
cil of Senior Citizens. 

Using its standard techniques of misstate- 
ments, inaccuracies and twisting facts, 
Reader's Digest September issue aims its 
guns at the National Council in an article 
entitled Let's Stop Exploiting People over 
65!" 

If Senior Citizens News spent an entire 
page correcting all the phony conclusions 
drawn from this article, we would be merely 
reprinting facts with which members of the 
National Council of Senior Citizens are al- 
ready familiar. But—though we will cer- 
tainly send this material to the Reader's 
Digest—it is a foregone conclusion that the 
truth will never be printed. 

In a way, we might feel honored about be- 
ing singled out for attack by this notorious 
magazine. Clearly those who guide and di- 
rect its conservative philosophies fear the 
National Council of Senior Citizens is begin- 
ning to unite a powerful senior citizens 
movement—capable of developing the sup- 
port for progressive social welfare legislation 
which will bring a better life for all older 
Americans. 

HURT BY OUR GROWING PRESTIGE 

The Reader’s Digest and its allies were 
clearly miffed when President Lyndon B. 
Johnson honored the National Council’s 
convention delegates with a special visit to 
the White House for a major speech. They 
were equally unhappy when Vice President 
HUBERT HUMPHREY addressed our gala lunch- 
eon on the very same day. 

But if any of our senior citizen members 
feel they are “on a political treadmill that 
keeps them panting in pursuit of federal 
handouts so long as they deliver votes“ 
as the Reader’s Digest claim—then they 
have failed to write us about it. 

Reader's Digest claims the National Coun- 
cil supported the repeal of Section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley law, authorizing so-called 
“right to work” legislation because of a debt 
to organized labor. What the Digest failed 
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to report—though they examined the Senior 
Citizens News which carried the story—was 
the reasoning behind our decision. 

We found that the elderly poor have a 
much more difficult struggle for existence 
in the 19 states which have so-called right- 
to-work laws. The roll call of these states 
includes the most backward states in Amer- 
ica. Average payments of old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, aid to the permanently 
disabled are much lower in the right-to- 
work states than in the free bargaining 
states. Thus the elderly have very pertinent 
reasons for repealing 14(b) of Taft-Hart- 
ley—but Reader’s Digest doesn’t want those 
elderly who are not members of the Na- 
tional Council to know what these reasons 
are. 

The Digest charges the National Council 
with receiving money during the campaign 
for Medicare from organized labor and from 
the Democratic National Committee. We 
have always been grateful for this financial 
aid. 

These gifts enabled us to print pamphiets 
and brochures and make films containing 
the truth about the Medicare proposals and 
get them to millions of older people. At the 
same time the Reader's Digest was trying to 
confuse older people and the American 
Medical Association was spending millions of 
dollars to defeat the bill by creating similar 
confusion, 

None of the gifts we have ever received had 
any strings attached. We told the story 
about the need for Medicare in our own 
way—and we relied heavily on the real-life 
experiences of our membership. 

Perhaps if Reader's Digest and other op- 
ponents had told the truth about the bill— 
or helped the National Council of Senior Citi- 
zens with contributions to enable us to do 
it—we would not now have so many elderly 
who are still confused about the program. 

NONPARTISAN, NONPROFIT 

The National Council of Senior Citizens is 
an organization not organized for profit and 
it is operated exclusively for the promotion 
of social welfare. Contributions to the Na- 
tional Council are not tax deductible. 

We've promised our membership nothing 
but blood, sweat and tears if they are pre- 
pared to work to achieve a better life for all 
older Americans. Medicare and a first small 
increase in social security have been en- 
acted—but there is still a long road to travel. 

We'll progress along that road with the 
help of both Republican and Democratic law- 
makers. We would have been in a bad shape 
on Medicare but for the continuous support 
given us by such outstanding Republicans 
of Senators JACOB JAVITS, CLIFFORD CASE, 
THOMAS KucHEL, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH and Congressman 
SEYMOUR HALPERN to name just a few. 

Members of the National Council's afii- 
ated clubs—registered Republicans and reg- 
istered Democrats—believe that building a 
better life for the elderly should be a non- 
partisan effort. 


GROWING PROBLEMS IN 
EDUCATION 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I lay 
no claim to any power of clairvoyance 
and it probably never serves any useful 
purpose to say “I told you so.” But, as 
we view the activities of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare—and 
the Office of Education, in particular— 
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we see coming into clearer focus the Big 
Brother I have predicted here in this 
Chamber on previous occasions. 

The Federal hand, as wielded by U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe 
II, is large, heavy, and powerful. The 
Congress has armed Commissioner Howe 
with men, money, and material it had 
intended for use only as means to im- 
prove the educational systems of this Na- 
tion. However, the Office of Education 
now has almost abandoned the field of 
education to put its vast machinery to 
work on a gigantic sociological experi- 
ment. 

Commissioner Howe has already served 
clear notice he is both willing and ready 
to use title VI of the Civil Rights Act as 
a bludgeon to achieve that end. And, 
while the Southern school systems are 
crumbling by reason of his unreasonable 
and illegal actions, he is looking north 
and west toward new, more challenging 
victories. 

There can be no doubt that Commis- 
sioner Howe has reduced the local public 
school officials, at least in the South— 
at present, to but mere minions of his 
own bureaucratic stronghold. No long- 
er can they use their energies, their 
training and their skills in the function 
that they have been hired by the taxpay- 
ers to perform—the education and train- 
ing of young minds and bodies. Now, 
public school administrators must look 
to Washington and Harold Howe for 
approval of any administrative action 
they may wish to take. 

One of the most able and competent: 
school administrators in the State of 
North Carolina, a dedicated educator 
who has determinedly and conscientious- 
ly attempted to give all children under 
his supervision a better education is now 
but a figurehead for the Federal Govern- 
ment, to use his own self-description. 

He, admittedly, is no longer the super- 
intendent of thousands of children who 
attend public schools there. Harold 
Howe has put himself in charge of this 
public school system hundreds of miles 
from the District of Columbia. 

Howe has assumed command. He uses 
the force of law, shaped and bent to suit 
his whim and aims in the nature of so- 
called guidelines. He also has a lot of 
the taxpayers’ money, along with vast 
discretion to use it—or not to use it. 
Twisting the law as far as he deems de- 
sirable, Commissioner Howe uses these 
funds as a further weapon. 

Mr. Howe views Federal aid to educa- 
tion as Federal control of education. 
That much is evident. 

It did not take a crystal ball to see 
several years ago the developing trend 
of Federal control of our public school 
systems. All one needed to determine 
the future—or where we almost are to- 
day—was to review the past. The schools 
in the old Confederacy were first to fall 
to his controls, because Mr. Howe ad- 
mittedly said they were easier to deal 
with. Now, he is looking for new fields 
of education to conquer, to subdue, to 
control. 

And, the most alarming and discordant 
note in this cacophony is his abandon- 
ment and desertion of duty to his ap- 
pointed task. Education and the im- 
provement of the learning process are no 
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longer in the scope of activity of the 
U.S. Commissioner of Education. For, 
he said, in a recent speech that “if I have 
my way” schools in the future will be 
built for the primary purpose of social 
and economic integration. 

Included in Commissioner Howe’s blue- 
print for a planned social and economic 
order are his plans to “alter political 
boundaries, to break up, rather than to 
continue, segregation of both the racial 
and the economic sort.” He plans to 
create a system of vast educational parks. 
He is even willing to use Office of Educa- 
tion funds to do this, he says. 

Commissioner Howe, by his own ad- 
mission, is much more concerned about 
the suburban world of wall-to-wall car- 
peting, pleasant back yards, and summers 
at camp” than he is about the quality of 
today’s teaching or the ability of a child 
to learn the things he will need in this 
complex world we live in. 

Mr. Howe has a master plan to change 
the makeup of this Nation, even its po- 
litical and geographical boundaries. 
And, no area, no political district in this 
land is out of reach of this far-reaching 
individual whose urban renewal plans 
are far more extensive than any which 
have yet emanated from the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, 
which I had thought was the unit of 
Government responsible for programs 
designed to revamp our cities. 

Some of us who represent sections of 
the South have come to you here before 
with pleas and predictions and we have 
not been heard. You had better heed us 
soon before your public school systems 
are also strangled in Commissioner 
Howe's guidelines and master planning. 

I would like to call your attention to 
four editorials which shed strong light 
on the dangerous desires of Mr. Howe. 
The first is an editorial column written 
by James J. Kilpatrick and published in 
the Washington Evening Star on Au- 
gust 2. The second is an editorial opin- 
ion broadcast on August 8 by WBT and 
WBTV in Charlotte, N.C. The third is 
an editorial published in the Washing- 
ton Star on August 12 and the fourth is 
another Evening Star editorial, printed 
on August 31. 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Aug. 2, 1966 
EDUCATION COMMISSIONER GETS AN 
UNOFFICIAL TITLE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

In the six months since he succeeded 
Francis Keppel as U.S. commissioner of edu- 
cation, Harold Howe II has achieved a sin- 
gular distinction. He has replaced Robert 
Kennedy as the Yankee most hated in the 
South. He also has acquired a new and 
unofficial title. He is the U.S. commissioner 
of integration. 

Neither the honor nor the title is likely 
to impress the Connecticut born educator, 
He has told Southern school administrators 
in coldly unequivocal terms what he expects 
of them. They will comply with his harsh 
and exacting “guidelines” for school desegre- 
gation, or they will lose their federal aid. 
He has told audiences everywhere that in 
his yiew, the “most crucial” or “most crit- 
ical" problem of American education to- 
day is to achieve total integration in the 
public schools. 
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Thus far most of Howe's effort has been 
directed toward imposing his will upon the 
South, where many segregated schools still 
operate as a continuing result of nullified 
laws, old customs and individual choice, The 
rest of the country will hear from him soon. 
Speaking in Chicago on May 13, the commis- 
sioner made it clear that he does not intend 
to tolerate all-white schools in suburban 
neighborhoods, and all-Negro schools in the 
city “ghetto.” He is contemplating some 
“drastic” measures to achieve his ends. 

Howe has some powerful tools to work 
with. His office administers 100 major pro- 
grams in the field of education. He has 
large discretion over the disbursement of 
$3.3 billion a year in federal aid. Under 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, he 
has broad authority to issues rules and regu- 
lations having the force and effect of law. 
And the rationale of Title VI, as he remarked 
in New York on June 18, is beautifully 
simple: “No desegregation, no federal 
money.” 

In a series of speeches in recent weeks, 
Howe has hinted strongly that his next 
major step, once he whips the Southern 
school officials into line, will be to take aim 
on those “fortunate white families who flee 
to the suburbs to avoid integrated schools.” 
He does not propose to let them escape. He 
has a number of ideas in mind. 

“For example,” Howe said at Chicago, tra- 
ditional school district boundaries often 
serve education badly and may have to be 
changed. New York and New Jersey sur- 
rendered state prerogatives to form the Port 
of New York Authority in the interest of 
improved transportation. If we can make 
such concessions for transportation, I sug- 
gest that we can make them for education.” 

“We could for example, alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic and 
intellectual strengths of the suburbs to bear 
on the problems of the city schools. Build- 
ing programs for the future could be planned 
so that new schools break up, rather than 
continue, segregation of both the racial and 
economic sort. The Office of Education will 
provide federal planning funds for such ef- 
forts right now, and if I have my way, the 
office will provide construction funds before 
long.” 

Howe used the identical phrase in a speech 
at Columbia University on May 3. “If I have 
my way,” he said schools will be built for 
the primary purpose of social and economic 
integration. True enough, he said in an- 
other address on July 19, this would abolish 
the concept of neighborhood schools in many 
areas of the nation, but the concept ought to 
be abandoned anyhow: 

“To a disturbing degree it has come to 
mean the polarization of families according 
to the size of their split-level homes or the 
size of their welfare checks. We are faced 
with the fact we are becoming a nation of 
plush suburbs on one hand and mid-city 
slums on the other.“ 

Howe's anger is directed at those “who live 
in a world of wall-to-wall carpeting, pleasant 
back yards, and summers at camp.” Such 
affluent families “forget that their neigh- 
bors in the central city have children who 
play in alleys and live six to a room.” By 
the judicious use of federal funds, the com- 
missioner will compel them to remember. 
His thought is to contrive “new boundary 
lines” that ignore county and city limits. 
He would bring ghetto children to the sub- 
urbs and suburban children to the ghetto. 
Or he would develop “educational parks” of 
perhaps 20,000 students, where a proper “cul- 
tural mix” could be imposed. 

As he travels about the country, Howe 
gives lip service to the idea of local control 
of education, but these affirmations have no 
real steam behind them. The one theme 
that runs insistently through all his public 
statements is that the leverage of federal 
aid must be exerted to achieve a racial and 
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economic balance in the schools. “School 
desegregation is the single point on which 
we who call ourselves educational leaders 
prove that we really are so.” 

This is Harold Howe II, Yale 40, Washing- 
ton’s leading zealot. The whole country 
should know him better. It is immaterial 
whether his title is commissioner of educa- 
tion, or commissioner of integration. In his 
eyes, the two functions are quite the same 
thing. 


[A Charlotte, N.C., WBT, WBTV editorial, 
Aug. 8, 1966] 
THE EDUCATION CZAR 


We are grateful in a strange sort of way 
to Commissioner of Education Harold Howe 
II. He has made the point more plainly 
than we have ever been able to do it, that 
Federal aid to education means Federal con- 
trol of education. Mr. Howe's whiplash ap- 
proach to the uses of Federal aid has brought 
many people now to the place where they 
are asking if we are not paying too high a 
price in freedom of choice in exchange for 
afew million dollars. 

Howe has made it clear that he believes 
the primary purpose of the public schools 
is not education, but integration; that the 
main mission of the educators is not to 
teach children, bu to bring about the greatest 
possible mixture of races within schools and 
districts; and that Federal aid is not being 
used to help local schools with their urgent 
problems so much as to bludgeon them into 
complying with arbitrary standards drawn 
up by Howe himself. 

It has not been easy to convince people 
that Federal aid is a very mixed blessing. 
Schools across the country have pressing 
needs for more money and more facilities, 
the Federal government has billions of dol- 
lars it can divert to these purposes if it 
wishes to do so, and so it has seemed to 
many people a natural way out to put the 
two together. But now Commissioner Howe 
has come out with statements that show the 
autocratic control is going to be more 
ing than imagined during the years we haye 
been warning against Federal ald to educa- 
tion. 

The education czar lets it be known that 
he will not be satisfied with mere integra- 
tion of faculty and pupils within existing 
school districts. If they do not reach the 
racial mixture that he considers desirable, 
the boundaries of the distrcts will be de- 
signed in Washington. 

In a speech at Columbia University, he 
served notice that he will not stop there. 
Most of the suburbs, he said, have too many 
white children and not enough colored chil- 
dren. After ridiculing the way of life that 
suburban dwellers have chosen, he went on 
to say, “if I have my way” (those are his 
very words) the suburban school districts 
will be gerrymandered so that they reach 
into the inner city and include some of the 
slums. And of course, the process will be 
worked in reverse to gerrymander city dis- 
tricts to take in suburban areas. 

Let us quote again Mr. Howe's exact words: 
“If I have my way, schools will be bulit for 
the primary purpose of social and economic 
integration.” 

He could hardly have stated in plainer 
words that public schools exist first of all 
to mix children, not to teach them. And if 
any community does not like his personal 
redistricting, he will use the same old club 
on them—take away their Federal aid. 

So if Mr. Howe “has his way” that Federal 
money will be used to increase the quantity 
of integration rather than the quality of 
education. And those who are beginning to 
ask whether the price is too high can be 
grateful to him—in a strange sort of way! 

Invitation to respond has been sent to: 
Mr. Harold Howe II, Commissioner of Edu- 
cation. 
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From the Evening Star, Aug. 12, 1966] 
RESTRAINING A BUREAUCRAT 


The Callaway amendment to the House- 
approved civil rights bill of 1966 has not re- 
ceived the attention it deserves. For this 
amendment, if it becomes law, will or at least 
should preserve the neighborhood school 
concept which certain federal bureaucrats 
will destroy if they can. 

In adopting this amendment by an over- 
whelming voice vote, the House was aiming 
primarily at Harold Howe II, federal com- 
missioner of education. The criticism, how- 
ever, was also directed to HEW Secretary 
Gardner and, indirectly, to the President 
who is ultimately responsible for the activi- 
ties of these appointed officials. 

The thrust of the amendment is in this 
sentence: “Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to authorize action by any depart- 
ment or agency to require the assignment of 
students to public schools to overcome racial 
imbalance.” The purpose of this was made 
clear enough during the debate. The House 
believes that Howe supported by Gardner, 
has grossly distorted the plain intent of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act in order to impose on 
the country his own notion of what consti- 
tutes a desirable racial mix in the public 
schools. And he proposes to do this by with- 
holding federal funds from any school dis- 
trict which does not conform to integration 
standards imposed by his agency. 

Here are a few excerpts taken at random 
from the debate: “We ought to make it crys- 
tal clear here today that this Congress does 
not approve of the blatant violations of Title 
VI of the 1964 Civil Rights Act that have oc- 
curred in the office of the commissioner of 
education.” “Let us put a stop to arbitrary 
and unauthorized actions by the commis- 
sioner of education to force acceptance of 
his solution to de facto segregation.” “This 
amendment is absolutely necessary in order 
to prevent a dictatorship of education at the 
federal level.” And finally: “If you move 
to the suburbs of Washington and Commis- 
sioner Howe decides it suits his plan for 
social rule to send your children to school 
back in the District, that is where they will 
go, transported across state lines if necessary 
for him to achieve what he thinks are proper 
social conditions.” 

Exaggerations? We do not think so. And 
the best evidence will be found in what HEW 
already has done in some areas and in what 
Howe says he intends to do in the future if 
he “has his way.” 

What he intends to do, in brief, is to bus 
school children back and forth to achieve a 
racial mix satisfactory to himself, and if 
necessary to abolish the neighborhood 
schools in the process. This has never been 
required by the Supreme Court nor intended 
by Congress. Hence, the purpose of the Cal- 
laway amendment is to restrain and rebuke 
the commissioner of education, and we trust 
the message gets through to the proper au- 
thorities in the federal establishment. 

[From the Evening Star, Aug. 31, 1966] 

Mr. Howe's ADVENTURE 

Harold Howe II, the new U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, had no sooner assumed 
that office earlier this year when he disclosed 
a strong personal antipathy to the concept 
of neighborhood schools. 

Rather than grapple with the hard, prac- 
tical frustrations of educational deficiencies 
in American cities, he launched into fanciful 
visions of panaceas, among them systems of 
vast “educational parks,” each of which 
would accommodate perhaps 20,000 public 
school pupils of varying ages, some trans- 
ported great distances from their homes in 
order to cut across all geographic, economic 
and cultural boundaries.” One of Howe's 
first offerings was federal dollars in the form 
of grants to cities “adventurous enough to 
join us” in planning such enterprises. 
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It reflects no credit whatever on the new 
District of Columbia school board that its 
members now have accepted this invitation. 

The idea of applying such “parks” as a 
substitute for Washington’s traditional sys- 
tem of neighborhood schools strikes us as 
nothing but a pipe dream. The sheer enor- 
mity of the scheme, in terms of dollars and 
land requirements, is enough to chill the 
wildest optimist. The need for new and re- 
placement schools in Washington is urgent. 
But many, many of the existing structures 
provide fine new modern facilities. To pro- 
pose seriously, as has been proposed, that 
these buildings might be scrapped as schools 
and converted to some other public use is 
simply incomprehensible. 

In the minds of Howe and others, the 
educational parks are seen as a means of 
establishing racial and economic “balance,” 
of moving the children of low-income fam- 
ilies, during their classroom hours, out of 
the ghetto. 

In all candor, however, what advantage, 
educational or otherwise, could accrue to the 
deprived child, desperately in need of per- 
sonal attention, who became only one of 
20,000 on a single campus? Education is the 
process of doing something with an individ- 
ual child, in the context of the teacher-pupil 
relationship. It is not the process of dealing 
with great masses of children. From the 
viewpoint of sound education, the theory is 
not supported by a single demonstrable 
justification. 

The racial mix in the classroom, of which 
Howe speaks, could not be substantially 
affected by educational parks in a city with 
a school population already over 90 percent 
Negro. In the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, the goal of a more sensible, reasonable 
racial balance in the schools will remain an 
illusion until more Negro families locate in 
the suburbs, and until more white families 
with children return to the city. 

No doubt we will be told that the proposed 
educational-park study is after all only a 
study, and that we need as never before to 
seek out new, improved techniques of teach- 
ing. 

Quite so. Innovation and experimenta- 
tion are essential, within the sound, proven 
concept of neighborhood schools. The ad- 
vocates of educational parks are following a 
will-o’-the-wisp, which should not be al- 
lowed to divert attention from the tough 
job at hand. 


J. P. STEVENS DEFENSE CONTRACTS 
UPHELD 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, on May 23 I 
wired the President urging that defense 
contracts with J. P. Stevens Co. be con- 
tinued. I did so after learning that the 
AFL-CIO had asked the President to 
cancel all Government defense contracts 
with the Stevens Co. 

I am pleased, Mr. Speaker, to report 
that the Department of Defense has in- 
formed me that it has rejected the re- 
quest of the AFL-CIO. 

I commend the Department of De- 
fense for making a thorough evaluation 
and review of the legality of complying 
with the AFL-CIO request that all de- 
senne contracts with Stevens be can- 
celed. 
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Mr. Speaker, the Department of De- 
fense further informed me that it did 
not have the authority to deny Govern- 
ment contracts to the J. P. Stevens Co., 
as requested by the AFL-CIO. The 
Comptroller General of the United States 
has ruled that there is no authority for 
a contracting agency to cancel or even 
reject bids of a company for alleged non- 
compliance with the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. Several legislative proposals 
in this area have been considered by 
Congress over a period of many years 
but have not been enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, I say again that the rec- 
ord of the J. P. Stevens Co. in service to 
country and national defense is unsur- 
passed. 

My telegram of May 23, to the Presi- 
dent, follows: 

May 23, 1966. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House: 

The J. P. Stevens Company headed by the 
Honorable Robert T. Stevens has contributed 
in superb fashion to the winning of every 
war since the War of 1812. This great com- 
pany is devoted to its employees, to high 
standards of ethics, and to the principles and 
ideals that made this nation great. The 
J. P. Stevens Company is contributing to our 
war effort in South Viet Nam in a magnifi- 
cent way. J. P. Stevens Company efforts are 
outstanding in supplying the necessary fiber 
to our defense forces throughout the world. 
Therefore, I was greatly distressed to learn 
from the newspapers that the AFL-CIO is 
making plans to ask you to issue an executive 
order withholding Federal contracts from the 
J. P. Stevens Company because of alleged vio- 
lation of the National Labor Relations Act. 
The NLRB decision charging J. P. Stevens 
Company with “unfair labor practices” is 
under appeal in an orderly legal manner 
through the courts. The NLRB decision, 
charging the Stevens Company with “un- 
fair practices,” is the most shocking and un- 
believable decision of its nature in the his- 
tory of our country. It strikes at the very 
foundation of our private enterprise sys- 
tem and is a threat to every industry in 
every section of our country. This decision 
would force the J. P. Stevens Company to 
plead guilty openly before its employees in 
called meetings, also in writing to each, and 
permit the bulletin boards in its various 
plants to be made available to nonemployees 
of the plant, Mr. President, I feel confident 
that you will reject any request to penalize 
J. P. Stevens Company and its employees for 
only operating under our free enterprise 
concept as guaranteed by our Constitution. 

WM. JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn, 
Member of Congress. 


THE MACHINE TOOL INDUSTRY IS 
AN ESSENTIAL INDUSTRY 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a situation which is both in- 
explainable and, in my judgment, unfair. 

Recently, the Federal administration 
has summarily dismissed a request by 
the machine tool industry of this coun- 
try to be designated as an essential in- 
dustry. After 5 months of inaction, the 
request was rejected by the administra- 
tion without even the courtesy of giving 
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any reasons for such rejection. Accord- 
ing to an article in the New York Times 
on August 14, this decision was made at 
the Cabinet level. 

The machine tool industry is the back- 
bone of our industrial capacity here in 
the United States, and, of course, is vital 
to defense production. Defense indus- 
tries, whose output depends on the tools 
produced by this industry, are automat- 
ically classified as essential industries. 
Yet, by some unknown reasoning, for 
which no explanation is given, the basic 
machine tool industry itself is refused 
classification as an essential industry. 

The result of this action is that a se- 
vere shortage of skilled help is now criti- 
cally affecting the machine tool industry, 
as young workers move to those indus- 
tries which have an essential classifica- 
tion. 

In my own State of Vermont, we have 
some of the outstanding and most pro- 
ductive units of the machine- tool indus- 
try. I know that these firms are doing 
everything possible to train young skilled 
workers. One firm in Springfield, Vt., 
has operated for 50 years a co-op train- 
ing plan with the local high school to 
give young students the opportunity to 
acquire skills at company expense. Sev- 
eral of the firms are participating in the 
job entry training program, partially 
supported by the Federal Government. 

The machine-tool industry in my 
State, and I am sure the same is true in 
other areas of the country, is trying its 
best to recruit and train skilled help. 
But the industry is being put in an un- 
fair position with other vital defense in- 
dustries by virtue of the administration's 
unexplained refusal to classify it as es- 
sential.” 

On August 22, the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association renewed its 
request for reconsideration and rehear- 
ing in a letter to the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Honorable John T.Connor. I 
certainly trust that this request will be 
given full consideration, that the admin- 
istration’s position will be clearly stated 
and explained, and that in the final 
analysis, the decision will be made to 
classify this industry as essential.“ 
Such a decision is vital to our continued 
capacity to produce defense materials. 


THE FILM “JOHN F. KENNEDY— 
YEARS OF LIGHTNING, DAY OF 
DRUMS” 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to speak of the recent incident in Wis- 
consin, where the film John F. Ken- 
nedy—Years of Lightning, Day of 

Was to have been shown for a 
political fundraising affair. The morn- 
ing press reports that this plan has been 
withdrawn. I hope this is true. It is 
further my hope that this question will 
not have to be raised again. This matter 
of possible political use of this film has 
been previously discussed. I would re- 
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call the language contained in House 
Report No. 1093 on this bill. It reads 
as follows: 

One final stipulation should be added: the 
Committee continues in the convictions ex- 
pressed in the earlier report, that private 
enrichment should not become the goal of 
the domestic distribution of the Kennedy 
film and that nonpartisanship should be 
the rule in all arrangements for its distribu- 
tion in this country. The film ought not 
to be used, for example, for partisan political 
fundraising. 


It is obvious that had this film been 
shown as first scheduled, it would have 
been a flagrant disregard of the intent 
of the Congress. 

We might also recall what House Re- 
port No. 139 said in part: 

. . . Fourth, in light of the fact that this 
film belongs to all the people of the United 
States, without regard to political affiliation, 
nonpartisanship should be the rule in all 
arrangements for its distribution in this 
country. 


In the Senate Report, No. 647, we find 
this statement: 

The Committee agreed that there should 
be no partisan political consideration In the 
arrangements made for distributing the 
film in the United States and that there 
should be no showing of the film, as at a 
political convention for example, which 
would serve a partisan political purpose. 


During the debate on June 9, my friend 
and colleague, Mr. FrRELINGHUYSEN said: 

We should have nonpartisanship the rule 
for the showing of this film. All these, how- 
ever, are suggestions only. The resolution 
itself imposes none of these limitations. 


Also recall that in order to avoid this 
problem, another distinguished member 
of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
Mr. MarLLIARD offered an amendment to 
require that all viewing of this film be 
without charge. The amendment, un- 
fortunately, did not carry. 

As many of you are now aware, this 
incident was at first compounded by the 
refusal of the party in question to change 
his plans. He was quoted in the press 
as saying: “the bulk of the profits will 
go to the club.“ He also mentioned, per- 
haps as an afterthought, that a probable 
contribution of 5 to 10 percent was to be 
sent to the Kennedy Center. What does 
Public Law 89-274 say on this matter? 
It says: 

The net proceeds resulting from any such 
distribution shall be covered into the Trea- 
sury for the benefit of the John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts. 


Mr. Speaker, today I am requesting a 
full report from the U.S. Information 
Agency on this whole unpleasant matter 
with a view to possibly proposing re- 
medial legislation in order to prevent a 
recurrence of anything of this nature in 
the future. 


THE SALE OF NAUTICAL CHARTS TO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 Lane and to revise and extend my 


remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring to the attention of the House of 
Representatives a matter which I view 
with alarm because of its importance to 
the welfare and security of the United 
States, 

I have learned that recently an export 
license was granted by the Department of 
Commerce authorizing shipment to the 
Soviet Union of 2,000 Coast and Geodetic 
Survey charts for use by Soviet fishing 
trawlers. The charts, which cover areas 
off the coast of the State of Washington 
and an area south of Alaska, have already 
been shipped. 

Coast and Geodetic Survey charts con- 
tain valuable information and data con- 
cerning offshore areas of significance 
and are valuable both for intelligence 
and fishing purposes. In view of present 
world conditions, it is incredible that this 
has taken place. 

The Soviet Union operates a huge fleet. 
of so-called fishing trawlers. The size of 
the fleet, it is estimated, numbers up to 
25,000 vessels. These vessels operate in 
waters throughout the world and it is 
widely recognized that in addition to 
fishing, the Soviet trawlers have many 
other intelligence gathering and military 
type duties. i 

Many Soviet trawlers have electronic 
equipment capable of gathering much 
intelligence of military and scientific 
value. Soviet trawlers have been spotted 
off our coasts and nearby areas many 
times. It is believed that they perform 
a wide range of duties such as observe 
weapons testing, monitor military com-. 
munications, observe fleet exercises, per- 
form surveillances of our military de- 
fenses and observe our space program 
activities. 

Reports are that radioactive devices of 
Soviet manufacture have been discov- 
ered embedded on the ocean floor along 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
North America. These markers, it is 
explained, are position markers placed 
there by trawlers which could be used 
by Soviet submarines to aid in firing at 
inland targets. 

Trawlers can be used to put foreign 
agents and equipment ashore in remote, 
unpatrolled areas. 

Soviet trawlers are stationed off Guam 
and in the area of Formosa and Viet- 
nam, where they can report American 
air formations and amphibious landings. 

Also, the Soviet Union is currently en- 
larging its fishing program. They are 
taking heavy catches off the west coast 
of the United States, along Washington 
and Oregon. It is expected they may 
soon be fishing off the coast of California. 

In view of this, why should the United 
States issue a license to ship 2,000 Coast 
and Geodetic Survey charts to the 
U.S.S.R., charts which undoubtedly will 
be of assistance to the Soviets in their 
many intelligence and fishing activities? 

If a representative of the Soviet gov- 
ernment marched into a government 
office and requested a quantity of charts 
such as this he would be refused. 

The charts in question cover two areas. 
One covers a portion of the Washington 
coast at Vancouver Island. The other 
area covered by the charts lies to the 
north of that along British Columbia, 
south of Alaska. 
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The Department of Commerce states 
that the applicant says that the charts 
are being furnished to the Soviet Union 
“in the interest of assisting Russian fish- 
ing trawlers to avoid the cutting of 
A.T. & T. undersea telephone cables.” 
Incidentally, the applicant for the license 
is not known to me for the Department 
of Commerce does not reveal this 
information. 

Could anyone imagine the Soviet Union 
placing its approval on sending to the 
United States of similar type maps? Is 
this part of a deal under which the 
United States is sending a supply of maps 
to the U.S.S.R. in return for maps of 
equal value and strategic importance to 
the United States? The Commerce De- 
partment has not indicated this was the 
case and knowing of the policies of the 
Soviet Union it seems sure we would get 
a flat no from any such proposal. 

It seems obvious that the use of these 
maps by the Soviet could be detrimental 
to our national security and I believe 
this entire matter needs to be thoroughly 
investigated by the Congress. 


THE 27TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INVASION OF POLAND 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, 27 
years ago, on September 1, 1939, an in- 
famous crime was committed against the 
Polish people by the invasion` of their 
country by Hitler’s forces. The Soviets 
became the Germans’ accomplices when 
they invaded Poland from the east 16 
days later. 

This tragedy electrified the world, a 
world slumbering in optimism, appeas- 
ing rather than preparing for battle. 
The holocaust which followed for the 
next 5 years might have at least been 
diminished in its destructiveness had the 
world foreseen the ineffectiveness of ap- 
peasement and inaction. 

The Polish people were among the 
most highly taxed of those who suffered 
from the inhumanity of World War H 
not only did they lose approximately 6 
million of their population, but they 
have continued to pay in their loss of 
freedom and individual rights under the 
postwar Soviet regime. In addition to 
the 6 million Polish people who lost their 
lives, an estimated 2 million suffered per- 
manent damage to their health. War- 
saw and other major Polish cities were 
about 70 percent destroyed, and one- 
fourth of the homes in Poland were de- 
molished. 

The Polish people may justly take 
pride, as may all who love freedom and 
respect the price man has paid through- 
out the centuries for the attainment of 
freedom, in the bravery and resilience 
displayed by the Poles at the time of the 
invasion, during the war, and following 
the war. Unaided and unprepared, the 
brave Poles fought against the invaders, 
to succumb in a matter of days, but only 
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because of the enormity of Hitler's mili- 
tary machine attacking them from the 
west and the pressure of the Soviet 
forces moving in on the Poles from the 
east 


Following the fall of Poland, over 300,- 
000 Poles, including those who were in 
the Polish underground army, served in 
Allied armed forces during World War 
II. This figure gave Poland the distinc- 
tion of having the third largest army, 
after the United States and Great Brit- 
ain, involved in the fighting in World 
War II. 

Following the end of the war, after 
the German troops were expelled, the 
only foreign troops left in Poland were 
those from the Soviet Union. The So- 
viets, therefore, had little difficulty in 
establishing a Communist-dominated 
government by relying on the coercive 
presence of its military forces. The 
brutal techniques of coercion used by the 
Soviet Union to subdue the Polish popu- 
lation were similar to those it has em- 
ployed to subordinate other East Euro- 
pean nations—mass killings, deporta- 
tions, and severe deprivations. The in- 
domitable Polish spirit, however, has not 
been crushed. It has remained steadfast 
and has demonstrated itself time and 
again, as evidenced in particular by the 
Poznan uprising in June 1956. As a re- 
sult of this uprising, the Poles won a few 
token liberties from the Soviet Commu- 
nists, although most of these have since 
been rescinded. 

On this, the anniversary of the inva- 
sion of Poland and the beginning of 
World War II, the world is fully cogni- 
zant of the toll exacted by a policy of ap- 
peasement. World War II was not 
avoided through the sacrificial offering of 
Poland. Moreover, the power vacuum in 
Europe at the end of the war paved the 
way for the expansion of communism as 
the Soviet curtain of terror dropped— 
separating Poland and other Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries from the democratic 
Western European nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I know I speak not only 
for myself but for many of my colleagues 
when I express the hope that the Polish 
People may one day be fully rewarded 
for the heroism and patriotism they have 
demonstrated since September 1, 1939. 
Our hearts go out to the courageous 
Poles as we review in our memories the 
terrible fate that has befallen them since 
that infamous date. We extend to them 
our heartfelt sympathy and look forward 
to the day when they may again join 
the e of free nations in the 
world. 


THE 14TH ANNIVERSARY OF LABOR 
DAY MASS 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, more 
than a decade of years ago, the Most 
Reverend Archbishop of Washington 
Patrick A. O'Boyle, D.D., invited the 
leaders of labor, management and gov- 
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ernment to join him in a solemn pray- 
er to our Heavenly Father, to ask His 
divine guidance on the Nation and its 
citizens and his blessing on all who 
shared a common goal. On September 
5, of this year, Labor Day, the 14th 
annual observance will be held at the 
Shrine of the Sacred Heart Church, 16th 
Street and Park Road NW., at 10 o’clock 
in the morning. The most reverend 
archbishop of Washington will preside 
at this mass; the Most Reverend Edward 
J. Herrmann, D.C., auxiliary bishop of 
Washington will offer the mass and the 
Most Reverend Peter L. Gerety, D.D., co- 
adjutor bishop of Portland, Maine, will 
deliver the sermon. Invitations have 
been extended by the archbishop of 
Washington to all the leaders of gov- 
ernment, to the distinguished Members 
of this body, to the leaders of labor who 
are centered in Washington, and to all 
who are prominent in the area of man- 
agement. 

Following the ceremony in the church, 
a wreath will be placed at the statue 
of his eminence, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, late cardinal archbishop of Balti- 
more which stands in a small park im- 
mediately adjacent to Sacred Heart 
Church. This wreath will be placed by 
Mr. J. C. Turner, president of the Cen- 
tral Labor Council of the greater metro- 
politan area who will then address the 
audience in the name of organized labor. 
It is most fitting that this tribute be 
paid to the late Cardinal Gibbons. 

In the latter part of the 19th and the 
early part of the 20th century, the labor- 
ing men of this country were struggling 
to organize themselves into associations 
and unions which would further their in- 
terests and provide them with some bar- 
gaining rights. Because of the hostility 
at that time of some of the employers, 
these newly established labor organiza- 
tions, such as Knights of Labor, were 
secret in character and, as such, caused 
some suspicion on the part of various 
churchmen. Events in a neighboring 
country led the leaders of the labor orga- 
nizations to fear that the labor move- 
ment in the United States might be in- 
terdicted by the church. It was at this 
time that Archbishop Gibbons, later the 
cardinal archbishop of Baltimore, raised 
his voice in favor of the laboring man 
and his rights, counseled the leaders of 
the labor movement and made known to 
the authorities of the church in Rome 
his concern for both the men and the 
movement. It was his intervention, more 
than any other single factor, that gave 
the new labor movement status in this 
country. His Eminence of Baltimore 
established himself as a true friend of 
the laboring man, a great citizen and an 
even greater churchman. I am delighted 
to rise to this occasion and bring this 
distinguished ceremony to the attention 
of this august body. In the years that 
have passed, labor, management and 
government as well have prospered in this 
country. The system of free enterprise 
has been tried and tested over and over 
again. Bargaining teams of manage- 
ment and labor have met on countless 
occasions and have come to decisions 
that were beneficial to all parties con- 
cerned. Nowhere else in the world has 
there been such progress, such freedom, 
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such prosperity shared by all. It is fit- 
ting that we pause on Labor Day to give 
thanks to our Heavenly Father and to 
ask His guidance again for the years and 
the tasks that lie ahead. Certainly, one 
fine way to do this is to join the arch- 
bishop of Washington, to accept his in- 
vitation to be present on the occasion 
of the 14th annual Labor Day mass on 
Monday, September 5. 

Last year, the distinguished Chaplain 
of the U.S. Senate assisted at the cele- 
bration. Following the observance, he 
wrote an article that appeared in the 
public press and which gives voice to his 
impressions of this splendid occasion. I 
quote from the article of Dr. Frederick 
Brown Harris: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 
Sept. 19, 1965] 


A Lorry LABOR SPRE 


(By Dr, Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, 
U.S. Senate) 


September's annual Labor Day, which was 
set up as an altar where the cause of the 
toiling millions of this free land could be 
sanctified and glorified, has largely degener- 
ated into a mania for miles and speed where 
leisure-mad multitudes burn up the roads, 
invade the resorts, and end up with a hectic 
race home. 

Any meaningful remembrance of the day 
set aside to emphasize the vital significance 
of honest labor in the pattern of the Repub- 
lic’s life might well bring to mind the child- 
hood question, “Here are the people but 
where is the steeple?” 

A spectacular yet devout reply to that 
query, in a fitting observance of Labor Day 
1965, is glimpsed in an inspiring “steeple 
emphasis” in one of the Capital City’s most 
magnificent edifices, The Shrine of the Sa- 
cred Heart, a dream of Byzantine loveliness! 
Here on Labor Day a secular holiday was 
transformed into a holy day, as there leaped 
to the sky a spiritual Spire tall enough to 
be a heavenly vision to all Americans who 
have eyes to see. On this occasion, brilliant 
with the impressive liturgy of Roman Ca- 
tholicism, there was proclaimed a pertinent 
message freighted with deep concern for 
the vital questions that have to do with the 
complicated relationships of labor and man- 
agement, 

What a setting it all was for so solemn a 
witness! At the very portal of this imposing 
edifice stands one of the most exquisite 
statues in the Capital of the Free World. It 
is the brooding figure of a great religious 
leader, a dedicated American, James Cardinal 
Gibbons, who was a prophet of the rightful 
place of the toilers in the expanding econ- 
omy of this vital experiment in freedom. 
Following the church service, at the feet 
of this great servant of God and of man, on 
this day dedicated to St. Joseph, the work- 
man, a reverent crowd gathered around the 
sculptured likeness of the beloved cardinal 
as if waiting for his benediction. 

From the high pulpit of the sanctuary the 
sermon was brought by an outstanding 
theologian and a searching preacher, Rev- 
erend John C. Selner, of Catholic University. 
He spoke with all the riches of the past, and 
with a compelling sense of the relevance of 
Jesus Christ for the problems of this vol- 
canic day. Frankly, he faced the charge so 
often made in the glare of the false lights 
of a materialistic day that on the stage of 
the second half of the 20th century, the 
Christian Church is no longer relevant. This 
unashamed apostle of the Carpenter of 
Nazareth forcefully presented the mission of 
the church in the surging light of today. 
He made it unequivocally plain that its ob- 
jective is to train men ard women to toil in 
these fields of time in the sense of the 
eternal. This proclaimer of the unchanging 
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gospel made that great throng vividly aware 
that the Christ, exalted in the Sacramental 
Mass, and in the hearts of those who really 
heed his call—Frollow Me—is the one hope 
of mankind and that the world is not 
through with Jesus Christ, it is through 
without Him! 

The other prophetic voice from that high 
pulpit was that of the Most Reverend Patrick 
A. O'Boyle, archbishop of Washington, who 
presided. To that Labor Day throng he tied 
the relevance of the Christian message to the 
practical problems of wages, housing, and 
education for those now shut out of the 
plenty of our affluent society. He made clear 
that the essential relationship of what is 
labeled management, and what is referred to 
as labor, is becoming more and more as it 
should be, a cooperative partnership of all 
who toil, whether the worker directs from 
an Office or lifts bricks fur rising walls. 

And now for a moment let us listen to the 
undersecretary of labor for the United States, 
Honorable John F. Henning, a devoted 
church layman, as he addressed the large 
group surrounding the statue of Cardinal 
Gibbons. We can capture but a few sen- 
tences from a message rich in its discern- 
ment of union labor’s attitude to today's 
global struggle between Christ and anti- 
Christ: “Democracy and dictatorship struggle 
to the death in today’s world. Labor union- 
ism and slavery share no common hopes, no 
common values, no common destiny. Amer- 
ican labor struck at slavery when it gave in- 
stant endorsement to the action of President 
Johnson in the Dominican Republic and Viet 
Nam. The program of labor in Latin Amer- 
ica and Africa in an age of change offers the 
enduring values of social democracy and 
political freedom. Here at home American 
labor is today sharing, in the most dramatic 
era of social advance in the nation’s history. 
American labor acts on the conviction that 
humanity deserves a society of economic 
abundance, social equality, and political 
liberty.” 

In this high hour all that was uttered in- 
side The Shrine, and outside, can well be 
summed up in Henry Van Dyke's lines: 


This is the gospel of labor; 

Ring it, ye bells of the kirk— 

The Lord of love left his home above 
To dwell with the men who work, 


MRS. RYAN GUIDES WOMEN’S AUX- 
ILIARY OF THE AMERICAN LE- 
GION 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to point with pride to the 
achievements of two women from the 
Sixth Congressional District of Florida. 

Mrs. A. J. Ryan, Sr., of Dania, long a 
worker in the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
American Legion, will be installed today 
as the national president and Mrs. John 
Lawlor of Fort Lauderdale will assume 
the post of department president. 

For Mrs. Ryan, it is the zenith of 37 
years of service to the national organi- 
zation and attests to her loyal and effi- 
cient service. 

I have been a personal friend of the 
Ryan family for many years and during 
that time I have seen each member help 
build the community. Mrs. Ryan’s son, 
A. J. Ryan, Jr., is a State senator now 
after serving as a State representative. 
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Each member of the Ryan family has 
taken an active part in the affairs of 
Broward County. The responsibilities 
they have taken on in the civic world 
has resulted in a better and more pros- 
perous south Florida. 

In the past year Mrs. Ryan has served 
as Florida’s department president and 
has held such national offices as vice 
president, historian, chairman of the re- 
habilitation committee, chairman of the 
child welfare committee while also serv- 
ing on the legislative and finance com- 
mittees. Four times she was chairman 
of the national convention. 

Mrs. Ryan’s term as national presi- 
dent will mark the first time the office 
has been held by a Floridian. Based on 
the record she has established, the 
women’s auxiliary will be guided to an 
outstanding year. 


MORE ON THE W. E. B. DUBOIS 
CLUBS 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for 
those interested in the activities of the 
W. E. B. DuBois Clubs I inserted in the 
Recorp yesterday an excerpt from the 
Mutual Network's news program, Rob- 
ert R. Siegrist and the News,“ which 
dealt with the DuBois Clubs. That this 
organization is deadly serious about re- 
cruiting and training American youth 
for their own subversive purposes can be 
easily verified from the following article 
from the New York Daily News of Sep- 
tember 1. I place the article, “Young 
Reds Bud in Upstate Valley,” in the Rec- 
orp at this point: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Daily News, 

Sept. 1, 1966] 
Younc Reps BUD IN UPSTATE VALLEY 
(By Frank Mazza) 

Deep in the forest of New York's Harlem 
Valley, News photographer Dennis Caruso 
and I crashed into a “summer” camp where 
the Communist Party was holding a two- 
week training course on how to direct civil 
rights workers and young radicals of the 
“new left” into the Communist Party. 

The camp reminiscent of an old Western 
ghost town sprawls across 80 acres of dense 
woodland on Lake Ellis about 80 miles north 
of the city. 

The camp, known as Camp Webatuck, 
used to accommodate up to 800 persons be- 
fore World War II. Today no more than 200 
could be accommodated. Most of its 80 
bungalows and buildings have seen years of 
abuse. Some are reduced to lean-tos. 

To the Communists, the camp is known as 
Camp Unity. To the local residents it is 
called Camp Commie. 

Most of the enrollment in the two-week 
indoctrination course is made up of members 
of the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs which Ameri- 
can Communist Party leader Gus Hall re- 
cently called “the most influential youth 
organization in the U.S.” 


COME FROM ALL OVER 
Handpicked by the party as good prospects 

to infiltrate America’s young in search for 

new members, the youths come from many 


sections of the country. Some from as far 
as San Francisco. 
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No student, while undergoing training, 
may receive phone calls or mail addressed 
to the camp. Instead, letters must be ad- 
dressed to a secret mail drop in Brooklyn 
and from there delivered by courier to the 
camp. 

The party is bringing in some of its top 
lecturers to the camp. National organiza- 
tional secretary of the party, Danny Rubin, 
and Mrs. Helen Winters, wife of Carl Winters, 
one of the first convicted under the Smith 
Act, will be on hand. Others are George 
Meyers, Henry Winston, Hy Lumer and James 
Edward Jackson, publisher of the Worker. 

Dennis and I spent two days ploughing 
through the tangle of trees and underbrush 
and observed more than 80 young people 
ranging in age from 17 to 25 sitting around 
in clusters listening to lectures on Marxist- 
Leninist concepts, the Negro question, in- 
cluding black power, and the role of the 
working class. 

Yesterday was a particularly hot day and 
two of the classes were held outside. In 
one class on the patio of the main building, 
a man about 45 and bald, questioned a group 
of 20 youngsters on the idea of whether it 
is better to work with one ethnic group to 
foster upheavals or to gain the confidence 
of several minority groups. 

One squeaky-voiced youngster gave an in- 
audible answer and then sat down to thun- 
derous applause from the class. A young 
girl, who looked about 17 then gave her 
opinion. 

Dressed in T-shirts and shorts, most of the 
youths looked hardly old enough to shave. 
There were only about six girls in the class 
being observed. Among the boys were about 
five Negro and Spanish-speaking youths. 

Because of the dense foliage, Dennis had to 
crawl daringly close to get pictures of the 
groups. He had shot about three rolls of 
film with two cameras one fixed with a long 
lens, when he was discovered. 

Dennis was spotted by two youths who 
were on their way to another class. 

A cry for help from the two brought all 
the students charging up the hill. Dennis 
temporarily escaped by hiding under a ledge. 
During the time the youths were searching 
for him, he changed rolls in his cameras and 
hid the exposed ones in tall grass. 

The youths, now armed with thick 
branches, uncovered Dennis after a 15- 
minute search in which they attempted to 
flush him out with warnings that snakes were 
in the area. 

THEY FIND THE FILM 

Knowing his exposed film was hidden, 
Dennis offered no resistance. He figured 
he'd be ejected but would come back in the 
evening and retrieve the film. However, the 
youth searched the area and found the film. 

“You 8.0.b.,"" a big youth said. “We ought 
to kill you.” He waved a club over his head 
while several others held Dennis. 

“Hang him, kill him,“ shouted two others. 
One girl suggested a more vulgar punish- 
ment as the others laughed. Then, one 
youth who appeared somewhat of a leader 
balked: “Shut up, Ann,” he said. 

After 15 minutes of harassment, Dennis 
was set free and met me at a designated spot. 

In our car parked a mile away, Dennis had 
a couple of shots which he had taken on 
Tuesday. Another thing they couldn’t take 
from us was what we had heard and seen in 
our two-day visit. 


WAVE TO WOMAN 


On Tuesday, we darted in and out of the 
woods along a dirt road which leads to Camp 
Webatuck. After about a mile we came toa 
large wooden gate. Tacked on the gate was 
a bright red sign: “Private Property—No 
Trespassing.” The gate was opened and we 
scurried in, 

Built on the side of a mountain, the camp 
is divided in half by a macadam road. On 
the high side are about 40 bungalows, most 
of them run-down. Here the help is housed. 
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‘The main mess hall is also situated here. We 
worked our way behind the bungalows and 
across the road to the lake front area. At 
one time, a woman about 40 saw us. We 
simply waved. She did nothing. 

It was in bungalows along the waterfront 
where the Marxist-Leninist indoctrination 
was going on. There is a central meeting 
hall and several small bungalows where the 
girls are housed. The young men are quar- 
tered in bungalows about 200 yards away. 

CLASSES ARE SMALL 

Divided into group of 15 to 20, the young 
people are given lectures, both theoretical 
and practical, in ways to bring about a 
“radical change” in the United States and 
to end the “aggressive foreign policy” of the 
U.S. Beginning at 9. A.M. and ending at 2:15 
P. M., the classes offer specific instructions on 
the Role of the Working Class, the Negro 
Question and Black Power, and Marxist- 
Leninist Concepts. 

At 2:15 P.M. classes break for a swim or 
other recreation. The softball field, basket- 
ball, tennis and handball courts however, 
are all overgrown with weeds. 

They are hoping that Gus Hall, ostensibly 
in Moscow on a vacation, will be back in 
time to make an appearance at the camp on 
closing day, Sept. 11. 

Hall said last week: “The fact that 
youths are coming into the Communist 
Party of the United States is a most impor- 
tant distinguishing feature of our time.” 

The camp is run by a Victor and Pearl 
Fink, who live at 500 West End Ave. 


MAJ. DONALD J. REILLY, 
U.S. MARINE CORPS 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning I had the honor of attending 
ceremonies honoring the late Maj. 
Donald J. Reilly, U.S. Marine Corps, the 
most decorated marine of the Vietnamese 
war. 

His widow, Mrs. Emily Reilly from 
Memphis, Tenn., and her two daughters, 
age 8 and 3, accepted the awards. 

It was not only an inspiring experience 
but a humbling one. Major Reilly was 
posthumously awarded the Navy Cross, 
the Silver Star, the Distinguished Flying 
Cross, the Bronze Star, and the Air 
Medal—with gold stars in lieu of the 2d 
through 14th additional awards. 

Major Reilly was a helicopter pilot 
with Marine Observations Squadron II 
in Vietnam from April until December 
of 1965. On December 9, after having 
flown over 7 hours of armed helicopter 
flights in support of ground operations 
that day, Major Reilly responded at 
nightfall in marginal weather to a re- 
quest of evacuation of 11 wounded ma- 
rines. Attempting to bring his helicopter 
into the landing zone under intense 
ground fire, guided only by a flashlight, 
Major Reilly was hit with a .50-caliber 
round, crashed, and later died. 

Time does not permit me to tell the 
whole thrilling story of Major Reilly’s 
courage and sacrifice. This is what his 
commanding officer said: 

He was not fearless but he always had the 
courage to do what he thought must be done 
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in spite of the risks Involved. He was an 
excellent pilot and always contributed more 
than his share to the efforts here. I believe 
that this was not his “personal” war, but 
that he believed that he should give a full 
measure of himself in order to win the peace 
so desperately desired by everyone. His ac- 
tions against the enemy were highly effective, 
but he derived his satisfaction from saving 
lives of our wounded troops by flying them 
out of the front lines, and not from the 
devastations he was forced to wreak on the 
enemy. 


Mr. Speaker, Major Reilly is not only 
the most decorated marine, but the way 
he lived his life and gave his life per- 
fectly symbolizes the meaning and the 
purpose of our presence in that wartorn 
land. For we Americans are there not to 
wreak havoc on the enemy but to save 
all mankind from a fate, a devastation, 
a future, which is, to those of us who love 
freedom, worth the harsh sacrifices that 
we are making. 

The day will surely come when Amer- 
ica can leave that wartorn peninsula in 
peace, secure against the cruel aggres- 
sor and master of its own destiny. When 
that day comes, the world will know 
that history has made one of its great 
turning points and that the cause of free- 
dom will be more secure everywhere. 

Then, Mr. Speaker, those of us who 
today grieve the loss of this brave hero 
will surely know that he did not die in 
vain. And his two daughters Ellen and 
Catherine, as they grow into maturity, 
will grasp the great magnitude of their 
father’s gift to mankind. 

My heart goes out especially to these 
two young ladies, Mr. Speaker, because 
a half century ago my father lost his life 
in aerial combat in another struggle 
against tyranny. American owes these 
children and this brave widow a great 
debt. Let us see that we discharge it. 
And finally, Mr. Speaker, let us persevere 
in that noble cause of freedom for which 
Major Reilly so gallantly made the final 
sacrifice. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I insert at this point in the RECORD, 
the citations awarded Major Reilly. 

The President of the United States takes 
pride in presenting the Silver Star Medal 
posthumously to Major Donald J. Reilly, 
United States Marine Corps, for service as 
set forth in the following Citation: 

For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity 
in action while serving with Marine Observa- 
tion Squadron Two in the Republic of Viet- 
nam on 18 November 1965 and on the night 
of 21-22 November 1965. Major Reilly's mis- 
sion was fiying armed UH-1E helicopters in 
flights escorting UH-34D helicopters into 
unsecure landing zones. On 18 November, 
near Hiep Dup, the armament panel of his 
aircraft was knocked out by a 50 caliber 
round rendering his primary armament sys- 
tem useless. Though the aircraft was par- 
tially disabled he continued to fly along the 
flanks of the transport helicopters to draw 
enemy fire away from them. Then he re- 
duced the weight of his craft by dropping 
the external rocket pods in order to medi- 
cally evacuate wounded. Because of the 
rough, broken terrain he was unable to land 
his craft and the loading of the wounded 


was accomplished only through his skillful 
airmanship as he hovered a few feet from 
the ground with intense enemy mortar and 
machine-gun fire grazing the helicopter 
throughout the operation. On the night of 
21-22 November, during a medical evacua- 
tion he descended into an unsecure zone 
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after the rescue helicopter was forced to 
abort the mission because of lack of fuel 
after several unsuccessful attempts at land- 
ing. Major Reilly elected to remain in the 
area, alone, for another try. With the help 
of mortar illumination he located the zone, 
but, on descending found that landing was 
impossible due to rough terrain. With great 
skill he hovered the aircraft on one skid and 
coolly maintained his position until pickup 
of the wounded was completed although the 
zone was under heavy fire. His uncommon 
valor, extraordinary initiative, coolness under 
fire, and superior flying ability reflected great 
credit upon himself and the Marine Corps 
and upheld the highest traditions of the 
United States Naval Service. 
For the President: 
Paul H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The President of the United States takes 
pride in presenting the Navy Cross posthu- 
mously to Major Donald J. Reilly, United 
States Marine Corps, for service as set forth 
in the following Citation: 

For extraordinary heroism as a Helicopter 
Pilot in Marine Observation Squadron TWO 
in the Republic of Vietnam on 9 December 
1965. With his squadron engaged in air 
support operations for Task Force Delta in 
Quang Tin Province, Major Reilly was desig- 
nated as Tactical Aircraft Coordinator (Air- 
borne). Reporting on station about 1800, 
he immediately answered an emergency re- 
quest for support from a Marine company 
which was part of a mobile alert force that 
had been helicopter-lifted into a hostile area 
where it was heavily engaged by the Viet 
Cong using mortars, automatic weapons, and 
small arms. Although exposed to hostile 
rifle and machine-gun fire, he, with selfless 
determination and skill, fearlessly delivered 
devastating fire from low altitudes upon the 
Viet Cong who were encircling the company. 
Later, in response to a request for evacuation 
of eleven of the company wounded, he pre- 
pared to land. In darkness and under a 1200 
foot overcast with three miles visibility he 

for the company to guide him on 
the final approach with a flashlight. Direct- 
ing his wingman to remain aloft and assist 
only if he were successful, he turned off air- 
craft lights and resolutely commenced his 
approach. Although encountering intense 
small-arms fire, he pressed on with deter- 
mination and while slowing for landing, re- 
ceived a severe bullet wound. His copilot 
was unable to take over in time and the 
aircraft crashed on landing in the friendly 
zone. No further evacuations could be at- 
tempted due to enemy resistance until sev- 
eral hours later that night and by that time 
Major Reilly had succumbed to his grievous 
wound. His self-sacrificing action in the 
face of overwhelming odds sustained and en- 
hanced the finest traditions of the Marine 
Corps and the United States Naval Service. 
He gallantly gave his life in the cause of 
freedom. 

For the President: 

Pau. H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The President of the United States takes 
pride in presenting the Distinguished Flying 
Cross posthumously to Major Donald J. 
Reilly, United States Marine Corps, for service 
as set forth in the following Citation: 

For heroism and extraordinary achievement 
in aerial flight as the Pilot of a UH-1E hell- 
copter serving with Marine Observation 

Squadron TWO in the Republic of Vietnam 
on 18 August 1965. Major Reilly was flying 
armed escort and combat missions in sup- 
port of Operation Starlite near Chu Lai when, 
while actively engaging insurgent communist 
(Viet Cong) forces during his first sortie, his 
aircraft was hit by intense ground fire neces- 
sitating an immediate emergency landing in 
the battle area. After hasty repairs, he was 
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able to return the aircraft to the air base. 
Boarding a second aircraft, he courageously 
returned to the battle zone and, assuming 
the role of a forward air controller, boldiy 
attempted to mark enemy positions for jet 
aircraft in order to relieve a friendly be- 
leaguered amphibian tractor supply column. 
His aircraft was severely damaged by inces- 
sant enemy ground fire and his aerial gunner 
was wounded, requiring another return to 
the base. He boarded another aircraft and 
continued the mission. Arriving at the bat- 
tle area, he received a request for emergency 
evacuation of three wounded Marines. In 
the absence of medical evacuation helicop- 
ters, he decided to land and rescue the cas- 
ualties. He set down amid heavy fire, sus- 
taining several hits to his aircraft. Because 
he had no communication with the ground 
forces and being uncertain of the extent of 
damage of his aircraft, he was forced to re- 
turn to the air base. Major Reilly’s calm 
courage under fire and inspiring devotion to 
duty reflected great credit upon himself and 
the Marine Corps and were in keeping with 
the highest traditions of the United States 
Naval Service. 

For the President: 

Paul. H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 

The President of the United States takes 
pride in presenting the Bronze Star Medal 
with Combat “V” posthumously to Major 
Donald J. Reilly, United States Marine Corps, 
for service as set forth in the following cita- 
tion: 

For heroic achievement during operations 
against the enemy while serving with Ma- 
rine Observation Squadron Two in the Re- 
public of Vietnam on the morning of 28 
October 1965. Major Reilly, in charge of the 
medical evacuation crew, demonstrated a 
high degree of courage and initiative when 
the Marble Mountain Air Facility was at- 
tacked and subsequently overrun by insur- 
gent communist guerrilla forces (Viet Cong). 
While still under attack and with the Viet 
Cong running rampant in the aircraft park- 
ing area, Major Reilly, without thought for 
his personal safety, moved out into the mat 
to assess damage in order to determine 
whether any aircraft were capable of taking 
off, Finding none, he returned to the main- 
tenance area to organize a search for the 
wounded. He continually exposed himself to 
enemy fire as he moved from tent to tent 
aiding the wounded until reinforcements ar- 
rived. Major Reilly’s leadership and presence 
of mind throughout the attack served as an 
inspiration to all who observed him. His 
courage and initiative reflected great credit 
upon himself and the Marine Corps and 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service. 

For the President: 

Paul. H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


The President of the United States takes 
pride in presenting the Air Medal with Gold 
Stars in lieu of the second through four- 
teenth Air Medal posthumously to Major 
Donald J. Reilly, United States Marine Corps, 
for service as set forth in the following cita- 
tion: 

For meritorious achievement in aerial 
flights as a Naval Aviator in Marine Observa- 
tion Squadron Two during combat support 
missions in the Republic of Vietnam against 
communist forces from 21 April to 25 Novem- 
ber 1965. Completing numerous missions 
during this period, while often exposed to 
hostile fire at close range, Major Reilly con- 
tributed materially to the success of his 
squadron. His courage and devotion to duty 
in the face of hazardous flying conditions 
were in keeping with the highest traditions 
of the United States Naval Service. 

For the President: 

PAuL H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


September 1, 1966 


COMMISSIONER HOWE’S LSD 
EXPERIMENT 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp and include an 
editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Star carried an excellent 
editorial in yesterday’s edition, headed 
“Mr. Howe's Adventure,” which in a few 
brief paragraphs completely demolished 
the latest assininity of the Office of Edu- 
cation. 

I think it would be appropriate to refer 
to Commissioner Howe's “educational 
parks” folly as his LSD experiment: the 
latest school debacle. 

For those of you who think you have 
heard every wild scheme man can dream 
up, I invite you to sample the following 
editorial: 


Mn. Howe’s ADVENTURE 


Harold Howe, II, the new U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, had no sooner assumed 
that office earlier this year when he disclosed 
a strong personal antipathy to the concept 
of neighborhood schools. 

Rather than grapple with the hard, prac- 
tical frustrations of educational deficiencies 
in American cities, he launched into fanciful 
visions of panaceas, among them systems of 
vast “educational parks,” each of which 
would accommodate perhaps 20,000 public 
school pupils of varying ages, some 
transported great distances from their homes 
in order to cut across “all geographic, eco- 
nomic and cultural boundaries.” One of 
Howe's first offerings was federal dollars in 
the form of grants to cities “adventurous 
enough to join us“ in planning such enter- 
prises. 

It reflects no credit whatever on the new 
District of Columbia school board that its 
members now have accepted this invitation. 

The idea of applying such “parks” as a 
substitute for Washington’s traditional sys- 
tem of neighborhood schools strikes us as 
nothing but a pipe dream. The sheer enor- 
mity of the scheme, in terms of dollars and 
land requirements, is enough to chill the 
wildest optimist. The need for new and re- 
placement schools in Washington is urgent. 
But many, many of the existing structures 
provide fine new modern facilities. To pro- 
pose seriously, as has been proposed, that 
these buildings might be scrapped as schools 
and converted to some other public use is 
simply incomprehensible. 

In the minds of Howe and others, the edu- 
cational parks are seen as a means of estab- 
lishing racial and economic “balance,” of 
moving the children of low-income families, 
during their classroom hours, out of the 
ghetto. 

In all candor, however, what advantage, 
educational or otherwise, could accrue to the 
deprived child, desperately in need of per- 
sonal attention, who became only one of 20,- 
000 on a single campus? Education is the 
process of doing something with an individ- 
ual child, in the context of the teacher-pupil 
relationship. It is not the process of dealing 
with great masses of children. From the 
viewpoint of sound education, the theory is 
not supported by a single demonstrable 
justification. 

The racial mix in the classroom, of which 
Howe speaks, could not be substantially af- 
fected by educational parks in a city with a 
school population already over 90 percent 
Negro. In the Washington Metropolitan 
Area, the goal of a more sensible, reasonable 
racial balance in the schools will remain an 
illusion until more Negro families locate in 
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the suburbs, and until more white families 
with children return to the city. 

No doubt we will be told that the proposed 
educational-park study is after all only a 
study, and that we need as never before to 
seek out new, improved techniques of teach- 


ing. 

Quite so. Innovation and experimentation 
are essential, within the sound, proven con- 
cept of neighborhood schools. The advo- 
cates of educational parks are following a 
will-o’-the-wisp, which should not be allowed 
to divert attention from the tough job at 
hand, 


H.R. 16947 INEQUITABLE IN ITS 
EFFECT 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 
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There was no objection. . 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I am sure that my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle share my hope that 
governments on all levels can work to- 
gether to assure superior educational 
and health facilities for the American 
people. It is gratifying to see how hard 
the Members of Congress and the execu- 
tive branch are working to find means to 
finance and manage our educational, 
health, and welfare programs. 

I note that a number of tax-rebate 
plans have been proposed, in which the 
Federal Government would return to the 
States a certain percentage of Federal 
income tax collected each year. Any 
plan will have to be carefully scrutinized 
to make certain that all States and areas 
of the country will substantially benefit 
from its operation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to call the 
attention of the House to a bill which 
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would be extremely inequitable in its 
effect and which would actually aid 
wealthier States and penalize poorer 
ones. I refer to H.R. 16947, which would 
return to each State a total of 5 percent 
of all Federal personal and corporate 
income taxes collected. This money 
would then be used by the State for edu- 
cation, health, and welfare. 

The National Education Association 
Research Division has recently prepared 
statistical tables on the effects of this 
proposal on each State. First, the 
amount of each State’s rebate was com- 
puted. Then the rebate was divided by ` 
the number of people in the State, which 
gave the amount of rebate per person. 
Another table shows the amount of re- 
bate per school-age child aged 5 to 17. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert these two Na- 
tional Education Association tables at 
this point in the RECORD: 


TABLE 1.—Amount of 5 percent income tax rebate, per person 


Personal and 
corporate 
income tax 
collections (in 
thousands), 
1965 1 
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$34, 568, 600 $9.99 || Nebraska 
4, 001, 200 15. 82 || Nevada 
18, 724, 750 11. 64 || New Hampshire 
15, 833, 350 8.08 || New Jersey 
4 ae — 2 — New Mexico. 
81, 144, 400 28. 65 
50, 208, 050 50. 42 
82, 561, 450 14.22 
63, 794, 300 14.64 
13, 558, 650 19. 07 
10, 063, 500 14. 54 
367, 683, 050 34. 54 
105, 736, 050 21, 65 
40, 117, 150 14. 54 
32, 040, 050 14.34 
36, 682, 900 11. 54 
44, 098, 450 12.48 
11, 829, 400 11, 91 
114, 175, 100 20. 42 
138, 232, 800 25, 85 
327, 679, 450 39. 87 
79, 021, 850 22.23 
15, 467, 700 6. 66 
112, 689, 350 25. 06 
8, 486, 750 12. 02 


1 Includes 817,000,000, 000 which are wage tax withholding for which individual State figures are not available. 
TABLE 2.— Amount of 5 percent income taz rebate per school-age child 
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$34, 568, 600 $35. 86 
4, 001, 200 55. 57 
18, 724, 750 42. 56 
15, 833, 350 30.80 

447, 238, 250 97. 23 
58, 790, 250 112, 41 
81, 144, 400 115. 92 
50, 208, 050 366. 48 
82, BOL, 450 58. 76 
63, 794, 300 53:83 
13, 558, 650 70. 25 
10, 063, 500 51, 08 

367, 683, 050 138, 23 

105, 736, 050 81, 65 
40, 117, 150 55, 33 
32, 040, 050 55.15 
36, 682, 900 43.16 
44, 098, 450 43.48 
11, 829, 400 48. 03 

114, 175, 100 104. 17 

138, 232, 800 106. 66 

327, 679, 450 144.35 
79, 021, 850 81. &3 
15, 467,700 22.85 

112, 689, 350 101. 70 
8; 486, 750 43. 30 


1 Includes $17,000,000,000 which are wage tax withholding for which individual State figures are not available. 
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265, 323 163, 266, 150 24.10 
219, 793 10, 989, 650 10.68 
16, 948, 318 847, 415, 900 46. 89 
1, 494, 092 74, 704, 600 15. 20 
119, 364 5, 968, 200 9.15 
5, 865, 374 293, 268, 700 28. 63 
740, 450 37, 022, 500 14, 92 
705, 222 35, 261, 100 18, 57 
5, 788, 754 289, 337, 700 25.12 
418, 153 20, 907, 650 22. 73 
492, 043 24, 602, 150 9. 68 
132, 020 6, 601, 000 9. 30 
962, 009 48, 100, 450 12. 51 
3, 454, 960 172, 748, 000 16. 37 
281, 969 14, 008, 450 14, 24 
101, 318 5, 065, 900 12. 76 
1, 238, 654 61, 682, 700 13, 84 
1, 164, 134 58, 206, 700 19. 47 
„ | asoeio] an7 
’ „ . 7. 
83, 455 4, 172, 750 12. 27 
92, 770, 808 4. 638, 540, 400 23. 98 
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It is immediately obvious that grave 
inequities would result from passage of 
this bill. While the NEA tables were 
prepared from working papers to give 
a general assessment of this legislation, 
it is readily apparent that large areas 
of our country would be prejudicated 
against. For example, if the tax rebate 
were used solely for education, the State 
of Utah would get approximately $47.63 
per school-age child and the State of 
New York would receive approximately 
$201.48 per child. Montana would have 
approximately $43.30 per student and 
Delaware approximately $336.48. Maine 
would receive approximately $46.03 per 
student while Rhode Island would re- 
ceive twice as much, about $95.47. 

Mr. Speaker, many States produce raw 
materials which are processed in other 
parts of the country. Where the ma- 
terials are processed, payrolls are taxed. 
And where taxes are greater, rebates are 
greater. As the chart shows, the West- 
ern and Great Plains States would not 
55 the chief beneficiaries of this 
bill. 

These same States, which are being 
cut short by this proposal, actually need 
more money per person to operate a 
range of social services. A bookmobile 
driver in a sparsely populated State has 
to use more gas and more time to serve 
a certain number of students than a 
bookmobile driver in a populated region 
has to use to serve the same number. 

On Friday, August 26, Senator LER 
METCALF discussed this problem before a 
Western States Democratic Conference 
in Glacier National Park, Mont. I in- 
clude his outstanding speech, at this 
point in my remarks: 

A Fam SHARE FOR THE WEST 
(By Senator LEE METCALF) 

We can get so preoccupied with the num- 
bers. that measure how government is doing 
that we forget the essential points of what 
government is doing. We can easily lose sight 
of the main direction we are moving and the 
basic reasons we have chosen to go that way. 

The basic idea embodied in the Elemen- 

and Secondary Education Act can be 
fairly well summed up in the phrase equal- 
ity of opportunity.” 

There is really no conflict between the con- 
cepts of competition and individual respon- 
sibility and that of “equality of opportu- 
nity.” We have discovered that in order for a 
man to work his way toward success, he must 
have some basic tools and the most basic of 
these is education. 

We have come to realize that, unfortu- 
nately, those who need a good education most 
seem to have the least chance to get it. 

Poor people live in poor neighborhoods and 
send their children to what are generally in- 
adequate schools—the schools on which the 
least tax money is spent and where the qual- 
ity of educational offerings is the lowest. 
This situation is the reverse of what it ought 
to be. Children of poor parents, themselves 
probably the victims of lack of education, 
have big enough handicap in their home en- 
vironment. 

The same theory underlies some of the 
main provisions of the Higher Education Act 
of 1965. 

In spite of all the private and state scholar- 
ships available, there is case after case of 
able, even brilliant, high school graduates 
finding the college doors shut because of a 
lack of personal financing. Part of our 
Higher Education Act sets up a system of 
Federal scholarships—appropriately called 
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Equal Opportunity Grants—they go to able 
high school graduates who would not be able 
to attend college without this money, Other 
parts of this legislation, including a loan pro- 
gram and a work-study program in which col- 
leges receive funds with which to pay stu- 
dents who work part-time on the campus, 
have the same basic purpose. 

Medicare merely extends the philosophy of 
the soclal security system. When we set up 
the Social Security system, the Nation agreed 
that it makes sense to establish an insurance 
program to guarantee at least a minimum 
living for all citizens once they are beyond 
the years when they can earn a regular in- 
come. Medicare responds to the plain fact 
that not only are retiremnt years the years 
of lowest income, they are the years in which 
the risk of financial disaster caused by major 
medical expense is the greatest. 

The anti-poverty idea aims not just to 
make poverty bearable—the goal of welfare 
and private charity—but actually to elim- 
inate the fundamental causes of poverty. 

We have come to realize that it costs less 
in the long-run to provide the basic tools 
that enable a man to stand on his own feet 
than it does to keep him dependent on so- 
ciety and give him just enough to live ata 
subsistence level. 

We are trying out a variety of weapons: 
A Headstart program, to give pre-school chil- 
dren from deprived homes the educational 
and social makeup that may enable them 
to succeed rather than be doomed to failure 
in schools generally geared to students of 
middle-class background. Upward Bound, 
which helps bright but disadvantaged high 
school youngsters find themselves and be- 
come good college students instead of high 
school drop-outs; Job Corps camps to give 
intensive skill training and basic education 
to teenagers whose deficiencies make them 
destined for a life dependent on society un- 
less these gaps are filled now; and a variety 
of training, education and employment pro- 
grams for adults whose training fails to meet 
the ever-rising standards of today’s world of 
work. Not all of the weapons we have em- 
ployed in these initial stages will prove suc- 
cessful. As we gain experience, we will re- 
ject the approaches that don’t work and, 
hopefully, develop better, more effective 
methods. 

But the idea motivating our effort will re- 
main the same—to try to blot out the very 
conditions that create and perpetuate 
poverty. 

We have come to accept the idea that 
natural resources are fragile. They can be 
destroyed and they can be exhausted. Gov- 
ernmental actions in recent years demon- 
strate a modern awareness of the problems. 
Expansion of our parks system, better forest 
and range management, escalation of our 
battle to prevent and to abate pollution of 
the air and water and new efforts under the 
EG as of that popular word “beautifica- 
tion.” 

Almost all the issues we consider in the 
Congress involve state and local interests 
and responsibilities. This is not new. The 
Federal system we have used so successfully 
since the 18th Century is based on coopera- 
tive effort among the different levels of gov- 
ernment. That has happened in the last 
decade or so in that the areas of shared, or 
mutual, activity have expanded rapidly, 

The key to success of the grant-in-aid 
programs is that they are flexible enough to 
give state and local participants a major say 
in the way the money will be applied. 

Local schools design their own 
for which they apply for Elementary and 
Secondary Act fundings. 

A cross-section of organizations in each 
community combines to devise a plan of 
community action in carrying out the anti- 
poverty program. 

States and regional groupings of states, 
devise plans for air and water pollution 
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urpose. 

Grant-in-aid formulas do, however, need 
some revision. I do not suggest by that any 
endorsement of the proposals to substitute 
for the grant program a system whereby a 
percentage of Federal tax collections within 
a state is simply retained by the state. Too 
much Montana wealth is taxed in other 
states, which would unduly benefit from 
such schemes. 

For example, to a large degree Montana 
grains, livestock, lumber and minerals are 
processed in other states. The milling, 
packaging and refining payrolls are in other 
states. The food chain headquarters are, 
too. So are the principal stockholders of 
major Montana corporations. 

I know that this notion of flat tax rebates 
to the states is popular some West- 
ern Republicans. Let's tell the people of the 
West how these Republican proposals would 
increase the inequities in the tax structure, 
and work against the interest of Westerners. 

This is not to say that the present grant- 
in-aid structure is perfect—far from it. 
Consider the inequities in Title One of last 
year’s Elementary and Secondary Ecucation 
Act, Montana had two point four per cent 
of the projects approved under this Act, but 
we received only one third of one per cent of 
the money for administering the program. 
Thus, Montana had to make seven times the 
average effort to help school districts benefit 
from the legislation. 

Many people feel that if an area has a 
greater population than another, then that 
area should automatically receive a larger 
share of Federal funds. But those who argue 
in this way are forgetting one fact: the high 
cost of space. 

This problem is particularly serious here 
in the West, but it also affects other sparsely 
settled areas such as Senator Muskir’s 
Maine. Tax dollars, be they Federal, state 
or local, do not go as far in the less populous 
areas as they do in urban states. The com- 
pact states with few school districts can ad- 
minister programs for less money than a 
state as large as all New England. A book- 
mobile driver in Montana needs ten times 
as much gas, and ten times as much time, to 
reach the same number of rural students 
that his counterpart in Iowa does. 

Here in Montana—and some of you can 
tell similar stories—a community leader who 
has to do business with several regional offi- 
ces of the Department of Interior can spend 
a week’s time and a thousand dollars just on 
plane fare. 

The regional office of the National Park 
Service is in Omaha. For the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation it is Seattle. For the 
Bureau of Mines and Geological Survey re- 
gional headquarters are in Denver. Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is out in Port- 
land, Bureau of Commerical Fisheries in 
Michigan. 

Or, in the Labor Department, if the head 
of a vocational training school has to go to 
the regional office of the Office of Manpower, 
Automation and Training he goes to Denver. 
But he may have to check in with Bureau of 
Apprenticeship and Training—which is in 
Minneapolis. Or the Bureau of Employees 
Compensation—in Seattle. Or one of the 
several other regional offices of the Depart- 
ment—down in San Francisco. 

And let's consider the similar high cost 
of essential services to residents of our rural 
areas, in the fleld of health and education. 
A farmer may have to go 50 miles to a 
dentist, 50 miles in another direction for a 
doctor. Long distances create additional 
costs. One automobile may be a conveni- 
ence to a city dweller but two cars may be a 
necessity in a rural area, in order that a 
man can provide his family with essential 
education and health services and maintain 
a livelihood. 
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School and hospital administrators are 
required to bring in architects or other 
technicians from hundreds of miles away. 

We Western Democrats need to develop the 
facts on the high cost of space and see to it 
that these costs are reflected in the coopera- 
tive Federal-state-local programs. There are 
strong counter-pressures. Senator Javits of 
New York and others have been attempting 
to revise the Hill-Burton formula to put a 
greater percentage of money into the urban 
areas. 

But we have allies on our side. They in- 
clude the Western States Public Health 
Directors, superintendents of state mental 
hospitals, our state superintendents of 
public instruction, members of the Western 
Interstate Commission of Higher Education 
and scholars of the West such as Montana 
State University’s Doctor Carl Kraenzel. 

It is our responsibility, it is our opportun- 
ity, to mold the developing pattern of co- 
operative financing so that it meets the 
needs of the Great Plains and the Rocky 
Mountain areas we love. 

To do so is not to deprive the needs of the 
cities. 

Rather it is to make the Federal system 
work, ever better, to the benefit of all our 
citizens. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that we are all 
united in our desire to give the States a 
chance to carry on vigorous and imagi- 
native education, health, and welfare 
programs. But lot us not adopt a plan 
which would penalize the States which 
can least afford it. Let us strive for 
equality as well as excellence. 


A SALUTE TO SHENANDOAH, PA. 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to re- 
vise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to salute a most historical 
and significant event in the history of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 
The occasion I am referring to is the cen- 
tennial anniversary now being celebrated 
by the community of Shenandoah, Pa. 

It has been my honor and privilege 
to have represented this community in 
Congress since 1962. The name Shenan- 
doah is an Indian name which means 
“Daughter of the Stars.” The com- 
munity has a population of 11,000 and is 
located in the southern anthracite region 
of Schuylkill County. 

Shenandoah became a borough on 
January 16, 1866. For more than half a 
century the chief industry was the min- 
ing of anthracite coal. However, in re- 
cent years a good beginning has been 
made to draw a number of diversified in- 
dustries into the area. Because of the 
resourcefulness and skill of its citizens, 
the potential for the growth of this com- 
munity is almost unlimited. 

One vital need of the community has 
been better road access so that its goods 
can be transported quickly to the ready 
markets of the east coast. I am pleased, 
Mr. Speaker, that two new Federal inter- 
state highways, the Keystone Shortway 
and the Anthracite Expressway will meet 
this vital need. 
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It was my pleasure to have par- 
ticipated in the parade opening the week 
long celebration. Also participating was 
one of the famous sons of Shenandoah, 
Mr. Jerry Wolman, the president of the 
Philadelphia Eagles, who won public 
acclaim from his fellow citizens. 

The opening day ceremonies were im- 
pressive as is the schedule for the entire 
week: Tuesday, August 30—Youth Day 
and Ladies Day; Wednesday—Military 
and Veterans Day; Thursday, All Na- 
tions Day; Friday—Commerce and In- 
dustry Day; and Saturday—Centennial 
Firemen’s Day. 

In addition to the official program, the 
celebration features a nightly showing of 


a community stage show called 
“Memories of a Century.” All par- 
ticipants are talented residents. The 


show is directed by Mr. Tom Barrett, 
prominent local citizen associated with 
the Shenandoah Herald. 

I am sure my colleagues join me in 
wishing many years of future growth 
and progress for Shenandoah and its 
devoted people. 


GOOD WILL MISSION FROM GHANA 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
this week the Subcommittee on Africa 
of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of 
which I am chairman, met with an ex- 
ceptionally distinguished group of gen- 
tlemen from Ghana. They were in this 
country on a good will mission from the 
new government of that pivotal west 
African state. 

The leader, Dr. Kofi Busia, is a noted 
scholar in the field of sociology. Head 
of the former opposition United Party, 
Dr. Busia was forced in 1961 to flee his 
country to avoid imprisonment by the 
ousted Nkrumah regime. He is now vice 
chairman of a political committee ap- 
pointed by the ruling National Libera- 
tion Council to provide advice on the 
political aspects of various questions and 
to recommend steps toward the restora- 
tion of civilian government. 

Dr. Busia’s colleagues on the mission 
are likewise members of the political 
committee and are also outstanding citi- 
zens of Ghana. They are Dr. Alex Kwa- 
pong, vice chancellor of the University 
of Ghana and an ardent exponent of 
academic freedom; Joseph Appiah, well- 
known attorney and Dr. Busia’s second 
in command in the days of the United 
Party, William Ofori-Atta, chairman of 
the important Cocoa Marketing Board, 
who twice suffered imprisonment by 
Nkrumah for his political beliefs; and 
B. D. G. Folson, acting chairman of the 
Political Science Department of the Uni- 
versity of Ghana, and a highly percep- 
tive political analyst. 

On February 24 of this year, the gov- 
ernment of Kwame Nkrumah was de- 
posed by a coup d’etat executed by a 
combination of senior military and police 
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officers. They achieved their aim with 
hardly any bloodshed and have since 
shown tolerance toward supporters of 
the fallen regime. 

Ghana has a rich pool of human talent 
in addition to its large natural resources. 
The new government of Ghana is 
struggling with vigor and realism to pay 
off its obligations and to develop a 
healthy, expanding economy. In the 
minds of most observers Ghana is equal 
to this task. In the not too distant fu- 
ture Ghana may well provide a model 
of democracy and stability for other de- 
veloping countries. 


THE 27TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
BEGINNING OF WORLD WAR II 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
is the 27th anniversary of the beginning 
of World War II. It was during the 
morning hours of September 1, 1939, that 
one of the most brutual assaults on a 
peace-loving nation was committed in 
Europe when the German Nazi Wehr- 
macht stormed into Poland, and Poland 
resisted this invasion against great odds. 
This war led to one of the most horrible 
tragedies visited upon mankind. Weare 
all familiar with the great loss of life and 
the great price paid through this war, 
but I should like on this 27th anniversary 
of the beginning of World War II to re- 
mind our own Nation that what we are 
doing in Vietnam today is trying to avoid 
the very thing that happened in this 
world in the morning hours of September 
1, 1939. Had we been able then to stop 
the aggressors as we are now in Vietnam, 
had we taken the preventive action then 
as we are taking it now, this anniversary 
would not be being observed here and 
World War I could have been avoided. 

So, Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that the 
American people and all freedom-loving 
people throughout the world will under- 
stand what the situation is in Vietnam. 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE FAILS 
TO ASSIST MISSING MEN’S WIVES 
AND FAMILIES 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. QuILLEN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, last 
week in a bylined Associated Press story, 
which appeared in many of the news- 
papers in my district and in thousands 
of papers throughout the country, the 
deplorable circumstances of the wives 
and families, whose husbands and fathers 
are prisoners of war, were revealed. 

I was shocked to learn of the treat- 
ment given to these dependents of our 
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servicemen, especially when it would 
seem that just the opposite would be 
true—that we would make special effort 
to assist them during such a difficult and 
anxious period. 

These wives and other dependents are 
shouldering burdens that can only be 
termed the most heart-rendering sacri- 
fices in the war to preserve freedom. 

As we give every assistance to the 
servicemen who have returned from 
Vietnam and other wars, to our elderly, 
and to our poor, how can we ignore the 
wives and families of our missing men, 
of whom we ask so much. 

I deeply sympathize with their over- 
whelming sadness, and I find it impossi- 
ble to fully express the great pride that 
I feel for the courage with which they 
accept and carry their grave respon- 
sibilities. 

I believe that it is obvious that this 
situation is due to another instance of 
the slow, careless operation of the De- 
partment of Defense. I call upon the 
Secretary of Defense to take immediate 
action to remedy the troubles of the de- 
pendents of our servicemen who are 
missing in action. We must do every- 
thing that we possibly can to lighten 
their burdens. 

In closing, I am inserting the article, 
as it appeared in the Bristol, Tenn., 
Herald-Courier: 

Missinc Max's Wives Trep Ur In Rep TAPE 
(By John T. Wheeler) 

(Eorron's Note.—The wives of some U.S. 
fighting men missing or captured in Viet 
Nam must tangle with red tape and what 
seems to them bureaucratic indifference. 
Here’s a report on what can happen when a 
service wife suddenly finds herself in a legal 
limbo.) 

New York.—Wives of U.S. fighting men 
missing or captured in Viet Nam say they 
sometimes must shoulder bewildering bur- 
dens because their husbands have become 
legal nonpersons.“ 

Some of them contend they have been 
forced to tackle walls of red tape and bu- 
reaucratic indifference in carrying the load. 

When a man is declared missing or cap- 
tured, his status falls into a gray legal area, 
somewhere between alive and dead. He can 
not act for himself, and his wife or depend- 
ents can’t act for him, except in special cir- 
cumstances. 

Major complaints reported by next of kin 
include: 

Problems in making ends meet because 
money the serviceman had been sending 
home stops and the pay he was getting is 
frozen. It can take weeks or months to un- 
freeze part of it. 

A federal income tax bureau refused to 
process a joint return unless the wife some- 
how got the signature of her husband, who 
had been shot down over North Viet Nam. 

THE IRONY 

The woman was forced to sell the family 
car because she couldn't get new license 
plates without her husband's signature. 


Wives and children who are entitled to 
free medical treatment can’t get it some- 
times in emergencies because they are not 
allowed to live on military bases. 

Attorney fees to solve legal problems di- 
rectly related to a missing man's or POW’s 
status must be borne by the families. 

—Only bare-boned, sometimes confusing 
reports are iscued by the Defense Depart- 
ment concerning the fate of lost nen. Many 
doubts are cleared up only after families 
ask congressmen for help. 
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A Pentagon spokesman said such problems 
are “normal things that must be put up with 
when a man is missing or captured. Anyone 
with someone missing in action or captured 
will hit snags.” 

DOES ITS BEST 

He said the Pentagon does its best to give 
families the full details of casualties. Com- 
plaints, he said, must be the exception. 

Each service maintains a casualty assist- 
ance office to help dependents in whatever 
way possible after their men become casual- 
ties, the spokesman said. 

He added later, But don't write anything 
that will bring a flood of letters or calls. It’s 
not so much that they (the offices) couldn’t 
handle it, but there is no requirement for it. 
It would create unnecessary problems.” 

Instances of problems faced by families 
have cropped up in reports from a recently 
formed civilian group seeking to protect 
POWs’ legal rights, and in interviews of 
some wives by the Associated Press. 

Names of the missing men and their fami- 
lies are omitted to prevent the Communists 
from confronting captured men with reports 
of difficulties encountered by their depend- 
ents. The Defense Department declines to 
make public information about the men for 
the same reason. 


“GO ON RELIEF” 


One woman who tried to get quick cash 
from the Air Force after her husband was 
shot down reported, One officer at the base 
told me to go on relief because he couldn’t 
give me the money. 

“It was only a couple of weeks before 
Christmas and I said, “You've got to be kid- 
ding me.’ But he wasn’t.” 

She had been getting a regular postal 
money order from her husband in addition 
to a monthly allotment of $200, a deduction 
from his pay arranged by the serviceman, 

Told she could not draw against her hus- 
band’s pay, which was accumulating in a 
special account, the woman threatened to 
go to the newspapers. She also wrote Presi- 
dent Johnson. She says she got the money 
and a letter of apology from the Air Force. 

The troubles of some service wives came 
to light during the past two months after 
Patrick McGahn, an Atlantic City, N.J., law- 
yer, formed the Society for the Defense of 
American Prisoners. 

MoGahn's original interest was in trying to 
get American lawyers into North Vietnam to 
defend American fliers, then threatened with 
trials as war criminals. 

He says that more than 100 wives and 
parents of missing men called or wrote him, 
many complaining of their treatment by the 
government. Some enclosed copies of their 
correspondence with the military and con- 
gressmen. 

With some 400 Americans missing in the 
Viet Nam war, McGahn suggests the serv- 
ices could pool resources to provide highly 
trained personnel that could regularly visit 
dependents, explain their rights, help with 
filling out forms, offer legal advice and aid 
them in dealing with government agencies. 

If a GI is killed, then such things as real 
estate and other property pass to dependents 
together with special payments from the gov- 
ernment and money from insurance policies. 

To ease the threat of red tape, the services 
encourage Viet Nam-bound men to give their 
wives general powers of attorney—permitting 
them to act for the husband legally no mat- 
ter what comes up. But some wives report 
this doesn’t always solve the problem, 


UNDERSTANDING NATIONALISM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse} may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, national- 
ism exists in varying types and levels 
throughout the world. It is a highly 
elastic term but one becoming increas- 
ingly common in explaining the prob- 
lems we face today in our foreign rela- 
tions. For these reasons it is important 
not only that we recognize its impor- 
tance but that we understand it in the 
proper perspective as we reconsider our 
policies, 

There is a great deal of ambivalence 
about nationalism in American attitudes. 
Particularly in relation to the vehemence 
of De Gaulle’s nationalism, its infec- 
tiousness in Europe, and the NATO 
crisis, we seem to have been puzzled, if 
not hurt, by what seems to be a defection 
on the part of our allies. This is not the 
time for reaction, however, but a time 
for taking initiatives. It is a time for 
understanding the reasons. 

An article in the September issue of 
Fortune magazine, by Max Ways, en- 
titled Europe's New Nationalism” is an 
extraordinarily perceptive, sensitive, and 
sensible analysis of the situation. Such 
thinking is necessary, I feel, in our efforts 
to reaffirm the close ties of the Atlantic 
Alliance. I ask unanimous consent that. 
the article be printed in the Recorp. 
OPPORTUNITIES AS WELL AS TROUBLE ron U.S. 

POLICY ARE OREATED BY EvROPE’s NEW 

NATIONALISM 

(By Max Ways) 

Whatever Charles de Gaulle is restlessly 
seeking cannot be the gratitude of the U.S. 
Yet the American public in the long run 
may have good reasons to thank him for his 
recent disruptions. This year he put Europe 
back into U.S. headlines—where it belongs. 
Though the war, as v'e are in no danger of 
forgetting, is in Vietnam, though the Com- 
munist opportunity, diminished but still 
great, Hes mainly in the underdeveloped 
continents, Europe remains an area of criti- 
cal importance. If Europe falters or if its 
relations with the U.S. become seriously 
diseased, then deterioration everywhere may 
overtake the effort to build a peaceful and 
progressive international order. 

No deep-seated, inexorable rot affects the 
North Atlantic alliance. It remains the 
strongest, closest, most successful peacetime 
association ever formed among free nations. 
In a fast-moving world, however, success has 
special perils. Without a de Gaulle in center 
stage, there was danger that public opinion 
would assume U.S.-European relations to 
have been “settled.” The Europe to which 
the U.S. public eye now returns is different 
from the Europe of the years when the alli- 
ance was formed, and this new Europe is 
traveling a road different from the roads 
imagined by old U.S, fears and old U.S. hopes. 
The health of the alliance requires a sharper 
— — understanding of the actual Europe of 
1966. 

De Gaulle’s abrupt decision to withdraw 
French forces from NATO's integrated com- 


mand and to eject allied troops from 
Fra:.ce—unwise and wrongheaded as it Is in 
the NATO military context—was made in 
the name of France’s sacred national sover- 
eignty. The bizarre tactics he employs are 
products of his co-mplex personality and 
glamorous biography; but his dramatic ac- 
tion calls attention to the impersonal fact 
that nationalism, in a new sense, is an im- 
portant and rising element in the Europe 
east and west—of 1966. Probably a majority 
of de Gaulle’s countrymen and a great many 
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other Europeans, while deploring de Gaulle’s 
rudeness to his allies, agree in a general way 
with his resistance to the kind and degree 
of integration promoted by the U.S. In the 
teeth of that rising resistance, should the 
U.S. persist in certain integrationist policies 
for Western Europe? Must NATO's military 
eommand, for instance, be so tightly knit? 
Or would a structure more accommodating to 
national sovereignty serve NATO’s essential 
functions: guarding Western Europe against 
any resurgence of Soviet aggression and ex- 
pressing the cohesion that undoubtedly 
exists in the North Atlantic community. In 
short, can ties between the allies be relaxed 
without leading to disintegration of the 
alliance? 

Ambivalence about nationalism is conspic- 
uous in American attitudes. Wen nation- 
alism raises it voice in Western Europe, par- 
ticularly in de Gaulle’s antique rhetoric, 
Americans tend to hear it as the atavistic 
call of Europe's disordered past. At the same 
time, Americans quite accurately recognize 
the growing nationalism of Eastern European 
countries as a progressive movement that 
gives their peoples a significant measure of 
national freedom from Communist integra- 
tion.” Obviously, the North Atlantic Treaty 
and the Warsaw Pact are not similar instru- 
ments. The inhibitions that treaties of co- 
operation impose on freely contracting gov- 
ernments of free peoples are politically and 
morally different from the denials of national 
freedom imposed on Eastern Europe by the 
Red Army and maintained by Communist 
police states. Yet U.S. policy appears awk- 
wardly inconsistent when it deplores nation- 
alism in Western Europe while applauding 
it in Eastern Europe. Henry Kissinger, writ- 
ing recently in The Reporter, points out that 
U.S. policy has welcomed as “natural” the 
emergence of nation-states in former colonial 
areas of Asia and Africa, while “in Western 
Europe, where the concept of nationalism 
had originated, American policy has decried 
the nation-state as outdated and backward.” 

Communists, Gaullists, and other U.S.- 
baiters cynically attribute this inconsistency 
to a selfish American desire to keep Western 
Europe weak. Americans can let twenty 
years of successful U.S. contribution to the 
reinvigoration of Western Europe answer 
that charge. But the U.S. does need to look 
anew at how its postwar policy objectives 
for Europe came to be so firmly pinned to a 
particular kind of European integration, 
which now seems in conflict with European 
nationalism. These objectives, valid enough 
immediately after the war, now need to be 
re-examined in the light of what has actu- 
ally happened in Europe since then. 

THE CHOICE EUROPE REFUSED TO MAKE 

The U.S. in the late Forties was acutely 
conscious that E nationalism had 
been responsible for two world wars. In the 
second calamity, nationalism not only had 
impelled the aggressor but had weakened the 
victims by precluding their cooperation in 
defense. Moreover, national barriers in pre- 
1939 Europe had caused it to lose economic 
and social momentum; stagnation, in turn, 
had bred Marxist and Fascist ideologies. Not 
surprisingly, most Americans regarded a post- 
war resurgence of strong European national- 
ism as undesirable. They also regarded it as 
unlikely—except, perhaps in Germany, where 
it could be suppressed by the victors. 

The vision of an integrated Europe that 
took shape after the war was heavily influ- 
enced by the belief that the nation-state 
had been permanently disabled from becom- 
{ng again the main framework of Europe's 
political life. Instead, the European peoples 
would federate under some supranational 
governmental organs. Ideas about the kind 
and degree of integration differed but, sig- 
nificantly the phrase “the United States of 
Europe” was often used—and is still used— 
in referring to this “grand design.” It was 
assumed that in Europe nationalism and 
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integration were a pair of opposites that 
would vary inversely; as the one waned the 
other would wax. 

Things have not worked out that way. 
Europe's nationalism revived strongly enough 
to reject a series of U.S.-sponsored schemes 
for military integration from E.D.C. (the 
European Defense Community) to MLF (the 
Multilateral Force). Moves toward ex- 
plicitly supranational political organs such 
as a European parliament have ground to a 
halt. Western Europe’s governments have 
displayed considerable competence in deal- 
ing with an enlarged range of affairs now 
considered national in scope. Whether or not 
they deserve it, these governments get a 
large measure of credit from their citizens 
for Europe’s rapid economic and social prog- 
ress. Perhaps more significant, national gov- 
ernments are regarded as giving a measure 
of cohesion to countries in the throes of 
bewildering social change. Revived confi- 
dence in “the nation“ has been a factor in 
the precipitous decline of an extranational 
ideology, Communism, in Western Europe. 

In these circumstances one might expect 
to find the cause of integration completely 
stultified. But such is far from the case, 
In some respect, the leveling of Western Eu- 
rope’s national economic barriers has moved 
further and faster than the fondest hopes of 
the late Forties thought possible. The Eu- 
ropean Economic Community (the Common 
Market) operates by legal arrangements that 
seriously limit the scope of national sover- 
elgnty in the six member nations. The 
Common Market has strong popular support; 
de Gaulle’s seven-month “strike” against it 
almost cost him the 1965 elections. Few in 
Europe today believe that the integrationist 
trend represented by E.E.C. and EF.T.A., the 
looser European Free Trade Association, will 
be reversed. In purely political affairs, too, 
rivalry between Western European nations 
has abated. Nobody fears another war be- 
tween France and Germany, or between any 
two Western European countries. Though 
NATO is now in crisis, it has achieved a de- 
gree of peacetime political and military co- 
operation unknown in Europe's past. 

In short, Western Europe refused to choose 
between nationalism and integration. It 
chose both. 


TWO KINDS OF NATIONALISM 


This could not have happened if today’s 
nationalism in Europe was a recurrence of 
the divisive, absolutist brand of prewar na- 
tionalism. In fact, the “new” nationalism 
has many different qualities from the “old.” 
They have in common the tendency to look 
upon the nation-state as the main theatre 
of political action, and to identify it with the 
character and destiny of “the people.” But 
the two kinds of nationalism are separated 
by the enormous gulf that divides the eco- 
nomic, social, and psychological conditions 
of postwar Europe from those of prewar 
Europe. 

The “old” nationalism was not, in fact, 
very old as the major form of European poli- 
tics. The nineteenth century was a transi- 
tion between the Europe of the dynasts and 
the national Europe of the sovereign peoples, 
who took into their own hands some of the 
absolutist tendencies of the final, post-feudal 
phase of the monarchies, 

Socially, nineteenth-century Europe’s two 
most important classes were the liberated 
peasantry and the less numerous but potent 
bourgeoisie. They imparted to the “old” 
nationalism certain of their own class atti- 
tudes. The peasant contributed to European 
national politics an accent on territory that 
was almost fatal because it defined national 
security, national progress, and national in- 
terest in terms of land—on a continent 
where all the land was occupied. Since 
agricultural technology was not advancing 
very rapidly, a farmer’s sole hope of eco- 
nomic advantage lay in a ing more 
fields. Because his government reflected this 
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land hunger, frontiers between nations were 
hotly disputed. As late as World War II, 
Hitler's demand for German Lebensraum in 
the East found a ready response from Ger- 
mans who felt their national energies hope- 
lessly cramped by their boundaries. The 
European bourgeois had parallel political 
tendencies. He wanted from politics a min- 
imum of government regulation and a maxi- 
mum of government help in obtaining and 
holding captive markets. His influence led 
to economic warfare inside Europe and im- 
perialism abroad. The European bourgeois 
shared with the peasant, who was after all 
his grandfather, and absolutist sense of 
property (What's mine is mine”), which, 
when projected into foreign policy, became 
the “old” nationalist assertion of unlimited 
sovereignty. 

Today the Europe of the peasants is as 
dead as the Europe of the dynasts—with 
which it briefly Joined hands. Peasants are 
less numerous every year, and even the dull- 
est peasant begins to understand that more 
fertilizer, more machinery, wider markets— 
and perhaps some price support from his 
national government—are a better path to 
progress than more land. Modern technol- 
ogy was born in Europe, but it is only in the 
last twenty years that the implications of 
technology have really changed Europe's 
social structure and its political attitudes. 
A wise observer in Western Europe called at- 
tention to the change in these words: “Don't 
forget that not even Romania is run by the 
old peasant mentality. It is run by people 
who understand that progress depends on 
technology and management.” 


FROM HORIZONTAL TO VERTICAL GROWTH 


In political terms the deepest lesson of the 
postwar West German economic “miracle” 
was the demonstration that a truncated 
country, much more densely populated than 
Hitler’s Germany, could attain in a few years 
a standard of living which prewar Germany 
had been certain could be achieved only by 
more land and more captive markets. Pre- 
war Italy, too, had been open to the tempta- 
tions of territorial expansion and imperialist 
aggression because it was sure it needed 
more physical resources to sustain its grow- 
ing population, Yet Italy’s postwar living 
standard has risen rapidly while its popula- 
tion has increased. It discovered that land 
and physical resources were not limiting 
factors on growth. 

The contrast between prewar and postwar 
nationalism is personified in the differences 
between two strong leaders, Mussolini and 
de Gaulle. Whereas Il Duce drove for 
African colonies, de Gaulle’s great achieve- 
ment has been to sustain French national 
morale during and after the liquidation of 
its overseas possessions. Mussolini per- 
suaded the Italian people to make great 
material sacrifices to enlarge their military 
establishment. De Gaulle in four years has 
reduced the number of Frenchmen under 
arms from 1,200,000 to 557,000; today, French 
military expenditures, including the nuclear 
force de frappe, probably account for a 
smaller proportion of the gross national 
product than at any time in France’s modern 
history. In economic affairs, Mussolini pur- 
sued inside Italy the antimarket practices of 
the “old” nationalism while practicing eco- 
nomic warfare, in so far as he was able, In 
foreign policy. De Gaulle’s internal and ex- 
ternal economic policies have been 
libertarian to a degree that surprises those 
who think he is a throwback to the “old” 
nationalism. 

De Gaulle defines for his country no ter- 
ritorlal or other national “interests” in the 
old sense. He yearns for France to play a 
great role in Europe—and beyond Europe. 
But his dream is of the greatness of persua- 
sion and political leverage, not of physical 
possession and raw power. Is it an accident 
that Mussolini was a child of the peasantry 
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and de Gaulle, a professor's son, was born to 
the aristocracy of knowledge? 

The axis of national growth as perceived by 
European people and their leaders has swung 
from the horizontal to the vertical. The na- 
tion-state no longer dreams of elbowing its 
way outward into the lands of other na- 
tions because it knows it can move upward 
into the limitless space of technological prog- 
ress. Only the British—oddly—remain ob- 
sessed by the relation of population to ter- 
ritory. In their case that crowded feeling 
finds no aggressive outlet but turns 
masochistically inward to serve as a thin but 
cherished excuse for the slowest economic 
growth rate of any major country in postwar 
Western Europe. 


FROM FATHERLANDS TO MOTHER TONGUES 


The Europe of 1966 is the Europe of the 
salaried man, a member of “the middle in- 
come group,” which is by no means the same 
as the old middle class or bourgeoisie. The 
salaried man’s livelihood depends neither on 
his own muscle nor on his individually 
owned property, but on the brainwork he 
contributes to private or public organiza- 
tions. Europeans not in the salaried group 
aspire to it—for themselves or for their chil- 
dren. The key to entry is education. 

Most of the organizations in which the 
salaried man works compete with one an- 
other, but this competition occurs within 
the great web of interdependence and co- 
operation that makes up today’s economy. 
Maintaining this web in a changing society 
requires the development of the arts and 
skills of communication. In all the advanced 
countries a decreasing proportion of workers 
will be engaged in the production of the basic 
material necessities of life and an increasing 
proportion will be involved in verbal and 
cultural activities such as education and the 
rest of the knowledge industry.” This eco- 
nomic shift from things to words, from basic 
material necessities to discretionary goods 
and services, encourages differentiation be- 
tween the way of life of different cultures. 
A ton of pig iron is a ton of pig iron anywhere 
and the efficiency of its production can be 
Judged by standards that have nothing to do 
with national “taste.” A school system or 
an entertainment industry, however, is sus- 
ceptible to a wide range of choice; different 
cultures value such services differently. 
Europe’s cultures, strongly marked by dif- 
ferences of language and history, are na- 
tional. 

This is why the new Europe is not a 
homogenizing Europe. Though its peoples, 
especially the young, have developed a new 
love of travel across national boundaries, 
though it has strengthened its networks of 
political, economic, and cultural communica- 
tion, the politics of the new Europe reflects 
economic and social changes that strengthen 
national identity. 

Yet the Europe of the salaried man pro- 
duces a kind of nationalism that permits a 
high degree of cooperation or “integration” 
among the nations. The salaried man, part 
of a team, expects his nation to be part of 
a team of nations. Just as he has enlarged 
many of his own freedoms by abandoning the 
“autonomy” of the peasant and the bour- 
geois, so advanced nations today expect to 
gain through international cooperation a 
greater freedom to work out their national 
destinies. A German politician expressed 
the point this way: Given the present social 
and occupational makeup of Europe's peo- 
ples, it makes no sense for any nation to 
pursue its national interests except within 
the framework of alliances and larger group- 
ings.” The new nationalism of Europe has 
little to do with “blood and soil”; the old 
nationalism of the fatherlands is being re- 
placed by a gentler—though not a psycho- 
logically weaker—nationalism of the mother 


tongues. 
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THE U.S. WAS THERE FIRST 


Twentieth-century Americans ought to be 
able to understand the “new” nationalism; 
they invented it. The nationalist character 
of the U.S. has increased since the 1930's. 
Regional conflict plays a smaller and smaller 
part in our politics. Class interests are sub- 
merged. Religious differences have lost po- 
litical importance. Except for the lag in the 
case of the Negro, the politics of ethnic 
groups now plays a very small role. Ideol- 
ogies of one brand or another are declining 
in favor of a politics that competes in find- 
ing pragmatic solutions to national prob- 
lems, most of which arise from the unprece- 
dented rate of economic and social change. 

Yet during the same period the U.S, has 
also become far more “integrationist” in its 
attitudes toward other countries. It sub- 
scribes to scores of pacts and international 
organizations that impose heavy costs while 
limiting its freedom of international—and 
even internal—action. As the first country 
of the salaried man, the first country of mass 
higher education, the first country to sense 
the unlimited possibilities of organized 
technology, the U.S. has no territorial am- 
bitions and regards captive markets as un- 
desirable and, in the long run, impossible. 
The postwar foreign policy of the U.S. has 
not pursued “national interests” in the nar- 
row nineteenth-century sense; aware that 
the well-being of its own nationalism de- 
pends more and more on the well-being of 
other nations, the U.S. has concentrated on 
building cooperative organizations among 
the free nations. 

Europe, in opting for both nationalism 
and integration, is not consciously imitating 
the U.S. and the U.S. is not leading“ Europe 
along this path, except in the simple sense 
that the U.S. experience of radical change 
began sooner than Europe's. Nevertheless, 
trends in the internal politics of European 
nations begin to show characteristics similar 
to those of internal U.S. politics. Within 
nearly all European countries regional differ- 
ences are diminishing. Even more striking 
is the decline of class struggle, ideological 
conflict, and religious rivalry. For example, 
the Socialist party in West Germany a few 
years ago formally renounced Marxism as its 
official philosophy. Since then, the party 
seems to be attracting more white-collar 
people who do not think of themselves as 
working class and who do not like class- 
structured politics. In this summer’s elec- 
tion in North Rhine-Westphalia, Socialist 
candidates are said to have drawn the votes 
of large numbers of Catholics on the basis 
of purely practical, non-ideological issues. 
Meanwhile, as Marxism declines, the “Chris- 
tian” parties of Germany, Italy, and France 
are shedding their original character as 
shields against Marxism. Europeans, who 
have been bewildered for decades by the low 
ideological content of U.S. parties, are them- 
selves moving toward similar broad political 
groupings, which attempt consensus poli- 
tics” to deal with national problems created 
by economic and social change. 


LEVERS OF NATIONAL CHOICE 


The new opportunities for individual and 
social progress that now open before the 
advanced nations gives them a sense, both 
exhilarating and bewildering, that they must 
make choices. In all of the Western nations 
most choices are being made by individuals 
and nongovernmental organizations operat- 
ing through markets. But national govern- 
ments everywhere are expected to have im- 
portant roles in these conscious choices of 
what kind of society a nation wants to be. 
In the U.S., President Johnson has responded 
to this sense of enlarging opportunity by 
urging the nation to aspire toward “the Great 
Society.” West Germany’s Premier Ludwig 
Erhard has suggested that Germans give 
thought to what, as a people, they want to 
be; he calls this “the shaped society.” 
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France has Le Plan, which may make little 
direct contribution to the economic growth 
of France, but which sustains national 
morale by giving the French people the 
sense that they have, through their national 
government, some collective influence over 
the direction of economic change. These 
levers of choice, along with the established 
welfarist institutions of the contemporary 
nation-state, are all aspects of the “new” 
nationalism. 

The growing sense of national choice mili- 
tates against the possiblity that the scope 
and prestige of national governments, in 
Europe or elsewhere, will wither away. But 
while it precludes the transference of power 
to political organs above the nations, it does 
not prevent the development of strong ties 
of cooperative action among the nations. 
The latter is precisely what has been devel- 
oping in the Atlantic community. The U.S., 
if it understands the new nationalism, will 
cease to suspect Europe of trying to turn 
back the clock toward the old anarchy of 
unlimited sovereignty. Europe, in turn, may 
eventually stop suspecting the U.S. of the 
kind of nationalist and imperialist self-seek- 
ing that was so conspicuous a part of Eu- 
rope’s own past. 

NEW POINTS OF FRICTION 


If we exorcised these ghosts from the past 
that now trouble North Atlantic relations 
we would be better able to deal with certain 
serious causes of friction that arise from the 
new situation. Because technology and its 
management are now seen by the advanced 
Western nations as the keys to progress, the 
huge U.S. lead in both these fields gives rise 
not only to emulation but to jealously 
among its European competitor-partners. 
Much of the latent anti-Americanism in 
Western Europe, which de Gaulle expresses, 
arises from the feeling that the U.S. presence 
looms so large on the horizon that it thwarts 
the desire of European countries to feel that 
they are in control of their own future. 

Certain fundamental facts causing imbal- 
ance within the Atlantic alliance cannot be 
radically rate a Western nuclear power, 

necessary to protect Western Europe from 
possible political blackmail by Soviet nu- 
clear power, resides preponderantly in the 
U.S. There is no practical possibility that 
Western Europe could “catch up” in nuclear 
power even if it wished to do so—which is 
very doubtful. No wholly satisfactory plan 
for redistributing political control of nuclear 
power on an “equal” basis among the allies 
has ever been put forward—and none may be 
possible. Meanwhile, pretenses of equality, 
such as the Multilateral Force proposal, 
which would have internationalized a very 
small fraction of total Western nuclear 
power, do more harm than good. Nor has 
history trended toward the world envisioned 
in the “dumbbell theory,” with an inte- 
grated Europe balancing an integrated U.S. 

The existing framework of NATO coopera- 
tion, while it is not entirely “logical” or 
“equal,” has not failed—and should not be 
allowed to disintegrate. Most Western Eu- 
ropeans—politicians and people—prefer it to 
any other system now in sight. The policy 
task is to preserve the essentials of the pres- 
ent NATO system while taking the utmost 
pains to minimize the damage to European 
national sensitivity and morale that arises 
from the ineradicable imbalance of power. 

U.S. spokesmen sometimes disregard this 
special need for keeping the American pre- 
ponderance as unobtrusive as possible. 
Robert S. McNamara, respected among 
knowledgeable Europeans for his organiza- 
tional leadership of the U.S. Defense Depart- 
ment, is frequently cited by the same Euro- 
peans as an irritant. He once announced a 
change in NATO strategic concepts in a Uni- 
versity of Michigan speech not seen in ad- 
vance by members of allied governments. 
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This summer he publicly twisted the arm of 
the West German Government on behalf of 
mereased weapons purchase from the U.S. 
to offset balance-of-payments problems 
created by American troops in Germany. 
The objective was valid, but the method 
tends to hurt German national pride and— 
more pointedly—to damage the prestige of 
German politicians in the eyes of their own 
people. Most Germans like most other 
Europeans, are realistic enough to under- 
stand that U.S. power gives it an enormous 
extra weight in the alliance. But they are 
nationalist enough to resent anything that 
indicates the U.S. is “throwing its weight 
around.“ 
THE “BRAIN DRAIN” PHOBIA 


In economic affairs an analogous set of dif- 
ficulties is created by the imbalance within 
the alliance. Again, the basic fact cannot be 
altered. The long U.S. lead in technology 
and in new managerial skills is not narrow- 
ing. Historically, the U.S. headstart may be 
attributable in large part to the fact that it 
developed a competitive market on a con- 
tinental scale while the Europeans were still 
playing the old“ nationalist and imperialist 

e of narrow, closed markets. Even 
though the Common Market and other re- 
cent developments in Western Europe put it 
on the same economic track as the U.S., they 
do not guarantee that the gap between the 
two sides of the Atlantic in technology and 
management will ever be closed. 

Only in the last five years have European 
countries begun to realize that higher educa- 
tion for millions of citizens is now the main 
element in the U.S. lead. Western Europe 
probably could not afford as much higher 
education as the U.S. has; in any case West- 
ern Europe could not quickly recruit the 
corps of teachers required for the task. So 
the technology gap and the managerial gap 
will continue. 

And it will continue to rankle. Many 
Europeans, while understanding that U.S. 
direct investment in Europe is desirable, 
nevertheless deplore what they consider in- 
creasing American “domination” of the 
European business scene. They have an ob- 
sessive fear of a “brain drain” that is said 
to occur when a U.S. company establishes 
manufacturing plants in Europe but does its 
R. and D. in the U.S., even tempting scarce 
European scientists and managers to trans- 
plant themselves across the Atlantic. Prob- 
ably the U.S. is contributing more “brains” 
to Europe's progress than it is draining away, 
but Europeans do not believe this—and their 
resentment on this point rubs especially 
hard because the new nationalism places 
such a high value on technological progress. 

Americans, knowing themselves to be inno- 
cent of trying to dominate Europe in the old 
power-politics sense, underestimate the po- 
litical friction generated by the technology 
gap and, generally, by the growing economic 
presence of the U.S. in Europe. The remedy 
does not lie in reducing U.S. economic ties 
to Europe, but in a lower U.S. posture on 
the European skyline. U.S. officials and busi- 
nessmen, out of respect for the new national- 
ism, should try to minimize the trouble 
caused by American economic preponderance, 


LIGHT (LIMITED) IN THE EAST 


The new nationalism can be seen in East- 
ern Europe, too. Viewed from the West, its 
virtues there are obvious because it repre- 
sents a setback for the monolithic kind of 
integration imposed by the combination of 
Communist ideology and Russian imperial- 
ism. Such national independence as the 
Eastern European “former satellites” have 
achieved is limited and, perhaps, ephemeral. 
Nevertheless, this independence, which offers 
opportunities to Western policy, could not 
have developed as far as it has unless there 
had been a relaxation in the “integration” 
of the Western bloc. 
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Rising national independence in the West 
and in the East restores the possibility of 
national initiative and maneuver underneath 
the nuclear umbrella. Bilateral trade deals 
and cultural agreements between 
nations have been worked out, whereas a 
formal agreement between the two blocs, 
even for such limited objectives, would have 
proved impossible. The iron curtain has be- 
come a grillwork, open at a hundred points. 
Considering Western vigor and progress and 
Eastern Europe’s relative stagnation, expand- 
ing East-West contact must surely offer more 
political advantage to the West. 

In retrospect we can see the significance 
of the fact that Tito, though a thorough- 
going Communist, broke with Stalin’s Krem- 
lin on grounds of protecting Yugoslavia’s 
national dignity and independence. After 
the Poznan riots in Poland and the Hungar- 
ian rebellion, Khrushchev pursued a line 
much more respectful to Eastern European 
nationalism. This more tolerant policy has 
not prevented a stubborn refusal by the 
Romanian Communist Government to sub- 
mit to too much integration.“ Romania’s 
exports (mainly oil) were earning hard cur- 
rency, which the central economic planners 
of the satellite bloc (COMECON) thought 
might be more efficiently used to help Ro- 
mania’s Communist neighbors. It did not 
seem so to Romania’s rulers. Although 
dedicated Communists, they saw this issue 
in national terms; they decided to defy 
COMECON—and Moscow. Subsequently, the 
Romanian Government extended its non- 
cooperation from economics to other fields. 
It has embarrassed its Warsaw Pact allies by 
reducing its period of military conscription 
from twenty-four to sixteen months; it has 
refused to participate in joint Warsaw Pact 
training maneuvers. Romania’s new na- 
tionalism is, in fact, distinctly unmilitarist. 
Details from its Army can be seen working on 
roads, public buildings, and even on experi- 
mental farms. 

The Romanian Communists employ Ro- 
manian national history to increase the 
people’s sense of an identity separate from 
their Slav and Magyar neighbors. The Mu- 
seum of the History of the Romanian Com- 
munist Party and of the Workers and Demo- 
cratic Movement in Romania, recently 
opened in Bucharest, conspicuously includes 
among the socialist and democratic heroes 
the Roman Emperor Trajan who, though 
unfortunately born in Spain, rates as a 
founding father of Romania because he cre- 
ated in that vicinity the Roman province of 
Dacia. Government propaganda stresses the 
Western orientation of Romanian history 
and the Latinity of the Romanian language. 
Peasants are encouraged to wear traditional 
national costumes. A newspaper in Bucha- 
rest recently thought of an unusual (for 
Communists) reason why Romania and 
Yugoslavia should continue to be friendly; 
it recalled that a former Queen of Yugo- 
slavia was a Romanian! At that point, 
Lenin—and maybe even Comrade Trajan— 
must have rotated in their tombs. 

The Soviet Union, of course, can squash 
the Romanian national defiance any time 
it wishes—but it can do so only by the use 
of military force. The Romanian Commu- 
nists calculate that, in view of the U.S.S.R.’s 
conflict with Red China, in view of its re- 
cent wooing of the errant Tito, in view of 
the generally unhappy state of Communist 
Eastern Europe, Moscow will continue to re- 
frain from this step. Romanian brinkman- 
ship is played cautiously. It gives no 
slightest sign of following Albania into the 
Chinese Communist camp. And from time 
to time, Romania’s leaders express a ritual 
solidarity with the Communist world; after 
the U.S. bombing of Hanoi and Haiphong, a 
levy of middle-aged workers turned up to 
throw rocks in the general direction of the 
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US. Embassy. Although the University of 
Bucharest is only a few blocks from the Em- 
bassy, students were not among the rioters. 
The government, which acts as impresario 
for such demonstrations, would not want to 
form bad habits of political protest in the 
young or interrupt the studies of those so 
urgently needed to carry on Romania’s 
march toward national progress. 
WILL LIBERALIZATION WORK? 


In other Eastern European countries there 
is a restless striving for policies that vary 
from the standard Communist package. 
Hungarian and Czech Communist leaders, 
disgusted at low rates of economic progress, 
have adopted (on paper) programs of eco- 
nomic liberalization. Not even on the edi- 
torial pages of the Wall Street Journal can 
one find more bitter denunciation of central 
economic planning than those now current 
among Czech and Hungarian Communist 
intellectuals. They point out specific mis- 
takes of planners: overconcentration on 
heavy industry, shoddy products, lack of 
technological advance, worker inefficiency. 
Agriculture, as is usual in Communist coun- 
tries, is in the worst mess. The average 
age of farm workers in Hungary is fifty-four 
and in Czechoslovakia it is fifty. 

The reformers hope that competition 
through markets will bring cost cutting, 
product improvement, better worker disci- 
pline, and a spirit of innovation, They 
associate their reforms with the hope of 
increased trade with the West. If their lib- 
eralized economies become more efficient 
they could, they belleve, export competi- 
tively to Western markets; meanwhile, these 
countries seek credits for capital goods. 

The ifs in this prospect are very large 
indeed. When the Czech and Hungarian 
economic reformers turn from criticism of 
their overplanned recent past to descriptions 
of their liberalized future it becomes appar- 
ent that nobody has a clear idea of how the 
new economic system will work. The re- 
formers insist that there will be no private 
profit, no private ownership of the means of 
production. These anticapitalist attitudes 
probably run deep in Eastern Europe; cer- 
tainly they are by no means confined to 
Communists. Eastern Europe’s experience 
with capitalism (and with democracy) is not, 
on the whole, a happy one. If these peoples 
now move toward market economies they do 
so under the pragmatic spur of aspirations 
for faster national progress, not because 
they are ideologically attracted by the West- 
ern system. 

An economic system of markets without 
private capitalism must still depend on cen- 
tral planning to close the link between con- 
sumption and investment. If the consumer 
market beckons a factory manager in one 
direction and the planners, who control re- 
sources, move him in another, the manager 
may be more helpless, more confused, and 
less innovative than he was under complete 
central planning. But should the economic 
reforms in the Communist world fall a long 
way short of producing the intended results, 
this would pose no hard problems for West- 
ern political policy. Whether liberalization 
works or not, the experiment will almost 
certainly stimulate a gradual weakening of 
what a decade ago was a very tight Commu- 
nist control. 

The overriding fact about the present con- 
dition of the “former satellites” is that Com- 
munism has conspicuously failed to fulfill 
the aspirations of the peoples for national 
progress. All over the world this fast damp- 
ens the effectiveness of the Communist ap- 
peal. Zbigniew Brzezinski, a former Colum- 
bia professor now serving the U.S. State De- 
partment as a member of the Policy Planning 
Council, has summed it up: “Europe is where 
the dream of Communist internationalism 
lies buried.“ 
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THE WORLDWIDE LESSON 


Although Communism has lost momentum 
it has not lost the power to defend the posi- 
tions it holds when they are directly as- 
saulted. In recent years the West has recog- 
nized that the direct pressure exercised by 
the NATO alliance was unlikely to force the 
U.S.S.R. to agree to a reunification of Ger- 
many. Partition of Germany remains the 
most serious specific issue between the 
U.S.S.R. and the West—an issue dangerous 
to Europe's future health. 

The growing importance of nationalism 
and the corresponding decline of tight “bloc 
strategy — East and West—offers a new kind 
of hope for solution of “the German prob- 
lem.” As the U.S.S.R. recognizes the claims 
of nationalism in Eastern Europe it should 
find greater and greater difficulty in denying 
the German right to national unity. 

To sum up, Europe's new nationalism of- 
fers more advantage than danger for the 
true goals of U.S. policy. Future relations 
between the U.S, and its European allies—and 
the relations of the allies to one another— 
are probably going to be much more troubled 
than they were in the Fifties. Certain sim- 
Plicities of the cold-war period will remain— 
and the essential Western alliance will need 
to stay intact to deal with any possible re- 
activation of the Soviet threat to Europe. 
But in a more complex way Europe's basic 
economic and social trends are creating a 
Kind of political framework that can also 
work for the West. 

Everywhere in the world rising nationalism 
is linked to the demands of peoples for prog- 
ress and with the need to deal politically 
with the problems created by progress. 
Viewed in this way, the new nationalism 
offers opportunity for a whole new range of 
US. policies—including both the reinforce- 
ment of the political and economic integra- 
tion that comes naturally, and support for 
prideful sovereignties that seek to adjust to 
progress in their own way. 


INFLATION BECOMING MORE 
SERIOUS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, inflation continues to plague 
us in Congress just as it is becoming more 
and more serious for the people of North 
Dakota. Recently I voted to prevent a 
Federal expenditure to provide a wind- 
fall bonanza for the big money men on 
Wall Street. 

The proposal, designed only to make 
a huge budget deficit look smaller, pro- 
vides that about 100 Government agen- 
cies may pool their mortgages and then 
sell an interest in this pool to private 
investors at 534 percent interest. Those 
who cannot come forth with $5,000 are 
not eligible to take part in this profitable 
part of the Great Society. 

They can, of course, still buy Govern- 
ment bonds which pay only 4% percent. 
Thus, under this administration inven- 
tion aimed at distorting the big budget 
deficit, the good citizens who demon- 
strate their faith in America by buying 
the savings bond are paid 40 percent less 
interest by the U.S. Treasury for using 
their money than the big investors. It 
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is from the same Treasury—it is just that 
the big investors receive 534 percent and 
the average American is paid 4% per- 
cent. 

Congressmen and Government leaders 
on both sides of the political fence are 
coming forth in increasing numbers urg- 
ing the administration to take some ac- 
tion to halt the inflationary spiral that is 
getting everyone dizzy. Yet, nothing is 
done for the consumer. 

We do not yet need an increase in 
taxes in our continuing fight against in- 
flation. It can be won by doing two 
things—reducing expenditures from 
many Great Society programs, and 
tightening our belts in Government to 
meet our commitments in Vietnam. 


NATIONAL COMMANDER OF THE 
AMERICAN LEGION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
North Dakota [Mr. ANDREWS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, again today the great State of 
North Dakota received a signal honor 
when one of its illustrious citizens was 
elected national commander of the 
American Legion here in Washington. 

John E. Davis, the new commander, a 
former two-term Republican Governor 
of my State, joins the ranks of two fel- 
low citizens who were also given national 
recognition this year. 

Our Governor, William Guy, was re- 
cently elected and is serving as chairman 
of the National Governor’s Conference 
and a popular, highly respected news- 
paper publisher, Ray Dobson, of the Mi- 
not Daily News, was elected grand ex- 
alted ruler of the Benevolent and Pro- 
tective Order of Elks in the United 
States. 

Although ours is not a populous State, 
it quite obviously compensates in quality 
for what it lacks in quantity. 

Former Governor Davis will, you are 
assured, provide continued leadership 
for this great veterans organization. It 
will grow in both stature and number 
under his forceful, effective, and intelli- 
gent leadership. 


THE MISSING DESERVE FULL 
ATTENTION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Rem] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
there have been several articles and edi- 
torials in the press the past few days 
expressing deep concern over possible 
hardships suffered by wives and children 
of our servicemen who have been cap- 
tured or are missing in Vietnam, I am 
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deeply disturbed over these reports, and I 
have asked the Secretary of Defense, 
Robert S. McNamara to inform me who 
in his Department has the responsibility 
for coordinating all questions which may 
arise in connection with the needs of the 
families of these servicemen. 

It is vital that the families receive all 
necessary assistance in a prompt, cour- 
teous, helpful manner—particularly that 
they not be confronted with bureaucratic 
redtape in this time of personal stress. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
an excellent editorial entitled The Miss- 
ing Deserve Full Attention” from the 
White Plains Reporter Dispatch at this 
point in the RECORD: 

THE MIssING DESERVE FULL ATTENTION 


The greatest tribulation for the family of 
a man in the armed forces is the strain of un- 
certainty which follows a report that a loved 
one has been declared missing in action. 

Months may pass with never a reassuring 
word or even a tantalizing piece of official in- 
formation as to the circumstances of the 
man's disappearance. Meanwhile, every scrap 
of news about war theater conditions, treat- 
ment of prisoners, chances of survival, en- 
gagements in which he might have been in- 
volved are examined with hope for a clue as 
to his fate. 

Were this not bad enough, many wives are 
finding that life itself becomes more dif- 
ficult and complex for them because of what 
an Associated Press survey describes as red- 
tape and bureaucratic indifference. 

A missing man’s pay is frozen and money 
he has been sending home is stopped; fami- 
lies lose service-connected benefits; legal 
problems develop because it is impossible to 
get the missing man’s signature or assent— 
but worst of all must be the rebuffs received 
from Federal agencies when appeals for help 
are made. 

A nation which can spend billions of dol- 
lars to benefit impoverished and underpri- 
vileged families and individuals at home in 
peace cannot be satisfied to close its eyes to 
the plight of the dependents of men who 
have been placed in jeopardy while in the 
armed service of their country. 

As of this date, the total of those listed 
as missing comes to about 400—a number not 
so large that it would cause even an economic 
ripple if all their needs were to be under- 
written by the government until the status 
of each of the lost men could be determined. 

That any should be pauperized or victim- 
ized or forced to lose rights or property as a 
result of the situation is shameful. It is 
even worse that it has been found necessary 
to organize a private group, the Society for 
the Defense of American Prisoners, formed 
by Patrick McGahn, an Atlantic City, N.J., 
lawyer, to seek to assist them. 

To have a missing man's wife told by an 
Army officer to “go on relief” when she ap- 
pealed for aid; to have another forced to fore- 
go use of the family car because she couldn't 
get her husband's signature on an applica- 
tion for new license plates; to have a third 
deprived of the advantage of filing a joint in- 
come tax return for the lack of her husband's 
signature—these, and other similar abuses, 
are intolerable. 

It is easy for some brass hat at the Penta- 
gon, his identity disguised as a “spokesman,” 
to comment that such problems are “normal 
things that must be put up with when a man 
is missing or captured” and to note that each 
service maintains a casualty assistance office 
to help dependents “in any way possible.” 

But the scope of that help and the willing- 
ness with which it is offered is characterized 
more by the attitude which led him to add: 
“But don't write anything that will bring a 
flood of letters or calls. It’s not so much 
that they (the offices) couldn’t handle it, but 
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there is no requirement for it. It would cre- 
ate unnecessary problems.” 

Unni roblems for whom? For the 
distraught wife or the anxious and deprived 
children? Of course not! It would only dis- 
turb the comfortable routine of bureaucratic 
brigadiers to whom missing men are nothing 
but faceless expendables and impersonal files. 


THE ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTION 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FrnpLEy] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to bring to the attention of my fel- 
low Members of the Congress, a state- 
ment delivered before the Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee of the House on August 
30 by D. Bruce Shine, of Tennessee, na- 
tional chairman of the Young Citizens’ 
Committee for Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 64—the Atlantic Union resolution. 

In his statement, Mr. Shine presents 
positive support from zesponsible young 
Americans for the calling of an Atlantic 
Convention to explore the possibilities 
of resolving the crisis within NATO along 
the lines of federalism. 

I would direct the attention of my col- 
leagues to this statement of support for 
the creation of a U.S. delegation to an 
Atlantic Convention from a most im- 
portant segment of our population. 

Mr. Speaker, by ous consent, 
I include Mr. Shine’s remarks in the 
Recorp at this point: } 


STATEMENT OF D. BRUCE SHINE, YOUNG CITI- 
ZENS’ COMMITTEE FOR SENATE CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 64, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, AUGUST 30, 1966 


Mr. Chairman, I am D. Bruce Shine of 
Nashville and Greeneville, Tennessee. I ap- 
pear today as Chairman of the national 
Young Citizens’ Committee for Senate Con- 
current Resolution 64 (the Atlantic Union 
Resolution). 

I am an attorney and a member of the 
Bar in Tennessee and New York. I do not 
testify as a salaried member of any orga- 
nization, but as a citizen, deeply interested 
and personally involved in the Atlantic Union 
concept. 

I have a long-standing personal interest in 
Atlantic Union. I first became acquainted 
with the idea of a Federal Union of Atlantic 
nations in the 1950's while I served as a 
page to the late Senator Estes Kefauver. My 
interest increased when in 1963 I had the op- 
portunity to work in the Information Office 
of NATO in Paris. In the past few years 
I have been active in the International Move- 
ment for Atlantic Union, serving on its ad- 
visory council, and as a member of its United 
States affiliate, Federal Union, Inc. 

In April of this year, a number of young 
people—including myself—became vitally 
interested in the then forthcoming hearings 
on Con. Res. 64 before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Subcommittee on International 
Organization Affairs. We felt that the Sen- 
ate and House should be made aware of the 
support for the Atlantic Union Resolution 
among our nation’s young citizens. At our 
first organizational meeting, attendance was 
evenly divided between Young Democrats 
and Young Republicans. 

We pooled our resources. I might add that 
we have made no appeals for funds, and 
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those we have raised have been from our own 
pockets or from small gifts from friends. 

In April we sent a letter to selected state 
and national leaders of the Junior Chamber 
of Commerce (Jaycees), Young Democrats, 
and Young Republicans, asking their sup- 
port for the Resolution and inviting them to 
join us. 

In that letter we stated our purpose: 

“The Committee is bi-partisan. Its sole 
purpose is to provide information on the Res- 
olution to young civic and political leaders, 
and inform Congress of the strength of their 
support for the calling of such a Conven- 
tion.“ 

I am here today to demonstrate support 
achieved by the Committee, We further 
stated in the letter: 

“It (meaning our Committee) will in no 
way try to effect the composition of the U.S. 
delegation to the Convention; we are con- 
cerned only with getting the Convention 
called.“ 

The response to our letter was outstand- 
ing. Our group grew from less than a dozen 
to over 140 members within 3 weeks. The 
calibre and range of the membership is note- 
worthy. Political affiliations are evenly di- 
vided and a cross section shows that Jaycees, 
Young Democrats, and Young Republicans 
hold an equal number of committee seats. 
Membership ranges from the conservative 
Young Americans for Freedom to the liber- 
al campus division of Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. We represent young busi- 
nessmen, professionals, students, college 
professors and even a lady lawyer who was 
once “Miss Tennessee.“ This is the first time 
all these responsible young people have co- 
operated in a common effort, but now they 
seek an alternative to the growing disunity in 
NATO. They see the Atlantic Union Con- 
vention as rich potential for federating the 
free peoples of the Atlantic Community. 

I call the Committee’s attention to an in- 
teresting note: our bipartisan nature is 
demonstrated by the fact that within our 
group we have nominees for Congress from 
both major parties. D. E. (Buz) Lukens, 
past national chairman of the Young Re- 
publican National Federation, is seeking a 
newly created House seat in Ohio. Franklin 
Haney, Democratic nominee in the Third 
District of Tennessee is state president of 
the Tennessee Young Democrats. 

I would like to direct your attention to a 
list of our membership attached to this 
statement. Mr. Chairman, I ask that this 
list be made a part of the record of this 
hearing, 

The crisis in NATO has awakened young 
people of this country to the shifting po- 
litical climate in Europe. The fear of Com- 
munist armed aggression has lessened for 
Europeans since 1949, notwithstanding the 
fact that the Berlin Wall still stands. 
Therefore, the United States must re-ex- 
amine its role in NATO—moving from pure- 
ly military involvement to embrace the 
political and economic life of the Atlantic 
Community. 

Economic interdependence between us 
and our allies is an established fact. The 
Crotonville Conference of December 1965 in- 
dicated that $12 billion in direct U.S. cor- 
porate investments now exists in Europe, 
while $6 billion of European corporate capi- 
tal is invested in the United States. It is 
obvious that this exchange of investments, 
materials, and individuals must continue 
rather than become polarized into two op- 
posing forces existing on each side of the 
Atlantic. The young businessmen who have 
joined with us reflect that concern. 

One reason the present conflict in Viet 
Nam is a raging issue among young Ameri- 
cans is that they cannot see any connection 
with this war and our previous efforts—such 
as NATO and SEATO—to develop a com- 
munity of freedom-seeking nations. In Viet 
Nam we appear to be standing alone and 
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our long-time allies appear to be watching 
from the sidelines. To young people, this 
appears to mean we have shattered the very 
alliances we originally were instrumental in 
organizing. Most people don't recognize 
the interdependence of freedom—that free- 
dom and its defense is the responsibility of 
the Free. 

Where NATO has failed to provide an oper- 
ative structure to implement an eventual 
Atlantic community, Atlantic Union may 
succeed. However, we cannot measure its 
effectiveness until this concept has been 
tried. It is time to quit second-guessing 
Europe. It is time to call the Convention. 
We must honestly solicit the thinking and 
views of our allies, rather than depending 
on poorly-conceived opinions of European 
attitudes. 

For the past 17 years, Congress has had 
before it a variety of Atlantic Union Resolu- 
tions, The system we propose—Federalism— 
has been avoided consistently in all dis- 
cussions with our allies. It is surprising we 
have failed to explore the very system of 
government nurtured in this country, and 
adapted successfully in Canada, Switzerland 
and Germany. We have overlooked the ob- 
vious. This philosophy of government should 
be tried before we move on to any other 
alternatives. 

The time and the hour is late. On behalf 
of those for whom I am privileged to speak 
today, let me urge you to give favorable con- 
sideration to the Atlantic Union Resolution. 
Let us try federalism first, and that failing, 
we may explore other avenues of Atlantic 
Cooperation. I fear, however, that by con- 
tinuing to delay consideration and passage 
of this Resolution, we may shortly find that 
we have discussed and debated, the problem, 
but have arrived at no conclusions, For if 
we wait, the Atlantic Community will be in 
such disarray that no amount of effort or 
activity will save it or us. 

In 1962, The Declaration of Paris stated: 

“Our survival as free men, and the possi- 
bility of progress for all men, demand the 
creation of a true Atlantic Community with- 
in the next decade.” 

Four years later our Alliance is weaker 
because we hesitate to move toward Atlantic 
Federation. We cannot afford to walt for 
the expiration of the decade and the possible 
demise of the Community. 

I appreciate your allowing me to testify 
on behalf of our national Young Citizens’ 
Committee for S. Con. Res. 64 (the Atlantic 
Union Resolution). Thank you. 


TRUTH-IN-PACKAGING BILL 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 9 edition of the Sleepy Eye (Minn.) 
Herald-Dispatch carried an editorial on 
the so-called truth-in-packaging bill 
which is presently pending in our House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I include this editorial by 
the managing editor, Wayne Bertrand, 
in the Recorp at this point in my 
remarks: 

Tue “Hart” or DECEPTION 

“Informed consumers are essential to the 
fair and efficient functioning of a free market 
economy.” So reads the first sentence of the 


declaration of policy. in the so-called “truth- 
in-packaging” bill introduced by Senator 
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Hart of Michigan. We would agree with that 
statement, of and by itself. But now as the 
bill goes before the House of Representatives 
we would add that informed congressmen are 
essential to the functioning of a free market 
economy—to its very preservation against 
such destructive legislations as that intro- 
duced by Senator Harr. 

The purpose of the bill Is claimed to be 
prevention of “unfair and deceptive methods 
of packaging and labeling” of food stuffs and 
other consumer goods. We see a lot more 
deception in the bill itself, and Senator 
Hart's promotion of it, that has been shown 
to exist in the practices of private producers 
and distributors of goods in American mar- 
kets. The official title, “Fair Packaging and 
Labeling Act,” strikes us as an attempt to 
give the impression that there is wide-spread 
unfairness in those regards at present. The 
“truth-in-packaging” slogan, which the bill’s 
promoters have popularized, seems unques- 
tionably designed to that deceptive purpose. 

Senator Harr says passage of his bill would 
save each of us consumers $250 a year. That's 
a nice round number—which may be a clue 
as to whose hat it came from. Not only did 
the senator fail to provide any proof of his 
claim of savings, he neglects to mention that 
producers of food and grocery products offer 
hard evidence of major cost increases for 
consumers if they must change their ma- 
chinery and processes to conform to uniform 
packaging directives consistent with the pres- 
ent bill. Neither does the senator say much 
about the costs of the big, new administra- 
tive bureau this bill would require. 

But maybe that’s how we save the $250— 
buying that much less of groceries because 
we have to support, through taxes, a host of 
additional bureaucrats. 

Seriously, when a member of Congress re- 
sorts to sloganeering and unsupported 
charges against private industries, there's 
reason to wonder just what's in the political 
packet he’s selling. The Hart bill has passed 
the Senate; possibly because many other sen- 
ators were too busy to examine it closely. 
So it may be worth-while to ask our congress- 
men to take a good look at the “Giant Econ- 
omy Size” package Senator Harr has put on 
the counter. And not just at the label— 
that “$250-off” sticker may be a bit decep- 
tive. They should carefully weigh the con- 
tents and compute the net cost per ounce.— 
WAYNE. 


IF YOU STAY IN BUSINESS, YOU'RE 
IRRESPONSIBLE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Netsen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, S. F. 
Brotherton, managing editor of the Blue 
Earth (Minn.) Post, spoke for many 
citizens in my district in commenting on 
the relationship of Government spending, 
inflation, business, and labor. By unan- 
imous consent, I include his excellent 
editorial assessment at this point in my 
remarks: 

Ir You STAY IN Business, You're 
IRRESPONSIBLE 

The White House has denounced as “irre- 
sponsible” a “snow-balling” series of steel 
price increases. “This is not an hour in 
which this business leadership of America can 
take pride,” Gardner Ackley, chairman of the 
pry cd Council of Economic Advisers 
said. 
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Some government sources said the increase 
might spread to other industries at a time 
when the administration is trying to stabilize 
prices as part of its anti-inflation program. 

We're not exactly in love with the steel 
price rise nor the skyrocketing cost of living. 
But if anyone is being irresponsible in this, 
it is the White House, not business. We 
know there is a full scale war on and it must 
be won at any dollar cost. This is something 
for which we all expect to pay and support. 

At the same time, however, President John- 
son continues government spending at a tre- 
mendous rate for his Great Society. Thou- 
sands of government dollars are being poured 
into Blue Earth alone on government pro- 
grams. Multiplied by cities and villages 
across the land, this runs into billions. 

The next time Mr, Johnson addresses Con- 
gress he will ask for a guaranteed annual in- 
come for every family in the nation. He will 
expand all the federal programs. This on top 
of the necessary Viet Nam war, which should 
be No. One in our efforts. 

Who in the world is going to pay for all 
these things? The wage earner, business 
and industry. All of us. At the same time 
these same people are supposed to realize a 
profit. Washington takes away all the profit 
to support the mushrooming federal pro- 
grams, then howls when prices are raised to 
meet them. 

Irresponsible? Who? 

True, as Mr. Ackley says, this is not an 
hour in which this business leadership of 
America can take pride, The same words 
go for the administration in Washington. 
Indeed the latter is growing blacker every 
day. The President is taking the lead in 
driving America straight down the path of 
out and out socialism, then the pot is call- 
ing the kettle irresponsible. 

The National Federation of Independent 
Business points out that 48 per cent of the 
independent business firms, which supply 
the major share of of jobs in private em- 
ployment, cannot meet their financial needs 
for operation or expansion out of carnings. 

Then along comes the federal minimum 
wage bill, as passed by the House, imposing 
two boosts: to $1.40 an hour effective Feb. 
1, 1967; to $1.60 an hour effective 24 months 
later. But the subcommittee of the Senate 
Labor and Public Welfare has adopted an 
amendment (the “Yarborough amendment”) 
making the date of the $1.60 rate effective 
only 12 months after the first boost. 

The “fall-out” from this would be: 

(A) When the minimum wage is increased, 
the historical data shows an escalating wage 
increase for all employees, even for manu- 
facturing employees receiving double and 
triple the wage floor set by Congress. 

(B) The value of the dollar will be further 
devalued, and the purchasing power of all 
citizens will be reduced as prices increase. 

(C) Social Security benefits will have to 
be increased, because in most cases the in- 
come of our Senior Citizens is fixed. 

(D) A tax increase will be necessary to 
head off inflation. 

So a guy raises prices to keep in business 
and he's irresponsible. 


FORD FOUNDATION'S PROPOSAL 
FOR A SATELLITE SYSTEM 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, T ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Youncer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman: from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly Richard R. Hough, vice president, en- 
gineering, American Telephone & Tele- 
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graph Co., gave testimony before the 

Communications Subcommittee of the 

Senate Commerce Committee on the 

question of the Ford Foundation’s pro- 

posal for a satellite system. 
His comments which follow are most 
en and are worthy of considera- 
on: 

STATEMENT or RICHARD R. HOUGH, VICE PRES- 
IDENT, ENGINEERING, AMERICAN TELEPHONE 
& TELEGRAPH CO., BEFORE COMMUNICATIONS 
SUBCOMMITTEE, COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE, 
U.S. SENATE, AUGUST 18, 1966 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee, we appreciate the opportunity to 
present the Bell, System's observations on 
the Ford Foundation's proposals with respect 
to domestic satellite communications and 
educational broadcasting. Decisions in each 
of these areas will be critical ones. We join 
with the Ford Foundation in urging careful 
deliberation in the interest of assuring that 
these decisions will fully reflect all aspects 
of the public interest. 

At the outset, let me clarify the Bell Sys- 
tem's interest in this matter. n 

The Ford Foundation’s proposal expressly 
recommends that services the Bell System 
has provided broadcasters for & great many 
years be supplanted by the services of an 
entirely new entity, its so-called Broadcast- 
ers’ Non-Profit Satellite System, 

However, our interest here is not a 
proprietary one, Certainly the broadcast- 
ers are valued customers. And we are proud 
of our role in the development and deploy- 
ment of the facilities which have made na- 
tion-wide network television possible. 

But we claim no right to this business. 
As a public utility, we recognize that we 
shall continue in it only so long as we ef- 
fectively meet the needs of our customers 
and only so long as our performance demon- 
strates that it is in the public interest for 
us to do so. 

The Ford Foundation has pointed out that 
our program transmission service accounts 
for only a very small part of the Bell Sys- 
tem's total revenues—and this is the case. 
But the principal consideration here is not 
the dollars of revenue involved but rather 
the principle that broadly available low cost 
communications service is best achleved by 
a common system serving all users. 

Our prime purpose, then, is not to assert 
a proprietary right but to help assure that 
this vital aspect of the public interest is 
fully recognized and given due weight in 
whatever final disposition is made. 

We expressed our basic position in this re- 
gard in a statement filed with the Federal 
Communications Commission on August Ist 
in response to the Commission’s Notice of 
Inquiry of March 2nd. In this statement 
we expressed our opposition to the authori- 
zation of private satellite systems except for 
purposes of overriding national importance. 
We believe that establishment of such pri- 
vate systems would impede the development 
of a general communications satellite sys- 
tem, impair the economy of common carrier 
operation and impose unnecessary burdens 
on the general rate payer. 

The Ford Foundation’s proposal, however, 
raises new considerations not contemplated 
in the FCO’s original Notice of Inquiry and 
establishes thereby a new context of deci- 
sion. It has done so by linking two major 
questions of public policy hitherto consid- 
ered separately: how can we best apply sat- 
ellite technology to domestic communica- 
tions and how can we most effectively de- 
velop and apply the potential of educational 
broadcasting? 

The Bell System believes that the Foun- 
dation’s recommendations with respect to 
each of these questions need to be exam- 
ined objectively and conscientiously in the 
light of alternate solutions to each before 
a fair determination can be made as to 
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whether the public interest is helped or hin- 
dered by linking them together, 

We recognize that our corporate experience 
and competence qualify us to speak with 
somewhat more assurance in the fleld of 
communications technology than in the field 
of education. Consequently we are review- 
ing the technical and economic aspects of 
the Foundation’s proposals in the light of 
our concrete experience in radio and TV pro- 
gram transmission and our forward studies 
of the applications of satellite technology to 
domestic communications. We have offered 
to share our observations with the Ford 
Foundation in the interest of assuring a 
realistic basis of appraisal of its projected 
system. At the same time, we are prepared 
to join with others in developing construc- 
tive recommendations to assure the sound 
development of the instructional, educa- 
tional and cultural potential of broadcasting. 

In what follows I should like to address 
myself in turn to, first, what might be de- 
scribed as the structural aspects of the Foun- 
dation’s proposal and, second, to its techni- 
cal and economic aspects. These observa- 
tions are necessarily preliminary. They do 
not represent definitive conclusions, Rather 
have we attempted to identify some of the 
questions and problem areas which will need 
to be resolved before realistic conclusions 
can be drawn. 

Among the first of the questions that need 
to be weighed is the degree to which the new 
corporate entity the Foundation proposes is 
likely to be an administratively viable under- 
taking. Certainly there is room for conjec- 
ture as to whether a non-profit corporation— 
chartered on the one hand “to collect rev- 
enues from broadcasters” and on the other 
“to generate from its commercial users sub- 
stantial funds to be assigned by the Board of 
Directors to non-commercial program- 
ming”—can match the incentives to service 
and cost improvements for its customers that 
are normally associated with private enter- 
prise. 

Then, too,—there is certainly a very real 
question as to whether the establishment of 
an altogether new entity is the most eco- 
nomical and most expeditious way to apply 
the benefits of satellite technology to broad- 
cast distribution. Necessarily in this situa- 
tion, the very real problems of organizing, 
staffing and funding the new organization 
will have to be mastered before it can make 
an effective start on the kind of technical de- 
velopment and engineering planning on 
which others are already far advanced. 

The most confident prediction we can 
make about communications technology is 
that it will change. Thus any proposal in- 
volving so radical a re-structuring of the 
industry as the Foundation proposes must be 
examined not only in the light of near-term 
prospects but of the long-term future as 
well. More specifically, we shall need to ap- 
praise the non-profit entity the Foundation 
proposes, not only in terms of its ability to 
implement the system it currently recom- 
mends but to adapt to new technological 
opportunities and changed needs as they 
emerge in the years ahead, Will the estab- 
lishment of an organization exclusively dedi- 
cated to a single mode of program trans- 
mission—that is, by satellite—deny broad- 
casters opportunities for service Improve- 
ments and cost reductlons that might be 
more readily forthcoming from a more 
broadly based technology? Certainly we 
need to look forward to prospects in com- 
munications technology and to future com- 
munications requirements so far as we can 
discern them to assure that we do not im- 
pair our ability to adapt to new needs by a 
premature commitment of facilities and 
resources, 

Another consideration—and a fundamental 
one—in any appraisal of the Ford Founda- 
tion's proposal is the effect of its adoption 
on the general users of communications 
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services—in short, the public. For the most 
part this country has followed the common 
carrier principle in the development of its 
communications services. The scope of these 
services and their low cost derive in large 
measure from the optimum utilization of 
resources made possible by a common sys- 
tem serving all users. We believe that only 
the most compelling public considerations 
would justify compromising the common car- 
rler approach to communications develop- 
ment. Fragmenting usage and diverting 
some of it to a specialized facility inevitably 
impairs efficiency, In the present instance, 
we shall need to know whether and to what 
degree the establishment of a separate satel- 
lite service for broadcasters might involve 
the unnecessary duplication of satellite 
facilities and a sacrifice of the economies of 
scale that a common system would provide. 
Certainly this is an aspect of the public in- 
terest that needs to be weighed in the bal- 
ance with the public interest represented by 
the prospect of a more effective development 
of educational broadcasting. 

There are other considerations with re- 
spect to the structural aspects of the Foun- 
dation’s proposal on which others—notably 
educators and broadcasters—are more quali- 
fied to comment than we are. But even the 
concerned citizen might well suggest that 
before undertaking so substantial a com- 
mitment of resources as that contemplated 
in the Foundation’s proposal—we need a 
clearer definition than we now have of the 
priorities among the needs of educational 
broadcasting. For example, is real-time 
program transmission a prime requirement 
for effective development of the medium? 
We understand that the Carnegie Founda- 
tion is looking into this and related ques- 
tions at the President's request and we join 
with the Ford Foundation in urging that 
firm conclusions be deferred until the results 
of this study have been published and ap- 
praised. 

It is apparent from its proposal that the 
Foundation equates the public interest in 
this matter with the social benefits to be 
derived from a vital system of educational 
broadcasting in this country. Indeed, the 
basic justification for the Foundation’s pro- 
posed Broadcasters’ Non-Profit Satellite 
Service is the opportunity the Foundation 
hopes it might provide to establish a viable 
basis of on-going support for educational 
broadcasting. In this context the key ques- 
tion is whether the proposed system will, in 
fact, offer broadcaster economies in program 
transmission service beyond those from cur- 
rent and prospective common carrier sery- 
ices—and, if they do, are those savings likely 
to be sufficient in terms of benefits to ETV to 
offset the impact on common carrier users? 

Our own technical and economic analysis 
of the Foundation’s proposal is not sufficient- 
ly far advanced to warrant a definitive 
answer to these questions at this time. How- 
ever, even a preliminary review reveals some 
points of concern. 

First of all, it appears to be assumed that 
the Broadcasters' Non-Profit Satellite System 
would replace all the services for which 
broadcasters currently pay the Bell System 
companies about $65 million annually. 

That this would not be feasible will be 
apparent from a brief description of the com- 
plex and diverse facilities the Bell System 
employs to meet the needs of broadcasters 
today. Our program transmission service 
involves much more than the microwave ra- 
dio and coaxial cable systems required to re- 
lay TV signals over considerable distances, 
In addition, a complete service includes local 
transmission links from studio to trans- 
mitter, for example, or from remote pick-up 
points. Any of these facilities may be per- 
manently established or set up especially for 
coverage of a single event. Also, we maintain 
program operating centers to provide effec- 
tive quality control and to accomplish the 
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complex switching required in the ceaseless 
process of network re-arrangement. 

It will be readily apparent, I believe, that 
many of these functions from which we de- 
rive revenues are in addition to those which 
might be performed by a satellite transmis- 
sion system. More concretely, the $65 million 
against which the Foundation measures the 
savings it hopes to achieve with its BNS sys- 
tem includes revenues from a great many 
functions that system could perform only in 
part, if at all. For example, it includes some 
$18.2 million in billing for TV and radio 
operating centers and for local channels. It 
also includes some $10.9 million of additional 
revenues derived from occasional TV and 
radio services, not only for the networks but 
for local broadcasters as well. All to- 
gether, it would appear that services with a 
total billing of about 380 million could not 
be replaced by a satellite system of the con- 
figuration the Foundation describes and 
would have to be supplied either by the 
broadcasters themselves or the common car- 
riers, Thus the economies the Foundation 
projects for its broadcasters’ service should be 
appraised, not against our full annual bill- 
ing for all services to broadcasters, but 
against a figure roughly half that amount. 

Second, we have serious doubt as to 
whether the Foundation’s projected system 
can be constructed at the costs indicated in 
its plan. In the absence of a definition of 
the transmission standards the BNS system 
is designed to meet and in the absence of a 
more detailed specification of its components 
we are not in a position to make a precise 
cost analysis at this time. However, in the 
course of our own engineering studies of do- 
mestic satellite systems, we have developed 
cost estimates of facilities functionally com- 
parable with those in the BNS model. Com- 
parison of these estimates with those in the 
Foundation’s proposal make it appear that 
the investment required to construct its 
projected satellite system has been seriously 
understated, 

Third, not all costs necessary to assure 
broadcasters a reliable program transmission 
service have been included in the Founda- 
tion’s proposal. Most notable is the omis- 
sion of provision for stand-by satellites and 
for antenna re-orienting capability in case 
of outages. 

Fourth, the Foundation’s proposal mini- 
mizes the interference problem that has al- 
ready proved to be a vexing one in connec- 
tion with the siting of the limited number 
of ground stations required for an interna- 
tional satellite system. The proposal con- 
templates establishing many times the num- 
ber of ground stations projected in any of 
the proposals with which we are familiar, 
many of them necessarily in urban centers 
with a heavy concentration of microwave fa- 
cilities already. To provide the necessary 
antenna shielding to eliminate interference 
with these facilities will involve costs well 
beyond those contemplated in the Founda- 
tion’s projected cost estimates, In most in- 
stances, remote location of antenna facili- 
tles—and consequently increased reliance on 
terrestrial links—will be required, 

Fifth, it appears to us that a full appraisal 
of the Foundation’s proposal must await the 
broadcasters’ determination as to whether 
the projected system will in fact meet their 
program transmission requirements. On the 
basis. of a preliminary review, it would ap- 
pear that the capacity of the BNS system 
falls well short of the peak transmission re- 
quirements we are already meeting today, 
requirements which could only be met, as- 
suming adoption of the BNS system, by pre- 
emption of capacity reserved for educational 
broadcasting. 

As I have indicated, these are preliminary 
observations based on our understanding, 
admittedly incomplete, of the Ford Founda- 
tion's recommendations. We shall certainly 
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give further study to these and related mat- 
ters in connection wtih our further state- 
ment to the FCC in response to its Notice of 
Inquiry regarding private domestic satellite 
systems. In the meantime, we would look 
forward to a more precise description of the 
engineering aspects of the Ford Foundation’s 
proposal in the interest of a better assess- 
ment of its capability and a more accurate 
appraisal of its costs. 

In summary, the Bell System believes that 
the Ford Foundation’s recommendations, 
bearing as they do on matters of vital public 
interest, merit careful and objective con- 
sideration. Certainly the benefits to be de- 
rived from educational broadcasting warrant 
a vigorous search for the best means of real- 
izing the potential of this medium. And it 
is apparent that communication satellites, 
together with other technological advances 
now in prospect, afford great opportunities 
for enhancing TV and other forms of com- 
munications. Searching analysis and de- 
liberate judgment will be necessary if we are 
to come up with right answers in these two 
areas. In our view, these right answers must 
reflect a balanced consideration of the public 
interest in the economical utilization of com- 
munications resources and the public interest 
in the effective development of the instruc- 
tional, educational and cultural potential of 
broadcasting. However, our preliminary anal- 
ysis of the technical and economic aspects of 
the Ford Foundation’s proposal indicates a 
basis for concern as to whether its projected 
economics—and therefore the anticipated 
benefits to educational broadcasting—can in 
fact be realized. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I would like 
to report that studies of satellites for domes- 
tic common carrier applications are well ad- 
vanced in the Bell System. While we are not 
currently in a position to report our final con- 
clusions and recommendation, these studies 
are far enough along to indicate that satel- 
lites, employed in conjunction with terres- 
trial facilities, will afford significant econ- 
omies in TV program distribution as well as 
in other modes of communication. 

Thank you. 


JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE MA- 
JORITY FAILS TO MEET ITS RE- 
SPONSIBILITY TO EXERT ECO- 
NOMIC LEADERSHIP 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hatt] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Re- 
publican members of the Joint Economic 
Committee recently tried to initiate ac- 
tion to overcome the paralysis which 
grips the administration’s economic 
policy. On August 24, we urged the ma- 
jority of the committee to open immedi- 
ate hearings on the state of the economy 
and to request the administration to 
submit a supplement to its 1966 eco- 
nomic report with new and revised 
recommendations where appropriate. 
This procedure, which is provided for 
under the Employment Act of 1946, 
would have helped to get the adminis- 
tration off dead center and restore public 
confidence that government was doing 
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its part to head off mounting inflation 
and the potentially disastrous aftermath 
of an inflationary binge. 

I regret that the majority of the com- 
mittee has now denied our request for 
hearings. The reason given by Com- 
mittee Chairman Patman is that this is 
the time for action, not investigation. 

The minority agrees that action is re- 
quired. In fact, it is obvious that action 
should have been taken months ago. 
But we cannot accept the majority’s 
prescription that Congress should now 
legislate the recommendations made by 
the majority last March. These recom- 
mendations involved a standby tax in- 
crease, suspension of the 7 percent in- 
vestment credit, less reliance on mone- 
tary policy but no reduction in civilian 
spending. In March, when the commit- 
tee issued its annual report, the outlook 
was substantially different from what it 
is today. Inflationary pressures are 
growing beyond anything anticipated by 
the majority or the administration 
earlier this year. 

The program of the majority is totally 
inadequate to deal with this new situa- 
tion. For one thing, civilian spending 
must be cut. Even Dr. Walter W. Heller, 
former Chairman of the President's 
Council of Economic Advisers, has said 
that there must be “pruning” of civilian 
expenditures and that, while we can af- 
ford both guns and butter, we cannot af- 
ford “guns and fat.” 

If spending is not cut by an adequate 
amount, then there must be a tax in- 
crease. A standby tax program would 
get us nowhere, since it would require the 
President’s signature to go into effect, 
and the President evidently refuses to 
take any politically painful economic ac- 
tion, no matter how vital to the national 
interest, before the November elections. 

There may be merit to the suggestion 
that the investment tax credit be sus- 
pended, but the fact is that the Treasury 
Department itself feels this would have 
little or no impact on the immediate situ- 
ation. As for monetary policy, we can 
only say that shedding tears over high 
interest rates comes with ill grace from 
those who forced monetary policy to 
carry the whole burden of restraining in- 
flation by opposing fiscal tightening 
through reduced Government spending. 

The majority knows full well that its 
program stands no chance of passage in 
the Congress unless it receives adminis- 
tration support. The problem is in the 
White House, not the Capitol. The mi- 
nority proposal was designed to obligate 
the administration to publicly state its 
economic outlook, justify it in open dis- 
cussion and propose realistic policies to 
deal with what is foreseen. It is time 
that administration officials stopped issu- 
ing bland and misleading statements 
from their privileged sanctuaries and 
came out into the arena of open discus- 
sion and debate. 

Under unanimous consent I insert the 
telegram sent by the minority members 
of the Joint Economic Committee to the 
majority in the Recorp at this point, 
along with Chairman ParMAx's reply and 
an article from the September 1 Wash- 
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ington Post reporting Dr. Heller’s re- 
marks mentioned above: 


U.S. SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON 
LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE, 
August 24, 1966. 
Hon, WRIGHT PATMAN, 
2328 House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We propose that pursuant to its responsi- 
bilities under the Employment Act of 1946 
the Joint Economic Committee hold im- 
mediate on the state of the economy 
and the policies required to deal with it. 
We also urge that the committee call upon 
the President to submit to the Congress a 
supplement to the 1966 economic report, as 
provided for under the employment act, in- 
cluding revised economic recommendations 
which he feels may be necessary or desirable 
at this time. 

The administration has tried and failed 
to walk a fine line between avoiding infla- 
tion and promoting high employment with 
the result that it may achieve neither ob- 
jective. A new policy approach is clearly 
required. An inflationary psychology is rap- 
idly spreading throughout the economy. It 
is reflected in the wage demands of organized 
labor, excessively high interest rates, rapidly 
rising prices and a confused and badly bat- 
tered stock market. This inflation, if per- 
mitted to continue and gather momentum, 
could cause a serious recession which would 
greatly aggravate the already profound so- 
cial unrest that confronts our society. 

Continuing failure to act could cause a 
national economic and social crisis which 
would set back the advances made by our 
people over the past decades of progress. 
We deplore the reluctance of the adminis- 
tration and the Congress alike to face up to 
the issues and meet their responsibilities 
to the American public. 

We would fully support objective and non- 
partisan hearings with the purpose of pro- 
viding guidance to the administration and 
the Congress and restoring the confidence 
of all segments of the American people in 
the administration’s fiscal and monetary pol- 
icies. 

Jacos K. JAVITS, 

Senator. 
JACK MILLER, 

Senator. 
LEN JORDAN, 

Senator. 
Tuomas Curtis, 

Representative. 

WILLIAM WIDNALL, 


Representative. 


AVGUST 31, 1966. 
Hon. Jacon K. JAVITS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

“DEAR SENATOR: After thorough study of the 
issues raised in your telegram of August 24, 
the Majority concludes that this is not the 
time for the Joint Economic Committee to 
be holding hearings on the state of the econ- 
omy. This Committee held hearings and 
made recommendations to deal with the 
economic situation early in the year. At the 
present stage of the Congressional session, 
the problem is not one of investigation but 
of action. Hence, the matter should be and 
is before the legislative committees which 
can take action—obviously the Joint Eco- 
nora Committee cannot draft any report 
bills. 

We believe that the leadership anc the 
appropriate committees of both Houses 
should take action to bring before the Con- 
gress proposed legislation to effectuate the 
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recommendations made last March by this 
Committee in order that the objectives of the 
Employment Act may be more fully achieved: 
maximum employment, rapid economic 
growth, and stable general level of prices. 

Under the circumstances, our energies 
should be directed to the work of the legis- 
lative committees, for hearings by the Joint 
Economic Committee would be more likely to 
delay rather than to expedite action at this 
late stage in the legislative session. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


“We Can't AFFORD Born GUNS AND Far“: 
HELLER CRITICIZES L.B.J. EFFORTS on IN- 
FLATION, ASKS Tax Boost 

(By Hobart Rowen) 

A sharply critical analysis of the Johnson 
Administration's efforts to curb inflation was 
delivered yesterday by the President's first 
chief economic adviser, Walter W. Heller. 

Now back at the University of Minnesota, 
Heller said bluntly that the Government's 
efforts “cannot cope with the demand and 
cost-push pressures that lie ahead.” 

He recommended temporary income tax 
increases, a moratorium on the 7 percent in- 
vestment credit, and a “pruning back” of 
some civilian spending. 

“Our economy is powerful enough to afford 
both guns and butter,” Heller said. “But it 
does not follow that we can afford both guns 
and fat.” 

DOUBTFUL OF RESULTS 

But Heller, while making his tax recom- 
mendations in the strongest possible terms 
implied that it was unlikely that his advice 
would be followed by the Johnson Admin- 
istration. 

He said that he was being “perfectionist— 
unrealistic in wanting immediate fiscal ac- 
tion .. . to take pressure off of prices, wages, 
imports and interest rates.” 

His diagnosis for 1967 predicted that “un- 
less there is significant restraint from new 
fiscal measures,” there would be the follow- 
ing epilogue to this “summer of economic 
discontent”: 

A bigger rise in wages than anytime in the 
last decade. He predicted new key settle- 
ments in the 4 to 5 per cent range. 

Annual price inflation running at a rate 
of just over 3 per cent (“though a somewhat 
faster rise would not surprise me.“) 

Strong gains in the gross national prod- 
uct, at a rate of about $14 billion per quarter. 

A drop in unemployment to the 3.5 per 
cent level. 

BRITISH EVALUATION 


Heller ruled out all prospects of economic 
disaster or depression, but raised some 
tions about the long-term strength of the 
British pound despite Prime Minister Wil- 
son’s determination to avoid devaluation. 

Heller’s evaluation of the British situation 
follows high-level talks in London in July. 
He said that the pound “remains under con- 
tinued pressure“ despite the authorities’ de- 
termination to defend it. 

Short-term resources of the British, Hel- 
ler conceded, are adequate, even huge. 

“What creates doubt is the longer-term 
ability of the British economy to throw off 
it malaise—its seeming lack of ‘get up and 
go’—and capitalize on its underlying eco- 
nomic strength. 

“If the current period of induced slack 
and deflation slides into stagnation and des- 
pair, devaluation would be likely. 

“But if instead, the current pause is put 
to good use as the base for a new take-off 
++. the pound can survive almost anything 
but a panic run.“ 
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SEVEN HUNDRED AND FORTY BILLION DOLLARS 
FOR GNP 

Heller predicted that U.S. Gross National 
Product would hit $740 billion this year, up 
$59 billion for a rise of 5.5 per cent in real 
terms from 1965, He assumed that defense 
spending in 1967 would increase at the same 
$2 billion per quarter increments as in 1966, 
and that a defense supplemental of $10 bil- 
Mon or more would be needed. 

Heller noted that the national income ac- 
counts budget—which includes trust ac- 
counts, and which is on an accrual basis—is 
“almost sure” to swing back into a deficit for 
fiscal 1967, after showing a surplus in the last 
half of fiscal 1966. 

“The NIA budget has no business being in 
deficit in an overheated economy at or below 
4 per cent unemployment,” Heller said. 

“Fiscal policy—inded the ‘new economics’— 
will not be doing its job unless steps are 
taken to maintain a budget surplus in the 
face of inflationary pressures.” 

Heller's comments were in a detailed 
analysis produced for the National City Bank 
of Minneapolis. They come at a time when 
sentiment on Capitol Hill appears to be grow- 
ing for some sort of anti-inflation step that 
would take pressure off rising interest rates, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF FREE 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Roncat1o] is recognized for 
60 minutes. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, in this 
climbing economic environment, the ef- 
fectiveness of free collective bargaining 
will come under increasing scrutiny, as 
higher prices and profits create a de- 
mand for higher wages, and vice versa. 
It is going to be more effective and re- 
warding to solve these problems through 
the mechanisms of free collective bar- 
gaining rather than through interven- 
tion by outside agencies. 

The recent airline strike demonstrates 
the importance of free collective bar- 
gaining and the harm that can be done 
by even the threat of governmental in- 
tervention. While Congress was consid- 
ering antistrike legislation, meaningful 
bargaining practically ceased between 
the parties at issue. It was only when 
the threat of legislation slowed down 
in the House that the parties to the dis- 
pute put together an acceptable settle- 
ment. 

A HARMFUL PRECEDENT 

This recent example demonstrates that 
it is beyond the capability of Congress 
to enact ad hoc legislation to deal with 
each separate strike. Congress simply 
is not able to give proper consideration 
to all the complex issues in just a few 
days. Let us hope that the action that 
Congress did take in this instance will 
not serve as a precedent during the next 
major strike. It will be a great loss to 
our society, and to our system of govern- 
ment, if Congress has to drop everything 
and arbitrate every time there is a strike 
which causes some inconvenience. 

Yet there is much talk at present 
about drafting legislation which would 
give the Federal Government additional 
authority to intervene in labor-manage- 
ment disputes. But the thing that would 
do the most toward promoting amicable 
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and early settlements of labor-manage- 
ment disputes would be to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, 

THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The right to strike is a fundamental 
part of the American economic and po- 
litical system. The exercise of this right 
has secured tremendous benefits for the 
workingman since the days when the 
sweatshops were the general rule and 
“yellow dog” contracts were allowed. 
With each step in raising the standard 
of living of the workingman in our so- 
ciety, the entire economy has benefited. 
The achievement of fair and peaceful 
labor-management relations is facilitated 
by the existence of trade unions which 
are not only strong enough to provide 
adequate representation for their mem- 
bers but which possess sufficient internal 
cohesion to minimize intraunion squab- 
bles and to adopt policies reflecting social 
responsibility, all within a democratic 
organizational framework. 

THE EXPERIENCE OF GREAT BRITAIN 


The state of labor relations in Great 
Britain adds further weight to the prop- 
osition that the growth of strong and re- 
sponsible trade unions in the United 
States would be fostered by the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
The lack of internal unity often prevents 
British trade unions from settling indus- 
trial disputes peacefully and from acting 
with social responsibility. Discourage- 
ment of union shop arrangements makes 
internal unity almost impossible to 
achieve. 

Since in Britain a majority of the 
workers cannot compel a minority to fol- 
low union policies chosen by the majority, 
England presents a prime example of the 
unreasonable situation that can result 
when a worker benefits from the activi- 
ties of a trade union while declining to 
belong to it. 

In the 5 years from 1959 to 1963 the 
average number of strikes per 100,000 
employees was higher in the United 
Kingdom than in any other of the 19 
industrialized countries, except Australia, 
France, and Italy. The 5-year average 
was 10.2 stoppages per 100,000 employees 
in the United Kingdom as against only 
5.2 in the United States. 

The difficulties of effective union or- 
ganization in England not only increase 
the incidence and duration of strikes, but 
also make it hard to check irresponsible 
actions by individual members, thus 
damaging the standing of unions in the 
eyes of the general public. 

NEED FOR STRONG, RESPONSIBLE UNIONS 

A commission in England reported in 
1965 that there is a large body of opinion 
which holds that the large number of 
unofficial strikes is the main defect in 
industrial relations in the United King- 
dom. The way to avoid such a situation 
in the United States is to create condi- 
tions of union membership, to build 
unions which are strong enough to gain 
just settlements through peaceful col- 
lective bargaining while taking the re- 
sponsibility for the control of actions 
of their members, 
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This policy will further the interests 
of labor, management, and the general 
public. The advantages of having 
strong, responsible unions which repre- 
sent all the workers in an industry can 
be seen from the relatively progressive 
and peaceful relations in the U.S. auto 
industry, where the United Auto Work- 
ers Union speaks with a single voice for 
all the workers. The harmful effects 
from a number of small unions can be 
seen in the American printing industry, 
where interunion rivalry frequently re- 
sults in long and costly strikes which 
settle nothing. 

To foster strong and responsible trade 
unionism, the conditions of union mem- 
bership should be based upon the basic 
democratie principle of majority rule 
if the majority of the workers at a plant 
vote in favor of membership in a par- 
ticular union, the minority should abide 
by the majority’s decision, This has al- 
ways been the American way. 

The requirement that all workers at a 
plant adhere to the majority’s choice of 
membership in a particular union will 
facilitate fair and peaceful industrial re- 


lations. Not only is it unfair that work- 


Crafts 
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ers should benefit from union activities 
without paying union dues, but astute 
employers favor the union shop as a 
stabilizing factor in relations with work- 
ers and as a means of establishing and 
operating efficient machinery for con- 
sultation and negotiation. 
LABOR RELATIONS IN WYOMING 


Unfortunately, for the past 3 years, my 
State of Wyoming has not been able to 
benefit from these principles of majority 
rule, due to the passage of a right-to- 
work law. These 3 years have witnessed 
the most disruptive period of labor- 
management relations in Wyoming his- 
tory. There has been a constant series 
of controversies. The basic problem 
stems from the fact that right-to-work 
legislation has undermined the strength 
of Wyoming’s unions and has seriously 
affected their ability to engage in mean- 
ingful collective bargaining. 

An example of the harm this legisla- 
tion has wrought throughout Wyoming’s 
trade union movement is provided by the 
list of losses in membership from locals 
in the Central and Western Wyoming 
Building & Construction Trades Council. 
The membership losses are as follows: 


Area 


Members Members 
July 1, 1963 | July 1, 1966 


495 435 
1, 583 963 
243 208 
238 55 
778 491 
68 45 
394 263 
72 37 
267 197 
1, 432 843 
10 7 
60 49 

5, 373 3,396 


The total loss in this 3-year period has 
been 1,977 members, almost 37 percent of 
the 1963 membership. This steady de- 
terloration in union strength will be 
remedied only by the repeal of section 
14(b). 


REPEAL OF 14(B) 


Since the union shop requires all work- 
ers eventually to join the union, safe- 
guards for the individual may be re- 
quired where workers have conscientious 
reasons for not belonging to trade 
unions—perhaps those concerned could 
pay to a charity an amount equivalent 
to union dues. There should be con- 
tinuing surveillance of any irregularities 
in the conduct of the affairs of a union 
operating a union shop. However, it 
should be noted that those most con- 
cerned about the alleged loss of freedom 
for the worker in a union shop are gen- 
erally those in occupations which will 
not be affected by union membership 
rules. The workingmen are the ones 
who will have to belong to these union 
shops and they have been unanimously 
in favor of legalizing the union shop 
across the Nation. 

The best way to secure peaceful indus- 
trial relations in the United States is 
through strong and responsible trade 
unions, which can be encouraged by the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. Nationwide legalization of 


the union shop is truly in the best in- 
terests of all Americans. 

Mr. Speaker, these are my observa- 
tions on this first week of September 
1966, when a vigorous and viable Amer- 
ica embarks on another Labor Day cele- 
bration. 


McNAMARA CHARGED WITH COM- 
PROMISING MILITARY NEEDS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under previous order of 
the House the gentleman from Illinois 
755 FINDLEY] is recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Defense on June 30 ordered 
from West Germany $73.3 million in 
substandard 20-millimeter automatic 
guns. It was the first installment on a 
procurement for guns and ammunition 
which will eventually reach at least $150 
million. 

It culminated a deal announced No- 
vember 14, 1964, between Defense Sec- 
retary McNamara and German Defense 
Minister von Hassel in which the United 
States tentatively agreed to buy the guns 
and Germany agreed to buy three U.S. 
missile destroyers. 

Facts about the gun and its testing 
suggest that, in going ahead with the 
gun procurement, Mr. McNamara— 
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First. Compromised U.S. military 
needs to the advantage of German po- 
litical expediency. 

Second. Ignored official reports which 
recorded 4 years of unsatisfactory test 
experience in the United States and field 
experience in Germany. 

Third. Reversed a decision by Gen. 
Creighton Abrams, vice chief of staff of 
the U.S. Army, to terminate further ef- 
forts to make the gun work. 

Fourth. Forced Army weapons officials 
to lower test standards so the gun could 
be classified as satisfactory. 

Fifth. Misinformed and misled Con- 
gress about the performance of the gun 
and the weapons system of which it is a 
part. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to 
U.S. purchase of weapons from our good 
ally, West Germany, but they should be 
good weapons. 

Mr. McNamara had agreed in 1964 to 
buy the guns—assuming “adequate 
progress” toward correcting deficien- 
cies—for two reasons: First, the United 
States urgently needed a gun of this 
size; second, Mr. von Hassel demanded 
some U.S. business to ease political prob- 
lems at home. 

During the discussion which led to the 
agreement, Mr. von Hassel had told Mr. 
McNamara that the German Bundestag 
was increasingly critical of the deal 
made in 1961 under which Germany was 
required to offset with military pur- 
chases in the United States the cost of 
American troops stationed in Germany. 

This agreement called for $675 million 
a year military spending by Germany in 
the United States. It was intended to 
reduce the critical gap in the U.S. bal- 
ance of international monetary pay- 
ments. Although highly important to 
the U.S. fiscal position, it was unpopular 
in Germany—and still is. 

The missile destroyers, to be delivered 
starting in 1969, were ordered by Ger- 
many as a partial payment of the obli- 
gation. 

No reciprocal purchase on the part of 
the United States was required, and of 
course any made would cancel off part of 
the gain in U.S. balance of payments. 

Nevertheless, Mr. von Hassel argued 
persuasively that the gun purchase was 
essential for German political reasons, 
and Mr. McNamara—anxious to preserve 
the offset arrangement—agreed to the 
deal. From the viewpoint of German of- 
ficials the guns quickly became an essen- 
tial part of the. destroyer-purchasing 
agreement—not an optional feature— 
and Germany kept up the pressure on 
Mr. McNamara to purchase them. 

The McNamara-Von Hassel commu- 
nique of November 15, 1964, contained 
this language: 

Secretary McNamara stated that the 
United States Department of Defense had 
considerable interest in equipping its forces 
with a 20-mm automatic gun currently used 
in the German armed forces, He indicated 
that the German armed forces had adopted 
this gun as a necessary step to matching the 
large quantity of 145-mm machine guns 
held by the Soviet forces. 

The United States Army had been testing 
the gun for the last year and as a result 
plans to purchase substantial numbers of 
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this weapon beginning in 1965, assuming 
that adequate progress could be made in the 
solution of certain problems developed in 
the testing period. The United States Army 
is optimistic that these problems can be re- 
solved during the course of the next 12 
months. 


The communique set as the condition 
for purchase that adequate progress be 
made on problems discovered in testing. 
It did not say the guns had to work, and 
as a matter of fact, they failed to meas- 
ure up to test standards. 

GUN GAP CRITICAL SINCE 1961 


The facts on the selection, testing 
and procurement of the gun show clearly 
that military needs were compromised 
and suggest that beginning with the Mc- 
Namara-Von Hassel announcement on 
November 14, 1964, the purchase of the 
gun was preordained regardless of how 
well the gun performed in tests. 

That an automatic gun in the 20-mil- 
limeter range is needed cannot be ques- 
tioned. For at least 5 years we have 
been badly outgunned by the Soviets. 
Indeed the need has been officially rec- 
ognized, as critical and urgent since 1961. 
Even so, the Army does not today have 
a satisfactorily functioning gun of this 
size—even on a fill-in interim basis 
and the procurement of a competent 
successor to the nonexistent fill-in 
weapon has not advanced beyond the 
paper stage. I have no precise informa- 
tion on Soviet developments in automatic 
guns since 1961, but Russia has demon- 
strated such competence in the past that 
further progress can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have occurred. 

Thus the gun gap, which was re- 
garded in 1961 as critical, today cer- 
tainly has not narrowed and probably 
has widened. 

The facts on how the Department of 
Defense has dealt with the gun gap 
since 1961 are therefore matters of vital 
concern to Congress and to all Ameri- 
cans. 

Here they are: 

SOUGHT “OFF THE SHELF” GUN 


In August 1961 the Continental Army 
Command, Fort Monroe—CONARC— 
was instructed to draw up requirements 
for a new weapon to replace the 50- 
caliber machinegun on tank-accom- 
panying vehicles. 

The Soviets had progressively in- 
creased firepower on comparable vehi- 
cles moving from the 7.62-millimeter size 
to 12.7 and most recently to 14.5. Ob- 
viously we were outgunned. 

The Soviets had been using the 14.5- 
millimeter round in various smaller 
weapons during and since World War 
II. US. intelligence showed that they 
were then using it in an automatic can- 
non on BTR reconnaissance vehicles. 
In 1962 some of these showed up in the 
hands of Communist guerrillas in Laos. 

Used on a Russian BTR 50, this weap- 
on can easily stand off the U.S. counter- 
part vehicle at 800 meters. The 50- 
caliber, in these circumstances, is not 
effective beyond 400 meters. 

For these reasons, the United States 
decided it must have immediate re- 
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placement of the 50-caliber gun for use 
on a command and reconnaissance Ve- 
hicle known as the M-114. 

The weapon system was intended for 
probe, scout and command work, a vital 
role in modern warfare. Planners fig- 
ured a 20-millimeter gun would give 
enough edge over the Soviet 14.5 milli- 
meter to enable command and recon- 
naissance teams to get away and return 
to base with mission completed. 

In the fall of 1961 the Ordnance 
Tank-Automotive Command was given 
the job of coming up with an adaptation 
of the Mauser ring mount for use on the 
vehicle. Due to the essentially noncom- 
bat role of the system it did not need 
elaborate sighting or power control sys- 
tem, or large supply of ammunition. 

The job of determining which gun 
would be used was assigned to the bal- 
listies research laboratory at Aberdeen. 
The need for the weapon was too urgent 
for a development program. The re- 
quirements were that the gun must be 
“off the shelf“ —that is, in stock and 
ready for purchase —or one with a hot 
base —that is, a weapon for which pro- 
duction lines and tooling already existed 
so manufacture could be undertaken 
with little delay. 

A number of weapons were considered, 
but the final selection was among these 
three: The Mark 12, the Oerlikon and 
the Hispano-Suiza H. S. 820. 

The T220 20-millimeter cannon de- 
veloped in the 1950’s at Springfield, 
Mass., Armory was neither “off the 
shelf” nor “hot base.” Several had been 
hand-tooled and tested with promising 
results but the development had not 
been completed. Later the armory said 
the gun could be brought to the point of 
production with one additional year of 
development. 

The Vulcan gun was rejected because 
of its excessive power requirements. 
The Bofors gun made in Denmark was 
rejected because its round was too low- 
powered. 

The Mark 12, a Navy-owned gun, had 
a “hot base” in the Navy gun factory at 
York, Pa.—since sold to private indus- 
try—but it was rejected because it re- 
quired hydraulic power and had low- 
velocity projectiles. 

The Oerlikon, a Swiss-made gun which 
had superior penetration, was of simpler 
design than the H.S. 820 and was rela- 
tively easy to maintain. However, the 
Swiss firm was unable to fill large orders 
without establishing a new centralized 
production line. It could fill small orders 
through a decentralized subcontracting 
system typical of Swiss industry. Lack- 
ing a “hot base,” this gun too was re- 
jected. 

H.S. 820 SELECTED FOR TEST 


The Hispano-Suiza H.S. 820, then be- 
ing manufactured under license for the 
German Army by Rheinmetall Co. at 
Dusseldorf, was selected because it had 
a “hot base” and had the desired high 
explosive power. 

The Hispano-Suiza Co., owner of the 
gun, had demonstrated the gun mounted 
on an armored personnel carrier in 1956 
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to Britain and Germany. In 1958 Ger- 
many announced it intended to buy the 
unit under the identification HS. 30. 

Germany bought about 3,000 units un- 
der circumstances that later caused a 
storm. A leading German periodical Der 
Spiegal alleged that the procurement 
team failed to follow instructions and 
made the purchase without advance test- 
ing. In any event, German experience 
with the weapon proved to be unsatis- 
factory. 

The gun itself has had a dismal history 
since it was first designed over 20 years 


ago. 

It had the basic handicap of requiring 
lubrication of ammunition which up to 
the time of the German purchase, had 
made it unacceptable everywhere for 
army field use. So far as I can determine 
no army has ever had a satisfactory field 
weapon which required lubricated am- 
munition. Italian and Japanese weapons 
of this type were not satisfactory in 
World War II. The U.S. Army, until it 
decided to test the H.S. 820 in 1961, had 
always rejected field weapons which re- 
quired lubricated ammunition. 

The reason was obvious. Oil inevitably 
attracts dirt and leads to malfunction 
in the fed and ejection mechanism of the 


gun. 

Lightweight dust covers were later 
added in an effort to meet this problem. 
The gun had other features which proved 
to be basic handicaps. 

Fumes were heavy. They were due 
partly to the use of lubricant on the am- 
munition, and partly to the use of gas to 
unlock the chamber and the use of blow- 
back to eject the shell. Fumes were one 
of the main reasons the guns were 
mounted entirely on the outside of the 
U.S. vehicle armor. 

Another basic weakness was the use of 
recoil as the power source for feeding 
ammunition into the chamber. Recoil 
varies depending on the position of the 
gun in relationship to the vehicle and the 
movement of the vehicle. This variation 
frequently causes erratic feeding and 
therefore malfunction. Erratic feeding 
is a severe problem on guns like the H.S. 
820 which have a rapid rate of fire. 

Exterior mount of the gun creates 
problems. In a gun with high malfunc- 
tion rate, as later became evident with 
the H.S. 820, the means and time re- 
quired to clear stoppages are critical. 
With exterior mount the gunner must 
expose himself to correct any stoppages. 

The U.S. Army has established 30 sec- 
onds as the maximum allowable time to 
clear a stoppage. Beyond that it is a 
malfunction. In U.S. tests, clearing the 
H.S. 820 often took 10 minutes or more. 

Exterior mount exposes the complex 
gun feed and firing mechanism to the 
hazard of stray bullets. Even a small 
rifle shot or shell fragment striking any 
of a dozen points could disable the gun. 

GET EIGHT GUNS FOR TEST 


All of these handicaps were not evi- 
dent in 1961, and the H.S. 820 seemed the 
likeliest prospect as an interim weapon to 
fill the gun gap until a successor weapon 
could be produced. 
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In 1962, the United States received 
eight of the guns on loan for test pur- 
poses from Germany. Tests were per- 
formed at the Proving Grounds at Aber- 
deen, with very unsatisfactory results. 
The performance was so bad that, at the 
request of German officials, no official 
test report was compiled. German offi- 
cials asked that the guns be returned for 
inspection and sent a replacement batch. 

The replacement batch, like the first, 
was tested with unsatisfactory results. 
Eleven major deficiencies were noted. 

A third batch, consisting of 20 guns, 
was then tested. During this testing, 
ammunition coated with a slippery lac- 
quer was used, with the usual lubrication 
of the ammunition omitted. Aberdeen 
tests gave the lacquer a good report, but 
field tests elsewhere reported frequent 
malfunctions. For later testing, lubri- 
cation of ammunition was resumed with 
the lubricant applied by an automatic 
device which replaced the hand-oiling 
procedure. 


FORTY-THREE DEFICIENCIES LISTED 


When the testing was completed in the 
summer of 1964 the total list of defi- 
ciencies had risen to 43. Several related 
to ammunition and mount, but most of 
them directly concerned the gun. 

Test reports were evaluated in late 
August. They showed substandard per- 
formance to such a degree that Maj. 
Gen. Roland B. Anderson, commanding 
general of the weapons command— 
WECOM—wrote to Lt. Gen. Frank 
Bessen, commanding general of Army 
Materiel Command—AMC—recommend- 
ing that no further consideration be 
given to the H.S. 820 and that the proj- 
ect be terminated. 

The recommendation was forwarded 
in late August. General Bessen ar- 
ranged a briefing in depth with General 
Anderson and a representative of the 
Test and Evaluation Command— 
TECOM—at Aberdeen. After the brief- 
ing he expressed agreement with the rec- 
ommendation but said he wanted a full 
report on the German Army experience 
with the gun before reaching a final 
decision on the proposal to terminate. 

He ordered a team to go to Germany 
to make the study, designating Col. 
Jackson Laurence, a member of the re- 
search and development staff of AMC as 
captain. On it with him were rxpre- 
sentatives of Combat Development Com- 
mand, a command established in 1962 
for the specific purpose of setting 
weapons standards, the Army Tank- 
Automative Command—ATAC, TECOM, 
and WECOM. 

In Germany the team visited the 
armor center at Munster Lager and the 
Rheinmetall Co. proving ground at Un- 
terlooss. Their report confirmed that 
the German Army had experienced much 
the same shortcomings in the gun as 
were shown in U.S. tests. Failure rate 
was 4 to 8 per thousand rounds fired. 
Parts breakage was so heavy a regular 
parts replacement schedule was followed. 

Even though the ammunition used by 
German gunners was coated with slip- 
pery lacquer, additional lubricant was 
applied by hand with a paint brush in 
order to keep the gun from jamming. 
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Fumes. were so excessive the gunner used 
a gas mask. 

Based on this report and the U.S. tests 
the commanding generals of CDC and 
AMC signed a joint letter dated in Octo- 
ber 1964 and addressed to the Depart- 
ment of the Army. In it they recom- 
mended against type classification of any 
kind for the gun, and further recom- 
mended that the project be terminated. 

In the same letter they said that if 
higher authority insisted that work on 
the gun continue, they could not predict 
that another year’s effort would bring 
the failure rate down to the desired one- 
per-thousand level, They estimated that 
2 years could be required to develop fur- 
ther improvements on the gun and test 
them. Even then they doubted the fail- 
ure rate would drop as low as three per 
thousand. At a minimum, the letter said, 
a third year would be needed to get the 
failure rate as low as two or one per 
thousand. 

PROJECT ORDERED TERMINATED 


This letter led to a conference on No- 
vember 13, 1964, chaired by General 
Abrams, Vice Chief of Staff, U.S. Army. 
Also present were representatives of De- 
partment of Army, CDC and AMC. The 
group reviewed the unsatisfactory test re- 
ports. At the conclusion of the confer- 
ence General Abrams announced that he 
had decided the project should be ter- 
minated and gave instructions that this 
be done. 

The next day—November 14, 1964— 
Secretary of Defense McNamara and 
German Defense Minister von Hassel 
issued the communique mentioned 
earlier. 

It became an entirely new ball game. 
Instead of being terminated, in line with 
the decision of the Army’s Vice Chief of 
Staff, the gun was placed by Secretary 
McNamara on a full-speed-ahead pro- 
curement schedule. 

Mr. McNamara’s Office issued orders to 
AMC that the gun improvement program 
must be completed by November 1, 1965, 
at which time Mr. von Hassell was ex- 
pected to return to the United States to 
wrap up the procurement agreement. 

In late November 1964, a conference 
attended by representatives of the De- 
partment of the Army, AMC and CDC 
was held. During the discussion the 
AMC representative announced that the 
only way to get the gun classified stand- 
ard-A and suitable for procurement 
would be to lower the standards. AMC 
listed 12 major standard requirements 
which would require either waiver or ad- 
justment, The CDC representatives ob- 
jected to relaxing any requirements and 
opposed further testing of the gun, de- 
claring that none of the military char- 
acteristics established for the gun could 
safely be modified. The Department of 
Army representative ruled that the 
standards would have to be lowered and 
gave AMC the go-ahead, 

Meanwhile other circumstances began 
to develop. 

Secretary McNamara announced that 
about 200 bases would be closed includ- 
ing the Springfield, Mass., Armory where 
small arms are developed and tested. 
This caused a congressional uproar from 
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the Bay State, some of whose Represent- 
atives questioned the wisdom of pur- 
chasing German guns at a time when 
employees of the Springfield Armory 
faced the prospect of dismissal. 

The congressional uproar was power- 
ful enough to lead to a temporary freez- 
ing of all funds connected with the gun 
project. Secretary McNamara agreed 
to freeze all funds until Department wit- 
nesses could satisfy congressional com- 
plaints. ; 

At this very time the Department was 
negotiating to purchase six additional 
guns for further test. The freeze. on 
funds had the effect of delaying the in- 
tended purchase. 

In April 1965, the funds were unfrozen, 
the additional test guns were purchased 
and improvement efforts were resumed. 
Throughout this period AMC kept insist- 
ing that the deadline of November 1, 
1965, could not be met, and CDC re- 
mained critical of the gun and of the 
decision to lower test standards. 

By early fall the gun was ready for 
additional testing. 

TEST STANDARDS LOWERED 


Under pressure from Mr. McNamara’s 
office to keep it posted on progress, in 
October 1965 AMC notified channels that 
modifications of the gun were expected 
to be satisfactory in most respects and 
the gun, upon testing, could soon be clas- 
sified standard-A. CDC protested to 
Secretary MeNamara's office that the 
gun was still substandard. 

In November 1965, TECOM asked 
AMC to specify new standards for test- 
ing. The same month, long before tests 
were complete, Kendall Barnes, AMC 
general counsel, began procurement con- 
tract negotiations. 

On November 27, 1965, AMC put in 
writing the revised standards based on 
the November 1964 discussion at which 
time AMC, over the protest of CDC, de- 
cided to make the changes. Once again, 
CDC—the command established for the 
express purpose of defining the proper 
standards of weapons performance—pro- 
tested vigorously. Despite this, on Jan- 
uary 25, 1966, the revised standards as 
proposed by AMC were approved by Gen- 
eral Abrams. 

Meanwhile tests commenced at the 
three test centers, the Armor Board at 
Fort Knox, the Infantry Board at Fort 
Benning, and the Proving Ground at 
Aberdeen, Md. Each center provided 
preliminary teletyped reports to TECOM. 
On the basis of these incomplete infor- 
mal reports, TECOM made a favorable 
interim evaluation and forwarded on 
January 29, 1966, to AMC the formal rec- 
ommendation that the gun be classified 
standard-A. AMC recommended it to 
the Department of the Army on Febru- 
ary 10, 1966. 

Unprecedented test evaluation proce- 
dures were adopted. Under them mal- 
functions by the dozen were adjusted as 
being due to excessive wear of gun parts 
or discounted for other reasons, such as 
gunner error—although test gunners are 
the best in the Army. Ordinarily, a 
weapon would be required to perform 
satisfactorily without arbitrary adjust- 
ments and discounts. Without these ad- 
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justments test reports in the spring of 
1966 would not have come close to meet- 
ing even the lowered standards. 

As I have reported previously in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the first interim 
report from Aberdeen tests dated April 8, 
1966, and prepared by W. A. Gross, cover- 
ing the period December 1, 1965, to Feb- 
ruary 28, 1966, showed a malfunction 
rate of 4.7 rounds per thousand. On 
April 19, 1966, a report prepared by Maj. 
William Farmer of Fort Knox, showed a 
malfunction rate of 7.1 per thousand but 
these were “discounted” to bring the rate 
to 1.3. 

Single shot accuracy still could not 
meet the lowered requirements. The re- 
quirement had been reduced from 1.5 to 
2 mils, a 33-percent relaxation. The 
test results were 2.16 mils. 

Burst accuracy tests were conducted 
at 500 meters. After three rounds the 
accuracy pattern was firm, but unhap- 
pily malfunctions were frequent in bursts 
exceeding five rounds. 

From earlier tests AMC devised a parts 
replacement schedule, but this was not 
used in the tests. Therefore the question 
whether malfunctions would actually 
have been prevented by parts replace- 
ment was left unanswered. By then the 
Rheinmetall “hot base” had cooled off. 
Production lines were down and space 
used for other work. 

Therefore, the so-called final tests left 
in doubt whether the gun would actually 
pass even the lowered test standards. 

In other respects the weapon system 
was deficient. 

Penetration never did measure up to 
the desired level. 

Its fine lay capability—the final aim- 
ing in which the gunner zeroes in on his 
target—was imperfect. This would seem 
especially important in light of the other 
problems on accuracy. 

The high explosive round was still sub- 
standard despite 5 years of testing. The 
round—once overly sensitive—was now 
too insensitive. It did not explode until 
after graze impact. The explosion oc- 
curred yards away from the target point. 

The manufacturer, Diehl, one of three 
firms involved in the procurement, is 
still working on this problem. 

The recoil problem persisted. Recoil 
power is used to operate ammunition 
feeder. This is critically important be- 
cause erratic recoil will cause erratic 
feeding of ammunition and therefore 
malfunction. The type mounting of the 
H.S. 820 on the M-114-A-1 vehicle ag- 
gravates this problem. Originally in- 
tended to be a more rigid ring mount, it 
was redesigned with ball bearings, which 
cause troublesome play. Although it 
was classified standard-A 6 months ago, 
technicians are still having trouble get- 
ting the weapon to perform well at low 
temperatures. 

In several important respects Mr. Mc- 
Namara misinformed and misled the 
Congress. As printed on page 7450 of 
the hearings of the House Committee on 
Armed Services, dated March 9, 1966, Mr. 
McNamara personally placed this state- 
ment before the Congress: 


Since the first weapons were tested, a great 
many improvements have been made. This 
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weapon system meets all requirements for 
durability, reliability and accuracy and is 
considered suitable for U.S. Army use with- 
out further modification. 


The statement was not only prema- 
ture but incorrect and highly misleading. 

The weapon system of course includes 
not only the gun but the vehicle, the 
mount, and the ammunition. On the 
day Mr. McNamara gave Congress this 
sweeping declaration that the system was 
suitable without further modification— 
every element of the system was deficient 
or in doubt. 

The high-explosive ammunition was 
substandard. 

The recoil and low-temperature prob- 
lems on the gun persisted. 

Mounting deficiencies were causing de- 
ficiencies in fine lay. 

Single-shot accuracy continued to be 
& problem. 

When Mr. McNamara spoke, the final 
test report issued by Major Farmer was 
still more than a month from comple- 
tion, and in it Farmer was to report 
specific deficiencies and recommend fur- 
ther gun modifications and tests. 

The vehicle itself had been tried and 
rejected as unsatisfactory in Vietnam 
operations. 

In view of all this, Mr. McNamara’s 
unqualified statement to the Congress 
that the “system meets all requirements 
for durability, reliability, and accuracy 
and is considered suitable for U.S. Army 
use without further modification” was 
shocking indeed. 

Why did he place before the Congress 
this false and misleading statement on 
the weapon? 

In his testimony October 9 he denied 
that the German Government had de- 
cided the gun was ineffective and would 
have to be replaced. Here was the ex- 
change as reported on page 7414 of the 
committee hearings: 

Mr. Bray. Was it decided by the German 
Government this gun was ineffective and 
would have to be replaced? 

Secretary McNamara. Did the 
Government decide that? 

Mr. Bray. Yes. 

Secretary McNamara. Absolutely not. The 
German Government is strongly recommend- 
ing this. 


Contrast this declaration with a state- 
ment reporting Germany’s bad experi- 
ence with the gun placed in the hearings 
of the House Defense Appropriations 
Subcommittee on March 24, 1966, by 
General Chesarek—page 61. He quoted 
the Army Scientific and Technical Intel- 
ligence Bulletin TB 381-6-3, page 22, as 
follows: 

The West German commercial firms of 
Rheinmetall and Mauser are each developing 
a 20-millimeter automatic cannon. The de- 
velopment of both the Rheinmetall and the 
Mauser weapons, which has been in process 
for about 5 years, was initiated at the request 
of the West German Government. The new 
developments were ordered because of the 
numerous deficiencies experienced with the 
present standard Hispano-Suiza 20-milli- 
meter automatic cannon H. S. 820/L85 in use 
on West German armored vehicles. 


On page 7447 of the Armed Services 


Committee hearings Mr. McNamara was 
recorded on October 9 as denying that 


German 
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the gun purchase arose from a desire to 
give Germany some business. The ex- 
change as reported: 

Mr. PHILBIN. Before you start on that, did 
this have something to do with our relation- 
ships with West Germany? Were we trying 
to give them some business? 

Secretary McNamara. No. The primary re- 
quirement here is for a weapon the Army 
doesn’t have and can’t get faster from a 
better source. 


This response was misleading to say 
the least because of the close tie-in 
which actually existed between the gun 
procurement and the German order for 
the missile destroyers. Why was Con- 
gress misled and kept in the dark? 

On July 27, four officials of the Depart- 
ment of Defense visited my office to an- 
swer questions about the gun I had raised 
in a letter of May 30 to Mr. McNamara 
and a telegram of June 15 to President 
Johnson. 

I asked if the gun was still contro- 
versial around the Pentagon. The an- 
swer—unchallenged by the other three— 
was: 

I haven't found anyone who didn’t want 
this gun. Soldiers not only want it and like 
it, but they need it. 


This was misleading to say the least. 
CDC officials have consistently opposed 
the gun and opposed lowering any of the 
test standards, and in the Pentagon lexi- 
con it is “that damn gun.” Its cham- 
pions are hard to find. One terse com- 
ment: 

The United States would have been better 
off to have sent the money to Germany as 
a gift. 


Apparently Congress was kept com- 
pletely in the dark about the lowering 
of test standards, and about the deficien- 
cies and problems which still remained 
after the gun was officially classified 
standard-A. 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE? 


Is it better to have the substandard 
H.S. 820 than wait for a better weapon? 
Obviously General Abrams answered 
this question in the negative in 1964, al- 
though Mr. McNamara the next day re- 
versed the decision. CDC, the command 
charged with setting standards for weap- 
ons, has not budged from a negative an- 
swer. 

It is true that the gun—when operated 
under closely controlled conditions and 
by the Army’s most skilled gunners—can 
come close to meeting the lowered stand- 
ards, but how often will these conditions 
prevail in the field? Is it wise to put in 
the field—in the hands of gunners with 
limited training—so marginal a weapon? 

A detailed parts replacement schedule 
for guns on ships, aircraft, and fixed 
ground emplacements is one thing, but is 
it practical on a gun which may be oper- 
ated for indefinite periods far from sup- 
ply depots and in circumstances of 
extreme personal hazard like exist in 
many areas of Vietnam today? 

It seems to me, in these circumstances, 
it would be better to have no weapon, or 
one of lesser power but proven dependa- 
bility, and thus not be tempted to under- 
take certain optional military risks, 
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rather than act on a false sense of secu- 
rity and power based on a marginal 
weapon. 

I question whether all alternatives 
other than the H.S. 820 have been ade- 
quately explored. For example, if the 
Soviet 14.5 gun put us at such a critical 
disadvantage in 1961, why did we not 
simply copy the Soviet weapon for the 
interim while a successor was being de- 
veloped and built? The United States 
has had the Soviet gun for several years. 
One weapons expert estimated to me that 
a crash procurement, based on an exact 
copy job without changes, could produce 
5,000 of these guns within 1 year. 

My conclusion is that some committee 
of Congress should immediately under- 
take a thorough investigation of the gun 
gap. It should determine what faulty 
procedures and people were the cause, in 
order hopefully to diminish the possibil- 
ity that this sorry experience will be re- 
peated. It should find out who was 
responsible for keeping Congress in the 
dark. Officers and other personnel at all 
levels should be called to testify and es- 
pecially those in CDC. 

Meanwhile Congress should insist on 
three things: 

First. A crash program to put a work- 
able interim gun in the hands of our 
forces. 

Second. A crash program to speed the 
development of a long-delayed successor 
weapon. 

Third. Termination as recommended 
in 1964 by the Army’s Vice Chief of Staff, 
of the long and costly endeavor to make 
the H.S. 820 work. So far the project 
has cost over $6.3 million. There is no 
sense throwing good money after bad, 
and tying up highly skilled people and 
critical testing facilities on an unpromis- 
ing weapon. 

Chalk it up to experience, and move 
forward fast. 


SUPPLEMENTARY REPORT ON THE 
OPERATIONS OF THE NEW IMMI- 
GRATION ACT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mar- 
suNaAGA). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
FEIGHAN] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr, FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on July 
19, 1966, I took the floor to give the Mem- 
bers of the House a preliminary report 
on the operation of the Immigration Act 
of 1965. At that time precise figures were 
not available to demonstrate the dramat- 
ic results accomplished by this statute 
which abolished the national origins 
quota system and substituted relation- 
ships and U.S. need as the bases for 
immigration selection rather than an im- 
migrant’s place of birth. I now have the 
information to make more meaningful 
the initial comments I made on July 19. 

During the fiscal year which closed on 
June 30, 1966, a total of 289,472 aliens 
were issued t visas. This is 
9,260 more than the 280,212 aliens who 
were documented as ts during 
the preceding fiscal year ending June 30, 


1965. I will insert at the conclusion of 
my remarks a table showing these com- 
parative figures for all countries. Fears 
recently expressed in certain uninformed 
quarters that immigration would be cur- 
tailed as a result of the new law have 
thus been demonstrated to be completely 
false. 

Included in the figure for the fiscal 
year just ended were 55,611 relatives of 
US. citizens and resident aliens, and 
persons with needed talents, who would 
have been unable to come under the pro- 
visions of the earlier law. These im- 
migrants were issued visas in the 7 
months between the effective date of the 
new law on December 1, 1965, and the 
close of the fiscal year from the pool, 
which represented the unused visa num- 
bers from fiscal 1965. Under the pro- 
visions of law in effect prior to the act of 
October 3, 1965, immigrant visas unused 
in any fiscal year were irrevocably lost. 

More meaningful than the classes of 
immigrants has been the geographic 
shift in immigration and the increases 
in preference visa issuance to nationals 
of certain countries so greatly in excess 
of their annual quotas. Thus Italy, with 
a quota of 5,666 was authorized 20,000 
visas. From Portugal, with a quota of 
438 annually, 7,712 were documented to 
come as preference immigrants. To In- 
dians, Japanese, Spanish, and Yugoslavs, 
with quotas of 100, 185, 250, and 942 re- 
spectively, there were issued 2,071, 786, 
1,018, and 2,893 visas during the year 
ending June 30, 1966. 

No amount of oratorical skill or legis- 
lative legerdemain can conceal the fact 
that to accomplish these changes and 
still increase overall immigrant visa is- 
suance by only 9,000, some aliens of a 
class who previously were able to enter 
the United States freely and without sig- 
nificant numerical limitations are not 
now able to obtain immigrant visas. It 
is true that the persons who do not have 
sponsoring relatives within the required 
statutory degree or who do not have 
needed skills have been subordinated in 
their desire to enter this country as im- 
migrants. Thus, under the act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1965, during the past 7 months 
and in the years ahead, there will be a 
basic change in the character of immi- 
gration, but not in its volume, reflecting 
the increasing importance of national 
welfare as a criterion for selection of our 
immigrants. 

With the announcements of proposed 
changes in the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Labor recently made by Secre- 
tary Wirtz and the availability of an ex- 
tra-quota pool of 84,225 for preference 
immigrant visas during the current fiscal 
year, the improvement in our immigra- 
tion system should be even more marked 
this year. 

It is with considerable pride and satis- 
faction, as the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee which authored the act of October 
3, 1965, that I make this supplemental 
report to you on its operations and effect. 

Under leave granted, I include a table 
showing the comparative figures for all 
countries: 
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THE ASSAULT OF A SECRETARY 
RAISES SOME DOUBTS ABOUT 
SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I asked 
for some time today to be given the op- 
portunity to call attention of the House 
to some thoughts which I believe should 
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be weighed by every thinking person on 
the present and potential effect of the 
Escobeda and Miranda decisions upon 
law enforcement in this country. 

I take the floor at this time because a 
faithful member of my staff, Mrs. Mary 
Kolbash, was struck down on the street 
Tuesday evening as she was walking 
from my office to her home a few 
blocks southeast of the Longworth 
House Office Building. Scarcely a block 
due south of our building she was set 
upon by an unknown assailant who came 
up back of her and proceeded to knock 
her down, beat her upon the face, and 
kick her repeatedly while she was on the 
ground. Fortunately a man parking his 
car nearby heard the commotion and 
ran to her assistance. The attacker then 
fied. The only apparent motive for the 
assault was to steal her purse, 

In my office members of the perma- 
nent staff alternate to remain over after 
the others leave to supervise some per- 
sonnel staff including summer interns 
who come in when regular staff leave at 
6 p.m. and work to about 10 p.m. The at- 
tack on Mrs. Kolbash took place shortly 
after 10 p.m. 

Sometime after 10 p.m. Mrs. Kolbash 
phoned my home on Capitol Hill from 
Precinct No. 5 Police Station. She was 
in a highly emotional state and quite 
understandably so. I then proceeded to 
the police station but by the time I ar- 
rived she had been taken to her home. 

The point of my remarks today, Mr. 
Speaker, while occasioned at this par- 
ticular time by this incident is not al- 
together related to this matter alone but 
to other and even more serious happen- 
ings that take place on the streets of 
Washington right here in the shadow of 
the Capitol every night. 

When I arrived at precinct No. 5 I had 
an opportunity to talk with a very effi- 
cient-appearing young officer who was 
writing up the report. In my discussion 
with him I learned that they regarded 
this incident as just a routine happening 
every night. I asked about the chance of 
apprehending the assailant. This caused 
the officer to ask of me if I had ever seen 
one of the “rights cards” that every offi- 
cer is required to carry in his billfold. 
He proceeded to take his copy from his 
billfold for me to look at. He told me 
that in every instance he has to hand 
this over to a suspect to read before any 
questions can be asked. I inquired if I 
could have one of the cards. He de- 
clined, saying it was the only one he had 
and had become a part of his personal 
equipment, as much as his belt, or gun. 

At this point I asked to confer with 
the commanding officer of the precinct. 
In my discussion with him I inquired 
about the number of similar offenses that 
happened per week within the limits of 
precinct No. 5. I think I should mention 
that the northern line of precinct No. 5 
runs right through the U.S. Capitol 
Building. The House side of the Capitol 
Building is in No. 5 while the Senate side 
is situated in precinct No. 9. The com- 
manding officer of precinct No. 5 told me 
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there are about a dozen of these inci- 
dents similar to Mrs. Kolbash, which oc- 
cur within each week. That adds up to 
about two per night. Some of these as- 
saults in the past have taken place right 
on Capitol Plaza. That means right on 
the Capitol Grounds or the area imme- 
diately adjoining our office buildings. 

Many of the women who are assaulted 
are not as fortunate as Mrs. Kolbash. 
Some have been raped. I proceeded to 
ask the commanding officer of precinct 
No. 5 for a copy of the “rights of arrested 
persons.” He said they had no supply of 
the rights cards which are carried by 
Officers, but at my request I was permitted 
to take down from the wall an 8 by 10 
poster which I have with me now. 

Driving back to our home with Mrs. 
Randall, we drove by the scene of the 
assault. We found it to be upon a well- 
lighted street. The scene of the affair 
was very close to the residence of a col- 
league, a fellow Member of the House and 
a good friend from the State of Ohio. 
I mention this is only to point out the 
assailant hiding crouched behind some 
bushes upon a well-lighted street never- 
theless had the brazenness to commit his 
assault under such conditions. It would 
be more understandable if he had chosen 
some dark place where apprehension 
would be more difficult. 

Because of the commotion and the 
alarm sounded by the one witness, police 
arrived very quickly. I wish to make it 
plain I make no charge that Capitol Hill 
is inadequately patrolled. I could not 
agree with those complainants who have 
said there is a failure to patrol the 
Capitol Hill area. I do not know how it 
can be expected of police that they be 
everywhere at the same time. My hat is 
off in salute to the efforts of our Metro- 
politan and Capitol Hill Police. Any 
observations I may make concerning 
their effectiveness is certainly because of 
no fault of their own. 

While I may lose the services of an 
efficient secretary while she is recovering 
from her injuries, I have tried to restrain 
myself from anger. Yet, I find this in- 
cident leaves me no alternative but to 
speak out concerning some recent US. 
Supreme Court decisions that render our 
police department ineffective or even im- 
potent in their law enforcement activi- 
ties. The crime against Mrs. Kolbash 
has been committed and is an accom- 
plished fact. If there is to be a deterrent 
of any kind or to any measure against 
the continuous and continuing repetition 
of similar assaults, then the guilty ones 
must be brought to trial and punished. 
All of the beautiful theories to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, something must 
be done to serve as a deterrent or else 
there will be no limit to the increase in 
our rate of crime. 

As I look back on the happenings of 
Tuesday evening, the one thing that 
stands out in my mind is the conversa- 
tion with the officers at precinct No. 5. 
The Metropolitan Police Department is 
trying to do a good job in the face of 
great odds against them here in the city 
of Washington. When I had finished 
talking with the commanding officer of 
the precinct, a plainclothes detective 
walked in who had been searching the 
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neighborhood of the crime for the as- 
sailant. He related to me that he thought 
perhaps they had located the suspect 
within a group of youngsters. Mrs. Kol- 
bash had described him as being a Negro 
male youth who appeared to be about 
15 years of age. The plainclothes de- 
tective told me that because there was 
no positive identification it was difficult 
to make an arrest. But the disturbing 
point that was brought out in our con- 
versation was that this group of juveniles 
and in other instances adults who are 
suspected of crime and asked questions 
by officers as suspected persons literally 
stand off and thumb their noses at these 
officers. They do this because they know 
the wording carried on every card in the 
billfold of each officer and posted on the 
walls of every precinct station in this 
city. Here are the words, right here on 
this card: 

You have the right to remain silent. You 
are not required to say anything to us at any 
time or to answer any questions. 


Maybe many of those who are sus- 
pected are really innocent. If so, one 
would think they should be glad to speak 
up and answer questions. Instead, I 
am advised that the thinking of those 
throughout precinct No. 5 is “To hell 
with the police. The Supreme Court 
decisions say, you can’t touch us.” If 
that attitude obtains and exists in other 
portions of the city of Washington and 
in our other large cities and, yes, any- 
where in this land then we are in for 
some real trouble in the days, months, 
and years ahead because of these de- 
cisions. Later on Tuesday evening I 
talked with some Capitol Hill Police. 
Let me now commend those who have 
charge of the Capitol Hill force for 
bringing in some former members of the 
armed services police force. I talked to 
one of these fine patrolmen. I asked 
him if he could help find the assailant. 
He replied that he would try, but his 
answer was one which startled me when 
he said, “Our hands are tied.” 

Repeating, as I look back on my con- 
versations with those at precinct No. 5, I 
cannot escape the conclusion that all the 
police are willing and want to do a good 
job as police officers. But they are 
hamstrung. Instead of the criminals it 
would now seem to be it is the police 
themselves who are handcuffed. I hate 
to have to report this fact but it seemed 
to me that there was a feeling on the 
part of these good officers they are licked 
before they started. 

Now this morning I received a call 
from the police stating it was their belief 
that the offender was in fact a juvenile 
and the one witness had been engaged in 
reviewing pictures to try to identify the 
assailant. The sergeant who called re- 
ported that if, in fact, the offender was 
a juvenile it might be easier to obtain a 
conviction than if he were an adult. The 
strange reasoning here is that the juve- 
nile court has been held not to be a crim- 
inal court and therefore not completely 
subservient to the Supreme Court deci- 
sion of June of this year. The sergeant 
pointed out that if an adult suspect even 
at the scene of the crime were able to 
be arrested he must first be advised im- 
mediately and forthwith of his rights. 
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In the case of a juvenile, frankly, there 
is more leeway because the juvenile 
court here has said that while they would 
follow a policy of advising a juvenile of 
their rights it is their belief that the 
Supreme Court decision may not affect 
juvenile courts because they are not 
classified as criminal courts. 

Surely there is some way to reconcile 
the protection of the fifth amendment 
with the need for more effective law 
enforcement short of these Supreme 
Court decisions. The scope of the fifth 
amendment’s privilege against self-in- 
crimination as recently interpreted by 
the Supreme Court imposes such abso- 
lute restrictions on the questioning of 
suspects or defendants in the absence of 
counsel as to raise urgent questions con- 
cerning the possibility of effective law 
enforcement. Surely there can be some 
synthesis of the conflict between the 
privilege granted on the one hand and 
good law enforcement on the other so 
that both objectives can be gained. 

If one believes the Miranda case or the 
Escobeda case goes to extremes they 
should read the Russo case in which our 
U.S. Supreme Court held in 1965 that 
answers to questions put in the absence 
of counsel to a person arrested and yet 
not indicted could not be admitted in 
evidence, even if the suspect does not 
request counsel and his statements are 
completely voluntary. The Court went 
so far as to say that a suspect, even 
though he gives the statement volun- 
tarily, must specifically waive the right 
to counsel in writing. 

There is no doubt in my mind but there 
is a rising public concern about the need 
for more effective law enforcement. 
Criminal prosecutions are and always 
will be a necessity for several reasons: 
first, to deter other violations of law that 
will otherwise inevitably happen in the 
future. Then, another reason is that 
somewhere along the line it is hoped the 
offenders may be rehabilitated. Finally, 
those dangerous offenders that cannot be 
rehabilitated should be put away from 
society or so insulated that they cannot 
bother society. All of us should recognize 
that defendants who remain free to re- 
peat their lawless conduct cause injury 
just as much as does the conviction and 
punishment of an innocent person. No 
matter how perfect our procedures might 
be, it is inevitable that some innocent 
defendant may be found guilty. It is 
just as true that these same procedures 
result in guilty defendants escaping pun- 
ishment. Perhaps the conflict can never 
be entirely resolved. 

We now seem to be in an era of increas- 
ing emphasis on the protection of defen- 
dant’s rights. But surely procedures can 
be found that will serve both the interest 
of protecting the innocent and the 
equally compelling requirement of pro- 
tecting society from the guilty. 

May I point out in this connection that 
there should be quite a distinction made 
between questioning sophisticated and 
dangerous criminals who will never make 
any statement at any time and those less 
sophisticated suspects. Surely the pros- 
ecution should not be without means of 
obtaining facts from these most danger- 
ous lawbreakers. Only by such question- 
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ing can leads to identify the wrongdoer 
be uncovered or leads that will clear one 
or more suspects. 

I would hope that our American Bar 
Association would consider the appoint- 
ment of committees to work on a plan 
that would lead to procedural safeguards 
to meet the purposes of the fifth amend- 
ment and at the same time would al- 
low for immediate questioning. Perhaps 
these safeguards could be achieved by 
the provision for transcripts of the in- 
terrogation. Perhaps even a judge could 
be present during the questioning to pass 
upon objections. We might even go so 
far as to permit refusal to answer before 
such a judge would not form the basis 
for contempt sanctions. 

But even if a constitutional amend- 
ment is necessary to permit the ques- 
tioning of persons who invoke the fifth 
amendment notwithstanding then cer- 
tainly such a study should be made to 
prepare such an amendment. The key 
word in the fifth amendment is the word 
“compel.” That means no person shall 
be compelled to be a witness against 
himself. In other words, a constitu- 
tional amendment could define the word 
“compel.” It could provide that one 
would not be deemed to be “compelled to 
be a witness against himself” if his an- 
swers were given to questions under pro- 
cedural safeguards such as having a 
judicial officer present at the time of 
questioning. 

On the subject of questioning of crim- 
inals I think we can all agree with the 
words of one of the greatest justices of 
them all, Mr. Justice Cardozo, who said 
in the Palko case in 1937—indicating 
there could be questioning and also fair- 
ness to the accused, if proper procedural 
safeguards were evolved: 

Justice however would not perish if the 
accused were subject to a duty to respond to 
orderly inquiry. 


In my remarks I wish to emphasize 
race is not involved. The fact that the 
assailant was identified as a young Negro 
is of no consequence in this discussion. 
A white assailant would have the same 
rights to hide behind the decision of 
Miranda against Arizona. The stark 
fact that we must face as a reality, is the 
fact that one of the vital tools of law 
enforcement has been taken away from 
our police departments. Over the years 
I have been one who has stood for the 
protection of the rights of the individ- 
ual. At one time I questioned the 
wisdom of legislative circumvention of 
the Mallory case. But the Mallory case 
hampered law enforcement activities 
only to a very small extent because it 
applied locally. The Escobeda and 
Miranda cases apply against the States 
and thus have nationwide application. It 
is my sincere, solemn, and at the same 
time dismal prediction, that statistics for 
the increase in crime 1 year from now 
will show the disappointing, yes even 
sickening results of the Miranda decision 
that was handed down by the U.S. 
Supreme Court on June 16, 1966. 

Finally, I wonder what would the 
members of our U.S. Supreme Court 
think if one of their trusted law clerks 
were struck down on his or her way 
home? What would be their reaction if 
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such a thing happened to a member of 
their own family? Do you suppose such 
an event might cause them to have sec- 
ond thoughts or to think a little more 
about what their decision has done to 
law enforcement in this country? 


ERRONEOUS STATEMENT ON THE 
H. S. 820 MILLIMETER GUN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and to include a letter from 
the Secretary of the Department of the 
Army. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the state- 
ment just made by the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is filled with in- 
accuracies. There is hardly one state- 
ment of fact in it. Throughout his re- 
marks the gentleman has been talking 
about a weapon the Army did not buy. 

The Committee on Armed Services of 
the House has gone into the purchase of 
the H.S. 820 in extensive hearings and 
has found the weapon secured by the 
Army is a completely different version 
than the 20 millimeter gun mentioned 
by the gentleman from Illinois IMr. 
FINDLEY]. 

I suggest the House Members read 
carefully the letter directed to the chair- 
man of the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee by the Secretary of the Army, 
Mr. Resor. 

There is brazen misrepresentation in 
Mr. FIN DLEL'S statement in which he 
charges the Army Vice Chief of Staff 
recommended termination of the H.S. 
820 project. 

This is simply not true. It is abso- 
lutely incorrect and without any foun- 
dation. As a matter of fact the Army 
Chief of Staff and the Vice Chief, after 
a meeting on November 4, 1964, reported 
to the Secretary of Defense that the 
Army had a requirement for the weapon. 
This is just an example of the many 
errors in Mr. FINDLEY’s statement. 

Mr. Resor’s letter, mentioned earlier, 
follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., August 30, 1966. 

Hon. L. MENDEL RIVERS, 

House of Representatives, Committee on 
Armed Services, Rayburn Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Secretary McNamara 
has asked me to reply to your letter request- 
ing comments on Representative FINDLEY’S 
statements concerning the HS 820 20mm 
gun, I have consolidated and summarized 
his allegations below. 

Allegation: The HS 820 was rejected by 
the German Army five years ago (September 
1965 Technical Intelligence Bulletin) and 
was withdrawn from use. The cited Tech- 
nical Intelligence Bulletin discusses defi- 


ciencies of the old, unmodified version of the 
HS 820. It does not state, nor is it a fact, 
that the weapon was rejected or withdrawn 
from use by the West German Army. The 
gun which the US Army will procure has 
been extensively modified over that referred 
to in the Bulletin and by Representative 
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FrwWDLxVY and the earlier deficiencies have 
been corrected, Our information indicates 
that the Germans are also planning to use 
this modified version on their vehicles. 

Allegation: The RH 202, a completely new 
and superior weapon developed by Rhein- 
metall, will be available about the same time 
as the HS 820. Weapons under development 
by both US and German manufacturers (in- 
cluding the RH 202) may be considered as 
follow-on items to the HS 820. However, 
final development, test, and production of 
these guns could not be completed in time 
to meet the urgent requirement being ful- 
filled by the modified HS 820. 

Allegation: In 1961, after comparative tests 
with two other weapons, development work 
on the HS 820 was ordered even though the 
gun did not function well; two years later 
a report of tests by Aberdeen Proving Ground 
showed negative results and was suppressed. 
The requirement for a Vehicle Rapid Fire 
Weapon System was divided into two phases: 
(a) an Interim System to meet an urgent 
requirement to replace certain vehicular- 
mounted caliber .50 machine guns, and (b) 
a Successor System to meet the ultimate re- 
quirement. In 1962, three candidate weapons 
were evaluated to determine their suitability 
as the Interim System. The Army selected 
the HS 820 for technical, logistical, and in- 
dustrial (production availability) reasons. 
A comprehensive test of the weapon was 
then made to determine its detailed perform- 
ance characteristics. The report of this test, 
published by Aberdeen Proving Ground in 
1963, did list a number of deficiencies and a 
corrective modification program was imme- 
diately undertaken. The report, although 
classified by regular standards, was not sup- 
pressed; rather, it was given normal dis- 
tribution. A copy was recently provided to 
Mr. Bates of your Committee. 

Allegation: Developmental work was con- 
ducted at Aberdeen instead of Springfield 
Armory. Fabrication of components modi- 
fied to correct deficiencies set forth in the 
1963 Aberdeen test report was accomplished 
by Watervliet Arsenal, the agency which in 
the past has done developmental work on 
20mm weapons of this type. 

Allegation: Normal Army weapons per- 
formance standards had to be waived or low- 
ered in order to Type Classify the HS 820 as 
Standard A. In 1962, when the three candi- 
date weapons for the Interim System were 
evaluated, the Army did not have detailed 
performance specifications for weapons of 
this type. Further, it was determined that 
none of the candidate weapons could meet 
the requirements for the Successor System. 
Therefore the Army established standards 
for the Interim System based on the best 
available military judgment and experience. 
After being modified to meet the deficiencies 
noted in the 1963 test report, the HS 820 was 
again tested at Aberdeen. A January 1966 
interim report by Aberdeen concluded that 
the performance goals had been achieved, 
with the minor exception of dispersion when 
firing in the single shot mode and recom- 
mended that the gun be considered suitable 
for Army use. In February 1966, the Army 
Type Classified the modified HS 820 gun as 
Standard A. 

Inclosed for your information is a copy of 
a letter of 21 July 1966 to Representative 
FINDLEY on this same subject. I trust the 
present letter will be of further assistance. 

Sincerely, 
STANLEY R. RESOR, 
Secretary of the Army. 


CONGRESSMAN BARRETT URGES 
CONGRESSIONAL CHARTER FOR 
POP WARNER LITTLE SCHOLARS, 
INC. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Pennsylvania [Mr. BARRETT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to introduce legisla- 
tion to grant a congressional charter to 
the Pop Warner Little Scholars, Inc., the 
corporate body of Pop Warner Junior 
League Football. I am honored that this 
very fine organization has requested my 
assistance in obtaining this status. 

The purpose of this bill is to give na- 
tional and congressional recognition to 
the excellent work being done by this or- 
ganization for the pre-high-school-age 
boys of our country. As set forth in the 
bill, the objects and purposes of the cor- 
poration shall be: First, to inspire youth, 
regardless of race, creed, or color, to 
practice the ideals of sportsmanship, 
scholarship, and physical flitness; and 
second, to bring youth closer together 
through the means of common interest 
in sportsmanship, scholarship, fellow- 
ship, end athletic competition. 

The national headquarters of this 
wonderful organization is located in the 
city of Philadelphia where the Pop War- 
ner football program was started 38 
years ago, making it the oldest and larg- 
football and scholastic training program. 
The program began with a four-team 
league of youngsters in 1928, in the Port 
Richmond section of the city, which at 
one time was part of the First Congres- 
sional District of Pennsylvania. By the 
mid-forties there were more than 300 
Pop Warner teams in Philadelphia alone, 
and today there are some 20,000 teams 
and 600,000 youngsters playing the Pop 
Warner brand of safety-first football 
from coast to coast and in several foreign 
countries. 

The Pop Warner football program, for 
pre-high-school youngsters, ages 9 
through 15, was named in honor of the 
late Glen Scobie (Pop) Warner, the win- 
ningest collegiate football coach of all 
time. Pop Warner, born on a farm in 
western New York, played varsity foot- 
ball at Cornell and went on to coach the 
Indians at Carlisle, Pa., where he tutored 
the legendary Jim Thorpe. He went on 
to coach at the University of Pittsburgh, 
Iowa State, Stanford, Georgia, Temple 
University in Philadelphia, and his alma 
mater, Cornell. In his years of coaching 
he provided a continuing inspiration for 
all who worked under him and today his 
name remains a symbol of what the Pop 
Warner junior league football program 
is attempting to achieve—to bring youth 
closer together through a common inter- 
est in scholarship, fellowship, and ath- 
letic competition. 

This marvelous program was started in 
Philadelphia by the efforts of Joseph J. 
Tomlin, an outstanding lineman during 
his years at Swarthmore, who sought to 
expose boys of the ages of 10 to 14 to 
the game of safety-first football, empha- 
sizing its qualities for building character 
and sportsmanship as well as pointing 
out the need for high equipment stand- 
ards, proper coaching, and officiating. 
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The league is divided into five divi- 
sions: Peewee, Junior Midget, Midget, 
Junior Bantam, and Bantam. These 
divisions encompass all of the boys of 
pre-high-school age, with prime con- 
sideration given to the safety of every 
child and secondarily, equality of com- 
petition. 

At a time when the interests and wel- 
fare of our youth, the prime resource of 
our Nation, are a matter of concern and 
interest to every person in America, it is 
most fitting and proper that the Con- 
gress include this organization along 
with the Boy Scouts, Boys’ Clubs of 
America, Red Cross, and Little League 
Baseball under the guardianship of the 
Congress of the United States. For one 
of the outstanding features of Pop 
Warner Junior League Football is its 
scholastic improvement division called 
the Little Scholars. It is the aim of the 
Little Scholars phase of the program to 
instill in every Pop Warner player the 
desire to excel in the classroom as well 
as on the football field. 

I strongly recommend the support of 
this proposal to every Member of the 
Congress and, though the Congress may 
soon be drawing to a close, urge prompt 
consideration of this measure, its passage 
and enactment into law. 


THE FUTURE OF FEDERAL AID 
TO EDUCATION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BraDeMAs] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965 is perhaps the most impor- 
tant education legislation passed by Con- 
gress in history. The law represents a 
major effort to improve educational op- 
portunities for disadvantaged children 
in our country as well as lifting the qual- 
ity of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion generally in the United States. 

In the August 14, 1966, issue of Potomac 
magazine of the Washington Post, I have 
contributed an article which is a brief 
survey of some of the achievements the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has made possible to date, and I in- 
sert the text of the article at this point 
in the Recorp: 

THE FUTURE or FEDERAL Am TO EDUCATION 
(By Representative JOHN BRADEMAS) 
IN 1966: $9 BILLION 

Turning to the Federal Government for 
money for education is old hat to Washing- 
tonians. The District of Columbia has long 


depended on Congress for its budget. But 
to the rest of the country, the new Federal 
commitment to education at all levels is a 
surprising prominence in the educational 
landscape. 

Only a few years ago most educators, politi- 
cians and political scientists saw little hope 
for substantial Federal aid to the nation’s 
elementary and secondary schools. However, 
a confluence of forces radically changed the 
picture: the election of a Roman Catholic 
President, the ecumenical movement in the 
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churches, the ballooning importance of civil 
rights, overwhelming Democratic majorities 
in both House and Senate, and the hard- 
driving leadership of a President deeply com- 
mitted to education. The Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act, signed into law by 
President Johnson on April 11, 1965, was in 
large measure a result of these new 
conditions. 

A few statistics illustrate the dimensions 
of the new Federal commitment to educa- 
tional opportunity. In fiscal year 1966 the 
Federal government spent some $9 billion on 
education, almost double the 1964 fiscal year 
figure of $4.5 billion. 

The major increase has been in the U.S, 
Office of Education which in fiscal 1966 spent 
around $3.3 billion, a fourfold increase from 
the $700 million level of 1964. 

Perhaps the most significant of all new 
Federal education laws and certainly the 
most important one for youngsters of the 
District of Columbia who will head back 
to school next month is the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (ESEA). 

The ESEA has five parts or titles, each de- 
signed to attack a serious weakness in Ameri- 
can schools. The law provides funds to meet 
the special educational needs of children of 
low incomes families, to improve school li- 
braries, to set up supplementary educational 
centers and services, to carry out research 
and training and to strengthen state depart- 
ments of education. 

Let's take a closer look at how the ESEA 
is working. 

Title I, has been getting most of the atten- 
tion because it affects so many children— 
some 7 million this year—and because it rep- 
resents so much money, about $1 billion. 

The amount of funds each local public 
school district is eligible to receive is 
determined by the number of school age 
children in the district whose families have 
annual income below $2,000, multiplied by 
half the average current school expenditure 
per child in the state. Congress may modify 
this formula somewhat this year. 

The local school authorities may use the 
money in any way they decide will improve 
the education of disadvantaged children. 
State education agencies approve local proj- 
ects and allocate the funds. 

By the end of the 1966 school year, some 
22,000 Title I projects had been approved. 
Children from poor families, 70 percent of 
them in pre-primary through the sixth 
grades, are receiving desperately needed help 
in overcoming the crushing disadvantages 
of poverty. Six out of ten projects include 
remedial work in reading, writing, listening 
and speaking. Another one in ten provides 
remedial work in mathematics, science or 
social studies. 

Schools may use their funds for improved 
health services, adequate meals for mal- 
nourished children, teacher aides from the 
school neighborhood, special attention to 
spotting and retaining potential dropouts, 
cooperative parent-teacher programs to im- 
prove understanding and enlist early sup- 
port for the school’s programs. All these 
were financed right here in the District of 
Columbia with its over $5 million in Title I 
funds. 

About 60,000, or one-eighth of the Wash- 
ington area’s almost half million public 
elementary and secondary school youngsters, 
are going to summer school this year. They 
either are trying to catch up or skip ahead in 
basic classroom work, or take culturally en- 
riching subjects often slighted during the 
regular school year. Of the approximately 
33,000 children in the District summer 
schools, about 20,000 are underprivileged 
grade school youngsters who today have the 
chance to learn because of a $1.5 million 
allocation under the ESEA. 

Title II of the ESEA is aimed at bringing 
books and library materials to children who 
must often share scarce, outdated books at 
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school and have almost none at home. I 
should note here that this part of the bill is 
not tied to the category of poverty like Title 
I. Indeed, Titles II-V apply to all the schools 
of the country, without regard to the family 
income of the children. 

Nearly one-third of our elementary and 
secondary school children attend schools 
without libraries, despite the evidence that 
children who have ready access to books do 
much better in school than children who 
don’t. 

In the District of Columbia, as in most 
of the states, the largest portion of the new 
Federal money is earmarked for school li- 
brary resources, a little less or audio-visual 
materials, and the smallest amount for text- 
books, 

Title III of ESEA, which provides supple- 
mentary educational centers and services, 
can make the difference between just going 
to school and baving a chance for a first class 
education. Live theater, concerts, mobile 
art museums, and demonstration schools 
that provide both new ways of teaching and 
services for children not reached by existing 
school programs are all under way. These 
pi are designed by the school dis- 
trict and funded directly by the Office of 
Education, unlike the other projects, which 
must receive final approval from state 
officials. 

The District of Columbia is presently seek- 
ing funds under Title III to establish a cen- 
ter for the in-service training of teachers and 
the improvement of curriculum develop- 
ment, with particular emphasis on education 
of culturally deprived children. The center 
would eventually cost over $800,000 a year 
to operate. 

The Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act has been in operation for a few months 
and we are therefore only now beginning to 
have a chance to assess its impact. Indeed, 
it was just last month that Harold Howe II. 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, told a 
National Conference on Education of the 
Disadvantaged here in Washington: 

„ . . We are learning. We have discovered 
if it needed discovery, that education is a 
weapon against poverty. We have learned 
that the child of poverty needs special at- 
tention. Yet until recently, educational pro- 
grams devised for the children of affluence 
were blandly offered to children with alto- 
gether different backgrounds and needs. 
The big question is still ‘how’—how can 
we do a better job of educating the children 
of the poor and how can we put the best 
to work in the schools and communities 
where the best is most needed.” 

Our first year’s experience with ESEA has 
dramatized some of the most serious prob- 
lems we face in educating the disadvantaged. 

First, there are still not enough teachers in 
the poorest districts. Swift and favorable ac- 
tion by Congress on the Teacher Corps ap- 
propriations would help provide more teach- 
ers for slum areas. And we have by no 
means tapped the potential for part time 
work by summer teachers and neighborhood 
teacher aides. Moreover, the Teacher Fel- 
lowship program, of which I was sponsor in 
Congress, part of the 1965 Higher Education 
Act, can, if adequately funded, mean a larger 
supply of teachers with graduate study 
equipped to go into elementary and second- 
ary schools throughout the nation, in poverty 
areas and elsewhere. 

Second, the National Advisory Council on 
the Education of the Disadvantaged Chil- 
dren has warned that in some cases school 
districts have spent too much Title I money 
on equipment and materials, with too little 
attention to trained personnel. 

Third, although there have been very few 
complaints about the relationships between 
public school and private and parochial 
schools, the Advisory Council found, “some 
early indications that the disadvantaged 
children in private and parochial schools are 
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receiving less help than Title I intended for 
them.” 


The ESEA could not have been passed 
without the Title I compromise, which fo- 
cused on meeting the needs not of school but 
of disadvan children wherever they are, 
and the law must be fully honored at the 
local level. 

Fourth, we should consider giving still 
greater emphasis to pre-school programs 
such as Project Head Start, and to training 
more to work with such children. The Child 
Development Bill, sponsored by Congress- 
man Sam Grssons (D-Fla.) and by me and 
other members of the House Education and 
Labor Committee, has this objective. 

Fifth, I believe we should give more atten- 
tion to opening the schools to children, par- 
ticularly the disadvantaged, after regular 
school hours, on Saturdays and during the 
summer. 

Part-time use of the schools is not only 
uneconomical, but arbitrarily limits the 
availability of special care and attention to 
those who need it most. Right here in the 
District, where the classroom situation is 
shockingly inadequate for so many disad- 
vantaged youngsters, we should be making 
far greater use of the service which the 
schools and teachers now have to offer. Why 
shouldn’t children learn in the summer as 
well as the fall? 

This is a time of great change and fer- 
ment in the public schools in the nation and 
here in the District. The report of my col- 
league, Rep. Roman Puctnsxr (D-Il.), has 
focused sharp attention on serious short- 
comings in the local schools. The speedy 
House approval of a new Shaw Junior High 
School site is also a symbol of awakened 
Congressional concern about the District's 
schools, as is the pending proposal for an 
elected District School Board. An optimistic 
development is the appointment of three new 
members to the Board of Education, all will- 
ing to examine critically the status quo. 

The ferment and change here in the Dis- 
trict and elsewhere I take as signs of hope 
for the schools of our country, signs of what 
Prancis Keppel, former U.S. Education Com- 
missioner, has called a “necessary revolu- 
tion” in our schools. 


VOLUNTEER PHYSICIANS FOR 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, in addi- 
tion to our military commitment to the 
people of Vietnam this generous Nation 
has also supplied enormous amounts of 
economic and technical assistance to the 
Vietnamese civilian population. 

In addition to assistance provided by 
our Government, however, a great deal 
of voluntary work is being done in Viet- 
nam. One of the volunteer programs is 
the American Medical Association’s 
Volunteer Physicians for Vietnam. Iam 
pleased to bring to the attention of our 
colleagues this excellent program and 
believe that the following statement con- 
cerning it will be of great interest. 

This statement follows: 

AMA VOLUNTEER PHYSICIANS FOR VIETNAM 

AMA Volunteer Physicians for Vietnam is a 
program for supplying medical care to the 
civilian population of South Vietnam 
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through the volunteer services of U.S. 
physicians. 

It is administered by the American Medi- 
cal Association and financed by the United 
States Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID). 

Physicians sent to South Vietnam under 
the program serve a 60-day tour of duty at 
one of 16 provincial civilian hospitals. The 
volunteer receives only his tion 
and an expense allowance of 10 dollars a day; 
otherwise his services are entirely unpaid. 

At the hospitals the volunteers will work 
with teams of military physicians and corps- 
men. These teams, to USAID for 
service in provincial civilian hospitals, pro- 
vide continuity in the volunteer program. 

Twenty-four to 32 physiciams are needed 
every month to keep hospital staffs at full 
strength. Most needed are general practi- 
tioners, internists, general surgeons and or- 
thopedic surgeons. As of June-July, 1966, 
the greatest demand is for general and or- 
thopedic surgeons to treat war wounded 
civilians. Small numbers of specialists in 
the fields of chest diseases, ophthalmology, 
otolaryngology, radiology and psychiatry are 
needed from time to time. Other special- 
ists cannot be used at present but inquiries 
are invited in anticipation of future de- 
mands. Because of conditions in Vietnam 
only male physicians are accepted. Non- 
physicians are not recruited. 

Information about the program may be 
obtained by contacting: AMA Volunteer Phy- 
sicians for Vietnam, American Medical As- 
sociation, 535 North Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois 60610. 


THE BACKGROUND 


Twenty-five years of war and insurrec- 
tion in the area now known as South Vietnam 
has placed tremendous health burdens on 
the people. To the ever-present diseases and 
malnutrition of Southeast Asia have been 
added war injuries, disruption of whatever 
public health measures existed, and a serious 
lack of doctors and nurses as more and more 
of the country’s approximately 1,000 phy- 
sicians were called into military service. To- 
day only about 350 physicians are left to ad- 
minister health care to 15 million Viet- 
namese civilians. 

South Vietnamese authorities have asked 
the United States government to encourage 
American physicians to volunteer their serv- 
ices to Vietnamese civilians. 

Out of this request grew a program fi- 
nanced by the U.S. government through the 
State Department's Agency for International 
Development (AID). Created to recruit U.S. 
physicians for volunteer 60-day tours of serv- 
ice at Vietnamese civiliam hospitals, the 
program was at first administered by Peo- 
ple-to-People Health Foundation, Inc., with 
the American Medical Association assisting 
in recruitment. At this point the program 
was called Project Viet-Nam, 

After successfully implementing Project 
Viet-Nam on a pilot basis, People-to-People 
Foundation asked that the program be 
turned over to some other responsible 
agency, preferably the AMA. At the invita- 
tion of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, the AMA assumed administrative re- 
sponsibility on June 30, 1966, when the con- 
tract between the USAID and People-to- 
People Health Foundation, Inc. terminated. 
Under the aegis of the AMA, the program 
is known as AMA Volunteer Physicians for 
Vietnam. 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE PHYSICIAN 


An American physician faces challenges in 
Vietnam that most U.S. doctors see only in 
textbooks. Important causes of death in 
South Vietnam are malaria, tuberculosis, in- 
testinal parasitism and other intestinal dis- 
eases, pneumonia, meningitis, typhoid fever, 
and a wide range of war wounds caused by 
mines, booby traps, small arms fire, and air 
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or artillery bombardment. Thousands of 
civilians need treatment and rehabilitation 
after war injuries. 

Diseases causing disability throughout the 
population include trachoma (four-fifths of 
the people infected at one time or another), 
pe stint _bacillary and amebic dysentery, 

¢, and nutritional disorders. 

South Vietnam has about 120 hospitals, 
of which 101 serve civilians. All are over- 
loaded; at „two or even three patients 
have been accommodated in a single bed. 

Physicians serving through AMA Volunteer 
Physicians for Vietnam are placed in gov- 
ernment-operated hospitals in rural areas, 
where the need is greatest. All are in so- 
called pacified regions where the Viet Cong 
do not routinely conduct military operations 
in the open, although they are presumed to 
be nearby at all times. 

Military teams in the civilian provincial 
hospitals will each comprise three medical 
officers, one administrative officer, and twelve 
enlisted men (corpsmen). Their responsi- 
bility will be for the civilian population in 
the province to which they are assigned. 


RECRUITMENT 


To be accepted as a volunteer the physi- 
cian must be in good health and not more 
than 55 years old. No dependents may ac- 
company the volunteer, even if the dependent 
is medically qualified. 

A passport and visa are required of all 
volunteers going to Vietnam, and assistance 
is given the physician in obtaining them. 
The volunteer also must have a certificate 
of vaccination against smallpox and inocu- 
lation against cholera, received in the last 
four to six months. Immunization against 
plague, typhoid, tetanus, typhus and polio 
are recommended by the World Health Orga- 
nization. 

Transportation is supplied from the physi- 
olan's home to Vietnam and return. A 
standard baggage allowance of 44 pounds, 
plus an additional 22 pounds, is permitted. 

Housing is provided in Vietnam in avail- 
able hotels or apartments. Each volunteer 
physician receives an expense allowance of 
10 dollars a day. Expenses connected with 
passport, visa and immunization are paid 
by USAID through AMA Volunteer Physicians 
for Vietnam. Each volunteer is covered, while 
in Vietnam, by a $50,000 all-risk insurance 
policy at no expense to himself. 

Upon arrival in Saigon the volunteer will 
be met by the Field Director of AMA Volun- 
teer Physicians for Vietnam or an associate, 
and directed to the proper destination. The 
Field Director also assists hospital staffs with 
supply and logistical problems. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE INVASION OF POLAND 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr, Speaker, 27 years 
ago today, at 6 a.m., Hitler’s legions vio- 
lated the Polish border in several places. 
Within a few days, Great Britain and 
France declared war upon the Third 
Reich and that terrible catastrophe 
owe as World War II was set in mo- 

on, 

As bad as the second war was for all 
the nations which were involved, there 
was for most nations a conclusion, and 
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peace was finally restored. But for the 
people of Eastern Europe, V-E Day mere- 
ly meant exchanging Nazi masters for 
Communist ones. 

The people of Poland, in particular, 
who had fought so hard to throw off the 
shackles forged by Nazi Germany, have 
not yet had their freedom restored. 

Yesterday, the Jersey Journal pub- 
lished a very excellent letter from one of 
the outstanding leaders of the Polish 
American community in northern New 
Jersey. Mr. Edward S. Warlikowski is 
the highly respected president of the 
Jersey City, N. J., chapter of the Polish 
American Congress and I think the words 
of this eloquent representative of Polonia 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
all Members of this House. 

Mr. Speaker, I read Mr. Warlikowski’s 
letter into the RECORD. 

The letter follows: 


Dear Eprror: Sept. 1, 1966 will mark the 
27th anniversary of the brutal invasion of 
Poland by the Nazi forces. We, Polish-Amer- 
icans, celebrate this important day in Polish 
history with strong pride in our Polish 
citizenry, but also with deep sorrow at the 
misfortune of the Polish homeland. 

We become somewhat concerned and weary 
with the cynics and the skeptics who fail to 
see and who fail to understand that the 
basic ingredient of human beings is dignity. 

Yes, the Polish people today are being 
suppressed against their will by a Communist 
conspiracy. A conspiracy that was imposed 
upon the people. In their blood and in their 
heart flows the great spirit of freedom and 
no despot, no dictator, no matter how strong, 
no matter how powerful, how determined, 
can suppress the will of the people for free- 
dom very long. This has been demonstrated 
time and again in history. 

This anniversary is significant since Po- 
land is also celebrating the millennium of her 
Christianity this year. Again, the Polish 
spirit rises to give attention to its inherent 
principles. 

It is understandable that the Communist 
leaders of Poland are today doing their ut- 
most to play down two significant facts— 
Poland’s Christianity and its unbroken ad- 
herence to the culture and civilization of the 
West rather than that of the East, as rep- 
resented by Moscow. The Communists’ re- 
fusal this year to allow His Eminence 
Cardinal Wyszynski's trip to the United 
States and our clergy’s visit to Poland and 
the recent protest against the United States 
memorial stamp honoring the millennium are 
best indications of that fact. 

It is equally significant that despite these 
desperate efforts the people of Poland are 
remarkably demonstrating daily as clearly 
as could be that they are mindful and proud 
of their ties with the West and with Christi- 
anity, and that they are determined that 
those ties be maintained and strengthened. 
It is for us therefore to see to it that we will 
help the Poles who have shown an indomita- 
ble spirit in this endeavor and that we do 
recognize their desires and wishes in this 


respect. 
EDWARD S. WARLIKOWSEI!, 
President, Jersey City Chapter of the 
Polish-American Congress. 


PRAYER OF SISTER PROVIDENCIA, 
OF THE COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLsen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of the great ladies of the Nation, 
Sister Providencia, of Great Falls, Mont., 
presented an invocation at the Western 
States Democratic Conference in Glacier 
National Park August 26. Sister Prov- 
idencia, president of the College of 
Great Falls, is a respected educator 
whose concern for her students and col- 
lege is only overshadowed by her genuine 
concern for all humanity. The following 
prayer, offered by this wise and holy lady, 
was an inspiration to all of us at the 
conference. I wish to share it with my 
friends in the House at this time: 


INVOCATION GIVEN BY SISTER PROVIDENCIA, 
Aucusr 26, 1966, AT GLACIER NATIONAL 
PARK, MONT. 


O God, bless this bounty which we are 
sharing together tonight, and let us raise 
our eyes and our hearts to the grandeur of 
Your creation all about us here at Many 
Glacier. Let us look down to our troubles 
as from Your majestic and serene heights, 
and grant us a triangular perspective to the 
problems that overwhelm our times and our 
people. If You will but give us the grace 
to look up to You Our Maker, as well as 
out to our neighbors, You will help us restore 
the balance which hatred is destroying in 
our land. In much the same way as a string 
taut with tension can be drawn up at the 
center and the ends brought closer together, 
so may we with Your grace as the Center 
power draw rich to the poor, black to the 
white, strong to the weak, ignorant to the 
learned and the triangular perspective bring 
about a humble, wiser, more noble unity 
that will crown our continent and match the 
grandeur of the homeland which You have 
glven us. Amen, 


IRS VERSUS TEACHERS TAX 
EXEMPTION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Peprer] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing a bill to provide that teach- 
ers may deduct from their Federal in- 
come tax obligation the expenses in- 
curred in taking courses or pursuing pro- 
grams of educational travel which will 
improve their competency in their pro- 
fession. This would apply to teachers 
and college members alike. 

Since 1958 the Treasury Department 
has had a policy that such deductions 
are allowed. However, the Internal 
Revenue Service on July 7, 1966, issued 
proposed regulations which, if enforced, 
will seriously curtail this practice. In 
my opinion there is no possible excuse 
for Internal Revenue Service to adopt 
such a regressive attitude. 

We have recently enacted far-reaching 
Federal aid to education, bills that po- 
tentially can insure quality education to 
every child and youth of this Nation. 
However, for these new Federal programs 
to be truly effective it is necessary that 
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teachers be encouraged, whether on their 
own initiative or by school board direc- 
tion, to take courses not only in subject 
matter but courses designed to aid their 
understanding of the children they teach, 
and the new methods which are being 
developed by local schools all over the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill, which is identi- 
cal to that of our able and distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from California 
Mr. Kine], is therefore not only an aid 
to teachers but just as truly an aid to 
children’s education. 

I hope that action on this measure may 
be forthcoming this session, before In- 
ternal Revenue Service proceeds, as I 
understand it proposes to do next Janu- 
ary, to enforce its proposed regulations. 


CENTRALIZATION OF 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like particularly to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the commit- 
tee’s firm statement in the report on 
H.R. 13361 on the need for centralization 
of administration of child-feeding pro- 
grams. I thoroughly concur with what 
they had to say in this respect: 

During the past several years, other 
agencies of the Federal Government, using 
their own authorities and funds, have moved 
into the child school food service area, It is 
true that they have moved to meet a need 
that the Department of Agriculture was in- 
hibited from meeting for lack of clear-cut 
authority to do so. This has introduced a 
considerable amount of confusion at the 
State and local level because of varying re- 
quirements and regulations. 

The committee believes it is now time to 
eliminate this confusion and place full 
authority in the hands of the Department 
of Agriculture for the conduct and supervi- 
sion of Federal programs to assist schools in 
providing food service programs for children. 

They have done an excellent job not only 
with the national school lunch and special 
milk programs but with the commodity 
donation and food stamp programs as well. 
These are all related programs and require 
the type of coordinated approach and opera- 
tion the Department of Agriculture has 
demonstrated it can deliver. The Depart- 
ment has developed the necessary lines of 
administration and communication through 
the appropriate State agencies to partici- 
pating local jurisdictions. They have also 
developed a wide range of technical aids and 
techniques for use by State and local 
agencies in educating children and low-in- 
come families on the essentials of good 
nutrition. 


We are in no way criticizing the efforts 
of these other agencies. There is still 
a great deal to be done in the way of 
improving child nutrition in this country 
and those other agencies were simply 
responding to a need. Now that we are 
moving to broaden the authority of the 
Department of Agriculture in child food 
service, we want to make it as clear as 
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possible that this agency and its co- 
operating State and local authorities 
bear the full responsibility for closing 
existing gaps. 


ETHICS VERSUS PROFITS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, a Member 
of the other body, the Honorable PHILIP 
Hart, of Michigan, on September 28, 
1965, introduced in the other body bill 
S. 2568, known as the Medical Restraint 
of Trade Act. On June 1, 1966, I intro- 
duced bill H.R. 15396, a companion bill, 
in this body. Much interest has been ex- 
pressed in this legislation by constitu- 
ents, trade groups, and Members of both 
bodies. 

In order that all concerned will have 
the opportunity to learn more of the 
events and problems which led to the in- 
troduction of these bills, I have unani- 
mous consent that two articles on this 
legislation be printed at this point in the 
Recorp. The first, entitled “Uneasy 
Balance—Ethics Versus Profits,” was 
published in the Life magazine issue of 
June 24, 1966; and the second, entitled 
“Profit From Prescriptions,” was pub- 
lished in the Consumer Reports, issue of 
May 1966. The latter article, Mr. Speaker, 
already has been printed, in part, in the 
REcorD, on June 1, at my request. I have 
just discovered, unfortunately, that one 
page of the article was left out by the 
printers. Therefore, I submit the article 
to be reprinted in full at this time: 

[From Life, June 24, 1966] 

UNEASY BALANCE—ETHICS VERSUS PROFITS— 
ConGress WEIGHS A BILL To Srop M.D.’s 
WHO MAKE MONEY FROM THE PRESCRIPTIONS 
THEY WRITE 8 
(By Keith Wheeler and William Lambert) 
From the days of Hammurabi and Hip- 

pocrates, in all civilized societies, the doctor 
has been endowed with a sacred franchise for 
a simple but profound reason: the moment 
a patient enters the doctor's office he places 
himself in another man’s hands. For cen- 
turies the medical profession has acknowl- 
edged that particular obligations attach to 
its exclusive power to prescribe, It has also 
acknowledged that the ethics of medical 
practice are inextricably involved with mak- 
ing money, 

As early as 1407, in Genoa, the city rulers 
enjoined upon the pharmacists and physi- 
cians of the city a stern ethical code to gov- 
ern the economics of their profession: “We 
fix and ordain—to prevent any pharmacist 
from having temptation or reason for sin- 
ning, and to keep them from raising prices 
higher than is becoming—that no pharma- 
cist may keep shop in partnership or agree- 
ment with any physician.” 

The ethical-economic conflict which the 
Genoa Legal Code sought to resolve has, 
within the last decade and a half, increas- 
ingly plagued American medicine. Today 
more than 10,500 physicians (a conservative 
estimate) are employing doubtfully ethical 
means of making extra money out of the 
prescriptions they write for their patients. 
Though this is a small proportion of the 
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nation’s 225,000 practicing doctors, it is 
growing in the face of organized medicine’s 
insistence on governing itself. 

Congress is now considering a bill, pro- 
posed by Senator PR A. Hart (D,-Mich.), 
which would bluntly forbid any physician to 
profit from the medications he prescribes. 
Apprehension that a scant 5% of their ranks 
could besmirch the honor of an entire pro- 
fession moved the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in March to hold a First National 
Congress on Medical Ethics. The problem is 
virtually certain to come up again when the 
American Medical Association’s House of 
Delegates meets in Chicago late this month. 

A.M.A. members know that prescribing for 
profit to captive patients negates a doctrine 
which the A. M. A. itself has vigorously cham- 
pioned, particularly in its resistance to Medi- 
care: the patient’s absolute right of free 
choice on where and from whom to seek 
medical help. 

An investigation of nearly four years by 
Senator Hart’s Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly—supported by re- 
cent independent investigation by Life—has 
turned up three main categories of medical 
practices susceptible to abuse: 

A doctor who owns or has a financial inter- 
est in a pharmacy may steer his patient there. 
Physician-ownership of pharmacies has 
grown with the increase of group, or clinic, 
practice and the number of clinic phar- 
macies. 

A doctor holding a stock interest in a type 
of pharmaceutical firm called a “repackaging 
house” may be tempted to prescribe that 
firm's products in preference to other medica- 
tions which are probably cheaper and possibly 
more suitable. Repackagers take advantage 
of two things: (1) the tremendous prolifera- 
tion in recent years of common or generic 
drugs—from vitamins to antibiotics—which 
they buy inexpensively in bulk, relabel and 
then distribute under their own private 
brand names; and (2) the fact that when a 
drug is prescribed by its private name, a 
pharmacist is hound to fill it by that name. 
For a doctor to hold stock in a repackaging 
company was condemned in 1963 by the 
A.M.A.'s House of Delegates—but the practice 
continues, 

An ophthalmologist who examines a pa- 
tient's eyes may then himself dispense the 
glasses he prescribes. In relative numbers, 
ophthalmology has far more of its practi- 
tioners engaged in filling prescriptions than 
any other branch of medicine. 

The Senate’s study, which will involye 
other areas of abuse as it continues, has been 
conducted mainly by an assistant counsel of 
the committee, Mrs. Dorothy Goodwin. She 
has determined that the practices so far un- 
der investigation are being followed, in one 
form or another, from coast to coast. 

Some random examples: 

In Knoxville Mrs. Goodwin found a drug 
manufacturing firm where most of the stock- 
holders were doctors. It has been cited 17 
times by the Food and Drug Administration 
for misbranding and for contamination of its 
products, including dead insects in raw ma- 
terials. 

In Columbia, S.C. she turned up a firm 
with doctor-stockholders in the majority 
which was buying bulk sodium salicylate— 
a common, over-the-counter drug akin to 
aspirin—then bottling and labeling it with 
its own trade name and distributing it as a 
more costly prescription drug. That firm’s 
physician-president, inviting other doctors 
to a stockholders’ meeting, urged: “If you 
can't come—write! (prescriptions, that is.)“ 

In Wisconsin, Mrs. Goodwin discovered 
that the number of doctor-owned pharmacies 
had increased from five to 24 between 1950 
and 1964. 

In Tucson, Ariz., Bakersfield, Calif., Char- 
lotte, N.C. and Reading, Pa., a majority of 
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ophthalmologists were also in business as the doctors’ waiting room trying to see Some patients have indulged themselves in 


eyeglass ts. 

Mrs. Goodwin has identified some 150 drug 
repackaging firms with doctor ownership. 
Life has discovered 10 more. 

Organized medicine vigorously opposes the 
Hart legislation, although many individual 
doctors just as wey peed oppose the prac- 
tices the bill aims to end. The profession's 
official objection to the bill has been stated 
by Robert Throckmorton, who until a year 
ago was the A.M.A.’s general counsel: 

“We are ...in the position of having the 
finger pointed at the physicians . . . and say- 
ing anybody in the world can hire a phar- 
macist except you greedy doctors.... This 
is the root of much of the resentment from 
the medical profession.” 

As carried on before the Hart Committee— 
and outside it—the debate hinges largely 
on who is entitled to get the patient’s pre- 
scription dollar. Many doctors defend the 
propriety of selling medicines, medical ap- 
pliances and eyeglasses on grounds that no 
ethical on arises so long as “the best 
interests” of the patient are preserved. But 
medicine's auxiliaries—pharmacists and op- 
ticlans—complain they are being driven out 
of business by the monopolistic competition 
of dispensing doctors. Although the big, 
diversified drugstores are thriving nationally, 
the old-fashioned, small, corner drugstore 
“will be extinct in a decade,” predicts one 
spokesman for the nation’s pharmacists. 
“The oldtime druggest today is about in the 
same position the harness makers were in 
when they first saw a Model T Ford.” 

“This [competition] is not an ethical prob- 
lem at all,” insisted Throckmorton, “. . . it 
is a sheer, raw economic problem.” 

One Oregon pharmacist says it is useless 
to try to adjust the dispute amicably: 
“Negotiating with doctors is like negotiating 
with Ho Chi Minh. The doctors say, sure 
we'll talk, but first get the hell out of our 
country.” 

The third party to the debate, the patient, 
so far has been a bystander, although his 
health and his pocketbook are both at stake. 
For him the issues are whether he receives 
the best possible medical attention for his 
ailments, whether he pays a fair price, 
whether his rights are being aborted and, 
above all, whether his trust is being honored 
or betrayed. 

In his relationship to his doctor the patient 
is often peculiarly vulnerable. His weakness 
is psychological. He may shop around for 
everything else he buys, from cars to corn- 
flakes, but he takes his doctor on faith. 

Abundant ways of victimizing the patient 
are at hand for the doctor who wants to use 
them. These include writing a prescription 
in a code which can be translated only by a 
pharmacist of the doctor’s—not the 
patient’s—choosing; using a direct line to 
telephone prescriptions to a particular 
pharmacist; printing the name and address 
of the favored pharmacist on the doctor’s Rx 
blank; or even selling drugs in his own office, 
All these practices have been declared un- 
ethical by the A.M.A.’s Judicial Council, but 
they still flourish. The council lacks the 
necessary power to enforce its principles. 

A recent controversy over direct sales by 
two Ventura, Calif., physicians arose in 
charges made by a local pharmacist, D. R. 
Patterson. Patterson said that the doctors 
were treating young acne sufferers with an 
antibiotic called tetracycline and were sell- 
ing the drug, imported from Italy, from their 
own offices. According to Patterson, when 
he protested the practice because it was cost - 
ing him business, the doctors refused to stop 
on grounds they were conducting a medical 
experiment and needed to control supplies of 
the drug. 

“Then,” said Patterson, “I found out 
througtr a patient’s mother that the doctors 
were charging $16 a hundred for the pills— 
sometimes even more, I happened to be in 


them—they refused—when I watched a 
woman write a check for $8 for only 25 of the 
pills.” 

This was outrageous profiteering, more 
than six times what he charged for the pills, 
Patterson asserted. When he stocked the 
drug for his own pharmacy, Patterson bought 
it wholesale for $2.50 a hundred and sold it 
for $4.90 a hundred. 

“There is just one reason [for doctor-dis- 
pensing]—the almighty dollar and a few 
damn greedy doctors,” Patterson declared. 
“A doctor who does his business the way he 
should isn’t going to have time to peddle 
pills.” 

In the southern Illinois town of Olney a 
bitter controversy has arisen over the pre- 
scribing methods of doctors in the Weber 
Medical Clinic. By most accounts, the clinic 
enjoys a high reputation among its patients, 
who often come from long distances. The 
criticism concerns profiteering. 

The clinic is owned by its 19 physician 
members—all but five of the doctors in 584- 
square-mile Richland County. The doctor- 
owners share the clinic’s medical fees ac- 
cording to rank. The clinic also has its own 
pharmacy, located behind a counter just in- 
side the front door. Its profits are distrib- 
uted among the doctors—and it has proved 
to be an enviable income-producer. In 1963, 
the latest year for which figures are avall- 
able, the pharmacy yielded a $100,110 profit 
on gross sales of $333,208. The wholesale 
cost of the pharmacy’s inventory on hand at 
any one time ran to something under $30,000. 

These figures have aroused the town’s in- 
dependent pharmacists, who protest that the 
clinic physicians use both intimidation and 
other tactics to insure that the bulk of the 
prescriptions they write are filled in the phar- 
macy they own—and profit from. The inde- 
pendent druggists assert that they are treat- 
ed like serfs of convenience because of the 
arrogant policies of the Weber Clinic doctors. 
The clinic pharmacy closes daily at around 5 
pm. and does not open on Saturday after- 
noons, Sundays or holidays. Thus, say the 
independents, practically all the business 
they get filling clinic prescriptions comes in 
after hours or on off days, when the clinic 
pharmacy is closed. 

An Olney pharmacist has saved a sheaf of 
prescriptions, written by some clinic doctors. 
In a typical instance, the Rx for one of the 
pharmacists’ longtime patrons called for neo- 
synephrine, a common nose drop which can 
be purchased over the counter—that is, with- 
out a prescription. The Rx specified a limit- 
ed supply and also directed “No Refills”— 
which meant, if the patient wanted more of 
the medication, she would have to ask the 
doctor for another prescription. Moreover, 
when an over-the-counter drug is dispensed 
as a prescription, the pharmacist usually adds 
$1.50 to $2 as a professional surcharge. The 
Olney druggist is convinced that, when his 
client wanted a refill, she would have been 
influenced in one way or another by the doc- 
tor to use the clinic pharmacy, 

The clinic physicians have left many Olney 
patients with the conviction that the doc- 
tors strongly prefer to keep the prescription 
trade in their own house of business. “You 
should have the right to get your medicine 
where you want,” a woman told Life. “But 
they deprive you of this right, sometimes by 
just frowning and sitting there looking 
reluctant.” 

Another woman recalled asking a nurse for 
her prescription. “No,” she quoted the nurse 
as saying, we'll just send it around to the 
pharmacy desk.” 

A third woman said she had instructed 
her daughter to ask for her prescription, 
“but the nurse told her she would have to 
have it filled at the clinic pharmacy—she 
couldn't take it with her. My husband had 
to go pick up the medicine after work. It 
turned out to be only for vitamins.” 


outbursts of defiance. “If I hadn't known 
the doctor so well I don’t think I would have 
had the guts, but nobody tells me what to 
do,” reported a young Olney woman. “When 
they tried to keep my prescription from me 
and said, ‘Oh, we'll fix it right here,’ I just 
reached over the clinic druggist’s shoulder 
and took it away.” 

The clinic physicians make rebuttal to the 
criticism. In a recent interview with Dr. 
James H. Pass, surgeon, and Dr. Charles W. 
Harrison, internist and new chairman of the 
group, Life was told: 

“Some of the stories pharmacists tell are 
true—as far as they go. But they're not 
telling the whole story. We're certainly not 
aware that the patient isn’t getting any 
freedom of choice, Our pharmacy is just a 
convenience, 

“We don't have any incentive programs or 
prescription-writing contests. We are all 
aware that part of the doctor’s oath is not 
to exploit his patients. But we didn’t take 
an oath to keep all drugstores in business. 

“We have decided that if these wild 
charges are going to continue, we'd better 
have a judgment made by our peers. We 
don’t think we have anything wrong here, 
and we've asked the Ilinois State Medical 
Society to make an objective appraisal... . 
We'll let them come in and look us over 
If they find we're doing something wrong— 
if we're being bad little boys—we’ll change.” 

In Houston there flourishes a drug manu- 
facturing and repackaging firm called Merit 
Pharmaceutical Company. As recently as 
mid-1964, the company’s 10-man board of 
directors included eight physicians, and 
among its stockholders were 266 more. Re- 
cently Mrs. Goodwin was told that Merit was 
selling out to a holding company, Pacific 
Fidelity, with Merit stockholders to take 
shares in the new company in payment for 
Merit shares. The deal fell through, but 
while it was pending Mrs. Goodwin asked 
what was prompting the transaction. 

“We wanted to get around that A.M.A. 
Judicial Council thing,” the spokesman re- 
plied candidly. 

A repackaging and manufac ‘firm 
called Carrtone Laboratories in Metairie, La., 
a suburb of New Orleans, was reorganized 
in 1963. With reorganization, Dr. William 
W. Frye, dean and vice president of the Lou- 
isiana State University Medical School, be- 
came president of the commercial firm. 
Two other physicians became vice president 
and secretary-treasurer, respectively. Even 
before that, however, some 1,200 of Carr- 
tone’s 3,000 stockholders were physicians— 
mostly in the South—and Carrtone had in- 
itiated vigorous campaigns to expand its 
business with the active help of its doctor 
stockholders. 

Various methods were tried. The pre- 
scribing stockholders were entreated to cir- 
cularize their colleagues, acquaint them 
with the Carrtone line of drugs and prepa- 
rations, and urge their use. They were also 
asked to call upon their local pharmacists 
and sell them on stocking Carrtone products. 

One physician-stockholder, Dr. Boyce P. 
Griggs of Lincolnton, N.C., devised an in- 
genious plan for persuading the hospital au- 
thorities of North Carolina’s state prison 
farms to stock Carrtone drugs, and he asked 
the medical staff to buy Carrtone stock. 

In one 1961 letter to Earl Carr, then presi- 
dent of the firm, Dr. Griggs reported that he 
had approached the “daddy rabbit” of the 
prison-hospital system and, through his 
sympathetic interest, arranged conference 
telephone calls to reach 82 purchasing au- 
thorities for the various prison camps. 
During those calls Dr. Griggs pitched for 
Carrtone. 

“Each man [physician] listed here,” Dr. 
Griggs wrote, “is valuable in two ways: he 
is a prison-camp physician who is free to 
write for any amount of drugs needed, and 
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he is a general practitioner in all instances, 
a man who is obviously a worker. I 
really think this could be a bonanza strike 
for Carrtone.” 

The telephone campaign, which was ex- 
tended to other state institutions, was not 
always successful and inevitably offended 
some callees. One was C. K. Avery, the as- 
sistant business manager of Broughton Hos- 
pital in Morganton, N.C. 

Avery subsequently wrote the Hart Com- 
mittee that the suggestion was made again 
and again that the medical staff be advised 
to purchase substantial quantities of the 
common stock in Carrtone Laboratories, 
which was selling at a low price of some $10 
or $11 per share, and that the hospital then 
switch its entire drug business to Carrtone 
Laboratories. We were ‘guaranteed’ that the 
stock would triple and quadruple. ... The 
[phone] conference lasted more than 30 min- 
utes and was the baldest proposition I have 
heard in 17 years of bulk-purchasing.” 

In plumping for Carrtone’s prosperity, Dr. 
Griggs thought of still other ways to pros- 
elytize his colleagues. He dispatched a long 
circular letter to doctor-stockholders urging 
upon them the fiscal advantages of writing 
more Carrtone prescriptions: 

“I want you to reflect, after you see what 
this whole picture means, just what volume 
of value this effort could have for Carrtone, 
for you and for me. ... [I] urge that we 
protect and promote our stock interest by 
way of actively ‘penpushing’ [writing pre- 
scriptions for] Carrtone products. I 
look upon Carrtone as a rosebud about to 
bloom, stockwise. ... Let's push the pen 
and make it grow.” 

This Carrtone communication was head- 
lined: Let's Do More in 64,“ under which 
the company’s customary subheading urged: 
“Remember our success formula is ‘3 in 1?” 

Carrtone’s “3-in-1" slogan called upon 
doctor-stockholders to write at least three 
Carrtone prescriptions each day, with the 
intent of tripling the company’s profits. 
“Three scripts a day would put the South 
on the map—Pharmaceutically,” an intra- 
company brochure proclaimed. 

Dr. Frye, Carrtone’s new president, also 
took a hand at improving the company’s 
health. In a report of June 1963 he advised 
the stockholders that the company was about 
to boost new products to its doctor-members. 

“This will stimulate sales,” he wrote. 
“Just keep checking with your broker and 
watch the price of Carrtone stock go up.” 

Dr. Frye resigned as president and sold his 
own stock after the Hart Committee began 
investigating Carrtone in 1964. He never 
did testify. When the committee sought to 
reach him, Mrs. Goodwin was advised he was 
away on a trip abroad. 

Often repackaging companies are estab- 
lished by former drug salesmen—called “de- 
tail men”—who sell stock to the men they 
know best; the physicians upon whom they 
have been calling for years. The new stock 
frequently is sold cheaply to the doctor, who 
is then urged to help the company prosper 
by using its products. 

Occasionally this type of organization can 
become phenomenally successful. In the late 
1950s, a house called Deseret Pharmaceutical 
Co., Inc. was organized in the Salt Lake area, 
with some 244 doctors as stockholders. They 
included Dr. Ulrich Bryner, who in 1959 was 
president of the Utah Medical Association. 
The physicians bought their stock at $1 a 
share. The stock subsequently rose to $46 
and was then split 2-for-1; the split stock 
Was recently quoted at $29,50—or a $59 value 
for each original $1. 

Some reasons for the Deseret boom came 
out in Hart Committee testimony. A drug 
called dextroamphetamine-sulphate, a pep 
pill, was being sold under that generic name 
by a supplier to druggists at 85¢ the thou- 
sand. The same pill, made by the same 
manufacturer, was bought in quantity by 
Deseret, repackaged under the trade name 
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Desarex and sold wholesale for $11.30 the 
thousand to druggists, who were obliged to 
stock it if doctors prescribed it. Committee 
counsel observed drily that this represented 
a markup of more than 1200%. 

Americans spend around $155.5 million an- 
nually for eyeglasses, which are obtained 
in various ways: from ophthalmologists, who 
are physicians; from optometrists, who are 
not physicians but highly skilled in calcu- 
lating visual needs; from department stores 
and even dime stores for simple lenses. Last 
year, however, the Hart Committee concerned 
itself only with the ethical and economic 
ramifications of eyeglasses bought from oph- 
thalmologists who also had tested the pa- 
tient’s vision and prescribed the glasses. 

For many years, despite the A.M.A. ethic, 
it had been a widespread practice for the 
ophthalmologist to accept rebates from the 
optician who filled the doctor’s prescription. 
But in 1951 the Justice Department won a 
consent decree binding America’s approxi- 
mately 4,000 ophthalmologists to give up 
kickbacks. After that, in substitution for 
that income, more and more ophthalmolo- 
gists began filling their own prescriptions. 

It has been estimated that today 40% or 
more of the nation’s 6,200 ophthalmologists 
sell eyeglasses as a business sideline to their 
medical practice. In some areas the prac- 
tice is even more common. Dr. Alfons F. 
Tipshus, who for several years practiced in 
Anaheim, Calif., holds a profound ethical 
distaste for colleagues who engage in eye- 
glass dispensing. He has led a national cam- 
paign against the practice. Dr. Tipshus re- 
cently estimated that more than half the 
eye doctors in California are so involved, and 
in some areas of the state up to 80%. He 
said as much before the Hart Committee and 
shortly found that “there was pronounced 
coolness among my [California] colleagues 
after I testified.” 

Some eye doctors hold that selling on the 
side is blameless and a legitimate source of 
income. They contend that it affords the 
physician better quality control over the 
glasses he prescribes. Those who oppose the 
practice maintain that, while the physician 
is trained to test eyes, he lacks the opticians 
mechanical skills at fitting the glasses physi- 
cally to the patient. Moreover, they insist, 
doctor-merchandising is pernicious—it can 
tempt doctors to prescribe and sell more 
pairs of spectacles than the patient needs, or 
glasses he doesn’t need at all. 

Dr. Tipshus cited the case of a California 
woman who complained to the Orange 
County Medical Society’s grievance commit- 
tee. She reported that an ophthalmologist 
had examined her eyes and charged her a 
modest medical fee of $15. But then, she 
said, the doctor had sold her two pair of 
spectacles to fit his prescription. His bill 
for that was $106 and she considered it ex- 
travagant and outrageous. A member of the 
grievance committee telephoned the doctor 
to register the woman's dissatisfaction. 

“Go to hell. She's got my bill and I want 
it paid,” the doctor replied. 

Some ophthalmologists are against doctor- 
dispensing even though they see no ethical 
defect in so doing. Dr. Hanford L. Auten of 
Claremont, N.H. objects on grounds that op- 
tical companies put pressure on doctors to 
sell their products exclusively and thus, in 
effect, create captive ophthalmologists, to the 
detriment of patients. 

“The companies, when they sign up an 
ophthalmologist, say they'll give his wife or 
a technician a two-week training course and 
make the person an ‘expert eyeglass dis- 
penser.’ But there’s a lot more to it [an 
optician’s skills] than can be picked up in 
two weeks,” Dr. Auten says. 

But Dr. Tipshus, now practicing in Center- 
ville, Pa., objects to dispensing for the classic 
moral reasons that the physician is a healer 
and that any other income must originate 
tctally outside the healing arts. Legislation 
is necessary,” he told Life. 
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Both the proponents and opponents of the 
Hart bill agree the chance that an eye doc- 
tor will injure his patient is only financial 
and never organic. It comes down to this: a 
poor and unnecessary pair of spectacles can- 
not do damage to the eyes; they can, how- 
ever, make the patient uncomfortable or 
even render him thoroughly miserable. 

Over the years medicine’s formal spokes- 
man, the American Medical Association, has 
shown a certain muddiness in its formal 
pronouncements on the subject of money in 
its relationship to professional morality. 
From 1949 through 1954 the A.M.A.’s Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics took a stand as in- 
flexible as the precepts of Genoa, saying: 
“An ethical physician does not engage in bar- 
ter or trade in the appliances, devices or 
remedies prescribed for patients, but limits 
the source of his professional income to pro- 
fessional services rendered. . . .” 

However, in 1955 the A.M.A.’s House of 
Delegates, convened in Atlantic City, loosened 
that strict abjuration and said, “It is not 
unethical for a physician to supply drugs, 
remedies or appliances as long as there is no 
exploitation of the patient.” In 1957 this 
language was modified, substituting the con- 
cept of “best interest“ for no exploitation.” 

The inherent difficulty of defining where 
“exploitation” or “best interest” begins or 
leaves off is the crux of the problem. Many 
physicians believe that all physiclans—by 
their own rule or, failing that, by somebody 
else’s rule—should stand above any possible 
suspicion of temptation. Dr. Walter Judd, 
former medical missionary in China, former 
Congressman from Minnesota, now member 
of A.M.A.’s Judicial Council, brooded on this 
issue at the Chicago congress on ethics. 

“Just to refrain from behaving unethically 
is not enough,” he said. “The medical pro- 
fession . . . has merited a public trust and 
confidence ... [giving us] a monopoly in 
the management of the most intimate con- 
cerns they [our people] have—their life and 
their death.. . . Unless the profession 
can. . maintain and strengthen the 
people's trust, it runs the grave risk of being 
converted into a public utility, subject to 
the sort of regulations that are imposed on 
transportation, communication, power.” 

Implicit in Dr. Judd’s remarks is the pro- 
Tession’s passionate wish to impose its own 
disciplines and to maintain by its own re- 
sources the purity of its high calling. Only 
thus may medicine continue to justify that 
near-sacred privilige it has traditionally 
exercised. But, though the profession is 
overwhelmingly composed of men of integ- 
rity, many of them confess the difficulty of 
controlling those colleagues who can dis- 
credit them all. 

The flaw, as they see it, is that organized 
medicine—as a national whole—does not 
undertake the punishment of transgressors 
in its midst. By tradition, violations of 
ethical practice are left in the hands of 
state, county and city medical societies. 
Not unnaturally, brothers within the same 
calling are sometimes hesitant to censure 
their own. And in some cases—down at the 
purely local level—the members of a group 
called upon to judge questionable proce- 
dures are, in truth, called upon to judge 
themselves. 

And so the issue stands unresolved: Who 
shall judge? And who shall enforce the 
judgment? Under the circumstances, Sena- 
tor Hart feels Congress has the responsibility 
to act. 


From Consumer Reports, May 1966] 


THe Docrons WHo PROFIT FROM PRESCRIP- 
TIONS—A CONGRESSIONAL PROBE INTO THE 
QUESTIONABLE PRACTICES OF THOUSANDS OF 
PHYSICIANS MAKES CLEAR THAT MEDICINE 
Is AT AN ETHICAL CROSSROADS 
In these times of mounting medical costs, 

patients deserve to be more than ever free 

of suspicion that their doctor's judgment 
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may be influenced by a profit motive. Medi- 
cal canons have always tried to shield the 
physician in his surgery from the lure of 
street-level commerce. Now, however, a com- 
mercial class of physicians is on the rise. 
The “doctor-merchants” their critics call 
them, because they profit from the sale of 
the very drugs, eyeglasses, or medical devices 
that they themselves have prescribed. 

Many doctors now own drugstores or opti- 
cal shops adjoining their office, in their 
building, or nearby. Not that this sort of 
enterprise was unheard of before, but it has 
proliferated enough to have provoked com- 
peting pharmacists and opticians into mak- 
ing some ugly accusations about physicians 
prescribing unsuitably, overprescribing, 
overcharging, and foreclosing their patients’ 
choice of a pharmacy or optician. 

Still other doctors have become stockhold- 
ers in local and regional pharmaceutical 
companies engaged mainly in repackaging 
generic prescription drugs for sale under the 
company’s brand name. The financial suc- 
cess of such operations may depend entirely 
on the willingness of their doctor-stockhold- 
ers to prescribe the company brand, even 
though the nonbranded, chemically identi- 
cal generic-name drug may cost the patient 
far less. 

The extent to which doctors are doubling 
as merchants was little realized until the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommit- 
tee began probing the subject in 1962. At 
latest count, the subcommittee had located 
3000 doctor-owned drugstores (and sus- 
pected there are a great many more); it had 
learned that 2500 of the nation’s 6200 medi- 
cal doctors specializing in opthalmology also 
Sell eyeglasses; it had verified that 5000 doc- 
tors Own shares in about 150 drug repackag- 
ing firms based in some 34 states. 

“Thus, a surface investigation in two 
product areas—drugs and glasses—reveals a 
bare minimum of 10,500 doctors, of the na- 
tion’s 200,000 doctors, who are selling prod- 
ucts they prescribe,” the chairman of the 
Subcommittee, Senator PHILIP A. Harr, told 
the Senate last fall. “It would be reasonable 
to assume that the true figure runs many 
times higher.” 

“Let me make clear,“ the Senator sald, 
„„ „„ that I do not believe all physicians 
who sell products to their patients are oper- 
ating in an unethical manner... . Many, 
I am sure, do so because they believe this is 
the best way to serve their patients 
But the record indicates that a substantial 
number do not operate from this motivation 
only, As a result, consumers suffer. Compe- 
tition suffers.” 

In short, the doctor-merchants have 
brought their profession to an ethical cross- 
roads. Confronted with a choice between the 
new avenue of commerce and the traditional 
avenue of medical service, physicians as a 
group seem uncertain which way to turn. 
Yet their decision could profoundly affect 
the doctor-patient ralationship. 


WHERE THE PATIENT COMES IN 


A doctor’s obligation to his patient has two 
priorities, according to the American Medical 
Association. The first is to provide the best 
possible medical care. The subordinate but 
important second priority is to keep the cost 
down as much as possible, It is difficult to 
read the record of the Hart subcommittee 
hearings without developing an uneasy feel- 
ing that the profit motive is in conflict with 
both these obligations. 

Back in 1961, Dr. Edward L. Fitzgerald, a 
physician in Hutchinson, Kans., wrote to the 
Senate subcommittee about the problem of 
doctors own res. Ownership, he 
said, tempts the physician to ask “how much 
he can prescribe and how much longer he 
can keep his patient on his profitmaking 
medication.” 

An investigation of doctor-owned drug- 
stores by the California State Board of Phar- 
macy turned up an episode underlining Dr. 
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Fitzgerald’s point. A doctor in Richmond, 
Calif., suddenly began prescribing quite lay- 
ishly for welfare patients, whose drug bills 
were paid for by the county government. 
Investigation disclosed that he had opened a 
pharmacy adjoining his office and was seeing 
to it that all his welfare patients had their 
prescriptions filled at his new establishment. 
That year the county welfare department 
paid $50,000 for his patients’ drugs, up from 
$10,000 the year before, when he was only a 
doctor and not a drugstore owner, too. 

Complaints of other doctors overprescrib- 
ing for welfare patients have been reported 
in Nevada, Kansas, and Iowa. Most of the 
cases came to light only because the doctors 
involved were being prosecuted. The nag- 
ging question is whether some doctors who 
own drugstores are administering drugs 
needlessly to self-supporting patients, whose 
prescription costs concern no one but them- 
selves. 

Again, the California investigation feeds 
such suspicions. A drugstore manager 
Edward Berger told the state board of this 
proposal made to him by one of the doctor- 
owners of the Beverly Hills Medical Clinic: 
“they offered to pay me $15,000 a year base 
salary, and then this same doctor that I was 
talking salary with, he says, ‘You know, I 
have never been too interested in the phar- 
macy before, but I will, since we are going 
to have a percentage, too, of the gross’ and 
. .» he told me, “You know, I can write two 
prescriptions instead of one for these people.’ 
He says ‘I can write them bigger. 

Conflict of interest between a doctor’s 
medical judgment and his involvement with 
selling drugs was made painfully clear in the 
Hart subcommittee’s finding about doctor- 
owned drug repackagers. The problem was 
already known to the American Medical As- 
sociation. Dr. James H. Sammons, a Texas 
physician who was disturbed about it, warned 
the AMA in 1962 of the “net effect on the im- 
age of medicine and on the integrity of the 
individual when he is subjected to the con- 
stant temptations and pressures commen- 
surate with this type of financial invest- 
ment.“ 

THE PEN PUSHERS 


The subcommittee fleshed out the picture 
with exhibits subpoenaed from the files of 
doctor-owned repackaging houses. One was 
Carrtone Laboratories in New Orleans, with 
1200 doctors among its 3000 stockholders. 
Its business is the mixing, tableting, and 
bottling of drugs under its own trade names 
for sale mainly in the South. These prod- 
ucts are well-known pharmaceuticals no 
longer protected by patent, and Carrtone is 
only one of many companies now marketing 
them under private labels or simply under 
their generic names. 

For most of its existence, Carrtone’s busi- 
ness has not seemed to prosper. In 1961 the 
company complained to its stockholders: 
“Sales generated per Doctor Stockholder were 
only $1.03 per day.. . . This represents ap- 
proximately 1 Carrtone ‘script’ per day. 
(Many doctors see 40 to 50 patients a day.) 
Just imagine if—Each Doctor Stockholder 
would have written 3 ‘scripts’ each day— 
Sales would have been a walloping $168,- 
000—Profits for November over $65,000.” 

One of the biggest Carrtone boosters at 
this time was Dr. Boyce P. Griggs of Lincoln- 
ton, N.C. Although not in the management 
of the company, he was a stockholder who, 
as he declared, looked upon Carrtone “as a 
rosebud about to bloom, stockwise.” Dr. 
Griggs closed a letter to his fellow investors 
with this exhortation: “Let’s push the pen 
for Carrtone together and make it grow!” 

In 1964 the company had not yet bloomed. 
It was in the throes of reorganization, and 
the president was Dr. William W. Frye, dean 
of the medical school at Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. Dr. Frye’s appeal to stockholders was 
only a trifle more subtle than Dr. Griggs’: 
“If each individual stockholder would make 
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up his mind te do just a little bit more for 
his company, the company would start mak- 
ing a sizable profit immediately.” 

The company file contained several enthu- 

siatic replies to this appeal. Here are some 
examples; 
“When I was a practitioner in Malvern, 
Ark., I wrote all Carrtone prescriptions. If 
we have more physicans with stock in Carr- 
tone who will write prescriptions for the 
company, it will immediately go into the 
black. I believe a check of my previous 
orders . . will verify my previous help to 
the company.“ 

“I will continue to... prescribe as many 
Carrtone products as I possibly can for the 
benefit of my patients. Good luck, Good 
business.” 

“Like you I feel that it is up to us share- 
holders to make our company go and grow.” 

Carrtone was not an isolated case of a 
drug repackaging company using its doctor- 
stockholders as promoters. Merit Pharma- 
ceutical Co. of Houston provides another 
unsettling example. This fairly typical re- 
packaging operation, with 266 doctors 
among its 444 stockholders, actually paid in- 
direct commissions to some of these doctors 
for promoting the company products until 
the Texas Medical Association finally man- 
aged to put an end to the practice in 1962. 

Defenders of the integrity of doctors in 
general point out that doctors have the same 
right as anyone else to seek profitable invest- 
ments and that, except for a very few bad 
apples, doctor-investors’ professional integ- 
rity will remain paramount when it comes to 
prescribing drugs. No ethical principle will 
be violated if a doctor prescribes the drug 
of a company in which he has a financial 
interest, these people say, provided that the 
drug is the right one for the patient. 

How well do doctors keep their financial 
interests from interfering with their pre- 
scribing? A doctoral candidate at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin did some research into 
the question in 1963 and 1964. He monitored 
7600 prescriptions written by two groups of 
80 physicians; 15 were known to own stock 
in local pharmaceutical companies; and the 
other 15 were not stockholders. In other 
respects the two groups were carefully 
matched as to their age and the type and 
location of their practice. 

Analysis of these groups’ prescriptions 
showed, first, that the stock-o physi- 
cians indeed tended to prescribe their com- 
panies brands—19 percent of the time in 1963 
and 13 percent of the time in 1964. More 
than coincidentally, their patients paid an 
average of 33 percent more for drugs than 
patients of the other physicians did in 1963, 
and an average of 20 percent more in 1964. 

But the researcher, now a faculty mem- 
ber at the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 
and Science, reached an even more discon- 
certing conclusion: The physician-owners 
prescribed antibiotics or sulfas 25 percent 
more often than did the other physicians in 
the study. Moreover, the study indicated 
that “physiclan-owners of companies which 
marketed penicillin preparations prescribed 
penicillin at a rate approximately eight times 
higher than did control physicians.” 

Thus it was apparent, from the prescrip- 
tions written by these two groups of physi- 
cians at least, that decisions about medica- 
tion did not depend entirely on medical judg- 
ments or on those judgments combined with 
a sympathy for the patient's pocketbook, 

FREEDOM OF PRICE 


Although the medical implications of the 
Hart subcommittee findings were plain 
enough to its members and staff, the sub- 
committee's jurisdiction lay not in medical 
ethics but in questions of monopoly and 
restraint of trade. The 1962 Kefauver-Har- 
ris Amendments to the Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act had attempted to en- 


courage generic-name prescribing by requir- 
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ing all prescription-drug labels, advertising, 
and other promotional material to state the 
generic name in letters at least half as large 
as the trade name and by instructing FDA 
to review all existing generic names and to 
establish new simpler ones when necessary. 

Now here were scores of doctor-owned drug 
repackagers making a business of buying up 
generic drugs and reselling them under new 
brand names at prices that, by and large, 
were either higher or only a shade lower 
than those of the major advertised brands. 
For example, reserpine, a drug occasionally 
used for severe emotional disorders, was 
selling to druggists in 1964 at between $9 
and $39 per 1000 tablets under its three 
major brand names. Doctor-owned repack- 
agers were buying the same tablets, however, 
from generic-name suppliers for 75 cents 
to $2.75 per 1000, then selling them, under 
their own labels, to druggists at $10 to $30 
or more per 1000. 

Other drugs followed a similar wholesale 
pattern. Triple sulfa pills were $16 to $23.50 
per 1000 from large brand-name drug houses, 
$28.42 from the one doctor-owned firm quot- 
ing a price per 1000, and only $9.65 to 811 
from two generic companies. The stimulant 
dextroamphetamine sulfate/amobarbital was 
7.2 cents per capsule from Smith, Kline & 
French, 5.4 cents to 6 cents from doctor- 
owned companies, and about 1 cent to 2 
cents from generic companies. 

If there was any justification for the mark- 
ups of the doctor-owned company’s drugs, 
the subcommittee failed to detect it. Its 
final report pointed out repackaging com- 
panies had little or no research and develop- 
ment costs and hence could provide oppor- 
tunities for savings which could be trans- 
formed into lower prices instead of the higher 
prices they charge. As for selling and adver- 
tising costs, the subcommittee report noted, 
“this kind of promotion is hardly necessary 
to convince a doctor to write a prescription 
which profits his own company.” 

The subcommittee could see little prospect, 
either, of doctors prescribing by generic name 
if the same doctors had a financial interest 
in the drugstore that was going to fill the 
prescription. After all, the profit on an ex- 
pensive drug is higher than on an inexpen- 
sive one, even though the percentage of 
retail mark-up may be the same. Further- 
more, the subeommittee suggested, if the 
particular drug is not controlled by patents, 
it can be purchased under its low-priced gen- 
eric name, prescribed generically, and sold 
to the unaware consumer at the higher prices 
of the major company brands. In other 
words, a doctor can go into the repacking 
business for himself merely by owning a 
drugstore. 

Independent druggists and opticians did 
not hesitate to charge that doctor-merchants 
were resorting to Just such methods of reap- 
ing excess gain, A spokesman for the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists said 
that in a Midwestern state prescriptions filled 
in doctor-owned pharmacies “are priced as 
much as $1.50 to $2 higher than when dis- 
pensed by independent pharmacies.” An 
optician in Los Angeles claimed that he had 
found, in his own survey of eyeglass prices, 
that ophthalmologists there were charging 
$7.50 to $15.10 more for eyeglasses than local 
opticians charged. 

Spokesmen for the druggists and opticians 
made much of the fact that doctors can turn 
their patients into captive customers. Philip 
Jehle, of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists, reported that doctor-owners of 
drugstores steer patients to their stores by 
writing prescriptions in code, telephoning 


prescriptions directly to their pharmacy, 


forms or brands ‘stocked only by their own 
stores, and ng the name of their stores 
on prescription blanks. Spokesmen for the 
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peted with 28 other pharmacies; 
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opticians said that eyeglass-dispensing 
ophthalmologists resort to many of these 
same devices. 

ETHICS AND ECONOMICS 

Denials poured into the subcommittee from 
doctors, and from the witness stand. Robert 
B. Throckmorton, then the general counsel 
of the AMA, stated organized medicine’s 
position. actually, it is not a question 
of ethics at all, but a matter of raw eco- 
nomic competition,” he said. Independent 
druggists and opticians were simply fighting 
for survival, and Mr. Throckmorton implied 
that the fight was a fair one. 

Fair or foul, it is a fight that the doctors 
have been winning. “M.D.-owned pharma- 
cies are steadily increasing at a rate which 
portends disaster for the nation’s independ- 
ent druggist,” said Mr. Jehle. Paul A. 
Pumpian, at that time secretary of the Wis- 
consin State Board of Pharmacy, produced 
supporting data to show that independent 
druggists were being wiped out. Wisconsin 
had only 24 physician-owned pharmacies in 
1964, he said, but half had been established 
since 1960. Three of them, in communities 
of less than 5000 people, competed with four 
independent druggists; yet the doctor-owned 
pharmacies were already filling 80 percent 
of all prescriptions for these communities. 
Eight of the doctor-owned pharmacies were 
im towns of 5000 to 20,000 people and com- 
yet the 
doctors were doing almost half the total pre- 
scription business for those towns. 

Opticians were faring even worse than 
druggists. Witnesses said they had to com- 
pete with 16 of the 17 ophthalmologists in 
Charlotte, N.C., for the sale of glasses, with 
17 of the 19 eye specialists in Tucson, Ariz., 
with all 20 eye specialists in Reading, Pa., 
and with 30 of the 40 ophthalmologists in 
Anaheim, Calif. 

ETHICS AND POLITICS 

The American Medical Association has 
not always shrugged off doctor-ownership 
of drugstores and optical shops as a ques- 
tion of “raw economics.” In 1954 its Prin- 
ciples of Medical Ethics stated: “It is un- 
ethical for a physician to participate in the 
ownership of a drugstore in his medical prac- 
tice area unless adequate drugstore facilities 
are otherwise unavailable.” This pronounce- 


-ment was in keeping with a principle dating 


back at least to the 15th century. The 


Genoa Legal Code of 1407 made all phar- 


macists swear once a year that they would 
not keep shop in partnership or agreement 
with any physician, lest they have “tempta- 
tion or reason for sinning” and lest prices 
might then be “raised higher than is becom- 


But, in 1955, the AMA left the straight 
and narrow Italian path. “It is not un- 
ethical,” the Principles were amended to read, 
“for a physician to prescribe or supply drugs, 
remedies, or appliances as long as there is 
no exploitation of the patient.” It was clear 
by then that the merchant-physician forces 
were in the ascendency. 

Nevertheless, the AMA's Judicial Council, 
which has jurisdiction on all matters of 
medical ethics, took the question of drug- 
stores under intensive study again in 1961 
and a year later recommended a new revi- 
sion making it unethical for a physician to 
own a drugstore “in many situations.” The 
recommendation was referred to the refer- 
ence committee of the House of Delegates, 
policy-making body of the AMA, and the 
fat was in the fire. Doctors opposing a 
strict. ethic descended en masse on the refer- 
ence committee hearing. So did officials of 
clinics that derive large profits from resident 


pharmacies. 
It was a painful day for the members of 
the Judicial Council. Mrs. Dorothy D. 


-Goodwin, assistant counsel of the Hart sub- 
committee, elicited as much from Dr. George 
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A. Woodhouse, then chairman of the Judicial 
Council: 

Mrs. Goopwin. Isn't it true that there 
‘were other physicians there who spoke 
against. your proposal who do in fact own 
pharmacies themselves? 

Dr. WoopHovuse. I presume that there 
were because they really ground me up pretty 
fine. I looked like I had come out of a meat 
grinder.” 

The upshot, as reprinted from the trade 
paper F-D-C Reports in the subcommittee 
hearing record, was that the reference com- 
mittee not only slapped down the proposed 
ban, but it also spanked the Judicial Council 
publicly for the manner in which it pre- 
sented the issue.” 


THE FLABBY RULES 


It is doubtful that physicians would have 
been dissuaded from owning drugstores even 
if the Council had succeeded in reinstating 
the strict ethical rule. Other such AMA 
rules seem to carry little weight. For in- 
stance, the Judicial Council still advises 
doctors who run pharmacies to respect the 
patient’s right to choose his own pharmacy 
when having prescriptions filled. It frowns 
on direct telephone lines between a doctor’s 
Office and a drugstore and on prescription 
blanks advertising the name of a pharmacy. 
Yet local medical societies seldom have been 
known to reprimand or punish doctors for 
going against the Council's advice. 

Indeed, since 1963 the AMA has held it 
“unethical for a physician to have a financial 
interest in a drug repackaging company” or 
to “own stock in a pharmaceutical company 
which he can control or does control while 
actively engaged in the practice of medicine.” 
Yet a year later, when the Hart subcommit- 
tee conducted hearings, the AMA had done 
virtually nothing about enforcing this rule 
either. Mr. Throckmorton, the general 
counsel apologized: 

“It always takes time for new rulings .. . 
to be widely understood by individual physi- 
cians,” he said. The activities of this sub- 
committee will undoubtedly do much to 
hasten these developments. The subcom- 
mittee can expect that within a reasonable 
time, physician ownership of drug repackag- 
ing companies will, in the main, disappear.” 

Before Mr. Throckmorton testified, the 
subcommittee had in August given him a list 
of 30 such companies and their doctor stock- 
holders. A year later, it sent the AMA a 
new list of 150 companies. Early this year, 
however, after a spot check of some of these 
firms tosee what, if anything, had happened 
to them, Senator Harr told the Senate, The 
best I can ascertain today is that the com- 
panies are all still flourishing—with their 
doctor- owners.“ 

The subcommittee staff believes that this 
industry may in fact be growing faster than 
anyone suspects. One such firm, Deseret 
Pharmaceutical Co. of Salt Lake City, is said 
to be the largest regional drug distributor 
in the Rocky Mountain States.. Other such 
firms are known to be operating in such 
populous places as Chicago, San Antonio, 
Baltimore, Denver, St. Louis, Memphis, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Nutley, N.J. (a New York City 
suburb), Sacramento, Jacksonville, Dallas, 
Portland, Ore., Atlanta, Knoxville, Philadel- 
phia, and Vienna, Va. (a Washington sub- 
urb). 

DR, JUDD’S SPECTER 

Last March the AMA made one more stab 
at putting its house in order. It called to- 
gether its first National Congress on Medical 
Ethics. According to the Washington Post, 
Dr. Walter H. Judd, former Congressman 
from Minnesota, warned the gathering rather 
bluntly that if the profession does not act 
it will be haunted by some continuing, un- 
savory examples of exploitation of the pa- 
tient. But the Congress did nothing to 


exorcise Dr. Judd's specter. 
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A much more promising source of hope 
for the future integrity of American medi- 
cine is Senate Bill S. 2568 sponsored by Sen- 
ator Hart, titled the Medical Restraint of 
Trade Act. It would simply forbid a doctor 
to make a profit, directly or indirectly, from 
the sale to his patients of drugs or medical 
devices, including eyeglasses. Hearings are 
expected to be held sometime in June. 

Right now the prospects for S. 2568 are, 
at best, uncertain. Independent druggists 
‘and opticians favor it. The AMA is opposed, 
and the eyeglass-dispensing ophthalmologists 
are building a $250,000 war chest with which 
to fight it. As for the big drug manufac- 
turers, at this writing they had yet to take 
astand. For once, however, it appears that 
their interest might just lie with, instead of 
against, their old nemesis, Hart’s Senate 
Antitrust and Monopoly Subcommittee. The 
disap; ce of the independent drugstore, 
that citadel of brand-name merchandising, 
would not be pleasant for this industry to 
contemplate. Moreover, the drug industry 
is bound to awaken sooner or later to the se- 
rious threat of repackaged brands hawked 
fervently by their doctor-investors to the 
exclusion whenever possible, of the big 
name brands. 

The one interest that should override all 
these special interests, however, is each citi- 
zen's indispensible need to be able to trust 
his doctor's judgment. In CU’s opinion, 
S. 2568 needs and deserves every bit of public 
support that can be mustered if American 
medicine is to be saved from its doctor- 
merchants. 


WHAT TO DO AS A PATIENT 


How does a patient, knowing that many 
physicians profit from the sale of the drugs 
and eyeglasses they prescribe, assure himself 
of getting the medicine or glasses he needs 
at a reasonable price? There is no way to be 
absolutely sure. The patient can request or 
even insist on receiving a copy of each 
prescription in writing and have it filled at 
the pharmacy or by the optician of his 
choice. 

Any physician who balks at writing out a 
prescription for drugs or eyeglasses and giv- 
ing it to you should be immediately suspect. 
He is violating the ethics of the American 
Medical Association. So is the physiclan 
whose prescription blanks have a pharma- 
cist’s name on them, or who has a direct 
telephone line or a pneumatic tube connect- 
ing him with a pharmacy, or who writes his 
prescription in a code or dosage that only a 
particular pharmacy can decipher or supply. 
If the doctor practices in a medical building 
with its own drugstore, he should not pick 
up his telephone and call in a prescription or 
have his nurse deliver it. Any time such 
rules are broken, a patient can help all ethi- 
eal physicians in his community, as well as 
all patients, by informing the local medical 
society. If your doctor, however, asks for 
the name of your pharmacy and offers to call 
in the prescription for you, it may save you 
time—uniless you prefer to have a copy of 
the prescription with which to price shop. 

Another way to guard against prescrip- 
tions that may have been influenced by a 
physician’s investment is to request the use 
of generic-name drugs. Many of the most 
widely used prescription compounds, includ- 
ing the antibiotics penicillin and tetra- 
cycline, corticosteriods such as prednisone, 
tranquilizers such as meprobamate, sulfona- 
mides such sulfisoxazole and trisulfapyrimi- 
dines, and cardiovascular agents such digi- 
toxin, can be prescribed generically, which 
usually means the drug will cost less than if 
prescribed by brand name. Despite drug 
company claims to the contrary, CU’s medi- 
cal consultants have found no clinical evi- 
dence that a brand-name drug is more effec- 
tive than its generic equivalent. And they 
feel that, with the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration now keeping close watch on factory 
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conditions and quality controls, all drugs 
can with confidence be prescribed generically. 

But if your physician says a brand-name 
drug and not a generic-name drug is called 
for, his advice must and should be the 
persuading factor. 

Prescribing a drug generically does not al- 
ways result in saving; it doesn’t, for instance, 
when the drug is still protected by patents. 
And even when the prescription is written 
with your pocketbook in mind, you cannot 
be sure of realizing the saving. Some phar- 
macies may not stock the generic drug; drug 
companies have only too zealously implanted 
in many pharmacists a belief in the super- 
jority of brand-name preparations. So the 
best advice is that it may pay you to shop 
around whenever possible, particularly in 
those cases of chronic illness where long pe- 
riods of medication may be required. 

In the long run, the most effective way to 
preserve the right to obtain needed prescrip- 
tions from the drugstore or optician of your 
choice is to write your U.S. Senators and 
Senator Hart in support of his bill (S. 2568) 
to stop a physician from profiting on the 
prescriptions he writes. 


THE INVASION OF POLAND 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, 27 years ago today Nazi Ger- 
many turned loose the horrors of World 
War II as she sent her troops pouring 
across the Polish border in a violation of 
treaties, pledges and hopes that peace 
could prevail. I- equipped and ill- 
prepared for the onslaught, the Polish 
Army fought heroically and desperately 
but in a few short weeks it was all over. 
Expected help from Poland’s allies never 
materialized as the world watched in 
stunned belief the first of the blitz- 
kriegs—replete with murder of prisoners, 
machinegunning of refugees and mas- 
sive aerial attacks on the helpless popu- 
lations of large cities. 

Although Poland was to fall, officially, 
in a few short weeks her people never 
surrendered. Throughout the ensuing 
brutal years of war they fought the Nazi 
invaders on Polish soil and those that 
could fied the country to join Allied 
armies fighting the Axis Powers around 
the world. The record compiled by 
Polish units during the war speaks for 
itself. Testimonial to the will of the 
Poles to be free is given by the heroic 
stand made by the people of Warsaw in 
August 1944—almost 5 years after the 
war started. For 63 days the people of 
Warsaw battled the massed might of the 
German Army and once again found 
themselves betrayed—this time by the 
Russians who halted their “liberating” 
army on the outskirts of Warsaw while 
the German Army systematically re- 
duced that proud city to rubble and 
slaughtered more than 200,000 Poles. 

Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that this year, 
the millennium of Polish Christianity, we 
salute these gallant people who are still 
embattled. The Communists who tem- 
porarily rule Poland use terror, imprison- 
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ment and harassment to subdue the 
Polish people. It has not worked, nor 
will it. A glimpse at the history of 
Poland over the past 1,000 years should 
make that abundantly clear, even to the 
Communists. Poland should, and will, 
be free. Her people will not rest until 
they are. 


DEDUCTIBLE EXPENSES FOR 
TEACHERS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Irwin] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, in the next 
few weeks our country's children will be 
returning to school. And so, once again 
we parents will look with concerned in- 
terest at those persons with whom we 
will entrust our children for so many 
hours of the day. 

In our youth lies the future of our 
country and in our teachers, the tools 
to mold tomorrow’s society. Education 
is a long and silent process and in to- 
day’s world of continual crises it has 
trouble competing with the more tangi- 
ble and immediate means of national 
defense. But, the future freedom and 
welfare of our people rests as much on 
our institutions of education as on our 
arms of national defense. 

In Connecticut I am fortunate to rep- 
resent a congressional district which has 
good teachers. But, even we cannot give 
members of this profession salaries com- 
mensurate with their skills and impor- 
tance to the community. Thus, aid from 
the Federal Government through tax al- 
lowances has been a welcome way to 
help the teacher, and to encourage and 
respond to his efforts to maintain his 
skills. 

Unfortunately, the Internal Revenue 
Service on July 7 issued regulations which 
if adopted would do away with this means 
of needed assistance for many teachers. 

Today, I am introducing a House con- 
current resolution which asks that the 
new regulations not be made effective 
until the Congress has acted on the pro- 
posed changes. I am also introducing a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow an individual who has a 
college degree and is a full-time teacher 
to deduct educational expenses from his 
taxable income. 

For Connecticut my bill will have a 
twofold value, First, it will insure the 
continuation of deductions of educa- 
tional expenses incurred by those Con- 
necticut teachers with standard certifi- 
cates. And, second, it will extend the 
present deduction privileges to those 
persons who are teaching with provi- 
sional certificates. In Connecticut pro- 
visional certificate holders are those who 
teach full time with a bachelor’s degree, 
but must earn 30 credits or a master’s 
degree in order to receive permanent 
certification. A person can teach for 
only 10 years under a provisional cer- 
tificate. The Internal Revenue Service 
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has ruled that under current law these 
members of the profession cannot deduct 
educational expenses because they do not 
hold a continuing teaching certificate. 
But, I think that any person who is a 
full-time teacher and at the same time 
pursues his own education should receive 
the education expense deduction privi- 
lege. Thus, the bill I am introducing 
today covers any person who has a col- 
lege degree and is a full-time teacher. 
Deductible expenses will include those 
incurred for tuition and fees, certain 
travel, and educational materials. 


DON IRWIN REPORTS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Inwixl may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
issuing a report on the tabulated results 
of a questionnaire which I mailed out in 
June. My opinion poll was sent to about 
170,000 persons, every household in my 
congressional district. The returns 
numbered almost 13,000. It was most 
gratifying to have so many responses, 
particularly when one realizes that the 
returned ballot in many instances repre- 
sented two or more voters in a family. 

Many of the answers to my poll com- 
plemented those which have been given 
in national polls, but there were also 
some surprises. Of most interest were 
the results on the question on Vietnam. 
While I do not regard 13,000 replies to a 
questionnaire as being a conclusive re- 
sult in a congressional district with more 
than 500,000 people, I do believe the 
thinking demonstrated by the answers 
indicates that our people realize, as un- 
pleasant as if may be, that we must 
stand our ground and clearly show the 
Communists that we cannot be driven 
from the field in Vietnam. And to this 
I might add the personal note that I 
fully understand the position of those 
who think we should pull out of Vietnam 
but I feel that if we falter, we invite fur- 
ther aggressions by subversion in south- 
east Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

The general summary of my report 
follows: 

Don Irwin REPORTS 

Tabulation of my June questionnaire has 
been completed and I want to thank the 
nearly 13,000 persons who answered it. I 
was quite pleased that about 4,000 more peo- 
ple responded to the June questionnaire 
than to the one I sent out last summer and 
got 9,000 replies. The June questionnaire 
was much more extensive, I think, in some 
ways and this possibly accounts for the in- 
creased number of responses. 

In any event, let me repeat what I said 
in my most recent newsletter: Many of the 
questionnaires showed care and conscien- 
tiousness and I hope the next one I send out 
brings still a greater response. 

I promised to summarize the results for 
you and will do so in this special report. 
Many of you, perhaps, have already read 
news stories about the questionnaire’s find- 
ings but for your convenience all of them will 
be briefed for you in this report. 
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One of the questions I asked you was this: 
What kind of policy do you think the United 
States should follow in Vietnam? More of 
you favored increased bombing of North 
Vietnam targets over any other alternatives, 
but your replies were widely-divided none- 
theless. Thirty-four per cent of the replies 
favored stepped-up bombing attacks, 18 per 
cent urged continuation of present policy, 
and 16 per cent advocated all-out atack on 
North Vietnam, even at the risk of war with 
Red China. Twelve per cent thought we 
should pull out of Vietnam entirely and 
three per cent implied we should hold only 
the coastal enclaves in populated areas. 

On the draft question, more than half of 
the replies—53 per cent in all—recommended 
scrapping the present draft system in favor 
of universal training. 

More than half of you replying to the 
questionnaire also thought we should expand 
our trade with Russia and Communist na- 
tions of Eastern Europé, if only on a re- 
stricted and non-military basis. But about 
30 per cent of the replies turned thumbs 
down on doing any business with the Iron 
Curtain countries, limited or otherwise. 

There was little doubt about how you felt 
about higher personal and corporate income 
taxes as an effort towards halting rising 
prices. You indicated by an overwhelming 
68 per cent you wanted no tax boosts, 

The questionnaire also asked three ques- 
tions relating to Communist China and a 
surprising 48 per cent of the replies indi- 
cated they fayored the admission of Red 
China to the United Nations, providing For- 
mos did not lose its seat. 

But by the same token, 46 per cent of the 
responses also voiced their opposition to any 
recognition of Red China by the United 
States. And on a question relating to con- 
tainment but not isolation” of Red China, 
62 per cent of the replies favored such a 
policy. 

Questionnaire replies also were overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of federal safety standards for 
automobiles, with 73 per cent urging such 
standards. There was close division in the 
replies on the question of whether a new 
cabinet-level Department of Transportation 
should be created. Forty per cent said “yes” 
and 31 per cent opposed the idea. But 17 
per cent couldn’t make up their minds one 
way or the other on the idea. 

There was considerable difference of opin- 
ion, too, regarding the question as to whether 
the state, the federal government or private 
capital should be charged with the respon- 
sibility for providing better urban mass trans- 
portation. 

Many of the replies cited more than one 
choice, some feeling such improvement 
should be a joint state-federal responsibil- 
ity and others indicating the job should be 
done by the federal government in conjunc- 
tion with private capital. And many sug- 
gested all three should pitch in to get the job 
done and some wanted only private capital to 
be used. On a percentage basis, however, 52 
per cent said it was the state’s responsibility, 
43 per cent said the federal government 
should bear the burden, and an even 50 per 
cent voted for private capital. 

Another question asked was this one: Do 
you think that Congress should enact legis- 
lation making discrimination illegal in the 
rental or sale of housing? Sixty-five per cent 
of those answering opposed enactment of 
such legislation and only 25 percent fa- 
vored it. 

Fifty-two percent of your replies indicated 
you favored increasing the term of Congress- 
men from two to four years, but 47 per cent 
didn’t think Congressional elections should 
coincide with Presidential elections, 

A great many of you thought political con- 
tributions under $50 should be income tax 
deductible—60 per cent of you, in fact. Al- 
most as many—58 per cent—expressed op- 
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position to payment of the New York City 
income tax by out-of-state commuters, 

Thirty-one per cent of you indicated com- 
muters should pay the New York City income 
tax, but one-third of those thought the tax 
rate for commuters should be lower than 
for New York City residents. In actual 
practice, of course, that is how it has turned 
out. Commuters are paying a considerably 
lower tax rate than New York City residents. 

It was apparent from your replies, too, 
that more than two-thirds of you think the 
federal government should increase its 
assistance to state and localities for water 
and air pollution controls. Sixty-seven per 
cent of the responses favored more federal 
aid to solve these problems, 

Some 62 per cent of the replies also favored 
increased federal aid to states and localities 
for recreation programs and for the conserva- 
tion of land in its natural state, including 
coastal areas and so-called wet-lands. A 
still greater number of the replies—74 per 
cent—favored regional efforts to solve prob- 
lems that affect several towns or states. 

And on a more personal note, I am ex- 
tremely grateful to the 52 per cent of those 
replying to the questionnaire who said I am 
doing an outstanding or good job as the 
Congressman from the Fourth District of 
Connecticut. 

Some 40 per cent of your replies rated my 
performance as “Good” and another 12 per 
cent marked their questionnaires “Outstand- 
ing.” Sixteen per cent indicated I could do 
better—and I shall certainly try. Twenty- 
three per cent had no opinion as to the kind 
of job I am doing and only two per cent of 
the replies said I was doing a bad job. 

The remaining statistics cover the re- 
sponses I received from your community. I 
hope you will find them as interesting as I 
did. The questionnaire results have given 
me invaluable information that will enable 
me to do my job better. Again, thank you. 


TWO-WAY ROADS: THE WEAK LINK 
IN OUR HIGHWAY SYSTEM 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FARNSLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an article 
prepared by Mr. Paul Paksarian, who has 
been on my staff part of this summer, 
studying the problems of highway and 
automotive safety. I think it is very im- 
portant and will do everything I can to 
give it a wide audience. 

One-way street systems have been estab- 
lished in many American cities and have 
won enthusiastic public acceptance. The ad- 
vantages of one-way systems have been 
proven many times over. They are much 
safer than two-way streets. There are fewer 
traffic conflicts at intersections and almost 
no head-on collisions. Since there are no 
opposing vehicles, there is no headlight glare 
at night. Pedestrian accidents decrease for 
pedestrians are never trapped between op- 
posing streams of traffic. At intersections, 
two of the four crosswalks are completely 
free of turning vehicles. 

Along with a decrease in accidents when 
streets are converted to one-way operation, 
there is an increase in traffic capacity. A 
street fifty feet wide will accommodate 45 
to 60 percent more traffic if it is made one- 
way. Because there are no opposing streams 
of traffic and fewer turning conflicts and 
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because traffic signal systems can be made 
to work more efficiently, average operating 
speeds are higher and there are fewer delays. 
These two benefits more than compensate for 
the slight increase in travel distance which 
is sometimes made necessary by a one-way 
system, 

It is not hard to see why many of our 
cities have adopted one-way systems. In 
addition, our modern Interstate system com- 
bines the advantages of urban one-way 
streets with control of access and excellent 
geometric design. As a result, the 18,500 
miles of the Interstate system now in opera- 
tion offer the motorist the safest, most effi- 
cient rural highway transportation available. 
The death rate last year on Interstate high- 
ways was 2.6 deaths per 100 million miles 
of travel as compared with a death rate of 
7.4 on all of the Nation’s rural roads. 

But what of the vast bulk of our Nation's 
rural and suburban highway mileage which 
is composed of two-lane and undivided four- 
lane roads? Funds will probably never be 
available to replace all these roads with free- 
ways nor will the traffic volume which they 
bear ever become large enough to justify 
replacing them all. Yet they are the most 
dangerous roads in America. 

Since it would be impracticable to replace 
every two-lane rural road with a freeway, the 
obvious solution is to convert as many of 
them as possible to one-way operation. It 
is paradoxical that this approach, which has 
brought such benefits to urban traffic sys- 
tems, and at such little cost, should be almost 
completely ignored as a means of cutting 
the accident rate on our rural highways. 
Kenneth A. Stonex, an automotive safety 
engineer with General Motors, has cogently 
described the absurdity of this situation: 

“Two-way operation of traffic is apparently 
a hand-down from an age where the number 
and kinetic energy of particles in the stream 
were small enough to be unimportant, in 
terms of congestion and hazard, in relation 
to economy of travel distance. Apparently 
economy of travel distance has been habit- 
forming for, generally, only in instances of 
central business districts have traffic en- 
gineers been able to promote the value of 
reduction in travel time and hazard level 
achieved by one-way operation. 

The absurdity of a traffic operating design 
where opposing guided projectiles are sep- 
arated by paint stripes is obvious; this is 
the design we would use if our objectives 
were to kill as many people as possible. Even 
in bowling alleys and .22 rifle ranges the 
targets are all at the same end,” 

A look at traffic accident statistics reveals 
the terrible waste of human life which is the 
price we pay for retaining our outmoded 
two-way highway system. The National 
Safety Council reports that there were 49,000 
traffic deaths in the United States in 1965, 
Of these, 16.7 percent were caused by non- 
intersection collisions between two vehicles 
moving in the opposite direction. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that our two-way highway 
system caused the great majority of these 
deaths. An additional 15.8 percent of the 
49,000 deaths resulted from intersection ac- 
cidents, and over two-thirds of these oc- 
curred when one of the cars entered the in- 
tersection at an angle. When two two-way 
roads intersect, there are twelve possible 
traffic maneuvers; two-vehicle collisions, 
therefore, can occur in any of twelve differ- 
ent ways. Conversely, there are only four 
possible conflict points at the intersection of 
two one-way roads. Clearly, the number of 
fatal intersection accidents would be much 
lower than it is if there were no two-way- 
road intersections. 

Establishment of one-way operation would 
pose no problem at all in metropolitan areas 
and in rural areas, especially in the Midwest, 
where existing highways are laid out in a 
rectangular block system. In other areas, 
arterial highways which run parallel to one 
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another separated by a few miles’ distance 
can easily be made one way. In less-devel- 
oped areas where neither of these situations 
exists, one-way operation is feasible only 
when the traffic volume becomes large enough 
to justify construction of a parallel road. 
But, by and large, highways in areas where 
traffic volume is heaviest are the ones which 
can most easily be converted to one-way 
operation. 

Two-lane roads are the weak link in our 
highway system. The means to improve 
them is within our reach. The shocking toll 
of deaths and injuries taken by these roads 
compels us to take action. 


COLORADO GREETS THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. McVicker] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Friday, along with my congressional col- 
leagues from Colorado, I had the honor 
and pleasure of accompanying President 
Johnson to his speaking engagement at 
the University of Denver. The President 
was awarded an honorary degree from 
that fine institution. 

Colorado’s welcome to the President 
was warm and sincere, and he was quite 
clearly pleased. The Denver metropoli- 
tan area, which includes most of my dis- 
trict, has long been noted for its robust 
Western hospitality. 

As these news stories from the Denver 
papers indicate, Denver’s enthusiasm is 
matched by the President and Mrs. John- 
son’s high opinion of our area. In these 
somewhat grim days of urban poverty, 
blight, and impersonality, we in Colorado 
feel fortunate to retain a friendlier 
tradition. 

These excerpts from the Rock Moun- 
tain News and the Denver Post chronicle 
the President’s stay in Denver, his major 
address at the university, and his rapport 
with the record crowds. I commend 
these excerpts to the attention of my fel- 
low Members: 

{From the Denver Post] 

DENVER THRONGS GREET L.B.J.—RELAXED 
PRESIDENT JOKES WITH Crowp—DENVER 
UNIVERSITY TALK CITES BID FoR PEACE 

(By Tom Gavin) 

Relaxed and puckish, President Johnson 
jokingly linked his Denver visit to this area’s 
population growth Friday as he began a fast- 
paced Colorado visit, which saw him greeted 
by an estimated 65,000 to 70,000 area resi- 
dents. 

“Denver is a city on the move,” he told a 
sweltering throng of 25,000 after landing at 
Stapleton International Airport in midafter- 
noon and noting the population here had 


increased 5 per cent since his 1964 campaign 
visit. 


And then, with a grin, he added: “Just 


think what would happen if I came back 
every two years.” 


The answering cheer from the crowd 
brought another grin and an added remark, 
That's neither a prediction nor a promise.” 

SOMBER CHANGE 

It was a different chief executive, how- 

ever—one as somber as his academic robes 
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were black—when he addressed the more 
than 6,000 persons who had waited more than 
an hour to hear him in the University of 
Denver Arena. 

There he spoke of the search for peace— 
“the greatest of all man’s tasks in our 
time“ — and of his view that America’s poli- 
cies abroad must refiect and extend its hopes 
and aspirations for our own citizens. 

Those who would understand our inter- 
national attitudes, the President said at the 
DU convocation where he received an hon- 
orary degree, must first understand our do- 
mestic politics. 


COLLECTIVE VOICE 


“Politics are the means by which men give 
collective voice to their hopes and aspira- 
tions,“ he said. “Can we suppose that these 
are so very different for Americans than for 
the people of the other lands from which 
our parents came? 

“I think certainly not. Nor will we long 
have the confidence and respect of other 
people if we hold what is necessary for Amer- 
icans is also too good for other people.“ 

But although the formal face of the Presi- 
dent was evident in his longest speaking 
appearance of the 244-hour Denver visit, that 
at the arena, the Lyndon Johnson seen by 
the 35,000 to 40,000 Coloradans lining his 
long motorcade route, and at Stapleton, was 
a beaming, grinning, waving, handshaking 
man, who seemed to revel in closeup contacts 
with citizens in their own front yards. 

Three times between the airport and the 
DU campus Friday, he bent an exactingly 
prepared timetable by abruptly halting the 
long procession of cars and buses to talk with 
bystanders. 

And three times the friendly but calm 
crowds lining the sidewalks and curbings 
were transformed into near-frantic throngs, 
elbowing and jostling to get close, to shake 
his hand or just to touch him. More dis- 
tant bystanders ran through the 90-degrees- 
plus temperatures in sometimes-vain efforts 
to arrive before the presidential limousine 
started up again. 

At each stop, sometimes using a “bull- 
horn” voice amplifier, the President spoke. 
He was glad to be here, he said. And thanks 
for coming out. 

He stopped first at E. 82nd Ave, and 
Monaco Parkway, near a large “Park Hill 
Welcomes You” banner stretched across the 
street, and again near E. 18th Ave. and 
Monaco. 

SENDS FOR PUBLISHER 


The last halt was at E. 6th Ave. and 
Monaco, where the President sent for Palmer 
Hoyt, editor and publisher of The Denver 
Post and a personal friend. Hoyt rode the 
rest of the way with the chief executive, 
after being introduced to the crowd as “an 
old friend of mine.” 

The President's Denver trip began with 
almost pinpoint precision as Air Force 1, the 
large Boeing jet of silver, white and two 
shades of blue, which hears both the presi- 
dential seal and the American flag on its sides, 
landed at Stapleton at 2:45 p.m.—just one 
minute ahead of schedule. 

At 3 p.m. after the craft had whiningly 
taxied to a ramp area jammed with people 
and welcoming signs, the President and Mrs. 
Johnson descended and moved down a long 
and lengthening receiving line headed by 
Gov. John Love and his entire family. 


GREETINGS VARIED 


The greetings varied from formal to inti- 
mate. Mrs. Hoyt and Mrs. Johnson ex- 
changed cheek kisses. The publisher was 
given a quick presidential hug. The first 
lady looked up in delighted surprise as the 
crowd sang an earlier-rehearsed “Happy 
Birthday,” recognizing the chief executive's 
58th birthday Saturday, 

Behind the presidential couple, as it 
traversed the receiving line, was a long—and 
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politically mixed—line of officials traveling 
on Air Force 1. Among the leaders were 
Sens, GORDON Alxorr and PETER DoMINIckK, 
both R-Colo; Reps. WAYNE ASPINALL, BYRON 
RoGers, Roy McVicker and FRANK Evans, all 
Colorado Democrats. 

Except for Love, the receiving line was 
dominated by Democrats, among them Den- 
ver Mayor Tom Currigan; Steve McNichols 
and Bill Grant, state party officials; Roy 
Romer, Democratic Senate candidate, and Lt. 
Gov. Robert L. Knous, Democratic candidate 
for governor. 

Democratic campaign signs were abundant 
in the waiting crowd, too. But the Presi- 
dent himself dipped only fleetingly into 
political partisanship, referring to “your four 
great congressmen” (all Democrats) in ac- 
knowledging the dignitaries present, before 
beginning a short airport talk. 

He'd been criticized, the President told the 
Stapleton crowd, by a Washington news- 
paper columnist for making his Western tour 
when there were so many problems to be 
solved in Washington. 

But, said the chief executive, “all our 
problems don't seem to be solvable in Wash- 
ington. Some of them are going to be 
solved in places like Denver.” 


PRAISES DENVER 


Johnson praised Denver, too, noting that 
its levels of poverty and inadequate housing 
are substantially lower than those of other 
large cities and that this region is seeking to 
cure problems like air and water pollution. 

“This is an example,” he added, “of what 
can happen when a great city decides to 
tackle the problems of the 20th century.” 

Johnson’s return to Stapleton, delayed by 
an impromptu handshaking detour into 
nearby DU Stadium where a track meet was 
in progress, followed roughly the same route, 
but went much faster. Although smaller, 
there still were crowds standing along the 
route. 

The President and Mrs. Johnson stood 
chatting with bystanders for more than five 
minutes before mounting the stairs to the 
plane and then turning—the executive's arm 
around his wife’s waist—to give a last wave 
at the several hundred persons still there. 

There were only a few anti-Viet Nam war 
signs, and several young men displayed an 
“It’s a Republican Lear“ banner along E. 6th 
Avenue. On E. Evans Avenue there was seen 
a sign reading: “Draft George Hamilton,” an 
escort of the President's daughter, Lynda, 

Earlier at the airport, though, there had 
been two girls displaying placards which 
read: Teen-age GOP’s Welcome LBJ to 
Denver.” 

As the President said in his Stapleton re- 
marks: “Denver has always been exceedingly 
friendly to the Johnsons, and this trip is no 
exception.” 


Big Denver CROWD PLEASES PRESIDENT 
(By Richard Tucker) 

A beaming President Johnson whisked 
through Denver Friday, obviously enjoying 
his contact with more than 72,000 well- 
wishers. 

The President, who has had anti-war pick- 
ets to contend with on other occasions, was 
visibly pleased at the warm Denver welcome. 
There were no pickets during the entire 
afternoon. 

Three times he stopped his motorcade en 
route from Stapleton International Airport 
to the University of Denver to spontaneously 
greet the crowds. 

KISSES LITTLE GIRL 

He jumped from his car to kiss a little girl, 
shook as many hands as he could, and spoke 
to bystanders through a special “bull-horn” 
public address system in the car. 


“Thank you for coming down to see me,” 
he said. Or, It's nice to be in Denver.“ 
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Then, a block later, ‘How are you?” And, 
a bit farther, “I'm glad to see you.” 

The President was enthusiastic about his 
reception to official welcomers. 

He remarked frequently how pleased he 
was to see so many smiles on the faces of 
people; and on how happy they seemed to be. 

Mr. Johnson also offered complimentary 
remarks on the appearance of the private 
homes he passed, from the moment he en- 
tered residential neighborhoods after leaving 
the airport for DU. 

He was particularly impressed, companions 
reported, with the Monaco pkwy. area. 


GREETS TRACK STARS 


After his DU speech on foreign policy, Mr. 
Johnson again strode into the crowds to 
greet Junior Olympic track stars competing 
in the nearby stadium, to shake more hands, 
and sign autographs. 

At DU, the President defended the right 
of his critics to disagree with America’s for- 
eign policies—anqd reserved for himself the 
right to “dissent from the dissent.” 

He acknowledged that all actions of his 
Administration have not been “universally 
popular“ and aren't likely to be in the 
future. 

“But we defend, and intend to defend,” he 
said, “the right of everyone to disagree with 
what we urge or do. We ask only that when 
we dissent from the dissent, it be recognized 
as an exercise of the very right we defend— 
the right of free speech.” 

Mr. Johnson spoke at a DU convocation 
which marked the start of construction on a 
new space science building. 

Police estimated 25,000 people met the 
Presidential jet at Stapleton International 
Airport, another 40,000 lined the route to 
DU, and 6,200 heard the President’s foreign 
policy speech in the DU Arena, 

Jounsons Stnc DeEnver’s Praises—NEGRO 
Homes Impress L.B.J. 


(By Barnet Nover, chief, Post Washington 
Bureau) 


Jounson Crry, Tex.—Denver was enthu- 
siastically praised by President and Mrs. 
Johnson at a birthday press conference at 
the LBJ ranch Saturday. 

Denver visited by the chief executive and 
his wife, Friday, during a three-state tour, is 
a beautiful town, they both said. The Pres- 
ident also said it was a town that handled 
major municipal problems the way they 
ought to be handled. 

Talking with Sen. EVERETT DIRKSEN, R-III., 
who had phoned him at the ranch to wish 
him a happy 58th birthday, the President 
told the Senate Republican leader what he 
had discovered in the Mile High City. 

“I said,” the chief executive explained, 
“when they ask you ‘how can these cities 
handle some of their problems?’ the first 
thing I would say is ‘go and see Denver.“ 

“You drove through places,” Johnson con- 
tinued, “where you would expect to see the 
ghettoes in Denver and you saw modest 
homes. 

“I said to some of my people that it looked 
very much like my mother’s home in Austin, 
Tex.—three-bedroom little home with one 
bath; with a beautiful lawn, small, attrac- 
tive, with flowers growing in the windows, 
well kept with great pride, and happy people 
living in it.” 

The President continued: 

“It would be difficult to believe that those 
were Negro homes, if you hadn’t seen them 
standing there and if the mayor and the 
governor—of two different parties—hadn’t 
told you that they had, in their judgment, 
the fairest housing bill of any state in the 
Union. 

“They had committees to control housing. 
The Scripps-Howard publisher (Jack Foster) 
and The Denver Post publisher, (Palmer) 
Mr. Hoyt told me how hard they had worked 
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to have these committee go around and help 
with these problems, encouraging home 
ownership. 

The President said he was told that the 
Negroes had put a really disproportionate 
share of their income into home purchases, 
“because they had such pride in the place 
where they lived.” 

“They had no problem with outsiders com- 
ing in,” he added, “and staging big marches 
and pickets with signs. Some people felt 
Denver had to have one. So, some of them 
came in and urged one. They said it was 
the biggest flop of the year because these 
people have their homes and they are happy. 

“In some of the areas 70, 80, 90 per cent 
of those homes we saw yesterday (Friday) ,” 
Johnson stated, “were inhabited by Negroes 
and by Mexicans and by people who had a 
part in home ownership.” 


WIFE ADDS PRAISE 


Mrs. Johnson added her praise of Denver 
to that given by the President, 

“My husband has talked at length about 
what we saw in Denver,” she told reporters, 
“but something else was registering about 
every step of the way as we rode along sev- 
eral big boulevards, with their gorgeous 
green median strips, bordered by great trees, 
and with brilliant flowers—all so well kept. 

“You've no idea,” she added, “how de- 
lighted I was when we got out of the car 
and (turning to the President) the first 
thing you said to me was ‘isn't this the pret- 
tiest city you ever saw?’ 

“I was pleased you were thinking along 
the same lines because what happens to our 
cities is at the top of the list of problems.” 

“I would like to point out one thing that 
the publishers pointed out to me yesterday,” 
the President said. 

“They told me that when Denver was born 
there was no grass growing in the area. 
There was not a tree present. They said 
that all of that was manmade. Man brought 
in the grass, the trees, the water, the fer- 
tilizer that led to the beautiful scenery we 
saw.” 


From the Denver Post] 
Wry DENVERITES STILL CAN SMILE 


What really got President Johnson about 
Denver, he told several people during his 
weekend visit, was not just that Denverites 
were so friendly to him, but that they looked 
so relaxed and happy among themselves, 
Everywhere he looked, he said, he saw smil- 
ing faces, of all colors and kinds. 

This he found infinitely refreshing. And 
this, too—if we had to pick just one—is 
what we'd rate as Denver's single greatest 
asset: the fact that, by and large, Denverites 
are happy, relaxed, friendly people, both 
among themselves and with visitors and 
newcomers. 

There's a serious, basically important rea- 
son for this, which we hope we and our 
neighbors never forget. 

Why do you suppose President Johnson 
sees fewer smiles on faces in cities back East, 
or in the Midwest—even when they're cheer- 
ing him? Any Denverite who's been there in 
recent years knows what the faces of too 
many people there are like: tense, tight, 
fearful, hurried and harried. 

Why? Ralph Waldo Emerson expressed it 
best 100 years ago. Back there, things are 
in the saddle and ride mankind.” Or as a 
modern sociologist might put it, those people 
are ridden by fears caused by unsolved prob- 
lems grown too big for most cities to cope 
with: crowding, racial injustice, bad housing, 

transportation, polluted air and water 
and all the dreary rest. 

So what’s the difference in Denver? The 
difference, it seems to us, is that here we the 
people are still in the saddle, Problems 
we've got, for sure—the same ones those 
cities back East have. But here they are 
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not yet out of control; they are not insolu- 
ble. We have reason for confidence that, 
working together, we can solve them. And 
we have reason to trust each other to work 
together. 

Why this confidence? This trust? Prob- 
ably because our city is younger; the prob- 
lems simply haven't had time to grow big. 
And certainly because good and wise people 
in the past have laid a solid foundation for 
solying our problems. Look, for instance, at 
the problems that plague other cities: 

Pure water: Denverites have solved this 
one years ago. 

Pure air: We've made a good start, though 
there's plenty of work left to do. 

Crowding: This is mainly a matter, in the 
Denver area, Of providing open spaces, such 
as parks. We've fallen behind the pace of 
growth. Yet such projects as the South 
Platte River Valley are a start on catching 
up. 

Urban ugliness: The President remarked on 
the beauty of Monaco and 6th Ave. parkways. 
These are legacies of Denver's great mayor 
Bob Speer, and people like George Cranmer. 
It's long past time the city created new beau- 
ties like these; but the foundation is there. 

Racial Tensions: While Chicago agonizes 
over its segregated housing, Denver—and 
Colorado—have open housing firmly in the 
law, and good people of all colors and creeds 
are making it a peaceful reality. 

Poverty: Progress is slow, but Denver is 
moving on many fronts, particularly in edu- 
cation, to remove its causes and train people 
for the jobs that, as this paper's want ads 
show, abound. 

Transportation: This is the only urban 
problem on which nothing is moving except 
studies. Studies transport very few people, 
but perhaps this is the beginning of progress. 

At any rate, as President Johnson said at 
Stapleton International Airport—a quite im- 
pressive symbol of progress in itself Denver 
is moving; it is “an example of what can 
happen when a great city decides to tackle 
the problems of the 20th century.” 

And he said something else there: “The 
spontaneous cooperation of our people is the 
secret weapon that has made our country 
great.” 

In Denver, this has certainly been true. 
There is a tradition of spontaneous citizen 
action to solve the city’s problems which 
dates at least back to the 1870s, when pio- 
neer businessmen raised the kitty that 
brought the Union Pacific Railroad here. 

That is a proud and absolutely priceless 
tradition, and one still vibrantly alive. That 
ts a basic reason why a president—any presi- 
dent—-sees so many smiles on the faces of 
the people of Denver. 

Good people for years now have kept Den- 
ver in the saddle, trying to lick our problems 
before they can grow up to lick us. All of 
us, at one time or another, do our bit to 
make this a good—and therefore happy— 
city. May it always be so. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF INSURED 
SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS AN- 
NOUNCES WHOLEHEARTED SUP- 
PORT FOR HR. 14026, PATMAN 
BILL TO END HIGH INTEREST 
RATE WAR 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, despite 
intensive lobbying by the Federal Reserve 
Board and certain Treasury Department 
officials, the National League of Insured 
Savings Associations today announced its 
wholehearted support for H.R. 14026. 
This is the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee bill, reported out July 28, which 
would establish a flexible, temporary 1- 
year ceiling of 4% percent on consumer- 
type time deposits. 

I am most pleased that the National 
League has taken this statesmanlike step 
to support our bill which will not only 
lend assistance to the housing market 
but also tend to dampen inflationary 
pressures and, most important, lower 
interest rates. The National League 
should be commended particularly in 
view of the fact that this bill also con- 
tains a temporary rate control over all 
insured savings and loan institutions— 
control which the National League has 
traditionally opposed. I am aware of 
the great pressures that were exerted on 
thrift institutions to support the Federal 
Reserve bill, H.R. 17255, introduced by 
Representative STEPHENS of Georgia. 
The National League support for H.R. 
14026 and its opposition to H.R. 17255 is 
based on the fact that the Federal Re- 
serve version merely increases that 
agency’s discretionary authority over 
financial institutions without any assur- 
ance that interest rates will fall or more 
money be made available for housing. 
On the other hand, the league r 
that H.R. 14026 is not only flexible legis- 
lation, but also effective legislation. 

I congratulate National League Presi- 
dent, Harry P. Greep, and the entire 
membership of the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations. 

I ask unanimous consent that the Na- 
tional League news release of September 
1 appear at this point in the RECORD. 

{A National League of Insured Savings 
Associations news release] 

WASHINGTON, September 1.—A decision to 
support the Patman bill which would im- 
pose temporarily Federal controls on savings 
and loan dividend rates was announced to- 
day by the National League of Insured Sav- 
ings Associations. 

National League President Harry P. Greep 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and the League's 
position on rate control is the result “of the 
extraordinary tightness of the money mar- 
ket which has pushed interest rates to the 
highest levels in this century.“ 

Following a meeting of the League's Ex- 
ecutive Committee in Washington today, 
Greep declared: “It is important to empha- 
size that the economy of the nation is oper- 
ating under paradoxical and unusual circum- 
stances. With a war in Vietnam, inflation 
threatened at home and a sharp curtailment 
of housing operations, the nation must take 
steps to protect the economy during the 
present difficulty. 

“To moderate severe pressures on the na- 
tion’s credit and money markets, President 
Johnson should move immediately to in- 
crease taxes to the extent necessary, suspend 
7% investment credit and curtail nonessen- 
tial government spending. 

“In the financial area, the savings and 
loan industry recognizes that legislation 
which will stabilize competitive forces dur- 
ing the present money market stringency 
would be in the public interest at this time. 
The League believes that the Congress should 
establish dividend rate controls on a tem- 
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porary one-year basis in recognition of the 
importance of a free market in mortgage 
funds to the success of the nation’s housing 
program.” 

Greep, President of Atlantic Federal Sav- 
ings and Loan Association of Fort Lauder- 
dale, said that in its consideration of rate 
control legislation, the League’s Executive 
Committee called for enactment of HR. 
14026 on which the House of Representatives 
will begin debate next Wednesday. 

In addition to Federal dividend rate con- 
trols for one year, the Patman bill would 
impose a 4½ % ceiling on new commercial 
bank certificates of deposit under $100,000 
until August 1, 1967. 

The National League official said that 
while the Patman bill itself would not pro- 
duce new money for home financing, it 
might help to stabilize the flow of savings 
funds to thrift institutions for housing pur- 


poses, 

He added: “The problem in housing today 
is that there has been a sharp curtailment 
in availability of funds for home buying 
transactions and this problem will not be 
alleviated until the government and the 
Congress move to stabilize the nation’s 
credit markets by moderating demands for 
funds. 

“Under the program of the Federal Reserve 
System, housing has been sacrificed on the 
altar of ‘tight money’, and it is both unrea- 
sonable and unfair to expect housing alone 
to bear the brunt of the Federal Reserve's 
policies.” 


HIGH INTEREST RATES DO NOT 
HURT BIG BUSINESSES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the crisis 
in our economy now due to record high 
interest rates has devastated the home- 
building interest, wrecked all hopes of 
prospective home buyers, and made 
credit almost impossible for the small 
businessman. I would like to call to the 
attention of my colleagues an article that 
recently appeared in Business Week 
magazine which describes the attitude 
that big businessmen are taking on 
higher and higher interest rates—“very 
matter-of-factly.” 

The Fed's policy has not halted cor- 
porate spending as they felt it would 
back last December 6, 1965. 

The article follows: 

[From Business Week, Aug. 27, 1966] 
BUSINESSMEN SHRUG OFF THE PRIME RATE 

Boost—Some Are Losinc Our Now In THE 

SCRAMBLE To Borrow FUNDS, BUT THOSE 

Wao Can GET Money Do Nor Yer APPEAR 

To Be Worrtep at Havinc To Pay AT Least 

6 PERCENT 

To most businessmen, large and small, ris- 
ing interest rates apparently are just an- 
other cost of doing business—much like the 
rising costs of materials or labor. So they 
are taking last week’s increase in the prime 
rate to 6%—the fourth since last December— 
very matter-of-factly. 

This reaction points up the dilemma that 
faces the Federal Reserve. The goal the Feds 
has set for its policy of ever-tighter money 
is a cutback in corporate spending. But the 
latest increase in rates shows no more 
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promise of producing that result than previ- 
ous rate boosts. Apparently, in the present 
situation it’s not the cost of money that in- 
fluences business spending plans but the 
simple question of availability. 
SPEAKING OUT 

Merlin H. Birk, president of Aluminum 
Specialty Co., maker of cooking and baking 
ware, plastic Christmas trees, and roller 
skates in Manitowoc, Wis., put the business 
reaction succinctly: “Short-term borrowing 
is a way of life for us, and the recent interest 
rate increase isn’t going to make us change 
our business approach or business plans.” 

The sentiment is similar on the long-term 
end. Says Jerome Bohland, treasurer of 
giant, Toledo-based Owen-lIllinois, Inc., 
which is currently embarked on a mammoth 
expansion program: “Our general corporate 
attitude is that you can't stop a §$500-million 
program just because the cost of borrowing 
goes up. That's part of the cost of the pro- 
gram, and If it is one that is going to produce 
a more profitable operation for the corpora- 
tion, then it must proceed.” 


PASS IT ON 


Typical of the way businessmen are treat- 
ing the high cost of money is the line of 
reasoning followed by Raymond N. Leach, 
president of Jasper Blackburn Corp., of St. 
Louis, which manufactures wiring devices 
and pole-line equipment. The way Leach 
sees it, as long as there is a demand for his 
products, and as long as he can pass in- 
creased costs on to his customers, then there 
is still good reason to borrow—even at the 
present high rates. 


AVAILABILITY 


However, bankers in many parts of the 
country say that the time has come when 
an increasing number of businessmen are 
not going to get the loans they want no 
matter what rate they are willing to pay. 
Bank lending power, they point out, simply 
won't cover the demand. 

Says one leading New York City banker: 
“This last increase has stimulated borrow- 
ing even more. Businessmen realize that 
we had to raise our rates because there is not 
enough money to go around, and they want 
to make sure that they get their slice of the 
pie before it’s all gone.” 

Moreover, prime-rate customers, such as 
General Electric Co. and Bethlehem Steel, 
have placed king-sized orders for new cash. 
This means that instead of six or seven cus- 
tomers of a bank getting, say, $25 million, 
it all goes to one. 

The banking fraternity is in almost com- 
plete agreement that the only thing that 
can limit borrowing at this point is a further 
tightening in the availability of funds unless 
the government raises taxes or spends less. 

As it stands now, companies that haven't 
maintained good bank relations are out in 
the cold when it comes to new loans. And 
even corporations that are on good terms 
with their banks are finding that they can’t 
get all the cash they need. 

The squeeze on cash is becoming particu- 
larly evident in the reduced cash flows of 
many corporations. Bills are being paid 
more slowly, investments are being cut back, 
and corporate treasurers are looking through 
their ledgers for ways to raise funds to sup- 
plement the banks’ dwindling supply. 

For example, Herbert Randlett, treasurer 
of Seattle’s Talley Corp., which manufac- 
tures paper tape punches, says: “We are 
selling equipment we leased to customers 
to leasing companies, and selling our factory 
equipment to leasing companies on a lease- 
back arrangement.” 

OUTLOOK 

If the squeeze for funds is a problem now, 
there's a strong likelihood that it could get 
much worse in coming weeks. For one thing, 
corporations face another big tax date on 
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Sept. 15, which will pull $4.7-billion from 
their coffers. 

Also, there is an estimated $4-billion in 
bank certificates of deposit due to mature 
in September. Bankers are fearful that with 
many money-market instruments, such as 
commercial paper, offering rates substan- 
tially higher than their legal 544% maximum 
on CDs, there might be a substantial runoff. 


TIGHT MONEY HURTS EVERYONE 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Patman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the dis- 
tinguished financial columnist, Sylvia 
Porter, has been writing a series of col- 
umns on the problems we are facing with 
the present tight money, high-interest 
rate policy pursued by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. In her column in the 
Evening Star of August 29, Miss Porter 
describes how high interests effect al- 
most everyone, increasing the cost to 
businesses as well as the cost of items to 
the public. 

One section of her column, I believe, 
needs a correction. She states the pres- 
ent high rates of interest are attracting 
foreign funds to U.S. markets for invest- 
ment, This aspect of raising domestic 
interest to attract foreign funds is not 
quite as effective as Miss Porter states. 
Governor J. L. Robertson stated in our 
hearings on H.R. 14026 that this policy 
does not produce an excess in our balance 
of payments enough to be a worthwhile 
restraint on our balance-of-payments 
deficit. I call to my colleagues’ attention 
Miss Porter's interesting analysis. 

Your Money’s WorrH—Does TIGHT 
Money HELP ANYBODY? 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

“Tight money” is a far from perfect anti- 
inflation weapon. It can directly restrain, 
and just to a limited extent, only the “de- 
mand-pull” form of inflation, It cannot di- 
rectly restrain the cost-push“ form of in- 
flation and with the approach of key wage 
negotiations in vital industries, this is be- 
coming our gravest threat. It is painfully 
discriminatory. 

While it is hurting the housing industry 
and smaller businessmen, it is not doing 
more than annoy corporations with 
credit ratings and with a tax schedule which 
reduce a 7 percent loan an after-tax cost 
of around 31% percent, 

All these points have been underlined in 
the preceding two columns. Here are some 
additional details. 

Q.: Don’t higher interest rates add to liv- 
ing costs? 

A.: Of course they do. One reason the 
Consumer Price Index has been climbing in 
recent months has been the spiral in mort- 
gage interest rates and the rise in installment 
loan rates. The extra dollar you pay for 
interest is an extra dollar out of your spend- 
ing money just as much as any extra dollar 
you spend for food or clothing. 

One reason operating costs of businessmen 
are rising is also the upsurge in all loan 
rates. 

A paradox is that the policy designed to 
curb inflation is simultaneously adding to 
inflation. 
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Q.: How is tight money affecting balance 
of payments? 

A.: Here is a bright aspect. Juicy returns 
on high-quality investments have been pull- 
ing in foreign funds to the U.S. Several 
fundamental forces in the balance of pay- 
ments were adverse in the first half of this 
year. The surplus of exports of goods over 
imports narrowed. Spending for Viet Nam 
and the tourist spree put our international 
accounts in the red. But the influx of in- 
vestment funds to take advantage of high 
interest rates held down the payments deficit 
to an annual rate of $1.4 billion, not much 
more than the $1.3 billion of 1965. The ob- 
vious determination of the Federal Reserve 
System to use orthodox monetary policy to 
fight inflation also is helping to retain for- 
eign confidence in the dollar’s value. 

Q.: Are we seeing the worst of the squeeze 
now? 

A.: Almost surely not yet. Banks face a 
big pinch in September. 

Seasonal demands for loans will be piling 
in on top of a contraseasonal bulge in loans 
these past few months. At the same time, 
the Federal Reserve will be continuing to re- 
duce the banks’ supply of lendable funds 
and they will be losing deposits as financial 
institutions transfer funds to mediums pay- 
ing them more than the 5½ percent maxi- 
mum they can get on bank certificates of 
deposit. 

The Federal Reserve will see to it that 
banks get funds they must have; it will not 
halt they growth of credit and substitute 
the danger of depression for inflation. But 
it will be a big squeeze. 

Q.: When will the squeeze end? 

A.: When the economic forces shift away 
from accelerating inflation. This could hap- 
pen abruptly but it is not happening yet. 

Q.: What will be the outcome? 

A.: Not even policymakers will predict, 
We have had no experience in modern times 
with tight money on this scale. The Federal 
Reserve is applying the credit brakes on an 
economic road that is dark and unmapped. 


VIEWS ON THE ELECTION REFORM 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve there is need for a radical reform 
of our election laws, not only along the 
lines of the President’s proposals, but 
going beyond those proposals in an ef- 
fort to stop the trend toward ever-more- 
costly campaigns. In my judgment, 
realistic limits should be imposed on 
election campaign expenditures for Fed- 
eral office, and candidates should be as- 
sisted through a limited use of the frank- 
ing privilege and in other ways. 

On July 21, in testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Elections of the House 
Administration Committee, I outlined a 
series of proposals to achieve these ob- 
jectives. I have now incorporated these 
proposals in a bill and a resolution which 
I have today introduced. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include herewith the text of 
my testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Elections: 

Mr. Chairman, I am grateful for the op- 
portunity to appear here today before you 
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to express my views on H.R. 15317, the Elec- 
tion Reform Act of 1966. 

I was among those who was delighted when 
the President included in his State of the 
Union Address strong pleas for election re- 
form, particularly in the field of campaign 
expenditures. And I welcome the further 
communication from the President on this 
subject, dated May 26, 1966, in which he out- 
lined various specific proposals. As I un- 
derstand it, H.R. 15317, the bill under con- 
sideration today, corresponds precisely to 
the bill submitted by the President, except 
that it omits the proposals for changes in 
the income tax lews. Those proposals have 
been referred, I understand, to another com- 
mittee, and I hope that that Committee will 
act on them. 

In general, I want to record my whole- 
hearted support for the purposes of this 
measure, described by the President as fol- 
lows: 

First, it would for the first time make 
effective past efforts to achieve complete 
public disclosure of campaign funds. The 
bill would require all candidates and all 
committees supporting them for federal 
office to report, clearly and promptly, the 
sources of all their funds and how these 
funds are spent. 

Second, it would also require disclosure by 
Members of Congress of gifts and income. 

Third, it would revise existing law and for 
the first time make effective the ceilings on 
the size of contributions. 

Most particularly, I applaud those provi- 
sions which are designed to bring about 
much more thorough public disclosure of 
campaign contributions and expenditures 
than is required under present law. The 
President correctly characterized the present 
laws dealing with campaign financing as 
“more loophole than law.” It seems clear 
that all committees supporting candidates for 
federal office should be required to report on 
contributions and expenses, both in connec- 
tion with primary elections, as well as gen- 
eral or special elections. 

There is also need for more effective limi- 
tations on the contributions that can be 
made from any single source to a campaign 
of any candidate. 

I am less certain of the desirability of re- 
pealing present ceilings on expenses by can- 
didates for federal office. It is true that 

Mmitations have not been effective, 
and perhaps wealthy candidates would al- 
ways find ways to circumvent any restric- 
tions. Nevertheless, if the limitations were 
made more realistic, it might be possible to 
devise provisions that would make evasion 
difficult and dangerous, 

In any event, it is clear that there must 
be provision for effective and timely disclo- 
sure of campaign expenditures, so as to make 
it possible for public opinion ‘to react to ex- 
cessive spending at the polls. Too often to- 
day the disclosures occur, if at all, only after 
election day, when the voters have no oppor- 
tunity to react. 

‘The bill before us contains various valu- 
able provisions spelling out the duties of the 
Clerk of the House and the Secretary of the 
Senate with regard to the statements re- 
quired to be filed, all designed to further 
the purposes of complete, timely, and effec- 
tive disclosure. For example, the simple re- 
quirement that these officers “make copies of 
all such statements available on request at 
the cost of reproduction” ‘will of itself make 
the filings far more useful, 

I seriously question, however, whether the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House are the proper officers to carry out 
the duties specified in H.R. 15317. These ofi- 
cers are, after all, elected at the opening of 
each Congress and they are naturally disin- 
clined to act in such a way as to displease 
members of their respective legislative bod- 
jes. Since I can understand that there might 
be some reluctance on the part of the Con- 
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gress to give responsibility for enforcement 
of these provisions to an officer of the Execu- 
tive Branch, I would suggest that the respon- 
sibility be given to the Comptroller General, 
a nonpartisan agent of the Congress who is 
to a large extent insulated from political 
pressures through the stability of his 14 
year term. The Comptroller General's office 
would also be better equipped to carry out 
the responsibility for the handling and copy- 
ing of the statements to be filed, and where 
inconsistencies or discrepancies appear on 
the face of the reports to conduct the neces- 
sary audits and investigations. Such audit 
and investigation should be specifically au- 
thorized im the bill. In addition, the bill 
should that statements filed should 
be available to the public promptly after 
fillng—presumably within 24 hours—and 
should specify a reasonable time limit for 
the provision of copies on request. 

One weakness in the present law is that 
there is no effective way of assuring that 
candidates and their supporting committees 
comply with existing filing requirements. 
The only penalty for non-compliance is a 
criminal penalty and this, understandably 
enough, has never been used. 

The President's proposals suffer from the 
same defect. I would suggest, first, that the 
law should require the officer or officers with 
whom reports are to be filed to make public 
announcement of those candidates whose re- 
ports were not filed in time or were other- 
wise patently deficient, and, second that sub- 
stantial compliance with the filing require- 
ments be made a qualification for the office 
in question. If these steps were taken, we 
could be sure that candidates would be me- 
ticulous in their determination to comply 
with the statutory requirements. 

I am also in favor of Title III of the bill 
which would require members of Congress to 
report on gifts and other income. I believe, 
however, that the provision should be ex- 
tended to include income from real estate or 
other investments, as well as income for serv- 
ices performed. Again, I suggest that the 
information should be filed with the Comp- 
trolier General rather than with the Clerk 
of the House and the Secretary of the Senate. 

I should like now to turn to another as- 
pect of the problem of enabling candidates 
of modest means to meet the financial bur- 
dens of modern political campaigns. Surely, 
we want to do all that we can to prevent the 
development of a political world in which 
only the wealthy or friends of the wealthy 
can hope to run for elective office. 

Existing laws approach this problem by at- 
tempting to impose ceilings on the amount 
that can be spent in campaigns, but they 
have proved wholly ineffective, and there is a 
serious question as to whether effective ceil- 
ings can ever be imposed. (The President’s 
proposals appear to proceed on the premise 
that, at least so far as the candidate person- 
ally is concerned, no limitation on campaign 
spending should even be attempted). 

Perhaps, then, we should concentrate on 
ways to assist the candidate of modest means 
to carry out at least the bare essentials of 
an effective campaign, It is clearly within 
the power of the federal and local govern- 
ments to do this. 

First, I would suggest that a limited use of 
the frank be extended to candidates for fed- 
eral office (in the same manner that persons 
elected to the Congress, but not yet sworn 
in, are permitted to use the frank.) For 
example, each candidate for Congress might 
be permitted to send postage-free one gen- 
eral mailing to the registered voters in his 
District. This privilege would be worth sev- 
eral thousand dollars. 

Another area where the federal govern- 
ment could assist is to make meeting rooms 
in federal buildings available to candidates 
for federal office at a nominal rental. 

In regard to making radio or television 
facilities available, especially in areas such as 
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New York City where 30 or 40 Congressional 
districts are within the range of the main 
radio and TV stations, there are many com- 
plications. ‘Nevertheless, we should at least 
explore the possibilities of requiring radio 
and TV stations to provide a certain amount 
of air time during pre-election periods to 
candidates free of charge. 

Another campaign technique which is 
frequently important, particularly in metro- 
politan areas, is the person-to-person tele- 
phone campaign, involving many thousands 
of calls. These are very expensive when the 
calls are charged at standard rates. While 
the Congress has no power to act in this 
area, it might be possible to devise ways to 
encourage local telephone companies to per- 
mit reduced rates for political candidates, 
The public interest in making certain that 
candidates can reach the maximum number 
of voters with their message is sufficient to 
warrant a reduction in charge for this public 
service. 

There are other ways in which government 
can make it possible for each candidate's 
message to get through to every qualified 
voter. A prime example is the Oregon Vot- 
ers Pamphlet which is mailed by the State 
to each qualified voter. Its pages are avall- 
able to a candidate, at modest charge, to 
state his case for election. This provides 
each voter with a single piece of literature in 
which he can learn about all the candidates 
who seek his support and read their own 
statements. 

While the federal government could prob- 
ably not feasibly undertake any comparable 
service, at least the mailing of such official 
voters guides could be made postage-free, 
and the federal government might even con- 
sider making matching grants to states to 
encourage such beneficial activities in the 
area of political education. 

The problem before us is an urgent one 
and legislative action is long overdue. I 
earnestly hope that it will be possible for 
action along the lines of the President's pro- 
posals to be taken at this session. As the 
President said in his message to us, “Public 
confidence in the elective is the 
foundation of public confidence in govern- 
ment. There is no higher duty of a demo- 
cratic government than to insure that 
confidence.” 


COORDINATING FEDERAL GRANT 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. FOUNTAIN] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
a very perceptive address made recently 
by Mr. Harold Seidman, Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, before 
the National Legislative Conference held 


the 170 grant-in-aid programs now ad- 
ministered by 21 different Federal de- 
partments and agencies. In emphasiz- 
ing the central role of State and local 
government in the administration of 
these programs, Mr. Seidman said: 

The function of establishing State, re- 
gional or local goals, developing comprehen- 


sive plans, and determining priorities among 
grant proposals in terms of these goals and 
their relationship to comprehensive plans 
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and financial restraints is and should re- 
main a local, not a Federal, responsibility. 
I am convinced that if this job is performed 
well at the local level it will contribute more 
to the effective coordination of programs at 
the Federal level than any other action that 
could be taken. 


He also observed: 


The Federal Government has a direct ob- 
ligation, in turn, to scrutnize its policies, or- 
ganization and operations from the view- 
point of their impact on State and local or- 
ganization and administration. The studies 
of the Subcommittees on Intergovernmental 
Relations of the House and Senate Commit- 
tees on Government Operations and the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations have made major contributions in 
this regard. Their findings provide no 
grounds for Federal complacency. 


The text of Mr. Seidman’s address 
follows: 


COORDINATION OF FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID 
PROGRAMS 


(Address of Harold Seidman, Assistant Direc- 
tor for Management and Organization, U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget, before the National 
Legislative Conference, Portland, Maine, 
Aug. 18, 1966) 

In ancient times alchemists believed im- 
plicitly in the existence of a “philosopher's 
stone” which would provide the key to the 
universe and, in effect, solve all the problems 
of mankind. The quest for coordination is 
in many respects the twentieth century 
equivalent of the medieval search for a 
philosopher’s stone. If only we can find 
the right formula for coordination, we can 
reconcile the irreconsilable, harmonize com- 
peting and wholly divergent interests, over- 
come the irrationalities in our government 
structures, and make the hard policy deci- 
sions. 

We are prone to forget that coordination 
is not neutral. To the extent that it results 
in mutual agreement or a decision on some 
policy, course of action, or inaction, inevit- 
ably it advances some interests at the ex- 
pense of others, or more than others. It as- 
sumes at least some community of interests 
with respect to basic goals. Without such 
a community of interests, there can be no 
effective coordination. Coordination con- 
tains no more magic than the philosopher's 
stone. It does contain, however, a good deal 
of the substance with which the alchemists 
were concerned—the proper placement and 
relationship of the elements to achieve a 
given result. 

Coordination difficulties are merely the 
symptoms of much more deeply rooted prob- 
lems. Unless we have the courage to face 
up to these basic problems, our efforts to 
produce cooperation and reduce tension and 
conflict through new or improved coordinat- 
ing devices inevitably will be doomed to fail- 
ure. The core of the problem, as described 
by Senator EDMUND Muskie, Chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations, is the difficulty of manag- 
Ing 170 grant-in-aid programs in the 21 dif- 
ferent Federal departments and agencies 
and in over 92,000 units of government 
throughout our 50 States—counties, munici- 
palities, townships, metropolitan areas, in- 
dependent school districts and other special 
districts.” If this complex system is to work 
and we are, in President Johnson’s words, 
“to develop a creative Federalism to best use 
the wonderful diversity of our institutions,” 
each of the partners in the Federal system 
must have the capability and the willingness 
to do his part of the job. 

The Federal grant-in-aid is the means by 
which our system of government is distin- 
guished from every other major power in the 
world. We have elected as a nation to fi- 
nance and administer cooperatively with 
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State and local governments a host of essen- 
tial programs to achieve national objectives, 
rather than to rely primarily on direct Fed- 
eral operations. This is no recent develop- 
ment but one which has its roots in the 
midst of the Civil War when the Morrill Act 
of 1862 established our present land grant 
colleges. 

In part, our current problems are the 
natural consequences of rapid growth in the 
size, number and variety of Federal grant- 
in-aid programs. In the last ten years Fed- 
eral aid to State and local governments will 
have more than tripled, rising from $4.1 bil- 
lion in 1957 to an estimated $14.6 billion in 
1967. In the same ten-year period, expendi- 
tures by State and local governments from 
their own funds will have more than doubled. 
State and local governments are hard put 
even to keep track of the almost 400 sub- 
categories or separate authorizations for the 
expenditure of Federal funds under various 
grant-in-aid programs, 

Size and complexity, however, will pre- 
sent problems only so long as we refuse to 
adjust to change and to provide the neces- 
sary Management capability. We cannot ex- 
pect to manage successfully a multi-billion 
dollar enterprise with a management system 
suited to a country store. Measures have 
been taken at the Federal level to modernize 
the executive branch structure and to give 
the chief executive and the principal depart- 
ment and agency heads under him the au- 
thority and staff resources to manage the 
programs for which they are responsible. 
Notable landmarks are the Budget and Ac- 
counting Act of 1921, which provided for an 
executive budget, the establishment of the 
Executive Office of the President in 1939, and 
the more than sixty reorganization proposals 
recommended by Presidents Truman, Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy and Johnson which have 
gone into effect since 1949. Strong central 
direction and management are now indispen- 
sable not only in Washington, but also in 
the State capitals, city halls and county 
seats, if we are not to be trapped hopelessly 
in what Senator Musk has aptly called 
“a management muddle.” 

A true partnership cannot exist if one 
partner is strong and the others are weak. 
If State and local governments are to be 
equal partners with the Federal Government 
in achieving a full and creative federalism, 
they must overcome the fragmentation of 
authorities within their jurisdictions and 
give their principal executives the necessary 
authority and resources to manage and bring 
some cohesiveness into the present system. 
The fragmentation of Federal grant programs 
in some degree mirrors the fragmentation of 
authorities at the local level. As a recent 
study of a northeastern State government 
phrased it, the view persists that “admini- 
strative fragmentation helps to maks the 
executive agencies more responsive to legis- 
lative wishes and to popular needs.” 

There are actions the Federal Government 
can and must take to improve and modernize 
the present operation of the Federal system. 
But can such actions be fully effective if not 
accompanied by comparable actions by our 
partners at the State and local level? Can 
our current needs be met when 31 States con- 
tinue to hold biennial legislative sessions; 
61 percent of the mayors in cities of 100,000 
to 500,000 population serve part time; only 
one county in 100 has a full-time county 
manager? : 

I do not share the pessimistic view ex- 
pressed in the report of the Committee on 
Economic Development on “Modernizing 
Local Government” when it stated: 

“American institutions. of local govern- 
ment are under an increasing strain. Well 
designed, by and large, to meet the simpler 
needs of earlier times, they are poorly suited 
to cope with the new burdens imposed on all 
governments by the complex conditions of 
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modern life. Adaptation to change has been 
so slow, and so reluctant that the future 
role—even the continued viability—of these 
institutions is now in grave doubt.” 

I have a deep faith in the strength and 
viability of our State and local government 
institutions, but we will postpone further 
urgently needed reforms at our peril. 

Coordination of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams is a complex and continuing process 
involving vertical and horizontal communi- 
cations among and between Federal agen- 
cies, State and local governments and their 
various agencies and actions at each level of 
government separately and in conjunction 
with other levels. I have stressed the need 
for improvements at the State and local level, 
because I believe the role of State and local 
governments in this process is crucial. Fed- 
eral laws set the objectives and establish the 
ground rules, but the Federal Government 
cannot make a grant until a local agency ini- 
tiates action either by providing matching 
funds or applying for Federal project funds. 
Without local initiative the programs are 
inoperative. 

The function of establishing State, re- 
gional or local goals, developing comprehen- 
sive plans, and determining priorities among 
grant proposals in terms of these goals and 
their relationship to comprehensive plans 
and financial restraints is and should re- 
main a local, not a Federal, responsibility. 
I am convinced that if this job is performed 
well at the local level it will contribute more 
to the effective coordination of programs at 
the Federal level than any other action that 
could be taken. I am aware of the enormous 
obstacles which confront State and local gov- 
ernments in performing this responsibility. 
Federal laws and regulations often compli- 
cate the problems. Many communities have 
no mechanism for collecting current infor- 
mation about the flow of Federal grant funds 
into their local agencies, much less for coor- 
dinating such programs. 

I am encouraged, however, by a number 
of significant developments. Some 28 State 
governments have established means for an 
overall consideration of their participation 
in Federal grant programs. New Jersey, New 
York, Tennessee, Washington, Alaska and 
Rhode Island have established State Offices 
of Urban Affairs for continuing review and 
attention to problems of local government 
finance, structure, organization and plan- 
ning. The National Association of Counties 
is actively engaged in persuading county 
governments to establish Federal aid coor- 
dinators, and over 150 have already done so. 

The effectiveness of these coordinators will 
be limited, however, if they conceive of their 
job solely as a device to facilitate access to 
the Federal Treasury and not, in the first 
instance, to coordinate and provide for the 
establishment of priorities among county 
applications for Federal grants. I under- 
stand that a number of cities are also creat- 
ing offices to coordinate Federal aid pro- 
grams. The establishment of Councils of 
Governments representing elected officials 
of general units of government within a 
region is also a hopeful development and is 
calculated to facilitate regional planning 
and coordination. 

The Federal Government has a direct obli- 
gation, in turn, to scrutinize its policies, or- 
ganization and operations from the view- 
point of their impact on State and local 
organization and administration. The 
studies of the Subcommittees on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations of the House and Sen- 
ate Committees on Government Operations 
and the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations have made major con- 
tributions in this regard. Their findings 
provide no grounds for Federal complacency. 

The Federal Government needs, in cooper- 
ation with its State and local partners, to 
develop a consistent and coordinated attack 
on several key problem areas. 
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1. We must clear some of the brush out of 
what has been called the Federal grant-in- 
aid jungle. The profusion of categories and 
subcategories of Federal grants constitutes 
perhaps the single most important source of 
management and coordination problems, We 
can no longer afford to establish matching 
formulas on a case-by-case basis without 
regard to any general standards or criteria. 
We need greater consistency in the orga- 
nizational and administrative requirements 
imposed by Federal law and regulations and 
should make certain that differences genu- 
inely refiect special program needs, not 
merely historical preferences and adminis- 
trative biases. Means must be devised to 
provide a more effective input by the gen- 
eral managers, not just the specialists, into 
the development of Federal regulations. The 
Bureau of the Budget is tackling the problem 
of competing and overlapping planning re- 
quirements, and we expect to complete our 
study early this fall. We are also working 
with the National Association of State 
Budget Officers to identify Federal grant-in- 
aid requirements impeding State adminis- 
tration and to simplify accounting and audit- 
ing requirements. 

2. We are making progress, but much more 
needs to be done to improve communications 
both among Federal agencies and with the 
heads of general units of local government. 
The President has designated the Vice Presi- 
dent and the Director of the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning to act as his liaison with 
mayors and governors, respectively. Federal 
Executive Boards established in our major 
Federal centers are doing much to facilitate 
communication and are making a special 
effort to work closely with State and local 
governments. The Bureau of the Budget sup- 
ports S. 561, the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act, which, among other objectives, 
provides for a more effective flow of data to 
governors and State legislatures. 

3. The Federal Government can and should 
do more to support efforts to enhance the 
quality of State and local administration. 
The President has directed the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Civil Service Commission to 
advise him on measures to provide Federal 
support to programs for training State and 
local officials. 

4. We need to adapt our Federal organiza- 
tion structure and coordinating arrange- 
ments to current requirements. Peace 
treaties among overlapping and duplicating 
programs at best can offer only temporary 
relief. Government by committee is a danger 
to be avoided. The executive order issued 
only last week by President Johnson assign- 
ing to the Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development the responsibility to act as a 
The Secretary is given the duty to convene 
“convener” marks a significant new approach. 
special working groups composed of the ap- 
propriate Federal agencies involved to 
identify urban development problems of an 
interagency or intergovernmental nature, and 
to promote cooperation among Federal de- 
partments and agencies in achieving con- 
sistent policies, practices and procedures. 
The “metropolitan desk” concept being de- 
veloped by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development also has considerable 
promise. 

5. Finally, and by no means least, we must 
update our Federal field structure. As Presi- 
dent Johnson stated in his Budget Message: 
“We must strengthen the coordination of 
Federal programs in the field. We must open 
channels of responsibility. We must give 
freedom of action and judgment to the 
people on the firing-line.” 

Any partnership, like a marriage, can never 
be entirely free of stresses and strains. If 
kept within reasonable bounds, conflict and 
tension can be creative, not destructive. We 
all face some difficult tasks in making crea- 
tive federalism a practical reality. Working 
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together I am confident we can move forward 
toward President Johnson's goal of a “Great 
Society.” 


IMPROVING SERVICES TO THE 
HANDICAPPED 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oregon [Mr. Duncan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to join today with Repre- 
sentative CALLAN of Nebraska to intro- 
duce legislation designed to improve 
services to the handicapped. The need 
for remedial action is compelling. 

I make this assertion with no intent 
of doing disservice to the tens of thou- 
sands of men and women who give their 
time, energies and abilities to private and 
public activities for the assistance of 
handicapped Americans, whether these 
disabilities be physical, emotional or 
mental or a combination thereof. These 
dedicated Americans deserve our grati- 
tude for their labors—and deserve more 
of our support and encouragement and 
money than we have yet provided. Now 
many of these programs for the handi- 
capped have been, and are, successful 
when surveyed individually. For such 
achievements we are obligated to the 
staffs of the Federal, State, and local 
governmental agencies and the vast ar- 
ray of private agencies. However, we 
can do better; we must do better. 

Working closely in this vineyard, it is 
understandable that sufficient attention 
may not always be given to the quality 
of the wine being pressed down in the 
cellar. 

Hitherto, I had assumed—too easily it 
appears—that the problems were being 
comprehensively covered in superior 
fashion in respect to the handicapped— 
aside, of course, from the customary fail- 
ings found in any activity however well- 
run, Perhaps many others in the Con- 
gress have assumed this, too. However, 
this is not exact. 

I employ, Mr. Speaker, as a reference 
point hearings held this summer by a 
special Senate subcommittee on the 
handicapped under the chairmanship of 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY. 

Mr. Speaker, a reading of the tran- 
scripts of the hearings—as yet uncon- 
cluded I understand—shows wide in- 
adequacies and a startling lack of basic 
data. Some pragmatic areas seem to be, 
in effect, handicapped themselves in re- 
spect to comprehensive, integrated, ef- 
fective actions. Now financing is not 
always involved—in fact, in some in- 
stances money itself is not invloved at 
all. Part of the problem is rooted in a 
matter of attitudes toward the handi- 
capped themselves. There exists, for ex- 
ample, an absence of commonalty of 
purpose in several sections. One par- 
ticipant in the hearings referred to some 
program activities as “scissor and paste“ 
goings-on. 
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There exists an absence of an accepta- 
ble definition of handicapped. There 
exists an absence of even a reliable sta- 
tistic as to the total number of handi- 
capped Americans of all ages and relia- 
ble statistics as to the number of Amer- 
icans with specific disabilites, whether 
mental or physical. 

Dr. Howard Rusk, a distinguished pro- 
fessional in the field of rehabilitative 
services, told the subcommittee that half 
of the physicians in the United States 
are not interested in the medicine and 
therapy and treatment of the handi- 
capped and do not use the tools offered, 
for example, by the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Administration within the De- 
perint of Health, Education, and Wel- 

are. 

Too often among employers, whether 
in private or public sectors of our econ- 
omy, there is found unjustifiable and in- 
correct assumptions such as that physi- 
cal wholeness and ability are synony- 
mous. We know this is not so, 

Four or five years ago, Harold Russell 
of the President’s Committee for the 
Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped, told the Kennedy subcommittee 
there was not one identified mentally re- 
tarded person employed by the Federal 
Government. Today, there are an esti- 
mated 1,600 to 1,700 persons so employed 
—a beginning, at least, due to the in- 
terest of President John Kennedy. 

Secretary of Labor Wirtz and officials 
of agencies, within and allied to his De- 
partment, in the handicapped field testi- 
fied there may be 22 million handicapped 
Americans of all descriptions and de- 
grees. Another estimate offered was that 
of 30 million. No one knows, appar- 
ently. 

Of the 22-million estimate, it is 
thought that perhaps 12 million are in 
the conventional working age category 
and that of these 6 or 7 million are em- 
ployed in some fashion. I use the phrase 
“in some fashion” because there are in- 
dications some of the employment is un- 
substantial, casual, and makeshift. 

Secretary Wirtz further testified that 
at a maximum no more than one-half of 
one percent of the handicapped are non- 
trainable and unemployable. So this 
gage tells us how far we have yet to 
go to fully offer the needed services to the 
handicapped so that they may become 
full and equal participants in mankind's 
continuing and satisfying efforts in the 
world of work and family raising. 

Then there are problems in respect to 
the workmen’s compensation system— 
perhaps our oldest governmental pro- 
gram in this field—that involves perhaps 
as much as $3 billion a year. One wit- 
ness before the Kennedy subcommittee 
asserted that administrative costs ate 
up one-third of the total outlays. Sure- 
ly, we need more data on this aspect from 
all participants in workmen’s compensa- 
tion activities, but if this is, in fact, the 
case, it is a cause for concern and study. 

Shall we now look at the problem as 
encountered in the operation of the Se- 
lective Service System? There were an 
estimated 172,0C0 rejectees from the 
draft in 1 year—of these perhaps 10 per- 
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cent received counseling and referral. 
Recently Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara made public a program to com- 
bat this severe problem, but the problem 
still remains. 

Here in the House of Representatives, 
certain legislation in the field of the 
handicapped goes to the Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee; other to 
Education and Labor; and still other to 
Ways and Means. 

There is opinion that less is being 
done for epileptics than for any other 
category of handicapped. The needs are 
broad and deep, Mr. Speaker. An in- 
ventory of needs should be undertaken. 
We need to explore the problem of in- 
centives to States and encouragement for 
better State standards to eliminate wide 
variation in the quality of services to 
the handicapped. There is insufficient 
provision for mandatory referrals of 
handicapped from one Federal agency to 
another. The range of integration of 
functions needs to be improved. And, 
yes, we need a census itself just to know 
the gross numbers of handicapped, as 
well as the numbers of handicapped by 
specific disabilities. 

One encouraging aspect does stand 
out—the field of services offered by the 
Veterans’ Administration. Perhaps 
there is a need for a center, such as the 
V. A., for handicapped nonveterans in 
view of an estimate that there are per- 
haps 12 times as many nonveteran han- 
dicapped Americans as veterans who are 
disabled. 

In sum, we have a lot of storekeepers 
in this area, Mr. Speaker, but each seems 
to be mostly minding his own counter 
and no one seems to be effectively mind- 
ing the entire store. 

Additional hearings in the Senate may 
unfold additional problems.. I wish that 
these hearings had been truly covered by 
the newspapers and television and radio. 
It is not too late for them to do so. I 
believe that if the American people were 
made aware of the dimensions of the 
problems, the central priorities that 
should be assigned to their remedy and 
the supportive efforts that are needed, 
there would be a generous and hearten- 
ing response. 

I hope that this legislation to establish 
a presidentially appointed, five-member 
National Council for the Handicapped 
with an administrative standing parallel 
to that of the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers will help to generate a 
desirable climate. If so, the Kennedy 
subcommittee hearings will deserve 
credit as a seminal influence. 

After all, Mr, Speaker, the current 
Federal budget, as the gentleman from 
Nebraska [Mr. CALLAN] points out, in- 
volves expenditures of many billions for 
the assistance of the handicapped. 
These funds are used by two dozen Fed- 
eral units involved in almost 90 pro- 
grams—51 of these programs themselves 
are within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

So we here in the Congress have a 
stake in the proper administration mad 
functioning of programs and proper al- 
location of funds. 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS IN TEACHER 
EXPENSES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Huor] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill similar to the one intro- 
duced a short while ago by my esteemed 
colleague from California [Mr. KING] 
which provides that teachers may take as 
a deduction from their income tax the ex- 
penses incurred in taking courses or pur- 
suing programs of educational travel 
which are designed to improve their com- 
petency. 

This bill will go far to make truly 
meaningful the new programs provided 
by the Congress in the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and the Higher 
Education Act. It is widely recognized 
that for the full benefit of these acts to 
be realized, teachers should be encour- 
aged to upgrade their training to keep 
pace with the sociological changes and 
scientific and technical progress of our 
country. 

For some years it has been general 
policy for teachers, including college 
faculty, to deduct such expenses. Re- 
cently the Internal Revenue Service pro- 
posed regulations which will virtually 
wipe out this policy. The bill I intro- 
duced will make it clear that it is the 
national policy, in view of the educa- 
tional improvement that will result for 
the youth of our Nation, for educational 
expenses of teachers to be deductible for 
income tax purposes. 


DENIAL OF DOOR DELIVERY OF 
MAIL 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, over 100 
years ago this Nation inaugurated door 
delivery of mail. As cities began to grow 
and businesses expanded, we found that 
this mode of delivery had become an 
absolute necessity. Over the next cen- 
tury, this efficient and convenient system 
of delivery of mail was greatly expanded 
and, as of June 30, 1965, over 4 million 
businesses and 46 million residences were 
receiving door delivery. At this same 
time, 7 million postal patrons were re- 
ceiving mail by curb delivery. 

In 1963 the Post Office Department 
was forced to issue orders freezing the 
extension of door delivery in areas of 
new housing. This freeze was due to a 
misguided economy drive in the Con- 
gress in 1963. Because of this question- 
able attempt to conserve funds, new 
homes found themselves without door 
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delivery of mail. The needed employees 
were not put on and the needed units 
were not installed. 

In some instances, older homes on one 
side of the street now receive door de- 
livery while new homes on the other side 
have their mail delivered only as far as 
the curb. With whole new communities 
springing up each year, millions of more 
residences will be denied door delivery 
because of this unfair policy, stemming 
from congressional refusal to fund new 
deliveries. 

This problem extends from coast to 
coast and affects every State in the Na- 
tion. Some 56,000 homes in New Jersey 
now receiving curb delivery would be 
eligible for door delivery if legislation 
were to be enacted. Over 3 million ad- 
dresses would be converted to door de- 
livery across the Nation. 

Since the Post Office is currently with- 
out funds to convert these addresses to 
door delivery, I am today introducing 
H.R. 17482, to appropriate funds to the 
Post Office Department to enable it to 
extend city delivery service on a door 
delivery basis to postal patrons who 
qualify for this service but who are still 
receiving only curbside delivery. In this 
way, hopefully, the inequities of the cur- 
rent system will be eliminated. 

Since estimates from the Post Office 
Department set the cost of conversion at 
$43 million annually, I have asked for 
an appropriation of $39,325,000 for the 
remainder of fiscal 1967. This will be 
one more constructive step in the long 
history of door delivery of mail in Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Speaker, many of my colleagues 
have cosponsored this legislation, includ- 
ing the distinguished gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Race] and the distin- 
guished gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
PEPPER]. Hopefully, we will see positive 
enactment before the 89th Congress ad- 
journs. 


MORATORIUM ON REDWOOD 
CUTTING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
MATSUNAGA). Under previous order of 
the House the gentleman from California 
(Mr, CoHELAN] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I wel- 
come and will support the legislation, 
recommended by the administration to- 
day, to declare a moratorium on further 
cutting in the area proposed for a Red- 
wood National Park at Mill Creek, Calif. 
This, of course, is the site recommended 
te a national park by the administra- 

on. 

There can be no question that the 
cutting being done in this area by the 
Miller Redwood Co. has seriously dam- 
aged, if not destroyed, its value as a 
park. This cutting should be stopped, 
for at least a reasonable period of time, 
while Congress considers the pending 
legislation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are two pro- 
posals for establishing a redwood na- 
tional park, and this moratorium would 
protect only one of them. During the 
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last year, I have been joined by 53 other 
Members of the House and Senate in 
calling for a 90,000-acre Redwood Na- 
tional Park at Redwood Creek. We are 
supported in this decision by almost 
every major conservation organization 
in the country. 

This Redwood Creek plan would pre- 
serve 33,000 acres of uncut virgin red- 
woods—far more than could be set aside 
in the administration’s Mill Creek plan. 
But more important than size alone, it 
would protect several complete water- 
sheds and an unparalleled quality of 
scenic, wildlife, and recreation resources. 
It would include the world’s tallest trees 
and practically the only streams in the 
entire redwood region that still flow un- 
altered by erosion, siltation, and debris 
from logging. 

The Redwood Creek plan is a logical, 
significant and exciting unit for addi- 
tion to our great national park system. 
The National Park Service, in its 1964 
report on the redwoods, calls it, “the 
largest uncut block of virgin growth not 
preserved—certainly the most signifi- 
cant large block in terms of park values.” 

Certainly, Mr. Speaker, this Redwood 
Creek proposal should also be protected 
by a moratorium. It should be pro- 
tected for the same reasons and for the 
same period of time as the Mill Creek 
area. It should be protected while Con- 
gress considers both proposals that are 
before it. 

If it is not safeguarded, then Congress 
and the American people will be given 
no opportunity to save this beautiful and 
inspiring area. We will be left with 
only a second choice, and the redwoods 
are too important a national resource 
for that. 

Let us, then, take this simple step of 
precaution while there is still time. Let 
us extend this moratorium so we are 
left with an opportunity to establish a 
park that will be worthy of the giants 
we are trying to save. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. McCartuy, for September 6 
through September 9, on account of 
necessity to attend New York State 
Democratic Convention in Buffalo, N.Y. 

Mr, SATTERFIELD (at the request of Mr. 
ALBERT), for today, on account of official 
business in his district. 

Mr. Mackm (at the request of Mr. AL- 
BERT), for September 1 and 2, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Hicks, for the week starting Sep- 
tember 6, on account of district business. 

Mr. Appaxsso (at the request of Mr. AN- 
NUNZIO), for September 1, on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. FEIGHAN, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. RANDALL, for 15 minutes, today. 
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(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALL) to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, on Septem- 
ber 6, 1966. 

Mr. Bray, for 15 minutes, on Septem- 
ber 7, 1966. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. PaTTEN) :) 

Mr. Coxexan, for 10 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Price, for 30 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. ADAIR. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. HALL) and to include extra- 
neous matter:) 

Mr. ROBISON. 

Mr. GROVER. 

Mr. GURNEY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Patren) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Wotrr. 

Mr. Race. 

Mr. Diccs. 

Mr. McVIcKER. 

Mr. REDLIN. 

Mr, O'NEIL of Massachusetts. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
table and, under the rule, referred as fol- 
lows: 


S. 1572. An act for the relief of Merritt A. 
Seefeldt and August C. Seefeldt; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

S. 3748. An act to provide that the Fed- 
eral office building to be constructed in De- 
troit; Mich., shall be named the “Patrick 
V. McNamara Federal Office Building” in 
memory of the late Patrick V. McNamara, a 
U.S. Senator from the State of Michigan 
from 1955 to 1966; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 


H.R. 399. An act to provide adjustments in 
order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands; 

H.R. 790. An act to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the “R. N. Bert 
Dosh Lock”; 

H.R. 4665. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expenditures 
in the case of mining; 

H.R. 13284. An act to redefine eligibility 
for membership in AMVETS (American 
Veterans of World War II); 

H.R. 13558. An act to provide for regula- 
tion of the professional practice of certified 
public accountants in the District of Colum- 
bia, including the examination, licensure, 
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registration of certified public accountants, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14904. An act to revise postal rates on 
certain fourth-class mail, and for other 
purposes; and 

H.R. 15858. An act to amend section 6 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945, to authorize early land acquisition 
for the purpose of acquiring a site for a 
replacement of Shaw Junior High School. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 


S. 3005. An act to provide for a coordi- 
nated national safety program and estab- 
lishment of safety standards for motor ve- 
hicles in interstate commerce to reduce ac- 
cidents involving motor vehicles and to re- 
duce the deaths and injuries occurring in 
such accidents; 

S. 3052. An act to provide for a coordi- 
nated national highway program through fi- 
nancial assistance to the States to accelerate 
highway traffic safety programs, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3155. An act to authorize appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 for the 
construction of certain highways in accord- 
ance with title 23 of the Unt“ od States Code, 
and for other purposes; and 

S. 3418. An act to amend the Peace Corps 
Act (75 Stat. 612), as amended, and for other 
purposes. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRE- 
SENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
and a joint resolution of the House of 
the following titles: 


H.R. 1483. An act for the relief of the John 
V. Boland Construction Co.; 

H.R. 1822. An act for the relief of Won Loy 
Jung; 

H.R. 2270. An act for the relief of the 
Moapa Valley Water Co., of Logandale, Nev.; 

H.R. 2653. An act to provide that the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Connecti- 
cut shall also be held at New London, Conn.; 

H.R. 2681. An act for the relief of Sidney S. 
Shapiro and Shirley Shapiro; 

H.R. 3233. An act for the relief of Emanuel 
G. Topakas; 

H.R. 3999. An act to provide the same life 
tenure and retirement rights for judges 
hereafter appointed to the U.S. District Court 
for the District of Puerto Rico as the judges 
of all other U.S. district courts now have: 

H.R. 5552. An act for the relief of David B. 
Glidden; 

H.R. 6926. An act to strengthen the finan- 
cial condition of the employees’ life insur- 
ance fund created by the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act of 1954, to provide 
certain adjustments in amounts of group 
life and group accidental death and dismem- 
berment insurance under such act, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 7354. An act for the relief of Norman 
Morris Rains; 

H.R. 9824, An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended; 

H.R. 11940. An act for the relief of Fred M. 
Osteen; 

H.R. 12315. An act for the relief of Anthony 
A. Galloway; 

H.R. 12884; An act for the relief of John R. 
Sylvia; 

H.R. 13703. An act to make technical 
amendments to titles 19 and 20 of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Code; 
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H. R. 17419. An act to amend the act in- 
corporating the American Legion so as to 
redefine eligibility for membership therein; 


and 

H. J. Res. 1284. Joint resolution making 
continuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 34 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Friday, September 2, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


2703. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of program for replacement 
and procurement of motor vehicles, Post 
Office Department; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

2704. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of charges for the diversion 
of overseas household goods shipments at 
points in the continental United States, 
Department of Defense; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, re- 
ports of committees were delivered to the 
Clerk for printing and reference to the 
proper calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor, H.R. 11778. A bill to amend the 
Welfare and Pension Plans Disclosure Act to 
eliminate or modify certain requirements 
thereof with respect to the making of af- 
fidavits and the filing of copies of certain 
information; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1930). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Bank and 
Currency. S. 3708. An act to assist compre- 
hensive city demonstration programs for re- 
building slum and blighted areas and for 
providing the public facilities and services 
necessary to improve the general welfare of 
the people who live in those areas, to assist 
and encourage planned metropolitan devel- 
opment, and for other purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 1931). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. ASPINALL: Committee on confer- 
ence. Conference report on S. 254. An act 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
construct, operate, and maintain the Tuala- 
tin Federal reclamation project, Oregon, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 1932). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. BECKWORTH: Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. H.R. 15727. A bill 
to establish rates of compensation for certain 
positions within the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion (Rept. No. 1953). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. S. 801. An act to improve the 
balance-of-payments position of the United 
States by permitting the use of reserved for- 
eign currencies in lieu of dollars for current 
expenditures (Rept. No. 1954). Referred to 
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the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1002. Resolution pro- 
viding for the consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 688, joint resolution to give effect 
to the Agreement for Facilitating the Inter- 
national Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, approved at Beirut in 
1948 (Rept. No. 1955). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. House Resolution 1003. Resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 1163, joint resolution to 
grant the consent of Congress for the States 
of Virginia and Maryland and the District of 
Columbia to amend the Washington metro- 
politan area transit regulation compact to 
establish an organization empowered to pro- 
vide transit facilities in the National Capital 
region and for other purposes and to enact 
said amendment for the District of Columbia 
(Rept. No. 1956). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1004. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 8664, a bill to im- 
plement the Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials, opened for signature at Lake 
Success on November 22, 1950, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1957). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DELANEY: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1005. Resolution provid- 
ing for the consideration of H.R. 11256, a bill 
to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
with respect to the priority and effect of Fed- 
eral tax liens and levies, and for other pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 1958), Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1006. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 13825, a bill to au- 
thorize the conclusion of an agreement for 
the joint construction by the United States 
and Mexico of an international flood control 
project for the Tijuana River in accordance 
with the provisions of the treaty of February 
3, 1944, with Mexico, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1959). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 1007. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of H.R. 12047, a bill to 
amend the Internal Security Act of 1950 
(Rept. No. 1960). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1008. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 12536, a bill to 
amend section 409 of title 37, United States 
Code, relating to the transportation of house 
trailers and mobile dwellings of members of 
the uniformed services (Rept. No. 1961). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 1009. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 17195, a bill to 
amend titles 10, 14, 32, and 37, United States 
Code, to strengthen the Reserve components 
of the Armed Forces, and clarify the status of 
National Guard technicians, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1962). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 11257. A bill relating to the in- 
come tax treatment of certain distributions 
pursuant to the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956, as amended; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1973). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12360. A bill to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 to permit the sale of grain stor- 
age facilities to public and private nonprofit 
agencies and organizations; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1974). Referred to the Committee 
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of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr, COOLEY: Committee on 83 
S. 3421. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to convey certain lands and im- 
provements thereon to the University of 
Alaska (Rept. No. 1975). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 4429. A bill to provide for reimburse- 
ment to the State of Wyoming for improve- 
ments made on certain lands in Sweetwater 
County, Wyo., if and when such lands revert 
to the United States (Rept. 1976). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 9147. A bill to amend section 301 of 
title III of the act of August 14, 1946, re- 
lating to the establishment by the Secretary 
of Agriculture of a national advisory com- 
mittee, to provide for annual meetings of 
such committee (Rept. No. 1977). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 15183. A bill to adjust the status 
of Cuban refugees to that of lawful perma- 
nent residents of the United States; wh 
amendment (Rept. No. 1978). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 372. An act for the relief of An- 
tonio Jesus Senra (Rodriguez) and his wife, 
Mercedes M. Miranda de Senra (Rept. No. 
1933). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 373. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Victor M. Ubieta; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1934). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 8.993. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Oscar Valdes Cruz (Rept. No. 1935). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1120. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Ortelio Rodriguez Perez (Rept. No. 1936). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1449. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Enrique Ramon Ducassi (Rept. No. 1937). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1468. An act for the relief of 
Dorothy Eyre; with amendment (Rept, No. 
1938). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2091. An act for the relief of Joa- 
quin U. Villagomez; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1939). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2265. An act for the relief of Kon- 
stadyna Byni Deliroglou and her minor child, 
Alexandros Deliroglou (Rept. No. 1940). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2295. An act for the relief of 
Guiseppe Rubino; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1941). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2451. An act for the relief of Mar- 
garet Lee Weil; with amendment (Rept, No. 
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1942). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2555. An act for the relief of Kim 
Kin Soon (Rept. No. 1943). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2621. An act for the relief of Ioan- 
nis A. Vasilopoulos; with amendments (Rept. 
No. 1944). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2800. An act for the relief of George 
Joseph Saad (Rept. No. 1945). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2833. An act for the relief of Irene 
Snyder (Rept. No. 1946). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 1227. A bill for the relief of Gel- 
la Erényi; with amendment (Rept. No. 1947). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 2129. A biil for the relief of Maria Ros- 
si; with amendment (Rept. No. 1948). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3756. A bill for the relief of James 8. 
Kabriman; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1949). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R.3879. A bill for the relief of Ernest 
Bulllet; with amendment (Rept. No. 1950). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DONOHUE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R.10832. A bill for the relief of 
Gloria Alesna Relampagos; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1951). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R, 12826. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Kap Yung (Rept. No. 1952). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2348. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jorge G. Echenique (Rept. No. 1963). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2378. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mario Presman (Rept. No. 1964). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2447. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Arturo Victor Fajardo-Carpio (Rept. No. 
1965). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2529. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Felix Hurtado Perez (Rept. No. 1966). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2626. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Argyrios A. Tsifutis (Rept. No. 1967). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2789. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alberto Oteiza (Rept. No. 1968). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2796. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Rafael Anrrich (Rept. No. 1969). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2854. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Gottfried A. Kaestner (Rept. No. 1970). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. PEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S.2865. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alfredo Hernandez (Rept. No. 1971). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2869. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jose Enrique Diaz (Rept. No. 1972). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R.17477. A bill to incorporate Pop 
Warner Little Scholars, Inc.; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HECHLER: 

H.R. 17478. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HELSTOSKI: 

HR. 17479. A bill to provide for the 
issuance of a commemorative stamp honoring 
Dr. Enrico Fermi, the developer of the atomic 
energy reactor; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 17480. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for door delivery 
service, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEGGETT: 

H.R. 17481. A bill to amend chapter 55 of 
title 10 to provide additional dental care for 
dependents of active duty members of the 
uniformed services; to the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 17482, A bill making an appropria- 
tion to enable the Post Office Department to 
extend city delivery service on a door delivery 
service basis to postal patrons now receiving 
curbside delivery service who qualify for door 
delivery service; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 17483. A bill to amend chapter 141 of 
title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
price adjustments in contracts for the pro- 
curement of milk by the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

H.R. 17484. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 17485. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to authorize and fa- 
cilitate the deduction from gross income by 
teachers of the expenses of education (in- 
cluding certain travel) undertaken by them, 
and to provide a uniform method of proving 
entitlement to such deduction; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 17486. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BARING: 

H.R. 17487. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R, 17488. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17489. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H. R. 17490. A bill to amend title 38 of the 

United States Code so as to increase the rates 
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of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 17491, A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KORNEGAY: 

H.R. 17492. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN; 

H.R. 17493. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBERTS: 

H.R. 17494. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 17495. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. SECREST: 

H.R. 17496. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 17497. A bill to amend the Internal 
Security Act of 1950, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Un-American Activities. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 17498. A bill to revise the Federal 
elections law, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 17499. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish the position 
of Chief Veterinary Officer of the Service and 
provide for the rank of Assistant Surgeon 
General for said position; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EVANS of Colorado: 

H.R, 17500. A bill to amend chapter 141 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide 
for price adjustments in contracts for the 
procurement of milk by the Department of 
Defense; to the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices. 

By Mr. HALEY: 

H.R. 17501. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. HUOT: 

H.R, 17502. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H. R. 17503. A bill to amend chapter 141 
of title 10, United States Code, to provide for 
price adjustments in contracts for the pro- 
curement of milk by the Department of De- 
fense; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. McVICKER: 

H.R. 17504. A bill to provide a plan for im- 
proving the international balance-of-pay- 
ments position of the United States and for 
the establishment of a commission to study 
ways and means of implementing such plan, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 17505. A bill to amend the act of June 
80, 1954, as amended, providing for the con- 
tinuance of civil government for the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 17506. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to exempt servicemen 
from the excise tax on transportation by air; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr, HECHLER 

H. J. Res. 1292, Joint resolution to establish 
an Atlantic Union delegation; to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. O'BRIEN: 

H. J. Res. 1293. Joint resolution to preserve 
the trees within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Redwood National Park until Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to determine 
whether the park should be established; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. WHITTEN: 

H. J. Res. 1294. Joint resolution to estab- 
lish a commission to investigate the increase 
in riots and law violations, including loss of 
life and property, damage to or threat of 
damage to or destruction of the economy of 
States, counties, municipalities, or other 
political subdivisions, the causes thereof, and 
to recommend legislation that would grant 
States, counties, municipalities, or other 
political subdivisions additional rights to ob- 
tain injunctive and other relief to the end 
that the public welfare be protected; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 997. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the settlement of the indebtedness 
of the Republic of France to the United 
States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H. Con. Res. 998. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of 
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the Internal Revenue Service relating to 
elimination of tax-deductible educational 
expenses; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H. Res. 1000. Resolution to provide for the 
consideration of the bill (S. 3708) to assist 
comprehensive city demonstration programs 
for rebuilding slum and blighted areas and 
for providing the public facilities and serv- 
ices n to improve the general wel- 
fare of the people who live in those areas, to 
assist and encourage planned metropolitan 
development, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H. Res. 1001. Resolution to include drum 
and bugle corps under the Mutual Educa- 
tional and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H. Res. 1010. Resolution amending the 
rules of the House to express the sense of 
the House that noncompliance with elec- 
tions is a basis for the denial of membership 
in the House; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 1011. Resolution to strengthen and 
improve programs of assistance for our 
elementary and secondary schools; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

H. Res. 1012. Resolution to amend section 


8 (b) (4) of the National Labor Relations 


Act, as amended, with respect to strike at 
the sites of construction projects; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 17507. A bill to provide for the free 

entry of a scale model of a variable pressure 
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water channel for the use of Stevens Insti- 
tute of Technology, Hoboken, N.J.; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17508. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Gallina; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17509. A bill for the relief of Maria 
Versienti; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R. 17510. A bill for the relief of Elpidio 
and Natividad Damazo; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 17511. A bill for the relief of Tack Yue 

Wong; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 17512. A bill for the relief of Joao Da 
Silvia Correia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 17513. A bill for the relief of Domen- 
ico, Serafina, and Maria Mazzei; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 
H.R. 17514. A bill for the relief of Pas- 


quale Fuda; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
By Mr. REES: 


H.R. 17515. A bill for the relief of Alice 
Franciska Rosta; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 17516. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Chin Jo Tseng; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 17517. A bill for the relief of Allan 
Leslie Snape; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TENZER: 

H.R. 17518. A bill for the relief of Moshe 
TIhezchel, his wife, Adelina Ihezchel, and 
their minor daughters Dalia Ihezchel and 
Bela Ihezchel; to the Commitee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN DEERLIN: 

H.R. 17519. A bill for the relief of Helen 
Belesiotis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Amending the Act Incorporating the 
American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased to have supported the action of 
this body yesterday in approving H.R. 
17419 which redefined eligibility for 
membership in the American Legion to 
permit veterans of the Vietnam con- 
flict to become eligible for membership 
in this great organization. 

The American Legion has traditionally 
and with justifiable pride zealously 
guarded its status as a war veterans’ or- 
ganization. In requesting this amend- 
ment to their charter, the American Le- 
gion recognizes the heroic sacrifices of 
the young men who are serving in the 
Vietnam area. They are truly war vet- 
erans, At the same time it recognizes 
that the hostilities in Vietnam are com- 
parable in intensity to major wars in 
which our Nation has been engaged. 


\ 


I extend my sincere congratulations to 
the American Legion for taking this for- 
ward step and hope that every young 
man who is thus declared eligible for 
membership in the American Legion will 
take advantage of this opportunity to 
join one of the Nation's truly great vet- 
erans’ organizations. 


Legislative Reference Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS P. O’NEILL, JR. 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most valuable serv- 
ices at the disposal of Senators and Con- 
gressmen is provided by the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress. Those people over there work in 
obscurity, behind closed doors, rarely re- 
ceiving any public recognition of their 
invaluable services. They do their job 
efficiently, without any ado, and are able 


to meet virtually all of the diverse, un- 
usual, and obscure requests they may 
receive. No matter how difficult the re- 
quest, no matter how long it may take 
them to fulfill it, they always get the 
job done. 

Recently I was interested in obtaining 
a detailed report of all the legislation 
I had introduced or sponsored while a 
Member of this body, and requested that 
Legislative Reference Service provide a 
report on this legislation to me. Yester- 
day I received a report from them which 
was one of the finest, most comprehen- 
sive reports of this type I have ever seen. 
It was sent through the mail without 
any mention of the enormous time that 
must have been spent compiling a re- 
port of this nature—nothing but that 
report itself. 

I feel compelled to say that Evelyn K. 
Mayhugh was responsible for this proj- 
ect; and she deserves a great deal of 
credit. Because the work of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, and its Amer- 
ican Law Division, goes unnoticed so 
often, I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my sincere appreciation to Eve- 
lyn Mayhugh and the Library of Con- 
gress for a job magnificently well done. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES R. GROVER, JR. 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr.GROVER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
this Nation lost an outstanding and most 
dedicated civil servant in the death of 
John H. Wetzel, Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator for Watersheds in the Soil 
Conservation Service. Mr. Wetzel died 
of cancer at the age of 55 last Thursday, 
August 25, and his untimely death is a 
tragic loss of life of a man who for over 
a decade was a guiding light in the ad- 
ministration of the all-important small 
watersheds development and flood pre- 
vention program of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

Mr. Wetzel’s unusually strong dedica- 
tion to the preservation of our Nation’s 
land and water resources and his always 
reliable guidance of a program aimed at 
the preservation of those resources was 
well known to Members of Congress who 
had worked with him. 

He was always more than willing to do 
even more than his official duties re- 
quired to further the development of 
programs in the public interest. 

His many appearances before the Sub- 
committee on Watershed Development 
of the Committee on Public Works, on 
which I have the privilege of serving, 
always gave a revitalization to those 
members of the committee, like myself, 
who feel that the sincere dedication of 
civil servants, as exemplified in the ca- 
reer of Mr. Wetzel, in the executive 
agencies is the only genuine way to pre- 
vent stereotyped bureaucratization of 
Government agencies and programs. 
Mr. Wetzel’s dedication to the program 
for which he had devoted many years of 
his life was always obvious to me and I 
think to all members of the committee. 

Mr. Wetzel had been with the Soil 
Conservation Service since 1935, joining 
the Service in the year that it was cre- 
ated by an act of Congress. Mr. Wetzel 
worked for the Soil Conservation Service 
continuously for three decades and rose 
rapidly to the second highest position in 
the watershed program of the Service. 

Mr. Wetzel had a great deal to do with 
the formulation of the legislation which 
resulted in the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act of 1954, and his 
excellent implementation of the program 
over the years kept it in line with the 
congressional intent underlying its en- 
actment. The spirit of Mr. Wetzel will 
live on in the years to come in the prin- 
ciples embodied in that program as he 
knew it. 

It was a privilege to work with Mr. 
Wetzel over the past several years in the 
carrying out of my responsibilities as the 
ranking minority member on the Sub- 
committee on Watershed Development. 
He was a man of integrity, of openmind- 
edness, and of unbiased reporting on the 
watershed work plans which he presented 
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so clearly to the subcommittee. We will 
miss him and his service. 

For myself, and I think I speak for all 
of the minority members of the subcom- 
mittee, I wish to extend our deepest 
sympathy to his widow, his family, and 
the Service which he served with distinc- 
tion. 


Ruth Bates Harris 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, those of us 
who believe in, and have worked for, good 
government in the District of Columbia, 
are gratified by the appointment of 
Mrs. Ruth Bates Harris as Executive 
Director of the D.C. Commissioners’ 
Council on Human Relations. 

Her appointment marks the first time 
a Negro woman has been selected to head 
a District Government agency. 

Mrs, Harris, a native of the District of 
Columbia, is singularly qualified to carry 
on and expand the very excellent work 
of her predecessors. 

She has served on the staff of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Council on Human Re- 
lations since 1960, as Director of Re- 
search and Education, and as Associate 
Director and Deputy Director. In 1964, 
she was honored by the District Com- 
missioners for her “outstanding dedica- 
tion to promoting good human relations 
among the residents of the District.” 

Mrs. Harris has contributed greatly to 
the betterment of community relations 
in the Nation’s Capital through her work 
as consultant to the D.C. Metropolitan 
Police Department, the U.S. Park Police, 
the District’s public schools, and the 
Community Relations Service of the De- 
partment of Justice. 

She is Assistant Coordinator of the 
National Institute on Police and Com- 
munity Relations which is held annually 
at Michigan State University, and is the 
only woman member of its National Ad- 
visory Committee. 

The great insight and dedication 
which this remarkable woman brings to 
her new post were shown in her speech 
when she took the oath of office as Di- 
rector of the Human Relations Council. 
She said: 

Neither fear nor favoritism shall alter my 
course in rooting out the evils of prejudice 
and discrimination, I shall miss no oppor- 
tunity to work with people from all corners 
of Washington in making equality of op- 
portunity a fact and understanding and ap- 
preciation for the dignity of a man a way of 
life. Our Council shall help spread the 
word that the District Building belongs to 
the people—all people. We shall encourage 
them to come to the District Building and 
all District of Columbia buildings—not only 
to pay their water bill or to get a driver’s 
license, but to motivate their youth to work 
in these buildings. In addition, we shall 
make the work of our agencies and the 
Council known in every neighborhood by 
taking the District Building to the people. 
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I congratulate the D.C. Commissioners 
on their appointment of Mrs. Harris to 
this important post of community serv- 
ice. I am confident that, under her 
leadership, the District of Columbia will 
continue to make significant gains in the 
area of human relations. 


Cornell Intern Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, this 
summer a new program has been estab- 
lished by one of America’s great institu- 
tions of higher education, Cornell Uni- 
versity. Entitled “The Cornell Public 
Affairs Summer Intern Program,” this 
new project has helped place over 60 
of Cornell’s most talented students in top 
Federal and local government summer 
positions throughout the country. Thir- 
ty of these students are now in Wash- 
ington working for various Senators, my 
fellow Congressmen, and executive agen- 
cies. Another 2 dozen are in New York 
City government departments. The re- 
mainder are in other public service 
positions. 


Roger Adams, U.S. Dept. of State. 

Dennis Ardi, NYC Dept. of Personnel. 

Judith Areen, Rep. Brapemas (Ind.). 

Steven Asher, NASA—Lenis Research Ctr. 

James Avitable, Landmarks Preservation 
Commission. 

Lawrence Bailis, Rep. Rem (N. v.) 

Andrew Barchas, NYC Dept. of Welfare, 

Alan Becker, NYC Dept. of Parks. 

Samuel Berger, Rep. Resnick (N.Y.) 

Kenneth Burres, Am, Museum-Natural 
History. 

Joanne Cantor, U.S. Dept. of State. 

Cheryl Card, U.S. Dept. of Labor. 

Cynthia Cohen, U.S. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

Donna Davis, NYC Dept. of Hospitals. 

J. Ken Davis, Jr., Rep. Latta (Ohio) 

Richard Deetz, Pennsylvania Dept. of 
Commerce. 

John Elliot, Minority Sergeant at Arms, 
H. R. 

Louise Elving, Office of the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Robert Engel, Senator Smarurrs (Fla.). 

William Falik, Library of Congress. 

Daniel Feld, U.S. Mission to the United 
Nations, 

Marilyn Friedman, N.Y. Supreme Court. 

Leslie Glick, National Assoc. of Counties. 

Martin Gold, Friends Washington Seminar. 

Claudia Goldin, Pan American Union- 
World Health Org. 

Seth Goldschlager, Rep. HALPERN (N. T.) 

Barry Gorski, NYC Dept. of Police. 

William Grohmann, NYC Urban Corps 
Headquarters. 

Jeffrey Grossman, NYC Dept. of Hospitals. 

John Hyland, NYC Dept. of Parks. 

Lucinda Jackson, NYC Dept. of Welfare. 

Andrea Jacoby, NYC ist Deputy City 
Administrator. 

Robert Jawitz, NYC Dept. of Real Estate. 

Mark Johnson, United Planning Organiza- 
tion. 

Jerome Kirzner, NYC Water Supply, Gas & 
Electric. 
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Susan Klein, NY Republican State Com- 
mittee. 

Roy Lefcourt, National Aeronautics & 
Space Administration. 

Mary Loosbrock, Internal Revenue Service. 

Lawrence Mackles, NYC Mental Health 
Board. 

David Maisel, Rep. Kerry (N. T.]. 

Michael Malbin, Internal Revenue Service. 

David Marcellus, National Bureau of 
Standards. 

Barbara Miracle, U.S. Dept. of Defense. 

John Myers, Internal Revenue Service. 

Russell Neuman, Senator KENNEDY (N. F.). 

William O'Reilly, NYC Dept. of Real Estate. 

Jerry Pfeffer, NYC City Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Howard Reiter, Young New Yorkers for 
Rockefeller. 

Richard Reitz, Bureau of the Census. 

Glen Rhodes, NYC Dept. of Hospitals. 

Alan Rubin, NYC Dept. of Highways. 

David Shafer, Bureau of the Budget. 

Neal Sher, District Attorney, Queens. 

Steven Simmons, Vice President Hum- 
PHREY. 

David Simon, NYC Dept. of Hospitals. 

Patricia Smith, NYC Dept. of Welfare. 

Lawrence Snowwhite, U.S. Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Ian Spier, Bureau of National Affairs. 

Ellen Stromberg. 

David Unger, NYC Mental Health Board. 

Phillip Verlager, Bureau of the Budget. 

Abraham Wallach, NYC Landmarks Preser- 
vation Commission, 

Helena Webb, NYC Dept. of Welfare. 

David Weisbrod, NYC Headstart Program. 

Delba Winthrop, Dept. of the Navy, Marine 


Eleanor Zenn, Office of the Mayor, New 
York City. 


An oncampus steering committee 
eomposed of two university vice presi- 
dents, two professors, a placement offi- 
cial, and five students—worked through- 
out the spring carefully screening 
students and directing them to potential 
employers. 

In addition to its placement function, 
the Cornell program plays a highly sig- 
nificant educational role. Throughout 
the summer months Cornell interns have 
been meeting in weekly seminars with 
top government officers. Some of the 
Nation’s best-informed leaders have been 
speaking on the seminar program theme: 
“The Legislative Process.” They have 
been drawn from the executive, congres- 
sional, and judicial branches and from 
party organizations and lobby groups to 
give a roundeu view of this process. 

The main purpose of Cornell’s public 
affairs semmer intern program is to make 
it possible for an increasing number of 
the university’s outstanding young men 
and women to become acquainted with 
public service even during their under- 
graduate years. Not only will these 
young people return to their studies with 
a new and vigorous appreciation of the 
way in which teaching in the classroom 
relates to the actual conduct of publie 
Affairs, but many of them surely will find 
their summer internship experience a 
testing ground for a future career in the 
direct service of State or Nation. This 
eountry continually needs to attract the 
highest talent to eareers in public serv- 
ice, and programs such as Cornels can 
do so much toward this end. 

Cornell University’s intern program, 
although only in its first summer, is al- 
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ready proving itself to be one of the more 
outstanding of university sponsored in- 
tern programs. I commend to my col- 
leagues any Cornell student constituent 
who, as a selected member of the Cornell 
program, seeks appointment in 1967. 

I have no doubt that if the Cornell 
public affairs summer intern program 
continues on the same road it has been 
traveling, it will become America’s fore- 
most university Intern program. It is to 
this effort and this program that I offer 
my sincere congratulations for today and 
my hearty encouragement for tomorrow. 


Labor Day: How It All Began 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 5, Americans will again observe 
Labor Day. 

It was in June 1894 that Congress 
passed an act making the first Monday 
in September of each year a legal holi- 
day in the Distriet of Columbia and the 
Territories. Labor Day is unique in that 
it came into legal being as a willing 
recognition of the citizenry through city 
and State action. 

Peter J. McGuire, founder of the car- 
penter’s union and cofounder of the 
AFL, first proposed a day to honor Amer- 
ican working men and women. Mc- 
Guire’s reasons for recommending the 
first Monday in September as Labor 
Day? Because he said: 

It would come at the most pleasant season 
of the year, nearly midway between the 
Fourth of July and Thanksgiving, and would 
fill a wide gap in the chronology of legal 
holidays. 


From such a modest beginning, little 
did he realize how Labor Day would de- 
velop into one of our most honored na- 
tional holidays. 

Certainly there can be no more fitting 
way to honor the men and women of 
our history whose toil made us the great 
Nation that we are. Nor can we more 
suitably salute the workers of today 
whose efforts continue to make us what 
we are. It is greatly to the credit of 
the working men and women that we 
have become the prosperous Nation we 
are. 

I look with pride upon the key role 
my own Republican Party has played in 
labor’s march of progress. Tradition- 
ally, Republicans have been in the fore- 
front in working toward betterment of 
American workers. It was the GOP that 
established in 1868 the first 8-hour day 
for Government workers, setting the 
pace for all industry. And in 1884 it 
was the GOP which established the U.S. 
Bureau of Labor and elevated it to a 
Cabinet-level Department in 1913. 

Republicans have traditionally fought 
for the rights of the individual workers 
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and for the dignity of every man and 
woman who contributes to the greatness 
of our Nation through his work. 

So, that is the way Labor Day began— 
a nationwide holiday devoted to no 
man, living or dead; to no sect, race, or 
nationality. It is dedicated solely to the 
laboring men and women of America. 


Colorado Schools Need Donable Surplus 
Property 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROY H. McVICKER 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
recently had the opportunity of testi- 
fying before the Special Subcommit- 
tee on Donable Property of the House 
Committee on Government Operations. 
I stated my firm conviction that the 
Federal donable surplus property must be 
continued. I protested the Defense De- 
partment’s recent implementation of the 
GSA regulation with reference to 201-C 
of the Federal Property and Administra- 
tive Services Act. 

I doubt that there is any question that 
Federal agencies derive some benefits 
from the exchange-sale program and 
that the Government as a whole benefits 
from the program because of increased 
Federal utilization of property. 

If this were the only consideration, I 
would not question the program. But, 
I am questioning the recent action by 
the Department of Defense which has re- 
sulted in the withdrawal of 41 categories 
of property from Federal screening and 
donation. Are the Government’s real in- 
terests being served by this drastic cur- 
tailment of the donable property pro- 
gram? The Department of Defense ac- 
counts for 90 percent of the donable 
property, and their recent implementa- 
tion of the GSA regulation shows a bla- 
tant disregard of the intent of the pro- 
gram, which, among other things, pro- 
vides school districts with equipment 
that their appropriations would never 
enable them to purchase through nor- 
mal channels. 

Por example, one school district in 
Colorado has a yearly budget of $13 mił- 
Hon. It is absolutely imperative that the 
donation program be continued in order 
to support the school system. In fiscal 
year 1965, this district selected prop- 
erties valued at $172,178. The cost to 
the district was $4,999—a 2.9-percent 
service charge based on the acquisition 
value. For the first 8 months of fiscal 
year 1966, service charges in the amount 
of $3,807.16 were paid for property 
valued at $139,087.84—a 2.8-percent 
service charge. 

The University of Colorado at Boulder 
received $3,489,728 of acquisition per- 
sonal property and they paid $29,985 or 
0.85 percent. 
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School districts are able, through the 
donable-property program, to procure 
fleets of buses, electronic and scientific 
equipment, industrial art shop equip- 
ment, plumbing fixtures, cooking utensils 
and kitchen appliances, as well as paper, 
pens, books, and light bulbs. But, this 
equipment is in a continual need of re- 
placement. As you can see, a $13 million 
budget cannot handle this need without 
the aid of the donable-property pro- 
gram. The alternative, of heavily in- 
creasing local property taxes, is simply 
not acceptable either to myself or to the 
people of the Second District, whom I 
represent, 

As the committee knows, this property 
is handled and distributed by State 
agencies. The Colorado Surplus Prop- 
erty Agency is administered by an ex- 
tremely competent group of people who 
have handled the distribution of surplus 
material in a most equitable manner. 
From July 1, 1965, to May 31, 1966, this 
agency acquired property valued at 
$12,494,245, donated property valued at 
$10,672,645. The service charges on this 
property totalled only $198,729.99, 
thereby saving Colorado donees $10,- 
473,915.01. 

Much of the surplus property being 
sold by the Federal Government brings 
an extremely smal: return. During fis- 
cal year 1964 the General Services Ad- 
ministration sold usable property for 
itself and the various civil agencies in 
the amount of $65,769,000 in terms of 
acquisition costs. 

The proceeds totaled $9,306,000, a re- 
turn of 14 percent of the acquisition costs 
of the property. The costs of disposal 
sales of surplus property by the military 
departments for fiscal year 1965 was 72.5 
percent of gross proceeds. 

When the Federal Government sells 
its surplus property for such a small re- 
turn instead of donating it to a school 
which might use it for many years, the 
result is not economy but parsimony. 
We save only in a shortsighted way. 

The axpayer in truth loses and loses 
heavily, because the small savings in- 
volved in selling the property is destroyed 
by the necessity for the school to pur- 
chase comparable property, usually at a 
high cost, or else curtail its educational 
functions, 

It is well known that local taxes, espe- 
cially property taxes, have been rising at 
a far greater rate than Federal taxes. 
In accordance with the administration’s 
desires and the expressed actions of Con- 
gress to prevent local communities from 
neglecting their schools and other public 
facilities and to help relieve the burden 
of property taxes, it is essential that they 
be able to receive this kind of Federal 
assistance—an assistance which can be 
given at very small cost on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

GSA has been doing this for a long 
time and it will not require any addi- 
tional personnel or cost to the Federal 
Government. It does not require a new 
agency. The donable property program 
is a tried and true program. 
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It is a remarkable fact that the dona- 
tion of surplus property for educational 
use is one of the most economical and 
efficient aid-to-education programs of 
the Federal Government to States and 
localities yet devised. 

The importance to Colorado of this 
program is particularly evident when we 
consider that Colorado has benefited 
more than any other State except Cali- 
fornia and Pennsylvania. In the last 6 
months—January to July 1966—Colorado 
has received $7.8 million in personal 
property and $8.3 million in real property 
for a grand total of $16 million for the 
State. May I also point out that Colo- 
rado has now as heavy a burden of prop- 
erty taxes as most States do. I will do 
all I can to keep this burden from in- 
creasing. 

I want to emphasize my conviction that 
this invaluable program be continued and 
even increased. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I thank you for 
this opportunity to voice my support of 
this program. 


Washington Report of Hon. Lester L. 
Wolff to Third Congressional District, 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my most recent Washington re- 
port to residents of the Third Congres- 
sional District of New York which I have 
the honor to represent in the Congress of 
the United States: 


Dear NEIGHBOR: As the summer draws to 
a close, the Congress continues to work on 
much-needed legislation that affects our 
nation. In this report I shall cover briefly 
those highlights that may be of interest to 
you. Should you require any additional de- 
tails on these or any other matters, I hope 
you will not hesitate to contact me. 


PLAN TO MAKE L.I. WORLD OCEANOGRAPHIC 
CENTER LAUNCHED 

My major industrial development project 
to make Long Island the research and engi- 
neering center for the important new ocean- 
ographic industry has been launched. 

The project is seen as a long-range attempt 
to revitalize Long Island’s industrial life. At 
a recent meeting called by my office, many of 
our prominent industrial leaders, scientists 
and educators selected a task force“ com- 
mittee to devise measures to implement the 
project. 

It was agreed at the meeting that to root 
the fast-growing oceanographic industry in 
this area will require the coordinated efforts 
of local government and industry, of labor 
and education leaders. Most urgently needed 
is an oceanographic research and training 


center and the commitment of private and 
public funds and personnel. 

A giant step along the road leading to Long 
Island's pre-eminence in oceanographic de- 
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velopment and ng was taken by the 
Committee when, shortly after its initial 
meeting, it conducted an oceanography semi- 
nar in Syosset on August 24 for area business- 
men and educators, presided over by promi- 
nent Federal oceanographic scientists. 

A highlight of the scientists’ all-day visit 
was an afternoon helicopter tour of the Is- 
land’s industrial and educational facilities. 
During a stop at the Sands Point Naval De- 
vices Training Center, the Washington 
oceanographic experts were presented with a 
coordinated, all-out program for area oceano- 
graphic research and development prepared 
by representatives of the Island's industry, 
education, labor and political groups. 

The Federal oceanographic delegation par- 
ticipating in the seminar sessions and mak- 
ing the helicopter tour included: Robert B. 
Abel, of the Office of Naval Research and the 
Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Ocean- 
ography; Captain Edward Snyder of the 
Naval Oceanographic Center, and Dr. Ed- 
ward Wenk, Jr., Executive Secretary of the 
Advisory Council on Marine Resources. 

The lasting prosperity that an oceano- 
graphic research and “hardware” industry 
would bring to Long Island is a reflection of 
the vital importance of the oceanography 
field, in its search for new food and mineral 
sources to the future economic well-being of 
the world. 

I have often pointed out that the world’s 
oceans are the next and last frontier for 
economic development, and that presently 
we know more about the geology of the moon 
than about the geology of the ocean’s bottom. 

There are immense commercial possibili- 
ties inherent in the development of the ocean 
depths. For example: the direct conversion 
of plankton, a plentiful marine organism 
into food for the world growing population; 
actual ocean farming; the desalination of sea 
water; the extraction of minerals and under- 
sea navigation. These are but a few of the 
exciting possibilities. Long Island can be- 
come the prosperous center for this burgeon- 
ing industry, if we act with vision and vigor. 


WOLFF-MORSE FOREIGN AID AMENDMENT PUTS 
BUSINESS IN GOVERNMENT 


The part of your Federal tax dollar spent 
for economic assistance to underdeveloped 
countries should prove more productive in 
consequence of my amendment to the multi- 
billion-dollar 1966 Foreign Aid Bill passed 
recently by the House. 

The measure (Wolff-Morse amendment), 
adopted enthusiastically by the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee in May, gives the 
American business community a larger voice 
in decisions affecting the annual expenditure 
of vast sums for foreign aid. 

It should significantly cut wasteful aid 
costs by eliminating U.S. funding of im- 
practical, non-productive overseas projects. 

The amendment does this by making U.S, 
industrial and business know-how directly 
available to officials responsible for allocat- 
ing commercial loans and grants under our 
aid program. It also encourages direct 
American private investment in underde- 
veloped countries, where the investor gets 
a fair return while contributing substantial- 
ly to the economic development of those 
countries. 

The new provision embodies a plan to 
give U.S. manufacturing and distribution 
specialists the opportunity to carefully 
study grant and loan proposals before they 
are authorized by the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development. It also gives our 
businessmen, schooled in the practical sur- 
vival school of business experience, the op- 
portunity for on-the-spot supervision of 
overseas projects already authorized, 

In practice, an advisory council composed 
of a revolving panel of leading American 
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business specialists selected by the Admin- 
istrator of US AID will advise him on the 
feasibility of AID projects and also en- 
courage the participation of specific private 
businesses in AID programs. 

I authored the amendment because too 
many commercial assistance programs abroad 
have not been based on the common sense 
business principles that have made our na- 
tion preeminent. 

My twenty-five year career in business and 
extensive observation of the US AID projects 
in many underdeveloped countries convinced 
me that our AID program has been staffed 
by too many bureaucratic generalists and it 
has suffered from the lack of hard-working 
sergeants who have come up through the 
ranks of American business. 

The new foreign aid amendment, which 
has been endorsed by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, should go far to make certain 
that our overseas aid achieves the maximum 
return for the recipient nation and for the 
vital interests of the U.S. It is, incidentally, 
one of the few amendments proposed by a 
freshman Congressman to become a part of 
major legislation in recent times. 


VIETNAM SERVICE POLICY REVISED AFTER 
PROTEST 


A letter from a concerned constituent with 
two sons in the Armed Forces in Vietnam 
and a third slated for service there occasioned 
my immediate protest to the Secretary of 
Defense. The Secretary’s reply, to the effect 
that no policy precluded the sending of mem- 
bers of the same immediate family to Viet- 
nam, resulted in my demand that the De- 
fense Department adopt a policy to stop 
this inequitable practice. The Secretary then 
issued an order to the Armed Forces banning 
the assignment of more than one family 
member to Vietnam and providing for re- 
assignment, if requested, of men whose 
brothers have followed them to Vietnam. 

VIETNAM 

Papal Call for Neutral Arbitration Through 
U.N.: The untiring efforts of His Holiness 
Pope Paul VI to bring peace to Vietnam have 
received your Congressman’s unqualified 
support. Although a Papal appeal for 
neutral arbitration of the conflict has gone 
unheeded, the Pope recently publicly called 
for neutral arbitration through the agency 
of the United Nations. 

Anxious to explore every possible channel 
leading to a peaceful settlement, I endorsed 
this latest Papal appeal in remarks to the 
House and inserted the Papal proposal into 
the RECORD. 

The Pope’s proposal included these re- 
marks: “. .. trusting once more in the work 
of the U.N.—of that organization that works 
for peace in the 20 years of its existence has 
prevented so many conflicts and settled so 
many others—we thought it good to suggest 
arbitration, to be confident in neutral na- 
tions, for a pacific solution of the grave prob- 
lem . Meanwhile we renew to the heads 
of state and to all men of good will. . The 
appeal to focus their thoughts on a just 
peace that may give those peoples liberty, 
order and prosperity.” 

DISTRICT CONTRACTS, GRANTS 


Recently my office announced the follow- 
ing contract awards to firms in our District: 
a $4,426,987 naval ship systems command 
contract to Sperry Gyroscope Corp., Syosset; 
a $9.2 million navy contract to Grumman 
Aircraft Corp., Bethpage. 

I am also happy to announce the U.S. 
Office of Education’s plans to establish a 
town “outdoor and conservation education 
center” for our District. The center will 
greatly enhance the present program of na- 
ture and conservation studies to public and 
private school children in North Hempstead. 
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The grant of $150,000 was made under a 
provision of the 1965 Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act which I vigorously 
fought for earlier in this Congress. 


POLISH COMMEMORATIVE STAMP ISSUE 


My suggestion to the Postmaster General 
that a stamp be issued honoring Poland’s 
1000 years of Christianity was favorably re- 
ceived. The Post Office Department has is- 
sued a five-cent Poland Millennium Stamp. 


SUPPORT GROWS FOR CIVILIAN AIR ACADEMY 


My bill to set up a Civilian Air Academy is 
rapidly gaining national recognition and sup- 
port. The measure, currently before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee, would set up a federally-spon- 
sored, four-year academy to train young men 
and women in all phases of aviation. 

Admission to the Academy is on a strictly 
competitive basis and will be open to appli- 
cants between the ages of 17 and 25. I was 
gratified recently to be the recipient of an 
award presented by a delegation of aviation 
officials—including a number of women pi- 
lots—gathered in Washington for the Na- 
tional Air Races. The delegation, headed by 
Major General Brooke Allen, USAF (Ret.), 
Executive Director of the National Aeronau- 
tics Association, was enthusiastic in its sup- 
port for my measure and what it means for 
the future of American Aviation. The Acad- 
emy, similar in purpose to the Kings Point 
Merchant Marine Academy, is essential to the 
maintenance of our commercial supremacy 
in the air. 

HIGH FOOD COSTS 


My continued interest in spiralling food 
costs, reflected in the revealing investigation 
into the giant trading stamp industry, took 
the form of vigorous activity during the re- 
cent inquiries into increased bread and milk 
prices. 

Besides testifying before a House Agricul- 
ture Committee Subcommittee, about waste- 
ful uneconomic practices in the baking in- 
dustry, I have launched in the District, with 
Nassau County Executive Eugene Nickerson, 
an inquiry into rising bread prices. 

This Labor Day offers an opportunity for 
relaxation. I urge those of you who are driv- 
ing or boating to exercise every possible 
safety precaution. To those of my constitu- 
ents of the Jewish faith, may I extend Greet- 
ings for a Joyous New Year. 

If you plan on visiting Washington, please 
contact my office so that we may make your 
stay more enjoyable. 

Sincerely, 
Lester L. WOLFF, 
Member of Congress. 


Gov. John E. Davis Is the New National 
Commander of the American Legion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROLLAND REDLIN 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. REDLIN. Mr. Speaker, North 
Dakota and particularly the western con- 
gressional district, which I have the priv- 
ilege of representing, has been honored 
by the election this day of one of its most 
distinguished citizens as national com- 
mander of the American Legion. The 
new national commander is the Honor- 
able John E. Davis, of Bismarck. 
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The American Legion has chosen a 
man who I am sure will continue the 
fine Legion traditions and bring new 
strength to the pursuit of its noble pur- 
poses. 

Governor Davis comes to this high 
post from a background of important 
experience and stature. I had the privi- 
lege of serving as a member of the North 
Dakota Senate when John E. Davis was 
Governor of North Dakota. He has 
served as a State senator and is a suc- 
cessful businessman. In 1948 he was 
State Commander of the American Le- 
gion of North Dakota. 

John Davis was a lieutenant colonel 
in the Infantry during World War II 
serving from 1941 to 1945. He served 
with distinction in the European Theater 
of Operations and during his military 
career was awarded the Purple Heart, the 
Bronze Star, and the Silver Star. 

Mr. Speaker, North Dakota is proud to 
have the Honorable John E. Davis as the 
new national commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion and I am honored to be his 
Congressman. 


Economic Justice for the Farmworker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 1, 1966 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I would call 
attention today to the plight of a rather 
substantial number of American workers 
who have been passed by in the long 
march of progress of the organized labor 
movement. 

Most workingmen in this country are 
protected by Federal laws and by the 
strength of united labor, but the Amer- 
ican farmworker is a forgotten man who 
is left largely at the merey of his em- 
ployer. 

These people are now in the process of 
uniting themselves to achieve a set of 
common goals. They have formed the 
National Farm Workers Association in 
an effort to correct some of the injustices 
which have gone unchallenged in the 
past. 

In my home State of Wisconsin, these 
people have raised their voices in protest, 
and in California, they made farm-labor 
history by achieving recognition by a 
producer and winning a contract of em- 
ployment. 

The conditions under which these 
farmworkers—predominantly Mexican- 
Americans—live are well known and 
these conditions, I believe, represent a 
black, shameful mark against our affluent 
society. 

I applaud the National Farm Workers 
Association for its efforts in improving 
the conditions under which these people 
live and work, and I pledge my support 
to this cause. 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that 
is within me: bless His holy name.— 
Psalm 103: 1. 

O Lord, our God, who has parted the 
curtain of the night and opened the door 
to a new day, grant us light in our dark- 
ness, life in our sorrow, and love in our 
work. When we falter may we find con- 
fidence in Thee: when we faint may we 
find comfort in Thee: when we fail may 
we find courage in Thee. 

In all labor keep us faithful, in all our 
experiences keep us loyal to the truth, in 
all our relationships keep us gentle and 
understanding, and in all of life keep us 
strong in Thee. 


“Thou who touchest earth with beauty 
Make us lovely, too 
Keep us ever by Thy spirit 
Pure and strong and true.” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Bradley, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed with amendments 
bills of the House of the following titles, 
in which concurrence of the House is 
requested: 

H.R. 722. An act to amend certain provi- 
sions of existing law concerning the rela- 
tionship of the Coast and Geodetic Survey to 
the Army and Navy so they will apply with 
similar effect to the Air Force; 

H.R. 3041. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to exempt certain contracts with 
foreign contractors from the requirement for 
an examination-of-records clause; 

H.R. 8058. An act to amend section 4 of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947; and 

H.R. 10860. An act to promote the general 
welfare, public policy, and security of the 
United States. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 17. An act to repeal certain acts relating 
to containers for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 1515. An act to include the construc- 
tion of an additional span as part of the 
authorized reconstruction, enlargement, and 
extension of the bridge across the Missis- 
sippi at Rock Island, III.; 

S. 2893, An act to amend section 208(c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide that 
certificates issued in the future to motor 
common carriers of passengers shall not con- 
fer, as an incident to the grant of regular 
route authority, the right to engage in special 
or charter operations; 

S. 2979. An act to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to the 
territory of Guam; 

S. 3230. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
negotiate cooperative agreements granting 
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concessions at the National Zoological Park 
to certain nonprofit organizations and to ac- 
cept voluntary services of such organizations 
or of individuals, and for other purposes; 

S. 3298. An act to amend the Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act to ban 
hazardous toys and articles intended for 
children, and other articles so hazardous as 
to be dangerous in the household regardless 
of labeling, and to apply to unpackaged 
articles intended for household use, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 3389. An act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Mu- 
seum and Sculpture Garden, and for other 
purposes; 

S. 3438. An act to make it a criminal of- 
fense to steal, embezzle, or otherwise unlaw- 
fully take property from a pipeline, and for 
other purposes; and 

8.3715. An act to improve the aids to 
navigation services of the Coast Guard. 


BILL MOORE LEAVES WASHINGTON 
AFTER 24 YEARS OF NOTABLE 
SERVICE AS CORRESPONDENT OF 
THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have asked for this time to pay a 
tribute to a great newspaperman who is 
leaving Washington after a long and dis- 
tinguished career as a Washington cor- 
respondent of the Chicago Tribune, Bill 
Moore, whose full name is William T. 
Moore. 

For 24 years Bill Moore was a Wash- 
ington correspondent for the Chicago 
Tribune. Throughout the year 1956 he 
was the Moscow correspondent for the 
Chicago Tribune. After his retirement 
from the Tribune on February last and 
until this week he was a valued mem- 
ber of my congressional staff and I am 
indebted to him for-his devoted and dedi- 
cated service to the Second District of 
Illinois and to the Nation. My warmest 
good wishes go with him in his new field 
of activity in Florida where Mr. Moore 
will continue his newspaper career as a 
writer for the Fort Lauderdale News & 
Sun-Sentinel. 

Bill Moore has been my close friend 
for over 40 years. He and his charming 
and talented wife, Eloise, were in the in- 
ner circle of affectionate friendship of 
my late brother, Frank H. O'Hara. 
Their friends in Washington are legion. 
Just this last year he served with honor 
and renown as the president of the ex- 
clusive Arts Club. 

He began his newspaper career in 1924 
at the old Chicago Eerald & Examiner 
while attending the University of Chi- 
cago. He was married to Eloise Tasher, 
who was graduated from the University 
of Chicago magna cum laude and as 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

He wrote many of the gangland stories 
of the prohibition era in Chicago. 

Mr. Moore attended as a Chicago Trib- 
une correspondent the conference that 
founded the United Nations in San Fran- 
cisco in 1945, the Dumbarton Oaks con- 
ference in Washington that laid the 
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groundwork for the San Francisco con- 
ference, the UNRRA conference in At- 
lantic City that established the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation, and 
both the Roosevelt-Churchill World War 
I conferences in Quebec, and the Ken- 
nedy-MacMillan conference in Nassau. 

He has traveled with all the Presi- 
dents since Franklin D. Roosevelt except 
President Johnson and has attended 
most of the national political conven- 
tions since 1932. 

A native Illinoisan, he was born at 
Rossville, III. His wife, a Hoosier, was 
born at South Bend, Ind., the daughter 
of a family whose ancestors pioneered 
northern Indiana, For years she was 
the director of the Eloise Moore dancers, 
playing Midwest colleges. 

Both the Moores became proficient in 
the Russian language before going to 
Russia. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, today 
the gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
O'Hara] delivered a tribute to William 
T. Moore. It would be presumptuous of 
me to attempt to repeat the highlights 
of Bill Moore’s career or the accomplish- 
ments of his gifted wife as narrated by 
my colleague, Barratt O'Hara., I lack 
both the years of close association and 
the eloquence of the Member from Illi- 
nois’ Second District. However, I share 
his interest in the future of Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore and I am appreciative of his 
gracious invitation to join in wishing 
the Moores Godspeed. 

In retiring from the Chicago Tribune 
after 24 years as its Washington corre- 
spondent and in reentering the field of 
journalism in Florida, William T. Moore 
is acting in the best traditions of the 
fourth estate. After some 40 years of 
reporting daily happenings and of cover- 
ing the “story behind the story” at the 
conference tables of the world, there can 
be no retirement for him. Even in 
Florida, where thousands go to spend the 
“afternoons” of their lives, there will be 
only sunrise and high noon for the 
Moores. 

To those of us who come from Illinois, 
there is a feeling of fraternity based on 
our common heritage in “the land of 
Lincoln.” As a native son, William T. 
Moore belongs to that fraternity. 
Wherever he has gone, he has taken with 
him the sturdy background and the un- 
quenchable sense of adventure which 
makes every day a new beginning—a 
challenge to be met and mastered. 

We, in the Illinois delegation, predict 
that from Florida will come some of the 
best work of William T. Moore, with the 
unmistakable flavor of the Midwest dis- 
tinguishing it. It will be a privilege to 
say then—as now—‘“Only Bill Moore 
could have written that. What a guy.” 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to take this opportunity to offer a 
tribute to a veteran Washington news- 
paper correspondent, Mr. William T. 
Moore, who is leaving Washington after 
representing the Chicago Tribune here 
for 24 years. 

I know all of those who have known 
Bill Moore extend very best wishes to 
him as he continues his reportorial ca- 
reer with the Fort Lauderdale News & 
Sun-Sentinel. 
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Bill Moore’s accurate and perceptive 
reporting over the years have earned 
him the high regard of those of us in 
Government service. The journey of 
this native Illinoisan from Washington 
to Florida is indeed the sunny State's 
gain. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that any Mem- 
ber who so desires may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend his remarks in 
tribute and salute to Eloise and Bill 
Moore. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Illi- 
nois? 

There was no objection. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LIONS CLUBS 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend the International Associa- 
tion of Lions Clubs, which is currently 
observing its 50th aniversary. 

The Lions Clubs constitute a tremen- 
dous foree for international friendship 
and good will. Implementing their 
motto “We Serve,” the clubs support 
more than 50,000 activities each year de- 
voted to community and humanitarian 
service. 

During this golden anniversary year, 
they have launched a project known as 
“The Lions Peace Essay Contest.” 

The purpose of this contest is to focus 
attention on the desirability of searching 
for ideas and developing a plan toward 
making world peace a reality. 

I extend my congratulations to the 
Lions Clubs on the achievements of their 
first 50 years, and wish them success in 
their contest goals, which include dis- 
covery of a workable plan for world 
peace. 

I am sure they will continue to make 
valuable contributions to the advance of 
man in the future. 


RENOVATING CITIES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said lately about “renovating 
the cities of the United States.” 

When Mayor John Lindsay estimated 
the cost of “renovating” New York City 
at $50 billion, outraged cries echoed 
around the country. 
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One of the more successful architects 
of city “rebuilding” is Detroit Mayor 
Jerome Cavanagh. His estimate for 
making the cities around the country 
look new again is $250 billion. 

Mr. Jack Rice, a feature writer for the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch, thinks the best 
way is to start with a small city and 
work up. That way the cost will not 
seem so staggering. He has suggested 
his hometown of Shelbina, Mo., which I 
am privileged to represent, be made a 
pilot projeci. 

Mr. Rice’s plan is worthy of note, and 
most economical. I commend the fol- 
lowing article to my colleagues: 

WHY Nor SHELBINA AS A PILOT CITY? 
(By Jack Rice) 

Jerome Cavanagh, the mayor of Detroit, 
has grand notions for renovating the cities 
of the United States but he has met some op- 
position. He must have expected that. He 
estimates that making cities look new again 
will cost 250 billion dollars. There was cer- 
tain to be a scattering of cheapskates who 
think the price is high. 

Cavanagh is a big-city man all the way. 
In addition to being mayor of Detroit he is 
president of the National League of Cities, 
and of the U.S. Conference of Mayors. What 
Cavanagh needs is a fresh, small start, with 
a little city, and when everyone sees what 
a shiny bargain he can make of it he will 
get his $250 billion. 

What I want Cavanagh to do is make a 
pilot model of my home town. That is 
Shelbina, Mo., population about 1800. When 
Cavanagh went into a few details of his 
plan in Washington the other day, Mayor 
John Lindsay was there speaking for his 
city, New York. Lindsay reckoned that New 
York could be tidied up for about $50 billion. 
Right then, you could tell Cavanagh was in 
trouble. 

I don’t know where the mayor of Shelbina 
was while the meeting was going on but he 
would have been a lot less frightening to the 
Senate subcommittee than Lindsay was. 
Making Shelbina look reborn, which is the 
word Cavanagh likes to use when he talks 
about cities, would fetch around Cavanagh’s 
opposition and I can tell him just how to go 
about it. 

The first thing Mayor Cavanagh of Detroit 
wants to do in Shelbina is repaint the band- 
stand. He can't miss it. The bandstand is 
built like a bird cage, but somewhat bigger, 
and is smack in the middle of town. He may 
have to put a new roof on it, too. It's been 
years since the Saturday night band concerts 
were held there regularly, and the roof was 
getting kind of poorly even then. The tuba 
player got carried away on his Song of India 
solo and blew a hole through it. 

Working his way out from the center of 
the town, the bandstand, Cavanagh can go 
down the street to the livery stable. What 
the livery stable needs to make it look reborn 
is a resident horse. Maybe two horses. They 
don't have to be Kentucky-fancy but the 
town does need a horse in the livery stable, 
permanent, to make it look renascent. 

Then, coming back up the street, to a point 
across from the bandstand, Mayor Cavanagh 
must put in a watering trough. For those 
horses in the livery stable. Maybe he should 
dust off the jail, too. The jail hasn’t been 
used much since the horse-thieving died out, 
for lack of material, but there’s no telling 
what might spring up again in a reborn 
Shelbina. 

We need improvements at the railroad 
station, next. What the railroad station re- 
quires, more than paint or the slats fixed in 
the benches or a new brass cuspidor, is a 
train to run back and forth in front of it, 
regularly. 
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There were two dozen or more trains run- 
ning by it every day, when Shelbina didn’t 
need a rebirth. I think there is one now, 
but I am not certain whether it is one a day 
or one a week. We do need to be reborn 
in trains, at Shelbina. Several of each, 
freights and passengers, would be nice, and 
steam engines for them would be a particu- 
larly splendid reborning. 

I estimate that the bill will not come to 
more than $500,000. The steam engines and 
the watering trough run up the cost but 
it won't do to economize falsely on the pilot- 
model rebirth of Shelbina. If Cavanagh gives 
in and starts cutting corners that $250 bil- 
lion scheme will shrink until you can’t tell 
it from the war on poverty and I don’t want 
Shelbina lending itself to anything except 
a first-class rebirth. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CLUB 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in view cf the increasing interest in the 
President’s Club and the need for cam- 
paign contribution reform legislation as 
embodied in bills introduced by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB], 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes], myself, and other Members of 
the House Republican leadership, I am 
inserting in the Recorp at this point the 
following pertinent comments: 

STATEMENT OF Rep. JOHN J. RHODES, REPUB- 
LICAN, OF ARIZONA, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HOUSE REPUBLICAN POLICY COMMITTEE, MAY 
26, 1966 
We Republicans are pleased that President 

Johnson finally has sent his long-promised 

message on election reform to the Congress. 

We hope it is not too late for action at this 

session. 

While the specific proposals of the Admin- 
istration will require serious study, the fol- 
lowing states the position of the House Re- 
publican Policy Committee on this impor- 
tant campaign year question: 

The House Republican Policy Committee 
urges the immediate review and reform of 
the federal laws that pertain to campaign 
contribution expenditures. 

Political campaigns are becoming so ex- 
pensive that soon this country will be faced 
with a situation wherein only the rich, or a 
person with substantial financial backing, 
will be able to run for public office. There 
is a growing danger that, in many instances, 
a person with unlimited financial means, but 
fewer qualifications, may be able to over- 
whelm a better qualified, but less affluent, 
opponent through the maximum use of radio, 
TV, and other methods of communication 
and advertising. 

Strict and accurate accounting should be 
required so that expenditures remain with- 
in established limits, and the use of spu- 
rious campaign committees to avoid the re- 
porting of total expenditures should be pro- 
hibited. Also, a central repository should 
be established so that all reports would be 
received, examined, tabulated, summarized 
and publicized in a uniform manner. 

By its terms, the existing law prohibits 
contributions by both corporations and 
unions to campaigns for federal office. Un- 
fortunately, through court interpretation 
and lack of enforcement, this provision has 
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become almost meaningless. Today, thou- 
sands and thousands of dollars of union and 
corporation funds are channeled, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, into various political 
activities. Reform in this area is long over- 
due. Legislation that will correct the de- 
fects in the law and permit vigorous en- 
forcement must be enacted. 

In order that there may be maximum 
participation in the election process by the 
American public, a $100 tax deduction should 
be provided for campaign contributions to 
an appropriate committee of a qualified 
political party. This deduction should be 
available whether or not the taxpayer elects 
to take this standard deduction. A tax 
deduction of this type would encourage in- 
dividuals in all walks of life to contribute. 
Moreover, it would prevent candidates from 
becoming too dependent upon a few large 
contributors. 

The 1962 Report of the President's Com- 
mission on Campaign Costs recommended 
certain reforms, including tax allowances. 
These suggestions, which were limited to 
Presidential and Vice Presidential campaigns, 
were favorably received and implementing 
legislation was recommended by the Presi- 
dent. Unfortunately, this legislation did not 
receive serious consideration by either the 
87th or the 88th Congresses. In order that 
a first step toward the solution of this serious 
problem may be taken during the 89th Con- 
gress, we urge that the appropriate Congres- 
sional committee give prompt and careful 
consideration to legislation that will provide 
a $100 tax deduction for campaign con- 
tributions. 

That there is a growing interest in elec- 
tions, and a willingness to participate 
through campaign contributions, is illus- 
trated by the fact that in the 1964 cam- 
paign, a large percent of the total funds col- 
lected by the Republican Party was in con- 
tributions of $100 or less. Significantly, for 
800,000 Republican contributors, the average 
contribution was $11. On the other hand, a 
recent report by the Citizen’s Research Foun- 
dation of Princeton, N.J., reflects that in 
1964, of the total Democratic contributions 
from individuals, 70 percent were received 
in sums of $500 or more. 

Certainly, small contributions must be en- 
couraged. Providing a $100 tax deduction is, 
we believe, a logical and fair way to achieve 
this result. 

STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE GERALD R, 
FORD, REPUBLICAN, OF MICHIGAN, May 27, 1966 


It is interesting that President Johnson's 
election reform bill should be sent to Con- 
gress immediately after news stories appeared 
concerning Republican proposals in this 
field. I find the President’s recommenda- 
tions a good starting point. I am sure they 
can be improved upon, and House Repub- 
licans aim to do just that. We will be 
putting in a bill of our own, with next Wed- 
nesday as the target date for introducing it. 
I cannot discuss the content at this time, 
except to say it will be more comprehensive 
than the Administration measure. 

In the light of Mr. Johnson's interest in 
disclosure of gifts and income by members of 
Congress, it appears to me the President 
might well see to it that the President’s 
Club reports filed with the Clerk of the 
House for the years 1964, 1965 and the first 
quarter of 1966 are revised. These reports 
indicate the Club spent $459,228.75 more 
than it took in during the period covered. 
There is obviously a discrepancy here, and it 
should be straightened out. 

It is also interesting to note that the 
Democratic National Committee, reporting 
on its activities for the first quarter of this 
year, stated that it spent $155,005 more than 
it received. The committee placed its total 
spending for the period at $401,122. At the 
same time, Democratic officials told newsmen 
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they paid off $800,000 of 1964 campaign 

debts. How do they explain that? 

These reports of income and outgo appear 
irreconcilable, I can only conclude that they 
are completely phoney. 

Maybe the President, with his great interest 
in election reform, can set these matters 
right. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN J. RHODES, REPUBLICAN, 
or ARIZONA, CHAIRMAN, HOUSE REPUBLICAN 
Polier COMMITTEE, ON ELECTION REFORM, 
JULY 13, 1966 


When President Johnson sent his belated 
election reform proposals to Congress on 
May 26, after published reports that Re- 
publicans were working on a bill of their 
own, we welcomed his step in the right direc- 
tion. We promised to give his recommenda- 
tions serious study. 

Having studied both the high principles 
of political conduct enunciated by Mr. 
Johnson in his letter of transmittal and the 
specific provisions of the administration bill, 
I am somewhat disappointed. 

Not so much by what it states as by what 
it omits—the proposed legislation measures 
up neither to the noble eloquence of the 
President’s publicized covering letter nor to 
the obvious facts of political life, 

As so often happens in this Administra- 
tion, President Johnson seems to be using 
a double standard for political candidates 
and public officials—a standard of strict ac- 
countability and criminal sanctions for the 
legislative branch of the government and 
another of genteel admonition for the above- 
suspicion appointees of the executive branch. 

President Johnson served his Texas con- 
stituencies for 26 years in the Congress. He 
speaks from a wealth of experience on the 
subject of campaigns for the House and 
Senate. 

No President in this century, it is generally 
conceded, has come to the White House with 
a more intimate understanding of the Con- 
gressional processes, the means by which 
legislation is passed or pigeonholed, steam- 
rolled or sabotaged. 

No President within memory more vigor- 
ously asserted the equal rights and respon- 
sibilities of the Congress and the Executive 
Branch than Mr. Johnson did during his 
many years in the House and Senate. 

It is curious, to say the least, that he 
should now attempt to persuade his former 
friends and colleagues—more than two- 
thirds of them Democrats—that they are 
somewhat more suspect in matters of per- 
sonal interest and political influence than 
other public servants sworn to uphold the 
Constitution. 

We Republicans wholeheartedly applaud 
President Johnson when he warns of “the 
possibility that great wealth can be used to 
achieve undue political influence.” 

We would be first to agree with him that 
“we must make it possible for those without 
personal wealth to enter public life without 
being obligated to a few large contributors.” 

We might even borrow these phrases, using 
the past and present rather than the future 
tense. 

Seriously and after careful scrutiny, I 
think the President’s message about cam- 
paign reform contains many good ideas. But 
the precise provisions of his bill are not 
broad or balanced enough to accomplish the 
moral regeneration and the practical results 
his message envisions. 

Republicans are at least equally anxious 
to defoliate the underbrush of cynicism 
which the President says surrounds present 
campaign financing methods. After all, we 
haye no President's Club.” 

We are, therefore, introducing a more com- 
prehensive, more balanced, and more work- 
able election reform bill along the lines of 
our earlier House Republican Policy Com- 
mittee statement. 
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It is based on a single standard for all. 
Its provisions are not weighted against 
either executive or legislative branch, in- 
cumbent or challenger, Republican or Demo- 
erat, big or small contributor, business or 
union, or against any element of our society 
except the cheaters and the crooks, the in- 
fluence buyers and the influence sellers. 
STATEMENT ON ELECTION REFORM BY REPRE- 
SENTATIVE GERALD R. FORD, JR., OF MICHIGAN, 
JULY 13, 1966 


Last January 17, in our Republican Ap- 
praisal of the State of the Union, I said we 
of the minority were “surprised and pleased 
that the President touched on the subject of 
political campaigns and elections” in his 
message to the Congress. I also said, “His 
recommendations do not go far enough.” 

This turned out to be equally true of the 
legislative proposals which President John- 
son sent up to us at the end of May. Repub- 
licans promised then to give the Administra- 
tion’s suggestions serious study, and we have, 
as my colleagues will explain in greater 
detail. 

It would seem that when the Democrat in 
the White House and the Republican leaders 
in the Senate and House agree in January on 
the need for an election reform bill, the pub- 
lic might be entitled to expect one before the 
elections in November. This may still be 
possible if the Administration and the Demo- 
cratic Majority in Congress really, mean 
business. 

Let me read you the opinion of the Detroit 
News in my home State of Michigan. Ina 
May 31, 1966, editorial headed: LBJ’s Reform 
Campaign Financing—Too Little and Too 
Late, The News said: 

“Let us remember first that Lyndon B. 
Johnson had it within his power for many 
years to do something meaningful about re- 
forming congressional campaign spending. 
But when he was majority leader of the Sen- 
ate (and his ‘good right arm,’ Robert G. 
‘Bobby’ Baker, staffed the Democratic Sena- 
torial Campaign Committee), exactly nothing 
was done. 

“And let us remember further there is vir- 
tually no chance Congress will take the time 
to work on the complex and touchy problem 
of campaign spending reform in the few 
months remaining in this session. Had not 
Capitol Hill Republicans made their own pro- 
posals earlier last week and goaded the Presi- 
dent to send up his bill, there’s no telling 
when he would have gotten around to, as he 
said, ‘urge its prompt enactment.’ 

“Finally, the President cannot avoid the re- 
sponsibility for leading a national political 
party which, by its dedicated exploitation of 
loopholes in existing law, has seriously un- 
dermined public confidence in the integrity 
of government.” 

That was The Detroit News speaking. Per- 
sonally, I prefer to think the President is 
Sincere about campaign and election re- 
forms and full disclosure of contributions. 
Here is a story in the Washington Post about 
Mr. Johnson's appearance at one of his 
President's Club $1,000-a-plate dinners in 
New York last month— The President 
Shakes the Hands that Write Big Checks For 
the Party.” I'm sure he feels the public has 
a right to know who wrote those checks. 
Although the affair was closed to reporters, 
the Associated Press reported that portions 
of his Waldorf-Astoria remarks were over- 
heard, and quoted them as follows: 

“The Democratic Party was $4 million in 
debt when I took office,” the President said. 
“Since I took office the debt has been reduced 
to about $1.5 million so far, and a few more 
dinners like this should put the Democratic 
Party in the black.” 

When President Johnson sent his election 
reform proposals to the Congress last May, I 
commented that he could demonstrate his 
interest in full disclosure by having his Presi- 
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dent’s Club explain how, according to the 
reports then on file with the Clerk of the 
House, it had apparently managed to spend 
nearly half a million dollars more than it 
took in since 1963. 

I am happy to report that this has been 
done, and that the President's Club listed 
contributions of $917,253.57 during the sec- 
ond reporting period of this calendar year, 
bringing the President's Club's total receipts 
for 1966 to $1,042,853.57 thus far reported. 
So at least one Democratic deficit appears to 
have been eliminated. 

Of course, like the Freedom of Information 
law we recently enacted, this legislation will 
not do much good if an alert press and an 
alert electorate fail to make use of the infor- 
mation it requires to be made public. For 
example, it would be interesting to see 
whether there is any correlation between top 
Federal appointments, the award of large 
government contracts or the disposition of 
antitrust actions, and membership in the 
President's Club. 

We Republicans are serious about campaign 
reforms. In this Congress we're only Num- 
ber Two, but we try harder. Some observers 
(like The Detroit News) don’t think Number 
One is really trying at all, but if the majority 
wants reforms before November, we're ready 
to cooperate. This bill, which we are intro- 
ducing today, is proof of our serious purpose. 


[From the New York Times, Aug. 29, 1966] 
THE PRESIDENT'S CLUB 


President Johnson's comment that Repub- 
licans are responsible for renewed public un- 
easiness over the President’s Club, that 
financially elite group whose members con- 
tribute $1,000 or more to the Democratic 
party in exchange for undefined but special 
access to the President of the United States, 
is not likely to set many minds at rest. It 
now appears that there is a super-elite group 
made up of persons who raise or contribute 
$10,000 each. 

Partisan critics have called attention to 
the fact that a wealthy St. Louis brewer and 
members of his family made large donations 
to the President's Club last spring while an 
antitrust suit against the brewery was being 
settled by the Justice Department. The con- 
tractor on Project Mohole, the controversial 
and now abandoned attempt to drill below 
the earth's crust, has also been criticized for 
his recent contribution to the club. In both 
instances, Government agencies deny fa- 
voritism. 

But it remains true that certain business- 
men who have no natural loyalty to the 
Democratic party or to the President's pro- 
gram, among them some Goldwater Repub- 
licans and members of the John Birch So- 
ciety, have joined this club. Its very ex- 
istence poses an irresistible temptation for 
certain businessmen who are now or have in 
the past been in trouble with the law to 
try to buy the appearance, if not the fact, of 
official influence. 

President Johnson has now coupled a de- 
nial that membership in the President's Club 
affects the award of Government contracts 
with his charge that most of the current 
criticism is just Republican electioneering. 
But the concern is not narrowly partisan. 
Basically, it derives from respect for Mr. 
Johnson’s name and office. Both are placed 
in needless jeopardy by a political fund- 
raising operation that provides a nexus for 
influence-seekers and carries the constant 
risk of scandal. 


From the Detroit News, Aug. 23, 1966] 
Success Is SPOILING THE PRESIDENT'S CLUB 
(By J. F. Ter Horst) 


WASHINGTON, August 23.—A publicity back- 
lash appears to be cooling the businessman’s 
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ardor for belonging to the Democratic Party's 
prestigious President's Club. 

While it's still the best fund-raising gim- 
mick the party has, a number of members 
and prospective joiners are having second 
thoughts. 

One reason, it seems, is that the President's 
Club may have been too successful for its own 
good. 

Conceived originally as an exclusive “in- 
group” for executives wanting to be on per- 
sonal terms with the man in the White House, 
membership now has ballooned to more than 
805, according to a Democrat familiar with 
the records. 

“That not a club, it’s a mob,” observed one 
New York corporation official. He has de- 
cided to forego the pleasure of paying the 
$1,000 minimum annual fee. Many, of 
course, have paid much more. 

Some businessmen also sound disap- 
pointed over the benefits they have gotten out 
of the club. 

Rightly or wrongly, they were led to be- 
lieve that membership would bring them 
“special treatment”’—frequent and exclusive 
opportunities to hobnob with the President 
and his top advisers. 

Once inside, however, they have discovered 
the glamor to be considerably less than was 
advertised in the solicitation literature. 

The main rewards have been a once-yearly 
social affair with President Johnson in at- 
tendance, a few Johnsonian mementos such 
as.a family photo album and the “favor” of 
top seats at fund-raising dinners. 

A Michigan executive said he joined in 1964 
because he “preferred Johnson over Gold- 
water.” He added: “I don’t mind the club 
membership so much, but Im getting dog- 
gone weary of the local Democrats who keep 
wanting me to contribute to them, too. After 
all, I'm really a Republican.” 

A third reason for the disenchantment— 
and some executives fear it is bound to in- 
crease—is the risk of business embarrassment 
resulting from President's Club membership. 
They have in mind two recent incidents on 
Capitol Hill and the newspaper and tele- 
vision publicity that followed. 

The latest of these was the scuttling of 
Project Mohole by the House after Repub- 
licans raised the issue of $25,000 in con- 
tributions to the President's Club by the 
leading contractor and his family. 

Mohole is the proposed scientific drilling 
into the earth’s crust, a controversial project 
that already has cost about $55 million. 

The prime contractor is Brown & Root Inc., 
the big Houston firm whose board chairman 
is George R. Brown, a longtime friend and 
financial backer of Mr. Johnson. 

Rep. DonaLp RUMSFELD, Illinois Republi- 
can, told the House that it was a “preposter- 
ous coincidence” that the Brown family con- 
tributed most of its money to the President's 
Club several days after the House first voted 
against Project Mohole and shortly before 
Mr. Johnson urged Congress to resurrect it. 

In mid-July, Republicans in Congress ze- 
roed in on another “coincidence” this one 
involving the President’s Club and the exec- 
utives of the Anheuser-Busch brewery firm of 
St. Louis. 

DROP BREWERY SUIT 

Republicans demanded that Congress in- 
vestigate the dismissal of a 1962 antitrust 
suit against the brewery shortly after some 
of the brewery Officials and their wives con- 
tributed $10,000 to the President's Club. 

There has been no evidence that Brown & 
Root or Anheuser-Busch were buying busi- 
ness favors from the White House through 
the President's Club. 

Nonetheless, the “bad p. resulting from 
such incidents seems bound to make corpo- 
rate executives think twice before they sign 
up in the clubs. Almost every corporation 
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ton. 


SEEK OTHER FUNDS 


Since mid-1964, the President’s Club has 
received contributions of more than $4.2 
million for the Democratic Party. In the first 
three months of this year, it raised almost 
$920,000, about 50 percent more than was 
raised from all other sources by the national 
committee. 

There are hints that Democratic bigwigs 
may be sensing trouble ahead for the Presi- 
dent’s Club, Key senators and Treasury Un- 
dersecretary Joseph W. Barr have given 
strong support at a Senate hearing for Mr. 
Johnson's proposal that individuals be al- 
lowed an income tax deduction of up to $100 
in political contributions, 

Arthur Krim, the Democratic Party's fi- 
nance chairman, has begun a new national 
drive for contributions from ordinary folk. 

With campaign costs skyrocketing every- 
where, continued Democratic reliance on fat 
cat money could soon destroy the party’s 
long contention that it is owned and oper- 
ated by the little people. 


{From the Washington Post, Aug. 26, 1966] 
Contractors’ Girr Nor LINKED To MoHOLE 
(By Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson) 


When, Rep. DonaLtp RUMSFELD (R-II1.) 
killed the Mohole project because $25,000 
was given to the President's Club by mem- 
bers of the Brown and Root contracting firm, 
he missed half the political story. 

He also did two other things: 

1. He killed a purely nonpolitical project 
sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
tion, the reverse of the much more expensive 
and more spectacular project to explore the 
moon, to find out ahead of the Russians what 
is the temperature of the earth below the 
surface, what causes earthquakes and vol- 
canos. 

2. He illustrated the importance of pass- 
ing a clean elections bill to regulate more 
carefully big contributions such as this. 
The clean elections bill proposed by Presi- 
dent Johnson is now stymied in the Senate 
by Sen. Howarp Cannon (D-Nev.). 

But the other half of the political story 
which RUMSFELD, a good Republican, missed 
is that Brown and Root have been financing 
Lyndon Johnson for years, put up around 
$100,000 for him when he was running as a 
young Congressman from Texas. And today 
the defense contracts they have been getting 
from the Government are far greater than 
the piddling $19.7 million which the House 
last week lopped off the Mohole project, most 
of which would go to Kaiser and National 
Steel, not Brown and Root. 

A week or so earlier, the same House had 
voted a whopping big military authorization 
which carried around $438 million—nearly 
half a billion dollars—for military construc- 
tion, of which Brown and Root will get a sub- 
stantial share. Furthermore, this military 
construction money for Vietnam is un- 
audited and on a cost-plus basis, whereas 
the relatively insignificant $19.7-million Mo- 
hole hole in the Pacific Ocean had been scru- 
tinized three times by the General Account- 
ing Office, while the Government was to get 
every patent developed by Mohole. 

HOLE IN THE PACIFIC 

Finally, it will take $25 million to close 
down the Mohole project, remove the drills 
and advance preparations for boring into 
the floor of the ocean off Hawaii. This site 
had been selected because the earth’s crust 
is thinner under water than on land. 

In contrast to the careful GAO ‘audit of 
Mohole, Comptroller General Elmer Staats, 
head of GAO, complained behind closed 
doors of the House Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations and Government Information 
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that there had been virtually no audit of 
military construction in South Vietnam. 

This construction is now taking place at 
the rate of $1 million a day, and for the first 
time in the history of modern warfare the 
basic work has been turned over to private 
contractors, a consortium of four companies, 
including Brown and Root. 

Originally the contractors were Raymond 
International and Morrison-Knudsen, But 
they were joined last year by Brown and 
Root of Houston, and J. A. Jones of Char- 
lotte, N.C. The four companies have now 
formed a joint organization called Vietnam 
Builders, Inc. 


PROSPEROUS UNDER GOP 


If the $25,000 contribution by the Brown 
and Root family to the President’s Club last 
May was motivated by business, it was prob- 
ably influenced more by the Vietnam build- 
ing program than by the picayunish Mohole 
project in the Pacific. 

However, it should be noted that Brown 
and Root also prospered under President 
Eisenhower. They were given a large slice 
of the contract to build military bases in 
Spain at a cost of around $2 billion. The 
George Brown family at that time was con- 
tributing not to Mr. Eisenhower but to the 
Democrats, 

It was at George Brown’s Virginia estate 

during the Eisenhower Administration that 
Lyndon Johnson, then a Senator, suffered his 
heart attack. Brown was the University of 
Texas roommate of Rep. Albert Thomas of 
Houston, long-time power on the House 
Appropriations Committee, and much of 
Brown and Root's ability to get Government 
contracts was attributed to this influential 
friendship rather than to Mr. Johnson. 

Of course the fact that the firm prospered 
as much under the Republicans as under the 
Democrats could mean that efficiency had 
something to do with it. 

Note—If the $25,000 from Brown and Root 
executives was collected in return for Goy- 
ernment contracts, both sides could be prose- 
cuted criminally. Under President Eisen- 
hower, Republican officials required the 
Frederick Snare Co. to contribute to the 
Republican National Committee before it 
received renewal of the Government contract 
for the Nicare plant in Cuba. This was con- 
¢lusively proved in congressional hearings, 
but the Justice Department refused to 
prosecute. 


COLUMN BY ROBERT S. ALLEN AND PAUL SCOTT 
OF THE HALL SYNDICATE 


WASHINGTON, May 17, 1966.—The expen- 
sively-exclusive President’s Club is coming 
to the financial rescue of the debt-ridden 
Democratic National Committee. 

Given an unannounced $3 million fund- 
raising goal by the White House, the Club, 
through its $1,000-a-year memberships, al- 
ready has banked $1.5 million to pay off the 
party’s $2 million debt. 

Most of this money has come from three 
Club dinners attended by President Johnson 
at Houston and Chicago, and Vice President 
HUMPHREY in New York. These affairs 
brought the Club’s dues-paying members to 
1,520, more than half of the 3,000 goal per- 
sonally set by the President. 

That's the glowing report Club president 
Arthur Krim, who doubles as Finance Di- 
rector of the Democratic National Committee, 
made to President Johnson at a meeting of 
White House political advisers. 

Krim, wealthy New York attorney and 
movie executive, stated that the Club’s re- 
cent dinner in Houston was attended by 
700 members and produced around $800,000 
for the National Committee. The extra 
funds, he indicated, came from members 
who paid $10,000 for life memberships’—a 
mew feature being tried out by the Club. 

The Club dinner in New York attended by 
Vice President HUMPHREY raised $186,000. 
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Krim also reported that the “advance en- 
rollment“ of members at this week’s dinner 
with the President in Chicago has brought 
in more than 6400, 000.“ 


MORE TO COME 


These fund-raising events featuring Presi- 
dent Johnson and Vice President HuMPHREY 
have been so successful that they have agreed 
to Krim’s request to take part in others. 

One will be a $1 million dinner-dance 
scheduled for June 11 in New York at which 
the President will be the star attraction. 
Other parties to raise from $500,000 to $1 
million are being arranged in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Minneapolis, Des Moines and San 
Francisco this summer and fall. 

Sixteen unions have bought memberships 
for top officials despite labor complaints that 
the Administration has failed to vigorously 
support their legislative proposals. The 
unions include the Steelworkers, Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers, Butchers, and 
United Auto Workers. 


THE BENEFITS 


In addition to meeting and shaking hands 
with President Johnson or Vice President 
HUMPHREY at fund-raising affairs, President's 
Club members also are invited to White 
House events. 

“The President's Club is still very exclusive 
although it has been in existence since 1961,” 
says Clifton Carter, Democratic National 
Committee executive director, in soliciting 
new members. “Its members are assured of 
direct relationship with President Johnson.” 

Carter explains that in addition to being 
asked to White House social functions, 
“members who want to talk to the President, 
the Vice President, or one of their assistants, 
have only to contact my office, Members will 
immediately be put in contact with whom- 
ever they want to reach.” 

In his sales pitch, Carter stresses that 
President Johnson uses the Club’s member- 
ship list “to solicit advice“ in making ap- 
pointments and “in developing a consensus 
on important domestic and foreign issues.” 

[From the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Tribune, 
July 15, 1966] 


How Asour THAT, Sports Fans? 


In the best traditions of that old snooper, 
Drew Pearson, who somehow failed to latch 
onto this one, the Republicans have come up 
with a situation that could deeply embarrass 
the Johnson administration this election 
year. 

House Republican Leader GERALD FORD dis- 
closed Wednesday “disturbing rumors” were 
circulating about the dropping of anti-trust 
suits against companies whose executives had 
made contributions to the Democratic party. 

Yesterday, another Republican, Rep. 
CHARLES GOODELL of New York, said in a 
speech on the House floor that members of 
the August Busch family had made con- 
tributions totaling $10,000 to the Democratic 
party's President's Club and that subse- 
quently a civil anti-trust suit brought by 
the Justice Department against Anheuser- 
Busch Co, was dropped. 

The Associated Press reported the $10,000 
contribution by the Busch family was made 
May 24 and the action in dropping the suit 
occurred on June 17. 

The Justice Department describes the en- 
tire matter as “preposterous,” and Congress- 
man GoopeEtt himself says he has great re- 
spect for the integrity of Attorney-General 
Katzenbach and members of his staff includ- 
ing the head of the anti-trust division. 
Nonetheless GOODELL says this sequence of 
events “raises serious ethical questions in 
the mind of any reasonable person.” 

Meanwhile, the UPI also reported that the 
assistant attorney-general in charge of the 
anti-trust division had told it he was a guest 
of Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY in a 
flight to the All-Star baseball game in a 
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plane owned by Anheuser-Busch, Inc. The 
UPI also carried a statement issued by the 
vice president's office saying that neither 
HUMPHREY nor anyone on his staff knew of 
any anti-trust matter involving Anheuser- 
Busch past or present. 

Busch executives likewise used the word 
“preposterous” to describe implications 
raised by this occurrence, and a Busch pub- 
lic relations executive says: “Anybody who 
thinks he can buy the Justice Department 
for a political contribution is crazy.” 

Which probably is true, as Congressman 
GOoDELL suggests; but nevertheless the chain 
of events is there and it seems an unfor- 
tunate one. It also seems one that com- 
mands a further inquiry and if necessary, a 
further baring of details as to precisely how 
and why these things came about in the way 
they did. 


[From the New York Times, May 27, 1966] 


WASHINGTON; JOHNSON AND THE CAMPAIGN 
FUNDS SCANDAL 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, May 26.—President Johnson 
has finally acted to end, or at least to con- 
trol, the scandal of political fund-raising in 
the United States. His proposals for rais- 
ing, disclosing and limiting campaign con- 
tributions are not complete—they do not 
deal with the major problem of free tele- 
vision time, for example—but they are an 
improvement over the present system. 

The heat was on the President. He sup- 
ported President Kennedy’s efforts to get rid 
of the present loopholes in the law in 1961, 
but he did nothing about it until his State 
of the Union message of 1966, and he with- 
held his bill until it is now almost too late 
to influence the elections this coming No- 
vember. 

In recent weeks, however, two events have 
brought the question of campaign funds to 
the fore. Senator THomas Dopp, Democrat 
of Connecticut, has been accused of diverting 
political funds to his personal account, and 
the Democratic National Committee has re- 
cently been charged by the Citizen’s Research 
Foundation of Princeton with undue secrecy 
in the handling of its political accounts. 

The problem is clear enough. The best 
estimates available indicate that the cost of 
the 1952 Presidential election was $140 mil- 
lion, the 1956 election $155 million, the 1960 
election $175 million and the 1964 election 
$200 million, 

“President Johnson did not put forward 
his suggestions for meeting this rising cost 
of campaigning because he and the Demo- 
cratic party had not mastered the new tech- 
niques of political fund-raising. In fact, the 
President is as good at this business as any- 
body in recent times. 

He has his President's Clubs. These are 
organized, not by accident in New York, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and other rich states, where 
members who pay $1,000 a year get the privi- 
lege of attending cocktail parties or after- 
dinner parties with the President and oc- 
casionally recelye communications from the 
White House on the progress of the war and 
other disasters. 

THE CHICKEN CIRCUIT 

He works the $100-a-plate chicken dinner 
circuit with more effect than anybody in the 
land. Three such opulent blowouts this year 
in Washington, Chicago, and Houston, with 
the President as the principal speaker, took 
in $2,050,000, and the Democratic party has 
also produced for these large cultural affairs, 
an official program which sometimes nets 
over half a million dollars in advertising, 
most of it from companies doing business 
with the Government. 

In fact, Mr: Johnson proved in the 1964 
campaign that he could reverse the normal 
pattern of campaign giving. The dollars tend 
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to follow the winners now, and in the last 
election, most of the large contribution went 
to the Democratic party rather than to the 
Republicans. The latest estimate is that 69 
per cent of the Democratic party's individual 
contributions came In sums of $500 or over. 

Accordingly, despite the pressure to bring 
this system of legal blackmail under control, 
the temptation on the Administration to 
perpetuate such a lucrative racket was very 
great indeed. Public indifference is almost 
greater than public disgust and the President 
probably could have let it ride through an- 
other election or so. 

Instead, he has come up with proposals 
that, if passed by the Congress, will at least 
force more accurate acounting of political 
contributions both by the giver and the re- 
ceiver, put more realistic ceilings on the size 
of contributions, and encourage widespread 
public participation in the financing of po- 
litical campaigns through tax deductions. 


JOHNSON THE KEY 


This would not be foolproof. Whatever is 

in this slippery field can be evaded, 

but it would help the press and the people 

police the politicians, limit the influence of 

large contributors, and relieve the conscience 
of most of the politicians. 

Most of the latter are now trapped in a 
system of rising costs and competitive eva- 
sion, and most of them hate it, even when 
they benefit by it. 

Accordingly, the President will have power- 
ful support to overcome the opposition of 
the lobbyists and others who like things as 
they are, provided he uses his influence on 
the Rules Committee of the Senate and his 
friends in the House, to get his bill to a vote. 
The sentiment in Congress, in the press, and 
in the public will back him if he fights for 
his reforms, but it will not prevail unless he 
does. 


[From the Washington Post, Apr. 29, 1966] 
BELLING Far Cars In ELECTION YEAR 
(By Marquis Childs) 

President Johnson is shortly sending to 
Congress a message on “quality in govern- 
ment” that is expected to include proposals 
for reforms in financing political campaigns. 
This comes not a moment too soon in the 
view of members of Congress long sensitive 
to public reaction in this field. They are 
aware of a growing cynicism and disillusion. 
Recent disclosures, notably the way in which 
Senator THOMAS J. Dopp, a Connecticut 
Democrat, tapped lobbyists, favor seekers 
and job holders for at least $100,000 which 
went into his private pocket, cannot be 
shrugged off. Reform must come now, it is 
being widely said on Capitol Hill. 

The President made a brave beginning in 
his State of the Union message in January. 
In the first official interest he has shown in 
the subject since he assumed the Presidency, 
he proposed closing the loopholes allowing 
big money contributors to violate the Cor- 
rupt Practices Act almost at will. This was 
coupled with tax incentives which, in the 
President's words, would “make it possible 
for those without personal wealth to enter 
public life without being obligated to a few 
large contributors.” A proposed bill embody- 
ing these changes is being circulated on Cap- 
itol Hill. 

But the congressional elections will shortly 
be upon us, and unless the White House 
moves soon to take advantage of the spur 
provided by the Dodd disclosures it will be 
too late for this year. In the meantime, the 
initiative is being seized by others. 

Senator JoHN J. WI LIAus, a Republican 
from Delaware, succeeded in getting attached 
to the tax bill his amendment prohibiting 
corporations from deducting advertising in 
political campaign books as a business ex- 
pense. This amendment was inspired by the 
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political books put out by the Democratic 
National Committee which contained cor- 
porate ads sold at $15,000 a page. Many ad- 
vertisers were aerospace and aircraft com- 
panies with big government contracts. 

The political handbook underwritten by 
corporate advertisers has been a favorite 
fund raising device of both Republicans and 
Democrats in state capitals around the coun- 
try and as a consequence a wail of protest has 
risen over the Williams amendment. With 
state governments handing out fat highway 
and other construction contracts, this was a 
painless method in the era of big government 
spending to collect from those profiting from 
the contracts. 

For the tireless WruLrams this was only 
a first step. He has been working with the 

on tax proposals that would give 
the small contributor a break. A contribu- 
tion of $100 would be treated as follows. Of 
the first $25, the taxpayer could take $17.50 
directly off the Federal tax he owed, The re- 
maining $75 would be a regular deduction 
along with other business and charitable de- 
ductions. 

WILLTAus would require the individual to 
make his contribution directly to the political 
party of his choice. This would mean that 
no lobbyist or favor seeker could run a whole- 
sale roundup of small contributions and get 
the political reward for it. 

The President this spring is paying thank 
you calls on President’s Clubs around the 
country beginning with Houston, Tex. With 
an assessment of $1,000 a year, the clubs have 
become a major part of the Democrats’ fund- 
raising operation. A prime mover in Houston 
is George R. Brown, of Brown and Root, one 
of the largest contracting firms in the country 
and a long-time friend of the President. An 
increasingly large share of the Democrats’ 
finances has come in recent years from the 
fat cats. In contrast, the Republicans are 
making an effort, and with some success, to 
raise money in small contributions. 

The trend, if it continues, means an im- 
portant switch in political identification. 
The Democrats, with their populist base in 
the South and West have long considered 
themselves “the party of the people.” And 
they have looked with scorn on the GOP as 
“the party of the rich.“ Certainly, in the 
past, the Republicans got the lion's share of 
the big money from the very rich. 

As costs go up, with television time ab- 
sorbing millions of dollars in a national cam- 
paign, the question of who pays what and 
why is one touching every taxpayer. Lob- 
byists and favor seekers do not spend their 
political dollars out of noble disinterested- 
ness. They expect to get their money back 
many times over. By common agreement, 
the present corrupt Practices Act is a farce, 
It is no barrier at all to the big spender who 
wants something out of government, whether 
it is an ambassadorship or a defense con- 
tract. 


[From the Washington Post, June 9, 1966] 
LBJ’s ELITE 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

President Johnson’s daring and con- 
troversial fund-raising gimmick for the 
1966 congressional campaign, hitherto undis- 
closed, offers Democratic Party contributors 
the right to buy a gilt-edged invitation to a 
formal White House party, 

The price is $10,000 each. It may seem 
high, but already an estimated 100 con- 
tributors, most of them in New York City, 
have glady paid it. 

So secret is the new group of $10,000 con- 
tributors, unofficially known as the “Elite 
President’s Club,” that some high officials in 
the Democratic National Committee have 
never heard of it. The “Elite President's 
Club" is a spectacular jump in size of con- 
tribution and prestige from the old, non-elite 
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President's Club, which requires a mere $1,000 
membership fee. 

Although the new club has had a success 
in New York and in other selected areas, it 
is running into serious, sometimes bitter op- 
position from old-pro Democrats from other 
states. The reason for this opposition is 
simply stated. The Elite Club moves the 
Democratic Party’s fund-raising operations 
even further away from the rank-and-file 
Party member than the original President's 
Club, which started back in 1961 under Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

The proposition that big-time donors to a 
political party deserve some special recog- 
nition, such as an ambassadorship to a 
small-time country, is as old as the Repub- 
lic. But the new club of presidential elites 
seems to carry this political precept into new 
territory, 

To the critics, the new plan gives the 
Democratic Party, the traditional party of 
the people, the aura of a rich man’s club 
more in keeping with the Republicans than 
the Democrats. 

In at least one state, a state that is full of 
fat-cats ambitious for White House recog- 
nition, Party leaders have flatly refused to 
sell membership tickets to the $10,000 club, 
even though the incentive of a guaranteed 
invitation from President Johnson to a 
White House party would undoubtedly find 
eager prospects. Their resistance stems also 
from the fact that local leaders at the state, 
city and district levels are angry at what 
they regard as a cold shoulder from the Na- 
tional Committee and the White House. 

These local leaders, accustomed to doing 
business with Washington without ritual or 
formality, find a lack of sympathy for their 
problems here. They are particularly un- 
happy at the tight control exercised with- 
in the White House, often by Presidential 
Assistant W. Marvin Watson, Jr., over the 
National Committee, 

On top of this the sale of $10,000 tickets 
to White House social functions is simply one 
more grievance. 

The moving force behind the President's 
most exclusive club are Arthur B. Krim, pres- 
ident of the United Artists and finance direc- 
tor of the National Committee, and the 
President himself. 

Krim was prevailed on by the President 
to become the Party's chief fund-raiser only 
after several weekend visits to the LBJ 
Ranch in Johnson City, Tex. Confronted 
with a massive, long-concealed Party deficit 
(still close to $2 million), and under orders 
to raise a campaign fund, Krim decided that 
the Party's poor financial position justified 
the new club. He was strongly encouraged 
by the President. Finally, most of the Party's 
desperate efforts to raise money in the tradi- 
tional way—by small contributions from 
many Democrats—have been dismal fail- 
ures, In desperation, Krim has turned to the 
fat-cats. 

Privately, Krim has said that the original 
President's Club, limited to $1,000 con- 
tributors, was a sound money-raising device. 
In the Washington of the 1960s, he has said, 
$1,000 can’t buy much of anything, including 
political favors. Presumably, he feels the 
same complacency about contributions ten 
times that large. 

The Hatch Act limits a single political con- 
tribution to $5,000, but there are several ways 
for members of the new club to evade that 
restriction. The quick success of the plan in 
New York indicates that it won’t slow down 
because of resistance by local professionals, 
Having discovered the value of an invita- 
tion to a White House party, the ticket-sellers 
won't stop now, no matter how much the 
scheme seems to conflict with President 
Johnson's formal plan, sent to Congress last 
month, to provide tax deductions for politi- 
cal contributions up to $100. That plan is 
supposed to encourage small-time giving. 
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[From the Washington Post, June 14, 1966] 
New FUND-RAISING IDEAS 
(By Art Buchwald) 


The White House has strongly denied it, 
but it has been rumored that if you con- 
tribute $10,000 to the Democratic Party for 
the upcoming congressional elections, you 
will be assured of a gilt-edged invitation to 
a formal White House party attended by the 
President and Mrs. Johnson. 

For $10,000, a contributor is made a mem- 
ber of the “Elite President’s Club” as opposed 
to the ordinary President's Club” which 
caters to the run-of-the-mill $1,000 contribu- 
tors. It is believed that there are at least 
100 members of the Elite President’s Club 
already signed up, with many more holding 
the checkbooks in the wings. 

I’m for anything that puts funds into the 
Democratic Party coffers, and I've been giv- 
ing great thought as to how more money 
could be raised. 

Using the guaranteed invitation to the 
White House as a starting point, I have made 
up a rate card for different things a loyal 
Democratic Party giver would be entitled to 
if he were willing to put up the con- 
tributions. 

For example, if a person was willing to give 
$15,000, he would not only be invited to the 
White House for dinner, but his wife would 
be guaranteed a dance with Press Secretary 
Bill Moyers. 

For $20,000 the contributor would get to 
sit at the same table as Vice President 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, and for $25,000 the Vice 
President would agree not to talk. 

For $30,000 the person would not only have 
dinner at the White House, but he would be 
permitted to attend a Cabinet meeting. 

If you coughed up $35,000, you could ask 
a question at a televised Presidential news 
conference. 

Anyone who gave $40,000 could go to a 
movie with Lynda Bird and George Hamilton. 
For $45,000 you would be guaranteed a seat 
in the church at Luci’s wedding. 

A $50,000 contributor would be given his 
choice of a weekend at Camp David with the 
Johnsons or a week at the LBJ ranch. For 
$55,000 he wouldn't have to ride a horse. 

The $60,000 fat cat would be allowed to 
sign a congressional bill at a White House 
Rose Garden ceremony, and for $75,000 he 
could be present when the President was 
chewing out Sen, FULBRIGHT. 

There will be very few people contributing 
$100,000 or more, but they would have to be 
accommodated. 

For $100,000 you could get to swear in a 
United States Supreme Court Justice. 

For $150,000 you would be permitted to 
alert all SAC bombers, and for $200,000 you 
could call out the National Guard and 
reserves. 

If anyone wanted to give $250,000 he would 
be guaranteed that Mrs. Johnson would plant 
a rose garden in his back yard. 

For $300,000 you can run for Congress 
yourself. 

Unfortunately, the Republicans, being out 
of office, have nothing to compete with the 
Democrats when it comes to raising money. 
All they could offer a $10,000 contributor 
would be either a chance to attend a Richard 
Nixon news conference or to take a ride 
through Death Valley with Ronald Reagan. 


From the Los Angeles Times, Aug. 26, 1966] 
MOROLE CUTOFF SHOWS NEED OF ELECTION 
Law 
(By Drew Pearson) 

When Rep. Donar RUMsFELD (R-Ill.) 
killed the Mohole project because $25,000 
was given to the President's Club by mem- 
bers of the Brown and Root contracting firm, 
he missed half the political story. 
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He also did two other things: 

1. He killed a purely non-political project, 
sponsored by the National Science Founda- 
tion, the reverse of the much more expensive 
and more spectacular project to explore the 
moon, to find out ahead of the Russians 
what is the temperature of the earth below 
the surface, what causes earthquakes and 
volcanos. 

2. He illustrated the importance of passing 
a clean elections bill to regulate more care- 
fully big contributions such as this, The 
clean elections bill proposed by President 
Johnson is now stymied in the Senate by 
Sen. Howarp Cannon (D-Nev.). 

But the other half of the political story 
which RUMSFELD, a good Republican, missed 
is that Brown and Root have been financing 
Lyndon Johnson for years, put up around 
$100,000 for him when he was running as a 
young Congressman from Texas. And today 
the defense contracts they have been getting 
from the government are far greater than 
the piddling $19,700,000 which the House last 
week lopped off the Mohole project, most of 
which would go to Kaiser and National Steel, 
not Brown and Root, 

A week or so earlier, the same House had 
voted a whopping big military authorization 
which carried around $438 million—nearly 
half a billion dollars—for military construc- 
tion, of which Brown and Root will get a 
substantial share. Furthermore this mili- 
tary construction money for Vietnam is un- 
audited and on a cost-plus basis, whereas 
the relatively insignificant $19,700,000 Mohole 
hole in the Pacific Ocean had been scruti- 
nized three times by the General Accounting 
Office, and the government was to get every 
patent developed by Mohole. 

Finally, it will take $25 million to close 
down the Mohole project, remove the drills 
and advance preparations for boring into 
the floor of the ocean off Hawaii. This site 
had been selected because the earth's crust 
Is thinner under water than on land. The 
two thinnest places are off Cuba and off 
Hawaii. The Pacific was chosen because it 
is less turbulent than Atlantic waters off 
the coast of Cuba. 

In contrast to the careful GAO audit of 
Mohole, Comptroller General Elmer Staats, 
head of GAO, complained behind the closed 
doors of the House Subcommittee on Foreign 
Operations and Government Information 
that there had been virtually no audit of mil- 
itary construction in South Vietnam. 

This construction is now taking place at 
the rate of $1 million a day, and for the 
first time in the history of modern warfare 
the basic work has been turned over to pri- 
vate contractors, a consortium of four com- 
panies, including Brown and Root. 

Originally the contractors were Raymond 
International and Morrison-Kundsen. But 
they were joined last year by Brown and 
Root of Houston, and J. A. Jones of Charlotte, 
N.C. The four companies have now formed 
a joint organization called Vietnam Build- 
ers, Inc. 

They have been entrusted with building 
more than 10,000 pre-fab buildings, hospitals 
warehouses and oil depots calculated to last 
60 years, plus air strips better than those 
serving most American cities. At Cam Ranh 
Bay, the docks, warehouses and two air strips 
have made it the finest sea and airport in 
all Asia. 

This extensive building program is one 
reason North Vietnam refuses to come to the 
peace table. Its leaders argue that the 
United States plans to remain in Vietnam 
indefinitely, regardless of peace. 

If the $25,000 contribution by the Brown 
and Root family to the President’s Club last 
May was motivated by business, it was prob- 
ably influenced more by the Vietnam build- 
ing program than by the picayunish Mohole 
project in the Pacific, 
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“THE BUCK STOPS HERE” 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I include herewith a press release from 
the Republican leadership: 


STATEMENT BY REPRESENTATIVE FORD 


Former President Truman had for several 
years on his desk a motto which read: “The 
buck stops here!” In this Johnson Admin- 
istration that motto appears to have been 
changed to: Slip, slide and duck the buck!” 

As the recent airline strike continued, the 
President passed the buck to the Congress. 

As labor increases its demands, the Presi- 
dent passes the buck in silence. 

As industry raises its price, the President 
passes the buck to the consumer. 

As the cost of food continues to skyrocket 
in the market, the President passes the buck 
to the housewife. 

As interest rates reach all-time highs and 
home mortgage money becomes almost im- 
possible to obtain, the President passes the 
buck to those millions of our people of 
modest means, both younger and older, who 
have hoped for years to have a home of their 
own, 

As too long a mistaken reliance on mone- 
tary policy alone fails in the slightest to halt 
inflation, the President passes the buck to 
us all. For it is the American people, each 
and all of us, who continue to suffer increas- 
ingly from this buck-passing fever of the 
Johnson administration. 

Inflation—a dollar declining in value—the 
cost of living in orbit—call it what you will, 
in simplest terms it means that the American 
wage-earner, the American taxpayer, is being 
cruelly misled and badly hurt. 

This administration appears totally help- 
less, and even worse, hopeless, in its futile 
threshing-about for solutions. When our 
people are given no help—worse yet, when 
they are given no hope—it is time for a dras- 
tic change. 

We repeat—and we shall continue to re- 
peat it until action results—we repeat that 
the solution to onrushing inflation is at 
hand—a solution instantly available to this 
administration and its top-heavy majority 
in this Democratic Congress. That solu- 
tion: a drastic cut in nonessential Federal 
spending. It is these billions of nonessential 
Federal funds that are being poured into the 
economy that represent the principal cause 
of inflation, the principal reason for today’s 
high living costs for every family. 

The President has asked housewives to 
buy cheaper cuts of meat. He has suggested 
that wage and price guideposts—which he 
himself has torpedoed—be observed, He has 
requested Government agencies to econo- 
mize. He has supported none of these things 
with any vigor at all. There has been no 
evidence that he means it. 

On the contrary he points with peculiar 
pride to a wartime economy that inevitably 
produces high employment. 

With nearly 3,100,000 men in uniform not 
now employable in civilian life—in the face 
of the known fact that at least three men are 
needed in the labor force at home to provide 
for each man in uniform—we suggest that 
the President’s boasting has a very hollow 
ring. 

We believe that the time has come for the 
President of the United States to stop pass- 
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ing the buck with the responsibilities that 
are his—his responsibilities to labor, to man- 
agement, to the consumer, to the taxpayer, 
to all the American people. He can bring 
about a drastic cut in nonessential Federal 
expenditures through his huge Democratic 
majorities in the Congress, if he is willing 
to do so—if he has the courage to do so. 

Therefore, our question-of-the-week: Mr. 
President, when will you Democrats stop 
passing the buck? 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR DIRKSEN 


President Johnson tells us that what 
America needs is “a strong dose of self- 
discipline.” To which we can only reply: 
“Physician, heal thyself.” 

To ask self-discipline of labor, to ask self- 
discipline of management, to ask self-disci- 
pline of Congress, to ask self-discipline of the 
consumer, is pious and pointless—until the 
President asks it of his administration and 
his heavy Democratic majorities in the Con- 
gress. We are, in short, not impressed. 

We are not impressed by timid surrender 
to labor unions. We are not impressed by 
fearful deference to management. We are 
not impressed by guideposts for wages and 
prices that are anything but. We are not 
impressed by his requests for those reduc- 
tions in appropriations by Congress—such as 
school milk and school lunch programs—that 
the President knows cannot be made, We 
are not impressed by the intriguing friction 
of Mr. McNamara’s new math, which claims 
a doubtful savings of billions. We are not 
impressed by anything, in short, but a clear 
and courageous demonstration on the part 
of the Johnson-Humphrey administration 
that it has the will and the courage to put 
the brakes on inflation—to stop the sky- 
rocketing cost of living—by the powerful 
means it has readily at hand: the drastic, 
sweeping reduction of non-essential Federal 
spending. 

We have said before and we repeat, that 
Republicans in Congress and across the 
country have for months urged such reduc- 
tions and have shown clearly where they 
could be made. 

When the Congress was given the Johnson- 
Humphrey budget for 1967, the Republican 
leadership and the Republican membership 
of the House and Senate Appropriations 
Committees identified, item by item, those 
programs where non-essential spending 
could be cut by hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars—and this without depriving our fight- 
ing forces of a single thing they need! 

The President and his Democratic ma- 
jorities in Congress have refused to make 
such savings, despite repeated and valiant 
Republican efforts to achieve them. Even 
now, at this point in the appropriations cal- 
endar, it is still possible to effect a savings— 
in nonessential spending—of hundreds of 
millions of dollars if the President and his 
Congressional majorities really want to fight 
inflation. 

These, let me emphasize, represent savings 
in things that we can do without—just as 
the housewife is asked to do without, just 
as the wage-earner is asked to do without, 
just as the would-be homeowner is asked 
to do without—just as American fighting 
men are being asked to do without the priv- 
Ueges of peace in the frightful jungles of 
Asia, 

We cannot have both guns and butter. 
We cannot fight a war in Asia and win the 
war on inflation at home unless this Govern- 
ment of ours, this administration, is equally 
willing to do without and to stop its willful, 
reckless spending of the people’s money on 
nonessential things. 

I am in total and enthusiastic agreement 
with Jerry Forp that the only effective means 
available to fight inflation, to stem the high 
cost of living, is to cut nonessential Federal 
spending drastically and to do it now. The 
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President and his Democratic congressional 
majorities have the power so to serve this Na- 
tion. We cannot help but wonder why they 
have been unwilling to do so. 

Therefore, our question-of-the-week? Mr. 
President, when will you Democrats stop 
passing the buck? 


TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN WORKER 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forp] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on Monday we will pay tribute to the 
American worker. We will honor him 
for the tremendous contribution he has 
made to America, the building of this 
great land of ours, the fruits of his labor 
which have made life rich in this Nation 
for all Americans. 

It is most appropriate that Labor Day 
should be a national holiday, for in the 
words of the man who originated the 
observance, Carpenters’ Union founder 
and American Federation of Labor co- 
founder Peter McGuire, it honors “those 
who from rude nature have delved and 
carved all the grandeur we know.” 

We must be ever mindful of the con- 
tribution the American worker makes 
to the Nation—not just on this Labor 
Day but throughout the year. Nobody 
who has not earned his daily bread by the 
sweat of his brow can know what it 
means to work in a papermill, an auto- 
mobile factory, an iron, copper, or coal 
mine, to toil at one of the many jobs that 
make the wheels of industry turn in 
America. 

Although the leaders of organized 
labor have chosen in most instances to 
support the Democratic Party, rank- 
and-file workers know that Republicans 
have championed many of their causes. 

It was Republicans who established 
the first 8-hour day for Government 
workers in 1868, setting a pattern for in- 
dustry. It was Republicans who estab- 
lished the first U.S. Bureau of Labor in 
1884 and created the Cabinet-level De- 
partment of Labor in 1913. 

Republicans in their 1898 platform en- 
dorsed the right of workers to join a 
union and to bargain collectively. The 
same year a Republican Congress passed 
the Erdman Act to assist in settling rail- 
road disputes and to prohibit firing for 
union membership. 

In 1926 a Republican Congress enacted 
the Railway Labor Act, still a model for 
effective and fair settlement of labor- 
management problems, outlawed so- 
called yellow dog contracts under the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, and banned the 
issuance of indiscriminate injunctions 
against strikers. 

Republicans joined in passage of the 
Bacon-Davis Act in 1913, assuring pre- 
vailing wages for workers in Government 
projects. They pushed through the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 to give new 
rights to rank-and-file workers. They 
fought for passage of the Landrum- 
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Griffin Act in 1959 to guarantee addi- 
2 rights for individual union mem- 

Ts. 

As we observe Labor Day this year, let 
the workingman be assured that Repub- 
licans in Congress mean to see that he 
shares equitably in the fruits of his own 
labors. The goal of all America shouid 
be that its workers live their lives in 
dignity, accorded their full share of 
America’s abundance. 


SALUTE TO LABOR 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos WILSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
the start of this Labor Day weekend, I 
join my colleagues in saluting the mil- 
lions of laboring men and women who are 
honored on this day. 

The Republican Party has never ap- 
pealed to special interests or groups but 
serves all the people, including business- 
men and laborers, farmers, and con- 
sumers, professional and young people. 
To our youth we owe the greatest obli- 
gation of all—to hand on to them a free 
country, a free people, and a free econ- 
omy. 

None has a greater stake in freedom 
than the men who provide skill and those 
who possess the enterprise on which we 
have created the most properous and 
productive society in all history. 

The Republican Party stands, as it 
always has, for sound money. A cur- 
rency changing in value hampers indus- 
try and trade and makes impossible a 
sound basis of operations, whether in- 
dustrial or personal. 

The Republican Party has the know- 
how to lead the American people out of 
the present mess and to prevent the im- 
position of bureaucratic wage and price 
controls after this November’s elections. 

With the support of all those who be- 
lieve in freedom and its rich material 
byproducts, I look forward to dramatic 
Republican gains on election day and to 
a renewal of dynamic Republican leader- 
ship at Washington and on the level of 
State and local government. 


FUNDS FOR BEAUTIFICATION 
PROGRAM ELIMINATED 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos WILSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
both Democrats and Republicans have 
been receiving a heavy volume of mail 
calling for elimination of nonessential 
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Federal spending by the Federal Govern- 
ment during the war in Vietnam. 

As a result, something interesting and 
perhaps important happened this week 
which the news media, usually so alert, 
seem to have missed. With two-thirds 
of the Members present and only one 
vote recorded against it, the House ap- 
proved a report of the Senate and House 
conferees on the Interior appropriation 
which completely eliminated funds for 
Lady Bird Johnson's beautification pro- 
gram, Involved was $483 million—al- 
most half a billion. 

Since most of the Members naturally 
are for beautification of our country, it 
was a dramatic way for the Chamber of 
Congress closest to the people to show 
the White House how Americans feel 
about nonessential spending, however de- 
sirable, in this wartime economy. 


SMALLER FIRMS LEADERS IN 
NEW TECHNOLOGICAL BREAK- 
THROUGHS IN STEEL INDUSTRY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point and include ex- 
traneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most crucial questions of our time 
is the extent to which America is adopt- 
ing new technologies. If we are to have 
a progressive America, new technological 
breakthroughs are absolutely essential. 
We must promote and expand our auto- 
mation techniques if we are to main- 
tain our status of world leadership. 
However, our superiority in the field of 
technology will not be maintained if we 
do not constantly look within to see 
where we will find the sources of inno- 
vation. The Joint Economic Committee, 
of which I am chairman, has pioneered 
in the study of automation. For more 
than a decade we have been making 
studies and inquiries into the economic 
effects of changing industrial technol- 
ogy and its implications for our society. 
Last week our Subcommttee on Economic 
Progress issued a new report on automa- 
tion and technology in education. This 
report reveals many new technologies 
that may well revolutionize our system 
of education. 

In the field of industrial technology 
it is extremely important that we be 
aware of the sources of innovation. Too 
often, I fear, we are lulled into a sense 
of false security because we are such a 
large country with such huge resources. 
Sometimes it is assumed that because we 
have the biggest business concerns in the 
world we are bound to be first with new 
technological developments. But this is 
not necessarily the case. Indeed, on the 
contrary, much too often we find in 
actual industrial experience that it is 
not the biggest concerns that are the 
most progressive, or indeed the most ef- 
ficient. Many of our giant corporations 
have grown beyond what the economists 
refer to as the optimum point, and have 
become bureaucracies, sluggish and un- 
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willing to risk new endeavors, lest they 
in some way upset their profit balance. 
The giant corporation knows it can buy 
its way into new technology and can off- 
set its own inefficiencies by merging into 
its organization smaller, but more effi- 
cient companies. 

These are generalizations, I know. 
However, they are supported by the facts 
of industrial experience. An important 
case in point is the steel industry. An 
extremely revealing study of technologi- 
cal innovation in the steel industry has 
been made by Profs. Walter Adams and 
Joel B. Dirlam. Entitled Big Steel, In- 
vention and Innovation,” the study ap- 
pears in the May 1966 issue of the Quar- 
terly Journal of Economics, and I ap- 
pend it at the end of my remarks. 

Specifically, Adams and Dirlam have 
studied the development of the oxygen 
steelmaking process, now recognized uni- 
versally as the major technological 
breakthrough in steelmaking of the 20th 
century. 

They find that— 

First. The invention was neither spon- 
sored nor supported by large, dominant 
firms. 

Second. It was a small firm that first 
innovated the new process in the United 
States, and it was other small firms that 
followed its lead. 

Third. Had the dominant steel firms 
seized the initiative, and carried out a 
genuine modernization program in the 
1950s, their earnings would have been 
substantially higher and their deprecia- 
tion and replacement requirements ap- 
preciably lower—due to much lower op- 
erating costs per ton of ingot capacity 
and lower depreciation and replacement 
costs on a lower investment base. 

Fourth. The oxygen converter history 
reveals that the steel oligopoly failed to 
compete in strategic innovations, dis- 
proving the assumption of some that if 
homogeneous oligopolies do not compete 
in price, their leading members compete 
in innovating—and that the public 
thereby benefits as much as, if not more 
than, it would by price competition. 

Other scholars have cast doubt on the 
proposition that monopoly or oligopoly— 
that is big business and concentration 
are necessary to bring technological 
progress. Among the leading studies in 
this field is that produced by John 
Jewkes, professor of economic organiza- 
tion at Oxford University, and his col- 
leagues. In the book, The Sources of 
Invention,” the experience of a number 
of industries is examined, and, to pick 
some outstanding examples, it was found 
that 

First. In the U.S. aluminum indus- 
try—one of the nearest approaches to 
complete monopoly prior to World War II 
and still a highly concentrated oligo- 
poly—of the three outstanding dis- 
coveries up to 1937—the use of heat 
treatment and ageing for giving strength 
to certain alloys, the introduction of the 
silicon alloys and the perfection of meth- 
ods of coating strong alloys with pure 
aluminum—the first two were the work 
of men outside the aluminum industry. 

Second. In the steel industry, of the 
two spectacular inventions in the subse- 
quent processes—that is, other than 
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basic steel ingots, covered by the Adams- 
Dirlam analysis: 

Continuous hot strip rolling and continu- 
ous casting—the first was the result of the 
ideas of a new-comer to the industry and was 
developed by one of the smaller American 
steel firms, and the second largely the work 
of a German individual inventor. Much of 
the pioneering work in connection with the 
use of taconite ores was done by an individ- 
ual outside the industry. And, among the 
American steel companies, the largest, the 
United States Steel Corp., has frequently 
been described as a follower and not a 
leader. 


Third, The highly concentrated auto- 
mobile industry “benefited enormously 
from ideas which have come to it from 
outside, either from other industries or 
from individual inventors. This is es- 
pecially true of automatic transmissions 
and of power steering—beyond that, 
much has been contributed, as for ex- 
ample in new systems of suspension, by 
smaller motor-car firms on the continent 
of Europe and by small manufacturers 
of accessories and equipment every- 
where.” 

Fourth: 

Other instances can be picked out where 
oligopoly and rapid technical progress have 
not gone together. Although the British Ox- 
ygen Co. Ltd. has for long had a wholly domi- 
nating position in the British market for 
oxygen, it was not the originator of the 
important innovations in methods of pro- 
duction and distribution, 


Fifth: 

A recent study of the consequences of the 
monopoly possessed by the United Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp. reveals that important innoya- 
tions arose outside that firm and suggests 
that competitive conditions might have pro- 
duced the same rate of technical progress. 


Sixth: 

The linoleum industry is, both in the 
United States and Great Britain, one of the 
most highly concentrated, but the funda- 
mental principles of manufacture are still 
those invented by Frederick Walton in 1860. 


This may explain why linoleum is 
losing out to vinyl floor coverings. 

Seventh: 

In the agricultural machinery industry at 
least two important advances, the cotton 
picker and the use of the hydraulic lift, origi- 
nated with individual inventors. 


Jewkes and his associates conclude: 


Indeed a general glance at the most con- 
centrated industries in the United States and 
Great Britain reveals that they do not consist 
exclusively of industries regarded, by com- 
mon reputation, as being technically the 
most dynamic. 


Briefly, then, there is no basis for the 
contention that monopoly is essential for 
technological progress. Indeed the evi- 
dence runs the other way. Moreover, if 
we permit growing concentration, par- 
ticularly through merger, we are in 
danger of drying up important centers 
of technological advance. 

The article follows: 

From the Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May 1966] 

Bic STEEL, INVENTION, AND INNOVATION 

(By Walter Adams and Joel B. Dirlam) 

(Introduction: the “Schumpeterian” hy- 
pothesis, 167.—I. Oxygen steelmaking: the 
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history of its invention and innovation, 
169.—II. Some cost and profit implications 
of innovative lethargy, 184—III. Conclusion, 
188.) 

The view attributed to Schumpeter, that 
large firms with substantial market power 
have both greater incentives and more ample 
resources for research and innovation, has 
become part of popular mythology and an 
article of faith among many economists as 
well. Ostensibly, Schumpeter felt “that 
firms had to be protected by some degree of 
monopoly—to have some room to maneu- 
ver...” in order to bring about massive 
innovations. Presumably, he implied that 
more concentration would increase innova- 
tion and progress.“ 

Though Schumpeter never stated it with- 
out careful qualification, this idea has been 
widely used to explain why some industries, 
like textiles, are “backward,” and others, like 
petroleum, are not. Galbraith, for example, 
argues that “a benign Providence . has 
made the modern industry of a few large 
firms an almost perfect instrument for in- 
ducing technical change. It is admirably 
equipped for financing technical develop- 
ment, Its organization provides strong in- 
centives for undertaking development and 
for putting it into use. The competition 
of the competitive model, by contrast, almost 
completely precludes technical develop- 
ment.”* In a whimsical vein he adds that 
“The foreign visitor, brought to the United 
States to study American production meth- 
ods and associated marvels, visits the same 
firms as do the attorneys of the Department 
of Justice in their search for monopoly.” + 

Similarly, Lilienthal argues that firms that 
are small and competitive do not have the 
profits to finance research: “Only large en- 
terprises are able to sink the formidable 
sums of money required to develop basic 
new departures.” ë Villard points out that 
the financing of research is less strategic 
than the assurance that, after an innova- 
tion is introduced, the firm will have a suf- 
ficient share of the market to recoup its 
outlays. And, he holds, only oligopolists in 
fact can enjoy such assurance.“ 


Richard Caves, American Industry: Struc- 
ture, Conduct, Performance (New York: 
Prentice Hall, 1964), p. 98. 

Schumpeter qualified his hypothesis more 
carefully than did his disciples. To be sure, 
he argued that “... largest-scale plans 
could in many cases not materialize at all if 
it were not known from the outset that com- 
petition will be discouraged by heavy capital 
requirements or lack of experience, or that 
means are available to discourage or check- 
mate it so as to gain the time and space for 
further developments .:; but he also ob- 
served that “it is certainly as conceivable that 
an all-pervading cartel system might sabo- 
tage all progress as it is that it might realize, 
with smaller social and private costs, all that 
perfect competition is supposed to realize.” 
Capitalism, Socialism, and Democracy (New 
York: Harper, 1942), pp. 89, 91. For a bal- 
anced restatement of the Schumpeter hy- 
pothesis, see Edward S. Mason, Economic 
Concentration and the Monopoly Problem 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957), 
pp. 91-101, and Jesse W. Markham, Market 
Structure, Business Conduct, and Innova- 
tion,” American Economic Review, Papers and 
Proceedings, LV (May 1965), 323-32. 

John K. Galbraith, American Capitalism 
(Rey. ed.; Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1956), 
p. 86. 

t Ibid., p. 91. 

David E. Lilienthal, Big Business: A New 
Era (New York: Harper, 1953), p. 69. 

Henry H. Villard, “Competition, Oligopoly, 
and Research,” Journal of Political Economy, 
LXVI (Dec. 1958), 483. 
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This hypothesis has not remained unchal- 
lenged.“ Moreover, there has been a recent 
flurry of empirical studies, replete with re- 
gression analyses, designed to test the rela- 
tionship between concentration and inno- 
vation.* Unfortunately, these studies have 
yielded inconclusive results.“ Therefore, an 
unhurried exploration, in some depth, of 
a single, revolutionary invention and its in- 
troduction into a major oligopolized industry 
may provide some rewarding insights. 

For testing the “Schumpeterian” hypoth- 
esisis, we have selected the oxygen steel- 
making process—the circumstances sur- 
rounding its invention, its delayed adoption 
by the dominant firms in the United States 
steel industry, and the cost of this delay in 
terms of the industry's social performance. 


“In my opinion,” Avery C. Adams, chair- 
man of the board and president of Jones & 
Laughlin, told his stockholders in 1959, “the 
basic oxygen process represents the only 
major technological breakthrough at the in- 
got level in the steel industry since before the 
turn of the century. With the exception of 
what we in the industry call trick heats, i.e., 
one heat made under ideal conditions, the 
best open-hearth practice today results in a 
production rate of 39 to 40 tons per hour. 
Our basic oxygen furnaces have produced 
at the rate of 106 tons per hour to date 
this month. On a trick heat basis, we have 
hit 160 tons per hour.” By 1965 this opinion 
had become virtually unanimous in the in- 
dustry. Indeed, most steel experts were 
willing to predict that no new open-hearths 
would ever again be built in the United 


John Jewkes, David Sawers, and Richard 
Stillerman, The Sources of Invention (Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1958). Jacob Schmookler, 
“Bigness, Fewness, and Research,” Journal of 
Political Economy, LXVII (Dec. 1959) , 628-35. 
And esp. Daniel Hamberg, “Size of Firm, 
Monopoly, and Economic Growth,” Employ- 
ment, Growth, and Price Levels, Part 7, Hear- 
ings before the Joint Economic Committee, 
86th Congress, 1st Session, 1959, pp. 2337-53; 
“Invention in the Industrial Research Labo- 
ratory,” Journal of Political Economy, 
LXXI (April 1963) , 95-115; and Size of Firm, 
Oligopoly, and Research: The Evidence,” 
Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, XXX (Feb. 1964), 62—75. 

8 Edwin A. Mansfield, for example, has con- 
ducted some highly useful statistical research 
into the relation between size of firm and 
both the importance and adoption speed of 
innovations. (“Size of Firm, Market Struc- 
ture and Innovation,” Journal of Political 
Economy, LXXI (Dec. 1963), 556-76, and 
“The Speed of Response of Firms to New 
Techniques,” this Journal LXXVII (May 
1963), 290-311. His conclusions, however, as 
he would be the first to concede, do not per- 
mit assured generalizations with regard to 
the the central hypothesis. For instance, he 
found some evidence that the length of time 
a firm waits before using a new technique 
tends to be inversely related to the size of the 
innovator (“The Speed of Response of Firms 
to New Techniques,” op. eit.) On the other 
hand, the steel industry remains an unex- 
plained exception to his conclusion that the 
larger firms were more likely to innovate 
than the smaller. (“Size of Firm, Market 
Structure and Innovation, op. cit.). As we 
see it, the major weakness of the Mansfield 
approach is that it drowns in aggregate gen- 
eralization what must be qualitatively evalu- 
ated in a careful case-by-case analysis. 

After a comprehensive review of the re- 
cent literature, Jesse Markham concludes 
that “The difficulty with such regression 
analyses as these is not so much their statis- 
tical as their conceptual inconclusiveness.” 


(Op, cit., p. 331). 
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States. Nevertheless, Mr. Adams’ 1959 pro- 
nouncement came some ten years after the 
potentials of the new process should have 
been a matter of course to every steelman 
in the United States. 

Despite its revolutionary character, the 
basic oxygen process employs a relatively 
simple principle. It refines pig iron into 
steel by jetting oxygen vertically downward 
into a molten bath of pig iron. The conver- 
sion is accomplished in a pear-shaped vessel 
that looks something like a cocktail shaker 
or water carafe—bellied at its central por- 
tion and haying a restricted mouth. Not 
only does it produce top-grade, “open- 
hearth” quality steels more quickly and 
efficiently then older methods, but it entails 
lower investment (as well as operation) costs. 
Finally, and ironically, the process was fore- 
seen by Sir Henry Bessemer almost a cen- 
tury ago. 

History of the invention 

Bessemer ushered in the steel age with his 
principle of pneumatic conversion, patented 
in 1855."° This consisted of passing a gase- 
ous fluid containing oxygen” through molten 
pig iron. The Bessemer converter, equipped 
with an acid refractory lining, was charged 
with molten pig iron through a top opening. 
Atmospheric air would then be forced 
through a number of pipes (tuyeres) in the 
bottom of the converter and forced upward 
through the bath of molten metal. No ex- 
traneous source of fuel was necessary, be- 
cause the oxygen in the air blast reacted 
exothermically with the impurities in the 
iron which were burned off as a gas or carried 
off into the slag. 

This, the so-called “acid” Bessemer process, 
could be used only to refine low-phosphorus 
ores but was not adapted to refining the im- 
mense deposits of high-phosphorus ores in 
Lorraine and Sweden. With a view to using 
these phosphoric ores, S. G. Thomas invented 
and patented in 1876 a process which differed 
from Bessemer's principally in the use of a 
basic converter lining (dolomite bound with 
tar) instead of the acid lining employed by 
Bessemer. It was this Thomas converter (or 
basic Bessemer process, as it was known in 
the United States) on which the great de- 
velopment of steelmaking in Europe was 
based. The Thomas process was uniquely 
adapted to the use of Europe's large phos- 
phoric ore deposits. 

Bessemer recognized that the air blast 
used in his process posed a major problem. 
Since air is composed of 80 per cent nitro- 
gen and 20 per cent oxygen; since nitrogen 
is bad for steel (making it brittle and less 
malleable); and since there was no way of 
preventing the injection of nitrogen into the 
Bessemer steels through the use of atmo- 
spheric air, Bessemer stated as early as 1856: 
“And here I would observe, that although I 
have mentioned air and steam because they 
contain, or are capable of evolving, oxygen at 
a cheap rate, it will nevertheles be under- 
stood that pure oxygen gas or a mixture 
thereof with air or steam may be used.” 1 
Indeed, Bessemer not only entertained the 
possibility of using pure oxygen gas“ in the 
converter, but also of introducing it through 
the top instead of the bottom of the vessel. 

In spite of Bessemer's insights, early at- 
tempts to apply his teachings failed. Two 
major problems bedeviled steel technology: 
(1) pure oxygen was not available in com- 
mercial quantities and was prohibitively ex- 
pensive; (2) an increase ir. the oxygen con- 
tent of the air-blast used by Bessemer would 
reduce the nitrogen content of the refined 
steel, but would also cause serious damage to 
the converter’s tuyeres and refractory lining. 


1 British Patent No. 2768 of 1855. 
British Patent No. 1292 of 1856. 
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European steelmakers using the Thomas con- 
verter faced the additional problem of pro- 
ducing steels with an excessive phosphorus 
content and hence inferior quality. 

In view of these problems, it is not sur- 
prising that the basic open-hearth furnace, 
the so-called Siemens-Martin process, was al- 
most an immediate success after its intro- 
duction in 1880. While slower and more ex- 
pensive than pneumatic methods of steel- 
making—requiring about eight hours for a 
batch of steel as compared with one hour in 
a Bessemer converter—the open-hearth had 
two signal advantages. It produced steel 
almost free of nitrogen, and hence of far 
greater quality in terms of malleability, and 
it could use a relatively high percentage of 
scrap in lieu of pig iron. In the United 
States, therefore, blessed as it was with 
plentiful scrap supplies, the Siemens-Martin 
furnace provided an excellent solution to the 
quality problems of the Bessemer and Thom- 
as conversion processes. Indeed, by 1909, 
the open-hearth had outstripped the Besse- 
mer converter as the workhorse of the Amer- 
ican steel industry, and by 1953, about 89 
per cent of the steel produced in the United 
States was of the basic open-hearth variety. 

But pneumatic conversion remained the 
quickest and cheapest way of refining steel. 
Hence experiments continued, especially in 
Europe, to solve the problems of the oxygen 
supply and the longevity of the refractory 
lining. One breakthrough occurred in 1929, 
when the Gesellschaft fur Linde's Eismas- 
chinen AG in Germany perfected a method 
(the Linde-Frankl process) of producing bulk 
oxygen of 99 per cent purity at very low cost. 
From then on, except for the actual buildng 
of the needed oxygen plants, the technical 
and economic problem of an adequate oxygen 
supply for steelmaking was of no further 
concern.” 

The problem of the tuyere and lining lon- 
gevity, however, was more stubborn and vex- 
ing. Attempts to use high purity oxygen in 
bottom-blown (Bessemer or Thomas) con- 
verters resulted in the rapid deterioration of 
the converter bottom—sometimes within the 
short time of one heat“ Other attempts, 


12 By 1948 A. B. Robiette could report that 
“Developments in the production of cheap 
oxygen by the Linde-Fränkl and other sys- 
tems have so reduced the cost of oxygen that 
it can now be seriously considered both for 
combustion systems and for the refining of 
pig iron and the production of steel.” Use 
of Oxygen for Steelmaking,” The Iron and 
Coal Trades Review, May 28, 1948, p. 1103. 

“Between 1936 and 1940, for example, 
O. Lellep conducted experiments at Ober- 
hausen, Germany, with the use of pure 
oxygen in a bottom-blown converter. While 
he succeeded in producing high quality steel 
at low cost, he found no way of preserving 
the service life of the converter bottom, and 
hence failed to come up with a commercially 
feasible process. Versuche zur Stahlherstel- 
lung im Herdofen und Konverter unter 
Benutzung von konzentriertem Sauerstoff, 
ausgeführt in der Gutehoffnungshütte A-G., 
Oberhausen, in der Zeitperiode von 1936 bis 
1940," published in Mexico City in 1941; cited 
in Stahl und Eisen, Vol. 71 (Dec. 20, 1951), 
p. 1442. 

By 1945 the Russians had built a special 
converter plant at their Kuznetsk Steel 
Works to study the production of Bessemer 
steel by use ot an oxygen-enriched or pure- 
oxygen blast in a bottom-blown converter. 
They too failed to develop a method for 
preserving the service life of the tuyers when 
using 100 per cent concentration of oxygen. 
See the article by V. V. Konjakov in Engi- 
neers’ Digest, Nov. 1947, p. 522, cited in Iron 
Age, Feb. 19, 1948, p. 70, 

The Germans conducted successful experi- 
ments in bottom-blown converters by use of 
64 per cent pure oxygen at Haspe and 73 per 
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i.e. to use oxygen in side-blown converters, 
encountered similar difficulties‘ Here the 
oxygen jet directed at the melt surface caused 
excessively high temperatures on the side of 
the vessel facing the oxygen inlet and result- 
ed in serious damage to the refractory lining. 
Still other attempts, i.e., to use lower con- 
centration of oxygen or oxygen-steam combi- 
nation “—in order to conserve the refractory 
bottom or the sidewalls of the converter— 
suffered from the inherent liabilities of the 
conventional Bessemer method: an excessive 
nitrogen content of the refined steel and 
failure to take full advantage of the exo- 
thermic role of oxygen as a converter fuel. 

The final breakthrough in the development 
ot the oxygen process was based on the work 
of Schwarz, Miles, and Durrer. In an appli- 
cation filed in 1939 and issued as German 
Patent No. 735,196, on July 3, 1943, Professor 
C. V. Schwarz of Berlin-Charlottenburg stat- 
ed: “The object of the present invention is a 
method of bringing gases into particularly 
intimate contact with liquid baths, for in- 
stance metal baths, by providing the jet of 
gas directed onto the surface of the bath 
with such a high kinetic energy that it is 
capable of penetrating in the manner of a 
solid body deep into the bath by the use of 
extremely high velocities lying preferably 
above the speed of sound. In this way it is 
possible, without any additional means, such 
as for instance a pipe or the like which is 
subject to rapid wear, to cause the jet of gas 
to act within the liquid baths so that the re- 
action takes place extretaely rapidly and 
completely.” In this top-blown pure-oxygen 
process, Schwarz observed, the danger of 
rapid wear of the container liner is elimi- 
Se eS 
cent pure oxygen at Oberhausen (Stahl und 
Eisen, Vol. 70 (Apr. 13, 1950), pp. 303-21 and 
Vol. 71 (Noy. 8, 1951), p. 1189-99), but failed 
in further efforts to increase the oxygen 
concentration in the blast without excessive 
wear and tear of the converter bottom. 

As early as 1904 Herman A, Brassert de- 
scribed a side-blown converter using “dry 
air,” oxygen or oxygen-enriched air. He sug- 
gested that a suitable number of buyers be 
positioned around the converter vessel above 
the metal line So as to direct the air issuing 
from them downwardly onto the surface of 
the metal in the bath whereby a whirling or 
rotary motion will be given to the metal.” 
(U.S. Patent No. 1,032,653 applied for on No- 
vember 11, 1904, and issued on July 16, 1912). 
Notable among the experiments and pilot 
projects subsequently undertaken were those 
of Jones & Laughlin (started in 1942) and 
Carnegie-Illinois (started in 1946). By 1949 
both companies had concluded that their 
side-blown converter (turbo-hearth) process 
was “fundamentally sound” and that it could 
be made to yield low-nitrogen, low-phospho- 
rus steels in commercial quantites, if certain 
operating problems were solved and the 
equipment design modified. See E. C. Bain 
(vice-president, Carnegie-Illinois) and H. W. 
Graham (vice-president, Jones & Laughlin), 
“The Turbo-Hearth—A New Steelmaking 
Technique,” Iron Age, Apr. 21, 1949, pp. 62-65. 
For a discussion of other side-blown conver- 
ter experiments, see Stahl und Eisen, Vol. 62 
(Sept. 3, 1942) pp. 749-56 and Vol. 64 (June 1, 
1944) pp. 349-58. Both of these volumes of 
Stahl und Eisen were reproduced and dis- 
tributed to scientific centers in the United 
States during World War II by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

“Extensive experiments with oxygen- 
steam combinations were conducted by 
Coheur, Marbais, Daubersy et al. at the Bel- 
gian Centre National de Recherches Metal- 
lurgiques in Liége. For accounts of these 
experiments, see Stahl und Eisen, Vol. 70 
(Oct. 26, 1950), pp. 1015-17, (Nov. 9, 1950), 
pp. 1077-79, and Revue Universelle de Mines, 
Vol. 93 (1950) pp. 104-8, 401-2, 402-7, 408-17, 
418-23 and 423-30. 
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nated since the reaction between oxygen and 
iron ... takes place in the center of the 
steel bath and therefore the walls of the 
vessel are not substantially attacked.” 

In Belgian Patent No. 468,316—applied for 
on October 4, 1946, granted on November 30, 
1946, and opened for public inspection on 
March 1, 1947—John Miles offered some re- 
finements on the art taught by Schwartz. 
He, too, worked with a top-blown converter 
and emphasized the importance of keeping 
the source of the chemical oxidation reac- 
tions within the bath “at a good distance 
from the refractory lining of the furnace.” 

Finally, Robert Durrer, a Swiss professor 
who had begun his experimentations at the 
Institut fur Eisenhüttenkunde of the Tech- 
nische Hochschule at Berlin-Charlotten- 
burg as early as 1938 and continued them at 
the Louis von Roll Eisenwerke in Gerlafin- 
gen, Switzerland, after the war, succeeded in 
producing steel with a top-blown, pure-oxy- 
gen process in a 2.5 ton experimental con- 
verter. On March 21, 1948, as Durrer’s 
associate later reported, he proved that “it is 
possible to refine pig-iron of varying compo- 
sition with pure oxygen. There are no diffi- 
culties with respect to the durability of the 
nozzle or the converter lining. ... The quali- 
ties of the steel correspond to those of nor- 
mal open-hearth steel.” * 

These experiments by Durrer and Hell- 
brügge provided the last crucial link in the 
process of technology diffusion because it 
was Durrer who transmitted the Schwarz and 
Miles teaching (and his experimental find- 
ings based thereon) to the eventual pat- 
entees—the Austrian steel firm VOEST. The 
sequence of events was as follows: In 1948 
VOEST was contemplating an expansion of 
its steel plants at Linz and was actively con- 
sidering all available steelmaking processes. 
Aware of the Durrer-Hellbriigge experi- 
ments at Gerlafingen, VOEST dispatched its 
Works Manager, Dr. Trenkler, to Gerlafingen 
on May 12, 1949, to inspect the equipment 
and examine the techniques which had there 
been employed to produce steel in a top 
blown oxygen converter. Encouraged by 
Trenkler's favorable report, VOEST imme- 
diately initiated a test series in a two-ton 
modified converter which on June 25, 1949, 
yielded further refinements of the Schwarz- 
Miles-Durrer art: “first, the blowing of pure 
oxygen from above onto... a highly reactive 
zone in the upper region of the melt, which 
zone is spaced from the refractory lining of 
the vessel. Second, the avolding of deep 
penetration of the oxygen jet into the bath 
fagain to avoid damage to the converter 


lining]. Third, the avoiding of material agi- 


tation of the bath by the stirring effect of 
the oxygen jet. Fourth, the creation of a 
circulatory movement of the bath, not by 
mechanical action of the jet, but by the 
chemical reactions.” * These refinements of 
the process solved not only the problem of 
safeguarding the converter lining, but also 
the need for dephosphorization through a 
proper slag composition. 

In any event, by mid-August of 1949, 
VOEST was convinced of the soundness of 
the process and initiated the final experi- 
ments to test the process operationally and 
practically. These were concluded success- 
fully by November 1950, and a new metal- 


1° R. Durrer, Sauerstoff-Frischen in Gerla- 
fingen,” von Roll Werkzeitung, Vol. 19 (May 
1948) pp. 73-74. 

“H. Hellbrügge, Die Umwandlung von 
Roheisen in Stahl in Konverter bei Verwen- 
dung von reinem Sauerstoff,“ Stahl und 
Elsen, Vol. 70 (Dec. 21, 1950), p. 1211 (freely 
translated from the original German). 

1$ Testimony of Dr. Hauttmann, one of the 
co-inventors of record, in Kaiser v. McLouth, 
Civil Action No. 16,900, U.S. District Court 
(E. D. Mich.) , 1964, Record p. 2754. 
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lurgy had been born.” VOEST then con- 
structed its first L-D plant which went into 
a large-scale, commercial production in 1952. 

It is noteworthy that the three major revo- 
lutions in steelmaking—the Bessemer, Sie- 
mens-Martin (open-hearth), and basic oxy- 
gen processes—were not the products of 
American inventive genius nor the output 
of giant corporate research laboratories. The 
oxygen process was developed in continental 
Europe and perfected by the employees of a 
nationalized enterprise, in a war-ravaged 
country, with a total steel ingot capacity of 
about 1 million tons—by a firm that was 
less than one-third the size of a single plant 
of the United States Steel Corporation. 


History of the innovation 


In innovation, as in invention, the giants 
of the United States steel industry lagged, 
not led. The first large-scale commercial 
use of the oxygen process was in an Austrian 
steel plant (VOEST) in 1952. The first in- 
stallation of the new process on the North 
American continent took place in a Ca- 
nadian plant (DOFASCO) in 1954. The first 
United States company to obtain a license 
under the Austrian L-D patents was Kaiser 
Steel in 1958—at the time, a company with 
less than 1 per cent of United States ingot 
capacity. The first United States company 
actually to install the oxygen process was 
McLouth Steel in 1954—at the time, also 
a firm with less than 1 per cent of United 
States ingot capacity. The first major steel 
company to do so was Jones & Laughlin in 
1957—to be followed by U.S. Steel and Beth- 
lehem in 1964, and Republic in 1965. In 
other words, the leaders of the United States 
steel industry finally decided to innovate 
this revolutionary process fully fourteen 
years after an Austrian company of in- 
finitesimal size had done so—successfully. 

Instead of adopting the “only major break- 
through at the ingot level since before the 
turn of the century,” * U.S. Steel rested 
content with a slogan: to call itself a com- 
pany “where the big idea is innovation.” * 
John S. Tennant, General Counsel of U.S. 
Steel, boasted to the Kefauver Committee 
that “The distinguishing characteristic of 
the American steel industry is its tremendous 
productiveness, a quality which other coun- 
tries have been unable to emulate so far,” =? 
and that the U.S. Steel Corporation “is fully 
aware of, and has continuously studied and 
tried out, new processes developed both in 
this country and abroad.“ * As late as No- 
vember 1957 Mr. Tennant assured the Com- 
mittee that such new processes as oxygen 
steelmaking (which had been described in 
glowing terms by engineers appearing before 
the Committee and in State Department 
technical despatches from abroad) required 
“further development” before they con- 
ceivably could be substituted for, or displace, 
existing practices.“ “ Their “growth poten- 
tial,” he felt, cannot be forecast.“ * 


13 The Austrians refer to the process as 
L-D which either stands for Linz-Diisenvar- 
fahren or for Linz-Donawitz (the location of 
the patentee’s steel plants). In the United 
States, it is variously referred to as the 
Oxygen Converter Process, Basic Oxygen 
Furnace Process, BOP, or OSM. 

Statement by Avery Adams of James & 
Laughlin, quoted in Forbes, Jan. 1, 1960, 
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„ Advertisement, Wall Street Journal, Jan. 
13, 1965, p. 13 (emphasis in original). 

* Hearings of the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, Administered Prices: 
Steel, Part 3, 85th Congress, Ist Session, 1958, 
p. 1059 (hereinafter cited as Kefauver Hear- 


ings). 

23 Ibid., p. 1060. 

*Tbid., p. 1057. 

*Tbid., p. 1058. Not even the trade jour- 
nals had the charity to accept (or at least 
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Was this policy of watchful waiting jus- 
tified by a paucity of information? Could 
Big Steel have been expected to know more 
about the technical feasibility and economic 
advantages of the oxygen process? Could it 
reasonably have been expected to gather suf- 
ficient evidence sooner than it did, and there- 
fore initiate its move to oxygen at an earlier 
date? Judged by the available evidence, the 
answer seems incontrovertibly and emphati- 
cally yes.“ We say this without probing 
further to ask why, in view of the long-famil- 
lar potential of oxygen conversion, Big Steel 
had not anticipated the European inven- 
tion by many years. 

(1) Starting in 1952 the steel producers of 
the world began a ceaseless trek to the 
Austrian oxygen installations at Linz and 
Donawitz. By 1963 some 34,000 had come to 
observe, inspect, and study the new process 
in operation. The DOFASCO and McLouth 
installations were subjected to similar visita- 
tions by steel producers, metallurgists, and 
engineers, 

(2) A great mass of technical literature, 
including literally thousands of articles in 
engineering and trade journals, started ac- 
cumulating with the publication of the 
Austrian invention. As early as 1952 Stahl 
und Eisen devoted almost an entire 
issue to a steel conference at Leoben, 
Austria, where some 360 engineers and 
scientists (60 of them from seven countries 
outside of Austria) met to discuss the oxygen 
revolution in steelmaking and to receive first- 
hand reports from the leading engineers of 
the Linz-Donawitz plants. These reports 
dealt with the metallurgical characteristics 
of oxygen steel, the engineering aspects of 
operating an LD converter, and the eco- 
nomic feasibility of the new process.“ In 
discussing the Linz-Donawitz experience with 
investment and operating costs, Kurt Rösner 
presented detailed data to indicate that (a) 
the investment cost of an L-D plant was only 
about half that of an open-hearth plant; 
(b) if the cost of erecting oxygen facilities 
were included in the computation, the L-D 
plant would still cost only about 60 per cent 
as much as an open-hearth plant; (e) op- 
erating costs in an LD plant (exclusive of 
the cost of raw materials) were 72 per cent 
of those in an open-hearth plant.“ Rösner's 
conclusion, that the economic feasibility of 


ignore) this stance of self-congratulatory 
catatonia. Forbes called it a “sad fact“ that 
“despite the 49 million tons of new capacity 
the U.S. industry had added in the Fifties, 
its over-all operations were slack and ineffi- 
cient, its technology retarded, its plant anti- 
quated and inefficient.” (Jan. 1, 1963, p. 31). 
After 1957, Forbes pointed out, the U.S. in- 
dustry discovered to its astonishment that 
European and Japanese producers were ahead 
not only in labor costs but in production 
efficiency as well.” (Ibid.) It was not before 
1962, however, and then at whatever cost,“ 
that the “U.S. steel industry seemed deter- 
mined to create a national steel plant as 
modern and efficient as those of its foreign 
competitors.” (Ibid.) During the fifties, 
according to Business Week, the industry was 
seemingly gripped by technological indeci- 
sion. So the industry leaders did “what steel 
has done in similar situations for years. 
They're withholding major investments while 
they watch very closely the operating re- 


sults—and problems—of the pioneers.” 
(Nov. 26, 1955, pp. 58-64.) 
* Trial Brief for Plaintiffs, Kaiser v. 


McLouth, Civil Action No. 16,900, U.S. District 
Court (E.D. Mich.), p. 65. 

= The proceedings of the Leoben confer- 
ence, held in December 1951, were printed in 
Stahl und Eisen, Vol. 72 (Aug. 14, 1952), 
pp. 989-1024. 

s bid., pp. 997 ff. Rösner points out, inter 
alia, that labor costs in the L-D process are 
only half those in the open-hearth process. 
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the new process appears beyond question, 
was endorsed by Professor Durrer who ob- 
served that the commercial feasibility of L-D 
refining was firmly established for Austrian 
(and hence also for United States) low- 
phosphorus ores, but that additional work 
had to be done to adapt it to high-phospho- 
rus ores.” Ironically enough, Durrer's com- 
ment meant that United States producers 
should have been the first to jump on the 
L-D bandwagon, whereas the European pro- 
ducers working as they did with high- 
phosphorus ores could have been excused 
for a delayed response. 

(3) Starting with its 1954 annual report, 
and regularly thereafter, McLouth expressed 
its enthusiasm for the oxygen steel process 
which it had innovated in the United States.” 
In the 1954 Annual Statement, McLouth 
reported: “However, we are now operating 
the first Oxygen Steel Process in the United 
States. It is a revolutionary method of mak- 
ing high quality steel and is reducing our 
costs.“ 

In the 1955 Annual Statement, McLouth 
stated: Our oxygen steelmaking process, 
which is still the only one of its kind in the 
United States, has proved outstandingly suc- 
cessful. It has been operating at better 
than rated capacity.” 

In the 1958 Annual Statement, McLouth, 
reviewing its twenty-five years of operation, 
stated: “The most spectacular phase of the 
expansion program was the pioneering of 
the Oxygen Steel Process. . The Steel 
industry watched with interest the develop- 
ment of this new steelmaking idea. Today 
many companies are considering the use of 
oxygen in conversion,” 

If these reports by a miniscule steel pro- 
ducer were not required reading for the 
giants of the industry, the views of Thomas 
F. Hruby, associate editor of Steel, writing 
in 1955, and endorsing the McLouth reports, 
should have commanded more serious at- 
tention.“ Discussing the experience of the 
oxygen innovators in Canada (DOFASCO) 
and the United States (McLouth), Hruby 
wrote: 

“What about open-hearth practice? Has 
it reached its peak? Talk to the people who 
are running the oxygen operations at Do- 
minion Founcries & Steel in Canada and at 
McLouth Steel in Detroit. Pose the question 
to the many steelmakers who traveled to 
Austria for their first look at the process. 
The answer is an emphatic yes. 

“At no time in steelmaking history has 
there been a process that is so right for the 
present and future economic climate. The 
key considerations; Low capital investment, 
a tons-per-hour rate nearly three times the 
open-hearth record and an operational flexi- 
bility that would lend itself to a five-day 
work week.” * 

DOFASCO, said Hruby, was “completely 
sold on the transplanted Austrian process," 
because it was averaging about 1,000 tons per 
day on a capital investment of $6 million and 
because this output was better quality steel 
than Dominion produced in its open- 
hearths.” As for McLouth, Hruby reported: 

“When you're getting 600,000 ingot tons of 
production from a capital investment of $7 
million, it’s a pretty good deal. When you 
find that your ingot costs are down to $3 a 
ton to boot, there’s cause for celebration. 

“But McLouth Steel Corp., Detroit, is too 
busy making the first oxygen-converter steel 
in this country to be celebrating. Besides 


* Ibid., p. 1019. 

» McLouth, Annual Reports for years cited. 

3 „Oxygen Steelmaking Arrives,” Steel, 
April 4, 1955, pp. 80-83. The same issue of 
Steel contains an article, “What Happens in 
the Oxygen Vessel,” giving operational details 
on the process based on DOFASCO'’s 
experience. 

© Ibid., p. 80. 
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its management knew pretty well what to 
expect two years ago when it decided to 
integrate the Austrian process into its steel- 
making operations.” * 

No one, Hruby concluded, could still cling 
to “the notion that oxygen steelmaking 
hasn't arrived commercially.”™% The date 
of Hruby's article was April 1955. 

(4) Starting with its annual review issue 
in January 1954, the authoritative Iron and 
Steel to chronicle the accel- 
erating trend toward the oxygen process 
throughout the word, and to supply hard“ 
data on the technology of the process, its cost 
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characteristics, and the quality of its product, 
In January 1955 the journal reported that 
production rates for oxygen “converters are 
as much as three times higher per hour than 
for the conventional open-hearth furnaces, 


and operating costs, exclusive of metallics 


and fixed chargers, are $3.00 per ton of steel 
less than similar costs for open-heart steel. 
Capital costs are estimated at 50 per cent 
less than a comparably sized open-hearth 
shop.“ In March of the same year, the 
Iron and Steel Engineer published an article 
on the economics of oxygen steelmaking, the 
data in which are summarized in Table I. 


Tasty I.—Comparative costs of oxygen and open-hearth steelmaking 


Capital and operating costs 


Capital cost 
Cost of Boe 
Operating cost per ton of steel ( 


500,000-ton annual capacity |1,000,000-ton annual capacity 
5 (approximately) 


(approximately 


Oxygen Open Oxygen Open 
converter hearth converter hearth 
$20. 22 $39. 61 $12. 67 $33. 71 
37.41 36. 67 87, 41 36. 67 
9. 37 14. 63 8.38 14.25 


Go Se ee ee ee ̃ ̃ —k — pp eee 
urce: W. C. Rueckel.and J, W. Irwin, “Economic Aspects of the Oxygen Converter,” Iron and Steel Engineer, 
hl z 


So 
March 1955, p. 62. 


In January 1957 this same journal reported 
flatly that “The oxygen-blown converter for 
making steel is now an accepted tool of the 
steelmaker.” After offering some addi- 
tional operating data on MeLouth's converter, 
and announcing oxygen facilities under con- 
struction at Kaiser and Jones & Laughlin, it 
reported a new oxygen process developed in 
Sweden—the Kal-Do or rotary oxygen con- 
verte. ™ 

In January 1958 this same journal con- 
cluded that “The top-blown oxygen con- 
verter process is meeting with greater ac- 
ceptance in the United States and through- 
out the world,” and supported this conclu- 
sion with a detailed catalogue of expansions 
in oxygen steelmaking facilities. It indi- 
cated that various rotary oxygen processes 
were finding favor in France, Germany, and 
South Africa as well as Sweden.“ 

In January 1959 the Iron and Steel Engi- 
neer stated that one of the chief reasons for 
acceptance of the oxygen converter is the 
low capital cost, which has been estimated 
at $15 a ton, compared with about $40 a ton 
for added open-hearth capacity.” ” 

Finally, in January 1960, after citing an 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers esti- 
mate of $15 per annual ton of oxygen ca- 
pacity versus $35 per ton for open-hearth 
capacity, this same journal offered the 
“strong conclusion ... that the United States 
has probably already seen the last large new 
open-hearth shop to be built.“ Indeed, 
the journal reported the dismantling of 
“some 175-ton open-hearths” at Jones & 
Laughlin's Cleveland works to make room for 
200-ton oxygen converters." “Oxygen steel- 
making techniques,” the journal said by way 
of remarkable understatement, “have had a 
tremendous impact on future steelmaking 
plans.” * 

(5) Starting with its annual review of 
iron and steel technology for 1953, the Eco- 


% Ibid. 

+ Ibid. 

* P. 137. 

P. 141. 

P. 165, 

P. 38. This estimate was based on the 
experience at Jones & Laughlin, and was 
previously reported in Iron Age, Dec. 12, 1957, 
DAT. T Ai 3 
P. 67. The estimate presented at the 
Association of Iron and Steel Engineers meet- 
ings was previously cited in Steel, Vol. 144 
(Apr. 27, 1959), p. 61. f 
“P, 68. 


“Pp, 48. 


nomic Commission for Europe corroborated 
the findings of both American and foreign 
trade and engineering Journals with respect 
to the efficacy of oxygen steelmaking. Un- 
doubtedly the most interesting and exten- 
sive recent development in steelmaking has 
been improvement in quality, by the use of 
oxygen in basic Thomas converters” the 
ECE reported for 1953: “The L-D' plant, in- 
cluding the cost of an oxygen plant, costs 
approximately half of the capital cost of an 
open-hearth plant of the same capacity... . 
It seems clear that this L-D' process . . . can 
produce a high quality of steel with low 
nitrogen content and at favourable cost.” “ 

For the year 1954 the Commission offered 
the following comparative capital costs for 
plants with a monthly production capacity 
of 100,000 tons: * 


Total, | Tap-to- | Monthly 
Type of installation capital | tap time | produc- 
cos! 


t tion 
Milions | Hours Tons 
6 225-ton open-hearth 
furnaces $22 9 100, 000 
5 35-ton L-D oxygen 
converters (1 of which 
is in reserve) -s= 110 1 100, 000 


These capital cost estimates also provide for the 
necessary tonnage oxygen plant. 

The report concluded: “In an existing 
works, having, say, six or eight open-hearth 
furnaces, some of which may no longer be 
up to date, the logical development would ap- 
pear to be to replace two or three of the 
older open-hearth furnaces by either con- 
ventional or oxygen-blown converters, al- 
though this involves considerable altera- 
tions in the buildings and layout.” @ 

Subsequent ECE reports merely reinforced 
these findings and chronicled the rapid 


% P, 125. A $3 saving in processing cost of 
L-D vs. OH steel was reported in Iron Age, 
Feb. 6, 1958, pp. 55-58, and a $3-$12 saving 
in conversion costs was reported in Iron Age, 
Sept. 24, 1959, pp. 67—68. 

“United Nations, Economic Commission 
for Europe, Some Important Developments 
During 1953 in Iron and Steel Technology 
(Geneva: January 7, 1954), p. 10. 

“Thid., pp. 13, 15 (emphasis supplied). 

“United Nations, Economic Commission 
for Europe, Recent Advances in Steel Tech- 
nology and Market Development, 1954 
(Geneva: February 22, 1955), p. 31. 

“Thid., p. 30. 
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adoption of the new process both in Europe 
and elsewhere. In 1959 the Commission 


stated that “During recent years the share 


of oxygen converters in new steelmaking ca- 
pacity has increased tremendously,” an pre- 
dicted that “it seems most likely” that this 
trend will continue, especially at the expense 
of open-hearth furnaces. 

(6) By mid-1957 steel technology had be- 
come a matter of political concern in the 
United States, and the Kefauver Committee 
expressed lively doubts about the industry’s 
efficiency and progressiveness. The Com- 
mittee showed particularly interest in the 
failure of the American industry to emulate 
the inventive and innovative performance 
of its European counterparts. 

Relying on State Department dispatches 
Senator Kefauver challenged the industry to 
explain its apparent failure.” These des- 
patches—from Vienna, Stockholm, and Lux- 
embourg—added little to what had already 
appeared in the technical and trade litera- 
ture. More interesting than their contents 
was the industry's reaction. Thus U.S. Steel 
conceded that “some form of oxygen steel- 
making will undoubtedly become an impor- 
tant feature in steelmaking in this coun- 
try,” but it declined to say when or to com- 
mit itself to introducing this innovation,” 
Indeed, three years later, Fortune still pic- 
tured the Corporation as confronted by 
“painfully difficult choices between compet- 
ing alternatives—for example, whether to 
spend large sums for cost reduction now 
[1960], in effect committing the company 
to present technology, or to stall for time in 
order to capitalize on a new and perhaps far 
superior technology that may be available in 
a few years.“ 1 The Kefauver challenge had 
seemingly done little to stir Big Steel from 
Its lethargy. 

Reviewing the history of innovation with 
respect to Oxygen steelmaking, the following 
conclusions are inescapable. First, as Table 
II indicates, United States steelmakers lag- 
ged behind the rest of the world in adopt- 
ing the L-D process. By September 1963 the 
United States had some 10,040,000 tons of 
L-D capacity in place—compared with 44,- 
210,000 tons for the world as a whole, It 


“United Nations, Economic Commission 
for Europe, Advances in Steel Technology in 
1955 (Geneva, 1956), and Advances in Steel 
Technology in 1956 (Geneva, 1958). The 
latter contained an article by I. P. Bardin, 
member of the Soviet Academy, stating that 
In the USSR experience obtained in the use 
of oxygen in top-blown converters (at the 
Novo-Tulsk, Enakievy and Petrovsky Works) 
has shown that steel produced by this 
method has nearly the same physical and 
mechanical properties as open-hearth steel.“ 
(Op. cit., p. 13). Bardin also reported that 
“The cost of installing a converter shop with 
oxygen-producing equipment is considerably 
lower than that of building an open-hearth 
shop of the same capacity. Operational 
costs with the converter process are also 
somewhat lower.“ (Ibid., emphasis sup- 
plied.) 

“United Nations, Economic Commission 
for Europe, Long-term Trends and Problems 
of the European Steel Industry (Geneva, 
1959), p. 104, and Comparison of Steel- 
making Processes (New York, 1962), esp. pp. 
TT-83. 

See Kefauver Hearings, op. cit., pp. 1365 
ff. and passim. 

™ Ibid., pp. 1057-60. 

„Charles E. Silberman, “Steel: It’s a 
Brand-New Industry.“ Fortune, LXII (Dec. 
1960), 124 (emphasis supplied). 

5 Kaiser Engineers, L-D Process Newsletter, 
Sept. 27, 1963, pp. 3-6. The lag of the United 
States behind other major steel producers 
is all the more remarkable, because the L-D 
process developed by the Austrians was im- 
mediately applicable to conversion of our 
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more than 2.5 million tons of other types of 
oxygen capacity (Kaldo process and rotary 
converter) be added to the world total, the 
United States share would be even smaller, 
Since the L-D process could not immediately 
be adapted to most European ores, the con- 
trast is even more striking. 


TABLE Il.—Annual L-D steelmaking capacity 
Un millions of tons] > 


Year United States 


0.5 

ME -9 
5⁴ 1.9 
54 2.0 
+54 2.7 
1.35 5.2 
3. 68 9.5 
4.16 11.5 
1.65 17.2 
7.50 24.7 


: Trial brief for plaintiffs, Kaiser v. Moc Louth, 
civil action No. 16,900, US. District Court(E.D.Mich.), 
P. 67. 

Second, with the exception of Jones & 
Laughlin, not a single major steel producer 
in the United States installed an oxygen con- 
verter prior to 1962. Two of the Big Three 
U.S. Steel and Bethlehem had no oxygen ca- 
pacity until 1964, and Republic none until 
1965. Yet they, with a much wider age dis- 
tribution of >xisting equipment, should have 
been the first to experiment. 

Third, the innovator of oxygen steelmaking 
in the United States was the twelfth largest 
steel company (McLouth) in 1954, to be fol- 
lowed by the fourth largest (Jones & Laugh- 
lin) in 1957, the ninth largest (Kaiser) in 
1958, the nineteenth largest (Acme) in 1959, 
the tenth largest (Colorado Fuel & Iron) in 
1961, the fifth largest (National) in 1962, 
and by the fifteenth largest (Pittsburgh), 
twenty-second largest (Allegheny-Ludlum) ,” 
and the sixth largest (Armco) in 1963. By 
the end of 1963 oxygen steelmaking capacity 
in the United States was distributed as fol- 
lows: 


Tase III. - Distribution of L-D oxygen ca- 
pacity among U.S. steel producers, 1963 


Oxygen ercentage 
UV. S. steel steel ol total 
company's rank | capacity oxygen U.S. steel 
in the industry ! (tons) steel capacity t 
capacity 


1 Based on company ingot capacity as of Jan, 1, 1960 


Source: American Iron & Steel Institute, Iron and 
Steel Works Directory of the United States and Canada, 
1060; Kaiser Engineers, L-D Process Newsletter, Sept. 
27, 1963. 


It is also significant that the Swedish 
Kal-Do process, another oxygen steelmaking 
technique, was innovated in the United 
States by Sharon Steel—a company which 
accounted for 1.8 per cent of total United 
States steel capacity and ranked thirteenth 
among ingot producers, 


low-phosphorus ores. Major European steel- 
makers by contrast, had to wait until 1957 
before the LD process was modified suf- 
i ficiently (by the addition of lime powders in 
the LD-AC, OLP, and LD-Pompey processes) 
to be suitable for processing high-phospho- 
rous ores constituting their primary supply. 
Once this adaptation was made, these coun- 
tries moved to install the latest technology. 
So did Japan. See Comparison of Steel-mak- 
ing Processes, op. cit., esp. 78-82. 
® Allegheny-Ludlum’s installation was ex- 
perimental only. 
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Finally, it is clear that despite Big Steel's 
decade of rationalization, the technological 
avalanche of the oxygen converter could not 
be stopped. Thus, current estimates indi- 
cate that by 1975 some 45 per cent of United 
States steel production will come from oxy- 
gen vessels and that the open-hearth will be 
displaced as the workhorse of the steel 
industry: 

Moreover, it is ironic that this compre- 
hensive modernization will be taking place 
during a period of substantial unused“ 
or more accurately, economically unus- 
able”—capacity. Thus, in 1964, the American 
steel industry was installing oxygen con- 
verters at a frenetic pace while using only 
some 75 per cent of existing facilities—and 
this in a banner year for steel production. 
Obviously, as the Wall Street Journal ob- 
served, the increase in ingot capacity came 
“because of mill efforts to lower costs and 
not from any lack of raw steel.” The indus- 
try was mothballing some 7 million tons of 
open-hearth capacity, reclassifying it as 
“standby capacity” with the intention of 
dismantling much of it before long.“ 84 
Similarly, the Iron and Steel Engineer found 
it significant that much of the projected 
new oxygen capacity will in many cases “be 
used to replace existing workable capacity. 
Companies are being forced to the process in 
order to compete, and also perhaps in some 
cases to develop their know-how. The low 
capital cost and the savings in operating 
costs more than overbalance any considera- 
tions to continue operating existing equip- 
ment.“ 


Taste IV. Total U.S. production of steel 
tngots for 1963 and forecasts to 1975 
[Millions of net tons] 


Open | Besse- | Oxygen | Electric 
Year | hearth mer con- | furnace] Total 
verter 
1963 88. 8 1.0 8.5 10.9 109. 2 
1975 590 . 61.0 20. 0 135. 0 


Source: Battelle Memorial Institute, “Technical and 
Economic Analysis of the Impact of Recent Develop- 
ments in Steelmaking Pract on the Supplying 
Industries,“ Oct. 30, 1964, p. X-3. 


1 


The invention of the oxygen converter, and 
the history of its innovation, assume partic- 
ular significance because of the periodic— 
indeed endemic—complaints by the steel 
industry about its unreasonably low rates of 
return and, consequently, its inability prop- 
erly to finance replacement, expansion, and 
modernization. While these profit grumbles 
can be traced back at least to 1939,” they 
have, if anything, been voiced with increas- 
ing persistence (and forte voce) since then. 


Jan. 4, 1965, p. 4. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal also reported new oxygen capacity of 10.2 
million tons, projected by U.S. Steel, Repub- 
lic, Inland, and Wheeling, commenting that 
“Mills generally put in the new furnaces to 
cut costs rather than expand capacity. 
Oxygen furnaces turn out a batch of steel 
in 40 minutes, compared with six hours for 
even the fatest open-hearth furnaces. Cap- 
ital expense per ton of capacity is lower, too, 
running around $12 to $15 compared with 
$30 to $35 for an open-hearth.” January 7, 
1965, p. 1. 

Jan. 1963, p. 171 (emphasis supplied). 
Precisely how much open-hearth capacity— 
even if equipped with oxygen lances—is ob- 
solete is a closely guarded industry secret. 

In sum, given the steel industry’s record 
of innovation with respect to oxygen steel- 
making, it seems reasonable to suggest that 
Big Steel is neither big because it is progres- 
sive nor progressive because it is big. 

% See Kaplan, Dirlam, Lanzillotti Pricing in 
Big Business (Washington: Brookings, 1958), 
p. 169. 
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In 1958, for example, Robert Tyson, Chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of U.S. Steel, 
argued that steel industry earnings of 13.9 
per cent on net assets were really subaverage 
because of a substantial deficiency in re- 
corded depreciation.” In the industry's dis- 
pute with President Kennedy in 1961, U.S. 
Steel used profits as a percentage of sales— 
probably because the President had relied 
upon a net worth measure“ When the 1962 
showdown came, U.S. Steel and its fellow 
oligopolists emphasized the “financial 
squeeze; as in 1958, the high cost of mod - 
ernization” was not only mentioned, but 
made a key point in the attempt to justify a 
price increase.” When, in 1964, the steel 
industry again came into conflict with the 
White House and the Council of Economic 
Advisers’ guidelines, it once again fell back 
on an inadequate return on investment to 
support its price increases. 

If the industry added a net of 40 million 
tons of the “wrong” capacity during the 1950 
decade; if the gross addition to capacity 
during the period amounted to 49 million 
tons; * if the industry could have begun to 
adopt the oxygen process as early at 1950; if 
this revolutionary steelmaking process would 
have provided the industry with substantial 
savings both in capital investment and 
operating costs—does it not follow that Big 
Steel's profit grumbles are in part the result 
of self-inflicted injury? The rough magni- 
tude of the “improvement” in the industry’s 
level of profits, and the availability of finan- 
cial resources for replacement and mod- 
ernization—assuming the industry had 
followed a policy other than one of suicidal 
investment—shall now be sketched in rudi- 
mentary outline, 

According to the theory of replacement 
economics,“ a new technique should be sub- 
stituted for an old one whenever present 


Steel and Inflation: Fact vs. Fiction (New 
York: Public Relations Dept., U.S. Steel 
Corp., 1958), p. 37. 

See Dear Mr. President. pp. 2, 7, 
and also speeches by Senators Gore and Ke- 
fauver, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Aug. 15, 1961. 

™ See “The Steel Price Rise: A Matter of 
Necessity,” a statement by Leslie B. Worth- 
ington, President of U.S. Steel, April 10, 1°62, 
p. 3, and “In the Public Interest” remarks by 
R. M. Blough, Annual Meeting of Stockhold- 
ers, U.S. Steel, May 7, 1962. Blough stressed 
the rise in costs, the decrease in profit mar- 
gins as a per cent of sales, and the rising costs 
of replacement and “modernization.” 

See R. M. Blough, “My Side of the Story.“ 
Look, Jan. 29, 1963, p. 21. There he states 
that the proposed “very small increase would 
have made it possible for U.S. Steel to invest 
in modern plants and equipment .. and 
eventually allow us to compete more ef- 
fectively with foreign steel imports.” 

“See statements quoted in New York 
Times, Section III, Nov. 1, 1964, pp. 1 and 12. 
Mr. Block of Inland Steel said that “The 
clear fact is that we do not make a satisfac- 
tory turn on the vast sums of money invested 
in the industry.“ C. M. Beeghly, chairman of 
Jones & Laughlin, asked for a “competitive 
return on investment.” 


© Busineses Week, Nov. 16, 1963, pp. 
144-46. 
Forbes, Jan. 1, 1963, p. 31. Drawing on 


capacity data of the American Iron & Steel 
Institute, the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce, places the net in- 
crease at 48.6 million tons (Joint Economic 
Committee, Steel Prices, Units Costs, Profits, 
and Foreign Competition, 88th Congress, Ist 
Session, 1962, p. 193). The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics Background Statistics, brought up 
to April 1963, Table 2a, also indicates a 48 
million ton Increase in capacity—with iden- 
tical figures taken from the AISI. 

Cp. Morris A. Copeland, Our Free Enter- 
prise Economy (New York: Macmillan, 1965), 
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value of the firm would be greater after the 
substitution. To make a precise comparison 
of present values would entail detailed 
knowledge not only of the immediate outlay 
on the new process and the cost of capital 
(to be used as a discount rate), but also 
of future patterns of operating receipts and 
expenditures and the net scrap values of 
presently used and substitute equipment. 
Obviously, we do not have this information 
for each steel company. But when there 
exist operating savings after depreciation 
from a new process sufficient to cover a rea- 
sonable return on the capital required for 
the new process, it may be assumed that a 
more precise present value comparison would 
also show the rationality of substitution. 
The investment in the old machines is, of 
course, sunk, and both return on and de- 
preciation of this sunk capital may be dis- 
regarded in computations. 

Earlier discussion has indicated that the 
operating savings resulting from use of the 
oxygen converter may reasonably be taken 
to be $5 per ton. While a single figure is, of 
course, subject to qualification, it does not 
appear that $15 per ton is a serious under- 
estimate of the investment that would have 
been required in the years 1950-60 to install 
oxygen convertors in United States mills. 
Unless the cost of capital to steel companies 
was as high as 33 per cent during this period, 
they could have shown a clear gain by re- 
placing open-hearth with oxygen capacity. 
Note that this comparison disregards advan- 
tages of the BOP process such as superior 
quality control and lower plant space 
requirements, 

A complete substitution could have been 
easily achieved by 1961. The industry’s cash 
flow during the years 1950-60 was $14.6 bil- 
lion. To put in operation 87 million tons of 
oxygen capacity—the approximate amount 
necessary to produce the steel made in 1960 
by open-hearth facilities—would have re- 
quired an outlay of no more than $1.3 bil- 
lion or about 12 per cent of the industry’s 
actual capital expenditures of $11 billion. 
These expenditures included purchase of new 
and modernization of old open-hearth fur- 
naces. 

Assuming the substitution to have been 
made, we can recompute the rate of return 
that the basic steel industry could have 
varned on the equity in 1960. If 87 million 
tons of steel had been produced by the 
oxygen process, total operating savings of 
$432 million could have been realized. After- 
tax profits would therefore have been $216 
million higher. Net worth could have been 
reduced by as much as $1.7 billion—the dif- 
ference between the investment required for 
87 million tons of open-hearth capacity, and 
the same amount of oxygen converter ca- 
pacity. Given an expansion in net profit and 
a decrease in equity of such magnitudes, the 
industry's computed return on net worth in 
1960 would have been in the neighborhood 
of 11.6 per cent, instead of the 7.6 per cent 
it actually realized—an increase of some 
65 per cent in profits.” 

This computation is set forth only for 
illustrative purposes, but it shows the “ball- 
park” boundaries wherein a meaningful rate 
of return for the steel industry may lie. If 
the assumptions were changed, the magni- 


pp. 181-209. While his illustrations are 
simplified, Copeland presents the funda- 
mental elements of capital cost, timing of ex- 
penditures and receipts, and their discount 
to present value, clearly and forcefully. 

According to financial data for firms ac- 
counting for 93 per cent of basic steel pro- 
duction in 1960, stockholders’ equity was 
shown as $10.2 billion, and net income at 
$767 million. With the adjustments noted 
above, income and equity would have been 
$983 million and $8.5 billion, respectively. 
The Iron Age Annual Review Number, Jan. 
1962, 
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tude of the difference between actual and 
potential returns would also be changed. 
For instance, if the entire open-hearth capac- 
ity of 122,000,000 tons had been replaced by 
oxygen converters, investment and net worth 
would have dropped by almost $2.5 billion. 
The computed rate of return would have 
been still higher.“ On the other hand, to 
the extent that the steel companies carried 
their open-hearth production assets at less 
than original cost of installation at 1960 
prices, the adjusted rate of return would be 
less. 

One further observation might be made re- 
garding the steel industry's persistent com- 
plaint that it is earning less than a satis- 
factory return. Comparisons of return on 
net worth with averages for manufacturing 
industry during the years 1947-63 do show a 
deficiency for steel. The industry, there- 
fore, had additional reason to replace exist- 
ing plant with less costly production facil- 
ities. It would also have been rational for 
the industry to have reduced its total capi- 
tal investments, whereas it did just the 
opposite. 

m 

Our review of the circumstances of inven- 
tion, and the pace and sponsorship of in- 
novation, of the most revolutionary cost- 
saving development in steelmaking since the 
Siemens-Martin furnace has, we believe, 
raised serious doubts concerning the univer- 
sality of the Schumpeter“ hypothesis. If 
the hpyothesis is to have general validity, it 
must be demonstrably applicable to the most 
important inventions in concentrated, oligop- 
olized industries. But the history of the 
development of the oxygen process shows 
just the opposite. 

In the first place, the invention was neither 
sponsored nor supported by large, dominant 
firms. Nor were these firms leaders in in- 
troducing the revolutionary development. 
Their indifference is explicable either on the 
grounds of ignorance or delinquency, and the 
first of these alternatives must be rejected 
almost summarily. In view of the wide pub- 
licity given to the Leoben conference of 1951, 
the thousands of articles on oxygen and 
steelmaking in technical and trade journals, 
and U.S. Steel’s assertion that it is aware of 
every new development in the industry, it 
is incredible that the engineers of Big Steel 
were unaware of the Austrian breakthrough. 

Second, it was a small firm that first in- 
novated the new process in the United States, 
and it was other small firms that followed its 
lead. We submit that this consequence 
should not be entirely unexpected because 
it may well be that the structural and be- 
havioral characteristics of oligopolized in- 
dustries prevent the dominant firms from 
pioneering. Instead, the small firms may be 
the innovators because, unlike their giant 
rivals, what they do in the way of cost re- 
ductions is unlikely to cause so violent a 
disturbance of the status quo. Hence, 
based on the steel industry experience, it 
seems as reasonable to assume that innova- 
tion is sponsored by firms in inverse order 
of size as it is to assume the contrary. (In 
fact, we would hazard a guess that inquiry 
into innovation in other industries might 
turn up the same conclusion; for instance, 
the most important breakthrough in petro- 
leum refining techniques since cracking it- 
self—the development of catalytic cracking— 
was innovated by a small, maverick major. 
Only after Sun Oil had given positive eyi- 
dence of its commitment to the Houdry proc- 
ess were its billion-dollar giant rivals willing 
to venture into the area to develop competing 
processes.) 


Substantial asset write-downs would 
necessitate readjustment of surplus and per- 
haps even capital accounts of some firms; 
but this would not alter the currently realized 
rate of return. 
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Third, our assessment of the consequences 
of the lag in United States adoption of the 
oxygen process has shown that the steel 
industry's complaint about inadequate profits 
and lack of modernization funds have been 
sadly e ted. Had the dominant steel 
firms seized the initiative, and carried out 
a genuine modernization program in the 
1950's, their earnings would have been sub- 
stantially higher and their depreciation and 
replacement requirements appreciably low- 
er—due to much lower operating costs per 
ton of ingot capacity and lower depreciation 
and replacement costs on a lower investment 
base. Until the steel industry restates its 
accounts to reflect the efficiencies that have 
been possible for at least the past fifteen 
years, little credence should be given to its 
plaintive pleas for higher prices or profits. 

Finally, there is another implication to our 
study of the steel industry's curious inver- 
sion of the source of innovation. It has 
often been assumed that, if homogeneous 
oligopolies do not compete in price, their 
leading members compete in innovating— 
and that the public thereby benefits as much 
as, if not more than, it would by price com- 
petition, Yet the oxygen converter history 
reveals the steel oligopoly as failing to com- 
pete in strategic innovations. What bene- 
fits, then, remain for large size in steel? 


COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF U.S.A. 
SUPPORTS H.R. 14026 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Co- 
operative League of the U.S.A. represent - 
ing 17 million American families has vig- 
orously endorsed my bill, H.R. 14026, a 
bill which seeks to end this disastrous in- 
terest rate war. American citizens can- 
not remain prosperous if they must bear 
these exorbitant interest rates, which 
have reached the highest level in 45 
years. H.R. 14026 is a first step, an af- 
firmative step which will put Congress on 
record in favor of low interest rates. 

The Cooperative League has now lined 
up with the AFL-CIO, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, and 
many thousands of savings and loan as- 
sociations and small commercial banks in 
support of this bill to put a stop to this 
disastrous rate war. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to include in the 
Recorp following my remarks a news e- 
lease by the Cooperative League on the 
high interest rate crisis: 

WASHINGTON.—The interest-rate issue has 
stirred the whole country, but what is done 
about it, if anything, will be done here in 
Congress. 

A typical reaction on Capitol Hill is some- 
thing like: My remarks about interest rates 
now hit the front pages in my district. When 
I said the same things last December, at the 
time the Federal Reserve Board raised the 
discount rate, they were ignored or got a 
few lines on the back page.” 

From his home in Independence, Mo., 82- 
year old former President Harry S. Truman 
got into the fray August 28, declaring that 
spiraling interest rates are a danger to the 
country. Though he does not speak out 
much on public issues any more, Truman 
said, he felt it necessary to do so because 
this issue has become so critical. 
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The former President criticized the Federal 
Reserve Board's policy on increasing prime 
interest rates, thereby setting off a chain re- 
action of soaring interest all over the country. 

“We are told,” he said, that this action 
was necessary to forestall inflation.“ But, 
he said, “What is more likely to happen is 
that we will bring on a precipitous defiation 
if we persist in high interest rates. The re- 
sult could be a serious depression.” 

From San Antonio, Tex., where he was 
week-ending, President Johnson answered 
the former President, saying that though in- 
terest rates are a subject of “concern,” they 
do not represent the danger that Truman 
thinks. 

“The tightness of money,” the President 
said, “merely reflects the extreme buoyancy 
of our economy and the resulting sharp rise 
in the demand for credit. These are symp- 
toms of strength, not weakness, but we need 
to find better ways to restrain inflationary 
pressures than by resorting merely to the 
high interest rates we have been witnessing.” 

In Chicago, Jerry Voorhis, president and 
executive director of the Cooperative League, 
observed that what has happened was pre- 
dictable. He said last December when the 
Federal Reserve Board raised its discount 
interest rate from 414% to 5%, he noted, 
that the action would lead to something like 
a 10% increase in living costs, including 
housing, and a severe constriction of home 
building. 

And in Chicago, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, meeting August 23, called for a roll- 
back of interest to more reasonable levels.” 
It noted that the rise of bank interest from 
414% to 6% is a 3344% increase in less than 
a year and declared that high interest is 
“pushing homebuilding into a depression.” 

It said also, in criticism of the Federal 
Reserve Board’s view that higher interest 
would check inflation, that there is no evi- 
dence that these highest interest rates in 40 
years have curbed the capital goods boom 
at all.“ 

The Council urged Congress to adopt “an 
interest rate ceiling on time deposits“ 
which was music in the ears of Rep. WRIGHT 
PaTMAN (D.-Tex.), who is working mightily 
to get support for his bill which would do 
just that. y 

ParMAN's bill (H.R. 14026) would put a 
412% ceiling on time deposits issued by 
commercial banks up to $100,000. It would, 
he says, “stop the interest rate war” be- 
tween banks and savings and loan associa- 
tions, thus enabling the latter to resume 
their normal role as principal financer of 
home purchases, 

PATMAN, Rep. AL ULLMAN (D.-Ore.), and 
others are pushing Parman’s bill in prefer- 
ence to an administration-favored one which 
is more flexible, leaving the setting of ceilings 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 

In a letter to Patman, President Johnson 
said he could see little difference between 
the bills other than “how the maximum rate 
of interest and the size of the deposit will 
be determined.” 

But Param wrote back to the President 
that the Treasury officials “are badly mis- 
leading you.” He criticized the very weak, 
namby-pamby attitude” of Treasury Sec- 
retary Henry H. Fowler and pleaded with 
the President to support his, Parman’s, bill 
to “bring interest rates down.” 

A House vote on these bills is expected in 
early September. 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS & LOAN 
LEAGUE ENDORSES HR. 14026 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the list 
of organizations behind H.R. 14026 is 
growing by the hour. k 

The latest to join in support of H.R. 
14026 is the United States Savings & Loan 
League. The National League of Insured 
Savings Associations yesterday endorsed 
H. R. 14026. 

Mr. Speaker, this means that both of 
the major savings and loan associations 
are now solidly behind H.R. 14026 which 
was reported by the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on a 19-to-9 vote. I 
commend the United States Savings & 
Loan League and the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations for their 
stands on this legislation. The 442-per- 
cent ceiling which this bill places on cer- 
tificates of deposit under $100,000 will do 
much to move money into the home 
mortgage market. 

The support for this bill by the sav- 
ings and loan associations is consistent 
with their role as the principal loan 
sources for homebuilding. By support- 
ing H.R. 14026, these organizations have 
taken a giant step forward toward re- 
vitalizing the sagging homebuilding in- 
dustry. 

The savings and lvan associations join 
many other organizations who have 
thrown their weight behind H.R. 14026 
and the effort to lower interest rates. 
Other organizations that have endorsed 
this measure include: The AFL-CIO, the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, the National Farmers Union, 
and the National Association of Home- 
builders. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 14026 has been 
scheduled for action on the floor next 
Wednesday, September 7. 

I place in the Recorp a copy of the 
letter I have received today from C. R. 
Mitchell, chairman, legislative commit- 
tee, United States Savings & Loan 
League: 

UNITED STATES SAVINGS & LOAN LEAGUE, 

Washington, D.C., September 2, 1966. 

Hon. WRIGHT PaTMan, 

Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CHAIRMAN PatMaN: The United 
States League has just completed a series of 
discussions, both internally and with Fed- 
eral agencies, on the subject of certificate 
of deposit legislation. We are in the process 
of polling the 450 members of our Legisla- 
tive Committee. However, a telegraphic 
survey of our Executive Committee and 
Legislative Subcommittee indicates a very 
substantial majority are in favor of sup- 
porting H.R. 14026. 

We needn't restate the serious situation 
with respect to interest rates and housing 
credit. It is obvious that the mood of Con- 
gress is one of action. 

We believe that the imbalance in the fiow 
of savings as between commercial banks and 
thrift institutions has become so severe that 
only a temporary statutory ceiling, subject 
to change by the President, can be effective 
in beginning to restore traditional alloca- 
tions of savings into the mortgage market. 
No one at the Federal Reserve has been 
willing to give any specific assurances of any 
adjustment or restrictions that the Fed- 
eral Reserve would impose under a discre- 
tionary basis. 
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As you know, both your bill and Repre- 
sentative STEPHENS’ bill would, for the first 
time, authorize the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to establish ceilings on dividends paid 
by savings and loan associations, The Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board has made it 
crystal clear that it will move promptly to 
use such controls. 

Statutory rate ceilings and dividend con- 
trols are not desirable in a vigorous, free 
enterprise economy. It is essential that both 
be made temporary, the shorter the better. 
Such controls are only acceptable because 
of the war type economy, the excessively 
tight money market and the hundreds of 
thousands of home buyers who are being 
denied their reasonable credit requirements. 
Hopefully, we will eventually see strong fiscal 
action which will take the pressure off the 
monetary policy and spread the burdens more 
evenly throughout the economy. Until that 
time, your bill, H.R. 14062, is the best solu- 
tion. 

It is regrettable that Federal agencies did 
not act early this year. At that time rela- 
tively modest steps could have checked the 
rapid escalation of interest rates on con- 
sumer certificates of deposit. It was the 
unnecessarily high interest on these sav- 
ings Instruments which triggered the cha- 
otic situation. If those steps had been 
taken, there would be no reason now for 
Congress to even talk about savings and 
loan dividend) controls. or statutory bank 
rates. 

Sincerely, 
C. R. MITCHELL, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee. 


FEDERAL RESERVE OPEN MARKET 
COMMITTEE SECRECY COMES TO 
AN END IF MOSS ACT OBSERVED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, every 3 
weeks the Federal Open Market Commit- 
tee of the Federal Reserve System meets 
in secret to determine the extent to 
which money will be available for eco- 
nomic growth and prosperity. In their 
actions controlling the supply of money 
they consult with and advise no one. 
The Secretary of the Treasury is not 
privy to their action. Members of Con- 
gress are not privy to their action. Not 
even the President of the United States 
is permitted to know of their delibera- 
tions. While the law provides that the 
Federal Open Market Committee is to 
be composed of the 7 members of the 
Board of Governors of the Fed and 5 
of the presidents of the Federal Reserve 
banks, the practice has been to allow the 
presidents of all 12 banks to participate 
in these secret proceedings. In other 
words, this de facto 19-member commit- 
tee is dominated by the 12 presidents of 
the 12 Federal Reserve Banks represent- 
ing private banking interests. 

To date we have been unable to obtain 
the current minutes and other records of 
the activities of the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee. The Fed has steadfastly 
refused to provide the House Banking 
and Currency Committee with any in- 
formation more recent than 1960. 
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However, there is some reason to hope 
that at long last the elected representa- 
tives of the people have been granted the 
right by act of Congress to obtain this 
information so vital to their legislative 
determinations. I have recently engaged 
in an exchange of correspondence with 
the Honorable Jon E. Moss, chairman 
of the Subcommittee on Government In- 
formation and Foreign Operations of the 
House Government Operations Commit- 
tee, with regard to the newly enacted 
freedom of information law, Public Law 
89-487. Chairman Moss has fought long 
and hard to protect the public interest to 
get this law enacted. He has been the 
leader in this fight and is to be com- 
mended for his long and successful strug- 
gle for freedom of Government informa- 
tion. The particular focus of my inquiry 
to Chairman Moss concerned the appli- 
cation of this law to the activities of 
the Federal Open Market Committee. 
Chairman Moss has responded to my re- 
quest by stating his belief that the dis- 
closure requirements of Public Law 89- 
487 will apply to the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee.” 

I insert this exchange of correspond- 
ence between myself and Chairman Moss 
at this point in the Recorp for the exam- 
ination of all Members of the House: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY, 

Washington, D.C., July 13, 1966. 

Hon. JOHN E. Moss, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Government 
Information and Foreign Operations, 
Government Operations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHAIRMAN Moss: I am writing you 
with regard to Public Law 89-487 to deter- 
mine its application to the activities of the 
Federal Open Market Committee of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. As you know, this 
committee operates to purchase and sell se- 
curities in the open market “with a view to 
accommodating commerce and business and 
with regard to their bearing upon the gen- 
eral credit situation of the country.” To 
date the activities of the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee have been completely secret, 
and the records of its actions are not avail- 
able to either the general public or Con- 
gress. 

It is in this connection, that is the secrecy 

of the Federal Open Market Committee’s 

operation, that I am most anxious to have 
an expression of your views of the effect of 

Public Law 89-487. 

(1) Do the disclosure requirements of 
Public Law 89-487 apply to the heretofore 
secret operations of the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee? In other words, under the 
provisions of this Act, can the Banking and 
Currency Committee request the production 
of the Federal Open Market Committee’s 
records? 

(2) Is there any provision in this Act 
permitting the President, by Executive Or- 
der, to prohibit such disclosure to the Con- 
gress or a Committee thereof? 

(3) In the event that the Federal Open 
Market Committee refuses to produce such 
requested information, what legal steps may 
(a) a member of the public, or (b) the Con- 
gress or duly authorized Committee thereof 
take to obtain the production of this in- 
formation? 

Mr. Ohairman, your consideration and re- 
ply to these questions will be most helpful 
to myself and all members of the Banking 
and Currency Committee in fulfilling our 
legislative duties with regard to the very 
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vital operations of the Federal Open Market 
Committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, FOR- 
EIGN OPERATIONS AND GOVERN- 
MENT INFORMATION SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
Washington, D.C., July 20, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, Washington, D.C. 

Dear WRIGHT: This is in reply to your let- 
ter of July 13, 1966, requesting information 
as to the applicability of Public Law 89- 
487, the newly passed “Freedom of Informa- 
tion” law, to the activities of the Federal 
Open Market Committee of the Federal Re- 
serve System. It is my opinion that when 
this law becomes effective (July 4, 1967) it 
will apply to the Federal Open Market Com- 
mittee. Any effort on the part of the Federal 
Reserve System—or any other agency sub- 
ject to the law—to impose restrictions on 
the availability of its records would be sub- 
ject to review by the Federal courts upon 
complaint of any member of the publie. 

Federal District Courts are authorized to 
enjoin any Federal agency subject to sec- 
tion 3 of the Administrative Procedure Act 
from the withholding of its records and to 
order the production of any such records 
improperly withheld from the complainant. 
The burden will be on the agency to show 
why its records must be withheld; this is 
a substantial change from existing law 
whereby individuals seeking government 
records were forced to prove why they 
needed the records. 

It should be noted, however, that the law 
contains nine exemptions. The extent to 
which the records of the Federal Open Mar- 
ket Committee fall within the exemptions, 
if at all, will be subject to court determina- 
tion. 

In answer to your specific questions, the 
following is submitted for your considera- 
tion: 

1. I believe the disclosure requirements of 
Public Law 89-487 will apply to the Federal 
Open Market Committee. The extent to 
which the agency’s records fall within the 
Act’s exemptions is subject to court deter- 
mination. 

The “Freedom of Information” law specif- 
ically states that nothing contained therein 
shall be authority to withhold information 
from the Congress. The bill is specifically 
designed to cover the availability of infor- 
mation “to the public.” Except for the lan- 
guage referred to in the preceding sentence, 
it does not deal with relationships between 
Congress and Federal agencies. 

As you know, it has been my long-standing 
opinion that only the President can withhold 
documents and information in the Executive 
branch from Committees of Congress, This 
policy was formulated by President Kennedy 
in a letter to me dated March 7, 1962, and 
confirmed by President Johnson by a letter 
dated April 2, 1965. Since it is my opinion 
that Executive branch Officials below the 
President have no authority to withhold 
information from the Congress, I felt it was 
unnecessary in the new law to specifically 
authorize Committees of Congress to obtain 
that information which they legally had a 
right to in the first place. As a private in- 
dividual covered by this law, however, you 
certainly have every right to obtain the docu- 
ments you are seeking. 

2. There is no provision in the new law 
permitting the President, by Executive Order, 
to prohibit such disclosure to the Congress 
or a Committee thereof. In fact, as men- 
tioned above, the law specifically says that 
this section shall not be authority to with- 
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hold information from the Congress. The 
new section (e)(1), however, exempts from 
the bill, so far as the general public is con- 
cerned, matters that are specifically required 
by Executive order to be kept secret in the in- 
terest of the national defense or foreign pol- 
icy. The Judicial Branch of the government 
has the final authority to determine whether 
the withholding of information is justified. 

3. In the event that the Federal Open 
Market Committee refuses to produce re- 
quested records, the following legal steps 
are available: 

(a) Member of the public: When the law 
becomes effective (July 4, 1967) any member 
of the public may complain to a District 
Court of the United States in the district in 
which the complainant resides, or has his 
principal place of business, or in which the 
agency records are situated. As mentioned 
earlier, the court shall review the action of 
the agency and shall determine the matter 
de novo. You are respectfully referred to 
subsection (c) of the new act. 

(b) ‘The Congress or duly authorized Com- 
mittee thereof: As you well know my long- 
standing position, only the President may 
withhold documents from the Congress or 
from any Committee. The new law does not 
Specifically provide for legal action by Con- 
gress or a Committee thereof. 

I am enclosing for your consideration a 
copy of the newly enacted Public Law 89-487, 
and I sincerely hope this information will be 
of help to you in the very important work 
you are doing in fulfilling your legislative 
duties with regard to the Federal Open 
Market Committee and to the Federal Re- 
serve System in general. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Moss, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Freedom of Information Act, 
I have written to Chairman Martin of 
the Federal Reserve System requesting 
that the minutes of the Federal Open 
Market Committee be immediately made 
available to members of the House Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. While I 
recognize, as I stated in my letter to 
Chairman Martin, that the act does not 
become effective until July 4, 1967, I have 
nevertheless requested that this infor- 
mation be made available without delay. 
The will of Congress has been clearly 
expressed in the Freedom of Information 
Act and no useful purpose can be servecl 
by denying to Members of Congress in- 
3 so pertinent to their delibera- 

ons. 

At long last a dangerous obstruction 
to the legislative process concerning fis- 
cal and monetary matters will be re- 
moved. No longer will Congress be re- 
quired to legislate in these areas with- 
out having all of the facts available to 
them. The Congress as the representa- 
tives of the people are to be congrat- 
ulated for bringing the imprint of democ- 
racy to the operations of the Federal 
Open Market Committee. 


HOMEBUILDERS DECLARE HR. 
14026 URGENTLY NEEDED 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on many 
occasions I have taken the floor urging 
that action be taken by us here in Con- 
gress to correct the devastating effects 
that the tight money, high interest rates 
have inflicted upon our citizens. Each 
day I receive urgent pleas from home- 
builders, homeowners, and savings and 
loan associations urging me to have my 
bill—H.R. 14026—enacted into law. 
This bill, Mr. Speaker, seeks to eliminate 
the grossly unsound savings rate war 
that has placed the homebuilding indus- 
try in a serious decline. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
telegrams and letters urging support for 
H.R. 14026 following my remarks: 

UNIVERSAL-RUNDLE CORP., 
New Castle, Pa., August 22, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN PaTMAN: I would first 
like to thank you for your efforts, and the 
efforts of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, so far as a solution to the “tight 
money” situation is concerned. I'm sure 
you and your committee are well aware of 
the impending disaster facing the Home 
Building industry, due mainly, to the non- 
availability of mortgage funds. 

Universal-Rundle recently took an active 
part in the formulation of five recommenda- 
tions with the National Association of Home 
Builders, which, if adopted, could relieve 
this critical situation. These five recom- 
mendations are: 

1. Increase the borrowing authority of 
the FNMA to finance its secondary market 
operations, 

2. Enable FNMA to provide “Special as- 
sistance” to the housing industry by au- 
thorizing $2.5 billion for purchases of mort- 
gages, in addition to those purchased in its 
secondary market operation. 

3. Place a 434 percent ceiling on non-cor- 
porate certificates of deposit. 

4. Authorize, and if necessary, direct the 
Federal Reserve Board to purchase obliga- 
tions of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and FNMA. 

5. Increase the interest rate on FHA mort- 
gages from 5% percent to six percent. 

I'm sure that this is a most difficult prob- 
lem and that you and your committee are 
doing all possible to find a non-inflationary 
solution. We, at Universal-Rundle feel that 
the above recommendations are non-infla- 
tionary and represent and equitable solu- 
tion to the tight-money problem. 

Other members of your committee will be 
receiving similar letters from their constitu- 
ents and Universal-Rundle employees. 

We thank you for your assistance and trust 
that some immediate action will be taken, 
in order to avert a serious recession and an 
impending disaster to the Home Builders, 
Manufacturers, and Home Buyers. 

If Universal-Rundle can assist in any way, 
Please do not hesitate to advise. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. B. F. THOMPSON, 
Assistant to the President. 


HOMEBUILDERS ASSOCIATION OF 
METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON, INC. 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1966. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: The Home 
Builders Association of Metropolitan Wash. 
ington, Inc., wishes to express support of 
H.R. 14026 which would put a 4% percent 
ceiling on consumer type CD's, authorize 
standby rate controls to be set by the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board, and authorize 
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the Federal Reserve to establish different 
rates on different types of deposits. 

Passage of this bill would help correct the 
present mortgage market crisis. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH J. DUFFIE, 
President. 
TOPEKA, KANS., 
August 19, 1966. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Home Builders Assn, of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, appreciates the great service you are 
doing for the Nation in your fight to put 
4½ percent ceilings on consumers CD's and 
to establish different rates on different types 
of deposits and authorized standby control 
to be set by the Federal Home Loan Bank. 
We pledge our continued support to your out- 
standing efforts. 

BENNETT N, BERGGREN, 
President. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN., 
August 19, 1966. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee, Washington, D.C.: 

Congressman PAaTMAN, I wish to urge you 
to support the mortgage release bill, H.R. 
14026. H.R. 14026, one of our NAHB spon- 
sored mortgage release bills, would put a 
4% percent ceiling on consumer type CD's, 
authorize the Federal Reserve to establish 
different rates on different types of deposits, 
and authorize standby rate controls to be set 
by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. Your 
support in behalf of this bill with Congress 
is needed to correct the present mortgage 
market crisis. 

BRAD DEAN, 

Chairman, NAHB Convention Committee. 

HUNTSVILLE, ALA., 
August 19, 1966. 
Representative WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of Home Builders Association of 
Huntsville, Ala., I commend you for the in- 
troduction of H.R. 14026 and respectfully 
urge your continued effort to insure im- 
mediate passage. 

ALAN SPEARMAN, 
President. 
Staten ISLAND, N. V., 
August 19, 1966. 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, Washington, D.C.: 

The Staten Island Home Builders Associa- 
tion urges you to support H.R. 14026 to cor- 
rect the present mortgage market crisis. 

ANTHONY DE LUCA, 
President. 
Avcust 19, 1966. 
Representative WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Local savings and loan associations report 
new deposits down 33 percent in July, and 
homebuilding is now more than 50 percent 
below last year. We need your bill 14026 to 
establish different interest rates on different 
types of deposits to permit normal flow of 
deposits to saving and loan associations, 

F. D. KINDRED 


President, 
Home Builders Association of Lexington. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE WORKING PEO- 
PLE—THE ROLE OF ORGANIZED 
LABOR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, as we prepare to mark Labor Day, 
1966, I would like to take this occasion 
to pay tribute to the working people of 
the United States, and in particular to 
organized labor, which has played such 
a tremendous role in raising the living 
standards of the American worker. 

As a member of a coal-mining and 
factory-working family, my life has been 
closely tied to the welfare of working 
people and I am no stranger to the con- 
ditions under which American workers 
labored only a generation ago. I do not 
have to enumerate the benefits which 
organized labor has won for its members, 
and for all working people. Every 
Member of this Congress, and every 
thinking American, knows them well: a 
5-day, 40-hour week, paid holidays and 
vacations, pension rights, life insurance, 
health benefits, unemployment compen- 
sation, safe and humane working condi- 
tions, to name a few. 

It is true that labor unions alone are 
not solely responsible for these gains, 
Liberal legislators, farsighted employers 
and social reformers have been in the 
vanguard of the fight. But without the 
hard work, vision, sacrifice and faith of 
American labor unions—leaders and 
members—it is doubtful that these ad- 
vances would have come about as soon 
or as dramatically as they did. 

Often, too, we overlook or forget the 
part that labor has played in moving the 
United States toward what President 
Johnson has called the Great Society. 
Without the talents, skills, and muscles 
of labor, the discoveries of scientists, the 
plans and blueprints of engineers would 
be useless. 

The role of organized labor in bringing 
about social reforms also merits recog- 
nition, Labor leaders for years haye 
spearheaded the battles for such goals 
as medicare, immigration reform, social 
security, Federal aid to education, con- 
servation, slum clearance, the war on 
poverty and civil rights. 

Iam happy on this occasion to reaffirm 
my faith and pride in labor, and to ex- 
tend to every working man and woman 
my sincere best wishes on the celebra- 
tion of Labor Day 1966. 


“THE KEY TO FREEDOM,” AN AD- 
DRESS BY HON. WILLIAM BEN- 
TON, HADASSAH’S 52D NATIONAL 
CONVENTION, AUGUST 16, 1966, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most thoughtful and public 
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spirited citizens of our country is the 
Honorable William Benton, former U.S. 
Senator from Connecticut, and holder 
of many other offices in the Government 
of the United States. 

At present, Senator Benton is serving 
as U.S. Ambassador to UNESCO. 

On August 16, 1966, Senator Benton 
made a most interesting and provocative 
address at the 52d national convention 
of Hadassah in Boston, Mass. 

In his address, The Key to Freedom,” 
Senator Benton made a plea for a more 
vigorous promotion of the English lan- 
guage as a second language throughout 
the world. 

I am pleased to call Senator Benton's 
thoughtful speech to the attention of 
Members of Congress, and under unani- 
mous consent I insert the text at this 
point in the RECORD: 


Tue KEY TO FREEDOM 


(Address by Senator William Benton, Ha- 
dassah’s 52d national convention, August 
16, 1966, Sheraton Boston Hotel, Boston, 
Mass.) 


It is a unique experience to receive an 
award, the first of a new series, which, if 
Hadassah’s publicity is to be believed, is 
inspired by my own career. I am deeply 
moved by your charity and grace. As my old 
friend and colleague Governor Stevenson 
once said, after a particularly generous intro- 
duction, “I don’t know whether Madam 
Chairman is going to Heaven for her charity, 
or to Hell for her falsehoods.” 

However, any momentary lapse in your se- 
lection process in my own case is more than 
atoned for in your choice of the recipient 
of the second Key to Freedom Award, my 
friend Orville Freeman, a distinguished gov- 
ernor and a powerful Cabinet member with 
the stamina of an agricultural Moses. 

What could be more appropriate than for 
Hadassah to plan a series of awards bearing 
the name “Key to Freedom”? The story of 
Hadassah is one of the forging and the self- 
less sharing of keys to freedom. Since your 
founding by that great woman among great 
American women, Henrietta Szold, your his- 
tory has been written large in generous re- 
sponse wherever humankind has beckoned 
for assistance. 

If your children and your husbands do not 
know sufficiently of Hadassah’s deeds of edu- 
cation and mercy, they may learn something 
of them in the Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
Its article on Hadassah was writen by that 
distinguished scholar, humanist and Zionist, 
Abram Sachar, the President of Brandeis Uni- 
versity which I have the honor to serve as a 
trustee. 

I am told that the word Hadassah goes 
back to a Babylonian word for bride. An- 
other meaning of Hadassah is myrtle branch. 
And I find that the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Says of myrtle that it was “held by the an- 
cients as sacred to Venus and used as an 
emblem of love“. I shall not talk about 
these classical and delectable themes of yours. 
I have selected a theme perhaps more suitable 
for the publisher of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica, and of the Merriam-Webster Una- 
bridged Dictionary. My theme will be the 
English language as a potential key to free- 
dom. Some of you may find this subject 
controversial. Some of you may even object 
to it. But at least it seems to me more suit- 
able for a speech at a banquet than does 
Venus and the emblems of love. Or at least 
for a speech so soon after dinner. 


GROWTH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AROUND THE 
EARTH 

Except for our lexicographers and linguistic 

scholars, most Americans haven't noticed the 

remarkable growth of our English language 

around the earth. For example, I've observed 
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that In Paris, the home of the world language 
of recent centuries, about two-thirds of 
UNESCO’s work is now conducted in English. 
Twenty years ago it was only a half. The late 
Edward Murrow—one of my successors in 
charge of the United States Information 
Agency—agreed with me that no objective of 
that agency over the next one hundred years 
could be more important than the spread of 
the English language. Ed Murrow’s and my 
agreement here wasn't chauvinism, though 
to some it may seem so—as indeed this speech 
to some may sound chauvinistic. Nor were 
we verging into so-called cultural imperial- 
ism—though this speech may lay me open to 
the charge. Mr. Murrow and I felt that this 
objective was in the world’s interest, and not 
merely that of the United States. The great- 
er interest of the United States is the interest 
of the world. 


WHY THE USE OF ENGLISH HAS GROWN 


In our own time, English has supplanted 
French as the principal language in the 
world of diplomacy, in the marketplace and 
even the boudoir, and it has ousted French 
as the language most useful to the traveler 
everywhere in Europe except in France and 
Belgium—and throughout most of the rest 
of the world. 

The French government continues to re- 
siat. Indeed, it yelps in anguish. A couple 
of years ago President de Gaulle instructed 
the members of the French Academy to 
write their communications in French. I 
was amused when Roger Seydoux, the French 
Ambassador to the UN, wrote me in French 
from his office in New York to congratulate 
me on my 65th birthday. Yet he knows that 
I do not speak French, and he speaks English 
as well as I do. Thus Prance aggressively 
continues to promote its language. France 
boasts the teaching of French in 30,000 all- 
French schools throughout the world. (In 
the case of Nicaragua alone, when I was As- 
sistant Secretary of State twenty years ago, 
I recall there were seven radio broadcasts of 
French lessons each week under the spon- 
sorship of the French government.) 

But English has come to the front rapidly 
in the last century, largely as a result of the 
swift increase in the population of the 
United States and of the British dominions— 
but also stimulated by the role of English 
in commerce, communications, science and 
technology. In our country we produced not 
merely new population but a population 
literate in English—because of our early 
commitment to universal education. Today 
the growth of English in world-wide popu- 
larity continues to accelerate. Indeed, in the 
twenty-one years since World War II, English 
has advanced further than in the entire 
preceding century. Inventions that make 
communications between nations easier have 
inevitably lent themselves to the spread of 
English, notably motion pictures, radio and 
television. Even though non-English sub 
titles may be used in the movies or TV, the 
English-language voices inevitably carry im- 
pact—and create the desire to understand. 

Both World Wars took millions of Amer- 
icans and English into places where they had 
never been before. Today airplane travel 
takes American tourists and businessmen 
almost everywhere. And wherever American 
tourists go, they carry the English language 
in their brief cases. And let us not overlook 
our visitors from abroad; 90,000 foreign stu- 
dents are attending American colleges and 
universities at any one time and they carry 
home an improved mastery of our language. 

Even the embarrassing reluctance of 
Americans to learn foreign languages has 
helped promote our language. 

The thrust behind the growth of English 
in our time has of course been further 
accelerated by the economic and military 
strength of the United States. The scientific 
and technological preeminence of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples has stimulated the 
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demand for English in the new and under- 


indigenous 

guages, turn to English as a language of in- 
struction—to implement their educational, 
technologieal and social development. 
Scientists throughout the world increasingly 
use English, merely as an example, in dis- 
cussing atomic physics among themselves. 
And many seek to publish their findings in 
English to assure the widest possible inter- 
national circulation. 

In aviation, in shipping, in sports, Eng- 
lish is already a near universal language. 
When a Russian pilot seeks the control tower 
at Cairo, Egypt, for a landing, the conver- 
sation will be in English. When you fly to 
Israel, the stewardess announces your arrival 
in Hebrew, French and English. But the 
flight operation and maintenance of the 
Israeli airline, El Al, is carried on in Eng- 
lish—even within Israel. The code of the 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
provides that “in the absence of an ‘inter- 
national language“ , pilots have the right to 
request guidance in English anywhere in the 
world. 

It is estimated that some 70 percent of 
the world’s mail is written in English and 60 
percent of the world’s broadcasts are in 
English. 

ENGLISH TODAY THE MOTHER TONGUE FoR 270 
MILLION PEOPLE 


There are 41,000 teachers of English in the 
Soviet Union. Is this not tacit recognition 
that English, not Russian, has become the 
world language of science? English, not 
Russian, is becoming the auxiliary language 
of nation after nation. Every year the Soviet 
Union produces 100 million books for export 
in English, French, German and Spanish, and 
the major emphasis by far is on English. 
English is compulsory for eight years’ school- 
ing in Japan, where there are 70,000 English 
teachers tn secondary schools alone. It is 
compulsory in a growing number of coun- 
tries. 

For at least 270 millions in the world today, 
English is the primary language, the mother 
tongue. Of the three-quarters of the world’s 
population who speak the twelve main exist- 
ing languages, this constitutes only eleven 
percent. Twenty-five per cent of them speak 
some form of Chinese, and eight point three 
per cent speak Russian. But in the last four 
hundred years, the proportion of native 
speakers of English in the world has in- 
creased five-fold. In addition, another 270 
million people, another eleven per cent, now 
speak English as a second language—a total 
of more than half a billion who speak our 
language. This almost equals the number 
who speak the various dialects of Chinese. 

The remaining quarter of the earth's pop- 
ulation speaks nearly three thousand so- 
called natural languages. Here is indeed a 
tower of Babel, and this figure dramatizes 
the need of mankind for a single tongue of 
universal intellectual discourse. Seven hun- 
dred languages, in total, have been invented 
to provide the single tongue, but none has 
taken hold. What is the choice before the 
world? Short of a world conquest by the 
Russians or the Chinese, it is a clear choice; 
it is English. 

Should I deplore the tendency of newly- 
independent nations to seek the develop- 
ment of an indigenous language, as a pri- 
mary language, even if it is spoken by only 
a handful? Perhaps this desire is a temporary 
aspect of an ardent nationalism. Gaelic, for 
example, is required in the schools of Ire- 
land, but it is not prospering. Some observ- 
ers believe an indigenous language is psy- 
chologically indispensable to the cohesion of 
new nations; there have been bloody riots 
on this issue in India and Ceylon. Some edu- 
cators believe that the early years of school 
are best taught in the language the child 
hears at home. This may be true. I shall 
not judge. But I point out that English is 
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becoming indispensable at the higher levels 
of education. All of the readings in the more 
advanced courses at Hebrew University in 
Jerusalem are in English. 

In his article, Language Barrier to Inter- 
national Life: English as an International 
Language”, Professor Nesiah, describing his 
experiences in Southeast Asia, declares: 

“Amidst the contending nationalisms we 
can perceive an emerging world of commu- 
nity, a new mankind conscious of its com- 
mon destiny . . Now, with no premeditated 
plan, English has become the language of 
much of this inter-communication. It was, 
paradoxically enough, the main language 
used in the Asian Relations Conference in 
New Delhi, the Afrasian Conference in 
Bandung, and the conference of Heads of 
African States in Addis Ababa. It would 
seem impracticable and unwise to refuse the 
aid of this ready-made tool of easy commu- 
nication, no longer the King-Emperor's 
English but the self-chosen language of the 
free peoples.” 

A NEW DIMENSION TO THE GLOBAL DIALOG 

Many peoples—perhaps most—believe their 
own native language excels all others. Cer- 
tainly the French most passionately among 
all European nations believe this. They are 
our principal avowed opponents to the teach- 
ing of English. They were the first nation 
in the modern world deliberately to pro- 
mote their language—as a cardinal aim of 
their foreign policy—and through it their 
culture—around the world. In our time, 
since you ladies were infants—and I, alas, 
a grown man—English, to the despair of the 
French government, has been corrupting 
the vaunted linguistic purity of French— 
even in France. Anglais, the French com- 
plain, has corrupted “Francais” into what 
is mockingly called Franglais“. Paris, the 
temple of the French language, is spattered 
with Franglais. Parisians eat American-style 
quick lunches at “le snack bar“, dance to 
“le jazz hot” at “le night club”, and worry 
about “le parking” for “le shopping” at “le 
drug store“. We Americans use French ex- 
pressions constantly here, and we are de- 
lighted with them. The language we Ameri- 
cans speak is a product of many cultural 
streams, and is constantly being enriched. 
It is not by nature a national language. 

I suspect the French are going to have to 
resign themselves to more and more “Frang- 
lais”. Let those who object call the process 
an accident of history rather than due to 
any intrinsic merit in the English language. 
Even the French must ultimately confess 
that English has become the language more 
people are seeking to acquire than any lan- 
guage in history. 

President Johnson implies recognition of 
this when he declares: 

“An increase in the knowledge of English 
can contribute directly to greater under- 
standing among nations. It can also be the 
means of assuring access to a treasure house 
of man’s knowledge about himself—about his 
political experiments, his philosophies, and 
his inner human needs.” 

Is it not obvious that, if the world is to 
achieve a peace based on understanding 
rather than on mutual fear—if it is to solve 
such universal problems as civil rights and 
civil liberties—is it not obvious that it must 
develop the broadest kind of dialogue among 
the peoples of the earth? In the old days 
such problems were supposed to be 
solved by the diplomats and statesmen 
while the people hoped the diplomats knew 
what they were doing. Today, with mass 
communications, there is a great new dimen- 
sion to the global dialogue. Is it too much 
to hope that, through the sheer force of will 
of the peoples of the world, their instinctive 
hope for peace, their love of those things 
dearest to them—home, family, security, 
freedom—is it too much to hope that there 
can come a new chance for solutions to 
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the universal problems—perhaps a last, best 
chance? If this dialogue is as crucial as 
I think it is, isn’t it obvious that it would 
be greatly speeded up and implemented if 
conducted in a universal language? 

U.S. GOVERNMENT SHOULD PRESS TEACHING 

OF ENGLISH ON A WORLD SCALE 

Today the United States Government— 
through AID, the Peace Corps, USIA, the 
Defense Department and the Department of 
State—is casually engaged in teaching Eng- 
lish abroad—with the little finger of its left 
hand. At any one time 35,000 men and 
women from 45 countries are studying Eng- 
lish under Defense Department auspices. 
This is said to be the world’s largest student 
body for English—though I am not prepared 
to examine the kind of English taught! 

But United States policies by and large 
have been sloppily conceived and imperfectly 
coordinated. This has led to fragmentation 
of efforts. It has inhibited an effective over- 
all attack. The aim of the government as a 
whole, I suggest tonight, should be admitted 
openly and avowedly as the teaching of 
English on a world scale. 

I have been told it might be possible to 
teach English to another 500,000,000 people 
for less than 62 billion. Is this too much? 
I suspect that it is, at least at present. But 
let us examine it as a goal. It is about one- 
fifth of the annual cost of the war in Viet- 
nam. 


UNITED STATES AND BRITISH GOVERNMENTS 
SHOULD COORDINATE ACTIVITIES 

The first and most obvious need is for bet- 
ter coordination of the present activities for 
our government and those of Great Britain. 
Our goals here are identical. 

For a start I propose that the British 
and American governments think in terms of 
doubling, then quadrupling, our present ef- 
forts. The USIA estimates that its budget 
for teaching English would have to be tripled 
to meet the urgent demand for its overseas 
courses; in some countries it would have to 
be increased ten-fold merely to meet present 
demand, Specifically, I propose: 

(1) That the U. S. government seek to 
work out a major cooperative effort with 
Britain, Canada and other English-speaking 
countries; 

(2) That the United States enlist the 
cooperation of private organizations and 
foundations to underwrite special research to 
determine the most effective methods for 
teaching English as a foreign language, and 
for promoting such teaching. 

The new techniques of films, filmstrips, 
and programmed self - instruction have much 
to offer and should be utilized on a vast 
scale, coupled with radio and TV. I em- 
phasize again that this is not because of 
any special pride of ours in the English lan- 
guage—but as a humanistic service to the 
spread of knowledge and the advancement 
of communication among men. I suspect 
that such an effort may pay off in benefits 
to the developing countries at a far higher 
level per dollar than most of our AID pro- 
grams. (The State of Israel, I'm told, has 
shown what can be accomplished in teach- 
ing Hebrew to people who have never spoken 
the language—and teaching it quickly, 
through the ULPAN System.) 

YOUNG AMERICANS SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED TO 
TEACH ENGLISH ABROAD 

(3) That our Administration support and 
the Congress adopt legislation to encourage 
young Americans to teach English abroad. 
NDEA loans to college students now are for- 
given at the rate of ten percent a year for 
a maximum of five years if the recipient 
engages in teaching after graduation. I sug- 
gest that new legislation set a forgiveness 
rate of 20 percent for each year (to a maxi- 
mum of five) that a graduate teaches English 
in a foreign country. 
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(This proposal will not only help to fill the 
thirsty pipeline with teachers of English, 
but it will return these teachers to the 
United States better educated, and better 
teachers in their own land.) 

(4) I call on the United States to launch 
a far more aggressive unilateral effort within 
other nations—in teaching English as a sec- 
ond and avowedly international language. 

What I am saying tonight seems so obvious 
that I wondered as I wrote this speech that 
it is being said sorarely. Do you know about 
the man who went to an analyst and said, 
“Doctor, I can't remember anything”, The 
doctor asked, “How long has this been going 
on?” The patient replied, “How long has 
what been going on?” My purpose tonight 
is to tell you that something is going on, 
to enlist your help in remembering, and to 
get help from you to ensure that much more 
goes on in future. 

In 1950, a Gallup poll showed that seventy- 
six percent of the people polled in the United 
States, Canada, the Netherlands, Norway and 
Finland favored the teaching of “one lan- 
guage in all the world’s schools—from 
kindergarten up—so that the new genera- 
tions would grow up with the ability to speak 
and understand, in addition to their respec- 
tive national languages, one tongue that 
would have universal currency and validity’. 
(Only fifteen percent of the people inter- 
viewed were opposed to this, and nine per- 
cent were undecided.) Six years ago, in 
a similar poll in the United States alone, 
the majority had grown by eight percentage 
points. 

LEADERSHIP NECESSARY 

So the world public seems to understand 
the problem, and the opportunity. But where 
is the leadership required for more concerted 
action? The leadership has been lacking be- 
cause the Americans and the English, unlike 
the French, like to pay tribute to cultural 
diversity and fear the charge of chauvinism, 
But we are dealing here with the spread of 
knowledge, with sharing the secrets of the 
ages, and with the opportunity to discover 
the secrets of tomorrow. In these terms, is 
not this task of teaching English as the 
international language one of the most im- 
portant before us Americans? And one of 
the most important before Hadassah? Is it 
not a key to freedom freedom of man’s mind 
from ignorance and the inability to commu- 
nicate with his fellows? 

I leave you with my profound thanks for 
your award, but also with a challenge, and 
with a question which I hope you will ponder. 

The challenge: can Hadassah help provide 
the leadership I have called for? Can you 
help unlock that door? 

The question: Marshall McLuhan, who 
seems to have become the high priest among 
communications theorists, asks us to sup- 
pose that, overnight, all the peoples of Asia, 
all the peoples of Africa, all the peoples of 
Latin America, suddenly acquired a common 
language with us and each other. How 
would that change our attitudes and their 
conduct? How would it change the outlook 
for human survival and human development? 

Is there any reasonable choice—except the 
common language of English? This question 
I hope you will ponder, 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL PROJ- 
ECT—SOME OBVIOUS SHORT- 
COMINGS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, for several weeks I have been in- 
serting a number of items in the RECORD 
in my contining effort to gain a full and 
complete study of the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project before we proceed to 
spend some $300 million of the taxpay- 
ers money. It has been my view, to date, 
that the project does not make a great 
deal of economic sense but as I have pre- 
viously stated my effort is not to project 
my view upon the entire House but rather 
seek to give all of us more information. 

Nonetheless, while we await action for 
such a study of the facts I would like to 
submit to the membership my view of 
some of the exceedingly obvious short- 
comings of the project. 

It is said that approval of this project 
will bring lower cost power to New Eng- 
land. I believe it. In fact, anyone with 
from $40 to $80 million to spend can 
pick up the phone and call one of the 
major suppliers of electrical generating 
equipment and get 2- to 4-year delivery 
of a plant that will bring lower cost 
power to New England. By spending less 
than $100 million and waiting 3 years 
you could bring lower cost power to New 
England through a steamplant, by spend- 
ing less than $100 million and waiting 
about 4 years you could bring lower cost 
power to New England with atomic 
power. It seems reasonable to expect 
that by spending $300 million and wait- 
ing 7 years that the Department of the 
Interior could also bring lower cost power 
to New England. 

However, let us suppose that you 
wanted to spend as much on power as 
possible and get the least benefits. What 
would you have to do? The first thing 
you would do is to ignore the hundreds of 
millions Congress has appropriated to 
improve the technology of nuclear ener- 
gy. Second, you would ignore the coal 
industry and the railroads that carry 
coal even though coal might be cheaper. 
To do this you would ignore some of the 
recent firm estimates by companies 
which sell coal and nuclear- powered gen- 
erating facilities in order to claim that 
hydropower was cheaper. 

Having decided upon hydro, you would 
look for a site that was as far removed 
as possible from the place that you 
wanted to market your power. For ex- 
ample, if you expected to market much 
of your power in Boston, you could locate 
at the northern tip of Maine or—to be 
equally far away—you could choose 
Rochester, N.Y., Elkton, Md., or Dover, 
Del., instead. This has several advan- 
tages. It lets you spend some $70 million 
for transmission lines which can be 
counted into the cost of power. Second, 
it lets you lose over 5 percent of your 
power through transmission line losses. 

Having decided upon a hydro installa- 
tion far removed from your load centers, 
you must then pick a site. The first 
requirement is that the area be sparsely 
populated. This insures that you will 
have minimal flood control benefits and 
that the project will be far enough from 
population centers so that few will be 
tempted to use the lake to be created 
by it for recreational purposes. You 
can make doubly sure of this, if you can 
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find an area that already is one of the 
recreation centers of the Nation with 
plenty of lakes. Another site advantage 
would occur if you could find a north- 
ern site where the ground would be 
frozen most of the year so that building 
an earthfill dam would create the great- 
est engineering challenge. All these 
considerations indicate that the site 
should be in northern Maine. 

Another problem in bringing low-cost 
power to New England is the question 
of timing. Lou can build new capability 
using the benefits of new technology, but 
you must decide when you want the proj- 
ect to be ready. You can have a coal 
fired plant some 3 years after you start 
it; you can have a nuclear plant some 4 
years after ordering it; and you can have 
a pumped storage facility in 3 to 5 years. 
Finally you can can have an earth-filled 
dam 7 years after it is authorized and 
after a year or two you can get its reser- 
voir filled with water and begin to gen- 
erate power. So you pick the earth-filled 
dam. 

Next you have to decide how you are 
going to distribute the benefits of the 
$300 million of Federal largesse. For 
example you figure that the average cost 
of a kilowatt-hour of power generated in 
New England today is 10 mills and an- 
other 5 mills get added as distribution 
cost. You know that the New England 
load will about double in 10 years and 
that the companies in New England will 
be purchasing new capacity which will 
permit them to produce power from new 
plants at 5 mills. Thus you know that, 
if nature takes its course, in about 10 
years, half of the New England power 
would be generated at 5 mills and half 
at 10 mills for an average cost of 7% 
mills, plus the 5 mills for distribution 
costs. Thus if you leave the situation 
alone the cost of power would drop from 
15 mills delivered to 1212 mills delivered. 
The numbers in this example are not 
perfect, but accurately refiect the gen- 
eral problem of New England rates. 

Now if you really wanted to make a 
showing on lowering rates you would 
pass a law requiring the New England 
companies to give a preference to some 
groups for the output from their new 
plants. By doing this over a 10-year 
period you could give half the people of 
New England a 10-mill delivered rate 
while leaving the others with the 15-mill 
rate. You can_also try to achieve this 
result indirectly by having the Federal 
Government, instead of the companies, 
build some of the new capacity leaving 
the companies and their customers with 
the older higher cost facilities. Then 
you could market the power from the 
new Government built facilities to a few 
preference customers and even if your 
costs were higher per kilowatt-hour 
than those which the companies could 
have done the same thing for, you could 
claim you were saving New England cus- 
tomers money. 

When you finished all this you would 
be able to convince some people that you 
were doing them a great favor by spend- 
ing $300 million for them. Then, look- 
ing over your tight budget, you could ex- 
plain for the rest of the decade why you 
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could not afford appropriations for New 
England regional projects on the Ap- 
palachian model because you had already 
done so much for New England. 

St. Johns is a snare and a delusion 
for the people of New England and a 
waste of money for every taxpayer in 
the country. 


LABOR DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day next the country will be celebrating 
Labor Day as it has done for many years. 
Congress, following tradition, will not 
be in session that day. Hence, I take 
this occasion to take note of this great 
holiday. 

The union movement first celebrated 
this day in 1882 and since 1894 it has 
been a legal national day of observance. 

The uniqueness of this great holiday 
can best be expressed in the words of the 
late Samuel Gompers when he said: 

Tt is devoted to no man, living or dead; to 
no sect, sex, race, or nation. It is founded 
upon the highest principles of humanity, ts 
as broad in its scope as the universe. 


It is indeed a grand tribute to our 
country itself as well as to the working 
masses who make it great. 


SCHOOL MILK AND SCHOOL 
LUNCHES 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. STRATTON} may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, yes- 
terday this House passed and sent to 
the Senate the Child Nutrition Act of 
1966. The major portion of this legisla- 
tion was a continuation of the very suc- 
cessful and very popular school milk pro- 
gram, a continuation provided for in 
legislation which I introduced earlier this 
year as H.R. 13439, the Special School 
Milk Act of 1965. I was, of course, 
pleased to see the substance of my bill 
passed by the House in this new legisla- 
tion. 

It merely reflects the wishes and the 
feelings of the great majority of the 
people I have the honor to represent in 
Congress, as demonstrated by the follow- 
ing thoughtful editorial on school milk 
and school lunches which appeared in 
the Worcester Times of Worcester, N.Y., 
of August 11, 1966. 

I might point out, Mr. Speaker, that 
this legislation, which enacted my bill, 
completely reverses and nullifies the 
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President's earlier proposal to reduce the 
school milk and school lunch programs. 


{From the Worcester Times & Schenevus 
Monitor, Aug. 11, 1966] 


MILK AND SCHOOL LUNCHES 


Early this year, President Johnson re- 
quested that milk money for the nation's 
school children be cut from $103 million to 
$21 million. At the same time, he asked 
Congress to slash $19 million from the $157 
million school lunch program. 

Since the Administration maintains the 
war in Viet Nam can be waged without af- 
fecting the nation’s way of life, we fail to 
see why it should be used as an excuse to 
force needy youngsters to pull their belts a 
little tighter or deprive those not quite so 
needy of important diet supplements. 

School lunch prices have gone up in many 
areas because of a steep decline in the free 
surplus foods furnished by the government. 
For families with several children this has 
created a problem. If anything, lunch sub- 
sidies should be increased to take up the 
surplus-foods gap. Our dairy farmers of the 
East-Central New York area will surely agree 
with this. 

There is little doubt as to the popularity 
of milk and lunch subsidies for our young- 
sters. There are many places where much 
more money could be saved without deny- 
ing needy school children adequate food. 


INDIANA INDEBTED TO RICHARD 
LIEBER 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have asked for this time because I 
wish to pay tribute to one of Hoosier's 
great men, Richard Lieber. As a young 
German immigrant, Richard Lieber 
came to the United States in 1890 and 
in a short time made himself one of the 
outstanding authorities on conservation 
in my State. In 1919, while still a very 
young man, he was appointed head of 
the State Park System of Indiana and 
he became, indeed, the father of our 
wonderful park system. 

It is fitting that at this time we should 
give recognition to this great man and 
all that he developed for our State. I 
make this statement at this time be- 
cause in celebrating the sesquicentennial 
of Indiana's birth, we should recognize 
Colonel Lieber as one of Indiana’s great- 
est and outstanding citizens. who con- 
tributed so much to our heritage. 

An article by Harold Sabin in the In- 
dianapolis Star on August 28 is as 
follows: 

STORIES or STATE MARK SESQUICENTENNIAL: 
INDIANA INDEBTED TO RICHARD LIEBER FOR 
EXCELLENT PARK SYSTEM 

(By Harold Sabin) 

Indiana’s natural treasure of state parks 
owes much to a German immigrant named 
Richard Lieber who intended to stay only for 
a year when he arrived in America at the 
age of 21. 

Lieber created and for many years was 
head of the state park system and what now 
is called the State Department of Natural 
Resources. And his “brief visit“ lasted the 
rest of his lifetime. 
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Lieber foresaw the day when Hoosiers 
would flock to the parks by the thousands. 
In 1942 he wrote: “No, our parks and pre- 
serves are not mere picnicking places. They 
are a solace to the aged and an inspiration 
to the young. When the congestion of an 
increasing population in days to come has 
changed everything but these primitive 
places, our state parks will be one of the most 
priceless possessions of our people.” 

Born at St. Johann-Saarbracton, Germany, 
on Sept. 5, 1869, Lieber was attending mili- 
tary school in Germany at an early age when 
he acquired a far-visioned conception of the 
limitations the future would hold for him 
under the Prussian regime. 

Realizing the spirit of change had come 
to him early enough for him to benefit by 
it, members of his family risked their own 
lives to help him to escape from the 
country. 

His first move was to England where, dur- 
ing a brief residence, he developed a strong 
sympathy for under-privileged people and 
became imbued with civic’ consciousness. 
Then he decided to see something of America 
and arrived in the United States in 1890, 
intending to spend about a year in this 
country. 

He is vaguely reported to have done some 
exploring in the West but did not lose much 
time in making his way to Indianapolis, be- 
cause his beloved“ uncle, Herman Lieber, 
had come here after the 1848 revolution in 
Germany. 

Evidently Richard did not remain long on 
his first job in a local hardware and general 
store, as that job was only a stepping stone. 
How the transition came about is not clear 
but his precocity, early education, artistic 
inclination, and musicianship were the 
means of his holding a position as music and 
art critic of the former Indianapolis Journal 
for eight years. 

He became a naturalized citizen in 1901. 

Richard Lieber first became interested in 
conservation when he attended a White 
House conference under President Theodore 
Roosevelt in 1908. 

In 1915, as chairman of the Indiana State 
Park Committee appointed by Governor Sam- 
uel M. Ralston, Lieber led the movement to 
bring about the establishment of Indiana’s 
first state parks, which were McCormick’s 
Creek Canyon and Turkey Run, 

In 1919 all departments of the state gov- 
ernment concerned with conservation were 
united in a State Conservation Department, 
of which Lieber was elected to the fulltime 
position of director. He served 14 years until 
he resigned in 1933. 

Under Lleber's leadership, the number of 
Indiana state parks rose to 10; historic sites 
and monuments, six; state forests, four; game 
preserves, three; fish hatcheries, five. 

Lieber was a founding member, in asso- 
ciation with Stephen T. Mather, of the Na- 
tional Conference of State Parks, organized 
in 1916. He was president of the conference 
from 1930 to 1939, thereafter chairman of the 
board. He became one of the nation’s lead- 
ers in parks and conservation. 

He was co-founder of the Indiana Lincoln 
Union, which sponsored the Lincoln 
Memorial at Lincoln City. 

When Governor Henry F. Schricker set up 
the Indiana Economic Council, formed by 
the 1943 Indiana General Assembly as a 
postwar planning body of 22 members, he 
named Lieber as councilor. 

In 1917 Richard Lieber was appointed by 
Governor James P. Goodrich as military 
secretary, with the rank of colonel. The 
title representing his artificial rank is still 
extensively used, without protest, in con- 
nection with his name. It is one of hundreds, 
perhaps thousands, of instances of this kind, 
a phenomenon common to Kentucky. But 
Richard Lieber was too big á man to need any 
fictitious recognition. 
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An honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred on him by Wabash College in 1918. 

As a member of the National Historic Sites 
Committee of the U.S. Department of the In- 
terior, Lieber gained recognition of Indiana’s 
Lincoln State Park and the Nancy Hanks 
Memorial as a national historical site. 

For 52 years he was a member of the Amer- 
ican Turners. 

At Turkey Run State Park in December, 
1941, Lieber was lauded at a dinner meeting 
celebrating the 25th anniversary of the 
Indiana State Park system. 

His one book, “American’s Natural Wealth” 
was published in 1942. 

In his last days Lieber went with his wife 
to McCormick’s Creek Canyon State Park, the 
first park acquired by the state. There he 
died at 74, on April 15, 1944. 

He had told some friends where he wanted 
his ashes to be buried, at Turkey Run, on a 
knoll, in a group of trees, near an old church 
and Turkey Run Inn. His wish was respected. 

His ashes were placed in a memorial plot 
below a huge boulder brought from the 
Dunes State Park. 

On the crest of a high ridge near beautiful 
Sunset Point there was later unveiled a bust 
honoring Richard Lieber. 

“America’s Natural Wealth" embodied 
much of what he had learned as head of the 
Conservation Department in Indiana. The 
book was written about 1940 at Whip-Poor- 
Will Lodge, a log cabin overlooking Peaceful 
Valley and Jackson Branch, which had been 
his summer home in Brown County since 
1911. 

Richard Lieber voiced a beautiful farewell 
in these words: 

“No one of the millions who enjoy our state 
parks or have benefited from better practices 
in conservation owes me anything. 

“On the contrary, I am in their debt that 
they have permitted me, a chance immigrant, 
to do what he wanted to do. Only in these 
United States could a thing like that have 
happened.” 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
Hanna (at the request of Mr. ALBERT}, 
for 60 minutes, on Tuesday next; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter, and that fol- 
lowing his remarks all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Det CLawson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CONTE. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. MurPHY of New York. 

Mr, DONOHUE, 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker's 
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table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 


S. 17. An act to repeal certain acts relating 
to containers for fruits and vegetables, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Science and Astronautics. 

S. 1515. An act to include the construction 
of an additional span as part of the au- 
thorized reconstruction, enlargement, and 
extension of the bridge across the Mississippi 
at Rock Island, III.; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

S. 2893. An act to amend section 208(c) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide that 
certificates issued in the future to motor 
common carriers of passengers shall not con- 
fer, as an incident to the grant of regular 
route authority, the right to engage in special 
or charter operations; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2979. An act to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to the 
territory of Guam; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3230. An act to authorize the Board of 
Regents of the Smithsonian Institution to 
negotiate cooperative agreements granting 
concessions at the National Zoological Park 
to certain nonprofit organizations and to 
accept voluntary services of such organiza- 
tions or of individuals, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on House Adminis- 
tration. 

S. 3298. An act to amend the Federal Haz- 
ardous Substances Labeling Act to ban 
hazardous toys and articles intended for chil- 
dren, and other articles so hazardous as to 
be dangerous in the household regardless of 
labeling, and to apply to unpackaged articles 
intended for household use, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 3389. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Joseph H. Hirshhorn Museum 
and Sculpture Garden, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Works. 

S. 3715. An act to improve the aids to 
navigation services of the Coast Guard; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 2858. An act to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction differential subsidies. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 2349. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dean Ward; 

H.R. 3671. An act for the relief of Jo- 
sephine Ann Bellizia; 

H.R, 3078. An act for the relief of Lourdes 
S. (Delotavo) Matzke and Yusef Ali Chou- 
man; 

H.R. 4075. An act for the relief of John F. 
Reagan, Jr.; 

H. R. 4861. An act to direct the 11 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Boulder County, Colo., to W. F. Stover; 

H.R. 6606. An act for the relief of Li Tsu 
(Nako) Chen; 

H.R. 7141. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Whelan; 
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H.R. 7671. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Soliqoda; 

H. R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, relating to fees for certifica- 
tion of certain documents, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 8989. An act to promote health and 
safety in metal and nonmetallic mineral in- 
dustries, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10656. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Yang; 

H.R. 10990. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Alan DeYoung, U.S. Army; 

H.R. 11038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edna S. Bettendorf; 

H.R. 11251. An act for the relief of Hubert 
J. Kupper; 

H.R. 11271, An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
Defense at the Granite City Defense Depot, 
Granite City, III.; 

H.R. 11347. An act for the relief of Maria 
Anna Piotrowski, formerly Czeslawa Marek; 

H.R. 11844. An act for the relief of Maria 
Giuseppina Innalfo Yeole; 

H.R. 12328. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain extracts suit- 
able for tanning may be imported free of 
duty; 

H.R. 12461. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; 

H.R. 12950. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz Cashmer Krzykowski; and 

H.R. 14514. An act for the relief of Vernon 
M. Nichols. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I meve 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 9 minutes p. m.), un- 
der its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Tuesday, September 6, 
1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2705. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting 
a report of backlog of pending applications 
and hearing cases, as of July 31, 1966, pur- 
suant to the provisions of Public Law 82- 
554; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

2706. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation, as well as 
a list of the persons involved, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 244(a)(1) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2707. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders suspending deportation as well as a 
list of the persons involved, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 244(a)(2) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act of 1952, as 
amended; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2708. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Seryice, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries third preference and 
sixth preference classification, pursuant to 
the provisions of section 204(d) of the Im- 
migration and Nationality Act, as amended; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2945. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jaime E. Condom Valera (Rept. No. 1979). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 2946. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Mario v. Machado Espinosa (Rept. No. 1980). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3189. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Alonso Portuondo (Rept. No. 1981). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. FEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 3272. An act for the relief of Dr. 
Jacobo Albo Maya (Rept. No. 1982). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EVERETT: 

H.R. 17520. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 17521. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORHEAD (by request) : 

H.R. 17522. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SLACK: 

H.R. 17523. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H. Res. 1013, Resolution creating a Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H. Res. 1014. Resolution to provide for 
consideration of the bill (H.R. 15111) to pro- 
vide for continued progress in the Nation's 
war on poverty; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. RONAN: 
H.R. 17524. A bill for the relief of Irene 


Markopoulos; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, 1966 


The Senate met at 9 o’clock a.m., and 
was called to order by the Honorable 
Harry F. BYRD, In, a Senator from the 
State of Virginia. 


September 2, 1966 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 

The legislative clerk read the following 

letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 2, 1966. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR., a Senator 
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from the State of Virginia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia thereupon took 
the chair as Acting President pro tem- 
pore. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under its previous order, the Sen- 
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ate stands adjourned until Tuesday noon 
next. 


ADJOURNMENT TO TUESDAY 


Thereupon (at 9 o’clock and 18 sec- 
onds, a.m.) the Senate adjourned until 
Tuesday, September 6, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
meridian. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Industry Assistance in Slum Rehabilitation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 2, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, all thinking citizens are aware 
of the growing threats to our social 
structure inherent in the festering slums 
of our great cities. One might say that 
therein live a majority of the unfortu- 
nate, the poor and the unwanted mortals 
in this great country of ours. Yet, to a 
degree, this not true, because the objec- 
tives of much recent legislation are 
directed to letting these folks know that 
they are wanted; it is not being “poor” 
that keeps them in these troubled en- 
vironments. It is just that there gen- 
erally is no better place open for them 
to go. 

Various acts we have passed in Con- 
gress in recent years are aimed at estab- 
lishing the means whereby the housing 
ills of these neighborhoods can be 
lessened and the spiritual and social 
well-being of their residents substantially 
improved. 

We all recognize that this is a big 
task and that all help possible to get 
“on with the job” should be sought and 
gratefully accepted. We should heartily 
encourage the cooperation of all seg- 
ments of the economy to help stimulate 
ways and means to obliterate this blight 
which exists in so many areas. And, 
thus, it is worthy to note the attention 
which recent legislation has directed to 
the rehabilitation of blighted tenement 
areas, rather than the destruction of the 
buildings and the dispersion of their 
tenants in order to build new, high-rise 
buildings; oft-time tainted with a stigma 
of class due to their tenant income 
limitations. 

However, it is even more significant to 
realize that through the efforts of one 
major building materials manufacturer, 
private industry is putting still another 
shoulder to the wheel to help get real 
progress rolling in this rehabilitation, so 
badly needed in such slum areas. In- 
trigued by the requests of FHA, the 
United States Gypsum Co. made a study 
of some of the troubled areas in New 
York City and elsewhere. As they delved 
deeply into the many facets of the prob- 
lem they became convinced that the 
private owners of many of the dilapidated 


tenements did little to improve them 
essentially because there was a lack of 
know-how in the field of tenement re- 
habilitation. To whom could they turn 
for advice on financing, on clearing viola- 
tions, on changes in apartment arrange- 
ments? Where could they find the 
architect who was interested in their 
mundane buildings? Where were the 
contractors skilled in the rebuilding of 
such property with ingenuity and with 
speed? 

Although the answers to some of these 
questions could be sought at city hall or 
from the local FHA officials, the owners 
of such disenchanted properties were 
hesitant to ask—or unable to face up to 
the task without lots of moral and other 
more tangible supports. Therefore, the 
United States Gypsum Co. decided that 
its best contribution would be to find a 
very troubled area, acquire the properties 
and use them as demonstration rehabil- 
itation projects, one by one, of the ways 
and means open to the owners to achieve 
a result which would be not only of 
sociological value, but which, moreover, 
would help them to get a better rate of 
return, a better rate of profit, from their 
added investment than they were getting 
from their devaluating investments in 
existing, extremely substandard units. 

A neighborhood of East Harlem on 
102d Street in New York City was selected 
as being representative of a typical prob- 
lem area. The company acquired first 
one building at 307 East 102d Street, but 
was careful to take options on the rest 
of the buildings on its side of the block 
since it was increasingly apparent as 
Mrs. Hortense Gabel—then commis- 
sioner of rents and rehabilitation for the 
city of New York—urged that a whole 
“social block” be made part of the dem- 
onstration. 

Some 6 months ago, the first building 
was completed and immediately fully 
rented to 24 families who felt only about 
a year or so ago that they were un- 
wanted.” All of them came from the 
same block, and all of them are glad to 
pay the rents which have been increased 
commensurate with a building which 
now boasts of completely new walls, ceil- 
ings, bath and kitchen fixtures, windows, 
doors, plumbing, heating, and the whole 
brightly painted inside and out. Even 
a garbage chute was installed. 

They are so proud.of what they now 
have that they have established their 
own block captain to help do some of 
those necessary jobs of reporting. needs 
for discipline which would be impossible 
for the city police to achieve. 


During the progress of finding, acquir- 
ing, and rehabilitating the first struc- 
ture, constant cooperation with FHA of- 
ficials, local, and central, was carried 
out, even though no FHA mortgage in- 
surance or other commitments were 
sought for that particular building. This 
was done purposely with the objective 
that both the company and FHA would 
be able to get an overview of how a pri- 
vate owner, with financing available, 
would proceed, relying only on the vari- 
ous local and State means of assistance 
open to him. 

However, such an owner is by far in 
the minority. Thus, on the remaining 
buildings of the block, United States 
Gypsum is utilizing all FHA and other 
Federal and local programs available to 
each building. All the data being de- 
veloped by United States Gypsum will be 
made readily available to all segments of 
the economy wishing to be informed or to 
participate in additional projects. By 
so doing, they hope further to demon- 
strate to other owners, and hopefully to 
other industrial firms, the many assist- 
ances available to them to obtain not 
only their corporative objective of mak- 
ing a reasonable profit but also to par- 
ticipate in a campaign whose results will 
not only refurbish the buildings but also 
rekindle the light in the eyes of their 
residents. 

And so, I feel it is most worthy that 
this admirable example of the coopera- 
tive effort amongst the United States 
Gypsum Co., the city of New York, and 
the agencies of the U.S. Government be 
pointed to with pride as being truly 
American and that these accomplish- 
ments be spread upon the records of this 
body, both in appreciation and also as 
an incentive and a challenge to stimulate 
a tremendous increase in such joint ac- 
tivities and thereby materially assist in 
alleviating these troubled environments. 


“Wonderful Wisconsin Week” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 2, 1966 


Mr, REUSS. Mr. Speaker, Wiscon- 
sin’s Governor, Warren P. Knowles, has 
proclaimed September 18 through 24, 
1966, as “Wonderful Wisconsin Week.” 
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His action underlines the importance of 
this new program which will salute vir- 
tually every sector of Wisconsin’s work 
and life. This promotional effort, the 
product of 2 years of imaginative plan- 
ning, will be led by 40 local chambers of 
commerce as well as several statewide 
organizations. 

“Wonderful Wisconsin Week” sets it- 
self three aims: 

First, to call the attention of America 
to Wisconsin’s resources and citizens; 
second, to add another impulse to Wis- 
consin’s vigorous economic life; and 
third, to increase the appreciation of 
Wisconsin's citizens to the assets of their 
State. 

The theme of “Wonderful Wisconsin 
Week” is, appropriately, “We like it 
here.” Its symbol is “Bucky Badger,” 
the cheerful and plucky little animal 
which was once merely a sport symbol. 
Its program each day will salute a special 
segment of Wisconsin’s life: heritage, 
education, and youth, government, in- 
dustry and labor, and hospitality. To 
celebrate them, civic-minded organiza- 
tions will organize pageants, exhibits, 
and award ceremonies to honor out- 
standing citizens. 


Labor Day—1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, September 2, 1966 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to join with my col- 
leagues in this body and my countrymen 
throughout the United States in paying 
just and fitting tribute to the working 
men and women of America and to the 
great labor movement to which they 
belong. 

There can no longer be any question 
in the minds of any of us that the free 
labor movement, armed with the basic 
principle of collective bargaining, has 
been at the very core of our unmatched 
standard of living. Organized labor has, 
as much as any factor in our national 
character, brought new dignity to the 
workingman as well as security and the 
luxury benefits of a prosperous and ex- 
panding economy. 

And, just as its counterpart organiza- 
tions on the side of management, orga- 
nized labor has broadened its horizons 
and passed on the benefits of its strength 
and influence in other fields, such as edu- 
cation, community improvement, and 
health. 

I have always been proud and grateful 
for the experience I had as a skilled 
laborer in the days prior to World War 
II and as a contributor to and benefactor 
of the organized trade union movement. 
It has been an invaluable asset to me in 
later years as I entered public life, It 
has provided me with a unique insight 
to the problems and the power of the 
labor movement and, I have no doubt, 
enables me to judge more objectively and 
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knowledgeably in reaching the decisions 
which we in this body are called upon 
to make as part of the legislative 
process. 

So I am deeply honored to salute the 
working people of this country on this 
72d National Labor Day observance and 
to acknowledge my gratitude and re- 
spects to the free labor movement in 
the United States, both as a personal 
beneficiary and as a citizen who shares 
in the general welfare and prosperity of 
this great land to which labor has con- 
tributed so much. 


A Report to the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, September 2, 1966 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, as has 
been my custom throughout my past 
years of service here, I desire to include 
at this time, a summary account, thus 
far, of my activities and speeches during 
this 89th Congress. 

A MORAL OBLIGATION 


In my conscientious conviction, the 
Biblical mandate “to render an account 
of thy stewardship” imposes upon every 
responsible public officeholder a moral 
obligation. It is an obligation that I have 
consistently attempted to fulfill. 

It is obviously impossible to cover the 
entire record in view of space restriction 
regulations and also, because, of course, 
this Congress has not yet ended its work. 
However, I shall, herein, try to present 
and reveal my personal pronouncements 
and actions upon some of the more im- 
portant and more widely publicized leg- 
islative issues that have so far occurred 
in this 89th and recent Congresses. 

Mr. Speaker, there follows, first, a gen- 
eral review of the extraordinary legisla- 
tive accomplishments of this Congress, 
and thereafter, under appropriate sub- 
ject heading, a concise review of extracts 
from the speeches and remarks I made, 
on particular occasions, before congres- 
sional committees and in the House 
Chamber, which reveal my convictions 
and actions on some of the more promi- 
nent and outstanding legislative issues 
that were presented and debated: 

GENERAL SUMMARY 
THE OVERALL PICTURE 


Mr. Speaker, most independent au- 
thorities appear to agree that this 89th 
Congress has been the most productive in 
all of our national legislative history. 
Unquestionably it has been the most con- 
sistently industrious and effective of any 
in which I have been privileged to serve. 

However, really meritorious legislative 
industry and effectiveness are and should 
be more truly judged by quality and 
beneficial range than merely time length 
and quantity. It is exactly by these 
standards of real substance and great na- 
tional impact that this Congress seems to 
have widely surpassed the accomplish- 
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ments of any other in the past. I think 
any objective assessment of the bills that 
were adopted will clearly show that tre- 
mendous legislative strides forward were 
made in practically all the basic areas 
of human needs, human rights, human 
development, economic stimulation and 
conservation of our natural resources. 
HUMAN NEEDS 


High on any list of approved measures 
in the area of human needs, we would 
have to mention medical care for the 
aged; increased benefits and expansion 
of our social security laws; extending the 
provenly effective projects of the anti- 
poverty program; the provision of Fed- 
eral assistance in the elementary grades 
to educationally deprived children in the 
lowest income families; the creation of 
a new Administration on Aging; new 
housing legislation; extension of the spe- 
cial school milk-lunch program; expan- 
sion of the manpower development and 
training program to assist the unem- 
ployed to learn new skills to qualify 
them for new jobs; and the approval of 
a 3-year program of Federal grants to 
establish a series of regional medical cen- 
ters throughout the country to fight the 
three worst afflictions of our modern so- 
ciety—heart disease, cancer, and stroke. 

HUMAN RIGHTS 


Of course as soon as we start to discuss 
the area of human rights, we have to 
immediately emphasize the enactment 
of last year’s historic voting right meas- 
ure which provides that every citizen 
anywhere in this country can exercise, 
as fully and freely as is humanly possible, 
his privilege to participate in all public 
elections. Also in this area to imple- 
ment and expand such rightful and 
essential objectives as fair employment 
practices, equal employment opportun- 
ities, the unemployment insurance pro- 
gram, equal wages for similar work, the 
so-called equal rights for women amend- 
ment; and, in this category, I think we 
would have to include the immigration 
reform bill designed to eliminate the dis- 
criminatory national origins quota sys- 
tem from our immigration laws. 

HUMAN DEVELOPMENT 


In the area of human development we 
would have to give prominent place to 
those measures enacted to provide, ex- 
tend, and expand the Federal student 
loan and scholarship program to afford 
every qualified student a chance to con- 
tinue his higher education if he so de- 
sires; higher educational facility pro- 
grams; library services to greater num- 
bers of our citizens; a new GI benefits 
program; the vocational rehabilitation 
program with special consideration and 
assistance for the disabled veterans and 
the mentally retarded; enlargement of 
the war orphans educational assistance 
program; hospital construction and im- 
provement; food for freedom; Child 
Nutrition Act; highway safety regula- 
tions; juvenile delinquency controls; and 
the National Foundation on the Arts and 
Humanities. 


ECONOMIC STIMULATION 


In the economic field, we place fore- 
most measures adopted to provide and 
establish the Public Works and Eco- 
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nomic Development Act granting assist- 
ance to economically distressed regions; 
the Fair Labor Standards Act expan- 
sion; the Federal Salary Adjustment 
Act; the State Technical Services Act to 
make the findings of modern. science 
and technology more readily available to 
American industry and commerce; truth 
in packaging for consumer guidance; 
major improvement and expansion in 
the loan procedures and amounts avail- 
able to small business; a new Depart- 
ment of Transportation; expanded Fed- 
eral highway system; interest rate ad- 
justments; additional loan funds for 
home buyers; and approval of a Federal 
program of research and development 
in high-speed rail transportation, so 
vitally important to my own home State 
and region. 
CONSERVATION AND NATURAL RESOURCES 


This Congress further devoted special 
attention to the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources by extending, preserving, 
and authorizing new measures on water 
quality control and development; ex- 
panding recreation facilities and wild- 
life protection in connection with water- 
shed projects; conversion of saline 
water; water pollution control; highway 
beautification; and air pollution re- 
search, 

PATRIOTIC NONPARTISAN COOPERATION 


Mr. Speaker, right here I would like 
to particularly emphasize what I have 
so often stated in the past, that great 
credit for the tremendous record of ac- 
complishment in this 89th Congress must 
truly be attributed to the patriotic non- 
partisan cooperation of many Members 
in the minority party without whose ef- 
fective help numerous measures and pro- 
grams of vital national importance could 
not have been achieved, particularly 
those measures involving historic ad- 
vances in civil and voting rights for all 
our citizens and greater educational op- 
portunities for all our children. 

TRUTH FROM THE REcoRD—SPECIAL REPORT 


A FOREIGN POLICY BASED ON SELF-INTEREST 
TO INSPIRE SELF-HELP 


Mr. Dononvue. Mr. Speaker, as we ap- 
proach consideration, again, of the challeng- 
ing subject of foreign aid and assistance I 
should like to repeat and emphasize my past 
convictions and urgings that the time is long 
overdue for these programs to be sensibly 
based upon the principles of American self- 
interest and the demonstrated willingness of 
the recipients to help themselves. 

I very strongly feel that most American 
taxpayers firmly believe that the so-called 
giveaway era should be rightly ended and 
it is only good sense and simple justice to ask 
and expect that the nations we have aided 
and are aiding will fully and effectively co- 
operate with us for common survival. 

Our continued assistance to countries who 
have become fully rehabilitated and com- 
pletely revived economically should be ter- 
minated and principally directed to those 
nations that actually need help and are 
capable and disposed to use that help to 
improve their farming techniques, schools, 
hospitals, and basic industries. I think that 
the majority of our citizens strongly believe 
in reasonable sharing of our resources with 
less fortunate countries but I think they 
believe with equal emphasis that our aid 
should be restricted to those nations that 
demonstrate—not simply promise—founda- 
tion reforms in land ownership and tax laws 
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that hitherto seemed always to favor the 
wealthy and further oppress the poor. 

I think that most of our fellow Americans 
will be very glad to observe a more positive 
attitude in our foreign policy and more hope- 
ful signs of our determination to provide for- 
ward-looking leadership to underdeveloped 
countries in their and our everlasting strug- 
gle to conquer the age-old enemies of us 
all—tyranny, poverty, disease, and war it- 
self. 

Mr. Speaker, the urgency of sensible re- 
striction and reform in the creation and 
application of our foreign aid programs has 
been obvious for a long time. The sooner 
we respond to that urgency the more eco- 
nomical and efficient our programs will be, 
the more universally respected we shall be- 
come, and the more persuasive we may be in 
convincing the Communist aggressors in 
Vietnam to accept our repeated appeals to 
negotiate for an honorable and lasting peace. 

THREE PRIMARY GOALS: PEACE, INFLATION 

CONTROL, FISCAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, despite the 
President's most earnest urging, and con- 
stantly repeated invitation, the Communist 
aggressor in Vietnam, up to this hour, obvi- 
ously and regretfully does not yet desire to sit 
down with our representatives to work out 
an equitable and peaceful settlement of the 
military action there, 

It very clearly appears that they still hope 
to obtain by continuing aggression, a com- 
plete and open humiliation of the United 
States which will not only require us to pull 
out of Vietnam, but will shatter our future 
position and prestige in all of Asia and prove 
that the Communist-inspired so-called 
“wars of liberation” are actually a new tech- 
nique for their eventual conquest of the 
whole free world. 

Under these circumstances we can, as 
most authorities recommend, only and re- 
gretfully stand our ground in Vietnam while, 
at the same time, we renew our intense re- 
lentless pursuit of every possible avenue, 
short of dishonor, to persuade the Commu- 
nist powers to accept, at the earliest moment, 
the President’s appeal to stop the military 
action and begin negotiations for peace. 

Mr. Speaker, as the President has recently 
emphasized, the problem of insuring the 
continuing strength and stability of our 
economy at a time of unprecedented pros- 
perity, in a complex society additionally af- 
fected by the conduct of a military engage- 
ment abroad is indeed a challenging one but 
the necessity of meeting that challenge is 
imperative for our survival and progress. To 
meet and overcome the problem will require 
the fullest cooperation, with the government, 
of every individual in and every segment of 
our society and it will involve the patriotic 
acceptance of the fullest measure of organi- 
zational discipline and personal self restraint. 
The responsibility of our President and our 
Government is to recommend and effect rea- 
sonable programs of restriction and control 
of inflationary pressures that increasingly 
threaten dangerous imbalances in our econ- 
omy, a wide-spread collapse of confidence in 
our economic system with a grave possibility 
of a serious recession to follow. The primary 
duty of our President and our Government 
in dealing with such a matter of national 
urgency is to make absolutely sure that the 
restraints required and the sacrifices that are 
necessary will be imposed with religious 
equality and fairness upon everyone and all 
segments in the country and that none will 
be favored at the expense of others. In this 
trying hour it becomes a very stern obliga- 
tion upon all economic elements and every 
person to willingly assume a full and fair 
share of today’s sacrifices if we expect to 
participate in tomorrow’s renewed prosperity. 

In this perilous hour it is also, of course, 
the stern and bounden duty of your Presi- 
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dent and your government to exercise re- 
lentless vigilance in preventing extravagant 
and wasteful expenditures of Federal funds, 
particularly in our defense and research pro- 
grams; and in sensibly suspending, elimi- 
nating, and reducing expenditures wherever 
possible in all programs not now essential to 
the preservation and progress of our national 
safety, health, and development. In brief, 
while exercising their spending authority, 
the President and the Congress should re- 
main constantly mindful every hour, more 
emphatically than ever before, that each and 
every penny spent comes out of the hard 
earned and highly taxed wages and profits of 
the average American working man and busi- 
ness, and they should insure, therefore, there 
is a full return for every dollar expended. 
That is the type of fiscal responsibility our 
citizens are owed and that must be projected 
if our economy is to endure. 
SOCIAL SECURITY EXPANSION AND MEDICARE— 
AMERICA’S ANSWER TO COMMUNIST PROPA- 
GANDA 


Mr. DonomueE. Mr. Chairman, it is my very 
deep and earnest conviction that H.R. 6675 
should be overwhelmingly approved. 

In a prudent comprehensive design this 
measure projects three new programs for 
health insurance and medical care for the 
aged under the Social Security Act by es- 
tablishing, first, a fundamental hospital in- 
surance plan to help meet the burdensome 
costs of hospital and posthospital treatment; 
second, it establishes a voluntary plan 
through which doctors’ and other medical 
services are paid for by monthly premiums 
of $3 matched by an equal Government pay- 
ment; thirdly, it establishes an expanded 
Kerr-Mills program for the need which will 
combine all the existing medical programs 
for this group into a single new program 
with greater Federal financial participation. 

This measure before us also is designed to 
more realistically improve our current social 
security and public assistance programs. The 
provision to grant a 7-percent increase in 
social security benefits not only takes into 
account the advanced living costs that have 
occurred over the past several years but it 
will also help to finance the cost of the new 
voluntary supplementary insurance plan. In- 
deed a special phase of the bill is to permit 
an automatic $3 a month deduction from 
the social security benefits if the individual 
chooses such coverage. 

Other vitally important features of this 
measure are, in my judgment, the continua- 
tion of benefits for children attending school 
beyond the age of 18 up to the age of 22, as 
well as the desperately needed liberalization 
of the earnings limitation, so long overdue. 

Mr. Chairman, in the firmest belief that 
this measure is “good for all Americans” I 
urge my colleagues here to resoundingly 
adopt this landmark legislation without fur- 
ther delay. 


EDUCATION: THE FOUNDATION OF PROGRESS 


Mr. Donouve,. Mr. Chairman, this educa- 
tion bill before us could well be one of the 
most important legislative instruments ever 
presented to the Congress and I most 
earnestly hope it will be shortly and over- 
whelmingly approved. 

This afternoon we have heard a most im- 
pressive recital of expert and authoritative 
testimony to show the incredible growth, 
over these past 10 years, of the number of 
students entering our higher institutions of 
learning and the dramatic expansion, since 
the end of World War II, in the number of 
colleges and universities attempting to prop- 
erly educate and train these students. In 
the 10 years ahead it is reliably anticipated 
that the student population will almost 
double to a figure of some 8 million and, 
very likely, the number of colleges will in- 
crease proportionately. 
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As this phenomenal growth has occurred 
its increasing impact upon our higher edu- 
cational institutions has developed a num- 
ber of complicated problems and revealed a 
number of unhappy deficiencies. 

In too many instances academic quality 
has apparently been too often sacrificed for 
the sake of growth. In addition, a great 
many of our colleges and universities, in the 
face of this unparalleled student demand, 
are afflicted with overcrowded classrooms, a 
very serious lack of physical facilities and 
qualified teachers, inadequate library serv- 
ices and insufficient scholarship and loan 
programs to permit qualified and ambitious 
students, from financially pressed families, to 
continue their education. 

Therefore, the purpose of this legislation, 
as President Johnson has indicated, is to 
meet some of the basic desperate needs of 
higher education in this country today by 
projecting Federal programs for the con- 
struction and expansion of undergraduate 
and graduate academic facilities, to extend 
the opportunity for higher education more 
broadly among the qualified students of 
lower- and middle-income families, to help 
the smaller and newer colleges and institu- 
tions to improve their teaching programs and 
enlarge their faculties, and to enrich the 
library resources of colleges and universities. 

Mr. Chairman, the basic objective of this 
legislation is to foster and to nourish the 
talents we need to preserve the security and 
insure the progress of this Nation now and 
hereafter. These talents, for development, 
reside in the youth of our Nation. Let us, 
then, wisely adopt this measure, in the na- 
tional interest, without further delay. 


Fam LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Chairman, I doubt very 
much that there is even one Member of this 
House who would seriously argue against the 
policy set forth in the original Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938; namely, “to correct 
and, as rapidly as practicable, to eliminate 
labor conditions detrimental to the main- 
tenance of the minimum standard of living 
necessary for health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers.” 

It is, then, our legislative duty here today, 
to work together, in patience and with tol- 
erance, toward majority agreement on a 
measure that will rightfully expand the fun- 
damental policy involved and reasonably ad- 
vance the general welfare of workers in the 
present economy, while conscientiously en- 
deavoring to insure that the overall impact, 
upon industries and individuals, is as equi- 
table as we can legislatively make it. 

Any declared war on poverty in this coun- 
try will be of highly questionable effect if we 
neglect our legislative and civilized obliga- 
tions to those who work hard but must still 
exist below the minimum level of well-being 
because of insufficient earnings. 

Most families receiving it today do not 
want charity, or public assistance or help 
from the welfare worker, What they want 
and what they need is a living, decent wage 
for the family head. Let us help them ob- 
tain it by prompt approval of this bill. 


PRUDENT EXTENSION OF ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY PROGRAMS 


Mr. Donouuve. Mr. Chairman, the vicious 
social and economic cycle that has been pro- 
jected and threatens to be perpetuated by 
the combined problem of poverty and unem- 
ployment is very probably the most stirring 
challenge our generation faces and upon 
which this body has the awesome duty to 

te. 


Mr. Chairman, let us solemnly reflect upon 
the unquestioned fact that in this land of 
plenty we have some 35 million American 
citizens living in poverty. 

To those who would question the costs 
of this program we must ask them to con- 
sider the cost of not adopting this program, 
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in terms of direct public assistance pay- 
ments alone, which amount to $4 billion per 
year. In addition to these direct payments, 
the indirect costs of poverty to this coun- 
try which show up in juvenile delinquency, 
crime, health hazards, and higher police and 
fire protection costs, totals billions more. 

Let us vividly realize that a teenage job- 
less rate of 16 percent has explosive possi- 
bilities that are of potential fearful and 
frightful consequences. 

It is not suggested here that a program of 
perpetual care is to be established. It is 
intended only that poverty-stricken people 
who need and will respond to help will be 
given such help so that they may help them- 
selves and gradually the desperate need of 
such help will be reduced and the programs 
themselves will be accordingly restricted and 
eliminated. 

With this sentiment and in this spirit let 
us enact this legislation because it is right 
and because it is good for all Americans. 


CHILD NUTRITION AND CONTINUATION OF SPE- 
CIAL SCHOOL LUNCH-MILK PROGRAMS 


Mr. DoNoRUx. Mr. Chairman, I most earn- 
estly hope and urge this House will promptly 
and overwhelmingly approve this measure 
before us, H.R. 13361, the Child Nutrition Act 
of 1966. 

In summary, its provisions will continue 
the invaluable special milk program in our 
schools for an additional 3 years while also 
establishing a new school breakfast program 
and assistance for the installation of food 
preparation and serving facilities to certain 
schools in areas which do not now have this 
essential equipment. 

These additional programs, together with 
supplementing the universally commended 
special school milk and lunch pro , in 
concern for the improved health and alert- 
ness of our schoolchildren are certainly con- 
ducive to the general welfare and develop- 
ment of this country. 

In brief this bill represents a most prudent 
investment in the future of America through 
the encouragement of a healthy, well-nour- 
ished, wholesome American youth in the best 
educational environment we can devise. Let 
us approve this patriotic investment without 
further delay. 


Just AND TIMELY CONSUMER PROTECTION 


Mr. Dononus. Mr. Speaker, whenever and 
wherever the average American’s life and 
health and money are at stake, and he can- 
not reasonably and adequately protect him- 
self in these vital areas, it is the duty of his 
Government to act in his behalf. 

As the President recently emphasized, the 
day and time has come for clear labeling, true 
descriptions, and commonsense rules to be 
applied in retailing merchandise to the 
American consumer. 

To enable him to protect his life and his 
health and his hard-earned money it has be- 
come essential for the American consumer 
to be given what she and he are demanding; 
namely. lifeguarding controls on labeling 
and marketing of hazardous drugs and sub- 
stances; reasonable and appropriate weight 
standards to facilitate comparative shop- 
ping; and clearer, more definite information 
about the cost of a loan to a borrower. 

Mr. Speaker, this modern-grown problem, 
essential to the basic interests of the Ameri- 
can family, is one that shall have to be 
legislatively dealt with sooner or later and 
the sooner the better. No reputable busi- 
ness will be adversely affected if we exercise, 
as we should, every legislative concern to 
encourage industry self-regulation and re- 
frain from any excessive intrusion upon the 
traditional ethics and competitive practices 
in our private enterprise system. I hope that 
sensible and adequate legislation to accom- 
plish these prime objectives in the national 
interest will be promptly approved. 
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SMALL Business Must BE LEGISLATIVELY 
ENCOURAGED 

Mr. DoNnoHueE. Mr. Chairman, I most 
earnestly hope this House will wisely im- 
prove and promptly approve this bilt before 
us, to amend the Small Business Act. 

In summary, as it is now written, the 
major provisions of this measure direct in- 
creased authorizations of the Small Business 
Administration loan funds; separate the dis- 
aster loan funds from the regular loan funds 
in order to guard against the previous neces- 
sity of meeting the fund shortages of one 
program at the expense of the other and to 
insure the Congress will be given sufficient 
warning in advance about the development 
and danger of a shortage in either fund. 

I believe that the great majority of Mem- 
bers here are in accord with the provisions 
of this measure and recognize the urgent 
need of its enactment. 

Mr. Speaker, I most earnestly believe it is 
our very deep legislative obligation and the 
practically unanimous intention of the Con- 
gress to make every reasonable effort to pre- 
serve and encourage the life and activities of 
small business which is the foundation stone 
of our private enterprise system. 

Because of my belief I advocated and sup- 
ported the original legislation, in 1953, that 
led to the establishment of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, the first comprehensive 
agency of the Federal Government devoted 
wholly to small business problems, Before 
and since that time I have supported every 
sound legislative proposal projected for the 
particular benefit of small business in this 
country, and I shall continue to do so in 
order to preserve the vaunted traditions of 
our American free enterprise system. 

OUR MORAL OBLIGATION TO THE VETERAN AND 
His FAMILY 


Mr. DoNohux. Mr. Speaker, as one who has 
sponsored and advocated similar legislation, 
I most earnestly hope that the House will 
resoundingly approve this bill before us, 
H.R. 12410, the Veterans’ Readjustment 
Benefits Act of 1966. 

As you are aware, this measure extends 
wartime veterans’ benefits and rights to all 
those who have honorably served in the 
Armed Forces of this country since January 
31, 1955, the official end of the Korean 
conflict. 

Through the enactment of this bill, vet- 
erans and military personnel of this so- 
called cold war period will be granted, be- 
sides educational training and home loan 
assistance, job counseling aid, entitlement 
to hospital care, wartime presumptions for 
service-connected disabilities from chronic 
and tropical diseases, and certain other 
benefits. 

Mr. Speaker, on other occasions such as 
this I have expressed my very deep convic- 
tion that the best patriotic incentive and 
encouragement that we can provide for those 
who may be called to future military service 
is the example of the equitable treatment 
we demonstrate of those loyal veterans and 
their dependents of our past wars. 

Although this measure before us may not 
contain the full educational and depend- 
ency allowances that most of us might desire, 
and although it may contain greater restric- 
tions than most of us might wish, it is still 
a substantial step in a just direction and I 
urge its prompt adoption. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION Is IMPERATIVE FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF THE LIVES AND SAFETY OF 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC TRAVELING OUR PUB- 
Lic Highways 
Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, no less an au- 

thority than the American Trial Lawyers As- 

sociation has warned us that the number of 
deaths on our highways will reach a stagger- 

ing number of some 100,000 a year by 1975: 
“Over these past several years, the issue of 

highway safety has been steadily arousing 
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the conscience of the American public and 
I believe the time is long overdue for it to 
become a major legislative concern of the 
American Congress. 

“In 1965 the national auto fatality toll 
reached the 50,000 mark. The annual injury 
list is over 1.7 million persons. The direct 
cost of automobile accidents has been rell- 
ably estimated at more than $8 billion a year. 

“The dimensions of this problem, on these 
statistics alone, are staggering in their rev- 
elation of losses of life, permanent injuries 
and economic waste. Surely it is a most 
urgent matter that calls for national leader- 
ship and guidance for correction. 

“Mr. Chairman, such national leadership 
and guidance would be projected by the 
establishment of the National Safety Center 
we propose and effectively applied through 
cooperating Federal, State, and local cam- 
paigns to accomplish national reductions in 
the almost unbelievable number of fatalities 
and injuries now occurring on our highways 
each year.” 

The objective of this legislative proposal is 
clearly in the national interest and the need 
for it is practically of a desperate nature. 
Let us meet that need and fulfill that objec- 
tive now. 


Vor RIGHTS Must BE PROTECTED 


Mr. Donoxve. Mr. Speaker, I most ear- 
nestly urge this House to promptly and re- 
soundingly accept and approve this historical 
conference report on voting rights because I 
very deeply believe its adoption is absolutely 
vital to the continuing existence of this Na- 
tion as a democracy. 

Mr. Speaker, as I indicated at the outset 
of my remarks I believe that the right to vote 
is fundamental to true democracy in action 
and I further believe it is the duty of this 
Congress to exert every possible legislative ef- 
fort to preserve, extend, and encourage the 
exercise of that right. The only way we can 
carry out that duty is through the enactment 
of legislation designed to remove and elimi- 
nate all the obstacles and obstructions that 
have been wittingly or unwittingly used to 
deny that right to any citizen anywhere in 
this country. 


NATIONAL FOUNDATION ON THE ARTS AND 
HUMANITIES 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I most earn- 
estly hope that this House will speedily and 
overwhelmingly approve this measure before 
us, H.R. 9460, substantially similar to H.R. 
338 which I introduced last January 4, pro- 
viding for the establishment of a National 
Foundation to promote progress and scholar- 
ship in the humanities and the arts. 

The overall objective of this legislation is 
to aid and stimulate the education and de- 
velopment of scholars, artists and teachers 
at every stage of their growth and learning. 
It will thus serve to correct the present im- 
balance between science and the arts. 

We should remind ourselves today of the 
admonition on this subject voiced in the 
report of President Eisenhower's Commis- 
sion on National Goals in 1960 and I quote 
the language in that report: 

“In the eyes of posterity, the success of 
the United States as a civilized society will 
be largely judged by the creative activities of 
its citizens in art, architecture, literature, 
music, and the sciences.” 

In our own best national interests and in 
keeping with our obligations of world leader- 
ship, let us seize the opportunity and adopt 
this legislation without further delay. 


IMMIGRATION WITHOUT DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I most ear- 
nestly hope this measure, H.R. 2580. to 
amend the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and for other purposes, will be promptly and 
resoundingly approved by the House, 

I think that most Members here will agree 
that the need to equitably revise our cur- 
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rent immigration laws is one of the most 
vitally important subjects that today chal- 
lenges our national moral conscience and the 
legislative prudence of the Congress. 

Even a very brief review of our present 
law reveals that the current national origins 
system, which determines a nation’s immi- 
gration quota by the proportion of the U.S. 
population of that national extraction in 
1924, visits a most unfair and unpopular dis- 
crimination against the majority of the na- 
tions of the world. This persistent discrim- 
ination has increasingly weakened our posi- 
tion of world leadership and has unwitting- 
ly delivered into skillful anti-American hands 
an effective instrument for Communist prop- 
aganda against the United States as the pro- 
claimed hope and asylum of the poor and the 
persecuted and the homeless. 

Mr. Chairman, surely the great majority 
of Americans would objectively judge this 
system and situation to be gravely unfair 
and it is, indeed, a matter which has seri- 
ously hurt the prestige and influence of the 
United States, both at home and abroad. 
One of the primary purposes of the bill before 
us now is to correct the injustices generated 
by this outdated national origins quota sys- 
tem and I hope the bill will be promptly 
adopted. 


PROMOTING THE NATIONAL HEALTH 


Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I most earn- 
estly urge this House to speedily and over- 
whelmingly approve this measure now before 
us, H.R, 3140, the Heart Disease, Cancer, and 
Stroke Amendments of 1965, 

The authoritative statistics clearly reveal 
these three diseases are the major cripplers 
and killers within our society, Beyond and 
above their adverse economic impact they 
cause untold and immeasurable human hard- 
ship, anguish, and suffering. 

However, the history of medical science 
definitely indicates that they like other 
dreaded diseases in the past, can be sub- 
jected to control and cure by organized sci- 
entific attack; that is the basic reason for 
this bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that the objectives 
of this bill are undoubtedly in the best in- 
terests of the American people; the manner 
provided for the realization of these objec- 
tives is prudent; the appropriations involved 
are, indeed, quite reasonable, and in view of 
the increasingly adverse effect these particu- 
lar diseases is having on our society the legis- 
lation is most timely. Therefore, I again urge 
my colleagues to overwhelmingly approve this 
measure without further delay, 


EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 

Mr. Dononve. Mr. Chairman, I most earn- 
estly hope that this bill before us, H.R. 10065, 
to prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin will be overwhelmingly approved 
by this House. 

Mr. Chairman, this country and the free 
world is now, indeed, being very gravely chal- 
lenged, on all fronts, by the Communist 
philosophy and way of life. Perhaps there 
is no other area of our own life in which we 
are more vulnerable to this challenge than 
this boasted area of equal opportunity for 
all. We have, in this hour, a historical 
chance to make this boast a reality. In the 
national interest, both now and for the fu- 
ture, let us seize this opportunity and adopt 
this measure without further delay. 

HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 

Mr. Donouvug. Mr. Speaker, I hope this 
body will quickly and resoundingly accept 
this conference report on H.R. 7984, the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 1965. 

The legislative subject of housing and its 
related activities vitally affects the welfare 
of the family which is the basic unit of all 
civilized society. Prudent and reasonable 
legislative advances in this special area 
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should, therefore, be and they are of major 
concern to this House. 

Over these past 15 years, the Congress has 
consistently and increasingly demonstrated 
its particular interest and fulfilled its legis- 
lative obligation in this field by the enact- 
ment of programs designed to sensibly in- 
crease the availability of decent housing for 
our lowest income families and to help our 
burdened cities cope with the vexing prob- 
lems of urban and suburban expansion. 

Today we have another opportunity to 
take several further steps forward, by adopt- 
ing this conference report, in the improve- 
ment of our existing programs of housing, 
slum clearance, urban renewal, community 
facilities, college housing expansion, assist- 
ance to displaced businesses and many other 
related fields. 

Because it appears obviously in full accord 
with our national traditions because it is 
designed to reasonably meet a fundamental 
national need and because it unquestion- 
ably tends to promote the health, safety and 
happiness of all our citizens, I hope this 
report will be overwhelmingly approved with- 
out further delay. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. Dononvg. Mr, Chairman, I very ear- 
nestly hope the House will speedily and over- 
whelmingly approve this bill to create, with- 
in the Executive Branch, a new Department 
of Transportation. 

As far back as 1946 the Special Hoover 
Commission Task Force recommended the 
establishment of such an independent Gov- 
ernment Agency for the control and coor- 
dination of transportation and the formula- 
tion of an adequate national transportation 
policy to deal with the increased modern 
complexities affecting this vitally important 
area of national activity. President Eisen- 
hower advocated the establishment of such 
a separate Government unit as an essen- 
tlality and both Presidents Kennedy and 
Johnson have also urged this legislative ac- 
tion upon us, which is clearly a function and 
responsibility of the Federal Government. 

Very clearly the coordination of the vari- 
ous transportation elements into this mod- 
ern Department of Government should en- 
courage and provide greater operating effi- 
ciency and effectiveness as well as better 
administration of the regulatory units. 
Therefore, expenditures of Federal funds in 
the transportation fields should be better 
managed and result in a more effective econ- 
omy operation for eventual substantial sav- 
ings to our overburdened taxpayers and the 
industry itself. 

Mr. Chairman, this is a legislative pro- 
posal that is obviously beneficial to the in- 
dustry involved, generally “good for all Amer- 
icans” and therefore in the best national 
interest. Let us adopt it without further 
delay. 


A FEDERAL Tax-SHARING PLAN WITH THE 
STATES SHOULD BE EXPLORED 


Mr. Dononvue, Mr. Speaker, one of the in- 
creasingly important challenges facing us to- 
day is to searchingly examine and prudently 
move toward achieving a more wholesome 
and even balance and separability between 
and among the units and powers of govern- 
ment at the National, State and local levels. 

Many authorities have voiced their con- 
cern at the accelerating temptation and 
tendency of the State and community units 
to surrender too many of their responsibil- 
itles and energies to the influence and di- 
rection of remote planners and consulters 
within the agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Money may be, as in other things, at the 
root of this unhappy tendency of the States 
and local governments to give up to much 
of their community home responsibility and 
independence but the evil is not inevitable 
if we are wise enough to recognize its ap- 
proach and take effective steps against it. 
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It is precisely in order to initiate and de- 
velop effective ways and means to restrain 
this situation, while retaining and promoting 
the wholesale and dynamic cooperation of 
the Federal Government with other levels 
below in obvious areas of essential need, that 
I have introduced a bill, H.R. 11770, to es- 
tablish a system for the sharing of certain 
Federal tax receipts with the States. 

Mr. Speaker, the traditional principle, 
that the best government is the government 
closest to the people, still remains true. It 
is to that fundamental truth and purpose 
this bill is directed. I hope that early in 
the next session the Congress will devote 
itself to the imcreasingly imperative need to 
encourage local government responsibility 
and independence in matters of home con- 
cern while preserving the coordinated ener- 
gies and vision of wholesome partnership 
that has brought this country to the pin- 
nacle of free world leadership, seeking only 
peace on earth and health and progress of 
all, everywhere. 

COORDINATING PLANNING FOR THE PRESERVA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT OF OUR WATER AND 
LAND Resources Is IMPERATIVE FOR FUTURE 
NATIONAL WELFARE 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, back on July 
13, 1961, our late and beloved President John 
F. Kennedy first recommended to Congress 
the original river basin planning bill to 
provide for development of comprehensive 
river basin plans, biennial assessments of re- 
gional water needs and supplies, aid to the 
States and encouragement of more efficient 
water development, management and use. 

Mr. Speaker, this country has been strug- 
gling for 55 years to set up an intelligent, 
comprehensive, practical plan to adequately 
deal, throughout the Nation, with the desper- 
ately urgent problems of water supply, dis- 
tribution, pollution, variability, and floods. 
Every recognized authority and conservation 
organization in the United States has recom- 
mended such action. The opportunity to 
take such action, in the national welfare, is 
now before us and I hope we will be wise 
enough to seize it in the national interest. 


HONORABLE PEACE Must BE PERSEVERINGLY 
PURSUED 


Mr. DoNOoHUR. Mr. Chairman, as one of the 
original sponsors of legislation that resulted 
in the creation, back in September of 1961, 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency within the executive department of 
our Government I most earnestly urge my 
colleagues here to overwhelmingly approve 
this measure authorizing an additional ap- 
propriation of $55 million for the Agency to 
continue its operations through the next 4 
fiscal years. 
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Let me, please, remind you that the Con- 
gress is not, by this bill or through this 
Agency, relinquishing one whit of its con- 
stitutional, traditional, or legislative power 
over U.S. disarmament procedures or treaties. 
If it did I would not be in favor of it. 

Let me further and respectfully observe 
that when few question an appropriation of 
some $50 billion for an arms race it is difi- 
cult to appreciate how anyone can hesitate 
over approving $55 million for the pursuit of 
honorable peace. 

Penny for penny it could well be the best 
investment the American taxpayer could 
make or that we can make for him and the 
civilized world. Let us then promptly ap- 
prove this measure without further delay. 
CONGRESS SHOULD Not Be ADJOURNED WHILE 

VITAL PROBLEMS REMAIN UNSOLVED 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, at this point 
I desire to express my opposition to any sine 
die adjournment of the House of Representa- 
tives while vitally important legislation re- 
mains pending. 
BILLS INTRODUCED IN 89TH CONGRESS 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, limited 
as this summary necessarily is, it would 
be even more inadequate if a partial list 
of some of the measures I introduced in 
a Congress were not included. They 

ollow: 


H.R. 1761—To amend the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946 to provide for more 
effective evaluation of the fiscal requirements 
of the executive agencies of the Government 
of the United States. 

H. J. Res. 132—Proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States rela- 
tive to equal rights for women. 

H.R. 1757—To amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide an income tax deduc- 
tion for certain expenses of attending col- 
leges and universities. 

H.R. 338—To provide for the establishment 
of the National Humanities Foundation to 
promote progress and scholarship in the hu- 
manities and the arts. 

H.R. 1759—To amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to provide that any unmarried 
person who maintains his or her own home 
shall be entitled to be taxed at the rate pro- 
vided for the head of a household. 

H.R. 1764—Amending the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to eliminate the discrimina- 
tory quota system. 

H. Res. 82—To establish a Special Commit- 
tee on the Captive Nations. 

H.R. 1907—To promote public knowledge of 
progress and achievement in astronautics 
and related sciences through the designation 
of a special day in honor of Doctor Robert 
Hutchings Goddard. 
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H.R. 11106— To create the Freedom Com- 
mission and the Freedom Academy. 

H.R. 11770—To establish a system for the 
sharing of certain Federal tax receipts with 
the States. 

H.R. 12086—To amend the United States 
Code to provide additional protection of and 
penalties for violations of Civil Rights. 

H.R. 12087—To provide readjustment as- 
sistance to “Cold War” veterans. 

H.R. 12556—To amend Public Law 660, 86th 
Congress, to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Commission. 

H.R. 14043—To amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act so as to extend the initial 
enroliment period for Medicare coverage. 

HR. 14630—To amend the Older Americans 
Act of 1965 in order to provide for a National 
Community Senior Service Corps. 

HR. 14632—To protect children and others 
from accidental death or injury by amending 
the Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act. 

H.R. 14633—To regulate interstate and for- 
eign commerce by preventing the use of un- 
fair or deceptive methods of packaging or 
labeling of consumer commodities. 

H.R. 15432—To amend section 329 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act to provide 
for the naturalization of persons serving in 
the Armed Forces of the United States in 
Vietnam. 

H.R. 16961—To exclude from income cer- 
tain reimbursed moving expenses. 

H.R. 15464—To offer means for coordinat- 
ing State health and welfare services at the 
community level. 


CONCLUSION—TIMELY COUNSEL FROM A GREAT 
AMERICAN 

Mr. Donouve. Mr. Speaker, the words of 
wise authority remain forever as comforting 
beacons of guidance in troubled, distressing 
hours. A counseling message to all Ameri- 
cans is contained in the following extract 
from a speech given at Harvard University 
graduation exercises on June 30, 1910, by the 
late great Chief Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes: 

“The most important agencies of democ- 
racy are, after all, not the organs of govern- 
ment, but the influences that shape public 
Opinion. * * * Democracy must prize its 
public life. It has stripped it almost alto- 
gether of ceremonial and of meaningless and 
absurd forms. It has placed the public ofi- 
cer in a position of power, to be used for 
service, * * * Having surrounded him with 
none of the pomp which makes appeal to the 
thoughtless and ignorant, it must invest him 
with the higher honor which should be the 
reward of fidelity. Those who cultivate the 
true democratic spirit will be as earnest in 
their support of faithful officers as they are 
unsparing in their condemnation of the 
faithless.” 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Trust in the Lord and do good. Psalm 
37: 3. 

O God, our Father, eternal source of 
wisdom, power, and love, who art above 
us and within us, who dost keep the 
planets in their courses and yet art 
mindful of the faint whispers of our 
human hearts, before Thee we pause in 
reverence and awe, contemplating the 
grandeur of Thy being, the greatness of 
Thy power, and the glory of Thy love. 

Keep us restless until we find our rest 
in Thee, keep us dissatisfied until we 
find our satisfaction in Thee, keep us in 


weakness until we find our strength in 
Thee 


Into our lives come appeals for causes, 
some of which are good and some of 
which are not good. We pray that by 
Thy spirit we may be led to make wise 
choices that our reactions may be good 
and for the good of all. Help us to keep 
our minds and hearts responsive to Thee, 
that Thy grace may find an outlet in 
our lives and that we and our Nation 
may be channels for Thy spirit to estab- 
lish justice between men, good will with- 
in men, and peace in our world: through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of Fri- 
day, September 2, 1966, was read and 
approved. 


H.R. 14026, FOR LOWER INTEREST 
RATES, SCHEDULED FOR FLOOR 
ACTION WEDNESDAY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will open debate on H.R. 
14026, the low interest bill of the 89th 
Congress. 

This is a crucial issue for all Members 
of this House. This bill will give us a 
clear-cut vote on low interest versus high 
interest. We will know where every 
Member stands on this issue. 

H.R. 14026 would lower interest rates 
to 4% percent on certificates of deposit 
under $100,000 and would put the Con- 
gress plainly on record for lower and 
lower interest rates. If this bill is en- 
acted, we will have taken a giant step 
in rolling back interest rates nationwide. 
We will have done much to correct the 
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serious errors of the Federal Reserve 
Board when it raised interest rates 37% 
percent last December. 

The American people are watching this 
issue closely. They want concrete action 
to lower interest rates. They want ac- 
tion to put the homebuilding industry 
back into business. They want relief 
from this high interest gouging by the 
Federal Reserve Board. They do not 
want us to pass the buck. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge all my colleagues 
to be on hand tomorrow to join in this 
battle against high interest rates. Later 
in today’s Recorp, I shall place a series 
of questions and answers which outline 
basic points about H.R. 14026. 


ALLEGATION THAT FEDERAL 
“HANDOUTS” ARE BASED ON PO- 
LITICAL FAVORITISM 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, in a front 
page article in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post entitled “Campaign 66—The 
Battle Begins” among other things, the 
following was stated: 

In the House races, which provide perhaps 
the best national barometer of public sen- 
timent, the Democrats are showing excep- 
tional strength. This is particularly true 
of the 71 freshmen, who have benefited both 
a large-scale public relations program and 
a lavish flow of Federal projects into their 
districts. 


This implication that Federal “hand- 
outs” are based on political favoritism is 
a serious allegation; so serious, I chal- 
lenge the Democratic leadership to deny 
the truth of the statement. If they do 
not, we must conclude it is true, and the 
American people should be made aware 
of the ends to which the incumbent ad- 
ministration will go to perpetuate a dan- 
gerous dynasty. 

Mr. Speaker, will the real Democratic 
leadership please stand up? 


NEED TO SEEK REALISTIC ASSIST- 
ANCE FROM ASIAN NATIONS IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mz. 
Speaker, as the war in Vietnam continues 
to escalate, more and more consideration 
is being given here in Washington to a 
suggestion I made a year ago. 

At that time I suggested to President 
Johnson that we must have more coop- 
eration, more participation, and more 
fighting men from our allies in southeast 
Asia. Members of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization certainly should be 
more interested in helping win this war 
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on their very doorsteps—halting the 
takeover of Asia by the Communists. 

We now have 400,000 men in Vietnam 
and experts tell us it will take 750,000 
to end the conflict. I have just written 
the executive department urging the 
President and State Department again 
to seek realistic assistance from these 
Asian nations. 

I also urged them to take positive steps 
toward setting up a peace conference of 
Asian nations with the single objective 
of finding a way to bring this seemingly 
endless war to an honorable conclusion. 

It is obvious that Asians would be more 
receptive to the decisions of an all-Asian 
peace conference than they would to a 
European proposal out of the Geneva 
Conference. Asians are as deeply loyal 
to their heritage as people of any other 
nation. 

More and more voices are being added 
to those urging an intensified effort 
toward peace—hastening the day when 
the Vietnam conflict will end. 


ASSASSINATION OF PRIME MINIS- 
TER HENDRIK VERWOERD OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my painful duty to announce the 
death by assassination at 8:37 a.m. this 
morning of the Prime Minister of South 
Africa, the Honorable Hendrik Verwoerd. 
The stabbing occurred just at the time 
the Parliament was convening and the 
bells were ringing. The Prime Minister 
was stabbed several times in the neck. 
Efforts were made to give him mouth-to- 
mouth resuscitation, but he died shortly 
after he was stabbed. 

The assailant, according to the U.S. 
Embassy report, was previously assigned 
to the press gallery and heretofore had 
not been permitted on the assembly 
floor. Other parliamentary messengers 
said that he was a white man over 6 
feet tall. 

He came from the capital of Mozam- 
bique, according to information supplied 
to the U.S. Embassy. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans deplore assas- 
sination whether in our own or in an- 
other nation. I am shocked by the report 
from South Africa, and I join with all 
Americans in reaffirming our faith that 
the dagger or the bullet of the political 
assassin can only block and never clear 
the road to progress and reform. 

With most Americans, I disagreed 
violently with the Prime Minister on the 
morality of apartheid and on the whole 
concept of government by the minority, 
but I recognized him as a man of deep 
learning, great ability, and of abiding 
conviction in the righteousness of his 
course. The fact that I disagreed with 
him did not detract from my respect for 
his sincerity and his devotion to his duty 
as he saw it. 
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Mary Benson, well known South Afri- 
can authoress, testifying before the Sub- 
committee on Africa, of which I have the 
honor of being chairman, said: 

I feel an extreme sense of urgency in testi- 
fying to you. 


She had come all the way from South 
Africa and at her own expense especially 
to testify. 

Miss Benson did not foresee the tragic 
assassination of the Prime Minister, but 
she felt that violence was on the horizon 
in her native country because there were 
wrongs there that trampled upon human 
rights. 

Mr. Speaker, the assassination of the 
Prime Minister will not hasten the hour 
of the correction of those wrongs. 

To the people of South Africa may I 
say for the people of the United States 
that we return to them intensified the 
expressions of horror, indignant resent- 
ment, and sympathy that they in their 
goodness of heart sent to us when assas- 
sination blackened our own horizon. 


ADDITION TO LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, first I 
would like to announce for the benefit of 
the Members of the House that on to- 
morrow the conference report on the 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1960 will be called up for con- 
sideration in the House. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I will be very happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARENDS. Will this be the first 
order of business tomorrow? 

Mr. BOGGS. It is my understanding 
it will be the first order of business. 

Mr. ARENDS. I thank the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 


MAJORITY LEADER, CARL ALBERT, 
ENTERS BETHESDA NAVAL HOS- 
PITAL 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I have the 
duty to announce to the House that the 
majority leader, our distinguished and 
beloved colleague, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], entered Be- 
thesda Naval Hospital just a few minutes 
ago. We have been informed by his of- 
fice that he has been ordered to rest for 
2 or 3 weeks; he has had a minor coro- 
nary occlusion. The doctors assure us 
there are no complications. I have a copy 
of the release from his office which I will 
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ask unanimous consent to include in the 
RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I may say 
I had the privilege of being with our dis- 
tinguished majority leader on Sunday 
night, both with him and his lovely wife, 
and he seemed to be in very good health. 
He said he was tired. He had been mov- 
ing from his home to an apartment. We 
expect to get full reports about him, and 
I am sure he will have a good recovery. 
He is beloved by everybody in the House, 
and I just wanted the Members of the 
House to know of this development. I 
am sure all of you join with me in wishing 
him a speedy recovery. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I shall be very happy to 
yield to the distinguished minority whip. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, certainly 
all of us are indeed sorry to learn of this 
sudden illness of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT], our beloved ma- 
jority leader. And, Mr. Speaker, along 
with Members on both sides of the aisle, 
we all pray for Caru’s speedy recovery 
and may God watch and care over him. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
distinguished minority whip. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. BOGGS. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to request of the gentleman from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Boccs] that he read the pas- 
sage that he is asking unanimous consent 
to be inserted in the Recorp. It is evi- 
dently a very short one. 

Mr. Speaker, all of us are vitally inter- 
ested in the general health and well-be- 
ing of the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
join in expressing our deep interest in the 
gentleman’s well-being and immediate 
and complete recovery. 

Mr. Speaker, only last week the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma and I discussed this 
possibility, based upon his daughter’s en- 
tering college and based upon the Albert 
family moving into smaller quarters, as 
well as the fact that the distinguished 
majority leader expressed to me the fact 
that he was tired. 

Mr. Speaker, as one of the profession- 
als on the floor of the House, I would be 
very happy to hear the release read in 
full 


Mr. BOGGS. I shall be glad to read to 
the Members of the House the full re- 
lease: 

House Majority Leader CARL ALBERT en- 
tered Bethesda Naval Hospital for 2 to 3 weeks 
of rest following a minor coronary occlusion 
without complications. Mr. ALBERT had some 
minor chest pain following a hectic 8-month 
legislative session and a weekend foray of 
packing and yard work. Mr. ALBERT’s physi- 
cian recommended hospitalization as a pre- 
ventive measure and ordered a regimen of 
complete rest over the next several weeks. 


THE HONORABLE CARL ALBERT 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
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House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure that all Oklahomans will be 
joined by all Americans in wishing a 
speedy recovery for our beloved majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
CARL ALBERT, who entered Bethesda 
Naval Hospital this morning. 

The physicians inform us that our col- 
league is resting well and has been hos- 
pitalized largely as a precautionary 
measure, to assure complete rest. 

The arduous and demanding duties of 
majority leader constitute a heavy bur- 
den at all times, and during the closing 
stages of a session of Congress that bur- 
den is unusually heavy. 

I am sure that all who sit in this body 
will agree that no one has worked hard- 
er, longer, or more conscientiously dur- 
ing the 89th Congress than our majority 
leader, who has been a decisive figure 
in the historic legislative record of the 
89th. 

The prayers and best wishes of all of 
us will be with our majority leader as he 
rests at Bethesda, and we hope he will 
enjoy a-complete and early recovery. 


EXPORT QUOTAS COSTING UNITED 
STATES ITS PLACE IN EUROPEAN 
HIDE MARKET 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
continued imposition of the Commerce 
Department’s unwise quota system on the 
export of cattle hides is playing a big 
part in the American hide industry’s loss 
of its share of the valuable European 
market. 

This alarming situation is spelled out 
in a survey of the European market re- 
ported in the September 1 issue of Foot- 
wear News. The survey was prompted 
by the fact that American export quotas 
went unused in the second control period, 
which ended August 31. 

Footwear News reports the European 
tanners originally sought sources of hides 
other than American for “reasons of 
convenience,” and that the American 
imposition of the export quota system 
has made these Europeans feel it is to 
their advantage to solidify these other 
market connections, rather than return 
to the American suppliers—despite the 
fact that the quotas have forced Ameri- 
ean prices down. 

This same issue of Footwear News re- 
ports a 2.4-percent increase in depart- 
ment store prices over the 12-month pe- 
riod ending in July 1966—the biggest 
such increase since the year ending July 
1951—and that shoe prices led the way 
in this big increase. Men’s and boys’ 
shoes showed a price increase of 8.4 per- 
cent during this period, and women’s 
and children’s shoes increased 7 percent. 
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These were the largest increases on any 
items. 

Mr. Speaker, at the same time domestic 
hide prices remain unnecessarily low, and 
the American cattle producer is losing 
millions of dollars because of this arti- 
ficial market situation. 

We have here a situation where every- 
body is the loser. The cattleman’s herd 
is worth less because hide prices are 
down, the consumer is paying more for 
his shoes despite the fact that hide prices 
are down, the exporter is losing his for- 
eign market because of uncertainty 
brought on by the quota system, and the 
American economy has lost an oppor- 
tunity to bring dollars home. 

Mr. Speaker, these are four good rea- 
sons the Department of Commerce should 
rescind the hide export quota system. If 
there is any convincing and realistic 
reason for keeping these quotas, I have 
yet to hear it. 


THE TUALATIN FEDERAL RECLAMA- 
TION PROJECT, OREGON 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (S. 254) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to construct, operate, and maintain the 
Tualatin Federal reclamation project, 
Oregon, and for other purposes, and ask 
unanimous consent that the statement of 
the managers on the part of the House 
be read in lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object—and I shall not ob- 
ject—I wonder if the gentleman from 
New York has advised the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] that he 
planned to call up this conference report 
this morning? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARENDS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. No, I have not, because 
this responsibility came my way rather 
suddenly, But I would say to the gentle- 
man from Illinois that the bill which we 
bring back is identical to the legislation 
already passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman from 
New York feels certain that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SawLOR ] is 
in agreement with this conference re- 
port? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania signed it. 

Mr. ARENDS. He signed it? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Les, sir. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, I with- 
draw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendments of the House to the Bill (S. 254) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
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construct, operate, and maintain the Tuala- 
tin Federal reclamation project, agp eo — 


mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House; and 
agree to the same. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Managerson the Part of the House. 


HENRY M, JACKSON, 


THOMAS H, KUCHEL, 
LEN B. JORDAN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 254) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, oper- 
ate, and maintain the Tualatin Federal Rec- 
lamation Project, Oregon, and for other pur- 
poses, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompanying 
conference report. 

The conference committee agreed upon the 
language of the House amendment, The po- 
sition of the conference committee on two 
matters involved in this legislation is set out 
in this statement. 


WATER QUALITY CONTROL 


The Senate-passed bill included “water 
quality control” with a nonreimbursable al- 
location of $2,020,800 to this purpose. The 
House amendment does not include “water 
quality control” as a purpose in the Tualatin 
project. 

The conference committee requested in- 
formation on this matter from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. By letter of August 
23, 1966, the Department furnished informa- 
tion on the water quality control allocations 
recommended for the Tualatin project and 
also for the Dolores project in Colorado. 
Also, in this letter, the conference commit- 
tee’s attention was called to the fact that 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration is now in the Department of the 
Interior and that the Department now has 
responsibility for making the findings with 
respect to water quality control allocations. 
The letter further stated: 

“Further, the policy questions and proce- 
dures for evaluation of water quality control 
benefits and for determining the reimbursa- 
bility of costs allocated to that function are 
now being studied by a committee of the 
Water Resources Council.” 

In view of apparent inconsistencies in the 
handling of “water quality control” with re- 
spect to different projects and the fact that 
the reimbursability of costs allocated to this 
function is presently being restudied, the 
Conference Committee agreed to leave out 
“water quality control” as a project purpose 
on a nonreimbursable basis, although it has 
no objection to operation for “water quality 
control” if the costs of such operations are 
reimbursable by the beneficiaries. The con- 
ference committee understands that the Sec- 
retary has authority for operation of the 
project for “water quality control” on this 
basis as he does for furnishing water for 
other miscellaneous purposes. 

The physical plan for the Tualatin project 
will be the same regardless of whether the 
project is operated for “water quality con- 
trol”, The difference is only in the operating 
plan. Thus, the action of the conference 
committee does not foreclose later approval 
of project operation for “water quality con- 
trol on a nonreimbursable basis. If the 
studies presently being conducted result in 
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equitable and consistent policies with re- 
spect to including “water quality control” 
as a function in water resources projects 
and repayment of the costs thereof, then the 
legislation can be amended to give the Tua- 
latin project the benefit of such policy. 
RECREATION AND FISH AND WILDLIFE 

The conference committee agreed upon the 
language of section 3 in the House amend- 
ment which provides that the conservation 
and development of the fish and wildlife 
resources and the enhancement of the rec- 
reation opportunities in connection with the 
Tualatin project shall be in accordance with 
the provisions of the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act. The conference committee 
believes that this language plus the inclu- 
sion of these functions as project purposes 
in section 1 of the legislation gives the Sec- 
retary ample authority to investigate, plan, 
construct, operate and maintain recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement facilities 
in connection with the Tualatin project. 

By letter of April 1, 1966, the Department's 
Legislative Counsel recommended that Sec- 
tion 3 of the legislation be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec.3. The Secretary is authorized, as a 
part of the project to investigate, plan, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain, or otherwise 
provide for public outdoor recreation and 
fish and wildlife enhancement facilities, to 
acquire or otherwise make available such ad- 
jacent lands or interests therein as are neces- 
sary for public outdoor recreation or fish and 
wildlife use, and to provide for public use 
and enjoyment of project lands, facilities 
and water areas in a manner coordinated 
with the other project purposes. Such rec- 
reation and fish and wildlife enhancement 
costs shall be nonreimbursable.” 

The language adopted by the conference 
committee gives the Secretary precisely the 
same authority, so far as it is consistent with 
the project plan and the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act, as 
the language recommended by the Depart- 
ment would have done and does so in more 
succinct form. 

WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 

WALTER ROGERS, 

JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, are all 
amendments or changes in this bill ger- 
mane to the bill; is this correct? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. That is my under- 
standing; yes, that they are germane. 
The bill, as I say, is identical with the 
bill which we passed in the House of 
Representatives. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’3RIEN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
ference report which we bring back for 
House consideration today is identical 
to the legislation already approved by 
the House. The conference committee 
agreed upon the language of the House 
amendment. 

There is one matter involved in this 
legislation which the conference com- 
mittee considered at some length and 
which warrants a brief explanation in 
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connection with the consideration of the 
conference report. The Senate-passed 
bill included “water quality control” as 
a purpose in the Tualatin project which 
carried with it a nonreimbursable allo- 
cation of $2,020,800 to such purpose. 
When this legislation was considered 
in our committee, water quality control” 
was eliminated as a purpose in the proj- 
ect and provision was made for allocating 
the $2,020,800 among the other project 
purposes. In its consideration of this 
matter, the conference committee re- 
quested additional information from the 
Department of the Interior. Included 
in the information furnished was a re- 
minder that the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration is now in 
the Department of the Interior and that 
the Department now has the responsi- 
bility for making the findings with re- 
spect to water quality control allocations 
and the reimbursability thereof. It is 
further stated in the letter that the 
“policy questions and procedures for 
evaluation of water quality control bene- 
fits and for determining the reimburs- 
ability of costs allocated to that function 
are now being studied by a committee 
of the Water Resources Council.” 

In view of the fact that the reim- 
bursability of costs allocated to “water 
quality control” is presently being re- 
studied and the fact that, in the past, 
there have been inconsistencies in the 
handling of “water quality control” with 
respect to different projects, the confer- 
ence committee agreed to leave out “wa- 
ter quality control” as a project purpose 
on a nonreimbursable basis at this time. 
There is no objection to project opera- 
tion whereby water is released for “water 
quality control” if the cost thereof is 
made reimbursable by the beneficiaries of 
such operation, and the Secretary already 
has authority for operation on this basis. 

The elimination of water quality con- 
trol” as a purpose in the Tualatin proj- 
ect does not change the physical plan of 
development. The difference is only in 
the project operating plan. Thus, the 
action of the conference committee does 
not foreclose later inclusion of this func- 
tion on a nonreimbursable basis when 
an equitable and consistent policy with 
respect to inclusion of “water quality 
control” as a purpose in water resources 
development projects has been estab- 
lished. The Tualatin project can be given 
the benefits of such policy by amend- 
ing legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, S. 254 will authorize a 
relatively small, but a very meritorious 
and much-needed Federal reclamation 
project in the State of Oregon. The 
project, estimated to cost about $21 mil- 
lion, is a multiple-purpose development 
providing for the irrigation of approxi- 
mately 17,000 acres, municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply to several towns 
in the project area, recreation opportu- 
nities and fish and wildlife conservation. 

I urge the adoption of the conference 
report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the conference 
report. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


TO AUTHORIZE ADDITIONAL GS-16, 
GS-17, AND GS-18 POSITIONS 


Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 2393) to au- 
thorize additional GS-16, GS-17, and 
GS-18 positions for use in agencies or 
functions created or substantially ex- 
panded after June 30, 1965, with House 
amendments thereto, insist upon the 
House amendments and agree to the 
conference requested by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? The Chair hears none and 
appoints the following conferees: Messrs. 
DULsK!I, HENDERSON, and Gross. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is the day set 
for the call of the Consent Calendar. 

The Clerk will call the first bill on 
the Consent Calendar. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY 


The Clerk called the Senate joint res- 
olution (S.J. Res. 108) to amend the joint 
resolution providing for membership of 
the United States in the Pan American 
Institute of Geography and History and 
to authorize appropriations therefor. 

Mr, HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that this Senate joint 
resolution be passed over without prej- 
udice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]? 

There was no objection. 


PAYMENT OF INSTALLMENTS ON 
FARMERS HOME ADMINISTRA- 
TION INSURED LOANS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15510) 
to amend the Consolidated Farmers 
Home Administration Act of 1961 to au- 
thorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
hold prepayments made to the Secretary 
by insured loan borrowers and transmit 
them to the holder of the note in install- 
ments as they become due. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, and I shall not object, 
I simply want to state that in the 
interim the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Poace], vice chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, has explained the 
intent of this bill to authorize the Farm- 
ers Home Administration to pay off, but 
not necessarily use funds collected as 
prepayments, according to contracts 
with those to whom they discount these 
notes or debentures. 

Based on that, plus the letter from the 
director of the Farmers Home Admin- 
istration in Missouri which simply 
states that although investors would 
object strenuously when they do not re- 
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ceive at least the amount of accrued in- 
terest on each installment date, the 
committee does feel that the note-holder 
might not receive payment for several 
years and lose his accrued interest in 
any one intervening year in cases of pre- 
payment. Those who are purchasing 
the discounted notes understand it. 

This relieves the question I had in my 
mind the last time this was put over 
without prejudice on the Consent Calen- 
dar, as far as undue usage of funds were 
concerned, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objectior. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 15510 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graph (2) of subsection 309(f) of the Con- 
solidated Farmers Home Administration Act 
of 1961 is amended by striking out the words 
“the due date of the annual installment” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the word due“. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DELETE INTEREST RATE LIMITA- 
TION ON DEBENTURES, ISSUED BY 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT 
BANKS 


The Clerk called the House Joint Res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 1217) to delete the 
interest rate limitation on debentures 
issued by Federal intermediate credit 
banks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this joint resolution be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I do so in order to 
point out just what is in this bill and the 
necessity for passing it. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not think this legis- 
lation was understood 2 weeks ago. I 
think that it probably is not understood 
now because when you bring in a bill 
that allows someone to charge a higher 
interest rate than he could have charged 
you in the past, you are immediately 
suspected of trying to raise, rather than 
reduce interest rates. 

But this involves the whole credit 
structure of the intermediate credit 
banks. Those banks loaned more than 
$5 billion last year. If this bill is not 
passed and if they are not able to sell 
their debentures on the 19th day of this 
month, they will not have the funds 
necessary to pay the debentures that 
come due in October. That is about $300 
million which will come due in October. 

The present law prohibits the Farm 
Credit Administration—or the interme- 
diate credit banks through the Farm 
Credit Administration—from paying an 
interest rate in excess of 6 percent or 
selling their debentures at a discount so 
that they will pay more than 6 percent. 
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The lawyers of the banks have inter- 
preted that to mean that they cannot 
discount this paper as a great many of 
the other institutions do, but they must 
actually write the full interest rate in the 
debentures, and sell the debentures at 
par. 

That means that they cannot do what 
other agencies are doing, putting a 5-per- 
cent interest rate on the face of the note 
and then discounting the notes 5 per- 
cent or 10 percent which actually comes 
to something over 6-percent interest. 
They must sell these debentures at par 
and pay an interest rate not to exceed 
6 percent. The last debentures they 
sold brought exactly 6 percent. It took 
6 percent to move them. Since that time 
the interest level over the country has 
gone up. Comparable bonds and deben- 
tures of other agencies have sold at from 
6 % percent to 6½ percent. There is no 
reason to believe that the intermediate 
credit banks can move their debentures 
at less than 6 percent. If it should hap- 
pen that they cannot move these deben- 
tures on the 19th day of this month, 
they will have no funds with which to 
pay the debentures which come due in 
October. 

I know we are all concerned—we are 
terribly concerned—about the rise in 
interest rates. But if we let $300 mil- 
lion of the notes of this agency go in 
default, I believe that all of us under- 
stand that it will have a far more adverse 
effect on interest rates, not merely for 
the intermediate credit banks and not 
merely for the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, but interest rates in general will 
be far more adversely affected than they 
could possibly be affected by this legisla- 
tion. 

It comes to an unhappy choice. None 
of us like to make the choice. None of 
us want to see these people paying more 
than they are having to pay now. But 
I know of no way on earth whereby you 
could move these debentures into the 
markets of the world without paying the 
going rate of interest. Who would buy 
them? 

If you want to discount these notes 
and do indirectly what we ask you to 
do directly, you would still have to 
change the law. I do not think anyone 
wants to do this in an indirect manner, 
although we are doing it in an indirect 
manner for a great many other agencies. 
Because we are trying to do this on the 
up and up and, when the law says 6 
percent, we do not pay more than 6 per- 
cent, we find ourselves in a position of 
not being able to move these debentures. 
That is the reason we feel it is so im- 
portant at this time, so important in 
point of time, because there are only 
about 13 days until this sale must take 
place. 

I hope the gentleman will be willing to 
let this bill become law at once. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POAGE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. In further- 
ance of my colleague’s explanation of 
this particular resolution, I only desire 
to add that this is certainly a very urgent 
and a very necessary effort. I hope and 
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trust that there will be no objection to 
this particular bill on the Consent 
Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I renew my request and ask 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. There is a rule pending on 
this bill. It was on the calendar last 
week. It can be called up in regular 
order this week and the House can vote 
on it. This House should vote on the 
important question of whether we are 
going to be in favor of paying 6 percent 
or more interest on debentures issued by 
me Federal intermediate credit banks. 
There is no reason that I know of why 
the measure could not be called up this 
afternoon or tomorrow on the regular 
calendar. It could then be voted on in 
the regular manner. As I understand, 
a rule has already been granted. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this legislation in- 
volves, in a measure, the credit of the 
U.S. Government. When these deben- 
tures come due, they must be paid. It 
would be catastrophic if they were not 
paid, So it seems to me imperative from 
the standpoint of all of us who are in- 
terested in the stability of the Govern- 
ment and in a sound economic structure 
that we should not want to do such great 
violence as would be involved in our 
failure to pass this bill. 

So I am hoping that this bill can be 
considered now, because the schedule is 
such and the time is so short it seems to 
me we ought to move. I was hoping that 
the gentleman would not ask that the 
bill be passed over, as I am sure he is 
familiar with it and does not want to see 
damage done to the credit structure in 
the United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in view of the entreaties and 
pleas, I withdraw my objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate resolution (S.J. Res. 178) be consid- 
ered in lieu of the House resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S.J. Res. 178 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
second sentence of section 203(b) of the 
Federal Farm Loan Act, as amended (12 
U.S.C. 1042), relating to debentures issued 
by Federal intermediate credit banks is 
amended by deleting “, not exceeding 6 per 
centum per annum” therefrom, 


The resolution was ordered to be read 
a third time, was read the third time, 
and passed, and a motion to reconsider 
was laid on the table. 

House Resolution 983 was laid on the 
table. 

A similar House resolution (H. J. Res. 
1217) was laid on the table. 
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REPEALING CERTAIN PROVISIONS 
OF THE ACT OF JANUARY 21, 1929 
(45 STAT. 1091), AS AMENDED 


The Clerk called the bill S. 2366 to 
repeal certain provisions of the act of 
January 21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1091), as 
amended. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the pro- 
ponent of this bill could explain why 
it is of advantage to relax restrictive and 
inhibitive management of the lands of 
this land-grant university, including the 
prohibition against mortgages and en- 
cumbrances, as well as the requirement 
that sales be made at public auction? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
during 1929, Congress passed an act 
granting 100,000 acres of Federal public 
domain to the then Agricultural College 
and School of Mines in Alaska, now 
known as the University of Alaska. At 
that time Congress provided detailed re- 
strictions on how the Territory of Alas- 
ka could manage and dispose of any of 
this university land. 

This legislation would repeal sections 
3 through 7 of the act of January 21, 1929, 
and the Department of the Interior con- 
curs that they are no longer needed, be- 
cause the State of Alaska has its own 
restrictive statutes on the subject. Re- 
pealing sections 3 through 7 of the 1929 
act would not remove all restrictions 
upon the disposition of the university 
land. It would merely leave it up to 
the State to retain or modify its own 
restrictive provisions. 

The Department of the Interior says 
that these restrictions were, when en- 
acted, probably reasonable because Alas- 
ka was then a territory. With the ad- 
vent of Alaska’s statehood, these unduly 
restrictive conditions became unneces- 
sary provisions of the United States 
Code. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I am famil- 
iar with the history and the background. 
I have read the bill and report. In fact, 
I visited this university. I am very 
proud of it, as I know the gentleman 
from Alaska is. 

But the problem I was having, when 
it was passed over without prejudice on 
August 15, 1966, was why it was un- 
necessarily restrictive on the State of 
Alaska where it was not unduly restric- 
tive when Alaska was the great territory 
she was. 

I see no objection to the land of a land- 
grant college or university, or other- 
wise, being sold to the highest bidder. 
Does the gentleman mean to inform me 
directly that the laws of the State of 
Alaska now care for this, in lieu of the 
Federal restrictions? 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Les; and it 
is so stated in the report, which says that 
the change by the Congress would not be 
immediately effective because conform- 
ing legislation is still in effect or being 
considered by the State. As the Depart- 
ment of Interior says, the State should 
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now be allowed to manage and control 
the land assets of the university, instead 
of our doing it by this particular statute. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the gentleman knows I am a “States’ 
righter“ in most areas, and I believe in 
the 10th amendment to our Constitution. 
If he is implying to me that the State 
of Alaska now has inherent in its own 
code and laws the fact that it will make 
sales at public auction, and that they 
will maintain necessary restrictions for 
the protection of the State university 
and the State of Alaska—that is all I 
need. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Alaska. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I will say that the State will impose its 
own appropriate restrictions. But I 
must also say that the present law allows 
the sale of university lands by sealed bids 
as well as by public auction. With that 
one modification, I warrant all that the 
gentleman requires. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 2366 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tions 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of the Act of January 21, 
1929 (45 Stat. 1091), as amended, are hereby 
repealed. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


WOLF TRAP FARM PARK, FAIRFAX 
COUNTY, VA. 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3423) to 
provide for the establishment of the 
Wolf Trap Farm Park in Fairfax County, 
Va., and for other purposes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


ADJUSTING LEGISLATIVE JURIS- 
DICTION AT CAMP ATTERBURY, 
IND. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15244) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Army 
to adjust the legislative jurisdiction ex- 
ercised by the United States over lands 
within Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 15244 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That not- 
withstanding any other provision of law, the 
Secretary of the Army may, at such times as 
he may deem desirable, relinquish to the 
State of Indiana All, or such portion as he 
may deem desirable for relinquishment, of 
the jurisdiction heretofore acquired by the 
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United States over any land within Camp 
Atterbury, Indiana, reserving to the United 
States such concurrent or partial jurisdic- 
tion as he may deem necessary. Relinquish- 
ment of jurisdiction under the authority of 
this Act may be made by filing with the Gov- 
ernor of the State of Indiana a notice of 
such relinquishment, which shall take effect 
upon acceptance thereof by the State of 
Indiana in such manner as its laws may 
prescribe. 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 
15244 is a bill to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction of the United States over 
lands within Camp Atterbury, Ind. 

This is another bill in a long series of 
legislation over the years to correct dif- 
ficulties occasioned by the exclusive ju- 
risdiction which the United States has 
over some properties. 

In the case of Camp Atterbury, the 
purpose is to permit the Secretary of the 
Army to retrocede to the State of Indiana 
such portion of the legislative jurisdiction 
of the United States, over such areas of 
land within Camp Atterbury, as he deems 
desirable. This authority is sought par- 
ticularly to permit the State of Indiana 
to exercise police surveillance over the 
several public highways traversing the 
post, and also over certain areas which 
have been or may be leased, licensed, or 
permitted to other Federal or State agen- 
cies for civilian use. 

Camp Atterbury was established in 
1942 as an infantry training camp on 
some 40,000 acres of land and was used 
extensively for training purposes until 
1954. Since 1954 it has remained in an 
inactive status and retained for mobiliza- 
tion requirements. 

We learned in committee that during 
the past several years the problem of ex- 
ercising adequate security and law en- 
forcement has become increasingly dif- 
ficult. The camp is traversed by several 
major roads predominately used by the 
general public as main arteries to connect 
with highways U.S. 31 and State 252. 
Some of the land is leased for livestock 
grazing, also a substantial segment of the 
post facilities has been permitted to the 
Job Corps, and the State of Indiana 
utilizes some 3,600 acres for National 
Guard weekend training with an attend- 
ance of 7,000 to 9,000 during the summer 
months. The police surveillance neces- 
sitated by, this extensive local civilian 
utilization is neither practical nor appro- 
priate for the Federal Government. The 
State and local police are desirous of pro- 
viding this surveillance but are without 
authority to do so because of the jurisdic- 
tion of the United States. 

Nothing in the bill relates in any way to 
disposal of property within Camp At- 
bury. It relates only to the jurisdic- 
tion of the Federal Government. 

As I have said, this is just one more 
bill in a long series of bills to provide 
appropriate local police jurisdiction over 
Federal properties. I urge its passage. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
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time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE LAW ESTABLISH- 
ING THE REVOLVING FUND FOR 
EXPERT ASSISTANCE LOANS TO 
INDIAN TRIBES 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15059) 
to amend the law establishing the revolv- 
ing fund for expert assistance loans to 
Indian tribes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 3354, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill as follows: 

S. 3354 
An act to amend the law establishing the 
revolving fund for expert assistance loans 
to Indian tribes, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the ap- 
propriation authorization in section 1 of 
the Act of November 4, 1963 (77 Stat. 301), 
is hereby amended by changing 8900, 000“ 
to “$1,800,000”. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 15059) was 
laid on the table. 


EXTENDING TERMINATION DATE 
OF THE INDIAN CLAIMS COMMIS- 
SION TO APRIL 10, 1969 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5392) to 
terminate the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion, and for other purposes. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5392 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
23 of the Act entitled “An Act to create an 
Indian Claims Commission, to provide for 
the powers, duties, and functions thereof, 
and for other purposes”, approved August 
13, 1946, as amended (25 U.S.C. 70v), is 
amended by striking out “April 10, 1962” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “April 10, 1964,”. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to terminate the existence of the 
Indian Claims Commission, and for other 
purposes.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table, 


LONG-TERM LEASES ON THE PA- 
PAGO INDIAN RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7648) 
to authorize long-term leases on the 
Papago Indian Reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, this bill does not 
conform to the objectors’ criteria estab- 
lished at the beginning of the 89th Con- 
gress, in that there is an unfavorable De- 
partment of Justice report and recom- 
mendation. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman if he can explain this or 
tell us there has been an interim approv- 
ing report. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. I thank th 
gentleman for yielding. d 

This bill is to provide authority for 
long-term leases on two Indian reserva- 
tions. One is in the district of the gen- 
tleman from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], and 
the other is in my district. 'These res- 
ervations are both near cities which are 
growing, and their development, there- 
fore, presents very special problems. 

The main thrust of the bill actually is 
approved by a report from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

The report which the gentleman from 
Missouri mentions is a report by the 
Justice Department on an ancillary por- 
tion of the bill, which has to do with pos- 
sible assumption of certain quantums of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction by the 
State of Arizona, or its political subdivi- 
sions, over crimes committed on Indian 
reservations, and on certain civil mat- 
ters, all of which is done by consent of 
the Indians and the State. 

I point out to the gentleman that 
Public Law 280, passed by the 83d Con- 
gress, allows a State to take jurisdiction 
of crimes committed on Indian reserva- 
tions and of civil matters on Indian res- 
ervations. 

The intent of this bill is to provide an 
area of jurisdiction in addition to that 
provided by Public Law 280, and not as 
opposed to or in derogation of Public Law 
280. This bill will allow the State of 
Arizona, the Indians, and the Secretary 
of the Interior to make arrangements 
as to the areas of jurisdiction to be as- 
sumed, the territorial extent and the 
nature of which is agreeable to all of 
those involved. This is an arrangement 
different from Public Law 280, under 
which the State either takes jurisdiction 
of the whole reservation or none what- 
soever. 

This is tailor made for these particular 
reservations. 

I might say to the gentleman that the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs considered the matter very care- 
fully. It agreed that the arrangement 
which was set forth in the bill was nec- 
essary and reasonable in this instance, 
not withstanding the objections of the 
Department of Justice. 

Lhope that the gentleman will not find 
it necessary to object. Time is of the 
essence, because we do have agreement 
with practically everybody involved in 
this bill and we hope it can become law 
in this session of Congress. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. I will say to the gentle- 
man, and then I will be delighted to yield 
to the other “party litigant,” that the 
question before the House is whether or 
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not this type of legislation should pass by 
unanimous consent. Toward that end 
and in the interest of expediting the busi- 
ness of Congress, and the House particu- 
larly; certain criteria have been estab- 
lished, including lack of adverse depart- 
mental reports. I do not think very 
much of the Department of the Interior 
in some of its land grabbing; nor do I 
think much of the Department of Jus- 
tice in its failure to back up the con- 
stabulary in general. So, playing off one 
department against the other is un- 
impressive, and the fact still remains 
that there is a negative departmental 
report as to the unanimous-consent pas- 
sage of this bill. It does not conform to 
the criteria set down by the gentleman 
from Colorado, the chairman of the ob- 
jectors on the other side of the aisle, at 
the beginning of the 89th Congress, and 
sanctioned by this body. 

Furthermore, I will say to my col- 
league from Arizona, whom I am most 
anxious to help by expediting this legis- 
lation, the question is as to whether or 
not it cannot be passed under the House 
rules in the Congress in time to still as- 
suage all of those who are now in agree- 
ment locally. Only the Department of 
Justice appears to be “out of step.” It 
not only includes a question of criminal 
jurisdiction over parts of Indian reserva- 
tions, but the Department of Justice 
states there is a piecemeal extension of 
local laws and city ordinances and the 
legislation of the subdepartments of the 
great State of Arizona on the reserva- 
tions of the Indians. Is this or is it not 
true; and is there or is there not a re- 
moval of the objection by the Depart- 
ment of Justice? 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Yes. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. UDALL. To answer the gentle- 
man’s question specifically, no. The De- 
partment of Justice still takes the posi- 
tion that it takes in the report, but the 
bill does about 20 things, and the De- 
partment of Justice report deals with 
one of those peripheral things. 

Mr. HALL. Let me interrupt the gen- 
tleman long enough to say that I have 
read the 20 things it does. Please do not 
list them. 

Mr. UDALL. I thank the gentleman 
for that. All I wanted to say was this: 
The Department of Justice has a pro 
forma position which it has made over 
and over again against any piecemeal 
assumption or retrocession of jurisdic- 
tion. It has gone through the motions 
of making that position clear in this bill, 
but our committee has overridden the 
Department of Justice’s position on that 
narrow point on other occasions. There 
is a precedent for doing this. The gen- 
tleman from Florida, a great friend of 
the Indians, and a real authority on the 
bill, which came out from the commit- 
tee unanimously, heard testimony on 
this. The gentleman from South Dakota 
Mr. Berry] came out to Arizona. I 
cleared the draft of the bill with Mr. 
RHopEs and I hope that the gentleman, 
who is one of the objectors, will not raise 
any objection to the bill at this time in 
the light of the lateness of the session. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, am I ad- 
vised by the gentleman from Arizona 
that at least locally, as far as the councils 
and the chiefs of the reservations are 
concerned, they are in agreement with 
the local subdivisions of the State of Ari- 
zona as to the passage of this bill. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALL. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. The Salt 
River Indian Tribe, whose reservation is 
in my district, recently wrote a letter to 
me indicating that they support this 
bill as it was reported from the Interior 
and Insular Affairs Committee. 

Mr. UDALL. And the Papago Tribe 
and the Tucson City Council adopted 
See approving the passage of the 
bill. 

Mr. HALL. Are those tribal actions 
available for the RECORD? 

Mr. UDALL. They are in the RECORD. 
They are in the Recorp. 

Mr. HALL. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HALEY], the distin- 
guished chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HALEY. May I say to the distin- 
guished gentleman that this is not the 
first time the Department of Justice has 
been out of step. Traditionally they 
have been. But may I say to my friend 
that I visited both of these reservations 
last fall. This legislation is vitally 
necessary for the continued advance- 
ment of the two tribes involved. While 
they may not have absolute agreement 
among the various communities close to 
the two reservations, still I think this is 
the best legislation we can get at this 
particular time. 

I believe it will serve the purpose. I 
further believe that it will be a tremen- 
dous help to the advancement of the eco- 
nomic growth of these two tribes and to 
the communities involved. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will 
not object. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
array of people who have been mustered 
in favor of this legislation, against the 
position of the Department of Justice, 
and including local support, as well as 
the obvious extra duties on the part of 
the Justice Department in providing sup- 
port for the constabulary nationwide in 
these times of riot and insurrection, I do 
not want to impose any additional duties 
upon them and, so, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 7648 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That any 
trust or restricted Indian lands, whether 
tribally or individually owned, located on 
the Papago Indian Reservation, including all 
segments thereof, in the State of Arizona, 
may be leased by the Indian owners, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for public, religious, educational, recrea- 
tional, residential, business, farming or graz- 
ing purposes, including the development or 
utilization of natural resources in connec- 
tion with operations under such leases, but 


no lease shall be executed under this Act for 
purposes that are subject to the laws govern- 
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ing mining leases on Indian lands. The 
term of a grazing lease or a farming lease 
that does not require the making of a sub- 
stantial investment in the improvement of 
the land shall not exceed ten years. The 
term of a farming lease that requires the 
making of a substantial investment in the 
improvement of the land shall not exceed 
forty years. The term of any other lease 
shall not exceed ninety-nine years. No lease 
shall contain an option to renew which ex- 
tends the term beyond the maximum term 
permitted by this Act. The Secretary of the 
Interior shall not approve any lease with a 
term that is longer than is necessary in his 
judgment to obtain maximum economic 
benefits for the Indian owners. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the enabling Act for the admission of the 
State of Arizona, the consent of the United 
States is hereby given to the people of the 
State of Arizona to amend, if necessary, their 
State constitution or existing statutes, as 
the case may be, to remove any legal impedi- 
ment to the assumption of civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction over the Papago Indian Re- 
servation in accordance with this Act. With 
the consent of the Papago Tribal Council 
and the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the State of Arizona may assume 
permanently or for such period of time as 
may be authorized by said council and Sec- 
retary all or any part of the civil and crim- 
inal jurisdiction over all or any portions of 
the Papago Reservation. After such assump- 
tion of jurisdiction, any municipality whose 
exterior boundaries are located adjacent to 
or within ten miles of the Papago Reserva- 
tion, may, with the consent of the Papago 
Tribal Council and the approval of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, annex all or any por- 
tions of the Papago Reservation whereupon 
all or any part as may be authorized by the 
said council and Secretary of the laws, ordi- 
nances, codes, resolutions, rules, or other 
regulations of such municipality, including 
zoning laws and building codes, shall be of 
the same force and effect within the area 
so annexed as they are within the remainder 
of the municipality. 

Sec. 3. The individual or tribal owner of 
trust or restricted Indian land on the Papago 
Reservation may, with the approval of the 
Secretary, dedicate land to the public, for 
streets, alleys, or other public purposes under 
any applicable laws of the State of Arizona, 
Furthermore, nothing contained herein, shall 
limit the authority of the Papago Tribe, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
to provide in lease agreements for the ex- 
tension of some or all of the State and county 
zoning ordinances, housing codes and health 
and sanitation laws to areas leased pursuant 
to this Act. 

Sec. 4. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
abridge the power of the Papago Tribal Coun- 
cil to enact zoning, building and sanitary 
regulations covering particular lands on the 
reservation in the absence of State civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over such particular 
lands, and the Papago Tribal Council may 
contract with local municipalities for assist- 
ance in preparing such regulations to insure, 
insofar as desired, that they are consistent 
with regulations applicable in surrounding 
areas. 

Sec. 5. The Papago Tribal Council, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
may contract with the State of Arizona or its 
political subdivisions for the furnishing of 
water, sewerage, law enforcement, or other 
public services on terms and conditions 
deemed advantageous to the tribe or to the 
individual Indian owners. 

Sec. 6. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
abridge any rights of the State of Arizona or 
its political subdivisions under existing laws 
to tax leasehold interests, buildings, improve- 
ments and personal property of non-Indians 
located on the Papago Reservation, nor shall 
it alter or abridge in any way the authority 
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under existing law of public school districts 
to include areas within the Papago Reserxa- 
tion. 

Sec. 7. Nothing in this Act shall authorize 
the taxation of any interest in real or per- 
sonal property, including water rights, held 
in trust by the United States or held by an 
individual Indian or the Papago Tribe sub- 
ject to a restriction against alienation im- 
posed by the United States, or any income 
therefrom; nor shall it confer jurisdiction 
upon the State of Arizona to adjudicate, in 
probate proceedings or otherwise, the owner- 
ship or right to possession of such property 
or any interest therein. 

Sec. 8. Trust or restricted lands of de- 
ceased Indians located on the Papago Reser- 
vation may be leased under this Act, for the 
benefit of their heirs or devisees, in the cir- 
cumstances and by the persons prescribed in 
the Act of July 8, 1940 (54 Stat. 745; 25 U.S.C. 
1946 edition, sec, 280, as amended): Pro- 
vided, That if the authority of the Secretary 
under this section is delegated to a subordi- 
mate official, then any heir or devisee shall 
have the right to appeal the action of any 
such official to the Secretary under such rules 
and regulations as he may prescribe. 

Sec. 9. No rent or other consideration for 
the use of land leased under this Act shall 
be paid or collected more than one year in 
advance, unless so provided in the lease. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
approve no lease pursuant to this Act that 
contains any provision that will prevent or 
delay a termination of Federal trust respon- 
sibilities with respect to the land during the 
term of the lease. 

Sec. 11. Nothing contained in this Act shall 
be construed to repeal any authority to lease 
trust or restricted Indian lands conferred by 
or pursuant to any other provision of law. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following language: 

“That any trust or restricted Indian lands, 
whether tribally or individually owned, 
located on the San Xavier Indian Reserva- 
tion and the Salt River Prima-Maricopa 
Indian Reservation, in the State of Arizona, 
may be leased by the Indian owners, with 
the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, 
for public, religious, educational, recrea- 
tional, residential, business, farming or graz- 
ing purposes, including the development or 
utilization of natural resources in connec- 
tion with operations under such leases, but 
no lease shall be executed under this Act 
for purposes that are subject to the laws 
governing mining leases on Indian lands. 
The term of grazing lease shall not exceed 
ten years, the term of a farming lease that 
does not require the making of a substantial 
investment in the improvement of the land 
shall not exceed ten years, and the term of 
a farming lease that requires the making 
ot a substantial investment in the improve- 
ment of the land shall not exceed forty years. 
The term of any other lease shall not exceed 
ninety-nine years. No lease shall contain 
an option to renew which, if exercised, will 
extend the total term beyond the maximum 
term permitted by this Act. The Secretary 
of the Interior shall not approve any lease 
with a term that is longer than is necessary 
in his judgment to obtain maximum eco- 
nomic benefits for the Indian owners. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Every lease entered into under 
the first section of this Act shall contain a 
covenant on the part of the lessee that he 
will not commit or permit on the leased land 
any act which causes waste or a nuisance or 
which creates a hazard to health of persons 
or to property, wherever such persons or 
property may be. 

“(b) The State of Arizona, or any polit- 
ical subdivision thereof contiguous with the 
San Xavier or Salt River Prima-Maricopa 
Indian Reservations, may bring suit, with- 
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out regard to the amount in controversy, 
in the United States District Court for the 
District of Arizona to abate or enjoin any 
violation of the covenant required under sec- 
tion 2(a) of this Act: Provided, That if, by 
reason of the citizenship of the parties and 
the law applicable to the cause of action, the 
District Court finds it lacks jurisdiction to 
hear and determine such suit, it may be 
brought in any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion of the State of Arizona. 

“Sec. 3. (a) The Secretary of the Interior 
shall, before he approves any lease under 


this Act for public, religious, educational, 


recreational, business, or residential purposes 
and if he determines that such lease will sub- 
stantially affect the governmental interests 


of a municipality described hereunder, notify 


the appropriate authorities of any munici- 
pality contiguous adjacent to the San Xavier 
or Salt River Pima-Maricopa Reservation, as 
the case may be, of the pendency of the 
proposed lease and, in his discretion, furnish 
them with an outline of the major provisions 
of the lease which affect such governmental 
interests and shall consider any comments 
on the terms of the lease affecting the muni- 
cipality, or on the absence of such terms 
from the lease, that such authorities may 
offer within such reasonable period, but not 
more than thirty days, as the Secretary may 
prescribe in his notice to them. 

“(b) It is the intent of the Congress that 
the terms under which lands located on the 
San Xavier and Salt River Pima-Maricopa 
Reservations are developed by non-Indian 
lessees shall, to the extent reasonably pos- 
sible, be similar to those applicable under 
State or local law to the development of 
non-Indian lands in the municipalities con- 
tiguous thereto. 

“Sec. 4. Trust or restricted lands of de- 
ceased Indians located on the San Xavier 
and Salt River Pima-Maricopa Reservations 
may be leased under this Act, for the benefit 
of their heirs or devisees, in the circum- 
stances and by the persons prescribed in the 
Act of July 8, 1940 (54 Stat, 745; 25 U.S. C. 
380): Provided, That if the authority of the 
Secretary under this section is delegated to 
a subordinate official, then any heir or 
devisee shall have the right to appeal the 
action of any such official to the Secretary 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
prescribe. 

“Sec. 5. No rent or other consideration for 
the use of land leased under this Act shall 
be paid or collected more than one year in 
advance, unless so provided in the lease. 

“Src. 6. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
approve no lease pursuant to this Act that 
contains any provision that will prevent or 
delay a termination of Federal trust re- 
sponsibilities with respect to the land during 
the term of the lease. 

“Sec. 7. Individual or tribal owners of trust 
or restricted Indian land on the San Xavier 
and Salt River Pima-Maricopa Reservations 
may, with the approval of the Secretary, 
dedicate land to the public for streets, alleys, 
or other public purposes under those laws 
of the State of Arizona that are applicable 
to the dedication of land for public purposes. 

“Src. 8. The Papago Council and the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Community Council, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, may contract with the State of 
Arizona or its political subdivisions for the 
furnishing of water, sewerage, law enforce- 
ment, or other public services on terms and 
conditions deemed advantageous to the tribe 
and individual Indian landowners. 

“Sec. 9. Any municipality an exterior 
boundary of which adjoins an exterior bound- 
ary of the San Xavier or the Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Reservation may, with the consent 
of the Papago Council or the Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Indian Community Council, 
as the case may be, and the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, annex all or any 
adjacent portion of the San Xavier Reserva- 
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tion or the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Reser- 
vation and, if it does so, all or any part as 
may be authorized by the said council and 
Secretary of the laws, ordinances, codes, res- 
olutions, rules, or other regulations of such 
municipality (including zoning laws and 
building codes) shall, except as provided in 
section 12, subsections (b) and (c), of this 
Act, be of the same force and effect within 
the area so annexed as they are within the 
remainder of the municipality. It is the 
expectation of the Congress that the councils 
will, and it is the intention of the Congress 
that the Secretary of the Interior shall, at 
the earliest possible time agree to the fullest 
possible and practicable application of such 
laws, ordinances, codes, resolutions, and 
other regulations to the end that the annexed 
portions of the reservations may become an 
integral part of the annexing municipality. 
Section 3, subsection (a) of this Act shall be 
inapplicable to any part of the San Xavier 
or the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Reservation 
which is fully and completely annexed to a 
municipality pursuant to this section. 

“Sec, 10. (a) The State of Arizona may ex- 
ercise, permanently or for a limited period of 
time, as authorized by the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Papago Council or the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Community Council, as 
the case may be, full or partial jurisdiction, 
as agreed upon between said State, council, 
and Secretary, over offenses committed on, 
and causes of action arising on or concerning 
persons within, the whole or such portion or 
portions of the San Xavier and Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Reservations as are likewise 
agreed upon to the same extent as said State 
exercises jurisdiction over like offenses and 
causes of action elsewhere in said State, and 
there shall be applicable to offenses and 
causes of action with respect to which juris- 
diction is so exercised by the State of Arizona 
within or affecting residents of said reserva- 
tions the same laws of general applicability 
which are in force elsewhere in said State: 
Provided, That any tribal ordinance hereto- 
fore or hereafter adopted by the Papago Tribe 
or the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Community 
in the exercise of any authority which it may 
possess and any tribal custom prevalent 
among residents of the reservations aforesaid 
shall, if not inconsistent with the applicable 
civil law of the State or any law of the United 
States, be given full force and effect in the 
determination of causes of action pursuant 
to this section. 

“(b) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the enabling Act for the admission of the 
State of Arizona to the Union (Act of June 
20, 1910, 36 Stat. 557, 568) , the consent of the 
United States is hereby given to the people 
of the State of Arizona to amend, if neces- 
sary, their State constitution or existing 
statutes, as the case may be, to remove any 
legal impediment to the assumption of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction over the San Xavier 
and Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Reser- 
vations in accordance with this Act, 

“Sec. 11. The Papago Council and the Salt 
River Pima-Maricopa Community Council, 
with the consent of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, are hereby authorized, for their re- 
spective reservations, to enact zoning, build- 
ing, and sanitary regulations covering the 
lands on their reservations for which leasing 
authority is granted by this Act in the 
absence of State civil and criminal jurisdic- 
tion over such particular lands, and said 
councils may contract with local municipal- 
ities for assistance in preparing such regula- 
tions. 

“Sec. 12. Nothing contained in this Act 
shall— 

(a) limit the authority of the Papago 
Tribe or the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Com- 
munity, or the individual members thereof, 
with the approval of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, to provide in lease agreements for the 
extension of some or all of the State and 
county zoning ordinances, housing codes, 
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and health and sanitation laws to areas 
leased pursuant to this Act; 

“(b) authorize the alienation, encum- 
brance, or taxation of any interest in real 
or personal property, including water rights, 
held in trust by the United States or held by 
an individual Indian, the Papago Tribe, or 
the Salt River Pima-Maricopa Community 
subject to a restriction against alienation 
imposed by the United States, or any income 
therefrom: Provided, That the foregoing 
shall not affect the power to lease as pro- 
vided in the first section of this Act or the 
power to dedicate as provided in section 7 of 
this Act and shall not affect or abridge 
any right of the State of Arizona or its 
political subdivisions to tax non-Indian 
leasehold and possessory interests, buildings, 
improvements, and personal property located 
on the San Xavier and Salt River Pima-Mari- 
copa Reservations and not owned by Papago 
or Pima-Maricopa Indians residing thereon; 

“(c) confer jurisdiction on the State of 
Arizona to adjudicate in probate proceedings 
or otherwise the ownership or right to pos- 
session of trust or restricted property or any 
interests therein; 

“(d) alter or abridge in any way the au- 
thority of public school districts to include 
areas within the San Xavier and Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Reservation; 

“(e) be construed to repeal any authority 
to lease or mortgage trust or restricted In- 
dian lands conferred by or pursuant to any 
provision of law. 

“Src. 13. Nothing in this Act shall author- 
ize the Secretary to approve any develop- 
ment which would detract from the scenic, 
historic, and religious values of the Mission 
San Xavier del Bac owned by the Franciscan 
Order of Friars Minor and located on the 
San Xavier Reservation.” 


oe committee amendment was agreed 


The bill, as amended, was ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time, was 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize long-term leases on 
the San Xavier and Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservations, and for 
other purposes.” 

E motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


BOND BORROWING AUTHORITY— 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 15953) 
to amend section 8 of the Revised Or- 
ganic Act of the Virgin Islands to in- 
crease the special revenue bond borrow- 
ing authority, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


A 5-YEAR HYDROLOGIC STUDY OF 
THE DELMARVA PENINSULA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 2287) to 
authorize a 5-year hydrologic study and 
investigation of the Delmarva Peninsula. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone who is interested in this bill 
why the Federal taxpayer should pay for 
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a study of water resources in Delaware, 
Maryland, and Virginia, to the extent of 
a half million dollars? 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, in order 
to save the water resource that sup- 
plies this area, the Delmarva Peninsula, 
we must act now, the problem approach 
is interstate in nature. It is an under- 
ground resource and spreads under sev- 
eral States. We have no other fresh 
water available. It is strongly felt that 
our freshwater resources should be in- 
ventoried and should be measured and 
should be technically explored in order 
to ascertain exactly how much water we 
have. 

Mr. Speaker, the $500,000 authorized 
by this bill could well mean the saving of 
hundreds of millions of dollars, if we 
should run out of fresh water in this 
area. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, is the gen- 
tleman from Maryland saying that the 
States do not have the ability to conduct 
this study? 

This bill does not provide authoriza- 
tion with respect to legislation dealing 
with the situation. This, apparently, 
means one-half million dollars to be 
spent on something that will be of par- 
ticular and special benefit to the States 
of Maryland, Virginia, and Delaware. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course I yield further 
to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, 
let me say this 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I will say 
to the gentleman from Maryland that 
there could be more than $500,000 spent 
on this survey or study, because there is 
provided, based upon a hasty reading of 
the report, that the Geological Survey 
could provide additional money. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Geological Survey is the logical agency 
under which this particular investigation 
and study should be carried out. They 
are certainly qualified. It is difficult for 
the States to do it, because it is inter- 
state in nature and not intrastate in 
nature. I believe this is a very logical 
function of the Geological Survey, to 
study regional water supplies. 

The problem we have is that the salt 
water has begun to invade our fresh 
water supply. This comes from the 
ocean. At least we assume it comes from 
the ocean. Here again is a very logical 
area in which the Geological Survey can 
involve itself for the good of the whole 
country. 

The water has to come from some- 
where. If we are going to have to sup- 
port a population in the Delmarva Pe- 
ninsula and if the only other ground- 
water resources we have are in other 
States, such as Pennsylvania, New York, 
and West Virginia, this to me is a very, 
logical place for the Federal Government 
to use its capacity for technical services. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I want the 
States of Delaware, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia to have all the water they need. 
But I know of no reason why, even 
though the source of water may be across 
State lines, the three States cannot pro- 
vide the funds necessary to conduct the 
study and then come back to Congress 
with respect to whatever legislation is 
needed to take care of interstate prob- 
lems. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. Gross]? 

There was no objection. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER NATIONAL 
RECREATION AREA 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3510) to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to study the feasibility and desirability 
of a Connecticut River National Recrea- 
tion Area, in the States of Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Vermont, and New 
Hampshire, and for other purposes. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HALL]? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFERRING TO THE ATOMIC 
ENERGY COMMISSION COMPLETE 
ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL OF 
APPROXIMATELY 78 ACRES OF 
PUBLIC DOMAIN LAND LOCATED 
IN THE OTOWI SECTION NEAR LOS 
ALAMOS COUNTY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 16813) 
to transfer to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission complete administrative coiutrol 
of approximately 78 acres of public do- 
main land located in the Otowi section 
near Los Alamos County. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone who is knowledgeable in con- 
nection with this bill whether this means 
that the Los Alamos County, N. Mex., 
will get a sewage disposal plant free? 

Mr. MORRIS. Yes; it did. If the 
gentleman from Iowa will recall, about 2 
years ago we passed a bill trying to get 
the Government out of the municipal 
business in Los Alamos. The gentleman 
from Iowa will remember the help he 
gave to me as one of the sponsors of this 
legislation. What we are trying to do 
here is to authorize the AEC to transfer 
to the local government certain func- 
tions and certain facilities. Among the 
facilities is the sewage plant. There has 
been some question raised as to whether 
or not the AEC has complete authority to 
do this in view of a Presidential procla- 
mation that set aside this land from the 
original public domain. 

Mr. GROSS. That may well be, but 
what was the cost of this plant, does the 
gentleman recall? 
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Mr. MORRIS. No, I do not recall 
what the cost of the sewage plant was, 
but this statute, if the gentleman will re- 
call, has already been passed. What this 
really is doing is clearing up the title, so 
to speak, to this 78 acres. The disposal 
legislation for Los Alamos has already 
been passed. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

H.R. 16813 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That all land and 
interests in land owned by the United States 
within the boundaries described below and 
located in the county of Santa Fe, State of 
New Mexico, containing approximately seven- 
ty-eight acres, are hereby transferred, with- 
out reimbursement or transfer of funds, to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The Atomic 
Energy Commission shall exercise adminis- 
trative control over all land and interests in 
land transferred to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by this Act, notwithstanding the 
manner of their acquisition by the United 
States or their status at any time prior to 
the effective date of this Act. 

A certain tract of land situated in sections 
7 and 18, township 19 north, range 7 east, New 
Mexico principal meridian, Santa Fe County, 
New Mexico, which tract is described as fol- 
lows: 

Beginning at the northwest corner of the 
parcel herein described, said northwest corner 
being a point on the county line common to 
Los Alamos and Santa Fe Counties, New 
Mexico, which is identified as angle point 
numbered 1, and which has New Mexico State 
plane coordinates X equal to 501,333.75 and 
Y equal to 1,778,638.44; from angle point 
numbered 1, the westerly section corner be- 
tween section 7 and 18, township 19 north, 
range 7 east, New Mexico principal meridian 
(U.S. G. L. O. brass cap in place), which has 
New Mexico State plane coordinates X equal 
to 501,202.94 and Y equal to 1,777,592.78, bears 
south 07 degrees 04 minutes 35 seconds west, 
1,054.15 feet distance: 

Thence, south 54 degrees 08 minutes 20 
seconds east, 1,380.23 feet distance to angle 
point numbered 2: thence, south 42 degrees 
29 minutes 43 seconds east, 1,538.98 feet dis- 
tance to angle point numbered 3; 

thence, south 53 degrees 11 minutes 59 
seconds west, 659.70 feet distance to angle 
point numbered 4; 

thence, south 89 degrees 13 minutes 21 sec- 
onds west, 1,179.64 feet distance to angle 
point numbered 5; 

thence north 86 degrees 48 minutes 43 sec- 
onds west, 746.75 feet distance to quarter cor- 
ner section 13, township 19 north, range 6 
east; 

thence, north 07 degrees 27 minutes 15 sec- 
onds east, 1,277.64 feet distance to the corner 
between sections 7 and 18 described above; 

thence, north 07 degrees 04 minutes 35 
seconds east, 1,054.15 feet distance to the 
point of beginning. 

The above-described tract contains 78.1 
acres more or less. 

The bearings of the preceding description 
are based on a local grid which conforms to 
the local grid bearing system used for eastern 
area subdivision numbered 1, filed for record 
with the clerk of Los Alamos County, New 
Mexico, on April 13, 1965, under document 
numbered 3924 in book 1 of plats at page 55. 
On the local grid north 00 degrees 00 min- 
utes 00 seconds east is equal to north 00 
degrees 01 minutes 36 seconds east on the 
New Mexico State plane grid, control zone. 
The distance scale factor from the local grid 
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to the New Mexico State plane grid is 
0.999553. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


AMENDING TITLE 10, UNITED 
STATES CODE, TO PERMIT MEM- 
BERS OF THE ARMED FORCES TO 
BE ASSIGNED OR DETAILED TO 
THE ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE 
SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, DE- 
PARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 17119) 
to amend title 10, United States Code, 
to permit members of the Armed Forces 
to be assigned or detailed to the Environ- 
mental Service Administration, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR. 17119 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chap- 
ter 41 of title 10, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(1) by adding the following new section: 
“§ 719. Department of Commerce: assign- 

ment or detail to Environmental 
Science Services Administration 

“Upon the request of the Secretary of 
Commerce, the Secretary of a military de- 
partment may assign or detail members of 
the armed forces under his jurisdiction for 
duty in the Environmental Science Services 
Administration, Department of Commerce, 
with reimbursement from the Department 
of Commerce. Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, a member so assigned or 
detailed may exercise the functions, and as- 
sume the title, of any position in that Ad- 
ministration without affecting his status as 
a member of an armed force, but he is not 
entitled to the compensation fixed for that 
position.”; and 

(2) by adding the following new item at 
the end of the analysis: 

“719. Department of Commerce: assign- 
ment or detail to Environmental 
Science Services Administration.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to re- 
consider was laid on the table. 


HABEAS CORPUS—STATE CUSTODY 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5958) 
relating to applications for writs of 
habeas corpus by persons in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I should like to ask 
someone whether this will give additional 
jurisdiction to the U.S. Supreme Court? 

Mr. BROOKS. No, sir, it does not. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
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H.R. 5958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
2244 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended (a) by inserting at the beginning 
of the text thereof the subsection designa- 
tion “(a)”, (b) by striking out of such sec- 
tion the words “, or of any State,” and (c) 
by inserting in such section at the end 
thereof two additional subsections to read 
as follows: 

“(b) When a person in custody pursuant 
to the judgment of a State court has been 
denied after a hearing by a court of the 
United States or a Justice or judge of the 
United States release from custody or other 
remedy on an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus, a subsequent application for a writ of 
habeas corpus in behalf of such person shall 
not be entertained by a court of the United 
States or a Justice or judge of the United 
States except on a factual or other ground not 
presented at the hearing on the earlier appli- 
cation for the writ and then only on a show- 
ing of a reasonable excuse for failure to pre- 
sent such factual or other ground at the 
hearing on the earlier application. 

“(c) In a habeas corpus proceeding brought 
in behalf of a person in custody pursuant 
to the judgment of a State court, a prior 
judgment of the Supreme Court of the 
United States on an appeal or review by a 
writ of certiorari at the instance of the pris- 
oner of the decision of such State court shall 
be conclusive as to all rights, questions, and 
facts actually adjudicated by the Supreme 
Court therein unless the applicant for the 
writ of habeas corpus shall plead and prove 
the existence of a material and controlling 
fact which did not appear in the record of 
the proceeding in the Supreme Court and 
which the applicant for the writ of habeas 
corpus could not have caused to appear in 
such record by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence.” 

Sec, 2. Section 2253 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended (a) by inserting in 
the third paragraph thereof, immediately 
after the words “in a habeas corpus proceed- 
ing”, the words “of a Justice of the Supreme 
Court, a circuit judge, or a district court of 
one judge”, and (b) by inserting an addi- 
tional paragraph in such section, at the end 
thereof, to read as follows: 

“In a habeas corpus proceeding before a 
district court of three judges under section 
2254 of this title the final order of such court 
shall be reviewable only by the Supreme 
Court by writ of certiorari which shall be ap- 
plied for within thirty days after the entry 
of such order.” 

Sec. 3. Section 2254 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

(a) by amending the catchline of the sec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“§ 2254, State custody; remedies in Federal 
courts; three-judge district court 
required for hearing“; 

(b) by inserting in such section, immedi- 
ately after the catchline thereof, the follow- 
ing new subsection: 

“(a) The Supreme Court, a Justice thereof, 
a circuit judge, or a district court shall en- 
tertain an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus in behalf of a person in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court only 
on the ground that he is in custody in viola- 
tion of the Constitution or laws or treaties of 
the United States. 

“(b) If an application for a writ of habeas 
corpus is made to a Justice of the Supreme 
Court or a circuit Judge in behalf of a per- 
son in custody pursuant to the judgment of 
a State court, the Justice or judge to whom 
the application is made shall make or, if the 
application is made to a district court or is 
transferred to a district court pursuant to 
section 2241(b) of this title, a Judge of such 
district court shall make a preliminary ex- 
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amination of the application to determine 
whether the writ should be granted and 
may, in his discretion, issue an order to show 
cause why the writ should not be granted. 
Such examination may be made upon the al- 
legations of the application only, or upon the 
allegations of the application, the return to 
the order to show cause if such an order was 
issued, and any admissions of fact, original 
or certified copies of State court records, 
other pertinent documentary matter, and 
oral testimony, On completion of such pre- 
liminary examination the Justice or Judge 
shall determine whether the application shall 
be dismissed or the writ shall issue. If the 
writ is issued it shall be made returnable for 
hearing and determination in the district 
court having jurisdiction to entertain it, and 
in the case of an application entertained by 
a Justice of the Supreme Court or a circuit 
judge the proceeding shall thereupon be 
transferred by his order to such district 
court. The Justice or judge issuing the writ 
shall immediately notify the chief judge of 
the circuit who shall designate a district 
court of three judges under section 2284 of 
this title to hear and determine the issue of 
whether the prisoner shall be released from 
custody subject to further appropriate pro- 
ceedings in a State court and all other issues 
remaining in the proceeding and enter final 
Judgment therein. The circuit or district 
judge granting the writ shall constitute one 
member of such court and if such judge is 
not a circuit judge at least one of the other 
judges shall be a circuit judge.“; and 

(c) by inserting at the beginning of the 
two paragraphs thereof existing on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
the subsection designations “‘(c)”, and “(d)”, 
respectively; and 

(d) by inserting immediately after such 
paragraphs the following new subsections 
“(e)” and “(f)”: 

“(e) In any proceeding instituted in a 
Federal court by an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus by a person in custody pur- 
suant to the judgment of a State court a de- 
termination on the merits of a factual issue, 
made by a State court of competent juris- 
diction in a proceeding to which the appli- 
cant for the writ was a party, evidenced by 
a finding, opinion, verdict of a jury, or other 
reliable and adequate indicia, shall be 
presumed to be correct, unless the applicant 
shall establish or it shall otherwise appear, 
or the respondent shall admit— 

“(1) that the applicant did not receive a 
full, adequate, and fair hearing in the State 
court proceeding; or 

“(2) that the applicant was otherwise 
denied due process of law in the State court 
proceeding: 

“And in an evidentiary hearing in the 
proceeding in the Federal court, when due 
proof of such factual determination has 
been made, unless the existence of one or 
more of the circumstances respectively set 
forth in paragraphs numbered (1) and (2), 
inclusive, is shown by the applicant, other- 
wise appears, or is admitted by the respond- 
ent, the burden shall rest upon the applicant 
to establish by convincing evidence that the 
factual determination by the State court 
was erroneous, 

() A copy of the official records of the 
State court, duly certified by the clerk of 
such court to be a true and correct copy of a 
finding, judicial opinion, verdict of a jury, 
or other reliable indicia showing such a 
factual determination by the State court 
shall be admissible in the Federal court pro- 
ceeding. Notwithstanding any other provi- 
sions of this Act, in any proceeding here- 
under in any Federal court, the decision of 
a State court shall carry with it a presump- 
tion of legality, regularity, and correctness.” 

Sec. 4. Item 2254 in the analysis of chap- 
ter 153 of title 28, United States Code, im- 
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mediately preceding section 2241 thereof, is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec, 2254. State custody; remedies in Fed- 
eral courts; three-judge dis- 
trict court required for hear- 
ing.” 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That section 2244 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended (a) by inserting at the 
beginning of the text thereof the subsection 
designation ‘(a)’, (b) by striking out of such 
section the words , or of any State,’ and (e) 
by inserting in such section at the end 
thereof two additional subsections to read as 
follows: 

„b) When after an evidentiary hearing 
on the merits of a material factual issue, or 
after a hearing on the merits of an issue of 
a law, a person in custody pursuant to the 
judgment of a State court has been denied by 
a court of the United States or a justice or 
judge of the United States release from cus- 
tody or other remedy on an application for a 
writ of habeas corpus, a subsequent applica- 
tion for a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of 
such person need not be entertained by a 
court of the United States or a justice or 
judge of the United States unless the applica- 
tion alleges and is predicated on a factual or 
other ground not adjudicated on the hearing 
of the earlier application for the writ, and un- 
less the court, justice or judge is satisfied that 
the applicant has not on the earlier appli- 
cation deliberately withheld the newly as- 
serted ground or otherwise abused the writ, 

“(c) In a habeas corpus proceeding 
brought in behalf of a person in custody 
pursuant to the judgment of a State court, 
a prior judgment of the Supreme Court of 
the United States on an appeal or review by 
a writ of certiorari at the instance of the 
prisoner of the decision of such State court, 
shall be conclusive as to all issues of fact or 
law with respect to an asserted denial of a 
Federal right which constitutes ground for 
discharge in a habeas corpus proceeding, 
actually adjudicated by the Supreme Court 
therein, unless the applicant for the writ of 
habeas corpus shall plead and the court shall 
find the existence of a material and con- 
trolling fact which did not appear in the 
record of the proceeding in the Supreme 
Court and the court shall further find that 
the applicant for the writ of habeas corpus 
could not have caused such fact to appear 
in such record by the exercise of reasonable 
diligence.’ 

“Sec, 2. Section 2254 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended— 

“(a) by amending the catchline of the sec- 
tion to read as follows: 


“ "2254. State custody; remedies in Federal 
courts’, 

“(b) by inserting in such section, imme- 
diately after the catchline thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

(a) The Supreme Court, a justice 
thereof, a circuit judge, or a district court 
shall entertain an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus in behalf of a person in cus- 
today pursuant to the Judgment of a State 
court only on the ground that he is in cus- 
tody in violation of the Constitution or 
laws or treaties of the United States’; and 

“(c) by inserting at the beginning of the 
two paragraphs thereof existing on the day 
preceding the date of enactment of this Act 
the subsection designations ‘(b)’ and ‘(c),’ 
respectively; and 

„d) by inserting immediately after such 
paragraphs the following new subsections 
(d),“ e), and ():: 

„d) In any proceeding instituted in a 
Federal court by an application for a writ of 
habeas corpus by a person in custody pur- 
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suant to the judgment of a State court, a 
determination after a hearing on the merits 
of a factual issue, made by a State court 2 
competent jurisdiction in a proceeding to 
which the applicant for the writ and the 
State or an officer or agent thereof were 
parties, evidenced by a written finding, 
written opinion, or other reliable and ade- 
quate written indicia, shall be presumed to 
be correct, unless the applicant shall estab- 
lish or it shall otherwise appear, or the 
respondent shall admit— 

“*(1) that the merits of the factual dis- 
pute were not resolved in the State court 


hearing; 

2) that the fact finding procedure em- 
ployed by the State court was not adequate 
to afford a full and fair hearing; 

“*(3) that the material facts were not ade- 
quately developed at the State court hear- 


64) that the State court lacked juris- 
diction of the subject matter or over the 
person of the applicant in the State court 
proceeding; 

(5) that the applicant was an indigent 
and the State court, in deprivation of his 
constitutional right, failed to appoint coun- 
sel to represent him in the State court 
proceeding; 

“*(6) that the applicant did not receive 
a full, fair and adequate hearing in the 
State court proceeding; or 

“*(7) that the applicant was otherwise 
denied due process of law in the State court 
proceeding; 

“*(8) or unless that part of the record of 
the State court proceeding in which the 
determination of such factual issue was 
made, pertinent to a determination of the 
sufficiency of the evidence to support such 
factual determination, is produced as pro- 
vided for hereinafter, and the Federal court 
on a consideration of such part of the record 
as a whole concludes that such factual deter- 
mination is not fairly supported by the 
record, 

„And in an evidentiary hearing in the 
proceeding in the Federal court, when due 
proof of such factual determination has been 
made, unless the existence of one or more 
or the circumstances respectively set forth 
in paragraphs numbered (1) to (7), inclu- 
sive, is shown by the applicant, otherwise 
appears, or is admitted by the respondent, or 
unless the court concludes pursuant to the 
provisions of parargaph numbered (8) that 
the record in the State court proceeding, con- 
sidered as a whole, does not fairly support 
such factual determination, the burden shall 
rest upon the applicant to establish by con- 
vincing evidence that the factual determina- 
tion by the State court was erroneous. 

„(e) If the applicant challenges the suf- 
ficiency of the evidence adduced in such 
State court proceeding to support the State 
court’s determination of a factual issue made 
therein, the applicant, if able, shall produce 
that part of the record pertinent to a deter- 
mination of the sufficiency of the evidence 
to support such determination. If the ap- 
plicant, because of indigency or other reason 
is unable to produce such part of the record, 
then the State shall produce such part of the 
record and the Federal court shall direct the 
State to do so by order directed to an ap- 
propriate State official. If the State cannot 
provide such pertinent part of the record, 
then the court shall determine under the 
existing facts and circumstances, what 
weight shall be given to the State court’s 
factual determination, 

„) A copy of the official records of the 
State court, duly certified by the clerk of 
such court to be a true and correct copy of 
a finding, judicial opinion, or other reliable 
written indicia showing such a factual deter- 
mination by the State court shall be ad- 
missible in the Federal court proceeding.’ 
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“Sec. 3. Item 2254 in the analysis of chap- 
ter 153 of title 28, United States Code, im- 
mediately preceding section 2241 thereof, is 
amended to read as follows: 

Sec. 254. State custody; remedies in Fed- 
eral courts.’ ” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to applications for writs 
of habeas corpus by persons in custody 
pursuant to judgments of State courts.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CIVIL ACTION VENUE AMENDMENT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7382) to 
amend section 1391 of title 28 of the 
United States Code relating to venue. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to interrogate the chief spon- 
sor of this bill. I would like to ask this 
question: This bill would enlarge the 
venue of the U.S. district courts. I am 
interested in the enlargement of the 
venue in cases involving deficiencies in 
automobiles. As I understand, in 1963 
we approved an amendment which prin- 
cipally gave venue to the courts in, let 
us say, the Detroit area where the defect 
in the automobile originated. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that if this bill passes, 
an action pertaining to an alleged defect 
in the construction of an automobile 
could be brought in a court anywhere in 
the United States, so that the manufac- 
turers would have to travel all over the 
United States for the purpose of defend- 
ing such suits? 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. BROOKS. This legislation would 
not affect tort actions in any manner 
whatsoever. It is aimed at making some 
minor changes in the venue of civil con- 
tractual actions. It would not change 
the tort venue of the laws whatsoever. 

The measure was passed unanimously 
by the Judiciary Committee, and I think 
that it would meet with your approval 
with that explanation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. With 
that explanation, I withdraw my reser- 
vation of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

HR, 7382 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
oj Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsec- 
tions (a) and (b) of section 1391 of title 
28 of the United States Code are amended to 
read as follows: 

(a) A civil action wherein jurisdiction is 
founded only on diversity of citizenship may, 
except as otherwise provided by law, be 
brought only in the judicial district where 
all plaintiffs or all defendants reside, or in 
which the claim arose. 

“(b) A civil action wherein jurisdiction 
is not founded solely on diversity of citizen- 


ship may be brought only in the judicial 
district where all defendants reside, or in 
which the claim arose, except as otherwise 
provided by law.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

At the end of the bill add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 2. Subsection (f) of section 1391, 
title 28, United States Code, is hereby re- 
pealed.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


HABEAS CORPUS—JURISDICTION 
AND VENUE AMENDMENTS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7618) 
to amend section 2241 of title 28, United 
States Code, with respect to the jurisdic- 
tion and venue of applications for writs 
of habeas corpus by persons in custody 
under judgments and sentences of State 
courts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill S. 3576, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

S. 3576 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 2241 of title 28, United States Code, is 
amended by inserting therein at the end 
thereof an additional subsection reading as 
follows: 

“(d) Where an application for a writ 
of habeas corpus is made by a person in cus- 
tody under the judgment and sentence of 
a State court of a State which contains two 
or more Federal judicial districts, the ap- 
plication may be filed in the district court 
for the district wherein such person is in 
custody or in the district court for the dis- 
trict within which the State court was held 
which convicted and sentenced him and each 
of such district courts shall have concurrent 
jurisdiction to entertain the application. 
The district court for the district wherein 
such an application is filed in the exercise of 
its discretion and in furtherance of justice 
may transfer the application to the other 
district court for hearing and determina- 
tion.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 7618) was 
laid on the table. 


CLAIMS FROM EXPLOSION IN 
BOWIE COUNTY, TEX. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2266) 
to provide for the settlement of claims 
resulting from an explosion at a US. 
ordnance plant in Bowie County, Tex., 
on July 8, 1963. 
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Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


CITY OF UMATILLA, OREG. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6103) 
for the relief of the city of Umatilla, 
Oreg. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 

There was no objection. 


COMPACT BETWEEN MISSOURI 
AND KANSAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 3051) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
compact between Missouri and Kansas 
creating the Kansas City Area Transpor- 
tation District and the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill as follows: 

S. 3051 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, sub- 
ject to the provisions of section 2 of this 
Act, the Congress consents to the compact 
between the States of Missouri and Kansas 
which reads as follows: 


“COMPACT BETWEEN MISSOURI AND KANSAS 
CREATING THE KANSAS CITY AREA TRANS- 
PORTATION DISTRICT AND THE KANSAS CITY 
AREA TRANSPORTATION AUTHORITY 
“The States of Missourl and Kansas 

solemnly agree: 


“Article I 


“They agree to and pledge, each to the 
other, faithful cooperation in the future 
planning and development of the Kansas 
City Area Transportation District, holding in 
high trust for the benefit of its people and 
of the Nation, the special blessings and nat- 
ural advantages thereof. 


“Article I 


“To that end, the two States create a 
district to be known as the Kansas City 
Area Transportation District (hereinafter 
referred to as ‘The District’), which shall 
embrace the following territory: The Coun- 
ties of Cass, Clay, Jackson and Platte in 
Missouri, and the Counties of Johnson, 
Leavenworth and Wyandotte in Kansas. 

“Article III 

“There is created the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority of the Kansas City 
Area Transportation District (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the ‘Authority’), which shall be 
a body corporate and politic and a political 
subdivision of the States of Missouri and 
Kansas. 

“The Authority shall have the following 
powers: 

“(1) To acquire by gift, purchase or lease 
and to plan, construct, operate and main- 
tain, or to lease to others for operation and 
maintenance, passenger transportation sys- 
tems and facilities, either upon, above or 
below the ground. 

“(2) To charge and collect fees and rents 
for use of the facilities owned or operated 
by it. 
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63) To contract and to be contracted 
with, and to sue and to be sued. 

4) To receive for its lawful activities any 
contributions or moneys appropriated by 
municipalities, counties, or by the Federal 
Government or any agency or officer thereof 
or from any other source. 

(5) To disburse funds for its lawful ac- 
tivities and fix salaries and wages of its offi- 
cers and employees. 

“(6) To borrow money for the acquisition, 
planning, construction; equipping, operation, 
maintenace, repair, extension, and improve- 
ment of any facility which it has the power 
to on or to operate or to own and to operate, 
and to issue the negotiable notes, bonds or 
other instruments in writing of the Author- 
ity in evidence of the sum or sums to be 
borrowed. 

7) To issue negotiable refunding notes, 
bonds or other instruments in writing for 
the purpose of refunding, extending or uni- 
fying the whole or any part of its valid in- 
debtedness from time to time outstanding, 
whether evidenced by notes, ponds, or other 
instruments in writing, which refunding 
notes, bonds or other instruments in writing 
shall not exceed in amount the principal of 
the outstanding indebtedness to be refunded 
and the accrued interest thereon to the date 
of such refunding. 

“(8) To provide that all negotiable notes, 
bonds and other instruments in writing is- 
sued either pursuant to subdivision (6) or 
pursuant to subdivision (7) hereof shall be 
payable, both as to principal and interest, out 
of the revenues collected for the use of any 
facility or combination of facilities owned or 
operated or owned and operated by the Au- 
thority, or out of any other resources of the 
Authority, and may be further secured by a 
mortgage or deed of trust upon any property 
owned by the Authority. All notes, bonds or 
other instruments in writing issued by the 
Authority as herein provided shall mature in 
not to exceed thirty years from the date 
thereof, shall bear interest at a rate not ex- 
ceeding six percent per annum, and shall be 
sold for not less than ninety-five percent of 
the par value thereof. The Authority shall 
have the power to prescribe the details of 
such notes, bonds or other instruments in 
writing, and of the issuance and sale thereof, 
and shall have the power to enter into cove- 
nants with the holders of such notes, bonds 
or other instruments in writing, not incon- 
sistent with the powers herein granted to the 
Authority, without further legislative au- 
thority. 

“(9) To condemn any and all rights or 
property, of any kind or character, necessary 
for the purposes of the Authority, subject, 
however, to the provisions of this compact: 
Provide”, however, That no property now or 
hereafter vested in or held by either State 
or by any county, city, village, township or 
other political subdivision, shall be taken by 
the Authority without the authority or con- 
sent of such State, county, city, village, town- 
ship or other political subdivision. If the 
property to be condemned be situated in the 
State of Kansas, the said Authority shall 
follow the procedure of the Act of the State 
of Kansas providing for the exercise of the 
right of eminent domain, and if the property 
to be condemned be situated in the State of 
Missouri, the said Authority shall follow the 
procedure provided by the laws of the State of 
Missouri for the appropriation of land or 
other property taken for telegraph, telephone 
or railroad right of ways. 

“(10) To petition any interstate commerce 
commission (or like body), public service 
commission, public utilities commission (or 
like body), or any other Federal, municipal, 
state or local authority, administrative, ju- 
dicial or legislative, having jurisdiction in 
the premises, for the adoption of plans for 
and execution of any physical improvements, 
change in methods, rate of transportation, 
which, in the opinion of the authority, may 
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be designed to improve or better the handling 
of commerce in and through the District, 
or improve terminal and transportation fa- 
cilities therein. It may intervene in any 
proceeding affecting the commerce of the 
District. 

“(11) To perform all other necessary and 
incidental functions; and to exercise such 
additional powers as shall be conferred on 
it by the Legislature of either State con- 
curred in by the Legislature of the other 
and by Act of Congress. 


“Article IV. 


“Nothing contained in this compact shall 
impair the powers of any county, municipal- 
ity or other political subdivision to acquire, 
own, operate, develop or improve any facility 
which the Authority is given the right and 
power to own, operate, develop or improve. 

“Nothing herein shall impair or invalidate 
in any way bonded indebtedness of either 
State or of any county, city, village, town- 
ship or other political subdivision, nor im- 
pair the provisions of law regulating the 
payment into sinking funds of revenues de- 
rived from municipal property or dedicating 
the revenues derived from any municipal 
property to a specific purpose. 

“Unless and until otherwise provided, the 
Authority shall make an anual report to the 
Governor of each State, setting forth in detail 
the operations and transactions conducted 
by it pursuant to this compact and any 
legislation thereunder. 


“Article V. 


“The Authority shall consist of ten Com- 
missioners, five of whom shall be resident 
voters of the State of Missouri and five of 
whom shall be resident voters of the State of 
Kansas. All Commissioners shall reside 
within the District, the Missouri members 
to be chosen by the State of Missouri and 
the Kansas members by the State of Kansas, 
in the manner and for the terms fixed by the 
Legislature of each State except as herein 
provided. 

“Article VI. 


“The Authority shall elect from its num- 
ber a chairman, a vice-chairman, and may 
appoint such officers and employees as it may 
require for the performance of its duties, and 
shall fix and determine their qualifications 
and duties. 

“Until otherwise determined by the Legis- 
lature of the two States, no action of the 
Authority shall be binding unless taken at a 
meeting at which at least three members 
from each State are present, and unless a 
majority of the members from each State, 
present at such meeting, shall vote in favor 
thereof. 

“The two States shall provide penalties for 
violations of any order, rule or regulation of 
the Authority, and for the manner of enforc- 
ing same. 

“Article VII. 

“The Authority is authorized and directed 
to proceed to carry out its duties, functions 
and powers in accordance with the articles of 
this compact as rapidly as may be economi- 
cally practicable and is vested with all neces- 
sary and appropriate powers not inconsistent 
with the Constitution or the Laws of the 
United States or of either State, to effectuate 
the same, except the power to levy taxes or 
assessments. 

“In Witness THEREOF, we have hereunder 
set our hands and seals under authority 
vested in us by law this twenty-eight day 
of December, 1965. 

Signed) 

In the Presence of: 

“(Signed).” 

Sec. 2, (a) Any obligations issued and 
oustanding including the income derived 
therefrom, under the terms of the compact 
consented to in this Act, and any amend- 
ments thereto, shall be subject to the tax 
laws of the United States. 
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(b) Nothing in such compact shall be 
construed to affect, impair, or diminish any 
right, power, or jurisdiction of the United 
States or of any court, department, board, 
bureau, officer or official of the United States, 
in, over, or in regard to the territory which 
is embraced in the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District, as defined in such com- 
pact, or any navigable waters, or any com- 
merce between the States or with foreign 
countries, or any bridge, railroad, highway, 
pier, wharf, or other facility or improvement, 
or any other person, matter, or thing, form- 
ing the subject matter of such compact, or 
otherwise affected by the terms thereof, with 
the exception that the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority, as established in 
such compact, its affiliates and the trans- 
portation rendered by either, within such 
Kansas City Area Transportation District 
shall be exempt from the applicability of the 
provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act, 
as amended, and the rules, regulations, and 
orders promulgated thereunder, but such ex- 
ception shall not affect the power or author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to regulate and apply the provisions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act, as amended, to 
other persons engaged in the transportation 
of passengers or property in interstate or 
foreign commerce within such Kansas City 
Area Transportation District or the trans- 
portation rendered by such other persons. 

(c) No additional power or powers shall be 
exercised by such Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation Authority under part (11) of arti- 
cle III of such compact unless and until such 
power or powers are conferred upon such 
Authority by the legislature of one of the 
States participating in the compact, agreed 
to by the legislature of the other participat- 
ing State, and consented to by the Congress 
of the United States. 

(d) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 

Sec. 3. The consent of the Congress to this 
compact is granted subject to the express 
condition that the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District and the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority shall not acquire, 
construct, maintain, operate, or lease to 
others for maintenance and operation, any 
interstate toll bridge or interstate toll tun- 
nel without prior approval of the Secretary 
of Commerce. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


On page 10, strike out lines 21 through 25, 
and on page 11, lines 1 to 4, inclusive, and in- 
sert in lieu thereof: 

“(d) Congress or any committee thereof 
shall have the right to require the disclosure 
and furnishing of such information by the 
Authority as they may deem appropriate and 
shall have access to all books, records and 
papers of the Authority. 

“(e) The consent of Congress to this com- 
pact is granted subject to the further condi- 
tion that the Kansas City Area Transporta- 
tion District and the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation Authority shall not acquire, con- 
struct, maintain, operate, or lease to others 
for maintenance and operation any interstate 
toll bridge or interstate toll tunnel without 
prior approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 

(1) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved." 


The committee amendment was agreed 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, as one of the 
sponsors of legislation granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the compact between 
the States of Missouri and Kansas for the 
purpose of creating the Kansas City Area 
Transportation District and the Kansas 
City Area Transportation Authority, I 
was naturally pleased with the passage 
of the Senate version of the bill by the 
House today. 

It is my understanding that this is the 
first cooperative effort by the two States 
to attempt the solution of an area prob- 
lem through legislation in the Kansas 
City area. This is one of the few metro- 
politan areas in the country which lies 
in two different States. Since both of the 
States of Missouri and Kansas had en- 
acted legislation creating the compact, it 
is indeed gratifying to have the Congress 
concur in this action and approve the 
compact. 

The amendment added in the Senate 
which prohibits the newly ereated trans- 
portation authority from acquiring, con- 
structing, maintaining, operating and 
leasing to others interstate toll bridges or 
tunnels without approval of the Secre- 
tary of Commerce is a necessary safe- 
guard and insures that there would be no 
conflict in the future with programs and 
policies on the Federal-aid systems. 

With the enactment of this legislation, 
the authority can now go ahead with an 
orderly solution to the problem of mass 
public transportation designed to serve 
both the metropolitan area and the out- 
lying suburban area in both States. I 
view this as vital and necessary and I am 
pleased with the action of the Congress. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, on March 8, 
I joined with my Kansas colleagues, the 
Honorable ROBERT ELLSWORTH and CHES- 
TER Mize in introducing the legislation 
granting consent of the Congress to the 
compact between Missouri and Kansas 
creating the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District and the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority. Identi- 
cal bills were introduced by the gentle- 
men from Missouri [Mr. BoLLING, Mr. 
HULL, and Mr. RANDALL]. 

It appears the complicated nature of 
the transit situation in the Kansas City 
area would seem to justify the passage of 
S. 3051. The need for this legislation is 
attested to by the fact that both the 
Kansas Legislature and the Missouri 
General Assembly passed necessary 
legislation last year without significant 
opposition, authorizing an interstate 
compact creating a transportation dis- 
trict and transportation authority to 
deal with the many problems involved. 

Upon reading the report accompany- 
ing S. 3051, I note there is no objection 
by the departments and agencies whose 
views were requested. It is my under- 
standing the amendments suggested by 
the Department of Commerce were ac- 
cepted by the committee. I therefore 
join in recommending passage of the bill. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to support S. 3051 which provides for a 
compact between Missouri and Kansas 
creating the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation Authority. 

Members who represent the Kansas 
City metropolitan area, including Con- 
gressmen BOLLING, HULL, ELLSWORTH, 
Mize, and myself, introduced bills sub- 
stantially identical to the Senate meas- 
ure managed on the floor by the junior 
Senator from Missouri, Mr. LONG. 

First, I wish to compliment Senator 
Lonc for his work in the other body. A 
committee amendment added in the 
Senate imposed the prohibition against 
an interstate toll bridge or interstate 
tunnel unless approved in advance by 
Secretary Connor. 

On our side of the Congress it is a 
pleasure to acknowledge with commen- 
dation the efforts in the House Judiciary 
Committee and particularly the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Tuck] who 
managed the bill on the Consent Cal- 
endar. 

A committee amendment was added 
which reserved to the Congress or com- 
mittee thereof the right to require the 
disclosure of information by the author- 
ity and access to books, records, and 
papers of the authority. Certainly, no 
objection could be raised to this reason- 
able requirement, and its addition un- 
doubtedly contributed to the unanimous 
consent necessary for passage of this 
bill on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to be a co- 
sponsor of this legislation because I real- 
ize that efficient public mass transit is an 
absolute necessity of a metropolitan 
area. We hear a lot today about urban 
problems. Housing and urban renewal 
are, of course, important but a well- 
planned, smoothly functioning, rapid 
mass transit system is equally important, 
if there is to be a prosperous and pro- 
gressive urban area. In our area, there 
has been a sudden expansion to the sub- 
urban area that has in fact resulted in 
some decrease in population density of 
the core area. Because of the scattered 
suburban area, a transportation problem 
has been created that, in my opinion, 
can only be solved by the creation of this 
transportation district or transportation 
authority. 

Such compacts have worked well in 
those areas on the east coast where State 
lines converge together to bisect or tri- 
sect areas of dense population. There 
should be no reason to doubt that an 
authority straddling the Missouri- 
Kansas line cannot work equally as well. 
This effort at bistate cooperation will, 
in my opinion, be a giant step toward the 
solution of a complex transit problem 
that spreads into parts of seven counties 
in two States, encompassing several 
cities and towns of varying sizes. 

The passage of this bill today should 
be hailed as the important start toward 
the ultimate solution of the mass trans- 
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portation problem of the Greater Kansas 
City area. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


AFFIDAVIT WITH RESPECT TO PAY- 
MENT OF SUBCONTRACTORS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4497) 
to amend the Act of August 24, 1935, to 
require certain contractors with the 
United States to give an affidavit with 
respect to payment of subcontractors. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, the report indicates 
that the General Services Administra- 
tion, the Veterans’ Administration, the 
Comptroller General and, I believe, the 
Department of the Interior are opposed 
to this bill. Is that correct? Do their 
objections against the bill still stand? 

Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. ASHMORE. Several of the de- 
partments or agencies have objected to 
this bill. Our committee was well aware 
of their objections. We feel that their 
objections are not worthy of our consent 
to their contention. This bill is for the 
purpose of protecting or lending pro- 
tection to small subcontractors who now 
under the authority of the Miller Act 
are not protected. The Miller Act pro- 
vides that Government contracts above 
the sum of $2,000 must be guaranteed or 
secured by a bond. À 

Contracts for less than $2,000 are not 
covered by bond for the simple reason 
that the cost of such bonds and insur- 
ance protection would be excessive. The 
committee had several witnesses who 
testified regarding the conditions and 
circumstances that subcontractors in 
small contracts are subjected to. In 
numerous cases, the subcontractor was 
not paid for the work and material sup- 
plied by him, due to the fact that the 
prime contractor did not live up to his 
obligations and responsibilities to the 
subcontractor, and thus failed to pay 
him. In some instances the prime con- 
tractor would go out of business and 
leave the small contractor “high and 
dry.“ He had no place to go to collect 
his money after he had performed his 
work and done the job in a satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman does not 
feel this makes of the Federal Govern- 
ment a bill collector? 

Mr. ASHMORE. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. GROSS. That is one of the al- 
legations in the departmental reports— 
I have forgotten which, and perhaps in 
more than one of the reports. 

Mr. ASHMORE. I realize that. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask this question. 
What happens if the Government has al- 
ready paid a prime contractor in full and 
it is subsequently found that the prime 
contractor has not paid his subcon- 
tractor? . 

Mr. ASHMORE. The subcontractor 
could sue the prime contractor if he is 
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worth anything, if he is still in existence. 
But after the Government has paid the 
prime contractor, and if the prime con- 
tractor has no assets against which the 
subcontractor can collect, the subcon- 
tractor is just left “high and dry.” He 
has no place to turn for relief. 

Mr. GROSS. But he is protected if the 
Government owes a sufficient amount of 
money to the prime contractor. 

Mr. ASHMORE. That is correct, but 
in many instances he is not. 

Mr. GROSS. If the Federal Govern- 

ment is going to protect the small sub- 
contractor against the wiles of the prime 
contractor, why not go all the way as a 
bill collector even though the prime con- 
tractor has been paid? 

Mr. ASHMORE. We do not think it 
would be expedient and wise to go that 
far. In the first place, if it is for more 
than $2,000, the subcontractor is pro- 
tected by a bond, which the Government 
requires a contractor to give. But there 
is absolutely no protection when there 
is a crooked prime contractor, when he is 
trying to beat the subcontractor out of 
his material and labor costs, unless we 
pass this legislation. This is purely for 
the protection of the man who has no 
means of protection in certain circum- 
stances now. 

The only reason I know the Govern- 
ment agencies have for opposing it is be- 
cause it would put a little more work on 
them. I believe they should not object 
to a little extra work on behalf of the 
small subcontractor. He deserves at 
least that much protection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Washington. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, this does 
not conform to the criteria established 
by the committee of objectors and on 
that account I am constrained to ask 
that this bill be passed over without 
prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington? 

There was no objection. 


PROVIDING FOR THE DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY 
A JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF THE 
NOOKSACK TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The Clerk called the bill H.R. 12437 to 
provide for the disposition of funds ap- 
propriated to pay a judgment in favor of 
the Nooksack Tribe of Indians, and for 
other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 12437 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shall prepare a roll 
of all persons who meet the following re- 
quirements for eligibility: (a) They were 
born on or prior to and were living on the 
date of this Act, and (b) they are descend- 
ants of members of the Nooksack Tribe as it 
existed in 1855. Applications for enroliment 
must be filed with the area director of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Portland, Oregon, 
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on forms prescribed for that purpose. The 
determination of the Secretary regarding the 
utilization of available rolls or records and 
the eligibility for enrollment of an appli- 
cant shall be final. 

Sec. 2. After the deduction of attorney 
fees, litigation expenses, the costs of roll 
preparation, and such sums as may be re- 
quired to distribute individual shares, the 
funds, including interest, remaining to the 
credit of the Nooksack Tribe, which were 
appropriated by the Act of April 30, 1965 
(Public Law 89-16), shall be distributed in 
equal shares to those persons whose names 
appear on the roll prepared in accordance 
with section 1 of this Act. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall distribute a 
share payable to a living enrollee directly to 
such enrollee or in such manner as is deemed 
by the Secretary to be in the enrollee’s best 
interest. The Secretary shall distribute the 
per capita share of a deceased enrollee to his 
heirs or legatees upon proof of death and 
inheritance satisfactory to the Secretary 
whose findings upon such proof shall be final 
and conclusive. Sums payable to enrollees 
or their heirs or legatees who are less than 
twenty-one years of age or who are under a 
legal disability shall be paid to the persons 
whom the Secretary determines will best pro- 
tect their interests. Proportional shares of 
heirs or legatees amounting to $5 or less shall 
not be distributed and shall remain to the 
credit of the Nooksack Tribe. Any sum of 
money remaining to the credit of the Nook- 
sack Tribe as a result of this Judgment, three 
years after the date of this Act, shall escheat 
to the United States and shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States in mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 4. The funds distributed under the 
provisions of this Act shall not be subject to 
Federal or State income taxes. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to prescribe rules and regulations 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Consent Calendar. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


DIRECTING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO ADJUDICATE A 
CLAIM TO CERTAIN LAND IN 
MARENGO COUNTY, ALA. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4841) to 
direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
adjudicate a claim to certain land in 
Marengo County, Ala. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Senate 
bill, S. 1684, be considered in lieu of the 
House bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate bill, as follows: 

S. 1684 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 


Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Sec- 
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retary of the Interior is directed to adjudicate 
the claim of B. A. Cogle of Thomasville, Ala- 
bama, under the Color of Title Act of De- 
cember 22, 1928 (45 Stat. 1069), as amended 
by the Act of July 28, 1953 (67 Stat. 227; 43 
U.S.C. 1068-1068b), to the lands described in 
section 2 of this Act. If the Secretary shall 
determine that the said B. A. Cogle has other- 
wise satisfied the requirements of the Color 
of Title Act, he may issue a patent under 
such Act to such lands without regard to 
the acreage limitation imposed in such Act. 

Sec. 2. The lands subject to this Act are the 
following-described tracts of land all situated 
in Marengo County, Alabama, and described 
with respect to St. Stephens meridian: 

(1) the northwest quarter of the southeast 
quarter and the southeast quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 3, township 13 
north, range 2 east; 

(2) the southwest quarter of the southwest 
quarter of section 26, township 13 north, 
range 8 east; 

(3) the south half of the southeast quarter 
of section 35, township 13 north, range 3 
east; and 

(4) the northwest quarter of the northeast 
quarter of section 19, township 14 north, 
range 2 east. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 4841) was 
laid on the table. 


COMPENSATION FOR CANCELLA- 
TION OF GRAZING PERMITS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1375) pro- 
viding a method for determining the 
amount of compensation to which cer- 
tain individuals are entitled as reim- 
bursement for damages sustained by 
them due to the cancellation of their 
grazing permits by the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


FRED E. STARR 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1068) for 
the relief of Fred E. Starr. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over with prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. RAISLA STEIN AND HER TWO 
MINOR CHILDREN 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1945) 
for the relief of Mrs. Raisla Stein and 
her two minor children. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? A 

There was no objection. 


ARLINE AND MAURICE LOADER 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2016) 
for the relief of Arline and Maurice 
Loader. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


DEMETRIOS KONSTANTINOS GEOR- 
GARAS (ALSO KNOWN AS JAMES 
K. GEORGARAS) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 2146) 
for the relief of Demetrios Konstantinos 
Georgaras (also known as James K, 
Georgaras) . 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. MELBA B. PERKINS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 3275) to 
confer jurisdiction on the U.S. Court of 
Claims to hear, determine, and render 
judgment on the claim of Mrs. Melba B. 
Perkins against the United States. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


ROBERT L. MILLER AND MILDRED 
M. MILLER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4457) 
for the relief of Robert L. Miller and 
Mildred M. Miller. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 4457 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any period of limitations. or 
lapse of time, claims for credit or refund of 
any overpayment of income taxes for the 
taxable years 1952 and 1953 made by Robert 
L. Miller and Mildred M. Miller of Sublette 
County, Wyoming, including claims for erro- 
neous overpayments of estimated taxes for 
those years made in 1953 may be filed at any 
time within one year after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. The provisions of 
sections 322(b), 3774, and 3775 of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code of 1939 shall not apply to 
the credit of refund of any overpayment of 
tax with respect to which a claim is filed 
pursuant to this Act within such one-year 


period. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 8, strike “in 1953“ and insert 
“in 1953 and 1954”. 

Page 2, line 3, after “such one-year pe- 
riod,”, insert “No interest on an overpayment 
credit or refund which is permitted by this 
Act shall be allowed or paid for any period.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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ROBERT A. HARWELL 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6039) 
for the relief of Robert A. Harwell. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 


There was no objection. 


JOHN T. KNIGHT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8694) 
conferring jurisdiction upon the US. 
Court of Claims to hear, determine, and 
render judgment upon the claim of John 
T. Knight. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 


EDWARD G. BEAGLE, JR. 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13909) 
for the relief of Edward G. Beagle, Jr. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES J. ARNOLD 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 13910) 
for the relief of Charles J. Arnold. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


DELMA S. POZAS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 146) for 
the relief of Delma S. Pozas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


GEORGES FRAISE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 196) for 
the relief of Georges Fraise. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there t 


objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Missouri? 
There was no objection. 


FAVORING THE SUSPENSION OF 
DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 
The Clerk called the concurrent reso- 

lution (S. Con. Res. 99) favoring the 
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suspension of deportation of certain 
aliens 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the concurrent 
ee be passed over without preju- 

ce. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 


PERMITTING THE USE OF THE 


VESSEL “JOHN F. DREWS” IN 


THE COASTWISE TRADE WHILE 

IT IS OWNED BY A CITIZEN OF 

THE UNITED STATES : 

The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14517) 
to amend Private Law 86-203 to permit 
the use of the vessel John F. Drews in the 
coastwise trade while it is owned by a 
citizen of the United States. 

Mr. McEWEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York?! 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORIZING THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO REINSTATE A 
CERTAIN OIL AND GAS LEASE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 14754) 
to direct the Secretary of the Interior to 
reinstate a certain oil and gas lease. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Interior shail reinstate non- 
competitive public domain oil and gas lease 
New Mexico 0291835, effective on the date 
of termination of such lease, upon payment 
to him, within ninety days after the date of 
enactment of this Act, of the total of the 
amount of rental which is unpaid on such 
lease for the period beginning with the first 
day of such lease through the date of such 
payment. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to re- 
instate a certain oil and gas lease.” 


With the following committee amend- 


ment: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert the following language: 

“That the Secretary of the Interior shall 
receive, consider, and act upon any petition 
of the lessees of United States oil and gas 
lease (New Mexico 0291835), filed within one 
hundred and eighty days after the effective 
date of this Act, for reinstatement of said 
lease and may reinstate such lease in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 31(c) of 
the Mineral Leasing Act of 1920, as amended 
(30 U.S.C. 188(c)).” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to reinstate a certain oil and gas 
lease.” 

A motion to reconsider was daid on the 
table. 
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MISS RAJKA SODA 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8614) 
for the relief of Miss Rajka Soda. : 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 8614 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, in the 
administration of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Rajka Soda may be classified 
as an eligible orphan within the meaning of 
section 101(b)(1)(F) of the Act, upon ap- 
proval of a petition filed in her behalf by 
Mrs. Barbara Colich, citizen of the United 
States, pursuant to section 205(b) of the Act, 
subject to all the conditions in that section 
relating to eligible orphans. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That, for the purposes of sections 203 
(a) (2) and 204 of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, Miss Rajka Soda shall be held 
and considered to be the natural-born alien 
daughter of Mrs, Barbara Colich, an alien 
lawfully admitted to the United States for 
permanent residence: Provided, That the 
natural parents or brothers or sisters of the 
beneficiary shall not, by virtue of such rela- 
tionship, be accorded any right, privilege, 
or status under the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that further consid- 
eration of the Private Calendar be dis- 
pensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

Mr. McFALL. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 


lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No, 264] 
Abbitt Celler Farbstein 
Abernethy Clark Feighan 
Adair Clausen, Findley 
Addabbo Don H. Fino 
Albert Cohelan Fisher 
Andrews, Collier Flood 
Glenn Corbett Flynt 
Ashbrook Craley y 
Aspinall Curtin Ford, Gerald R 
Bandstra Davis, Ga. Frelinghuysen 
Baring de la Garza edel 
Bates Devine Fulton, Pa 
Battin Diggs Fulton, Tenn. 
Dingell Gallagher 
Blatnik Dulski Garmatz 
Bow Duncan, Oreg. 
Bray Dwyer ` Gilligan 
Brock Edwards, Ala, Goodell 
Cabell Edwards, La. Green, Oreg. 
Callaway Greigg 
Cameron Evans, Colo. Grider 
Carey Everett Grover 
Casey Evins, Tenn. Hagan, Ga. 
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Halpern’ Madden Senner 
Martin, Ala. Sickles 
Hansen, Wash. Martin, Mass. Sikes 
arsha Mathias Smith, Calif, 
Hays May Smith, Iowa 
Hébert Michel Steed 
Herlong Miller Stephens 
Hicks Morrison Stratton 
Mosher Sweeney 
Huot Multer Teague, Calif 
Johnson, Okla. Murray Thompson, Tex. 
Jones, Ala. Nix Todd 
Jones, Mo. O’Konski Toll 
Jones, N.C. O'Neal, Ga Tupper 
Karth ONeill, Mass. Tuten 
Keith Pepper Uliman 
Kelly Pickle Utt 
h Powell Van Deerlin 
King, Calif. Price Vigorito 
. Pucinski Waggonner 
Krebs Purcell Walker, Miss. 
Laird Redlin Watkins 
Landrum Reid, III Watts 
Leggett Reifel Whalle 
Lennon Reinecke White, Idaho 
Lipscomb ck Williams 
Long, La. Rivers, S.C. Willis 
Long, Md. Wilson, Bob 
y Rogers, Colo. Wilson, 
McDowell Rogers, Tex Charles H 
McMillan Roncalio Wolff 
McVicker St Germain Wydler 
Macdonald St. Onge Zablocki 
Machen Schisler 
Mackay Scott 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this 
rolicall 264 Members have answered to 
their names, a quorum. 

By. unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND 
LABOR—AUTHORITY TO FILE 
CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Education and Labor may have until 
midnight tonight to file a conference re- 
port on H.R. 13712, the minimum wage 
bill. This is done with the knowledge 
and consent of the ranking minority 
member, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr, 
AYRES]. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE LAW ENFORCE- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT OF 1965 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
13551) to amend the Law Enforcement 
Assistance Act of 1965, and for other pur- 
poses, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 13551 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 9 of the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1965 (79 Stat. 828) is amended by 
deleting the word “two” and by inserting in 
lieu thereof the word four“. 

Sec. 2. Section 10 of said Act is amended 
by striking out all after the semicolon and 
inserting in lieu thereof “and for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, the sum of $15,- 
000,000, and for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1968, the sum of $30,000,000, and for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1969, and June 
30, 1970, such sums as the Congress may 
hereafter authorize. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 
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Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I demand a 
second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, a second will be considered 
as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. TUCK], 
will be recognized for 20 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr! 
will be recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume. 

The purpose of this legislation, as 
amended, is to extend for years that is, 
until June 30, 1970, the life of the Law 
Enforcement Assistance Act of 1965 and 
to authorize appropriation of $15 million 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, and 
$30 million for fiscal year ending June 30, 
1968. Authorization for appropriations 
for fiscal 1969 and 1970 would be left for 
future congressional consideration, since 
our committee did not feel it would be 
appropriate for us to provide for that 
during this Congress. 

The Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
of 1965 authorized the Attorney General, 
over a 3-year period, to make grants fur- 
thering the training of State and local 
law enforcement personnel and enabling 
demonstrations and other projects to im- 
prove State and local law enforcement 
agencies. Testimony submitted at hear- 
ings on this legislation before the sub- 
committee over which I presided in the 
absence of Chairman WIILIs indicate 
that the law enforcement assistance pro- 
gram is worthwhile and is worth encour- 
aging. 

What is more, the law contains a vital 
limitation, which prohibits any Federal 
department or agency from attempting 
to exercise direction, supervision, or con- 
trol over any State or local police force 
or other law enforcement agency. The 
committee has received no complaint to 
the effect that this restriction has been 
violated, from any State or any locality 
in the Union. We believe that the pro- 
gram has been working fine so far, and 
we are of the opinion it should be con- 
tinued. 

As enacted, the Law Enforcement As- 
sistance Act contains authorization to 
appropriate $10 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966. Late in Oc- 
tober 1965 there was approved an ap- 
priation of 87½ million which became 
available for obligation. 

It is my understanding that approxi- 
mately $7 million has been spent. 

The committee believes that if we are 
to make significant inroads into crime 
on à national scale, State and local agen- 
cies must be enabled to train their law 
enforcement officers and bring up to 
date their law enforcement techniques. 
Bearing in mind that the program is 
necessarily an expanding one, the 
amended bill provides authorization for 
the appropriation of $15 million for fis- 
cal year 1967 and $30 million for fiscal 
year 1968. ; 

This is considerably less than was 
asked for by the Department of Justice. 

The bill as amended is acceptable, as 
I understand it, to the Department of 
Justice. I may say it passed the sub- 
committee of which I acted as chairman 
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by unanimous approval of the able mem- 
bers of that subcommittee and also 
passed the full Committee on the Judi- 
ciary by unanimous approval. I believe 
particularly at this time when law en- 
forcement is so necessary and so indis- 
pensable to the continued existence and 
happiness of the people of this Govern- 
ment that we should do what we can to 
enhance the enforcement of the law on a 
local basis. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, as my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Virginia just 
said, this legislation does have enthusias- 
tic bipartisan support. The Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act originated in 
Subcommittee No. 3 of the Committee on 
the Judiciary in 1965. At that time there 
were some minor differences of opinion 
about the proper approach and the 
proper scope that the legislation should 
take. I must say in 1 year’s opera- 
tion we have so far experienced the law 
has vindicated the wisdom of the mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. In all respects 
we find that it has been handled prop- 
erly, with proper discretion, proper re- 
straint, and proper regard for constitu- 
tional concepts. We were faced this year 
with a request which originally was 
rather broader than the subcommittee 
thought would be wise. Accordingly, we 
cautioned the Department of Justice that 
if we were to continue to give the biparti- 
san support that such an experimental 
program so desperately needs, we would 
have to confine the new legislation to its 
present scope and effect. We were suc- 
cessful in persuading the Department 
that this was the judicious course. Ac- 
cordingly, the legislation does no more 
than extend the life of the program, 
which was first authorized only last year, 
for an additional 2 years. It also fixes a 
specific authorization for fiscal year 1967 
of $15 million, which is $5 million lower 
than the Department of Justice indi- 
cated would be requested. For the fol- 
lowing fiscal year, 1968, there is a 
limitation of $30 million. We heartily 
recommend the passage of the bill in its 
present form, 

Mr. Speaker, I now yield 2 minutes to 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr, GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
doubt that this legislation can do some 
good, but I wish the Attorney General of 
the United States would give to the law 
enforcement officers of the country, and 
all of them, the support which he gives 
this bill. Education of those involved 
in the enforcement of the law in this 
country is not going to mean very much 
if there is to be a continuation of the 
situation we have today; a continuation 
of the decisions handed down by the 
courts which have circumscribed and 
seriously hampered the work of law en- 
forcement officers. We can spend 
money, millions of dollars of it, in this 
fashion, but it will have little meaning 
if we are going to continue to have so 
little cooperation from the Attorney 
General’s office—if we are going to have 
a continuation of the lawlessness that 
prevails in many of the cities of this 
country today. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] for 
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Mr. Speaker, I might say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that I share in 
general the views which the gentleman 
has expressed. 

Mr. Speaker, it is certainly my view 
that the agents of the Department of 
Justice shall cooperate with the local 
law enforcement agencies in the rigid 
enforcement of the law on a local basis. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Con- 
man], the author of the bill. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, may I 
say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] that I agree with the gentleman 
that this bill will do a great deal toward 
accomplishing the objectives about 
which the gentleman has expressed con- 
cern, although I do not share the gentle- 
man’s misgivings about the Supreme 
Court decisions. I believe that law en- 
forcement in a free society, particularly 
in view of our Bill of Rights, is a dif- 
ficult matter. This makes this legisla- 
tion more important. But I believe that 
if we had our choice of more efficient 
law enforcement, at the expense of the 
Bill of Rights, we would reject that ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
legislation. 

The amended bill would extend for 2 
years, that is, until June 30, 1970, the life 
of the Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
of 1965 and would authorize the appro- 
priation of $15 million for the fiscal year 
ending next June 30 and $30 million for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968. The 
Law Enforcement Assistance Act is 
designed to play a vital role in the na- 
tional strategy for the prevention of 
crime. The United States is firmly com- 
mitted to the maintenance of law and 
order within the framework of our con- 
stitutional freedoms. 

As enacted on September 22, 1965, the 
act authorized the Attorney General, over 
a 3-year period, to make grants further- 
ing the training of State and local law 
enforcement personnel and to make 
grants for demonstrations and other 
projects designed to improve the work of 
State and local law enforcement 
agencies. The need for such a program 
is manifest. With a rapidly growing 
population, largely concentrated in urban 
areas, there is an immediate need to 
solve law enforcement problems on a na- 
tionwide basis in spite of many frustrat- 
ing social tensions. 

Crime is costing us on the order of $27 
billion annually and this figure does not 
begin to reflect the tragic toll in human 
lives and the costs associated with fear 
and suspicion which mark urban life 
today. 

Operation of the act to date has begun 
to resolve some of these problems. As of 
March 15, the Office of Law Enforce- 
ment Assistance had received more than 
1,000 general inquiries; 190 applicants 
had submitted 250 specific proposals re- 
questing support in excess of $35 million. 
Funds to administer the act became 
available last November 1 and there was 
appropriated $7,249,000 which became 
available for obligation. Grants and con- 
tracts had been obligated for $2.2 million. 

These expenditures have been wisely 
directed toward the twin objectives of 
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developing facts upon which to base in- 
telligent planning for the future as well 
as for action projects designed to yield 
immediate benefits. Further, the FBI 
has engaged in developmental work on 
a computerized national crime informa- 
tion system and work on improvements 
in police organization and techniques, 
including experiments with radio re- 
ceiver equipment for the cars of off-duty 
policemen, 

Also of importance is the aid to a com- 
prehensive survey of science and tech- 
nology to law enforcement and criminal 
administration by the Institute of De- 
fense Analyses. 

There has been an unusually wide- 
spread interest in the law enforcement 
assistance effort throughout the Nation. 
Manifestly, the program is worth en- 
couraging. If we are to make significant 
inroads into crime on a national scheme, 
State and local agencies must be enabled 
to train their law enforcement officers 
and bring up to date their techniques 
for stamping out crime. To insure prac- 
tical use of these pioneering efforts, the 
amended bill extends the life of the act 
until June 30, 1970, and authorizes ap- 
propriations for the fiscal years ending 
June 30, 1967, and June 30, 1968. 

As introduced by me the measure would 
have additionally authorized institution 
of a trainee and fellowship program; a 
grant of cash or honorary awards to in- 
dividuals making outstanding contribu- 
tions to crime prevention; and extension 
of the loan forgiveness factors of the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act to persons 
serving as full-time law enforcement of- 
ficers with a public agency. The com- 
mittee, however, has seen fit to limit the 
proposed amendments to the extension 
of the life of the program and the au- 
thorization of fair appropriations and I 
support the measure as amended as con- 
stituting an inescapable minimum. I 
believe that the amendments authorized 
may be deemed both moderate and 
restrained. 

Mr. Speaker, the path toward more 
effective crime prevention and control 
is full of obstacles and detours. We 
make progress at an exasperatingly slow 
rate but we must persevere. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CORMAN. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
commend the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Corman] for his foresight in 
bringing to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary last year the “Corman bill,” which 
became the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act of 1965, which we are under- 
taking to amend today, with the passage 
of H.R. 13551. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, I wish to join with 
the gentleman from California in ex- 
pressing the sincere hope that through 
improving the capabilities, techniques, 
and practices of State and local agencies 
engaged in law enforcement, the admin- 
istration of the criminal laws, the correc- 
tion of offenders, or the prevention or 
control of crime, we may be able thereby 
to reduce crime throughout the United 
States. 
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Our Subcommittee No. 3 of the House 
Judiciary Committee of which I have the 
honor to be a member, conducted the 
hearings on this bill and reported it 
unanimously to the full committee which 
likewise reported it unanimously to the 
House. I urge all my colleagues to vote 
for passage of H.R. 13551. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. TEN- 
ZER] for his invaluable assistance on the 
committee in getting acceptance of this 
bill. 

Mr. Speaker, the path toward more 
effective crime prevention and control is 
full of obstacles, and although we are 
making progress at an exasperatingly 
slow rate, we must persevere. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, 
Shall the House suspend the rules and 
pass the bill, as amended? 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to ex- 
tend their remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL COMMISSION ON RE- 
FORM OF FEDERAL CRIMINAL 
LAWS 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
15766) to establish a National Commis- 
sion on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 15766 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
National Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws is hereby established, 


MEMBERSHIP OF COMMISSION 


Src, 2. (a) The Commission shall be com- 
posed of— 

(1) three Members of the Senate ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, 

(2) three Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives appointed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, 

(3) three members appointed by the 
President of the United States, one of whom 
he shall designate as Chairman, 

(4) one United States circuit judge and 
two United States district judges appointed 
by the Chief Justice of the United States. 

(b) At no time shall more than two of 
the members appointed under paragraph 
(1) paragraph (2), or paragraph (3) be per- 
sons who are members of the same political 
party. 

(c) Any vacancy in the Commission shall 
not affect its powers but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original ap- 
pointment was made, and subject to the 
same limitations with respect to party afili- 
ations as the original appointment was made, 

(d) Seven members shall constitute a quo- 
rum, but a lesser number may conduct hear- 
ings. 
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DUTIES OF THE COMMISSION 


Src. 3. The Commission shall make a full 
and complete review and study of the statu- 
tory and case law of the United States which 
constitutes the federal system of criminal 
justice for the purpose of formulating and 
recommending to the Congress legislation 
which would improve the federal system of 
criminal justice. It shall be the further duty 
of the Commission to make recommenda- 
tions for revision and recodification of the 
criminal laws of the United States, includ- 
ing the repeal of unnecessary or undesirable 
statutes and such changes in the penalty 
structure as the Commission may feel will 
better serve the ends of justice. 


COMPENSATION OF MEMBERS OF THE 
COMMISSION 


Sec. 4. (a) A member of the Commission 
who is a Member of Congress, in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, or a judge 
shall serve without additional compensation, 
but shall be reimbursed for travel, subsist- 
ence, and other necessary expenses incurred 
in the performance of duties vested in the 
Commission. 

(b) A member of the Commission from 
private life shall receive $75 per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of duties 
vested in the Commission, plus reimburse- 
ment for travel, subsistence, and other nec- 
essary expenses incurred in the performance 
of such duties. 


THE DIRECTOR AND STAFF 


Sec. 5. (a) The Director of the Commis- 
sion shall be appointed by the Commission 
without regard to the civil service laws and 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended, and 
his compensation shall be fixed by the Com- 
mission without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1949, as amended. 

(b) The Director shall serve as the Com- 
mission’s reporter, and, subject to the direc- 
tion of the Commission, shall supervise the 
activities of persons employed under the 
Commission, the preparation of reports, and 
shall perform such other duties as may be 
assigned him within the scope of the func- 
tions of the Commission. 

(c) Within the limits of funds appropri- 
ated for such purpose, individuals may be 
employed by the Commission for service with 
the Commission staff without regard to civil 
service laws and the Classification Act of 
1949. 

(d) The Chairman of the Commission is 
authorized to procure services to the same 
extent as is authorized for departments by 
section 15 of the Act of August 2, 1946 (5 
U.S.C. 55a), at rates not to exceed $75 per 
diem for individuals. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Sec. 6. (a) There is hereby established a 
committee of fifteen members to be known 
as the Advisory Committee on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws (hereinafter referred 
to as the “Advisory Committee”), to advise 
and consult with the Commission. The 
Advisory Committee shall be appointed by 
the Commission and shall include lawyers, 
United States attorneys, and other persons 
competent to provide advice for the Com- 
mission, 

(b) Members of the Advisory Committee 
shall not be deemed to be officers or em- 
ployees of the United States by virtue of 
such service and shall receive no compensa- 
tion, but shall be reimbured for travel, sub- 
sistence, and other necessary expenses in- 
curred by them by virtue of such service 
to the Commission, 


GOVERNMENT AGENCY COOPERATION 
Sec. 7. The Commission is authorized to 
request from any department, agency, or 
independent instrumentality of the Govern- 
ment any information and assistance it 
deems necessary to carry out its functions 
under this Act; and each such department, 
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agency, and instrumentality is authorized 
to cooperate with the and, to 
the extent permitted by law, to furnish such 
information and assistance to the Commis- 
sion upon request made by the Chairman or 
any other member when acting as Chairman, 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION; TERMINATION 

Sec. 8. The Commission shall submit in- 
terim reports to the President and the Con- 
gress at such times as the Commission may 
deem appropriate, and in any event within 
two years after the date of this Act, and 
shall submit its final report within three 
years after the date of this Act. The Com- 
mission shall cease to exist sixty days after 
the date of the submission of its final 
report. 

ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 

Sec. 9. The General Services Administra- 
tion shall provide administrative services for 
the Commission on a reimbursable basis. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to 
be appropriated, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such 
amounts, not to exceed a total of $500,000, 
as may be necessary to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. : 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Speaker, briefly, the legislation 
with which we are now dealing would 
establish a Commission of 12 members, 
3 appointed from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, 3 appointed from the U.S. 
Senate, 3 appointed by the President, and 
3 from the judicial branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

The purpose of the Commission would 
be to undertake for the first time since 
1948, a comprehensive study and review 
of the criminal statutes on the Federal 
law books and the case law which has 
resulted therefrom. This would include 
rot only title 18 but all of the Federal 
criminal statutes. 

Those of us who have alarmingly 
watched the crime rate grow over re- 
cent years have become convinced that 
it is absolutely necessary for the Federal 
Government to set a precedent which 
hopefully will be followed by all of the 
Ces: a revision and reform of criminal 
aws. 

Mr. Speaker, all men want good laws 
and we legislators want the best laws. 
No Member of this body needs to be re- 
minded that new laws are only as good 
as the study, reflection, and attentive 
consideration given them in their de- 
velopment and drafting. Nor is it 
necessary to remind Members of this 
body that laws which were once wise and 
just may have degenerated with passing 
years. It is our first duty—as the legis- 
lative branch—to enact necessary new 
laws and repeal unnecessary old laws. 

I cannot think of any area of the law 
demanding more study, reflection, at- 
tentive consideration and a need for 
careful development and drafting than 
our criminal laws. As Jeremy Bentham 
once lamented: 


If rogues did but know all the pains that 
the law has taken for their benefit, honest 
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men would have nothing left they could 
call their own. 


Our criminal laws must protect and 
assure society’s freedom by quelling 
antisocial behavior, but these same laws 
must not place any individual’s liberties 
in jeopardy. Indeed, the maintenance 
of a Federal criminal code requires con- 
tinuing review and reassessment to make 
certain that the balance of societal and 
individual rights are in harmony and 
that the criminal laws are truly opera- 
tive and effective. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said earlier the last 
time anyone took a comprehensive and 
critical look at our Federal criminal laws 
was in 1948, when the Committees on 
the Judiciary of the House and Senate 
undertook a revision of title 18 of the 
United States Code and the Congress 
enacted that revision as positive law. 
This passage of time clearly dictates the 
need again to undertake a comprehen- 
sive review of the Federal criminal laws. 
Today this body has before it a proposal 
representing the considered opinion of 
the Committee on the Judiciary as the 
best means and method to accomplish 
the task, H.R. 15766. 

H.R. 15766 creates a National Commis- 
sion on Reforms of the Federal Criminal 
Laws. It will be the duty of the Com- 
missioners to make a full and complete 
review and study of the Federal criminal 
laws with a view toward recommending 
to the Congress legislation which would 
improve the Federal system of criminal 
justice. Included in this broad mandate 
is a specific requirement that among 
the recommendations be suggestions for 
the repeal of unnecessary or undesirable 
statutes and such changes in the penalty 
structure as the Commission believes will 
better serve the ends of justice. 

Please note that the mandate clause 
is purposely broad to enable this Com- 
mission to focus its attention on those 
areas of the Federal criminal law most 
in need of improvement and moderniza- 
tion. I do not believe that we should di- 
rect the Commission’s inquiry, for com- 
mittees of Congress traditionally have 
undertaken these focused and more 
limited studies. Rather this Commis- 
sion must be able to scan the spectrum 
before it determines the paths it might 
pursue with benefit. Note also that this 
Commission is something more than a 
mere revision Commission and its duties 
are considerably more extensive than the 
1948 revision and recodification. 

A most important consideration in de- 
veloping the structure for the proposed 
Reform Commission has been a deter- 
mination of the time period within which 
it should perform its important and vital 
task. To provide too much time might 
result in delays and postponements while 
too little time could hamper the effective 
work of the Commission, The Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary believes that a 3- 
year period, with interim reporting re- 
quirements, is wise and realistic. 

No such study of the Federal criminal 
laws is possible without proper staff and 
financing, and undoubtedly the staff will 
only be as good as the money available 
to retain it. Accordingly the bill pro- 
vides for a permanent staff, but also pro- 
vides for an Advisory Committee. Ad- 
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visory Committee members will serve a 
very prestigious role in the work of the 
Commission and will be composed of in- 
dividuals who are daily involved with the 
Federal criminal laws. The members of 
the Advisory Committee will be reim- 
bursed for out-of-pocket expenses, but 
will not be on the Commission’s payroll, 
as they will be men and women who are 
otherwise employed. 

Because of the composition of the 
Commission, staff, and Advisory Com- 
mittee, it has been possible to propose a 
modest budget for this vital undertaking. 
An additional factor which justifies this 
contemplated appropriation of $500,000 
for a 3-year period is the availability of 
other studies and inquiries into the Fed- 
eral criminal laws by such groups as the 
American Law Institute, the American 
Bar Association, the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and the Ad- 
ministration of Justice, and the George- 
town Law Center’s Institute on Criminal 
Law and Procedure—to mention but a 
few. 

In short, this Commission is an assur- 
ance that the Federal criminal laws have 
received the careful study, reflection, and 
attentive consideration essential to mak- 
ing good laws. Civilization depends upon 
respect for law and order. Citizens can- 
not respect laws which are designed to 
bring order unless they are definite, pre- 
cise, constant, and equitably related to 
the injustice. Citizens must be assured 
that laws will be equally and fairly en- 
forced for all and by all, and that in- 
fractions of the law will be punished 
fairly. 

Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I am very happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. TUCK, Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to say that I heartily concur in the com- 
ments made by my distinguished friend 
and colleague from Virginia. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in accord with the 
statements he has expressed. I wish to 
go on record as favoring the bill. As the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] has 
pointed out, this legislation would estab- 
lish a National Commission on Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws. The Commis- 
sion would make a full and complete re- 
view and study of the statutory and case 
law constituting the Federal system of 
criminal justice. It would then make 
recommendations to the Congress for re- 
vision, reform and recodification of the 
Federal criminal laws, including repeal 
of unnecessary statutes. 

The need for the projected study is 
amply demonstrated by reports of the 
FBI on increased crime. 

Inasmuch as the legislation was intro- 
duced by my committee colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] I 
have left the full exposition of its pro- 
visions to him. 

Before I became a Member of the U.S. 
Congress I practiced law in the country 
and I found out that when the judge was 
on my side, it was time to quit talking. 
I thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. POFF. I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr.. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. I 
support this bill introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Porr] and I 
introduced identical legislation. I am 
sure that every Member of this House is 
necessarily concerned at this time with 
the seriousness of the problem of law 
enforcement in this country; the ob- 
stacles which law enforcement agencies 
have had thrust upon them; and the 
very essential need for somehow or other 
rehabilitating the image of the law 
enforcement agencies in this country; 
to make the policeman the good guy that 
he used to be rather than the bad guy 
that he appears to be in the eyes of many 
people at the present time. 

I think this bill, Mr. Speaker, together 
with the bili just passed, is evidence of 
the concern of the Congress on this prob- 
lem of law enforcement. The two bills 
are concrete evidence that the Congress 
of the United States is acting to rebuild 
respect for law in this country. I hope 
the commission set up by the bill pres- 
ently being considered with concern itself 
I think it must concern itself with the 
image of law enforcement in this coun- 
try. I trust the commission will not con- 
tent itself with a mere perfunctionry 
study of the statutes and a codification 
of the Federal criminal law. 

We all look forward with great an- 
ticipation and hope for the successful 
work of the commission which this bill 
will create. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
CRAMER]. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr, Speaker, I rise in 
support of the legislation. I wish to con- 
gratulate the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. Tuck] and the subcommittee—on 
which I had the privilege of serving pre- 
viously—for bringing out this legislation, 
which I think will do much toward pro- 
graming an effective, longtime crime re- 
duction effort in American through the 
establishment of a National Commission 
on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws. 

I also congratulate the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr] who has been ex- 
tremely active in this field for many 
years. I have reason to know so, be- 
cause I, too, cosponsored anticrime laws 
and antigangster laws of a few years ago, 
introducing an omnibus crime bill in 
1961, some phases of which still have not 
been enacted into law. As an example, I 
will refer to the immunity of witnesses 
in criminal proceedings. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Porr] in particular for 
broadening the scope of authority of this 
Commission to include law-enforcement 
reform as well as just codification, du- 
plications in the laws, and so forth. 

The subject to which I wish to ad- 
dress myself briefly was referred to by 
my distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan [Mr. HUTCHINSON] in his comments 
in the Recorp of August 15, 1966. I 
share his concern that a known gangster, 
a known leader of gangsters in Chicago, 
III., by the name of Sam Giancana—well 
known to this Congress, well known to 
the Department of Justice, and well 
known to the FBI to be exactly what I 
described him to be—is free today, hay- 
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ing refused to give testimony to a grand 
jury in Chicago after he was given im- 
munity from criminal prosecutions based 
on his answers. Just last year and ap- 
parently again early this year he was 
granted immunity by the Department of 
Justice. Yet today he walks the streets 
and leads the gangsters as he did before. 

A brief account of the Giancana mat- 
ter will illustrate the sort of problem the 
Commission may be able to solve by 
clarifying the law. 

Sam Giancana was incarcerated on 
June 1, 1965, by Chief Judge William J. 
Campbell of the Federal district court 
in Chicago. Giancana had been offered 
immunity before a grand jury convened 
to investigate crime syndicate operations 
in the Chicago area. The Federal Com- 
munications Act, 47 U.S.C, 409(L) had 
been invoked to confer immunity on the 
mobster. Giancana apparently refused 
to answer questions about interstate 
phone calls relating to gambling and oth- 
er syndicate activities on his appearance 
on June 1. Accordingly, he was taken be- 
fore Judge Campbell and after immunity 
was conferred, Giancana refused to an- 
swer questions before the grand jury. 
Then followed the contempt proceedings 
in civil contempt citation which kept 
him in jail for the next year. The Chi- 
cago Tribune of Wednesday, June 2, 1965, 
makes it abundantly clear that the pro- 
ceedings involved a civil contempt. 
Judge Campbell is quoted as saying to 
Giancana: 

You have the key to your own cell. When 
you decide to obey the lawful order of this 
court, notify the United States Marshal and 
he will bring you before the grand jury. 


The article also goes on to note: 

Because he is not a prisoner sentenced to 
serve time in the County Jail, Giancana will 
not have to wear the customary jail cloth- 
ing—a tan denim uniform. He went to jail 
dressed in a gray-blue suit, white shirt, blue- 
gray tie, and a straw hat. 


Later reports of his release confirm 
the civil nature of his commitment: 
Giancana went again before the grand 
jury dressed in a sports shirt and slacks. 

Under the law of civil contempt, a 
contemnor can be held on a civil con- 
tempt citation only so long as the grand 
jury before which the contempt was per- 
petrated stands duly constituted under 
the law. His grand jury was due to ex- 
pire on June 1, 1966. 

The Chicago Daily News on May 27 re- 
ports that on this Friday Giancana was 
again produced before the grand jury 
and again refused to answer questions. 

The Saturday Chicago Tribune, May 
28, 1966, on page 1, revealed the decision 
of the Justice Department not to extend 
Giancana’s term in jail. Selected quotes 
of the article are, as follows: 

Orders were passed on by telephone to Ed- 
ward E. Hanrahan, the United States Attor- 
ney, as Giancana was being taken before the 
Federal Grand Judy that he defied a year ago. 

. * * > * 

A decision reportedly shocked law enforce- 
ment officials here who had been pleased by 
the unrest generated among Chicago crime 
syndicate hoodlums as they faced another 
seventeen months without a leader. 

* * > + > 


Observers had speculated that Giancana 
would again be granted immunity by the 
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May 1966 Grand Jury and if he persisted in 
his deferrence, would probably have been 
jailed for 17 months remaining of the new 
Grand Jury’s term. 
* * * s . 

Apparently Hanrahan and his aides, David 
Schippers and Sam Bater were ready to do 
just that. 


June 1, 1966, saw the expiration of the 
grand jury in the release of Giancana, 
The Chicago Daily News of that date re- 
ported Hanrahan had sought to proceed 
further in action against Giancana but 
had been overruled from Washington. 
The Justice Department was quoted in 
explanation, as follows: 

We feel that the purpose of the immunity 
law is to get testimony. It was obvious that 
Giancana was not going to talk. 

We felt that to do the thing all over again 
and put him back in jail would amount to 
persecution and probably a misuse of the 
immunity statutes. 


The article indicated that Hanrahan 
was told he had no legal basis for prose- 
cuting Giancana for either contempt or 
obstructing justice. 

On June 2, 1966, the Chicago Tribune 
reported the latest developments as 
Judge Campbell replied to the rational- 
izations of the Justice Department. 
Judge Campbell confirmed that Han- 
rahan had pressed for indictments for 
criminal contempt and obstructing jus- 
tice and that the plan had been over- 
ruled, first on the Friday and the Tues- 
day thereafter by Mr. Vinson of the 
Justice Department. 

Judge Campbell strongly upheld the 
legality and efficacy of these indictments. 
He indicated that the grand jury itself 
had expressed a wish to return the 
indictments. 

The statement of Mr. Vinson was am- 
plified as follows: 

We feel it necessary to clarify the record 
because of the apparent failure of the United 
States Attorney in Chicago to understand 
the legal basis with respect to an obstruction 
of justice indictment which he recommended 
be sought against Giancana. 

It was recommended by the United States 
Attorney that the indictment be sought for 
his continued failure to answer questions, 

Vinson said the statute had been re- 
searched and that he hand been unable to 
find that a refusal to testify was defined by 
the law as obstructing justice. 

He said he believed that the legislative 
intent of the law was to protect witnesses of 
the administration of justice and corruption 
of intimidation. 

The statute covering the obstruction of 
justice had never been used in the manner 
contemplated by Hanrahan. 

Vinson said he had refused to prevent the 
seeking of an indictment against Giancana 
for criminal contempt of court because this 
might have raised the question of double 
jeopardy. 


The Chicago Sun-Times of June 2, 
1966, carried a story which stated: 


Aides of U.S. Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach asserted in Washington that 
Hanrahan had mishandled the investigation 
and prosecution of Giancana. 


The article continued: 

The Justice Department spokesman 
charged that Hanrahan had ruined all 
chances of putting Giancana back in jail 
with immunity tactics. 

The possibility of putting Giancana be- 
hind bars again with immunity tactics went 
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glimmering, the Justice Department official 
said, when Hanrahan delayed using the talk- 
or-jail procedures against three Chicago 
politicans and another gangster. 


Mr. Speaker, Vinson apparently con- 
ceded that law enforcement in Chicago 
benefited by Giancana’s removal from 
circulation. He said: 

This route (criminal contempt) was 
neither proper or desirable. . No matter 
whether his name was Jones or Smith or 
Giancana, he had been in jail for a year. 
It would have been questionable, to say the 
least, to then bring a criminal contempt 
charge against him for basically the same 
proposition, failure to answer questions after 
being granted immunity from prosecution. 


On June 6, 1966, the Supreme Court 
announced two significant cases in the 
contempt area, Chaff against Schnack- 
enberg and Shillitiani and Pappedio 
against United States. On June 9, the 
Washington Post reported that Hanra- 
han had asked the Department of Jus- 
tice to rescind its order forbidding pros- 
ecution of Giancana, a request he 
based on the two new cases. On June 11, 
the Chicago Tribune reported the Justice 
Department had acknowledged receipt 
of the letter. No indication of their de- 
cision on the matter has been found by 
staff in the press, and no further action 
has been announced against Giancana. 

In view of these new decisions, par- 
ticularly, the Pappedio case which clearly 
indicated that a civil contempt citation 
can not be the basis for double jeopardy 
in a criminal case arising out of the 
same act, there seems no excuse for the 
Justice Department not pursuing Mr. 
Giancana, Even without these decisions, 
Justice should have been free to force- 
fully prosecute him instead of offering 
lame excuses and apparently treating 
him with kid gloves. In my own view, 
bit should have spared no effort to jail 

m. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.CRAMER. Iam delighted to yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Before I make the com- 
ment for the purpose of which I rose, 
I would like to attest to the gentleman’s 
special. expertise in criminal law and 
criminal law enforcement. He has been 
a leader since his first days in Congress, 
and he remains today one of the most 
knowledgeable and informed Members 
of this body. 

May I compliment the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield further? 

Mr. CRAMER. I will continue to 
yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, may I thank 
the gentleman for bringing this matter 
into such sharp focus. He has given me 
the opportunity to call attention to one 
of the prime needs for this legislation. 
There are on the Federal statute books 
today 41 separate immunity statutes, all 
with different procedures and different 
consequences. It is little wonder that 
the confusion you have described should 
have arisen. Certainly this is one of 
the areas which the new Crime Commis- 
sion would study most carefully. I 
thank the gentleman, 
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Mr. CRAMER. I thank the gentle- 

man. 
Iam glad to have on the record that 
the gentleman, who sponsored this 
legislation, feels this is an area that ne- 
cessitates a good overhaul. A situation 
in which someone like Sam Giancana 
could be walking the streets, scot free, 
after intentionally and purposefully re- 
fusing to testify and in effect apparently 
feeling he would not be subject to crimi- 
nal prosecution if he did so certainly de- 
serves a cure. That is exactly what hap- 
pened. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. I compli- 
ment the gentleman for bringing into 
this discussion the subject of the need 
for additional criminal legislation and 
the need for codifying the existing legis- 
lation in order to strengthen our criminal 
laws, and particularly because of his 
references to the Sam Giancana case. 

Being a Representative of a district in 
Illinois and having particular concern 
for this subject, I might say that Mr. 
Vinson, when he came before my sub- 
committee recently, recognized that 
there still exists an opportunity to take 
further proceedings against Giancana. 
What was brought out in that case, is 
that, notwithstanding the opportunity 
to take further proceedings against 
Giancana, the Justice Department ap- 
parently has refused to do anything 
further about it. 

Mr. CRAMER. The gentleman. has 
brought out precisely the point that dis- 
turbs me. The Justice Department ac- 
knowledged publicly that they had au- 
thority to either require Giancana to go 
before the new grand jury and testify 
and be subject to such contempt, or, in 
the alternative, having done so, and he 
not testifying, they could have filed a 
criminal contempt for obstruction of jus- 
tice. The Justice Department saw fit to 
do neither and instructed the district 
attorney to do neither, which has re- 
sulted in Mr. Giancana going scot-free 
and failing to get the necessary informa- 
tion before the grand jury. They failed 
to put Mr. Giancana in jail, where many 
agree he belongs after refusing to testify. 

Mr. McCLORY. The gentleman is ab- 
solutely correct. I might say that the 
district attorney, Mr. Edward V. Han- 
rahan, wanted to bring further proceed- 
ings but was prevented from doing so 
because of the instructions from the 
Justice Department. 

Mr. CRAMER, I thank the gentle- 
man. He has made an important point. 
It appears, in this instance, that a Fed- 
eral judge, Chief Judge Campbell of 
Chicago, was suggesting a criminal con- 
tempt be filed or that Giancana be 
brought before the new grand jury. 
Even with that suggestion of the judge 
before the Justice Department, the case 
was dropped. 

I asked the Justice Department this 
question: Why, Mr. Katzenbach, was this 
prosecution dropped? Why was Mr. 
Giancana permitted to go scot free and 
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this information relating to gangsters in 
Chicago lost possibly forever? 

If the Justice Department felt their 
hands were tied by limitations of pres- 
ent law, those limitations should be 
made public so that the Commission 
may have their benefit. If this was not 
the case, the cure for the situation ob- 
viously has nothing to do with the legis- 
lation before us. In any case, I am wait- 
ing for Mr. Katzenbach’s answer, be- 
cause his only answer to date has been, 
“We will not prosecute.” 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to support this legislation and to 
commend the sponsor, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr], on the time- 
liness and importance of the measure 
and the careful manner in which it has 
been drafted and presented to the 
House. 

It is particularly significant that 3 
Members of the House and 3 Members 
of the Senate will be included on the 12- 
member Commission. In this manner 
a close tie-in with the House Judiciary 
Committee will be made possible. In ad- 
dition, this legislative liaison is of ex- 
treme importance in the drafting and 
promotion of such critical legislation as 
that involving our criminal laws. 

The rise in the crime rate in our Na- 
tion and the various deficiencies which 
appear under existing statutes and court 
decisions suggest the importance of 
strengthening the hands of those who are 
charged with administering and enforc- 
ing the criminal laws of our Nation. The 
complexity of existing statutes, the dis- 
crepancies which appear with respect to 
penalties for criminal law violations and 
the present disorganized condition of the 
criminal code render it imperative that 
the job of recodification and reform of 
our Federal criminal laws should be un- 
dertaken without delay. 

In addition to a revision of the statutes 
relating to the granting of immunity, 
many other changes in the criminal laws 
are needed. I am proud to be associated 
with this constructive step in the devel- 
opment of improved Federal criminal 
laws and their administration. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge every Member of 
this House to support H.R, 15766, a bill to 
establish a National Commission on Re- 
form of Federal Criminal Laws. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Speaker, I yield 3 
minutes to the gentleman from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MacGrecor]. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we are considering a bill to estab- 
lish a National Commission on Reform 
of Federal Criminal Laws. I rise to 
speak in favor of this legislation as a 
coauthor of the original bill and as a 
member of the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee which cleared the bill for action by 
the House of Representatives. 

The preservation of law and order is 
the first and fundamental function of 
government. Every citizen expects and is 
entitled to expect that his government 
will protect his property, his person, and 
his family. This is the first objective of 
our criminal laws and procedures. 

The ever-increasing crime rate has be- 
come an urgent problem plaguing our 
society. In contrast to a population in- 
crease since 1960 of 8 percent, the Fed- 
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eral Bureau of Investigation reports that 
the crime rate has increased by an over- 


whelming 46 percent. Although this en- 


tire increase is not all within the scope 
of Federal criminal law it is indicative of 
a climate of lawlessness which demands 
immediate action. 

It is important that all Members of the 
House keep in mind the vital wording of 
the legislation establishing this Commis- 
sion. The title clearly indicates that we 
are to have a “reform” commission—not 
@ revision commission. We are not 
considering a bill which would merely 
gather a group of experts to study pres- 
ent law and rearrange it, strike out ob- 
solete sections, and make it more read- 
able. The purpose of this legislation is 
to thoroughly investigate present law 
and make recommendations aimed at a 
modernization of the law and its appli- 
cability to modern-day problems of 
crime. 


The Commission would be bipartisan; 
it would consist of experts in this field; 
there is provision for staff and consulta- 
tive personnel vital if a proper job is to 
be done. The result will be one of the 
most important social studies undertaken 
in this decade. 

Punishment or the threat of punish- 
ment is an instrument of society to pro- 
tect the property and safety of its mem- 
bers. Criminal laws are written not only 
to punish wrongdoers; they are enacted 
primarily to deter and dissuade other 
potential lawbreakers from antisocial 
behavior. 

Modern criminology, however, has 
changed the definition of “punishment.” 
Punishment is no longer the imposition 
solely of a penalty. Hopefully, offend- 
ers can increasingly be habilitated by 
appropriate training or by returning 
them to society under probationary 
guidance. 

As long as crime continues to increase, 
we must conclude that our laws are fail- 
ing in their fundamental purpose. A Na- 
tional Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws will provide a professional 
in-depth study of our present system of 
criminal justice. The Commission would 
concentrate on those fields in which cor- 
rective legislation is badly needed. Many 
feel that the pendulum of justice has 
swung too far toward protection of the 
person accused of crime, and too far 
away from safeguarding the lives and 
property of our law-abiding citizenry. 

U.S. courts throughout America are 
daily interpreting and reinterpreting our 
criminal laws. There are many conflict- 
ing decisions and rulings that have, in 
effect, confused existing law. They have 
made it increasingly difficult for law en- 
forcement officers to perform their 
duties. Many opinions have uncertain 
meaning and others are of doubtful 
validity. 

We must rewrite obsolete and ineffec- 
tive statutes. We must restate funda- 
mental principles of individual liberty 
and justice. We must modernize our 
laws to meet the very real threat of the 
growing problem of disrespect for law. 

The National Commission on Reform 
of the Federal Criminal Laws would be 
directed to make recommendations for 
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the necessary changes to modernize our 
present criminal laws to meet the condi- 
tions of our times and the desires of a 
largely law-abiding American citizenry. 

I urge my fellow Members of the House 
of Representatives to give impetus to the 
drive against crime through a unanimous 
vote for H.R. 15766. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, in 
serving well over 15 years on the House 
Judiciary Committee, I have partici- 
pated in the writing of many of the 
laws that now constitute our Federal 
system of criminal justice. The Judi- 
ciary Committee—as all committees of 
Congress—has sought to draft the best 
laws that the collective minds of my col- 
leagues on the Judiciary Committee 
could produce. I believe that, by and 
large, the criminal laws that we have 
placed in the statute books have been 
effective and just proscriptions in the 
best interest of our society. I do not 
believe, however, we can for a moment 
stop studying and reviewing the criminal 
laws; vigilance requires us to make cer- 
tain that these laws are fully operative 
and effective. 

To keep our criminal laws current, 
statutes which are out of date or imper- 
fectly drawn should be rewritten; ob- 
solete and unnecessary laws should be 
repealed, and new laws enacted to fill 
gaps and clarify ambiguities now exist- 
ing in the Federal criminal code. 

During my first term in the Congress 
the Judiciary Committee completed what 
at the time was the most intensive re- 
view, revision, and recodification of the 
criminal laws ever undertaken. These 
efforts culminated in the 1948 enactment 
of title 18 of the United States Code into 
positive law. Since that time, we have 
sought to keep the criminal laws updated 
by amending the code directly. I am not 
sure our method of keeping the laws in 
tune with the times is as worthy as our 
hope of keeping them fair and effective. 
Needless to say, 18 years of so amending 
the criminal code has worked funda- 
mental changes in the statement of the 
criminal laws. 

On March 9, 1966, the President sent 
to Congress a proposal to modernize our 
criminal laws. The President's legis- 
lation to establish a Revision Commission 
was endorsed by Republicans as well as 
Democrats, and was originally intro- 
duced by Messrs, CELLER, FEIGHAN, COR- 
MAN, HALPERN, DEVINE, and Porr. I be- 
lieve this bipartisan support evidences 
the fact that there is no partisan con- 
flict in regard to legislation to create 
a top-level Commission to study and 
evaluate the Federal system of criminal 
laws. The improved bill that has re- 
sulted is decidedly a bipartisan product, 
as its Republican authorship indicates. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge passage of this 
legislation as a far-thinking, far-reach- 
ing step to return the course of our so- 
ciety to the rule of law. The function 
of the Commission in reviewing not only 
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statutes but case law, can go a long way 
to restore a measure of public confidence 
in the laws. For on the Commission will 
be men from all branches of Govern- 
ment. 

The findings and decisions will not be 
based on a single situation or circum- 
stance, but on a broad view of the overall 
impact of the laws. The Commission’s 
final work-product will represent a bal- 
ance between individual defendant’s 
rights and the rights of society at large. 

I commend to my colleagues a para- 
graph of Henry Braugham, a distin- 
guished lawyer and legislator of 19th 
century England. He commented in 
1823 in the House of Commons, on the 
then existing condition of England’s 
laws in terms which most aptly char- 
acterize our hopes for the National Com- 
mission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws: 

It was the boast of Augustus... that he 
found Rome of brick and left it of marble; 
a praise not unworthy of a great prince. 
But how much nobler will be the Sovereign’s 
boast, when he shall have it to say, that he 
found law dear, and left it cheap; found it 
a sealed book—left it a living letter; found 
it a patrimony of the rich—left it the in- 
heritance of the poor; found it the two- 
edged sword of craft and oppression—left 
it the staff of honesty and the shield of in- 
nocence. 


Mr. Speaker, I urge that the bill be 
approved. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Con- 
ABLE] be permitted to extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp on the 
debate on the bill to create a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Crim- 
inal Law (H.R. 15766) and that these 
remarks appear in the permanent REC- 
orD immediately before the vote on the 
bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

The remarks referred to follow. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased that the House is giving prompt 
consideration to H.R. 15766, a bill to es- 
tablish a National Commission on Re- 
form of Federal Criminal Laws. Con- 
gressman Porr is to be commended for 
his efforts to find solutions to the prob- 
lem of increasing crime in our country, 
and I congratulate him on bringing his 
bill to the House. I am hopeful that the 
Senate will take prompt and favorable 
action, so that there will be as little de- 
lay as possible in starting on this monu- 
mental and important task. 

As I pointed out recently when I in- 
troduced a similar bill, there is growing 
concern throughout the country about 
the failure of criminal laws and court 
procedures to deter crime. The criminal 
code needs revision—and the creation of 
a National Commission on Reform of 
Federal Criminal Laws is surely a step in 
the right direction. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port the creation of a National Commis- 
sion on Reform of Federal Criminal Laws 
and introduced a companion bill for this 
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purpose earlier in this session. The mod- 
ernization of the Federal criminal stat- 
utes is urgently needed so they will be 
better attuned to today’s conditions and 
problems. 

There is little doubt that the rate of 
crime has become one of our most urgent 
domestic problems. A recent poll indi- 
cated that Americans consider crime 
problems second only to education. Seven 
major crimes occur every minute in our 
country. Great social change is at the 
root of much of this condition, but our 
criminal statutes still largely reflect 19th 
century concepts of criminal justice and 
reform. 

The preservation of law and order is 
a fundamental function of government. 
It seems clear that in order to meet this 
responsibility more successfully, govern- 
ment must reform and improve the 
criminal statutes. Many changes have 
taken place in modern criminology which 
our statutes should reflect. 

At the same time there is much fer- 
ment about our criminal statutes as a 
result of some of the court decisions and 
interpretations of recent years. The 
Supreme Court has altered many basic 
concepts and practices with some of its 
decisions and these decisions have con- 
tributed to the malaise the average 
American feels about the administration 
of justice at this time. Rather than ex- 
pending our energies in fruitless attacks 
on the courts at a time when the doc- 
trine of separation of powers so desper- 
ately needs reinforcement, I believe we 
in the legislative branch must take more 
positive steps to cope with the crime 
problem. Protection of individuals 
charged with crime and the protection of 
society from criminals can be brought 
into better balance, and must be, if we 
are to have effective law enforcement. 
New York State recently completed a 
far-reaching recodification of its penal 
code. It is surprising that the Federal 
Government, with its recent emphasis 
on the definition of new Federal crimes, 
has not taken this. obvious step before. 

But there are many improvements 
beyond recodification which assuredly 
can be made in the Federal statutes and 
this would be the major challenge to be 
tackled by a national commission: to 
review the statutes and recommend ad- 
ministrative improvements as well as re- 
codification of the substantive criminal 
code. I hope the Congress will support 
this legislation to create a commission to 
carry out this important work. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Tuck] that the House sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill H.R. 
15766, as amended. 

The question was taken; and the Chair 
announced that it appeared two-thirds 
had voted in favor thereof. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas, 259, nays 0, not voting 173, 


as follows: 
[Roll No. 265] 
YEAS—259 
Adams Gilbert O’Hara, Mich. 
Anderson, Ill. Gonzalez Olsen, Mont. 
Anderson, Grabowski Olson, Minn, 
Tenn. Green, Pa. O'Neal, Ga. 
Andrews, Greigg Ottinger 
George W. Griffiths Passman 
Andrews, Gross Patten 
N. Dak. Gubser y 
Annunzio Gurney Perkins 
Arends Hagen, Calif. Philbin 
Ashley Haley Pike 
Ashmore Hall Pirnie 
Ayres Halleck Poage 
Beckworth Hamilton Poft 
Belcher Hanley Pool 
Bell , Idaho Quie 
Bennett Quillen 
Betts Harvey, Ind. Race 
Harvey, Mich. Randall 
Hathaway Rees 
Bolling Reid, N.Y. 
Bolton Hechler Reuss 
Brademas Helstoski Ariz. 
Brooks Henderson Rhodes, Pa. 
Broomfield Holifiela Rivers, Alaska 
Brown, Calif. Robison 
Brown, Clar- Horton Rogers, Fla. 
ence J., Jr. Howard Ronan 
Broyhill, N.C. Hull Rooney, N.Y. 
Broyhill, Va. Hungate Rooney. Pa. 
Buchanan Hutchinson 
Burke Ich, Rostenkowski 
Burleson Irwin Roudebush 
Burton, Calif. Jacobs Ro 
Burton, Jarman 
Byrne, Pa Jennings Rumsfeld 
Byrnes, Wis. Joelson yan 
Cahill Johnson, Calif. Satterfield 
Callan Johnson, Saylor 
Carter Jonas Scheuer 
Casey Karsten Schmidhauser 
Cederberg Karth Schneebeli 
Kastenmeler Schweiker 
Chelf Keo Sec: 
King, Utah Selden 
Clark Shipley 
Clausen, Kluczynski Shriver 
Don H. Kornegay Sisk 
Clawson, Del Kunkel Skubitz 
Cleveland Kupferman Slack 
Clevenger Langen Smith, N.Y. 
Colmer Latta Smith, Va. 
Conable Love Springer 
Cramer McClory Stafford 
Culver McCulloch Staggers 
McDade Stalbaum 
Curtis McEwen Stanton 
Daddario McFall Stephens 
e McGrath Stubblefield 
Davis, Wis. MacGregor Sullivan 
Dawson Mackie Talcott 
Delaney Mahon Taylor 
Dent Mailliard Teague, Calif, 
Denton Marsh Teague, Tex. 
Martin, Nebr. Tenzer 
Dickinson Ma ‘Thomas 
Dole Matthews Thompson, N.J. 
Donohue Meeds ‘Thomson, Wis. 
rn Michel Trimble 
Tuck 
Dowdy Minish Tunney 
Downing Mink dall 
Duncan, Tenn. Minshall Vanik 
Dyal Vivian 
Edmondson Moeller Waldie 
Erlenborn Monagan Walker, N. Mex. 
Fallon Moore Watson 
Farnsley Weltner 
Farnum Morgan White, Tex, 
Fascell Morris Whitener 
Foley Morton Whitten 
Ford, Moss Widnall 
Wiliam D. M „II. Wright 
Fountain Murphy, N.. Wyatt 
Fraser Natcher Yates 
Fuqua Nedzi Young 
Gathings Nelsen Younger 
Giaimo O’Brien 
Gibbons O'Hara, II. 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—173 
Abbitt Andrews, Baring 
Glenn Barrett 
Adair Ashbrook Bates 
Addabbo Aspinall Battin 
Albert Bandstra Berry 


Blatnik Green, Oreg. Pepper 
Boland Grider Pickle 
Bow Grover Powell 
Bray Hagan, Ga. Price 
Brock Halpern Pucinski 
Cabell Hanna Purcell 
Callaway Hansen, Iowa Redlin 
Cameron Hansen, Wash. Reid, II. 
Carey Harsha Reifel 
Celler Hawkins Reinecke 
Cohelan Hébert Resnick 
Herlong Rivers, S. O. 
Conte Ks Ro! 
Conyers Hosmer 0 
Cooley Huot Rogers, Colo. 
Corbett Johnson, Okla. Rogers, Tex. 
Corman Jones, Ala. Roncalio 
Craley Jones, Mo. St Germain 
Jones, N.C St. Onge 
Daniels Keith er 
Davis, Ga. Kelly Scott 
de la Garza Keogh Senner 
Devine King, Calif. Sickles 
Diggs King, N.Y, Sikes 
Dingell Krebs Smith, Calif. 
Dulski Laird Smith, Iowa 
Duncan, Oreg. Landrum Steed 
Leggett Stratton 
Edwards, Ala. Lennon Sweeney 
Edwards, Calif. Lipscomb Thompson, Tex. 
Edwards, La. ng, La. Tod 
Ellsworth Long, Md. Toll 
Evans, Colo. McCarthy Tupper 
Everett McDowell Tuten 
Evins, Tenn, McMillan Ullman 
bstein McVicker Utt 
Feighan Macdonald Van Deerlin 
Findley Machen Vigorito 
Fino Mackay Waggonner 
Fisher Madden Walker, Miss, 
Flood Ala. a 
Flynt Martin, Mass. Watts 
Mathias Whalle: 
Ford, Gerald R. May White, Idaho 
Frelinghuysen Miller W. 
Friedel Morrison Willis 
Pulton, Pa. Morse Wilson, Bob 
Fulton, Tenn. Mosher Wilson, 
Gallagher Multer Charles H. 
Garmatz Murray Wolff 
Gettys Nix Wydler 
Gilligan O’Konski Zablocki 
Goodell O'Neill, Mass. 
Gray 


So (two-thirds having voted in favor 
thereof), the rules were suspended, and 
the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Morse. 

Mr. Keogh with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Findley. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Devine. 

Mrs, Kelly with Mr. Frelinghuysen. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Utt. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr, Cabell with Mr. Brock. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Miller with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Smith of California. 


St Germain with Mr. Reifel. 

. Waggonner with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 
Pickle with Mr. Martin of Alabama, 
Pepper with Mr. Mathias. 

Barrett with Mr. Watkins. 

Cameron with Mr. Lipscomb. 
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Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Bow. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Bray. 

Mr. Dingell with Mrs. Reid of Illinois. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr, King of New York. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Adair. 

Mr. Hicks with Mr. Ellsworth. 

Mr. Jones of Alabama with Mrs. May. 

Mr. King of California with Mr. Conte. 

Mr. Long of Maryland with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Madden with Mr. Batten. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Collier, 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
‘Tupper. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Gettys with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Edwards of Ala- 
bama. 

e Feighan with Mr. Walker of Missis- 

sippi. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. de la Garza. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Corman, 

Mr. Abbitt with Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Duncan of 
laser Davis of Georgia with Mr. Smith of 

wa, 

Mr. Sikes with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Roncalio. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Thomson of Texas. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr. Williams with Mr. Huot. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. McCarthy. 

Mr. Todd with Mr. McMillan. 

Mr. Mackay with Mr. Machen. 

Mr, Flynt with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Erwards of 
California. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Pat- 
man. 

Mr. Gray with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Hansen of Iowa, with Mrs. Green of 


Oregon. 

Mr. Purcell with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Powell with Mr. Redlin. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Krebs. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Edwards of Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Roberts. 

Mr, Sickles with Mr. Murray. 
Mr. McVicker with Mr. McDowell. 

Mr. Everett with Mr. Long of Missouri. 

Mr. Lennon with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 
es motion to reconsider was laid on the 


PROVIDING FOR GUARANTY AND 
INSURANCE OF LOANS TO IN- 
DIANS AND INDIAN ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 9332) to provide for guaranty and 
insurance of loans to Indians and In- 
dian organizations. 

ane Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 9332 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
purpose of this Act is to help Indians, Eski- 
mos and Aleuts (heremafter referred to as 

dians”) establish themselves on a self- 


supporting basis, by making additional 
sources of financing available to them. 
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Sec, 2. The Secretary of the Interior 
(hereinafter referred as as the Secretary“) is 
authorized (a) to guarantee not to exceed 90 
per centum of the amount of any loan made 
(1) to an organization of Indians having a 
form of organization satisfactory to the Sec- 
retary, and (2) to individual Indians of one- 
quarter or more degree of Indian blood; and 
(b) in lieu of such guaranty to insure loans 
under an agreement approved by the Secre- 
tary, whereby the lender will be reimbursed 
for losses in an amount not to exceed 15 
per centum of the aggregate of such loans 
made by it, but not to exceed 90 per centum 
of the loss on any one loan. The Secretary 
may, to the extent he deems consistent with 
the purposes of the program, fix such pre- 
mium charges for the insurance and guar- 
antee of loans as are in his judgment ade- 
quate to cover expenses and probable losses, 
and to deposit receipts from such charges in 
the Indians’ loan guaranty and insurance 
fund established pursuant to section 19. 
Such loans shall bear interest (exclusive of 
premium charges for insurance, and service 
charges, if any) at rates not to exceed such 
per centum per annum on the principal ob- 
ligation outstanding as the Secretary deter- 
mines to be reasonable, taking into account 
the range of interest rates prevailing in the 
private market for similar loans and the 
risks assumed by the Federal agency. No 
loan in excess of $60,000 shall be insured 
under this Act unless prior approval of the 
loan is obtained from the Secretary. 

Sec. 3. No loan may be guaranteed or in- 
sured hereunder until the applicant shows 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary that 
financing is otherwise unavailable on reason- 
able terms and conditions, nor unless there 
is a reasonable assurance of repayment. No 
loan to an individual Indian may be guar- 
anteed or insured which would cause the 
total unpaid principal indebtedness there- 
under to exceed $60,000. 

Sec. 4. Any loan guaranteed hereunder, 
including the security given therefor, may 
be sold or assigned by the lender to any 
financial institution subject to examination 
and supervision by an agency of the United 
States or of any State, including the District 
of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. Loans made by any agency or in- 
strumentality of the Federal Government or 
by an organization of Indians from funds 
borrowed from the United States shall not be 
eligible for guaranty or insurance here- 
under, 

Sec. 6. Any loans insured hereunder shall 
be restricted to those made by a financial 
institution subject to examination and su- 
pervision by an agency of the United States, 
a State, or the District of Columbia, and to 
loans made by Indian organizations to other 
tribes or organizations thereof. 

Sec. 7. Loans guaranteed hereunder may 
be made by any lender satisfactory to the 
Secretary, except as provided in section 5. 
The liability under the guaranty shall de- 
crease or increase pro rata with any decrease 
or increase in the amount of the unpaid 
portion of the obligation. 

Sec. 8. Any loan made by any national 
bank or Federal savings and loan association; 
or by any bank, trust company, building and 
loan association or insurance company au- 
thorized to do business in the District of Co- 
lumbia, at least 20 per centum of which is 
guaranteed hereunder, may be made with- 
out regard to the limitations and restrictions 
of any other Federal statute with respect to 
(a) ratio of amount of loan to the value of 
the property; (b) maturity of loan; (c) re- 
quirement of mortgage or other security; (d) 
priority of lien; or (e) percentage of assets 
which may be invested in real estate loans. 

Sec, 9, The maturity of any loan guaran- 
teed or insured hereunder shall not exceed 
thirty years. 

Src. 10. The application for a loan to be 
guaranteed hereunder shall be submitted to 
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the Secretary for prior approval. Upon ap- 
proval, the Secretary will issue a certificate 
as evidence of the guaranty. 

Sec, 11. In the event of a default of a loan 
guaranteed hereunder, the holder of the 
guaranty certificate may (1) immediately 
notify the Secretary in writing of such de- 
fault and the Secretary shall thereupon pay 
to such holder the pro rata portion of the 
amount guaranteed and shall be subrogated 
to the rights of the holder of the guaranty to 
the extent of the amount paid on the guar- 
anty, or (2) notify the Secretary in writing 
prior to suit or foreclosure of such default 
and within thirty days thereafter the Secre- 
tary may, if he determines it would be in the 
financial interests of the United States, pay 
such holder the entire unpaid balance of the 
obligation, plus accrued interests, even 
though the total payment exceeds the 
amount of the guaranty, and receive an as- 
signment of the obligation and security. 
The Secretary shall then take such further 
collection action as may be warranted upon 
receipt of an assignment of the obligation 
and security. The Secretary may cancel the 
uncollectible portion of any obligation to 
which he has an assignment or a subrogated 
right under this section. Nothing in this 
section shall be construed to preclude any 
forbearance for the benefit of the borrower 
as may be agreed upon by the parties to the 
loan and approved by the Secretary, The 
Secretary may establish the date, not later 
than the date of judgment and decree of fore- 
closure or sale, upon which accrual of inter- 
est or charges shall cease. 

Sec. 12. When a lender suffers a loss on a 
loan insured hereunder, including accrued 
interest, a claim therefor shall be submitted 
to the Secretary. If the Secretary finds that 
the loss has been suffered, he will reimburse 
the lender therefor, and the amount payable 
to the lender for a loss on any one loan shall 
not exceed 90 per centum of such loss; Pro- 
vided, That no reimbursement may be made 
for losses in excess of 15 per centum of the 
aggregate of insured loans made by the 
lender: Provided further, That before any 
reimbursement is made all reasonable collec- 
tion efforts shall have been exhausted by the 
lender, and the security for the loan shall 
have been liquidated to the extent feasible, 
and the net proceeds applied on the debt. 
Upon reimbursement in whole or in part to 
the lender, the note or judgment evidencing 
the debt shall be assigned to the United 
States, and the lender shall have no further 
elaim against the borrower or the United 
States. The Secretary shall then take such 
further collection action as may be war- 
ranted, or may cancel the uncollectible por- 
tion of any debt assigned pursuant hereto. 
The Secretary may establish a date upon 
which accrual of interest or charges shall 
cease, 

Sec. 13. Whenever the Secretary finds that 
any lender or holder of a guaranty certificate 
fails to maintain adequate accounting rec- 
ords, or to demonstrate proper ability to 
service loans guaranteed or insured ade- 
quately, or to exercise proper credit judg- 
ment, or has willfully or negligently engaged 
in practices otherwise detrimental to the 
interests of a borrower or of the United 
States, he may refuse either temporarily or 
permanently to guarantee or insure any fur- 
ther loans. made by such lender or holder, 
and may bar such lender or holder from 
acquiring additional loans guaranteed or 
insured hereunder: Provided, That the Sec- 
retary shall not refuse to pay a valid guar- 
anty or insurance claim on loans previously 
made in good faith. 

Sec. 14. Any evidence of guaranty or in- 
surance issued by the Secretary shall be con- 
clusive evidence of the eligibility of the loan 
for guaranty or insurance under the provi- 
sions of this Act and the amount of such 
guaranty or insurance: Provided, That noth- 
ing in this section shall preclude the Secre- 
tary from establishing, as against the orig- 
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inal lender, defenses based on fraud or ma- 
terial misrepresentation or bar him from 
establishing, by regulations in force at the 
date of such issuance or disbursement, 
whichever is the earlier, partial defenses to 
the amount payable on the guaranty or in- 
surance. 

Sec. 15. The Secretary may sell to any per- 
son or entity any loan heretofore or hereafter 
made from the revolving fund for loans au- 
thorized by the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat, 
986; 25 U.S.C. 470), as amended and sup- 
plemented; the Act of June 26, 1936 (49 
Stat. 1968; 25 U.S.C. 506); and the Act of 
April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44, 45; 25 U.S.C. 631, 
634); and may guarantee any loan thus 
sold, subject to the same conditions, terms, 
and limitations of any loans guaranteed pur- 
suant to this Act. The receipts from any 
such sale shall be deposited in the revolving 
fund for loans and be available for other 
loans from such fund, 

Sec. 16. With the approval of the Secre- 
tary, title to any land purchased by a tribe 
with loans guaranteed or insured hereunder 
may be taken in the name of the United 
States in trust for the tribe, if the land is 
located within the boundaries of a reserva- 
tion or within a tribal consolidation area 
approved by the Secretary. Title to any 
land purchased by an individual Indian with 
a loan guaranteed or insured hereunder also 
may be taken in trust. Title to any personal 
property purchased with loans guaranteed 
or insured hereunder shall be taken in the 
name of the purchaser. 

Sec. 17. For the purpose of securing loans 
guaranteed or insured pursuant to this Act, 
Indian tribes, bands, pueblos, and groups 
(hereinafter referred to as tribes“), are au- 
thorized, subject to approval by the Secre- 
tary, to execute mortgages or deeds of trust 
to land, title to which is held in the United 
States in trust for the tribe, and to any other 
land title to which is in a tribe, without 
regard to limitations or restrictions in any 
other statute. Such land shall be subject 
to foreclosure or sale pursuant to the terms 
of such mortgage or deed of trust in accord- 
ance with the laws of the State in which the 
land is located, The United States shall be 
an indispensable party to any such proceed- 
ing with the right to remove the action to 
the United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which the land is located, according 
to the procedure provided in section 1446 
of title 28, United States Code: Provided, 
That the United States shall have the right 
to appeal from any order of remand in the 
case. 

Sec. 18. (a) The financial transaction of 
the Secretary incident to or arising out of 
the guaranty or insurance of loans, and the 
acquisition, management, and disposition of 
property, real, personal, or mixed, incident 
to such activities, shall be final and con- 
clusive upon all officers of the Government, 
With respect to matters arising by reason of 
this Act, and notwithstanding the provisions 
of any other laws, the Secretary may: 

(1) Sue and be sued in his official capacity 
in any court of competent jurisdiction; 

(2) Subject to specific limitations in this 
Act, consent to the modification with respect 
to the rate of interest, time of payment on 
principal or interest or any portion thereof, 
security or any other provisions of any note, 
contract, mortgage, or other instrument 
securing a loan which has been guaranteed 
or insured hereunder; i 

(3) Pay, or compromise, any claim on, or 
arising because of, any loan guaranty or in- 
surance; 

(4) Pay, compromise, waive, or release any 
right, title, claim, lien, or demand, however 
acquired, including any equity or right of 
redemption; 

(5) Purchase at any sale, public or private, 
upon such terms and for such prices as he 
determines to be reasonable, and take title 
to property, real, personal, or mixed; and 
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similarly sell, at public or private sale, ex- 
change, assign, convey, or otherwise dispose 
of such property; and 

(6) Complete, administer, operate, obtain, 
and pay for insurance on, and maintain, ren- 
ovate, repair, modernize, lease, or otherwise 
deal with any property acquired or held pur- 
suant to this Act. 

(b) The powers of this section may be exer- 
cised by the Secretary without regard to any 
other provisions of law which would govern 
the expenditure of public funds: Provided, 
That section 5, title 41, United States Code, 
shall apply to any contract for services or 
supplies on account of any property acquired 
pursuant to this section if the amount of 
such contract exceeds $1,000. 

Sec. 19. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$15,000,000 to be established as an “Indians’ 
loan guaranty and insurance fund“ (herein- 
after called the fund“). The fund shall be 
available to the Secretary when so provided 
in appropriation Acts and within such limi- 
tations as may be included in such Acts, 
without fiscal year limitation, for all loan 
guaranty and insurance operations hereun- 
der. Premium income not needed for cur- 
rent operations may be invested in bonds 
or other obligations of the United States or 
obligations guaranteed as to principal and 
interest by the United States. Except as pro- 
vided in section 15, all amounts received by 
the Secretary incident to loan guaranty and 
insurance operations shall be deposited in the 
fund. In the event the amount in the fund 
is insufficient to meet payments required at 
any one time by sections 11 and 12, the Sec- 
retary is authorized to transfer to the fund, 
for such payments, so much of the unobli- 
gated balances of any funds available to the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs as he deems desir- 
able. 

Sec, 20. The Secretary shall promulgate 
rules and regulations to carry out the pro- 
visions of this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, a 
second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, this is a 
very simple bill. It is an Indian bill 
which would allow the Secretary of the 
Interior to guarantee and support private 
loans generated by individual Indians 
and Indian communities. The legisla- 
tion is widely needed because, as the 
Members know, it is very hard for an In- 
dian tribe or an individual Indian to 
obtain a loan. 

It is estimated that by the establish- 
ment of this fund we will be able to gen- 
erate approximately $100 million worth 
of loans to benefit the Indians and to 
raise their economic standing. 

I believe this is a fine bill, Mr. Speaker, 
and I urge that it be passed. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr, Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
9332, a bill to provide for guarantee and 
insurance of loans to Indians and In- 
dian organizations. 

The purpose of this legislation is to 
provide a fund that will guarantee and 
insure private loans to individual Indians 
and Indian organizations. The bill asks 
for a $15 million authorization, which, it 
is anticipated, will generate about $100 
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million in credit. Generally speaking, 
the bill will accelerate the process by 
which individual Indians and Indian 
groups may get into the mainstream of 
business of our American society. How- 
ever, the true purpose of this legislation 
is its attack on Indian poverty in the 
area of Indian economic development 
and expansion. The bill calls for the 
establishment of a fund to stimulate 
investment in business, industry, serv- 
ice enterprises, and other areas of eco- 
nomic activity that will produce a grow- 
ing Indian economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to inform my 
colleagues that our colleague, the gen- 
tleman from South Dakota [Mr. E. Y. 
Berry], is and has been the champion 
of extending financial assistance to the 
American Indians. The gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Berry] was the orig- 
inator of the program which he called 
Operation Bootstrap, to encourage fi- 
nancial assistance for the economic de- 
velopment of the Indian community. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Iam happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. I neglected to mention 
that. The gentleman from South Da- 
kota [Mr. Berry] for many years has 
sponsored this kind of legislation, be- 
cause he feels it will do a tremendous 
amount to advance the economic welfare 
not only of the Indians of his State but 
also of the Indians throughout our 
Nation. 

I might also say that some other gen- 
tlemen have sponsored similar legisla- 
tion, including the gentleman from Idaho 
(Mr. Hansen] and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. I thank the gentleman. 
Our colleague, the gentleman from Okla- 
homa [Mr. EpmMonpson] has been inter- 
ested in sponsoring legislation of this 
type in prior sessions. 

Mr. Speaker, the method proposed to 
create a growing Indian economy as con- 
tained in this legislation is substantially 
patterned after the Servicemen’s Read- 
justment Act. This proposal will open 
the door of the major money market of 
the country for the Indian people and 
permit the financing of Indians and In- 
dian enterprises that cannot now receive 
financing through regular credit chan- 
nels. 

The provisions of H.R. 9332 call for 
two types of loans—the guarantee loan 
and the insurance loan. The bill au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Interior to 
guarantee up to 90 percent of any loan 
made to an Indian organization or to an 
individual Indian. This guarantee will 
decrease or increase pro rata with 
changes in the unpaid balance of the 
obligation and require the lender at all 
times to assume at least 10 percent of 
the risk. 

The bill also authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to insure loans made to 
individual Indians and Indian organiza- 
tions assuring the lender reimbursement 
for losses up to 15 percent of the ag- 
gregate of approved loans, but, limited 
to not more than 90 percent of the loss 
on any one loan. 

The Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs was advised that the eco- 
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nomic analysts who examined this legis- 
lation considered that the loan guarantee 
provisions could be used in financing the 
larger tribal enterprises and industries 
on a loan-by-loan basis, whereas the in- 
surance loan provisions would be admin- 
istered through institutional lenders and 
used mainly in financing of individual 
Indians and smaller tribal enterprises. 

Mr. Speaker, in terms of general leg- 
islation, this bill is the most important 
piece of legislation presented on behalf 
of the Indians since 1961. The fact that 
our Indian people desperately need eco- 
nomic development capital cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. This legisla- 
tion is a step in the right direction to 
assist in making Indian tribes and in- 
dividuals self-supporting. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the rules be 
suspended and H.R. 9332 be passed. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to my col- 
league, the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. 
HANSEN]. j 

Mr. HANSEN of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge that this bill, H.R. 9332, and its com- 
panion bill, H.R. 9323, which will be con- 
sidered shortly, do pass. 

Both bills, of which I am a cosponsor, 
are aimed at enabling the Indian to es- 
tablish himself on a self-supporting basis 
by making available to him funds which 
would not otherwise be available through 
the ordinary money markets. In addi- 
tion, H.R. 9332 will also provide a new 
source of business for private lenders. 

It is my considered belief, Mr. Speaker, 
that these bills, enacted into law, will 
provide our original Americans a big lift 
in their efforts to attain a meaningful 
place in the progress of our country. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
MONDSON]. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
flew all night from Oklahoma to be here, 
principally because of this bill and the 
one to follow in a few minutes, dealing 
with the credit needs of the American 
Indian. 

There is a lot of talk in our country 
today about tight money, and about the 
unavailability of funds for loans to peo- 
ple. I can testify from experience that 
the Indians in many parts of the country 
have been living with a tight-money 
problem for many, many years. 

It has been a chronic problem arising 
out of the fact that the lands on which 
they live are restricted or allotted lands 
which cannot be pledged as security for 
a private loan. The result of this situa- 
tion, which grows out of longstanding 
law, is that there simply has not been 
available any private loan money for 
many American Indians. 

One result of this in the district which 
I represent is that recent surveys have 
shown, in a group of more than 2,000 
Cherokees, that 52 percent have inade- 
quate housing. 

Now, when I say “inadequate housing” 
I am not just talking about having a 
bad roof, because 39 percent of these 
homes were without any indoor toilet or 
sanitary facilities and 31 percent of them 
did not have running water under the 
roof in which the family lived. It has 
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been. impossible to get loans to improve 
these houses, because they simply could 
not pledge the land and give a mortgage 
on them and obtain loans. 

This program, which has been cham- 
pioned for years by some of us, by the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
BERRY], who is one of its earliest cham- 
pions, and the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. Hatey], who is one of the great 
champions of Indian legislation in the 
history of this House, in my judgment— 
this program has been given strong sup- 
port by these men. 

I would like the Recorp to show, also, 
that the Bureau of Indian Affairs, under 
the present leadership of this Bureau, has 
enthusiastically backed this proposition. 
The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Saytor] a few minutes ago said that we 
had difficulty in previous Congresses in 
getting the support of the Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, but the present Bureau of 
Indian Affairs’ leadership enthusiastical- 
ly has supported this program. 

As a matter of fact, the bills before us 
here today are the result of an executive 
communication sent up by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The Department 
strongly backs the principle for which the 
gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. 
Berry] and some of the rest of us have 
been contending for a number of years; 
namely, to make available to the In- 
dians the same opportunity that others 
have under the FHA and the GI loan 
programs. I think that this will mean a 
great deal to our Indian people and will 
result, as the gentleman from Florida 
has stated, in $100 million in private 
loans being made available to our In- 
dians. 

When you put this alongside the direct 
loan increase which we have in H.R. 9323, 
you are going to see $135 million of new 
credit being made available to our Indian 
people who have been the victims of the 
tight money market in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that these bills 
will be unanimously approved by the 
House. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend the gentleman from Oklahoma 
for his statement and say that this bill 
and the others we have, together with the 
long-term leasing bills we have put 
through for most of the reservations, 
have gone a long way toward eliminating, 
I hope, in the future some of the condi- 
tions that the gentleman from Oklahoma 
just described which exist on the reserva- 
tions in his area. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. They certainly 
give us the tools to provide credit to im- 
prove housing which has been urgently 
needed for a long time. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to my friend from North Carolina, who 
also represents a distinguished tribe of 
Cherokees in the House. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for yielding. 

I am proud to support this legislation 
and believe it will aid private enterprise 
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in the development of the Indian home- 
building and will be of great value to the 
Indians in my district. 

Mr. Speaker, there has been a great 
need down through the years for an 
adequate supply of funds to finance In- 
dian economic enterprises. Tight money, 
which is affecting us all today, has been 
a perennial problem with the Indians. It 
has brought about inadequate housing 
and prevented industrial and economic 
development. 

Indians on reservations live on land 
not privately owned, but held in trust 
for Indian tribes, which has made private 
enterprise financing difficult to secure. 

This legislation will aid the situation 
by providing for the guarantee and in- 
surance of loans for Indians and Eskimos 
similar somewhat to Government-guar- 
anteed FHA or GI loans, 

I am proud to support this legislation 
because it will promote private enterprise 
development and will increase living 
standards for American Indians every- 
where. It will be of great value to the 
Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians lo- 
cated at Cherokee, N.C., which I repre- 
sent in Congress. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to yield 
to my distinguished colleague, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, H.R. 9332 by 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. En- 
MONDSON| is a Measure complementary 
to H.R. 9323, which is on the agenda im- 
mediately following the present bill. The 
purpose of H.R. 9332 is to provide a 
means whereby the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs can guarantee or insure loans 
made to Indian organizations and indi- 
vidual Indians by customary lending in- 
stitutions and thus take some of the pres- 
sure off the call for direct loars from the 
Federal Government. There will still be 
need for the direct lending authority 
that the next bill on the agenda provides, 
but it is our hope that it will be some- 
what lessened by enactment of the guar- 
antee and insurance hill that we are now 
considering. 

Federal guarantee and insurance of 
loans is nothing new. We all recall the 
successful experience we have had with 
this sort of activity on the part of the 
Veterans’ Administration. Indeed, some 
of the provisions of H.R. 9323 are an 
adaptation of the provisions of the Serv- 
icemen’s Readjustment Act to meet the 
needs of the Indian situation. 

The keystone provision of H.R. 9323 is 
its section 19 which provides for the cre- 
ation of a $15 million fund which, when 
the proper appropriations are made, will 
be used to backstop the guarantee and 
insurance contracts which the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to enter into 
under the other provisions of the bill. 
The estimate is that this $15 million can 
generate and support private loans to 
Indians of $100 million or more. 

I have said that enactment of H.R. 
9332 will enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior to guarantee or to insure loans 
made by customary lending institu- 
tions—banks, for instance, savings and 
loan organizations, insurance companies, 
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and the like. He will not, however, be 
authorized to guarantee or insure loans 
made by FHA or HHFA or any. other 
Federal agency. 

The difference between guaranteeing 
a loan and insuring a loan, as these 
terms are used in H.R. 9332, is this: 
Under the guarantee provision the Sec- 
retary will be authorized to underwrite 
up to 90 percent of the amount of an 
individual loan to an Indian or an Indian 
organization. Under the insurance pro- 
vision he will be authorized to assure 
lenders who enter into a proper agree- 
ment with him that they will be reim- 
bursed for up to 15 percent of all losses 
they incur on a whole series of loans 
and up to 90 percent of the amount of 
the loss on any one of these loans. In 
either case the total amount of guar- 
anteed or insured loans that may be out- 
standing to any individual Indian at any 
one time may not exceed $60,000, and no 
guaranteed or insured loan may be for 
a term of more than 30 years at the most. 
The guarantee provision is principally 
intended to take care of loans for sizable 
amounts for development enterprises by 
Indian organizations. The insurance 
provision, it is thought, will appeal prin- 
cipally to lenders who make a number 
of small loans to individual Indians— 
for education, for instance, or for feed or 
livestock purchases, for homebuilding, 
and the like. 

The bill provides that the Secretary 
shall fix premium charges adequate to 
cover expenses and probable losses. It 
also provides for Secretarial supervision 
of the interest rates charged by lenders 
to Indians. This is necessary, of course, 
to prevent lending institutions from tak- 
ing advantage of their Indian borrowers. 

If a borrower defaults on a guaranteed 
loan, the lender will have a choice of two 
remedies. He may either notify the Sec- 
retary of the Interior of the default and 
demand payment of the amount of the 
guarantee—that is, not more than 90 
percent of his loss; in this case the 
United States will be subrogated to the 
rights of the obligee to the extent of the 
amount paid to him—or he may notify 
the Secretary of his intention to institute 
suit or foreclosure proceedings and the 
Secretary may then, if he thinks it in 
the best interests of the United States, 
pay off the whole amount in issue, have 
the obligation assigned to him, and take 
such steps as are then warranted to 
collect. 

If there is default of an insured loan, 
the lender will first take whatever steps 
he can to collect. If these fail and liqui- 
dation of the security does not cover the 
amount owing him, he will then require 
the Secretary to pay the amount of his 
loss. As I said before, this may not ex- 
ceed 15 percent of the loss on all loans 
made under agreement with the Secre- 
tary or 90 percent of the loss on any 
one loan. 

Mr. Speaker, this outlines the princi- 
pal provisions of the bill, though there 
are many details in it that I have not 
spoken of. It seems to me that our col- 
league, the gentleman from Oklahoma, 
Congressman EDMONDSON, has done the 
Indian community of the Nation a great 
service in introducing this bill. It will 
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help our Indian citizens advance. It will 
help them get out of the rut of poverty 
that many of them are in. Its enact- 
ment will be for the good of the whole 
United States. I therefore recommend a 
favorable vote on H.R. 9332. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to yield at this time to the 
able gentleman from Alaska whose Eski- 
mos and Indians will also benefit from 
this legislation. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
we go from the farthest north to the 
farthest south. I thank the gentleman 
from Oklahoma for yielding. I wish to 
associate myself with the intent and 
purpose of this bill and with the eloquent 
advocacy thereof submitted to us by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Thank you. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Moss). The question is on the motion of 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
O’Brien] that the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill H.R. 9332. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


THE INDIAN REVOLVING LOAN 
FUND 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
9323) to amend the law establishing the 
Indian revolving loan fund, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 9323 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That section 10 
of the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986; 25 
U.S.C, 470), as amended by the Act of Sep- 
tember 15, 1961 (75 Stat. 520), which au- 
thorizes appropriations for the Indian revolv- 
ing loan fund, is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 10. (a) There is authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any funds in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$55,000,000 to be established as an Indian 
revolving loan fund. Sums collected in re- 
payment of loans or as interest or other 
charges on loans shall be credited to the 
fund. 

“(b) All funds that are now or hereafter 
a part of the revolving loan fund authorized 
by subsection (a) of this section; by the Act 
of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1967, 1968); and 
by the Act of April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), as 
amended and supplemented, including sums 
received in settlement of debts of livestock 
pursuant to the Act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 
190), shall be administered as a single re- 
volving loan fund in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this section. 

“(c) The Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary) is au- 
thorized to make loans from the revolving 
loan fund to organizations of Indians, Eski- 
mos, and Aleuts (hereinafter referred to as 
Indians), having a form of organization that 
is satisfactory to the Secretary, and to in- 
dividual Indians of one-quarter degree or 
more of Indian blood who are not members 
of or eligible for membership in an organiza- 
tion that is making loans to its members. 
Loans may be made for any purpose that will 
promote the economic development of (1) 
the individual Indian borrower, including 
loans for educational purposes, and (2) the 
Indian organization and its members, includ- 
ing loans by such organization to other orga- 
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nizations and investments in other organiza- 
tions regardless of whether they are organiza- 
tions of Indians. Loans shall be made only 
when in the judgment of the Secretary there 
is a reasonable prospect of repayment, and 
only to applicants who in the opinion of the 
Secretary are unable to obtain financing 
from other sources on reasonable terms and 
conditions. Indian tribes that have adequate 
available funds on deposit in the United 
States Treasury or elsewhere, or funds accru- 
ing from income, shall be required to use 
their own funds before a loan may be made 
pursuant to this section. Expenses of ad- 
ministering loans may be paid out of the 
revolving loan fund to the extent deemed 
desirable by the Secretary. 

„d) Loans made pursuant to this section 
shall bear interest at a rate not less than (1) 
a rate determined by the Secretary of the 
Treasury taking into consideration the cur- 
rent average market yield on outstanding 
marketable obligations of the United States 
with remaining periods to maturity compa- 
rable to the average maturities of such loans, 
adjusted to the nearest one-eighth of 1 per 
centum, plus (ii) such additional charge, if 
any, toward covering other costs of the pro- 
gram as the Secretary may determine to be 
consistent with its purposes: Provided, That 
where the Secretary determines that neces- 
sary assistance cannot be provided at such 
rate the rate may be reduced by not to ex- 
ceed 2 percentage points: Provided further, 
That educational loans may provide for no 
interest while the borrower is in school or in 
the military service, The Secretary shall pay 
from the fund into miscellaneous receipts of 
the Treasury, at the close of each fiscal year, 
interest on the cumulative amount of ap- 
propriations, and of sums received in settle- 
ment of debts on livestock pursuant to the 
Act of May 24, 1950 (64 Stat. 190), available 
as capital to the fund, less (a) the average 
undisbursed cash balance in the fund during 
the year, and (b) the amounts of any loans 
that are canceled or adjusted. The rate of 
such interest shall be determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the average market yield during 
the month preceding each fiscal year on out- 
standing Treasury obligations of maturity 
comparable to the average maturity of loans 
made from the fund. Interest payments may 
be deferred with the approval of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, but any interest pay- 
ments so deferred shall themselves bear inter- 
est. The Secretary may cancel or adjust any 
outstanding loan which he determines is un- 
collectible or collectible only at an unrea- 
sonable cost when such action would in his 
opinion be in the best interests of the United 
States. 

“(e) With the approval of the Secretary, 
title to any land purchased by a tribe with 
loans made pursuant to this section may be 
taken in the name of the United States in 
in trust for the tribe if it is located within 
the boundaries of the reservation or within 
a tribal consolidation area approved by the 
Secretary, and title to any land purchased 
by an individual Indian may be taken in a 
trust status. Title to any personal property 
purchased with loans made pursuant to this 
section shall be taken in the name of the pur- 
chaser. 

“(f) Title to property purchased with a 
loan made pursuant to this section shall be 
pledged or mortgaged to the lender as secu- 
rity for the unpaid indebtedness to the 
lender, in such manner and upon such terms 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That this requirement may be waived 
or modified if the Secretary determines that 
the repayment of the loan is otherwise rea- 
sonably assured. 

“(g) An organization receiving a loan 
made pursuant to this section shall be re- 
quired to assign to the United States as 
security for the loan all securities acquired 
in connection with the loan made to its mem- 
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bers from such funds, unless the Secretary 
determines that the repayment of the loan 
to the United States is otherwise reasonably 
assured. 


“(h) A loan made pursuant to this section 
that becomes delinquent, and the interest 
thereon, may be collected by the Secretary 


‘from per capita payments or other distribu- 


tions of tribal assets due the delinquent bor- 
rower, without prejudice to the right to fore- 
close on the securities for the loan.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, among its 
various efforts to bring economic life to 
our Indian reservations, one of the most 
successful pieces of legislation that Con- 
gress ever passed was that setting up a 
revolving loan fund. The original act 
was passed in 1934. It was supplemented 
in 1936 by a similar act for the benefit of 
the Oklahoma Indians and by another in 
1950 for the benefit of the Navajos and 
Hopis. The 1934 act authorized the ap- 
propriation of $10 million, the Oklahoma 
Act $2 million, the Navajo-Hopi Act $5 
million. Another $10 million was 
authorized for the general fund by an 
act passed in 1961. 

Since 1934, loans amounting to well 
over $57 million have been financed from 
the $23.8 million that has been appro- 
priated for these three revolving loan 
funds and the interest collections and 
other revenues that have accrued to 
them. Of the approximately $39 million 
that was due and payable on or before 
June 30, 1965—the latest date for which 
we have a full report—85 percent had 
been repaid, about 9 percent had been ex- 
tended, less than 5 percent was delin- 
quent, and less than 1 percent had been 
canceled as uncollectible. A large part 
of the 9 percent that had been extended 
was in Alaska where the fishing and the 
fish-canning businesses are in serious 
trouble. To me this is an enviable record, 
particularly when you consider the fact 
that loans are not made from the re- 
volving loan fund until all other possible 
sources for credit have been exhausted. 

Just as important as the repayment 
record, of course, is the uses to which 
these loans have been put. One example 
is that of a loan to the Mescalero Apache 
Tribe in New Mexico to build and equip 
the Sierra Blanca ski resort. Another 
is that of a loan to the Miceosukees of 
Florida for a restaurant on the Tamiami 
trail. Still another is a loan to the 
Eastern Band of Cherokees to finance a 
motel at Cherokee, N.C. Likewise, there 
have been innumerable loans to indi- 
vidual Indians for seed, feed, machinery, 
livestock, boats and fishing gear, land 
purchases, and education. In short, we 
are helping both the Indian tribes and 
individual Indians to improve their lot. 
These loans assist the recipient to adjust 
himself to the highly competitive society 
in which we all live and they, directly or 
indirectly, furnish employment that is 
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useful both to the recipient and to the 
Nation. 

The reason we are before the House at 
this time is that the appropriations that 
have been made so far have virtually 
exhausted the amount that is now au- 
thorized to be appropriated. All but 
$400,000 of the $20 million authorized 
for the general loan fund has been ap- 
propriated. The entire $2 million for the 
Oklahoma fund has been appropriated. 
And $1.8 million out of the $5 million au- 
thorized for the Navajo-Hopi fund has 
been appropriated. : 

What we are asking for in this legis- 
lation is a merger of these three funds 
and an authorization for appropriation 
of an additional $35 million. Actual ap- 
propriations to cover this authorization 
will be spread over several years. 

As of June 30, 1965, the Indian Bureau 
had pending before it applications for 
$50 million or more in loans. Most of 
them were for sound projects. Yet it had 
only $2.5 million available to finance 
these loans. That is why enactment of 
H.R. 9323 is so badly needed and why 
itis urgent. 

I recommend to all my colleagues in 
the House that they act favorably on 
this bill. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill H.R. 9323, 
amending the law establishing the In- 
dian revolving loan fund is much-needed 
legislation and I urge my colleagues to 
support this legislation. 

H.R. 9323 will, if enacted, amend the 
Indian Reorganization Act of June 18, 
1934 (48 Stat. 986; 25 U.S.C. 470) and 
provide for a $35 million increase in the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for the Indian revolving loan fund. 

This legislation is a related bill to the 
bill authorizing the establishment of in- 
surance and guaranty loans to individual 
Indians and Indian organizations. The 
purposes of these related bills are similar 
because both bills increase the opportu- 
nity for the American Indians to pro- 
mote their economic development 
through loans and financial benefits pro- 
vided in these bills. 

Mr. Speaker, the repayment history of 
the Indian revolving loan fund has been 
excellent since its inception. Time has 
arrived for a reevaluation of this loan 
program. H.R. 9323, in addition to in- 
creasing the amount authorized to be ap- 
propriated, updates the revolving loan 
program and its administration. En- 
actment of this legislation will increase 
the revolving loan fund authorization to 
a total of $62 million and make the fund 
equally available to all Indians and In- 
dian organizations. 

A careful study of our Indian prob- 
lems indicate a universal fact—the lack 
of capital is retarding Indian economic 
development. H.R. 9323 is an attempt 
to meet this economic problem and thus 
enable the American Indians to become 
self-supporting individuals and organi- 
zations. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge that the rules be 
suspended and H.R. 9323 be passed. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. O'BRIEN] that 
the House suspend the rules and pass the 
bill, H.R. 9323, as amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) 
the rules were suspended and the bill, as 
amended, was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GRANTS TO THE MENOMINEE 
INDIANS OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
8034) authorizing the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to make 
certain grants to the Menominee Indian 
people of Menominee County, Wis., and 
for other purposes, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 8034 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in 
order to compensate the State of Wisconsin 
and its political subdivisions for extraordi- 
nary expenses occasioned by the termination 
of Federal supervision over the affairs of the 
Menominee Tribe of Indians by the Act of 
June 17, 1954 (68 Stat. 250), as amended, 
there are hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for each of the three succeeding 
fiscal years and, when appropriated, to be 
paid by the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to the State of Wisconsin— 

(a) on account of joint school district 
costs, $150,000 per annum; 

(b) on account of public welfare benefits 
(including administrative costs, public as- 
sistance, indigent medical care services, child 
welfare, veterans services, surplus commod- 
ities, general relief, and the services of State 
hospitals, mental institutions, and industrial 
schools), $100,000 per annum; and 

(c) on account of health and sanitation 
services (including hospitalization of the 
tubercular, employment of a public health 
nurse and a sanitary aide, immunization 
against communicable diseases, collection 
and disposal of garbage and refuse, and col- 
lection and recording of vital statistics), 
$100,000 per annum. 

The grants authorized by this section shall 
be made at such times, in such amounts 
and on such terms and conditions as the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
deems appropriate. Payment of said sums, 
or any part of them, however, shall be con- 
ditioned on assurance by the State that its 
use thereof will supplement and will not re- 
place or diminish State assistance that would 
otherwise be available for the purpose stated. 
The Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare is authorized to issue such regulations 
as he may determine to be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this section. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, is authorized to 
complete the construction of sanitation 
facilities in Menominee County, Wisconsin, 
which construction was commenced by the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
pursuant to the authority contained in the 
Act of April 4, 1962 (76 Stat. 53). 

(b) There is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated the sum of $450,000 to carry out 
the provisions of this section. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a sec- 
ond demanded? 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, a second will be considered as 
ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, for many 
Members of Congress this discussion on 
the Menominees of Wisconsin will have a 
familiar ring. We have had legislation 
on their behalf for the last six Con- 
gresses. There may be more. 

Let us go back to the 83d Congress 
when we passed legislation to release the 
Menominee Tribe from further Federal 
supervision and to permit them to handle 
their own affairs. The effective date of 
the release from Federal supervision was 
April 30, 1961. Between 1954 and 1961 
several laws were enacted to clarify the 
intent of Congress in passing the termi- 
nation act. 

Perhaps the two most important as- 
pects of the termination program were 
the organization of the former reserva- 
tion into Menomineee County and the 
transfer of the Menominee timber re- 
sources and the sawmill to 3,270 stock- 
holders in Menominee Enterprises, Inc. 

From the beginning Menominee Coun- 
ty has found itself in a precarious finan- 
cial condition. The only major taxpayer 
is the corporation. The State of Wis- 
consin has been most helpful in provid- 


ing guidance, personnel, and, where 
possible under State law, financial 
assistance. 


In 1962 Congress authorized the appro- 
priation of $660,000 for Federal assist- 
ance over a 5-year period to help defray 
certain school costs plus $438,000 for 
completion of sanitation facilities on the 
former reservation. Although these 
sums have been helpful, the county has 
not made the progress that was antici- 
pated. The amount appropriated for 
completing the sanitation program was 
only half enough according to the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare authorities. 

Menominee County has a population of 
about 3,200, almost entirely Indians. 
Forty percent of those eligible to work 
are unemployed or on the timber mill 
payroll. An overwhelming majority of 
them depend on public welfare for sub- 
sistence. The author of the bill, Repre- 
sentative Larrp, in testifying before our 
committee said: 

The former Indian tribe is worse off in 
some ways than it was in 1954. For example, 
the birth rate is higher, but so is the infant 
mortality rate. There are fewer full-time 
jobs in the county. The tuberculosis rate 
causes a cost to the county that is 15 times 
that expected at the time of termination. 
The number of public welfare programs is 
increasing. In the past 10 years, the median 
family income has risen from $2,300 to only 
$2,638, less than half the State average. 


In 1965, during the Department of In- 
terior hearings before Representative 
DeENTON’s subcommittee, the Secretary of 
the Interior was directed to prepare a 
detailed report on Menominee County 
and its citizens. In summarizing his 39- 
page report, the Secretary stated: 

The Department of Interior sees no alterna- 


tive to combined State and Federal support 
of the county and its people, who are in 
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desperate circumstances. Continuation of 
the present trend will threaten the existence 
of the corporation (Menominee Enterprises, 
Inc.) and lead to decline of county services, 
to the detriment of the Menominee people 
and their non-Indian neighbors of Wiscon- 
sin, To stand idly by and watch the further 
growth of such a pocket of poverty is un- 
thinkable, é 


On the basis of the report, testimony 
from the State officials, from the mill 
management, spokesmen for the Depart- 
ments of Health, Education, and Welfare 
and the Interior, the committee believes 
the enactment of H.R. 8034 is essential. 
The committee, however, notes that the 
Menominee case is the only one of over 
a dozen termination programs that have 
been successfully completed that has re- 
quired the expenditure of Federal funds 
after effective date of termination. We 
all know that the Menominees are sup- 
posed and expected to be in exactly the 
same status as other American citizens. 
To continue to subsidize the State of 
Wisconsin for services that are normally 
furnished its other citizens is undesirable 
and unequitable. 

The committee is going on record that 
it has no intention of extending further 
financial assistance to the State of Wis- 
consin and Menominee County and will 
expect the county to obtain funds, after 
completion of the program contemplated 
by H.R. 8034, in the same fashion as 
other counties throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill will cost the 
United States $1,850,000. The money will 
be used in the following manner: 

The Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare will pay to the State of Wis- 
consin $150,000 per annum for the next 
4 fiscal years to assist with joint school 
district expenses; $100,000 per annum 
for the next 4 fiscal years to cover public 
welfare benefits—including administra- 
tive costs, public assistance, indigent 
medical care services, child welfare, vet- 
erans’ services, surplus commodities, 
general relief, and the services of State 
hospitals, mental institutions, and indus- 
trial schools—$100,000 per annum for the 
next 4 fiscal years to assist with health 
and sanitation services—including hos- 
pitalization of the tubercular, employ- 
ment of a public health nurse and a 
sanitary aid, immunization against 
communicable diseases, collection and 
disposal of garbage and refuse, and col- 
lection and recording of vital statistics. 
Finally, the sum of $450,000 is to be allo- 
cated to the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare to complete the con- 
struction of sanitation facilities in 
Menominee County. The committee has 
cut the amounts contained in the original 
bill to a bare minimum—from $7,787,000 
to $1,850,000. I urge favorable consid- 
eration of H.R. 8034 and ask that it be 
passed on the Suspension Calendar. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise in support of this bill which, of 
course, does pertain to the Indians and 
the Eskimos and the Aleuts of Alaska as 
well as to our native people throughout 
the contiguous 48 States. 
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This is designed to compliment the 
Subcommittee on Indian Affairs for the 
work it has done. Iam glad, as a mem- 
ber of the full committee, to join in sup- 
port of this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Sartor}. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
8034, a bill which authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to compensate the State of Wisconsin 
and Menominee County, for extraordi- 
nary expenses caused by the termination 
of Federal supervision of the Menominee 
Tribe of Indians on April 30, 1961. 

I wish to point out to my colleagues 
that the question of terminating Federal 
supervision over the Menominee Indians 
was decided by majority action of the 
House Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. As a member of that com- 
mittee voting in the minority on this 
question, I have watched the Menominee 
problem grow in proportion. The Me- 
nominee situation in the State of Wiscon- 
sin has now reached the point where it 
requires that action be taken. The his- 
tory of this problem I shall leave to my 
colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Larrp] to relate to you. I mere- 
ly wish to say that I share his concern 
in seeing that something be done to help 
these people. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation points up 
the many transitional problems involved 
in the cessation of Federal jurisdiction 
over an Indian tribe. Termination of 
Federal supervision over the American 
Indians tribes requires that they assume 
the same status as all other citizens of 
the United States and the responsibility 
of self-government. Such termination 
precludes Federal services and benefits 
available as an Indian tribe and requires 
that these benefits and services be pro- 
vided by some other means. 

The Menominee Indian people of 
Menominee County, Wis., are to be com- 
mended for their efforts to meet the 
transitional problems since termination 
of Federal supervision in 1961. Federal 
assistance immediately following ter- 
mination has not been sufficient to over- 
come the loss of Federal assistance avail- 
able as an Indian tribe. 

Mr. Speaker, H.R. 8034 will authorize 
$1,850,000 to be appropriated to com- 
pensate the State of Wisconsin for pro- 
viding much-needed educational and 
public welfare benefits, and health and 
sanitation services. I urge that the rules 
be suspended and the bill H.R. 8034 be 
passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Larn], the author of the 
legislation, may be permitted to extend 
his remarks at this point, following my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, the bill be- 
fore the House, H.R. 8034, was intro- 
duced by me on May 10, 1965, and was 
referred to the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 
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After thorough study and extensive 
hearings, the Subcommittee on Indian 
Affairs reported an amended version of 
the bill which, in my view and in the view 
of committee members who are well con- 
versant with the problems and the needs 
of Menominee County, will provide the 
basic minimum needed for Menominee 
County to complete its transition from 
Federal supervision to a self-sufficient 
community. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill as amended pro- 
vides the following aids to the State of 
Wisconsin for use in offsetting the ex- 
traordinary expenses occasioned by the 
termination of Federal supervision over 
the affairs of the Menominee Tribe of 
Indians: 

Section 1: For the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for each of the suc- 
ceeding 3 fiscal years, the following: 
First, on account of joint school district 
costs, $150,000 per year; second, on ac- 
count of public welfare benefits, $100,000 
per year; and, third, on account of health 
and sanitation services, $100,000 per 
year. 

Section 2: In order to complete the 
construction of sanitation facilities in 
Menominee County, $450,000. 

Mr. Speaker, I am confident that if 
the Congress approves this legis- 
lation, it will go a long way toward in- 
suring the self-sufficiency and economic 
independence of Menominee County 
within a period of a few short years. 

Fifteen years ago the Menominee 
Indians of Wisconsin were considered 
one of the wealthiest tribes in America, 
Today, according to the report of the 
Department of the Interior dated Feb- 
ruary 1965 filed with the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, they are 
considered one of the worst pockets of 
poverty in the country. During this pe- 
riod the tribe has been forced to deplete 
its treasury of $10 million and some be- 
lieve is on the verge of losing its timber- 
land valued at $35 million. 

Some of the early blame for the de- 
struction of this tribe’s assets lies with 
the tribe itself and with the State of 
Wisconsin. Most of the guilt, however, 
must be borne by the Federal Govern- 
ment because of an ignoring of responsi- 
bilities. 

It was also, ironically, a lack of re- 
sponsibility by the Federal Government 
that made the tribe a wealthy one. Be- 
cause of mismanagement of their forest 
lands prior to 1910, the Menominees filed 
suit in 1935 and received $8.5 million in 
1951 from the Government. This made 
the tribe one of the wealthiest and one 
of the most progressive in the country. 

Since the trend of thought in the early 
1950’s was to terminate Federal super- 
vision over progressive Indian groups, the 
tribe opened itself to such possible ac- 
tion by coming to Washington and seek- 
ing a per capita payment from the new 
judgment which built their treasury to 
more than $10 million. At the same 
time, the Menominees had devised a 
three-phase program to expand commer- 
cial development within the reservation. 
Some persons in Congress felt that if a 
tribe could handle a $10 million treasury, 
a per capita payment—of $1,500—and 
a plan for economic development, then 
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that tribe was ready for termination of 
Federal supervision and an independent 
status from wardship. As the Represent- 
ative in the Congress of this area I op- 
posed and was successful with the help 
of this committee in defeating termina- 
tion legislation on three separate occa- 
sions. 

Consequently, after the tribe voted for 
the “principle” of termination in 1953 
against my recommendations—in order 
to receive their per capita payment— 
hearings were held and legislation passed 
in 1954 terminating the Menominee In- 
dians—Public Law 83-399). It was from 
this point to the present day that lack 
of responsibility by the Federal Govern- 
ment has been a burden and a detriment 
to the Menominees and those working 
with them. 

During the 1954 hearings, facts were 
introduced to show the social, cultural, 
economic, and governmental problems 
which would face the tribe if terminated 
too hastily. However, the figures were 
not enough to sway the minds of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Indians Affairs 
against rapid termination. 

In 1964, 10 years later, a comparison 
with reservation statistics shows that the 
former Indian tribe is worse in some ways 
than it was in 1954. For example, the 
birth rate is higher, but so is the infant 
mortality rate. There are fewer full-time 
jobs in the county; the tuberculosis rate 
causes a cost to the county that is 15 
times that expected at the time of termi- 
nation—about $75,000—and the number 
on welfare programs is increasing. The 
median income has risen from $2,300 to 
only $2,677 in 10 years. More detailed 
information on these up-to-date figures 
were contained in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s report which the committee has, 
and can also be read in the 1965 report to 
the Wisconsin Legislature which has 
been placed on file with the Interior 
Committee by the Menominee Indian 
Study Committee. 

Before the final termination date on 
May 1, 1961, pleas were made by the 
Menominees, the State of Wisconsin, and 
myself to rectify some of the mistakes 
made by Congress in their haste to make 
the Menominees “independent.” A bill 
was introduced in an effort to create a 
phaseout program of Federal supervi- 
sion while the tribe learned about county 
government, local and State economics, 
and the new tasks in general to be faced 
by the tribe as a unit of government in a 
State system—S. 870, 1961. A bill was 
also introduced to guarantee reimburse- 
ment to the tribe for money spent in 
preparing for termination—H.R. 10450, 
1960. Another asked for Federal as- 
sistance for several years after termina- 
tion—H.R. 4130, 1961. 

The result of many bills being intro- 
duced was a delay in the final termina- 
tion from 1958 to 1961—Public Law 86- 
733; a reimbursement to the tribe not to 
exceed $275,000—Public Law 85-488; and 
$438,000 for sanitation projects plus 
$660,000 to aid in school taxes on a 
phaseout basis covering 5 years—Public 
Law 87-432. The last payment of these 
school funds was made this year— 
844,000 —ending June 30, 1966. 
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Otherwise, the Federal Government 
did little to help prepare the Menomi- 
nees for their new responsibilities as a 
county, the type of posttermination 
status the tribe chose rather than split- 
ting the reservation among several 
counties. 

As a reservation, the Menominees re- 
ceived little from the Federal Govern- 
ment. A sanitation aid was provided 
through the Public Health Service and 
money was allocated for road work. The 
tribe supported its own welfare program, 
hospital and medical facilities, operated 
its lumber mill, and paid for the educa- 
tion—as well as scholarships—of its 
youth. With termination the hospital 
had to close because it was run by the 
Catholic church and could not be oper- 
ated with public money from the county. 
The welfare program had to come com- 
pletely under State jurisdiction. The 
lumber mill was found to have 132 faults 
which required repairs before the mill 
could pass State standards. It was ex- 
pected that there would be a gradual 
shift of students from the tribally sup- 
ported parochial schools into Joint 
School District No. 8 of Shawano, of 
which the county was to become a part. 
In almost every phase of tribal opera- 
tions, it was found the reservation was 
below State standards and regulations. 

It would seem that it was then the duty 
of the Federal Government to raise the 
tribal reservation to State standards be- 
fore turning the area over to Wisconsin. 
However, efforts were not made—except 
in road work—and the attitude prevailed 
that raising the reservation’s standards 
was the problem of the Menominees and 
the State of Wisconsin. 

Although statistics concerning the 
county today do not reflect the work put 
into making the county a self-sustaining 
operation, countless hours have been 
spent by State officials and Menominees 
in solving the county’s problems. But 
a point has been reached where no 
amount of work can resolve the prob- 
lems unless financial assistance can also 
be put to work with the people. There- 
fore, the Menominees find them com- 
ing back to the Federal Government 
in hopes that the assistance needed, but 
denied in 1961 before termination, will 
now be granted. 

Much has been said to the Menominees 
about the use of existing agencies and 
new programs for the poverty areas. In 
some aspects, such programs can be ap- 
plied for and possibly received. How- 
ever, most of these programs demand 
matching funds and the Menominees 
simply do not have such funds. 

Said a representative for the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture during the Sen- 
ate hearing on the companion bill of 
H.R. 8034: 

It is evident that the local county tax base 
and any State aid simply is not enough to 
help them qualify for grants-in-aid from 
Federal programs. The rural disadvantages 
of the county causes inexperience in provid- 
ing support to normal public services de- 
manded of a county government and, he 
added, reliance upon the lumber mill—the 
sole major business in the county—for taxes 
compounds the economic problems. 
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As a new county, and with little ex- 
perience in governmental procedures and 
organization, the county has shown a 
particular disadvantage in participating 
in these grants-in-aid programs. By any 
standard, Menominee County residents 
show the greatest need for increased and 
better governmental services but simply 
are not able to capitalize on these pro- 
grams because of the precarious tax 
revenue situation which now exists. 
They cannot keep paying one-half mil- 
lion dollars in taxes, with the lumber mill 
paying 92 percent of those taxes, and 
expect the mill to expand its operations 
and to meet the growing expenses of re- 
quired Government services as well. 

The representative of USDA also 
pointed out that in the last decade alone 
total Federal aid to State and local gov- 
ernments has tripled, rising from $3.8 
billion in 1956 to next year’s estimated 
$13.6 billion. With this increase in Fed- 
eral grants, State and local government 
expenditures have more than doubled. 
One study shows that State and local ex- 
penditures have risen in direct propor- 
tion to the increase in Federal grants-in- 
aid. This information points up the ne- 
cessity for local governments to have 
taxing capability to come up with the 
necessary revenues to provide matching 
funds needed to qualify for Federal and 
State programs. 

Therefore, finances are definitely 
needed to meet matching fund require- 
ments of the many Federal programs 
which might be available to the county. 
This would be largely in areas of eco- 
nomic development of commercial and 
recreational projects. 

Mr. Speaker, in the original version 
of H.R. 8034, a grant was authorized of 
$25,000 to be administered by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to conduct a study on 
the lumber resources of the county to 
determine how best to economically de- 
velop those resources for the benefit of 
Menominee County. 

In addition, another grant of not more 
than $50,000 would have been author- 
ized to explore the outdoor recreation 
resources with a view to determining 
how best to economically develop those 
resources for the benefit of Menominee 
County. This study would have been di- 
rected by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The other provision, deleted by the 
committee, would have authorized the 
Secretary of Commerce to make a loan 
to Menominee Enterprises, Inc., based on 
these studies of up to but no more than 
$5 million. 

While H.R. 8034 was being considered, 
however, the Department of Commerce 
authorized and financed from other 
funds a study of the industrial and rec- 
reational potential of Menominee Coun- 
ty. The study is currently being made by 
the firm of Ernst & Ernst. The commit- 
tee felt that the current study removed 
the need for the studies called for under 
H.R. 8034 and felt further that the loan 
authorization should await completion 
of the studies being made by Ernst & 
Ernst. 

Mr. Speaker, in the fields of health, 
education, and welfare, it has been shown 
that these programs are determined by 
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State agencies according to established 
formulas. 

There are thorough efforts being made 
by the Wisconsin State Board of Health 
but these are more in preventive prac- 
tices than in treatment facilities. Al- 
though the tuberculosis costs are a great 
weight on the county’s tax structure, the 
rising costs for medical care in the 
Shawano Community Hospital is a prob- 
lem for the neighboring county of 
Shawano as well as for Menominee resi- 
dents. 

A total estimated cost of $450,000 is 
needed to complete sanitation projects. 

Said the representative of the Divi- 
sion of Public Health: 

It should be noted that the mounting of 
an effective local health program for the 
residents of the county is seriously impeded 
by the absence within the boundaries of 
Menominee county of a hospital, health de- 


partment, or even a practicing physician or 
dentist, 


Educational services possible from the 
Federal and State Governments are being 
used at a maximum now, reports Wis- 
consin officials. And although new pro- 
grams are being enacted for more Fed- 
eral educational services, none of these 
help reduce the climbing tax rate for the 
school district. With the last of the spe- 
cial Federal funds for school taxes issued 
this year, the Menominees must raise 
about $256,000 in school taxes for 1966 
67. 

Welfare costs for the county are in- 
creasing with a rate of 15.8 percent of 
the residents receiving some form of as- 
sistance. This is in comparison to 2.5 
percent of the population as a whole in 
Wisconsin. Funds allocated to the State 
must, in turn, be allocated to the coun- 
ties according to standard State formula. 

In answer to an argument that there 
are unique problems with every poverty 

situation, and Menominee County should 
not receive special attention, it should 
be remembered that the historical rela- 
tionship of the Menominees with the Fed- 
eral Government does make it a much 
more special case. Not only as a reser- 
vation, but as the first major tribe to be 
terminated and turned into a county, the 
Menominees have had a “special” rela- 
tionship with the Federal Government. 
As such, the Indians need “special” con- 
sideration because of the unusual prob- 
lems resulting from that Federal termi- 
nation. 

Mr. Speaker, with the measures in 
this bill, the county can begin to plan 
for more than 1 year ata time. The bill 
allows funds to be distributed over a 4- 
year period which, hopefully, will enable 
the Menominees to plan on a long-range 
basis. Up to now, the people have faced 
the problems of immediacy—immediate 
government formation, immediate plans 
for economic solvency through establish- 
ment of Menominee Enterprises, Inc., 
and immediate acceptance of new gov- 
ernment responsibilities with little ex- 
perience so vitally needed. This im- 
mediacy has caused a lack of planning 
for the future because of the present- 
day problems, an absence of funds, with 
a resulting unstable future facing the 
county as human and natural resources 
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are not developed and government serv- 
-ices are increasing in costs. 

There is one sidelight to this situation 
which should also be presented. The 
Menominee termination, in principle, was 
believed to be a “good thing” by many 
Indians as well as those working with 
them. Termination could have been a 
good program if handled properly. It 
can still be a good thing if the mistakes 
are rectified as rapidly as possible. As 
it stands now, the Menominee termina- 
tion has served as an example of Federal 
mismanagement and causes apprehen- 
sion among many tribes when plans of 
progress are suggested to them. The 
president of the National Indian Youth 
Council has said that young Indians 
often find hesitation among the older 
leaders in planning progressive programs. 
He said: 

They are afraid if they look too progressive, 
the Government will terminate them and the 
tribes will become like the Menominees, 


The implication is clear. Rather than 
showing American Indians the advan- 
tages of no longer being “wards of the 
Federal Government,” we have caused 
fear among the tribes and in the process 
may prevent them from improving their 
conditions. This being the case, more 
damage has been done than to just the 
Menominees or their surrounding com- 
munities or the State of Wisconsin, in 
terms of economics. The damage has 
been nationwide psychologically and may 
seem almost irreparable to some workers 
among the tribes. 

Hopefully, through corrective legisla- 
tion now, the Indians across the country 
can see that the Federal Government is 
aware of its mistakes and that we are 
making an effort to alleviate the prob- 
lems we have helped create. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge enactment of H.R. 
8034. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to express my ap- 
preciation to the committee for reporting 
out this legislation. It provides a mini- 
mum of assistance needed to complete 
the. transition period from the Federal 
supervision to the self-sufficiency of the 
tribe itself. I do appreciate the commit- 
tee reporting out this bill. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is, Shall the House suspend the 
rules and pass the bill, H.R. 8034, as 
amended. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill 
was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


Mr. 


HUDSON RIVER BASIN COMPACT 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
(H.R. 13508) to direct the Secretary of 
Interior to cooperate with the States of 
New York and New Jersey on a program 

to develop, preserve, and restore the re- 
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sources of the Hudson River and its 
shores and to authorize certain. neces- 
sary steps to be taken to protect those 
resources from adverse Federal actions 
until the States and Congress shall have 


had an opportunity to act on that pro- 


gram, as amended. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 13508 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress hereby finds and declares that the 
Hudson River Basin contains resources of 
immense economic, natural, scenic, historic, 
and recreation value to all the citizens of the 
United States; that the States of New York 
and New Jersey (hereinafter referred to as 
the States“) are now working toward a joint 
program to develop, preserve, and restore 
the resources of the Hudson River and have 
requested the aid and participation of the 
Federal Government; that it is In the best 
interests of the citizens of the United States 
that the Federal Government lend aid and 
assistance to the States, their political sub- 
divisions, and agencies in developing a com- 
pact to assure the development, preservation, 
and restoration of the natural, scenic, his- 
toric, and recreational resources of the Hud- 
son River Basin; and that it is the sense of 
the Congress that Federal departments and 
agencies should, insofar as possible, consider 
the effect of projects or actions upon 
achievement of the objectives of this Act 
until the compact has been acted upon by 
the States and the Federal Government. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act, the term— 

(a) “The Hudson River” means the Hud- 
son River and its tributaries from their 
source to the mouth of the Lower Bay. 

(b) “The Hudson River Basin“ means the 
Hudson River and those parts of the States 
of New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut within and from 
which water naturally drains into the Hud- 
son River. 

(c) “The Hudson Riverway” means the 
Hudson River and related land. 

Src. 3. The consent of the Congress is 
hereby given to the States of New York and 
New Jersey and, if they or any of them wish 
to participate, the States of Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut to negotiate with 
each other and with the United States for 
the purpose of entering into a compact re- 
lating to the preservation, restoration, uti- 
lization and development of the natural, 
scenic, historic, and recreational resources of 
those portions of the Hudson River Basin 
which lie within the boundaries of the par- 
ticipating States. The Secretary of the Inte- 
rior shall serve as the representative of the 
United States in such negotiations, shall 
consult with the heads of other Federal 
agencies concerned, and shall make a report 
to the President on the negotiations and on 
such terms of a compact as may haye been 
agreed to by the negotiators not later than 
July 1, 1968, and may include in said report 
his recommendations concerning the mat- 
ters covered therein or omitted therefrom. 
The Secretary’s report shall include his rec- 
ommendations concerning the need for and 
the preparation of a comprehensive plan and 
standards for carrying out the purposes of 


. this Act and for enforcement of the terms of 


the compact. The President shall transmit 
the report to the Congress together with such 
recommendations as he may deem appro- 
priate. No compact negotiated pursuant to 
this Act shall be binding or obligatory upon 
any of the parties thereto unless and until 
the same shall have been ratified by the 
States of New York and New Jersey and by 
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any other State to which its terms apply and 
consented to or approved by an Act of 
Congress. 

Sec. 4. In the negotiation of the compact 
consideration shall be given to: 

(a) the need to encourage all beneficial 
uses of the lands and waters of the Hudson 
Riverway including, but not limited to, com- 
mercial, industrial, and other economic de- 
velopment consistent with the preservation 
and rehabilitation of the natural, scenic, 
historical, and recreational resources of the 
Hudson Riverway; 

(b) the need to encourage and support 
local and State autonomy and initiative in 
planning and action to develop, preserve, 
and restore the land and waters of the Hud- 
son Riverway, insofar as such planning and 
action is consistent with comprehensive de- 
velopment, preservation, and restoration of 
the natural, scenic, historic, and recreation 
resources of the Hudson Riverway; 

(c) the need to abate water pollution, 
protect clean water, and develop the water 
resources of the Hudson Riverway for bene- 
ficial use; 

(d) the need to preserve, enhance, and 
rehabilitate the scenic beauty of the Hudson 
Riverway; 

(e) the need to preserve, enhance, and 
develop archeological and historic sites, 
shrines, or structures along the Hudson 
Riverway; and 

(f) the need to protect and enhance the 
fish and wildlife and other natural resources 
of the Hudson Riverway. 

Sec. 5. In order to avoid, insofar as pos- 
sible, decisions or actions by any department, 
agency, or instrumentality of the United 
States which could unfavorably affect or 
alter any resource of the Hudson Riverway 
having substantial natural, scenic, historic, 
or recreational value until such time as the 
States and the United States shall have had 
an opportunity to negotiate a compact, all 
departments, agencies, and instrumentalities 
of the United States shall consult with the 
Secretary concerning any plans, programs, 
projects, and grants under their jurisdiction 
within or affecting the Hudson Riverway. 
Any Federal department, agency, or instru- 
mentality before which there is pending an 
application for a license for an activity which 
may affect the resources of the Hudson 
Riverway shall notify the Secretary and, 
before taking final action on such applica- 
tion, shall allow the Secretary ninety days 
to present his views on the matter. These 
requirements shall not apply to any appli- 
cant for a license which was pending and 
being actively pursued on July 1, 1966, and 
shall cease to apply three years after the 
date of this Act, or whenever a compact has 
been consented to or approved by the Con- 
gress, whichever occurs first. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is a 
second demanded? 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I demand 
a second. 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I have more than a passing interest in 
the bill now before us, because the once 
magnificent Hudson River, or part of it, 
runs by the community in which I re- 
side. This bill introduced by our col- 
league from New York [Mr. OTTINGER], 
has run about the full gamut of legisla- 
tive development. As a result, the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
is now in a position to recommend a 
measure which can be a reasonable, prac- 
tical, and beneficial foundation on which 
to construct a program so that the Hud- 
son Riverway can be built. 

It is not—I emphasize—it is not a 
cure. It is a beginning. The product 
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which we are considering today was 
not achieved easily. It has had to be 
cultured, nurtured, pampered, and 
prodded each step of the way. It is the 
product of many Members of this House 
working together to resolve basic differ- 
ences and to meet extremely difficult 
problems. 

Just a little over a year ago the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Rec- 
reation made a field trip to the Hudson 
River Valley. I was fortunate enough 
to be on that subcommittee. Extensive 
hearings were conducted in the area. As 
a result, further consultations led to the 
introduction of a revised bill—H.R. 13508. 
There was from the beginning a deter- 
mination to compromise without sacri- 
ficing the basic purpose of the legislation. 
Additional hearings were conducted by 
the subcommittee on this new proposal, 
and the legislation was given a detailed 
consideration by the full committee be- 
fore the amended bill was reported. 

We believe that the bill which we are 
recommending to the House unanimously 
resolves the most complex and contro- 
versial issues involved. 

Let me point out that the legislation 
recommended by the committee, as it 
will be read by the Clerk, defines the 
Hudson River as the “Hudson River and 


its tributaries from their source to the 


mouth of the Lower Bay.” By this lan- 
guage, we include all segments of the 
Hudson River, but we exclude the com- 
plex problems involving the New York 
harbor. 

The bill has two basic purposes: 

First, it grants the consent of Congress 
to the States of the Hudson River Basin 
to negotiate a compact relating to the 
preservation, restoration, use, and de- 
velopment of the natural, scenic, historic, 
and recreation resources of the Hudson 
River Basin. To reduce the complica- 
tions involved in reaching an agreement 
satisfactory to all, the bill designates the 
Secretary of the Interior to participate 
as the representative of the National 
Government. No compact, of course, 
would be consummated until it is duly 
ratified by the States involved and ap- 
proved by the Congress. 

And, I might say, Mr. Speaker, I be- 


lieve through the participation of the 


Secretary at the outset we will save from 
2 to 5 years in what must be done to 
save what is left of what was known as 
the Rhine of America. 

Second, the bill requires all Federal 
agencies having direct or indirect juris- 
diction over undertakings affecting the 
natural, scenic, historic, or recreation 
resources of the Hudson Riverwey to 
consult with the Secretary of Interior 
concerning such projects and programs 
and it requires them to allow him an op- 
portunity to present his views on the 
matter. 

In a sense, through this provision we 
are bringing all of the agencies of Gov- 
ernment which might through their de- 
cisions have an impact on the Hudson 
Riverway into the game so that one hand 
will know what the other is doing. We 
do not set up any machinery to deny any 
of these agencies basic authority. We 
merely put a “Stop, Look, and Listen” 
sign, so that the whole Government, in- 
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cluding the Congress, will have an op- 
portunity to know what impact any par- 
ticular development along the riverway 
would have upon the total picture of the 
river itself. 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that explains 
basically what we have in mind. I sim- 
ply want to add that during my 15 years 
here I have had the opportunity—and I 
considered it a great opportunity—to 
help various areas of the United States 
which were troubled with water short- 
ages or troubled with other problems af- 
fecting their resources, whether they 
were scenic or whatever. I cheerfully 
gave my vote to those undertakings. I 
say in this 11th hour, while we primarily 
are responsible for the choking of our 
own river, we now need the help of the 
Members to undo what we and many 
other industrial States, such as Penn- 
sylvania and others, have done to their 
natural resources, 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, have the 
objections of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion to this bill been met? 

Mr. O’BRIEN. Yes, The answer to 
the gentleman is “Yes.” I might say 
about the Federal Power Commission 
that the courts have required the Federal 
Power Commission to take into consid- 
eration the impact of the project before 
it upon the total picture of the Hudson 
River. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I would like to ask one 
other question. The cost to the United 
States, according to the report, of par- 
ticipating in the negotiation of the com- 
pact will be quite small. It would be met 
from the ordinary appropriations of the 
departments concerned. In the gentle- 
man’s opinion, will the terms of this bill 
lead to a further demand upon the tax- 
payers of this country for any substan- 
tial amount of money? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I would think that 
whatever demand would result would be 
a demand already generated by existing 
legislation, such as the water pollution 
bill, and so forth. s 

Mr. GROSS. But not under the terms 
and conditions of this bill? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. Not unless, first, the 
compact was approved by Congress and 
second, there was specific legislation or 
specific appropriations. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman does not mean by this bill to 
displace the State of New York problems? 

Mr. O'BRIEN. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. Rather than displace the State of 


New York, we merely embrace it. 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and to include a state- 
ment by Governor Rockefeller. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? f 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Governor of the State of New York has 
been vitally concerned with the well- 
being and future use of the Hudson River 
and its shores. 

Just a few days ago on August 26, 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, in attend- 
ance at a county fair in the Hudson River 
Valley, again showed his great interest 
in a Hudson River renaissance for which 
he has worked, and I commend his state- 
ment to my colleagues: 

STATEMENT BY GOVERNOR ROCKEFELLER 

It is a pleasure to attend this wonderful 
Dutchess County Fair at Rhinebeck. This 
is truly one of the great scenic and historic 
areas of the Hudson River valley. Through 
the work of the Temporary Commission on 
the Hudson River Valley, which was estab- 
lished at my recommendation at the 1966 
legislative session, we are planning for the 
future to make the Hudson River valley an 
even better place to live and to work. 

Sadly we all recognize that the Hudson 
River is badly polluted from industrial 
wastes and sewage from municipalities which 
are dumped into the river. Under New York 
State’s pioneering billion dollar Pure Waters 
program, however—approved by an over- 
whelming number of the voters last fall— 
We are now able to deal effectively with this 
problem. 

By the end of this year, the State Health 
Department will have completed all of its 
hearings involving every major polluter in 
the lower Hudson River drainage basin (the 
area of the river south of the capital dis- 
trict) and will have issued abatement orders 
resulting in the termination of this pollu- 
tion in the river by the end of 1970. 

“The total cost of constructing the munic- 
ipal sewage treatment facilities in the lower 
Hudson River area will be approximately 
$200 million. Of this amount, the state will 
finance 60 per cent of the cost, leaving only 
$80 million to be financed by the local com- 
munities involved. 

“The Health Department is moving ahead 
rapidly against major polluters in the upper 
Hudson River area as well as the Mohawk 
River basin which feeds into the Hudson 
River. These continuing efforts against pol- 
luters will result in the restoration of the 
Hudson River for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of all our citizens.” 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. OTTINGER]. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
rare privilege and honor for me to rise 
today in support of H.R. 13508, which I 
authored to provide an answer to the al- 
most overwhelming problems of the Hud- 
son River. 

Anyone who is familiar with the Hud- 
son will recognize the urgent need for 
this legislation. This majestic river, 
once one of the most beautiful in the 
world, has become a national symbol of 
pollution and blight. 

The distinguished members of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee have seen at firsthand the deplor- 
able conditions of the Hudson. They 
have seen the open sewers that pour 
more than 2 billion gallons of raw sew- 
age into the river each day. They have 
seen the shoreline junkyard with rusted 
cars piled three stories high, that 
obscures George Washington's historic 
headquarters at Newburgh. They have 
traveled the miles of rotted piers and 
blighted waterfronts that line the shore 
as massive barriers to development. In 
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3 days of hearings along the riverway, 
they heard from more than 100 indi- 
viduals and public officials of the Hud- 
son Valley call for Federal help and 
leadership. 

The legislation that we are considering 
here today does not call for massive Fed- 
eral expenditure. In fact, it authorizes 
no funds and the work required will be 
performed by the Interior Department 
under existing authorizations. What it 
does provide, however, is far more im- 
portant. It creates the mechanism for 
organizing a cooperative effort involving 
the States and the local communities of 
the Hudson Valley and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This bill gives the official consent of 
Congress authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to negotiate a Federal-inter- 
state compact between the States of the 
Hudson River Basin and the Federal 
Government. Such enabling legislation 
is a normal precursor to a Federal-inter- 
state compact. In this case it is an es- 
sential one. All parties agree that a 
compact is the only mechanism that 
can do the job. New York State has al- 
ready passed legislation to authorize a 
compact. But no one has taken the 
initiative to get negotiations underway 
among the parties concerned. The Sec- 
retary is required under this bill to re- 
port to the President his progress in 
negotiations not later than July 1, 1968. 

The legislation sets important stand- 
ards that the Secretary of the Interior 
must follow in negotiation of a compact. 
Most importantly, it requires that the 
compact provide two absolutely essential 
elements—a comprehensive plan and ef- 
fective means of enforcing that plan. 
These are vital requirements lacking in 
legislation passed by New York State to 
authorize such a compact. 

The problems of the Hudson River 
Basin are not typical of those solved by 
Federal-interstate compacts in the past. 
The Hudson is an urban river. It is an 
important avenue of commerce and plays 
a significant role in the economic life of 
the highly developed communities along 
its shores. 

In expanding the concept of the Fed- 
eral-interstate compact to deal with this 
uniquely complex and challenging urban 
river basin, we are breaking important 
new ground. The legislation we are con- 
sidering here today provides specific 
standards and needed safeguards for this 
venture. 

It recognizes the importance of the 
riverway both as an economic asset and 
as a source of recreation and inspiration. 
It is the first such instrument ever to set 
forth specific guidelines to assure the 
encouragement of commercial and in- 
dustrial development. It is the first such 
legislation to specifically guarantee the 
full participation of local communities in 
preparing and carrying out a compre- 
hensive development plan. 

Federal-interstate compacts in the 
past have dealt primarily with water 
resources. The Hudson River bill pro- 
vides for this—indeed it requires that 
the compact deal with the need to abate 
pollution, protect clean water, and de- 
velop the water resources of the Hudson 
Basin. The Secretary of the Interior 
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intends that this compact will qualify 
the Hudson under the Clean Rivers 
Restoration Act, presently under con- 
sideration by Congress. This act will 
provide Federal assistance for cleaning 
up entire river basins. 

However, my bill also recognizes that 
the Hudson is far more than just a 
source of water—important as that is. 
The Hudson Riverway offers historical, 
scenic, and recreational resources with- 
out parallel, right in the heart of the 
greatest urban complex this world has 
ever known. These must be protected 
and developed. H.R. 13508 achieves this 
aim by directing that the compact must 
deal with the problem of land use. It is 
the first such instrument to do so. 

This legislation is also needed to put 
our Federal house in order. If the 
States and private interests have abused 
or neglected their trust, the numerous 
Federal agencies that exercise unbridled 
authority over the riverway constitute 
an equal danger. This legislation states 
simply and explicitly the sense of Con- 
gress that all Federal agencies shall con- 
sider the effect of their projects upon the 
resources of the riverway and the objec- 
tives of Congress in authorizing a com- 
pact, as clearly and explicitly set forth 
in this act. 

I hope that no Federal agency, through 
misconstruction, will bring down upon 
itself the wrath of Congress and the 
American people and force more strin- 
gent legislation. I do not doubt that 
further abuse of the riverway could pro- 
duce such legislation. For the success 
of this bill in the face of the opposition 
and the open advocacy of powerful inter- 
ests is proof that the patience of the 
Nation is wearing very thin indeed. 

Section 5 of this bill requires that all 
Federal agencies consult with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior concerning the ef- 
fect of any projects within the basin 
upon the riverway. The aim of this sec- 
tion is to avoid decisions or actions 
which could unfavorably affect or alter 
valuable resources of the Hudson River- 
way until a compact is negotiated. 

Applications pending as of July 1, 1966, 
are exempted from the provisions of this 
specific section in order to avoid any 
unnecessary delay in the decision con- 
cerning one controversial project, a 
pumped storage hydroelectric plant 
proposed by the Consolidated Edison Co. 
of New York for construction at Corn- 
wall. A license for this plant, revoked 
pursuant to order of the U.S. court of 
appeals, is presently being reconsidered 
by the Federal Power Commission. Un- 
der existing legislation, the Federal 
Power Commission is already charged 
with the responsibility to consult with 
the Secretary of the Interior upon this 
project and further requirements for 
consultation would only be redundant. 

This legislation is vitally important to 
the people of New York and New Jersey. 
But it as also important to the Nation. 
The problems that beset the Hudson are 
now afflicting other great river basins as 
well all over the country. ‘The course 
that we are charting here today could 
set the pattern for a program of restora- 
tion and development that will benefit 
every great river in America. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is indeed a proud 
moment for those of us who have been 
fighting the battle of the Hudson. I 
genuinely believe that it is much more. 
It is an opportunity for all who are con- 
cerned about the future of our Nation 
to join in an effort to find a solution to 
the challenge to our great natural re- 
sources that results from our very 
growth and prosperity. 

I urge my colleagues to join me in sup- 
port of H.R. 13508. 

I want to give special thanks to the 
committee for the excellent work they 
have done and to the 98 cosponsors of 
Hudson legislation in the House and par- 
ticularly to the 2 Republican sponsors of 
this bill who have been of inestimable 
help in framing and passing this legisla- 
tion, the gentleman from New Jersey, the 
ranking minority member of my commit- 
tee [Mr. Wrpnatt] and my colleague 
from New York [Mr. HALPERN]. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I am glad to yield 
to my colleague from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I wish to say, Mr. Speaker, it has been 
a privilege to work with the gentleman 
in the well on this legislation from its 
inception. I compliment him most 
highly on the drive and initiative he has 
shown not only in bringing this legisla- 
tion to the fore but also in stimulating 
action within New York State which 
otherwise would not have been taken. 

I had the honor of being the first co- 
sponsor of the original bill, and the first 
cosponsor of the gentleman’s revised bill. 

This is good legislation. I am happy 
to support it. 

It has been a privilege to work with 
the chairman of the committee, with 
the chairman of the subcommittee, and 
with our distinguished colleague from 
Albany County on this legislation. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very grateful to the gentleman for his 
remarks and for the advice and assist- 
ance which went into making up this leg- 
islation.. The gentleman’s help on this 
matter was of inestimable value. He 
contributed heavily to the provisions as 
they now appear in the legislation. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. OTTINGER. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. I want to 
commend the gentleman in the well for 
his dynamic leadership in bringing this 
bill to the floor. I also want to commend 
him for his efforts in behalf of saving the 
Hudson River, which is so vital and im- 
portant to the States of New York and 
New Jersey as well as to the entire north- 
eastern part of the United States. There 
is a very important principle being saved 
here today in setting a model for the sav- 
ing of other important rivers throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. OTTINGER. I am happy to yield 
to my colleague from New York [Mr. 
Ryan}. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to join in commending our ed 
colleague from New York [Mr. Orrincer] 
for the important role he has played in 
this legislation. It has been a privilege 
for me to have worked with him on it 
from the beginning. He has been per- 
sistent in the face of apathy and delib- 
erate obstructionism in his efforts to 
have Congress act in this area. His voice 
has always been strong and persuasive. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased with the 
committee amendment to H.R. 13508 
which will include in the definition of 
“Hudson River” all of the river from 
mouth to source. The bill, as reported 
out by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, defined it as extending 
from the headwaters to the George 
Washington Bridge. By this definition 
the most heavily populated part of the 
metropolitan region of New York and 
New Jersey would have been excluded 
from the proposed compact to assure the 
development, preservation, and restora- 
tion of the resources of the Hudson, and 
the urban part of the riverway would 
have been abandoned to further desecra- 
tion and pollution. It would be impossi- 
ble to develop a comprehensive plan for 
the Hudson River and ignore its waters 
flowing past Manhattan and the scenic 
and recreational potential along its 
banks. R 

I want to thank the distinguished gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. O’Brien] 
for his splendid cooperation. When I 
called this omission to his attention, he 
was immediately sympathetic and under- 
took to work out with me the language of 
the committee amendment which will 
make clear the intent of Congress to in- 
clude the entire length of the river and 
specifically that part of the Hudson River 
between the George Washington Bridge 
and the mouth of the lower bay. 

The amendment also is consistent with 
H.R, 6920, which I introduced in the first 
session of this Congress, to create the 
Hudson National Riverway. Our col- 
league, the gentleman from New York, 
Congressman OTTINGER, had taken the 
initiative by proposing legislation to cre- 
ate the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway to preserve the river 
north of New York City. 

I extended the concept down through 
the metropolitan regions of New York 
City and New Jersey from Beacon to the 
Bowery. At that time I pointed out that 
13 million people living in the metropoli- 
tan area have easy access to it and urged 
the development of an urban riverway 
for the millions in the metropolitan area, 
It could be developed to provide parks, 
recreational facilities, beaches, natural 
beauty, and clean water. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us is the 
result of considerable debate and com- 
promise. It is not the same as my own 
proposal, H.R. 6920. I supported, and 
still support, the creation of a national 
riverway, giving the Secretary of the 
Interior the power to acquire land on the 
Hudson shore for the purpose of restor- 
ing and preserving its natural beauty. I 
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supported, and still support, giving the 
Secretary the power to veto FPC deci- 
sions or Corps of Engineers projects 
which would adversely affect the Hudson. 

H. R. 13508 would provide for a Federal- 
interstate compact. It provides that any 
Federal agency considering projects 
within or affecting the Hudson River 
must first consult with the Secretary of 
the Interior, although he will have no 
veto power. Of special importance is 
proposed section 1, which declares the 
Hudson River Basin to contain “resources 
of immense, economic, natural, scenic, 
and recreation value to all the citizens of 
the United States,” finds it to be in the 
best interests of all Americans for the 
Federal Government to aid the State and 
local governments “to assure the de- 
velopment, preservation, and restoration 
of the resources of the Hudson River 
Basin,” and expresses the sense of Con- 
gress that “Federal departments and 
agencies should, insofar as possible, con- 
sider the effect of projects or actions 
upon achievement of the objectives of 
this act until the compact has been 
acted upon.” 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation is a start— 
an important start—toward meeting the 
exciting problems of the urban river. 

I am pleased that Congress is at last 
considering the preservation and res- 
toration of the resources of the Hudson 
River. 

On July 24, 1965, I testified in support 
of my legislation at the hearings held 
in Westchester County by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Then, on July 29 of this year, I again ap- 
peared before the committee to urge ac- 
tion in this session on H.R. 13508. 

It is urgent that action be taken by 
this body to restore some of the grandeur 
of the Hudson by making it a usable 
source of water, recreation, and. beauty 
for the people of this Nation. 

The necessity for passing this legis- 
lation is made manifest by observing the 
present state of the Hudson; it is foully 
polluted—unusable for swimming or fish- 
ing, not to mention drinking. It is the 
shame of New York and New Jersey. 

The Hudson is, or at least was, one of 
our great national treasures. It is inter- 
woven with our history and development. 
For centuries it has been a main avenue 
for the commerce which has made New 
York City one of the great ports of the 
world. 

But the river could be, and should 
be, more important still. As I said a 
year ago, the Hudson could be one of the 
most beautiful rivers in the world, a river 
that serves all our people. It could pro- 
vide parks, recreationai facilities, 
beaches, natural beauty, and water. The 
Hudson could be once again what it was 
once a great source of enjoyment, won- 
der, and pleasure.” 

It is with this goal in mind, and in the 
spirit of the past, present, and particu- 
larly the future of rivers like the Hud- 
son, that I urge passage of the bill before 
us 


Mr, SAYLOR. Mr, Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL I. 
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Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
‘unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTTINGER] and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor] in support of 
this legislation relating to the Hudson 
River since the congressional district 
which it is my honor to represent en- 
compasses half of the Hudson Highlands. 

This legislation follows very closely the 
bills that I introduced myself calling for 
the start of preservation of the Hudson 
River. 

My congressional district embraces 
half of the Hudson Highlands which are 
certainly among the great natural treas- 
ures of the United States. 

The bill contains points that I have 
advanced throughout the past year and 
a half during which this legislation has 
been developed. It calls for a report on 
the Hudson after a year of necessary 
work and study. It recognizes the neces- 
sity for consultation with local com- 
munities and organizations although I do 
not believe it enlists their participation 
as fully as it should. I should like to 
indicate at this time that fuller partici- 
pation by local interests would be desir- 
able. I mean to introduce legislation at 
a later date that will look to such par- 
ticipation as standard practice for the 
future of all such preservation efforts 
whether it be on the Hudson River or any 
of the wild rivers. 

The bill looks forward to a Federal- 
State compact which is certainly a most 
likely medium for handling the relation- 
ship of these two great governments. 

The bill indicates, by exception in its 
scope of activity, that Congress will not 
undertake to ban the proposed Consoli- 
dated Edison powerplant at Cornwall. 
That plant is one that the Hudson River 
economy is counting upon as an early 
benefit. 

The bill recognizes that the Hudson 
River is not a wilderness upon which the 
National Park Service can be imposed as 
a solvent for every ill. The river is too 
complex in its industrial, commercial, 
and social development to be dealt with 
by any standard formula from past ex- 
perience. The problem must be ap- 
proached after an analysis that is not 
only far reaching, but also detailed. For 
this reason it is proper that the Secre- 
tary of the Interior will have at least a 
year to formulate a mode of approach. 

The most patent shortcoming in the 
legislation before us is the fact that the 
study will not necessarily be a joint or 
cooperative study with the States shar- 
ing as partners in the effort. The State 
of New York has chosen to go its own 
way for Hudson River preservation, 
through the medium of what is known 
as the Hudson River Valley Commission. 
Now through our legislation today, the 
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Federal Government is going its own 
way too. I suppose that these two ef- 
forts must start separately in order to 
make way for the inevitable occasion 
when the political climate permits the 
two to join forces. We will look forward 
to this day and rely on the present legis- 
lation to speed the occasion. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Alaska. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
H.R. 13508 is the climax in a long 
struggle to begin a program providing 
some measure of protection for the 
natural, scenic, historic, and recreational 
values or outdoor resources of the Hud- 
son River. 

Last year, after several bills were in- 
troduced with regard to the Hudson 
Highlands, several members of the Sub- 
committee on National Parks and Rec- 
reation with myself as chairman, visited 
parts of the Hudson River Valley. Our 
field trip included hearings at Yonkers, 
North Tarrytown, and Cold Spring, N.Y. 
When we completed this preliminary 
phase of the legislative process, the hopes 
of bringing all of the divergent interests 
and views into agreement were not too 
high; however, continued efforts by sev- 
eral of our colleagues kept the interest 
in the legislation simmering. 

In searching for a way to resolve some 
of the dilemmas and most of the dis- 
putes, those interested struck upon the 
basic ideas embodied in H.R. 13508. 
Several of the members from the State 
of New York representing portions of 
the Hudson River Valley testified at 
hearings on the bill now before the 
House and the committee listened closely 
to the advice of the gentlemen from New 
York [Mr. OBrien, Mr. BINGHAM, and 
KurrrRMANI—who serve on the com- 
mittee—and the distinguished sponsors 
from New York and other States in 
reaching its conclusions. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill shows that men of good faith, 
working toward a common and construc- 
tive goal, can resolve basic differences 
and contribute to a worthwhile cause. 

Basically, H.R. 13508 encourages and 
authorizes the States and the Federal 
Government—through the Secretary of 
the Interior—to conduct negotiations 
leading toward the formulation of a 
compact which will be accepteble to both 
the States involved and to the Congress. 
This legislation authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to get into the negotia- 
tions at an early opportunity so that, 
hopefully, a good deal of time can be 
saved in arriving at an acceptable com- 
pact. 

The concern of the compact will be to 
establish an acceptable agreement along 
the Hudson River for the preservation 
and restoration of the natural, scenic, 
historic, and recreational resources of the 
river basin. Whether the agreement 
reached is acceptable or not, from a Fed- 
eral standpoint, will depend upon a fu- 
ture Congress. It is impossible for us 
to know what the terms of the compact 
might be, but most certainly they must 
provide an overall comprehensive plan 
which will recognize both the need for 
development and the need for protection 
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and preservation of the outdoor values of 
the Hudson Riverway. 

Mr. Speaker, probably the principal 
objection to the enactment of H.R. 13508, 
as introduced, was the inclusion in sec- 
tion 6 of a 3-year moratorium barring 
the use of Federal funds and the issuance 
of Federal licenses insofar as they affect 
the outdoor resources of the Hudson 
Riverway. Our colleague, the dean of 
the House, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], indicated his concern with 
this provision and agreed that language 
requiring Federal agencies to consult 
with the Secretary of the Interior on 
projects affecting these values would be 
a proper method of overcoming this di- 
lemma. In addition, as I understood our 
distinguished colleague, the moratorium 
on licensing could be resolved amicably 
by revising the language so that the 
Secretary will be notified of pending li- 
cense applications and given an oppor- 
tunity to present his views on them. 
This provision, however, is not appli- 
cable to pending applications which were 
being actively pursued on July 1. In ad- 
dition, a limitation is placed on the dura- 
tion of the effectiveness of the provision 
so that it terminates when a compact is 
agreed to or within 3 years, whichever is 
earlier. 

The Hudson River is one of the most 
significant rivers in our Nation—eco- 
nomically and historically. It has been, 
and can be, one of our most beautiful 
riverways. H.R. 13508 will not make it 
more beautiful; it provides no authority 
for the expenditure of one dime for land 
acquisition, nor does it stand in the 
path of needed progressive development. 
H.R. 13508 merely recognizes that the 
Hudson River can contribute more to a 
total environment for the benefit of all 
our citizens if an effort is made now to 
think the problems through and to pro- 
vide for their solution. 

The legislation before the House is an 
honest effort to encourage the States in- 
volved to examine the situation and to 
agree to work to improve it. It is a 
pleasure for me to recommend it to you 
for your consideration. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, as a co- 
sponsor of the Hudson River legislation 
before the House today with H.R. 13514, 
I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
urge my colleagues to support this legis- 
lation which will permit us to get going 
on the tremendous job of restoring and 
developing the Hudson River Basin. 

This legislation deserves support from 
both sides of the House. It is more than 
bipartisan, it is truly nonpartisan in 
nature. 

Few issues have been accorded the pub- 
lic discussion, study, and review that the 
Hudson has been given over the past 19 
months since my distinguished colleague 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
OTTINGER] introduced the first legislation 
for the riverway. 

An 11-month study of the Hudson Riv- 
erway, proposed by the State of New 
York to search for alternatives to Fed- 
eral action, concluded last February by 
recommending the very action which 
this legislation will now make possible— 
the establishment of a Federal-interstate 
compact commission. 
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Independently, the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation of the Department of Inte- 
rior, acting for the President’s Recrea- 
tion Advisory Council, carried out a 9- 
month study. The result was official 
endorsement of the legislation now before 
the House. 

The Department of the Interior 
strongly recommends immediate consid- 
eration and enactment. 

The distinguished members of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee held numerous hearings on this 
bill, including 3 days along the Hudson 
River itself. More than 240 witnesses 
asked to testify in support of Federal ac- 
tion, and the committee, after meticu- 
lous study of the alternatives, has now 
reported this legislation favorably to the 
House. 

The New York Times, speaking for 
thousands of New Jersey and New York 
residents, has repeatedly endorsed this 
legislation and urged enactment. I 
would like to insert into the Recorp at 
this time the most recent Times edito- 
rial on the issue dated August 2, 1966: 

PROTECTING THE HUDSON VALLEY 

Now that the House Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs has heard from all the 
chief disputants in the long controversy over 
how to protect the Hudson Valley, it should 
move for effective legislation before Congress 
adjourns. 

The best hope for enhancing and preserv- 
ing this majestic but defiled river still lies 
in the Ottinger bill, even though it has been 
weakened by the amendments Secretary of 
the Interior Udall demanded as the price of 
Administration support. Governor Rocke- 
feller made it plain in his testimony before 
the committee that the softening of the 
measure has done nothing to diminish the 
opposition to it that he expressed in a letter 
to President Johnson last spring. 

We think the Governor is wrong in believ- 
ing that the protection task can be per- 
formed better through a Hudson Valley com- 
pact of the type enacted by the New York 
Legislature. One defect of the commission 
that compact would create is that it would 
be dominated by this state, with nine votes 
as against three each for New Jersey and the 
Federal Government. The other principal 
shortcoming is that the commission would 
have few enforcement powers. It would rely 
in large part on education and persuasion 
to save the magnificent resources of the val- 
ley. 

The Ottinger bill, even as amended, would 
provide the stronger legal safeguards required 
if the spoliation of the Hudson is to be 
halted. It would authorize Federal officials 
to negotiate a much more realistic compact 
with New York and New Jersey, thus giving 
it a vastly greater chance of acceptance in 
Washington and Trenton. The one unfor- 
tunate development is that Secretary Udall’s 
objections caused the watering down of a 
provision under which he could have banned 
Federal licensing of projects that might in- 
terfere with the valley's natural treasures. 

Our hope that the Ottinger bill will be 
passed this year is made more urgent by the 
plan recently put forward in the final report 
of the temporary Hudson River Valley Com- 
mission, headed by Laurance S. Rockefeller. 
Its design for keeping the lordly Hudson from 
becoming the world’s broadest sewer, wash- 
ing vast expanses of treeless subdivisions and 
factories on graded hills, is bold; and its im- 
plementation would be costly. There is no 
chance whatever of carrying it through with- 
out the push of a strong enforcement agency. 
Adoption of the Ottinger bill will create such 
an agency and thus help preserve the river's 
grandeur against the depredations of the 
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communities and industrial enterprises along 
its banks, 


Mr. Speaker, the powerful and broad 
public demand for action for the Hud- 
son River is evidenced by the fact that 
since the original Hudson River legisla- 
tion was introduced more than 100 Hud- 
son bills have been introduced in the 
House and Senate. 

The bill has the endorsement of New 
Jersey. A bipartisan majority—two- 
thirds, in fact—of the New Jersey con- 
gressional delegation have sponsored 
similar bills. A majority of the New 
York congressional delegation—totaling 
24 New York Congressmen from both 
sides of the aisle—has introduced Hud- 
son River bills, the vast preponderance 
based upon the legislation authored by 
my colleague, the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. OTTINGER]. 

There is nearly unanimous agreement 
upon the action that is needed to clean 
up the pollution and decay that mars 
the majesty of the river which Bae- 
decker once called “more beautiful than 
the Rhine.” 

The legislation before this House to- 
day will make that action possible. It 
will provide an effective Federal-inter- 
state compact. It will protect the rights 
of local communities and encourage 
commercial and industrial development. 
It will require comprehensive planning 
and effective means of enforcement, the 
essential elements for success. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure so that we can get going on a 
truly cooperative, bipartisan program 
to restore and develop the Hudson River 
Basin. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I thank the distinguished minority 
Member for yielding to me. 

Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the 
bill, H.R. 13508. As the authors of the 
bill are aware, both Senator Javits and I 
introduced initial legislation sometime 
ago similar to the objectives of this bill, 
but we reserved the right to amend our 
bill to take cognizance of any State ac- 
tion in this area. It is obvious that there 
is serious pollution in the Hudson River 
affecting the waters, fish, and other 
aquatic life. There are vital questions of 
conservation invulved, and the need for a 
major conservation effort now is clear. 

I think the record should clearly show 
today that the State of New York has re- 
cently exercised some real and meaning- 
ful initiatives. I think the record should 
explicitly state that New York has ap- 
proved a $1.7 billion pure waters pro- 
gram to hopefully eliminate the serious 
water pollution throughout the State in 6 
years. 

In addition, the New York State Leg- 
islature has passed legislation—and the 
Governor is active in this regard—look- 
ing toward a compact between the 
States of New York and New Jersey and 
the Federal Government to control and 
abate pollution in the Hudson River 
Basin. 


I believe the House here today will 
complement the initiatives of the State 
of New York and will conform to the ac- 
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tions of the State and the leadership of 
Governor Rockefeller—and Laurance S. 
Rockefeller as well. 

I think it is timely for the Members 
to consider this legislation now. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask, how- 
ever, the distinguished minority Member 
from Pennsylvania, Mr. SayLor, one or 
two questions, if I may, to make clear 
the legislative history that is involved. 

First, it is my understanding that un- 
der section 4 of the instant bill, it is clear 
that all beneficial uses of the lands and 
waters of the Hudson Riverway will be 
encouraged consistent with the preserva- 
tion and rehabilitation of the natural 
scenic, historic, and recreation resources 
of the riverway. This specifically in- 
cludes commercial, industrial, and other 
economic development. 

May I ask the gentleman whether that 
point is explicitly clear in the bill, as 
amended? 

Mr. SAYLOR. Section 4 of the bill, as 
amended, will make this very clear. 

Mr. REID of New York. Secondly, I 
would like to ask the gentleman, if I 
may, whether the compact and authority 
connected therewith in relation to the 
States, does not very clearly preserve to 
the States inherent rights; rights they 
presently have to protect the rights of 
the Hudson River communities consistent 
with conservation and with the concepts 
of local autonomy and give full voice to 
the local communities with regard to 
their future? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There is no doubt 
about it, that is inherent and is part of 
this legislation. 

Mr. REID of New York. If I may, I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the committee in its wisdom recognizes 
what we are doing today in the House 
involves very simply and essentially the 
State of New York. The Hudson River 
is an integral part, you might say, of fu- 
ture planning by the State of New York. 
In other words, the State of New York 
has a very substantial, clear, and indeed 
primary interest here. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Of Course, New York 
has a great interest in it. 

Mr. REID of New York. If a compact 
is entered into pursuant to this piece of 
legislation, it will be reported back to the 
Congress and Congress must approve any 
interstate compact. However, no action 
can be taken except as it is negotiated by 
the States and the Federal Government 
and which will subsequently have to be 
approved here by the Congress. 

Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. 

Mr. REID of New York. Lastly, Mr. 
Speaker, in light of the legislative history 
of this bill—and I was privileged to testi- 
fy before the committee on the several 
pending bills and on the urgent need for 
local, State, and Federal action—and the 
amendments that have been made to the 
bill, I support it and I urge all the Mem- 
bers to do so. 

Mr. Speaker, I compliment my col- 
league, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. OTTINGER] for his initiative in this 
area, and also the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. O’Brien]. 

I think it is a bipartisan piece of legis- 
lation clearly in the interest of conserva- 
tion and clearly supporting the actions 
and initiatives of the State of New York. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania (Mr. Savior]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself the balance of the time. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. SCHEUER., Mr. Speaker, I rise in 
support of this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, as a cosponsor of this 
Hudson River legislation, H.R. 13508, and 
a Representative of the people of New 
York City, I urge my colleagues to sup- 
port this necessary measure. 

We are at an important crossroads in 
our development. The prosperity and 
growth for which we are the envy of the 
world are now threatening to destroy 
much in our natural environment that is 
valuable and important to our Nation. 

We must now take the time and effort 
to plan our future growth so as to pre- 
serve and restore our great natural re- 
sources while we continue our desirable 
industrial, commercial, and residential 
development. 

The Hudson River Basin poses this 
challenge for New York, New Jersey, and 
the Nation. The legislation we are con- 
sidering today provides the answer to 
that challenge. 

It calls for the Secretary to negotiate 
a Federal-interstate compact providing a 
comprehensive plan for the development 
and preservation of the water and land 
resources of the Hudson Basin and, in 
addition, it calls for an effective means 
of enforcing that plan. 

Speaking for my New York City con- 
stituents, I am deeply concerned over 
the problem of water. For far too long 
New York City has hovered on the brink 
of disastrous drought. We cannot afford 
to take the chance that we can continue 
to squeak through on emergency, make- 
shift “ad hoc” arrangements. We need 
comprehensive, long-range planning to 
develop the water resources needed for 
the future. Such planning and imple- 
mentation must be basinwide. 

This Hudson River legislation will pro- 
vide the needed mechanism for this. It 
is consistent with the Water Resources 
Development Act passed by Congress last 
year for this very purpose. It is con- 
sistent with the Clean Rivers Restora- 
tion legislation which we will soon be 
considering in this body. 

Although the Senate and House ver- 
sions of the Clean Rivers Bill now differ 
in many respects, they concur upon one 
requirement. In order to obtain the ex- 
tensive Federal help that will be needed 
to purify our water and develop new re- 
sources, it will be necessary to form just 
such a Compact Commission as is pro- 
vided for in H.R. 13508 and in my bill, 
H.R. 13512. In fact, I am informed that 
the Secretary of the Interior had this in 
mind in making his strong endorsement 
of this legislation. 

When the waters of the Hudson River 
Basin are purified—and it may take 
many years and billions of dollars to ac- 
complish this—the River can provide 
3 million acre-feet of water annually 
for the metropolitan complex of New 
York and New Jersey. That is three 
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times the total capacity of New York 
City’s present reservoir system. 

Water is a precious commodity. A 
Senate Committee recently estimated 
that, by the year 2000, our need for water 
will exceed our present resources by 350 
billion gallons annually. Surely the in- 
vestment in the Hudson’s resources will 
reward us all. 

This legislation we are acting on here 
today does not commit us to any cur- 
rent expenditure. In this time of in- 
flationary pressures this is a welcome re- 
lief. However, it does commit us to em- 
bark upon on cooperative planning as to 
the most efficient and effective ways of 
making the massive expenditures that 
will be needed to clean up the land and 
water resources of this neglected river 
basin. 

I urge my colleagues to join in this 
bipartisan effort for the Hudson and 
support H.R. 13508. 

Mr, SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, when I 
heard some of the comments that were 
being made about this legislation, I had 
to go back and read the bill and the 
report to find out whether or not this 
was the same bill that we had reported 
out of the committee, because in the 
language that people were using in de- 
scribing what this bill was going to do 
and what a great landmark this was, I 
did not recall that this is what we had 
done in the committee. 

Very frankly, I am going to support 
this piece of legislation; but if there is 
any piece of legislation passed in the 89th 
Congress that is absolutely useless and 
worthless, it is the piece of legislation, 

I do not know where the Members were 
about a year ago when Congress passed 
a bill that became known as the Water 
Resources Planning Act. It is Public 
Law 89-80, and was signed by the Presi- 
dent on July 22,1965. That bill took care 
of everything and set the pattern for all 
rivers, not just the Hudson River. It set 
the pattern for all rivers, and now it is 
here in the bill before the House. All 
we did was to strike out everything after 
the enacting clause in the present bill, 
which is the legislation that these Mem- 
bers were talking about and we rewrote 
the bill, and all we did was rewrite what 
is now in the Water Resources Planning 
Act. 

This statement of policy as contained 
in the original Water Resources Planning 
Act: 

It is the declared policy of the Congress to 
encourage the conservation, development and 
utilization of water and related land re- 
sources of the United States on a compre- 
hensive and coordinated basis by the Federal 
Government, States, localities and private 
enterprise with the cooperation of all affected 
Federal agencies, States, local governments, 
individuals, corporations, business enter- 
prises, and others concerned. 


Now, the Water Resources Planning 
Act recognizes the need for increased 
participation by the States in water and 
related water resource planning and for 
private financial assistance to the States 
for comprehensive planning, 

Last year the House Interior and 
Insular Affairs Committee, and our 
counterpart on the other side of the 
Capitol, labored long and hard to iron 
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out the many difficulties that we had 
with various States of the Union, the 
various municipal agencies that are rep- 
resented by our counties, by our town- 
ships, and by our city governments and 
by the various agencies of the Federal 
Government, to work out a comprehen- 
sive water plan. We now have it on the 
books. When we considered this piece 
of legislation which we have before us 
now, we comprehended and took cog- 
nizance of all the 90-odd bills that were 
introduced. 

We struck them all out and we wrote 


a new bill, and what we did was merely. 


to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to act as a representative of the Federal 
Government in negotiating an interstate 
compact, and it sets up the same rules 
and regulations that were set up in the 
Water Resources Planning Act. This 
authority is already on the books. There 
is nothing in this bill that is not already 
the law of the land. 

But since it was in the wisdom of the 
committee to do it, I hope that we pass 
the bill. Maybe it will help the States 
of New Jersey and New York in getting 
a piece of legislation to pinpoint their 
own problems. One member of the New 
York delegation appeared before our 
committee and made some rather un- 
complimentary remarks that I will not 
use and insult the Members of Congress 
by repeating his own words, but the dean 
of the New York delegation had some 
rather caustic remarks to make about 
this piece of legislation. 

Mr. O’BRIEN. I believe the distin- 
guished dean of the New York delegation 
was not quoting his own words, but was 
quoting the words of the distinguished 
Governor of New York State. 

I would simply say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania that if he believes 
this bill does nothing, a great many of 
us, particularly from New York and New 
Jersey, feel it does a great deal. I believe 
perhaps we are going to have a small 
miracle in the closing days of this ses- 
sion. All of us will be happy. 

Mr. SAYLOR. If it will make my col- 
leagues from the State of New York 
happy, I will be happy to make them all 
happy by passing this piece of legislation. 

Mr. DOLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kansas. 

Mr, DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much interested in this remark. If this 
bill does not do anything, why are we 
passing this? 

Mr. SAYLOR. The gentleman has 
just heard why: It will help make the 
people of New York State happy. If this 
will help the State of New York clean 
up the Hudson River, I will be happy to 
help pass it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, is it not 
true, I would ask my distinguished col- 
league from Pennsylvania, that the 
Water Resources Planning Act of last 
year does refer to the possibility that 
there might be interstate compacts deal- 
ing with particular rivers? 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Absolutely. There is 
already a pattern for interstate com- 
pacts. We do not need any legislation 
to authorize it. Interstate compacts 
must always be approved by acts of Con- 
gress. The Founding Fathers so speci- 
fied that we could not have an interstate 
compact unless it was approved by Con- 
gress, When the late Francis Walter 
was a Member of this body, I worked 
with him and in the Delaware River 
Compact we set a precedent to establish 
an interstate compact in which the Fed- 
eral Government could become a partner, 
That is now the pattern. So there is 
not anything new in this bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to be 
a partner in a Hudson River Interstate 
Compact. We already have the Federal 
Government as a partner on the Dela- 
ware River. 

If the State of New York and the other 
States involved in the Hudson River de- 
cide to enter into a compact with the 
Federal Government as a partner, I hope 
the State of New York will comply with 
that compact a little better than it has 
with the State of Pennsylvania in its 
compact on the Delaware. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
associated, Mr. Savor, very closely with 
this Hudson River legislation. I am not 
entirely satisfied with it as it is drawn. 
I have been working on it for quite a 
while. I have been disappointed in some 
respects, but I do support it. 

I would like to tell why I support it, 
notwithstanding the objections offered 
by the gentleman. I believe everybody 
should understand the Hudson River is 
@ very complex situation. It is a highly 
developed civilization, and it is not easy 
to formulate a whole structure on a com- 
pact, or any other arrangement relating 
to the Hudson River without a great deal 
of preliminary work and study. 

If this bill does enlist them to start 
the skids moving underneath an effort 
to study the river, I would say this is a 
great accomplishment. It might not be 
so much if we were talking about some 
river out in the Far West, but anything 
that will move us in this tremendous job 
that faces us on the Hudson is most 
desirable. 

For that reason, without implying that 
it is a great achievement—but for that 
reason—I would like to advise the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania that I am 
glad we are starting. Small as it is, I 
want to support the effort. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. These studies would not 
be necessary, would they, if the States 
and the people in the States would just 
stop polluting these streams? If the 
States would enforce their antipollution 
laws, we would not need these studies, 
would we? 

Mr. SAYLOR. There are various 
phases to this study. In other words, we 
have been polluting not just in New 
York, but in Iowa and Pennsylvania and 
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in the Far West. We have been pollut- 
ing rivers ever since the white man has 
been around these parts. I understand 
even the Indians did a little polluting on 
their own. We are now at the stage 
where we realize the importance of 
water and we are trying to clean it up. 
If this will help the State of New York 
and my colleagues, I will be happy, and 
I hope the rules are suspended and this 
bill is passed. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to have this op- 
portunity to rise in support of H.R. 13508 
which I sponsored, as H.R. 13513, in this 
House last March. 

This bill is very important to New Jer- 
sey. We have long recognized the need 
for a comprehensive plan for the res- 
toration and development of the wasted 
resources of the Hudson River Basin. 
We look with pride to the results of the 
compact for the Delaware River Basin. 

But the simple fact of the matter is 
that an interstate compact requires co- 
operation. We cannot form an inter- 
state agreement all by ourselves. 

A compact to be acceptable to New 
Jersey and to the Congress must provide 
for full representation of the interests of 
all the States involved and of the Na- 
tion. It must provide for a compre- 
hensive plan and the means to enforce 
that plan. H.R. 13508 sets these stand- 
ards. 

We are all aware of the desperate need 
for water in the basin served by the 
Hudson River. How strange it seems 
that we should search for water when 
the mightiest river of the East, and its 
numerous tributaries, flow through our 
towns. Like the Ancient Mariner we see 
“water, water everywhere nor any drop 
to drink.” Cooperative action to re- 
move the rank pollution is an obvious 
and urgently-needed goal and H.R. 
13508 sets the standards to achieve it. 

But in this growing urban complex we 
have other needs equally as urgent. We 
need to plan the wise use of our land re- 
sources. Helter-skelter development has 
already taken a heavy toll not only of 
land for recreation but of land for reve- 
nue as well. 

We cannot and should not forever be 
fighting rear-guard actions over motels 
and mountains along the Hudson's 
shores. We need a comprehensive and 
enforcible plan to guide the develop- 
ment of the land resources of the river- 
way. We need a plan that will assure 
commercial and economic expansion to 
support our growing population—a plan 
that will also preserve and enhance the 
incomparable scenic and recreational re- 
sources of this riverway. 

H.R. 13508 provides for such a mecha- 
nism. 

The goal of this legislation promises a 
great renaissance along the river. The 
Department of Labor has released pre- 
liminary estimates indicating that the 
task of cleaning up the river’s blighted 
shores will provide jobs for 20,000 for the 
next 10 years. The Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration estimates 
that it will cost upwards of $6.6 billion to 
clean up the pollution. 

When this job is done, I foresee a great 
new era for the Hudson. A clean river 
will attract new appropriate industry 
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and new homes. But it will do even 
more. 

Americans spend $4 billion on recrea- 
tion boating and $10 billion annually on 
other recreation for which the Hudson 
is admirably suited. This expenditure 
will more than treble in the next 25 
years. The program of restoration pro- 
vided in H.R. 13508 will bring back to 
the towns of the Hudson River Basin— 
and the States of New Jersey and New 
York—their fair share of this growing 
recreation dollar. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
legislation now. 

Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
pleased to have this opportunity to ex- 
press my support of H.R. 13508, authoriz- 
ing the Hudson River Basin Compact. 
I commend the hard work that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
has done to provide us with such a fine 
bill. I applaud especially the diligent ef- 
forts of our colleague, Mr. OTTINGER 9f 
New York, in furthering this legislation. 

The bill before us today, Mr. Speaker, 
is a comprehensive plan for the preserva- 
tion and restoration of one of America’s 
most scenic and historic river basins. 
This legislation encourages Federal, 
State, and local cooperation to develop 
the Hudson riverway for beneficial uses. 
The odious hazards of water pollution 
will be combated. Our fish and wildlife 
will be rescued from encroachment upon 
their habitat. Our natural resources will 
be protected from indiscriminate exploi- 
tation. New recreational areas will be 
developed to rehabilitate the scenic 
beauty of the river basin. In short, Mr. 
Speaker, this resolution makes possible 
a multiplicity of programs to solve many 
pressing problems, 

I have long been interested in the prob- 
lems of our Nation's riverways, and in 
the establishment of construction pro- 
grams to solve them. This legislation 
we are considering now, is an excellent 
model of a river development project. 
Therefore, I strongly urge the passage of 
H.R. 13508. i 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent months there has been an increas- 
ing concern for and awareness of the 
problem of urban sprawl and the evils 
it breeds. I think in close conjunction 
with this concept is the plight brought 
about by the sprawl engendered by un- 
guided development along our great 
waterways. Perhaps a good example of 
this is the Hudson River. 

An astute student of the Hudson, 
Washington Irving, described its beauty 
through Rip Van Winkle when he said: 

He saw at a distance the lordly Hudson, 
far, far below him, moving on its silent and 
majestic, course, with the reflection of a pur- 
ple cloud or the sail of a lagging bark here 
and there sleeping on its glassy bosom. 


In some areas of the Hudson River, 
any semblance of natural beauty has for- 
ever been taken from us. But there re- 
main many miles of scenic beauty al- 
most untouched by human progress. And 
there remain many miles of riverway 
that can, by cooperation and inventive 
planning, be restored and safeguarded 
against future encroachments. 

Robert Juet, a member of Henry Hud- 
son’s crew, was the first to record the 
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economic prospects of the Hudson on the 
first trip up the river on the Half Moon. 
At the time, Indian corn, beaver skins, 
and walnuts were the main economic 
attractions. Today, the Hudson River 
presents us with a major commercial ar- 
tery and has already prospered in great 
industrial development. 

We are, therefore, seemingly given a 
paradox. How do we preserve an area 
steeped in history and enriched with the 
beauty of nature, and, at the same time, 
avoid stifling the economic development 
so necessary to the progress of the area? 

I submit that we need to proceed with 
a firm sense of balance in planning for 
the Hudson River basin. 

The Hudson River will never return 
to its pristine state, nor can we ever 
resurrect the beauty that has been de- 
stroyed by past mistakes. But we can go 
forth with the benefit of our experience 
and with a firm conviction that economic 
development and natural beauty need 
not be at odds. 

The legislation before us today pro- 
vides for a balance in planning. A bal- 
ance tempered by cooperation among the 
States, and between the States and the 
Federal Government. 

I am particularly pleased that the In- 
terior Committee, under its very able and 
distinguished chairman, WAYNE ASPIN- 
ALL, has seen fit to amend the original re- 
port on this bill to extend the definition 
of the Hudson River to include the New 
York bay, as my original bill intended 
and specifically stated. 

The areas surrounding the mouth of 
the Hudson are as much a part of the 
river complex as any of the upper re- 
gions. The need for coordinated plan- 
ning in the lower Hudson is, indeed, par- 
ticularly pressing. 

I might mention here that Jersey City, 
N. J., a part of which I am privileged to 
represent, has begun construction of a 
400-acre part on the shores of the bay. 
It is this type of shoreline enhancement 
combined with pollution abatement and 
industrial development which should 
serve as an example of the balanced de- 
velopment which can result. 

I hope my colleagues see the tremen- 
dous benefits to be derived from the pas- 
sage of this bill. It is imperative that the 
work be started. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from New 
York that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 13508. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof), 
the rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. O'BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may be permitted to revise and extend 
their remarks on the bill just. passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection.to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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PILING OF TAX RETURNS DIRECTLY 
WITH INTERNAL REVENUE SERV- 
ICE CENTERS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill (H.R. 
6958) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to promote savings under 
the Internal Revenue Service’s automatic 
data processing system, as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 6958 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United, States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SECTION 1. CENTRALIZED FILING OF RETURNS 
AND PAYMENT OF Tax. 


(a) PLACE For FILING Returns.—Section 
6091(b) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to place for filing certain tax re- 
turns) is amended— 

(1) by amending paragraphs (1) and (2) 
to read as follows— 

“(1) PERSONS OTHER THAN CORPORATIONS.— 

(A) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided 
in subparagraph (B), a return (other than a 
corporation return) shall be made to the 
Secretary or his delegate— 

“(i) in the internal revenue district in 
which is located the legal residence or prin- 
cipal place of business of the person making 
the return, or 

“(il) at a service center serving the in- 
ternal revenue district referred to in clause 
(i), 
as the Secretary or his delegates may by 
regulations designate. 

„B) Excerrion.—Returns of— 

“(1) persons who have no legal residence 
or principal place of business in any internal 
revenue district, 

(11) citizens of the United States whose 
principal place of abode for the period with 
respect to which the return is filed is outside 
the United States, 

(11) persons who claim the benefits of 
section 911 (relating to earned income from 
sources without the United States), section 
931 (relating to income from sources within 

ssions of the United States), or section 
933 (relating to income from sources within 
Puerto Rico), and 

“(iv) nonresident alien persons, 
shall be made at such place as the Secretary 
or his delegate may by regulations designate. 

(2) CorPoraTIONs.— 

“(A) GENERAL RULE.—Except as provided in 
subparagraph (B), a return of a corpora- 
tion shall be made to the Secretary or his 
delegate— 

“(i) in the internal revenue district in 
which is located the principal place of busi- 
ness or principal office or agency of the cor- 
poration, or 

“(di) at a service center serving the in- 
on” revenue district referred to in clause 
as the Secretary or his delegate may by regu- 
lations designate. 

“(B) Exceprion.—Returns of— 

“(i) corporations which have no principal 
place of business or principal office or agency 
in any internal revenue district, 

“(ii) corporations which claim the bene- 
fits of section 922 (relating to special deduc- 
tion for Western Hemisphere trade corpora- 
tions), section 931 (relating to income from 
sources within ons of the United 
States), or section 941 (relating to the spe- 
cial deduction for China Trade Act corpora- 
tions), and 

(ut) foreign corporations, 
shall be made at such place as the Secretary 
or his delegate may by regulations desig- 
nate.” 

(2) by redesignating paragraph (4) as 
paragraph (5) and by striking “or (3)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof (3), or (4)”; and 
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(3) by adding after paragraph (3) the fol- 
lowing 

* 47 " HAND-CARRTED RETURNS.—Notwith- 
standing paragraph (1) or (2), a return to 
which paragraph (1)(A) or (2)(A) would 
apply, but for this paragraph, which is made 
to the Secretary or his delegate by hand 
carrying shall, under regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate, be made in 
the internal revenue district referred to in 
paragraph (1)(A)(i) or (2)(A) (i), as the 
case may be.“ 

(b) PLACE FOR PAYING Tax SHOWN ON RE- 
TURN.—Section 6151(a) of such Code (relat- 
ing to time and place for paying tax shown 
on return) is amended by striking out to 
the principal internal revenue officer for the 
internal revenue district in which the return 
is required to be filed” and inserting in lieu 
thereof to the internal revenue officer with 
whom the return is filed”. 


Sec. 2. RELATED AMENDMENT CONCERNING 
VENUE FOR CRIMINAL CASES, 


Section 3227(b) of title 18 of the United 
States Code (relating to offenses committed. 
in more than one district) is amended by 
striking out “where an offense involves use 
of the mails and is an offense described in 
section 7201 or 7206 (1), (2), or (5) of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954“ and by in- 
serting in lieu thereof where an offense is 
described in section 7203 of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, or where an offense 
involves use of the mails and is an offense 
described in section 7201 or 7206 (1), (2), 
or (5) of such Code”. 


SEC. 3. RELATED AMENDMENTS CONCERNING 
VENUE FOR CIVIL CASES, 

(a) ABOLITION or REFUND Surrs AGAINST 
COLLECTION OFFICERS.—Section 7422 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to 
civil actions for refund) is amended by re- 
designating subsection (f) as subsection (g) 
and inserting after subsection (e) the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

“(f) LIMITATION ON RIGHT OF ACTION FOR 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—A suit or proceeding 
referred to in subsection (a) may be main- 
tained only against the United States and 
not against any officer or employee of the 
United States (or former officer or em- 
ployee) or his personal representative. Such 
suit or proceeding may be maintained against 
the United States notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of section 2502 of title 28 of the 
United States Code (relating to aliens’ priv- 
ilege to sue). 

“(2) MISJOINDER AND CHANGE OF VENUE.— 
If a suit or proceeding brought in a United 
States district court against an officer or 
employee of the United States (or former 
officer or employee) or his personal repre- 
sentative is improperly brought solely by 
virtue of paragraph (1), the court shall or- 
der, upon such terms as are just, that the 
pleadings be amended to substitute the 
United States as a party for such officer or 
employee as of the time such action com- 
menced, upon proper service of process in 
the United States. Such suit or proceeding 
shall upon request by the United States be 
transferred to the district or division where 
it should have been brought if such action 
initially had been brought against the United 
States,” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—Section 2502 
of title 28 of the United States Code (re- 
lating to aliens’ privilege to sue under Court 
of Claims procedure) is amended by strik- 
ing out “Citizens or” and inserting in lieu 
thereof (a) Citizens or“ and by adding at 
the end thereof the following: 

“(b) See section 7422(f) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 for exception with 
respect to suits involving internal revenue 

(e) VENUE For REviEW or Tax Covnr DE- 
cisions. Section 7482(b)(1) of the Internal 
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Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to venue for 
review of decisions of the Tax Court) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) IN GENERAL.—Except as otherwise pro- 
vided in paragraph (2), such decisions may 
be reviewed by the United States court of 
appeals for the circuit in which is located— 

(A) in the case of a petitioner seeking re- 
determination of tax liability other than a 
corporation, the legal residence of the peti- 
tioner, 

“(B) in the case of a corporation seeking 
redetermination of tax liability, the principal 
place of business or principal office or agency 
of the corporation, or, if it has no principal 
place of business or principal office or agency 
in any judicial circuit, then the office to 
which was made the return of the tax in 
respect of which the liability arises. 

If for any reason neither subparagraph (A) 
nor (B) applies, then such decisions may be 
reviewed by the Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. For purposes of this para- 
graph, the legal residence, principal place 
of business, or principal office or agency re- 
ferred to herein shall be determined as of the 
time the petition seeking redetermination of 
tax liability was filed with the Tax Court.” 

(d) Errecrive Dates—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall ap- 
ply to suits brought against officers, em- 
ployees, or personal representatives referred 
to therein which are instituted 90 days or 
more after the date of the enactment of this 
Act. The amendment made by subsection 
(c) shall apply to all decisions of the Tax 
Court entered after the date of enactment of 
this Act. 


Sec. 4. PUBLICITY or RETURNS AND DISCLOSURE 
OF INFORMATION. 

(a) DISCLOSURE or INFORMATION AS TO PER- 
SONS FILING INCOME Tax RETURNS; —Section 
6103 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(relating to publicity of return and lists of 
taxpayers) is amended— 

(1) by striking out— 

“Sec, 6103. PUBLICITY OF RETURNS AND LISTS 
or TAXPAYERS.” 

and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec, 6103. Pugtacrrx or RETURNS AND DIS- 
CLOSURE OF INFORMATION AS TO 
Persons FILING INCOME Tax 
RETURNS.”; 

and 

(2) by striking out subsection (f) and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 

“(f) DISCLOSURE OF INFORMATION AS TO 
Persons FILING INCOME Tax Rerurns.—The 
Secretary or his delegate shall, upon inquiry 
as to whether any person has filed an in- 
come tax return in a designated internal 
revenue district for a particular taxable 
year, furnish to the inquirer, in such man- 
ner as the Secretary or his delegate many 
determine, information showing that such 
person has, or has not, filed an income tax 
return in such district for such taxable 
year.” 

(b) TECHNICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subchapter B of chapter 61 of 
such Code is amended by striking out— 
“Sec. 6013. Publicity of return and list of 

“axpayer.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Sec 6103. Publicity of return and list of 
taxpayers.“ tion as to persons 
filing returns.” 

(c) List OF SPECIAL TAXPAYERS FOR PUBLIC 
InPEcTION.—Section 6107 of such Code is 
amended by striking out “within such dis- 
trict.” and inserting in lieu thereof “with 
respect to a trade or business carried on 
within such district.“ 

Sec. 5. TIMELY MAILING TREATED AS TIMELY 
FIN EXTENDED TO RETURNS AND 
TO PAYMENTS. 
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(a) In GxNERAL.— Section 7502 (relating 
to timely mailing treated as timely filing) is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Sec. 7502. TIMELY MAILING TREATED AS 
TIMELY FILING AND PAYING. 

„(a) GENERAL RULE.— 

“(1) DATE OF pbELivery—If any return, 
claim, statement, or other document re- 
quired to be filed, or any payment required 
to be made, within a prescribed period or 
on or before a prescribed date under au- 
thority of any provision of the internal 
revenue laws is, after such period or such 
date, delivered by United States mail to the 
agency, Officer, or office with which such re- 
turn, claim, statement, or other document 
is required to be filed, or to which such pay- 
ment is required to be made, the date of 
the United States postmark stamped on the 
cover in which such return, claim, state- 
ment, or other document, or payment, is 
mailed shall be deemed to be the date of 
delivery or the date of payment, as the case 
may be. 

“(2) MAILING REQUIREMENTS.—This sub- 
section shall apply only if— 

“(A) the postmark date falls within the 
prescribed period or on or before the pre- 
scribed date— 

“(i) for the filing (including any exten- 
sion granted for such filing) of the return, 
claim, statement, or other document, or 

“(ii) for making the payment (including 
any extension granted for making such pay- 
ment), and 

“(B) the return, claim, statement, or 
other document, or payment was, within the 
time prescribed in subparagraph (A), de- 
posited in the mail in the United States in 
an envelope or other appropriate wrapper, 
postage prepaid, properly addressed to the 
agency, Officer, or office with which the re- 
turn, claim, statement, or other document 
is required to be filed, or to which such 
payment is required to be made. 

“(b) PostmarKs.—This section shall apply 
in the case of postmarks not made by the 
United States Post Office only if and to the 
extent provided by regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate. 

“(c) REGISTERED AND CERTIFIED MAILING.— 

“(1) REGISTERED MAN. For purposes of 
this section, if any such return, claim, state- 
ment, or other document, or payment, is 
sent by United States registered mail— 

“(A) such registration shall be prima 
facie evidence that the return, claim, state- 
ment, or other document was delivered to 
the agency, officer, or office to which ad- 
dressed, and 

„(B) the date of registration shall be 
deemed the postmark date. 

“(2) CERTIFIED Man. — The Secretary or 
his delegate is authorized to provide by reg- 
ulations the extent to which the provisions 
of paragraph (1) of this subsection with re- 
spect to prima facie evidence of delivery and 
the postmark date shall apply to certified 
mail, 

„d) Exceprions—This section shall not 
apply with respect to— 

“(1) the filing of a document in, or the 
making of a payment to, any court other 
than the Tax Court, 

(2) currency or other medium of pay- 
ment unless actually received and accounted 
for, or 

“(3) returns, claims, statements, or other 
documents, or payments, which are required 
under any provision of the internal revenue 
laws or the regulations thereunder to be de- 
livered by any method other than by mail- 
ing.” 

(b) Taste or Secrions.—The table of sec- 
tions for chapter 77 is amended by striking 
out— 


“Sec. 7502. Timely mailing treated as timely 
filing.” j 
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and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Sec, 7502; Timely mailing treated as timely 
filing and paying.” 

(c). EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by this section shall apply only if the 
mailing occurs after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 

Sec. 6. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

Except as otherwise provided in this Act, 
the amendments made by this Act shall take 
effect upon the date of the enactment of 
this Act. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second de- 
manded? 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I demand a second. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
a second will be considered as ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the princi- 
pal feature of H.R. 6958 is the one which 
changes the place for filing income and 
other tax returns. 

Present law generally requires these 
tax returns to be filed in one of the 58 
offices of the District Directors of Inter- 
nal Revenue. The bill amends present 
law to permit the Treasury Department 
to require taxpayers to mail their tax re- 
turns directly to one of the seven regional 
Service centers. 

Let me tell you first about the need 
for this change and then let me explain 
to you how the committee, although 
making provision for regional filing, has, 
nevertheless, been assured that taxpayers 
will continue to receive the same services 
they are currently receiving at the dis- 
trict offices. We have also sought to as- 
sure ourselves that the taxpayers’ in- 
terests will be protected under this new 
procedure, 

As I am sure all of you know, the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of in- 
come tax returns filed has made it neces- 
sary for the Internal Revenue Service to 
change over to an automatic data proc- 
essing system for auditing and process- 
ing returns. In 1930, the Service handled 
6 million returns; in 1965, the volume had 
increased to 102 million; by 1970, it is 


believed that there will be 111 million 


returns; and by 1980, 135 million. With 
this volume of returns to handle, manual 
processing becomes literally impossible. 

As a result, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice reached a decision in 1959 to install 
automatic data processing. The change- 
over involves establishing a comprehen- 
sive data processing system requiring the 
introduction of electronic computers, a 
taxpayer identification system, a cen- 
tralized master file of taxpayer accounts 
on microfilm, as well as other significant 
changes. 

The conversion to automatic data 
processing was initiated in the Atlanta 
region and completed there in 1966. It 
is expected that on a national basis the 
conversion will be substantially com- 
pleted in 1968. 

Even with the automatic data process- 
ing, however, under present law part of 
the processing is still done in the district 
directors’ offices. The initial processing 
at the district offices primarily involves 
mail opening, taking out the payments, 
and other clerical operations. The re- 
turns are then packaged and shipped to 
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the seven Service centers where the ma- 
jor processing functions are performed. 

In addition to the added expense of 
transshipping, the receipt of the returns 
at the district offices makes it necessary 
to perform some of the processing activi- 
ties at these offices, although this could 
be done more economically under the 
high volume techniques possible at the 
Service centers. The elimination of the 
double handling and shipping costs, and 
the economies expected from volume 
processing will be the chief effect of this 
bill. The Service has estimated that this 
will result in a saving of administrative 
costs of nearly $4 million a year. 

Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Ap- 
propriations in one of its reports, as I re- 
call, referred to a savings of some $7 
million annually through the adoption 
of this proposal. Whatever the savings 
will be—whether $4 million or $7 mil- 
lion—they will be worthwhile. 

In addition, however, direct filing will 
reduce the time which it presently takes 
the Service to make refunds and will also 
make it possible for the Service to com- 
mence audit and delinquent collection 
activities at an earlier time. 

These are fundamentally the reasons 
for the provision in this bill for the fil- 
ing of tax returns at the regional level. 
In providing this, however, the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means has been care- 
ful to see that this does not decrease the 
services available to taxpayers at the dis- 
trict offices. 

It has provided, for example, that a 
taxpayer who desires to file his return 
in person may continue to do so, as at 
present, by hand carrying it to his local 
Internal Revenue Service office. This is 
important not only to individual taxpay- 
ers who want the verification of their 
timely payment, but also to accountants 
who may be filing for a number of tax- 
payers and to corporate taxpayers where 
the amounts involved are large and, 
therefore, the danger of penalty for late 
filing significant. 

In addition, provision is made in the 
bill for the filing of returns in the case 
of those eligible for various foreign in- 
come provisions at the place designated 
by regulations—presumably at the Na- 
tional Office of International Operations. 

Your committee has been given defi- 
nite assurance by the Treasury Depart- 
ment that all of the services which it 
presently renders to taxpayers, such as 
helping them in filling out their returns, 
will continue to be available at the local 
offices. This is in addition to the statu- 
tory provision in the bill for hand carry- 
ing returns to the local office. 

Another provision added by your com- 
mittee to the bill also is directly bene- 
ficial to taxpayers. Present law provides 
that where a claim, statement, or other 
document is required to be filed by a spec- 
ified date, the postmark date is consid- 
ered to be the date on which it was filed. 
This rule does not presently apply to tax 
returns although, in practice, the In- 
ternal Revenue Service has accepted re- 
turns as being timely if the postmark so 
indicates. Technically, under present 
law taxpayers could be required—if they 
hope to avoid penalties for late filing 
to mail their returns and payments at a 
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sufficiently earlier date before the filing 
date so that they arrived at the tax of- 
fices by the due date. In practice, as I 
have said, this has not been done. This 
bill gives specific sanction to what has 
been the practice in the past. 

In addition to the principal provisions 
of the bill which I have described to you, 
a number of other related changes are 
also made. Let me describe them to you 
briefly. 

Present law provides that where there 
has been a willful failure to file a tax re- 
turn, prosecution of the offense is to oc- 
cur in the judicial district in which the 
return was required to be filed. Under 
the bill, taxpayers may file their returns 
either in the judicial district in which is 
located the district Internal Revenue 
Service office—if they hand carry their 
returns—or be required to file them in 
the judicial district in which is located 
the regional Internal Revenue Service of- 
fice if they mail their tax return. The 
judicial district of the regional office may 
well differ from the judicial district in 
which the taxpayer’s home is located. 
Your committee believes that a prosecu- 
tion for willful failure to file a return 
should be brought as close to the de- 
fendant’s residence as possible to avoid 
hardship for him, his attorneys, and wit- 
nesses. As a result, your committee has 
worked out u procedure under which 
these cases will, in almost all events, be 
tried in the judicial district in which the 
district Internal Revenue Service office is 
located. This usually is the judicial dis- 
trict of the taxpayer's residence. 

The bill also provides that appeals 
from Tax Court decisions are to be made 
to the Court of Appeals for the circuit in 
which the individual resides or the cor- 
poration has its principal place of busi- 
ness. 

Another matter which has to be 
changed because of the provision for re- 
gional filing, is the provision of present 
law whereby a taxpayer seeking a re- 
fund of an overpayment of tax may, in- 
stead of suing the United States directly, 
bring his action against the district di- 
rector to whom the tax was paid. Since 
most returns will no longer be filed with 
district directors, the right to sue the dis- 
trict director is eliminated by the bill. 
However, in so doing, the bill carefully 
provides that the taxpayer will have the 
opportunity in all cases to bring his suit 
directly against the United States in the 
judicial district of his residence. 

At one time some taxpayers preferred 
to take their action against district di- 
rectors because in actions of this type 
the court costs were borne by the un- 
successful party in the proceeding. This 
year, however, Congress passed a law— 
Public Law 89-507—making provision in 
all proceedings against the United States 
for the unsuccessful party to bear the 
court costs. As a result, this advantage 
in seeking action against the district di- 
rector no longer exists. 

Still one morc matter dealt with by the 
bill is concerned with the publicity of re- 
turns and disclosure of information. 

Present law requires the Internal 
Revenue Service to maintain in each dis- 
trict office lists containing the names 
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and post office addresses of all persons 
who filed returns in the district. This 
applies to income tax returns and cer- 
tain excise tax returns. The Internal 
Revenue Service plans to maintain the 
income tax lists on microfilm, and it be- 
lieves that making the microfilm and the 
reading equipment available to the gen- 
eral public would not be practical. In 
addition, the new income tax return 
microfilm list will show the taxpayer's 
identification number which, in most 
cases, is his social security number. 
Your committee doubts that it is desir- 
able to make the social security numbers 
available to the public because they can 
be used to obtain information from the 
social security offices relative to the 
wages of the individual. 

However, your committee believes that 
whether or not a person has filed his tax 
return is a matter which should con- 
tinue to be a public record. To meet 
these problems, the bill provides that 
upon inquiring, the Internal Revenue 
Service is to furnish the inquirer infor- 
mation showing whether a particular 
person in the Internal Revenue Service 
district has, or has not, filed an income 
tax return. The list of special excise 
taxpayer returns, however, will continue 
to be maintained in essentially the same 
form as under present law. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that in this 
bill, as amended by your committee, we 
have managed to accommodate the 
Internal Revenue Service requirements 
for the regional filing of income tax re- 
turns while, at the same time, preserv- 
ing for the taxpayers all of the services 
they are now receiving from their local 
offices. I believe this is a good bill—one 
which will save money, and I urge that 
the rules be suspended and the bill be 
passed. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
grateful to the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas for yielding to me. I do have some 
questions. 

I first became interested in this matter 
about a year and a half ago. In my con- 
gressional district is located the district 
office for the State of North Carolina. 
Back in the early spring of 1965 some of 
the employees in the North Carolina dis- 
trict office became very much concerned 
over what was taking place in the shift- 
ing of the accounting procedures from 
the district offices to these various serv- 
ice centers. At that time many of the 
employees expressed great fear that, 
first, they would lose their jobs; or, sec- 
ond, they would be required to transfer 
in the case of the southeast to Chamblee 
in Georgia, our regional Service center. 
Some of them were transferred. Those 
that were mobile, I believe, as the In- 
ternal Revenue Service said, that is, 
those who were willing and able to move. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr, Speaker, I yield my- 
self 5 additional minutes. 

If the gentleman will permit me, they 
were not transferred from your office in 
Greensboro or any other office except 
where they agreed to the transfer. 
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Mr. KORNEGAY. That is correct. I 
merely wanted to state that and to com- 
mend the gentleman from Arkansas for 
his great interest in the welfare of these 
Internal Revenue Service employees. I 
know of his concern, as is evidenced by 
the fact that he had a great hand in see- 
ing to it that none of the employees lost 
their jobs or were involuntarily trans- 
ferred. 

Mr. MILLS. As my friend from North 
Carolina knows, we delayed bringing this 
legislation to the House for some time. 
I was personally concerned about what 
might happen to employees—employees 
of many years duration in many in- 
stances—in the process of changing the 
auditing from the district offices into the 
Service center offices. The Commis- 
sioner of the Internal Revenue Service, I 
think, has performed—he and his prede- 
cessors—almost a miracle here in bring- 
ing about this change without the re- 
quirement that any personnel be down- 
graded, discharged, or involuntarily 
transferred from point to point. Part of 
the problem, of course, has been met by 
the normal retirements, or attrition, but 
this has been worked out in that respect, 
I believe, in as satisfactory a manner as 
any shift of governmental functions of 
which I am aware. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman. Now I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Arkansas if any other 
functions of the district offices will be 
transferred other than this accounting 
function. 

Mr. MILLS. The only functions of 
the district office that I am aware of 
which will be transferred from the dis- 
trict offices to the regional Service 
centers as a result of this bill are certain 
initial processing functions. By this I 
mean opening the mail, taking out the 
payments and some relatively minor 
checking of returns. 'The major proc- 
essing and auditing of returns is being 
transferred now and will be carried on 
whether or not this bill is passed. How- 
ever, we have been assured that none of 
the services the taxpayer now receives 
will be shifted from the district offices. 
The taxpayer will continue to have ac- 
cess to personnel there with regard to 
questions that may be raised about his 
tax return. All of the personal services 
that are now extended, it is my under- 
standing, will be preserved in the district 
office. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. That was another 
question I had, namely, for example, if a 
citizen of North Carolina has a question 
about his tax or his return, if he cares to 
go and have a personal conference, can 
he continue to come to Greensboro and 
see the Internal Revenue people there? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes he can. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. If for some rea- 
son—and I hope none of us get involved 
in this, but from time to time taxpayers 
do—if a taxpayer is indicted or sued by 
the Government, as I understand it, un- 
der this bill the venue or the jurisdiction 
would remain in the State of North 
Carolina rather than this North 
Carolina citizen being prosecuted or sued 
in Georgia or New York or somewhere 
else where a regional Service center is 
located. 
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Mr. MILLS... That is true; the gentle- 
man is right. That is specifically pro- 
vided for in the bill. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
if the gentleman from Arkansas will 
yield further, I have a letter here from 
one of the representatives of the local 
employees’ organization who stated that 
this procedure of filing at the regional 
center—this new procedure they have 
been practicing for a period of 2 years on 
a voluntary basis and which now the law 
would require that they do—would cost 
the Government money. He states: 

This procedure will cost the Federal Gov- 
ernment anywhere from $50 million to $75 
million a year in additional interest they will 
have to pay on money borrowed to take the 
place of unobtainable taxes which are in 
transit from the various States to the central 
depositories in the various Service Centers. 
This point, I think, was clearly explained to 
you at our NAIRE supper meeting last 
month. 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
gentleman from Arkansas about that. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize that requir- 
ing the taxpayer to mail his tax return 
to a point which is a little farther away 
than the district office might, if looked 
at alone, suggest that it would take the 
Government a little longer time to get 
the money into its bank account as a 
deposit available to the United States. 
However, offsetting any possible longer 
period of time in the mails is the fact 
that the returns, when the mail is re- 
ceived, will be processed faster at the 
regional centers. As a result the checks 
will not remain in the mail sacks as long 
at regional centers. In addition, the 
heavier dependence the Service has been 
placing on the depository receipt system 
and advance payments in recent years 
makes the payments with the returns of 
less and less significance in any case. I 
should also say the point raised has been 
carefully considered by the Treasury and 
it does not believe any possible interest 
loss in this respect is a matter of concern. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that some people 
also are complaining about delay in re- 
funds. I have had some complaints from 
my own area about delays in refunds. 
However, I have checked into this mat- 
ter insofar as these individual cases are 
concerned that have been called to my 
attention, and I have found that in many 
instances there was some error or some- 
thing about the return that had to be 
checked before a refund could be proc- 
essed. So, there was not any mechanical 
failure, on the part of the centralized 
office in these instances. Where there is 
some question about the return itself, 
the Service does not make the refund 
until any such discrepancy in the return 
is straightened out. That may de the 
case with reference to some of the com- 
plaints which have originated from the 
gentleman’s own section. If that is not 
the case, and if the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Kornecay] would 
call to my attention any of these in- 
stances where there has been an undue 
delay, I would appreciate the gentleman 
doing it. 
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Actually, the refunds should in the 
average case be made faster by the 
regional Service centers because of the 
faster processing of returns which is pos- 
sible there. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Speaker, as I indicated, this is 
intended to speed up the payment of the 
refunds. It can be done through the 
use of ADP a lot quicker than it can be 
done manually. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, since we 
are dealing with legislation affecting 
Federal tax returns and Federal taxes, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas a leading question: 

Will the gentleman give me his best 
judgment as to whether there will be an 
increase in Federal taxes before the Con- 
gress adjourns sine die or, in his judg- 
ment, will there be legislation in a lame- 
duck session of Congress after the elec- 
tion, or will this matter come to the 
Congress next year? 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman from Iowa could tell me or give 
me some better idea of when we might 
adjourn, I would be in a better position 
to answer the gentleman’s question. 

Let me put it this way—and I am 
not endeavoring to equivocate when 
I answer this question—if you were 
downtown and Congress had not com- 
pleted its action on the appropriation 
bills, and you were also not fully advised 
on what additional amounts might be re- 
quired dollarwise in Vietnam, if any, 
what basis would you have for deter- 
mining what kind of a tax bill you would 
want? What basis would you have for 
making a determination as to the 
amount of additional revenues that 
would be required? 

I would think it would be desirable for 
anybody in that position, here or down- 
town, to want to know more about what 
is anticipated, and what the spending 
program may be before you would know 
whether additional revenues would be re- 
required. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I think we are 
all well aware of the fact that there is 
going to be a sizable deficit. 

Mr. MILLS. No, I am not aware of 
that. Until I know exactly what sup- 
plementals may be required by the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. GROSS. We already have esti- 
mates as to the supplementals. 

Mr. MILLS. I have not heard that as 
yet. I do not know whether it is $4 bil- 
lion or $10 billion or what figure it might 
be. 


Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MaHon] gave us an estimate 
the other day. 

Mr. MILLS, I understood that was 
his opinion of it. 

But I do not think anyone in the De- 
partment of Defense yet knows what the 
supplementals may come to. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope I have answered 
the gentleman’s questions. 
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I would again urge that the House 
suspend the rules and pass the bill before 


us. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Byrnes]. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
shall require. 

Mr, Speaker, I rise in support of H.R. 
6958, a bill to promote savings under the 
Internal Revenue Service’s automatic 
data processing system. 

Under present law, returns are filed in 
the office of the district director of In- 
ternal Revenue serving the area where a 
taxpayer resides. There are now 58 dis- 
trict director’s offices. The district di- 
rector’s office opens the envelopes and 
deposits the remittances, but performs 
little or no other work in connection with 
the returns. The returns are then packed 
and shipped to the seven regional Serv- 
ice centers where automatic data process- 
ing equipment is used to process returns. 

H.R. 6958 provides the Secretary of the 
Treasury with authority to require tax- 
payers to file their returns with the seven 
regional Service centers. The bill in- 
cludes other minor amendments designed 
to serve taxpayer convenience and pre- 
serve jurisdictional rules that are favor- 
able to taxpayers in tax litigation. 

The direct filing of returns will, ac- 
cording to the Internal Revenue Service, 
enable them to realize economies 
amounting to $4 million, by avoiding 
duplication of procedures and the mail- 
ing of returns between the district offices 
and regional centers. 

The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue has informed the Ways and Means 
Committee that by relieving the district 
offices of the burden of receiving returns, 
they will have a greater opportunity to 
respond more promptly and adequately 
to the needs of taxpayers. The com- 
mittee has been assured that services to 
taxpayers will in no way be curtailed. 

The extensive use of automatic data 
processing equipment by the Internal 
Revenue Service has already resulted in 
the reduction of 7,500 jobs in the dis- 
trict offices related to processing of re- 
turns. However, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue has advised the com- 
mittee that, as a result of retraining pro- 
grams and special personnel procedures, 
this reduction in jobs has been accom- 
plished without any involuntary separa- 
tions, grade reductions, or transfers. 
The direct filing of returns with regional 
centers will only increase overall job re- 
duction due to automatic data processing 
by a very small percentage. The special 
personnel procedures and retraining ef- 
forts of the Service will, based on past 
experience, minimize any adverse per- 
sonnel impact as a result of direct filing. 

In order to enable the Government to 
realize the savings possible through the 
use of automatic data processing, I urge 
the House to pass this legislation. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ConTE] may be permitted to extend his 
remarks at this point, 
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The SPEAKER.: Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it is with a 
great deal of personal pride and satis- 
faction that I heartily endorse and 
recommend favorable action by the 
House today on the bill (H.R. 6958), 
which will authorize filing of tax returns 
directly to the Internal Revenue Service 
centers. 

This legislation embodies an idea thot 
has bedeviled me for the last 4 years, 
ever since our Post Office and Treasury 
Appropriations Subcommittee made a 
factfinding tour of what was then a new 
IRS regional center in Atlanta, Ga. It 
was on that tour that I first realized the 
tremendous amount of wasted motion 
being done at the various IRS district 
offices, and that this waste would be 
avoided very easily by simply authoriz- 
ing the taxpayers to bypass the district 
offices entirely in mailing in returns and 
tax receipts. 

My interest is clearly documented in 
the hearings before by subcommittee in 
each of the ensuing fiscal years. Each 
time the Internal Revenue Service 
budget came up, I asked about the pos- 
sibility of amending the filing rules 
through administrative procedures, IRS 
officials testifying before our subcom- 
mittee enthusiastically supported the 
idea and, as the fine Ways and Means 
Committee report makes clear, the IRS 
has estimated the savings in administra- 
tive costs at close to $4 million a year. 

When it became clear that something 
more than a change in administrative 
procedures was necessary, I joined in 
cosponsorship of the needed legislation 
with my able and distinguished col- 
league from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. My 
bill is H.R. 6959. 

Thus the bill had the benefit of the 
combined experience of the Ways and 
Means and Appropriations Committees, 
as well as bipartisan sponsorship. 

I want to commend the Ways and 
Means Committee for their work on the 
bill, It has been amended and expanded 
to cover many of the more subtle fine 
points in administering a voluntary 
switch of mailing procedures. The com- 
mittee has also taken some pains to pre- 
serve the necessary and worthwhile serv- 
ices performed by the district offices and 
makes clear in their report that none of 
the district offices will be closed or cur- 
tailed in any way. 

The personal tax counseling services 
performed by the district offices will in 
no way be jeopardized by this bill. 

My congratulations go to the Ways 
and Means Committee also for taking the 
opportunity thus offered to include much 
needed reform in several indirectly re- 
lated tax areas, such as the question of 
postmarks on returns filed close to the 
deadline. I know this has created a good 
many headaches for IRS officials over the 
years in disputes with taxpayers over the 
date and time a return is mailed and the 
time it is received at the district office. 

In my judgment, this bill represents 
a new benchmark in our search for ways 
to take better advantage of the benefits 
offered by automatic data processing 
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equipment which has already generated 
tremendous savings since IRS began con- 
version to ADP several years ago. By 
passing this bill, we effectively eliminate 
one more bottleneck, one more cost item 
in the Government's day-to-day business 
routine. 

As the committee report points out, the 
IRS expects to handle about 135 million 
individual tax returns by 1980, compared 
with 102 million in 1965. It would seem 
the $4 million estimated savings we could 
expect immediately from enactment of 
this bill is only a drop in the bucket com- 
pared to the savings it will mean in the 
years ahead. 

I am delighted the bill has been re- 
ported so favorably by the very able and 
conscientious members of the Ways and 
Means Committee and, again, I commend 
them for their thoughtful and thorough 
work on the bill. In my judgment, this 
is a measure that can and should be sup- 
ported by every Member of this body. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may extend their remarks on the 
pending bill at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I yield 4 
minutes to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. Kornecay]. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, I 
thank the gentleman very much for yield- 
ing to me and giving me this time. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to say again how 
much I appreciate the fine work that the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means has done on this bill. 

The matters that I am here today com- 
plaining about are certainly beyond his 
control or perhaps the Service’s control. 
I guess in the final analysis it is just 
a product of automation, a product of 
becoming so mechanized that we are 
leaving out the human element. 

My complaint and my concern with 
this bill is along these very lines, in addi- 
tion to the fact that we are removing 
from the proximity of the people a vital 
function affecting their lives when we 
concentrated in seven particular areas 
throughout the country. 

One of the biggest complaints that I 
have had in connection with this new 
procedure of sending all tax returns to 
Service centers has been the inefficiency 
errors and the delays in receiving re- 
funds. 

Prior to 1965 when this system was 
more or less started. I can hardly re- 
member receiving any mail or requests 
from constituents asking my assistance 
in securing refunds. Since that time 
these requests have been many, very 
many. 

As an example, here is a copy of « let- 
ter written to the District Director of the 
Internal Revenue Service in Greensboro, 
N.C., by a very nice lady in my district, 
and she says: 

In April of this year— 


And the letter is dated July 15, 1966— 


In April of this year I received a letter, 
not dated, from your office advising me that 
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my Federal Income tax returns had been 
reviewed and I would not be required to come 
to your office for further examination. The 
letter further advised that I could expect a 
check for my refund within three or four 


weeks, 

To date it has been three months and I still 
have not received a check from you. 

Conscientious citizens who make an honest 
effort to file their returns as soon as possible 
in order to help relieve the last minute rush 
of mail in your office, deserve, I think, to 
receive the same consideration from you. 
What would happen—— 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, KORNEGAY. I yield to the gen- 
tlewoman. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. If you have never 
before received any objections that re- 
funds were delayed, then you are ex- 
tremely fortunate. When I was elected 
to this Congress, it almost seems as if I 
was reelected by the number of refunds 
that I finally got back for people. In the 
last few years these complaints have 
slackened off. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. It has slackened 
off in the last few years? 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Yes. So, you are 
extremely fortunate as to earlier com- 
plaints. It has nothing to do with the 
system. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I appreciate the 
gentlewoman’s comments and say that 
the fact that the district office was lo- 
cated in my district may have had some- 
thing to do with the fact that they re- 
ceived good service. 

In addition, the district director there, 
John E. Wall, is one of the finest and 
most able administrators I have ever 
seen, and I think that one of the reasons 
I am getting more mail on that subject 
is that this function has been taken out 
of his hands in the district office and is 
now done in Chamblee, Ga. 

The writer of the letter continued— 

What would happen— 


She tells the district director—but it 
was not his fault— 

What would happen if we wrote you and 
advised that we had reviewed our tax forms 
and you could expect our returns within the 
next 3 to 4 weeks, but then let it lapse into 
3 to 4 months, or more? 

Last year, this same problem confronted 
me; I filed my return the latter part of Feb- 
ruary, 1965, and the latter part of October I 
received my refund, 


Mr. Speaker, I have here a handful of 
letters that I very hastily picked up in 
my office. You go through them and you 
get the same tenor in each one—prob- 
lems in getting refunds. 

I do not know what the answer to that 
is, except we have become so impersonal 
that by the use of machinery and by the 
fact that these processes are going on 
away from home certainly adds to the 
problem. 

I am not in any way being critical of 
Internal Revenue Service personne]. In 
every instance when I have brought these 
situations to their attention they have 
been completely cooperative and helpful 
in expediting the refunds. My complaint 
is the impersonal operation of the ma- 
chines. I am sure that this is a cause of 
embarrassment and concern to the Serv- 
ice also. I am sure they would agree that 
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in some instances it should not be nec- 
essary for taxpayers to be forced to call 
on their Congressmen to get a refund 
they are entitled to. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas, 

Mr. MILLS. I have the greatest of 
sympathy for the people involved in the 
problems that have been called to the 
gentleman’s attention. Some of the 
problems may be that we are in a transi- 
tional period as far as the computers are 
concerned. I think that whenever we 
begin to use a computer, rather than 
using individuals, to do a job we have got 
to expect that some imperfections will 
appear during the period people become 
accustomed to the use of the computers. 
I think that it is this transitional period 
which is giving rise to some of the mis- 
takes and some of the delays that are 
occurring. The computer is a tool and 
is no smarter than the individual who 
feeds the information into it and is no 
freer of mistakes than the humans who 
use it. So long as we operate it, we will 
make some mistakes. There is no ques- 
tion about it. There is no supermental- 
ity greater than that of the men who use 
it. The machine is a tool of man, and 
until the Government becomes accus- 
tomed to using the machine, it will have 
the same experience that industry has 
had in the use of computers. 

They are not perfect, and until we get 
more experience and know-how in the 
use of the machines, mistakes will occur. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. I thank the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. He has made a 
profound observation. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas that the House suspend the rules 
and pass the bill H.R. 6958. 

The question was taken; and (two- 
thirds having voted in favor thereof) the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 
passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROHIBIT TELEVISING PROFES- 
SIONAL FOOTBALL ON FRIDAY 
EVENINGS 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, high school 
football is threatened today by televis- 
ing professional football on Friday 
evenings. 

Mr. Speaker, I am today introducing 
a bill which would prohibit televising 
professional football on Friday evenings. 
Virtually every high school football game 
in the United States is played on Friday 
night. Friday evening is an important 
time in America. Friday evening is im- 
portant to our national physical fitness 
program. The United States lags behind 
other nations of the world in physical 
fitness. A large precentage of our young 
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men are being turned down from mili- 
tary service because of physical defects. 

The competitive spirit and sportsman- 
ship as exemplified in high school foot- 
ball is necessary to the building of strong 
bodies and sound minds. High School 
football promotes discipline and good 
manners. Democracy cannot exist with- 
out discipline. If America is to defeat 
communism and conquer space, we must 
be ready physically, morally, spiritually, 
and mentally. 

The roar of the crowd at a high school 
football contest is the reward for the 
amateur athlete, a reward for years and 
summers of hard, grueling, disciplinary 
conditioning of the body. No athlete can 
play his best in an empty stadium. The 
enthusiastic approval of one’s classmates, 
parents, and friends in the football sta- 
dium is necessary to maintain that com- 
petitive spirit and that desire to play 
and remain physically ft. 

The football enthusiast on Friday eve- 
ning, paying an admission fee is neces- 
sary for good equipment, good playing 
fields, for gymnasiums, and for the spirit 
of competition. The spectator is essen- 
tial to and is the key to our entire pro- 
a of high school and college foot- 


Mr. Speaker, I say “live and let live.” 
Let us keep Friday evening for the ama- 
teur athlete. Let us keep Friday eve- 
ning for a wholesome evening in the 
football stadium—on the field and in 
the stands. 

Mr, Speaker, let us keep Saturday aft- 
ernoon for college football. Let us keep 
Friday evening and Saturday for the 
amateur athlete. This is essential even 
for professional football. 

That spirit of competition in high 
school and college molds and conditions 
the football player for professional foot- 
ball. High school and college football 
with its bands, pageantry, flags, and the 
“Star-Spangled Banner” is as American 
as the Fourth of July. It is as American 
as Washington’s Birthday on February 
22 or Constitution Day on September 17. 
There is time for high school football, 
for college football, and for professional 
football. One need not encroach on the 
other. All are essential to a physically 
fit nation during these critical times of 
international Communist aggression, 
bigotry, hatred, and intolerance. 

Just as high school football teams are 
drawn from junior high schools, sandlot 
teams, YMCA teams, so is professional 
football dependent upon high school and 
college football. 

Mr. Speaker, let us preserve this great 
American sport. The courage and stam- 
ina of Capt. William Stanley Carpenter, 
Jr., in South Vietnam was no accident. 
His character, integrity, mental alert- 
ness, and physical ability were largely 
molded on the gridirons of America. He 
was outstanding in high school football 
competition and he was all-American at 
West Point. Captain Carpenter has been 
recommended for the highest honor that 
can be bestowed upon an American, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. His ex- 
ample of gallantry in that fiery crucible 
of combat, the jungles of South Viet- 
nam, will be an inspiration to every 
patriotic young American. 
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Mr. Speaker, I urge the Judiciary 
Committee and the House to consider 
and pass this bill at this session of Con- 
gress preserving high school football. 
By so doing, we may preserve America— 
the inspiration for human dignity and 
freedom throughout the world. 


SKINNING THE FAT CATS 


Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PIKE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been so much partisan noise lately on 
the subject of $1,000 contributions to 
a somewhat amorphous organization 
known as the President’s Club that it 
appears high time someone pointed out 
this is a bipartisan, and not a partisan 
affair. If it is as evil as the minority 
leader of the House stoutly avers, then 
it is a bipartisan evil. Perhaps the best 
way to stamp it out would be to point 
out to the Members of this body and to 
the Nation at large exactly what one 
gets by contributing $1,000 to a political 
party. 

Aside from his bland assumption that 
Governor Rockefeller is going to be re- 
elected, this has been done with magnif- 
icent clarity by the astute political col- 
umnist of Long Island’s Newsday, Mr. 
Art Bergmann. Mr. Bergmann’s column, 
which follows, is, I regret to say, about 
the Republican version of the $1,000 club. 

Not having a President, they cannot 
call it the President’s Club, but they do 
have a convention, so they call it the 
Convention Club. I would be happy to 
insert an article about what the Demo- 
crats do at their $1,000-a-head parties, 
but I just do not know any Democrats 
who have $1,000. I can only suggest that 
if the Democrats have such a rousing 
good time as Mr. Bergmann portrays the 
Republicans as having at their affair, 
neither club will be a permanent fixture 
on the American scene. Here is his 
column: 

New York City was hot and depressing 
Tuesday, Nelson Aldrich Rockefeller looked 
bone-tired when he climbed to his feet to 
address Suffolk Republican Leader Bob Cur- 
cio’s $1,000 Convention Club at 9:20 PM in 
the grand ballroom of the Plaza. Rocke- 
ate voice was hoarse, and his speech was 

uli, 

It was a bad speech because it was de- 
fensive, Rockefeller defended his two per 
cent sales tax, Lt. Gov. Malcolm Wilson and 
the amount of money the Democrats are al- 
leging he is pouring into his campaign for 
reelection. 

But Rocky needs the Long Island vote. 
And it isn’t every day that somebody as ag- 
gressive as Curcio whips together a club in 
which the dues are a grand and gets 207 
members who are willing to suffer the dreary 
trip into Manhattan to attend a banquet 
for their incumbent governor. 

So Rockefeller, with Happy at his side, 
stood at the head of a formal reception line 
and personally shook hands with everybody 
for a half hour before the banquet. Then 
he delivered a 23-minute, lackluster, ram- 
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bling talk. Then he slipped out to wind 
up the long preconvention day in Harlem, 
where he was holding a press conference 
restricted to Negro newspapermen. 

The audience appeared to relax when 
Rockefeller had departed, as if the grown- 
ups had left and now the real fun could 
begin. Dinner was more than an hour late, 
the Jimmy Dorsey Orchestra with Bob Eberle 
was there to play the old standards, and the 
Suffolk Republican Convention Club’s slo- 
gan, “Republicans on the Moye,” needed some 
attention. 

“What do I care about 500 new cars for 
the Long Island Rail Road?” one big spender 
muttered after Rockefeller's appearance. 
“I’m $975 behind, let's dance.“ Another Suf- 
folk GOP contributor shouted to a friend 
from a balcony. “If they give any more 
banquets like this, there won't be any $1,000 
club—it'll be bankrupt.” 

It was a grand ball. No one can dispute 
that. Curcio and the management at the 
Plaza proved that for money you can get only 
the best. The gilded invitations read “Robert 
A. Curcio, president of the Republican Con- 
vention Club, Suffolk County, Long Island, 
New York, requests the pleasure of your com- 
pany at the Convention Club Ball in honor 
of Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, Tuesday 
evening, the thirteenth of August, Nineteen 
hundred and sixty-six at half-past eight 
o'clock. The Plaza, Fifth Avenue and Fifty 
Ninth Street, New York City.” It stressed 
formal attire. 

The county GOP spenders, whom the less 
courteous might call “fat cats,” got a six- 
course dinner complete with after-dinner 
brandy and a cigar and a rolling bar. The 
cost ranged anywhere from $14 to $50 a head 
for the 400 who attended, depending on who 
was estimating the cost. There was a con- 
spicuous absence of membership lists. 

Curcio, introducing Rockefeller while the 
governor looked grim and wolfed down a dry 
roll, said, “Governor Rockefeller, we are ever 
so proud of your extraordinary courage, 
coupled with your ability never to apologize, 
but to face monumental problems and stand 
firm by your convictions, particularly when 
you know you are right.” In turn, Rocke- 
feller complimented Curcio’s “dynamatism” 
(sic). 

Ed McGowan, newly-retired Islip leader 
and toastmaster, presented Happy, looking 
radiant and as if she were smiling at some 
private thing, with a Convention Club charm. 
Rockefeller got a velvet-lined, sterling silver 
box. (“I suppose I could keep cuff links in 
it,” he said in an aside.) 

Mayor Lindsay and Sen. Jacos Javits (R.- 
N.Y.) sent telegrams, 

Rockefeller’s appearance at Curcio’s ball 
raised the question of why he does it? Why 
does a man of Rockefeller’s enormous wealth 
subject himself to the c campaign 
commitments of endless public appearances 
in the quest for a job almost everybody knows 
he doesn’t really want, but will almost cer- 
tainly win for the third time? 

Perhaps the answer lies in Rockefeller’s 
pride. Ferhaps he needs to be governor just 
one more time so nobody can ever say he was 
a loser, even though he never got to be 
president of the United States. 

One of the ceremonial functions of the 
Curcio $1,000 Convention Club ball was the 
burning of the $40,000 mortgage on the 
county Republican organization’s Blue Point 
headquarters. It never took place, because 
Rocky didn’t have the time. 

Instead, Rockefeller agreed to pose for the 
picture beforehand. Instead of the mort- 
gage, a copy of Rocky’s prepared speech was 
used. Rocky handed the burning papers to 
Curcio, who shoved them into the hands of 
a photographer, who got burned, There's a 
message in that for someone who might be 
looking for messages. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON HR. 
14026—THE LOW INTEREST RATE 
BILL OF THE 89TH CONGRESS 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the body of the Record and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, HR. 
14026, a bill designed to end the escalat- 
ing interest rate war, is scheduled to be 
called up on the floor of the House to- 
morrow. 

Much confusion has surrounded dis- 
cussion of this issue in recent days. 
Therefore, I am placing in the RECORD a 
series of questions and answers which 
outline the basic points of this issue. 

H.R. 14026 is the only low interest bill 
before the House of Representatives. 
This bill would roll back to 4% percent 
the interest that banks may pay on time 
deposits under $100,000. This would cor- 
rect part of the serious miscalculations 
of the Federal Reserve Board and start 
the country back on the road to lower 


interest rates. 


H.R. 14020 is the bill that was approved 
by a 19-to-9 vote of your Banking and 
Currency Committee. An attempt will 
be made to substitute another bill, H.R. 
17255, the so-called Federal Reserve- 
Stephens proposal. This bill has not 
been considered by a committee of the 
House. 

Mr. Speaker, I must say that H.R. 
17255 does nothing about interest rates. 
It simply passes the buck to the Federal 
Reserve Board—the agency that created 
high interest rates and our present mone- 
tary mess. 

The following questions and answers 
outline the issues in detail: 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON H.R. 14026 


1. Q. What is the basic issue involved in 
H.R. 14026? 

A. It is a simple issue: Is the Congress in 
favor of low interest rates or high interest 
rates? A vote for H.R. 14026, the House 
Banking and Currency Committee's bill, is a 
vote for low interest. A vote for the so- 
called Federal Reserve-Stephens’ substitute 
is a vote for high interest rates. 

2. Q. What will H.R. 14026 do? 

A. It will lower interest rates in general by 
specifically lowering interest rates on cer- 
tificates of deposit, and by directing the Fed- 
eral Reserve as a matter of Congressional 
policy to lower all interest rates. 

3. Q. Won't the Federal Reserve-Ste- 
phens” bill (H.R. 17255) do the same thing? 

A. No. This bill says nothing about inter- 
est rates. It merely increases the power of 
the Federal Reserve and other monetary 
agencies without directing them to do any- 
thing. The Federal Reserve, within its exist- 
ing powers, could haye lowered interest rates 
but they have not done so. The Federal 
Reserve has had more than eight months to 
correct the disastrous situation which they 
themselves created on December 6 when they 
raised interest rates by 27½ % but they have 
not done so. This is why interest rates are 
now at 45-year highs. To pass the Federal 
Reserve bill, H.R. 17255, would be to applaud 
the Federal Reserve for its December 6, 1965 
action and for causing a recession in the 
home building industry, and for raising in- 
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terest rates higher than they have been since 
almost the start of this century. 

4. Q. Won't of H.R. 14026 take 
away the needed flexibility that our monetary 

ers must have? 

A. It absolutely will not. Under this bill 
interest rates on time deposits can be lowered 
by the Federal Reserve below those rates set 
forth in the bill. Furthermore, at any time 
the Federal Reserve believes rates should be 
increased above the levels set forth in the 
bill, they could do so with the approval of 
the President. Complete flexibility is main- 
tained in H.R. 14026, 

5. Q. Are Members of Congress expert 
enough to legislate in this area? 

A. Members of Congress have a responsi- 
bility to the people. We legislate on matters 
such as military appropriations, atomic en- 
ergy, health, etc. Compared to many of the 
issues which Members have to vote on, this 
is a simple issue. The issue is whether or 
not we want a policy of low interest rates or 
high interest rates to prevail in this country. 

6. Q. Is H.R. 14026 permanent legislation? 

A. No, it is temporary—it will be in effect 
only until August, 1967. This will give the 
Congress time to develop permanent legis- 
lation in the area of competition between 
financial institutions and interest rates. 

7. Q. If H.R. 14026 is only for one year, will 
it be helpful? 

A. Yes, because it will create an environ- 
ment whereby funds will flow back into 
thrift institutions and allow the housing in- 
dustry to function again. Today there is a 
recession in the housing industry. People 
cannot find funds to buy homes. Further, 
by placing the Congress on record for lower 
interest rates, it will provide funds for small 
business, farmers, and consumers at reason- 
able interest rates. Also, it should help 
reduce the cost of financing the national 
debt. 

8. Q. What groups are for and against H.R. 
14026—-The House Banking and Currency 
Committee Bill? 

A. Among the groups in favor of the bill 
are the United States Savings and Loan 
League, the National League of Insured 
Savings Associations, the AFL-CIO, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, the Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion, the National Farmers Union, and the 
Cooperative League of the USA. These 
groups are specifically on record as being op- 

to the Federal Reserve-Stephens’ 
amendment striking the 414% ceiling con- 
tained in H.R. 14026. According to the 
American Banker, the only group opposed 
to the bill is the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. This publication states that the Amer- 
ican Bankers Associations .. drive (is) 
its most intensive grassroot effort in 4 years. 
The goal was to try to generate letters or 
wires from every bank in the nation” to 
get Members to oppose H.R. 14026. 

9. Q. Has the Senate taken any action on 
this legislation? 

A. The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee held one day of hearings on the Fed- 
eral Reserve-Stephens bill on August 4, 1966. 
This bill was not considered in the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, and no 
action was taken by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee. 


HIGH LIVING AND FANCY TRAVEL- 
ING OF THE PRESIDENT’S COUN- 
CIL ON PHYSICAL FITNESS 


Mr.MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
2051 à minute and include a newspaper 

e, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s Council on Physical Fitness 
seems to be more interested in high liv- 
ing and fancy traveling than in physical 
conditioning. Last Saturday’s Washing- 
ton Post reported an almost unbelievable 
saga of luxurious operation at the tax- 
payers’ expense. 

This House should apologize to the 
American people for approving a big 
spending increase to almost one-half 
million dollars yearly for President 
Johnson’s Physical Fitness Councilors. 
At a time when thousands of young 
Americans are making great sacrifices— 
and hundreds the supreme sacrifice—in 
Vietnam, the Washington Post reports 
that the four-man professional staff of 
the Physical Fitness Council spent $740 
of the taxpayers’ money on a 24-hour 
flying trip to Tampa, Fla., where they 
conferred with one another in plush fa- 
cilities provided by a brewery. 

The Washington Post story gives de- 
tails of fancy and highly expensive 
junkets to Europe, including those taken 
in the recent past and others planned 
for the future. 

It is not too late to put a stop to this 
unconscionable and indefensible waste 
of money. The Council’s budget is part 
of the Public Health Service appropria- 
tion. This appropriation is now under 
consideration by the Senate, and Con- 
gress has ample time before adjourn- 
ment to chop the money allocation down 
to proper size. 

TRAVEL ELEVATING, TO FITNESS UNIT BUDGET 
(By Philip Meyer) 

A small Federal agency directly responsible 
to President Johnson is enjoying a strange 
and sudden budget explosion. 

It is the President's Council on Physical 
Fitness, and its new spending habits are put- 
ting a heavy emphasis on fun-filled travel, 
including trips abroad. 

Because of the late President Kennedy’s 
interest in fitness, the Council is among the 
best known of the many committees, coun- 
cils and commissions that inhabit the ad- 
ministrative structure of the White House. 
From the start of the Kennedy Administra- 
tion to this year, it plodded along on the 
same annual budget of $315,000. 

But it plods no more. The Council has 
won House approval of a 50-percent-appro- 
priation increase to $475,000. Senate ap- 
proval is pending. 

DOING NEW THINGS 

Anticipating the looser purse strings the 
Council is already doing things it did not 
do in the old, lean days. Among them: 

Half of the four-men professional staff re- 
cently flew to Europe for 12 days at a cost of 
$1,262.81. The result was a 20-page report 
containing such information as “the Crystal 
Palace (in London) is an excellent facility 
and showplace. It accommodates a wide 
range of indoor and outdoor sports in a most 
attractive setting.” 

In scheduling a recent staff meeting, it was 
decided to get away from here.” So the 
four members flew to Tampa, Fla., held their 
meeting in plush facilities provided by a 
brewery, and then flew back to Washington 
the next day—at Government expense of 


about $740, 
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The staff administrator is planning anoth- 
er trip to Europe to attend a Paris confer- 
ence of a group whose name he doesn't know. 
“It’s in French,” he explains. 

This administrator is J. Robert Stewart, 
50, former director of athletics at St. Louis 
University, He won approval of his fattened 
budget in the classic bureaucratic manner: 
by asking for an even bigger boost of 63 per- 
cent, 

IN GOOD POSITION 


He is in a position to get most of what he 
wants because of the Councils special posi- 
tion directly under the White House. 

For administrative purposes, the Coun- 
cil’s budget is managed by the Public Health 
Service. But Stewart reports to Stan Mu- 
sial, the former St. Louis baseball star, who 
is President Johnson’s special consultant on 
physical fitness. Musial reports to the Presi- 
dent. 

In practice, Stewart has a relatively free 
hand. Musial, by Stewart’s own estimate, 
puts in only 75 days a year on the job at $75 
a day. 

Stewart gets $23,425 a year. Salaries of 
the other three professional staff members 
are between $19,300 and $20,000. 

The operation contrasts sharply with that 
of President Kennedy’s Physical Fitness 
Council. Mr. Kennedy's consultant was Bud 
Wilkinson, former University of Oklahoma 
football coach, who ran his own show and 
never asked for an increase in his annual 
$315,000 budget. 

“I thought we had adequate funds to 
do the job,” he said. 


ABOLITION CONSIDERED 


At one point officials in the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration considered abolishing the 
Council, Its main project, persuading states 
to upgrade their physical education require- 
ments, had been largely accomplished. The 
public had been made aware of the need 
for fitness. 

When Stewart took over in 1964, one of his 
first projects was to find more money. “I 
couldn't believe it when I walked in here 
and found out how this office was funded,” 
he said. 

One recent decision illustrates the 
change. Stewart is cooperating with the Na- 
tional Football League in making a film on 
fitness financed by the Prudential Insur- 
ance Co. He and another staff member trav- 
eled to Puerto Rico for the filming. 

Wilkinson, who steered away from all 
identification with spectator sports, had re- 
jected the NFL proposal twice. 

Stewart also talks of a grandiose scheme 
to improve the performance of U.S. Olympic 
teams. This is one of the justifications for 
his European travel—to find out how other 
countries manage to field winning teams. 


TRAVEL HAS LARGE PART 


Travel plays a large part in implementing 
the new philosophy. In his 1967 budget re- 
quest, Stewart sought more than triple the 
old travel expenditure—from $39,500 to 
$148,000. 

A continuing resolution lets the Council 
spend money at the previous year's level. 
The new fiscal year was only a week old when 
Stewart and Simon McNeely, his director 
of Federal-State relations, set out for Lon- 
don, Brussels, Liege and Paris. 

They attended the International Confer- 
ence on Sport in Education and Recreation 
in London and visited officials of various 
international physical education organiza- 
tions. A preliminary draft of their report 
concluded with a list of recommendations. 
Among them: The President’s Council on 
Physical Fitness should be represented at 
carefully selected international conferences 
in the future. 
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Stewart plans to follow his own advice 
next month by visiting Paris and Madrid. 

When asked to explain how such trips re- 
late to the Council’s original goal of physical 
fitness for the average American, Stewart 
covers such topics as the need for excellence 
in the Olympics, conflict between the Na- 
tional Collegiate Athletic Association and 
the American Athletic Union, and the pro- 
liferation of international organizations. 


A REPORTER'S VIEW OF VIETNAM 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON, Mr. Speaker, Jim 
G. Lucas, who writes for the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers, is one the finest 
combat correspondents American jour- 
nalism has ever produced. The list of 
his achievements and honors is as long 
and distinguished as his career, which 
started with the Marine Corps in the 
Pacific in World War II. Perhaps the 
best indication of his insight and ap- 
proach can be seen in the fact that Jim 
is the only two-time winner of the Ernie 
Pyle Award, given for writing in the 
tradition of the late Ernie Pyle. 

Jim was in Vietnam 6 months ahead 
of most of the American frontline cor- 
respondents, and he has seen our efforts 
there grow from advisory force to major 
military offensive. He is home now for 
a well-earned month of rest, and will 
return to Vietnam next week to continue 
his reporting there. 

During his visit here, it has been my 
privilege to hear him speak twice. The 
picture he gives of the war in Vietnam is 
refreshingly optimistic and inspiring, 
although fully realistic. The report he 
brings on the quality of our troops there, 
both as fighting men and effective repre- 
sentatives of American democracy, is 
full of praise. 

Jim has just published a book, Date- 
line Vietnam,” based on his observations 
and reporting there, which should be 
must reading for any American who 
wishes to become acquainted with the 
frontline efforts in Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
epilog of this book appear here in the 
Record. I believe it gives the reasons 
for our efforts in Vietnam as clearly and 
understandably as I have ever seen them 
presented. This epilog should be re- 
assuring to all Americans who believe, 
as I do, that our efforts in Vietnam are 
essential if freedom is to be preserved 
in the world. 

The epilog follows: 

Ept.oc—Lone KHANH 


“Why do you do it?” the old man asked. 

They made a strange pair, the old Viet- 
mamese and his American visitor. The old 
man with his scraggly beard had lived in 
this village all of his years, and was its elder. 

The young American had been twice 
wounded defending the village, and bears a 
silver plate in his head. Back from the hos- 
pital a second time, he had walked the half- 
mile into town to see his friend. 
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In Vietnamese, the old man’s. question was 
the equivalent of What's in it for you?” 

Capt. Ed Fricke of Paris, III., son of a coal 
miner, hesitated over a cup of steaming tea. 

“I do not know that I have the knowledge 
or the words to tell,” he said. 

“Try, my son,” the old man prompted. 
We know you. We depend on you. But 
we do not understand you. Why does your 
body take these blows for us? Why do you 
risk your life for my country? You are not 
Vietnamese.” 

“I am not Vietnamese,” 
agreed. 

“Is it,“ the old man asked, that you want 
to prevent us from becoming Communists?” 

“I do not want you to become Commu- 
ists,“ the young man replied, unless you 
freely choose to.” 

The old man was puzzled. 

“Why should we choose to become Com- 
munists?“ he asked. 

“I do not think you will,” the Captain said. 
“No free man ever has. But if you chose, I 
would not prevent you. Do you understand 
me?” 

The oldster was not sure he did. 

“Do you say that Communism is evil?” he 
asked. 

“I know it.” 

“You know it?’ 

The American nodded. 

“There is much in the world that is bad,” 
the old man countered, ‘There is much that 
is bad here.” 

“There is much that is bad in my country,” 
the Captain said. But we are free to change 
the bad to good as we acquire wisdom. Man 
must be free to grow.” 

“Do you think we are free in Long Khanh?” 
the old man asked. 

Jou can be,” the young American replied. 
“I believe you will be. You asked me why 
Iam here, That is my answer, I want you 
to be free.” 

The old man was pleased. Cackling, he 
called out to those who had clustered about 
and told them what the young American had 
said. Excitedly, they discussed it among 
themselves. 

The old man smiled. 

“My people remind me,” he said, “that in 
our country we have an adage: Throw gold at 
the feet of a poor man and he will spit on it, 
Give him a cup of water with dignity and he 
will be your friend.” 

“I want to be your friend.” The young 
Captain smiled and rose to go back to his 
camp. 

The old man walked with him to the end 
of the village street, 

“Good-by,” he said. 
me, my friend.“ 


the American 


“Come again to see 


SHE IS THE DEAN OF HOTEL PUBLIC 
RELATIONS GIRLS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to express 
the gratitude of myself and my colleagues 
to Miss Barbara Norton, the head of the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel’s public relations 
department. Miss Norton has been of 
immeasurable service to many of us in 
the House of Representatives and always 
greets one with a smile and a genuine 
eagerness to be of assistance. 
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I would like to share with my col- 
leagues the following article which ap- 
peared in the August 14 issue of the 
Washington Star: 


Sue's THE Dean or HOTEL PUBLIC RELATIONS 
GIRLS DYNAMIC BARBARA LEADS DASHING 
Lire AMONG NOTABLES 


(By Virginia Tyler) 

With a dozen years in the business behind 
her, Barbara Norton is the dean of women 
handling public relations in the city’s hotel 
business. 

The walls of her office at the Sheraton- 
Park are covered with pictures, many in- 
scribed, of herself with the nation’s notables: 
entertainers, politicians, military heroes, so- 
olalites and Presidents. 

As a young girl she had no idea she would 
want such a life. 

“When they asked us in school what we 
wanted to be, I thought I'd like to be a 
cashier,” she says. 


FIRST JOB 


But she was dynamic, outgoing, hard work- 
ing and lucky. When Miss Norton took her 
first hotel job, it was as a secretary to the 
public relations director. Only four months 
later he quit, and she began filling in for him. 

“I took to it like a duck to water,“ she says 
explaining her status at the hotel, where she 
handles all promotion and puts out a month- 
ly newsletter about the hotel’s activities. 

That bulletin, which she does over a week- 
end, began with a circulation of 500 seven 
years ago. She now has 6,000 printed. 

Her job takes her to a crowded office during 
the day and dress balls at night. To meet 
the demands as a quick-change artist, she 
keeps a wardrobe of long dresses in her office, 
accessories and one of her three wigs and two 
-wiglets. 

She can dress for a black-tie dance in five 
minutes. If she had to go home to get 
dressed, it would take only 10, including 
travel time. 

Home is an apartment next door to the 
hhotel—down an elevator, across the alley and 
up another elevator to her door. 

It is her first apartment, after living until 
July 1 with an aunt and uncle in Silver 
Spring. And she is as excited over it as a 
little girl playing house, 

“Until a few weeks ago I'd walk into peo- 
ple’s houses and never notice what was in 
them. I couldn't tell what was Duncan 
Phyffe and what wasn't,“ she laughs. Just 
not domesticated.” 


NO TIME 


Or just not enough time. In addition to 
ner work, she serves on the Board of Trade 
and the board of directors of the USO and is 
a member of the Advertising Club of Wash- 
ington, the society of American Travel Writ- 
ers, American Women in Radio and TV, Pub- 
lic Relations Society of America and the 
American Newspaper Women's Club, 

On weekends she plays golf, occasionally 
breaking 100. 

In politics she is “neutral, with a tendency 
toward the winner.” 

A native of Detroit, she worked for a Mich- 
igan theater chain after high school and for 
& short while with General Motors, When 
she moved to Washington, she came with the 
idea of “working a nine to five day, with no 
responsibilities. 

“I wanted a lot of free time to read and 
learn to play the piano.” 

She has no regrets that things didn’t quite 
work out that way, that her job calls for 
coming and going all hours of the day, that 
her telephone and pocket-sized radio page 
ring almost constantly, 

Every time the telephone rings, it could 
make the start of a whole new day.” 
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MEETINGS OF U.S. PRESIDENTS 
WITH NATO HEADS OF STATE, 
1961-66 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FrnpLey] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to learn that Senator MANSFIELD, the 
Democratic leader in the Senate, has 
recognized the urgent necessity for a 
meeting between President Johnson and 
President de Gaulle of France. The 
Senator has suggested such a meeting be 
held on the French Caribbean island of 
Guadalupe. There is no question that 
the first step toward improving our rela- 
tions with France, now a major power 
and one of our oldest friends and allies, 
would be a face to face frank exchange 
of views between the heads of states. 

A number of other prominent legisla- 
tors have recently recognized the ne- 
cessity of such a meeting including Sen- 
ator CHURCH and Senator Morton, and 
according to press reports Vice President 
HUMPHREY has realized the necessity of 
such a meeting. 

As chairman of the House Republican 
Committee on NATO and the Atlantic 
Community, I have repeatedly stated 
that such a meeting was necessary for a 
normalization of relations. I made my 
first statement on this matter on April 
20, 1965, and followed it up on June 30, 
1965, February 22, 1966, March 18, 1966, 
and June 1, 1966. 

Since 1961 the administration has not 
hesitated to meet with the leaders of the 
other major European powers. For in- 
stance, there have been 13 meetings be- 
tween the heads of state for the United 
States and the United Kingdom, but only 
one between our President and General 
de Gaulle and that occurred on June 2, 
1961, in Paris when President Kennedy 
briefly met with the general. Since that 
occasion, except for the brief meeting 
following the funeral of President Ken- 
nedy, there have been no meetings. How- 
ever, during the last years of the Eisen- 
hower administration, there were two 
meetings between President Eisenhower 
and General de Gaulle. 

Contrast this with the fact that on six 
occasions we have met with the Canadian 
Prime Minister, three times with the 
Denmark head of state, eight times with 
the West German Chancellor, twice with 
the Greek leaders, and five times with 
the Italian head of state. 

At my request, the Legislative Refer- 
ence Service has compiled a list of the 
meetings of U.S. Presidents with NATO 
heads of state since 1961 and I insert in 
the Recorp at this time its report: 
MEETINGS OF U.S. PRESIDENTS WitH NATO 

Heaps or STATE, 1961-66 
1961—-PRESIDENT KENNEDY 

1. Viggo Kampmann, Prime Minister of 
Denmark, February 14, 1961, in Washington. 

2. John Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of 
Canada, February 20, 1961, in Washington. 

3. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, March 26, 1961, in Florida. 
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4. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, April 8, 1961, in W: 

5. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, April 13, 1961, 
in Washington. 

6. Constantine Caramanlis, Prime Minister 
of Greece, April 17, 1961, in Washington. 

7. John Diefenbaker, Prime Minister of 
Canada, May 18, 1961, in Canada, 

8. Charles de Gaulle, President of the 
French Republic, June 2, 1961, in Paris. 

9. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, June 5, 1961, in London. 

10. Amintore Fanfani, President of the 
Council of Ministers of the Italian Republic, 
June 13, 1961, in Washington. 

11. Konrad Adenauer, Chancelior of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, November 22, 
1961, in Washington. 

12. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, December 22, 1961, in 
Bermuda, 


1962—-PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


1. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, April 29, 1962, in Washington, 
2. Einar Gerhardsen, Prime Minister of 
Norway, May 11, 1962, in Washington. 

3. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, November 15, 
1962, in Washington. 

4. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, December 18, 1962, in the 
Bahamas. 


1963— PRESIDENT KENNEDY 


1. Amintore Fanfani, Prime Minister of 
the Italian Republic, January 17, 1963, in 


ashington. 

2. Grand Duchess Charlotte and Prince 
Jean of Luxembourg, May 1, 1963, in Wash- 
ington. 

3. Lester Pearson, Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, May 11, 1963, in Hyannis Port, Massa- 
chusetts. 

4. Konrad Adenauer, Chancellor of the 
Federal Republic of Germany, June 24, 1963, 
in Bonn. 

5. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, June 30, 1964, in Sussex, 
England. 

6. Antonio Segni, President of the Italian 
Republic, July 2, 1963, in Italy, Also spoke 
with Premier Giovanni Leone. 

1963—PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


1. Ludwig Erhard, Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, December 29, in 
Texas. 

1964—PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

1, Antonio Segni, President of the Italian 
Republic, January 15, 1964, in Washington. 

2. Lester Pearson, Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, January 22, 1964, in Washington. 

3. Alec Douglas-Home, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, February 13, 1964, in Washing- 
ton. 
4. Jens Otto Krag, Prime Minister of Den- 
mark, June 9, 1964, in Washington. 

5. Ludwig Erhard, Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, June 12, 1964, in 
Washington, 

6. Ismet Inönü, Prime Minister of the Re- 
public of Turkey, June 23, 1964, in Wash- 
ington. 

7. George Papandreou, Prime Minister of 
Greece, June 25, 1964, in Washington. 

8. Bjarni Benediktsson, Prime Minister of 
Iceland, August 18, 1964, in Washington. 

9. Lester Pearson, Prime Miinster of Can- 
ada, September 16, 1964, in Montana. 

10, Harold Wilson, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, December 8, 1964, in Wash- 
ington. 

1965—PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

1. Lester Pearson, Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, April 3, 1965, in Camp David, Md. 

2. Harold Wilson, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, April 15, 1965, in Washington. 

3. Aldo Morro, Prime Minister of the Italian 
Republic, April 20, 1965, in Washington. 
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4. Ludwig Erhard, Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, June 4, 1965, in 
Washington. 

5. Harold Wilson, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, December 17, 1965, in Washington. 

6. Ludwig Erhard, Chancellor of the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, December 20, 1965, 
in Washington. 

1966—PRESIDENT JOHNSON 

1, Otto Krag, Prime Minister of Denmark, 
April 27, 1966, in Washington. 

2. Harold Wilson, Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, July 29, 1966, in Washington. 

NOTES 

1. President Johnson also met with the 
following N.A.T.O. heads of state at the time 
of President Kennedy's funeral: Charles de 
Gaulle, France; Lester Pearson, Canada; Alec 
Douglas-Home, Great Britain; Ismet Inönü, 
Turkey; Ludwig Erhard, Germany. 

2. The total number of meetings men- 
tioned above for each country is listed as 
follows: 


go a SO Se a Se 0 
T SR RRB Se eyo st ag RE Aaa TS Seep 6 
I 3 
Ae... E E AO 1 
Germany- YE On seek iiaa 8 
Gres ee 2 
Toene eed 1 
Nr T 5 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

13 


3. Sources: White House Press Releases; 
State Department, Office of Protocol Listings; 
Keesing's Contemporary Archives; Facts on 
File; Public Papers of the Presidents. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE TO HELP THE 
SERIOUS ECONOMIC DECLINE OF 
THE HOMEBUILDING INDUSTRY 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, home- 
building and homebuying, one of the 
Nation’s largest industries, is faced with 
a major crisis. Because of the current 
inflationary fiscal policies of the admin- 
istration, this critical industry could 
slump by as much as one-third during 
the second half of 1966. Indeed, one of 
the major causes of our gross national 
product to have increased at a rate of 
only $3.7 billion from the first quarter, 
even though during the preceding five 
quarters gains ranged from more than 
$7 to $13 billion, is because of a drop 
in personal-consumption expenditures, 
most notable in the areas of automobile 
purchases, and the serious lag in the 
homebuilding industry. 

This is borne out by the fact that the 
June building-permit rate plummeted to 
the lowest point since the Census Bureau 
began keeping records. 

Private housing starts in June were 
down 18 percent from June 1965, and ap- 
plications for FHA-insured mortgages on 
existing homes were down 34 percent 
from a year ago. In July, new-home loan 
interest rates avéraged 6.12 percent. 
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This was 40 basis points higher than a 
year ago and 5 points higher than in 
June. Rates for loans on existing homes 
rose 6 points from June to 6.24 percent 
in July, which was 38 points higher than 
the 1965 low. Private construction as a 
whole dropped over $2 billion between 
January and June. U.S. Senator Grir- 
FIN of Michigan said: 

It's not that people don't want to buy 
homes or that builders don't want to con- 
struct homes. The blame lies at the door 
of the White House, where a leadership 
vacuum in financial matters has left Amer- 
icans at the Mercy of a high interest, tight 
money policy. 


The home building and home buying 
crisis affects millions of Americans—the 
young couple who is getting married and 
wants to buy a home of their own, but 
cannot saddle themselves for 20 to 30 
years with swollen interest payments; 
the family that wants to sell the house it 
now has or buy another but is prevented 
from doing so by the absence of home 
mortgage money, the builders and work- 
ers in the home construction industry 
and all the related industries and serv- 
ices that supply materials and equip- 
ment. 

Under the current administration, in- 
terest rates are the highest in more 
than 40 years. As a result, high inter- 
est costs have added tremendously to 
the cost of financing and ever mounting 
Federal debit. The rising demand for 
credit by the Federal Government and 
business has drawn funds away from 
credit sensitive industries such as home- 
building. 

The House Republican policy com- 
mittee has come forward with a num- 
ber of constructive suggestions on how 
to improve the economic status of the 
homebuilding industry. I commend 
these suggestions to my colleagues for 
I believe they will get at the heart of 
the problem quicker than the Patman 
bill which may possibly give monetary 
relief from the symptoms but not at- 
tack the real basis of the problem: 

First. Slash nondefense, nonessential do- 
mestic spending. Not just in regard to ap- 
propriations as the President has urged but 
also with respect to new program authoriza- 
tions which trigger the appropriations 
process. 

Second. Reduce point discounts on FHA 
and VA home financing through adminis- 
trative adjustments. of rates to more realistic 
levels. Five and six point discounts—$1,500 
on $25,000 home mortgages—are stifling home 
financing and wiping out personal savings. 

Third. Suspend any further issues of 
FNMA participation sales other than for VA 
and FHA pooled housing mortgages. When 
the participation sales bill was being debated, 
we warned that this multi-billion dollar 
budgetary gimmick would place severe 
strains on the private credit market and push 
up interest rates to record levels. Experience 
with the program has fully confirmed our 
fears. 

Fourth. Enact the Republican-initiated 

roposal to grant FNMA additional borrow- 

ing authority in a prudent and legal manner, 

Fifth. Remove FNMA’s $15,000 administra- 

tive limitation on purchase of mortgages 
under its secondary market operations. 

Sixth. Appoint an emergency Presidential 
fact-finding committee on the homebuilding 
crisis to report its findings in sufficient time 
for congressional consideration prior to ad- 
journment of the 89th Congress. 
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U.S. DEAL FOR FAULTY CANNON 
BARED 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. RUMSFELD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleague, the gentleman from [Illinois 
(Mr. Finptey] has recently been investi- 
gating a contract for the purchase of the 
HS820 machinegun between the United 
States and West Germany. He has been 
highly critical of this $72 million con- 
tract in which we will purchase the guns 
manufactured by a German corporation, 
Rheinmetall. 

The Chicago Daily News and the New 
York Times for Friday, September 2, 
1966, carried detail reports of his speech 
to the House on Thursday, September 1, 
on this contract and under unanimous 
consent I place these two articles in the 
RECORD: 


[From the Chicago (III.) Daily News, Sept. 2, 
1966] 
U.S. DEAL FOR FAULTY CANNON BARED 
(By Charles Nicodemus) 

WasHINGTON.—An Illinois GOP congress- 
man charged Thursday that just before De- 
fense Sec. Robert S. McNamara announced 
U.S. plans to buy a controversial German- 
made 20-mm, cannon, Pentagon weapons ex- 
perts had decided to “give up on the gun” 
because it wouldn't work properly. 

Rep. Paul. FINDLEY’s disclosure came in a 
speech prepared for floor delivery that cli- 
maxed a three-month investigation of the 
pending $150,000,000 procurement of the HS- 
820 cannon. 

The probe, conducted jointly with The 
Chicago Daily News, relied heavily on docu- 
ments and statements the Army has declined 
to make public, which were leaked to FIND- 
LEY by sympathetic defense officials. 

FINDLEY, who first raised questions about 
the weapon in May, branded the weapon 
“substandard” and said his inquiry also 
showed that: 

When Army gun experts seeking to adapt 
the weapon for U.S. use were unable to bring 
it up to American standards, it was agreed— 
under pressure from McNamara—to drop the 
standards down to the performance level of 
the gun. 

The fast-firing weapon's problems included 
a high rate of malfunctions, questionable 
accuracy and a relatively short lifespan, 

Although numerous tests were made, none 
was ever conducted in which the gun was 
actually required to fire up to even the low- 
ered standards for permissible malfunctions. 

“In other words,“ FINDLEY disclosed, no 
test was run in which the gun actually 
worked.” 

McNamara “misled and misinformed” 
Congress about the deficiencies in the gun 
and the real reason for buying it. 

The reason for pushing the procurement 
even though the gun was substandard, 
FINDLEY said, was to “give West Germany 
some American weapons business” in hopes 
of quieting rising complaints about the so- 
called “offset agreement.” 

That's the arrangement under which West 
Germany buys $1.35 billion a year in U.S. 
armaments to offset the cost of maintaining 
American troops in Germany under the 
NATO alliance. 

Pentagon officials acknowledge that to aid 
our balance-of-payments problem, 
McNamara is almost fanatical in his determi- 
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nation to hold West Germany to the offset 
agreement—which the German Bundestag 
(parliament) critizes more severely every year. 

FINDLEY, who heads a House GOP task 
force on NATO, said McNamara now fears 
that the Germans would seize on any U.S. 
refusal to go forward with the HS-820 pur- 
chase as an excuse to cancel a destroyer 
order and other parts of the offset program. 

“Thus with this procurement, American 
military needs—and perhaps the welfare of 
our soldiers—are being compromised for eco- 
nomic and political expedience, FINDLEY 
charged. 

The Defense Department, in answer, 
acknowledges the technical accuracy of test 
reports and other documents that FINDLEY 
has excerpted. But spokesmen contend that 
Frnviey misinterprets the material, and they 
deny that McNamara has pushed the pro- 
curement for political purposes. 

After quoting recent congressional testi- 
mony in which McNamara said the gun was 
up to standard, has no more problems, and 
had proved satisfactory in use by the Ger- 
man army—all statements that are demon- 
strably untrue, FINDLEY said—the Illinois 
Republican called for cancellation of the 
HS-820 purchase and a congressional investi- 
gation of: 

The entire HS-820 procurement program, 
the lowering of standards, and McNamara’s 
testimony that “misled and misinformed 
Congress.” 

Other alternatives to the HS-820, including 
a crash program to close the “gun gap” 
caused by our failure to procure a needed 
gun over a five-year period. 

The contract attacked by FINDLEY is a 
$25,000,000 order for 1,084 cannons placed 
through the West German government, with 
the Reinmetall firm of Dusseldorf. 

It is slated as the first installment on a 
three-year, $73,200,000 purchase of 4,000 
guns, ammunition and spare parts. With 
the added cost of more American-produced 
ammo, spare parts, gun mounts and other 
accessories, the Army estimates the total pro- 
curement will run at least $150,000,000. 

The gun will replace twin 50-caliber ma- 
chineguns on the turret of our M-114 tracked, 
armored scout vehicle. It would be “crit- 
ically needed,” the Pentagon insists, to over- 
come a now-superior 14.5-mm. gun the Rus- 
sians have on their comparable personnel 
carrier. 

FINDLEY also charged that the Army's 
Combat Development Command (CDC) vig- 
orously opposed lowering Army standards 
to make the HS-820 eligible for procurement. 

FINDLEY contended that in November, 1964. 
just before McNamara announced the pur- 
chase plans, Army Vice Chief of Staff Creigh- 
ton Abrams decided that three years of test- 
ing and modifications had shown the gun 
was hopeless and the program to make it 
measure up to our standards should be dis- 
continued, 

The Army admits the CDC opposition, and 
acknowledges that the Weapons Command, 
which was working with the gun, questioned 
whether it could ever be made acceptable. 
But it denies Abrams had decided to drop 
the program just before McNamara’s an- 
nouncement. 

FINDLEY, who serves on neither the Armed 
Services Committee nor the Defense Appro- 
priations subcommittee, said he got into the 
HS-820 investigation through his interest in 
NATO and a Pentagon tip that the German- 
designed weapon needed scrutiny. 

The U.S. Army first started testing the HS- 
820 in 1961, becaus. of the critical need for 
a 20-mm cannon and because the HS-820 
appeared to be the only halfway acceptable 
gun of that type that was in or near produc- 
tion and thus available for hurry-up, “off- 
the-shelf” purchase, 

However, FINDLEY noted that the emer- 
gency” program to acquire the gun has 
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dragged over five years; that with the gun’s 
numerous modifications, the HC-820 is no 
longer an “off-the-shelf” item, and the other 
main user of the weapon—the West German 
army—has found its unsatisfactory. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1966] 
McNamara SCORED OVER GERMAN GuUN—FIND- 
LEY Says DEFENSE CHIEF OVERRULED ARMY 

AIDE 

WASHINGTON, September 1.—Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara was accused on 
the House floor today of overruling the 
Army Vice Chief of Staff in ordering the 
purchase of “substandard” 20-mm. guns from 
the West German Government. 

Representative PauL FINDLEY, Republican 
of Illinois, said in a speech that the guns had 
been ordered to accommodate the Bonn Gov- 
ernment in the interest of “German political 
expediency.” 

Mr. FINDLEY, an articulate 45-year-old man 
with a wide range of investigative and leg- 
islative interests, a Phi Beta Kapa key and 
a crew-cut hair style, has been gathering in- 
formation on the purchase for months. His 
speech today was the latest in a series on 
the subject. 

The Department of Defense ordered about 
1,000 of the guns on June 30 for $73.3-mil- 
lion. Mr. FINDLEY said that this was the first 
installment in a purchasing program that 
eventually would cost $150-million, with 
4,600 guns, parts and ammunition to be 
provided. 

The guns are manufactured for the 
German Army at Dusseldorf by Rheinmetall 
Company under license from the Hispano- 
Suiza Company of Switzerland. Those 
ordered by the Pentagon are for use by the 
United States forces in Europe on a com- 
mand and reconnaissance yehicle known as 
the M-114. 

Representative FINDLEY gave a detailed 
chronology of United States tests that began 
in 1962 and said that the gun had failed in 
all of them to meet the Army’s established 
performance standards on numerous counts. 

After a series of unsatisfactory tests in 
1964, he said Gen. Creighton Abrams, the 
Army’s Vice Chief of Staff, reviewed the sit- 
uation at a meeting with representatives of 
the Combat Development Command and the 
Army Material Command. 

“At the conclusion of the conference Gen- 
eral Abrams announced that he had decided 
the project should be terminated and gave 
instructions that this be done,” Mr. FINDLEY 
said, 

On the following day, Nov. 14, Secretary 
McNamara and Kai-Uwe von Hassel, West 
German Defense Minister, jointly announced 
a tentative agreement for the United States 
purchases. f 


WITHHOLDING SALES OF GOVERN- 
MENT PARTICIPATION CERTIFI- 
CATES 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the- request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I noted 
with a great deal of satisfaction Presi- 
dent Johnson’s announcement in Detroit 
yesterday that sale of Government par- 
ticipation certificates may be withheld 
in an effort to combat further escalation 
of interest rates. ; 
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Departing from his prepared text in 
Detroit, President Johnson said; 

We are now determining whether we should 
limit certain sales of Government securities 
in our private sector in the hope by doing so 
we can bring about a reduction in interest 
rates. 


White House aids later said that the 
President was referring to a possible 
limit on sales to private investors as 
authorized in the Participation Sales Act 
of 1966. 

I welcome this statement by the Presi- 
dent. It is in complete accord with 
House Republican demands to suspend 
all sales of participation certificates for 
at least a year. My bill, H.R. 16615, in- 
troduced July 28, 1966, would suspend 
all sales for a period of 1 year except 
those relating to FHA and VA home 
mortgages. It is also in accord with de- 
mands of the Nation’s homebuilders who 
long ago pointed to the Participation 
Sales Act as adding needless pressure to 
interest rates. 

What the President should have said 
is that the Participation Sales Act should 
be repealed in entirety. It was nothing 
but a multibillion-dollar budgetary 
gimmick in the first place. It passed two 
close tests in the House only after dozens 
of arms were twisted. Those who yielded 
to this pressure are now in the precari- 
ous position of having the ground cut 
from under them by the same admin- 
istration that is now expressing second 
thoughts. 

But, repeal of the Participation Sales 
Act is only one step that is necessary in 
a wartime, overheated economy where 
monetary restraint has been asked to 
carry the full burden in combating in- 
flation to the complete exclusion of any 
fiscal restraint whatsoever. The John- 
son administration and the 2-to-1 Demo- 
cratic Congress must bear the full re- 
sponsibility for the highest interest costs 
in more than 40 years and for any severe 
economic dislocation generated by an 
acute recession in the homebuilding in- 
dustry. 

In taking action with respect to sale 
of participation certificates, if indeed 
such action is carried out, the Johnson 
administration will merely be following 
the specific recommendations made by 
the entire House Banking Committee 
minority on July 25, 1966. But this ac- 
tion is only one of the eight steps sug- 
gested by House Banking Committee 
Republicans. We asked for all of the 
following crash actions to be taken be- 
fore Congress adjourns: 

First. An immediate slash in nonde- 
fense domestic spending—not just in re- 
gard to appropriations as the President 
has urged, but also with respect to new 
program authorizations which trigger 
the appropriations process. 

Second. Temporary suspension of the 
-percent investment tax credit. 

Third. Temporary suspension of the 
4%4-percent Government bond ceiling 
rate to relieve congestion in the short- 
term market and to permit more orderly 
a of the ever-increasing Federal 

e 

Fourth. Reduce point discounts on 
FHA and VA home financing through 
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administrative adjustments of rates to 
more realistic levels. Five- and six-point 
discounts—$1,500 on $25,000 home mort- 
gage—are stifling home financing and 
wiping out personal savings. 

Fifth. Immediate suspension of any 
further issues of FNMA participation 
sales other than for VA and FHA pooled 
housing mortgages. When the highly 
controversial participation sales bill was 
being debated, we warned that this 
multibillion-dollar budgetary gimmick 
would place severe strains on the pri- 
vate credit market and push up interest 
rates to record levels. Experience with 
the program has fully confirmed our 
fears. 

Sixth. Quick action, hopefully with 
administration support, of the Repub- 
lican initiated proposal to grant FNMA 
additional borrowing authority in a pru- 
dent and legal manner. 

Seventh. Removal of FNMA's $15,000 
administrative limitation on purchase of 
mortgages under its secondary market 
operations. 

Eighth. The appointment of an 
emergency presidential factfinding com- 
mittee on the homebuilding crisis, to re- 
port its findings in sufficient. time for 
congressional consideration prior to ad- 
journment of the 89th Congress. 


HORTON PROPOSES AID FOR VOCA- 
TIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Horton] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr: Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill which will pro- 
vide a means by which we can materi- 
ally improve and advance our efforts to 
provide a sound program of vocational 
and technical education in our Nation. 
I feel it is particularly fitting that this 
bill is introduced today, for this is the 
day of school opening across the Nation. 
It is proper, therefore, that we turn our 
attention to the pressing matter of edu- 
cation. No subject holds greater impor- 
tance for the future prosperity of 
America, 

My proposal would amend the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963 to permit 
the acquisition of existing buildings for 
vocational education purposes. The bill 
is an outgrowth of my study of the pres- 
ent situation in vocational education. 
Often vocational education facilities are 
needed most in the areas where the 
purchase of new buildings is the most 
difficult—the highly developed centers of 
our major metropolitan areas. As the 
New York State Education Department 
points out: 

The (Vocational Education) Act as it pres- 
ently stands provides for original construc- 
tion and initial equipment only. Buildings 
suitable for vocational education dre avail- 
able in some places but cannot be purchased. 


Purchase of such Buildings could permit a 
program to begin one or two years earlier. 
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For this reason, the New York State 
Education Department strongly recom- 
mends that legislation such as I am 
sponsoring be passed. I am indebted to 
Officials of the education department for 
the sound advice which they have given 
me, and I would like at this point to offer 
my public appreciation to them for their 
counsel, 

This amendment would provide for a 
much greater expansion of opportunities 
in the field of vocational education. This 
need is felt particularly in the ghetto 
areas of our urban centers where the pos- 
sibilities for construction of new build- 
ings are limited by both space and avail- 
able funding under the present legisla- 
tion. Yet, unquestionably, it is precisely 
these areas where the need for such fa- 
cilities is the most acute. 

Population projections indicate an in- 
crease from approximately 160 million 
people in 1960 to 214 million by 1970. In- 
creasing mechanization is driving thou- 
sands of farmworkers each year tc the 
cities in search of jobs. Machines are re- 
placing many tasks that were done previ- 
ously by unskilled workers. It is esti- 
mated that more than 2 million jobs will 
be vacated over the next decade as a re- 
sult of technical advances. Most seri- 
ously affected will be the least educated 
and poorest sector of the Nation’s 
population. 

Yet, at the same time, with advancing 
technology, many new jobs are becoming 
available for skilled employees. Thus, 
the need for an effective and extensive 
program of vocational education is of the 
most vital importance. To accomplish 
this goal, I believe we should not arbi- 
trarily discard any possible method for 
broadening its coverage. In the poorest 
sections of our cities, the ability to buy 
existing buildings with Federal funds 
would provide a very important outlet for 
increasing vocational education oppor- 
tunities. 

Provision for such purchases exists in 
the Primary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1963, and a similar provision ex- 
ists in legislation providing funds for our 
colleges. Therefore, let us make similar 
provision in the legislation governing aid 
to vocational education. The need is for 
facilities now. I am certain that this 
fact motivates the strong concern of our 
educators over this matter and prompts 
them to be so fervent in their feeling for 
this legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge adoption of my 
amendment to help meet the challenge of 
expanding technology. On this first day 
of school across the land, let us turn our 
attention to this important matter and 
act accordingly. 


THE 75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE GENERAL FED- 
ERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Moss). Under previous order of the 
House the Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Bray], for 15 
minutes. 

Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, on Septem- 
ber 12, 1966, in New York City, the 
Post Office Department will issue a spe- 
cial stamp commemorating the 75th an- 
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niversary of the founding of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

History does not record when the first 
group 3f women banded together to work 
for a common cause, such as the protec- 
tion of and a better way of life for their 
children and their homes. Any man 
who understands women just a little— 
although no man understands them 
fully—knows full well that, if necessary, 
women will join forces to attain their 
objectives. Women throughout time 
have striven against adversity for a bet- 
ter life. Such was the beginning of 
women’s concerted efforts, but centuries 
passed before they were formally orga- 
nized and given names. 

Probably the first women’s club to be 
organized with a constitution and bylaws 
was the Female Social Society, formed by 
Frances Wright of New Harmony, Ind., 
in 1825. Robert Dale Owen, eldest son 
of Robert Owen, the founder of the New 
Harmony “socialistic experiment” as- 
sisted her in writing the club’s constitu- 
tion. This Female Social Society is one 
of the many firsts created by those 
learned, dedicated pioneers of New Har- 
mony. The “socialistic experiment” 
failed, but it initiated an appreciation 
and furtherance of culture and learning 
that has greatly contributed to the lit- 
erary, educational, and cultural life of 
our Hoosier State to this day. 

The early histories of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, in listing 
the first women’s clubs, omit the Female 
Social Society of New Harmony. They 
do mention the Minerva Society—1858— 
of New Harmony. The Female Social 
Society of New Harmony had lapsed in 
1834 and was revived 24 years later by 
the Minerva Society. Research has 
shown that the Edgeworthalean Society 
of Bloomington was organized in 1841 
under a written constitution and bylaws, 
which are now in the archives of Indiana 
University. Other early clubs include 
the Bronte—1864—of Madison, the In- 
dianapolis Woman's Club—1875—and the 
Muncie Woman’s Club—1876. 

Women’s clubs and societies were local 
institutions until 1889 when the Sorosis 
Club of New York City sparked the idea 
of a federation of women’s clubs. This 
club was organized in 1868 by Jennie 
June Croly, better known by her pen 
name of Jenny June. The Sorosis Club 
decided to celebrate the club’s 21st an- 
niversary by calling a convention of all 
women’s clubs to meet in New York in 
March 1890. The invitation went out to 
97 clubs all over the United States. On 
the 20th of March, 1890 in Madison 
Square Theater, New York City delegates 
assembled from 61 of those clubs—Mas- 
sachusetts 17, New York 10, Indiana 9, 
Pennsylvania 4, California 3, and so 
forth. 

Five clubs were represented from In- 
diana: Woman’s Reading Club of Green- 
castle was represented by Elizabeth 
Ames; the Katharine Merrill Club of In- 
dianapolis by Lila M. Ketchem; the In- 
dianapolis Woman’s Club by Kate Rand 
Winters; the Monday Club of Lafayette 
by Mary W. Smart, and the Woman’s 
Club of Terre Haute by Mrs. A. W. Waldo. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall from Indiana 
was elected Vice President of the new 
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General Federation. She was also a 
member of the committee appointed to 
draft the constitution and present a plan 
of organization. This committee met 13 
times prior to the Ratification Conven- 
tion, which was held at the Scottish Rite 
Hall, Madison Avenue, New York City. 

The new federation was colorfully 
launched by receptions, visits, and din- 
ners at such noted New York centers as 
Delmonico’s, the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, Madison Square Theater, and 
Hardman’s Hall. 

A study of the interests and projects of 
the first meeting as well as the later bien- 
nial meetings, discloses the same con- 
stant alertness and dedication to the 
needs of a better, fuller life. As times 
changed, new interests were shown; but 
all were gaged to the same overall goals. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs was given a charter by an act of 
Congress which was signed into law by 
President McKinley on March 3, 1901, as 
Public Law 165. Mrs. Charles Fairbanks 
and Mrs. Sewall of Indiana were named, 
along with others, by the legislation to 
“create a body corporate and politic of 
the District of Columbia, by the name, 
style, and title of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs.” 

It is of interest that, in 1901, at the 
May Wright Seawall Classical School in 
Indianapolis, Kappa Kappa Kappa 
Sorority was founded by a group of 
students. 

Indiana had her “Union of Literary 
Clubs,” which would have been the first 
State federation of women’s clubs under 
the national federation. However, the 
Indiana delegate body included both 
men and women; and the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs would not in- 
stall any organization which included 
men. While the Indiana Union of Liter- 
ary Clubs held its first meeting in June 
1890, Indiana did not become a member 
of the national federation until 1906. 
So the credit of having the first State 
federation of strictly women’s clubs goes 
to Maine. 

In those early years of this century, 
other Hoosier women prominent in the 
Indiana union, the Indiana federation, 
and the general federation were such 
women as: Virginia C. Meredith, Indi- 
anapolis; Mrs. Grace Julian Clarke, In- 
dianapolis; Mrs. Felix T. McWhirter, In- 
dianapolis; Mrs. Rose Budd Stewart, 
Muncie; Miss Vida Newsome, Columbus; 
Mrs. Clark Fairbanks, Fort Wayne; Mrs. 
John E. Moore, Kokomo; and Mrs. E. D. 
Rumpler, Indianapolis. 

The diamond jubilee of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs was held 
on June 9, 1966, in the grand ballroom of 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. It was 
comparable in glamour and distinction 
with that held 75 years ago at Delmon- 
ico’s ballroom. Many great events have 
transpired in those 75 years, but the 
goals of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs are still the same—a bet- 
ter, fuller, safer, and happier life. 

This colorful meeting in the grand 
ballroom of the Conrad Hilton was held 
in the same spirit of “unity in diversity” 
which were the closing words of the ad- 
dress given by Mrs. Webster Clymer at 
Delmonico’s 75 years earlier. These 
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famous words have become the motto of 
the General Federation of Women's 
Clubs. 

Mr, Speaker, the accomplishments, in- 
fluence, and benefits of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs cannot be ade- 
quately measured, but we know that be- 
cause of that federation our country and 
the world is a finer, happier place in 
which to live. 


LEGISLATED INTEREST RATES WILL 
NOT SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Califor- 
nia [Mr. Hanna] for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
ponents of H.R. 14026 and H.R. 17255 
have issued statements and will pose ar- 
guments indicating these measures will 
reduce interest rates. These statements 
and arguments are very misleading and 
technically not accurate. The first 
thing to get clear in your minds is that 
these measures, to the degree they speak 
to rates, are addressed to control or re- 
ductions of dividends or rates paid de- 
positors by banks and savings and loans. 
There is no absolute relation between 
these rates and the interest charged by 
these financial institutions to borrowers. 

Borrowers’ interest rates are estab- 
lished by two controlling factors: First, 
the cost to the financial establishment 
for collecting funds operating a business, 
and servicing the loss; and second, the 
amount of money available in relation to 
the amount of money requested in loans. 
No matter what we do about the one item 
of cost—that is, the cost of deposit—if 
more money is sought in loans than is 
available to lend, interest rates to bor- 
rowers will continue to be high. 

The danger in the bills before you is 
that they in no manner provide for the 
problem of both banks and savings and 
loans, which is liquidity. The stark truth 
is that in the flurry of the “deposit rate 
war” both the commercial banks and the 
team of mutual banks and savings and 
loans who provide mortgage money are 
short of funds to lend. Now ask your- 
self this simple question: If the bills be- 
fore you further limit liquidity for small 
commercial banks, and all savings insti- 
tutions, how are you going to be helping 
the small businessman or the prospective 
homeowner? The answer is obvious. 
You will only be making these problems 
worse. Let me demonstrate by specifics. 

First, where do these measures leave 
the small local banks? It is estimated 
that there is today in the neighborhood 
of $30 billion outstanding in all CD's 
held by Federal Reserve members, bear- 
ing a yield to the depositor of over 442 
percent. Of this amount, approximately 
$18 billion are in large-size negotiable 
“market? CD's not covered by this leg- 
islation we are considering. This leaves 
over $20 billion in consumer“ CD's di- 
rectly involved. What banks hold these 
CD's? In California, and we believe 
elsewhere, they are held in large measure 
by the smaller banks. Sixty-one of the 
one hundred and eight banks of our State 
increased their holdings of consumer 
CD's by 25 percent already this year. 
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An increase of $1,010 million was meas- 
ured in the period between March 2 and 
May 11 of 1966. These increases are in 
banks having less than $10 million in 
deposits. While these banks increased 
in CD’s, their passbooks dropped $760 
million. Without the consumer’s CD's 
these banks would have lost a large por- 
tion of the money on deposit with them. 
If they are now cut back without any 
assurance of new liquidity, what will 
happen to them? 

This is a question which we must ask. 
I believe that without the protection 
of a competitive interest rate these banks 
are bound to be losing further liquidity. 
The large money market CD’s are held 
by the giant banks of New York and 
about 12 other banks in cities like Boston, 
Atlanta, Cleveland, Chicago, Houston, St. 
Louis, and San Francisco. The small 
banks are the holders of the consumers’ 
CD's. What is the liquidity of the small 
banks at the present time? 

The most recent Federal Reserve bul- 
letins report as follows on the three basic 
conditions of liquidity in small banks: 
First. The small banks have the small- 
est holdings in Government securities 
since 1930. These are the most liquid as- 
sets of any bank. Second. Small banks 
have the largest loan-to-deposit ratio in 
modern times. Third. Small banks 
have the largest borrowing position with 
the Federal Reserve System they have 
ever had. 

In sum, gentlemen, the liquid position 
of these banks has never been worse. 
What I fear, what I predict, is that H.R. 
14026 would certainly add to this bad 
state of affairs by causing outflow of de- 
posits and H.R. 17255 could do the same. 
This action would further penalize the 
small business operators, the mortgage 
market, and the municipal bond market, 
all of whom already suffer greatly from 
tight money. 

Any action taken legislatively this year 
should first create new liquidity. Then 
we can attack the “rate war” problem 
which does exist and which does need 
attention. But if we put the cart before 
the horse real panic could ensue. The 
real culprit is the money market. The 
most effective force in the money market 
is the Government. This is the reality 
to be faced. 

The fiscal policy of the Government 
must first be adjusted to these realities 
then the rates for financial institutions 
can safely be returned to a reasonable 
level. The Government policy of en- 
couraging expansion of capital positions 
of corporations by the 7-percent invest- 
ment incentive has driven corporate 
commercial borrowing to the highest ex- 
tremes ever mirrored in a 3-year period 
and particularly in the last 18 months. 
The 25- to 30-billion rollover of Federal 
debt every 3 months plus the unprece- 
dented new issue pressures has strained 
the market and forced interest yields 
beyond 5% percent. 

In the face of such a condition it is 
realistic to think that bank liquidity or 
savings and loan deposits would not 
shrink if you reduced their ability to 
compete to a figure substantially below 
5 % percent. 
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I believe the administration is under- 
estimating the American people. We 
know we are in a war abroad with the 
Vietcong. We know we are in a war at 
home against poverty and against en- 
vironmental blight. When have the 
American people ever shirked their fair 
share of the burdens of war? When we 
are asking our young men to carry the 
burden of possible death, and many times 
injuries and of uncertainty and separa- 
tion from home and loved ones can we 
not also be willing to shoulder part of the 
burden. Where is the wartime economy 
to match the realities of the two fronts 
of the war which are taking over 75 per- 
cent of our present and projected budg- 
et? The real need is to shift the financ- 
ing of these requirements from the 
money market to the consuming public. 

The load should be no more than is re- 
quired. It should be laid on with delicate 
hands. But it cannot and should not be 
delayed. Unless the President assures 
Congress that some of the suggested 
measures that have been set forth in the 
recent months by persons in the Con- 
gress and experts in economics are to be 
taken then I say it would be dangerous 
to do any more than to provide a “freeze” 
in the present deposit rate war. 

Liquidity is the big problem, gentle- 
men, and it can only be improved by de- 
creasing private demands, decreasing 
governmental reliance on the money 
market and restraint in the immediate 
“rate” of spending. If the people are for 
the programs the President and the Con- 
gress have proposed and passed and 
signed into law then that support will 
have to be manifested by less consumer 
spending, less unrequired expansion and 
a little more tax load. 

The only other choice is to give up on 
some of the battles previously thought to 
be worthy of our effort. Mr. Speaker, by 
any measurement we care to devise or 
suggest money is tighter in the United 
States than it has ever been in our life- 
time. The bills before you will not 
change this fact. 

The smartest, truest comment that I 
have heard about the conditions ran 
along this vein: The rapidity of change 
in the money market, in interest rates 
and in relationships among financial in- 
stitutions and relationships between 
these institutions and the so-called 
money market has been breathtaking 
and recordbreaking. It is too bad that 
understanding and prescription have not 
kept pace with these events. 

The legislation before us has not kept 
pace with these events in their present 
form unless drastically amended and un- 
less supported by parallel changes lead- 
ing to liquidity we would be ill-advised 
to pass either of the bills in the form in 
which they are presented. 


HIGH INTEREST RATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from California 
(Mr. HOoLIFIELD] for 30 minutes, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday next, I understand, we are 
going to consider the Patman bill, H.R. 
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14026, and the Stephens bill, H.R. 17255, 
which have to do with interest rates. 

Mr. Speaker, neither the Patman bill, 
H.R. 14026, nor the Stephens bill, H.R. 
17255, is a complete answer to the high- 
interest problem, nor will they furnish 
homebuilding funds. 

I am hopeful that amendments can be 
adopted to strengthen and improve each 
bill before we vote on the final House 
bill. 

First. It is imperative that either bill 
shall carry a time limitation for not more 
than 1 year. 

Second. It is imperative that a raise in 
insurance coverage from $10,000 to 
$20,000 be enacted if we are to restore 
customer confidence in the savings and 
loan system and the banks. Only a res- 
toration of confidence will restore de- 
posits for homebuilding. 

Third. It is imperative that the tradi- 
tional margin of approximately 1 per- 
cent in allowable interest rates be 
maintained in favor of savings and loan 
associations if the home-construction 
program is to continue. 

Banks are finance department stores 
with many lending fields of short- and 
long-term loans. 

Savings and loan associations are con- 
fined mostly to the construction of homes 
on long-term, 20- to 30-year loans. Be- 
cause the business field of savings and 
loan associations is narrow, and their 
loans are over two or three decades, they 
are entitled to an interest advantage. 

When the banks in 1962 invaded the 
thrift saving field with short-term, high- 
interest certificates of deposits, they 
caused a hemorrhage of withdrawals 
from savings and loans, which were pay- 
ing lower interest rates. 

This utilization of bank certificates of 
deposit stopped the growth of the savings 
and loan deposits. This automatically 
shut off funds for financing new housing 
and the financing of old housing to new 
buyers. In California alone, withdrawals 
from savings and loans in the first 
and second quarter of 1966 amounted 
to $1,672 million 

The construction business in Califor- 
nia and in many other parts of our coun- 
try is grinding to a stop. 

Because construction affects labor, 
transportation, building materials, and 
financial institutions totaling many hun- 
dreds of millions—yes, billions—of dol- 
lars, it can if killed be the start of a 
depression. 

It can also start a serious sequence of 
events in our financial institutions, both 
banks and savings and loan associations. 
As their deposits are insured by the Fed- 
eral Government, it will be the Federal 
Government that will have to bear the 
final burden. Under the Home Loan 
Bank Board Act, a member institution is 
authorized to borrow from the Board up 
to 50 percent of its deposits to honor 
withdrawal requests of its depositors. 

The Patman bill, if enacted, will help 
restore the traditional interest-payment 
differential of the savings and loan as- 
sociations over the banks as far as fu- 
ture new bank certificates of deposit are 
concerned. 

The Patman bill will freeze the pres- 
ent level of so-called consumer high- 
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interest rates on bank certificates of de- 
posit that are under $100,000. But the 
grandfather clause will allow the per- 
petuation by renewal of existing certif- 
icates of deposits under the $100,000 ceil- 
ing. Little flowback of this estimated 
$6 billion therefore will occur. Only 
future drain will be stopped. 

The Patman bill will restore in fu- 
ture deposit patterns, therefore, the tra- 
ditional interest margin between banks 
and savings and loan associations to the 
extent it functions, but the major com- 
petition to the savings and loan associa- 
tions is the new high-interest yield on 
Federal instruments of indebtedness 
plus high tax-free, non-Federal bond in- 
struments. 

Here lies the danger in the establish- 
ment of rate controls on savings and 
loan savings deposits by the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. Nothing short 
of a congressional mandate to maintain 
the traditional margin of approximately 
1 percent on savings and loan deposits 
will give that protection to the savings 
and loans. Unless this mandate is writ- 
ten into the bill, we can only hope that 
the Home Loan Bank Board will exer- 
cise their new power to achieve that 
differential rate. But we have no guar- 
antee that the Home Loan Bank Board 
will issue regulations to achieve this ob- 
jective, as their authority is permissive 
only. 

I see no reason why this mandate 
should not be enacted in this bill by the 
Congress. 

Since 1934, a differential has existed, 
up until 1962, and millions of homes 
have been financed by long-term, rea- 
sonable downpayments and monthly 
payments at reasonable interest rates. 

That program of home building is 
frozen because of two factors. 

The first is the short-term, consumer- 
type certificates of deposit issued by 
banks at high interest rates. The Pat- 
man bill, section 1, stops the future 
growth of this instrument, but it would 
permit the present total of these CD's 
to be renewed and extended. 

The second is the Federal-debt paper 
competition goes on unchecked and un- 
corrected by either the Stephens bill or 
the Patman bill. The Members of the 
House should understand this. 

The present competition in the money 
market, if uncorrected and if it persists, 
will destroy the homebuilding program 
in our country if the Home Loan Bank 
Board should use its new power to regu- 
late interest rates below the competitive 
rate of other forms of indebtedness. 

Our path seems clear to me. It is 
folly to continue to rely on voluntary 
restraints. The “jawbone” policy of 
urging voluntary restraints has never 
worked for very long. 

It is not working now. We are hell 
bent for inflation, with all its attendant 
ills of financial losses, disruption of 
production, and economic stagnation. 

It is time to pass a tax bill and absorb 
some of the surplus earnings of our 
booming business operation. 

We should immediately suspend the 
7-percent rapid amortization accelera- 
tion provisions on capital investment. 
We are not short of consumer goods, and 
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our present capacity to produce the 
quantity of goods for peace and war is 
adequate during this pending crisis in 
fiscal affairs. Capital investment has 
risen 73 percent since 1961. 

We should increase the tax on cor- 
porate profits by 4 to 5 percent. Most 
of our corporations are making unparal- 
leled profits. They can stand a 4 or 5 
percent increase. 

Tax receipts from these two sources 
will help to remove the dominating pres- 
sure of sale of Federal debt instruments. 

Mr. Speaker, I am aware of the fact 
that the Republican Members have been 
advocating tax increases for some time, 
and they may welcome me as a convert 
to at least part of their economic philos- 
ophy on fiscal management, 

But let me state very clearly that I 
have not adopted that part of their phi- 
losophy which says this country cannot 
have “guns and butter” at the same time. 

I say that we can wage the war in Viet- 
nam against Communist advance in 
southeast Asia and at the same time wage 
the war here at home against illiteracy, 
poverty, disease, and the decay of our 
cities. 

We can wage both wars because our 
national security demands the dual effort. 

We can wage both efforts because our 
productive economy can sustain the dual 
effort. 

We can provide the goods for war and 
goods to strengthen our productive econ- 
omy here at home. 

Our industrial production has in- 
creased 44 percent since 1961, and per- 
sonal income has gone up 39 percent. 

We can produce the food from the 
fields and we can produce the goods from 
our factories. There is no shortage of 
consumer goods. We will carry over 1 
million automobiles of the 1966 models. 
Our factories, our warehouses, and our 
retail stores are full of appliances—TV 
sets, refrigerators, and all other house- 
hold appliances, 

So all we have to do, if we want more 
production, is to turn the productive 
forces in our Nation loose, as we did in 
World War II. 

Lift the limitation on agricultural pro- 
duction. 

Use our industrial productive capacity 
two shifts instead of one, or three shifts 
instead of two. 

We did these things in World War II, 
and we have more and better capabilities 
of production today than we had then. 
We can produce what we need to take 
care of our own people and to win the 
war. 

Yes, we can have “guns and butter.“ 

But we cannot have “guns and butter 
and higher and higher corporate profits” 
based on a special investment tax credit 
5 7 percent and a reduced corporate tax 
evel. 

We must remember that we reduced 
the corporate tax level 3.2 percent only 
about 3 years ago. We should, at the 
very least, increase the corporate tax by 
3.2 percent to its former level. 

We are in a double war on internal 
problems and against communism in 
southeast Asia. We can win both wars. 
We need not surrender in either. 
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Mr. Speaker, this is an election year. 
A tax increase in an election year, I am 
told, is a dangerous political move. 

I believe we underestimate the courage 
and the patriotism of the average citizen. 

I believe the average citizen realizes 
the necessity for our struggle in Vietnam. 
He is worried, as we are all worried, about 
this frustrating effort we are making to 
keep southeast Asia from slipping into 
the Communist orbit of control. But he 
instinctively feels that we cannot sur- 
render with honor, nor can we withdraw 
without a loss of prestige for ourselves 
and a loss of freedom for the numerous 
nations in southeast Asia who depend on 
our assistance. 

I believe the average citizen is also 
worried now about the inflation in prices, 
and interest rates, too. I believe he will 
applaud this Congress if it faces up to 
the realities of fiscal threats and dangers. 

I believe the President should take the 
difficult political first step of asking for 
the investment credit repeal before the 
election. 

I believe the President should an- 
nounce the equally difficult second step 
on a contingency basis, authorized by 
Congress to be taken if necessary to halt 
the rising tide of inflation. The second 
step, of course, is the raise in the corpo- 
rate profit tax. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the Con- 
gress should rise above partisan or ex- 
ecutive-legislative conflict and exert its 
own leadership and responsibility. If we 
do this, we will add immeasurably to the 
stature of Congress in the eyes of the 
average citizen, and our courage and ac- 
ceptance of responsibility will be ap- 
plauded by our constituents. 

Therefore I suggest that the President 
request, as a first step, the cancellation 
of the 7-percent capital investment credit 
immediately. I believe this justifiable 
action will slow up planning for huge ex- 
penditures in commercial and industrial 
expansion, an expansion which we do not 
need at this time. 

This area of expansion is, in my opin- 
ion, the major inflationary private sec- 
tor force on the money market. 

I suggest thet the President request, 
as a second step, standby authority to 
make effective a congressionally author- 
ized 4- or 5-percent increase in the tax 
on corporate profits. If the first step 
does not slow up the inflationary pressure 
on the money market, the second step 
could be taken to achieve at least a halt 
and possibly a decline in the trend of 
rising rates. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REUSS. I want to associate my- 
self with the statesman-like analysis of 
the gentleman from California and com- 
mend him for bringing this issue to the 
floor this afternoon. As a member of the 
Congressional Joint Economic Commit- 
tee, part of my business is to be con- 
cerned with the very issues that the 
gentleman is touching upon this after- 
noon. I would like to recall to the gen- 
tleman from California some of the rec- 
ommendations made by the Congres- 
sional Joint Economic Committee in its 
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annual report of March 17, 1966, because 
the parallel of what the gentleman sug- 
gests this afternoon and what was en- 
visaged back in March is striking indeed. 
First let me quote to the gentleman an 
overall black letter theme from our re- 
port of last March. 

Let no one at home or abroad doubt (1) 
the ability of the United States to support, if 
need be, simultaneous programs of military 
defense of freedom and economic and social 
progress for our people, or (2) our capacity 
and our preference to live and grow eco- 
nomically without the stimulus of Govern- 
ment spending on national defense or com- 
petitive arms race. 


I mention that because that construc- 
tive overall thought I believe is central to 
the remarks of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. 

Let me quote another black letter par- 
agraph from the Congressional Joint 
Economic Comniittee's report: 

It appears to the committee that there are 
good possibilities that the economy will go 
beyond the $722 billion projected for 1966. 
There are signs that price pressures may 
prove stronger than the Administration ex- 
pected. 


In any event that prediction has hap- 
pily or unhappily turned out to be true, 
and I think the gentleman therefore does 
well to address himself to some of the 
things that we should now do. I myself 
regret that we have not done some of 
these things earlier, but certainly better 
somewhat late than never. 

Let me go on now to give the detailed 
recommendations of the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee as of last 
March, and I believe they are equally or 
more apposite today of what should be 
done. I quote: 

We should immediately suspend the 7 per- 
cent investment credit provision in view of 
the extraordinary exuberance indicated by 
investment programs. 

This is one of the major inflationary 
threats of this year— 


And so it turned out to be. A second 
recommendation is: 

A tax program should be designed and en- 
acted immediately. on a stand-by basis with 
the provision that it should come into effect 
whenever Congress passes and the President 
signs a joint resolution bringing it into 
operation. 


I believe that is almost precisely the 
second recommendation in the tax field 
that the gentleman has made. 

Mr. Speaker, I would point out that 
the implementation of those recommen- 
dations months ago or the broad imple- 
mentation of them now will not only re- 
move some inflationary pressures di- 
rectly, but will have two secondary ef- 
fects which as the gentleman has sug- 
gested would be most salutary for the 
economy. 

In the first place, to the extent that 
you repair the Federal revenues, to the 
extent of $3 or $4 or $5 billion about 
which the gentleman is talking, that 
would relieve to just that extent the 
necessity of the Treasury going to the 
money market and borrowing that 
money, and the removal of that amount 
of money from the money market would 
in and of itself ease monetary pressure, 
permitting lower interest rates. 
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And, Mr. Speaker, I would hope this 
would hasten the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem into a policy of lowering its entire 
interest rate structure ceilings. 

Mr. Speaker, the second and perhaps 
equally important effect of this action 
would be as follows: By slightly dimin- 
ishing the enormous pool of profits by 
American industry, as has recently been 
brought out lately, this would represent 
an understandable incentive and motive 
for workers through their labor unions 
to not ask for a share of that enormous 
profit pot by requesting wage increases, 
which in a given case might exceed even 
reasonably arrived at wage guideposts. 

Therefore, I particularly commend the 
gentleman from California for his fiscal 
and taxation suggestions. And, since 
they are under consideration at the high- 
est levels in our executive branch, I join 
the gentleman from California in the 
hope that they will be favorably received 
by the President and forwarded to the 
Congress. 

Mr, Speaker, I join the gentleman from 
California now in pledging my support 
and my vote for that kind of a tax pro- 
gram, however politically unpopular it 
might turn out to be, because I think 
if we are to bring this country to full 
employment without inflation, in the 
end the American people will applaud 
the administration and the Congress 
for it. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to revert 
briefly to a few other admonitions of this 
year’s Joint Economic Committee report 
in which the Joint Economic Committee 
said: 

In the committee’s view, lack of coordina- 
tion in the use of the Government's principal 
stabilization tools is untenable in a modern, 
dynamic society. There should be legislation 
to bar any repetition. 


Fortunately, Mr: Speaker, both the 
Patman and the Stephens bills which 
will be before this body later on this 
week do contain legislative provisions to 
require coordination between the various 
elements of the executive branch before 
they launch upon any major new mone- 
tary activity, and I hope that this legis- 
lation will be enacted because it is a vital 
necessity to a well-articulated and co- 
ordinated policy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, first I 
want to thank the gentleman from Wis- 
consin for his comments today and for 
his thinking along the lines that I am 
thinking. But on the point that the 
gentleman just referred to with reference 
to both the Patman and the Stephens 
bills, it does provide for consultation be- 
tween the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
Home Loan Bank Board, and the Federal 
Reserve System. 

Mr. REUSS. And the Federal Reserve 
System. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And the Federal 
Reserve bank. 

But it does not make it mandatory 
that, for instance, the Secretary of the 
Treasury approve—and it would seem to 
me that an amendment in that respect 
would be necessary. After the consulta- 
tion, that action would be taken on the 
approval of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. It seems to me an amendment such 
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I hope there will be some considera- 
tion as to strengthening the consultative 
features, and making it effective by plac- 
ing the power in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who really is in charge of our 
fiscal policy under our system of govern- 
ment. To give him the power to ap- 
prove the considered action by this group, 
I think a consultative, considered action 
is long overdue. But I would like to see 
that point strengthened. 

Will the gentleman agree with me that 
neither the Patman nor the Stephens 
bill will correct the present situation of 
something like $19 billion in certificates 
of deposit issued by the banks, in that 
those certificates of deposit, under both 
bills, under the grandfather clause, can 
be renewed ad infinitum? They can be 
transferred and renewed by the trans- 
ferees. So you have, you might say, a 
permanent freezing of something like 
$19 billion in these certificates of deposit. 

So neither the Patman bill nor the 
Stephens bill corrects that point. It only 
goes to the point of a reduced interest 
rate in future CD's in the area of under 
$100,000. 

Is that not true? 

Mr. REUSS. It is substantially true. 

I should say that the Stephens bill 
says nothing on this point either way. 
The Stephens bill does not talk about 
interest rate ceilings or anything of the 
sort and hence does not have, as the 
Patman bill does, a grandfather clause; 
since there is no lowering of the ceiling 
ar is no necessity for talking about 

at. 

But, let me address myself to the Pat- 
man bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is true, but by 
not even trying to freeze the certificates 
of deposit in the so-called thrift and 
consumer areas, the Stephens bill is 
strangely silent as to the basic cause for 
the hemorrhage in the savings and loan 
deposits from the savings and loan in- 
stitutions. Something like 30 percent, 
I believe it is estimated, did go into the 
banks under these low-amount, short- 
term, high-interest bank certificates of 
deposit. So it is strangely silent. It does 
not even move toward correcting that or 
even freezing it. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman], whom I do not see 
here this afternoon, will certainly be glad 
to hear from the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia that his bill does not go far 
enough. 

However, as long as the gentleman has 
asked me about this grandfather clause, 
I would say this, that the so-called 
grandfather clause in the Patman bill 
does indeed apply to existing certificates 
of deposit and says that they may be 
renewed at the existing rate of 4% per- 
cent, or whatever it is, provided they 
were made before the effective date of 
the proposed legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentle- 
man that in my judgment there has to be 
something like that in the legislation to 
prevent a very severe and sudden squeeze 
on the banks. 

If, overnight, we attempted to liquidate 
$19 billion worth of certificates of de- 
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posit, negotiable certificates of deposit 
to the banking system, we would do to 
our banking system something that I am 
sure they do not want, to put them ina 
credit bind. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I would agree with 
the gentleman on that point. 

Mr.REUSS. Let me say to the gentle- 
man that as the gentleman from Texas 
would surely say, the bill is not a vain 
thing. While it does have this grand- 
fathering provision, the gentleman from 
California should bear in mind that a 
large portion of the certificates of deposit 
are of a corporate nature; that is to say, 
they are ma’ by a corporation which 
has money in its cigarbox for 30 or 60 
days. At the end of that time, it is going 
to have to pay it to Uncle Sam by reason 
of a taxpayment. When the corpora- 
tion liquidates that certificate of deposit 
under the Patman bill, it is gone forever 
and it cannot be renewed. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If it is liquidated. 

Mr. REUSS. So let the gentleman 
from California have no fear that the 
Patman bill will not markedly reduce the 
amount of certificates of deposit now held 
in the banking system at 544 percent, it 
will. 
Mr. HOLIFIELD, Well, I hope it will, 
but I fear if it is an indebtedness paper 
that is valuable, that rather than being 
liquidated it might be transferred for 
eash to another holder and thereby 
allowed to perpetuate itself. That is one 
of the fears I have about the grandfather 
clause in the Patman biil. But I expect 
that it is a partial move toward correct- 
ing a situation that suddenly has arisen 
which has cut the throat of the savings 
and loans and thereby brought the con- 
struction of homes to a standstill in my 
State of California, and I think through- 
out the United States this same falloff 
in homebuilding has occurred. I fear 
that in this great construction business 
debacle that is about to take place we are 
starting the seeds of a depression. This 
is my fear in that field. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman. makes 
his point very strongly, I think. In es- 
sence, what he is saying is that it is 
ironical indeed that at a time when we 
are in many areas of the economy—in 
heavy industry particularly—moving to- 
ward something like full employment— 
in many areas something like 2 percent 
unemployed, which is pretty good—at 
that same time in the homebuilding in- 
dustry, an industry singled out by Con- 
gress for the last 30 years as of great 
social value to this country, that we now 
have something like 9 percent of the 
work force unemployed and great num- 
bers of homebuilders in financial dis- 
tress, not to mention what is happening 
to the financial intermediaries, the sav- 
ings and loan rssociations, 

Therefore, nothing could be more sen- 
sible, looking at our economy as a whole, 
than to reallocate our admittedly some- 
what scarce credit resources to come to 
the aid of the homeowner, present or 
would-be, and the homebuilder, and in 
the process build more homes, put those 
9 percent unemployed back to work, put 
those unemployed builders with their 
equipment back to work, and by so do- 
ing, what. better method of sopping up 
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inflationary spending power in this 
country could you get than in giving peo- 
ple what they want and what they can- 
not now buy for a shortage of credit. 

So I applaud the overall seamless 
web of across-the-board approach of 
the gentleman from California, because 
as he correctly observes, full employ- 
ment without an inflationary economy, 
which is what we want to have, can be 
obtained only by a mix of a sound fiscal 
spending policy, a sound taxing policy, 
and a sound monetary and credit policy, 
plus such adjuncts like. wage-price 
guideposts, which, not very meaningful 
in and of themselves, can be effective if 
they are engrafted upon an overall, 
sound policy structure. 

Once again I wish to thank the gen- 
tleman for bringing this subject to our 
attention. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank the gentle- 
man. I see my highly respected friend, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman], 
on the floor. I have long listened with 
interest to him and followed his advice 
in many, many fields, and I am very 
much interested in this attempt. I am 
traditionally a low-interest man. I want 
to see us move into the low-interest field 
as quickly as possible. 

My criticism—and it is a constructive 
type of criticism and I hope it is help- 
ful—is that I cannot see in either Mr. 
Parman’s bill or in Mr. STEPHENS’ bill an 
adequate response to this tremendous 
domination. of the market by high-in- 
terest paper, such as the Treasury notes 
that were sold about a week ago for 5.84, 
and then some of the certificates of the 
Home Loan Bank Board sold for 6.10. 
When we are faced with this type of 
billions and billions of dollars competing 
in the marketplace I just do not see how 
the Patman bill or the Stephens bill is a 
strong enough effort and a big enough 
effort to turn the tables and start back 
toward where I think we all want to get, 
and which I think is a lower interest 
level than we have at the present time. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Spéaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. SISK. I appreciate the gentleman 
yielding. I simply want to take this op- 
portunity to commend my colleague from 
California for the statement that he has 
made, and particularly to call to the at- 
tention of the House the many weeks and 
months of work that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. HOLIFIELD], has done in 
an attempt to try to reach some reason- 
able solution or some approach to this 
whole situation of interest rates, of the 
problems of savings and loans, and as 
between savings and loan associations 
and the banks and other financial insti- 
tutions in this country. 

This has been a very grave and a very 
serious situation in California for many, 
many months. I know the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLIFIELD]. has 
done a great deal of work and study. 
So at this time I commend him. I do 
not see any ready answers, but I am 
happy for one reason: that these two 
bills are coming before us tomorrow and 
that it will give us an opportunity at 
least to discuss the subject. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. I thank my col- 
league from California [Mr. Sisk] for 
his kind remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. HOLI- 
FIELD was allowed to proceed for 5 ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I asked for this ex- 
tension because of my sincere respect and 
high regard for the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman] to whom I now 
yield. 

Mr. PATMAN, Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

I consider the gentleman from Califor- 
nia to be one of the most knowledgeable 
Members of this House. I have great 
respect for him. He has great respect 
for all Members of the House, and we 
listen to what he says. I appreciate his 
yielding to me. 

I want to make one or two suggestions. 
The bill that will come up to the House 
tomorrow, H.R. 14026, has a definite di- 
rection toward lower and lower interest 
rates, because in December 1965, when 
the Federal Reserve bank took upon it- 
self, in defiance of the President of the 
United States, to increase interest rates 
from 4 to 5% percent on certificates of 
deposit, a jump of 3742 percent, that was 
a revolutionary and drastic and, I say, 
an irresponsible step. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman completely on that statement. 

Mr. PATMAN. It showed they were 
doing things irrespective of, and without 
regard to, the public interest. I person- 
ally believe it was one of the worst steps 
that has ever been taken in the his- 
tory of this country in the direction of 
depriving people of necessary credit at 
reasonable rates of interest. It was very 
destructive. 

The argument is made that H.R. 14026, 
if enacted, would jeopardize the liquidity 
of so many banks in our country if they 
were not permitted to hold onto these 
certificates of deposit. 

So we yielded in this respect: With 
the help of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin, we wrote into the bill what is known 
as the “grandfather clause.” It permits 
the banks, although the rate is rolled 
back to 4% percent, to maintain these 
certificates at the current outstanding 
rates under regulation Q. 

The other bill is the Stephens bill. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Before we get to the 
Stephens bill, may I say to the gentle- 
man that my concern goes to the point 
that I am afraid this $19 billion worth 
of certificates of deposit will be perpetu- 
ated. If I had the feeling that even the 
estimated $6 billion that are in deposits 
under $100,000 would be liquidated, I 
would feel much happier about this. I 
am afraid that will not happen, however. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me give the gentle- 
man a little bit of consolation. 

This bill is only for 1 year. The object 
is that during that time the committees 
of the House and the Senate will get to- 
gether and present a bill which will take 
care of the situation about which the 
gentleman is now concerned, and about 
which I am concerned. 
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I do not believe personally that the 
CD's ever belonged in the banking system 
like we have them today. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
means in the low amounts and short 
term? 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, in any direction. 
One hundred years ago we had the same 
situation with bank currency. Each 
bank issued its own currency. A bank 
would close up because of insolvency, and 
people would have currency all over the 
country, and nobody could get his money. 

We have the same thing now, that 
could be abused in the same way—that 
is, the interest-bearing negotiable certifi- 
cates of deposit. They are nothing more 
nor less than interest-bearing currency. 
The only difference between now and 100 
years ago is that the currency was not 
interest bearing. These are interest 
bearing. 

This type of negotiable certificate of 
deposit was practically unknown until 
1960. It came up in 1960, and the big 
banks were issuing these certificates of 
deposit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
time of the gentleman from California 
has again expired. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HoLirreLp] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. They were issuing the 
certificates of deposit for 4 percent at 
that time. That was 1960. At the end 
of 1960 there was only 81 ½ billion worth 
outstanding. 

In 1961 they commenced to issue more 
and more and more, until they ran up 
to $1612 billion worth by the end of 
1965. That is when they got into a 
squeeze. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, the sordid 
thing about this is that the object was 
to get the managers of these huge cor- 
porate accounts, running into hundreds 
of millions of dollars, to leave the market 
for short-term U.S. Government secu- 
rities and go to the New York banks and 
buy certificates of deposit, because the 
Federal Reserve wanted to arbitrarily 
raise interest on short-term securities. 
That was a sordid thing. I believe it 
was against the interest of the American 
people. 

It was what they called Operation 
Twist, to keep down long-term bonds 
and run up short-term bonds. Of course, 
that made a race between Government 
short-term securities and certificates of 
deposit in these big banks. 

By the end of last year, the banks 
were in a squeeze. They were hurting. 
They had to renew those certificates of 
deposit. That is when they called on the 
Federal Reserve. They said, We have to 
have help, and we have to have it now. 
You have to raise the rate not only to 
4 or 44% percent, but to 5 or 54%. We do 
not know how we will be able to pay. 
We are in a squeeze.” 
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So it was not in the public interest that 
this was done. It was done for a few 
banks in the United States of America 
who had gotten into this plight, a bed 
they had made themselves. 

I wish to state to the gentleman, we 
have considered all of these things he has 
mentioned. The object here is to have a 
year, in which we can iron out these 
inequalities among all the financial 
institutions. 

I know that the order of December 
1965 was aimed partly at the savings 
and loans. They were reaching for the 
savings and loans. They do not want the 
savings and loans, the credit unions, and 
the mutual savings banks in competition 
with the commercial banks. It was very 
plain. 

I will say that one piece of evidence— 
which can be documented, which no- 
body can deny—is that in 1965, when 
they raised those rates 3742 percent, they 
only raised the rates that would hurt 
the thrift institutions. 

If they had wanted to help the savers, 
the biggest savers in this country are 
what are called the passbook savers. 
They carry passbooks from commercial 
banks. They put money in. They put 
the passbook through the window, and 
have it noted. Those are the passbook 
savers, 

Does the gentleman know that 
amounts to $47 billion now? That is a 
huge amount. The fact is they would 
not raise that, and it is only 4 percent. 
It is only 4 percent. If they had wanted 
to help the public interest, they would 
have raised the rate for the passbook 
savers, but they did not touch it. That 
left it at 4 percent, which shows all they 
were after was to make it hard on their 
competitors, the savings and loans and 
credit unions and mutual savings banks. 

Mr, HOLIFIELD. I agree with the 
gentleman in his explanation. The gen- 
tleman knows in California we have $25 
billion out of a total of $111 billion, I be- 
lieve, that there is on deposit in savings 
and loans in the Nation, We have $25 
billion in California in the California 
savings and loans. We have had the 
greatest home building program out 
there in the last 20 years that any State 
in this Nation ever had, I will tell the 
gentleman from Texas that that home 
building program is grinding to a stop. 
Only those commitments that have al- 
ready been made and which are in the 
process of construction are continuing. 
Practically no new starts or loans for 
new construction or even for the transfer 
of old houses in cases of sales and refi- 
nancing are being made by the savings 
and loans of California. Something has 
to be done about this situation. I know 
that the gentleman in his heart has the 
best interests of the savings and loans 
because he has supported them over the 
years, as I have. That is because they 
have built homes for the people of 
America far more in proportion than the 
banks have. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. This country is going 
through the worst wringer right now that 
it has ever gone through creditwise, 
moneywise, and interestwise. I think 
that the interest rates today are higher 
in most respects than they have ever 
been in the modern history of the U.S. 
Government. They are squeezing out 
the home builders and making it hard on 
the small businessman. High interest is 
in favor of the big businessman because, 
No, 1, he can deduct it as a business ex- 
pense. That is not true as to the small 
businessman. Furthermore, big corpor- 
ate business can go public and get their 
money interest free. The little man can- 
not, Furthermore, there are lots of ad- 
vantages like retained earnings that the 
big corporation has and the little small 
businessman does not. People who ad- 
vocate high interest advocate, whether 
they know it or not, the liquidation of 
every small businessman in this country. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman from California has 
again expired. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Ho.irre.p] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, let me say 
that I was a little interested in the dis- 
cussion of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia. I am well aware that your Cali- 
fornia savings banks have doubled their 
deposits in the last 10 years. Are you 
aware that your California savings and 
loans have upset the whole banking 
structure in the east for many years? 

Talking about low-interest rates, we 
have seen California savings and loans 
run these screaming ads, of which there 
are at least 10 in yesterday’s New York 
Times. They have been doing this for 
years. I would be interested to know, if 
you have one-fourth of all the savings 
and loans in the United States on deposit 
in California, how much of that money 
was taken out of my State and out of the 
Metropolitan New York district. I ask 
that because I make up income taxes and 
I am amazed at some people who can 
hardly read and write having $10,000 
that they have shifted out to California. 
When our bank was paying 3% percent 
interest and we were making loans for 5 
percent we were always up against the 
high rates of the California market. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time 
of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I hate 
to do this, but I am going to ask for 3 
additional minutes because I want to re- 
ply to the gentleman if there is no ob- 
jection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I know I am keep- 
ing the clerks here and I am keeping the 
gentleman here who has the unanimous- 


consent requests to make. However, I 
want to say this: In America we have a 
free flow of money to the point of need. 
There has been the greatest growth in 
the Nation in the State of California in 
population. We forged ahead of every 
State in the Union. When those people 
come from the States of the East to Cali- 
fornia they have to have homes to live 
in. They have the highest per capita 
earning power in California that they 
have in any State in the Union. And 
they can afford to pay interest rates that 
are a little bit higher than some of the 
people in the East can pay. But the 
gentleman from New Jersey (Mr. Par- 
TEN] has not been defrauded in any way, 
because always in the gentleman’s State 
there was plenty of money at the rates 
that were being paid to build the housing 
that needed to be built in his State. So 
the gentleman from New Jersey was not 
defrauded. The money that went to 
California was money that was put to use 
and the people of California trade with 
the people of the gentleman’s State. 
There is a reciprocal flow back and forth 
of goods and services and interest on the 
bonds that are held in the gentleman’s 
State, and all that sort of thing. 

So, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman is 
looking at a very narrow segment of the 
flow of money. When the gentleman 
gets to the point where he will take a 
position that money must stop at State 
levels, because some other State needs it 
worse and is willing to pay more for it, 
then the gentleman is fighting the entire 
theory of our Government, which is that 
moneys shall flow freely and without re- 
striction to the point of need. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course; I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I come from the great 
State of Wisconsin which just sees this 
money go back and forth on its way to 
California and vice versa. 

Would the gentleman from California 
answer this question: 

Does not the money paid through 
higher interest rates by the California 
savings and loan associations inure to 
the benefit of the small savings and loan 
associations everywhere? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Why, of course. It 
comes right back to the depositors in the 
gentleman’s State and the depositor 
spends it in the home State where the de- 
positor lives. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Of course I yield 
further to the gentleman from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. PATTEN. Now, Mr. Speaker, 
one more question. The gentleman from 
California is trying to say that f I am 
operating a bank and I hold the inter- 
est rate at 3.5 percent, that is perfectly 
legal, ethical, and everything else to allow 
another institution to tap the market and 
take off the cream? That is exactly what 
the savings and loan institutions have 
been doing. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
from New Jersey has made a statement 
and I will say to the gentleman that there 
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has never been a uniform interest rate 
between States, there has never been a 
uniform interest rate as between cities 
and there has never been a uniform 
interest rate as between banks and there 
has never been a uniform interest rate 
as between savings and loan institutions. 
There will always be variable interest 
rates as between the various entities of 
finance and there will always be bonds 
in the gentleman’s State which are sold 
to the various buyers in the money mar- 
ket and which will yield different rates 
of interest. 

When we desert the principle of free 
flow of money between the States of the 
United States based on their separate 
needs for investment funds, then we are 
striking at the foundation of free enter- 
prise and the freedom to invest funds on 
the basis of favorable yield. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Topp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.TODD. Mr. Speaker, Monday was 
Labor Day, and it was an important 
day for the Third Congressional District 
of Michigan, which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress. It was on this day 
precisely 100 years ago, that the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium was founded. It is on 
this day that the Nation pauses in honor 
of the labor movement, which has con- 
tributed so much to the economic 
progress and well-being of our Nation. 
And it was on this day, September 5, 
1966, that President Johnson visited 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

His visit, to attend ceremonies marking 
the 100th anniversary of Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, was an unusual one, for it 
gave appropriate recognition to the im- 
mense services to the health and welfare 
of our citizens which the sanitarium has 
provided. Mr. Louis Gordon, admin- 
istrator of the sanitarium, is to be con- 
gratulated not only for the excellence 
of his institution but also for the well- 
arranged ceremonies marking its anni- 
versary. 

President Johnson was met by crowds 
which were estimated to be as large as 
80,000. His speech, delivered on the 
lawn of the sanitarium to the largest 
crowd seen in the city of Battle Creek 
within memory, was a significant state- 
ment of progress this country has made 
in health care. It pulled together the 
diverse strands of development in this 
vital field. It served to pinpoint not 
only the immense strides that have been 
made in the last hundred years, but also 
the challenges and opportunities which 
will face us in the future. 

It is appropriate, Mr. Speaker, for this 
speech to be brought to the attention of 
the Congress and I hereby ask unanimous 
consent that it be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. . 

We have gathered here in Battle Creek to 
honor an institution and the man who gave 
it life, 

It is impossible to put a price on the value 
that such a man as Dr. Kellogg has contrib- 
uted to our nation. But we can estimate 
the terrible cost inflicted on our nation by 
disease. That cost must be measured not 
only in doctor bills and hospital fees and 
medicine but also in the cost of lost earnings 
and lost production, 

Our experts have calculated that mental 
illness will cost nearly $8 billion in 1966; 
cancer, almost $3 billion; heart disease, $7 
billion; the common cold and other respira- 
tory diseases, $54 billion; rheumatism and 
arthritis, nearly $3 billion. 

This year alone, the total cost to our 
country in all illnesses will amount to more 
than $62 billion—nearly one-tenth of our 
gross national product. 

This tragic waste is borne in sorrow by 
almost every household. Its price comes 
highest to those least able to pay: to older 
Americans trying to live out their lives in 
comfort and security and usefulness; to our 
very young, for death still takes a large toll 
in the cradle; and to our minority groups, 
for the man whose skin is colored lives seven 
years less than his fellow American, and twice 
as many Negro children die in their first year 
as white children, 

Dollars alone serve as poor measuring in- 
struments for the cost of ill health. A great 
nation must also measure by other yard- 
sticks of progress and by other yardsticks of 
concern. A great people must share the 
vision of leaders like Dr. Kellogg. 

We have come a great way along the road 
of care and compassion for the afflicted. 

A century ago too few leaders showed little 
interest when pioneers like Dorothea Dix 
sought to provide better treatment for the 
insane. They turned deaf ears when Miss 
Dix appealed to state legislatures with the 
challenge, “I don’t ask of you the perform- 
ance of generous acts, but respectfully urge 
you to fulfill absolute obligations—the ob- 
ligations of man to his fellowman, rendered 
helpless and dependent through infirmities 
from which none are too rich to be exempt 
or too poor to escape.” 

Not very long ago, a person with mental 
problems was treated little better than an 
animal. He was consigned to the prison or 
to the despair of the lunatic asylum. Today, 
we know that most mental illness can be 
cured. And, we are working to build com- 
munity mental health centers where those 
who suffer can receive expert care and com- 
passionate guidance. Today, Battle Creek 
Sanitarium is helping chart the course in the 
fight against mental illness, 

We are beginning to make our mark on 
this dread disease. Ten years ago, our ex- 
perts predicted that state mental hospitals 
would be overcrowded with 200,000 more 
patients within the decade. But as a result 
of research and treatment, the mental hos- 
pital population today has been reduced by 
83,000 patients, 

Not very long ago, death from tuberculosis 
was thought to be an act of God immune to 
the efforts of man. In the last 15 years, 
medical progress has cut the TB death rate 
by 80 percent and hospital occupancy by 

Not very long ago, the crippling threat of 
polio struck terror in the heart of every 
mother in this country, and the annual list 
of victims numbered 34,000 citizens. Last 
year, with the help of vaccines, that number 
was nearly zero. 

These things did not happen by accident. 
They required hard work and costly invest- 
ment in money and manpower. They took a 
combined effort involving our National In- 
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stitutes of Health, our drug industries, our 
hospitals and clinics and our skilled doctors 
and nurses. They represent the great genius 
of creative federalism which brings together 
the energies of both public and private en- 
terprise. 

Before this decade ends, T predict we will 
make further breakthroughs in our concern 
for the afflicted. 

No longer will we condone the wanton 
waste that claims nearly 50,000 traffic deaths 
each year and results in over three million 
accident victims. The traffic safety bill 
which Congress just passed reveals this new 
determination to deal with the terror on our 
highways. 

Even under conditions as inhumane as war, 
we are mounting a ceaseless effort to care 
for the health of human beings. 

Today in Vietnam, no combat soldier ranges 
more than thirty minutes away from medical 
experts who can provide the life-saving skills 
he may require. No wounded soldier is more 
than a few hours away by jet transport from 
the best military hospitals in our nation. 

During World War II, three out of every ten 
men struck by weapon fire did not survive. 
In Vietnam, this rate has been cut to nearly 
one in ten. Of those who reach medical care, 
more than 98 out of every 100 survive. 

During World War II, 50 out of every 100 
soldiers with serious injuries to the blood 
vessels of their limbs underwent amputation. 
Today in Vietnam, with the delicate tech- 
niques of blood vessel surgery, less than 9 out 
of every 100 require amputation. 

In the near future, I plan to meet some 
who are working the miracles of medicine 
on far off battlefronts; I want to try to voice 
the debt of gratitude we owe them. 

Today all I shall be talking about is re- 
sponsibility. In Detroit this morning, I spoke 
of the self-responsibility that labor and man- 
agement must show if we are to avoid the 
threat of inflation. Later on, I shall talk in 
Dayton about the responsibility of our young 
people. In Lancaster, Ohio, I shall talk of 
our responsibility in the quest for peace. 

Here in Battle Creek, I cannot close with- 
out a word about the responsibility of those 
who guard our nation’s health. It cannot be 
imposed by government. But government 
does share a lively concern for the progress 
of medical care and the costs of medical care. 
And so long as I am in office, we will make 
every effort to ensure the greatest possible 
progress at the lowest cost to the individual. 

For we shall be judged by future genera- 
tions. I am anxious about their verdict on 
us all. I hope we give them reason to be 
charitable. I hope they will conclude by our 
deeds we extended the boundary of compas- 
sion and gave new meaning to humanity and 
brought health and happiness to mankind. 


THE PRESIDENT VISITS 
DALLASTOWN 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CraLey] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection, 

Mr.CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, September 3, Dallastown, Pa., cele- 
brated its centennial, 100 years of incor- 
poration. Dallastown is part of the 19th 
Congressional District, just 7 miles from 
York, Pa., my home. 

The people of Dallastown had looked 
forward to this celebration for some time. 
They will never have a celebration like 
that of last Saturday, for Dallastown’s 
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centennial was made truly historic and 
unforgettable by the visit of President 
and Mrs. Johnson on Saturday afternoon. 
That was a visit the people of this Penn- 
sylvania community of 3,700 inhabitants 
will long remember. 

The President and Mrs. Johnson and 
their party brought with them an en- 
thusiasm, a warmth, an interest that 
was contagious. The people of Dallas- 
town responded with equal fervor. I 
know these Pennsylvanians well. I know 
their reserve, their restraint. This was 
all forgotten in their delight with the 
visit of the President and the First Lady 
to help them celebrate the centennial. 

September 3, 1966, was the first time in 
Dallastown’s history that the President 
of the United States had paid them a 
visit. Nor will they forget it. Until 
Saturday they had only read about Presi- 
dent Johnson’s visits around the country. 
This weekend the people of Dallastown 
and the surrounding country found out 
that no town is too small, nor unimpor- 
tant to the President. They met the 
President, they shook his hand, they 
heard him speak. It was a rare and 
impressive experience for us all. 

Mr. Speaker, we are indebted to Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson for their visit, for 
the memories they left with us, for the 
pleasure and fame they imparted to 
Dallastown, Pa., and its centennial cele- 
bration. 

The Harrisburg Sunday News con- 
tained a perceptive article commenting 
on the significance of the Presidential 
visit to Dallastown which I shall include 
here in the RECORD. 

Also, President Johnson delivered an 
interesting and pertinent speech at the 
Dallastown contennial. He spoke to the 
crowd, many of them Pennsylvania 
farmers, about the importance of rural 
areas, about the problems of the cities, 
about the promise of rural life in the fu- 
ture. He offered the hope that we shall 
be able to move machines to men, instead 
of uprooting people to man machines in 
large urban areas. The President com- 
mented on the fact that statistics indi- 
cate that most people would rather live 
in rural areas than in heavily urbanized 
centers. 

I should like to include this speech in 
the Record so that many more may read 
and ponder the President’s remarks on 
that occasion, 

The article and speech follow: 

[From the Harrisburg (Pa.) Sunday News, 
Sept. 4, 1966] 
‘THE PRESIDENT VisIrs DALLASTOWN 

It isn’t every day that a President of the 
United States pays a visit to a small town. 

In fact, Presidential visits to small towns 
are extremely rare occasions these days. 

The little York County village of Dallas- 
town, therefore, pulled one of the real big 
deals of the year in getting President John- 
son as the star attraction for its centennial 
celebration. 

A lot of reasons have been advanced for 
President Johnson’s acceptance of the invita- 
tion to Dallastown and not the least of them 
dealt with political aspects. That's always 
a safe assumption because it is impossible 
to separate the Presidency and politics in 
the American scheme of things. 

But apart from politics, we would guess 
that President Johnson grasped the oppor- 
tunity to go to Dallastown because he is 
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aware, as have been all men who have oc- 
cupied that office, that it is in the thou- 
sands of small towns such as Dallastown 
that he sees the real face of this nation. 

Here in these towns, solid and enduring, 
are the roots of America, Here in these 
towns the Presidents of this nation have 
long found the strength to help them carry 
the awesome burden that is the Presidency. 

And while Dallastown Saturday had a 
day it won’t soon forget it is just as true 
that President Johnson won't forget the 
tremendous tribute paid to the Presidency 
by that little town in southeastern Penn- 
Sylvania. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE 
DALLASTOWN, Pa., CENTENNIAL 


Mayor Orwig, Governor Scranton, my good 
friend Congressman CRALEY: 

I am very grateful to you, my friend, NEI- 
MAN CRALEY, for inviting me here to Dallas- 
town for your 100th Anniversary. 

Congressman CraLEy’s District, York, Cum- 
berland and Adams Counties, has seen a lot 
of history, and as a Member of the 89th Con- 
gress, Congressman CraLey and the other 
members of the distinguished Pennsylvania 
Delegation who are here with me today have 
helped to write a lot of history. 

A very important part of our program ef- 
fort to build the America of Tomorrow is 
pollution control. A very able former Con- 
gressman from this District, Jim Quigley, is 
one of the key people in the Nation in this 
program. 

I have named him as the Commissioner of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Admin- 
istration in the Department of the Interior. 

Joining NEIMAN CraLey and me here today 
are several of his colleagues and my friends 
from the very fine Pennsylvania Delegation 
in the House of Representatives: Congress- 
man GEORGE RHODES, Congressman Frank 
CLank, Congressman JOHN KUNKEL, Con- 
gressman JAMES FULTON. 

I am very pleased to be joined here today 
by a man who has the interest of Dallastown 
very much at heart as well as all the inter- 
ests of America and all of the interests of 
Pennsylvania’s many cities and towns be- 
cause we have always felt that he put his 
country before his party, Governor Bill 
Scranton and Mrs. Scranton. 

I would like to introduce to you two more 
very distinguished Governors from our 
neighboring States in this great heartland of 
America, States whose fortunes have been 
intertwined with those of Pennsylvania since 
the beginning of this Nation. I refer to Gov- 
ernor Charles Terry, of Delaware, and Gov- 
ernor Richard Hughes, of New Jersey. 

We are also very pleased to have with us 
two distinguished Congressmen from the 
great State of West Virginia that we visited 
earlier in the day, Ken HECHLER and JOHN 
SLACK. 

It is a great pleasure for me to see again 
today one of my friends of many years, one 
of your great native sons, your former Goyer- 
nor, George Leader. 

As Congressman Crary said to you, as a 
native of Texas I have come here today to 
acknowledge a debt. Your town was named 
in honor of a great citizen of Pennsylvania— 
President Polk’s Vice President, George Dal- 
las. George Dallas wanted Texas in the 
Union. He made it an issue in the campaign 
of 1844, and that helped President Polk get 
elected. 

Incidentally it also helped a later President 
who happened to come from Texas. 

But I have a second reason for wanting to 
visit you. They told me that Dallastown is 
one of the loveliest small towns in Penn- 
sylvania, 

In the little town in Texas where I grew 
up, we used to say that in small towns the 
girls are fonder, and the dinner pails are 
fuller. I think a great many Americans seem 
to share that opinion. 
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Mrs, Johnson and I cannot tell you how 
deeply we appreciate this warm welcome from 
our fellow Americans of this great State. We 
have been visiting in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania for many years in your larger cities, 
in your rural towns. We are always glad to 
come and accept your invitation, and we 
always hate to leave. We look forward to 
your hospitality, your friendship, and your 
beautiful countryside. 

Pennsylvanians have a lot to be proud of. 
You have been a leader throughout this 
Nation in the field of education. You have 
been a leader for many years and have pro- 
duced some of the greatest leaders in Amer- 
ica in the field of conservation. 

You have been a leader in preserving 
American heritage in this country. You have 
been a leader in protecting the beauty of 
our land. 

You have been a leader in defending our 
security on battlefields around the world. 

For many years you have given our Nation 
the strong men and women in positions of 
leadership. And some of those men are here 
with me on this platform today. 

Ever since we became a Nation, Pennsyl- 
vanians have been leading and have been 
pushing us along the road to greater prog- 
ress and to greater freedom. Many of the 
concepts of American democracy first saw 
the light of day right here in your own great 
State of Pennsylvania. So Americans owe a 
lot to Pennsylvania. 

Like every other State you have had prob- 
lems, problems that were brought on by 
changing society. Your cities have grown 
and your rural areas have declined. You 
have had your urban blight, you have had 
rural undevelopment. 

But when you consider what cities like 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia have done to 
combat their urban problems, it shows us, 
again, that the American people can accom- 
plish just about anything that they set out 
to do. 

Your leadership in Washington is up to 
date on Pennsylvania needs in the 1960s. 
Working with your able Governor, working 
with your progressive State government in 
Harrisburg, with your city and county offi- 
cials, working with your fine, eble, strong 
Delegation in the House of Representatives— 
your own Congressman CraLey—we are going 
to continue to build Dallastown, to build 
Pennsylvania. 

As we meet here this afternoon, your sons 
and husbands are in Southeast Asia helping 
to defend the peace and the freedom of not 
just Dallastown but free men everywhere in 
the world. 

Here at home we are uniting and we are 
joining together to fight some crucial wars 
against the other enemies of freedom in the 
world. We are trying to conquer the tough- 
est enemies of all: Ignorance and prejudice, 
bigotry, disease and poverty. 

We think we can win these wars. We are 
confident our country will never be satis- 
fied until we have won them. 

To see you here gives us great encourage- 
ment to work all the harder for programs 
that will magnify the greatness of this land 
of ours. For when we worry about our prob- 
lems, let’s remember the problems that peo- 
ples in other lands are facing. 

Someone said to me yesterday they were 
concerned about the problems of inflation. 

Yes, our prices have gone up 10 percent 
since 1960. And our earned income, our 
wages, has gone up only 18 percent to pay 
that 10 percent with. And our profits are 
up only 83 percent. 

When we worry about our problems, let's 
remember the problems of peoples in other 
lands that they are facing at this hour. 

I don’t know of a single nation in the 
world—and I don’t know of a single people 
in the world—that we are ready to change 
places with. Do you? 
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We have the highest standard of living in 
the history of any peoples at any time in the 
history of all the world, and we are working 
to improve it even more. 

A few months ago, one of the poll-takers 
went out across the country asking this ques- 
tion: 

“If you could live anywhere in the United 
States that you wanted to, would you prefer a 
city, a suburban area, a small town or a 
farm?” 

Half of those polled said they preferred the 
small town or the farm. 

I didn’t get asked any questions in that 
poll, but you know where my vote would 
have been. 

What does this mean at a time when more 
and more Americans are moving to our big 
cities? 

It means that million of Americans feel 
deprived of a fundamental human right: 
The right to live where they choose. 

History records a long, hard struggle to 
establish man’s right to go where he pleases 
and to live where he chooses. It took many 
centuries—and many bloody revolutions— 
to break the chains that bound him to a 
particular plot of land, or confined him 
within the walls of a particular community. 

We lost that freedom when our children 
are obliged to live someplace else that is, if 
they want a job or if they want a decent 
education, 

Not just sentiment demands that we do 
more to help our farms and rural commu- 
nities. 

I think the welfare of this Nation demands 
it, And strange as it may seem, I think the 
future of the cities of America demands it, 
too, 

One of the greatest tasks facing our gen- 
eration is to rebuild the American city. That 
is why last year—more than 100 years after 
Abraham Lincoln created the Department 
of Agriculture—we created a Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, 

I am proud that those who live in cities 
achieved the recognition long due them. 

President John F, Kennedy started the 
fight to create a Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. I carried on that fight. 
I am glad the Congress successfully passed 
our bill and it is now an Act. 

I am concerned about the 50 million 
Americans who still live in communities of 
less than 50,000. The cities will never solve 
their problems unless we solve the problems 
of the towns and the smaller areas. 

So consider the problem of urban growth. 
If the present trends continue, by 1985 as 
many people will be crowded into our cities 
as occupy the entire Nation today, in 1966. 

That means people enough to make five 
more New Yorks, or that means people 
enough to make 25 more Washingtons. 

Many will migrate to the cities against 
their will, if we continue to allow this to 
happen. 

But should we or must we allow this to 
happen? Must we export our youth to the 
cities faster than we export our crops and 
our livestock to the market? 
in believe that we can do something about 

is, 

I believe with your help we can change 
this trend of going from the rural town, the 
small town, to the cities. 

To begin with, I think we can set a higher 
goal than parity for farm prices. We want 
to achieve full parity for all rural life in all 
places in this country. 

Today, a rural worker earns less for his 
day’s work than a city worker with similar 
skills. That is one reason why you have a 
labor shortage here in your own country. 

Today, a high school or college graduate 
sees a bigger future for himself always in a 
major city. That is why too many of your 
sons and daughters move to Philadelphia 


or to New York. 
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That same story is being repeated all over 
America. 

But I don’t think it has to happen. 

Modern industry and modern technology 
and modern transportation can bring jobs 
to the countryside rather than people to 


the cities. 


And modern government could also help. 

I want to see more factories located in 
rural regions. 

I want more workers able to supplement 
their incomes by part-time farming—and 
more farmers working part-time in industry. 

I want those who love the land to reap 
all the benefits of modern living. 

And we are working to make this happen. 

More than half of all the families who 
have benefitted from our public housing and 
urban renewal programs now live in com- 
munities of less than 50,000 people. 

Ninety-five out of every 100 urban plan- 
ning grants go to communities under 50,000. 

Four out of five of the communities re- 
ceiving public housing grants now have 
populations under 25,000. 

Ninety-seven out of every 100 public fa- 
cility loans to help build libraries and water 
systems have gone to communities with 
fewer than 25,000 people. 

I went to New England the week before 
last to dedicate one of the first rural water 
systems under new legislation that we have 
just passed under the guidance of Senator 
GEORGE AIKEN, the Dean of the Republican 
Party in the Senate, and under Congress- 
man Bos Poace, from my State. 

We need these thriving, healthy, rural 
areas, and we need thriving, healthy cities. 
But does it really make sense, on this great 
continent which God has blessed, to have 
more than 70 percent of our people crammed 
onto one percent of our land? 

We must rebuild our cities into better 
places to live, but we must clean out the 
slums, We must end the crime, and we must 
clear the polluted air. We must give these 
children their parks and their playgrounds, 
We must do much more than that. 

We must make better use of the 99 per- 
cent of this continent which lies outside of 
the big cities of America. 

We must ask more from and give more 
to communities like your own. For you have 
resources that no man can manufacture. 
You have space, you have room to breathe, 
you have an extra dimension of time. 

In our great cities, men travel an hour to 
get to work. In towns like yours, they can 
get there in minutes. 

We have major programs to promote high- 
speed urban transportation. But the same 
$4 million which produces one mile of a 
throughway in a city can create more than 
five miles of freeway in the countryside. 

By the year 2000—and that is only a third 
of a century away—there will be 130 million 
more Americans here on this earth than 
there are today. We grow at a rate of more 
than 6,000 new Americans every day. 

Each day, by our deeds, we shape the qual- 
ity of life for these children and for their 
children’s children. 

Each day, by the example we set, we are 
helping to shape the lives of hundreds of 
millions of people throughout the world. 

For this migration away from farms and 
countryside is universal—bringing heavy 
burdens to men and women in a hundred 
different lands. 

If we can begin to stem the migration in 
our own land, we will make our mark on 
history. 

I believe that we have the brains and the 
will and the imagination to make our mark. 

I believe that more and more of our people 
will choose to live in towns like Dallastown. 

I know they would, if they could come here 
and see what I am looking at this afternoon. 

I hope by my deeds as your President I 
will help to bring this about and help to 
make this possible for them. 
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Indeed, I know in the end what I said in 
the beginning, that this is where the girls 
are fonder and the dinner pails are fuller. 

Thank you. 


LABOR DAY, 1966—SPEECH OF I. W. 
ABEL, PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day—Labor Day, 1966—heard a great 
many words spoken about the dignity of 
labor, and about the goals which the 
American labor movement has achieved, 
and those which it continues to seek. 
Among the most eloquent of those state- 
ments was the speech broadcast by I. W. 
Abel, president of the United Steelwork- 
ers of America. 

I hope, as a longtime member of the 
Steelworkers, I may be forgiven a per- 
sonal note when I say that it has always 
been a source of pride to me that my 
union has been in the forefront of that 
part of the labor movement which fights, 
not only for labor’s immediate needs, but 
for the public interest. The steelworkers 
have long felt that only in a healthy 
economy can labor prosper—that only in 
a nation which is fighting vigorously 
against injustice and deprivation can the 
specific interests of the workingman be 
safeguarded. 

Mr. Abel said on this Labor Day: 

We must show the same unhesitating com- 
mitment to fighting slumism, poverty, igno- 
rance, prejudice, unemployment, bigotry and 
ill health that we show in fighting com- 
munism. 


I concur fully with his call to action, 
and I have unanimous consent that the 
full text of his Labor Day broadcast be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD: 


Text OF A SPECIAL LABOR Day BROADCAST MADE 
BY AFL-CIO VICE PRESIDENT I. W. ABEL, OF 
UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


(The broadcast was carried by the Mutual 
Radio Network at 9:15 p.m. (edt), Sept. 6 
and was heard in Washington over WWDC 
at 9:45 p.m. (edt) .) 

As we celebrate this traditional national 
holiday in honor of workers, most Americans 
have many things to be thankful for. On 
the surface, at least, all appears to be well 
for most of our citizens. But the surface 
picture is misleading because it covers up a 
number of things that should cause all of us 
serious concern. 

There are still too many harsh contradic- 
tions that still plague our society. Too many 
Americans are still outside the mainstream 
of our country’s abundance and democracy. 
And that is economically and morally wrong 
in what we like to call the world’s richest 
and most democratic nation. 

I am also deeply concerned over the fact 
that workers are still not sharing fairly in 
the record profits they help produce and that 
consumers continue to be victimized by 
higher and higher prices. The labor move- 
ment is also concerned over the increasing 
interest charges that contribute to the high 
cost of living and threaten to shrink the 
economy and cause unemployment. 
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And on this Labor Day 1966, I am more 
convinced than ever that labor unions— 
united, militant and progressive—are a 
necessary and vital part of our way of life 
because they not only serve the worker but 
also his community, state and nation. 

I want to talk first about some of the 
contradictions in our country that I men- 
tioned a moment ago. I am firmly con- 
vinced that this country must develop a new 
sense of urgency to end such contradic- 
tions. To do this, there must come a more 
genuine concern by the majority of Ameri- 
cans for the minority of Americans on the 
bottom rung of our society. When I talk 
about those on the bottom rung of our so- 
ciety I am talking about those imprisoned 
by slum housing, those living in poverty, 
and those who have jobs but who do not 
earn enough to lift them above the poverty 
line. We can no longer tolerate poverty 
amidst abundance, privation in the middle 
of plenty, equality for some and inequality 
for others, nor the injustice, hate and dis- 
crimination that mock the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution. 

Our cities’ slums, the poverty, the dis- 
crimination and the working poor are daily 
reminders that we desperately need an 
agenda of new priorities for tomorrow. 

Through the abundance of nature, the 
ability of man and the miracles of science, 
we stand at the threshold of being able to 
insure a decent standard of living for every 
person in our society. And to do so with the 
companion benefits of dignity and security 
in retirement. Yet we seem unable or un- 
willing to step across that threshold. Despite 
the heavy burden of Viet Nam, this nation 
can afford decent minimums of living for all. 
If this nation can plan and spend for space 
and war, it can also plan and spend for full 
employment, equality of opportunity and 
minimum standards of income, housing, 
education and health. 

Every riot and outbreak of violence that 
springs from hopelessness or hate is a con- 
fession of failure by our society. Each is a 
danger signal tolling the lateness of the hour 
for realistic and urgent planning to get at 
the root causes of such blots on America’s 
record. 

We must show the same unhesitating com- 
mitment to fighting slumism, poverty, ig- 
norance, prejudice, unemployment, bigotry 
and ill health that we show to fighting com- 
munism, Let us, by all means, continue to 
press for a satisfactory end to the fighting 
in Viet Nam but let us also fill in the gaps 
of the Great Society at home. When the At- 
torney General of the United States was 
asked a few days ago by a committee of the 
Senate whether there were any agitators con- 
nected with some of the recent riots in a 
number of cities, this is what he replied: 

“Yes, there were agitators involved, and 
these agitators were named disease and pov- 
erty and hunger and lack of opportunity.” 

And I might add that even if human agita- 
tors were at work in the cities, they would 
not be able to make any headway without 
the existence of the other agitators named 
by the Attorney General. 

If the current actions of Congress are a re- 
flection of the awareness for new priorities 
and urgent action on the domestic front, 
such actions do not offer much encourage- 
ment. The Senate, for example, not only has 
passed the largest Defense Department ap- 
propriation bill since the war-time year of 
1944—-slightly over $58 billion—but it passed 
it unanimously and provided $500 million 
more than the Pentagon asked for. 

Two Senators have commented on the 
eager willingness of Congress to appropriate 
what is needed—and in some cases more 
for national defense and space while ignoring 
other needs. Senator FULBRIGHT has ques- 
tioned the Senate's priorities and said it was 
“incredible” that armaments is the one pro- 
gram the Congress insists on appropriating 
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more money for than the Administration re- 
quests. He said it was ironic the Senate did 
not do it for health, or education or for other 
programs and concluded that the Senate 
lacked—in his words—‘a comprehension of 
what is going on.” 

Senator CLARK of Pennsylvania, noting 
the rapidity of action on defense and space 
legislation, noted that the Senate authorized 
$5 billion for the space program in just a few 
hours but—he added try to get money for 


education... for poverty ... to clean up 
our streams... to clean up our polluted 
air ...to rebuild our cities... try to do 


that and the same people who tell us we dare 
not cut a nickel from the space program will 
be voting against aid to education, against 
the poverty program, and voting to cut back 
the Great Society programs.” And Senator 
OCLank concluded by asking, “What has hap- 
pened to our sense of compassion in the Sen- 
ate?” There was no answer. 

It is extremely unfortunate that earthly 
problems cannot command the same support 
of those of outer space. It’s a sad commen- 
tary on our priorities that the problems of 
our rapidly-expanding urban areas fail to at- 
tract the same backing as our budget for the 
armed forces. In an effort to help the cities, 
President Johnson proposed a demonstra- 
tion cities” plan to attack blight in some 60 
selected cities at a cost of $2.3 billion over 
three years. The Senate cut this more than 
in half—to $900 million—and put it on a 
two-year “pilot” basis. Yet today, four mil- 
lion urban families live in substandard hous- 
ing. And today 14,000 infants suffer death, 
injury and infection each year due to rat 
bites. 

The sad fact is that even the scaled-down 
Senate version of the demonstration cities 
program may not pass the House. I wonder 
just how many orgies of hate and destruction 
We will have to endure before there is gen- 
uine realization that immediate and all-out 
action is mecessary to erase the degrading 
frustrations of life in city slums? The mes- 
sage should have gotten through by now. 

On this Labor Day 1966 I know we are all 
also concerned about high prices and what 
is causing them. All too readily too many 
attempt to place the blame on the trade 
union movement. 

Those who are guilty of this are ignoring 
the facts. Official and non-partisan Govern- 
ment figures reveal this picture of who is 
getting the biggest slices of the economic 
pie: Between 1960 and 1965, the net profits 
-of corporations increased 67 percent; pay- 
ments of dividends to stockholders increased 
43 percent; while the take-home pay of 
factory workers increased only 21 percent— 
and in terms of buying power, only 13 per- 
cent. In other words, the net profits of 
corporations increased more than three times 
as much as the take-home pay of factory 
workers, 

The culprits in the high cost-of-living sit- 
uation then are the record profit makers 
who refuse to share their prosperity with 
workers and consumers. The profitable com- 
panies could be granting wage increases and 
reducing prices and still make a handsome 
profit, Yet we are witnessing a concerted 
propaganda campaign by the nation’s edi- 
torial writers and management to convince 
the American public that the increased cost 
of living is the result of union-negotiated 
wage increases, If the nation’s press really 
wanted to do something constructive about 
inflation, they would go after the profiteers. 

The stark truth of the matter is that to- 
day’s high prices are caused by the greedy 
refusal of the nation’s biggest and richest 
corporations to share their good fortune with 
their workers and consumers. 

There is another factor that helps account 
for the higher prices we are paying today. 
Iam talking about the upward spiral of in- 
terest charges. In contrast to the public- 
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handwringing about wage increases, there 
seems to be no concern over the fact that 
interest rates have been going up and up, and 
among other things, throwing home con- 
struction into a depression. When some 
banks recently boosted the prime interest 
rate for the choicest and richest borrowers 
to 6 percent, it was pointed out by AFI- 
CIO President George Meany that this repre- 
sented a 3344 percent rise in the basic price 
of money since just last December. When 
interest rates go up on borrowed money, it 
means that anything the consumer buys on 
time will likely cost him more money. 

As money becomes more expensive to use, 
less of it is borrowed and as a result, fewer 
items are bought and eventually fewer work- 
ers are needed because demand goes down. 
So the worker suffers two ways, in higher 
prices and fewer jobs. 

Our private enterprise system does not 
exist primarily to make profits for the 
owners of industry and for bankers, but so 
all people can participate equally in its 
benefits, share fairly in its profits and pur- 
chase goods and services at fair prices. The 
American labor movement will continue to 
insist that our free enterprise system does 
function for the good of all. In fact, one of 
the strongest stabilizing factors in the econ- 
omy is the labor movement because it in- 
sists on equity for the worker and consumer. 

Labor unions, serving as the people’s lobby, 
remain the single, best representative of the 
workers’ welfare. And more and more work- 
ers realize this every day. I am happy to 
report that more workers are joining the 
United Steelworkers of America. In the last 
two years, 7,000 workers have joined the 
Steelworkers and we are confident that this 
number will grow in the months ahead. 

As this Labor Day 1966 becomes history 
and as we look ahead to next year’s holiday, 
let us hope for a new resolve to get on with 
the task of fulfilling the promises of our 
democracy and insuring a fair distribution 
of the benefits of our free enterprise system. 
The Labor Movement believes not only that 
we can accomplish these objectives but that 
we must do so. And we must do so not only 
to avoid serious dislocations in our economy 
and antagonisms between people, but be- 
cause it is what we believe America stands 
for. Thank you. 


DICKEY-LINCOLN SCHOOL PROJECT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate this opportunity to comment on 
Mr. Crank's statement of August 30, 
1966, about the Dickey-Lincoln School 
project in Maine. Mr. CLARK quotes 
from a May 19, 1966, article which ap- 
peared in the Portland Evening Express 
entitled “Government Official’s View: 
Dickey Won't Mean Much to Boston 
Power Users.” 

I talked to Mr. Morgan Dubrow about 
his statement before the House Appro- 
priations Committee regarding the nom- 
inal impact which the Dickey-Lincoln 
School project would be expected to have 
on the Boston utilities. Mr. Dubrow in- 
dicated to me that his statement regard- 
ing the impact of Dickey on the consum- 
ers of power purchased from some pri- 
vate utilities in the Boston area would 
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be nominal simply because the total 
600,000 kilowatts of peaking power 
which would be available for private 
utilities represents less than 7 percent 
of the capacity which would be utilized 
by such utilities in serving their custom- 


ers. Mr. Dubrow also pointed out to me 


that he had advised the House Appro- 
priations Committee that the extent of 
any savings from Dickey to the customers 
of the private utilities would depend on 
the regulations of the State public utility 
commission, which has jurisdiction over 
these company rates. 

The Department of the Interior has 
also furnished me with tabulations to 
show the savings in cost which would 
be realized by the preference customers 
on the block of load factor power which 
would be marketed in Maine and the 
savings which would accrue to the pri- 
vate utilities in the Boston area assuming 
that the peaking power was delivered to 
this area and utilized by the private util- 
ities operating in Massachusetts. ‘The 
savings to the preference customers 
would amount to about $890,000 annu- 
ally. See following tables. The savings 
to the private utilities would amount to 
about $3,600,000 annually. Thus, the 
private utilities could realize four times 
as much benefit from the project finan- 
cially than would the preference custom- 
ers. This responds to Mr. CLARK 's state- 
ment that the entire benefits of the proj- 
ect would accrue to the preference cus- 
tomers and that the private companies 
would receive no benefits from the proj- 
ect. 

In every case, as has previously been 
demonstrated on many occasions, the 
cost of load factor power and 
power from Dickey is cheaper than any 
alternative which has been proposed. 
This has been the basis for the author- 
ization of the project which was worked 
out in accordance with Senate Document 
No. 97 which prescribes the rules under 
which all Federal projects are formu- 
lated for presentation to the Congress. 

I believe the following chart, based 
upon the findings of a staff study of the 
Federal Power Commission, will be of 
interest to you: 

COMPARATIVE Costs OF POWER TO CONSUMERS 
AND SAVINGS TO PREFERENCE CUSTOMERS AND 
PRIVATE UTILITIES 

PUMPED STORAGE AND NUCLEAR 

FPC staff studies: Capacity, $20.40/kilo- 
watt; energy, 2.6 mills/kilowatt-hour. 

Alternative steam: Capacity, $23.50/kilo- 
watt; energy, 2.6 milis/kilowatt-hour. 


‘Total capacity ... 760, 000 
34, 000 
794, 000 
Less 9.5 percent losses 75, 400 
718, 600 
Less 100-Mw L. F. 100, 000 
618, 600 
E 
Cost of Maine power with most 
likely alternatives: 
100,000 kilowatts at $23.50. $2, 250, 000 
438,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
at 0.0026 1, 138, 000 
3, 488, 000 
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Cost—Dickey-Lincoln School: 


100,000 kilowatts at $14.60. $1, 460,000 
438,000,000 at 0.0026 1, 138, 000 
2, 598, 000 
Savings: 
3, 488, 000 
2, 598, 000 
Annual savings to preference 
customers 890, 000 
Cost of peaking power from 
combination pumped storage 
and nuclear: 
FPC staff study: 
618,000 kilowatts at 
o 12, 607, 200 
501,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours at 0.0026..------ 1,312, 000 
13, 919, 200 
Cost of peaking power from 
Dickey-Lincoln School: 
618,800 kilowatts at $14.60. 9, 022, 800 
501,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
r 1,312, 000 
10, 334, 800 
13, 919, 200 
10, 334, 800 
Annual savings to private util- 
CC 3, 584, 400 


In the 35-year life of the steam or nuclear 
plants: 

Savings to Maine LF. customers: 35x 
890,000 = $31,150,000. 

Savings to N.E. peaking power customers 
in Massachusetts: 35 3,584,000—$125,400,- 
000. 

125,400,000 
— -4 
31,150,000 
Over four times as much as the preference 


customers or a savings of $62 million more 
than the preference customers. 


OUR TEACHERS AND THE IRS 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WLAN D. Forp] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, aS a member of the Committee on 
Education and Labor, I have had the 
privilege of working closely with our dis- 
tinguished colleague, FRANK THOMPSON, 
JR., on problems affecting education. I 
am pleased, therefore, to place before 
the House, a commentary by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. THOMPSON] 

on a very serious problem facing our 
teachers as the result of a proposal by 
the Internal Revenue Service. The com- 
mentary appeared in Mr. THOMPSON’S 
newsletter to his constituents of Sep- 
tember 1, 1966. It read as follows: 

Excepting the normal representations a 
Member of the House makes on behalf of 
outraged constituents, I have throughout 


my years in the Congress resisted the al- 
most overwhelming temptation to pick on 
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the Internal Revenue Service. Somehow, it 
just didn’t seem the sporting thing to do. 
After all, who in all the world would take 
up their side of a dispute? But my for- 
bearance is at an end. Here's why. 

Buried in the Federal Register a few 
weeks ago (and believe me, it is easy to bury 
something there) was an announcement 
proposing new regulations by the IRS which, 
if enforced, would mean that expenses in- 
curred by teachers for courses which lead to 
advanced degrees will henceforth not be 
deductible for tax purposes. 

Those who have concerned themselves 
over the years with the problems of educa- 
tion are fully aware of the uphill struggle 
many, many people have waged on the local 
and state level to improve the financial lot 
of our teachers; and the equally strong ef- 
forts we have expended in the Congress to 
upgrade teacher training, particularly on 
the graduate level. 

All of these efforts have as their justifica- 
tion two eminently worthwhile goals: that of 
enticing to the profession more of our most 
promising youngsters; and that of inducing 
those who do choose teaching as a career to 
prepare themselves to the limit of their re- 
spective intellectual capacities. 

The Federal government has encouraged 
teachers to take advanced training by financ- 
ing teacher institutes and by providing fel- 
lowships for graduate study. Many colleges 
are now requiring post-baccalaureate stu- 
dents to enroll in programs leading to an 
advanced degree. In short, our colleges and 
universities, spurred on by the Congress, are 
actively encouraging teachers to continue 
their training. And now the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, for reasons which completely 
escape me, proposes to discourage, if not 
penalize, those who do so. 

The intentions of the IRS are particularly 
baffling in view of the fact that, by and large, 
court rulings have been favorable on tax ap- 
peals involving interpretations on the de- 
ductibility of teachers’ educational expenses. 

A number of my colleagues, including the 
distinguished Congresswoman from Michi- 
gan, MARTHA GRIFFITHS, and her equally dis- 
tinguished colleague, WILLIAM FORD, have 
sponsored resolutions expressing the sense of 
Congress to be that the IRS regulation not 
go into effect or be enforced until and unless 
such a regulation is approved by the Con- 
gress. I have introduced a similar resolution. 

However, I think the situation calls for 
stronger action. To remove any possible 
doubt as to our intent, I think the Congress 
should amend Section 162 of the Internal 
Revenue Code to expressly allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit. A number of my colleagues have co- 
sponsored a bill to this effect and I am 
pleased to join them. 

The bill makes deductible from gross in- 
come any “ordinary and necessary” expenses 
incurred by a teacher for: tuition and fees 
paid for attendance at courses for academic 
credit or for an academic degree; expenses for 
books, supplies and materials required for 
such courses; and travelling expenses (in- 
cluding normal amounts for meals and lodg- 
ing) while attending school away from home, 

The bill also makes deductible expenses 
for educational travel if academic credit is 
given for such travel or if the travel is ac- 
cepted by the State in satisfaction of regu- 
lar educational requirements. Obviously, 
care will have to be exercised here to prevent 
abuses. 

I haven't checked with the Treasury lately 
to see what Uncle Sam has in the till, but I 
really don't think the nation will be launched 
on the road to the poorhouse if we amend 
Section 162 to permit our teachers to con- 
tinue deducting their legitimate expenses for 
advanced study. Your children and mine 
will be the ultimate beneficiaries. 
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PRESIDENT CHALLENGES 
YOUTH IN DAYTON, OHIO 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Love] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
the Third District of Ohio, which in- 
cludes the metropolitan area of Dayton, 
was honored by a visit from the Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Johnson. Besides the 
thousands that greeted him at Cox Mu- 
nicipal Airport and Vandalia, he was the 
first President to ever visit a county fair, 
where crowds estimated at 40,000 to 
75,000 greeted him with more enthusiasm 
than his previous visit to my district. 
While the presence of the President of 
this. great country is electrifying in and 
of itself, what was more important was 
the message he left with us and the Na- 
tion on this memorable Labor Day. 

In a city just recovering from the ef- 
fects of a riot, Mr. Johnson struck a vital 
chord when he called upon America to 
give young people not only the oppor- 
tunity to declare against something, but 
to declare themselves for something. He 
challenged the youth of my district and 
of the Nation to make themselves avail- 
able for service and pointed out the vast 
opportunities that are available for youth 
today to serve their fellow man. 

The challenge to the youth of America 
is worthy of reproduction in full and with 
the appended opinion that this is one of 
Lyndon B. Johnson’s greatest speeches: 

Text OF REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 

DAYTON, OHIO 

On this Labor Day weekend I have sought 
the best relaxation a President can get by 
leaving Washington and visiting with my 
friends and countrymen. 

I have traveled to West Virginia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, and now Ohio. I have 
talked about the basic resources of America— 
about our health, our economy, our working 
men and women, our cities, our farms, and 
rural communities, 

Here in Dayton I want to talk about an- 
other resource—rich, inexhaustible, unpre- 
dictable. I want to talk about the youth of 
America. 

A wise man once said that youth is too 
valuable to be wasted on the young. But 
God has shown a higher wisdom, and in our 
country in this time, even as man’s life span 
lengthens, we are getting younger by the 
year. Fifteen years ago, our average age was 
30; today it is 28; in another four years it 
will be under 27. 

As we get younger, our reach is growing, 
making it possible for youth today to realize 
what other generations could only dream. 
With the moon and beyond to be conquered; 
with diseases to be checked that have long 
cursed mankind; with millions who live in 
the darkness of ignorance awaiting the light 
of learning; with the battle of civil rights 
only half begun; young people today can 
still hold to what Emerson said a century 
ago: “We think our civilization is near its 
meridian, but we are yet only at the cock- 
crowing and the morning star.” 

My generation was concerned with action 
and ideas, but we were also very obsessed 
with material goods. We came out of a great 
depression and a great war determined to 
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hold and increase the number of things that 
each experience had denied us. Too often 
we looked upon America as a vast cornucopia 
spilling its plenty into the hands of those 
who would seize it. Today, by design rather 
than accident, we are producing more ma- 
terial comforts with less manual effort than 
ever before. 

This new generation—born in an era of 
affluence—will, I hope, correct the balance 
and put ideas where they belong: ahead of 
things. Only then can our nation tap new 
veins of inner strength which give meaning 
to what its people own and how much they 
earn and how much they produce. 

“What meaning, success?” is the question 
this generation of American youth must deal 
with. For democracy cannot last without a 
philosophy and a purpose. And when more 
than half of its people are young, a democ- 
tacy must ask its youth: “What is your 
philosophy? What is your purpose?“ 

Such questions are not as difficult to an- 
swer in a time of much adversity, as our 
young discovered in the days of revolution 
when James Madison at 25 drafted the Vir- 
ginia Constitution, and Alexander Hamilton 
at 25 led the American attack at the battle of 
Yorktown, and Thomas Jefferson at 33 wrote 
the Declaration of Independence. 

But when prosperity, not adversity, is the 
anvil of experience, how do the young shape 
their ideals? Is the possibility of even more 
personal comfort the only exciting lure to 
their commitment? Is the right to demon- 
strate all a society can offer the restless, 
surging spirit of a generation that asks where 
the action is? And what about the youth 
who live in our ghettos—born, as Thomas 
Wolfe said, “old and stale and dull and 
empty ... suckled on darkness, and weaned 
on violence and noise?” Are they to believe 
that America is completed, or that they have 
no part in its unfinished business? 

To hunger for use, and to go unused, is 
the worst hunger the young can endure. A 
father passed along to me recently the 
lament of his teen-age son who said: “No 
matter what I do or how hard I try, there is 
not much chance that I can shape things for 
better or for worse.” He voiced a frustration 
the young all feel when their society is stag- 
nant or, as in the case of the very poor and 
the very forgotten, life is a cul-de-sac with- 
out exits. 

It is true that few men ever have the 
power by a single act or in a single lifetime 
to shape history to any serious degree. Even 
Presidents quickly realize that while a single 
act might destroy the world, no one decision, 
no one act, can make life suddenly better, or 
turn history around all for the good. Presi- 
dents learn—perhaps sooner than others— 
that our destiny is fashioned by what all of 
us do, by the deeds and desires of each citi- 
zen, as one tiny drop of water after another 
makes a mighty river. 

It is the failure to realize the inseparable 
obligations we have to each other that leads 
some to denounce government as an un- 
necessary evil, and leads others—es- 
pecially but not always the young— 
to equate the right to dissent with the right 
to destroy. When the distance between us 
personally is great, no matter how close the 
distance physically, the young follow the suit 
of their parents who live by the philosophy: 
“Don't stick your neck out; don't get in- 
volved; don't be a fool.” From this philos- 
ophy comes either willful violence that tears 
a nation apart or willful indifference that 
slowly erodes our confidence in one another 
and our regard for each other. 

So I would say to America: Let us guaran- 
tee to our young people more than the right 
to dissent. Let us give them not only an 
opportunity to declare against something but 
to declare for something. They seek the 
“chance to be committed and the chance to 
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be uncommon, and a society worthy of their 
courage will give them a chance to be both. 

We must move toward a standard that no 
man has truly lived who only served himself. 
Every man and woman, at some period of 
life, should have the chance to enter some 
form of public service. It may be when they 
are 20 or when they are 60; it may be at home 
or abroad; it may be on the Federal, State, or 
local level; it may be full time or voluntary. 
Whatever and wherever it is, this standard of 
service will decrease the isolation of men 
from each other and increase the deep com- 
munity of feeling and concern that are the 
sinews of a large and great democracy’s 
strength. 

To move in this direction, I am sking 
every member of my Administration to ex- 
plore new ways by which our youth can serve 
their fellow men. I intend to ask a group of 
governors and mayors to meet and study ways 
in which city, state, and Federal govern- 
ments can cooperate in developing a man- 
power service program that could work at 
every level of our society. 

To the youth of America, I want to say: 
“If you seek to be uncommon, if you seek 
to make a difference, if you seek to serve, 
look around you. A nation needs your 
services. 

“Look at our need at this very hour for 
more than one million medical and health 
workers. Look at our need for more than 
a million teachers and school administrators. 
Look at our need for more than 700,000 wel- 
fare and home care workers; more than two 
million people to help improve our cities; 
almost half a million men and women to 
serve in public protection. 

“Look at the Peace Corps which helps 
abroad, and at VISTA which works at home. 
Look at the Job Corps and—when Congress 
has given us the funds—at the Teacher 
Corps. 

“Look in your own neighborhood—at the 
old who can be read to and the young who 
need attention while their mothers work. 
Look at the recreation grounds that need 
supervisors, agencies that need volunteers, 
the parks that need attendants. 

“Look all around you—the sign of your 
time is human need. For while America 
means the opportunity to succeed, it also 
means the opportunity to serve.” 

Once, the ancient world accepted the idea 
that the individual was unimportant to the 
state; most men were slaves and vassals. 
That has changed as the idea has increased 
of the individual's freedom in a society which 
he serves of his own free will, That is our 
way today. And that is the challenge of 
this generation. 

It is to go beyond individualism without 
uprooting the individual, It is to build vital 
communities and neighborhoods in which 
men live not alone, or by bread alone, but 
by a shared sense of responsibility to one 
another. 

For there is a place beyond which no goy- 
ernment can reach, At that place we must 
count on teachers and neighbors and fam- 
ilies and friends; what happens at that place 
will depend on private citizens serving the 
public interest by helping each other. 

History will ask of this generation what 
history asks of every. generation: How large 
was its vision? How clear was its purpose? 
How genuine was its motivation? 

I believe I know what the verdict will be, 
for the spirit of service is abroad in our 
land. I saw it last week in the letter sent 
to his father by a young man who had yolun- 
teered to go to Vietnam. He wrote: “I had 
my apartment in San Francisco, a fine girl, 
a good job; I had it made. Well, I finally 
got my orders and my stomach fell out of 
me. I can’t ever remember being so fright- 
ened, but the plain fact is that I have to 
go because I want to go.” 

Thank you. 
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THE TEXAS MARCH FOR MINIMUM 
s WAGES 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, many 
of my colleagues may be surprised to 
know that there is not State minimum 
wage law in Texas. The failure of the 
State legislature to place a wage floor 
beneath the workingman works many 
hardships on those who are not covered 
by the Federal minimum wage law. But 
a very great hardship is suffered by those 
who are neither covered by a minimum 
wage law or unemployment compensa- 
tion. 

This fact, unfortunately is not widely 
understood. It means that even if a 
State minimum wage law were enacted 
immediately, migrant farmworkers, for 
example, would still be exposed to 
lengthy periods of unemployment with- 
out any unemployment compensation. 
Migrant farmwork, of course, is seasonal, 
and thus these workers suffer a double 
hardship in Texas: no minimum wage 
law, and no unemployment compensa- 
tion. The wages that are paid to migrant 
farmworkers in Texas, by the way are 
abominably low. Some men earn less 
than 30 cents an hour, and they are 
forced to enlist their entire families, 
women and children, in the fields in order 
to scratch out a living. 

I was asked to address the marchers 
upon the completion of their journey at 
the State capitol, Austin. I did speak to 
the marchers and to the thousands who 
joined them. yesterday, Labor Day, and 
was proud and honored to do so. 

Perhaps some of my colleagues who are 
opposed to extending the minimum wage 
law to farmworkers might consider the 
plight of the 30 cents an hour farm- 
worker families in Texas. They might 
also read the sermons on Problem 


recently delivered in San Antonio and 


Corpus Christi to the marchers on their 
way to Austin by Archbishop Robert E. 
Lucey and the Reverend Thomas J. 
Drury. With unanimous consent I am 
inserting the text of the sermons. 


SERMON BY HIS EXCELLENCY, Most REV, ROB- 
ERT E. Lucey, ARCHBISHOP oF SAN ANTONIO, 
Mass FOR MARCHERS, SAN FERNANDO CATHE- 
DRAL, AUGUST 27, 1966 
My dear brethren: The presence here of so 

many Texas citizens of Mexican descent is a 

symbol of a new era in human relations 

throughout the Southwest and in other parts 

of our nation. Until a few months ago a 

Mexican-American was expected to be docile 

in the face of injustice inflicted on him by 

certain powerful groups. Historically our 

Spanish speaking citizens have endured pov- 

erty, discrimination, scorn and contempt 

from unworthy employers who had forgotten 
the law of love. It has often happened that 
honest working people did not dare complain 
when they had to work for starvation wages 
because they were in a vulnerable position; 
they could be dismissed from their employ- 
ment and they had no one to defend them or 
plead their cause, Some sort of wage, even 
an unfair one, was better than losing one’s 
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job and having no income whatever. 

Through the years our Spanish speaking peo- 

ple have suffered in silence the injustices 

heaped upon them either by individuals or by 

a badly organized social order. 

But now our citizens of Mexican descent 
have learned that there is a law of justice in 
industry and agriculture which should be 
applied to them; they have learned that they 
should not suffer cruelty and discrimination 
without protest. or complaint; they have 
learned that they have a certain dignity as 
human beings and they must not sell their 
souls to servitude; they must stand up and 
defend themselves against discrimination and 
oppression. 

We welcome all of you to this temple of 
prayer and we recall to your minds that God 
is the meaning of life; without God human 
existence cannot be explained. Our destiny 
is in the hands of God whose light and guid- 
ance we implore. Man is great only when he 
stands in the shadow of his Creator. Take 
away the idea of God and you destroy the dig- 
nity and destiny of human personality. It 
is well, therefore, that you have chosen to 
put your trust in the Lord and to beg of Him 
strength and courage to fight the battle of 
life with His benediction upon you. 

It is with a large measure of reluctance 
and regret that we endorse and approve your 
demand for an hourly wage of a dollar and 
twenty-five cents, No sane man would con- 
sider that a fair wage in these days when the 
high cost of living requires a much better 
return for your.labor and we join you in 
desiring that this inadequate wage be 
granted to you only because you have known 
the sorrow of cruel wages in the past and 
this objective of yours is a step in the right 
direction. We would hope, however, that the 
conscience of America, the power of the 
government and your own determination 
will persuade your employers to behave like 
human beings and grant you steadily in- 
creasing wages so that you and your families 
may live in decent and frugal comfort. 

A wage of a dollar and a quarter an hour 
is ghastly recompense for exhausting labor 
under the burning sun of Texas. This ex- 
planation and this apology to the nation 
are necessary because I have approved this 
brutal wage scale. 

May God be with you as you march to 
Austin, the capital city of our state, and 
may your reception there be in complete 
harmony with your dignity as human beings, 
American citizens and children of God. May 
He bless you abundantly in the years that 
lie ahead. 

SERMON TO THE VALLEY MARCHERS AT A SPE- 
CIAL Mass CELEBRATED IN Conrus CHRISTI 
CATHEDRAL BY Most Rev. THOMAS J. Drury, 
Jury 30, 1966 
DEARLY, BELOVED; In the book of Isaias, 

Chapter 58, Verses 7 to 11, we read: 

“Thus says the Lord: share your bread 
with the hungry; shelter the oppressed and 
-the homeless; clothe the naked when you see 
them; and do not turn your back on your 
own. Then your light shall break forth like 
the dawn, and your wound shall quickly be 
healed; your vindication shall go before you, 
and the glory of the Lord shall be your rear 
guard. Then you shall call and the Lord 
will answer; you shall cry for help and He 
will say, Here lam. If you remove from your 
midst oppression, false accusation, and mall- 
cious speech; if you bestow your bread on 
the hungry and satisfy the afflicted; then the 
light shall rise for you in the darkness; and 
the gloom shall become for you like midday; 
then the Lord will guide you always and 
give you plenty even on the ( land, 
He will renew your strength and you shall be 
like a watered garden, like a spring whose 
water never fails.” 

Our dear brothers and sisters in Christ 
who have travelled on foot over the long 
road that has led from the Rio Grande to 
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the city that bears the beautiful name of 
Corpus Christi—the Body of. Christi. “We 
extend to you our hearts and our arms in a 
fond embrace of brotherly love and affection. 
We know that neither ulterior motive nor 
any desire for personal recognition has 
prompted you to undertake this arduous task 
of travelling on foot over hundreds of miles 
of open and sun-baked road in order that 
you might bring to the attention of your fel- 
lowman the sad plight of yourselves and 
your companions. You are merely asking that 
all of us join forcesin helping you to obtain 
a minimum wage for the work you are per- 
forming on the farms and that we find ways 
and means of giving to you and to your chil- 
dren an annual income that will allow you 
to live in decent comfort.” 

As we greet you and welcome you to the 
House of the Lord, you must. surely know 
that you have our complete symipathy for 
your cause and that we shall endeavor to 
support you in every possible way we can.” 

We are not here to ridicule or to heap in- 
vective or to blame anyone in particular. 
As you yourselves would be the last ones to 
wish for such a program, But we do call 
on the protective agencies of the poor—in 
particular do we call on our State and Fed- 
eral governments to come to your assistance 
with such legislation as will insure a living 
for you that will be in conformity with that 
of all decent standards of American living. 

We flinch at the thought that you have 
been placed in the category of second-rate 
citizens simply because you are forced to 
bend your backs to labor and because you 
must obtain an income which is adequate 
only if vour wives and children join you in 
the fields of harvest. Surely, all self-respect- 
ing citizens be they employers or employees, 
must see the reasonableness of your cause. 
Surely we are all intelligent enough to be 
able to sit down around a table and work 
out a solution for these problems. 

It is but a few short years ago that the late 
Holy Father, Pope John XXIII wrote his 
encyclical or worldwide letter in which he 
stated in part: “Nature imposes work on man 
as a duty, and man has the corresponding 
natural rigbt to demand that the work he 
does shall provide him with the means of 
a livelihood for himself and his children. 
Further, he has a right to the private own- 
ership of property including that of produc- 
tive goods. This constitutes an efficacious 
means of asserting one's personality and of 
exercising responsibility in every feld. It 
is an element of solidarity and security 
for family life and of greater peace and 
prosperity in the State.” 

The Holy Father goes on to say: Man's 
personal dignity requires besides that he en- 
joy freedom and be able to make up his own 
mind when he acts.. In his association with 
fellows, therefore, there is every reason why 
his recognition.of rights, and his observance 
of duties should be primarily a matter of 
his own personal decision. Every man should 
act on his own initiative, conviction and 
sense of responsibility, not under the pressure 
of external coercion and enticement. There 
is nothing human about a society that is 
welded together by force.” 

Listen again, to some more gems of wisdom 
which have come from the pen of Pope John: 
“In our day there are three things that char- 
acterize our age: in the first place we notice 
a progressive improvement in the economic 
and social conditions of working man, They 
began by claiming their rights principally in 
the economic and social spheres, and then 
‘proceeded to lay claim to their political rights 
as well, Finally, they have turned their at- 
tention to acquiring the more cultural bene- 
fits of society. 

Today working men all over the world are 
loud in their demands that they shall in 
mo circumstances be subjected to arbitrary 
treatment as though devoid of intelligence 
and freedom. They insist on being treated 
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as human beings, with a share in every sector 
of human society; in the socio-economic 
sphere, in government and in the realm of 
learning and culture.. . The long-stand- 
ing inferiority complex of certain classes be- 
cause of their economic and social status, sex, 
or position on the state, and the correspond- 
ing superiority complex of other classes, is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past. 

“Today, on the contrary, the conviction is 
widespread that all men are equal in natural 
dignity; and so, on the doctrinal and theoret- 
ical level no form of approval is being given 
to racial discrimination.” 

This, my dearly beloved, is the teaching of 
a great and saintly pope who lived in our day. 
This is the official teaching of the Catholic 
Church. This, Iam sure, is also the teaching 
of the many groups of religiohists who make 
up the great body of Christians and others. 
You will find a few, here and there, who will 
question the right of the Church to teach 
such doctrines. But in their shortsighted- 
ness, they fail to see that just as the body 
without the soul is dead and lifeless, so is the 
social and economic life of men dead and 
lifeless unless it be imbued with these fun- 
damental principles of justice and love. 

It is for a recognition of such principles 
and rights that you are marching all the 
way from the Rio Grande to Austin. As you 
pass our doors, we come out to greet you and 
to encourage you along the way. In your 
march we see again a via dolorosa when 
Christ our Lord marched along that He 
might bring charity and justice to all men. 
On that march, he had few sympathizers 
along the way, but he never flinched and 
while it appeared that when He reached the 
end on Calvary’s height. He had not accom- 
plished that which He set out to do; history 
now tells us that the greatest triumph came 
when He hung naked on the Cross, 

Unlike the end of the journey of Christ 
to Mount Calvary, your journey will be com- 
pleted in the Capitol of our State where you 
will not meet with crucifixion, but where the 
Governor of our State and his staff may meet 
with outstretched hands; where he will es- 
pouse your cause and reward your efforts, 
not with mere words or promises, but with 
genuine action that will obtain for you t 
goal for which you have set out to at i 
This is the fervent prayer which each one of 
us here will include in this special Mass of 
thanksgiving today. 

May our Blessed Lord walk along with you 
as you pass by our door. And may our 
Blessed Mother—Nuestra Senora de Guada- 
lupe—accompany you and encourage you. 
Added to this is our own special blessing 
which we impart to you in the Name of the 
ina and of the Son and the Holy Spirit. 

en. + 


TIGHT MONEY-HIGH INTEREST 
RATES HURTING EDUCATION 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. ANNUNZIO] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr, Speaker, every 
day we see one more sector of our so- 
ciety hurt by the continuing critical crisis 
in the tight money, high interest rate 
money market. I was shocked, then, 
Sunday to read in a front page article 
in the Washington Star a story report- 
ing the fact that three major Washing- 
ton area banks have stopped making 
Government-backed loans to our college 
students. 
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These loans, Mr. Speaker, are what I 
and many others consider gilt-edge loans, 
since there is no risk for the bank be- 
cause the Federal Government guaran- 
tees payment in case of default, and these 
young people are prime customers who 
later on will bring the lending bank much 
business. This situation is just one of a 
seemingly never ending tale of woe, which 
confronts us every day. Unless this up- 
ward spiraling interest rate war comes to 
an end, we shall see many of our vital 
domestic programs, which we of the 89th 
Congress have enacted, ended due to the 
unnatural restraint pursued by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

I urge my colleagues to vote in favor 
of H.R. 14026, Chairman Parman’s bill 
seeking to stop the savings rate war, as 
a first step in ending this tight money, 
high interest rate crisis. 

The Star article follows: 

[From the Washington Star, Sept. 4, 1966] 


THREE AREA Banks STOP U.S.-Backep LOANS 
TO STUDENTS 
(By Ernest A. Ostro) 

Three major metropolitan area banks last 
week stopped accepting applications for 
government-backed student loans, forcing 
college students from poorer families to look 
elsewhere for the funds to continue college. 

Union Trust Co. of Washington, Suburban 
Trust Co, and Citizens Bank of Maryland 
stopped—for the time being—making loans 
guaranteed by the United Student Aid Fund, 
Indianapolis, and partly financed by the fed- 
eral government. 

At least two northern Virginia banks, 
Mount Vernon National and Alexandria Na- 
tional, and two District banks, District of 
Columbia National and First National of 
Washington, have also withdrawn from the 
program in the last year. 

The chief reason for the curtailment of 
United Student Aid Fund loans is the banks’ 
ability to find more remunerative investment 
for their loan funds in the current high- 
interest, tight money market. And the banks 
are swamped with student loan applications. 


HOPE STILL IN MARYLAND 


While students living in suburban Mary- 
land can still turn to nearly a dozen other 
banks, Northern Virginia and District col- 
legians will find this kind of student loan 
harder to come by. 

The loans guaranteed by the Indianapolis 
fund are particularly attractive to students 
from poorer families. Funds for tuition, 
books, and living expenses can be borrowed 
annually, but the aggregate loan does not 
become payable until 10 months after grad- 
uation from college. At that point, arrange- 
ments must be made to pay off the loan in 
24, 36 or 48 months. 

What’s more, under the terms of the High- 
er Education Act of 1965, the federal govern- 
ment pays the loans’ 6 percent interest until 
10 months after graduation, and 3 percent 
of the interest until final repayment. This 
leaves the student only 3 percent to pay 
during the monthly repayments period. 

BANKS’ INTEREST ELSEWHERE 

As bank after bank reaches the limit of its 
allocated student loan funds, they are be- 
coming increasingly reluctant to set aside 
more of their capital for this type of loan. 
One bank officer called the aid fund loans 
“a public service. The administrative costs 
are so high—answering students’ questions, 
filling out the forms to get the interest the 
government pays, forwarding forms to Balti- 
more, and so on—that we don’t end up mak- 
ing very much. Frankly, we’d rather put our 
money ere.“ 

Smaller banks are reluctant to have large 
sums of capital tied up without any pros- 
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pects for repayment for three or more years. 
They prefer straight installment loans, where 
a portion of the capital as well as the inter- 
est is paid every month following disburse- 
ment of loan funds. 

Nor is the 6 percent interest rate particu- 
larly attractive in these days of tight money, 
when banks charge their best credit risks 6 
percent for short-term loans, and mortgages 
and consumer credit brings much higher 
returns. 

SUBURBAN TRUST RECALLING 

Suburban Trust of Maryland, the largest 
bank in Montgomery and Prince Georges 
counties, is recalling a number of applica- 
tions—approved last month—from Indian- 
apolis for reappraisal. Assistant Treasurer 
William A. Barnes points out that the bank 
now has nearly $600,000 tied up in United 
Student Aid Fund loans, compared with 
some $82,000 in August, 1965. 

“We're not withdrawing from the pro- 
gram,” Barnes says. “We're just catching 
our breath and taking stock. The demand 
last month was absolutely overwhelming.” 

A Union Trust spokesman said the bank’s 
allocation for this type of student loan is 
exhausted for the moment. 

“We expect to reopen the program later 
this year for the spring semester, and we're 
still taking applications from some of the 
students already on our books,” he says. 
“But for District students seeking new loans, 
it’s rough.” 

A D.C, National official said his bank with- 
drew last year because “we couldn’t lay out 
capital that long.” A First National spokes- 
man also said his bank’s student loan funds 
were depleted early this year. 

OTHERS AFFECTED 

A Citizens Bank of Maryland officer said 
the bank’s funds for these student loans are 
depleted until January, 1967. A Southern 
Maryland Bank and Trust spokesman ex- 
plained that his bank sought better paying 
investments in the current money market. 

As banks withdraw from the program, the 
demand for these loans—on the upswing in 
any case—increases on banks still in the pro- 
gram, and tends to deplete more rapidly the 
moneys they've allocated for the program. 

But a number of suburban Maryland in- 
stitutions still are going along. Howard Wat- 
son, regional credit manager for the Mary- 
land National Bank, one of the largest in the 
state said: “We're bombarded with applica- 
tions to the point where we almost can’t 
handle them. But we're still accepting the 
applications; our well isn’t dry.” 

Other suburban banks are also still making 
United Student Aid Fund loans, although 
with reservations in many cases, “We're 
limiting loans to people in the area,” a 
Potomac National Bank official said. We're 
still in on a limited basis,” said a Peoples 
National Bank of Maryland spokesman. 

FIRST AND CITIZENS STICKING 

In suburban Virginia, First and Citizens 
National Bank is still making United Student 
Aid Pund loans despite recent increases in 
students’ applications and general shrinking 
of available loan funds. But it, too, is not 
pushing this type of credit. One bank official 
commented: 

“Why, we don’t even like to publicize that 
we make this kind of loan. We have enough 
applications right now without encouraging 
sundry and all to apply. But we're handling 
them all right.“ 

James Leamer, executive director of the 
Maryland Higher Education Loan Corp., 
which receives Maryland applications from 
the banks, approve them, and forwards them 
to the aid fund in Indianapolis for final OK, 
said that the following Maryland banks in 
the area are also still in the program: Bank 
of Damascus; Farmers and Mechanics Na- 
tional; First National of Maryland; Belair 
National; Bank of Brandywine; Clinton 
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Bank; Peoples National of Maryland and 
Equitable Trust Co, 

HE OR FRIEND CAN HELP 

Leamer also suggested that if students 
have trouble finding a bank to accept their 
applications, they can contact him or the 
United Student Aid Fund in Indianapolis 
for assistance. 

Most banks are still making student loans 
not guaranteed by the fund. But these loans 
generally require some repayment before 
graduation. Consequently, curtailment of 
United Student Aid Fund loans hits hardest 
at students from poorer families, students 
whose earning potential after college rather 
than the family finances must be depended 
on for repayment. 


WATER POLLUTION 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Mary- 
land (Mr. Stckies] is recognized for 5 
minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, it is 
pretty well accepted that we are rapidly 
approaching a national crisis with re- 
gard to our water supply. 

Maryland is a pretty watery State— 
as a matter of fact, some of our special- 
ists at the Chesapeake Bay Laboratory 
tell us that Maryland has a greater per- 
centage of its area under water than any 
other State in the Union. 

Clean, pure water is critical not only 
to our health as individuals, but to the 
economic health of our State. It is es- 
sential to the well being of our farms, our 
heavy industries, our tourist attractions 
and our fishing industries. 

I have been concerned with our water 
situation for some time. We have a 
serious seaweed problem in some of our 
waterways, and I have been working for 
Federal assistance in this area. The sea 
nettles are damaging recreational values 
in our bays and some of our rivers and I 
have been working with local, State, and 
Federal officials to launch an attack on 
this problem. 

At the same time, I have been deeply 
concerned with the problem of sanitary 
and industrial pollution. At my request 
the Public Health Service surveyed Fed- 
eral installations on Maryland water- 
ways and discovered that some of them 
were unnecessarily contributing to our 
pollution problem. I have been assured 
that now almost all of them are well on 
the way to correcting specific deficient 
disposal systems. I found too that some 
of our Federal ships were responsible for 
adding pollutants and in response to my 
inquiries the Department of Defense is 
also cooperating in these anti-pollution 
efforts. 

Industries use 2 billion gallons of water 
every day in Maryland. It takes 180 
gallons to produce a pound of rayon; 510 
gallons for 1 yard of woolen cloth; 55 
gallons for 1 pound of rolled steel; over 
31 gallons for 1 gallon of aviation gaso- 
line. In fact, water is one of the most 
used raw materials in our factories. 
Most of this water must come from our 
rivers, lakes, and reservoirs and be re- 
turned to them. 

Property values along rivers and lakes 
drop when the water becomes foul. No 
one wants a home, summer cottage or 
farm on dangerous and disagreeable 
shores. Ships, docks, and waterside 
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buildings suffer worse decay and corro- 
sion in polluted water than in clean. 
Fish cannot live in polluted water. 

Despite all our State and Federal ef- 
forts to date, more needs to be done, 
and soon. 

Congress is currently considering a 
proposal to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, to develop our 
pollution control and abatement pro- 
gram under a coordinated, river basin 
approach. 

There are three principal features in 
the bill. 

One provides for the development of 
coordinated pollution control and abate- 
ment programs in selected river basins. 

The second major feature would 
tighten enforcement procedures, includ- 
ing a reduction in the time required to 
implement enforcement actions under 
the present act, authorization for sub- 
pena powers for the Secretary in con- 
nection with enforcement procedures, 
provision for citizen’s suits in Federal 
district courts where damage from pol- 
lution is alleged, and expansion of the 
authority of the Secretary in setting 
water quality standards. 

Finally, the bill provides for some in- 
creases in Federal assistance for sewage 
treatment construction, an increase in 
Federal assistance in State pollution con- 
trol programs and an increase in the au- 
thorization for Federal Water Pollution 
Control Research. This will help our 
large urban areas in the construction of 
necessary sewage treatment works. 
Baltimore, for example, will require an 
expenditure of more than $42 million 
through 1972 to deal with its sewage ef- 
fectively. 

The new measure along with some cur- 
rent administrative reorganization will 
help to bring all the water-connected 
problems under one—well—umbrella, if 
you will. It will take a thoroughly co- 
ordinated individual-local-State-Federal 
approach to this problem if we are to 
avert a situation where we will actually 
begin to run out of usable water. This 
disastrous state of affairs could catch up 
with us within the next 20 years unless 
swift and effective steps are taken. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


The following Members (at the request 
of Mr. Boccs) : 

Mr. Conexan, for the remainder of the 
week, on account of illness. 

Mr. GRIER, for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Roserts, for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mr. Pepper, for today, on account of 
official business. 

Mr. Devine (at the request of Mr. 
AreEnps), for today through Thursday, on 
account of death in family. 

Mr. Worrr (at the request of Mr. 
O'Brien), for Tuesday, September 6, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. CooLtey (at the request of Mr. 
Fountain), for today, on account of offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
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tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 
Mr. HoLIFIELD for 30 minutes today. 
Mr. Sicxtes (at the request of Mr. 
Patten), for 5 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to; 

Mr. Cotmer and to include extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. Wyatt), and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. BELCHER. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Parren) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. CALLAN. 

Mr. RACE. 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. BuRKE. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of lessees 
of a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 
and 

H. R. 7446. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees and former civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy at 
the Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on September 2, 
1966, present to the President, for his 
approval, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 4665. An act relating to the income 
tax treatment of exploration expenditures in 
the case of mining; and 

H.R. 13284. An act to redefine eligibility 
for membership in AMVETS (American Vet- 
erans of World War II): and 

H.R. 15858. An act to amend section 6 of 
the District of Columbia Redevelopment Act 
of 1945, to authorize early land acquisition 
for the purpose of acquiring a site for a re- 
placement of Shaw Junior High School, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Wednesday, September 7, 1966, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, , 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
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io Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
OWS: 


2709. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting a draft of proposed leg- 
islation to preserve the trees within the 
boundaries. of the proposed Redwood Na- 
tional Park until Congress has had an op- 
portunity to determine whether the park 
should be established; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2710. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Atomic Energy Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, as 
amended; to the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. 

2711. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in cases of certain aliens, to- 
gether with the names of the aliens covered, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 212(d) 
(6) of the Immigration and Nationality Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

2712. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting copies of 
orders entered in the cases of certain aliens 
found admissible to the United States, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 212(a) (28) 
(I) (it) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. POWELL: Committee of conference. 
Conference report on H.R. 13712. An act to 
amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
to extend its protection to additional em- 
ployees, to raise the minimum wage, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No, 2004). Ordered 
to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. HUTCHINSON: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 1388. A bill for the relief 
of Maj. Ralph D. Caldwell; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1983). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 1890. A bill for the 
relief of Michael P. Buckley; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1984). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 4454. A bill for the relief of Her- 
man Feldman (Rept. No. 1985). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 7885. A bill for the relief of Miss 
Sylvia Kronfeld; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1986). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 8358. A bill for the relief of the Milan 
Compress Co.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1987). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary, H.R. 9036. A bill for the 
relief of J. M. Pendarvis, Jr.; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1988). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. HUTCHINSON; Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 10249. A bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Elisabeth Manninen; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1989). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 10662. A bill for the relief of Leonard 
J. Dalton (Rept. No. 1990). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 11467. A bill for the relief of 
CWO Joseph J. McGavin; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 1991). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 11676. A bill for the relief of 
Johnny R. Bradley and others; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1992). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 11946. A bill for the relief of 
Arthur Anderson (Rept. No. 1993). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 131484. A bill for the relief of Nora 
Austin Hendrickson; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 1994). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 13459. A bill for the relief of Cecil 
A. Rhodes (Rept. No. 1995). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON: Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. H.R. 13800. A bill for the relief of 
Sp 5c. Ronald J. Olson, U.S. Army, retired; 
with amendment (Rept. No, 1996). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GRIDER: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 14525. A bill for the relief of Thomas 
O. Macpherson, Jr.; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 1997). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 14864. A bill for the relief of cer- 
tain individuals; with amendment (Rept. No. 
1998). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HUNGATE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 14990. A bill for the relief of 
Herman Adams, doing business as the Adams 
Manufacturing Co. (Rept. No. 1999). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 15014. A bill for the relief of 
Henry P. Leonhardy; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2000). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 15261. A bill for the relief of 
Walter W. Taylor; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2001). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 15297. A bill for the 
relief of Leonard G. Duffy, lieutenant, U.S. 
Navy; with amendment (Rept. No. 2002). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, McCLORY: Committee on the Judici- 
ary. H.R. 1269. A bill for the relief of H. 
Foster Hunter (Rept. No. 2003). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 153. An act for the relief 
of Matsusuke Tengan (Rept. No. 2005). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York; Committee on 
the Judiciary. S. 766. An act for the relief 
of Lt. Samuel R. Rondberg, U.S. Army Re- 
serve (Rept. No. 2006). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr, DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 1571. An act for the relief of Kermit 
Wager, of Lebanon, S. Dak, (Rept. No. 2007). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, DOWDY: Committee on the Judiciary. 
S. 2177. An act for the relief of Donald I. 
Abbott (Rept. No. 2008). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 17525. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act to increase the amount 
of insurance applicable to bank deposits and 
savings and loan accounts to $20,000; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H. R. 17526. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 17527. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act to increase the amount 
of insurance applicable to bank deposits and 
savings and loan accounts to $20,000; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 17528. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide city delivery mail 
service on a door delivery service basis for 
postal patrons receiving curbside delivery 
service who qualify for door delivery service; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17529. A bill to make certain expendi- 
tures made by the village of Fairport, N. V., 
eligible as local grants-in-aid for the purpose 
of title I of the Housing Act of 1949; tc the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KARTH: 

H.R. 17530. A bill to provide for the dispo- 
sition of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Mississippi Bands and 
Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands of 
Chippewa Indians in docket No, 18-B of the 
Indian Claims Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Interlor and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 17531. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet College 
of a model secondary school for the deaf to 
serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHIPLEY: 

H.R. 17532. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H.R. 17533. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to conduct a program of 
research and development to encourage the 
use of underground transmission of electrical 
power and to undertake projects to evaluate 
and demonstrate the economical and techni- 
cal feasibility of such transmission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 17534. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide for an 
amortization deduction and an increased tax 
credit for certain underground electrical 
transmission lines, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.R. 17535. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 17536. A bill to provide compensation 
to survivors of local law enforcement officers 
killed while apprehending persons for com- 
mitting Federal crimes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. DORN: j 

H.R. 17537. A bill to make the antitrus 
laws and the Federal Trade Commission Act 
applicable to the organized professional team 
sports of baseball, football, basketball, and 
hockey and to limit the applicability of such 
laws so as to exempt certain aspects of the 
organized professional team sports of base- 
ball, football, basketball, and hockey, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HORTON: = 

H.R. 17538. A bill to amend the Vocational 
Education Act of 1963 to permit the acquisi- 
tion of existing school facilities; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 17539, A bill to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to equalize the retirement pay 
of members of the uniformed services of 
equal rank and years of service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17540. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 17541. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at instiutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CARTER: 

H.J. Res. 1295, Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a proc- 
lamation designating the 7-day period be- 
ginning October 2 and ending October 8 of 
each year as Spring Garden Planting Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

H.J. Res. 1296. Joint resolution to create 
a joint congressional committee to study and 
report on problems relating to industrywide 
collective bargaining and industrywide 
strikes and lockouts; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. J. Res. 1297, Joint resolution to provide 
for a study by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development of the impact of over- 
head electric transmission lines and towers 
upon scenic assets, zoning and community 
planning, property values, and real estate 
revenues; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MORRISON: 

H.J. Res. 1298. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in pub: ic schools; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H. Con. Res. 999. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: 
H. R. 17542. A bill for the relief of Jose 


Santos Fontes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


By Mr. CAREY: 
H.R. 17543. A bill for the relief of Vincenzo 
Zolfo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R. 17644. A bill for the relief of Salim 

Makhoul; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 17545. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Rosalia Sobolewska; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17546. A bill for the relief of Salvatore 
Rubino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17547. A bill for the relief of George 
Georgiadis; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. HATHAWAY: 

H.R. 17548. A bill to authorize the use of 
the vessel Annie B. in the coastwise trade; 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

By Mr. O’HARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 17549. A bill for the relief of Vasilios 

Melanis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SICKLES: 

H. R. 17550. A bill for the relief of Mary 
Jane Orloski; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 
By Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR.: 

H. R. 17551. A bill for the relief of S. Sgt. 
Richard C. Borgardus; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 6, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian 
and was called to order by Hon. EDMUND 
S. MUSKIE, a Senator from the State of 
Maine. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


O Lord, our God, whose love is so 
gracious and tender that it passeth un- 
derstanding, we bow before Thee in 
gratitude at the remembrance of Thy 
mercies. Bring us, we beseech Thee, into 
the quiet sanctuary of Thy presence that 
me may be still and know that Thou art 

In spite of all the evil that stalks the 
earth, we thank Thee for human kind- 
ness, for hope that shines undimmed, for 
faith that is dauntless, and for all the 
qualities of high personality that cannot 
be bought. Let Thy beauty, O Lord, be 
upon us, that our spirits be radiant as 
in Thy strength we face the perplexities 
of these troubled days. 

Where our deeds can help to make this 
a better world, where our words can keep 
despondent men on their feet, where our 
prayers can hasten the coming of a social 
order in which Thy will shall be done 
among men, there let us act and speak 
and pray. For this is the gospel of 
labor—sing it ye bells of the kirk, the 
Lord of love came down from above, to 
live with the men who work. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 

ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 6, 1966. 

To the Senate: 

Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon, EDMUND S. MUSKIE, a Senator 
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from the State of Maine, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL. HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. MUSKIE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Inouye, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
September 1, 1966, and Friday, Septem- 
ber 2, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILL 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that on 
September 2, 1966, the President had ap- 
proved and signed the act (S. 602) to 
amend the Small Reclamation Projects 
Act of 1956. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills of 
the Senate, each with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

S. 2747. An act to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for joint measures 
for solution of the Lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem; and 

S. 3467. An act to amend the National 
School Lunch Act, as amended, to strengthen 
and expand food service programs for chil- 
dren. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H. R. 15098. An act to amend Public Law 
89-284 relating to participation of the United 
States in the HemisFair 1968 exposition to be 
held in San Antonio, Tex., in 1968, and for 
other purposes; 

H. R. 16330. An act to provide for extension 
and expansion of the program of grants-in- 
aid to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 16367. An act to extend the benefits 
of the war orphans’ educational assistance 
program to the children of those veterans 
of the Philippine Commonwealth Army who 
died or have become permanently and totally 
disabled by reason of their service during 
World War I, and for other purposes. 
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ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills: 


S. 2858. An act to amend section 502 of the 
Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to con- 
struction differential subsidies; 

H.R. 399. An act to provide adjustments in 
order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands; 

H.R. 790. An act to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the “R. N. Bert 
Dosh lock”; 

H.R. 2349. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dean Ward; 

H.R. 3078. An act for the relief of Lourdes 
S. (Delotavo) Matzke and Yusef Ali Chou- 
man; 

H.R. 3671. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ann Bellizia; 

H.R. 4075. An act for the relief of John F. 
Reagan, Jr.; 

H.R. 4861. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Boulder County, Colo., to W. F. Stover; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of lessees of 
a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 

H.R. 6606. An act for the relief of Li Tsu 
(Nako) Chen; 

H.R. 7141. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Whelan; 

H.R, 7446. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees and former civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy at the 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.; 

H.R. 7671. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Soliwoda; 

H.R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, relating to fees for certifica- 
tion of certain documents, and for other 
pu ; 

H.R. 8989. An act to promote health and 
safety in metal and nonmetallic mineral in- 
dustries, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10656. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Yang; 

H.R. 10990. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Alan DeYoung, U.S. Army; 

H.R. 11038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edna S. Bettendorf; 

H.R. 11251. An act for the relief of Hubert 
J. Kupper; 

H.R. 11271. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
Defense at the Granite City Defense Depot, 
Granite City, III.; 

H.R. 11347. An act for the relief of Maria 
Anna Piotrowski, formerly Czeslawa Marek; 

H.R. 11844. An act for the relief of Maria 
Giuseppina Innalfo Feole; 

H.R. 12328. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain extracts suitable 
for tanning may be imported free of duty; 

H.R. 12461. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; 

H.R. 12950. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz (Casimer) Krzykowski; 

H.R. 13558. An act to provide for regula- 
tion of the professional practice of certified 
public accountants in the District of Colum- 
bia, including the examination, licensure, 
registration of certified public accountants, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14514. An act for the relief of Vernon 
M. Nichols; and 

H.R. 14904. An act to revise postal rates 
on certain fourth-class mail, and for other 
purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 
The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 15098. An act to amend Public Law 
89-284 relating to participation of the United 
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States in the HemisFair 1968 Exposition to 
be held in San Antonio, Tex., in 1968, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

H.R. 16330. An act to provide for extension 
and expansion of the program of grants-in- 
aid to the Republic of the Philippines for the 
hospitalization of certain veterans, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 16367. An act to extend the benefits 
of the War Orphans’ Educational Assistance 
program to the children of those veterans 
of the Philippine Commonwealth Army who 
died or have become permanently and totally 
disabled by reason of their service during 
World War II, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 3068. A bill to terminate the existence 
of the Indian Claims Commission, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1587) . 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, with an 
amendment: 

S. 1880. A bill for the relief of Mule Creek 
Oil Company, Incorporated, a Delaware cor- 
poration (Rept. No. 1588). 

By Mr. JACKSON (for Mr. CHURCH), 
from the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 2196. A bill to amend the law establish- 
ing the Indian revolving loan fund (Rept. 
No. 1589). 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A COM- 
MITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. EASTLAND, from the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 

James P. Alger, of Guam, to be U.S. At- 
torney for the district of Guam. 

By Mr. HART, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

Wade Hampton McCree, Jr., of Michigan, 
to be US. circuit judge, sixth circuit. 

By Mr. ERVIN, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 

William T. Woodward, Jr., of North Caro- 
lina, to be a member of the Board of Parole. 

By Mr. DIRKSEN, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary: 

John S. Patterson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON: 

S. 38901. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to assist the States in conducting 
continuing programs of planning for the 
need for health care facilities in the State 
and for assuring that certain amounts pay- 
able to health-care facilities pursuant to 
titles XVIII and XIX of such Act will be ex- 
pended in accordance with such programs; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ANDERSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. CASE: 

S. 3802. A bill to provide for the free entry 
of a scale model of a variable pressure water 
channel for the use of the Steyens Institute 
of Technology; to the Committee on Finance, 
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By Mr. TOWER: 

S. 3803. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend~ 
ed, in order to provide for the deferment of 
police officers of States, and subdivisions 
thereof, from training and service under such 
act; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Tower when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate. heading.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. Inouye and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE TO THE 
STATES TO ASSIST THEM IN 
FORMULATING COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANS FOR EXPENDITURE OF 
DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES 
PAID TO PARTICIPATING 
HEALTH-CARE FACILITIES UNDER 
SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
the last 10 years hospital costs have risen 
an average of 7 percent a year, leading 
all categories in the cost of living infla- 
tion list, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. Today the Federal 
Government is spending billions of dol- 
lars to assure the health of the American 
people. Medicare, alone, will involve the 
expenditure of 83% billion during its 
first full year of operation. Title XIX 
will involve additional large expendi- 
tures. The Government has a responsi- 
bility to the citizens of this Nation to see 
to it that public funds are not wasted. 
Rapidly rising costs not only have the 
effect of requiring hundreds of millions 
of additional tax dollars simply to main- 
tain an existing level of benefits. But, 
as More and more Americans are priced 
out of the health care market because of 
soaring costs, pressures may increase for 
the extension of Federal health insur- 
ance to cover additional segments of the 
population. 

There has been a great deal of discus- 
sion in recent days concerning rising 
medical costs. Indeed, the situation has 
now become so serious that President 
Johnson has directed the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Walfare to be- 
gin a “major study” of the problem. 
In cooperation with the Department of 
Labor, the President’s Council on Eco- 
nomic Advisers, and other concerned 
Federal agencies, the Secretary will look 
into the reasons why medical services, 
including hospital and doctor bills com- 
bined, have risen 3.4 percent in the last 
6 months. He will be trying to find out 
what, if any, abuses have taken place in 
medical fees since the start of the medi- 
care program. As one of the principal 
advocates of medicare, I do not want to 
see this important new program—and 
title XIX, the broad aid to the medically 
indigent of all ages which was adopted 
with medicare—become a spur to an even 
greater rise in costs. 

The American Hospital Association re- 
ported recently that over the past year 
the per-patient-day expense in the Na- 
tion’s short-term hospitals increased by 
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$2.90, or 7 percent, to a record $44.48. In 
some of our larger cities the cost is much 
higher, and this year costs are rising 
even more rapidly than previously. In 
New York City, for example, it has been 
reported that one hospital would have to 
raise its rates $8 per day following a city- 
wide wage settlement with certain em- 
ployees. The $8-a-day increase will be 
added to present charges which are as 
follows: If a patient stays 1 day, he pays 
for his room an average $68 for semi- 
private accommodations plus a flat rate 
of $50 to cover medicines and tests and 
all fees except doctors’ charges. If he 
stays 2, 3, or 4 days, he pays for the 
room each day plus a $75 charge for tests 
and services in that period. If he stays 5 
or more days he pays the daily room rate, 
but the flat rate for medicines and serv- 
ices for that stay becomes $110. Thus, 
for a patient who has a 10-day stay, his 
total bill will average about $870. Other 
hospitals in the city have even higher 
rates. 

Hospital rates have also risen in San 
Francisco. At the end of last year the 
average per-patient-day cost for 16 hos- 
pitals in the bay area was $53.92. Ob- 
viously, we can expect Blue Cross, Blue 
Shield, and other private hospitalization 
plans to increase their premium charges 
substantially. 

I recognize that labor costs account 
for a significant part of the increase in 
hospital costs. For too long those who 
staff the Nation’s hospitals, particularly 
nurses, have subsidized medical care for 
the rest of us by accepting low salaries. 
The answer is not to keep increasing hos- 
pital rates. We must find ways to reduce 
costs. I fully understand that modern 
medical technology is expensive—as well 
as life saving. But a large part of the 
remedy lies in effective planning and ap- 
propriate controls on unnecessary facil- 
ities. As material costs and wages rise, 
the price of health services will rise ac- 
cordingly. This, however, should be an 
incentive for us to find ways of leveling 
off costs. 

Last May 25, the Committee on Fi- 
nance—worried that the reimbursement 
formula for hospitals caring for medi- 
care patients might disrupt actuarial 
estimates of the program's spending 
discussed the problem with officials of 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

Some of us on the committee were, and 
are, concerned over these regulations, 
which, through a variety of liberal meth- 
ods, authorize allowance of depreciation 
on the assets of an institution, but which 
fail to make a distinction between assets 
paid for with public funds such as Hill- 
Burton money or with private equity cap- 
ital. On top of this, no requirement is 
made that these depreciation allowances 
be placed in a restricted account so as 
to establish a reserve which could be used 
for appropriate replacement of expansion 
of facilities nor are such allowances re- 
quired to be applied toward repayment 
of principal on debt which may have 
been incurred in the acquisition of the 
assets on which depreciation is allowed. 

During the meeting, I asked if HEW 
could require that depreciation pay- 
ments—paid a hospitel as part of its 
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“reasonable costs” for medicare pa- 
tients—be placed in a special fund, main- 
tained by the hospital. The funds would 
be available for capital improvement and 
new equipment. If that could be done, 
I further believed that the funds should 
be spent only in accordance with an ap- 
proved plan for community health facil- 
ities. Medicare's legislative history made 
it clear, in the judgment of many, that 
funding of depreciation payments could 
be required. Planning, however, could 
not be required under the present Social 
Security Act, we were told. 

If there exists no specific requirement 
that depreciation be funded, we can ex- 
pect much of the depreciation allowances 
simply to be absorbed into the operating 
revenues of institutions and applied to- 
ward current expenditures, a purpose for 
which they were not intended. Or they 
may actually be applied toward unneces- 
sary expansion of facilities and services. 

The funds involved here are substan- 
tial. During the first full year of medi- 
care, depreciation allowances may total 
about $150 million. Depreciation on as- 
sets constructed with funds from the 
Federal Government, such as title XIX, 
will reimburse hospitals on a basis simi- 
lar to that under medicare. Deprecia- 
tion allowances under the several Federal 
programs may reach as much as $300 
million within another 2 or 3 years. 
These amounts should be compared with 
the total $270 million involved in Hill- 
Burton during the current fiscal year. 
These dollar facts clearly demonstrate 
why there is a need for effective 
planning. 

At present it appears impossible with- 
out further legislation to require use of 
depreciation allowances in a manner 
consistent with public policy. Congres- 
sional concern with regard to funding is 
clearly evident. The reports on medicare 
of both the Finance Committee and the 
Ways and Means Committee directed 
that consideration be given to factors 
such as funding in determining reim- 
bursement for depreciation, but the So- 
cial Security Administration still claims 
that no conclusive congressional policy 
was established. It was made plain in 
recent testimony by HEW, however, that 
funding of depreciation is desirable if 
use of these funds are tied to community 
planning. The absence of such require- 
ments in medicare is due, according to 
social security officials, solely to a lack 
of legal authority, not to considerations 
of desirability. 

In June, I wrote to the Surgeon 
General: 

What bothers me is that a large part of the 
input of Medicare and Title XIX funds to the 
hospitals will be used for growth and devel- 
opment, but free of any restrictions as to the 
effective employment of new facilities and 
equipment. I understand that there may be 
a problem presented by the fact that Medi- 
care and Title XIX are simply reimubrsing 
for services rendered, rather than a grant-in- 
aid program such as Hill-Burton funds. Nev- 
ertheless, I believe that we should try to tie 
this new money down to some sort of rational 
planning procedure. 


Since then I have reviewed with health 
and hospital experts, both in and out of 
the Government, the need for legisla- 
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tion to close this gap. I have had com- 
ments from many authorities and have 
incorporated some of their suggestions. 
In introducing S. 3801 today—an amend- 
ment to add a new title XX to the So- 
cial Security Act—I recognize the late- 
ness in the session. I do so, however, 
with the hope that the health and hospi- 
tal community will study the bill and 
that it will guarantee the kind of use- 
ful discussion that can be a prelude to 
early action next year. The measure 
would complement S. 3008, which the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HI - the 
congressional father of so much fine 
health legislation—has introduced. 

The bill is designed to promote coordi- 
nated planning by providing for the 
funding of depreciation allowances by 
all facilities receiving such payments 
under the social security health pro- 
grams. In brief, my bill would provide 
the States matching funds with which 
they would formulate a comprehensive 
plan to be approved by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. These 
plans would provide for planning on a 
statewide and regional basis for the 
health-care facility needs of all the 
residents in these areas. The States 
would participate by using some of their 
own funds and would see that the facil- 
ities in the State participating in the 
program follow those standards of ad- 
ministration called for by the Secretary. 
Also, the State plan would help facilities 
to plan future capital expenditures, and 
those administering this program would 
make periodic reports to the Secretary to 
make certain that the States were car- 
rying out their plan in an appropriate 
fashion. 

To make certain that these funds were 
not spent improperly, each State would 
designate an agency composec of experts 
in the fields of health care and hospital 
planning to oversee its program. Pre- 
sumably, most States would designate 
their existing Hill-Burton agencies. In 
addition, however, the States may em- 
ploy the services of other public and pri- 
vate planning agencies to assist in effec- 
tive and community-oriented operation 
of the program. 

As I have indicated, a number of areas 
in the country now benefit from the ef- 
forts of local and regional planning 
bodies. It is expected that such local and 
regional planning groups would include 
representatives of groups and organiza- 
tions purchasing health care as well as 
the general public. It will be their job to 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness 
of the health care facilities in their 
States and to coordinate their efforts 
with neighboring States where necessary 
so as to build and maintain a coordinated 
network of health facilities including not 
only hospitals but clinics, nursing homes, 
diagnostic centers and home health 
agencies as well. At the present time the 
health care field resembles a puzzle with 
too many pieces, and these scattered all 
about. Proper planning involves picking 
up and assembling those pieces into a 
picture of what is required. 

The need for safeguards in health fa- 
cility planning has been cited repeatedly 
by those who are knowledgeable in the 
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health field. In 1965, for example, the 
American Hospital Association acknowl- 
edged and endorsed the need for funding 
and planning in its statement of prin- 
ciples for reimbursement saying: 

Depreciation on buildings and equipment, 
in accordance with recommendations of the 
American Hospital Association .. . should be 
included in reimbursable cost, identifiable on 
the books of the hospital and acceptable for 
certification, and reimbursement for de- 
precation should be used for capital pur- 
poses .. Funds so provided under this prin- 
ciple should be deposited in a restricted ac- 
count... Expenditures from these funds for 
implementation, expansion, or replacement 
of necessary health facilities should be in 
harmony with recommendations of area-wide 
planning groups. 


Such undertakings are now underway 
in some of our major cities and were sin- 
gled out for special attention by the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Social Se- 
curity in its 1965 report: 

Some communities have demonstrated an 
interest in seeing to it that high quality 
health services were provided and that full 
value was received for the health dollar. 
Reflecting this community interest, many 
State and local hospital planning groups, pri- 
vate health cost prepayment organizations, 
and others have called attention to the ef- 
fects of inadequate planning of facilities, ex- 
cess capacity, inefficient operation, and un- 
needed services, any of which, whenever they 
occur, can result in an increase in health 
costs far beyond that attributable to medical 
and scientific achievement. 


The work of these groups, I feel, shows 
that there is real promise for an im- 
provement in the quality of care and at 
the same time improvement in the 
efficiency with which the services are 
provided. 

Although limited in practice to a few 
large cities at present, the funding of 
depreciation has proved effective. For 
many years, Cleveland’s hospitals have 
effectively employed funding require- 
ments and techniques. In Rochester, 
N.Y,, hospitals established the Rochester 
Hospital Service Corp.—Blue Cross—and 
developed a master plan for all mem- 
ber hospitals to follow. Under provisions 
of the contract with Blue Cross, reim- 
bursement for depreciation is recognized 
as an element of cost. Member hospitals 
agree to fund all depreciation payments 
received from the RHSC and these spe- 
cial funds are restricted to use for growth 
and development in accordance with the 
master plan. No funds may be spent 
for operating expenses or for construc- 
tion or equipment not authorized under 
the master plan. 

Concern that funds accumulated from 
depreciation allowances might be used 
for unnecessary capital expenditures for 
unnecessary expansion prompted the 
State of New York to develop a set of 
restrictions on the use of such funds in- 
cluding’ a requirement of approval of 
expenditures by the State hospital plan- 
ning authorities. This legislation re- 
sulted from a study initiated by Gov. 
Nelson Rockefeller and directed by 
Marion B. Folsom, a former Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. In it, 
the State of New York took a long hard 
look at its health facilities situation. 
The committee recognized the dimension 
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of the problem and summed up their 
views in this manner: 


The increased costs and advancing levels 
of care together call for a more discriminat- 
ing use of each segment of care. Hospital 
care can no longer be isolated from other 
health services; rather the proper function- 
ing of the hospital requires the equally proper 
functioning of the whole spectrum of health 
services. Care and financing are so closely 
associated that it is now futile to develop 
arrangements for major forms of care with- 
out providing at the same time for their 
financing. Care, facilities, manpower, fi- 
nancing and organization are thus inextrica- 
bly tied together. And decisions cannot be 
made on any one of these factors without 
affecting the others. 


The funding of depreciation allow- 
ances is only a first step in the effort to 
make sense and save dollars. A greater 
degree of cooperation between physicians, 
health facilities, the community, and fi- 
nancing agencies must be developed. 
There must be room and encouragement 
for the development of new patterns of 
medical services and their effective dis- 
tribution to all of our people. 

The August 16 issue of Hospitals, the 
journal of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation, contains an article which makes 
some rather astute and pointed observa- 
tions regarding the present lack of prop- 
er planning. It was again observed that 
controls over the construction of facili- 
ties and other economy measures should 
be instituted. 

Clearly, the interests of the public must 
be placed above those of the individual in- 
stitution. All too long have we allowed our 
hospitals to grow at random rather than by 
design, to operate without any centralized 
planning or effective public controls, and to 
expand in hit-or-miss fashion. 


That is the spirit in which the bill, S. 
3801, is introduced. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a summary of S. 3801 be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY or S. 3801 

S. 3801 would amend the Social Security 
Act by providing federal assistance to the 
states for the purpose of helping them form- 
ulate comprehensive plans for the expendi- 
ture of depreciation allowances paid to par- 
ticipating health-care facilities under Titles 
XVIII and XIX of the Social Security Act. 

PREAMBLE 

The Congress finds and declares that un- 
necessary duplication of health care equip- 
ment and facilities have contributed to the 
rapidly rising costs of health care in this 
country. Since the Federal government has 
a major share of the responsibility for making 
health services available to the American 
people, it is in the public interest that pub- 
lic payments for these services be made in a 
manner to encourage and promote maximum 
efficiency in the use of facilities, personnel, 
equipment, and materials, and to replace- 
ment of same in accordance with a com- 
munity, state and regional plan consistent 
with the overall health needs of the people. 

Therefore, through an appropriate agency 
the state will formulate plans to accomplish 
this in the most efficient and economic man- 
ner possible, 

APPROPRIATION 

Congress shall appropriate for each fiscal 
year such sums necessary for payment to the 
states of such additional costs of administra- 
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tion as may result from this title which have 
submitted plans approved by the Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare. 
STATE PLANS FOR HEALTH-CARE FACILITY 
PLANNING 

The state plans will provide for: planning 
on a statewide and regional basis for the 
health care facility needs of the residents 
thereof; financial participation by the states 
toward the costs of administration; designa- 
tion of a state agency to administer the 
plan; enforcement of standards of admin- 
istration found by the Secretary necessary 
to proper operation of the plan; assist facili- 
ties in planning future capital expenditures; 
the making of periodic reports to the Secre- 
tary to make certain that states are carrying 
out their plan in a correct and proper man- 
ner; where more than one health facility in 
the same ownership or control of the same 
person or persons, such person or persons 
with approval of the state agency and secre- 
tary elect to treat some or all of the health- 
care facilities of such person or persons as 
one facility. 

PAYMENT TO THE STATE 

Beginning with the quarter commencing 
July 1, 1968, the Secretary shall pay each 
state an amount equal to 75 percent of the 
sum expanded as found necessary for proper 
administration of the program. 

OPERATION OF STATE PLANS 

If the Secretary, after reasonable notice 
and opportunity for hearing, finds that a 
state plan has been so changed or does not 
comply with the provisions of this bill, he 
shall notify the state agency that future pay- 
ments will be limited to categories under the 
state plan not affected by such failure, 

DEFINITIONS 

For the purpose of this Title the term 
Health Care Facility means a hospital clinic, 
nursing home, diagnostic center, home 
health agency or any other service where re- 
imbursement includes a specific amount for 
or in lieu of depreciation, 

Sections 1861(b)(1) and 1902 (a) of the 
Social Security Act are amended to permit: 
the Secretary to promulgate regulations for 
the utilization of depreciation allowances. 
Such funds can be spent by a facility only if 
the Secretary is satisfied that such facility 
will use these funds in accordance with a 
state plan approved by the state agency. 
REGULATIONS OF THE SECRETARY RELATIVE TO 

UTILIZATION OF AMOUNTS ATTRIBUTABLE TO 

DEPRECIATION 

In promulgating regulations for implemen- 
tation of this act the Secretary may provide 
that failure to utilize funds in accordance 
with such regulations governing proper 
planning will subject a health care facility 
to denial of payments in whole or part de- 
pending upon the nature and significance of 
the violation. 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the full text of 
the bill be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the Rec- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3801) to amend the So- 
cial Security Act to assist the States in 
conducting continuing programs of plan- 
ning for the need for health-care facil- 
ities in the State and for assuring that 
certain amounts payable to health-care 
facilities pursuant to titles XVIII and 
XIX of such act will be expended in ac- 
cordance with such programs, introduced 
by Mr. ANDERSON, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
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tee on Finance, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representative of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end of title XIX thereof the following 
new title: 


“TITLE XX—-GRANTS TO STATES FOR PLANNING TO 
MEET NEEDS FOR HOSPITALS AND OTHER 
HEALTH CARE FACILITIES 

“Finding of Fact and Declaration of Purpose 
“Sec, 2001. (a) The Congress hereby finds 

and declares that— 

“(1) the Federal Government, through 
numerous programs, has assumed a major 
share of the responsibility of making avail- 
able to the American people the facilities, 
equipment, materials, and personnel neces- 
sary to meet their health needs; 

“(2) the rapidly rising costs of hospital 
and related health care are a grave threat 
to the stability of publicly and privately fi- 
nanced care programs; 

“(3) unnecessary duplication of health- 
care equipment and facilities Is wasteful both 
in terms of public moneys and scarce health 
personnel and is a significant factor in the 
accelerating costs of health care; 

“(4) it is in the public interest that pub- 
lic payments for health care services be 
made in a manner designed to encourage and 
promote maximum efficiency in the utiliza- 
tion of health-care facilities, equipment, ma- 
terials, and personnel; 

“(5) financial provision for the replace- 
ment, modernization, or expansion of health- 
care facilities should be made on a basis con- 
sistent with over-all community, State, and 
regional needs for such facilities, 

“(b) It is therefore the purpose of this 
title to assist the States in conducting, on a 
continuing basis through an appropriate 
State agency, a program of planning for the 
health-care facilities located or to be located 
within the State (including planning with 
respect to the size of such facilities and the 
equipment available therein) with a view to 
meeting, in the most efficient and economic 
manner possible, the needs of the residents 
of such State for adequate health-care facili- 


ties. 
“Appropriation 

“Sec. 2002. For the purpose of enabling 
each State to conduct a complete and con- 
tinuing program of planning designed to 
carry out the purposes of this title (as set 
forth in section 2001(b)), there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated for each fiscal 
year a sum sufficient to carry out the pur- 
poses of this title. The sums made available 
under this section shall be used for making 
payments to States which have submitted, 
and had approved by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, State plans for 
health-care facility planning. Such sums 
shall be paid in accordance with this title 
for the purposes of carrying out such plan, 

“State Plans for Health-Care Facility 
Planning 

“Sec. 2003. (a) A State plan for health- 
care facility planning must 

“(1) provide for health-care facility plan- 
ning in all political subdivisions of the State; 

“(2) provide for financial participation by 
the State; 

(3) (A) either provide for the establish- 
ment or designation of a single State agency 
to administer the plan, or provide for the 
establishment or designation of a single 
State agency to supervise the administration 
of the plan; 

“(B) provide for the utilization by the 
State agency, whenever feasible, of the serv- 
ices of other public and of nonprofit private 
agencies and organizations in the adminis- 
tration of the State plan; except that no such 
agency or organization shall be so utilized 
unless the membership or composition there- 
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of is broadly representative of all groups con- 
cerned with health-care facilities in the 
State, including consumer groups and repre- 
sentatives of the public at large; 

“(4) provide such methods of administra- 
tion (including methods relating to the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of personnel 
standards on a merit basis, except that the 
Secretary shall exercise no authority with 
respect to the selection, tenure of office, and 
compensation of any individual employed in 
accordance with such methods, and includ- 
ing provision for utilization of professional 
medical and other health-care personnel in 
the administration of the plan) as are found 
by the Secretary to be necessary for the 
proper and efficient operation of the plan; 

“(5)(A) provide for assisting each health- 
care facility located within the State in de- 
veloping a program for capital expenditure, 
which program shall be in accordance with 
and in furtherance of the over-all plan, as 
developed to carry out the purposes of this 
title, to meet the needs, in the most efficient 
and economical manner possible, of the resi- 
dents of the State for adequate health-care 
facilities, and which program shall provide 
for the funding of any amounts paid under 
a program established by or pursuant to title 
XVIII or XIX which are paid for or in lieu 
of depreciation; 

“(B) provide that, in developing programs 
referred to in subparagraph (A), the State 
agency will apply the standards and criteria 
established by regulations of the Secretary 
with respect to the utilization, for capital 
expenditure, of that portion of the receipts 
of a health-care facility which are chargeable 
to depreciation of plant or equipment; and 

“(C) provide that the State agency will 
periodically review the program (developed 
pursuant to subparagraph (A)) of each 
health-care facility in the State with a view 
to determining whether such program con- 
tinues to be consistent with and in further- 
ance of the overall plan, as developed to 
carry out the purposes of this title, to meet 
the needs, in the most efficient and economi- 
cal manner possible, of the residents of the 
State for adequate health-care facilities; and, 
if such is no longer consistent with 
and in furtherance of such plan, assist such 
health-care facility in so revising such pro- 
gram as to cause such program to be consis- 
tent with and in furtherance of such plan; 

“(6) provide that the State agency will 
make such reports, in such form and contain- 
ing such information, as the Secretary may 
from time to time require in order to ascer- 
tain whether health-care facilities located 
within the State have developed programs re- 
ferred to in paragraph (5)(A) and whether 
such facilities are carrying out such pro- 
grams, to ascertain whether the State agency 
is carrying out the State plan in a correct and 
proper manner, and to ascertain whether the 
purposes of this title are being carried out; 
and provide that the State agency shall com- 
ply with such provisions as the Secretary may 
from time to time find necessary to assure the 
correctness and verification of such reports; 

“(7) provide for participation of the State, 
in carrying out the State plan, in such inter- 
state and regional health-care facility pro- 
grams as may be required under regulations 
prescribed by the Secretary; and any such 
program so participated in by a State shall, 
for purposes of this title and any refer- 
ences thereto, be regarded as part of the 
State plan of such State under this title; and 

“(8) provide that, whenever more than one 
health-care facility is in the same ownership 
or under the control of the same person or 
persons, such person or persons may, at his 
or their option and with the approval of the 
State agency granted in accordance with 
standards set forth in regulations of the 

treat all, or such less number as 
may be feasible, of the health-care facilities 
of such person or persons as one facility for 
purposes of the program required under para- 
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graph (5) to be developed for health-care 
facilities. 

“(b) The Secretary shall approve any plan 
which fulfills the conditions specified in sub- 
section (a). 

“Payment to States 

“Sec. 2004. (a) From the sums appropri- 
ated therefor, the Secretary shall pay to each 
State which has a plan approved under this 
title, for each quarter, beginning with the 
quarter commencing July 1, 1968, an amount 
equal to 75 per centum of the sums expended 
during such quarter as found necessary by 
the Secretary for the proper and efficient 
administration of the State plan. 

“(b)(1) Prior to the beginning of each 
quarter, the Secretary shall estimate the 
amount to which a State will be entitled 
under subsection (a) for such quarter, such 
estimate to be based on (A) a report filed by 
the State containing its estimate of the total 
sum to be expended in such quarter in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of such subsec- 
tion, and stating the amount appropriated or 
made available by the State for such ex- 
penditures in such quarter, and if such 
amount is less than the State’s proportionate 
share of the total sum of such estimated ex- 
penditures, the source or sources from which 
the difference is expected to be derived, and 
(B) such other investigations as the Secre- 
tary may find necessary. 

“(2) The Secretary shall then pay, in such 
installments as he may determine, to the 
State the amount so estimated, reduced or 
increased to the extent of any overpayment or 
underpayment which the Secretary deter- 
mines was made under this section to such 
State for any prior quarter and with respect 
to which adjustment has not already been 
made under this subsection. 


“(3) Upon the making of any estimate by 


the Secretary under this subsection, any ap- 
propriations available for payments under 
this section shall be deemed obligated. 


“Operation of State plans 


“Sec. 2005. If the Secretary, after reason- 
able notice and opportunity for hearing to 
the State agency administering or supervising 
the administration of the State plan ap- 
proved under this title, finds— 

“(1) that the plan has been so changed 
that it no longer complies with the provi- 
sions of section 2003; or 

“(2) that in the administration of the 
plan there is a failure to comply substantial- 
ly with any such provision; the Secretary 
shall notify such State agency that further 
payments will not be made to the State (or, 
in his discretion, that payments will be 
limited to categories under or parts of the 
State plan not affected by such failure), 
until the Secretary is satisfied that there 
will no longer be any such failure to comply. 
Until he is so satisfied he shall make no 
further payments to such State (or shall 
limit payments to categories under or parts 
of the State plan not affected by such 
failure). 

“Definitions 


“Sec. 2006. For purposes of this title, the 
term— 

“(a) ‘health-care facility’ means a hospital 
clinic, nursing home, diagnostic center, home 
health agency; or any other service where 
reimbursement includes a specific amount 
for or in lieu of depreciation. 

“(b) ‘capital expenditure’ means (except 
to the extent that the meaning of such term 
shall be modified pursuant to regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary) an expendi- 
ture which, under accepted accounting pro- 
cedures, is not properly chargeable as an 
expense of operation or maintenance.” 

Sec. 2. (a) Section 1861(b)(1) of the 
Social Security Act is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new sentence: 
“Notwithstanding any other provision of this 
title, the term ‘reasonable cost’ shall include 
amounts attributable to depreciation of 
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plant and equipment in the case of any 
provider of service only with respect to 
periods with respect to which the Secretary 
is satisfied that such amounts will be 
utilized only in accordance with a program 
for future capital expenditure which is ap- 
proved by the State agency (established or 
designated in accordance with a State plan 
approved under title XX) of the State in 
which the facility with respect to which pay- 
ment is made is located as being consistent 
with and in furtherance of the over-all State 
plan for meeting the health-care facility 
needs of the people of such State.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall be effective with respect to pay- 
ments under title XVIII of the Social Secu- 
rity Act to providers of service for service 
provided on and after July 1, 1968. 

Sec. 3. (a) Section 1902 (a) of the Social 
Security Act is amended (1) by striking out 
“and” at the end of paragraph (21) thereof, 
(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (22) thereof and inserting in 
lieu of such period a semicolon followed by 
the word “and”, and (3) by adding after 
paragraph (22) thereof the following new 
paragraph: 

(23) provide that in determining the 
amount of payment to be made to any 
hospital, clinic, nursing home, or diagnostic 
center for services provided to individuals 
under the State plan, there shall be in- 
cluded an amount attributable to deprecia- 
tion of plant and equipment only to the ex- 
tent provided under regulations established 
by the Secretary and then only, in the case 
of any facility providing such services, dur- 
ing a period with respect to which the Sec- 
retary is satisfied that, such facility will 
utilize amounts attributable to such depreci- 
ation only in accordance with a program 
for future capital expenditure which is ap- 
proved by the State agency (established. or 
designated in accordance with a State plan 
approved under title XX) of the State in 
which such facility is located as being con- 
sistent with and in furtherance of the over- 
all State plan for meeting the health-care 
facility needs of the people of such State.” 

(b) The amendment made by subsection 
(a) shall apply in the case of expenditures 
made on and after July 1, 1968, under a 
State plan approved under title XIX of the 
Social Security Act. 

(e) (i) Section 1101(a)(1) of the Social 
Security Act is amended by striking out 
“XVI, and XIX”, and inserting in lieu thereof 
“XVI, XIX. and XX“. 

(2) (A) Section 1116(a)(1) of such Act 
is amended by striking out XVI. or XIX” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “XVI, XIX, or 
XX“. 

(B) Section 1116 (a) (3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out 1604, or 1904“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1604, 1904, or 2005”. 

(C) Section 1116(b) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “XVI, or XIX” and 
inserting in lieu therof “XVI, XIX, or XX”. 

(D) Section 1116(d) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “XVI, or XIX” and 
inserting in lieu there of “XVI, XIX, or XX”, 

(d) Title XI of the Social Security Act (as 
amended by subsection (e)) is further 
amended by adding after section 1116 thereof 
the following: 


“Regulations of the Secretary relative to 
utilization of amounts attributable to 
depreciation 
“Sec. 1119. In promulgating regulations 

(referred to in the last sentence of section 

1861(b)(1) and 1902 (a) (23)) relating to 

utilization of amounts attributable to depre- 

ciation, the Secretary may provide that, for 
failure to utilize such amounts in ac- 
cordance with such regulations, a health- 
care facility may be denied payments of such 
amounts in the future, in whole or in part, 
or have such amounts withheld, depending 
on the nature and significance of the viola- 
tion of such regulations by such facility.” 
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Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, I 
further ask unanimous consent that the 
bill lay on the table for additional co- 
sponsors through September 16, 1966. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


DEFERMENT OF POLICE OFFICERS 
FROM UNIVERSAL MILITARY 
TRAINING AND SERVICE ACT 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the in- 
creasing crime wave, the constitutional 
problems in law enforcement, the com- 
petitive labor market and the lack of 
funds confronting our cities all combine 
to create a major potential threat to 
public safety. Never in history has the 
need for well educated, properly trained 
law enforcement officers been so critical. 

The Law Enforcement Act of 1965 will 
do much to remedy this situation in the 
long run. The aid provided under that 
program will enable law enforcement of- 
ficers to better cope with the increasing- 
ly difficult problems of crime detection 
and prevention. 

But the act does nothing to alleviate 
the most serious and immediate prob- 
lem facing the police departments of 
our cities today. Recruiting of qualified 
young men is at a standstill. Even the 
greatest efforts and best intentions can- 
not improve the numerical strength and 
professional effectiveness of police forces. 
I have been in contact with a number of 
police officials in Texas and been in- 
formed of the alarming shortage of of- 
ficers in our police forces. 

In many cities, police personnel are 
stretched so thin that there is a great 
deal of difficulty in reacting quickly and 
effectively to an unexpected hazard, 
either natural or manmade. 

While the manpower shortage of our 
police forces is not a new problem, it 
has become disturbingly acute in the last 
year. One of the major reasons for this 
is the significant number of men enlist- 
ing and being drafted for service in our 
armed services. 

To remedy this situation, I am intro- 
ducing a bill as an amendment to the 
Universal Military Training and Service 
Act to provide a draft deferment for po- 
lice officers. Congress has already au- 
thorized the President to provide for the 
deferment of a registrant whose employ- 
ment is found to be necessary to the 
maintenance of the national health, 
safety, or interest. My bill would evi- 
dence congressional conviction that ef- 
fective and fully manned police forces 
are necessary to the maintenance of na- 
tional and local safety. 

The legislation I am introducing leaves 
the Selective Service System a great deal 
of leeway in determining the qualifica- 
tions necessary for deferment. Rather 
than place a great number of restric- 
tions on this agency, my bill gives it broad 
authority and instruction to provide for 
the deferment of police officers in order 
to avoid undue disruption of the law en- 
forcement agencies of the States. Draft 
deferment for police officers would make 
available a broad segment of well quali- 
fied, well educated young men who would 
consider the career of law enforcement. 
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A young man who is willing to face the 
risk of personal abuse, bodily harm, or 
death in the line of duty as a police 
officer should be given preferential treat- 
ment by the draft boards in the face of 
the current crisis in law enforcement. 

I should like to point out here just 
how dangerous police work is. In 1965, 
there were 53 police officers murdered. 
It is interesting to note that figures 
gathered by the FBI disclose that the 
highest incidence of police deaths re- 
sulted when the law enforcement officers 
who were assigned to one-man patrol 
cars attempted to make arrests or trans- 
port prisoners. This is particularly dis- 
turbing in view of the fact that a short- 
age of officers will force an estimated 
3 percent increase this year in the num- 
ber of jurisdictions using one-man patrol 
cars. 

The national rate for assaults on law 
enforcement officers last year was 10.8 
assaults for every 100 officers. While 
these assaults did not always result in 
personal injury to the officer-victim, in 
approximately one-third of these as- 
scults the officer did suffer physical 
harm. 

These figures show that a policeman 
deferred from active duty in the Nation’s 
armed services is not being exempted 
from the risk of bodily harm or even 
death. At the same time, his deferment 
would allow him to continue to keep the 
cities and towns of America safe from 
the ever-present menace of crime. 

One of the things for which our men 
in uniform are fighting is the safety and 
security of their loved ones. Surely, 
this is a way in which the concept of 
deferments from the draft can be used 
to increase the safety of the Nation. It 
deserves our prompt consideration and 
approval. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 3803) to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service Act, 
as amended, in order to provide for the 
deferment of police officers of States, 
and subdivisions thereof, from training 
and service under such act, introduced 
by Mr. Tower, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 788 THROUGH 840 


Mr. ERVIN submitted 53 amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him, to the 
bill (H.R. 14765) to assure nondiscrim- 
ination in Federal and State jury selec- 
tion and service, to facilitate the deseg- 
regation of public education and other 
public facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 
violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENTS NOS. 841 THROUGH 888 


Mr. EASTLAND submitted 48 amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, to 
House bill 14765, supra, which were 
ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 
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(See reference to the above amend- 
ments when submitted by Mr. EASTLAND, 
which appear under a separate head- 


ing.) 
AMENDMENT NO. 889 


Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. Dopp, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mr. KENNEDY of Mas- 
sachusetts, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. 
Typincs, Mr. Fonc, Mr. Scott, and Mr. 
JAVITS) submitted amendments, intended 
to be proposed by them, jointly, to House 
bill 14765, supra, which were ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed. 

(See reference to the above amend- 
ment when submitted by Mr. Hart, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 26, 1966, the names of 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Lone of Mis- 
souri, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. PROXMIRE, and 
Mr. Types were added as additional 
cosponsors of the bill (S. 3769) to amend 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
in order to authorize comprehensive 
Pilot programs in lake pollution preven- 
tion and control, introduced by Mr. Mon- 
DALE (for himself and other Senators) on 
August 26, 1966. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR S. 3765 
TO LIE AT THE DESK FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 3765, now at 
the desk for additional sponsors, may 
continue to lie at the desk for additional 
sponsors until the close of business on 
September 21. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Without objection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT ACT 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1547. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3695) to amend the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3695) 
to amend the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, and for other purposes, 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, with 
an amendment to strike out all after 
the enacting clause and insert: 

That this Act may be cited as the “Small 
3 Investment Act Amendments of 

Sec. 2. Section 201 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended to read 
as follows: 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF SMALL BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT DIVISION 
“Sec. 201. There is hereby established in 
the Small Business Administration a division 
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to be known as the Small Business Invest- 
ment Division, The Division shall be headed 
by an Associate Administrator who shall be 
appointed by the Administrator, and shall re- 
ceive compensation at the rate provided by 
law for other associate administrators of the 
Small Business Administration.” 

Sec. 3. Section 308 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out the last two sentences 
of subsection (c); and 

(2) by inserting after subsection (e) the 
following new subsections: 

“(f) In the performance of, and with re- 
spect to the functions, powers, and duties 
vested by this Act, the Administrator and 
the Administration shall (in addition to any 
authority otherwise vested by this Act) have 
the functions, powers, and duties set forth 
in the Small Business Act, and the provisions 
of sections 13 and 16 of that Act, insofar as 
applicable, are extended to the functions of 
the Administrator and the Administration 
under this Act. 

“(g) The Administration shall include in 
its annual report, made pursuant to section 
10(a) of the Small Business Act, a full and 
detailed account of its operations under this 
Act. Such report shall set forth the amount 
of losses sustained by the Government as a 
result of such operations during the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, together with an estimate 
of the total losses which the Government can 
reasonably expect to incur as a result of such 
operations during the then current fiscal 


Sec. 4. (a) Section 309 of the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958 is amended by 
striking out the section heading and inserting 
in lieu thereof the following: 


“REVOCATION AND SUSPENSION OF LICENSES; 
CEASE AND DESIST ORDERS” 


(b) Section 309(a) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting 
“suspended”; 

(2) by striking out in paragraph (1) “Ad- 
ministration, for the purpose of obtaining 
the license” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Administration”; and 

(3) by striking out in paragraph (2) “for 
the purpose of obtaining the license.“. 

(e) Section 309(b) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(b) Where a licensee or any other person 
has not complied with any provision of this 
Act, or of any regulation issued pursuant 
thereto by the Administration, or is engag- 
ing or is about to engage in any acts or prac- 
tices which constitute or will constitute a 
violation of such Act or regulation, the Ad- 
ministration may order such licensee or other 
person to cease and desist from such action 
or failure to act. The Administration may 
further order such licensee or other person 
to take such action or to refrain from such 
action as the Administration deems neces- 
sary to insure compliance with the Act and 
the regulations. The Administration may 
also suspend the license of a licensee, against 
whom an order has been issued, until such 
licensee complies with such order.” 

(d) Section 309(c) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by inserting after “licensee”, each 
place it appears, the following: “or other 
person”; and 

(2) by inserting before “suspending”, each 
place it appears, the following: “revoking 
or”, 

(e) Section 309(e) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after “licensee”, the first place 
it appears, the following: “, or other person 

whom an order is issued,”. 

(f) Section 309(f) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the first sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: “If 
any licensee or other person against which 
or against whom an order is issued under 
this section fails to obey the order, the Ad- 


“revoked or“ before 
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ministration may apply to the United States 
court of appeals, within the circuit where 
the licensee has its principal place of busi- 
ness, for the enforcement of the order, and 
shall file a transcript of the record upon 
which the order complained of was entered.”; 
and 

(2) by inserting or other person” before 
the period at the end of the second sentence. 

Sec. 5. Section 310 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended— 

(1) by striking out the section heading 
and inserting in lieu thereof “EXAMINATIONS 
AND INVESTIGATIONS”; and 

(2) by inserting “(a)” after “Sec. 310.”, 
and by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(b) Each small business investment com- 
pany shall be subject to examinations made 
by direction of the Administration by exam- 
iners selected or approved by the Adminis- 
tration, and the cost of such examinations, 
including the compensation of the examiners, 
may in the discretion of the Administration 
be assessed against the company examined 
and when so assessed shall be paid by such 
company. Every such company shall make 
such reports to the Administration at such 
times and in such form as the Administra- 
tion may require; except that the Adminis- 
tration is authorized to exempt from making 
such reports any such company which is 
registered under the Investment Company 
Act of 1940 to the extent necessary to avoid 
duplication in reporting requirements.” 

Sec. 6. Section 311 of the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958 is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“(c) The Administration shall have au- 
thority to act as trustee or receiver of the 
licensee. Upon request by the Administra- 
tion, the court may appoint the Administra- 
tion to act in such capacity unless the court 
deems such appointment inequitable or oth- 
erwise inappropriate by reason of the special 
circumstances involved.” 

Sec. 7. Title III of the Small Business In- 
vestment Act of 1958 is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sections: 


“REMOVAL OR SUSPENSION OF DIRECTORS AND 
OFFICERS OF LICENSEES 


“Sec. 313. (a) Whenever, in the opinion of 
the Administration, any director or officer of 
a licensee has committed any violation of 
this Act, or any regulation issued thereun- 
der, or of a cease-and-desist order which has 
become final, or has committed or engaged in 
any act, omission, or practice which con- 
stitutes a breach of his fiduciary duty as such 
director or officer, and the Administration 
determines that the licensee has suffered or 
will probably suffer substantial financial loss 
or other damage or that the interests of the 
Administration could be seriously prejudiced 
by reason of such violation or practice or 
breach of fiduciary duty, and that such vio- 
lation or practice or breach of fiduciary duty 
is one involving personal dishonesty on the 
part of such director or officer, the Adminis- 
tration may serve upon such director or offi- 
cer a written notice of its intention to remove 
him from office. 

“(b) In respect to any director or officer 
referred to in subsection (a), the Adminis- 
tration may, if it deems it necessary for the 
protection of the licensee or the interests of 
the Administration, by written notice to such 
effect served upon such director or officer, 
suspend him from office and/or prohibit him 
from further participation in any manner in 
the conduct of the affairs of the licensee. 
Such suspension and/or prohibition shall be- 
come effective upon service of such notice 
and, unless stayed by a court in proceedings 
authorized by subsection (d), shall remain 
in effect pending the completion of the ad- 
ministrative proceedings pursuant to the no- 
tice served under subsection (a) and until 
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such time as the Administration shall dis- 
miss the charges specified in such notice, or, 
if an order of removal and/or prohibition is 
issued against the director or officer, until 
the effective date of any such order. Copies 
of any such notice shall also be served upon 
the interested licensee. 

“(c) A notice of intention to remove a di- 
rector or officer, as provided in subsection 
(a), shall contain a statement of the facts 
constituting grounds therefor, and shall fix a 
time and place at which a hearing will be 
held thereon. Such hearing shall be fixed 
for a date not earlier than thirty days nor 
later than sixty days after the date of serv- 
ice of such notice, unless an earlier or a later 
date is set by the Administration at the re- 
quest of (1) such director or officer and for 
good cause shown, or (2) the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States. Unless such di- 
rector or officer shall appear at the hearing in 
person or by a duly authorized representa- 
tive, he shall be deemed to have consented to 
the issuance of an order of such removal. In 
the event of such consent, or if upon the rec- 
ord made at any such hearing the Adminis- 
tration shall find that any of the grounds 
specified in such notice has been established, 
the Administration may issue such orders of 
removal from office as it deems appropriate. 
Any such order shall become effective at the 
expiration of thirty days after service upon 
such licensee and the director or officer con- 
cerned (except in the case of an order issued 
upon consent, which shall become effective 
at the time specified therein). Such order 
shall remain effective and enforcible except 
to such extent as it is stayed, modified, ter- 
minated, or set aside by action of the Ad- 
ministration or a reviewing court. 

“(d) Within ten days after any director 
or officer has been suspended from office 
and/or prohibited from participation in the 
conduct of the affairs of a licensee under 
subsection (b), such director or officer may 
apply to the United States district court for 
the judicial district in which the home office 
of the licensee is located, or the United 
States District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, for a stay of such suspension and/or 
prohibition pending the completion of the 
administrative proceedings pursuant to the 
notice served upon such director or officer 
under subsection (a), and such court shall 
have jurisdiction to stay such suspension 
and/or prohibition. 

“(e) Whenever any director or officer of a 
licensee is c) in any information, in- 
dictment, or complaint authorized by a 
United States attorney, with the commission 
of or participation in a felony involving dis- 
honesty or breach of trust, the Administra- 
tion may, by written notice served upon such 
director or officer suspend him from office 
and/or prohibit him from further partici- 
pation in any manner in the conduct of the 
affairs of the licensee. A copy of such notice 
shall also be served upon the licensee. Such 
suspension and/or prohibition shall remain 
in effect until such information, indictment, 
or complaint is finally disposed of or until 
terminated by the Administration. In the 
event that a judgment of conviction with re- 
spect to such offense is entered against such 
director or officer, and at such time as such 
judgment is not subject to further appellate 
review, the Administration may issue and 
serve upon such director or officer an order 
removing him from office. A copy of such 
order shall be served upon such licensee, 
whereupon such director or officer shall cease 
to be a director or officer of such licensee. 
A finding of not guilty or other disposition 
of the charge shall not preclude the Admin- 
istration from thereafter instituting pro- 
ceedings to suspend or remove such director 
or officer from office and/or to prohibit him 
from further participation in licensee affairs, 
pursuant to subsection (a) or (b), 

“(f) (1) Any hearing provided for in this 
section shall be held in the Federal judicial 
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district or in the territory in which the prin- 
cipal office of the licensee is located unless 
the party afforded the hearing consents to 
another place, and shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. Such hearing shall 
be private, unless a public hearing is agreed 
to by the party afforded the hearing and by 
the Administration. After such hearing, and 
within ninety days after the Administration 
has notified the parties that the case has 
been submitted to it for final decision, the 
Administration shall render its decision 
(which shall include findings of fact upon 
which its decision is predicated) and shall 
issue and cause to be served upon each party 
to the proceeding an order or orders con- 
sistent with the provisions of this section. 
Judicial review of any such order shall be 
exclusively as provided in this subsection. 
Unless a petition for review is timely filed 
in a court of appeals of the United States, 
as hereinafter provided in paragraph (2) of 
this subsection, and thereafter until the 
record in the proceeding has been filed as so 
provided, the Administration may at any 
time, upon such notice and in such manner 
as it shall deem proper, modify, terminate, or 
set aside any such order. Upon such filing 
of the record, the Administration may mod- 
ify, terminate, or set aside any such order 
with permission of the court. 

“(2) Any party to such proceeding may 
obtain a review of any order served pursuant 
to paragraph (1) of this subsection (other 
than an order issued with the consent of the 
director or officer concerned, or an order is- 
sued under subsection (e) of this section), 
by filing in the court of appeals of the United 
States for the circuit in which the principal 
office of the licensee is located, or in the 
United States Court of Appeals for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Circuit, within thirty days 
after the date of service of such order, a 
written petition praying that the order of 
the Administration be modified, terminated, 
or set aside. A copy of such petition shall be 
forthwith transmitted by the clerk of the 
court to the Administration, and thereupon 
the Administration shall file in the court the 
record in the proceeding, as provided in sec- 
tion 2112 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Upon the filing of such petition, such 
court shall have jurisdiction, which upon the 
filing of the record shall, except as provided 
in the last sentence of said paragraph (1), be 
exclusive, to affirm, modify, terminate, or set 
aside, in whole or in part, the order of the 
Administration. Review of such proceedings 
shall be had as provided in the Administra- 
tive Procedure Act. The judgment and de- 
cree of the court shall be final, except that 
the same shall be subject to review by the 
Supreme Court upon certiorari as provided 
in section 1254 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. 

“(3) The commencement of proceedings 
for judicial review under paragraph (2) of 
this subsection shall not, unless specifically 
ordered by the court, operate as a stay of any 
order issued by the Administration. 


“UNLAWFUL ACTS AND OMISSIONS BY OFFICERS, 
DIRECTORS, EMPLOYEES, OR AGENTS; BREACH OF 
FIDUCIARY DUTY 


“Sec. 314. (a) Wherever a licensee violates 
any provision of this Act or regulation issued 
thereunder by reason of its failure to comply 
with the terms thereof or by reason of its en- 
gaging in any act or practice which consti- 
tutes or will constitute a violation thereof, 
such violation shall be deemed to be also a 
violation and an unlawful act on the part 
of any person (including the individual offi- 
cers, directors, or employees or agents of such 
licensee) who, directly or indirectly, au- 
thorizes, orders, participates in, or causes, 
brings about, counsels, aids, or abets in the 
commission of any acts, practices, or trans- 
actions which constitute or will constitute, 
in whole or in part, such violation. 
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“(b) It shall be unlawful for any officer, 
director, employee, agent, or other partic- 
ipant in the management or conduct of the 
affairs of a licensee to engage in any act or 
practice, or to omit any act, in breach of his 
fiduciary duty as such officer, director, em- 
ployee, agent, or participant, if, as a result 
thereof, the licensee has suffered or is in im- 
minent danger of suffering financial loss or 
other damage. 

“(c) Except with the written consent of 
the administration, it shall be unlawful (1) 
for any person hereafter to take office as an 
officer, director, or employee of a licensee, or 
to become an agent or participant in the 
conduct of the affairs or management of a 
licensee, if (A) he has been convicted of a 
felony, or any other criminal offense involv- 
ing dishonesty or breach of trust, or (B) he 
has been found civilly liable in damages, or 
has been permanently or temporarily en- 
joined by an order, judgment, or decree of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, by reason of 
any act or practice involving fraud or breach 
of trust; or (2) for any person to continue 
to serve in any of the above-described ca- 
pacities, if (i) he is hereafter convicted of a 
felony, or any other criminal offense involv- 
ing dishonesty or breach of trust, or (ii) he 
is hereafter found civilly liable in damages, 
or is permanently or temporarily enjoined by 
an order, judgment, or decree of a court of 
competent jurisdiction, by reason of any act 
or practice involving fraud or breach of 
trust. 

“PENALTIES AND FORFEITURES 


“Sec. 315. A licensee which violates any 
regulation or written directive issued by 
the Administrator, requiring the filing of 
any regular or special report pursuant to 
section 310(b) of this Act, shall forfeit and 
pay to the United States a civil penalty of 
not more than $100 for each and every day 
of the continuance of the licensee’s failure to 
file such report, unless it is shown that such 
failure is due to reasonable cause and not 
due to willful neglect: Provided, That the 
Administration may by rules and regula- 
tions, or upon application of an interested 
party, at any time previous to such failure, 
by order, after notice and opportunity for 
hearing, exempt in whole or in part, any 
small business investment company from the 
provisions of this section, upon such terms 
and conditions and for such period of time 
as it deems necessary and appropriate, if the 
Administration finds that such action is 
not inconsistent with the public interest or 
the protection of the Administration. The 
Administration may for the purposes of this 
section make any alternative requirements 
appropriate to the situation. The civil pen- 
alties provided for in this section shall accrue 
to the United States and may be recovered 
in a civil action brought by the Administra- 
tion. 


“JURISDICTION AND SERVICE OF PROCESS 

“Sec, 310. Any suit or action brought un- 
der section 308, 309, 311, 313, or 315 by the 
Administration at law or in equity to en- 
force any liability or duty created by, or to 
enjoin any violation of, this Act, or any rule, 
regulation, or order promulgated thereun- 
der, shall be brought in the district wherein 
the licensee maintains its principal office, and 
process in such cases may be served in any 
district in which the defendant maintains 
its principal office or transacts business, or 
wherever the defendant may be found.” 

Sec. 8. (a) Section 4(b) of the Small Busi- 
ness Act is amended by striking out “three 
Deputy Administrators” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “a Deputy Administrator and three 
Associate Administrators (including the As- 
sociate Administrator specified in section 201 
of the Small Business Investment Act of 
1958)”. 

(b) Such section is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: The 
Deputy Administrator shall be Acting Ad- 
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ministrator of the Administration during the 
absence or disability of the Administrator 
or in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
the Administrator.” 

(o) (1) Section 303(d) of the Federal Ex- 
ecutive Salary Act of 1964 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following: 

“(7) Deputy Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration.” 

(2) Section 303(e)(11) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Deputy Admin- 
istrators of the Small Business Administra- 
tion (4)“ and inserting in lieu thereof As- 
sociate Administrators of the Small Business 
Administration (3)”. 

Sec. 9. (a) Chapter 17 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by adding at the 
end thereof a new section as follows: 


“$338. Stock of small business investment 
companies as collateral for loans 


“Whoever, being an officer, director, or 
principal shareholder of any small business 
investment company which is licensed under 
the provisions of the Small Business Invest- 
ment Act of 1958, knowingly offers any shares 
of stock in such company as security for any 
loan to purchase an interest in such com- 
pany, shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than one year, or 
both. 

“As used in this section, the term ‘prin- 
cipal shareholder’ of any small business in- 
vestment company means a person who di- 
rectly or indirectly owns, controls, or holds 
with power to vote, 10 per centum or more 
of the outstanding voting shares of such 
company. 

“This section shall not be construed to 
apply to any loan made prior to the effective 
date of this section, to any such officer, direc- 
tor, or principal shareholder, unless, after the 
expiration of ninety days after such date, 
such loan is secured in whole or in part by 
collateral consisting of shares of stock in 
any such company.” 

(b) The analysis to chapter 17 of title 18, 
United States Code, is amended by adding at 
the end thereof a new item as follows: 

“338. Stock of small business investment 
companies as collateral for N Kod 

Sec. 10. (a) The table of contents of the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958 is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out the items describing 
the contents of sections 309 and 310 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

“Sec. 309. Revocation and suspension of li- 

censes; cease and desist orders. 
“Sec. 310. Examinations and investigations.”; 
and 

(2) by inserting at the end of that part 
which describes the contents of title III the 
following new items: 

“Sec. 313. Removal or suspension of direc- 
tors and officers of licensees, 

“Sec. 314. Unlawful acts and omissions by 
officers, directors, employees, or 
agents; breach of fiduciary duty. 

“Sec. 315. Penalties and forfeitures. 

“Sec. 316. Jurisdiction and service of 
process.“ 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
offer an amendment to clear up an am- 
biguity in the bill. It has been agreed 
to on both sides. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The amendment will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the amend- 
ment, as follows: 

On page 26, line 23, delete the word 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
amendment would remove an ambiguity 
in the language of section 9 of the bill. 
This section would prohibit any officer, 
director, or 10 percent stockholder from 
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using the stock of an SBIC as collateral 
for a loan to purchase stock in the same 
SBIC. 

The section further provides that a 
person who had such a loan at the time 
the bill became law has 90 days in which 
to substitute other collateral for the 
SBIC stock used. The bill as written 
would in such a case require the substitu- 
tion of other collateral on any and all 
SBIC stock, not just the stock of the 
particular SBIC in which additional 
stock had been purchased by the loan. 
This amendment would simply require 
the substitution of other collateral for 
the stock of the particular SBIC, con- 
sistent with the other provisions of the 
section. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, as amended. 

The committe amendment, as amended, 
was agreed to. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the state- 
ment by Senator Tower supporting the 
bill be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR TOWER 

I believe this bill will give the Small 
Business Administration the necessary tools 
with which to meet the problems which are 
arising within the operations of certain 
Small Business Investment Companies. 

It is the intention of the Small Business 
Subcommittee of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee to give full attention 
to the effectiveness of this legislation. 

Among the strengthening features of the 
bill are additional power to revoke licenses, 
more revealing reporting requirements, 
greater penalties for violations, stronger pro- 
tection against integration of improper ele- 
ments into the SBIC industry. 

This bill is the result of efforts by com- 
mittee members, CBA officials, spokesmen 
for the SBIC industry, and committee staff 
personnel to incorporate into the Small 
Business Investment Act new and additional 
features which would be noncontroversial 
but which would still strengthen the act. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill is open to amendment, 
If there be no further amendment to be 
proposed, the question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed on 
a matter incident to the resolution of 
the policy committee. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. How long does the Senator wish 
to proceed? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I ask unanimous 
consent that I may proceed for 15 
minutes. 

. The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore, Is there objection? 
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The Chair hears none. The Senator 
may proceed. 


REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES IN 
EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, it 
was with regret that some of us noted the 
sharpness of the attack made by the able 
and distinguished junior Senator from 
Washington on the resolution which the 
Senate Democratic policy committee 
unanimously recommended to the Senate 
with respect to a substantial reduction 
of U.S. troops in Europe. 

When the Senator from Washington 
asserted that the policy committee was 
trying to “ram this resolution through,” 
he was not correct. Nor was he correct 
when he implied that the matter had not 
been considered previously by the “‘sub- 
stantive Senate committees having juris- 
diction upon these issues.” 

The question of reduction of U.S. troop 
strength in Europe has been discussed, 
in this session, in hearings before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and 
the Senate Armed Services Committee; 
and because the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Military Appropriations 
Subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee met jointly, it was also dis- 
cussed before that subcommittee of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee; and 
the hearings of these committees have 
been printed and are available to any 
Senator. 

As a matter of fact, this question was 
also discussed before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, the Subcommittee on National 
Security and International Operations, 
chaired by the Senator from Washing- 
ton. 

I ask unanimous consent that testi- 
mony on this subject from hearings held 
last May before this subcommittee be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 

(Hearings Before the Subcommittee on 
National Security and International Opera- 
tions of the Committee on Government 
Operations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
Ninth Congress, Second Session, May 19, 
1966, part 3; May 25, 1966, part 4.) 

[Part 3] 

(Testimony of Dr. Malcolm W. Hoag, Senior 
Staff Member and Economist and Systems 
Analyst of the Rand Corporation and Dr. 
Thomas C. Schelling, Professor of Econom- 
ics, Harvard University) 

Senator SYMINGTON. First, I would con- 
gratulate my colleague, the Chairman of this 
subcommittee, for the intelligent and con- 
structive manner in which the subjects of 
these hearings are being developed. He told 
me there would be challenging statements 
you gentlemen would make this morning and 
I certainly agree. 

With some of what you say, however, I 
find it hard to agree. 

Nobody has brought up the cost. Either 
last night or this morning there was a star- 
tling statement about a change in our bal- 
ance of payments position, made by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I am reminded of a 
sign in Charley Kettering’s office, “The great- 
est incentive to sound thought is the sheriff.” 
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Once more, in this balance of payments 
situation, we find ourselves seriously off in 
our estimates. 

What also worries me is the strength of the 
forces you refer to, as example, the strength 
of the German Army. I have just come back 
from Germany. What surprised me was the 
weakness of the German Army as 
their NATO commitments; as example, the 
proximity of the number of people in the 
American Army, five divisions plus three 
armored regiments, to the total number of 
people in the German Army where there are 
supposed to be 12 combat ready divisions. 

What also surprised me was the relative 
weak aspect of their air force; and, as we 
know, their navy is somewhat inconsequen- 
tial. 

In addition, the British commitment is 
to be sixty percent of ours, but actually they 
are running about 25 percent. 

I respectfully submit that in your state- 
ment you underestimate the serious military 
problems the withdrawal of France from 
NATO and its military ancillary, SHAPE, 
have given this country and all other Euro- 
pean countries. 

In as much as we have fulfilled our NATO 
commitments for over twenty years, also our 
commitments in other parts of the world 
as in Korea—why is it that they have never 
fulfilled their commitments. How long can 
this go on? 

In the last ten years the French have 
increased their gold holdings over 500 per- 
cent, also heavily increased their reserves. 
The Germans have increased their gold hold- 
ings over 480 percent, and also have very 
very much increased their total reserves. Our 
gold holdings have dropped about 36 per- 
cent, and our total reserves about 32 percent. 

Now I understand the running argument 
about the growth of our Gross National 
Product and its relationship to the Balance 
of Payments, and would rather not get into 
that at this time because I do not think one 
balances off the growing problem of the 
other, 

With France leaving, it would appear that 
we are back to tripwire“, using an expres- 
sion of 15 years ago. 

In any case I wonder how long we can go 
on, in effect, financing the free world with 
such little help, and defending most of the 
free world with such little help. 

With those premises, there are one or two 
questions I would ask. 

If it is not important for these countries 
of Europe who have became so prosperous— 
I am not in any sense criticising the past— 
to keep up their commitments militarily to 
NATO, why is it important for us to keep 
up ours? 

Secondly, and this occupies a considerable 
amount of the statement just made by Dr. 
Schelling—do you really believe we can have 
a truly meaningful, effective military posi- 
tion on the European continent without 
France? 

Finally, a question that runs through my 
mind, after going to Geneva and Germany 
and France and England: does not our fu- 
ture, possibly our future security, lie in a 
closer arrangement with the Russians, if it 
can be made on an honorable basis, than is 
generally considered true in this country 
today? 

Those are a few of the thoughts on which 
I would be interested in having your com- 
ments, and those of Dr. Hoag. 

Senator Jackson. Dr. Schelling, would you 
like to start? 

Prof, SCHELLING. I feel a massive onslaught 
of questions, and I am going to have to give 
a flexible, possibly a conventional, response. 
I am afraid what we learned back at the 
time of the Marshall Plan, and have been 
learning every year since, is that a big rich 
powerful country always has to make the 
greater sacrifice and is always in the weakest 
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bargaining position within any alliance that 
is intended to put forth joint contributions. 

I believe I can deplore as much as Senator 
Symincron the failure of other 
countries to make as hard and difficult a 
contribution as we have regularly made, and 
I particularly deplore what France is doing, 
which sometimes almost comes close to look~ 
ing like minor sabotage. None the less I 
think we are stuck with it. We should rec- 
ognize that the British have serious balance 
of payments and other economic problems, 
so at least one of the major countries in 
Europe, though its contribution to defense 
does not compare with ours, is at least suf- 
fering rather comparable difficulties. 

Whether money could be saved—I can't 
claim to have gone through enough arith- 
metic, possibly Dr. Hoag has, to see whether 
some of the air units in Europe may have be- 
come redundant with the development of our 
own strategic forces here at home and 
whether some costs could be saved—may 
have to be saved—as the French infrastruc- 
ture for air action is taken away from us. 

On the basic question, though, of whether 
there can be a meaningful defense of Europe 
without France, I am inclined to think the 
Soviet Union finds it very, very meaningful 
even if the American troops were only a 
trip-wire, if their only function in the early 
stages of an attack were to die, to die glori- 
ously and dramatically and in a manner that 
was bound to provoke a large American re- 
sponse, Even if that were their only func- 
tion, which I think it is not, this would still 
be a meaningful force from the point of 
view of anything that the Soviet would de- 
liberately contrive, even for events that the 
Soviet Union would not deliberately con- 
trive—border incidents, revolts within satel- 
lite countries that spill over, and so forth. 
The American divisions that we have there, 
if they are flexible, adaptable, mobile and 
properly located, can make a very enormous 
difference to whether things get out of hand 
or, instead, can be controlled. 

The final question is whether our security 
in the long run may not lie more in reaching 
an understaning with the Soviet Union. 
Yes, indeed, I hope so. One of the striking 
results of the Vietnamese war, if again I 
may say so, is that American-Soviet relations 
seem to be much firmer and better than I 
would have guessed two years ago. One 
would have expected much more rancor, 
much more interference, from the Soviet 
Union than has actually occurred. This may 
Suggest that indeed what was hoped or ex- 
pected to be the beginning of a détente, 
starting perhaps around 1963, is genuinely 
something. 

My only reservation is that that provides 
no new reason for paying less attention to 
the defense of Europe. If indeed the Soviet 
Union has at last decided that it either does 
not want to conquer that part of the world, 
or would not know how to control it if it 
did, that may be precisely because we have 
achieved a deterrent and potential defense in 
Western Europe that is now a foregone con- 
clusion to the Soviet Union, and they have 
learned the facts of life. 

I would not like to disturb that Soviet be- 
lief. I would not like to offer them any al- 
ternative temptation at a time when quite 
possibly they are willing at least to consider 
weakening some of their own defensive ar- 
rangements in Eastern Europe itself. 

Senator SYMINGTON. May I comment here, 
Mr. Chairman? 

Senator JACKSON. Yes. 

Senator SymincrTon. First, as to the 
Marshall Plan, a plan well conceived and 
carried out, one with which I was involved on 
the other side of the government, I agree 
you can not go on indefinitely; and would 
fully concur about the magnificent results 
obtained from the original NATO and SHAPE. 

Secondly when you talk about a meaning- 
ful force, I agree, but what is the definition 
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of a meaningful force? The flag is there and 
if we have the Polaris submarines, and our 
planes and troops, it seems to me we have 
a meaningful force. In that connection I 
fully agree with Senator MANSFIELD and Gen- 
eral Eisenhower that we should cut heavily 
our ground forces in Europe, also probably 
now the Air Force, particularly after the most 
recent notification from General de Gaulle 
about further limitations on our flying. 

This would appear especially advisable be- 
cause of the degree to which we are now can- 
nibalizing people and equipment from all 
around to support our South Vietnamese 
operations. We get back to the economic 
problem, always important because in our 
way of life our physical strength can only 
come from our economic strength. 

The people I talked to in Europe felt that 
the basic deterrent, in the minds of the Eu- 
ropeans, was the nuclear potential of the 
United States, that the reason they were not 
supporting their commitments to NATO as 
promised, and have not over the years, was 
because they felt they could devote their at- 
tention to becoming more prosperous, and in 
effect sit under the nuclear shield they be- 
lieved the United States has provided. 

Finally, with all due respect to the impor- 
tance of having a military defense of a 
flexible nature in Europe, after study, I do 
not see how it can be done effectively today. 
I am supported in that apprehension by a 
statement made to Senator Bridges and me 
by General Gruenther in 1954, when he was 
the Head of SHAPE. He said one could not 
have a meaningful ground defense of Europe 
without the inclusion of France. Conditions 
may have changed his mind since then. I 
have not talked to him about it in some years, 
but that is what he said and he was one of 
the ablest commanders. I just wanted to 
clarify terms before Dr. Hoag commented. 

Thank you. 

Senator Jackson, Dr. Hoag. 

Dr. Hoac. I think everyone would agree, 
Senator, that the cost is enormously impor- 
tant. We do start with the paradox that 
NATO today outmans the Warsaw bloc con- 
siderably. We do have the manpower and 
the men are in uniform. 

I know that you as a military expert can 
find much fault with the structure, and so 
can the other experts. But to turn to some 
of your specifics, on the crucial issue of the 
balance of payments, we have been success- 
ful in obtaining full offset agreements with 
the government of the Federal Republic. 
There remains the cost to the American 
Treasury which is sizable. 

I know by American standards the German 
Army is very weak, but that is because they 
have a different system. They have a system 
of relying for logistics support on elements 
of the civilian economy. They can do that 
because they are there, and it is their econ- 
omy. I think it is a type of weakness that 
NATO can live with, which gets back to my 
earlier point. This strength becomes rele- 
vant in crisis contingencies when you could 
draw upon these civilian elements for your 
logistic base. 

Can we have a meaningful alliance without 
France territorially? For many years we 
lived without the use of French air bases, be- 
cause they have never permitted American 
nuclear weapons on their soil. It is a 
grievous penalty, but not an insuperable one. 
Over the long term you do have the situation, 
and I would agree with you, where the test of 
whether flexible response and good local de- 
fense capabilities are important is a question 
to be answered by Europeans. If they an- 
swer that negatively, then in the long run it 
will not make sense for us to have strength 
there which is disproportionate to theirs. — 

Senator SYMINGTON. I think there have 
been some developments which belie what 
you say about the effect of those offset agree- 
ments on our balance of payments. 
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I am in agreement with what has gone on 
in the past but there comes a time in the 
life of a government as in a family when you 
have to look at the exchequer. 

Part of Secretary McNamara’s talk last 
night got little play. He observed that we 
have no mandate to police the world. With 
that I surely agree. P 

He also implied that if Communist aggres- 
sion was important—the Chinese Communist 
aggression—that fact ought to be recognized 
by all these free world countries that have 
now become so prosperous. 

Secretary McNamara also pointed out that 
the armies of the United States, for many 
years now, have been more in numbers than 
all of the armies of Europe put together, de- 
spite the fact Europe has half again the pop- 
ulation of the United States. 

I just don’t think we can go on operating 
indefinitely in this way, unless there is 
more economic cooperation from our allies, 
and regardless of political and military merit. 

Finally, I think the greatest tragedy to the 
future security of the free world and the 
United States could well be setting up a mili- 
tary establishment in NATO that was all form 
and no substance. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. General de Gaulle, as 
you say, has not withdrawn France from 
the North Atlantic Treaty. However, France 
will be found fighting by the side of her 
allies, so De Gaulle tells us, if one of them is 
subjected to “unprovoked attack,” reserving 
the right to decide when an attack is un- 
provoked. What, do you think, is the im- 
plication of this aspect of French policy? 

Prof, SCHELLING. I have heard French of- 
clals say that the word “unprovoked” has no 
implications because we are not about to 
provoke attack, and had the word “provoked” 
been in the treaty in the first place, nobody 
would have minded. I don't believe Presi- 
dent de Gaulle, though, would introduce a 
word of that type without intending that it 
get some attention. 

I have occasionally tried to run through a 
menu of possible contingencies in Europe 
that might help one to dis between 
“attack” and “unprovoked attack.” I have 
not been able to find any place, any plausi- 
ble instance, any likely instance of any sort 
in which the President of France might need 
less, the attack thus having been “pro- 
voked,” to respond, I rather suspect that 
President de Gaulle has not run through 
a complete menu of contingencies in order 
to discover what he would consider pro- 
voked versus unprovoked attack. 

I don’t know if he knows what he would 
do in a general emergency. He may have 
put us on notice that he would think twice 
before he acts in case of a crisis. I would 
not be surprised if there were other coun- 
tries than France that also would want to 
think twice before they act. We may pre- 
tend too much in supposing that Article 5 
of the NATO Treaty gives us instant defense 
everywhere, 

I also notice that people in each European 
country are particularly obsessed with the 
problems of their own country, not the 
NATO Alliance, I have had breakfast with 
a number of Germans who thought that nu- 
clear weapons should be introduced any time 
Soviet bloc forces crossed the border into a 
country of the Atlantic Alliance, of whom I 
have asked, do you mean when the first 
Bulgarian tank crosses the Greek border the 
response should be nuclear attack on the So- 
viet Union? At this point I am asked, are 
you out of your head? Of course we don't 
mean that! 

So sometimes “Atlantic Alliance,” for some 
of these countries, means the part that they 
are myopically focused on. 

It would be hard for the French to be at- 
tacked by anybody in the Soviet bloc with- 
out there already being a war on before 
their border is crossed. And I think it would 
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be difficult for President de Gaulle to look 
the other way in case there were a war in 
Europe, especially in the central part of 
Europe. 


I am therefore inclined to suppose that his 
introduction of this word “unprovoked” is 
a little bit of mischief designed to point out 
to us that sometimes we are a little bit pro- 
vocative and he is really reserving his posi- 
tion; but just what position he is trying to 
reserve I really don’t know and I don't know 
whether he does, 

Senator Jackson. Certainly De Gaulle’s 
timing in the use of this phrase was most 
unfortunate. I think it is clear that it was 
premeditated. I think it is obvious that it 
adds further uncertainty to France’s com- 
mitment under the treaty. Would you agree 
with that? 

Dr. HoaG. Yes, Senator, I think it would 
be most welcome if the French government 
clarified that statement. If they let it then 
stand they have unilaterally altered the 
treaty, rather than having proposed a change 
in the treaty in consultation with other 
members, If what they mean is unprovoked 
attack outside the North Atlantic area with 
particular reference to Asia, it would be good 
if they said so, and made it perfectly clear 
that their obligation under the treaty to 
regard an attack upon any member in the 
area as an attack upon themselves still 
stood. 

Senator Jackson. In connection with the 
question of American forces assigned to 
NATO I want to say that I have great respect 
for my colleague, Senator SYMINGTON. How- 
ever, I feel personally that, while we would 
all like to see a reduction in American 
ground forces in Europe, and while I would 
certainly like to see the time arrive when 
this could be done, I believe, in light of the 
situation in which we find ourselves today 
insofar as the alliance is concerned that it 
would be most unfortunate if we did bring 
about a substantial reduction in our troop 
commitments. 

We do not all agree on this in the Senate. 
I would like to see our allies make a greater 
contribution in ground forces, but I am not 
at all hopeful that that will be forthcoming. 
In the meantime, with the alliance already 
suffering so many ailments, I do not believe 
that we would be helping the situation if we 
brought about a substantial reduction of 
American forces assigned to NATO. 

[Part 4] 
(Hon. John J. McCloy) 

Senator SYMINGTON. Perhaps we could, 
but you notice we do not have any couch 
in the room. 

I have had the privilege of reading your 
statement. There are several questions that 
I would like to ask you. I know of your 
magnificent service not only during the war 
but after the war in Germany. You under- 
stand the German position as few other 
people do. I have just come back from 
Germany, where they have increased by 
nearly 500 percent in the last 10 years their 
gold holdings and also their total reserves, 
whereas, alone among the highly industrial- 
ized countries, our gold holdings and reserves 
have been heavily reduced. 

Why is it that they do not fulfill their 
NATO commitments, if it is as important 
as you say it is and as some of us think it is 
and as I would presume they think it is? 
Why don’t they have 12 real divisions and 
why don't they try to correct the sad condi- 
tion of their air force? Is it because they 
feel they are allowed to pursue their pros- 
perity along with the other European coun- 
tries under the protection of the nuclear 
umbrella of the United States? 

Mr. McCoy. We talked about this a little 
before you came in. You also touched on 
some phases we did not talk about. 
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I had the strong feeling the Germans 
should come up to their commitments. It is 
sort of a sine qua non particularly after the 
Prench attack on NATO. 

I suppose they have explained to Secre- 
tary McNamara and others why they have 
been slow in fulfilling their full obligations. 
I have not gone into it with them for some- 
time. They do have substantial forces there, 
as you know, and they have made some very 
heavy expenditures. They have not by any 
means failed or substantially failed in my 
judgment in meeting the commitments, 

They have done more than other coun- 
tries have done, but that does not mean that 
they ought not to come up with their full 
complement. 

As to what their motivations are, I sup- 
pose in the press of the politics and the 
distasteful aspect of having to raise and in- 
crease taxes, the tendency perhaps is to 
question the necessity of the earlier com- 
mitments, to think always in terms of the 
American nuclear umbrella. It must be a 
temptation. 

You have heard, not from Germany, I 
think, but from other places that no matter 
what, the Americans must come to the aid 
of Europe. Why should we be making these 
expenditures? These are human reactions 
in which I believe we just cannot afford to 
continue to indulge. I believe that the rep- 
resentations that are now being made by 
Secretary McNamara are well taken. 

I cannot give you the answers that the 
Germans are giving in the form of a request 
for further time to meet their commitments, 
I do not believe that they disown the obliga- 
tion to fulfill their commitment. So far as 
I understand the situation, it is simply a 
matter of more time. They have budget 
problems. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that testimony on this 
subject from hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services and the Sub- 
committee on Department of Defense of 
the Committee on Appropriations, held 
last January, February, and March, be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUPPLEMENTAL MILITARY PROCUREMENT AND 
CONSTRUCTION AUTHORIZATIONS, FISCAL 
Year 1966 


(Hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
Ninth Congress, Second Session on S. 2791 
“To Authorize Appropriations During Fiscal 
Year 1966 for Procurement of Aircraft, Mis- 
siles, Naval Vessels, and Tracked Combat 
Vehicles and Research, Development, Test, 
and Evaluation for The Armed Forces, and 
for Other Purposes” and S. 2792 “To Author- 
ize Certain Construction in Support of Mili- 
tary Activities in Southeast Asia, and For 
Other Purposes,” January 20, 21, 24, 25, and 
February 2, 1966.) 

(Secretary of Defense McNamara) 
REQUIREMENTS FOR U.S. TROOPS IN GERMANY 


Secretary McNamara. I think the main 
reason for leaving our combat troops in West 
Germany at this time is to insure that the 
Soviets don’t embark on some military activ- 
ity there that could cause us serious pressure 
and concern at a time we are engaged as 
deeply as we are in southeast Asia. 

Senator Pasrore. For the security of Ger- 
many. 

McNamara, It would hurt the 
security of Germany, but it would also hurt 
us. [Deleted.] 

Senator Pastore. I don't want to take too 
much time at this time, but I think we are 
not firm enough. 
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MILITARY PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATIONS FOR 
FISCAL YEAR 1967 


(Hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services and the Subcommittee on Depart- 
ment of Defense of the Committee on Appro- 
priations, United States Senate, Eighty-Ninth 
Congress, Second Session, on S. 2950 Depart- 
ment of Defense Programs, and Authorization 
of Appropriations During Fiscal Year 1967 for 
Procurement of Aircraft, Missiles, Naval Ves- 
sels, and Tracked Combat Vehicles, and Re- 
search, Development, Test, and Evaluation 
for the Armed Forces,” February 23, 25, 28, 
March 8, 9, 10, 24, 25, 29, 30, and 31, 1966.) 


(Secretary of Defense McNamara) 


SUGGESTED RELINQUISHMENT TO GENERAL DE 
GAULLE OF WESTERN EUROPEAN RESPONSI- 
BILITY 


Chairman Russ., Senator ELLENDER? 

Senator ELLENDER. Mr. McNamara, pursu- 
ing the question of Senator SALTONSTALL a 
little further with respect to Mr. De Gaulle, 
is there any way by which we can force De 
Gaulle to cooperate with us a little more 
than he now does? 

Secretary McNamara, [Deleted.] 

Senator ELLENDER. Several years ago I 
pointed out that Mr. De Gaulle desired to 
make France the leading nation in Western 
Europe. I wonder why we don't permit him 
to take over the military aspects of protect- 
ing Western Europe. As you know, we have 
been there now for almost three decades. 
Last year we spent $2.4 billion to support the 
troops we have there. As I pointed out at 
the hearings on the Supplemental Bill, we 
have 330,000 soldiers there now. In addi- 
tion there are more than 11,000 civilians that 
take care of the military, and we also have 
the wives and dependents of our servicemen 
there. I wonder if it wouldn't be a good 
thing to have De Gaulle take care of Western 
Europe. 

Secretary McNamara. Senator ELLENDER, I 
don't believe this would modify De Gaulle's 
conduct, and I think it would [deleted] con- 
trary to our interest. 

Chairman Russe... Will the Senator yield? 
He is in a very fortunate position due to the 
geography of Europe of being able to talk 
big and act big and yet have a free shield, as 
long as we retain the NATO structure and 
protect Germany; isn't that correct, Mr. Sec- 
retary? 

Secretary McNamara. _ I Deleted. ] of 
course, he hasn't suggested that he believes 
the danger from the Soviet Union has di- 
minished to the extent that the defense of 
Western Europe can be dismantled. [De- 
leted.] He doesn’t wish to see the defense 
of NATO destroyed. 


Protection of U.S. interests 


Senator ELLENDER. But yet we succumb to 
his wishes. We say “All right, we will pro- 
tect you.” 

That is what we are really doing. It seems 
to me that he has the whip handle over us, 
and he can make us do what he desires. 

Secretary McNamara, No, he can’t make us 
do what he desires to do, Senator ELLENDER. 

Senator ELLenper. But we are staying 
there. 

Secretary McNamara. It depends on what 
he desires todo. [Deleted.] 

Senator ELLENDER. You will be protecting 
him, as Senator RussxIL just pointed out, in- 
directly. 

Secretary McNamara. [Deleted.] 

Chairman RussELL. That doesn't neces- 
sarily apply if he withdraws from NATO, 
though, does it? 

Secretary McNamara. No, I am simply say- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, that De Gaulle can’t force 
us to do what we think is contrary to our in- 
terests [deleted]. 


WESTERN EUROPE FAILURE TO ASSIST IN 
SOUTHEAST ASIA 

Senator ELLENDER. With all due respect, I 

don’t see how you can say it is to our interest 
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to keep on maintaining an umbrella of mili- 
tary protection over Western Europe when 
they, themselves, are able to do it. Here we 
are to get them to assist us in southeast Asia 
but when we knock at the door they say, No, 
we can’t; we won't.“ 

Secretary McNamara.I am sympathetic 
to the frustration that you express, Senator 
ELLENDER, in relation to Western Europe's 
failure to support us in southeast Asia. The 
British have supported us very effectively in 
southeast Asia. [Deleted.] 


BRITISH FORCES IN WESTERN EUROPE 


Senator ELLENDER. Mr. McNamara, I don't 
want to argue with you again, because I have 
gone over this with you several times. But 
to my way of thinking, and I think I know 
what I am talking about, because I have been 
there, the British are protecting their own 
interests in Malaysia and in Kuwait. They 
are also in Aden to support their own in- 
terests. 

Now, it would seem to me that it would be 
worth a try to test De Gaulle. I would give 
him a certain period and if he didn't change 
his attitude and mind, then I would with- 
draw from Western Europe and let him take 
care of the situation there. 

I think the French and our other NATO 
allies can easily do it if we only permit them, 
because so long as we remain there, so long 
as we furnish the wherewithal, they are go- 
ing to let Uncle Sam carry the load. 

Senator SALTONSTALL, Would the Senator 
yield for a question? 

Senator ELLENDER. Yes, indeed. 

Senator SALETONSTALL. Would we be letting 
England down if we withdrew our forces? 

Senator ELLENDER. How? I don’t quite 
follow you. 

Senator SALTONSTALL. If we withdraw our 
forces what would happen to Western Eu- 
rope? 

Senator ELLENDER. The English are with- 
drawing now, they are reducing their forces 
in Western Europe. They expect us to carry 
the load. As long as we permit it, they will 
let us. That is the way I see it. 

Secretary McNamara. Mr. Chairman, may I 
interject there that the British are not today 
withdrawing from Western Europe. 

Senator ELLENDER. They are reducing their 
forces. 

Secretary McNamara, They are not reduc- 
ing their forces in Western Europe, Senator 
ELLENDER. 

Senator ELLENDER. Will you supply for the 
record what they had, let’s say, 5 years ago 
in contrast to now? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, I will be happy 
to. I don’t recall the figure offhand, but I 
do know that in the last year or two they 
haven’t been reducing their forces in Western 
Europe. 

(The information requested is classified 
and was furnished separately to the commit- 
tee.) 

U.S. FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFSET FOR MAINTE- 
NANCE OF FORCES IN WEST GERMANY 

Senator ELLENDER. I was going to come to 
that in connection with our sales to Ger- 
many. The Germans receive full value for 
each dollar they spend in our country. 

Secretary McNamara. They do indeed. 

[Deleted.] 

Senator ELLENDER. Why don’t you let them 
manufacture their own military equipment 
and make them pay for our soldiers who are 
there to protect them. 

Secretary MoNANARA. Because we are not 
mercenaries. 


U.S. AND WEST EUROPEAN SECURITY PROTECTED 
BY NATO 
Senator ELLENDER. Oh, I see. In other 
words, you want to keep the umbrella of 
military protection over Europe forever. 
Secretary McNamara. No, sir. I want to 
participate to the extent we can and should 
in our own defense and in the defense of 
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the West. We are sharing the defense of 
the West with the other NATO Allies. It is 
our security that is being protected by 
NATO as well as the security of Western 
Europe. I don’t in any way disagree with 


the implicit point in your statement that 


the Western European nations should con- 

tinue to increase their defense budgets, 

their military strength, and the degree of 

their participation in the common defense 

of freedom everywhere. I think they should. 
U.S. TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Senator ALLotr. I will conclude as it is 
getting late, Mr. Chairman. I will simply say 
that I think we have to watch our situation 
as far as our strength is concerned in this 
country. Do you plan to remove any troops 
from Europe? 

General JoHNSON, We don't plan to remove 
any structure from Europe, and by that I 
mean entire combat units. [Deleted.] 

Senator ALLOTT. Do you still consider it a 
matter of prime psychological importance in 
West Berlin that we keep our full forces in 
effect in West Berlin? 

General JOHNSON. The present level of 
forces, yes, you will recall that we stopepd a 
couple of months ago the rotation to Berlin 
of the battalion that had been continued 
since 1961. 

Senator ALLOTT. Do you mean by stopping 
the rotation that you cut it by one battalion? 

General JOHNSON. Yes, sir. In 1961 we 
added a battle group to the Berlin garrison. 
It remained in there until 1963. At that time, 
when we reorganized the Army, the battle 
group was reduced to a battalion strength. 

We provided one battalion from West Ger- 
many to Berlin on a 90-day tour. This came 
out of the 24th Division in the Munich- 
Augsburg area. Just this last fall, with Ger- 
man agreement, we were able to suspend pro- 
viding a battalion from West Germany into 
Berlin on a continuing basis. 

Senator ALLoTr. That means we have about 
[deleted] troops in West Berlin now. 

General Jonnson. Approximately that, yes 
sir. 

Senator Attotr. And this was the level we 
had before 1961. 

General JOHNSON. Before 1961. 

Senator ALLorr. When it was augmented, 
I think that is all I will ask now, Mr. Chair- 
man, 

Chairman RUSSELL. Senator MILLER. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that testimony on this sub- 
ject from hearings held last March be- 
fore the International Organization 
Affairs Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations be inserted at this 
point in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

ATLANTIC UNION RESOLUTIONS 

(Hearings before the International Organi- 
zation Affairs Subcommittee of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, United States Sen- 
ate, Eighty-Ninth Congress, Second Session, 
on S. Con. Res. 64 “A Resolution To Establish 
an Atlantic Union Delegation” and S. Res. 
128 “A Resolution To Establish a Commission 
for a Stronger Atlantic Union,“ March 23 and 
24, 1968.) 

(Statement of Richard J. Barnet, Co-Director, 
Institute for Policy Studies) 
EUROPEAN MILITARY SECURITY 

Now, the problem of military security is 
still a vital question for any community of 
nations that we can consider, and here I 
think again neither NATO nor the proposed 
Atlantic Community can meet these real se- 
curity needs. 

Several witnesses here this morning have 
testified that the danger, the military danger, 
in Europe has decreased. But the great milt- 
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tary problem remains, a potential military 
force of the Soviets in Eastern Europe. This 
includes the Soviet armies stationed in for- 


ward positions in East Germany, and their 


large nuclear stockpile. 

We cannot hope to remove this potential by 
further buildups of NATO no matter how 
large our forces are there, either on the 
ground or our nuclear arsenal, we cannot 
hope to avert catastrophic devastation to 
ourselyes and all of Europe in the event of 
war. 

We cannot improve our security position 
unless we can work out some kind of mutual 
reductions of forces with the Soviets, This is 
true for Europe also. It is not only General 
de Gaulle who questions the present military 
strategy; others also have grave doubts as to 
whether we would, in fact, risk our cities in 
matters of concern to the Europeans them- 
selves. 

They have not seen fit to participate in our 
war in Vietnam because it does not accord 
with their interests as they see it. They re- 
member that when we considered our vital 
interests at stake in the Cuban missile crisis, 
we did not consult them, even though a sub- 
stantial risk of nuclear war was involved. 

The interests of the United States are not 
to use an outmoded alliance for the founda- 
tion of a political community, but rather to 
work for a replacement of the rival alliances 
with a more rational security system. 


(Statement of John M. Leddy, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for European Affairs) 
PARALLEL TROOP REDUCTIONS 


Senator CLARK. The fourth recommenda- 
tion of the committee is, and I quote: 

“We believe that the United States should 
encourage the examination of the problem of 
parallel troop reductions to West and East 
Germany by the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Reductions are not to be conceived 
as tantamount to withdrawal, which would 
change the military balance, but rather as 
adjustments equitable for both sides which 
would preserve the balance at less cost and 
strain for each.” 

Would you comment on the State Depart- 
ment's position with respect to that recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. Leppy, Senator, here I must say that 
and I speak now from memory, and if I am 
inaccurate I would like to have a chance to 
make a correction. 

Senator CHURCH. Of course. 

Mr. Leppy, But I do not believe that so 
long as you can secure a balance of forces 
on both sides, so long as this could be done 
safely, I do not really believe that we are 
against this notion in principle. The prob- 
lem is, how do you carry it out. : 

Senator CLARK. That would be primarily a 
job for the ACDA, wouldn't it? 

Mr, Leppy. I would not think so. . 
Senator CLank. You do not think that is 
part of the arms control and disarmament’ 

negotiation? 

Mr. Leppry. This is certainly a matter for 
their consideration, but I think they are only 
one of the agencies that would be concerned 
with this. 

Senator CLank. I do not want to get into 
a discussion with you. You all know that 
the ACDA is under the thumb of the Com- 
mittee of Principals which consists of the 
Defense Department, State Department, CIA, 
other agencies. I am not at this point criti- 
cizing that, because I do think there has to 
be unanimity within the executive branch 
before any negotiating group can take a 
position. . 

But to the extent that there were to be 
negotiated in this area, they would be con- 
ducted, would they not, by the Director and 
his associates in the ACDA? 

Mr, Leppy. I would doubt that. I would 
think that certainly ACDA views would be 
clearly taken into account by the President 
in arriving at a decision. But I would think 
that on an overall security arrangement situ- 
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ation, the Department of State would Proba- 
bly do it, 

Senator CLARK., It is very interesting to me. 
I won’t pursue it now. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I also ask unan- 
imous consent that testimony on this 
subject from hearings held last April be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Relations 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be preg in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

FOREIGN ASSISTANCE, 1966 


(Hearings Before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
Ninth Congress, Second Session, on S. 2859 
“A Bill To Amend Further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, As Amended and 
for Other Purposes” and S. 2861 “A Bill To 
Promote the Foreign Policy, Security, and 
General Welfare of the United States by 
Assisting Peoples of the World in Their 
Efforts Toward Internal and External Secu- 
rity,” April 6, 18, 20, 25, 27, 29, May 2, 9, 
11, 1966) 

(Secretary of Defense McNamara) 
TROOP WITHDRAWAL FROM EUROPE 


Senator Case. To some extent what we 
have been talking about applies to those 
15,000 troops from Germany? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, that is right. 
We had 225,000 men in the Army in Western 
Europe, including men in logistical support 
units which would not be needed there at 
the start of combat, but which might be 
needed in the sustaining support role after 
the initiation of combat. 

We are drawing that down from 225,000 
to 210,000 at the end of June, and we will 
‘be back to the previous level of 225,000 by 
the end of the year. 

This, without question, is a more desirable 
move than calling up a similar number of 
men from the Reserves. 

I think one should recognize that the Re- 
serve is just exactly what its name implies— 
it is a Reserve only so long as it is not called 


up. The moment it is called up, it is no 
longer a Reserve. A Reserve force is a very 
perishable asset. 


If we were to call it up, we would either 
have to build up simultaneously the Active 
Force to replace it when it was put back on 
inactive duty, or we have to recognize that 
we no longer had that Reserve available to 
meet military contingencies elsewhere in the 
world, 

Senator Case. I take it that the regular 
units in this country are going to be restored 
within the next several months, is that cor- 
rect? 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, sir. It has been 
restored to a considerable degree already. We 
have had, during this period of transition, 
the ability to put about 9 divisions into de- 
ployment in 90 days—a tremendous force of 
some 350,000 men—by calling up the Re- 
serves, should that have been necessary. It 
has not been necessary, and we do not be- 
leve it will be in life of the current outlook 
in Vietnam. 

U.S, WITHDRAWAL OF TROOPS FROM EUROPE 


Senator McCartuy. What about the with- 
drawal of the 15,000 troops? 

Secretary McNamara. Those are support 
troops above and beyond this five division 
commitment, ‘There is no other nation in 
NATO that has support troops equivalent to 
ours, and we will simply draw that support 
down by 15,000 which will bring total Army 
strength in Europe down from a total of 
225,000 to a total of 210,000 by the end of 
June, and then we will build it up again to 
‘about 225,000 at the end of the year. 

Senator McCartuy. When did these people 
become unnecessary, and why? 
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Secretary McNamara, These people are in 


‘units which would not be immediately. in- 


volved in the event of combat, they are avail- 
able on the soil of Europe in the event of 
need at some point after the initiation of 
combat. Our forces there can operate effec- 
tively without them, 

Senator McCarrHy. Why were they not 
withdrawn earlier? 

Secretary McNamara, Because, in the long 
run, it is probably better to keep them there 
than to bring them back here and have to 
set up temporary contingency plans to move 
them back very quickly in the event of mili- 
tary need, 

Senator McCartuy. Then in effect they are 
necessary. 

Secretary McNamara. Well, they are neces- 
sary there at t days after the start of opera- 
tions. Normally it would be better to keep 
them on the soll of Western Europe so they 
are actually on hand z days after the start 
of operations, rather than to bring them back 
here, as we have, and have to set up, as we 
have, contingency plans to move them back 
very quickly—or move back equivalent per- 
sonnel—very quickly in the event of need. 

Senator McCarruy. So if it were not for 
Vietnam you would not have withdrawn 
them, is that right? 

Secretary McNamara, Probably not. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that testimony on this 
subject from hearings held last June and 
July before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

U.S. Poticy Towarp EUROPE (AND RELATED 
MATTERS) 
(Hearings Before the Committee on For- 


eign Relations U.S. Senate, 89th Congress, 
2d Session, June 20, 21, 23, 27, 28, 30; July 


13 and 22, 1966.) 
(McGeorge Bundy, President, Ford Founda- 
» tion, Former Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs) 
SHOULD UNITED STATES WITHDRAW TROOPS 
FROM EUROPE? 


Senator WitL1AMs. Do you think that Pres- 
ident de Gaulle would feel more comfortable 
if we withdrew our troops from Europe and 
just had a pact? 

Mr. BUNDY. I understand the force to that 
question, Senator, but I do not think I 
should answer for General de Gaulle. 

Senator WII LTA. I was wondering just 
what steps we would take—how do you think 
that suggestion would sit with the other 15 
member nations? 

Mr. BUNDY. I think the members of the 
alliance, as a whole, and the people of West- 
ern Europe, as a whole, including, I may say, 
many whose nations are not normally mem- 
bers of the alliance recognize that a great 
part of the tranquillity and prosperity which 
does exist in non-Communist Europe today 
has to be attributed to the fact of American 
strength, the visibility of American commit- 
ments. I believe that those things have re- 
quired, and do still require, a substantial 
American presence in addition to the Amer- 


ican commitments under the language of the 


alliance. 

I believe that opinion to be very generally 
shared in Europe. I prefer not to speculate 
as to how far it is shared in the mind of 
General de Gaulle himseif. 

I have already suggested that, in my judg- 
ment, the General himself would agree that 
at least for the present, the kind of American 
presence, American commitment and Amer- 
ican role, which is symbolized by the su- 
preme commander is, in fact, necessary al- 
though he does not wish that command to 
operate in France. 
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CONTINUED STATIONING OF U.S. TROOPS 
IN EUROPE 


Senator OHUnck. Do you think that, look- 
ing ahead, the United States will continue to 
station a large army in Middle Europe in- 
definitely, or do you think that the station- 
ing of such an army awaits a settlement in 
Europe under a new security arrangement? 

Mr. Bunpy. I think that there is no reason 
to be in a hurry about the problem of the 
American deployment in Europe, that that 
deployment serves a quite fundamental pur- 
pose now, that it should be continued in 
whatever way, shape, and form that best con- 
tributes to the combined requirement that 
there be self-confidence, a sense of having 
mastered the fear in the West and progress 
toward settlement. 

I do not believe that any of us is, I know 
I am not, and I wonder if any of us is, in a 
position to say now whether at some point 
in the next years, and I think we would have 
to take rather a long period of years, settle- 
ment may become practicable. A major part 
of this settlement would be the redeploy- 
ment and reduction of the forces of all of 
those who are present in the middle of 
Europe. 

I just do not think we ought to give a 
precise answer to that question. I think 
it is a great mistake to start from the premise, 
as I think occasionally the Government of 
France seems to do, that the Americans are 
bound to leave one day, And we must plan 
against that.” 

The Americans are not bound to leave as 
long as they are needed and wanted in 
Western Europe, and we have, I think, shown 
over a 25-year period the quality of our com- 
mitment and the moderation of our funda- 
mental political purpose. I do not think 
we can predict Just how it will be necessary 
to sustain that commitment and that pur- 
pose in the future. 

I see no reason to suppose that at any 
early date it will be wise or farsighted — to 
make any major unilateral reduction in U. 8. 
forces in Europe, either from the point of 
view of the coherence and self-respect of the 
alliance as a whole or from the prospect of 
a stable settlement with the Soviet Union. 

If I can take one more moment, Senator, 
and I know it is not a direct answer to your 
question, it is true that there are great ex- 
pectations and hopes in many parts of 
Europe. In other parts of Europe, there is, 
perhaps, an unreasonable cynicism about 
some of these hopes, but the changes which 
we have all hoped for in Eastern Europe do 
come very slowly. This little matter of a 
debate between East Germans and West Ger- 
mans looks in this morning's paper as if it 
is in trouble, and it is in trouble because of 
pressure from Moscow. I do not think we 
should ever kid ourselves that it takes only 
one to make a settlement in central Europe, 
and I am sure that is not your position. 

Senator CHURCH. No, and indeed it is not 
my position that we should engage in any 
unilateral reduction of American forces of a 
character or of a dimension that would be 
imprudent in. the present. circumstances. 
(General Lauris: Norstad, USAF (Ret.), 

Former Supreme Allied Commander, 

Europe) 

REDUCTION OF AMERICAN TROOPS IN EUROPE 

Senator CHUnœH Now, considering this 
mission as you have defined it, and the con- 
tribution that the other NATO countries 
have made to the collective defense, the 
British troops, the French troops located in 
Germany, the German troops that have been 
organized, in your opinion, could the mission 
you have described be accomplished by fewer 
than the six full American divisions that are 
now deployed in Germany? 

General Norstap. In my judgment, no. 
The only basis on which we can meet these 
two commitments, these two purposes, is to 
come up with some other means, perhaps 
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in a nonmilitary field, which would give us 
security in a different form, enforceable, 
guaranteed security in a different form, 
which would permit us safely, and with con- 
fidence, to reduce the number of troops in 
the NATO area, 

Senator CHURCH. Then, I take it that you 
personally would disagree with the position I 
understood Secretary McNamara took earlier 
this week, in testimony before the Jackson 
subcommittee, that the United States was 
ready to reduce the number of American 
troops presently deployed in West Germany 
if Russia were to reciprocate with satisfac- 
tory reductions of Soviet troops in East 
Germany? 

General Norstap. I hesitate to disagree 
with the distinguished Secretary of Defense 
on a point which I have not discussed with 
him. But as you put it, Senator, I would 
strongly disagree with that statement and 
have disagreed in the past on other pro- 
posals along the same line. May I ask a 
question? 

Senator CHURCH. Yes; please do. 

General Norstap. May I ask a question of 
you, at least a rhetorical question? Does 
anyone in his right mind believe that if we 
cut down our forces in Europe, that those 
forces are ever going back again? Never. 
They would never go back, and they could 
not physically get back in time even if we 
wanted to return them. The logistics, the 
facts of life of logistics, the time and space 
factors, would permit the Soviets to restore 
their position overnight. Is this a reason- 
able, a secure arrangement? This goes back 
to what I said before. The problem of re- 
duction or withdrawal is that confidence is 
destroyed. But I think a system of control 
and inspection which would permit us to 
know precisely what the Soviet Union has in 
terms of military forces and what they are 
doing, say, for a depth of 400 or 500 miles, 
could give us great assurance, a real sense 
of security. If this system really worked in 
practice, then I would support removing 
some forces. But we must find some sub- 
stitute for force otherwise reduction is just 
a sheer loss, 


WITHDRAWAL OF U.S. GROUND FORCES 


Senator LauscHe. Now, it seems to me that 
there are also hints that it would be advis- 
able for us to withdraw our ground forces 
and to rely upon our strategic strength to 
achieve the objectives that we enjoyed in 
the past, and also wish to enjoy in the fu- 
ture. What is the strength or the weak- 
ness of that claim? 

General NorsTAp. I am a great believer, as 
a member of your committee who just en- 
tered the room knows, in our strategic forces, 
and I believe that those strategic forces are, 
in fact, the real power of the deterrent. I 
think this is a fact that is recognized by all 
countries of the world. 

On the other side, and to answer directly 
your question, there is a question of credibil- 
ity, and this came up before, the credibility 
of the deterrent. 

If you withdrew all of your so-called tac- 
tical forces, then you are dependent solely, 
directly and, in the first instance, on these 
massive strategic forces which, thank God, 
we have. You leave yourself in a position 
where you have no choice between nothing 
and all-out thermonuclear war. I say you 
have to have a bridge between nothing and 
everything in order to establish the credibil- 
ity of the real power of your deterrent, the 
strategic forces. 

Senator Lavscue. I made a note of what 
‘you said earlier. You cannot take a posi- 
tion of having the choice of doing nothing 
and the choice of using your massive retalia- 
tory strategic power. 

_ General Norsrav. That is right. You must 
‘have the bridge between. 

‘Senator Lauscue. In order to escape being 

in that quandary or that dilemma, what is 
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the substitute? Is it the presence of ground 


‘forces? 


General Nonsrap. You have to have, in my 
opinion, very substantial forces on the 
ground in order to meet the situation if for 
no other reason than to establish the credi- 
bility of your strategic forces. 

Senator LAVSCHE. Allright. Now, we could 
decide to do nothing and allow Europe to go 
according to the whims of the Communists or 
we could decide to pull out our ground forces, 
have our atomic bombs and hydrogen bombs 
ready, and if something happened go in with 
those bombs. 

What would be the reaction of the U.S. 
citizens if that is the groundwork that we 
lay? 

General Norsrap, Well, I hope that reac- 
tion in any case of that kind would be the 
proper one, but it would be an extremely dif- 
ficult decision for any country to make. I 
am thankful, Senator, that in some of those 
confrontations in Berlin and on the Auto- 
bahn and the air routes, we had forces on the 
spot which were reasonably capable of deal- 
ing with the situation, because otherwise we 
might well have lost our position in Berlin. 


REMOVAL OF U.S. TROOPS FROM EUROPE 


Senator Symincton. When I was in 
Germany last April the story was that we 
took 15,000 people out of Germany primarily 
for South Vietnam. Actually we took more 
than double that amount of trained people; 
but the net loss was 15,000, because we sent 
in relatively unskilled replacements. 

As to some of the questioning I heard just 
as I came in, I do not think anybody believes 
we should take all our troops out of SHAPE, 
NATO, Europe, but we have had five divi- 
sions plus over there now for over 20 years. 
You would not object, would you, to taking 
some troops out of Europe? Sometime back 
General Eisenhower felt we could take sey- 
eral divisions out, and I certainly agreed 
with him. 

General Norstap, Senator, we have demon- 
strated no great talent for dealing with our 
European friends on this question of chang- 
ing our forces in Europe. I can remémber 
any number of times when the United States 
has been subjected to the indignity of hav- 
ing to send a Cabinet officer to the Federal 
Republic, for instance, to apologize to the 
Chancellor because we did not tell him we 
were going to do something, and we have 
had to formally back down. 

This is a matter of how you handle these 
things. I am not an expert on the 15,000, 
but if I can believe what I read in the news- 
papers, if I can believe my German friends, 
this is something that could have been done 
with the greatest of ease and with great un- 
derstanding had we done anything except 
pull them out and announce in the New 
York Times and Washington Post that we 
had done it, and let them read about it. 

Part of this problem is still in the manner 
in which things are done, and we 
have demonstrated very little talent in this 
field. 

Now, as far as reducing the forces, you 
cannot maintain a position of leadership, 
which is important to this country without 
heavy security commitments. We haye a 
position of leadership, and whether we say so 
or not, we like it, and it is good for us, and, 
fortunately, it is good for the world, 

You cannot just pull divisions out of 
Europe and maintain that position. That is 
more important than the purely military ef- 
fect on the Russians, You cannot pull them 
out. 

What we do not do very well, is to antic- 
ipate, 2, 3, 4, 5 years, and create conditions 
under which we might have some flexibility. 
We are still in the position where we were 
2, 3, 4, 5 years ago; you pull a force out and 
the Europeans feel that the whole business 
has been a house of cards and it is going to 
collapse. 
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We have built no substitute. Has anyone 
made a reasonable proposal to provide for 
security on any basis other than overwhelm- 
ing force? We talk in Geneva about dis- 
armament. I am all for that, but the record 
of disarmament conferences throughout the 
20th century do not give any great basis 
for hope that these talks are going to solve 
all of our problems, I hope they achieve 
something. Anything they do is good, but it 
does not suggest they are going to achieve 
anything that is truly important, 

There are, however, certain things that can 
be done which, I think, would provide se- 
curity, at least they ought to be examined. 
As far as meeting the need for certain spe- 
cial troops in Vietnam is concerned, it is 
perfectly clear to me that the Europeans— 
and we spring from them so we must assume 
that they have about as much intellectual 
equipment as we do, and in just about as 
good working order—would accept any rea- 
sonable action. I can think of nothing 
easier than to go to the Federal Republic, 
Belgium, Holland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, the Mediterranean countries, Italy, say- 
ing, Here is our situation, We have a re- 
quirement for specialists. We are terribly 
sorry we have to take 30,000 of them out,” 
and if this is a legitimate case, and if we 
talked to them about it, I think they would 
understand and accept it. 


Henry A. Kissinger, Professor, Harvard 
University 


AMERICAN FORCES IN EUROPE 


Senator SPARKMAN. Would a reduction of 
our Armed Forces in Europe have the effect 
that you desire? 

Dr. Kisstncer. Well, Senator, with respect 
to our forces in Europe we are, in the difficult 
position that we have over the last 10 years 
changed our strategic doctrine four times. 
For people whose survival depends on our 
assessments of the situation, it does not mat- 
ter which version is right. The mere fact of 
frequent change produces insecurity. 

It is less than 3 years that we were advising 
the Europeans that an increase in conyen- 
tional forces, including American conyen- 
tional forces, was essential, and that their 
security would be jeopardized unless these 
conventional forces were increased. I did 
not agree with this view at that time, but 
now we must keep in mind the political con- 
sequences of changing our minds again. 

Secondly, the American forces in Europe 
perform also a symbolic function, and we 
must take care that a withdrawal is not in- 
terpreted as a reduction of the American in- 
terest in Europe. 

Thirdly, these forces should not be reduced 
as a result of unilateral American budgetary 
decisions. 

With all these qualifications, I would 
nevertheless, regret it if confidence in Amer- 
ica came to depend on one particular force 
level. If I had to make a prediction, it seems 
to me extremely unlikely that 10 years from 
now the present deployment will still be in 
Europe. It is important, however, that any 
changes that do occur result from serious 
conversations with our allies about the sub- 
stance of the common defense effort rather 
than from budgetary decisions made uni- 
laterally in the United States. 


MAINTAIN INFLUENCE BY REDUCING 
FORMAL PREDOMINANCE 


I found two short statements both ap- 
pearing under the heading “Do We Need to 
Fear a Third Force?” which appeal to me 
very strongly. The first is that “the. only 
way we can maintain our influence is by 
reducing our formal predominance.” As a 
nation, we have very successfully overcome 
any modesty which we might have had be- 
fore, and it seems to me that the magnitude 
of our formal predominance has had some- 
thing to do with General de Gaulle’s disen- 
chantment with our association over there. 
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Then further down in your statement we 
get clearly another view of the situation, 
where you say, “Europe must be at least 
as interested in an American commitment to 
its defense as we.“ There have been times 
recently when I felt that Western Europe was 
becoming rather complacent in regard to 
its own security. 

I now have two questions for Dr. Kis- 
singer. The first is, Do you believe that the 
United States could presently withdraw some 
of its forces from Europe without affecting 
Western European security? 

Dr. Kisstincer. Well, I have expressed my 
general view on American forces, If you are 
asking me about the immediate situation it 
would be extremely unfortunate for us to 
withdraw forces because it would now be 
considered a reduction of American interest 
in Europe. It would also be seen in the con- 
text of our previous assertion, that an in- 
crease of forces was required to assure the 
defense of Europe. 

Yet, it is important to create mechanisms 
in which the issue of troop deployment in 
Europe can be discussed on its substantive 
merits rather than for its symbolic qualities 
and which will make it possible to relate the 
troop deployment to an agreed strategic doc- 
trine, Creating these mechanisms and that 
climate would have to precede any with- 
drawal of American forces. 


DE GAULLE’S ATTITUDE TOWARD U.S. TROOPS IN 
FRANCE 


Senator Wurms. What percentage of 
our troops were stationed in France prior to 
Mr. de Gaulle’s becoming President? 

Dr. Kussincer. Frankly, I do not know 
the percentage. I would guess about 20 
percent. But I think—the troops stationed 
in France, unless I am very much mistaken 
were not combat troops. They were mostly 
supply troops, almost entirely supply 
troops, and some Air Force units. 

Senator WLLIams, In view of President 
de Gaulle's request that our troops in France 
be removed by a certain date, what would 
be your opinion of the advisibility of with- 
drawing just that portion of the troops back 
to this country—since they are not wanted 
where they are? 

Dr. Kisstnczr. Well, they are wanted by 
the other Europeans, and I think it would 
nave an unfortunate impact if, under this 
kind of pressure, we started withdrawing 
these troops, particularly as we have de- 
clared them to be necessary for the defense 
of Europe. The mere fact that the French 
have kicked them out does not make or 
should not affect our judgment of what is 
necessary for the defense of Europe. 

Moreover, as long as we keep the combat 
troops at their present strength, it would 
seem to me that the supply troops have to 
be kept. This will determine the number 
of supply troops that are needed. 

I would not, under present circumstances, 
favor a substantial withdrawal of American 
troops, and I would not withdraw any Amer- 
ican troops as a result of what might be 
interpreted as peevishness, but rather as 
something that in the common interest of 
everybody and by common agreement has 
become necessary. 

Senator Wiut1aMs. Do you think President 
de Gaulle himself would prefer that these 
troops come back, or do you think he is just 
asking them out of France with the hope 
cee they will be stationed in another coun- 
try R 

Dr. KıssıncER. My guess is that President 
de Gaulle would prefer some American troops 
in Europe, but probably not in their present 
strength. But guessing De Gaulle’s motiva- 
tions is never a very rewarding task. My 
guess would be that he prefers some Ameri- 
can troops in Europe. 

Senator WiLLrams. If you are operating a 
fire department and the fellow whom you 
are helping does not want your assistance, 
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wouldn't it be wise to bring some of your 
men back home and see what reaction such 
a move would bring? 

Dr. Kissincer. Well, I think the French at- 
titude is probably more complicated than 
that. I am not so sure that they do not 
want our assistance. I think they have come 
to the conclusion, first, that the Franco- 
German treaty on which they wanted to 
build Europe is not going to work, partly be- 
cause of the difficulties they have had with 
Germans, and partly because of American 
pressures, If this is true, I think what they 
are trying to bring about is a situation in 
which if there is a minor war or a war that 
starts in other continents, they have some 
choices. On the other hand, if there is a 
general European war they want us to re- 
main tied to the defense of Europe. In 
short, I do no think they want to do without 
our assistance. 

In a way, they are playing a rather cynical 
game. They want our assistance and to re- 
duce some of their risks. 


REDUCTION OF FORCES ON RECIPROCAL BASIS 


Senator CHURCH, You have been asked to 
comment several times on the question of 
reductions in American forces in Europe, and 
I think you have made your position clear, 
But there is one aspect that has not been 
touched upon, and that relates to what I 
understood to be Secretary McNamara’s 
statement last week that we were prepared 
to reduce American forces in exchange for or 
in connection with reductions of Russian 
forces in East Germany; that apparently we 
would follow a thinning out policy provided 
it was reciprocated by the Soviet Union. 

What is your view with respect to the Mc- 
Namara position? 

Dr. Kisstncrer: I was in Europe last week 
and, therefore, I did not see the text of what 
Secretary McNamara said, and I will, there- 
fore, have to comment on your version of it. 

I do not believe, as I indicated earlier, that 
there is any one magic figure of forces which 
should be identified with security, and which 
should be sacrosanct for eternity. 

Certainly, the level of forces in Europe 
should be related to the threat and to the 
potential threat. 

The worst way to withdraw forces would 
be as a unilateral American budgetary de- 
cision. The best way to reduce forces is to 
relate it to a reduction of the Soviet threat. 
So it would seem to me that if there is a 
significant reduction of Soviet forces that 
this could easily put a different light on the 
need for Western forces in Germany, keep- 
ing in mind the differences in time required 
for reinforcements, but that is a technical 
problem, 

Senator CHunck. On the whole, you think 
it is a constructive approach? 

Dr. Kisstncer. With the qualifications 
mentioned it is a constructive approach, yes. 


(Jerome B. Wiesner, Dean, School of Sci- 
ence, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and former Special Assistant to 
the President for Science and Tech- 
nology) 

EFFECT OF REDUCTION OF U.S. FORCES ON 
GERMAN NUCLEAR DEVELOPMENT 


Senator McCartHy. What in your opinion 
would follow if there were a significant re- 
duction of American troops in Germany and 
on the continent? Would this be likely to 
move the Germans to develop their own 
nuclear deterrent or would this lead to a 
desire, on the part of the Germans, for a 
greater control of nuclear weapons than we 
now have? 

Dr. WIESNER. I am not an expert on Ger- 
man psychology. 

Senator McCartrHy. I thought everyone 
was. 

Dr. Wresner. But I would be fearful if it 
were done without—if it were done as pre- 
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cipitously as we sometimes do things, that 
would be a natural reaction. 

Senator McCartuy. Apart from German 
psychology, it might be a kind of general hu- 
man reaction, might it not? 

Dr. Wiesner. We certainly have many more 
nuclear weapons in Germany than anybody 
knows what to do with, and if I lived in Ger- 
many, I would be glad to see some of them 
disappear, I am sure. 

But on the matter of troops, I think that 
there could be some serious concerns if we 
acted unilaterally. In recent years, I think 
we have come to believe that the Russian 
forces that a conventional Western army 
would have to face are not nearly as great 
as we believed that they were in the period 
of the fifties, and that conventional forces 
might have some chance, at least tempo- 
rarily, of stemming a Soviet invasion which, 
incidentally, I believe to be very unlikely. 

Complete withdrawal of U.S. forces would 
cause, I think, a very major upheaval. On 
the other hand, I think most Europeans re- 
gard American presence in Europe as essen- 
tially a tripwire, which would insure U.S. 
participation in the defense of Europe. 


MATCHING TROOP REDUCTIONS BY UNITED STATES 
AND RUSSIA 


I ask it now only because it follows on Sen- 
ator McCarTHy’s point concerning the pos- 
sible reduction of forces in Europe. 

You are aware, Dr. Wiesner, that Secretary 
McNamara indicated last week that the 
United States would not be adverse to re- 
duce the level of American troops in West 
Germany if the Russians were willing to re- 
duce the level of Soviet troops in East Ger- 
many. This thinning down of military forces 
on both sides is a subject of considerable 
controversy. 

I would like to have your views on re- 
ductions on our side that were balanced by 
commensurate reductions on the Soviet side. 

Dr. Wiesner. Well, in our report we rec- 
ommend that this be one of the measures 
considered very seriously, I believe that this 
is a thing to be done. I do not think—I am 
troubled by it being a unilateral U.S. action. 
I think one of the serious problems we have 
had with the French, with the Germans, and 
with the other nations is that after spending 
a great deal of time in the United States 
arguing about an arms control measure of 
this sort—fighting out for months and 
months—and then having our minds about 
what we think is right, even though it affects 
European security in a very major way, we 
go over there, say, “Here is what we have de- 
cided to do,” and try to get our European, 
our NATO allies to agree to it in a matter of 
3 or 4 or 5 days. 

This might have been something we could 
do 10 or 15 years ago. It is not something 
that makes any sense at all in our relations 
with modern Europe. In my opinion we have 
not involved the Europeans adequately in 
discussions of these matters, and in the fu- 
ture we should not proceed with actions of 
this sort without fairly general accord, 

This requires a great deal of discussion, a 
great deal of, I suppose the word is, educa- 
tion. 

Sometimes in talking with Europeans, in- 
cluding Germans, I find that their views of 
nuclear strategy are what ours were 10 or 
15 years ago. They still talk about winning a 
nuclear war, for example, and I think this 
just represents a failure on our part to keep 
our allies informed of our thinking. As our 
efforts to see how we could win a nuclear war 
have proceeded and have become more 
sophisticated we have come to appreciate the 
fact that such a thing as “win” just could 
not, cannot, occur in a war involving two 
well-armed nations, nuclear-armed nations. 

We have not succeeded for we have not 
made an adequate effort, to make sure that 
our allies understood our current views. 
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Their perspective, their position, is very dif- 
ferent. Their security needs are very dif- 
ferent, and I think we have to be sure that 
in the face of this that they understand our 
reasons for wanting to reduce force levels and 
do not regard an action of the kind you are 
talking about as being purely a response to a 
combination of economic pressures and Viet- 
nam war needs, which is their most likely 
reaction after all. 


BALANCED REDUCTIONS IN U.S, AND SOVIET 
TROOPS IN EUROPE 


Senator SPARKMAN. I was interested in the 
three recommendations of your committee, 
particularly with the third one, that “the 
United States explore arms control, related 
security provisions, and other measures 
which would help lead to German reunifica- 
tion; and, in this connection, the possibil- 
ities for balanced reductions in United 
States and Soviet troops and weapons in 
Central Europe be examined.” 

Do you have any real hope that we might 
be able to do something in that field? 

Dr. Wiesner. Yes, I think it is entirely 
feasible. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Certainly, 
nothing we can do unilaterally. 

Dr. WIESNER. I am sure that we will. I 
think we have, as I indicated, we have much 
more nuclear, many more nuclear, weapons, 
for example, in Europe, which we took there 
at crisis moments, as much for psychological 
reasons, in my opinion, as for military 
reasons, and which I feel can be withdrawn. 

Senator SPARKMAN. Do you believe that 
eventually we will withdraw those nuclear 
weapons without working out an agreement 
with the Soviets? 

Dr. WIESNER., I do not want to predict. 
But there is a likelihood we will reduce those 
forces, those nuclear materials, unilaterally. 
But I think it is much more intelligent to 
try to do it in the context of some agree- 
ments. We have done this on other 
occasions. 

We have closed bases. We have a history 
of refusing to talk about base reductions 
and, then, following these refusals, with 
unilateral reductions of bases. Our normal 
motivation is to maintain the level of forces 
that we think are appropriate for the mili- 
tary threat, and since there is general agree- 
ment that the military threat in Europe is 
receding it is only logical to assume as we 
perceive this, we will change our force struc- 
tures in Europe. 

(Hon, George W. Ball, Under Secretary of 
State) 
WITHDRAWAL OF U.S. TROOPS FROM EUROPE AND 
BUILDUP IN VIETNAM 


Let me ask you one other question now. 
With reference to the McNamara proposal of 
several weeks ago regarding the possible 
withdrawal of some of our troops from the 
European theater in exchange for the draw- 
back of Russian troops in that area, was 
this proposal discussed with our NATO allies 
before it was made? 

Mr. BALL. It was not made in those terms. 
It was made in answer to a question by Sen- 
ator KENNEDY. 

Senator McCartny. I do not say it was 
made in those terms. It was made, was it 
not? 

Mr. BALL. It was not volunteered by the 
administration, It was an answer which 
Secretary McNamara quite properly made to 
a question by Senator KENNEDY, and the an- 
Swer he gave was in the general terms in 
which the question had been asked. The 
point that he made is that the force levels 
we maintain in Germany and in Europe are 
related to the force levels maintained on the 
other side. So that if there were a sub- 
stantial reduction of force on the other side 
this would be something that NATO would 
take into account in determining the force 
levels on our side. 


there is 
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There are also other considerations, of 
course. The question of withdrawal is one 
that has to be well defined because there 
is a fundamental difference between with- 
drawal from Eastern Europe into the So- 
viet Union, on the one hand, and with- 
drawal from Europe to the United States 
across 3,000 miles of ocean, on the other. 
And the problem, therefore, is not a simple 
equation. But Secretary McNamara was 
quite right in the answer that he gave. 


IS QUESTION OF WITHDRAWALS FROM EUROPE 
BEING SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED? 

Senator McCartny. I won't pursue it. The 
question I want to ask, however, is whether 
or not the talk about withdrawals is being 
given any serlous consideration or whether 
this was just the Secretary speaking on his 
own in response to a stimulating question 
before a Senate committee. 

Mr. BALL. I think that one thing that is 
always looked at, regarded as a possibility, 
is that some day there can be some with- 
drawal of forces on both sides from the heart 
of Europe. 

Senator McCartny. Is this being consid- 
ered in relation to the Vietnamese situa- 
tion? 

Mr. BaLL. This has nothing to do with 
the Vietnamese situation. 

There is no intention to withdraw major 
units from West Germany or to reduce the 
fighting power of the American forces. 

Senator McCartuy. To strengthen the 
power in Vietnam? 

Mr. Batu. There is no consideration of 
this. 

Senator McCartnuy. No consideration. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that testimony on this sub- 
ject from hearings held last month, 
August, before the Committee on Foreign 
Relations be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD, 

There being no objection, the testi- 
mony was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NOMINATIONS OF ROBERT R. BOWIE AND 
U. ALEXIS JOHNSON 


(Hearings Before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, United States Senate, Eighty- 
Ninth Congress, Second Session, on The 
Nominations of Robert R. Bowie, to be Coun- 
selor of the State Department and U. Alexis 
Johnson, to be Ambassador to Japan, August 
16 and 23, 1966.) 

REDUCTION OF TROOPS IN EUROPE AS A STEP 
TOWARD GERMAN REUNIFICATION 

Senator CLARK (reading). 

“Second. The United States should explore 
arms control, related security provisions, and 
other measures which would help lead to 
German reunification; and in this connec- 
tion, the possibilities for balanced reduc- 
tions of United States and Soviet troops and 
weapons in Central Europe should be ex- 
amined.” 

Would you concur with that recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. Bow. I certainly have no objections 
to exploring the problem. 

Senator CLARK., I think I would like to give 
you an opportunity to disagree with me if 
you think I am misstating your position. My 
difficulty is that I think your approach to all 
of these matters is essentially negative, as 
indeed I think is that of most of the hier- 
archy in the State Department today, and 
probably was that of the State Department 
in the days of Mr. Dulles. While you have 
no objecion to some of these measures, you 
view them with some skepticism and you are 
not particularly interested in having the 
State Department take further initiatives. 
Am I being unfair? 
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Mr. Bow. Sir, I am sure you do not mean 
to be unfair. I do not think that it is a 
proper summary of my views. 

I thought that in the previous discussion 
I had outlined what I considered to be a 
completely affirmative approach to the prob- 
lems of our period. I have tried to indicate 
why I feel the United States and the other, 
particularly the Atlantic countries, which 
have so many resources, and are so central, 
should be playing an active, constructive role 
all over the world, and trying to lay the 
foundations and trying to create the condi- 
tions for a peaceful world order. 

Senator CLARK. Let us leave it that way. 

Mr. Bowe. If this were done, it seems to 
me we would be engaged in a vast range of 
constructive activities, and would be alert to 
find all possible ways in which we could 
answer these affirmative claims. 

Senator CLARK. Let us leave it that way. 
[ Reading: ] 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Chair restore the Senate to order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mexx in the chair). The Senate will 
be in order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. To all this testi- 
mony could be added classified testimony 
on this subject from testimony before 
the Senate Military Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

In other words, the question of troop 
strength reduction in Europe has been 
discussed, this year, before six different 
committees of the Senate. 

Nor is this a new subject with me. 
Three years ago, during the Kennedy 
administration, I presented some 
thoughts on this matter in a statement, 
“U.S. Off-Shore Military Requirements,“ 
pointing out that despite the fact this 
country had advised the Soviets the 
United States would not maintain troops 
in Europe for more than 2 years, over 
one-third of our entire combat forces 
had been located in West Germany since 
1945. 

This same memorandum also pointed 
out that the great and fundamental 
changes in all concepts of defense had 
not been recognized, that France was 
once again a formidable military power, 
that both France and West Germany 
were undergoing unprecedented pros- 
perity, and that the maintaining of so 
many troops in Europe was a major fac- 
tor with respect to the U.S. continuing 
unfavorable balance of payments, and 
further loss of gold reserves. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
statement of September 27, 1963. U.S. 
Off-Shore Military Requirements,” be in- 
serted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


US, OFF-SHORE MILITARY REQUIRMMENTS 


(Statement by Senator STUART SYMINGTON, 
Sept. 27, 1963) 

Shortly after the end of World War II 
Stalin was advised by this country that the 
United States would not maintain any 
troops in Europe for more than two years. 

Subsequently, Soviet communist aggres- 
sion changed that unfortunate prediction, to 
the point where over one-third of the entire 
Army combat forces of the United States have 
been located in West Germany since 1945. 

In addition, we have maintained air bases 
all over Europe, primarily in Britain, West 
Germany, Spain, and France. In the latter 
country the investment in the large number 
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of flelds we built is still there; but because 
of decisions by General de Gaulle, our planes 
are not. 

During the last 10 years basic changes have 
occurred in the concept of what is necessary 
for the defense of the United States and the 
free world. But these changes have not been 
adequately recognized in the location of our 
forces. As examples, France is once again a 
formidable military power, both France and 
West Germany are undergoing an unprece- 
dented period of prosperity and the develop- 
ment in the last decade of the very long 
range bomber, the intercontinental ballistic 
missile, and the Polaris submarines, have 
eliminated the necessity for any foreign bases 
previously considered essential. 

This development ties into another serious 
aspect of our current international relation- 
ships, namely, the continuing unfavorable 
balance of payments—loss of gold—a prob- 
lem which I believe can only be exacerbated 
as a result of the formation of the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

Through foreign aid appropriations, con- 
tributions resulting from Public Law 480, 
and our military expenditures abroad, at this 
time the United States taxpayer is making 
a contribution of some 88% billion a year, 
with obvious measured effects upon our 
budgetary deficits. The total amount ex- 
pended since 1945, which does not include 
Lend Lease and UNRA, has been over $100 
billion for foreign aid, plus $36 billion for 
off-shore military expenses. 

Currently, far the largest single contribu- 
tor to this unfavorable balance is off-shore 
military expenses, approximately one-half of 
the latter being spent in Europe, the other 
half in the Far East—Korea, South Viet-Nam, 
etc. 

There would appear little recognition in 
Europe of the growing danger of this burden 
to the United States economy. Perhaps that 
is the chief reason these now most prosper- 
ous European countries continue to refuse to 
bear their fair share of the defense burden. 

It is my conviction that this country has 
not adequate resources to continue to bank 
Freedom in Europe and the Far East to the 
extent it has done so in recent years. We 
need to at least see the end of this road. 

For example, especially now that we are 
in what has been aptly termed the “third 
stage” since World War II of our effort to 
reach a better relationship with the So- 
viets, it would seem that the asserted psycho- 
logical advantages of maintaining five full 
combat divisions in West Germany must be 
offset by reality. One division flying the 
American flag, would seem adequate; a de- 
velopment which would appear even more 
logical because of the growing military 
strength of France, and that country’s grow- 
ing friendship with West Germany. 

Only recently this Administration partly 
justified continuation of the three U.S. air 
bases in Spain on the ground of economic 
aid. It is clear that from the standpoint of 
military requirements these Spanish bases 
have little use; and if more economic aid 18 
justified for Spain—another story—surely 
this is the wrong way to give it. 

In summary, I believe that for such rea- 
sons as the continuing unfavorable balance 
of payments, development of the Common 
Market, the unprecedented prosperity of the 
countries of Europe (direct result of our $136 
billion In gifts, loans and military support) 
and above all, because of the new defense 
requirements incident to this new atomic- 
space age, major reductions can and should 
be made in the military forces we currently 
maintain in Europe and other parts of the 
world. Only through realism in our policies 
can we be sure to maintain our system of 
free enterprise against the growing strength 
of state-controlled economies of the Com- 
munist nations. 

In the office of one of America's greatest 
inventors there hung a sign, The greatest 
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incentive to sound thought is the sheriff.” 
Perhaps that thought was in the minds of 
the British when they established their mili- 
tary concept of a Central Reserve, located in 
England, with capacity to be promptly 
airborne. 

In any case, as our gold supply continues to 
dwindle, we too should give more consid- 
eration to the Central Reserve concept. In 
this way we would be taking possibly the best 
step now available to reduce the unfavorable 
balance of payments. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator from 
Washington gave the reasons why he be- 
lieves American taxpayers should con- 
tinue to pay for these nearly 1 million 
Americans in Europe, at the same time 
the same taxpayers pay billions upon 
billions of dollars for our military opera- 
tions in Vietnam, hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars for our de- 
fense obligations in other areas of the 
Far East, and billions upon billions more 
for both established and new domestic 
programs, those underway and those 
that are planned. 

In considering these developments, we 
should also consider that since the be- 
ginning of NATO 17 years ago, no Euro- 
pean nation has ever lived up to its mili- 
tary commitments. This failure on their 
part has always resulted in a shortage of 
tens of thousands of troops that had been 
planned for the defense of Europe. 

In addition, Great Britain announced 
only recently a further heavy withdrawal 
of its troops from Germany; and as we 
know, France has taken all of its some 
70,000 troops out of NATO. 

Despite the fact that during all these 
years the United States has fulfilled 
completely its NATO commitments in 
Europe, and in addition is now expending 
over one and one-half billion dollars a 
month protecting freedom in Vietnam, 
not a single European soldier, sailor, or 
airman is fighting beside our troops in 
Vietnam. 

Recently the Secretary of State testi- 
fied that the United States has military 
treaties and/or agreements with 40 na- 
tions. Except for Korea and South Viet- 
nam itself, exactly 2 of the 40 countries 
with whom we have mutual military 
arrangements have any combat troops in 
Vietnam; and the number of those troops 
is less than 2 percent of the number of 
U.S. military in that theater. 

The able Senator from Washington 
gave estimates of the quantity of Soviet 
troops, including those of their satellites; 
and also estimates of NATO troops. He 
then stated, As things now stand this is 
an approximate standoff;” and later 
stated that after a 30-day “mobilization 
period,” again, “the estimates suggest an 
approximate numerical standoff.” 

The Senator makes this assertion de- 
spite known British plans to further re- 
duce its already depleted NATO forces, 
knowledge that none of the other Euro- 
pean countries have ever met their com- 
mitments, and knowledge also that Gen- 
eral de Gaulle has withdrawn all French 
forces from NATO. 

In all the years I have been connected 
with the military, executive branch as 
well as the legislative, I have never 
known a single military expert who felt 
the forces of NATO could contain a ma- 
jor Soviet attack against Europe with- 
out the use of nuclear weapons. 
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From the , the two words 
used have been “shield” and “tripwire.” 
Both imply primarily a holding action. 

This entire problem has now been fur- 
ther delineated by the deeds as well as 
the words of General de Gaulle, who 
only last week was in former French 
Indochina, working hard to undermine 
the position of the United States in Viet- 
nam. 

In connection with this subject, a 
thought-provoking article by Hanson 
Baldwin appeared in the New York 
Times of September 4. The article in 
question was entitled NATO and ‘Our 
Sor Debate Sharpens.” It stated 
in part: 


A de facto reduction in U.S. troop 
strength—both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively—already has been made. Some 55,000 
men have been withdrawn from U.S. ground 
forces in Europe for use in Vietnam and for 
training replacements in this country and 
are being replaced in part by relatively green 
recruits, 


a The article closed with this observa- 
on: 


It would be a profound mistake to main- 
tain a frozen position inherited from the 
past in a present that bears little resem- 
blance to NATO’s beginnings. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be inserted in its entirety at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Sept. 4, 1966] 


NATO AND “OUR Boys”: THE DEBATE SHARPENS 
(By Hanson Baldwin) 


A powerful segment of United States politi- 
cal opinion—the Senate Democratic Policy 
Committee—joined last week the rising 
chorus of Americans who want to bring the 
boys home. 

Most of those who favor what could be var- 
lously described as military withdrawal, or a 
new kind of military isolationism, have Viet- 
nam in mind, but an increasing number— 
the Policy Committee among them—are re- 
ferring to Europe. 

A marked reduction of U.S, armed strength 
in Europe—which until Vietnam was by far 
the largest single concentration of U.S. armed 
power outside the United States—was advo- 
cated in a resolution presented to the Senate 
by Mixx MansFIeLp, the majority leader, and 
endorsed by 13 powerful members of the 
upper chamber. Though the suggestion was 
immediately opposed by other Senators, and 
by the White House as “not... helpful at 
this time,” it provides cumulative evidence 
that American patience has been sorely tried, 
and that the days of NATO, as it has been 
constituted for the past decade, are num- 
bered. 

IMPATIENCE 

The impatience is understandable. There 
are many firm supporters of the alliance in 
the United States who hold that times have 
changed and that military commitments 
made a decade or more ago in a bipolar world 
ranged around two “super-states”—the U.S. 
and the USSR—no longer are either neces- 
sary or desirable in a world where power has 
been diffused and many groupings now exist. 

And, as Senator MansFIetp and the Demo- 
cratic Policy Committee indicated, techno- 
logical developments—particularly, the ad- 
vent of giant fast troop-carrier aircraft, 
coupled with pre-positioned stocks of arms 
and equipment overseas—have made it at 
least theoretically possible to maintain most 
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U.S. armed forces in a central reserve in this 
country, ready for quick movement to Europe 
if needed. 

The Policy Committee also cited as justi- 
fication for withdrawal the greatly improved 
situation, economically, politically and mili- 
tarily, in Western Europe, which gives it 
a present capability—lacking a decade ago 
to provide much of its own defense. On the 
other hand, the maintenance of U.S. com- 
mitments all over the world—both military 
and economic—has caused a constant gold 
drain, which has become particularly danger- 
ous since Vietnam. 

COGENT AND PERSUASIVE 

These are cogent and persuasive arguments, 
But they do not squarely meet the arguments 
for the retention of U.S. troops in Europe, 
and in West Germany in particular. These 
are both military and political. 

The military utility of U.S. ground and 
tactical air forces in Western Europe has 
three primary justifications. The “trip-wire,” 
or “plate-glass window” theory has been an 
important motif. In this concept, U.S. forces 
on the scene would act as a “trip-wire” if 
the Russians undertook a ground invasion 
of the West and would insure U.S. involve- 
ment in the war, and, presumably, U.S. stra- 
tegic nuclear counter-attack against Russia. 

This concept has gradually changed as 
Russia has acquired great nuclear power to 
make NATO's ground forces more of a shield 
than a “trip-wire.” Particularly with the 
beginning of the Kennedy Administration, 
Washington attempted to raise the nuclear 
threshold in Europe and to equip and train 
U.S. tactical air forces and ground forces in 
Germany to meet such limited or local Soviet 
incursions as closing of the autobahns to 
Berlin with non-nuclear means. 

A third raison d’etre for the maintenance 
of large American forces in Europe has been 
the fact that these forces are the backbone— 
the underpinning— of the whole NATO mili- 
tary set-up; that they provide not only the 
basic military framework but also the know- 
how, the capability, and directly or indirectly, 
the logistical support which the other powers 
have lacked. 

Politically, the arguments for retention are 
considerably stronger and more important 
than the military ones. NATO has been 
viewed as a unifying factor for Western 
Europe—a device which would integrate an 
armed Western Germany into Western Eu- 
rope, heal the ancient Franco-German rift, 
and at the price of a promise of German se- 
curity, would discourage Bonn from “playing 
footsie”’ with Moscow. 

QUID PRO Quo 

Also, as Senator HENRY Jackson pointed 
out last week in opposing the Mansfield reso- 
lution, strong U.S. forces in Western Europe 
counterbalance strong Soviet-pact forces in 
Eastern Europe and underpin the possibility 
of reaching a “genuine stable European set- 
tlement with the Soviet Union.” To reduce 
them prematurely without a quid pro quo on 
the part of the Russians might undermine 
the chance, he thought, of a European set- 
tlement and of withdrawal of Soviet forces 
to their own frontiers. 

These arguments in favor of the mainte- 
nance of U.S. strength in Europe at high 
levels do not, like the arguments for reduc- 
tion, face squarely the current issues in- 
volved. 

„A de facto reduction in U.S. troop 
strength—both qualitatively and quantita- 
tively—already has been made. Some 55,000 
men have been withdrawn from U.S. ground 
forces in Europe for use in Vietnam and for 
training replacements in this country and 
are being replaced in part by relatively green 
recruits. The Seventh Army is at a reduced 
level im experience, numbers and combat 
effectiveness; the U.S. Army in Europe is at 
its lowest strength—about 210,000 men—for 
many years. 
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The political and military realities today 
suggest that: 

(1) There is no likelihood, as there was 
when NATO policies were formulated during 
the Korean war, of any massive Russian 
attack upon Western Europe. 

(2) The ancient Franco-German enmity 
has not been eliminated, and possibly may 
never be. However, it has been materially 
decreased, but chiefly—since President de 
Gaulle—outside the framework of NATO, by 
the Common Market and bilateral contacts 
between Bonn and Paris. 

(3) No solution to making a strong, armed, 
renascent West Germany an equal partner in 
NATO, but less equal than the others, has 
been found. The fears of other members 
which have prohibited West Germany from 
exercising even joint control over nuclear 
weapons are weighed against the fear that 
Bonn might turn from the West to a balance 
of power policy; NATO has been trying to 
have its cake and eat it, too; i.e., have all the 
advantages of optimum German military 
strength without permitting the development 
of that strength to any meaningful, inde- 
pendent proportions, 

(4) The maintenance of U.S. troops in 
Europe so as to (in Senator JaAcKsoNn’s words) 
“leave the Russians . . . no doubt that the 
United States would be involved if they 
attacked,” does not require the equivalent of 
six divisions. The trip-wire could indeed be 
tripped by a corporal’s guard. 

On the other hand there is absolutely no 
chance, because of political limitations on 
Western defense budgets, the French with- 
drawal from the NATO military framework 
and the impending British reduction in the 
Army of the Rhine, of ever attaining in the 
foreseeable future a large enough NATO 
ground force to defeat an all-out Soviet of- 
fensive into Western Europe without the use 
of nuclear weapons. 

(5) A “settlement” in Europe will not de- 
pend upon any mutual agreement to with- 
draw or thin out troops—although such an 
agreement might contribute to such a settle- 
ment provided major political problems were 
approaching solution. The real issue is the 
Oder-Neisse line—the acceptance de jure by 
Germany of her now de facto eastern borders; 
and the unification of Germany. No such 
general settlement appears either imminent 
or probable, especially as long as the Viet- 
namese war continues. 

All this suggests strongly that the debate 
about withdrawal or reduction of United 
States troops from Europe has been over- 
simplified. Some have been withdrawn. 
More can and should be. The real issue is 
how many and when. 

Obviously political and psychological re- 
percussions, particularly in Bonn and Paris, 
make the issue a sensitive one and one that 
should be carefully worked out with our 
European allies. But it would be a profound 
mistake to maintain a frozen position in- 
herited from the past in a present that bears 
little resemblance to NATO's beginnings. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial, Too 
Many Troops in Europe,” from the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of September 5, be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 5, 1966 
Too Many Troops IN EUROPE 

The resolution by the 13 members of the 
Senate Democratic Policy Committee calling 
for a “substantial” reduction in the number 
of American troops stationed in Europe has 
evoked a lively exchange of views. There 
is nothing in this exchange, however, which 
alters our belief that the United States has 
too many troops on station in Europe and 
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that there are persuasive reasons for bring- 
ing some of them home. 

Senator Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, 
a prime mover in the drive to reduce the 
number of American troops (some six divi- 
sions) assigned to the NATO command, says 
that President Johnson phoned him to ex- 
press strong disapproval of the policy com- 
mittee’s action. It has also been suggested, 
however, that the White House objection 
ran to the timing of the resolution, since 
it might be embarrassing if adopted by the 
Senate on the eve of West German Chan- 
cellor Erhard’s visit to this country. What- 
ever merit there may be in this matter of 
timing, it has no bearing on whether we 
are maintaining too many American divisions 
in Europe. 

Opposition to the policy committee's res- 
olution also has cropped up among some 
senators. One of these is Senator JACKSON 
of Washington, who thinks the resolution 
gives “foolish advice“ to the President. Re- 
publican Senator Corron of New Hampshire 
thinks approval of the resolution would in- 
dicate an intent on the part of this country 
to resort to nuclear weapons in event of a 
Russian attack against Europe. New York's 
Senator Javits is worried that a cut in our 
forces would “push Germany into going it 
alone.” And more of the same from other 
Senators, 

It is worthwhile to try to put this dispute 
into perspective. 

The United States is the only NATO mem- 
ber which has fully met its commitment to 
the defense of Europe. There might be more 
reason to worry about pushing Germany into 
going it alone if Bonn had lived up to its 
commitments, which it hasn’t done. As to 
Senator Corron’s concern, the plain fact is, 
or so it seems to us, that our NATO partners 
are perfectly willing to take shelter under 
the American nuclear umbrella, They do 
not believe that the Russians will attack 
Western Europe, and this is why they have 
failed to carry their share of the NATO load. 
Their view is that the nuclear power of the 
United States is all the insurance they need 
against aggression. 

Finally, and with all due respect to Sen- 
ator Jackson, we do not think the policy 
committee has given foolish advice to the 
President. Our investment in the NATO 
defense of Europe is a very heavy one. And 
it doesn't make much difference whether 
the token of our commitment is six, three, 
or two divisions of American troops. In any 
event, assuming a major Soviet attack, our 
eventual response would be a nuclear one. 

Meanwhile, it should be remembered that 
the United States is carrying a heavy burden 
in other places—especially in Viet Nam, 
where we are getting no help from our NATO 
allies. Putting aside the dollar outlays, we 
could make better use of a substantial num- 
ber of the 400,000 or more American troops 
who are standing guard in a Western Europe 
which is less than vitally interested in de- 
fending itself. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. There is another 
facet to this problem. After extensive in- 
vestigation in Europe last spring, includ- 
ing briefings from the U.S. Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, I found that some, facing 
up to the fact SHAPE has lost both the 
terrain of France and the right to use the 
air space over that terrain, are not sure 
adequate logistic support for the forces of 
NATO can be developed through the Low 
Countries. 

In addition, as a result of the defection 
of France, the ground available for the 
successful maneuvering of armies is very 
small indeed. 

Up to this point I have been discussing 
diplomatic and military matters. There 
has been relatively little discussion, how- 
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ever, of that third and equally important 
pillar to our security and prosperity, the 
economic pillar. 

With the premise that a sound dollar 
is important, it is right for us to ask how 
long can this Nation continue with fiscal 
and monetary policies which, in the past 
10 years, have enabled the countries of 
Europe to increase their gold and re- 
serve holdings as much as 500 percent; 
whereas in the same period the United 
States has lost 45 percent of its gold— 
primarily to Europe—at the same time it 
has increased its current obligations 
abroad, redeemable in gold, over 400 per- 
cent. 

In his penetrating new book, “America 
in the Market Place,” the distinguished 
economist, our colleague, the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois, sums up much of this 
problem on page 285, when he says: 

To the degree that we have placed our- 
selves in economic jeopardy, it has been from 
a desire to help the less fortunate and to 
provide greater military security both for 
ourselves and for the world. This may be 
hard for foreign eyes to read or foreign ears 
to hear but it is the sober and unvarnished 
truth. 


France is not the only country, how- 
ever, that has not been entirely sympa- 
thetic about the serious fiscal and mone- 
tary problems which now face this coun- 
try. Page 292 of the same book reads: 


In the fall of 1964, the French announced 
that they would ask for gold on about 300 
million dollars of their claims and intimated 
that this was only the beginning. It is be- 
lieved that they withdrew approximately 150 
million in gold from us toward the end of 
that year. During the opening quarter of 
1965, they converted no less than 540 million 
dollars of their claims into gold. They were 
followed by other countries, such as Spain, 
Holland, and Belgium, so that, in all, ap- 
proximately 1.1 billion dollars was with- 
drawn within a few months. This largely ac- 
counts for the fall in our gold reserves in 
1965 which was shown above. 


A footnote on page 296 of this same 
book is pertinent to this discussion. 
There the author states: 


It is ironical that the bankers of the Con- 
tinent who constantly denounce the United 
States for not redressing our balance of pay- 
ments should, by their refusual to allow their 
own prices to rise freely, be themselves 
largely responsible for the deficit of which 
they complain. They seem to be ignorant 
of or oblivious to the obligations which sur- 
plus countries should observe if the mone- 
tary “rules of the game” are to be followed. 


If the answer to growing worldwide 
apprehension about the future of the 
dollar is that for reasons of national 
survival we must keep these hundreds 
of thousands of Americans in Europe re- 
gardless, let us consider also the words 
of the able and experienced senior Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island, made on the 
floor last Wednesday: 


His statement would be cogent, provided 
our allies lived up to 100 percent of their 
commitment and the balance of European 
forces—West and East—could be more 
equitably determined. We are heavily com- 
mitted in Vietnam, and nobody is worrying 
about our efforts for peace and security there 
except American mothers. We are sending 
troops to Vietnam by the thousands. At 
present there are about 300,000 men there, 
there may be 600,000 men before we are 
through. 
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At the same time our allies in Europe are 
taking the position that possibly we should 
not be in Vietnam at all, but we should be 
heavily committed where the Red peril 
threatens them. But their sense of danger 
is not strong enough to persuade them that 
they should live up to 100 percent of their 
own commitments. 

We have been discussing this time and 
time again—over and over again. Every 
time the foreign aid bill has been before 
our Committee on Appropriations I have dis- 
cussed this specific matter with Mr. Rusk 
and Mr. McNamara. All that they say is 
that they are talking with our allies about 
it. They had better talk faster. And the 
answers had better be audible. This has 
been going on for 15 years—and time is 
running out on patience. 

We are heavily committed in Vietnam, 
We are spending $2 billion a month to sus- 
tain our effort there. 

That effort is for no plunder for America— 
but only for the peace of the world—Europe 
no less than Asia, 

Whether we are right or wrong in this in 
Europe or Asia is apart from the question. 
American boys are dying in Vietnam. At 
the same time Europe is thinking only of 
Europe and we are being told: You have got 
to live up to 100 percent of your commitment 
in Germany. On the other hand, General de 
Gaulle is telling us to get out of France. 
France that we freed can stand on its own 
feet now—so he tells us to get out of France; 
and the General’s word is law and we have 
to follow his admonition to get out of 
France. 


Lack of cooperation is well known by 
those who are invested with authority 
incident to our fiscal and monetary 
problems, who must work to ease the 
sterling crisis, who are worried about 
the recent agricultural reverses in Com- 
mon Market negotiations, and by con- 
tinuation of the 17-year depletion of our 
gold reserves. 

In discussion on the Senate floor last 
Thursday, the able junior Senator from 
Colorado pointed out that all these 
criticisms of action long overdue could 
well be “straining at gnats,” because 
what is proposed is nothing more than a 
“‘sense-of-the-Senate” resolution. 

The cosponsors of this resolution 
studied and analyzed this matter over 
many weeks. The subject has been un- 
der scrutiny in many committees over 
a period of years. All this testimony is 
available to members of the Senate. If 
the Senate cannot now proceed to dis- 
cuss the merits of this resolution at a 
time when our treasure and manpower 
continues to flow out, all over the world, 
and as our domestic and foreign prob- 
lems continue to grow, then what are 
the duties and responsibilities of a 
Senator? 

The able Senator from Colorado is 
right also when he pointed out that this 
proposed resolution has nothing to do 
with either our resolve, or our ability, to 
meet our commitments under the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. 

In a colloquy with the Senator from 
Colorado, the Senator from Washington 
said he believed there could be some re- 
duction in our forces in Europe; there- 
fore his disagreement with the resolu- 
tion would appear to be based on a defi- 
nition of the word “substantial.” 

Well, the removal of one division, some 
16 percent of U.S. troops on European 
soil, would be substantial. With 665,000 
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of our military in the Far East, fighting 
and working for the freedom of Europe, 
now that other NATO countries are fur- 
ther reducing their already shy military 
commitments and General de Gaulle is 
taking the French out entirely, what 
could be wrong about the United States 
taking, say, one of its divisions out of 
Europe? 

If there are those who disagree, or 
desire to shove the issue under the rug 
until the next session, they should tell 
us which of the only two courses left 
they would recommend. 

The first would be to increase the 
speed of the printing presses at the 
Treasury, to print even faster some more 
“paper gold.” Paper gold we have been 
printing in increasing quantities for a 
great many years, at the same time those 
European countries our troops continue 
to protect have been quietly collecting 
our real gold, to the point where, as of 
today, Europe now has billions of dollars 
more gold reserves behind its currencies 
than has the United States. 

The second course would be to either 
increase taxes so as to obtain more order 
in our fiscal house, or decrease Govern- 
ment spending, as represented inci- 
dentally, by the cost of our military in 
Europe. 

If we sit back and do nothing, and 
General de Gaulle continues his political 
and economic onslaughts against this 
country, he could place in jeopardy the 
integrity of the dollar. 

This is no theoretical observation, as 
was also pointed out by the Senator from 
Illinois, himself neither a conservative 
nor a pessimist. When on page 311 of 
his book, therefore, he warns of this very 
danger, those who oppose this resolution 
should listen to that warning, expressed 
as follows: 

While our gold reserves are sufficiently 
strong to meet ordinary demands for a con- 
siderable time to come, they might be put 
in real jeopardy should some powerful coun- 
try in the Free World stage a determined 
effort to strip us of our free gold and if it 
were successful in getting private investors 
and other countries to join them. At pres- 
ent, such a danger can only come from 
France which has already shown signs of 
adopting such a policy, under the guise of 
returning to the pure gold standard. 


In one sense, much of the purpose of 
this resolution has already been accom- 
plished, because the people of this coun- 
try and many countries now know that 
a number of the members of this body 
do not believe the United States, faced 
with serious fiscal and monetary prob- 
lems, can continue indefinitely to finance 
this amount of the free world and defend 
this amount of the free worla without 
more assistance from those highly de- 
veloped countries we are defending, most 
of whom are enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity. 

I do not regret the magnificent efforts 
this Nation has made in the past to help 
its neighbors all around the world. But 
times have changed, the art of defense 
technology has changed, the heads of 
many governments have changed, and 
our burden, manpower and treasure, 
continues to increase. 

Let us hope that this resolution is 
given full consideration. For over 20 
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years we have done our best to try to be 
of service to friends and neighbors; and 
based on all the basic changes during 
that period, perhaps the time has come 
to give a little less attention to the 
problems of the world, and a little more 
attention to the problems of the United 
States. In the long run, it would seem 
that all countries as well as this country 
would benefit thereby. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Missouri yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Missouri has 
expired. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 5 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Hawaii. 

Mr. INOUYE. Is it not true that not- 
withstanding the unfavorable balance of 
trade, and notwithstanding the fact that 
other NATO countries have failed fully 
to meet their troop commitments and 
are presently reducing their troop assign- 
ments in NATO, it is the sincere desire 
and intent on the part of the sponsors of 
this resolution to continue to fulfill our 
military commitments in NATO because, 
as the resolution states in part: 

With changes and improvements in the 
techniques of modern warfare and because 
of the vast increase in capacity of the United 
States to wage war and to move military 
forces and equipment by air, a substantial 
reduction of U.S, forces permanently sta- 
tioned in Europe can be made without ad- 
versely affecting either our resolve or ability 
to meet our commitment under the North 
Atlantic Treaty. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. The Senator is 
correct. It is a privilege to point out, 
too, that the distinguished Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Dominick] brought this 
up in colloquy on the floor of the Senate 
on last Thursday. Unfortunately, I was 
not in the Chamber. 

Mr. INOUYE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I have 
serious reservations about the wisdom 
of the resolution offered by the distin- 
guished majority leader and other mem- 
bers of the Democratic policy committee 
which would express the sense of the 
Senate in favor of a substantial reduc- 
tion in U.S. forces permanently stationed 
in Europe. In my opinion, if the United 
States should follow the course of action 
suggested by the resolution, it would con- 
stitute an open invitation to the Soviets 
to test our will, if not our ability, to re- 
sist successfully a move by them in Ber- 
lin, or perhaps elsewhere in Western Eu- 
rope. Moreover, unilateral reduction of 
our forces would, it seems to me, surely 
affect adversely the delicate balance of 
power which has existed in Europe over 
the past decade, and would give a power- 
ful nudge toward further nationalistic 
fragmentation of Western Europe. The 
consequences could be quite serious, 
indeed. 
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Mr. President, I do not lightly question 
the judgment of my distinguished col- 
leagues who sponsor this resolution. In- 
cluded among them are Senators whose 
knowledge of military matters and whose 
dedication to the concept of security 
through strength are unsurpassed. 
Nevertheless, I feel a responsibility to 
state my apprehensions in the hope of 
contributing to what may well develop 
into a most historic Senate debate. 

I find little basis for disagreement 
with the statements made in the pream- 
ble to the resolution. It is true that the 
nations of Western Europe are stronger 
now—politically, economically, and mili- 
tarily—than when we undertook our col- 
lective security commitment. It is true 
that our European allies are now in a 
position to make a greater contribution 
to their own defense; and also true, 
sadly, that they have not done as much 
as they could have done or should have 
done in this and other regards. Un- 
questionably, the maintenance of U.S. 
forces in Europe contributes substan- 
tially to the monetary and fiscal prob- 
lems of the United States, as stated in 
the resolution. 

I agree, also, that there has been an 
improvement in relations between East- 
ern and Western Europe since the Sen- 
ate, in 1951, expressed its view that our 
forces in Europe should be increased. 

But, Mr. President, having said this, 
it surely does not necessarily follow that 
we can now substantially reduce our 
forces without adversely affecting either 
our resolve or our ability to meet our 
commitment under the North Atlantic 
Treaty.” In my view, it would clearly 
adversely affect the defense of Western 
Europe both with respect to our ability 
and the multinational coordination 
necessary for such defense, militarily 
and politically. I do not suggest that 
troop reduction would necessarily affect 
our resolve to meet our commitments, 
but both our allies and our potential 
enemies would almost certainly think so. 
Despite our intentions, we might well 
reap a harvest of disunity among our 
allies and encourage the kind of miscal- 
culation by our enemies that our efforts 
have been designed to avoid. 

Of course, it would be desirable to 
bring our soldiers, airmen, and Sailors 
home from Europe—not just a substan- 
tial number of them, but all of them. 
And it is easy to find reasons that appear 
to justify our doing so. Many of these 
reasons are cited in the preamble to the 
resolution, to which I have already re- 
ferred. The economic cost of maintain- 
ing them there is staggering and the eco- 
nomic strength of this Nation, though 
greater than any other nation ever en- 
joyed, is not without limit. Our troop 
commitments in Vietnam, and the even 
larger commitments forecast for the fu- 
ture are pressing against the limits of 
our trained manpower, a point to which 
I will return later in these remarks. 

But, Mr. President, we must not allow 
our increasing commitment in Asia, in- 
evitable as it may now appear, to blind 
us to the basic fact that in the world of 
today Western Europe constitutes the 
balance of power in the East-West 
struggle. 
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It is a mark of his greatness that Pres- 
ident Harry S. Truman was quick to 
recognize that Western Europe, in its 
war-ravaged condition, contained the 
people and the economic potential essen- 
tial to the free world, if world peace were 
to be preserved. And he possessed the 
courage and the leadership to implement 
his convictions. With a generous out- 
pouring of our economic substance, we 
materially aided in the reconstruction of 
Europe. NATO became the cornerstone 
of U.S. foreign policy, and it remained 
so through succeeding presidential ad- 
ministrations. 

The motive for our assistance to Eu- 
rope and for our presence there is not 
altogether altruistic in nature. No pol- 
icy can be, in the very nature of things. 
In the final analysis, we are there be- 
cause it is in our own national interest 
and essential to our own freedom and 
fortune to be there. Most everyone 
agrees that we cannot go it alone in the 
world. In my view, though, it is equally 
true that we should neither expect to re- 
solve in our favor or fancied interest 
every controversy that may erupt in ev- 
ery quarter of the globe, nor to indulge 
in even a temporary loss of perspective or 
priority of interest. For our own secu- 
ity, we must determine the relative im- 
portance, to us, of events as they occur, 
and apply our resources and our efforts 
accordingly. 

Earlier this year, I called to the atten- 
tion of the Senate an observation of a 
great American, the late Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch. At the height of World War II he 
said to me: 

Young man, after this war, which has 
been such a world of convulsion, there will 
be many upheavals in many parts of the 
world, in Asia, Latin America, and Africa. 
But keep your eye on Western Europe, be- 
cause here, with her industrialization, with 
her traditions, her political influence and 
structure, lies the balance of power between 
the Communists and the free world. 


His words were prophetic, and his the- 
sis is still valid. 

Mr. President, we can claim complete 
success for but few, if any, of our under- 
takings. NATO has surely suffered from 
stress and strain, none more serious than 
that which exists today and which re- 
quires delicate political and military 
adjustment. But our European policies 
have achieved greater success, and we 
have more nearly met our objectives 
there than in any other area of the world. 
The nations of Europe are stronger, and 
they are in the free world camp. Is that 
reason for substantial alteration of pol- 
icy, or are we responding to the distrac- 
tion of Vietnam and pique at General 
de Gaulle? 

Apparently, the resolution is based, in 
part at least, on the premise that because 
our policy has achieved a degree of suc- 
cess; because the nations of Western Eu- 
rope are stronger; because conditions 
between Eastern and Western Europe are 
less tense, we may safely withdraw a sub- 
stantial portion of our military forces. 
The logic of this line of argument escapes 
me. In fact, it is the presence of US. 
forces in Europe that has contributed 
materially to the easing of tensions, be- 
cause this presence has helped to main- 
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tain the balance of power in that area, to 
promote a sense of security, and to en- 
courage political and economic unifi- 
cation. 

It seems to me fallacious to assume 
that since we have experienced a degree 
of easing of tensions in the theater that 
we can safely predict that this condition 
will continue to improve if we withdraw 
or substantially reduce our troops. The 
Secretary of State made an apt comment 
on this point during an interview with 
Paris-Match on April 12, 1966. The Sec- 
retary was asked the following question: 

Question. Do you agree that the Russian 
threat of a conventional or nuclear attack on 
Europe has diminished in the past 17 years? 
Is NATO adequate in the light of this new 
situation? 


The Secretary responded as follows: 

Answer. If the threat against Western Eu- 
rope has diminished in the last 17 years, it 
has diminished because NATO has stood as a 
firm barrier to Soviet ambitions. We should 
not forget that as late as 1961-1962 we were 
in the midst of a major crisis over Berlin that 
threatened war. The fact that a dam has 
contained the floodwaters over the years is 
no reason for dismantling it. 


It has been suggested that withdrawal 
of a substantial number of our forces 
would not constitute dismantling of the 
NATO dam, or, as the resolution states, 
adversely affect either our resolve or-our 
ability to meet our commitments in Eu- 
rope. This contention is contrary to the 
basic premise which has underlain our 
policy in Europe since 1951. 

The presence of. U.S. military forces 
in Europe has been and is a basic ele- 
ment of our military posture there. Our 
physical presence lends credibility to our 
announced intention of defending Eu- 
rope against aggression. To our allies, 
our physical presence is demonstrable 
assurance that if they are attacked we 
will fight. If we withdraw such cannot 
help but weaken that assurance. 

Much is made of the fact that Presi- 
dent de Gaulle has ordered our forces 
out of France. Let me remind the Sen- 
ate that President de Gaulle has argued 
as the basic reason that France must de- 
velop its own national forces, its own 
nuclear force, his lack of faith that U.S. 
forces would remain as long as the dan- 
ger persists. Thus far other NATO 
countries have not subscribed to this 
view. But if we withdraw unilaterally 
under present conditions we will have 
proved he was correct and a further 
erosion of the North Atlantic Alliance 
will be in prospect. True, “substantial 
reduction” is subject to interpretation, 
but we are here considering something 
more fundamental, I take it, than the 
shift of a corporal’s guard. 

To the Soviets, unilateral withdrawal 
will be construed as a sign of weakness, 
not only in Europe, but on a global basis. 
Indeed, that is the way I would construe 
such action. 

It may be argued that our resolve and 
our commitment will be as demonstrable 
and as effective with fewer troops as with 
our present strength. But, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the presence of adequate conven- 
tional forces is necessary to lend cred- 
ibility to our nuclear deterrent. Where 
is the assurance that if we withdraw our 
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troops they will be replaced by conven- 
tional forces of our allies? If adequate 
forces of a conventional nature are not 


available, we would have to choose, in 


case of aggression, between pressing the 
nuclear button and doing nothing at all. 
During the Berlin crisis of 1961-62 we 
successfully resisted aggressive moves by 
the Soviets with conventional forces. 
We all hope there will be no such crises 
in the future, but it would be folly to 
assume that there will not be. Shall 
an American President be forced, at 
some date in the future to decide whether 
to push the nuclear button because of a 
lack of any other means with which to 
counter effectively a Russian move? The 
Russians and our allies alike may well 
question whether we would do it. I, too, 
question it. At least, it would be an 
awesome decision that we should seek 
to avoid. 

In 1961 we backed away from over- 
reliance on the policy of massive retalia- 
tion in favor of a buildup of conventional 
military forces. If the proposed resolu- 
tion is passed, and if the action it pro- 
poses is taken, we may well find ourselves, 
as far as Europe is concerned rattling 
nuclear rockets in one hand and shaking 
a duster in the other. If so, the danger of 
nuclear war, by miscalculation or other- 
wise, would appear to me materially 
increased. 

Mr. President, let us go to the crux of 
this matter. In my opinion, no case for 
withdrawal of troops from Europe can be 
made on the grounds that the threat has 
passed. Moreover, reliance on nuclear 
power alone to meet the threat in Europe 
would pose the most serious danger in- 
deed. The real impetus for the with- 
drawal proposal comes from an under- 
standable reaction to the intransigence 
of President de Gaulle and the desire to 
find some way to ease the political, eco- 
nomic and military stresses caused by our 
ill-advised war in Vietnam. 

President de Gaulle is in many re- 
spects a fascinating man. His illusions 
of personal and national grandeur are 
unmatched among world leaders. But 
the kind of Europe envisaged by De 
Gaulle is the same kind of Europe that 
has twice plunged the world into major 
armed conflict. De Gaulle is apparently 
in a position to control what he calls the 
destiny of France. But we ought not, by 
playing into his hands, allow him to de- 
ter us from following a proper course in 
the interest of our own security. When 
he asks us to leave France, it is tempting 
to react by saying we will pick up our 
marbles and leave Europe as well. If we 
yield to this temptation, the real nature 
of the Soviet threat in Europe will quite 
likely soon manifest itself under condi- 
tions with whieh we would find it difficult 
to cope. 

Mr. President, I do not propose to re- 
state here all the reservations I have pre- 
viously expressed about U.S; policy which 
has led us to a major land war in south- 
east Asia. Many months ago, I pointed 
out the potential dangers of over-com- 
mitment, and in particular the dangers 

of bogged down in an Asian 
war. Isuggested that heavy military and 
economic commitments to such a war 
might well tempt the Soviets and per- 
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haps the Red Chinese to launch adven- 
tures in Europe, in Africa, in Latin 
America, or elsewhere. I forecast, in 
fact, eventual pressure for just such ac- 
tion as the pending resolution proposes. 

I have always felt and have frequently 
publicly stated that our course of action 
should be dictated by what is in our own 
enlightened national interest; that we 
must establish and follow priorities in 
the employment of our resources; that 
we must be continually mindful of the 
importance of the equation and the bal- 
ance of power between East and West. 
When we consider our responsibilities 
and the challenge on a global basis, 
southeast Asia simply cannot be equated 
with Western Europe from a military 
standpoint, an economic standpoint, or 
from a moral standpoint. To weaken our 
position in Europe in order to strengthen 
further our forces in Vietnam would be 
unwise and, in my opinion, would com- 
pound the dangers of our error. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President I intend 
to address myself to the same subject to 
which the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
SYMINGTON] and the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore] addressed themselves. 
I ask unanimous consent that I may 
proceed for 6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I have 
heard with the greatest of interest the 
analysis by my respective colleagues on 
this subject, and I feel compelled to con- 
tribute to this discussion for one primary 
reason. I think that for too long the 
foreign policy of the United States has 
been overwhelmed by Vietnam. I wel- 
come the resolution because for the first 
time it puts these matters into focus, so 
we do not look through the wrong end of 
the telescope. 

It is true that we have been and are 
being bloodied in Vietnam. This has 
been a cause for anguish in the heart 
of every Member of this body and the 
other body. But the great question of 
the security of the United States and its 
maintenance, will be decided not in Viet- 
nam, but in Europe, where the most de- 
veloped economy and political structure 
and the most skillful people in the world 
are centered. 

So it is supremely important that we 
keep that fact in mind when we consider 
the subject under debate. 

I suppose an attractive case can be 
made for the resolution by perorations 
on the part of those who emphasize the 
problems of our balance of payments. 
It could be asked, What business do we 
have in Europe when we consider the 
folly being done to us by the Swiss bank- 
ers who are hurting our balance of pay- 
ments? What business do we have 
worrying about them when we have a 
struggle in Vietnam? We are talking 
about withdrawing forces from Europe. 
What right do we have to worry about 
De Gaulle, when he is in the center of 
Europe and would be principally in- 
fluenced by what might occur there? 
What right do we have to worry about 
the British, who are confronted by var- 
ious dangers, brought about by their own 
ineptitude, by being basksliders in the 
field of technological progress? 
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What right do we have to indulge 
them at the peril of our own troops in 
Europe? 

Superficially, those arguments may 
sound fine, but I do not think we reach 
the main point. We engage too much in 
resentment by this resolution. It is in 
a spirit of resentment, and not of leader- 
ship. Leadership does not operate that 
way. 

I wish every Member here could have 
a dispatch box in front of him and could 
have before him the words Winston 
Churchill delivered in the House of 
Commons in 1940, in Britain’s darkest 
hour. Did he cry about what dangers 
Britain faced? No, he did not. He sent 
his best armored division into North 
Africa. Britain was responsible in those 
days, and she was interested that her 
duties, in view of the problems of the 
world, not be wrested from her hands, 
until the giant on the other side of the 
Atlantic either rouses itself or will finally 
be aroused. That is the quality of 
leadership, Mr. President, and that is 
what a people has to express if it has 
something to defend. The people of the 
United States have the highest standard 
of living, the greatest morality, and the 
finest Constitution the world has ever 
seen to defend. 

Mr. President, I say let us not substi- 
tute a policy of resentment for a policy 
of leadership. There are many things 
to resent, Mr. President, and very under- 
standably so. There is De Gaulle. 
There is the failure of our European al- 
lies to help us in Europe. There are the 
central bankers, sitting around with calls 
on the remainder of our gold, which 
they can exercise any day. Their re- 
serves have grown fat and rich, while 
ours have been reduced. There are many 
other things, Mr. President, to some of 
which I have referred, and to some of 
which I have not. 

But, Mr. President, we cannot indulge 
in the luxury of a policy of resentment, 
because a policy of leadership is what 
the people of the United States require, 
in the face of what they have to defend 
and what is at stake. 

What meets the eye in this resolution 
is meaningless. It is what is implied 
that is significant, in that the Senate 
of the United States would tell the Pres- 
ident, Act this time.” I repeat that, 
“Act this time,” and that they want a 
substantial reduction of troop strength 
in Europe. I think, with all respect, 
the Democratic policy committee did not 
have the courage to face up to even 
Senator SyMincTon’s reasoning. 

They say: 

It is the sense of the Senate that, with 
changes and improvements in the techniques 
of modern warfare and because of the vast 
increase in capacity of the United States to 
wage war and to move military forces and 
equipment by air, a substantial reduction of 
US. forces permanently stationed in Europe 

“can be made without adversely affecting 


either our resolve or ability to meet our com- 
mitment under the North Atlantic Treaty. 


Mr. President, that is not what is at 
issue. What is at issue is the fact that 
De Gaulle has already shaken Europe, 
European unity, and the European fu- 
ture; that the Germans are hovering on 
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even my beloved friend, the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], did not men- 
tion in his magnificent speech—are hov- 
ering on the outskirts, seeking to be 
again the dominant power in Europe, 
with all that that would mean to Rus- 
sian and central European suspicions; 
that Britain is on the brink of bank- 
ruptcy, and that we should save her, be- 
cause she is the greatest ally we have 
ever had and the greatest ally we ever 
will have for the foreseeable future. 

At this very moment, Mr. President, 
when Ho Chi Minh and company are 
waiting for signs of irresolution on our 
part, should we pass a resolution of that 
kind, we would say to the President, 
“Mr. President, you may not be irreso- 
lute, but we in the Senate are. We are 
pulling in our sails before you even give 
the signal.” 

What about the balance-of-payments 
problem? The Senator from Missouri 
knows as well as I do that we could save 
$2 billion, and more than $2 billion, this 
afternoon, by closing the tourist gap. Is 
that less important than lessening the se- 
curity of the United States, or more im- 
portant? What about the fact that we 
cannot even spend the billions we appro- 
priate for defense? Recently we passed a 
bill providing $56 billion for defense. I 
would rather make that $54 billion, and 
have the Europeans toe the mark, insofar 
as we can make them toe the mark. That 
would be the best $2 billion reduction we 
ever made, Mr. President. 

This country’s situation has been 
studied and restudied. We are still sol- 
vent. We are far from broke. If we are, 
we should not advertise it to the world, 
because our credit is sustaining the whole 
world. 

But I think this resolution, Mr. Presi- 
dent, would declare the bankruptcy of 
American purposes and intentions, and 
I hope not to be in the Chamber the day 
it is passed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. ERVIN. Does not the Senator 
from New York agree with the Senator 
from North Carolina that the question 
which is proposed by this resolution is 
essentially a question for the executive 
branch of the Government, rather than 
the legislative branch? 

Mr. JAVITS. I would say this: Under 
the given circumstances of the case, yes. 
I am very mindful that I voted with our 
beloved friend the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUSSELL], by whose side I stand, on 
the Reserves question, which one could 
also have argued was for the executive 
branch. But there we felt, for reasons 
good and sufficient for us—and I voted 
to sustain them—that the executive 
branch had to be moved. But it is my 
view that in this case, the circumstances 
are such that to pass the resolution would 
be a grave mistake. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The execu- 
tive branch could not have moved with- 
out such legislation. They did not have 
the authority, under existing law. Un- 
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less that amendment were adopted they 
did not have that authority. 

Mr. JAVITS. I thank the Senator for 
that helpful interlineation. 

But that is the point. Circumstances, 
as the Senator knows, make cases; and 
in this case, I thoroughly agree with the 
Senator from North Carolina. It would 
be a grave mistake. 

Mr. ERVIN. Apart from other con- 
siderations, is it not true that the execu- 
tive branch of the Government has ac- 
cess to intelligence obtained by the CIA 
and to intelligence from the military and 
from other sources, which is not avail- 
able to Members of the Senate? 

Mr. JAVITS. Of course. I would say 
yes. But I think the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. SY MIN TON] would argue 
and I think with some propriety—that 
much of this has been disclosed to the 
committees whose work is represented or 
at least is seen in this resolution. But 
again, they cannot have the intimacy, 
the daily contact, the evaluating tech- 
niques which the executive branch re- 
quires. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 1 
additional minute, to yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. First, I thank the able 
Senator from New York for his generous 
references to the Senator from Tennes- 
see. 

I do not quite concur in the view just 
expressed, that this is primarily a mat- 
ter for executive consideration. I think 
the Senate surely can properly play its 
part; and if the Senate wishes to express 
its will or give its advice and consent in 
this fashion, I think it is entirely consti- 
tutional and proper. 

The question I raised is one of advis- 
ability, one of the wisdom of the action. 

Does the senior Senator from New 
York feel, as I have felt, that if a sub- 
stantial reduction of forces in Western 
Europe leaves some future President 
with the awesome decision of meeting 
aggression with nuclear weapons, or not 
meeting it at all, that we, by this resolu- 
tion, will have played a part in posing 
such a fateful decision for the world? 

Mr. JAVITS. I think we will, but I 
should like to point out to the Senator 
from Tennessee 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may have 30 seconds to an- 
swer. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. The fact is that we do 
not wish to inhibit that flexibility of 
decision which that question would in- 
volve. I agree with the Senator, it is a 
question of advisability. It is a factor, 
but I would not wish to pinion the issue 
upon that factor alone, but rather upon 
the whole panoply of events we have 
described, and the senatorial imperative 
not to act, as a great nation, out of re- 
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sentment, but out of a sense of world re- 
sponsibility and leadership. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I am 
opposed to the resolution that was pre- 
sented to the Senate several days ago 
contemplating the withdrawal of a sub- 
stantial number of troops from NATO. 
I do not subscribe to the provisions of 
the resolution, for a number of reasons. 

First. The United States, if this reso- 
lution is adopted, will be taking unilat- 
eral action in a matter on which our 
country, since the establishment of 
NATO, has repeatedly declared that it 
will act cooperatively in attempting to 
stop the threat of the Communist 
against the captive and satellite nations 
and the free nations of Western Europe. 

Second. Because conditions are better 
in continental Europe, we should not be 
lulled into a state of mind prompting us 
to feel that all dangers have come to an 
end. 

In this connection, I remind the Sen- 
ate that the 15 nations, excluding De 
Gaulle’s France, which are now a part 
of NATO still abide by the judgment 
that we cannot take a position that all is 
well in Europe and that no dangers lie 
ahead. 

Third. The U.S. Senate, in order to 
solve the balance-of-payments problem, 
is not warranted in taking a position 
with respect to NATO that would endan- 
ger the security of our country and of 
the free nations of the world. 

With respect to the balance-of-pay- 
ments problem resulting from tourist 
trade, my recollection of the last figures 
reflects that we have suffered an im- 
balance amounting to $1.5 billion per 
year. This is a result of more dollars 
being spent by American tourists around 
the world than foreign tourists spend in 
dollars in the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for an additional 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, sev- 
eral years ago I argued on the floor of the 
Senate that the administration should 
begin an intense campaign to urge the 
people of the United States to see the 
United States rather than to spend their 
money in foreign countries and thus ag- 
ae our balance-of-payments prob- 

em. 

Fourth. The impact upon the captive 
nations, the satellite nations, and our 
friends in Europe if this resolution is 
agreed to will be a blow which the United 
States should not suffer. 

I would venture to say that Kosygin 
and Breznev, when they ponder their 
problems, calculate that there is a dis- 
tinct possibility of a potential uprising, 
if the opportunity presents itself, of the 
peoples of the captive nations within 
Russia and of the satellite nations out- 
side of Russia. 

If we agree to this resolution, we will 
be sending word to the Poles, the Czechs, 
the Croats, Serbs, Slovenes, Slovaks, 
Bulgarians, the Hungarians, and others 
that: “You are doomed. You shall 
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never again see the light of day as a free 
people.” 

Mr. President, too many reasons speak 
out loudly against agreement to the res- 
olution. 

I was astounded to learn that, with- 
out any word having been mentioned 
anywhere and without the members of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
having had a single suggestion concern- 
ing this significant action, the resolution 
was presented to the Senate one morn- 
ing by the policy committee of the Dem- 
ocrats which, of course, had on it no 
representation of the minority Republi- 
can Party. 

The Democratic policy committee has 
decided the issue. That action consti- 
tuted an arrogant exercise of power. 
The Republican side of the aisle, though 
small in number, had a right to be heard 
on as the minority representative of the 
people on this very important matter. 

There was no justification for an- 
nouncing to the people of our country 
and to the people of the world that this 
committee arrogated to itself the great 
dignity of speaking on this subject with- 
out any conference with, or any sug- 
gestion being made to, the minority 
members about what action was in con- 
templation. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Tennessee had any indication that 
the resolution was to be presented. I 
had none. I do not know if any other 
Senator had notice, other than those 
Senators who participated in its discus- 
sion and determined that they were going 
to formulate the policy to be announced 
to the world that we would pull our 
troops out of Europe in substantial num- 
bers. 

Mr. President, let us not be lulled into 
the state of mind that danger no longer 
exists in Western Europe because condi- 
tions have improved. 

Let us remember that, of the 14 na- 
tions remaining in NATO, there has been 
substantial unanimity of opinion that 
we cannot go forward on the theory that 
danger no longer exists. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for 1 additional min- 
ute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
folly of the worst type to say that we 
will solve our balance-of-payments prob- 
lems and impliedly admit, while we make 
that statement, that we will take a posi- 
tion that will weaken the free nations 
of the world and ourselves, 

Let us not send word to the captive 
and satellite peoples that we have aban- 
doned them. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I be per- 
mitted to speak for 1 minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. There have been 
many observations this afternoon with 
respect to the statement I made today 
incident to the resolution of the Senate 
democratic policy committee. 
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I want to say at this time that I do not 
agree with some of the observations 
made. At another time I will answer 
these observations on the floor. 


ANNOUNCEMENT ON LEGISLATIVE 
ROLLCALL NO. 238 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Pearson] has 
asked me to announce that if he had been 
present and voting on legislative rollcall 
No. 233, 6n the Dirksen amendment to 
the food-for-peace bill, H.R. 14929, 
shown at page 21220 of the Recorp of 
August 30, 1966, he would have voted 
“yea.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this an- 
nouncement be appropriately entered in 
the permanent RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR MANS- 
FIELD—SENATE MAJORITY LEAD- 
ER 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, in a 
telecast on August 29, 1966, the distin- 
guished commentator, Joseph McCaffrey, 
suggested: 

Someone should nominate the Senate ma- 
jority leader, MIKE MANSFIELD, for the Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


That is an excellent suggestion, which, 
I believe will find wide and enthusiastic 
echo in the Senate and on both sides of 
the aisle. 

Certainly, I know of no Member of this 
Senate who has worked with greater 
tenacity, determination, and dedication 
to find a way to bring about an end to 
the conflict in Vietnam. He has warned 
repeatedly and from the outset of the 
dangerous turns of events in that region. 
He has urged caution and restraint to 
prevent the war’s spread throughout 
southeast Asia and into a devastating 
worldwide conflagration. He has made 
efforts, time and again and he has ad- 
vanced idea upon idea in the search for 
the road to negotiations to end the con- 
flict. 

It was my privilege to be a member of 
a bipartisan mission of several Senators 
which, last fall, was led by the distin- 
guished majority leader into many coun- 
tries in Europe, east and west, and into 
Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, and other 
Asian nations. 

The reception we were accorded every- 
where, in France, no less than in Poland, 
in Moscow, no less than in Saigon, in 
Burma, in Cambodia, and the Philip- 
pines, was a profound tribute to the high 
regard in which the distinguished ma- 
jority leader is held in the chanceries and 
among the people in all parts of the 
world. Doors are opened to him because 
he is recognized, universally, as an 
honest, unassuming, and decent man, a 
statesman of great personal civility, with 
à passion for justice and for peace. He 
is recognized as an American patriot who 
seeks not only security of his own coun- 
try but the survival of a civilized world 
through the strengthening of the bonds 
of peace. 

The man from Montana, the distin- 
guished majority leader, is not only an 
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outstanding leader of his State. By his 
sincere, thoughtful, and persevering con- 
tributions to the search for solutions to 
many critical international problems he 
reflects, throughout the world, the great- 
est credit on the Senate and on the 
United States of America. 


PRAYERS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
editor of Christian Herald, A Voice for 
the Layman” monthly magazine, has an 
article in the September 1966 issue in 
support of my proposed constitutional 
amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 148. 
Dr. Daniel A. Poling in this magazine has 
since the December 1964 issue expressed 
his concern over the Supreme Court de- 
cisions on voluntary prayer in public 
schools and has found from postcard 
ballots that almost a unanimous vote was 
in favor of “regular prayer in public 
schools.” 

I ask unanimous consent that at this 
point the editorial be placed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


On March 21, 1966, United States Senator 
EVERETT MCKINLEY DIRKSEN introduced Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution No. 148 proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States to permit voluntary participa- 
tion in prayer in public schools. Thirty- 
nine other Senators, both Democrats and 
Republicans, joined Mr. DRKSEN in sub- 
mitting the Joint Resolution. The Resolu- 
tion which is now said to command the 
support of the perhaps two-thirds vote 
necessary for submission to the legislatures 
of the several states, is brief and as follows: 

“Nothing contained in this Constitution 
shall prohibit the authority administering 
any school, school system, educational in- 
stitution or other public building supported 
in whole or in part through the expenditure 
of public funds from providing for or per- 
mitting the voluntary participation by stu- 
dents or others in prayer. Nothing con- 
tained in this article shall authorize any 
such authority to prescribe the form or con- 
tent of any prayer.” 

Senator DIRKSEN in his supporting remarks 
said that the motivation for his resolution 
stemmed from three court decisions which 
provoked a “king sized protest throughout 
the land.” All of these decisions were 
hinged basically upon the first amendment 
to the Constitution which states that Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” It was noted that the 
nationwide storm of protest which greeted 
these decisions for a time seemed to subside 
but is presently “gathering again in all parts 
of the nation.” 

Christian Herald as long ago as its De- 
cember 1964 issue tabulated this “storm of 
protest’ in the Prayer Poll. More than 
70,800 post card ballots were returned marked 
yes or no to the question, “Do you favor 
regular prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools?” The astounding result was a ma- 
jority of 27 to 1 voting yes. Later, a supple- 
mentary ballot of 40,000 votes were virtually 
unanimous. Commenting on the Poll, we 
said editorially that these results proved at 
least two things. First, there is a deep cur- 
rent of concern with respect to school de- 
yotional exercises. Second, it seems clear 
that denominational leaders for the most 
part have either underestimated or disre- 
garded this deep current of opinion. 

In his remarks made supporting his res- 
olution, Senator Dmxsen said that insofar 
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as he can determine from Polls, “81 per cent 
of the people disagree with the courts.” He 
continued, “What I propose is no disrespect 
to the court. It is only that I disagree.” 
As did Abraham Lincoln in another instance, 
and as did a minority opinion in this. He 
went on, “The issue from here on is there- 
fore quite clear. Shall the people be afforded 
an opportunity to act on language which 
will clarify this vexing problem before it is 
carried to ridiculous extremes by other suits 
which may be filed?” Finally, Senator 
DrrkKsEN calls attention to vital matters that 
may well be affected by the present uncer- 
tain and involved situation. Indeed, suits 
already filed justify the Senator’s fears: 

“The Court crier who asks God to save this 
honorable Court every time he opens a ses- 
sion across the way does so in a magnificent 
marble building constructed with public 
funds. The Chaplains of the House and 
Senate offer their prayers in the people’s own 
Capitol, built with public funds. In that 
Capitol is a prayer room where Members may 
go and it was designed and built from public 
funds appropriated by Congress. Every US 
vessel, every Government-owned camp, can- 
tonment, barracks, chapel, or other building 
where prayer is offered by service chaplains 
has been erected with public funds. The 
prayers pronounced over the caskets of the 
young dead coming back from Vietnam are 
said by chaplains who are paid from public 
funds. Any argument against providing a 
place for voluntary prayer because it takes 
place in a structure built with public funds 
would sound rather hollow in the face of 
reality.” 

And then this last from the Senator's re- 
marks: “Prayer is the roadmap to God. It 
should become the greatest adventure for 
young minds.” 


NO GOSPEL FOR THE NEEDY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, also 
in the September issue of the Christian 
Herald is an article, No Gospel for the 
Needy,” by John W. Paterson which 
covers an incident that took place in San 
Diego County Hospital, Calif. This is a 
case where a social worker with the San 
Diego County Welfare Department off- 
duty visited an old age security client, 
who as stated by Dorian Kahrs was “the 
most dramatic and tragic (situation) I 
encountered in my 6 years as a case- 
worker.” Responding in a humane 
way to a desperate human need, he 
read to her the 23d Psalm and left the 
room. A few days later the woman left 
this world. With true conviction that 
he could assist another in need by an off- 
duty call with the assistance of his wife, 
he did so with success. For this again he 
was reprimanded and asked to find an- 
other position. This story should be of 
interest and concern to all who believe 
in the freedom as handed down to us by 
our forefathers in the Constitution of 
the United States of America. I ask 
unanimous consent that the article, No 
Gospel for the Needy,” be printed at this 
point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

No GOSPEL FoR THE NEEDY! 
(By John W. Paterson) 

(NOTE: names of welfare clients have been 
withheld and incidents involving them dis- 
guised in order to protect innocent persons.) 

The time: dusk. The place: San Diego 
County Hospital’s eleventh floor isolation 
ward. At the bedside of an elderly woman 
stands a small man with wispy, sandy hair. 
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The man is not a doctor, though he wears a 
cotton face mask and white surgical gown 
given him by a nurse. The woman has suf- 
fered hideous burns in a home accident. She 
has no family, but this man, her social work- 
er, has been called by a neighbor. 

The social worker feels an overwhelming 
upsurge of pity as he stares at the woman. 
Her eyes are open but glazed with pain. 
Charring burns of stomach, chest and throat 
limit her speech to gasping, incoherent 
sounds. 

With a lump in his throat, the social worker 
reaches for the Bible in his pocket. He’s not 
sure what the burned woman’s religious con- 
victions are—they've never discussed the 
matter. In normal circumstances, visiting 
his Old Age Security clients in the course of a 
normal eight-hour day, he would seldom be 
moved to quote from the small leather-bound 
volume he always carries. 

But the circumstances are not normal. 
And the small sandy-haired man is not en- 
gaged in official duties at thishour. He steps 
close to the bed, opens to the Twenty-third 
Psalm and begins to read, mild blue eyes 
flicking to the woman’s face to gauge her 
reaction. Can she hear the words? 

The social worker does not ask himself 
whether the burned woman may have a min- 
ister or priest who, if summoned, could do 
more justice to this informal] reading of the 
Shepherd Psalm. It doesn’t occur to him 
that he may be violating the professional 
social worker's code. The situation, “the 
most dramatic and tragic I encountered in 
my six years as a case worker,“ calls for some 
kind of immediate action. The social worker 
thinks of himself as responding in a human 
way to a desperate human need. 

The brief reading finished, the worker 
swallows the lump in his throat, slips the 
Bible back under the white gown and tip- 
toes out of the room. A few days later, he 
finds out that the woman is dead. 

For this type of activity, Dorian Kahrs, pro- 
tagonist of the minor drama sketched above, 
was fired from San Diego County Welfare on 
June 24th of this year. 

Incredible? 

The official letter of dismissal handed 
Kahrs by Welfare Director Homer Detrich 
said: “You have read the Bible to and 
prayed with several clients ...you and 
your wife visited the father of a potential 
applicant for the purpose of reading the 
ame and praying in the home on her be- 
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“I told you,“ the letter goes on, “such per- 
sonal religious activity with clients was in- 
consistent with your function as a social 
worker. I clearly directed you not to read 
the Bible or pray with clients.” 

The most casual reader of Director De- 
trich's letter is struck by the all-inclusive 
nature of his ultimatum. The Director does 
not instruct Kahrs to refrain from Bible 
reading during working hours. He instructs 
him to refrain at all times. 

Kahrs was fired on Friday. The following 
Monday, the Civil Service Commission con- 
ducted an informal hearing to determine 
whether Kahrs might be reinstated with a 
reduction in rank. Some 25 persons were 
present: the Commissioners, a reporter from 
the San Diego Evening Tribune, a Baptist 
minister from a nearby town, several friends 
and acquaintances of Kahrs. Dorian Kahrs 
and Director Detrich were to state their po- 
sitions. 

Kahrs spoke first. Without use of notes, 
speaking calmly, apparently in complete pos- 
session of himself, the small sandy-haired 
man began by saying, “I am well aware of 
the duty I have to follow all directives of 
my superiors. I would gladly follow any 
reasonable directive 

As Kahrs continued, the members of the 
Civil Service Commission, seated in a semi- 
circle under the light, regarded him gravely, 
evidently impressed by Kahrs’ presentation. 
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“I would have been to resign and let 
it go at that,” said Kahrs, “but I feel our na- 
tion’s destiny is at stake 

Kahrs spoke for perhaps ten minutes, 
Then Director Detrich, tanned, athletic, with 
steel-grey brushcut hair and lean, chiseled 
features, strode to the microphone and read 
a brief statement summarizing his position: 
that all reading of the Bible and prayer by a 
social worker with his clients is “incom- 
patible with public service.” 

The Commissioners asked Detrich the na- 
ture of a social worker’s duties. Said De- 
trich: “The problems presented to a social 
worker embrace the entire scope of human 
concern.” 

When asked if Kahrs’ activities caused em- 
barrassment to the Department, Detrich ad- 
mitted that there were no complaints. He 
said that they had had no knowledge of Mr. 
Kahrs’ religious activity until he himself re- 
ported it. 

The Director resumed his seat and Kahrs 
stood at the microphone again. “I don't 
pretend to be a minister or religious coun- 
selor,” he said, with a simplicity that carried 
considerable conviction. “I could count on 
the fingers of both hands—perhaps twice 
over—the times I have quoted from Scripture 
in my contacts with clients. There was only 
one previous time when I prayed with a 
client ...he was a member of my own 
church.” 

Kahrs made clear that he was not asking 
for license to preach on the job. But could 
he tee to always turn a deaf ear to 
his clients’ spiritual needs, regardless of cir- 
cumstances? Thinking back to that evening 
in the isolation ward, thinking back to a 
handful of similar, unforeseeable episodes, it 
seemed to Kahrs his superiors were asking 
the impossible. 

The Commission deliberated for 45 min- 
utes in closed session but did not reach a 
decision. They felt more time was needed 
to study legal factors. 

Was Kahrs, the weight of Government be- 
hind him, bullying helpless old folks into 
acceptance of his own religious creed? Was 
he a wolf in sheep’s clothing? Or was he 
merely a man who gave more than was asked, 
a man so dedicated to job and clients that 
he refused to withhold any of the resources 
at his command? 

Five minutes’ conversation with Kahrs dis- 
pels any suspicion of wild-eye” proselytizing, 
either on or off the job. A modest, retiring 
man of 36, with a habit of cocking one elbow, 
stirring his sandy hair with his fingers and 
staring out any convenient window as he 
talks to you, Kahrs is the kind of person 
you forget five minutes after you meet him— 
unless you glimpse the splendid mind back 
of the squinting blue eyes. 

“A real brain,” is a frequent comment by 
fellow workers. Best chess player in the 
Department,” an assistant district chief told 
this writer. On two occasions Kahrs received 
cash awards for suggestions to improve de- 
partmental efficiency. By means of logarith- 
mic tables, laborious computations on the 
part of clerks are eliminated. 

“Dorian is really a miracle,” says a six- 
foot-eight probation officer, formerly a case 
worker. A guy who's sincerely interested in 
people. I'm not in sympathy with all his 
religious beliefs, but the question in my 
mind is, should a man be dismissed from a 
job for which he's so well suited? It’s waste- 
ful. Dorian was probably the best OAS (Old 
Age Security) worker they had.” 

Director Detrich himself, when asked dur- 
ing the Civil Service hearing, What kind of 
worker was he in general?” admitted, “Excel- 
lent. His caseload was up to date. He was 
efficient.” 

Kahrs has driven 70 miles into the back 
country on a weekend to help an elderly 
couple split wood, merely because the couple 
depended on wood to heat their cabin. I 
have seen Kahrs carry out trash for an 
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80-year-old woman, prune shrubbery, do gro- 
cery shopping—all on his own time. One of 
the most notorious welfare cheats in South- 
ern California was dropped from the rolis 
because Kahrs painstakingly gathered evi- 
dence, took photographs, researched land 
titles—again, mostly on his own time. In 
what moments remained, Kahrs drove to 
nearby Tijuana to help in a dirt- floor 
mission. 

In an attempt to clarify the chain of 
events leading to the firing, this writer inter- 
viewed Kahrs several times at his home. 

“What was the incident that actually 
triggered your dismissal?” I asked him. 
“That 23d Psalm business was a long time 
ago.” 

“The family of one of my elderly clients 
was worried about an emotionally disturbed 
daughter,” he said. “The Department ap- 
proved my investigating whether the way 
could be paved for an intake interview. 
There was some doubt about whether the 
daughter would consent to talk to a worker. 
She had a habit of running and hiding from 
strangers. She would hide her face with a 
corner of the bandana she wore over her 
hair.” 

“How old was she?” 

“About 45.” 

When I thought the daughter had gotten 
somewhat accustomed to me, I drove out one 
Sunday with my wife. The Department 
wasn't very happy about the fact that I took 
my wife along. They considered it quite a 
breach of ethics. But Anne has a way with 
children and people who are timid or shy. I 
thought she might be able to help. 

“At any rate, this was my third visit, and 
this time the daughter came in by herself. 
I talked to her and then Anne talked to her. 
We could see she was moved by stories of 
Jesus healing the sick. Anne sat down close 
to her and told her God wanted her to 
shine...” 

Kahrs’ wife described to the writer how 
she gently lifted the bandana covering the 
woman's face. To the surprise and delight 
of the family, the woman made no objec- 
tion. Says Kahrs, “She had the loveliest 
smile.” 

Kahrs goes on, “As I worked with this 
woman, I had the feeling I was doing some- 
thing out of the ordinary as a case worker. 
I felt good. But the next day, when I started 
to tell my supervisor about the progress 
Anne and I had made, I had some vague mis- 
givings.” 

Kahrs’ misgiving were well-founded. His 
supervisor, Mrs. Scheidel, gave Kahrs to 
understand that he had done something en- 
tirely inconsistent with the approach of pro- 
fessional social work. 

One day later, Kahrs was called on the 
carpet by the Chief of the Northeast District 
Office, William Rose, a man with strict 
theories on discipline and conformity. 

Mr. Rose informed Kahrs that social work- 
ers are not amateur doctors, lawyers, or 
ministers. 

“What was the upshot of the interview?" 

“Mr. Rose put me in the position either of 
never reading the Bible or praying with 
clients or quitting my job. I told him I 
would willingly give up my job rather than 
go against what I knew to be right.” 

Now the finely meshed gears of the agency 
began to revolve more swiftly. A conference 
was scheduled with Director Homer Detrich, 
The Director “dealt sympathetically but 
firmly with the problem,” Kahrs says. De- 
trich supported the position of District Chief 
Rose and Supervisor Scheidel. The agency 
would not become involved in a “specialized 
need such as religion.” He suggested Kahrs 
find some other line of work. Kahrs re- 
gretfully agreed. Detrich suggested that 
Kahrs refrain from any and all Bible read- 
ing and prayer with clients for the duration 
of his stay with the agency. Kahrs agreed. 
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“The next week or so was a time of in- 
direction,” Kahrs told me, “The fact that 
I had promised the Director not to read the 
Bible with clients deeply disturbed me, 
Other jobs weren’t materializing. 

“After about two weeks the District Chief, 
Mr. Rose, called me into his office and asked 
me if I had made any progress finding a job. 
‘No, sir.’ ‘Well,’ he said, let's get with it,” 
or words to that effect.” 

“What did you do?” 

“We-e-ell,” says Kahrs, refiectively, “I was 
discouraged. I thought I might as well 
resign.” 

Resignation forms were typed and given 
Kahrs for his signature. As he sat at his 
desk Kahrs’ eyes settled on a phrase just 
above the line where his signature was to be 
affixed: I hereby tender by resignation ... 
and certify that it is executed by me freely 
and voluntarily and not by any reason of 
threat, force, duress, menace or undue in- 
fluence. .. .” 

But undue influence, Kahrs realized, was 
what his superiors had brought to bear. Why 
call it resignation when in reality it was fir- 
ing? “I decided to fight it,” Kahrs recalls. 
“I decided I had some rights.” 

Almost simultaneously, another document 
of considerable interest made its appearance 
on Kahrs’ desk: a three-month Employee 
Performance Report, a grown-up version of 
the familiar grade-school report card. After 
six years of exemplary service, Kahrs found 
that, according to his supervisor, Mrs. Schei- 
del, he was flunking the course. He was rated 
“unsatisfactory” in “quality of judgment,” 
“cooperation,” and “compliance with rules 
and regulations.” In her written comment, 
the supervisor added: . . he has lost his 
usefulness to the agency and to the clients by 
his attitude that he must do missionary work 
arising from his professional contacts.” 
Kahrs requested, as was his privilege, a con- 
ference with a reviewing officer, 

In record time, considering the ponderous 
tempo of bureaucratic processes, the Letter 
of Dismissal was handed Kahrs. 

As this account is written, Kahrs’ future 
hangs in the balance. Even if reinstated (a 
remote possibility involving automatic re- 
ductions in rank and pay), he will be a 
marked man. He has dared to buck the ma- 
chine. The Civil Service Commission has 
ruled that Kahrs can return to work only if 
he files an agreement to discontinue unau- 
thorized religious counseling of clients. This 
he has refused to do. 

Those of us who believe that man does not 
live by bread alone may well ponder the im- 
plications for the future of our society. Is 
the man who gives more than is asked— 
spiritual comfort—to face systematic extinc- 
tion as our civilization increases in com- 
plexity? 

“LONELINESS 
“The incessant drum of the rain on the roof 
When the noisy world is still 
The pause in the air of an empty house 
As you step across the sill . . . 
The hush at the end of a woodland path, 
Like a spell of witches’ brew ... 
And the sharp heart-thrust in a crowded 
room 
Where no face belongs to you.” 
Doris STEPHENSON PEET. 


MADISON SHOWS THAT HOUSING 
DISCRIMINATION BAN WORKS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
day has long since passed—if indeed it 
ever existed—when the question of equal 
rights for all our citizens could be char- 
acterized as a sectional problem. We, 
who live in and represent northern 
States, cannot today enjoy the luxury of 
smugness or self-righteousness in the 
matter of Negro rights and opportunities, 
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Not too long ago, it was popular sport 
among certain Northern politicians, edi- 
torialists, and cartoonists to depict our 
Southern white citizens as insensitive 
“red-necks” brutalizing Negroes with 
bullwhips and firehoses. I do not deny 
the fact that these tragedies did happen 
in certain places below the Mason-Dixon 
line. But sadism is not and never has 
been sectional. Discrimination is not the 
exclusive exercise of the people of certain 
States. 

I would ask all my colleagues to con- 
sider one inescapable fact—that the 
matter of Negro rights in the United 
States is a national problem. The cold 
condescension and tokenism of the North 
is just as dehumanizing as the overt seg- 
regation of the South. In fact, if any- 
thing the Northern brand of discrimina- 
tion is crueler in its empty promises, 
subtle discrimination, and broken cove- 
nants. This is not a matter of sinner 
versus saint. There are no States which 
can look from any Olympian perch with 
scorn and disdain on sister States. The 
datelines are not only Bogalousa and 
Granada—but Brooklyn, Waukegan, and 
Wauwatosa, 

The bill H.R. 14765, to which the Sen- 
ate is about to address its attention is 
composed of eight separate titles. Un- 
doubtedly, the most controversial and 
widely discussed is the title IV, the Fed- 
eral fair housing title. 

I wish to call the Senate’s attention 
to the experience of my own home city 
of Madison, Wis., with a city ordinance 
prohibiting discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing. 

Madison has had a fair-housing ordi- 
nance since January of 1964. The Madi- 
son ordinance prohibits discrimination 
in the sale or rental of all housing in the 
city with the exception of owner-occu- 
pied residences of four or fewer units. 

The Negro citizens of Madison com- 
prise only 500 families, less than 2 per- 
cent of the population of the city. But 
in the first 20 months after the enact- 
ment of the ordinance, Negro families 
had moved into every one of the 22 wards 
of the city. 

Not a single white family has moved 
because Negroes have moved into the 
neighborhood. There has been no re- 
port of the loss of even $1 of property 
value in Madison because of the presence 
of Negroes. 

The whole Madison experience has not 
been without its problems and its dis- 
agreements. In 1964 there were 43 com- 
plaints of discrimination in Madison re- 
lating to the sale or rental of housing. 
Last year the complaints were down to 
16. Every complaint without exception 
has been settled without court action or 
litigation of any kind. 

In Madison es in almost every other 
American city, Negroes had been concen- 
trated in a de facto ghetto before the 
passage of the open housing ordinance. 
A map showing the location of Negro 
families since the ordinance went into 
effect shows Negroes now dispersed 
throughout the city. Recently a high 
Federal official who came to Madison to 
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study Negro housing opportunities in 
comparison with other cities said, that to 
his knowledge, Madison, in spite of its 
small Negro population, is the most com- 
pletely integrated city in the country.” 

Madison has not cornered the market 
on morality and justice. The people of 
Madison simply perceived a problem and 
with good will, forbearance, and a com- 
mitment to human dignity proposed a 
plan—which has worked well. 

The heart of the controversy over the 
civil rights bill now before the Senate is 
almost precisely the kind of open hous- 
ing provision enacted in Madison. Un- 
like the House-passed bill, the Madison 
ordinance has one provision that made 
it apply to more than 80 percent of its 
homes: the instant any owner gives up 
occupancy, the home loses its exempt 
status. 

It is my belief that the Madison inte- 
gration experience should put to rest the 
old bugaboo that open housing means 
either economic loss or racial turmoil. 

Senators, like all Americans, have been 
brainwashed by the spectacular televi- 
sion pictures and headlines of this hot 
summer, involving racial clashes, that the 
quiet happy racial progress of the Madi- 
sons in the Nation are untold and un- 
known. 

If this civil rights bill—not a panacea, 
but a modest proposal to help remedy a 
national problem—is to overcome the 
heavy odds now against it, the true story 
of racial progress and how it can work 
must be told. 


SENATOR PAUL DOUGLAS’ LATEST 
AUTHORITATIVE TREATISE ON 


ECONOMICS DESERVES THE WID- 
EST READING 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
Senate is fortunate and indeed the Na- 
tion is thereby fortunate, in knowing one 
of our ablest colleagues, PauL H. Douc- 
LAS, is one of the Nation’s leading econ- 
omists. His recent book “America in 
the Marketplace: Trade, Tariffs and the 
Balance of Payments” just published by 
Holt, Rinehart & Winston is an education 
in economics for all who read it, as 
everyone should. I found it most stim- 
ulating, informative, and so readable 
that once I began, I could not put it 
down. Its readability refutes the classic 
allegation of one of the earlier econ- 
omists that economics is the dismal 
science.” 

An excellent review under the heading 
“Capital Reading,” which could be taken 
in both its senses, appears in this morn- 
ing's Washington Post by Harvey H. 
Segal. I can heartily endorse his con- 
cluding paragraph: 

For nearly 20 years, Paul, Dovucias has 
acted as a beacon in the Senate, casting 
light and wisdom on a variety of economic 
issues, It is good to have his thoughts re- 
corded for a larger and more perplexed 
public. 


I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
view entitled “Economist's Lore, Patri- 


ot’s Passion” be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 
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There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 6, 
1966] 


Economist's LORE, Patriot's PASSION 
(By Harvey H. Segal) 

This book is a two-voiced fugue. There 
is the voice of Prof. PauL H. Doveras, the 
distinguished economist whose applied work 
on the theory of wages and production be- 
fore 1948 forms one of the bedrocks of con- 
temporary economic analysis. And there is 
the voice of Sen. PauL H. Doveras with its 
passionate concern for morality, social justice 
and patriotism. The contrapuntal play of 
the two voices, the juxtaposition of the posi- 
tive and the normative, the logical and 
the ethical, makes for a provocative and 
thoroughly engrossing book. 

The electorate has come to accept this 
country’s leadership in molding the economic 
and military contours of the non-Communist 
block. One of Sen, Dovcias’s aims is to re- 
inforce acceptance with a deeper under- 
standing of the economic aspects of that 
involvement. 

He begins, as a good teacher should, with 
an exposition of the principles of interna- 
tional trade. A historical treatment of tariffs 
and trade policies follows, beginning with 
the mercantilists in the 14th century and 
ending with the current efforts to reduce 
tariff barriers in the Kennedy Round. Next 
there is a discussion of trade between Com- 
munist and non-Communist blocs and the 
Special trade problems of undeveloped coun- 
tries. And the book concludes with a section 
on the balance of payments and the inter- 
national monetary system. 

The first sections of the book, in which 
Prof. DovcLas has the upper hand over Sen. 
Dovctas, are models of lucidity and balanced 
judgment. They contain one of the best 
defenses of free trade ever penned for general 
consumption. 

The Senator, however, gets in a few blows. 
Mercantilism is characterized as “a cold- 
blooded and utterly immoral body of doc- 
trine,” a charge that does less than credit to 
several of the geniuses who laid the founda- 
tions of economic analysis. 

Sen. Dover as is unstinting in his criticism 
of American policy when it was turned 
toward high tariffs and other protectionist 
measures. But he is justly proud of the 
economic assistance programs of the postwar 
period and furious with those beneficiaries 
who now delight in tormenting their bene- 
factor. 

“Never in the history of the world,” says 
the Senator, “has there been anything re- 
motely comparable to our generosity as well 
as to our enlightened self-interest. But this 
has been the major cause of our adverse 
balance of payments. 

“To the degree that we have placed our- 
selves in jeopardy, it has been from a desire 
to help the less fortunate and to provide 
greater military security both for ourselves 
and the world. This may be hard for foreign 
eyes to read or foreign ears to hear, but it is 
the sober and unvarnished truth.” 

So incensed is the Senator at the French 
that he suggests that American tourists be 
encouraged to avoid that country. One can 
understand Sen. Dovelas’s frustration if not 
his willingness to forego the beauty of Paris. 
Yet he fails to address himself to a relevant 
question. 

Why was the economic aid to Western 
Europe extended in the form of gifts, grants 
in aid, rather than loans? Had Congress 
insisted on loans, even on liberal terms, this 
country might not now be confronted with 
so serious a balance of payments problem. 
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For nearly 20 years, PauL Dovucias has 
acted as a beacon in the Senate, casting light 
and wisdom on a variety of economic issues. 
It is good to have his thoughts recorded 
for a larger and more perplexed public. 


SUPERSONIC TRANSPORT PLANE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, the 
day after the Washington Sunday Star 
published its editorial on the supersonic 
aircraft—SST—I stated on the floor of 
the Senate that the editorial comments 
should be answered. My purpose today 
is to do just that, item by item. I ask 
unanimous consent that the statement 
be printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

COMMENTS IN RESPONSE TO THE WASHINGTON 

SUNDAY STAR EDITORIAL, AUGUST 14, 1966 


1. Washington Star Statement: “This is a 
project the taxpayer should view with more 
than a little interest, if not apprehension, 
for its cost is coming out of his pocketbook 
and the price tag is escalating. The SST 
started out at a $1 billion level. Uncle Sam, 
back in 1960, was willing to pick up half the 
cost. Now, according to General Jewell C. 
Maxwell, Director of the Federal Aviation 
Agency’s SST Program, the cost ‘may ex- 
ceed $4 billion.“ And the Federal Govern- 
ment’s share looks closer to 90 percent. In- 
dustry may repay the cost some day, but no 
one is sure just when.” 

Comment: The principle that the manu- 
facturers should share substantially in the 
development costs of the SST and that the 
Government should recoup its investment 
was established at the outset of the pro- 
gram. President Kennedy, in his letter of 
June 14, 1963, to Congress recommending 
the SST Program, specified that manufac- 
turers would pay 25% of development costs, 
not 50% as is stated. Further, at that time, 
preliminary studies indicated the airplane 
would cost about $1 billion through certifi- 
cation. We now have much more refined 
cost estimates than were available in 1963. 
Current estimates are that development costs 
through airplane certification will be about 
$2 billion, with an additional outlay of $2.0 
to $2.5 billion for production by the time of 
certification. Therefore, at the point of first 
delivery of the aircraft for airline use, total 
program exposure is estimated to be $4.0 to 
$4.5 billion. Further, cash outlays by the 
manufacturers during the prototype devel- 
opment program will be equivalent to that 
which would have been expended had the 
program costs been maintained at their 
original estimate. 

2. Washington Star Statement: The SST 
is America’s answer to the Concorde, a 
planned British-French transport capable 
of 1,450 miles per hour, due for airline serv- 
ice in 1971. It also is our riposte to Soviet 
plans for a similar supersonic airliner, the 
Tupolev 144, production date still vague. To 
be sure, Soviet commercial competition re- 
mains almost invisible today, Aeroflot serves 
only one city in the Western Hemisphere, 
Havana, and the Victorian decor on its 
planes has been a standing joke in the in- 
dustry. But this does not deter SST advo- 
cates from dragging in the ‘cold war’ argu- 
ment.” 

Comment: We recognize a very real com- 
petitive threat that the British-French Con- 
corde poses for the American SST, and in 
fact for the preeminent position that the 
U.S. holds in the sale of jet aircraft to the 
free world. Our program is not being 
planned on a “crash basis” to build an air- 
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craft at any cost. The present schedule of 
the Concorde shows certification to occur 
about 1971, while the U.S. SST should be 
available for commercial service sometime in 
1974. On the other hand in determining the 
competitive posture that will exist during 
the 1970 period, we have not considered the 
Russian TU144. The U.S, SST Program is 
moving forward on a logical basis without 
any considerations for the “cold war” argu- 
ment. It is very possible that the Russians 
may fly a Mach 2 SST design during this dec- 
ade, but this possibility has in no way in- 
fluenced SST program decisions. 

3. Washington Star Statement: “The in- 
creased speed will bring a huge rise in the 
surface temperature of the SST’s fuselage, 
for example, reaching 500 degrees. The ef- 
fects in the FAA’s words, will cause ‘severe 
stresses to develop between the hot external 
and cool internal structure.’ The SST will 
in fact grow one foot in length during the 
heating process on each fight.” 

Comment: The problem of expansion and 
contraction of structures made of metals has 
been known for many decades. The hot 
parts in one’s automobile engines are de- 
signed for the stresses “developed between 
the hot external and cool internal.” Huge 
structures such as bridges expand and con- 
tract much more than a foot in length dur- 
ing seasonal changes. The engineers who 
are designing SST are well aware of expan- 
sion and contraction changes in metals, and 
the aircraft will be designed to accept struc- 
tural stresses that result from temperature 
changes. 

4. Washington Star Statement: “To get 
rid of internal heat from other sources, some 
ingenious solutions are being put forth. 
The B-70 bomber carried dry ice, but there 
won't be room for this aboard the passenger 
plane, so engineers suggest using the plane’s 
fuel as a coolant inside the fuselage, a pro- 
posal that has caused understandable un- 
easiness among some observers.” 

Comment: In the SST, the fuel will flow 
through heat exchangers similar to the flow 
of water in an automobile radiator. In pres- 
ent jet aircraft, engine fuel is used to cool 
the engine oil through similar heat exchang- 
ers. The use of the fuel as a “heat sink” is 
supported by extensive testing and opera- 
tional experience which confirms this design 
approach. Flight operation of the airplane 
will be safe for any normal or emergency 
conditions, 

5. Washington Star Statement: “One of 
the hazards not much talked about is radia- 
tion. Dr. Kurt Hohenemser, Professor of 
Aerospace Engineering at Washington Uni- 
versity, notes that the dose rate from cosmic 
radiation reaches a maximum at about 70,000 
feet. In an SST at this altitude, the crew 
would soak up radiation during a year's 
flights equal to the maximum annual dose 
recommended for workers in nuclear power 
plants. ‘It would seem appropriate,’ he 
quietly observes, ‘not to expose young stew- 
ardesses to such high radiation doses and to 
select the filght crew from middle-aged in- 
dividuals who do not expect any more off- 
spring’.” 

Comments: 

1. A Task Group of the International Com- 
mission for Radiation Protection was formed 
to study the radiation effects in a supersonic 
transport. The Group was composed of emi- 
nent scientists from the United States, Eng- 
land and Canada and was chaired by Dr. A. C. 
Upton, Oak Ridge National Laboratories 
(Atomic Energy Commission Facility). They 
published a report (Radiobiological Aspects 
of the SST dated April 1966) which con- 
cludes by stating, “If exposure to major solar 
flares can be avoided, cumulative exposure 
of crew and passengers to solar, as well as 
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to galactic, cosmic radiations should be with- 
in permissible limits. For example, the esti- 
mated maximum dose from galactic radia- 
tions at 80,000 feet is not more than four 
times that at 40,000 feet. Hence, the dose 
received per seat mile flown in a Mach 8 SST 
at 60,000 feet should not greatly exceed that 
received in a subsonic jet at 35,000 to 40,000 
feet.“ 

2. The Task Group estimated crewmembers 
flying 500 hours per year would receive less 
than 2 rems per year, which can be compared 
to the 5 rems per year estimated for radia- 
tion workers. 

3. During the last several years Lockheed 
Aircraft Company has obtained radiation 
data on military and civilian pilots flying 
at high altitudes. A report summarizing 
their findings was prepared by Dr. Barron 
of Lockheed in cooperation with Dr. Schwich- 
tenberg and Dr. Secrest of the Lovelace 
Foundation. This report (Medical Evalua- 
tion of Airmen Exposed to Altitudes in Ex- 
cess of 50,000 feet) states in part: “A number 
of military and civilian pilots have been ex- 
posed to altitudes in excess of 50,000 feet 
during test and operational flights of jet 
powered aircraft. While exposures in some 
cases have been of short duration, others 
have involved exposures of many hours with 
some pilots accumulating up to 2,000 hours 
in periods of one to ten years. Intensive 
medical surveillance of this group fails to 
reveal any evidence of radiation induced in- 
juries or illnesses or when compared with 
a non-exposed group of airmen any sig- 
nificant pathology caused by high altitude 
stresses. . 

4. It may be well to recall that most of 
the data obtained to date has been at alti- 
tudes above and below 70,000 feet. Radia- 
tion estimates then are based on largely esti- 
mated or extrapolated data. To obtain the 
data at SST altitudes we have initiated ac- 
tion to obtain instruments and thus conduct 
a test program. The test program should 
begin in the Fall. 

6. Washington Star Statement: “The lack 
of maneuverability of the SST is another 
worry. At three times the speed of sound, 
this plane will need an estimated 100 miles 
of space to make a turn away from threaten- 
ing air turbulence,” 

Comments: 

1. The probability of an SST encountering 
threatening air turbulence is much less than 
subsonic jets due to the fact that air tur- 
bulence varies in frequency and intensity as a 
function of altitude. Since the SST’s opera- 
tional altitude is approximately twice that of 
subsonic jets, the probability of encountering 
clear air turbulence or turbulence associated 
with thunderstorm activity is considerably 
less. Data provided by NASA shows that the 
probability of encountering turbulence in the 
60,000-70,000 foot regime is % that of en- 
countering it at 30,000 feet. Further, at 
60,000 feet the data shows that gust intensity 
is % that found at 30,000 feet. 

2. Clear air turbulence cannot be detected 
with today’s equipment. The speed of the 
SST will spurt it out of these regions much 
more quickly than a subsonic jet. For this 
reason the passengers would experience a 
shorter period of discomfort. SST will have 
a weather radar that has the ability to detect 
thunderstorm activity and enable the pilot to 
avoid associated turbulence by making small 
changes in aircraft heading. 

3. Military pilots who have collectively 
logged over 200,000 hours in supersonic flight 
at high altitude verify that clear air tur- 
bulence is encountered at a far less fre- 
quency and less intensity in this operational 
regime than in the subsonic jet operational 
environment. 

7. Washington Star Statement: “The hos- 
tile environment at 70,000 feet is implacable. 
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I+ will not tolerate flaws in the fuselage. The 
outside skin of the plane will be hot enough 
to cook a chicken while the inside, inches 
away, is only 70 degrees, If cabin pressure 
falls at this altitude, the passengers cannot 
survive; in a matter of seconds their blood 
boils in their veins. The system must be 
Tallure- proof.“ 

Comments: 

1. The environmental control system and 
fuselage structure has been designed to pre- 
clude catastrophic conditions existing inside 
the airplane. These safety provisions are: 
(a) Four independent air pressurization sup- 
ply systems for the passengers; (b) fuselage 
crack stopper design is employed in order 
to limit the size of a fuselage panel blow 
out. 

Our design requirements are to be capable 
cf sustaining a reasonable cabin altitude in 
the event of two failures, such as the loss 
of a cabin window, and a pressurization 
system. 

2. Failure data is as follows: 

Boeing: Normal cabin pressure altitude, 
6,200 feet; one window out, 6,200 feet cabin 
altitude can be maintained; window out plus 
one system out—Note: Airplane descends; 
7,000 feet is maximum cabin altitude dur- 
ing descent, 

Lockheed: Normal cabin pressure altitude, 
6,000 feet; one window out, 6,000 feet cabin 
altitude can be maintained; window out plus 
one system out—Note: Airplane descends; 
12,000 feet is maximum cabin altitude during 
descent. 

3. In contrast to the outstanding capabil- 
ity of the SST, if a current jet loses a window, 
cabin altitude can exceed 30,000 feet. 

8. Washington Star Statement: The argu- 
ments being put forth to support the SST on 
an economy basis are curious. Because it can 
go so fast, we are told, one plane could make 
a couple of round trips to Europe daily, 
thereby amortizing its huge cost at a rapid 
rate.” 

Comment: These statements are confus- 
ing productivity with economics. It is true 
that one SST could make two round trips to 
Europe daily. It would be expected to do 
this just the same as a current subsonic jet 
makes one transcontinental flight dally to 
achieve its required utilization. However, 
the hours of flying time per day for both 
aircraft would be about the same and in 
normal airline practice both aircraft would 
be amortized over the same number of years 
or flight hours regardless of their relative 
productivity. 

9. Washington Star Statement: “But the 
SST will arrive on the scene in 1974 at a time 
when other highly competitive planes, with 
far cheaper rates, will be in service. Among 
them will be the so-called ‘stretched’ jets 
capable of carrying 250 passengers for an 
estimated .8 cents per seat mile in direct 
operating costs, versus 2.6 cents for the SST. 
There also will be the jumbo subsonic C-5A, 
capable of carrying 750 persons. This latter 
plane, which has been called an airborne 
Holland Tunnel, will operate for an astonish- 
ing .5 cents per seat mile.” 

Comment: The paragraph relating to op- 
erating costs contains one glaring inaccuracy, 
in that direct operating costs of currently 
proposed SST designs are estimated to be 1.1 
cents per seat mile rather than 2.6 cents. 

With respect to the DOC forecast for the 
stretched jets, the 8 cents per seat mile 
stated is for a coach configuration of 250 
passengers. It is more likely that U.S. alr- 
lines would operate this aircraft with a maxi- 
mum of 224 passengers in a mixed configura- 
tion of 10% first class and 90% coach. This 
would give a DOC of 9 cents per seat mile on 
the same basis as used for estimating an 8 
cents rate for coach. 

The C-5A is named as a competitive Jumbo 
jet to the SST, whereas it is more realistic 
to consider the Boeing 747 as a competitive 
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commercial jet. The Lockheed C-5A is a 
military aircraft with no firm plans at present 
to offer the aircraft in a commercial version 
to be competitive with the 747. The seat 
mile cost of the 747 is estimated by Boeing at 
.8 cents or approximately 20% below the SST. 
Thus, the better than 50% reduction in travel 
time offered by the SST is estimated to in- 
crease cost per seat mile by only 20% over the 
jumbo jet. This seems a modest price to pay 
where speed is the commodity being sold. 

10. Washington Star Statement: “Most of 
our major airports are now overcrowded. 
Ground transportation into cities eats up 
a large percentage of time saved in air travel. 
The C-5A airliners along, with their round- 
trip $150 transatlantic fares, promise to dis- 
gorge far bigger crowds into the terminals. 
The SST will not only complicate the picture 
but give the control tower operators a whole 
new set of headaches.” 

Comment: Actually the SST passenger 
capacity is much less than some of the 
“jumbo jets” being proposed for the 1970 
time period and should not complicate 
ground handling. In fact, it will not be much 
bigger than the “stretched” version of today’s 
jets. Further, the SST will have takeoff and 
landing speeds and traffic speeds not very 
much different than today’s jets and should 
not at all pose control tower operator head- 
aches.” 


WASHINGTON POST SAYS SUSPEN- 
SION OF INVESTMENT CREDIT 
WOULD NOT SLOW INFLATION 
FOR MANY MONTHS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, front 
page rumors report that President John- 
son may ask the Congress to suspend the 
investment credit. 

As one who opposed the investment 
credit when it was enacted in 1962 and 
again when it was liberalized in 1964, I 
strongly oppose its suspension now for 
several reasons. 

One reason is because American busi- 
ness wants governmental action to be set- 
tled and predictable. 

The investment credit was passed as a 
permanent change in our tax laws. It 
was designed to encourage business to 
modernize plant and to invest in new 
equipment. It has worked. In doing so 
it has significantly improved our inter- 
national competitive position; and it is 
immensely expanding our capacity to 
prevent inflation and meet booming de- 
mand in the future. 

But now, economic critics say it is too 
much of a good thing—that it has in- 
itiated a superboom that is fueling 
inflation. 

Now, Mr. President, there is much evi- 
dence to support the New York National 
City Bank newsletter out today which 
calls this a food-and-services inflation— 
not a capital goods inflation. 

At any rate as I have said repeatedly 
on the floor of the Senate, suspension of 
the investment credit is a peculiarly unfit 
anti-inflationary weapon because it can- 
not reduce demand significantly for a 
year or more. 

This morning’s Washington Post in its 
lead editorial supports exactly this point. 

I might add that a memorandum from 
the Secretary of the Treasury sent to me 
last March documents this lag in detail. 

I ask unanimous consent that today’s 
Washington Post editoral be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WITHDRAW THE Tax Creprr? 

The discussion of whether the Admin- 
istration should seek the withdrawal of the 
7 per cent investment tax-credit is being 
conducted on a dangerously simplistic level. 
Proponents of withdrawal speak as if the 
action would immediately dampen the so- 
called “capital equipment boom,” thereby 
reducing upward pressures on prices and 
wages. But they fail to take into account 
time lags that have a mischievous way of 
adding complexity to seemingly obvious 
propositions in economic policy. 

Suppose that the practitioners of the “new 
economics” prevail and that Congress in Oc- 
tober withdraws tax credit for all business 
equipment that is ordered after Nov. 1: At 
current levels of expenditures for business 
equipment, the investment tax credit reduces 
business tax liabilities by $2.1 billion. But 
it cannot be assumed that the repeal of the 
credit will have an immediate impact on the 
production of capital equipment. 

The equipment against which the bulk of 
the tax credit is applied is not taken from 
shelves. It must be ordered, and there is 
an average lag of 9 or 10 months between the 
time of a go-ahead decision—a capital au- 
thorization or appropriation—and the instal- 
lation of credit-eligible equipment. Largely 
because of this order-delivery lag, only about 
half the impact of withdrawing the tax credit 
would be felt within the first year. New 
orders for business equipment would be 
quickly reduced, but there would be no im- 
mediate impact on levels of production in 
the business equipment industries. Indeed, 
the production impact, which is the crucial 
element in reducing inflationary pressures, 
would hardly be discernible in the first five 
or six months after the repeal of the tax 
credit. 

In light of the delayed impacts, the Ad- 
ministration must decide whether it should 
propose action now that would markedly re- 
duce the production of capital equipment 
in 1967 and 1968. Repealing the investment 
credit-tax would make sense if the Admin- 
istration was confident that the country 
would be confronted by an excessively high 
level of aggregative demand at that time. 
Presumably the White House has detailed 
economic forecasts for 1967-68. They should 
be subjected to public scrutiny in the event 
that a decision is made to request the with- 
drawal of the investment tax- credit. 


LABOR DAY ADDRESS BY J. C. 
TURNER, PRESIDENT, GREATER 
WASHINGTON CENTRAL LABOR 
COUNCIL 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, on 
Monday, the annual Labor Day Mass 
was celebrated in Washington, D.C. 
Following the Mass, there was a wreath- 
laying ceremony honoring James Car- 
dinal Gibbons, one of our greatest Amer- 
icans. 

The address at this ceremony was 
given by Mr. J. C. Turner, president of 
the Greater Washington Central Labor 
Council. Mr. Turner has long been one 
of the leading citizens of this area. His 
Temarks on social justice in today’s so- 
ciety deserve careful consideration. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Turner’s address be printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LABOR Day REMARKS OF Mr. J. C. TURNER 
AT THE WREATH-LAYING CEREMONY HONOR- 
ING JAMES, CARDINAL GIBBONS, SEPTEM- 
BER 5, 1966 

(Mr. J. C. Turner is president of Greater 
Washington Central Labor Council, AFL- 
CIO and second vice president, Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers) 
James, Cardinal Gibbons, whom we honor 

today was a man of high ideals and deep 

religious conviction who possessed true and 
abiding compassion for American working 
men and women. In the latter part of the 
19th Century he applied the Angelic teach- 
ings of Pope Leo XIII's encyclical Revum 

Novarum in defending the rights of workers 

to organize into trade unions. 

As an alumnus of the Catholic University 
of America I am most pleased to point out 
that he was the principal founder and the 
first Chancellor of the Catholic University. 
He was so universally admired that in 1911, 
on the occasion of his Golden Jubilee as 
priest and his Silver Jubilee as Cardinal, the 
most distinguished men in the United States, 
without regard to religion, gathered to pay 
him homage. 

As we meet here on Labor Day, 1966 to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the unfinished tasks in 
the labor movement we particularly should 
have before us the bright image of Cardinal 
Gibbons in one of his manifold activities, 
that of defender of a democratic society. 

Today we have a free society; we can and 
we must preserve it. We can preserve it 
best if we strengthen and expand the labor 
movement. Our organizations are truly the 
peoples lobby, working toward the social 
and economic improvement of all citizens, 
organized and unorganized. In the 1930's 
Franklin Roosevelt recognized the need for 
a bigger, stronger labor movement. He 
wanted to strengthen workers at the bar- 
gaining table and he wanted big unions as a 
countervailing force to big business in the 
political and economic processes. Through 
legislative and executive action he created a 
public atmosphere favorable to collective 
bargaining. Unparalleled growth in union 
membership resulted. 

After the end of the Roosevelt era the rate 
of union growth declined. Technological 
change, more white collar workers, and other 
similar factors have been extremely signifi- 
cant, Anti-union legislation and less favor- 
able attitudes of government over most of 
the period since World War II have had a 
very negative effect on growth. 

In trying to ascertain the principal rea- 
son as to why the climate for collective bar- 
gaining has been less favorable, my conclu- 
sion is that almost all of the mass commu- 
nication media, including newspapers, radio, 
television and periodicals are biased against 
unions and every day give evidence of such 
bias. 

The influence of advertisers, capital re- 
quirements, employer orientation, etc. ex- 
plain the general anti-labor history of the 
mass media but cannot justify it. 

With the guarantee of freedom of the 
press in the First Amendment of the Con- 
stitution goes the obligation of responsibil- 
ity—responsibility to tell citizens the true 
and undistorted facts about the events of 
the day. 

In 1947 an eminent Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press presented a Report which, 
in its five requirements, provided a theory 
of responsibility. The standards proposed 
are applicable to all mass communication 
media. They were: 

1. The press must give a truthful, com- 
prehensive, and intelligent account of the 
day’s events in a context which gives them 
meaning. 
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2. The press must provide a forum for the 
exchange of comment and criticism. 

3. The press must project a representative 
picture of the constituent groups in the 
society. 

4. The press must present and clarify the 
goals and values of the society. 

5. The press must provide full access to 
the day’s intelligence. 

Various plans have been advanced to 
achieve these standards as well as similar 
standards but without success. 

Recently Mr. McGeorge Bundy made a pro- 
posal which I believe is definitely on point. 
In behalf of the Ford Foundation Mr. Bundy 
asked the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion to consider creating a non-profit cor- 
poration to distribute TV programs across 
the country through four fixed satellites, one 
in each time zone. Savings from the less 
expensive satellite distribution of commercial 
programs would be funneled into non-com- 
mercial or educational TV. 

It is estimated that thirty million dol- 
lars per year could thus be made available 
for educational TV. Surprisingly, the Amer- 
ican Broadcasting Company, N.B.C. and 
C.B.S., expressed immediate approval, in 
principle, of the Ford concept, while reserv- 
ing comment on the details of the plan. 

With stronger signals and adequate financ- 
ing educational TV can bring an exciting new 
dimension to the quality of information, edu- 
cation and culture available to the Ameri- 
can people. The possibility of free time for 
political candidates is conceivable through 
the new concept. 

All citizens should examine and evaluate 
this new proposal and if it is workable we 
should support it. 

Before closing I wish to publicly thank 
Archbishop Patrick O’Boyle for his stead- 
fast and loyal support of organized labor for 
so many years. Words cannot convey the 
depth of our appreciation. 

In the coming year let us try, most hum- 
bly, to emulate the righteous zeal of Cardinal 
Gibbons in the pursuit of social justice and 
the preservation of freedom. 


CORPUS CHRISTI PROCLAIMS NA- 
TIONAL PARK SERVICE DAY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
August 25 was the 50th anniversary of 
the establishment of the National Park 
Service. I wish to add my congratu- 
lations to the many that were voiced on 
that historic occasion, to this organiza- 
tion which has done so much to conserve 
the natural history of America. 

In Texas, the Service is doing out- 
standing work at Padre Island National 
Seashore, one of the most beautiful un- 
spoiled seashores in America. It was a 
long tough 4-year fight to get the sea- 
shore approved by Congress, and as the 
author of the act I wish to commend 
the Park Service for the fine work they 
have done in implementing it. 

Recently Corpus Christi, the city 
closest to Padre Island, passed a resolu- 
tion proclaiming August 25, 1966, as Na- 
tional Park Service Day. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the proclamation be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the proc- 
lamation was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, August 25, 1966, will mark the 
50th Anniversary of the establishment of the 
National Park Service in the Department of 
Interior; and 
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Whereas, the purpose of the National Park 
Service is to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historical objects and the wild- 
life therein and to provide for the enjoyment 
of the same in such manner and by such 
means as will leave them unimpaired for the 
enjoyment of future generations; and 

Whereas, this area will greatly and lastingly 
benefit from the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Padre Island National Seashore 
area, one of the major recent additions to the 
national parks system: 

Now, therefore, I, McIver Furman, Mayor 
of the City of Corpus Christi, deem it appro- 
priate to remind our people of this anniver- 
sary and its significance in preserving for 
posterity one of Texas’ outstanding national 
wonders and to proclaim August 25, 1966, as 
“National Park Service Day” in the City of 
Corpus Christi, and to respectfully urge our 
citizenry to reflect upon our great fortune 
in having a part of this great park system 
virtually at our back door. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the City of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, to be affixed this 25th 
day of August, 1966. 

McIver FURMAN, M. D., 
Mayor, City of Corpus Christi, Tez. 


SE 


THE LIONS PEACE ESSAY CONTEST 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, as a 
member of Lions International, I was 
most pleased to learn that Lions Interna- 
tional—the world’s largest service club 
organization—has announced sponsor- 
ship of the Lions peace essay contest. 

This essay contest is open to any male 
or female who will be 14, but less than 
22 years of age as of January 15, 1967. 
Awards will be made on several levels, 
ranging from the international level to 
the local club level. 

The grand prize winner will. receive 
a $25,000 personal educational and/or 
career-assistance grant to be adminis- 
tered by the International Association 
of Lions Clubs. Each winner in the 
eight world geographical divisions will 
receive a $1,000 cash prize, travel ex- 
pense-paid trip to Lions International 
50th Anniversary Convention in 1967, in 
Chicago, Ill., a gold medal, and a per- 
sonalized division award plaque. 

Mr. Edward M. Lindsey of Lawrence- 
burg, Tenn., international president of 
Lions International, announced the pur- 
pose of the contest is to focus the atten- 
tion of people on the desirability of 
searching for ideas and developing a plan 
toward making world peace a reality. 

Goals of the peace essay contest are: 

First. Discovery of a workable plan for 
world peace. 

Second. Concentration of attention on 
the subject of world peace. 

Third. The accentuation of the mean- 
ing of freedom and liberty. 

This Lions International peace essay 
contest is a most commendable project. 
I trust it will meet with the full support 
of my colleagues. 


VIETNAM—TESTING GROUND FOR 
THIRD WORLD WAR 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in an 

article, entitled “This is the Third World 

War,” the Economist of London has 

drawn a clear picture of how vital it is 
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that the United States resist the so- 
called war of national liberation in Viet- 
nam. The Economist points out that 
Vietnam, despite what we hear from some 
quarters, is, indeed, the testing ground 
for the theories of Mao Tse-tung and 
Lin Piao, the Red Chinese prophet who 
laid out the strategy of Peking in his 
now famous paper “On People’s War” a 
year ago. 

In view of Lin Piao’s ascension to ever 
higher power, it behooves us to pay heed 
to his words. For, as the Economist 
notes, Mao is not backing down from Lin 
Piao’s thesis. This is the most impor- 
tant fact about Asia today. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the article, published 
in the Economist for August 20, 1966, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Economist, Aug. 20, 1966] 
THIS IS THE THIRD WorLD Wan 


There is no Mao but Mao, and Lin Piao 
is his prophet. That is what the past 
week's events in Peking boil down to. 
The communiqué from the Chinese com- 
munists’ central committee at the weekend, 
followed by the ominously martial rally in 
Peking on Thursday, with a uniformed Mao 
Tse-tung presenting his “close friend in 
combat Lin Piao to the people, marks out 
unmistakably the path Mao means China 
to follow. It was predictable that the cen- 
tral committee, in the sort of words Stalin 
once made Russians use about him, would 
duly declare Mao Tse-tung a genius, “the 
greatest Marxist-Leninist of our era.” After 
the Mao-o purges of the last four 
months, and his baptism in the Yangtze 
last month, this was inevitable. Like all 
monopolists of temporal power, from the 
Roman emperors to Stalin, Mao is spending 
his last years in arranging to become a god. 

What was not inevitable is the emergence 
of Marshal Lin Piao as China’s number two, 
and the meaning this has for China’s foreign 
policy. The only other Chinese mentioned 
by name among the encomiums to Mao in 
the central committee’s communiqué—and 
twice at that—is Lin Piao. At Thursday's 
rally in Peking it was Lin Piao who took 
precedence immediately after Mao himself, 
before the country’s president and prime 
minister and the communist party's secre- 
tary-general. It was Lin Piao who made 
the main speech under the approving gaze 
of Chairman Mao. Sick man or not, palely 
self-effacing or not, the defence minister 
has risen to the rank of Mao’s chief assist- 
ant and his successor-apparent. He has 
done this partly because he can speak for 
the army, and partly because he has loyally 
used the army as a guinea-pig for the cul- 
tural revolution” dose of salts with which 
Mao is now purging the whole country, But 
Lin Piao has probably risen for another 
reason too, and this is bad news. 

A year ago Lin Piao wrote the famous 
article, “On People’s War,” which said that 
China's foreign policy was to encourage guer- 
rilla wars in the “countryside of the world“ 
Asia, Africa and Latin America—in order to 
encircle and destroy the imperialists in the 
“cities of the world,” north America and 
western Europe. The year that has passed 
since Lin Piao wrote his article has been a 
bad one for China’s foreign policy, in Indo- 
nesia, in Africa and now even in North 
Korea. It would have been reasonable 
to expect China to whistle its revolu- 

tune under its breath this year. Not 
abit of it. The central committee has picked 
out the Lin Piao article for a pat on the back 
as a scientific analysis of “the world revolu- 
tion of our time.” And Mao has picked out 
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Lin Piao as his chief assistant. The meaning 
is clear. Mao Tse-tung, now almost mystical 
in his certainty, is not backing down one 
inch from his hopes of ideological expansion. 

This is the most important fact about Asia 
today. It is the background against which 
the debate on American policy in the Far 
East has to be measured. Whether the 
United States has a job to do in Asia is not, 
at bottom, something to be decided in Wash- 
ington. It has already been decided in Pe- 
king. The Americans were a Pacific power 
long before they became an Atlantic power. 
In Europe they have generally had a com- 
forting layer of friendly countries between 
them and their main potential enemy, Ger- 
many or Russia. Across the Pacific, there is 
nothing but cold water. That is why the 
Americans sent Commodore Perry to Japan 
a century ago, when all they were asking of 
Europe was to be left alone by it. It is why 
they now have virtually no choice but to 
resist what China is trying to do. No one 
else can. It will take the other Asians at least 
a decade to summon up the strength to look 
after China themselves. The British are still 
snarled up in the non-sequitor of thinking 
that belonging to Europe means not belong- 
ing to the rest of the world. The Russians 
took a long step in the right direction at 
Tashkent this year, when they declared their 
interest in the stability of the Indian sub- 
continent; but they have still not been able 
to bring themselves to say out loud that 
China’s idea of universal revolution is a 
hell of a way to run the world. They prob- 
ably will in the end. But meantime the 
Americans, and the Americans alone, are in 
a position to do something about the prob- 
lem-man of the 1960s: Mao the evangelist, 
with his hot gospel of guerrilla liberation 
tucked under his arm. 

None of this is really in dispute. Mr. Wal- 
ter Lippmann, the most persistent and in- 
telligent of President Johnson's critics, agrees 
that it is right for the United States to use 
its strength to establish a balance of power 
against the Chinese. The argument is about 
how much strength will be needed, and 
where it can best be applied. 

It can be argued that in the end the whole 
business of restraining China's missionary 
zeal may turn out to be much easier than it 
looks right now. China is a very poor country 
indeed. An article on page 720 argues that 
its chances of ever becoming a rich one, or 
even of building up a modestly successful 
industry, are much dimmer than most people 
have usually assumed. If China does re- 
main a poor country, its hope of inspiring 
revolutions all around the world will be ra- 
tioned by the amount of help it can actually 
send to would-be revolutionaries. And that, 
to be fair to Mao, is all he aims to do. He 
is not an expansionist in the sense of want- 
ing to push China's own territory beyond 
what he considers its historic boundaries. 
He just wants to spread the good word—but 
“out of the barrel of a gun.“ Ten years 
hence, if China is still too poor to export 
many guns and many missionaries, Lin Piao’s 
thesis about “the revolution of our time” 
could look as punctured as President Nas- 
ser’s grandiose aims of the 1950s look now. 
This is the optimistic way of looking at 
things. There is nothing wrong with hoping 
that the worst will not happen. But it is 
not a basis for policy. You look so stupid 
if the worst does come. Until and unless 
there is solid evidence that China does not 
intend to do what Lin Piao says it wants to 
do, or cannot do it, the only safe assumption 
for the Americans or anybody else to make 
is that the Chinese mean every word they 
say. That is where any sober Asia policy 
starts from. 

That is where it starts from. Did it really 
have to lead to what is happening in Viet- 
nam? Mr. Johnson's critics say that it need 
not have done. But lately it has looked very 
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much as if some of the steam has been going 
out of the critics’ arguments. This is not 
because they like this singularly beastly war 
any better than they used to. Nobody does. 
It is because, if one leaves aside the Marxists 
and the honourable pacifists, a good many of 
the critics are finding it increasingly hard to 
disagree with the basic premise of Mr. John- 
son's policy—that it is at present America's 
job to try to keep China’s evangelism under 
control. Having accepted that, they then 
find it increasingly hard to suggest any posi- 
tive alternative to doing it in Vietnam. And 
every time Mao Tse-tung does something 
that seems to justify everybody's worst fears, 
the critics’ job gets that much tougher. 

Senator FULBRIGHT, for instance, has not 
taken direct issue with the policy for Asia 
that President Johnson spelled out at White 
Sulphur Springs on July 12th. He pre- 
ferred to argue that the President ought to 
have consulted Congress first. It is an argu- 
ment that would have carried more weight 
if Mr. Truman had consulted Congress be- 
fore deciding that the Americans must take 
over the job of defending Greece and Tur- 
key—the Truman doctrine’—in 1947. Mr. 
Lippmann, for his part, has walked into a 
couple of traps. He tried to argue on July 
26th that there is no connection between the 
guerrilla war in Vietnam (“one small corner 
of the world”) and other possible guerrilla 
wars that might follow it elsewhere. But 
Marshal Lin Piao saw the connection all right 
for China's purposes in the article on peo- 
ple’s war“ that the Peking central commit- 
tee has just commended: 

“The people in other parts of the world 
will see ... that what the Vietnamese peo- 
ple can do, they can do too.” 

That was one trap, and Mr. Lippmann 
dropped into it. The other is bigger and 
deeper, and goes right down to the funda- 
mental question about the whole war: how 
can you defend the non-communist parts of 
Asia unless you are ready to fight a war in 
Asia? Mr. Lippmann says, quite rightly, that 
with the single exception of Korea in 1950 
the United States has always avoided land 
wars in Asia like the plague. So he argues 
that the Americans should discharge their 
responsibility to the Asians by means of sea 
and air power alone—which means, in effect, 
by air power deployed from aircraft carriers 
and from islands off the Asian mainland. 
But Mr. Lippmann himself has scathingly 
pointed out how limited the uses of alr power 
have been in Vietnam. If air power has not 
yet succeeded in tipping the scales in a war 
to which the Americans have committed 
300,000 troops, how on earth can it protect 
non-communist Asia all by itself? 

The blunt truth is that this is now an 
academic argument. China has nominated 
Vietnam as a test-case for what it claims to 
be a new kind of war. It is a land war, 
fought by relatively small formations of very 
brave men who are prepared to persist for 
years with the tactics of ambush and ter- 
rorism until the other side's nerve cracks. 
Those who believe that this technique of 
people's war“ should be opposed, because 
its aim is to set up an unacceptable form of 
society, have little choice but to fight it on 
its own terms: that is, by a land war. It is 
not the “right war in the right place.” De- 
fensive wars seldom are. It is not the sort 
of war that the Americans will be able to 
bring themselves to fight time and time again 
in other parts of the world. But if it comes 
out right in Vietnam, it will with luck not 
have to be fought all over again elsewhere. 
If the dissident minority in South Vietnam 
fails to take power by force of arms, dissident 
minorities in other places will think twice 
before they believe Lin Plao's tip that they 
are on to a winner. 

But if the technique of people's war“ 
does succeed in Vietnam, the past week's 
events in Peking will take on a new light. 
Those who do not like the war in Vietnam, 
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but equally do not want to see Mao Tse- 
tung’s beliefs sweeping across Asia in a wave 
of. guerrilla war, have a duty to ask them- 
selves where else they think the wave can be 
stopped. Thailand? But the non-commu- 
nist Thais are not going to call for help from 
a defeated American army, and in any case 
it is logically much harder to get help into 
Thailand than into Vietnam. Burma? Not 
on the cards. India, then? But the mind 
swerves away from the difficulty of doing 
anything to help that fragile country if the 
guerrillas once get to work in West Bengal or 
Kerala or wherever. 

The fighting in Vietnam, it is said, could 
grow into the third world war. In a sense, 
it already is the third world war. It is not 
by the Americans’ choice that this has be- 
come a testing-ground for the theories of 
Mao Tse-tung and Lin Piao. It need not 
have been. If there were any reasonable 
grounds for thinking that a communist vic- 
tory in Vietnam would not be followed by 
communist bids for power in the rest of 
Asia—starting in Thailand, and moving from 
there towards India—it would not be neces- 
sary to make a stand in Vietnam. It would 
not be necessary if Lin Piao had not written 
what he has written, and had not now been 
given Mao's accolade for writing it. It 
would not be necessary if Russia were able 
to assert its authority over the communists 
of south-east Asia and guarantee that a 
stable truce line, like the line between the 
two parts of Germany, could be drawn along 
the Mekong between a communist Indo- 
china and a non-communist Thailand. If 
either of those things applied, a deal could 
be done in Vietnam tomorrow. The only 
losers would be those South Vietnamese, 
Buddhists and Catholics alike, who keep on 
telling anyone who will listen that they do 
not want to be ruled by communists. It 
would be a cynical deal; but it could be 
struck. 

The deal the Americans cannot reasonably 
be asked to strike is one that threatens to 
sell the pass to the whole of southern Asia. 
This is Mr. Johnson's enormous problem. It 
is also the problem of those who criticise his 
decision to take America into the war. Those 
of them—an increasing number—who agree 
that America has a responsibility towards 
the non-communist nations of Asia cannot 
dodge the question it poses. How else can 
you suggest holding the line, if not by fight- 
ing in Vietnam? 


SCHOOL MILK EXTENSION PASSED 
BY HOUSE 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
July 12 the Senate passed a child nutri- 
tion bill which among its several pro- 
visions included language extending the 
special milk program for schoolchildren 
through 1970. I am happy to say that 
an amended version of this legislation 
passed the House last Thursday. I am 
very hopeful that the Senate will accept 
this House version, which generally fol- 
lows the Senate-passed bill. The alter- 
native is a time-consuming conference 
which could jeopardize the final action 
on this legislation before Congress 
adjourns. 

During my 9 years in the Senate, no 
legislation has received the strong sup- 
port given the school milk extension pro- 
posal. When I introduced a bill making 
the program permanent earlier in the 
year, 67 of my Senate colleagues co- 
sponsored the measure. Similar bills 
were introduced in the House by well over 
50 Congressmen. 

Consequently, in my estimation, it can 
fairly be said that failure to act with dis- 
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patch to approve the House-passed bill, 
or an amended version of the bill as 
agreed on by a conference between the 
two Houses, will thwart the will of a sub- 
stantial majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress. While I salute the House’s action, 
I feel that both bodies must recognize 
the urgency of acting quickly to consoli- 
date the gains already made. 


MRS. OLGA T. WEBER, ORIGINATOR 
OF CONSTITUTION DAY CELEBRA- 
TIONS 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Olga T. Weber is a very special person 
in the eyes of the residents of Louisville, 
Ohio. She is the originator of Constitu- 
tion Day celebrations, the founder of the 
Constitution Day Committee, Inc., of 
Louisville, and the reason Louisville be- 
came known as the Constitution town. 

Mrs. Weber's tireless efforts in promot- 
ing patriotic endeavors are now being 
recognized by the State of Ohio. An in- 
vitation has been extended to her by the 
Historical Records Association to par- 
ticipate with biographical data for pub- 
lication in “Ohio Lives,” the Buckeye 
State’s Who’s Who. 

I ask unanimous consent that an 
article published in the Louisville Herald 
on August 18 in regard to the honor ac- 
corded Mrs. Weber be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“OHIO LIVES” SEEKS BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DATA OF 

CONSTITUTION TOWN’S OLGA T. WEBER 


The Historical Record Association proudly 
announces the publication of “Ohio Lives,” 
the Buckeye State's Who’s Who! 

Ralph Waldo Emerson once said, “There is 
properly no history: only biography.“ And 
the Historical Record Association says, “Your 
own life record is an important chapter in 
Ohio History.” r 

The Association directs this statement to 
those invited to participate with biographical 
data for publication of “Ohio Lives.” 

The invitation has been issued to Mrs. Olga 
T. Weber of Louisville and, in part, reads: 

“In recognition of your accomplishments 
and contributions to your community, state 
and nation, you are invited to be included 
with notable Ohioans in our forthcoming 
publication, “Ohio Lives,” the Buckeye Who's 
Who, which is now being produced under the 
editorship of Dr. Clyde Hissong, formerly 
Ohio State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion.” 

It continues: There is presently a dearth 
of record that gives the life of our present- 
day leaders. Ohio Lives will furnish li- 
braries, schools, newspapers and individuals 
with a source of carefully selected biographi- 
cal material of Ohioans and will be widely 
distributed in Ohio as well as in the nation. 
Invitations are being issued to those who are 
designated by the supervising editor, Dr. 
Hissong, with the assistance and recom- 
mendations of the Editorial Advisory Board. 
They represent leadership in the professions, 
finance, business, agriculture, politics, re- 
ligion, education and culture in their com- 
munities. Local and state records are 
studied to determine eligibility of nominees. 
These people are being invited to furnish 
biographical data of themselves to assure 
accuracy of the edition. 

“Ohio Lives will be a handsome volume, 
elaborately printed and permanently bound 
in a rigid artcraft binding with lettering in 
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gold. It will be a beautiful addition to any 
library and a ready source of information 
about prominent Ohioans you know or are 
likely to meet. It will be tangible records of 
lives that will be passed on to future 
generations.” 

The publication is a public service per- 
formed by a private enterprise organization 
of long experience and enviable record. 


NEED FOR 12-MILE FISHERY ZONE 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it is 
apparent to me that there is consider- 
abie doubt on the part of members of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee as to the critical value of the 
passage of the 12-mile fishery zone bill 
in the present Congress. 

I cannot subscribe to the objections of 
some segments of the American fishing 
industry that the bill will adversely affect 
their present relations with South Amer- 
ican nations, off whose shores they pres- 
ently fish. It is my feeling that a strong 
position in behalf of America’s fishermen 
by reserving this additional 9-mile pro- 
tective and conservation zone will assist 
us immeasurably in our international 
negotiations on fisheries questions. If 
we do not take action on this matter in 
the 89th Congress, it seems to me that 
we are clearly advising the world fish- 
eries community that America does not 
care very much about her fishermen, and 
further, welcomes the plunder of her ad- 
jacent coastal resources. 

It is intolerable that the United States 
should be forced to negotiate a 12-mile 
agreement with the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets have 12-mile protection, and our 
fishermen are certainly deserving of 
equal consideration. Every day of delay 
means that tons more of these resources 
are finding their way into the holds of 
the Soviet fleet, while our own fishermen 
suffer from the antiquated protection of 
3 miles. 

There seems to be no question that 
some segments of the American fishery 
industry have made a convincing case 
against this apparent need. Mr. George 
Johansen, the secretary-treasurer of the 
Alaska Fishermen’s Union, whose juris- 
diction also extends to crewmen aboard 
coastal trawlers, has written some 
thoughtful answers to the case made by 
the American tuna fishermen who fish 
off South America. It seems to me that 
this discussion is of such interest that it 
should be made available to every Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Jo- 
hansen’s letter be printed at this point 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

ALASKA FISHERMEN’s UNION, 
Seattle, Wash., August 5, 1966. 
To: Washington State congressional delega- 
tion and other Members of Congress. 
Subject: The conservation and preservation 
of U.S. coastal fishery stocks. 

GENTLEMEN; It has been brought to our 
attention that during the recent discussions 
on HR 9531 (the 12-mile limit fishery bill), 
the tuna industry advanced a number of 
reasons why this bill or similar bills should 
not be reported at this time. We do not be- 
lieve those reasons to be valid. We feel that 
if Congress were to follow the “no action” 
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recommendations, not only would the United 
States lose a big part of its domestic fisheries, 
but more importantly, we would lose respect 
and could conceivably be subject to addi- 
tional abuses from those countries which 
have made excessive claims for fishery 
Jurisdiction. 

Following are the reasons advanced by the 
tuna industry why HR 9531 or any similar 
bills should not be reported at this time, and 
our replies: 

1. No action should be taken until the 
technical discussions recently agreed to by 
the USSR and which are about to take place 
have come to a final conclusion. 

Answer: If the United States fails to ex- 
hibit proper concern at this time as to coastal 
fishery resources by rejecting legislation 
which will provide considerable protection in 
the immediate future, it can only have the 
effect of encouraging increased fishing ef- 
forts by Russia, and, in the final analysis, 
will make a meaningful treaty or agreement 
more difficult to obtain. It should also be 
noted Russia has already adopted the 12-mile 
limit. 

2. No action should be taken until S.J. Res. 
29 has been enacted and a report submitted. 
At this time we do not know the extent and 
importance of the domestic resources 
actually involved. 

Answer: We are strong believers in the 
intent and purpose of S.J. Res. 29. It is 
regrettable legislation of this type was not 
enacted several years ago. However, this 
Joint Resolution provides for a rather ex- 
tensive undertaking, one which could not be 
concluded within a short period of time. 
The millions upon millions of pounds of 
fish harvested weekly and monthly by the 
Russians do not allow for an unlimited wait- 
ing time, but call for action NOW, not some- 
time in the future. Their take is approxi- 
mately one hundred million pounds as of 
this date, and will exceed a quarter billion 
pounds at the end of 1966. 

3. No action should be taken until we have 
better data concerning the possible impact 
on U.S.-based distant water fisheries, e.g. 
shrimp and tuna, both of which are fished 
to an important degree inside 12 miles of 
the coast of, and around islands belonging 
to, other countries. 

Answer: One must assume that most of 
the fish caught by United States citizens on 
foreign coasts consist of tuna. Contrary to 
arguments advanced by the tuna industry, 

of this legislation would not bring 
about a change for the worse, as far as con- 
ditions which now exist with respect to 
American fishermen fishing in South Ameri- 
can waters, in our opinion. These South 
American countries have already promul- 
gated fishery limits far in excess of anything 
contemplated by H.R. 9531. It is reasonable 
to assume they will continue their harassing 
efforts in the future, and we see no reason 
why the passage or non-passage of this bill 
would make any difference. In any event, 
charity begins at home—we are far more 
concerned with the fisheries resources im- 
mediately adjacent to our coasts. We be- 
lieve it is the responsibility of the United 
States to protect the stocks that have been 
so carefully preserved for the use of present 
and future generations, as far as it is possi- 
ble for us to do so. 

4. No action should be taken until the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
has had an opportunity to hold more exten- 
sive hearings to receive the testimony of ex- 
perts in the field of international law of the 

ses in an atmosphere not characterized by 
the hysteria and emotions generated by the 
recent Russian activities. 

Answer: We can understand the reluctance 
of an 3 (which, in the nature of its 
business, is fishing off foreign shores) to ac- 
cept any restrictions in relation to extension 
of fishery limits. We do not believe the ex- 
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tension of our present territorial 3-mile limit 
to twelve miles for fishery purposes presents 
any complications in the field of interna- 
tional law. The table inserted in the Senate 
hearings on S. 2218 shows an overwhelming 
majority of the world’s coastal nations have 
adopted a fishery limit of more than three 
miles. In a letter to Senator MAGNUSON, 
Douglas MacArthur II, Assistant Secretary 
for Congressional Relations stated: 

“In view of the recent developments in in- 
ternational practice, action by the United 
States at this time to establish an exclusive 
fishery zone extending 9 miles beyond the 
territorial sea would not be contrary to in- 
ternational law and it should be emphasized 
that such action would not extend the ter- 
ritorial sea beyond our traditional 3-mile 
limit and would not affect such traditional 
freedoms of the sea as freedom of navigation 
or of overfiying.” 

While there have been considerable ex- 
changes of views between countries because 
of the extension of fishery limits, there has 
been no serious challenge as to the validity 
of these actions (taken mostly on a uni- 
lateral basis) under international law. We 
do not subscribe to a philosophy which 
makes it possible for other countries to take 
unilateral action but which denies this same 
privilege to the United States. In our opin- 
ion, if these actions that have already been 
accomplished by those coastal nations which 
extended their fishery limits did not produce 
complications under international law, the 
fact that the United States followed the ex- 
ample by the majority of nations should ren- 
der international law complications exceed- 
ingly remote. 

Of course, if the opponents of H.R. 9531 
succeeded in entangling this proposed legis- 
lation in a number of international law ques- 
tions, this would, of course, produce endless 
delays and give Russia and Japan ample time 
to decimate United States coastal fisheries 
resources. 

5. No action should be taken until an at- 
tempt has been made to implement the 1958 
Geneva Convention on Fishing and Conserva- 
tion of the Living Resources of the High Seas, 
and the results of that effort analyzed. 

Answer: We believe the 1958 Geneva Con- 
vention on Fishing and Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the High Seas should be 
implemented at the earliest possible moment 
and that general rules for conservation and 
contiguous zones encompassing the inhabited 
areas of the fishery stocks in question, should 
be established. However, it appears to us 
that extending such contiguous conservation 
zones from the 12-mile limit instead of the 3- 
miles, will enhance the protection for United 
States stocks. 

6. No action should be taken on the basis 
that this legislation provides any real pro- 
tection to stocks of fish contiguous to our 
coast. Except for limited stocks of shrimp 
and crab off the west coast states, most other 
species migrate freely beyond any 12-mile 
line. 

Answer: In the nature of things, one must 
crawl before he can walk. In order to ob- 
tain complete protection for our coastal 
stocks of fish, our present territorial limits 
would have to be extended several hundred 
miles. We cannot reasonably expect such 
results, and therefore we consider the present 
legislation a good start in the right direction. 
We would gain much protection in the State 
of Alaska where 12 miles would prohibit the 
entry of foreign fishermen in a good many 
inlets and bays now open to 3 
fishing. One must consider that any distance 
one can remove a foreign fishery vessel from 
our shoreline is a help. With the pressure 
of Japan and Russia steadily increasing, we 
need all the help we can get. This is ex- 
ceptionally true legislatively because federal 
legislation enacted into law is a declaration— 
more than by any other means—of the pur- 
pose and intent of Congress to render its 
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best efforts to preserve and protect our fish- 
eries. 

7. No actions should be taken on the basis 
that this legislation solves any of the prob- 
lems confronting our coastal fisheries. No 
single witness claimed the bills are any more 
than “a step in the right direction”. 

Answer: We, of course, agree with the tuna 
industry that it is not a complete package. 
We do need contiguous fishery conservation 
zones in addition to what this legislation 
will accomplish. It would be most desirable 
to find complete solutions, but seldom, if 
ever, are such results obtained—except by 
degrees. Steps in the right direction spell 
progress for which we in the Pacific North- 
west and Alaska are most thankful. 


The tuna industry goes on to say that pas- 


sage of such legislation will: 

A. Create problems of jurisdiction as be- 
tween the several states and between the 
states and the Federal Government. 

Answer: We do not believe this legislation 
will create problems of jurisdiction between 
the several states individually or between the 
states and the federal government. The 
pending legislation provides United States 
jurisdiction with respect to the additional 
9-mile fishery zone when the bill states that 
“the jurisdiction of the United States ex- 
tends to all waters in the zone and the 
United States will exercise the same ex- 
clusive rights in respect to fisheries in the 
zone as it has in its territorial sea, subject 
to the continuation of traditional fishing by 
foreign states within this zone as may be 
recognized by the United States”. 

To a layman, the language quoted seems 
conclusive and should eliminate problems 
of jurisdiction between the states and the 
Federal Government. 

B. Create problems between the United 
States and other friendly nations, e.g. Can- 
ada, Japan, and Mexico. 

Answer: Canada has already declared a 
12-mile limit for fishery purposes. At the 
present time, the Canadians are recognizing 
historical fishing rights of United States 
citizens. In our opinion, our position of 
bargaining with Canada in the future would 


be greatly improved with the adoption of 


a 12-mile limit. 

Japan, of course, can be depended upon 
to oppose any extension of fishery limits. 
It would not be in the national interests of 
Japan to agree to legislation of this kind, 
but Japan has to face 12-mile limits on the 
coasts of other countries, and there is no 
reason to believe that the adoption of this 
legislation will create more problems with 
Japan than those we already have. Japan 
is one of the countries which makes it nec- 
essary for the United States to adopt an 
extension of the present fishery limit and to 
establish fishery conservation zones. The 
steady fishing pressure exerted by both Japan 
and Russia on the Pacific Coast stocks will 
oaa for more protection in the future, not 

ess. 

In relation to Mexico, we have a number of 
problems at the present time which have 
been with us for a good many years. It 
seems to us that in view of the almost gen- 
eral adoption of a 12-mile limit by the 
majority of the coastal nations of the world, 
sooner or later this problem will have to be 
worked out with Mexico. We have been able 
to work with Canada, our neighbor to the 
north, and it is our belief we will equally be 
able to work out existing problems with 
Mexico. 

C. Trigger exaggerated and excessive re- 
taliatory claims and actions by other na- 
tions, especially the Latin American nations 
off whose shores our shrimp and tuna fisher- 
men operate on the high seas. 

Answer: We do not follow nor can we un- 
derstand why the adoption of a 12-mile limit 
by the United States should trigger exag- 
gerated, excessive and retaliatory claims and 
actions by South American countries. There 
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is nothing in this legislation which will in 
any way be injurious to any of these coun- 
tries which do not fish off the coasts of the 
United States. Consequently, we reject al- 
leged contentions of retaliatory actions by 
South American countries as unfounded. 

D. Create problems concerning the admin- 
stration of the Nicholson Act (46 U.S.C. 251), 
and the Fishermen’s Protective Act, PL 680, 
83rd Congress. 

Answer: During the Senate hearings on 
S. 2218, there was considerable discussion in 
regard to the tuna industry’s position that 
passage of the 12-mile limit bill would create 
problems as far as the Nicholson Act is 
concerned. Problems arise because of differ- 
ences in interpretations as to the meaning 
and intent of specific law. It is our under- 
standing that the contiguous fishery zone 
of 9 additional miles we are talking about in 
this legislation does not change the breadth 
of our territorial sea. Therefore we believe 
the effect this legislation would have on the 
Nicholson Act could not be as suggested by 
the tuna industry. 

E. Create problems in our relations with 
other nations concerning the implemention 
of the 1958 Geneva Conyention on the Terri- 
torial Sea and the Contiguous Zone. That 
Convention makes provision for the estab- 
lishment of contiguous zones for other pur- 
poses, but not for fisheries. 

Answer: It would not create any greater 
problems for the United States in our rela- 
tions with other nations concerning the 
implementation of the 1958 Geneva Conven- 
tion on the Territorial Sea than problems 
encountered by other nations which have al- 
ready established 12-mile zones for fishery 
limits. We have not noticed any disturb- 
ances because of adoption of 12-mile limits 
in these other countries, nor would we ex- 
pect any undue difficulties to arise as far as 
the United States is concerned. 

In conclusion, while we have the greatest 
respect for the tuna industry and we con- 
sider this industry a very important segment 
of our fishery economy, nevertheless, we feel 
most of the questions they have raised were 
for the purpose of defeating this legislation 
by any means at their disposal. In our opin- 
ion, the bill would not have the effects they 
contend. While it would be to the benefit of 
the tuna industry to be in a position to claim 
that the United States has a 3-mile fishery 
limit and therefore United States citizens 
should be able to enjoy the same privilege 
on the coasts of other nations, nevertheless, 
this is no longer practical or possible. While 
we do not agree with excessive claims of 
fishery jurisdiction, we do agree and ascribe 
to the principles that a coastal nation must 
protect its coastal fisheries to the best of 
its ability. 

To do otherwise, is to invite disaster in 
this day and age when distance provides no 
limit on foreign fishing efforts. These for- 
eign fishing fleets can travel anywhere in the 
world and can maintain their catches in 
first-class conditions for the world market, 
due to the tremendous progress that has 
been made in fishery technology, 

We reject statements made by persons in 
the tuna industry to the effect that “the 
12-mile legislation would establish protec- 
tion zones for those who want to frustrate 
conservation controls on international 
fisheries such as tuna.” We reject statements 
which claim that his legislation establishes 
a protection zone for those who fear com- 
petition from efficient fishermen. In our 
opinion, American fishermen will hold their 
own with any fishermen in the world, pro- 
viding they can obtain a market. Our knowl- 
edge, know-how and ability to adapt our- 
selves, is second to none, but our problem 
has been one of finding a market at a price 
which would give us a living wage. Some of 
the stocks of fish we have conserved have 
been conserved because we have not been 
able to compete with the flood of foreign 
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fishery imports which have reached our mar- 
ket under a benevolent policy established by 
the United States to help some foreign fish- 
ery nations. 

There is now a wonderful opportunity for 
the United States to utilize the so-called 
“hake population” found off our Pacific 
Coast, and to create a new industry that will 
greatly help not only our own food supply 
but will put the United States in a com- 
manding position to extend help to other 
countries also. As stated earlier we con- 
servatively estimate that by the end of 
this year the Russians will have taken over 
a quarter billion pounds of the Pacific Coast 
hake resource. The great bottom fisheries of 
the Bering Sea Continental Shelf have been 
gravely injured by both Japan and Russia, 
who, without any thoughts of conservation, 
have cheerfully proceeded to decimate the 
fishery populations in that area, They will 
do their best to accomplish the same re- 
sults up and down the Pacific Coast unless 
the United States is prepared and willing tc 
take action at long last by adopting legisla- 
tion and all such other measures possible 
for us to use against the exploiters of our 
fishery resources. 

The following shows the extent of Soviet 
catches during 1964 and 1965; 


STATISTICS ON SOVIET CATCHES AND PREDICTED 
LANDINGS FOR VARIOUS AREAS OF THE EASTERN 
NORTH PACIFIC 
In 1964 the Soviet Union harvested a total 

of 607 million pounds of Pacific ocean perch 

from the eastern North Pacific. The geo- 
graphic origin of this catch was given as 
follows: 

[In million pounds] 


Br bath A r S e 23. 1 
Aleutian Islands (west of the 
Kormador skies) „ 122. 1 
Gulf of Alaska. 462 
—— cceoseweaadaeneenes 606 


In 1965 the catch of Pacific Ocean perch 
in the eastern North Pacific Jumped to ap- 
proximately 845 million pounds. Of this 
total, 682 million pounds were taken from 
the Gulf of Alaska, 142 million from off the 
Aleutian Islands, and 19 million from Bering 
Sea. 

The Soviets reported that in 1964 there was 
a total of 103 catcher vessels working in the 
eastern North Pacific for bottomfish, and, in 
1965, 115 catcher vessels. These vessels do not 
include support vesels, processing ships, etc. 
The Soviets reported that their 1966 catch of 
Pacific hake from off the Washington coast 
was approximately 100 million pounds as of 
the end of July and that they had a target 
catch of 220 million pounds by the end of 
1966. Their catch of Pacific ocean perch off 
the Oregon coast was unavailable at the time 
of the meeting, and will be provided the 
United States by September of this year. 

The statistics speak for themselves, but we 
wish to point out that there were undoubt- 
edly valid reasons for Russia to shift prac- 
tically her entire fishing effort from the coast 
of Alaska to the coasts of Washington and 
Oregon. The reason can be only because of 
the overfishing—and, incidentally, we do 
not believe Russia will dispute that these 
stocks were depleted because of overfishing 
although the Russians prefer to place the 
blame on the Japanese—that it was neces- 
sary for the USSR to shift its fishing fleet 
in order to obtain the quota under which 
they are working. 

Both Russia and Japan are operating on 
certain quotas, and the fulfillment of those 
quotas seems to be far more important to 
them than conservation. 

We hope Congress will carefully consider 
the overall position of the United States in 
the fisheries picture today. We are con- 
vinced the retention and preservation of 
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this valuable resource is a necessity which 
presents an obligation which we must recog- 
nize. 


Respectfully submitted 
GEORGE JOHANSEN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


PARTNERS OF THE ALLIANCE 
PROGRAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, it was 
with pleasure that I happened to read 
recently a column by Virginia Prewett in 
which she spelled out the evidence of 
an expanding American interest in our 
neighbors to the South in Latin America 
and in the Partners of the Alliance pro- 
gram. My own State of Wyoming, Iam 
happy to say, is taking part in the Part- 
ners program with the State of Goias in 
Brazil. I ask unanimous consent that 
Virginia Prewett’s column published in 
the Washington Daily News of August 
31, 1966, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the Article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AMERICANS SHOW GREAT INTEREST IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


(By Virginia Prewett) 


Contrary to Latin American fears that the 
increased tempo of the Viet Nam war would 
distract U.S. grass-roots interests from Latin 
America, this interest is growing, notably 
in the past six months. Here are hard-fact 
indices; 

Forming of new partnerships between U.S. 
and Latin American states under the Part- 
ners of the Alliance program has stepped up 
to the rate of one a month in recent months. 
Rising U.S. interest in Latin America would 
push the rate higher if the program’s four- 
man headquarters staff in Washington could 
handle the processing. The District of Co- 
lumbia is the latest to join. 

Mail from all over the U.S. received at the 
Partners’ Washington headquarters has in- 
creased 50 per cent over last year. 

Membership in the Latin America division 
of the Sister-Cities Program, which is part 
of the People-to-People Program, is increas- 
ing at a greater rate than a year ago. Of 200 
U.S. cities now waiting for affiliates, half 
want them in Latin America, Already, 120 
U.S. cities, one-third of the number in the 
program, have Latin American affiliates. 

Requests for information about Latin 
America received from all over the U.S. at 
the Pan American Union office of the Alli- 
ance for Progress Information Center are up 
50 per cent over last year. Requests for 
speakers on Latin America at large U.S. ban- 
quets, statewide conventions and association 
meetings have increased proportionately. 
The flow of mail is now 900 per cent (cor- 
rect: 900 percent) of that registered in 1963, 
the Center's first year. 

Thirty U.S. states and the District of Co- 
lumbia now take part in the officially spon- 
sored Partners program. Another half- 
dozen states will join as soon as local com- 
mittees can be formed. The number and 
scope of projects under existing programs 
are increasing along with the over-all mem- 
bership. 

Many state committees are getting help 
from students. For example, the Falls 
Church Va., High School undertook a Part- 
ners project to provide serum to combat 
rabies in Arequipa, Peru, where the inci- 
dence is high. 

To raise $150 for a mobile anti-rabies unit, 
the students constructed a “Chain of 
Friendship” made of paper links to stretch 
from one end of the school cafe to the other. 
Each link symbolized an individual dona- 
tion. And the goal was easily exceeded. 
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Among many other examples, Sandy 
Spring High School, in Georgia, has raised 
$246 to complete a school in Bolivia. In 
Texas, 150 high schools have raised $3695 for 
projects in Peru. When the Connecticut 
Partners sent 250 used desks to Pitimbu and 
Bananeiras, Brazil, Greenwich High School 
boys loaded the vans for shipment. 


RISING NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT 
DRAMATIZES ANTIPOVERTY NEED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, one 
of the strongest and saddest economic 
developments in this great economic 
boom is the recent sharp increase in 
Negro unemployment to a depression 
level of 8.2 percent. 

This one appalling statistic is a devas- 
tating answer to those who argue that in 
a time of such prosperity as now, there 
is no need for the basic education and 
training programs that are the heart of 
the antipoverty program. 

There is also great need as Hobart 
Rowen says in a fine column in this 
morning’s Washington Post for us to rec- 
ognize the two economies of today: the 
first-class one—where there is a boom, 
fancy cars, good clothing, and worry 
abut yesterday’s stock market; and the 
other economy of hunger and hate and 
unemployment. 

As Rowan says, those of us in the first- 
class section had better start opening 
the doors. 

J ask unanimous consent that the Row- 
en article be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT: IT’S TIME TO OPEN 
THE Doors 


(By Hobart Rowen) 


Probably the most discouraging statistic to 
come out of the Washington numbers-fac- 
tory lately is the higher Negro unemploy- 
ment rate. At 8.2 per cent in August, it is 
nearly 2½ times the white unemployment 
rate of 3.4 per cent. Thus, in the middle of 
the biggest economic boom in history, the 
Negro is not gaining, he is losing, in the area 
in which he needs help most—jobs. 

Worst of all, officials say they are at a loss 
to explain this phenomenon. Until recently, 
the theory that prosperity would reach out 
even for the disadvantaged and the unskilled 
seemed to be proving out. Even the barrel- 
bottom would get scraped, we were told. 

In the early months of the year, Negro 
unemployment had dropped to around 7 per 
cent, still double the white rate but a con- 
siderable improvement from the level of the 
spring of 1965, when it was 8.6 per cent. At 
least, the jobless total was coming down in 
step with the general trend. 

But the situation since May has deteri- 
orated: while unemployment continues to 
edge down among whites, it has moved up 
considerably among Negroes. Nor is it a 
question just of the teenager problem. That 
is simply the worst spot of all, with an un- 
employment rate of 27 per cent among Ne- 
gro youth. 

The worsened job outlook is among Negro 
men, Negro women, as well as among Negro 
teen-agers. It runs through all industries, 
and in all sections of the country. 

There are a number of unhappy develop- 
ments contributing to the situation, in the 
opinion of worried and well-informed persons 
in Washington. 


First of all, the drive in private industry to 
hire Negroes apparently has lost steam, in 
part, perhaps, because national attention has 
been diverted from civil rights to Vietnam. 
Moreover, the Equal Employment Opportu- 
nities Commission never developed into a 
tough, viable agency. Since May, it has been 
Without a chairman. Now, under Stephen 
N. Shulman, former general counsel of the 
Air Force, it may get going again. 

It should be acknowledged, at the same 
time, that many companies have made hon- 
est efforts to recruit—and have been rebuffed. 
They must keep trying, for it’s hard to undo 
in a few years the damage done in a century. 

Second, as a recent Labor Department 
study shows, industry and commerce is ex- 
panding in the suburbs, not in the central 
cities. Job opportunities have thereby been 
exported to suburbia, where segregated hous- 
ing patterns prevail. Thus, it becomes in- 
creasingly difficult for Negroes to find the 
jobs and pay their way to them. 

And finally, the industrial job expansion 
which is at the heart of the boom is prob- 
ably calling for skills or the ability to learn 
that many of the disadvantaged Negroes sim- 
ply do not have. 

White society has kept the Negro in the 
ghetto so long that it is not surprising that 
many are beyond recall. Some of the cur- 
rent poverty programs amount to no more 
than a massive dole designed to keep a lid 
on a powder keg. 

But there are plenty of things that must 
be done. Employers who have rested on their 
laurels, pleased as punch because they've 
hired one or two Negroes, need to be pushed 
again into a vigorous, positive effort to find, 
hire and train. 

In the short run companies escaping to 
suburbia may do well. But in the long run, 
if business shifts to the suburbs while the 
ghettos remain intact, they are risking a 
period of unrest—even revolution—that will 
make the 1965-66 riots look pale. 

What business had better do is to back 
open housing programs in the suburbs. More 
money will have to be spent on basic educa- 
tion and training programs. 

The Government, for its part, needs to dig 
deeper into the various root causes for Negro 
unemployment. In all probability, the sit- 
uation is probably even worse than portrayed. 
A special Labor Department survey for 
March, for example, showed 150,000 Negro 
men aged 25 to 64 in the big city slums not 
even looking for work—and therefore not 
counted among the unemployed. 

For too long, this country has been divided 
into two economies. There is the first-class 
one, where there is a boom, fancy cars, good 
clothes, and worry about yesterday’s Dow- 
Jones closing stock average. 

And then there's the other economy—of 
hunger and hate and unemployment. Those 
of us in the first class section had better 
start opening the doors, 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of certain 
measures on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ROLLO OSKEY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1476, S. 1987. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
1987) for the relief of Rollo Oskey. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the bill 
was reported favorably by the Judiciary 
Committee in the 88th Congress as S. 
724, Senate Report 1196. It was passed 
over for the reason the report indicated 
@ subrogation claim existed. The policy 
has been to deny relief to claimants 
when the real party in interest is an 
insurer. 

Upon the introduction of S. 1987, the 
Judiciary Committee notified the spon- 
sor and the claimant of the subrogation 
policy. In response to this notification 
the claimant has furnished the com- 
mittee with an affidavit that no subroga- 
tion claim exists and, a statement from 
the insurer that any possible subroga- 
tion is waived. 

In view of these assurances, the bill 
is offered to the Senate for approval. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp an 
excerpt from the report (No. 1510), ex- 
plaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of the bill is to waive the 
2-year statute of limitations and confer 
jurisdiction on the U.S. District Court for 
the District of Minnesota to consider the 
claim of Rollo Oskey for damages against the 
United States as the result of a motor vehicle 
accident on March 7, 1958. Suit must be 
brought within 1 year from the date of enact- 
ment. 

STATEMENT 

An identical bill, S. 724, of the 88th Con- 
gress was reported favorably by the com- 
mittee on July 21, 1964. 

The facts in the case are contained in 
Senate Report 1196 of the 88th Congress on 
S. 724, and are as follows: 

“The accident giving rise to the claim is 
described as follows in the Department of 
the Air Force report on a similar bill, S. 2510, 
of the 87th Congress: On March 7, 1958, M. 
Sgt. Franklin O. McCombs, a member of the 
US. Air Force assigned to the Air Force 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps unit at the 
University of Minnesota, was operating a 
General Services Administration truck on 
assigned mission in Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sergeant McCombs testified that he ap- 
proached a certain intersection and seeing 
that the traffic light was green proceeded 
to cross the intersection. About the same 
time an automobile owned and operated by 
the claimant, Mr. Oskey, entered the same 
intersection from the right of the Govern- 
ment truck and collided into the right side 
and right fender of the truck. The collision 
resulted in both property damage and per- 
sonal injury. Mr. Oskey required hospital 
care for 8 days and physiotherapy treatment 
for 7 months. The report also states that 
there is no substantiation of Sergeant Mc- 
Combs’ version of the accident, nor could 
Mr. Oskey support his contention that he 
entered the intersection on a green light. 

“On March 31, 1959, Mr. Oskey and his 
insurer filed a joint administrative claim for 
$4,517.95, of which $786 was for property 
damage and the remainder for pain and 
suffering and miscellaneous expenses. It is 
further stated in the Air Force report that 
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certain documents to support the amount of 
the claim were not submitted as requested 
and that “therefore, the case was held in 
abeyance for several months before it was 
finally. concluded that no such evidence 
would be forthcoming.” 

“The claim was finally returned without 
adjudication on February 1, 1960, with the 
statement that authority to settle claims 
administratively under the Tort Claims Act 
was limited to $2,500. It is observed in the 
Department’s report that—‘Precisely why 
such disposition was not made earlier is not 
clear.” 

“It is apparent that upon receipt of the 
claim there was an inadvertent failure to 
recognize that the amount of Mr, Oskey's 
claim precluded its being handled adminis- 
tratively. Had the claimant been advised 
promptly of that fact and of the further fact 
that his remedy lay in filing suit under the 
Tort Claims Act, he would have had an addi- 
tional 10 months in which to seek advice of 
counsel. That was the period from March 
31, 1959, when the claim was filed, to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1960, when the claim was returned 
without adjudication. As it was, Mr. Oskey, 
in all good faith, spent the time in ex- 
changing correspondence with various claims 
officers regarding certain details of this claim. 
He did not know either that the Department 
actually had no administrative jurisdiction 
over a claim in the stated amount or that 
the statute of limitations was running 
against him. In a communication in the 
committee files, the claimant’s attorney 
characterizes the claimant and his situation 
as follows: 

Mr. Oskey had a matter of only 20 and 
some days in which to file a suit, and not 
being a sophisticated individual and being 
an elderly man, and also not being a lawyer 
and trained in claims work as the gentle- 
men from the Air Force were, and being in 
continuous negotiations with Government 
agencies including the Air Force for nearly 
2 years, he was not aware that his claim 
was being extinguished by a statute of 
limitations.’ : 

“Since it would have been both possible 
and proper to have returned Mr. Oskey’s 
claim to him immediately upon its receipt, 
it does not seem fair to penalize him for the 
Department’s mistake in retaining a claim it 
could not settle under administrative pro- 
cedures. The proposed legislation would give 
Mr. Oskey an additional 12 months in which 
to file his suit, and that seems to be no more 
than a fair exchange, in a sense, for the 10 
months of his statutory period that he lost 
because it was not determined promptly that 
the amount of the claim exceeded the De- 
partment’s statutory authority. 

“The Department suggests the probability 
that even if Mr. Oskey had filed a timely suit 
he would not have prevailed because the posi- 
tion of the cars at the time of the collision 
‘clearly shows that the Government vehicle 
entered the intersection first.“ In this con- 
nection, there is in the committee files a 
photocopy of the official police accident in- 
vestigation report which states that the Gov- 
ernment vehicle entered the intersection 
against a red light. Hence, granting per- 
mission to the claimant to file suit would not 
necessarily be an empty gesture. 

“Records available to the committee indi- 
cate that Mr. Oskey was diligent to the best 
of his abilities in pursuing his claim. Under 
all the circumstances, the committee feels 
that the claimant should have his day in 
court and, therefore, recommends favorable 
consideration of the bill.” 

In agreement with the committee's action 
of the 88th Congress, it is recommended that 
the bill, S. 1987, be considered favorably. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. If there be no 
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amendment to be proposed, the question 
is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed as follows: 

S. 1987 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding any statute of limitations or 
lapse of time, jurisdiction is hereby conferred 
upon the United States District Court for the 
District of Minnesota to hear, determine, 
and render judgment upon any claims of 
Rollo Oskey, of Saint Paul, Minnesota, 
against the United States arising out of an 
accident which occurred on March 7, 1958, 
when a United States vehicle operated by 
a member of the United States Air Force 
collided with a vehicle owned and operated 
by the said Rollo Oskey. 

Src. 2, Suit upon any such claims may be 
instituted at any time within-one year after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Pro- 
ceedings for the determination of such claims 
and review thereof, and payment of any judg- 
ment thereon, shall be in accordance with 
the provisions of law applicable to cases over 
which the court has jurisdiction under sec- 
tion 1346(b) of title 28 of the United States 
Code. Nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued as an inference of liability on the 
part of the United States. 


STUDY OF OVERHEAD ELECTRIC 
TRANSMISSION LINE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1519, Senate Joint Resolution 189. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution. will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A resolution 
(S.J. Res. 189) to provide for a study of 
the impact of overhead electric transmis- 
sion lines and towers upon scenic assets, 
zoning and community planning, prop- 
erty values, and real estate revenues. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Hawaii? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the joint resolu- 
tion which had been reported from the 
Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment on page 4, after line 2, to strike 
out: 

Sec. 4. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums, not in excess of 
$200,000, as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this joint resolu- 
tion. 

So as to make the joint resolution 
read: 

S.J. Res. 189 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development (herein- 
after referred to as the “Secretary”), is au- 
thorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study of the means of measuring 
the extent of the economic and other dam- 
age that may result from the erection of 
overhead electrical transmission towers and 
lines in the United States, giving particular 
consideration to the impact of such towers 
and lines upon scenic assets, zoning and 
community planning, property values, real 
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estate revenues, and other such factors as 
he deems relevant. 

Sec, 2. In order to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution the Secretary shall— 

(1) conduct such research as may be nec- 
essary to develop objective standards for 
measuring the economic impact and other 
damage of overhead electrical transmission 
lines and towers; 

(2) negotiate research contracts with edu- 
cational institutions, scientific organizations, 
industrial, and engineering concerns; 

(3) employ experts and consultants who 
shall be compensated at a rate to be fixed by 
the Secretary but not exceeding $100 per day 
including traveltime, and while so employed 
away from their homes or regular places of 
business they may be allowed travel expenses, 
including per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by section 5 of the Administrative 
Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S. C. 73-2) for per- 
sons in the Government service employed in- 
termittently; and 

(4) consult with the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of 
the Interior and, to the extent he deems nec- 
essary, with any other interested Federal, 
State, or municipal agencies, private persons, 
educational institutions or organizations, 

Sec. 3. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and the Congress within one year 
after the date of the enactment of this joint 
resolution a report of the results of the in- 
vestigation and study provided for in this 
joint resolution together with such recom- 
mendations as he deems appropriate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may we have a short statement with 
respect to the effect of this bill? It is 
rather unusual. I do not like to have it 
passed without having some statement 
made. 

Mr. INOUYE. Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 189 provides for a study of the im- 
pact of overhead electric transmission 
lines and towers upon scenic assets, zon- 
ing and community planning, property 
values, and real estate revenues. The 
study will be conducted by the Secretary 
of the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development. 

The resolution takes cognizance of the 
fact that the rising demand for electrical 
power and the high cost of underground 
transmission necessarily means an in- 
crease in the number of overhead elec- 
trical transmission lines and towers. 
The study will be an attempt to find ways 
to measure the indirect costs to the Na- 
tion and to communities when an over- 
head transmission line is constructed. 
These costs would look beyond those im- 
mediately involved in the actual con- 
struction. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I would 
like to find out, whether a special com- 
mission is to be created to make this 
study, or whether the study is to be done 
by an existing agency. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, accord- 
ing to the resolution, the study will be 
conducted by the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an excerpt from 
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the report (No. 1556), explaining the 
purposes of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUMMARY AND COST OF THE RESOLUTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 189 provides for 
a study of the impact of overhead electric 
transmission lines and towers upon scenic 
assets, zoning and community planning, 
property values, and real estate revenues. 
The study will be conducted by the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 

The resolution takes cognizance of the 
fact that the rising demand for electrical 
power and the high cost of underground 
transmission necessarily means an increase in 
the number of overhead electrical transmis- 
sion lines and towers. The study will be an 
attempt to find ways to measure the indirect 
costs to the Nation and the communities 
when an overhead transmission line is con- 
structed. These costs would look beyond 
those immediately involved in the actual 
construction. 

Section 2 provides that the Secretary may 
conduct appropriate research, negotiate con- 
tracts, and employ experts and consultants. 
The Secretary is required to consult with 
various Federal agencies and other inter- 
ested persons. Where existing methods of 
measurement of the various values are in- 
adequate, it is expected that the Secretary 
will conduct original research. 

The resolution contains no authorization 
for funds for the study. The committee, 
after considering the question at length, felt 
because of the close relationship of the sub- 
ject matter to the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development’s other research 
projects and activities, that the expenses of 
the study could be covered by existing au- 
thorizations. The Department recognized 
this possibility in a letter from Robert C. 
Wood, Under Secretary, to Senator MAURINE 
NEUBERGER, which stated: 

“I estimate that a year would be required 
for the Department to carry out the work, 
either as a special study under our regular 
research programs or through a new author- 
ization * .“ 

Accordingly, additional funds were not 
considered to be needed at this time. 


BACKGROUND AND NEED 


Reconciling the Nation’s use of its re- 
sources with the maintenance of a pleasing 
environment in which to live is difficult. In- 
dustry and improving technology are two of 
the brightest elements of our national his- 
tory. Depletion of resources, pollution of 
the atmosphere and the water, and defac- 
ing the countryside are inevitable byproducts 
of our prosperity unless conscious efforts to 
the contrary are taken. Immense effort has 
gone into the creation of cur material well- 
being, and now the Nation is beginning to 
recognize that considerable effort must be 
expended in order to remove the environ- 
mental scars resulting from this prosperity. 
Just as the Nation has come to realize that 
even our economy cannot afford unlimited ex- 
penditures, the Nation is slowly realizing 
that it cannot afford a permanent. destruc- 
tion of any significant portion of the en- 
vironment, 

THE CHALLENGE 


People who do not live near power corridors 
and those unfamiliar with the tremendous 
and necessary expansion scheduled for power 
transmission over the next few years may 
have some difficulty appreciating the urgency 
and importance of the transmission line 
problem: To them, the environmental chal- 
lenge may seem relatively modest. Unfortu- 
nately, this is not thé case. 

Today, there are more than 300,000 miles 
of overhead transmission lines and towers 
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strung throughout the United States. More 
than 7 million acres are consumed in these 
power corridors and an untold number of 
additional acres are affected by the structures 
which range in heights up to 150 feet. Some 
estimates are that in settled suburban areas, 
in addition to the right-of-way, up to 300 
acres are affected along each corridor mile 
of 250-kllovolt transmission line and towers. 

There is no question that there will be a 
radical increase, not only in the number of 
lines, but in the impact on our environment. 
According to conservative estimates, the 
power needs of the Nation will more than 
double by 1980. In addition, the need for 
better and stronger interties within and be- 
tween systems will require a significant in- 
crease in both the number and capacity of 
transmission lines. The 1965 blackout in 
the Northeastern United States dramatically 
emphasized this. 

One of the more significant aspects of this 
growth is that it will not be evenly dis- 
tributed across the Nation. A large share of 
new construction will take place in and 
around expanding metropolitan complexes 
where the need for power to support the 
growing population and expanding industry 
is already being felt. In the search for re- 


‘Hable and economic sources of power, metro- 


politan utilities must reach far beyond their 
immediate service areas. 

Another factor is the increase in the ca- 
pacity of the transmission facilities them- 
selves. Before 1953, the largest transmission 
line in the United States was 230 kilovolts 
and the average line was only about 138 
kilovolts. 

However, to bring power into the cities 
economically and efficiently, it will be held 
necessary to increase the capacity of the 
transmission line. Since 1953, 6,300 miles 
of 345-kilovolt lines have been installed and 
there has been a substantial investment in 
larger lines ranging up to 500 kilovolts. 

Recently, a major utility announced plans 
to construct 1,050 miles of 765-kilovolt lines 
on 4,000 steel towers ranging through five 
Midwestern and Eastern States. This line 
will reach 145 feet into the air and will re- 
quire a corridor 250 feet wide. Considera- 
tion is being given to lines with even greater 
capacity. 

IMPACT OF ENVIRONMENT 

The impact of such powerlines, towers, 
and corridors on the environment is pervasive 
and complex. 


Conservation and esthetics 


The construction of a transmission line 
may involve the destruction or defacement 
of a unique scenic or recreation area, In 
some cases, historical sites and wildlife pre- 
serves have been affected. It is difficult to 
place a value upon such natural assets. The 
conflict between power and esthetics is often 
won by default, because under present 
methods, no one has been able to match the 
dollars and cents construction figures with 
an equally precise calculation of the natural 
values. 

It has been estimated that 40 percent of 
the population’s recreational activity comes 
from walking or driving simply for the 
pleasure of open areas. Considering the in- 
vestment in such activities and the im- 
portance of preserving recreational oppor- 
tunities as our metropolitan complexes 
grow, the costs of relocation or underground- 
ing intruding transmission Iines may be 
Telatively modest. 

Many of the more scenic mountainous 
areas are the location of power sources and 
the beginning of a transmission line. Not 
only are the towers sometimes silhouetted 

the horizon as they cross the hills, 
but chemical sprays are often used to main- 
tain @ clear right-of-way. 

Impact on cities and suburbs 


Little is known about the impact of trans- 
mission lines, towers, and corridors upon 
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urban and suburban areas. Crossing through 
a planned suburban community or a densely 
settled area, the lines clearly have a sub- 
stantial effect upon the settled environment, 
but there is no precise, impartial evaluation 
of the extent and cost. 

Obviously, land condemned as right-of- 
way for a power corridor is barred for future 
development. There can be no question that 
this can have a direct effect on local real 
estate tax revenues and on community plan- 
ning, but the nature of this effect—whether 
a net gain or loss—has never been assessed. 
Land may be lost from the tax rolls, other 
land may be devalued for tax purposes, or 
new structures may increase the tax base. 

At the present, the costs of a transmission 
line right-of-way are usually determined un- 
der laws and precedents originally established 
when the paramount need was to expand the 
Nation’s power system. The courts may not 
now consider other factors than value of the 
property immediately taken, but this does 
not mean that adjoining property is not af- 
fected. The failure of the courts to allow 
a noncontiguous landowner to recover a 
claimed loss resulting from the erection of 
transmission lines cannot be construed as 
proof that the land value has not been af- 
fected. Adequate information would help all 
parties concerned to reach equitable solu- 
tions to the inevitable problems. In one case 
reported in the hearings, availability of in- 
formation concerning actual damage involved 
@ difference of $48,000 per mile in an award. 

There is some evidence that the towers 
and lines may have an impact extending far 
beyond the immediate right-of-way. People 
near these lines sometimes experience inter- 
ference with television and radio reception. 
This is particularly true on amateur bands. 
People express the fear that the structures 
looming over suburban areas have a depress- 
ing effect on the real estate market and de- 
crease the value of property. 

To describe the situation in this manner 
is not to assume that the effect of transmis- 
sion lines is always disruptive and harmful 
nor to imply that unfavorable impact on the 
environment can always be avoided. 

Industry and growing communities need 
reliable and economic power. When there is 
a conflict between this need and the need to 
preserve a livable environment, it becomes 
necessary to work for a compromise, but the 
only way such a compromise can be worked 
out is if all the economic factors are known. 
These factors are not known today and will 
not be known until there is an adequate 
study. 

Safety 

The impact of transmission lines and 
towers on the public safety has never been 
adequately studied. Organizations repre- 
senting airplane pilots were able to give 
documented and detailed information on the 
hazards to air navigation and on airplane ac- 
cidents attributable to electric power trans- 
mission lines. Reference has been made to 
injuries and deaths resulting from falls from 
the towers, from accidental contact with 
lines while flying kites and from contact with 
downed lines in storms and other accidents. 
While it is possible that such hazards are not 
as significant as many fear, an impartial 
study would aid in answering the questions. 


Impact on planning 

Transmission facilities can have a devas- 
tating impact upon community planning 
and zoning efforts. In ly, communi- 
ties and builders have come to the 
value of long-term planning and zoning ef- 
forts, Substantial long-term investments 
are dependent upon such planning; and dis- 
ruption can not only involve significant di- 
rect economic losses, but also undermine 
public confidence, the cornerstone of sound 
planning. 

One dramatic example was described in the 
hearings. A community in the Northeast 
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had developed a long-range plan for the im- 
provement of school facilities. This plan 
involved the construction of separate junior 
and senior high schools which were to share 
common facilities. Economy dictated the 
construction of the high school first. After 
the high school was constructed, plans were 
announced to build a transmission line down 
a corridor that would pass directly through 
the site planned for the common facility. 
The entire school program was delayed for 
several years. 

The Federal Government has taken a lead- 
ing role in encouraging community planning 
and coordinated development. The creation 
of the new cabinet-level Department of 
Housing and Urban Development is a clear 
expression of the importance that is attached 
to this objective, and clearly, there is a prob- 
lem here of sufficient scope to warrant Fed- 
eral attention. 

Undergrounding 

The most obvious alternative to overhead 
lines and towers is to place them under- 
ground. This is now being done to a con- 
siderable extent with distribution lines and 
to a much lesser extent with certain trans- 
mission lines, 

The distinction between transmission and 
distribution is not always clear, even to the 
power engineer. In general terms, trans- 
mission involves the transportation of large 
blocks of power, usually in excess of 69 
kilovolts, to switching stations where it is 
broken down for distribution to consumers 
in smaller voltages over smaller lines. 

In the mid-1950’s, many communities be- 
gan to exert pressure to put the distribution 
lines underground. At this time, it cost 10 
times as much to put these smaller lines 
underground as to put them overhead in the 
traditional manner. 

However, in the face of mounting pressure, 
the utilities developed new techniques, and 
today the ratio is reported to be about 114 to 
1. The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development has given this trend a new 
impetus by providing for undergrounding of 
distribution lines in new Federal Housing 
Administration developments. 

Unfortunately, the technology of under- 

ground construction has not kept pace with 
that of transmission lines, at least in the 
United States. As a result, there is very 
little accurate information as to costs for 
lower voltages and practically no information 
concerning either technology or costs for 
lines with a capacity in excess of 345 kilo- 
volts. This is a very serious deficiency, since 
the expansion over the next decade will un- 
questionably occur in these higher voltage 
ranges. 
At the committee hearings, estimates of 
the cost of underground construction ranged 
from 2 to 26 times that of overhead. In 
part, this reflects the general lack of actual 
construction experience upon which to base 
estimates, but it also reflects the lack of ac- 
curate information about the true costs of 
overhead lines to the communities through 
which they pass. 

When utilities estimate the cost of over- 
head construction, they understandably take 
into account only the expenses of land 
acquisition and construction for which they 
pay. As previously noted, the costs to local 
communities, if any, in lost revenue, dis- 
rupted planning, and depreciated real estate 
value are not computed. Recently, however, 
the cost of land acquisition in some metro- 
politan areas has risen so, that underground- 
ing has become economically desirable from 
the utility point of view. 

The Interior Department report to the 
President on underground technology (Pro- 
gram for Advanced Underground Electric 
Power Transmission Technology, Apr. 27, 
1966), which reflected a close identification 
with industry problems, recognized this cost 
factor in recommending that all transmis- 
sion lines within 30 miles of the center of 
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populated areas should be placed under- 
ground within the next decade. 

Such absolute determinations obviously 
cannot, and should not, be made in the ab- 
sence of more complete information on all 
relative costs, but the Department’s recom- 
mendation clearly represents a growing 
awareness on the part of the industry that a 
problem does exist which needs attention. 
That report and the Woodside, Calif., experi- 
ence, described in detail below, suggest that 
perhaps Federal agencies will begin to set 
precedents in proposing solutions. Previ- 
ously, there has been little indication of 
awareness at the Federal level. 


OTHER ALTERNATIVES 


Placing transmission lines underground 
would answer many of the objections raised 
against transmission lines. It is, however, 
not necessarily the only way to resolve en- 
vironmental conflicts. 

In selecting overhead transmission routes, 
the utilities naturally choose the route 
which is most economical. At the present, 
having no data on the cost of such installa- 
tions to local communities, they necessarily 
base this judgment wholly upon land acqui- 
sition, construction, and maintenance costs. 
When the complete cost factors are avall- 
able, it will be easier to determine not only 
whether underground construction is war- 
ranted, but also whether the proposed over- 
head route is, in terms of total cost, the 
most economic. This will provide a useful 
basis for working out compromises when 
conflicts arise in the future. 

ALLOCATION OF COSTS 

Once the problem of attempting to set 
values on these community costs has been 
attacked, there still remains the question of 
who should pay any additional expenses that 
are incurred in relocation or underground- 
ing. 
Should a community which derives no di- 
rect benefit from the power transmitted be 
required to pay for a more expensive routing 
or undergrounding necessary to protect local 
property? Should consumers in a city help 
pay for the costs of protecting the property 
values of a community through which their 
power is transported? 

Finally, are there areas of sufficient im- 
portance so that the costs of rerouting or 
undergrounding should be borne by the 
entire nation? 

None of these questions can be answered 
until there is some way to calculate the rela- 
tive values and benefits involved. 


SOURCES OF DATA 


The State and Federal agencies responsible 
for approving routes and authorizing con- 
struction often have no figures of their own. 
In the main, they rely upon the utility in- 
volved. The utility, as a regulated industry, 
is charged with responsibility for keeping 
costs low. Extra costs must be passed on to 
their consumers in the form of rate increases. 
Unless the communities or individuals are 
able to translate damages into dollars-and- 
cents figures which can be assessed, the utili- 
ties do not, and perhaps cannot, consider 
them in evaluating the most economic route 
for a line. 

Unfortunately, there are not many experts 
in this field, and difficulties have been ex- 
perienced in obtaining objective data. Un- 
less a Federal agency, not involved with the 
utility industry and not marketing power of 
its own, but experienced in planning and en- 
vironmental studies, undertakes to develop 
impartial data, there is less chance that the 
needed cost figures will be made available. 

HISTORY OF THE RESOLUTION 

Senate Joint Resolution 189 was originally 
introduced as S. 2507, and was, in part, the 
subject of 3 days of hearings. 

These hearings gave an opportunity for 
the great public interest in transmission line 
construction to be voiced. Many Federal 
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agencies, individuals, and citizens groups 
were heard, and communications from a great 
many more were received. 

The committee also reheard the now clas- 
sic story of the transmission line at Wood- 
side, Calif. This 220,000-volt line was being 
built by the Atomic Energy Commission to 
supply the linear accelerator at Stanford 
University. The town of Woodside requested 
that the line be put underground to preserve 
the scenic beauty of the area. This request 
was denied and Federal legislation was 
needed to clarify the authority of the Atomic 
Energy Commission with respect to these 
matters. The President appointed Mr, Lau- 
rance Rockefeller to make recommendations 
on this matter, One of those recommenda- 
tions was that the line should be placed un- 
derground in 5 to 7 years, if the local com- 
munity had made reasonable progress to un- 
derground its own lines. In the meantime, 
the AEC line was specially constructed to at- 
tempt to make it blend into the natural en- 
vironment of the area. In a situation such 
as this, the study contemplated in Senate 
Joint Resolution 189 would have been of im- 
mense value. As it was, the Congress, the 
President, and a panel of private citizens 
were involved in trying to reach a solution. 

As the hearings developed, however, it be- 
came clear that S. 2507 would have to be 
redrafted. S. 2507 was originally drafted to 
have the Department of the Interior bear the 
major responsibility for the study. It be- 
came apparent that, because of the Depart- 
ment's significant interest in the operation of 
hundreds of miles of overhead transmission 
lines, the charge of bias could be raised. In 
addition, the expertise of the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development in the 
problems of cities and their outlying regions 
became clearer, as well as the fact that there 
was no preexisting relationship with the 
electric industry. Accordingly, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
was selected to be the prime mover in the 
study. 

The original bill contained broad language, 
but was aimed at rather specific objectives. 
In the committee's redrafting process, it be- 
came clear that the varlous concerns and 
details could be better expressed in the reso- 
lution form rather than bill form; hence, 
that change was also made. 

COMMITTEE COMMENT 

Based on the hearings held over a 3-day 
period and on the significant number of 
communications received, it has become ap- 
parent that, while many decisions involving 
transmission lines are supposed to be de- 
cided on the basis of costs, the complete 
costs are in fact not known. In some in- 


stances, not only are the costs unknown be- 


cause they were not considered, but some 
costs are unknown because the means of 
measuring them are difficult, if not impos- 
sible, with presently available techniques. 

The difficulty of measurement should not 
be used as an argument for not attempting 
to measure them. In view of normal busi- 
ness requirements and the legal obligation 
of a regulated industry to maintain low rates, 
the industry cannot and should not be ex- 
pected to calculate all of these factors. 
There is a clear Federal role in attempting to 
make these measurements. 

The resolution is drafted to authorize the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to conduct these studies. The question 
of the ability of HUD to make these measure- 
ments was posed to that Department. Their 
response was as follows: 

“As to the specific issues raised in your 
letter, it will not be easy to develop objec- 
tive standards for assessing the impact of 
overhead lines. Perhaps the major area 
susceptible measurement will be the changes 
in property values. However, the difficulty 
of constructing definitive standards should 
not be permitted to discourage efforts to 
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develop them. On the contrary, it becomes 
all the more necessary to provide the best 
possible basis for making informed es- 
sional judgments based on the best available 
data and opinions.” 

The committee considers this response to 
be sufficiently encouraging to make this 
resolution meaningful and even essential. 

The question may be raised as to whether 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment is the proper agency since much 
of the impact of transmission lines falls on 
rural areas. The Department addressed 
themselves to this point when they stated: 

“Clearly, a study of this kind is related to 
the mission and programs of this Depart- 
ment. Our most direct interest would lie in 
the determining of the impact of high-ten- 
sion lines on the quality of the urban en- 
vironment, changes in urban land use and 
values, and the comprehensively planned de- 
velopment of communities of all sizes. This 
type of research would, of course, have to be 
closely correlated with the work of the Office 
of Science and Technology and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior on the technological 
problems involved in undergrounding.” 

The committee considers it essential that 
such work be closely correlated with the 
Department of the Interior and the Office of 
Science and Technology, as well as other 
groups so that the greatest expertise can be 
brought to bear on these difficult problems. 

In addition to Government agencies, it is 
important that private groups be consulted. 
The Edison Electric Institute has offered 
their assistance and they have suggested 
that the Electric Research Council, which 
encompasses all segments of the industry, 
may be able to help. The American Public 
Power Association is also in a position to 
make a major contribution. 

The text of the resolution as reported by 
your committee is as follows: 

“Whereas the rising demand for electrical 
power will result in increasing numbers of 
overhead electrical transmission lines and 
towers; 

“Whereas such overhead lines and towers 
may damage scenic assets, may disrupt com- 
munity planning efforts, and may reduce 
property values and real estate revenues; 

“Whereas the direct construction costs of 
installing electric transmission lines under- 
ground and the effect of such costs upon the 
rate paid for electricity by consumers can be 
calculated; 

“Whereas at the present time indirect 
benefits resulting from underground instal- 
lation of transmission lines are not readily 
measurable on an objective basis; and 

“Whereas further study of the impact of 
overhead transmission lines and towers on 
scenic assets, zoning and community plan- 
ning, property values, and real estate reve- 
nues may result in the development of ob- 
jective criteria for the measurement of the 
benefits to be obtained from the under- 
ground installation of electric transmission 
lines and towers: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development (herein- 
after referred to as the Secretary“), is 
authorized and directed to make a full and 
complete study of the means of measuring 
the extent of the economic and other dam- 
age that may result from the erection of 
Overhead electrical transmission towers and 
lines In the United States, giving particular 
consideration to the impact of such towers 
and lines upon scenic assets, zoning and com- 
munity planning, property values, real estate 
revenues, and other such factors as he deems 
relevant. 

“Sec, 2. In order to carry out the provisions 
of this joint resolution the Secretary shall— 

“(1) conduct such research as may be nec- 
essary to develop objective standards for 
measuring the economic impact and other 
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damage of overhead electrical transmission 
lines and towers; 

(2) negotiate research contracts with edu- 
cational institutions, scientific organizations, 
industrial, and engineering concerns; 

“(3) employ experts and consultants who 
shall be compensated at a rate to be fixed 
by the Secretary but not exceeding $100 per 
day including travel time, and while so em- 
Ployed away from their homes or 
places of business they may be allowed travel 
expenses, including per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence, as authorized by section 5 of the 
Administrative Expenses Act of 1946 (5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government service 
employed intermittently; and 

“(4) consult with the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Department of Commerce, the Department of 
the Interior and, to the extent he deems 
necessary, with any other interested Federal, 
State or municipal agencies, private persons, 
educational institutions or organizations. 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary shall submit to the 
President and the Congress within one year 
after the date of the enactment of this joint 
resolution a report of the results of the in- 
vestigation and study provided for in this 
joint resolution together with such recom- 
mendations as he deems appropriate.” 


The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed for a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr, Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that fur- 
ther proceedings to ascertain the pres- 
ence of a quorum may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 293) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of a public community col- 
lege, and a public college of arts and 
science in the District of Columbia, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr, INOUYE, Mr. President, I ask 
that the bill go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be passed over. 


PUGET SOUND PLYWOOD, INC., OF 
TACOMA, WASH. 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (S. 1347) for the relief of Puget 
Sound Plywood, Inc., of Tacoma, Wash., 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary with an amend- 
ment on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“of”, to strike out “$75,330.25” and in- 
sert “$44,016.62”; so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
ica in Congress assembled, That the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is authorized and di- 
rected to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Puget Sound Plywood, Incorporated, of Ta- 
coma, Washington, the sum of $44,016,62, in 
full satisfaction of all claims of the said 
Puget Sound Plywood, Incorporated, against 
the United States for compensation for losses 
incurred in connection with the performance 
of a timber sale contract (dated January 27, 
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1959, No. 12-11-036; 37850) between the said 
Puget Sound Plywood, Incorporated, and the 
Forest Service, Department of Agriculture, 
the said Puget Sound Plywood, Incorporated, 
having failed, under the road cost amortiza- 
tion rates provided in the contract, to re- 
cover a substantial portion of the estimated 
road construction costs specified: Provided, 
That no part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof 
shall be paid or delivered to or received by 
any agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
Saa; explaining the purposes of the 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of the bill, as amended, is 
to pay to Puget Sound Plywood, Inc., of 
Tacoma, Wash., the sum of $44,016.62 in full 
satisfaction of all its claims against the 
United States for compensation for losses 
in connection with the performance of a 
contract with the Forest Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the claimant having 
failed, under the road cost amortization rates 
provided in the contract, to recover a sub- 
stantial portion of the estimated road con- 
struction costs specified. 


STATEMENT 


The claim was the subject of a hearing 
before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary at which representatives of the 
claimant and of the Department of Agricul- 
ture were heard. 

The bill was introduced to pay the claim- 
ant the sum of $75,330.25. 

In its original report to the committee 
the Department of Agriculture said that it 
would have no objection to the payment of 
$9,593.72. 

At the hearing on the bill the subcom- 
mittee requested the Department of Agri- 
culture to determine the amount which 
would be equitably due to the claimant on 
the basis of two proposals suggested as pos- 
sible alternatives to the claim in its orig- 
inal amount. 

The amount of the amended bill is the 
amount determined by the Department of 
Agriculture under the suggested alternative 
computation which the subcommittee has 
found to be equitable. 

The facts in the case were summarized by 
the Department of Agriculture in its orig- 
inal report, of September 25, 1964, to the com- 
mittee as follows: 

“The essential contractual relationship was 
that the Puget Sound Plywood Co., as the 
high bidder at an advertised auction, was 
awarded a timber sale on January 27, 1959. 
The sale was estimated to contain 19 million 
board feet consisting of two species groups 
herein termed Douglas-fir of 13 million board 
feet estimated volume and hemlock of 6 mil- 
lion board feet estimated volume. Contract 
rates for these two species groups were re- 
spectively $23.75 per thousand board feet and 
$7.30 per thousand board feet. These bid 
rates were payable until at least 7.6 million 
board feet of Douglas-fir and 4 million board 
feet of hemlock had been cut. On June 1. 
1961, the payment rates were subject to re- 
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determination but to not less than $9.90 
per thousand board feet for Douglas-fir and 
$2 per thousand board feet for hemlock. Re- 
determined rates less than rates bid could 
not be effective until the specified volumes 
to be paid for at bid rates had been cut. 

“The contract provided that payment rates 
would be increased when the estimated costs 
of roads the purchaser would have to build 
to remove the subject timber would be 
amortized. The estimated road construction 
costs and the amortization rate were stated. 
Construction cost estimates and amortiza- 
tion rates were also subject to revision in 
connection with the rate redetermination of 
June 1, 1961. There was no contractual ob- 
ligation or other commitment that the esti- 
mated road costs would be amortized. The 
purpose of the amortization calculation 
called for by the contract was to establish 
the point where an increase in payment rates 
would apply in event the actual cut overran 
the volume estimate. 

“The actual volumes cut and paid for in 
this sale were 6,806,090 board feet of Douglas- 
fir and 7,994,020 board feet of hemlock. The 
Douglas-fir cut was only 52 percent of the 
estimated volume and the hemlock cut was 
33 percent more than the estimated volume. 
Because of the underrun in Douglas-fir, total 
road amortization was $75,330.25 less than 
the estimated cost of road construction. 
This is the amount and the basis for the 
claim of losses asserted by the Puget Sound 
Plywood Co. in connection with this sale. 

“The shortage of amortization in this sale 
is due to the undercut below estimated 
timber volume for Douglas-fir. These tim- 
ber estimates are not guaranteed. This is 
established in the language of the timber 
sale contract, It was stated explicitly in the 
prospectus for this timber sale. The timber 
to be cut was designated on the ground in 
advance of advertisement and bidders were 
encouraged to make their own estimates of 
volume. This is a well-established procedure 
for sales in the Douglas-fir region. The 
Puget Sound Plywood Co. was knowledgeable 
and experienced in purchasing and operating 
national forest timber sales. The Comp- 
troller General, in his decisions of B—145647, 
July 13, 1961, and B-141780, February 1. 
1961, concluded that estimated volumes sold 
on a “more-or-less” basis are not guaranteed 
and that the parties should be aware that 
the estimated amounts might prove to be 
erroneous. The Comptroller's views along 
this line were also discussed in some detail 
in a letter dated July 2, 1959, to Senator 
Wayne Morse, which the Senator inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 13869 
through 13871 for July 21, 1959. 

“Payment to the purchaser of the differ- 
ence between the estimated road costs and 
earned amortization would be in direct con- 
flict with the contract and would make it as 
though such amount had been guaranteed. 
This would tend to establish an undesirable 
precedent. This Department therefore rec- 
ommends that S. 2855 not be enacted. 

“Our study of this claim has developed 
certain information in connection with the 
rate redetermination of June 1, 1961, that is 
appropriate for consideration. At the time 
stumpage rates and road amortization rates 
were redetermined, the resulting rates were 
based on the assumption that although there 
had been an underrun in the volume of 
Douglas-fir, there would be no volume short- 
age in any of the species when the sale was 
completely cut over. The purchaser ex- 
pressed dissatisfaction that certain repre- 
sentations made by him in connection with 
the rate redetermination were disregarded. 
His expression of dissatisfaction was not in 
the form that constituted an appeal under 
the Secretary's regulation A-10 (36 CFR 
211.2). The exact details of available appeal 
procedure were not explained to the pur- 
chaser. This, of course, was not necessary, 
since the appeal procedures were published 
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as required by law. In any event, no appeal 
was taken at that time. 

“The purchaser did attempt to appeal 
from the denial of his request to make an 
adjustment after the sale was completed. 
This request was denied by the Department's 
decision of December 18, 1963, based, in large 
measure, upon an opinion of November 18, 
1963, by the General Counsel. 

“The question of what might have been 
done if an appeal had been made when the 
rate redetermination was made in 1961 is 
moot, since no appeal was taken. However, 
on the basis of the facts and circumstances 
as they existed at that time, it would have 
been normal and prudent for the road amor- 
tization rate to have been increased due to 
the underrun in volume being experienced 
in Douglas-fir. This could have been done 
with a provision that after amortization of 
estimated road cost was completed the rate 
of payment would be increased for stumpage 
thereafter cut. 

“The application of this procedure could 
not have resulted in reduced rates for Doug- 
las-fire stumpage, since the total actual vol- 
ume cut was 6,806,090 board feet. This was 
less than the 7,600,000 board feet for which 
payment at bid rates was required by the 
contract. 

“The volume on hemlock actually cut was 
7,994,020 board feet. This was 3,994,020 
board feet in excess of the 4,000,000 board 
feet to be cut at bid rates. Because of the 
minimum of $2 per thousand board feet be- 
low which the stumpage rate for hemlock 
could not have been reduced under the terms 
of the contract, the purchaser had an abso- 
lute obligation to pay $7,988.04 for this 
3,994,020 board feet. He actually paid $17,- 
581.76. The difference between the amount 
actually paid and the lowest rate authorized 
by the contract, if the road amortization rate 
had been adjusted as it could have been, is 
$9,593.72. 

“This Department, therefore, would have 
no objection if the amount which would be 
directed to be paid by S. 2855 to Puget Sound 
Plywood Co. were changed to $9,593.72. This 
would be justifiable and equitable on ac- 
count of the failure to apply the normal and 
prudent procedures in the rate redetermina- 
tion of June 1, 1961.” 

In response to the subcommittee request 
to the Department of Agriculture to develop 
the amount which would be equitably due 
under possible alternatives to the amount of 
the original claim, the Department of Agri- 
culture advised the committee as follows: 

“At the hearing on August 19 on S. 1347, 
Senator Hart requested that the Forest Serv- 
ice advise his subcommittee on the amount 
of monetary adjustment which might result 
from certain proposals made at the hearing 
by the counsel for the Puget Sound Ply- 
wood, Inc. 

“The two proposals suggested as possible 
alternatives to the claim of $75,330.25 stated 
in S. 1347 were: 

“1. Revise the volumes required to be cut 
at bid rates to amounts which will have the 
same proportionate relationship to the vol- 
umes actually cut as the volumes specified 
to be cut at bid rates have to estimate of 
volumes to be cut as stated in the contract. 

2. Revise the road amortization proce- 
dure to provide for accelerated amortization 
based on 80 percent of estimated timber 
volume. 

“Enclosed are statements which develop 
the difference between the amount actually 
paid for stumpage and the amounts which 
would be payable for stumpage under the 
two alternatives. 

“Under alternative No. 1 the difference is 
$30,172.86 and under alternative No. 2 the 
difference is $44,016.62. 

“These calculations have been performed 
as a legislative service. In submitting them 
we wish to point out that neither premise 
can be supported on the basis of the actual 
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contractual relationship in the timber sale 
contract referred to in S. 1347. 

“As pointed out in our letter of September 
25, 1964, which reported on the S. 2855 of the 
88th Congress, a bill identical to S. 1347, the 
Department would not object to the pay- 
ment of $9,593.72 to Puget Sound Plywood, 
Inc. This amount represents adjustments 
in price which could have been made by 
Forest officers in accordance with contract 
terms had the volume shortage which ac- 
tually developed been recognized at the time 
of rate redetermination. For the reasons 
stated in our letter of September 25, 1964, 
we must recommend adversely on a payment 
to Puget Sound Plywood, Inc., of the 
amounts developed by the enclosed calcula- 
tions.” 

The committee believes that the claimant 
Is equitably due the amount of $44,016.62 
and recommends that the bill, as amended 
to provide for this amount, be approved. 


JOHN R. McKINNEY 


The bill (H.R. 14379) for the relief of 
John R. McKinney was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1564), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 
PURPOSE 


The purpose of the proposed legislation is 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to pay John R. McKinney, of Sylvania, Ga., 
$1,456.67 in full settlement of his claims 
against the United States for amounts to 
which he was entitled as a holder of the 
Medal of Honor under the provisions of sec- 
tion 560-562 of title 38, United States Code, 
for the period from October 13, 1964, to 
December 30, 1965. 


STATEMENT 


The facts in the case are set forth in 
House Report 1732, and are as follows: 

“John R. McKinney is a veteran of World 
War II with an outstanding service record. 
His claim is for payment of amounts au- 
thorized to be paid holders of the Medal of 
Honor which he was not paid because he did 
not apply to the Department of the Army for 
payment of the special Medal of Honor Roll 
pension prior to December 30, 1965. The 
report of the Veterans’ Administration shows 
that Mr. McKinney has now been entered 
on the Medal of Honor Roll and that the 
veteran's application for enrollment was 
filed in the Department of the Army on 
December 30, 1965. 

“Persons whose names are entered on the 
Medal of Honor Roll who express a desire 
to receive a special pension are paid $100 
a month for life by the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration. This is based on certificates of en- 
titlement from the department concerned. 
However, section 562(a) of title 38 provides 
that the special pension is payable begin- 
ning as of the date of application therefor.” 
Mr. McKinney’s claim is based upon this 
period for which he failed to apply for this 
pension when he was duly eligible. 

“The information submitted to the com- 
mittee indicates that Mr. McKinney actually 
was not aware of the requirement that he 
make a formal application to the Veterans’ 
Administration. The committee feels that 
legislative relief should be granted in this 
case. Mr. McKinney has served his country 
well and he has been found to be entitled 
to this pension and should not be prejudiced 
by his failure to apply for this pension. The 
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committee urges the passage of this legisla- 
tion.” 

In agreement with the views of the House 
of Representatives, the committee recom- 
mends favorable consideration of H.R. 14379, 
without amendment. 


WASHINGTON CHANNEL WATER- 
FRONT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 11428) to amend the Act of 
September 8, 1960, relating to the Wash- 
ington Channel waterfront which had 
been reported from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, with an amend- 
ment, to strike out all after the enacting 
clause and insert: 


That (1) the first sentence of section 4(b) 
of the Act entitled “An Act to authorize the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
of behalf of the United States to transfer 
from the United States to the District of 
Columbia Redevelopment Land Agency title 
to certain real property in said District”, ap- 
proved September 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 872), is 
amended by striking out “by reason of the 
enactment of the joint resolution approved 
August 28, 1958 (72 Stat. 983; Public Law 
85-821) ,”. 

(2) The second sentence of section 4(b) of 
such Act is amended by striking out by rea- 
son of the operation of such joint resolution 
approved August 28, 1958,“ 

(3) Section 4(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after the first sentence thereof 
the following: The priority of opportunity 
created by this section is a personal right of 
the owners of businesses displaced. In the 
event of the death of any such owner of any 
such displaced business, the spouse of such 
owner, or, if there is no spouse, the children 
of such owner shall be entitled to exercise 
the priority of such owner in accordance with 
the provisions of this section, but in no event 
shall any such priority be otherwise transfer- 
able: Provided, however, That the spouse or 
the children, as the case may be, shall have 
no greater priority than the priority holder 
would have had if living. For purposes of 
exercising such priority, the spouse or chil- 
dren, as the case may be, shall be deemed to 
be the owner of such business concern so dis- 
placed.” 

(4) The last sentence in section 4(b) of 
such Act is amended by striking out the peri- 
od at the end thereof and inserting in lieu 
thereof a comma and the following: “except 
that if after the end of such one-hundred- 
and-eighty-day period the Agency shall 
change the terms under which real property 
is to be leased, or the redevelopment plan for 
the area described in the first section of this 
Act is changed so as to affect the economic 
value of the leasehold, the Agency shall in 
writing notify each such owner of the change 
or changes so made and give to such owner 
so notified a period of sixty days within 
which to advise the Agency in writing of his 
intention and to demonstrate his ability to 
proceed as aforesaid.” 

(5) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

(e) Notwithstanding any other provision 
of law, whenever, pursuant to subsection (b), 
the Agency offers leaseholds to persons en- 
titled to a priority of opportunity to lease 
under the provisions of this section, and an- 
nual rent per square foot prescribed in such 
lease shall not exceed the greater of (i) 6 
per centum of the residual value of the land 
for the prescribed use to which any owner of 
a displaced business concern shall put such 
land under such lease; or (ii) that percent- 
age which the Agency shall be required to 
pay in principal and interest on a forty-year 
loan in an amount representing the residual 
value of the land under such lease as com- 
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puted in accordance with this subsection, 
The residual value of such land shall make 
due allowance for the cost to the owner of 
the displaced business of all improvements 
and public charges on such land.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time. 

The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1579), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


The purpose of this bill, HR. 11428, is to 
amend the act of September 8, 1960 (74 Stat. 
871), relating to the Washington Channel 
waterfront, by providing supplementary di- 
rectives to the Redevelopment Land Agency 
of the District of Columbia for the relocation 
of displaced businesses in conformity with 
the urban renewal development plans for 
the waterfront portion of area C, urban 
renewal project in Southwest Washington. 
A hearing was held before the Subcommittee 
on Business and Commerce on June 1, 1966. 


HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


The Washington Channel waterfront of 
the Potomac River, title to which area was 
in the United States, was included within 
the boundaries of the project area C of the 
urban renewal redevelopment plan for South- 
west Washington. This area, owned by the 
Federal Government, had, for a long period 
of years, been under the jurisdiction and 
control of the government of the District of 
Columbia. In 1913, on part of the water- 
front area, the District of Columbia erected 
a fish market building and leased the market 
to the fish dealers and to restaurant opera- 
tors. 

As a part of the redevelopment program 
for Southwest Washington, the Southwest 
Freeway was to run through the project area, 
and one of the approaches to the Freeway 
was to pass over Maine Avenue at lith and 
12th Streets and part of the supporting 
structures would have to be located on the 
land occupied by the market building. 

To facilitate this redevelopment, legisla- 
tion was introduced and passed in the 85th 
Congress (72 Stat. 983) to authorize the 
use of the land and the removal of the market 
facilities. 

Following the enactment of this legisla- 
tion in 1958, the construction of the ap- 
proaches to the Southwest Freeway began 
and the Redevelopment Land Agency there- 
after undertook the demolition and removal 
of the facilities in the project area. 

In order to exercise full authority over the 
Washington Channel waterfront and to rede- 
velop it according to the urban renewal plan. 
it was necessary for the Redevelopment Land 
Agency to secure authority transferring title 
to the waterfront area from the Federal Gov- 
ernment to the Agency before it could legally 
proceed with redevelopment. 

Accordingly, legislation was passed by the 
86th Congress authorizing the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, acting for the 
U.S. Government, to transfer and donate to 
the Redevelopment Land Agency all right, 
title, and interest to so much of the area as 
was necessary to carry out the urban renewal 
plan (74 Stat. 871). 

That bill, S. 3648, as amended and enacted, 
provided that displaced businesses would re- 
ceive priority of opportunity to lease land 
either individually or as a development com- 
pany solely owned by the owner or owners 
of one or more of such business concerns. 
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The displaced businesses were to be entitled 
to facilities at least substantially equal to 
the facilities from which they were displaced 
and to be in conformity with the urban re- 
newal plan for the area. The Redevelopment 
Land Agency was to notify each of the dis- 
placed business concerns of an opportunity 
to lease a parcel of land within the water- 
front area. Each business was to be allowed 
180 days within which to indicate its intent 
to relocate in the area and to demonstrate 
its capability to establish facilities in accord- 
ance with the redevelopment plan. 

The p of directing the Agency to 
provide such priorities was to make effective 
the previous pledges of the Redevelopment 
Land Agency, and the acceptance of those 
Pledges by the Congress that those businesses 
displaced from the area would have a reason- 
able and first opportunity to reestablish their 
businesses. The priority right was provided 
to enable displaced businesses to return to 
the waterfront, and it was not the purpose 
of the act to create a salable right. 

Development of urban renewal plans for 
the Washington Channel waterfront dates 
from the original commitment in 1954 of the 
waterfront area to a real estate developer, 
which later completely defaulted in its per- 
formance, In 1963, a plan for the waterfront 
was approved by the National Capital Plan- 
ning Commission and the District of Colum- 
bia Commissioners. The execution of the 
plan then became the obligation of the 
Redevelopment Land Agency. 

In February 1964, the District of Columbia 
Redevelopment Land Agency issued notice to 
business displacees having priority for relo- 
cation. This notice advised the holders of 
priorities that they would have a period of 
180 days within which to indicate their pur- 
pose to exercise their priority and to demon- 
strate their capacity to reestablish their busi- 
nesses and construct facilities in accordance 
with the waterfront redevelopment plan. 
Priority holders were also notified concern- 
ing the terms of leases and other perform- 
ances to be required of them by the Agency. 

During the 180-day period beginning in 
February 1964, displacees who were interested 
in relocation on the waterfront so notified the 
Agency. Thereafter, conferences and dis- 
cussions between priority holders and the 
Agency were held. At the expiration of the 
180-day period, no lease contracts had been 
executed, In November 1964, the Agency re- 
duced the land prices by 10 percent and re- 
offered the land, but again the offerings were 
rejected by the priority holders. 

In response to continuing criticism of the 
offered land prices, the Redevelopment Land 
Agency thereupon initiated a review of the 
land appraisals for possible further adjust- 
ment. Such appraisal was completed in May 
1965, but the Agency has not announced any 
new land prices. 

Since the 180-day period provided by stat- 
ute had run out and no contracts had been 
completed, some question appeared as to 
whether priority rights might be extinguished 
or otherwise lost in the event the Agency 
were to make a change in the waterfront 
plans or a change in the land price or condi- 
tions of lease. The purpose of this bill is to 
further supplement the already abundantly 
expressed intent of Congress as to the reloca- 
tion of displaced waterfront businesses. 


PERMITTING EDWARD C. BOWER 
TO SERVE AS A DIRECTOR OF THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS NATIONAL BANK 
PRIOR TO HIS OBTAINING US. 
CITIZENSHIP 


The bill (S. 2973) to permit Edward C. 
Bower to serve as a director of the Vir- 
gin Islands National Bank prior to his 
citizenship was con- 
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sidered, ordered to be engrossed for 
a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed, as follows: 
S. 2973 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That, not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 5146 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States, 
as amended (12 U.S.C. 72), Edward C. Bower 
shall not, prior to January 1, 1971, be dis- 
abled by reason of his Canadian citizenship 
from serving as a director of the Virgin Is- 
lands National Bank. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1584), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


S. 2973 would permit Mr. Edward C. Bower 
to serve as a director of the Virgin Islands 
National Bank, notwithstanding the fact 
that he is a Canadian citizen. 

Title 12, United States Code, Section 72, 
requires that every director of a national 
bank must, during his whole term of serv- 
ice, be a citizen of the United States. Title 
12, United States Code, Section 76, requires 
that a president of a national bank be a 
director of that bank. 

Mr. Edward C. Bower is a citizen of 
Canada. He applied for American citizen- 
ship on June 3, 1965, but his application can- 
not be acted on until the expiration of a 
statutory 5-year waiting period. He has 
been selected as the principal executive of- 
ficer of the Virgin Islands National Bank. 
He now holds the office of executive vice 
president. He and the stockholders would 
prefer to have him hold the office of presi- 
dent, but without a statutory waiver he 
cannot do so. 

The Treasury Department and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency recommended fa- 
vorable consideration of the proposed legis- 
lation, and the State Department has ad- 
vised that it would have no objection. 


CLAIMS OF NATIONALS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AGAINST THE 
CHINESE COMMUNIST REGIME 


The bill (S. 3675) to amend title V of 
the International Claims Settlement Act 
of 1949 to provide for the determination 
of the amounts of claims of nationals of 
the United States against the Chinese 
Communist regime was considered, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 3675 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
501 of the International Claims Settlement 
Act of 1949 (22 U.S.C. 1643) is amended as 
follows: 

(1) After the Government of Cuba“ at 
each place it appears in such section insert 
“or the Chinese Communist regime“; and 

(2) After “since January 1, 1959,” insert 
“In the case of claims against the Govern- 
ment of Cuba, or since October 1, 1949, in 
the case of claims against the Chinese Com- 
munist regime,”. 

Sec. 2. Section 502 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
1643a) is amended as follows: 

(1) In paragraph (8), after the Govern- 
ment of Cuba” at each place it appears insert 
“or the Chinese Communist regime”; and 
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(2) Add the following new paragraph at 
the end thereof: 

“(5) The term ‘Chinese Communist re- 
gime’ means the so-called Peoples Republic 


of China, including any political subdivi- 


sion, agency, or instrumentality thereof.“ 

Sec. 3. Section 503 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
1643b) is amended as follows: i 

(1) After “the Government of Cuba” at 
each place it appears in subsections (a) and 
(b) thereof insert “, or the Chinese Com- 
munist regime,”; 

(2) After “since January 1, 1959,” at each 
place it appears in subsections (a) and (b) 
thereof insert in the case of claims against 
the Government of Cuba, or since October 1, 
1949, in the case of claims against the Chi- 
nese Communist regime,”; 

(3) After within sixty days after the en- 
actment of this title” insert “or sixty days 
after the enactment of the amendments 
made thereto with respect to claims against 
the Chinese Communist regime,”; and 

(4) After “carrying out its functions” in- 
sert “with respect to each respective claims 
program authorized,”. 

Sec. 4. Section 505(a) of such Act (22 
U.S.C. 1643d) is amended by inserting be- 
fore the period at the end thereof a comma 
and the following: “or the Chinese Com- 
munist regime”. 

Sec. 5. Section 510 of such Act (22 U.S.C. 
16431) is amended by inserting with respect 
to each respective claims program author- 
ized" after “carrying out its functions”. 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1586), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The purpose of S. 3675 is to provide for the 
determination of the amount and validity 
of claims against the Chinese Communist 
regime which have arisen since October 1, 
1949. These claims have arisen out of na- 
tionalization, expropriation, intervention, or 
other takings of, or special measures directed 
against, property of nationals of the United 
States. They include claims for disability 
or death of nationals of the United States 
arising out of violations of international law 
by the Communist Chinese regime. This bill 
will enable the Foreign Claims Settlement 
Commission to obtain information concern- 
ing the total amount of such claims against 
the Communist Chinese regime on behalf of 
nationals of the United States. 

The bill does not authorize an appropria- 
tion for the payment of claims of American 
citizens against Communist China. On the 
contrary, existing law specifically provides: 

This title [title V] shall not be construed 
as authorizing an appropriation or as any 
intention to authorize an appropriation for 
the purpose of paying such claims. 

It is contemplated, however, that the For- 
eign Claims Settlement Commission, under 
existing authorizations, may seek an appro- 
priation of about $1 million to take care of 
costs essential to the administration of this 
bill. 

COMMITTEE ACTION 

S. 3675 was introduced by Senator CARLSON 
on August 1, 1966. It was considered by the 
Committee on Foreign Relations in executive 
session on August 30, 1966, at which time it 
was ordered reported fayorably to the Senate. 
The committee is not aware of any opposi- 
tion to the bill and it has the approval of 
the executive branch. (See letters from the 
Departments of State and Treasury and the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission 
which are reproduced in the appendix of this 
report.) 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATION 


The committee favors the enactment of 
S. 3675 for the same reasons which it ad- 
vanced when it recommended the approval 
of the existing law which authorizes the 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission to 
adjudicate the claims of American citizens 
against the Government of Cuba. S. 3675 
will permit the orderly determination of 
claims of American citizens against Commu- 
nist China while the means of documenting 
and supporting such claims are still avail- 
able. If this matter is delayed, witnesses 
and claimants may die and records may be 
lost, thus making it increasingly difficult to 
substantiate claims. Moreover, the prompt 
receipt and determination of the amounts 
and validity of the claims will provide the 
Department of State with an accurate record 
for use in future negotiations. 

Over 15 years have elapsed since the prop- 
erty of American nationals was confiscated 
by the Communist Chinese regime and the 
committee believes that an early adjudica- 
tion of the claims involved will be in the best 
interests of all concerned. It recommends, 
therefore, that the Senate approve S. 3675 
at an early date. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966— 
AMENDMENTS 


AMENDMENTS NOS. 841 THROUGH 888 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I 
have carefully studied title I of the civil 
rights bill which will be proposed to be 
considered by the Senate. It is ob- 
vious to me that title I requires serious 
legislative revision. 

Therefore, I am submitting 48 
amendments to title I. I will take up 
these amendments individually at a later 
time and will speak at length on each and 
every one. In fact, I probably will have 
additional amendments on this title in 
the future. 

However, I wish to state briefly that 
the present title I, as written and passed 
in the House, makes serious and unde- 
sirable changes in the legal processes of 
the Nation. 

Title I, unchanged, creates a special 
class of citizens with rights and prerog- 
atives never before extended to any citi- 
zens in the entire history of our country. 

This title extends a sort of diplomatic 
immunity to advocates of black power 
and places them above the law. 

Title I, as it stands, would further con- 
fuse and obstruct the traditional course 
of American justice, and we would cease 
to have any effective legal control over 
persons who would seek to cloak their 
illegal activities under the guise of civil 
rights. 

I did not find any place in title I where 
the rights of society in general were 
protected; instead I found we were cre- 
ating a system of laws and immunities 
which would foster irresponsible be- 
havior, contempt for the law, and law- 
lessness. 

The 48 amendments I am submitting 
are all aimed at correcting this alarming 
situation as it exists in title I. These 
amendments are designed to protect the 
traditional American judicial system and 
to avoid the creation of a privileged few 
who are so coddled by the law that they 
may infringe without fear on the rights 
of others. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
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without regard to the 3-minute limita- 

tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

JOINT STATEMENT BY MR. DODD, MR. HART, MR. 
LONG OF MISSOURI, MR. KENNEDY OF MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, MR. BAYH, MR. BURDICK, MR, 
TYDINGS, MR. FONG, MR. SCOTT, AND MR. 
JAVITS SUPPORTING THE ADOPTION OF H.R. 
14765, THE CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966, WITH 
CERTAIN AMENDMENTS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I rise to 
discuss the matter which I hope soon 
will be pending; namely, the Civil Rights 
Act of 1966. 

Ten members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary have joined in presenting a 
point of view supporting the passage of 
the House passed bill, H.R. 14765, with 
certain amendments. 

We do this in the belief that this course 
Will enable the Senate expeditiously 
to complete its work and with full in- 
formation on the proposed Civil Rights 
Act of 1966. 

Earlier in the session a number of us 
sponsored legislation which included 
civil rights proposals on subjects not 
covered in this bill. Some of us would 
indeed prefer the enactment of a more 
comprehensive bill. Others joining in 
this statement would have preferred ap- 
proaching some of the problems covered 
in the bill in a somewhat different man- 
ner. To the extent Senate debate and 
time permits, we may have an oppor- 
tunity to present some of these alterna- 
tives to the Senate. However, we feel 
a certain restraint on each of our ac- 
tions, for the major objective we urge 
upon the Senate is the passage of the 
House-passed bill, H.R. 14765, with the 
minimum amendments we will introduce 
today and explain. We believe the bill 
in this form is a responsible and effec- 
tive answer to the urgent needs of this 
Nation in its carrying out its commitment 
to equal rights for all citizens. 

The proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966, 
as passed by the House of Representa- 
tives and with the minimum number of 
amendments being proposed by us, is de- 
signed to assure nondiscrimination in the 
selection of Federal and State juries 
throughout the country, to afford relief 
against discrimination in housing, and to 
strengthen the authority of the Federal 
Government, through criminal sanctions 
and civil proceedings, to protect the ex- 
ercise of civil rights. To achieve those 
objectives, the bill— 

First. Establishes a uniform system for 
jury selection in Federal courts which 
would insure that Federal juries are 
drawn from a cross-section of the com- 
munity, without discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, sex, na- 
tional origin, or economic status. 

Second. Prohibits exclusion of any 
person from service as a juror in any 
State court on grounds of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, national origin, or economic 
status, authorizes the Attorney General 
to bring civil actions to end such dis- 
crimination, and establishes procedures 
to assist in determining whether such 
discrimination is being practiced. 

Third. Authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral or private persons to initiate civil 
proceedings against public officials or 
private individuals who are depriving 
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others of Federal rights on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 

Fourth. Prohibits real estate brokers, 
lending institutions, and others in the 
business of building, developing, buying, 
selling, renting, or leasing residential 
dwellings, from discriminating on 
grounds of race, color, religion, and na- 
tional origin in the sale, rental, or financ- 
ing of such dwellings and ‘provides for 
civil and administrative remedies. 

Fifth. Provides criminal sanctions for 
forcible interference with persons engag- 
ing in specifically described areas of ac- 
tivities and for use of the means of inter- 
state commerce to incite riots. 

Sixth. Amends the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 to authorize the Attorney General 
to initiate civil proceedings against pub- 
lic officials or private individuals who 
deny to any person the right to equal 
protection with respect to any public 
school or public facility, without receipt 
of a written complaint from an aggrieved 
person. 

Seventh. Allows the Attorney Gener- 
al to authorize destruction of certain 
kinds of voting records prior to expira- 
tion of the retention period specified in 
title III of the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 

Eighth. Requires the Attorney Gen- 
eral to submit an annual report of activ- 
ities pursuant to law to prevent discrimi- 
nation. 

HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATION 


Mr. President, let me make a brief 
summary of the history of the legisla- 
tion. 

On April 28, 1966, the President sent 
to the Congress a message on civil rights 
using enactment of Federal legislation 
to deal effectively with still-existing dis- 
criminatory racial practices. On the 
same day, the Attorney General for- 
warded to the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives and to the Vice Presi- 
dent, as President of the Senate, the pro- 
posed Civil Rights Act of 1966. The pro- 
posed act contained six titles designed to 
implement the recommendations made 
by the President in his message to the 
Congress. ; 

The bill was introduced on April 28 in 
the Senate by a bipartisan group of 19 
Senators as S. 3296; it was introduced 
in the House of Representatives on May 
2 by Congressman CELLER as H.R. 14765. 
Both bills were referred to the respec- 
tive Committees on the Judiciary. The 
Senate bill was in turn referred to the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. 

The Senate subcommittee began hear- 
ings on June 6, 1966. Attorney General 
Katzenbach, the first witness, appeared 
for 3 consecutive days to testify concern- 
ing titles I, II, and V of the bill. On 
July 19, 1966, the Attorney General ap- 
peared to testify with respect to titles IV 
and VI of the present bill. In his ap- 
pearances before the subcommittee, the 
Attorney, General was questioned at 
length on numerous aspects of the bill. 

In all, the subcommittee held 22 days 
of hearings on the administration pro- 
posals and a number of other civil rights 
bills. The witnesses included, in addi- 
tion to the Attorney General, congres- 
sional authors of legislative proposals; a 
member of the U.S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission; representatives of various as- 
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pects of the housing industry; professors 
of law; representatives of realtors 
associations; clerks of Federal district 
courts; private citizens and representa- 
tives of various organizations specially 
concerned with civil rights problems. 
Others were afforded an opportunity to 
submit statements or other relevant 
materials for the record. 

The witnesses who appeared before 
the subcommittee were knowledgeable 
concerning the issues involved in the 
legislation, represented different points 
of view and all parts of the country, and 
contributed by their testimony and by 
submission of other relevant data to the 
development of a meaningful record 
which has been printed in 1855 pages. 

The administration proposals, as 
amended by the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee following extensive hearings, 
were reported with a recommendation of 
passage on June 30, 1966. The House 
committee bill, as further amended dur- 
ing 12 days of floor debate, was passed 
by the House by a rollcall vote of 259 to 
157 on August 9, 1966. The House-passed 
bill, H.R. 14765, thereafter was trans- 
mitted to the Senate and placed on the 
Senate calendar. 

The substance of H.R. 14765, as passed 
by the House of Representatives, was 
considered in three executive sessions by 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights. The subcommittee adopted a 
number of amendments of a technical 
nature to various provisions of the bill. 

In addition to the subcommittee 
amendments we have considered certain 
other amendments to the bill which we 
also intend to offer during the floor de- 
bate, but which were not voted upon by 
the subcommittee. 

The subcommittee reported S. 3296 
with the language of the House-passed 
bill, as amended by the subcommittee, to 
the full Judiciary Committee on Sep- 
tember 1, 1966. Although floor debate 
on the bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives was scheduled to begin on 
September 6, 1966—today—the full com- 
mittee has not considered the bill. 

Title I of the bill, dealing with reform 
of the system for selecting Federal juries, 
has elicited considerable discussion 
among Federal judges, clerks of court, 
and members of the bar. A number of 
Federal judges and court clerks wrote 
letters or submitted statements to the 
subcommittee offering various criticisms 
and suggestions concerning the provi- 
sions of title I. A number of these sug- 
gestions have already been incorporated 
in the title as it was amended and passed 
by the House of Representatives; a fur- 
ther number were added by the subcom- 
mittee; and we propose to offer certain 
additional amendments to the title in 
response to these criticisms. 

We believe that each of the titles of 
the proposed act is constitutional. Our 
views as to constitutionality are con- 
firmed by recent analyses and reports 
concerning the bill by committees of As- 
sociation of the Bar of the City of New 
York and the New York County Lawyers 
Association. A detailed analysis, pre- 
pared by the Department of Justice, of 
the constitutionality of each title of the 
bill, with which we are in substantial 
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agreement, is reproduced in CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pages 16850-16857. 

We have considered and deliberated 
concerning H.R. 14765, as passed by the 
House, and feel it appropriate to submit 
for the Recorp this statement of our joint 
views concerning the need for the pro- 
posed Civil Rights Act of 1966, accom- 
panied by a section-by-section analysis 
of the bill. 

The section-by-section analysis of each 
title of the bill, as amended and passed 
by the House of Representatives, reflects 
the amendments adopted by the Senate 
subcommittee, as well as the amendments 
to be proposed by us. At the conclusion 
of this statement there is set forth H.R. 
14765, as passed by the House, with the 
amendments—appropriately identified by 
italics and interliniations—adopted by 
the subcommittee and to be proposed by 
those who make this statement. 

TITLE I-FEDERAL JURIES 
THE NEED FOR REFORM 


The Constitution requires that Federal 
jury panels represent a broad cross-sec- 
tion of the population of the areas from 
which they are drawn. See, for example, 
Thiel v. Southern Pacific Ry., 328 US. 
217. Present law does not provide de- 
tailed and uniform procedures for the 
selection of jurors in the Federal courts. 
No uniform source of names of potential 
jurors is prescribed and the subsequent 
steps in the selection process are left 
largely to local determination. As a re- 
sult, the procedures actually used vary 
from district to district and can operate 
unfairly or create an appearance of un- 
fairness: There is need for a uniform 
Federal jury selection process which will 
assure that jurors are drawn without 
discrimination from a broad cross-sec- 
tion of the community. 

One of the most widely used methods 
currently employed to select Federal 
jurors is the so-called key man system. 
Under that system, which is used as the 
exclusive jury selection method in over 
40 Federal judicial districts, jury officials 
ask other persons—key men—in the dis- 
trict or division to supply names of in- 
dividuals who, in the opinion of the key 
men, would be suitable for jury service. 
The key men tend to be prominent citi- 
zens, officers of social and business orga- 
nizations, or religious leaders. 

These key men in turn tend to pick as 
prospective jurors persons who are per- 
sonally known to them. Experience 
shows that, even where there are good 
faith efforts to comply with the cross- 
section standard, the persons suggested 
for jury duty will frequently be confined 
to members of the social and economic 
classes to which the key men themselves 
belong. 

The potential defects in the key man 
system are illustrated by the en banc 
decision of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit handed 
down on July 20, 1966, in Rabinowitz 
against United States, No. 21256. In the 
Rabinowitz case, the jury officials had 
obtained names of prospective jurors 
from respected members of the commu- 
nity, almost all of whom were white. It 
was stipulated that the jury officials had 
acted in good faith. Nevertheless, the 
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record in Rabinowitz showed that while 
Negroes comprised 34.5 percent of the 
adult population of the division in ques- 
tion, Negroes made up only 5.9 percent 
of the names on the Federal jury list, 
and that, of 557 new names added to 
the list in 1959, only 4 were the names 
of Negroes. 

On the basis of these statistics, a ma- 
jority of the panel held that the require- 
ment that Federal juries be drawn from 
a cross-section of the community had 
been violated. The court ordered the 
convictions reversed and the indictments 
dismissed. 

Title I is drawn to meet another prob- 
lem present in current jury selection 
procedures. This problem is posed by 
the practice of seeking as jurors only 
persons of “higher intelligence and moral 
character.” One means of accomplish- 
ing this has been for jury officials to in- 
struct “key men“ to seek out persons of 
“high intelligence” and “good charac- 
ter,” as prospective jurors. These offi- 
cials have viewed the literacy and other 
qualifications set forth in 28 U.S.C. 1861 
as setting a minimum standard only. 

Apart from this problem, there is 
confusion today over whether the exist- 
ing statute (28 U.S.C. 1861) was intended 
by Congress to permit this practice. 
Four members of the eight-member panel 
in the recent Rabinowitz decision joined 
in concluding that the juror qualifica- 
tions set forth in 28 U.S.C. 1861 are the 
maximum qualifications that can be re- 
quired and that the jury commissioners’ 
practice in that case of seeking persons 
with higher qualifications or intelli- 
gence” and “moral character“ violated 
the statute. A fifth judge on the Rabino- 
witz panel expressed doubts about that 
conclusion, and the remaining three 
judges dissented on that issue, express- 
ing a contrariety of views as to what the 
present Federal jury laws require. Title 
I would eliminate all confusion on this 
issue and assure that jury selection 
procedures will clearly meet the consti- 
tutional requirement of a cross-section 
of the community. 

Economic status discrimination may 
also result from other defects in current 
selection practices. The present law au- 
thorizes exemption of entire classes of 
persons from jury service on grounds of 
“undue hardship.” Testimony heard by 
the subcommittee indicates that this au- 
thority has been exercised to excuse 
wage earners, for example, opening the 
jury to charges that it no longer repre- 
sents a cross-section. Moreover, it ap- 
pears that in some Federal courts, names 
of some potential jurors are taken from 
such economically biased sources as tax 
lists and telephone directories. 

Apart from these problems, there is 
evidence that Negroes are not now ade- 
quately represented on Federal juries in 
many parts of the South. The results of 
an informal survey recently conducted 
by the Department of Justice with respect 
to representation of Negroes on Federal 
jury panels and lists in Federal judicial 
districts in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and Texas are set 
forth at page 238 of the printed subcom- 
mittee hearings. In some districts, Ne- 
groes appear to be substantially under- 
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represented on Federal juries. In none 
of the districts surveyed did the percent- 
age of Negroes on Federal jury panels or 
lists equal the percentage of age-eligible 
Negroes residing in the district. 

In sum, the evidence shows that the 
diversity of selection systems under the 
present law can result in jury panels 
which do not reflect a fair cross-section, 
and that such systems are open to chal- 
lenge whenever underrepresentations of 
racial or other groups in the community 
occur. Where subjective judgments are 
made in selecting jurors, as they must be 
by the key man, the meeting of such 
challenges presents difficult problems of 
proof. The diversity of views expressed 
by the judges in the Rabinowitz case as 
to the requirements of the present Fed- 
eral jury laws may well generate wide 
disagreement in the remaining circuits 
on these issues unless the Congress takes 
action to make clear the procedures to 
be followed to insure nondiscrimination 
in selection of juries in all Federal courts. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TITLE I 


Title I of the bill would remedy the 
defects in the present law by providing a 
uniform and objective procedure for the 
selection of Federal jurors, a procedure 
designed to assure that Federal jurors 
are drawn from a broad cross-section of 
the community, and that challenges to 
the process may be promptly and easily 
met. The title specifies the sources 
from which names of potential jurors 
are to be selected and sets forth in detail 
the procedures to be followed in each 
step of the selection process. 

Title I prohibits discrimination in the 
selection of Federal jurors on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, 
or economic status. It provides that the 
names of prospective jurors are to be 
taken at random from voter registration 
lists, the best generally available source 
of names substantially reflecting a broad 
cross-section of the community. Where, 
however, the judicial council of the cir- 
cuit determines that use of voter rolls 
would not be consistent with the prohibi- 
tion on discriminatory selection, the 
council would be required to prescribe 
supplementary sources of names of po- 
tential jurors. 

The qualifications for jury service pre- 
scribed by existing law are retained— 
persons awaiting prosecutions on a 
charge of a felony would also be dis- 
qualified—and title I provides that all 
persons found to possess such qualifica- 
tions are to be deemed qualified as jurors. 
Title I would make it clear that the 
statutory qualifications for service are 
the only ones which may be imposed. 

Title I also provides a ready means for 
challenging jury selection in criminal 
and civil cases on grounds that the pro- 
cedures established by the bill have not 
been substantially complied with. 

TITLE II—STATE JURIES 


THE PROBLEM OF DISCRIMINATION IN STATE 
COURT JURIES 


The concept of an impartial jury, rep- 
resentative of the community, is cen- 
tral to American traditions of the admin- 
istration of justice. The Constitution 
requires that classes and groups of per- 
sons may not be excluded from State 
court juries on account of race—Strauder 
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v. West Virginia (100 U.S. 303); reli- 
gion—Schowgurow v. Maryland (213 A, 
2d 475); national origin—Hernandez v. 
Texas (347 U.S. 475); sex—White v. 
Crook (251 F. Supp. 401 M.D. Ala.) ; or 
economic status—Labat v. Bennett (No. 
22218, C. A. 5, 1966) cf. Harper v. Virginia 
State Board of Elections (86 Sup. Ct. 
1079, 1082). Nevertheless, such invidi- 
ous discriminations in State jury boxes 
have occurred repeatedly in the past and 
continue to occur today. 

The most flagrant abuses have involved 
systematic exclusion of Negroes from 
State juries. Recent court decisions 
confirm the finding of a 1961 report of 
the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights: 

The problem of racial exclusion from jury 
service is relatively widespread and, in cer- 
tain areas, deeply entrenched. 


In the past few years courts have 
found that racial discrimination has 
been practiced in jury selection in Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Caro- 
lina. 

The recent decision of a three-judge 
Federal court in Alabama in the case 
of White v. Crook, 251 F. Supp. 401 
(M.D. Ala.), graphically illustrates the 
problem of racial discrimination in State 
juries in certain areas of the deep South, 
In that case, the court found that al- 
though Negroes comprised 72 percent of 
the adult male population of Lowndes 
County, Ala., they made up only slightly 
more than 1 percent of the persons on 
the jury rolls. And—to quote the court: 

No Negro ha[d] ever served on a civil or 
criminal petit jury in Lowndes County, Ala. 


The court found that the jury commis- 
sioners of Lowndes County had “pursued 
a course of conduct in the administra- 
tion of their office which was designed 
to discriminate and had the effect of dis- 
criminating in the selection of jurors 
* * * on racial grounds.” It should be 
added that, in the Lowndes County case, 
the Federal court also held that the Ala- 
bama law disqualifying women from 
jury service was in violation of the 14th 
amendment. 

Racial discrimination in jury selection 
has a manifold impact upon Negro citi- 
zens. It deprives them of a constitution- 
ally fair trial. In some places it denies 
Negroes and white persons who aid them 
in seeking equality the equal protection 
of the laws, in the strict sense, by prac- 
tically insuring that juries drawn to sit 
in judgment on persons accused of as- 
saulting others engaged in civil rights 
activities will not represent the interests 
of the entire community, including the 
Negro community, in securing convic- 
tions where the facts warrant it. It de- 
prives qualified Negro Americans of the 
right and the opportunity to be con- 
sidered equally for participation in the 
operation of their government in one of 
the few ways open to the average private 
citizen. i 


The invidious practices reflected by 
judicial decisions are not restricted to 
discrimination against Negroes. The 
Supreme Court in 1954 reversed a State 
court conyiction because of discrimina- 
tion against persons of Latin American 
descent. The Maryland Court of Appeals 
recently reversed, a conviction because 
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there had been religious discrimination— 
against nonbelievers—in jury selection. 
A California court and, only last month, 
a Federal court of appeals, have criti- 
cized jury selection procedures which ex- 
cluded wage earners and others. 

The laws of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
South Carolina absolutely disqualify 
women from service as jurors. The laws 


of Florida, Louisiana, and New Hamp- 


shire exclude women from jury service 
unless they affirmatively volunteer to 
serve. The responsibility for coming 
forward to sign up for jury service is not 
imposed on men in those States. Many 
women are probably unaware that they 
must volunteer. As a result, relatively 
few women actually serve as jurors under 
these volunteer systems. 

Congress, in the exercise of its power 
to enforce the guarantees of the 14th 
amendment, has a wide scope in defin- 
ing the substantive reach of the equal 
protection clause, Katzenbach v. Morgan, 
384 U.S. 461. The State laws which ab- 
solutely bar women from State jury serv- 
ice or which require women, but not men, 
to volunteer to serve, would be nullified 
by title II of the bill. Similarly, State 
laws or local practices which impose di- 
rect economic tests for jury service— 
such as New York’s $250 property qu.alifi- 
cation or the disqualification of papers— 
or which have the effect of unreasonably 
excluding persons from juries on account 
of economic status—such as selection of 
names from tax rolls that do not include 
persons of low income—would also be 
superseded by title IT. 

The burden of combating unconstitu- 
tional discrimination in State juries 
should not be left exclusively to individ- 
ual defendants in criminal cases or to 
those few private citizens who are able 
and willing to bring suit against such dis- 
crimination under 42 U.S.C. 1983. In 
United States ex rel. Goldsby v. Harpole 
(263 F. 2d 71, 82 (C. A. 5, 1959)), the 
United States Court of Appeals for the 
Fifth Circuit observed that: 

As Judges of a Circuit comprising six states 
of the deep South, we think it is our duty to 
take judicial notice that lawyers residing in 
many southern jurisdictions rarely, almost to 
the point of never, raise the issue of sys- 
tematic exclusion of Negroes from juries. 


In a more recent case (Whitus v. 
Balkcom, 333 F. 2d 496, 506 (C. A. 5, 
1964)) the same court gave compelling 
reasons for the failure of Negro defend- 
ants to raise the exclusion issue: 


If the segregation policy in a county is so 
strong that Negroes are systematically ex- 
cluded from the jury system, community 
hostility would be generated against any 
“trouble-maker” who would attempt to up- 
set the all-white makeup of the jury system. 
Such hostility would directly affect the Negro 
defendant. 

* * * e * 

The effect will, of course, be accentuated 
if the case is one involving the murder of a 
white man by a Negro or the rape of a white 
woman by a Negro or if the timing of the 
trial should happen to coincide with fevers 
running high because of bad racial relations, 


After an exclusion claim has been 
raised, the cost of carrying it forward 
may be prohibitive. Moreover, evidence 
to prove the claim is often extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to obtain, This 
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is true principally for two reasons. 
First, the information necessary to sus- 
tain the challenge may not be accessible 
to the complainant. As the Court of Ap- 
peals said in United States ex rel. Seals v. 
Wiman (304 F. 2d 53, 69 (C. A. 5, 1962)), 
about a State court conviction from 
Alabama: 

[T]he evidence [of racial discrimination 
in the selection of the panel] was not “easily 
ascertainable” but has been produced in the 
hearing of this petition only as the result of 


unusual and exhaustive investigation by 
Seals’ present counsel. 


See also, Scott v. Walker, 358 F. 2d 
561 (C.A. 5, 1966). The other problem 
is that the jury officials may have de- 
stroyed the necessary records. The crux 
of jury discrimination cases is to show 
an illegal course of conduct over a pe- 
riod of time, and jury records reflecting 
past practices are often crucial to that 
showing. In a recent decision by the 
Supreme Court of North Carolina (State 
v. Lowry, 263 N.C. 563, 139 S.E, 2d 870 
(1965) ), the court noted that: 

Copies of jury lists, showing the names 
included and excluded, were not kept; when 
a new jury list was made the old one was 
destroyed. The judge would not permit an 
examination of the current jury box or a 
determination of its racial composition. 


Finally, even if a criminal defendant 
succeeds in proving jury discrimination, 
his victory may bring no more than 
temporary relief for him alone. Thus, 
in a number of instances, a successful 
claim of jury discrimination has resulted 
in Negroes being put on the jury panel 
for the term of court or even for only 
the single case involving the defendant 
who raised the issue, with discriminatory 
— being resumed shortly there- 

r. 

The Federal Government does not now- 
have the authority to initiate civil ac- 
tions against diseriminatory jury selec- 
tion procedures in State courts. While 
the Department of Justice has exercised 
its authority under title LX of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 to intervene in seven 
recent jury discrimination cases brought 
by private individuals, and has also par- 
ticipated as amicus curiae in five other 
such cases, the dimensions of the prob- 
lem require broader, more effective 
remedies. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TITLE It 


Title II is based on the power of Con- 
gress to implement the 14th amendment 
and is designed to eliminate all forms 
of unconstitutional discrimination in the 
selection of jurors in State courts. Un- 
like title I of the bill, title II does not 
prescribe any particular selection pro- 
cedure for the State courts. It relies on 
judicial remedies for enforcement. 
States and localities which do not prac- 
tice discrimination in jury selection 
would be free to continue to use existing 
procedures. 

Title II contains three principal 
features. è 
First. The bil, as amended and 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
would prohibit the making of any dis- 
tinction on aecount of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, national origin or economic 
status in the qualification for or selec- 
tion of jurors in State and local courts. 
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This provision would invalidate not only 
State laws which disqualify women from 
service as jurors and those which require 
women affirmatively to volunteer for 
jury service, but also State laws which 
permit women to claim an absolute ex- 
emption from jury service. 

Title II of the bill as introduced—and 
as reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee—would have had the same 
impact, except that it would not have 
invalidated the laws of some 13 States 
that allow women to claim an absolute 
exemption from jury service. During 
floor debate in the House, this provision 
was amended to prohibit the making of 
“any distinction” in the selection of 
jurors on account of sex and the other 
grounds stated in the provision. Be- 
cause we believe that State laws allowing 
women to claim an absolute exemption 
from jury service are not substantively 
unreasonable, we support the reinstate- 
ment of the substance of the prohibition 
on discrimination in the bill as intro- 
duced.. The amendment we intend to 
propose to the House-passed bill is re- 
flected in the section-by-section analysis 
of title II, section 201. 

Second. Title IZ would authorize the 
Attorney General to bring civil actions 
in the Federal courts for injunctive re- 
lief against discriminatory practices in 
State court jury selection. Title II 
spells out certain kinds of effective relief 
that the courts could grant in such cases 
upon a finding of discrimination. 

Third. Title II establishes a procedure 
for disclosure and development of infor- 
mation relevant to the question whether 
discrimination has been practiced by 
State jury officials. The procedure would 
be available to the Attorney General in 
a suit under this title, to private litigants 
residing in the area who seek to enforce 
the prohibition against discrimination by 
a civil action under 42 U.S.C. 1983, or to 
a defendant in a criminal case or con- 
victed person collaterally attacking a 
criminal conviction entered after the ef- 
fective date of the title. The procedure, 
which protects the confidentiality of jury 
records until the complainant shows evi- 
dence of a denial or abridgment of a 
right guaranteed by section 201, would 
facilitate development of the relevant 
facts, permitting the court to determine 
a claim of discrimination on a complete 
record of the questioned events. Where 
there is probable cause to believe that 
discrimination may have occurred and 
the records of the State jury officials are 
not adequate to permit a definitive de- 
termination of the issue, the burden 
would be on the State jury officials—the 
persons in the best position to know—to 
demonstrate, if they can, that discrim- 
ination did not occur. 

TITLE WI—CIVIL RIGHTS INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 
BACKGROUND 

This title was added to the bill by the 
House Judiciary Committee and is simi- 
lar to proposals considered in the past in 
connection with the Civil Rights Acts 
of 1957, 1960, and 1964. It confers on 
the Attorney General authority to initi- 
ate civil proceedings for injunctive relief 
against either public officials or private 
individuals who engage in a pattern or 
practice of resistance to the exercise 
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of rights under the Constitution or laws 
of the United States on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin. In 
such proceedings, the Attorney General 
would seek to vindicate the interest of 
the United States by ensuring that Fed- 
eral rights may be freely exercised. In 
addition, aggrieved persons would be au- 
thorized to institute proceedings against 
private persons—such proceedings by 
private persons are presently authorized 
against public officials by 42 U.S.C. 
1983—in similar circumstances in their 
own behalf, whether or not a pattern 
or practice is involved. 

Title III also expressly authorizes 
civil proceedings—either by the Attor- 
ney General—in pattern or practice 
cases—or aggrieved persons—against 
those who interfere with persons seeking 
to exercise any lawful right to speak, 
assemble, or petition for the purpose of 
securing equal rights and opportunities 
free from discrimination on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. 
This provision would cover, for example, 
interference with a white or Negro civil 
rights worker who was engaged in a law- 
ful demonstration designed to secure, or 
protesting the denial of, nondiscrimina- 
tory rights or opportunities. 

Title III would fill certain remaining 
gaps in the authority of the Federal 
Government to insure that individuals 
may exercise Federal rights without dis- 
crimination on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin. It is not 
anticipated, however, that the Attorney 
General would proceed under this title 
unless a distinct Federal interest were 
involved. 

TITLE IV-—-HOUSING 
THE NEED FOR FEDERAL ACTION 


Racial discrimination in housing, 
which compels many American Negro 
citizens able to afford better housing to 
live in squalid ghettoes, is a national 
problem demanding effective Federal 
legislative action. Housing discrimina- 
tion is widespread, and its results are 
only too evident in the metropolitan 
areas of the Nation. In our judgment, 
it is a root cause of the recent racial dis- 
orders we have seen in many cities. 

President Johnson described the acute 
nature of the problem last January, as 
follows: 

At the center of the cities’ housing problem 
lies racial discrimination. Crowded miles of 
inadequate dwellings—poorly maintained 
and frequently overpriced—is the lot of 
most Negro Americans in many of our cities. 
Their avenue of escape to a more attractive 
neighborhood is often closed because of 
their color. 

The Negro suffers from this, as do his 
children. So does the community at large. 
Where housing is poor, schools are generally 
poor. Unemployment is widespread. Fam- 
ily life is threatened. The community's wel- 
fare burden is steadily magnified. These 
are the links in the chain of racial dis- 
crimination. 


The evidence shows that personal bias 
is only one factor in maintaining pat- 
terns of racial segregation. Concern 
that desegregation of a neighborhood or 
apartment house will result in financial 
loss appears to be equally significant in 
preserving segregated housing. De- 
velopers, real estate brokers, lenders, and 
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apartment managers often seem to think 
that if they break the color line they 
will suffer economic loss. But, in fact, 
studies of the subject have shown such 
fears to be largely groundless. Once 
movement has stabilized, property values 
in desegregated neighborhoods usually 
equal, and sometimes exceed, those in 
segregated neighborhoods—Laurenti, 
“Property Values and Race—Studies in 
Seven Cities,” University of California 
Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960; 
“Race and Property,” University Exten- 
sion Service on Public Issues, John H. 
Denton, editor, Diablo Press, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1964. Widely respected persons 
engaged in the building and financing 
of homes testified before the subcom- 
mittee that a fair housing law would 
help to stabilize the market for housing. 
The conclusion to be drawn from this is 
that, when everyone is subject to a com- 
prehensive law against housing discrim- 
ination, no one can turn the fears of 
others into economic advantage. 

The Supreme Court has held that the 
Constitution bars courts from enforcing 
racially restrictive covenants in deeds, 
even though such agreements involve 
only private parties. Shelly v. Kraemer, 
334 U.S. 1; Barrows v. Jackson, 346 U.S. 
249. Today 20 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, and a large number of munici- 
palities have laws which in some fashion 
prohibit discrimination in housing. In 
November 1962, the late President Ken- 
nedy issued Executive Order No. 11063 
prohibiting racial and religious discrimi- 
nation in new housing financed or in- 
sured by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency or other executive departments 
Rights Act has the effect of prohibiting 
and agencies. Title VI of the 1964 Civil 
such discrimination in public housing, 
urgan renewal projects, and other hous- 
ing receiving direct Federal financial as- 
sistance. 

These actions, and the activities of 
many private, voluntary groups, have 
been beneficial, but inadequate to deal 
with this nationwide problem. Although 
racial discrimination has ceased or les- 
sened in a number of communities and 
neighborhoods, it is clear that an effec- 
tive national law is needed if there is to 
be real progress. Federal, State, and 
local governments as well as private citi- 
zens, and voluntary and business groups 
must move together to eliminate this 
major evil. The best way to mobilize the 
Nation is for Congress to enunciate a 
commitment for all to nondiscrimination 
in housing. 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF TITLE IV 

Title IV bans discrimination on 
grounds of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, in residential housing. Its 
prohibitions apply to real estate brokers, 
agents, salesmen and other persons in the 
“business of building, developing, selling, 
renting or leasing dwellings.” The title 
provides that a person is deemed to be 
in the business of building, developing, 
selling or leasing dwellings if he has par- 
ticipated in three or more transactions 
involving the sale or rental of a dwelling 
or an interest in a dwelling within the 
preceding 12 months. Since the average 
homeowner does not normally engage in 
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three real estate transactions a year, he 
would not be covered by the provisions 
of the title. The title also bans “block- 
busting,” the attempt to persuade mem- 
bers of one race to sell their homes and 
move out of a neighborhood because 
members of another race are, or are 
claimed to be, moving into the neighbor- 
hood. The undersigned propose to spon- 
sor an amendment to this provision— 
which is reflected in the section-by- 
secticn analysis of title IV below—that, 
in our judgment, would clarify the pur- 
pose of this provision. 

Title IV also contains a “Mrs. Murphy” 
exemption exempting the sale or lease of 
quarters in an owner-occupied one-, 
two-, three- or four-family dwelling. An 
additional Mrs. Murphy” provision ex- 
empts rentals of rooms in a person’s 
home, whether or not he is an owner. 
We do not understand that these “Mrs. 
Murphy” exemptions would have, or were 
intended to have, the effect of allowing 
discrimination in any establishment that 
would be covered by section 201 of title 
T of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. Title IV 
also exempts religious or denominational 
institutions and bona fide private clubs 
or fraternal organizations so as to per- 
mit them to give preference to persons 
of the same religion or denomination, or 
in the case of private clubs or fraternal 
organizations, to their own members. 

Brokers may discriminate despite the 
title’s general prohibition if they are 
acting for an owner in respect to a trans- 
action that is exempt from the title, 
under specific written instructions from 
the owner to discriminate, and if the 
broker has not induced or encouraged 
the owner to give him the instructions. 

Title IV also prohibits those who are 
regularly in the business of financing 
housing to discriminate on the grounds 
of race, color, religion, and national 
origin in the financing of housing. 

The title also protects against inter- 
ference with any person in the exercise 
of the rights granted by the title, or be- 
cause he has aided or encouraged others 
in the exercise of such rights. For ex- 
ample it would authorize civil actions 
for injunctive relief against individuals 
or mobs seeking to prevent a minority 
group family from moving into a home. 

Rights granted by the title are en- 
forceable in both State and Federal 
courts. An individual who is discrim- 
inated against in violation of the title 
may bring a civil action for injunctive 
relief and for such damages as he can 
prove. Where there is a State or local 
fair housing law which also bars the dis- 
crimination complained of under title IV. 
the court is authorized to stay its own 
proceedings in any private suit under the 
title pending referral to a State or local 
agency with authority to grant relief 
to the plaintiff. These provisions are 
designed to permit Federal and other 
courts to avoid unnecessary proceedings 
where experience has shown that State 
or local housing agencies are capable of 
doing an effective job. 

The Attorney General is authorized to 
enforce the title by civil proceedings 
where there is a “pattern or practice” of 
discrimmation in housing. He is au- 
thorized to intervene in a private action 
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in Federal court if he certifies that the 
case is one of general public importance. 

Title IV, as amended by the House, 
also establishes procedures for adminis- 
trative enforcement. It establishes a 
Fair Housing Board of five members, to 
be appointed by the President. The pro- 
cedures prescribed by the section are 
modeled on those applicable to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board. Under 
title IV, however, investigative functions 
are assigned to the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development and adjudica- 
tive responsibility is given to the Fair 
Housing Board, which will be independ- 
ent of the Secretary. If the Board finds 
that there has been discrimination pro- 
hibited by the title, it can enter a cease 
and desist order which would be subject 
to enforcement and review as are 
NLRB orders. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is also directed to make and 
publish reports on discrimination in 
housing, to cooperate with and render 
technical assistance to appropriate pri- 
vate or public agencies, and to operate 
his Department’s relevant programs in 
such a way as to further the policies of 
the title. 

All cases of criminal contempt for 
violation of court orders issued under 
the title must be tried before a jury. 

During floor debate, the House 
amended title IV to prohibit discrimina- 
tion in housing on account of “the num- 
ber of children or the age of such chil- 
dren,” in addition to discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin. In our judgment, this 
amendment was unnecessary, is of 
doubtful constitutionality, and creates 
more problems than it would solve. For 
example, it would appear to override le- 
gitimate housing and sanitation codes 
limiting the number of persons per room. 
We are proposing an amendment elimi- 
nating this provision. 

We emphasize, again, that, in our 
judgment, title IV is constitutional, both 
under the commerce clause and under 
section 5 of the 14th amendment. Our 
judgment in this regard was recently 
confirmed by a detailed analysis of the 
substance and constitutionality of the 
proposed act, including title IV, by a 
distinguished committee of the New 
York City Bar Association. See, “The 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York, Report of Committees of the Asso- 
ciation Concerned with Federal Legis- 
lation,” pages 79-108—August 1966. 

TITLE V—INTERFERENCE WITH RIGHTS 


Violent assaults in recent years on per- 
sons seeking to enjoy equal treatment 
under the law or urging or abiding oth- 
ers to do so has not only denied the 
victims of such violence the full enjoy- 
ment of rights secured by Federal law, 
but it has also discouraged and deterred 
many others from seeking to exercise 
such rights. This, of course, is the cal- 
culated purpose of such violence. In 
many instances, the victims have been 
Negroes seeking to engage in activities 
in which they have a Federal right to 
participate without discrimination on ac- 
count of their race. In other cases the 
victims have been white civil rights work- 
ers who have aided Negroes in seeking 
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equality. In still other cases, the victim 
of the assault has been selected indis- 
criminately—only because he was a Ne- 
gro—in order to deter other Negroes from 
asserting their rights. 

Keeping the peace is, generally, a mat- 
ter of local concern. Violence stemming 
from the resistance of a few to the exer- 
cise of rights secured by Federal law is 
ordinarily a violation of State law. 
Where the administration of justice is 
even-handed, the perpetrators of such 
violence will be apprenhended by local 
authorities, vigorously prosecuted and, 
where the facts warrant it, convicted and 
sentenced. But there are places where 
local officials are apparently unwilling 
or unable to assume their responsibilities, 
where persons who participate in heinous 
crimes for the purpose of intimidating 
Negroes or their sympathizers are not 
arrested, or if arrested, not vigorously 
prosecuted. 

Where the lack of responsible law en- 
forcement at the local level leads to the 
denial of Federal rights, there is, of 
course, a substantial Federal interest at 
stake. When the effect of this lawless- 
ness is to deny and discourage the exer- 
cise of rights either guaranteed by the 
Constitution or secured by implementing 
legislation, it is appropriate, indeed nec- 
essary, for Congress to take action. 

There is legislation on the books—18 
U.S.C. 241 and 242—designed to deal with 
this problem—18 U.S.C. 241 provides: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, 
oppress, threaten, or intimidate any citizen 
in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right 
or privilege secured to him by the Constitu- 
tion or laws or the United States, or because 
of his having so exercised the same; or 

If two or more persons go in disguise on 
the highway, or on the premises of another, 
with intent to prevent or hinder his free 
exercise or enjoyment of any right or privi- 
lege so secured— ` 

They shall be fined not more than $5,000 or 
imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom, willfully 
subjects any inhabitant of any State, Terri- 
tory, or District to the deprivation of any 
rights, privileges, or immunities secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, or to different punishments, 
pains, or penalties, on account of such in- 
habitant being an alien, or by reason of his 
color, or race; than are prescribed for the 
punishment of citizens, shall be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 


This legislation is, however, demon- 
strably inadequate. The penalities pro- 
vided by these statutes are not, in many 
instances, commensurate with the gravity 
of the offense. Section 242 is a mis- 
demeanor statute carrying penalties not 
to exceed 1 year imprisonment or a $1,000 
fine, or both. Section 241, while carry- 
ing more severe penalties—up to 10 years 
imprisonment and a $5,000 fine, or 
both—is a conspiracy statute. Thus, if 
the perpetrator of racial violence does 
not conspire with another, he may be 
prosecuted only under a misdemeanor 
statute, although his actions may have 
resulted in death, and even then only if 
his actions were under color of law. 

But these statutes present even more 
serious difficulties. Section 242 prohibits 
conspiracies to interfere with the exercise 
of “any right or privilege secured by the 
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Constitution or laws of the United 
States.“ Section 242 has similar lan- 
guage. Because, for example, it is not 
always clear just what rights are secured 
by the 14th amendment, and because due 
process requires that criminal statutes 
define the conduct prohibited with some 
specificity, sections 241 and 242 raise 
“vagueness” problems in relation to in- 
terference with 14th amendment rights. 

The Supreme Court has dealt with 
these vagueness problems by construing 
sections 241 and 242 to require proof of 
a specific intent on the part of the 
accused to deprive his victim of a par- 
ticular 14th amendment right. See, 
Screws v. United States, 325 U.S. 19; 
United States v. Guest, 383 U.S. 745. In 
criminal prosecutions, proof of some ele- 
ment of criminal intent is usually re- 
quired. But proof of a specific intent to 
deny a particular right is not normally 
required and this requirement is a serious 
obstacle to the effective enforcement of 
these statutes. This obstacle can be re- 
moved by defining with some precision, 
as title V does, the type of conduct pro- 
hibited. As Justice Brennan said, con- 
curring in the Guest case: 

Islince the limitation on the statute's 
effectiveness derives from Congress’ failure to 
define—with any measure of specificity—the 
rights encompassed, the remedy is for Con- 
gress to write a law without this defect. ... 
[I]f Congress desires to giye the statute more 
definite scope, it may find ways of doing 80. 


The present law dealing with crimes 
of racial violence may have an addi- 
tional serious defect. Section 242 
reaches only individuals acting under 
color of law or persons acting in concert 
with them. And section 241, the con- 
spiracy statute, may suffer the same de- 
ficiency as applied to private interference 
with rights secured by the 14th amend- 
ment. In the recent Guest decision, a 
majority of the Court, while not deciding 
the issue, seemed to imply that section 
241 does not cover such interference. 
But a majority of the justices in Guest 
expressly said that Congress could, in 
the exercise of its power to enforce the 
14th amendment, make private inter- 
ference with 14th amendment rights a 
criminal offense. 

Title V is designed to remedy the de- 
ficiencies in the present law dealing with 
crimes of racial violence. By clearly 
defining the conduct prohibited, title V 
would not require proof of specific in- 
tent. It would impose penalties com- 
mensurate with the gravity of the of- 
fense. Title V would reach conduct 
which, in light of contemporary experi- 
ence, should be made criminal in order 
effectively to secure the free exercise of 
Federal rights. The specifically de- 
scribed areas of activity are voting, use 
of public accommodations, access to 
public education, public services and 
facilities, employment, housing, jury 
service, use of common carriers, and 
participation in federally assisted pro- 
grams, 

The statute would protect Negroes and 
members of other minority groups from 
violence directed at them while they are 
engaging or seeking to engage in such 
activities. If violence occurs while a per- 
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son is actually engaging or seeking to en- 
gage in one of the protected activities, 
the Government need only prove that the 
defendant’s act was racially motivated, 
not that he actually intended to inter- 
fere with the protected activity. The in- 
evitable effect of such violence is to in- 
terfere with the protected activity and 
Congress can reasonably conclude that 
the defendant’s purpose, in such situa- 
tions, was to interfere with the protected 
activity, or that, whatever the purpose, 
the violent act will have a deterrent ef- 
fect, where it is proved that the violence 
was racially motivated. 

The statute would reach acts or threats 
of violence directed against Negroes be- 
cause they have participated in such ac- 
tivities, or to deter them from doing so. 
It would punish not only violence which 
is intended to discourage the victims from 
engaging in such activities, but also vio- 
lence directed against a person who has 
not been involved in civil rights activity 
but who is selected as a victim in order 
to intimidate others. In these situations, 
however, the statute requires the Govern- 
ment to prove a purpose to interfere with 
protected activities. 

In addition, the title would protect civil 
rights workers and others who urge or 
aid the exercise of Federal rights, as well 
as those who engage in speech or peace- 
ful assembly opposing their denial. Per- 
sons with legal obligations not to dis- 
criminate with respect to the protected 
activities—such as public school officials, 
restaurant owners, and employers— 
would also be protected against violent 
retaliation and intimidation. 

The title would prohibit forcible inter- 
ference with any of the specified activi- 
ties by individuals acting alone as well as 
by public officers or other persons acting 
under color of law. There would be no 
need, in a prosecution brought under this 
statute, for the Government to prove a 
8 intent on the part of the defend - 
ant. 

The penalties prescribed in title V are 
graduated in accordance with the seri- 
ousness of the results of violations, rang- 
ing from misdemeanor penalties when no 
one is harmed, to $10,000 and 10 years 
imprisonment when there is physical in- 
jury, and life imprisonment when death 
occurs. 

By virtue of an amendment adopted 
on the House floor, title V also seeks to 
deal with the riots that have recently 
broken out in some of our cities. It would 
impose criminal penalties upon persons 
who travel interstate or use facilities in 
interstate commerce, including the mails, 
with the intent to incite or carry on riots 
and who actually do so incite or attempt 
to incite or carry on riots. A penalty of 
imprisonment for 5 years and a fine of 
$10,000 is specified for a violation of the 
riot provision. 

This antiriot amendment would not 
apply to persons who travel interstate 
for the purpose of engaging in legitimate 
civil rights activities, Its inapplicability 
to such activities is clear from the lan- 
guage of the amendment itself and was 
emphasized on the floor of the House by 
Representative Cramer, the sponsor of 
the amendment, 
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TITLE VI—PUBLIC SCHGOLS AND PUBLIC 
FACILITIES 


BACKGROUND AND GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


Although there was greater progress 
in the desegregation of public schools 
and facilities in the Southern and border 
States in the last year than in any year 
since the Supreme Court decided the 
landmark school desegregation case, 
Brown against Board of Education, in 
1954, only about 1 out of 20 Negro chil- 
dren in the South attended desegregated 
public schools in 1965-66. This fact is 
attributable in part to unwarranted limi- 
tations on the authority of the Federal 
Government to bring public school de- 
segration suits. 

Titles III and IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 authorize the Attorney Gen- 
eral to bring civil suits to desegregate 
public schools and public facilities. But 
the Attorney General must first have re- 
ceived a written complaint from an ag- 
grieved person and determine that the 
complainant is unable himself—or with 
the help of others—to initiate and main- 
tain appropriate legal proceedings, be- 
fore he can bring suit. The requirement 
of a written complaint as a prerequisite 
to a suit by the Federal Government and 
the continued intimidation of Negroes 
by present or past acts of violence and 
by historic deprivations have proved to 
be mutually reinforcing obstacles to the 
orderly progress of desegregation, the 
congressional declared purpose of titles 
III and IV. 

Apart from the fact that intimidation 
of this kind prevents Negroes from com- 
plaining to the Department of Justice, 
the complaint requirement is unrealistic. 
Many Negroes are unaware that they 
must submit a written complaint before 
the Federal Government can act, and 
others do not understand the technical 
aspects of the complaint requirement. 

The accelerated rate of school desegre- 
gation this year has generated a correg- 
sponding increase in violence and intimi- 
dation of Negroes seeking to assert their 
constitutional rights. Economic intimi- 
dation of the parents of Negro school- 
children attending white schools for the 
first time has become a commonplace in 
some areas. Less subtle forms of intimi- 
dation, including shootings, cross burn- 
ings, threats, and arson have also become 
prevalent in a last-ditch effort to dis- 
courage or prevent desegregation of 
schools. Actions taken against those 
who seek to exercise their rights have a 
broadly intimidating effect on others. 

Title VI of the bill as introduced in the 
Senate—it was then denominated title 
III was designed to facilitate the de- 
segregation of public schools and facili- 
ties and the prevention of violence and 
other forms of intimidation against Ne- 
groes and civil rights workers arising out 
of such desegregation. This title would 
have repealed the requirement presently 
contained in both titles III and IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 that the Attor- 
ney General receive written complaints 
from local residents before he may initi- 
ate lawsuits to desegregate public schools 
and facilities. It would also have ex- 
pressly authorized civil proceedings by 
the Attorney General for interference by 
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private individuals or public officials with 
desegregation of public schools and fa- 
cilities. 

This title was extensively amended by 
the House of Representatives. The 
House, first, reinstated the written com- 
plaint requirement; second, described 
the suits that could be brought as suits 
for “desegregation” and defined that 
term as applied to public education as 
meaning the nondiscriminatiory assign- 
ment of pupils but not assignments to 
overcome “racial imbalance”; and third, 
required the Attorney General to give 
notice to State and local officials before 
bringing suit—as in the 1964 act. 

Elimination of the complaint require- 
ment was the main object of title VI 
as introduced. The reasons for doing 
so are sound and imperative. Those 
who would reinstate that requirement 
and defeat this object have not, and 
cannot, present any valid arguments for 
their position. The House amendment 
describing suits against private persons 
who interfere with or intimidate others 
seeking to exercise equal protection 
rights as suits for “desegregation”—as 
that term is defined in the title—is un- 
clear in meaning and might be read to 
prevent the very suits sought to be 
authorized. The purpose of the change 
appears to have been to write into this 
bill a limitation to preclude any author- 
ity to bring suits to eliminate segrega- 
tion resulting not from public action but 
from private neighborhood residential 
patterns. However, title VI gives no 
such authority. The limitation is un- 
necessary and threatens to create diffi- 
culties even with respect to suits against 
school officials to terminate the effects of 
officially enforced practices of segrega- 
tion, since it refers only to the assign- 
ment of pupils and omits reference to 
other equally important areas such as 
relief against segregation of teachers. 
Recent court decisions make it clear that 
a pupil has a right to be taught by a 
desegregated faculty and that he has 
standing to sue to desegregate the 
faculty. The Attorney General has had 
and continues to require the same 
authority. 

The undersigned support an amend- 
ment to title VI, as amended and passed 
by the House, which essentially rein- 
states the pertinent provisions of the bill 
as introduced, while retaining in sub- 
stance two of the significant changes 
made by the House. 

First. The amendment is drawn to 
satisfy any concern that the title author- 
izes suits to eliminate school segregation 
resulting from private rather than pub- 
lic actions—so-called de facto segrega- 
tion. It does this by carrying over ver- 
batim the proviso of section 407(a) of 
title IV of the 1964 act as follows: 

Nothing in this title shall empower any 
official or court of the United States to issue 
any order seeking to achieve a racial balance 
in any school by requiring the transportation 
of pupils or students from one school to an- 
other or one school district to another in 
order to achieve such racial balance, or other- 
wise enlarge the existing power of the court 
to insure compliance with constitutional 
standards. 


Second. The amendment retains the 
requirement of the 1964 act reinstated by 
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the House that the Attorney General 
must give notice to State officials before 
filing suit and must certify his satisfac- 
tion that the officials have had a reason- 
able time to comply. 

The House also added a provision to 
title VI of the bill which is not related 
to suits by the Attorney General, but 
which amends title VI of the 1964 act. 
Title VI of the 1964 act prohibits dis- 
crimination in programs receiving Fed- 
eral financial assistance. The amend- 
ment would forbid a Federal agency to 
withhold Federal funds because a school 
board fails to take steps to overcome 
racial imbalance. This provision is de- 
fective because it fails to make clear what 
must be the intent that it would not re- 
strict the authority of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare to im- 
pose such reasonable requirements as are 
necessary to insure that school boards 
which have practiced unconstitutional 
racial segregation are taking effective 
steps to disestablish their old systems. 
We oppose its inclusion in the bill. 
TITLE VII—PRESERVATION OF ELECTION RECORDS 


Title VII was added to the bill by the 
House Judiciary Committee. It would 
allow the Attorney General, on petition, 
to waive certain recordkeeping require- 
ments of the 1960 Civil Rights Act, upon 
application from State or local election 
Officials. Section 301 of the 1960 act re- 
quires such officials to preserve all records 
and papers relating to registration for 
voting or to voting in Federal elections 
for at least 22 months following any gen- 
eral, special, or primary Federal election. 
Preservation of such records is normally 
necessary to determine whether there has 
been compliance with Federal law. Ex- 
perience has shown, however, that, in 
some cases, retention of all such records 
for the period required by the statute 
may be unnecessary and burdensome. 

Title VII would amend the 1960 act 
to authorize State or local election of- 
ficials to petition the Attorney General 
for permission to destroy, prior to the 
expiration of the statutory retention pe- 
riod, ballots, tally sheets, or other mate- 
Tials relating to the casting or counting 
of votes. If the Attorney General de- 
termines that the destruction of these 
materials would not interfere with the 
purposes of the Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 
1960, and 1964, and the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, he may grant the petition in 
whole or in part, and upon such condi- 
tions as he may prescribe. 

TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 


Title VIII of the bill, as amended and 
passed by the House of Representatives, 
was title VI of the bill as originally in- 
troduced. The title authorizes the ap- 
propriation of such sums as are neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of the 
act and contains the customary separa- 
bility provision. The House added a new 
section 801 to the title, requiring the 
Attorney General to submit an annual 
report to the Congress and the President 
concerning the enforcement of, and ac- 
tivities undertaken pursuant to, all Fed- 
eral civil rights statutes by every depart- 
ment and agency of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
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section-by-section analysis to which I 
have already referred, as well as the text 
of the bill reflecting the several amend- 
ments. 

There being no objection, the analysis 
and text of the bill were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
SECTION-BY-SECTION ANALYSIS OF H.R. 14765, 


Tue CIVIL RIGHTS Act or 1966, WirH CER- 
TAIN AMENDMENTS 
TITLE I—FEDERAL JURIES 

Section 101 amends the analysis and Sec- 
tion 1861 and 1863 through 1869 of Chapter 
121 of Title 28 of the U.S. Code. Following 
is a description of these sections as they 
would be amended: 

Section 1861 declares it to be the policy of 
the United States that all litigants in Federal 
courts entitled to trial by jury shall have the 
righ to a jury selected from a cross-section 
of the community in the district or division 
where the court convenes, and that all quali- 
fied persons shall have the opportunity to 
serve on grand and petit juries in Federal 
district courts and shall have an obligation 
to serve as jurors when summoned for that 
purpose. 

Section 1862 provides that no citizen shall 
be excluded from service as a grand or petit 
juror in the Federal courts on account of 
race, color, religion, sex, national origin, or 
economic status. 

Section 1863(a) retains the current practice 
of vesting jury selection for each Federal 
judicial district in a jury commission, Un- 
der present law, the jury commission is com- 
posed of the clerk of the court (or a deputy 
clerk) and a citizen appointed by the court 
as a jury commissioner. Because some judges 
and clerks expressed the view that Title I 
may require additional personel to admin- 
ister the new selection system, this section 
authorizes the court to appoint one or more 
citizens as jury commissioners to serve with 
the clerk as the jury commision for the dis- 
trict. It is intended that purely ministerial 
duties may be delegated to clerical employees, 
subject to the supervision of a member of 
the jury commission. 

This section further provides that the 
court may, in order to lessen the travel re- 
quired of jurors, establish a separate jury 
commission for one or more divisions of the 
judicial district by appointing an additional 
citizen or citizens as jury commissioners to 
serve with the clerk (or a deputy clerk) for 
such division or divisions. By virtue of the 
definition of the word “division” in subsec- 
tion 1870(c), the court may also establish 
separate jury commissions for different places 
in the district where court is actually held, 
if the district is not divided into divisions 
by statute. In such cases, the chief judge 
of the district is to designate the geographic 
area (composed of counties or similar politi- 
cal subdivisions) surrounding the various 
places where court is held, and jurors are to 
be drawn from the voting lists of those areas, 
provided that each and every county or simi- 
lar political subdivision in a judicial district 
must be designated as part of a division. 

Appointed jury commissioners must be 
residents of the judicial district or division 
for which they are appointed and one half or 
more of the appointed jury commissioner 
for any particular district or division must 
belong to a different political party than that 
of the clerk (or deputy clerk) serving with 
them. Appointed jury commissioners are to 
receive compensation at a rate to be fixed by 
the chief judge of the district, but not to 
exceed $50 per day, and they are to be re- 
imbursed for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred in the perform- 
ance of their duties. 

Section 1863(b) provides that the jury 
commission is to act under the supervision 
of the chief judge of the district in the per- 
formance of its duties, 
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Section 1864(a) requires each jury com- 
mission to maintain a master jury wheel for 
the district or division it serves. The jury 
commission is directed to place in the master 
wheel names of potential jurors to be selected 
by the commission “at random” from all the 
voter registration lists of persons residing in 
the judicial district or division. Voter lists 
are to be the exclusive source of names of po- 
tential jurors unless the judicial council of 
the circuit determines that exclusive use of 
such voter lists would not be consistent with 
the prohibition of discrimination contained 
in Section 1862. In such cases, the judicial 
council (with the advice of the Chief Judge 
of the district) is to prescribe additional 
sources of names for the master wheel to 
supplement the voter lists and thereby to in- 
sure that potential jurors are drawn from the 
requisite broad cross-section of the com- 
munity. 

Section 1864(b) directs the jury commis- 
sion to place in the master wheel the names 
of at least one-half of one percent of the 
total number of persons listed on the voter 
registration lists for the district or division. 
If sources in addition to voter registration 
lists have been prescribed pursuant to Sub- 
section 1864(a), the jury commission is to 
place in the wheel the names of at least one- 
half of one percent of the total number of 
persons of voting age residing in the district 
or division, according to the most recent de- 
cennial census. In any event, the names of 
at least 1,000 persons must be placed in the 
wheel, 

Section 1864(c) requires the jury commis- 
sion to use in selecting names at random for 
the master wheel the voting lists of names 
of persons residing in each of the counties, 
parishes or similar political subdivisions of 
the district or division it serves, thereby in- 
suring that qualified citizens in all parts of 
every judicial district will have an opportu- 
nity to serve as federal jurors. 

Section 1864(d) provides that the Chief 
Judge of the district shall prescribe, by rule, 
definite and certain procedures to be followed 
by the jury commission in making the ran- 
dom selection of names of potential jurors 
from the voter lists or other prescribed 
sources, as required by subsections 1864(a), 
(b), and (c). 

Section 1864(e) provides that State, local, 
and Federal officials having custody of voter 
registration lists or other appropriate records 
shall make such records available to the jury 
commission for inspection or copying as may 
be necessary for the performance of the com- 
mission’s duties under the Title. The dis- 
trict courts are given jurisdiction upon ap- 
plication by the Attorney General to secure 
compliance with this Section. 

Section 1864(f) provides that the jury 
commission must from time to time, as neces- 
sary, place additional names in the master 
wheel and—not later than July 1 of each 
odd-numbered year—empty and refill the 
master wheel. When additional names are 
placed in the wheel, the jury commission 
must follow the procedures prescribed by the 
Chief Judge under section 1864(d). When 
the wheel is emptied and refilled, such pro- 
cedures must again be followed and, in addi- 
tion, the jury commission must comply with 
Subsections (b) and (c) of Section 1864, re- 
lating to the number and residence of per- 
sons whose names are to be placed in the 
wheel. Immediately after the master wheel 
has been emptied and refilled in accordance 
with this section, it is intended that the 
jury commission would also empty the 
qualified Juror wheel, described below. 

Section 1865(a) governs the drawing of 
names of potential jurors from the master 
wheel and the procedure by which a person 
whose name is drawn demonstrates his quali- 
fications for jury service. As necessary, from 
time to time, the Jury commission is publicly 
to draw at random from the master jury 
wheel the names of as many persons as it is 
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anticipated may be required for jury service. 
The jury commission is required to prepare 
a confidential alphabetical list of the names 
of persons drawn and summon such persons 
by certified mail. 

Except for those who claim exemption 
from jury service pursuant to Section 1872 
of this Title (or local court rules promul- 
gated thereunder), every person whose name 
is drawn must appear before the clerk and 
fill out a juror qualification form, unless the 
Chief Judge of the district has, as explained 
below, determined that such a procedure 
would entail undue hardship or inconven- 
lence. (Persons summoned to appear per- 
sonally before the clerk to demonstrate their 
qualifications for jury service are entitled to 
the same fees and travel allowances as ju- 
rors receive for actual jury service pursuant 
to 28 U.S.C. 1871.) The form would be pre- 
scribed by the Administrative Office of the 
United States Courts. It will elicit the name, 
address, age, sex, education, race, occupa- 
tion, length of residence within the judicial 
district, prior jury service, and citizenship 
of the potential juror whether he has any 
physical or mental infirmity impairing his 
capacity to serve as a juror, whether he is 
able to read, write, speak and understand 
the English language, whether he has been 
convicted in any State or Federal court of 
record of a crime punishable by imprison- 
ment for more than one year and has not 
had his civil rights restored by pardon or 
amnesty, and whether he has a charge pend- 
ing against him for the commission of such 
acrime. After the potential juror has filled 
out the form, the clerk is to examine it and 
determine whether it is filled out completely 
and responsively. The clerk is to call any 
omissions or apparent errors to the attention 
of the potential juror who shall thereupon 
make such corrections or additions as may 
be necessary. If any person summoned is 
unable to fill out the form, the clerk is re- 
quired to do it for him and indicate on the 
form the fact that he has done so and the 
reason, 

In some areas, requiring all persons whose 
names are drawn from the master wheel to 
appear personally only to demonstrate their 
qualifications may entail undue hardship 
or inconvenience, For this reason, it is pro- 
vided that in any district or division where 
the Chief Judge of the district, with the con- 
currence of the judicial council of the cir- 
cuit, determines that a personal appearance 
before the clerk for that purpose would en- 
tail undue hardship or undue inconvenience 
for such persons, the clerk shall mail to 
every person whose name is drawn from the 
master jury wheel a juror qualification form 
with instructions to fill out and return the 
form duly signed to the clerk by mail within 
ten days. Any person who fails to return 
a juror qualification form as instructed must 
be summoned by the clerk forthwith to ap- 
pear before him to fill out a juror qualifica- 
tion form. This section further provides 
that the clerk or the court is authorized to 
require a person who returns an executed 
juror qualification form to the clerk by mall 
and who is subsequently summoned for jury 
service to fill out another form. This would 
provide a means of checking the literacy of 
a potential juror where it appears that he 
has not filled out the form himself. 

Section 1865(b) provides that any person 
summoned (except persons claiming exemp- 
tions pursuant to Section 1872) who fails 
to appear as directed is to be ordered by the 
court forthwith to appear and show cause 
for his failure to comply with the summons. 
This requirement applies whether all per- 
sons are originally required to appear per- 
sonally to fill out a juror qualification form 
or whether such forms are originally mailed 
to prospective jurors for execution, pursuant 
to the proviso in section 1965(b). This pro- 
vision imposes a mandatory duty on the 
court. Any person who fails to appear pur- 
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suant to such an order or who appears but 
fails to show good cause for noncompliance 
with the summons may be fined not more 
than $100 or imprisoned not more than 
three days, or both. 

Any person summoned who is exempt from 
jury service pursuant to section 1872 of this 
Title (or local court rules promulgated 
thereunder) may state the basis for his ex- 
emption on the summons (or juror qualifica- 
tion form) and return it to the clerk by mail. 
Any person who willfully misrepresents a 
material fact concerning his exemption from 
jury service or his qualifications for jury 
service on a summons (or juror qualification 
form) for the purpose of avoiding or secur- 
ing service as a juror may be fined not more 
than $100 or imprisoned not more than three 
days, or both. 

Section 1866(a) sets forth the procedure 
by which the qualifications of potential jur- 
ors are to be determined. It provides that 
the jury commission shall determine wheth- 
er a person is qualified for jury service solely 
on the basis of the information contained on 
the executed juror qualification form. Sim- 
ilarly, exemptions from jury service are to be 
determined solely on the basis of returned 
summonses. It is further provided, however, 
that if other objective evidence obtained by 
the jury commission indicates that a person 
does not possess the qualifications prescribed 
by Subsections 1866(b) (1), (3) or (4) (re- 
lating, respectively, to age, citizenship and 
residence; mental or physical infirmity; and 
criminal charges or convictions), the court 
is to determine whether that person is quali- 
fied to serve. But satisfaction of the “liter- 
acy” qualification—ability to “read, write, 
speak, and understand the English lan- 
guage“ —is to be based solely on the executed 
juror qualification form. 

The jury commission is required to enter 
its determination of whether a person is 
qualified, not qualified, or exempt in the 
space provided on the juror qualification 
form and also on the alphabetical list of 
names drawn from the master jury wheel. 
If a person did not appear in response to a 
summons, this fact is to be noted on the 
alphabetical list. Whenever a person is 
determined to be not qualified for jury 
service, the Jury commission is required to 
to note on the space provided on the juror 
qualification form the specific ground of dis- 
qualification. 

Section 1866(b) retains—with one excep- 
tion—existing qualifications for jury service; 
the change is the addition of a disqualifica- 
tion on the basis of a pending criminal 
charge for which a sentence of more than 
one year may be imposed. A person is quali- 
fied to serve as a federal juror unless he 

(1) is not a citizen of the United States 
21 years old who has resided for a period 
of one year within the judicial district; 

(2) is unable to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language; 

(3) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity, to render efficient jury 
service; or 

(4) has a charge pending against him for 
the commission of, or has been convicted 
in a State or Federal court of record of a 
crime punishable by imprisonment for more 
than one year and his civil rights have not 
been restored by pardon or amnesty. 

Section 1866(c) prescribes the procedure 
for selecting jury panels from among the 
persons already found qualified for service. 
The names of persons determined to be 
qualified as jurors are to be placed in a 
qualified juror wheel. From time to time, 
the jury commission is to publicly draw from 
the qualified juror wheel such number of 
mames of persons as may be required for 
assignment to grand and petit jury panels. 
The jury commission or the clerk is required 
to prepare a separate list of names of per- 
sons assigned to each grand and petit jury 
panel, 
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Section 1866(d) sets forth the procedure 
for summoning persons determined to be 
qualified for actual jury service. It is iden- 
tical to present 28 U.S.C. 1867. The clerk is 
to issue the requisite number of summonses 
and deliver them to the marshal who, in 
turn, is to serve the summonses either per- 
sonally or by registered or certified mail. 

Section 1867(a) establishes a method for 
challenging compliance with the selection 
procedures prescribed by the Title. It pro- 
vides that in criminal cases, before the petit 
jury is empaneled and sworn, the defendant 
may move to dismiss the indictment or stay 
the proceedings against him on the ground 
of failure to comply with Sections 1864, 1865, 
or 1866, the operative procedural provisions 
of the Title. The defendant is entitled to 
present in support of his challenge motion 
the testimony of the jury commission to- 
gether with other evidence and, where there 
is evidence“ that there has been a failure 
to comply with Sections 1864, 1865, or 1866, 
any relevant records and papers used by the 
jury commission in the performance of its 
duties which are not public or otherwise 
available. If the court then determines that 
that there has been a substantial failure 
to comply with Section 1864, 1865, or 1866, 
it is required to dismiss the indictment or 
stay the proceedings pending the selection 
of a petit jury in conformity with the Title. 

Section 1867(b) authorizes the Attorney 
General to challenge the selection of petit 
juries in criminal cases in the same manner 
as a defendant may challenge grand or petit 
juries under Subsection (a). If the court 
determines that there has been a substantial 
failure to comply with Sections 1864, 1865, 
or 1866, the court is required to stay the 
proceedings pending the selection of a petit 

ury in conformity with this Title. 

Section 1867(c) provides that the selection 
of petit juries in civil cases may be chal- 
lenged by any party in the same manner as 
by defendants in criminal cases. If the court 
determines that there has been a substantial 
failure to comply with Sections 1864, 1865, or 
1866, it is required to stay the proceedings 
pending the selection of a petit Jury in con- 
formity with the Title. 

The phrase “substantial failure to comply”, 
describing the basis upon which the court 
would be required to sustain a challenge 
under section 1867 (a), (b) or (c), means 
that not any minor deviation from the 
prescribed procedures would require the dis- 
missal of an indictment or a stay of the 
proceedings. On the other hand, the chal- 
lenger would not be required to show that he 
was prejudiced by the non-compliance. 

Section 1867 (d) provides that the pro- 
cedures prescribed by Section 1867 are to be 
the exclusive means by which a person ac- 
cused of a Federal crime or a party in a 
civil case may challenge any jury in his case 
on the ground that such jury was not select- 
ed in conformity with Sections 1864, 1865, or 
1866. This Section also provides, however, 
that private individuals and the United 
States shall not be precluded from pursuing 
other remedies, civil or criminal, which may 
be available for the vindication or enforce- 
ment of any law prohibiting discrimination 
in the selection of persons for service on Fed- 
eral grand or petit jurors. Thus, there would 
be no foreclosure of rights under existing pro- 
cedures to raise a claim that a jury was 
selected in a manner contrary to the Con- 
stitution (or to the prohibitions of Section 
1862), as distinguished from a claim simply 
that there had been a deviation from the 
selection procedures specified in Title I. 

Section 1867(e) prohibits disclosure of the 
contents of any records or papers produced 
in connection with a challenge motion pur- 
suant to Sections 1867(a), (b), or (c), ex- 
cept as may be necessary in the preparation 
or presentation of the case, until after the 
master jury wheel has been emptied and re- 
filled pursuant to Section 1864(f) and all 
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‘persons selected to serve as jurors before 


the master wheel was emptied have com- 
pleted such service. The Section makes it 
clear, however, that the parties to such a 
case will be allowed to inspect and copy 
such records at all reasonable times during 
the pendency of the case. Any person who 
discloses the contents of any record or paper 
in violation of this section may be fined not 
more than $1,000 or imprisoned not more 
than one year, or both. 

This requirement would not supersede 18 
U.S.C. 3432, which requires that persons 
charged with treason or other capital of- 
Tenses be furnished with a list of the names 
and addresses of veniremen at least three 
days before commencement of the trial. 

Section 1868 requires the clerk of the court 
to preserve all of the records and papers 
compiled and maintained by the jury com- 
mission for four years after use or for such 
longer period as may be ordered by a court. 
The four-year period begins to run after the 
master jury wheel is emptied and refilled 
pursuant to Section 1864(f) and after all 
persons selected to serve as jurors before the 
master wheel was emptied have completed 
service. 

During the 4-year period, such records 
and papers are to be kept in the custody of 
the clerk and are to be available for public 
inspection. Prior to that time, these records 
and papers are to be kept confidential by the 
jury commission and are not to be disclosed 
except in connection with a challenge mo- 
tion as provided in section 1867 or except 
as ordered by the court in other proper cir- 
cumstances. 

Section 1869(a) governs excuses and ex- 
clusions from jury service. Entire classes or 
groups of persons could not be excused or 
excluded under this Section. (For a discus- 
sion of class exemptions, see Section 1870, 
below.) The court would be authorized to 
grant a temporary excuse to an individual 
juror for not more than two years upon a 
showing of undue hardship or extreme in- 
convenience. The Section also confirms the 
court’s authority to exclude an individual 
juror upon challenge for cause or upon a 
finding that his service as a juror would 
disrupt the proceedings. 

Provision is also made for exclusion upon 
peremptory challenge. (There would be no 
change in existing substantive law govern- 
ing either challenges for cause or peremptory 
challenges.) In addition, the court would 
have the authority, on its own motion or 
upon challenge by a party, to exclude a per- 
son from service if the court determines that 
such person is unable to fill out a form ap- 
propriate for testing whether he can read, 
write, and understand the English language, 
or is otherwise not qualified pursuant to sub- 
sections 1866(b)(1), (3), or (4). Whenever 
a person is excused or excluded from jury 
service, the jury commission is required to 
note in the space provided on his juror 
qualification form the specific ground of ex- 
cuse or exclusion. 

Section 1869(b) limits the period of time 
that a person may be required to serve as a 
juror. It provides that in any two-year pe- 
riod, no person shall be required to serve as 
a petit juror for more than 30 calendar days 
(except when necessary to complete service 
in a particular case) or to serve on more than 
one grand jury. Moreover, no person shall 
be required to serve as both a grand and 
petit juror in any two-year period. 

Section 1870(a) defines “clerk” and “clerk 
of the court“ to mean the clerk of the U.S. 
district court or any deputy clerk. 

Section 1870(b) defines voter registration 
lists” to mean Official records of persons regis- 
tered to vote in the most recent general Fed- 
eral election. The definition includes appro- 
priate lists of qualified voters (such as lists 
of persons who have actually voted) in States 
(like Alaska) or political subdivisions thereof 
which do not require registration as a pre- 
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requisite to voting and includes eligibility 
lists prepared by Federal examiners in any 
area where the names on such lists have not 
been placed on the State voting rolls. 

Section 1870(c) defines “division” to mean 
one or more divisions of a judicial district 
established by statute, and, in districts in 
which no divisions are established by statute, 
such counties or similar political subdivi- 
sions surrounding the places where court is 
actually held as determined by the chief 
judge of the district, pursuant to section 
1863(a), to constitute separate Jury commis- 
sions to select juries for one, two, or more 
divisions (or for different places of holding 
court), so long as, consistent with subsection 
1864(c), the voter lists from each county or 
similar political subdivision of the district 
are used ag a source of names for one of the 
master wheels in the district. 

Section 1870(d) defines the terms dis- 
trict court of the United States”, “district 
court”, and “court” to mean courts consti- 
tuted under chapter 5 of title 28 and sec- 
tions 1424 and 1611 of title 48 of the United 
States Code. The proviso in this definition 
makes sections 1861, 1862, 1867, and 1869 ap- 
plicable to the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions and the Juvenile Court of 
the District of Columbia, both of which con- 
duct jury trials. 

Section 102 increases fees for grand or petit 
jury service from $10 to $20 per day, and in- 
creases from $14 to $25 per day the amount 
the court may allow for service over 30 days, 
instead of the present $14. This provision 
also increases per diem subsistence payments 
from $10 to $16 per day, and provides for 
reimbursement to jurors for amounts spent 
on toll roads and bridges in connection with 
jury service. 

Section 103(a) renumbers certain provi- 
sions of the present law that are being re- 
tained. 

Section 103(b) governs exemptions of 
classes of persons from jury service. It re- 
states present 28 U.S.C. 1862 (to be renum- 
bered as 28 U.S.C. 1872) which exempts 
servicemen, firemen, policemen and certain 
types of public officials. In addition, it au- 
thorizes the Chief Judge of the district, by 
rule, to exempt other occupational classes 
of persons from jury service based on a find- 
ing that (1) jury service would entail ex- 
treme inconvenience for such class of per- 
sons; (2) requiring such persons to perform 
jury service may adversely affect the public 
interest; and (3) exemption of such persons 
from jury service would not be inconsistent 
with Section 1861 or 1862 of this Title. 

Sections 103 (c) (f) repeal or amend most 
of the provisions of the District of Colum- 
bia Code which now govern the selection of 
juries in the District and make the Title ap- 
plicable to the selection of juries in all the 
courts of the District. As under existing 
law, however, juries for the General Ses- 
sions and Juvenile Courts will continue to 
be selected by the jury commission for the 
District Court for the District of Columbia. 

Section 104 provides that the Title shall 
become effective 180 days after its enact- 
ment, except that the changes in juror and 
witness fees made by Section 102 are to be- 
come effective immediately. The Section 
further provides, however, that the Title 
shall not apply to any case in which an in- 
dictment has been returned or petit jury 
empanelled prior to its effective date; thus, 
it would not operate rétroactively. 

TITLE II—STATE JURIES 


Section 201 provides that no person shall 
be denied the right to an impartial jury, nor 
shall any person be excluded from service as 
a juror, on account of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, or economic status. 

Section 202(a) authorizes the Attorney 
General (here and elsewhere in the Act this 
means the Deputy Attorney General where 
the Attorney General is absent) to institute 
civil proceedings for injunctive relief against 
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State jury officials who are engaged in dis- 
criminatory acts or practices in violation of 
Section 201. Before filing suit, the Attorney 
General must give notice to the State jury 
officials concerning the alleged illegal prac- 
tices and, upon filing suit, he must certify 
that he is satisfied that such officials have 
had a reasonable time to adjust the condi- 
tions alleged in the notice. The State or a 
political subdivision may be joined as a 
party. In such proceedings, the United 
States is liable for costs the same as a private 
person. 

Section 202 (b) confers jurisdiction on the 
Federal district courts of actions instituted 
pursuant to the title and directs that such 
jurisdiction be exercised without regard to 
whether any aggrieved party has exhausted 
any administrative or other remedy. Actions 
brought pursuant to this section are to be 
expedited. 

Section 203 specifies the types of relief that 
the Federal district court may appropriately 
grant in civil actions instituted under this 
title or pursuant to any other law author- 
izing proceedings for injunctive relief 
against discrimination in State court juries. 
If the court finds that the defendants have 
violated the prohibition of discrimination in 
Section 201, it may—in addition to any other 
appropriate relief—enter a decree which 
would (1) prohibit the use of any qualifica- 
tion or ground of exclusion, exemption or 
excuse which is per se invalid or has been 
administered in a discriminatory manner or 
which is so subjective as to vest undue dis- 
cretion in jury officials; (2) require the use of 
objective criteria in determining qualifica- 
tions, exclusions, exemptions, or excuses; (3) 
require maintenance of such records as may 
be necessary to show, in the future, whether 
discrimination is being practiced; and (4) 
appoint a master to perform the duties of 
the State jury officials. 

Section 204 (a)-(e) governs the disclosure 
and development of information in both 
Federal and State court proceedings to deter- 
mine whether prohibited discrimination re- 
sults from the jury selection system used in a 
particular State court. This Section provides 
a challenge procedure which may be used by 
the Attorney General in a suit under the 
Title, by private litigants residing in the area 
who seek to enforce the prohibition against 
discrimination by a civil action under 42 
U.S.C. 1983, or by a defendant in a State crim- 
inal case. The procedures would apply in 
habeas corpus or other collateral criminal 
proceedings, but only when the judgment of 
conviction was entered after enactment of the 
Title. State laws or procedures which pro- 
vide more liberal discovery or burden of proof 
rules (from the standpoint of the party 
alleging discrimination) would remain in 
effect, but more restrictive State laws or pro- 
cedures would be superseded. 

Upon the filing of an allegation of dis- 
crimination, appropriate State officials are re- 
quired to furnish a “written statement of 
jury selection information.” This statement 
is to describe in detail the procedures fol- 
lowed by the State jury officials in selecting 
jurors—including the sources of names of 
prospective jurors, the criteria used in deter- 
mining qualifications for jury service, and the 
methods used for summoning jurors and 
assigning them to jury panels. The com- 
plaining party may cross-examine jury offi- 
cials and introduce any other relevant 
evidence that may be available in support of 
the challenge. If, at that point, there is 
“evidence” of discrimination (intended to be 
a relatively slight burden), the complaining 
party is given access to any other relevant 
records of jury selection which are not other- 
wise publicly available and these may be in- 
troduced in support of the challenge. If the 
court then determines that there is probable 
cause to believe that discrimination has oc- 
curred, it is the responsibility of the State to 
produce additional evidence demonstrating 
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that the alleged discrimination did not occur. 
If the State fails to do so, the court would 
sustain the allegation of discrimination and 
grant appropriate relief. 

Section 204(d) authorizes the court to 
direct that the contents of any records 
produced in a challenge proceeding shall not 
be disclosed (except as may be necessary in 
the preparation and presentation of the 
case) during such period of time as such 
records are not available for public inspec- 
tion under State law. (Disclosure of such 
records by the Attorney General and his 
representatives would be governed by Sec- 
tion 205(b), which similarly prohibits dis- 
closure except to the Congress, other gov- 
ernment agencies, and in judicial proceed- 
ings, unless otherwise ordered by a Federal 
court.) Any person who discloses the con- 
tents of any record in violation of this Sec- 
tion may be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

Section 205(a) requires State jury officials 
to preserve all records and papers prepared 
or obtained in the performance of their du- 
ties for four years. The four-year period 

to run following the completion of 
service by all persons whose consideration 
for service as jurors was the subject of such 
records and papers. If some records are used 
indefinitely, they must be preserved indefi- 
nitely. Any person who steals, conceals, or 
alters any record required to be preserved 
by this Section would be subject to a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for 
not more than one year, or both. 

Section 205(b) provides that any record 
or paper required by Section 205(a) to be 
preserved shall, upon demand in writing, be 
made available for inspection, reproduction, 
and copying by the Attorney General or his 
representative. During such period of time 
as such records are not available for public 
inspection under State law (unless other- 
wise ordered by a Federal court), neither the 
Attorney General nor any employee of the 
Department of Justice shall disclose the con- 
tents of any such record except to the Con- 
gress, governmental agencies, and in the 
preparation and presentation of any case or 
proceeding before any court or grand jury. 
Jurisdiction is conferred on the Federal dis- 
trict courts to compel the production of such 
records by appropriate process. 

Section 206: Subsection (a) defines the 
term “state court” to include any court of 
any State, county, parish, city, town, munic- 
ipality, or other political subdivision of any 
State. This definition is intended to cover 
all State and local courts of every kind. 

Subsection (b) defines the term “jury 
official” to mean any person or group of per- 
sons, including judicial officers”, 1. e., 
judges, who select, summon or impanel grand 
or petit juries in any State court. This 
definition is intended to cover any person 
who has any duty relating to the selection 
of jurors in State courts. 

Subsection (c) provides that the phrase 
“wheel, box, or similar device“ means the 
jury selection devices ordinarily connoted 
by those terms and includes as well any 
file, list, or other compilation of names of 
persons prepared by a jury official. 

Subsection (d) defines the term “political 
subdivision” to mean any county, parish, 
city, town, municipality, or other territorial 
subdivision of any State. 

Section 207 makes it clear that the reme- 
dies provided in the Title are not intended 
to preclude individuals or governmental 
agencies from pursuing other remedies, civil 
or criminal, which may be available for the 
enforcement of any law prohibiting dis- 
crimination in the selection of jurors in 
State courts. 

Section 208 provides that the Title shall 
become effective 180 days after the date of 
its enactment. It further provides, how- 
ever, that the Title shall not apply to cases 
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in which an indictment has been returned or 
a petit jury empanelled prior to its effective 
date. 


TITLE INI—CIVIL RIGHTS INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 


Section 301 authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral, whenever there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that any person is about to engage 
or continue to engage in any pattern or prac- 
tice which would deprive another of any 
right, privilege, or immunity granted, se- 
cured, or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States on account of such 
other’s race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin, to institute for or in the name of the 
United States a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for temporary or permanent pre- 
ventive or mandatory relief, including appli- 
cation for temporary restraining order or 
preliminary injunction, permanent injunc- 
tion, or order requiring posting of a bond to 
secure compliance with orders of the court. 
Aggrieved persons may also institute pro- 
ceedings in their own behalf against single 
acts of discrimination. 

Section 302 authorizes the Attorney Gen- 
eral (in pattern or practice cases) and the 
aggrieved person to bring suits for injunctive 
relief against persons who deny or hinder 
another in the exercise of such other's law- 
ful right to speak, assemble, petition or 
otherwise express himself for the purpose of 
securing recognition of or protection for 
equal enjoyment of rights, privileges, and 
opportunities free from discrimination on 
account of such other's race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

Section 303 provides that nothing in Title 
III shall be construed to limit any remedy 
available under any other law. This means 
that where the Attorney General presently 
has authority to bring suits based upon 
single acts of discrimination—as in the vot- 
ing fleld, for example—the pattern or prac- 
tice requirement in Title I1l—which could 
also be used as authority to bring voting dis- 
crimination suits—would not be read to pre- 
vent the Attorney General from acting in 
single act situations under existing law where 
the new and old laws overlap. Section 303 
also confers jurisdiction on the Federal dis- 
trict courts of proceedings instituted under 
this Title and provides that such courts shall 
exercise jurisdiction without regard to 
whether the party bringing the action shall 
have exhausted administrative or other rem- 
edies that may be provided by law. The 
United States is to be liable for costs as a 
private person in such proceedings. 


TITLE IV- HOUSING 


Section 401 declares the policy of the 
United States to prevent discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin in the purchase, rental, financing, use 
and occupancy of housing throughout the 
Nation. 

Section 402(a) defines “person” to include 
one or more individuals, corporations, part- 
nerships, labor organizations, or other legal 
entities. 

Section 402(b) defines “dwelling” to in- 
clude any building or structure or portion 
thereof, whether in existence or under con- 
struction, which is in, or is designed, in- 
tended, or arranged for, residential use by 
one or more individuals or families. 

Section 402(c) defines ‘discriminatory 
housing practice” to mean an act that is 
unlawful under Sections 403 or 404. 

Section 402(d) provides that a person 
shall be deemed to be in the business of 
building, developing, selling, renting, or leas- 
ing dwellings if he has, within the preceding 
twelve months, participated as either princi- 
pal or agent in three or more transactions 
involving the sale, rental, or lease of a dwell- 
ing or an interest in a dwelling. 

Section 402, last clause provides that noth- 
ing in the Title shall affect the right of a 
person or his authorized agent to rent or 
refuse to rent rooms in his home for any 
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reason, or for no reason, or to change his 
tenants as often as he may desire. 

Section 403(a) makes it unlawful for any 
real estate broker, agent, or salesman, or any 
other person in the business of building, de- 
veloping, selling, renting, or leasing dwell- 
ings, or any employee or agent of such per- 
sons (1) to refuse to sell, rent, or lease, or 
negotiate for the sale, rental, or lease of, or 
otherwise deny, a dwelling to any person be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin; (2) to discriminate in the terms, con- 
ditions, or privileges of sale, rental, or lease, 
or in the provision of services or facilities in 
connection therewith because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin; (3) to make, 
print, or publish, or cause to be made, 
printed, or published, any oral or written 
notice or advertisement with respect to the 
sale, rental, or lease of a dwelling that indi- 
cates any preference, limitation, or discrim- 
ination based on race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin or an intention to make any 
such preference, limitation or discrimina- 
tion; (4) to refuse or fail to show a dwelling 
which he is authorized to show, fail to sub- 
mit promptly to his principal any offer to 
buy, rent, or lease, or fail or refuse to use 
his best efforts to consummate any sale, 
rental, or lease, because of race, color, reli- 
gion, or national origin; (5) to represent to 
any person because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin that a dwelling is not avail- 
able for inspection, sale, rental, or lease when 
it is In fact so available; (6) to deny to any 
person because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or because of the race, color, 
religion, or national origin of the person he 
represents or may represent, access to or par- 
ticipation in any multiple-listing service or 
other service or facilities related to the busi- 
mess of selling or renting dwellings; (7) to 
engage in any act or practice the purpose 
of which is to limit or restrict the avail- 
abllity of housing to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin; or 
(8) to induce or attempt to induce any per- 
son to sell, rent or lease a dwelling in a par- 
ticular neighborhood as part of a com- 
mercial scheme or enterprise involving the 
encouragement of residents of one race, 
color, religion, or national origin to leave the 
neighborhood because of the present or pro- 
spective residence in the neighborhood of a 
person or persons of another race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin, or the asserted ef- 
fect of such residence. 

Section 403(b) is a “Mrs. Murphy” pro- 
vision which exempts an owner who might 
otherwise have been covered under the sec- 
tion, with respect to the sale, rental, or lease 
of a portion of a building containing living 
quarters occupied or intended to be occupied 
by no more than four families living inde- 
pendently of each other if the owner oc- 
cupies one of such living quarters as his 
residence. 

Section 403(c) permits any religious or 
denominational institution, or any chari- 
table or educational institution or organiza- 
tion which is operated, supervised, or con- 
trolled by or in conjunction with a religious 
organization, or any bona fide private club 
or fraternal organization, to give preference 
to persons of the same religion or denomina- 
tion, or to members of such private club or 
fraternal organization, or to make such 
selection as is calculated to promote the 
religious principles or the aims, purposes, or 
fraternal principles for which it is established 
or maintained. 

Section 408(d) provides that nothing in 
the Section shall affect any liability for 
payment of a real estate or other commission. 

Section 403(e) permits a real estate brok- 
er, agent or salesman to discriminate if he 
does so under the express written instruc- 
tions of an owner who is not subject to the 
Title with respect to the sale, rental or lease 
of his dwelling, if the broker, agent or sales- 
man did not encourage, solicit or induce 
such instructions. 
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Section 404 makes it unlawful for any 
bank, sayings and loan institution, credit 
union, insurance company, or other person 
regularly engaged in the business of lend- 
ing money for the purchase, construction, 
improvement, repair, or maintenance of 
dwellings to refuse to make such loans, or 
to discriminate in their terms or conditions, 
because of the race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin of the borrower or of the pro- 
spective occupants of the dwellings involved. 

Section 405 prohibits any person from in- 
timidating, threatening, coercing, or inter- 
fering with any person in the exercise or en- 
joyment of, or because he has exercised or 
enjoyed or aided or encouraged another in 
the exercise or enjoyment of, any right 
granted by Section 403 or 404. 

Section 406(a) provides that the rights 
granted in Sections 403, 404, and 405 may be 
enforced by civil actions in appropriate 
Federal, State or local courts. Any such ac- 
tion must be brought within 6 months after 
the violation occurred. 

Section 406(b) provides that in actions 
brought under Section 406(a), a Federal 
court may waive the payment of fees, costs, 
or security and may appoint an attorney for 
any party or parties. State and local courts 
are given like authority to the extent not 
inconsistent with their laws and procedure. 

Section 406(c) authorizes the court to 
grant appropriate injunctive relief and 
award actual damages or, in the alternative, 
if the defendant has received or agreed to 
receive compensation for services during 
the course of which the discriminatory hous- 
ing practice occurred, to award damages in 
an amount not exceeding such compensa- 
tion. 

Section 406(d) provides that when a case 
is brought under Section 406(a) alleging a 
discriminatory housing practice which is 
prohibited by an applicable State or local 
law and from which relief can be obtained 
under State or local law, the court may, upon 
issuance of a temporary injunction or other 
appropriate order preserving the complain- 
ant's right to obtain all relief, including the 
opportunity to buy or rent the specific dwell- 
ing with respect to which the alleged dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred, stay 
the action for up to 30 days pending referral 
by the court or by the complainant, as ap- 
propriate, to the relevant State or local au- 
thorities. At the end of the initial stay, the 
court may order a further stay for such ad- 
ditional period as it deems appropriate or 
pending termination of State or local pro- 
ceedings, if it believes the State or local pro- 
ceedings will proceed expeditiously and that 
a further stay will serve the interests of jus- 
tice. In the event of such a further stay, 
the court may continue or withdraw any or- 
ders it has previously issued, as justice re- 
quires. Issuance or withdrawal of any tem- 
porary injunction or other order may be 
conditioned upon the posting of reasonable 
bond or other security. If the court directs 
the complainant to make reasonable efforts 
to initiate proceedings under State or local 
law and the complainant fails to do so and 
does not show good cause for such failure, 
the court may, in its discretion, dismiss the 
action. 

Section 407(a) authorizes the Attorney 
General to bring a civil action for preventive 
relief if he has reasonable cause to believe 
that any person or group of persons is en- 
gaged in a pattern or practice of resistance 
to the full enjoyment of any of the rights 
granted by Title Iv. 

Section 407(b) authorizes the Attorney 
General to intervene in a civil action brought 
by a private person in a Federal court under 
Title IV if he certifies that the action is of 
general public importance. In such case, 
the United States shall be entitled to the 
same relief as if it had instituted the action, 

Section 408(a) establishes a Fair Housing 
Board of five members appointed by the 
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President with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. No more than three members of the 
Board may be of the same political party. 
Members will have staggered terms of five 
years each, and shall be compensated at the 
rate of $25,000 per annum, except for the 
chairman, to be designated by the President, 
who shall receive $25,500 per annum, 

Section 408(b) authorizes the Board, in 
accordance with civil service laws, to appoint 
and fix the compensation of such officers and 
employees and make such other expenditures 
as may be necessary to carry out it functions. 

Section 408(c) authorizes the Board to 
issue necessary rules and regulations, to dele- 
gate any or all of its powers to any three or 
more of its members, and to delegate its 
authority to conduct hearings to any mem- 
ber, agent, or agency. 

Section 408(d) authorizes the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to investi- 
gate violations of sections 403, 404, and 405, 
either on the basis of available information 
giving reasonable grounds for belief that a 
violation has occurred or upon receipt of a 
written complaint from a person alleging 
that he is aggrieved by a violation. 

Section 408(e) provides that the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development, for 
purposes of investigation, and the Board, for 
purposes of hearing, shall have the same 
powers and be subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as are provided for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, under 29 U.S.C. 
161. 

Section 408(f) provides that if the Secre- 
tary finds, after investigation, that a violation 
has occurred, he shall file a written complaint 
with the Board so stating, and stating the 
facts. The Secretary shall also serve a copy of 
the complaint on the person or persons 
charged with the violation. 

Section 408 (g) provides that the Board 
shall set a hearing after it receives a com- 
plaint, no sooner than 10 days after service 
of a copy of the complaint on the person or 
persons charged. The Secretary is to desig- 
nate a person to present evidence in support 
of the complaint. 

Section 408(h) requires that, except as 
provided in Sections 408(f) and 408(g), the 
Board shall conduct its hearings and issue 
and enforce its orders in the same manner, 
and shall be subject to the same conditions 
and limitations and appellate procedures, as 
are provided for the National Labor Relations 
Board under 29 U.S.C. 160(b), (e), (d), (e), 
(f), (g). (i), and (j), and that all parties 
to the hearing shall have the same rights as 
are therein provided. The provisions of 29 
U.S.C, 160(c) relative to reinstatement of em- 
ployees and to complaints under 29 U.S.C. 
158 (a) (1) or (a) (2) are expressly made in- 
applicable. Violations are to be treated in the 
same manner as unfair labor practices under 
29 U.S.C. 160. 

Section 408 (1) authorizes the Secretary to 
delegate any of his powers or duties under 
the Title. 

Section 409 directs the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development to study and 
publish reports on discriminatory housing 
practices, cooperate with and render tech- 
nical assistance to private or public agencies, 
including the Community Relations Service, 
and administer his Department's programs 
in a manner affirmatively to further the 
policies of Title IV. 

Section 410 provides that State and local 
fair housing laws shall not be invalidated 
or limited by Title IV, except to the extent 
that they purport to require or permit dis- 
criminatory housing practices, 

Section 411 provides that all cases of crim- 
inal contempt arising under Title IV shall be 
governed by Section 1101 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (41 U.S.C. 2000(h) ). 

Section 412 preserves any other existing 
rights or authority which the United States, 
or any of its agencies or officers, may have to 
bring or intervene in any civil action or to 
bring any criminal prosecution. 
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TITLE V—INTERFERENCE WITH RIGHTS 


Section 501(a) makes it a crime for any 
person, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force, to in- 
jure, intimidate or otherwise interfere with, 
or to attempt to injure, intimidate, or in- 
terfere with, any person because of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin while 
he is lawfully engaging or seeking to engage 
in any of the nine protected areas of ac- 
tivity. Each area of activity is described in 
specific terms in order to make definite and 
certain the conduct which is prohibited. 

Section 501(b) makes it a crime for any 
person, whether acting under color of law 
or otherwise, by force or threat of force, to 
injure, intimidate, or otherwise interfere 
with, or attempt to injure, intimidate, or in- 
terfere with any person to discourage lawful 
participation by such person or any other 
person or class of persons in any of the activi- 
ties or benefits described in section 501(a) 
or because any such person has participated 
or sought to participate in such activities, 
or urged or aided others to so participate or 
engage in speech or peaceful assembly oppos- 
ing any denial of the opportunity to so par- 
ticipate. Specifically, this provision makes it 
a crime to resort to force or threat of force to 
discourage the victim or any other person or 
class of persons from lawfully participating 
or seeking to participate in any of the activi- 
ties or benefits without discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, or national 
origin. In addition, it makes it a crime to 
use force or the threat of force against any 
person. because he has (1) so participated 
or sought to so participate, or (2) urged or 
aided others to so participate, or (3) en- 
gaged in speech or peaceful assembly oppos- 
ing any denial of the opportunity to so par- 
ticipate in any of the described activities. 

Section 501(c) makes it a crime for any 
person, whether or not acting under color 
of law, by force or threat of force, to in- 
jure, intimidate or otherwise interfere with, 
or attempt to injure, intimidate or inter- 
fere with, any public official or other person 
to discourage such or person (e. g., 
members of school boards, proprietors of 
restaurants, employers), from affording 
equal treatment to those participating or 
seeking to participate in any of the described 
activities or benefits or because he has af- 
forded another person or class of persons 
such equal treatment. 

The penalties for violations of sections 
501 (a), (b), or (e) are graduated depending 
upon whether actual physical injury re- 
sults. If no one is actually harmed, penal- 
ties are limited to a $1,000 fine or 1 year im- 
prisonment or both; if bodily injury results, 
the maximum penalties are a $10,000 fine or 
10 years imprisonment or both; and if death 
results, the defendant is subject to impris- 
onment for any term of years or for life. 

Section 502 makes it unlawful for any per- 
son to move or travel in interstate or foreign 
commerce or use any facility in interstate or 
foreign commerce, including the mail, with 
intent to (1) incite, promote, encourage, or 
carry on, or facilitate the incitement, promo- 
tion, encouragement, or carrying on of, a 
riot or other violent civil disturbance; or 
(2) commit any crime of violence, arson, 
bombing, or other act which is a felony or 
high misdemeanor under Federal or State 
law, in furtherance of, or during commis- 
sion of, any act specified in paragraph (1) of 
the section; or (3) assist, encourage, or in- 
struct any person to commit or perform any 
act specified in paragraphs (1) and (2) of 
the section, if after such movement or 
travel, or use of the facilities of, interstate 
or foreign commerce, he performs or at- 
tempts to perform any act specified in para- 
graphs (1), (2), and (3) of the section. The 
maximum penalties for a violation of this 
section are a fine of not more than $10,000 
15 Rug proce not more than five years, or 
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Section 503 amends present Sections 241 
and 242 of the Federal criminal code to au- 
thorize increased penalties where bodily in- 
jury or death results from a violation. 

Section 504 provides that nothing con- 
tained in Title V shall be construed as indi- 
cating an intent on the part of Congress to 
occupy the field in which any provisions of 
the Title operate to the exclusion of State 
laws on the same subject matter, nor shall 
any provision of this Title be construed as 
invalidating any provision of State law un- 
less such provision is inconsistent with 
Title V. 


TITLE VI—PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC 
PACILITIES 


Section 601 amends Title III of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964; Sections 301-306 of the 
amended Title III are described below: 

Section 301 would authorize the Attorney 
General to institute civil actions for desegre- 
gation of public schools and public facilities 
against officials who are denying persons on 
account of their race, color, religion, or 
national origin the equal protection of the 
laws with respect to such facilities. The 
Section also authorizes the Attorney General 
to bring civil actions whenever he has rea- 
sonable grounds to believe that private in- 
dividuals or public officials are intimidating 
or otherwise interfering with the right of 
persons to equal protection of the laws with 
respect to public schools and facilities. 

Section 302 provides that in suits brought 
under Section 301, the United States shall 
be Mable for costs the same as a private 
litigant. It further provides that before the 
Attorney General may institute a proceeding 
under section 301(a), he is required to first 
give notice to the appropriate State or local 
authorities that he has reasonable cause to 
believe that a person or class of persons has 
been denied or is about to be denied the 
equal protection of the laws on account of 
race, color, religion, or national origin with 
respect to any public school or public facility 
and to certify that he is satisfied that such 
officials have had a reasonable time to adjust 
the conditions alleged in the notice. 

Section 303 provides that the phrases 
“public school“ and public college“, as used 
in Title III, shall have the same meanings as 
in Section 401 (e) of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

Section 304 confers on the Federal district 
courts jurisdiction of proceedings instituted 
under Title III. 

Section 305 makes it clear that the Title 
does not adversely affect other existing rights 
to obtain judicial relief against discrimi- 
nation in public schools and facilities. 

Section 306 provides that nothing in the 
title shall empower any federal official or 
federal court to issue any order seeking to 
achieve a racial balance in any school by 
requiring the transportation of pupils from 
one school to another or from one school 
district to another in order to achieve such 
a racial balance, or otherwise enlarge exist- 
ing powers of the courts to insure compli- 
ance with constitutional standards. 

Section 602 would repeal, as unnecessary, 
Sections 407 through 410 of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

TITLE VII—PRESERVATION OF ELECTION RECORDS 


Section 701 would add a new Section 307 
to Title III of the Civil Rights Act of 1960. 
The new Section would permit waiver of the 
1960 Act requirement that State and local 
election officials preserve, for a period of at 
least 22 months following any general, spe- 
cial, or primary Federal election, all records 
and papers relating to registration or any 
other act requisite to voting in Federal elec- 
tions. State or local officials subject to the 
records retention provisions of the 1960 Act 
would be authorized by the new Section to 
petition the Attorney General for permis- 
sion to destroy ballots, tally sheets, or other 
election materials prior to the end of the 22- 
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month period. The petition must set out the 

grounds on which destruction is requested 

and shall contain such additional informa- 
tion as the Attorney General may require. 

If the Attorney General determines that the 

destruction of these materials will not hin- 

der, prevent, or interfere with the accom- 
plishment of the purposes of the Civil Rights 

Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964, and of the Vot- 

ing Rights Act of 1965, he may grant the 

petition in whole or in part, and upon such 
terms and conditions as he may prescribe. 
TITLE VIII—MISCELLANEOUS 

Section 801 requires the Attorney General 
to submit an annual report to the Congress 
and to the President concerning enforce- 
ment of, and activities undertaken pursu- 
ant to, all civil rights statutes of the United 
States by each department, agency, board, 
commission, instrumentality, and establish- 
ment of the United States. The first such 
report is due to be submitted by September 
15, 1967. 

Section 802 authorizes the appropriation 
of such sums as are necessary to carry out 
the provisions of the Act. 

Section 803 provides that if any provision 
of the Act is held invalid, the remainder of 
the Act shall not be affected thereby. 

H.R. 14765, REFLECTING THE AMENDMENTS To 
BR PROPOSED BY THE 10 MEMBERS OF THE 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE SIGNING THIS STATE- 
MENT 
An Act to assure nondiscrimination in Fed- 
eral and State jury selection and service, 
to facilitate the desegregation of public 
education and other public facilities, to 
provide judicial relief against discrimi- 
natory housing practices, to prescribe pen- 
alties for certain acts of violence or in- 
timidation, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That this 

Act may be cited as the “Civil Rights Act of 

1966”. 

TITLE I 

Sec. 101. The analysis and sections 1861 
and 1863 through 1869 of chapter 121 of title 
28, United States Code, are amended to read 
as follows: 


“Chapter 121—Juries; trial by jury 
“Sec, 
“1861. 
“1862. 
1863. 
“1864, 
“1865. 


Declaration of policy. 

Discrimination prohibited. 

Jury commission, 

Master jury wheel. 

Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel. 

Qualifications for jury service. 

Challenging compliance with selec. 
tion procedures. 

Maintenance and inspection of 
records. 

Exclusion from jury service. 

Definitions. 


“1866. 
“1867. 


“1868. 


“1869, 
“1870. 
“1871. 
“1872. 
“1873. 
“1874. Issues of fact in Supreme Court. 
“1875. Admiralty and maritime cases. 

“1876. Actions on bonds and specialties. 
“$1861, Declaration of policy. 

“It is the policy of the United States that 
all litigants in Federal courts entitled to trial 
by jury shall have the right to a jury 
selected from a cross section of the com- 
munity in the district or division wherein 
the court convenes; It is further the policy 
of the United States that all qualified 
citizens shall have the opportunity to serve 
on grand and petit juries in the district 
courts of the United States and shall have 
an obligation to serve as jurors when sum- 
moned for that purpose. 

“$1862. Discrimination prohibited 

“No citizen shall be excluded from service 

as grand or petit juror in the district courts 
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of the United States on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status. 


“§ 1863, Jury commission 

“(a) There shall be a jury commission for 
each district court of the United States 
composed of the clerk of the court [and a 
citizen appointed by the court as a jury 
commissioner: Provided, That the court may 
establish a separate jury commission for 
one or more divisions of the judicial district 
by appointing an additional citizen as a jury 
commissioner to serve with the clerk for 
such division or divisions. The jury com- 
missioner shall during his tenure in office 
reside in the judicial district or division for 
which appointed, shall not belong to the 
same political party as the clerk serving 
with -him J and one or more citizens ap- 
pointed by the court as jury commissioners; 
except that the court may establish a sep- 
arate jury commission for one or more di- 
visions of the judicial district by appointing 
one or more citizens as jury commissioners 
to serve with the clerk for such division or 
divisions. In no event shall more than one- 
half of the jury commissioners so appointed 
to any jury commission belong to the same 
political party as the clerk serving with 
them on such jury commission. Each jury 
commissioner shall during his tenure in 
office reside in the judicial district or di- 
vision for which appointed, and shall receive 
compensation to be fixed by the chief judge 
of the district at a rate not to exceed $50 per 
day for each day necessarily employed in 
the performance of his duties, plus reim- 
bursement for travel, subsistence, and other 
necessary expenses incurred by him in the 
performance of such duties. 

“(b) In the performance of its duties, the 
jury commission shall act under the super- 
vision of the chief judge of the district. 


“§ 1864. Master jury wheel 

“(a) Each jury commission shall main- 
tain a master jury wheel and shall place in 
the master wheel names selected at random 
from the voter registration lists of persons 
residing in the judicial district or division it 
serves: Provided, That the judicial council 
of the circuit, with such advice as the chief 
Judge of the district may offer, shall pre- 
scribe some other source or sources of names 
for the master wheel in addition to the voter 
registration lists where necessary, in the 
judgment of the council, to protect the 
rights secured by section 1862 of this title. 

£“(b) The jury commission shall place in 
the master wheel a number of names equal 
to at least one-half of one per centum of the 
total number of persons of voting age resid- 
ing in the district or division, unless the 
Chief Judge of the district with the concur- 
rence of the judicial council of the circuit 
determines that maintenance of such a num- 
ber in the master jury wheel is unnecessary 
and burdensome and the Chief Judge with 
the concurrence of the Judicial council pre- 
scribes a lesser number of names: Provided, 
That in no event shall the number so pre- 
scribed be less than three times the number 
of jurors actually called for jury service dur- 
ing the preceding calendar year.] 

“(b) The jury commission shall place in 
the master wheel the names of at least one- 
halj of one per centum of the total number 
of persons listed on the voter registration 
lists for the district or division (or, if sowrces 
in addition to voter registration lists have 
been prescribed pursuant to subsection (a), 
at least one-half of one per centum of the 
total number of persons of voting age resid- 
ing in the district or division according to 
the most recent decennial census) Provided, 
That in no event shall the jury commission 
place in the master wheel the names of fewer 
than one thousand persons. 

“(c) The master jury wheel shall contain 
names of persons residing in each of the 
counties, parishes, or similar political sub- 
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divisions within the judicial district or di- 
vision. 

“(d) The chief judge of the district shall 
prescribe, by rule, definite and certain pro- 
cedures to be followed by the jury commis- 
sion in making the random selection of 
names required by subsections (a), (b), and 
(c) of this section. 

„(e) State, local, and Federal officials hay- 
ing custody, possession, or control of voter 
registration lists or other appropriate rec- 
ords shall make such lists and records avail- 
able to the jury commission for inspection, 
reproduction, and copying at all reasonable 
times as the commission may deem neces- 
sary and proper for the performance of its 
duties under this title. The district courts 
shall have jurisdiction upon application by 
the Attorney General to compel compliance 
with this subsection by appropriate process. 

“(f) The jury commission shall in accord- 
ance with this section (1) from time to time, 
as necessary, place additional names in the 
master wheel and (2) [between November 15 
and December 31 of each even-numbered 
year empty and refill the master wheel.J 
Not later than July 1 of each odd-numbered 
year empty and refill the master wheel. 


“$ 1865. Drawing of names from the master 
jury wheel 

“(a) From time to time as necessary the 
jury commission shall publicly draw at ran- 
dom from the master jury wheel the names 
of as many persons as may be required for 
jury service, prepare an alphabetical list of 
the names drawn, which list shall not be dis- 
closed to any person except pursuant to sec- 
tions 1867 and 1868 of this title and summon 
by certified mail the persons whose names 
are drawn. Each person whose name is 
drawn, unless he claims exemption from 
jury service pursuant to section 1872 of this 
title and subsection (b) of this section, shall 
appear before the clerk and fill out a juror 
qualification form to be prescribed by the 
Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts. Cin consultation with the Attorney 
General] Such person shall receive those 
fees and travel allowances provided in section 
1871, title 28, United States Code. The form 
shall elicit his name, address, age, sex, edu- 
cation, race, occupation, length of residence 
within the judicial district, prior jury service, 
and citizenship and whether he has any 
physical or mental infirmity impairing his 
capacity to serve as a juror, is able to read, 
write, speak, and understand the English 
language, has been convicted in any State 
or Federal court of record of a crime punish- 
able by imprisonment for more than one year 
and has not had his civil rights restored by 
pardon or amnesty, and has a charge pending 
against him for the commission of such a 
crime. The clerk shall examine the form to 
determine whether it is filled out completely 
and responsively and shall call any omissions 
or apparent errors to the attention of such 
person who shall make such corrections or 
additions as may be necessary. If any person 
summoned is unable to fill out the form, the 
clerk shall do it for him and indicate on the 
form the fact that he has done so and the 
reason therefor: Provided, That in any dis- 
trict or division where the chief judge of the 
district with the concurrence of the judicial 
council of the circuit determines that the 
requirement of a personal appearance before 
the clerk to fill out a juror qualification form 
would entail undue hardship or undue in- 
convenience for persons whose names are 
drawn from the master wheel, the clerk shall 
mail to every person whose name is drawn 
from the master jury wheel a juror qualifica- 
tion form with instructions to fill out and 
return the form duly signed to the clerk by 
mail within ten days. Any person who fails 
to return a juror qualification form as in- 
structed shall be summoned by the clerk 
forthwith to appear before the clerk to fill 
out a juror qualification form: Provided, 
further, That any person who returns an 
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executed juror qualification form to the 
clerk by mail and who is subsequently sum- 
moned for jury service may be required by 
the clerk or the court to fill out another 
juror qualification form. 

“(b) Any person summoned pursuant to 
subsection (a) of this section who fails to 
appear as directed shall be ordered by the 
court forthwith to appear and show cause for 
his failure to comply with the summons. 
Any person who fails to appear pursuant to 
such order or who fails to show good cause 
for noncompliance with the summons may be 
fined not more than $100 or imprisoned not 
more than three days, or both: Provided, 
That any person summoned (or to whom a 
juror qualification form has been mailed by 
the clerk for execution) who is exempt from 
jury service pursuant to section 1872 of this 
title may state the basis for his exemption in 
the space provided on the summons (or juror 
qualification form) and return the summons 
(or juror qualification form) duly signed to 
the clerk by mail. Any person who willfully 
misrepresents a material fact concerning his 
exemption from jury service or concerning 
his qualifications for jury service on a sum- 
mons or juror qualification form for the pur- 
pose of avoiding or securing service as a juror 
may be fined not more than $100 or im- 
prisoned not more than three days, or both. 


“$ 1866. Qualifications for jury service 

„(a) The jury commission shall determine 
solely on the basis of information provided on 
the juror qualification form or the returned 
summons whether a person is qualified for 
or exempt from jury service: Provided, That 
such determination shall be made by the 
court if other objective evidence obtained by 
the jury commission indicates that a person 
is not qualified pursuant to subparagraphs 
(1), (3), or (4) of subsection (b) hereof. 
The jury commission shall enter such deter- 
mination in the space provided on the juror 
qualification form and the alphabetical list of 
names drawn from the master jury wheel. If 
a person did not appear in response to a sum- 
mons, such fact shall be noted on said list. 
Whenever a person is determined to be not 
qualified for jury service, the jury commis- 
sion shall note on the space provided on the 
juror qualification form the specific ground 
of disqualification. 

“(b) In making such determination the 
jury commission or the court shall deem any 
person qualified to serve on grand and petit 
juries in the district court unless he— 

“(1) is not a citizen of the United States 
twenty-one years old who has resided for a 
period of one year within the judicial dis- 
trict; 

“(2) is unable to read, write, speak, and 
understand the English language; 

(3) is incapable, by reason of mental or 
physical infirmity, to render efficient jury 
service; or 

“(4) has a charge pending against him for 
the commission of, or has been convicted in 
a State or Federal court of record of a crime 
punishable by imprisonment for more than 
one year and his civil rights have not been 
restored by pardon or amnesty. 

“(e) The jury commission shall maintain 
a qualified juror wheel and shall place in 
such wheel names of persons determined to 
be qualified as jurors. From time to time, 
the jury commission shall publicly draw from 
the qualified juror wheel such number of 
names of persons as may be required for 
assignment to grand and petit jury panels. 
The jury commission or the clerk shall pre- 
pare a separate list of names of persons as- 
signed to each grand and petit jury panel. 

“(d) When the court orders a grand or 
petit jury to be drawn the clerk shall issue 
summons for the required number of jurors 
and deliver them to the marshal for service. 

“Each person drawn for jury service may 
be served personally or by registered or certi- 
fied mail addressed to such person at his 
usual residence or business address. 
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“Such service shall be made by the 
marshal who shall attach to his return the 
addressee’s receipt for the registered or certi- 
fied summons, where service is made by mail. 
“$1867. Challenging compliance with selec- 

tion procedures 

„(a) In criminal cases, [prior to the intro- 
duction of evidence at trial,J before the petit 
jury is empaneled and sworn, the defendant 
may move to dismiss the indictment or stay 
the proceeding him on the ground 
of substantial failure to comply with sec- 
tions 1864, 1865, or 1866 of this title. The 
defendant shall be entitled to present in 
support of such motion the testimony of 
the jury commission together with other evi- 
dence and, where there is evidence that 
there has been a failure to comply with sec- 
tions 1864, 1865, or 1866, any relevant rec- 
ords and papers used by the jury commis- 
sion in the performance of its duties which 
are not public or otherwise available. If the 
court determines that there has been a sub- 
stantial failure to comply with sections 1864, 
1865, or 1866, the court shall dismiss the 
indictment or stay the proceedings pending 
the selection of a petit jury in conformity 
with this title. 

“(b) In criminal cases, before the petit 
jury is empaneled and sworn, the Attorney 
General may move to stay the proceedings 
on the ground of substantial failure to com- 
ply with sections 1864, 1865, or 1866 of this 
tile. The Attorney General shall be entitied 
to present in support of such motion the 
testimony of the jury commission together 
with other evidence and, where there is evi- 
dence that there has been a failure to com- 
ply with sections 1864, 1865, or 1866, any 
relevant records and papers used by the 
jury commission in the performance of its 
duties which are not public or otherwise 
available. If the court determines that there 
has been a substantial failure to comply 
with sections 1364, 1865, or 1866, the court 
shall stay the proceedings pending the selec- 
tion of a petit fury in conformity with this 
title.” 

o) In civil cases, [prior to the introduc- 
tion of evidence at trial, before the jury is 
empaneled and sworn any party may move to 
stay the proceedings on the ground of sub- 
stantial failure to comply with sections 1864, 
1865, or 1866 of this title. The moving party 
shall be entitled to present in support of such 
motion the testimony of the jury commission 
together with other evidence and, where there 
is evidence that there has been a failure to 
comply with sections 1864, 1865, or 1866; any 
relevant records and papers used by the jury 
commission in the performance of its duties 
which are not public or otherwise available. 
If the court determines that there has been 
a substantial failure to comply with sections 
1864, 1865, or 1866, the court shall stay the 
proceedings pending the selection of a jury in 
conformity with this title. 

d) The procedures prescribed by this 
section shall be the exclusive means by which 
@ person accused of a Federal crime or a party 
in a civil case may challenge any jury in his 
case on the ground that such jury was not 
selected in conformity with sections 1864, 
1865, or 1866 of this title. Nothing in this 
section shall preclude any person or the 
United States from pursuing any other 
remedy, civil or criminal, which may be avail- 
able for the vindication or enforcement of 
any law prohibiting discrimination on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, sex, national 
origin, or economic status in the selection of 
persons for service on grand or petit juries. 

(e) The contents of any records or papers 
produced pursuant to subsections (a), (b), 
or (c) of this section shall not be disclosed, 
except as may be necessary in the prepara- 
tion or presentation of the case, until after 
the master jury wheel has been emptied and 
refilled pursuant to section 1864(f) of this 
title and all persons selected to serve as 
jurors before the master wheel was emptied 
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have completed such service: Provided, That 
the parties in a case shall be allowed to in- 
spect, reproduce and copy such records or 
papers at all reasonable times during the 
pendency of the case. Any person who dis- 
closes the contents of any record or paper 
in violation of this subsection may be fined 
not more than $1,000 or imprisoned not 
more than one year, or both, 
“§ 1868. Maintenance and inspection of 
records 

“After the master jury wheel is emptied 

and refilled pursuant to section 1864(f) of 


this title, and after all persons selected to 


serve as jurors before the master wheel was 
emptied have completed such service, all of 
the records and papers compiled and main- 
tained by the jury commission before the 
master wheel was emptied shall be pre- 
served by the commission in the custody of 
the clerk for four years or for such longer 
period as may be ordered by a court and 
shall be available for public inspection. 

“g 1869. Exclusion from jury service 

“(a) Except as provided in section 1872 of 
this title, no person or class of persons shall 
be excluded, excused or exempt from service 
as jurors: Provided, That any person sum- 
moned for jury service may be (1) excused 
by the court Efor not more than six months 
at a time] for not more than two years upon 
a showing of undue hardship or extreme in- 
convenience or (2) excluded by the court 
upon a finding that such person may be un- 
able to render impartial jury service or that 
his service as a juror would disrupt the pro- 
ceedings, Lor (3) excluded upon peremptory 
challenge as provided by law. I or (4) upon a 
challenge by any party or sua sponte and a 
subsequent determination by the court that 
such person is unable to fill out the juror 
qualification form or is otherwise not quali- 
fied for jury service pursuant to section 
1866 (5) (1), (3), or (4). Whenever a per- 
son is excused or excluded from jury service, 
the jury commission shall note in the space 
provided on his juror qualification form the 
specific ground of excuse or exclusion. 

“(b) In any two-year period, no person 
shall be required to (1) serve as a petit 
juror for more than thirty calendar days, 
except when necessary to complete service 
in a particular case, or (2) serve on more 
than one grand jury, or (3) serve as botha 
grand and petit juror. 


1870. Definitions 

“For purposes of this chapter— 

“(a) ‘clerk’ and ‘clerk of the court’ shall 
mean the clerk of the United States district 
court or any deputy clerk. 

“(b) ‘voter registration lists“ shall mean 
the official records maintained by State or 
local election officials of persons registered 
to vote in the most recent general election for 
candidates for Federal office or, in the case 
of a State or political subdivision thereof 
which does not require registration as a 
prerequisite to voting, such other official lists 
of persons qualified to vote in such election. 
‘The term shall also include the list of eligible 
voters maintained by any Federal examiner 
pursuant to the Voting Rights Act of 1965 
where the names on such list have not been 
included on the lists maintained by the ap- 
propriate State or local officials. 

„(e) ‘division’ shall mean one or more di- 
visions of a judicial district established by 
statute, and, in judicial districts where no 
divisions are established by statute, shall 
mean such counties, parishes, or similar po- 
litical subdivisions surrounding the places 
where court is held as the chief judge of the 
district shall determine. 

“(d) ‘district court of the United States’, 
‘district court,’ and ‘court’ shall mean courts 
constituted under chapter 5 of title 28 sec- 
tions 1424 and 1611 of title 48, United States 
Code: Provided, That for purposes of sections 
1861, 1862, 1867, and 1869 of this chapter, 
these terms shall include the District of Co- 
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lumbia Court of General Sessions and the 
Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia.” 


Fees 


Sec. 102. (a) Section 1871 of title 28, 
United States Code, is amended by substi- 
tuting 820“ for “$10” and “$25” for 814“ 
in the second paragraph, 816“ for “$10” in 
the third paragraph and “$20” for “$10” in 
the fourth paragraph. 

Section 1871 of title 28, United States Code, 
is amended by substituting in the third para- 
graph “10 cents per mile, plus the amount 
expended for tolls for toll roads and toll 
bridges” for “10 cents per mile,” in the two 
instances such language occurs. 

(b) Section 1821 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by substituting “$20” for 
“4", “10 cents” for “8 cents” and “$16” for 
ugg”, 

Amendment and Repeal 

Sec. 103. (a) Sections 1870, 1872, 1873, and 
1874 of title 28, United States Code, are re- 
numbered as sections 1873, 1874, 1875, and 
1876, respectively, of that title. 

(b) Section 1862 of title 28, United States 
Code, is renumbered as section 1872 of that 
title and amended to read as follows: 

“$ 1872. Exemptions 

“(a) The following persons shall be exempt 
from jury. service: 

“(1) Members in active service in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

“(2) Members of the fire or police depart- 
ments of any State, district, territory, pos- 
session, or subdivision thereof. 

“(3) Public officers in the executive, legis- 
lative or judicial branches of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, or any State, dis- 
trict, territory, possession or subdivision 
thereof who are actively engaged in the per- 
formance of official duties. 

“(b) The chief judge of the district may, 
by rule, exempt other occupational classes 
of persons from jury service based on a find- 
ing that— 

“(1) jury service would entail extreme in- 
convenience for such class of persons; and 

“(2) requiring such persons to perform 
jury service may adversely affect the public 
interest; and 

“(3) exemption of such persons from jury 
service would not be inconsistent with sec- 
tions 1861 or 1862 of this title.” 

(e) Sections 13-701, 11-2301 through 2305 
(except the last paragraph of section 11 
2302), 11-2307 through 2312 and 7-213a of 
the District of Columbia Code are repealed. 

d) Except for the last paragraph of sub- 
section (a), section 11-2306 of the District 
of Columbia Code is repealed and a new sub- 
section (b) is added to the section as fol- 
lows: (b) The jury commission for the dis- 
trict court for the District of Columbia shall 
draw from the qualified jury wheel from 
time to time as may be required the names 
of persons to serve as jurors in the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions and 
the Juvenile Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia and such persons shall be assigned 
to jury panels in the General Sessions and 
Juvenile courts as those courts shall direct. 

(e) Section 16-1312 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by substituting 
“section 1866 of title 28, United States Code” 
for “section 11-2301" in subsection (a) (1) 
and by substituting “chapter 121 of title 28, 
United States Code,” for “chapter 23 of title 
11” in subsection (e). 

(f) Section 22-1414 of the District of 
Columbia Code is amended by the 
words “or wheel” immediately following the 
word “box” each time it appears therein. 


Effective Date 


Src. 104. Sections 101 and 103 of this title 
shall become effective one hundred and 
eighty days after the date of enactment: 
Provided, That such sections shall not apply 
in any case in which an indictment has been 
returned or petit jury impaneled prior to 
such effective date. 
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TITLE II 
Discrimination Prohibited 


Sec, 201. Ut shall be unlawful to make 
any distinction on account of race, color, 
religion, sex, national origin or economic 
status in the qualification for service, and in 
the selection of any person to serve on grand 
or petit juries in any State. No person shall 
be denied the right to an impartial jury, nor 
shall any person be excluded from service as 
a juror, on account of race, color, religion, 
sex, national origin, or economic status. 


Suits by the Attorney General 


Sec. 202. (a) Whenever there are reason- 
able grounds to believe that any person has 
engaged or is about to engage in any act or 
practice which would deny or abridge any 
right secured by section 201 of this title, the 
Attorney General is authorized, after giving 
notice of such denial or abridgement to the 
appropriate State officials, and after certi- 
fying that he is satisfied that such authorities 
have had reasonable time to adjust the 
conditions alleged in such notice, to institute 
for the United States, or in the name of the 
United States, a civil action or other proper 
proceeding for preventive relief, including an 
application for an injunction, restraining 
order, or other order against a State, any 
political subdivision thereof, or any official of 
such State or political subdivision. In any 
proceeding hereunder, the United States shall 
be liable for costs the same as a private 


person, 

(b) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction of proceedings 
instituted pursuant to this title and shall 
exercise the same without regard to whether 
any aggrieved party shall have exhausted any 
administrative or other remedies that may 
be provided by law. Any action pursuant to 
this section shall be in every way expedited. 


Appropriate relief 


Sec. 203. If in any proceeding instituted 
pursuant to this title or any other law au- 
thorizing proceedings for injunctive relief, 
the district court finds that any right se- 
cured by section 201 has been denied or 
abridged, it may, in addition to any other 
relief, enter an order, effective for such peri- 
od of time as may be appropriate— 

(a) Prohibiting or suspended the use of 
any qualification for jury service or any basis 
for excuse, exemption, or exclusion from jury 
service which— 

(1) violates or has been applied in viola- 
tion of section 201 of this title, or 

(2) is so subjective as to vest in jury of- 
ficials undue discretion to determine whether 
any person has satisfied such qualification or 
whether a basis exists for excusing, exempt- 
ing, or excluding any person from jury 
service; 

(b) Requiring the use of objective criteria 
to determine whether any person has satis- 
fied any qualification for jury service or 
whether a basis exists for excusing, exempt- 
ing, or excluding any person from jury 
service; 

(c) Requiring maintenance of such records 
or additional records as may be necessary 
to permit a determination thereafter whether 
any right secured by section 201 has been 
denied or abridged; or 

(d) Appointing a master to perform such 
duties of the jury officials as may be neces- 
sary to assure that the rights secured by 
section 201 of this title are not denied or 
abridged. 

Discovery of evidence 


Sec. 204. In any proceeding instituted pur- 
suant to section 202 of this title or section 
1983 of title 42 of the United States Code, or 
in any criminal proceeding in any State 
court prior to the introduction of any evi- 
dence at trial, or in any habeas corpus, con- 
ram nobis, or other collateral proceeding in 
any court with respect to a judgment of con- 
viction entered after the effective date of this 
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title, wherein it is asserted that any right se- 
cured by section 201 of this title has been 
denied or abridged 

(a) The appropriate State or local officials 
shall furnish a written statement of jury 
selection information subscribed to under 
oath which shall contain a detailed descrip- 
tion of the following: 

(1) the nature and location of the sources 
from which names were obtained for in- 
clusion in the wheel, box, or similar device; 

(2) the methods used and the procedures 
followed in selecting names from the sources 
referred to in subdivision (1) of this subsec- 
tion for inclusion in the wheel, box, or simi- 
lar device; 

(3) the methods used for selecting names 
of prospective jurors from the wheel, box, or 
similar device for testing or otherwise dem- 
onstrating their qualifications for jury 
service; 

(4) the qualifications, tests, standards, cri- 
teria, and procedures used in determining 
whether prospective jurors are qualified to 
serve as jurors; and 

(5) the methods used for summoning or 
otherwise calling persons for jury service and 
assigning such persons to grand and petit 
jury panels. 

(b) The statement of jury selection infor- 
mation shall be filed with the clerk of the 
court in which the proceeding is pending, and 
a copy thereof shall be served upon the at- 
torney for the complaining party. The state- 
ment of jury selection information shall con- 
stitute evidence on the question whether any 
right secured by section 201 of this title has 
been denied or abridged: Provided, That the 
complaining party shall be entitled to cross- 
examine any person having knowledge of rel- 
evant facts concerning the information to be 
contained in such statement and to present 
in addition the testimony of the jury officials, 
together with any other evidence, and, where 
there is evidence of a denial or abridgment of 
a right secured by section 201 of this title, 
any relevant records and papers used by jury 
Officials in the performance of their duties 
which are not public or otherwise available. 

(c) If the court determines (1) that there 
is probable cause to believe that any right 
secured by section 201 of this title has been 
denied or abridged and (2) that the records 
and papers maintained by the State are not 
sufficient to permit a determination whether 
such denial or abridgment has occurred, it 
shall be the responsibility of the appropriate 
State or local officials to produce additional 
evidence demonstrating that such denial or 
abridgment did not occur. When such evi- 
dence is not otherwise available, the State 
shall use such process of the court as may be 
necessary in order to produce the evidence, 
including the right to subpena witnesses. 

(d) The court may direct that the con- 
tents of any records of papers produced pur- 
suant to subsection (b) of this section shall 
not be disclosed (except as may be necessary 
in the preparation and presentation of the 
case) during such period of time as such 
records and papers are not available for 
public inspection under State law: Provided, 
That parties to the proceeding shall be al- 
lowed to inspect, reproduce, and copy such 
records and papers at all reasonable times 
during the pendency of the case, and that 
disclosure of the contents of such records 
and papers by the Attorney General and his 
representatives shall be governed by sub- 
section (b) of section 205 of this title. Any 
person who discloses the contents of any 
records or papers in violation of this subsec- 
tion may be fined not more than $1,000, or 
imprisoned not more than one year, or both. 

Preservation and Inspection of Records 

Sec. 205. (a) The jury officials in all State 
courts shall preserve the records and papers 
prepared or obtained in the performance of 
their duties for four years after the comple- 
tion of service by all persons whose consid- 
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eration for service as jurors was the subject 
of such records and papers. Any person, 
whether or not a jury official, who willfully 
steals, destroys, conceals, mutilates, or alters 
any record or paper required by this subsec- 
tion to be preserved shall be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both. 

(b) Any record or paper required by sub- 
section (a) of this section to be preserved 
shall, upon demand in writing by the Attor- 
ney General or his representative directed to 
the person having custody, possession, or 
control of such record or paper, be made 
available for inspection, reproduction, and 
copying by the Attorney General or his 
representative. During such period of time 
as such records and papers are not available 
for public inspection under State law, unless 
otherwise ordered by a court of the United 
States, neither the Attorney General nor 
any employee of the Department of Justice, 
nor any other representative of the Attorney 
General, shall disclose the contents of any 
record or paper produced pursuant to this 
title except to Congress and any committee 
thereof, governmental agencies, and in the 
preparation and presentation of any case or 
proceeding before any court or grand jury. 
The United States district court for the dis- 
trict in which a record or paper so demanded 
is located, shall have jurisdiction by appro- 
priate process to compel the production of 
such record or paper. 

Definitions 

Sec. 206. For purposes of this title— 

(a) “State court” shall mean any court of 
any State, county, parish, city, town, munic- 
ipality or other political subdivision of any 
State; 

(b) “jury official” shall mean any person 
or group of persons, including judicial of- 
ficers, who select, summon, or impanel per- 
sons to serve as grand or petit jurors in any 
State court; 

(c) “wheel, box, or similar device“ shall 
include a file, list, or other compilation of 
names of persons prepared by a jury official; 

(d) “political subdivision” shall mean any 
county, parish, city, town, municipality, or 
other territorial subdivision of a State. 

Effect on Existing Laws 

Src. 207. The remedies provided in this 
title shall not preclude any person, the 
United States, or any State or local agency 
from pursuing any other remedy, civil or 
criminal, which may be available for the 
vindication or enforcement of any law pro- 
hibiting discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, sex, national origin, or eco- 
nomic status in the selection of persons for 
service on grand or petit juries in any State 
court, 

Effective Date 

Sec, 208. This title shall become effective 
one hundred and eighty days after the date 
of its enactment: Provided, That the provi- 
sions of this title shall not apply in any case 
in which an indictment has been returned 
or a petit jury impaneled prior to such effec- 
tive date. 

TITLE NI—CIVIL RIGHTS INJUNCTIVE RELIEF 

Sec. 301, Whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage or continue to engage in any act 
or practice which would deprive another of 
any right, privilege, or immunity granted, 
secured, or protected by the Constitution or 
laws of the United States on account of such 
other's race, color, religion, or national origin, 
such other person in his own right, or, in 
the case of a pattern or practice of resistance 
to full enjoyment of such rights, the Attor- 
ney General for or in the name of the United 
States, may institute a civil action or other 
proper proceeding for temporary or perma- 
nent preventive or mandatory relief, includ- 
ing application for temporary restraining 
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order or preliminary injunction, permanent 
injunction, or order requiring ofa 
bond to secure compliance with orders of the 
court. 

Sec, 302. Whenever there are reasonable 
grounds to believe that any person is about 
to engage or continue to engage in any act or 
practice which would deny or hinder another 
in the exercise of such other's lawful right 
to speak, assemble, petition, or otherwise ex- 
press himself for the purpose of securing rec- 
ognition of or protection for equal enjoy- 
ment of rights, privileges, and opportunities 
free from discrimination on account of such 
other’s race, color, religion, or national 
origin, such other person in his own right, 
or, in the case of a pattern or practice to full 
enjoyment of such rights, the Attorney Gen- 
eral for or in the name of the United States, 
may institute a civil action or other proceed- 
ing for temporary or permanent preventive 
or mandatory relief, including application 
for temporary restraining order or prelimi- 
nary injunction, permanent injunction, or 
order requiring posting of a bond to secure 
compliance with orders of the court. 

Sec. 303. Nothing in this title shall be con- 
strued to limit any remedy available under 
any other law of the United States or any 
State or political subdivision thereof. The 
district courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction of proceedings instituted 
under this title and shall exercise the same 
without regard to whether the party bringing 
the action shall have exhausted administra- 
tive or other remedies that may be provided 
by law. The United States shall be liable 
as would be a private person for costs in 
such proceedings. 


TITLE IV 
Policy 


Sec. 401. It is the policy of the United 
States to prevent discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion, or national origin 
in the purchase, rental, lease, financing, use, 
and occupancy of housing throughout the 
Nation. 

Definitions 


Sec. 402. For purposes of this title— 

(a) “person” includes one or more indi- 
viduals, corporations, partnerships, associa- 
tions, labor organizations, legal representa- 
tives, mutual companies, joint-stock com- 
panies, trusts, unincorporated organizations, 
trustees, trustees in bankruptcy, receivers, 
and fiduciaries. 

(b) “dwelling” includes any building or 
structures, or portion thereof, whether in 
existence or under construction, which is in, 
or is designed, intended, or for, 
residential use by one or more individuals or 
families. 

(c) “discriminatory housing practice” 
means an act that is unlawful under section 
403 or 404. 

(d) A person shall be deemed to be in the 
business of building, developing, selling, 
renting, or leasing dwellings if he has, with- 
in the preceding twelve months, participated 
as either principal or agent in three or more 
transactions involving the sale, rental, or 
lease of any dwelling or any interest therein. 
But nothing contained in this bill shall be 
construed to prohibit or affect the right of 
any person, or his authorized agent, to rent 
or refuse to rent, a room or rooms in his 
home for any reason, or for no reason; or 
to change his tenants as often as he may 
desire. 

Prevention of discrimination in the sale or 
rental of housing 

Sec. 403. (a) It shall be unlawful for any 
person who is a real estate broker, agent, or 
salesman, or employee or agent of any real 
estate broker, agent, or salesman, or any 
other person in the business of building, 
developing, selling, renting, or leasing dwell- 
ings, or any employee or agent of any such 
person— 
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(1) To refuse to sell, rent, or lease, to refuse 
to negotiate for the sale, rental, or lease of, 
or otherwise make unavailable or deny, a 
dwelling to any person because of race, color, 
religion, or national origin [or number of 
children or the age of such children]. 

(2) To discriminate against any person in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale, 
rental, or lease of a dwelling, or in the pro- 
vision of services or facilities in connection 
therewith, because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin [or number of children or 
the age of such children]. 

(3) To make, print, or publish, or cause to 
be made, printed, or published any oral or 
written notice, statement, or advertisement, 
with respect to the sale, rental, or lease of a 
dwelling that indicates any preference, limi- 
tation, or discrimination based on race, color, 
religion, or national origin, [or number of 
children or the age of such children] or an 
intention to make any such preference, limi- 
tation, or discrimination. 

(4) To fail or refuse to show any dwelling 
which he is authorized to show to prospec- 
tive buyers, renters, or lessees, because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, or to 
fail to submit promptly to his principal any 
offer to buy, rent, or lease because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or to fail 
or refuse to use his best efforts to consum- 
mate any sale, rental, or lease because of the 
race, color, religion, or national origin of any 
party to the prospective sale, rental, or lease. 

(5) To represent to any person because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin that 
any dwelling is not available for inspection, 
sale, rental, or lease when such dwelling is in 
fact so available. 

(6) To deny to any person because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or because 
of the race, color, religion, or national origin 
of the person he represents or may represent, 
access to or participation in any multiple- 
listing service or other service or facilities 
related to the business of selling or renting 
dwellings. 

(7) To engage in any act or practice, the 
purpose of which is to limit or restrict the 
availability of housing to any person or 
group of persons because of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin [or number of chil- 
dren or the age of such children]. 

[(8) To induce or attempt to induce any 
person to sell, rent, or lease any dwelling 
by representations regarding the present or 
prospective entry into the neighborhood of a 
person or persons of a particular race, color, 
religion, national origin, or economic 
status] 

(8) To induce or attempt to induce the 
sale, rental, or lease of any dwelling in a 
particular neighborhood as part of a com- 
mercial scheme or enterprise involving the 
encouragement of residents of one race, 
color, religion, or national origin to leave 
the neighborhood because of the present or 
prospective residence in the neighborhood of 
a person or persons of another race, color, 
religion, or national origin, or the asserted 
effect of such residence. 

(b) Nothing in this section shall apply to 
an owner with respect to the sale, lease, 
or rental by him of a portion of a building 
or structure which contains living quarters 
occupied or intended to be occupied by no 
more than four families living independently 
of each other if such owner actually occu- 
pies one of such living quarters as his resi- 
dence. 

(c) Nothing in this section shall bar any 
religious or denominational institution, or 
any charitable or educational institution or 
organization which is operated, su 
or controlled by or in conjunction with a 
religious organization [or any bona fide pri- 
vate or fraternal organization, from giv-] 
or any bona fide private club or bona fide 
fraternal organization, from giving prefer- 
ence to persons of the same religion or de- 
nomination, or to members of such private 
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club or fraternal organization, or from mak- 
ing such selection as is calculated by such 
organization to promote the religious prin- 
ciples or the aims, purposes, or fraternal 
principles for which it is established or 
maintained. 

(d) Nothing in this section shall affect, or 
be construed to affect, any liability for pay- 
ment of a real estate or other commission 
by any person with respect to the sale, lease, 
or rental of a dwelling. 

(e) Nothing in this section shall prohibit, 
or be construed to prohibit, a real estate 
broker, agent, or salesman, or employee or 
agent of any real estate broker, agent, or 
salesman from complying with the express 
written instruction of any person not in 
the business of building, developing, selling, 
renting, or leasing dwellings, or otherwise 
not subject to the prohibitions of this sec- 
tion pursuant to subsection (b) or (c) here- 
of, with respect to the sale, rental, or lease 
of a dwelling owned by such person, if such 
instruction was not encouraged, solicited, or 
induced by such broker, agent, or salesman, 
or any employee or agent thereof. 


Prevention of Discrimination in the 
Financing of Housing 


Sec. 404. It shall be unlawful for any 
bank, savings and loan institution, credit 
union, insurance company, or other person 
regularly engaged in the business of making 
mortgages or other loans for the purchase, 
construction, improvement, or repair or 
maintenance of dwellings to deny such a loan 
to a person applying therefor, or discrim- 
inate against him in the fixing of the down- 
payment, interest rate, duration, or other 
terms or conditions of such a loan, because 
of the race, color, religion, or national origin 
of such person, or of any member, stock- 
holder, director, officer, or employee of such 
person, or of the prospective occupants, 
lessees, or tenants of the dwelling or dwell- 
ings in relation to which the application for 
a loan is made. 


Interference, Coercion, or Intimidation 


Sec. 405. No person shall intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or interfere with any person 
in the exercise or enjoyment of, or on ac- 
count of his having exercised or enjoyed, or 
on account of his having aided or encour- 
aged any other person in the exercise or 
enjoyment of any right granted by sections 
403 or 404. 


Enforcement by Private Persons 


Sec. 406. (a) The rights granted by sec- 
tions 403, 404, and 405 may be enforced by 
civil actions in appropriate United States 
district courts without regard to the amount 
in controversy and in appropriate State or 
local courts of general jurisdiction. A civil 
action shall be commenced within six 
months after the alleged discriminatory 
housing practice or violation of section 405 
occurred. 

(b) Upon application by any party and in 
such circumstances as the court may deem 
just, a court of the United States in which 
a civil action under this section has been 
brought may appoint an attorney for such 
party or parties and may authorize the com- 
mencement of a civil action without the 
payment of fees, costs, or security. A court 
of a State or subdivision thereof may do 
likewise to the extent not inconsistent with 
the law or procedures of the State or 
subdivision. 

(c) The court may grant such relief as it 
deems appropriate, including a permanent 
or temporary injunction, restraining order, 
or other order and may award actual damages 
to the plaintiff, or, in the alternative, if the 
defendant has received or agreed to receive 
compensation for services during the course 
of which the discriminatory housing practice 
occurred, the court may award as liquidated 
damages an amount not exceeding the 
amount of such compensation. 
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(d) In the case of a civil action brought 
under subsection (a) alleging a 
tory housing practice which occurs in a State, 
or political subdivision of a State, which 
has a State or local law prohibiting such 
practice and establishing or authorizing a 
State or local authority to grant or seek 
relief from such practice, the court, upon 
issuance of a temporary injunction, restrain- 
ing order, or other appropriate order preserv- 
ing the complainant’s right to obtain all 
relief, including the opportunity to buy or 
rent the specific dwelling with respect to 
which the alleged practice occurred, may stay 
proceedings in such civil action for a period 
not exceeding 30 days pending referral by 
the court or the complainant, as appropriate, 
to such State or local authority: Provided, 
That, at the expiration of such thirty-day 
period, the court may further stay proceed- 
ings for an additional period or pending the 
termination of then pending State or local 
enforcement proceedings, if it believes that 
such proceedings will proceed expeditiously 
and that such further stay will serve the 
interests of justice; in the event of such 
further stay, the court may continue or with- 
draw any orders it has previously entered in 
the case as the interests of justice may re- 
quire. The issuance or withdrawal of any 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order entered by the court pursuant to 
this subsection may be conditioned upon 
the posting of reasonable bond or other 
security as may be just. If, after direction 
by the court, a complainant fails to make 
reasonable efforts to initiate appropriate pro- 
ceedings under applicable State or local law, 
the court may, in its discretion, and in the 
absence of a showing of good cause for such 
failure, dismiss the action, 


Enforcement by the Attorney General 


Sec. 407. (a) Whenever the Attorney Gen- 
eral has reasonable cause to believe that 
any person or group of persons is engaged in 
a pattern or practice of resistance to the full 
enjoyment of any of the rights granted by 
this title, he may bring a civil action in any 
appropriate United States district court by 
filing with it a complaint setting forth the 
facts pertaining to such pattern or practice 
and requesting such preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, or 
other order against the person or persons 
responsible for such pattern or practice, as 
he deems necessary to insure the full en- 
joyment of the rights granted by this title. 

(b) Whenever an action under section 406 
has been commenced in any court of the 
United States, the Attorney General may 
intervene for or in the name of the United 
States if he certifies that the action is of 
general public importance. In such action 
the United States shall be entitled to the 
same relief as if it had instituted the action. 

Enforcement by the Fair Housing Board 

Sec. 408. (a) (1) There is hereby estab- 
lished a Fair Housing Board (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as the Board). The Board shall 
consist of five members, appointed by the 
President with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. The President shall designate 
one member as Chairman. No more than 
three members of the Board may be of the 
same political party. 

(2) The term of office of each member of 
the Board shall be five years, beginning with 
the effective date of this Act, except of those 
members first appointed, one shall serve for 
five years, one for four years, one for three 
years, one for two years, and one for one 
year. Any member appointed to fill a va- 
cancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term. 

(3) The Chairman shall be compensated 
at the rate of $25,500 per annum and the 
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other members at the rate of $25,000 per 
annum, 

(4) Three members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

(b) The Board may, in accordance with 
civil service law, appoint and fix the compen- 
sation of such officers, attorneys, and em- 
ployees, and make such expenditures as may 
be necessary to carry out its functions, 

(¢){1) The Board shall make such rules 
and regulations as shall be necessary and 
proper to carry out its functions, including 
the conduct of hearings hereinafter au- 
thorized. 

(2) The Board is authorized to delegate 
to any group of three or more members any 
or all of the powers it may itself exercise. 
It is further authorized to delegate to any 
member or members, or to any agent or 
agency the authority to conduct hearings. 

(d) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary) is hereby authorized to direct and 
supervise, under such rules and regulations 
as he shall establish, investigations of viola- 
tions of sections 403, 404, and 405 of this 
title, either upon the receipt of a written 
statement of a person alleging to be aggrieved 
or his representative, or on the basis of in- 
formation available to the Secretary in- 
dicating that there are reasonable grounds 
to believe that a violation may have occurred. 

(e) For purposes of investigation the Sec- 
retary shall have, and for purposes of hear- 
ing the Board shall have, the same powers 
and shall be subject to the same conditions 
and limitations as are provided for the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board under section 
161 of title 29, United States Code. 

(1) (1) Tf, upon basis of an investigation, 
the Secretary shall determine that a viola- 
tion has occurred he shall file with the 
Board a written complaint indicating that 
such violation has taken place and stating 
the facts upon which his determination is 
founded. 

(2) A copy of such written complaint shall 
be served upon the person or persons charged 
with the violation. 

(g){1) Upon receipt of a complaint, the 
Board shall set a hearing thereon, provided 
no such hearing shall be conducted prior to 
ten days after service of the complaint upon 
the person charged. 

(2) In any such hearing the Secretary 
shall designate a person or persons to present 
evidence in support of the complaint, 

(h) Except as provided in subsections (f) 
and (g) of this section, the Board shall con- 
duct hearings and shall issue and enforce 
orders in the same manner and shall be sub- 
ject to the same conditions and limitations 
and appellate procedures as are provided for 
the National Labor Relations Board under 
section 160 (b), (c), (d), (e), (), (g). (1) 
and (J) of title 29, United States Code, and 
all parties to the hearing shall have the 
same rights as are therein provided: Pro- 
vided, the provisions of section 160(c) of 
title 29, United States Code relative to rein- 
statement of employees and to complaints 
under section 158 (a) (1) or (a) (2) of title 29 
United States Code shall be inapplicable: 
And provided further a violation hereunder 
shall be treated in the same manner as an 
unfair labor practice under said provisions 
of section 160 of title 29, United States Code. 

(1) The Secretary may delegate any power 
or duty herein granted or imposed to a duly 
designated representative. 


Assistance by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development 

Sec. 409. The Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development shall— 

(a) make studies with respect to the 
nature and extent of discriminatory housing 
practices in representative communities, 
urban, suburban, and rural, throughout the 
United States; 
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(b) publish and disseminate reports, 
recommendations, and information derived 
from such studies; 

{c) cooperate with and render technical 
assistance to Federal, State, local, and other 
public or private agencies, organizations, and 
institutions which are formulating or carry- 
ing on programs to prevent or eliminate dis- 
criminatory housing practices; 

(d) cooperate with and render such tech- 
nical and other assistance to the Community 
Relations Service as may be appropriate to 
further its activities in preventing or elimi- 
nating discriminatory housing practices; and 

(e) administer the programs and activities 
relating to housing and urban development 
in a manner affirmatively to further the 
policies of this title. 


Effect on State Laws 


Sec. 410. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to invalidate or limit any law of 
a State or political subdivision of a State, or 
of any other jurisdiction in which this title 
shall be effective, that grants, guarantees, or 
protects the same rights as are granted by 
this title; but any law that purports to re- 
quire or permit any action that would be 
a discriminatory housing practice under this 
title shall to that extent be invalid. 


Contempt of Court 


Sec. 411. All cases of criminal contempt 
arising under the provisions of this title shall 
be governed by section 1101 of Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 (42 U.S. C. 2000(h) ). 


Existing Authority 


Sec. 412. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to deny, impair, or otherwise affect 
any right or authority of the United States 
or any agency or officer thereof under exist- 
ing law to institute or intervene in any civil 
action or to bring any criminal prosecution. 


TITLE V 
Interference with Rights 


Sec. 501. Whoever, whether or not acting 
under color of law, by force or threat of 
force— 

(a) injures, intimidates, or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any person because of his race, color, 
religion, or national origin while he is law- 
fully engaging or seeking to engage in— 

(1) voting or qualifying to vote, qualifying 
or campaigning as a candidate for elective 
office, or qualifying or acting as a 
watcher, in any primary, special, or general 
election; 

(2) enrolling in or attending any public 
school or public college; 

(3) participating in or enjoying any ben- 
efit, service, privilege, program, facility, or 
activity provided or administered by the 
United States or by any State or subdivision 
thereof; 

(4) applying for or enjoying employment, 
or any perquisites thereof, by any private 
employer or agency of the United States or 
any State or subdivision thereof, or of join- 
ing or using the services or advantages of 
any labor organization or using the services 
of any employment agency; 

(5) selling, purchasing, renting, leasing, 
occupying, or contracting or negotiating for 
the sale, rental, lease or occupation of any 
dwelling; 

(6) serving, or attending upon any court 
in connection with possible service, as a 
grand or petit juror in any court of the 
United States or of any State; 

(7) using any vehicle, terminal, or facility 
of any common carrier by motor, rail, water 
or air; 

(8) participating in or enjoying the ben- 
efits of any program or activity receiving 
Federal financial assistance; or 

(9) enjoying the goods, services, facilities, 
privileges, advantages, or accommodations of 
any inn, hotel, motel, or other establishment 
which provides lodging to transient guests, 
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or of any restaurant, cafeteria, lunchroom, 
lunch counter, soda fountain, or other fa- 
cility which serves the public and which is 
principally engaged in selling food for con- 
sumption on the premises, or of any gaso- 
line station, or of any motion picture house, 
theater, concert hall, sports arena, stadium, 
or any other place of exhibition or enter- 
tainment which serves the public, or of any 
other establishment which serves the public 
and which is located within the premises of 
any of the aforesaid establishments or with- 
in the premises of which is physically located 
any of the aforesaid establishments; or 

(b) injures, intimidates, or interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate, or inter- 
fere with any person (1) to discourage such 
person or any other person or any class of 
persons from lawfully participating or seek- 
ing to participate in any such benefits or 
activities without discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion, or national origin, 
or (2) because he has so participated or 
sought to so participate, or urged or aided 
others to so participate, or engaged in speech 
or peaceful assembly opposing any denial of 
the opportunity to so participate; or 

(c) injures, intimidates, interferes with, 
or attempts to injure, intimidate, or inter- 
fere with any public official or other person 
to discourage him from affording another 
person or any class of persons equal treat- 
ment in participating or seeking to partici- 
pate in any of such benefits or activities 
without discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or because 
he has afforded another person or class of 
persons equal treatment in so participating 
or seeking to so participate— 
Shall be fined not more than $1,000 or im- 
prisoned not more than one year, or both; 
and if bodily injury results shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than ten years or both; and if death 
results shall be subject to imprisonment for 
any term of years or for life. 


Protection of Rights 


Sec. 502. Whoever moves or travels in in- 
terstate or foreign commerce or uses any 
facility in interstate or foreign commerce, 
including the mail, with intent to— 

(1) incite, promote, encourage, or carry 
on, or facilitate the incitement, promotion, 
encouragement, or carrying on of, a riot or 
other violent civil disturbance; or 

(2) commit any crime of violence, arson, 
bombing, or other act which is a felony or 
high misdemeanor under Federal or State 
law, in furtherance of, or during commission 
of, any act specified in paragraph (1); or 

(3) assist, encourage, or instruct any per- 
son to commit or perform any act specified 
in paragraphs (1) and (2); 
and thereafter performs or attempts to per- 
form any act specified in phs (1), (2), 
and (3), shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both. 

Amendments 

Sec. 503. (a) Section 241 of title 18, United 
States Code, is amended by striking out the 
final paragraph thereof and substituting the 
following: 

“They shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than ten years, or 
both; and if death results, they shall be sub- 
ject to imprisonment for any term of years 
or for life.” 

(b) Section 242 of title 18, United States 
Code, is amended by striking out the period 
at the end thereof and adding the following: 
„; and if death results shall be subject to 
imprisonment for any term of years or for 
life.” 

Sec. 504. Nothing contained in this title 
shall be construed as indicating an intent 
on the part of Congress to occupy the field in 
which any provisions of the title operates to 
the exclusion of State laws on the same sub- 
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ject matter, nor shall any provision of this 
title be construed as invalidating any pro- 
vision of State law unless such provision is 
inconsistent with any of the purposes of the 
said title or any provision thereof. 


ETITLE vr 
(Sec. 601. Title III of the Civil Rights Act 


of 1964 (78 Stat. 246; 42 U.S.C. 2000b-2000b— 
3), is amended to read as follows: 


{TITLE IWI—NONDISCRIMINATION IN PUBLIC 
EDUCATION AND OTHER PUBLIC FACILITIES 


(Sec. 301. The Attorney General is au- 
thorized, after giving notice of such denial 
or abridgment to the appropriate State of- 
ficials and after certifying that he is satis- 
fied that such board or authority has had 
reasonable time to adjust the conditions 
alleged in such notice, to institute, in the 
name of the United States, when he has 
received a complaint in writing signed by an 
individual to the effect that he is being 
deprived of or threatened with the loss of 
his right to the equal protection of the laws, 
a civil action or other proceeding for de- 

tion of public education and other 
public facilities, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, 
restraining order, or other order, whenever 
he has reasonable grounds to believe that— 

„(a) TAny person acting under color of 
law has denied, or attempted or threatened 
to deny, any other person, on account of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin, the 
equal protection of the laws with respect to 
any public school or public college, or any 
public facility which is owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of any State or 
subdivision thereof, or 

“(b) LAny person, whether acting under 
color of law or otherwise, has intimidated, 
threatened, coerced or interfered with, or 
has attempted or threatens to intimidate, 
threaten, coerce, or interfere with any other 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of any 
right to, or on account of his having exer- 
cised or enjoyed any right to, or on account 
of his having aided or encouraged any other 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of any 
right to equal protection of the laws with 
respect to any public school or public col- 
lege, or any public facility which is owned, 
operated, or managed by or on behalf of any 
State or subdivision thereof. 

E“Sec. 302. In any proceeding under section 
301 the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person. 

C‘Sec. 303. As used in this title 

[‘(a) ‘public school’ and ‘public college’ 
shall have the same meanings as in section 
401(c) of title IV of this Act. 

[“(b) as applied to public education, de- 
segregation’ means the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools and within such 
schools without regard to their race, color, 
religion, or national origin, but desegrega- 
tion’ shall not mean the assignment of stu- 
dents to public schools in order to overcome 
racial imbalance. 

C'Src. 304. The district courts of the United 
States shall have and shall exercise juris- 
diction of proceedings instituted pursuant 
to this title. 

E“Sec. 305. Nothing in this title shall affect 
adversely the right of any person to sue for 
or obtain relief in any court against discrimi- 
nation in public education or any public 
facility: Provided, that this title shall be the 
exclusive means whereby the Attorney Gen- 
eral may bring suits for the desegregation of 
public education.” 

LSC. 602. Sections 407 through 410 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 248-249; 
42 U.S.C. 2000c-6—2000c-9) are hereby re- 
pealed. 

(Sec. 603. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (78 Stat. 252-253; 42 U.S.C. 2000d— 
2000d-4) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new section: 

LS. 606. Nothing in this title shall be 
construed to authorize action by any depart- 
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ment or agency to require the assignment of 
students to public schools in order to over- 
come racial imbalance.“ 


Title VI 


Sec. 601. Title III of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 (78 Stat. 246; U.S.C. 2000b-2000b-3), 
is amended to read as follows: 


“Title I1I—Nondiscrimination in public edu- 
cation and other public facilities 


“Sec. 301. The Attorney General may in- 
stitute, in the name of the United States, 
a civil action or other proceeding for pre- 
ventive relief, including an application for 
a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, or other order, whenever he 
has reasonable grounds to believe that— 

“(a) Any person acting under color of law 
has denied, or attempted or threatened to 
deny, any other person, on account of his 
race, color, religion, or national origin, the 
equal protection of the laws with respect to 
any public school or public college, or any 
public facility which is owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of any State or sub- 
division thereof, or 

“(b) Any person, whether acting wnder 
color of law or otherwise, has intimidated, 
threatened, coerced or interfered with, or 
has attempted or threatens to intimidate, 
coerce or interfere with any other person in 
the exercise or enjoyment of any right to, 
or on account of his having exercised or en- 
joyed any right to, or on account of his hav- 
ing aided or encouraged any other person in 
the exercise or enjoyment of any right to 
equal protection of the laws with respect to 
any public school or public college, or any 
public facility which is owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behal/ of any State of sub- 
division thereof}. 

“Sec. 302. In any proceeding under section 
301 the United States shall be liable for costs 
the same as a private person, Before he 
initiates a proceeding under section 301(a), 
the Attorney General shall give notice to 
the appropriate State or local authorities 
that he has reasonable cause to believe that 
a person or class of persons has been denied 
or is about to be denied the equal protec- 
tion of the laws on account of race, color, 
religion, or national origin with respect to 
any public school or public college, or any 
public facility which is owned, operated, or 
managed by or on behalf of any State or 
subdivision thereof, and shall certify that 
he is satisfied that such officials have had 
reasonable time to adjust the conditions 
alleged in the notice. 

“Sec. 303. As used in this title, ‘public 
school’ and ‘public college’ shall have the 
same meanings as in section 401(c) of title 
IV of this Act. 

“Sec, 304. The district courts of the United 
States shall have and shall exercise jurisdic- 
tion of proceedings instituted pursuant to 
this title. y 

“Sec. 305. Nothing in this title shall affect 
adversely the rigħt of any person to sue for 
or obtain relief in any court against dis- 
crimination in public education or any pub- 
lic facility.” 

“Sec. 306. Nothing in this title shall em- 
power any official or court of the United 
States to issue any order seeking to achieve 
a racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial 
balance, or otherwise enlarge the existing 
power of the court to insure compliance with 
constitutional standards. 

“Sec. 602. Sections 407 through 410 of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 248-249; 
42 U.S.C. 2000c-6—2000c-9) are hereby re- 
pealed.” 


TITLE VII—PRESERVATION OF ELECTION RECORDS 


Sec. 701. Title III of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1960 (42 U.S.C. 1974-1974e) is amended 
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by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 307. Any officer of election or custo- 
dian required under section 301 of this Act 
to retain and preserve records and papers may 
petition the Attorney General to permit the 
destruction, prior to the retention period 
specified in this Act, of ballots, tally sheets, 
or other materials relating to the casting or 
counting of votes. Such petition shall set 
forth the grounds on which destruction is 
sought and shall be supported by such addi- 
tional information as the Attorney General 
may require. If in the judgment of the At- 
torney General the destruction of these mate- 
rials will not hinder, prevent, or interfere 
with the accomplishment of the purposes of 
this Act and of the Civil Rights Act of 1957 
and 1964, and the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
he may grant the petition in whole or in part, 
and upon such terms and conditions as he 
may prescribe.” 

TITLE VILIN—MISCELLANEOUS 
Annual Report 

Sec. 801. (a) The Attorney General shall 
submit to the Congress and to the President 
an annual report concerning enforcement 
of, and activities undertaken pursuant to, 
this Act and all other laws of the United 
States designed to prevent discrimination on 
account of race, color, religion, sex, or na- 
tional origin. Such report shall contain in- 
formation concerning the activities of all 
departments, agencies, boards, commissions, 
instrumentalities, and establishments of the 
United States, relating to the prevention of 
discrimination on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, sex, or national origin, including com- 
plaints received and the disposition thereof. 

(b) Each department, agency, board, com- 
mission, instrumentality, and establishment 
of the United States shall cooperate with the 
Attorney General to effectuate and carry out 
the provisions of this section. Nothing in 
this section shall be deemed to preclude sub- 
mission to the Congress of reports of activi- 
ties under any other provision of law. 

(c) The Attorney General shall submit the 

required by this section as soon as pos- 
sible after the close of each fiscal year but no 
later than September 15 of each year. The 
first such report shall be due not later than 
September 15, 1967. 

Authorization for Appropriations 

Sec. 802. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 803. If any provision of this Act is 
held invalid, the remainder of the Act shall 
not be affected thereby. 


AMENDMENT NO. 889 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk an amendment reflecting the 
changes in the statement which has been 
made, and ask that it be printed, and 
lie at the desk, if there is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
lie at the desk. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, a parlia- 


mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. JAVITS. Are we still in the morn- 
ing hour? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We 


are. 

Mr. JAVITS. With a 3-minute limita- 
tion? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is 
correct. 


Mr. JAVITS. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may be permitted to speak 
until 1:45 p.m. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I should like to advise 

my colleague that I shall be happy to 
complete the statement sooner, if neces- 
sary. 
I wish also to state to my colleague 
from Michigan that I am deeply grate- 
ful that the majority has designated him 
as the primary manager of the bill. 

First and foremost, I shall not go into 
the details of the bill, because the Sen- 
ator from Michigan [Mr. Hart] has done 
so, and it is covered in what is tanta- 
mount to a report of the majority of the 
members of the Judiciary Committee, 
which he has placed in the RECORD. 

In my judgment, the bill this year is 
essential and responsive to the problems 
of the civil rights struggle as they have 
unfolded by experience and administra- 
tion of laws which Congress has already 
passed and by decisions which have been 
made by the courts. This is a very es- 
sential framework for our understand- 
ing of the problem. 

There is a tremendous civil rights 
struggle going on in the country. As we 
all know, it is not only public, but pri- 
yate. It has relationship to economic 
and social problems not affected by law. 
But the main arena is in the public ad- 
ministration. It has been evident in the 
legal struggles, in demonstrations, and, 
unhappily for our country, even in riots 
which have taken place in many parts 
of the land. 

We face a revolutionary situation 
embodied by this struggle, with even a 
struggle going on among Negroes, with 
the majority standing for the conviction 
that the struggle should be nonviolent. 
I must say that it is tremendously and 
deeply gratifying that the overwhelming 
majority of the Negro people feel the 
struggle should be nonviolent and are 
convinced that they should continue to 
follow the ideology represented by lead- 
ers such as Dr. Martin Luther King, 
rather than some others who go the 
other way. Under those circumstances, 
there is a public necessity for a succes- 
sion of laws dictated by the situation. 

We start with the Supreme Court de- 
cision in 1954, and gradually come 
along with a line of decisions and exi- 
gencies, by which we were faced year 
after year with the necessity for enact- 
ing the types of laws that had a different 
character, mainly in the line of voting. 
In 1964 we finally came to be pressed 
into a wide range of laws to meet various 
problems, including public accommoda- 
tions, in the main, and school desegrega- 
tion, and the use of Federal moneys, in 
order to eliminate what the Constitution 
prohibits—to wit, segregated facilities. 

The experience with the 1964 act 
produced the 1965 act and brought about 
the “buttoning down” of some of the 
problems of voting, and now has pro- 
duced this proposed act. 

It is to that latter that I should like 
to devote my time. Mr. President, I am 
a lawyer and am devoted to the idea of 
American jurisprudence; but the fact is 
that many elements of the public were 
appalled at the conditions which sur- 
rounded criminal trials in certain States 
of the Nation, mainly in the South. 
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I never have, and I do not now—and I 
wish to emphasize this—said that the 
decisions of juries should be questioned or 
that they were wrong, because the sys- 
tem is more important than any indi- 
vidual injustice. 

So, as a lawyer, I would never wish to 
assail what a jury has calculated to do. 
However, if X, Y, or Z—speaking as a 
layman, now—seemed to have more evi- 
dence against him than would warrant 
an acquittal, while I cannot question 
that as a lawyer, we can question how 
the jury is made up, and if there are any 
inherent injustices in how juries are 
made up. We have a right to try to cor- 
rect any such inequities without chang- 
ing the fundamental or constitutional 
jury system. 

In other words, if a number of in- 
justices have occurred, we must absorb 
them in the interest of the system, but if 
there are deficiencies in that system, we 
have a right to try to remedy those de- 
ficiencies, because there is no way of un- 
doing an acquittal at the hands of a 
lily-white jury. Any such effort is in- 
effective once there is an acquittal, be- 
cause of retrial of a person who has been 
acquitted would subject him to double 
jeopardy. Once a person is acquitted, 
for practical purposes that is the end of 
the case. So I am addressing myself to 
the validity of a system under which 
jurors were chosen in a manner which 
lead only to an acquittal. Without ques- 
tioning the verdict, we have a right to 
insist that in a situation where jurors 
are chosen, they be chosen by constitu- 
tional means. 

The first two titles of the bill are 
answerable to that point, in that, for ex- 
ample, when there is an acquittal, the 
jury which acquits may be reasonably 
made up of a composition of the com- 
munity from which the jurors have been 
drawn. We all know there has been a 
startling lack of representation of Ne- 
groes on juries in many counties for 
many reasons. Let us assume that some 
are valid reasons. But they would be 
debasing the standard, anyway. That is 
the first aspect of the argument on this 
point. 

The next point which has been un- 
folding in the civil rights struggle has to 
do with the housing question. President 
Kennedy issued an Executive order with 
respect to housing, but it was confined 
only to Government agencies; hence, 
only 20 percent of the housing was 
affected. We must act now to reach as 
— of the remaining housing as pos- 

e. 

Let me at this time say that the hear- 
ings conducted by the Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Ervin] were con- 
ducted fairly and justly. All members 
of the committee had an opportunity to 
question witnesses freely, if they had the 
time and energy to do it, throughout the 
long hearings, which the Senator from 
North Carolina attended. 

The Senator from North Carolina felt 
that some effort should be made to give 
the Senate the best of the committee’s 
efforts with respect to Senate standards 
and procedural problems. He did not, 
in my judgment, detract one whit—and 
I testify as one in opposition to his 
views—from his deep opposition to most 
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of the aspects of this bill. He will show 
that clearly in the floor debate. But, 
in my judgment, he behaved as a Sen- 
ator should behave. As the chairman, 
he was charged with a responsibility, 
and he fulfilled it. In my judgment, he 
fulfilled it with complete integrity and 
honesty, as a Senator would. He showed 
that such a hearing could be held with- 
out in any way jeopardizing his own deep 
opposition to the measure and his pur- 
pose to endeavor, in every way, to see 
to that it is defeated and not acted on 
by the Senate. 

Mr. President, I should like to wrap 
up in about 2 minutes what we did on 
amendments. Coming to the housing 
provision, what appealed to me in the 
course of the hearings, and what has 
crowded through, apparently, to the peo- 
ple of the country is the fact that to 
minorities—to Negroes, to be specific— 
dignity is just as important as are ap- 
propriations or statute law. There was 
something tremendously undignified 
about the Negro who was at the center 
of the white noose, so-called, drawn 
around the central core cities and the 
Negro ghettos, who even if he had a job 
and could get some financing, and could 
get himself together with the courage to 
venture into a community outside the 
ghetto, was frustrated by the fact that 
he could not, like other people, even com- 
mand the purchase of a home within his 
means. This was a deep question of dig- 
nity for the Negro and it was a deep 
question of the realization of his aspira- 
tions. It had a great deal to do with his 
outlook. Even if the Negro had not a 
chance within a whole generation to 
break out of that noose himself, he 
wanted the dignity of knowing that if he 
could not obtain such housing, his neigh- 
bor could. He knows there is a tremen- 
dous need in the civil rights laws for pro- 
visions against housing discrimination. 

I say publicly again, what I have said 
heretofore: I hope and pray that our 
distinguished minority leader [Mr. DIRK- 
SEN] may, as he did with respect to the 
public accommodations aspect of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, find a way to 
reconcile the deeply held views on con- 
stitutionality and practicality with the 
real exigencies which face the country in 
respect of antidiscrimination in housing. 
I believe that there is a chance to do 
that, and I hope and pray that it may 
be done. I feel certain that in good 
conscience he will apply himself, as he 
did before, to see whether there is a 
way, once it becomes clear that there is 
a central demand by the majority in 
this Chamber for that kind of provision 
in the Civil Rights Act of 1966. I think 
that will become clear as we go along, 
even before cloture. 

Finally, there is the strong interfer- 
ence with the rights of those who are 
civil rights workers—college students 
and other youths—who come from other 
parts of the country to work to help 
obtain civil rights for those in the Deep 
South. I do not want to be maudlin, 
but we know of the terrible things that 
have taken place in respect to killing 
and to thwarting and intimidating those 
who would assert those rights. That 
conduct literally cries for redress by 
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bringing the Federal law abreast of 
modern times. 

We have such law on the books, but 
it is inartistic in its drawing, in terms 
of being applicable to the situations we 
face; and the penalties do not begin to 
cope with the kind of crimes which have 
resulted from this effort to thwart and 
intimidate those who would come from 
other sections of the country to help 
people preserve their civil rights. 

Public school desegregation still pro- 
ceeds at a miniscule pace, with still less 
than 10 percent of the Negro children 
in the South in an integrated situation. 
Hence the need for more direct authority 
by the Attorney General to act in those 
cases. 

Finally, as to the preservation of elec- 
tion records—title 7—there again we 
have a situation responding to the need 
as it unfolds, as we did in the Voting 
Act of 1965—as a need unfolds which 
demonstrates that a legislative remedy 
is required. 

Mr. President, the subcommittee—or 
a majority of the subcommittee, I hasten 
to add, and this is important—adopted 
11 amendments in the way of helping 
the Senate to effect this bill, all of a 
technical character and to clarify the 
provisions of the bill. Again, the Senator 
from North Carolina, the chairman of 
the subcommittee, and other members 
of the subcommittee completely retained 
their position by voting no. But at least 
the expertise of the subcommittee has 
been made available to the Senate in 
these 11 amendments. 

The group with which the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] and I are 
associated have added 9 amendments 
which we think are essential in order to 
perfect the bill and put it in a form 
oo for its consideration by the Sen- 
ate. 

That makes a total of 20 amendments. 
So it cannot be said, Mr. President, that 
we have not done our homework. We 
are bringing to the Senate a finished 
product, the result of mature study, con- 
sideration and deliberation by the sub- 
committee and by us; and as we present 
these amendments, we will clearly de- 
lineate those which went through the 
subcommittee process from those which 
did not. 

Also, Mr. President, in the absence of 
a committee report, we have tried to 
substitute for it a report of 10 members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary—a 
decided majority of that committee—on 
the handling of the matter in the com- 
mittee. We shall do our utmost to up- 
hold the position of the Senator from 
Michigan (Mr. Hart], with whom I have 
the honor to be associated and who, I 
think, is in the great tradition of Sen- 
ators DOUGLAS, Case, CLARK, KUCHEL, and 
other liberal Members of this body in 
seeking the enactment of such measures. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, I sub- 
mit that the bill is essential. It is re- 
sponsive to demonstrated needs, as they 
have unfolded in the country as a result 
of the civil rights struggle. It shall be 
our determination to see that the Sen- 
ate acts on the bill at this session, and 
that, through the performance of the 
other necessary parts of the legislative 
process, it becomes law. 
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Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 15 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERVIN. First, I should like to ex- 
press my deep appreciation to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York for 
the very generous and gracious remarks 
he has made concerning my action as 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights of the Committee on 
the Judiciary. He has served selflessly 
upon that subcommittee since he was 
assigned to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and the subcommittee has no more 
faithful or diligent member than the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

During the past 3 months, the Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights has 
conducted thorough hearings in good 
faith on S. 3296, the administration’s pro- 
posed Civil Rights Act of 1966 and other 
civil rights bills introduced in the Sen- 
ate. I sat throughout the 22 days of 
hearings in order that the Senate would 
be able to consider the proposed legisla- 
tion on the basis of a complete and objec- 
tive record. But now it seems that this 
work and expense are to be thrown to the 
winds. The leadership embraces the 
curious position that without a single day 
of hearings and with but 4 hours of ex- 
ecutive sessions, this body should con- 
sider a bill never referred to committee. 
And, I might add that the proper com- 
mittee is one heavily loaded with spon- 
sors of the bill. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee was 
created by law and endowed with the ob- 
ligation to consider civil rights legisla- 
tion. Ten of its sixteen members are 
sponsors of the administration’s bill. 
Yet, the leadership does not see fit to 
allow the committee to exercise its re- 
sponsibilities. What is there to fear in 
holding the bill up to the examination of 
hearings and orderly committee consid- 
eration? Now, it will be necessary to 
take up the time of the entire Senate in 
order to determine the meaning of a bill 
never previously considered. Neverthe- 
less, this is what must be done. 

I spent the past weekend, the weekend 
before and the days and nights in be- 
tween, studying the House bill (H.R. 
14765), its provisions and its potential 
ramifications; and over the course of the 
debate, I shall have much to say in a 
title-by-title analysis. Later today, I 
hope to begin with title I. 

For the moment, however, I intend to 
speak briefly on the entire bill in order 
to place it in the proper context of de- 
bate and to explain why we should not 
even take up H.R. 14765, let alone pass 
it. The majority leader’s motion is di- 
rected to the wrong bill; the motion is 
both untimely and unintelligent. 

Without a doubt, titles I, II, I, and IV 
must be counted among the sloppiest, 
vaguest, most ill-conceived and danger- 
ous provisions ever to be seriously con- 
sidered by the Senate—and I am well 
aware of the many sloppy, vague, and ill- 
conceived measures we have passed 
throughout history. 

As to title I, I must take much of the 
blame for the time, trouble, expense, and 
sheer panic the Attorney General has ex- 
pended on it recently. When hearings 
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opened, I expressed my support of the 
principle of uniform Federal jury selec- 
tion along with my consternation that 
the measure was not submitted to the 
Judicial Conference. I also expressed 
surprise that the Justice Department 
would reverse itself on a contradictory 
measure it had previously sponsored with 
the Judicial Conference’s endorsement 
and which had already passed the House. 
At hearings, the Attorney General de- 
voted only one-half page of his statement 
to title I. But in actuality, he was pro- 
posing a broad and ill-advised reform of 
the Federal jury system. At the time, no 
one recognized the wolf in sheep’s cloth- 
ing. However, shortly thereafter the sub- 
committee received expert critical opin- 
ion on the title from the Federal judi- 
ciary, and it is safe to say that the At- 
torney General has now spent more time, 
written more defenses, logged more 
miles, and spouted more sophistry over 
title I than over all the rest of the bill 
put together. 

His ludicrous and melodramatic mid- 
night ride to Montreal for the American 
Bar Association Convention is not even 
the most embarrassing of his efforts to 
salyage the title. That dubious distinc- 
tion is reserved for his assertion that a 
clear majority of all the chief judges of 
Federal district courts throughout the 
United States and its territories do not, 
or cannot, understand the law he pro- 
poses they administer. I will not dwell 
on the absurdity of that assertion, but 
only note that of the replies the sub- 
committee has received, 55 judges ob- 
ject to the bill, and two judges endorse it 
with reservations. Federal district court 
clerks representing 10 circuits unani- 
mously opposed enactment of title I dur- 
ing this Congress. 

In fairness, it is true, as the Attorney 
General points out daily, that the bill 
which is so roundly despised by the Fed- 
eral judiciary is the bill he drafted and 
presented to Congress, and not the bill 
in its amended form which we are now 
asked to consider. 

There can be no doubt that title I was 
improved by the numerous amendments 
added by the House subcommittee, the 
full committee and on the House floor. 
In addition, the Senate Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee unanimously 
adopted eight amendments which I 
offered and four amendments offered by 
other Members, t the title. Yet, this 
does not constitute proof that title I is 
appropriate or even workable. On the 
contrary, it shows how badly it was 
drafted, how much it is in need of addi- 
tional work. Indeed, I am introducing 
today 22 additional amendments to the 
title designed to make the measure less 
burdensome on the courts. And none of 
these even go to the policy of the bill, 
which incidentally, appears to be con- 
gressional enactment of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s view of jurors as 12 men of average 
ignorance.” 

However, even if all these amendments 
were accepted, title I would still not meet 
the four major objections of the judi- 
ciary; that is: 

First. That the bill has not been con- 
sidered by the judicial conference; 
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Second. That the increased burden 
and expense on the courts would be 
intolerable; 

Third. That the policy of obtaining for 
jurors a cross section of fools, as well as 
wise men, is objectionable; and 

Fourth. That enactment would result 
in one endless delay of Federal criminal 
t $ 

The objections which apply to title I 
must go double for title II, for here there 
are not only questions of poor drafting 
and policy, but grave constitutional prob- 
lems as well. For the first time in the 
Nation’s history, Congress is faced with a 
proposal to impose Federal rules of pro- 
cedure on State courts—what amounts 
to the absorption of the State courts into 
the Federal judicial system. There is 
nothing in the Constitution which allows 
for such a perversion of the Federal 
system. 

The 14th amendment is prohibitory— 
it was designed to protect all men from 
the arbitrary discrimination of State law. 
But to hold that, under its mandate Con- 
gress may dictate rules of procedure, is to 
ignore the language of the amendment 
and every decision interpreting that 
language handed down from the date of 
ratification to today. 

In addition, these unconstitutional 
procedures are more burdensome and 
more awkard even than those contained 
in the first title. Because of the outrage 
of Federal judges, there has at least been 
a good faith attempt to clean up title I. 
Title II, on the other hand, is as much of 
a mess today as it was the day it was 
introduced, 

Under it, following the mere “asser- 
tion” of discrimination on the basis of 
any one of five enumerated grounds, or 
on the basis of any combination of the 
five, State officials are automatically sub- 
ject to unlimited cross-examination. If 
any undefined evidence“ exists, all rec- 
ords must be produced and the burden 
shifts to the State to disprove discrimina- 
tion. According to the provisions of title 
II, any lawyer could hamstring a prose- 
cution by attacking the jury selection 
procedures, and every prosecution would 
be subject to obstruction and delay. 

As with title I, I have introduced today 
a number of amendments which, in the 
event the Senate shows so little judg- 
ment as to take up the bill, will bring 
title II more in conformity with the Con- 
stitution. 

The Attorney General has testified 
that alleged problems of Federal and 
State jury discrimination are growing 
less, and he has not asked for a single 
prosecution for alleged discrimination 
during his tenure in the Justice Depart- 
ment. Just last month, the fifth circuit 
handed down decisions further guaran- 
teeing a representative jury. And in the 
next few days, a special committee of the 
Judicial Conference, appointed by Chief 
Justice Warren, will meet to discuss this 
legislation. 

Under the circumstances, I cannot 
think of a more inappropriate time to 
call up titles I and II. 

Title III, I refer to as The Thing,” for 
no one knows quite what it is. 

It is like the North Carolina mule 
which a tourist once stopped to admire. 
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He asked the mule’s owner what the ani- 
mal’s name was. The farmer replied “I 
don’t know, but we call it ‘Bill’” I 
am not sure about title III, but I call it 
“The Thing,” a legislative aberration 
which must surely find its way into joke- 
books and into textbooks as an example 
of how not to draft legislation. 

Title III is the only title which, in some 
form or other, was not in the original 
bill. It has not been the subject of hear- 
ings in either the House or the Senate. 
But most astounding, it is probably the 
only thing under the sun not proposed by 
the hundreds of civil rights advocates 
who testified and submitted statements 
at the House and Senate hearings. As 
far as is known publicly, it just appeared 
one day in the House subcommittee bill 
and, like the man who came to dinner, 
just stayed around. In the House, both 
in full committee and on the floor, the 
members were justifiably fearful of ap- 
proaching the monster, and thus did not 
tamper with it. 

However, Iam cursed with chronic and 
acute legal curiosity. Therefore, I de- 
cided recently to approach “The Thing” 
and see what I could see. Like a high 
school coed in biology class faced with 
dissecting her first frog, I poked at title 
III tentatively and turned it over on its 
belly. It is as ugly on second sight as 
it is on first. Here is what I found. 

Technically, the grammar is bad, the 
syntax is humorous, the language is 
quaint, and the meaning is totally locked 
out of the provisions and in the cranium 
of its anonymous author. 

Generically, it appears to have arisen 
like a phoenix from the ashes of part III 
of the 1957 Civil Rights Act. Although 
the old “part III“ was better drafted, it 
has been often and properly rejected by 
the Senate. 

Potentially, title III is either as harm- 
less as a frog or as dangerous as a gila 
monster, for any court interpreting it 
must either throw “The Thing” out in 
bewilderment, or turn loose on the coun- 
try undefined remedies for undefined 
rights accompanied by undefined priv- 
Ueges and immunities. 

Unlike my views on the rest of the bill, 
my views on title III have gone un- 
challenged. 

The Justice Department has given me 
neither a reason for it nor an explana- 
tion of it. And I do not believe it re- 
veals any confidence when I tell the Sen- 
ate that although my motion to delete 
it was defeated in subcommittee by a 
vote of 5 to 4, only one member was 
brave enough to say he liked “The 
Thing”—whatever it was and is. 


MRS. MARY T. BROOKS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
McGee in the chair). The hour of 2 
o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays 
before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which the clerk will state by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
3553) for the relief of Mrs. Mary T. 
Brooks. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have such 
additional time as may be necessary. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised that the Senator may 
continue 

Mr. ERVIN. I ask unanimous consent 
that I may continue this statement until 
it is finished, without being subject to 
the limitations of the rule of germane- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I would ask if I could 
obtain unanimous consent to proceed to 
the consideration of Order No. 1422, 
H. R. 14765. 

Mr. ERVIN. No; I would have to ob- 
ject. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I would 
move that we proceed to the considera- 
tion of 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator yield for that purpose? 

Mr. ERVIN. No; I do not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed. 

Mr. ERVIN. Although I would be 
highly reluctant to waste the taxpayers’ 
money with hearings on title III. the lack 
of such hearings up to the present mo- 
ment is one more reason we should not 
call up the bill. 

I intend to offer an amendment today, 
in the nature of a substitute, for title III, 
in order to grant its alleged protections 
to all Americans regardless of race, creed, 
national origin, or lack thereof, and to 
translate it into the English language. 
With the “Thing,” however, I admit I am 
embarking on an almost hopeless task. 

Unlike title III, title IV needs no new 
name; it is internationally infamous. 
Whether we call it by the name “forced 
housing” or “fair housing,” it still smells. 
It means the denial of a basic human 
right, the right to acquire, use, and dis- 
pose of property as one pleases subject to 
the laws of the State and municipal goy- 
ernments. 

Mr. President, I pause here to pro- 
pound a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator may state it. 

Mr. ERVIN. I inquire if Iam not now 
discussing S. 3553, the bill for the relief of 
Mrs. Mary T. Brooks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. ERVIN. What is curious is that 
the leadership intends to call up the least 
popular version of the title. There is 
very little in the entire bill on which 
many seem to agree; and it is especially 
strange that agreement has come here on 
what has been by far the most controver- 
sial title of the bill. 

Among the proponents of title IV, 
President Johnson, Attorney General 
Katzenbach, Secretary Weaver, Dr. King, 
and Mr. Roy Wilkins, all say they much 
prefer the original administration ver- 
sion. Among the opponents, the National 
Association of Real Estate Boards, many 
State associations and private realtors, 
and several professors of law, feel that 
the original bill is less offensive. So do 
I. After several weeks of research, it 
seems to me that the only ones who 
prefer title IV of H.R. 14765 to title IV of 
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S. 3296, are the authors of the former 
two minority members of the House Ju- 
diciary Committee. 

My incredulity is compounded when no 
reason is given for calling up a con- 
troversial measure in the Senate which 
has never been referred to a Senate com- 
mittee, while a similar provision has 
taken up a majority of the time of the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee 
during 22 days of hearings. 

Whatever its reasons, however, the 
leadership has decided on this two-faced 
bill, whose drafters had neither the cour- 
age to stand for freedom, nor the forti- 
tude to stand for open occupancy. But 
the times are out of joint, and in reality 
I suppose it makes little difference, for 
the principle involved is the same: the 
principle of freedom. It makes no dif- 
ference the number of rooms in a man’s 
home or the number of times he sells his 
home. Such quibbling amounts to noth- 
ing more than playing a numbers game 
with freedom, our most precious posses- 
sion. 

The House of Representatives has 
taken the original denial of freedom to 
use and dispose of property and com- 
pounded the evil with two additional 
denials of freedom of speech. Further, 
they would impose upon the American 
people a brandnew bureaucracy—the so- 
called Fair Housing Board. The House 
has not sent us “single spies’”—but bat- 
talions of new troubles. 

Under the House bill, property rights 
could be inhibited in two forums, with 
two prosecutors and unlimited remedies 
The property owner could be harassed 
either in Federal court, or by the new 
bureaucracy, or by both. Such would be 
the sad result of the bill with which we 
are faced. 

There is much I will have to say on the 
constitutionality and the desirability of 
title IV later. For now, suffice it to say, 
not only is there no basis for the legisla- 
tion in the Constitution, there are several 
specific prohibitions against it. It solves 
none of the problems of what is inac- 
curately referred to as the “ghetto,” for 
there is not a single provision which 
would provide better housing for a single 
individual. The effect of enactment can 
only be frustration among the peo- 
ple and the degradation of constitutional 
principles. 

I am offering today a bill of rights 
for property owners as a substitute for 
title IV. Other than that, I see no hope 
that the measure can be reconciled with 
the Constitution. Nevertheless, in order 
to reduce its offensiveness insofar as pos- 
sible, I will propose amendments to over- 
come the freedom of speech problems and 
to eliminate the proposed Fair Housing 
Board. 

For the moment, I close on title IV 
with the quote of Prof. Sylvester Petro 
of the New York University School of 
Law, from his testimony before the sub- 
committee: 

The fundamental defect of Title IV Is that 
it proposes the most far-reaching, the most 
offensive, and the most arrogant deprivation 
of property without due process in the his- 
tory of the United States. Title IV is 
advertised by its proponents as a “national 
necessity” designed to promote freedom and 
justice. 
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In fact, it is a national disaster which 
freedom while spreading injustice 
across the land. 


If other titles of H.R. 14765 are ill- 
conceived, title V is Megitimate—the il- 
legitimate child of the Justice Depart- 
ment’s interpretation of a gratuitous ad- 
visory opinion by six concurring Justices 
in United States against Guest, handed 
down by the Supreme Court earlier this 
year. 

The language, legislative history, and 
nearly 100 years of interpretation, all 
clearly restate the intention of the fram- 
ers of the 14th amendment: That only 
State action is the subject of its pro- 
scriptions, and only statutes enacted 
pursuant to its provisions are valid. 

Now, Congress is asked to make pun- 
ishable private crimes historically within. 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the States. 
Such innovations by the Federal Govern- 
ment in the field of criminal law without 
constitutional basis are illiberal steps to- 
ward a police state. 

During the subcommittee’s hearings, I 
offered for consideration a constitutional 
amendment to accomplish within nar- 
row confines the substance of title V. 
The Attorney General rejected that pro- 
posal. 

Today, in another attempt to save the 
administration from its own folly, I will 
propose an amendment to title V in the 
nature of a substitute, refined to meet the 
limitations imposed by the Constitution 
on Congress. Hopefully, proponents of 
the bill will consider this amendment 
carefully, keeping in mind that govern- 
ment’s eternal thirst for power over in- 
dividuals is checked only by a written 
Constitution. But if title V is enacted 
in its present form and upheld by the 
courts, the dream of the American people 
that enduring principles of government 
can be enshrined in a written Constitu- 
tion and entrusted to human judges for 
interpretation and enforcement will be 
shattered, and justice under law will 
vanish, 

Although title VI was much improved 
in the House with the addition of the 
Whitener and Callaway amendments, 
much remains to be done if it is to be 
worthy of passage. 

Our concern should not be riveted on 
increased powers of the Attorney Gen- 
eral to sue for integration of schools and 
other public facilities, for plenteous au- 
thority already exists. Rather, we might 
better concern ourselves with prohibi- 
tions on the sociological meddling of the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in the affairs of local schools 
and hospitals. There are myriad ex- 
amples from North Carolina which I will 
use later to document the evils per- 
petrated recently by that Deparment in 
the name of progress. 

On May 9, 1966, I introduced on be- 
half of myself and Senator FULBRIGHT 
an amendment to S. 3296, which would 
require that the intent of Congress in 
enacting title VI of the 1964 Civil Rights 
Act be followed. At that time, I re- 
quested the Attorney General’s opinion 
on the amendment. Since, during the 
course of 4 days of hearings and several 
written communications, the Attorney 
General did not mention the amend- 
ment, I assume he has no opinion on it. 
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However, since I introduced it, I have 
grown more confident of its necessity, 
and I would hope the leadership will 
accept it. : 

In addition to this, and a perfecting 
amendment to Congressman Callaway’s 
amendment, which would give teachers 
the same rights as students, I will also 
introduce amendments guaranteeing to 
individuals the benefits to which they are 
entitled under the medicare program, 
without interference resulting from dis- 
putes by third parties. 

As to title VII, I have no objection; and 
my only quarrel with title VIII is its 
open-end authorization. As for the bill 
as a whole, my initial reaction has been 
justified. I recall what I said when hear- 
ings opened: 

If Congress enacts this bill as presently 
drafted, if it capitulates again to the politi- 
cal pressure of unpeaceful demonstrations 
and to misplaced righteous indignation, we 
will be sharing in the demise of the Con- 
stitution. 

It is imperative that Congress rise above 
the pressure of demonstrators and the emo- 
tions aroused by extremists on both sides 
and defeat any proposal which would ex- 
tinguish the freedom of the individual and 
the identity of the States. As members of 
this subcommittee, we will, I trust, assume 
our obligation to the country and to the 
Constitution by deciding for ourselves what 
is correct and what is constitutional. 

Our duty here is to determine how to pro- 
tect the rights of all Americans of all races 
and all generations without extinguishing 
other precious rights. Our duty is to im- 
plement the Constitution without perverting 
it. 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, and I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 244 Leg.] 
Anderson Javits Russell, S. C. 
Dirksen Jordan, N.C Russell, Ga 
Ellender Kuchel Smith 
Ervin Mansfield Sparkman 
Gore McClellan Stennis 
Griffin McGee Symington 
Gruening Monroney Talmadge 
Hart Tydings 
Holland Proxmire Yarborough 
Hruska Ribicoff 


Mr. HART. I announce that the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Kennedy] the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Louisiana 
IMr. Lone], the Senator from New 
Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], the Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Sena- 
tor from Rhode Island [Mr. Pastore], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Youne] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska (Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BLE], the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Byrd], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrd], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK], the 
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Senator from Illinois [Mr. DovcLas], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EAST- 
LAND], the Senator from Arkansas LMr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Oklahoma 
(Mr, Harris], the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Haypen], the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. HL I, the Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Lausch], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Minnesota [Mr. MCCARTHY], 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McGovern], the Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], and the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT] and 
the Senator from California [Mr. Mur- 
PHY] are absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN and Mr. Prouty], the Senators 
from Colorado (Mr. Alxorr and Mr. 
Dominick], the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. Boccs and Mr. WILLIAMS], the Sen- 
ators from Kansas [Mr. Carson and 
Mr. Pearson], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Cortron], the Senator from Nebraska 
{Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fone], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from Iowa 
(Mr. MILLER], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], 
and the Senator from North Dakota 
LMr. Younc] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fax- 
nin], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], the Senator from Wyoming 
[Mr. Smuvpson], and the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] are de- 
tained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of 
absent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and an- 


swered to their names: 

Brewster Jackson Robertson 

Burdick Muskie Tower 

Case Nelson Williams, N.J. 

Inouye Randolph 
ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, since a 
quorum is not present, I move that the 
Senate adjourn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o'clock and 57 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Wednesday, 
September 7, 1966, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 6, 1966: 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
I. For appointment: 
To be surgeons 
George E. Goodman 
Earl M. Simmons, Jr. 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
Paul R. Reich Ronald E. Gillilan 
Burton E. Sobel John M. Corboy 
John A. Washing- Paul H. Levine 
ton II Howard J. Igel 
Robert F. Read Ward B. Hurlburt 
Charles H. Neilson William H. Stuart 
David W. E. Smith Richard D. Yentis 
Shalom Z. Hirsch- Arthur Oleinick 
man Thomas J. Lau 
Thorbjorg Sigurdson Joseph A. Franciosa, 
Harris Gibson, Jr. Jr. 
Yank D. Coble, Jr. Louis M. Spencer 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Bruce E. Johnson Jerry L. Gribble 
Gene P. Lewis Robert P. Fogarty 
Richard P. Whitlock 
To be sanitary engineers 
Ryan B. Salley 
Keith O. Schwab 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 
Weldon C. Fill William D. Conroy 
Robert M. Clark Keith R. Sherer 
Robert B. Weidner 
To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Gary S. Logsdon 
James E. Warren 
Billy F. Martin 
To be junior assistant sanitary engineers 
Darryl D. Taylor 
Allan M. Shapiro 
To be senior assistant pharmacist 
James V. Christian 
To be assistant pharmacists 
Thomas J. Walker 
Daniel Hausman 
Marvin A. Schlabs 
To be scientist 
William F. Hill, Jr. 
To be senior assistant sanitarian 
Thomas S. Willett 


To be assistant sanitarian 
Richard J. J. O'Connor 
To be senior assistant veterinary officer 
William G. Winkler 
To be nurse officers 
Geraldine L. Ellis Mary K. Wade 
Jean F. Kaplan Arlene M. Waldhaus 
To be assistant therapist 
Donald S. Henderson 
To be health services officer 
Earl P. Floyd 
To be senior assistant health services officers 
Norman L. Richards Wilbert Shimoda 
Joseph C. Vellenoweth Elmer G. Renegar, Jr. 
Earl W. Robinson 
To be assistant health services officers 

John B. Wiggins, Jr. Allan ©. Tapert 
Richard W. Peterson William J. Brown 
Paul E. Lehman 

II. For permanent promotion 

To be senior assistant sanitary engineers 

James W. Dening 

Joel P. Kollin 

MARINE CORPS 

The following named officers of the Marine 

Corps for temporary appointment to the 
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grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


Lewis H. Abrams Henry T. Cook 

Billy M. Adrian Alfred J. Croft, Jr. 
Alan D. Albert, Jr. William M. Cryan 
Donald W. Anderson Thomas J. Culkin 
Richard L. Anderton Francis C. Cushing, 
Themistocles A. Annas Jr. 

Marshall B. Armstrong Robert K. Damon 
Harry E. Atkinson William S. Daniels 
Conway L. Austin Leslie L. Darbyshire 
Louis J. Bacher Jack E. Dausman 


David B. Barker Dale N. Davis 
Roger H. Barnard Thomas G. Davis 
Robert O. Barnes James L. Day 


Howard L. Barrett, Jr. Hillmer F. De Atley 
George L. Bartlett Albert M. Desselle 
William G. Bates John W. Detroy 
William R. Beeler Charles N. Dezer III 
Robert E. Benson Frank Dicillo, Jr. 
James L. Black, Jr. William J. Dinse 
Rollin Q. Blakeslee Roy L. Doering 
Vincente T. Blaz Haig Donabedian 
Charles G. Boicey John J. Donahue 
Billy D. Bouldin Joseph R. Donaldson 
Frank L. Bourne, Jr. Philip J. Dooley 
Frederick R. Bowie Alfred N. Drago 


Albert R. Bowman,II Milton D. 

James R. Bowser, Jr. Drummond, Jr. 
William C. Britt William C. 

Bruce G. Brown Drumright 


Joseph B. Brown, Jr. Raymond L. Duvall, 
George L. Bruser Jr. 

Carl E. Buchmann Robert E. Eidson 
Thomas E. Bulger Robert A. Elder 
Hugh R. Bumpas, Jr. Jim T. Elkins 
Robert N. Burhans Henry Englisch 
Lowell R. Burnette, Douglas E. Erway 


Jr. Jack Erwin 
William O. Butler Richard L. Etter 
Guy R. Campo Jack W. Evans 


Frank S. Cannon 
Harry U. Carpenter 
John B. Carr, Jr. 
Ivil L. Carver 
Charles R. Casey 
William E. Caslin 
Robert J. Chadwick 
Robert P. Chaney 
Duncan D. Chaplin 
III 


Frederick L. Farrell, Jr 
Mark P. Fennessy 
Benjamin B. Ferrell 
Thomas C. Fields 
Charles R. Figard 
Charles Fimian 
Herbert G. Fischer 
William E. H. Fitch, III 
Herbert L. Fogarty 


Charles C. Victor G. Fortin 
Chisholm, Jr John R. Fox 

Robert L. Christian, Kenyon J. Frazier 
Jr. Philip N. Frazier 

David A. Clark Samuel J. Fulton 


Stuart T. Clark 
John W. Clayborne 
William M. Clelland 
Frederick D. 
Clements 
Donald K. Cliff 
John H. Cobb, Jr. 
John L. Coffman 
John Colia 
John R. Collin 
Henry J. Conlin Ernest H. Graham 
James P. Connolly Wallace H, Graham 
II Edward F. Grayson, Jr. 
James K. Coody Mac Donald Greer 


William J. Galyon 
William E. Garman 
Donald L, Gaut 
George H. Gentry, Jr. 
James C, Gerard 
Johan S. Gestson 
Walter F. Glowicki 
Joseph P. Goodson 
Edward Z. Grabowski 
John J. Grace 


Joseph K. Griffis, Ir. 
George H. Grimes 
Louis A. Gulling 
Robert E. Haebel 
Elvyn E. Hagedorn 
Bobby R. Hall 

John R. Hansford 
Francis R. Harper, Jr. 
Robert E. Harris 
Herbert M. Hart 
Richard S. Hartman 
Richard E. Hawes, Jr. 
Lawrence R. Hawkins 
David B. Hayes 
Gilbert C. Hazard 
William H. Heintz 
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La Vern W. Larson 
Gerard E. Lawler 
William A. Lawrence 
Leo J. Le Blanc, Jr. 
Eugene Lichtenwalter 
Charles G. Little 
Gordon M. B. Living- 
ston 
George G. Long 
John R. Love 
Basile Lubka 
Theodore J. Lutz, Jr. 
Fred D. Mac Lean, Jr. 
Frederick F. Mallard 
William R. Maloney 
Joseph V. Manis, Jr. 


Richard E, Hemming-Richard C. Marsh 


way 
Paul F. Henderson, Jr. 
Howard R. Henn 
John A. Hennelly 
John C. Hergert, Jr. 
Emil W. Herich 


Henry V. Martin 
Drew I. Matthews 
Robert E. McCamey II 
Val R. McClure 
Roland L. McDaniel 
James H. McGee 


Donald H. Hildebrand Harold E. McKinney 


Peter L. Hilgartner 
Max J. Hochenauer 
Thomas A. Hodges 
Clarence E. Hogan 
Harry H. Holmberg 
William C. Holmberg 
Miles “M” Hoover, Jr. 
Delos M. Hopkins 
Eugene R. Howard, Jr. 
Robert W. Howland 
Robert C. V. Hughes 
Robert G. Hunt, Jr. 
Henry J. Huntzinger 
William E. Hutchison 
Gerald H. Hyndman 
Raymond B. Ingrando 
Ronald L. Iverson 
Maurice H. Ivins, Jr. 
William C. Jaeck 
Robert D. Jameson 
Paul G. Janssen 
Richard P. Johnson 
Malcolm S. Jolley, Jr. 
Charles F. Jones 
Chester T. Jones 
David E. Jones, Jr. 
Richard K. Jones 
Thomas M. Kauffman 
John J. Keefe 
Charles J. Keever 
Robert J. Keller 
Thomas R. Kelly 
Charles R. Kenning- 
ton, Jr. 
William D. Kent 
William R. Kephart 
Edwin C. King 
Walter E. Kiracofe 
Warren P. Kitterman 
Robert F. Koehler 
Frank R. Koethe 
Charles R. Kucharski, 
Jr. 
William M. Kull 
Richard E. Kutz 
Dudley N. Kyle 
Elliott R. Laine, Jr. 


James B. McMath 
Thomas A. Mopheeters 
Max McQuown 

Robert R. Meeker, Jr. 
Phillip E. Megna 

John G. Metz, Jr. 

John J. Metzko 

Robert J. Miille 
Edison W. Miller 
Robert E. Miller 
William R. Miller, Jr. 
Richard V. Molesky 
Karl E. Moore 

Marc A. Moore 
Thomas R. Morgan 
David W. Morrill 
Harry L. Morriss, Jr. 
Samuel M. Morrow 
Roy E. Moss 

Frank J. Murray 
Edgar F. Musgrove 
Albert O. Nelson 

Neil A. Nelson 

Donald E. Newton 
George L. Newton 
Charles E. Nicholas 
Robert E. Nicholson 
Paul W. Niesen 

Jack L. Norman 
Robert J. Norton 
Raymond J. O'Leary 
Stephen G. Olmstead 
Robert E. B. Palmer 
Richard A. Pape 
Joseph F. Paratore 
John W. Parchen 
Oswald O. Paredes 
Eric B. Parker 

Darold D. Parrish 
Garry M. Pearce, Jr. 
Paul E. Pearson 

John J. Peeler 

Richard E. Percival 
Charles R. Poppe, Jr. 
Robert D. Purcell 
James W. Quinn 
Francis X. Quinn 
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James R. QuisenberryBroman C. Stinemetz 
Stanly H. Rauh Richard C. Stockton 
Brooke F. Read, Jr. William H. Stoetzer 
John A. Reames John H. Strandquist 
John J. P. Reddy Thomas R. Stuart 
Lee C. Reece Richard I. Sudhoff 
Robert C. Rice Lawrence F. Sullivan 
William H. Rice Charles R. Swilley, 
William R. Rice Jr. 
James L. Richard Richard B. Taber 
Robert G. Riddle Wylie W. Taylor, Jr. 
Theophil P. Riegert Speros D. Thomaidis 
William L. Robbins Gerald C. Thomas, Jr. 
Clinton Roberson William H. Thousand 
Charles D. Roberts, Ralph Thuesen 

Jr. Edward R. Toner 
John W. P. Robertson Charles W. Tonnacliff 
Henry M. Robinett Frank D. Topley 
Richard L. Robinson Bernard E. Trainor 
Donald G. Robison James S. G. Turner 
Thomas F. Rochford Richard B. Twohey 
Robert D. Rosecrans John J. Unterkofler 
Rodger E. Rourke Edward H. Utley 
Ben C. Rowe Oliver W. Van Den 
Jack D. Rowley Berg, Jr. 
James B. Ryckman Larry R. Van Deusen 
Edward J. Sample Archie Vanwinkle 
Joseph F. Schoen, Jr. Gerald W. Vaughan 
Robert Schueler William C. Vielhauer 
Richard C. Schulze Carroll R. Vorgang 
Louis W. Schwindt Douglas E. Wade 
William A. Scott, Jr. Anthony G. Waite 
Lawrence R. Seamon Albert W. Wallach 
Robert M, Searles Littleton W. T. Waller 

Ir 


Roy A. Seaver 
Donald L. Sellers John J. Walsh, Jr. 
Dalvin Serrin John E. Watson, Jr. 


Vonda Weaver 
Charles B. Webster 
Robert E. Wehrle 
Morgan W. West 

Paul H. Westenberger 
Paul A. Shrader Ermil L. Whisman 
Paul L. Siegmund Peter A. Wickwire 
Eugene A. Silverthorn Gary Wilder 

William C. Simanikas Bobby R. Wilkinson 
Robert L. Simonis James B. Wilkinson 
Benjamin B. Skinner Tom W. Williams 
Louis Z. Slawter, Jr. Charles T. Williamson 
Richard W. Smith Theodore J. Willis 
Thomas C. Smith Faul E. Wilson 

Frank R. Smoke Leonard E. Wood 
Elmer N. Snyder Rondell K. Wood 
Charles E“ Spence, Tullis J. Woodham, Jr. 


Whitlock N. Sharpe 
Dale E. Shatzer 
William F. Sheehan 
Eugene E. Shoults 
John D. Shoup 


Jr. Clark R. Wozencraft 
William J. Spiesel Richard E. Wray III 
Michael E. Spiro Gary L. Yundt 


Edward H. Stansel 
David R. Stanton Cullen C. Zimmerman 
Roderick M. Stewart Robert L. Zuern 

The following named officers of the Marine 
Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of lieutenant colonel, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


Arnold G. Ziegler 


Ewell J. Arceneaux Abie Gordon 
Nicholas Cappeletto Lee H. Hardee 
Merico L. Catallo John A. Hedin 


Louis J. Cignotti 
Francis X. Clegg 
Samuel R. Coffey 
William W. Draper 


Jeter R. Matthews, Jr. 
James A. Weather- 


spoon 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


H.R. 14026 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. RACE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 6, 1966 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I have spent 
a great deal of time discussing with my 


constituents the various issues of na- 
tional importance—particularly those 
issues which are of greatest concern to 
our citizens. 

While the Vietnam conflict is of great 
concern to most, the problem which has 
caused even more heated comment is 
that of the spiraling cost of living, tight 
money, and high interest rates. 

More and more attention has been 
focused by the public on the matter of 
higher and higher interest rates, I have 


been asked time and time again, “Why 
are interest rates continuing to spiral? 
What is Congress doing to control this 
trend?” 

The answer to the first question, I feel, 
is quite obvious. The administration 
has allowed the Federal Reserve Board 
to establish policy in this delicate matter. 
It is quite apparent, now, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has failed in its 
efforts to control the spiraling economy 
through control of bank interest rates. 
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What has happened, Mr. Speaker, is 
that the Federal Reserve Board has fol- 
lowed the dictates of the major banking 
houses, and those dictates have resulted 
only in the big banking houses cornering 
a larger portion of the circulating capi- 
tal, increasing the cost of living for the 
workingman, and encouraging a further 
spiraling of the inflationary trend. 

In other words, the “fat cat” gets 
fatter; the “thin cat” gets thinner; and 
the prospects for a continuation of this 
trend increase. 

The measure which we are now con- 
sidering—H.R. 14026—is a significant 
change of direction. It is a declaration 
of economic independence by the Con- 
gress of the United States from the op- 
pressive dictates of the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is an opportunity for Congress 
to tell the Nation that the economic wel- 
fare of the citizens of the United States 
will no longer be left at the mercy of 
the mammoth banking houses and 
their hatchetman—the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

H.R. 14026 is a definite step by Con- 
gress in establishing its intent to roll 
back the high-interest rate trend and 
to put a stop to the spiraling cost of 
living. 

Former President Truman has warned 
the Nation of the possible effects of this 
high-interest condition. The building 
industry—particularly that segment of 
it which deals in private home construc- 
tion—is experiencing a serious recession 
which could easily spread across the Na- 
tion. The plight of the building industry 
is directly connected to the current high 
interest rates and tight money. It is 
ample proof that this approach, rather 
than curbing inflation, has resulted in 
further hardship on the workingman. 

Mr. Speaker, I heartily endorse this 
measure. I commend the committee for 
having had the courage to offer this pro- 
posal, and I strongly urge my colleagues 
to consider this measure in light of the 
benefits it bears for not only the working- 
man, but the Nation as a whole. 


Freeman’s Dipsy-Doodle Game 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 6, 1966 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp the following editorial regard- 
ing my colleague, the Honorable PAUL 
FINDLEY, entitled “Freeman’s Dipsy- 
Doodle Game,” which appeared in the 
August 20, 1966, edition of the Enid 
Morning News: 

FREEMAN’S Dirsy-DoopLe GAME 

On occasion Orville Freeman has played 
dipsy-doodle with commodity prices. And 
this cute practice hasn’t set well with a lot 
of farmers. One thing for sure, it hasn't 
been conducive to confidence on the part 
of the producer. Holding huge stocks of 
grain the government can and does influence 
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prices by dumping, or the mere threat of 
dumping these stocks on the market. 

We claim no expert knowledge with re- 
gard to the economics of wheat farming but 
an idea advanced by an Illinois congress- 
man sounds reasonable. Congressman 
FINDLEY has asked Freeman to price govern- 
ment wheat stocks high enough to keep 
them out of normal market channels. He 
said this would give the farmers the price 
confidence needed to boost wheat produc- 
tion to the level desired by the Adminis- 
tration. 

In a letter to Secretary Freeman the Ili- 
nois congressman had this to say: 

“I understand you are giving consideration 
to a further increase in wheat acreage al- 
lotments, in order to assure adequate sup- 
plies for domestic and overseas needs, Un- 
der present government sales policies, I ques- 
tion whether the simple act of increasing 
allotments will bring the desired increase in 
production. 

“To assure the increase, I urge that you 
raise to $2 a bushel—80 per cent of parity— 
the minimum price at which government 
wheat stocks can be sold during the 1967 
marketing year. This will give farmers con- 
fidence they will not have cutrate competi- 
tion from the government’s Commodity 
Credit Corporation when they market their 
crop. 

“By pegging the minimum government 
sale price at $2 you would, in effect isolate 
government holdings from market channels 
and let competitive disciplines fix prices and 
balance supply and demand. Government 
wheat trading would be at a bare minimum. 
No longer would farmers and other grain 
merchants have to reckon constantly with 
unpredictable government sales policies be- 
cause the market price would undoubtedly 
remain below $2. 

“I feel confident that this insurance 
against government dumping would inspire 
farmers to increase production to the desired 
level. 

“The new policy on sales would seem to 
conform ideally with Administration objec- 
tives.” 


The 50th Anniversary of Lions 
International 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 6, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to extend my personal applause at 
this to the International Association of 
Lions Clubs, the world’s largest service 
club organization. 

For some time, I have observed with 
sincere thankfulness the work of Lion’s 
International in the field of visual im- 
pairment. Numerous programs, actively 
supported by the more than 20,000 Lions 
clubs in the world, have been undertaken 
to aid those who are visually impaired 
and to promote eye care among all 
peoples. 

The several civic programs carried out 
by Lions International are all tailored 
to the organization’s deep involvement 
in humanitarian activities and the foster- 
ing of better understanding among the 
people of the free world. 

In this the 50th year of organization 
for Lions International it is befitting the 
past performances of the 800,000 mem- 
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bers of Lions International that a new 
and exciting undertaking is being initi- 
ated. That undertaking is a worldwide 
essay contest on the subject “Peace Is 
Attainable.” Launching of this great 
new project is in keeping with the theme 
“Search for Peace.” 

Promotion of the search for ideas de- 
signed to make world peace a reality is 
the worthiest and most commendable of 
goals: Judging from the past successes 
of Lions International, I believe all the 
peoples in this Nation and in this world 
can take heart from this new effort. 


Distinguished Public Servant Retired 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, September 6, 1966 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
mailing of the May 1966 issue of the 
Postmasters Gazette, Arthur V. Smith of 
Pascagoula, Miss., terminated 15 years of 
editing the magazine which has attained 
recognition as the most attractive and 
informative postal management maga- 
zine in the United States, probably the 
world. The Postmasters Gazette is the 
official magazine of the National Associ- 
ation of Postmasters and has been pub- 
lished for over 50 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I take considerable pride 
in the fact that I had the pleasure, as a 
young Congressman, to recommend to 
President Roosevelt the appointment of 
Editor Smith as postmaster in my home- 
town of Pascagoula, Miss. For 29 years 
Arthur Smith served this position with 
credit to himself and the service, retir- 
ing under the mandatory provision of 
law-in 1963. 

He served two terms as president of 
the Mississippi Postmasters Association. 
During his administration of the post of- 
fice through two great wars, the city be- 
came the most impacted small city in the 
South with burgeoning shipbuilding and 
military installations incident to the 
wars. This growth has remained and is 
continuing to push Pascagoula to top 
place in industrial growth, maritime ex- 
pansion and seafood processing. It is the 
site of the South’s newest and most mod- 
ern refinery of the Standard Oil Co. 

Before becoming postmaster, Smith 
edited the Pascagoula Chronicle-Star 
and the Moss Point Advertiser, winning 
State prizes for both in quality and ap- 
pearance. He was elected president of 
the Mississippi Press Association in 1934. 
He served several terms in the State leg- 
islature and authored or sponsored the 
present State highway system, seawall 
laws, and measures affecting port and 
industrial development. He was the first 
State officer to propose building county 
airports. 


When he took over the management 
of the Postmasters Gazette only 70 per- 
cent of the postmasters of the country 
were enrolled as members of the post- 
master organization. Today only 5 per- 
cent are not. Smith’s consistent advo- 
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cacy of adequate postal rates, compara- 
ble pay for those in the management 
category of the huge mail system, better 
working conditions for all in the service 
and his insistence upon a high degree of 
efficiency and loyalty on the part of all 
Government workers won him favor and 
prestige for his organization from the 
Postmaster General of both adminis- 
trations. He demanded that the postal 
service utilize all technological advances, 
improve and broaden its service com- 
patible with the country’s growing econ- 
omy. 

Smith became one of the best known 
postal officials in the country. He vis- 
ited more than one-half of the States 
and during his tenure as editor addressed 
and talked to over 60,000 postmasters 
who entered the service and left it. As 
a Mississippian, he has disseminated per- 
tinent facts of his State and projected 
its image into more big and little places 
of the country more often and over a 
longer period than any other citizen. All 
this was coordinated with the overall ef- 
fect to improve the postal service and the 
welfare of its employees. 

Mr. Speaker, Arthur Smith was a 
postmaster’s postmaster. He enjoyed 
the confidence, respect, and affection of 
the postmasters as well as the postal 
officials throughout the country. The 
Postmasters Gazette on the occasion of 
his retirement had this to say of this 
distinguished public servant: 

ARTHUR V. SMITH—POSTMASTER, EDITOR, 

FRIEND 

In 1951, Arthur V. Smith assumed the 
Editorship of the Postmasters Gazette. Last 
year Arthur retired as Postmaster of Pas- 
cagoula, Mississippi. At the request of the 
members of the executive committee, he con- 
tinued his editorial duties until such time 
as a qualified replacement could be found. 
On May 1, Timothy Chiamardas became the 
Managing Editor of the Postmasters Ga- 
zette. 

Arthur Smith, a true gentleman of the 
South, was a master in his field. He had a 
keen sense in editorializing pertinent postal 
issues which appealed to all Postmasters. 
Each issue of the Gazette was a gem. It 
rated with the best association publications 
in the United States. We can never repay 
Arthur for the many hours of outstanding 
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The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by Hon. DANIEL 
K. Inovye, a Senator from the State of 
Hawaii. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 
Harris, D.D., offered the following pray- 
er: 

Almighty God, so teach us to number 
our days that we may apply our hearts 
unto wisdom. 

Let Thy work appear unto Thy serv- 
ants and Thy glory unto Thy children. 

And let the beauty of the Lord our 
God be upon us: and establish Thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the 
work of our hands establish Thou it. 
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professional service he rendered to our great 
association but we will not forget the joy 
which we received from reading the crea- 
tions of his tremendous talents. We shall 
continue to build on the foundation so well 
established by Arthur V. Smith—postmaster, 
editor and friend. 


The Late Richard D. Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 6, 1966 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to inform this distinguished 
body of the passing of a great newspaper- 
man and very dear personal friend, Rich- 
ard D. Grant, of Boston. 

During his long career, Dick Grant 
became a living legend in and around the 
statehouse, and those of my colleagues 
in the Massachusetts delegation who 
served with me there, will agree that this 
familiar figure has left a mark in the 
hearts and memories of his countless 
friends, and a certain emptiness in those 
historic halls which must have been as 
a second home to him. 

Dick inherited his penchant for public 
affairs from his father James Grant who 
is remembered as the last chairman of 
the Board of Selectmen of Hyde Park 
before it was incorporated within the 
city of Boston. As a newspaperman he 
worked on the old Boston Transcript. 
He was named chief secretary to Gover- 
nor Curley in 1935, and a year later was 
appointed public utilities commissioner, 
in which position he served 5 years. 

In 1942 he enlisted in the Army Air 
Force and served as a captain in public 
relations. After a tour of duty in the 
Panama Canal Zone, he left in 1945 with 
the rank of lieutenant colonel. 

For many years he published a news- 
letter which was widely read. It hada 
salty flavor. I always enjoyed reading 
Dick Grant’s comments. 


For the Lord is my light and my sal- 
vation; whom shall I fear? The Lord 
is the strength of my life; of whom shall 
I be afraid? 

Though an host should encamp against 
me, my heart shall not fear; though war 
should rise against me, in this will I be 
confident. 

Unworthy though we are, Thou hast 
made us keepers for our day of the holy 
torch of freedom the Founding Fathers 
kindled with their lives. 

Steel our wills and steady our hands 
with power, and wisdom, that with eager 
joy we may dedicate the Nation's 
strength to throw open the gates of a new 
life for Thy children everywhere. 

We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 
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The printed words has a way of en- 
during, and the volumes of wisdom, in- 
sight, and good honest reporting which 
Dick Grant has left us will be his own 
finest testament. Joel Chandler Harris 
in his “Advice to Writers” of the Daily 
Press said: 

Boil her down until she simmers 
Polish her until she glimmers. 


It was as if Dick Grant lived and 
worked by these words, and through the 
deep grief I feel at this time, I know 
that thoughts of this dear friend will, 
like his work, continue to glimmer in all 
of our memories. All of us who have 
recognized the qualities which make 
great newspapers great men will un- 
derstand the feelings I find difficult to 
express in offering this tribute to a serv- 
ant of truth, Richard D. Grant. 

I extend my heartfelt sympathy to his 
beloved wife, Margaret, and the other 
members of Richard Grant’s family. 


American Soccer League Champions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, September 6, 1966 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased and proud to inform my col- 
leagues that the Roma Sports Club of 
Paterson has won the championship of 
the American Soccer League. In these 
days when we hear so much about tur- 
moil and strife, it is good to see young 
men engaging in such wholesome activity 
meet with such success. 

The Roma Soccer Team is composed 
of persons of Italian descent, and they 
have made the entire city of Paterson, 
N. J., proud of them. I commend them 
on their fine achievement. The president 
of the club, Benito Domiani, and the 
manager of the team, Luigi Petrocola, 
oe to be congratulated on a job well 

one. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 7, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. DANIEL K. INOUYE, a Senator 
from the State of Hawaii, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
Cart HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr, INOUYE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore; The Senate having adjourned in 
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the absence of a quorum, the clerk will 
call the roll to ascertain the presence of 
a quorum, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the 
following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 245 Leg.] 

Anderson Jordan, N.C Proxmire 
Bass Kennedy, Mass. Randolph 
Bayh Kuchel Ribicoff 
Boggs Lausche Robertson 
Burdick Long, Mo Russell, S.C. 
Byrd, Va, Long, La Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, W. Va. Mansfield Saltonstall 
Carlson McCarthy Scott 
Clark Gee Smith 
Dirksen McGovern Sparkman 
Dominick ler Stennis 
Gore Monroney Symington 
Griffin Nelson Talmadge 
Hart Neuberger ‘Tower 
Inouye Pastore Williams, N.J 

Pell Yarborough 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from Maryland 
(Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator from Illinois, 
Mr. Doveras], the Senator from Missis- 
sippi (Mr. Eastianp], the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], the Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAL DEN], the Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. HoLLAND], the 
Senator from New Hampshire IMr. 
McIntvyrel, the Senator from Minnesota 
Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morsel, the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musxre], and the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] are necessarily 
absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator from 

Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL I, the 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. MAG- 
nuson], the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MetcatF], the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. Typrnes], and the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] are absent on 
official business. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senators from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN and Mr. Provuty], the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Attorr], the Senator 
from New Jersey (Mr. Case], the Senator 
from Kentucky (Mr. Cooper], the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits], the 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the 
Senator from South Dakota IMr. 
Monpr], the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Pearson], and the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. Youne] are necessarily ab- 
sent. 

The Senator from Arizona [Mr. Fax- 
nin], the Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. HICK- 
ENLOOPER], the Senator from Kentucky 
Mr. Morton], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Simpson], and the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp] 
are detained on official business. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. [Putting 
the question. 

The motion is agreed to; and the 
Sergeant at Arms is directed to request 
the presence of absent Senators. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and an- 


swered to their names: 
Ervin Hruska Williams, Del, 
Gruening McClellan 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). A quorum is 
present. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Tuesday, 
September 6, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one 
of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed, without amendment, 
the following bills and joint resolution 
of the Senate: 

S. 1684. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate a claim to certain 
land in Marengo County, Ala.; 

S. 2366. An act to repeal certain provisions 
of the act of January 21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1091), 
as amended; 

S. 3354. An act to amend the law estab- 
lishing the revolving fund for expert assist- 
ance loans to Indian tribes; 

S. 3576. An act to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the jurisdiction and venue of applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody under judgments and sentences of 
State courts; and 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to delete the 
interest rate limitation on debentures issued 
by Federal intermediate credit banks. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 3051) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
compact between Missouri and Kansas 
creating the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation District and the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority, with an 
amendment, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the bill 
(S. 254) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Tualatin Federal reclama- 
tion project, Oregon, and for other 
purposes. 
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The message also announced that the 
House insisted upon its amendments to 
the bill (S. 2393) to authorize additional 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18 positions ior 
use in agencies or functions created or 
substantially expanded after June 30, 
1965, disagreed to by the Senate; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. Dutsx1, 
Mr. HENDERSON, and Mr. Gross were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 4457. An act for the relief of Robert 
L. Miller and Mildred M. Miller; 

H.R. 5392. An act to terminate the exist- 
ence of the Indian Claims Commission, and 
for other p 

H. R. 5958, An act relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody pursuant to judgments of State courts; 

H.R. 7382. An act to amend section 1391 
of title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to venue; 

H.R. 7648. An act to authorize long-term 
leases on the San Xavier and Salt River 
Pima-Maricopa Indian Reservations, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 8034. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make certain grants to the Menominee In- 
dian people of Menominee County, Wis., and 
for other purposes; 

H.R. 8614. An act for the relief of Miss 
Rajka Soda; 

H.R. 9323. An act to amend the law estab- 
lishing the Indian revolving loan fund; 

H.R. 12437. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Nooksack Tribe of 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13508. An act to direct the 
of the Interior to cooperate with the States 
of New Vork and New Jersey on a program 
to develop, preserve, and restore the resources 
of the Hudson River and its shores and to 
authorize certain necessary steps to be taken 
to protect those resources from adverse Fed- 
eral actions until the States and Congress 
shall have had an opportunity to act on that 
program; 

H.R. 13551. An act to amend the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes; 

H.R. 14754. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reinstate a certain 
oll and gas lease; 

H.R, 15510. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to hold prepayments made to the Sec- 
retary by insured loan borrowers and trans- 
mit them to the holder of the note in install- 
ments as they become due; 

H.R. 15766, An act to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; and 

H.R.17119. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to permit members of 
the Armed Forces to be assigned or detailed 
to the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED OR 
PLACED ON CALENDAR 
The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred or 
placed on the calendar, as indicated: 
H.R. 4457. An act for the relief of Robert L. 
Miler and Mildred M. Miller; 
H.R. 5958. An act relating to applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
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tody pursuant to judgments of State 
courts; 


H.R. 7382. An act to amend section 1391 
of title 28 of the United States Code relating 
to venue; 

H.R. 8614. An act for the relief of Miss 
Rajka Soda; 

H.R. 13551. An act to amend the Law En- 
forcement Assistance Act of 1965, and for 
other purposes; and 

H.R. 15766. An act to establish a National 
Commission on Reform of Federal Criminal 
Laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 5392. An act to terminate the exist- 
ence of the Indian Claims Commission, and 
for other purposes; and 

H.R. 9323. An act to amend the law estab- 
lishing the Indian revolving loan fund; 
placed on the calendar. 

H.R. 7648. An act to authorize long-term 
leases on the San Xavier and Salt River Pima- 
Maricopa Indian Reservations, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 12437. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Nooksack Tribe of 
Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 13508. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the States 
of New York and New Jersey on a program to 
develop, preserve, and restore the resources 
of the Hudson River and its shores and to 
authorize certain necessary steps to be taken 
to protect those resources from adverse Fed- 
eral actions until the States and Congress 
shall have had an opportunity to act on that 
program; and 

H.R. 14754. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reinstate a certain oil 
and gas lease; to the Committe on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 8034. An act authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
make certain grants to the Menominee In- 
dian people of Menominee County, Wis., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

H.R, 15510. An act to amend the Consoli- 
dated Farmers Home Administration Act of 
1961 to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture 
to hold prepayments made to the Secretary 
by insured loan borrowers and transmit them 
to the holder of the note in installments as 
they become due; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

H.R, 17119. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to permit members of 
the Armed Forces to be assigned or detailed 
to the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration, Department of Commerce; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Committee 
on Public Works, without amendment: 

S. 3625. A bill to designate the dam be- 
ing constructed on the Allegheny River, 
Pa., as the Kinzua Dam,” and the lake to 
be formed by such dam in Pennsylvania and 
New York as the “Allegheny Reservoir” 
(Rept. No. 1590). 

By Mr. RANDOLPH, from the Commitee 
on Public Works, with amendments: 

H.R. 14548. An act to extend the au- 
thority of the Postmaster General to enter 
into leases of real property for periods not 
exceeding 30 years, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1591). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unan- 
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imous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 
By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 3804. A bill to amend chapter 15 of title 
38, United States Code, so as to provide that 
payments of not to exceed $10,000 made 
under private insurance policies shall be ex- 
cluded from annual income computations in 
determining eligibility for pension under 
such chapter; to the Committee on Finance, 
and 

S. 3805. A bill to amend the Veterans’ 
Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966 in order 
to authorize the payment of educational 
assistance allowances under chapter 34 of 
title 38, United States Code, to eligible 
veterans who began a summer course of 
education before June 1, 1966, but finished 
before June 30, 1966; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. HART: 

S. 3808. A bill for the relief of Sandra 
Haydous; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. PASTORE (by request): 

S. 3807. A bill to amend Public Law 89- 
428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into a cooperative arrange- 
ment for a large scale combination nuclear 
power-desalting project, and appropriations 
therefor, in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 
and 

S. 3808. A bill to amend the EURATOM 
Cooperation Act of 1958, as amended; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina (by 
request) : 

S. 3809. A bill to authorize the Public 
Printer to print for and deliver to the Gen- 
eral Services Administration an additional 
copy of certain publications; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. INOUYE: 

S. 3810. A bill for the establishment of a 
Civilian Aviation Academy; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

S. 3811. A bill to permit for a 3-year period 
the use of two foreign-built vessels between 
points in the State of Hawail; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Inovye when he 
introduced the above bill which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 3812. A bill to repeal title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 2000d et seq.); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. EASTLAND when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DIRKSEN: 

S. 3813. A bill to provide for the free en- 
try of an ionosonde for the use of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 3814. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to conduct a study of the 
Charles River and its tributaries in Massa- 
chusetts; to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of Massa- 
chusetts when he introduced the above bill 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: 

S.J. Res. 193. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the first week in 
April of each year as “National Clean Water 
Week“; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Grirrin when he 
introduced the above joint resolution, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
PROPOSED INCREASE OF TARIFFS 
ON PAPERMAKING MACHINERY 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts sub- 
mitted a concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
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Res. 106) to urge that the President in- 
crease tariffs on papermaking machinery 
in accordance with the procedures of 
article XXVIII of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when submitted by Mr. 
Kennepy of Massachusetts, which ap- 
pears under a separate heading.) 


LIMITATION OF STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there be a 
period for the transaction of routine 
morning business with a limitation of 
3 minutes on statements. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, would the 
Senator modify that request to provide 
that the unfinished business may not be 
displaced during the morning hour? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I would be delight- 
ed to do so. That was the intention of 
the leadership. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TO PERMIT FOR A 3-YEAR PERIOD 
THE USE OF TWO FOREIGN- 
BUILT VESSELS BETWEEN POINTS 
IN THE STATE OF HAWAII 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the 
State of Hawaii faces peculiar problems 
in transportation within its borders be- 
cause of the many islands which make 
up the State, separated by stretches of 
ocean. Most of the States with coast 
lines have an alternative to water trans- 
port between various parts of the State. 
Hawaii has no alternate form except air, 
which is not completely adequate to meet 
all the needs of our people. Because of 
this geographic characteristic, the usual 
local problems of transportation within 
a State are complicated by Federal laws 
governing ocean shipping. Steamship 
service currently being provided is not 
fully adequate for its needs and barge 
line service is both slow and costly. 

After careful study of the problem, the 
State desires to conduct an experiment, 
using two modern ferry-type vessels, to 
determine whether or not there will be 
sufficient demand for the service to make 
it self-supporting. A number of feasi- 
bility studies have been made which 
recommend the proposal, but since these 
studies also indicate the vessels would 
cost $6 million each, exclusive of berth- 
ing facilities and operating costs, the 
State understandably is reluctant to 
make the plunge without the further as- 
surances of an actual trial run. The 
prognosis for future utilization of such 
a facility, if inaugurated, presupposes 
that new modes of business operations 
and warehousing would ensue, that in- 
terisland travel by tourists and local 
people would increase, and that with the 
normal growth of the population and 
economy the benefits to the general 
public would justify the expenditures. 

Because of the large amount which 
would be required to purchase U.S.-built 
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vessels to conduct this experiment, and 
because of the nonavailability of such 
vessels as can be safely used in the open 
seas which separate the islands, I am in- 
troducing a bill which would authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to suspend 
application of the provisions of the Jones 
Act, so far as this program is concerned, 
for a period of 3 years. Two foreign-flag 
vessels have been located, which are 
available for lease or charter by the State 
or private citizens for operation in the 
coastal shipping between points solely 
within the boundaries of the State of 
Hawaii. The proposed 3-year trial period 
would demonstrate whether sufficient 
revenue would be generated to support 
the service and justify investment of the 
amount necessary to purchase U.S.-built 
vessels, 

While there is no exact precedent sit- 
uation of which we are cognizant, several 
exceptions to the prohibitions regarding 
foreign-flag vessels in the coastal and 
intercoastal shipping of the United 
States have been made. The Hawaiian 
proposal is for lease or charter of foreign- 
built vessels to be operated by U.S. cit- 
izens and not by a foreign agency. Re- 
strictions on intercoastal trade have been 
temporarily lifted to meet special condi- 
tions or needs on several occasions, the 
most recent of which appears to be the 
shipment of lumber from the United 
States to Puerto Rico. 

Because of inadequate and insufficient 
U.S.-flag service to Puerto Rico for lum- 
ber shippers in the Pacific Northwest, the 
Jones Act provisions were suspended for 
1 year in 1962 (76 Stat. 1201). Foreign- 
flag vessels were permitted to provide 
service from the Pacific Northwest, and 
from ports in the Southern and South- 
eastern States for shipment of lumber to 
Puerto Rico. The period covered was 
from October 1962 until October 23, 1963. 
Legislation was introduced to extend the 
program but failed to pass. Lumber ship- 
pers asserted that U.S. flags were not 
providing the needed service to many of 
the ports involved because of the small 
volume of general cargo available at these 
ports. 

Canadian-flag vessels were permitted 
to transport coal to Ogdensburg, N.Y., 
from other U.S. ports on the Great Lakes 
and connecting tributary waters in 1956 
and 1957 (70 Stat. 1090). Suspension of 
the shipping laws allowed Canadian-flag 
vessels to carry iron ore on the Great 
Lakes between U.S. ports (66 Stat. 1956) 
for 6 months in 1952—ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. Similar suspensions were 
in force in 1942, 1948, and 1949 to 1951. 

Canadian-flag vessels were permitted 
to carry passengers between ports in 
southeastern Alaska, and passengers and 
merchandise between Hyder, Alaska, and 
southeastern Alaska or the continental 
United States direct or via foreign ports, 
for 1 year in 1958-59 (72 Stat. 244, Pub- 
lic Law 85-473). Similar arrangements 
were also in force at various times from 
1949 to 1958, and in 1961. The 1961 act 
(75 Stat. 196) carries no time limit. 

From October 10 to December 31, 1951, 

_Canadian-flag vessels were permitted to 
carry grain between U.S. ports on the 
Great Lakes (65 Stat. 371). 
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An act of 1960 (74 Stat. 533) provided 
for admission to registry and use of cer- 
tain foreign-built hydrofoil vessels in the 
coastwise trade between and among 
points in the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, as long as they are owned and op- 
erated by citizens of the United States. 

Special legislation, such as 75 Stat. 
492—-September 13, 1961—has provided 
for admission to U.S. registry and opera- 
tion in the coastal trade of the United 
States of foreign-built vessels, purchased 
by U.S. citizens and operated by them in 
coastwise trade. 

In view of the fact that the proposed 
experimental operation in Hawaii in- 
volves operation of the leased or char- 
tered vessels by U.S. citizens, rather than 
by a foreign company, there would ap- 
pear to be more reason for the limited 
suspension of the Shipping Act provi- 
sions in this instance than for the many 
exceptions that have been made for serv- 
ices provided by foreign-flag operators 
in the instances cited. 

Therefore, I solicit your support for 
this legislation, which would permit the 
State of Hawaii a 3-year period in which 
to conduct an experiment as to the pos- 
sibility of incorporating an intercoastal 
ferry system. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 3811) to permit for a 
3-year period the use of two foreign- 
built vessels between points in the State 
of Hawaii, introduced by Mr. INOUYE, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 


BILL TO NULLIFY SO-CALLED 
SCHOOL AND HOSPITAL GUIDE- 
LINES 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce a bill for appropriate reference. 
The bill I have introduced would nullify 
the so-called school and hospital guide- 
lines. It would do this by repealing title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. This 
section has been horribly abused. It is 
the source of much trouble. The guide- 
lines go far beyond the law. They have 
no sanction in the law. Their promulga- 
tion is an attempt to build an interracial 
society in the South. 

During the hearings on the bill, there 
was a statement made by William H. 
Booth, chairman, the City of New York 
Commission on Human Rights, in which 
he testified: 

If we are ever to attain a true multiracial 
society, free of the crass impingent of caste, 
we ought to begin with our young people 
whose minds, we assume, are devoid of the 
wrong of their elders. The school can and 
should be the proving ground for racial and 
ethnic pluralism. 


Mr. President, that is what is behind 
these guidelines. The guidelines are 
against the interests of both races. Con- 
ditions have become very low, indeed, 
when the aged, the ill, the infirm, and 
little children are used as pawns in a 
political power play to garner the bloc 
vote of pressure groups. 

Southern people, all the people of the 
entire country for that matter, have a 
common interest in supporting this legis- 
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lation. All Americans have a common 
interest in opposing government without 
sanction of law. These guidelines are 
without legal sanction. 

Mr. President, I shall quote what the 
man who is now the Vice President said 
in 1964, when he was a Senator from 
Minnesota: 

While the Constitution prohibits segrega- 
tion, it does not require integration. The 
busing of children to achieve racial balance 
would be an act to effect the integration of 
schools, 

In fact, if the the bill were to compel it, 
it would be a violation, because it would be 
handling the matter on the basis of race. 
The bill does not attempt to integrate the 
schools; it does attempt to eliminate segre- 
gation in the school systems. 


These guidelines are without legal 
sanction. They are based upon intimi- 
dation and coercion. Force has been 
used in an attempt to mold the Southern 
States and southern people into inter- 
racial institutions and racial mongrel- 
ization. This is the issue. It is upon 
this basis that we shall oppose them. 

I continually read in the press that 
segregation is widespread in the North. 
Northern people are not being punished 
as are southern people. Show me a case 
in the North where a hospital has been 
denied medicare because a white man 
and a Negro do not occupy the same 
room. In the North they are not being 
denied their rights because they fail to 
comply. This abuse has happened 
throughout the South. Show me the 
first suit in the North to force schools 
to integrate. In fact, northern people 
defy the interracial pattern. They do 
so with impunity. Who has heard of 
suits against segregated schools and hos- 
pitals in States north of the Mason- 
Dixon line? We must fight for this bill. 
It is both just and right. Southern peo- 
ple must stand their ground. They must 
remain firm and determined. Our people 
must, by all means, remain united. If 
we do this, we will in the end be vic- 
torious. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3812) to repeal title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 (42 U.S.C. 
2000d et seq.), introduced by Mr. EAST- 
LAND, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


ELIMINATION OF POLLUTION OF 
CHARLES RIVER, MASS.—INTRO- 
DUCTION OF BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I have just completed a tour 
with the Secretary of the Interior, the 
Honorable Stewart Udall, of the polluted 
rivers of Massachusetts, and it was ap- 
palling to see what our neglect and in- 
difference have done to one of our most 
precious natural resources. One of the 
rivers we toured was the historic Charles 
River Basin and its tributaries in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Charles River is one of the great 
historic areas of the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. In Colonial times the 
waters of the Charles River Basin were 
pure and clear. The beauty of the water 
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combined with the beauty of the rolling 
hills of eastern Massachusetts through 
which the Charles winds its way made a 
matchless combination. But the purity 
of the Charles is a thing of the past. 
The Charles is now a dirty river, areas 
of which are condemned by the health 
authorities and unfit for any form of 
recreation or fishing. It is a sad sight, 
indeed, to see, as Secretary Udall and I 
did yesterday, bath houses and beaches 
along the Charles, which were in use per- 
haps 20 years ago, lying unused and 
abandoned now. 

At long last action is being taken to 
halt this continuing deterioration. Sec- 
retary Udall has announced that the De- 
partment of the Interior will provide a 
$1 million grant to aid the metropolitan 
district commission in the construction 
of a $4.3 million water detention and 
chlorinating facility on the Charles, 
This facility would serve to treat the 
sewerage and runoff from storm drains 
which is presently one of the causes of 
pollution on the Charles River. But 
helpful as this project will be, far more 
is needed if we are to restore and pre- 
serve this once great natural resource. 

It is for this reason that I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of the Interior to con- 
duct a study of the Charles River Basin 
and to make recommendations to the 
President concerning the action which 
must be taken to save the Charles, 

The study would cover all areas of 
water pollution and beautification and 
planning. It would be a joint effort in- 
volving not only the Federal Government 
but State and local authorities as well. 

Within 3 years after the initiation of 
the study the Secretary shall submit to 
the President a complete report recom- 
mending the action that is needed. 

Mr. President, Representative THomas 
P. O'NEILL, Democrat, of Massachusetts, 
on August 26 introduced a similar meas- 
ure in the House of Representatives. 
Both he and I share the same intent; 
we wish to restore and preserve what 
was once one of our Nation’s most pre- 
cious assets, so that the people of Massa- 
chusetts and those who visit our Com- 
monwealth will be able to enjoy the 
natural beauty of the Charles River 
Basin. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 3814) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to conduct a study 
of the Charles River and its tributaries 
in Massachusetts, introduced by Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Works. 


NATIONAL CLEAN WATER WEEK 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, in the 
last century John Ballantine Gough 
wrote: 

Everywhere water is a thing of beauty, 
gleaming in the dewdrop; singing in the sum- 
mer rain; shining in the ice-gems til the 
leaves all seem to turn to living jewels; 
spreading a golden veil over the setting sun; 
or a white gauze around the midnight moon. 

Unfortunately, in this century, water is 
not a thing of beauty—everywhere. Our 
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Nation’s waterways have been so con- 
taminated that a more accurate ap- 
praisal for the 20th century would be: 
water is a thing of pollution—almost 
everywhere. 

Human existence depends on water. 
Genesis tells us that although, at first, 
the earth was without form, there was 
water and the spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. Science tells us 
that the earliest forms of life first existed 
in water. We know that our bodies are 
70 percent water. Without water, life 
could not exist on this earth. 

Water is man's most important natural 
resource. It has been the key to man’s 
advancement since before the beginning 
of recorded history. It is necessary to 
his business, his health and his recrea- 
tion. However, to be useful, water must 
be clean. 

The pollution of our Nation’s water- 
ways has reached alarming proportions. 
The remaining supply of fresh water is 
gradually being rendered useless by the 
steady addition of municipal, industrial 
and agricultural wastes. In 1960 the 
amount of industrial wastes being poured 
into U.S. waters was 10 times what it 
had been in 1900. At present rates the 
1960 amount will have doubled by 1980. 

Too many of our once clear blue rivers 
and lakes are now colored a sludgy brown 
or slimy green. Beaches are fouled by 
detergent foam and floating debris. 
Drinking water is becoming less and less 
palatable. Many rivers have become 
giant sewers. Pollution is a hazard to 
our health, a threat to our economy and 
a blot on the face of our Nation. 

Although many Americans are con- 
cerned because pollution has reached 
alarming proportions, there are many 
who do not know what can or should be 
done about it. 

Mr. President, I am introducing a joint 
resolution which would authorize and re- 
quest the President to proclaim the first 
week in April each year as National Clean 
Water Week. 

During National Clean Water Week 
each year the attention of all Americans 
would be focused upon water needs and 
water problems. Citizens would learn 
that the cost of water pollution control is 
an expense we must be willing to pay if 
we are to maintain our high standard of 
living. 

I have introduced this joint resolution 
calling for a National Clean Water Week 
because I believe that the first and most 
important step toward the solution of 
our water problems is the development 
of an increased public awareness of our 
water resources and the demand that our 
growing population and sophisticated 
society makes upon those resources. 

During National Clean Water Week, 
community and business organizations 
would be encouraged to study water 
problems and needs in their particular 
areas. Citizens of all walks of life would 
have an opportunity to meet with Gov- 
ernment officials at all levels to discuss 
and plan solutions for water problems. 

When I was a child I read Coleridge’s 
refrain in “The Ancient Mariner“: 

Water, water, everywhere, 
Nor any drop to drink, 


I did not dream that one day I would 
be looking at Michigan lakes and rivers 
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and wondering how soon that same re- 
frain would be applicable. 

Mr. President, I ask that the joint res- 
olution be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
joint resolution will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the joint resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 193) to 
authorize the President to proclaim the 
first week in April of each year as “Na- 
tional Clean Water Week,” introduced by 
Mr. GRIFFIN, was received, read twice by 
its title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recor, as follows: 

S.J. Res. 193 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
is hereby authorized and requested to issue 
annually a proclamation designating the 
first week in April as “National Clean Water 
Week”, and calling upon the people of the 
United States to observe such week with ap- 
propriate educational and other activities to 
promote public understanding of the neces- 
sity for water pollution control. 


INCREASED TARIFFS ON PAPER- 
MAKING MACHINERY 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I submit for appropriate refer- 
ence a concurrent resolution urging that 
the President increase tariffs on paper- 
making machinery in accordance with 
the procedures of article XXVII of the 
GATT. 

There is considerable evidence that 
domestic papermaking machinery com- 
panies are suffering seriously from com- 
petitive imports of papermaking machin- 
ery. These imports threaten their future 
economic welfare and that of their em- 
ployees. Members of the industry have 
presented a petition to the Honorable 
Christian Herter, the Special Represent- 
ative for Trade Negotiations, requesting 
that he take action under article 
XXVIII. 

Under article XXVIII, the United 
States has until September 30, 1966, to 
give notice of its invocation of the so- 
called open season procedure under 
article XXVIII. Under this procedure 
the United States can increase the tariff 
on a product that is now subject to a 
tariff concession, provided it grants com- 
pensatory tariff reductions on another 
trade item or items accounting for an 
equivalent amount of trade. 

As the concurrent resolution makes 
plain, the paper machinery industry is 
facing a serious threat from imports; the 
domestic industry’s highly labor inten- 
sive manufacturing processes make it in- 
creasingly vulnerable to low-cost foreign 
competition, and the import penetration 
of this market is similar to that which 
was faced several years ago by the cotton 
textile industry. 

For these reasons, I think it appro- 
priate that the Senate urge the Presi- 
dent to invoke the rights we have under 
the GATT to secure a moderate adjust- 
ment of the duty applicable to imports 
of papermaking machinery. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
concurrent resolution will be received 
and appropriately referred; and, under 
the rule, the concurrent resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 196) was referred to the Committee 
on Finance, as follows: 


S. Con. Rxs. 106 


Whereas under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade the assured life of tariff 
concessions granted by the United States 
and other nations, parties to the Agreement, 
is limited to three-year periods automatically 
renewable except as to concessions on which 
timely notice of modification or withdrawal 
is given prior to the commencement of a new 
three-year period; and 

Whereas under Article XXVIII of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade any 
Contracting Party may on the first day of 
each three-year period modify or withdraw a 
concession previously granted, subject only to 
the obligation prior thereto to consult with 
the Contracting Party with which such con- 
cession was initially negotiated and other 
Contracting Parties determined to have a 
principal supplying interest with a view to 
securing their agreement to such change, 
including the possibility of compensatory ad- 
justment in other tariff items to antun 
the general level of reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous concessions not less favorable 
to trade than those provided for in GATT 
concessions prior to such negotiations; and 

Whereas the six months’ period preceding 
the first day of each three-year period has 
been established as the period within which 
any nation desiring to exercise its rights 
under Article XXVIII of GATT may give 
notice of its intention to the other Contract- 
ing Parties; and 

Whereas the assured life of the GATT 
tariff concessions presently extends to De- 
cember 31, 1966, January 1, 1967, is the first 
day of the next three-year period of assured 
life for such concessions, and the six months’ 
“open season” for the giving of notice of in- 
tention to modify or withdraw tariff conces- 
sions under Article XXVIII commenced on 
July 1, 1966; and 

Whereas Article XXVIII has frequently 
been invoked by other nations for the modi- 
fication or withdrawal of particular tariff 
concessions, and the United States, in view 
of these precedents and the explicit terms of 
Article XXVIII of GATT, has a clear right to 
initiate similar actions during the current 
“open season” period for modification; and 

Whereas U.S. imports of machinery for the 
pa Industries have increased 211 
per centum from 1962 to 1965, while US. ex- 
ports declined by 20 per centum and the 
US. balance of trade in such machinery 
declined by 42 per centum during the same 
period, and the U.S. share of the world export 
trade in such machinery declined from 24 
per centum in 1962 to 17 per centum in 
1964; and 

Whereas, notwithstanding an exceptionally 
high level and rate of increase in capital ex- 
penditures per production worker maintained 
by the domestic industry producing ma- 
chinery for the papermaking industries, the 
domestic industry’s highly labor-intensive 
manufacturing processes make it increasingly 
vulnerable to low-cost foreign competition; 
and 


Whereas, the level of import duties and 
other frontier imposts on imports of paper 
industries machinery by the principal for- 
eign supplying nations is not less than 20 
per cent ad valorem and two times or more 
the level of U.S. import duties, which are the 
lowest of any supplier of such machinery; 
and ` 


Whereas, the United States’ market is now 
the principal outlet for the sale of machinery 
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produced in the United States for the paper- 
making industries, and the import penetra- 
tion of that market has now risen to a level 
comparable to that which existed in the cot- 
ton textile trade when the United States took 
the initiative of securing reasonable import 
regulation through the negotiation of an in- 
ternational arrangement on cotton textiles; 
and 

Whereas, for the welfare of the employees 
of the U.S. industry producing papermaking 
machines and to maintain the potential of 
that industry for economic growth by reserv- 
ing for it a suitable share in and the growth 
of the domestic market for paper industries 
machinery, the United States Government 
should exercise its clear right under Article 
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XXVIII of GATT to modify existing tariff 
concessions by restoring them to a level com- 
parable to that now maintained by the prin- 
cipal foreign suppliers of such machinery 
through their combination of duties and 
frontier taxes; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That it is the sense 
of the Congress that the President or his 
authorized representative should invoke the 
rights conferred upon the United States by 
Article XXVIII of GATT to modify the tariff 
concessions granted by the United States so 
as to restore the rate of duty specified for 
the applicable tariff items of the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to the level speci- 
fied below: 


Rates of duty 
Item Articles : 
1 2 
Machines for making cellulosic p, paper, or paperboard; machines 
for processing or finishing pulp, paper, or paperboard, or making 
668. 00 "Mach 22 pone Mulosi i or paper ad val ad val 
achines for ng cellulosic pulp, paper, on ERS = val. val. 
WA 2 ⁰ E A EEA fo ad val. 35% ad val. 
Parts 7 ‘the foregoing machines 
668. 04 Bed ae, tes, roll bars, end oti other stock-treating parts for pulp or paper | 20% ad val. 20% ad val, 
machines. 
Other: 
668. 06 ee ot machines for making cellulosic pulp, paper or paper- | 20% ad val. 35% ad val. 
board. 
668, 07 — . ˙ A Ny. a LEE, 20% ad val. 35% ad val. 


PARTICIPATION BY THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE HEMISFAIR 1968 
EXPOSITION—AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT NO. 890 


Mr. YARBOROUGH submitted an 
amendment, intended to be proposed by 
him, to the bill (H.R. 15098) to provide 
for participation of the United States in 
the HemisFair 1968 Exposition to be held 
at San Antonio, Tex., in 1968, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations and ordered to be printed. 


PRINTING OF INTERIM REPORT ON 
RED CREEK, GENESEE RIVER 
BASIN, MONROE COUNTY, N.Y. (S. 
DOC. NO. 107) 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
present a letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a report dated May 
12, 1966, from the Chief of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, together with 
accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on an interim report on Red Creek, 
Genesee River Basin, Monroe County, 
N.Y., requested by a resolution of the 
Committee on Public Works, U.S. Senate. 
I ask unanimous consent that the report 
be printed as a Senate document, with 
an illustration, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
distinguished junior Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson] be added as a cospon- 
sor to S. 3762, a bill to establish a Na- 
tional Commission on Public Manage- 
ment, at its next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 779 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, in the ab- 
sence of Senator HARTKE and at his re- 
quest, I ask unanimous consent that the 
name of the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Pearson] may be added as a co- 
sponsor to amendment No. 779, dealing 
with deduction of teachers’ education 
expenses. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR JOINT 
RESOLUTION TO LIE ON THE DESK 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that Senate Joint 
Resolution 192 remain at the desk for 
additional cosponsors until the close of 
business tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF RECEIPT OF NOMINA- 
TION BY COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, as 
acting chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, I desire to announce 
that today the Senate received the nomi- 
nation of Glenn W. Ferguson, of Mary- 
land, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
of America to the Republic of Kenya. 

In accordance with the committee rule, 
this pending nomination may not be con- 
sidered prior to the expiration of 6 days 
of its receipt in the Senate. 


ORDER FOR RECESS TO TOMORROW 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon to- 
morrow. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REDUCTION OF U.S, FORCES IN 
WESTERN EUROPE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent at this time to pro- 
ceed with the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 300. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be stated. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the resolution. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion to its consideration having been 
heard, the resolution will go over a legis- 
lative day under rule XIV. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to be recognized 
for an additional 5 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears no objec- 
tion, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, 
since the introduction of the Sense Reso- 
lution on Force Reduction in Europe, 
under the cosponsorship of the members 
of the majority policy committee I have 
made no additional statement pertain- 
ing to the matter on the Senate floor. 
I did not do so because of an under- 
standing which I believe I had with the 
distinguished Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], the ranking 
minority member of the Armed Services 
Committee. We had an informal agree- 
ment that the questions posed by this 
resolution would not be at issue until 
sometime after Labor Day and, prefer- 
ably, when the matter came down before 
the Senate for consideration and 
disposition. 

Iam aware, however, of the statements 
which have already been made by Sena- 
tors in opposition to the resolution. May 
I say that I am a little disturbed at the 
way in which the English language is 
being used in the violent attack which 
has been launched against this sense 
resolution. I do not regard it as cause 
for hysteria when it is proposed to do no 
more than give expression to what the 
Senate thinks about a question of some 
importance to the Nation. 

I regret to say that the attack, in part, 
has been personal. Members of the 
Policy Committee have been called 
“arrogant.” They have been accused of 
“ramrodding” the measure. They have 
been termed “foolish” and “bankrupt.” 
Other appellations have been applied to 
us, indicating that we were either too 
clever or too obtuse but, in any event, 
that we did not understand the 
situation. 

On the resolution itself, it has been 
suggested that it calls for a total U.S. 
withdrawal from Europe when, in truth, 
all it suggests is a return to this country 
of some of the almost 1 million Amer- 
icans—military, personnel and depend- 
ents—who are presently stationed in 
Europe. 

It has been suggested that the resolu- 
tion is ill-advised because it does not 
contain a proviso to the effect that reduc- 
tions of U.S. forces should be negotiated 
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for a counter Soviet withdrawal from 
East Germany and the Eastern European 
states. Now that is an interesting sug- 
gestion. I believe it is appropriate for 
me to say, however, that I find it, as 
criticism of the current resolution, some- 
what ironic since approximately 5 years 
ago I made the same proposal for a con- 
current reduction of Soviet and US. 
forces in Europe, urging that the matter 
be pursued through diplomatic chan- 
nels. It did not receive a nod from the 
executive branch and the proposal fell 
to earth, I knew not where, until now I 
find it unearthed in criticism of the cur- 
rent resolution. 

It has been suggested, furthermore, 
that there should be provision in the res- 
olution for consultation with our NATO 
allies. I did not know that a Senate 
sense resolution was necessary to en- 
courage the executive branch to carry on 
the diplomacy of consultation with al- 
lies. I hope that that is what has been 
going on for the past 20 years. I hope 
that the specific question raised by this 
proposed resolution will be discussed. 
Certainly nothing in the resolution for- 
bids or discourages such consultation. 

It is appropriate to say, in response to 
what has been the principal burden of 
the instant attack on the proposed res- 
olution, that there is not and has not 
been any intention on the part of the 
sponsors to “ramrod” this resolution 
through the Senate. Had that been the 
intention, may I say, the sense resolu- 
tion could have been attached to an- 
other matter—such as foreign aid— 
which might come before the Senate. 
On the contrary, the procedure adopted 
by the sponsors, in concert and after 
careful consideration, is one which per- 
mits the choice of the form and length 
of consideration, from beginning to end, 
to rest in the control of the entire Sen- 
ate, rather than in any committee 
thereof. 

In answer to those who feel that this 
resolution should go to a committee for 
hearings, I believe it is appropriate to 
say, as the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri has pointed out, that at least 
six sets of relevant hearings have been 
held this year before the Armed Serv- 


‘ices, the Foreign Relations, and the Gov- 


ernment Operations Committees. How- 
ever, referral to committee is not fore- 
closed by the procedure being pursued. 
Rather, it will be for the Senate, as a 
whole, to decide. When this matter is 
brought up for consideration, the Senate 
can determine whether it wishes to con- 
sider it, in effect, as a Committee of the 
Whole or whether it wishes the question 
referred to a committee or to committees 
or to a joint committee. Indeed, it will 
be for the Senate to consider whether or 
not to amend or not to amend and, in 
the end, to dispose of in one way or 
another. 

All of the procedural options in this 
matter, in short, are preserved for the 
entire Senate. The manner of presenta- 
tion of this resolution infringes upon the 
right of no Senator. On the contrary, 
it is the procedure which provides for 
the fullest protection of those rights. 

And this resolution in no way in- 
fringes upon the responsibility of the 
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President of the United States. It is a 
proposal, rather, for the sober exercise 
of the Senate’s responsibility. 

I would point out that the Senate, un- 
der the Constitution, has responsibilities 
of its own and the time is long past due 
when this body should exercise the re- 
sponsibilities which are its own in this 
matter. 

Senators, as individuals, have a re- 
sponsibility to think, to speak, and to 
vote on the issues which confront the 
Nation. As a body, the Senate has the 
same responsibilities. It has the respon- 
sibility and the right to advise. It has 
done so many times in the past on many 
issues of foreign policy, including, in- 
deed, the very issue which is before us 
today. In 1951, by sense resolution, the 
Senate advised the executive branch to 
increase the U.S. troop commitment in 
Europe by four divisions. No one ques- 
tioned that exercise of Senate respon- 
sibility. On the contrary, an expression 
of the view of the Senate was not only 
welcomed but applauded at that time. 
We do not expect a similar reaction 
today, but that in no way alters the 
right and obligation of the Senate to 
express itself, if and as it sees fit on 
this question. 

The Senate has the constitutional ob- 
ligation to deal with a resolution of this 
kind as it sees fit, whether it is intro- 
duced by a single Senator or under co- 
sponsorship of many Senators, whether 
it is welcomed or deplored by the execu- 
tive branch of the Government, The 
Senate has a right, as individual Sena- 
tors have the right, to make its feelings 
known, and it would be my hope that 
the Senate, in its wisdom, would decide 
to debate this issue as a Committee of 
the Whole to make its feelings known. 
Contrary to some statements of criticism 
which have been made, in my judgment, 
the facts are known and the issue is 
clear. 

The resolution is criticized, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as being poorly timed. Personally, 
I concur in that criticism because, in my 
own judgment, the resolution is long past 
due. Indeed, it should have been before 
the Senate years ago when it first be- 
came obvious that the European nations 
saw the risks of military aggression to 
themselves with far less anxiety and 
concern than was suggested by our con- 
tinued rigid adherence to our troop 
commitments to NATO, even as the Eu- 
ropean ignored or scaled down their own. 
Yes, the resolution is badly timed, Mr. 
President, but not because it comes too 
en rather because it comes very very 

ate. 

That is, of course, a personal view. 
May I add, my personal position of this 
resolution is not based on the competing 
needs of Vietnam; it is not based on 
anxieties over the gold outflow. It is 
based, rather, on considerations of over- 
all foreign policy. It is based on the fact 
that Western Europe has recovered from 
the war and gone far beyond economic 
recovery and entered into a dynamic new 
phase in its history. The nations of that 
region are now able, as once they were 
not, but are unwilling to meet military 
commitments to NATO which they pre- 
viously had accepted as essential for 
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their defense. In truth, most of the 
NATO countries have reduced their con- 
scription period; others have done away 
with military conscription entirely. The 
fact is that the only nation, in spite of 
its other difficulties, which has met its 
full previous commitments to NATO, for 
many years, has been the United States. 
We have kept our commitment when 
others, whose stake in the defense of 
Europe is larger than our own, have 
decided unilaterally and say it is no 
longer necessary to keep these commit- 
ments. They say that by their actions, 
and on occasion, by their words. I think 
that is grounds for a reevaluation of U.S. 
force levels in Europe and for a new 
judgment and that is what this resolu- 
tion is all about. This resolution does 
not provide for an abrupt or irritated 
U.S. withdrawal from Europe. Contrary 
to the implications of some of the criti- 
cism, it reaffirms our basic commitment 
and our basic recognition of the inter- 
relationship of our security with that of 
Western Europe. But it does advise the 
President to consider an adjustment of 
our troop levels in Europe in the face of 
the abundant evidence that the Euro- 
peans no longer see the situation in Eu- 
rope, as we see it, and are unwilling to 
respond to it as we are responding, in 
terms of military numbers and expendi- 
tures. To go on for much longer without 
such an evaluation, such an adjustment, 
seems to me to risk placing this Nation 
in an untenable and irrelevant position 
of international isolation in Europe. 

This resolution will not take one iota 
of responsibility away from the Presi- 
dent. It has been designed and it will 
give him much in the way of flexibility, 
which, under the previous sense resolu- 
tion of the Senate, the 1951 resolution, 
he does not have. The resolution, in my 
judgment, will strengthen his hand and 
it will, I believe, be in accord with the 
best interests and the wishes of the great 
majority of the American people. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PASTORE. The Senator has said 
that he expresses his own personal view. 
I want him to know that I concur with 
him wholeheartedly. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
iC from Montana yield for a ques- 

on 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I am happy to 
yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. On two occasions in 
the Senator’s comments, he referred to 
the 1951 “sense resolution.” I merely 
ask my able friend, Is it not true that 
when that resolution was introduced in 
the Senate, it was referred to a commit- 
tee, where hearings were held? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. The 
1951 resolution was referred jointly to the 
Foreign Relations and Armed Services 
Committees. There is nothing to stop 
this sense resolution from being referred 
to a committee, or committees, or to joint 
committees, if that is the will of the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank my friend. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Montana yield? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Montana has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. It is my under- 
standing, as I listened to the discussion 
the other day when the Senator from 
Montana brought up the resolution, and 
as I listened to him this morning, that 
when the resolution is called before the 
Senate and placed on the calendar, the 
question will then come up as to whether 
it will be immediately acted upon or 
whether it will be referred to a commit- 
tee. 

It is my further understanding from 
listening to the Senator from Montana 
that he feels it will be for the Senate to 
decide at that time whether to send the 
resolution to a committee, or whether 
to act upon it immediately if a motion is 
made to send it to a committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Yes, indeed. That 
has always been the case. Every Sena- 
tor’s rights are being protected. We are 
not trying any “end runs,” or angles of 
any sort on this matter. We are fol- 
lowing the rules and procedures of the 
Senate. What the Senate in its wisdom 
decides to do will be done. Either it will 
sit as a committee of the whole, in ef- 
fect, or it will refer the resolution to a 
committee or committees. 

Mr.SALTONSTALL. So that, if a mo- 
tion is made to refer the resolution to 
a committee, the question will then come 
up for the full Senate to decide whether 
to send it to a committee or to debate it 
on the floor of the Senate at that time, 
without sending it to a committee. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator, as al- 
ways, is correct. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
was good enough previously to work out 
an understanding with me that the res- 
olution would not be brought up before 
Labor Day but would be brought up some 
time after Labor Day. 

Therefore, is the Senator now in a po- 
sition to say anything about when he 
would bring the resolution before the 
Senate? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not for several 


weeks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Not for several 
weeks, 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That will give the 
Senate a great deal of time to study the 
resolution, which is simple and contains 
no hidden gimmicks. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. I am sure that 
the Senator from Montana would never 
submit any proposal which had hidden 
gimmicks. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. And the other 
members of the policy committee, who 
are the original cosponsors, would never 
do it, either. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Montana yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Iam happy to yield 
to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr, GRUENING. Ishould like to com- 
mend the majority leader for his effec- 
tive presentation. I think it is very ob- 
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vious that the situation in Europe has 
greatly changed in the decade and a half 
since NATO was created. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Montana has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that the resolution by the 
Democratic policy committee suggesting 
a cut in our military forces in Europe to 
be a very reasonable and proper resolu- 
tion, and one that does not justify the 
violence with which it has been criti- 
cized, I think also that it is important 
that the Senate increasingly recapture 
its constitutionally prescribed part in 
government, which in so increasingly 
many cases in the past it has not done. 

For those reasons, I am glad the dis- 
tinguished majority leader has made this 
very clear. I hope the resolution will be 
acted on favorably. As the majority 
leader has pointed out, it could be re- 
ferred to a committee or committees for 
hearings. There is no basis for the al- 
legation that the policy committee is try- 
ing to rush things, nor for the allegation 
that the Senate is impinging upon the 
executive branch. Rather than invading 


the province of the executive. I feel we 


are assisting it. 


NATO ALLIES DO NOT SHARE AND 
WILL NOT SUPPORT STRATEGIC 
CONCEPTS OF UNITED STATES 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, our 
able colleague, the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. SYMINGTON], yesterday, 
made a very cogent, comprehensive, and 
well-documented argument for the re- 
duction of our troops in Europe. As I 
sought to point out in a major address 
that I made on August 23, entitled: “Our 
Obsolete Concepts About NATO—1949 
Solutions for 1966 Facts,” it is high time 
that we reappraised and reevaluated our 
European policy. 

As I pointed out at that time, the situa- 
tion which existed not only in Europe but 
in the world in general in the days fol- 
lowing World War II, when NATO was 
created, have greatly changed. Appar- 
ently the only thing that has not changed 
to meet these very self-evident changes 
is our policy. 

A principal argument of those who fa- 
vor the retention of the present level of 
U.S. troop commitments in Europe is that 
any reduction in ground forces would 
weaken NATO and invite aggressive ac- 
tions by the Soviet Union. In a speech 
I made in this Chamber on August 23, 
1966, I pointed out that our NATO allies 
simply did not share our point of view 
on this matter and for many years have 
refused to allocate the men, money, and 
other national resources for their de- 
fense programs to make NATO militarily 
effective. It is perfectly evident that the 
European countries, which our forces 
have been stationed in Europe to pro- 
tect, do not believe that the development 
of a large capability for conducting a 
land war in Europe along conventional 
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lines is necessary or desirable. The feel- 
ing is general among these countries that 
any overt Soviet aggression will have to 
be met quickly by nuclear weapons and 
that the defense of Western Europe, 
therefore, devolves upon the atomic 
weapons capability of the United States. 

An article in this morning’s Washing- 
ton Post by Bernard D. Nossiter provides 
further support for the points I made in 
my August 23, 1966, speech. Mr. Nos- 
siter says that while NATO talks in terms 
of 90 days of conventional warfare sup- 
ported by enough supplies on the 
Continent to maintain troops for 30 days, 
only the United States has developed this 
capability. Its 14 allies are all below this 
figure. Britain is planning to cut her 
supply level to 10 days and Mr. Nossiter 
reports that— 

In the British view, any war in Europe 
would become nuclear a lot sooner than the 
working hypotheses (90 days of conventional 
warfare) forecasts. This notion is heid by 
most European NATO members, too. 


The United States thus finds itsef in 
the anomalous situation of advocating 
strategic concepts for the defense of 
Europe which the very countries these 
concepts are designed to protect do not 
believe in and will not support. 

I have previously pointed out that one 
of the many examples of the lack of con- 
viction by our European allies of current 
NATO strategy is the reluctance of the 
NATO countries even to provide a satis- 
factory home for the organization’s 
headquarters. This would appear to be 
a small matter, readily solved by the 
allocation of a small amount of funds 
and some acres of land in any number of 
central locations in Western Europe. 
But the relocation of the NATO head- 
quarters occasioned by the French in- 
sistence that it be moved out of France 
has resulted in difficulttes. None of the 
NATO countries has been willing to make 
the contribution necessary to relocate 
the headquarters in a place which meets 
the requirements of the NATO command. 

John L. Hess reports in today’s New 
York Times that the NATO alliance is 
expected to agree within the next few 
days to the Belgian offer of a headquar- 
ters site at Casteau though no one in 
NATO, including General Lemnitzer, ap- 
proves of the choice. Mr. Hess reports 
that Casteau is about as far from a 
metropolitan center as one can get in 
Belgium. My own conversations with 
top U.S. military and civilian officials 
in Europe during a trip I made 
recently indicated their conviction that 
it was essential to locate NATO head- 
quarters in or near a large city where 
adequate transportation and communi- 
cations are available. Obviously, the 
NATO countries do not feel that these 
requirements are sufficiently important 
to allocate even the small amount of re- 
sources required to satisfy them. 

In a similar vein Mr. Crosby S: Noyes, 
writing in the Washington Star for 
August 4, 1966, under the title “Euro- 
peans View U.S. Troops as Nuclear Hos- 
tages,“ stated: 

Europeans, therefore, tend to look on the 
American forces in Europe quite differently 
than they do their own forces. Theirs are 
of marginal significance to the security of 
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the area. Ours, in whatever number they 
are there, are essential. 

The American servicemen and their de- 
pendents, a total of nearly a million, are in 
effect in the position of hostages. As French 
General Pierre Gallois, one of the great mil- 
itary cynics of our time, once told me, “The 
same number of Boy Scouts would do al- 
most as well, so far as we are concerned.” 


I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the articles 
by Mr. Nossiter in the September 7, 1966, 
Washington Post; by Mr. Hess in the 
New York Times of the same date, and 
by Mr. Noyes in the Washington Star of 
August 4, 1966. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 7, 
1966 


NATO Nations Far APART ON TIMING OF 
A-TRIGGER 


(By Bernard D. Nossiter) 


Paris, September 6,—Britain’s balance-of- 
payments bind has exposed a curious hole in 
NATO's strategy: the organization has no 
agreed plan for the length of time its forces 
would fight a conventional war. 

This fact of life is not new. Authorities 
at the NATO headquarters here say the or- 
ganization has been living with this inde- 
terminate state of affairs since its birth. 

Now Britains’ proposal to cut its military 
spending in Europe by about $90 million 
has simply highlighted the problem again. 

One official here remarked today “This is 
not so surprising. How can you be rational 
about the irrational, the length of time it 
should take before you have an all-out nu- 
clear war.“ 

Indeed, Robert S. McNamara, the Secre- 
tary of Defense, has gone further and sug- 
gested that the problem is not real. He 
dismisses any debate over the appropriate 
nuclear strategy as “abstract.” 

In NATO jargon, the problem is one of 
establishing the nuclear threshold. In less 
esoteric terms, it means planning for the 
length of time NATO forces would fight a 
conventional war before nuclear missiles 
were employed. 

As a working hypothesis, the organization 
talks in terms of 90 days of conventional 
war supported by enough supplies on the 
continent to maintain troops for 30 days. 
In fact, according to officials here, only the 
United States maintains its share of the 
30-day supply. Its 14 allies are all below 
this figure. 

As part of her savings plan, Britain wants 
to cut her supply level to 10 days’ worth of 
equipment. She would do this by closing 
down depots and other measures. This 
would spare the hard-pressed British re- 
serves about $40 million annually in foreign 
currency. 

In the British view, any war in Europe 
would become nuclear a lot sooner than the 
working hypothesis forecasts. This notion 
is held by most of the other European NATO 
members, too. 

Not surprisingly, opinions about the ap- 
propriate nuclear threshhold reflect what 
nations conceive to be their interests. Those 
farthest from Russian troops are the strong- 
est supporters of a graduated buildup to 
holocaust. 

Thus, the Germans, Greeks and Turks 
have long pressed for a NATO stance that 
implied almost instant nuclear warfare. 

The French developed a tripwire“ doc- 
trine. Stripped of its niceties, it envisages 
a nuclear attack as soon as an enemy pene- 


„tration in force takes place. 


The United States, with some support in 
the past from Britain has advocated a grad- 
uated deterrent. This means that Washing- 
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ton could envisage a longer time period in 
which so-called ordinary war raged on the 
continent before the United States exposed 
her cities to nuclear destruction. 

Behind all this lie two other factors, For 
Europeans generally NATO strategic plan- 
ning more and more appears to be an exer- 
cise in the unbelievable. The prevailing con- 
tinental view is that any kind of war with 
the Soviet Union is unthinkable. 

The second factor is technological. A new 
breed of giant transports enables nations 
to move troops and supplies so quickly from 
one point to another that large stockpiles 
no longer seem necessary. 

American officials involved with NATO af- 
fairs are not showing any signs of alarm over 
the British proposal to cut supply stockpiles 
to ten days. Indeed, they say that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff themselves have never agreed 
on a nuclear threshold for Europe. 

The chief worry here is political. As part 
of their currency package, the British want 
to save about $30 million either by having 
the Germans buy that much more from 
Britain or by reducing British forces on the 
continent. 

American officials here are fearful that any 
reduction in British forces would imply a 
weaker British commitment to NATO. This, 
it is thought, would add to the woes of the 
Germans. 

The alliance, it is said, has still not re- 
covered from Paris’ demand that American 
troops get out of France. In addition, the 
Germans are fretting over the reduction of 
American forces in Europe generally and 
fear more reductions are coming. 

But if United States officials are unhappy 
over any cut in British troops, they do not 
want the Germans to pay for their retention 
at Washington's expense. With its own 
balance-of-payments problems, the United 
States has been pressing Bonn to pay for a 
bigger share of the cost of keeping American 
forces in Europe. 


From the New York Times, Sept. 7, 1966] 


NATO Ser To Votre on Srre Tomorrow— 
CouncrL RESIGNED TO PICKING HEADQUAR- 
TERS IN BELGIUM 


(By John L. Hess) 


Paris, September 6.—The Atlantic alliance, 
without France, is expected to agree Friday 
on a new military-headquarters site that 
nobody really wants. 

The site is an undeveloped tract near 
Casteau, Belgium, which is about as far 
from a metropolitan center as one can get 
in Belgium. 

Personnel of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization, from staff sergeants to the 
supreme commander—Gen. Lyman L. Lem- 
nitzer—have opposed Casteau and favored 
such a post as London, which would welcome 
them. But time appears to have run out 
on them. 

The prospect now is that the Supreme 
headquarters Allied Powers Europe will be 
formally shifted next April—the deadline set 
by the de Gaulle Government—from Roc- 
quencourt near Paris to hastily built shelters 
at Casteau. But supporting services and 
officers’ families will almost certainly remain 
behind for months more. 

FOURTEEN MEET ON PROPOSAL 

This outlook developed at a meeting this 
afternoon of the “14’—that is, all of the 
members of the North Atlantic Council ex- 
cept France. President de Gaulle, objecting 
to the subordination of French forces to a 
“supranational” military command, with- 
drew his troops and caused NATO to look 
elsewhere for military quarters. 

The 14 had sent a commission of experts 
to Casteau to study construction problems. 
The experts reported that Belgian builders 
had said they thought they could get offices 
ready by April 1, but could not promise fam- 
ily housing before Sept. 1. 
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The experts were asked if they could find 
a site elsewhere in Belgium, the Netherlands, 
Luxembourg or West Germany to house 
SHAPE while the quarters were being com- 
pleted. They replied that this would double 
the cost of moving and that no such site had 
been offered. 

Planners at SHAPE have asked nine and 
a half months for the physical transfer and 
installation of equipment. 

In the light of rising pressures, delegates 
of a number of countries indicated their ac- 
ceptance of Casteau. The United States did 
not take a position, but spokesmen appeared 
resigned to the inevitable. 

No site has been chosen for the Council, 
nor for the military headquarters for Allied 
Forces Central Europe, now in Fontainebleau. 
Speculation centers on the area of Aachen, 
Germany, or the nearby Netherlands. 


[From the Washington gee Star, Aug. 4, 
1966 


EUROPEANS View U.S. Troops as NUCLEAR 
HOSTAGES 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

In pleading vainly with our European al- 
lies to up their contribution to the defense 
of the NATO area, Defense Secretary Robert 
McNamara apparently overlooks an impor- 
tant fact about the North Atlantic Alliance. 

This fact is that there is precious little 
connection, as most Europeans see it, between 
their contribution to the defense of the 
NATO area and that of the United States. 
Even if they could be persuaded to put more 
divisions in the field—which is most unlike- 
ly—this would have no relevance in their 
eyes to the continuing need for American 
troops in Europe. 

The reason is that Europe has never pro- 
gressed very far beyond the theory of instant 
and massive nuclear retaliation in case of a 
Russian attack. As the original force re- 
quirements for NATO have been scaled down 
progressively from 50 divisions to 30 to the 
present total of about 22 they have become 
even more wedded to the idea that Europe's 
security depends ultimately on U.S. nuclear 
power. 

* iaid have never been much impressed by 

the sophisticated ents of latter-day 
American theorists about the role that con- 
‘ventional forces could play in this defense. 
Talk about “selective responses” or “nuclear 
pauses” fills them with dismay. In their 
view, any idea of limited warfare in Western 
Europe strikes at the credibility of the nu- 
clear deterrent and the whole basis of Eu- 
ropean security since the Cold War began. 

Indeed, so far as a majority of Europeans is 
concerned, NATO is really little more than an 
elaborate mechanism that provides a physical 
guarantee of American nuclear involvement 
in case of war. Whatever the consequences, 
the United States could not permit its forces 
in Europe to be overwhelmed without bring- 
ing nuclear weapons into play. And since 
the Russians follow the same line of rea- 
soning to the same conclusion, they will 
not attack. 

Europeans, therefore, tend to look on the 
American forces in Europe quite differently 
than they do their own forces. Theirs are of 
marginal significance to the security of the 
area. Ours, in whatever number they are 
there, are essential. 

The American servicemen and their de- 
pendents, a total of nearly a million, are in 
effect in the position of hostages. As French 
General Pierre Gallois, one of the great mili- 
tary cynics of our time, once told me, “The 
same number of Boy Scouts would do almost 
as well, so far as we are concerned.” 

Hence the futility of asking our European 
allies to take on a bigger share of the burden. 
For them it is not just a question of bodies 
but what the bodies represent. If the six 
U.S. divisions were replaced, man for man 
and gun for gun with six divisions of Italians, 
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Germans and Luxemburgers, the effect would 
hardly be the same. 

That McNamara should have chosen to 
overlook these facts may be a tribute to his 
astuteness rather than a reflection on it. 
There is at least a strong suspicion that 
he has no illusions whatever about his recent 
pleas to the Europeans. 

The main purpose, in fact, may have been 
to prepare American opinion for the with- 
drawal of a substantial number of troops 
from Europe on the grounds that our con- 
tribution is disproportionate and that their 
presence is needed elsewhere. If this was the 
case, McNamara was speedily accommodated 
by Senate Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, 
who has long held the view that two divi- 
sions in Europe provide as good a guarantee 
as six. 

In this he may well be right. In some 
Ways, MANSFIELD’s view of NATO and the 
significance of the U.S. military contribution 
is not very different from that of the Euro- 
peans themselves. And so far at least his 
recommendations have caused no particular 
panic within the alliance. 

Indeed, the main casualty of a large-scale 
U.S. withdrawal from NATO would be Mc- 
Namara's theory about how a war in West- 
ern Europe might be fought. A significant 
reduction in NATO's over-all conventional 
strength would most certainly put an end to 
all ideas about a conventional defense and 
restore massive nuclear retaliation to good 
standing as official U.S. policy. But this too 
would not be unwelcome ‘so far as Europe 
is concerned. 


NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFER- 
ENCE BOARD SURVEY SHOWS IN- 
VESTMENT CUTBACK; WORST 
TIME TO SUSPEND THE INVEST- 
MENT CREDIT 
Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 

morning’s Wall Street Journal reports 

that the most reliable and authoritative 
organization surveying business’ future 


plans has found that business expects to 


cut back its investment in plant and 
equipment in 1967. 

In the words of the Wall Street 
Journal: 

While the Johnson Administration debates 
measures to restrain American industry’s 
long capital-spending boom, evidence is 
mounting that the spending surge is heading 
for a slowdown anyway. 


Mr. President, this means that this is 
the worst possible time to suspend or 
eliminate the investment credit. In my 
judgment, this National Industrial Con- 
ference Board report deals a sledge- 
hammer blow to arguments that what 
the economy needs is to knock out the 
tax incentive for business investment 
that it enacted 4 years ago. 

It is clear that the effect of suspend- 
ing the investment credit will not be felt 
for 9 months to a year. 

The Treasury has documented this 
fact and I have put much of that docu- 
mentation into the Recorp. To the best 
of my knowledge, no one has disputed it. 
We know that if we suspend the invest- 
ment credit in October of this year, the 
real effect on business investment will 
not be until about August of 1967. 


Now listen to what the 1,000 biggest ; 


firms in this country, which, incidentally, 
employ most of the manpower in the 
Nation, reported to the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board: 

Also, the 1,000 biggest manufacturers in 
the U.S., surveyed recently by the National 
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Industrial Conference Board told this busi- 
ness research group they expected to appro- 
priate $12.4 billion, seasonally adjusted, in 
the second half of 1966, to finance future 
capital projects, down from $13.3 billion they 
appropriated in the first half. The NICB 
figures that, usually, money actually is spent 
four to five quarters after it is appropriated, 
so its survey too points to a downturn in 
capital spending in the latter part of 1967. 


Mr. President, it seems clear to me 
that, if the President should recommend 
and the Congress should enact, a sus- 
pension of the investment credit, it would 
very likely deepen a recession in late 
1967. 

No man can foresee the future, 
especially the economic future; but these 
business projections secured by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board have 
been remarkably reliable, in fact, nor- 
mally within 2 or 3 percent of precise 
accuracy. 

For this Congress to take an action that 
would depress business investment at 
exactly the same time as business invest- 
ment is slowing down anyway, would 
mean a man-made recession or depres- 
sion with 2 million or more additional 
men and women out of work. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by Albert R. Karr 
ot the Wall Street Journal reporting the 
findings of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in this morning’s Wall 
Street Journal, be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPENDING SLOWDOWN?—TIGHT MONEY 
Promprs Many Firms To Repucre 1967 
EXPANSION BupGEeTs—NICB Survey SHOWS 
DECLINE IN APPROPRIATIONS; CAUTION ON 
SALES OUTLOOK Spreaps—GM CITES JOHN- 
SON PLEA f 

(By Albert R. Karr) 

While the Johnson Administration debates 
measures to restrain American industry's long 
capital-spending boom, evidence is mounting 
that the spending surge is heading for a 


‘slowdown anyway. 


Rising costs of financing and building new 
corporate facilities are prompting many 
managers to schedule deferments of less- 
than-critical expansion projects. Other ex- 
ecutives are turning more cautious about 
the business outlook, and scaling down new- 
capacity programs accordingly. Still other 
companies will be winding up ambitious long- 
range expansion programs this year or next, 
and don't see any reason to launch big new 
programs immediately. 

How soon these factors will make them- 
selves felt in industry capital-spending pro- 
grams is problematic. Some companies are 
reducing their spending a bit this year, and 
they include giant General Motors Corp. 
GM said yesterday that its 1966 capital 
spending will only match, or be “possibly a 
little lower than,” the record $1,322,000,000 
it spent in 1965, although it originally had 
planned to spend $1.4 billion this year. A 
GM spokesman said the decline had not been 
due to tight money or to the recent drop in 
car sales, but had come in response to Presi- 
dent Johnson's early~1966 pleas for restraint 
in expansion. 

MOST FOCUS ON '67 


But most companies that are trimming 
some spending programs, including such big 
names as Montgomery Ward & Co, and Dow 
Chemical Co., are focusing on projects 
planned for next year; Montg Ward 
says its 1967 expansion spending may fall as 
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much as 20% below its expected 1966 total. 
And so most economists think it will take 
until some time next year for the slowdown 
to be felt. 

George Cline Smith, partner in Mackay- 
Shields Economics, a New York consulting 
firm, for instance, predicts a “considerably 
smaller addition to capacity” in physical 
terms next year than this year. But soaring 
costs will keep dollar outlays on new plant 
and equipment in all 1967 about as high as 
in 1966, he believes—though he looks for a 
drop in even the dollar spending rate by next 
year’s second half. 

Also, the 1,000 biggest manufacturers in 
the U.S., surveyed recently by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, told this busi- 
ness research group they expected to appro- 
priate $12.4 billion, seasonally adjusted, in 
the second half of 1966 to finance future 
capital projects, down from $13.3 billion they 
appropriated in the first half. The NIBC 
figures that, usually, money actually is spent 
four to five quarters after it is appropriated, 
so its survey too points to a downturn in 
capital spending in the latter part of 1967. 

The last time any NICB appropriations 
survey showed a downturn was in the first 
half of 1961, says Frederick Stevenson, an 
NICB economist. And it was in 1961 that 
actual corporate capital spending last de- 
clined. Since then outlays have soared con- 
sistently. The Government estimates they 
will hit $60.8 billion this year, 77% above 
the 1961 total and 17% ahead of last year. 

Any spending slowdown could be acceler- 
ated if President Johnson decides to ask 
Congress to suspend the investment tax 
credit that allows businesses to reduce their 
Federal income-tax bills by 7% of the 
amount ‘they spend to buy machinery. 
Washington betting is that the President 
will request a suspension, and Congress 
might enact it by mid-October. The Ad- 
ministration is concerned that the capital- 
spending surge is both helping to fuel in- 
fiation, by increasing total demand in the 
economy, and helping to produce tight 
money conditions, by ballooning demand for 
loans beyond the capacity of lenders to 
satisfy. 

REMOVING $3 BILLION? 

Many businessmen, while arguing for re- 
tention of the tax credit, have said that 
suspension of it would not affect their spend- 
ing plans, But some economists and execu- 
tives argue otherwise. 

Pierre A, Rinfret, chairman, of Lionel D. 
Edie & Co., New York consulting economist 
firm, estimates that suspension of the tax 
credit would reduce funds available to busi- 
nesses for capital spending by $3 billion a 
year. Hugh D. Luke, president of Reliance 
Electric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, says 
“the 7% credit has been a great encourage- 
ment to rehabilitation of plants,” and pre- 
dicts that a suspension of it would slow 
business spending decidedly once current 
contracts for equipment purchases are filled. 

Even without suspension of the credit, 
however, pressures against a continuation of 
the spending surge are growing. High in- 
terest rates and difficulty in getting loans 
are two of the major pressures. 

Even two months ago, 15% of the major 
corporations surveyed by Donaldson, Lufkin 
& Jenrette, Inc., New York investment bank- 
ers, said they were postponing some expan- 
sion programs because of the rising interest 
costs of financing those programs—or be- 
cause they couldn’t find enough money to 
borrow to finance those programs whatever 
the interest rate. 


CUTBACK BY BENDIX 

Now, more companies are taking the same 
course. Bendix Corp., Detroit-based maker 
of aircraft and automotive equipment, origi- 
nally planned a sharp boost in 1967 capital 
spending to keep up with a rise in its sales 
rate. But with interest costs rising on the 
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money it must borrow to finance expansion, 
ODN RDA ES: Mice 1967 spending 

e. 

“Well undoubtedly lose some business” by 
scaling back expansion projects, says A. P. 
Fontaine, Bendix chairman. But rising in- 
terest rates make the potential profit return 
on some projects that will be deferred “mar- 
ginal at best,” he reports. Bendix, he says, 
aims for a pre-tax profit return of 18% to 
20% on its investments in new facilities, 
against an 11% to 13% average return in re- 
cent years, and the more interest it must pay 
to borrow to get the facilities built the more 
difficult it becomes to achieve any such 
return. 

Montgomery Ward recently blamed a 21% 

decline in earnings from a year ago during 
the fiscal quarter ended Aug. 3 on “substan- 
tial interest-rate increases on short-term 
borrowings,” and said it would hold down 
expansion “to minimize or eliminate the 
need for additional borrowings.” A spokes- 
man now says the big retailer's capital spend- 
ing next year may drop 15% to 20% below 
the $57 million estimated for 1966; among 
other things Ward may open only 20 new 
stores in 1967, against 38 this year. Not only 
is Ward itself having to pay higher interest, 
he says, but developers of the shopping cen- 
ters in which Ward might put new stores are 
having trouble getting financing. 
Money may well be more available (to 
borrow) at a later date, and money rates cer- 
tainly could be better at a later date,” says 
Robert B. Bennett, treasurer of Dow Chemi- 
cal, in explaining why Dow now is scheduling 
1967 capital spending of $200 million to $250 
million, down from the $250 million it origi- 
nally had planned. No projects to relieve 
“current shortages” are being put off, but 
some expansions to head off “possible short- 
ages down the road” are being delayed, along 
with a new company office building, Mr. Ben- 
nett says. 

Some companies that haven't yet deferred 
spending projects may do so soon. “Tight 
money conditions” have prompted Deere & 
Co., a big farm equipment producer, to comb 
through all requests from its units for 1967 
capital projects and try to find some that 
could be deferred, says Clifford L. Peterson, 
vice president-finance. 

“We're going to have to re-eyaluate our 
program” next month, says Laurence OC. 
Ward, executive vice president of American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., New 
York maker of plumbing goods and related 
items. The company, he says, is being 
pinched by high interest rates not only in 
the US, but overseas. 


IMPACT OF STOCK MARKET DROP 


Until recently, many companies needing 
funds to finance expansion but unwilling to 
borrow at high interest were able to raise the 
money by selling new issues of common 
stock. Publicly advertised new stock issues 
averaged only $3.5 million a week at the start 
of 1966, but the average soared to $67 million 
weekly in March and April. 

Since then, however, stock prices have 
dropped sharply, practically cutting off this 
source of expansion financing for many com- 
panies. Since late June, new issues have av- 
eraged only $2.8 million a week. Admiral 
Corp, recently postponed a planned 300,000- 
share offering, and if conditions in the money 
market don't improve soon “it could cause us 
to defer some projects” that were to have 
been financed by the proceeds from the stock 
issue, says Vincent Barreca, president of the 
TV set maker. 

Other plant-bullding costs besides interest 
are rising, too, further prompting some com- 
panies to delay ‘expansion projects. Geo. 
A. Hormel & Co, ahnounced over the Labor 
Day weekend that it will delay until an 
unspecifiéd time the building of a $4 mil- 
non hog-slaughtering plant in Bureau, II., 
that originally was supposed to be operating 


next spring. It blamed tight money and high 
construction costs caused by a shortage of 
labor in the building trades. 


HARD TO GET YOUR PRICE 


“It's very difficult to build a plant for the 
price you think it should be built for,” adds 
Charles F. Hornbostel, vice president-finance 
of Hooker Chemical Corp., in explaining why 
“some projects that we would have gone 
ahead with a year ago may be put on the 
shelf for a while.” 

At other companies, increased caution 
about the business outlook is combining with 
tight money to crimp spending plans. Auto 
sales have trailed last year for most of 1966, 
after four straight years of sharp increases, 
and most analysts predict next year’s sales 
will be no higher than this year’s. 

Dana Corp., Toledo-headquartered auto and 
truck parts maker, looks for a “modest back- 
off” next year in its own sales and earnings 
because of this easing of auto demand. So, 
says John E. Martin, president, Dana prob- 
ably will “decide to defer certain” capital 
projects “that I consider the fluff. We've 
reached the point that we have to be more 
careful about the use of our money.” 


TEXTILE SPENDING STRETCHOUT 


An executive of a major textile fibers 
producer says his company probably will 
spread out over five years some additions 
to capacity that had been planned to be 
made over the next three years because of 
doubts about how fast sales will grow. 

And a steel mill supplier reports that 
“we're starting to see some steel companies 
go slow on projects for which they haven't 
actually started to push dirt. They're looking 
at forecasts for a decline in steel demand next 
year, and they expect a money pinch because 
a lot of the mills are paying for their big 

programs out of the cash they generate 
from 

R. McL, Hillman, vice president of Pitts- 
burgh Steel Co., confirms that in his com- 
pany’s case “I kind of feel we're in for a 
little heavy weather. I'd be inclined to play 
it a little cozy from here on, rather than 

A number of companies will be cutting 
capital spending next year simply because 
they are winding up big programs. The 
auto makers are in this category; GM, for 
instance, while reducing 1966 capital spend- 
ing a bit, nevertheless will wind up a pro- 
gram begun in 1964 to expand vehicle-mak- 
ing capacity 20 percent. A spokesman says 
the company found it possible to “slow down 
the rate of spending on certain projects with- 
out affecting the completion of our ex- 
pansion program on schedule.“ 

GM says it is “rather early to make any 
specific forecast” of 1967 capital spending. 
But its outlays next year are expected to 
be lower because of completion of the 20 per- 
cent expansion program. With the long boom 
in auto sales leveling off just as big new ca- 
pacity comes on stream, auto companies in 
general see no need to begin another mam- 
moth expansion right away. 


LET US BUILD SOUND BODIES, NOT 
NEW PORK BARREL PUBLIC 
WORKS PROJECTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
administration’s budget for fiscal 1967 
provides funds for starting new public 
works projects that will ultimately cost 
$2.5 billion. First year expenditures on 
these projects are estimated at $170 mil- 
lion. Yet at the same time only $104 
million has been provided for the school 
milk program in fiscal 1967 by the Con- 
gress. 


Public works construction has a sub- 
stantial inflationary impact on our econ- 
omy at this time. Shortages of material 
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and money in the homebuilding industry 
are becoming evermore significant. In- 
terest rates on residential construction 
are at one of their highest points ever. I 
feel that we should eliminate as far as 
possible public works spending this year. 
Certainly, this is the worst possible time 
to embark on new projects which will 
cost the taxpayer $2.5 billion. 

On the other hand, the school milk 
program needs $110 million in fiscal 1967 
if the Federal Government is to restore 
reimbursement levels under the program 
to the standard that existed prior to fis- 
cal 1966. These funds will mean more 
milk for schoolchildren, more income 
for the dairy farmer, at a very minimal 
cost to the taxpayer. In past years we 
could count on the fact that funds not 
spent on the milk program would have 
to be paid out to purchase and store, 
under the price support program, milk 
that otherwise would have been used un- 
der the school milk program. 

I intend to fight for additional funds 
for the milk program in a supplemental 
appropriation bill. This is a time to in- 
vest in the Nation’s health rather than 
the concrete and steel of unneeded pub- 
lic works projects. 


CLARIFYING CHURCH-SCHOOL AID 
QUESTION 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, in recent 
weeks the New York Times has reported 
the current controversy surrounding op- 
eration of the 1965 Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act. The Times 
observed a disturbing absence of Federal 
policy in the expenditure of public funds 
to assist church-related institutions. 
The resulting confusion has left local 
administrators with the responsibility of 
deciding a question which has con- 
founded Congress for many years. 

However, in July, the Senate voted to 
put this controversy to rest once and for 
all by passing S. 2097, a bill presently be- 
fore the House Judiciary Committee 
which would permit judicial review of 
the constitutionality of Federal aid to 
religious institutions. 

On August 17, I wrote the editor of 
the New York Times to express my views 
on this subject and to congratulate it 
for focusing national attention on this 
problem. Later, on August 26, the 
Times printed my letter along with an 
editorial endorsing S. 2097. According 
to this editorial: 

It is in the national interest to speed 
rather than impede judicial review... 
passage of this bill would help to take this 
vital issue out of the present twilight zone. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Times editorial, entitled 
“Clarifying School Aid,” and my letter 
to the editor of the Times be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

Also, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the report of the Commit- 
tee on Federal legislation of the Associa- 
tion of the Bar of the City of New York, 
dated June 20, 1966, and published in 
the association’s August bulletin be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 
The report, entitled “Proposed Legisla- 
tion for Judicial Review of Constitution- 
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ality of Grants or Loans Under Certain 
Acts” supports the principles of S. 2097, 
and I believe all Members of Congress 
would benefit by reading it. 

There being no objection, the editorial, 
letter, and report were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the New York (N.Y.) Times, 
Aug. 26, 1966] 


CLARIFYING SCHOOL Am 


The judicial questions recently raised over 
Federal school aid to church-related schools 
give special pertinence to Senate efforts to 
open the way for effective clarification of the 
issue by the courts, and ultimately by the 
Supreme Court. Senate bill 2097, which 
would permit judicial review of Federal pro- 
grams in aid of education and such related 
areas as anti-poverty projects, has been 
passed and is currently before the House 
Judiciary Committee. 

The need for such legislation was under- 
lined last week by New York State Supreme 
Court Justice T. Paul Kane. He cited the 
State Constitution as a basis for striking 
down the use of public funds to provide text- 
books for parochial schools, but he also 
pointed to the ambiguities in past interpre- 
tations of church-state separation on the 
Federal level. 

The Supreme Court’s 1923 ruling in Forth- 
ingham v. Mellon, now makes it virtually 
impossible for taxpayers or their representa- 
tives to test the constitutionality of Federal 
measures involving welfare or educational ex- 
penditures. Congress, for its part, has been 
understandably reluctant to invite judicial 
review of its own legislation lest this might 
seem an abdication of its responsibiilities to 
the courts. 

The most persuasive argument against ju- 
dicial review clauses has always been that 
they might open the floodgates to suits which 
could cripple all existing programs, To an- 
swer such objections, the Senate measure 
provides that all suits must be brought in the 
District of Columbia and that other com- 
plainants on the same point of law must join 
existing suits rather than institute their 
own. The bill further insures that no funds 
would be cut off while a suit is pending; 
nonpublic beneficiaries of Federal support 
would be protected against any requirement 
to refund grants already made. 

These safeguards, which have the sup- 
port of eminent legal experts should be suf- 
ficient to override most past objections. 
Senator Sam J, Ervin, JR., co-sponsor of the 
bill with Senator WAYNE L. Morse, points out 
in a letter on this page that the granting of 
Federal aid to church-related schools under 
the shadow of serious constitutional doubt 
has become a divisive force in country and 
Congress. 

This newspaper has consistently warned 
against the erosion of the principle of separa- 
tion of church and state. Legislative com- 
promises which attempt to circumvent the 
Constitution by exploiting its ambiguities, 
merely sow discord and suspicion. Since the 
issue is fundamental, it is in the national in- 
terest to speed rather than impede judicial 
review. Passage of this bill would help to 
take this vital issue out of the present twi- 
light zone, 


[From the New York (N..) Times, Aug. 26, 
1966] 


CHURCH-RELATED SCHOOL AID AT ISSUE 


To the Eprror: 

The Times is to be congratulated for its 
excellent editorial of Aug. 17, entitled “Void 
in School Policy.“ pointing out the confu- 
sion which surrounds the operations of the 
Elementary and Secondary, Education Act 
in New York, This problem is of particular 
interest to me as Chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Rights which re- 
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cently conducted hearings on S. 2097, a bill 
designed to alleviate this confusion. 

Enactment of the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965, which I sup- 
ported was accomplished only after assur- 
ances were given Congress by Administration 
Officials that programs initiated under that 
act would be operated in a manner which 
would do no violence in the principle of 
separation of church and state. 


ASSURANCES REPUDIATED 


In your editorial you note that local school 
boards are forced to make policy evalua- 
tions concerning the constitutionality of cer- 
tain implementations of the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965 because of 
the bureaucratic bucK-passing of the United 
States Office of Education. This hands-off 
policy assumed by Federal authorities toward 
the operation of this act is a repudiation of 
their earlier assurances of constitutional ad- 
ministration, 

Moreover, the controversy which the edi- 
torial noted and which Commissioner Howe 
recognized as “shortcomings and omissions 
of current practice“ cannot be checked or 
challenged by the private citizen. Currently, 
& procedural paradox exists in our law which 
prevents citizens from attacking the consti- 
tutionality of Federal programs which aid 
denominational institutions.. Thus you are 
correct when you say the result is a situa- 
tion which leaves nobody in charge.” 

In recent. months this subcommittee has 
Teceived complaints from public school 
teachers in New York who object, on religious 
grounds, to being assigned to teach in 
church-related schools, This step is a seri- 
ous and personal invasion of a constitutional 
prerogative and should be of concern to all 
those engaged in the business of education. 

On July 29 the Senate passed the bill as 
reported by the subcommittee. This meas- 
ure would dissolve the constitutional cloud 
that hangs over this act and eight others. 
It would provide effective procedures for the 
enforcement of the First Amendment by giy- 
ing citizens, taxpayers and interested institu- 
tions the legal power to question the con- 
stitutionality of grants or loans under these 
acts, 

The bill is presently before the House 
Judiciary Committee. It has the support 
of many educators, lawyers, religious orga- 
nizations, and civil liberties groups. Among 
those who testified in favor of it were Pro- 
fessors Paul A. Freund and Louis L. Jaffee 
of Harvard Law School, Leo Pfeffer of Long 
Island University, and Kenneth Culp Davis 
of the University of Chicago Law School. 


DIVISIVE FORCE 


For far too long the issue of Government 
aid to church-related organizations has been 
a divisive force in our society and in the 
Congress. It has ereoted communications 
barriers among our religions and fostered in- 
tolerance, And it will continue to do 80 
while such Federal financial assistance con- 
tinues unaided by a judicial pronouncement 
as to its constitutionality. 

Several of us who are sponsors of S. 2097 
do not doubt the constitutionality of the 
programs which would be subject to review. 
Others of us feel that certain of these pro- 
grams fail to meet the test of the First 
Amendment. But there is one thing on 
which we all agree: the courts must be given 
the opportunity to decide. 

Sam J. Ervin, JR., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Constitu- 
tional Rights, U.S. Senate. 

WASHINGTON, August 17, 1966. 

PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR JUDICIAL REVIEW OF 

CONSTITUTIONALITY OF GRANTS OR LOANS 

UNDER CERTAIN ACTS 


(By the Committee on Federal Legislation) 


S. 2097, 89th Cong, ist Sess. (1965), as 
introduced by Senators MORSE, CLARK, and 
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YARBOROUGH, provides means for obtaining 
Judicial review of the constitutionality of 
grants and loans under the terms of certain 
federal laws relating primarily to education 
where the challenge is based on violation 
of the First Amendment. We are informed 
that, after extensive hearings in early 1966 
before the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the United States Senate, it was the con- 
sensus of the Subcommittee that a number 
of changes should be made in the bill to 
clarify and tighten the provisions without 
alteration of its basic purpose. Because a 
revised text has not been issued as this re- 
port is prepared, the comments that follow 
will be addressed to certain general proposi- 
tions that we consider relevant to the pro- 
posed legislation’s over-all objective, which 
we approve. 

S. 2097 is set forth in the Appendix. Its 
provisions may be summarized as follows: 

Section 1 enumerates specific federal legis- 
lation, relating primarily to education— 
grants or loans under such legislation are in- 
tended to be subject to judicial review on 
First Amendment grounds pursuant to the 
bill, 

Section 2 provides for a determination of 
the constitutionality of a loan or grant in a 
declaratory judgment action brought by any 
public or other nonprofit agency or institu- 
tion that “may be prejudiced” by a loan or 
grant to another agency or institution re- 
sulting in a reduction of funds that might 
otherwise have been available to the com- 
plaining party. 

Section 3 provides for judicial review at 
the instance of any federal citizen-taxpayer 
by suit to enjoin any federal officer from 
making a loan or grant alleged to violate the 
First Amendment. 

Section 4 provides for judicial review on 
First Amendment grounds by any public or 
other nonprofit agency or institution whose 
application for a loan or grant has been 
denied. 

We are informed that Section 5 was in- 
tended to provide that any suit authorized 
by Sections 2 through 4 shall be brought, 
without regard to jurisdictional amount, in 
the District Court of the United States for 
the District of Columbia and that the suit 
shall be expedited. However, as introduced, 
by inadvertence this provision relates only to 
Section 4 instead of Sections 2 through 4 as 
intended, but the error is to be corrected in 
the revised version. 

Section 6 provides for stoppage of any 
challenged loan or grant from the time a suit 
is filed until final determination; repayment 
of any loan or grant found by final judgment 
to have been invalid; and reconsideration of 
any grant or loan previously sought by an 
agency or institution and denied because of a 
loan or grant to another institution later 
held to have been invalid. 

Since the revised text of the proposed leg- 
islation is not yet available, we will confine 
our comments to the following topics: (1) 
constitutionality of federal taxpayer suits 
in the light of Frothingham v. Mellon, 262 
U.S. 447 (1923); (2) the role of Congress and 
the danger of advisory opinions in federal 
taxpayer suits; (3) possible plaintiffs in ad- 
dition to taxpayers; and (4) limitation of 
challenges to certain statutes and permitting 
only First Amendment grounds of challenge. 
1, FROTHINGHAM AND FEDERAL TAXPAYER SUITS 

Few if any provisions of the United States 
Constitution have produced more intense de- 
bate over their proper interpretation than 
the Establishment and Free Exercise Clauses 
of the First Amendment Particularly since 
1947 the Supreme Court of the United States 
has sought to define these two provisions as 


1 “Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof,” 
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applied to the states through the Due Process 
Clause of the Fourteenth Amendment.“ 
However, despite numerous claims of federal 


during this same period that dealt with that 


The absence of judicial determination of 
claims of federal violation of the Establish- 
ment Clause is explained by a simple fact. 
Since 1923 it has been widely assumed that, 
where the claim is that federal expenditures 
violate the Establishment Clause, no single 
person who has contributed to the general 
funds of the Federal Government may be 
heard to voice the issue. It has not been 
clear, however, whether the bar is the case or 
controversy requirement of Article III of the 
Constitution or the nonconstitutional judi- 
cially-created barrier of lack of standing. 

The uncertainty about the standing ques- 
tion is directly attributable to the obscuri- 
ties in a single Supreme Court decision, 
never since made entirely clear, but never 
since specifically departed from. In that 
case, Frothingham v. Mellon, a suit was initi- 
ated in a District of Columbia court by Mrs. 
Frothingham, a federal taxpayer. She sought 
to enjoin the enforcement of the Federal 
Maternity Act of 1921 which provided for 
conditioned financial grants to the states “to 
reduce maternal and infant mortality.” 262 
U.S. at 479. The Act was challenged on the 
ground, among others, that it “is a usurpa- 
tion of power not granted to Congress by the 
Constitution—an attempted exercise of the 
power of local self-government reserved to 
the States by the Tenth Amendment.” Ibid. 
The Supreme Court held that the suit must 
be disposed of for want of jurisdiction” be- 
cause the plaintiff “has no such interest in 
the subject-matter, nor is there any such in- 
jury inflicted or threatened, as will enable 
her to sue.“ Id. at 480. Justice Sutherland's 
opinion for a unanimous Court explained 
the result in the following passage: 

“The interest of a taxpayer of a munici- 
pality in the application of its moneys is 
direct and immediate and the remedy by in- 
junction to prevent their misuse is not inap- 
propriate. It is upheld by a large number of 
state cases and is the rule of this Court. 
* è * The reasons which support the exten- 
sion of the equitable remedy to a single tax- 
payer in such cases are based upon the pe- 
culiar relation of the corporate taxpayer to 
the corporation, which is not without some 
resemblance to that subsisting between 
stockholder and private corporation. * * * 
But the relation of a taxpayer of the United 
States to the Federal Government is very 
different. His interest in the moneys of the 
‘Treasury—partly realized from taxation and 
partly from other sources—is shared with 
millions of others; is comparatively minute 
and indeterminable; and the effect upon fu- 
ture taxation, of any payment out of the 
funds, so remote, fluctuating, and uncertain, 
that no basis is afforded for an appeal to 
the preventive powers of a court of equity. 

“=s + + We have no power per se to review 
and annul acts of Congress on the ground 
that they are unconstitutional. That ques- 
tion may be considered only when the justi- 
fication for some direct injury suffered or 
threatened, presenting a justifiable issue, is 
made to rest upon such an act. * * * Here 
the * * * plaintiff [has] no such case. 
Looking through forms of words to the sub- 


2 Everson v. Board of Education, 330 U.S. 1 
(1947); McCollum v. Board of Education, 333 
U.S. 203 (1948); Zorach v. Clauson, 343 US. 
306 (1952); McGowan v. Maryland, 366 U.S. 
420 (1961); Braunfeld v. Brown, 366 US. 
599 (1961); Torcaso v. Watkins, 367 U.S. 488 
(1961); Engel v. Vitale, 870 U.S. 421 (1962); 
School District of Abington Township v. 
Schempp, 374 U.S. 203 (1963); Sherbert v. 
Verner, 374 U.S. 398 (1963). 
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stance of [the] complaint, it is merely that 
officials of the executive department of the 


tional; and this we are asked to prevent. To 
do so would be not to decide a judicial con- 
troversy, but to assume a position of author- 
ity over the governmental acts of another 
and coequal department, an authority which 
plainly we do not possess.” Jd. at 486-89. 

The above passage provides no certain 
answer to the question whether the decision 
was grounded on Article III, that is, an 
absence of constitutional authority to decide 
the case for lack of a case or controversy, or 
whether the difficulty lay in plaintiff’s failure 
to satisfy the federal law of remedies relat- 
ing to standing to sue. Because the Court 
spoke of lack of “jurisdiction” and au- 
thority” to decide the case, the opinion was 
long read by most students of constitutional 
law as a constitutional bar to taxpayer suits 
challenging federal expenditures from gen- 
eral funds.* There were however, difficulties 
with the opinion itself, seeming inconsist- 
encies in subsequent Supreme Court cases, 
and growing dissatisfaction with Frothing- 
ham as a rule of constitutional prohibition 
against even congressional authorization of 
federal taxpayer suits. 

(a) Criticism of Frothingnam. Dissatis- 
faction with the notion that federal tax- 
payers suits are beyond even the power of 
Congress to authorize has been frequently 
expressed. Professor Louis L. Jaffe has 
pointed out the logical difficulties with that 
position: 

“The law appears to be that a taxpayer 
suit to test the constitutionality of such ex- 
penditures by state and locality can be 
brought in some jurisdictions and not in 
others; and—somewhat of a crowning 
paradox—that the constitutionality of state 
and local expenditures can be adjudicated 
by the Supreme Court but not the constitu- 
tionality of federal expenditures!" + 

Professor Kenneth Culp Davis has criti- 
cized the emphasis upon the relative insignif- 
icance of the plaintiff’s contribution to the 
total tax fund: 

“The Court’s major idea that a municipal 
taxpayer has a larger and more direct stake 
in a municipal expenditure than a federal 
taxpayer has in a federal expenditure may 
have been sound in 1923 but is now contrary 
to the facts. General Motors in a recent year 
paid well over a billion dollars in federal 
taxes. 

“If the size of the tax is the criterion, as 
the Court assumes in the Frothingham 
opinion, then it would be sensible to hold 
that federal taxpayers may challenge federal 
expenditures and that municipal taxpayers 
may not challenge municipal expenditures.” s 


3 An exception was in United 
States v. Butler, 297 U.S. 1 (1936), where 
judicial review was allowed in a federal tax- 
payer suit resisting payment of a tax “as a 
step in an unauthorized plan” of federal reg- 
ulation. This holding did not, however, 
challenge the assumption that, where the 
expenditures are from general funds, with- 
out identification as to source, the Frothing- 
ham limitation on suit applies. 

‘Jaffe, Standing to Secure Judicial Re- 
view: Public Actions, 74 Harv. L. Rev. 1265, 
1266 (1961); see Davis, Judicial Control of 
Administrative Action: A Review, 66 Colum. 
L. Rev. 635, 659-69 (1966). 

5 Davis, Administrative Law § 22.09 (1959). 
See also Dorsen, The Arthur Garfield Hays 
Civil, Liberties Conference: Public Aid to 
Parochial Schools and Standing to Bring 
Suit, 12 Buff. L. Rev. 35 (1962). But cf, Com- 
ment, Taxpayers’ Suit: A Study and Sum- 
mary, 69 Yale L.J. 895, 915-19 (1960). See 
also, generally, Lewis, Constitutional Rights 
and the Misuse of “Standing,” 14 Stan. L. 
Rev. 433 (1962). 
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Professor Davis describes as “impres- 
sive * * the almost uniformly adverse re- 
action of state courts” to the doctrine of 
Frothingham’ That is, with the exception 
of New York,’ virtually every other state 
permits taxpayers to challenge state expendi- 
tures in state courts; and municipal tax- 


payer suits are authorized by statute in 


New Vork.“ 

Professor Jaffe summed up the problem 
when he observed: 

“I find it difficult to accept the conclu- 
sion * * * that an issue in every other re- 
spect apt for judicial determination should 
be nonjusticiable because there is no possi- 
bility of a conventional plaintiff—an issue in 
short in which everyone has a legitimate in- 
terest but only as a citizen.” ° 

(b) Comparison with Other Doctrines of 
Standing. The principle that denies adjudi- 
cation of challenges by federal taxpayers to 
the expenditure of federal funds is not dupli- 
cated in other applications of the case or 
controversy requirement and of the doctrine 
of standing. Frothingnam thus seems an 
unexplained exception to more common no- 
tions of the interest of a plaintiff that is 
sufficient to satisfy the necessities of Article 
III and the more exacting requirement that 
each plaintiff have a personal interest in the 
litigation. 

For example, as already observed, claimed 
violations of the Establishment Clause re- 
sulting from the expenditure of state funds 
can be raised in state courts—and passed 
on by the Supreme Court where the “pocket- 
book” interest is sufficient. 

In the light of the considerations discussed 
above, among others, many commentators 
believe that Frothingham should not be re- 
garded as imposing a constitutional barrier 
to federal taxpayer suits In that view 
such suits may be directly cognizable in 
federal courts for determination of whether 
or not federal expenditures infringe the 
Establishment Clause. At the least, reading 
Frothingham as imposing a nonconstitu- 
tional standing requirement, congressional 
action could bypass it. The question is thus 
one of determining “whether the litigant 
has a sufficient personal interest in getting 
the relief he seeks, or is a sufficiently appro- 
priate representative of other interested per- 
sons, to warrant giving him the relief, if he 
establishes the illegality alleged—and, by the 
same token, to warrant recognizing him as 
entitled to invoke the court’s decision on the 
issue of illegality. So viewed, the question 
is one of remedy, is it not, belonging to and 
dependent upon the applicable law of reme- 
dies?“ 14 

2. CONGRESS AND FEDERAL TAXPAYER SUITS 

Since the Frothingham decision in 1923, 
Congresss has not provided by statute for 
judicial review of the constitutionality of 
federal expenditures by taxpayer suits, per- 
haps because of doubts about the constitu- 
tionality of such a statute and perhaps in 
some instances because of reluctance to pre- 
cipitate litigation about the constitutionality 


Davis, supra note 5, at $ 22.09. 

See Bull v. Stichman, 273 App. Div. 311, 
78 N. J. S. 2d 279 (3d Dep't 1948). The Com- 
mittee on Law Reform of this Association has 
supported legislation to authorize taxpayer 
suits at the state level. 

Davis, supra note 5, at § 22.09. 

N. T. Gen. Munic, Law § 51. 

10 Jaffe, Standing to Secure Judicial Re- 
view: Private Actions, 75 Hary. L. Rev. 255, 
305 (1961). 

u See, e.g., Everson v. Board of Education, 
330 U.S. 1 (1947); McCollum v. Board of Edu- 
cation, 333 U.S. 203 (1948); Zorach v. Clau- 
son, 343 U.S. 306 (1952); Doremus v. Board 
of Education, 342 U.S. 429 (1952). 

» E. g., Davis, supra note 5, at § 22,09; Jaffe, 
supra note 9, at 305. 

11 Hart & Wechsler, The Federal Courts and 
the Federal System 174 (1953). 
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of certain federal programs. Although Con- 
gress has never authorized federal taxpayer 
suits, it has approved other standing devices 
to assure appropriate review of executive ac- 
tion, and the Supreme Court has — 
those devices. 

In FCC v. Sanders Bros. Radio Station, 309 
U.S. 470 (1940), for example, a radio station 
claimed standing to challenge a Commission 
order granting a broadcast license to another 
radio station in the same area. The stand- 
ing claim was based on Section 402 (b) of the 
Federal Communications Act, allowing an 
appeal (a) by an applicant for a license or 
permit, or (b) “by any other person aggrieved 
or whose interests are adversely affected by a 
decision of the Commission granting or re- 
fusing any such application.” In upholding 
the claim of standing, the Court observed: 

Congress] may have been of opinion 
that one likely to be financially injured by 
the issue of a license would be the only per- 
son having a sufficient interest to bring to 
the attention of the appellate court errors 
of law in the action of the Commission in 
granting the license. It is within the power 
of Congress to confer such standing to prose- 
cute an appeal.” Id. at 477. 

More recently, in Office of Communication 
of United Church of Christ v. FCC, (D.C, Cir. 
March 25, 1966) in N. Y. L. U., June 21, 1966, 
p. 1, col. 7-8, the Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia approved the standing 
of individual listeners to challenge the re- 
newal of a radio station license where the 
complaint alleged discrimination on racial 
and religious grounds and excessive com- 
mercials, 

Another example is afforded by Oklahoma 
v. United States Civil Serv. Comm'n, 330 US. 
127 (1947), where the Court recognized the 
standing of a state to challenge the constitu- 
tionality of Section 12(c) of the Hatch Act 
on behalf of the state highway commissioner 
who was charged with violation of that sec- 
tion. The statute authorized judicial review 
of Commission orders at the instance of any 
“party aggrieved,” and Oklahoma was held 
to be such a party because of the provision 
for withholding of funds otherwise available 
to it for highway purposes if the offending 
commissioner should not be removed from 
office. 

While the Sanders and Oklahoma cases 
do not purport to overrule Frothingham, 
they do suggest the possibility of statutory 
authorization of standing, at least to some 
classes of “aggrieved parties,” The ques- 
tion, then, is whether similar authorization 
would be valid for other litigants, including 
federal taxpayers. 

In recent years several proposals have been 
made to broaden the class of persons with 
standing to challenge federal expenditures." 
But none of the proposals to permit federal 
taxpayer suits has been adopted. The De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
has ordinarily viewed Frothingham as high- 
ly restrictive and has suggested statutory 
provisions for judicial review only “in the 
context of au actual case or controversy be- 
tween the Federal Government and an in- 
stitution secking some form of assistance,” 35 
but has refused to recommend the taxpayer 
suit. 

The various aid-to-education acts approved 
by Congress since 1958 have in several in- 
stances included limited provisions for judi- 
cial review, but in no case at the instance 
of federal taxpayers. For example, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act of 1958 pro- 
vides for judicial review at the instance of 
any state “dissatisfied with the Commis- 


™ See, e.g, H.R. 4643, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. 
(1949) (so-called Barden bill); S. 1482, 87th 
Cong., Ist Sess. (1961). 

See Memorandum on the Impact of the 
First Amendment to the Constitution Upon 
Federal Aid to Education, 50 Geo. L.J. 349, 
382 (1961). 
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sioner’s [Federal Commissioner of Educa- 
tion] final action with respect to the ap- 
proval of its State plan submitted under this 
Act.“ 20 

The argument is sometimes made that 
Congress cannot, or should not, authorize 
standing to sue by legislative action because 
that might amount to asking the federal 
courts to give advisory opinions which they 
are powerless to grant. The contention 
stems primarily from Muskrat v. United 
States, 219 U.S. 346 (1911), in which the 
Court refused to adjudicate a specific claim 
as to which Congress had legislated and as 
to which the Court was not given power to 
make a final and binding determination. 
But the proposed taxpayer suit legislation 
avoids that danger by permitting suit when- 
ever there is a claimed violation of First 
Amendment rights in connection with the 
administration of the specified statutes, and 
the determination would be final and bind- 
ing. Moreover, Section 6(b) of S. 2097 pro- 
vides for refund of any grant or loan (sub- 
ject to enumerated limitations) after a final 
judgment declaring its invalidity. 

We believe that there is sufficient likelihood 
that the constitutionality of provisions for 
taxpayer suits, as in S. 2097, will be upheld 
to justify congressional enactment of such 
a statute. As a matter of policy, we believe 
that the constitutional challenges to legisla- 
tion which such a statute would permit 
should be permissible in a judicial forum. 


3. PLAINTIFFS IN ADDITION TO FEDERAL 
TAXPAYERS 


If Congress authorizes challenges.to edu- 
cation-related loans and grants by individual 
federal taxpayers, there will be no lack of 
willing plaintiffs. S. 2097 provides two ad- 
ditional categories of plaintiffs, one perhaps 
as a hedge against any possible adverse rul- 
ing against taxpayer suits either on case or 
controversy or on standing grounds. Thus, 
the bill as originally drafted provides for 
suit by “any public or other nonprofit insti- 
tution or agency” which may be prejudiced” 
by grants or loans to recipients ineligible on 
First Amendment grounds (Section 2) or 
whose own application is denied because of 
claimed ineligibility on First Amendment 
grounds (Section 4), We believe that both 
these categories of prospective plaintiffs are 
appropriate for recognition of standing to 
sue, 


4. LIMITATION OF CHALLENGES TO CERTAIN STAT- 
UTES AND PERMITTING ONLY FIRST AMEND- 
MENT GROUNDS OF CHALLENGE 


We believe that Congress should clarify 
the basis of selection of the statutes made 
subject to challenge by S. 2097 and should 
consider whether other, perhaps similar, 
statutes, administered by departments or 
agencies other than the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare should also 
be subject to challenge. Some members of 
the Committee do not approve limiting con- 
stitutional challenges by taxpayers suits to 
any particular category of statutes. As to 
any concern that less restricted challenges 
would permit examination of the. validity 
of long-operative statutes, such as the Hill- 
Burton Act for hospital assistance, they as- 
sert that the Supreme Court has applied 
equitable principles in determining when its 
constitutional rulings should be applied pro- 
spectively, wholly or in part. 

We would prefer to have challenges to 
constitutionality permitted on any available 


1672 Stat. 1604, 20 U.S.C, § 588 (a) (1958). 
See also the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
Pub. L. 89-329, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. §§ 108, 
608. 

See, e.g., Great Northern Railway v. Sun- 
burst Oil Refining Co., 287 U.S. 358 (1932); 
Linkletter v. Walker, 381 U.S. 618 (1965); 
Tehan v. United States ex rel. Shott, 86 Sup. 
Ct. 459 (1966); Johnson v. New Jersey, 34 
U.S. L. Week 4592 (U.S. June 20, 1966). 
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constitutional ground rather than solely on 
First Amendment grounds as provided in S. 
2097. Although First Amendment issues 
may be the principal ones likely to be in- 
volved in challenges to the legislation listed 
in S. 2097, we do not favor precluding the 
adjudication of other substantial constitu- 
tional issues that might be raised (but some 
members would prefer the limitation to First 
Amendment grounds) . 
CONCLUSION 
We support the principle of S. 2097 to per- 
mit constitutional challenges to certain 
statutes by means of federal taxpayer suits, 
and we believe that Congress can validly en- 
act such legislation. 
June 20, 1966. 
Respectfully submitted. 
Committee on Federal Legislation: Fred 
N. Fishman, Chairman; Charles R. 
Bergoffen, Eastman Birkett, Arthur 
Dillon, Sheldon H. Elsen, Leonard Ep- 
stein, David G. Gill, Andrew N. Grass, 
Jr., James T. Harris, Jerome E. Hyman, 
Edwin M. Jones, Geoffrey M. Kalmus, 
Ida Klaus, Louis Lowenstein, John E. 
Massengale, Robert B. McKay, John E. 
Merow, Gerald E. Paley, Mahlon F. Per- 
kins, Jr., H. David Potter, Albert J. 
Rosenthal, Henry I. Stimson, E. Deane 
Turner. 


SECRETARY McNAMARA’S STATE- 
MENT ON THE DRAFT PROGRAM 
TO ACCEPT 40,000 MEN CUR- 
RENTLY DISQUALIFIED FOR MIL- 
ITARY SERVICE 
Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, Secre- 

tary Robert McNamara recently an- 
nounced that the Defense Department 
intends to accept 40,000 currently dis- 
qualified men into the military service 
this fiscal year. Many members of the 
public and the press and some Members 
of Congress immediately took the posi- 
tion that this program would duplicate 
the Job Corps, which is an integral part 
of the war on poverty. I am happy to 
inform my colleagues that this will not 
be the case. Secretary McNamara has 
written me a letter recently in which he 
states: 

The new program of the Department of 
Defense will have no measurable effect upon 
the need for the Job Corps program or on 
the supply of potential applications for that 
program. 

The Secretary notes that the Job 
Corps program and the induction of 
previously disqualified men will involve 
youths of different ages and different 
levels of ability. The Defense Depart- 
ment program will be a supplement, and 
not a substitute, for the Job Corps. 

Mr. McNamara concludes his letter by 
saying: 

It would be a great error if the announce- 
ment of the new Department of Defense 
program were to result in any reduction in 
the administration’s request for support of 
the Job Corps. 


I ask unanimous consent that Secre- 
tary McNamara’s letter be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: $ 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, August 26, 1966. 
Hon. JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CLARK: You have asked what 

effect the Department of Defense program for 
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accepting 40,000 currently disqualified men 
into military service this fiscal year will have 
upon the Job Corps. In my opinion, the 
new program of the Department of Defense 
will have no measurable effect upon the need 
for the Job Corps program or on the supply 
of potential applicants for that program. 

Military qualification standards are neces- 
sarily geared to the need to produce fully 
trainable and proficient members of the 
Armed Services in a reasonable period of 
time. The minimum written test score re- 
quired to qualify for military service during 
periods of war or a national emergency de- 
clared by the Congress is specified under the 
law as a percentile score of 10 on the Armed 
Forces Qualification Test. This score is 
roughly equivalent to a 5th grade level of 
educational achievement. The standards 
currently in effect require that those indi- 
viduals receiving relatively low scores on this 
test, between the 10th and 31st percentiles, 
generally meet certain additional aptitude 
test standards. The effect of these standards, 
and of our medical and moral fitness stand- 
ards for service, is to disqualify about 640,- 
000 men in the age class currently reaching 
draft age, including about 250,000 who are 
unfit solely because of failure on our writ- 
ten tests. 

In the current fiscal year our plan is to 
qualify about 40,000 of this 640,000 group of 
potential rejectees, by reducing certain of the 
supplementary aptitude test requirements. 
Those who will become qualified under the 
revised standards will still have to receive 
a score of 10 on the Armed Forces Qualifica- 
tion Test and will have to establish their 
qualifications in one or two aptitude areas 
on the supplementary aptitude tests. These 
individuals will be accepted because we now 
have the training capability to assure that 
they can qualify as fully proficient service- 
men. Our longer range plan beginning in 
Fiscal Year 1968 is to qualify up to 100,000 
men per year among those who receive scores 
of 10 or higher on the AFQT or who have 
minor physical defects. 

It is evident that our program can only 
serve to qualify a limited proportion of the 
population of youths currently being rejected 
for military service. Under the planned 
program for Fiscal Year 1967 over 200,000 of 
all 19-year-old men would still be disqualified 
for service due to failure on our written tests. 
Among all men in the age group 16-21 years, 
inclusive, nearly 1.2 million would fail to 
meet these standards. Included among this 
group are men whose educational deficiencies 
are so severe that we could not reasonably 
count on bringing them up to an acceptable 
level of performance even with our present 
training procedures. These are the young 
men who can be most benefited by the spe- 
cial educational and training programs of- 
fered in the Job Corps. They are the very 
youths who, without assistance, would per- 
petuate the vicious cycle of poverty in this 
country for an additional generation. 

The Job Corps has already demonstrated 
that it can make a major contribution in the 
upgrading of these youths for military service 
as well as for productive work careers. Over 
one-fourth of Job Corps graduates have been 
enrolled in military service. 

There are certain other obvious contrasts 
between the population of youth being as- 
sisted under the Job Corps program and 
those who will become qualified for military 
service under our planned revision in 
standards: 

The Job Corps enrolls youths beginning 
at age 16; 78 percent of those in the program 
in June 1966 enrolled in the ages 16-18, 
inclusive. The minimum age of involuntary 
induction is currently age 19. 

The average reading ability of recent Job 
Corps enrollees was reported at the 4th grade 
level. In contrast, the minimum passing 
score of 10 under the Armed Forces Qualifi- 
cation Test corresponds to a 5th grade educa- 
tional achievement; all but a small per- 
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centage of those who will be qualified under 
our revised standards will score better than 
this minimum level. 

The planned revision in qualification 
standards for military service will apply 
only to men; standards for enlistment of 
women are at a substantially higher level. 
The Job Corps enrolls women as well as men 
and at comparably lower levels. 

In view of the above facts, it is clear that 
the Job Corps is absolutely essential to pro- 
vide a stepping stone to a productive work 
career to the many tens of thousands of 
young men in our country who need this 
assistance. I think it would be a great error 
if the announcement of the new Department 
of Defense program were to result in any 
reduction in the Administration's request for 
support of the Job Corps. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 


AUTHORIZATION OF LOANS BY THE 
SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE ON 
LEASEHOLD INTERESTS IN HA- 
WAIL 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the amendment of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to S. 112. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 112) to 
amend the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act of 1961 to authorize 
loans by the Secretary of Agriculture on 
leasehold interests in Hawaii, and for 
other purposes which was, to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That only for the period of time com- 
mencing with the date of enactment of this 
Act and ending on June 30, 1968, section 343 
of the Consolidated Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration Act of 1961, as amended (7 U.S.C. 
1991), is amended by striking the word “and” 
before the figure “(2)” in said section and by 
striking the period at the end thereof and 
inserting a comma and the following: “and 
(3) the term ‘owner-operator’ shall in the 
State of Hawaii include the lessee-operator 
of real property in any case in which the Sec- 
retary determines that the land cannot be 
acquired in fee simple by the applicant, ade- 
quate security is provided for the loan, and 
there is a reasonable probability of ac- 
complishing the objectives and repayment of 
the loan: Provided, That item (3) shall be 
applicable to lessee-operators of Hawaiian 
Homes Commission lands only when and 
to the extent that it is possible for such 
lessee-operators to meet the conditions there- 
in set out.” 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, on 
August 30 the House amended S. 112, 
which authorizes loans on leased lands 
in Hawaii, in two respects. The first 
change would limit the effect of the bill 
to the period ending June 30, 1968. The 
second change, which adds the words in 
fee simple,” is not a substantive change 

I move that the Senate concur in the 
House amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Georgia that the Sen- 
ate concur in the House amendment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


TRIBUTE ON RETIREMENT TO LT. 
GEN. WILLIAM J. ELY, CORPS OF 
ENGINEERS, U.S. ARMY 
Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I wish 

to salute a gallant and able Army officer 
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as he retires after a third of a century 
of duty with the Corps of Engineers. Lt. 
Gen. William J. Ely has gained great 
stature all across this country, and those 
of us who live in the State of California 
know of the excellent achievements in 
which he has been in the forefront in 
the work of the Corps of Engineers. His 
retirement is a cause for deep and wide- 
spread regret that the passage of time 
deprives our Nation of leadership and 
imagination which this outstanding offi- 
cer injected into research and engineer- 
ing efforts so initimately related to Amer- 
ican security and defense capability. 

After more than 33 years in the Corps 
of Engineers, General Ely has earned the 
privilege of civilian life following duty 
overseas and at home which demon- 
strated versatility and great competence. 
His record as an administrator is envi- 
able and will be a source of inspiration to 
all who follow in his footsteps. 

For his significant contributions, par- 
ticularly in his last post as deputy di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engi- 
neering, this outstanding officer was 
awarded the Distinguished Service Medal 
as directed by President Johnson and 
honored at a retreat review at Fort Myer. 

Because of the important role he 
played in carrying on technological pro- 
grams and the varied experience, includ- 
ing a brilliant tour of duty in my State 
of California, which followed his com- 
missioning at West Point in 1933, I ask 
unanimous consent that the citation and 
a biographical sketch be printed in the 
Record as a portion of my remarks, so 
that all Americans may be acquainted 
with General Ely’s earnest and valued 
services. 

There being no objection, the citation 
and the biographical sketch were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

The President of the United States of 
America, authorized by Act of Congress, 
July 9, 1918, has awarded the Distinguished 
Service Medal to Lieutenant General Wil- 
liam J. Ely, U.S.A., for exceptionally meri- 
torious service in positions of great respon- 
sibility: 

Lieutenant General William J. Ely served 
with exceptional distinction in positions of 
great responsibility from March 1956 to July 
1966. These were important years of service 
to the Army. Their importance lies in the 
significant technological developments that 
were made during this period, and General 
Ely’s profound contribution to the Army's 
research and development effort. Early in 
this period as Deputy Director, J-4 Division, 
United States European Command, General 
Ely displayed high technical ability and 
sound judgment in directing plans for pro- 
curement, construction and use of facilities. 
Later, as Director of Army Research, his 
singular awareness of modern technology 
and its influence on warfare was evident in 
his dynamic direction of the Army's research 
efforts and the activities of the Army Re- 
search Office. He organized conferences 
which brought together leaders in science, 
industry, and the Army, to the mutual bene- 
fit of all concerned and the nation. General 
Ely later became Deputy Commanding Gen- 
eral of the newly organized Army Materiel 
Command. In this demanding position he 
met the challenge of diverse and complex 
problems in a truly professional manner, 
directing the establishment of a strong, re- 
sponsive organization to meet the Army’s 
logistical needs. General Ely climaxed his 
brilliant career by serving as Deputy Director 
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for Defense Research and Engineering (Ad- 
ministration and Management), Department 
of Defense. He was responsible for the guid- 
ance and administration within the Depart- 
ment of Defense on matters relating to engi- 
neering management, technical information, 
and plans and policies relative to research 
and development test and evaluation. Gen- 
eral Ely developed procedures for the selec- 
tion, training, and utilization of scientists, 
both military and civilian, and was particu- 
larly active in seeking retention of qualified 
military scientists. Significant management 
policies that evolved under his leadership 
include those relating to management of 
major systems, proposal evaluation and 
source selection, and contract definition. He 
was instrumental in establishing the Defense 
Weapons Systems Management Center. A 
grateful nation recognizes that General Ely’s 
professional ability and his distinguished 
service for over 33 years continue the finest 
military traditions and reflect the highest 
credit upon himself and the United States 
Army. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH Lr. GEN, 
WILLIAM J. ELY 


LIEUTENANT GENERAL WILLIAM J. ELY was 
born in Sycamore, Pennsylvania, on 29 De- 
cember 1911. He was graduated from high 
school in Claysville, Pennsylvania, in 1928 
and attended Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology for one year before entering the 
United States Military Academy, He grad- 
uated with the Class of 1933, receiving a 
commission in the Regular Army as a second 
lieutenant in the Corps of Engineers. 

Following graduation, he had permanent 
duty stations at Memphis, Tennessee; Ithaca, 
New York; Fort Belvoir, Virginia; San Fran- 
cisco, California; Midway Island; Honolulu, 
Hawaii; Fort Ord, California; and Washing- 
ton, D. C., until February 1943. During this 
period, his duty assignments included civil 
works construction, military construction, 
troop duty, and schooling at Fort Belvoir and 
Cornell University. He was married to Helen 
Mountford in 1940. 

General Ely was assigned to the Sixth Army 
Headquarters in February 1943, serving with 
that headquarters throughout the war in the 
Pacific, with duty in Australia, New Guinea, 
Philippine Islands, and Japan. He returned 
to the United States in December 1945. 

After a few months in the Office of the 
Chief of Engineers in 1946, he was assigned 
to the faculty of the Armed Forces Staff 
College in Norfolk, Virginia, as an instructor 
in the Logistics Division. He was reassigned 
to the Joint Logistics Plans Group, Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, in July 1949, serving there 
until October 1951. 

General Ely then started a two-year tour 
as Chief of Military Construction in the Of- 
fice of the Chief of Engineers in Washington, 
D.C. From July 1953 to January 1956, he was 
District Engineer of the Corps of Engineers 
in Sacramento, California, supervising large 
civil and military construction and real 
estate programs. 

In January 1956, he reported to Headquar- 
ters, United States European Command, as- 
suming duties as Deputy Director, J-4. He 
became Director of Army Research in Novem- 
ber 1959 and Deputy Commanding General 
of the United States Army Materiel Com- 
mand in Washington, D.C., in May 1962. 

General Ely was named Deputy Director 
of Defense Research and Engineering (Ad- 
ministration and Management) in July 1963, 
the position from which he retires. 

DECORATIONS AND AWARDS 

Silver Star Medal 

Legion of Merit with one Oak Leaf Cluster 

Bronze Star Medal 

World War II Victory Medal 

American Theater Ribbon 

American Defense Medal 

Asiatic-Pacific Theater Ribbon 
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Philippine Liberation Ribbon 
Army of Occuption Medal (Japan) 
National Defense Service Medal 


AGREEMENT WITH MEXICO ON 
JOINT MEASURES FOR SOLU- 
TION OF LOWER RIO GRANDE 
SALINITY PROBLEM 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
that there be laid before the Senate the 
amendments of the House of Representa- 
tives to the bill (S. 2747) to authorize 
conclusion of an agreement with Mexico 
for joint measures for solution of the 
Lower Rio Grande salinity problem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2747) to authorize conclusion of an 
agreement with Mexico for joint meas- 
ures for solution of the Lower Rio Grande 
salinity problem, which was to strike out 
all after the enacting clause and insert: 

That the Secretary of State, acting through 
the United States Commissioner, Interna- 
tional Boundary and Water Commission, 
United States and Mexico, is authorized, not- 
withstanding any other provision of law and 
subject to the conditions provided in this 
Act, to conclude an agreement or agreements 
with the appropriate official or officials of 
the Government of the United Mexican 
States for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance by the United Mexican States 
under the supervision of the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, of a drainage conveyance 
canal through Mexican territory for the dis- 
charge of waters of El Morillo and other 
drains in the United Mexican States into the 
Gulf of Mexico in the manner, and having 
substantially the characteristics, described 
in said Commission's minute numbered 223, 
dated November 30, 1965. The agreement or 
agreements shall provide that the costs of 
construction, including costs of design and 
right-of-way, and the costs of operation and 
maintenance, shall be equally divided be- 
tween the United Mexican States and the 
United States. Before concluding the agree- 
ment or agreements, the Secretary of State 
shall receive satisfactory assurances from 
private citizens or a responsible local group 
that they or it will pay the United States 
Treasury one-half of the actual United States 
costs of such construction, including costs of 
design and right-of-way, and one-half of the 
actual costs of operation and maintenance 
allocated under such agreement or agree- 
ments to the United States. Payments to 
the United States Treasury under this section 
shall be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Sec. 2. To defray costs that accrue to the 
United States under the agreement or agree- 
ments referred to in the first section of this 
Act for the construction, operation, and 
maintenance of drainage conveyance canal 
projects, there are authorized to be appro- 
priated to the Department of State for use 
of the United States Section, International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United 
States and Mexico, the following amounts: 

(1) Not to exceed $690,000 for costs of con- 
struction. 

(2) Upon completion of construction, not 
to exceed $20,000 annually for costs of op- 
eration and maintenance. 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator indi- 
cate the substance of the amendment, 
please? 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. This bill was 
sponsored by the Senator from Texas 
[Mr. YarsoroucH]. It was reported 
from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, and was passed by the Senate 
without amendments. 

The House amendments are shown in 
the attachment to the bill. Two of them 
are technical. The third replaces the 
open-end authorization with a specific 
authorization for appropriations of 
$690,000 for the cost of construction of 
the drainage conveyance canal involved, 
and $20,000 annually thereafter for op- 
eration and maintenance. These figures 
are based on cost estimates submitted 
to the committee. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Alabama. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE PENDULUM SWINGS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an editorial, entitled 
“Pendulum Swing,” published in the 
New Orleans Times-Picayune of Mon- 
day morning, September 5, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PENDULUM SWING 


It was only a few years ago the rest of 
the nation was demanding generally that 
the South be censured for racial discrimi- 
nation which, it was claimed, spawned hatred 
which resulted in street violence. 

Newspapers throughout the land editorial- 
ized, in effect, “Why doesn’t the South grow 
up and assume its responsibilities as part 
of the land of the free?” Words such as 
“Southern bigotry” and “Southern prejudice” 
were in abundant use. 

The surge of accusations seems to have 
subsided somewhat, as other segments of 
the country encounter troubles. Mississippi, 
Louisiana and Alabama no longer serve as 
scapegoats for criticism. 

It is understandable, and perhaps right- 
ful, that many Southerners feel they might 
be more sympathetic toward other strife- 
ridden areas had not those same areas been 
so adamant in their condemnation of Dixie. 

Still, in a time of social unrest, there is 
no place for such bitterness. What is needed 
is a sense of togetherness in a nation facing 
a common problem; a type of “amnesia” in 
regard to geographic lines and past events. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the majority leader, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs be permitted 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, objec- 
tion has been raised on the minority side. 
I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive 
business, for action on nominations. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Rhode Island? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting a 
nomination, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

(For nomination this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Wade Hampton McCree, Jr., of 
Michigan, to be a U.S. circuit judge for 
the sixth circuit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of James P. Alger, of Guam, to be 
US. attorney for the district of Guam 
for a term of 4 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


BOARD OF PAROLE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of William T. Woodard, Jr., of 
North Carolina, to be a member of the 
Board of Parole for the term expiring 
September 30, 1971. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL 
BOARD 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John S. Patterson, of Illinois, to 
be a member of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board for a term of 5 years. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. Pastore, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


ALLEN J. ELLENDER—REWARD FOR 
SERVICE AND INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, no 
one can serve with the distinguished 
senior Senator from Louisiana over a pe- 
riod of years without having steadily in- 
creasing respect for the able and con- 
scientious job characteristic of his efforts 
as one of the true leaders of the Senate. 

It is pleasant to know also that hun- 
dreds of thousands of his constituents 
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agree with his thinking, and especially 
his neighbors who have known him so 
long, as evidenced by the facts contained 
in a lead editorial last month in the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, “Reward for 
Service and Independence.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this edi- 
torial be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Times-Picayune, Aug. 21, 1966] 

REWARD FOR SERVICE AND INDEPENDENCE 


United States Sen, ALLEN ELLENDER’s vote 
of about 490,000 in the August 13 primary 
seems to reflect some kind of a record in first 
primary ballot getting and in voters’ ex- 
pression of confidence. 

Running for reelection as an independent, 
without the aid of any state-wide political 
organization, bloc voting or special interests 
he drew what apparently was the largest 
vote ever cast in a Louisiana first primary 
for a senator or even a governor. And that 
means much considering that 800,000 to 
900,000 ballots are cast in a gubernatorial 
primary compared with the nearly 660,000 in 
the senatorial race. 

And it turned out that the senator was 
certainly not a prophet without honor in his 
own parish and city. In the three-man race, 
Terrebonne Parish gave him 84% per cent 
of the total vote cast. His neighbors in La- 
fourche did even a little better for him; and 
across the state Sabine Parish acted similar- 
ly. Over the state as a whole he came up 
with about 74 per cent. 

After the senator's overwhelming election, 
we regret to have to correct an observation 
we made immediately after the primary. 
He didn’t carry every parish in the state, as 
we said. We overlooked small-voting West 
Feliciana which was won by state Sen. J. D. 
DeBlieux. 

Senator ELLENDER can return to Washing- 
ton with a strong testimonial that the people 
of Louisiana like his work and like the 
rugged independence he has practiced. 
That ought to please him no little. 


MARGARET SANGER 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
rare to see a person become a respected 
prophet in her own time, but to Margaret 
Sanger that achievement was accorded. 

She was a great woman, a courageous 
and indomitable person who lived to see 
one of the most remarkable revolutions 
of modern times—a revolution which her 
torch kindled—the breakthrough which 
enables us to discuss birth control and 
the population explosion and to seek ac- 
ceptable solutions. 

Fifty years ago Margaret Sanger said: 

The greatest issue is to raise the question 
of birth control out of the gutter of ob- 
scenity and get it into the light of intel- 
ligence and human understanding. 


That much has been achieved plus a 
little bit more. 

Margaret Sanger’s death yesterday 
afternoon in the Valley House Convales- 
cent Center in Tucson, Ariz., will sadden 
all who came to share her belief that 
mankind has the right to family-plan- 
ning information. A dynamic crusader 
has left our midst. 

But as we look around, we see con- 
stant reminders and increasing evidence 
that her concern is shared by men and 
women who care and wish to improve the 
quality of life on earth. 
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In the United States, two great Amer- 
icans, President Lyndon Johnson and 
former President Dwight Eisenhower, 
have within the last 2 years expressed 
publicly their belief that the population 
crisis must be solved. One, former 
President Eisenhower, reversed his pre- 
vious thinking. He sent a letter to the 
Senate Government Operations Subcom- 
mittee on Foreign Aid Expenditures 
when hearings started June 22, 1965, on 
S. 1676, my bill to coordinate and dis- 
seminate birth control information upon 
request at home and overseas, in which 
he said: 

If we now ignore the plight of those un- 
born generations which because of our un- 
readiness to take corrective action in con- 
trolling population growth, will be denied 


any expectations beyond abject poverty and 
suffering, then history will rightly condemn 
us. 


President Johnson, since his election, 
has on no fewer than 24 occasions ex- 
pressed his opinion on the population ex- 
plosion. He has called for new ideas 
to meet forthrightly the multiplying 
problems of our multiplying populations 
and has pointed out that less than $5 
invested in population control is worth 
a hundred dollars invested in economic 
growth. He has spoken of the integrity 
of the family and the opportunity for 
each child and has said: 

It is essential that all families have access 
to information and services that will allow 
freedom to choose the number and spacing 
of their children within the dictates of in- 
dividual conscience. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
President’s statements on population be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
also ask unanimous consent that the 
news stories appearing in the New York 
Times and the Washington Post today 
which report on the many activities of 
Margaret Sanger during her lifetime be 
printed at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
ideas planted by Margaret Sanger have 
borne and are bearing impressive fruit. 
International and national organizations 
support planned parenthood. Officials 
of countless nations have taken steps to 
make birth control information more 
available. The United Nations has sur- 
veyed world opinion and has held two 
worldwide conferences on population. 

And in our own country this fall and 
winter nine regional meetings are 
planned by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to discuss family 

planning. The first got underway today 
in Roanoke, Va. 

However, we must not delude our- 
selves, These are but first long-overdue 
steps. Food supplies and the world’s 
population are not in alinement. More 
than half of earth’s population is hun- 
gry, illiterate, and restless. Our work 
has only begun. But the important 
point is that we are thinking sanely and 
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seriously about the population crisis. 
Margaret Sanger would be very pleased. 

I venture to predict that her views 
will before long receive universal ac- 
ceptance, and that history will confer 
immortality upon her as a pioneer, 
mover, and shaker in mankind’s unend- 
ing quest for greater freedom, greater 
happiness, and a more abundant life. 

Exurerr 1 


STATEMENTS BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON CONCERN- 
ING POPULATION 


1965 


1. State of the Union Address before Con- 
gress, January 4, 1965: “I will seek new ways 
to use our Knowledge to help deal with the 
explosion in world population and the grow- 
ing scarcity in world resources.” 

2. 20th Anniversary of the United Nations 
at San Francisco, June 25, 1965: “Let us in 
all our lands—including this land—face 
forthrightly the multiplying problems of our 
multiplying populations and seek the answers 
to this most profound challenge to the future 
of all the world. Let us act on the fact that 
less than five dollars invested in population 
control is worth a hundred dollars invested 
in economic growth.” 

3. Swearing-in ceremony of John W. Gard- 
ner as Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare in Rose Garden, The White House, 
August 18, 1965: “This Administration is 
seeking new ideas and it is certainly not 
going to discourage any new solutions to the 
problems of population growth and distribu- 
tion.” 

4. Text of letter to U.N. Secretary General 
U Thant at Second United Nations World 
Population Conference opening in Belgrade, 
August 30, 1965: 

“My Dear Mr. Secretary General: The 
United States Government recognizes the 
singular importance of the meeting of the 
second United Nations World Population 
Conference and pledges its full support to 
your great undertaking. 

“As I said to the United Nations in San 
Francisco, we must now begin to face forth- 
rightly the multiplying problems of our mul- 
tiplying population, Our government as- 
sures your conference of our wholehearted 
support to the United Nations and its agen- 
cies in their efforts to achieve a better world 
through bringing into balance the world’s 
resources and the world's population. 

“In extending my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of your conference, it is my fervent hope 
that your great assemblage of population 
experts will contribute significantly to the 
knowledge necessary to solve this transcend- 
ent problem. Second only to the search for 
peace, it is humanity’s greatest challenge. 
This week, the meeting in Belgrade carries 
with it the hopes of mankind.” 


1966 


5. State of the Union Address before Con- 
gress, January 12, 1966: 

“That is what I have come to ask of 
you... 

“3. To give a new and daring direction to 
our foreign aid program, designed to make 
a maximum attack on hunger, disease and 
ignorance in those countries determined to 
help themselyes—and to help those nations 
trying to control population growth .. . 

6. “I will also propose the International 
Health Act of 1966: to strike at disease by a 
new effort to bring modern skills and knowl- 
edge to the uncared-for suffering of the 
world—and by wiping out smallpox, malaria, 
and controlling yellow fever over most of the 
world in this decade 

“To help countries trying to control popu- 
lation growth, by increasing our research— 
and by earmarking funds to help their ef- 
forts.” 

7. Ceremony held at the Harry S. Truman 
Center for the Advancement of Peace, Janu- 
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otf 20, 1966, Independence Missouri: . we 
will increase our efforts in the great aa of 

human population. The hungry world can- 
not be fed until and unless the growth in its 
resources and the growth in its population 
come into balance. Each man and woman— 
and each nation—must make decisions of 
conscience and policy in the face of this 
great problem. But the position of the 
United States of America is clear. We will 
give our help and our support to nations 
which make their own decision to insure an 
effective balance between the numbers of 
their people and the food they have to eat. 
And we will push forward the frontiers of 
research in this important field.” 

8. Foreign Aid Program Message to the 
Congress, February 1, 1966: 

“Yet today the citizens of many develop- 
ing nations walk in the shadow of misery; 

“Half the adults have never been to 
school; 

“Over half the people are hungry or mal- 
nourished; 

“Food production per person is falling; 

“At present rates of growth, population 
will double before the year 2000. 

“These are the dominant facts of our age. 

“They challenge our own security. 

“They threaten the future of the world. 

“Our response must be bold and daring. 
It must go to the root causes of misery and 
unrest. It must build a firm foundation for 
progress, security and peace.” 

9. “Only these people and their leaders 


can: 

Invest every possible resource in im- 
proved farming techniques, in school and 
hospital construction and in critical in- 
dustry; 

“Make the land reforms, tax changes, and 
other basic adjustments necessary to trans- 
form their societies; 

Face the population problem squarely 
and realistically; 

“Create the climate which will attract 
foreign investment, and keep local money at 
home.” 

10. “. . In many other countries food 
output is also falling behind population 
growth. We cannot meet the world food 
needs of the future, however willing we are 
to share our abundance. Nor would it serve 
the common interest if we could.” 

11. “We stand ready to help developing 
countries deal with the population problem. 

“The United States cannot and should not 
force any country to adopt any particular 
approach to this problem. It is first a mat- 
ter of individual and national conscience, in 
which we will not interfere. 

“But population growth now consumes 
about two-thirds of economic growth in the 
less-developed world. As death rates are 
steadily driven down, the individual miracle 
of birth becomes a collective tragedy of 
want, 

“In all cases, our help will be given only 
upon request, and only to finance advisors, 
training, transportation, educational equip- 
ment, and local currency needs. 

“Population policy remains a question for 
each family and each nation to decide. But 
we must be prepared to help when decisions 
are made.” 

12. Technical Cooperation: This request 
$231 million—will finance American advisors 
and teachers who are the crucial forces in 
the attack on hunger, ignorance, disease, 
and the population problem. The dollar total 
is relatively small, But no appropriation is 
more critical. No purpose is more central.” 

International Education and Health Acts 
Message, February 2, 1966: 

13. We have committed ourselves for 
many years to relieving human suffering. 
Today our efforts must keep pace with a 
growing world and with growing problems.” 

14. “Therefore, I propose a program to 
— Berne an International Career Service in 

ealth; 
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“Help meet health manpower needs in de- 
veloping nations; 

“Combat malnutrition; 

“Control and eradicate disease; 

“Cooperate in worldwide efforts to deal 
with Population problems.” 

15. “. Food production has not kept 
pace with the increasing demands for ex- 
panding population.” 

16. In Part 5, the President carefully spells 
out this proposal “to cooperate in worldwide 
efforts to deal with population problems: 

“By 1970, there will be 300 million more 
people on this earth. A reliable estimate 
shows that at present rates of growth the 
world population could double by the end 
of the century. The growing gap—between 
food to eat and mouths to feed—poses one 
of mankind’s greatest challenges. It threat- 
ens the dignity of the individual and the 
sanctity of the family. 

“We must meet these problems in ways 
that will strengthen free societies—and pro- 
tect the individual right to freedom of choice. 

“To mobilize our resources more effectively, 
I propose programs to— 

“(1) Expand research in human repro- 
duction and population dynamics.—We are 
supporting research efforts through the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
AID, and the World Health Organization. 
I am requesting funds to increase the pace 
and scope of this effort. The effort, to be 
successful, will require a full response by 
our scientific community. 

“(2) Enlarge the training of American and 
foreign specialists in the population fleld.— 
We are supporting training programs and the 
development of programs through 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and AID. We will expand these pro- 

it home and abroad. 

“(3) Assist family planning programs in 
nations which request such help.— Here at 
home, we are gaining valuable experience 
through new programs of maternal and in- 
fant care as well as expansion of private and 
public medical care programs. Early last 
year we made clear our readiness to share our 
knowledge, skill, and financial resources with 
the developing nations requesting assistance, 
We will expand this effort in response to the 
increasing number of requests from other 
countries.” 

War Against Hunger Message, February 10, 
1966: 

17. Populations are exploding under the 
impact of sharp cuts in death rate. 

18. “A balance between agricultural. pro- 
ductivity and population is necessary to pre- 
vent the shadow of hunger from becoming a 
nightmare of famine. In my message on in- 
ternational health and education, I described 
our increased efforts to help deal with the 
population problem.” 

19. Domestic Health and Education Mes- 

sage, March 1, 1966: 

“FAMILY PLANNING 


“We have a growing concern to foster the 
integrity of the family, and the opportunity 
for each child. It is essential that all fami- 
lies have access to information and services 
that will allow freedom to choose the num- 
ber and spacing of their children within the 
dictates of individual conscience. 

“In the fiscal 1967 budget, I have re- 
quested a sizable increase in funds available 
for research, training and services in this 
field. The National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development will expand its own 
research and its grant program to study hu- 
man re ction. The Children's Bureau 
and the “Office of Economic Opportunity will 
support family planning to the maternal and 
infant care programs in local communities 
when requested. State agencies will be aided 
by federal welfare funds to provide family 

Planning services to mothers.” 4 
c Aid to - i 
1060; ie iain Government eee et 
there can be no effective solution of the In- 
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dian food problem that does not include 
population control. The choice is now be- 
tween a comprehensive and humane program 
for limiting births and the brutal curb that 
is imposed by famine. As Mrs. Gandhi told 
me, the Indian Government is making vigor- 
ous efforts on this front.” 

21. President’s Report on Food for Peace 
Program to Congress, June 30, 1966: 

“. .. The increasing pressure of world pop- 
ulation growth was the most disturbing indi- 
cator in a year otherwise highlighted with 
promise in the war against hunger and mal- 
nutrition. Population growth of 2 percent 
a year—increasing to 3 percent in some of 
the underdeveloped countries—made it dif- 
ficult to increase per capita food consump- 
tion. There was more food grown in 1965 
than in 1964, But there were 64 million more 
mouths to feed. 

“In simplest terms, the task of bringing 
food and population into balance—while 
maintaining progress in health, education, 
and economic growth—is the most critical 
challenge many countries are facing today. 
It will probably remain their most urgent 
challenge in the immediate years ahead. The 
world’s capacity to respond will dramatically 
affect the course which individuals and na- 
tions choose in confronting their problems 
and their neighbors in coming generations. 

“This is a world problem 

“The U.S. Congress recognizes the moral 
and practical implications of hunger and 
malnutrition...” 

22. The critical food shortage in In- 
dia, though aggravated by drought, should 
be read as a warning that a crisis in food and 
population trends is already at the world’s 
doorstep.” 

23. Speech on World Food Shortages and 
Vietnam War—in Omaha, Nebraska, June 30, 
1966: 

. Here today in the center of the great- 
est food-producing area anywhere on this 
globe, we Americans must face a sobering 
fact: Most of the world’s population is losing 
the battle to feed itself. And if present 
trends continue we can now see the point at 
which even our own vast productive re- 
sources, including the millions of acres of 
farm lands that we now hold in reserve, will 
not be sufficient to meet the requirements of 
human beings for food. 

“We will lend America’s technical knowl- 
edge. We will lend America’s practical ex- 
Perience to those people who need ft most 
and who are willing to prove to us that they 
are willing to try to help themselves.” 

24. Remarks of the President at the Com- 
missioning of the New Research Ship, The 
Oceanographer, Navy Yard, Pier 2 July 13, 
1966; “. We know that beneath the sea 
are countless minerals and fuels which can be 
found and exploited. We know—most im- 
portant of all—that the sea holds the ulti- 
mate answer to food for the exploding popu- 
lation in the world. Nearly four-fifths of all 
life on earth actually exists in salt water.” 


EXHIBIT 2 
[From the New York Times, Sept. 7, 1966] 
MARGARET SANGER Is DEAD AT 82— CHAMPION 

OF BRTH CONTROL—FOUNDED First US. 

CLINIC j 

Tucson, Ariz., September 6.—Margaret 
Sanger, the birth control pioneer, died this 
afternoon. in the Valley House Convalescent 
Center of arteriosclerosis. She would have 
been 83 years old on Sept. 14. 

Mrs. Sanger was the widow of J, Noah 
H. Slee, owner of the Three-in-One Oil man- 
ufacturing concern, She is survived by two 
sons by her previous. marriage, to William 
Sanger, Dr. Stuart Sanger and Dr. Grant 
Sanger, and eight grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held at 11 a.m. 
on Thursday at St. Philip’s-in-the-Hills 
Episcopal Church here. A memorial service 
will be conducted at St. George’s Church in 
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Stuyvesant Square, New York City, at 11 
A.M. on Wednesday, Sept. 21. Burial will 
be in Fishkill, N.Y. 

As the originator of the phrase “birth con- 
trol” and its best-known advocate, Margaret 
Sanger survived Federal indictments, a brief 
jail term, numerous lawsuits, hundreds of 
street-corner rallies and raids on her clinics 
to live to see much of the world accept her 
view that family planning is a basic human 
right. 

The dynamic, titian-haired woman whose 
Trish ancestry also endowed her with un- 
failing charm and persuasive wit was first 
and foremost a feminist. She sought to cre- 
ate equality between the sexes by freeing 
women from what she saw as sexual servi- 
tude. 

An active worker for the Socialist party, 
her friends including radicals of all shades— 
John Reed, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Bill Hay- 
wood, Emma Goldman, Alexander Berkman, 
and Jessie Ashley. 

The phrase “birth control” first appeared 
in 1914 in her magazine Woman Rebel, which 
bore the slogan No Gods; No Masters!” on 
its masthead. 


FLAIR FOR THE DRAMATIC 


In her days on the barricades of the birth 
control movement, Mrs. Sanger presented a 
figure not easy to forget. Many a policeman 
escorting her to the station had his ears 
wilted by Irish invective. 

Trained in the methods of public demon- 
strations, she also could call attention to 
herself. and her cause in more restrained en- 
vironment. 

Lawrence Lader, one of Mrs. Sanger's biog- 
raphers, told of meetings called by a wealthy 
birth control advocate to discuss the move- 
ment. When her guests were deep in dis- 
cussion of the problem, she would “tele- 
phone Margaret.” 

“Wearing a simple black dress (the more 
radical the ideas, the more conservative you 
must be in your dress) Mrs. Sanger would 
arrive in the doorway. 

“And now here is the woman who can an- 
swer all your questions. With it was a dra- 
matic entrance that led easily into a short 
talk on birth control and often won new 
converts.“ 

MOTHER DIED YOUNG 

Mrs. Sanger was born on Sept. 14, 1883, the 
daughter of Michael Hennessy Higgins, a 
tombstone cutter in Corning, N. T., who was 
described as. a philosopher, a rebel and an 
artist.“ Mr. Higgins in chiseling 
angels and saints out of stone. His wife 
Mrs. Sanger's tubercular mother —was Anne 
Purcell Higgins, who died young after bear- 
ing 11 children. 

Mrs. Sanger herself was afflicted with in- 
cipient tuberculosis in 1903, the year after 
her marriage to Mr. Sanger, an artist and 
architect. The Sangers moved to Saranac, 
N.Y. in the Adirondacks, from a New. York 
City apartment that had been a gathering 
place for Socialists. 

“Almost without knowing it you became a 
‘comrade,’ Mrs. Sanger later wrote her hus- 
band of this period of their lives. 

The Sanger living room had become a 
place where liberals, anarchists, Socialists 
and Wobblies (members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World) could meet. 

“My own personal feelings drew me toward 
the individualist, anarchist philosophy . 
but it seemed necessary to approach the idea 
by way of Socialism,” she later wrote. 

SERVED AS MATERNITY NURSE 

Mrs. Sangers life work began shortly after 
she returned to New York in 1912. It re- 
sulted from her job as a nurse in maternity 
cases, principally on the Lower East Side. 
Many of her patients were wives of small 
shopkeepers, truck drivers and pushcart. 

venders. Others were from a lower stratum 
of society. 
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' “These submerged, untouched classes were 
beyond the scope of organized charity or re- 
ligion,” she wrote. No labor union, no 
church, not even the Salvation Army reached 
them.” 

The young nurse saw them, weary and old 
at 35, resorting to self-induced abortions, 
which were frequently the cause of their 
deaths. 

Mrs. Sanger nursed one mother, close to 
death after a self-inflicted abortion, back to 
health, and heard the woman plead with a 
doctor for protection against another preg- 
nancy. 

“Tell Jake to sleep on the roof,” the phy- 
sician said. 

The mother died six months later during 
@ second abortion. 

In 1912, Mrs. Sanger renounced nursing 
forever. 

“I came to a sudden realization that my 
work as a nurse and my activities in social 
service were entirely palliative and conse- 
quently futile and useless to relieve the mis- 
ery I saw all about me.” 


MAGAZINE WAS SPEARHEAD 


For nearly a year the ex-nurse read every 
scrap of material on contraception. In 1913, 
she went to France and Scotland to study 
birth control conditions returning the fol- 
lowing year. 

Her magazine, Woman Rebel, was the 
spearhead of her movement. In an early is- 
sue she specified seven circumstances in 
which birth control. should be practiced: 
when either spouse has a transmittable dis- 
ease; when the wife suffers a temporary in- 
fection of lungs, heart or kidneys, the cure 
of which might be retarded in pregnancy; 
when a mother is physically unfit; when 
parents haye subnormal children; if the 
parents are adolescents; if their income is in- 
adequate, and during the first year of mar- 
riage. 

The articles adhered to New Yorks’ Com- 
stock law, which made it a crime to offer 
contraceptive information. Nevertheless, 
most of the issues of the Woman Rebel were 
banned by the New York Post Office. 

In Aug., 1914, Mrs. Sanger was indicted on 
nine counts of sending birth control infor- 
mation through the mails and was made 
liable to a prison term of 45 years. 

She stood virtually alone. Even progres- 
sive women, Socialists and physicians offered 
her no assistance. Fighters for women’s 
suffrage seemed more concerned with the 
vote than with Mrs. Sanger’s immediate 
problem. Physicians seemed to fear the 
Comstock law. 

On the eve of her trial, Mrs. Sanger fied to 
Europe without the court’s permission. 
There, she met H. G. Wells and became a 
friend of Havelock Ellis, the author of the 
pioneer study “Psychology of Sex.” 

During her absence, Anthony Comstock, 
secretary of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, went to Mrs. Sanger's 
home, represented himself to Mr. Sanger as 
an impoverished father in search of aid and 
bought a birth control pamphlet from Mr. 
Sanger. For this sale, Mr. Sanger served a 
month in jail. 

The indictment was quashed in 1916, 
shortly after she returned to this country. 
But Mrs. Sanger found that the indictment 
had aroused worldwide interest in the move- 
ment and she decided to take a step beyond 
the propagandizing then carried on by the 
National Birth Control League. 

Mrs. Sanger and a sister, Mrs. Ethel Byrne, 
a trained nurse, opened a birth control clinic 
on Oct, 16, 1916, in the Brownsville section 
of Brooklyn. The clinic at 46 Amboy Street, 
was the first birth control clinic in the 
United States. 

The legislative approach, Mrs. Sanger 
wrote, “seemed a slow and tortuous method 
of making clinics legal; we stood a better and 
quicker change by securing a favorable ju- 
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dicial interpretation through challenging the 
law directly.” 


SERVED 30 DAYS IN JAIL 


Mrs. Sanger served 30 days in jail, but the 
case laid the groundwork for subsequent 
court rulings enabling physicians to give 
contraceptive advice “for the prevention or 
cure of disease.” 

Her sister went on an eight-day hunger 
strike in Brooklyn’s Raymond Street Jail 
after her arrest. 

Mrs. Sanger’s often picturesque struggles 
with the police and her differences with the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy furnished the 
birth control movement with ample pub- 
licity. On Nov. 14, 1921, when Mrs. Sanger 
arrived at Town Hall on West 43d Street to 
take part in the discussion, “Birth Control: 
Is It Moral?” she found the police closing 
the meeting. 

In the angry pulling, shoving and shout- 
ing that followed, Mrs. Sanger left the plat- 
form with two policemen. A disorderly con- 
duct charge against her was dismissed the 
next day. The New York Times account of 
the interrupted meeting stated that the pol- 
ice intervention was “brought about at the 
instance of Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes of 
this Roman Catholic Archdiocese.” 

Fifteen years later Town Hall was the 
scene of a ceremony in which the Town Hall 
Club gave Mrs. Sanger its annual Award of 
Honor for the most conspicuous contribution 
of the year to the enlargement and enrich- 
ment of life. 

She and her adherents won a notable vic- 
tory when, on Jan. 6, 1936 in the famous 
case of “The United States v. One Package,” 
United States District Court Judge Grover 
Moscowitz decided that Dr. Hannah Stone, a 
physician, could legally receive a contracep- 
tive device sent to her by a physician in 
Japan. Subsequent interpretations of his 
decision greatly broadened the scope of the 
circulation of birth control devices and arti- 
ficial birth control information. 


LEAGUE REORGANIZED 


During one of Mrs. Sanger’s absences in 
Europe the National Birth Control League 
was reorganized under the leadership of Mary 
Ware Dennett and Clara Stillman. Mrs. 
Sanger retained control of the New York 
State Birth Control League and later be- 
came the president of Planned Parenthood. 

On a subsequent visit to Japan, Mrs. 
Sanger was received with great cordiality by 
members of the Japanese Government. She 
was the first woman to address the Japanese 
Diet. She was also warmly received by the 
late Jawarharlal Nehru of India. Her views 
on artificial birth control were widely cir- 
culated throughout the Far East and in 
Africa. 

Mrs, Sanger was heard from in firm tones 
when, in Sept., 1958, a controversy arose in 
New York over the refusal of Morris A. 
Jacobs, the city’s Commissioner of Hospitals, 
to sanction artificial birth control therapy in 
the hospitals. 

Interviewed by telephone in her home in 
Tucson, Mrs. Sanger called the policy upheld 
by Dr. Jacobs “disgraceful.” Mrs, Sanger 
was then nearing her 75th year and was still 
active as president of the International 
Planned Parenthood Federation. 

OPPOSED KENNEDY IN 1960 

From her Arizona home Mrs, Sanger kept 
up her fire of statements and letters to 
newspapers in behalf of artificial birth con- 
trol. Her disagreement with the Roman 
Catholic Church led her to say in 1960 that 
if Senator Kennedy was elected President 
she would leave the United States. She op- 
posed Mr. Kennedy because of his religion. 

In an interview some weeks later Mrs. 
Sanger said that she had been informed that 
Senator and Mrs. Kennedy were both “sym- 
pathetic and understanding toward the 
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problem of world population. I will wait 
out the first year of Senator Kennedy’s Ad- 
ministration and see what happens.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanger were divorced in 1921 
after having been separated for several years. 

In 1922, Mrs, was married to Mr. 
Slee, who died in 1941, contributed large 
sums to the birth control movement. Dur- 
ing her marriage to Mr. Slee, she used the 
mame of Margaret Sanger under which she 
had become widely known. 

During her long career many institutions 
honored her for her work. The degree of 
Doctor of Letters was conferred upon her by 
Smith College in 1949. 


From the Washington (D. C.) Post, 
Sept. 7, 1966] 


MARGARET SANGER, BIRTH CURB PIONEER 


Margaret Sanger, founder of the world 
birth control moyement, died yésterday at 83. 
Death came in a nursing home in Tucšon, 
Ariz., where she had been hospitalized for 
several years with arteriosclerosis. 

The petite woman who once went to prison 
for spreading the gospel of family planning, 
lived to see the principles of birth control 
achieve wide acceptance and application. 

While her movement may not have become 
“the most influential of all time in control- 
ling man’s destiny on earth,” as once proph- 
esied by H. G. Wells, its impact on modern 
society is immeasurable. 

Once maligned and called “obscene,” the 
principle of birth control is now officially 
sanctioned by the U.S. Government. The 
Supreme Court in 1965 struck down the Na- 
tion’s last anti-contraceptive law in Con- 
necticut. 

SUPPORTED BY CATHOLICS 


The concept of family planning has the 
support of a majority of Catholics in this 
country, according to a Gallup Poll of last 
February. Major birth control programs 
have been launched in other countries, in- 
cluding India, Japan, Pakistan, Egypt and 
Turkey. 

It is possible to trace these developments 
back to the industrial town of Corning, N.Y., 
where Margaret was born Sept. 14, 
1883, to a stonecutter and his wife, the sixth 
of 11 children. Her mother died at 48, aged 
prematurely by childbirth and weakened by 
tuberculosis. 

“I can never look back on my childhood 
with joy,” she once said. “To me the dis- 
tinction. between happiness and unhappiness 
in childhood was one of small families and 
of large families, rather than of wealth and 
poverty.“ 

Fears later, after graduating from nursing 
school and marriage to William Sanger, an 
artist and architect, she went to work as a 
maternity nurse in the Lower East Side of 
New York. The hopelessness of the dis- 
tressed, poverty-stricken patients she at- 
tended became a recurrent nightmare to her. 
“BREEDING MACHINES” 


“I can still see them,” she once said, “those 
poor, weak, wasted, frail women, pregnant 
year after year like so many automatic breed- 
ing machines . . crying, pleading, begging, 
‘Please tell me, Mrs. Tou know the 
secret of not having babies. . If I have 
another baby, I'm going to die.“ 

Mrs. Sanger renounced nursing and turned 
to a new mission. After traveling abroad 
to study conditions in France and Scotland, 
she returned to the United States and in 
1914 started a defiant little magazine, Woman 
Rebel. In the face of all kinds of opposition, 
she wrote of the need for contraceptive 
material. 

In that same year, with the help of a small 
group of friends, she founded the National 
Birth Control League, forerunner of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 
which today has 100 affiliates across the 
country. 
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In 1916, Mrs. Sanger opened the first Amer- 
ican birth control clinic in Brownsville, a 
tenement section of Brooklyn. Within ten 
days the clinic was raided and Mrs. Sanger 
was arrested for a public nui- 
sance“ and for violating a statute forbidding 
dissemination of contraceptive information. 
She served 30 days in jail, but the case laid 
the groundwork for subsequent court rulings 
enabling physicians to give contraceptive ad- 
vice “for the prevention of, or cure of, 
disease.” 

Mrs, Sanger continued to press for favor- 
able legislation on birth control amid a long 
series of legal contests, clinic raids, mass 

and court battles. In 1936 a mail 
censorship law inspired more than 50 years 
earlier by a fanatical purist, Anthony Com- 
stock, was knocked down in court. Opposing 
the law in the case was civil liberties lawyer 
Morris Ernst. 
GAINS SUPPORT 


In the years that followed, Mrs. Sanger's 
cause gained widespread support. In 1937 
the conservative American Medical Associa- 
tion recognized the movement by recom- 
mending the teaching of birth control in 
medical schools, An international birth con- 
trol movement, begun by Mrs. Sanger with 
& conference in New York in 1925, today 
spans the globe, with 26 member organiza- 
tions in North and South America, Europe, 
Asia, Africa and Australia. 

In October, 1952, Mrs. Sanger, who had 
been denied entrance to Japan by General 
MacArthur during the American occupation, 
was tumultuously welcomed by the Japa- 
nese people. She was invited to address the 
Upper House of the Japanese Diet, the first 
foreign woman to appear before this body. 


RESOLUTIONS DEALING WITH IN- 
TEROCEANIC CANAL PROBLEM 
ADOPTED BY THE 48TH ANNUAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION AND BY THE 1966 TRICON- 
TINENTAL CONFERENCE OF AFRI- 
CAN, ASIAN, AND LATIN AMERICAN 
PEOPLES 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in a 
statement to the Senate on July 13, 1966, 
I quoted as part of my remarks a most 
thoughtful address by Capt. C. H. Schild- 
hauer, U.S.N.R., retired, which was de- 
livered by him before the annual meeting 
of the Panama Canal Society of Wash- 
ington, D.C., on the timely subject, “The 
Problem of a New Canal: The Best So- 
lution.” It was, therefore, with much 
interest that I read an ably prepared 
resolution dealing with the interoceanic 
canal problem that was unanimously 
adopted on September 1, 1966, by the 
48th annual convention of the Legion in 
Washington, D.C. 

This resolution originated in the Amer- 
ican Legion’s Department of the Panama 
Canal, which is composed of residents of 
the isthmus who are well versed on the 
problems involved as the result of direct 
observation on the scene. In general, 
the resolution parallels the views ex- 
pressed by Captain Schildhauer. 

In order that the resolution of the 
American Legion convention may be 
more widely known, I ask that it be 
printed at this point in the RECORD, 

I also ask, Mr. President, that immedi- 
ately after the text of the American 
Legion resolution, there be printed in the 
Recorp several resolutions and proposals 
made by the 1966 Tricontinental Confer- 
ence of African, Asian, and Latin Ameri- 
can Peoples. 
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There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions and proposals were ordered to be 


printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 547, 48TH ANNUAL NATIONAL 
CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Aucust 30, 31-SEPTEM- 
BER 1, 1966 

PANAMA CANAL AND SEA-LEVEL CANAL 
Whereas, in a joint statement on Septem- 
ber 24, 1965, Presidents Johnson of the 

United States and Robles of Panama an- 

nounced that the two countries were nego- 

tiating new treaties with respect to the exist- 
ing Panama Canal and a new “sea-level” 
canal which might be constructed across 

Panama; and 
Whereas, that statement made clear that 

the 1903 treaty “will be abrogated” and that 

its replacement will terminate after a speci- 
fied number of years or on the date of the 
opening of the sea-level canal whichever oc- 
curs first; and 

Whereas, there is no assurance at this time 
that the construction of a sea-level canal will 
be determined to be feasible, either in Pan- 
ama or elsewhere in the area, or that a satis- 
factory treaty respecting such new canal can 
be secured so as to provide the United States 
with the necessary rights for its effective op- 
eration and protection; and 

Whereas, in the interim, this situation 
places in serious jeopardy the rights of the 

United States respecting the existing canal; 

and 
Whereas, the Congressionally authorized 

Commission currently studying the feasibil- 

ity of constructing a new interoceanic canal 

is restricted to studies relative to a “sea- 
level” canal; and 

Whereas, various proposals, such as one 
known as the “Terminal Lakes Plan,” have 
been advanced for the modernization of the 
existing Panama Canal, based upon study by 
competent students of many years experience 
in maintaining and operating the Canal; 
and 

Whereas, such proposals would not require 

a new treaty with the Republic of Panama 

and would not jeopardize the U.S. rights in 

the Canal Zone: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Washington, 

D. C., August 30, 31-September 1, 1966, That 

The American Legion (1) reaffirms its sup- 

port of the basic and still existing provisions 

of the 1903 treaty, and the continued, in- 
dispensable sovereign control by the United 

States over the Canal Zone; (2) urges the 

enactment of legislation (similar to the An- 

derson-Flood-Bow bills of the 89th Con- 
gress) to establish an independent, broadly- 
based “Interoceanic Canals Commission,” 
having as its mandate the examination of all 
tangible possibilities for improving and in- 
creasing trans-Isthmian transit capacity, fol- 
lowed by appropriate recommendation, and 

(3) urges that, until such a commission is 

duly created and makes its report, all fur- 

ther negotiations with the Republic of Pan- 
ama be deferred. 


A resolution on the Panama Canal Zone 
said: “The Panama Canal Zone is being 
used as a base for attack on peoples fighting 
for their liberation, it forms the Caribbean 
triangle with the military bases at Guan- 
tanamo and on Puerto Rico. This is done 
against the will of the Panamanian people.” 


The Conference proposed “that the revolu- 
tionary movements of Colombia, Venezuela, 
Peru, Panama, Ecuador, and others in the 
Caribbean area and southern part of the 
hemisphere take prompt steps to make a 
joint study of this military situation, with a 
view to finding means to counteract the ef- 
fects of this aggressive attitude of im- 
peralism.” 

The Conference resolved “to give the most 
determined support to the revolutionary 
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movements of Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
Panama, Ecuador, and other countries of the 
Caribbean area and the southern part of the 
hemisphere in order to respond to the overall 
aggressive policy of U.S. imperialism. with 
the most effective measures to counteract its 
effects.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the con- 
ference was Communist directed and 
oriented and held in Havana in January 
of this year. It is the subject of a staff 
study released by the Senate Internal 
Security Subcommittee, which called the 
gathering probably the most powerful 
gathering of pro-Communist, anti-Amer- 
ican forces in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere. 

I am asking that the resolutions, three 
in number, be printed in the Recorp to 
call my colleagues’ attention to the ill- 
concealed aim of international commu- 
nism to take control of the Panama Canal 
Zone and the canal, itself. 


SIGNIFICANT CONTRIBUTION 
BY MONDALE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, since 
January the Washington Post has paid 
close attention to the progress of the 
traffic safety issue both in its news stories 
and editorials. With the passage of the 
two companion traffic safety bills this 
week, it printed a wrap-up editorial on 
August 30 entitled “Nader’s Zenith,” 
commending the remarkable young man 
who successfully aroused public opinion 
from a state of apathy to one of deeply 
expressed concern about the daily car- 
nage on our roads and highways. 

The editorial also praises several Mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives for making “significant con- 
tributions” for the “‘substantial improve- 
ment” in the legislation recommended 
by the administration. I was particu- 
larly pleased to see one of our newest 
Senators, WALTER MONDALE, cited in this 
editorial. 

Senator MONDALE has built an impres- 
sive record during the short time he has 
been in the Congress. His persistent 
work on his amendment to the traffic 
safety bill is a fine example of his caliber 
and of his concern for human welfare. 

The Mondale proposal, originally in- 
troduced in early April as the Fair Warn- 
ing Act, requires every manufacturer to 
send notice by certified mail to car own- 
ers and dealers of any safety-related 
defects which are discovered by the 
manufacturer or come to his attention. 
It asks. nothing more than that the 
owner, who has made a substantial in- 
vestment in his purchase of a motor ve- 
hicle, be told as quickly as possible if it 
is known that the car contains a defect 
which threatens safe travel. 

To provide maximum protection for 
the public, the proposal, which shortly 
will be law, requires that the notice to 
owners must include “a clear description 
of such defect, an evaluation of the risk 
to traffic safety reasonably related to 
such defect, and a statement of the 
measures. to be taken to repair such 
defect.” 

Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Minnesota has been an advocate for the 
consumer and his right to know about 
the value and liabilities of the products 
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he purchases since he first entered public 
service as attorney general of Minnesota. 
He has used his background and experi- 
ence in this field in proposing this unique 
notification requirement for the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
Washington Post editorial printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NADER’S ZENITH 

The auto safety bill that the Congress will 
probably send to the President this week is 
a remarkable achievement. In an era when 
the Executive Branch ordinarily has as- 
sumed the initiative in suggesting and for- 
mulating legislation, the auto safety bill can 
be counted as a prime example of legislative 
initiative. Congressional hearings on auto 
safety last year prodded the Administration 
into submitting a bill early this session. 
The finished legislation is a substantial im- 
provement. 

A number of men in both houses deserve 
substantial credit for this accomplishment. 
Senators RIBICOFF, MAGNUSON, and MONDALE 
and Representatives STAGGERS and MACKAY 
all made significant contributions as the bill 
was being shaped into its final form. Mr. 
Macnvuson stood firm in the conference be- 
tween the House and the Senate, insisting 
the best provisions of each version be re- 
tained, Chairman Sraccers, whose hands- 
off attitude toward what was done to the 
bill within the House Commerce Committee 
caused grave doubts about what would 
emerge, led the floor debate skillfully. In 
conference he proved an effective negotiator. 

The irony of all this is that the improve- 
ments in the Administration bill are due in 
part to the automobile industry itself. The 
industry's irrational hostility toward any 
legislation and the petty tactics it employed 
as it fought the bill aroused the public, and 
the Congress responded. But most of the 
credit for making possible this important 
legislation belongs to one man—Ralph 
Nader. With a rare zeal and selflessness Mr. 
Nader dedicated himself to educating the 
public, and the Congress, on the need for a 
law to enhance automobile safety. Until 
his single-handed effort, attempts at passing 
such a law in the face of industry opposi- 
tion seemed pointless. But through his 
book, “Unsafe at Any Speed,“ his determi- 
nation and his seemingly limitless energy, he 
won; a one-man lobby for the public pre- 
vailed over the Nation’s most powerful in- 
dustry. 

Of course, the bill has some weaknesses, 
conspicuous among them the absence of any 
criminal penalties for enforcement. It re- 
mains to be seen how well the bill will serve 
in practice. An administrative staff and 
talented engineers must be recruited, yet no 
super grades were provided to tempt expe- 
rienced experts into Government. Also, a 
spirit of cooperation and helpfulness will be 
needed in the Commerce Department, 
where some hostility to the new staff might 
be expected. 

These problems lie in the future. At this 
time the 89th Congress is about to pass a 
bill that stands as one of its major accom- 
plishments. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UN- 

ION—AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE 
! ORGANIZATION 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
ever since I have been a Member of the 
Senate, I have been interested in the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union. 
It is the second oldest peace organization 
in the world and while it has no power to 
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bind any nation or group of nations by 
its resolutions, it has exercised a moral 
influence in the general field of interna- 
tional cooperation. Members of the U.S. 
delegation to the meeting in Brasilia, 
when I was acting chairman of the dele- 
gation, will remember the great ap- 
plause I received when I defended the 
proposal of President Kennedy to resist 
by force, if need be, any violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine by Russia or any other 
nation in connection with the arming 
of Communists in Cuba. 

In view of the fact that the next meet- 
ing of the Interparliamentary Union will 
be in Teheran, commencing September 
25, at which time members representing 
the United States will have an opportu- 
nity to discuss with the representatives 
of the Parliaments of 76 nations, plans 
for ending the war in South Vietnam and 
the prevention of another world war, I 
take a pardonable pride in seeing ful- 
filled some of the recommendations for 
international cooperation which I made 
at the meeting of the Interparliamentary 


“Union in Bern, Switzerland, in August 


1952. 

At that time, I recommended the low- 
ering of trade barriers between Euro- 
pean nations which has subsequently 
been accomplished by the formation of 
the Common Market. I recommended 
the construction of a natural gas pipe- 
line from the Middle East to Western 
Europe as a source of cheap heat and 
fuel. Such a pipeline is now being 
planned by the French from the subse- 
quently discovered oilfields of north 
Africa. 

I undoubtedly refiected the prevailing 
sentiment in our country in 1952 when I 
said: 

I must point out frankly that the people 
of the United States feel that any further 
economic assistance to the free nations of 
the world must be conditioned on the will- 
ingness of those nations to stand shoulder 
to shoulder against Communist aggression 
and in defense of our mutual freedom, 


Mr. President, in order that Members 
of the Congress who have not taken an 
interest in the work of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union may have a better un- 
derstanding of the possibility for better 
international cooperation, through the 
work of this peace organization, I ask 
permission to have printed in the Recorp 
at this point, the full text of my remarks 
at the meeting of the Inter parliamentary 
Union in Switzerland 14 years ago. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF SENATOR A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 
AT THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, BERN, 
SWITZERLAND, AUGUST 30, 1952 
One of the great international statesmen 

of our generation is our former Secretary 

of State, Cordell Hull. For many years I 

have been keenly interested in the type of 

international co-operation embodied in the 
reciprocal trade programme which he spon- 
sored. 

I am, therefore, happy to have this op- 
portunity to participate in the delibera- 
tions of the Inter-Parliamentary Union—the 
second oldest peace organisation in the 
world and the first which has attempted to 
draw the elected representatives of the peo- 
ple directly into the work of international 
collaboration. 
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Approaching the agenda topic: Limits to 
State Sovereignty”, I want to make it clear 
that my primary interest is in that type of 
international collaboration which is volun- 
tarlly accepted and supported by parlia- 
mentary bodies of the respective countries 
rather than the type which would be en- 
forced by a supra-national federation or con- 
federation. I am in agreement with the 
Committees of this Union which studied 
the problem last April and concluded that 
any regional Parliaments or other bodies es- 
tablished under defence pacts must have 
national parliamentary counterpoise because 
they would lose strength unless they rested 
on political authority and especially because 
these authorities, despite good intentions, 
might become a danger to the individual’s 
independence and liberty. 

Therefore, economic unification is the best 
foundation for poliitcal union. I am en- 
couraged to feel that we are on the thresh- 
old of historic developments and real prog- 
ress in this field. 

The United States was formed as a politi- 
cal union of thirteen sovereign states. We 
had great difficulty in the early days of 
our nation in establishing a firm union 
which would. protect the varied economic 
interests of the several states and we final- 
ly succeeded only because our Constitution 
clearly defined the limitations of Federal 
powers and reserved all other powers to the 
states or to the people. But in ratifying 
that Constitution, all states agreed to im- 
pose no burden on interstate commerce, and 
we now have the largest free trade area in 
the world. 

I recognize how much more difficult is the 
problem of a political union among the peo- 
ples of Europe who belong to ancient and 
varied races, histories and civilizations, but 
at the same time I must point out frank- 
ly that the people of the United States 
feel that any further economic assistance 
to the free nations of the world must be 
conditioned on the willingness of those na- 
tions to stand shoulder to shoulder against 
Communist aggression and in defence of our 
mutual freedom. We also expect them to 
show some willingness to compromise their 
historic differences and to find ways and 
means of working together to strengthen 
their respective economies so that, when the 
ravages of the last war have been repaired, 
they may be equal partners in the continuing 
struggle to preserve constitutional liberty. 

The United States has gladly contributed 
more than one hundred billion dollars in 
gifts, grants or loans to other nations in 
recent years at a time when this involved 
further increasés in our own national debt 
and a heavier tax burden, We have done 
this not expecting a direct monetary return 
but because our nation, since its birth, has 
been dedicated to the cause of liberation and 
we recognise that liberty can be achieved and 
preserved only if men can fulfill their natural 
longings for better living conditions and for 
freedom from the scourge of recurring wars. 
We have realised that these ends will not 
be promoted by re-dividing the world’s exist- 
ing wealth, which would merely impoverish 
the rich without real benefit to the poor, 
but that we must increase the total wealth 
so that all may share in greater abundance. 
This calls not merely for a United States 
programme but for a United Nations pro- 
gramme of economic and social develop- 
ment, co-operatively planned and managed, 
with all participants, as in our Union, dedi- 
cated to the general welfare. 

Such a programme is dependent upon the 
adjustment of the barriers to increased inter- 
national trade, whether they be tariffs, cur- 
rency or transportation. We, in the United 
States, have been encouraged by the progress 
already made along these lines by the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community which or- 
ganized its High Authority less than a month 
ago (August 10). This plan has brought 
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155 million people into a single customs 
area, so far as coal, iron and steel are con- 
cerned, and will permit more efficient distri- 
bution of forty million tons of annual steel 
production and 230 million tons of annual 
coal production. Most important, however, 
is the fact that the Community is given 
stability by parliamentary agreements to 
leave the system in operation for a period 
of fifty years. 

Equally encouraging is the European De- 
fence Community now in process of forma- 
tion by these same nations. By merging 
their national armies into a European army, 
these countries will facilitate the more effi- 
cient use of their military resources, will 
bury ancient rivalries and suspicions, and 
will lay a solid foundation for an adequate 
European defence system in the years to 
come, Moreover, by placing defence matters 
under international authority, which the 
participating countries themselves, under the 
treaty, will establish by parliamentary ac- 
tion, these countries will have taken another 
significant step towards more complete unity. 

The ability of six European nations to do 
these things suggests the possibility of other 
and larger unions of free nations voluntarily 
formed for other purposes. 

Just as one example of what might be 
done: Until recent years billions of cubic feet 
of natural gas were wasted in the United 
States by allowing it to escape or burning it 
as it came from the wells where oil was ex- 
tracted. Then we realised the potentialities 
of transporting it over distances by pipelines 
and today millions of people in America are 
using natural gas for heat and power and it 
also has become the basis for a mushrooming 
petrochemical industry. 

Meanwhile, however, flaring of gas that 
has no value because it cannot be moved 
and marketed, continues in most of the 
world’s oil regions outside of the United 
States, especially in the Middle East from 
which most of the Eastern Hemisphere gets 
its oll. I am informed that more than a 
billion cubic feet of gas is being lost every 
day in that area. 

The idea of laying an international gas 
artery from the Middle East has been dis- 
cussed and a preliminary study made by 
American engineers. They have stated it 
would be practicable to lay a pipeline 2,500 
miles in length from the oll and gas fields 
to Paris, with deliveries to most consuming 
centers of Europe via branch lines. 

Such a project might cost from $425 million 
to $775 million, depending on whether a sin- 
gle or double line were constructed, and 
additional investments would be required in 
various cities which would have to construct 
local distribution systems. These invest- 
ments would be sound, however, assuming 
continued successful operation of the pipe- 
line, because they would make fuel available 
to the industries of Europe for less than half 
the present cost of coal or oil. 

The one real problem in considering such 
@ vast project is that of mutual confidence 
among the participating nations from which 
the capital investment would come. The line 
would run through many countries, each of 
which would benefit from it, but any one of 
them could defeat the project by refusal to 
give long-term guarantees that there would 
not be interference with its operations or 
burdensome regulation or confiscatory taxa- 
tion of the property. 

Experience has shown that there can be 
the kind of confidence which will encourage 
vast international investments. In the early 
days of the United States, the British people 
invested billions of dollars in our country 
and made possible much of our early indus- 
trial development. They were encouraged to 
do this by the fact that the United States 
Constitution specifically guarantees sanctity 
of contracts. It forbids states from impair- 
ing contract rights and prohibits the Federal 
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Government from taking private property for 
public use without just compensation. 

International trade has no such constitu- 
tional guarantee on which to rely but it can 
and does prosper when the parliamentary 
bodies of various nations each indicate their 
good will and their intention to respect the 
rights of others. The Western European 
Coal and Steel Community is just one exam- 
ple of the acceptance of such mutual as- 
surances of fair dealing. 

Constitutional and other legal guaran- 
tees are important, but the greatest guaran- 
tee of the sanctity of contracts is to be found 
in the character of the people who make and 
who stand behind the laws. They type of 
individual character which inspires inter- 
national confidence and good will has been 
well illustrated down through the years by 
our host nation—Switzerland. 

The world admires the courage of the 
Swiss; their industrial skill; their modesty 
and their frugality. But, above all, we ad- 
mire the sturdy character which was exem- 
plified by the heroic Swiss father and his 
six sons described by the English poet Byron 
in his : “The Prisoner of Chillon”. 

I have visited the major shrines of the 
world but none has impressed me more 
deeply than the dungeon of Chillon where 
Bonnivard and two of his brothers were 
confined because of their “republican prin- 
ciples” and their allegiance to the cause of 
religious freedom. 

This Union, dedicated to the ideal of 
universal peace, can achieve that goal only 
if it is supported by men and women in 
every free nation of the type described by 
the poet when he wrote: 


“Eternal spirit of the chainless Mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty, thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart— 
The heart which love of thee alone can 
bind; 

And when thy sons to fetters are con- 
signed— 

To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless 
gloom— 

Their country conquers with their martyr- 
dom, 

And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every 
wind. 

Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 

And thy sad floor an altar; for ‘twas trod, 

Until his very steps had left a trace 

Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 

By Bonnivard!—May none those marks ef- 
face! 

For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 


TRIBUTE TO THE LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCH 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, any Member of the Congress who 
has been here for any length of time is 
probably accustomed to the blunderbuss 
type of criticism that occasionally is di- 
rected toward those who serve in the 
legislative branch. 

I, for one, long ago developed a rather 
thick skin when it comes to criticism of 
this sort. I have found that those who 
castigate the Congress on sweeping and 
undefined grounds usually do so be- 
cause they are misinformed or because 
they seek to undermine public confi- 
dence in the legislative branch of the 
Government. 

It is refreshing to come across an oc- 
casional defense of Congress and its 
Members against such broad and base- 
less criticism from one who is completely 
outside the Government. I was highly 
privileged to read such a defense re- 
cently by a prominent business leader 
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from my State, the Honorable Ben 
Oehlert, senior vice president of the 
Coca-Cola Co. in Atlanta. 

Mr. President, Mr. Oehlert’s comments 
on the Congress were contained in an 
address he delivered to the Rotary Club 
of Orlando, Fla. I believe this state- 
ment merits the attention of the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and I accord- 
ingly ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


From the Orlando (Fla.) Evening Star, Aug. 
10, 1966] 
Coca-CoLa’s BEN OEFHLERT APPLAUDS 
CONGRESSMAN 

Former Orlandoan Benjamin H. Oehlert, 
Jr., Wednesday called for a better under- 
standing on the part of the public of the 
enormous job our representatives in Congress 
are doing for us. 

Speaking before the Rotary Club of Or- 
lando, the former Minute Maid Co. executive 
who is now senior vice president of the Coca 
Cola Company in Atlanta, Ga., said: 

“I suppose most of us here today are em- 
ployed, although the matter of how gainfully 
may depend on whether we are talking to our 
bankers or to our wives. But let me assure 
you it is no different in Atlanta than in Or- 
lando: outgo still rises to match income, 

“Even though you are happily employed at 
present, you probably will be interested in 
this position as described in a ‘Help Want- 
ed’ advertisement: 

Wanted: men or women, U.S. citizens, 
over age 25, for employment in Washington. 
No prior experience necessary. Five day 
week, six to eight months each year, hours 12 
noon to 4 p.m. Job attendance not manda- 
tory. Fringe benefits include unlimited va- 
cation, travel in U.S. or abroad expenses paid, 
free medical care, free haircuts, private din- 
ing rooms, luxurious office suites equipped 
with paid staffs, free telephone and telegraph 
service, low license plate numbers. Starting 
salary $30,000, plus expense allowances for 
office. Two-year contract. Can be basis for 
lifetime career. Selections made on basis 
recommendations from friends and neigh- 
bors.’ 

“Now, of course, no such ad has appeared 
and no such jobs exist. But—and this is the 
reason I speak as I do—across this land of 
ours, all too many Americans believe that 
some such job description fairly and fully 
summarizes the duties and emoluments of 
those who serve us all in the Congress of the 
United States. 

“Throughout our history, as a nation, gen- 
erations of Americans have harbored and 
nurtured the attitude that, as someone once 
expressed it, ‘politics is the last refuge of 
the incompetent.’ Whether we are business- 
men, professionals, farmers, workingmen, or 
whatever, we take satisfaction—a very per- 
verse satisfaction—from believing that our 
own occupations are hard and demanding 
while the jobs of public servants are soft 
and easy. This is peculiarly and particularly 
true of our attitudes toward Congress—espe- 
cially the House of Representatives. 

“Many years ago, the great American hu- 
morist, Mark Twain, expressed this attitude— 
not too humorously—when he addressed his 
readers, saying: ‘Suppose you were an idiot. 
And suppose you were a member of Congress. 
But I repeat myself.’ The members of Con- 
gress, if not the institution of Congress itself, 
have been—and, all too many places, still 
are—looked upon as fair targets for our 
ridicule, disrespect, even sometimes con- 
tempt. 

“I am here today—as one private citizen, 
speaking only for myself—to say that this 
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attitude is dangerous, that the impression 
on which it rests is cruelly false, and that the 
day is past when responsible Americans can 
indulge themselves such a sentiment toward 
public service at any level, particularly the 
level of the Congress of the United States. 

“Certainly, I have no call—and no cause— 
to speak as a self-appointed defender of men 
and women in elective office. The very fact 
they are there is evidence that they can de- 
fend themselves quite well. But I do be- 
lieve—as a businessman—that we of the busi- 
ness community have a responsibility for 
raicing the level of public understanding and 
respect for the demands these times are mak- 
ing upon our public servants. 

“Thomas Jefferson said once that, When 
a man assumes a public trust, be should con- 
sider himself as public property.“ And I 
agree with that. But I might make this ob- 
servation. In any community, if someone 
throws stones at the public property of school 
windows—or if paint is splashed on the pub- 
lic property of buildings or signs—or even if 
the public property of litter baskets in our 
parks are destroyed, then you can count ona 
great public outcry demanding that an end 
be put to such outrages. Or, perhaps, I 
should say that you could have counted on 
it until recently! 

“Yet, very often the same outraged people 
will themselves engage in the worst sort of 
vandalizing of the public property of those 
who serve us in public position—thinking 
nothing of throwing stones, figuratively, at 
Congressmen or Senators, splashing them 
over with tar buckets, destroying the Individ- 
ual and destroying respect for the offices and 
the profession as well. I do not suggest that 
members of the Congress should be immune 
against criticism or complaint at all—but, 
gentlemen, I do suggest that we should treat 
them with as much respect, at least, as litter 
baskets in our public parks and roadsides, 

“Several years ago, Dr. Ernest Griffith pub- 
lished a book I would commend to you all on 
‘Congress: Its Contemporary Role.’ I think 
it profits us to reflect upon some of this able 
scholar’s observations. 

The Congress of the United States, he 
writes, is the world's best hope of repre- 
sentative government. In its halls decisions 
are made which may make or break not only 
our own nation but also the whole free world. 
These decisions are major weapons in the 
struggle not only for democratic survival but 
for its advance.“ 

“Then, Dr. Griffith writes on, to say: 

“*The fact that we are by all odds the most 
powerful of the units of the free world, with- 
out which the remainder could scarcely sur- 
vive, attaches to our Congress today a dignity 
and a responsibility at the same time inspir- 
ing and terrible, a responsibility unmatched 
in all its earlier history. It is responding 
well to the challenge.“ 

“For myself, I would have to say—from 
close and objective observation—that I fully 
agree both with that description of the role 
of Congress today and with that final assess- 
ment of its response. 

“The role that history has thrust upon the 
American people—and the responsibility we, 
in turn, have delegated to our representa- 
tives— makes the job of service in Congress 
anything but easy and the jobs there every- 
thing but soft. 

“I could—and you who know me so well 
realize how much I would enjoy it—discourse 
well into the afternoon on the various choices 
and decisions Congress has made. As much 
as any of you, I am confident—or think I am 
confident—that if I were there, I would some- 
times choose otherwise, decide otherwise than 
the members of Congress do. But I never 
forget the counsel a good 100 per cent con- 
servative Republican once gave our country; 
aah was President William Howard Taft who 

a: 

Nothing is more deceitful than the state- 
ments that what we need in politics is the 
business man. Politics are a business—at 
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least they are a field in which experience tells 
for usefulness and effectiveness—and a man 
who has devoted his entire life to the success- 
ful establishment of a business is generally 
not the man who will be useful to the public 
in the administration of public business.’ 

“I am not here to argue philosophy. As 
businessmen, I imagine that you would agree 
with what was once said to a French king. 
Back in the reign of Louis XIV, a delegation 
of businessmen from Bordeaux called on 
him and they were asked by the sovereign 
what should be done by the government to 
help them out—in other words, what would 
be best for business. The delegation an- 
swered in words that still apply, ‘Sire, let us 
alone.’ 

“In our high-pressure, hyperthyroid so- 
ciety today, most of us would like to be let 
alone—not merely let alone by government 
but by all the weight and pressures of re- 
sponsibilities we feel every waking moment. 
However, much that we ask—or would like 
to ask—for ourselves, it is not something 
we grant to our congressmen. 

“In Washington—if you would, as some 
of you do, come to know your congressmen 
and senators and the jobs they perform— 
you become aware of the fact that the one 
dominant characteristic of those so-called 
soft, easy jobs is that the incumbents are 
never ‘let alone.’ 

“You and I wake up in the morning, pick 
up our newspapers, turn over to the finan- 
cial pages to see how the market did, turn 
to the sports pages to see if the Braves are 
still in Atlanta, check the weather so we 
will have something to talk about all day— 
and then casually look over the news of the 
world and nation, complacent in the confi- 
dence that we could run the show better if 
anyone asked us to do so. 

“For the member of Congress, the morning 
doesn't start that way. Quite possibly, his 
working day started long before breakfast 
with a telephone call from some not exactly 
sober citizen back home - about 2 or 3 o'clock 
in the morning—saying: ‘Congressman, me 
and some of the boys are out here at the 
country club, and we have just figured out 
what you ought to make the President do on 
Viet Nam.’ If, an hour later, he tells his 
callers that he really needs to get some sleep, 
they will immediately become indignant— 
‘We didn’t send you to Washington to sleep 
on the job.’ 

“Then, about 6 o'clock, the telephone rings 
again: ‘Congressman, bet you can't guess 
who this is? It’s me, Charley from Orlando. 
Molly and I are in town for some sight- 
seeing—and I know there won't be a chance 
to visit with you after you get to the office. 
So. I thought we would just come on by now 
with the kids and have coffee with you be- 
cause I remember your letter where you said 
if we were ever in Washington, be sure to 
drop in to see you.’ 

“On and on, throughout the day, the con- 
gressman—wherever he may be from—seldom 
enjoys a moment when he is, truly, ‘let 
alone.“ His day begins early and it never 
really ends. If he is hurrying to a com- 
mittee meeting at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
rushing to a luncheon after answering a 
quorum call in the House, or sprinting back 
to the floor to cast a vote, there is likely 
to be a constituent tugging at his coat 
sleeve—or a delegation of visiting school- 
boys and girls, or a representative of one 
interest group or another who wants to say 
a word. For all those who are physically 
present, hundreds more are demanding his 
time through letters, postcards and tele- 
phone calls, many of these messages follow- 
ing the pattern of ‘Dear Sir: You cur. You 
will never get my vote again.’ 

“Brooding over all of it is the necessity 
and the expense of being in two places at 
once. He must maintain a home at home 
and some abode in Washington. He must 
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somehow find the time—and the money—to 
travel back and forth frequently, for he 
has two never-ending jobs: one is to do the 
backbreaking work in Washington, and the 
other is to be home enough so that he doesn’t 
lose touch, 

“The days are gone when—as was true only 
a few years ago—the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee could spend a week debating 
whether to approve a $20,000 appropriation 
for the U.S. to participate in an interna- 
tional poultry fair. ‘Today—whatever his 
committee assignment—the congressman 
must decide, as best he can, on programs in- 
volving bHlions of dollars and hundreds of 
millions of people for decades tocome. He is 
expected to understand, be informed about, 
and make the wisest decision on upwards of 
2,000 bills each session. He is expected to 
know everything about his own district, 
nearly everything about the more than 400 
other districts in the United States, plus 
more than 100 countries on every continent 
of the globe. 

“If he makes the right decision, takes the 
right action, chooses the right course, not a 
word appears in the newspapers—not a let- 
ter comes from home—offering approval, en- 
couragement or gratitude. But, if his teen- 
age son gets a parking ticket, if his wife 
has her picture made dancing at a Washing- 
ton party, or if he happens to miss getting 
his picture made with a delegation from back 
home, publicity is immediate and his future 
is cast In doubt, 

“Yes, the pay is good for all this—good, 
until you add up the bills. If he goes to 
lunch with a delegation of schoolchildren, 
the congressman is a piker unless he picks 
up the bill. If he goes to lunch with busi- 
nessmen and lets them pick up the bill, he 
is a tool of the vested interests. If he drives 
an old model automobile, he is a discredit 
to the district; if he comes home in a new 
model, constituents wink knowingly at each 
other and say, See, what'd I tell you—a man 
doesn’t stay honest long in politics. 

“The life of the congressman or congress- 
woman—the life of the senator or the repre- 
sentative—is one of the most demanding and 
least appreciated in our system and society. 
If the prequisites and privileges of the offices 
are many, if the satisfaction of having served 
the nation is great, the fact remains that for 
the individual who gives himself in this man- 
ner, the life is a lonely life, an harassed life, 
a thankless life—and a life which often leads 
the most able men to decide that some other 
occupation is what they prefer for their fami- 
lies. 


“I discuss this here today for one reason. 
On more occasions than I like to remember, 
I have sat in audiences such as this listen- 
ing to speakers tell what is wrong in Wash- 
ington, what is wrong with Congress, and 
urging that we write our representative and 
tell him how the cow ate the cabbage. But 
I believe that there comes a time when a 
nation such as ours needs to be reminded— 
and very much needs to remember—that re- 
spect for public office and public officers is 
essential to the continuing success of our 
system. 

“Apart from political parties, apart from 
political philosophies, apart from conserva- 
tism’ or ‘liberalism,’ from divisions of ‘la- 
bor’ or ‘business,’ the attitudes we have 
long indulged toward public officeholders in 
this country may be luxuries a mature nation 
cannot afford. 

“If, as I am sure we do, want and expect a 
society which respects law and order, then 
we of the business community—we who try 
to be leaders of our community—ought to 
realize that it is very important what atti- 
tude we reflect toward those who make our 
laws and try to assure us an orderly, fair, pro- 
gressive and secure society. 

“I do not suggest that Congress would be 
better if it were filled with businessmen; 
I know few businessmen—myself included— 
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who could stand the pace, much less do the 
work as well. We could not, if we tried, 
make the job of our congressmen soft, but 
I do suggest we could—and should—do all 
that we can to make it easier: to share with 
our representatives more constructive sug- 
gestions and fewer caustic slurs, to help 
them find answers in defense of our way of 
life instead of threatening their political 
lives. 

“On the caliber and character and com- 
petence of our Congress—and the men and 
women who compose it—rest the answers for 
us to the age-old choices of mankind. In this 
world, those jobs will never be soft and those 
responsibilities never easy. So, I would con- 
clude by repeating the sage advice of old 
Champ Clark who once said: 

A man must learn to be a representa- 
tive or senator, Just as he must learn to be a 
farmer, carpenter, blacksmith, merchant, en- 
gineer, lawyer, doctor, preacher, teacher or 
anything else . . The best plan for a con- 
stituency to pursue is to select a man of good 
sense, good habits, and perfect integrity, 
young enough to learn, and reelect him so 
long as he retains his faculties and is faith- 
ful to his trust.“ 


MARGARET SANGER DIES AT 82 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we do not often come upon a woman who 
possesses both the idealism and courage 
to stand up and fight for what she be- 
lieves in, faced with almost universal 
disapproval, and the practical ability to 
educate the disbelieving multitudes to 
the correctness of her cause. Such a 
woman was Margaret Sanger, who died 
yesterday at the age of 82. 

In 1914 when she began her efforts to 
provide birth control information to the 
sick and the poor, she stood virtually 
alone. Gradually she won a following, 
until today people and governments all 
over the world are beginning to wake up 
to the need for widespread availability of 
family planning programs to deal with 
the population crisis which threatens to 
engulf us. 

She was a great woman, and her pass- 
ing fills us with a sense of loss. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed at this point in the Recorp an 
obituary from the September 7 New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MARGARET SANGER Is DEAD AT 82—CHAMPION 
or BRTH CONTROL Founpep First U.S. 
CLINIC 
Tucson, Anz., September 6.—Margaret 

Sanger, the birth control pioneer, died this 

afternoon in the Valley House Convalescent 

Center of arteriosclerosis. She would have 

been 83 years old on Sept. 14. 

Mrs. Sanger was the widow of J. Noah H. 
Slee, owner of the Three-in-One Oil manu- 
facturing concern. She is survived by two 
sons by her previous marriage, to William 
Sanger, Dr. Stuart Sanger and Dr. Grant 
Sanger, and eight grandchildren. 

A funeral service will be held at 11 a.m, on 
Thursday at St. Philip’s-in-the-Hills Episco- 
pal Church here. A memorial service will be 
conducted at St. George’s Church in Stuyve- 
sant Square, New York City, at 11 A.M. on 
Wednesday, Sept. 21. Burial will be in Fish- 
kill, N.Y. 

As the originator of the phrase “birth con- 
trol” and its best-known advocate, Margaret 
Sanger survived Federal indictments, a brief 
jall term, numerous lawsuits, hundreds of 
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street-corner rallies and raids on her clinics 
to live to see much of the world accept her 
view that family planning is a basic human 
right. 


The dynamic, titian-halred woman whose 
Trish ancestry also endowed her with unfail- 
ing charm and persuasive wit was first and 
foremost a feminist. She sought to create 
equality between the sexes by freeing women 
from what she saw as a sexual servitude. 

An active worker for the Socialist party, 
her friends included radicals of all shades— 
John Reed, Mabel Dodge Luhan, Bill Hay- 
wood, Emma Goldman, Alexander Berkman, 
and Jessie Ashley. 

The phrase “birth control” first ap 
in 1914 in her magazine Woman Rebel, which 
bore the slogan “No Gods; No Masters!" on 
its masthead. 


FLAIR FOR THE DRAMATIC 


In her days on the barricades of the birth 
control movement, Mrs. Sanger presented a 
figure not easy to forget. Many a policeman 
escorting her to the station had his ears 
wilted by Irish invective. 

Trained in the methods of public demon- 
strations, she also would call attention to 
herself and her cause in more restrained 
environments. 

Lawrence Lader, one of Mrs. Sanger’s biog- 
raphers, told of meetings called by a wealthy 
birth control advocate to discuss the move- 
ment. When her guests were deep in discus- 
sion of the problem, she would “telephone 
Margaret.” 

“Wearing a simple black dress (the more 
radical the ideas the more conservative you 
must be in your dress) Mrs. Sanger would 
arrive in the doorway. 

“And now here is the woman who can an- 
swer all your questions. With it was a dra- 
matic entrance that led easily into a short 
talk on birth control and often won new 
converts.” 

MOTHER DIED YOUNG 


Mrs. Sanger was born on Sept. 14, 1883, the 
daughter of Michael Hennessy Higgins, a 
tombstone cutter in Corning, N.Y., who was 
described as a philosopher, a rebel and an 
artist.” Mr. Higgins specialized in chiseling 
angels and saints out of stone. His wife— 
Mrs. Sanger’s tubercular mother—was Anne 
Purcell Higgins, who died young after bear- 
ing 11 children. 

Mrs. Sanger herself was afflicted with in- 
cipient tuberculosis in 1903, the year after 
her marriage to Mr. Sanger, an artist and 
architect. The Sangers moved to Saranac, 
N.Y. in the Adirondacks, from a New York 
City apartment that had been a gather- 
ing place for Socialists. 

“Almost without knowing it you become a 
comrade,“ Mrs. Sanger later wrote her hus- 
band of this period of their lives. 

The Sanger living room had become a place 
where liberals, anarchists, Socialists and 
Wobblies (members of the Industrial Work- 
ers of the World) could meet. 

“My own personal feelings drew me toward 
the individualist, anarchist philosophy .. . 
but it seemed necessary to approach the idea 
by way of Socialism,” she later wrote. 

SERVED AS MATERNITY NURSE 

Mrs. Sanger’s life work began shortly after 
she returned to New York in 1912. It resulted 
from her job as a nurse in maternity cases, 
principally on the Lower East Side. Many of 
her patients were wives of small shopkeepers, 
truck drivers and pushcart venders. Others 
were from a lower stratum of society. 

“These submerged, untouched classes were 
beyond the scope of organized charity or reli- 
gion,” she wrote. “No labor union, no 
church, not even the Salvation Army reached 
them.” 

The young nurse saw them, weary and old 
at 35, resorting to self-induced abortions, 
which were frequently the cause of their 
deaths. 
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Mrs. nursed one mother, close to 
death after a self-inflicted abortion, back to 
health, and heard the woman plead with a 
doctor for protection against another preg- 
nancy. 

“Tell Jake to sleep on the roof,” the physi- 
cian said. 

The mother died six months later during 
a second abortion. 

In 1912, Mrs, Sanger renounced nursing 
forever. 

“I came to a sudden realization that my 
work as a nurse and my activities in social 
service were entirely palliative and conse- 
quently futile and useless to relieve the 
misery I saw all about me.” 


MAGAZINE WAS SPEARHEAD 


For nearly a year the ex-nurse read every 
scrap of material on contraception. In 1913, 
she went to France and Scotland to study 
birth control conditions, returning the fol- 
lowing year. 

Her magazine, Woman Rebel, was the 
spearhead of her movement. In an early 
issue she specified seven circumstances in 
which birth control should be practiced: 
when either spouse has a transmittable dis- 
ease; when the wife suffers a temporary infec- 
tion of lungs, heart or kidneys, the cure of 
which might be retarded in pregnancy; when 
a mother is physically unfit; when parents 
have subnormal children; if the parents are 
adolescents; if their income is inadequate, 
and during the first year of marriage. 

The articles adhered to New York's Com- 
stock law, which made it a crime to offer 
contraceptive information. Nevertheless, 
most of the issues of the Woman Rebel were 
banned by the New York Post Office. 

In Aug. 1914, Mrs. Sanger was indicted on 
nine counts of sending birth control infor- 
mation through the mails and was made 
liable to a prison term of 45 years. 

She stood virtually alone. Even progres- 
sive women, Sovialists and physicians of- 
fered her no assistance. Fighters for 
women’s suffrage seemed more concerned 
with the vote than with Mrs. Sanger’s im- 
mediate problem. Physicians seemed to fear 
the Comstock law. 

On the eve of her trial, Mrs. Sanger fled 
to Europe without the court's permission. 
There, she met H. G. Wells and became a 
friend of Havelock Ellis, the author of the 
pioneer study “Psychology of Sex.“ 

During her absence, Anthony Comstock, 
secretary of the New York Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, went to Mrs. Sanger's 
home, represented himself to Mr. Sanger as 
an impoverished father in search of aid and 
bought a birth control pamphlet from Mr. 
Sanger. For this sale, Mr. Sanger served a 
month in jail. 

The indictment was quashed in 1916, short- 
ly after she returned to this country. But 
Mrs. Sanger found that the indictment had 
aroused worldwide interest in the movement 
and she decided to take a step beyond the 
propagandizing then carried on by the Na- 
tional Birth Control League. 

Mrs. Sanger and a sister, Mrs. Ethel Byrne, 
a trained nurse, opened a birth control clinic 
on Oct. 16, 1916, in the Brownsville section of 
Brooklyn. The clinic at 46 Amboy Street, 
was the first birth control clinic in the United 
States. 

The legislative approach, Mrs. Sanger wrote, 
“seemed a slow and tortuous method of mak- 
ing clinics legal; we stood a better and quick- 
er chance by securing a favorable judicial 
interpretation through challenging the law 
directly.” 

SERVED 30 DAYS IN JAIL 

Mrs. Sanger served 30 days in jail, but the 
case laid the groundwork for subsequent 
court rulings enabling physicians to give con- 
traceptive advice “for the prevention or 
cure of disease.” 
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Her sister went on an eight-day hunger 
strike in Brooklyn’s Raymond Street Jail 
after her arrest. 

Mrs. Sanger's often picturesque struggles 
with the police and her with the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy furnished the 
birth control movement with ample publicity. 
On Nov. 14, 1921, when Mrs. Sanger arrived 
at Town Hall on West 43d Street to take part 
in the discussion, “Birth Control: Is It 
Moral?” she found the police closing the 
meeting. 

In the angry pulling, shoving and shouting 
that followed, Mrs. Sanger left the platform 
with two policemen. A disorderly conduct 
charge against her was dismissed next day. 
The New York Times account of the inter- 
rupted meeting stated that the police inter- 
vention was “brought about at the instance 
of Archbishop Patrick J. Hayes of this Roman 
Catholic Archdiocese.” 


Fifteen years later Town Hall was the scene 
of a ceremony in which the Town Hall Club 
gave Mrs. Sanger its annual Award of Honor 
for the most conspicuous contribution of the 
year to the enlargement and enrichment of 
life. 

She and her adherents won a notable vic- 
tory when, on Jan. 6, 1936 in the famous case 
of “The United States v. One Package,” 
United States District Court Judge Grover 
Moscowitz decided that Dr. Hannah Stone, a 
physician, could legally receive a contracep- 
tive device sent to her by a physician in Ja- 
pan. Subsequent interpretations of his de- 
cision greatly broadened the scope of the cir- 
culation of birth control devices and arti- 
ficial birth control information. 


LEAGUE REORGANIZED 


During one of Mrs. Sanger's absences in 
Europe the National Birth Control League 
was reorganized under the leadership of 
Mary Ware Dennett and Clara Stillman. 
Mrs. Sanger retained control of the New York 
State Birth Control League and later became 
the president of Planned Parenthood. 

On a subsequent visit to Japan, Mrs. 
Sanger was received with great cordiality by 
members of the Japanese Government. She 
was the first woman to address the Japanese 
Diet. She was also warmly received by the 
late Jawarharlal Nehru of India. Her views 
on artificial birth control were widely cir- 
culated throughout the Far East and in 
Africa. 

Mrs. Sanger was heard from in firm tones 
when, in Sept., 1958, a controversy arose in 
New York over the refusal of Morris A. Ja- 
cobs, the city’s Commissioner of Hospitals, to 
sanction artificial birth control therapy in 
the hospitals. 

Interviewed by telephone in her home in 
Tucson, Mrs. Sanger called the policy up- 
held by Dr. Jacobs “disgraceful.” Mrs. 
Sanger was then nearing her 75th year and 
was still active as president of the Inter- 
national Planned Parenthood Federation. 

OPPOSED KENNEDY IN 1960 


From her Arizona home Mrs. Sanger kept 
up her fire of statements and letters to news- 


In an interview some weeks later Mrs. 


I will wait out the 
first year of Senator Kennedy’s Administra- 
n and see what happens.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Sanger were divorced in 1921 
after having been separated for several years. 
In 
Slee 


+ 
= 
2 


1922, Mrs. Sanger was married to Mr. 
who died in 1941, contributed large 
sums to the birth control movement. Dur- 
ing her marriage to Mr. Slee, she used the 
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mame of Margaret Sanger under which she 
had become widely known. 

During her long career many institutions 
honored her for her work. The degree of 
Doctor of Letters was conferred upon her 
by Smith College in 1949. 


INTEGRATION IN THE TRUCKING 
INDUSTRY 


Mr, BAYH. Mr. President, the June 
1966 issue of Commercial Car Journal, 
a magazine for truck fleet operators, con- 
tained an article written by Neil R. 
Regeimbal, of Washington, who writes 
extensively on transportation topics and 
is Washington feature editor for this 
magazine, 

“Bias Behind the Wheel” is the title of 
Mr. Regeimbal’s article, and in it he 
discusses the efforts being made to open 
up over-the-road truck driving opera- 
tions on a nonsegregated basis. The 
result of an extensive investigation, the 
article details at some length the role 
of the Post Office Department and of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Com- 
mission in dealing with long-haul truck- 
ing employment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Bras BEHIND THE WHEEL 


(By Neil R. Regeimbal, Washington feature 
editor) 

He stood with legs apart, muscular arms 
across a barrel chest, a thick neck thrusting 
through an open shirt supporting an almost 
pleasant, if rough face. But there was no 
smile in his eyes as he talked: 

“If the company hires Negroes in our jobs, 
we might find it convenient to come up sick, 
and if that don't do it, maybe they'll find 
their rigs ain't getting there very fast, or 
maybe they'll find they're bustin’ down all 
the time. And if that ain't enough, maybe 
we'll bend one of those colored boys out of 
shape a little. But we ain't giving up our 
jobs to no NAACP.” 

Half-way across the country, sitting in a 
pleasant, air-conditioned office in a large 
Southern terminal, a balding man of 50 with 
rimless glasses, his tie loosened, looked across 
a gun-metal gray desk and acknowledged the 
problem another way: 

“I might hire a few Negro road drivers if 
I could find some that I was convinced would 
be reliable and handle my equipment safely 
and courteously. But I’m not ready to risk 
absenteeism, damaged equipment, fights, 
slowdowns, or other problems with my pres- 
ent drivers. Besides, I've got a good crew 
here; we get along, you know what I mean, 
and why bust all that up? Anyhow, no 
damn government can tell me how to run 
my business.” 

But in Washington, there are two sets of 
powerful government agencies who say they 
not only can but will tell both drivers and 
companies what to do. Trucking is going to 
be in ted, particularly long-haul truck- 
ing. And it’s going to happen now, not five 
or 10 years from now, they insist. And in 
New York, a determined lawyer for the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People says the same. 

The driver and the operator quoted above 
are extremes—but they point up a sensitive 
and pressing problem for all trucking man- 
agement. To some degree, every driver and 
every company official is affected by the atti- 
tudes they express. 
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Long-haul trucking has become a major 
target. Trucking companies are under the 
civil rights gun. Negro action groups are 
pointing the gun and the government has 
its finger on the trigger. 

In lengthy interviews with government offi- 

labor and management executives, 
drivers and supervisors, CCJ found that 
while it’s a boiling problem, few are willing 
to talk “for the record.” But when they talk 
without fear of being quoted, the depth of 
the drive and the severity of the stumbling 
blocks begin to appear. 

The impact of this facet of the civil rights 
on all fleet operators is so important that 
CCJ spent weeks digging out the problem 
and putting it in perspective. Many won't 
like what they're about to read, but it is fact 
that won't go away by ignoring it. Under- 
standing the problems should help readers 
solve them. 

CCJ’s research shows a broad s 
of hiring policy. One large western com- 
pany, anticipating what the future was cer- 
tain to bring, began hiring colored drivers 
several years ago. It Is now one of the fair- 
haired boys of the government and Negro 
rights group. Another in the Mid-West more 
recently “got the and began try- 
ing to virtually tip-toe“ into integration. 
It’s having its problems with other drivers, 
with dock loaders in some areas, and at the 
same time with the government enforcement 
officials. There is also a hard core of com- 
pany hold-outs, particularly in the South, 
but not limited to Dixie, that are resisting— 
but not very successfully. 

One o in a larger Southern city, 
obviously battle weary from years of school 
segregation fights, restaurant demonstra- 
tions, voting battles and whatnot, when 
asked about the new efforts to integrate 
long-haul cabs, literally exploded: 

“I don't see how this country can last in 
the long run if this kind of stomping around 
continues. It's a ridiculous, dirty, cheap, 
political stunt. They're threatening us. If 
they don’t give us too much trouble, we'll 
try to help. But if they do, we'll just shut 
up shop. It's a damn’ shame that they have 
to stir up lots of people.” 

But not far away, in another Southern 
trucking center, a major company which 
uses an employee referral system in hiring 
has told its drivers: “We are going to inte- 
grate because if we don’t, we'll be out of 
business, and we're not going out of bust- 
ness. So you go out and find drivers that 
you can work with and bring them back and 
we're going to hire them.” 

Just how determined is this drive to inte- 
grate the trucking industry, particularly the 
long-haul fleet operation? Consider the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“We intend to see to it that all trucking 
companies hire Negro drivers in the best 
positions. If the drivers try to stall it by 
threatening to take a walk, we'll see to it 
that they have no place to walk—and we'll 
make it stick.” This from a spokesman for 
the government agency charged with enforc- 
ing equal employment among companies do- 
ing business with the government and those 
doing business with government contractors. 

“When White workers say they won't go 
along, threatening damage to company prop- 
erty and slow-downs and similar things, we 
try to work it out, but we still insist that 
the company comply with the equal employ- 
ment section of the Civil Rights Act. If com- 
pliance means that he'll be at a competitive 
disadvantage, or lose customers, or go out of 
business, we're sympathetic but we will still 
insist on compliance,” says a spokesman for 
the new Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission, established two years ago to en- 
Torce the new Civil Rights Act. 

“Our goal is equal employment opportu- 
nity in trucking and the elimination of the 
broad discrimination pattern to permit Ne- 
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groes to take their place in the cab. Our 
major concern is long-haul trucking. Em- 
ployers have an obligation to comply with the 
law without distinction, and we are proceed- 
ing under the law,” says Herbert Hill, Na- 
tional Labor Secretary of the NAACP, one of 
the few persons involved who doesn’t mind 
being quoted directly. 

Two major government agencies are in- 
volved in this integration drive on the truck- 
ing industry. One is the Post Office Depart- 
ment which, through a procedure established 
by President Johnson, takes its power from 
the office of Federal Contract Compliance, a 
division of the Labor Department. The 
other agency is the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission which was created to 
enforce Section 7 of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

At times, jurisdiction of the two agencies 
overlaps. And they can be tough, Irritating, 
and according to some, harassing. Gener- 
ally, however, they’re moving slowly, trying 
to minimize tensions. They're fully aware 
that they re dealing in a sensitive area. The 
last thing they want is an explosion. 

But this doesn’t always sit well with the 
impatient Negro or his spokesmen. “Those 
agencies have a long way to go in achieving 
meaningful equality for Negroes (in the 
trucking industry),” NAACP’s Hill says. 
“Sure, some progress has been made, but 
I'm critical in that I say they still have a 
long way to go.” 

Let's look first at the involvement of the 
Post Office Department. 

For all intents and purposes, this office has 
been and will continue for some time to be 
the one wielding the club over the trucking 
industry—a phrase, while true, that makes 
its officials shudder. The reason the Post 
Office was tapped for the job is because it is 
in a perfect position to demand equal em- 
ployment for all government contractors and 
virtually all persons with whom they do 
business. 

On the surface, the contract compliance 
applies only to prime contractors and those 
with whom they do business directly if they 
have 50 employees or do $50,000 in govern- 
ment business a year or $10,000 in one order. 

If a firm refuses to go along with the in- 
tegration “suggestions” of the Post Office, it 
can order that no further government busi- 
ness be given the company until it does fall 
into line. This means that a trucker 
couldn't get any traffic on government bills 
of lading. Moreover, the PO can order that 
no one else doing business with the govern- 
ment can give business to the offender. This 
would, in effect, include almost every firm 
and put any transportation company on the 
rocks. 

Even if a trucker doesn't fall in the money 
or employee category, it can still be subject 
to demands. Each time a government agen- 
cy or a government contractor issues a bill 
of lading, he is required to see that the 
trucker puts itself under the equal employ- 
ment regulations “voluntarily” by agreeing 
to “Section 202 of Executive Order 11246.” 
If a trucker should buy $10,000 worth of 
trailers in one order from a company which 
also sells to the government, the purchase 
contract would contain language which 
would put the trucker under Section 202. 

The Post Office Department Building in 
Washington, D.C., is an architectural maze 
consisting basically of four semicircles placed 
roughly side to side and shared by several 
other agencies. On the second floor on the 
East side, a staff of 15 office workers, backed 
by a staff of 20 investigators (10 still in train- 
ing) make up the Post Office Department's 
contract compliance division. This is the 
group that is slowly, carefully and methodi- 
cally telling the trucking industry to com- 
ply with the law and integrate, or face the 
consequences,” 

Heading the division is medium sized, 
dark complectioned, former union president, 
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Paul Nagle. He is flanked by two principal 
aides. More than half of the staff, includ- 
ing the investigators, are Negroes. 

Nagle and his staff, like others in the civil 
rights enforcement field, are pleasant, in- 
tense, outspoken, friendly, and almost im- 
personal in their duties. Like a good cop, 
they are tough when they think it is re- 

, but obviously like to start out 
slowly. They give the impression that you 
won't hear a snarling where's the fire” from 
them, but you'll get the speeding ticket 
anyway. 

The division operates on the theory that 
the law stresses equal opportunity policies 
on a company basis, rather than stressing 
help for individuals who think they have 
been discriminated against. While it proc- 
esses individual complaints, it attempts 
to set up a company-wide program or even 
a whole area program when it goes into ac- 
tion. 

Nagle and his staff go to the companies 
rather than wait for complaints to come in, 
And they demand that the companies agree 
to “compliance programs.” So far, the staff, 
including Nagle, has called on 654 trucking 
companies, about half of what will even- 
tually get a visit. They’ve picked the truck- 
ers with the largest government revenues or 
tonnages for their first efforts, but will work 
down to almost all fleets. 

Here's what you can expect should you be 
visited by Nagle’s office. 

First, a local investigator asks for a “per- 
sonnel profile.” This is a head count of who 
is now employed in each job category and 
how many are Negroes. Then, he asks for 
a hiring outlook for the next 90 days. How 
many persons will be hired for each type of 
job from docker to over-the-road driver? 
Ninety days later he demands a report, by 
letter or phone, on what has happened, par- 
ticularly how many jobs received Negro ap- 
plicants and how many Negroes were hired. 
While there is a government annual report 
form on hiring, Nagle's office can’t use a form 
for its 90-day reports since none has been 
cleared by the U.S. Budget Bureau. Some 
firms have resisted filing this report, ques- 
tioning its legality, but find that there is 
legal authority for the office to demand “ad- 
ditional information” in the approved an- 
nual report. 

If after 90-days there is no “improvement” 
in Negro hiring, the office sets up an informal 
hearing in Washington or, if the company 
balks, in the company’s home town. (One 
trucker kept delaying the request to come 
to Washington, so the government went to 
him. He had told other truckers to “make 
them come to you," but the office had the 
last laugh. It used the trip to call on nine 
other local fleets whom they hadn’t planned 
on reviewing so soon. It later told the orig- 
inal operator that he “hadn’t done his 
buddies any favors.“) 

If the company still shows no inclination 
to hire a “significant” number of Negroes in 
all jobs, there is a final hearing before offi- 
cials of the parent Labor Department Office 
of Federal Contract Compliance. The 
trucker is told to show why sanctions, or loss 
of government business, shouldn’t be im- 

So far, no trucker has been denied 
government business, but at least ten are 
very close to it. A spokesman told CCJ that 
sanctions will be imposed in early June if 
suggestions for compliance are not followed. 
Hopefully, he said, most firms will cave in “to 
the facts of life” before the final deadline, 
Two or three probably will not and will be 
punished. 

Over the last year, Nagle's office reports 
“a ÜUttle“ increase in Negro employment for 
over-the-road jobs. But estimates are that 
less than 1% of road drivers are colored. 
Last November, Nagle, reporting to the ATA 
Industrial Relations Committee Meeting on 
a survey of about 10% of the Class I truck- 
ers, said: “It was disappointing to find, and 
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this was uniform throughout the country, an 
almost total exclusion of non-Whites from 
over-the-road driver positions.” 

Nagle's office has had some notable suc- 
cess, In one Southern town, Negro ministers 
announced from their pulpits that over-the- 
road driving jobs were open to Negroes. They 
urged members and friends who were in- 
terested to come forward. The ministers 
would then contact the fleet operators who 
had agreed to the system. 

This is an important part of the contract 
compliance program. We expect the com- 
panies to go out and actively seek Negro 
drivers if no qualified ones come up to ap- 
ply,” says an official. 

The Department officials, if tough, are 
realistic. They know it takes 20 White ap- 
Plicants for the average firm to find one 
suitable employee. They don’t expect the 
ratio to change for Negroes. But they do 
demand that a hiring ratio be shown. For 
each dozen workers hired, a reasonable num- 
ber should be colored. 

It is hard to overstress the demanding 
attitude of these government officials. “We 
have found a superficial acceptance and a 
fundamental reluctance on the part of the 
companies,” one spokesman told CCJ. He 
blames some reluctance on bigotry, some on 
taking the path of least resistance. Some 
operators, like the one quoted earlier, fear 
the consequences of damage and slowdowns, 

“We know this, and we know all the argu- 
ments,” say the officials. “We'll try to help 
when we can, but we will insist on compli- 
ance, whatever the cost to the company. We 
insist that they show good faith with us by 
hiring Negroes. If a company has a pattern 
of moving employees from the dock through 
the city driver to the line driver, they must 
follow it with Negroes. If they hire only ex- 
perienced drivers, then they have to find 
some Negroes, and if they can’t we'll find 
some for them,” says one official. 

“If they can’t hire colored drivers in North 
Carolina, then they can hire them in Chicago 
where we know they are available. If they 
can’t get White drivers to accept colored sec- 
ond drivers right now, then they can 
hire Negro sleeper teams or provide 
separate bedding if that makes anyone feel 
better. It's better to have segregated teams 
than no Negro road drivers. But we insist 
that eventually they will have integrated 
teams, and we're not willing to wait five 
years, either. 

“We expect the companies to give as much 
attention to the equal employment program 
as they do to the sales chart and the loss 
and damage figures.” 

Although most Post Office investigators are 
Negro, Officials insist they have been well re- 
ceived by companies, even in the South. 
They admit to conflicts in a few cases. The 
Washington office has had to step in, re- 
minding the company of the penalties for 
failing to open their books. But they insist 
that there have been few complaints and no 
case of company resistance based solely on 
the race of the investigator. 

An official of the trucking industry also 
minimizes complaints aimed at investigators. 
He does admit there has been some quiet 
grumbling about disruptions to business and 
the headaches of filing reports. Some truck- 
ing officials say quietly that investigators are 
too demanding, or make calls at odd hours, 
and similar charges, but they will not com- 
plain publicly. They fear that it would only 
bring more problems. 

The other government agency Involved in 
the integration drive on the trucking indus- 
try is the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Commission. It was created under Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, Jr., to enforce Section 7 of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. Since then, a lot of 
the individual complaints have been shifted 
from Nagie’s group to this new agency. 

The Civil Rights Law went into effect last 
July 2 for all companies with 100 or more 
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employees. This July 2, a new group of com- 
panies will be covered as the employment cut- 
off drops to 75 workers. It will drop by 25 
each year until it hits a present planned 
bottom of 25. But Congress could well drop 
it further before then. 

Section 7 is aimed at helping individuals 
who believe they have been denied a job or 
passed over for promotion because of race, 
religion, sex or national origin. It provides 
that a person can file a complaint for offenses 
oce after July 2, 1965 except for em- 
ployees of local, state or federal agencies and 
educational and religious organizations. 
Where a state has its own fair employment 
laws, as 31 now do, the federal agency must 
refer the complaint there. If the person isn’t 
satisfied at the end of 60 days, the EEOC can 
take over. It covers all industries, including 
trucking. 

Although not much more than a year old, 
the EEOC hasn’t been slow. Through this 
March, some 5345 complaints had been filed. 
More than half of them were tossed out be- 
cause the agency lacked jurisdiction for some 
reason (a government worker or someone 
complaining of discrimination because of 
age). But it did go to work on the remain- 
ing 2071. 

If a complaint appears justified even if 
written on plain paper rather than the official 
complaint form, the EEOC investigator goes 
to work. There are some 20 now, but plans 
call for more than 50 when budget problems 
are solved. 

Like the Post Office Department, EEOC 
talks to the complainer, union officials, and 
finally the company involved. At the same 
time, it tries to broaden the investigation to 
cover all company practices. It looks at em- 
ployment records and finally reports to one 
of the five commissioners who reviews the 
case. If the commissioner believes action 
should be taken, he seeks full commission 
approval. If it agrees, a conciliator negoti- 
ates with the company. Records show this 
has happened in about 55% of the cases in- 
vestigated so far. 

‘Because of its different approach, EEOC 
has found a different pattern in its calls. Its 
Officials claim that most companies want to 
comply, particularly since many are in the 
consumer area and fear the adverse publicity 
that formal charges would bring. In effect, 
fear of publicity and the prospect of a long 
court case are the weapons EEOC uses for 
enforcement. 

While the companies want to fall in line, 
an official says, they also want someone to 
blame for hiring Negroes. “We're willing to 
take the blame,” he says. “This way, they 
can go to the country club and blame the 
damn government and escape any personal 
reaction by their friends. We've even had 
midnight conferences with employers at 
their own request so other businessmen 
won't see what's going on.“ he adds. 

EEOC takes the same tough line as the 
contract compliance officials. It cites cases 
where one employer is willing to move but 
says it can’t unless its competitors do too. 
EEOC then tries to talk competitors into 
hiring Negroes whether it has jurisdiction or 
not. If competitors have not had complaints 
filed against them, they are reminded that 
the agency can initiate its own complaints. 
If a company says it wants to hire Negroes 
but a union is blocking them, EEOC brings 
charges against the union. 

EEOC has no accurate figures on the num- 
ber of trucking cases it has handled. The 
NAACP has filed nine cases (which actually 
may be more because some have six or seven 
persons involved). 

So far, only one case has been presented 
to the Attorney General for prosecution, but 
that was solved before it came to court. 

It is impossible to discuss equal employ- 
ment and the drive for equal rights without 
talking to one of the chief catalysts, the 
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NAACP. Herbert Hill is outspoken in his 
demands for breaking down the racial bar- 
riers in long-haul trucking. 

“Negroes, by and large, are limited to the 
loading platform and helpers on trucks and 
city drivers. In most unionized large oper- 
ations they’re barred from the long-haul 
jobs, with rare exceptions,” he contends. 

These are the jobs with the pay and pres- 
tige, and Hill is determined to open them to 
Negroes. 

Negroes are particularly suited to truck 
driving by training and experience, Hill ar- 
gues. Negroes achieved fame as truck driv- 
ers during the wars, such as in the Red Ball 
Express in Europe in World War II where 
they went through fire to get the material 
delivered, he says. 

“It is absurd that they can’t get jobs at 
home afterwards as drivers,” he adds, 
Pointing to Negroes piloting commercial and 
military planes, he comments that if Negroes 
can fly “those multi-million-dollar pieces of 
equipment called jet airplanes with people 
in them, they can surely drive over-the-road 
trucks with cargo.” 

While the contract compliance office and 
the EEOC don’t encourage picketing and 
demonstrations to win jobs, Hill has no such 
reservations. He insists that this technique, 
coupled with “selective buying” (“Don’t Buy 
Bud”), has won concessions from beer dis- 
tributors in Los Angeles, bakeries in Brook- 
lyn, and dairies in Philadelphia. 

“It's possible that we will picket or dem- 
onstrate against some long-haul truckers if, 
in a period of time, there is not a significant 
change in the pattern of discrimination and 
a goodly number of Negroes are not em- 
ployed. If the law is not obeyed, we will 
have no choice but to engage in direct ac- 
tion. We are now filing complaints under 
the law, and if the law is not enforced, we 
will have no choice.” 

Hill does not single out the sleeper cab 
as the contract compliance office apparently 
does. He puts it all in the same pot of 
long-haul jobs. “That is not an issue,” he 
says. “If the jobs are integrated, the 
Negroes will be in the sleepers as well as in 
turn-around jobs.” 

But the NAACP doesn't reserve all of its 
fire for management. Hill takes a crack at 
the Teamsters Union too, and by implication, 
a swipe at Jimmy Hoffa. 

“The Teamsters Union has not used its 
vast power within the trucking industry to 
eliminate the nationwide pattern of Negro ex- 
clusion from over-the-road driving jobs. On 
the contrary, it has acquiesced in maintain- 
ing the discriminatory pattern.” 

IBT officials, as do management spokes- 
men, contend that they have been and still 
are supporting integration but say the prob- 
lems are hard to solve from Washington. IBT 
spokesmen say they donated $30,000 to Mar- 
tin Luther King’s Southern Christian Lead- 
ership Conference integration drive last year. 
It was turned over just after the Selma, Ala., 
march. In addition, they say they've sup- 
ported Civil Rights legislation and will prob- 
ably support strengthening amendments 
when they come up. 

Privately, however, they admit to prob- 
lems. They refer to it as the “human factor.” 
One IBT official puts it this way: 

“Look, the shop steward and the company 
man usually have a pretty good understand- 
ing. If the road local is predominately Irish, 
Italian, German, or anything else, they tend 
to work together. The company wants the 
freight to move, and we want it to move. 
The local doesn’t want unhappy drivers. 

“Seniority is a problem,“ he claims. Driv- 
ers bid for the best jobs, either the one-day 
turn arounds or the long-hauls, and so do 
the second drivers. The seniority system is 
protected by the labor laws, and you don’t 
change it easily. Maybe in five years, a Ne- 
gro driver has seniority as a second driver 
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and moves up to the long runs, but you'll hit 

the human factor, and sick calls and all the 

rest will come up,” he adds. 

It’s easy to see why the Negro wants in. 
There are some 100 over-the-road Teamster 
locals with from 350,000 to 400,000 members, 
Pay scales range from $10,000 a year to $20,- 
000, according to some sources. 

In the equal employment area, the union 
and management representatives tend to 
agree: “We'd like to do more, but we have to 
face the facts.” An ATA spokesman points 
out that many long-haul drivers are free 
agents once they hit the road. They have 
regular patterns set up, and they don’t want 
any strangers in the cab, particularly Negroes. 

ATA's Industrial Relations Committee has 
been acting as an intelligence center and 
clearing house for the industry on Civil 
Rights matters. But ATA as such has no 
position on the question. At each of the 
three-a-year meetings for the past few years, 
the Committee has discussed the equal em- 
Ployment question. At a meeting next 
month the entire three days will be devoted 
to government equal employment programs, 

“But many company officials believe that 
no matter what they do, it won’t be enough 
for the government,” an ATA spokesman 
told COJ. 

At Nagle's office, the ATA, and other groups, 
it seems to be agreed that companies usually 
are fairly receptive on the first call that an 
investigator makes. But on successive calls, 
as the time and the number of reports and 
demands pile up, they become less so. Fi- 
nally, they say, there is often open antago- 
nism toward the government men at the end. 

Some fleetmen complain that government 
activities lack due process of law—the agen- 
cies are the prosecutor, judge and jury. 
While the system may be legal, it doesn't 
sit well. “They feel they’re being bulldozed,” 
one spokesman said. 

This is the picture of the emerging truck- 
ing company involvement in the Negro revo- 
lution. From the view of many fleet oper- 
ators, it’s a clear picture of the growing 
involyement of the federal government in 
management and community affairs. It Is a 
picture that disturbs many. From the 
Negro’s view, it’s too little and awfully late. 
But whatever the view, it is clearly not going 
to be reversed nor materially slowed. 

It's the new, and in some cases, over- 
whelming fact of business life today. Pleas- 
ant or unpleasant, it is a situation with 
which trucking management will have to 
cope. 

Resist or acquiesce, it appears that the 
outcome will be about the same—increased 
Negro employment in trucking forced, to a 
large extent, by the government. 

STATEMENT BY FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, In., 
CHAIRMAN, EQUAL EMPLOYMENT Orron- 
TUNITY COMMISSION 
An effective fight for equal employment 

opportunity must be based on recognition of 

three basic facts: , 

First, the fact of discrimination in Amer- 
ican life—some of it willful and bigoted; 
much of it unwitting and flowing from deeply 
entrenched patterns of business and com- 
munity behavior. 

Second, the fact of good will in business, 
labor, and in the general community. 

This fact is no less real or significant than 
the fact of discrimination. To put to the 
best use this reservoir of good will, the Com- 
mission has designed a comprehensive pro- 
gram of affirmative action. Our appeal to 
business is to go beyond the letter of the 
law in order to carry out the spirit of the 
law. 

The third fact which must be recognized is 
that substantial numbers of minority group 
workers are underqualified for the jobs in- 
dustry offers today and tomorrow—under- 
qualified but qualifiable. 
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To help meet this great problem, the 
Commission is working with the business 
community and other Government agencies 
to provide specific remedial education and 
job training tailored to overcome deficien- 
cies and to prepare the underprivileged for 
the kind of job opportunities that are avail- 
able now and in the future. 

STATEMENT BY LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
PosTMASTER GENERAL 

As a major user of transportation, as well 
as the Government's largest civilian em- 
ployer, the Post Office Department has a 
deep interest in President Johnson’s Equal 
Employment Opportunity program. In our 
contract compliance work with the trucking 
industry, we have found growing coopera- 
tion of management. We have made them 
fully cognizant of our program. 

While the reaction of the trucking indus- 
try has not been as swift or as positive as we 
had hoped, the industry now knows that 
equality in employment must be a fact of 
Hfe. We will continue to work with this far- 
reaching industry, and we know that the 
truckers will see the advantages of this pro- 


gressive policy. 


PARTICIPATION BY CITY OF COR- 
PUS CHRISTI, TEX., IN NATIONAL 
PARK SERVICE 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY CELEBRATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on the 
50th anniversary of the establishment of 
the National Park Service in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the city of Corpus 
Christi joined in celebration of the occa- 
sion by the issuance of a proclamation. 

The people of Corpus Christi have the 
advantage of being located within a few 
minutes drive of beautiful Padre Island 
National Seashore. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the proclamation, signed by the Hon- 
orable McIver Furman, mayor of Corpus 
Christi, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the proclamation was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PROCLAMATION 


Whereas August 25, 1966, will mark the 
50th annniversary of the establishment of the 
National Park Service in the Department of 
Interior; and 

Whereas the purpose of the National Park 
Service is to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historical objects and the wild- 
life therein and to provide for the enjoy- 
ment of the same in such manner and by 
such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations; and 

Whereas this area will greatly and lastingly 
benefit from the establishment and develop- 
ment of the Padre Island National Seashore 
area, one of the major recent additions to 
the national parks system: 

Now, therefore, I, McIver Furman, mayor 
of the city of Corpus Christi, deem it appro- 
priate to remind our people of this anni- 
versary and its significance in preserving for 
posterity one of Texas’ outstanding national 
wonders and to proclaim August 25, 1966, as 
“National Park Service Day” in the city of 
Corpus Christi, and to respectfully urge our 
citizenry to refiect upon our great fortune 
in having a part of this great park system 
virtually at our back door. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the seal of the city of 
Corpus Christi, Tex., to be affixed this 25th 
day of August 1966. 

McIver FURMAN, M.D., 
Mayor, City of Corpus Christi, Tex. 
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TIME TO RETHINK WORLD FARM 
POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
have both acted on far-reaching food- 
for-peace measures that signal a new 
change in American domestic farm 
policy and overseas food assistance. 
There can be no doubt that the dwindling 
of our farm surpluses and the mounting 
food needs of a fast-growing world 
present a dual challenge to the people of 
the United States and to the world as a 
whole. 

A thoughtful article dealing with this 
subject appeared in the New York Times 
of Monday, August 15, authored by Mr. 
Robert Kleiman. Following this article, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Free- 
man, sent a stimulating letter to the edi- 
tor of the Times which appeared in the 
September 1 issue of the paper, along 
with an editorial entitled “Food Aid Pol- 
icy.” On the following day, September 
2, the Times carried a letter which I 
wrote on the same general subject. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
articles to which I have referred be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

From the New York Times, Aug. 15, 1966] 
TIME To RETHINK WORLD Farm POLICY 
(By Robert Kleiman) 

The long-predicted exhaustion of Amer- 
ican food surpluses, now increasingly a fact, 
is beginning to have significant repercussions 
on United States foreign policy as well as 
on the American farmer and consumer. 

The belief that a world food crisis is still 
two decades off is proving a miscalculation. 
The notion that idle American farmland 
could meet growing domestic and foreign 
food needs until 1984 has misjudged the 
critical difference between surplus food in 
storage and surplus land. Surplus food can 
be shipped on short notice. Surplus land 
requires many months—plus complex eco- 
nomic and governmental decisions—to pro- 
duce a crop. 

FACING A NEW WAR 

The decisions, it is now evident, have not 
been made in time, The generals on the 
economic front have made the classic mis- 
take of their military counterparts—fight- 
ing the last war too long. The shift from a 
long war against surpluses to a new war 
against world hunger is under way, but it 
comes late. 

Wheat acreage now is being enlarged 32 
per cent, but the crop will not come in until 
next spring. Meanwhile, wheat stocks have 
declined below the level needed for domestic 
American reserves, Much the same is true 
for feed grains, cheese, butter and dried 
milk, a crucial high-protein item in aid pro- 
grams. Not only are surpluses gone but sup- 
plies in some items are beginning to re- 
semble shortage conditions—a factor in the 
rising bread and milk prices in New York 
and elsewhere. 

Senator GEORGE McGovern of South Da- 
kota has revealed, with State Department 
confirmation, that American wheat ship- 
ments under foreign-aid programs are being 
cut back 25 per cent this year, The current 
commitment to ship nine to ten million tons 
of grain to India—newly made, to stave off 
impending famine—is being reappraised, as 
are future programs there. The pledge can 
be met only at the price of far larger cut- 
backs than 25 per cent in wheat shipments 
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to other countries or by a further rundown 
of reserves. 

Until the new crop comes in, “we will 
just have to sweat it out,“ A.ID. Administra- 
tor William S. Gaud said last week. Delicate 
choices will have to be made that undoubt- 
edly will bring charges—similar to those al- 
ready being made by Egypt's President Nas- 
ser—that Washington is playing politics with 
food. Recipient countries with critical 
monetary problems are being notified that 
payment for grain will have to be made in 
dollars rather than local currency. 


NEED FOR CONTROLLED AID 


This particular tightening of conditions 
under the new “Food for Freedom” program 
may be justified by the need to put food aid 
on the same cost basis as industrial assist- 
ance. Certainly it is vital to stimulate food 
production and population control in the 
developing countries rather than over-rapid 
investment in industry. 

But the dollar mechanism has beer. chosen 
because of the aggravation of the American 
payments deficit as a result of the stepped- 
up war in Vietnam. This device disregards 
the rising debt burden that is braking the 
development of the Southern Hemisphere. 
And it raises again serious questions of 
whether the United States should restrict 
output and refuse to sell goods to the Com- 
munist world. The Communist countries are 
paying billions of dollars to other suppliers 
for record grain imports, which are sub- 
stantially larger this year than total wheat 
consumption in the United States. 

It is evident that contradictions abound— 
and are increasing—in the American policies 
now evolving. President Johnson last month, 
in a little-noticed move, summoned the full 
National Security Council for the first time 
in memory to address itself to the problem 
of this kind and, as. Times correspondent 
William M. Blair has reported, Vice President 
HUMPHREY gave a sharp private warning to 
the advanced countries of the West during 
the recent Washington meeting of the 
OE. O. D. Development Assistance Committee. 
He put them on notice that they can no 
longer increase commercial food sales at the 
expense of American markets, shirk their 
burden of agricultural aid to the underde- 
veloped world and expect the United States 
to feed the poor countries. 

This warning—addressed primarily to food- 
exporting countries such as France, Canada, 
Australia, Holland, Denmark and Argentina— 
was not misplaced. But the prime responsi- 
bility is that of the free world’s leader and 
chief producer, the United States, which 
clearly has been lacking in foresight. 

THE CRISIS TO COME 

The West's agricultural problem, whether 
one of surpluses or world shortages, has long 
been beyond the American capability to man- 
age alone. Yet there has been a prolonged 
reluctance in Washington to respond imagi- 
natively to proposals from France and the 
Common Market Commission for an interna- 
tional grains agreement covering subsidies, 
production controls, prices and exports. 

In the Kennedy Round in Geneva, the 
chief American emphasis still is on holding 
down prices, “protectionism” and production 
in Europe, although American farm sales in 
Europe have risen substantially in recent 
years, Both in Geneva and in American do- 
mestic and food aid programs, the moment 
has clearly come for a thorough reappraisal 
of policies, for world population is growing 
faster than food output. Hunger in the poor 
nations, long ignored by the rich, is increas- 
ing. And the world is getting a first preview 
right now of the food crisis that was sup- 
posed to be two decades off. 

(Norx.— Robert Kleiman is a member of 
the editorial board of The Times.) 
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[Editorial from the New York Times, Sept 1, 
1966 


Foop Am Poricy 


With Senate passage of the revised Food 
for Peace bill, both houses of Congress now 
have approved a radically new concept for 
American aid in feeding a hungry world. 

Instead of giving away surpluses, the new 
program calls for planned production of food 
for foreign aid. Instead of trying to hold 
down production at home and abroad, the 
emphasis now is on stimulating farm yield 
in the developing nations and increasing 
American output, to the extent necessary, to 
close the gap. All this because food needs are 
rising everywhere—most rapidly in the poor 
countries—just as American surpluses have 
finally disappeared. 

“We are beginning the most complex farm 
policy period in our history,” Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture John Schnittker said last 
week. “Decisions by United States farmers 
and program administrators must be geared 
to domestic and export markets and to food 
aid as far as thirty months ahead.” 

The new Food for Peace bill is intended to 
provide new financing and other mechanisms 
for this task. It will do so far more effec- 
tively if the Senate-House conference acts 
wisely now to excise the restrictive amend- 
ments each house inserted. For the future, 
the critical question is whether Washington's 
“program administrators” will make the 
right decisions and make them sufficiently 
well in advance, The shortages now develop- 
ing—which have lifted farm prices 9 per cent 
in a year and 2 per cent in the midst of the 
current harvest—indicate that such fore- 
sight has been inadequate in the past. 

Despite the strong defense of Administra- 
tion food policy Secretary Freeman makes in 
a letter on this page today, the recent in- 
creases in wheat acreage will not augment 
supplies until next spring. It will take even 
longer to ease the tightness in food grains, 
soybeans, cheese, butter and dry milk, an im- 
portant high-protein item in aid programs. 

To help meanwhile, American reserves can 
be drawn down, for they are large, as Mr. 
Freeman says. Unfortunately, they are not 
large enough —or it would not be necessary 
to inform American embassies abroad that 
wheat aid this year will be cut back 25 per 
cent. 

“We had far better risk having too much 
food in our warehouses than too little,” 
President Kennedy's Food for Peace Ad- 
ministrator told the Senate last week It is 
wise counsel for a program that, in effect, 
substitutes production planning for the ever- 
normal granary the United States has 
hitherto maintained for the world. 


{Prom the New York Times, Sept. 1, 1966] 
FREEMAN DEFENDS POLICY ON AGRICULTURE 
To the Eprror: 

Robert Kleiman's editorial page column 
of Aug. 15 “Time to Rethink Farm Policy” 
presents a faulty impression of the food sit- 
uation in this country and the world. It 
fails particularly to recognize that while we 
have been successful in eliminating burden- 
some and price-depressing surpluses, we still 
Ihave large reserves on hand to meet our 
needs. These reserves are meant to be used 
as needed, and replenished—not locked up 
for all time. 

On July 1, the start of the new crop year, 
we had 536 million bushels of wheat on hand. 
This is almost exactly the amount we had 
determined upon as the signal to expand 
production and thus increase our reserves 
against possible larger demands at home and 
abroad. 

Having arrived at that point, we have in- 
creased wheat acreage for next year by one- 
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third. But even the 400 million bushels we 
expect to have on hand next June 30 would 
get us through another bad year in 1967-68 if 
it came to that. Or some of it could be used 
this fiscal year if conditions warrant it. 

The same is true for feed grains. An ex- 
pected supply of 47 million tons on Oct. 1 
is our signal that 1967 will be the year in 
which to plant more corn, sorghum and 
barley, after six years of planting less. 

GRAIN TO INDIA 

Regarding food assistance, it simply is not 
true that the Government is reappraising our 
commitment of early this year to send nine 
or ten million tons of grain to India. Most 
of that amount has been shipped, and more 
is on the way. The timely action of this 
nation in assessing the danger and in send- 
ing unprecedented quantities on short notice 
has actually prevented famine in India this 
year. 

We have made it clear that our grain will 
be carefully programmed. The total pro- 
gram laid out for the year ahead looks ade- 
quate, barring serious droughts abroad. It 
is in fact comparable to last year’s program, 
if we adjust for the fact that India required 
an extra three to four million tons of grain 
last year which we do not expect to be re- 
peated this year. 

It has been our policy for five years to 
seek a supply-demand balance in food and 
fiber to avoid both surpluses and shortages. 
We have increased soybean acreages in each 
of the past several years, but a record 1966 
crop still will not be large enough to pro- 
vide a comfortable reserve. We reduced cot- 
ton this year by 28 per cent because of ex- 
cessive stocks, These illustrations demon- 
strate that we now have flexibility in our 
farm programs and we are prepared to use it. 


POPULATION GROWTH 


Mr, Kleiman is correct, of course, in sug- 
gesting that we must wage war on hunger 
rather than on surpluses. But that is a 
shift that has already been made in the Food 
for Freedom bill now before the Congress. 
The United States cannot win a worldwide 
war on hunger, however, simply by produc- 
ing more for shipment overseas. Our food- 
producing capability, which loomed so large 
a decade ago, is not so imposing in a world 
that is adding 65 million people a year, most 
of them in the food-short developing coun- 
tries. 

It is absolutely essential that developing 
countries give agricultural development the 
attention it requires. The only hope for per- 
manent victory in the war on hunger is 
greatly accelerated food production in the 
hungry nations. Our policies and the pend- 
ing legislation are geared to this need. 

Finally, it is distressing to find The New 
York Times attributing constructive pro- 
posals for an international grains arrange- 
ment to France and the Common Market 
Commission after three years in which the 
European Economic Community has been un- 
able or unwilling to participate seriously in 
grain talks or the other agricultural negotia- 
tions in Geneva. You suggest that the United 
States, which together with Canada and 
Australia has taken the initiative in the 
Geneva grain talks since 1963, ought to re- 
spond “imaginatively” to the E.E.C. 

Indeed it is the proposals of the United 
States and other exporters—not the Common 
Market—which outline a possible grains ar- 
rangement that includes a major interna- 
tional program of food aid to needy countries, 
access to importer markets, rules for com- 
mercial trade, and prices related to world 
supply and demand. E.E.C. proposals, in con- 
trast, would do no more than allow the Com- 
munity to increase her self-sufficiency in 
food. The E.E.C. would only provide food aid 
when they happened to produce a surplus 
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still leaving to the United States the burden 
of feeding the poor nations and adjusting 
world supply to demand. 
ORVILLE L. FREEMAN. 
WASHINGTON, August 23, 1966. 


[From the New York Times, Sept. 2, 1966] 
Foop PRODUCTION AND WORLD REQUIREMENTS 


To the EDITOR: 

Robert Kleiman's August 15 editorial page 
column on the necessity for rethinking farm 
and food policies was timely and perceptive. 
I could only wish there had been a tone of 
even greater urgency. 

Short crops have drawn down world food 
stocks so abruptly and dramatically it has 
shocked many citizens who thought we were 
still staggering under surpluses. The de- 
pletion of our domestic wheat stocks is not 
just a “preview right now of the world food 
crisis supposed to be two decades off“ but a 
worsening of a world food crisis that is al- 
ready upon us. 

The reality is that half of our planet's 
three billion people lacked adequate food 
before short crops threatened to widen the 
food gap and engulf additional large seg- 
ments of population in major nations. Mil- 
lions die each year of starvation or diseases 
associated with it. Three million children 
die each year, and more contract physical 
and mental deficiencies which will cripple 
them for life for lack of an adequate diet. 

The threat of hundreds of thousands dying 
of starvation in India has prompted us to 
make ten million tons of grain available on 
an emergency basis. 

We are beginning to respond to the less 
visible chronic crisis, but our first steps 
are not sufficiently farsighted. 


NO PRICE INCENTIVE 


Farmers have been “given the opportunity” 
to plant a 1.6 billion bushel wheat crop in 
1967, but the Department of Agriculture is 
not “requesting” the additional production 
nor providing the price incentives to farmers 
to secure the needed production. 

Our stock of non-fat dry milk is exhausted. 
The voluntary agencies like CARE have re- 
quested far more milk powder this year than 
will be available for their pre-school, school 
and community-improvement feeding pro- 
grams. 

We have consumed 19 million tons of feed 
grains this year in excess of our production. 
Stocks are headed to a dangerously low level 
for domestic safety to say nothing of over- 
seas needs, Oil seed meals are so scarce the 
price has risen 36 percent since last fall from 
$71 to $97 per ton f. o. b. Decatur, III. 

If we are going to win the struggle against 
hunger and starvation, then our food pro- 
duction goals and our agricultural policies 
must now be geared to world requirements. 
We are going to have to calculate reserves not 
just on a basis of domestic requirements, but 
also consider world requirements and refill 
some of the presently empty warehouses and 
elevators with a reserve adequate to meet 
either domestic or world emergencies and the 
growing requirements ahead. 

If we use our excess food production ca- 
pacity to buy time to conduct accelerated 
programs of agricultural development and 
birth control abroad the United States can 
lead the world to a solution of the food crisis. 

We must not only rethink our farm and 
food policies but we must rethink them 
speedily. The world needs increased produc- 
tion now. With half of the people on this 
planet underfed the crisis is now. 

GEORGE McGovern. 

WASHINGTON, August 26, 1966. 

(Note—The writer, Senator from South 
Dakota, was President Kennedys Food for 
Peace Administrator. An editorial on food 
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aid policy yesterday referred to Mr. McGovern 
in that capacity but his name was inadver- 
tently omitted.) 


JOHN E. DAVIS, NATIONAL COM- 
MANDER OF THE AMERICAN 
LEGION 


Mr. BURDICK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted into 
the Record an article entitled “Davis 
Has Many Facets: Hero, Banker, Poli- 
tician“ by Dick Palmer of the Associated 
Press which appeared in the Grand 
Forks Herald. 

I call it to the attention of my col- 
leagues because it is a good thumbnail 
sketch of the new National Commander 
of the American Legion, John E. Davis, 
53-year-old former Governor of North 
Dakota. The people of North Dakota are 
rightfully proud that John was selected 
unanimously as the national leader of 
the 2.3 million member American Legion. 

Mr. President, I think it is significant 
to note that Governor Davis is one of 
three North Dakota citizens who has 
achieved national recognition within the 
past few months. Mr. Raymond C. Dob- 
son of Minot, N. Dak., was selected as 
grand exhalted ruler of the Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks, and Gov- 
ernor William L. Guy was chosen chair- 
man of the national Governors’ confer- 
ence, 

I know that you join with me in ex- 
tending best wishes for a successive ten- 
ure as National Commander of the Amer- 
ican Legion to Governor John E. Davis 
of North Dakota. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Grand Forks (N. Dak.), Herald, 
Sept. 1, 1966] 
Davis Has MANY Facets: Hero, BANKER, 
POLITICIAN 
(By Dick Palmer) 

Bismarck.—The place was near St. Lo, 
Normandy. The date was July 15, 1944. An 
infantry captain readied his men for attack, 

The unit moved out against murderous 
small arms and mortar fire. After casualties 
mounted to 50 per cent, the captain reorga- 
nized and spurred the men in a holding ac- 
tion until other companies enveloped the 
position. 

The next day his battered group repulsed 
three heavy enemy counter attacks and the 
captain won a Silver Star for “gallantry in 
action.” 

Military veterans across the nation gave 
that captain another award today when they 
chose him national commander of the 2.5 
million-member American Legion. 

The man is John E. Davis, 53-year-old 
former governor of North Dakota, bank 
president and rancher. 

Davis commanded his personal career, af- 
ter returning from the war as a lieutenant 
colonel, wth the same apparent calm that 
directed him in battle. 

He listened, gave his ever present broad 
smile, but declined at first when friends 

him to enter “political politics” after 
he became North Dakota Legion commander 
in 1947. 

But the idea remained, and the handsome 
military. veteran candidate won election as 
a Republican to a four-year state senate 
term in 1952. 
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GRADUATED FROM UND 


Before that he was mayor of McClusky for 
two terms after he had returned to his native 
Sheridan County with a bachelor’s degree in 
business administration from the University 
of North Dakota. 

He also had stepped into a vice presidency 
of the First National Bank at McClusky, and 
now is president, 

Republicans tagged him as an ideal candi- 
date for governor, and in 1956, after a tireless 
16 to 17 hours a day campaign, he won the 
governorship and was re-elected for a second 
term in 1958. 

Typically, he cocked his head slightly and 
told reporters when he first sought the gov- 
ernorship: 

“I just intend to use common sense in 
running the state for the general good. I 
don't intend to be stampeded by circum- 
stances or pressure groups. I think L know 
agriculture and small business at first-hand, 
and I know North Dakota.” 


INTERVIEWED KHRUSHCHEV 


Well traveled abroad, Davis can claim what 
few others can—a personal interview in 1959 
with Soviet Premier Nikita Khrushchev. 

His wife, Pauline, was a constant compan- 
ion in Davis’ many political campaigns, in- 
cluding the blistering pace set in a 1960 spe- 
cial election when Davis, by a close 1,118 
votes, lost a U.S. senate seat to the current 
Democratic incumbent, Sen. QUENTIN N. Bur- 
DICK, 

His popularity within his administration 
was shown that year as state officials filed 
through the governor's reception room with 
tears in their eyes to bid Davis farewell as 
he left the governor's office. > 

But Davis continued his party work, was 
named state Republican chairman and later, 
in 1964, made an unsuccessful bid for party 
endorsement to run against BURDICK once 
again. 

NOW LIVES IN BISMARCK 


The Davises currently live in Bismarck 
They have three children. He is a native of 
Goodrich, the town near which the Davis 
ranch still operates. 

During his service as governor, his associ- 
ates recall Davis as a man always ready to 
listen and discuss problems and whose office 
door was always open to those he served.” 

He has an amazing ability to recall names— 
first and last—and if there's a Legionnaire 
who doesn't know of him, it’s a cinch they 
will before his term ends, 


A GOOD APPOINTMENT TO THE 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
President has made an excellent choice 
in selecting John A. Carver, Jr., for ap- 
pointment to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. No more important responsi- 
bilities are exercised by agencies of the 
Government than the regulation of util- 
ities serving basic needs of society. The 
éffective regulation of suppliers of the 
essential commodities subject to the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Power Com- 
mission is of special importance to every 
consumer in the United States. The 
power that provides individual homes 
with necessities of light and heat as well 
as myriad conveniences of modern civili- 
zation and which also drives our com- 
mercial and industrial system is an in- 
dispensable ingredient of American life. 
Its value cannot be counted, but the 
cost which those using it must pay must 
be fairly determined and established at 
a just and reasonable rate. 
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For more than 35 years, I have had a 
deep and abiding interest in matters 
affecting the public interest in the regu- 
lation of basic utilities and have fought 
consistently for effective administration 
of legislation establishing regulatory 
standards. 

In 1931 I published a book, The Pub- 
lic Pays,” republished in a new updated 
edition in 1964, in which are recounted 
the callous abuses of the public interest 
by the private electric power utilities 
that had been permitted to occur during 
the decade of the 1920’s in the absence 
of any meaningful regulatory controls. 
“The Public Pays” tells the story of the 
cynical and unscrupulous propaganda 
campaign of the self-styled investor- 
owned utilities which was meant to 
crush the then emerging consumer- 
owned power systems, destroying the 
whole public power movement. When 
the book was reissued it included addi- 
tional material from more recent exper- 
ience proving that nothing has changed 
in the purpose of the privately owned 
utilities to drive out of business publicly 
owned electric systems and destroy any 
meaningful regulation. of their own 
activities. 

The consumers of the United States 
have, in fact, no effective protection of 
their interests except for the regulatory 
Commissions of the Federal, State, and 
local governments. The members of 
these Commissions, and this is especially 
true of the Federal Power Commission, 
have the vital responsibility of controll- 
ing acts of private utilities to guard the 
public from damaging assaults on the 
cost of living. At this time, when our 
economy seems unstable because of vio- 
lent changes resulting from war, the role 
of the economic regulatory agencies of 
the Federal Government is particularly 
sensitive and must be exercised with 
exceptional care. 

No regulatory agency can be better 
than its members. The difficult and fre- 
quently controversial nature of the regu- 
latory power requires the assignment to 
these Commissions of the highest caliber 
of public servant. These appointments 
demand selection of individuals who are 
not only able but courageous in their 
vigilance to protect the public interest. 

John Carver’s record as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Interior for Public Land Man- 
agement and as Under Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior assures me 
Mr. Carver will be a valuable member of 
the Federal Power Commission. His 
ability and integrity are unquestioned. 
He can be depended upon to be a fair 
judge of the complex issues with which 
he will have to deal and I know he will 
be a strong protector of the public in- 
terest at the Federal Power Commission, 
as we all know he has been at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 


SUPPORT OF OUR FIGHTING MEN 
IN VIETNAM 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I want 

to call my colleagues’ attentions to the 


formation of a group of persons who are 
organizing in Dallas in support of our 


E 
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fighting men in Vietnam. In fact the 
organization is called Support. 


The peculiar characteristic about this 
group is that it is composed of families 
of men who are stationed in Vietnam. 
The worthy aim of these courageous 
people is to vocalize their support for our 
Nation’s Vietnam policy, and to register 
their approval of our present southeast 
Asian confrontation with communism. 

I ask permission to have printed at 
this point in the Recorp an editorial 
from the Dallas Times Herald in sup- 
port of Support. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 

Aug. 26, 1966] 
To RIGHT an INJUSTICE 


One of the great injustices of our time in 
this nation is that many of those who fight 
one of the dirtiest, most vicious wars in our 
history and many of the parents and wives 
and other relatives of those who are sent to 
fight it, feel they have been abandoned by 
the American people. 

Said the mother of a son fighting in Viet 
Nam: “The general public is really unaware 
of the war and the loss of lives there. Ex- 
cept for those of us who have loved ones 
fighting and dying in this war, the public 
doesn’t seem to know or care what is going 
on in Viet Nam. There are no gold stars 
for windows in this war.” 

Neither, she said, are there any other signs 
of public recognition of the sacrifices of fam- 
ilies whose sons and husbands and brothers 
are serving their country in this war. Actu- 
ally, many wives and relatives of servicemen 
in Viet Nam are reluctant to display bumper 
stickers available to them from some vet- 
erans organizations because of fear of reprisal 
and villification by anti-war extremists. 

“Each of us feels isolated in a terribly 
tragic situation,” she said. There are lots 
of families being hurt by this war, lots more 
than the general public realizes. And many 
more will be hurt as the war goes on.“ 

This terrible hurt to the individual family 
was simply and poignantly expressed in a 
letter to this paper by another mother whose 
son died valiantly. “Our son was only 20, 
a boy to us, but a man among men. We 
miss him very much.” 

We make these points particularly to urge 
backing for a new group here, called Sup- 
port. Inspired by Times Herald corre- 
spondent Warren Bosworth’s stories of the 
war, the organization was set up by a group 
of relatives of servicemen in Viet Nam. It 
is seeking to rally backing for these service- 
men, to reassure them that they are not 
“forgotten men in a forgotten war,” as Bos- 
worth wrote. We are trying to instill some 
spirit into the public,” one leader of Sup- 
port said. 

The organization also is trying to bring 
what aid and comfort it can to families 
whose loved ones have died in Viet Nam. 
SUPPORT deserves all the help and backing 
we can give it. 


ADVISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, on August 10 I spoke on 
the Senate floor on the need to build an 
effective communications system between 
local, State, and Federal levels of gov- 
ernment. I introduced at that time Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 187, which would 
authorize the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations to study 
and design a national information sys- 
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tem utilizing advanced informational 
technology which would provide State 
and local executives with the information 
they need to achieve the fullest. utiliza- 
tion of Federal programs and assistance. 
As I visualize this system, it would also 
provide the kind of systems analysis and 
information data necessary to enable 
both Congress and the administration to 
oversee the enactment and administra- 
tion of Federal programs. Such over- 
sight should permit the implementation 
of a coherent national agenda of priority 
programs, rather than the present prac- 
tice of legislating piecemeal in a random 
fashion. I am hopeful that hearings on 
my proposal can soon be held before the 
Subcommittee on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations. 

Since the joint resolution was intro- 
duced almost a month ago, I have heard 
from a great number of organizations 
both within and outside the Government 
indicating their support for the develop- 
ment of such an information system, and 
the desperate need which presently exists 
for this kind of initiative: I was par- 
ticularly heartened by the interest shown 
by officials of the Bureau of the Budget. 
In particular, I have read with great in- 
terest a paper prepared by Mr. Willard 
Fazar for delivery at the annual meeting 
of the American Political Science Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Pazar, who is with the Bu- 
reau’s Office of Management and Orga- 
nization, reviews in great detail the many 
factors responsible for our present crisis 
in communication. He documents the 
fragmentation of effort which is going on 
in the development of information sys- 
tems, and he makes a persuasive case for 
the development of an informational sys- 
tem along the lines I have suggested in 
my joint resolution. 

I believe Mr. Fazar’s paper is extremely 
informative on this subject, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FEDERAL INFORMATION COMMUNITIES: 
SYSTEMS APPROACH 
[Abstract] 

The need for better information manage- 
ment in government stems from recent de- 
velopments which include the accelerated 
pace of change, the increased complexity of 
government responsibilities and programs, 
the growth of new knowledge and explosion 
of documentation, the skyrocketing of Fed- 
eral grants-in-aid to states and localities, 
and the institution and spread of the Plan- 
ning, Pri ming, and Budgeting System 
(PPBS) at many levels of government. With 
the expanded adoption of the systems ap- 
proach and with the availability of modern, 
multiple-access, time-shared computer sys- 
tems capable of storing very large data bases 
and serving many users simultaneously, the 
ability to deal with many of these develop- 
ments has increased greatly. 

Despite the variations in government 
agency missions and in the information sub- 
stance required, there is considerable dupli- 
cation and overlap in information require- 
ments, processes, and problems faced within 
and among the many agencies of govern- 
ment. A great fragmentation of effort has 
been expended to deal with the information 
management problem through the creation 
of numerous information systems and cen- 
ters to serve a wide variety of special pur- 
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poses at all levels of government. This ex- 
perience has led to the natural evolution of 
the concept of an “information community.” 
The members of a given information com- 
munity would share their common needs for 
information substance, analyses, and proc- 
essing. This paper will develop the concept 
of an information community and describe 
some explicit efforts directed toward em- 
ploying the systems approach for better in- 
formation management in various Federal 
communities, 

In order to create a mechanism for insur- 
ing that the significant and interrelated ele- 
ments of the information management prob- 
lem are considered in a complete and inte- 
grated fashion, the systems approach is vital. 
The systems approach calls for analysis of 
the entire problem in a community to draw 
together the elements that must interact 
effectively for integrated information man- 
agement. This analysis, expressed in narra- 
tive, diagrammatic, and quantitative terms, 
should be supported by the application of the 
tools of management science and operations 
research. The need for this approach will be 
revealed in this paper by the citation or de- 
scription of various independent and com- 
munity efforts being experienced in Federal, 
State, and local governments. 


FEDERAL INFORMATION COMMUNITIES: THE 
SYSTEMS APPROACH 


(By Willard Fazar, Executive Office of the 
President, Bureau of the Budget, Office of 
Management and Organization, prepared 
for delivery at the 1966 annual meeting of 
The American Political. Science Associa- 
tion, New York City, Sept. 6-10, 1966) 


(Norz.—The views expressed in this paper 
are solely those of the author and do not 
necessarily reflect the views of the Bureau 
of the Budget.) 

This paper is intended to illuminate the 
complex problem of advancing information 
management in government, It will focus on 
efforts in the Federal Government and inter- 
relate them to the efforts and needs of State 
and local governments. It will present the 
systems concept as an effective approach for 
moving toward more effective and coordi- 
nated information management within and 
among government information communi- 
ties. 

Information is a primary resource for 
prosecuting the missions and for achieving 
the objectives of all levels of government. 
Getting the right information to the right 
people at the right time is the goal toward 
which we must progress for the benefit of all 
types of management action and decision- 
making in government. The need for im- 
provement has been dramatized through 
such descriptions of the problem as “the in- 
formation dilemma,” “the information 
erisis,” “the information explosion,” the in- 
formation revolution,” and “the paperwork 
Jungle.“ The problem is so large in scope 
and so great in complexity that it defies de- 
scription in a few pages of text. 

Nevertheless, with your forebearance, what 
is being done and what should be done to 
achieve the information management ad- 
vancements essential for more effective man- 
agement and decision-making within and 
among the various levels of government— 
Federal, State, and local—will be synopsized 
in the text that follows. 

THE SETTING 

The urgency for better information man- 
agement in government is emphasized by a 
variety of significant and continuing develop- 
ments that make up the setting for today’s 
information predicament. Many of these de- 
velopments are so intertwined that they 
prod each other onward further to confound 
the information management problem. A 
brief review of some of these developments 
may help you to appreciate their impact on 
the information quandary that has grown 
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faster than our capacity to cope with it. 
For example: 

The growth of new knowledge. For many 
decades we have experienced an exponential 
growth of new knowledge. This growth is 
reflected by the increases in average hold- 
ings at ten university libraries founded be- 
fore 1831. Their average holdings have 
doubled every 16 years, from about 12,000 
volumes in 1835 to 200,000 volumes in 1900 
to more than 1,000,000 volumes in 1940, and 
over 2,000,000 volumes today. 

The accelerated pace of change. Since 
World War II, the pace of change, sometimes 
described as “the collapse of time,“ has ac- 
celerated beyond the wildest dreams of our 
forefathers. Almost daily, we create more 
significant innovations than could have 
been expected in an entire lifetime before 
the nineteenth century. Such innovations, 
changes, and “discoveries” spread over many 
fields that bear on man's behavior, stand- 
ards, and way of life—and include not only 
the fields of missilry, aviation, and space but 
also medicine, land and sea transportation, 
communication, and education. The rising 
velocity of change challenges the capacity of 
today’s managers to deal with today’s dy- 
namic issues, and to make the quality of de- 
cisions in the future for which they have 
traditionally won acclaim in the past. 

The mushrooming of research and devel- 
opment. Federal expenditures for research 
and development have jumped more than 
150-fold in less than two decades—from $100 
million in 1949 to nearly $16 billion in 1966 
and 1967. This rise has been accompanied 
by a corresponding increase in published 
scientific journals, technical reports, new 
books, and monographs. The world-wide 
number of scientific journals has grown from 
eight in 1700 to 100 in 1800, 10,000 in 1900 
to well over 100,000 today. Some 100,000 
technical reports are published each year in 
the United States as a result of Federally- 
sponsored R & D efforts. Between 1958 and 
1962, the Senate Committee on Government 
Operations examined the information prob- 
lem as related to research and development, 
and published several reports and prints with 
recommendations for improvement? Many 
leading R & D administrators agreed with 
testimony presented to the effect that if a 
project would cost less than $100,000 to com- 
plete, it was cheaper to duplicate the work 
than to learn whether it had been done 
before or was being done elsewhere. 

The electronic computer and communica- 
tions breakthroughs. Our capacity to store, 
process, and transmit vast quantities of in- 
formation has advanced remarkably over the 
past decade. The number of computers 
used for handling and processing informa- 
tion in the executive branch of the Federal 
Government climbed from one in 1951 to 
more than 2,600 today. Continuing ad- 
vancements are being made in computer 
speeds, in storage and processing capability, 
in reduction of size, and in economy so that 
the growth in number to be used in the 
United States is estimated to exceed 80,000 
by 1975. We are moving rapidly toward 
the widespread application of time-sharing 
of individual computers. Multiple-access to 
a single computer by a widespread variety of 
users who have remote but direct access 
terminals is now being practiced. Exten- 
sions under way in the state of this art will 


Bibliography in an Age of Science, Rid- 
enour, Shaw, and Hill, University of Illinois 
Press, 1951, ` 

The Exponential Curve of Science,” Derek 
de Solla Price, Discovery, June 1956. 

Fox example, Interagency Coordination of 
Information, Hearings before the Subcom- 
mittee on Reorganization and International 
Organizations of the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, 87th Congress, Sec- 
ond Session, Sept. 21, 1962. 
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benefit both large and small users on either 
a continuous or an occasional basis. 

In the words of William T. Knox,“ “Part 
cause, and part effect of the tremendous 
growth rate shown above are the improve- 
ments (past and future) in computers. The 
size of computers will probably decrease by 
a factor of about 1,000 by 1980. Computer 
speeds will increase to a level of about one 
billion operations per second by 1980, and 
the cost per operation will have decreased by 
a factor of about 200 from present levels. 

“Well before 1980, computers will be small, 
powerful, and inexpensive. Computing 
power will be available to anyone who needs 
it, or wants it, or can use it. The new situa- 
tion will accent personal rather than organi- 
zatlonal use. In many cases the user will 
have a small personal console connected to 
a large, central computing facility; in other 
cases he may have a small personal computer. 
Corresponding developments in man- 
machine interaction, such as in program- 
ming language and in display equipment, 
will make it as easy to learn to use the new 
computers as to learn to drive a car. 

“A leading computer manufacturer has re- 
cently announced the commercial availabil- 
ity of a new type of direct access computer 
memory. The memory will hold (about) 
one-thousandth of the world’s recorded in- 
formation. Further increases in comptuer 
memory size and speed of access will un- 
doubtedly occur by 1980. 

“There appears, then, the possibility that 
a reasonable number of direct access com- 
puters will suffice to store and process in ‘real 
time,’ all the significant information now 
in the world's libraries.” 

Do not let the computer fool you, however, 
by believing it is the panacea for information 
management. It is just one of very many 
elements in the cycle of information flow for 
which more effective management is neces- 
sary. In a 1965 report to the Director of 
the Office of Science and Technology (by the 
OST Panel on Scientific and Technical Com- 
munications, J. C. R. Lichlider, Chairman, 
Feb, 8, 1965), these statements were pre- 
sented: “During the course of our study, 
we detected a tendency toward polarization 
of attitude toward machines that process 
information, particularly toward digital 
computers. The polarization seems to us 
to be potentially dangerous and costly. We 
should like to say a word, here, against it. 
Some speak as though Computers were going, 
all by themselves, to solve the problems of 
the information explosion. For a long time, 
we shall be dealing with systems that include 
men as well as machines, Certainly, the sys- 
tems have to be planned and designed by 
men, and the computers have to be pro- 
grammed by men. In short, computers offer 
no magical solutions, but they are poten- 
tially such useful tools it would be very 
wrong to fail to exploit them.” 

Similar advancements to those made by 
computers have been made and are continu- 
ing to be made in the field of communica- 
tions, Immediate world-wide transmittal of 
information has become possible through 
many innovations in electronic communica- 
tion. The communications satellite (COM- 
SAT) is one great step forward here, but 
great gains are under development to im- 
prove all forms of electronic transmittal of 
information in terms of faster speed, lower 
costs, and other features. The National 
Communication System and other major na- 
tional systems are being developed to allow 
immediate transfer of information to termi- 
nals throughout the United States. 

The explosion of documentation. In addi- 
tion to the gains in published documents 
already noted, a probable equivalent out- 


+The New Look in Information Systems, 
William T. Knox, U.S. Office of Science and 
Technology, July 1966. 
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burst has occurred in the volume of unpub- 
lished documents—those used for adminis- 
tering the operations of organizations and 
those used for substantive information re- 
porting in various forms. In the field of 
foreign affairs, for example, about two years 
ago the annual volume of such documents 
for the State Department was placed at 
about 32,000 files full—and growing. It was 
estimated that original items and distributed 
copies of State Department communications 
numbered 64 million. The numbers included 
over 90,000 memoranda of conversation, 
nearly 200,000 personnel action forms, over 
1,000,000 operations memoranda, over 1,000,- 
000 reports to and from other agencies, and 
over 10,000,000 visas and related documents. 
The explosion in documentation is abetted 
by most of the developments described in 
this section. 

The expansion and increasing complexity 
of governmental responsibilities. Govern- 
mental missions and responsibilities have 
been greatly expanded in recent years, and 
capacity to prosecute them has been strained 
by increasing complexity and interdepend- 
ency at all levels—internationally, nationally, 
and locally. International changes resulted 
in the creation of 57 new countries since 
1948—covering the alphabet from Algeria to 
Zambia. This development has had a signifi- 
cant impact on the responsibilities of the 
United Nations and on all U.S. foreign af- 
fairs agencies, creating an unavoidable in- 
crease in number of U.S. embassies.and basic 
consular activities, not to mention the in- 
crease in complexity of foreign affairs policy- 
making and related activities. 

The institution of more and more Federal 
programs requiring interagency and inter- 
governmental participation and collabora- 
tion presents numerous complications for the 
development of integrated information man- 
agement for those programs. The War on 
Poverty program involves participation by a 
multitude of Federal agencies (led by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and includ- 
ing the Departments of Housing and Urban 
Development, Labor, Health, Education and 
Welfare, Agriculture, and others), as well as 
State and local governments and private 
sector organizations. Numerous other na- 
tional interagency, intergovernmental pro- 
grams include civil rights, transportation, 
water pollution, atomic energy, education, 
health, etc. 

The upward thrust of Federal grants in 
aid to States and localities, from $4.1 billion 
in 1957 to $14.6 billion in 1967, has raised 
the obligation of all levels of U.S. Govern- 
ment to coordinate interrelated activities 
necessary to gain the benefits for which the 
grants are made. Such grants accent the sig- 
nificance of intergovernmental information 
exchange, collaboration, and management. 
They foster the development of partnerships 
within and among the different levels of 
government in the United States. As the 
President urged in his 1966 State of the Union 
Message, we must “move on to develop a cre- 
ative federalism to best use the wonderful 
diversity of our institutions and our people 
to solve these problems and to fulfill the 
dreams of the American people.“ 

The institution and spread of the Plan- 
ning-Programming-Budgeting System. On 
August 25, 1965, the President directed his 
Cabinet and agency heads to work with the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget to 
adopt the new Planning-Programming- 
Budgeting System (PPBS). This system, ini- 
tiated by the Department of Defense, was 
described by the President to be aimed at 
finding new ways to do new jobs faster, bet- 
ter, less expensively; to insure sounder judg- 
ment through more accurate information; 
to pinpoint those things we ought to do 
more, and to spotlight those things we ought 
to do less; to make our decision-making 
process as up to date as our space-exploring 
equipment; in short, we want to trade in 
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our surreys for automobiles, our old cannon 
for new missiles.” In this regard, the Presi- 
dent also stated “our Judgment is no bet- 
ter than our information. It will insure a 
much sounder judgment through more ac- 
curate information.” As a major tool for 
more effective management and decision- 
making, PPBS requires explicit information 
on objectives, alternatives, resources, criteria, 
and estimates of cost-benefit ratios—short- 
range and long-range. Interest in PPBS is 
spreading widely and rapidly as an increas- 
ing number of States, counties, cities, and 
foreign countries are studying the develop- 
ment and application of PPBS for the bene- 
fit of their jurisdictions. One key to PPBS 
is information. The success of PPBS for all 
jurisdictions will depend on the type, qual- 
ity, coordination, and timing of the informa- 
tion flow as well as on advancements made in 
comprehensive information management, 

Dispersal and duplication of information 
system and center projects. For some years, 
a growing fragmentation of effort and re- 
sources has been applied to design, develop, 
and operate information systems and cen- 
ters by various levels and locations of gov- 
ernment. A large number of Federal infor- 
mation centers have been established and 
more of them are being developed to serve 
both general and specific purposes, Very 
many State and local governments are de- 
veloping and operating information centers 
with sponsorship through Federal grants or 
through funds acquired from local sources 
only. Most State and local information proj- 
ects are intended to serve particular pur- 
poses, like urban planning and development, 
local ‘transportation, land-use, etc. Each 
project tends to go its course separately 
from other projects that may be interrelated, 
that serve a similar purpose, or with which 
profitable trade-offs could be made based 
on exchange of knowledge and experience. 
A recent survey of “Urban Planning Sys- 
tems Activity” "—just one of many areas to 
be covered by any total inventory—identified 
58 projects under way in various States and 
communities of the United States, to serve 
a myriad of specific purposes such as plan- 
ning, administration, transportation, law en- 
forcement, education, etc. Under the State 
Technical Services Act of 1965, all States can 
solicit, and most States have solicited, Fed- 
eral grants to support the establishment of 
statewide scientific and technological in- 
formation centers. i 

The increasing interdependencies among 
disciplines, agencies, governments, and sec- 
tors. As Vice President Humpurey stated as 
a Senator in 1964, “the impact of change has 
drawn sectors of our society together into 
a status of closed interdependents, and the 
problems of one sector are inextricably con- 
nected to and interwoven with the problems 
of another sector. Consequently, the major 
problems of our society cut across sector 
lines and demand that information man- 
agement and decision-aiding techniques be 
structured to permit an interdisciplinary ap- 
proach on an intersector basis.“ Recogni- 
tion of these interdependencies continues to 
mount as improved knowledge, education, 
transportation, and communication bring all 
people and organizations on earth closer and 
closer together. 


THE FEDERAL GRANT-IN-AID INFORMATION 
SITUATION 
Great increases in the number, complex- 
ity, and costs of Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams creates an urgent need for improved 
information management within and among 
the various levels of government involved. 


Summary Report of Urban Planning In- 
formation Systems Activity, Clark D. Rogers, 
American Institute of Planners, 1966. 

Breaking the Information Barriers,” Vol. 
110, p. 21940-21944, Congressional Record, 
Sept. 10, 1964. 
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Much work must be done to identify and 
structure the ingredients necessary for ef- 
fective information communication and 
management—to develop a system of com- 
patible information systems and centers for 
coordinating the intergovernmental require- 
ments of communities participating in the 
grant-in-aid programs. In his 1966 Budget 
Message, the President said: 

“Many of our critical new programs in- 
volve the Federal Government in joint ven- 
tures with State and local governments in 
thousands of communities throughout the 
Nation, The success or failure of those pro- 
grams depends largely on timely and effec- 
tive communications and on readiness for 
action on the part of both Federal agencies 
in the field and State and local governmental 
units. We must strengthen the coordina- 
tion of Federal programs in the field. We 
must open channels of responsibility. We 
must give more freedom of action and judg- 
ment to the people on the firing line. We 
must help State and local governments. to 
deal more effectively with Federal agencies, 
We must see that information gets to the 
field and to cooperating State and local gov- 
ernments, promptly and accurately.” 

The Bureau of the Budget's viewpoint was 
expressed last month by Harold Seidman, 
the Bureau’s Assistant Director for Manage- 
ment and Organization, in an address on 
the “Coordination of Federal Grant-in-Aid 
Programs” before the National Legislative 
Conference in Portland, Maine. Mr. Seid- 
man made these enlightening statements: 

“If we only can find the right formula for 
coordination, we can reconcile the irrecon- 
cilable, harmonize competing and wholly 
divergent interests, overcome the irration- 
alities in our government structures, and 
make the hard policy decisions. . (Coordi- 
nation) assumes at least some community 
of interests with respect to basic goals. 
Without such a community of interests, 
there can be no effective coordination 
State and local governments are hard put 
even to keep track of the almost 400 sub- 
categories or separate authorizations for the 
expenditure of Federal funds under various 
grant-in-aid programs . . Coordination of 
Federal grant-in-aid programs is a com- 
plex and continuing process involving verti- 
cal and horizontal communications among 
and between Federal agencies, State and lo- 
cal governments and their various agencies 
and actions at each level of government sep- 
arately and in conjunction with other 
levels . . . I am convinced that if the job 
is performed well at the local level it will 
contribute more to the effective coordination 
of programs at the Federal level than any 
other action that could be taken. . Many 
communities have no mechanism for col- 
lecting current information about the flow 
of Federal grant funds into their local agen- 
cies, much less for coordinating such pro- 
grams ... We must clear some of the brush 
out of what has been called the Federal 
grant-in-aid jungle We are making 
progress, but much more needs to be done 
to improve communications both among 
Federal agencies and with heads of general 
units of local government . The Federal 
Government can and should do more to 
support the efforts to enhance the quality 
of State and local administration.” 

On August 10, 1966, Senator Epwarp M. 
KENNEDY addressed the Senate 7 on the “need 
to build an effective communication system 
between local, State and Federal levels of 
government.“ He said: 

“The relationship between the Federal 
Government and State and local govern- 
ments is an increasing paradox: As more and 
more Federal programs become available, 
State and local governments become less and 
less able to sort them out and decide which 


1 Congressional Record, p. 18930-18933, Au- 
gust 10, 1966. ’ 
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ones could help them most. The Federal 
programs are beneficial; the State and local 
governments want to benefit from them. 
But the very proliferation of Federal pro- 
grams is bewildering to the local communi- 
ties for which they are designed. And this 
bewilderment is working against the creative 
federalism which President Johnson spoke 
of 2 years ago in a historic speech at Ann 
Arbor, Michigan: A federalism based on local 
initiative, Federal support, and close coop- 
eration between Washington and city 
hall 


“Government action based upon inade- 
quate information is wasteful and costly. It 
is costly to the American taxpayer whose 
money is not wisely or effectively spent; it is 
costly to the communities who are denied 
benefits or delayed in getting them; and it is 
costly to the Nation as a whole when hap- 
hazard and ill-informed decisions result in a 
misallocation of resources. 

“There is no question that we need a more 
effective communications system between the 
various levels of government. Let it will not 
be easy to achieve one, because the increase 
in the number and scope of Federal programs 
is staggering to contemplate .. . 

“In short, we are faced with a crisis in 
communication 

We don't need more books, we need 
handier information. And we need to co- 
ordinate what is becoming a massive effort in 
duplication of activity, each bit helpful, but 
not sufficient. We need a single source of 
detailed information, bringing together the 
piecemeal information projects presently 
going on, available through a modern infor- 
mation retrieval system, operated on a de- 
centralized basis, to which officials can turn 
to identify their options and to select the 
best of available Federal programs. 

“An information system of the type I pro- 
pose need not be limited solely to offering 
data on Federal programs. By keeping a 
record of the projects and programs carried 
out in the various communities, it should be 
possible for communities to learn from the 
system what programs other communities 
are developing and profit from their 
experiences. .. 

“I am hopeful .. . it will be possible to 
place into operation an advanced informa- 
tion system providing State and local execu- 
tives with the kind of information they need 
to make informed decisions leading to maxi- 
mum satisfaction of community needs 
through the fullest utilization of Federal 
programs of assistance. Such a system could 
make a tremendous contribution to our goal 
of a better society.” 


SOME BASIC TERMS 


Is there any difference between “informa- 
tion management” and “management infor- 
mation”? What is meant by “information 
community”? “What is a system“? The 
following interpretations are offered to help 
us gain á common understanding of their 
meaning in the context of this paper: 

Information management: The coordina- 
tion and systematization of all elements in- 
volved in the generation, handling, and flow 
of all forms of information between sources 
and users—including the identification of 
requirements and all processes employed 
from collection, transmission, indexing, and 
filing or storing through retrieval, hand or 
computer processing, reporting, routing or 
dissemination, and updating and purging. 

Management information: That Informa- 
tion required by managers to evaluate and 
control their organization’s progress and to 
substantiate their formulation of judgments 
for executing their decision-making and 
managerial responsibilities. This term is, 
therefore, less comprehensive than the term 
“Information management.” 

Information community: A group of Goy- 
ernment agencies that jointly require an 
identical category of information and that 
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may be characterized by similarity of need 
to apply particular information-management 
practices and to solve particular information 
handling problems. 

System: A set of interdependent elements 

to interact harmoniously and ef- 

fectively to serve one or more specific pur- 
poses. The elements include: 

1. People and organizations. 

2. Software methods, processes, proce- 
dures, and techniques. 

3. Hardware equipment and facilities. 

4. An integrating and regulating mech- 
anism for effective system operation, 

THE SYSTEMS CONCEPT 


Acceptance of the interpretations just 

given leads to the conclusion that any effort 
to design and develop an information- 
Management or management information 
system should take into account, structure, 
and interrelate the many elements that 
would constitute the total system in opera- 
tion. The systems concept envisions a total 
approach in place of the more usual partial 
approach. 
An information management system Is 
conceived to have several dimensions each 
comprised of a variety of elements. This 
concept applies whether a system is designed 
for a single organization or agency or for a 
community of agencies. The dimensions to 
be considered for an information manage- 
ment system should include: 

The categories-of-information dimension. 

The organizational dimension. 

The functions-served dimension. 

The information-handling processes and 
practices dimension. 

The equipment or hardware dimension. 

All large systems are multi-dimensional in 
terms of organizations, methods, and equip- 
ment. But there is a common tendency to 
consider a system on the basis of one dimen- 
sion at a time and to overlook the vital inter- 
actions between a given dimension and its 
elements and the interrelated dimensions 
and their elements. In the same sense that 
the elements in one dimension must work 
compatibly together for total system success, 
so must the various dimensions work in har- 
mony and compatibility. It is unfortunate 
how many persons concelve an information 
system as involving only the equipment or 

computer dimention—and confine their 
thinking and actions to the matter of fast 
and effective machine storage and retrieval 
of whatever information now flows through 
an organization. 

To be effective, an information system 
should be based on consideration of all of 
the elements in the cycle of information 
flow, many of which precede the determina- 
tion of proper inputs into equipment used 
and succeed the receipt of outputs from the 
equipment, e.g., computer print-outs, The 
principal objective of an information man- 
agement system is to integrate and regulate 
what must be done to attain a better match- 
ing between that information the ultimate 
user or decision-maker receives and that in- 
formation he requires. Nearly all decision- 
makers are faced with a comparable problem, 
a flood of information documents contain- 
ing much peripheral or unnecessary infor- 
mation along with no information on cer- 
tain vital ingredients needed to formulate a 
given decision. This is often described as 
the “too much garbage and too many gaps” 
problem—a problem that every information 
system development effort should aim to 
alleviate. 

The systems concept and approach re- 
quires the application of systems analysis— 
ideally as a precedent to the system-design 
effort and with continuity throughout the 
subsequent stages of development and op- 
eration. S. analysis, a basic ingredient 
of PPBS decision-making, is equally signif- 
icant for the development of effective in- 
formation management systems. Systems 
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analysis includes five basic elements that 


must be identified, diagnosed, and interre-. 


lated to provide a basis for either PPBS or 
information management decislons—objec- 
tives, alternatives, costs or resource esti- 
mates, models, and criterla. The purpose of 
systems analysis Is to arrive at estimates of 
the cost-effectiveness of different possible 
management actions—and to provide an im- 
proved basis for the allocation of always lim- 
ited resources. Because of the size and com- 
plexity of the information management 
problem, operations research is an urgent 
requirement to apply necessary interdis- 
ciplinary skills and quantification tools for 
finding solutions. 


INFORMATION COMMUNITIES AND PRACTICES 


The great fragmentation of effort that con- 
tinues to be expended to deal with the in- 
formation management problem has led to 
the natural evolution of the “information 
community” concept. This concept is de- 
sirable for the development of compatible 
and efficient information systems to satisfy 
the information needs within and among 
agencies and governments, Past and present 
activities to improve management informa- 
tion and information management in many 
government information communities are 
leading toward the development of commu- 
nity information systems. 

There is growing recognition that regard- 
less of differences in missions and locations 
of different government organizations, a high 
degree of commonness exists in the informa- 
tion substance required and in the handling 
and processing practices and problems of a 
given information community. Last year the 
Senate Committee on Government Opera- 
tions “urged that agencies act like a com- 
munity in meeting their joint responsibil- 
ities. Many communities exist. These 
communities may be pictured as a series of 
concentric circles within one vast circle— 
the Government of the United States.” This 
Committee also stated, “It is not enough that 
each Federal Department have a modern in- 
formation system. Each such system must 
be a system of subsystems which link to- 
gether the major components of the agency— 
its bureaus, divisions, institutes, and other 
subunits. In turn, each department's sys- 
tem should be part of a ‘system of Federal 
systems’ with maximum compatibility and 
convertibility.” This “system of systems” 
approach is equally desirable to develop an 
interlocking set of systems to benefit inter- 
governmental information communities. 

A brief description of some examples of 
Federal activities directed toward these ends 
in various information communities, may be 
helpful to improve your understanding and 
to encourage your helpful assistance, if pos- 
sible, to alleviate the information dilemma. 

The Scientific and technological informa- 
tion community. Much of today’s activity 
to develop information systems and centers 
emanates from the attention and actions in 
this community. The great increase in Fed- 
eral research and development expenditures 
since 1940 brought serious attention in the 
late 50's to the information crisis here. In 
December 1958, the President's Science Advi- 
sory Committee reported on “Improving the 
Availability of Scientific and Technical In- 
formation in the United States.” Following 
the Committee’s recommendation, the Pres- 
ident directed the National Science Founda- 
tion to “take the leadership in bringing 
about the effective coordination of the vari- 
ous scientific activities within the Federal 
Government.” An Executive order in March 
1959 established the Federal Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology (FCST) to promote 
closer cooperation among Federal agencies 


Summary of Activities toward Inter- 
agency Coordination, Report No. 369, Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
June 24, 1965. 
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in planning their research and development 

. Actions were undertaken in 1961 
by the President's Special Assistant for Sci- 
ence and Technology, as Chairman of the 
Federal Council for Sclence and Technology, 
to improve the management and communica- 
tion of scientific and technological informa- 
tion among Federal agencies. Since 1962, 
the Committee on Scientific and Technolog- 
ical Information (COSATI) under FCST has 
served as the primary coordinating mech- 
anism for progress in this community. 
COSATI, with assistance by the Systems 
Development Corporation, is developing a 
“national information system network” de- 
signed to serve not only the needs of Federal 
users of scientific and technological infor- 
mation but also the needs of users in the 
industrial and private sector. 

The bio-medical information community. 
The National Library of Medicine provides 
significant cataloging, indexing, and ab- 
stracting services for easy identification of 
published, world-wide bio-medical informa- 
tion. For many years the Library’s publica- 
tion Index Medicus has served the medical 
profession effectively as a principal referral 
source of published information. In the 
past, this index was prepared principally by 
hand. In 1964, the Library placed the Med- 
ical Literature Analysis and Retrieval System 
(MEDLARS) into operation. MEDLARS 
automates the preparation of Inder Medicus 
from tapes to print-outs. Significant advan- 
tages are being reaped from MEDLARS in 
terms of speed and accuracy for the publica- 
tion of comprehensive indices to the medical 
literature and for the storage and retrieval 
of bibliographic data on demand. Despite 
a large initial investment in automation 
hardware, it is likely to bring significant 
cost reductions for processing the sizable 
volume of bio-medical literature. The Na- 
tional Institutes of Health are setting up 
specialized information centers to provide 
users in different bio-medical flelds with 
the particular information, evaluations of 
information, and sources of such informa- 
tion as needed. For example, the National 
Institute of Mental Health has established 
a National Clearing House for Mental Health 
Information. 

The economic and statistical information 
community. The Bureau of the Budget has 
completed a detailed study and review of 
factors bearing on the establishment of a 
National Data Center for the preservation, 
storage, and retrieval of statistics generated 
and used by Federal agencies. This effort 
under the Bureau’s Office of Statistical 
Standards is aligned with its responsibility 
for Federal statistical and economic data 
collection activities. The information sys- 
tem and center needs of this community 
will be presented at greater length during 
this Panel by my companion-speaker, Dr. 
Charles C. Holt. 

The anti-poverty information community. 
This community requires the advancement 
and integration of information management 
practices and techniques for the prosecu- 
tion and evaluation of a great variety of 
programs under the responsibility of all levels 
of government—and of very many organiza- 
tions in the private sector. The War on 
Poverty program constitutes a principal ef- 
fort in the development of the Great Society 
for our Nation. Under the Economic Op- 
portunity Act of 1964, the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO) was established to elim- 
inate the paradox of poverty in the midst 
of plenty in this Nation.” The Act au- 
thorized the establishment of an Informa- 
tion Center “to insure that all Federal pro- 
grams related to the purposes of this Act 
are utilized to the maximum extent possible, 
and to insure that information concerning 
such programs and other relevant informa- 
tion is readily available in one place 

The OEO anti-poverty information system 
and center in operation today could become 
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a significant mechanism for the integrated 
management and evaluation of the basic 
socio-economic information on the poverty 
Pp needed by all levels of government, 
their agencies, and participating organiza- 
tions in the private sector. OEO’s informa- 
tion system and center development ef- 
fort began with the cataloging® of over 200 
anti-poverty programs under the responsi- 
bility of 19 Federal agencies. The OEO In- 
formation Center is developing a computer- 
stored data base covering some 140 of these 
programs on a county-by-county basis. 
Through this information system, and its 
merging of Interagency files, OEO is aiming 
to serve the anti-poverty information com- 
munity through a capacity to pull out and 
disseminate quickly the needed information, 
number, data, and socio-economic statistics 
on those programs. Some requests from oth- 
er Federal and local agencies have been 
successfully satisfied. 

Information for sound evaluation of anti- 
poverty progress is a major objective of the 
Information Center. The establishment of 
a data base for the comprehensive poverty 
program along the lines just indicated, makes 
it possible to develop additional quantitative 
tools to benefit the anti-poverty information 
community. Effort is under way to test the 
potential impact of alternate management 
decisions, Models are being prepared for 
testing on a regional basis. In addition, OEO 
is working to develop indices of poverty to 
indicate and compare periodic changes in the 
level of poverty throughout the Nation. No 
matter how roughly initial indices may be 
calculated, they would be most helpful to 
focus anti-poverty attention on progress or 
deterioration in poverty levels for the Nation 
and for the locations to be represented by 
the indices. These efforts give evidence of 
useful systems analysis being applied by OEO 
to improve the quality of information for 
anti-poverty decision-makers. 

The military information community. 
The defense departments are implementing 
a wide variety of efforts to improve the man- 
agement and handling of military informa- 
tion. Numerous command and control in- 
formation processing systems are in opera- 
tion and others are being developed. The 
Defense Documentation Center is the princi- 
pal source of documented information cover- 
ing all defense R & D efforts. Considerable 
research effort is being sponsored by defense 
departments to advance information science 
and create new processing techniques and 
hardware, The defense departments have 
displayed significant leadership in the de- 
sign, development, and successful operation 
of community information systems through 
the application of operations research and 
systems analysis. 

The foreign affairs information community. 
The problem of systematizing the flow of for- 
eign affairs information has been studied 
time and again in recent years by the State 
Department and other agencies having re- 
sponsibilities requiring information from for- 
eign sources. During 1963, the Department 
of State initiated action for the foreign af- 
fairs community by requesting Bureau of 
the Budget assistance. In 1965, a pioneer- 
ing interagency project was sponsored to con- 
duct the first stage of an effort to modernize 
the flow of handling of information for deci- 
sion-making officials of four foreign affairs 
agencies—the Department of State, the 
Agency for International Development, 
USIA, and the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. This project, sponsored joint- 
ly by the four agencies and the Bureau of 
the Budget, established a mechanism for 
closer interagency communication and co- 


» Catalogue of Federal Programs for In- 
dividual and Community Improvement, Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity, Dec. 15, 1965. 
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ordination on common information manage- 
ment problems. It identified and recom- 
mended numerous short-term information- 
handling improvements for participating 
agencies; developed a concept for a system 
of information systems recommended for 
longer-range installation; and created a man- 
agement information system for improved 
technical assistance project control. A num- 
ber of the short-term improvements are being 
implemented by the agencies. Toward the 
end of 1965, agreement was reached to con- 
tinue the interagency effort under the leader- 
ship of the State Department with continu- 
ing participation by interagency staff and 
guidance by the Bureau of the Budget. Dur- 
ing 1966, the State Department established a 
Substantive Information Systems Office with 
responsibility to extend this effort to develop 
a system of compatible information manage- 
ment systems for the Federal generators and 
users of substantive foreign affairs informa- 
tion. 

The legal information community. All 
agencies of all governments are members of 
the legal information community. Since 
every decision by every manager in govern- 
ment must be within the constraints of the 
law, agency heads must lean on their legal 
counselors for advice and opinions about the 
lawfulness of many of their decisions and 
actions. The determination of legal ap- 
propriateness of many proposed actions can 
take hours or days of precious professional 
time for manual searching of statutes and 
precedent decisions in order to formulate 
legal judgments, A system has been devel- 
oped, under the Air Force Accounting and 
Finance Center in Denver, with help from 
the Health Law Center of Pittsburgh Uni- 
versity, for automatically storing, searching, 
and retrieving legal information required by 
government lawyers. The LITE system 
(Legal Information thru Electronics) is in 
successful operation and serving well to 
reduce the research burdens of many lawyers 
in the defense departments. LITE hopes to 
serve all Federal agencies that address legal 
inquiries requiring the search and retrieval 
of information in its existing storage bank, 
Currently, LITE has the following items in 
full-text storage and available for research: 

U.S. Code through Supplement v. 

Published Comptroller General Decisions 
through Volume 44. 

Nonpublished Comptroller General De- 
cisions from 1954. 

Armed Services Procurement Regulations. 

FY 1966 Appropriation Acts. 

DOD International Law Material (NATO 
and selected Status of Forces Agreements). 

Defense Contract Audit Manual. 

Air Force Piscal Law Manual. 

The Bureau of the Budget is considering 
action to augment Government-wide use of 
the LITE system and to extend LITE’s cov- 
erage to include documents and products not 
in the existing system—for the further bene- 
fit of this community. 


SUMMARY COMMENTS AND OUTLOOK 


We have just reviewed the information 
dilemma and the challenge it presents to all 
levels and locations of government for the 
advancement of their management and de- 
cision-making capacity. This paper has at- 
tempted to give you some background on the 
problem, including the instigating forces at 
play, the technologies employed, the systems 
approach, the information community con- 
cept, and examples of experience in an as- 
sortment of communities, Until recently 
most of the effort of government agencies 
was devoted to the development of individual 
and discrete systems“ to solve their im- 
mediate information problems, 

At this stage, we might be unduly critical 
of the profusion of such unconnected efforts 
to establish information systems“ to serve 
particular and urgent ad hoc needs. These 
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practices of the past, however, are probably 
more deserving of plaudits than of deroga- 
tion, Under the circumstances, the discrete 
approach offered the only practical solution 
for handling the problem. In the past, the 
pressure of need for better information to 
conduct programs and activities more ef- 
fectively and to make wiser decisions, left 
most government agencies with the choice of 
doing nothing or of proceeding to develop 
their own information-handling mechanisms 
in their own ways. 

Nevertheless, it has become increasingly ap- 
parent that further extension of the discrete 
or individualistic approach to information 
handling is not the way to go in the future. 
Instead, we must move in the direction of 
integrating separate efforts and systems to 
satisfy the common needs of different infor- 
mation communities. But here we are faced 
with new problems that require early, collab- 
orative action among units of government, 
if we are to make the information-manage- 
ment progress demanded for the future by 
the existing situation. The solutions to these 
problems will not be easy. The necessary 
coordination of closely inter-related existing 
systems will necessitate the achievement of 
such things as: 

Agreement by the agencies within a com- 
munity on their common information and 
information-handling needs. 

Establishment of comprehensive informa- 
tion on data bases for sharing by all com- 
munity members, 

Consistency of practice in identifying and 
processing of information or data. 

Development, acceptance, and use of stand- 
ard data codes and standard computer lan- 


guages, 

Administration of information and data 
servicing and processing systems and centers. 

There should be no doubt that “the co- 
ordination of systems” to benefit different 
communities is much easier said than done, 
including the matter of economic feasibility. 
Moreover, it will be important to insure con- 
sideration of all relevant factors in the de- 
velopment of comprehensive data bases and 
it will require the use of many of the tools 
from the stock of management science and 
operations research. Some effort is under 
way in some of these directions. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, for example, is 
leading a Government-wide effort toward the 
adoption of standard computer languages. 
The Bureau of the Budget is working with 
interagency groups to develop standard data 
elements and codes to insure simplified and 
common identification of the same things by 
different agencies, i.e., geopolitical designa- 
tions, personal names, business names and 
types, Government agencies and calendar 
dates. 

Those developments, successes, and prob- 
lems described in this paper could leave you 
with either a feeling of hopelessness for the 
total information management dilemma or, 
instead, with a feeling of optimism over the 
possibility of making leap-frog strides in the 
coming decade. I believe there is no choice 
between optimism and pessimism. The need 
is so great that we must assume the optimis- 
tic attitudes that lead to positive actions to 
Overcome the problem. Even the pessimist 
should at least raise the question, “How can 
we make more progress against this prob- 
lem?” 

Today we have a cornucopia of tools, both 
tried and innovative, for building more ef- 
fective information management systems to 
benefit all levels of management in meeting 
the challenge of space-age decision-making. 
Tomorrow the stockpile of tools will be re- 
fined and enlarged through the creative ef- 
fort of talented people who want to move 
forward. Assistance and support will be 
needed from each of you who has displayed 
Interest by attending this Panel or by read- 
ing this paper. 
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PESTICIDES THREATEN FUTURE 
OF HUNTING OF GAME BIRDS AND 
ANIMALS 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the 
threat to fish and wildlife posed by the 
continuing widespread use of DDT and 
other chlorinated hydrocarbons is be- 
coming more widely recognized every 
day. The long-range effects of the con- 
tinued use of these pesticides are not yet 
established. But the potential is present 
for damage to humans as well as to fish 
and wildlife. 

My proposal to restrict sale of DDT 
has brought letters from scientists and 
laymen throughout the country express- 
ing their serious concerns over the wide- 
spread, indiscriminate use of these pesti- 
cides. 

This concern is reflected in the de- 
cision of Outdoor Life, one of the Nation’s 
leading outdoor magazines, to feature a 
series of articles on the dangers of using 
certain pesticides. The first piece, 
placed in the Recorp when the DDT pro- 
posal was introduced, reported evidence 
of damage to fish life. 

The second article, in the September 
issue now on newsstands, explores the 
consequences of pesticide use for game- 
birds and game animals. It deals with 
what the authors term “the very real 
threat” these poisons pose to both man- 
kind and the future of hunting. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article on pesticides, written by Dr. David 
B. Peakall and Ben East, be printed in 
the Rercorp, so that those concerned 
about the problem will have an oppor- 
tunity to read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ler’s Nor KILL OURSELVES—PART 2: THE 
THREAT TO HUNTING 
IF PESTICIDE USE GOES UNCHECKED, GAME MAY 

BE TOO SCARCE TO HUNT OR UNSAFE TO EAT 

(By Dr. David B. Peakall and Ben East) 

(In Part One of Let's Not Kill Ourselves” 
in Outdoor Life last month, Dr. Peakall, a 
biochemist at the State University of New 
York in Syracuse and a research associate of 
the Laboratory of Ornithology at Cornell 
University, and Ben East, Outdoor Life’s 
senior field editor, reviewed the effects of 
pesticides on fish and fishing. That article 
and this one are based on extensive investi- 
gations, including a survey of the game and 
fish departments of each of the 50 States. 
Here in Part 2, the authors present their 
findings on the consequences of pesticides 
for game birds and game animals, and the 
very real threat the poisons pose to the fu- 
ture of hunting—and man.) 

In the spring of 1964, Dan Berger, making 
an investigation for the University of Wis- 
consin, went on an unusual hunt. He car- 
ried no gun and did not intend to kill any- 
thing. He was searching for active, occu- 
pied nests of the peregrine falcon, or duck 
hawk, the fearless, death-dealing bird of 
prey that has been prized by falconers since 
the beginning of the sport. 

Berger spent five months in the field, cov- 
ering the entire range of the peregrine in 
the northeastern U.S. and eastern Canada 
south of the St. Lawrence, and checking all 
the sites where the birds were known to have 
nested in the past. He did not find a single 
occupied nest. On the basis of his survey 
and other evidence, ornithologists now agree 
that the duck hawk has disappeared totally 
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from a part of the continent where 200 to 300 
pairs had nested hardly more than 10 years 
ago. 

Much the same thing is happening to two 
other predatory birds, the bald eagle and the 
osprey, and for the same reason. Pesticide 
residues, reaching these birds through their 
food chain, are wiping them out. 

The bald eagle is in serious trouble in the 
eastern half of this country and Canada. 
The number of n pairs has dropped 
sharply, and many that nest fail to produce 
young. In one recent case in Ontario, only 
one eaglet was hatched from 12 active nests 
under observation. Virtually all the nests 
around Lake Michigan have failed in recent 
years. In the Southeastern states in 1963, 
reproduction was successful in only 96 out of 
230 nests. 

The story of the osprey is much the same. 
The colonies in New England and Long Is- 
land, N.Y., have shrunk to one tenth of the 
numbers present less than 20 years ago, and 
bird authorities predict that the fish hawk 
will cease to breed in the Northeastern US. 
by 1970. 

The U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
found DDT in almost all eagle carcasses it has 
examined, in fish taken from osprey nests, 
and in osprey and eagle eggs that failed to 
hatch. The peregrine disappeared too sud- 
denly for any studies to be made, but in 
England, where the same bird is now declin- 
ing at an alarming rate, pesticide residues 
are being found in dead hawks and in fertile 
eggs. There is little doubt that pesticides, 
acquired from their prey and accumulating 
in their bodies are sending all three birds 
down the road to extinction. 

These three are not of major interest to 
hunters. In fact, many sportsmen take a 
dim view of all birds of prey and would 
hardly mourn their passing if they disap- 
peared altogether. But the fate of the eagle, 
osprey, and peregrine is significant to hunt- 
ers, whether they realize it or not. These 
birds provide what is probably the best- 
proved example we have of the long-range 
effects of DDT and other pesticides on birds. 
What is happening to them can also happen 
to pheasants, quail, grouse, waterfowl, and 
other gamebirds and game animals as well. 
In some instances, it already has. 

How far things have progressed in that di- 
rection may be judged by this fact: of 2,300 
specimens of birds and mammals from 22 
states and three Canadian provinces ex- 
amined at the Fish and Wildlife Service’s re- 
search center at Patuxent, Maryland, 1,753 
were found to contain varying amounts of 
pesticide residues, 

It is harder to find proof of pesticide effects 
on gamebirds and animals than on fish. Less 
research has been undertaken, fewer outright 
kills occur, and the consequences are harder 
to trace. Dead fish in a lake or stream are 
easily seen and counted, but a game popula- 
tion may suffer a severe drop without leaving 
much to show what happened. 

Of the evidence that is available, however, 
none can be called reassuring, much is down- 
right alarming, and proved cases of kills are 
by no means lacking. 

The classic example is the fire-ant control 
program in the South a few years ago. The 
story has been told before but bears repeat- 
ing. 

Though the fire ant had been around since 
the 1920's, not until 1957 did the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture decide to go after it ina 
big way, with pesticides. A crash eradication 
program was launched, with the federal gov- 
ernment putting up $2,500,000 which was to 
be matched by state or local funds. Protests 
from state game departments and other 
agencies mounted to a national furor but 
went unheeded. By the time the program 
started to fade out, around 1960, some 
2,500,000 acres had been treated with dieldrin 
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and heptachlor at a cost of at least 
$15,000,000. 

The result was outright failure and worse. 
The fire ant was not wiped out, but wildlife 
losses were staggering. Their exact extent 
will never be known, but studies showed that 
the quail population dropped 90 to 100 per- 
cent, wild turkeys suffered severe losses, and 
coons and other animals all but disappeared 
from some areas. The consequences to win- 
tering woodcock were never measured. 

More recently, at East St. Louis, Illinois, a 
4,000-acre area, part of which had been used 
to train hunting dogs, was treated with three 
pounds of dieldrin per acre to kill Japanese 
beetles. The result was almost total an- 
nihilation of quail and rabbits. Twenty- 
seven dead bobwhites were found in one 45- 
acre field, and dead cottontails in the same 
field totaled 151. 

On July 12, U.S. Senator GAYLORD NELSON, 
of Wisconsin, introduced a bill to ban the 
sale of DDT. In a Senate speech, Sen. NEL- 
son said: “We do not know the long-term 
effect of DDT on human beings, but the 
evidence of its devastating effect on wildlife 
should be due cause for alarm. What a 
great irony it would be if, in our frantic 
efforts to kill insects, we eliminated man and 
made the world safe for bugs.” 

Robert Jantzen, chief of game manage- 
ment in Arizona, cites a flagrant case in that 
state two years ago. Somebody with a bird 
problem, real or fancied, found out that a 
chemical marketed for fly control would kill 
unwanted birds, if it was painted on surfaces 
where they alight. “As near as we can piece 
the events together, the chemical was 
painted or sprayed near grain-storage facili- 
ties and a feed lot where birds were flock- 
ing,” Jantzen says. “They picked it up 
through their feet, and 3,000 whitewing and 
mourning doves were killed.” 

Many state game departments believe 
there is greater danger from cumulative 
buildup of pesticide residues, finally cutting 
down game populations or hindering repro- 
duction, than from outright kills right after 
spraying. 

“Acute effects on fish and game are easy to 
observe, but long-term effects are difficult to 
assess,” William E. Towell, director of the 
Missouri Conservation Commission, points 
out. And a Utah biologist adds, “Too often, 
people are prone to judge the adverse effects 
of pesticides by whether they kill after the 
initial application. Where wildlife is con- 
cerned, the more important thing is how 
they affect the bird or animal later on.” 

In Wyoming, more than 500,000 acres have 
been sprayed with 2,4-D since 1952 to kill 
sagebrush, grow grass, and improve range 
lands for stock. The same kind of program 
has been carried out in many Western states. 

Last summer, after a study of one 13,000- 
acre tract, Warren Higby, a Wyoming game 
biologist, spoke at a Western states sage- 
grouse workshop in Colorado and summed 
up the consequences of the spraying in these 
words: 

“Sagebrush removal is what was at first 
suspected—the worst possible news for sage 
grouse.” 

Higby then went on to report that between 
the spring of 1961, when spraying was begun 
on this study area, and 1964, when it was 
completed, the grouse population plum- 
meted from a known 600 birds to a point 
where a winter count revealed only 12. In 
the spring of 1965, all strutting grounds were 
deserted. 

Michigan conservation officials suspect, 
but up to now have been unable to prove, 
that pesticides are a factor in a slow but 
steady drop in the pheasant population in 
some of the prime ringneck range of that 
state. They are currently conducting a 
special four-county study to determine the 
facts. 
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Of all the gamebirds of this country, prob- 
ably none is more apt to suffer from pes- 
ticide effects than the woodcock, because its 
food consists so largely of earthworms. Tests 
have shown recently that up to 35 percent 
of the DDT applied to an area may remain 
unchanged in the soil for as long as five 
years. Worms living in the contaminated 
soil pick up the poison and pass it along to 
the birds that eat them. There have been 
countless cases of robin kills after spraying 
to check Dutch elm disease, and what hap- 
pens to robins seems sure to happen to wood- 
cock as well. 

Of woodcock collected in New Brunswick 
for study in recent years, 86 out of 100 con- 
tained either DDT or heptachlor, both of 
which belong to the family of long-lasting 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. Some birds 
showed residues of both. In 1961, the levels 
found were three-tenths of a part per mil- 
lion of heptachlor and 2½0 p.p.m, of DDT. 
By 1963, they had climbed to 750 p.p.m. of 
heptachlor and 549 of DDT. 

Both of these poisons remain unchanged— 
do not disintegrate and become harmless— 
for long periods of time in soil, water, plants, 
and animals. Both can be concentrated by 
any living thing that takes them in and 
passed up the food chain as residues in 
greater and greater amounts. 

The U.S. Food and Drug Administration 
has fixed at zero the level of heptachlor per- 
mitted in meat offered for sale. In other 
words, the stuff is too dangerous for humans 
to take chances with, This means that most 
of the woodcock migrating across the eastern 
U.S. from New Brunswick, whether they are 
picking up the pesticide on their breeding 
grounds or in their wintering areas, are not 
fit for human consumption if Food and Drug 
Administration safeguards are to be heeded. 

A study of the effects of pesticides on 
pheasants has been under way in California 
since 1962, and a summary report was issued 
last fall by the Department of Fish and 
Game. The study area is one with a good 
pheasant population and large acreages of 
Tice, and it had been sprayed heavily with 
DDT and dieldrin. At the start of the study, 
nearly half of the year's hatch of young 
pheasants died before they were six weeks 
old. In mature birds, the pesticide levels 
averaged 741 p.p.m. and ranged as high as 
2,930. The Food and Drug Administration 
has set seven p.p.m. as the maximum amount 
of DDT permitted in meat sold for human 
use. 

As a result of these findings, the use of 
DDT in rice-planting operations was banned 
in 1963. Growers have cooperated, and there 
has been a marked decline in residue levels 
since. But when the situation was at its 
worst, pheasants were being hunted, and 
presumably eaten, that contained more than 
400 times as much of these residues as federal 
authorities consider safe. 

Not many pesticide studies have been made 
on game animals, including big game, 
though Missouri is now conducting research 
on the effects of pesticides on whitetail deer 
and cottontail rabbits, and in Colorado a 
similar project is under way dealing with 
mule deer, with special attention to fertility, 
reproduction, and winter survival. 

Only last fall, the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration reported that scientists from Penn- 
Sylvania University have exploded the long- 
held belief that plants cannot absorb these 
poisons from the soil. They found that even 
though a forage crop was not sprayed in the 
year of harvest, pesticides from previous 
sprayings were taken up by and distributed 
through the unsprayed plants. This means 
that deer, antelope, rabbits, and other game 
animals in sprayed areas will almost inevita- 
bly pick up and accumulate residues, 

Studies on mule deer and elk in Montana 
have already shown concentrations of DDT 
as high as 185 p.p.m. in deer stomachs a 
month after spraying, and subsequent levels 
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of up to 42 p.p.m, in animals from forests 
treated for spruce budworm. Animals from 
range lands sprayed with dieldrin for grass- 
hopper control contained up to 3910 p.p.m. 
of this even more toxic pesticide. 

The big-scale spraying program currently 
under way in some Western states, using 2,4- 
D to kill sagebrush on millions of acres as a 
means of improving the range for grazing, is 
not only posing a deadly threat to sage 
grouse but is causing no little concern among 
state game departments, outfitters, guides, 
and hunters, who fear the long-range con- 
sequences to deer and antelope. Those who 
defend the spraying say there is no risk to 
game animals, but opponents point to the 
fact that stockmen are warned to keep their 
cattle off the sprayed areas for a year. 

A spokesman for the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, which shares responsibility for the 
program with the Forest Service, told Out- 
door Life, We do keep cattle off for a year, 
not so much to protect the cattle as to give 
grass a chance to develop.” He did not deny, 
however, that the spraying may pose some 
threat to stock, and its critics contend that 
this precaution belies its harmless nature. 

“There can be no question that both deer 
and antelope are in danger from the long- 
range effects of this sagebrush spraying,” a 
Montana game official says. The treatment 
of big-game ranges with herbicides has been 
our most serious problem,” adds Harry Wood- 
ward, director of the Colorado game depart- 
ment. “In our dealings with the Bureau of 
Land Management, we oppose any spraying 
of critical winter deer range.” 

The fact that deer can also be killed out- 
right by pesticides, just as small game can, 
was proved conclusively in Mississippi in the 
summer of 1964. Sixty-one dead whitetails 
were found in an area along the Quiver River, 
17 of them around a small lake at the edge 
of a field of soybeans that had been treated 
with a chlorinated hydrocarbon insecticide. 
Examination of the carcasses left no room 
for doubt that acute pesticide poisoning had 
been the cause of death. 

As in the case of contaminated fish, the 
accumulation of pesticide residues in game- 
birds and animals raises a grave question 
for hunters, one that's entirely apart from 
the loss and damage to wildlife populations. 
Will the day come when hunting will have 
to be halted over large areas of this country 
because wild game is no longer safe to eat? 

Even the mention of such a possibility may 
sound like scare stuff, but the threat is real 
enough so that Secretary of Interior Stewart 
Udall, in a hearing before a Senate subcom- 
mittee three years ago, warned of that 
danger: “If the levels of pesticide residues in 
gamebirds continue to rise, thousands of 
acres of prime wildlife habitat may have to 
be closed to hunting.” The Secretary re- 
peated his warning in a magazine article only 
last year. 

Others concur, Some Canadian provinces 
have expressed concern over the hazard to 
woodcock, and the California Department 
of Public Health thought the ringneck sit- 
uation serious enough so that it carried out 
an investigation of residues in pheasants in 
1963. Estimating that about 75 percent of 
the game taken home by Illinois hunters 
these days contains residues of the chlori- 
nated hydrocarbons, Dr. Thomas G. Scott, 
of the Illinois Natural History Survey, warns 
that it is certainly not beyond imagination 
that specific areas might have to be closed 
to hunting as a consequence. “It may be 
better to act than to react,” he adds. 

Because of the toxic nature of these chem- 
icals and because they are so long-lasting, 
so widely distributed, and are known to build 
up and have serious cumulative effects, the 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration enforces 
strict rules governing the levels of their resi- 
dues permitted in human food sold in inter- 
state commerce, The maximum of DDT al- 
lowed in meat is seven parts per million, as 
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we mentioned earlier. In potatoes it is one 
ppm., and in milk zero, In the case of 
heptachlor, the leyel is zero in both meat 
and milk. In areas as widely separated as 
Denver, Baltimore, and the state of Wash- 
ington, dairy farmers have been compelled 
to dump thousands of pounds of milk daily 
for long periods of time when it was found 
to be contaminated. 

Keeping in mind the rules enforced in the 
case of farm products, what is the risk in 
eating game and fish carrying far higher 
levels of the poison residues? 

Fortunately, the pesticide concentrations 
are highest in fat, including that around the 
internal organs, and the bulk of such fat is 
removed in dressing and cooking. (In some 
areas of Idaho, hunters have been cautioned 
to trim away elk and deer fat before eating 
the meat, because of high concentrations of 
DDT.) And since the levels permitted in 
human food are considered safe for pro- 
longed consumption, eating an occasional 
meal contaminated above those levels prob- 
ably would not be dangerous. All the same, 
man, like the larger predators, is at the end 
of the food chain, where the accumulation 
of residues finally reached its ultimate peak, 
and it seems doubtful whether sportsmen 
would want to eat many pheasants contain- 
ing upwards of 2,000 p.p.m. of DDT if they 
knew all the facts. 

In view of the amount of hunting and 
fishing that is done and the proved ability of 
the residues to build up in everything from 
oysters to man, the argument that eating 
contaminated fish or game can’t harm hu- 
mans because they don't do it often enough 
doesn’t carry much weight either. 

There are, of course, no legal safeguards 
governing pesticide levels in game or fish, 
except in the case of fish offered for sale. 
So, unless the sportsman sends part of his 
catch or kill away for costly analysis and 
waits for the results, he has no way of know- 
ing whether it contains residues or how 
much. For that reason, if legal action ever 
becomes necessary for the sake of public 
safety, it would have to take the form of 
closing certain areas to hunting or certain 
waters to fishing. 

The theory has been advanced that all 
wildlife will ultimately become resistant to 
pesticides—something that has happened in 
a number of instances with insects—and 
therefore there is no reason for alarm. To 
refute that, it is necessary only to know how 
pesticide-resistant insect populations build 
up. Many persons believe that insects ex- 
posed to the poisons gradually acquire an 
immunity, but that is not the case. 

What actually happens is that a few in- 
dividuals, usually a fraction of one percent 
of the total, have in their bodies when 
spraying is first begun an enzyme that en- 
ables them to break down and the poison fast 
enough to avoid being harmed. They sur- 
vive while the rest die, and then produce the 
next generation, passing along this built- 
in safety factor. Because the rate of insect 
reproduction is astronomical, an immune 
race can develop very quickly, But game- 
birds and animals to say nothing of man, 
are not geared to take a 99 percent die-off 
to develop resistance. 

Despite the risks involved in the wide- 
spread and indiscriminate use of pesticides, 
it is obvious that their benefits have also 
been enormous, Health authorities have es- 
timated that in the first 10 years of its use 
DDT saved 5,000,000 lives, largely through the 
elimination of malaria. That disease has 
been ended as a serious threat in areas con- 
taining 300,000,000 persons, No one would 
belittle such tremendous gains or the bene- 
ficial role pesticides have played in forestry 
and agriculture. 

What many scientists and conservationists 
object to, and what hunters and fishermen 
need to worry about, are spraying programs 
carried out with an attitude of To hell with 
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the side effects.” As Secretary Udall told the 
Ribicoff subcommittee of the Senate in 1963, 
“Pesticides have enabled us to achieve major 
advances in many areas. The question is how 
they can be used without harm to man and 
the living natural resources on which he 
depends.“ 75 

State game departments sum up the prob- 
tem this way: pesticides are required in 
producing certain farm and forest crops, 
suppressing disease, and increasing human 
comfort. But, because their long-term 
effects on fish and wildlife.and their ulti- 
mate dangers to man himself are not yet 
known, it is imperative that their use be 
regulated, that they be applied carefully, 
precisely, and expertly in the minimum 
amounts necessary to do the job, and that 
more research be undertaken to determine 
all the consequences of their use. 

A number of state game administrators 
report that the situation has shown marked 
improvement in the past two or three years. 
California, for instance, where thousands of 
geese and hundreds of thousands of fish died 
in a single year in the past, has had only 
limited wildlife losses since 1963. 

These states are getting better coopera- 
tion from both state and federal agricultural 
agencies and from federal bureaus. Some 
have won the authority to disapprove spray- 
ing projects; others are being given more say 
in regulating pesticide use. “In March of 
1963, the Tennessee Game and Fish Com- 
mission became the nation’s first such agency 
to enter into a pesticide coordination agree- 
ment with the state Department of Agricul- 
ture,” Director Fred Stanberry told Outdoor 
Life. Several states now have similar ar- 
rangements, 

But even these states warn that they still 
lack any control over the use of the poisons 
by individual land or home owners. One 
of the major problems is the unfortunate 
theory that if one pound is good, 10 pounds 
will be 10 times as good,” says a Utah game 
biologist. 

By no means is all the harm done by big 
spraying programs. For example a Wyo- 
ming rancher used a pesticide to spray his 
cattle and then washed the equipment in a 
nearby creek. The result was a total kill of 
fish and fish food in nine miles of stream. 
In Ohio, a sheep dipper allowed toxaphene to 
get into a stream, and 18,000 fish died. A 
Wisconsin farmer cleaned his potato-spray- 
ing rig at a bridge over a trout stream, and 
trout and trout food were wiped out for miles 
below. 

“Our greatest concern lies with the small 
user where little control can be exercised,” 
says P. W. Schneider, director of the Oregon 
Game Commission. In Missouri, legislation 
that would regulate all custom spraying, 
thus bringing the small user and private 
land-owner under control, is being consid- 
ered. 

The very size of the pesticide industry, 
coupled with the fact that it has powerful 
allies in government, has made regulation 
difficult. Few persons have any idea of its 
magnitude, 

The National Wildlife Federation reported 
that, as of last year, more than 60,000 
registered pesticide formulations were on the 
market, and the chemical industry was pro- 
ducing almost 800,000,000 pounds a year. 
Retail sales now total more than $1 billion 
annually, and the trade foresees a $2 billion 
market by 1975. 

With few exceptions, the chief advocates 
of the big-scale spraying have been the in- 
dustry itself, the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, other federal bureaus, and the agri- 
culture departments of many states. 
Government agencies have turned a deaf ear 
to protests many times, as in the case of the 
fire ant fiasco, and the pesticide makers have 
scoffed repeatedly at warnings of potential 
risk, 
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Last year, for example, a large chemical 
corporation jeered at Rachel Carson this 
way: “Spring busted out all over in 1965, 
Just as it did in 1964, 1963, and even 1962. 
Trees leafed, birds sang fish leaped. Spring 
was exuberant, not the silent type of the late 
Miss Carson’s nightmares. If you've been 
waiting for the sights and sounds of spring 
to cease, take a deep breath and relax. You 
can look for even finer reruns in years to 
come.“ A Department of Agriculture spokes- 
man seconded this blithe outburst with the 
astounding statement that “Because studies 
have yielded no scientific evidence that DDT 
has caused any damage to human beings, 
there is no cause for alarm.” 

If that is true, one must wonder why the 
Food and Drug Administration has found it 
necessary to limit so strictly the pesticide 
Tesidues permitted in human food. In the 
light of proved damage done by irresponsible 
and reckless spraying programs in the past, 
it would be a bold prophet indeed who would 
say that a continuation of the same prac- 
tices does not spell greater risk. 

The remedies are clear. To start with, 
state game departments and federal wildlife 
agencies need to be given a greater voice in 
determining where, whether, and how pesti- 
cides shall be used. They and the sportsmen 
in back of them must demand that spraying 
projects, big or little, be judged by the conse- 
quences they will have for fish and game 
as well as by what they will accomplish for 
crops or forests. They must ask whether 
the harm is likely to outweigh the good, and 
they must insist on knowing whether some 
less dangerous chemical or alternative con- 
trol method might work as well. Most of 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons should not be 
used in areas where fish and wildlife abound, 
and perhaps not at all,” says the Idaho game 
agency. 

There is also the most urgent need to carry 
out continuing research that will yield more 
facts about the consequences of spraying, in- 
cluding periodic checks to keep track of the 
levels of residues in fish and game. 

Unless these things are done, the evidence 
up to now suggests strongly that we may well 
be headed for a silent autumn as well as a 
silent spring, an autumn when guns will be 
stilled because game in a pesticide-poisoned 
environment has become too scarce to hunt 
or is no longer safe to eat. 


EXCERPTS FROM A LETTER OF A 
TEXAS SERVICEMAN IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM TO HIS PARENTS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD excerpts 
from a letter written from a Texas serv- 
iceman in South Vietnam to his parents. 
I believe this letter clearly and power- 
fully states the dedication, desire and 
devotion which our men have. Those of 
us here at home can learn a good deal 
from this man’s message. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DEAR MOTHER AND Dappy: Let me be serious 
a few minutes and tell you what I believe 
about this war It’s a crazy war! None like 
there has ever been. But a war (un- 
declared by the U.S.) in which we must win. 
There are two wars going on here; the fight- 
ing man’s war; and the social-physiological 
war, 

The fighting man’s war has been going on 
here for 20 years. Before Vietnam, it was 
French-Indochina. Whatever the name of 
the country the war is basically the same, 
people fighting for freedom. And against 
communism. 
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I was on a Med Cap last week. We went 
out 12 miles into V.C. controlled area to a 
small village. The corpsmen and a chaplain 
were among those we escorted. In this vil- 
lage I saw people my age and younger, some 
even 4 and 5 years old, with a leg or an arm 
missing. Why, because of war. Either blown 
off, or rotted off because gangrene had set 
in a wound. The most heart sickening one I 
saw was a 18-year-old girl. She was very 
pretty, even through the dirt and rags she 
was wearing. Her right leg was cut off from 
above the knee. She was hopping around 
on a crude made crutch. She smiled at us 
as we entered the village. She has been walk- 
ing around on one leg for 14 years. Though 
the smile, you can almost see fear, per- 
manently fixed on her face. The eyes were 
those of a lonely person. 

That is one of the best reasons why we 
can’t leave here before we finish what was 
started twenty years ago, when I was barely 
walking. If this aggression isn’t stopped 
here, now, it will spread through all of S.E. 
Asia, and in time to my home and I don’t 
want my children or your grandchildren 
fighting this kind of people on home soil. 
My children will grow up in a free country, 
and live in a free country because of what 
we are doing over here now. I pray to God 
for this. 

The elders of the villages are still fighting 
for what we have had all our lives (free- 
dom). Even though their homes have been 
destroyed many times, their crops destroyed 
by the effects of 20 years of war. And their 
families killed or maimed by the greedy, ter- 
roristic Viet Cong. That’s why we must see 
this through. To let them taste freedom, 
which I had 20 years before. And freedom 
to the young who have never awakened to 
a free day. 

Why is it a crazy“ war. One, in which, 
like WW II, you can't sweep through, like 
Saipan and Wake Islands. If we did this 
we would be killing the people not freeing 
them. There are no fronts and rears. It’s 
a circle. Fighting in every direction. What 
makes it so hard? The 18 year old girl may 
have a brother who is a Viet Cong. There 
is no positive way of distinguishing them, 

This is where the social-physiological war 
comes in, While we are fighting we are try- 
ing to reestablish a village government, to 
help the Vietnamese back on their feet, and 
to turn these “V.C. brothers” back to loyal 
Vietnamese. This type of war is a harder 
one. We may not lose as many men, but 
the physi-war“ will take longer. 

The two peoples (U.S. and R.V.N.) are 
making progress. But it will take time. 

All of this is why I’m glad to be a part of 
this “crazy” war. I'm very proud to be with 
@ unit that has done a tremendous job in 
both types of this war. And very proud to 
be a part of the country strong enough and 
willing enough to help out people in this 
situation. 

It's times like this that me realize how 
very proud I am to be an American. 

Now, you have my views on this war. 
May sound hard to understand. But Mother 
and Daddy, it’s a feeling that when I hear 
the “Star Spangled Banner,“ my body breaks 
out in goose bumps, And I feel like I'm 
10 feet tall. Whether my part in this war 
be big or small, I will have a personal feeling 
of accomplishment. 

There has been one special time thus far 
that I feel like, if I accomplished nothing else 
while I'm over here, I have contributed to my 
part. One night we had hot pad alert (stand 
by for 24 hour period) and around 2:30 in 
the morning we scrambled. And for 2½ to 
3 hours we loaded and reloaded planes as 
fast as they left, dropped their ordnance and 
returned. What were they doing. Saving 
the lives of 18 marines caught on a hill 
7 or 8 miles from here. What our pilots did 
with the ordnance 4 of us hung is already 
legendary. It’s been called the best air 
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support in aviation history. They dropped 
naplam bombs (fire bombs) rockets and 
guns 50 feet from those 18 marines. And 
killed some 300 or more V.C. This was all 
at night. The target was marked with hand 
grenade smoke signals, thrown by hand. 
This is a first in that a hand grenade can 
only be thrown about 40 to 50 feet. Not one 
marine was injured by the ordnance the 
pilots dropped. A staff sergeant on that hill 
that night is up for the Medal of Honor. 
S/Sgt. Howard, His hair turned white in the 
twelve hours he was up there. He said 
without the air support we gave him none of 
them would have made it out alive. I feel 
as if I helped save their lives (indirectly) by 
loading and fuzing the bombs that were 
dropped. That night has made my 4 years 
in ordnance worth every minute. 
Love, 
JACK, 


A NEW MARITIME POLICY 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, last 
week the House of Representatives, by a 
decisive vote, saved the Maritime Ad- 
ministration from permanent burial in 
the massive Department of Transporta- 
tion. By doing so, the House took the 
first decisive step in many months to 
save the American merchant marine 
from the “deep six.” 

The Congress has been waiting since 
January 1965 for the new maritime pol- 
icy which the administration has so 
long promised. In the meantime, we 
have had a policy gap which has con- 
tributed to an ever-increasing ship gap. 

In 2 days of hearings, which I held 
earlier this summer on the general in- 
adequacy of our fleet, it was firmly es- 
tablished that our present maritime 
strength was insufficient to meet any 
secondary emergency so long as we are 
so deeply committed in Vietnam. It was 
further established that the majority of 
our active fleet is overage, our reserve 
fleet unreliable, and our replacement pro- 
gram 90 ships behind. 

In spite of these facts and in spite 
of the clear implications of the success- 
ful fight to keep the Maritime Admin- 
istration independent, that overwhelm- 
ing House vote was accompanied by a 
report by the distinguished maritime edi- 
tor of the Baltimore Sun on the private 
admission of administration forces that 
budget appropriations for fiscal 1967 
already have “washed away” to only 9 
ships from the 13 announced in Janu- 
ary. In her Sun article, Mrs. Bentley 
goes on to report that the original 13 was 
the lowest number ever planned under 
our ship replacement program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mrs. Bentley's article from the 
Baltimore Sun of August 26, 1966, be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AROUND THE WATERFRONT—DEsSPITE OTHER 
SPENDING, U.S. Cors SHIPS FUNDS 
(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

WASHINGTON.—Every week additional facts 
come out to emphasize the plight of the 
American merchant marine and the buffeting 
around it is receiving in Washingon. 

The latest is the private admission by Ad- 
ministration forces that the budget appro- 
priations for fiscal 1967 already have “wasnea 
away” to only nine ships—from the thirteen 
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announced in January. The thirteen figure 
was criticized severely because that was the 
lowest number ever constructed in the United 
States since the ship-replacement program 
began at full scale in 1958. 

But nine! 


RESORT HAD TO A LIBERTY 


And this at a time when our supply of 
ships has become so short that a Liberty was 
included in the latest group of vessels to be 
broken out of mothballs to keep the pipeline 
flowing to Vietnam. 

Officials explain this away by the assertion 
that the S.S. Benjamin Chew is a modified 
Liberty and is supposed to be faster than 
the normal 8-to-10-knot Liberties which 
were ruled as being obsolete less than a year 
after World War II was under way. Engi- 
neers doubt that she will have the speed of 
a Victory, which the Government claims she 
does. 

But another fact is that her holds are still 
the Liberty type, limiting the types of car- 
goes. 

AID SEEKS GRAIN SHIPS 

And the Agency for International Develop- 
ment is reported to be checking into what 
other Liberties are available in the reserve 
fleet because they need bottoms to carry 
emergency grains to needy foreign nations 
such as India. 

The total number of Victory vessels left 
in the mothballed fleet is 33, of which at 
least six already have been rejected as worth- 
less since the Vietmam crisis began. The 
others are troopers which would have to be 
converted—but still of World War II vintage. 

Certainly if anyone needed additional con- 
vincing that ships are here to stay, that they 
are needed to keep this country going both 
economically and defense-wise, that evidence 
is being given daily on the Pacific Ocean as 
the pipeline keeps humming between Pacific 
Coast ports and the Republic of Vietnam. 

M'NAMARA’S. FORECASTS 

Actually there are more ships engaged in 
this operation today than there were in 
Korea—and this is five years after Robert S. 
McNamara, Secretary of Defense, told Con- 
gress that air transport would replace ships. 
Only this March, he told another subcom- 
mittee that it was not necessary to worry 
about keeping American ships operating by 
cargo preference cargoes for defense pur- 
poses. 

Another part of that evidence is the an- 
nouncement by the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service last week that the reason troop 
ships were removed from the Atlantic run 
to the Pacific was to haul troops to the w. 
zone in Southeast Asia. r, 


LONGEST HAUL OF TROOPS 


We had guessed this before, but the formal 
announcemens said that two of the troopers 
completed the longest, haul of troops by sea 
in the seventeen-year history of MSTS—12,- 
358 nautical miles from Boston to Dung Tau 
with the last leg 7,291 miles from Long Beach. 

Certainly these would appear to be valid 
reasons why ships are still needed by the 
United States. If this country is in such 
short supply now, what will happen if an- 
other Vietnam breaks out anywhere in the 
world or if we have to double our troop 
strength in that country? 

On top of all these reports, two interna- 
tional union presidents asserted before the 
Maritime Trades Department of the AFL- 
CIO here last week that the Administration 
was willing to “make a deal”—to build 25 
bulk carriers in exchange for organized la- 
bor's withdrawal from fighting for an inde- 
pendent maritime agency. 


UNIONS CLAIM FORESIGHT 


The unions say they rejected the olive 
branch, extended to provide temporary jobs, 
because they feel a long-range build-up of 
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the American merchant marine is vital to the 
health and welfare of the United States. 

None of this makes sense. 

If the Administration could find the mon- 
ey to buila 25 bulk carriers, which ad- 
mittedly are sorely needed, as part of a 
“deal,” why doesn’t it find the money to 
build them ess, since this country is 
so hard up for this type of vessel? 

It also seems to have a billion dollars to 
spend on 40 floating depots which may never 
do anything more than sit out on the oceans 
and go into port every now and again to re- 
move the salt sea-crusted supplies and em- 
bark fresh ones which will face the same 
ending. 

FUNDS FOR SUPERSONIC PLANE 

And then there seems to be ample funds 
to spend another two billion dollars—on top 
of two to four billion already committed— 
for the research and development of the 
supersonic transport plane. 

But there isn't enough money to build 
more than nine new freighters! This ap- 
pears to be the fact even though the re- 
placement program already is more than 100 
ships behind schedule and 80 per cent of the 
country’s merchant fleet is of World War II 
vin si 

This places the score of Uncle Sam versus 
the Soviet Union in merchant shipbuilding 
at 9 versus 539. 

How much longer can the United States 
wait? 


U.S. POSITION IN UNITED NATIONS 
ON THE CHINA QUESTION 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, on July 20, following a 
major address by President Johnson on 
Asian policy, I spoke of the need to recon- 
sider our traditional position in the 
United Nations on the China question. 

The basis of my concern was twofold. 
First and most important, the continua- 
tion of & U.S. stance that advocated 
nothing but opposition to China's entry 
into the world assembly placed the U.N. 
membership of Formosa in peril. In ad- 
dition, our inflexible position on this 
issue was viewed by the world, and 
especially our Asian friends and allies, 
as a negative posture inconsistent with 
the leadership role of a free world power. 
For these and many other reasons I 
urged the development of a more posi- 
tive U.S. approach on the issue. 

Since July, we have witnessed a series 
of events in China that can only be 
described as irrational. The activities of 
the “Red Guard” would appear to excuse 
any consideration of policy review in this 
country toward China. But basic for- 
eign policy judgments that determine 
how best to forward overall U.S. interests 
in a most crucial area of the world should 
not be derailed by the internal hysterics 
of one nation. If a different U.N. posi- 
tion toward China is considered benefi- 
cial to us in developing a more positive 
Asian policy, we should continue to seek 
that position. 

Mr. President, an excellent article on 
the China-U.N. question, written by Mr. 
Joseph Kraft, appeared in today’s Wash- 
ington Post. Mr. Kraft, well known for 
his ability to view clearly the issues of 
the day in terms of their essentials, has 
ably made the differentiation between 
our policy decisions and China’s domes- 
tic problems. 
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I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be reprinted in its entirety in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1966] 
THE CHIREP QUESTION 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

The lunatic behavior of the Red Guards 
in China has at least one direct and imme- 
diate bearing on American policy. It affects 
what is known in Washington as the Chi- 
Rep question, which means, in English, the 
issue of Chinese representation at the United 
Nations. 

At the present time, the ChiRep question 
is up for reconsideration at the highest 
levels. Probably in the next ten days, and 
certainly before the convening of the Gen- 
eral Assembly this month, a decision will be 
made by President Johnson and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

Precisely because of the foolish things now 
being said and done in Peking, the tempta- 
tion is strong to stick to the old position of 
barring the admission of Communist China 
to the United Nations. More so than at any 
time since the Korean War, it can now be 
argued that mainland China is no fit member 
of the international community of nations. 

That moral argument goes hand in hand 
with sheer inertia, the immobility that comes 
naturally to any country with as many con- 
flicting international bonds as the United 
States. Given the complex interplay of these 
different claims, the instinct of the United 
States is to stand pat on positions already 
blocked out. With China in turmoil, it is 
even easier to wait and see before taking 
any new decisions. 

Inertia in this case, moreover, is rein- 
forced by short-term Calculation. No one 
knows exactly how the African countries 
that hold the balance of power in the United 
Nations General Assembly are going to vote. 
But they will not be uninfluenced by the 
recent turn of events in China. 

The likelihood is that more African states 
will be against Chinese admission this year 
than last. And that means that the United 
States can, once again, get by with the old 
position. 

Impressive as these arguments may sound, 
however, it seems to me that there can be 
marshaled against them far more weighty 
counterarguments. And the case for a new 
position takes on special force precisely be- 
cause it would be so easy to stand pat on the 
old position. 

The first point is that, in the long run, 
the old position is a dangerous position. 
Everybody knows that at some time Com- 
munist China is going to be admitted to 
the United Nations as a member of the As- 
sembly and with a seat on the Security 
Council, 

What is uncertain is whether the entry of 
Communist China will be accompanied by 
the expulsion of Taiwan, and its almost 
certain loss, subsequently, of international 
standing as an independent nation. But the 
longer the Chinese representation question 
is allowed to fester, the longer it appears 
that Peking is being kept out, then the more 
steam will be generated for the only solution 
the Communists really want—the solution of 
accepting mainland China in place of Tal- 
wan. 

For the United States the important thing 
is not to bar Communist China forever, 
which is impossible. The important thing is 
to assure for Taiwan a place in the United 
Nations, and, with it, acceptance by most 
of the rest of the world as an independent 
country. The important thing, in other 
words, is to gain acceptance of the two- 
China theory. 
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If the United States were at this point to 
support a resolution embodying the two- 
China principle, there is no doubt that it 
would pass with an overwhelming majority. 
The two-China principle would have won al- 
most universal acceptance. This country 
would have achieved, for the long run, a con- 
siderable diplomatic victory. 

This victory would be the sweeter because 
it would work to unsay the sharpest charges 
now being leveled against this country 
around the world. These are the charges 
that the United States has lost its capacity 
to innovate and adjust, that it is frozen into 
the cold war pattern, that it is inflexible. 

Nothing could show more interest in hold- 
ing the door open to China than an Ameri- 
can decision at this time to support the two- 
China principle in the matter of U.N. repre- 
sentation. For it would not only be a case 
of the United States, in a visible and dra- 
matic way, adjusting its position. It would 
be a case of this country acting under its 
own steam after statesmanlike consideration, 
not merely reacting, kicking and screaming 
to the pressure of the moment. 


PRAYER IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp two additional statements received 
by the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments on the question of prayer 
in public schools. Previous insertions on 
this subject were made on August 23, 24, 
25, 26, 29, 30, and 31 at pages 20295, 
20451, 20469, 20570, 20572, 20869, 21091, 
21176, and 21514, respectively. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

TESTIMONY ON BEHALF OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE UNITAR- 
IAN-UNIVERSALIST ASSOCIATION 

(Presented by William R. Moors, before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Amendments on the Dirksen Prayer 
Amendment (S.J. Resolution 148), August 
2, 1966) 

My name is William R. Moors, associate 
minister of the Cedar Lane Unitarian Church 
of Bethesda, Maryland, testifying on behalf 
of the Department of Social Responsibilities 
of the Unitarian-Universalist Association, 

Two years ago the Reverend Robert Zoer- 
heide testifying on the Becker Amendment 
before the House Judiciary Committee pre- 
sented succinctly the position of the Unitar- 
ian-Universalist Association, which opposes 
all attempts “to alter the First Amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States of 
America which would permit the establish- 
ment of religious practices in the public 
schools”. At that time he submitted our 
denomination's general resolution on Reli- 
gious Education in the Public Schools” 
adopted by our Third General Assembly in 
May 1964. A copy of this resolution is ap- 
pended to be entered in your records, 

Mr. Zoerheide reminded the Committee 
that although we are a minority faith, we 
have had a significant influence religiously, 
socially, and politically in our nation’s his- 
tory. Several of our presidents have been 
of the Unitarian faith as well as one of our 
Ambassadors to the United Nations, and 
many leading Senators and Congressmen, I 
mention this only because it is an important 
fact when one realizes that our very exist- 
ence has been made possible by the guaran- 
tees of the “no establishment” and “free ex- 
ereise“ clauses. 

It would have been difficult for us to sur- 
vive if the socially established religion in 
our country had ever been permitted to be- 
come an oppressive legal establishment. It 
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had become just this in countless districts 
before the Supreme Court decisions of 1962 
and 1963 evidenced by the large number of 
court cases initiated throughout the coun- 
try by minority faiths. It was a Unitarian, 
e.g., who initiated with three Jewish parents, 
backed by the American Jewish Congress, 
and an agnostic a case in Dade County, 
Florida in 1958 testing religious exercises in 
the public schools which aided “religious 
groups to spread their faith“. It was their 
experience that such practices “resulted in 
and inevitably will result in divisiveness be- 
cause of differences in beliefs and disbe- 
liefs”. 

In Abington v. Schempp, one ot the cases 
eventuating in the Supreme Court's 1963 de- 
cision, the Schempps, an active Unitarian 
family in Pennsylvania, had experienced a 
legal establishment in their district which in- 
terfered with “their right to give their chil- 
dren a religious education of their own choos- 
ing. Certain beliefs fostered by public 
school religious exercises were contradictory 
to what they taught and intended to teach” 
their three children. 

Justice Clark speaking for the majority in 
the Court's 8 to 1 decision in their favor 
said, “We have come to realize through bit- 
ter experience that it is not within the pow- 
er of government to invade that citadel (of 
individual religious beliefs) whether its pur- 
pose or effect be to aid or oppose, to advance 
or retard. In the relationship between man 
and religion, the state is firmly committed 
to a position of neutrality.” 

The Court said further, “The breach of 
neutrality that is today a trickling stream 
may all too soon become a raging torrent and, 
in the words of Madison, ‘it is proper to take 
alarm at the first experiment on our liber- 
tles 

Gentlemen, diversity is the true strength 
of a free society. We feel that it is the 
true strength of religion. Indeed the first 
principle of our faith is freedom of in- 
dividual] belief. Our non-creedal religion has 
grown and worked productively within the 
socially established religion of our country. 
At present we are unhampered by legal es- 
tablishment and we believe that the socially 
established religion has an integrity which 
does not need bolstering by it. 

Not everywhere in the world do we have 
this freedom and we are encouraged by the 
fact that our position on this issue is in 
consonance with that of our brothers of 
many other faiths as it has been in numerous 
other areas of our social and religious lives. 
We have always been appreciative of the 
charity and understanding with which our 
major faiths have worked together for re- 
ligious freedom. 

On this particular issue we salute their 
integrity in upholding the principle of “free 
exercise”, for certainly much of the content 
of religious exercises in our public schools, 
though in many cases not fully expressive 
of an orthodox position, has not been as of- 
fensive to their doctrines as it has to our 
concepts, 

They realize of course that it is not the 
content which is the question but the basis 
of our religious life in America. Thus we 
stand with the National Council of Churches 
and the leading denominations of our coun- 
try on this matter. 

As Dr. Hunter of the National Council of 
Churches pointed out yesterday, two years 
ago outstanding spiritual leaders of our na- 
tion representing over 57,000,000 people testi- 
fied in opposition to revision of the First 
Amendment guarantees. 

Realizing that the major TAREA have 
already been stated eloquently, I would 
briefly reiteřate three points which a great 
many of us feel are crucial and must be se- 
riously considered by this Committee and 
all advocates of this Resolution. 
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1. The words “providing for” in the pro- 
posed amendment are not only broad and 
ambiguous but could very well mean estab- 
lishment. Religious exercises of any kind 
sanctioned by a public institution though 
nominally “permitting the voluntary par- 
ticipation by students” are necessarily com- 
pulsory. 

2. The proposed amendment defeats the 
intention of its advocates by encouraging a 
diluted, mediocre public folk religion which 
to a great number of us is far from the spirit 
of prayer. 

3. The proposed amendment does not rec- 
ognize that to a large and increasing number 
of people there is a valid non-theological 
basis for ethical teaching and that public 
prayer of the nature of that which has thus 
far been forwarded by public institutions is 
not prayer to non-theistic religion and in 
fact violates its concept of prayer. 

1, If there is to be free exercise of religion, 
no public school should provide for prayer. 
The proposed amendment is not permissive 
so long as it contains the words “providing 
for” and without these words is unnecessary. 
There is little doubt that many sincere, 
fervent administrators in our public schools 
would interpret “providing for“ in such a 
way as to spend a great deal of time and 
money for such an endeavor. As has been 
stated many times providing for“ can be 
interpreted to mean not only the setting 
aside of a special room but the building of 
a chapel and inviting clergymen to the school 
for the “voluntary” prayers. 

In the brief filed in the case of Stein v. 
Oshinsky on behalf of the Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, in the 
United States Court of Appeals, the sug- 
gestion that there could truly be volun- 
tary” prayer in the public schools was chal- 
lenged as follows: 

“There are two basic reasons why, as a 
matter of fact, such “voluntary” prayers 
cannot be voluntary, that is, must be di- 
rected by the school officials (be it the Board 
of Education, the Superintendent, principal, 
teachers or other school personnel). 

1. In our pluralistic society, of which the 
public school is the prime exponent, there are 
bound to be pupils of many different faiths. 
Obviously, not all pupils will even know the 
same prayers. A specific prayer must be 
selected by somebody other than the pupils, 
that is, by the teacher or principal. Hence 
the school must play the moving role in the 
selection of any such prayer. 

“2. More importantly, however, the school 
is responsible for the program of the school 
day. Children cannot be allowed to pick 
their own time to speak on whatever subject 
may strike their fancy, nor can they pick the 
subject on which they wish to exercise their 
“freedom of speech”. 

“So for this reason also, the school must be 
the moving force. Any other solution would 
obviously lead to chaos and disintegration 
of the school system.” (Emphasis supplied 
in brief.) 

The same brief also challenged the capa- 
bility of young children to say prayers in 
unison, “without the instruction, direction, 
and order of the teacher" and concluded that 
“the school must actively sanction and 
regulate such voluntary prayer to make it 
possible.” (Taken from “The Library of 
Congress Legislative Reference Service“ 
359/98, A-144.) 

Providing for necessarily means prescrib- 
ing. Furthermore, the right of withdrawal is 
not voluntary. If a teacher sets aside a time 
for voluntary“ prayer informing those who 
do not wish to engage in it that they may 
lea ve the room or not go to a special room, 
this would be the most brutal kind of. coer- 
cion, for a young child in particular. The 
child looks up to his teacher and needs the 
security of acceptance by his peers. 

Such a method would force any child 
whose religious background was opposed to 


I will not hear.” 
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public prayer into isolation and non- con- 
formity. He would be punished for his 
religion and the religion of his church and 
family. Furthermore a public school is com- 
pulsory and any provision for religious exer- 
cise would be such by virtue of its being a 
part of a compulsory system. 

It would communicate a mandatory qual- 
ity. Furthermore, prayer would be subject 
to whim or prejudice or rightful religious dif- 
ferences of teachers and parents and admin- 
istrators, Anyone can proclaim something 
voluntary in such a way that those who do 
not wish to participate are condemned. Pro- 
viding for opens up more avenues for the 
legitimate bias of a teacher to intrude itself 
into public education. Many of the advocates 
of this amendment make analogies to adult 
public forms, e.g., prayers opening our Sen- 
ate and Supreme Court. 

Certainly, gentlemen, this is an unfair com- 
parison which is not cognizant of an obvious 
difference between a mature adult (which our 
Senators are), who has a security of self and 
has had years to find his religious position, 
and a child in formative years. 

2. Providing for prayer in the public 
schools would necessarily become an indoctri- 
nation in mediocrity. Those who direct and 
arrange it would have the impossible task of 
trying to offend no one and satisfying all. 
This would dilute every participant’s faith. 
All should be free to be partisan in their 
religion and to hold his beliefs strongly. 

Though the Regents Prayer may have 
seemed inoffensive to the advocates of public 
folk religion it would not only violate the 
sensitivities of a religious humanist it would 
certainly be a watered down prayer for ortho- 
dox Christians to whom the trinitarian for- 
mula is meaningful and an important part of 
any prayer. 

Though the state must be neutral in mat- 
ters of religion, religion cannot be neutral. 
What is a non-sectarian prayer? As San- 
tayana said, Religion in general is nothing.“ 

I suspect that the reason so many clergy- 
men and denominational leaders are opposed 
to such amendments is that they well know 
that any attempt at an inoffensive public 
prayer exercise tends to secularize prayer. 
“Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire,” not the 
imposition of innocuous ditties by prayer- 
mongers. Far from being indifferent to, an- 
tagonistic to or shutting out religion, those of 
us who feel strongly that no such amend- 
ment should be passed feel as we do because 
prayer is so much more than generalized, in- 
offensive phrases. 

Prayer is the most sacred domain of pri- 
vate conscience nourished by our churches 
whose business it is to work constantly to 
provide an atmosphere conducive to and in- 
spiring prayer in a worshipful setting. 

This is the constant work of those of us 
whose profession and calling it is to provide 
for prayer for those who join us in volun- 
tary association. I am puzzled by those who 
feel that the church and the home are un- 
able to achieve the spirit of prayer which 
presumably a school system can do better. 
This indicates that some fear the deficiency 
of our churches. 

Or if there is the feeling that unchurched 
homes are not doing what they should for 
prayer, that is the home’s prerogative. I do 
not think that one can have prayer by proxy. 
There is now a great deal of religiosity in 
public life which tends to degrade prayer and 
most clergymen are saddened by this and 
would hope that we could keep our schools 
and public funds from contributing this 


degradation. Public prayer has become our 


golden calf. “When ye make many prayers, 
(Isaiah 1:15) The “‘spirit- 


ual muscles“ which churches and many 


homes are trying to strengthen atrophy in 


a rote situation. But prayer is more than a 


recitation and is certainly not an exercise, 


Prayer exercises in public schools are for 
the most part rendering all unto Caesar. It 
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isn’t prayer—it's perjury because it goes un- 
der the name of prayer. If this is the way 
in which 50 million children are to get their 
spiritual strength then gentlemen let's level 
all our sanctuaries and put up prayer gym- 
nasiums. 

“And when you pray, you be not like the 
hypocrites; for they love to stand and pray 
in the synagogues and at the street corners, 
that they may be seen of men. Truly, I say 
to you, they have their reward, but when you 
pray go into your room and shut the door 
and pray to your Father who is in secret. 
And in praying do not heap up empty phrases 
as the Gentiles do, for they think that they 
will be heard for their many words.” (Mat- 
thew 6:5-7) 

Some will maintain that saying a general- 
ized prayer of gratitude or in recognition of 
deity is innocuous. They do not see how any- 
one could be offended because such prayers 
don’t do any harm. Is this the purpose of 
prayer—to do no harm? Many of us feel 
that prayer is the creative expression of one’s 
spirit—a thanksgiving, a struggle, a chal- 
lenge, and an intimate relationship to God. 

I am reminded here of a youngster in our 
church who when she was in kindergarten 
was convinced that a cookie was the reward 
of prayer. Religionists do all they can now 
to keep prayer from becoming a fetish in 
our lives. In our particular denomination, 
our approach is one whereby we work all 
year long to establish an atmosphere in 
which a prayerful spirit can grow out of 
church school classroom experience. 

This requires a great deal of thought, con- 
cern, and faith on the part of professional, 
trained leaders anc people who have devoted 
their lives to the religious educational proc- 
ess. Shall we have this reduced, abnegated, 
and undermined in the public school by 
those who provide for prayer at government 
request. 

One of our most sensitive curriculum writ- 
ers for our church schools, Edith Hunter, 
sums it up very well when she said in her 
book “The Questioning Child and Religion“: 

“Prayer is something for which many peo- 
ple can more easily say a good word than 
practice sincerely.” 

3. Regardless of my view concerning 
prayer, we will have to admit that un- 
doubtedly in most districts providing for 
prayer would become an endorsement -of 
Christian theism. There are many paths to 
ethical religion. Some are non-theistic. 
There are religious positions that might be 
characterized as humanism or reverent. ag- 
nosticism. Do we want a child ostracized 
and in effect punished because he and his 
family are of such religious persuasion? 
There is the assumption by most advocates 
of this amendment that all religious belief 
must be equated with theism, This is far 
from true. Furthermore, some of our great- 


est Christian religious leaders who cherish 


thelr religious beliefs cherish as well the 
principle that a man has a right to disbelieve. 
I would like to close with one example of 
my point that “providing for“ would in 
many districts be an unconscious imposition 
of sectarian religion. The results of a class- 
room problems test deyised by Vincent Rogers 
and Bruce Barnes reported in the October 
1964 Phi Delta Kappan in an article “Religion 
in the Classroom Another Look“ is signifi- 
cant evidence. ; 
The test asked teachers how they would 
respond to certain children’s questions. 
Fifteen hypothetical questions, ten of which 


were decoys, were interspersed with five ques- 


tions concerning death, the origins of life and 
the concept of a supreme being. Over 52% 
of the responses to the questions were un- 
qualified religious answers of a sectarian 
nature. 

The religious answers were overwhelmingly 


in terms of Christian orthodox theology. 


Furthermore, there was found to be a signifi- 
cant relationship between opposition to the 
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Supreme Court’s 1963 decision and religious 


answers on the “Classroom Problems Test.“ 


Those who did answer test questions in un- 
qualified religious terms tended to oppose 
the court's decision regardless of their formal 
religious affiliation. 

Gentlemen, this pro amendment is 
not “just a little thing” but an innocuously 
guised trickle that would soon become a tor- 
rent. Let us place the “pinch of incense” 
neither upon the altar of Jupiter or before 
the Golden Calf of state endorsed religiosity. 
RELIGIOUS: EDUCATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 

UNITARIAN UNIVERSALIST GENERAL RESOLU- 

TION, May 1964 


Whereas, every phase of the religious edu- 
cation of children ought to be entirely in the 
hands of their respective parents or of the 
persons and agencies that these parents 
freely and individually choose; 

Be it resolved: That the Unitarian Univer- 
salist Association express its opposition to all 
attempts to alter the First Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States of America 
which would permit the establishment. of 
religious practices in the public schools, 

Be it further resolved: That members of 
the constituent bodies of the Association call 
upon their Representatives and Senators to 
oppose all such attempts. 

Be it further resolved: That copies of this 
resolution be sent to the members of the 88th 
Congress, and its text be incorporated in the 
Unitarian Universalist Association testimony 
before the Judiciary Committee of the House 
on May 28, 1964. 


STATEMENT BEFORE THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


(Presented by Rabbi Juda Glasner on 
August 4, 1966) 

Honorable Chairman, Honorable Members 
of the Senate Constitutional Amendment 
Subcommittee: 

It is an honor to have the opportunity to 
appear before this distinguished body, a 
branch of the United States Senate which 
represents the great people of the United 
States of America. I fee] humble to have 
this privilege to express my views concern- 
ing a most vital issue, the prayer amend- 
ment which is now ‘before this Committee. 
The t prohibition of the mention of 
the name of God in public places affects the 
welfare and peace of mind of millions of 
Americans. It is for this reason that I have 
made every effort to be here, so that I may 
make my contribution in relating the views 
of my fellow Americans, my fellow rabbis, 
and myself concerning the legislation intro- 
duced by the d ed Senator from 
Illinois, the Honorable Evererr M. DIRKSEN. 

I am the spiritual leader of Congregation 
Mishkan Yicheskel Sunland-Tunjunga of 
Greater Los Angeles; Member of the Mayor’s 
Community Advisory Committee of the City 
of Los Angeles; Member of the District At- 
torney’s Advisory Council of the County of 
Los Angeles; Vice President of the United 
Orthodox Rabbinate; Member of the Advisory 
Board of Project Prayer; Member of the 
Interfaith Committee for Released-Time 
Religious Instruction of Greater Los Angeles; 
and I am also a survtvor of Nazi and Com- 
munist oppression. Since I have survived 
the horrors of World War II inflicted by Nazi 
tyranny and Communism, I believe that I 
can share some of my unfortunate experi- 
ences which lead me to support the Dirksen 

s mt allowing voluntary prayer in our 
public schools. 

The atrocities to which millions of in- 
nocent people were subjected during World 
War II and to which many are subjected in 
the far-flung corners of the world today were 
caused, and are caused, by totalitarian states 
which deny the existence of a Creator and 
Supreme Being. The picture of the inhu- 
mane treatment and extermination of inno- 
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cent people is, unfortunately, vividly before 
me, From my study and meditation on the 


tragedies I witnessed, I have come to one 


conclusion, that the factor causing this 
phenomenon is that totalitarian powers deny 
the existence of a Supreme Being and there- 
fore are not accountable to a Supreme Cre- 
ator nor to their people, thus they become 
destructive to the life of people and bring 
about perils to mankind. 

Any nation which does not believe in the 
existence of God and which believes only 
in its might and does not feel that it is ac- 
countable for its deeds, consequently en- 
gages in the most barbaric actions without 
any fear. Hitler felt he was mighty, Stalin 
felt he was mighty, so they could give free 
flow to their most cruel desires and brought 
catastrophe upon catastrophe to the human 
race. This prototype, unfortunately, con- 
tinues to be manifested even today in Cuba, 
North Viet Nam, China, countries behind the 
Iron Curtain, and others, 

Our founding fathers were divinely inspired 
when they founded our nation on the premise 
that there is a Supreme Being. Our nation 
nurtured its strength from those concepts 
which always referred to the Deity. Our na- 
tional leaders of the past have envisioned 
that preservation of freedom and liberty 
could only be secured for centuries to come 
by a belief in a Supreme Creator. When they 
devised that great document, the Declaration 
of Independence, designed to secure the 
rights of men, regardless of race, color and 
creed, they again referred to God: We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights, 
that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Thomas Jefferson 
clearly indicated that liberty without God 
cannot be preserved when he said: “God who 
gave us life gave us liberty.“ George Wash- 
ington said; “It is impossible to govern the 
world without God and the bible.” William 
Penn stated: Those people who are not goy- 
erned by God will be ruled by tyrants.” Our 
leaders constantly remind our nation that 
we derive our strength from our spiritual re- 
sources, t 

President Eisenhower in one of his mes- 
sages, as reported in the New York Times 
November 4th, 1952, referred to a wise phi- 
losopher who came to this country many years 
age seeking the answer to the question 
wherein lies the greatness and genius of 
America. He sought it in her wealth, in 
her fertile fields and boundless forests, com- 
modious harbors, rich mines, and in her 
democratic Congress and matchless Consti- 
tution. But it was not there. “Not,” said 
the wise philosopher, “until I went into the 
churches of America and heard her pulpits 
flame with righteousness, did I understand 
the secret of her genius and power.” Indeed 
our spiritual heritage is the reservoir of our 
strength and if our nation is to remain free, 
then we must remain a nation under God. 

The prohibition of a voluntary non-de- 
nominational ‘prayer as interpreted by the 
U.S. Supreme Court contributes to a climate 
which is a denial of God and which ultimate- 
ly will destroy the great spiritual values of 
freedom and liberty and our moral structure. 
With all due respect to the members of the 
U.S. Supreme Court, who rendered the de- 
cision of prohibiting a voluntary non-de- 
nominational prayer from our public school 
system, it appears that our Justices have 
considered the technical implications of this 
problem as to whether or not a non-de- 
nominational prayer is prohibited under the 
First Amendment, 

I submit that human relations, the future 
of our country, the blessings of freedom and 
liberty we enjoy, are more important to us 
and to posterity than to strain on technicali- 
ties and to ignore the living fact that not 
only our founding fathers but we have in 
mind to develop a country reliant upon 
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Divine providence. Depriving children of 
their sacred rights of praying before they 
start their daily session disturbs the wel- 
fare, the tranquility of children and their 
parents as well. 

Indeed, there are millions of people 
throughout the nation who are deeply af- 
fected by the decision of the Supreme Court 
prohibiting the mention of God, and I sub- 
mit for your consideration, that the Pre- 
amble of the Constitution is equally im- 
portant and valid as the First Amendment. 

“The Preamble states: “We the People of 
the United States, in Order to form a more 
perfect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
mestic Tranquility, provide for the common 
Defence, promote the general Welfare, and 
secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.” 

When President Kennedy was assassinated 
and the tragic news penetrated through every 
level of our population, and we were all 
filled by anxiety concerning his survival, 
children in many schools had the urge and 
the desire to offer prayer for the life of our 
President, but teachers under the Supreme 
Court decision had no alternative other than 
to deny such devotional expression. Does 
this not disturb the welfare and tranquility 
of our nation, if in a national emergency we 
cannot invoke the light and the presence of 
the Lord that provides tranquility and peace? 
Can we deny the people the right to refer to 
the words of the Psalmist to find the tran- 
quility needed in times of distress and tribu- 
lation? The words of the Psalmist, “Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me;” have always been a source of 
comfort to people in trouble throughout the 
ages, shall we abandon these words of the 
Psalmist because they originate from the 
bible and rather permit our children to be- 
come demoralized and let them turn to dan- 
gerous drugs in their search for relief from 
anxieties caused by the upheavals of our 
time? To be consistent with the Supreme 
Court decision shall we deprive our men in 
Viet Nam of such confidence and strength 
they may derive from religious expression? 
Shall we deny to ourselves prayer, which is 
a source of strength we may need in a time 
of peril or national emergency and which, 
Gentlemen, we need right now? 

Domestic tranquility and the welfare of 
millions of Americans has been affected by 
the denial of the mention of God in our pub- 
lic schools. It is up to the Congress of the 
United States to bring about clarification of 
the First Amendment so that those who de- 
sire to recite a non-denominational prayer 
may do so under the law and not be pro- 
hibited, for such prohibition is a denial of 
the domestic tranquility and welfare which 
the Preamble of the Constitution clearly 
guarantees to all the people. 

May I now turn to some of the arguments 
advanced by those opposing a voluntary non- 
denominational prayer. Some say that a 
voluntary non-denominational prayer is 
worthless and waters down the meaning of 
religious experience. If this is so, then there 
is no basis for their opposition. If the non- 
denominational prayer has no religious con- 
notation, what justification has the opposi- 
tion to oppose prayer if it is meaningless? 

The other reason which is so frequently ad- 
vanced is that we do not want to cause any 
embarrassment to those en who do not 
wish to join a devotional expression. Here, 
in regard to this t, I say that the great- 
ness of America is in diversity. It became 
a strong, mighty, wealthy nation because it 
permitted the right to differ and to be 
different. 

I believe that one of the greatest educa- 
tional tools is lost when we do not tell our 
children that those who desire to pray to 
Almighty God may do so, and those who 
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do not believe in prayer may abstain, This 
concept is the cornerstone and pillar of our 
American way of life, namely, to differ and 
remain together united in the brotherhood 
of man. For the above mentioned reasons, 
I believe that the proposed Dirksen Amend- 
ment is urgently needed, and if Congress 
will not enact such legislation we will find 
ourselves to be in confict with our traditions. 
Furthermore, we will begin to destroy many 
things good and innocent in our people’s na- 
tional activities that reflect a long continued 
religious tradition, The examples of in- 
consistency which have been caused by the 
Supreme Court's decision are too numerous 
to mention, but at least one example should 
be vividly in the mind of each of you when 
the Chaplain enters the Senate and turns to 
Almighty God to pray for you for divine 
guidance in carrying out the most difficult 
tasks which involve our nation. 

Can you, in good conscience, Senators, 
deny such a privilege to our Children? 

Our country is constantly fighting and 
struggling to bring about a better era in 
which men can live in harmony, when na- 
tions shall not lift up sword against nations. 
We are constantly striving to bring about 
better human relations in our own country 
and within the world. I do not see how these 
noble aims can ever be achieved without the 
help of God. The redemption of mankind 
will be marked by an era when war will be 
outlawed for ever, and by an era when we 
shall be governed by kindness and such an 
era can only come by the recognition and 
awareness of God throughout the universe, 
as referred to by the Prophet Isaish, “The 
universe shall be filled with the knowledge 
of God as the waters cover the sea.” 

Gentlemen of this great Senate Committee, 
let us understand the challenge of our time— 
God must be returned to our personal aware- 
ness, and to our public places, so that to- 
gether, as one people under God, we may 
move forward unafraid to the tasks and mo- 
mentous demands of the inscrutable years 
which lie ahead, 


DEATH OF HON. J. HOWARD 
McGRATH 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, my 
State of Rhode Island mourns the pass- 
ing of a distinguished citizen—and the 
sorrow extends to every corner of this 
Nation touched by the life and labors, 
the influence and inspiration of former 
U.S. Senator J. Howard McGrath. 

Following upon a day when his profes- 
sional activity, his wisdom, his wit, and 
friendship and faculties had been at their 
finest, he passed on peacefully in his 
slumber in the early hours of Friday, 
September 2. 

To few men in history has public serv- 
ice of such high order been granted. 
Governor of his native State—Solicitor 
General and Attorney General of the 
United States—he cherished, especially, 
the years he served here as Senator from 
Rhode Island—the historymaking years 
1947 to 1949. Howard McGrath con- 
tinued to be a frequent visitor to these 
Halls—familiar to and welcomed by all. 

On Tuesday the honors of his faith 
were paid him in his parish church of 
St. Sebastian in Providence. With the 

Catholic hierarchy presiding, with the 
presence of many in high office from 
State and Nation—there were the hum- 
ble prayers of the lowly who had known 
the human heart of this man so gifted 
with political wisdom, administr: ‘ative 
genius, and sincere dedication to his 
fellow man. 
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It was the same parish church to 
which—a quarter of a century before— 
Howard McGrath had come to seek God’s 
guidance on his first day in the Gover- 
nor’s office. 

At 36 years he had been the youngest 
man elected Governor. At 30 he had 
already been U.S. attorney for Rhode 
Island—at 41, Solicitor General of the 
United States, resigning from that office 
at 42 upon his election to the U.S. Sen- 
ate—and at 45 resigning from the Senate 
to become Attorney General of the 
United States. This was the 15-year 
achievement of the son of an immi- 
grant—a truly American story—of abil- 
ity, integrity, and intense devotion to 
public service. 

If I may be pardoned a personal para- 
graph, it is to speak of my own deep 
sorrow at the death of Howard Mc- 
Grath—and my utmost appreciation for 
the inspiration he has been to me. A few 
years his junior, I was his Lieutenant 
Governor and succeeded to his title as 
Governor—and succeeded him as Senator 
later when he moved up to higher duties. 

Our closeness in public office was 
equaled by the closeness of our personal 
ties. It was a privilege to possess the 
friendship of Howard McGrath. 

The human pattern of Rhode Island 
government is a monument to Howard 
McGrath—the creation of the juvenile 
court, the curative center, cash sickness 
fund, and a workable civil service are a 
few of his many credits. 

His career in the Democratic Party was 
an acceptance of responsibility as well as 
rewards. He was only a sophomore at 
Providence College in the class of 1926 
when he founded the Young Men’s 
Democratic League of Rhode Island. It 
flourishes to this day—but it was born 
in an era when Rhode Island held out 
few rewards or recognition for 
Democrats. 

By 1930 Howard McGrath was State 
chairman—youngest in the Nation—but 
in 1932 the party effected the election 
as Governor of Theodore Francis 
Green—whose law associate he was 
destined to be. Fifteen years later he 
was national chairman of the Democratic 
Party in the climactic years of 1947 to 
1949. He was the architect of the Tru- 
man victory in 1948—a victory that in- 
validated all the polls of that campaign. 

In the flood of messages of condolence, 
President Truman expresses his sad- 
ness“ at the death of his old colleague 
and friend. It echoes a Truman senti- 
ment of another occasion when he wrote 
“Howard, I want you to know that my 
rate for you has not changed one 

it.“ 

Somehow—in the simple and sincere 
language of which President Truman is a 
master—he has written in those two 
words—‘fondness” and “sadness”"—the 
fitting epitaph of Howard McGrath. To 
know Howard McGrath was to be fond 
of him—and sadness is the sense of deep 
loss in all who knew this good man. 

Howard McGrath was a man who did 
not make enemies or hold enmity. Yet 
his was the courage always to act as his 
conscience might dictate. 

Howard McGrath made friends. As he 
made his way up, he always lifted others 
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along with him. The individuals are 
legion who owe something of their pres- 
ent happiness to this generous leader. 

His was a leadership—a demonstrated 
statesmanship for which he was honored 
by college after college. Pope Pius XII 
named him Knight of the Equestrian 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre. The Anti- 
defamation league of B’nai B'rith cited 
him. in 1950 for his championship of 
human rights. In the same year he was 
the first American to be awarded the 
Marian Medal by the Marianist Fathers 
of Dayton University. 

There was not a good cause in the 
community that called in vain for his 
help. That help was material. For 
Howard McGrath had a legal mind and a 
business acumen that guided to sub- 
stantial success such varied enterprises 
as banking, broadcasting, transportation, 
real estate, and motion pictures. For the 
Cannes Film Festival this year, President 
Johnson named him as U.S. representa- 
tive. 

In his obituary, newspapers throughout 
the country have required columns 
merely to list his activities, interests, and 
involvement in the history of these times. 

For 34 years Howard McGrath had 
helped to shape the national character 
of his Democratic Party. The Washing- 
ton scene has known him intimately for 
a score of years—one third of his life. 
But the heart of Howard McGrath was 
in Rhode Island, and there he planned 
his home for his sunset years—home for 
himself and his loved ones. 

“Home” was the character of this man. 
It was the place to be hospitable to 
friends—and none excelled him in hos- 
pitality. But it was also the sanctuary of 
the soul—and none thought deeper than 
this man. Home was the goal worth 
working for—the shrine of the family 
that was his first concern. 

And now the sun has set on his busy 
life—and he leaves a rare heritage of 
honor to his loved ones who have shared 
both the triumphs and the troubles that 
must crowd into every life of challenge 
and change. 

To Mrs, Estelle McGrath—to son David 
and his family—goes our deepest sym- 
pathy. But it is sympathy sweetened by 
our lasting gratitude for the parts they 
played in a life so eminently useful— 
the life of J. Howard McGrath—ereat 
American, great statesman, great hu- 
manitarian, and, to me, a very dear and 
personal friend. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I rise to ex- 
press my own deep sadness at the death 
of J. Howard McGrath. In mourning 
him, I mourn him not only as one of the 
most distinguished and successful poli- 
ticians my State has ever had, but also 
as a close and personal friend of not only 
my wife and me and my father. 

James Howard McGrath was the sec- 
ond child in a family of five, born Novem- 
ber 28, 1903, in Woonsocket, to James 
J. and Ida E. McGrath. His father came 
from Waterford, Ireland, and his mother 
was a resident of Providence. Howard 
McGrath attended St. Joseph’s Parochial 
School in Fox Point and then went on to 
graduate from LaSalle Academy in 1922. 
While only a sophomore at Providence 
College, he began his meteoric political 
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career as founder and first president of 
the Young Men’s Democratic League of 
Rhode Island, the forerunner of the pres- 
ent Young Democrats of Rhode Island. 

It was there as a. student that he 
became acquainted and worked with 
Peter G. Gerry, who was later to be- 
come a U.S. Senator. After his gradua- 
tion from Providence College in 1926, he 
attended Boston University Law School 
where he received his law degree in 1929. 
In that same year, he had become vice 
chairman of the Democratic State Com- 
mittee. In his first year out of law 
school, Howard McGrath became the 
youngest State chairman in the United 
States. 

The year 1929 was a milestone in his 
career, for he was admitted to the Rhode 
Island bar in November and, also, mar- 
ried Estella A. Cadorette, the daughter of 
Mayor Joseph Cadorette of Central Falls. 
From 1930 to 1934, he was city solicitor 
of Central Falls and then became U.S. 
attorney for the District of Rhode Island. 

He gained a reputation in that position 
of fearlessly prosecuting malefactors re- 
gardless of political party or station in 
life. Because of the high esteem in 
which he was held, the Democratic 
Party nominated him as a candidate for 
Governor in 1940, and in winning this 
election, he polled almost as many votes 
as President Roosevelt, whom he had 
always fully supported. 

During his 5 years as Governor, of 
Rhode Island, he saw the enactment of 
great social legislation such as the cash 
sickness law, the establishment of a 
juvenile court, and the setting up of a 
curative center in Providence to assist 
in the recovery of injured workers. On 
September 28, 1945, President Truman 
appointed J. Howard McGrath as Solici- 
tor General. However, upon the resigna- 
tion of his old friend, Senator Gerry, in 
1946, he succeeded him by successfully 
running for the U.S. Senate. 

President Truman, in Howard Mc- 
Grath’s first year in the Senate—due to 
his support of the administration’s inter- 
national policies and because he recog- 
nized his inherent political acumen— 
secured for him the position of Demo- 
cratic National Chairman. It was in this 
position as Democratic National Chair- 
man that Howard McGrath engineered 
the greatest political upset in the history 
of American politics in the election of 
President Truman in 1948. 

In 1949, Howard McGrath resigned 
from the Senate and became Attorney 
General of the United States. In 1952, 
he resigned as Attorney General and did 
not actively participate in politics or gov- 
ernment until he ran in the Democratic 
primary for U.S. Senator in 1960. 

This is, indeed, a very brief capsule of 
a distinguished public servant’s career. 

But, it does not fully describe J. How- 
ard McGrath as I knew him. For he was 
the son of an immigrant who, by dili- 
gence, acumen, and sheer drive, rose 
from extremely modest circumstances to 
be one of the most powerful men on the 
national scene in our country from 
Rhode Island since Senator Nelson 
Aldrich was called the general man- 
ager of the United States. Howard Mc- 
Grath never forgot his love for Rhode 
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Island and, during the last few years; he 
spent more and more time in the State 
he loved so much. Those of us in Rhode 
Island political life will miss his bril- 
liant dinner speeches which sparkled 
many an otherwise dull evening. 

His humor and strength of character 
carried him forth, and I look back with 
enjoyment on the days I spent on the 
campaign trail with him. 

With his death coming so soon after 
that of Senator Green—his friend, law 
partner, and mentor—truly an era in the 
history of Rhode Island and the Nation 
has passed. I extend my sympathy to 
his beloved wife, Estelle, and to his son, 
David, whom he admired so much and 
who, since I have been in the Senate, 
has been in close contact with me and 
my office. They alone know the true 
greatness of this man, but all Rhode 
Islanders can agree that Howard Me- 
Grath made history for both our State 
and the Nation. For this, he shall never 
be forgotten. 


TRIBUTE TO DR. WILLIAM C. 
MENNINGER 


. Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, yes- 
terday death claimed one of our nation- 
ally and internationally known psychia- 
trists, Dr. William C. Menninger, of 
Topeka, Kans., head of the Menninger 
Foundation at Topeka. 

Our Nation and the world will long 
benefit from the outstanding service he 
rendered in the field of mental health. 
He served with great distinction during 
World War I and was responsible for the 
improved treatment of our mentally ill 
servicemen. 

He received a number of citations, 
among which were the Distinguished 
Service Medal and the French Legion of 
Honor, awarded for his service during 
World War II. 

He traveled extensively over the United 
States and met with the members of the 
legislatures of over 25 States in an effort 
to improve the treatment of our mentally 
ill, and every State in the Union has truly 
benefited from his great. work. 

During my service as Governor of the 
State of Kansas, he cooperated with me 
and the Kansas Legislature to improve 
our mental hospitals, which resulted in 
Kansas being recognized as the No. 1 
State in the treatment of our mentally ill. 

Personally, I am greatly indebted to 
him for his outstanding leadership and 
guidance during my administration as 
Governor. 

Dr. Will, as we affectionately knew him, 
will be missed not only by his family and 
many friends, but also by our State, the 
Nation, and the world. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle in regard to Dr. Menninger, which ap- 
peared in this morning’s Washington 
Post, be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

War. C. MENNINGER, PSYCHIATRIST, DEAD 

Dr. William C. Menninger, who died yes- 
terday at his home in Topeka, Kan., headed 
the Menninger Foundation, famed psy- 
chiatric treatment, training and research 
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center. The .center was founded by his 

father, the late Charles F., and his equally 

7 — brother, Karl, who is chief of staff 
re. 

Dr. Will, as he was known by top members 
of his profession, had suffered from lym- 
phoma, a malignancy of the lymph nodes, 
which was discovered last January after ex- 
ploratory surgery at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn. 

He was given radiation treatment at that 
time and returned to Topeka in February. 
But a return visit to the Mayo Clinic was 
made in July and he went back to Topeka 
83 month. He would have been 67 on 

t. 15. 


FOUNDATION STARTED IN 1919 


The Foundation was started as a clinic in 
Topeka in 1919. Dr. Will joined the staff in 
1925 after receiving degrees from Washburn 
College in Topeka, Columbia University and 
the Cornell University Medical College and 
interning at Bellevue Hospital in New York. 

He became medical director of the clinic 
in 1930 and president of the Foundation in 
1957. As the Foundation grew, he and his 
brother agreed that its most extensive op- 
eration should be training many types of 
workers in mental health and research. 
These activities took priority over private 
practice. 

Dr. Will was no stranger to Washington. 
He had taken uate work at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital in 1927. During World 
War II he was stationed here as director 
of the neuropsychiatry consultants division 
in the Office of the Surgeon General. 


LECTURED HERE 


In later years he visited Washington a 
number of times to lecture before mental 
health groups. In February he appeared be- 
fore a joint session of Maryland’s Senate and 
House to urge budget increases for State 
mental hospitals. He had spoken before 
legislatures in at least 25 states as part of 
his effort to improve treatment of the men- 
tally ill. 

Dr. Menninger belonged to a number of 
professional organizations and had served as 
president of three of them—the American 
Psychiatric Association, the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association and the Group for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry. 

He held a number of citations, among 
them the. Distinguished Service Medal and 
the French Legion of Honor, awarded for his 
service during World War II. 

He also received the first Lasker Award in 
1944 for outstanding service in the field of 
mental hygiene. 

Dr. Menninger was the author of a number 
of articles and medical papers. 

He summed up his philosophy this way: 

“The problem is to convince people that 
emotional disturbances do exist, that they 
are a kind of sickness and that they can 
be helped by psychiatry. Too often, people 
don't understand the nature of their prob- 
lem. 

“They grow discontented, apathetic, de- 
pressed; they blame somebody in Washing- 
ton, or they get angry at other people. It 
never occurs to them that they have an 
emotional disease.“ 

All three of Dr. Menninger's sons are as- 
sociated with the Foundation—Dr. Roy W. 
and Dr. W. Walter as psychiatrists, and 
Philip B., in administrative work. His wife, 
Catherine, also survives. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I suggest 


the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER, (Mr, 
Russet of South Carolina in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. . 

Mr. HART. Mr. President—— 


MARY T. BROOKS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, the 
Chair lays before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business, which is S. 3553. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3553) for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary T. Brooks. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Alabama has the floor. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of Order No. 1422; H.R. 14765. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
14765) to assure nondiscrimination in 
Federal and State jury selection and 
service, to facilitate the desegregation of 
public education and other public facili- 
ties, to provide judicial relief against dis- 
criminatory housing practices, to pre- 
scribe penalties for certain acts of vio- 
lence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 


CONSTRUCTION, OPERATION, AND 
MAINTENANCE OF TUALATIN FED- 
ERAL RECLAMATION PROJECT, 
OREGON—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 254) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, 
operate, and maintain the Tualatin Fed- 
eral reclamation project, Oregon, and for 
other purposes. I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the 
report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Sept 6, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, pp. 21746-21747.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that I may, on 
behalf of the distinguished Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson] present a 
statement for him, explaining the con- 
ference report before the Senate, and 
also some enclosures. 

The Senator from Washington is ab- 
sent on official business temporarily, and 
will be back on the floor shortly. How- 
ever, to expedite matters, I make this 
request, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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STATEMENT BY SENATOR JACKSON READ BY 
SENATOR MANSFIELD 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as the 
conference report on S. 254 states, the 
Senate conferees receded from the only 
major point of difference between the 
Senate and House versions; namely, the 
retention of water quality control as a 
nonreimbursable project purpose. The 
bill as reported from the Interior Com- 
mittee and passed by the Senate on 
April 1, 1965, allocated $2,020,800 for 
water quality control which was the 
amount recommended in the Department 
of the Interior’s report for that purpose. 
This provision had been the subject of 
close scrutiny by the Interior Commit- 
tee, since water quality control is rela- 
tively new in Bureau of Reclamation 
projects in contrast with those con- 
structed by the Corps of Engineers where 
it has been a recognized project purpose 
and is nonreimbursable. Water pollu- 
tion control is a matter of increasingly 
critical importance in all areas of our 
country, in urban as well as rural areas. 
Recently the Federal water pollution 
program was transferred, under Reor- 
ganization Plan No. 2 for 1966, which was 
approved by the Congress, from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare to the Department of Interior. This 
new responsibility of the Department of 
the Interior has given the members of 
the Interior Committee even greater 
direct interest and concern for water 
pollution control as one of the purposes 
of the Bureau’s multipurpose projects. 

The Senate committee was convinced 
that in the Tualatin project, as presented 
by the Interior Department, water qual- 
ity control was a legitimate project pur- 
pose and, in view of section 2(a) (4) of 
the Water Pollution Control Act, should 
be nonreimbursable. The Senate ap- 
proved the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee. For the convenience of the 
Members of the Senate, I will quote the 
pertinent language in that 1961 statute: 

(4) Costs of water quality control fea- 
tures incorporated in any Federal reservoir 
or other impoundment under the provisions 
of the Act shall be determined and the bene- 
ficiaries identified and if the benefits are 
widespread or national in scope, the costs 
of such features shall be nonreimbursable. 


In reporting H.R. 707, the House com- 
panion bill to S. 254, the House Interior 
Committee deleted water quality control 
as a project purpose, and reallocated the 
$2,020,800 estimated cost to reimbursable 
functions of the multipurpose Tualatin 
project. The House accepted its com- 
mittee’s bill and S. 254 was amended ac- 
cordingly and passed by the House. 

The reason for the deletion by the 
House of the water quality control pro- 
vision was an apparent inconsistency and 
lack of uniform policy on the part of the 
Department of the Interior with respect 
to whether water quality control should 
or should not be a nonreimbursable 
project purpose. In the Dolores project 
in Colorado, for example, it was made re- 
imbursable; in the Tualatin project it 
was proposed as nonreimbursable. 

The conference committee sought 
clarification from the Department on 
this matter, and my letter of inquiry to 
Secretary Udall and the Department’s 
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response of August 23 is attached to my 
statement. 

Now, Mr. President, one final word on 
water quality control in the Tualatin 
project. The Senate conferees’ agree- 
ment to its elimination from S. 254 is 
not to be construed in any way as a 
precedent. The Interior Committee is 
firmly convinced that, as a matter of 
principle, water quality control is a le- 
gitimate, worthy reclamation project 
purpose. As one of the aspects of water 
pollution control, in many instances it 
will be an extremely important purpose. 
But in the particular case of the Tualatin 
project, the Department’s apparent in- 
consistency as to policy, and the study 
now underway by the Water Resources 
Council, were compelling factors in the 
Senate’s receding from its position. 

The Senate conferees note that in the 
last year’s Rivers and Harbors Act, no 
less than 24 of the reservoirs the Corps 
of Engineers was authorized to construct, 
had water quality control as a nonreim- 
bursable project purpose, and that these 
nonreimbursable allocations totaled 
some $36 million. 

The Interior Committee commends the 
study of the Water Resources Council 
and expresses the earnest hope that it 
speedily will work out an equitable, con- 
sistent policy. 

However, as the statement of the man- 
agers on the part of the House pointed 
out, the deletion of water quality control 
as a nonreimbursable feature will not 
change the construction plan of the 
project in any respect. Therefore there 
is nothing to preclude the Secretary on 
a permissive basis from entering into 
agreements to release water in the man- 
ner he had originally expected to do for 
water quality purposes, except that the 
beneficiaries would have to pay for the 
operational costs. The releases would 
have to be consistent with the other 
planned purposes of the project, which, 
presumably, they would have been if 
quality was kept in as a nonreimbursable 
purpose. 

Mr. President, with respect to conser- 
vation of fish and wildlife and enhance- 
ment of outdoor recreation in the Tuala- 
tin project, I may say there was no dif- 
ference of substance between the Sen- 
ate and House versions. The Senate 
passed S. 254 before enactment of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act 
and hence the Senate bill spelled out the 
provisions with respect to fish and wild- 
life and recreation. 

The conference committee disagreed 
with the interpretation of the Recrea- 
tion Act by the Department as to its ap- 
plicability to future reclamation projects. 
Fish and wildlife and recreation are 
specifically made a project purpose in 
section 1 of S. 254, and the recreation 
plan as presented is thus authorized 
when the project is authorized. 

The conference committee is con- 
vinced that section 3 of the conference 
report gives the Secretary wholly ade- 
quate authority to construct, operate, 
and maintain fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment and recreation facilities at the 
Tualatin project, pursuant to the guide- 
lines prescribed by the Federal Water 
Project Recreation Act. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. On behalf of the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Jackson] 
I ask unanimous consent to have the cor- 
respondence and the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the cor- 
respondence and statement were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Aucusr 18, 1966. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR Mn. SECRETARY: As I am certain 
you are well aware, the House of Representa- 
tives amended the bill, S. 254, authorizing 
the Tualatin Federal Reclamation Project, 
Oregon, by eliminating water quality control 
as a nonreimbursable project cost. The $2,- 
020,800 allocated in the Department's sched- 
ule of costs for the project was reallocated 
among the project functions, 

At the meeting on August 16 of the Com- 
mittee on Conference of the two Houses, the 
conferees determined to seek further infor- 
mation on this matter. The House Mem- 
bers pointed out what appears to be an in- 
consistency in the position and actions of 
the Department of the Interior with respect 
to whether water quality control should be 
a reimbursable or nonreimbursable cost. 
That is, for the $20,900,000 Tualatin project 
the Department proposed that $2,020,800 for 
the purpose be nonreimbursable, while for 
the $46,643,000 Dolores Project in Colorado 
an $184,00) cost estimate for water quality 
control is scheduled as reimbursable. 

Both the House and Senate Interior Com- 
mittees would greatly appreciate it if you 
would supply us with a detailed statement 
setting forth the facts and policy considera- 
tions by which these apparently inconsistent 
positions of the Department were reached. 
Also any observations or comments you may 
care to make on the basic issue of including 
water quality control as a nonreimbursable 
cost in reclamation projects generally would, 
Iam sure, be helpful. 

Will all future reclamation projects pro- 
vide for water quality control? By what 
criteria are cost estimates for this purpose 
formulated? Will the Department have a 
consistent policy with respect to reimbursa- 
bility or will the issue be resolved on an ad 
hoe basis as it apparently has in the Tuala- 
tin and Dolores projects? 

Another problem that troubled the con- 
ferees was the wording of the section au- 
thorizing construction, maintenance and 
operation of outdoor recreation and fish and 
wildlife enhancement facilities. Such pro- 
visions are found in section 3 of both bills. 
The Senate measure was passed before en- 
actment of the Federal Water Projects Rec- 
reation Act and hence spells out in some 
detail the provisions. The House bill, how- 
ever, in section 3 provides that such recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife conservation shall 
be in accordance with the Act, 

Under date of April 1, 1966, the Depart- 
ment’s Legislative Counsel wrote me assert- 
ing that the Department did not consider 
the House language adequate authorization, 
referring to an opinion of the Solicitor. 
The Committee on Conference would like 
further information on this matter, par- 
ticularly in view of the clear-cut inclusion 
of recreation and wildlife conservation as 
project purposes in section 1 of both bills, 
and the language in section 1 of the Federal 
Water Projects Recreation Act provides 
“whenever any such project can reasonably 
serve either or both of these p con- 
sistently with the provisions of this Act, it 
shall be constructed, operated, and main- 
tained accordingly.” 

The conferees are desirous of meeting 
again on Tuesday, the 23d, in the hope of 
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disposing of this long-pending legislation. 

Therefore, it would be appreciated if your 

reply could be received early Tuesday morn- 

ing, if possible. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry M. JACKSON, 
Chairman, 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., August 23, 1966. 

Hon. Henry M. JACKSON, 

Chairman, Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, U.S. Senate, Washington, 
D.C. 

Dran SENATOR JACKSON: In your letter of 
August 18, regarding the House-Senate Con- 
ference Committee deliberations on S. 254, 
authorizing the Tualatin project, Oregon, 
you requested that we indicate (1) our pro- 
cedures for determining the reimbursability 
of costs allocated to water quality control 
and (2) the need for specific authorization 
of recreation and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment functions on this project. 

Whether future Reclamation projects will 
provide measures for water quality control 
depends upon the results of studies and 
determinations made for each project pur- 
suant to the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Act and Executive Order 11288 of July 2, 
1966. A copy of that order is enclosed, 
These documents set forth a declaration of 
policy for controlling water pollution and 
prescribe procedures for compliance with 
that act with respect to Federal water re- 
source projects. 

We feel that there is no inconsistency in 
our recommendations concerning water 
quality control as a purpose of the Tualatin 
project, Oregon, and the Dolores project, 
Colorado. In both cases, our reports were 
based upon findings of the Public Health 
Service on the potential benefits to water 
quality through operation of the project, on 
the identification of the beneficiaries, and on 
the scope of the benefits to be derived. The 
language of section 466(a)(4) of the Act is 
specific in requiring such determinations: 

“(4) Costs of water quality control fea- 
tures incorporated in any Federal reservoir 
on other impoundment under the provisions 
of this Act shall be determined and the bene- 
ficiaries identified and if the benefits are 
widespread or national in scope, the costs of 
such features shall be nonreimbursable.” 

The operation of Reservoir at the 
Tualatin project, as we originally proposed, 
would provide seasonal releases for the spe- 
cific purpose of improving the quality of 
water flowing in the lower reaches of the 
Tualatin River and in the Willamette River 
near Portland, Oregon. The Public Health 
Service report on this project (included in 
our report) identifies the source of existing 
pollution, assesses existing treatment 
measures, and reports on existing water 
quality problems and anticipated future 
conditions with and without the project. 
Based upon the cost of an alternative single- 
purpose water quality control project, the 
annual benefit of the function was deter- 
mined to be $134,250. The Public Health 
Service also determined that the benefits of 
water quality control as a purpose of that 
project, may be regarded as widespread and 
national in scope.” Accordingly, in com- 
pliance with the provisions of the Act, we 
recommended that water quality control be 
a function of the Tualatin project and that 
the costs allocated to that function be non- 
reimbursable, The criteria used for allocat- 
ing these costs are those of the generally ac- 
cepted Separable Costs-Remaining Benefits 
method of cost allocation. 

In the case of the Dolores project, the 
Public Health Service prepared a report on 
the need for water quality control in the 
proposed McPhee Reservoir. The Service 
found that “there is no apparent need for 
storage of water in project reservoirs for pur- 
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poses of water quality control.” It found 
that the storage of water in the proposed 
McPhee Reservoir would benefit the munici- 
pal and industrial water users by reducing 
the hardness of the waters. Storage of 
spring runoff of “soft” water would dilute the 
“hard” waters of mid and late summer. 
Savings of soap, detergents, and general 
household cleaners were estimated to aver- 
age $8,300 annually. These savings would 
accrue to the water users in the towns of 
Cortez and Dove Creek who would also be 
purchasing project water for domestic and 
industrial use. The value of the annual 
savings was adopted as a measure of benefits 
for the allocation of costs to water quality. 
control. However, the Public Health Service 
did not make a finding that the benefits 
would be widespread or national in scope. 
Under the provisions of the Act quoted 
above those costs were therefore considered 
to be reimbursable. 

The responsibility for making the findings 
required by the Act was transferred to this 
Department in May of this year under Re- 
organization Plan No. 2 of 1966, which trans- 
ferred the Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration to the Department of the 
Interior. This action should result in closer 
coordination in project formulation among 
the functions of water resources develop- 
ment. Further, the policy questions and 
procedures for evaluation of water quality 
control benefits and for determining the re- 
imbursability of costs allocated to that func- 
tion are now being studied by a committee 
of the Water Resources Council. 

The findings of that committee will prove 
most helpful in permitting us to establish 
policies for inclusion of water quality control 
as a purpose in future projects. 

The question of authorization for recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife enhancement at 
this project and in future projects is a mat- 
ter that needs to be resolved. As our letter 
of April 1, 1966, indicated our Solicitor has 
concluded that the Federal Water Project 
Recreation Act (P.L. 89-72, 70 Stat. 213) 
specifically and deliberately excluded author- 
ity for construction of facilities to serve these 
purposes at future projects. In the face of 
this prohibition we feel that all subsequent 
project authorizations should contain 
specific language authorizing the provision 
of appropriate recreation and fish and wild- 
life enhancement facilities. 

We are aware that a contrary argument can 
be made, based upon inclusion of recreation 
and fish and wildlife enhancement as project 
purposes and upon the language in section 
1 of the Federal Water Project Recreation 
Act authorizing appropriate construction of 
projects consistent with the purposes of that 
Act. Nonetheless, it is our feeling that future 
projects will each require specific authority 
for constructing facilities to serve these pur- 
poses and that that authority will need to be 
clearly articulated, either in the authorizing 
legislation or in its legislative history. We 
accordingly urge that your Committee adopt 
the language contained in our letter of April 
1, 1966. 

We appreciate the opportunity which you 
have given us to comment on this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. CORDELL MOORE, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


STATEMENT 


The Managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 254) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to construct, op- 
erate, and maintain the Tualatin Federal 
Reclamation Project, Oregon, and for other 
purposes, submit the following statement in 
explanation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report. 
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The Conference Committee agreed upon 
the language of the House amendment. The 
position of the Conference Committee on 
two matters involved in this legislation is 
set out in this statement. 


WATER QUALITY CONTROL 


The Senate-passed bill included “water 
quality control” with a non-reimbursable al- 
location of $2,020,800 to this purpose. The 
House amendment does not include “water 
quality control” as a purpose in the Tualatin 
project. 

The Conference Committee requested in- 
formation on this matter from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. By letter of August 23, 
1966, the Department furnished informa- 
tion on the water quality control allocations 
recommended for the Tualatin project and 
also for the Dolores project in Colorado. Also, 
in this letter, the Conference Committee’s 
attention was called to the fact that the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Administra- 
tion is now in the Department of the In- 
terior and that the Department now has 
responsibility for making the findings with 
respect to water quality control allocations, 
The letter further stated: 

“Further, the policy questions and pro- 
cedures for evaluation of water quality con- 
trol benefits and for determining the reim- 
bursability of costs allocated to that function 
are now being studied by a committee of 
the Water Resources Council.” 

In view of apparent inconsistencies in the 
handling of “water quality control” with re- 
spect to different projects and the fact that 
the reimbursability of costs allocated to this 
function is presently being restudied, the 
Conference Committee agreed to leave out 
“water quality control” as a project pur- 
pose on a nonreimbursable basis, although it 
has no objection to operation for water 
quality control” if the costs of such opera- 
tions are reimbursable by the beneficiaries. 
The Conference Committee understands that 
the Secretary has authority for operation of 
the project for “water quality control“ on 
this basis as he does for furnishing water 
for other miscellaneous purposes. 

The physical plan for the Tualatin project 
will be the same regardless of whether the 
project is operated for “‘water quality con- 
trol”. The difference is only in the operat- 
ing plan. Thus, the action of the Conference 
Committee does not foreclose later approval 
of project operation for “water quality con- 
trol” on a non-reimbursable basis. If the 
studies presently being conducted result in 
equitable and consistent policies with re- 
spect to including “water quality control” as 
a function in water resources projects and 
the repayment of the costs thereof, then the 
legislation can be amended to give the 
Tualatin project the benefit of such policy. 

RECREATION AND FISH AND WILDLIFE 

The Conference Committee agreed upon 
the language of Section 3 in the House 
amendment which provides that the con- 
servation and development of the fish and 
wildlife resources and the enhancement of 
the recreation opportunities in connection 
with the Tualatin project shall be in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Federal Wa- 
ter Project Recreation Act. The Conference 
Committee believes that this language plus 
the inclusion of these functions as project 
purposes in Section 1 of the legislation gives 
the Secretary ample authority to investigate, 
plan, construct, operate and maintain recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife enhancement facil- 
ities In connection with the Tualatin project. 

By letter of April 1, 1966, the Department's 
Legislative Counsel recommended that Sec- 
tion 3 of the legislation be amended to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 3. The Secretary is authorized, as a 
part of the project to investigate, plan, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain, or otherwise 
provide for public outdoor recreation and 
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fish and wildlife enhancement facilities, to 
acquire or otherwise make available such 
adjacent lands or interests therein as are 
necessary for public outdoor recreation or 
fish and wildlife use, and to provide for pub- 
lic use and enjoyment of project lands, facil- 
ities and water areas in a manner coordinated 
with the other project purposes. Such recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife enhancement costs 
shall be nonreimbursable.” 

The language adopted by the Conference 
Committee gives the Secretary precisely the 
same authority, so far as it is consistent with 
the project plan and the provisions of the 
Federal Water Project Recreation Act, as the 
language recommended by the Department 
would have done and does so in more suc- 
cinct form. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 


report. 
The report was agreed to. 


FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1966—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
submit a report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 15750) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
report will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of Sept. 1, 1966, CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, 21611-21620.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
after some weeks of conferences, the Sen- 
ate and House Conferees on the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1966 reached agree- 
ment. It was not easy. The House and 
the Senate were very far apart in their 
respective approaches to the subject of 
foreign aid. 

The principal differences and the way 
they were resolved were as follows: 

I. MULTIYEAR AUTHORIZATIONS 


With the exception of the Alliance for 
Progress, the Senate authorized both eco- 
nomic and military assistance for only 
1 year. The House, however, authorized 
all programs for 2 years, and the Alliance 
for Progress and the Development Loan 
Fund were authorized for 5 years. 

The House agreed to accept the Sen- 
ate limitation of authorizations for 1 
year and to limit authorizations for the 
Alliance and the Development Loan Fund 
to 3 years. 

This was done in part in exchange for 
the Senate receding from the position 
next described. 


If. SEPARATE MILITARY AND ECONOMIC BILLS 


The Senate this year passed two bills; 
one covering economic assistance—S. 
3584 and H.R. 12169, $2.06 billion—and 
the other authorizing military assist- 
ance—S. 3583, $792 million. The House, 
however, included both military and eco- 
nomic assistance in one bill. 
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As one of many factors which induced 
the House to agree to the 1-year author- 
ization described above, the Senate con- 
ferees agreed to accept one bill which in- 
corporates both military and economic 
assistance. 

III. COMPROMISES ON FUND AUTHORIZATIONS 


In general, the amounts authorized in 
the conference report now before the 
Senate were fixed by accepting figures 
half way between those authorized by 
the House and those authorized by the 
Senate. Page 18 of the conference re- 
port shows the differences and the final 
agreement. 

That table shows that the House au- 
thorized appropriations totalling $4.109 
billion, whereas the Senate authorized 
$2.852 billion—including military at $792 
million. The final overall figure author- 
ized was $3.500 billion. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Would the able 
Senator state how much was added in 
conference to the Senate bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I will give the fig- 
ure again. 

The total of the House was $4,109 mil- 
lion. The total of the Senate was $2,852 
million. That included the military, of 
$792 million. The final figure was $3,500 
million. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. About half a bil- 
lion dollars difference? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I can give the Sen- 
ator the exact figure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. That is a differ- 
ence of about $700 million. Do I under- 
stand correctly? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is $648 million 
more than the Senate figure. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. 

IV. LIMITATIONS ON NUMBERS OF COUNTRIES TO 
RECEIVE ASSISTANCE 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
Senate this year, as a culmination of 
efforts undertaken over several years, 
made special effort to induce the admin- 
istration to concentrate its aid programs 
in a limited number of countries, to em- 
phasize to AID the importance of get- 
ting assistance into regional patterns and 
through multilateral organizations, and 
to turn AID away from the philosophy 
that every nation ought to have at least 
a small aid program. It has not been 
the view of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee that bilateral aid is a “tool” to be 
in every Ambassador’s work kit. There 
have been some instances in which care- 
ful students of particular programs have 
found that aid has been misused and 
done more damage than good. 

The Senate bill, therefore, limited de- 
velopment loans to 10 countries—ex- 


‘cluding the Alliance for Progress—tech- 


nical cooperation assistance to 40, and 
supporting assistance to 10. While the 
Senate conferees sought to make these 
limitations mandatory, it was finally 
agreed that while the numerical limita- 
tions would be retained, they could be 
exceeded in the case of development 
loans and technical assistance only if 
the Committee on Foreign Relations and 
the Speaker of the House receive, 30 days 
prior to the addition of a country, a 
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statement from the President giving his 
reasons for believing that the addition of 
such country is in the national interest. 
Thus, there will be opportunity for in- 
terested Members of the Congress to 
make their views known prior to expan- 
sion of these programs beyond the nu- 
merical limitation imposed by the legis- 
lation. 

In the case of supporting assistance, 
Senate conferees agreed to raise the 
number of countries from 10 to 13. The 
number can be increased beyond 13 only 
upon a Presidential determination and 
notification to the Congress. 

The numerical limitation imposed by 
the Senate of 40 as the number of coun- 
tries which might receive military as- 
sistance remains in the bill. This limi- 
tation does not apply to countries which 
receive only training assistance in the 
United States; nor does it apply to sales. 

Mr. President, the next item to which 
I wish to refer is: 

v. ECONOMIC ASSISTANCE THROUGH MULTI- 
LATERAL INSTITUTIONS 

The Senate bill required that 15 per- 
cent of the development loan funds could 
be made available only for transfer to the 
International Development Association, 
the International Bank, and the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation. Hereto- 
fore the language relating to putting 
funds into development uses through 
these multilateral institutions has been 
permissive. 

The House had no such provision, but 

finally accepted the figure of 10 percent 
set aside. This means that 10 percent 
of the funds made available for develop- 
ment loans pursuant to this authoriza- 
tion may be used only if they are ex- 
pended through one of these multilateral 
institutions. Thus, if the Congress ap- 
propriates the full authorization for de- 
velopment loans; that is, $685 million, 
$68.5 million of that amount will be avail- 
able only for transfer to these institu- 
tions on such terms as the President may 
determine. Assistance supplied with 
these funds is not subject to the 10-coun- 
try limitation. The limitation does ap- 
ply, however, to assistance which is essen- 
tially bilateral, even though it is fur- 
nished as part of U.S. participation in a 
consortium or similar group. 
- The Senate conferees hope that this 
provision, as well as other related provi- 
sions, will help make it clear that de- 
velopment assistance is an international 
responsibility and thus induce other na- 
tions to cooperate in this effort. They 
believe this provision will make it pos- 
sible to provide this development assist- 
ance in an atmosphere which will not in- 
vite political repercussions directed at 
particular countries. Finally, they be- 
lieve assistance of this kind can be ad- 
ministered by these institutions upon 
terms which will require recipients to 
accept conditions essential to the success 
of development programs. 

Mr, President, there are a number of 
other compromises that were reached 
during the conference, but these are the 
major ones. 

I might mention one other change 
which involved an amendment by the 
minority leader the Senator from Illinois 
(Mr. Dirksen] applicable to a situation 
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in Iran which relates to a dispute be- 
tween the Iranian Government and an 
American investor there. 

Although the Senate receded from its 
new section 620(p) which prohibited as- 
sistance to any country which fails with- 
in 6 months to consent to arbitration of 
disputes involving claims by U.S. citizens, 
it did so only upon the understanding 
that the particular dispute in Iran is 
nearing settlement. The conferees noted 
that the termination of assistance is 
mandatory under the terms of the Hick- 
enlooper amendment—section 620(e)— 
when legal remedies have been ex- 
hausted. It is hoped that the dispute 
will not proceed to the point of disrupt- 
ing the friendly relations of the United 
States and Iran. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Texas, 

Mr. TOWER. Several Members on 
this side of the aisle have requested the 
yeas and nays, and I intend to suggest 
the absence of a quorum for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield to me so that I may de- 
velop a little colloquy with the Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. SPARKMAN] prior to 
asking for a quorum? 

Mr, SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. BAYH. I thank the Senator from 
Alabama. I am well aware of the com- 
plexity of the task that the Senate con- 
ferees have embarked upon with all good 
conscience over the past several days. 

I fully appreciate the effort made in 
support of the Senate amendments. 
However, I feel compelled to speak out, 
because of the position I have taken for 
2 years in reference to one small aspect 
of this measure. I am referring in par- 
ticular to the fact that one amendment 
which the Senate placed in the bill has 
been deleted for the second time in a 
row. 

This amendment, which dealt with the 
procurement of steel products for Viet- 
nam, was sponsored by myself and sev- 
eral other Senators. 

As I stated at some length during the 
debate when this bill was before the 
Senate, the principle has been estab- 
lished in every place with the exception 
of Vietnam that merchandise procured 
for the foreign-aid program should have 
a 90-percent componentry ratio. In 
other words, 90 percent of the product 
should be acquired in the United States 
or in an undeveloped country. 

For some reason which is yet unclear 
to me, a special exception has been made 
with respect to Vietnam. We went into 
some detail relative to the scandals 
which were disclosed in connection with 
this procurement practice. I think that 
AID has made a good faith effort to root 
out much of this scandalous procedure, 
but, in doing so, it has announced that 
it would follow an intricate pattern of 
procurement and inspection which will 
only add to the precedents which admit- 
tedly are almost impossible to follow. 

Mr. President, I am concerned about 
the precedents which we are establishing 
by yielding to the House in this matter 
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which thereby enables foreign aid dollars 
to be utilized to purchase steel products 
from other countries for the foreign aid 
program. 

I believe that one of the most im- 
portant aspects of the struggle in Viet- 
nam is the pacification effort. It will do 
little good to win the military conflict 
unless we can also do a good job in pro- 
viding a better way of life for the people 
who live in the towns, villages, and ham- 
lets in Vietnam. Unless we get one hun- 
dred-percent return on the tax dollars 
spent on foreign aid in the pacification 
efforts made in Vietnam, we will lose the 
battle for the pacification of the villages 
and hamlets, despite a victory on the 
battlefield. 

Therefore, I look with great concern 
at the fact that for the second year in a 
row we have yielded to the House in per- 
mitting AID to follow practices which I 
believe will only add to the burdens 
which are already straining them now, 
and that in the long run will hamper 
rather than help the situation in Viet- 


nam. 

Therefore, I must dissent from that 
portion of the agreement, although I 
know that many Senators made good 
faith efforts to retain it. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Let me say just 
this to the Senator from Indiana. He 
knows, of course, that I voted for his 
amendment and supported it. I sup- 
ported it in conference. The Senate 
conferees also supported it. It was one 
of the last issues to be settled. Of course, 
we know that sometimes we do have to 
give up things in which we strongly be- 
lieve to prevent a whole conference report 
from being destroyed. I have a great 
deal of sympathy with what the Senator 
has just stated. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. There are now a suf- 
ficient number of Senators in the Cham- 
ber, and I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank the Senator 
from Alabama for yielding to me. 

Mr. BAYH. Will the Senator from 
Alabama yield further for an additional 
question? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BAYH. I should like to point out 
that the Senator from Alabama knows— 
although we are dealing with a relatively 
small part of this multibillion-dollar 
package—that I have repeatedly stressed 
the precedents which will be set if we 
permit this one practice to be followed 
in the purchase of corrugated steel roof- 
ing by Japanese black plate competing 
with United States steel, because the next 
step will be to broaden it so that there 
will be competition in every other area. 
This is different from free enterprise 
competition. Right now, these producers 
are competing in increasing amounts 
with American steel in Chicago, in Mo- 
bile, Ala., and other cities in this coun- 
try. What we are talking about in for- 
eign aid are the tax dollars which are 
given gratis to help provide for the better 
living opportunities of the people in Viet- 
nam, so that the very least we can do 
is see that the bulk of these products are 
made in the United States. 
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I know that the Senator from Alabama 
and his comrades in arms made good- 
faith efforts to try to keep this matter in 
the bill. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Alabama yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I wonder whether 
the Senator from Alabama could tell me 
how many amendments adopted by the 
Senate were retained in conference? My 
information is that there were very few. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. We have not made 
acount. There were 98 points of differ- 
ence between the two houses. The Sen- 
ator will therefore realize that a great 
deal of these points were settled on a 
compromise, give-and-take basis. This 
conference ran for several weeks. At 
times, we thought we were not going to 
be able to get together at all. Finally, 
however, we did work it out on a give- 
and-take basis until we came up with the 
best we could get. 

Mr. GRUENING. It has been my ob- 
servation through the years I have been 
in the Senate that the Senate has con- 
sistently aimed to improve the foreign 
aid bill by including amendments which 
took out some of the fat, trying to get 
more efficiency, order, and sanity into the 
bill, and having the interest rates a lit- 
tle more to bring them in line with what 
the American people pay for the money 
which our Government spends abroad, 
but that almost invariably these amend- 
ments go down the drain in conference. 
This is no criticism of the Senate con- 
ferees. But the House, apparently, ac- 
cepts foreign aid unquestioningly— 
everything that is proposed by the AID 
administration or its predecessors must 
go into the Pill. 

The result is that we are almost where 
we were before. Although I have sup- 
ported foreign aid bills in the past, I feel 
obliged to vote against this conference 
report. If I were wrong in saying that 
most of these improving Senate amend- 
ments were eliminated, I would be happy 
to stand corrected. 

The distinguished Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. ELLENDER] is now in the 
Chamber, and shares my views on many 
of these questions. Perhaps he could 
give us an answer. I know that com- 
promise and getting together to work 
out happy half-way solutions are always 
looked into; but, actually, is it not a 
fact that we in the Senate actually lose 
out in conference year after year on 
these matters? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I wish the Senator 
from Alaska had been in the Chamber 
when I gave my statement in which I 
pointed out the principal compromises. 
I believe that some of those compromises 
do have things in them for which the 
Senator from Alaska has fought. For in- 
stance, this year, for the first time, a 
limitation on the number of countries 
was agreed to. The House objected 
strongly, bu. 

Mr. GRUENING. Can the Senator tell 
me what the limitation is? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It is 10 on develop- 
ment loans—40 on assistance. 
Thirteen was the number we finally 
agreed to on supporting assistance. 
After considerable argument, the House 
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accepted the figures which the Senate 
asked on limitations, except for support- 
ing assistance, and in that they insisted 
on increasing it. Finally, we agreed on 
13—raising it from 10 to 13. 

Mr. GRUENING. Were any of the 
cuts made in the Senate retained? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. As I explained, 
what we did in substance was to split 
the difference between the Senate and 
House total figures. It is hard to put 
one’s finger on any particular one and 
say, “This was maintained” or “This was 
not,” but the result was almost exactly 
a division. 

Mr. ELLENDER. If the Senator will 
yield, I understand the compromise re- 
sulted in providing more money than 
the President requested in his budget 
estimate. How did that come about? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senate had 
authorized $2.850 billion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That is for both 
military and economic assistance. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Yes. The House 
had authorized $4 billion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was over and 
above the President’s request. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I understand that 
was over and above. The figure finally 
arrived at was $3.5 billion. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What good will 
come from limiting the countries which 
will receive aid if more money is made 
available than was appropriated last 
year? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. It seems to me that 
is something for the Appropriations 
Committee to check. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I am glad the Ap- 
propriations Committee will have the 
opportunity to scrutinize each item be- 
fore making any funds available. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. So am I. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am confident that 
the Appropriations Committee will want 
to pursue the policy it has followed dur- 
ing the past few years and not appropri- 
ate more money than the Senate has 
authorized. I am glad I am a ranking 
member of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee. 
Mr. SPARKMAN. So am I. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Because I am inter- 
ested in trimming this wasteful program 
to the bone. This is one area where 
economies can be effected and if I have 
my way the Senator may rest assured 
that they will be effected. 

Mr, SPARKMAN. That is one thing 
which enabled us to arrive at a break, 
because we knew that the Appropriations 
Committee will have the final check. 

Every Senator knows of the difficul- 
ties we have in conferences. This par- 
ticular conference lasted for almost a 
month. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Was the long con- 
ference due to the fact that the Senate 
refused to combine military and eco- 
nomic—— 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No. In the very 
first meeting 

Mr. ELLENDER. What was the chief 
objection? 


Mr. SPARKMAN. The limitation of 
countries was one. The amount was an- 
other. I dealt with that in my statement. 
Population control was another. That 
may seem rather unimportant to some, 
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but it is something in which the Senator 
from Alaska has taken great interest. 
It was one of the most difficult items we 
had to deal with. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator from 
Alaska stated a while ago that the House 
provided much more than the Senate. It 
has only been in the last 3 years that the 
House has appropriated more than the 
Senate. This has been the case only since 
My. Manon became chairman of the full 
committee. Prior to fiscal year 1964 the 
House always appropriated less than the 
Senate. It is during the past few years 
the Senate Appropriations Committee 
has had to reduce the amount appropri- 
ated by the House, and I might add that 
the Senator from Louisiana has been in 
the forefront of the fight to bring this 
about. 

Our burden in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee can be lightened this 
year, if the House appropriates no more 
than the Senate authorized for foreign 
assistance in fiscal year 1967. If this is 
done, it will mean that $2,852,762,000 will 
be appropriated in total. Of this amount 
$792 million will be for military aid and 
$2,060,762,000 will be available for eco- 
nomic assistance. These are the sums 
that were authorized by the Senate just 
about 1 month ago, after 8 days of debate, 
and the Congress should not appropriate 
& nickel more. I hope that the House 
Appropriations Committee accepts the 
challenge and does not recommend ap- 
propriations exceeding the Senate au- 
thorization. However, if it should, then 
I am sure as I have said before, that the 
Senate Appropriations Committee will 
act responsibly and not appropriate more 
funds than the Senate authorized only a 
month ago. 

Mr. GRUENING. I am glad to hear 
5 at least this body is doing a better 
job. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. In my judgment, the 
House and Senate conferees are to be 
congratulated for bringing before us a 
conference report which is better than 
the House bill, better than the Senate 
bill, and which will do a good deal more 
than either bill would do to implement 
the performance of our economie and 
moral obligations to the underdeveloped 
countries of the world. 

I should like to mention a number of 
matters with respect to which the con- 
ference committee deserves special com- 
mendation. 

In the first place, the compromise 
which gives a 3-year authorization for 
development loan fund projects and the 
Alliance for Progress is excellent. It is 
utterly impossible to plan adequately for 
these complex and difficult types of proj- 
ect loans unless those concerned can be 
sure there will be an authorization for 
more than 1 year, so that there can be 
appropriate negotiations with the 
grantee countries for relatively long 
range programs. 

I regret the authorization was not for 
5 years, but 3 is better than 1. 

I am also pleased the Senate insisted 
on a 1-year authorization for military 
aid. I personally think the amount au- 
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thorized should be cut further. I also be- 
lieve a 1-year authorization is adequate 
for supporting assistance, which merely 
serves the purpose of maintaining the 
economies of countries we are persuading 
to spend more than they can afford for 
their military forces. 

Therefore, I think the compromise 
which came out of the conference which 
split the difference between the two 
Houses is better than the provisions in 
either the House or the Senate version 
of the bill. 

In this connection, I am also pleased 
that the food-for-peace program, which 
is a very important part of foreign aid, 
although not within the jurisdiction of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, was 
retained at 2 years. I would rather have 
it 3, but 2 is better than 1. 

There is a great deal of flexibility in the 
foreign aid bill where flexibility is needed. 
The amount of $2,625,735,500 for eco- 
nomic aid is well above what the Presi- 
dent requested and what the Senate 
granted. My colleagues will remember 
that I have long been of the view that 
our aid in the economic field is inade- 
quate. Iam glad to see that, while the 
figure came down substantially, never- 
theless. our colleagues were convinced 
that they should provide economic as- 
sistance substantially in excess of what 
the President asked for. 

Third, I am pleased that the military 
aid program was cut back at least some- 
what, from $917 million to a compromise 
figure of $817 million, I would like to see 
military aid cut further. Nevertheless, 
the principle has been established. The 
amendment relating to reduction of 
military assistance was proposed by the 
distinguished Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], 

I see present on the floor the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore]. I con- 
gratulate the conference for having 
knocked out the increased interest rates, 
because it would be a rather quixotic 
course. to increase interest rates for 
someone who cannot afford to pay 
them 

Mr. GRUENING and Mr. GORE ad- 
dressed the Chair. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me complete my 
statement first, and then I shall yield. 

Iam particularly grateful for the Sen- 
ate provision requiring 10 percent of 
economic aid to be channeled through 
international institutions such as the 
World Bank, the International Develop- 
ment Association, and the International 
Finance Association. This was done un- 
der the leadership of the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Furgnrienrl. It is a 
breakthrough which I hope will result in 
increased aid going through multilateral 
organizations. 

‘The Senator from. Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT] in his remarks reiterated the 
comment that one never sees written on 
the walls of buildings in recipient coun- 
tries World Bank go home,” or Inter- 
national Development Association go 
home.” But “Yankee go home” is often 
written on the walls of buildings in 
countries, where the people should be, but 
are not, grateful to the American people. 

Therefore, I am delighted with this 
10-percent mandatory multilateral pro- 
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grams which must go through interna- 
tional organizations. i 

I find the limitation on the number of 
countries that may receive aid—10 on 
the Development Loan Fund, 40 on tech- 
nical assistance, 13 on supporting assist- 
ance—far too restrictive. To my mind 
it will prevent a number of countries 
which are entitled to some assistance 
from this country from receiving it. 

It does not make much difference to 
me whether a starving individual lives in 
the Congo or in Algeria, or in, let us say, 
Peru. They are equally entitled to our 
support, and on a basis with respect to 
which I believe the administration 
should have the right to make the 
determination. 

In other words, I think this program 
should be flexible. However, the limita- 
tion is within the range which the ad- 
ministration said it could accept. They 
can live with it. So this is not particu- 
larly important. 

I do hope that the expectations of my 
able friend the senior Senator from 
Louisiana will not be gratified, and that 
the Appropriations Committees will not 
cut back on the authorization provided in 
this splendid conference report. I con- 
gratulate the Senator from Alabama and 
his colleagues on the committee for a 
fine job well done; and I now yield to my 
good friend, the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator has re- 
ferred to the interest rate provisions in 
the conference report, which leaves 
interest rates on development loans at 
2% percent. 

Mr. CLARK. After the first 10 years. 

Mr. GORE. After the first 10 years; 
there being during the first 10 years a 
grace period at a lesser rate. 

The Senator refers to these loans as 
being made to paupers. As a matter of 
fact, if the Senator will review the 
Record or recall the speeches that I have 
made, he will be reminded that many of 
these loans have been made to sub- 
sidiaries of the largest U.S. corpora- 
tions—one, even, to one of our largest 
New York banks, to establish a foreign 
subsidiary. 

Mr, CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
briefly—— 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator permit 
me to proceed? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes. 

Mr. GORE. Meanwhile, that same 
New York bank is raising its prime rate 
and all of its rates to borrowers in the 
United States. 

The Senator, I am sure, is well aware 
that the senior Senator from Tennessee 
has spoken more often this year than any 
other Member of either branch of Con- 
gress in opposition to the spiraling of 
interest rates in the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. And has had the sup- 
port of the Senator from Pennsylvania 
every time he has done it. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
that support. I say this to illustrate 
that I am not a high-interest-rate man. 

But the American taxpayer is having 
to pay ever higher rates of interest on 
the national debt. With every dollar 
we borrow—and we must borrow all that 
is going into the development loan pro- 
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gram—this is costing the American tax- 
payer more and more. I have sought to 
limit the extent of the subsidy, particu- 
larly when it goes to loans to our own 
profitable corporations: 

I regret that the conference commit- 
tee—of which I was a member—did not 
agree on the higher rate, because it would 
have limited the subsidy in the devel- 
opment loans. And incidentally, since 
the Senator has referred to the World 
Bank, I should like to remind him that 
I just read in a news dispatch that the 
World Bank had increased its interest 
rate on loans from 5.5 to 6 percent, for 
loans going to other countries. So, at 
least, the conference committee is not 
staying in style. The custom and style 
today is to go up on interest rates. I re- 
gret that. I only sought to keep the 
rate on development loans from pro- 
viding as large a subsidy as the confer- 
ence committee has recommended. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator has very 
ably stated his case with respect to in- 
terest rates. I honor him for his judg- 
ment, He has made the point with great 
ability before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee and on the floor of the Senate. 
I regret to have to disagree with him. 
This is one of the very few matters on 
which the Senator from Tennessee and 
I find ourselves in disagreement. 

I point out to him, however, that tech- 
nically these loans are not made to Amer- 
ican firms; they are made to countries, 
to governments, which, in turn, make 
loans to firms. As far as the administra- 
tion of the aid program is concerned, we 
do not make loans to American firms at 
low interest rates; we make them to gov- 
ernments and peoples in poverty-stricken 
areas of the world. 

Mr. GORE, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. f 

Mr. GORE. I think the Senator is 
very much in error in that view. The 
loan, in fact, is made to the private in- 
terest. It is repaid, however, by the 
government of the country in which that 
private interest is domiciled. The pri- 
vate interest repays the loan, not to the 
U.S. Government, but to the government 
of the country in which it is domiciled. 
It is, as I have said, however, 
from the government of the beneficiary 
country that the United States receives 
payment, if it does. Incidentally, the 
private interest that is the beneficiary 
of the loan in the first place, under the 
practice and the plan, repays the loan 
to the foreign government at a much 
faster rate than the foreign government 
is required to repay to the U.S, Govern- 
ment. This is an interesting plan. 

Mr. CLARK. I think perhaps we can 
conclude on the note that I would be 
happy to let the Senator from Tennessee 
have the last word. But perhaps this is 
the price we pay for encouraging private 
interests to invest in foreign countries. 

I yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Did I understand 
the Senator from Pennsylvania to indi- 
cate that he thought these foreign coun- 
tries could not afford to pay any higher 
interest rates than they have been 
paying? 

Mr. CLARK. I did indeed. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Does he imply by 
that that they do not expect to repay 
the loans when they become due? 

Mr. CLARK. No. Of course, many of 
them have to be repaid in soft currencies, 
because they have no foreign exchange. 
Such payments are made through the 
International Development Corporation, 
the soft loan subsidiary of the World 
Bank. The economies of these countries 
are, to a large extent, on the rocks. 
They cannot afford to pay this money. 
As to my point of view, I think we should 
still be making grants and not loans. 

Mr. GRUENING. That would be more 
honest, because actually these so-called 
loans, in my judgment, are not loans at 
all; but constitute a sort of deception of 
the American public, to make it think 
they are loans, and give the recipient 
countries the opportunity to say that they 
are loans, when actually the type of loan 
we have made for many years, at three- 
quarters of 1 percent for the first 10 
years and no repayment during that 
period on principal, is a misleading if 
not a fraud on the American public. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think they are 
a deception and fraud. I think they are 
a pretty foolish type of financing. I do 
not think that in any sound business 
that type of loan would be made. That 
is why I say it would be much better to 
make them grants. 

Mr. GRUENING. I agree with the 
views just expressed by the Senator from 
Tennessee. I think this double standard 
by which we make so-called loans at 
negligible interest rates all over the 
world, while we are increasingly charging 
our own people a higher interest rate, so 
that development of our own country in 
housing and other necessities is slowed 
down or brought to a standstill, is de- 
plorable 


I have, I fear, a very narrow, old- 
fashioned view—which I know the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania does not share— 
that we should give our own people at 
least equality of treatment with what we 
give the people of other countries. I 
realize that is a very obsolete, reactionary 
idea, which is not widely entertained, 
and is certainly not entertained by the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend from 
Alaska. I think his point of view is very 
widely entertained. In fact, I suspect 
that the point of view of the Senator 
from Alaska represents the thinking of 
the majority of the people of this coun- 


try. : 

My point is only; How much compas- 
sion do we have, How much obligation 
do we have? Are not the people of Alas- 
ka and the people of Pennsylvania able to 
afford this relatively modest investment, 
in terms of our gross national product? 

Mr. GRUENING. If the majority is 
o2 that view, if as the Senator says, it 
is widely entertained, then apparently 
the Senator is willing to admit that the 
Senate isnot responsive to the will of the 
people of the United States. 

Mr. CLARK. Les. I follow Edmund 
Burke’s dictum. 

Mr. GORE: Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 
Mr. CLARK. I yield. 
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Mr. GORE. On the floor of the Sen- 
ate, some days ago, I cited as an example 
of unreasonable high interest rates the 
fact that the city of Nashville, Tenn., had 
sold tax-exempt bonds at 5.5 percent 
interest. I should like to report that the 
people of Nashville have thought better 
of that, and in their wisdom decided not 
to issue those debentures at such high 
interest rates. 

They took the view, instead, that they 
would defer needed community facilities 
in the hope that Congress or the Presi- 
dent or some force in the Government of 
the United States would take action to 
reduce the exorbitant level of interest 
rates. 

I cite this for one thing to complete 
the Recorp and, for another thing, to 
illustrate the great damage that is being 
done by the high interest rate structure 
from which we are now suffering. Not 
only is Nashville, Tenn., deferring needed 
community facilities, but thousands of 
communities all over the United States 
are likewise being required to defer the 
construction of facilities needed for 
health, education, and community wel- 
fare. 

I do not wish to use the pending con- 
ference report as a springboard to make 
another interest rate speech. In fact, I 
decided to defer making speeches on the 
subject until the President had a few 
days in which to make a recommenda- 
tion. However, I did want to complete 
the Recorp with respect to the bond issue 
of Nashville, Tenn. 

I compliment the officials and the peo- 
ple of Nashville, Tenn., upon this exer- 
cise of good judgment. I believe that we 
will be able to bring the interest rates 
down, and that in the coming months 
they will be able to sell tax-exempt bonds 
for 4 percent instead of 5.5 percent. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I share 
completely the views just expressed by 
the Senator from Tennessee. I would 
say that we must bring the interest rates 
down by putting the full force of Con- 
gress behind the proposals advanced by 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

The Senator has referred to Johnson 
interest rates being higher than Hoover 
interest rates. I prefer to put the blame 
in this area on my good and personal 
friend, William McChesney Martin, for- 
mer president of the New York Stock 
Exchange, for what I consider to be an 
outmoded and obsolete economic theory 
which fails to take into account that we 
have a managed money market and that 
the needs of our people require increased 
credit and lower interest rates. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield. ' 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, could 
the Senator from Alabama tell me what 
the President recommended by way of 
economic assistance? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. There has been 
some confusion as to the request of the 
President, because he submitted one 
figure for appropriations and another 
for authorizations. He asked for a 
greater authorization and a more limited 
appropriation. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Can the Senator 
give me both figures? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The figure of the 
President for appropriations was $2,- 
468,962,000. 

Mr. DOMINICK. That is about $157 
million less than the conference report 
approved? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Once again it seems 
to me that we are faced in Congress with 
the President of the United States say- 
ing that Congress is appropriating, or 
authorizing at least, the expenditure of 
more money than he had called for in 
his budget. 

I wonder if this was taken into con- 
sideration in the conference. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senate con- 
ferees talked about this problem nu- 
merous times in the conference. The 
Senator has sat on many conferences, 
I am sure, and he knows the necessity 
of making the best trade possible in a 
conference. 

We feel that we did that and reduced 
the House figure by about $600 million. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In looking at the 
figures on page 19 of the report, I see 
that the House reduced the amount in 
its bill by $566,383,500, and the Senate 
increased the amount in its bill by 
$564,973,500. There is a difference of 
about $1,500,000 in the two amounts. 
However, the net effect, no matter how 
we look at it, is that we are authorizing 
$157 million more than the President 
asked for. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator means 
more money than the President asked to 
have appropriated for the next fiscal 
year. 

The Senator knows that we often au- 
thorize a larger amount than we appro- 
priate. If the Senator was present a few 
moments ago, he heard the remarks of 
the Senator from Louisiana to the effect 
that the Appropriations Committee saw 
to it that the amount was trimmed. 
That is a function that they exercise 
pretty well every year. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I yield. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, does not 
the bill, as it came from conference, au- 
thorize approximately $648 million more 
than the amount contained in the Sen- 
ate bill? 

Mr. SPARKMAN.. The Senator refers 
to the whole bill. 

Mr. TOWER. It is that much more 
than the total amount authorized in the 
Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect, and it is approximately that much 
less than the House authorized. We 
must keep in mind that we can very sel- 
dom hold the exact amount that we voted 
for in one House or the other. 

A conference is based on compromise. 
I said in my statement that we virtually 
split the difference between the two over- 
all figures. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Iyield. 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, the 
Senator will recall, I am sure, that we 
had proposals to increase the length of 
time during which. development loans 
and other economic assistance loans 
would be authorized. We tried 2 years 
and then 3 years. 

On each occasion the Senate rejected 
the increase by a substantial margin. 
The conference now comes back and asks 
us to accept this, although the Senate 
originally rejected it. 

Mr.SPARKMAN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, may I call the attention 
of the Senator to the fact that the House 
of Representatives had its conferees pres- 
ent. They pointed out that they voted 
strongly in favor of 5 years. We arrived 
at the best compromise we could. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have some trouble 
in finding. a compromise when we origi- 
nally rejected the very thing that the 
ana rees bring back and ask us to ac- 
cept. 

With all due deference to the Senator 
from Alabama, who I know has worked 
very hard on the pending report, I have 
supported foreign aid ever since I have 
been in Congress. I am not going to 
support the conference report. 

What happened to my interest rate 
amendment which would have increased 
from 1 to 2 percent the Development 
Loan Fund over the first 10 years? That 
amendment would only have made the 
interest rates during the grace period 
equal to the cheapest rate that an Ameri- 
can citizen can get money for anywhere. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. The House con- 
ferees were adamant on that point. 

We were in conference for weeks in an 
effort to hammer out a compromise. We 
finally came forth with a package pro- 
posal. Both sides worked on the prob- 
lem. We lost on some things and we 
gained on others. It was give and take, 
but we did the best we could. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I wonder if the Sen- 
ator could tell me what the Senate 
gained. What did we gain in the process 
of the conference over the bill as passed 
by the Senate? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I answered that 
question for the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] a little earlier. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am sorry. I could 
not hear the Senator at that time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I mentioned one 
example that I think is outstanding. We 
have tried at different times to place a 
limitation on the number oa countries 
we will help. In other words, our argu- 
ment has been that the "AID program 
ought to be reduced each year; it should 
be cutting itself down. The Committee 
on Foreign Relations voted, and the Sen- 
ate accepted, a limitation of 10 countries 
for development loans, 40 countries for 
technical cooperation, 40 countries for 
military assistance, and 10 countries for 
supporting assistance. That is what the 
bill passed by the Senate provided: The 
House bill contained no limitations what- 
soever. In conference, the Senate sus- 
tained all of those limitations with the 
exception of the one for supporting as- 
sistance, in which the number of coun- 
tries was increased from 10 to 13. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Perhaps I did not 
phrase my question in the right way. I 
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had understood the Senator from Ala- 
bama to say that he came back from con- 
ference with a better bill than the bill 
the Senate passed. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. No, I did not say 
that; the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Ciark] said that. No; I do not 
subscribe to that view at all. We fought 
for many things during the weeks we 
were discussing the bill. Many items 
ought to be in the bill, but we were not 
successful in obtaining them. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Would the Senator 
from Alabama agree with me that the 
conference bill, as it comes to us, is not 
so good a bill as the one which left the 
Senate? I supported the bill as passed 
by the Senate. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. That is my opinion. 
I was for the Senate bill, and I worked 
for it in conference. Actually, that is al- 
most always true. It is a rare occasion 
when a bill that comes back from con- 
ference pleases all of us. If there are 
great differences between the two Houses 
we will not get a conference agreement 
that is satisfactory to all of us, because 
there is a give-and-take proposition be- 
tween the two Houses. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the Senator in- 
dulge me while I make a few comments 
at this point? 

Mr.SPARKMAN. Surely. 

Mr. DOMINICK. It is almost impos- 
sible for me to swallow this conference 
report. I was on the floor of the Senate 
a few days ago when the distinguished 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
rose and suggested that standby wage 
and price control authority should be 
given to the President in order to control 
the inflation that is taking place through- 
out the country. 

Time and again we have heard speeches 
in the Senate, recommending that we cut 
back on governmental expenditures and 
put them in consonance with the reve- 
nues that are coming in, to attempt to 
at least balance the budget to some 
degree. Time and again we have heard 
speeches on high interest rates charged 
to American citizens and the problems 
created by these high rates. 

As a matter of fact, an ex-President 
of the United States, Mr. Truman, just 
the other day criticized the high interest 
rates and our general economic problems. 

Yet, we are going to give money away 
in a so-called development fund, with- 
out even applying a minimum interest 
rate equal to the lowest rate that any 
American citizen can get from this Gov- 
ernment on a program of any kind. 

We are also increasing the budget, and 
thereby increasing the inflationary at- 
titude of governmental spending, and 
we are doing it in an amount above that 
which the President of the United States 
has requested. 

The conference report is in violation of 
several votes taken on specific issues, and 
I could not support a conference report 
of this kind. I apologize to the Senator, 
because I know how hard he has worked 
on this matter. 

I cannot believe that if these matters 
were brought back and presented to the 
other — *. where the Members could de- 
bate and discuss the points that we have 
made, the other body would turn down 
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the points that the Senate has made, ex- 
cept perhaps on the basis of pride of 
its own authorship. This is the only 
reason I can see for the other body act- 
ing in any other way, particularly in 
view of the inflationary. cycle existing at 
the present time. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move the adoption of the conference 
report. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE AID PROGRAM NEEDS DRASTIC REFORMS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, it is 
with some regret that I find myself un- 
able to support the conference report on 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1966. I 
had voted for the economic assistance 
part of the legislation after a number of 
amendments had been agreed to on the 
floor of the Senate. These amendments 
markedly strengthened the bill. I had 
hoped that these amendments would be 
accepted by the House conferees. In 
large part these hopes have not been 
realized. The bill as agreed to in con- 
ference eliminates or vitiates many of the 
provisions agreed to by the Senate and 
thereby defeats our efforts to make the 
foreign aid program a tighter, better 
managed operation. 

For some years now the Committee on 
Foreign Relations has expressed its dis- 
satisfaction with the foreign aid pro- 
gram submitted by the administration. 
Indeed there has been a growing sense of 
frustration as evidenced by the following 
statement of the chairman: 

Despite a number of fine pronouncements 
concerning the application of new criteria in 
the granting of foreign economic assistance, 
the legislative proposals submitted by the 
administration this year fell short, in many 
respects, of what the committee deemed de- 
sirable. Therefore, the Foreign Relations 
Committee has itself undertaken the task of 
writing these revisions into law. They are 
generally consistent with what the Senate 
has approved in the past, and they are con- 
sistent with the discharge of the Congress’ 
responsibility for establishing the terms of 
the program which the executive branch is 
to administer. 


A principal effort of the committee 
which was endorsed by the Senate was 
to limit the total number of countries 
which could receive economic assistance. 
Over the years the diffuse nature of the 
aid program which is spread thinly 
among many countries with little real 
impact in most countries has been a 
major focus of criticism, not the least by 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
itself. The attempt to rectify this situa- 
tion involved limiting development loans 
and supporting assistance to 10 coun- 
tries and technical cooperation and de- 
velopment grants to 40 countries. 

However, this amendment was gutted 
by the conferees when it was revised to 
permit the President to provide assist- 
ance to any additional country 30 days 
after submitting to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the Speaker of the 
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House a report stating that assistance to 
such country is in the national interest. 

In practice this will mean no limit at 
all. Every time the Congress has pro- 
vided the administration with an out it 
has not been used. The requirement that 
a “national interest“ determination be 
made has been proved by past experience 
to be no hindrance whatsoever to ex- 
tending economic assistance to such 
countries as the United Arab Republic 
and Indonesia. 

An amendment limiting the number of 
countries but giving the administration 
complete flexibility to exceed the limit is 
a meaningless amendment. It can have 
no other purpose than preserving the 
fiction that the Congress controls the 
foreign aid program. I cannot go along 
with this fiction nor can I understand 
how the Senate conferees could agree to 
this revision. 

I shall not enumerate all of the pro- 
visions adopted by the Senate which led 
me to vote in favor of the economic aid 
bill, and which should be enacted into 
law if better management of the aid pro- 
gram is to be obtained. Of the six 
amendments I introduced which were 
passed in the Senate, only the one not in 
conference relating to aid to the United 
Arab Republic remained. Nor did the 
conference report contain even the faint- 
est indication of why the other five 
amendments were dropped. 

These were not ‘‘money” amendments; 
they did not affect in the least the 
amount of funds authorized by the bill 
but represented an effort to tighten pro- 
gram management. They would have re- 
quired the AID Administrator to pro- 
gram supporting assistance funds in a 
way as to assist in the recipient coun- 
tries’ economic development programs 
rather than providing generalized budget 
support; they would have required a 
maximum effort to obtain multilateral 
rather than unilateral financing for the 
construction. of NATO facilities; they 
would have required credit sales of de- 
fense articles to carry a fair rate of in- 
terest; they would have given State agen- 
cies the same opportunity to purchase 
defense stocks as foreign countries; they 
would have required U.S. representatives 
on international organizations using U.S. 
funds to vote in a way consistent with the 
mene of the foreign aid legisla- 

on. 

I cannot see any purpose in going on 
year after year expressing dissatisfaction 
in the way the foreign aid program is 
being administered but continuing to 
vote for it. If the administration will 
not adopt the necessary reforms and the 
House will not go along with essential 
legislative revisions why must the Senate 
agree to an almost unconditional sur- 
render each session? 

For one I cannot agree to abrogate 
the responsibility I have to vote against 
a bill which is fundamentally unsatisfac- 
tory. Given the efforts so many Sena- 
tors have made, without any success, to 
improve the foreign aid program through 

egislative revision, we should have no 
ear of being accused of scuttling the aid 
program. Defeat of the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act as reported out of conference 
will place the blame where it belongs— 
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with those who refuse to recognize the 
need for basic improvement) in the pro- 


gram. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits] is necessarily absent in his home 
State. 

He has carefully prepared a statement 
of his position on the deletion of the 
antijunta amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent that his full 
statement may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR JAVITS 


SENATOR JAVITS SAYS LOSS TO “ANTI-JUNTA” 
AMENDMENT IS “GRAVE SETBACK TO DEMO- 
CRATIC CAUSE IN HEMISPHERE” 


The Conference Committee on the Foreign 
Aid bill has eliminated a crucial amendment 
which would have cut off all U.S. aid to Latin 
American governments which came into 
power by unconstitutional overthrow of a 
freely-elected, constitutional, democratic gov- 
ernment acting in accordance with its con- 
stitutional mandate. This amendment was 
approved by the Senate without opposition 
after an effort to strengthen it even further 
was defeated by a roll call vote. 

Elimination of the so-called “anti-junta” 
amendment represents a grave setback to the 
democratic cause in the Hemisphere and to 
the lofty objectives of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. Its elimination will regretfully be in- 
terpreted in the Hemisphere as a clear ad- 
mission that U.S. foreign policy is based on 
a double standard—one directed towards 
communist regimes and another toward mil- 
itary regimes. We should have avoided such 
interpretations of U.S. foreign policy. The 
opportunity was provided by this amend- 
ment, and the opportunity was lost in con- 
ference. 

In addition, the action of the conference 
committee further confuses the world as to 
the objectives of U.S. foreign policy. The 
committee’s action came just five days after 
the President declared in Denver: “In the 
Latin American countries we are on the side 
of those who want constitutional govern- 
ments. We are not on the side of those who 
say that dictatorships are necessary for ef- 
ficient economic development or as a bulwark 
against communism.” 

It was my view when I proposed this 
amendment—and it is my view now—that 
the objectives of the Alliance for Progress 
and the OAS Charter are entirely incom- 
patible with U.S. aid to such regimes that 
came under this amendment and continua- 
tion of U.S. aid to such regimes is so damag- 
ing to our policy in Latin America as to re- 
quire the utmost justification on the highest 
level. 

The problem of dealing with the illegal 
overthrow of constitutional, democratic gov- 
ernments is the number one problem facing 
the Hemisphere today. It simply cannot 
be ignored any longer. This amendment 
represented an effort to bring the question 
into the realm of collective Hemispheric ac- 
tion. The governments of the Hemisphere 
already took a first—though hesitating—step 
toward dealing with recognition of de facto 
regimes at the Second Special Inter American 
Conference last November. Approval of the 
amendment would have encouraged further 
steps. 

This anti-junta amendment was, of course, 
primarily a procedure through which the will 
of Congress could be expressed. The Presi- 
dent remained the final arbiter. The Presi- 
dent can still carry out the policy of this 
amendment to deny economic aid to military 
regimes taking over constitutional govern- 
ments, restoring such aid as the result of 
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coliective action in the Hemisphere, or if not, 
only in cases having unusual justification in 
the national interest of the United States. 

I am unaware of the reasons why this 
amendment was dropped in conference, but 
I hope the Administration, especially in view 
of the President's statement in Denver, will 
honor the policy. If it does not, it will be 
a grave blow to our promising efforts to re- 
store our close relationship with Latin Amer- 
ica, a relationship cruelly jarred by the 
Dominican incident. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Senator from Alabama for adop- 
tion of the conference report. 

The yeas and nays have been ordered, 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina (after 
having voted in the negative). On this 
vote I have a pair with the senior Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. Alken]. If he 
were present and voting he would vote 
“yea.” If I were at liberty to vote, I 
would vote “nay.” I withhold my vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Alaska [Mr. BART- 
LETT], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
Cuurcu], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Doucias], the Senator from Arkansas 
(Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris]; the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. HoxLAxp], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lavscue], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Mc- 
INTYRE], the Senator from Minnesota 
(Mr. MONDALE], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Musxre], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Ris1corr], and the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. SMATHERSI, are neces- 
sarily absent. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Byrn], the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Cannon], the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the Sena- 
tor from Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the 
Senator from Montana [Mr, METCALF], 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Mon- 
Toya], the Senator from Maryland 
[Mr. Typrncs], and the Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. Youné] are absent on official 
business. 

I further announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
BarTLETT], the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Cannon], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas], the Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Harris], the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND], the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. McIn- 
TYRE], the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
MonpDALe}, the Senator from New Mexico 
Mr. Montoya], the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Moss], the Senator from Maine 
(Mr. Muskie], and the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrstcorr] would each 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
is absent because of illness. 
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The Senators from Vermont [Mr. Ar- 
KEN and Mr. Prouty], the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. AtLotT], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Corton], the Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Curtis], the Senator from Hawaii 
Mr. Fone], the Senator from New York 
IMr. Javits], the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munpr], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], and the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

The Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
Simpson] is detained on official business. 

If present and voting, the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. Cooper] would vote 
“yea.” 

The pair of the Senator from Vermont 
(Mr. Arken] has been previously an- 
nounced. 

On this vote, the Senator from Colo- 
rado [Mr. Attotr] is paired with the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. CURTIS]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Colorado would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Nebraska would vote “nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Case] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New Jersey would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Idaho would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] is paired with the Senator 
from California [Mr. MURPHY]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Hawaii would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from California would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from New 
York (Mr. Javits] is paired with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from New York would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Wyoming would vote 
“nay.” 

On this vote, the Senator from Kansas 
{Mr, Pearson] is paired with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Youne]. 

If present and voting, the Senator 
from Kansas would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from North Dakota would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 33, 
nays 25, as follows: 


[No. 246 Leg.] 
YEAS—33 

Anderson Jackson Neuberger 

Kennedy, Mass, Pastore 
Brewster Kuchel Pell 
Carlson Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Clark Long, La Randolph 
Gore Mansfield Saltonstall 
Griffin McCarthy 
Hart McGee Smith 
Hickenlooper McGovern Sparkman 

Monroney Williams, N.J, 
Inouye Nelson Yarborough 

NAYS—25 

Bayh Fannin Russell, Ga. 
Bennett Gruening Stennis 
Burdick Symington 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N.C, Talmadge 
Dirksen McClellan Thurmond 
Dominick Miller wer 
Eastland Morse Williams, Del. 
Ellender 
Ervin Robertson 
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Aiken Fong Montoya 
Allott Fulbright Moss 
Bartlett Harris Mundt 

Bass Hartke Murphy 
Bible Hayden Muskie 
Byrd, W. Va Holland Pearson 
Cannon Javits Prouty 

Case Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Church Kennedy, N.Y. Russell, S.C. 
Cooper Lausche Simpson 
Cotton Magnuson Smathers 
Curtis McIntyre Tydings 
Dodd Metcalf Young, N. Dak. 
Douglas Mondale Young, Ohio 


So the conference report was agreed 
to. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on the motion to 
agree to proceed to the consideration of 
H.R. 14765. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


[No. 247 Leg.] 
Anderson Hruska Robertson 
Bennett Inouye Russell, S. C 
Boggs Jackson Saltonstall 
Brewster Kuchel Scott 
Burdick Long, Mo Smith 
Byrd, Va Mansfield Sparkman 
Clark McCarthy Symington 
Dirksen McGee Thurmond 
Fannin McGovern Tower 
Gore Miller Williams, N.J 
Grifin Monroney Yarborough 
Gruening Pastore 

Proxmire 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 

rum is not present. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the presence of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the motion of the Senator 
from Montana (putting the question). 

The motion is agreed to, and the 
Sergeant at Arms is directed to request 
the presence of absent Senators. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Bayh Nelson Talmadge 
Dominick Neuberger Tydings 
Kennedy, Mass. Pell 

Long, La. Randolph 


RECESS UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK NOON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts in the chair). 
The Senator from Michigan will state it. 

Mr. HART. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that an order has been entered 
that the Senate shall stand in recess 
until noon tomorrow? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. HART. Since a quorum is not 
present, I move, pursuant to the previous 
order, that the Senate stand in recess 
until 12 o’clock tomorrow. 
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The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 29 minutes p.m.) the Sen- 
ate recessed until tomorrow, Thursday, 
September 8, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nomination received by the 
Senate September 7, 1966: 
DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
Glenn W. Ferguson, of Maryland, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Republic of Kenya. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 7, 1966: ‘ 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

Wade Hampton McCree, Jr., of Michigan, 
to be U.S. circuit judge, sixth circuit, to flll a 
new position created by Public Law 89-372, 
approved March 18, 1966. 

James P. Alger, of Guam, to be U.S. Attor- 
ney for the district of Guam for the term of 
4 years. 

BOARD or PAROLE 

William T. Woodard, Jr., of North Carolina, 
to be a member of the Board of Parole for 
the term expiring September 30, 1971. 

SUBVERSIVE ACTIVITIES CONTROL Boarp 

John S. Patterson, of Illinois, to be a mem- 
ber of the Subversive Activities Control 
Board for a term of 5 years expiring August 9, 
1971. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. William H. Gray, Bride Hope Bap- 
tist Church, Philadelphia, Pa., offered the 
following prayer: 


Let us pray. 

Blessed is the man that walketh not in 
the counsel of the ungodly, nor standeth 
in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in the 
seat of the scornful. 

But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord; and in his law doth he meditate 
day and night—Psalm 1; 1-2. 

We pray that Thou would forgive us 
for our sins of omission and commission. 

Grant unto our times, understanding 
of and the ability to practice brother- 
hood among men regardless of race, 
creed, or color. 

Give unto our times and our genera- 
tion of the prophet’s concept of peace, 
that we shall beat our swords into plow- 
shares and our spears into pruninghooks, 
and that nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn 
war any more.—tisaiah 2: 4. 

Reassure us with faith that: 


“There is a God that rules above, 
With Hand of Pow’r and Heart of Love: 
If we are right, He'll fight our battle, 
We shall have peace some day.” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 14979. An act for the relief of John R. 
McKinney. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendment in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 11428. An act to amend the act of 
September 8, 1960, relating to the Washing- 
ton Channel waterfront. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed bills and a joint res- 
olution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is re- 
quested: 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Puget 
Sound Inc., of Tacoma, Wash.; 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Rollo Os- 

key; 
3 2973. An act to permit Edward C. Bow- 
er to serve as a director of the Virgin Islands 
National Bank prior to his obtaining United 
States citizenship; 

S. 3675. An act to amend title V of the In- 
ternational Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
to provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of nationals of the United 
States against the Chinese Communist re- 
gime; and 

S. J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study of the impact of overhead elec- 
tric transmission lines and towers upon 
scenic assets, zoning and community plan- 
ning, property values, and real estate rev- 
enues. 


ATLANTA STRIFE 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I join 

with other citizens of Atlanta in com- 
mending the prompt action and courage 
of Mayor Allen in quelling the disturb- 
ances of recent hours. Once again, he 
has demonstrated that high caliber of 
leadership which has earned for him 
a national reputation. 

I am certain that all but a minute 
fraction of our citizenry view with 
abhorrence the strife and violence that 
has marred our city. No grievance—real 
or fancied—can justify mob action and 
insurrection. No  conditions—however 
grim—can justify massed assaults upon 
law enforeement officers and fellow 
citizens. 

The question comes in determining 
proper courses of public action to prevent 
future outbreaks. Obviously, the first 
duty is the protection of the persons and 
property of innocent citizens by the 
prompt and full application of the police 
power. Again, Mayor Allen deserves 
credit for his personal direction of the 
matter. Second, all persons guilty of law 
Violations—in fomenting disorder, or in 
committing assaults—must be prose- 
cuted and, upon conviction, punished. 
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Lastly, our need is leadership. We 
need leadership for constructive action 
in the extension of opportunities. And 
we need leadership against the destruc- 
tive action of “black power.” For despite 
quibbling over meanings, that term is 
consistently used as a call for violence 
and a summons to disorder. 

Thus our need is for leadership 
throughout our community, and particu- 
larly among elected Negro officials. Men 
and women of good will, determined to 
continue the remarkable achievements of 
Atlanta, will not be deterred from that 
goal by the few in our midst who would 
halt progress in the name of demagogu- 
ery—be it white or black. 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Appropriations may have until mid- 
night, Friday, September 9, 1966, to file 
a privileged report on the District of Co- 
lumbia appropriation bill for the fiscal 
year 1967. 

Mr. McDADE reserved all points of 
order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kentucky? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce may 
be permitted to sit during general de- 
bate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER, Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 266] 

Albert Evins, Tenn, King, Calif. 
Andrews, Farnsi King, N.Y. 

Glenn Feighan King, Utah 
Aspinall Fino Laird 
Bandstra Fisher Landrum 

Ford, Leggett 

Battin William D. Long, La. 
Blatnik Fuqua McCarthy 
Bow Garmatz Martin, Ala. 
Cabell Gettys Martin, 
Cameron Giaimo Mathias 
Carey Gilligan Miller 
Celler Goodell Morrison 
Cohelan Green, Oreg Mosher 
Collier Grider Multer 
Cooley Hagan, Ga Murphy, N. X. 
Corbett Hansen, Iowa Murray 
Curtin Hébert O’Konski 
Davis, Ga. Herlong O'Neill, Mass, 
Devine Hosmer 
Diggs Johnson, Okla. Pool 
Edwards, Ala. Jones, Mo. Reid, N.Y. 
Edwards, La. Kee Rivers, S. O 
Evans, Colo. Kelly Roberts 
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Rogers, Tex. Smith, Iowa Vigorito 

St Germain Teague, Tex. White, Idaho 
Schisler Thompson, Tex. Whitten 
Scott Toll Williams 
Senner Tupper Willis 
Shriver Tuten Wilson, Bob 
Sickles Uliman Wilson, 
Sikes Van Deerlin Charles H. 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 337 
Members have answered to their names, a 
quorum, 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
Sit i under the call were dispensed 
with. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
because it was necessary for me to be ab- 
sent on August 26, I was not recorded 
on two rollcalls. I would like the RECORD 
to show that had I been present I would 
have voted “yea” on No. 244 and “nay” 
on No. 245. 


FAIR LABOR STANDARDS AMEND- 
MENTS OF 1966 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up 
the conference report on the bill (H.R. 
13712) to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to extend its protection 
to additional employees, to raise the 
minimum wage, and for other purposes, 
and ask unanimous consent that the 
statement of the managers on the part of 
the House be read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? ; 

There was no objection. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 


CONFERENCE Report (H. Repr. No. 2004) 


The committee of conference on the disa- 
greeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
13712) to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 to extend its protection to addi- 
tional employees, to raise the minimum wage, 
and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference, have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective 
Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the Senate and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In leu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the Senate amendment, insert the 
following: “That this Act may be cited as 
the ‘Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1966’. 

“{TTLE—DEFINITIONS 
“Tips 

“Sec. 101. (a) Section 3(m) of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘In determining the wage of a 
tipped employee, the amount paid such em- 
ployee by his employer shall be deemed to be 
increased on account of tips by an amount 
determined by the employer, but not by an 
amount in excess of 50 per centum of the 
applicable minimum wage rate, except that 
in the case of an employee who (either him- 
self or acting through his representative) 
shows to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that the actual amount of tips received by 
him was less than the amount determined 
by the employer as the amount by which the 
wage paid him was deemed to be increased 
under this sentence, the amount paid such 
employee by his employer shall be deemed 
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to have been increased by 
amount.’ 

b) Section 3 of such Act is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(t) “Tipped employee” means any em- 
ployee engaged in an occupation in which he 
customarily and regularly receives more 
than $20 a month in tips.’ 


“Definition of enterprise 

“Sec, 102. (a) Section 3(r) of such Act 
is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following: ‘For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the activities performed by any person 
or persons— 

“*(1) in connection with the operation 
of a hospital, an institution primarily en- 
gaged in the care of the sick, the aged, the 
mentally ill or defective who reside on the 
premises of such institution, a school for 
mentally or physically handicapped or gifted 
children, an elementary or secondary school, 
or an institution of higher education (re- 
gardless of whether or not such hospital, in- 
stitution, or school is public or private or 
operated for profit or not for profit), or 

“*(2) in connection with the operation of 
a street, suburban or interurban electric 
railway, or local trolley or motorbus carrier, 
if the rates and services of such railway or 
carrier are subject to regulation by a State or 
local agency (regardless of whether or not 
such railway or carrier is public or private or 
operated for profit or not for profit), 
shall be deemed to be activities performed 
for a business purpose.“ 

“(b) Section 3(d) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after ‘of a State’ the following: 
‘(except with respect to employees of a State, 
or @ political subdivision thereof, employed 
(1) in a hospital, institution, or school re- 
ferred to in the last sentence of subsection 
(r) of this section, or (2) in the operation of 
a railway or carrier referred to in such sen- 
tence)’. 

“(c) Section 3(s) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(s) “Enterprise engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce” 
means an enterprise which has employees 
engaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, including employees 
handling, selling, or otherwise working on 
goods that have been moved in or produced 
for commerce by any person, and which— 

“*(1) during the period February 1, 1967, 
through January 31, 1969, is an enterprise 
whose annual gross volume of sales made or 
business done is not less than $500,000 (ex- 
clusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated) or is a gasoline 
service establishment whose annual gross vol- 
ume of sales is not less than $260,000 (exclu- 
sive of excise taxes at the retail level which 
are separately stated), and beginning Feb- 
ruary 1, 1969, is an enterprise whose annual 
gross yolume of sales made or business done 
is not less than $250,000 (exclusive of excise 
taxes at the retail level which are separately 
stated) : 

(2) is engaged in laundering, cleaning, 
or repairing clothing or fabrics; 

“*(3) is engaged in the business of con- 
struction or reconstruction, or both; or 

“*(4) is engaged in the operation of a hos- 
pital, an institution primarily engaged in the 
care of the sick, the aged, the mentally ill 
or defective who reside on the premises of 
such institution, a school for mentally or 
physically handicapped or gifted children, an 
elementary or secondary school, or an in- 
stitution of higher education (regardless of 
whether or not such hospital, institution, 
or school is public or private or operated 
for profit or not for profit). 

Any establishment which has as its only reg- 
ular employees the owner thereof or the 
parent, spouse, child, or other member of 
the inmmediate family of such owner shall 


such lesser 
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not be considered to be an enterprise en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce or a part of such an en- 
terprise, and the sales of such establish- 
ment shall not be included for the purpose 
of determining the annual gross volume of 
sales of any enterprise for the purpose of 
this subsection.’ 

(d) Section 3 of such Act is amended 
by adding after subsection (u) (added by 
section 103(b) of this Act) the following 
new subsections: 

“‘(y) “Elementary school” means a day or 
residential school which provides elementary 
education, as determined under State law. 

“*(w) “Secondary school” means a day or 
residential school which provides secondary 
education, as determined under State law.’ 


“Agricultural employees 

“Sec. 103. (a) Section 3(e) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) “Employee” includes any individ- 
ual employed by an employer, except that 
such term shall not, for the purposes of sec- 
tion 3(u) include— 

“*(1) any individual employed by an em- 
ployer engaged in agriculture if such individ- 
ual is the parent, spouse, child, or the other 
member of the employer's immediate family, 
or 

“*(2) any individual who is employed by 
an employer engaged in agriculture if such 
individual (A) is employed as a hand harvest 
laborer and is paid on a piece rate basis in an 
operation which has been, and is customarily 
and generally recognized as having been, paid 
on a piece rate basis in the region of employ- 
ment, (B) commutes daily from his perma- 
nent residence to the farm on which he is so 
employed, and (C) has been employed in 
agriculture less than thirteen weeks during 
the preceding calendar year.’ 

“(b) Section 3 of such Act is further 
amended by adding after subsection (t) 
(added by section 101(b) of this Act) the 
following new subsection: 

“‘(u) “Man-day” means any day during 
which an employee performs any agricul- 
tural labor for not less than one hour.’ 


“TITLE II—REVISION OF EXEMPTIONS 


“Hotel, restaurant, and recreational estab- 
lishments; hospitals and related institu- 
tions 


“Sec, 201. (a) Section 13 (a) (2) of such 
Act is amended by striking out everything 
preceding ‘A “retail or service establish- 
ment“ and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“*(2) any employee employed by any retail 
or service establishment (except an estab- 
lishment or employee engaged in laundering, 
cleaning, or repairing clothing or fabrics or 
an establishment engaged in the operation of 
a hospital, institution, or school described 
in section 3(s) (4) ), H more than 50 per cen- 
tum of such establishment’s annual dollar 
volume of sales of goods or services is made 
within the State in which the establishment 
is located, and such establishment is not in 
an enterprise described in section 3(s) or 
such establishment has an annual dollar 
volume of sales which is less than $250,000 
(exclusive of excise taxes at the retail level 
which are separately stated) .’ 

“(b)(1) Section 13(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after paragraph (7) 
the following new paragraph in lieu of the 
paragraph repealed by section 211 of this 
Act: 


(8) any employee employed by an estab- 
lishment which is a hotel, motel, or restau- 
rant; or any employee who (A) is employed 
by an establishment which is an institution 
(other than a hospital) primarily engaged in 
the care of the sick, the aged, or the mentally 
ill or defective who reside on the premises, 
and (B) receives compensation for employ- 
ment in excess of forty-eight hours in any 
workweek at a rate not less than one and one- 
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half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed; or’. 

“(2) Section 13 (a) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (2) the follow- 
ing new paragraph in lieu of the paragraph 
repealed by section 202 of this Act; 

“*(3) any employee employed by an es- 
tablishment which is an amusement or rec- 
reational establishment, if (A) it does not 
operate for more than seven months in any 
calendar year, or (B) during the preceding 
calendar year, its average receipts for any 
six months of such year were not more than 
3344 per centum of its average receipts for 
the other six months of such year; or’. 


“Laundry and cleaning establishments 
“Sec. 202. Section 13 (a) (3) of such Act is 


repealed, 
“Agricultural employees 


“Sec. 203. (a) Section 13(a)(6) of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

“*(6) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture (A) if such employee is employed by an 
employer who did not, during any calendar 
quarter during the preceding calendar year, 
use more than five hundred man-days of 
agriculture labor, (B) if such employee is the 
parent, spouse, child, or other member of his 
employer’s immediate family, (C) if such 
employee (i) is employed as a hand harvest 
laborer and is paid on a piece rate basis in 
an operation which has been, and is custom- 
arily and generally recognized as having 
been, paid on a piece rate basis in the region 
of employment, (ii) commutes daily from 
his permanent residence to the farm on 
which he is so employed, and (ili) has been 
employed in agriculture less than thirteen 
weeks during the preceding calendar year, 
(D) if such employee (other than an em- 
ployee described in clause (C) of this sub- 
section) (i) is sixteen years of age or under 
and is employed as a hand harvest laborer, is 
paid on a piece rate basis in an operation 
which has been, and is customarily and gen- 
erally recognized as having been, paid on a 
piece rate basis in the region of employment, 
(ii) is employed on the same farm as his 
parent or person standing in the place of his 
parent, and (ili) is paid at the same piece 
rate as employees over age sixteen are paid 
on the same farm, or (E) if such employee is 
principally engaged in the range production 
of livestock; or’. 

“(b) Section 13 (a) (16) of such Act (agri- 
cultural employees employed in livestock 
auctions) is repealed. 

“(c) Section 13(b) 
amended— 

„(A) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (11) and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘; or’, and 

“(B) by adding at the end of paragraph 
(11) the following new paragraphs: 

“*(12) any employee employed in agricul- 
ture or in connection with the operation or 
maintenance of ditches, canals, reservoirs, 
or waterways, not owned or operated for 
profit, or operated on a sharecrop basis, and 
which are used exclusively for supply and 
storing of water for agricultural purposes; 
or 

“*(13) any employee with respect to his 
employment in agriculture by a farmer, not- 
withstanding other employment of such em- 
ployee in connection with livestock auction 
operations in which such farmer is engaged 
as an adjunct to the raising of livestock, 
either on his own account or in conjunction 
with other farmers, if such employee (A) is 
primarily employed during his work week in 
agriculture by such farmer, and (B) is paid 
for his employment in connection with such 
livestock auction operations at a wage rate 
not less than that prescribed by section 
6(a) (1); or’. 

„d) Section 13(c) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“*(c)(1) Except as provided in paragraph 
(2), the provisions of section 12 relating to 
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child labor shall not apply with respect to 
any employee employed in agriculture out- 
side of school hours for the school district 
where such employee is living while he is 
so employed. 

2) The provisions of section 12 relat- 
ing to child labor shall apply to an employee 
below the age of sixteen employed in agri- 
culture in an occupation that the Secretary 
of Labor finds and declares to be particularly 
hazardous for the employment of children 
below the age of sixteen, except where such 
employee is employed by his parent or by a 
person standing in the place of his parent 
on a farm owned or operated by such parent 
or person, 

“"(3) The provisions of section 12 relating 
to child labor shall not apply to any child 
employed as an actor or performer in motion 
pictures or theatrical production, or in radio 
or television productions.’ 


“Agricultural processing employees 

“Src. 204. (a) Sections 13(a)(10) (em- 
ployees engaged in handling and processing 
of agricultural, horticultural, and dairy prod- 
ucts); 13 (a) (17) (country elevator em- 
ployees); 13 (a) (18) (country ginning em- 
ployees); and 13 (a) (22) (fruit and vegetable 
transportation employees) of such Act are 
repealed. 

“(b) Section 13 (b) of such Act is amend- 
ed by adding after paragraph (13) (added by 
section 203(c) of this Act) the following 
new paragraphs: 

14) any employee employed within the 
area of production (as defined by the Sec- 
retary) by an establishment commonly rec- 
ognized as a country elevator, including such 
an establishment which sells products and 
services used in the operation of a farm, if 
no more than five employees are employed 
in the establishment in such operations; or 

15) any employee engaged in ginning of 
cotton for market, in any place of employ- 
ment located in a county where cotton is 
grown in commercial quantities, or in the 
processing of sugarbeets, sugarbeet molasses, 
sugarcane, or maple sap, into sugar (other 
than refined sugar) or syrup; or 

“*(16) any employee engaged (A) in the 
transportation and preparation for trans- 
portation of fruits or vegetables, whether or 
not performed by the farmer, from the farm 
to a place of first processing or first mar- 
keting within the same State, or (B) in 
transportation, whether or not performed 
by the farmer, between the farm and any 
point within the same State of persons em- 
ployed or to be employed in the harvesting 
of fruits or vegetables; or’. 

“(c) Subsection (c) of section 7 of such 
Act is amended to read as follows: 

e) For a period or periods of not more 
than ten workweeks in the aggregate in any 
ealendar year, or fourteen workweeks in the 
aggregate in the case of an employer who 
does not qualify for the exemption in sub- 
section (d) of this section, any employer 
may employ any employee for a workweek in 
excess of that specified in subsection (a) 
without paying the compensation for over- 
time employment prescribed in such subsec- 
tion if such employee (1) is employed by 
such employer in an industry found by the 
Secretary to be of a seasonal nature, and 
(2) receives compensation for employment 
by such employer in excess of ten hours in 
any workday, or for employment by such em- 
ployer in excess of fifty hours in any work- 
week, as the case may be, at a rate not less 
than one and one-half times the regular rate 
at which he is employed. 

“*“(d) For a period or periods of not more 
than ten workweeks in the aggregate in any 
calendar year, or fourteen workweeks in the 
aggregate in the case of an employer who 
does not qualify for the exemption in sub- 
section (c) of this section, any employer may 
employ any employee for a workweek in ex- 
cess of that specified in subsection (a) with- 
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out paying the compensation for overtime 
employment prescribed in such subsection, if 
such employee— 

“*(1) is employed by such employer in an 
enterprise which is in an industry found by 
the Secretary— 

“*(A) to be characterized by marked an- 
nually recurring seasonal peaks of operation 
at the places of first marketing or first proc- 
essing of agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities from farms if such industry is en- 
gaged in the handling, packing, preparing, 
storing, first processing, or canning of any 
perishable agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities in their raw or natural state, or 

„) to be of a seasonal nature and en- 
gaged in the handling, packing, storing, pre- 
paring, first processing, or canning of any 
perishable agricultural or horticultural com- 
modities in their raw or natural state, and 

(2) receives compensation for employ- 
ment by such employer in excess of ten hours 
in any workday, or for employment in excess 
of forty-eight hours in any workweek, as the 
case may be, at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed.’ 

d) (1) Subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), and 
(h) of section 7 of such Act are redesignated 
as subsections (e), (f), (g), (öh), and (i), 

vely. 

“(2) Subsections (g) and (h) of such sec- 
tion 7 (as so redesignated by paragraph (1) 
of this subsection) are each amended by 
striking out ‘subsection (d)* and inserting in 
lieu thereof ‘subsection (e)’. 

“Small newspapers 

“Sec. 205. Section 13 (a) (8) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘where printed and 
published’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘where published’. 


“Transportation companies 
“Sec. 206. (a) Section 13 (a) (9) of such Act 
is repealed, 
“(b) (1) Section 13(a)(12) of such Act is 
ed. 


“(2) Section 13(b) of such Act is amended 
by adding after paragraph (16) (added by 
section 204(b) of this Act) the following new 
paragraph: 

17) any driver employed by an em- 
ployer engaged in the business of operating 
taxicabs; or’. 

„(e) Section 13(b)(7) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

7) any driver, operator, or conductor 
employed by an employer engaged in the 
business of operating a street, suburban or 
interurban electric railway, or local trolley or 
motorbus carrier, if the rates and services of 
such railway or carrier are subject to regula- 
tion by a State or local agency; or’. 


“Motion picture theater employees 


“Sec. 207. Section 13(a) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after paragraph (8) 
the following new paragraph in lieu of the 
paragraph repealed by section 206(a) of this 
Act: 


9) any employee employed by an estab- 
Ushment which is a motion picture theater; 
or’. 


“Logging crews 

“Sec. 208. Section 13(a)(15) of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘twelve’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘eight’. 

“Automobile, aircraft, and farm implement 
sales establishments 

“Sec. 209. (a) Section 13(a)(19) of such 
Act is repealed. 

“(b) Section 13(b) of such Act is amended 
by inserting after paragraph (9) the fol- 
lowing new paragraph in lieu of the para- 
graph repealed by section 212(a) of this 
Act: 

“*(10) any salesman, partsman, or me- 
chanic primarily engaged in selling or serv- 
icing automobiles, trailers, trucks, farm im- 
plements, or aircraft if employed by a non- 
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manufacturing establishment primarily en- 
gaged in the business of selling such vehicles 
to ultimate purchasers; or’. 


“Food service and bowling establishment 
employees 


“Sec. 210. (a) Section 13 (a) (20) of such 
Act is repealed. 

“(b) Section 13 (b) of such Act is amended 
by adding after paragraph (17) (added by 
section 206 (b) (2) of this Act) the following 
new paragraphs: 

“*(18) any employee of a retail or service 
establishment who is employed primarily in 
connection with the preparation or offering 
of food or beverages for human consumption, 
either on the premises, or by such services 
as catering, banquet, box lunch, or curb or 
counter service, to the public, to employees, 
or to members or guests of members of clubs; 


or 

“*(19) any employee of a bowling estab- 
lishment if such employee receives compen- 
sation for employment in excess of forty- 
eight hours in any workweek at a rate not 
less than one and one-half times the regular 
rate at which he is employed.’ 

“Gasoline service stations 

“Src. 211. Section 13 (b) (8) of such Act is 
repealed. 

“Petroleum distribution employees 

“Sec. 212. (a) Section 13(b)(10) of such 
Act is repealed, 

“(b) Section 7(b)(3) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 2 

““(3) by an independently owned and 
controlled local enterprise (including an en- 
terprise with more than one bulk storage 
establishment) engaged in the wholesale or 
bulk distribution of petroleum products if— 

“'(A) the annual gross volume of sales of 
such enterprise is less than $1,000,000 exclu- 
sive of excise taxes, 

„) more than 75 per centum of such 
enterprise’s annual dollar volume of sales is 
made within the State in which such enter- 
price is located, and 

“*(C) not more than 25 per centum of the 
annual dollar yolume of sales of such enter- 
prise is to customers who are engaged in the 
bulk distribution of such products for resale, 
and such employee receives compensation 
for employment in excess of forty hours in 
any workweek at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the minimum wage rate 
applicable to him under section 6,’. 


“Eniwetok and Kwajalein Atolls and 
Johnston Island 

“Sec. 213. Section 13(f) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘and the Canal 
Zone’ and inserting in lieu thereof Eniwetok 
Atoll; Kwajalein Atoll; Johnston Island; and 
the Canal Zone’. 
“Elementary and secondary school teachers 

and school administrative personnel 

“Sec. 214. Section 13 (a) (1) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after ‘professional ca- 
pacity’ the following: ‘(including any em- 
ployee employed in the capacity of academic 
administrative personnel or teacher in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools)’. 

“Technical and conforming amendments 

“Sree. 215. (a) Section 3(n) of such Act 
is amended by striking out ‘, except as used 
in subsection (s) (1),’. 

“(b) Section 13(a) of such Act is amend- 


ed— 

“(1) by redesignating paragraphs (11), 
(13), (14), (15), and (21) as paragraphs 
(10), (11), (12), (13), and (14), respectively, 
and 


“(2) by striking out ‘; or’ at the end of 
paragraph (14) (as so redesignated in this 
subsection) and inserting in lieu thereof a 
period 


“(c) Paragraph (7) of section 13 (a) of 
such Act is amended by striking out ‘or 
order’ and inserting in lieu thereof *, order, 
or certificate’. 
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“TITLE 11I—INCREASE IN MINIMUM WAGE 
“Presently covered employees 


“Sec. 301. (a) Section 6(a) of such Act is 
amended by amending that portion of the 
section preceding paragraph (2) to read as 
follows: 

„a) Every employer shall pay to each of 
his employees who in any workweek is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, or is employed in an 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, wages at 
the following rates: 

1) not less than $1.40 an hour during 
the first year from the effective date of the 
Pair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
and not less than $1.60 an hour thereafter, 
except as otherwise provided in this section;’. 

“(b) Such section is amended by striking 
out the period at the end of paragraph (3) 
and inserting a semicolon, and by adding the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(4) if such employee is employed as a 
seaman on an American vessel, not less than 
the rate which will provide to the employee, 
for the period covered by the wage payment, 
wages equal to compensation at the hourly 
rate prescribed by paragraph (1) of this sub- 
section for all hours during such period when 
he was actually on duty (including periods 
aboard ship when the employee was on watch 
or was, at the direction of a superior officer, 
performing work or standing by, but not in- 
cluding off-duty periods which are provided 
pursuant to the employment agreement); 
or’. 

“Agricultural employees 

“Sec. 302. Section 6(a) of such Act is 
amended by adding after paragraph (4) 
(added by section 301(b) of this Act). the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(5) if such employee is employed in 
agriculture, not less than $1 an hour during 
the first year from the effective date of the 
Pair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966, 
not less than $1.15 an hour during the sec- 
ond year from such date, and not less than 
$1.30 an hour thereafter.’ 


“Newly covered employees 


“Sec. 303. Section 6(b) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“‘(b) Every employer shall pay to each 
of his employees (other than an employee to 
whom subsection (a) (5) applies) who in any 
workweek is engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, or is em- 
ployed in an enterprise engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce, 
and who in such workweek is brought within 
the purview of this section by the amend- 
ments made to this Act by the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1966, wages at 
the following rates: 

“*(1) not less than $1 an hour during the 
first year from the effective date of such 
amendments, 

“*(2) not less than $1.15 an hour during 
the second year from such date, 

“*(3) not less than $1.30 an hour during 
the third year from such date, 

64) not less than $1.45 an hour during 
the fourth year from such date, and 

(5) not less than $1.60 an hour there- 
after.’ 


“Employees in Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands 

“Sec. 304. Section 6(c) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

„e) (1) The rate or rates provided by 
subsections (a) and (b) of this section shall 
be superseded in the case of any employee in 
Puerto Rico or the Virgin Islands only for so 
long as and insofar as such employee is 
covered by a wage order heretofore or here- 
after issued by the Secretary pursuant to the 
recommendations of a special industry com- 
mittee appointed pursuant to section 5. 

“*(2) In the case of any such employee 
who is covered by such a wage order and to 
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whom the rate or rates prescribed by subsec- 
tion (a) would otherwise apply, the follow- 
ing rates shall apply: 

“*(A) The rate or rates applicable under 
the most recent wage order issued by the 
Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966, 
increased by 12 per centum, unless such rate 
or rates are superseded by the rate or rates 
prescribed in a wage order issued by the Sec- 
retary pursuant to the recommendations of a 
review committee appointed under para- 
graph (C). Such rate or rates shall become 
effective sixty days after the effective date of 
the Pair Labor Standards Amendments of. 
1966 or one year from the effective date of 
the most recent wage order applicable to such 
employee theretofore issued by the Secretary 
pursuant to the recommendations of a spe- 
cial industry committee appointed under sec- 
tion 5. whichever is later. 

„) Beginning one year after the appli- 
cable effective date under paragraph (A), not 
less than the rate or rates prescribed by para- 
graph (A), increased by an amount equal to 
16 per centum of the rate or rates applicable 
under the most recent wage order issued by 
the Secretary prior to the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966, 
unless such rate or rates are superseded by 
the rate or rates prescribed in a wage order is- 
sued by the Secretary pursuant to the recom- 
mendations of a review committee appointed 
under paragraph (C). 

“*(C) Any employer, or group of employ- 
ers, employing a majority of the employees 
in an industry in Puerto Rico or the Virgin 
Islands, may apply to the Secretary in writ- 
ing for the appointment of a review com- 
mittee to recommend the minimum rate or 
rates to be paid such employees in lieu of 
the rate or rates provided by paragraph (A) 
or (B). Any such application with respect to 
any rate or rates provided for under para- 
graph (A) shall be filed within sixty days 
following the enactment of the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1966 and any such 
application with respect to any rate or rates 
provided for under paragraph (B) shall be 
filed not more than one hundred and twenty 
days and not less than sixty days prior to the 
effective date of the applicable rate or rates 
under paragraph (B). The Secretary shall 
promptly consider such application and may 
appoint a review committee if he has reason- 
able cause to believe, on the basis of finan- 
cial and other information contained in the 
application, that compliance with any appli- 
cable rate or rates bed by paragraph 
(A) or (B) will substantially curtail employ- 
ment in such industry. The Secretary's deci- 
sion upon any such application shall be final. 
Any wage order issued pursuant to the rec- 
ommendations of a review committee ap- 
pointed under this paragraph shall take ef- 
fect on the applicable effective date provided 
in paragraph (A) or (B). 

“*(D) In the event a wage order has not 
been issued pursuant to the recommenda- 
tion of a review committee prior to the ap- 
plicable effective date under paragraph (A) 
or (B), the applicable percentage increase 
provided by any such paragraph shall take 
effect on the effective date prescribed therein, 
except with respect to the employees of an 
employer who filed an application under 
paragraph (C) and who files with the Secre- 
tary an undertaking with a surety or sureties 
satisfactory to the Secretary for payment to 
his employees of an amount sufficient to com- 
pensate such employees for the difference 
between the wages they actually receive and 
the wages to which they are entitled under 
this subsection. The Secretary shall be em- 
powered to enforce such undertaking and 
any sums recovered by him shall be held in 
a special deposit account and shall be paid, 
on order of the Secretary, directly to the em- 
ployee or employees affected. Any such sum 
not paid to an employee because of inability 
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to do so within a period of three years shall 
be covered into the Treasury of the United 
States as miscellaneous receipts. 

3) In the case of any such employee to 
whom subsection (a)(5) or subsection (b) 
would otherwise apply, the Secretary shall 
within sixty days after the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1966 appoint a special industry committee in 
accordance with section 5 to recommend the 
highest minimum wage rate or rates in ac- 
cordance with the standards prescribed by 
section 8, but not in excess of the appli- 
cable rate provided by subsection (a) (5) or 
subsection (b), to be applicable to such em- 
ployee in lieu of the rate or rates bed 
by subsection (a) (5) or subsection (b), as 
the case may be. The rate or rates recom- 
mended by the special industry committee 
shall be effective with respect to such em- 
ployee upon the effective date of the wage 
order issued pursuant to such recommenda- 
tion but not before sixty days after the effec- 
tive date of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1966. 

64) The provisions of section 5 and sec- 
tion 8, relating to special industry commit- 
tees, shall be applicable to review commit- 
tees appointed under this subsection. The 
appointment of a review committee shall be 
in addition to and not in lieu of any spe- 
cial industry committee required to be ap- 
pointed pursuant to the provisions of sub- 
section (a) of section 8, except that no spe- 
cial industry committee shall hold any hear- 
ing within one year after a minimum wage 
rate or rates for such industry shall haye 
been recommended to the Secretary by a re- 
view committee to be paid in lieu of the rate 
or rates provided for under paragraph (A) 
or (B). The minimum wage rate or rates 
prescribed by this subsection shall be in 
effect only for so long as and insofar as such 
minimum wage rate or rates have not been 
superseded by a wage order fixing a higher 
minimum wage rate or rates (but not in 
excess of the applicable rate prescribed in 
subsection (a) or subsection (b)) hereafter 
issued by the Secretary pursuant to the 
recommendation of a special industry com- 
mittee.’ 


“Contract services to Federal Government 


“Sec. 305. Section 6 of such Act is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

„e) (1) Notwithstanding the provisions 
of section 13 of this Act (except subsections 
(a) (1) and (f) thereof), every employer pro- 
viding any contract services (other than 
linen supply services) under a contract with 
the United States or any subcontract there- 
under shall pay to each of his employees 
whose rate of pay is not governed by the 
Service Contract Act of 1965 (41 U.S.C. 351 
357) or to whom subsection (a) (1) of this 
section is not applicable, wages at rates not 
less than the rates provided for in subsection 
(b) of this section. i 

“*(2) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 13 of this Act (except subsections (a) 
(1) and (f) thereof) and the provisions of 
the Service Contract Act of 1965, every em- 
ployer in an establishment providing linen 
supply services to the United States under 
a contract with the United States or any sub- 
contract thereunder shall pay to each of his 
employees in such establishment wages at 
rates not less than those prescribed in sub- 
section (b), except that if more than 50 per 
centum of the gross annual dollar volume of 
sales made or business done by such estab- 
lishment is derived from providing such linen 
supply services under any such contracts or 
subcontracts, such employer shall pay to 
each of his employees in such establishment 
wages at rates not less than those prescribed 
in subsection (a) (1) of this section.’ 


“Federal employees 
“Src. 306. Section 18 of such Act is amend- 
ed by inserting (a)“ immediately after 
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“Sec. 18," and by adding at the end thereof 
the following new subsection: 

„) Nothwithstanding any other provi- 
sion of this Act (other than section 13(f)) or 
any other law, any employee— 

“*(1) described in paragraph (7) of sec- 
tion 202 of the Classification Act of 1949 (5 
U.S.C. 1082(7)) whose compensation is re- 
quired to be fixed and adjusted from time to 
time as nearly as is consistent with the pub- 
lic interest in accordance with prevailing 
rates, and any Federal employee in the Canal 
Zone engaged in employment of the kind de- 
scribed in such paragraph (7), or 

“*(2) described in section 7474 of title 10, 
United States Code, whose rates of wages are 
established to conform, as nearly as is con- 
sistent with the public interest, with those 
of private establishments in the immediate 
vicinity, or 

“*(3) employed in a nonappropriated fund 
instrumentality under the jurisdiction of the 
Armed Forces, 
shall have his basic compensation fixed or 
adjusted at a wage rate which is not less 
than the appropriate wage rate provided for 
in section 6(a)(1) of this Act (except that 
the wage rate provided for in section 6(b) 
shall apply to any employee who performed 
services during the workweek in a work place 
within the Canal Zone), and shall have his 
overtime compensation set at an hourly rate 
not less than the overtime rate provided for 
in section 7(a) (1) of this Act.’ 


“TITLE IV—APPLICATION OF MAXIMUM HOURS 
PROVISIONS 


“Presently and newly covered employees 


“Sec. 401. Section 7(a) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“*(a)(1) Except as otherwise provided in 
this section, no employer shall employ any 
of his employees who in any workweek is 
engaged in commerce or in the production 
of goods for commerce, or is employed in an 
enterprise in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, for a 
workweek longer than forty hours unless 
such employee receives compensation for his 
employment in excess of the hours above 
specified at a rate not less than one and one- 
half times the regular rate at which he is 
employed. 

“*(2) No employer shall employ any of 
his employees who in any workweek is en- 
gaged in commerce or in the production of 
goods for commerce, or is employed in an 
enterprise engaged in commerce or in the 
production of goods for commerce, and who 
in such workweek is brought within the 
purview of this subsection by the amend- 
ments made to this Act by the Fair Labor 
Standards Amendments of 1966— 

“*(A) for a workweek longer than forty- 
four hours during the first year from the 
effective date of the Fair Labor Standards 
Amendments of 1966, 

“*(B) for a workweek longer than forty- 
two hours during the second year from such 
date. or 

““(C) for a workweek longer than forty 
hours after the expiration of the second year 
from such date, 
unless such employee receives compensation 
for his employment in excess of the hours 
above specified at a rate not less than one 
and one-half times the regular rate at which 
he is employed.’ 


“Commission salesman 


“Sec. 402. Subsection (i) of section 7 of 
such Act (as so redesignated by section 204 
(d) of this Act) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new sentence: ‘In 
determining the proportion of compensation 
representing commissions, all earnings re- 
sulting from the application of a bona fide 
commission rate shall be deemed commis- 
sions on goods or services without regard 
to whether the computed commissions exceed 
the draw or guarantee.’ 
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“Hospital employees 

“Sec. 408. Section 7 of such Act is amended 
by adding after subsection (i) of such section 
(as so redesignated by section 204(d)(1) of 
this Act) the following new subsection. 

“*(j) No employer engaged in the opera- 
tion of a hospital shall be deemed to have 
violated subsection (a) if, pursuant to an 
agreement or understanding arrived at be- 
tween the employer and the employee before 
performance of the work, a work period of 
fourteen consecutive days is accepted in lieu 
of the workweek of seven consecutive days 
for purposes of overtime computation and if, 
for his employment in excess of eight hours 
in any workday and in excess of eighty 
hours in such fourteen-day period, the em- 
ployee receives compensation at a rate not 
less than one and one-half times the regular 
rate at which he is employed.“ 


“TITLE Y—STUDENTS AND HANDICAPPED 
WORKERS 


“Students and handicapped workers 


“Sec. 501. Section 14 of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 


“Learners, apprentices, students, and 
handicapped workers 


“Sec. 14. (a) The Secretary of Labor, to 
the extent necessary in order to prevent 
curtailment of opportunities for employment, 
shall by regulations or by orders provide for 
the employment of learners, of apprentices, 
and of messengers employed primarily in de- 
livering letters and messages, under special 
certificates issued pursuant to regulations 
of the Secretary, at such wages lower than 
the minimum wage applicable under section 
6 and subject to such limitations as to time, 
number, proportion, and length of service 
as the Secretary shall prescribe. 

“'(b) The Secretary, to the extent neces- 
sary in order to prevent curtailment of op- 
portunities for employment, shall by regu- 
lation or order provide for the employment 
of full-time students, regardless of age but 
in compliance with applicable child labor 
laws, on a part-time basis in retail or serv- 
ice establishments (not to exceed twenty 
hours in any workweek) or on a part-time or 
a full-time basis in such establishments dur- 
ing school vacations, under special certifi- 
cates issued pursuant to regulations of the 
Secretary, at a wage rate not less than 85 
per centum of the minimum wage applicable 
under section 6, except that the proportion 
of student hours of employment to total 
hours of employment of all employees in any 
establishment may not exceed (1) such pro- 
portion for the corresponding month of the 
twelve-month period preceding May 1, 1961, 
(2) in the case of a retail or service estab- 
lishment whose employees (other than em- 
ployees engaged in commerce or in the pro- 
duction of goods for commerce) are covered 
by this Act for the first time on or after 
the effective date of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Amendments of 1966, such proportion 
for the corresponding month of the twelve- 
month period immediately prior to such 
date, or (3) in the case of a retail or service 
establishment coming into existence after 
May 1, 1961, or a retail or service establish- 
ment for which records of student hours 
worked are not available, a proportion of stu- 
dent hours of employment to total hours of 
employment of all employees based on the 
practice during the twelve-month period 
preceding May 1, 1961, in (A) similar estab- 
lishments of the same employer in the same 
general metropolitan area in which the new 
establishment is located, (B) similar estab- 
lishments of the same employer in the same 
or nearby counties if the new establishment 
is not in a metropolitan area, or (C) other 
establishments of the same general character 
operating in the community or the nearest 
comparable community. Before the Secre- 
tary may issue a certificate under this sub- 
section he must find that such employment 
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will not create a substantial probability of 
reducing the full-time employment opportu- 
nities of persons other than those employed 
under this subsection. 

“*(c) The Secretary, to the extent neces- 
sary m order to prevent curtailment of op- 
portunities for employment, shall by certif- 
icate or order provide for the employment 
of full-time students, regardless of age but 
in compliance with applicable child labor 
laws, on a part-time basis in agriculture (not 
to exceed twenty hours in any workweek) 
or on a part-time or a full-time basis in 
agriculture during school vacations, at a 
wage rate not less than 85 per centum of 
the minimum wage applicable under sec- 
tion 6. Before the Secretary may issue a 
certificate or order under this subsection he 
must find that such employment will not 
create a substantial probability of reducing 
the full-time employment opportunities of 
persons other than those employed under 
this subsection. 

„) (1) Except as otherwise provided in 
paragraphs (2) and (3) of this subsection, 
the Secretary of Labor, to the extent neces- 
sary in order to prevent curtailment of op- 
portunities for employment, shall by regu- 
lation or order provide for the employment 
under special certificates of individuals (in- 
cluding individuals employed in agricul- 
ture) whose earning or productive capacity 
is impaired by age or physical or mental 
deficiency or injury, at wages which are 
lower than the minimum wage applicable 
under section 6 of this Act but not less than 
50 per centum of such wage and which are 
commensurate with those paid nonhandi- 
capped workers in industry in the vicinity 
for essentially the same type, quality, and 
quantity of work. 

2) The Secretary, pursuant to such 
regulations as he shall prescribe and upon 
certification of the State agency administer- 
ing or supervising the administration of vo- 
cational rehabilitation services, may issue 
special certificates for the employment of— 

A handicapped workers engaged in 
work which is incidental to training or eval- 
uation programs, and 

„B) multihandicapped individuals and 
other individuals whose earning capacity is 
so severely impaired that they are unable 
to engage in competitive employment, 
at wages which are less than those required 
by this subsection and which are related to 
the worker’s productivity. 

“*(3) (A) The Secretary may by regulation 
or order provide for the employment of 
handicapped clients in work activities cen- 
ters under special certificates at wages which 
are less than the minimums applicable un- 
der section 6 of this Act or prescribed by 
paragraph (1) of this subsection and which 
constitute equitable compensation for such 
clients in work activities centers. 

„B) For purposes of this section, the 
term “work activities centers” shall mean 
centers planned and designed exclusively to 
provide therapeutic activities for handi- 
capped clients whose physical or mental im- 
pairment is so severe as to make their pro- 
ductive capacity inconsequential.’ 


“TITLE VI—MISCELLANEOUS 
“Statute of limitations 


“Sec. 601. (a) Section 16(c) of such Act is 
amended by striking out ‘two-year statute’ 
and by inserting in lieu thereof ‘statutes’. 

“(b) Section 6(a) of the Portal-to-Portal 
Act of 1947 (Public Law 49, Eightieth Con- 
gress) is amended by inserting before the 
semicolon at the end thereof the following: 
„ except that a cause of action arising out of 
a willful violation may be commenced 
within three years after the cause of action 
accrued’, 

“Effective date 

“Src. 602. Except as otherwise provided in 
this Act, the amendments made by this Act 
shall take effect on February 1, 1967. On 
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and after the date of the enactment of this 
Act the Secretary is authorized to promulgate 
necessary rules, regulations, or orders with 
regard to the amendments made by this Act. 
“Study of excessive overtime 

“Sec. 603. The Secretary of Labor is hereby 
instructed to commence immediately a com- 
plete study of present practices dealing with 
overtime payments for work in excess of forty 
hours per week and the extent to which such 
overtime work impedes the creation of new 
job opportunities in American industry. The 
Secretary is further instructed to report to 
the Congress by July 1, 1967, the findings of 
such survey with appropriate recommenda- 
tions. 
“Canal Zone employees and Panama Canal 

udy 

“Sec. 604. The Secretary of Labor, in co- 
operation with the Secretary of Defense and 
the Secretary of State, shall (1) undertake a 
study with respect to (A) wage rates payable 
to Federal employees in the Canal Zone en- 
gaged in employment of the kind described 
in paragraph (7) of section 202 of the Clas- 
sification Act of 1949 (5 U.S.C. 1082(7)) and 
(B) the requirements of an effective and 
economical operation of the Panama Canal, 
and (2) report to the Congress not later than 
July 1, 1968, the results of his study togeth- 
er with such recommendations as he may 
deem appropriate. 


“Study of wages paid handicapped clients in 
sheltered workshops 

“Sec. 605. The Secretary of Labor is here- 
by instructed to commence immediately a 
complete study of wage payments to handi- 
capped clients of sheltered workshops and 
of the feasibility of raising existing wage 
standards in such workshops. The Secre- 
tary is further instructed to report to the 
Congress by July 1, 1967, the findings of such 
study with appropriate recommendations. 
“Prevention of discrimination because of age 

“Sec. 606. The Secretary of Labor is here- 
by directed to submit to the Congress not 
later than January 1, 1967 his specific legis- 
lative recommendations for implementing 
the conclusions and recommendations con- 
tained in his report on age discrimination in 
employment made pursuant to section 715 of 
Public Law 88-352. Such legislative recom- 
mendations shall include, without limita- 
tion, provisions specifying appropriate en- 
forcement procedures, a particular adminis- 
tering agency, and the standards, coverage, 
and exemptions, if any, to be included in 
the proposed enactment.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


ALPHONZO BELL, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, 


GAYLORD NELSON, 

ROBERT KENNEDY, 

HARRISON WILLIAMS, 

J. Javrrs, 

WINSTON L. PROUTY, 

ROBERT P. GRIFFIN, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of 
the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the bill (H.R. 13712) to amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to extend 
its protection to additional employees to 
raise the minimum wage, and for other pur- 
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poses, submit the following statement in ex- 
planation of the effect of the action agreed 
upon by the conferees and recommended in 
the accompanying conference report: 

The Senate struck out all of the House bill 
after the enacting clause and inserted a sub- 
stitute amendment. The committee of con- 
ference has agreed to a substitute for both 
the House bill and the Senate amendment. 


orming changes, 
explains the differences between the House 
bill and the substitute agreed to in con- 
ference. 
TIPS 

Section 101 of the House bill provided that 
the wage paid a tipped employee is to be 
treated as increased on account of tips by an 
amount determined by his employer which 
may not exceed 45 per centum of the appli- 
cable minimum wage. The Senate amend- 
ment in a similar provision provided that the 
amount by which a tipped employee’s wage 
was to be increased on account of tips was 
not to exceed 50 per centum of the applicable 
minimum wage. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate amendment. 


ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Section 102 of the House bill contained a 
provision not included in the Senate amend- 
ment which provided that public and private 
elementary and secondary schools would be 
considered “enterprises in com- 
merce or in the production of goods for com- 
merce”. Thus, the minimum wage and 
overtime coverage of the Act would extend 
to the employees of such schools, except for 
those employees who would be exempt from 
such coverage under section 13(a) or 13(b) 
of the Act. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
House bill. Section 13 (a) (1) of the Act 
which provides an exemption from minimum 
wage and overtime coverage for persons em- 
ployed in an administrative or professional 
capacity was amended to make it clear that 
teachers and academic administrative per- 
sonnel in public or private elementary or 
secondary schools come within such exemp- 
tion. 

DEFINITION OF MAN-DAY 

In section 103 of the House bill the term 
“man-day” was defined to mean any day 
during any portion of which an employee 
performs any agricultural labor. In the 
Senate amendment such term was defined 
to mean any day during which an employee 
performs any agricultural labor for one hour. 

The conference substitute provides that 
such term shall mean any day during which 
an employee performs agricultural labor for 
not less than one hour. 


OVERTIME EXEMPTION FOR NURSING HOME 
EMPLOYEES 

The Senate amendment contains a pro- 
vision not contained in the House bill which 
provides an overtime exemption for nursing 
home employees. 

The conference substitute contains the 
Senate provision with an amendment re- 
quiring compensation for employment in ex- 
cess of forty-eight hours in any workweek at 
a rate not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which each employee is 
employed. 

MINIMUM WAGE AND OVERTIME EXEMPTION FOR 
AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 

(1) Employees under the Sugar Act of 
1948.—Section 203 of the House bill contained 
a provision not in the Senate amendment 
which provided an exemption for employees 
whose wages rates are established by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under section 301(c) (1) 
of the Sugar Act of 1948. 

The Senate amendment contains no similar 
provision and none is contained in the con- 
ference substitute. 
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(2) Hand-harvest laborers, 16 and under 
and paid on a piece-rate basis.— The Senate 
amendment contained a provision not in the 
House bill which provides an exemption for 
a hand-harvest laborer, 16 and under and 
paid on a plece-rate basis, who works on the 
same farm as his parent and receives the 
same piece rate as other workers over age 16. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
vision in the Senate amendment. 

(3) Employees engaged in range produc- 
tion of livestock—The Senate amendment 
contained a provision not in the House bill 
providing a minimum wage and overtime ex- 
emption for employees primarily engaged in 
the range production of livestock. 

The conference substitute adopts the pro- 
vision in the Senate amendment. 


CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill which provides 
that no employee below the age of 16 may 
be employed in agriculture in an occupation 
found by the Secretary to be particularly 
hazardous for employment of children, ex- 
cept when such employee is employed by his 
parent on a farm owned or operated by his 
parent. 


The conference substitute contains the 


Senate provision. 


OVERTIME EXEMPTION FOR SUGAR 
PROCESSING EMPLOYEES 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill which provides 
an overtime exemption for an employee en- 
gaged in the processing of sugarbeets, sugar- 
beet molasses, sugarcane, or maple sap into 
sugar (other than refined sugar) or syrup. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate amendment, 


OVERTIME EXEMPTION FOR SEASONAL INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURAL PROCESSING EMPLOYEES 


Section 204 of the House bill provided a 
14-week overtime exemption, limited to 10 
hours a day and forty-eight hours a week, for 
employees employed in a seasonal industry 
which is not engaged in agricultural process- 
ing. That section also provided an identi- 
cal overtime exemption for employees of 
agricultural processing industries. Thus, no 
employer will be permitted more than one 
14-week overtime exemption in any calendar 
year. The Senate amendment contained a 
similar provision which differed from the 
House provision in the following respects: 

(1) employers in industries which are sea- 
sonal and are also engaged in agricultural 
processing would be permitted an overtime 
exemption for their employees for a period 
of 20 workweeks in the aggregate in a calen- 
dar year, and 

(2) the overtime exemption for employees 
in seasonal industries was limited to 52 hours 
in a workweek. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate amendment, except the overtime ex- 
emption for employees in seasonal industries 
was limited to 50 hours in a workweek. 

It was the declared intention of the con- 
ferees to give notice that the days of over- 
time exemptions for employees in the agri- 
cultural processing industry are rapidly 
drawing to a close, because advances in tech- 
nology are making the continuation of such 
exemption unjustifiable, 


OVERTIME EXEMPTION FOR PARTSMEN AND 
FLIGHT PERSONNEL 
In section 209 of the House bill an over- 
time exemption was provided for partsmen 
of retail automobile, truck, trailer and farm 
implement sales establishments and for flight 
personnel of aircraft sales establishments. 
The Senate amendment limited the over- 
time exemption for partsmen to partsmen 
employed by retail farm implement sales 
establishments and eliminated such exemp- 
tion for such flight personnel. 
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The conference substitute conforms to the 
House provision regarding partsmen, except 
that such exemption shall be available only 
to salesmen, partsmen, and mechanics pri- 
marily engaged in selling or servicing such 
vehicles. 

The conference substitute does not pro- 
vide an overtime exemption for flight per- 
sonnel in aircraft sales establishments. 


BOWLING ESTABLISHMENT EMPLOYEES 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill which provides 
an overtime exemption for employees of a 
bowling establishment. 

The conference substitute contains the 
Senate provision with an amendment which 
requires that every employee employed in 
a bowling establishment receive compensa- 
tion for employment in excess of forty-eight 
hours in any workweek at a rate not less than 
one and one-half times the regular rate at 
which he is employed. 


EFFECTIVE DATE OF RAISE IN MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
PRESENTLY COVERED EMPLOYEES 


Section 301 of the House bill provided that 
the raise in the minimum wage from $1.40 an 
hour to $1.60 an hour for presently covered 
employees would be effective February 1, 
1969. The Senate amendment made such 
raise effective February 1, 1968. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate amendment. 


CONTRACT SERVICES TO FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


Section 305 of the House bill provided that 
an employer providing a contract service 
(other than laundering and related cleaning 
services) under a contract with the United 
States (or any subcontract thereunder) must 
pay to each of his employees (rather than an 
employee employed in a capacity described 
in section 18 (a) (1)) whose rate of pay is 
not governed by the Service Contract Act of 
1965 or section 6(a) (1) of the Act (wage rates 
for presently covered employees) wages at 
not less than the rate provided in section 6 
(b) of the Act (wage rates for presently cov- 
ered employees). The wage rate for em- 
ployees of employers providing laundering or 
related cleaning services under such a con- 
tract was to be not less than that provided in 
section 6(b) of the Act, except that if such 
employer derived more than 50 per centum of 
his annual business from providing such 
services under such a contract, the wage rate 
was to be not less than that provided in sec- 
tion 6(b). The Senate amendment is identi- 
cal to the House bill except that the mini- 
mum wage rate for employees (whose rate of 
pay is not governed by the Service Contract 
Act of 1965 or section 6(a) (1) of the Act) of 
an employer providing laundering and re- 
lated cleaning services under such a contract 
was to be the rate prescribed in section 6(b) 
or the Act. 

The conference substitute conforms to 
the House provision except that “linen sup- 
ply services” were substituted for “launder- 
ing and related cleaning services”. It is the 
intention of the conferees that the amend- 
ment made by the conference substitute shall 
apply only to contracts with the United 
States (or any subcontractor thereunder) 
entered into after the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATES FOR FEDERAL WAGE BOARD 
EMPLOYEES 


Section 306 of the House bill provides 
that certain Federal wage board employees 
and employees in nonappropriated fund in- 
* of the Armed Forces, e. g., 

must be paid basic com- 
3 at a rate not less than the rate 
provided in section 6(a) (1) of the Act and 
also must be paid for overtime work at a rate 
not less than that eee in section 7(a) 
(1) of the Act. This requirement applies 
only if such employees are employed in the 
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District of Columbia or a State of the United 
States. 

The Senate amendment contains a similar 
provision which differs from the House pro- 
vision in the following respects: 

(1) the provision is to apply to employees 
of naval facilities whose wages are established 
to conform with those in the immediate 
vicinity, 

(2) the provision is to apply to employees 
employed in the jurisdictions in which the 
Act applies, and 

(3) Federal employees in the Canal Zone 
are to receive compensation at the section 
6(b) rate. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate amendment, 


HOSPITAL EMPLOYEES 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill which permits 
hospitals to calculate their overtime on a 
biweekly rather than weekly basis if there 
is an understanding with the employees that 
the work period is to be a period of 14 con- 
secutive days. Overtime compensation would 
have to be paid for hours worked over 8 ina 
day and 80 in the 14-day work period. 

The conference substitute conforms to the 
Senate amendment, 


MINIMUM WAGE FOR HANDICAPPED WORKERS 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill which provides 
that handicapped workers employed in shel- 
tered workshops must be paid wages com- 
mensurate with those paid nonhandicapped 
workers for essentially the same type, qual- 
ity, and quantity of work, but not less than 
50 percent of the applicable minimum wage. 
However, the Secretary may issue special 
certificates for employment at less than the 
minimum in proportion to the 
worker's productivity where the work is in- 
cidental to a training or evaluation program, 
or under exceptional circumstances where 
individuals are so severely impaired that 
they cannot engage in competitive employ- 
ment. The Secretary is also authorized to 
establish special rates of compensation for 
handicapped workers employed in “work 
activity centers”. A “work activity center” 
means an establishment designed exclusively 
for workers whose physical or mental handi- 
cap is so severe as to make their productive 
capacity inconsequential. 

The conference substitute provides for the 
employment of handicapped workers, includ- 
ing those employed in agriculture, at wages 
lower than the minimum wage applicable 
under section 6, but not less than 50 per 
centum of such wage. Such wages shall be 
commensurate with wages paid nonhandi- 
capped workers for essentially the same type, 
quality, and quantity of work. The Secre- 
tary, however, may issue special certificates 
for employment at wages which are less than 
50 per centum of the minimum wage appli- 
cable under section 6, and which are in pro- 
portion to the worker’s productivity, where 
the work is incidental to a training or evalu- 
ation program or under exceptional circum- 
stances of severe impairment. The Secre- 
tary is also authorized to establish special 
rates of compensation for handicapped work- 
ers employed in “work activity centers”. A 
“work activity center” means an establish- 
ment designed exclusively for workers whose 
physical or mental handicap is so severe as to 
make their productive capacity inconse- 
quential. 


OVERTIME EXEMPTION FOR MANAGEMENT 
TRAINEES 

Section 501 of the House bill contains a 
provision which permits the employment of 
a limited number of management trainees 
in a retail or service establishment who are 
being trained to serve in a bona fide executive 
or administrative capacity without the pay- 
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ment of overtime compensation for a period 
not to exceed 18 months. 

The Senate amendment contained no 
similar provision and none is contained in 
the conference substitute. 


MINIMUM WAGE RATE FOR NEW EMPLOYEES 


Section 501 of the House bill contained a 
provision which provides that during the 
first 6 weeks of full-time employment of an 
individual under the age of 21 the minimum 
wage rate for such employee may be 75 per 
centum of the minimum wage rate which 
would otherwise apply to him. 

The Senate amendment contained no sim- 
ilar provision and none is contained in the 
conference substitute. 


FEDERAL WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES IN CANAL 
ZONE: STUDY 


The Senate amendment contained a pro- 
vision not in the House bill which directs 
the Secretary of Labor, after consultation 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Sec- 
retary of State, to study the wage rates of 
Federal wage board employees in the Canal 
Zone and also the requirements of an effec- 
tive and economical operation of the Pan- 
ama Canal. The Secretary of Labor is to 
report to the Congress the results of his 
study, including any recommendations, not 
later than July 1, 1968. 

The conference substitute contains the 
Senate amendment which requires the Sec- 
retary of Labor to transmit such report to 
the Congress. 


STUDY OF WAGES PAID HANDICAPPED CLIENTS IN 
SHELTERED WORKSHOPS 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion not in the House bill directing the 
Secretary of Labor to make a study of wages 
paid handicapped clients in sheltered work- 
shops and of the feasibility of raising exist- 
ing wage standards in such workshops. The 
Secretary is to report the results of his study 
to the Congress no later than July 1, 1967. 

The conference substitute adopts the Sen- 
ate amendment. 


PREVENTION OF DISCRIMINATION 
AGE 


The Senate amendment contained a provi- 
sion not in the House bill prohibiting dis- 
crimination in employment against any per- 
son forty-five years of age or older because 
of such person's age. 

The conference substitute directs the Sec- 
retary of Labor to submit specific legislative 
recommendations for implementing the con- 
clusions contained in his age discrimination 
report made pursuant to section 715 of Public 
Law 88-352. 


BECAUSE OF 


Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. POWELL (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the state- 
ment on the part of the managers be 
dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, how much 
time will the minority have? 

Mr. POWELL, One-half the time, 30 
minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, the conference on the 
amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act of 1938, of which I have the honor of 
being , was faced with 38 sub- 
stantial differences in the bill passed by 
the two bodies. The managers on the 
part of the House sought to preserve as 
much of the House-passed bill as was 
possible, while still preserving the 
chances of bringing a bill from the con- 
ference committee. We had to make 
concessions and compromises so that we 
could bring a conference report back to 
our respective bodies for a vote. 

The conference report we bring back 
to the House today is the best we could 
obtain after two full days of difficult bar- 
gaining and negotiation. 

The bill passed by the Senate was sub- 
stantially identical with the bill passed 
by the House. In a bill of some 40 pages 
there were only 38 differences. On these, 
the House receded on 19 differences and 
the Senate receded on 19 differences. 

This is an excellent piece of legisla- 
tion. It is a landmark in the forward 
stride of this Congress in the field of 
labor legislation. It will provide cover- 
age of 8 million American workers, who 
are presently unprotected, under the 
basic benefits of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. These workers are primarily 
employed by restaurants, hotels, retail 
and service establishments, laundries, 
agriculture, construction, schools and 
local transit companies. 

I am particularly pleased to report the 
coverage of tipped employees who have 
unjustifiably been exempted from this 
act since its original enactment 30 years 
ago. In fact, Mr. Speaker, there was no 
extended coverage at all, after 1938, until 
we extended this bill 5 years ago to in- 
clude the retail stores. 

In addition to the new coverage, this 
bill will effectuate an increase in the 
minimum wage level from the present 
$1.25 to $1.60. The $1.60 level will take 
effect February 1, 1968, for those pres- 
ently covered. For those newly covered 
nonfarmworkers, the pay scale to take 
effect will begin at $1 an hour on Feb- 
ruary 1, 1967, with 15 cents an hour in- 
crease up to $1.60 in 1971. Agricultural 
laborers are to be $1 per hour beginning 
February 1, 1967, with an increase to 
$1.15 in 1968 and to $1.30 in 1969. 

It is unfortunate that we must wait this 
long to raise full-time workers’ salaries 
above the $3,100 poverty level income fig- 
ure, but this was the best’ we could do 
under the circumstances. Surely we 
could do no less. 

I hope my colleagues will support the 
conferees by voting for the conference 
report. ; 

Mr. Speaker, I yield such time as he 
may require to the distinguished gentle- 
from Ohio [Mr. Ayres], who has done a 
magnificent job in the Committee on 
Education and Labor, even when he dis- 
agrees, in helping us to bring out legisla- 
tion for the good of our Republic. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, first I 
should like to commend the Members on 
both sides of the conference table, Re- 
publican and Democrat, for the fine co- 
operative spirit that was shown on prac- 
tically every provision, in upholding the 
House provisions. 
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As Members know, our former Member, 
Congressman James Roosevelt, was the 
chairman of this subcommittee, and 
when he resigned from Congress the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] 
became chairman of the General Sub- 
committee on Labor, which handled the 
fair labor standards or minimum wage 
legislation. 

I wish to say that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has worked around the 
clock in an effort to come forth with a 
good minimum wage bill. 

When we voted the bill out of the 
House on May 26, it called for a stretch- 
out period of 2 years on the increase to 
the $1.60 an hour. This bill, as it passed 
the House, provided that beginning on 
February 1, 1967, the minimum wage for 
presently covered employees should be 
$1.40 an hour, to rise on February 1, 1969, 
2 years later, to $1.60 an hour; in other 
words, a 2-year period between the in- 
crease to $1.40 and the increase to $1.60. 

This provision was approved on the 
fioor of the House as a result of an 
amendment first offered by the gentle- 
man from New Mexico [Mr. Morris], 
and then amended by myself. My 
amendment passed the House 205 to 194. 
That is what we went to conference 
with. 

Now, the Senate-passed bill provided 
for an increase in the minimum wage 
for presently covered employees from 
$1.40 to $1.60 an hour on February 1. 
1968; that is, after 1 year instead of 2 
years as provided in the House bill. In 
the conference—and this is important, 
Mr. Speaker—the majority members 
among the House conferees, offering 
practically no opposition, receded from 
their own position and agreed to the 
Senate provision for 1 year at $1.40 in- 
stead of 2 years. Prior to the termina- 


‘tion of the conference, in accordance 


with the procedure previously agreed 
upon by the conferees, I asked for re- 
consideration of the provision. The gen- 
tleman from New York, the chairman of 
our committee [Mr. POWELL], supported 
the rules of the conference which were 
most fair, that reconsideration could 
be given to any proposal before the end 
of the conference. I asked for recon- 
sideration of this provision, and then I 
offered a compromise on it. I did so, Mr. 
Speaker, because I am sure that prac- 
tically all of the Members who have been 
here for two terms or more and have 
been conferees, believe as I do—and I 
have been a conferee several dozens times 
over a period of nearly 16 years—that 
when you are a conferee it is your re- 
sponsibility to uphold the House position 
to the best of your ability. Now, regard- 
less of what my personal feelings may 
have been, since the House had passed 
and had enacted in its bill the 2-year 
stretchout period, I felt we should fight 
for that, but there was no fight made. In 
the spirit of compromise, therefore, I 
offered this proposal: $1.40 an hour dur- 
ing the first year, $1.50 during the sec- 
ond year, and $1.60 thereafter, thus of- 
fering $1.50 during the second year in- 
stead of the $1.40 in the House bill and 
the $1.60 in the Senate bill. In all fair- 
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ness to the Senate conferees, they did 
not have an opportunity to accept this, 
because the House conferees did not ap- 
prove my compromise. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentleman 
from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Would the gentleman 
inform the House whether or not any 
of the provisions of the House bill were 
ee in the conference commit- 

Mr. AYRES. I will say to the gentle- 
man from Florida that I think the House 
came out remarkably well except on this 
stretch-out provision. This was given 
no consideration. In fact, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] was 


kind enough to second my motion, but 


there were no votes on the majority side 
for my compromise. 

Mr. HALEY. In other words, what 
the gentleman is saying is that the con- 
ferees did not have an opportunity 
really to arrive at some decision and the 
gentleman’s amendment was given no 
consideration. Is that correct? 

Mr. AYRES. That is correct. The 
Senate conferees were never given an 
opportunity to act on my compromise 
proposal because the House conferees re- 
ceded to the Senate position before a 
compromise was offered. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Is my recol- 
lection correct that when this issue was 
brought up on the floor of the other 
body the 1-year step was approved by a 
vote of 42 to 40? 

Mr. AYRES. That is correct. There 
was just a two-vote margin in the other 
body against the same proposal that we 
voted for here in our bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. So there is 
substantial strength in the other body 
for the position that was taken by the 
House at the time we considered this 
amendment? 

Mr. AYRES. Yes. I will say to the 
distinguished minority leader that that 
is absolutely correct. I feel strongly that 
had we been able to present a compro- 
mise to the Senate conferees, it would 
have been accepted. But, we may have 
an opportunity to determine that in the 
next few hours. 

So, strangely enough, it was unneces- 
sary for the conferees on the part of the 
other body to act on this provision. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. Forp] pointed 
out and as the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. HALEY] pointed out, the House con- 
ferees never offered anything to them on 
which to arrive at a compromise. The 
action by the House conferees would seem 
to me to constitute a violation of the 
obligation of the House conferees to the 
House itself or to the conferees of the 
other body for that matter, because with- 
out having any opportunity for a com- 
promise, the House position was never 
fully brought before the conference. 
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Mr. Speaker, as I stated previously, the 
House conferees are fairly well in agree- 
ment on the other provisions, and this is 
a good bill. - 

Mr. Speaker, I did not sign the con- 
ference report, only because of this pro- 
‘vision. Aside from this amendment, I 
am in accord with all of the provisions of 
the bill. But as ranking member of the 
committee, and having worked very 
closely with our able chairman, I thought 
it was my moral responsibility to give 
the House of Representatives an oppor- 
tunity, Mr. Speaker, to instruct the con- 
ferees to go back to conference and in- 
sist upon the House provision. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, that does not mean 
that we are going to win the House pro- 
vision. But it does mean that we will 
go back and bring it to the conferees of 
the other body and I am quite confident 
that we can arrive at a compromise that 
will be equitable and fair to all parties 
concerned, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am sure that 
it is perfectly clear to the membership 
that, in the event my motion to recommit 
the conference report—with instruc- 
tions—prevails, then we will go back to 
conference and come back with a com- 
promise. 

Frankly, I doubt very much that the 
exact wording that will be contained in 
my motion to recommit will be accepted 
by the other body. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. AYRES. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from New York, the chairman 
of the Committee on Education and La- 
bor. 

Mr. POWELL. My distinguished 
friend, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres], has just answered the question 
about the conference to the effect that 
if we did go back to conference we would 
not be limited in that conference to the 
instructions contained in the gentle- 
man’s motion to recommit, would we? 

Mr. AYRES. We have the right and 
the obligation in the conference to be 
reasonable and hold to the position of 
the House of Representatives as closely 
aswecan. But Iam quite confident that 
the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Ohio and the other con- 
ferees would be very reasonable. 

Mr. POWELL. I thank you, sir. 

Mr. AYRES. Now, Mr. Speaker, in the 
event that we do go back to conference 
and come back with another conference 
report, I believe approval would be unan- 
imous on our side insofar as the members 
of the conference are concerned. How- 
ever, if my motion should not prevail, 
then, of course, we would have a vote this 
afternoon on final passage. 

Mr. Speaker, the reason I state that 
position is because many Members. have 
indicated to me in effect that they want 
to vote for my proposal, but they also 
want to vote for the bill. 

Mr. Speaker, if this motion does not 
prevail when we get back to a vote on 
final passage, I can assure the Members 
of the House that I shall request the yeas 
and nays on final passage. 

Mr, Speaker, one last word: The mo- 
tion to recommit will be for a provision 
which is identical to that which the 
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House of Representatives passed on May 
26. If you supported it then, I hope you 
will support it today. Those of you who 
did not support it then, I would like for 
you to consider the fact that we are even 
in a more inflationary period than we 
were last May. 

Also, bear in mind the fact that this 
would be almost 1 ½ years, or a year from 
this February, before the present provi- 
sions of the proposal of the other body, 
$1.60 an hour, would go into effect. 

Mr. Speaker, I know that it would be 
very impractical to say that all of us 
are going to be back here next year. But, 
Mr. Speaker, there will be a 90th Con- 
gress and I believe that is the time during 
which we should take a look and deter- 
mine whether or not this stretch-out 
period should be shortened, or even at 
that time we may even want to stretch 
it out a little further. 

Next year is the time to do it. So I 
hope that you will support my motion, 
which calls for a provision identical to 
that which the House passed on May 26, 
instructing the conferees to go back to 
conference and come back with a com- 
promise closer to the House provisions in 
this minimum wage bill. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
great pride and pleasure in yielding as 
much time as he may desire to the chair- 
man of the subcommittee and the author 
of this bill, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, who has done a monumental job 
in preparing this legislation for the 
House in conference [Mr. DENT]. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, and Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, on 
Wednesday and Thursday of last week 
the House conferees met with the Senate 
conferees and pounded out an agree- 
ment on the language of the 1966 
amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. Those 2 days were filled with 
intensive deliberation and give and take. 
In the essence of a conference I think 
these deliberations met the test. They 
represent a conference in the finest 
tradition of the word, and produced an 
agreement that I believe we can all be 
proud of. All of us will not be satisfied 
with all of the features of this act, but 
none of us will be dissatisfied with all of 
the features of the act. 

I am not here to tell you that your 
conferees prevailed in all respects. 
There were 38 issues in conference, in 
debate. Of these we won 19, and the 
Senate won 19. I believe that is about 
as even a Compromise as you can get. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I yield with 
a great deal of pleasure. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, I 
think I am one of the few Members of 
the House today who was a Member of 
the House when the original minimum 
wage biil passed the House. 

It happened that I presided over the 
Committee of the Whole on that bill. 
And in the Committee of the Whole the 
bill was so riddled with amendments 
that when it came back into the House 
those of us who favored the passage of 
the bill—it was then 25 cents an hour— 
voted to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Labor. 
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Then some 3 months later the com- 
mittee, under the able chairmanship of 
the late Mary Norton, a wonderful lady 
and a wonderful Member, reported out 
a bill, and we staggeringly got the bill 
through with little more than a title. 

We were fighting then for human be- 
ings. We were fighting then for the 
underdog. We were fighting then for 
the forgotten person who is a human be- 
ing just the same as each and every one 
of us are here. 

This bill concerns human beings. It 
concerns families, individual human be- 
ings who are the employees who make 
up the families. It concerns strength- 
ening the family life of our country. 

It just seems to me, and I appeal to 
my colleagues without regard to party 
on the final passage of this bill, or on 
the motion to recommit with instruc- 
tions, to vote down that motion. It is 
only a difference of a year when the sec- 
ond increase goes into operation. 

We are dealing with human beings; as 
I said, just as you and I. They have 
their hopes, their aspirations’ and their 
ambitions. They have their little fam- 
ilies. The passage of the bill would only 
mean at the most $64 a week for the 
breadwinner of the family. 

I hope that my friends on both sides 
will realize the opportunity and the im- 
plications involved, and vote down the 
motion to recommit. 

Mr. DENT. I thank the Speaker for 
doing what he always does—putting his 
finger upon the pertinent points in de- 
bate and in argument. 

I am speaking of human beings, Mr. 
Speaker, and Members of this House. I 
believe that in the 19 points that your 
conferees won, we won the important 
points for human beings. We went into 
that conference with 8,028,000 new work- 
ers covered. We came out with 8,068,000 
new workers covered—a gain after the 
Senate had reduced our original proposal 
by over 1 million people. 

In the former bill the minimum wage, 
as described by the gentleman from Ohio, 
was $1.40 in 1967 and $1.60 in 1969, which 
is not the position taken by your com- 
mittee in its deliberations when it pre- 
sented to the House a bill with $1.40 in 
1967 and $1.60 in 1968. 

As conferees we felt that in the delib- 
erations and in the conference there was 
a time and a place to give and a time 
and a place to take. We chose to take 
at this point. We chose to take the 2- 
year stretchout rather than the 3-year 
stretchout. The Senate has put into the 
bill a 2-year stretchout. 

I want the gentleman from Ohio and 
all Members of the House to know that 
the gentleman from Ohio made his mo- 
tion for a compromise on the Senate and 
House position. He did not have a 
second, 

For many years, foolishly or wisely, I 
have always taken the position in any 
body in which I have sat, whether I am 
against or for the proposal made by the 
motion, that when the maker of that 
motion has no second, I shall second it. 
Contrary to my own wishes and desire 
in the matter, I gave a second to the 
gentleman from Ohio. Then the vote 
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was taken, and in the vote he did not 
receive a majority. 

This is truly a test of the position, at 
least, of the House. The Senate had no 
position to take. They were firm in 
what they did in the Senate. 

Now, for anyone to criticize and to say 
that we did not fight hard enough to re- 
tain the position taken by the House, 
remember that in the provisions dealing 
with agricultural processing, your House 
Members had to recede from a position 
thrice disapproved by the House in ex- 
tending the number of weeks that the 
processors would have for overtime ex- 
emptions. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
Nike to say that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania not only seconded my mo- 
tion the first time, but when it was of- 
fered again at the end of the conference, 
he was kind enough to second it the sec- 
ond time. 

Mr. DENT. I might say, though, I 
was not as generous as it appeared. We 
knew we had the yotes. However, some- 
times this generosity does get you into 
trouble. There was another amendment 
offered later to compromise a position on 
the bill, and the maker of the motion 
did not have a second. Again following 
long established custom, although I was 
against his compromise position, I gave 
him a second, and this time we did not 
have the votes and I was stuck on my 
own. horn. 

However, that is the way that this 
must work. This is a legislative body. 
We represent 435 districts, each of us 
in our turn doing that which we believe 
best for the peoples in our districts, and 
when the majority prevails, we know that 
we have given to the greater number the 
greater good, which, in my humble opin- 
ion, is the essence of a democracy at 
work. 

In this particular bill we went a lit- 
tle further in that we tried to make it 
clear that although we had increased the 
number of processing weeks in the con- 
ference, it was the sense of the con- 
ferees, both of the Senate and the House, 
without a dissenting vote or voice, that 
this should act as a warning to the can- 
ning industry that it is about time that 
they catch up and come forward with 
technical advancements to allow their 
workers to enjoy that kind of life other 
workers are getting. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. Iam happy to yield to our 
distinguished whip. 

ee BOGGS. I would like to join with 

Speaker in commend- 
ee the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and the other members of his subcom- 
mittee for the job that he has done. I 
know that this has not been an easy task. 
I know the gentleman has been working 
‘at this for almost 2 years, and the cues- 
tion of coverage, dates, and amounts is 
one that required an infinite amount of 
patience, of give and take, and of com- 
promise, and the gentleman comes here 
today with a compromise report that 
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represents all of those things, and it isa 
great step forward. 

I would appreciate if the gentleman 
would reemphasize the number of new 
people who are coming under this legis- 
lation as a result of this bill. How many 
are there? 

Mr. DENT. People who will come un- 
der the new provisions? 

Mr. BOGGS. Yes. 

Mr. DENT. Eight million sixty-eight 
thousand, the greatest advance in cover- 
age in the history of minimum wage bills. 

Mr. BOGGS. The gentleman sat in 
all the conferences, both in drafting the 
legislation in the subcommittee and in 
the full committee, and finally in the con- 
ference with the other body. Is the gen- 
tleman satisfied with the conference re- 
port as it now comes before us? 

I am and I take pride in being a Mem- 
ber of a body that would sit down and 
work out this kind of agreement which 
leaves us all in a position of being proud 
of this work. 
will the gentleman 


Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, 

Mr.BOGGS. Mr.Speaker, as you said 
a moment ago so effectively, this is a bill 
that affects the people, affects human 
beings, affects families. It is a minimum 
bill in a society described as an affluent 
society. I would hope this House will 
accept this conference report and vote 
down a motion to recommit. 

Mr. DENT. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe we followed the 
dictates of this House. Insofar as the 
gentleman’s proposal to postpone the 
wage increase, we went through that. I 
will give you a history, so there will be 
no misunderstanding. We did try, and 
we did everything we could to reach an 
agreement in January and February and 
March. At that time, if the Members 
will remember, when we inherited the 
Roosevelt bill, its effective date would 
have been 30 days after passage. At that 
time we felt the minimum wage bill 
would be passed by the end of April or, 
at the latest, by the end of May. 

In order to reach a compromise on the 
escalation of the wage, this subcommit- 
tee went into negotiations with employ- 
ers, employees, and administrative lead- 
ers. We came up with a prevailing 
thought that if we extended the effective 
date to February 1, 1967, we were giving 
the newly covered industries, particu- 
larly, an opportunity to adjust the con- 
ditions to meet the impact. We were 
giving the older covered industries the 
opportunity to meet their year-end work 
agreements in order that they would not 
be unduly upset. We thought we had 
done everything we could to meet the 
problem at that point. The House saw 
differently. 

But I want to say that it was not, in 
my judgment, a considered move by the 
House in facing the realities both as 
they are and as they will be. Believe me, 
the march from the Rio Grande to Aus- 
tin by the farmworkers is not an isolated 
condition. There is a move on foot by 
those who earn less than a poverty wage, 
to keep their families, to move into that 
area where they can, with honorable 
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work, earn an honorable living so that 
they do not have to come, with their 
hands open; to to the public till. 

Honorable men do not want relief. 
Honorable men, raising families, want 
the heads of those in the families to be 
held up in the classrooms. They want to 
stand up in the community. They want 
to contribute to churches and to civic 
welfare, along with every other citizen. 
They do not want to be conditioned as 
second-class citizens. They do not want 
to be given handouts in lieu of honest 
pay, honest wages. 

So as we look at the march by 41 peo- 
ple, of 400 miles through the heat and 
sand from the Rio Grande to Austin, we 
see it is not an isolated condition. It is 
one that will prevail in increasing inci- 
dence unless this Congress recognizes 
what the Congress recognized in 1938, 
when it came up with a bill providing 25 
cents an hour. 

Can anyone in this room imagine what 
it meant at that time to those in this 
country, who were bleeding hard from 
the desperation and degradation of the 
biggest breakdown in the economy of this 
country, during the Great Depression, 
when Congress whispered a word of en- 
couragement and said that at least 
henceforth the employer shall pay at 
least 25 cents an hour to the workers of 
this country? 

From 25 cents to the maximum under 
this bill in 1968 or in 1971 is nothing but 
a mere gesture to these people, to show 
that they also are being considered, the 
same as they were considered in 1938 by 
that Congress. 

The Speaker gave a little of the his- 
tory. I would ask the Members to read, 
if they can take the time, the RECORD of 
the House and the Recorp of the Senate, 
in the debates of that time, to see how it 
was said this Nation would be completely 
destroyed if the Federal Government 
ever instituted any type of a mandate 
over the wages to be paid to workers by 
employers. i 

Has it been destroyed? It has not. 
We have climbed to the highest pinnacle 
of civilized treatment of the worker by 
those who hire the worker in the history 
of the world. Yet we have a long way to 
go. This is only a little step toward a 
higher pinnacle we know we will reach 
in the near future. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to join in congratulating the gentle- 
man in the well, the chairman of our 
subcommittee, who I believe has done a 
magnificent job in working this very dif- 
ficult and controversial legislation 
through this chamber. I have never met 
a man who has been more thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the subject he was dealing 
with than the chairman of our committee 
on this bill. It has been a source of great 
pride and privilege to me to sit next to 
him on that committee and watch him 
patiently, with compassion and under- 
standing, work out the compromises, so 
that when he finally came to this floor 
with a bill the bill was approved by the 
House by an overwhelming majority. 
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Contrast this to a few years ago, when 
we came to the House, as Members will 
recall, and we were faced with a complete 
substitute bill on the floor of the house 
because we were so thoroughly divided 
on the provisions of the bill. 

The gentleman has done a monumen- 
tal job. This is landmark legislation. 

This legislation now will cover 40 mil- 
lion Americans, nonsupervisory workers 
in this country; 80 percent of the Ameri- 
can labor force will now be covered by 
fair labor standards. 

I salute the job the gentleman has 
done on this bill. He has in effect built a 
monument to the vigor and vitality of 
the capitalistic system. I know of no 
other country in the world which can 
make the claim that 80 percent of its 
working people are covered by a fair 
labor standards act. 

This bill for the first time brings in 
food processors. This wasnoteasy. The 
gentleman in the well had to carefully 
put together a compromise package 
which was acceptable to the workers and 
to the industry. 

This bill covers the agricultural work- 
ers for the first time. Again, the gentle- 
man had to work out a very delicate 
situation to satisfy all sides, 

For the first time in years we have 
brought restaurant workers under this 
bill. We have been trying to do this for 
many, Many years, but never were we 
able to bring the two sides together. The 
gentleman in the well, with his persua- 
siveness, his compassion and understand- 
ing, was able to come along and do it. 
So today this bill, as I said, a monument 
to the Vitality of the capitalistic system, 
is going to provide legislation which will 
cover 80 percent of the nonsupervisory 

ployees in America. It shows indeed 
that this country is moving forward, that 
we have confidence in the workingmen 
of this country. 

I want to congratulate the gentleman 
in the well, Mr. Speaker, As I said, it 
has been a rewarding experience to be 
able to sit next to him throughout all of 
2 proceedings. In this conference he 

has been eminently fair. All sides have 
been heard and no one has been fore- 
closed in their testimony. He has 
brought to this floor a bill which all of 
us can support. I congratulate him for 
his contribution. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman for his kind remarks. 

I want to make this point at the very 
place that the gentleman has discussed 
this matter. There have been some 
statements made here that the House did 
not stand as firm as we could have on 
the House position. When we came to 
the part in the compromise dealing with 
the restaurant workers, which the gen- 
tleman mentioned, the House had allowed 
a 45-percent tip allowance. The Senate 
had provided a 50-percent tip allowance. 
However, the Senate had taken another 
amendment which caused us a great deal 
of worry. We had reduced the enter- 
prise test from $1 million to $250,000 and 
the Senate changed that to $350,000. 
Now, in doing a little calculating at home 
I found out that if we bought the Senate 
Provision for $350,000, we would have ex- 
empted about 94 percent of the restau- 
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rants that we covered in the House. 
Therefore, your House conferees in deal- 
ing with this problem as it affected hu- 
man beings, felt we should accept a 5-per- 
cent increase in the tip allowance, re- 
membering that if they do not receive it, 
the employer must still pay it. So we 
thought that we had done something in 
getting the $350,000 cut back to $250,000. 
So it went through the negotiations. 
Now, we admit that the position of the 
House on processing was violated in a 
sense by the conferees and not without 
@ great deal of fighting. 

The Senate provision, which was put 
in by Senator WAYNE MORSE, was a do-or- 
die position taken by the Senate. He 
had offered an amendment which took 
our 14-week overtime exemption at 48 
hours and came up with 10 weeks at 48 
hours and 10 weeks at 52 hours. We 
considered that in the light of other 
amendments affecting farms, particu- 
larly in the area of piece rate averaging 
for farmworkers, and we considered one 
against the other. The Senate receded 
from their position on the averaging and 
we receded on our 14 weeks. However, 
in going through this process we did bite 
a little wee bit off the Morse position and 
succeeded in knocking 2 hours off the 
52-hour week down to 50 with the con- 
sent on the part of all the conferees that 
the industry must realize that this is its 
last time that it goes to the trough with- 
out leaning back a little on overtime. 
There is no longer any excuse for this 
industry, with the technical advances 
that have been made, that it cannot meet 
the demands of modern-day society and 
that it cannot meet the demands of 
modern-day living. 

Mr. Speaker; before I discuss some 
areas in depth, I would like to clear up 
the intention of the conferees on two 
points not elaborated upon in the report. 
In section 305 of the bill, that relating 
to contract services provided the Fed- 
eral Government, the conferees nar- 
rowed the House language from “laun- 
dering or related cleaning services“ to 
“linen supply services.“ This change 
was made to accommodate the particu- 
lar and peculiar problems found by such 
suppliers in bidding for and maintaining 
service contracts with the Government. 
So that this accommodation does not 
erupt into a nightmare for administra- 
tors of the provision, I would like to pro- 
vide guidance by stating the intent of 
the conferees. By “linen supply serv- 
ices” contracts, we do not intend inclu- 
sion of contracts providing services for 
diapers, family laundering, or commer- 
cial laundering and dry cleaning; nor 
do we mean it to include contracts pro- 
viding services for work uniforms, in- 
dustrial wiping towels, safety equipment 
salvage, dust control—including treated 
dust tool covers and cloths, treated dust 
mops and treated mats or rugs—and 
other industrial laundering services. 
What we do intend to include are the 
standard linen supply services, such as 
for sheets, pillowcases, tablecloths, and 
so oh. The exception was warranted in 
this. area, but should be construed nar- 
rowly so as not to place other laundering 
and cleaning establishments at a com- 
petitive disadvantage in bidding for U.S. 
contracts. 
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The second point of clarification con- 
cerns a section not in the conference bill, 
but in the House-passed bill. That sec- 
tion, originally 501, provided overtime 
exemptions for management trainees in 
retail and service establishments. Al- 
though it is not contained in the report 
before you, the conferees agreed upon the 
merit of the provision and believed the 
Secretary of Labor would be well advised 
to provide such tolerances by regulation. 
This would be entirely within his prov- 
ince, and was felt preferable’ to provid- 
ing such exemptions by a complex sec- 
tion in the statute. 

Mr, Speaker, I would now like to focus 
on what I know will be the basic issue 
in debating and acting on this confer- 
ence report; that is, the increase to $1.60 
in 1968, I expect that much more will 
be said to the effect that the House con- 
ferees violated the position of the House 
by receding in favor of the Senate 
amendment. We are told of a record 
vote in the House which ratified the 2- 
year stretchout period. 

Mr. Speaker, if we are accused of going 
against a record vote in this body to 
accept a provision in the other bill, I 
plead guilty. As I said before, I also 
plead guilty to going against two teller 
votes and a record vote in the area of 
agricultural processing, to give such in- 
dustries overtime exemptions I do not 
feel are justified. I might also add that 
the Senate conferees went against a rec- 
ord vote to accept our “enterprise test” 
instead of their own. May I suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that there are occasions in a 
conference when both sides come to the 
table with record votes supporting op- 
posite positions. One body must recede 
for the sake of the bill, and thereby go 
against action taken in its own Chamber. 
This is hardly unusual and is, in fact, 
necessary if there is to be any bill at all. 
In this case, the House conferees receded 
in the interest of the complete bill. We 
must remember that we are talking about 
an agreement on a whole bill, and not 
necessarily each component part, Our 
attention, therefore, should be directed to 
the merits of the bill in general. 

As for the merits of the $1.60 wage 
by 1968, there are many. In the early 
stages of consideration, we intended to 
raise the minimum wage to $1.60 by 
1968. We originally intended to do this 
in several steps, but the days went by 
and soon we found ourselves in mid- 
1966. The delay in enacting this bill is 
our responsibility, and we should not 
hold the wage earner to account for our 
own hesitation. We would be doing ex- 
actly this by postponing the $1.60 in- 
crease to 1969, Each year, the minimum 
wage falls farther and farther behind 
average factory worker earnings. This 
is not in one of the elaborate charts cir- 
culating this body, which allege the min- 
imum wage increase to be excessive. But 
is a hard-core reality and we should un- 
derstand that changes in the minimum 
wage have not been responsive to actual 
and critical economic changes. We have 
lagged behind and $1.60 in 1968 is still 
behind what the minimum wage should 
be then. Let us not forget that $1.60 an 
hour yields the magnanimous sum of 
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$3,200 per year—generally considered to 
be a poverty wage. 

Mr. Speaker, I daresay we will also 
hear the wage-price guidelines invoked 
today. I am always amused when those 
who condemn these guidelines use them 
when it suits their convenience. In any 
event, I am sure we will be told that the 
rise from $1.25 to $1.40 to $1.60 repre- 
sents a 12- and 16-percent increase in the 
minimum wage. These figures will then 
be called unprecedented and will be re- 
lated to the wage-price guideline of 3.2 
percent and declared patently excessive 
and inflationary. 

Mr. Speaker, there are many legitimate 
replies to this allegation. First of all, 
the minimum wage amendments of 1949 
represented an 87.5-percent increase; 
those of 1955 represented a 33½%- percent 
increase; and those of 1961 represented 
a 25-percent increase. Therefore, we 
are not talking about unprecedented in- 
creases. 

Second, in considering any wage in- 
crease, you do not consider that increase 
in a vacuum; it must be related to the 
total wage bill. There are 29.6 million 
workers presently covered by the law. 
The annual wage bill for these workers is 
$145 billion. Some 5,887 of them are 
earning less than $1.60 an hour. To 
bring their wages up to this figure, the 
annual wage bill increase would be nearly 
$2 billion. This averages out to a 0.68- 
percent increase per year over the next 
2 years. This is the figure that should 
be related to the 3.2-percent guideline— 
not the 12- or 16-percent figures that 
are. 

Mr. Speaker, I would further like to 
address this argument by reading from 
a letter I received from Arthur M. Okun, 
Acting Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers. It deals specifically 
with this discussion: 

‘THE CHAIRMAN OF THE COUNCIL 
or ECONOMIC ADVISERS, 
Washington, May 19, 1966. 
Hon. Jonn H. Dent, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Dent: This is written in answer 
to your request for our views on H.R. 13712, 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments Act 
of 1966. 

The President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers believes that the enactment of H.R. 
13712 will benefit the welfare of the Nation. 
The enactment of the bill will represent a 
major step in the process of eliminating sub- 
standard wages and working conditions, 
without imposing significant or abrupt cost 
increases on employers. Thus, the content 
of H.R. 13712 reconciles the goals of our social 
policy with the vital objectives of non- 
inflationary prosperity for the American 
economy. 

Providing the protection of the minimum 
wage to the American worker has been an 
important element in our national policy for 
almost 30 years. Underlying this policy has 
been the recognition that some segments of 
our labor markets work imperfectly and that 
many workers are at a disadvantage in bar- 
gaining with their employers. But in recent 
years, the protection has applied to a smaller 
proportion of private nonsupervisory work- 
ers than was the case in 1938, when the Fair 
Labor Standards Act was passed. Moreover, 
the level of the minimum wage has not kept 
pace with our economic advances. The en- 
actment of H.R. 13712 will rectify these de- 
velopments. The extension of the coverage 
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of the Fair Labor Standards Act will bring 
for the first time the protection of the mini- 
mum wage to about 7 million workers in 
services, trade, and agriculture. And the 
increase in the minimum for those already 
covered by the FLSA will make an important 
contribution toward the elimination of 
labor conditions that are inconsistent with 
the rising standards of earnings that char- 
veg the majority of the American labor 
orce. 

An important feature of H.R. 13712 is that 
its enactment will not hamper our policy 
designed to preserve stability of costs and 
prices. First, the proyisions of the bill will 
become effective in two stages—February 
1967 and February 1968; the timing makes 
possible a gradual adjustment without caus- 
ing disruptive cost pressures. 

Secondly, the minimum wage for the newly 
covered worker begins with a very modest 
figure of $1.00 and rises gradually over a 
period of 4 years. 

The minimum wage increase proposed by 
H.R. 13712 for those already covered by the 
FLSA refiects appropriate concern for the 
standards of noninfiationary behavior of 
wages. As you know, the Council’s wage 
guidepost provides for a specific exception in 
those cases “where wages are particularly 
low—that is, near the bottom of the econ- 
omy’s wage scales.” The wages of those ac- 
tually affected by minimum wage protection 
obviously fall into this category of excep- 
tions to the guidepost, and therefore should 
move up at a more rapid pace than the econ- 
omy productivity trend. Only then can our 
least advantaged workers move closer to the 
average standards of prosperity enjoyed by 
the Nation’s labor force. When one con- 
siders the time span since the last increase 
in the minimum wage in 1963 and the 
of the increases scheduled by H.R. 13712, the 
rate of increase appears entirely reasonable 
for this particular type of exception to the 
guideposts. 

In view of all these factors, the enactment 
of H.R. 13712 is essential and will make an 
important contribution to social and eco- 
nomic welfare. 

Sincerely, 
ARTHUR M. OKUN, 
Acting Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, my friends on the other 
side of the aisle profess that their party 
has learned from history and acts &c- 
cordingly on the basis of the lessons 
learned from history. Let me suggest to 
my friends that the minimum wage law 
can be judged by history. Let me fur- 
ther suggest that history violates their 
thesis of minimum wage increases dis- 
rupting the economy in any way. In 
fact, history is conspicuously absent of 
any evidence to the effect that minimum 
wages cause unemployment, inflation or 
what have you. These are merely the 
same old charges repeated since 1938, 
and they are no more valid now than 
they were in the past. 

Mr. Speaker, we are talking about pov- 
erty wages here today. We are not set- 
ting wages, and I find it somewhat tragic 
that any worker should be affected by 
this bill, for no breadwinner should be 
paid a wage which forces him to support 
his family on the yearly sum of $2,500. 
This is what $1.25 an hour amounts to. 
Even $1.60 an hour yields only $3,200 
per year. I wonder how many of us can 
stand up and sincerely object to a work- 
ingman earning, and supporting his 
family, on the grand annual sum of 
$3,200. 

Mr. Speaker, this report represents an 
effort to fulfill the promise of the original 
act and to reestablish its role us the 
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major instrument of the Nation’s fair 
labor standards policies. It reflects a 
reexamination of current needs to re- 
move substandard working conditions 
and an effort to change the act to rem- 
edy those needs. 

I cannot emphasize enough the im- 
portance of this legislation and strongly 
urge immediate House ratification of the 
conference report. 

Mr. Speaker, before concluding my for- 
mal remarks, I would like to take par- 
ticular cognizance of the contribution of 
the gentleman from California IMr. 
BELL]. As ranking minority member on 
the subcommittee, and my cosponsor of 
this bill, the gentleman worked tireless- 
ly and gave generously of himself and his 
many abilities. At all times, he was un- 
derstanding and cooperative. This legis- 
lation bears the stamp of At BELL and I 
am proud to be associated with him in 
advancing it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the following 
statement by Congressman HOLLAND be 
added at the end of my own remarks: 

STATEMENT BY Mr. HOLLAND 

Mr. HoLLAND. Mr. Speaker, my good friend 
and colleague on the Education and Labor 
Committee, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Ayres], has advised us that he intends to 
make this motion—that in his Judgment the 
committee of conference was wrong in de- 
ciding to make a 20-cent increase in the 
minimum hourly wage effective in 1 rather 
than in 2 years. 

His arguments, Mr. Speaker, seem to hinge 
on the proposition that in the current state 
of inflation, this minute rise in the minimum 
wage will be of major and harmful impact. 
Mr. Speaker, the current inflation is char- 
acterized by vast increases in bank interest 
rates—in price inflation and profit inflation 
far out of step with actual wage increases. I 
am personally convinced that wage rises have 
had very little to do with the current infia- 
tionary pressures—but to suggest that it is 
the minimum wage which will or even could 
force up the general cost of living is an 
argument which borders on the ludicrous. 

By and large, Mr. Speaker, I think it is fair 
to say that relatively few bankers are trying 
to get by on $1.60 an hour. I would be more 
impressed by the argument of my good friend 
from Ohio if he were talking about the 
salaries of executives, or the impact of ex- 
pense-account fun and games by executives. 
To describe the people who are trying, des- 
perately and for the most part unsuccessfully, 
to scrape out a living at the ground floor of 
the economy, as contributing to inflation, is 
an argument I find difficult to take seriously. 
Let’s attack inflation where it ought to be 
attacked—by voting for the bill Mr. Parman 
is bringing to the floor today, in an effort 
to hold down interest rates. Let’s be a little 
less generous with the minimum wage we are 
paying the moneylenders, and a little more 
generous with the minimum wage we are 
paying the worst-paid members of the labor 
force. 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT, Yes. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. I want to compli- 
ment the committee for their yeomanlike 
work in producing this conference report 
that will bring under the coverage of the 
minimum wage law an additional 8-mil- 
lion-odd people. I look forward to the 
time when all people will be covered so 
that no one shall be compelled to work 
for a poverty wage. 
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Mr. Speaker, I want to say how grati- 
fied I am to support the conference re- 
port on the minimum wage bill. I believe 
it is only right that the House conferees, 
in their wisdom, supported the Senate’s 
date for effecting the second step of the 
increase. I am delighted that the mini- 
mum wage will be raised to $1.40 next 
February 1 and $1.60 a year later. 

Mr. Speaker, we have heard a great 
deal of nonsense about how this bill is 
inadvisable because it would be inflation- 
ary. Let me say that raising the wage 
rates of those at the lowest levels of the 
economic ladder cannot possibly be in- 
flationary. These are people who do not 
have enough to spend. They can scarcely 
exercise pressure in those sectors of the 
economy which are subject to inflation. 
Of course, they will be able to buy more 
food with their increases but this sug- 
gests that they have been insufficiently 
fed, not that we must keep them away 
from the food markets. I am certain 
that with their inadequate wages, they 
still will not force up the price of the 
amenities for which the middle and up- 
per classes compete with their dollars. 
I am pleased that 8,068,000 new indi- 
viduals are covered by this legislation, 
particularly those earning poverty wages. 

Mr. Speaker, it was totally unjust to 
put the burden for curbing inflation on 
our poorest citizens by denying them a 
second increase in the minimum wage 
until 1969. If inflation must be fought— 
and I thoroughly agree that it should— 
then the sacrifices must be made where 
they can be afforded, by those who do 
not want for food or lodging or clothing. 
I commend the conferees for their com- 
passion and announce with pleasure that 
this bill, which has been returned to us 
in a better state than it left, will receive 
my full support. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

I now yield to the gentleman from 
California, a member of my committee 
[Mr. BURTON]. 

Mr. BURTON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I rise to pay personal tribute 
and to call to the special attention of the 
Members of this House the tremendous 
achievement made possible by our col- 
league, Congressman Joun Dent, chair- 
man of the General Subcommittee on 
Labor. His political skill, resourceful- 
ness, keen judgment, and experienced 
and able leadership in bringing together 
various points of view produced this leg- 
islation which will extend more mean- 
ingful wage and hour benefits and pro- 
tections to more of our Nation’s working 
men and women than any single bill 
since the adoption of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act in the mid-1930’s. 

The Nation’s working forces will long 
appreciate what we have done here be- 
cause the evidence of it will be tangible 
to them, My purpose in these remarks, 
however, is to establish in this Recorp 
the credit that is due our able subcom- 
mittee chairman, who is in large measure 
responsible for what we have accom- 
plished. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
very much the kind remarks of my dis- 
tinguished colleague [Mr. BURTON of 
California]. In reply I must also add 
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that Mr. Burton’s diligent and consci- 
entious contributions were very helpful 
to the committee effort to extend the 
minimum wage coverage to farmworkers 
and overtime protections for packing- 
house workers. 

It is highly unusual that a new Mem- 
ber contributes so significantly to a major 
piece of legislation. I commend the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Burton] 
for his successful efforts in having in- 
cluded in this legislation provisions ex- 
tending minimum wage coverage at the 
newly covered rate to approximately 
65,000 employees of local transit com- 
panies, 100,000 employees of taxi com- 
panies, and countless thousands of em- 
ployes employed by Federal service con- 
tract employers—in addition to the 
previously covered employees of said 
service contractors. These achieve- 
ments, coupled with the inclusion of 
685,000 Federal wage beard employees at 
the old-covered minimum wage rate and 
overtime provisions and the 1,471,000 
hospital and nursing home employees at 
the newly covered minimum wage rate 
and effective overtime provisions, is truly 
an outstanding accomplishment. 

Mr. Speaker, may I introduce as 
to how much time is left on our side? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PowELL], in accordance 
with the time reserved by him to him- 
self, has 1 minute remaining. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, would the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania like for 
me to yield time to him? 

Mr. DENT. Yes, I would like for the 
gentleman to do so if he can, because I 
would like to give a little illustration of 
the effects of this legislation. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. DENT]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. DENT] is now recog- 
nized for 6 minutes. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. HORTON]. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania for 
yielding. I understand that the House 
conferees accepted amendments that 
were made by the other body with regard 
to sheltered workshops. 

I received a telephone call this morn- 
ing from the director of the Rochester 
Rehabilitation Center, which is located 
in my congressional district, concerned 
about the provisions of the conference 
report which relate to sheltered work- 
shops. It was pointed out to me that in 
many of these instances people are given 
employment principally for the purposes 
of rehabilitation. 

I just wonder if the chairman would 
explain to us what is contained in the 
conference report and what protection 
there is for this type of worker and what 
protection is afforded to him in the con- 
ference report. 

Mr.DENT. In the main, the objective 
of putting the handicapped worker un- 
der this legislation, was to get them un- 
der the overall coverage of the protective 
covenants as contained in the minimum 
wage law. 
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In substance, it provides for the em- 
ployment of handicapped workers at 
wages not less than 50 percent of the 
minimum wage. Exceptions are made 
for those individuals who are severely 
impaired and whose productivity cannot 
compare to that of other workers with- 
out handicap. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania will yield 
further, I have one additional question on 
this point: 

As I read the conference report, the 
Secretary does have the authority to 
establish such rates in the case of the 
severely handicapped and those who are 
perhaps engaged in this type of work 
where they are being rehabilitated only? 
Is that an accurate understanding? 

Mr. DENT. That is clearly our in- 
tent. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. 
other question: 

In the latter part of the report there 
is an indication that an amendment was 
agreed to with regard to the study being 
made by the Secretary of the Department 
of Labor as to wages paid in the so- 
called sheltered workshops. IS this 
Just a further amplification of this sit- 
uation? 

Mr. DENT. Well, it is necessarily a 
repetition of what is happening now, be- 
cause under the existing law there is a 
continuing study on the part of the De- 
partment of Labor into the effect of earn- 
ings, as against the employment of 
handicapped persons where many are 
employed in employment which reflects 
therapeutic purposes of these partici- 
pants. 

If the gentleman will allow me to 
proceed 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I am happy to yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. I have two points of ref - 
erence only, and I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania yielding. 

No. 1, both the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. POWELL], 
and the distinguished gentleman now in 
the well, the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Dent], have repeatedly em- 
phasized the fact that the House of Rep- 
resentatives receded 19 times and the 
other body receded 19 times. 

Mr. Speaker, a careful analysis of the 
action of the managers on the part of the 
House underlines and details such state- 
ments as, “Conforms to the Senate 
amendment,” or “Conforms to the House 
bill,” or “The Senate amendment was 
accepted,” or “Adopts the provisions of 
the Senate amendment“ all in quotes 
reveals that there were 16 times in which 
we adopted the position of the Senate 
and only 4 times in this statement where- 
in they adopted the position of the 
House. 

I know there must be some explanation 
of this in other areas, and would the 
gentleman explain it? 

Mr. DENT. Yes. The statement of 
managers shows only those changes 
age differed from the House-passed 
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Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENT. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. With re- 
spect to the question asked, I would like 
to make the additional point, in addition 
to the point made by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, as to the statement on the 
part of the managers of the House, that 
that sort of a statement was felt neces- 
sary only to explain in some detail those 
provisions of the conference report that 
were not in agreement with what the 
House has already debated, voted upon, 
and passed. Therefore, if the House 
provision was left without any change 
whatsoever, that was not amplified upon 
to the same extent in the statement on 
the part of the managers on the part of 
the House as in those cases where the 
provisions were the same. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I do appre- 
ciate the gentleman’s yielding to me, and 
I appreciate the explanations of both of 
the gentlemen, although it is well 
known, of course, as stated in the first 
paragraph, that there are no areas of 
disagreement on the part of the manag- 
ers of both bodies. 

My second question, knowing the dis- 
tinguished gentleman is now holding in 
another subcommittee hearings on the 
impact of imports on our Nation's busi- 
ness, how do we justify a reduction in 
protective tariff laws and reciprocal 
trade treaties of 1962 on the one hand 
and establishing a floor for minimum 
wages on the other when we are suffer- 
ing the impact of imports from around 
the world from those countries who have 
much less wages and perhaps no mini- 
mums. 

Mr. DENT. To answer the gentleman 
I might say that I have always taken 
the two issues as separate issues, but yet 
they are related. 

It is my humble opinion that no mat- 
ter what happens in the areas of foreign 
trade, that that ought to have no effect 
upon the American standard of living 
when these necessary moves are made 
in order to increase the standard of liv- 
ing of those among us who do not have 
a standard that meets the minimum re- 
quirements of our society. I believe that 
we must move forward regardless of 
what happens in other areas. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am al- 
ways intrigued by the arguments of those 
who so enthusiastically support increased 
minimum wages and who vote with the 
greatest of ease for virtual repeal of 
tariffs, thus permitting increased 
amounts of foreign products to come into 
this country. 

It is one of the worst contradictions 
and deceptions of our time to increase 
minimum wages in this country and at 
the same time accept in steadily grow- 
ing volume the products of far cheaper 
labor in foreign countries. For thou- 
sands of American workers a minimum 
wage law is meaningless, for they will 
have no jobs at all as their opportunity 
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for employment is increasingly absorbed 

by low-paid workers in foreign lands. 
Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I would 

yield to the gentleman from Texas for 

a unanimous-consent request. 

MILITARY CONSTRUCTION APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Committee on Appropriations will report 
the military construction bill on Sep- 
tember 12, and it would like to have the 
bill considered in the House on Septem- 
ber 14, 2 days thereafter, in order to 
expedite the program of the House. 

I therefore ask unanimous consent 
that it be in order on Wednesday, Sep- 
tember 14, to consider the military con- 
struction appropriations bill for the 
fiscal year 1967. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MAHON]? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I yield my- 
self 1 minute. 

Mr. Speaker, for the benefit of the 
Members who have come onto the floor 
since the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. POWELL], 
and myself had our discussion, I would 
like to repeat that there will be a mo- 
tion to recommit with instructions which 
would request that the House hold as 
closely as possible to the same amend- 
ment that was adopted on May 26. 

I have no further requests for time. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, I offer a 
motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the conference report? 

Mr. AYRES. Iam, Mr. Speaker, in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman quali- 
fies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to 
recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Ayres of Ohio moves to recommit the 
conference report on the bill H.R, 13712 to 
the committee of conference with instruc- 
tions to the managers on the part of the 
House to insist upon the retention in the 
conference report of the provision in the 
House bill by striking out the language on 
page 9 of the conference report which reads 
as follows: 

“(1) not less than $1.40 an hour during 
the first year from the effective date of the 
Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 1966 
and not less than $1.60 an hour thereafter, 
except as otherwise provided in this sec- 
tion;” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the provision in 
the House bill, page 18, line 24 through page 
19, line 3, which reads as follows: 

“(1) not less than $1.40 an hour during 
the first two years from the effective date of 
the Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1966 and not less than $1.60 an hour there- 
after, except as otherwise provided in this 
section;”. 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the “ayes” ap- 
peared to have it. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I object to the vote on the ground 
that a quorum is not present and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 

resent. 


p: 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Memper and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 163, nays 183, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 83, as follows: 


[Roll No. 267] 
YEAS—163 

Abbitt Edwards, Ala. Morton 
Abernethy Ellsworth Natcher 
Adair Erlenborn Nelsen 
Anderson, Il. Everett Olson, Minn. 
Andrews, Findley O'Neal, Ga, 

George W. Flynt Passman 
Andrews, Ford, Gerald R. Pirnie 

N. Dak. Fountain e 
Arends Frelinghuysen Poff 
Ashbrook Gathings Purcell 
Ashmore Goodell Quie 
Ayres Greigg Quillen 
Bates Gross 
Beckworth Grover Reid, III 
Belcher Gubser Reifel 
Bennett Gurney Reinecke 
Berry Haley Rhodes, Ariz 
Betts Hall Robison 
Bolton Halleck Rogers, Fla. 
Bray „Idaho Roudebush 
Brock Rumsfeld 
Broomfield Harsha Satterfield 
Brown, Clar- Harvey, Ind. Schneebeli 

ence J., Jr. Harvey, Mich. Secrest 
Broyhill, N.C. Hays Selden 
Broyhill, Va. Henderson Skubitz 
Buchanan Hull Smith, Calif. 
Burleson Hutchinson Smith, N.Y 
Burton, Utah Ichord Smith, Va. 
Byrnes, Wis. Jarman Springer 
Callan Jennings Stalbaum 
Callaway Johnson, Pa. Stanton 
Carter Jonas Steed 
Casey Jones, N.C, Stephens 
Cederberg Keith Stubblefield 
Chamberlain Kornegay Talcott 
Clancy Kunkel Taylor 
Clausen. Langen Teague, Calif 

Don H. Latta Teague, Tex 
Clawson,Del Lennon Thomson, Wis. 
Cleveland Lipscomb Tuck 
Colmer McClory Utt 
Conable McCulloch Waggonner 
Cramer McEwen Walker, Miss. 
Cunningham McMillan Walker, N. Mex 
Curtis MacGregor Watkins 
Dague Mahon Watson 
Davis, Wis. Marsh Watts 
de la Garza Martin, Nebr. Whalk 
Derwinski Matthews White, Tex. 
Dickinson May Whitener 
Dole Michel 
Dorn Mills Wright 
Dowdy Wyatt 
Downing Moore Younger 

„Tenn. Morris 
NAYS—183 

Adams Craley Fraser 
Addabbo Culver Friedel 
Anderson, Daddario Fulton, Pa. 

Tenn Daniels Fulton, Tenn. 
Annunzio Dawson Gallagher 
Ashley Delaney Giaimo 
Barrett Dent Gibbons 
Bell Denton Gilbert 
Bingham Dingell 
Boggs Donohue Grabowski 
Boland Dow Gray 
Bolling Dulski Green, Pa 
Brademas Duncan, Oreg. Griffiths 
Brooks Dwyer Hagen, Calif. 
Brown, Calif. Dyal Halpern 
Burke Edwards, Calif. Hamilton 
Burton, Calif. Fallon Hanley 
Byrne, Pa. Farbstein Hanna 
Cahill Farnsley Hansen, Wash. 
Celler Farnum Hathaway 
Chelf Fascell Hechler 
Clark Flood Helstoski 
Clevenger Fogarty Hicks 
Conte Foley Holifield 
Conyers rd, Holland 
Corman William D. Horton 


Howard Moorhead Roush 
Hungate Morgan Roybal 
Huot Morse Ryan 
Irwin OSs St. Onge 
Jacobs Murphy, II Saylor 
Joelson Nedzi Scheuer 
Johnson, Calif. Nix Schmidhauser 
Jones, Ala O'Brien Schweiker 
O'Hara, Il. Shipley 
"Hara, Mich. Sickles 
Kastenmeier Olsen, Mont. Sisk 
ee atman Slack 
Keogh Patten Stafford 
Kirwan Pelly Staggers 
Kluczynski Pepper Stratton 
Krebs Perkins Sullivan 
Kupferman Philbin Sweeney 
Long, Md Powell Tenzer 
ve Price Tho 
McDade Pucinski Thompson, N.J 
McDowell Race Todd 
Fall Randall Trimble 
McGrath Rees Tunney 
McVicker Reid, N.Y Udall 
Macdonald Resnick Vanik 
Machen Reuss Vigorito 
Rhodes, Pa. Vivian 
Mackie Rivers, Alaska Waldie 
Madden Rodino Weltner 
Rogers, Colo. Widnall 
Matsunaga Ronan Wolff 
Meeds Roncalio Wydler 
Minish Rooney, N.Y, Yates 
Mink Rooney, Pa Young 
Moeller Rosenthal Zablocki 
Monagan Rostenkowski 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—3 
Edmondson King, Utah White, Idaho 
NOT VOTING—383 
Albert Gilli O’Konski 
Andrews, Green, Oreg O'Neill, Mass. 
Glenn Grider Ottinger 
Aspinall Hagan, Ga, Pickle 
Bandstra Hansen, Io Pike 
Baring Hawkins Pool 
Battin Hébert Rivers, S. C. 
tnik Herlong Roberts 
Bow Hosmer Rogers, Tex. 
Cabell Johnson, Okla. St Germain 
Cameron Jones, Mo. Schisler 
Carey Kelly Scott 
Cohelan King, Calif Senner 
Collier King, N. v. Shriver 
Cooley d Sikes 
Corbett Landrum Smith, Iowa 
in Leggett Thompson, Tex 
Davis, Ga. Long, La, Toll 
vine McCarthy Tupper 
ggs Martin, Ala Tuten 
Edwards, La. Martin, Mass. Ullman 
Evans, Colo. Mathias Van Deerlin 
Evins, Tenn Miller Williams 
Feighan Minshall Willis 
Fino Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Fisher Mosher Wilson, 
Fuqua Multer Charles H. 
Garmatz Murray 
Gettys Murphy, N.Y. 
So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 
The Clerk announced the following 
On this vote: 
Mr. Edmondson for, with Mr. Albert 
against. 
Mr. King of Utah for, with Mr. O'Neill 
of Massachusetts against. 


Mr. White of Idaho for, with Mr. King of 
California against. 

Mr. Sikes for, with Mr. Garmatz against, 

Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Multer against. 

Mr. Baring for, with Mr. Murphy of New 
York against. 

Mr. Cabell for, with Mr. Carey against. 

Mr. Scott for, with Mr. Blatnik against. 

Mr. Cooley for, with Mr. Schisler against. 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Miller against. 

Mr, Williams for, with Mr. Evins of Ten- 
nessee against. 

Mr. Glenn Andrews for, with Mr. Gilligan 


Mr. Shriver for, with Mr. Mathias against. 

Mr. Battin for, with Mr. Martin of Mas- 
sachusetts against. 

Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Aspinall against. 

Mr. Devine for, with Mr. Bandstra against, 


Mr. Collier for, with Mr. Diggs against. 

Mr. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. Charles H. 
Wilson against. 

Mr. Fuqua for, with Mr. Leggett against. 

Mr. Gettys for, with Mr. Cohelan against. 

Mr. Grider for, with Mr. Davis of Georgia 
against, 

Mr. Murray for, with Mr. Cameron against. 

Mr. Pickle for, with Mr. Ullman against. 

Mr, Pike for, with Mr. Van Deerlin against, 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Feighan against. 

Mr. Herlong for, with Mrs. Kelly against. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas for, with Mr. St 
Germain against. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas for, with Mrs. 
Green of Oregon against. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia for, with Mr. Cor- 
bett against. 

Mr. Tuten for, with Mr. Hawkins against. 

Mr. Landrum for, with Mr. Evans of Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina for, with 
Mr. Senner against. 

Mr. Pool for, with Mr. Ottinger against. 

Mr. Curtin for, with Mr. Johnson of Okla- 
homa against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Tup- 
per against. 


Until further notice: 
Mr. Hansen of Iowa with Mr, O’Konski, 
Mr. Morrison with Mr. Fino. 
Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Mosher. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Min- 
shall. 
Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Hosmer. 
k Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Martin of Ala- 
ama, 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT]. If he were 
present he would have voted “nay.” I 
voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. BECKWORTH changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. O'NEILL]. If he 
were present he would have voted “nay.” 
I voted “yea.” I withdraw my vote and 
vote “present.” 

Mr. WHITE of Idaho. Mr. Speaker, I 
have a live pair with the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Kine]. If he were pres- 
ent he would have voted “nay.” I voted 
“yea.” I withdraw my vote and vote 
“present.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the conference report. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on that I 
demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 260, nays 89, not voting 83, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 268] 
YEAS—260 
Adair Bennett Callan 
Adams Berry Carter 
Addabbo Celler 
Anderson, Til Chamberlain 
Anderson, Boland ancy 
Tenn. Bolling Clark 
Andrews, Bolton 
N. Dak. Brademas Don H 
Annunzio Brooks Cleveland 
Arends Broomfield Clevenger 
Ashley Brown, Calif. Conable 
Broyhill, N.C. Conte 
Barrett Burke Conyers 
Bates Burton, Calif. 
Beckworth Byrne, Pa, Craley 
Cramer 
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Eliswo 
Erlenborn 


rd, 

William D. 
Fraser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 
Fulton, Pa. 
Fulton, Tenn, 
Gallagher 
Giaimo 
Gibbons 
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hnee 


Smith, N.Y. 
Springer 
Stafford 


Stephens 
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NOT VOTING—83 
Albert Gilligan O’Konski 
Andrews, Green, Oreg O'Neill, Mass 
Glenn Grider Ottinger 
Hagan, Pickle 
Baring Hansen,Iowa Pike 
Battin Hawkins Rivers, Alaska 
Blatnik Hébert Rivers, S. C. 
Bow Herlong 
Cabell Hosmer Rogers, Tex 
Cameron Johnson, Okla. St Ge 
Carey Jones, Mo. Schisler 
Cohelan y Scott 
Collier King, Calif. Senner 
Cooley g. N.Y. Shriver 
Corbett Sikes 
Landrum Smith, Iowa 
Davis, Ga. Leggett Thompson, Tex. 
ton Long, La. Toll 
Devine McCarthy Tupper 
Diggs Martin, Ala. Tuten 
Ed 1 Martin, Mass. Ullman 
Evans, Colo Mathias Van Deerlin 
Evins, Tenn. Miller Williams 
Feighan Minshall Willis 
Fino Morrison Wilson, Bob 
Fisher er Wilson, 
Fuqua Multer Charles H 
Murphy, N.Y. 
Gettys urray 


So the conference report was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Hébert against. 

Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Sikes 
against. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee for, 
Roberts against. 

Mr. Pike for, with Mr. Fuqua against. 

Mr. Pickle for, with Mr. Cabell against. 

Mr. Grider for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Cooley against. 

Mr. Albert for, with Mr. Gettys against. 

Mr. a, of New York for, with Mr. Fisher 


with Mr. 


Mr. Bow for, with Mr. Hagan of Georgia 
against. 

Mr. Devine for, with Mr. Rivers of South 
Carolina against. 

Mr. Davis of Georgia for, with Mr. Murray 


t. 

Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Thompson of 
Texas against. 

Mr. Miller for, with Mr. Williams against. 

Mrs. Kelly for, with Mr. Battin against. 

Mr. Murphy of New York for, with Mr. 
Glenn Andrews against. 

Mr. Aspinall for, with Mr. Curtin against. 

Mr. Carey for, with Mr. Herlong against. 

Mr. Feighan for, with Mr. Rogers of Texas 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr, Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Min- 
shall, 

Mr. Long of Louisiana with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Hawkins with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mrs. Green of Oregon with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Rivers of Alaska with Mr. Charles H. 
Wilson. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Evans of Colorado. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Johnson of 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. Denton with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Laird. 

Mr. Tuten with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Hansen of Iowa with Mr. Ottinger. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. McCarthy. 
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The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CREATING A SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON STANDARDS AND CONDUCT 


Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on 
Rules, reported the following privileged 
resolution (H. Res. 1013, Rept. No. 2012), 
which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar and ordered to be printed: 

H. Res. 1013 


Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a select committee of the House of 
Representatives to be known as the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct (re- 
ferred to hereinafter as the “Select Commit- 
tee“) consisting of twelve Members of the 
House of whom six shall be selected from 
members of the majority party and six shall 
be selected from members of the minority 
party. The chairman and other members 
thereof shall be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Select Committee shall not affect the au- 
thority of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the Select Committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner as original 
appointments thereto are made. 

(c) A majority of the members of the 
Select Committee shall constitute a quorum 
for the transaction of business, except that 
the Select Committee may fix a lesser num- 
ber as a quorum for the purpose of taking 
sworn testimony. The Select Committee 
shall adopt rules of procedure not incon- 
sistent with the rules of the House governing 
standing committees of the House. 

Sec. 2. (a) It shall be the duty of the 
Select Committee in its discretion to— 

(1) investigate allegations of improper 
conduct which may reflect upon the House, 
violations of law, and violations of rules and 
regulations of the House, relating to the con- 
duct of individuals in the performance of 
their duties as Members of the House, or as 
officers or employees of the House, and to 
make appropriate findings of fact and con- 
clusions with respect thereto; 

(2) recommend to the House, by report or 
resolution by a two-thirds vote (eight mem- 
bers) of the Select Committee, disciplinary 
action to be taken with respect to such viola- 
tions which the Select Committee shall de- 
termine, after according to the individuals 
concerned due notice and opportunity for 
hearing, to have occurred; 

(b) the Select Committee from time to 
time shall transmit to the House its recom- 
mendations as to any legislative measures 
which it may consider to be necessary for 
the effective discharge of its duties. 

Sec. 3, For the purpose of this resolution 
the Select Committee or any subcommittee 
thereof is authorized to sit and act during 
the present Congress at such times and 
places within the United States, whether or 
not the House has recessed or adjourned, to 
hold such hearings, to require the attend- 
ance of such witnesses and the production 
of such books, papers, and documents, and 
to take such testimony as the Select Com- 
mittee deems necessary. Subpenas may be 
issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the Select Committee or by any member 
designated by such chairman and may be 
served by any person designated by such 
chairman or member. The chairman of the 
Select Committee or any member thereof 
may administer oaths to witnesses. 

Sec. 4. As used in this resolution, the term 
“officer or employee of the House“ means— 

(a) an elected officer of the House of Rep- 
resentatives who is not a Member of the 
House; 
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(b) any person whose compensation is 
disbursed by the Clerk of the House. 


AMENDING SECTION 4, DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA INCOME AND FRAN- 
CHISE TAX ACT OF 1947 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 8058) to 
amend section 4 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, with a Senate amendment there- 
to, and concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 12, strike out all after “this” 
over to and including line 3 on page 3 and 
insert “Act.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

A The Senate amendment was concurred 
n. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of H.R. 5058 is to restate, by 
amendment, certain provisions of the 
Income and Franchise Tax Act of the 
District of Columbia—act of July 16, 
1947; 61 Stat. 328—as amended by the 
act of May 3, 1948—62 Stat. 206—relat- 
ing to foreign corporations which have 
a place of business, an officer, or repre- 
sentative located in the District of Co- 
lumbia for the sole purpose of doing 
business with the United States. 

The necessity for this restatement of a 
portion of section 4 of title I of the In- 
come and Franchise Tax Act arises as a 
result of a recent interpretation by the 
government of the District of Columbia 
which imposed tax liability for the first 
time on foreign corporations which 
maintain an office or have representa- 
tives in the District of Columbia who 
merely deal with Federal agencies be- 
cause this is the seat of the National 
Government. This restatement makes 
it clear that “noncommercial” activi- 
ties will not subject persons or corpora- 
tions to taxation. 

The pending bill, H.R. 8058, as recom- 
mended by your committee, is designed 
as a restatement of the existing law to 
remove the confusions which attend its 
present administration. The substance 
and purpose of section 1 of the bill re- 
mains the same as the similar provisions 
of the existing law. It does not enlarge 
nor narrow the original intent of the 
Congress or the longstanding policy of 
the Congress regarding tax liability of 
foreign corporations doing business with 
the United States. Section 1 provides 
that the definition of the term “trade or 
business” in the Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947, as amended, shall not 
include sales of tangible personal prop- 
erty by a foreign corporation which 
maintains any office or place of business 
or has an officer, agent, or representative 
located in the District of Columbia for 
the sole purpose of dealing with the 
United States for commercial or non- 
commercial purposes or of dealing with 
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the District. of Columbia or persons for 
noncommercial purposes. 

Dealing with the United States for 
commercial purposes relates to any ac- 
tivities involving the sale of tangible 
personal property produced outside of 
the District of Columbia and which 
comes to rest outside of the District of 
Columbia. Dealing with the United 
States, the District of Columbia, or per- 
sons for “noncommercial purposes” ap- 
plies to activities not related to the sale 
of tangible personal property. 

SENATE AMENDMENT 


The Senate amendment strikes the 
retroactive provisions of section 2 of the 
bill, as well as the requirement for refund 
or credit for payment or assessment in 
prior years, and makes the bill effective 
prospectively only. 

The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia deemed the interpretation 
of the District government as being 
without support in the language of the 
Income and Franchise Tax Act or by any 
intent of the Congress; it was the feeling 
that all corporations, which had been 
subject to any action by the District gov- 
ernment and had made overpayments of 
taxes or might be subject to any overpay- 
ment of taxes, should be treated as 
equally as possible by a retroactive pro- 
vision, provided in section 2 of the bill, 
to extinguish any possibility of further 
tax assessments by the District of Co- 
lumbia and bring about reimbursement 
of tax overpayments, without interest. 

The House language did not, in effect, 
deprive the District of Columbia of tax 
revenues since there has never been any 
final determination that the District of 
Columbia government had the authority 
under existing law to enforce such col- 
lections. The result of the House-passed 
retroactive provisions is that it merely 
restores the District of Columbia to the 
financial position it enjoyed prior to the 
misinterpretation of the exemption pro- 
visions of the act. 

The Senate Committee on the District 
of Columbia stated in its report with re- 
spect to its amendment as above, as fol- 
lows: 

It is your committee’s judgment that the 
statutory changes in the applicability of the 
franchise tax be applied prospectively only. 
Because the committee's Intent is clear as to 
the tax liability of a “sole purpose” office, it 
is directed that the District government not 
proceed administratively to enforce its inter- 
pretation of liability against other potential 
corporate taxpayers for the preceding years. 


The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia reluctantly accepts the Sen- 
ate amendment, and in doing so it asks 
the House to concur in the same with 
the understanding that the District gov- 
ernment shall not proceed administra- 
tively, and it is so directed, to enforce 
its erroneous interpretation of liability 
against any corporate taxpayer for the 
preceding years referred to in the House- 
passed language. 

Your committee believes that the 
amendment proposed in section 1 of the 
bill preserves the right granted to every 
person, including corporate bodies, for 
the opportunity to deal with their Gov- 
ernment from and within the District of 
Columbia and particularly so when such 
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persons or organizations find themselves 
present in the District solely because the 
District is the seat of the National Gov- 
ernment. The assessing of taxes on an 
activity by a corporation, which activity 
is otherwise exempt, because such cor- 
poration engages in activities which are 
not themselves subject to tax, places the 
District of Columbia government in the 
position of taxing persons attending 
their own National Capital on matters 
which call them to the seat of the Gov- 
ernment. This legislation, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, will clarify the 
tax position of business organizations 
regarding offices and representatives 
maintained in the District of Columbia 
for commercial and consultative pur- 
poses with the United States, and rec- 
ommends that the bill as amended be 
approved. 


DECLARING OLD. GEORGETOWN 
MARKET A HISTORIC LANDMARK 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 14205) to 
declare the Old Georgetown Market a 
historic landmark and to require its pres- 
ervation and continued use as a public 
market, and for other purposes, with 
Senate amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, after line 8, insert: 

“Sec. 2. For the purpose of carrying out 
the provisions of this Act, there are author- 
ized to be appropriated to the District of 
Columbia such sums as may be necessary, 
but not to exceed in the aggregate, $150,000.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this proposed legislation is to 
authorize and direct the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia to 
preserve the Old Georgetown Market, 
located at 3276 M Street NW., as a 
historic landmark and to operate and 
maintain it as a public market. This use 
is the purpose for which this property 
was acquired by the District of Columbia 
more than 160 years ago. 

The land on which the Old George- 
town. Market is situated, presently 
described as lot 800, square 1186 of the 
District of Columbia, was conveyed to 
the District of Columbia by two deeds 
dated October 23, 1802, and December 
27, 1802, respectively, both of which were 
recorded on January 5, 1803. These 
deeds specified that this land was so con- 
veyed “forever for the use of a public 
market.” 

The property was used by the District 
as a public market until about 1935. 
For the past 21 years, it has been leased 
by the Commissioners to an automotive 
parts firm which is still occupying the 
premises, at a rental of $250 per month. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 


Section 1 declares the Old Georgetown 
Market a historic landmark, and directs 
the Commissioners to preserve the prop- 
erty as a historic landmark and to op- 
erate and maintain it as a public market. 

The Commissioners are also author- 
ized to enter into an agreement with the 
Secretary of the Interior to provide for 
the use of part of the property as a 
museum to be operated by the Secretary 
in connection with the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal. 

Section 1 also states that the property 
shall not be used for any other purpose, 
unless used pursuant to subsequently 
enacted legislation specifically permit- 
ting other use. 

Congress has already spoken on the 
desirability of preserving the historic 
places, architectural features, and ex- 
amples of the type of architecture used 
in the Nation’s Capital in its initial years 
(64 Stat. 903, ch. 984). The Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are 
required before issuing permits for con- 
struction, alteration, or razing of any 
building in Old Georgetown, to refer the 
plans to the Commission of Fine Arts 
for a report on changes which would be 
desirable to preserve the historic value 
of Georgetown. Thus, the restoration 
and operation of the Georgetown Mar- 
ket would be in furtherance of this ex- 
pressed policy of preserving the historic 
character of the Georgetown area. 

SENATE AMENDMENT 


The Senate added a new provision— 
section 2—authorizing appropriations to 
the District of Columbia, to carry out 
the purposes of the act, in an amount 
not to exceed in the aggregate $150,000. 

While the estimate of the District of 
Columbia Board of Commissioners, pre- 
sented at a hearing before the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
was that the reconstruction and im- 
provements of Old Georgetown Market 
will cost approximately $180,000, it ap- 
peared there was some question that this 
large an expenditure will be required. 

Under the circumstances, the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
concurs in the Senate amendment, it be- 
ing understood, of course, that should 
the work entail costs in excess of the 
amount authorized and appropriated, the 
Commissioners will submit request to 
the Congress for same. 


CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE AND 
CREDIT HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE WITH RESPECT TO 
STUDENT LOANS 
Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to take from the 

Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 10823) re- 

lating to credit life insurance and credit 

health and accident insurance with re- 
spect to student loans, with Senate 
amendment thereto, and concur in the 

Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 


Page 1. line 8, strike out 825,000“ and in- 
sert “$10,000”. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 
ae Senate amendment was concurred 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purpose of this proposed legislation (H.R. 
10823) is to authorize, in the District of 
Columbia, an increase in the maximum 
amount of credit life, health, and acci- 
dent insurance with respect to debtors 
who have secured loans for educational 
or other purposes, which loans are to 
be repaid in installments. 

Under existing law (64 Stat. 330; D.C. 
Code, sec. 37-710) , the maximum amount 
of group credit life insurance which can 
be issued on the life of a borrower is 
$5,000, regardless of whether the bor- 
rowed funds are for educational purposes 
or for other purposes. In view of pres- 
ent-day practices and requirements and 
the maximums applying in many other 
States, the maximum applying to such 
insurance in the District of Columbia is 
wholly inadequate to meet the reason- 
able needs of the community. 

Only five States, in addition to the 
District of Columbia, have a statutory 
limit as low as $5,000 for group credit 
life insurance. One other State, Florida, 
applies this $5,000 limit only to loans 
which exceed 1 year’s duration, allow- 
ing a $100,000 maximum of credit insur- 
ance for loans maturing within 1 year. 
Twenty-one States, including Maryland 
and Virginia, have a $10,000 statutory 
limit, and in six others the limit ranges 
from $15,000 to $25,000. The remaining 
17 States either have no statutory ceil- 
ing in their group insurance statutes, or 
no statute at all relating to group life 
insurance. 

While these group credit insurance 
policies are issued to cover small business 
loans and major installment purchases 
of various types, as well as to defray 
costs of education, the figures cited ear- 
lier in this report indicating the cost of 
higher education are sufficient to estab- 
lish the inadequacy of a $5,000 ceiling 
on such insurance relating to educa- 
tional costs for students alone. 

These facts point up a serious disad- 
vantage to lending institutions in the 
District of Columbia, such as banks and 
credit unions, who wish to participate in 
the field of educationalloans. With na- 
tional finance companies and popular 
tuition programs offering credit life in- 
surance with coverage up to $10,000 and 
with the neighboring States of Maryland 
and Virginia having a statutory limit of 
$10,000 on such credit insurance, resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia wishing 
to finance the educational expenses for 
their dependents are obtaining these 
loans from sources outside the District, 
where adequate group insurance protec- 
tion for these debts is available to them. 

There is a further limitation in the 
D.C, Life Insurance Act (76 Stat. 581; 
D.C. Code, sec. 35-1604), wherein credit 
life insurance is restricted to coverage of 
moneys actually advanced at the time the 
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insurance is written. The majority of 
the States permit a contract including 
coverage for the portion of a commit- 
ment for educational purposes which has 
not yet been advanced. This assures a 
student the completion of his education 
whether the parents leave an estate or 
not. In this important respect also, 
lending institutions in the District of 
Columbia are at a competitive disadvan- 
tage in the field of loans for educational 
costs. 

These factors make for inconvenience 
to District residents, and also reduce 
the revenues to the District of Columbia. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL, H.R. 10823 


The bill seeks to remedy these prob- 
lems. 

Section 1 of the bill, as passed by the 
House, amended the Group Life Insur- 
ance Act (D.C. Code, title 37, sec. 710 
(20 (d)), by increasing the maximum 
limit ($5,000) for group credit life insur- 
ance on loans for other than educational 
purposes, to $25,000, and further provid- 
ing that this insurance shall at no time 
exceed the amount owed by the debtor, 
to be repaid in installments. 

The Senate amendment sets the maxi- 
mum limit at $10,000 for such insurance. 

While testimony before the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
supported the higher amount—$25,000— 
in the interest of expediting action on 
this bill and its approval, the House 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
concurs in the Senate amendment. 

However, with respect to loans for edu- 
cational purposes, the $10,000 maximum 
for group credit life insurance would not 
be applicable. Also, the amount of 
group credit life insurance for educa- 
tional purposes would be limited by the 
amount committed to be loaned rather 
than the amount actually owed by the 
debtor. Such insurance for educational 
loans may thus include both the full 
amount already advanced to the bor- 
rower and the balance of the commit- 
ment not yet advanced, less the amount 
of any repayments by the borrower. 

Section 2 similarly amends the credit 
life, accident, and health insurance pro- 
visions (D.C. Code, title 35, sec. 1604) to 
permit such insurance issued in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to provide coverage of 
indebtedness incurred for educational 
purposes to include, in addition to any 
amounts actually advanced under a loan 
commitment, any part of a loan commit- 
ment which has not been advanced by 
the creditor, less any amounts repaid by 
the borrower. 


AMENDING DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA INCOME AND FRANCHISE 
TAX ACT OF 1947 AND BUSINESS 
CORPORATION ACT 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 11087) to 
amend the District of Columbia Income 
and Franchise Tax Act of 1947, as 
amended, and the District of Columbia 
Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corpora- 
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tions, with Senate amendment thereto, 
and concur in the Senate amendment. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The Clerk read the Senate amendment, 
as follows: 
Page 7, strike out all after line 20 over to 
and including line 4 on page 8 and insert: 
“Sec.3. This Act shall take effect on the 
date of its enactment.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendment was con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PURPOSES OF THE BILL 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, 
purposes of this bill are as follows: 

First. To amend the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act to state 
that certain enumerated transactions in 
the District of Columbia by a foreign 
corporation authorized to invest in loans 
secured by real estate do not constitute 
“doing business” in the District; and 

Second. To amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947 to provide that, subject to the con- 
ditions set forth in the bill, income re- 
ceived by a foreign corporation from a 
mortgage loan made on District of Co- 
lumbia real estate is not subject to Dis- 
trict of Columbia franchise taxes. 

The enactment of H.R. 11087 is nec- 
essary and desirable because under the 
present District of Columbia Code, no 
out-of-State investor can be sure 
whether or not in making a mortgage 
loan in the District he is doing business 
in the District; and no out-of-State in- 
vestor can be sure that the District of 
Columbia will not try to tax him on in- 
come he receives because of having made 
a mortgage loan on District of Columbia 
real estate, whether or not he is doing 
business in the District. Legislation, 
identical in purpose and substance, has 
been passed by the House in two previ- 
ous Congresses. 

WEED FOR THE LEGISLATION 


The enactment of H.R. 11087 will re- 
move the uncertainty in existing District 
law and make it clear to out-of-State 
corporate investors that the District will 
not tax such investor on income received 
from mortgage loans on District real 
estate, A number of out-of-District'sav- 
ings institutions, particularly the New 
York savings banks, have been told by 
their lawyers that because of the uncer- 
tainty of the District statutes they 
would be running a very real risk if they 
made mortgage loans in the District, and 
the District would (a) tax them on their 
income from such loans and (b) make 
them comply with the “qualifications” 
requirements for “doing business,” as 
contained in the District of Columbia 
Business Corporation Act. As a result 
of this advice, these institutions are re- 
luctant to make mortgage loans on Dis- 
trict real estate. In the District there 
is an acute shortage of housing, and 
prospective homeowners should have ac- 
cess to the prime sources of funds for 
home loans — especially for moderately 


the 
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priced housing and other needed con- 
struction projects. 
SENATE AMENDMENT 


As to effective date, the House- passed 
bill provided, first, that section 1 amend- 
ments to the District of Columbia In- 
come and Franchise Tax Act of 1947 
should take effect with respect to tax- 
able years beginning after December 31, 
1965; and second, that section 2 amend- 
ments to the District of Columbia Busi- 
ness Corporation Act should take effect 
on January 1, 1966. 

The Senate makes all provisions of the 
bill effective prospectively; namely, on 
the date of enactment. 

The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia concurs in the Senate 
amendment. 


INCREASING RETIREMENT SALA- 
RIES OF CERTAIN RETIRED 
JUDGES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (H.R. 1066) to 
amend section 11-1701 of the District of 
Columbia Code to increase the retire- 
ment salaries of certain retired judges, 
with Senate amendment thereto, and 
concur in the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and 
insert: 

“That (a) section 11-1701(a)(3) of the 
District of Columbia Code is amended to 
read as follows: 

“"(3) Any judge receiving retirement 
salary under the provisions of this subsection 
or under the provisions of this section as it 
existed immediately prior to its amendment 
by the District of Columbia Judges Retire- 
ment Act of 1964 may perform such judicial 
duties as may be requested by the chief 
judge of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions; or the chief judge of the 
District of Columbia Court of Appeals, or 
the chief judge of the Juvenile Court of the 
District of Columbia, in any of such courts, 
but in no event shall any such retired judge 
be permitted to render such service for a 
total of more than sixty court days in any 
calendar year after his retirement, Any such 
judge so receiving such retirement salary 
shall be entitled, for any period for which 
he performs full-time judicial duties under 
this paragraph, to receive the salary of the 
office in which he performs such duties, 
but there shall be deducted from such salary 
an amount equal to his retirement salary 
for such period. No deduction shall be 
withheld for health benefits, Federal em- 
ployee’s life insurance, or retirement purposes 
from any salary paid to any such judge while 
performing full-time judicial duties under 
this paragraph. The performance of such 
duties shall not operate to create an addi- 
tional retirement, change a retirement; or 
create an annuity for or in any manner 
affect the annuity of any survivor. 

“(b) Any judge referred to in paragraph (3) 
of subsection (a) of section 11-1701 of the 
District of Columbia Code who, while re- 
ceiving retirement salary under the provi- 
sions of such subsection or under the pro- 
visions óf such section us it existed im- 
mediately prior to its amendment by the 
District of Columbia Judges Retirement Act 
of 1964, performed judicial duty pursuant 
to such paragraph or such section during 
calendar year 1964, 1965, or 1966, shall be 
entitled to receive salary in accordance with 
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the provisions of such paragraph for such 
duty so performed for not more than sixty 
court days during any such calendar year. 

“Sec. 2. (a) Section 11-1701 of the District 
of Columbia Code is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
subsection: 

“*(e)(1) The retirement salary of any 
judge receiving such salary on the date of 
enactment of this subsection under the pro- 
visions of this section as it existed im- 
mediately prior to its amendment by the 
District of Columbia Judges Retirement Act 
of 1964 is hereby increased, in the case of 
any such judge who retired during calendar 
year 1956, by 11.1 per centum, and, in the 
case of any such judge who retired during 
calendar year 1960, by 6.1 per centum. 

“*(2) The retirement salary of any judge, 
or the annuity of any person based upon 
the service of any such judge, who, on the 
effective date of any increase which hereafter 
becomes payable under the provisions of 
section 18(b) of the Civil Service Retirement 
Act, as amended, is receiving such salary or 
annuity (i) under the provisions of this 
section, or (ii) under the provisions of this 
section as it existed prior to its amendment 
by the District of Columbia Judges Retire- 
ment Act of 1964, shall be increased on such 
effective date by a percentage equal to the 
percentage of such increase under section 
18 of the Civil Service Retirement Act, as 
amended.’ 

“(b) The increases in compensation au- 
thorized by the amendment made by this 
section shall be retroactive to December 1, 
1968.“ 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection: 

The Senate amendment was concurred 
in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

PURPOSE OF THE BILL 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr, Speaker, the 
purpose of the bill, as passed by the 
House, was to bring the compensation of 
the retired judges of the District of Co- 
lumbia court of appeals and the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions in 
line with the pay raises granted, as of 
July 1, 1964, by Congress to all the other 
judges of these courts, 

The 16 judges of the District of Colum- 
bia court of general sessions, and the 3 
judges of the District of Columbia court 
of appeals were all included in the Fed- 
eral Employees Salary Act of 1964—Pub- 
lic Law 88-426, 78 Stat. 400, approved 
August 14, 1964. However, through in- 
advertence, no provision was included 
therein to cover the two retired judges— 


one in the District of Columbia court of 


appeals and one in the District of Colum- 
bia court of general sessions. These 
judges have continued to perform active 
service in the two courts named, and it 
was felt that in fairness and justice they 
should be entitled to a proportionate 
raise in their compensation. 

By the House-passed bill, those judges 
who have heretofore retired would have 
their retirement salary somputed under 
the same formula and at the new rate of 
compensation as will be the case with 
judges who may in the future retire 
under the Federal Employees Salary 
Act—Public Law 88-426. 

In addition, retired judges called upon 
to perform full-time judicial duties, 
under the House-passed bill, would re- 
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ceive the active duty salary of the office 

in which they perform such duties, for 

the entire period of such active duty. 
EFFECT OF SENATE AMENDMENT ` 


H. R. 1066, as amended by the Senate, 
provides authority for retired judges to 
be accorded increases in retirement an- 
nuities based upon increases in cost of 
living which hereafter may become pay- 
able to Federal employees under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act. 

These increases would be in lieu of 
the House provision. granting said re- 
tired judges the new rate of compensa- 
tion provided in Public Law 88-426 for 
judges retiring thereafter. However, 
the amended bill provides equitably for 
the same salary to judges whether they 
be actively serving or retired and called 
back; now they receive only retirement 
salary when called to serve. 

The Senate amendment makes it per- 
missive for a retired judge to perform 
such judicial duties as requested by the 
chief judges of the various courts for a 
period not in excess of 60 court days in 
any calendar year. 

This changes existing law, wherein 
there is a mandatory requirement for re- 
tired judges to serve in active duty for 
not in excess of 90 days per year when 
so requested by the chief judges. 

The Senate amendment further pro- 
vides that a retired judge who performs 
judicial duties with the court after re- 
tirement, shall receive the salary of the 
office in which he performs such duties, 
but there shall be deducted from such 
salary’ an amount equal to his retire- 
ment salary for such period. 

The House-passed bill similarly pro- 
vided. 

Finally, the Senate amendment pro- 
vides authority for those retired judges 
who performed judicial duties with the 
courts during fiscal years 1964, 1965, and 
1966 to receive the salary of such office 
for such duties performed for not more 
than 60 court days during any such 
year, 

The House language provided that the 
increases in compensation to retired 
judges as set forth in the bill would be 
retroactive to July 1, 1964, and said re- 
tired judges would be granted full pay 
when performing full-time active duty. 

The House Committee on the District 
of Columbia for two Congresses now has 
been attempting to secure the enactment 
of equitable legislation to compensate 
fairly retired judges in the District of 
Columbia courts when called upon by the 
chief judges of said courts to serve full- 
‘time active duty. 

One of these judges—former Chief 
Judge Nathan Cayton, District of Co- 
lumbia court of appeals—who retired 
March 1, 1956, after 29 years’ service, has 
returned to active duty many times since 
then with no compensation but his re- 
tired pay. Similarly, Judge George D. 
Neilson, retired August 19, 1960, from the 
District of Columbia court of general ses- 


‘sions after 20 years’ service, has given 


practically full time on that court dur- 
ing the last 2% years. In fact, he has 
deyoted more time on the bench than 
some of the active duty judges to help 
plug the court gap existing by reason of 
long time unfilled vacancies on the 
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bench—one for 20 months, and another 
for 6% months, both now filled, and an- 
other for a year still unfilled—and by 
reason of the longtime illness of another 
judge still impaired and serving infre- 
quently. But for Judge Neilson's serv- 
ices, the court's docket would be now 
more than overcrowded and expeditious 
justice denied many defendants, 

In all fairness, these judges should be 
fully compensated for full-time active 
duty, it being fairly established by the 
Congress that Government employees, 
whether judicial, military, or civilian, 
should receive full pay when performing 
full active duty. However, the other body 
has acted as outlined above, and has in- 
dicated it will not fully reimburse these 
judges their full entitlement. 

Under the circumstances, and in the 
interest of meting out some measure of 
equity, without further delay, for the 
present and future retired judges, the 
House Committee on the District of Co- 
ani gr concurs in the Senate amend- 
men 


ESTABLISHING TRAFFIC BRANCH 
OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
COURT OF GENERAL SESSIONS 
AND PROVIDING FOR APPOINT- 
MENT OF FIVE ADDITIONAL 
JUDGES 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s desk the bill (S. 2263) to es- 
tablish a traffic branch of the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions 
and to provide for the appointment to 
such court of five additional judges, with 
Senate amendments thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 

Page 1, strike out all after line 4 over to 
and including line 15 on page 2 of the House 
engrossed amendments. 

Amend the title so as to read: “An Act 
relating to the composition of the District 
of Columbia Court of General Sessions.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 


table. 
PURPOSE OF THE BILL 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
purposes of S. 2263, as amended and 
passed by the House, are twofold as 
follows: 

First. To authorize an increase in the 
number of associate judges in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia court of general ses- 
sions from 15 to 20. This is designed to 
expedite the administration of criminal 
justice, thus lending aid to the war on 
crime in the Nation’s Capital, and also 
to provide the citizens of the District of 
Columbia with swift justice in civil 
cases; 

Second. To bring the compensation of 
the retired judges of the District of Co- 
lumbia court of appeals and the District 
of Columbia court of general sessions in 
line with the pay raises granted, as of 
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July 1. 1964, by Congress to all the other 


lumbia judges under present law be re- 
tained. ; 
NEED FOR LEGISLATION 


During the past 10 years, there has 
been an increase of 61,169 cases filed an- 
nually in the court of general sessions, 


period, the annual collection of fees, fines, 
and forfeitures has increased by $2,546,- 
434.74, or 117.15 percent. 

In fiscal year 1965 alone, 235,535 new 
cases were filed in the criminal and civil 
divisions—an increase of 9,403 cases over 
the number filed in fiscal year 1964. -Fees, 
fines, and forfeitures totaled $4,720,- 
010.80, an increase of $550,523.01 over 
the comparable figure for fiscal 1964. 
During the first 6 months of fiscal 1966, 
122,621 new cases were filed—an increase 
of 8,937 cases or 7.86 percent over the 
corresponding period of the previous 
year. Fees, fines, and forfeitures totaled 
$2,426,996.77—$158,243.29 more than in 
the first 6 months of fiscal 1965. 

The District of Columbia court of gen- 
eral sessions is unique in that it performs 
judicial functions which would normally 
be handled elsewhere by both municipal 
and State courts. It is required to dis- 
pense justice in criminal eases in the 
nature of misdemeanors and also to hear 
most civil cases in which damages up 
to $10,000 are sought. This court oper- 
ates in two divisions, civil and criminal, 
and is further organized into the land- 
lord and tenant court, traffic court, the 
domestic relations branch, and the small 
claims and conciliation branch. 

At present, the District of Columbia 
court of general sessions is beset with 
serious and substantial caseloads and 
docket delays in both the civil and the 
criminal divisions. Despite the best ef- 
forts of the chief judge and the associate 
judges, the court has not been able ma- 
terially to diminish this problem, even 
though crash programs have resulted in 
short-term reductions of docket time. 
The problem is simply a shortage of ju- 
dicial manpower adequate to cope with 
the problem, which results from the co- 
incidence of a number of factors. 

In 1957, the rate of incidence of crime 
in the District of Columbia was at an 
alltime low. However, the ratio has risen 
steadily since that time, and in 1965 
reached its highest point in the history 
of the city. This increase is continuing 
steadily during the present year, with 
the figures each month setting a new 
shameful record in the number of crim- 
inal acts committed in the Nation’s 
Capital. A -considerable number of 
these offenses are misdemeanors rather 
than felonies, and hence are assigned 
to the court of general sessions. 

Prior to 1963, the present District of 
Columbia court of general sessions was 
designated as the municipal court of the 
District of Columbia, and its civil juris- 
diction was restricted to those cases in 
which not more than $3,000 in damages 
Was sought. However, Public Law 88-60, 
approved July 8, 1963 (77 Stat. 77), 
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changed the name of the court and also 
increased its jurisdiction to include all 
civil eases involving damages up to $10,- 
000. Prior to that time, all civil cases 
in which damages in excess of $3,000 
were sought were assigned to the U.S. 
District Court for the District of Colum- 
bia. Despite this extensixe new juris- 
diction which was thus vested in the 
court of general sessions, with the in- 
evitable result of a substantial increase 
in the caseload, no increase was author- 
ized in the number of judges for the 
court. Thus, the court of general ses- 
sions has been laboring since that time 
with a judicial staff which had been es- 
tablished in 1956, consisting of one chief 
judge and 15 associate judges. 

SENATE AMENDMENTS 


The Senate amendments strike from 
the bill sections 2 and 3 and amend the 
title, so as to delete all provisions relat- 
ing to retired judges and compensation 
to them. 

Legislation for the benefit of retired 
judges of the District of Columbia 
courts is included in a separate bill— 
H.R. 1666—which was also amended by 
the Senate, and which amendment has 
just been agreed to by the House. 

Hence, there is no need for including 
these retirement provisions in S. 2263, 
and the House Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia concurs in the Senate 
amendments, 


TEMPORARY INTEREST RATE 
CONTROLS 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
by direction of the Committee on Rules 
I call up the resolution (H. Res. 993) 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 993 

Resolved, That, upon the adoption of this 
resolution, it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 14026) 
to prohibit insured banks from issuing nego- 
tiable interest-bearing or discounted notes, 
certificates of deposit, or other evidences of 
indebtedness. After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed four hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Banking 
and Currency now printed in the bill, and 
such substitute for the purpose of amend- 
ment shall be considered under the five- 
minute rule as an original bill. It shall also 
be in order to consider, without the inter- 
vention of any point of order, the text of the 
bill HR. 17255, Eighty-ninth Congress, as a 
substitute for the said committee amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of such considera- 
tion the Committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the House with such amendments as 
may have been adopted, and any Member 
may demand a separate vote in the House on 
any of the amendments adopted in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to the bill or commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the bill and amendments 
thereto to final passage without intervening 
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motion except one motion to recommit with 
or without instructions. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia, is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 30 minutes to the gentleman from 
California [Mr. SmrrH]. I yield myself 
10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Virginia is recognized. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
the resolution under consideration would 
provide a rule for the consideration of 
certain bills that are pending concerning 
the rate of interest which banks may pay 
for deposits. The matter is one of great 
intricacy, it is one of great controversy, 
and it is one, in the opinion of most 
people, of great danger unless it is han- 
dled delicately and in a way that may 
solve the problems. 

The situation is that, in the light of 
the scarcity of money that banks can 
loan at the present time, there is so much 
competition between banks and bankers 
for deposits, interest rates have mounted 
and mounted and mounted to the point 
at which it is very bad for the economy. 
People are having to pay too much inter- 
est for the money that they can borrow, 
and it is a situation that I think en- 
dangers the whole banking structure it- 
self by reason of the competition that 
exists at this particular time of emer- 
gency between the banks. It is a situa- 
tion which, in my opinion, the banks 
ought to be able to handle themselves, 
but they do not seem to be able to do so 
and interest rates are getting out of 
hand. 

The more interest the banks have to 
pay to their depositors, the more interest 
they are going to charge to their custom- 
ers when they lend money. So there are 
two conflicting views about what should 
be done. 

The administration believes that it 
should be a flexible system left to the 
discretion of the Federal Reserve, the 
FDIC, the Treasury, and the savings and 
loan associations. The other view is that 
presented by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency of the 
House in a bill that the resolution makes 
in order which provides a rigid 412-per- 
cent maximum interest that banks could 
pay to despositors on certain certificates 
of deposit. 

We are called upon today to decide 
between those two theories as to what 
should be done about this delicate sit- 
uation: whether this House should make 
this very delicate and technical decision 
on how to handle money, or whether it 
should be left to the administration, 
through its officials who are knowl- 
edgeable on the subject. 

I have a sort of third view of my own, 
which is—and I do not mean to be un- 
complimentary to anybody, because we 
all have our different capacities—I just 
do not believe the Members of this House 
are competent to determine that ques- 
tion. My view is that we should leave 
it to the administration people, who are 
supposed to be knowledgeable on how to 
control the flow of money, to make a 
determination in their best judgment 
from time to time as to lowering or rais- 
ing the rates. 
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That controversy has gotten to the 
point where there is one bill pending in 
the Senate, which expresses the views of 
the administration, which has also been 
introduced in the House by a member of 
the Banking and Currency Committee, 
Mr. STEPHENS, of Georgia. The Rules 
Committee, in granting a rule, which is 
before us now, provided that the Patman 
bill, which in itself is a substitute for the 
original bill that was introduced in the 
committee, shall be treated as an orig- 
inal bill and open for amendment. Then 
the rule provides that after 4 hours of 
debate the bill shall be considered under 
the 5-minute rule, and makes in order 
that the Stephens bill, which is identical 
with the Senate bill, may be offered as a 
substitute. 

That is where the issue is going to 
come: as to whether we adopt the Pat- 
man bill from the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House, which is 
strongly endorsed by the chairman of 
that committee, or whether we shall take 
the substitute bill, Mr. STEPHENS’ bill, 
which is strongly endorsed by the Presi- 
dent and the officials of the adminis- 
tration. 

This matter has been pending for some 
time. It has given the Committee on 
Rules a considerable amount of trouble. 
I was approached by an official of the 
Treasury Department and asked to pre- 
sent to the Rules Committee the proposal 
which was adopted, which was to permit 
the Senate bill to be offered as an amend- 
ment or substitute for the Patman bill. 
In the meantime, the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. STEPHENS, introduccd the 
Senate bill in the House. While the rule 
calls for the authority to substitute the 
Stephens bill, the Stephens bill is identi- 
cal with the Senate bill, which the ad- 
ministration officials have recommended. 

I have asked for and obtained permis- 
sion to insert at the conclusion of my re- 
marks certain communications. Before 
I would present the matter to the Rules 
Committee, I insisted that I should know 
what the officials who were in charge of 
this subject in the executive department 
thought was the best thing to do and 
what they would endorse. I insisted I 
have that in writing. So Ihave here and 
I will present it, but I will not read it at 
this time. It will be at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The communications include a letter 
from the Federal Reserve Board, which 
endorses the Senate bill; a letter from 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, 
which endorses the same bill; a letter 
from the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, which endorses the same bill; 
and a letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which likewise endorses the 
bill, that is the Senate bill which is iden- 
tical with the Stephens bill. 

All those agencies have endorsed in 
Se i to me the Stephens or Senate 

Later on the President, in his press 
conference, I believe it was, was asked 
about this subject, and he endorsed the 
method adopted by the Stephens bill. 

Then the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency of the House 
inserted in the Recorp on August 26, 
1966, at page 2000, the correspondence 
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which took place between him and the 
President on this subject. Without in- 
serting that correspondence, I will read 
from the final letter of the President to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN] 
on the subject. It is dated August 26, 
addressed to the Honorable WRIGHT Par- 
Max, and signed by Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield myself 5 additional minutes. 

The President said, in this letter of Au- 
gust 26: 

As I see it, the only difference in the two 
bills lies in the area of how the maximum 
rate of interest and the size of the deposit 
will be determined. 

You believe that the Congress should es- 
tablish the maximum rate of 4½ percent. 
The Administration has suggested that fiex- 
ible authority be granted to the FDIC and 
the Federal Reserve Board to establish max- 
imum rates on different categories of deposit. 
We think that flexible authority to vary the 
maximum rates is important. There may 
well be times when a 414 percent rate is too 
high. We also think it is important that 
this flexible authority be used in a timely 
fashion. We should have the ability to ad- 
just these rates quickly—down as well as 
up—as changing conditions may require. As 
long as I am President I can assure you that 
I will strive to achieve a balance in the 
economy that will make lower rates possible. 

This seems like a very small area of dis- 
agreement when we are trying for the same 
goals. 


That is from the President’s letter of 
August 26. 

I have stated this before, but this is 
going to be a right tricky parliamentary 
procedure, and I want the House to un- 
derstand very distinctly how it will be 
handled. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman read 
the part in which the President said: 

As long as I am President I can assure that 


I will strive to achieve a balance in the econ- 
omy that will make lower rates possible. 


Since the President has always urged 
lower and lower interest rates and in 
every speech he makes, practically— 
even on his last tour up through Ohio 
and Michigan and other places—has 
stressed lower interest rates, and we have 
never heard him make a statement that 
would be against the provisions of our 
bill except, as the gentleman says, on the 
rigid rate, in the letter in which I replied 
to him I brought out that was where he 
had been misled by the Treasury. It is 
not a rigid rate. Since the gentleman 
read that letter, I wish he would read my 
tee because my reply goes right to 

at. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I believe I 
will leave that for the gentleman from 
Texas to do, because I do not want to get 
into this family row about who is right 
about something nobody knows who is 
right about. 

My point here is that I certainly do 
not think the individual Members of this 
House know what ought to be done, that 
is, whether it ought to be Mr. ParMAx's 
view of it or the President’s view of it. 
I am sure I do not, and I have had some 
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30 or 40 years of experience in the oper- 
ation of national banks. All I know is 
I think the banks themselves and the 
economy of this country cannot live un- 
der such high rates. They are uneco- 
nomical and tie up money and make it 
scarce. I am sorry not to take the time 
to read the other letter, but I am sure 
that the gentleman from Texas will and 
many of you have doubtless read it in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp already. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman weld? Since the gentleman 
has made this statement with which I 
agree, that the economy cannot continue 
under these higher and higher interest 
rates and since the committee bill has 
an express declaration of lower rates 
while the other bill has an open end 
where they can make it higher and 
higher, do you not think it is better for 
us to vote, when we know we can vote 
for lower interest rates, for a bill that 
earries that rather than for a bill which 
has no declaration about it at all? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. To answer 
the gentleman rather candidly, it is my 
firm conviction that the people who are 
supposed to be expert on this thing are 
better judges of whether it should be 
flexible or whether it should be rigid 
than Iam. I do not claim to know what 
is the answer to this problem. I simply 
say that I know I do not know, and I do 
not think that the individual Members of 
this House know what the answer to our 
problem is, either. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Virginia has again 
expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield himself some more time? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I did not 
mean to get into an argument with my 
friend from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but you asked 
a question. Will you yield yourself some 
more time? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not want to be discourteous to the 
gentleman. I yield myself 5 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I answer you, if 
you please? The Federal Reserve Board 
in this action of December 1965 raised 
interest rates 3714 percent which, of 
course, caused the inflation which we 
are in today.. Now, then, since they did 
that and made that terrible mistake and 
they will not correct it, do you not think 
that Congress is within its rights to give 
the Federal Reserve certain directions 
and guidelines and telling them that you 
must in part at least restore rates to 
where they were? At least reduce it 1 
percent. If you raised it 144 percent, 
then reduce it 1 percent. The Federal 
Reserve has caused all of this trouble. 
Every bit of it is caused by the action of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Do you not 
think that we are within our rights to 
give them certain directions and guide- 
lines? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. If I may an- 
swer, of course Congress has the right 
to fix it at 44% percent or 2 percent or 
10 percent. The question is whether it 
should be done and whether it is the 
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best thing to do. The gentleman's views 
on this subject are one thing. The ad- 
ministration’s views are that it should 
be flexible so that it could be moved up 
and down as the time comes. The only 
answer I can ‘give to the gentleman is 
that I seem to have more confidence in 
the administration and its knowledge 
of handling this subject, which is very 
delicate, than the gentleman from Texas 
does. 

Mr. PATMAN. Will the gentleman 
yield on that? Of course, the President 
was mistaken when he said it was a rigid 
rate. I corrected that in my letter and 
showed him conclusively that it was not 
rigid. It could be lowered by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at any time or it could 
be raised with the approval of the Presi- 
dent, and certainly the President, an 
elective official of the people, would do 
what is in the public interest. 

And, so, it is not a rigid rate. The 
gentleman from Virginia is entirely mis- 
taken about that, and if the gentleman 
will read the letter that I wrote to the 
President, I convinced him, I believe, that 
it is not a rigid rate, but flexible. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I thank you, 
sir. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point the 
letters which I have referred to: 

BOARD OF GOVERNORS, 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response 
to your request for the views of the Board of 
Governors on S, 3687, relating to establish- 
ment of maximum rates of return payable on 
deposit-type savings. The first five sections 
of the bill were submitted to Senator ROBERT- 
son, Chairman of the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee, by the Board, which 
recommends their enactment. These provi- 
sions of the bill would provide flexible au- 
thority for Federal supervisory agencies—the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Federal Reserve Board, and the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board—to establish maximum 
rates payable by banks, mutual savings banks, 
savings and loan associations, and similar in- 
stitutions that are Federally insured or mem- 
bers of the Federal Home Loan Bank System. 
Regulation of rates would be discretionary, so 
that ceilings could be established under con- 
ditions that pose a threat of excessive rate 
competition, but could be removed in less 
troublesome times when they are not needed. 
Provision is made for consultation among the 
three agencies before changing ceiling rates. 
The bill would also widen the range within 
which the Federal Reserve Board may fix re- 
serve requirements on time and savings de- 
posits, by raising the statutory maximum to 
10 per cent (it is now 6 per cent). In addi- 
tion, the Federal Reserve System would be 
authorized to buy and sell in the open market 
obligations issued or guaranteed by agencies 
of the United States. 

Enactment of this legislation would help 
to cope with rapidly changing developments 
in credit markets under conditions such as 
those presently existing when a rapid expan- 
sion of the economy has placed severe 
on resources. 

Also incorporated in S. 3687 (as section 6 
thereof) are certain provisions broadening 
loan powers of national banks, on which the 
Board has taken no position. 

Sincerely, 
J. L. ROBERTSON. 
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Peperat Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., August 19, 1966. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 


posed legislation in the form of S. 3687 of the 
present Congress. 

The Board believes that the first four sec- 
tions of that bill would place in the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation powers which would en- 
able them to deal more effectively with the 
problem of excessive competition for savings. 
The Board also believes that section 5, which 
would authorize the Federal Reserve banks, 
under the direction and regulations of the 
Federal Open Market Committee, to purchase 
direct obligations of, or obligations fully 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by, 
any agency of the United States, would be in 
the public interest. We express in this letter 
no view as to section 6, which relates to the 
re and investment powers of national 


green advice has been received from the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report. 
With kindest regards, I am 
Sincerely, 


JoHN E. Horne, 


FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE 
CORPORATION, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1966. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in response to 
your inquiry of August 18, 1966, as to the 
Corporation’s views with respect to proposed 
legislation designed to restrain excessive com- 
petition for savings. 

Please be advised that this Corporation en- 
dorses and recommends the enactment of S. 
3687 introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Rosertson, for himself and Senator SPARK- 
man (by request). No identical bill has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 

The Corporation has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report to 
your Committee and that enactment of S. 
3687 would be consistent with the objectives 
of the Administration. 

Sincerely yours, 
K. A. RANDALL, 
Chairman, 
‘THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1966. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ma. CHARMAN: This is in response 
to your inquiry of today as to our views with 
respect to proposed legislation designed to 
restrain excessive competition for savings. 

You are advised that the Administration 
endorses and recommends the enactment of 
S. 3687 introduced in the Senate by Senator 
ROBERTSON for himself and Senator SPARK- 
MAN (by request). No identical bill has been 
introduced in the House of Representatives. 

There is pending before your Committee 
@ bill (H.R. 14026) seeking the same general 
objective. It would achieve this objective, 
however, by fixing a mandatory ceiling on 
interest rates paid on consumer-type time 
deposits by Act of Congress rather than 


De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. It seems ap- 
propriate to set forth im some detail the 
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record of the Treasury Department’s position 
and the reasons for it in the light of the 
way the problem has evolved. 

On December 3, 1965, the Federal Reserve 
Board took two actions: one, increasing the 
discount rate, and the other raising the 
permissible ceiling rates of interest which 
banks may pay on time deposits. The Board's 
actions pertained only to member banks of 
the Federal Reserve System, but comparable 
action with respect to time deposit interest 
rates was subsequently taken on December 
7 by the FDIC, so that virtually all com- 
mercial banks were affected. 

Despite the fact that the Treasury Depart- 
ment opposed the Federal Reserve action at 
the time, it has continued to work with the 
Federal Reserve Board and the other in- 
terested regulatory agencies which, as you 
know, receive their powers directly from the 
Congress and not through the President 
and, hence, are not subject to supervision 
and direction by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

In working with these agencies which com- 
pose the Coordinating Committee on Bank 
Supervision—the Federal Reserve Board, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, and the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board—the Treasury 
has sought ways and means of avoiding or 
minimizing the disruption to the housing 
industry and the excessive competition for 
time and savings deposits that could do 
harm to the structure of our private finan- 
cial institutions. It has worked through the 
medium of the Coordinating Committee on 
Bank Supervision composed of the afore- 
mentioned agencies to arrive at common 
views and a coordinated approach to this 
problem. 

In addition Treasury has sought to work 
with the Committees of Congress, particu- 
larly the House and Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committees, in devising supplementary 
authority and policy to deal with this prob- 
lem, 

Attached you will find a detailed account 
of these efforts with the regulatory agen- 
cies and the Committees of Congress. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submision of this report to 
your Committee and that enactment of 
S. 3687 would be consistent with the Ad- 
ministration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H, FOWLER. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we just passed a bill a 
little while ago regarding the minimum 
wage, an important bill. We have con- 
sidered over the past months highway 
safety and automobile safety, education, 
and many, many more bills which are of 
importance to the people of the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my personal opinion 
that the subject matter we are about to 
start out on now may well be the most 
important measure of this 89th Congress. 
We are going to deal with the complete 
future of the United States from a finan- 
cial standpoint, as to whether or not we 
will be able to build homes and houses 
and keep our monetary system under 
control, or whether we may go on as we 
are now with tight money, and probably 
end up with a serious recession or de- 
pression. I know that no one here wants 
that to happen. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would say that 
whatever we do on this particular legisla- 
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tion we should all consider very carefully 
and hope that we do the right thing. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, as you know, the 
building industry has suffered consider- 
ably this year. There is quite a tight- 
money situation in the State of Cali- 
fornia in particular, and I shall have to 
confine my remarks primarily to Cali- 
fornia because that is the area about 
which I know most. 

Mr. Speaker, we have had many fewer 
housing starts out there this year than 
we have had in the past. 

We have about 1,000 people a day com- 
ing into the State of California, and with 
the shortage of money in the savings and 
loan industry and with the confusion 
that we have with the Federal Govern- 
ment in sales participation, FNMA, and 
many other Federal bonds or debentures 
that are being offered for sale, we find 
that the savings and loans are now short 
of money. 

Mr. Speaker, when we talk about the 
building industry, we are not just talking 
about the contractor or the builder him- 
self. We are talking about the painter 
and the carpenter, the firm that makes 
screws and nails, the people who make 
stoves, refrigerators, brick or roofing and 
all of those things that are connected 
with the building industry. If it comes 
to a halt or drops down further, we will 
have much more unemployment. 

Mr. Speaker, recently there have been 
people retrained under the Manpower 
Retraining Act to become painters, to be- 
come carpenters and the like, but there 
are no jobs presently available for these 
newly trained people in California to fill. 
The homebuilding industry has seriously 
dropped in recent months. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say once again that 
I believe we are taking ip now probably 
as important a piece of legislation as we 
may consider in this 89th Congress. The 
procedures under which we shall con- 
sider this legislation I understand are as 
follows: 

We will have a 4-hour open rule for 
the primary consideration of H.R. 14026. 
This bill, as originally introduced, was 
amended by a substitute in the commit- 
tee, and as I mentioned a couple of weeks 
ago, a substitute amendment was re- 
ported out on July 28, and the bill itself 
was reported out on that day. The 21- 
day rule was filed on July 28, although 
we did not receive a request for a rule on 
the bill until July 29. And, as I men- 
tioned before, I do not think we adversely 
reported or failed to report H.R. 14026. 
Then, Mr. Speaker, subsequent thereto, 
just prior to its being brought up under 
the 21-day rule, it was determined that 
there would be a point of order because 
of that particular provision contained in 
the bill providing for the substitution 
which was not covered by the 21-day res- 
olution. So, it was not brought up and a 
new 21-day rule was filed. 

Mr. Speaker, as mentioned by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Virginia 
Mr. Sir], a bill was introduced in the 
other body. They held certain hearings 
and then stopped. 

So certain requests were made on 
whether we should consider a rule to 
make the Senate bill in order. We could 
not consider a Senate bill because that 
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hill had not been passed. We did not 
have anything before us. So an identical 
bill to the Senate bill was introduced by 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
STEPHENS]. 

After making in order the substitute 
for the original bill, which is a commit- 
tee substitute, the rule then makes in 
order the Stephens bill, H.R. 17255, as a 
substitute. 

As I would anticipate the situation, 
when we finally get into the 5-minute 
rule I would think we would first attempt 
to perfect the Stephens bill, H.R. 17255, 
and then eventually vote on whether or 
not it is to be substituted for the bill H.R. 
14026. If it is, I think that would be 
the end of the bill H.R. 14026. But, if 
it is not substituted, then I believe we 
should proceed to try and perfect, if 
necessary, H.R. 14026, and eventually 
vote on that.. 

Now, I may be wrong. Maybe if they 
both are read or considered as read and 
open for amendment, maybe either bill 
can be amended in the Committe of the 
Whole at the same time. But I simply 
suggest that. In the Stephens bill, in 
my opinion, there will be some one, two, 
or three necessary amendments. 

I think the most important amend- 
ment to the Stephens bill would be a 
1-year limitation. There is no limitation 
on that bill. There is in the Patman bill, 
August 1967. 

So at least if we do proceed to set in- 
terest rates and start control from the 
Congress of the United States we should 
caution ourselves, in my opinion, not to 
do it for longer than a year. There will 
be the 90th Congress in January, and if 
it is necessary we can then agree on what 
to do. And I think our experience in the 
meantime would be helpful in determin- 
ing in the future what we should do. 

I personally am against controls. I do 
feel that we are in a little difficult situa- 
tion here, and maybe we are going to 
have to do something. 

As I mentioned prior hereto, concern- 
ing sales participations and all the other 
problems, you just can’t go into the fi- 
nancial business, as savings and loan 
business, and keep paying high interest 
rates and expect to have loan money 
available to use in homebuilding, if you 
are going to continue to pay the interest 
you are presently paying. 

In California we are paying 5 ½, and 
if the money is left in 3 years, 534. 

Now, I think it costs about 1 percent 
to do business, and 1 percent for adver- 
tising in the savings and loan operations. 
If you are paying 51⁄4 to your investor, or 
depositor—as we probably better know 
them—that means 5 ½ plus 1 percent for 
doing business and 1 percent for adver- 
tising, and you are up to 7½ percent. 

So somebody comes in to borrow money 
to build a house, and if you want to stay 
in business you are going to have to 
charge 734 percent, and maybe one or 
two points for a loan. And very obvi- 
ously this is going to make it pretty diffi- 
cult for the individual to buy or build a 
home and pay his taxes and keep going 
if he is going to have to pay that kind 
of interest. 

I think to some extent also, that the 
savings and loan industry, and the bank- 
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ing industry, have somewhat brought 
this upon themselves. When interest 
rates were 4 percent, and they were doing 
fairly well, some associations who wanted 
to get some money siphoned off from 
somebody else would raise it to 4½ per- 
cent. Then all other associations had 
to raise to 444 percent. So it keeps com- 
ing on up from 4% to 4%, and it has 
gotten up to 51⁄4. 

The next quarter starts October first, 
and if one savings and loan association 
decides they want to siphon off some 
money from somebody else—and getting 
money for CD’s, and the banks want to 
get money so the savings and loan maybe 
start raising interest rates, and so it goes, 
and the interest rate may again be in- 
creased. This could be very serious. 

I doubt very much that either one of 
these bills will bring much money into 
the building industry. I assume you have 
already received the same communica- 
tions that I have as to those who are in 
support of the bills, and I believe on the 
Patman bill the AFL and the CIO and 
also many other groups are in support. 
But whether or not it will accomplish its 
purpose is very doubtful in my mind. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman: 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
listened with great interest to what the 
gentleman says. I do not care to take 
up some of the points that he has made 
at this time. There is one point about 
which we may be able to profit by a little 
discussion, and that relates to parlia- 
mentary procedure. My understanding 
is a little different from that of the gen- 
tleman’s. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would explain your 
views. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I may be wrong, but 
I would like to express this thought: Un- 
der the rule, the Stephens bill will be of- 
fered in the nature of a substitute for 
the so-called Patman bill. If unanimous 
consent is obtained to have the Pat- 
man bill open for amendment at any 
point, it is my understanding if the 
unanimous consent is granted that at 
that time both the Stephens bill and the 
Patman bill will be subject to amend- 
ment, and that they will be concurrent- 
ly open for amendment once the 
Stephens bill is offered. Therefore, those 
who are dissatisfied with the Stephens 
bill can offer amendments to the 
Stephens bill and those who are dissatis- 
fied with the Patman bill can offer 
amendments concurrently or alternately 
in the way the floor acts, to the Patman 
bill, if my understanding of the Patman 
bill is correct. Then, when there are no 
more amendments to be offered to either 
bill, at that point the Stephens bill would 
be voted upon first, and then, if it is ac- 
cepted, of course that would kill the Pat- 
man bill. 

If it is not accepted, then the Pat- 
man bill would come up for a vote with- 
out any further amendments at that 
point. In other words, it would already 
have been amended as would have the 
Stephens bill. I believe that is the way 
it will be, and I think maybe that is the 
parliamentary situation. 
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Mr. SMITH of California. I will ac- 
cept the gentleman’s explanation. I will 
say to the gentleman that my hope would 
have been that when a motion was made 
to consider the Patman substitute open 
for amendment at all points, an objection 
would be made to that so that we would 
not have it open for amendment and we 
would get on into the Stephens bill and 
have that considered first as having been 
read and open for amendment. We could 
do that and not start on the Patman 
bill until the Stephens substitute is first 
disposed of. But I cannot say whether 
that motion will be made or whether 
there will be an objection. 

But I will say to the gentleman that 
you are absolutely correct that if it is, if 
the motion is made, it is open for amend- 
ment at all points. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to inquire 
of the Speaker, if the rule under consid- 
eration is adopted, woulc it be in order 
to amend the Patman bill, H.R. 14026, by 
removing the $100,000 limitation set forth 
in title I before the committee considers 
the Stephens substitute, H.R. 17255? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state 
that that is a matter to be passed upon by 
the Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole. The opinion of the Chair at this 
time is that it would probably be in order. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for a parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of California. 
that purpose. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to make a parliamentary in- 
quiry at this time as to the situation as 
I described it: Specifically, when the 
Stephens substitute is offered to the Pat- 
man bill, would both the Patman bill 
and the Stephens bill be open for 
amendment at that time before a vote on 
either? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair assumes 
that in the parliamentary inquiry pro- 
pounded by the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia he has in mind that the gentle- 
man from Georgia will have offered his 
substitute after the Patman substitute 
has been read. Upon that assumption, 
then, the Stephens substitute would be 
open for amendment and the Patman 
substitute in connection with the first 
section. Only the first section of the 
Patman bill would then be before the 
Committee of the Whole if the Stephens 
substitute is offered at that time. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there is one other thing that 
concerns me. In the Patman bill we 
have a limit of $100,000, and people with 
$100,000 could get certificates of deposit 
paying 542 percent interest. But if you 
saved $5,000 and you wanted to place 
that money in a savings institution and 
obtain a certificate of deposit perhaps 
for the benefit of your children’s educa- 
tion, you would not be entitled to make 
that much. You could only get 4½ per- 
cent. You would receive 1 percent less 
because you are not rich. I have a feel- 
ing that Members of Congress would not 
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wish to discriminate against the small 
savers, the persons who do not have 
$100,000. 

In any event, I do not know whether 
we are going to accomplish our purpose. 
I certainly hope so. I know we will give 
every consideration so we will have more 
money for building homes and, in turn, 
that we will not seriously interfere with 
the tight money and financial condition 
of the United States of America. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman explain again why the Rules 
Committee, in its wisdom, on lines 6 and 
7 on page 2, prevented an intervention 
of any point of order on the submission 
of H.R. 17255? 

Mr. SMITH of California. That was 
the problem, as I understand it, that we 
had in the original resolution on the 21- 
day rule; that we could have raised a 
point of order on the substitute, so we 
only waive the point of order from the 
standpoint of making the committee sub- 
stitute in order. Also for the first time 
I know we have ever done it, it makes 
another bill in order as a substitute to 
the bill we originally made in order. We 
did that so that the entire situation 
would be before the House of Represent- 
atives. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
I want the record to be clear. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr, Speaker, the gentle- 
man from California has expressed some 
disquiet about the $100,000 certificate of 
deposit break-off in the so-called Pat- 
man bill. The source of the gentleman's 
disquiet has been in at least a seeming 
discrimination between large lenders and 
small lenders. i 

Let me say to the gentleman that I 
share his disquiet about that legisla- 
tively imposed discrimination. I am 
happy to say I understand the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MrnisH] will 
offer an amendment to eliminate that 
discrimination which will, however, re- 
tain the complete flexibility which is 
necessary, but will mean in effect that 
if anybody is going to do any discrimi- 
nating, it is not the Congress of the 
United States, 

Mr. SMITH of California. I am glad 
to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield for one more inquiry? 

Mr. SMITH of California. I yield to 
the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
again inquire about the preclusion of 
intervention of the point of order on 
introduction of H.R. 17255. Would that 
also preclude against points of order, for 
example, as to germaneness or any of 
the House rules, as to the individual 
amendments that might be thereafter 
ie ais by any Member on either 

? 

Mr. SMITH of California. My under- 
standing, as a member of the Rules 
Committee, when we voted on this, we 
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had no intention of waiving points of 
order to the rest of the bill, but that will 
have to be taken care of in the Commit- 
tee of the Whole. That was my under- 
standing. We are not waiving ger- 
maneness or anything else, as far as any 
amendments that would be suggested. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS): 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, and 
Members of the House, I regret very 
much disagreeing with my chairman, 
but, foremost, I am sincere in saying 
that I am just as interested as he is in 
lowering the interest rate. I am just as 
deeply interested in lowering interest 
rates as every Member of this House. 

Our only conflict is how are we going 
to accomplish this purpose? When the 
proper time comes under the rule, I will 
offer a substitute. I do not plan to dis- 
cuss that substitute at the present 
moment, but I want to point out three 
things that we must keep in mind as we 
discuss the Patman bill and my substi- 
tute. 

The first thing I want to point out is 
that we will be discussing whether to 
set inflexible rates on interest and divi- 
dends on savings only. There is noth- 
ing in this bill that sets an interest rate 
for the man who borrows money. It 
may come about indirectly, but it will 
come about by the flexibility that is in 
the present monetary agencies. 

So do not be misled by the fact that 
it is blithely said, “Are you for lower 
interest rates?” Because there is a dif- 
ference between interest rates on savings 
and interest rates a person will have to 
pay when he goes in to borrow money. 

We are talking only of setting an in- 
flexible interest rate on what a savings 
institution will pay a person who has 
money in it on a savings account of some 
kind. 

The second thing I wish to point out 
is this: In the Patman bill we, as Mem- 
bers of the legislative body, are being 
asked to substitute our opinion for the 
opinion of those agencies responsible 
for monetary policy which we created to 
advise us. We are going to be asked by 
the Patman bill to substitute our opinion 
for the opinion of the authorities we 
have created to advise us. 

The Secretary of the Treasury was 
created by us. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
was created by Congress. 

The Federal Reserve was created by 
Congress. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration has been created by Congress. 

Those agencies are to advise us on just 
exactly what we are asked to do by the 
Patman bill which is to decide whether 
to fix inflexible interest rates. 

The third thing, and to me the most 
important part of this whole legislation, 
is that we are asked in the Patman bill 
to take the first step to destroy the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, by taking away its 
independence to fix interest rates and 
also by putting in the hands of the Presi- 
dent of the United States the power to 
change this rate. That will be the first 
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step to utterly destroy the independence 
of the Federal Reserve System. 

Those are three things I point out for 
Members to keep in mind. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Since this is an in- 
terim bill, just for 1 year, and during 
that time we are going to have hearings 
to perfect permanent bill, does not the 
gentleman believe it reasonable to per- 
mit the President to assume that power 
for 1 year, so as to have flexibility? 

Mr. STEPHENS. In answer to the 
question, I say that up until 1913 the 
fiscal policy of this country was set by 
the Treasury Department. We had no 
fiscal policy set by any independent 
agency. The fiscal policy of this country 
was set by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
an arm of the administrative branch, 

In 1913, when that great intellect, 
Woodrow Wilson, came along, we passed 
the Federal Reserve Act, and the Federal 
Reserve Act was to take that authority 
away. Now we are coming in here and 
we are asked to put it back. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe you have 5 
minutes after me, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PATMAN. I believe the gentle- 
man is mistaken about 1913. We did not 
have a central bank until 1935. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We created that in 
1935 to get it further away from the 
executive branch. The intent of the 1913 
Federal Reserve Act was to get it away 
from the executive branch. When we 
found it was not completely separated 
from the executive branch during the de- 
pression, because it did not meet the 
liquidity problems, then we created other 
assisting agencies, like the FDIC and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. TI yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Referring to the 
first point, if a bank has to pay more 
money to a depositor, would not the bank 
have to charge more to the borrower? 

Mr. STEPHENS. You are correct in 
your statement, but we are not at- 
tempting to set that rate. We are only 
attempting to set one rate, and that is 
on savings. That is the point I make. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. I realize that, but 
the bank has to charge more because the 
bank has to pay more to get the money 
to loan. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Georgia 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. SMITH of California. The gentle- 
man will recall that in the Rules Com- 
mittee I asked him and the other three 
witnesses if they would be willing to ac- 
cept a time limit on the gentleman’s bill. 
I believe it would help some of us today if 
the gentleman would tell us if he has 
made up his mind and whether he would 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I will. I told the 
gentlemen before the committee I 
thought it might be advisable to try it 
out first. 

I would accept the 1-year limitation. 
I think it would give us an opportunity 
to do what I have insisted on many 
times before; that is, I like to keep leg- 
islation on general things close to us. I 
do not feel we ought to get into every 
detail, however. 

Mr. SMITH of California. I commend 
the gentleman and thank him. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I will ask my friend to 
interpret this question. Under the 
Stephens substitute, if it should be en- 
acted, and the Federal Reserve. Board, 
the day after it is enacted, decides to 
increase the interest rate ceiling on cer- 
tificates of deposit to 6% percent and the 
President begs and beseeches the Federal 
Reserve Board not to do so, then am I 
correct in my understanding that under 
the Stephens amendment the Federal 
Reserve would prevail and the interest 
rate ceiling would then go to 6% percent? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That would be pos- 
sible and I would fight for their right to 
do that if they thought it was the neces- 
sary monetary policy to get us back on 
the road away from inflation. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. I would like to ask a 
question on the point raised by the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Smrrx]. 
Would you accept an amendment of 1 
year on a section of your bill, or would 
you insist that it be a part of the full 
substitute? 

Mr. STEPHENS, I would agree to the 
whole substitute. That was what my 
intention was, at least, when I com- 
mitted myself. My understanding was 
it would be to the whole substitute. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Patman]. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that today in the 
Committee of the Whole on this bill all 
Members may have the right to extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. You mean all Mem- 
bers who speak? 

Mr. PATMAN. Les, sir. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS] 
overlooks one very important fact. At 
his request on June 23 the Banking and 
Currency Committee asked the Federal 
Reserve Board to correct the terrible 
mistake that they made the previous 
December 6. In fact, he was the author 
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of the committee’s resolution. That was 
just before the July 4 recess. After re- 
counting the horrible results of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s drastic interest rate 
increases, the Be it resolved” part says: 

Be it resolved by the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency of the United States House 
of Representatives, That it is the sense of 
this Committee that the Federal Reserve 
Board should act within 30 days to put to an 
end this excessive interest rate competition 
and to forestall the threat of such further 
competition. 


The gentleman was very proud of that 
language, because in his letter to his con- 
stituents, along with his good picture 
of the Capitol of the United States and 
everything, he pictures up this resolu- 
tion. Of course, he is the author of it, 
and it is wonderful that he has told the 
Federal Reserve Board, “You have to do 
something in 30 days. If you do not, 
then we have to do something up here 
in Congress.” 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield for just a minute? 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait. I have not fin- 
ished my statement. 

Since the gentleman has already in- 
structed the Federal Reserve to do some- 
thing and bragged about it to his peo- 
ple, which he had a right to do, do you 
not think it would be kind of losing face 
to come back in here and say to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, “Now, although you 
disappointed me, and you do not do 
anything to correct these grievous er- 
rors, I am willing to put it into perma- 
nent law that hereafter you should be 
able to make the interest rates go up, up, 
up, up, all you want to, 644 percent, and 
even higher.” And although the Presi- 
dent of the United States is there plead- 
ing with them and saying, “Gentleman, 
do not do this because it will upset my 
budget and every program we have. 
Gentlemen, do not do this.” According 
to the answer to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, the gentleman from Georgia 
says that the Federal Reserve Board 
would prevail. Of course, that is a ter- 
rible thing. We cannot, as Judge SMITH 
said, stand these terribly high interest 
rates any longer. This is jeopardizing 
the security of the United States of 
America, and we have to do something 
about it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In the newsletter I 
put out you do not find anything in there 
that says the Federal Reserve Board 
has to set any kind of rate, but it says: 
“You have the power to do the things 
that are corrective and you do them.” 

You put a 30-day limitation on it. I 
did not put a 30-day limitation on it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, the committee 
did and the gentleman is the author of 
the resolution. I would presume that 
he had a lot to do with it, because I know 
the committee would not have done what 
it did if it had not been in there. The 
resolution says 

Mr. STEPHENS. When that resolu- 
tion was offered by me, my reason in 
offering it was due to the fact that the 
gentleman from Texas was trying to get 
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us to decide upon 44 percent, 5 per- 
cent, or 542 percent. 

When I offered this resolution, there 
was the greatest sigh of relief that I 
have heard since I have been on the 
committee. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I do not want 
to detract from anything that has been 
said here, since the gentleman from 
Georgia was the author of this resolu- 
tion and bragged about it. He thought 
he was going to get something done. 
He thought the Federal Reserve was go- 
ing to pay some attention to it. They 
should have, but they did not. They do 
not pay any more attention to that reso- 
lution than they paid to the President 
of the United States on December 6. 
The Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board went down to Johnson City, Tex., 
and defied the President of the United 
States. The President said, “Wait for the 
budget to come in; the budget is going 
to be better than you expect; you are 
going to destroy the confidence of the 
people in the budget.” But they did it 
in- defiance of the President of the 
United States. If they will defy the 
President of the United States, they will 
defy the Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. It is not true that 
the Federal Reserve Board now has the 
power to go ahead and raise rates? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right; they 
have the same power that the Stephens 
bill would give them. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is right. 

Mr. PATMAN. They now have every 
power that the Stephens bill has. They 
have that power right now. It will not 
improve the situation a bit. They have 
defied the Congress and they have defied 
the President of the United States, and 
they will continue to do it unless we 
direct them to do something toward 
lowering interest rates. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has again expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I yield such time as he may consume to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon]. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to ask our distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency the following question: 

The gentleman has indicated the fact 
that the Federal Reserve Board has de- 
fied the President. Permit me to ask you, 
my distinguished friend, why is it that 
the President of the United States wants 
the Stephens bill, if he has been defied 
by the Federal Reserve Board? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, I would not say 
that he wants that in preference to the 
bill that lowers interest rates. He would 
have to be for a bill that lowers interest 
rates as against one that does not, for 
the reason that every time he says “lower 
interest rates,” that means our bill, be- 
cause our bill is the only one that makes 
a step in the direction of lowering inter- 
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est rates and, furthermore, he is against 
inflation and is for lower interest rates 
as an anti-inflationary measure. So, 
since he is for stopping inflation and is 
for lowering interest rates, he is bound 
to be for our bill. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman from Texas will yield further, 
would the gentleman state to the Mem- 
bers of the House that the President of 
the United States does not want the 
Stephens bill in preference to the Pat- 
man bill; yes or no? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know, bu. 

Mr. LENNON. Would you find out 
and let us know today? 

Mr. PATMAN. You just check and 
see if the President is against our bill. 

Mr. LENNON. I know he is not for 
your bill, because he said he was for the 
Stephens bill. 

Mr. PATMAN, I just say check and 
see. 
Mr. LENNON. I want you to tell the 
Members of the House where the Presi- 
dent and his administration stands on 
these two pieces of legislation. 

Mr. PATMAN. No, the President— 
and I have known him all my life—you 
will never get a statement from him say- 
ing that he will be against a bill that 
lowers interest rates and fights inflation. 

Mr. LENNON. I think that the gen- 
tleman should state where the adminis- 
tration stands on this. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. LENNON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I would like to say to 
my friend that there is no question as 
to where the President stands on this 
legislation. I talked to the Secretary of 
the Treasury no longer than yesterday, 
and he had conferred at length with the 
President. Secretary Fowler is 100 per- 
cent behind the Stephens substitute. 
And if our chairman wants to imply that 
this does no? carry with it the approval 
of the President of the United States, 
then I think that this is stretching the 
facts of the matter. 

Mr. LENNON. I agree with the gen- 
tleman 100 percent. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield 2 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] is recognized 
for 2 minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I take 
these 2 minutes to ask a direct question 
of the chairman of the committee. 

Does the President of the United States 
support your bill? 

Mr. PATMAN. The President of the 
United States is not against the bill H.R. 
14026. He cannot be against it because 
he is for lower interest rates, and he is 
against inflation. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. WIDNALL, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I know what the gen- 
tleman from Texas says—but you do not 
have it from the President. 

Mr. PATMAN. But you do not have 
to hear it from the President. I know 
that they have misled him, tried to, and 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Who has done that? 
The Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. PATMAN. The Secretary of the 
Treasury. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. The Secretary of 
the Treasury? 5 

Mr. PATMAN, That was in the letter 
I wrote to the President. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I de- 
cline to yield further. 

I would like to point out for the RECORD 
that as of noon yesterday I heard from 
the head of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation that the administra- 
tion . unequivocally supported Mr. 
STEPHENS proposed substitute. I cannot 
see how the chairman of the committee 
can infer that the President of the United 
States is for his bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not inferring, I 
am just saying that the President is not 
against it. Because every time he says 
he is for lower interest, he is for our bill, 
because our bill is the only bill that has 
lower interest. 

Every time he fights inflation he is for 
our bill because our bill will fight in- 
flation at lower interest instead of caus- 
ing inflation with higher interest. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I would just like to call attention to the 
fact that within the past 15 minutes I 
read from a letter from the President to 
the gentleman from Texas, which was 
put in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
which the President said he did differ 
with him. And he made a public state- 
ment the other day at a press conference, 
which some of you may have read it in 
the press—that he was for the Stephens 
bill. 

Now, the President of the United States 
could not be for the Stephens bill and 
for the Patman bill at the same time. 

Mr. PATMAN. You say he could not. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I do not be- 
lieve he would. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS: This is a letter from 
Henry Fowler. The administration had 
not gotten in touch with me or to tell 
me what they wanted in my bill, but this 
is the Secretary of the Treasury speak- 
ing for the administration. 

It is addressed to me, and it will be 
put in the Recor at a later time. 

Dan CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS: This is in 
response to your inquiry as to our views 
with respect to H.R. 17255, introduced by 
you in the House of Representatives on Au- 
gust 24. 

H.R. 17255 is identical to S. 3687, which 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 


Rosertson for himself and Senator SPARK- 
MAN, by request, the enactment of which the 


administration endorses and recommends. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia, Mr. Speaker, 
I move the previous question. 
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The previous question was ordered. 

The S The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 14026), to prohibit, in- 
sured banks from issuing negotiable in- 
terest-bearing or discounted notes, cer- 
tificates of deposit, or other evidences 
of indebtedness. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Texas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 14026, with 
Mr. Boran in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] will 
be recognized for 2 hours and the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WI NALLI will 
be recognized for 2 hours. The Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the issue before us this 
afternoon, H.R. 14026, is quite simple 
and quite clear. 

Is this 89th Congress in favor of low- 
interest rates or high-interest rates? 
The American people of both political 
parties and of all political opinions are 
waiting to hear our answer to this 
question. 

Will this be the Congress that reversed 
the trend and started the country back 
on the road to low-interest rates? Or will 
this be a do-nothing Congress that sat 
by while interest rates rose to alltime 
highs? 

Which record do we want to carry be- 
fore the people in November? 

H.R. 14026 is the only low-interest bill 
pending before this House. Make no 
mistake about that. It is the only bill 
that deals directly with the question of 
high interest rates. This is the bill which 
was reported by a 19-to-9 vote in your 
Banking and Currency Committee. It is 
the only bill on this subject which has 
been heard by a committee of this House. 

So, to my colleagues who want to vote 
for low interest rates, I urge you to keep 
the issue focused on this bill, H.R. 14026. 
I urge you to keep the issue focused on 
the question of low interest rates versus 
high interest rates. That is the question 
before us here today. 

H.R. 14026 would roll back to 4% per- 
cent the interest that banks may pay on 
time deposits under $100,000. This would 
move more money into the home mort- 
gage market. H.R. 14026 would correct 
part of the serious miscalculations made 
by the Federal Reserve Board last De- 
cember when interest rates were raised 
3744 percent. 

Most important, H.R. 14026 would put 
the 89th Congress squarely on record for 
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low interest rates and against high in- 
terest rates. It would be a clear mandate 
to the Federal Reserve Board that this 
Congress wants lower interest rates. 
This would be a giant step forward in 
bringing down interest rates throughout 
the entire economy. 

Our bill is emergency temporary legis- 
lation which recognizes serious problems 
facing our homebuilding industry, the 
small businessman, the farmer, and the 
consumer—evyeryone who must borrow 
money to survive. 

H.R. 14026 would expire on August 1, 
1967. In the meantime, the Congress 
will have the opportunity to explore the 
interest rate question in depth and bring 
up permanent legislation. 

Your committee will start an imme- 
diate study—that is, the Committee on 
Banking and Currency—after passage of 
this bill so that the 90th Congress can 
act on permanent legislation in this area. 

Mr. Chairman, an effort, of course, 
will be made to sidetrack this committee 
bill and to substitute another bill, H.R. 
17255, which was introduced by my col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia, 
ROBERT STEPHENS. This bill was not 
introduced until August 24. No hearings 
have been held on the Stephens bill by 
any committee of this House. 

Bringing up H.R, 17255 in this manner 
raises serious questions about orderly 
legislative process. However, I am quite 
willing for the Banking and Currency 
Committee bill, H.R. 14026 to be laid 
alongside this latecomer. I say this, Mr. 
Chairman, because of the drastic and 
far-reaching differences between these 
two measures. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee bill, H.R. 14026, is a low-interest bill. 
It will help in the fight against inflation. 

The Federal Reserve/Stephens bill, 
H.R. 17255, is a high-interest bill. It is 
inflationary, It is a bill that will permit 
higher and higher interest rates—up, 
up, up. 

The country, faced with the economic 
strains of the Vietnamese war, cannot 
afford the luxury of H.R. 17255. Even 
in peacetime, H.R. 17255 would be a bad 
bill. But with the country faced with 
the need to finance massive war expendi- 
tures, we play with economic dynamite 
when we consider enacting this “the sky 
is the limit” interest rate bill. 

No, my colleagues, the American peo- 
ple do not want this Congress to pass 
the buck to the Federal Reserve Board. 
The American people, already tragically 
hurt by high interest rates, do not want 
their fate traded off to the high interest 
boys at the Federal Reserve. The people 
want action by their elected representa- 
tives. That is what H.R. 14026 gives 
them. 

Mr, Chairman, we might as well be 
frank here today. With two bills before 
us, the House is faced with the prospect 
for a lot of smokescreening and a lot of 
confusion. No doubt some will be 
tempted to escape behind this smoke- 
screen and avoid a clear-cut vote on low 
interest versus high interest. 

But let us not fool ourselves. Let us 
not try to fool the American public. In 
my 38 years in Congress, I have gained 
great respect for the ability of the public 
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to cut through the legislative fog and 
discover just what we do on any particu- 
lar issue. 

It will be the same on this issue. We 
cannot dodge the issue and we cannot 
dodge the consequences. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that the harsh 
effects of high interest rates have crept 
into every one of the 435 congressional 
districts represented by members of this 
body. No area has escaped. There may 
be a few congressional districts where 
high interest rates are popular, but I do 
not have personal knowledge of these 
places, 

But, I go on the assumption that the 
great majority of the American people 
are fed up with high interest rates and 
tight money. I am convinced that the 
people are in a mood to hold someone 
responsible for this monetary mess. If 
we in the Congress lie down on the job 
and do nothing, I am certain that we will 
see some concrete action on the part of 
the voters in November. That is the way 
a democracy does and should operate. 

This Congress has waited dangerously 
long to take action on interest rates. 
But, now H.R. 14026 gives us an oppor- 
tunity to act. It gives each of us an 
opportunity to go on record for low inter- 
est rates. We should not hesitate to take 
advantage of this opportunity. 


WHAT H.R. 14026 WOULD DO 


The Banking and Currency Committee 
is overwhelmingly for H.R. 14026, even 
without minority support. This bill con- 
tains one really crucial provision. That 
is a temporary, flexible 442-percent in- 
terest rate ceiling on time deposits under 
$100,000 in commercial banks. As much 
as I am opposed to legislation giving the 
rich a special advantage, the Committee 
felt that the money, market type CD’s 
must be gradually phased out by the 
Government rather than subjecting them 
to even a temporary 4% -percent ceiling. 
The bill provides instead maintaining 
the present 51%2-percent ceiling until 
August 1, 1967, the same date the 41⁄2- 
percent ceiling in the bill would also 
expire. 

Now some people will argue that it is 
unwise to legislate a rigid ceiling. They 
are really trying to confuse the issue, 
because the truth is that this ceiling is 
not rigid. It is a model of flexibility. In 
addition to being temporary, specific 
provision is made giving the banking 
agencies discretion to increase the 41⁄2- 
and 514-percent ceilings upon approval 
of the President. Furthermore, exten- 
sive “grandfather” provisions reduce the 
impact upon presently outstanding time 
deposits by permitting, in many cases, 
renewal at present rates, even though in 
excess of 444 percent. Naturally, the 
ceiling would not affect any deposits at 
all prior to expiration. On top of all 
this, section 7 of the committee bill 
would provide relief on an individual 
basis to any bank with liquidity problems 
due to overextending themselves in CD’s 
not renewed because of enactment of 
this bill. Of course, if the Federal Re- 
serve lowered interest rates generally as 
the committee report demands, then 
banks would have no CD “run-off” prob- 
lems at all. 
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Remember, this bill does not affect 
savings deposits amounting to about $90 
billion in member banks, nor the large 
CD’s amounting to $17 billion. It applies 
only to consumer CD’s amounting to 
about $19 billion. Now $19 billion is a 
huge sum, yet according to the latest 
available figures out of this $19 bil- 
lion of CD's only one-half are pay- 
ing over 4% percent. So this bill 
would affect only about $10 billion of a 
total of $130 billion in interest-bearing 
deposits in member banks. Over 80 per- 
cent of this total is in just 310 member 
banks, all with total deposits exceeding 
$100 million. So only a tiny fraction 
of banks would be affected, and the bill 
specifically directs the Federal Reserve 
to come to their assistance if problems 
arise. And, of course, if an increase 
above 4% percent is advisable, the bill 
provides for it. 

The people who wring their hands over 
a so-called rigid rate, which this 442 per- 
cent is certainly not, are raising a phony 
issure because they object to Congress 
telling the Federal Reserve, “You made 
a terrible mistake on December 6, 1965. 
Since you refuse to correct it yourself, 
Congress will take a hand in the matter 
in the public interest.” 

There are literally dozens of specific, 
statutory percentage and dollar amounts 
in our financial laws. Need I mention 
them, the list is almost endless. And 
these ceilings and limits are permanent 
while the 4½ percent is only temporary, 
I might add. 

That this rigidity argument is phony 
is proved by the fact that the 4 percent 
céiling on savings accounts has been 
static for over 4 years. Savings accounts 
and consumer CD’s are identical for all 
practical purposes. While you can argue 
that some flexibility is desirable with re- 
spect to money market CD’s—which I 
think should be abolished—the argument 
that consumer CD’s must be considered 
just like money market instruments, in- 
stead of like savings accounts which they 
really are, is pure hogwash. 

This 4%4-percent ceiling in our bill 
would thus have a minimal impact on 
outstanding bank interest-bearing de- 
posits. But it would without question 
cool off the rate war and bring more 
money into the housing market, thus re- 
ducing mortgage interest rates and ex- 
orbitant cost of acquiring a home. 

No the Stephens amendment to the 
committee bill represents the position of 
the Federal Reserve’ Board and certain 
Treasury officials. With all due respect 
to my colleague from Georgia, his 
amendment does not contain a specific 
provision providing for lower interest 
rates. It merely gives more discretion to 
the Federal Reserve which caused this 
terrible, inflationary rate war in the first 
place. This is tantamount to giving them 
a medal for the current monetary mess. 

The Senate version of the Stephens 
bill is S. 3867, introduced by the chair- 
man of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. That committee held 
hearings on this bill, along with Senator 
SPARKMAN’S bill, S. 3529, which does con- 
tain a 414-percent ceiling. The Senate 
committee has failed to report out the 
Federal Reserve bill. In fact, though the 
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hearing was held August 4, it has yet to 
be printed and distributed to the best 
of my knowledge. Evidently, our col- 
leagues in the other body must not think 
very highly of the Federal Reserve bill 
after all their rush to consider it. There 
must be something wrong with it. 

This Federal Reserve-Stephens 
amendment is not a bill to lower interest 
rates. Only the committee bill is for 
lower interest rates. Only a vote to re- 
tain the 414-percent ceiling in the com- 
mittee bill is a vote for lower interest 
rates. Just because you may vote for 
H.R. 14026 on final passage is not a vote 
for lower interest rates, if the Stephens 
amendment deleting the 42-percent 
ceiling is adopted. You must make your 
choice either for low interest rates or 
high interest rates on the rollcall vote on 
the Stephens amendment. If you vote 
for the Stephens amendment, your vote is 
not against high interest rates and for 
low interest rates. This rollcall vote will 
be the most important vote for the rest of 
this session and which the voters in the 
primaries and in the fast approaching 
general elections will surely weigh very 
heavily. Democratic Members should be 
especially mindful of our great party 
platforms of 1960 and 1964 criticizing 
traditionally high interest rates under 
the Republicans, while making a solid 
pledge to the people for low interest rates 
under the Democrats. 

Just to reemphasize that the commit- 
tee bill and the Stephens amendment are 
poles apart on this interest rate question, 
let me turn for a brief moment to the 
testimony before the Senate committee 
by Treasury Under Secretary Barr on the 
lack of even a temporary rate ceiling in 
the Federal Reserve's bill. To a question 
by Senator Doucias asking Mr. Barr if 
he knew what rate the Federal Reserve 
Board has in mind, Mr. Barr truthfully 
admitted: “No, sir, we don’t.” 

Now is this the kind of bill the public 
expects or wants? Does this Federal 
Reserve-Stephens amendment represent 
concrete action by Congress to bring 
high interest rates down, or is it just 
dodging the issue and letting the Federal 
Reserve and not Congress run our mone- 
tary system? 

The committee bill’s 4% - percent tem- 
porary ceiling is supported by the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, 
the AFL-CIO, the National League of 
Insured Savings Associations, the United 
States Savings & Loan League, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association, 
and just about everyone else for lower 
interest rates. Many bankers are op- 
posed to these high rates and agree that 
it would take a 4%%-percent ceiling to 
stop the high interest rate war. I refer 
particularly to the telegram from the 
Independent Bankers Association of 
America which appears on page 613 of 
our printed hearings on H.R. 14026. 
Even Chairman Martin of the Federal 
Reserve admits that a 5-percent ceiling 
would not be effective because out of 
the total of 14,000 banks only a tiny 
handful—about 200—are paying over & 
percent on consumer CD's. 

And just as significant as their support 
for the 4%4-percent ceiling is the fact 
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that each and everyone of the organiza- 
tions I have just mentioned who are for 
lower interest rates have come out pub- 
licly specifically against the Stephens 
amendment. They have done this 
simply because of their lack of confi- 
dence in the Stephens amendment for 
bringing interest rates down by channel- 
ing money back into its traditional pat- 
terns. The homebuilders are opposed 
to the Stephens amendment for an addi- 
tional reason. That reason is that the 
committee bill asks the Federal Reserve 
to give particular attention to the mort- 
gage market in its open market opera- 
tions, while the Stephens language con- 
fuses the issue by making all Govern- 
ment obligations eligible for Federal Re- 
serve open market purchase. Not that 
this is necessarily bad, but as a legal 
matter it destroys the expression of con- 
gressional intent that special considera- 
tion be given to housing and the mort- 
gage market. 

Let me emphasize the overall intent 
and purpose of H.R. 14026, as reported, 
by reading the last section of the com- 
mittee report: 


TREND IN INTEREST RATES 


Your committee deplores the continuing 
upward trend in interest rates that is per- 
vading the entire economy. The current 
situation as far as our public policies are 
concerned is substantially comparable to 
that which existed during World War II, At 
that time, specific measures were taken to 
prevent profiteering from discriminatory high 
interest rates while meeting the tremendous 
demands of war upon the economy. Specifi- 
cally, interest rates were maintained at rea- 
sonable levels in order to pay for the war 
by the fairest and most economical means. 

Your committee, recognizing the similarity 
between that time and the present, strong- 
ly believes that interest rates should again 
be held to reasonable limits, and not allowed 
to increase at current unprecedented rates. 
Furthermore, your committee is in favor of 
reversing this trend. Lower interest rates 
will not only reduce the monumental bur- 
den of carrying the public debt, but will, in 
addition, provide for appropriate and proper 
resource allocation which has been dis- 
rupted in large part due to the current rate 
war involving various financial institutions 
engaged in unsound competition for savings 
and time deposits. Substantial sentiment 
exists within the committee for action by 
the Federal Reserve Board to move in an 
expeditious and orderly manner toward low- 
er interest rates. 

While the committee took no action to 
lower the maximum rate of interest payable 
on time deposits in amounts of $100,000 
and above, it is the firm hope of your com- 
mittee that this rate, and all others soon 
will be reduced so as to reestablish stable 
competitive relationships among financial in- 
stitutions, and to eliminate the discrimina- 
tion that always occurs in our economy with- 
in the consumer, business, and public sectors 
when interest rates rise sharply. 


Mr. Chairman, since World War II the 
Federal Reserve Board has raised inter- 
est rates from 100 percent to several 
thousand percent on short-term Govern- 
ment obligations. They have raised 
long-term rates. 

During a 12-year period, before and 
during and after World War I, we had 
interest rates that were low, none above 
2.5 percent. When this country was de- 
livered to the opposite party in January 
1953, the rates were still 2.5 percent and 
lower—and lower. 
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If our Republican friends had kept 
those rates as they were when we deliv- 
ered the country to them, which were 
good for 15 to 20 years before that time, 
our national debt today would be $40 bil- 
lion less, and instead of paying $13 bil- 
lion a year on our national debt, we 
would be paying one-half that much. 

Let me illustrate the difference be- 
tween what we contend and what our Re- 
publican friends contend on this. They 
have been telling us in words and 
speeches for weeks that they are the low- 
interest party. We are for low interest, 
they say. 

All right. We had a bill that was in- 
troduced, hearings were held for weeks, 
and the committee voted, by 19 to 9 for 
it. This is the bill before the House now, 
H.R. 14026. 

Our Republican friends not only did 
not support it—not one of them was for 
low interest—but they actually filed a 
minority view and made a pitch for at 
least 5-percent interest. So now they 
are arguing for 5-percent interest as 
against our 4.5 percent. 

What does that mean dollarwise? I 
will show what it means. We have in our 
Nation today debts aggregating $1 tril- 
lion, 300 billion. As we know, there is 
only one difference between a billion and 
a trillion, and that is a trillion is a thou- 
sand times a billion. That is our total 
debt. 

If we raise interest rates on that by 
one-half of 1 percent, that is $6,500 
million. 

What could we do with $6.5 billion? 
First, we could restore many slum com- 
munities in the Nation with that money. 
We could remove the ghettos and have 
instead good, nice, comfortable homes, 
properly serviced and convenienced with 
that $6.5 billion. We could do a lot 
for education with the money repre- 
sented by that one-half of 1 percent 
interest. 

We could do a lot for the student loan 
program, The student loan program is 
failing because of high interest rates. 

Now, the difference between what we 
are contending for here, 4%½ percent, 
aad what our Republican friends are 
contending for, at least 5 percent, is $6.5 
billion a year. We would have to take 
that much more from the pockets of the 
people. We would pick their pockets 
for that much money. 

This is the question. Will we make 
the people pay out more money for in- 
terest, $6.5 billion a year, or will we use 
that money to relieve distress in the 
United States, to relieve the pockets of 
poverty, to give people better education, 
better health care, and many other 
things? 

Just imagine our national debt today, 
my friends. We are paying twice as 
much as we would have to pay under rea- 
sonable rates of interest, that were tested 
for 15 or 20 years. We know that low 
interest rates will work. It did work in 
times of prosperity and of distress. 

During the years from 1939 through 
1951, 12 years, we had 12 or 15 million 
people sometimes unemployed. We had 
hunger. We had distress. We had star- 
vation. 
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Then we had a war, and everybody 
made money. They had it in their pock- 
ets. They had it in their bank accounts. 
We were ‘shooting away a quarter of a 
billion dollars a day on the battlefield. 
We had everything it took to make for 
the most ruinous type of inflation in 
America. But we did not have inflation 
of that type. All through this period we 
had even interest rates, low interest 
rates. It saved our country. 

Are we going to run the risk of ruining 
our country here, when we are in a war, 
and of making the war cost excessively 
high and things like that? Or are we 
going back to the low interest rate policy 
that is proven to be good? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL, Is it not true that at 
the time the gentleman is talking about 
there were controls in the economy, price 
controls, and wage controls? 

Mr. PATMAN. We had some price 
controls. 

Mr. WIDNALL. And food stamps, and 
rationing? 

Mr. PATMAN. I know what the gen- 
tleman is saying. I will answer. 

Yes, we had some controls, but those 
controls were not effective except when 
the patriotic fervor kind of encouraged 
a good citizen to go along with them. 
When the hours were dark in the war 
we had no trouble about controls. 
Everybody observed them. But the very 
minute things looked better, it was hard 
to keep the controls in force. 

The point is, notwithstanding all this, 
we kept interest rates even and we kept 
the national debt down. With low in- 
terest rates we saved the people billions 
and billions of dollars a year. 

The point is, my friends, will we re- 
store this country to reasonable interest 
rates, or will we encourage them to go 
on up and up and up, as the Stephens 
bill would have us do? There is nothing 
in the Stephens bill that even asks the 
Federal Reserve to lower rates. Of 
course, that is not necessary, because 
they have already ignored us and 
thumbed their nose at us. There is 
nothing in the Stephens bill in the direc- 
tion of low interest rates. Absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The bill the gentleman 
has introduced, as I understand it, would 
clamp a 4% -percent rate ceiling on the 
rates commercial banks could pay on 
deposits of $100,000 or less, is that 
correct? 

Mr. PATMAN. On consumer certif- 
icates of deposit; that is correct. But 
that is not all. That is not a rigid rate. 
It is flexible, as you know. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Yes. It could go down. 

Mr. PATMAN. It could go up. 

Mr. ASHLEY. It could go up if the 
President wished. 

Mr. PATMAN.. The President will 
work in the public interest. We have to 
assume that. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Suppose there isa bank 
which has deposits with 434 percent. 
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If your bill becomes law, the depositors 
who vote certificates of deposit for 4½ 
percent will be faced with the question 
of shrinking the quantities at 4% per- 
cent or investing in something else. Is 
that not so? Suppose with the money 
market as it is and with the capital mar- 
ket offering unique opportunities, with 
Government obligations going up to 6 
percent, suppose that the depositors did 
a not unusual thing that chose to invest 
their funds no longer in the institution 
where they have been receiving 434 or.5 
percent, but suppose they go to the stock 
market or to other areas of the capital 
market. Then what happens to that fi- 
nancial institution or to that commercial 
bank? What happens, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait a minute. Since 
you have asked the question, let me tell 
you. 

Mr. ASHLEY. What happens when 
the deposits of that bank become sub- 
stantially reduced? Does it not cost 
them more to do business and will it not 
be necessary for them in fact to in- 
crease their interest rates, driving up the 
cost of living? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is ex- 
actly right. But we have anticipated 
their argument. We have anticipated 
that criticism. We have what is known 
as the grandfather clause in this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

That means if they have been paying 
it in the past, they can continue to pay 
it in the future from now until kingdom 
come. We have made every provision or 
any provision against any set of facts 
that would cause a liquidity problem. 
That is what the gentleman is talking 
about—a liquidity problem. But we 
cannot have such a problem under this 
bill because we have anticipated all those 
things and we have it fixed so that we 
will never have any liquidity problem. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Does not this present 
a question of discrimination? I am 
familiar with the grandfather clause. 

Mr. PATMAN. We will bring that up 
later. I do not have time to discuss it 
now. At this point in the Recorp, I place 
a telegram from one of the Nation’s most 
respected economists, Mr. John Kenneth 
Galbraith: 

NEWFANE, VT., 
September 6, 1966, 
Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Do count me in strong support of sound 
principle expressed in H.R. 14026. I trust 
that this bill will be passed and hope you 
will continue your efforts to moderate inter- 
est rates and substitute reliance on less 
dangerous and more equitable forms of 
restraint. 

JoHN KENNETH GALBRAITH. 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs, SULLIVAN. Did not the gentle- 
man from Ohio, Mr. ASHLEY, vote to 
amend that particular bill so we can put 
in the grandfather clause to protect the 
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people who have contracts with the 
bank? 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ° 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. I would like to inquire of 
the distinguished chairman, what was 
the vote in the committee on the bill 
H.R. 14026? 

Mr. PATMAN. It was 19 to 9. 

Mr. VANIK. And what was the vote, 
if any, on the substitute proposal? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not recall any 
vote on the substitute. 

Mr. VANIK. Was it ever considered 
by the committee? 

Mr. PATMAN. No, it was never con- 
sidered by the committee. We do not 
know what it is. You are buying a pig 
in a poke if you buy the Stephens bill. 
You do not know what is in it. No com- 
mittee has passed on it. They just 
brought it in from the outside. 

Let me spend just a few moments to 
remind my colleagues of just what is 
happening all across this great land of 
ours. Is it inaccurate to say that we are 
on the verge of a money and interest 
rate panic? I certainly hope that this is 
not true. But at the same time it is 
certainly not true to say that people who 
are informed on the money and interest 
rate question are not desperately worried. 

On the broad economic level, let me 
just mention recent comments from two 
money market experts speaking directly 
from Wall Street. Just the other day, 
Robert V. Roosa, former Federal Reserve 
and high Treasury Department official 
stated that interest rates are danger- 
ously high. A top man at Goodbody & 
Co. says that if the Federal Reserve 
Board further tightens money as they 
are threatening to do, “a wave of bank- 
ruptcies would hit this country. It would 
include a few banks.” 

So what are the clues, the indications 
of the direction in which the Federal 
Reserve is now moving in this direction? 
They are so secretive that even Congress 
does not know what the Federal Reserve 
intends to do until after the fact, until 
the damage is already done. The Au- 
gust 26 Washington Post carries the 
following statement by Hobart Rowen: 

A hint that the upward course of record 
high interest rates is not likely to be halted 
any time soon was given in a moment of 
unusual candor yesterday by a Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Board, the agency that 
has most to do with monetary policy. 


This was in response to Federal Re- 
serve Board Governor Daane's prediction 
of August 25. All the indications clearly 
support this prediction. The growth in 
the money supply is slowing down to a 
halt, due to Federal Reserve action, the 
Federal Reserve has increased reserves 
against time deposits by 50 percent, the 
Federal Reserve is warning banks to cur- 
tail loans to businessmen. Naturally, 
only the small, not the large, business 
will feel the full jarring impact of higher 
interest and tighter credit. Business 
Week magazine in its August 28 issue 
commented: 

Companies in general—and giant corpora- 
tions in particular—are the favorite custom- 
ers of the banks: they are the last to feel the 
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effects of a credit pinch, U.S. banks have 
done everything they could to accommodate 
the credit demands of their best customers. 
A top officlal of one of America’s largest 
equipment leasing companies said just last 
week that smaller firms “are shut off at the 
pani because the giants have all the credit 
ed up.” 


It is so unrealistic to suppose that the 
banks, the big banks, will cut down on 
loans to the large corporations as well as 
the small. Is a small business in New 
York represented on the board of direc- 
tors of Chase Manhattan or First Na- 
tional City. Are the largest, most power- 
ful corporations in the Nation repre- 
sented on the boards of these monolithic 
financial giants? Why of course they 
are. 
So the Federal Reserve is stubbornly 
and typically pursuing policies which will 
lead to the destruction of thousands of 
small businesses, thousands of home- 
builders, and as surely as night follows 
day to our general economic prosperity. 
It has always worked that way. Why 
should 1966 be an exception. Who in 
this Chamber can stand up today and 
say with assurance that President Tru- 
man is wrong when he said just 10 days 
ago that high interest rates might cause 
recession and depression and at a mini- 
mum curb the economy in ways that are 
haphazard and inequitable? Harry 
Truman knows the problem we in Con- 
gress now face on this issue. 

In 1951, in the midst of the Korean 
war, the Federal Reserve threatened to 
hike interest rates but the President 
stood up for the public and our soldiers 
fighting the Chinese Reds and the Fed- 
eral Reserve backed down. But since 
1952 when the Federal Reserve seized its 
independence illegally from the execu- 
tive branch under Mr. Eisenhower, in- 
terest rates have soared. They have 
more than doubled while the national 
debt increased 21 percent since then, in- 
terest on that debt has increased well 
over 100 percent. Do we want the 89th 
Congress to be for higher interest rates 
rather than lower interest rates? Of 
course not. Let there be no mistaking 
the fact that the only proposal before 
this Congress to lower interest rates is 
H.R. 14026 containing the 4% -percent 
temporary rate ceiling as reported by the 
committee. This is our only chance to 
make our position clear and to send the 
Federal Reserve a message that may 
save our economic prosperity from 
destruction. 

How can we defend the fact that the 
annual interest on the national debt is 
the next largest single item in the 
budget after defense expenditures? It 
is more than $13 billion and climbing 
swiftly. How can we Congressmen de- 
fend the highest interest rates in 45 
years? 

How can we justify to the voters the 
extra $47 billion they will spend just this 
year because of interest rate hikes since 
1952? The September 2 issue of 
„Scope,“ the weekly newsletter pub- 
lishéd by the National Association of 
Home Builders states that every month 
that passes shows an increase in home 
mortgage interest rates over the previous 
month. Scope says that the average 
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rate on conventional loans for purchase 
of new homes was 6.12 percent, up from 
6.07 percent in June. The Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board said that: 

July's rise in rates continued the upward 
trend that has prevailed since last year. Of 
course, these high rates do not reflect the 
exaction of extra interest through the evil 
„point“ system, which in one case brought 
to my attention was 12 percent; 8 percent is 
very common, That is in addition to the 
stated rate of interest. As the result of 
generally tight credit market conditions and 
reduced savings flows to mortgage lending 
institutions.” 


That same issue of Scope contains a 
wholehearted endorsement of H.R. 14026, 
and the 444-percent temporary ceiling in 
particular. Larry Blackmon, president 
of the National Association of Home 
Builders, stated in a recent letter to all 
Members of the House: 

While we hesitate to advocate economic 
controls, we recognize that in this situation 
there is need of a breathing spell. As an 
editorial in Business Week magazine of 
August 6 so aptly pointed out, “regulatory 
authorities sometimes forget that banking 
is not like other businesses and that it does 
not benefit from the sort of hammer-and- 
tongs competition that is healthy in manu- 
facturing or retailing. Banks do not deal 
in canned goods or shoes. They deal in the 
money supply of the country and the sav- 
ings of its citizens.“ 


Last April, savings outflows from in- 
sured savings and loan associations and 
mutual savings banks amounted to $1 
billion. While the savings banks recov- 
ered somewhat in July, savings and loan 
outfiows increased to $1.25 billion. This 
is truly an emergency situation. These 
withdrawals represent thrift accounts 
going into consumer certificates of de- 
posit in a few larger city banks which 
are paying in excess of 5-percent inter- 
est. This is just that much less money 
available for home loans. How many 
banks are now in the home mortgage 
market? This money is instead going 
into high yielding consumer loans and 
into loans to big business to finance plant 
and equipment investment. 

Homebuilding has shrunk by more 
than 40 percent since January 1964. 
The July annual rate of housing starts 
for 1966 is just over 1 million, down from 
1.8 million in January 1964. By Decem- 
ber the rate will likely fall to 900,000 
starts with no improvement in sight for 
1967. The United States Savings & Loan 
League reports that lending by savings 
and loan associations to homebuilders 
and buyers tumbled 45 percent in July, 
the least in 8 years. With savings and 
loans the single largest source of the Na- 
tion’s home mortgage loans, small 
wonder that Americans find themselves 
unable to buy or to sell homes. Small 
wonder that the housing industry which 
employs 800,000 people faces complete 
disaster. 

Colleagues, these cold statistics do not 
begin to reveal the personal heartache, 
misery, and grief now experienced by so 
many of our citizens. We will never 
know the full extent of the tragic impact 
of present Government monetary policies 
on the public. That starts are.down 40 
or 50 percent or that rates are up to over 
6 percent with 8 points charged does not 
begin to tell the full story. A story that 
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can only get worse and more destructive 
if the Federal Reserve carries out its 
threat to make money tighter and inter- 
est rates higher. Where will it all lead— 
to more unemployment, riots in the 
streets, recession? Can we in Congress 
afford to sit and wait, doing nothing? 
Are we determined to let slums, both 
rural and urban, become a permanent 
fixture of American life? This is only 
part of the dreadful toll of recession. 
Are we who are the leaders of the world’s 
greatest nation ready to admit defeat in 
the domestic war against recession? We 
have had three serious recessions in re- 
cent years, all under Mr. Eisenhower. 
Are we headed for a fourth, with the 
Democrats in power? It looks like we 
are, Iam sorry to say—a recession caused 
once again by high interest rates and 
tight money. If it does come, and I hope 
and pray it does not, it should be called 
the 89th Congress Recession, because we 
have before us today the opportunity and 
means of forestalling such a tragedy. 
CONGRESSMEN RECOGNIZE THAT THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD HIGH INTEREST, TIGHT MONEY 
POLICY IS RESPONSIBLE FOR OUR ECONOMIC 
PROBLEMS 


One has only to pick at random a re- 
cent copy of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
to realize that the terrible mistakes in 
the past year have all but completely 
discredited the Federal Reserve Board in 
the eyes of Congress. This is not at all 
surprising when your employee or your 
agent lets you down. Certainly, agree- 
ment or acquiescence with Federal Re- 
serve action by the Congress is out of 
the question. 

Last December, the Federal Reserve 
Board defied the President and in so 
doing defied the Congress when it 
raised the rediscount rate to 4%½ percent, 
an all-time high and the ceiling on time 
deposits to 5% percent, an all-time high 
also. Furthermore, the Board reduced 
the minimum maturity period on time 
deposits to 30 days, the same as for sav- 
ings deposits. The Board did not, how- 
ever, raise the 4-percent ceiling on say- 
ings deposits. This is not at all surpris- 
ing since savings deposits amounted to 
over $90 billion while consumer time 
deposits and money market certificates 
of deposit amounted to about $35 billion 
in member banks. The Board wanted to 
let the commercial banks raid the Gov- 
ernment bond market for funds by offer- 
ing the large depositer 5% percent but 
to keep bank costs down by discriminat- 
ing against the average saver by keeping 
him down to 4 percent. The argument 
that the Board kept the 4-percent lid on 
to prevent outflows from the savings 
and loans into the banks is pure hog- 
wash. The Board of Governors knew 
exactly what they were doing. When 
you shorten the minimum maturity to 
30 days and lift the maximum rate to 
5% percent on consumer-type deposits 
there can be no other result in a period 
of high loan demand. So either the 
Federal Reserve intended to put the sav- 
ings and loans out of business or dis- 
played amazing incompetence. Take 
your choice. 

The hike to 5% percent on 30-day 
time deposits represent a 3742-percent 
increase. The Federal Reserve thus 
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gave the banks the green light to raid 
the thrift industry and to hike their own 
interest charges at the same time. Since 
last December 6 when these interest 
hikes went into effect, the bank rate to 
prime borrowers has gone to 6 percent, 
a 33% increase in less than 1 year. 
These figures represent increases of 
more than 10 times or 1,000 percent over 
and above the 3.2-percent wage-price 
guidelines set by the administration. 
And who will deny that interest is 
merely another word for the price for 
the use of money? Money in many ways 
is just like any commodity for which 
there is a market. Is it not ironic, my 
friends, that neither the Secretary of 
the Treasury nor Chairman Martin of 
the Federal Reserve Board have criti- 
cized the large banks which have so in- 
flated their charges to the public? Per- 
haps it is just natural that this be so. I 
suppose it is also natural that although 
the hue and cry has been raised all over 
the country against high interest rates, 
not a single man among our leading 
bankers has spoken out against this 
scandalous interest rate inflation. Is 
this not true to form, my friends? 

And the tragedy of it all is that vir- 
tually everyone agrees that the Federal 
Reserve’s high interest policies have 
fanned inflation’s fires, caused higher 
prices, record bank profits and a housing 
depression all at the same time. Now 
that takes some doing, but our own Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has managed it. Now 
some of us would give the Board a pat on 
the back by expanding their discretionary 
authority without specific guidelines to 
end the present financial crisis, I hope 
and pray that this attempt does not suc- 
ceed and that the language in H.R. 17255 
is summarily rejected by this body. 

Now, how does the certificate of de- 
posit fit into all this? That is easy to 
answer, colleagues. It is the certificate 
of deposit that is the weapon used by our 
large commercial banks that is causing 
much of our problem today, along with 
the Reserve Board's traditional high in- 
terest bias. In 1960, a certain Mr. Crosse, 
an officer of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, right there in Wall Street, 
suggested to the banks that they issue in- 
terest bearing certificates of deposit 
which would not only attract additional 
funds from corporations but would also 
cause interest rates to rise by luring funds 
from the Government securities market. 
Since the end of 1960, negotiable CD's of 
$100,000 denomination or more have in- 
creased from less than $1 billion to over 
$17 billion. Furthermore, consumer size 
time deposits just in the 6 months pe- 
riod from December 3, 1965, to May 11, 
1966, have increased by over $5 billion, 
a 40-percent increase. Of the $17 billion 
over 50 percent is held by a handful of 
huge money market banks. Of the total 
increase in consumer size time deposits 
between December and June, over 70 per- 
cent has flowed into banks with total de- 
posits all over $100 million. These are 
the Federal Reserve Board’s own figures 
that Iam using. Also, as Vice Chairman 
Balderston, of the Reserve Board, ad- 
mitted last December during our Joint 
Economic Committee hearings, the 
money market banks were in a bind be- 
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cause over $3 billion in CD's were coming 
due in December, threatening the liquid- 
ity of many large money market banks. 
This is the real reason the Board acted in 
December rather than wait until January 
and have a look at the President's budget. 
Bank liquidity was the Board's real prob- 
lem, not inflation. 

Now just what have these huge money- 
gorged banks been actually doing with 
these funds besides increasing their prof - 


its to record levels? The answer is that 


these banks have made massive increases 
in business loans so far in 1966 amount- 
ing to 88.7 billion. The annual rate of 
merease in business loans is 21.8 per- 
cent, up from 17.7 percent for 1965. The 
July rate of increase was a whopping 
34.9 percent—the same month that in- 
sured savings and loans lost $1.25 bil- 
lion in cash. As a result, business spend- 
ing is at an all-time high and is still ris- 
ing. In June, machine tool orders rose 
46 percent over June 1965 and total capi- 
tal investment rose 17 percent. Now all 
this is happening at the same time that 
housing starts are down 50 percent, sav- 
ings and loan inflows down 50 percent 
and savings and loan mortgage commit- 
ments down 50 percent. 

Ralph E. Samuel and Co., economists, 
recently stated that since the Federal 
Reserve Board rediscount rate was in- 
creased in December 1965, the price of 
borrowed money has risen more than 
any other important price in the econ- 
omy. The cost of everything else has 
been correspondingly inflated. But only 
in residential building has the higher 
cost of money had a visible effect in de- 
creasing the demand for labor, materi- 
als and facilities. 

It has been this capital goods boom 
that is responsible for certain inflation- 
ary pressures felt within the economy. 
Because of this great demand for capital 
goods bank financed by. funds attracted 
through CD's, we are experiencing some 
degree of a demand-pull inflation. If 
this demand is not reduced, we will also 
soon experience a cost-push inflation 
which is much more difficult to deal with. 
In any case, it is laughable yet tragic 
that the Federal Reserve blames the ad- 
ministration’s fiscal policies for causing 
these pressures, when the Federal Re- 
serve itself is to blame by making it pos- 
sible for the big banks to vastly expand 
their loan volume to large corporations 
by offering CD's. 

Now our Republican friends on the 
Banking and Currency Committee do 
not support H.R. 14026 which would deal 
with this problem. This bill would buy 
us a little time—to August 1, 1967—in 
which to straighten this problem out. 
During that period, consumer CD's 
would be limited to 4% percent and 
large CD's to 542-percent interest. The 
committee report’s message to the Fed- 
eral Reserve to get the big CD problem 
under control is clear enough. It is the 
“hot” large CD which as I have shown 
is responsible for inflationary pressures; 
the small CD which is primarily respon- 
sible for outflows from our thrift insti- 
tutions. 

I repeat, our Republican friends on the 
committee do not support legislation 
like H.R. 14026 specifically aimed at 
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bringing interest rates down and rechan- 
neling money back out of plant expan- 
sion and back into housing. I do not 
think they are really too concerned over 
high interest although they are obvi- 
ously trying to decide whether to try 
to make it a political issue this year 
against the Democrats. But then, our 

Republican friends both on and off the 

Banking Committee have never fought 

. rates like the Democrats 
0. 

The Federal Reserve has demonstrated 
beyond the slightest doubt its gross mis- 
management of our monetary system. 
We must take a direct hand to straighten 
them out or else we are failing to do our 
duty. The current Federal Reserve 
policy of high-interest rates is distort- 
ing the economy. It is placing unfair 
burdens on some while giving undeserved 
benefits to others—and without control- 
ling inflation. 

Let me give you a shocking illustra- 
tion. All during World War II, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and President Truman 
kept interest rates low so as not to per- 
mit windfall profits to moneylenders at 
the expense of the American people at 
war. But since then the Federal Re- 
serve Board has illegally seized independ- 
ence from the executive branch. So 
while we paid one-eighth of 1 percent 
to three-eights of 1 percent interest on 
short-term Government obligations dur- 
ing the wartime period—the most chaotic 
and trying period in our history—and 
only 2% percent on long-term Govern- 
ment obligations then, the situation now 
is something else again. The public is 
now paying over 5 percent on 30- to 
90-day Treasury bills and almost 6 per- 
cent on 6-month bills. Now, this is un- 
conscionable. These obligations are as 
good as money. Yet today a 1-year 
Treasury obligation of $1 million costs 
the public $50,000 in interest, up from 
$3,750 in World War II. No prices have 
gone up in the last 15 years like the price 
of money to the taxpayers. 

If we want to correct this situation, 
we can vote for H.R. 14026 and the 414- 
percent ceiling on certificates of deposit 
under $100,000. If we want to leave the 
situation in its present chaotic state, 
then we vote for the so-called “Federal 
Reserve-Stephens” substitute. The is- 
sue is quite clear. 

Mr. Chairman, the following article 
from Tuesday’s Wall Street Journal 
illustrates what the country is facing. 
I place the article in the Recorp at this 
point: 

LOAN-PINCH VicTIMS—TiGHT MONEY BEGINS 
To DISRUPT THE Lives OF SOME CONSUM- 
ERS—CARPENTER OAN'T LEAVE His RENTED 
HOUSE; AUTO-PLANT WORKER May LOSE His 
Jos—A GOUGING BROTHER-IN-LAW 
To a steel-mill carpenter near Pittsburgh, 

a law student in San Francisco, a business- 

man in Manhattan and an assembly-line 

worker in Detroit, tight money is no abstrac- 
tion. Because of it: 

The carpenter will have to stay at least a 
year longer in a cramped, rented house in a 
deteriorating neighborhood, 

The student may have to drop out of school 
next January. 

The businessman already has had to hock 
his wife’s jewelry. 
joke assembly worker is about to lose his 
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The tales behind these misfortunes are 
highly varied. But they all have a common 
element: Inability to swing a loan that the 
person involved probably could have quali- 
fied for a year or so ago. 

That inability, a Wall Street Journal sur- 
vey indicates, is no longer rare. Besieged 
with more demands for credit than they can 
fill, banks are becoming far more choosy 
in parceling out loans—not only to busi- 
nesses but to consumers as well. So are 
other lenders, including savings and loan 
associations and even some credit unions. 

TIGHT-FISTED BROTHER-IN-LAW 

True, only a few consumers—mostly 
would-be home buyers—are being turned 
down flat. Applicants for most types of 
consumer credit usually can find it. But 
often they can find loans only after a long 
search, and then sometimes only at such high 
interest, or under such other stringent con- 
ditions, that they still come away empty- 
handed. Even consumers seeking loans 
from relatives sometimes find onerous terms: 
one Boston suburbanite currently is borrow- 
ing from his brother-in-law at 12 percent 
interest. 

House-hunters unquestionably haye been 
hurt most. Savings and loan associations 
normally are the nation’s biggest source of 
mortgage loans, but they have been losing 
deposits to banks that pay a higher return 
on savings. So some S&Ls, strapped for 
funds, are refusing to offer mortgage loans 
to some would-be home buyers under any 
conditions—as Robert Vogel now knows only 
too well. 

The 30-year-old Mr. Vogel earns $550 a 
month as a carpenter in U.S. Steel Corp.'s 
Homestead, Pa., works, and rents a six-room 
house in McKees Rocks, a working-class sub- 
urb of Pittsburgh. But he wants his wife 
and two sons, aged 3 and 4, to have a better 
home. The rented house is okay inside,” he 
says, “but we want a little ground around 
us.” 

A BARGAIN, BUT— 


So last spring he set out to buy a house 
and found one in Robinson Township, a 
roomier Pittsburgh suburb, that looked ideal 
for his circumstances. The owner built the 
place himself,” says Mr. Vogel, and it wasn’t 
in too hot a shape, hut the price ($8,300) was 
right and I’m a carpenter so I figured Id fix 
it up.” 

Money, Mr. Vogel thought, would be no 
problem. He had enough savings, he says, 
to make a down payment of “20 percent, 25 
percent—what they wanted.” With that, he 
thought, he could get a mortgage loan on 
which the monthly payments would be no 
more than the $100 he calculated he could 
afford. 

But Charles Shuler of Wunderly-Weston 
Agency, Inc., the realtor who showed Mr. 
Vogel the house, searched in vain for an 
S&L willing to offer a mortgage loan on it, 
“The first S&L I went to wouldn't even ap- 
praise the house—they were too full” with 
mortgage-loan applications, says Mr. Shuler. 
“The second place (East End Federal Sav- 
ings & Loan Association in Pittsburgh) ap- 
praised it and said it was in too bad a shape 
to warrant a loan. The fact that Mr. Vogel 
was a carpenter and could fix it up didn’t 
matter.” 

Why? “We just want the cream” of mort- 
gage loans, explains Eugene Rauwolf, presi- 
dent of East End Federal. “If anything is 
wrong (with a house), we can't take it. 
Everybody is doing that now. Eight or 12 
months ago we were chasing the borrowers; 
today they are chasing us. And we just don't 
have the money to pass out any more.” 

“NOT THE TIME TO BUY” 

After the two rejections says realtor Shuler, 
he and Mr. Vogel “both decided to forget 
about it for now. There’s no point in pay- 
ing S&Ls to appraise marginal places with 
the market like it is.“ So Mr. Vogel has just 
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renewed his lease for another year on the 
McKees Rocks house. “This isn’t the time 
to buy,” he concludes. 

Outside the housing field the consumer- 
credit situation is far more spotty. Certain 
types of loans appear to be easier to get than 
others, but the pattern is bewildering; it 
varies from region to region, from lending 
institution to lending institution and even 
from consumer to consumer. At least some 
consumers can qualify much more readily 
for certain types of loans than for others, or 
think they can. 

In New England, for instance, Boston Five 
Cent Savings Bank is making almost no mort- 
gage loans to people who aren't regular de- 
positors. But it recently ran newspaper ads 
advertising its willingness to make personal 
loans up to $3,500, 

“We have money for this (personal loans) 
because we don’t think it will amount to an 
awful lot in relation to our mortgage busi- 
ness, explains an officer. Personal loans, he 
adds, bring “about a 1 percent a month re- 
turn (in interest), nearly double the 6 or 
6% percent (annual) rate on mortgages. 
And advertising the personal loans gives us a 
chance to get our name in the paper for some- 
thing at a time when we can’t very well ad- 
Vertise on the basis of savings interest rates, 
since we can’t touch the 5 to 5% percent” 
that commercial banks offer on some de- 
posits. 

In Detroit, on the other hand, a burly 
Negro union steward complains that “I can 
go downtown and finance a new Imperial to- 
morrow, but I can’t even get a personal loan 
of $50 to go to a funeral in Mississippi.“ And 
it’s possible that he is mistaken on how 
readily available auto financing is, even in 
the motor capital, if the story told by Dawson 
Taylor, a Detroit Chevy dealer, is at all typi- 
cal. 

Recently, says Mr. Taylor, an Army officer 
drove a 1965 Cadillac into his dealership and 
offered to trade it in on a new Corvette. 
The Cadillac was worth $3,500, book value, 
exactly what the officer owed on it, and the 
officer had $700 in cash besides to offer as a 
down payment on the Corvette, which was 
priced at about $5,000. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Taylor sent the officer 
away. “The financing company wouldn’t 
look at the deal (that is, a loan to clear up 
the payments on the Cadillac and finance the 
new Corvette) unless he came up with an 
additional $1,000 cash for the down pay- 
ment,” says the auto dealer. “A few months 
ago,” he adds, the officer “could have handed 
us the $700 and driven the Corvette away.” 


STUDENT-LOAN PICTURE 


Even when loan money is said by lenders 
to be readily available, that doesn’t mean 
everyone can get it. Several banks react with 
horror when asked if they are cutting back 
on loans to students. They say they wouldn't 
do such a thing because educational loans 
are “a public service” and “good public re- 
lations” besides. 

Students also can get loans guaranteed by 
the Federal Government at 6 percent inter- 
est (paid by the Government until the stu- 
dent graduates, then paid half by the 
Government until the loan is paid off). 
Massachusetts Higher Education Association 
Corp., which channels such loans to Bay 
State college students, says there has been 
a 200 percent expansion” in such lending 
to Massachusetts students this year. 

Nevertheless, there are some catches. As 
rising prices and inability to get other kinds 
of loans pinch their families, more students 
are applying for loans, at least in some areas, 
than can be satisfied. The Government- 
backed loans, which do not require any 
repayment of principal until the student 
graduates, are parceled out on the basis of 
financial need and the student's academic 
performances, Some university officials say 
the student who is both poor and brilliant 
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has no trouble getting money, but others 
may. 
require monthly repayments of principal to 
start immediately, putting them out of some 
students’ reach. 

These catches are tripping up a 25-year-old 
University of San Francisco student who has 
school expenses of $2,600 a year. He says his 
parents, who run a small dairy farm in Wis- 
consin,.can’t help him. But he got through 
one year of law school with a $1,000 Federally 
backed loan, $1,000 earned by working 15. 
hours a week at a campus job, and money 
saved from two summer jobs (one full-time, 
one moonlighting). 

f JOB VERSUS LOAN 


The hours the student spent working cut 
into his study time, though, and his grades 
suffered. “If I don't get extra time to study, 
I may flunk out,” he says. So in June he 
set out to finance his second year in law 
school by borrowing another $1,000 to re- 
place the job. He got nowhere. University 
Officials couldn't get him a second Govern- 
ment loan; they explained they were fully 
committed to channel all the Government- 
backed loan funds available to them to other 
students. A bank “education plan” loan was 
out of the question, the student says, be- 
cause he could not make the monthly repay- 
ments without again taking a job that would 
hurt his studies. 

“I have no collateral,” the student adds, 
“put I was hoping to borrow on some prop- 
erty owned by a relative.” The relative 
agreed, he says, but one bank rejected their 
application, and others demanded interest 
rates that were just too high.” 

A friend lent $150, although, says the stu- 
dent, “he shouldn't have; he can't afford it.” 
With that, the first of two $500 installments 
on his Federal loan and this summer savings, 
“I can make it through the first semester” 
of the second year in law school, the student 
says. “After that, unless I can raise another 
$1,000, I guess I'll have to drop out.” If he 
does drop out, he adds gloomily, he probably 
will be drafted. 

Collateral loans in general seems to be ex- 
tremely difficult to get. In fact, borrowers 
Say some New York banks have been calling 
collateral loans they made some time ago 
or converting them into installment loans on 
which monthly repayments of principal must 
be made, as is not always required on col- 
lateral loans. 

Accordingly, a Manhattan businessman 
showed up the other day at the pawn shop 
of Paul Kaskel & Sons, Inc. “He told me his 
bank had called him and said it wanted him 
to repay a $5,000 collateral loan within 30 
days because he hadn't been a very steady 
depositor and higher interest rates could be 
obtained with other customers,” relates 
Richard Kaskel, president of the pawnbroker 
firm. “He claimed that his bank collateral 
was $10,000 in blue-chip stocks, his life sav- 
ings,” which he didn't want to sell to repay 
the loan. 

The businessman's solution was to hock an 
his wife’s jewelry for a $5,000 loan from 
Kaskel. He will pay interest at the rate of 
2 percent a month, or 24 percent a year. 

Other nonbank lenders besides pawn- 
brokers have new customers coming to them 
as bank loans become harder to get. Joseph 
F. Hinchey, manager of the Bell Telephone 
Employes Credit Union in Philadelphia, says 
loan demand on his credit union has “in- 
creased tremendously,” and some of the loan 
requests are of a type “that perhaps we 
wouldn’t have gotten in the past.” 


CREDIT UNION BORROWINGS 

In particular, says Mr. Hinchey, the credit 
union in the last month has made about 20 
loans secured by real estate to members who 
normally would have gone to a bank or an 
S&L to raise the money by refinancing mort- 
gages. Usually, says Mr. Hinchey, the Bell 
credit union makes only 5 to 10 loans a 
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month that are secured by real estate. To 
meet the surge in loan demand, says Mr. 
Hinchey, the Bell credit union itself has had 
to borrow $350,000 from other credit unions 
in the last two or three months, 

Some other credit unions have been unable 
to meet all the demands on them. Ed Tis- 
dale, secretary of United Auto Workers Local 
7 in Detroit, tells of one Chrysler Corp. pro- 
duction worker with over 20 years’ seniority 
who is “about to lose his job” because the 
local’s credit union turned down his request 
for a $500 loan to prevent another attach- 
ment on his salary (under Chrysler policy an 
employe with three attachments on his salary 
is fired automatically). The man already 
owes the credit union $2,000. Nevertheless, 
says Mr. Tisdale, a few months ago I think 
he could have got that ($500) loan” and saved 
his job. 

Even those consumers who eventually do 
wangle credit frequently find it an exhaust- 
ing—indeed, sometimes infuriating—expe- 
rience. Several have been kept waiting long 
enough to cause distressing, if temporary, 
upsets in their lives. 


ALONG WAIT 


Dick Hendrickson; a 25-year-old news- 
paperman from Buffalo, N.Y., took a new job 
in mid-July as a reporter in the northern 
Ohio town of Norwalk for an area paper and 
quickly found a home he wanted to buy in 
nearby New London for $19,000; it is situated 
on a grassy five-acre plot that is ideal for 
the horse he owns. He applied to a local 
S&L for a $14,400 mortgage and says “they 
ran a credit check and okayed my loan in 
two wecks. But they told me they couldn’t 
give me any money until the end of August 
or early September; they said they simply 
wouldn’t have any money until then. We 
could have closed on the house if the owner, 
a widow, had accepted a letter of intent from 
the S&L (to grant the mortgage loan). But 
she said nothing doing. She wants the 
money.” 

Dick didn’t get the money until Aug. 30 
and had to start on his new job before that. 
So now he is living in an apartment in Nor- 
walk; his wife and three children are living 
at her parents’ home in Syracuse, N.Y.; the 
horse is being boarded in Buffalo; and the 
family furniture is in a barn behind the New 
London house. Dick still doesn't know when 
they will be reunited; the widow has until 
Sept. 30 to get out of the house they are 
buying. He is undecided whether to have 
his children start school in Syracuse, then 
pull them out when the family finally moves 
to New London, or have them start late in 
the New London schools. 

Several other borrowers who have had to 
wait for loans to come through tell of having 
had lenders change the terms of the loans on 
them while they were waiting. A 24-year-old 
furniture dealer in a Chicago suburb, who 
is buying a 30-year-old house for $22,000, 
went for his mortgage loan to an S&L, one 
of whose officers is the seller of the house, 


TWO SHOCKS 


“I had expected about a 20 percent down 
payment,“ says the young furniture dealer, 
“and was really shocked when they said I'd 
have to pay 30 percent down.” He agreed 
anyway—but then, he says, before he could 
close on the house, the S&L boosted the down 
payment requirement further to 37 percent, 
requiring him to come up with another $1,500 
in cash. I've begged, borrowed and scraped 
for it,” he says, “and have gotten a substan- 
tial. loan from my parents—at 5 percent in- 
terest.” 

Several borrowers bitterly resent another 
practice of some banks that is described by 
Mrs. Newton Coley, a Dallas housewife. Mrs. 
Coley and her husband, who plan to add a 
room to their home, found that the bank 
they regularly deal with doesn’t make home 
improvement loans guaranteed by the Fed- 
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eral Housing Administration, so they visited 
another bank in their neighborhood. 

That bank, says Mrs. Coley, “told us flatly 
they wouldn’t even consider” the loan appli- 
cation “if we wouldn’t move all our ac- 
counts” to it. The Coleys angrily refused, 
and got the home improvement loan from 
another bank that opened a checking account 
for them and deposited the loan fund in it. 
“We're gradually moving our accounts to 
that bank,” says Mrs. Coley, because “they 
were a lot nicer about the way they tried to 
persuade us.” 

Some bankers freely concede they indulge 
in the practice Mrs. Coley resents and don't 
see anything wrong with it. “The nonde- 
positor who walks in and wants to borrow 
money is almost going to have to become a 
depositor or he’s not considered,” says Harold 
Shannon, senior vice president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, Dallas. He con- 
siders this requirement necessary “to protect 
our customer—the man depending on us” at 
a time when there isn't enough loan money 
available to satisfy all demands. “If a cus- 
tomer has a legitimate loan request and there 
is any way possible, we’re going to fulfill his 
request,” Mr. Shannon says. 


Mr. Chairman, earlier today in a col- 
loquy with the distinguished chairrhan 
of the Rules Committee, I referred to my 
correspondence with the President. I 
should like to include in the Recorp my 
full exchange of correspondence with 
the President: 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. PRESIDENT: Your press con- 
ference statements of Wednesday have in- 
advertently heightened the confusion over 
the interest rate issue. 

At one point, Mr. President, you stated 
that: 
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“The Senate Banking Committee now has 


a bill that will direct and give authority to 
certain Federal agencies to set ceilings on 
certain monetary matters. We strongly 
favor the bill.” 

Later, the transcript of the press confer- 
ence attributes this further statement to 
you: 

“We have no authority to say that this 
ceiling should be 4 per cent, or 5 per cent, or 
6 percent. There is legislation pending that 
would have some effect upon it. 

“If Congress saw fit to give the Adminis- 
tration legislation in this field, why we 
would, of course, carefully review it and try 
to carry out the terms of the law.” 

Of course, many interpret your second 
statement as indicating that you have no 
objection to H.R. 14026 which, as you know, 
sets a 414 per cent ceiling on certificates of 
deposit of under $100,000. This bill has 
passed the House Banking and Currency 
Committee on a 19 to 9 vote, and is now 
pending for Floor action. 

Mr. President, I know that you are aware 
of my strong feelings that the Congress 
should set a concrete ceiling on these in- 
terest rates. The Senate bill, to which you 
refer, does nothing in this respect. It only 
continues to leave the matter in the hands 
of the Federal Reserve Board—the agency 
which created our current monetary mess by 
‘raising interest rates last December. 

If I interpret your press conference state- 
ments correctly, you are somewhat con- 
cerned by the fact that the Federal Reserve 
has not controlled interest rates and pro- 
tected the public in the area of monetary 
affairs. You indicate that you feel the Ad- 
ministration has no authority in this area 
and that the law leaves the issue entirely to 
the Federal Reserve. 

Mr. President, I must respectfully disagree 
with your interpretation of the law. The 
statement that the Federal Reserve is “an 
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independent board” simply is not supported 
by the facts. No such independence has 
been granted to the Federal Reserve by Con- 
gress or by any administrative order. 

The Full Employment Act of 1946 plainly 
provides for coordination of monetary affairs 
under the President. This gives you full 
authority to demand that this coordination 
be carried out in the public interest. 

Even more significant is the Federal Re- 
serve Act itself, Section 10, Paragraph 6 (12 
U.S.C. 246) which provides that wherever 
any power vested by this Act in the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System or 
the Federal Reserve Agent appears to con- 
flict with the powers of the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury, such powers shall be exercised sub- 
ject to the supervision and control of the 
Secretary.” 

In recent weeks, Mr. President, many of 
us in Congress have seriously questioned 
whether Secretary Fowler was following this 
statute. 

In light of your past position on monetary 
policy, your reference to “independence” of 
the Federal Reserve is very puzzling to me. 
As you know, President Eisenhower was the 
only Chief Executive to so credit the Fed- 
eral Reserve with this so-called independ- 
ence from the United States Government. 
I would be most interested to know the rea- 
soning behind your statement on “independ- 
ence” and whether or not this represents a 
basic change in your thinking on this issue. 

Regardless of one’s opinions about the 
over-all merits of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, I think it is obvious that the Federal 
Reserve Board has made extremely grievous 
errors and fantastic miscalculations on 
monetary policy over the past eight months. 
It appears that the Board is completely un- 
able to extricate itself from the tangle which 
it created by the December interest rate 
increase. It is a fact that it has done noth- 
ing significant to reverse the trend of the 
past eight months. 

That is why, Mr. President, I question 
most seriously the so-called “CD Bill” now 
pending before the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. This bill obviously does 
nothing but give more discretion to the 
Federal Reserve—the agency that created 
and perpetuated high interest rates. Insofar 
as bringing down interest rates, this bill is 
meaningless and I am convinced that the 
American people will so regard it should it 
become law. 

As I have written Secretary Fowler, I plan 
to push for passage of H.R. 14026 which 
places a 4½ per cent ceiling on consumer 
certificates of deposit. This bill will put 
the Congress on record in favor of lower 
and lower interest rates. It will be the first 
concrete step to reverse the upward trend 
of these rates. The Democrats in the House 
are extremely anxious to get on record for 
lower interest rates and this bill gives them 
that opportunity. 

Judging from my mail and from conversa- 
tions with other Members, I know that the 
American people are deeply aroused by what 
they regard as interest rate gouging by the 
banks and the Federal Reserve System. It 
has been years since I received more mail 
on any subject. Needless to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, they are looking to the Democrats in 
power to do something about it. 

Your long and consistent stand for low 
interest rates is well-known. You are well 
aware of the consequences of high interest 
and tight money policies on the economy and 
the average citizen. 

The Democratic Party, of course, has al- 
ways had a proud record in favor of low inter- 
est rates and even during the difficult period 
of World War II, President Roosevelt suc- 
ceeded in keeping the rate on long term Goy- 
ernment bonds at 244 per cent. At that time, 
the Federal Government was paying only % 
of one per cent on short term issues. This 
meant that the Government was paying only 
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$937.50 in interest on each $1 million it bor- 
rowed for three months. Today, a $1 million 
90-day issue costs the Government about 
$12,500 in interest or more than twelve times 
as much as the World War II rates. During 
World War II, President Roosevelt succeeded 
in keeping all interest rates at low and rea- 
sonable levels. 

Our Democratic Party Platforms of 1960 
and 1964, which you helped influence and 
write, promised the American people that we 
will keep down interest rates. I am enclos- 
ing copies of these platform statements, 
which I believe, are basic documents in the 
Democratic Party’s heritage as the party of 
the people and low interest rates. 

In these times, I can well appreciate that 
your energies and concern must be spread 
across many fronts. Unfortunately, your 
lieutenants in the area of monetary policy— 
that is, the Secretary of Treasury and his 
aides—are taking a very weak, namby-pamby 
attitude about high interest rates. Quite 
frankly, they are not representing the Presi- 
dent Johnson that I know. In my opinion, 
they are hurting your reputation badly in 
this area. 

Mr. President, the situation has reached 
the point where you must take a personal 
hand. With your leadership, we can reverse 
this disastrous trend of high interest rates 
and tight money. I pledge you my fullest 
support if you propose legislation to bring 
down interest rates. We will work night and 
day to get it through the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Chairman. 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1966. 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Thank you for your 
letter of August 25 and I want to assure you 
that this Administration is pursuing the 
same objectives that you have mentioned. 
Throughout our careers you and I have at- 
tempted to protect the American home buy- 
er, borrower, and saver from the results of 
excessive competition for funds in the fi- 
nancial community. 

This is consistent with the policy of mod- 
eration and restraint that I have urged on 
business and labor. 

As I read your position, I am struck by the 
fact that H.R. 14026 and S. 3687, which is 
supported by the Administration, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, are both identical in their ob- 
jectives. They both seek to curb excessive 
competition for consumer type certificates 
of deposit issued by commercial banks; they 
both give the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
the stand-by authority to control the rates 
that savings and loan associations can pay; 
they both extend the authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to buy the obligations 
of government agencies; and they both give 
the Federal Reserve Board additional author- 
ity to control an unsound growth of cer- 
tificates of deposit. 

As I see it, the only difference in the two 
bills lies in the area of how the maximum 
rate of interest and the size of the deposit 
will be determined. 

You believe that the Congress should es- 
tablish the maximum rate of 4½ percent. 
The Administration has suggested that flex- 
ible authority be granted to the FDIC and 
the Federal Reserve Board to establish max- 
imum rates on different categories of de- 
posit. We think that flexible authority to 
vary the maximum rates is important. There 
may well be times when a 44 percent rate 
is too high. We also think it is important 
that this flexible authority be used in a 
timely fashion. We should have the ability 
to adjust these rates quickly—down as well 
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as up—as changing conditions may require. 
As long as I am President I can assure you 
that I will strive to achieve a balance in the 
economy that will make lower rates possible. 

This seems like a very small area of dis- 
agreement when we are trying for the same 
goals. 

I do want to thank you and the other 
Members of your Committee for the prompt 
attention you gave to our request for addi- 
tional authority for the Federal National 
Mortgage Association to support the hous- 
ing market. We look at the FNMA bill and 
the interest rate bill as a package designed 
to protect the American home buyer, the 
American borrower, and the American saver 
from unwise and unsound competitive prac- 
tices. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
Avucust 26, 1986. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I deeply appreci- 
ate your quick reply to my letter on the ur- 
gent matter of our national monetary crisis. 

Mr. President, once again I must respect- 
fully say to you that I feel that the top offi- 
cials at the Treasury Department are badly 
misleading you about the true nature of the 
interest rate legislation now pending before 
the Congress. I wish sincerely that the dif- 
ferences between the Senate bill and H.R. 
14026 were as small as your letter describes 
them. However, in good conscience, I must 
state frankly that the Senate bill, by leaving 
the discretion on interest to the Federal Re- 
serve, completely dodges the issue and does 
nothing to bring down the high interest 
costs that are burdening the American citi- 
zen today. 

Mr. President, I have been appalled by the 
misleading nature of the Treasury Depart- 
ment’s comments on these pending bills. As 
you know, I was forced to write Secretary of 
the Treasury Fowler asking that highly mis- 
leading statements uttered by the Under Sec- 
retary of the Treasury be corrected in the 
transcript of the hearing before the Senate 
Banking and Currency Committee. These 
errors were admitted by the Treasury and the 
corrections made, but I still remain amazed 
that a witnesss from the Treasury was so 
badly mis-informed about this legislation. 

Now, I feel that they have misled you. 
Your letter states: 

“We think that flexible authority to vary 
the maximum rates is important. There 
may well be times when a 4½ percent rate is 
too high. We also think it is important that 
this flexible authority be used in a timely 
fashion. We should have the ability to ad- 
just these rates quickly—down as well 
as up—as changing conditions may require.” 

The nineteen Democrats on the House 
Banking and Currency Committee, who voted 
for H.R. 14026, agree that there should be 
flexible authority and it is regrettable that 
the Treasury Department has indicated 
otherwise. H.R. 14026 sets a temporary 414 
percent ceiling on certificates of deposit un- 
der $100,000. But, this bill clearly gives the 
President of the United States authority to 
raise this ceiling at any time on request of 
the Federal Reserve Board. I also want to 
point out that H.R. 14026 leaves the Federal 
Reserve with full authority and flexibility to 
lower interest rates at any time. 

H.R. 14026 gives additional authority on 
interest rates to the President. S. 3687 gives 
more authority to the Federal Reserve Board 
and leaves the Administration’s hands tied 
on the interest rate issue. If there is to be 
flexible authority on interest rates, this au- 
thority should rest with the elected officials 
of the Administration and not with the so- 
called “independent” Federal Reserve Board. 

HR. 14026 plainly puts the Congress on 
record for lower. and lower interest rates. 
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The bill says that the Congress is no longer 
willing to leave the issue of interest rates 
solely to the discretion of the Federal Re- 
serve Board—the agency that created the 
interest rate war last December. As you 
know, Mr. President, the Federal Reserve has 
done nothing for eight long months while 
interest rates have risen to historic highs and 
while such industries as homebuilding have 
all but been crushed. I could never be a 
party to a bill that gives this agency more 
discretion to keep on gouging the American 
public on interest rates. 

Again, let me say that H.R. 14026 sets 
temporary 444% ceiling on consumer cer- 
tificates of deposit and gives the President 
flexible authority to change this ceiling at 
any time. 

As your letter states, we have fought to- 
gether against high interest rates to protect 
the American public. I am convinced that 
the philosophy of low interest rates is firmly 
ingrained in you. And I have no doubt 
about your sincere desires to correct our cur- 
rent monetary crisis. That is the reason, 
Mr. President, That I so regret that the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and his aides have 
taken such a weak attitude and have failed 
so miserably to protect the public interest in 
this area. With your proud record on in- 
terest rates, you deserve a much better break 
that these people have given you. 

This issue, Mr. President, goes beyond the 
specifics of H.R. 14026 vs. S. 3687, and raises 
the basic fundamental question of whether 
or not this Administration and the Demo- 
cratic Congress are for high or low interest 
rates, and whether or not this Administra- 
tion and the Democratic Congress are in 
favor of making the Federal Reserve Board 
responsive to all the American people and not 
to a select few. 

Mr. President, I am not alone in the posi- 
tion I have taken in this matter. Many 
Members of Congress share my views on this 
subject. In addition many outside groups 
have arrived at the same conclusion includ- 
ing, among others, the AFL-CIO, the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders, the 
National Farmers Union, the National Rural 
Electric Cooperative Association, and many 
others. 

We have spent too many years in serving 
the American people, and assisting in creat- 
ing an environment whereby every American 
can lead a decent life and have available to 
him unlimited opportunity to allow at this 
point a monetary situation to develop which 
will undo much of what has been accom- 
plished and will be accomplished under your 
Great Society program. 

Sincerely yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman and 
Members of the House, again I come be- 
fore you and remind you that there are 
three highly important points which I 
will consistently bring to your attention, 
because with so much conversation it is 
hard to keep your eye on the important 
features of the bill that I have intro- 
duced and the important features of the 
bill that Mr. Parman has introduced. 

First of all, I have said that the inter- 
est that is being talked about here is 
interest on savings only and nothing else. 
There is no ceiling asked for in his bill 
about interest that people will have to 
pay. 

Second, we are asked by the Patman 
bill to substitute our opinion for the 
opinion of the responsible agencies for 
our monetary policy. 
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Last, we are asked to take the first step 
to destroy the Federal Reserve by setting 
rates and submit final decisions to the 
President. 

Now, as far as the bill that I have in- 
troduced is concerned, the same bill I 
introduced was introduced in the Senate. 
There is a published report which is a 
most comprehensive publication of the 
hearings in the Senate. 

If you will also look here on the table 
by Chairman PATMAN you will see a bock. 
These are hearings of the committee on 
the House side on banking and currency 
entitled hearings “To Eliminate Unsound 
Competition for Savings and Time De- 
posits.” There are 805 pages in that 
book. We spent 15 days in 1966 going 
over every single problem that is dealt 
with in my bill and on the bill that. the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Parman] 
has authored. So there has been—to 
allay any of the arguments that we 
have not had a hearing on this bill— 
I point out to you, the most comprehen- 
sive, detailed examination of the items 
in my bill. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. While it may be so 
that we on the Banking and Currency 
Committee have not held extensive hear- 
ings on this specific proposal of the 
gentleman from Georgia, is it not true 
that we have received testimony, and 
many, many hours of testimony, on the 
essential differences between the so- 
called Patman bill and that of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? I am referring, of 
course, to the question of the flexibility 
of interest ceilings on deposits versus the 
Patman proposal, which is the rigid 4% 
percent. 

Is it not true that we have received 
testimony from the regulatory agencies 
and the Secretary of the Treasury as 
well as others on this specific situation? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is no ques- 
tion of the fact that the gentleman from 
Ohio is eminently correct. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask my distinguished col- 
league, the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. STEPHENS], a question. 

Through what authority does the Con- 
gress of the United States have to accept 
the advice of the experts that we have 
in the Federal Reserve, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the FDIC, and the others? 

As I sit in this Congress, we are asked 
to pass on legislation by every other 
committee in this Congress. I have seen 
the honorable chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, MENDEL RIVERS, 
and all the other chairmen painted as 
experts, and I am certain they are well 
qualified in their fields. 

Now, why cannot this Congress pass 
on something that is imperative at this 
time to the American people, notwith- 


standing what the so-called experts 
think? 


Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask the 
gentleman from Illinois to get his time 
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from the committee. The Chairman has 
yielded me no time. It comes from the 
other side of the aisle. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Will the gentleman 
answer my question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Well, let me point 
this out to the gentleman. Your ques- 
tion is, What is the nature of the expert 
knowledge that we have asked for? The 
nature of the expert knowledge that we 
have asked for is the knowledge of 
people who spend full time upon the 
problems upon which you and I spend 
only one infinitesimal part of our time. 
You do not have the time. You do not 
have the staff. You do not have the 
knowledge. Ido not have the knowledge. 
Perhaps I should not presume to infer 
that the gentleman himself does not 
have the knowledge, but I know I do not 
have the knowledge to pass upon the 
matters upon which we ask these experts 
to pass. 

Mr. Chairman, let me proceed here for 
a minute in an orderly sort of fashion, 
because I want to get across one or two 
points about the proposals that I have 
made. : 

First of all, we had for years financial 
panics. We had a financial panic in 
1873, we had a panic in 1893, we had a 
panic in 1907. The reason for them was 
that our financial institutions, consist- 
ing almost exclusively of commercial 
banks, had a problem of liquidity. The 
Federal Reserve System was designed to 
give liquidity and flexibility to the bank- 
ing system so that when a bank found 
out that it had committed itself beyond 
its capacity and yet depositors wanted 
their deposits, that the bank did not 
“bust” because it did not have the 
liquidity with which to cover the 
demands. 

We provide the Federal Reserve for 
commercial banks who want to belong to 
it so that they can provide for themselves 
this liquidity. 

We also provide, besides that liquid- 
ity—which is where you get the question 
about discount rates because members 
of the Federal Reserve can come and 
borrow from the Federal Reserve to take 
care of their liquidity problems—we also 
have a requirement for reserves against 
savings deposits to give confidence to 
the people. 

We also have the open-market pur- 
chases and sales by the Federal Reserve 
that help to slow up money on the market 
when they want to shrink the supply of 
money, and put it back into the market 
when they want to expand the supply 
of money. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. - 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman explain the section where the 
Federal Reserve is authorized, the open- 
market committee, to purchase these ob- 
ligations, and what the impact of this 
section would be? 

Mr. STEPHENS. If you will permit 
me, I would prefer to take it in orderly 
fashion. I have each one of these things 
that I have proposed outlined here. And 
if you will let me get to it in order I 
would rather do it that way. 
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Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Now, the problem 
on reserves—we have taken up in this 
bill that I have proposed. We say that 
the Federal Reserve shall have authority 
to require reserves as high as 10 percent 
under certain circumstances. 

Let me show you what that means. 
The Federal Reserve requires a member 
bank to put in reserves for the protection 
of depositors. This reserve consists of 
money or securities, on a ratio basis, for 
every dollar of deposit. We have set that 
previously at 6 percent. We are not 
really changing the law, nor giving any 
new power; we are only telling the Fed- 
eral Reserve that they can go up toa 
specific level that is a little higher, be- 
cause this is authority they have for the 
control of inflation. They can require 
banks to put up a higher reserve. When 
they require banks to put up a higher 
reserve it takes that money out of cir- 
culation. It cuts down to a degree on 
inflationary practice. 

We were asked to do this by all of the 
responsible monetary agencies. As far as 
the open market is concerned, we 
broaden the open market in my proposal. 
The open-market authority will include 
the right of the Federal Reserve to buy 
any U.S. obligation that is a general ob- 
ligation of the United States. They al- 
ready have the power to buy U.S. obliga- 
tions but it is limited to certain specific 
Federal obligations. This would give 
them the power to get into a wider scope. 

Now, this is really not a new power 
here. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
would that include, then, the right of the 
Federal Reserve to operate in the open 
market on home loan bank bond securi- 
ties, and FNMA securities? 

Mr. STEPHENS. This would be my 
understanding. Any obligation that has 
the full faith and credit of the United 
States behind it. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Yes. I understand. 

Mr. STEPHENS. This is not a new 
power; this authority to buy has been 
limited. We are only broadening that 
power. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BROCK. On that particular point 
I would like to ask what effect, if any, 
this will have on the securities market 
on those obligations? What is the pur- 
pose of this? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I feel at the present 
time that it would affect those markets. 
But, if you want to just get an honest 
answer, I am not qualified to answer that 
question as to what its effect would be, 
any more than I am qualified to set the 
interest rates at 4% percent or 5% per- 
cent. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman. 

On that point, is the purpose of this, 
the broadening of the authority of the 
open- market committee, to go into the 
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secondary market—this is-not the pri- 
mary market, but the secondary market, 
if I understand the section correctly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It would be any Fed- 
eral security, and Federal obligation. 

Mr. BROCK: If the gentleman will 
yield further, what is the purpose of the 
title? I do not see that it adds anything 
to the ability of the Federal Reserve to 
handle the monetary problems. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think that it does, 
because it is able to either buy off the 
market these obligations of the Federal 
Government, or to put them on the mar- 
ket by a sale, And that certainly defi- 
nitely has an effect. 

That certainly would have a definite 
effect. Suppose they put them on the 
market ata premium. That would mean 
that people going to buy Federal obliga- 
tions would buy them at a higher rate. 

Mr. BROCK. The gentleman cer- 
tainly does not think that the Federal 
Government could set a higher rate than 
the market rate? 

Mr. STEPHENS. They could certainly 
affect the market by what rates they of- 
fered in the sale of Federal obligations. 

Mr. BROCK. In other words, the in- 
tention would then be that under certain 
circumstances they would shore up the 
secondary market on these obligations? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The intention is to 
give them a fuller flexibility than they 
have now. I should like to go on with 
some of the other points, if you please, 
since my time is limited. That is only 
the second point. 

The third point is that the measure 
would broaden the authority of national 
banks on real estate mortgage loans. 
That is not a new power. I say it would 
broaden “by statute.” There is already 
a regulation that allows national banks 
to make real estate mortgage loans. 

If you object to that, remember that 
we are trying to help the housing people, 
too, besides other people who borrow 
money. We are vitally interested in 
housing, and this is another source for 
mortgage money but it is not a new 
power. 

We would also grant standby power to 
the Federal Home Loan Bank to set max- 
imum rates on accounts of savings and 
loan. associations. That is no different 
from what the other part of my bill asks 
for. The other part of the bill asks for 
that right to be given to the Federal Re- 
serve. The Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board actually has this power now, in 
fact. If a savings and loan association 
wants to borrow money for its liquidity 
purposes from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, it must borrow it at the in- 
terest rates set by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. This is very effective in 
setting the associations’ rates. Just as ef- 
fective as statutory power. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No, I do not have 
any of your time. I have time yielded 
to me by the other side. 

Mr, PATMAN. I will yield you a min- 
‘ute to answer my question, if you will 
yield. _, 

Mr. STEPHENS. All right. I will 
yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. You state that you— 
and I guess you are speaking for the 
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Federal Reserve in this case because it 
is the Federal Reserve bill—want to en- 
courage the homebuilding industry. 
Now, if they wanted to encourage the 
homebuilding industry, why did they 
raise those rates from 4 to 5% percent 
and make it impossible for the home- 
building industry to function? You 
brought the homebuilding industry to a 
grinding stop in this country, and yet 
you say you are trying to help them. 

Mr. STEPHENS. In answer to the 
gentleman’s question, I say I did not 
bring about the halt. I can say, how- 
ever, that the Federal Reserve was seek- 
ing to halt inflation—not the building of 
homes. The crisis in Vietnam and the 
demands of the Armed Forces for tim- 
ber, lumber, building materials, has 
helped to skyrocket the cost of all those 
materials. That pressure has had as 
much to do with the halt in homebuild- 
ing as the attempt of the Federal Re- 
serve to stop inflation. 

I should like to state that my fifth 
point is related to a new power. We 
would grant to the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the Federal 
Reserve authority to establish different 
categories of deposit for the purpose of 
applying maximum interest rate limita- 
tions. 

Mr. Parman’s bill and mine provide 
the same thing as to who should set in- 
terest rates. His bill, however, sets a 
rate. Mine does not. I think the mar- 
ketplace ought to set the interest rate, 
not me. I do not know whether 414 per- 
cent is a realistic interest. This is the 
core of difference between Mr. PATMAN 
and me. I would give them flexible au- 
thority, but we would not tell them what 
the amount shall be. I am not expert 
enough. I do not have the time to do it. 
That is the core of the conflict there. 

And there is one other new power. 
The Federal Reserve, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board under my bill 
would be required before they make any 
interest changes of unilateral nature to 
consult one another. That does not 
mean that they cannot proceed to make 
& unilateral change, after they have con- 
sulted with one another. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. I 
ask the gentleman if he will yield to me. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr.PATMAN. It is only consultative. 
The gentleman has only the FDIC and 
the Federal Reserve and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Corporation. They 
are the ones that are supposed to be 
supervising these different agencies. But 
the gentleman does not have on there 
anybody like an elected person or some- 
one who is appointed by an elected per- 
son who is carrying out his trust, like the 
Secretary of the Treasury or the Council 
of Economic Advisers of the President. 

Why does the gentleman have people 
on there who have a selfish interest, who 
can swap horses among themselves? 
Each one has an ax to grind. Why not 
put someone on to represent the public 
interest, like the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, or the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who ought to be on there because he 
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handles the national bank? The gen- 
tleman is leaving him off. He is just 
having horse swappers who have an ax 
to grind. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield me an additional 
minute so that I may answer that 
question? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield the gentleman 
1 additional minute. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, the 
Federal Reserve Board originally had the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency on it. They were 
removed by the action of the Congress. 
We have seven members of the Federal 
Reserve who are now appointed by the 
elected officers of the people. They are 
appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the U.S. Sen- 
ate. The members of the Home Loan 
Bank Board are appointed by the same 
elected officials. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, in the 
Senate they had 1 day’s hearing, as 
the gentleman suggested. Senator 
Dovuctas was questioning Mr. Barr, the 
Under Secretary of the Treasury: 

Senator Doucias. Do you know what rate 
the Federal Reserve Board has in mind? 

Mr. Barr. No, sir; we do not. 


So they do not know which way it will 
go. They have no idea what the Board 
will do. Of course, they want rates to 
go up. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
1 additional minute. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Missouri. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia what good would the authority 
do to allow the banking trade in their 
maximum home loans to lend 80 per- 
cent and to have maturity to 30 years? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It would create an 
additional source from which people can 
finance their homes. It would make pos- 
sible, more or less, the conventional loans 
which a lot of people make. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Are banks now us- 
ing authority given them, in 1964, of 75 
percent for 25 years? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I think so. It is a 
source of complaint, because one of the 
major banks in my State is now doing 
this. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. If this bill would 
pass—that is, the substitute of the gen- 
tleman—could the gentleman assure the 
Congress that banks will make these 
types of loans available to all segments 
of the economy? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Do you say, would 
I assure this? 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Could the gentle- 
man? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. I cannot assure, 
under any act we pass, that anybody will 
take any action, whether it deals with 
banks or anything. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. There could be no 
more assurance with that than the as- 
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surance that they are really now using 
the authority given them in 1964. 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. I cannot give 
you any more assurance on that, 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
2 additional minutes to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, fol- 
lowing up what has been said by the 
gentlewoman from Missouri, I would sup- 
port the action to strike that section 
from the bill, because I believe they are 
not using the present authority of 75 
percent. 

Is it not a fact that the Patman bill, 
which is before the House at the present 
time, was before the House Banking and 
Currency Committee for a total of 15 
minutes before it was reported? As a 
matter of fact, the 21-day rule was found 
to be faulty because the Patman bill was 
not even germane to his original H.R. 
14026, which prohibited outright certifi- 
cates of deposit. Are not those two 
facts? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe that is cor- 
rect but I do not remember exactly the 
length of time. But I do know we had 
comprehensive hearings on the whole 
topic. As far as debate on this bill par- 
ticularly is concerned, the gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. WIDNALL. It was said before 
that after our committee accepted the 
gentleman’s resolution directing the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board to do something 
within 30 days that they did nothing. Is 
it not a fact that the Fed raised reserve 
requirements to 6 percent on time de- 
posits, and that 6 percent is the maxi- 
mum under present law? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct. 
That was the maximum they could do 
under existing law. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Therefore, that 
brings about a further need for increas- 
ing reserve requirements, as called for 
in the gentleman's bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is exactly the 
answer. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is there anything in 
the gentleman’s substitute which would 
allocate markets among competing fi- 
nancial institutions? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. There is noth- 
ing that would allocate markets. 

Mr. WELTNER. Does the gentleman 
not agree that to provide that one series 
of competing financial institutions shall 
be limited in the interest they can pay, 
whereas other competing institutions are 
unlimited, constitutes an allocation of 
markets by the Congress? 

Mr.STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is there anything in 
the gentleman’s bill which would de- 
termine the return an investor could re- 
ceive based upon his wealth? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No. That is one of 
the main objections I have to the Pat- 
man bill. In the dissenting views of the 
gentleman, of myself, and of the gen- 
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tleman from Michigan [Mr. Topp], that 
is stated. That is in the committee re- 


port. 
Mr. WIDNALL. Mr, Chairman, I yield 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will 
count. l 

Sixty-nine Members are present, not 
@ quorum. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 269] 

Albert Fulton, Tenn. Multer 
Andrews, Fuqua Murphy, N.Y. 

Glenn Garmatz Murray 
Aspinall Gettys O’Konski 
Baring Gilligan O'Neill, Mass. 
Bates Green, Oreg. Ottinger 
Battin Grider Pickle 
Blatnik Griffiths Pike 
Bow Hagan, Ga Powell 
Cabell Hansen, Iowa Rivers, S.C. 
Cameron Hansen, Wash. berts 
Carey Hébert Rogers, Tex 
Celler Herlong Roncalio 
Cohelan er St Germain 
Collier Johnson, Okla. Schisler 
Conyers Jones, Mo, Scott 
Cooley Kee Senner 
Corbett Kelly Shriver 
Craley King, Calif. Sikes 
Curtin King, N.Y. Slack 
Davis, Ga. Kiu Smith, Iowa 
Davis, Wis. Laird Stafford 
Dawson Landrum Thompson, Tex. 
Devine Leggett Toda 
Dickinson Long, La. Toll 
Diggs McCarthy Tupper 
Duncan, Oreg. McMillan Tuten 
Edwards, Martin, Ala Ullman 
Evans, Colo Martin, Mass. Van Deerlin 
Everett Mathias ams 
Evins, Tenn Miller Willis 
Fino Minshall Wilson, Bob 
Fisher Morrison Wilson, 
Fulton, Pa Mosher Charles H 


Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Boran, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
H.R. 14026, and finding itself without a 
quorum, he had directed the roll to be 
called, when 333 Members responded to 
their names, a quorum, and he submitted 
herewith the names of the absentees to 
be spread upon the Journal. 

The Committee resumed its sitting. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. WIDNALL]. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, the 
Patman bill would have the Congress 
set a 414-percent ceiling until August 1, 
1967, on bank time deposits under $100,- 
000. The Congress would be taking this 
action at a time when the Federal Treas- 
ury itself is paying over 5% percent for 
money. 

Only last month the Treasury offered 
a refunding issue of notes due in 1971 
with a 514-percent coupon rate, and that 
issue just 10 days ago was selling in the 
market at a discount of over 2 points, af- 
fording investors a yield of 5.70 percent 
on the investment. 

Even Treasury bills, the highest form 
of short-term investment, are selling at 
prices to yield investors a return of 5.65 
percent—issue due August 31, 1967. 

Right today more than $72 billion of 
direct U.S. Government obligations are 
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selling at discounts in the market to af - 


ford investors interest returns of over 


5 % percent. 

Further, if the investor wants to buy 
U.S. agency issues such as obligations of 
the home loan banks, Fannie Mae, or 
Federal land banks, there are more than 
$5.3 billion of these issues selling in the 
market to yield investors more than 6 
percent. 

For Congress to clamp a 4%2-percent 
ceiling on bank time deposits in a 5 
to 6-percent Government securities 
market simply will drain deposits 
from banks into the Government securi- 
ties market. And the same thing will 
happen with savings institutions whether 
or not the Home Loan Bank Board exer- 
cises permissive authority to invoke divi- 
dend controls over savings and loan asso- 
ciations, because any such ceiling set 
would not be competitive with yields 
freely obtainable in the Government 
securities market. 

Such shifts in funds already are in evi- 
dence. A June 30, 1966, release of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
comments on the volume and composi- 
tion of individuals’ savings, in the first 
quarter of 1966. I quote from that 
release: 

Individuals saved $6 billion in financial 
form during the first quarter of 1966 accord- 
ing to estimates made public today by the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. This 
was about the same amount of saying as in 
the first and second quarters of last year. 
Although personal income after taxes has 
increased substantially over this period, the 
rise was offset by increased consumer 
expenditures. 

While the amount of saving was un- 
changed from a year ago, a marked c 
occurred in the composition of individuals’ 
financial saving. There was a slowing down 
in the growth of savings deposits at banks 
and savings and loan associations, and a 
sharp reduction in holdings of currency and 
demand deposits. In contrast, individuals 
acquired the largest amount of U.S. Govern- 
ment and agency issues in any quarter of the 
post-war period, reflecting the highest yields 
available in many years. Individuals also 
made record net purchases of inyestment 
company ‘issues, but continued their sizable 
liquidation of other common and preferred 
stockholdings. 

Individuals’ ownership of U.S. Government 
and Federal agency issues rose by 63.9 billion 
during the first quarter. 


Since the first quarter, of course, inter- 
est returns on U.S. Government and Fed- 
eral agency issues have moved sharply 
higher. Were more current figures avail- 


able, they undoubtedly would show an 


acceleration of this shift of individuals’ 
savings to the high-yielding Government 
and Federal agency issues. 

Should the Patman bill pass with its 
414-percent ceiling on time deposits, the 
administration would be put on the spot. 
The hot potato would be passed to the 
President. The President would have 
two alternatives—veto the bill or im- 
mediately approve an increase in the 
4% -percent rate on bank time deposits. 
Inaction by the President —if he signed 
the bill—would cause such a massive 
shift in funds from financial institutions 
as to probably provoke a monetary crisis. 
In either event the President would be 
the fall guy for higher interest rates. 
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A vote for the Patman bill would be 
contrary to the action of this House 
only yesterday when it unanimously 
passed House Joint Resolution 1217, re- 
moving the 6-percent maximum interest 


rate that the Federal intermediate credit 


banks can pay on their debentures. The 
distinguished chairman of the Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee as well as the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee each pleaded with the 
Members of this body to pass that ad- 
ministration measure. They warned 
that if the 6-percent ceiling was not re- 
moved, the Federal intermediate credit 
banks might not be able to refinance the 
$300 million maturity due in October. 

The chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee said: 

When these debentures come due they 
must be paid. It would be catastrophic if 
they were not paid. 


I ask, how can the Members of this 
House now vote to impose a 44-percent 
ceiling on bank time deposits when only 
yesterday they voted to permit a Fed- 
eral Government agency to finance at an 
interest rate above 6 percent? 

I am supporting the Stephens substi- 
tute and urge its adoption. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentlewoman from 
Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN]. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Chairman, 
monetary matters, unfortunately and 
invariably, become entangled in what 
President Roosevelt used to call the 
gobbledygock of Washington. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the issue is not as 
involved as all the technical experts 
would like to have us believe. I hope 
that this afternoon the House will lay 
aside its predilections to become involved 
in technical arguments over monetary 
affairs and really get down to the cold, 
hard facts of the high-interest situation 
facing the country today. Let us forgo 
the involved, complex monetary argu- 
ments long enough to give some attention 
to the person who is really most con- 
cerned about this situation—the Amer- 
ican consumer. 

H.R. 14026 is a very simple measure. 
It is a bill to lower interest rates. Itis as 
simple as that. If you are for lower 
interest rates, then here is your chance 
to vote your conviction. 

This bill was considered long and hard 
by your Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee. It was finally approved on a vote 
of 19 to 9. Through the hard work and 
the fighting spirit of Chairman PATMAN, 
we have been able to get this bill to the 
floor today. It is your opportunity to 
cast a vote for low interest rates. 

The Congress will make a critical judg- 
ment today. It will decide whether or 
not it feels that interest rates are too 
high. If it decides that interest rates 
are indeed unnecessarily high, then we 
will see an overwhelming vote for H.R. 
14026.. If, in your wisdom, my col- 
leagues, you decide that interest rates are 
at a proper level and monetary affairs 
are in good order, then you will vote for 
some other bill, or do nothing. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 


has brought this bill to the floor with 
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a strong recommendation that it be ap- 
proved. It is now your decision. 

Many Members have risen on this floor 
in recent weeks to talk about high prices. 
The talk about prices seems to increase 
as we get closer to November. To the 
people sincerely concerned about high 
prices, I suggest that H.R. 14026 is their 
kind of bill. 


High interest rates take money out of 
the pockets of the wage earner and the 
consumer just the same as do high prices. 
In fact, no other item affects so many 
consumers as the price of money. 

Money is the one item that every con- 
sumer must have to live. When the 
price of steak goes up, it may be possible 
for the housewife to switch to some 
cheaper cut of meat. And when an 
automobile manufacturer raises his 
prices, it is possible for the consumer 
to buy a different make or do without a 
new car. But there is no choice about 
money. The moneylenders dole out this 
essential commodity on a take-it-or- 
leave-it basis, at ever-increasing rates. 

When we talk about holding down the 
cost of living, we must start with the cost 
of money. The high cost of money is 
reflected in every product in the economy. 
When interest rates go up, it adds to 
the cost of a suit of clothes, a pair of 
shoes, an automobile, a house. In short, 
every single item is affected. And, of 
course, the low income and the moderate 
income family usually must borrow 
money either directly from a lending in- 
stitution or through installment pur- 
chases. So, the impact on the living 
costs of this group is tremendous when- 
ever there is an upward push on interest 
rates. 

This year, the American public will 
pay about $125 billion for interest. On 
a per capita basis, this means that every 
man, women, and child will be paying 
more than $500 in interest charges. 
These figures were taken from the Joint 
Economic hearing of last December 
concerning certificates of deposit. 

The importance of these interest 
charges has grown rapidly for the aver- 
age consumer. Consumer credit—mostly 
installment buying—has today risen to 
a total figure of $90 billion. 

The burden of this debt falls most 
heavily on the lower and middle income 
families. One-half, or 4 million of the 
8 million American families with in- 
comes of between $3,000 and $5,000 per 
year, have some kind of installment 
debt, and 18 percent of these families 
have installment credit payments of 
over 20 percent of their entire income. 
The average family with an income of 
between $3,000 and $5,000 a year, having 
an installment debt, owed $545 in 1964. 
This represents between 10.9 percent 
and 18 percent of the family’s disposable 
income. As you go up the income lad- 
der the average debt per family also 
rises. 

Of course, thousands of these families 
also are paying interest on other types of 
loans, particularly for real estate. Here, 
in the home mortgage market, rising in- 
_ terest rates take a tremendous toll. 

Today, the homeowner pays $23,168 in 
interest on a $20,000, 30-year loan. This 
means that the interest on the money 
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is worth more than the lumber, the glass, 
the plumbing, the labor, and everything 
else that goes into building a house. 

A 1-percent increase in interest rates 
adds $4,734 interest costs on a $20,000 
loan over 30 years. The national median 
income is only $4,600. This means that 
many Americans actually have to work 
a full year just to pay the added interest 
costs on a home. 

Mr, Chairman, the Congress is charged 
with the responsibility of correcting sit- 
uations such as this. When high interest 
rates start ripping apart the economy 
we have not only a right but a distinct 
duty to act. 

This is not the time to pass the buck, 
it is the time to act. 

Mr. Chairman, there are those who 
will today propose that the Congress give 
the Federal Reserve Board more and 
broader authority on interest rates. In 
light of the recent mistakes of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, this seems a very fool- 
hardy step. No, we cannot meet our 
responsibility by handing more authority 
to the Federal Reserve. 

I do not want to talk about the his- 
torical implications of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. I am not too interested in 
what they did in 1913, or 1933, or 1951. 
But, I am very interested in what they 
are doing to the economy today. 

Few on either side of the aisle would 
claim that the Federal Reserve Board 
did did not make extremely serious 
errors and miscalculations when it 
raised interest rates last December. The 
Federal Reserve Board contended at 
that time that it was raising interest 
rates to stabilize prices and to slow down 
such things as plant expansion. If these 
indeed were its goals, it is now obvious 
that the Federal Reserve missed the 
mark by several country miles. 

The Federal Reserve did nothing 
about inflation. It just raised interest 
rates and made it more costly for the 
consumer. It made it harder for the 
average citizen to buy such a basic 
American commodity as a house. It dis- 
rupted large segments of the economy. 
The Federal Reserve’s December action 
benefited virtually no one outside of a 
very, very select few. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, H.R. 14026 is a 
bill for low interest rates. It is a bill 
designed to correct some of the gross 
mistakes of the Federal Reserve Board. 
We have a clear-cut issue here today and 
I hope that this House will act in the 
public interest. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Brock]. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

I cannot help responding after hearing 
the chairman talk about interest rates 
and their cost to the American taxpayer. 

There is no question that the Federal 
debt has cost every American taxpayer 
an enormous amount of money. If you 
want to just allocate the annual interest 
alone to every American citizen in this 
country, man, woman, and child, it costs 
each some $60 a year. 

However, I would remind the chairman 
of the committee that it is not interest 
rates that create debt, it is excessive 
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spending at the Federal level. It is due 


to the abnegation of responsibility on the 


part of this administration and those 
Members of Congress who support its ex- 
cesses which have created the interest 
problem that is now facing the American 
taxpayer, not interest rates, but irre- 
sponsibility—a refusal to curtail polit- 
ical spending in a time of full prosperity, 
full production, and full employment. 
You see, Mr. Chairman; if we had no 
excessive spending, we would have no 
debt. If we had no debt, we certainly 
would have no interest burden. 

When he talks about the fact that 
we had low interest rates and we saved 
the American taxpayers all this money 
back in World War II and afterward, he 
does not tell you about the other side of 
the coin. The other side of the coin is 
that we had to live during those years 
with wage and price controls—total con- 
trols over every segment of this economy 
necessitated by the inflationary pres- 
sures engendered. Thus, legislated in- 
terest rates, below the supply and de- 
mand requirements of the open market, 
carried with them controls in order to 
Keep inflation from destroying this coun- 

ry. 

If we are to put a ceiling on interest 
rates today we can create the same type 
of inflationary spiral that can destroy 
the economy of this country. 

He does not say that one of the real 
problems we have is a shortage of money. 
One of the reasons why homebuilders 
are having trouble getting money is be- 
cause they are having to compete with 
the Federal Government for these funds, 
when the Federal Government goes out 
to get short-term money on the open 
market. Then the Treasury is forced 
into short-term markets because this 
Congress, in its so-called wisdom, put a 
limit on long-term Federal debt of 414 
percent. This means that when people 
will not buy long-term obligations of the 
Government at 4% percent, and they 
will not today, the Treasury has to go 
out into the open market competing with 
the small buyer, the small businessman, 
the small homeowner, the small builder, 
for funds at a much higher interest rate. 

As a matter of fact, the chairman of 
the committee has supported many high 
interest bills this year. For example, he 
supported the participation sales bill 
which, in fact, forces us to pay up to 534 
percent interest currently for obliga- 
tions of the Federal Government. 

We talk about limiting interest rates 
to 444 percent, but it is always someone 
else on the other side of the street who 
must carry the burden. It is never the 
Congress; it is never the administration; 
it is never the people in Washington. 
Why must it be someone else who will 
have to carry the load of this country? 

Such shifting of the load of respon- 
sibility is typical of the attitude of this 
administration, I think, when they blame 
the housewife, the farmer, the business- 
man, and the union worker for inflation. 
In fact, a great bulk of it is created by 
the deficit financing of a Congress that 
is bent, apparently, upon reelection. 

It seems to me that we ought to re- 
member that just yesterday, this House 
passed unanimously a bill removing the 
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6 percent ceiling on obligations of Fed- 
eral intermediate credit banks, and ap- 
parently the chairman of the committee 
did not see fit to oppose that bill. It was 
requested by the administration. 

I think it is time that we got our facts 
straight. I think it is time that we ac- 
cepted some of the responsibility for the 
problems of the homeowners, the home- 
builders, the housewives, the consumers 
and the taxpayers in this country. They 
carry enough of a burden—let us not 
also shift to them the blame. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Is it not also 
true that the 414-percent interest rate 
which is paid to the small saver discrimi- 
nates against the small saver as com- 
pared with the larger depositor, as far 
as certificates of deposit are concerned? 

Mr. BROCK. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. In fact, this has been the 
posture of many so-called low interest 
advocates for a long time. Look at the 
savings certificates that your children 
and mine can buy at the bank, the $25 
savings certificates. What do they re- 
ceive on a series E bond? Four and one- 
eighth percent. But if a person has 
$5,000, $10,000, or $15,000, what can 
he do? He can go out and buy partici- 
pation certificates at 534 percent. No 
children I know have that amount. In 
fact, most people do not have $5,000 or 
$10,000 to put into these large issues of 
securities. In this bill we go even beyond 
$5,000 and say, “That is not enough 
either. Now you must have $100,000 to 
get the high interest rate.” 

I question the justification for that. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Is there any 
money in this bill or in the substitute 
bill which would increase the amount of 
money for mortgages or for new con- 
struction, and where is it found if it is 
in there? 

Mr. BROCK. There is absolutely 
nothing in this bill which, in my opinion, 
would increase the amount of money for 
homebuilding or for construction in any 
sense of the word. 

I want to ask the gentleman from 
Georgia about one phase of his bill. In 
his substitute bill there is a proviso al- 
lowing banks to get into conventional 
mortgages up to 80 percent of equity for 
30 years. I would ask the gentleman 
from Georgia if he might respond to this 
question: On what basis is this provision 
included in the bill? I do not recall any 
hearings whatsoever on this particular 
approach to the problem. Would it not, 
in fact, put the banks into direct open 
competition with savings and loans, 
which we have legislatively for years 
protected with tax privileges and special 
protections so that they could specialize 
in order to assist the homeowners and 
the homebuilders in this country? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCE. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 
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Mr. STEPHENS. The regulations for 
national banks gives them the authority 
to go into the real estate mortgage loan 
business. They have had this authority 
for quite a good while. As I pointed out, 
the bill would make that authority a 
statutory authority rather than by the 
regulations that now exist. They al- 
ready have the authority to go into the 
real estate mortgage loans. 

Mr. BROCK. But the gentleman will 
admit that under the regulatory author- 
ity the Federal Reserve has not seen fit 
to allow the banks to go into this area 
to that degree, and I think probably part 
of their justification is that. the savings 
and loans have had special protection 
under the law. We have tried to give 
them special incentives to assist in our 
homebuilding industry. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. We have tried to 
give them special incentives. That is 
correct. 

Mr. BROCK. If the gentleman’s sec- 
tion in this bill is adopted by this Con- 
gress, would he then in turn support 
legislation, which I am sure would be 
offered by the savings and loans—since 
the banks are coming into competition 
with them—to allow them to come into 
competition with the banks on short- 
term loans and installment credits and 
so forth? 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman 
will yield further, I will repeat that they 
can already do this without special 
statutory authority. I am talking about 
the banks. 

Mr. BROCK. If the gentleman wants 
to open the door for the banks to com- 
pete with the savings and loan associa- 
tions, would he be willing to open the 
door for the savings and loan associa- 
tions to compete with the banks? Or 
is this to be a one-sided proposition? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I have no legisla- 
tion to introduce on that point. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
think the gentleman has put his finger on 
a point that is very pertinent. In the so- 
called Stephens bill, we are opening up 
higher appraisals and longer term loans 
for banks. Banks are already depart- 
ment store finance institutions. They 
operate in a number of different fields: 
personal loans, automobile loans, com- 
mercial loans of all types, including home 
loans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Chairman, 
I yield the gentleman 5 additional min- 
utes. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. If the gentleman 
will yield further, now it has been sug- 
gested for a long time, in order to 
strengthen the savings and loan institu- 
tions and give them a diversity of choices 
in the market, that they be given wider 
functions. The gentleman asked a very 
pertinent question. Is this a bankers’ bill 
alone, or is this looking at the whole 
economy? 

I am glad the gentleman brought that 
point to the attention of the Members. 
I believe something should be done along 
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the line of making this a fair bill, if we 
are going to vote for it. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman 
for his contribution. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a minute? 

Mr. BROCK. Iyield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman would like to introduce a 
motion to have that taken out, I would 
not object to having it taken out. 

Mr. BROCK. Iintend to do so. I ap- 
preciate the gentleman's assurances very 


much. I believe we would be taking a 


dangerous step without that. 

The only other question I had about 
the bill of the gentleman from Georgia 
was on the secondary operations in non- 
U.S. Government securities, such as 
FNMA debentures. I think we might di- 
rect our attention to that after the gen- 
eral debate. 

In essence, Mr. Chairman, what I have 
tried to say today is that I believe the bill 
of the chairman of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, limiting certificates of 
deposit to 4.5 percent, could drive money 
out of the home building industry. I be- 
lieve it could create serious imbalances in 
our monetary system. By and large, 
with the exception of the two items I 
mentioned, I support the substitute of 
the gentleman from Georgia, and I ap- 
preciate the fact that he has sponsored 
it. I support him in that effort. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, could the gentleman advise me, if 
it is his best judgment, why either one 
of the bills will provide funds for the 
homebuilding industry? 

Mr. BROCK. Let us make this abund- 
antly clear. There are no funds in this 
bill whatsoever for the homebuilding 
industry or anyone else. There are no 
new funds createa either legislatively or 
indirectly by this bill, either the Patman 
bill, so-called, or the substitute offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. As I under- 
stand the gentleman’s point made ear- 
lier, relating to the savings and loan in- 
stitutions, certainly it is the objective 
of the gentleman that they should be 
certain of their ability to function in the 
matter for which they were set up ba- 
sically—to offer savings opportunities for 
people and home loans for the building 
industry, which is so important a part 
of our economy. 

Mr. BROCK. Yes. They are a highly 
important segment of the economy and I 
do not believe we can treat this industry 
lightly. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Unless the 
amendment of the gentleman were to 
carry, the savings and loan operations 
throughout the country, chartered at the 
national level, would be in jeopardy. 

Mr. BROCK., I believe so. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. I believe the 
House should support the gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr. BROCK. I appreciate the gentle- 
man’s comments very much. 
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Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. VANIK. Would the Patman legis- 
lation be more acceptable to the gentle- 
man if the $100,000 limitation were re- 
moved, as is contemplated when we get 
to that portion of the bill? 

Mr. BROCK. My objections would be 
reduced. My primary concern is with 
a mandatory statutory ceiling which is 
inflexible, which does not refiect current 
or future economic conditions. I believe 
the real heart and soul of the Patman 
bill is the 4% -percent ceiling; which 
would tie the hands of our monetary offi- 
cials in responding to the needs of the 
people of the country. 

Mr: WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

‘Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from A 

Mr. WELTNER. So long as we are 
considering what the gentleman would 
accept, would the gentleman be any more 
inclined toward support of H.R. 14026 
if section 2, setting forth the limitation, 
were stricken in its entirety? 

Mr. BROCK. Yes, I would. 

Mr. WELTNER. I take it the gentle- 
man agrees, then, we should not, by leg- 
islative enactment, allocate markets 
among competing financial institutions 
by depressing the rates payable by one 
and leaving untrammeled the rates pay- 
able by another. 

Mr. BROCK. I agree strongly with 
the gentleman’s statement. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr, Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BAR- 
RETT]. 

Mr. BARRETT. : Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of H.R. 14026, the bill to place 
temporary ceilings on the interest rates 
which insured banks could pay on cer- 
tain types of time deposits. 

This bill, Mr. Chairman, is the product 
of months of work on the part of the 
Banking Committee and its recommen- 
dations reflect our deep concern over the 
chaotic interest rate situation and the 
harmful rate war which has developed 
between savings institutions over the 
past 6 months or more. It reflects our 
deep concern over the heavy upward 
Pressures which have developed on in- 
terest rates and the consequent damag- 
ing effects upon homebuilding and upon 
small businesses and small borrowers. 

This bill before the House, Mr. Chair- 
man, seeks to remedy a crisis situation 
which was the inevitable result of the 
incredibly unwise action of the Board 
last December when it issued an open 
invitation for a rate war between lend- 
ing institutions by permitting commer- 
cial banks to increase from 4% percent 
all the way to 5½ percent the interest 
rate which can be paid on certificates of 
deposit. We were told at the time that 
this in no way indicated that the Fed 
expected banks to pay 514-percent inter- 
est on these deposits but rather it was 
supposed to be a statesmanlike setting of 
a lofty ceiling below which competitive 
forces would establish the interest rate 
payable at some lower level. At the time, 
many of us on the Banking Committee 
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warned that the action was sheer eco- 
nomic folly and that it was inevitable 
that banks would continue to pay higher 
and higher rates and soon would be pay- 
ing 5% percent on certificates of deposit. 
Events have shown that we were correct 
and that the Federal Reserve Board was 
wrong. 

If the only issue was to prove whose 
analysis of the economic consequences 
of the Fed’s action last December was 
correct, Mr. Chairman, we would have 
no particular concern. Unfortunately, 
the inevitable repercussions were most 
serious and the brunt of the impact fell 
upon home mortgage lending institutions 
and thus upon home buyers and the 
home-building industry. Predominately 
mortgage lending institutions such as 
savings and loan associations and mutual 
savings banks, because of the restricted 
areas in which they can invest, were 
placed at a severe handicap and began to 
suffer an outflow of savings funds. This 
has led to the mortgage credit crisis in 
which we now fill a depressed homebuild- 
ing industry—a disturbing phenomenon 
in the midst of an overall economy of un- 
paralleled prosperity. 

it is obvious, Mr. Chairman, that we 
can no longer leave to the discretion of 
the Federal Reserve Board the decision- 
making power on such an essential mat- 
ter. They have been tried and found 
wanting. The committee has been forced 
to the conclusion that the Congress must 
intervene and restore sanity to the inter- 
est rate structure and the relationship 
between the interest rates and dividend 
rates paid by the various types of lending 
institutions. 

The bill would do this by placing a 
flat ceiling of 4% percent on time de- 
posits below $100,000 for insured banks. 
There are those that make the argument 
that this discriminates against the small 
Saver. I cannot agree. Those small and 
some not so small savers, who are sensi- 
tive to interest rate differentials could 
place their funds in savings and loan 
associations where they could receive up 
to 5 percent or more. This would have 
the highly desirable effect of making 
funds ayailable for home loans. 

The bill would give discretionary au- 
thority to the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board to place temporary ceilings on 
dividends paid by insured savings and 
loan associations. Presumably, the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board would es- 
tablish a higher differential for savings 
and loan associations which would be in 
Keeping with the normal historic rela- 
tionship between bank interest rates and 
Savings and loan dividend rates. I 
would have preferred, Mr. Chairman, if 
the bill placed a statutory differential 
for savings and loan associations one- 
half of 1 percent higher than banks; 
that is, 5 percent, because I think that a 
one-half of 1 percent differential is nec- 
essary to preserve a competitive relation 
since commercial banks have advantages 
not available to savings and loans, such 
as checking facilities and virtually un- 
limited loan facilities. I should add, Mr. 
Chairman, a bill I introduced on this 
point would have permitted an addi- 
tional one-quarter percent; that is, 5% 
percent maximum in areas such as the 
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west coast, where the dividend has his- 
torically been higher than the national 
average. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a famous 
statement that “war is much too impor- 
tant to be left entirely to the generals“ 
and I think we can make a parallel 
statement that our national policy on 
interest rates and interest differentials 
between various types of institutions is 
too important to be left to an agency like 
the Federal Reserve Board which, with 
its independence, does not share the re- 
sponsibilities of our elected Chief Execu- 
tive and, understandably, has a built-in 
bias in favor of the commercial banks 
which make up its system. Mr. Chair- 
man, the combination of both wrong 
policies at certain times and the timid 
failure to act at other times on the part 
of the Federal Reserve Board, has forced 
the Congress to take action in this vital 
matter, and I am proud that our com- 
mittee has brought a bill to the floor 
which will restore some sanity on the 
interest rate differential question and I 
urge my colleagues on both sides of the 
aisle to give the bill their wholehearted 
support. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Topp]. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today, which I have followed 
from the earliest discussions in my com- 
mittee, and which I did not support in 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
is deeply intertwined with the problems 
of inflation and our prosperous economy. 
The bill is promoted as a means of re- 
ducing interest rates, which it will do for 
the small sayer; but it fails to assist the 
small borrower in reducing the rate of 
interest on the loan he may need, or to 
reduce the tightness of money. Conse- 
quently, I do not believe the bill will 
achieve its stated purpose, and must re- 
Spectfully disagree with the majority of 
the committee who support it. 

Let me discuss the so-called tight- 
money, high-interest-rate problem in 
perspective. We hear a lot said about 
the problem, and will probably hear a 
lot more about it before November. 
Much of what will be said may not be 
accurate and may not take into consider- 
ation all the aspects of the inflationary 
pressures in our economy. First of all, 
I want to point out that over a year ago I 
Was concerned with the building up of 
inflationary pressures in our economy, 
and supported and advocated both con- 
troversial and potentially unpopular 
remedies—because any remedy for in- 
flation is going to be unpopular with 
somebody or some group. So I rose on 
this floor on the issue of inflation, early, 
and have discussed it often. 

Inflation is serious, but so far it has 
not become a calamity. It may become 
so. This is why we must put the prob- 
lem in perspective. Let me point out 
that after adjustment for price increases, 
income per person after payment of all 
taxes is up 17.6 percent since 1960. 
Corporate profits have increased over 50 
percent. The increase in our national 
income since 1960 is as much as our en- 
tire economy produced annually in the 
midthirties. The administrative budget 
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deficit has declined from 0.77 percent of 
the national product in 1961 to an esti- 
mated 0.32 percent of the national prod- 
uct in 1966—or, in other words, the defi- 
cit now amounts to 3 cents for every 
$10 of income. The deficit of about 2.5 
billion in the President’s budget must 
be compared with that of 12.5 billion in 
1959. 

The unemployment rate of married 
men is one-half that of 1960—now the 
lowest in our history. It compares with 
an unemployment rate of 5.1 percent 
among married men in 1958, which was 
when we had inflation and unemploy- 
ment, rather than inflation and full 
employment. 

So in spite of our justified concern 
with the recent increase in the cost of 
living, this country’s economy, as a 
whole, is doing exceptionally well. We 
have much more to be proud of, and to 
be thankful for, than we have to com- 
plain about. Nevertheless, we must be 
prudent, think to the future, and take 
actions which may hurt a little now if 
they are needed to continue our pros- 
perity; for inflation can create false 
prosperity. 

This gets to the heart of the problem: 
How to maintain full employment with- 
out inflation; how to provide economic 
opportunity, growth of real income, and 
a flexible, free economy without the hid- 
den and unequal tax of inflation, and 
without Government controls and price 
setting. 

There are three broad interrelated 
areas in which Government policy con- 
tributes to this objective: First, the pres- 
ervation of competition, which was why 
I was engaged in trying to hold the line 
on the antitrust laws; second, monetary 
policy, determined under our system by 
the Federal Reserve Board and other 
Government agencies; and third, fiscal 
policy, which consists of the relation be- 
tween governmental expenditures and 
receipts, 

The reason we are concerned with 
monetary policy today—tight money and 
high interest rates—is because we have 
not taken strong enough action in the fis- 
cal policy area. Our policy mix is overly 
weighted at the monetary end—and 
thereby causing serious inconveniences 
and hardship, particularly to the home- 
building industry. I have supported po- 
tentially unpopular actions in the area 
of fiscal policy—including suspension of 
the 7-percent investment tax credit, and 
specific reductions in appropriations 
which would more than offset the current 
deficit; I hope that such fiscal policy 
measures would allow the Federal Re- 
serve Board to loosen up its monetary 
policy. 

But the Congress has not taken suf- 
ficient fiscal policy action to ward off in- 
flation. Monetary policy is the restraint 
holding back inflation. If we loosen this, 
the lid will be off on price increases. In 
my opinion, the chances of getting into 
a superboom-bust cycle will be in- 
creased. And this must be avoided at all 
costs. 

Since it is late in the day, I will not 
burden my colleagues with all my 
thoughts. But it is fair to ask, since I 
object. to the committee bill, what posi- 
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tive actions I support. In the first place, 
I strongly support the fiscal policy ac- 
tions indicated above. In the second 
place, I support the proposed substitute 
bill, if amended, which will give the 
Federal Reserve added flexibility in its 
monetary policy, and which will allow it 
to reduce the impact of its present tight 
money policy upon the homebuilding in- 
dustry, and upon some of our financial 
institutions. In my opinion, these pro- 
posals will promote the goal of full em- 
ployment with stable prices, whereas the 
committee bill will not. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. VANIK]. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, I support 
the Patman bill with the Minish amend- 
ment which makes all certificates of de- 
posit subject to a 4½ percent ceiling. 

Our considerations today are directed 
to the sharp escalation of interest rates 
which are rising unreasonably to the 
detriment of our national economy. Al- 
most $30 billion have shifted from invest- 
ment in passbook savings accounts, cor- 
poration bonds, and the Federal bonds 
into certificates of deposit. 

Is our economy secure enough to per- 
mit $30 billion in shifting demand money 
to flow wantonly to the highest bidder? 
Can we assume that the movement of 
funds in such a dimension would be of no 
effect upon all the rest of the Nation? 

Historically, the passbook depositor of 
savings is the long-range depositor. He 
saves for the rainy day. Is there eco- 
nomic justice or sense in paying a higher 
interest to volatile short-term savings 
than is being paid to the long-term pass- 
book depositors who save for the future? 

It is reported reliably that the passage 
of legislation restricting the interest 
rate on certificates of deposit would force 
most of these resources into Federal 
bonds. I can think of no more desirable 
effect. 

The record shows clearly that the dis- 
tended spending and borrowing currently 
underway is not spending for consumer 
goods, automobiles, or houses. The reck- 
less and risky area of spending is in the 
business sector. If this expansion should 
prove to be excessive or ill timed, the 
fault must rest with the financial sector 
of our economy which seems to insist on 
this freedom to err. 

If our purpose is to bring interest rates 
down and to provide for lending and bor- 
rowing on a more prudent basis, I do not 
know how this can be achieved by the 
Stephens substitute which passes the 
gauntlet back to the Federal Reserve 
Board which tossed it to Congress. 

Congress must make a frontal attack 
on the problem. The amended Patman 
bill is our best tool. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
15 minutes to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss]. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, just a 
few minutes ago we listened to a good- 
natured colloquy between the distin- 
guished chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from Texas, and our friend, 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
STEPHENS]; as to whether the President of 


the United States was for the Patman 


version or for the Stephens version. 
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I recall an important wedding cere- 
mony at the White House just a few 
weeks ago. One of the most charming 
parts of the ceremony was the action by 
the President’s daughter in standing on 
the south balcony and tossing her bou- 
quet to one of the bridesmaids. 

It almost looked this afternoon as if 
the President were envisioned as tossing 
a bouquet, entitled “The President’s In- 
terest Rate Bill,” and that the gentleman 
from Texas and the gentleman from 
Georgia were scampering across the 
greensward to see who could pick it up. 
Iam not sure, after listening to the testi- 
mony, who did pick it up or whether the 
bouquet even was tossed. 

What seems to me important is that we 
are doing what we are doing, which is to 
address ourselves to the merits of the 
bill. It is not going to be possible for 
anyone who wants to be a rubberstamp 
or a yes-man to be such, because it is not 
clear at all to me that the President has 
a position on the controversy before us. 

Let me run through what the bill will 
do, and then I shall be happy to yield to 
anyone who has a question to ask. 

The main section of the Patman bill, 
as has been said, would reduce the in- 
terest rate on CD's under $100,000 to 444 
percent, with certain provisos which I 
will come back to. This is the central 
portion of the bill, which is directed at 
an acute problem of the economy today, 
the ironic fact that whereas throughout 
the economy generally and particularly 
in heavy industry we have, happily, a 
very low unemployment rate, in some 
cases something like 2 percent of the 
work force, in the vital homebuilding in- 
dustry, because of the absence of credit, 
we have something like 9 percent un- 
employment and great resources which, 
if they could be put to work, could 
markedly grapple with the inflationary 
problems of this Nation. 

So the question which both Mr, PATMAN 
and Mr. STEPHENS address themselves to 
is, how can we reallocate the Nation’s 
credit resources so as to help out in this 
credit squeeze on the homebuilding in- 
dustry and incidentally on its leading 
financial intermediary, the savings and 
loan associations. 

The second feature of the Patman 
bill—and from here on out the Patman 
and the Stephens bills are substantially 
identical—would give the Home Loan 
Bank the authority to regulate, if it 
deems it advisable, the maximum pay- 
ments on deposits paid by savings and 
loans for 1 year, that is, until August 1, 
1967. The point of that is what is sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
It was deemed unfair just to regulate 
banks without providing related regula: 
tion of the savings and loans. 

The third point would give the Federal 
Reserve Board discretion in its action to 
differentiate between deposits based upon 
size, maturity, geography, and any other 
reasonable. classification—the flexibility 
which I believe is necessary. 

Fourth, it would give to the Federal 
Reserve Board the opportunity to raise 
reserve requirements on certificates of 
deposit from their present 6 percent ceil- 
ing to 10 percent. If this power is given 
and if the Fed exercises it, it would have 
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a wholesome anti-inflationary influence, 
I believe, because the fact is that these 
certificates of deposit are a particularly 
volatile, high-velocity form of money, 
two or three times as velocity laden as 
regular demand deposits. 

A fifth provision of the bill would do 
what has long been needed to be done. 
It would require the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Fed and other agencies 
to confer and consult with each other in 
writing before they make changes in the 
Nation's monetary rates. 

The sixth important point of both 
bills is that the Fed would be authorized 
to buy paper of the Home Loan Bank 
Board and of the FNMA, Without in 
any way managing the money supply 
in an inflationary way, the Fed under 
this could, let us say, sell Treasury bills 
and buy long- or short-term Home Loan 
Bank or FNMA paper and thus bring 
new money into the homebuilding in- 
dustry, some directly and some through 
the intermediation of the savings and 
loans. 

Now I want to get back to the main 
Patman version section, the 4% -percent 
section, 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. The gentleman 
brought up two very good points, I think, 
points 5 and 6, I believe he calls them, 
now both in the Patman bill but not in 
the Stephens bill. I am concerned about 
what is going to happen in the way of 
parliamentary procedure. I would hope 
that in the perfection of the Stephens 
bill, if we are finally faced with voting 
on it and if the Stephens bill as amended 
should be adopted, I would hope that the 
gentleman would be prepared to offer 
amendments which are clearly within 
the public interest, it seems to me, to 
the Stephens bill. The raising of re- 
serves from 6 to 10 percent would have 
a very salutary effect, I think. 

Mr. REUSS. I would say to the gen- 
tleman from California that this fea- 
ture is in the Stephens bill. I believe 
everything which I attributed to the 
Stephens bill is in fact in it. However, 
the gentleman makes a good poini, and 
I will certainly make it my business to 
review those portions of the bill of- 
fered by the gentleman from Georgia 
LMr. STEPHENS] and be prepared to offer 
amendmenis. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I hope that in the 
amending process they can be offered, 
because, for instance, let me ask the 
gentleman this question: It has been tra- 
ditional since the savings and loan as- 
sociations were established to give them 
a rate differential. In view of the fact 
that they have long-term loans as high 
as 30 years and they do not have any 
other than a narrow field of function, it 
has been traditional in most parts of 
the country to allow a half a percent or 
three-quarters of a percent differential 
between the savings and loans and the 
banks in recognition of their specific 
mission and their specific long-range 
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Now, as a matter of principle, does the 
gentleman, or does he not, believe that if 
we could return to this traditional prin- 
ciple that it would inure to the home- 
building industry and the construction 
of many millions of homes such as has 
obtained in the past? 

Mr. REUSS. I shall answer the gen- 
tleman from California without equivo- 
cation. I believe and expect that the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, if 
given the power to set ceilings on divi- 
dend payments by savings and loans, 
would observe the traditional differen- 
tials in favor of savings and loans which 
have obtained in region after region, and 
I hope that this debate will make clear 
that this is the intention of the Congress. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, I hope 
this can be made clearer than it is in 
the language of the two bills which are 
pending at the present time, and that it 
will be done with amendatory language. 
And, if not, then I do hope that it will be 
made clear in the colloquy between the 
managers of the bill and the questioners 
and on the part of the entire House as 
being the intent of the Congress to re- 
store, if possible, and to maintain this 
traditional differential in rate of inter- 
est, because of the specific mission that 
the savings and loans have in contra- 
distinction to the wider range and mis- 
sion which the banks have. 

Mr. REUSS. I would hope that the 
colloquy just held—which I do not be- 
lieve will be challenged here on the 
floor—will prevail as the clear legislative 
history. But, if the gentleman from 
California needs to do anything further 
to clarify the history, I shall be glad to 
cooperate. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a comment on 
that point? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Under the proposal 
I haye made there is a requirement that 
before any changes are made by any of 
these monetary policy agencies that they 
must consult with one another. That, 
of course, would be the proper time to 
go back to the pattern about which you 
are talking. And, I believe that there 
should be some recognition at least by 
the agencies when they talk that they 
know what you are talking about. And, 
if the gentleman will yield further, there 
is this situation: That the commercial 
banks make loans where they have a 
quick turnover of their capital; whereas, 
the savings and loan institutions have 
long-term loans that they must turn 
over, and that is the justification for 
some differentiation. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield further to the 
gentleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
am very happy to have the gentleman 
from Georgia make this statement. 

However, let me say that I had read 
the consultative sections of both bills 
very carefully and I find that while they 

are directed—these financial groups are 
— ato consult, there is nothing in 
his bill to effectuate a constructive sug- 
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gestion and that, in other words, the 
Home Loan Bank Board might consult 
with the Board of Governors and with 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Federal Reserve might recommend a 
policy, but the Home Loan Bank Board 
would not be obligated to follow that 
policy. So it represents a consultation 
without implementation. 

What I am seeking in one way or the 
other—and I do not know just exactly 
how to do it—is to obtain the sense of 
the Congress and direction of the Con- 
gress that this differential rate between 
the savings and loans and the other 
lending institutions be restored and 
maintained so that we can continue to 
have the same successful homebuilding 
programs in the future that we have had 
in the past. 

Mr. REUSS. But I will say again to 
the gentleman—and I believe that the 
gentleman from Georgia {Mr. STEPHENS] 
has been saying the same thing—that 
whatever the defects in consultation may 
be—and I do not deny that there may be 
some—the Home Loan Bank Board is 
charged under this legislation with the 
setting of savings and loans ceiling. 

And by what I take it is the undisputed 
legislative history that we are making 
here today, both from the gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS] and from 
myself—although I disagree on other 
matters with the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. STEPHENS]—it is quite clear that the 
Home Loan Bank Board is expected to 
preserve traditional differentials in sav- 
ings and loans ceilings in relationship to 
those ceilings which apply to the banks. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. And that is speak- 
ing of interest payments on deposits? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes. 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, as 
much as I admire the gentleman’s un- 
questioned ability in this field, I find it 
difficult to attach much importance to 
consultations among regulatory agencies 
when the Congress is being asked here 
today to disregard the expertise and 
knowledge and the dispassionate views 
of the regulatory agencies, and to legis- 
late interest rates in one specific field. 
I do not see the importance of consulta- 
tion in this field. 

Mr. REUSS. I will try to show the 
gentleman from Georgia (Mr. 
WELTNER] the importance of that. 
And the reason it is important is that 
the gentleman from Georgia IMr. 
WELTNER], with all due respect, perhaps 
has not fully read the text of section 1 
of the Patman bill. I would like now 
to discuss it with him, and to answer any 
questions that he may wish to ask. 

When one looks at section 1, one has 
two questions, it seems to me, that he 
wants to ask. 

Question No. 1 is: What is this going to 
do to bank liquidity? I would be the 
first to say that if this were a meat-ax, 
butcher job, which said, “tomorrow all 
interest rates have to be lowered on cer- 
tificates of deposit to 442 percent,” that 
this would produce very serious liquidity 
troubles, because there are some $36 bil- 
lion worth of CD's outstanding, and a 
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large portion of them—perhaps three- 
fourths—now bear an interest rate of 
over 4% percent. 

However, that is not the sense or the 
language of the Patman bill. What the 
Patman bill says is that the goal shall 
be 44% percent, but that if the Fed thinks 
that that goal needs to be delayed or 
phased in its attainment, if the Fed be- 
lieves that a differentiation has to be in- 
troduced as between different types of 
certificates of deposit by amount, by 
geography, by maturity, by negotiability, 
or by other characteristics, it may do so, 
and then the Fed goes to the President 
and says Mr. President, this is the kind 
of mitigation and amelioration of the 
road to 4½ percent that we believe is 
essential.” 

And the President then in consulta- 
tion, one can be sure, with the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Home Loan 
Bank Board, and other affected agencies, 
would review the position of the Fed. 
My judgment is that on a matter like 
that the President would be likely to 
go along with the Fed. 

His doing so might not please the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency [Mr. Patrman]. 
But what we are talking about is what 
the bill provides. 

Therefore, I say to the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. WELTNER] that any danger 
of a liquidity squeeze on the banking sys- 
tem is, I believe, completely eliminated 
by three provisions. 

One is the grandfather clause which 
lets the banks maintain existing CD's at 
5% percent, or whatever rate they have 
been bearing. 

Two is the provision in the bill which 
requests the Fed so to administer its dis- 
count window that any individual bank 
which should suffer any hardship or 
squeeze whatever is entitled to help at 
the discount window, so that it does not 
suffer that squeeze. 

Third, and most important of all, is 
what I have already mentioned—that is 
we are not really legislating a ceiling 
here. We are legislating a goal, and ask- 
ing that if the Fed wishes to deviate or 
slow down from reaching that goal, it 
can do so by getting the agreement of 
the President. 

This seems to me a perfectly useful 
device. 

Now, I know the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS], says, “Well 
this takes away the independence of the 
Fed because you are in effect propelling 
them toward a lower interest rate ceiling 
on certificates of deposit.” 

I would remind my friend, the gentle- 
man from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS], that 
for 1,000 nights he has slept a blissful 
and innocent sleep, although he was the 
legislative author, as were all of us, of a 
provision which set ceilings on what 
banks can pay. For years they have had 
a ceiling on their demand deposits, not 
of 54% percent, not 4% percent, but of 
zero percent. That is what Congress 
provided. No one ever contended that 
that took away the independence of the 
“Fed,” an independence which, by the 
way, I have always supported and con- 
tinue to support. But Congress, it seems 
to me, in conjunction with the President 
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and the monetary agencies, has a per- 
fectly legitimate interest in pointing out 
a direction that the “Fed” should follow. 

Indeed, Chairman Manr has many 
times testified before our committee that 
he would welcome this kind of direction 
from Congress. 

After I make the second major point 
I am about to make, I shall be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. WELTNER] again. Let me get to the 
point of discrimination. It has been 
said here today that the cutoff in the 
Patman bill of $100,000 does discrimi- 
nate, because it tells the smaller investor 
that he can get only something less than 
5% percent, but the $100,000 investor 
can get 5% percent. 

I agree with the criticism. As I said 
before, I will support an amendment to 
be offered by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. MrnuisH] which will remove 
that $100,000 cutoff. It may be in the 
implementation of the bill with the Min- 
ish amendment there will have to be 
differentiation enforced by the “Fed” 
according to amount, geography, matu- 
rity or whatever. But I say that if 
there is discrimination, let it be dis- 
crimination not ordained by the Con- 
gress, but used by the Federal Reserve 
in the exercise of the abundant flexibil- 
ity which the Patman bill gives it. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Do I correctly under- 
stand, then, that if such an amendment 
is offered and adopted, there would be a 
4% -percent ceiling on certificates of de- 
posit of any denomination? 

Mr. REUSS. Yes, but with it clearly 
within the power of the “Fed” to guard 
against an untoward cutting off of some 
$27 billion of certificates of deposit by 
giving the Fed,“ in conjunction with the 
President, discretionary power so to dif- 
ferentiate by geography, amount, nego- 
tiability, maturity, or other character- 
istics as to avoid a squeeze on the bank- 
ing system. 

Specifically, to give the gentleman a 
look at what is in my mind, with the 
Minish amendment, which would thus 
take out the discriminatory $100,000 
mandatory breaking point, if this bill 
were placed upon the President's desk, 
I would think almost immediately the 
Federal Reserve would advise the Presi- 
dent what first steps it was prepared to 
make. It might well be that that first 
step was a first step which would not 
particularly please the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman]. It might be, for 
example, a step declaring that we are go- 
ing to lower the ceiling on CD's from 542 
percent to 5½ percent, and on those be- 
low $10,000, where they have insurance, 
to 5 percent. ‘This might be the first 
step, and my guess is the President would 
ratify that, and then in an orderly way 
we would proceed toward the goal. 

I would hope that our path toward 
that goal would be helped by a somewhat 
wiser overall fiscal policy than what we 
are now following. I am hoping it would 
be helped, for example, by the suspension 
of the 7-percent investment tax credit 
which would cut down on the need for 
as much Federal borrowing in the money 
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market, and thus ease credit tightness 
and make it easier for the Fed“ to lower 
interest rates. 

I can assure the gentleman that this is 
precisely what section 1 of the Patman 
bill provices. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY.» As I understand the 
gentleman, he is saying that if the Minish 
amendment is adopted and if $27 billion 
of CD’s come within the scope of the 


bill——_ 
Become technically 


Mr. REUSS. 
eligible. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Precisely; almost im- 
mediately the President would be called 
upon in conjunction with the safeguard 
provisions written into the bill. 

Mr. REUSS. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin says that without batting an 
eyelash, 

I would not want the boom to be low- 
ered on the banking system to the full ex- 
tent of that enormous outstanding 
amount. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Of course, he does not. 
I know the gentleman well enough to un- 
derstand why he does not. He under- 
stands our economy fully. But does not 
the gentleman agree with me that we 
are legislating one day, and the next day 
saying and anticipating that the Presi- 
dent will undo that which we have done? 

Mr, REUSS. That is a fair descrip- 
tion, and I make no apologies for that. 
The Congress is not in session 365 days a 
year. The mills of the Congress grind 
quite slowly, and I want the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the United States in there as 
the chief executive of our economy, so 
that he may consult with the independ- 
ent Federal Reserve and, if they make a 
point which he believes valid, that he 
may back them up. I say this in full 
knowledge that this may not please the 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Par- 
nam], but it seems to me this is precisely 
what the bill provides. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Does it not seem to the 
gentleman that we are asking the Chief 
Executive to untangle that which we 
have tied through the Patman bill? 

Mr. REUSS. We are giving the Fed- 
eral Reserve and the President an area 
in which they can both move. It is quite 
true that I would expect, on the day the 
President signs the Patman bill, with the 
Minish amendment, if that is the way 
things work out, that he would be in con- 
sultation with the Federal Reserve and 
would make some exemptions to a 
straight meat-ax rollback all the way to 
4.5 percent. Ido believe such an exemp- 
tion would be in the public interest. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I thank the gentleman 
for his candor. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I believe I should yield 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. 
EDMONDSON] first. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for yielding, I am appreciative 
of the time that is being devoted to this 
issue, which I am sure everyone here to- 
day agrees is one of the most critical 
issues before us today. 
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One of the things that had disturbed 
me about the Patman bill as it was 
brought to the floor was the matter just 
discussed by the gentleman, which is the 
discrimination written into the law be- 
tween the depositor who held certifi- 
cates under $100,000 and the person who 
had deposits over the $100,000 figure. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin has 
just told us he will support an amend- 
ment to be offered to remove that dis- 
crimination. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield the gentleman 
5 additional minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. If the gentleman 
will yield further, the gentleman has said 
he would support an amendment which 
would remove that discrimination in the 
Patman bill as it stands right now. Ias- 
sume this is an amendment which the 
committee will probably be accepting. Is 
that a fair assumption or not? 

Mr. REUSS. I can speak for no one 
but myself, but I can assure the gentle- 
man that his feelings about the unde- 
sirability of a statutorily enacted dis- 
crimination are widely shared, and it is 
my belief that that amendment will be 
adopted. Yes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Something that 
disturbs me further about the position 
which the gentleman apparently is stat- 
ing for a number of people on the com- 
mittee, is that the gentleman has said 
he feels it is wrong to ordain by legisla- 
tion discrimination, but his remarks have 
made it pretty clear that he would bless 
the discrimination if it came about 
through an act of the Federal Reserve 
Board accepted by the President of the 
United States. Is this correct? 

Mr. REUSS. If there needs to be dis- 
criminating done, I would a lot sooner it 
be done by someone other than the 
U.S. Congress saying there has to be 
discrimination. 

Second, I hope that by giving flexi- 
bility to the Federal Reserve and the 
President, we could avoid gross and un- 
fair discrimination. What I have in 
mind specifically is this. There is now 
outstanding insurance on bank deposits 
and savings and loan shares up to 
$10,000. I hope that will shortly be in- 
creased to $20,000, incidentally, for each 
account. It would certainly seem to me 
not unfair to ask people who are insured 
in their deposits to accept a slightly 
slower rate than people who do not have 
the benefit of that insurance. 

I therefore want to get away from a 
statutorily inflexible discrimination. I 
hope, if there needs to be any discrimina- 
tion at all, it will be held to a minimum 
and follow some rational pattern. At any 
rate, I do not want Congress to do it. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Of course the gen- 
tleman in the well knows it is a frequent 
practice to put deposits in a number of 
different institutions in amounts up to 
the insured level, by people who have 
funds to do it, to protect themselves with 
insurance and still receive the full bene- 
fit of the interest rates now being paid. 

What I am concerned about is that the 
only illustration the gentleman has given 
us of a discrimination which he appar- 
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ently would look upon with favor is if the 
Fed decided it was necessary to discrim- 
inate between the large depositor and 
the small depositor. 

Mr. REUSS. Let me give some others. 
This is merely illustrative. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Liquidity seemed 
to be the only problem with which the 
gentleman was presently concerned. 

Mr. REUSS. Liquidity is a problem, 
but the liquidity problem could be met 
in a number of ways, as by, let us say, 
in a first go around, slightly reducing on 
a nondiscriminatory basis the ceiling for 
all types of CD’s, and providing that the 
reserve requirement imposed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve on CD’s issued by the banks 
be raised in accordance with the per- 
mission that we have given. These ac- 
tions, taken together, might eliminate the 
need for discrimination. Or a differen- 
tiation could be made on the basis of 
length of maturity without discriminat- 
ing against the small investor. 

All I am saying to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is that I believe we have to 
give the money managers and the Presi- 
dent ample flexibility. As this debate 
will certainly make clear, the Congress 
does not view joyously the idea of dis- 
criminating against the small investor. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Surely our in- 
terest should be in the other direction, to 
throw the weight in favor of discrimina- 
tion, if necessary, that does not give a 
higher rate to the large depositor than to 
the small depositor. That was why I 
hoped the gentleman would point out 
other practices that could be followed, 
such as based upon the time of deposit 
in lieu of the amount. 

Mr. REUSS. Ihave. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr, Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding to me once again. 

I thought I understood the gentleman 
to say that in the Patman bill we would 
not be legislating interest rates, but 
merely setting in motion some ma- 
chinery that would direct itself toward 
lower interest rates. If I comprehend 
correctly and if I heard the gentleman 
correctly, I am confused, because as I 
read section 1, as it is presently drawn 
and as it was passed out of the commit- 
tee, is it not true, if it were enacted, after 
enactment of this legislation, I, as an 
individual would-be depositor, could not 
obtain any higher interest than 44% per- 
cent on less than $100,000? 

Mr. REUSS. This is “now you see it, 
now you don’t” language. I will read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired, 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. I thank the gentleman. 
I quote the language: 

No insured bank may pay or agree to pay 
a rate of interest in excess of 414 percent per 
annum, or such other rate as may be estab- 
lished, with the approval of the President, by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, 


What we are saying, depending upon 
how one wants to phrase it, is, first, it 
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is a statutory ceiling of 4% percent, but 
it can go up by the stroke of a pen. 

Or, to put it another way, there is no 
statutory ceiling, but simply a goal, a 
direction. 

In either view of the wording I have 
just read, it is quite clear that the Presi- 
dent and the Fed have the flexibility to 
lower the interest rate ceiling, and to do 
so in a manner which will not put the 
banking system of this country in a li- 
quidity bind. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is that not essen- 
tially the case today, with the exception 
of the distinction based upon amounts? 

Mr. REUSS. There is one enormous 
distinction. The one enormous distinc- 
tion is the Patman bill brings in the 
President of the United States. 

Mr. WELTNER. So then the question 
is, that under this bill, as drawn, the 
interest rate would be 4% percent for 
the new deposit, provided both the Pres- 
ident and the Federal Reserve made 
some change? 

This would not be 4% percent pro- 
vided that the Federal Reserve System 
made some change and would not be 444 
percent provided that the President 
made some change but would require 
action of both of them. Is that right? 

Mr. REUSS. Right. And the gentle- 
man is pretty close to the central issue 
here. That issue is this: in the light of 
the performance of the Federal Reserve 
last December in raising the CD ceiling 
from 4 up to 5% percent, and in having 
for the previous 5 years sat blithely by 
doing nothing while this old man of the 
sea, the certificate of deposit, got up on 
its neck, and in having sat idly by this 
summer while the sweetly reasonable 
Stephens resolution was presented to it, 
are we content to see the Federal Re- 
serve, unguided by the President, con- 
tinue as it has? This is the issue which 
we will be voting on, and I think the 
gentleman understands it. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from California. 

Mr. HANNA. I want to ask the gentle- 
man these questions: First of all, am I 
right in stating that the consumer type 
of CD's have been out since 1928? 

Mr. REUSS. At least since 1928. 

Mr. HANNA. Am I right in saying 
that over the period of time they have 
existed they have always had differing 
interest rates depending on their 
amounts, on their maturities, and on the 
other factors in the contract on which 
they let their money? 

Mr. REUSS. It is true there have 
been a lot of de facto, although I should 
not use that phrase, discriminations with 
respect to these CD's, but I would say 
that the gentleman from Oklahoma and 
others have a point, that it is one thing 
for the marketplace to discriminate but 
quite another for Congress to dis- 
criminate. 

Mr.HANNA. Iam glad the gentleman 
will stipulate that, because I think it is 
definitely the case. 

May I ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Is it not true that the market CD 
per se has been a creature of more recent 
vintage than the old consumer CD? 
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Mr.REUSS. Yes. It was born in 1960 
and burgeoned from zero to $18 billion 
in 5 years. That is quite a growth. 

Mr. HANNA. And was not the in- 
terest rate paid on the CD responsive not 
to the local arrangements in the bank 
but the actual realities of the money mar- 
ket in which they operate, along with 
bank acceptances and any other instru- 
ments? 

Mr. REUSS. I think that is correct. 

Mr. HANNA. Is not that discrimina- 
tion something that is a reality of life 
that has to be faced? 

Mr. REUSS. I can agree with the 
gentleman and still say that I fully sup- 
port the Minish amendment because I 
do not want the Congress to be the 
operative discriminator. 

Mr. HANNA. Iam glad that the gen- 
tleman says this because this question 
brings the statement of the gentleman 
from Georgia very much into focus, be- 
cause whereas you do not wish us to dis- 
criminate, it seems to me you are saying 
that you would be, however, willing that 
we get into a situation which we have 
never been in in the history of these 
things. Am I not right on this last 
point, I will ask the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? ‘The problem we are faced 
with now is because the CD's, the con- 
sumer CD’s, which have been here since 
1928, got sucked into the whole opera- 
tion which came when the Regulation Q 
got moved up to 54% percent? Was not 
that the vacuum action? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct. Since 
that was done last December, more than 
$5 billion of consumer-type CD’s have 
found their way into the banks’ coffers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield the gentleman 
from Wisconsin 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman has been 
extremely constrained in some of his 
statements. I am curious about this 
$100,000 bit. He now says he will sup- 
port an amendment to take it out. Does 
the gentleman do this because he be- 
lieves in it or because he found out they 
did not have the votes to leave it in? 

Mr. REUSS. No. The reason why I 
vigorously support the Minish amend- 
ment is that I never did believe in the 
$100,000 breakoff, but there it was in 
the bill as it was voted out, and it was 
requested by somebody or other. I am 
for improving bills on the floor, and this 
is one such opportunity. 

Mr. HAYS. The committee could 
have taken it out before it voted it out, 
could it not? That seems to me to be 
the main feature and is one of the big 
things in my mind. 

Mr. REUSS. I realize, of course, that 
the great Committee on Banking and 
Currency occasionally errs slightly. 
That is why it is so salubrious to be in 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union where we may 
correct these little errors. 

Mr.. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the gentle- 
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man is not apparently being as candid 
with me as he was previously. 

Mr. REUSS. Well, I find the gentle- 
man from Ohio something less than 
gracious, after this 2 extra minutes I 
got for him. 

Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Vanix]. 

Mr. VANIK. Is the financial integ- 
rity of our banking system in your judg- 
ment threatened by the current high 
level of investment in certificates of de- 
posit? 

Mr. REUSS. I think the entire econ- 
omy is in a bind because of it and the 
abnormal abduction of funds that would 
normally go into homebuilding into the 
banking system has produced two unde- 
sirable effects: 

One, it has put the homebuilding in- 
dustry against the ropes; and, secondly, 
it has produced a lot of inflationary 
lending power on the part of the banks 
which they are expending in overem- 
ployed industries like some of the metal- 
working industries. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman from Wisconsin will yield 
further, I would like to inquire further 
if the gentleman feels that it helps or 
harms our banking system to have so 
much volatile short money invested that 
can be drawn out at any time, precipi- 
tating a real crisis. 

Mr. REUSS. I think the gentleman 
has a good point. The banking industry 
is saddled by this Old Man of the Sea! 
this certificate of deposit. And, I think 
to the extent that the load can be light- 
ened, the banking system will be 
healthier for it. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me, and then I 
shall yield to the gentleman additional 
time so that he may answer? 

Mr. REUSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey, with that stipulation. 

Mr. WIDNALL. How many days does 
the gentleman think would elapse be- 
tween the passage of this bill—the Pat- 
man bill—and the time announced in 
the papers in large headlines that the 
President had raised the interest rates 
in this country? 

Mr. REUSS. That the President had 
raised the interest rate? I think eternity 
would elapse before that would happen. 

Mr. WIDNALL. I have reference to 
the time when there would be an increase 
in the interest rates as called for in the 
taman bill, on line 11, page 2, of the 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has again 
expired. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. REUSS. In the first place, the 
gentleman is pointing to language which 
would be stricken by the so-called Min- 
ish amendment and, hence, it would not 
be in the bill. The question, then, I be- 
lieve, would become moot, 

However, I will give the gentleman the 
same answer—if I understand his ques- 
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tion—I think eternity would intervene, 
because I do not think the President 
would permit the Fed to raise the present 
514-percent ceiling rate which I consider 
already too high and I am sure he does. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, we are talk- 
ing about 4% percent. We are talking 
about the 4%½ percent in the bill. How 
long does the gentleman think it would be 
before the newspapers said in big head- 
lines that the President had approved an 
increase in interest rates? 

Mr. REUSS. My answer to that ques- 
tion is that that would take approxi- 
mately 5 minutes after the bill is signed, 
because as I said in my colloquy with the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. ASHLEY], I 
do not believe it would be sound econ- 
omy across the board to reduce every 
certificate of deposit. to 4% percent. I 
believe that that question has to be pur- 
sued in a flexible manner. Therefore, 
‘while some might say the President has 
raised interest rates, because for one 
fleeting moment they were at 4% per- 
cent and now they are back to 4% or 
5 percent, or wherever they are, I think 
this would be viewed as an “Alice in 
Wonderland” type of criticism, and no 
one would lay a glove on the President 
for that kind of action. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman. will yield further, what is 
being done in the Patman bill is to put 
the monkey on the President’s back. 

Mr. REUSS. That is not the most 
elegant way of describing it, but men run 
for the Presidency of this great Nation 
in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to lead their country. I should 
think that the President would want to 
have something to say about the Nation's 
economy. 

Mr. WIDNALL. There was an earlier 
reference to whether or not the President 
approved this bill. I would just like to 
read into the Recorp at this time from 
the President's press conference of 
August 24, 1966: 

[Presidential Press Conference, Aug. 24, 1966] 
INTEREST RATES 

Question. Mr. President, is the Administra- 
tion going to do anything about rising in- 
terest rates? 

Answer. The Administration wants as low 
interest rates as we possibly can have. We 
have made some recommendations to the 
Congress. The Senate Banking Committee 
now has a bill that will direct and give au- 
thority to certain Federal agencies to set ceil- 
ings on certain monetary matters. We 
strongly favor that bill. 

So far as the Administration itself telling 
@ banker or a loan man how much he can 
charge, as you no doubt know, Pete, it has 
mo such authority. 

Acting upon the advice of a former Presi- 
dent and Secretary of the Treasury, we cre- 
ated the Federal Reserve System and it is an 
independent board that has charge of the 
discount rate and there has been some influ- 
ence on interest rates. But the President, as 
such, or the Administration, as such, cannot 
mash a button and tell people to charge more 
or charge less. 

We would hope that as Secretary of the 
Treasury Fowler has said a number of times 
that the bankers would be very discerning in 
their loan grants and not make loans when 
we have a greater demand for loans than we 
have a supply of money to people, unless the 
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loan had a demonstrable public interest and 
to exercise discretion in those loans. 

Other than that, we have no authority to 
say that this ceiling should be 4 per cent, or 
5 per cent, or 6 per cent, There is legislation 
pending that would have some effect upon it. 

If Congress saw fit to give the Administra- 
tion legislation in this field, why we would, 
of course, carefully review it and try to carry 
out the terms of the law. 


Mr. REUSS. As far as telling us 
whether the quotation means that the 
President is for the Patman version or 
the Stephens version, it could be some- 
thing out of the Oracle at Delphi. I do 
not think you can tell. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
interrogate the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WIDNALLI for a moment? 

I believe we can agree on about 10 
minutes to close over here, with Mr. 
ASHLEY and Mr. Moornueap. So that in 
about 20 minutes—10 minutes to the 
side—I believe we could finish up the gen- 
eral debate, if that is all right with you 
gentlemen. 

Mr. WIDNALL. That would be satis- 
factory. 

Mr. PATMAN. I have one gentleman 
whom I am obligated to, but who is not 
here. I will just find out if he wants to 
revise and extend under the rule. 

With that understanding, then, I will 
ask unanimous consent that the general 
debate close today, with each side being 
allowed 10 more minutes. 

Mr. WIDNALL. That would be satis- 
factory on this side. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] and the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WIDN ALL] 
have control of the time on general de- 
bate. 

Mr. PATMAN. We will use 10 more 
minutes, and the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. WI NATLLI will use 10 more 
minutes. 

By agreement the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WI NALLI can go ahead. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WINALL] is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. WIDNALL. At this time I yield 5 
minutes to the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, to me, as to all of you people, 
I know this is a very bewildering subject. 
Nobody here knows very much of any- 
thing about it, and that goes for the 
esteemed chairman of our Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and every- 
body who has spoken on it. It is prob- 
ably one of the most important meas- 
ures to come before this Congress in this 
session, because what we do here could 
well cause one of the worst disruptions 
of the money markets of this Nation in 
the history of our Nation. So it is a 
tremendously vital thing that we are 
discussing. 

For example, to show you how im- 
portant it is, I will first give you some 
figures to show you how the need for 
funds in this Nation have increased. 

Just in 1 year, the year 1965, compared 
with this year, business loans last year 
were $48.9 billion, and business loans to- 
day are $59 billion. 
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Now, we have not had any hearings on 
these bills. Yes, earlier in June we did 
discuss some of the bills having to do 
with limiting the rates, and so forth, on 
certificates of deposit. But I might say 
that Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Barr, who was examined before our com- 
mittee, when we discussed the fact that 
there was so much money now invested 
in certificates of deposit in possession of 
the banks. And I asked him this ques- 
tion: 

Have the banks unwisely loaned the money 
out? Do they have too much consumer 
paper on their hands? 

No— 


Mr. Barr said— 


the banks have wisely loaned the money 
out, They have taken care of expansion of 
business made necessary by the Vietnamese 
War, expansion of our economy and the ex- 
pansion of the gross national product, 


So actually there is nothing sinister, 
nothing wrong with the fact that certifi- 
cates of deposit have increased to some 
$37 billion, whatever the exact figure is. 

Here is what I really want to talk to you 
about. For the first time since the de- 
pression of 1933 the Patman bill would 
give to the President of the United 
States control over the money markets 
of this Nation. I say that that is a dan- 
gerous departure from the principles of 
banking. As far as I know, it is the first 
time the President of the United States 
has been given power over the money 
markets of the Nation under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Yes, you will say, in the depression of 
1933 we gave it to the President but, of 
course, then the Nation was on its knees, 
and it was probably right that we gave 
the President the power. But now all we 
are having is an expanded economy, the 
greatest business boom in the history of 
our Nation, and people are worried about 
the expansion of all markets, not only 
banking, but all markets. But we are 
now singling out the banks today, and 
I say that we may be doing a very dan- 
gerous thing. I think the putting con- 
trol over our money markets into the 
hands of the Executive is a dangerous 
precedent. 

The only free nation in the world I 
know of in which the Executive controls 
the central bank or the money markets 
is De Gaulle, of France, and look at what 
De Gaulle is doing to us. Every chance 
he gets to embarrass the United States 
for political purposes he uses his dol- 
lars to buy gold. I say it is a dangerous 
thing to give the President of the United 
States control over the money markets 
and in this case virtually give the con- 
trol of the Federal Reserve Board, the 
FDIC, and the Home Owners Loan 
Board to him. 

I think the Patman bill is a dangerous 
thing to put on the statute books. 
Therefore, I am going to offer an amend- 
ment which will rip out of the Patman 
bill the veto power over interest rates 
which would be given to the President 
which, I say again, is something new. 
It is the first I know of that has been 
presented to us since the depression: I 
say it is a dangerous departure that we 
are undertaking today. 
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Now, you say, Well, what is wrong with 
the booming economy? What is wrong 
is that the Government is spending all 
this money. They are going into the 
money markets with the FNMA new issue 
of mortgage certificates, which we au- 
thorized the other day, and they are 
issuing participation certificates. The 
spending is going up, up, and up. Iknow 
that the lady here today accused the 
Federal Reserve of a terrible thing they 
did last December and in effect said the 
Federal Reserve, acting unwisely and 
singly, raised the rediscount rate. I 
have not been able to find anywhere but 
what the Federal Reserve Board let the 
Treasury know, let the FDIC know and, 
yes, even let the President know they 
were going to raise the rediscount rate. 
They did it in lieu of raising taxes and in 
lieu of cutting down Federal spending. 

I know that right now you will read 
in many articles the statement that the 
President of the United States is re- 
sponsible for the tight money market, 
and in effect he has given his stamp of 
approval on what the Federal Reserve 
Board did. They are raising that cry. 
The intention was that it would cut down 
the inflation, and it would be in lieu of 
raising taxes and would permit him to 
go forward as he did in the Great Society. 

I say we are doing a dangerous thing 
here, and you had better be careful that 
you do not throw this Nation into a 
tremendous panic. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 1 minute to the minority leader, the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD 
R. Forp]. 

LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I asked for this time for the pur- 
pose of inquiring of the distinguished 
majority whip what the schedule is for 
the remainder of the day and for tomor- 
row and the remainder of the week. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. In response to the ques- 
tion of the distinguished minority lead- 
er, we hope to conclude general debate 
on this bill in the next few minutes. 
After disposing of the bill tomorrow, we 
plan to finish two other bills listed on 
the whip notice. They are: 

H.R. 14604, authorizing a study for a 
Capital Visitors’ Center; and 

H.R. 16559, authorizing the establish- 
ment of a sea-grant college. If we con- 
clude those bills, and I beiieve we can, I 
will ask unanimous consent to go over 
until Monday. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I thank the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr, PATMAN, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
LMr. ASHLEY]. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, if we 
can cut through prejudice and miscon- 
ception, I think we can concede at the 
outset that no one favors high-interest 
rates, a shortage of housing funds, or 
rising prices. I do not think that it is 
either fair or accurate to suggest that 
Democrats favor inflation while Republi- 
cans favor deflation. What all of us 
prefer is a situation in which prices are 
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relatively stable and money reasonably 
available. 

The question before us is whether we 
can legislate this kind of situation into 
existence and whether, if this cannot be 
accomplished, certain proposals now be- 
fore this House at least help bring us 
closer to such a goal. 

To decide this, Mr. Chairman, it is 
necessary to look coldly and dispassion- 
ately at the causes of our present di- 
lemma and then to ask ourselves just 
what it is we are attempting to do. Be- 
cause, unless we can sift through the 
maze of claims and counterclaims, and 
get to the root causes of our dilemma, we 
will not be able to find the appropriate 
answers. 

We should start with a basic yet 
fundamental fact: For more than 5 
years—66 months to be precise—our Na- 
tion has been enjoying a continual 
period of prosperity. This is the second 
longest period in our history and the 
longest not involving a major war. It is 
attributable in large part to a reasonably 
expansive monetary policy by the Federal 
Reserve and to tax cuts and tax stimu- 
lants adopted several years ago. At root, 
however, it refiects the tremendous vi- 
tality and productivity of our free mar- 
ket society. 

Now, during most of the past 5 or 6 
years prices have remained fairly stable 
and money reasonably accessible but this 
is not the case today. Why not? For 
those who care to look, the answers are 
not hard to find. 

After more than 5 years of continued 
expansion, we are now beginning to reach 
the limits of the Nation’s productive ca- 
pacity. Unemployment rates are the 
lowest in many years and we all know 
that in many selected trades the short- 
age of labor is intense. Our manufac- 
turing capacity is reaching the limit of 
presently available resources. As a re- 
sult, massive capital outlays to increase 
capacity are being made and even greater 
expenditures are in the offing. 

On top of this, we are now financing 
an increasingly costly war effort in Viet- 
nam. And these costs are added to ex- 
penditures for a civilian program which 
in itself is large and financially demand- 
ing. The sum total of these efforts to 
achieve a number of important goals at 
the same time is an economic system 
which is bursting at the seams. 

As these economic pressures have de- 
veloped, we began to witness about a 
year or so ago the inevitable effects of 
trying to do a maximum amount with 
limited resources—prices started to move 
up. For example, wholesale prices, 
which had remained remarkedly stable 
for many years, began to move upward 
in 1965, and the increase has accelerated 
this year. Consumer prices had been 
edging up slowly for some time but, 
again, we have witnessed an acceleration 
within the last year or two. Most re- 
cently, of course, we have seen food 
prices begin to rise at an uncomfortable 
rate: 

Thus, within the past year or two all 
responsible agencies of government have 
been faced with a crucial question—how 
to contain price increases without put- 
ting an end to economic expansion. One 
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agency—the Federal Reserve—has been 
attempting to solve this problem by grad- 
ually tightening monetary expansion. 
And this tightening has been gradual; 
as a matter of fact, if measured by money 
supply data, it has been virtually imper- 
ceptible. Our monetary policy has been 
to permit monetary expansion at rates 
even higher than in the previous years 
but nevertheless at a slower pace than 
demand would necessitate. This, as we 
can all appreciate, is a complex and 
difficult task since too little restraint on 
the monetary side will inevitably result 
in inflation and too much will cause se- 
vere dislocations, if not bring to an end 
our economic growth. 

In this task, fairness compels us to 
admit that the Federal] Reserve has re- 
ceived little assistance from the rest of 
the Government, 

The twin result of the Federal Re- 
serve’s gradual tightening and the ac- 
celerating demand for funds has caused 
interest rates to move up sharply during 
the past year or so. Of course, rates 
need not have gone up; it would have 
been quite possible to have interest rates 
today which are no higher than, say, 
1963 or 1964. But in the absence of any 
other check, this could only have been 
accomplished by having the Federal Re- 
serve flood the economy with printing 
press money. The result, obviously, 
would have been severe inflation. 

With higher rates came the inevitable 
reactions. The first to be affected was 
the building industry, in part because its 
major supplier of funds—the savings and 
loan industry—lost its traditional rate 
advantage over commercial banks and 
other competitors. But the building in- 
dustry has not been the only one to feel 
the pinch—daily we are informed of 
other business firms of governmental 
units which are unable because of tight- 
ening credit to continue with plans for 
expansion. But there seems to be no 
question that the loudest complaints— 
and I think the most justified—have 
come from the homebuilders. 

Thus the problem we face today is what 
to do about this situation legislatively, 
and we might ask at the outset precisely 
what it is we want to do. Is our ob- 
jective to attempt to reduce all interest 
rates? Or is it to simply reduce some 
rates? And to what extent do we desire 
to keep prices in line and guard con- 
sumers against increasing prices for 
foods and other essentials? 

Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely essen- 
tial that we recognize one fundamental 
fact: If inflation is to be avoided, there 
is no way in which interest rates can be 
kept low in the face of the existing tre- 
mendous demands for funds. Put an- 
other wey, interest rates are bound to be 
relatively high and will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to rise under present circumstances 
if any serious attempt is made to main- 
tain reasonable price stability by the use 
of monetary policy alone. This is an 
economic fact—not a political fact. It is 
unpalatable but it nevertheless remains 
a fact that only by an intelligent mix of 
monetary and fiscal policy can our eco- 
nomic objectives be achieved. 

This is not intended to suggest, by any 
means, that we are helpless to adopt leg- 
islation which will help rectify the prob- 
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lem. The question before us today is 
whether statutory control of interest 
rates is the answer. Or more accurately: 
Is the solution to our present problem to 
be found in placing some kind of ceiling 
on rates which commercial banks can 
pay on certain types of deposits, com- 
bined with permissive authority for some 
control over savings and loan dividends? 

I think we should note first that al- 


‘though there are uncounted thousands 


of interest rates, the Patman proposal 
affects only a few. In fact, the major 
thrust of his bill seems to be directed al- 
most entirely at rates which can be paid 
on time deposits of less than a certain 
amount by one particular type of insti- 
tution—the commercial bank. As a pro- 
posed solution to the difficulties which 
we face today, this is not only imprac- 
tical but promises to make matters worse 
rather than better. 

Mr. Chairman, repeatedly throughout 
this long debate this afternoon the gen- 
tleman from Texas, the distinguished 
chairmen, has referred to his bill as a 
low interest rate bill. In my view, noth- 
ing could be more of a misnomer. I be- 
lieve it is quite significant, as a matter 
of fact, that the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Reuss], a distinguished 
member, of course, of the committee on 
Banking and Currency and of the Joint 
Economic Committee has admitted quite 
candidly and freely that it would not be 
5 minutes after this legislation is signed 
into law before the Presidential action 
would be required. Does this sound like 
a low-interest-rate bill? 

Let us assume that his bill is enacted 
providing that henceforth no commercial 
bank can pay more than 4½ percent to 
a small depositor. Will prices stop ris- 
ing? Of course not, because there are 
far more fundamental pressures at work 
in our economy than the amount of in- 
terest which banks pay to a depositor 
holding a $500 or even a $100,000 cer- 
tificate. Will tight money be eased? 
Obviously not, so long as demand con- 
tinues strong and our principal if not 
only reliance is upon monetary policy. 
Will the housing industry benefit? This 
is extremely doubtful, since there is no 
way in the world that we can be sure 
that the small bank depositor—no longer 
able to obtain more than 42 percent on 
his deposit—will immediately withdraw 
his funds and go to a savings and loan 
association. We already know that the 
savings and loans, because of their heavy 
investment in mortgages, have difficulty 
in paying high rates—we have been told 
this over and over again by their rep- 
resentatives and there is no doubt about 
this. 

What is to stop the small commercial 
bank depositor from taking his funds to 
a credit union, or placing them in mutual 
funds, or buying obligations issued by 
Federal agencies at rates as high as 6 
percent? This is the question that goes 
unanswered in the Patman bill. Are we 
prepared to place a ceiling on these rates 
as well? Let me be specific: If it de- 
velops that as a result of placing a limit 
on commercial bank rates for small de- 
positors the net beneficiary is the mutual 
fund industry, are we then prepared to 
place a ceiling on the amount of div- 
idends which mutual funds can pay, in 
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order to assure that the savings and loan 
associations receive enough money? And 
if we do this and are still not successful, 
are we then prepared to place a limit 
on the amount of interest which can be 
paid on participation sales certificates 
issued by FNMA? I think the questions 
themselves reveal the essential fallacy 
of attempting to regulate rates on sav- 
ings by statute. 

But let us assume that by some 
economic miracle this effort would be 
successful—that small depositors of 
commercial banks would no longer be 
able to obtain more than 414 percent and 
that all the funds which previously had 
gone to the banks would now go to the 
savings and loan industry and in turn 
into the housing market. Is everything 
now settled and have we achieved our 
result? The answer is obviously “No.” 
All of the old problems are still with us: 
tight money, rising prices, excessive de- 
mand, plus one other—now someone else 
will suffer because the housing industry 
has been taken care of. For the funds 
which are diverted from commercial 
banks to residential mortgages must 
come from somewhere. If now munici- 
palities are to be denied funds to build 
schools and hospitals because money has 
been diverted to savings and loan associ- 
ations, are we prepared to justify this 
step? If now a small businessman— 
already severely pressed by tight 
money—is pushed further into a corner 
because of the inability of his bank to 
loan him money, are we prepared to ac- 
cept this? 

Again, I would suggest that the ques- 
tions I have posed reveal the fallacy of 
trying to legislate in the interest area. 
In brief, it is difficult to view the propo- 
sal before us as anything other than an 
ill-conceived, impractical, and poten- 
tially dangerous piece of legislation. 
This Congress—no Congress—can legis- 
late increased capacity for this Nation in 
the short.run. We can do something 
about limiting the demands placed upon 
our Nation’s productive capacity to the 
extent that we are able and willing to ex- 
ercise both monetary and fiscal re- 
straints. We can adopt specific meas- 
ures—such as increasing the funds avail- 
able to FNMA—to give relief to priority 
areas of our economy which are particu- 
larly hard hit because of restrictive mon- 
etary policy. And we can give to the 
regulatory agencies the authority they 
now lack *o regulate interest rates. 

The choice before us is clear. Do we 
attempt to treat symptoms rather than 
causes in an impractical, blundering 
fashion by selecting one particular rate 
paid by one particular type of institution 
and clamp controls upon it—or do we 
give to the appropriate Federal authori- 
ties sufficient power to deal with interest 
rates paid by all financial institutions. 
The Federal Reserve has made it crystal 
clear that they need the additional au- 
thority and that they intend to use it. 
The administration has made it clear, 
from President Johnson on down, that 
it prefers the latter approach. We have 
been told by the President—we have been 
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told by the Secretary of the Treasury— 
that the administration does not want, 
and indeed views as dangerous, any at- 
tempt to impose statutory interest con- 
trols on any one segment of the money 
market. The reasons for their opposi- 
tion are essentially those I have sketched 
thus far. Accordingly, there is no rea- 
son, in my opinion, for the adoption of 
the Patman proposal and I urge that the 
Stephens substitute be adopted when 
the House goes under the 5-minute rule. 

It seems to me this is neither fair nor 
accurate to suggest that Democrats favor 
inflation while Republicans favor defla- 
tion, or vice versa. What all of us prefer 
is a situation in which prices are rela- 
tively stable and money reasonably avail- 
able. 

When the Stephens bill is offered to- 
morrow, Mr. Chairman, it will be my in- 
tention to offer an amendment which in 
effect will be an expression of Congress to 
provide that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Board 
of Directors of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, in compliance 
with their respective powers under exist- 
ing law and the action that will be 
adopted, shall take action to bring about 
the reduction of interest rates to the 
maximum extent feasible in the light of 
the prevailing money market and the 
general economic conditions. 

I want it noted, Mr. Chairman, that 
this amendment does go to the matter of 
interest rates, about which we hear so 
much from our distinguished chairman 
when he speaks, but about which we can 
glean so little when we read his bill, be- 
cause his bill does not have any direct re- 
lation to interest rates. 

The thrust of the gentleman’s bill, as 
he must certainly admit, is to put a 
statutory, rigid, congressionally imposed 
ceiling not on interest rates but merely 
upon the rates which certain lending in- 
stitutions—not all, just certain lending 
institutions—ean pay their depositors. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
3 minutes to the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Don H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am deeply concerned about the 
fuzzy picture being shown to our people 
in connection with one of the most 
serious problems before this Nation. 
Statistics are being twisted or used out 
of context and the Government is pro- 
ceeding on a business-as- usual basis 
while the specter of recession is grow- 
ing into a giant, rising among our peo- 
ple. As to the legislation before us, un- 
less they are amended substantially, I 
cannot support either of the bills. 

I abhor the attitude of our fiscal ex- 
perts, who say that a recession in home- 
building, real estate, and lumbering is 
putting a damper on inflation that may 
cause it to level off. I reject, oppose, and 
will fight to reverse the idea that caus- 
ing a growing recession in one segment 
of our economy is to be tolerated because 
it will eventually take the steam out of 
inflation on a broad basis. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want all of the Members here 
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present to know that a major economic 
problem is with us in some parts of this 
Nation, including parts of my own con- 
gressional district. I will not stand by 
and let a contrived crisis, triggered by the 
creation of tight money, cripple an in- 
dustry. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
tight money policies have failed to check 
inflation and have not slowed down the 
level of borrowing except in the housing 
industry with the resultant runaway in- 
fiation in some parts of the country and 
@ recession in other areas. I will not let 


‘the blame be put on the people when we 


all know full well where the fault lies— 
the nonessential, inflationary Govern- 
ment spending in most areas of Govern- 
ment operations. Also, I emphatically 
agree with former President Truman, 
who recently warned that the “drastic 
rise in interest rates, if allowed to con- 
tinue, will bring on a precipitous defla- 
tion.” The result could be a serious de- 
pression. A 5-percent across-the-board 
budget reduction on all domestie pro- 
gram spending would be effective and 
fair to everyone. 

Most of us are aware of the recent 
figures released by the Government in- 
dicating that wages have increased 20 
Percent over the past 6 years, while 
prices have risen 10 percent. The impli- 
cation, of course, is that wage earners 
have had a net gain of 10 percent in 
earning power, which is just not so. 

What the Government does not say is 
that increased payroll taxes for social 
security and the withholding tax, along 
with inflation, already have canceled our 
pay increases. Thus, the 10-percent in- 
crease in prices are more of a setback to 
our wage earners. Mr. Chairman, the 
people who are hit the hardest are those 
who can least afford it—the senior citi- 
zen on social security, pension, or retire- 
ment annuities and the men and women 
on fixed salaries. Again, because of irre- 
sponsible Government fiscal policies, 
these people are adversely affected. This 
is not the way to build a Great Society. 
The people are rapidly becoming a frus- 
trated society. It is like a cat chasing its 
own tail—they can never quite catch up, 
through no direct fault of their own, 
This inconsiderate and devastating trend 
must be checked because it is driving 
people toward dependence on government 
and away from our cherished independ- 
ence. 

We all know that workers earning 
more than $4,800 last year paid social 
security taxes totaling $174. As of Jan- 
uary 1 of this year, this tax increased to 
$227 for workers earning as much as 
$6,000. Again, on May 1, new withhold- 
ing tax schedules, went into effect, taking 
another tax bite largely from middle in- 
come wage earners. While some wage 
earners would expect to get a portion of 
this back when they file their 1966 in- 
come tax returns, this will not occur until 
next year when an income tax increase 
is a distinct possibility. Again, next 
January 1, social security taxes will rise 
from $227 to $290 on employees earning 
$6,600 a year. Employers must pay an 
equal amount. 
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Mr. Chairman, while the debate is rag- 
ing over what new and exotic programs 
to start now and next year, the tight 
money situation is crippling the home- 
building industry and is hurting a sig- 
nificant portion of our people. We should 
curtail the adding of new programs that 
are not needed and establish priorities 
on funding other programs. It is my 
opinion, Mr. Chairman, that this entire 
fiscal and monetary problem needs to be 
placed in proper focus. We all know the 
Government has three basic tools to deal 
with economic problems: 

First. Monetary policy, controlled 
largely by the independent Federal Re- 
serve Board through its influence over 
the amount of credit and interest rates. 

Second. Fiscal policy of the Govern- 
ment—the power to spend Government 
money and to levy taxes. 

Third. The President's power to influ- 
ence wage-price decisions, backed by the 
threat of direct controls. 

I have put in many hours of study on 
this problem, and I would cite the fol- 
lowing facts for clarification: 

GOVERNMENT—THE PROBLEM 


The Government has greatly increased 
its borrowing and is now offering interest 
rates up to 6 percent, the highest in 45 
years. 

While the average cost of living was 
rising 10 percent, “cost of government, 
as measured by the Federal administra- 
tive budget, rose from $76.5 billion in 
1960 to $106.9 billion in 1966, or 40 per- 
cent. What is even more shocking is 
that, while administrative spending as a 
whole was going up 40 percent, and 
while the increase was usually blamed on 
defense spending, nondefense spending 
actually rose from $28.6 to $51.6 billion, 
or 80 percent in the last 6 years.“ 

The Federal Government is spending 
an estimated $5 to $10 billion more this 
year than it is receiving in revenues. 

SOLUTION 


The Congress has recently approved a 
defense budget of $58 billion, for this 
year, the largest since World War II. In 
addition, a supplemental appropriations 
request for several billions of dollars 
more is expected. ‘This clearly indicates 
that a major cut in domestic spending is 
mandatory. I agree with Senator JOHN 
J. WILLIAMS of Delaware when he said: 

The best thing this Administration could 
do in the way of finding a solution to re- 
lieve the cost of interest and this excessive 
demand for money, would be to stop ad- 
vocating the expansion of every Great Society 
idea. Many of these programs may be meri- 
torious if we have the money to pay for 
them, but they are certainly not meritorious 
when we are borrowing money at (up to 
6%) interest rates to defray their costs. 
The government should set the example of 
fiscal responsibility? 

INDUSTRY—THE PROBLEM 


The homebuilding industry and its re- 
lated real estate and building supply 
businesses are in a major slump. July 


1 Chicago Tribune editorial, August 23, 
1966. 
2 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, July 28, 1966. 
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housing starts are down down 28 percent 
from last year, the lowest since the 
depths of the 1960 recession. Building 
permits issued in July are down 27 per- 
cent in a year, the lowest since records 
have been kept. Applications for FHA 
insured mortgages in June were down 
34 percent from last year. In California, 
the situation is much worse, with build- 
ing permits for dwelling units down 50.5 
percent from a year ago. 

In other facets of private industry, 
signs point toward increasing inventories 
while wholesale and retail sales are level- 
ing off. Manufacturers’ inventories are 
increasing at twice the rate of shipments 
and new orders so far this year. While 
wholesale sales are practically level, total 
business inventories are up approxi- 
mately $5 billion.* 

SOLUTION 


The Government is draining the 
money market by borrowing billions of 
dollars and offering record high interest 
rates to get it. A major cut in Govern- 
ment spending and reduced Government 
borrowing should loosen the tight money 
situation and encourage interest rates to 
drop. This would make more money 
available for mortgages at a more rea- 
sonable cost. 

The measure given final passage re- 
cently by the Congress, to inject $4.76 
billion into the mortgage market, is an- 
other step in the right direction. This 
will permit the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to buy $4.76 billion in 
mortgages, with $1 million aimed at 
special assistance loans which may be 
spent for individual mortgages as high 
as $17,500 in high-cost areas—at full 
value so that homebuilders will be en- 
couraged to translate the new loan funds 
into new housing starts immediately. 

In addition, point discounts on FHA 
and VA home financing should be re- 
duced through administrative adjust- 
ments and FNMA’s $15,000 administra- 
tive limitation on purchase of mortgages 
under its secondary market operations 
should be revised upward or removed, as 
directed by the House-Senate conference 
committee on the FNMA bill. 

Industry borrowing for plant business 
expansion is a secondary drain on the 
market that should be eased. Congress, 
in the past, gave business a 7-percent 
tax credit on money spent for plant ex- 
pansion in order to encourage such ex- 
pansion. Now that wholesale and retail 
sales have leveled off, and inventories are 
on the rise, this tax credit could be re- 
moved temporarily so that further ex- 
pansion and further drain on the money 
market will not be encouraged at this 
time. As stated before, I would prefer to 
see Government spending curtailed first 
before suspending this tax credit, but 
with the administration's political com- 
mitment to new domestic programs, I 
will wager the President’s decision will 
pe ask for a suspension of this tax 
c $ 


5 California Economic Indicators, August 8, 
1966. 
* Economic Indicators, July 1966. 
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CONSUMERS—THE PROBLEM 


At the present rate of inflation, the 
cost of living is increasing about 4 per- 
cent per year, making this the most in- 
flationary year since 1957. In only 6 
months, the cost of food has risen 2.5 
percent with bread and milk up 3 cents 
and, since November 1963, the cost of a 
pound of bacon has gone up from 67 
cents to 93 cents, 10 pounds of potatoes 
are up from 63 cents to 86 cents and a 
pound of coffee is up from 69 cents to 
83 cents. 

Wages have increased 17 percent since 
1960, but higher taxes and higher prices 
have more than wiped out whatever addi- 
tional income Americans earned. In 
April, May and June of this year, the 
average American had $10 less purchas- 
ing power than he had during the first 
3 months of this year. 

There were 192,354 bankruptcies last 
year.’ 

Per capita disposal income was prac- 
tically unchanged in the past 9 months, 
considering inflation losses.“ 

Personal savings have been relatively 
unchanged for months.’ 

There has been no appreciable change 
in retail sales since last December.’ 

It is clear that consumer spending 
and wage increases are not at fault in 
the inflationary spiral. The buildup is 
on for an income tax increase after the 
November elections, and I want the 
Recorp to clearly show that I think this 
is a plain case of making the people the 
goat for inflation when they are not at 
fault. 

Further, I would commend the admin- 
istration for finally realizing, after some 
major rebuffs from both labor and busi- 
ness, that unbending wage-price guide- 
lines are unfair and unworkable. Again, 
in the case of the airline strike, the 
machinists were being pressured to 
knuckle under to the wage-price guide- 
lines when, in fact, their economic sup- 
pression over the years made a greater 
wage adjustment only fair. A more 
flexible application of guidelines, on a 
case-by-case basis, is more reasonable if 
fairly applied. 

BANKS AND SAVINGS INSTITUTIONS 
< THE PROBLEM 


The competition for money has raised 
the price of credit to startling heights. 
In addition, the shift of personal dis- 
cretionary savings from savings institu- 
tions, which write most of the home 
mortgage loans, into U.S. Government, 
corporate and municipal securities, as 
well as commercial banks, has caused 
the recession in the homebuilding indus- 
try. 

The Federal Reserve Board's efforts to 
ease inflation by tightening up on credit 
has caused the Government, corpora- 
tions and municipalities to offer up to 
6 percent to get funds. As a result, sav- 
ings institutions—mainly savings and 
loan associations and mutual savings 
banks—have seen their savings deposits 


Washington Star, Aug. 24, 1966. 
* Economic Indicators, July 1966. 
7 Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 26, 1966. 
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dwindle markedly, especially in the past 
6 to 9 months. These savings institu- 
tions, tied down by long-term mortgage 
loans they. wrote years ago when interest. 
rates were lower, are least able to pay 
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high rates to match the Government and 
corporations. As a result, the following 
chart shows how money has flowed out 
of the mortgage market as a result of 
the interest rate war: 


Investment of household discretionary savings 


In percent 


Savings institution. - eos n canada nnannenntes-= 


9 Genie — * 4 


Us 
Sikes Eemer ar municipalities, ete. 


1964 1966 
($27,500,000,000) 68 168050 000)! (6 months) 
($30,200,000,000) 
ENAA 57.0 46,8 19.7 
20. 8 40.8 37.8 
7.6 10.6 26.0 
5.6 1.8 16. 5 


Because of this high competition for 
money, the banks’ prime customers must 
now pay 6 percent for loans, consumer 
loans are costing up to 10 percent and 
more and mortgage interest rates are 
now 6% to 7 percent. Besides high in- 
terest rates, the high point discounts 
plus commissions and other costs are 
bringing the cost of a home sale up to 
an amazing 16 percent in some areas. 

SOLUTION 


As I indicated earlier, the Government 
started a run on the money market by 
offering inflated interest rates in order 
to borrow the money it needs to pay for 
a ballooning budget deficit. The Gov- 
ernment is now paying interest at the 
rate of $13 billion a year on the national 
debt, more than 10 percent of its total 
administrative budget. This insane 
spending is pushing us to the brink of 
dangerous inflation generally while sub- 
merging an important industry into re- 
cession, 

I opposed the Sales Participation Act 
and history will record this budget 
manipulation device to be one of the 
major problems in the administration’s 
fiscal policy. 

Solutions should have been proposed 
and acted upon 9 months ago. Instead, 
the President opened the 2d session of 
the 89th Congress promising a full pros- 
ecution of the Vietnam war and in- 
creased expansion of the Great Society 
simultaneously. It is abundantly clear 
that both cannot be accomplished. It 
is also clear that a solution cannot wait 
until after the November elections. 

Because of the increasing effect of 
tight money on the homebuilding indus- 
try, Mr. Chairman, I have made it a 
point to conduct a survey in my district 
to determine the effect. of the home- 
building recession on each of the coun- 
ties. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude this report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp so that all may see how recession 
in one industry can reach out its ten- 
tacles and hurt all around it: 

MARIN COUNTY 

. To date the economic damage from 
inflation-tight money is confined to the con- 
struction industry and the financing of it, 
with indications that there have been im- 
provements in other segments of the econ- 
omy which have offset the construction and 
home resale slump. On the basis of con- 
struction of dwelling units only, the total 
in 1964 dropped from 29% from 1963, an- 
other 29% in 1965 compared to 1964, and 
for the first six months of this year the 
number of dwelling units permitted in Marin 


is down an additional 35% compared with 
the first six month a year ago. 

“I talked to Dan Deedy, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Marin County Real Estate Board, 
who gave me the following figures on homes 
sold through multiple listing during the 
first six months of 1965 and 1966: 

“1965, listed 3240, sold 1303, value $37,- 
751,579; 

“1966, listed 3356, sold 963, value $30,- 
153,204. 

“The reason I say activity in other sectors 
has taken up the slack, I found in talking 
with the manager of the San Rafael office of 
the State Employment Service that their 
(unemployment) claims in the fiscal year 
recently ended were down 2% from the year 
prior and that claims last month were down 
12% from those in July 1965. 

“., the suppliers to the construction in- 
dustry and other activities such as title 
insurance companies dependent upon it are 
experiencing a somewhat lower volume of 
business.”—Carroll A. Snyker, Manager, 
Marin County Development Association. 


SONOMA COUNTY 


“Permits for 31 new dwellings were issued 
in Petaluma last month—a drop of some 
54 permits over the same month @ year ago, 
according to City Planner Robert Byrd. In 
addition, 14 other permits were issued for 
other work on dwellings, such as alterations 
and additions, and 14 permits were released 
for the construction of commercial struc- 
tures. Building permits for public or semi- 
public work totaled 59. The total valuation 
of this work dropped some $738,000 from 
July of last year—from $1,487,103 to $749,- 
115.”"—Santa Rosa Press-Democrat. 

“Glue laminating (fabricating timber 
trusses from boards) has slowed down sharp- 
ly in the last 60 days due to tight money sit- 
uation. We have laid off 10% of working 
force in Summerbell plant and anticipate 
continued reduction unless trend changes 
quickly. Clients and builders tell us they 
need our material but cannot obtain financ- 
ing to start, continue or complete projects 
planned. As largest industrial employer in 
Sonoma County, we are deeply concerned and 
urge your help to maintain essential produc- 
tion and employment in this area.”—tele- 
gram from Robert W. Kerr, President, Speed- 
space Corporation. 

“The situation regarding the construction 
industry becomes more desperate every day. 
We, as builders, are just not selling any 
houses at all. We have a 245-home project 
underway in Petaluma, which was selling 
8-10 houses per month, but we have not made 
a single sale in May, June, July or August to 
date. 

“People who want to better themselves 
sell their old homes and move into one of 
ours—simply cannot do so because the equity 


they thought they had in their old house 


would be completely wiped out by the “point” 
situation, even if mortgage money was avail- 
able. 
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“I understand that the Union Halls in San- 
ta Rosa are jammed with unemployed con- 
struction workers and the situation this fall 
and winter will be frightful. I sincerely hope 
the matter will be quickly resolved, because 
if it isn’t, there will be an ever-growing list 
of bankruptcies, foreclosures, and worse.“ 
Sidney Garfield, Consolidated Building and 
Development Corporation. 

“Since April 1, 1966, this Association has 
been able to make only 10% of the normal 
volume in loans in our area. It is important 
to note that the cutback in lending is not 
due to a lack of buyers for either existing 
homes or the construction of new homes, 
but because sales cannot be consummated 
due to the lack of availability of funds. 
This, naturally, has å drastic effect on brokers 
and builders in our area, and the construc- 
tion industries are now beginning to feel 
the full impact of this curtailment. 

“We have, of necessity, reduced our work- 
ing staff by approximately one-sixth, by a 
total of five employees, since we no longer 
have the need in our lending department.” 


HUMBOLDT AND DEL NORTE COUNTIES 


“Simpson Timber Company plywood and 
veneer plants in the Redwood Region will 
be cut back to a four day week effective 
immediately, it was announced today by R. 
K. Molloy, Production Manager, California 
plywood operations. 

“The move is part of a company-wide ply- 
wood and veneer production curtailment. 
that affects 10 Simpson plants in Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California, 

“In the Redwood Region, Simpson plants 
affected are Eureka Plywood Plant, E 
Mad River Plywood Plant, Arcata; and 
math Veneer Plant, Klamath. Combined 
the three plants employ about 650 men. 
The plants will be closed each Friday. 

The curtailment ts necessary because of 
a continuing decline in demand for plywood 
products,’ said Molloy. ‘Resumption of a 
five-day week will depend on improvement 
of plywood orders.’ 

“Simpson's plywood and veneer plants in 
the three states employ over 1,800 men and 
each week produce 11.5 million sq. feet of 
plywood, % inch basis. 

“Meanwhile, studies are being made to de- 
termine what effect the plywood curtail- 
ment will have on Simpson log production.“ 
Crescent City American. 

“Private residential construction is close to 
a standstill, except where financing was ob- 
tained prior to the increase in interest rates, 
or where the property owner or the contrac- 
tor has sufficient funds to start and nee 
the project. 

The present industrial construction is not 
affected, but there seems to be little hope for 
other new construction or remodeling, except 
as stated in the above paragraph: 

“Except for industrial construction already 
underway, or already financed, and public 
works projects, construction is in a bad way. 
Fortunately, considerable work is still in 
progress in the two fields just mentioned. 

"I have been informed, and reliably so, 
that the lumber industry is also beginning 
to take a beating because of the substantial 
reduction in building. 

“Several plywood plants in this area have 
reduced their work week to four days. 

“Sawmills are also curtailing production 
and in a few instances, closing down com- 
pletely. 

“The above information I obtained from 
the Redwood District Council of Lumber and 
Sawmill Workers, which represents a very 
substantial number of plywood, sawmill and 
logging operations employees. 

“Naturally, an which substantially 
reduces payrolls cannot help but adversely 
affect all other. businesses, which in turn 
hurts those employed in the service trades.“ 
George O. Faville, Secretary, Central Labor 
Council of Humboldt and Del Norte Counties, 
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MENDOCINO COUNTY 


“Mendo-Lake Savings and Loan: Due to 
Federal Home Loan Bank restrictions, they 
are not lending at all currently. 

“Wells Fargo Bank: Real Estate loans for 
depositors only. No more than 70% of ap- 
praisal valuation and has to be approved by 
head office. No FHA (In Ukiah area). 

“Savings Bank of Mendocino County: 
Lending to customers primarily. Two-thirds 
of appraisal maximum. No FHA. 

“Most banks are lending only to individ- 
ual established customers. Real Estate has 
shut down completely and has been hit hard. 

“Crawford Lumber Company: Inventory 
excessive due to sales decline. Sales are on 
downtrend for past three months. If sales 
continue down will have to cut back pro- 
duction 50%. 

“Masonite Corporation: Have been able to 
maintain normal production up to now. 
However, if the downtrend present in Ukiah 
in building continues, our operations will 
be adversely affected. 

„Al Thrasher Lumber Company: No hiring. 
Similar to Crawford Lumber Co. 

“State Department of Employment (Carl 
Godec) imforms us that the (unemploy- 
ment) claims load as of August 1966 is lower 
than one year ago. In the last two weeks 
the claims are going up (5% upward trend.) 

“Hollow Tree Lumber Company has closed 
their Anderson Valley Mill and 30 of their 
employees have been laid off.”—William A. 
Henderson, Jr., Manager Ukiah Chamber of 
Commerce, Ukiah, California. 


DEL NORTE COUNTY 


“Local banks: Definite curtailment of Real 
Estate loans. Credit restricted. Higher down 
payment required on real estate purchases 
(up to 50%). Buyers cannot qualify at 
these high standards. 

“Building & Loan: Outflow in accounts up 
10 to 15%. Mortgage loans—delinquents 
have increased over 50% from previous 
month. Completely out of the market on 
real estate loans. 

“Title Companies: Business off 20 to 33% 
in volume. No (or few) real estate sales. 

“Automobile dealers: Decline in sales— 
both new and used cars. Sales down 26.4% 
ior first seven months of 1966 compared to 
1965. 

“Telephone Company: Collections way 
down. Monthly bill down, difficult to collect. 
Company activity is down. 

“Redevelopment Agency: Private enterprise 
is being held up—not able now to finance 
their projects. Can no longer give reason- 
able leases. Cost of financing is prohibitive. 
‘Government is defeating its own purpose, as 
far as Redevelopment is concerned, when 
money is expended to help communities and 
then the high cost of financing makes it 

le for the local citizens to build.’ 

“Investments: Investors, with money, run- 
ning seared. Small investors holding on to 
his cash reserve, for fear of a forced move 
from the county. 

“Realtors: Banks now charging 7% dis- 
count rate to sellers. Premium charge being 
made to buyers (FHA 2% to buyers) an im- 
possible situation. FHA asking 7 points 
from seller plus 2 points from buyer. Plus 
6% real estate commission, plus 1% to cover 
other selling costs equals 16%. 

“Realtors: Advising customers not to sell 
on this market. No residential building per- 
mits in last six weeks. House sales down 
over 50%. No financing available. FHA in- 
terest rate—5 14-644 %. 

“Building material (retail): No new build- 
ing. Building permits are nonexistent. Re- 
tail sales down. Only selling small home 
repairs. 

“Contractors: Home construction—non- 
existent. Financing impossible. Commer- 
cial financing fast reaching the impossible. 

“Subcontractors: Business 75% below 
1965. Situation critical. 
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down. Situation critical. 
had a meeting last week to consider closing 
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“Shopping Center: Would have been built 


_except for tight money. Lessors have to in- 


crease rents to a point they are unable to se- 
cure the money to take the leases. Many 


“new demands being made of leasors not 


before necessary. 

“Retail Sales: Sales off 20%. Trend locally 
is way down. Merchants deeply concerned. 

“Developer (in redevelopment area): Com- 
pany organized to build for lease in Redevel- 
opment area can no longer build and lease 
due to cost of financing. Government mak- 
ing it impossible to build. Leasors cannot 
borrow to expand their businesses. Many 
seriously hurt in the disasters and now need 
to move into a permanent location. Situa- 


tion critical. 


“State Department of Employment: Con- 
struction workers in bad shape. Unemploy- 
ment up to twice what it was in 1965. 3 

“Heavy lumber equipment dealers: 10% of 
help layed off. Sales off 20% and still going 
One large dealer 


down all of his o 

“Particle Board: Sales off 30%. Prices go- 
ing down—no demand for products. Pro- 
duction curtailed. 

“Veneer and Plywood: Production cut 
25%. Uneconomical to operate due to low 
prices. Wage reduction of 50 cents per hour 
now in effect. Probable lay off soon. Situ- 
ation critical. Simpson to cut back plywood 
and veneer production, will continue cut 
back until market improved. 

“Stud Mills: Closed. 

“Lumber mills: Sales moving only 25% to 
50% of production. Sales lowest in the past 
six years. Prices softening. Curtailment of 
production and employment. Planing mills 
considering curtailment. Breakdowns now 
permitted to be shutdowns. Due to sea- 
sonal trend of this business, they will now 
have to await spring b Industry 
deeply concerned.“ Jack C. Butler, Man- 
ager, Del Norte County Chamber of Com- 
merce, Crescent City, California. 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I have 


no further requests for time. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH]. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to br my wholehearted support of H.R. 
14026. 

This bill, which was reported out of the 
Banking and Currency Committee by a 
substantial majority of better than 2 to 1 
after long and careful consideration, has 
several important purposes: 

First. H.R. 14026 dampens down the 
fierce and economically unhealthy com- 
petition for funds now raging between 
the savings and loans and other segments 
of the thrift industry on the one hand 
and the commercial banks on the other. 
This has caused a serious drain on the 
deposits of these thrift institutions and 
has caused the housing and construction 
industries to be plunged into a serious 
decline. 

Second. This bill seeks to remedy at 
least in part the harm done by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board when on December 6, 
1965, it raised by 37% percent the 
amount of interest the commercial banks 
could pay on time deposits. In other 
words this limit was raised from a level 
of 4 to 5½ percent. This put commer- 
cial banks, especially the huge New York 
banks, at a competitive advantage over 
thrift institutions. It also forced the 
rate that had to be paid by the Govern- 
ment on the sale of short-term securi- 
ties to rise precipitously. This, in turn, 
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meant a significant increase in the 
amount of money being spent on Govern- 
ment programs that is going into the 
nonproductive interests costs rather than 
into spending on major programs. 
Third. This bill also provides for much 
closer coordination of monetary policy 
between the so-called independent Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the executive 
branch of the Government. While this 
bill does not provide the complete answer 
to this serious problem, it certainly pro- 
vides a start in the right direction. 
Fourth. This bill also provides power 
to the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
to establish interest rate ceiling for in- 
stitutions under its jurisdiction. This 
will give this agency similar power to 
the Federal Reserve to control interest 
rates within the area of the thrift in- 


‘ stitutions. 


Fifth. This bill applies the above pro- 
visions on a temporary basis for the next 
11 months until August 1, 1967. Dur- 
ing this period the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee plans to make an ex- 
haustive study of the entire problem of 
interest rate control and to come up with 
a well thought out permanent plan to 
meet this problem. In the meantime, 
this bill provides needed flexibility by 
allowing the Federal Reserve Board to 
raise the 44 percent ceiling on consumer 
time deposits if, in the opinion of the 
President, this is necessary. 

In short, I feel very strongly that this 
is a vital piece of legislation. The Con- 
gress cannot sit idly by while interest 
rates rise to their highest level in the 
history of our country, feecing the fires 
of inflation. This vote provides a seri- 
ous test to the will and courage of Con- 


gress. 


At the proper time I intend to offer 
an amendment to H.R. 14026 which 


would provide for a 4.5 percent statutory 


ceiling on all time deposits, thus remov- 
ing the economic discrimination which 
exists in the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
such time as he may consume to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Hanna]. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, the 
confusion that many Members will en- 
tertain is clearly predictable. It will 
inevitably occur when one piece of leg- 
islation is proposed to do more than it can 
possibly do. 

THE CD CRISIS 


We have one crisis developed out of 
the action of the Federal Reserve Board 
move to increase the ceiling under regu- 
lation Q from 414 to 5% percent. I am 
sure I am accurate in saying the Fed 
did not intend and did not foresee that. 

First. The consumer“ CD's, old and 
established nonnegotiable instruments 
used in lieu of passbooks in some areas, 
would be sucked into the dynamic, com- 
petitive, and sophisticated environment 
of the market CD. 

Second. That the energetic shift, par- 
ticularly by small banks, would within 
9 months find the time deposits ex- 


ceeding for the first time in the history 


of banking the demand deposits. 
These events have caused two dra- 


` matic flows of funds neither of which is 


accurately measured at this time. One, 
a competitive flow from thrift deposits to 
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consumer CD’s and two, an inside shift 
of demand and passbook deposits to con- 
sumer CD’s. This move embarrasses and 
worries the Federal Reserve because it 
puts the same monkey on the small banks 
back; that is, the problem of “rollover” as 
the large banks had on their backs when 
they pressed for the 5 %- percent rate un- 
der Q. In addition it places a new strain 
on the management of all these banks to 
handle these new instrument’s cash flow 
in relation to their old pattern of loan 
portfolio. 

These events distressed the thrift in- 
stitutions for it exacerbated in a most 
destructive manner the already stringent 
liquidity problem they were beginning 
to experience. 

Some way out of this unhappy circum- 
stance is the first thing to be sought by 
the current legislation. I am yet to be 
persuaded that an orderly handling of 
the “Operation Unscramble” is contained 
in the bills before you. The situation is 
certainly not aided by the myopic insist- 
ence to treat “consumer” CD’s and 
“market” CD’s the same because, first, it 
sounds politically wise; and second, be- 
cause they have the same name. Actu- 
ally the two are about as similar his- 
torically as the race“ horse and the 
“saw” horses. 

THE LIQUIDITY CRISIS 


The growing consumer credit demand; 
the burgeoning State and local require- 
ments; the expansion of corporate debt 
encouraged by the “investment credit in- 
centive”; the shortening of the national 
debt “rollover”; and the new Govern- 
ment issues placed pressures on the mon- 
ey supply that we call tight money. 

The banks, the thrift institutions, and 
the money market suddenly have be- 
come like three large dogs with only one 
bone. Each requires all the bone there 
is and the fight is on. We must either 
reduce the requirements for money; 
stringently control the balance between 
the three competitors starving each 
equally thus spreading the effects on all 
segments or somebody is going to get 
badly hurt in the dog fight—It’s that 
simple. 

The lack of liquidity domestically to 
meet full demands is a fact. Do these 
bills add any liquidity—No—I don’t 
think it can honestly be said that they 
do. Do either of these bills adequately 
do equity to the situation where each 
must be starved a little—I don’t think 


80. 
Most importantly I think the liquidity 
crisis is a fiscal problem not a monetary 
problem. I have not changed my mind 
in this debate about that conviction. 
INTEREST RATE CRISIS 

We are asking the public to pay too 
much money. This is the result of the 
two prior crises set forth: First the “rate” 
war in dividends paid for deposits; and 
second, by the lack of liquidity which 
bids up the funds. Both have to be cor- 
rected or no improvement will occur in 
interest rates. I give you this example. 

If bank A has only $12,000 to lend 
and borrowers X, Y, and Z each want 
that $12,000, it is elemental that every- 
thing else being equal, the one which bids 
the highest return for its use will get it. 
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It doesn’t matter how or at what cost 
the bank has the $12,000. The control- 
ling fact is the bank has it and X, Y, and 
Z each wants it. Where does this situa- 
tion leave you as regards interests rate to 
borrowers with the bill before you? 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 14026. I fully 
endorse the principle which this legisla- 
tion would provide for temporary ceilings 
on bank interest rates for 1 year. The 
present alarming spiral of interest rates 
charged by banks is a major factor in 
the increasing cost of living and threat- 
ens to cause a continuing serious depres- 
sion in the homebuilding industry. 

The amazing record of the home- 
building industry in providing homes for 
millions of Americans in the past several 
decades has been one of the great ac- 
complishments brought about by the co- 
operation of Government and private 
industry. 

The action of the Federal Reserve 
Board last December in raising interest 
rates 37% percent in an attempt to curb 
the capital goods boom has not only 
failed in that objective but has proven 
to be a dangerously misguided policy of 
tightening the money supply and raising 
the interest rates to the highest level 
since the 1920’s. 

During the past 9 months the cost of 
money has risen faster than all other 
costs, and in spite of these high interest 
rates, which are still spiraling, the home 
buyer finds that available home mort- 
gage funds are drying up. 

High interest rates have not curbed 
inflation, and will continue to bring 
about further inflation and increase the 
cost of living. 

High interest rates are soon translated 
into increased costs all along the line for 
the farmer, the industrial producer, the 
builder, and the consumer. 

High interest rates and tight money 
are soon translated into increased rents, 
increased costs of installment borrowing 
for automobiles, and all other consumer 
goods, including food. 

State and local governments are 
threatened with either increased costs of 
bonding or of curtailing needed public 
works programs. 

All segments of the public are penalized 
by these high interest rates while the 
only beneficiaries are the lending in- 
stitutions. 

The threatened depression in the 
homebuilding industry and the slowdown 
in stock market values are serious threats 
in the possible triggering of a depression. 

Mr. Chairman, the passage of H.R. 
14026 has been recommended by the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders and 
the U.S. Savings & Loan League, and the 
Home Builders Association of Delaware 
has informed me of its firm support for 
this legislation. 

Our path seems clear tome. It is folly 
to continue to rely on voluntary re- 
straints. The jawbone policy of urging 
voluntary restraints has never worked for 
very long and it is not working now. 

It is time for the Congress to take de- 
cisive action, and I urge the passing of 
this legislation. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of the Stephens amendment. I 
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believe that the original bill, H.R. 14026, 
is a shotgun, not a well-aimed rifle which 
will hit the target and no more. Much 
as I would like to see interest rates come 
down from the Hoover-Johnson 6-per- 
cent level to the good old Eisenhower 
4% -percent interest rates, I do not think 
it is safe to pass H.R. 14026. If we pass 
H.R. 14026, as reported by the commit- 
tee, it will be like trying to put a lid on 
a pot of steam. You will get an explo- 
sion. I would rather see high interest 
rates than a financial explosion. 

For this reason, I urge the House to 
support the Stephens amendment, sub- 
stituting the administration bill to give 
new interest rate regulatory powers to 
the Federal Reserve Board. I am not 
saying that I think that this bill is a good 
answer. I do not think it is. I feel that 
monetary policy itself is no longer the 
answer. We have got to use fiscal policy. 
There is just so long that you can use 
monetary policy. Soon you have to face 
the problem of taxes and spending. 

I am a little amused to see the ad- 
ministration trying to toss this problem 
in the lap of the Federal Reserve Board. 
The administration is always using the 
Fed for a whipping boy. If you listen to 
administration propaganda, the Fed is 
the bogeyman responsible for high in- 
terest rates, and the administration is 
guiltless. Now that is a fairy tale if I 
ever heard one. 

I can imagine why the administration 
wants to give this power to the Fed. 
They want to do so to shirk the decisions 
which must be made. 

If the Federal Reserve Board takes 
the necessary steps to save the economy, 
the administration will take the credit, 
and they will blame the Fed if the Fed 
is wrong. The administration is happy 
to put it in the lap of the Fed. The ad- 
ministration is trying to duck its respon- 
sibilities. 

But as I said before, I do not think 
that monetary policy is the answer. 
Things have gone too far. Monetary 
policy cannot do the job alone, and 
when it tries to do the job alone, it fails, 
and I think perhaps it even complicates 
things. And let me say in no uncertain 
terms, it is the failure of this administra- 
tion to come to grips with fiscal reality 
that has forced monetary policy to try 
and do alone the job it should have been 
doing in tandem with fiscal policy. 

Some weeks ago, American Bankers 
Association Executive Vice President 
Walker compared administration policy 
with a dry martini. He said the admin- 
istration was using six parts monetary 
policy and one part fiscal policy. This 
is a good analogy, but I would go further 
than Mr. Walker. I would say the ad- 
ministration has been using straight un- 
diluted monetary policy, and in the 
process they have gotten the American 
economy drunk. 

So I think that the time has come for 
fiscal policy to step in. What I propose 
is simple. Cut expenditures. If Govern- 
ment spending is cut back 2 or 3 billion— 
and I suggest that the cuts come in poy- 
erty spending, demonstration cities pro- 
graming, and foreign aid—then I think 
that private enterprise will cut back too. 
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Until now, they have had no good ex- 
ample from the Federal Government. 
But if Government spending is cut, then 
I think business expansion will be cut, 
and loan pressure will cool, and inflation 
will begin to recede appreciably. The 
other physical alternative is a tax in- 
crease. This I oppose. 

Let me also say that a far better way 
to curb runaway monetary policy than 
this bill would be to stop participation 
sales. I know that the Members of 
this House realize that the Participation 
Sales Act is a borrowing gimmick and 
not a sale of assets. We are borrowing 
outside the debt limit. This is highly 
inflationary monetary policy. The high 
interest rates being paid are pushing 
up other interest rates. This is to say 
nothing of the fact that the participa- 
tion sales receipts count as budget-plus 
items and make the budget safe for 
what would otherwise be deficit spend- 
ing—and this too is highly inflationary. 

So I suggest monetary policy has gone 
too far. The time is ripe for fiscal 
policy—cutting back on Federal spend- 
ing. But if Congress chooses to con- 
tinue to delude itself that monetary 
policy can do the job, then I suggest a 
suspension of the Participation Sales 
Act, for participation sales borrowing 
is the worst monetary policy in this ad- 
ministration’s books. As long as partic- 
ipations are being sold, money driven 
out of CD’s will go into even more lucra- 
tive participations. 

I urge support of the Stephens amend- 
ment. It is the least dangerous form of 
deception before us here today. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to conclude in accordance with the 
understanding. 

First. The action of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in December, everyone 
knows, has caused inflation. 

If we pass this bill, the committee’s 
bill, that will be assurance to the country 
that interest rates will not go higher. 
The people fear interest rates will go 
higher and higher. Passage of H.R. 
14026 will let the people know that Con- 
gress is on record and directing the Fed- 
eral Reserve to lower interest rates. 

The Export-Import Bank today raised 
its rates from 5½ to 6 percent, which is 
terrible. Of course, they apologized and 
said they hated to do it. The student 
loan applications are being turned down 
by the banks and are being refused. 
The homebuilding industry is in a de- 
pression. Itis terrible that we are going 
to have only 1 million housing starts this 
year. The President said that we ought 
to have 2 million starts a year. So we 
have to do something to revive the hous- 
ing industry. If this bill is not enough, 
then we shall be compelled to do more. 

We should think something about the 
people who have their savings invested 
in the stock market and also in bonds 
and other securities. A lot of people 
have been led to believe they are good 
investments. If we just let the market 
keep on going down on account of the 
high interest rates, that is wrong. We 
have to stop it, and if we do nothing more 
than stop it in its tracks, there will be 
great stability for our economy. It will 
help in the market, it will help stocks 
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and bonds, and help home building and 
. It will help the United 
States of America. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this bill can be 
passed tomorrow. A vote for H.R. 14026, 
the committee bill, will place the Mem- 
bers on record as being in favor of lower 
and lower interest rates. A vote against 
H.R. 14026, the committee bill, by the 
Members will indicate they are in favor 
of higher and higher interest rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no fur- 
ther requests for time, pursuant to the 
rule, the Clerk will now read the sub- 
stitute committee amendment printed in 
the reported bill as an original bill for 
the purpose of amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

TEMPORARY CEILINGS 

SECTION 1. (a) Prior to August 1, 1967, no 
insured bank may pay or agree to pay interest 
on any time deposit in the amount of $100,000 
or more at a rate in excess of 514 percent per 
annum, or such other rate as may be estab- 
lished, with the approval of the President, by 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System in the case of member banks or 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in the case of nonmember insured banks. 

(b) Prior to August 1, 1967, no insured 
bank may pay or agree to pay a rate of inter- 
est in excess of 444 percent per annum, or 
such other rate as may be established, with 
the approval of the President, by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 
in the case of State member banks or the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation in the 
case of nonmember insured banks, on any 
time deposit in any amount less than 
$100,000 originally made in such bank— 

(1) after the date of enactment of this Act 
and prior to August 1, 1967. 

(2) on or before the date of enactment of 
this Act but after June 30, 1966, except that 
if the bank is contractually obligated to pay 
a higher rate pursuant to the terms of a con- 
tract which was entered into on or before 
the date of enactment of this Act and under 
whose terms the bank may not, without the 
consent of the holder of such deposit, either 
return the deposit or pay a reduced rate of 
interest thereon, then the bank may pay such 
higher rate for the minimum length of time 
necessary to enable it to meet its contractual 
obligation. 

(3) before July 1, 1966, except that such 
bank may pay any higher rate lawfully spec- 
ified in the original contract of deposit, 
and may pay any rate not exceeding such 
original rate on any renewal of such de- 
posit, irrespective of whether such renewal is 
made by the original depositor or by any 
successor in title of such depositor. 

(c) For the purpose of this section— 

(1) The term “insured bank” means a bank 
whose deposits are insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

(2) The term “member bank” means a 
bank which is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

(3) The term “nonmember insured bank” 
means an insured bank which is not a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System. 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that the Committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Botanp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State f the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
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(H.R. 14026) to prohibit insured banks 
from issuing negotiable interest-bearing 
or discounted notes, certificates of de- 
posit, or other evidences of indebtedness, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members may 
have 5 legislative days in which to revise 
and extend their remarks on H.R. 14026. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file sundry reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


DEDICATION OF THE SUMMERS- 
VILLE, W.VA., DAM AND RESER- 
VOIR 


Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, September 3, the President of the 
United States and his First Lady visited 
with the people of my congressional dis- 
trict to mark a day which will be long 
remembered by the thousands who greet- 
ed them. 

The occasion was the official dedica- 
tion of the new Summersville Dam and 
Reservoir, a tremendous structure com- 
pletd after 6 years of concentrated 
effort by the U.S. Corps of Engineers at 
a cost of $46 million. The new dam will 
not only be a major flood control device 
for the Ohio River watershed but will 
also serve as a focal point for outdoor 
recreational activities to attract an esti- 
mated 1 million visitors per year from 
the crowded urban areas. 

Both the President and the First Lady 
spoke on two occasions during their visit, 
seizing this most appropriate opportunity 
to emphasize the need to husband our 
natural beauty of forests and streams to 
plan ahead for our future water resource 
needs. 

They were warmly welcomed and their 
words commanded attention because 
they were addressed to a subject of 
grave importance to all of us. By unani- 
mous consent, I include their vigorous 
and thought-provoking statements in 
the Recorp and I commend them to your 
attention and interest: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AND Mrs. JOHN- 
son UPON ARRIVAL aT CHARLESTON, W. VA., 
AIRPORT 
THE PRESIDENT, Governor Smith, Senator 

RANDOLPH, Senator Brno, Congressman 

Stack, Members of the Congress who do me 

the great honor of coming with me today. 
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Mr. Mayor, Mr. Secretary of State, Ladies and 
Gentlemen, Mrs. Johnson and I appreciate 
so very much your coming here and giving 
us this warm welcome in the Great State 
of West Virginia. 

For many years in my public life I have 
been coming to West Virginia. I never come 
here but what I am glad to be here. I never 
go away but what I am sorry to leave. 

You are a hospitable people; you are a 
friendly State; you are up and coming, and 
you are on the move. 

You have great leadership in your State 
House, there is no delegation in Washing- 
ton that commands more respect or more 
influence than the Delegation that is headed 
by Senator RANDOLPH, Congressman SLACK, 
Senator Beni and the other members of your 
great West Virginia Delegation in the Con- 

ess. 

P When I came here six years ago, your 
State, entire regions of it, was in the grips 
of a depression that was unequalled to any- 
thing since 1930. There was unemployment 
everywhere. There was hunger in a good 
many places. There was hopelessness. 
There was a great deal of despair. 

We dedicated ourselves then to a new day 
of opportunity for all the people of West 
Virginia. 

Working together with your State Gov- 
ernment, your Federal Government, your 
local governments, a blueprint of action was 
mapped. Together we built roads. And we 
have the Chairman of the Public Works 
Committee that is responsible for roads, Sen- 
ator RANDOLPH, here with us. Ho went on 
that Committee because he knew this State 
needed roads. And it is getting roads. 

We dredged your streams and built your 
dams—and we are going to dedicate one of 
the great ones today. Together we improved 
the schools and we developed new tourist 
facilities. 

We modernized our hospitals. 
that our poor were fed. 

We tried to bring in new industry. 

Since 1960, unemployment in West Vir- 
ginia has gone from 17 percent down to less 
than 7 percent. While unemployment was 
going down, our average weekly factory wage 
was going up, from $93 to now more than 
$114. Per capita income increased 27 per- 
cent. Your work force today is increasing 
for the first time in many years. 

In the past year your automobile sales 
Were up 10 percent. Your retail sales were 
up nine percent. 

We know that there is still much to be 
done, but we know that we are no longer 
starting from the bottom. We are now start- 
ing from a great record of accomplishment. 

Much of that record was written by you in 
the State of West Virginia when you sup- 
ported John F. Kennedy for the Presidency 
in 1960, and when you selected, with your 
leadership in the State House and the White 
House, a delegation from West Virginia that 
gets the job done. 

I am proud to come here today and attest 
to that. 

We will build you not promises, but we 
put it there in concrete and steel. You see 
things going forward in this State. You see 
things getting done. We are on the move, 
We are on the go. People are working. Peo- 
ple are eating. They have high hopes. Their 
schools are being improved. Their hospitals 
are being improved. 

We are doing what a Democratic Presi- 
dent, a Democratic government, ought to do 
for a democratic people. 

There is much to be done in the days 
ahead, but with men, women, boys and girls 
like you wanting to see it done, ready to 
support us in doing it, we will get the job 
done. 

Thank you. 


We saw 
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Mrs. JoHNson. Senator RANDOLPH, Friends; 
I just want to add my thanks to all of you 
for coming out to greet us this morning. 

I am always happy to come back to West 
Virginia, and I am sure not by myself. 

I understand that this year you have had 
about 15 percent more people come to see 
your beautiful parks and forests than there 
were last year. It is a constantly growing 
stream. I am proud of that and I know you 
are, too. I am glad to be one of them. 

Such plans for recreation and pleasure in 
your State come from a far-sighted vision 
and love of the land and planning on the 
part of your people and on the part of your 
leaders. I am glad to be able to have a 
chance to applaud it. 

I always want to see more of this lovely 
State. Thank you. 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. JOHNSOIT 

AT THE DEDICATION OF THE SUMMERSVILLE 

Dam, SUMMERSVILLE, W. Va. 


The PresmentT. Mayor Bryant, Governor 
Smith, Senator RANDOLPH, thank you for 
that generous introduction. 

I came here for this dedication today at 
the invitation extended to me more than a 
year ago by Senator RANDOLPH and Congress- 
man SLACK. 

Senator RANDOLPH, I wish my mother and 
father might have been here to hear that 
introduction because my father would have 
enjoyed hearing what you said about me and 
my mother would have believed it. 

I always enjoy coming to the State of West 
Virginia. 

I am very grateful to JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
whom I consider one of the most valuable 
and effective men in the entire Congress, for 
seeing that I got here. 

Senator RANDOLPH is Chairman of the 
Committee on Public Works. He secures au- 
thorizations for the great projects like this 
dam that you see here in your own State. 
But he is more than the spokesman for 
just the great State of West Virginia. In 
this particular fleld, he is the leader of the 
Nation. 

Your other outstanding Senator from West 
Virginia, Senator Brno, is a member of the 
powerful Senate Appropriations Committee. 
He made sure that you had the money to 
pay for this project. He makes sure that 
West Virginia gets her share of everything 
that comes to that committee. 

Both men represent West Virginia and 
represent the Nation as well. I am proud of 
their service, as I know you are. 

Senator RANDOLPH is a member of the 
Labor and Public Welfare Committee, the 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee, and 
the Small Business Committee. He came to 
Washington in the 78rd Congress. He has 
served with each succeeding Congress. I 
hope we will benefit from his service for 
many congresses to come, 

I am pleased to ride down here this morn- 
ing with your great Third District Congress- 
man, JoHN Sack. He understands your 
problems. He understands the great poten- 
tial of this section of West Virginia. He 
takes understandable pride in the Summers- 
ville Dam. He wants all America to know 
about this great step to develop your flood 
control, your water resources and the recrea- 
tion in this great State. 

I would like to introduce the other Mem- 
bers of your fine State Congressional delega- 
tion who did me the honor of coming to 
this State with us today. 

I am pleased to be on the platform with 
the very honorable chairman, Harter O. 
Sraccers, of Keyser. One of his notable ac- 
complishments as Representative of the Sec- 
ond District has been the leadership that he 
has given this entire Nation in the Traffic 
Safety Bill which will become law in the 
White House next week. 
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ArcH Moore, In., of Glen Dale, came with 
us this morning. He is the ranking Repub- 
lican on the Select Small Business Com- 
mittee. 

We are still trying to convert him to the 
Democratic Party. I will have to give you 
a report on that later. 

My old friend, Ken HECHLER, has repre- 
sented the Fourth District for seven years. 
He is one of the most effective Members of 
Congress. He served in both the Roosevelt 
and Truman administrations. 

James Kee, of the Fifth District, is one of 
the fabulous freshmen of the 89th Congress. 
He has done yeoman service on the problems 
of Appalachia. We are very grateful that he 
is a member of the West Virginia Delegation. 

We are also honored by the presence of 
your great Governor, my good friend, Hulett 
Smith, who addressed you a short time ago, 
and by the added presence of Governor 
Charles Terry, of the State of Delaware. 

I want to thank Mayor Bryant, Secretary 
of State Bob Bailey, and others who wel- 
comed me here. 

We came here today to consummate an act 
of faith in the future of the great State of 
West Virginia. 

This is one of the greatest satisfactions 
that can ever come to any President. 

Two and a half years ago I flew over the 
Ohio River Basin. I saw the destruction 
that was brought on by one of the worst 
floods in 20 years. I felt anger and frustra- 
tion that such tragedies could still occur in 
the most advanced and most powerful na- 
tion in all the world. I knew that we had 
both the ability and the resources to harness 
these wild forces of nature, and I was very 
anxious to get on with the task. 

Today we move one step closer toward this 
goal. The Summersville Dam completes a 
three-reservoir system of the Kanawha River 
Basin. It is a key part of our flood control 
plans for the entire Ohio and Mississippi 
River Basins. 

It will prevent flood damages averaging 
nearly $3 million a year. 

In the dry seasons, water from Summers- 
ville Reservoir will be used to reduce pollu- 
tion and to meet the ever-growing demands 
of the great industries of the great City of 
Charleston, where we had such a wonderful 
welcome just a short time ago, 

The Reservoir will also become West Vir- 
ginia’s newest recreation center. It will at- 
tract millions of visitors. It will bring new 
prosperity to the region. It will give life 
and truth to the statement that West Vir- 
ginia is the great outstanding tourist attrac- 
tion of this Nation. 

I think I know some little something 
about what a project like this will mean to 
you people. I grew up in a country where 
water was life itself. It was the most pre- 
cious resource that we possessed, except for 
the very air that we breathed. 

During most of the year, the land was 
parched and cracked; live oak and scrub 
cedar were about all it would support. And 
when the rains finally came, the rivers then 
flooded, The people were drowned. Prop- 
erty was destroyed. Our topsoil was washed 
away into the Gulf of Mexico, 

We changed all that, beginning 30 years 
ago when I was a young man, back in 1937. 
In time we built six great dams on the 
Colorado River in Central Texas. We 
stopped the floods and we stopped the 
drownings. We brought electricity to all the 
farm homes. We created a vast recreation 
area for hundreds of thousands of families 
to visit each year. 

That story is not unique. It has hap- 
pened in California, It has happened in 
India. It has happened in Kentucky. It 
has happened in Israel. It is the story of 
man’s ageless quest to make the waters of 
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the earth serve him to escape the despotism 
of flood and drought. 

In a sense, the whole story of man is 
revealed in his search for dependable water 
supplies. Where there has been too little, 
wars have been fought over what there was. 
Where there has been too much, great cities 
and flourishing agricultures have been en- 
guifed and destroyed. Where there was 
enough—and, where people could depend 
upon it and where the people could control 
it—civilization has blossomed and has 
endured. 

It is no different today. 

Even in the advanced nations, competition 
for the use of water is growing—and the 
supply of usable water is diminishing. 
America, with all of its power and all of its 
great wealth, still suffers periodic drought. 
The Northeast has been gripped in such a 
drought for five straight years with no end 
in sight. 

But the situation is far worse in the devel- 
oping nations of the world. I have seen 
many of its consequences first hand. 

In those lands there is an urgent need for 
water that is simply clean and pure enough 
for humans to drink—for drinking—for 
cooking—for washing—for bathing. Nearly 
half a billion people who live in developing 
nations obtain their water from unsanitary 
sources. 

Water for growing food —water for pro- 
ducing the elementary goods of life these 
are the desperate needs in country after 
country, nation after nation. 

The production of goods require increasing 
amounts of water that tax the resources 
already available. Consider this figure: It 
takes 70,000 gallons of water to produce a 
single ton of steel. 

If our water needs are great today, when 
three billion human beings inhabit the 
earth, imagine the situation at the end of 
this century—when that population will be 
more than 6 billion human beings. 

Our water needs by the year 2000 will not 
be met merely by doubling the water re- 
sources of today. They must be expanded 
several times over. 

It should be clear by now that we are in a 
race with disaster. Either the world’s water 
needs will be met, or the inevitable result will 
be mass starvation in the world, mass 
epidemics in the world, and mass poverty 
greater than anything you have ever known 
before. 

If we fail, I can assure you today that not 
even America’s unprecedented military 
might will be able to preserve the peace for 
very long. 

We must be prepared to take action—and 
we must take it quickly. We know that the 
battle can be won. We believe that with 
what we know now—and with what we are 
just beginning to learn—we can find solu- 
tions to problems which just a few years ago 
were considered insurmountable. 

Working through the United Nations, we 
have joined with 100 other countries to fur- 
ther man’s knowledge of water and its rela- 
tionship to environment. 

We have committed ourselves to a Water 
for Peace Program. A plan of action has 
now been developed and was presented to me 
just this week. 

First, we will sponsor an International 
Conference on Water for Peace in Wash- 
ington next May 23 through 31. 

I know West Virginia will take pride. She 
will provide a great deal of the leadership in 
her Congressional Delegation, in Senator 
RANDOLPH, for that Conference. 

We hope to focus universal attention 
throughout the world on mankind’s need 
for water and to stimulate practical coopera- 
tion among all the nations of the world to 
meet man’s need for water. 

Secondly, we will continue our efforts to 
find cheaper and better ways of converting 
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sea water and brackish water that can be 
used for both irrigation and human con- 
sumption. 

We have a great many experiments in the 
mill now that will come up with, we hope, 
exciting and unbelievable results. 

This is one of our great hopes for the 
future, for while our population continues 
to increase, the amount of water presently 
available remains the same as it was 5,000 
years ago. 

The Administration just asked Congress’ 
approval to share in constructing the world’s 
largest nuclear-fueled desalting and electric 
power plant in the marvelous Western area 
of Los les. 

Ultimately that plant will produce 150 
million gallons of fresh water daily—75 
times the capacity of our largest desalting 
Plants today. 

Our breakthroughs in this area—when 
they occur—will be shared by the rest of the 
world. 

Third, we must join with other nations in 
creating or strengthening regional centers 
for water resource development. 

Fourth, we must develop more trained 
water experts here in the United States. 
These experts will provide services to coun- 
tries that need leadership, need competence, 
and that are requesting our help. 

Fifth, we must seek ways to train such 
experts in other countries—so we can man 
the new regional water institutions. 

Sixth, we must encourage the interna- 
tional development of whole river basins for 
flood control, for water conservation. This 
kind of development offers man unique op- 
portunities for international cooperation and 
for the reduction of tensions between na- 
tions in the world. 

Seventh, we must encourage more effective 
cooperation with other nations and inter- 
national organizations in resisting water pol- 
lution in all parts of the world, We just 
cannot afford to continue befouling the water 
that we have labored at such cost to secure. 

The race for water will not be an easy 
one. It will require the best we have. It 
will require a spirit of cooperation among na- 
tions unknown in the history of man. 

That is why I am trying to get people to 
think of this most important subject before 
it is too late. 

This race must be won. There is no ac- 
ceptable alternative. For unless it is won, 
all that we have been seeking to provide for 
the growing nations—all the technical assist- 
ance and the contributions of 
modern science and technology—all the food- 
stuffs and fertilizers—all the industrial loans 
and educational development—all the secu- 
rity from external aggression—will be worn 
away by the arid winds of drought. 

A genuine peace cannot be founded in a 
desert. A genuine peace cannot be founded 
among crowded nations that are starved for 
this elemental—yes, this divine—gift. 

My old friend, the great historian, Walter 
Prescott Webb, of the University of Texas, 
once wrote that “In their efforts to provide 
a sufficiency of water where there was not 
one, men have resorted to every expedient 
from prayer to dynamite. The story of their 
efforts is, on the whole, one of pathos and 
tragedy, of a few successes and many fail- 
ures.” 

Here today God has blessed you, and you 
are blessed, with one of the few successes. 

As we look out at this magnificent new 
dam and reservoir to our backs, I have re- 
newed hope that still other resources—the 
power of science and the determination of 
man—will, along with a little prayer, and 
a good deal of dynamite, empower us to 
quench the thirst of generations to come. 

You in West Virginia have shown that 
you not only have the prayer and the dyna- 
mite, you have the leadership in the Con- 
gress. You have the leadership of the great 
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Corps of Engineers who participate. You 
have leadership in the state level with your 
great Governor—to build projects like this 
that millions in years to come will enjoy, 
and millions today will thank you for. 

With this hope Mrs. Johnson and I have 
come here today to this beautiful State of 
West Virginia where we have seen so many 
friendly faces in the last six years that we 
have come among you, to dedicate this im- 
portant national project, this Summersville 
Dam, that will not only serve West Virginia, 
but will serve the entire people of the Nation 
who today have their eyes on a growing, on 
a coming, on a developing, on a proud peo- 
ple—the people of West Virginia. 

Mrs. JOHNSON. Friends, to be present at 
the dedication of this dam is, to me, a very 
thrilling and hoped for moment. 

As we flew across, we got the most impres- 
sive view of a magnificent dam. It is sort 
of a feeling that this is both the end and 
the beginning. 

It is the end of a lot of planning and 
dreaming and fruition of work. 

I think all the planners, the public serv- 
ants and the engineers who helped bring it 
about are entitled to a “job well done”. 

It is also the beginning of a pleasant rec- 
reation area, for good family Sunday trips; 
with lots of visitors coming from every- 
where in the United States. 

Iam happy to be here to see the beginning 
of it. I hope that for many years all Ameri- 
cans will enjoy this beautiful part of the 
country, as I have had the chance to do 
several times, 

Thank you. 


ELECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 
NEXT WEEK 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
some pundits are attempting to explain 
South Vietnam's election next week in 
terms of “right” versus left.“ 

But the issue in that embattled land is 
much more fundamental. It is a ques- 
tion of “right” versus “wrong.” 

Certainly, the Vietcong are taking the 
election of a South Vietnamese constit- 
uent assembly with deadly seriousness. 

They have unleashed a wave of terror- 
ism and assassination in an attempt to 
stop the election or to so disrupt the pro- 
ceedings that “foul” can be called when 
the results are counted. 

The reason for this Vietcong concern 
is the realization that this first step 
toward self-determination—the election 
of any assembly to draft a national con- 
stitution—could well mean the eventual 
end of rebel sanctuaries in the South 
Vietnamese countryside. 

For the most part, farmers have taken 
the view that the war is really of little 
concern to them. It has been a battle 
between military government, which 
they distrust and often despise, and the 
forces of communism, which they find 
equally distasteful. 

Since the farmers are taxed by both 
the regular government and the Viet- 
cong, and since the armies of both have 
brought death to their families and 
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destruction to their homes and crops, 
their attitude is at least. understandable. 

But what if the farmer loses this 
neutrality? What if he feels he has an 
evergrowing stake in the future of his 
country and in his central government? 

The disappearance of peasant neu- 
trality could mean the disappearance of 
the Vietcong as a fighting force in South 
Vietnam 


The Vietcong well realize that the 
ballot box could be a weapon as deadly 
as a bullet to the Communist cause, and 
that is why everything possible is being 
done to stop them. 

Giving the farmer a stake in govern- 
ment, giving him a portion of the deci- 
sionmaking power in the drafting of a 
constitution and eventually electing his 
own leaders in his central government 
could mean an end to this neutrality. 

What is sometimes forgotten is that 
the South Vietnamese held elections at 
the local level a year ago, and they were 
fair and honest. 

Furthermore, voter turnout was con- 
siderably higher than in similar elec- 
tions in the United States, even though 
many voters risked their lives to get to 
the polls and many candidates were 
assassinated by the Vietcong. 

It has been expedient—but wrong— 
for us to support military dictatorship in 
South Vietnam. Let us hope that 
September 11 will mean a turn in the 
road toward a representative govern- 
ment in Saigon for the South Viet- 
namese. 

Let us also hope that the 310,000 
American troops in South Vietnam will 
offer maximum protection to voters on 
election day to protect them from 
terrorist attacks. 

We need to pay more than lipservice 
to self-determination in Asia. We need 
positive action to back up our sometimes 
empty words. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DR. WILL 
MENNINGER 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and include a newspaper article. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the entire 
world lost a great man yesterday by the 
death of Dr. Will Menninger, in Topeka, 
Kans. The outstanding work of Dr. 
Menninger and members of his family in 
the field of psychiatry has contributed 
tremendous knowledge toward the treat- 
ment of those who are mentally and emo- 
tionally sick. 

By unanimous permission, I include an 
article on the passing of Dr. Menninger 
that appeared in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post: 

WII LTA C, MENNINGER, PSYCHIATRIST, DEAD 

Dr. William C. Menninger, who died yes- 
terday at his home in Topeka, Kans., headed 
the Menninger Foundation, famed psychiat- 
ric treatment, training and research center. 
The center was founded by his father, the 
late Charles F., and his equally noted 
brother, Kari, who is chief of staff there. 

. Will, as he was known by top members 
of his profession, had suffered from lym- 
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phoma, a malignancy of the lymph nodes, 
which was discovered last January after ex- 
ploratory surgery at the Mayo Clinic in 
Rochester, Minn. 


He was given radiation treatment at that 
time and returned to Topeka in February. 
But a return visit to the Mayo Clinic was 
made in July and he went back to Topeka 
last month. He would have been 67 on 
Oct. 15. 


FOUNDATION STARTED IN 1919 


The Foundation was started as a clinic in 
Topeka in 1919. Dr. Will joined the staff in 
1925 after receiving degrees from Washburn 
College in Topeka, Columbia University and 
the Cornell University Medical College and 
interning at Bellevue Hospital in New York. 

He became medical director of the clinic in 
1930 and president of the Foundation in 
1957. As the Foundation grew, he and his 
brother agreed that its most extensive opera- 
tion should be training many types of work- 
ers in mental health and research. These 
activities took priority over private practice. 

Dr. Will was no stranger to Washington, 
He had taken postgraduate work at St. Eliz- 
abeths Hospital in 1927. During World War 
It he was stationed here as director of the 
neuropsychiatry consultants division in the 
Office of the Surgeon General. 


LECTURED HERE 


In later years he visited Washington a 
number of times to lecture before mental 
health groups. In February, 1962, he ap- 
peared before a joint session of Maryland’s 
Senate and House to urge budget increases 
for State mental hospitals. He had spoken 
before legislatures in at least 25 states as 
part of his effort to improve treatment of 
the mentally ill. 

Dr. Menninger belonged to a number of 
professional organizations and had served as 
president of three of them—the American 
Psychiatric Association, the American Psy- 
choanalytic Association and the Group for 
the Advancement of Psychiatry. 

He held a number of citations, among them 
the Distinguished Service Medal and the 
French Legion of Honor, awarded for his serv- 
ice during World War II. 

He also received the first Lasker Award in 
1944 for outstanding service in the field of 
mental hygiene. i 

Dr. Menninger was.the author of a number 
of articles and medical papers. 

He summed up his philosophy this way: 

“The problem is to convince people that 
emotional disturbances do exist, that they 
are a kind of sickness and that they can be 
helped by psychiatry. Too often, people don't 
understand the nature of their problem. 

“They grow discontented, apathetic, de- 
pressed; they blame somebody in Washing- 
ton, or they get angry at other people. It 
never occurs to them that they have an 
emotional disease.“ 

All three of Dr. Mi 's sons are asso- 
ciated with the Foundation—Dr. Roy W. and 
Dr. W. Walter as psychiatrists, and Philip B., 
in administrative work. His wife, Catherine, 
also survives. 


FEDERAL CONTROLS OF INTEREST 
WILL NOT HELP THE BUILDING 
INDUSTRY AND WILL MAKE 
MONEY “TIGHTER” , 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute; to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think 
there is a lot of confusion and misunder- 
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standing relating to H.R. 14026, to set 
temporary interest controls, which we 
will be taking up later this afternoon. 
Much misunderstanding stems from our 
lack of understanding of our very com- 
plex and interrelated fiscal, monetary, 
economic, industrial, and political sys- 
tems. When we are ignorant we should 
listen to experts on the subject. In this 
case we have many “experts” in the 
several fields, but most are unable to 
relate their fields of expertise to other 
segments of our economy, industry, and 
society. 

Unfortunately, too many members of 
our Banking and Currency Committee 
and the House are following an indecisive 
and confused administration in trying to 
work a political miracle by manipulat- 
ing our monetary system, hoping to cre- 
ate a false illusion that it is not neces- 
sary to pay any attention to our 
misguided fiscal policies to achieve eco- 
nomic stability. Somebody ought to 
forget politics, forget the next election, 
try to put the facts and conditions in 
proper perspective, and recommend a 
solution which is best for the borrower, 
and lender, and our economy, now, and 
in the future. 

Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the 
board, Utah Construction & Mining Co., 
and First Security Bank of Utah, North 
America, recently spoke to the Common- 
wealth Club of California in San Fran- 
cisco on this precise subject. The Cali- 
fornia housing industry is hurting as 
much as any industry anywhere because 
of this administration’s fiscal and politi- 
cal policies which have contributed to 
high interest, “tight money,” a recession 
in the building industry, and inflation— 
all at the same time. 

I think we are being misguided and 
the future of the housing industry is be- 
ing hindered by any bill controlling in- 
terest rates. This program will put the 
financial industry in a straitjacket and 
reduce available money even more. 
banks and savings and loan associations 
cannot charge enough interest tc borrow 
money and make fair profit, they will 
have no money to loan. It is that simple. 
Lenders are not. much different from 
other merchants who deal in a product 
or a service. Competition will reduce 
interest. rates better, faster, and more 
fairly than Government controls. 

Government control of interest rates 
which bankers can pay and charge, is 
a first step toward Government control 
o prices, rents, wages, and other indus- 

es. 

If the administration will correct its 
inflationary fiscal policy of spending bil- 
lions more than it takes in, then the 
other segments of our society—industry, 
banking, consumers, borrowers, work- 
ers—can quickly achieve stability and 
lower permanent interest rates for the 
borrower and the lender. 

Mr. Eccles has a more than consider- 
able experience in the economic, fiscal, 
monetary, and political fields. His state- 
ment is worth considering by each of us 
today. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
his remarks in the body of the RECORD 
so that all Members may have the benefit 
of his experience and judgment when we 
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consider H.R. 14026 and the proposed 
Stephens substitute later today: 


We all recognize the need of having an 
adequate and effective monetary and credit 
system to assist in maintaining reasonable 
price stability, low level of unemployment 
and economic growth—which are our na- 
tional goals. 

Monetary and credit policy is an essential 
part of our over-all economic policy and must 
be considered in relationship to fiscal policy, 
which, to be effective, means a great degree 
of coordination between the Executive 
Branch, the Federal Reserve, and other in- 
dependent agencies. 

The Federal Reserve controls the amount 
of reserves made available to the banking 
system. It can control the growth in the 
money supply as well as restrict it. As the 
growth in the money supply is curbed in 
relation to the demand for credit, the velocity 
or turnover in the money supply increases, 
as do interest rates. 

Savings of individuals and businesses are 
now inadequate to meet private borrowing 
demands and at the same time finance large 
public deficits, hence we find interest rates 
going up even though there is a substantial 
growth in the money supply. The principal 
cause for tight money and higher interest 
rates is the action taken by the Federal Re- 
serve to curb inflationary pressures brought 
about largely by the Vietnam war. 


U.S. SELLS ASSETS—“ONE SHOT” TONIC 


To finance our huge and increasing mili- 
tary expenditures, the government has re- 
quired accelerated witholding, or pay-as- 
you-go, corporation and individual income 
taxes, providing an estimated $3.5 billion 
during this fiscal year. This is in addition 
to regular taxes and cannot be repeated. 

To make the budget look better, the gov- 
ernment has sold in the market during the 
past fiscal year $3.3 billion of government 
assets, which consisted of government loans 
made in the past to the Import-Export Bank, 
F.N.M.A. (Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation), and other agencies. In the pres- 
ent fiscal year these sales will amount to 
$4.2 billion. 

This, added to the collection of acceler- 
ated taxes of $3.5 billion, leaves an estimated 
budgetary deficit of about $2 billion, or an 
actual deficit of almost $10 billion on a basis 
of candid reporting. 


F. N. M. A. SALE WON'T HELP CREDIT SUPPLY 


Congress has just passed a bill authorizing 
F. N. M. A. to sell $3.7 billion of its obligations 
secured by mortgages. This sale will add 
further to the present tight money situation. 
The alleged purpose is to make mortgage 
money available—now in very short supply. 

This operation will not increase the over- 
all availability of credit. It was passed as 
@ result of pressures from the real estate 
and home building industry to stimulate 
housing construction, now in a.depression— 
largely caused by overbuilding of homes and 
apartments. Everyone (owners, . creditors, 
debtors) would be much better off if home 
and apartment construction was curtailed 
until demand absorbed the surplus supply. 


FRB LOCKS UP $900 MILLION 


The Federal Reserve, under political pres- 
sures, continued an easy money policy too 
long. As a result, stock prices were inflated 
and excessive credit extended, especially in 
the mortgage field encouraged by govern- 
ment agencies. 

The Federal Reserve's recent action in- 
creasing reserves on Time Certificates of 
Deposit and Savings Certificates, from 4% 
to 6% on amounts above $5 million in any 
one bank, is locking up approximately $900 
million of reserves in the larger banks. This 
is by far the most restrictive action taken 
to date to tighten credit. 

These reserves are serving as a basis for 
bank credit of many billion dollars, which 
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will have to be contracted unless replaced 
by Federal Reserve bank credit. 

The Federal Reserve has had to carry the 
full burden of curbing inflation by a very 
restrictive monetary and credit policy caus- 
ing extremely tight money and very high 
interest rates. 


FRENCH GOLD RESERVES SOAR 


Had the government done its part by an 
adequate fiscal policy—increasing taxes and 
curbing non-essential programs—money 
would not have been as tight and interest 
rates as high. The only relief will have to 
come from such an adequate fiscal policy. 

Another reason for tight money is the 
deficiency in our international balance of 
payments. During the past 10 years our 
gold reserve has been reduced nearly 40% 
while all other countries gained nearly 
100%. French gold stock increased from 
about $500 million to $5 billion, or 1,000%. 
We have also become the world’s largest 
short-term debtor now owing more than $24 
billion to foreigners. 

Our total gold reserve is approximately 
$13.5 billion, of which $10 billion is required 
as reserve against Federal Reserve notes, 
leaving about $3.5 billion of free gold to pay 
foreign liabilities. 


MUST MAINTAIN HIGH INTEREST RATES 


The continuing deficiency in our balance 
of payments is causing further heavy losses 
of gold. The war in Vietnam and other for- 
eign military expenditures are largely re- 
sponsible for this deficlency. 

To maintain the dollar as the world’s cur- 
rency and prevent a run on our gold supply, 
it is imperative to maintain a tight money 
policy, keeping interest rates high to help 
curb further inflation and the loss of for- 
eign funds deposited and loaned in this 
country. 

It is fallacious to think the bankers are 
responsible for tight money and are bene- 
fitted. On the contrary, it is causing the 
banks to pay high interest. 


MONEY TIGHTEST SINCE TWENTIES 


The real beneficiaries of high interest rates 
are the millions of people who have their 
money in high interest savings certuncates 
and who are purchasing bonds or mortgages. 

Money is the tightest and interest rates 
the highest they have been since the Twen- 
ties. During the past two years the prime 
rate has increased from 4½ % to 6%; short- 
term Treasury issues from 394% to 5½ %: 
highest grade long-term corporation bonds 
from 4½ % to 5%%; long-term tax-free 
municipal bonds from 3.12% to 4.17%; 
broker loans to customers from 5% to 634%; 
and mortgage money from 5% % to 7%, when 
available. 

Even with tight money there is increasing 
evidence of further inflationary pressures in 
nearly every field: a growing shortage of 
skilled workers; increasing strikes and ex- 
orbitant demands by labor unions; increas- 
ing cost of living; breaking of established 
wage and price guidelines. 

The large decline in the stock market has 
been brought about by tight money, high 
interest rates, the prospect of increased taxes 
and the excessive demands being made by 
union labor. 

RATIONING POSSIBLE 

The monopolistic power of organized labor 
is having an inflationary effect by curbing 
production and increasing prices. Strikes 
and lock-outs should be outlawed. Where 
there are conflicts, compulsory arbitration 
should be provided with the right of appeal 
by either party to federal labor courts to be 
established. 

Monetary policy alone cannot hold down 
prices in the present booming economy. 
Even a tight money policy and increased 
taxes may not be adequate if the Viet- 
namese war is expanded, in which event 
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wage-price controls and rationing would be 
necessary. 


VIETNAM CAUSES INFLATION 


We are trying to do too much in the do- 
mestic economy while at the same time 
undertaking international programs. This 
we could afford (although much of it is not 
justified) without bringing about inflation- 
ary developments if it were not for our ex- 
panding, extravagant, and useless venture in 
Vietnam. 

Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
to rely for our prosperity on our military 
might. I believe that the opportunities pro- 
vided in a peace-time world, both for labor 
and capital would be without limit. 

It is incredible that this great nation 
should permit itself to be so constantly in- 
volved, both directly and indirectly, in sup- 
port of aggression. If we are to get the full 


‘benefits of our superior technology and pro- 


ductivity for our own people, as well as 
others, we must have peace. 


TEACHERS EDUCATION AND TUI- 
TION EXPENSES OF HIGHER EDU- 
CATION 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLETI may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
ringing of school bells across the Na- 
tion reminds us that one of the Nation's 
greatest domestic problems is education. 
I have introduced two bills, the adoption 
of which, I feel, would constitute progress 
toward solving two of the most critical 
problems in education: Teacher educa- 
tion and tuition expenses. 

The first bill would amend the Internal 
Revenue Code to allow teachers to de- 
duct from their gross income the ex- 
penses incurred in pursuing courses for 
academic credit and degrees at institu- 
tions of higher education. A teacher’s 
education cannot stand still. They must 
strive constantly to keep abreast of new 
developments in their fields. With the 
current salary of many teachers, how- 
ever, it often is financially difficult for 
these dedicated individuals to continue 
their education beyond the bachelor’s 
degree. 

My bill would permit teachers to de- 
duct the reasonable expenses including 
travel expenses in furthering their educa- 
tion. While the Treasury would lose 
some revenue in the adoption of this pro- 
gram, nevertheless the Nation would 
profit greatly by having more adequately 
trained teachers. 

The second bill would provide a tax 
credit to individuals for the expenses of 
higher education above the 12th grade 
for themselves or any other individual 
they support. The maximum amount of 
the credit for each individual for whom 
tuition and fees and other allowable ex- 
penses are paid for himself or on behalf 
of another person would be $325. 

Adequate financing of education is one 
of our most pressing national needs. 
There are numerous causes for this in- 
adequacy and the popular Federal 
remedy thus far has been outright grants 
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of Federal aid. We can achieve the same 
result by providing for a tax eredit. 
Thus, instead of paying the money to the 
Government in the form of taxes and 
then haying it returned to the taxpayer, 
in the form of a grant, the individual 
would merely deduct the expense from 
his Federal tax return. We can help 
meet this problem—with greater effi- 
ciency and in a form aiding the individ- 
ual more directly—by providing for tax 
credits. 


FORMER VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 
ENDORSES ATLANTIC UNION 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr, FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Tlinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 1, former Vice President Richard 
Nixon transmitted to Representative 
THOMAS E. Morcan, chairman of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, a 
statement of support for the Atlantic 
Union resolution which I, along with a 
number of other Congressmen on both 
sides of the aisle, have introduced. 

The statement by Mr. Nixon, who is 
unquestionably the front runner today 
for the 1968 Republican presidential 
nomination, is especially gratifying to 
me. His forceful statement in urging 
the adoption of this resolution fortifies 
my belief that the next Republican Presi- 
dent will work actively toward the estab- 
lishment of Atlantic Union. 

By unanimous consent, I include the 
text of his statement, which will appear 
in the printed hearings of the commit- 
tee, in the Rxconp: 

SEPTEMBER 1, 1966. 


It is fitting that the United States, the 
world’s first truly federal government, should 
be a main force behind the effort to find a 
basis for a broad federation of free Atlantic 
nations. _ 

Although the accomplishment of the ul- 
timate goal of the Resolution may well be 
impossible to attain for many years, recent 
events of history and the numerous scien- 
tific and technological advances of the last 
twenty years point the way in this direction. 
It would be foolish for us to ignore the fact 
that science and history are even now fate- 
fully combining to accomplish the same goal. 
Perhaps, by anticipating the further shrink- 
ing of the world, the dialogue which this 
Resolution contemplates will provide a re- 
sourceful tool for coping with the problems 
of a world which in twenty years will have 
undergone even more drastic changes than 
have occurred since World War II. 

I have been deeply disturbed of late by 
the trend of events in Europe. The renewed 
nationalism of France has for the moment 
halted the pace at which the nations of 
Western Europe were moving toward becom- 
ing a unified and federated community. By 
adopting a measure such as the Atlantic 
Union Resolution we could give new impetus 
to the spirit of federalism in Western Europe. 

To be sure the concept of an “Atlantica” is 
at present only a dream, but in the age of 
the rocket, dreams become reality with a 
speed which is difficult to imagine. The At- 
lantic Union Resolution is a forward-looking 
proposal which acknowledges the depth and 
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breadth of incredible change which is going 
on in the world around us. I urge its adop- 
tion. : 

Ricuarp M. Nrxon. 


CHIPPEWA INDIANS CLAIMS BILL 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to pay off a 
111-ear-old debt owed by the Federal 
Government to three bands of Chippewa 
Indians. Under this bill, members of the 
Mississippi, Pillager, and Lake Winni- 
bigoshish Bands would receive the 
moneys awarded them in last year’s In- 
dian Claims Commission judgment. 

This bill represents a consensus of 
bands involved, and provides for per 
capita payments to the Indians affiliated 
with the White Earth, Leech Lake, and 
Mille Lacs Reservations, and Indian de- 
velopment programs on the reservations. 

It is hoped that the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs will schedule 
consideration of this bill at the earliest 
possible time. 


TOWARD A NATIONAL DIALOG ON 
STRIKES AFFECTING THE PUBLIC 
INTEREST 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the obvious political pitfalls surround- 
ing attempts to strengthen labor legis- 
lation, it is doubtful whether much con- 
sideration will be given before the No- 
vember elections to the necessary task 
of enacting safeguards against further 
crippling national strikes. Nevertheless, 
because of the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and in light of the fact that next 
year will be an extremely important bar- 
gaining year in many industries, I am 
attempting at this time to get the dia- 
log started. 

During the recent airline strike I 
called upon the administration to live 
up to its promise embodied in the Presi- 
dent’s state of the Union message to 
submit to Congress proposals to reduce 
the threat of nationwide strikes. At the 
same time I made some suggestions of 
my own which I hope will receive con- 
sideration when and if Congress takes 
up this matter. I proposed that legis- 
lation be enacted which would prohibit 
any two contracts by the same union in 
the same industry from coming up for 
reconsideration at the same time. This 
would make impossible any nationwide 
strike and the consequent attempts by 
labor to use the public’s inconvenience 
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and misery as a weapon against man- 
agement. At the same time labor's right 
to strike against the particular offend- 
ing company involved would be pre- 
served as I deeply feel it should be. 

I am inserting in the Recorp today an 
article appearing in the July 23 issue of 
the Illinois State Journal by Herbert G. 
Klein containing comments on some 
proposals to restrict strikes affecting the 
public. 

LABOR A CAMPAIGN ISSUE 
(By Herbert G. Klein) 

The notable increase in strikes which di- 
rectly affect the public make it certain that 
labor and labor laws will be an issue in the 
1966 elections. 

At first glance, it would appear that the 
indignant public will make this an issue 
favorable to those who seek new labor laws. 

But the issue can cut both ways. 

The last major effort to change labor laws 
on a widespread basis was in 1958, when 
right to work was an issue. In each of the 
states where this became the central theme 
of a Republican campaign, labor money and 
effort contributed to the defeat of the GOP. 

In California, for example, the Republicans 
lost power for the first time since before 
World War II and their organization was 
disrupted to a point where it just now is 
recovering. 

The parallel between right to work and the 
proposals now being considered does not nec- 
essarily hold, however. The right-to-work 
proposals affected all workers directly or in- 
directly. Discussion now is pinpointed on 
the growing problem of strikes which en- 
danger public transportation, public health 
and safety. 

A strong case can be argued for the neces- 
sity of legislation to meet new problems in 
the labor relations field. 

Certainly there is nothing unusual about 
this. One can look back to 1919 when Calvin 
Coolidge, then governor of Massachusetts, 
brought in the National Guard to block a 
Boston police union. He declared there is 
no right to strike against the public safety 
by anybody anytime.” 

President Franklin Roosevelt’s Wagner Act 
was aimed at a new situation in 1935. And 
enactment of the Taft-Hartley Act in 1947 
came after the public became angry with an 
unprecedented series of post-World War II 
strikes. 

In the present situation, New York found 
that transportation workers were able to 
paralyze a city. On a national basis, an air- 
line strike endangers public mobility. And 
in other fields, one finds nurses have struck 
m New York and California and even social 
workers in Los Angeles County. 

The most talked about solution to na- 
tional strikes has been anti-trust action to 
place unions in the same category as man- 
agement. Regardless of the merit of the 
argument, politically such a plan could 
be difficult. because of the broad brush effect 
similar to right to work. 

Representative Tom Curtis of Missouri has 
brought forth two proposals which seem 
more workable and more politically feasible. 

Curtis notes that teamster boss James 
Hoffa is seeking to have all transportation 
contracts terminate at the same time. This 
would give a union power to cut the na- 
tion's jugular vein. 

Curtis proposes legislation which would 
prohibit contracts nationally between one 
union and several companies which would 
terminate within three months of each 
other. In the airline situation, for example, 
the mechanics union would be able to strike 
only against one airline company within 90 
days, thus allowing public transportation to 
continue more fully. 

The Missouri Republican also feels that 
labor goes beyond bounds of its dispute with 
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one management and acts against the public 
good when it blocks other airlines from leas- 
ing equipment from the struck lines. 

In the past, there have been other pro- 
posals which now will be reconsidered. In 
1963, Senator JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, Arkansas, 
Democrat, offered a plan to make it unlaw- 
ful for transportation unions to strike in a 
way to “substantially restrain the transpor- 
tation of persons or property.” 

An advisory committee to the late Presi- 
dent Kennedy sought a mandatory 80-day 
cooling off period while an “emergency dis- 
pute board” went beyond present remedies in 
a situation like the airline strike. 

One other notable factor in the strikes 
affecting the public has been the lack of a 
plan and the lack of leadership by the admin- 
istration. The President has been notably 
silent on each occasion, despite the gravity. 


THE JOBS GOING BEGGING EQUAL 
THE NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
study by the Manpower Research Coun- 
cil makes a highly important contribu- 
tion to our understanding of the Ameri- 
can labor market. Thanks to this study 
it is now clear that there are about as 
many vacant jobs in the country today as 
there are unemployed workers. The 
council found that there are about 3 mil- 
lion unfilled jobs, or slightly less than the 
3.1 million workers unemployed in July. 

It is now evident that at 4-percent un- 
employment the economy is not suffer- 
ing from an inadequacy of aggregate de- 
mand but rather the effects of structural 
imbalances, At the 4-percent unemploy- 
ment level, further increases in aggre- 
gate demand would only tighten the labor 
market even more and intensify infla- 
tionary pressures. 

The only way to get the unemployment 
rate even lower and avoid inflation at 
the same time is by upgrading the quality 
of the labor force. Increased emphasis 
on education and training at every level 
of the skill ladder is clearly required to 
cut unemployment even further. 

Under unanimous consent, I include in 
the Record at this point an article from 
the New York Times of September 5, 
1966, commenting on the council’s study. 
Four PERCENT or U.S, Joss FOUND UNFILLED— 

MANPOWER COUNCIL Survey Purs TOTAL AT 

3 MnLIron 

(By William M. Freeman) 

About 4 per cent of all the jobs in the 
country are vacant. 

This is the chief finding in the nation's 
first comprehensive survey of employers by 
the Manpower Research Council in coopera- 
tion with the American Society for Personnel 
Administration. 

The survey, it was explained by L. R. Brice, 
executive vice president of the society, rep- 
resents a breakthrough long sought by edu- 
cators and manpower planners for a source 
of information that provides a detailed and 
accurate picture of “where the jobs are.” 

“Well over 50 per cent of all jobs available 
in private and public employment will not 
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be listed in the help-wanted columns of the 
daily newspapers,” he said. 
NONPROFIT ORGANIZATION 

“Hence there is a great need for a sampling 
method that will give us a more correct pic- 
ture and thus guide those who are in a posi- 
tion to improve training facilities.” 

The Manpower Research Council, which is 
a nonprofit research arm of Manpower, Inc., 
international temporary-help business serv- 
ice, received from a total of 773 
corporations and nonprofit organizations rep- 
resenting a 22 per cent cross-section of the 
personnel group’s 3,500 members. The latter 
organization’s members represent concerns 
that, in turn, make up a representative cross- 
section of the nation’s workers. 

Of the 873,042 jobs, filled and unfilled, that 
were represented, the responding employers 
said that 35,038, or 4 per cent, were unfilled. 

With the 4 per cent figure as a starting 
point for determining the number of jobs 
that are available, the council found that na- 
tionally there are an estimated 3 million 
vacant. This is based on the total estimated 
number of employed persons, that is, jobs 
that are filled. This figure is reported by the 
Department of Labor to be about 74 million. 

DEPARTMENT'S REPORT 

The department's latest report, issued Aug. 
7, found that about 4 per cent of the work 
force of 77.5 million, or about 3.1 million per- 
sons, was unemployed. 

The present tight-labor market apparently 
will continue for some time. The percentage 
of respondents to the survey who said the 
number of unfilled jobs would remain the 
same or would increase in the next six 
months ranged from 79.1 to 88.1 per cent. 

More than 54 per cent of the respondents 
said that the major reasons jobs were not 
filled was “competition from other em- 
ployers.” 

More than 40 per cent put “increased vo- 
cational training in subjects required by jobs 
available” at the top of the list of solutions 
for job vacancy problems; 15.4 per cent 
sought “heavier emphasis on reading, writ- 
ing and arithmetic in the public schools.” 


SAYRE, PA., 75 YEARS YOUNG 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. McDapr] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday of last week it was my pleasure to 
attend the concluding day of the festival 
commemorating the 75th anniversary of 
the founding of the borough of Sayre, 
Pa. 

On March 2, 1891, the first council of 
the borough of Sayre was convened, 
bringing into existence this borough 
which had its roots 21 years before when 
Robert H. Sayre stood upon a hillside 
and exclaimed, “What a magnificent lo- 
cation for a great city.” 

For ages, before the coming of the 
white man, this whole territory was one 
of the most significant areas in Indian 
history. It had first been occupied by 
the Andeste Indians who were later sub- 
jugated by the powerful Iroquois. The 
Iroquois called their country their “Long 
House.” The eastern door was kept by 
the Mohawks; the western by the Sene- 
cas; and the southern by the Cayugas. 
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A sachem of the Cayugas was stationed 
at Tioga Point, a short distance from 
Sayre, without whose permission no one 
was allowed to enter the Iroquois country 
from the south. 

All the great Indian paths converged 
here. The Sheshequin Path, southward 
by way of the Susquehanna River, Sugar, 
Towanda, and Lycoming Creeks to the 
west branch; the Great Warriors path 
to the Minisink country on the Dela- 
ware; the Forbidden Path up the 
Chemung to Genesee and Niagara; the 
Onondaga Path northward up the Sus- 
quehanna. 

Finally the white men came, in the 
person of three Dutch traders, who were 
held prisoner in this area until they were 
ransomed. The French came to the area 
in the person of Etienne Brule, the first 
white man whose journeys over a con- 
siderable length of the Susquehanna 
have been recorded. Finally, the English 
came, and when they sided with the 
Iroquois against the French-aided Al- 
gonquins, the northeast of America had 
its destiny cast with the English, instead 
of the French. 

It was a memorable day in 1870, 
though, that the real birth of Sayre 
Borough took place. It is said that How- 
ard Elmer, one of the founders of the 
town took a party of railroad men to a 
hillside to give them a view of the area. 
Robert H. Sayre, president of the Penn- 
Sylvania & New York Canal & Railroad, 
and superintendent of the Lehigh Valley, 
is quoted as making the aforementioned 
exclamation. Mr. Elmer is reputed to 
have replied: “If that is your opinion, 
Mr. Sayre, we will build a town and call 
it by your name.“ It was done. 

In 1870 and 1871 the work of securing 
land for the building of the railroad 
shops at Sayre went ahead. In 1872, 
work was begun on the roundhouse. 
From this year the development of Sayre 
into an important industrial town con- 
tinued slowly but steadily. 

A post office was established in 1874. 
The first hotel was built in 1874, also, at 
the corner of Thomas Avenue and Lock- 
hart Street, and was kept by Samuel 
Briggs. When the hotel burned in 1877, 
Mr. Briggs rented the Sayre House, 
which was just being built. 

Famous names were soon associated 
with the building of Sayre. Robert 
Packer came and built his lovely home 
here, and the housewarming upon its 
completion was the social event of 1877. 
Chester Lyman pioneered beautification 
of ponds by planting countless lilies in 
the South Pond. Sidney Hayden pio- 
neered the brick industry. John Mc- 
Queen, a Scotsman, did the first land- 
scaping in the area. Michael Mee pro- 
posed the operation of the first ferry 
service across the Susquehanna River. 

Robert Packer had the first telephone 
as early as 1876, and the Sayre school 
system was connected by telephone as 
early as 1898. 

The Eighmey Opera House was built 
in 1882, with an auditorium 51 by 80 
feet, and considered one of the finest 
buildings in town. The Sayre Banking 
Co. was organized in 1894, and the First 
3 Bank opened in January of 
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From those early beginnings, from 
that day when the first suggestion of a 
town was made, from that other day 
when the Sayre Borough Council was 
organized, Sayre has grown in size and 
distinction. Where once it was the 
crossroads of the great Indian paths, 
and the doorway to the nation of the Iro- 
quois, Sayre is now becoming a doorway 
to a new vacationland which is building 
up throughout all of northeastern Penn- 
sylvania. With this new promise of de- 
velopment, and with its established tradi- 
tion in industry, certainly the future of 
Sayre is assured. 

The borough of Sayre has shown itself 
to be 75 years young. No one better 
typifies this youthful spirit of persever- 
ance, courage and determination than 
Mr. Russ Chaffee, a distinguished teach- 
er. To dramatize the recreational poten- 
tial of the area through which the Sus- 
quehanna River flows, Mr. Chaffee per- 
formed the incredible feat of swimming 
the entire length of this magnificient 
river. He is the first person to perform 
this feat. It was a distinct pleasure 
for me to meet his beautiful wife, and 
charming mother. 

The festival which displayed warm 
hospitality and wonderful spirit, had as 
its honorary cochairmen the distinguish- 
ed mayor of Sayre, Mr. Nicholas Cha- 
cona, and the learned district attorney 
of Bradford County, Maurice Epstein, 
Esquire. 

The Jaycees, ably assisted by the 
Sayre-Athens-Waverly Evening Times, 
and radio station WATS, did a mag- 
nificent job in promoting this inspiring 
and fun-packed birthday celebration 
which culminated in one of the finest 
parades it has been my pleasure to see 
in the 10th Congressional District. Mr. 
Ray Eldred, chief of police, and his men 
did a splendid job in making things won- 
derfully comfortable for the huge crowd 
which turned out. The volunteer fire 
companies, the marching bands and 
floats, displayed their usual scintillating 
perfection as they thrilled the crowd. I 
shall long remember the beaming faces 
of the children who had come to watch 
the magnificent pageantry. They were 
not disappointed. 

The queen of the firemen’s convention, 
Mary Keiers, and the junior chamber of 
commerce queen, Suzanne Shedden, and 
all * other queens, radiated beauty and 
poise. 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad, through 
Mr. Charles P. Turner, chief mechanical 
officer of the Lehigh Valley system, made 
available a million dollars worth of rail- 
road equipment. Almost every young 
man in Sayre Borough and surrounding 
area fulfilled a lifetime dream thai all 
boys—at least up to age 65—have when 
they climbed into the cab of a locomo- 
tive. 

I appreciated the invitation which 
Father Greene and his associates ex- 
tended to me on behalf of the committee. 
I was honored to be present. 

The energy and the vitality of the 
community is personified by all who took 
part in the celebration. My confidence 
in the glowing future of Sayre and the 
10th Congressional District as the No, 1 
growth spot in the entire northeastern 
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United States was sharpened by the 
magnificent performance turned in by 
everyone associated with the festival. 
My heartiest congratulations to all. 


GERMAN GUN CONTRACT 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the REC- 
orp at this point articles from two news- 
papers regarding the German gun con- 
tract which my able colleague the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PAUL FINDLEY] 
discussed in a speech before the House 
last Thursday. One of the articles is 
from the Rockford, III., Morning Star, 
dated September 2, 1966, and the other 
is from the Illinois State Journal, also 
dated September 2, 1966. 


From the Springfield (III.) State Journal, 
Sept. 2, 1966] 


McNamara MISLED CONGRESS: FINDLEY 
(By Joe Harris) 


Charges that Defense Secretary Robert S. 
McNamara misled Congress and compro- 
mised U.S. military needs by placing a $73.3 
million order with Germany for “substand- 
ard 20-millimeter automatic guns“ were lev- 
eled Thursday by Representative PAUL FIND- 
LEY, Republican, of Illinois. 

Reading a nine-page statement into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, FINDLEY charged spe- 
cifically that McNamara: 

“Ignored official reports which recorded 
four years of unsatisfactory performance of 
the gun in test experience in the United 
States and in fleld experience in Germany. 

“Reversed a decision by Gen. Creighton 
Abrams, vice chief of staff of the US. Army 
to terminate further efforts to make the gun 
work. 

“Forced army weapons officials to lower 
test standards so the gun could be classified 
satisfactory. 

“Deliberately misinformed and misled 
Congress about the performance of the gun. 

“Compromised U.S. military needs to the 
advantage of German political expediency.” 

FınpLEY said U.S. exploratory testing on 
the gun goes back to 1961, and that the $73.3 
million McNamara order of June 30, 1966— 
after a succession of test failures on the 
weapon—will eventually total about $150 
million if not blocked by Congress. 

He said the gun purchases are tied in with 
a deal between McNamara and German De- 
fense Minister von Hassel for $675 million 
a year German defense spending in the US. 
which is designed to reduce the U.S. balance 
of payments position with Germany. 

“The gun itself has had a dismal history 
ever since it was first designed over 20 years 
ago,” FINDLEY said. “It has the basic handi- 
cap of requiring lubrication of ammunition 
which, up to the time of the German pur- 
chase, made it unacceptable everywhere for 
army field use.“ 

He said Gen. Abrams made the decision to 
abandon the gun on Nov. 14, 1964, after three 
years of testing and after receiving a report 
from a special Army team sent to Germany, 
which discovered it performed unsatisfac- 
torily for their army, too. 

The day after Abrams decision, FINDLEY 
said, McNamara reversed the general and 
ordered new testing procedures under which 
“malfunctions by the dozen were ‘adjusted’ 
as being due to excessive wear of gun parts 
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or discounted for other reasons, such as gun- 
ner error—although test gunners are the best 
in the Army.” 

In the spring of this year, FINDLEY charged, 
McNamara went before Congress and delib- 
erately misled the House Armed Services 
Committee. While testing was still being 
conducted under the lowered standards, he 
said, McNamara in recorded testimony, said: 

“Since the first weapons were tested, a 
great many improvements have been made. 
This weapon system meets all requirements 
of reliability and accuracy and is considered 
suitable for U.S. Army use without further 
modification.” 

Frnpiey called the McNamara statement 
“shocking” and said it was “not only prema- 
ture, but incorrect and highly misleading.” 

“On the day he (McNamara) gave Congress 
this sweeping declaration that the system 
was suitable without further modification, 
every element of the system was deficient or 
in doubt,” FINDLEY charged. 

One month later, a final testing report on 
the lowered standards still showed: 

“The high-explosive ammunition was sub- 
standard; the recoil and low-temperature 
problems on the gun persisted; mounting de- 
ficiencies were causing deficiencies in fine lay 
(aiming); single-shot accuracy continued to 
be a problem.” 

The malfunction rate, FINDLEY said, was 
recorded at 7.1 per thousand shots, but this 
was “discounted” under the lowered stand- 
ard to the rate of 1.3 per thousand. The 
malfunction rate, the report said, was even 
more frequent in bursts exceeding five 
rounds. 

The vehicle and mount, itself, had been 
tried and rejected as unsatisfactory in Viet 
Nam operations, according to FINDLEY. 

“My conclusion,” FINDLEY said, “is that 
some committee of Congress should immedi- 
N undertake a thorough investiga- 
tion 
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Accuses McNaMARA—FINDLEY CRITICIZES 
WEAPONS CONTRACT 


WASHINGTON.—Representative PAUL FIND- 
LEY, Republican, of Ilinois, Thursday 
charged Defense Secretary Robert S, McNa- 
mara had compromised U.S. military needs 
and had misinformed and misled Congress 
on a West German gun contract which even- 
tually cost $150 million. 

FINDLEY caid the contract should be ter- 
minated and Congress should undertake an 
immediate investigation of the “gun gap.” 

FINDbLET'S House floor speech was the latest 
in a series of challenges he has hurled at the 
Defense Department on the purchase of a 
20-millimeter gun from a firm in Dusseldorf, 
West Germany. The Illinois Republican has 
charged the gun is substandard. 

He said the Defense Department last June 
30 placed a $73.3 million order with the firm. 
Frinviey said it was the first installment on 
procurement of guns and ammunition which 
eventually will reach at least $150 million. 

FINDLEY said the gun purchase culminated 
@ deal announced Noy. 14, 1964 by McNamara 
and German Defense Minister Von Hassel. 
He said the U.S. tentatively agreed to buy 
the guns and Germany agreed to buy three 
U.S. missile destroyers. 

FINDLEY said he did not question the need 
for an automatic gun in the 20-millimeter 
range. 

“For at least five years we have been badly 
out-gunned by the Soviets,” said FINDLEY. 
“Indeed, the need has been officially recog- 
nized as critical and urgent since 1961.” 

Despite the recognized need for such a 
weapon, FINDLEY said, the U.S. Army still 
does not have a satisfactorily functioning 
gun in the 20-millimeter range. 

“Thus the gun gap which was regarded in 
1961 as critical today certainly has not nar- 
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rowed and probably has widened,” said 
FINDLEY. 


FINDLEY said McNamara misled and mis- 
informed Congress in several important re- 
spects regarding the capability of the West 
German-produced gun. He said McNamara 
in March 9 testimony before the House 
Armed Services Committee made this state- 
ment: 

“Since the first weapons were tested, a 
great many improvements have been made. 
This weapons system meets all requirements 
for durability, reliability and accuracy and is 
considered suitable for U.S. Army use with- 
out further modification.” 


THE BYELORUSSIAN-AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION IN AMERICA 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. BucHANAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recor and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Byelorussian-American Association at 
their seventh joint convention passed 
the following resolution, which I call to 
the attention of the Congress: 
RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE SEVENTH JOINT 

CONVENTION OF THE BYELORUSSIAN-AMER- 

ICAN. ASSOCIATION IN AMERICA AND THE 

BYELORUSSIAN CANADIAN ALLIANCE, HELD 

IN CLEVELAND, OHIO, SEPTEMBER 3 TO 5, 

1966 

We the delegates of the Byelorussian- 
American Association in America and of the 
Byelorussian Canadian Alliance, who are 
citizens or residents of the United States of 
America and Canada and who at the same 
time keep alive firm cultural ties with Byelo- 
russians in their homeland, do solemnly 
state and declare: 

1. The Byelorussian people, deprived of a 
great part of its ethnic territory and held 
under the alien Communist-Russian totali- 
tarian yoke, continues to suffer from na- 
tional persecution and economic exploita- 
tion. On their own sofl—in the so-called 
sovereign Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Re- 
public—Byelorussians cannot profit from 
their rich natural and human resources. 
This wealth is being siphoned from Byelo- 
russia by the Muscovite rulers to finance 
international subversion and to fortify Rus- 
sian rule over the Asiatic part of the Soviet 
empire. 

The key positions in politics, economics 
and culture of Byelorussia are in the hands 
of an alien element, hostile to Byelorussian 
ideals. The main task of this incubus is to 
Russify Byelorussians and to tighten the fet- 
ters of Soviet Russian colonialism over the 
land. 

2. The Byelorussian people has not wavered 
in its unrelenting resistance to the Muscovite 
oppression. In the two years since the 
previous Convention of the Byelorussians of 
North America in 1964, we have witnessed, for 
example, repeated attempts by the Byelo- 
russians in the Soviet Union to regain more 
freedom in the development of their national 
identity and culture. Particularly persistent 
efforts were made to restore the Byelorussian 
national past and cultural achievements and 
to inculcate the Byelorusslan youth with 
feelings of national pride. The entry into 
the cultural life of Byelorussia during recent 
years of hosts of nationally minded, patri- 
otic young men and women clearly reflects a 
powerful reservoir of resistance to the Rus- 
sian oppression. 
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historical works have been denigrating the 
Byelorussian national movement, ideas of 
liberation, and activities of the Byelorussian 
emigration in Western countries. Especially 
sharp attacks are being directed against the 
Byelorussian political emigration, a fact 
which indicates most tellingly the im- 
portance of spiritual ties between Byelorus- 
sians in the Free World and those oppressed 
in the homeland. The sharpness of these 
attacks also serves as a measure of the So- 
viet colonial regime’s apprehensiveness of 
such ties. 

4. For the above-stated reasons, we firmly 
resolve to continue our efforts to alert the 
Free World to the continuing fight of the 
Byelorussian people for their liberty and in- 
dependence. We further pledge to pass on 
to the younger Byelorussian generation ideals 
of the Byelorussian Democratic Republic, 
whose sovereignty was proclaimed on 25 of 
March, 1918, and to maintain moral and 
material ties with the Byelorussian people 
captive within the Russian colonial empire. 

5. We fervently hope that now, as the So- 
viet-Russian regime attempts to conceal its 
true totalitarian nature behind a facade of 
pseudo-democracy, the governments of the 
United States of America and of Canada will 
continue their moral support of the Byelo- 
russian democratic movement for the liber- 
ation of Byelorussia. We express our grati- 
tude to the American and Canadian official 
bodies for the good-will, which the Byelo- 
russian people have enjoyed in their struggle 
for national liberation. 

On behalf of the Seventh Joint Convention 
of the Byelorussian-American Association in 
America and the Byelorussian Canadian Al- 
liance 

NICHOLAS HorosHKo, 
Chairman of the Convention; National 
President, Byelorussian-American As- 
sociation in America. 


FOR THE PRIMARY PURPOSE OF 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC INTEGRA- 
TION 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBROOoK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, to 
educate, according to Webster’s Diction- 
ary, means to develop mentally and 
morally especially by instruction. Edu- 
cation is defined as the field of study and 
deals mainly with methods of teaching 
and learning in schools. 

I am sure the majority of citizens 
would agree with these definitions. 
However, it seems that the basic goal of 
education in general is being reevalu- 
ated by the U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation Harold Howe II. Mr. Howe is 
quoted as saying: 

If I haye my way, schools will be built for 
the primary purpose of social and economic 
integration. 


Again I am sure that all fair-minded 
Americans want the best level of educa- 
tion attainable for all its citizens. It 
seems to me that a program of social and 
economic integration is not the way to 
approach the problem. 

The example of Mr. Howe is precisely 
why I have introduced various educa- 
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tional bills which would keep the control 
of education within the States and assist 
taxpayers individually to neet educa- 
tional costs. In this manner, if parents 
in a given locality do not like the way in 
which educational matters are being 
handled they can change their State of- 
ficials through the ballot box. 

I insert the excellent article by M. 
Stanton Evans from the National Review 
Bulletin of September 13, 1966, on the 
consequences of Federal aid to education 
in the Recorp at this point: 

At HOME 


For a number of reasons, America's schools 
have been the principal battleground in the 
years-long struggle over federal “aid.” 

Chief among the disputed points has been 
the contentions of aid opponents that federal 
involvement in this field would imply fed- 
eral control; ald advocates have repeatedly 
vowed that no such control was intended and 
none would result. Their only concern, said 
the proponents, was to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment step in where private and local in- 
itiative was incapable of getting the job 
done. 

After decades of wrangling, various of 
these aid programs have now been enacted. 
And the event proves, all too conclusively, 
that those who warned of federal control 
were more correct than they had themselves 
sus A 
Exhibit A in this demonstration is U.S. 
Commissioner of Education Harold Howe II. 
who views his position as the dispenser of 
tax dollars to schools as a license to rebuild 
American communities from the ground up. 
Howe has laid down “guidelines” for public 
schools in the South, telling them they will 
either integrate or lose their federal aid 
money. And he has projected some less- 
publicized plans of similar tendency for 
schools in the North. 

In one 1966 address, Howe remarked that 
“traditional school boundaries often serve 
education badly and may have to be 
changed * * * We could * * * alter political 
boundaries to bring the social, economic and 
political strengths of the suburbs to bear on 
the problems of the city schools. Building 
programs for the future could be planned so 
that new schools break up, rather than con- 
tinue, segregation of both the racial and eco- 
nomic sort.” 

Concerning methods for rearranging our 
political boundaries and breaking up our 
school systems, Howe remarked: “The Of- 
fice of Education will provide federal plan- 
ning funds for such efforts right now, and if 
I have my way, the office will provide con- 
struction funds before long.” He subse- 
quently added that, “if I have my way! —he 
likes to have his way— schools will be built 
for the primary purpose of social and eco- 
nomic integration.” 

Among other interesting ideas to achieve 
these objectives, Howe's office has come up 
with the notion of “educational plazas” in 
the heart of big metropolitan centers, each 
to serve about 90,000 pupils. Naturally, the 
job of getting the youngsters to these 
“plazas” from their homes would be accom- 
plished through a monumental program of 
bussing. The Wall Street Journal com- 
ments: “Mr. Howe says he and other federal 
education officials dislike compulsion and 
prefer the ‘carrot’ of special federal aid to 
encourage change.” 

The control features becoming apparent 
in primary and secondary education have 
long been manifest at the college level. Dr. 
John Howard of Rockford College notes the 
routine shaping influence of federal “aid” to 
colleges in directing the curriculum and in 
imposing the straitjacket of “guidelines” on 
administrators: These features are becom- 
ing more and more noticeable as the newly 
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launched college-loan guarantee program 
gets slowly off the ground. 

In addition to exhibiting the controls laced 
into even the most indirect form of subsidy, 
the federal loan program demolishes the ar- 
gument that the government seeks to step 
in only where private initiative isn’t getting 
the job done. This is an area where pri- 
vate effort, in the corporate person of an or- 
ganization called United Student Aid Funds, 
has long been in the field. 

Through the workings of USAF, which 
guarantees student loans through a coopera- 
tive arrangement with banks, more than 
125,000 American youngsters have been able 
to attend school without reliance on fed- 
eral “aid.” Seeing the private program work- 
ing out so well, the federal planners rushed 
to get into the act. 

When representatives of USAF, led by 
Richard C. Cornuelle, went to a U.S. senator 
and tried to explain their program, the re- 
sponse was a proposal that the Federal Goy- 
ernment substitute itself for what private 
initiative was already doing. “The senator 
cited our experience as evidence that his plan 
would work,” Cornuelle says. “In other 
words, not only should the government do 
what independent institutions can’t do, it 
should also do what they can.” 

On the subject of controls, the federal stat- 
ute creating the loan program says that if 
states do not set up cooperative efforts Wash- 
ington will deal directly with private agen- 
cies. This is in part a compromise with 
USAF, which pioneered the concept and has 
the necessary administrative apparatus. But 
it is also a way of nudging the state govern- 
ments to set up such programs on pain of 
being passed over by direct federal action 
within their borders. 

Needless to remark, the program also comes 
equipped with the usual “guidelines” con- 
cerning such things as responsibility for de- 
faulted loans and eligibility of participants. 
Similar problems have arisen under the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, the various 
control features of which caused a number 
of colleges to avoid participation in the first 
place or to drop out after a brief taste of its 
procedures. 

The truth of the matter is that aid buffs 
like Mr. Howe want control, and take every 
opening offered to them by the disposition 
of tax funds to exercise it. As Congressman 
John Lesinski (D. Mich.) put it many years 
ago: “It is impossible to draft a general 
federal aid bill which will not contain a great 
deal of federal control over local school sys- 
tems * * * I am convinced, after the hard 
study we have put into the question, that 
no acceptable bill preventing federal domin- 
ation of local schools can be drawn.” 

With the zealous Mr. Howe belaboring 
them, officials formerly eager for federal 
funds may be coming to that conclusion 
themselves. Let us hope they bestir them- 
selves before their fetters are made perman- 
nent. 

M. STANTON EVANS. 


FAIR TAX TREATMENT FOR TEACH- 
ERS IS NEEDED NOW 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Roncaio] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
complishments of the 89th Congress in 
the advancement of education are of his- 
toric proportions. Viewed as a whole, 
these measures represent the most am- 
bitious undertaking to improve and ex- 
pand education opportunities that any 
Congress has produced. 

With passage of the Elementary-Sec- 
ondary Education Act, Congress en- 
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dorsed the adoption of new approaches 
to solving social problems; the improve- 
ment of working conditions for teachers; 
a more equitable distribution of educa- 
tion funds; and promotion of research in 
social sciences. This act is clearly the 
most significant education measure since 
the Morrill Act a century ago. 

The Higher Education Act increased 
funds for construction of graduate and 
undergraduate facilities by more than 
$160 million and provided funds to en- 
able colleges to improve libraries and 
train library staffs. It also contains 
provisions to improve the training of 
teachers; to send more needy high school 
graduates to college; and to improve our 
developing institutions, including com- 
munity colleges. 

To these acts we must add the cold war 
GI act to assist veterans in furthering 
their education; the manpower develop- 
ment and training programs; and the 
successful Headstart projects. 

The Congress has thus voted to make 
the resources of the Federal Government 
available to State and local education 
units in the effort to raise the caliber 
of education across the board. While 
the Government has made the opportu- 
nity available, to a large extent it will 
be the teachers and school administra- 
tors of this country who will make these 
programs work. 

It is especially the teachers who can 
gain the support and involvement of the 
local community and instill in their stu- 
dents the desire to learn and participate. 
Obviously, if these programs are to reap 
the rewards to society they should, then 
our teachers must be encouraged to meet 
this challenge with every skill at their 
disposal. 

When we consider what is being done 
to assist teachers in meeting their awe- 
some responsibilities, there is much to 
be done. 

The 1960 U.S. Census revealed the fol- 
lowing situation. Secondary school 
teachers had received an average of 17.2 
years of education. This put them in a 
category with physicians, dentists, law- 
yers, chemical engineers, pharmacists, 
and other professionals in the most edu- 
cated segment of our population. The 
average pay for secondary teachers at 
the time was $5,800. The average for 
the others listed was $9,700—$3,900 more 
— year than secondary teachers were 

d. 

Some progress is being made. In 
1964-65, the average pay of public school 
teachers, elementary and secondary, had 
risen to $6,450, and as the education 
measures passed this session are imple- 
mented, we trust the situation will stead- 
ily improve. 

We are thus faced with a situation 
where teachers are not now receiving 
adequate compensation for their labors, 
and further, they are required to finance, 
often at their own expense, further 
studies to keep abreast of developments 
in their field. 

I am of the firm belief that the teach- 
ers of this country are entitled to deduc- 
tions from their gross income for their 
expenses in pursuing courses for aca- 
demic credit and degrees at institutions 
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of higher education. To effect this, I 
have introduced H.R. 17466 which is pres- 
ently pending before the Committee on 
Ways and Means. In view of recent 
policy decisions by the Internal Revenue 
Service, I believe that action must be 
taken this session to bring this bill to 
public law. 

For some 20 years, a body of policy 
decisions has been developed on the sub- 
ject of deductibility of teachers educa- 
tional expenses which has been the basis 
for some uniformity of interpretation by 
Internal Revenue Service agents 
throughout the country. These deci- 
sions have been based on tax court rul- 
ings and revised regulations of the IRS. 

On July 7, 1966, the Internal Revenue 
Service published, in the Federal Register 
of that date, proposed new regulations on 
the subject of educational expenses which 
will virtually wipe out all of the progress 
made to date. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an outrage. In the 
first place, we should, as a national policy, 
encourage, rather than discourage teach- 
ers at all levels to constantly upgrade 
their subject matter knowledge as well 
as their teaching skills. 

Second, it is clearly in the interests of 
sound economy to encourage teachers to 
undertake further studies for the pur- 
pose of learning the new methods being 
developed as a result of these new educa- 
tion acts, since by such a policy the full 
value of these new laws can best be 
achieved. In short, to get our return 
from this investment in education, we 
must insure a teaching force that is func- 
tioning at maximum effectiveness. 

Yet, it would appear that the effect of 
this latest IRS ruling is a situation where 
teachers will be deterred from their pro- 
grams of self-improvement. What 
greater justification can be offered for 
these deductions than the fact that the 
additional training teachers receive ulti- 
mately benefits the students far more 
than the teacher. By assisting teachers 
in perfecting their skills, we insure a high 
caliber of education with benefits accru- 
ing to society as a whole. 

Mr. Speaker, the 4,700 public school 
employees in Wyoming and the hundreds 
of college faculty members of our Univer- 
sity of Wyoming and 5 community col- 
leges have for years been involved in pro- 
grams of self-improvement, not for their 
own sake, but for the sake of those they 
teach. 

To assist them in their efforts, and to 
encourage them in their good work, I 
urge the Congress to act now to establish 
once and for all tax deductions for teach- 
ers furthering their education. 


QUESTIONABLE ACTIVITIES BY THE 
W. E. B. DU BOIS CLUB WHICH 
INVOLVE THE OFFICE OF 
ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
The SPEAKER. Under previous order 

of the House the gentleman from New 


York [Mr. RESNICK] is recognized for 20 
minutes. : 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, in my 
district, I have recently learned of some 
questionable activities by the W. E. B. 
du Bois Club, which involve the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

This summer there was operating in 
Harlem Valley near Pawling, N. v., Camp 
Webatuck, an interracial OEO-financed 
camp run by Mr. and Mrs. Irving Fink of 
500 West End Avenue, New York, for 
underprivileged children from Newark, 
N. J. 


In early August, this camp encountered 
financial difficulties, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Fink requested of their lessor the Lou- 
jac Corp., of 299 Broadway, New Lork 
that they be given a grace period for the 
purpose of raising sufficient funds to en- 
able them to continue the operation of 
the camp through the end of the sum- 
mer, 

The attorney for the Loujac Corp. is a 
David Friedman, a member of the law 
firm of Friedman & Unger, which also has 
offices at 299 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. John S. Abt, an associate in this 
law firm, is the attorney on record for 
the Communist Party of the United 
States. 

Mr. Friedman, according to Mrs. Fink, 
subsequently denied the grace period 
that had been requested by Camp Weba- 
tuck, but he offered to reduce the rent 
by $1,000 if they would close the camp 
by August 27. Mr. and Mrs, Fink agreed 
and the camp moved out. 

Mr. Friedman as it turns out had leased 
the camp to the W.E.B. du Bois Club and 
from the available evidence they moved 
in and were in business by August 28 
with members there from all over the 
United States. The W. E. B. du Bois 
Club has long been recognized as an af- 
filiate of the Young Communist League 
and Communist Party of the United 
States. According to the New York Daily 
News they leased Camp Webatuck for the 
express purpose of holding a 2-week in- 
doctrination course including lectures, 
guest speaker, and so forth, on methods 
of bringing about a radical change in 
the United States and ways to infiltrate 
the civil rights movement. 

While I know there is no conclusive 
proof I believe that this maneuvering by 
Mr. Friedman and the W. E. B. du Bois 
Club was a deliberate attempt to dis- 
credit the office of OEO and to make it 
appear as if the OEO were financing 
the community camp. 

We still do not know what role Mr. 
and Mrs. Fink play in this situation for 
to the best of our knowledge, they are still 
at Camp Webatuck. 

One thing is certain, however, that at 
no time while the camp was being fi- 
nanced by the OEO were any of the 
children subjected to Communist propa- 
ganda or literature. This has been 
checked out very carefully by the OEO 
with direct interviews with the children 
involved. Mr. Jack Williams, head of the 
Inspection Service of the OEO, is to be 
commended on the thorough job he did 
on thismatter. As we all know the prime 
target of the Communist Party and their 
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sympathizers have always been the 
poor, undereducated and our minority 
groups—those who have not been able to 
share in the fruits and joys of a pros- 
perous America. And the Communists 
know that if they are ever to get a wide- 
base in America it must be among these 
groups. But they also know that the 
OEO under the able leadership of 
Sargent Shriver is starting to reach our 
disadvantaged, our minority groups and 
is starting to show them the way that 
they, too, can share in America’s bless- 
ings. This help for our poor, in spite 
of all their protestations, does not suit 
the real aims and goals of the Commu- 
nist Party, the Du Bois Clubs, or the 
so-called new left. 

Time and time again, I have seen that 
these people will provoke a situation, but 
when it comes time to provide some con- 
crete help, they disappear back into the 
woodwork from whence they came. 

I submit that if the Du Bois Clubs 
were sincerely interested in helping the 
disadvantaged and minorities, they 
would have gone out of their way to make 
certain that no taint of suspicion fell on 
the OEO. Instead, in their surreptitious 
ways, at which they are so expert, they 
set the stage in such a way that many 
Americans would believe that the OEO 
was financing a Communist activity. 

The New York Daily News, whose mo- 
tives are pure and patriotic, as they as- 
sure us at every opportunity, aided and 
abetted the Du Bois Clubs in a way that 
would be envied by the Daily Worker. 
On Thursday, September 1, the news- 
paper that boasts it has the “largest cir- 
culation in America” and, in my opinion, 
the fewest ethics and even less integrity, 
ran a banner headline “Young Reds Bud 
in Upstate Valley.” The article, which I 
make part of the Recorp, went on to de- 
scribe the camp. 

[From the New York Daily News, 
Sept. 1, 1966] 
Younc Reps BUD IN UPSTATE VALLEY 
(By Frank Mazza) 

Deep in the forest of New York’s Harlem 
Valley, News photographer Dennis Caruso and 
I crashed into a “summer” camp where the 
Communist Party was holding a two-week 
training course on how to direct civil rights 
workers and young radicals of the “new left” 
into the Communist Party. 

The camp reminiscent of an old Western 
ghost town sprawls across 80 acres of dense 
woodland on Lake Ellis about 80 miles north 
of the city. 

The camp, known as Camp Webatuck, used 
to accommodate up to 800 persons before 
World War II. Today no more than 200 
could be accommodated. Most of its 80 bun- 
galows and buildings have seen years of 
abuse. Some are reduced to lean-tos. 

To the Communists, the camp is known as 
Camp Unity. To the local residents it is 
called Camp Commie. 

Most of the enrollment in the two-week 
indoctrination course is made up of members 
of the W. E. B. DuBois Clubs which American 
Communist Party leader Gus Hall recently 
called the most influential youth organiza- 
tion in the U.S.” 

Handpicked by the party as good prospects 
to infiltrate America’s young in search fcr 
new members, the youths come from many 
sections of the country. Some from as far 
as San Francisco. 

No student, while undergoing training, 
may receive phone calls or mail addressed to 
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the camp. Instead, letters must be addressed 
to a secret mail drop in Brooklyn and from 
there delivered by courier to the camp. 

The party is bringing in some of its top 
lecturers to the camp. National organiza- 
tional secretary of the party, Danny Rubin, 
and Mrs. Helen Winters, wife of Carl Winters, 
one of the first convicted under the Smith 
Act, will be on hand. Others are George 
Meyers, Henry Winston, Hy Lumer and James 
Edward Jackson, publisher of the Worker. 

Dennis and I spent two days ploughing 
through the tangle of trees and underbrush 
and observed more than 80 young people 
ranging in age from 17 to 25 sitting around 
in clusters listening to lectures on Marxist- 
Leninist concepts, the Negro question, in- 
cluding black power, and the role of the 
working class, 

Yesterday was a particularly hot day and 
two of the classes were held outside. In one 
class on the patio of the main building, a 
man about 45 and bald, questioned a group 
of 20 youngsters on the idea of whether it is 
better to work with one ethnic group to 
foster upheavals or to gain the confidence of 
several minority groups. 

One squeaky-voiced youngster gave an in- 
audible answer and then sat down to thun- 
derous applause from the class. A young 
girl, who looked about 17, then gave her 
opinion. 

Dressed in T-shirts and shorts, most of 
the youths looked hardly old enough to 
shave. There were only about six girls in 
the class being observed. Among the boys 
were about five Negro and Spanish-speaking 
youths. 

Because of the dense follage, Dennis had 
to crawl daringly close to get pictures of the 
groups. He had shot about three rolls of 
film with two cameras, one fixed with long 
lens, when he was discovered. 

Dennis was spotted by two youths who 
were on their way to another class, 

A cry for help from the two brought all 
the students charging up the hill. Dennis 
temporarily escaped by hiding under a 
ledge. During the time the youths were 
searching for him, he changed rolls in his 
camera and hid the exposed ones in tall 
grass. 

The youths, now armed with thick 
branches, uncovered Dennis after a 15-min- 
ute search in which they attempted to fiush 
him out with warnings that snakes were in 
the area. 

THEY FIND THE FILM 


Knowing his exposed film was hidden, 
Dennis offered no resistance. He figured 
he'd be ejected but would come back in the 
evening and retrieve the film. However, the 
youths searched the area and found the 
film. 

“You s.0.b.,” a big youth said, “We ought 
to kill you.” He waved a club over his head 
while several others held Dennis. 

“Hang him, kill him,“ shouted two others. 
One girl suggested a more vulgar punish- 
ment as the others laughed. Then, oné youth 
who appeared somewhat of a leader balked: 
“Shut up, Ann,” he said. 

After 15 minutes of harassment, Dennis 
was set free and met me at a designated spot. 

In our car parked a mile away, Dennis 
had a couple shots of which he had taken 
on Tuesday. Another thing they couldn't 
take from us was what we had heard and 
seen in our two-day visit. 


WAVE TO WOMAN 


On Tuesday, we darted in and out of the 
woods along a dirt road which leads to Camp 
Webatuck. After about a mile we came to 
a large wooden gate. Tacked on the gate 
was a bright red sign: “Private Property— 
No Trespassing.” The gate was opened and 
we scurried in. 

Built on the side of a mountain, the camp 
is divided in half by a macadam road. On 
the high side are about 40 bungalows, most 
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of them run-down. Here the help is housed. 
The main mess hall ic also situated here. 
We worked our way behind the bungalows 
und across the road to the lake front area. 
At one time, a woman about 40 saw us. We 
simply waved. She did nothing. 

It was in bungalows along the waterfront 
where the Marxist-Leninist indoctrination 
was going on. There is å central meeting 
hall and several small bungalows where the 
girls are housed. The young men are 
guartered in bungalows about 200 yards 
away. 

CLASSES ARE SMALL 

Divided into groups of 15 to 20, the young 
people are given lectures, both theoretical 
and practical, in ways to bring about a 
“radical change” in the United States and 
to end the “aggressive foreign policy” of the 
U.S. Beginning at 9 A.M. and ending at 2:15 
PM. the classes offer specific instructions 
on the Role of the Working Class, the Negro 
Question and Black Power, and Marxists- 
Leninist Concept. 

At 2:15 P.M. classes break for a swim or 
other recreation. The softball field, basket- 
ball, tennis and handball courts however, are 
all overgrown with weeds. 

They are hoping that Gus Hall, ostensibly 
in Moscow on a vacation, will be back in 
time to make an appearance at the camp on 
closing day, Sept. 11. 

Hall said in last week: “The fact that 
youths are coming into the Communist Party 
of the United States is a most important 
distinguishing feature of our time.” 

The camp is run by a Victor and Pearl 
Fink, who lives at 500 West End Ave. 


The following day a page 2 headline 
appeared proclaiming U.S. funds aided 
the camp even though it started up its 
article by saying the OEO was investigat- 
ing its grant to a summer camp used for 
Communists training purposes. 

U.S. FUNDS AMED THAT Camp 
(By Frank Mazza) 


The U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity 
will investigate its grants to a summer camp 
used by Communists for training purposes. 
The grants were provided for visits to the 
camp by Police Athletic League Youngsters 
from Newark, an embarrassed OEO spokes- 
man told The News last night. 

The training camp north of Pawling, N. v., 
near the Connecticut border, generally 
known as Camp Webatuck but called Camp 
Unity by the party, was exposed in The News 
yesterday. 

Subsequently, it developed that $30,000 in 
OEO funds had been granted this year to en- 
tertain 100 PAL youngsters for four weeks, 
Last year, 88 kids were sent to the camp with 
another grant of about $25,000, the OEO said. 

According to a federal spokesman, the ap- 
plication for the funds was made through 
United Community Corp. in Newark and 
was one of two camps involved in the corpora- 
tion's summer projects in the Newark area. 
For all its summer activities, OEO said, the 
community corporation received a total of 
$249,292 in OEO funds. 

In view of the disclosures of Communist 
indoctrination programs at Camp Webatuck, 
the spokesman said, an investigation will be 
launched promptly. 

OEO will seek to find whether the camp 
board of directors knowingly permitted this 
type of activity, and if they did, funds will 
be withheld in the future, he explained. 


TWELVE DIRECTORS MEET 
In Newark, a dozen directors on the execu- 
tive committee of the United Community 
Corp. held a regular meeting late yesterday. 
A spokesman said that the charges in The 
News might be discussed. They definitely 
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will come up at a later meeting of the full 
90-director board. 


On Saturday, September 3, the final 
article appeared in the News on this sub- 
ject and the tone and position was com- 
pletely different. Buried on page 8 was 
the one-column headline, “Commie 
Sez: Red Line?—Not by a Camp Site,” 
and a brief four-paragraph article stat- 
ing that the National Youth secretary of 
the Communist Party denied that the 
party’s progressive youth encampment, 
now in progress, was a secret conclave 


designed for the training of hard-core 


Communist infiltrators of the country’s 
civil rights movement. 
Commie Sez: Rep Line?—Nor BY a 
Camp SITE 

The national youth secretary of the Com- 
munist Party denied yesterday that the 
party’s Progressive Youth Encampment, now 
in progress at a camp site north of Pawling, 
N.Y., is a secret conclave whose aims are to 
train hard-core Communists to infiltrate the 
country’s civil rights movement and to bring 
young members of the new left into the 


y. 
Earlier this year the camp management— 
which had no connection with the commie 
group—received grants from the U.S, Office 
of Economic Opportunity to entertain 150 
youngsters from the Newark area. Fifty of 
the youngsters were enrolled in a Newark 
Board of Education summer program. The 
100 others were PAL youngsters. OEO 
granted $30,000 in federal funds for the 
program. 

Michael Zagarell, 21, the Communist 
Party’s national youth secretary who is also 
chairman of the Progressive Youth Encamp- 
ment Committee, which started its “discus- 
sion” meetings last Monday to continue 
through Sept. 14, said there were 200 per- 
sons at the encampment, 100 Communists 
and 100 non-Communists. 

He said all were there to “discuss prob- 
lems, exchange views and reject the educa- 
tion they are getting in their schools.” 


In the middle of this disclaimer the 
fact was mentioned very casually that 
the US OEO did not finance in any way 
this Communist group. Late on Saturday 
I had my staff member, Mr. Ray Tyson, 
call the Daily News and give them the 
complete story as it was given to me by 
the OEO. And at that time I made the 
charge that the DuBois Club purposely 
sought to have it appear that the OEO 
was financing a Communist encamp- 
ment. Not a word of my statement saw 
the light of day. Obviously the intrepid 
journalists who run this so-called news- 
paper would not see fit to correct the 
impression that they left in the minds of 
millions of their readers. Surely, Mr. 
Speaker, that even in the newspaper 
business there is some honor and some 
ethics. Surely it was the responsibility 
of the New York Daily News to print both 
sides of this very important story and 
not have its readers believe that our Gov- 
ernment was that stupid and that inept 
as to finance an organization that is 
dedicated to its overthrow. 7 

Itis no secret that the New York Daily 
News does not support the war on pov- 
erty or any other of President Johnson’s 
programs designed to lift the 20 million 
of our Nation out of their slums, għet- 
toes, despair, ignorance, and hopeless- 
ness. 
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t I think it is especially cruel and cyni- 
cal of the News to use this story as a 
vehicle to continue their vendetta 
against OEO. Mr. Speaker, if this news- 
paper has one shred of journalistic in- 
tegrity, one trace of human decency, they 
will print the complete story. Other- 
wise they too will join the Communist 
Party and the W.E.B. du Bois Club as 
enemies of our poor. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON THE BUDGET 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to take this opportunity to urge once 
again that the Congress improve its 
mechanism of dealing with the annual 
Federal budget. 

Legislation I am sponsoring would 
amend the Legislative Reorganization 
Act to provide for a congressional Joint 
Committee on the Budget. I believe this 
step is necessary to provide Congress with 
the means to make a more orderly and 
efficient. evaluation of the authorization 
and appropriation requirements of the 
Federal Government. 

There is a direct connection between 
perfecting congressional procedures on 
fiscal matters, and insuring that the tax 
dollar is not wasted. We in Congress 
have an obligation, shared by the execu- 
tive departments, to root out careless 
practices in expending public moneys. 

The President has declared that the 
Congress, in confronting an overheated 
economy, shares the responsibility for 
prudence. The rising inflationary trend 
underlines the need for new initiatives 
* curb unnecessary Government spend- 

g. 

I have already advocated giving the 
President authority to veto individual 
items in appropriation bills. But Con- 
gress must also reform its fiscal manage- 
ment practices. Therefore, I want again 
to urge that Congress establish a Joint 
Committee on the Budget, charged with 
scrutinizing the Federal budget on an 
annual basis. 

The purpose of this House-Senate 
committee is to carefully review the 
yearly departmental budget requests, co- 
ordinate the dual functions of author- 
ization and appropriations, develop 
closer liaison between House and Senate 
appropriations, and provide all Members 
with an intelligible and composite pic- 
ture of budget expenditures. 

I believe that, with the increasing 
complexity of the Government’s budget, 
we in Congress have tended to leave too 
much for granted and have, in a real 
sense, yielded a good deal of judgment 
and discretion to the Executive. Yet 
control over the purse is central to con- 
gressional power. 

The vastness and intricacy of the Fed- 
eral purse must be subject to more care- 
ful, coordinated, and consistent review 
by Congress; our management proce- 
dures must be updated; a joint House- 
Senate committee would, I believe, bring 
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about a detailed budgetary analysis that 
could save the Nations’ taxpayers mil- 
lions. 


PARTISAN USE OF JOHN F. 
KENNEDY FILM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota, [Mr. QUIE], is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to speak of the controversy surr 
the distribution within the United States 
of the motion picture film, “John F. 
Kennedy—Years of Lightning, Day of 
Drums.” The film was produced by the 
U.S. Information Agency for distribution 
overseas. It was never intended for do- 
mestic showings but Congress later made 
a specific exception. 

Now, however, several recent attempts 
to use the film to raise money for politi- 
cal purposes have caused widespread dis- 
cussion. I refer you to a series of three 
newspaper articles written by Nick Kotz 
which appeared on September 1, 2, and 
4, 1966, in the Des Moines Register. The 
articles outline the scheduling of the film 
in the States of Iowa and Wisconsin. 
They also reveal that as the facts became 
known, both Democratic candidates can- 
celed their plans to use the film to raise 
money for a political campaign. The 
articles also show that Mr. Roger L. 
Stevens, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts in Washington, D.C., which 
is supposed to receive the profits from 
domestic exhibitions of the film, states 
that the two attempts in Iowa and Wis- 
consin would violate the intent of Con- 
gress. 

Here are the three articles which ap- 
peared in the Des Moines Register for 
September 1, 2, and 4, 1966, and written 
by Nick Kotz: 

[From the Des Moines owe Register Sept. 
1966 
Smiru To Use KENNEDY FILM FOR FUNDS, 
Says It’s LEGAL 
(By Nick Kotz) 

WasHINcTon, D.C—E. B. Smith, Iowa 
Democratic candidate for the U.S. Senate, 
plans to raise funds for his campaign by 
showing in Des Moines and Waterloo the 
government-produced movie, “John F. Ken- 
nedy—Years of Lightning, Day of Drums.” 

Thomas Dawson, Smith’s campaign man- 
ager, confirmed reports here that Smith 
would hold a $5-a-ticket fund-raiser with 
showings of the movie Sept. 23 at the Plaza 
Theater in Des Moines and at the Paramount 
Theater in Waterloo, 

A spokesman for the Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts said here Wednesday 
that “it’s completely illegal” for the film to 
be shown for any political purposes, includ- 
ing fund-raising. 

The spokesman referred not to Smith's 
proposed use, but to a controversy over use 
of the film by James Buckley, a Democratic 
congressional candidate in Milwaukee, Wis. 

NOT FOR POLITICS 

Representative GLENN R. Davis (Rep., 
Wis.), Buckley’s opponent, criticized Buckley, 
pointing out that both Senate and House 
committee insisted last year that the film 
not be used for political purposes. 
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Congress had to pass a special law per- 
mitting distribution of the film, since it is 
illegal for a film produced by the United 
States Information Agency (USIA) to be 
shown in the U.S. 

Senator Jack MILLER (Rep., Ia.), in a Sen- 
ate speech Wednesday, criticized Buckley’s 
proposed use of the film “as a most brazen 
and contemptible violation of the rights of 
the taxpayers who paid for the film and of 
the policy of Congress.” 

But Dawson said Smith still plans to show 
the film and does not believe it is improper 
to do so, considering his means of acquiring 
the film. 

Dawson said he asked the Tri-State 
Theater Corp. in Des Moines to provide him 
with the premiere performance of a good film 
which would be suitable for a fund-raising 
event. 

REASSURED OF LEGALITY 

He said William Towey of the theater firm 
orginally offered “The Blue Max,” a film 
about World War I, but called back several 
days later and asked whether he would like 
the Kennedy film. 

Dawson said the Smith campaign commit- 
tee questioned whether it would be legal to 
use the film and only agreed to it after being 
reassured by Tri-State Theater Corp, 

Smith said: “We were told by the theater 
company that it was entirely legal, and that 
they had checked the matter thoroughly 
with their lawyers. They took the initiative 
in offering us the film and we were of course 
very glad to get it.” 

However, A. Don Allen, general manager 
of the Tri-State Theater Corp., refused to say 
whether his company had checked with Em- 
bassy Pictures, Inc., of New York to see 
whether it was proper to use film for a fund- 
raiser. 

“I couldn’t care less whether they checked 
it out,” said Allen, We sell the house out 
to anyone who wants to buy it.” 


TOLD IT WAS PROPER 


But another highly informed source said 
that Tri-State Theater Corp. did check with 
Embassy Pictures and was told it was proper 
to use the film for a political fund-raiser. 

A spokesman for Embassy said Wednesday 
that the film would be shown in theaters 
throughout the country later this month, 
but would not comment on the political con- 
troversy. 

At this point, it appears that Embassy— 
acting as agent for the Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts—has been authorizing 
political use of the film. 

There is no doubt in the mind of most 
members of Congress that they sought to 
prohibit this use of the film. 


COMMERCIAL WAY 


“We feel that we rented the film in a 
completely commercial way,” said Dawson. 
“It was available to anyone, Democrat or 
Republican.” 

Dawson said the Smith committee rented 
the Des Moines theater for two performances 
and the Waterloo theater for one perform- 
ance by paying $1.50 for each seat in each 
theater. 

Thus, the 810-seat Des Moines theater 
cost Smith $2,430 to rent for two perform- 
ances, and the 1,800-seat Waterloo theater 
rental is $2,700. ’ 

Dawson said Tri-State Theater Corp. plans 
to show the movie to the general public in 
Waterloo and Des Moines in the six days 
after the fund-raising event. 

Smith said he planned to announce the 
fund-raiser before his Sept. 6 primary race 
against Iowa Secretary of State Gary Cameron 
because of the need to sell tickets. But he 
said funds raised from the movie would be 
available to whichever Democratic candidate 
wins the primary election. 
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TWO ISSUES 


Controversy in Washington over showing 
of the film revolves around two issues: The 
use made of the film, and the use of profits 
from the film. 

Senator Minter and Congressman Davis 
both pointed out that the Hovse and Senate 
provided in their committee reports that the 
film was not to be used for political pur- 
poses. The bill itself does not have this 
language, however. 

MILLER said the Senate resolution provides 
that net proceeds from showing the film 
should go to the Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, now under construction 
here. 

What is unclear at this point is whether 
Congress intended that both wholesale and 
retail profits from the film go to the Kennedy 
Center. 

A spokesman for the Kennedy Center said 
that distribution of the film was being han- 
dled by Embassy Pictures with all proceeds 
beyond distribution costs to be turned over 
to the Kennedy Center. 

NO PROFIT 

Thus, Embassy Pictures, headed by Joseph 
E. Levine, is distributing the film without 
profit. It was not clear Wednesday whether 
movie houses also were precluded from mak- 
ing a profit. 

Wisconsin candidate Buckley said Wednes- 
day that both Embassy Pictures and the local 
theater “specifically authorized” showing of 
the film for a fund-raiser. 

Buckley, like Iowa candidate Smith, said 
he wanted to make absolutely certain that it 
was all right for him to use the film for a 
fund-raiser. 

Buckley said he would contribute a small 
percentage of his proceeds to the Kennedy 
Center, but would use the remainder for his 
campaign. 


Won't SHOW FLM 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Cancellation of plans 
for a politically sponsored showing of the 
film, “John F. Kennedy, Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums,” was announced Wednesday 
night. 

Representative GLENN R. Davis (Rep., 
Wis.) protested in the House Tuesday that 
this “purely partisan fund-raising exhibi- 
tion” flaunted a congressional stipulation 
that the film was not to be used for partisan 
political purposes. 

Roger L. Stevens, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the performing arts, said in a statement that 
“when the provisions of the legislation were 
brought to its attention, the sponsoring 
group withdrew its request and its deposit 
was returned.” 

Davis said the Sept. 28 Milwaukee showing 
was being sponsored by the Buckley for Con- 
gress Club, backing James P. Buckley for the 
Democratic nomination for Davis's seat. 

Stevens said that Embassy Pictures, Inc., 
of New York, which is handling actual distri- 
bution of the film, “has reaffirmed instruc- 
tions to all motion picture theaters that 
showings of the film cannot be connected 
with any partisan political activity or can- 
didate.” 


[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Sept. 2, 1966] 
UNITED States Acts To BAR POLITICAL USE OF 
FILM ABOUT KENNEDY 
(By Nick Kotz) 


Wasuincton, D.C.—Johnson administra- 
tion officials moved Thursday to cut off an 
embarrassing controyersy over proposed po- 
litical use of a government-produced film 
about the life of the late President John F. 
Kennedy. 
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Both the Justice Department and the 
Kennedy Center for the Performing Arts an- 
nounced that proposed use of the film to 
raise political funds violated the intent of 
Congress when it authorized domestic distri- 
bution of the film. 

Two Democratic congressional candidates 
proposed raising campaign funds by showing 
the film—"“John F. Kennedy—yYears of 
Lightning, Day of D * 

The film was produced by the United 
States Information Agency (USIA) for over- 
seas use and a special law was required per- 
mitting showing of the film in the U.S. 


WITHDRAWS PLANS 


Normally, Congress prohibits domestic 
showing of USIA films because they are 
basically used for American propaganda ef- 
forts overseas. 

James Buckley, a Milwaukee, Wis., Demo- 
cratic candidate for the House, withdrew his 
plans to use the film to raise funds after his 
opponent protested and Democratic ad- 
ministration officials told Buckley to back off. 

But Justice Department officials, the Ken- 
nedy Center, the USIA, and the film distrib- 
utor all seemed unaware late Thursday 
that E. B. Smith, an Iowa Democratic can- 
didate for the Senate, also planned similar 
use of the movie, 

Smith was still hesitating whether he 
would halt his plans, since no one had con- 
tacted him from Washington telling him it 
was improper. 

In Des Moines, Democratic Gov. Harold 
Hughes objected Thursday to use of the film 
to raise funds. Hughes, who in all prob- 
ability will run on the same Democratic 
ticket with Smith this fall said: 

“I don’t think the movie should be used 
in that way. I have no quarrel with E. B. 
Smith, but when the U.S. government pays 
for making a movie, it ought not be used 
for partisan political purposes, This prin- 
ciple goes for both parties.” 

Smith said Thursday afternoon while 
campaigning at Wilton Juncton, Ia.: “If it 
looks as if we are embarrassing anyone, I 
suppose we will have to reconsider. 

“I have no quarrel at all with Harold 
Hughes. He suggested to me that I go ahead 
and set up my own campaign promotion 
because his promotion would be limited. 

“This is an honorable project and simply 
an attempt on our part to raise some money 
for the Democratic senatorial nominee.” 

Smith forces have scheduled showings 
of the film Sept. 23 at the Plaza theater in 
Des Moines and at the Paramount theater 
in Waterloo. Tickets are $5 each. 

“This leaves us in a bad spot,” Smith 
sald, “We have spent a lot of money in 
advertising, sending out tickets and the like. 
We are going to be very sorry if we cannot 
do this. The film was offered to us and 
we were assured that our planned use of it 
was perfectly legal. 

NOTHING REPRENENSIBLE 


“We certainly have not done anything 
reprehensible. We asked the distributor to 
check and recheck the legality of our plan 
and the company did.” 

Smith said the profits from the. showings 
would have been set aside for the winner 
of the Democratic senatorial nomination in 
the primary next Tuesday. He is the likely 
winner but he has three opponents, one of 
whom is Iowa Secretary of State Gary Cam- 
eron, 

Embassy Pictures of New York is planning 
nationwide premiers of the film late this 
month—at a time that observers here note 
is at least coincidentally close to the forth- 
coming congressional elections. 

The proposed Smith and Buckley fund 
raisers would have been the premiere show- 
ings of the film in Iowa and Wisconsin and 
would have been followed by regular com- 
mercial runs, 
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WHITE HOUSE, REQUEST 

A Justice Department spokesman said 
Thursday that the Milwaukee showing has 
been canceled following action by Roger 
Stevens, chairman of the Kennedy Center. 

The Justice Department has investigated 
the proposed Milwaukee fund raiser at the 
request of the White House, the spokesman 
said and added: 

“While such sponsorship might not tech- 
nically violate the joint resolution, permit- 
ting domestic distribution of the film, it 
would clearly contravene the legislative his- 
tory and the intent of ess. 

The Justice Department said that the in- 
tent of Congress was clearly expressed in 
both the Senate and House committee re- 
ports on the bill. 

The House report stated: The film ought 
not be used, for example, for partisan politi- 
cal fund raising.” 

The Senate report stated: The committee 
agreed there should be no partisan political 
considerations in the arrangements made for 
distributing the film in the United States 
and that there should be no showing of the 
film at a political convention for example 
which would serve a partisan political 
purpose.” 

Stevens said Thursday in an interview that 
both the Wisconsin and Iowa fund raisers 
would clearly violate the intent of Congress 
and the film distribution contracts which the 
Kennedy Center has with Embassy pictures. 

The law provides that distribution of the 
film be handled by the Kennedy Center with 
profits to go to the Kennedy Center. 

The Kennedy Center contracted with Em- 
bassy Pictures—run by film impressario 
Joseph Levine—to distribute the film around 
the country. 

Stevens said Embassy pictures had already 
paid its minimum guarantee of $150,000 to 
the Kennedy Center. 

Stevens said that only the wholesale dis- 
tribution profits were to go to the Kennedy 
Center. He said that local movie chains and 
individual movie houses would be showing 
the film for their own commercial benefit. 

This financial arrangement has not been 
made clear in some reports which indicated 
that all profits would go to the Kennedy 
Center. 

Stevens said Embassy pictures had already 
paid its minimum guarantee of $150,000 to 
the Kennedy Center. 

Stevens was informed in an interview that 
persons involved in both the Iowa and Wis- 
consin fund raisers contended that Embassy 
Pictures had specifically approved use of the 
film for their fund-raising projects. 

Replied Stevens: “I don't think Embassy 
was as careful on this point (political use) as 
they should have been.” 

But Stevens said Embassy now has been 
told that all political use must be prohibited. 

Stevens said political use was prohibited 
in the Kennedy Center contract with Em- 
bassy. 

A POLITICAL SIGNIFICANCE? 

Philip Mullin, administrative officer of the 
Kennedy Center, said that this prohibition 
was not accomplished by direct language in 
the contract but by incorporation in it of the 
law—along with the prohibitive legislative 
reports. 

Stevens also was asked whether there was 
any political significance in the fact that na- 
tionwide showings of the film are scheduled 
for late September, as a nationwide political 
campaign starts toward its climax. 

Stevens replied that he imagined there can 
be political significance in almost anything, 
and certainly there was political significance 
and interest in the life of the late President 
Kennedy. 

Stevens said he asked Embassy Pictures 
chief Levine Wednesday about the September 
timing of nationwide showings of the picture. 
Stevens said Levine told him that school 
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children were the biggest audience for the 
film, and that the September o were 
scheduled because children would be back 
at school, 

Both Levine, the Embassy Pictures chief, 
and Stevens have been long-time financial 
supporters and fund raisers for the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Meanwhile, the controversy continued to 
brew in Congress, where virtually all mem- 
bers agreed that they had sought to prohibit 
political use of the film. 

During last year’s congressional debate, 
many Republican congressmen had strongly 
argued against domestic showing of the film 
contending that it was bound to be used for 
political purposes, 

DEMOCRAT PROMISE 


But Democrats eventually won substantial 
support by promising that political use 
would be prohibited. 

It was argued that an exception to the 
ban on domestic use of USIA propaganda 
films should be made because of the excep- 
tional quality of the movie about a martyred 
president. 

Senator GEORGE McGovern (Dem., S.D.), 
principal author of the legislation, said 
Thursday in a Senate speech: 

There's absolutely no doubt that such a 
partisan political use of this fine film would 
be a clear violation of congressional intent. 
The legislative history is not open to any 
interpretation that would permit the use of 
the film to raise funds for a political cam- 


Senator Kart Murr (Rep., S. D.), said in 
a Senate colloquy with MoGovern that 
Stevens had assured him Thursday that the 
film had been withdrawn from political use. 

But other political observers here specu- 
lated that—although fund raising uses may 
be halted—indirect political benefits from 
the film may actually increase for the Ken- 
nedy brothers in particular and Democrats 
in general. 

These observers speculated that the furor 
over the proposed political use would pro- 
vide advertising for the film just as it is 
about to be shown all over the United 
States. 

[From the Des Moines (Iowa) Register, 
Sept. 4, 1966} 

Smirn Won’r Use Movie on KENNEDY 

E. B. Smith canceled plans Saturday to use 
the government- produced John F. Kennedy 
movie in Iowa for fund-raising purposes. 

Smith is a candidate for the Democratic 
nomination for U.S. senator in the primary 
electior Tuesday. 

He had scheduled showings Sept. 23 in Des 
Moines and Waterloo of John F. Kennedy 
Years of Lightning, Day of Drums.” Tickets 
were to have been $5 each. 

The film was produced by the United States 
Information Agency (USIA) for overseas use 
only. A special law was required to show 
the film in this country. Congressional 
committees said at the time the bill was 
being considered that the picture shouid 
not be used for partisan political purposes, 

STIRS DISCUSSION 

Smith’s planned use of the film for politi- 
cal purposes provoked considerable discus- 
sion, He decided Saturday to cancel be- 
cause the issue involved has been misunder- 
stood.” Smith said: 

“The distributor offered the film to us and 
assured us that it was both legal and unob- 
jectionable because Congress had placed no 
restriction on the film except the require- 
ment that the government be reimbursed for 
production costs. 

“The government has been fully reim- 
bursed and therefore not one tax dollar is 
now invested in the film. 
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“We hope the film now will be shown on 
a public basis. It is a powerful and moving 
account of our late President Kennedy’s life. 
He represented to every American all that is 
good in America and I will strive to work in 
the cause he mapped for our nation.” 

Roger L. Stevens, chairman of the board of 
trustees of the John F. Kennedy Center for 
the Performing Arts, said Wednesday that 
political use of the film would violate the 
intent of Congress. Stevens made the state- 
ment in Washington in connection with a 
planned political showing of the film in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

GOOD FAITH 

Phil Mullin, administrative officer of the 
Kennedy Center in Washington, issued this 
further statement Saturday: “When Mr. 
Stevens made his statement on Aug. 31, he 
had no knowledge that a similar situation 
appeared to exist in Iowa. 

“In the Des Moines instance, it seems evi- 
dent from our checking here that both the 
theater owner and the political organization 
acted in good faith, although upon inade- 
quate information. As in Milwaukee, when 
the provisions of the legislation were brought 
to their attention, the scheduled showing 
was canceled,” 

The Mullin statement also appeared to 
apply to the Waterloo cancellation, 

Embassy Pictures has contracted with the 
Kennedy Center to distribute the film around 
the country. Nationwide showing of the 
picture will begin in theaters late this 
month. Profits will go to the Kennedy 
Center. 


Mr. Speaker, these articles reveal that 
all concerned, the head of the Kennedy 
Center, and Members of Congress, agree 
that showing the film to raise money for 
political purposes is against the intent 
of Congress when it released the film for 
showings in the United States. James 
Buckley, of Milwaukee, who is running 
for Congress on the Democratic ticket, 
canceled his plans to raise money with 
the film. After some days of contro- 
versy, the Democrat in Iowa, E. B. Smith, 
running for the Senate, also canceled his 
plans to show the motion picture. 

Now, during his investigation, Mr. Kotz 
was informed by the head of the Ken- 
nedy Center, Mr. Stevens, that Embassy 
Pictures Corp., headed by Mr. Joseph E. 
Levine, plans to release the film to U.S. 
theaters late in September. Asked why 
the date was chosen, when the contract 
between the Kennedy Center and Em- 
bassy was signed January 3, 1966, Mr. 
Stevens said that Embassy Pictures be- 
lieved it should be staged after children 
were back in school, as they were the 
largest potential audience. 

What is most interesting is the time 
lapse between January 3 and late in 
September. Could not the film have been 
released to theaters across the Nation 
in the spring, while the children were 
stillin school? Could not the nationwide 
release of the film be held off until after 
the election day of November 8? 

Because I became interested in the pe- 
culiar timing of the nationwide release 
of the film just a short time before the 
elections, I have written letters to Mr. 
Stevens and Mr. Levine. Their answers 
should bring to light further facts that 
the American people should know. I 
submit a copy of identical letters I wrote 
to Mr. Stevens, Chairman, Board of Di- 
rectors, John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts, Washington, D.C., and 
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Mr. Levine, Embassy Pictures Corp., 1301 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y.: 

Dear : It has come to my attention 
that the motion picture “Years of Lightning, 
Day of Drums” is to be shown across the 
nation on September 21, 1966. It is my un- 
derstanding that a contract was signed Jan- 
uary 3, 1966, with Embassy Pictures Corpo- 
ration, headed by Mr. Joseph E. Levine, to 
distribute the motion picture. 

May I have the following information: 

1. In what cities and towns and in what 
theaters will it be shown? 

2. How many days will the picture be 
shown? 

3. How much does the Center expect to re- 
ceive from the gross receipts? 

4. What percentage of the gross receipts 
will go to: 

a. The Center for the Performing Arts? 

b. The distributor, Embassy Pictures Cor- 
poration? 

c. Mr. Levine personally? 

d. Operators of theaters in which it is 
shown? 

e. Any other persons or organizations 
which might receive a share of the gross re- 
ceipts? 

5. Why was the release date of September 
21, 1966, chosen? 

Thank you in advance for a prompt reply. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress. 


Because of the doubts raised by the 
scheduled showing of the film so shortly 
before election day, I ask Mr. Stevens 
and Mr. Levine to postpone the nation- 
wide release from late in September un- 
til sometime after November 8, 1966. 
The children will be in school until late 
May or early June of 1967. If the real 
reason Mr. Levine chose late September 
for the release date is that the school- 
children should see it, then moving the 
date back after November 8, 1966, will 
allow him to accomplish his aim. It will 
also remove many doubts that have 
arisen. 

Mr. Stevens told Mr. Kotz, according 
to the September 2 article in the Des 
Moines Register that— 

Both the Wisconsin and Iowa fund raisers 
would clearly violate the intent of Congress 
and the film distribution contract with the 
Kennedy Center has with Embassy pictures. 


If the Iowa and Wisconsin incidents, as 
Mr. Stevens states, would violate the in- 
tent of Congress, then I submit that 
showing the film across the Nation just 
before Election Day would also violate 
the intent of Congress. 

Domestic showings of a film or other 
materials made for overseas distribution 
has been a problem for a long time. The 
Advisory Commission to the USIA in its 
1965 report said: 

Although this (distribution of USIA ma- 
terials in the U.S.) has been a recurring prob- 
lem there has been some reduction and the 
Agency has been responsive to past com- 
plaints both public and Congressional. It is 
important, however, to watch and reduce fur- 
ther this activity. The Agency should make 
a continuous effort to keep Congress in- 
formed as to its activities and programs. The 


focus of USIA’s interest and the time and ef- 


forts of its officials should be devoted to its 
overseas organization, strategy and purposes. 
The targets are foreign, not domestic. 
Speeches in the United States by USIA and 
the exhibition and dissemination of its prod- 
uct in this country should be held to a mini- 
mum. 
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It is clear that the Advisory Commis- 
sion to the USIA saw clearly the danger 
and reminded USIA that “‘the targets are 
foreign, not domestic.” 

The Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 (Public 
Law 81-408) states: 
(USIA) press release or radio 

shall be available ...at the 
. following its release 
as information abroad, for explanation by 
representatives of U.S. press associations, 
newspapers, magazines, radio systems... 
(and) to Members of Congress. 


The Smith-Mundt Act made it clear 
that any distribution of materials in the 
United States should only be a matter 
of information to let Congress and the 
press know what was being distributed 
abroad. Productions, whether motion 
pictures or radio scripts, were never in- 
tended to be widely distributed in the 
United States. 

However, an exception was made in 
the case of the Kennedy film. The House 
passed Concurrent Resolution 285 on 
June 9, 1965, to allow showing of the film 
in the United States. Although I had my 
doubts at the time as to the wisdom of 
allowing distribution of a production 
prepared for propaganda distribution 
overseas, I voted for the resolution be- 
cause we had been assured any such ex- 
hibitions would be nonpartisan and non- 
political. 

For example, House Report No. 1093 
reads as follows: 

One final stipulation should be added: the 
Committee continues in the conviction ex- 
pressed in the earlier report, that private en- 
richment should not become the goal of the 
domestic distribution of the Kennedy film 
and that nonpartisanship should be the rule 
in all arrangements for its distribution in 
this country. The film ought not be used, 
for example, for partisan political fund 
raising. 


Many Members of Congress have de- 
nounced the two attempts in Iowa and 
Minnesota to raise money through use 
of the film. As Congressman GLENN R. 
Davis, of Wisconsin, pointed out here on 
August 29, 1966: 

This purely partisan fund-raising (by 
Buckley) exhibit flaunts the words of the 
report of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs referred to by my colleague, Mr, Za- 
BLOCKI, in the House debate: Non-partisan- 
ship should be the rule in all arrangements 


‘for its distribution in this country.” 


Congressman E. Ross ADAIR, of Indi- 
ana, on September 1, 1966, said in the 
House, relative to the Wisconsin inci- 
dent: 

It is obvious that had this film been shown 
as first scheduled, it would have been a fla- 
grant disregard of the intent of Congress. 


Senator Jack MILLER, of Iowa, refer- 
ring to the Buckley incident, in a Senate 
speech on August 31, 1966, criticized use 
of the film “as a most brazen and con- 
temptible violation of the rights of the 
taxpayers who paid for the film and the 
policy of Congress.” 

Senator GEORGE McGovern, of South 
Dakota, relative to the Iowa incident, 
said in a Senate speech on September 1, 
1966: 

There's absolutely no doubt that such a 


partisan political use of this fine film would 
be a clear violation of Congressional intent. 
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The legislative history is not open to any 
interpretation that would permit the use of 
the film to raise funds for a political cam- 
paign. 

No Member of the House or the Senate, 
as far as I know, has defended the use of 
the film by the two candidates in Iowa 
and Wisconsin to raise money. The 
Members of Congress agree that the Ken- 
nedy film should be kept free of the 
taint of political usage. 

Then Congress should also be opposed 
to the distribution of the film across the 
Nation in late September, mere weeks be- 
fore election day on November 8. 

If the incidents in Iowa and Wisconsin 
were partisan, I also believe that the 
September distribution of the film just 
before the elections is equally partisan. 
I therefore request to Mr. Stevens and 
Mr. Levine: Postpone the showings until 
after November 8. 


CONGRESS HAS HAD MANY OP- 
PORTUNITIES TO REDUCE BUR- 
DENSOME FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK], is rec- 
ognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the past 4 years, Members of the 
House of Representatives have had in- 
numerable opportunities to reduce Fed- 
eral spending. One of the things that 
amazes me the most after three terms in 
the Congress is the way that so many 
legislators seem to throw up their hands 
in wonderment at the size of the Fed- 
eral budget and express a grave concern 
for the way it is growing out of bounds. 
They forget that it has been their votes 
which have made it that way. No money 
can be spent without specific authority. 
To borrow from Harry Truman, “the 
buck should stop here,” with the Con- 
gress. 

There have been many unnecessary 
new programs enacted into law. Waste, 
inefficiency, and a penchant to build the 
bureaucratic octopus have accounted for 
much of the staggering cost of our Fed- 
eral budget. A very good opportunity to 
evaluate the efforts of the individual 
Members for either spending or econ- 
omy during the past 4 years is afforded by 
close study of the various votes on spe- 
cifically increasing or decreasing pro- 
grams. How did the Member vote when 
the chips were down? I have prepared 
such a breakdown and it is obvious that 
most of our efforts to reduce expendi- 
tures have been defeated by the Demo- 
crat majority. Leading Congressmen 
like Representative Frank Bow of my 
own State of Ohio, and Representative 
GERALD Forp, of Michigan, have been at 
the forefront of this effort to keep 
spending in check. The administration 
has put its spending brand on most of 
these measures and a rubberstamp Con- 
gress has dutifully followed into the 
corral. Examine these votes and you 
will know why we are spending more 
each year than we take in, why the Presi- 
dent after the November election will 
urge his rubberstamp Congress to in- 
crease taxes rather than decrease spend- 
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ing and why we need a Congress which 
is responsive to the pleas of the over- 
burdened taxpayer. It makes a rather 
sorry record, indeed. 

VOTES IN 1963 


In 1963, Mr. Speaker, there were 13 
votes in which Members had an oppor- 
tunity to strike a blow for economy. 
These votes, of course, are exclusive of 
new program authorizations which will 
be covered in another address. The fol- 
lowing rolicalls presented the Congress- 
man an opportunity of lining up with the 
spending bloc or the economy bloc. 

Rollcall No. 12, H.R. 2440, amendment 
adding $363.7 million to military pro- 
curement bill to be used for an additional 
two experimental RS—70 planes. Passed 
March 13, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 13, H.R. 2440, motion to 
recommit military procurement bill for 
a 5-percent cut in certain expenditures, 
amounting to a cut of $636.4 million. De- 
feated March 13, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 19, H.R. 5517, supplemen- 
tal appropriations for 1963. Amendment 
to add $450 million to the accelerated 
public works program, 1962. Passed 
April 10, 1963. 

Rolleall No. 87, H.R. 6177, increase 
from $32 million to $45 million in fiscal 
1964 and thereafter the authorization 
ceilings for Federal payments to District 
of Columbia. Motion to increase ceiling 
even more to $53 million. Defeated June 
24, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 96, H.R. 5279, motion to 
recommit fiscal 1964 Interior Dept. an- 
nual appropriations with instructions to 
delete the $511,000 for Smithsonian Air 
and Space Museum. Defeated July 17, 
1963. 

Rollcall No. 132, H.R. 7885, motion to 
recommit foreign aid bill with instruc- 
tions to reduce amount by $585 million. 
Passed August 23, 1963. 

Rollcall 138, H.R. 7500, NASA appro- 
priations for 1964. Motion to recommit 
with instructions to reduce expenditures. 
Defeated August 28, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 156, H.R. 8363, motion to 
recommit tax reduction bill with instruc- 
tions to amend it to prevent the reduc- 
tions from taking place until President 
Kennedy specified that administrative 
budget spending for fiscal 1964 would not 
go above certain levels. Defeated Sep- 
tember 25, 1963. 

Rollcall 170, H.R. 8747, motion to re- 
commit Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions Bill with instructions to reduce 
NASA appropriations by $200 million. 
Defeated October 10, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 202, H.R. 2988, increase 
existing 4-year authorization ceiling of 
$800,000 to $2 million for participation 
by Armed Forces personnel in interna- 
tional sports competition initiated in 
1955. Passed November 18, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 237, H.R. 4955, authorize 
new funds for expanded vocational edu- 
cation program and extend Federal aid 
to impacted schools. Motion to recom- 
mit conference report with instructions 
to delete authorizations of $150 million 
over 4 years for residential vocational 
schools. Defeated December 12, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 238, H.R. 4955, adoption of 
conference report authorizing new funds 
for an expanded vocational education 
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program and extending the NDEA and 
aid to federally impacted schools. 
Passed December 12, 1963. 

Rollcall No. 245, H.R. 2667, conference 
report. authorizing $816.8 million for 11 
river basins and 5 new reservoir and flood 
control projects. Motion to insist on 
House disagreement to Senate provision 
which authorizes $50 million for con- 
struction of Knowles Dam and power 
project in Montana. Passed December 
17, 1963. 

VOTES IN 1964 

Mr. Speaker, in the year 1964, there 
were also a number of key votes which 
afforded Members a chance to increase 
or decrease spending. They were these 
rollcalls: 

Rolleall No. 5, S. 1153, authorize $75 
million a year in fiscal 1965-67 for match- 
ing grants for airport construction. Mo- 
tion to recommit bill and reduce appro- 
priations by $15 million a year. De- 
feated January 14, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 11, S. 2265, amendment to 
1956 Library Services Act to extend Fed- 
eral aid for library services to urban 
areas, increase to $25 million Federal 
grants in fiscal 1964, and authorize other 
expenditures. Motion to delete con- 
struction aid. Passed January 21, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 12, S. 2265, motion to re- 
commit amendment to 1956 Library Serv- 
ices Act with instructions to delete pro- 
visions for library construction aid. De- 
feated January 21, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 48, H.R. 9022, motion to 
recommit authorization of $312 million 
as U.S. contribution to an increase of 
financial resources of International De- 
velopment Association. Passed February 
26, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 56, S. 2455, motion to re- 
commit Peace Corps authorization. of 
$115 million with instructions to reduce 
to 1964 level, $96 million. Defeated 
March 4, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 85, H.R. 10532, amend- 
ment to Treasury-Post Office authoviza- 
tions for fiscal 1965 to increase by $10 
million funds for Coast Guard opera- 
tions. Defeated March 24, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 126, S. 2214, authorize $312 
million as U.S. contribution to an in- 
crease in financial resources of Interna- 
tional Development Association. Motion 
to recommit the bill. Defeated May 13, 
1964. 

Rollcall No. 152, H.R. 11380, motion to 
recommit Foreign Assistance Act of 1964 
with instructions to reduce fiscal 1965 
authorizations for loans by $750. million 
and to reduce President's contingency 
fund by $50 million. Defeated June 10, 
1964. 

Rollcall No. 153, H.R. 11380, authorize 
$2 billion in new foreign aid programs 
for fiscal 1965. Passed June 10, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 155, H.R. 11049, raise sal- 
aries of 1.7 million Federal career em- 
ployees and Federal executives, judges, 
Members of Congress. Passed June 11, 
1964. 

Rollcall No. 176, H.R. 11812, motion to 
recommit fiscal 1965 foreign assistance 
bill with instructions to reduce economic 
aid funds by $247.8 million. Defeated 
July 1, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 222, H.R. 11296, motion to 
recommit $13.5 billion appropriations for 
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various executive and independent agen- 
cies with instructions to reduce NASA 
appropriations by $200 million. De- 
feated August 13, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 225, H.R. 12175, Housing 
Act of 1964, authorizing $992 million to 
fund new and existing programs through 
June 30, 1965. Passed August 13, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 229, H.R. 663, appropriate 
$10,000 to House Education and Labor 
Committee to cover expenses of its ad 
hoc Poverty War Program Subcommit- 
tee. Defeated August 14, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 240, S. 3049, Housing Act 
of 1964, authorizing $1.1 billion to fund 
new and existing programs on housing 
and urban renewal through September 
30, 1965. Passed August 19, 1964. 

' Rolcall No. 248, H.R. 4487, increase 
Interior Department’s annual authoriza- 
tion for pesticide research $2.6 million to 
$3.2 million in fiscal 1965 and $5 million 
annually thereafter, and for other pur- 
poses. Passed September 1, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 260, H.R. 12633, provide 
$998.6 million in supplemental fiscal 1965 
appropriations for new or expanded pro- 
grams authorized in 1964, including 
EOA, NDEA, Civil Rights, and so forth. 
Passed September 22, 1964. 

Rollcall No. 269, S. 3060, adoption of 
conference report raising fiscal 1965 au- 
thorizations for NDEA by $102 million 
and authorizing impacted areas pro- 
grams in fiscal 1965 at rate of $280 mil- 
lion. Passed October 1, 1964. 

Rolleall No. 272, H.R. 12633, provide 
$1.1 billion in supplemental fiscal 1965 
appropriations for new or expanded pro- 
grams authorized in 1964, including Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act, Civil Rights, 
and so forth. Motion to permit District 
of Columbia to participate in program 
for federally impacted areas under pre- 
viously authorized funds. Passed Octo- 
ber 3, 1964. 

VOTES IN 1965 

The same story prevailed in 1965, Mr. 
Speaker, and on these rollcall votes it 
can be seen that virtually every effort at 
economy was scuttled by the Democratic 
majority. 

Rollcall No. 19, H.R. 45, motion to re- 
commit an increase of $750 million to the 
Inter-American Fund Bank with in- 
structions to reduce authorizations to 
fer million. Defeated February 19, 
1965. 

Rollcall No. 20, H.R. 45, increase U.S. 
contribution by $750 million to Inter- 
American Development Bank. Passed 
February 18, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 78, H.R. 6497, motion to 
recommit—kill—authorization to in- 
crease U.S. contribution to International 
Monetary Fund by $1 billion. Defeated 
April 27, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 79, H.R. 6497, authoriza- 
tion to increase U.S. subscription to In- 
ternational Monetary Fund by $1 billion 
to total of $5.2 billion. Passed April 27, 
1965. 

Rollcall No. 84, H.R. 7091, second sup- 
plemental appropriations bill for 1965, 
including funds for pay increase (mili- 
tary and civilian) and other appropria- 
tions, conference report. Passed 
April 29, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 99, H.R. 2984, bill to ex- 
tend and increase existing program of 
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Federal grants for construction of 
health research facilities and to increase 
program's authorizations to $280 million 


for 3-year period, authorizing three ad- 


ditional Assistant Secretaries of HEW. 
Passed May 10, 1965. 

Rolicall No. 109, H.R. 7750, motion to 
recommit Foreign Assistance Act of 1965 
with instructions to reduce funds for de- 
velopment loans by $130.9 million and 
to set certain standards. Defeated 
May 25, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 126, H.R. 8775, motion to 
recommit legislative appropriations bill 
for 1966 with instructions to delete $35,- 
000 for Rayburn H.O.B. elevator opera- 
tors. Defeted June 8, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 193, H.R. 9075, pay in- 
crease of 10.6 percent for all uniformed 
personnel of armed forces, Reserves, 
Coast Guard, Public Health Service, and 
Coast and Geodetic Survey at estimated 
annual cost of $996 million. Passed 
July 20, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 196, H.R. 8283, motion to 
recommit Economic Opportunities 
Amendments of 1935 with instructions to 
reduce fiscal 1966 authorization of $1.9 
billion to 1965 level of $947.5 million. 
Defeated July 22, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 220, H.R. 8469, increase 
pensions for retired Federal employees 
and survivors. Passed August 3, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 253, H.R. 9022, permitting 
more cities to be eligible for federally im- 
pacted areas aid to city schools and other 
purposes. Passed, August 30, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 257, H.R. 3141, bill extend- 
ing for 3 years and expanding pro- 
grams for grants for construction of 
teaching facilities for certain health per- 
sonnel and loans for students in specified 
health fields, and authorizing new 4- 
year programs for expansion of teaching 
programs in the health professions and 
scholarships for needy students in certain 
health fields. Passed September 1, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 264, H.R. 168, bill to raise 
compensation payments to veterans with 
certain disabilities. Passed September 
7, 1965. 

Rolleall No. 342, H.R. 10281, motion to 
recommit Government Employees Salary 
Comparability Act of 1965 with instruc- 
tions to delete automatic pay raises for 
Members of Congress and judicial offi- 
cials. Passed September 30, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 343, H.R. 10281, across- 
the-board 4-percent pay increase for all 
Federal employees and providing certain 
other pay increases and fringe benefits. 
Passed October 1, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 354, H.R. 2020, southern 
Nevada water project authorizing $81 
million for the construction by the In- 
terior Department of a municipal and in- 
dustrial water supply system in southern 
Nevada. Passed October 7, 1965. 

Rolicall No. 369, H.R. 11588, amend- 
ment to delete $180,000 for rent supple- 
ments from second supplement appro- 
priations bill for fiscal 1966 and also to 
delete $6 million contract authority for 
building new dwellings: Passed October 
14, 1965. 

Rollcall No. 370, H.R. 11588, appro- 
priations of $4 billion including funds 
for antipoverty war, urban renewal, and 
ier . programs. Passed October 
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Rollcall No. 380, H.R. 11588, conference 
report on $5 billion a ons for 
supplemental funds for urban renewal, 
antipoverty, and so fo: ded 
programs. Passed October 21, 1965. 

As the following list graphically shows, 
Mr. Speaker, the same opportunities 
were afforded to the Members of Con- 
gress to increase or decrease Federal 
spending. The rollcall votes were: 

Rolleall No. 15, H.R. 12563, authorize 
President to accept membership for 
United States in Asian Development 
Bank and to authorize appropriations of 
$200 million for entire U.S. subscription 
to the Bank. Passed February 9, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 28, S. 1666, bill creating 
10 new cireuit court judgeships. Passed 
March 2, 1966. 

Rolleall No. 49, H.R. 14012, appropria- 
tion of $2.6 billion in fiscal 1966 supple- 
mentary funds for military and civilian 
pay increases, veterans’ benefits, public 
assistance payments, rent supplements, 
Teachers’ Corps, and other payments. 
Passed March 29, 1966. 

Rolleall No. 59, H.R. 14122, bill pro- 
viding a general 2.9-percent pay increase 
as well as certain fringe benefits for most 
Federal employees. Passed April 6, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 60, H.R. 14215, motion to 
recommit Interior Department appro- 
priations bill with instructions to cut 5 
percent across-the-board from $1.3 bil- 
lion authorized. Defeated April 6, 1966. 

Rollcall No, 62, H.R. 14266, motion to 
recommit ‘Treasury-Post Office ap- 
propriations bill with instructions to cut 
5 percent across-the-board from $1.3 
ponon, authorized. Defeated April 6, 

Rollcall No. 86, H.R. 14745, motion to 
recommit Deptartment of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare ap- 
propriations with instructions to cut 5 
percent across-the-board from the $10.5 
ro authorized. Defeated May 5, 

Rollcall No. 91, H.R. 14921, fiscal 1967 
appropriations for independent offices 
and HUD, authorizing an additional $20 
million in rent supplement contractual 
authority and other payments due for 
rent supplement program. Passed May 
10, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 92, H.R. 14921, appropria- 
tions for fiscal 1967 of over $14 billion for 
23 independent agencies and offices and 
for HUD (including funds for rent sup- 
plement payments). Passed May 10, 
1966. 

Rollcall No. 164, H.R. 15750, motion to 
recommit amendments to Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961 with instructions to 
shorten authorization period and to re- 
duce loan fund by $250 million. De- 
feated July 14, 1966. 

Rolicall No. 173, S. 602, conference re- 
port of amendments to Small Reclama- 
tion Projects Act of 1956, increasing au- 
thorizations from $100 million to $200 
million, raising limits on Federal aid 
from $5 million to 86.5 million, and ex- 
tending program to all 50 States. De- 


feated July 21, 1966. 


Rollcall No. 215, H.R. 14359, motion to 
recommit highway authorization bill 
with instructions to delete authoriza- 


‘tion of $493 million in fiscal 1968-69 
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appropriations for highway beautifica- 
tion, Defeated August 11, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 220, H.R. 14604, passage 
of Visitors Center: bill under rules sus- 
pension, authorizing 21-member study 
commission to investigate sites and plans 
for visitors facilities. Defeated August 
15, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 221, H.R. 11555, passage 
of Chamizal Highway bill under rules 
suspension to provide a border highway 
along U.S. bank of Rio Grande. De- 
feated August 15, 1966. 

Rolleall No. 224, H.R. 14810, motion to 
recommit Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1966 with instructions to reduce 
authorizations for fiscal 1968 from $175 
million to $150 million, and to extend 
program for 1 year instead of indefi- 
nitely. Passed August 16, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 225, H.R. 14810, bill ex- 
tending Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 through 1968 authorizing a new 
program of grants for certain technical 
studies, and authorizing certain appro- 
priations to be continued. Passed 
August 16, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 231, H.R. 14921, motion to 
recommit fiscal 1967 appropriations for 
independent offices and HUD with in- 
structions to delete authorization of $3.2 
million in participations in pools of Gov- 
ernment assets and an indefinite appro- 
priation for the participations sales pro- 
gram. Defeated August 18, 1966. 

Rollcall No. 233, S. 602, conference re- 
port on amendments to 1956 Small Rec- 
lamation Projects Act, increasing au- 
thorizations from $100 million to $200 
million, raising limit on Federal aid to a 
single project from $5 million to $6.5 mil- 
lion, and setting new interest rates. 
Passed August 18, 1966. 

This list does not include the regular 
appropriations bills which are usually in- 
creased each year. These specific votes 
include those particular instances in 
which the Members had an opportunity 
to cast their vote for reduced expendi- 
tures. The record is telling. Spending 
does not just grow, Mr. Speaker. Mem- 
bers of Congress by their record votes 
make it that way. 


THE PRESIDENT VISITS 
LANCASTER, OHIO 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio (Mr. MOELLER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, Mon- 
day, Labor Day, I was privileged to wit- 
ness a demonstration of the finest order. 
The President of the United States made 
an official visit to my district and de- 
livered an address in my hometown of 
Lancaster, Ohio. 

Upon the President’s arrival at Port 

‘Columbus, a throng of 10,000 to 15,000 

people had gathered to greet him and a 
truly wild greeting it was. Police and 
Secret Service men were hard-pressed 
to keep the temporary snow fence from 
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being pushed over, as the crowds pressed 
upon him to shake his hands. 

His very brief address there was re- 
ceived with tumultuous applause. From 
the airport, we made our way toward 
Lancaster, but the trip that normally 
takes 30 minutes required an hour and 
15 minutes. Five times the motorcade 
was stopped, while still in the city limits 
of Columbus. The President stepped 
out to greet the people and make a brief 
impromptu speech. Twice along High- 
way 33, the President’s motorcade was 
stopped so he could greet well-wishers 
along the way. In one instance, the 
Mayor of a small town stated that some 
5,000 to 6,600 people had gathered at this 
point to see and hear President Johnson. 

All along the way cars were parked 
and people stood along the highway to 
shout, “Welcome, Mr. Johnson.” But 
the truly electrifying demonstration 
came in my hometown. At the edge of 
the city, the crowd was so large the 
motorcade was forced to stop again so he 
could briefly greet the people. A second 
stop was made as we entered the Fair- 
field County Fairgrounds, where as far 
as one could see, in a drizzling rain, peo- 
ple stood to applaud President Johnson. 

These demonstrations were surpassed 
and climaxed only by the audience at 
the fairground grandstands—the largest 
attendance ever reported by anyone at 
that place. An estimated 100,000 people 
greeted him between the two major cities 
and on the motorcade route. 

Popularity polls can be most deceiv- 
ing. Whatever they may register today, 
one thing I know, in Columbus and Fair- 
field County and the City of Lancaster, 
President Johnson got a welcome that 
should cause the pollsters to take a sec- 
ond look. His hard-hitting address was 
what the people wanted to hear and they 
applauded him loud and long. His re- 
marks left no doubt about his position 
and the course this Nation will follow 
and the people said, “Amen.” 

In order that my colleagues may also 
share the contents of that speech, I have 
unanimous consent to enter it in the 
body of the RECORD, 

TEXT OF THE REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT 

AT LANCASTER, OHIO 

All Labor Day weekend I have been travel- 
ing over America and talking about America. 
Everywhere I have repeated a common 
theme: That our country’s strength lies in 
the responsibility of its citizens; and that 
our real wealth comes from our sense of 
public service. 

Here in Lancaster, at the end of a long day 
for me, it is time to turn to our responsibil- 
ities abroad. 

Our newspapers are filled with reports from 
Vietnam. Bulletins from the battlefield fill 
the air waves. As never before, television 
brings both the bravery and the brutality of 
war right into our homes. 

We are all deeply concerned with this 
struggle half a world away. For our men are 
fighting and dying in that engagement. And 
it is right that we keep asking ourselves basic 
questions about the prospects for peace and 


about the world our children will inherit. 


So I would like to talk to you briefly about 
four fundamental facts which shape our 
country’s foreign policy, 

I 

Why are we in Vietnam? 


No parent, no wife, wishes to see | a son 
or husband go off to risk his life. No Amer- 
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ican soldier wants to kill or to be killed, 
No President wishes to send our young men 
into battle. Deep in our souls—deep in our 
history—is the passion for peace. 

But we must deal with the world as it is, 
and we cannot walk away from the simple 
fact that the peace and security of many 
nations are threatened if aggressors are per- 
mitted to succeed in a strategic area of the 
world, if vital treaties are broken, and if men 
and arms are moved illegally across inter- 
national boundaries to conquer small nations. 

History offers us recent examples to bolster 
this belief. Europe knows peace today be- 
cause free men stood firm in Greece and in 
Berlin. Perhaps it reflects poorly on our 
world that men must fight limited wars to 
keep from fighting larger wars, but that is 
the condition of our world; we cannot wish 
it away. 

We have peace in Latin America today 
because the people of the Hemisphere worked 
together in a common difficulty during the 
Cuban missile crisis and again in the Do- 
minican Republic. 

In Asia, too, brave men have been willing 
to face danger and to turn back aggression— 
in Korea, and now in Vietnam. 

Free nations may not always share the 
same commitments. We may have differing 
viewpoints and differing interests. But we 
are not alone in understanding that vigilance 
and courage and cooperation are the price 
of freedom and the pillars of a safe world 
order in which men can improve the quality 
of their lives without fear of violence. 

That is why 14 members of NATO work 
together to preserve what we have built with 
such long and patient labor. In time, it may 
be that reduced Soviet forces in East Ger- 
many or new military technology will permit 
some of our forces committed to European 
defense to be transferred. But this is a de- 
cision all of us in NATO must arrive at to- 
gether. We shall not carelessly weaken the 
proven instrument of security for the 500 
million people in the Atlantic world. 

All of our efforts, however distant in geog- 
raphy and different in degree, from NATO 
to the OAS to Vietnam, grow out of our 
obligations to help keep the peace and to 
preserve order in the world. 

That is why our men are fighting today 
with the soldiers of four other nations to 
assist the Vietnamese. They are there be- 
cause aggression is there. 

Those troops will go home—their bases will 
be turned over for constructive peacetime 
purposes—as soon as aggression stops. If 
anyone shows me the time schedule when 
infiltration will be halted—and the Northern 
forces illegally in South Vietnam with- 
drawn—lI will lay on the table the schedule 
for the withdrawal of our forces from 
Vietnam. 

Ir 

But to stop aggression is the beginning, 
not the end of our policy. 

We face a second fundamental fact: that 
people have other enemies—hunger, disease, 
ignorance, and poverty—which must be met 
with equal courage and equal persistence. 

Here in the Western Hemisphere, we are 
working with well-laid plans for achieving 
a better life for all. This year—for the third 
year in a row—our Latin American neigh- 
bors are meeting the overall goals of the 
Alliance for Progress. 

Not long ago, I met with representatives 
of the new Organization of African Unity. 
We promised to work with them in efforts to 


speed up their continent’s economic and 


social development. Soon we shall be dis- 
cussing both with the Africans and others 
prepared to help Africa specific ways to give 
life to that promise. 

In Asia, free nations have made remark- 
able gains, South Korea has moved ahead 
with an 8 percent increase of its gross na- 
tional product each year, Taiwan, Thailand, 
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the Philippines, Malaysia and Singapore are 
all moving ahead—toward facing the tough 
problems of development. And, despite the 
war, so is Vietnam. Seldom have a people 
in the midst of conflict sought to put down 
the roots of nationhood as the Vietnamese 
are doing right now. I get battle reports 
from this front almost daily, and Iam happy 
to report that progress is being made. 

This summer, in Washington, we met with 
friends from Japan and from Europe on a 
universal problem: the race between popu- 
lation growth and food output. Western 
Europe and the Japanese have already shown 
that rapid growth in population can be 
brought under control. Other nations must 
learn from that lesson if our efforts in in- 
vestment are to succeed. 


im 


But the peoples of the world want more 
than security. They want more even than 
economic progress, And this leads to the 
third fundamental part of our foreign policy: 
the people of other nations want to play 
a bigger part in shaping their own destiny. 

Just after World War II, there were only 
two effective world powers. Now, a world of 
many nation-states, large and small, is 
taking shape. They do not intend to be any- 
one’s satellites. 

In the modern world, nations must group 
together to be effective. That is why we 
give our active support to those in Europe 
who continue to build unity, those in Latin 
America working toward economic integra- 
tion, and those in Africa building a new 
framework of regional organization, and 
those in Asia trying to create a new spirit of 
regional understanding and enterprise. 

Our purpose in promoting this world of 
regional partnerships is not without self- 
interest. For as they grow in strength in- 
side a strong United Nations, we can look 
forward to a gradual decline in the burden 
that we have had to bear through the past 
generation. And we can look forward to in- 
creased growth and stability in each corner 
of the world. 

Iv 

But even this will not be enough. For 
there is a fourth fundamental fact if we are 
to be faithful to a larger vision of the world 
we live in. Beyond the present conflict, 
we must prepare for the task of reconciliation 
which leads to lasting peace. 

In Europe, our partnership has been the 
foundation for building bridges to the East. 
We and our friends in Western Europe are 
ready to move just as fast, and just as far, 
as the East is prepared to go in building 
those bridges. 

In Asia, we have a similar hope, though 
today it is clouded by war and by bitter- 
ness. But still we look to the day when 
those on the mainland of China are ready 
to meet us half way—ready to devote their 
enormous talents and energy to improving 
the life of their people—ready to take their 
place peacefully as one of the major powers 
of Asia and the world. 

We dream of a world at peace, but we also 
‘know that the forces that provoke hostility 
are deeply embedded and will not yield 
quickly. 

Yet, day by day, quiet victories are be- 
ing won on every continent. Deep forces 
for real peace are at work, slowly—almost 
imperceptibly, creating the conditions and 
institutions of enduring hope. 

If we grow tired, if we despair, then much 
will be lost. But if we heed the lessons of 
the past—if we increase the role in inter- 
national life of compassion and coopera- 
tion, foresight and reason, self-discipline and 
common sense—then our hope can be prac- 
tical and our triumphs lasting. 

This is my faith: that we, the American 
people, have the courage and the patience 
and the persistence to see Vietnam through; 
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that we shall look back on this period of trial 
as one of history’s great turning points. 

And I believe that history will say of us: 
By our courage and faith, we preserved free- 
dom and opened the door to peace. 


MRS. A. J. RYAN, SR., AMERICAN 
LEGION AUXILIARY NATIONAL 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Perper] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, the mem- 
bers of the Florida delegation had the 
proud privilege of seeing installed as na- 
tional president of the great American 
Legion Auxiliary at the Shoreham Hotel, 
at the American Legion Auxiliary Con- 
vention on September 1, a great and gra- 
cious lady of Florida and America—one 
of the truly noble women of our land, 
Mrs. A. J. Ryan, Sr., of Dania, Fla. 

Mrs. Ryan is the first Floridian to as- 
cend to the presidency of the distin- 
guished American Legion Auxiliary, or 
to the position of commander of the 
American Legion. Mrs. Ryan, through 
years of dedicated service and devotion 
to the principles so dear to our country, 
espoused by the American Legion and 
the American Legion Auxiliary, has won 
her way up through the ranks of the 
American Legion Auxiliary to the ex- 
alted leadership of that great organiza- 
tion as president. 

During her year as president of the 
American Legion Auxiliary, all over 
America Mrs. Ryan will carry the mes- 
sage of the American Legion and the 
American Legion Auxiliary “for God and 
country” and for the preparedness of 
our country. Her persuasive voice is 
needed to speak to her fellow citizens at 
this critical time in our country’s history 
and fortunate is the American Legion 
Auxiliary to have such capable and gra- 
cious leadership as that which will be 
given by Mrs. Ryan in the year ahead. 

I ask that there be included, immedi- 
ately following my remarks, some bio- 
graphical data about Mrs. Ryan and her 
splendid record, all of which I recom- 
mend to my colleagues and my country- 
men. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF Mrs. A. J. RYAN, Sn. , 
NATIONAL PRESIDENT, AMERICAN LEGION 
AUXILIARY 
Mrs. A. J. Ryan, Sr., (Gen) of Dania, 

Florida, was installed as National President 

of the American Legion Auxiliary at the 

Auxiliary’s Forty-Sixth National Convention 

in Washington, D.C., on September 1, 1966. 
Mrs. Ryan began her Auxiliary service in 

1930 as a member of the Hollywood, Florida, 
Unit—later organizing the Marshall Labree 
Unit No. 304 in Dania, Florida, in 1949 of 
which she is a life member. She has been 
prominently active in the organization 
through the years, giving many dedicated 
hours of service to further the Auxiliary's 
purposes. 

An outstanding record in local, district and 
state offices led to her election as leader of 
the Auxiliary’s 900,000 members for a one- 
year term. 
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“Gen” has been the National Chairman of 
four Auxiliary National Conventions held in 
Miami or Miami Beach. She was Florida’s 
Department President in 1946-1947; and 
while President she organized Florida Girls 
States; National Historian in 1951-1952 and 
National Vice President in 1960-1961. Na- 
tional Committees on which she has served 
include Girls State, Legislative, Community 
Service, Finance (3 years), Publications and 
Membership. The last two years she served 
as Chairman of Child Welfare, 1964-1965 and 
Rehabilitation, 1965-1966. 

Born in Chicago and educated in Chicago 
schools, “Gen” was married to A. J. Ryan in 
1924 and moved to Florida where they have 
both taken a prominent part in the growth 
and development of Southern Florida. Mrs. 
Ryan is in the real estate business with her 
husband, who is a World War I veteran and 
former Post and District American Legion 
Commander. A son, A. J. Ryan, Jr., is a 
veteran of World War II and the Korean War 
and is now serving as State Senator. Their 
son, James, is a Korean War veteran and is 
also a realtor. They are also the parents of 
a daughter, Gene, Mrs. Howard E. Burgess of 
Hollywood, Florida, and have seventeen 
grandchildren. 

Mrs. Ryan has been a member of the Holly- 
wood-South Broward Board of Realtors and 
the Dania Planning and Zoning Board for 
many years, and of the Broward County Jury 
Commission. She is a Past District Presi- 
dent of the Florida Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and a member of the Dania’s Woman’s 
Club. She is also an honorary member of 
the Dania Chamber of Commerce and a mem- 
ber of Zonta International and the Holly- 
wood Pioneer Club, the Broward County 
Salon of the Eight and Forty and was De- 
partmental Chapeau in 1941-1942. 

Mrs. Ryan organized and was the first 
President of the Guild of the Church of the 
Resurrection in Dania of which she is a 
member. She has many interests but any 
spare time she may have is occupied with 
her family and grandchildren, 

She will spend the next year representing 
the American Legion Auxiliary in fifty-three 
Departments and throughout the world. 


LETTER FROM DEAN OF CALI- 
FORNIA DEMOCRATIC. DELEGA- 
TION TO THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
AND CURRENCY 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, if there is 
no objection, I would like to introduce 
into the Recorp, a letter dated August 
19, 1966, and written by the distinguished 
dean of the California Democratic dele- 
gation in this body to the Chairman of 
the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

The letter notes the deep concern of 
our delegation about the current mone- 
tary conditions prevailing in this country 
and proposes a comprehensive program 
of legislative and administrative policy 
designed to alleviate the present crisis 
and prevent future ones. The letter, Mr. 
Speaker, and the constructive program 
which it espouses is well worth the atten- 
tion of my colleagues and I hope they will 
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give it the studied consideration which 
it deserves. 


The letter follows: 
Avcusr 19, 1966. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, House Banking and Currency 


Committee, Rayburn House Office 
Building. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PaTMAN: At the last week- 
ly meeting of the California Democratic 
Delegation I was requested by the member- 
ship to write your office to express the con- 
cerns and interests we in California entertain 
relative to the money, interest and housing 
problems currently before your Committee. 
In this regard the delegation would like you 
to have their collective judgment relative to 
proposals which have both short term and 
long term improvements in mind. 

First, we are impressed, as most informed 
observers have been, that the present lop- 
sided effects of monetary restraint should 
be corrected not only for the present crisis 
but for future re-currence of situations call- 
ing for monetary stringency. It is indefen- 
sible that we accept as inevitable that long 
term mortgage paper must always bear the 
‘brunt of the monetary brake. We, there- 
fore, support the following short term and 
long term changes: 

The and other government agen- 
cies should be authorized to deposit funds, 
including trust funds, in Savings & Loan 
institutions under appropriate safeguard 
regulations. 

Increase in coverage of deposit insurance 
from $10,000. to $20,000. or $25,000. should be 
forthcoming immediately. The Home Loan 
Bank Board should be encouraged to adopt 
a policy of roll-over for short term notes 
created by loans for withdrawals. A formu- 
Ia to release reasonable sums, not infla- 
tionary and not for unreasonable expansion, 
should be devisable with the expertise avail- 
able to the Board. 

For the long term, the Home Loan Bank 
Board should be strengthened in all ways to 
be on a par and equal in stature and status 
to the Federal Reserve Board so that it would 
be an acknowledged and effective partner in 
monetary policy decisions and determina- 
tions. 

Second, we are concerned over the “tight 
money” situation which is driving interest 
rates to unconscionable heights and block- 
ing the flow of available funds to the home 
building sector of our economy. The follow- 
ing moves appear to us to be helpful in re- 
versing the present undesirable trends. 

A moratorium should be declared on divi- 
dend rate increases for both banks and say- 
ings & loans. The Federal Reserve Board and 
the Home Loan Bank Board should be au- 
thorized to adopt policy and regulation 
which would achieve the following as quickly 
as possible: Reduction of dividend rates by 
both classes of institutions, banks and say- 
ings & loans. A settlement as between insti- 
tutions which re-establishes the historic 
spread of dividend rates which recognizes 
the less competitive position of the savings 
& loans as having limited services to offer 
in lieu of dividends as is the case with banks. 
A settlement within the banking and savings 
and loans around the nation as will allow for 
a flow of excess funds to areas of deficiency 
for those economic activities, such as, home 
building, judged to be in the public interest. 

In addition, recent experience has shown 
that the Federal Reserve must have authority 
beyond that in Regulation Q to distinguish 
in controls between the true “money mar- 
kot” Certificates of Deposit and the typical 

“consumer” Certificates of smaller denomi- 
nations. 

Third, we believe the following realities 
concerning the money market deserve Con- 
gressional and Presidential attention. 

There are excess demands for available 
funds in the market place and most of these 
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demands are attributable directly or indi- 
rectly to government policy. The capital in- 
vestment incentive has, indirectly, exploded 
the corporate demands. The war in 
Vietnam and the war against urban blight, 
including poverty, has expanded directly 
the treasury requirements and the private 
sector capital needs. As to the former, we 
need to ask searching questions as to a mora- 
torium reasonably arrived at. As to the lat- 
ter, can we realistically continue all out war 
without the accompanying war time 
economy? 

It would appear that a shift of burden 
must come from market finance to tax load 
in some reasonable mix. Along with this the 
Treasury Department should take a more ac- 
tive and responsible role in pacing govern- 
ment issues of all types and requesting the 
support of the “open market committee,” 
war bonds, and other weapons in the arsenal 
of alternatives to full market reliance. 

Finally, we are beginning to question the 
often stated excuse that the government 
doesn’t “make the market” it must only re- 
spond to its demands * * *. A force, such 
as our government, which is in the market 
tor 25 to 30 billion short term bill roll-over 
per quarter, which in addition adds 10 to 
20 billion annually for agency issues and 
roll-over cannot pose as a force which does 
not in fact make the market.” Considering 
some of the alternatives which have not 
been, up to now, very imaginatively or ener- 
getically exploited, one might well enter- 
tain a querulous attitude about who is lead- 
ing whom, and why? Is it not possible for 
such a giant force in the market to adopt 
policies and attitudes relative to the market 
which in fact could “lead” interest rates 
and indeed to “lead” such rates downward? 
We, as a delegation, believe so and hope so. 

Mr. Chairman, legislation before your 
Committee which intelligently and wisely 
seeks these ends will have our encouragement 
and will receive the support of our group. 

Yours very truly, 
CecIL R. KING, 
Dean of California Democratic Delegation, 


ARE WE REALLY THE UGLY 
AMERICAN? 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. JOELSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a letter which I received 
from Miss Carol Sklaw, a 15-year-old 
schoolgirl from Clifton, N.J., which is in 
the congressional district which I rep- 
resent. 

It indicates that we are not considered 
“ugly Americans” by many people 
around the world who are grateful for 
our foreign aid and food-for-peace pro- 
gram. Miss Sklaw and her “pen pal” 
from India have spoken more briefly, 
simply, and directly that many poli- 
ticians do. We would do well to consider 
their words: 

The letter follows: 

Dran CONGRESSMAN JoELSỌN: I’m fifteen 
years old and will be starting Clifton High 
this week. 

I have heard so much discussion lately 
about American foreign aid being a waste of 
our government’s money since the 
that need it most benefit the least by it, 
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I thought you would be interested in hear- 
ing about what my Indian pen pal recently 
wrote to me. 

“Carol, I have never given you my gratitude 
for the wideheartedness of Americans in giv- 
ing us Indians so much food grains during 
the time of our scarcity. A big thank you 
to you and all Americans.” 

She is fifteen years old and lives in Bom- 
bay with her parents and two sisters. From 
her letters I gather there are other relatives 
living with them also. 

As an American teenager I couldn’t help 
feeling proud to know that although we don't 
often hear about these things directly, peo- 
ple in need are being helped. 

Sincerely, 
CAROL SKLaw. 


PANAMA CANAL PROBLEMS: AMER- 
ICAN LEGION ADOPTS NOTABLE 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoon] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, it is a mat- 
ter of gratification to citizens of the 
United States who are well informed 
with regard to the value of the Canal 
Zone and Panama Canal as bastions of 
freedom to learn of the unanimous ac- 
tien of the 48th Annual Convention of 
the American Legion in adopting a wise 
and patriotic resolution on the subject 
of interoceanic canal problems. 

It seems that this resolution had its 
genesis in the Canal Zone where many 
Legionnaires are employed with the Pan- 
ama Canal enterprise and other US. 
agencies on the isthmus. The Depart- 
ment of the Panama Canal of the Legion 
recently adopted a resolution on the sub- 
ject and presented it to the national or- 
ganization for consideration. 

The result was that the national or- 
ganization, in convention on September 
1, 1966, in the Nation’s Capital, adopted 
as its own the resolution based on that 
of the Panama Canal Department of the 
Legion. 

Both the local and national organiza- 
tions are to be congratulated on their 
fine work in bringing the gravely impor- 
tant canal issue into focus. The Legion- 
naires in our various wars have come to 
appreciate in the fullest possible manner 
the value of military strategy in the 
maintenance of key positions to serve the 
cause of freedom. They have come to 
know the vital significance of the con- 
tinuance of undiluted U.S. authority 
with respect to the Panama Canal 
and thus join in the effort that is 
rapidly growing in our Nation to save 
the canal and prevent its takeover by 
communistic revolutionary power. These 
Legionnaires are, indeed, wardens in the 
towers of liberty. 

The indicated resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION No. 547—48rH ANNUAL NATIONAL 

CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN LEGION, 

WASHINGTON, D. G.; AUGUST 30, 31-SEPTEM- 

BEE 1, 1966 
Committee: Foreign Relations. 

Subject: Panama Canal and Sea-Level Canal, 
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Whereas, in a joint statement on Septem- 
ber 24, 1965, Presidents Johnson of the 
United States and Robles of Panama an- 
nounced that the two countries were negoti- 
ating new treaties with respect to the exist- 
ing Panama Canal and a new “sea-level” 
canal which might be constructed across 
Panama; and 

Whereas, that statement made clear that 
the 1903 treaty will be abrogated” and that 
its replacement “will terminate after a 
specified number of years or on the date of 
the opening of the sea-level canal whichever 
occurs first;” and 

Whereas, there is no assurance at this time 
that the construction of a sea-level canal 
will be determined to be feasible, either in 
Panama or elsewhere in the area, or that a 
satisfactory treaty respecting such new canal 
can be secured so as to provide the United 
States with the necessary rights for its effec- 
tive operation and protection; and 

Whereas, in the interim, this situation 
places in serious jeopardy the rights of the 
United States respecting the existing canal; 
and 

Whereas, the Congressionally authorized 
Commission currently studying the feasi- 
bility of constructing a new interoceanic 
canal is restricted to studies relative to a 
“sea-level” canal; and 

Whereas, various proposals, such as one 
known as the “Terminal Lakes Plan,” have 
been advanced for the modernization of the 
existing Panama Canal, based upon study by 
competent students of many years experi- 
ence in maintaining and operating the 
Canal; and 

Whereas, such proposals would not require 
a new treaty with the Republic of Panama 
and would not jeopardize the U.S. rights in 
the Canal Zone; now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, by The American Legion in Na- 
tional Convention assembled in Washington, 
D.C., August 30, 31-September 1, 1966, That 
The American Legion (1) reaffirms its sup- 
port of the basic and still existing provisions 
of the 1903 treaty, and the continued, in- 
dispensable sovereign control by the United 
States over the Canal Zone; (2) urges the 
enactment of legislation (similar to the An- 
derson-Flood-Bow bills of the 89th Con- 
gress) to establish an independent, broadly- 
based “Interoceanic Canals Commission,” 
having as its mandate the examination of 
all tangible possibilities for improving and 
increasing trans-Isthmian transit capacity, 
followed by appropriate recommendations, 
and (3) urges that, until such a commission 
is duly created and makes its report, all fur- 
ther negotiations with the Republic of Pan- 
ama be deferred. 


THATCHER FERRY BRIDGE—RE- 
PORT ON ATTEMPTED DESTRUC- 
TION 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, in the REC- 
orp of August 30, 1966, I commented at 
some length on a reported attempt to 
destroy the Thatcher Ferry Bridge in the 
Canal Zone basing my remarks on ex- 
cerpts from the Spanish-language press 
of Panama taken from the Daily Digest 
issued by the Panama Canal Informa- 
tion Office. 

At my request, the Department of the 
Army inquired into the incident and has 
submitted its report. 
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In order that those interested in the 
matter may know the results of the 
inquiry, I quote the Department of the 
Army’s reply as part of my remarks: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1966. 

Dear Mn. Froop: The following informa- 
tion is submitted in further reply to your 
letter of August 8 concerning press coverage 
of an explosion in the vicinity of the 
Thatcher Ferry Bridge across the Panama 
Canal. Copies of the press clippings are 
being mailed to you from the Canal Zone. 

At approximately 3:30 p.m. on July 7, the 
Balboa Police were notified that several per- 
sons had heard an explosion and had seen 
smoke and a geyser beneath the center span 
of the bridge. The nature and strength of 
the explosion are not known but there was no 
damage to the bridge or any other facility. 
An anonymous telephone caller tentatively. 
identified a vehicle with a Panamanian 
license from which an object was thrown 
over the bridge rail at about the time of 
the explosion. On the basis of this informa- 
tion, furnished by the Canal Zone Police to 
the National Department of Investigation in 
Panama (DENI), three suspects were arrested 
in Panama. However, Canal Zone officials 
did not consider the evidence sufficient to 
warrant transfer of the individuals to their 
custody, and on July 20 the men were re- 
leased. Continuing cooperative investiga- 
tion by Canal Zone and Panamanian author- 
ities has failed to disclose the identity or 
motivation of the persons responsible for the 
explosion. 

The bridge is, of course, under the exclu- 
sive jurisdiction and protection of the Canal 
Zone Government, The Republic of Panama 
has not attempted to assume jurisdiction and 
all assistance by DENI and the National 
Guard has been in Panamanian jurisdiction 
and at the request of the Canal Zone Police. 

Press reports of construction of Panama- 
nian sentry boxes near the bridge also are 
incorrect. No sentry posts have been estab- 
lished and patrols are conducted only by 
Canal Zone Police. Surveillance of the 
bridge has been intensified and no further 
incidents have occurred. 

I appreciate and sympathize with your 
concern over the misleading reports of this 
incident. I was pleased to learn that Canal 
Zone authorities are convinced that the in- 
accurate reports are not attributable to 
responsible officials in Panama. 


Sincerely, 
THADDEUS HOLT, 
Deputy Under Secretary of the Army 
(International Affairs) . 


THE MANY ROADS TO A HIGHER 
EDUCATION 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Petersburg Times recently featured an 
article that should be extremely helpful 
to many young people who have given 
up on attending college due to lack of 
money. The author of the article, Miss 
Bette Orsini, has done an outstanding 
job in presenting a comprehensive pic- 
ture of the many kinds of financial as- 
sistance that are available to deserving 
people. Hopefully, many young people 
will be stimulated into reevaluating their 
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personal circumstances and perhaps 
working out a way to continue their edu- 
cation. 

I hope journalists in other parts of the 
country will follow Miss Orsini’s lead 
and renew their efforts to inform people 
about the many opportunities available. 
I am pleased to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the full text of this outstanding 
service article: 


AN EDUCATION WITHIN REACH 
(By Bette Orsini) 

You can afford to send your child to col- 
lege. 

The money is available. 

Many families simply aren't aware of it. 

Enough cash may not be waiting in a 
lump sum to cover everything. But with 
the right know-how, chunks of funds from 
several sources can be “packaged” into a tidy 
arrangement that will buy a college educa- 
tion for any qualified child. 

Yet each year countless families of col- 
lege-capable children fail to thread their 
child’s future through the halls of ivy be- 
cause they aren't aware they can afford it. 

It’s understandable how college costs can 
scare parents away. 

Government researchers figure it costs 
$3,200 a year to go to a high-cost private 
college and $1,800 a year to go to a high-cost 
public college. 

Even at a low-cost private college you can 
expect to pay an average $1,850 a year and 
about $1,050 for a low-cost public college. 

But the U.S. Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare (HEW) in a college guide 
urges students to “Get Ready for College 
and Go” anyway because increasing numbers 
of private groups, institutions and organiza- 
tions are offering financial assistance. 

HEW and other government agencies pro- 
vide financial aid for study in specific areas. 

The U.S. Office of Education has four major 
routes to financial aid for students in any 
course of study: 

College Work-Study. 

National Defense Student Loans, 

Educational Opportunity Grants. 

Guaranteed Loans. 

Balanced against the high cost of a college 
education is the importance of one. 

In the guide the Office of Education ex- 
presses it in a quote from President John- 
son: “We have entered an age in which 
education is not just a luxury permitting 
some men an adyantage over others. It has 
become a necessity without which a person 
is defenseless in this complex, industrialized 
society . . We have truly entered the Cen- 
tury of the Educated Man.” 

Most families are only vaguely aware of 
scholarship and loan money available to help 
them put a child through college. 

Many parents of capable children figure 
college is out of reach and simply don’t con- 
sider it. 

Others make a tenuous inquiry with their 
child’s high school counselor and drop the 
matter there, believing that’s the end of the 
educational money road, 

Still other parents, of moderately com- 
fortable income, turn their child aside from 
a college goal in the belief they're too well 
off to show financial need but not well enough 
off to stand the pinch of children in college. 

Yet financial aid officers from 26 colleges 
surveyed for the 21st annual Going-to-College 
Handbook published this month unanimously 
responded that money is available for a col- 
lege education for any qualified student. 

The colleges were asked whether “students 
who are otherwise qualified but lack the 
necessary funds for college can find a way to 
pay the costs.” 

“With summer employment, parents doing 
what they can, a student's job, plus a schol- 
arship and/or a loan, anybody ought to be 
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able to make it,” the handbook quotes the 
financial aid officers. 

Limit your expectation for the student’s 
own earnings during the year to about $500, 
officials advise, “else the main show will be 
neglected.” 

‘The handbook calls attention to “increas- 
ing involvement of states in financial aid 
to a student’s education in Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New Tork, Georgia, Florida, 
Pennsylvania and elsewhere, with substantial 
help being provided,” 

Also, “a variety of federal programs opens 
doors, as through the National Defense Stu- 
dent Loan Program.” 

Additionally, the handbook notes “more 
than 700 colleges participate in United Aid 
Funds Inc., where, in cooperation with local 
banks, arrangements are made for repay- 
ment over an extended period at low interest 
rates. There are also insured tuition plans 
whereby expenses can be met out of a fam- 
ily’s monthly income.” 

How does a family go about getting finan- 
cial help to put a child through college? 

Let's take a look at what's available. 
We'll use three examples, at three different 
levels of income, and you can figure where 
your family fits: 

John Need is a high school senior, His 
family’s income is low but he’s done well in 
school. He's been accepted at his state uni- 
versity. 

John’s parents didn’t know where the 
money to send him to college was to come 
from but knowing there’s more student as- 
sistance available now they decided to let 
him apply anyway. 

John picked a college that participates in 
the U.S. government's College Work-Study 
program of employment. As soon as he got 
his acceptance he got in touch with the uni- 
versity’s financial aid officer. 

He landed a job in the campus library 
under the Work-Study Program. He'll work 
15 hours a week and go to class full time. 
In the summer and at Christmas vacation 
when classes are out he'll work 40 hours a 
week under the program. 

He'll get $1.25 an hour and in three months 
of summer work he'll earn about $600. His 
parents figure they'll be able to send small 
sums out of the family paycheck. They're 
shooting for $10 a week. 

Everything put together will cover the 
costs. 

Joe Extreme Need is a bright student who 
until a few months ago hadn’t a prayer of 
going to college. His family is on welfare. 
There are eight other children in the house. 
There's barely been enough money to keep 
Joe going to high school. 

Joe was picked for his area’s Upward 
Bound program, which puts promising high 
school students from poor families on a col- 
lege campus for intensive summer study 
with funds from the government’s anti- 
poverty program. He learned enough about 
college and financial assistance to students 
to give him a glint of hope he might have a 
chance, 

His high school counselor helped him 
apply. On the basis of his grades he was 
accepted and his counselor arranged an ap- 
pointment for him with the college's 
financial aid officer, 

Joe discovered that no matter how low 
your financial status or the income level of 
your family, if you're qualified, you can go 
to college. 

The college official helped Joe work out a 
package financial plan. Since his family 
was extremely impoverished he qualified for 
a federal Educational Opportunity Grant, a 
direct award, which colleges and universities 
by the fall of 1966 will be able to make 
available to a limited number of under- 
graduate students with exceptional financial 
need. 

Joe had to show either academic or 
creative promise to be eligible. Now that he 
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has qualified he may receive grants for each 
year of college for a maximum four years. 
He can get anywhere from $200 to $800 but 
the grant can’t be more than half of the 
total assistance he receives. 

If Joe hits the books hard he may qualify 
for an additional $200 incentive award 
students can earn by performing in the up- 
per half of their college class. 

HEW says the amount Joe can receive de- 
pends on his need—“ taking into account his 
financial resources, those of his parents, and 
the cost of attending the college of his 
choice.” 

Since Joe couldn’t go to college if he had 
to depend on the grant alone, the financial 
aid officer has arranged for him also to ob- 
tain a campus job like John's, under the Col- 
lege Work-Study program. 

Instead of the library Joe will work in a 
lab on campus. Some of his friends will go 
to work under the same program in jobs in 
the dining hall and the maintenance depart- 
ment. Others will work off-campus in 
health, welfare and recreation programs of 
public agencies and nonprofit tions. 
Some will work in the anti-poverty war's 
Community Action programs. 

Because Joe still won’t be able to make it, 
his college adviser has arranged in the pack- 
age for money from still another federal 
source, the National Defense Student Loan 
Program. Joe can borrow up to $1,000 each 
academic year to a total $5,000. When he 
gets as far as graduate school he can borrow 
up to $2,500 a year to a maximum $10,000. 

He won't have to start paying back the 
loan til he’s been out of college nine months. 
The interest won’t start until then either. 
He can spread the payments over 10 years if 
he wants to and he'll only be paying 3 per- 
cent interest per year. The institution may 
require that he make payments of no less 
than $15 a month. 

Actually, Joe probably won't have to pay 
the money back at all because he plans to 
become a teacher and teach in deprived-area 
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schools. On this basis he may qualify for 
cancellation of the entire obligation at the 
rate of 15 percent per year. 

If he teaches full time in any elementary 

or secondary school or institution of higher 
learning he can have as much as half of the 
lean forgiven at the rate of 10 percent for 
each year of teaching service. 

If Joe went into the armed forces, the 
Peace Corps or VISTA (Volunteers in Serv- 
ice to America) he could wait as long as 
three years to start repaying the loan. 

Jerry Middle Class is from a family with 
middle-income group earnings. Yet he can’t 
go to college without financial help because 
the family has three other children in 
college. 

Jerry's not eligible for student employ- 
ment or a student loan because his family 
makes too much money. They could bor- 
row from commercial credit sources, but they 
can't afford to pay it back while Jerry’s still 
in college. 

Tailor-made for Jerry is the government's 
Guaranteed Loans program of borrowing. He 
can borrow as much as $1,000 a year as an 
undergraduate and 61,500 a year as a grad- 
uate student. He borrows the money from a 
bank or other financial institution. 

Since his family’s adjusted income is less 
than $15,000 a year he doesn’t have to pay 
any interest as long as he’s in an eligible 
college, university or technical school. He 
starts paying back the loan when he’s out of 
college. The government will pay about half 
the interest and he'll pay the rest. 

If his family’s adjusted income is higher 
than $15,000 a year he would pay all the in- 
terest himself but he could borrow under 
the Guaranteed Loan Program at 6 percent 
simple interest. 

It may take working summers, family 
skimping, a part-time job and a grant, loan 
or scholarship, but with newly expanded 
student assistance programs any American 
household can afford to send a qualified child 
to college. 


The average costs of college (per year) 


High-cost Low-cost High-cost Low-cost 
private public [public college, 
college college primarily 

commuters 
$1, 850 $1,800 $1, 050 
550 300 100 
200 300 0 
400 500 200 
150 150 150 
150 150 200 
400 400 400 


CAN POVERTY BE ELIMINATED? 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gispons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, poverty 
has been the subject of numerous news- 
paper and magazine articles during the 
past few months. An unusually inter- 
esting article from the August 17 edition 
of the Miami News has been called to my 
attention and I feel that it may be of 
interest to many of my colleagues. It 
was written by Bill Baggs, who I think 
has given us several important things to 
think about. 

He has commented on our national ef- 
fort to eliminate poverty. And he has 
raised some interesting questions per- 


taining to priorities in Government 
spending. Baggs suggested that our at- 
tempt to abolish poverty may be the 
greatest challenge to the American 
people in the second half of this century. 
The full text of his article follows: 
[From the Miami (Fla.) News, Aug. 17, 1966] 
PoveRTY 
(By Bill Baggs) 

Aphra Behn, the first English woman to 
write for a living, warned her readers about 
poverty: 

“Come away; poverty’s catching.” 

In the same time, in the late years of the 
17th century, William Penn brooded about 
man stuck in poverty. He wrote: 

“It is a reproach to religion and govern- 
ment to suffer so much poverty and excess.” 

George Bernard Shaw was more to the 
point. In the preface to Major Barbara, he 
observed: The greatest of evils and the 
worst of crimes is poverty.” 

Thoughtful persons have regarded human 
poverty as a kind of necessary evil among 
men and women, and their thoughts were 
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reduced to the tired old saw about “some- 
body‘s got to be poor.” 
MISNAMED 


Seen against this history of thought, the 
adventure to eliminate poverty in the United 
States is a thrilling idea. (Some people 
think it is a nutty idea.) Can a modern 
society actually abolish poverty within the 
state? 

The adventure is poorly nicknamed, really. 
Poverty Program. Most of the monies, in 
time, are to be spent on the causes of poverty, 
and not poverty itself. Adult education, job 
opportunities, job training, et cetera. 

The question ...can a country eliminate 
poverty ...is surely a large one. No country 
ever tried. But no country in history ever 
had the resources which belong to the United 
States today. 

Moreover, modern times have ylelded mod- 
ern instruments, tools, for this work: Visual 
aids in education, the use of computers, new 
teaching systems all can hurry the process 
of learning, 

But where the adventure is being stymied 
is in Washington where the money is appro- 
priated for such programs. The entire anti- 
poverty adventure is going to cost about 
$3,500,000,000 in the next fiscal year. That 
is a large amount of money, But it is much 
less than we are going to spend on space pro- 
grams ($4,900,000,000) or on the war in Viet 
Nam (as much as $12,000,000,000). 

It seems a little foolish to prospect space 
for moon dust with so much intensity when 
some of the money could be used in one of 
the most ambitious enterprises in the history 
of man... to rid a country of poverty. 


TAKES TIME 


This adventure is going to be costly and 
demand much time. Poverty has a way of 
begetting poverty. The illiterate father is not 
so insistent that his child attend school. 
The family in need of income is not particular 
for the son to learn a trade which may take 
a year or two. The family needs the income 
now, and the son catches the first job, with 
lower pay, he can. t 8 2 

And the racial question gets mixed up in 
this anti-poverty adventure. It is complex, 
and new moods and desires need to be devel- 
oped in order to make the long climb out 
of the historic trench of poverty. 

But the whole business of abolishing pov- 
erty is a new idea, unchartered, and it may 
be the greatest challenge to the American 
people in the second half of this century, 


TIGHT MONEY TALK NO. 3 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dow], may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Speaker, twice before 
I have spoken in this House about the 
impact of tight money on homebuilding 
and its allied industries in New York’s 
27th District. In my first talk I reported 
on the hearing I held August 5 at Goshen, 
N.Y., and in that talk emphasized that 
conditions in the mortgage market in 
southern New York were creating pres- 
sures which might well result in a local- 
ized recession for all types of business in 
the district. It is my hope that the stop- 
gap actions this House has just taken to 
increase funds available to the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, will pro- 
vide emergency relief that our builders, 
realtors, construction workers, and thrift 
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bankers need if they are to continue 
their operations, and if such a localized 
resession is to be avoided. A more long- 
term solution will be a curtailment of 
the high interest rates for lines of credit 
in activities that compete with mortgage 
money for homebuilding. 

In the second talk I called to your at- 
tention the degree to which the tight- 
money, high-interest policies designed to 
combat inflation have operated to create 
a speculative market in mortgage funds, 
an outcome which I think has nation- 
wide implications. 

Interest rate increases sponsored by 
the Federal Reserve, have distorted the 
market designed primarily for small 
savers, for community-conscious bank- 
ers, and for orderly economic develop- 
ment over the long term has been dis- 
torted out of shape and no longer serves 
our country as it should. Instead, while 
homebuilding dries up, speculative fever 
in other areas is fed by high interest 
throughout the Nation. 

In concluding that second talk I asked 
that this House, in its deliberations, con- 
sider the very important task of reestab- 
lishing an orderly market in thrift. 
Otherwise, it is my thinking, the specula- 
tive fever at present undermining the 
mortgage market will only spread to 
other sectors of the money market. In 
sum, then, we must do more than provide 
stopgaps, alone. 

In a manner of speaking, we as a na- 
tion are in the position of having at- 
tempted, in good conscience, to restrain 
inflation through the use of monetary 
controls. Yet by imposing this restraint, 
we have come close to knocking out an 
innocent bystander—homebuilding and 
its allied industries. 

I doubt whether there was anything 
intentional about this. The tight- 
money, high-interest policy was meant 
to restrain inflationary pressures, not to 
kill homebuilding. In fact, in imposing 
the policy, those in charge were certainly 
aware that monetary restraint might 
damage homebuilding. During the De- 
cember hearings held by the Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee this question was 
raised. However, while expressing vague 
reservations, Chairman Martin, of the 
Board of Governors, attributed an antie- 
ipated slow growth in building during 
1966—not to a decline as is now being 
experienced—to demographic factors, 
and left it at that. He did not seem to 
feel that the inflation control policies he 
supported would have any serious impact 
on home construction. 

Now, however, the Census Bureau re- 
ports that housing starts in July dropped 
again and to the lowest point reached 
in 6 years. On an annual basis, they are 
only a bit more than 1 million a year, a 
rate too low to replace the depreciation 
of our existing supply. This confirms 
what we found out at the Goshen 
hearing. 

There was no evidence of anything in- 
flationary about homebuilding in New 
York’s 27th District, no surge of demand 
that needs to be restrained. It is true 
that we are heavily engaged in home- 
building throughout the district, but this 
has been true for 10 years now. It is 
a result of the continued expansion of the 
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New York metropolitan area, not of any 
excess requiring restraint. Yet restraint 
is upon us. We are suffering from a 
dearth of mortgage funds. Homebuild- 
ing is being curtailed. 

We have been having a reasonable rate 
of growth for some years now. It is 
this growth that the tight-money, high- 
interest-rate policy has impeded. In this 
way a policy designed to control infla- 
tion has instead become an impediment 
to orderiy growth. 

The inflation that was supposed to be 
controlled by the tight-money, high-in- 
terest policy, is still with us, On the 
other hand, that same policy has created 
chaotic conditions in mortgage lending, 
conditions that demand emergency 


measures. Speculation in thrift funds is 
rampant and localized recessions 
threaten, 

What must be done? 


Earlier, t- emphasized that emergency 
relief for hcusing must be provided, and 
also that we should put a stop to the 
savings war that is creating chaotic con- 
ditions in the mortgage market. Today, 
I want to examine the problem of infla- 
tion itself, the price rise we are expe- 
riencing. 

Price indexes show that food prices 
are rising. They also indicate that there 
is a much broader, but slower rise taking 
place in other products. Evidence, sug- 
gests that there are two major forces that 
might lead toinflation. Good sense sug- 
gests that if we are to forestall inflation 
we ought to give our attention to these 
forces, and to examine how they operate. 

Food prices have been rising for almost 
a year now, after a long period of rela- 
tive decline. The reason for this rise is 
not difficult to ascertain. The major fac- 
tor is the drought that has afflicted the 
Nation. The drought is also worldwide, 
and as a result, stored stocks of agricul- 
tural products, which might have had a 
dampening effect on prices, have been 
depleted. For the first time in many 
years our Nation is having to get along 
on its current supply of food goods. And, 
with the drought continuing, other na- 
tions must do the same. As a result, a 
constant upward pressure on the prices 


of food goods is being maintained at the 


source. At the same time, paradoxi- 
cally even though prices are higher, our 
farmers are not profiting too well from 
the situation. 

This force for inflation is not one to be 
dealt with by monetary means, but in- 
stead, by production adjustments and by 
tight controls on abuses in the market- 
ing of food products. The administra- 
tion, to its credit, is already taking major 
steps to expand acreage allotments. 

However, the shortages that promote 
inflation in food prices do not yield read- 
ily to immediate measures. It takes time 
to expand acreage, it takes time to re- 
build herds of cattle. With well-consid- 
ered action, though, there is every reason 
to believe that production will soon ex- 
pand and food prices will stabilize. 

The second force promoting inflation 
is the war in Vietnam. This force is far 
more general in its impact, more im- 
portant in its implications, and more 
subtle in its effects than is the pressure 
from drought. 
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During fiscal 1966 the Vietnam war 
added between five and eight billion dol- 
lars of expenditures to the Federal 
budget. It converted a possible budget 
surplus into a deficit. Hopes that funds 
might be available to return to State 
and local governments along the lines 
proposed by the former chairman of the 
President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, Mr. Heller, had to be given up. 
The prices of certain metals necessary 
for the production of war goods sky- 
rocketed. And, as many of these metals 
are only available on the international 
market, the war further aggravated an 
outward balance-of-payments situation. 

This is only the beginning, however. 
There is every reason to believe that the 
inflationary pressures engendered by the 
Vietnam war are going to increase. 
Original budget estimates for fiscal 1967 
anticipated the cost of the war at some- 
thing over $10 billion for the year. 
There are already, however, new esti- 
mates in several places suggesting that 
additional appropriations ranging be- 
tween 9 and 15 billion are going to be 
necessary before the end of the fiscal 
year. Industrial production in many 
lines important to ordnance manufac- 
turing is already rated at around 90 per- 
cent of capacity, an undesirably high 
figure and one which in the past has en- 
couraged further inflation. The em- 
ployment level of skilled workers is al- 
ready high, and new competitive pres- 
sures will force their wages higher. Ac- 
cording to the July Economic Indicators, 
prices for industrial materials have risen 
1% percent since the first of the year. 
With increases in the costs of basic ma- 
terials such as steel these can be ex- 
pected to continue to climb. The costs 
of doing business and the costs of bor- 
rowing money—by Government as well 
as by business—are on the rise. Thus, 
despite a monetary policy that has im- 
posed interest rates at levels not experi- 
enced since 1929, the expanding, distort- 
ing forces resulting from the Vietnam 
war continue their pressure. 

It is time, then, we face the fact square- 
ly—the main fact—the fact that this 
small war in Asia has its cost. Vietnam 
does not only cost us the lives and the 
maimed bodies of the young men who 
have fought and died there. It does not 
only cost us the sums we spend feeding 
the people and the black markets of Sai- 
gon. Vietnam has an additional price, 
and one that all of us are eventually go- 
ing to have to pay. 

What we are doing, in effect, is dump- 
ing the product of some of our most 
skilled technicians and some of our most 
complicated machines, into the middle of 
a jungle in southeast Asia. This hap- 
pens every time we shoot a gun or drop 
a bomb there. And in real economic 
terms this dumping is a cost. It is a sub- 
traction from the total product of our 
Nation, from the work output of our 
artizans, our managers, and our ma- 
chines, a subtraction that must be paid 
for by some means or other. 

At present we begin to pay for that 
subtraction through higher prices and 
through the distortions to our economy 
resulting from the tight-money policy 
used to control it. 
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Inflation itself, as everyone recognizes, 
is also inequitable. Already as a result 
of the failures of monetary policy there 
are pressures to shift the cost to those 
who have the least voice in policymak- 
ing. There are those who are calling 
for the emasculation of the war on pov- 
erty as the price we must pay for the 
war in Vietnam. A recent pamphlet by 
the Chamber of Cummerce of the United 
States, entitled “Alternative to Infla- 
tion,” suggests just that, that these meas- 
ures which are necessary for the welfare 
of the poverty stricken of our society be 
deferred so that $3 billion can be sub- 
tracted from Federal expenditures. And 
yet, even that three billion would not be 
enough to meet the deficit this war is 
going to impose on us in the coming 
year. 

To this main fact, I would like to add 
another point. If we insist on fighting 
this war then we, as a people, should be 
willing to pay for it in a fair and re- 
sponsible way. Inflation would be a way 
of paying for the war, but one that every 
one recognizes as being fundamentally 
inequitable. Monetary policy has also 
been used—primarily to dampen the 
prospective inflation, which means, to 
shift the impact. Its result has been to 
levy the cost of the war on certain lo- 
calities and industries, like homebuild- 
ing. This too is inequitable, and to the 
degree it distorts economic growth, it is 
unwise. 

The several problems of the hostilities 
in Vietnam, excessive demand for money, 
rising prices, and a prospect of inflation 
may call for different solutions. Still 
the glaring inequity of saddling so much 
of this on the homebuilding industry, 
and the small thrift institutions, must be 
rectified straightway. Some would call 
for higher interest rates for all. Some 
will rely on the emergency measures we 
are taking to release more funds through 
FNMA; I have voted for this. Some 
would curtail high interest rates; I will 
vote for this, too. 

At my Goshen, N. V., hearings we were 
unable to focus on the certain solution. 
We did, however, prove the need. And 
we do demand that the inequity of vic- 
timizing one industry must be re- 
dressed. 


“WHY WE NEED THE WAR ON 

POVERTY,” AN ADDRESS BY 
THE HONORABLE R. SARGENT 
SHRIVER, DIRECTOR OF THE OF- 
FICE OF ECONOMIC OPPOR- 
TUNITY, SOUTH BEND, IND., 
AUGUST 11, 1966 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a remarkable address delivered 
on August 11 by one of the most able 
and dedicated figures in our national life, 
the distinguished Director of the Office 
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of Economic Opportunity, the Honorable 
R. Sargent Shriver. Speaking at a dinner 
held in my behalf in South Bend, Ind., 
Mr. Shriver presented one of the most 
compelling statements I have heard 
about the purposes and accomplishments 
of the war on poverty. 

In his address Mr. Shriver showed 
that just as early criticisms of the Peace 
Corps, which he served brilliantly as its 
first director, proved unfounded, the first 
attacks on the war on poverty have also 
not been substantiated in fact. Indeed 
some of the early critics now number 
among the strongest supporters of the 
Nation’s drive against poverty. 

Mr. Shriver presented dramatic evi- 
dence of this “big switch,” as he called 
it, from opposition and indifference to 
firm support for the war on poverty. 
From his perspective as director of this 
vital program, he made clear how far 
we have come to date, and how far we 
have yet to go. 

Mr, Speaker, under unanimous consent 
I place the transcript of Mr. Shriver’s 
eloguent address at this point in the 
RECORD: 


I cannot exaggerate how happy I am to 
be here and join all of those starting with 
President Johnson and coming on down the 
list of dignitaries who have expressed their 
great admiration this evening for your Con- 
gressman, JoHN Brapemas. I subscribe to 
everything all of them have said, They do 
not exaggerate. In fact, I think there is a 
little bit of modesty in what some of them 
said because, sitting on my side in Wash- 
ington in the Executive branch, I have been 
able to observe what JoHN BrapemMaAs has 
done. I know that he has brought more 
beneficial programs to his Congressional 
District than any other Member of the 
House, more training programs, more anti- 
poverty programs, more new postoffices and 
postmasters, more educational grants. And 
he has done all of this with his own ability, 
with nothing more than his own deter- 
mination and his own initiative—and a fist 
full of 50-yard line tickets to the Notre 
Dame games! 

Finally I would like to subscribe to what 
the toastmaster has already said about those 
jobs I got down in Washington that John 
voted for. I needed those jobs! After all, 
I do have a large and young, growing family! 
At one time I had two jobs at once and I 
was really pleased about that until I found 
out that they only gave me one salary. 

Some of you may know the story about 
how I got the Peace Corps job. President 
Kennedy called me and said he'd like to 
have me come down and run the Peace 
Corps, and I said, “Of course, it is very kind 
of you to think of me, Mr. President, but I 
don’t really know anything about running 
the Peace Corps.” 

He said, “You don’t seem to get the point, 
neither does anybody else.” 

I said, “Well, Mr. President, you've just 
finished a very difficult political campaign, 
now a victory, you’ve got a lot of debts to 
your political friends, why don’t you give 
this job to one of them?” 

He said, “You still don’t get the point. 
Everybody says the Peace Corps is going to 
be a giant fiasco, and if it is, it is much 
easier to fire a relative than a political 
friend.” (Applause). 

Wonderful things happen in Washington, 
and whenever you get a job, whether it is 
the Peace Corps or some other job, there is 
guaranteed to be some newspaper person 
there or Congressman who asks rather in- 
delicate questions such as occurred when I 
got the poverty job. Immediately one of the 
newspaper people there said, “Well, it is pe- 
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culiar that President Johnson picked Shriver 
for that job. What does Shriver know about 


Fortunately, I remembered an incident in 
the West Virginia primary campaign when 
John Kennedy was a Senator and he was 
trying to get the Presidential nomination 
and was campaigning against Senator Hu- 
BERT HUMPHREY. He was going through an 
smdustrial plant as politicians are accustomed 
to do, shaking hands with potential voters 
or supporters, and one of them stopped him 
and said, “Senator, could I ask you a ques- 
tion?” 

Being a good politician, Senator Kennedy 
stopped and said, “Why sure,” and the man 
said, Senator, is it true that you are a mil- 
lionaire and is it true that you never worked 
a day in your life?” 

And the candidate said, “Well, I suppose 
a political enemy of mine might say that.” 

And this fellow looked at him and said. 

“Senator, I got news for you, you haven't 
missed a thing.” 

No one could have campaigned, however, 
with such zeal and gusto as John 
did for the Presidency without having had 
a greater motive in seeking that office, and as 
he said publicly many times, his principal 
reason for running for President was to cap- 
ture the power that that office held for the 
accomplishment of good for the American 
people. He realized, as many others have, 
that the Presidency is the center of power in 
Washington and he sought that. office so 
that he could put into effect many things 
for the people of this country which he be- 
lieved to be extremely important, It wasn't 
six months, I suppose, after he was elected 
President that I and others heard him say 
over at the White House, and not only on one 
occasion, that after becoming President the 
thing that most surprised him about the 
office was not the power of the Presidency 
but the limitations on the power of the 
President. He said to me and others, on 
many occasions, that the President could 
propose things, the President could suggest, 
the President could appeal to the people to 
support various things, but in the final anal- 
ysis, it was only the Congress which could 
make those things come true. 


IMPORTANCE OF CONGRESS 


This is an extremely important point. I 

see it every day from where I sit trying to 
run various programs which both President 
Kennedy and Johnson have proposed. No 
matter what you think, or what I think, or 
what President Johnson or President Ken- 
nedy thinks, there is no program that comes 
into existence into this nation without the 
approval of the Congress. And, so let me say 
to you as one tired bureaucrat, that there is 
nothing more important than sending men 
of the calibre of JoHN Brapemas to the 
Congress. 
There wouldn't be any Federal aid to edu- 
cation, elementary school, high school, or any 
other kind of education, if it weren’t for 
Congressmen like JOHN BrapeMas. There 
wouldn't be medicare, there wouldn't be a 
Peace Corps, there wouldn’t be a war against 
poverty. I have come to admire the men 
in the Congress tremendously because every 
time they vote for something, they put their 
reputation on the line—with you. I call it 
a privilege to have served in the city of 
Washington at the same time that JOHN 
Brapemas has been there. 

It took a lot of vision, for example, for 
him to be one of the earliest supporters of 
ae Peace Corps. Today, the Peace Corps 

is pretty popular. But, five years ago, there 
wasn't a Peace Corps volunteer serving any- 
where in the world, not one of them, not 
five years ago. Five years ago, it was hot 
and humid in Washington, just as it is to- 
day, and reflecting that summer heat most 
of the nations’ experts, most of these think- 
ers, so-called, were skeptical and tired and 
they were even skeptical about the Peace 
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Corps. I can remember, just as JoHN can, 
many of the that were said. They 
called it “Kennedy’s kiddy korps.” They 
said it was ridiculous to send kids overseas 
to do a man’s job. That there was nothing 
more absurd than to send amateurs to try 
to carry on the work which professionals 
found difficult. 

I can remember their saying that these 
young Americans, these volunteers, would be 
easy prey for hard-core Communist agents 
who would subyert them. Vice President 
Nixon said that this would be a haven for 
draft dodgers and even President Eisenhower 
said it was a juvenile experiment. 

I think it is true that when we first went 
on the Hill there were only 3 men out of the 
23 people on the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee who were actually in favor, positively 
in favor, of the Peace Corps. Yet, because of 
people like JOHN Brapemas, there are 15,000 
Peace Corps volunteers serving in 50 coun- 
tries tonight. 

Recently the cover of Look magazine had 
a wonderful portrait by Norman Rockwell of 
John Kennedy, and across the top of the 
picture was the legend The Peace Corps 
JFK’s Legacy to the Future.” 

Well, let me say again, that cover would 
not have appeared, nor would that statement 
have been possible without JOHN BRADEMAS. 

I think that similar things are happening 
today about the war against poverty legis- 
lation which JoHN Brapemas also helped to 
inaugurate. Last year, for example, this 
very month of August, eight of the most 
important and influential mayors in the 
United States came as a special committee 
down to Washington to meet with the Vice 
President, HUBERT HUMPHREY. The purpose 
of their call was to denounce the war against 
poverty, and they did a very good job, I 
heard about them. They had been sent 
there by the United States Conference of 
Mayors’ which wanted to know that the 
Mayors of America were extremely disturbed 
about the war against poverty. Exactly one 
year ago this month, I had the unusual op- 
portunity of going to speak of the Governors 
of the United States, all fifty of them, at 
their annual convention. Just before I ar- 
rived, Congress had passed a statute giving 
me, a mere member of the Executive branch, 
the power to override the veto of a governor. 
That had never happened before, and when 
I walked in that room with 50 governors, 
the atmosphere was very, very cool. 

After my eloquent speech the governors 
voted on the war on poyerty, and the vote 
was 49 to 1 against me. At that same time, 
you must have been reading in your papers 
about the hot political issue of whether or 
not the governors should continue to have 
the veto and how if they had it, they were 
going to use it to prevent many, many differ- 
ent types of programs from coming into 
existence in their state. 


NEW FAITH IN WAR ON POVERTY 


Well, one year later, this year, the United 
States Conference of Mayors had its conven- 
tion in Dallas. They passed a resolution not 
only endorsing the war against poverty but 
asking Congress to appropriate $250 million 
more for it than Congress had already ap- 
proved. 

John Lindsay, the Republican Mayor of 
New York, came to Washington a few weeks 
ago to testify before the Senate on behalf 
of enlarging the war against poverty, and at 
the Governors’ Conference out at Los Angeles, 
the governors went on record in favor of the 
war against poverty, and this included 
George Romney, Bill Scranton, Nelson Rock- 
efeller, Mark Hatfield, and other names not 
frequently mentioned at Democratic gath- 
erings! [Applause.] 

Some of you may have noticed a column 
by Roscoe Drummond which John men- 
tioned to me in which Roscoe Drummond 
said that the program has in concept and 
in execution been managed in such a way 
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that it deserves the support of r 
ol the country. 

I'd lke to discuss with you for a minute 
what this big switch indicates, not just 
about the war against poverty but about our 
country, because I think it means many 
things about America. I think we have 
learned in the Peace Corps and now in the 
war against poverty that one of the greatest 
weaknesses in this country is our own skep- 
ticism about ourselves, our own failure to 
believe in our own best intentions and ideals. 

When the Peace Corps got started, and the 
same is true of the war poverty— 
some of us were willing to believe the doubt- 
ers and the skeptics when they said American 
youth was too soft to go overseas and live un- 
der conditions of hardship; some of us be- 
Heved them. 

When we started the VISTA program, the 
domestic Peace Corps, the skeptics said, Well, 
nobody will volunteer for that. Sure they 
volunteered for the Peace Corps but that had 
the glamour of going overseas; nobody will 
volunteer to work in the United States. And 
some of us believed them. 

When we started the war against poverty, 
skeptics said, Listen, all the poor are lazy, 
they are shiftless, they're no good. Anybody 
who wants to work in the United States 
today can get a job. These people don't 
want to work. And some of us believed 
them. The skeptics said businessmen won't 
participate in the war against poverty, busi- 
nessmen are not going to get caught up in a 
Democratic boondoggle like that, that 
wasteful, political thing. And some of us be- 
lieved them. 

And the skeptics said, Politicians won't 
permit the poor to have any power in the 
war against poverty. And some of us be- 
lieved them. 

And the skeptics said Democrats won't let 
Republican mayors or Governors get any 
money in any war against poverty. The 
whole war is going to be just a boondoggle, a 
method for electing Democratic candidates 
for office. And many of us believed that 
stuff. 

Well, every one of those allegations, which 
may sound familiar to you, they may sound 
ridiculous to you, I don’t know, but they 
were all made, and everyone of them has 
proved to be false. 

I think that those allegations and our 
willingness to believe them in beginning, as 
I have just said, shows that we don’t believe 
deep down at first in our own best inten- 
tions. 

CRITICISMS NOT SUBSTANTIATED 


For example, the war against poverty and 
the Peace Corps have depended completely 
on the volunteer spirit in this country. 
When we started the Peace Corps, everybody 
except a few like John Brademas said, Well, 
the only people who will volunteer will be 
beatniks and nuts who will cause more harm 
overseas than they will do good, and exactly 
the opposite has happened. 

This same thing has happened in VISTA. 
The same thing has happened in Head Start, 
the program for little children. Last year, 
in Head Start, we got more volunteers in that 
one program than in any peacetime program 
in the history of the United States! More 
than 200,000 people volunteered and worked 
in Head Start—at no cost to the taxpayer. 

The same way with the churches for we 
were told, Well, you won't be able to mobilize 
the churches. But in the war against pov- 
erty, the Catholics, the Protestants, the Jew- 
ish leadership of this country, have been mo- 
bilized behind a Federal program more, I be- 
lieve, than behind any other except a war- 
time emergency effort of our government. 

So once again I state that we have learned, 
or we should have learned, not to underesti- 
mate the spirit and the willingness to work 
of the American people. 

A second thing we have learned in the 
war against poverty is that poor people are 
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smart, believe it or not, poor people are 
smart and shrewd, and they are perceptive 
and they know a lot more than the rest of 
us think that they know. America has put 
such a premium on financial success that we 
concluded that poor people must be either 
stupid or lazy, or incompetent, Otherwise 
they wouldn’t be poor. I remember some- 
body saying, at the beginning of the war on 
poverty, why ask a person how to get out of 
poverty, if they knew the answer to that, 
they wouldn’t be poor. And we were told 
they wouldn’t work. One example of the 
fact that we believed that just as most Amer- 
icans believed it is that when we started the 
Job Corps, we went into a national pub- 
licity campaign to try to get people inter- 
ested in it. We had billboards, radio com- 
mercials, television and everything else, to 
try to reach these poor people. We put this 
program on for 30 days and then we had to 
cancel the whole thing as fast as we could. 
We were swamped with applications from 
these poor people, all of whom wanted to 
go to work in the Job Corps. These young- 
sters who are supposed to be leading the riots 
all over America, these supposedly shiftless 
youngsters, teenagers, volunteers—they 
all wanted to leave home and go to work, 
350,000 volunteered the first six months. 

We couldn’t begin to take care of the 
volunteers. 

I can remember how people said that if 
the poor actually controlled the community 
action agency, it would be chaotic. They 
wouldn’t know how to do all the things that 
we know. They wouldn't know how to keep 
books, they wouldn’t know what to do about 
eliminating poverty. Yet in the city of San 
Francisco the poor actually do control the 
community action agency and the program 
is very good, And everybody is astonished. 
Nobody can figure out how those stupid 
poor people found out how to run a com- 
munity action program. 

And the same thing is true out on the 
Indian reservations. For 50, maybe 75 years 
we've been molly coddling the Indians. Ever 
since Custer’s last stand, whenever that was, 
we've been telling the Indians that they 
can’t do anything unless they get permission 
from us. Maybe you have known that for- 
ever, I didn’t and I was astonished when I 
got out on a reservation to find out that if 
you are a 40 year old Indian and you have 
a fine income that in order to get any money 
out of the bank, you've got to go and ask the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs agent to let you 
draw a check for $10 because you are treated 
as if you are incompetent. 

So we did the remarkable thing of just 
letting the Indians run their own business, 
and now they say there is a revolution on the 
reservation and Senator Fred Harris’ wife, 
who happens to be a Comanche Indian, and I 
have a new plot on. We're developing “Red 
Power”! 

If you don’t think the poor people are 
smart, you should have seen the conference 
in my office about a month ago, when the 
Mayor of New York, John Lindsay, came 
down with the Comptroller, and he had all 
the bureaucrats and everybody with him. I 
had all my bureaucrats and we met like a 
medieval joust. We all made our statements, 
he, why he needed more money, and I, why 
I couldn't give him any more money. And 
we talked about it for an hour and a half, 
and outside were the television people wait- 
ing for the big decision, and nobody had a 
decision. Mayor Lindsay had brought with 
him a Negro woman from the slums of the 
Bronx, one of these poor people who had 
been elected to serve on the Community Ac- 
tion agency in New York, and there was a 
terrible pause, nobody knew what to do, and 
she said, Well, you know, Mr. Mayor, if I 
heard this accurately, the truth of the matter 
is that you need more money and Shriver 
would like to give you more money, but 
neither one of you has got it, and the only 
place that’s got it is Congress, and I think 
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you ought to suggest the Congress give 
Shriver more money so that he can give it 
to you,” 

That ended the meeting and John Lindsay 
walked out the door and called for $250 mil- 
lion more from Congress. Stupid, those poor 
people! 

BUSINESS SUPPORTS WAR ON POVERTY 


The third thing that we have learned, and 
I think this is very significant for our coun- 
try, is that business has changed its attitude 
about government. I don't say all business- 
men, don’t misunderstand me; I am sure 
there are a few around here that haven't 
changed their attitude, but just the best of 
them. As I said before, they used to joke 
when we said we would try to get business 
into the war against poverty. But today, 
Job Corps centers, for example, are run by 
IBM and General Electric and RCA and Bur- 
roughs and Packard Bell Electronics and 
Westinghouse. Nobody would have believed 
that was possible a few years ago. 

I never thought I would ever live to see 
the day when the Chairman of the Board of 
General Electric would be photographed in 
the middle of a Women’s Job Corps Center 
surrounded by 600 out-of-school, out-of- 
work, almost homeless 16 and 17 year old 
girls. But I saw that picture and he had a 
smile on his face, that big businessman. It's 
a fantastic thing to see—General Electric 
putting its know-how behind the solution of 
one of the biggest problems our nation faces, 
the high school drop-outs. 

I never thought I would ever live to see a 
big university, Ohio University in this case, 
the President of which used to be the asso- 
ciate dean of the Harvard Business School, 
a big university like that with 350 business- 
men on its campus right now in August from 
all over Appalachia. Why are they doing 
that? They are learning about the war 
against poverty so that they can go back into 
their communities as business leaders and 
participate in this social program. 

We have learned also that politicans are 
more patriotic and less selfish than their 
critics, and here is a good example of one 
right here, John Brademas. Politicans have 
welcomed the poor into this effort, and III 
never forget just recently seeing in Pitts- 
burgh, in the middle of the slums, a great 
big poster twice as wide as I can reach, put 
up there by the Mayor's committee of Pitts- 
burgh, telling the poor people ir that slum 
about their rights and what they could get 
from the war against poverty. One of the 
things that was emphasized was their rights 
against the police department and the slo- 
gan on the top of the poster was “Cool That 
Constable,” which in the language of the 
ghetto, meant, “Don’t let the policemen 
scare you, and don’t let anybody evict you. 
You've got certain rights and you can go to 
a certain lawyer and get those rights de- 
fended for nothing in the city of Pittsburgh.” 

‘That has never happened before in the his- 
tory of this country, that the city govern- 
ment puts up a sign telling you how to sue 
the city government—the mayor and the 
City of Pittsburgh permitting the poor into 
the program. I have seen this happen in so 
many places and I refer not only to the par- 
ticipation of the poor in it, but the joining 
of the churches in the war against poverty. 
I can remember that when we said we would 
mobilize the churches, people told us you 
can never do that, you will violate the prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state. 
There will be injunction suits to prevent 
you. Two weeks ago I was in San Antonio, 
Texas and I saw a meeting house where 
head start was being run. It was a Jewish 
meeting house rented by a Lutheran Church 
group, to run head start classes for Catholic 
children, and it was legal. 

CHURCHES ALSO FIGHT WAR ON POVERTY 

Many of our most important church 


groups, like the Baptists, have long been very 
seriously concerned about any breeches in 
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‘the wall of separation of church and state. 


Yet I saw an ex-Marine Baptist minister 
in Indio, California, operating HEAD START 
program in the recreational hall next to the 
Baptist Church where that church had raised 
$35,000 to match Federal grants for HEAD 
START under the auspices of that church, 
and there were 250 Mexican-American migra- 
tory labor children in this center. Never be- 
fore in the history of the Baptist Church had 
that happened. That man is now so inter- 
ested in it that he is going to quit what 
he is doing and put that program into 
every Baptist church in California. There 
has never been a greater cooperation between 
the churches in support of the social objec- 
tives than are in this war on poverty. 

The same thing is true about the integra- 
tion-segregation or race issue. I'll never for- 
get when they said that if a Southern 
governor had a veto he would veto every in- 
tegrated program that came down the road. 

The second Job Corps Center we opened 
up was in Arkansas and Tul never forget 
when I sent the letter to Orville Faubus, 
asking him for permission to open it. I 
had never met Orville Faubus but I had 
read about him, and I said, “Here goes and 
we'll have the test,” and I had hardly sent 
the letter off before I got a letter back, say- 
ing he was delighted. We opened up an 
integrated Job Corps Center at Ouachita, 
Arkansas, and, having had that bit of good 
luck, I decided to go a step further, and said, 
“Governor, would you like to give the dedi- 
cation address.” 

He said, “Why sure,” and he went there 
and gave one of the best speeches you ever 
heard before a racially mixed audience. 

I got an unusual invitation about that 
time to come to Arkansas to speak to a 
joint session of the Arkansas legislature. 
I found out after I had been there that I 
was the first Federal official in the history 
of the United States ever to be invited to 
speak to a joint session of the Arkansas 
legislature. After my talk, some people said, 
I might well be the last! 

I went down there to talk about HEAD 
START. I talked on a Monday and when 
I got there that day, I found that Mrs. Fau- 
bus had given a party in the Executive Man- 
sion on Saturday. This was the same 
Executive Mansion you saw on the front page 
of the newspaper here ringed around with 
sandbags and machine guns in 1954 when 
the issue there was about the schools, and 
Faubus was holed up in the middle of the 
night and you could see the light shining 
in the window. President Eisenhower was 
trying to bring about desegregation in the 
schools. Up those very same steps on that 
Saturday went Mrs. Faubus’ guests, the lead- 
ing ladies of Arkansas, to talk about HEAD 
START, and they went up there together, 
black and white, the first time in the history 
of Arkansas that the color line had been 
broken in that State. 

HEAD START, a small part of the war 
against poverty, a program for little chil- 
dren, had managed to achieve on that Sat- 
urday, something which 10 years before, the 
entire United States Government includ- 
ing the President of the United States, the 
National Guard and all the troops, had been 
unable to achieve, the integration of the 
races in Arkansas. 

NONPARTISAN EFFORT 

I think that is a significant triumph for 
American democracy. 

We've also learned in this war what we've 
learned in the Peace Corps—that the best 
Kind of government is government which 
does not focus on partisan politics. In the 
Peace Corps nobody ever got in or got out of 
& job or the Corps itself on the basis of being 
a Democrat or Republican. It was run on 
a non-partisan basis because it was a na- 
tional program. We've run the war on pover- 
ty exactly the same way. So much so, that 
last week in Grand Rapids, Michigan, home 
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town of Congressman GERALD Forp, leader of 
the Republican Party in the House, when I 
got off the airplane, the Mayor of Grand 
Rapids was there and they literally had a red 
carpet and a band. And we went downtown 
in Gerry Forp’s own town, the Mayor and 
the president of the bank, the leading people 
of that City, who told me that the war 
against poverty in Grand Rapids was a huge 
success. I asked them please to tell GERRY! 

This same kind of administration of Fed- 
eral programs I think can be carried on de- 
spite the opposition of people in the House or 
in the Senate. The State of Mississippi is an 
example of what I am about. This 
program has put $45 million in the State of 
Mississippi alone. There are a lot of poor 
people in Mississippi. You won't believe this, 
I think, I can hardly believe it myself, but 
tonight while we were eating this delicious 
dinner, Mr. Chairman, one quarter of all the 
people living in Mississippi were being fed by 
the Federal Government, by you. That's 
hunger, hunger today in the United States, 
for surplus food is their only sustenance to- 
night. 

A lot of jobs and job training and other 
kinds of programs are going on in Mississippi, 
$45 million worth. That’s a lot more money, 
I am sorry to say to this audience, than has 
been put in Indiana but there are more poor 
people in Mississippi, and that money has 
been put there despite the fact—as JoHN 
BrapeMas knows—that we won't get one 
single solitary vote for the war against pover- 
ty from anybody in the House of Representa- 
tives representing Mississippi. There won't 
be one vote from that state in the Senate 
or the House for this program, yet that state 
is participating to the maximum in this pro- 
gram, again, I think, an example of the fact 
that non-partisan administration of national 
programs is the best kind of government we 
can possibly have in this country. 

So a great deal in my judgment has already 
been accomplished but a great deal more, 
ladies and gentlemen, remains to be done, 
We haven't begun to scratch the surface. 

Let me give you an illustration. HEAD 
START is pretty popular, I’m told, the pro- 
gram for little children. It cost the tax- 
payers last year about $200 million. That's a 
lot of money, but if we as a nation were to 
put every poor child in HEAD START who 
needs to be in HEAD START and who de- 
serves to be in HEAD START, it would cost 
all of us $1 billion, $500 million a year for 
that one program. 

We have a program at Notre Dame that’s 
going on right now called Upward Bound for 
high school youngsters. There are 25,000 
youngsters in the country in that program. 
It too has been claimed as a tremendous 
success but if we were to put every youngster 
of high school age who is poor and who de- 
serves to be in Upward Bound into Upward 
Bound, it would cost you and me about $500 
million a year. Those are huge figures, but 
I hope they symbolize for you not only that 
these programs are successful but how much 
remains to be done. 


OLDER POOR INVOLVED TOO 


Now this kind of a war cannot be won by 
spending money from Washington. I've told 
you how much it costs or hinted at it, but 
like every other war, it can't succeed without 
‘the mobilization of all the people. By that I 
mean every person in this room tonight. You 
all remember that poster, Uncle Sam Needs 
You”. Well, this war needs you just as much 
as any shooting war in the history of this 
country. 

I've heard people say, I'm too old, I can’t 
do anything”. Let me tell you that there 
isn’t anybody in this audience too old to 
fight the war against poverty. There's a 
program called Foster Grandparents. I sup- 
pose many of you have never even heard of 
it. It’s a very simple thing. There are 
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thousands of babies in hospitals and foster 
homes in the United States today who have 
nobody to take care of them. If they are 
just fed three times or whatever it is they 
should be fed a day, they’re lucky. There’s 
nobody to give them any attention, any affec- 
tion and yet there are thousands of elderly 
poor people who have nothing to do. So 
we took this simple expedient of hiring at 
$1.25 an hour grandparents who didn't have 
grandchildren and who were poor, and we put 
them together with these babies and the 
babies have never done so well, and neither 
have the grandparents. There are thousands 
of these babies in the United States, and 
there are at least hundreds or thousands of 
grandmothers all of whom would like to help 
them. All it takes is putting the two to- 
gether. It could be done right here in St. 
Joseph County or next door in the adjoining 
county, but it takes you to do it. We can't 
do it. 

Similarly in Head Start or in Upward 
Bound the need for volunteers is tremen- 
dous. The Federal government cannot fi- 
nance it all. How many of you men in busi- 
ness would take on a trainee, just one trainee, 
who's out of work? I know that here in 
South Bend—thank God and thank JoHN 
BrapemMas—the economic conditions are ex- 
cellent. There isn’t anything like what there 
used to be in the way of unemployment, but 
there are pockets of poverty even here and 
they need the help of businessmen. 

How many doctors are here who when they 
close their office in the afternoons, find, 
I've done a good day’s work; all my patients 
are taken care of”, Let me tell you there 
isn’t one doctor in America, let alone in this 
room, who can say at 5:00 or 6:00 in the 
evening, all my patients are taken care of“, 
because for every patient you've taken care 
of, there are ten people who never see a 
doctor. You won't believe that. 

Let me just tell you that of the boys who 
come in to the Job Corps and there are a 
million of them, 90% have never seen a 
dentist in their lives and 80% have never 
seen a doctor, have never, never, never seen 
a doctor. And they are not all Negroes 
either. 70% of the poor people in America 
are white people. These kids come from Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and Indiana—400 kids 
from Indiana are in the Job Corps—and if 
the statistics are right, out of the 400, 375 
have never been seen by any doctor, dental 
or medical. Can anybody close their office 
then and say, I've seen all my patients?” 
Let me tell you, you haven't seen your pa- 
tients. 

We've got a tremendous job in this coun- 
try to bring the service of lawyers to the poor. 
We used to think—at any rate I used to 
think and I expect many of you think so— 
that anybody who needs a lawyer can get a 
lawyer. We think that the slogan on the 
Supreme Court which says, “Equal Justice 
Under Law”, is correct, that we do have equal 
justice under law in this country. Let me 
tell you, if you think that, you're wrong. 


‘There are 30 million Americans who never 


see & lawyer, who never get equal justice, who 
are being cheated by merchants, who are buy- 
ing things that they should not buy, who 
are being evicted from homes they should 
not be evicted from, who are not having 
apartments taken care of or houses taken 
care of the way they should be under the 
landlord and tenant laws. There are mil- 
lions of them. 

At the beginning of the Constitution of 
the United States four things are singled 
out for which the United States Govern- 
ment was established. One of the four spe- 
cifically mentioned to establish justice. If 
you are a poor man in America today, you 
don't have any justice and the poor look at 
you and me and say, “What kind of a na- 
tion is this where we cannot get any justice?” 
This explains why they hate policemen and 
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why you read in the papers about people 
throwing Molotov cocktails at policemen, 

We're all worried about those riots. I sup- 
pose there isn’t a person in this room who 
isn’t worried about them and wondering why 
they go on. Tve been in all these slums 
and let me tell you that the riots go on be- 
cause the people in those slums look at us 
and say, Wnere is health or medicine for my 
children? Where is justice for me or my wife 
or my child?“ 

They don’t see justice, they don’t see 
health, they don’t see jobs, they don't see 
housing, they don’t see an opportunity to 
work, and so finally they rebel and we pay 
the price. 

POVERTY IS REAL 


These are all new things—at least they’re 
new to me—they’re shocking things, shocking 
to me, as when last month I was in a potato 
field in California. I was just riding down 
the road in a car and I stopped and got 
out and walked into a potato field. There 
were 150 people picking potatoes and I 
stopped at the first person I saw and I turned 
around and looked into the face of a very 
beautiful little girl, and I said, “What is your 
name?” and she gave me a Mexican name, I 
can't remember it, and I said, “When do you 
come to work?” 
oe she sald, “At 6:00 o’clock in the morn- 

g”. 

I said, “When do you stop work?” 

She said, At 3:30 in the afternoon.” 

I said, “How old are you?” 

She said, I'm 12.“ 

And I saw that around her waist vas a 
strap like a belt and down the front of 
it were two iron hooks, and a burlap bag 
was hooked on those two iron hooks so that 
when she leaned over the opening of the bag, 
it opened up and she could reach into the 
dirt and throw potatoes into this opening. 
And I said to her, “Sweetheart, how much 
did you make yesterday?”, and she said, “80 
cents”. 

I said, “I don’t mean how much did you 
make an hour, I mean how much did you 
make a day?” 

She said, “I made 80 cents yesterday”. 

And I looked over that field and there were 
50 children in there under 13 years of age 
working for 80 cents a day. 

This is going on right now in your country 
and in mine. That’s what we're talking 
about when we talk about poverty. 

There are some very encouraging things 
but these things still exist today in the 
United States of America and until these 
problems are met, until those conditions 
have been rectified, by you and by me, I 
don't think that any of us can go to sleep 
at night saying that the principal cause and 
purposes of our government have been ful- 
filled—that there is equal justice for all of 
us or that there is equality for all the people. 

Some people say that the war on poverty is 
just sort of an idealistic effort that can't 
possibly succeed. Well, maybe it can't suc- 
ceed perfectly. God knows it’s difficult, but 
if you ever want to know what we're aiming 
for, and why it’s necessary, I hope you will 
remember this little story that was told to 
me last fall. It turns out that in the Head 


Start classes, the classes for little children, 


they give eye tests, and when you test the 
vision of a child, you don’t put letters up, 
you put pictures up because these children 
don't know letters. Among the pictures that 
were put up last year was the picture of a 
teddy bear. A national survey was made of 
the replies to these questions and of the 
children—there were 516,000 in Head Start 
last summer—who looked at that picture of 
the teddy bear, somewhere around 30% of 
them looked at that picture and identified 
the teddy bear as a rat. Why? Because in 
the homes where they lived rats are what 
they see, not teddy bears. We're trying to 
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work for an America where no child 4 years 
or 5 years old, whether he’s black or white, 
whether he's a Mexican child or Puerto Rican 
child, or an Appalachian hillbilly child will 
look at a teddy bear and say, that’s a rat. 


NATIONAL PARKS IN MARYLAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent of mine who spent some time in 
Pakistan tells about a camping trip he 
made with his family to a Himalayan 
glacier. He speaks eloquently about the 
incredible beauty of those fabulous 
mountains, but his wife speaks even more 
eloquently about the two guides and 10 
bearers who accompanied them to set 
up tents, cook, pack up and so forth. 

I cannot really claim that Maryland 
can match the Himalayas, much less 
provide troops of camp bearers, but our 
State does offer some unusually fine rec- 
reational opportunities, some of which 
are State operations and many of which 
are part of our Federal national parks 
system. 

The great geographic variety in our 
State is matched by the different kinds 
of areas which the National Park Serv- 
ice maintains in Maryland. Among 
them are Antietam National Battlefield 
Site; Catoctin Mountain Park; Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Canal—a national mon- 
ument; the Fort McHenry National 
Monument and Historic Shrine; Fort 
Washington; Hampton National Historic 
Site; part of Harpers Ferry National 
Monument, the rest of which lies in 
neighboring West Virginia; several areas 
maintained by the Park Service’s Na- 
tional Capital Region; and, probably the 
most publicized in recent years, the new 
Assateague Island National Seashore. 

Assateague will eventually be one of 
the Nation's great playgrounds, but at 
the moment we are still in the early 
stages of acquiring all the land that is 
needed. The island is a sand reef about 
33 miles long, part of it in neighboring 
Virginia, and is the largest undeveloped 
seashore left between Cape Hatteras, 
N.C., and Cape Cod, Mass. I cospon- 
sored the legislation which established 
it as a national seashore. 

Of all the national park areas in Mary- 
land, the one offering the largest number 
of accommodations is Greenbelt Park, 
one of the sites maintained by the Park 
Service’s National Capital Region, con- 
veniently located midway between Mary- 
land’s two big population centers. 
Greenbelt Park is in a natural woodland 
setting of rolling hills and offers 186 well- 
organized campgrounds with well-defined 
roads and parking spaces, drinking wa- 
ter and sanitary facilities; each camp- 
site has a fireplace, tables, and benches, 
Greenbelt also has 50 campsites with 
minimum facilities—generally basic for 
those who like to rough it. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, near- 
ly 185 miles long from Georgetown in 
the District of Columbia to Cumberland, 
Md., offers many attractions to a family 
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in search of fun in the outdoors. In 
addition, a campsite at Antietam Creek 
and at McCoys Ferry, and at nine other 
locations, there are excellent opportu- 
nities for the hiker, the fisherman, and 
the bicycle rider; canoes and boats may 
be rented at several locations; and there 
are the old-time, mule-drawn barge 
trips from Georgetown to Brookmont, a 
24-hour summer’s outing, accompanied 
by a park historian who tells the story of 
the canal, now 130 years old. 

If one prefers mountain scenery, Ca- 
toctin Mountain Park covers nearly 5,800 
acres of Appalachian upland, with op- 
portunities for fishing, hiking, and camp- 
ing at 50 sites near Owens Creek. 

One may find these locations crowded 
now, and we can look for more crowd- 
ing in the future as the population con- 
tinues to grow, and people become more 
recreation minded. To insure that 
there will be more Federal and State and 
local park areas in the years ahead, Con- 
gress in 1964 approved President John- 
son’s proposal for a land and water con- 
servation fund. The fund is financed 
through motorboat fuel taxes, sales of 
surplus Federal property, and entry fees 
at the areas I have mentioned and at 
almost 7,000 other recreation, picnic, and 
camping areas across the country, 
Forty percent of the fund goes to the 
Federal Government to help acquire 
areas like Assateague Island; the re- 
maining 60 percent goes to the States on 
a matching basis to help them acquire 
and develop their own park and recre- 
ation systems on the basis of a statewide 
plan which takes into account the needs 
of local communities as well. 

Maryland qualified 2 months ago for 
participation in this matching program, 
It is eligible for nearly $1.6 million in 
Federal funds already appropriated, and 
many millions more in future years. 
One of the first items will be to acquire 
134 acres adjoining Sandy Point State 
Park to make room for the increasing 
number of visitors there. 

The land and water conservation fund 
gives us a chance to acquire some pre- 
cious undeveloped land before it is 
swallowed up. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. GERALD R. Forp) :) 

Mr. Bos Witson, for September 6 and 
the balance of the week, on account of 


official business. 


Mr. O’Konsxtr, for September 6 and 
the balance of the week, on account of 
illness. 

Mr. GLENN ANDREWS, for an indefinite 
period, on account of personal injury. 

Mr. OTTINGER, for today, on account 
of to place in nomination at the New 
York State Democratic Convention the 
name of the next Governor of the State 
of New York, Frank D. O’Connor. 

Mr. Cootey (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for today, on account of official 
business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Roncario, for 15 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. RUMSFELD) to revise and 
extend their remarks and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr, FINDLRV, for 30 minutes, on Sep- 
tember 8. 

Mr. Quiz, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. MacGrecor, for 30 minutes, on 
September 8. 

Mr. ASHBROOK, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Sickies (at the request of Mr. 
CALLAN), for 10 minutes, today; to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Smiru of Virginia to insert ex- 
traneous material at the conclusion of 
his remarks on House Resolution 993. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rumsretp) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. CLARENCE J. Brown, Jr. 

Mr. TALCOTT. 

Mr. Morse. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. CALLAN) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Worrr. 

Mr. Rocers of Colorado. 


SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 


Bills and a joint resolution of the 
Senate of the following titles were taken 
from the Speaker's table and, under the 
rule, referred as follows: 

S. 1347. An act for the relief of Puget 
Sound Plywood, Inc., of Tacoma, Wash.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 1987. An act for the relief of Rollo 
Oskey; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

S. 2973. An act to permit Edward C. Bower 
to serve as a director of the Virgin Islands 
National Bank prior to his obtaining U.S, 
citizenship; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

S. 3433. An act to make it a criminal of- 
fense to steal, embezzle, or otherwise unlaw- 
fully take property from a pipeline, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

S. 3675. An act to amend title V of the 
International Claims Settlement Act of 1949 
to provide for the determination of the 
amounts of claims of nationals of the United 
States against the Chinese Communist re- 
gime; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S.J. Res. 189. Joint resolution to provide 
for a study of the impact of overhead elec- 
tric transmission lines and towers upon 
scenic assets, zoning and community plan- 
ning, property values, and real estate reve- 
nues; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 
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SENATE ENROLLED BILLS AND 
JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills and a joint resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the following titles: 


S. 1684. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate a claim to certain 
land in Marengo County, Ala.; 

S. 2366. An act to repeal certain provisions 
of the act of January 21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1001), 
as amended; 

S. 3354. An act to amend the law estab- 
lishing the revolving fund for expert assist- 
ance loans to Indian tribes; 

S. 3576. An act to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the jurisdiction and venue of applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in 
custody under judgments and sentences of 
State courts; and 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to delete the 
interest rate imitation on debentures issued 
to Federal intermediate credit banks. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 6 o’clock and 33 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Thursday, September 8, 1966, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


2713. Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, a 
letter from the Assistant Secretary for 
Congressional Relations, Department of 
State, transmitting the text of ILO 
recommendation concerning employ- 
ment policy, pursuant to the obligations 
of the United States as a member of the 
International Labor Organization (H. 
Doc. No. 498) , was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 15358. A bill to 
amend the act incorporating the Disabled 
American Veterans so as to provide for an 
annual audit of their accounts; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 2009). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 


of the Union. 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 16557; A bill to 


provide for the refund of certain unearned 
premiums on policies of national service life 
insurance to former members of the orga- 
nized military forces of the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines, and to 
amend title 38 of the United States Code to 
provide that certain payments under that 
title shall be made at the rate of 2 Philip- 
pine pesos for each dollar authorized; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2010). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr, TEAGUE of Texas: Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs. H.R. 17488. A bill to 
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amend title 38 of the United States Code 
so as to increase the rates of pension payable 
to certain veterans and their widows, and 
for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 2011). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. PEPPER: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 
1013. Resolution creating a Select Commit- 
tee on Standards and Conduct (Rept. No. 
2012). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 16491. A bill to regulate and foster 
commerce among the States by providing a 
system for the taxation of interstate com- 
merce (Rept. No. 2013). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. H. Res. 968. Resolution to grant ad- 
ditional travel authority to the Committee 
on Public Works (Rept. No. 2014). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia: Committee on 
Rules. H. Res. 969. Resolution to grant ad- 
ditional travel authority to the Committee 
on Public Works (Rept. No. 2015). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CELLER: 

H.R. 17552. A bill for the relief of certain 
nonprofit medical research institutions; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 17553. A bill for the relief of certain 
nonprofit medical research institutions; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17554. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 17555. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 17556. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act to increase the amount 
of insurance applicable to bank deposits 
and savings and loan accounts to $20,000; 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD (by request): 

H.R. 17557. A bill to amend the EURATOM 
Cooperation Act of 1958, as amended; to the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

H.R. 17558. A bill to amend Public Law 
89-428 to authorize the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to enter into a cooperative arrange- 
ment for a large-scale combination nuclear 
power-desalting project, and appropriations 
therefor, in accordance with section 261 of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, as amended; 
to the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

By Mr. LANGEN: 

H.R. 17559. A bill to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay judg- 
ments in favor of the Mississippi Band and 
Pillager and Lake Winnibigoshish Bands of 
Chippewa Indians in docket No, 18-B of the 
Indian Claims Commission; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr, LEGGETT: 

H.R. 17560. A bill to amend the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Act and title IV of the 
National Housing Act to increase the amount 
of imsurance applicable to bank deposits 
and savings and loan accounts to $20,000; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. MORGAN: 

H.R.17561. A bill to exclude from in- 
come certain reimbursed moving expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 17562 A bill to prohibit misuse or 
exportation of the flag of the United States 
in certain instances and to prohibit public 
display of the flag of a foreign government 
engaging the United States in war or armed 
conflict; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 17563. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R, 17564. A bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to establish procedures 
to relieve domestic industries and workers 
injured by increased imports from low-wage 
areas; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

H.R. 17565. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the 
rates of pension payable to certain veterans 
and their widows, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 17566. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the in- 
come tax treatment of business development 
corporations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 17567. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FINDLEY: 

H.R. 17568. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a credit 
against income tax to individuals for cer- 
tain expenses incurred in providing higher 
education; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

H.R. 17569. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
cutred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRIEDEL: 

H.R. 17570. A bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to regulate, in the interest of safety, para- 
chute Jumps made from aircraft for sport 
or for monetary consideration, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 17571. A bill to suspend the income 
tax investment credit; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr, MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 17572. A bill to establish a National 
Commission on Public Management, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By Mr. MORRIS: 

H.R. 17573. A bill to amend the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 in order to require that 
the public interest of the areas to be served 
be the sole consideration in the allocation 
of certain facilities pursuant to such act; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. VIVIAN: 

H.R. 17574. A bill to require Members of 
Congress and their spouses, and certain other 
officers and employees of the United States, 
to file statements disclosing the amount and 
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sources of their incomes, the value of their 

assets, and their dealings in securities and 

commodities; to the Committee on Rules. 
By Mr. WRIGHT: 

H.R. 17575. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to es- 
tablish an incentive award program for in- 
dustries, municipalities, and other political 
subdivisions of States which demonstrate ex- 
cellence in waste treatment and pollution 
abatement programs; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17576. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
certain research grants for prevention of in- 
dustrial water pollution; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H. J. Res. 1299. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually a procla- 
mation designating the 7-day period begin- 
ning October 2 and ending October 8 of each 
year as Spring Garden Planting Week; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H. Con. Res. 1000. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of Congress with respect 
to invoking the rights of article XXVIII of 
the General Agreement on ‘Tariffs and Trade; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H. Res. 1015. Resolution creating a select 
committee of the House to study the prob- 
lems of urban areas; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr, ADDABBO: 

H.R. 17577. A bill for the relief of Fran- 
cesco Scalice; to the Committee on the Judi- 
c è 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 
H.R. 17578. A bill for the relief of Eugenia 
Panagiotakopoulou; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. CLEVELAND: 

H.R. 17579: A bill for the relief of Soterlos 
J. Bougas and his wife, Evangeline Bougas; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H. R. 17580. A bill for the relief of Ted Yap; 

to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 17581. A bill for the relief of Edwin 

J. Repp; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 17582. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pas- 
cual B. Herrera; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr, PEPPER: 

H.R. 17583. A bill for the relief of Jose H. 

Kates; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 17584. A bill for the relief of Ruby G. 
Carmichael; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diclary. 

H.R. 17585. A bill for the relief of Guil- 
lermo and Aleida Portuondo; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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Where To Find the Influentials 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 7, 1966 


Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I received a copy of a 
study of where to find “small community 
influentials”—persons who can cause 
things to happen or keep things from 
happening in the community. The study 
was conducted by the Agriculture and 
Home Economics Cooperative Extension 
Service of Ohio in 18 Ohio communities 
with centers of population under 10,000. 
Only influentials who were males, 35 
years of age or older and with annual 
family incomes of $10,000 were included 
in the analysis. 

Inasmuch as this is an election year, 
I thought my colleagues might find it 
interesting to know where to find these 
influentials. 

According to the study, the percentage 
of influentials holding membership in 
the selected formal organizations was as 
follows: 

Percent of influentials who belong 


Organizations 
Civic: 
Chamber of Commerce 73.9 
ODRI MRE A ——Crnn Pee oe 45.8 
C aioe ay SL N TE A 19.7 
—— Sees eels Whiten asian 40. 0 
Fraternal: 
P77. ĩ —A—AS::.:. abe ema aims 58.8 
Ls OES ͤ—. Oe ee 36.4 
— st ome ated te 20.2 
Veterans: 
American Legion 42.9 
Veterans of Foreign Wars 16.3 


The sociologists felt that participation 
as a member of an organization provides 
a better indicator of personal contact 
than simply membership. Therefore, 


the following table of the percentage of 
regular meetings the influentials at- 
tended during the pats 12 months was 
compiled: 


Í Percentage of attendance 
Organizations 


Less 33 to 66 | 67 to 100 


than 33 
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In addition, the study included a table 
of the results when the influentials were 
asked to rank the three organizations 
which are the most important to them in 
terms of personal satisfaction. The 
table is as follows: 


Un percent] 


Ranked Not 
Organizations 


Civic: 

Chamber of Commerce. 35.2 64.8 
Ro 71.4 28.6 

32. 0 68.0 

00.0 40.0 

36.1 63.9 

17. 3 82. 7 

5. 3 94. 7 

American L gion... -._.... 4.5 95. 5 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. 12.5 87.5 


In drawing conclusions, the sociolo- 
gists state that the studies indicate an 
across-the-board, weak, formal, organi- 
zational structure in the communities, as 
reported by influentials. The findings 
do give support, however, to the propo- 


sition that businessmen exert predomi- 
nant influence in community decision- 
making. 

The surveyors also conclude that 
where many formal organizations are 
not viable there is a great likelihood of 
decisions being made and implemented 
through one or more informal groups. 
In these small communities informal 
groups probably play more important 
roles than similar groups in urban cen- 
ters. 

The study concludes: 

On the basis of these data I agree with 
another sociologist’s conclusions that direct 
influence of formal, voluntary associations 
does not touch a large part of the popula- 
tion. The effectiveness of resource devel- 
opment and other work will be related to the 
meshing of the minority of active members 
in formal organizations and the underlvine 
network of informal groups. 


Continental Performs Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, September 7, 1966 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Continental Airlines, one of the 
carriers not shut down by the recent air- 
lines strike, serves Colorado and my dis- 
trict, Denver. I think it only fitting that 
it be told how, under the able leadership 
of Bob Six, Continental's president and 
my longtime friend, this airline met the 
great challenge posed by the strike and 
provided invaluable service to the public. 

The tremendous sustained performance 
by Continental Airlines during the recent 
43-day strike against five major carriers 
came as no surprise to Coloradans, for we 
have known Continental since 1937. 
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That was the year Continental changed 
its name from Southwest Division, Var- 
ney Speed Lines, and moved to Denver 
from El Paso, Tex. The relationship has 
been a fine and prosperous one over the 
years, and Continental's efforts during 
the strike in behalf of Colorado’s travel- 
ing public have served to strengthen that 
relationship even more. 

With 60 percent of the Nation’s do- 
mestic service shut down, travelers 
turned to the nonstruck carriers in the 
hope that somehow they could take up 
the slack. For Continental employees, 
this meant long hours and few days off. 
Tt meant eating lunch at their desks or 
literally on the run. It meant filling im- 
possible requests on absurdly short notice. 

Long lines at the Continental ticket 

counter at Denver’s new Stapleton In- 
ternational Airport Terminal Building 
seemed to get even longer rather than 
shorter as a never-ending stream of 
hopeful travelers poured in through the 
doors, and similarly hectic circumstances 
prevailed throughout Continental's sys- 
tem, 
The standby areas were filled with 
would-be passengers at nearly all times 
of the day and night. They often had to 
wait many hours to get aboard a fight, 
but they were accommodated and those 
who had to wait long periods of time were 
aided in every way possible by Conti- 
nental personnel. 

It is not possible here to quote many of 
of the fine comments made, but the re- 
current theme in letter after letter has 
been one of tribute to the patience and 
understanding of Continental employees 
in dealing with passengers’ problems 
during very trying times. 

Those who have seen any of Con- 
tinental’s recent advertising are aware 
that the central theme is “Come travel 
with us and feel the difference pride 
makes.“ The slogan reflects the com- 
pany’s belief that its employees have a 
high degree of esprit de corps—that they 
take pride in doing the best. job they 
possibly can. I think Continental's per- 
formance during the airline strike proves 
the truth of that belief. 


Massachusetts Minuteman Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


or MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 7, 1966 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Massachusetts has just launched the 
Massachusetts Minuteman program, a 
project designed to alert the people of 
the United States to the unique heritage 
and attractions of our Sate. 

Gov. John A. Volpe initiated the project 
and the dis senior Senator, 
LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, will serve as 
bar cpm 


The program was begun on August 29 
in historic Concord. Under unanimous 
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consent I include in the Recorp, the 

charter of the new group, and the re- 

marks of Senator SALTONSTALL and 

Governor Volpe: 

PROPOSED CHARTER OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 
MINUTEMEN 


The Massachusetts Minutemen, duly char- 


and Sixty-six shall endeavor: 

1. To inspire all the citizens of the Com- 
monwealth with an increased pride in Massa- 
chusetts and to encourage their participa- 
tion with renewed spirit in the social and 
economic development of the state. 

2. To promote the welfare of Massachu- 
setts by persuading its citizens and industries 
to support a voice and action program 
disseminating favorable information about 
the Commonwealth to those within and be- 
yond its borders, particularly the role of 
Massachusetts as an educational, medical and 
scientific world capital and the consequent 
social advantage to its citizens. 

3. To promote and develop tourism and 
travel within the Commonwealth by spread- 
ing knowledge of its physical beauties, of its 
mountains, lakes and seashores and, simul- 
taneously, by keeping alive the memories of 
its historic past while striving to make it 
year after year a more attractive place to 
stay. 

4. To promulgate, nationally and inter- 
nationally the facts about the excellent con- 
dition of Massachusetts industry; the excep- 
tional ability, versatility and stability of 
Massachusetts workers; the unequalied re- 
search facilities available to Massachusetts 
industry and the consequent competitive 
position of Massachusetts business. 

f MEMBERSHIP 


Membership is open to all residents of the 
Commonwealth. 


ORGANIZATION 


The Massachusetts Minutemen shall be 
governed by a Board of Directors, which shall 
perpetuate itself. The Board of Directors 
shall select all officers and hire all em- 
ployees. 

The officers shall be the chairman and as 
many honorary chairmen as the Board of 
Directors shall deem necessary and proper. 

Three vice chairmen shall serve as fol- 
lows (1) an internal vice-chairman to de- 
velop and execute Minutemen program with- 
in Massachusetts (2) an external vice chair- 
man to promote Massachusetts beyond the 
State borders and (3) a financial vice chair- 
man to organize and supervise the funds re- 
quired for the fulfillment of the purposes 
of the organization. 

An executive director shall be hired by the 
Board of Directors at a salary to be deter- 
mined by the Board. He shall oversee and 
manage the daily operations of the Massa- 
chusetts Minutemen. He shall recommend 
to the Board of Directors other employees 
as needed. 

The Executive Committee shall consist of 
the officers and three members of the Board 
of Directors, appointed by the Chairman. 


PROMOTION 


The volunteer communication organizà- 


tions of Massachusetts shall be invited to 
assist the Massachusetts Minutemen pro- 
gram in its public relations and promotional 
efforts. The presidents of the Boston, Wor- 
cester and Springfield advertising clubs, 
serving ex-officio on the Board of Directors 
and its executive committee, shall counsel 
the Massachusetts Minutemen on activities 
in and affecting their regions of the com- 
munity.” 
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STATEMENT OF SENATOR LevERETT SALTONSTALL 
ON ACCEPTANCE OF CHAIRMANSHIP OF MIN- 
UTEMEN PROGRAM 
Massachusetts’ history is the story of 

America. Plymouth Rock, Concord, Lexing- 
ton, Bunker Hill, are names every school 
child knows. The early course of American 
history can be found right here in our home 
state of Massachusetts. Our national gov- 
ernment several years ago designated the 
road the British took to Concord as a Na- 
tional Historical Park. Plymouth Rock, the 
house in Salem where the witches were tried, 
the national shrine on Dorchester Heights, all 
these are reminders of our early history. 

I am glad that Governor Volpe has asked 
me to serve as Chairman of the Massachu- 
setts Minutemen Program. I congratulate 
him for sponsoring this imaginative project 
to let the people of our country know the 
unique contribution which our Common- 
wealth has made and continues to make to 
our nation. 

Every American who wants to understand 
this nation’s beginnings and its growth must 
visit Massachusetts, for here he will find 
visible monuments of every period of his 
country’s trials and greatness. It was in 
Cambridge that Washington took command 
of our revolutionary forces as he stood un- 
der the great elm. From Salem, Nantucket, 
New Bedford, and our other ports, our ships 
went forth to bring home the wealth of the 
Indies and the oll to keep the world’s lamps 
burning. Colonel Shaw’s monument in front 
of our State House commemorates our par- 
ticipation in the Civil War. The Yankee 
Division of Massachusetts’ boys was one of 
the first divisions to go to Europe in World 
War I. What other state has been so closely 
associated with every vital movement of our 
history? 

But Massachusetts continues to be vital. 
We believe quite rightly that we lead our 
country in the fields of education, participa- 
tion in medical science, advances in the elec- 
tronics industry, besides many cultural pur- 
suits. This spirit today is as strong as our 
revolutionary leadership. So this makes 
Massachusetts a unique place to live, work, 
and to visit. 

Our past, present, and future are based in 
a land of scenic beauty resting between the 
broad sweep of the Atlantic Ocean which 
provides the beautiful beach of our Cape Cod 
National Seashore and our lovely Berkshire 
hills, We want our friends in other states 
and nations to come and see for themselves 
how we have industrialized our state, how 
we have preserved and beautified our na- 
tional resources. We want people to see for 
themselves how we have developed and built 
our industries upon the waterpower from the 
rivers and the advances that electronics and 
other sciences have been made possible. 

Perhaps we who live here take all this for 
granted. So I am happy to accept the Chair- 
manship of the Minutemen organization, and 
I ask every citizen of this Commonwealth 
to join me in this effort to make known the 
unique advanges of our state to every Ameri- 
can and to our friends abroad. 


STATEMENT BY Gov. JOHN A. VOLPE ON THE 
ACCEPTANCE BY U.S. SENATOR LEVERETT 
SALTONSTALL OF THE CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE 
MASSACHUSETTS MINUTEMEN PROGRAM 
The people of the Commonwealth are, in- 

deed, fortunate that Senator LEVERETT 

SALTONSTALL, respected by all of us for his 

years of devotion and service to Massachu- 

setts, has accepted the chairmanship of the 

Massachusetts Minutemen organization. 
This is an exeiting and imaginative pro- 

gram. No other effort in the past, in my 

estimation, has possessed Greater: Wente 
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to promote the tourist and industrial ad- 
vantages of Massachusetts than this event- 
ful program we are launching at this truly 
historic site today. 

Certainly, we all will agree, Iam confident, 
that no gentleman in the Commonwealth is 
more suited to assume the leadership of this 
stirring and magnificent program than Sen- 
ator SALTONSTALL. 

How fortunate we are that the Senator 
has volunteered to spearhead this most 
ambitious “boost Massachusetts” campaign 
in the history of this enduring Common- 
wealth. 

To carry out this massive and comprehen- 
sive’ campaign, Senator SALTONSTALL will 
direct the mobilization of an independent 
citizens’ promotion group im cooperation 
with the Massachusetts Department of Com- 
merce and Development, and with the assist- 
ance and continuing advice of the Advertis- 
ing Clubs of Greater Boston, Worcester and 
Springfield. 

As Governor, I particularly want to thank 
the Advertising Club of Greater Boston and 
its immediate past President, Jack Drummey, 
for their proposed organizational plan for 
the Minutemen Program. 

The tourist and industrial assets and ad- 
vantages of Massachusetts are second to 
none. But we need to inform our fellow 
Americans and our friends abroad about 
these wonderful facts. 

In this promotional effort, we need 20th 
Century Minutemen to come to the assist- 
ance of the Commonwealth, much in the 
manner of our forebears who rallied to 
preserve our freedom nearly two centuries 
ago at Concord and Lexington. 

Our citizens surely are most grateful that 
Senator SALTONsTALL has decided that he will 
keep busy after his retirement from public 
office and that his very first business will be, 
as always, to advance the interests of the 
Commonwealth he loves so deeply and has 
served so well. 

No man is better equipped than he—by 
personal ability, solid experience, and uni- 
versal respect—to undertake the direction of 
this eventful program which is designed to 
enroll thousands of our private citizens, 
service organizations, and industries and 
labor groups in an inspired and effective 
effort to promote Massachusetts. 

On behalf of the citizens of this Common- 
wealth, I extend my heartiest and sincerest 
thanks to the senior senator for his willing- 
ness to shoulder this new and significant 
assignment. 

My very best to you, Lev. As always, I 
pledge you every assistance and all support. 


Let’s Conserve Our Prime Land Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 7, 1966 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr, Speaker, many 
Members of Congress are exorcised 
about air and water pollution. They 
make appealing and compelling speeches 
about conserving natural resources. 

Land is a valuable resource which also 
is being polluted. Not only is land being 
polluted, it is being destroyed in many 
places. Many conservationists will leap 
to the defense of rivers, open spaces, his- 
torical sites, outside walls of capitols, 
trees, and canyons. But land, particu- 
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larly productive agricultural land, is one 
of our most essential resources. 

I urge some of the bona fide conserva- 
tionists to give some thought to the con- 
servation of prime agricultural land. 

Every day of the week, 375 acres of 
California farmland, some of it the most 
productive land in the world, goes under 
the blade of the bulldozer. At this rate 
of 140,000 acres a year, we will lose 2 
million acres of food producing land by 
1980. 

Only half of California’s land is avail- 
able for development for farms, industry 
or housing—the rest is owned by Fed- 
eral, State, or local governments, 

Nearly 8 million acres of California 
farmland is irrigated. This is one-quar- 
ter of all the irrigated acreage in the 
United States. 

The handling, processing, and mar- 
keting of California farm products con- 
tribute over $9 billion a year to the 
State's economy. 

California farmers invest more capital 
per full-time employee than industry in 
general. 

California farmers paid $207.6 million 
in taxes on farm property in 1964. 

For every 10 people employed in Cali- 
fornia agriculture, 26 are employed in 
closely related industries such as proc- 
essing, canning, preserving, packaging, 
transporting, storing and selling of agri- 
cultural products. These industries in 
turn generate still more jobs, most of 
them in urban areas. 

California financial institutions loaned 
$734 million to California farmers in one 
year, including $560 million in produc- 
tion loans and $174 million in farm 
mortgages. 

Pumping and irrigation systems on 
California farms use more than enough 
electricity in a year to supply the cities 
of San Francisco and Sacramento com- 
bined for a year. 

Nearly 3,000 manufacturing plants 
process food and kindred products in 
California. 

California produces more than 200 
commercial crops and farm commod- 
ities—more than any other State—and 
leads all States in 41 of these and ranks 
second in 9 others. 

Eight of the top ten agricultural coun- 
ties in the United States, in terms of 
value of all farm products sold, are in 
California. 

With the enormous influx of people 
into California, conservation of prime 
agricultural land is crucial. Otherwise 
people may overrun and destroy their 
very means of sustenance. 


Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross Presented to 
Congressman Ottinger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 
OF NEW YORK 
_IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, September 7, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
great pleasure to call to the attention of 
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my colleagues a decoration ceremony at 
which a fellow Member of the House, the 
Honorable RICHARD L. OTTINGER, received 
the highest honor of the Eloy Alfaro In- 
ternational Foundation of the Republic 
of Panama in recognition of his out- 
standing service to his country, his State, 
and his district. i 

Dr. Herman A. Bayern, American pro- 
vost of the Eloy Alfaro International 
Foundation and professor of economics 
at Philathea College, London; Ontario, 
Canada, made the presentation address: 


Mr. Speaker and fellow Americans. We are 
gathered here this morning in testimony of 
our faith in the ideals of American democ- 
racy, our devotion to the cause of universal 
education as the bulwark of these ideals, and 
because of our confidence in the cooperation 
of all the peoples of the Western here 
as a keystone to the preservation of world 
peace. 

You, Congressman Orrincrr, have been 
unanimously voted the highest honor of the 
Eloy Alfaro International Foundation in 
recognition of your outstanding service to 
your nation and your state, and in further 
recognition of your service to mankind. 

This Foundation, named after the soldier, 
patriot, statesman, martyr and former Presi- 
dent of Ecuador, seeks to perpetuate the 
principles of justice, truth and fellowship 
among peoples and nations, and serves to 
promote the ideals for which General Alfaro 
devoted and laid down his life, 

Wherever there was a threat to the peace 
of the Western Hemisphere, General Alfaro 
was the dedicated leader who sought to 
bring about a peaceful settlement, and he 
sowed the seeds of Pan American under- 
standing and cooperation in 1907 when he 
called a peace conference in Mexico City— 
in which the United States participated— 
for welding the Americas together. 

Among the elite and select group of 
of United States citizens who have been 
honored in the past with the Eloy Alfaro 
Grand Cross and Diploma are President 
Lyndon B. Johnson and Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, the late Presidents 
John F. Kennedy, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and 
Herbert Hoover, Senators MICHAEL MANS- 
FIELD and Everett M. Dirksen, and the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Hon. Jonw W. McCormack. 

It gives me great personal pleasure and 
privilege to call upon that distinguished, 
public-spirited statesman and outstanding 
humanitarian, the Deputy American Provost 
of the Eloy Alfaro International Founda- 
tion, Hon. Jonn W. McCormack, to c: 
out the dictates of the Court of Dignitaries 
by investing Hon. RICHARD L. Orrincer with 
the Eloy Alfaro Grand Cross and Diploma, 


Following the presentation, Congress- 
man OTTINGER made the following speech 
of acceptance: 


Mr. Speaker, Dr. Bayern, Dr. Willner and 
fellow Americans, I am deeply moved by the 
honor conferred upon me this morning and 
by the gracious remarks of the distinguished 
Speaker of the House and the American Pro- 
vost of the Eloy Alfaro International Founda- 
tion, Dr. Bayern, and by the compliments you 
have all paid me by your presence. 

I shall continue to dedicate my life to the 
public service and active and worthwhile en- 
deavors that require my attention. 

Again, I wish to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for this great honor which has been be- 
stowed on me and I would appreciate it if 
you would convey my sincere thanks and 
compliments to the Board of Dignitarfes of’ 
the Eloy Alfaro International Foundation. 

I shall regard this award as a constant re- 
minder of the debt each of us owes to his 
fellow human beings and endeavor to honor 
that debt at all times. Thank you very much. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


My grace is sufficient for thee: for my 
strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness. — II Corinthians xii: 9. 

Eternal Father of our spirits, the light 
of all that is true, the strength of all 
that is good, and the glory of all that is 
beautiful, at the beginning of another 
day we would lift our minds and hearts 
unto Thee in prayer, seeking strength 
and wisdom and love sufficient for our 
needs. 

Help us to walk in the light, to share 
our strength, and to build upon love that 
we may be ready for all our responsibil- 
ities and equal to every experience. May 
we always think clearly, speak confident- 
ly, and act courageously and may the 
world of today be a better world than 
the world of yesterday because of our 
devotion and our work. 

We pray that Thy spirit may enter 
the hearts of all our people, that they 
and we may be delivered from all malice 
and all hatred, and may be led to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with Thee. Upon our majority leader 
and upon all who are sick lay Thou Thy 
hand in healing and blessing. 

In the Master’s name we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate agrees to the amendments of 
the House to bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 112. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
authorize loans by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on leasehold interests in Hawaii, and 
for other purposes; and 

S. 2747. An act to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for joint measures 
for solution of the Lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
15750) entitled “An act to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes.” 

The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill (S. 254) 
entitled “An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct, operate, 
and maintain the Tualatin Federal 


reclamation. project, Oregon, and for 


other purposes.” 
The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
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title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S. 3695. An act to amend the Small Busi- 


ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 


purposes. s 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations have until midnight, Friday, 
September 9, 1966, to file a report on the 
bill making appropriations for military 
construction for the Department of De- 
fense, and for other purposes. 

Mr. CEDERBERG reserved all points 
of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE SPEAKER TO 
DECLARE A RECESS ON SEPTEM- 
BER 15 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that it may be in 
order at any time on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 15, 1966, for the Speaker to de- 
clare a recess for the purpose of receiv- 
ing in joint meeting the President of the 
Republic of the Philippines. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


A RESOLUTION AUTHORIZING THE 
APPOINTMENT OF A HOUSE COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr.DORN: Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. í 

The SPEAKER. Is there’ objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the school 
guidelines decree handed down earlier 
this year by the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation is autocratic, dictatorial, and rem- 
iniscent of Roman decrees in the days 
of the Roman Empire. The American 
people never thought they would see 
such highhanded interference in educa- 
tion at the local level by a Federal of- 
ficial. 

The right to manage and operate our 
schools must be returned to the local ad- 
ministrators and teachers dedicated and 
trained in the cause of education. These 
guidelines are creating chaos in local 
communities already struggling with the 
complex problems of education. 

Mr. Speaker, today I am introducing 
a resolution which would authorize the 
Speaker to appoint a committee of the 
House to investigate the ill effects of 
this guidelines decree upon education. 
This committee would investigate the un- 
constitutional usurpation of authority 
by the Commissioner of Education. This 
committee would investigate why the 
Commissioner of Education went beyond 
the intent of the law as passed by Con- 
gress in 1964. This committee would re- 
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port back to the House with recommen- 
dations which would correct this blatant 
usurpation of the prerogatives and 
powers of Congress and the liberty of 
the American people. 


LEGISLATION TO PREVENT 
INCITING RIOTS 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my re- 
marks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, referring to 
the public press, Stokely Carmichael was 
in Atlanta inciting a riot down there. He 
was also in Cleveland at the time of the 
riots there. If there is a law that pre- 
vents somebody from crossing interstate 
lines to incite riots, I think it is time that 
the Attorney General enforced it. If 
there is not any such law that he can use, 
it is time he comes to the Congress and 
asks for one. This Carmichael and the 
rest of his anarchist group belong behind 
bars and the sooner we get them there 
the better off the country will be. 


PEACE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, Pope Paul 
VI, in a letter to Congressman LESTER L. 
Wotrr, has called peace in Vietnam at- 
tainable but it requires that men of good 
will “have to combine their efforts to 
make it a reality in our time.” 

On July 12, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Worrrl placed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD some remarks of the 
Pope which were included in a statement 
issued by the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Said the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. WotrFrl], in his speech on 
the floor of the House of Representatives: 

His Holiness Pope Paul VI has been untir- 
ing in his efforts to bring about peace talks 
to resolve the Vietnam conflict, and in this 
quest His Holiness deserves the thanks of all 
mankind. * * * I commend the Pontiff’s re- 
marks on the Vietnam question to the care- 
ful attention of my colleagues. The Holy 
Father's patient devotion to peace should be 
an inspiration to our Nation’s leaders not to. 
falter in the vital task of bringing a just 
peace to Vietnam. 


The Pope’s remarks, in part: 


With the worsening of the situation and 
the terrible prospect of a possible extension 
of the conflict, the demands of our apostolic 
ministry have spurred us to strive in every 
way, even blazing new trails, that a solution 
may be sought and achieved through frank 
and honorable negotiations. 

Meanwhile we renew to the heads of state 
and to all men of good will—who have so 
generously and enthusiastically responded to 
our solicitude as universal father and shep- 
herd—our sincere and profound gratitude, 
and the appeal to focus their thoughts on a 
just peace that may give those peoples lib- 
erty, order and prosperity. 
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The Pope’s letter, signed by the Vati- 
can Secretary of State, is as follows: 


Dear Mr. Wourr: At the gracious direction 
of His Holiness, Pope Paul VI, it is my hon- 
ored duty to acknowledge receipt of your 
kind letter of July 13th and the copy of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD which you so thought- 
fully included therein. 

The Holy Father bids me thank you for 
your endorsement of His efforts for peace 
and for taking measures to bring His re- 
marks to the attention of your colleagues. 
Peace is attainable but men of good will 
everywhere have to combine their efforts to 
make it a reality in our time. His Holiness 
invokes upon you and your country an abun- 
dance of heavenly blessings and favors, 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


The Secretary of State. 


Mr. Speaker, our colleague, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. WoLFF] has 
performed an invaluable service in cor- 
responding with the Pope on a subject 
of fundamental concern to us all, and I 
commend his remarks as well as those of 
His Holiness to the careful attention of 
all Members of Congress. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 270] 

Albert Fuqua Multer 
Andrews, Garmatz Murphy, N.Y. 

Glenn Gathings Murray 

Gettys O'Hara, Mich 

Baring Gilligan O’Konski 
Battin Goodell O'Neill, Mass 
Bow Green, Oreg. Ottinger 
Brademas Grider Pickle 
Cabell- Gubser Pike 
Cameron Hagan, Ga. Powell 
Carey Hanley Resnick 
Carter Hansen, Iowa Rivers, Alaska 
Celler Hébert Rivers, S. O. 
Chamberlain Herlong Roberts 
Clausen, Horton Rogers, Tex 

Don H Hosmer Ryan 
Collier Huot St Germain 
Conable Jacobs Schisler 
Conyers Johnson, Okla. Scott 
Corbett Jones, Mo Senner 
Curtin Kee Shriver 
Davis, Ga Kelly Sickles 
Dawson King, N.Y. Smith, Iowa 
Delaney Laird Stafford 
Devine Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Dickinson Leggett Toll 
Diggs Long, La. Tupper 

Long, Md 

Edwards, Ala. McCarthy man 
Edwards, Machen Van Deerlin 
Evans, Colo Martin, Ala. Willis 
Evins, Tenn. Mass, Wilson, Bob 
Fino Miller Wilson, 
Fisher » Moeller Charles H. 
Fogarty Morrison Yates 
Fulton, Pa. Mosher 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 328 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. i 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
os gia under the call were dispensed 
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COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC WORKS— 
AUTHORITY TO FILE A REPORT 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, I. ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Public Works.may have until mid- 
night, September 9, to file a report on the 
water pollution legislation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mary- 
land? 

There was no objection. 


COMPENSATION OF THE DOOR- 
KEEPER OF THE HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration, I submit a privileged re- 
port (Rept. No. 2016) on the resolution 
(H. Res. 909) relating to the compensa- 
tion of the Doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: + 

H. Res. 909 

Resolved, That until otherwise provided 
by law— 

(1) the compensation of the Doorkeeper 
of the House of Representatives shall be at 
a gross per annum rate which is equal to the 
aggregate rate of compensation of the Clerk, 
and the Sergeant at Arms, of the House of 
Representatives; and 

(2) the additional sums necessary to carry 

out this resolution shall be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the House of Representa- 
tives. 
This resolution shall become effective on the 
first day of the first pay period which begins 
on or after the date of adoption of this 
resolution. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Line 4, strike out aggregate“ and insert 


in lieu thereof “gross per annum“. 

Line 5, immediately following the word 
“and” insert the word “of”, 

Beginning on line 10 and continuing 
through lines 11 and 12, strike out all lan- 
guage following the word “effective” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof “as of July 1, 1966.” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


TEMPORARY INTEREST RATE 
CONTROL 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14026). to pro- 
hibit insured banks from issuing nego- 
tiable interest-bearing or discounted 
notes, certificates of deposit, or other 
evidences of indebtedness. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the fur- 
ther consideration of the bill H.R. 14026, 
with Mr. BoLAxp in the chair. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The CHAIRMAN. When the Com- 
mittee rose on yesterday the Clerk had 
read through section 1 of the committee 
substitute ending on line 25, page 3. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, MINISH 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr, MrnisH: On 
page 2, strike lines 6 through 15 and insert: 
“TEMPORARY CEILING 

“SECTION 1. (a) Prior to August 1, 1967, no 
insured bank may”. 

On page 2, line 22, strike 
$100,000". 

On page 8, line 17, redesignate subsection 
(c) as subsection (b). 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, a 


“less than 


parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will 
state it. 


Mr. STEPHENS. It is my under- 
standing that the procedures will be for 
the Minish amendment to be considered 
and after the Minish amendment is dis- 
posed of then I will offer a substitute and 
it is my understanding I will be recog- 
nized immediately after the amendment 
for the purpose of submitting that sub- 
stitute. Is that the correct parliamen- 
tary situation? 

The CHAIRMAN. Recognition, of 
course, is within the discretion of the 
Chair, but the Chair will protect the 
gentleman’s rights. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Thank you. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
support of an amendment to place a 414- 
percent rate ceiling across-the-board on 
commercial bank time deposits. I sup- 
port this amendment knowing full well 
that the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee’s amendments limit the 414-per- 
cent rate ceiling to those time deposits 
below the $100,000 level. But this is a 
time, Mr. Chairman, when we cannot af- 
ford to compromise the already taut 
conditions of the American economy. 

This amendment accomplishes the will 
of Congress to roll back the record high- 
interest rates which have caused our 
citizens, our businesses, and our Govern- 
ment to bear the burden of unsought and 
unneeded interest rate increases. It is 
both a symbolic act and a positive step; 
symbolic in the sense that it establishes 
for all to see that Congress is in favor 
of low-interest rates, and a positive step 
in that it takes direct action to lower 
the rates that began the whole interest 
rate war back on December 6, 1965. The 
action of the Federal Reserve Board on 
that date raised rates payable on time 
accounts 37½ percent, at a time when 
labor and business were being warned 
not to exceed a rate of increase in wages 
or prices of 3.2 percent. It is most 
unusual then that special prescriptions 
can be applied to banking when the rest 
of the economy must be held to the same 
3.2 percent medicine. Money is the 
working tool of banking, and in a sense 
what the Federal Reserve Board estab- 
lished back in December was permission 
for banks to raise the cost of money so 
as to assure them the rights to the great- 
est of profits. I, for one, do not believe 
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that banking is entitled to special con- 
sideration more than other sectors of our 
working economy. 

Another point that I would like to raise 
with regard to this amendment is the 
factor of discriminatory rate levels that 
are embraced under the provisions of the 
Banking and Currency Committee's 
amendments. I do not see the reason in 
awarding the corporate investor or the 
wealthy individual who has over $100,000 
to invest readily with higher rates. I 
know the arguments, Mr. Chairman, of 
the Treasury and other officials who state 
that there are two distinct investing sec- 
tors of the economy, but I do not buy it. 
It is plainly and simply an attempt to 
placate those who are already profiting 
from a 5% percent rate level or even 
higher when these 5% percent CD's are 
discounted. It is time that Congress deal 
with all savings sectors similarly. If we 
are to stop these never ending interest 
rate increases, why must we do it half 
way? Why must we put the sock to most 
of our savings public while the big cor- 
porate accounts go scot free? It seems 
to me that letting the big saver, $100,000 
and over account, not be covered by the 
4½ percent is like having these people 
exempt from income tax while letting the 
small wage earner bear the burden of an 
income tax. 

So, I urge my colleagues to act to ef- 
fectuate a rate ceiling that is the same 
for everyone, for those with $100 and 
those with $100,000. The tightening of 
the belt must be endured by all, not just 
those who are already bearing the burden 
of restraint. This rate ceiling of 4% per- 
cent to be effective must cover those 
whose influence and accounts make up 
the largest part of time deposits. For 
any proposal to be effective, it must deal 
with all sectors of the problem involved 
and that is what my amendment seeks 
to accomplish. 

This amendment is for the greatest 
good for the greatest number. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MINISH. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, I com- 
mend the gentleman from New Jersey 
for offering his amendment and, person- 
ally, I support it. It removes an un- 
fortunate discrimination now contained 
in the bill. And, as was explained at 
length under general debate yesterday, 
the Patman bill, as amended with the 
Minish amendment, if this amendment is 
adopted, will permit an orderly move- 
ment toward lower interest rates, but 
with adequate protection against any 
liquidity squeeze on our banking system. 

Mr, Chairman, I hope the amendment 
is adopted. 

Mr.PATMAN. The gentleman has of- 
fered his amendment to remove the 
$100,000 discrimination provisions, 414 
percent for iess than $100,000 and 5% 
percent above $100,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I have canvassed the 
Members on our side, the Democratic 
Members, and I am authorized to accept 
the change by our side. I hope the 
amendment is adopted. 

Mr. MINISH. I thank the gentleman. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS] is recog- 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, as I 
understand what the purpose of this 
amendment is, it is an attempt to remove 
what I pointed out yesterday and others 
have pointed out as a discrimination be- 
tween the rates that will be paid for big 
savers and small savers. However, I 
favor, of course, giving equal opportu- 
nity to both. But I oppose this amend- 
ment because all this amendment does 
is to try and make it palatable—try and 
make it palatable for us to set a 4%4 
percent interest rate across the board. 

That is what we should not do. This 
amendment only makes it palatable to 
some people. That is why I ask you to 
vote against this amendment. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REUSS. I was much persuaded 
by the dissenting views of the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS] printed 
on page 21 of the committee report in 
which he says, speaking against this 
$100,000 breakoff, and I quote: 

It is hard to conceive that the Democratic 
Party, which has stood for the small busi- 
nessman, the consumer and small saver, 
would sponsor legislation which discrimi- 
nates against these same people. With in- 
terest rates at present high levels, this legis- 
lation says to the small businessman and 
small saver— Tou shall be limited to a 
maximum of 4½ percent return on your 
savings, but if you were a wealthy individual 
or a corporate giant you could earn 5½ 
percent.” 


I was moved and persuaded by the 
gentleman. But now I am surprised that 
he says he is against the Minish amend- 
ment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. But the gentleman 
should read further and read items 1, 2, 
3, 4, and 5 of my dissenting opinion and 
he will see that taken altogether they 
say that we should not fix interest rates. 
I say if we are going to fix them, we 
should not fix them at 4½ or 544 percent, 
but I did not say that we should fix them 
at either 4½ or 5% percent. I said that 
we should not discriminate if we are 
going to fix them, but that we should 
not fix them. 

That is what I said in the report and 
that is being consistent with the way I 
feel now. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman’s position on the floor today is 
that he opposes the Minish amendment 
to remove the discrimination between 
the large and small savers. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And I have given 
my reasons why and I say this is not be- 
cause of discrimination, it is because of 
the consistency of my position that we 
should not fix rates and the Minish 
amendment does not change that. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in order to ask 
the author of the amendment a couple 
of questions, if I may. 
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The first question I will direct is: Is it 
your purpose to remove the $100,000 lim- 
itation so that the 4% -percent ceiling 
would apply across the board? Is that 
correct? 

Mr. MINISH. Across the board—yes. 

Mr. BROCK. I would like to ask the 
gentleman this question. If he is going 
to apply the 4%4-percent ceiling on cer- 
tificates of deposit, would he also support 
an amendment to place a maximum in- 
terest rate ceiling on all Federal Govern- 
ment debentures and obligations across- 
the-board? 

Mr. MINISH. I would, possibly, if the 
gentleman can prove it would not defeat 
our Great Society programs. 

Mr. BROCK. We have in the past 
several weeks passed the Participation 
Sales Act. At that time I offered an 
amendment to the Participation Sales 
Act which would limit the sale of these 
securities at rates in excess of 434 per- 
cent, which is one-fourth of 1 percent 
above the gentleman’s amendment. Has 
the gentleman changed his position on 
the Participation Sales Act? 

Mr. MINISH. I have not—no rates 
have been made under the act. 

Mr. BROCK. You opposed my 
amendment at that time, as I recall. 

Mr. MINISH. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. You are then, in effect, 
saying it is all right for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to sell for more than 4% per- 
cent but not for private enterprises. 

Mr. MINISH. My position is consist- 
ent. 

Mr, BROCK. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. MINISH. My position is the 
same. 

Mr. BROCK. Your position is the 
same—I appreciate the gentleman say- 
ing that. I am delighted to see that the 
gentleman has changed somewhat, it 
seems to me, at least in his position in 
coming across to the Republican posi- 
tion that we should not discriminate 
against the small buyer. This is what 
we were saying in the Participation Sales 
Act, in the Government Bonds Act—all 
across the board. I appreciate his sup- 
port of our position and I would appre- 
ciate his further support. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr, Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK, I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. MINISH. Do I correctly under- 
stand the gentleman to mean that he is 
going to support my amendment? 

Mr. BROCK. No, I did not say that. 
I do not think it is of sufficient scope, and 
I think the gentleman recognizes that 
fact. I do not think we can discriminate 
against private enterprise in general. 
That may be a somewhat broader dis- 
crimination than that contained in the 
current bill, but still it is a discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I merely wish to say that I think the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Mix- 
IsH], in offering the amendment, has 
rendered a very important service. It 
would be nothing short of scandalous to 
allow favored treatment for the giant in- 
vestors of $100,000 or more. I merely 
wish to make this point for the RECORD 
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because there may not be a rollcall vote, 
and it is so important that I want my 
position on the issue clearly understood. 
I am in favor of the Minish amendment. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Jortsonl. I also rise to support the 
amendment of my distinguished col- 
league from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH]. 
It has been said several times in discuss- 
ing the amendment and the bills that we 
should leave the interest rate problem 
up to the so-called experts. It has been 
pointed out that we, as Members of Con- 
gress, are not qualified to pass legisla- 
tion on this subject. 

While this may be a convenient argu- 
ment for opponents of the Patman bill, 
it is a completely unrealistic one. We 
have been told that we do not have the 
expertise to set interest rates, that we 
do not have enough knowledge to estab- 
lish legislation to prevent interest rates 
from rising to all-time highs, and that 
we are not qualified to protect the Amer- 
ican people from the money powers of 
this Nation. 

Yet, every day Members of this House 
are asked to vote on a variety of legis- 
lation, and the question of competency 
is never raised. One day we vote on 
legislation to finance our defense and 
space projects; the next day it is a com- 
plicated educational bill; and later in the 
week we move into areas such as water 
pollution, highway and auto safety, and 
ultimately into virtually every possible 
subject. Who among us can say that he 
is an expert in every one of these fields? 
However, when we delve into the area of 
monetary matters, we are suddenly in- 
formed that we are not qualified to dis- 
cuss this subject; that the great myster- 
ies of the money market are far too 
complicated for Congressmen to compre- 
hend. Let the experts handle this situ- 
ation, says the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. StEPHENS]—and I say to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, if the experts had 
handled this situation, we would not be 
here today trying to find a solution to 
this most serious problem. We depended 
on the Federal Reserve Board and the 
other banking agencies to find a solu- 
tion to this problem. They have done 
virtually nothing except for a few 
shadowboxing techniques designed to ap- 
pease, rather than rehabilitate. 

We can no longer depend on these so- 
called experts to correct the situation. It 
is up to this body as the elected Repre- 
sentatives of the people to shoulder the 
burden. I, therefore, urge the adoption 
of this amendment and the ultimate 
passage of the Patman bill. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. One of the big prob- 
lems in the money market today is the 
competition for funds created by the sale 
of participations by the Federal Govern- 
ment. They are selling at rates in ex- 
cess of 5.5 percent. They are selling for 
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594 and even at 6 percent. Am I to un- 
derstand that the gentleman would now 
support the position that we took when 
we considered the bill to limit the inter- 
est rate on participation certificates to 
494 percent also? 

I do not recall that the gentleman did 
so at that time. 

Mr. JOELSON. I support Mr. MINISH 
and his amendment. That is what is 
under discussion at the present time. All 
Iam doing is rising in order to strike out 
the discriminatory feature of the bill un- 
der consideration. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 

Iam confused. I want someone to tell 
me how many statutory rates of interest 
we are going to have in this Government 
if we adopt this legislation. The Patman 
bill apparently means a 4.5 percent rate 
under certain conditions, and with cer- 
tain institutions. How many statutory 
rates of interest will there be? 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. I gather from the tone 
of the question of the gentleman from 
Iowa that he would like as few statutory 
differentiations as possible. May I 
54 

Mr. GROSS. Just 1 second. In view 
of the colloquy that has just taken place, 
I cannot understand why you propose to 
fix a rate of 4.5 percent in this bill and 
leave participation sales at, say 6, or 534 
percent. That is what I want explained. 

Mr. REUSS. In the first place, this 
bill does not fix an interest rate. It 
merely gives a goal for the guidance of 
the President and the Federal Reserve. 

Secondly, however, this bill acts not on 
the interest charging side, but on the in- 
terest paying side. Its purpose is to 
prevent the banks from arrogating to 
themselves a disproportionate amount of 
the Nation’s admittedly searce supplies of 
credit, and the Minish amendment will 
accomplish a useful purpose. I hope the 
gentleman from Iowa will support it, 
because it will say that instead of having 
a two-price system, a two-interest rate 
system, one that the banks can pay the 
small investors, and another that the 
banks can pay to large investors, there 
shall be one goal, and the Federal Reserve 
may in its discretion decide to make dif- 
ferentiations, according to length of ma- 
turity, characteristics of the instrument, 
or region or size; the Congress is setting 
forth just one goal, and that is 4.5 per- 
cent. 

Mr. GROSS. If I had $5,000 and could 
buy a participation sales certificate, I 
could get 534 pereent or 6 percent. 
Correct? 

Mr. REUSS. That is correct, and that 
is one of the reasons why I applaud 

Mr. GROSS. If I have money on de- 
posit in a bank, I could not get more than 
4.5 percent. Is that right? On time 
deposits? 

Mr. REUSS. The fact that participa- 
tion certificates are selling at a deplor- 
ably high interest rate is one of the rea- 
sons I applaud the President’s action in 
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instructing his Federal money managers 
to lay off of that market for a while. 

I believe he has done a wise thing. 
Those on the gentleman’s side of the 
aisle who have been urging this, I ap- 
plaud. I believe they are on the right 
track. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to know the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has finally 
started listening to the Republicans in 
their campaign on this issue of fiscal 
management. 

Mr. REUSS. I listen to the Republi- 
cans all the time. My State is full of 
them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, no sales 
certificates have been actually sold under 
the act. There are some SBA certificates 
that were authorized before the Sales 
Participation Act was passed. I am 
afraid that has confused some people. 
But there are no sales at all under the 
Sales Participation Aet. There will be 
none this calendar year. As the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin brought out, the 
President has not sold any. 

Mr. GROSS. Let me ask the gentle- 
man: Did we debate that issue for 3 or 4 
days in the House only to find that noth- 
ing has happened? Did we go through 
some exercise in futility? 

Mr. PATMAN. No. The gentleman 
had his way, I assume. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not know whether 
I did or not. 

Mr.PATMAN. The gentleman had his 
way, because none of these participations 
have been sold. With the gentleman 
opposed to selling them in the high 
money market, the gentleman got his 
way, because they are not being sold. 

Mr. JONAS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from North Carolina. 

Mr. JONAS. The gentleman from 
Iowa is absolutely correct. We did de- 
bate that issue, not once but twice on this 
floor. There were many of us who called 
attention to the fact that it was proposed 
to sell these certificates at a fantastically 
high rate. What the President has now 
done is that he has accepted our view of 
it, that it would be unwise to load up the 
market with these participation certifi- 
cates. Therefore, while he has the au- 
thority to sell them, he has elected not to 
do so, which is the position we took. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

(On request of Mr. Parman, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. Gross was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, may I 
suggest that it should be pleasing to the 
gentlemen that the President has decided 
not to sell any of these participation cer- 
tificates this year. If we have another 
such question coming up, I believe he 
would be rendering a great public service 
by objecting to them again, if the inter- 
est rate is high. 
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Mr. GROSS. Has the gentleman 
changed his position? 

Mr. PATMAN,. Not at all. I believe 
it is a wonderful thing. If the gentle- 
man will vote for this bill and drive in- 
terest rates down, the President could sell 
the certificates at a reasonable rate. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe this amend- 
ment was improperly labeled. I believe 
if we are to refer to it correctly, it should 
be termed either the panic amendment or 
the financial chaos amendment, because 
in no uncertain terms that is just what 
the net effect of this amendment would 
be. 


What we are saying, if we say that no 
certificate of deposit can earn interest at 
over 44% percent, is that we are telling 
the investor he should take his money out 
of these banks and invest it elsewhere. 
Put it in the bond market. Put it in 
Treasury bills. Put it in any investment 
that will yield a greater return. That is 
what we are saying. 

I do not know how many of my col- 
leagues read the newspapers, but the New 
York Times carried a story the other 
day of the three largest banks in New 
York, which had a loan-to-deposit ratio 
in excess of 80 percent. When we tell 
the depositors of those banks to take 
their money out of those banks and in- 
vest it elsewhere, particularly to invest it 
in Government securities because they 
will pay 6 percent today, we are creating 
financial chaos. We are deliberately 
creating panic in the money market. 
That is just exactly what this amend- 
ment should be called, either the panic 
amendment or the financial chaos 
amendment, because that is what we will 
do, in no uncertain terms. 

Moreover, what this amendment would 
do is defeat the very intent of those who 
propose it. I assume that intent is to 
put more money into the homebuilding 
industry, because that is the industry 
really hurting today. 

Believe me, if we want to help that 
industry then we have to permit those in- 
stitutions which make the loans to the 
homebuilding industry to go out and 
compete in the market, because the mar- 
ketplace determines the rate of interest. 
They have to be permitted to go out and 
compete and bid for money and pay the 
interest rate as need be. 

Mr. Chairman, I say again, this is the 
financial chaos or panic amendment. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. BROCK. Does the gentleman re- 
call that the administration itself testi- 
fied before the Senate committee that 
a 4%4-percent ceiling on certificates of 
deposit would, in the gentleman’s own 
words, create a chaotic situation in the 
monetary system in the United States? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. There is 
no question that has been the testimony 
and the position of the administration. 
I believe that is the position of anybody 
with any familiarity with the money 
market whatsoever, because it is elemen- 
tary commonsense. 
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Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Would the gentleman not 
agree that money, like water, is fluid and 
flows in the direction of greatest return? 
If the savings and loan companies and 
the banks are limited in the rate of in- 
terest they can pay it will be harder for 
them to attract deposits and therefore 
it will be harder rather than easier for 
people to borrow from them? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. There is 
no question. That is true. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I yield to 
the gentleman from Texas, my chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. May I suggest that the 
average rate of interest being paid now 
by the savings and loan institutions and 
by the small banks of the country is 4.3 
percent. May it also be said that there 
is $90 billion in passbook savings, which 
is drawing only 4 percent interest. That 
has not been changed since this rate went 
up to 44%, or 5, or 5%, because these de- 
posits do not move around so readily. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. I do not 
understand my chairman. What my 
chairman says to these savings and loan 
institutions is, Tou have to reduce divi- 
dends. We want to control your divi- 
dends.” 

I challenge my chairman to tell me 
one individual savings and loan associa- 
tion which wants to have control over its 
dividends. I have talked to a good many 
of them, and I do not know of a single 
one that wants control. 

I say to my chairman that by control- 
ing these dividends, by prohibiting the 
savings and loan institutions from going 
out and competing in the market, what 
my chairman is doing is diverting less 
money into the homebuilding industry— 
not more, but less money into the home- 
building industry—and they are going to 
be hurt even more than they are being 
hurt at the present time. 

The gentleman is hurting this industry 
by his amendment and by his bill here 
today. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Gentlemen and ladies, I hope that 
what I have to say in the 5 minutes will 
not add to the confusion the gentleman 
from Iowa has and will clarify the posi- 
tion of my good friend on the committee 
who thinks money is like water. 

Actually, water runs downhill. Ob- 
viously, from the interest rates, money 
seems to be running uphill. 

I should like to make clear to the gen- 
tlemen in the Chamber the instrument 
we are talking about, the consumer CD, 
as I said yesterday, is a venerable instru- 
ment in banking. It has been around 
for three generations or more. It was 
used in the small communities in the 
Middle West and in some of the rim 
States of the South, like Tennessee, 
where people wanted to put, for a limited 
time, their money into a bank and get 
back an assurance that they would get 
an interest rate quite commensurate to a 
passbook interest rate, but with a limited 
time of commitment of their money. 
This allowed the local projects to be 
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timed with the funds of the people who 
had reserve funds for that limited time. 

Those instruments have been moving 
along very nicely. Now, what happened, 
gentlemen, is simply this: A new instru- 
ment was devised in about 1960 by the 
large banks called by the same name, a 
certificate of deposit, but this certificate 
was a large market instrument of $100,- 
000 or more. It was seeking not the re- 
serve funds of the people but the reserve 
funds of corporations. It took a parallel 
place to the bankers’ acceptances and it 
was made available for a short term and 
it was negotiable. It became our new- 
est new or near money. The newest 
near money in the United States was the 
negotiable large CD. These two instru- 
ments are just as close to being the same 
because they have the same name as a 
sawhorse is like a racehorse because it 
has the same name. The market CD 
had an entirely different environment. 
It was responsive not to the local finan- 
cial situation but to the money market 
situation. It was a pure money market 
instrument responding to money market 
rates and competitive to everything hap- 
pening in the money market. The con- 
sumer CD was going along in a local 
environment responding to the historical 
relationship between local money and 
local demands. 

Now, when the Q regulation passed, 
interest rates went up to 5½ percent, 
and here is what happened. The banks 
who had been long held back from com- 
petition with savings and loans suddenly 
realized that the Q regulation made no 
distinction between consumer CD's and 
these new market CD’s because Q was put 
in order to regulate the market CD's. 
Q is a new regulation. When the bank- 
ers found that the added interest rate 
of 5% percent would apply to all CD's, 
they immediately began to utilize it in 
the same way as market CD's and made 
it negotiable in time periods as short as 
30 days. They made all of the arrange- 
ments the market CD's had to make 
in them attractive for a quick plow under 
and a quick interest rate profit. That is 
what is the problem. Now small banks 
will have the same rollover problem the 
big banks in New York had when they 
had $16 billion with a 4% - percent inter- 
est rate CD coming due and with the 
money market going up to 5%½ and 
534 percent. Naturally, they were not 
going to be able to pay out $16 bil- 
lion on the day that most of these big 
CD's came due. So the Federal Reserve 
bailed them out by changing from 44% 
to 5% percent and allowed the small 
banks to get into the business. That 
is what I said yesterday that the 
consumer CD's got sucked into this op- 
eration. The problem is how do you 
bail out small banks who have suddenly 
a long portfolio, much longer in term 
than the short-term CD’s which are now 
negotiable and are operating in an en- 
vironment which is completely strange 
to the managers of small banks? They 
are likely to be in very serious trouble if 
some controls are not brought to bear on 
the situation. That is the problem. 
That is the CD crisis. This goes along 
with the liquidity crisis, which is entirely 
separate. The liquidity problem is the 
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one you gentlemen have been pointing 
out, which is that there is just not 
enough money. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hanna] may 
proceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Now, the liquidity crisis 
to me looks like this: You have the mort- 
gage money demands and you have the 
commercial banking money demands 
and you have the market demands. 
Right now they are just like three great 
big dogs with only one bone among 
them. The liquidity crisis is that there 
is just not enough to go around. So 
what you are having is a fight over a 
shortage of supply by a group who wants 
more than there is. So out of that battle 
is where you have the rising interest 
rates. The CD's are in that environ- 
ment. They are affected by that condi- 
tion. The fact that industry 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL. I. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Are you not leaving 
out one important factor? 

Mr. HANNA. The Government? 

Mr. WIDNALL. The Government de- 
mands. 

Mr. HANNA, Yes, the Government de- 
mands. They are in two fields. One is in 
taxes and one is in the market. There is 
no doubt that the Government is in the 
market. They are in the market to a 
large degree, and let us admit it. The 
Government has always been in the 
market as a large operator. Right now 
the Government rollover in its debt is 
about 830 billion every 3 months. That 
is quite a load in the market. There are, 
in addition to that, new demands as new 
Government certificates are put out, par- 
ticipation certificates being one of these. 

Mr. Chairman, you cannot deny that. 
That is a fact. But you cannot, gentle- 
men, you cannot fight the kind of battles 
that we are committed to fight without 
putting our resources into it. And, those 
resources have to come either out of the 
market or out of taxes. That is a fiscal 
decision that should not be a part of our 
monetary decision which liquidity will 
not correct until we face up to the fact 
that at the present time we are asking 
too much for what is available, and some- 
one has to back off. 

Mr. Chairman, what we are trying to 
do is to establish, it seems to me, in this 
legislation some kind of control so that 
each of the dogs will only starve the 
same amount. Either you do that or else 
you just have to reduce the number of 
your dogs. 

Mr, Chairman, it seems to me that 
what we need to make the decision upon 
is whether or nof this bill does equity; 
does it spread the amount of available 
funds equitably among the institutions 
that are supposed to be involved in money 
and will this give a fighting chance to the 
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savings and loans and the other institu- 
tions and banks which are engaged in the 
mortgage market, and will it give them 
an equitable portion, as the commercial 
banks and the other banks have which 
are in the business of making money 
available to the other segments of private 
enterprise? Will it give them an equal 
chance with the market? 

Mr. Chairman, my concern is that we 
have not done anything yet in order to 
allow these businesses to do anything to 
the money market, because we have got 
to get the United States, the largest ac- 
tive party in the market, out of the 
market to some extent. 

And, Mr. Chairman, with this I agree 
with the Republicans, because they are 
correct in saying that you cannot have 
it both ways. We cannot have lower in- 
terest rates and yet have heavy demands 
upon what is available in the matter of 
money. 

Mr, Chairman, just look at it like this, 
gentlemen: If a bank has a liquidity 
problem—and every bank does have a 
liquidity problem—they do not have 
enough money. If three of us go to the 
bank and the bank says, We have only 
enough money to lend to one of you,” 
which one gets the money? The one 
who is willing to pay the highest rate. 
It is as simple as that. 

Mr. Chairman, these bills do not put 
any more money into the whole picture. 
They are simply demanding how much 
the depositor is to get, if he can be en- 
ticed to bring his money into that par- 
ticular institution. And, that, you have 
to keep in mind. 

Mr. Chairman, our big problem, from 
now until the first of the year, is how do 
we get this money or obtain a better 
liquidity posture for both banks and 
savings and loan institutions so that the 
small businessman, the homeowner, the 
homebuilder, will have available some of 
the money that he does not have now 
available, because he is the one segment 
that is picked out now to do the starving. 

Mr. Chairman, I think in all fairness 
and equity we are bound to a money 
policy that treats the people in the same 
way. It is so obvious to see that some- 
one is carrying the heaviest burden, and 
until this is correeted you cannot and 
will not be able to satisfy the American 
people. And, until we satisfy that situa- 
tion or correct that situation, we have 
not done our job. I believe that is where 
we have to direct our attention. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the 
gentleman from California has again 
expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. First, the gentleman 
from Iowa obtained for me the addi- 
tional time, the additional 2 minutes, 
and I would like to give him 1 of them. 
Therefore, I yield to the gentleman. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA, I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 


Mr. GROSS. The question I would 
like to have answered is whether the 
gentleman is for or against this amend- 
ment in view of the speech that he made, 
which seems to indicate he is opposed 
to it. 

Mr. HANNA. I am opposed to the 
amendment because I think it is my ob- 
ligation to look at the CD’s in order to 
see if they are all alike. I tried to tell 
you in my presentation that they are 
not all alike. You are talking about 
consumer CD’s which ought to be put 
back where they belong. They should 
be put back in the local communities, 
into the local banks and back at the 
local level, and I do not think you ought 
to be dragging in the market CD’s which 
have their own environment and integ- 
rity. In other words, it is our duty and 
responsibility to act in consort with the 
realities and the facts. Consumer CD’s 
are creatures of local and limited markets 
and local market CD’s are creatures of 
the centers of finance. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WELTNER. I am always inter- 
ested in what the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has to say, and today is no excep- 
tion. The gentleman spoke about liquid- 
ity. I wonder what his view of this 
matter is inasmuch as there are some $30 
billion worth of certificates of deposit 
outstanding and the reserve against this 
is 6 percent thereof. With a massive 
roliback of interest rates—as much as 
one-half percent to 1 percent below what 
is being paid now—what will be the 
liquidity situation of the banks when 
they are faced, with a 6-percent reserve, 
with the requirement of redeeming 100 
percent of the certificates. 

Mr. HANNA. If the gentleman from 
Georgia is suggesting that as a result of 
the passage of this particular measure, 
the banks would be required then to meet 
the dates of maturity and pay out the 
demands of the holders of the certifi- 
eates of deposit for the face amount of 
the certificates, it would be an impos- 
sible situation. They could not do it. It 
is my understanding that that would not 
occur. If it did oecur, it would be abso- 
ee horrendous. We could not stand 
for it. 

Mr. WELTNER. But if it did occur, 
would the gentleman not say there was 
one dog who is not being thinned down, 
but completely eviscerated, with nothing 
left but bare bones? 

Mr. HANNA. If that dog lives, I will 
be surprised. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe, and I have 
discussed this with the ranking minority 
Member, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. WI NAL. J, that if we ean keep a 
quorum here and have a reasonable time 
for discussion on each amendment—and 
we do not want to cut anybody off—we 
could get through in 3 hours. I believe 
that is a fair estimate. We do not want 
to cut anybody off. It seems to me that 
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we have had fine discussion here on both 
sides and I would like to ask for a vote 
on this amendment at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MINISH]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEPHENS 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer a substitute amendment for the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The CLERK. Amendment offered by 
Mr. STEPHENS as a substitute for the 
committee amendment: 

RESERVES AND RATE CEILINGS—-MEMBER BANKS 

Section 1. (a) Section 19 of the Federal 
Reserve Act is amended by striking the first 
six paragraphs (12 U.S.C, 461, 462, and 462b) 
and inserting: 

“(a) The Board is authorized for the pur- 
poses of this section to define the terms used 
in this section, to determine what shall be 
deemed a payment of interest, and to pre- 
scribe such regulations as it may deem neces- 
sary to effectuate the purposes of this sec- 
tion and to prevent evasions thereof. 

“(b) Every member bank shall maintain 
reserves against its deposits in such ratios 
as shall be determined by the affirmative 
vote of not less than four members of the 
Board within the following limitations: 


Mr. STEPHENS (during the read- 
ing of the substitute amendment): Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the further reading of the amendment be 
dispensed with. It has been available in 
printed form and Members have had 
ample opportunity to see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, reserv- 
ing the right to object, and I shall not 
object, under the rules of the House, 
every bill that is reported out by a com- 
mittee must comply with the Ramseyer 
rule so that if a statute, that is an exist- 
ing statute, is being changed or repealed 
or is affected in anyway, the report shall 
state how it is affected and the report 
must show how it affects existing law. 

I hope the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. STEPHENS] has a report along that 
line because I am confused here. 

His amendment starts off by saying 
that certain acts are repealed. It does 
not say what the acts are—we do not 
know. 

There are certain acts which we know 
are changed but it does not show in what 
way they are changed. 

Mr. STEPHENS: Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PATMAN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask if what the gentleman 
from Texas is saying is not in the nature 
of a point of order—and I believe that 
the rule waives points of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; under the rule, 
the gentleman is certainly correct. But 
you cannot as a matter of right ask 
Members of the House to vote for some- 
thing they do not know anything about. 

You are repealing six articles here in 
suecession and we do not know what 
they are. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the point I 
am making. We are being asked to vote 
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too, on your bill without knowing what 
it is about. 

Mr. PATMAN. We do know what my 
bill is about. Our report shows exactly 
what it is about. You see our report 
shows the changes in existing law and 
how they are changed. We have no re- 
port on your bill to show what changes 
are made in existing law. We would 
have to buy a pig in the poke there. You 
see we do not know what your bill does. 
You say just take it—it repeals certain 
laws and it changes certain laws. Now 
then can you tell us what changes are 
made in the law? 

Mr. STEPHENS. When I get to the 
floor in a few minutes, if I may be recog- 
nized, that is fully what I intend to do. 
That is the reason I am taking the op- 
portunity in a few minutes to discuss the 
nature of my bill. That is why I took 20 
minutes yesterday to explain it to the 
Members of the House. It is all laid out 
in the debate of yesterday as to what my 
bill does. 

Mr. PATMAN. Not as to what I am 
asking about, may I say to the gentleman 
from Georgia, with all due respect. I 
will read something about which I have 
a question in my mind. 

On the first page of your amendment, 
section 1 of the bill says: 

Section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act is 
amended by striking the first six paragraphs 
(12 U.S.C. 461, 462, and 462b) and inserting: 


Now then there is nothing here to show 
what you are striking out. It does show 
what you want to insert. But I think in 
fairness to the Members of the House we 
should have an explanation of what you 
are striking out and the reasons why it 
is necessary to strike it out.and also what 
you are inserting in its place and how it 
is changing the existing law. That is 
what we are entitled to know I will say to 
the distinguished gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

We are entitled to know that. All 
through this bill it is changing existing 
law but you do not say how. Of course, 
I happen to know that in one case you 
changed the word “shall” to the word 
“may’’—and that makes a difference—a 
big difference. In the existing law the 
word “shall” is used—that the Federal 
Reserve Board shall” do thus and so. 

But in your bill that word “shall” is 
changed to “may,” which makes it en- 
tirely different. Would the gentleman 
explain that? 

Mr. STEPHENS, As I pointed out in 
the debate on this measure, the proposals 
I am making by and large are the same 
proposals you make with some very im- 
portant differentiations. For example, 
however, on page 4 it says here in section 
2(a)—and this is in your bill, H.R. 14026, 
and it is identical with your bill and it is 
covered in the committee report. 

The points that you are making are 
covered in the committee report, because 
my bill is exactly the same as yours in 
this connection. It would strike out the 
Same provision. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but the part 
you insert is not exactly the same, and 
all through the bill here it refers to pro- 
visions of the United States Code that 
are changed. A while ago I gave you an 
example of how you would strike out the 
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word “shall” and insert the word “may.” 
That is just like offering an amendment 
to use the word “not.” It would change 
the meaning entirely. I think the gen- 
tleman owes the House an explanation of 
his proposal; at least, he should present 
something that is as good as the com- 
mittee report. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, a point 
of order. Who has the floor? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Texas has reserved the right to 
object. 

Mr. PATMAN. And I shall not object. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I would like to point 
out to the gentleman that what I have 
introduced is an amendment to the bill 
itself that you have proposed. It is not 
a separate bill. It is in the nature of an 
amendment in the form of a substitute, 

The rule that you are talking about, 
the Ramseyer rule, would not apply to 
amendments on the floor while sitting as 
a Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. PATMAN. Iam not talking about 
it being required, because the rule does 
not require it. But as a matter of right 
you should not expect us to vote for an 
amendment that is not explained, or it is 
not shown how the law will be changed. 
That is dangerous. I cannot afford to 
vote for it. For example, you have a sec- 
tion in here, section 4: 

Sec. 4. Any regulation prescribed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System or the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation with re- 
spect to the payment of deposits and interest 
thereon by member banks or insured non- 
member banks which is in effect when this 
Act is enacted shall continue in effect— 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Chair- 
man, I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN, The regular order 
is that the gentleman from Georgia has 
asked unanimous consent to dispense 
with the further reading of his amend- 
ment. 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask if 
the gentleman from Virginia will hold 
that point of order so I can make this 
point? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not going to 
object to the reading. 

Mr. SMITH or Virginia. 
hold it a minute. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Chairman, I will 
object. Mr. Chairman, I do object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The objection is 
heard. 

The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

(1) In the case of any member bank in a 
reserve city, the minimum reserve ratio for 
any demand deposit shall be not less than 
10 per centum and not more than 22 per cen- 
tum, except that the Board, either in in- 
dividual cases or by regulation, on such basis 
as it may deem reasonable and appropriate 
in view of the character of business trans- 
acted by such bank, may make applicable 
the reserve ratios prescribed for banks not in 
reserve cities, 


I will with- 


“(2) In the case of any member bank not 


in a reserve city, the minimum reserve ratio 


for any demand deposit shall be not less than 


7 per centum and not more than 14 per 
centum. 
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“(3) In the case of any deposit other than 
a demand deposit, the minimum reserye ratio 
shall be not less than 3 per centum and not 
more than 10 per centum. 

„(e) Reserves held by any member bank 
to meet the requirements imposed pursuant 
to subsection (b) of this section shall be in 
the form of— 

“(1) balances maintained for such pur- 
pose by such bank in the Federal Reserve 
bank of which it is a member, and 

“(2) the currency and coin held by such 
bank, or such part thereof as the Board may 
by regulation prescribe.” 

(b) The paragraphs which, prior to the 
amendments made by this Act, were the 
seventh (12 U.S.C. 374a), eighth (12 U.S.C. 
374, 463), ninth (12 U.S.C. 464), tenth (12 
U.S.C. 465), eleventh (12 U.S.C. 466), 
twelfth (12 U.S.C. 371a), and thirteenth (12 
U.S.C, 371b), paragraphs of section 19 of the 
Federal Reserve Act are respectively re- 
designated as subsections (d), (e), (f), (g), 
(h), (i), and (j) of that section. 

(c) Such section is further amended by 
striking the first sentence of subsection (j) 
as redesignated (12 U.S.C, 371) and insert- 
ing: ‘The Board may from time to time, after 
consulting with the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, limit 
by regulation the rates of interest which 
may be paid by member banks on time and 
savings deposits, 
different rate limitations for different classes 
of deposits, for deposits of different amounts 
or with different maturities or subject to 
different conditions regarding withdrawal or 
repayment, according to the nature or loca- 
tion of member banks or their depositors, or 
according to such other reasonable bases as 
the Board may deem desirable in the public 
interest.” 

(d) The last paragraph of such section 
(12 U.S.C. 462a-1) and the proviso in sec- 
tion 8 of the Second Liberty Bond Act (31 
U.S.C. 771) are repealed. 


RATE CEILINGS—INSURED NONMEMBER BANKS 


Sec. 2. The second and third sentences of 
section 18(g) of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Act (12 U.S.C. 1828(g)) are amended 
to read as follows: The Board of Directors 
may from time to time, after consulting with 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, limit by regulation the rates of 
interest or dividends that may be paid by 
insured nonmember banks (including in- 
sured mutual savings banks) on time and 
savings deposits. The Board of Directors 
may prescribe different rate limitations for 
different classes of deposits, for deposits of 
different amounts or with different maturi- 
ties or subject to different conditions re- 
garding withdrawal or repayment, according 
to the nature or location of insured non- 
member banks or their depositors, or ac- 
cording to such other reasonable bases as 
the Board of Directors may deem desirable 
in the public interest.” 


RATE CEILINGS—-SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Sec. 3. The Federal Home Loan Bank Act is 
amended by adding after section 5A thereof 
(12 U.S.C. 1425) the following new section: 

“Sec. 5B. The Board may from time to 
time, after consulting with the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve System and 
the Board of Directors of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, limit by regulation 
the rates of interest or dividends on deposits, 
shares, or withdrawable accounts that may 
be paid by members, other than those the 
deposits of which are insured in accordance 
with the provisions of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Act, and by institutions which are 
insured institutions as defined in section 401 
(a) of the National Housing Act. The Board 
may prescribe different rate limitations for 
different classes of deposits, shares, or with- 
drawable accounts, for deposits, shares, or 


The Board may prescribe. 
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withdrawable accounts of different amounts 
or with different maturities or subject to 
different conditions regarding withdrawal or 
repayment, according to the nature or loca- 
tion of such members or institutions or their 
depositors, shareholders, or withdrawable ac- 
countholders, or according to such other 
reasonable bases as the Board may deem de- 
sirable in the public interest.” 


OUTSTANDING RATE REGULATIONS 


Sec. 4. Any regulation prescribed by the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System or the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation with re- 
spect to the payment of deposits and interest 
thereon by members banks or insured non- 
member banks which is in effect when this 
Act is enacted shall continue in effect un- 
less and until it is modified or rescinded 
after consultation with the Board of Di- 
rectors or the Board of Governors, as the 
case may be, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. 


OPEN MARKET OPERATIONS 


Sec. 5. Section 14(b) of the Federal Re- 
serve Act (12 U.S.C. 355) is amended by in- 
serting “(1)” immediately after (b)“ and 
by adding the following new paragraph at 
the end: 

“(2) To buy and sell in the open market, 
under the direction and regulations of the 
Federal Open Market Committee, any obli- 
gation which is a direct obligation of, or 
fully guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by, any agency of the United States.” 

Sec. 6. Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “when the entire 
amount of such obligation is sold to the as- 
sociation” in the second sentence and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “in whole or in part 
and at any time or times prior to the ma- 
turity of such obligation”; 

(2) by striking out the third sentence and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: The 
amount of any such loan hereafter made 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the ap- 
praised value of the real estate offered as 
security and no such loan shall be made for 
a longer term than five years; except that 
(1) any such loan may be made in an amount 
not to exceed 66%, per centum of the ap- 
praised value of the real estate offered as 
security and for a term not longer than ten 
years, if the loan is secured by an amortized 
mortgage, deed of trust, or other such in- 
strument under the terms of which the in- 
stallment payments are sufficient to amor- 
tize 40 per centum or more of the principal 
of the loan within a period of not more than 
ten years, (2) any such loan may be made 
in an amount not to exceed 6634 per centum 
of the appraised value of the real estate 
offered as security and for a term not longer 
than twenty years, if the loan is secured by 
an amortized mortgage, deed of trust, or 
other such instrument under the terms of 
which the installment payments are suffi- 
cient to amortize the entire principal of the 
loan within a period of not more than twenty 
years; (3) any such loan may be made in 
an amount not to exceed 80 per centum of 
the appraised value of the real estate offered 
as security and for a term not longer than 
twenty-five years, if the loan is secured by 
an amortized mortgage, deed of trust, or 
other such instrument under the terms of 
which the installment payments are suffi- 
cient to amortize the entire principal of the 
loan within twenty-five years from its date: 
Provided, That any such loan made to fi- 
nance the construction of one or more build- 
ings on such real estate may be made for a 
term not longer than twenty-eight years, if 
such installment payments are sufficient to 
amortize the entire principal of the loan 
within twenty-eight years from its date, and 
such amortization commences within three 
years from the date of the loan; and (4) 
such loan may be made on one- to four- 
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family residential buildings and on farm and 
ranch property in an amount not to exceed 
80 per centum of the appraised value of the 
real estate offered as security and for a term 
not longer than thirty years, if the loan is 
being made for resale to another lender and 
is secured by an amortized mortgage, deed 
of trust, or other such instrument under 
the terms of which the installment payments 
are sufficient to amortize the entire prin- 
cipal of the loan within thirty years from 
its date: Provided, That no association shall 
hold such loans in an aggregate sum in ex- 
cess of 10 per centum of the capital stock 
of such association paid in and unimpaired 
plus 10 per centum of its unimpaired sur- 
plus fund. The foregoing limitations and 
restrictions shall not prevent the renewal or 
extension of loans heretofore made and shall 
not apply to real estate loans which are in- 
sured under the provisions of title II, title 
VI, title VIII, section 8 of title I or title IX 
of the National Housing Act, or which are 
insured by the Secretary of Agriculture pur- 
suant to title I of the Bankhead-Jones Farm 
Tenant Act, or the Act entitled ‘An Act to 
promote conservation in the arid and semi- 
arid areas of the United States by aiding in 
the development of facilities for water stor- 
age and utilization, and for other purposes’, 
approved August 28, 1937, as amended, or 
title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as 
amended, and shall not apply to real estate 
loans which are fully guaranteed or insured 
by a State, or by a State authority for the 
payment of the obligations of which the 
faith and credit of the State is pledged, if 
under the terms of the guaranty or insur- 
ance agreement the association will be as- 
sured of repayment in accordance with the 
terms of the loan.”; 

(3) by striking out “when the entire 
amount of such obligation is sold to the 
association” in the second sentence of the 
second paragraph and inserting in lieu there- 
of “in whole or in part and at any time 
or times prior to the’ maturity of such 
obligation’; and 

(4) by striking out the last paragraph 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“Loans made to any borrower (i) where the 
association looks for repayment by relying 
primarily on the borrower's general credit 
standing and forecast of income, with or 
without other security, or (ii) where the 
association relies on other security as collat- 
eral for the loans (including but not limited 
to a guaranty of a third party), and where, 
in either case described in clause (i) or (ii) 
above, the association wishes to take a mort- 
gage, deed of trust, or other instrument upon 
real estate (whether or not constituting a 
first lien) as a precaution against contingen- 
cies, such loans shall not be considered as 
real estate loans within the meaning of this 
section but shall be classed as ordinary non- 
real estate loans.” 


Mr. STEPHENS (interrupting the 
reading). Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that further reading of 
the bill be dispensed with. It has been 
published in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. , 

(By unanimous consent, Mr. STEPHENS 
was allowed to proceed for 5 additional 
minutes.) 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, the 
colloquy which we heard a few minutes 
ago pointed out the fact that I have been 
trying to get the floor for 15 minutes to 
explain to the House what my amend- 
ment says. What I want to point out 
now, as far as the proposed amendment 
of mine is concerned, is, first of all, I 
have asked that the text of the bill H.R. 
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17255 be substituted for the Patman bill 
as amended, 


My bill has the support of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board. I have in my 
hands here the original letters from 
each of these groups. The responsible 
monetary policymaking agencies of the 
Government endorse the substitute bill 
which I have proposed. When the time 
comes, I will ask that the full text of 
these be inserted in the Record at this 
point, but I understand I will have to 
obtain permission for that in the full 
House. 


Washington, Atigust 26, 1966. 
The Honorable ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JT., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS: This refers 
to H.R. 17255, a bill introduced by you re- 
lating to the regulation of maximum rates 
of interest and dividends payable by banks 
and certain other financial institutions. 
H.R. 17255 is identical to the S. 3687, a bill 
which was introduced in the Senate by Sen- 
ator Ropertson and Senator SPARKMAN (by 
request), and which is supported by the 
Administration. This Corporation has pre- 
viously endorsed the enactment of S. 3687 
and, accordingly, it endorses and strongly 
recommends the enactment of H.R. 17255. 
This Corporation has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this letter to 
you and that enactment of H.R. 17255 would 
be consistent with the objectives of the Ad- 
ministration. 
Sincerely yours, 
K. A. RANDALL, 
Chairman. 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE FED- 
ERAL RESERVE SYSTEM, 
Washington, September 2, 1966. 
The Honorable ROBERT G. STEPHENS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Mr. STEPHENS: The Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System has asked 
me to express to you its unqualified support 
for your bill, H.R. 17255, which would pro- 
vide flexible authority for establishment of 
maximum rates of interest payable on sav- 
ings-type deposits. We believe that enact- 
ment of the bill is needed to reinforce the 
steps that have already been taken to fore- 
stall sudden and sharp shifts of funds 
among financial institutions, and we hope 
that your effort to substitute its provisions 
for those of H.R. 14028 will be successful. 

We agree with the view expressed by you 
and other members of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee in the Committee Report 
on H.R. 14026, that Congress should not at- 
tempt to allocate funds to various markets 
by fixing a deposit rate celling in a statute. 
This is particularly true of a ceiling such as 
that specified in H.R. 14026, which would in- 
volve a rollback of rates currently paid on a 
substantial portion of time deposits. For 
example, our latest survey showed that banks 
offering a maximum rate of more than 414 
per cent on negotiable CD's under $100,000 
accounted for more than half of such CD's 
outstanding. Establishing a ceiling of 4½ 
per cent on such CD's would severely impair 
the ability of banks to attract and retain 
Savings funds, and could force banks into 
portfolio adjustments that would d 
markets for mortgages, municipal obliga- 
tions, and other securities. 

It should be stressed that imposing a ceil- 
ing on the rates that may be paid for any 
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icy. 
fix rate ceilings on savings-type deposits 
might prove useful in moderating excessive 
competition for such deposits; this, in turn, 
could ease the impact of monetary restraint 
on particular sectors of the economy, such 
as housing. The ceilings established, how- 
ever, should not create new inequities among 
financial institutions; should not pose a 
threat of disruptions in financial markets; 
and should be administered flexibly so as 
to cope with rapidly changing economic con- 
ditions. 
Sincerely, 
J. L. ROBERTSON. 


FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D.C., August 26, 1966. 
The Honorable ROBERT G. STEPHENS, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS: This is in 
further reference to H.R. 17255, a bill intro- 
duced by yourself as one means of controlling 
the rate war for savings and also to alleviate 
the shortage of funds for home purchases. 

Your bill, as I understand it, is identical 
to S. 3687, introduced by Senator ROBERTSON, 
Chairman of the Senate Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee. No doubt you are aware 
that in hearings called by Senator ROBERT- 
son, the Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Acting Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the Chairman of the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and I, speaking for 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, each 
testified in favor of legislation incorporated 
in S. 3687 and H.R. 17255. 

However, I call attention to the fact that 
an additional section was added in S. 3687, 
Section 6, dealing with the lending and in- 
vestment powers of national banks. On this 
point the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
makes no comment, 

You will note from the attached copy of 
a similar report to Judge Smith that the 
Bureau of the Budget stated that there was 
no objection to the submission of that report. 

With kind regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
JOHN E. Horne. 


FEDERAL Home LOAN BANK BOARD, 
Washington, D. C., August 19, 1966. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: In response to re- 
quest from you, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board hereby expresses its view as to 
proposed legislation in the form of S. 3687 
of the present Congress, 

The Board believes that the first four sec- 
tions of that bill would place in the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Reserve System, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, and the 
Board of Trustees of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation powers which would en- 
able them to deal more effectively with the 
problem of excessive competition for sav- 
ings. The Board also believes that section 
5, which would authorize the Federal Re- 
serve banks, under the direction and regula- 
tions of the Federal Open Market Committee, 
to purchase direct obligations of, or obliga- 
tions fully guaranteed as to principal and 
interest. by, any agency of the United States, 
would be in the public interest. We express 
in this letter no view as to section 6, which 
relates to the lending and investment powers 
of national banks. 
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Informal advice has been received from 
the Bureau of the Budget that there is no 
objection to the submission of this report. 

With kindest, regards, I am, 

Sincerely, . 
Joun E. Horne. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 27, 1966. 
Hon. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JT., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN STEPHENS: This is in 
response to your inquiry as to our views with 
respect to H.R. 17255, introduced by you in 
the House of Representatives on August 24. 

H.R. 17255 is identical to S. 3687, which 
was introduced in the Senate by Senator 
ROBERTSON for himself and Senator SPARK- 
MAN, by request, the enactment of which 
the Administration endorses and recom- 
mends. 

The Federal Reserve Board, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation concur in 
this position. 

Attached you will find a Summary of the 
Treasury Department Actions and Attitudes 
on Issues Involved in this and related legis- 
lation, previously submitted to the Chairman 
of the House Rules Committee, in response 
to his inquiry as to our views with respect 
to proposed legislation designed to restrain 
excessive competition for savings. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report and 
that enactment of H.R. 17255 would be con- 
sistent with the Administration’s objectives. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER: 
SuMMARY OF TREASURY DEPARTMENT ACTIONS 
AND ATTITUDES ON IssuES INVOLVED IN 
H.R. 14026 


Shortly after the Federal Reserve action of 
December 6, at my direction the Coordinat- 
ing Committee on Bank Supervision, which 
had been established some months earlier, 
was convened to meet on the question of 
avoiding or minimizing excessive competi- 
tion for savings that might ensue from the 
lifting of the ceiling on rates banks may pay 
for savings and time deposits. Chairman 
Horne of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
was particularly concerned about the pos- 
sibility of outflows from savings and loan 
associations to banks if rates paid on con- 
sumer-type” certificates of deposits were 
raised appreciably. In the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation’s announcement, 
Chairman Randall stated: 

“The increase in interest rate ceilings 
should not be used to promote speculative 
excesses, unhealthy competition for funds, or 
the acquisition of unsound credits.” 

On December 17th the Federal Reserve 
Board indicated that raising the ceilings did 
not mean that banks should move to these 
new ceilings. It dispatched a telegram to 
all member banks stating: 

“Federal Reserve action of December 6 
raising ceiling rates under Regulation Q was 
taken with the confident expectation that 
every member bank would exercise prudence 
in availing itself of enhanced flexibility in 
competing for funds. Federal Reserve needs 
to be kept fully and promptly informed on 
bank response of Regulation Q action 

Thereafter the Board tock steps by ques- 
tionnaire to ascertain the extent rate escala- 
tion on savings and time deposits followed 
in the immediate wake of the lifting of the 
ceilings, which for a time did not seem to be 
pervasive. 

The Coordinating Committee continued to 
watch developments in the field of savings 
flows and to seek a solution for any problem 
that might arise. J 

I took pains to make my own position clear 
on April 5, 1966 in a speech at Phoenix, 
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Arizona, before the Association of Reserve 
City Bankers saying 

“It is important, Sen that such mod- 
eration as is needed, particularly of bank 
credit growth, be accomplished without the 
skyrocketing of interest rates. Raising the 
price of money should not—and need not— 
be the only means of determining which ap- 
plicants get the loans. 

“When the bigger banks rely only on 
higher rates as the means for allocating credit 
among a few large borrowers, this tends to 
put up the cost of money for everyone. 

“The better course, in dealing with a credit 
growth that threatens inflation, is to turn 
down or scale back the less deserving loan 
applications. 

“I would hope, also, that there will be an 
accompanying disengagement from un- 
reasoning competition for time and savings 
deposits that ignores the need for caution 
and the harm that kind of competition can 
do to our banking and financial system.” 

A continuing escalation of the interest 
rates paid by some banks on time deposits, 
the outflow of funds in April from savings 
and loan associations and mutual savings 
banks, and the sharp cutback in fund com- 
mitments for housing in some areas gave me 
reason to believe that some positive action 
was needed. The Federal Reserve authorities 
took the position that the Board had no stat- 
utory or legal authority to differentiate per- 
missible rates by size of deposits with fixed 
maturities which authority could be used to 
arrest excessive rate competition between 
banks and other financial institutions for the 
smaller consumer type“ deposits. 

On May 19, I appeared before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
subject of unsound competition for savings 
and time deposits. In concluding my pre- 
pared statement, I said: 

“With this background in mind, I would 
like to make certain affirmative proposals 
that I would urge this committee to con- 
sider and act on promptly. Specifically, I 
believe it would be desirable to provide the 
monetary ‘authorities, on a temporary basis 
designed to cover this transition period, with 
discretion to set a different rate ceiling on 
time deposits up to the maximum amount 
covered by Federal deposit insurance. Under 
present circumstances, this would mean that 
a maximum rate of, say, 5 percent could 
and I might say should—be set on time 
deposits up to $10,000. For larger time de- 
posits, the first $10,000 would be covered by 
@ maximum rate which could be set at 5 
percent, while the balance could pay in- 
terest at rates up to those now specified in 
the Federal Reserve's Regulation Q. 


* * » * * 


“A limit of this nature, with the rate set 
in current circumstances at a 5 percent level, 
should be a significant help in deterring fur- 
ther large drains of funds from the special- 
ized savings institutions. Timely protective 
measures, undertaken now, will help in 
relieving the liquidity strain on these in- 
stitutions, and in turn relieving the strain 
on important sectors of the economy that 
depend on an availability of funds from these 
institutions—notably the mortgage market 
and the homebuilding industry. 


* * * . * 


“For the foregoing reasons, I sincerely urge 
the committee to give serious consideration 
to this proposal as an alternative to other 
legislative proposals before it. I have avail- 
able copies of a draft of a bill which would 
provide temporary authority for a 2-year pe- 

riod to the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation to in- 
stitute different rate ceilings for that portion 
of time deposits up to the maximum amount 
that may be covered by Government insur- 
ance, 


Finally, I would like to emphasize just 
as firmly as I can that these proposals are 
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not a cure-all or a permanent attempt to deal 
with the problem of competition in the 
financial area, Certainly, they are not in- 
tended to permanently impair competition— 
which is the vital force of our economy. 
Rather, they would provide a measure of 
insurance during a period of transition.” 

The question of whether the authority 
granted should be permissive or mandatory 
was considered in several exchanges. My 
preference for a permissive statutory ap- 
proach with an accompanying understanding 
that it could be used to “put the lid on” at 
5 percent was reiterated three times. 

“The CHAIRMAN, Well, I notice you state 
here that the Federal Reserye Board and 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
should be given authority to do these things. 
I think, Mr. Fowler, in dealing with the 
Federal Reserve you are going to have to 
make it mandatory. 

“Secretary FowLER. Mr. Chairman, it is im- 
plicit in my statement, and in the proposal 
for this grant of authority in this kind of 
situation, that the legislation history of such 
a proposal would certainly, and should, in- 
clude a clear intention on the part of the 
Congress and the regulatory authorities that, 
given the statutory authority, they would im- 
pose the 5-percent limit, 

* * * 


“Mr, WELTNER. Mr. Secretary, if we passed a 
bill such as this, is there any assurance that 
the Federal Reserve Board would promulgate 
a new order under Regulation Q that would 
make that differential in the interest rate 
based upon the maximum insured amount? 

“Secretary Fow.er. The clear inference of 
my statement is, in the processes of legis- 
lation, either through open testimony or 
other communications, that the Congress 
would assure itself of that fact. 

Mr. WELTNER. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
I have sat on this committee for almost 4 
years now, and I have often heard our dis- 
tinguished chairman direct himself to the 
question of the response and the receptivity 
of the Federal Reserve Board to the desires 
and wishes of Congress. Based upon that 
‘conditioning’, I am not exactly sure, were 
we to adopt such a bill and have a full ac- 
ceptance of your proposal, that that would 
indeed be implemented by the Federal Re- 
serve. 

“Secretary Fow.er. Lacking such assurance 
you might want to make it mandatory for 
the first year. 

“Mr. WeLTNER. And make a permanent ar- 
rangement’ in our financial market; would 
we not? 

“Secretary Fowikn. You would be so in- 
volved. 

Mr. WELTNER. Thank you Mr. Secretary. 
. * . * 


* 


Mr. Orrincer. You recommended that we 
leave discretion to the Federal Reserve and 
FDIC in setting interest rates and limita- 
tions. It still seems to me that it is the 
Federal Reserve Board that got us into the 
problem that we are in now by permitting 
5% percent to be paid on certificates of de- 
posit. I think that there are many of us who 
were not complacent about leaving that dis- 
cretion in the Federal Reserve Board. I 
rather like your suggestion, however, that 
this is a temporary situation and perhaps 
we provide a temporary solution in terms of 
righting what we do in a period of a year or 
two years and take another look at them. 
Will you have any objection, if we placed a 
limitation of 2 years to having a $10,000 or 
a $15,000—well, either interest rate mandated 
at that level or a floor placed such as my 
bill does—no certificates under the denomi- 
nation of $15,000? 

“Secretary Fow.Ler. My own impression is 
that the movement here to mandate regula- 
tion is not a good practice or a good prece- 
dent for the Congress to undertake, and that 
the delegation of authority is a better avenue 
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of approach. Conditions can change and do 
change very rapidly as we have found. It is 
better to make allowance for it. I would 
think that in this particular field, if the 
committee has very strong feelings and they 
want to assure, if they pass this law, that it 
is not going to lie unused, that you can effect. 
that kind of understanding in the process 
of legislation, either formally or informally. 

“Mr. OTTINGER, Yet, you are willing to have 
us mandate interest rates, is that correct; 
the 5- percent interest rates? 

“Secretary Fowixn. No. I said that even 
in dealing with the interest rate matter, it is 
better not to mandate it into law. I think 
you are dealing with men who are sensitive 
to this situation and if there were very clear 
expressions of intent of Congress that this 
authority would not lie unused. This goes 
on in the legislative history.” 

I believe that these citations make a clear 
record of my position—that is, that I favored 
legislation which would empower the bank 
supervisory agencies to establish ceiling rates 
by amount of deposit on time deposits and 
that I opposed a mandatory legislative ceil- 
ing for the reasons stated, but that the en- 
actment of the legislation should be accom- 
panied by a clear understanding with the 
regulatory authorities that the powers would 
be used to bring down the ceiling on con- 
sumer type deposits to 5 percent, 

After my original testimony, Governor 
Robertson and Chairman Martin, of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, indicated that the Board 
did not request this authority and, if granted 
to them, might not use it. At page 535 of 
the Hearings, Mr. Martin stated: 

“Mr. Martin. Finally, the bill would urge 
the Board to limit the rate of interest paid 
on time deposits held by depositors eligible 
to hold savings deposits to levels ‘appropriate 
in the light of rates which may soundly be 
paid by thrift institutions generally.’ 

“The difficulty I see with this kind of ex- 
pression of the sense of Congress is that it 
seems to indicate a belief that present levels 
are not appropriate, without saying what 
those levels should be. I want to make my 
own position on this as clear as possible. I 
cannot tell you today what I would do next 
month with broadened authority to change 
Regulation Q ceilings and, of course, I can- 
not tell you what other Board members would 
do. As you have observed during these 
hearings, there are differences of view among 
the Board members. We are, however, fully 
agreed that it is better to leave a decision 
of this kind to an administrative agency with 
discretion to take whatever action seems ap- 
propriate in the light of changing circum- 
stances. I can understand your position; 
you are not sure that the Board will use 
whatever authority you wish to give us to 
differentiate between the money-market 
CD’s and other time deposits, and you would 
like some guarantee. But I cannot give you 
that guarantee. I think it would be a mis- 
take for any administrative agency to make 
such a commitment. I also think it would 
be a mistake for you to compel action. But, 
if you wish to do so, and, of course, this is 
entirely within your prerogatives, I think 
it is only fair that you also take the responsi- 
bility for the action. Therefore, I believe if 
you are not willing to leave this to Board 
discretion, you should specify in the bill the 
rate you think should be put in effect, as 
the Weltner and Hanna bills would do.” 

After this flat statement by Chairman 
Martin, Secretary Robert Weaver and I both 
recommended informally a four-point pro- 
gram to you and to the members of your 
Committee, which included a provision call- 
ing for a mandatory legislated 5 percent 
ceiling on all time deposits up to 6100, 000. 
This program was as follows: 

1. Grant the Federal Reserve Board the 
authority to establish different maximum 
rates on different categories of certificates 
of deposit. 
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2. Grant the same authority to the FDIC. 

3. Grant to the Home Loan Bank Board 
the standby authority to establish maximum 
rates on share accounts of savings and loan 
associations. 

4. Direct the Federal Reserve Board, the 
FDIC and the Home Loan Bank Board to 
establish a temporary, one-year ceiling of 5 
percent on certificates of deposit of $100,000 
or less. 

In support of this four-point program, a 
number of conversations with the Chairman 
and members of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee took place before, dur- 
ing and shortly after the House recess from 
June 30 to July 11. 

This action on our part which did not 
have the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board was publicly revealed in a letter to 
Cc Al. ULLMAN which was released 
on July 13. 

Shortly thereafter, there was a shift in 
the position of the Federal Reserve Board. 

On July 15, the Federal Reserve Board 
established a maximum rate of 5 percent on 
so-called consumer-type“ certificates of 
deposit of variable maturities maturing in 
90 days or more and 4 percent on those “con- 
sumer-type” certificates of deposit maturing 
from 30 to 90 days. They also requested the 
flexible authority to establish different maxi- 
mum rates on different categories of time 
deposits, which would enable them to fix 
a differential ceiling on deposits with fixed 
maturities. In his letter to Chairman 
Rosertson of the Senate Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency, Governor Robertson of the 
Federal Reserve Board stated the following: 

“Separate ceilings are imposed on ‘multiple 
maturity’ deposits in an effort to differentiate 
between money market CD's and consumer- 
type deposits. Obviously, the ‘multiple ma- 
turity’ concept is not ideally suited for this 
purpose, but it is, in our judgment, the best 
alternative available under existing law. It 
may be that the only effective means for ac- 
complishing the purposes we seek in the cur- 
rent situation is to differentiate on the basis 
of amount of deposit, even though, as you 
know the Board has reservations about such 
an approach except as a temporary expedient. 
Accordingly, we hope that your Committee 
will give prompt consideration to broadening 
the existing law as proposed in the enclosed 
draft.” 

This action and the request for legislative 
authority by the Federal Reserve Board, in 
my opinion, indicated a willingness on its 
part to limit undue rate competition by tak- 
ing action on deposits of fixed maturities of 
the sort it had taken on deposits of multiple 
maturities, 1. e., a 5 percent ceiling. There- 
fore, I concluded it was appropriate to return 
to the original idea of granting discretionary 
authority to the bank regulatory agencies, 
rather than involving Congress in legislating 
interest rate ceilings. We were also con- 
vinced, for the reasons stated in my testi- 
mony before the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee on May 19, that flexible au- 
thority exercised administratively was pref- 
erable to a legislated ceiling because we sim- 
ply could not predict what lay in the future 
and felt that the nation should have the 
advantage of flexible tools that could be ad- 
justed to meet changing conditions. 

On July 20, Under Secretary Barr con- 
vened a meeting of the Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Bank Regulations, and they unani- 
mously agreed on the position in the at- 
tached unsent letter to Chairman Patman. 
(See Attachment A.) As you know, the Co- 
ordinating Committee includes the Chairman 
of the Federal Reserve System, the Chair- 
man of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, the Chairman of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board, and the Comptroller of 
the Currency. The Secretary of the Treasury 
sits as an ex officlo member representing the 
Administration. 
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On July 21, prior to the decisions by the 
House Banking and Currency Committee on 
the proposed legislation, Under Secretary 
Barr went to Chairman PaTMan’s office to 
present the Chairman with this letter. The 
Chairman urged that Under Secretary Barr 
withhold the letter on the grounds that the 
regulatory agencies were responsible to the 
Congress and not to the Administration. As 
you know, Under Secretary Barr has served 
in both the Legislative and Executive sides 
of this Government and has a deep respect 
for the constitutional division of powers 
that exists between you. He was reluctant 
to force on any committee an opinion which 
was not requested by the chairman or by a 
member. Consequently, he did not send the 
letter which left no doubt as to where we 
stood. 

Under Secrétary Barr did make clear the 
Treasury's position that a 414 percent ceiling 
applied to time deposits both below and 
above $100,000 could be unpredictably dis- 
ruptive to the financial community. He did 
agree, however, that limiting application of 
the 4% percent ceiling to CD's of $100,000 
or less would make the transition less 
violent. 

Under Secretary Barr informed Chairman 
Patman that, in our testimony before the 
Senate, we would make the position outlined 
in the attached letter to Chairman ROBERT- 
son of the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee the Administration position. 
(See Attachment B.) 

On Monday and Tuesday, July 25 and 26, 
Secretary Weaver and Under Secretary Barr 
conferred on the speech that Secretary 
Weaver was to deliver to the home builders. 
They wanted to inform Chairman PATMAN 
of the contents of that speech before it was 
delivered, and I understand that Secretary 
Weaver read Chairman Patman the sub- 
stance of the speech which was subsequently 
delivered on July 27. 

On Tuesday, August 2, Under Secretary 
Barr informed Dr. Paul Nelson and Chair- 
man Param by telephone that we had been 
requested by Chairman ROBERTSON, of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Committee, to 
report on the legislative proposals submitted 
by the Federal Reserve Board. He read the 
entire report to Dr. Nelson and summarized 
it for Chairman Parman. It is also attached 
and is consistent in every way with Mr. 
Barr's letter to Chairman Parman of July 21 
which the Chairman preferred not to receive 
before the House Banking and Currency 
Committee acted. 

‘Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, July 21, 1966. 

Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 

Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: In order to make clear 
the position of the Administration on the 
question of certificates of deposit and the 
question of stand-by authority for the Home 
Loan Bank Board to set maximum rates on 
share accounts, I am enclosing a bill which 
accomplishes our objectives. These objec- 
tives are: 

1. To grant to the Federal Reserve Board 
fiexible authority to establish different 
categories of deposits for interest rate lim- 
itations. 

2. Give the same authority to the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. 

3. Grant stand-by authority to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to set maximum 
rates of interest on the share accounts of 
S & L's. 

If this approach is adopted, the Adminis- 
tration would recommend to the respective 
agencies that a ceiling of not more than 5 
percent be placed on interest rates on all 
time deposits and dividends on share ac- 
counts in amounts less than $100,000. The 
recent action of the Federal Reserve in re- 
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ducing the maximum interest rates payable 
on certain time deposits indicates a concern 
with the problem, and its request for more 
flexible legislative authority indicates a will- 
ingness to take whatever steps are necessary 
to effectively cope with that problem. 

It is our opinion that this legislation im- 
plemented by appropriate administrative 
action will— 

1, Protect a part of the local savers’ mar- 
ket for the homebuilding industry. 

2. Tend to stabilize the rate structure 
within the financial community. 

I am aware that there has been some dis- 
cussion of a legislative 4%½ percent ceiling 
to cover all certificates of deposit, no mat- 
ter what size. It is our opinion that such 
legislative action could be disruptive and un- 
predictable. Attached herewith is an 
analysis of our best estimate of what the re- 
sults could be. 

On the other hand, we do believe that es- 
tablishing an administrative ceiling of 5 per- 
cent on time and savings deposits and share 
accounts of $100,000 or less would tend to 
preserve a portion of our local savings’ mar- 
ket for the homebuilding industry, and have 
a minimum disruptive impact on the money 
markets. It is our opinion that an adminis- 
trative ceiling such as we have suggested 
preserves highly desirable flexibility to meet 
unforeseen and unusual conditions. 

The Federal Home Loan Bank Board, the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
the Federal Reserve Board concur in these 
proposals. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no ob- 
jection from the standpoint of the Adminis- 
tration’s program to the submission of this 
legislation. 

Sincerely, 
JOSEPH W. Barr, 
Acting Secretary. 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, August 2, 1966. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, U.S, Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN: I appreciated very 
much your letter of July 28, 1966, advising 
me of your agreement to expedite action on 
bills relating to financial institutions in 
which the Administration is interested. I 
welcome the opportunity you have afforded 
me to advise you of the Administration’s 
position on the important legislation pend- 
ing with regard to such institutions. 

As you know, there has been a great deal 
of discussion of ways and means to insure 
that a significant part of the country’s say- 
ings will continue to be available for in- 
vestment in home mortgages, and to insure 
stability in the interest rate structure 
within the financial community. It is the 
view of the Administration, and I am pleased 
to note that it is yours also, that the present 
authority of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System and the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation to establish 
maximum interest rates which may be paid 
on bank deposits should be broadened to 
enable those agencies to establish different 
categories of deposits for interest rate lim- 
itations and should be made discretionary, 
For example, they should be permitted to fix 
different limitations for different size depos- 
its, an authority that is now lacking. 

The recent action of the Federal Reserve 
Board in limiting interest rates payable on 
“multiple maturity” time deposits and the 
fact it has recommended enactment of S. 


3627 indicates in my opinion, a willingness 


on its part to take action to limit undue 
rate competition. Therefore, I believe it is 
possible to return to the original idea of 
granting discretionary authority to the bank 
regulatory agencies, rather than involving 
Congress in legislating interest rate ceilings. 
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It is the Administration view also that the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board should be 
granted stand-by authority to establish 
maximum rates of interest which may be 
paid on the share accounts of savings and 
loan associations; and that provision should 
be made for coordination of the actions of 
the three agencies in the exercise of discre- 
tionary powers relating to interest rates. 

In addition to these provisions, all of which 
are incorporated in the Federal Reserve 
Board bill, S. 3627, it is the view of the Ad- 
ministration that (1) the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System should be 
authorized to raise reserve requirements on 
time and savings deposits to a maximum of 
10% rather than the present 6%; and (2) 
the authority of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should be broadened so that it can pur- 
chase the obligations of any agency of the 
United States. This would enable it to ac- 
quire obligations of the Home Loan Bank 
Board and the Federal National Mortgage 
Associations, among others. 

I am sure that I can speak for the en- 
tire Coordinating Committee on Bank Reg- 
ulations, as well as myself, in expressing our 
gratification that your subcommittee will 
consider on August 2, 1966, the Financial 
Institutions Supervisory Act of 1966. As you 
know, we believe there is a substantial need 
for this legislation and we are very hopeful 
that it can be enacted in satisfactory form 
at this session of the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry H. FOWLER. 


There are six items in my bill. I have 
agreed to strike the last one, which deals 
with the extension of the real estate 
mortgage powers by the national banks. 
Three of the remaining items only ex- 
tend, to a certain degree, existing pow- 
ers. I discussed them fully yesterday on 
the floor of the House. 

There are two items that are what 
we might call new. The heart of my 
bill is one of those new items. The heart 
of the bill gives to the Federal Reserve 
Board and to the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation authority to establish 
different categories of deposits for the 
purpose of applying maximum interest 
rate limitations but does not set a spe- 
cific rate. 

The Patman bill did do the same thing 
until amended, except that it set specific 
interest rates at 444 and 5½ percent. 

The Minish amendment was introduced 
and it only changed one thing—it elimi- 
nated the 5% percent, which still leaves 
in the Patman bill the 444-percent lim- 
itation, which requests us to set a fixed 
and rigid interest rate, with one excep- 
tion, and that is unless the President of 
the United States alters that rate. 
The last item in my bill is a new item, 
too, which requires the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board to consult, but to consult 
only, before limiting by regulation any 
rate of interest. 

After consulting each of those, they 
could pursue thereafter an independent 
course. 

If this had been done last December, 
when my chairman has said the Federal 
Reserve took actions he did not like on a 
unilateral basis, they could have sat 
down and discussed this thing, as I would 
provide in my bill, and then we might 
not be in the dilemma in which we find 
ourselves now. 
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The gentleman from Texas [Mr. PAT- 
MAN] has complained about the Federal 
Reserve Board using unilateral action 
last December and on previous occasions. 
Is not his bill asking us to do the same 
thing? Does it not ask the Congress to 
take a unilateral action which is not 
advised by any of the responsible mone- 
tary policymaking agencies? 

Let us look at some other important 
factors in the Patman proposal. 

First, if we should fix the interest 
rates on savings deposits as he wants us 
to do, then we must be prepared to fix 
the rates on mortgages, to fix the rates 
for the Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation and on all U.S. Government 
bonds, and also even on the notes which 
I and others make when we borrow at 
the bank. That is, we as Congressmen 
must be ready to take over the duties of 
these responsible agencies we have 
created to advise us. 

If we fix the rate for one, how are we 
going to resist the call to fix the rate for 
every other single one? Then we will be 
proceeding toward a controlled economy, 
where Congress fixes every little bitty 
detail for every business transaction. 

If we roll back the rates for savings 
institutions, as proposed in the Patman 
bill, to 44% percent, where will the sav- 
ings go? They will find their way to the 
Place where they can get the highest 
yield. We should not fool ourselves and 
believe they will not follow the highest 
interest rate. If we say the banks and 
savings and loan associations cannot pay 
more than 414 percent, nobody is going 
to put his money in there, when he can 
get 5 or 5% percent some other place. 
The money will go into the stock market. 
It will go into municipal bonds. It will 
go into other U.S. obligations. It will 
not stay in the certificates of deposit, and 
it will not go into the savings and loan 
associations. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Parman] yesterday accused me of not 
setting any ceiling on the interest rates 
in my bill. He said, That will be ter- 
rible. Interest will go up and up and up.” 

That is not correct. We know it is not, 
because of one factor. Every State in 
this Union has a law against usury. 
This is a barrier, and a most effective 
barrier, with respect to excessive interest 
rates. 

If we should pass the Patman bill, to 
set the interest rate at 4% percent, we 
will be asking for trouble. I will tell 
how we will ask for trouble. When peo- 
ple complain to Federal Government offi- 
cials in the administrative branch about 
anything of an inflationary nature, or 
on interest rates, they will say, “If Con- 
gress had not interfered by this crazy 
inflexible fixing of rates, then we could 
have done something about it.” They 
will put every bit of the blame on me 
and other Members for passing an inflex- 
ible interest rate proposal. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Texas, just for a minute. 

Mr. WRIGHT. The gentleman would 
agree, would he not, that we in the Con- 
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gress want to lower the present level of 
interest rates? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is no question 
about that. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is there any clear di- 
rective in the substitute as offered by the 
gentleman which would give to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the direction to lower 
interest rates? 

Mr. STEPHENS. No, there is not. In 
the interest of time, let me say, however, 
that an amendment will be offered by the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY]. I 
will agree to it. It purports to do—and I 
believe does—what the gentleman is talk- 
ing about. 

If the gentleman will permit me to 
conclude, I believe he will find that will 
be in the Recorp and in the bill when the 
matter is opened up. 

I repeat, for emphasis, what I said 
yesterday in conclusion. We are debat- 
ing fixing interest rates on savings only, 
not on what it costs for anybody to 
borrow money. We will be taking the 
first step to destroy the independence of 
the Federal Reserve Board. If we fix 
rates and if we bring the approval of 
interest charges into the hands of the 
President, we will be destroying this in- 
dependence. 

We also, if we set these rates, go 
against the advice of the responsible 
agencies, These agencies have the power 
and the duty and the staff and the time 
and the expert knowledge to give us 
advice. We do not have that time and 
advice available to us. The expert testi- 
mony and expert advice on our own is 
not available. I am not qualified and I 
do not feel myself qualified to set interest 
rates on a basis as the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. ParMAN] has said. I do not 
think, from talking to you Members of 
the House, that you feel qualified to 
set an inflexible interest rate. How- 
ever, the people who are qualified and 
whom we have empowered to find out 
whether this is advisable or not say to 
us, “Do not set an inflexible interest 
rate.” It is perfectly silly for us to set up 
these agencies to advise us on these prob- 
lems, to spend all of this money on them, 
and then turn around and not take their 
advice when they give it to us. 

Finally and in conclusion of my re- 
marks on my amendment, I say this: I 
did not come to the Congress for the 
purpose of destroying the Federal Re- 
serve Board and I will not be a party to 
what I think will do that very thing. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. PATMAN. Regulation Q, as the 
gentleman knows, is the regulation used 
by the Federal Reserve Board to fix in- 
terest on certificates of deposit and on 
time and savings deposits. They fixed 
that rate last December, raising it from 
4 to 5% percent, which is a 3744-percent 
increase. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Georgia has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS] may pro- 
ceed for 2 additional minutes. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Let me ask you this 
further: If I understand this and if a 
reading of the language means any- 
thing, then section 4 of your bill says 
that any regulation prescribed by the 
Board of Governors or the affected na- 
tional banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the FDIC affecting the non- 
member banks which is now in effect will 
continue in effect. That means regula- 
tion Q. But until and unless the order 
is modified or rescinded. If I can inter- 
pret this properly, that means they can 
take the lid off regulation Q and if they 
want to make the rate 10 percent the 
day after this bill passes, it will be all 
right to do it because the law says so. 
How does the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. STEPHENS] explain that? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I 
will not try to explain it. I am not sure 
that I understand exactly the full rami- 
fications of the language which is re- 
quested by this agency. That is the rea- 
son we have them to advise us on it. 

Mr. PATMAN. I know, but your bill 
says that the Fed can modify or rescind 
any order now existing. That is what 
your amendment does. If the Fed raises 
rates and if the President pleads with 
them not to do it because it will interfere 
with our country’s economy and with 
our fiscal affairs and with everything 
else, then who will prevail? Will the 
President prevail or will the Federal Re- 
serve Board prevail? 

Mr. STEPHENS. The Federal Re- 
serve Board will prevail. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is what I in- 
tend. 

Mr. PATMAN. In other words, on 
any rate the Fed can take the limit off 
here. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I intend for the 
Federal Reserve Board to have flexi- 
bility. 

Mr. PATMAN. There is one thing 
which will bring economic stability to 
this country very quickly. That is if 
Congress will express itself as being 
against high interest rates and say we 
are determined not to go higher on them. 
Even that, as bad as it is, will be some 
consolation to the markets of the Nation. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We did that in the 
resolution in the committee, which you 
criticized yesterday. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS] may pro- 
ceed for 5 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. WELTNER. I would like to ask 
my colleague, laying aside some of the 
more technical language in the substitute 
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he has offered and placing aside for the 
moment a minute comparison between 
all portions of the bill H.R. 14026 with 
the exception of section 1, is it not true 
that the issue in adopting or rejecting 
the gentleman’s substitute is whether or 
not we are going to have a test by the 
Congress to legislate a percentage in- 
terest rate for one set of financial in- 
stitutions in this country? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct. 

Mr. WELTNER. That is the basic 
issue which is here involved, is it not? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the main 
issue involved so far as the battle on this 
bill is concerned. The war, however, is 
whether or not you are going to destroy 
the Federal Reserve, and this could be 
the first step. I would hate to lose this 
battle, though, because I think it could 
be the one that makes us lose the war 
to keep the independence of the Federal 
Reserve. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, if a 
Member believes that the proper scope 
of the Congress in dealing with matters 
such as this is to provide regulatory 
agencies to implement monetary policy 
and to provide equality of competitive 
ability among competing financial in- 
stitutions, then that Member would be 
well advised to vote against any measure 
which would by legislative enactment 
depress interest rates that could be of- 
fered by one single financial institution, 
and leave without any restraint interest 
rates on other competing financial 
institutions? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is exactly 
what would happen in the Patman bill. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, if a Mem- 
ber voted accordingly, not only would 
he be well advised to vote for the sub- 
stitute, because the substitute would con- 
stitute in no way a savings of interest 
rates for other savings and loan institu- 
tions? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is right. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman from North Carolina. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Geor- 
gia this question: 

As I understand it, under the Patman 
bill, the interest rate would be set by the 
bank and paid to the depositor? 

Mr. STEPHENS. For savings; yes, on 
a savings account. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, is there 
anything in that bill that would set the 
interest rate that the citizen or the con- 
sumer would be charged by the bank? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Not a thing; not a 
single attempt is made to limit the in- 
terest rates by statute on the borrowing 
of money. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Chairman, 
with reference to the 412-percent interest 
rate, would it be plausible to say that 
the bank would have to charge a citizen 
on a loan considerably more than the 
4% percent? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is right. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from 3 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like the gentleman from Georgia to re- 
spond to the question asked by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency with reference to section 4. 

Mr. Chairman, that section, if I read 
it correctly, adds nothing to the powers 
of the Federal Reserve Board or to the 
powers of the FDIC. It simply restates 
existing authority. The only addition to 
the powers—and that is in relation to 
regulation—the only addition to the au- 
thority is in the first section which gives 
the authority to vary the ceiling, based 
upon the situation involved; is that 
correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. It does not set a 
specific interest rate; that is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, the section 
in no way adds to the authority of the 
Federal Reserve Board or to the au- 
thority of the FDIC? I believe that is 
correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. -I believe that is 
correct. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I am glad to yield 
to the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is not the point 
I brought up. The point I brought up 
is that I am afraid the Federal Reserve 
is getting ready to raise the 542-percent 
rate. It is being said in the financial 
papers, and by economists and others 
and writing columnists, Get ready for 
it,” for the reason that the rate now on 
these 542-percent certificates of deposit 
is really 534 percent in the open market 
where they are sold. In other words, 
they have got to be sold on the basis of 
5% percent. The Stephens bill says that 
you can take off even the limitation of 
regulation Q. Heretofore it has been 
different. 

So I cannot understand that, because 
you are leaving it wide open for any 
interest rate—to higher and higher in- 
terest rates—it is up, up all the time. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, this 
up, up, up position has to come down, 
down, down when it hits usury rates, if 
it gets up that high. As to our respon- 
sible monetary policy agencies—I have 
enough faith in them to believe that they 
are not going to let that happen. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, I know 
that the gentleman is a knowledgeable 
and studious member of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. I wonder if 
there was testimony taken before the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
with respect to section 410 of the so- 
called Patman bill which gives, for the 
first time in history, the right to the Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Board to set in- 
terest rates of every savings and loan as- 
sociation in America. 

We know that the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board has the authority to set the 
interest rates on those Federal savings 
and loan associations, but I wonder if it 
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is recognized by the Members of this body 
that the Patman bill would, for the first 
time in history, give the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board the right to set the 
maximum interest rates to be charged by 
every savings and loan association in 
America? 

Mr. STEPHENS. You mean whether 
they would be Federal or State? 

Mr. LENNON. Federal or State. Is 
that not a fact under the Patman bill? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe that is cor- 


rect. 

Mr. LENNON. I can read it to you, if 
there is any doubt about it. 

I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether in the hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency it de- 
veloped as to how much interest could be 
charged by the Federal savings and loan 
associations on their deposits? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There has been dis- 
cussion on that—yes—in committee. 

Mr. LENNON. I think it would be 
interesting to the Members of the House 
to know that on January 1 of this year, 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board au- 
thorized the Federal savings and loan 
associations to pay 5 percent on mini- 
mum deposits of $2,500, which amount 
must be retained by that Federal savings 
and loan association for a period of 12 
months. Then on July 1, 1966, just a 
little over 2 months ago, the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board authorized the 
Federal savings and loan associations to 
pay 5 percent on minimums of $1,000. 

The thing that concerns me is the dis- 
crimination between the banking insti- 
tutions and the savings and loan institu- 
tions. The thing that concerns me is 
that for the first time in history, we are 
giving the Federal Government, or agen- 
cies of the Federal Government, the con- 
trol over hundreds of thousands of inde- 
pendent savings and loan institutions of 
this country. I do not believe that the 
independent savings and loan institu- 
tions know that this is in the bill. 

Now I am not a defender of the bank- 
ers. What little savings I have are in 
savings and loan institutions. But it does 
concern me—as it must concern every 
Member of this House—that we are es- 
tablishing a precedent here—if we do 
pass the Patman bill—of setting our- 
selves up as the authority to determine 
the fiscal affairs of this country and to 
unilaterally set these interest rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the ladies and 
gentlemen of this House would go back, if 
they would, and as I attempted to do last 
evening and early this morning, and try 
to learn the biographical history of the 
members of the Federal Reserve Board, 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation, and the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board. They are experts. ‘They 
devote their full time to the determina- 
tion on how we should move. 

I believe that we will regret it as long 
as we live if we attempt to arbitrarily set 
the rate of interest on any type of de- 
posits even for a temporary period of 
time until August of 1967. 

Four months from now we may be 
called upon to set the interest rate in our 
savings and loan institutions in our own 
States, because the Patman bill would 
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give authority for the first time in his- 
tory to the Home Loan Bank Board to 
set the interest rates in our independ- 
ently State-owned and operated savings 
and loan institutions. 

I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.STEPHENS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. REUSS. In answer to the ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, I would ask the gentle- 
man from Georgia, Is it not a fact that 
there were extensive hearings before the 
Banking and Currency Committee on the 
question of whether the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board should have power to 
regulate interest payments on deposits of 
savings and loan associations? 

Mr. STEPHENS. We did have exten- 
sive hearings. We had 15 days of hear- 
ings on everything concerned with my 
bill, and with the Patman bill, and on 
everything concerned with savings and 
time deposits. 

Mr. REUSS. Is it not a fact, further- 
more, that the so-called Patman bill 
would merely give for a term; namely, 
until August 1967—approximately 1 
year—this power to the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board to regulate interest 
payments by savings and loan associa- 
tions, whereas the Stephens bill would 
give it in perpetuity? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct. I 
have already announced that I would 
accept an amendment to limit my pro- 
posal to 1 year. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. YOUNGER. I thank the gentle- 
man. I wish to remind the House that 
the Chairman has said that if we used 
restraint and kept a quorum here we 
could finish in 3 hours. I am wondering 
if the Chairman will furnish the leader- 
ship for the restraint. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in support of the amendment. 

I would like to congratulate our dis- 
tinguished colleague from Georgia for 
the fine explanation he has given his 
amendment to the substitute. I hope the 
House will fully support it after it is 
amended in accordance with the way 
that he has agreed to amend it, and in 
the way that I believe we on the minority 
side feel it should be amended. 

The gentleman from Ohio IMr. 
AsHuiry] will have an amendment that 
we will support, and I will offer an 
amendment to limit the effect of the 
Stephens amendment to 1 year. This 
would apply across the board. 

Mr. Chairman, this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post carried an editorial on the 
issue before the House this afternoon. 
While opposing vehemently the Patman 
bill the Post also criticized the Stephens 
bill as giving too much additional dis- 
cretionary power to the Federal Reserve 
Board and other bank regulatory agen- 
cies in coping with the problem of in- 
creased interest rates. 
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In large measure, the Post based its 
criticism of additional discretionary 
powers on its contention that, and I quote 
from the editorial: 

Federal Reserve policies have restricted the 
growth of the money stock. 


This is the key assertion of the Wash- 
ington Post editorial and it is in complete 
disagreement with the facts. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Federal Reserve has been 
criticized by leading conservative and 
liberal economists for having pumped 
too much money into the economy dur- 
ing the past few months—that by doing 
so the Federal Reserve has added to in- 
flationary pressures in its effort to sus- 
tain rapid economic growth. 

Contrary to the Post editorial, during 
the first 6 months of 1966 the total 
growth in money supply has been $3.7 
billion. It has grown from $167.4 billion 
in December 1965 to $171.1 billion in June 
of this year. This amounts to an annual 
growth in the money supply of about 4 
percent—a figure that is higher than our 
percentage growth in productivity. 
Where the Post may have been misled 
is in its analysis of the July figures. In 
July total money supply declined from 
$171.1 billion in June to $169.5 billion— 
a dropoff of $1.6 billion. But this drop- 
off in July was not as a result of Fed- 
eral Reserve action. Rather most mon- 
etary experts attribute this to the ac- 
celerated corporate tax payments called 
for in the 1966 tax bill. These acceler- 
ated corporate tax payments amounted 
to $2.7 billion over what they would have 
otherwise been, and this shifted $2.7 
billion from private to Treasury de- 
posits—Treasury deposits do not count as 
being part of the total money supply. 
Therefore if there has been any slow- 
down in total money supply growth, it is 
as a result of administration and con- 
gressional action in passing the tax bill of 
1966 and should not be attributed to any 
significant shift on the part of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Because the Federal Reserve Board has 
permitted a rapid growth in total money 
supply throughout the current period and 
because every member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board has publicly pledged to 
maintain rapid economic growth, I am 
sure the Board and the other bank regu- 
latory agencies can and should be en- 
trusted with additional discretionary 
powers over certain types of time de- 
posits, as called for in the Stephens 
substitute. 

I urge support of the Stephens amend- 
ment. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
Stephens bill and in opposition to the 
Patman bill. It seems to me, Mr. Chair- 
man, that very few bills have come to the 
floor with a greater fog of fallacies grow- 
ing around them than this bill H.R. 
14026. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to study these fallacies with 
you one by one. 

Fallacy No. 1: It is said that this bill 
is a low interest rate bill. It is true, 
it does set a 444-percent ceiling, but we 
should recognize, Mr. Chairman, that we 
have often seen ceilings become floors, 
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and in future years we may find we have 
voted for the High Interest Rate Act of 
1966. 

The gentleman from Ohio will offer 
today an amendment to the Stephens 
bill which makes it clear Congress favors 
4½ percent and lower interest rates, so 
that this situation could never happen. 

Fallacy No. 2: An illusion has been 
created that this bill will control the 
amount of interest which banks can 
charge borrowers. It does nothing of the 
kind. It only limits the amounts that 
banks can pay to their depositors. 

Fallacy No. 3: An illusion has been 
created that even if this bill does not 
limit the amount which borrowers must 
pay, it will have that effect. The fallacy 
is that it will have exactly the opposite 
effect. When the people who hold the 
$34 billion of certificates of deposit learn 
that they can get better returns on 
their savings by withdrawing them from 
the banks and investing them in cor- 
porate bonds and tax free municipal 
bonds or U.S. Government bonds, they 
are going to do so. The banks will have 
fewer funds to lend. Money will become 
tighter. The law of supply and demand 
will operate and the banks can and will 
charge even higher interest rates to bor- 
rowers. The ultimate irony is that the 
Patman bill is a high-interest-rate, tight- 
money bill. 

Fallacy No. 4: The illusion has been 
created that this legislation would be 
good for the economy. Actually the en- 
actment of this legislation could be dis- 
astrous. As more and more of the $34 
billion of certificates of deposit are with- 
drawn from the banks, a time could be 
reached when there would be a doubt 
about whether banks could pay off de- 
posits. We could by our action today set 
off the greatest money panic in the his- 
tory of this Nation. 

What is the basic fallacy of this bill 
and what is the true situation? 

The basic fallacy of the bill H.R. 14026 
is that we are being asked to use a meat- 
— technique to solve a very delicate situ- 
ation. 

We are being put in the situation of a 
surgeon who is given a hatchet and told 
to remove a man’s appendix. The ap- 
pendix may be removed, but the patient 
is going to die. 

It is possible that 4% percent may be 
the right figure today, rather than 4.55 
percent or 4.70 percent, or 4.85 percent, 
but we can be sure that in 3 weeks or 
3 months from now conditions will be 
different. Even if we pick the right rate 
today, it will be wrong then. Even if 
the 4% percent rate were the right rate 
today, we should not take this action in 
one fell swoop. 

We should do what the Stephens bill 
with the Ashley amendment proposes; 
that is, to roll back the interest rates 
gradually, a step at a time, always being 
ready to reverse our action promptly if 
chaos should develop in the money 
market. 

The Stephens method is the sound 
and proper method of reducing interest 
rates. This is the bill which the Presi- 
dent of the United States and his ad- 
ministration support. 

I urge the adoption of the Stephens 
substitute. 
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Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey. 

Mr. JOELSON. The gentleman ex- 
pressed the fear that large sums of 
money would be withdrawn. The gen- 
tleman referred, I believe, to a figure of 
$34 billion. 

Would not the grandfather clause 
militate against that? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. The grandfather 
clause would reduce the danger, but it 
would not eliminate it. 

These CD’s are not rolled over. Most 
corporations invest with the thought of 
using the cash “when the rent comes 
due,” so they are not rolled over. 

I said that as more and more came 
due, the money would go out of the 
banks into the stock market and into the 
bond market. The tightening effect on 
the banks could be disastrous. 

Mr. JOELSON. Does the grandfather 
clause provide that if the money is with- 
drawn and replaced, the same 5% per- 
cent could be paid? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. No. Once with- 
drawn, it is out. 

Mr. JOELSON. In other words, the 
grandfather clause applies only to spe- 
cific deposits? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Yes, rolling over 
the same piece of paper. 

Mr. JOELSON. I believe other gen- 
tlemen have denied that. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Is it not true that 
the present CD’s, which at present stand 
around $34 billion, can be either renewed 
or transferred? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is correct. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Very well. What 
makes the gentleman say, then, that the 
present group of CD's is going to dimin- 
ish? If they are attractive now at 51 
percent on a short-term basis, on a 30- to 
90-day basis, they will continue to be at- 
tractive, I am sure. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. But some of them 
which are outstanding are not on the 
5 h -percent basis. They were issued a 
year ago at a lower rate. Now all they 
can do is go back to the lower rate. 

If a man can get 5% percent on US. 
Government securities, or 5.9 percent on 
some Government guarantee, he is not 
going back to 444 percent on CD's. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

(On request of Mr. Ho.irretp, and by 
unanimous consent, Mr. MOORHEAD was 
allowed to proceed for 2 additional min- 
utes.) 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Has the gentleman 
a breakdown of the CD's drawing 4% or 
5 percent, rather than the top rate of 
5% percent? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I do not have a 
breakdown, I say to the gentleman from 
California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Does the gentleman 
have an estimate? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. The estimate 
would be, since most of them are for 12 
months and since the interest rates were 
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lower than 5% percent, I would say, that 
more than half are below 544 percent. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I do not doubt the 
gentleman's word, but I should like to 
have some better assurance on that, be- 
cause this is a very important matter. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I will try to get 
that information. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. If the present $34 
billion in CD's is going to be rolled over 
either under extension or through trans- 
fer to other people who might find them 
attractive, then we have a frozen sit- 
uation and very little of this would go 
back in the open money market, into 
thrift institutions like mutual savings 
banks and savings and loans, which fi- 
nance the majority of the construction 
business. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I can only say to 
the gentleman that the testimony before 
our committee was that the people hold- 
ing CD's, and particularly the big ones, 
timed their purchase and their matur- 
ities so that they could use the money 
when the CD came due, and that the 
practice in the market was not to change 
hands but really to turn them in for cash 
at the bank. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Iam glad to yield 
to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. Is it not true that 
if the market is such that upon enact- 
ment of the Patman bill, a substantial 
number of CD's will stay where they are, 
then the mortgage market will not be 
helped? If, on the other hand, a sub- 
stantial amount of the CD’s come out 
of the banks, then will not the banks be 
strapped almost beyond endurance by 
having to meet a 100-percent demand 
with 6-percent reserve? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Yes. At the mini- 
mum a severe tightening of money and at 
the maximum a money panic. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOORHEAD] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tieman. 

Mr. PATMAN. The point, I am sure, 
is not overlooked by the gentleman that 
in our bill, the committee bill, it makes 
it possible for the banks to go to the re- 
discount window and get their financing 
in order to prevent any liquidity squeeze. 
Besides, our bill provides a grandfather 
clause which permits banks to roll over 
these 544 percent certificates of deposit 
from now on. In other words, there 
cannot be any liquidity squeeze in our 
bill. There just simply cannot be. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I will say to the 
gentleman in the committee and in the 
report I supported this grandfather 
clause. It does give us some protection 
from the danger inherent in H.R. 14026, 
but 1 feel it is not enough. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
Will the gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Do I understand 
from the gentleman that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHtry], is going to 
offer an amendment which provides a 
congressional direction to all of the Gov- 
ernment agencies that have some say 
about interest rates to take all possible 
steps to get those interest rates down? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. That is exactly the 
purpose of the amendment in laying 
down a policy for the agencies. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Is there any di- 
rection of this type in the Patman bill 
to all of the agencies of Government 
dealing with this problem? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. There is none. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MoorHEAD] may 
proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was very much in- 
terested in the gentleman’s statement in 
support of the amendment when he said 
that the Patman bill was a high-interest, 
tight-money bill. I said earlier that I 
was confused, and I am now confused as 
to when this change came over the gen- 
tleman from Texas, [Mr. Parman] who 
has always said that he was for low in- 
terest rates and printing press money, 
or something closely akin to it. I am 
sure the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
is correct in his statement, and I simply 
wanted to say that I am more confused 
than ever. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Let me say to the 
gentleman from Iowa that Iam sure that 
is not the intention of the gentleman 
from Texas. I meant as the money now 
in CD's comes out of the banks and goes 
into other markets that this will mean a 
tightening of the money supply which 
the bank has. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I do not know 
what his intention is, but the fact is that 
he has a bill pending before the House 
and you say that it is a high-interest rate, 
tight-money bill. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. This is my belief as 
to the result of the bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I agree with you. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. I thank the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. BROCK 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
i iam to the Stephens substi- 
ute. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Brock to the 
Stephens substitute (printed as H.R. 17255) 
to H.R. 14026: Strike section 6 in its entirety 
Pp 6, line 24, down through page 10, line 
Mr. BROCK. Gentlemen, I rise to 
offer this amendment simply because 
section 6 of the bill proposes a major 
departure from existing practice in 
banking regulations. Under this new 
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section we offer banks the opportunity 
to go into conventional mortgages in 
competition with savings and loans on 
loans up to 80 percent of equity for 30 
years. We have had absolutely no hear- 
ings on this proposal, and I believe that 
we may be opening a Pandora’s box of 
competition for savings and loans, the 
very institutions we are trying to help. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I ask the gentleman 
this question: This is the amendment 
that you and I discussed and on which I 
agreed this section should be eliminated 
if you would offer this amendment? 
This is the amendment you are offering 
to eliminate that? 

Mr. BROCK. That is correct. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I urge it be done. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman 
for supporting the amendment. 

Rather than take any more time on 
the amendment, let me just point out a 
couple of facts relating to the so-called 
Stephens substitute which may not have 
been made clear in the debate today. 
The Stephens substitute is supported by 
every fiscal and monetary agency of the 
Federal Government from the Secretary 
of the Treasury to the FDIC to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. I believe I am cor- 
rect in that, if the gentleman will 
respond. 

Mr. STEPHENS. If the gentleman 
will yield, that is correct. 

Mr. BROCK. I thank the gentleman. 

I ask for the adoption of my amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a unanimous- 
consent request? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all discussion 
close when the gentleman from Illinois 
completes his 5 minutes on this amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. On the Brock 
amendment? 

Mr. PATMAN. On the Brock amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not vigorously opposed to the Brock 
amendment. My move is a vehicle for 
obtaining 5 minutes. I would like to 
have the Members pause for a moment 
to consider just where we are in this leg- 
islative battle. 

Mr. Chairman, we have just had the 
gentleman from Georgia accept a major 
modification of his substitute. Prior to 
the gentleman from Georgia offering his 
substitute, the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey [Mr. MrnisH] obtained passage of an 
amendment, which is a very major modi- 
fication of the original Patman bill. 

So, Mr. Chairman, here we have an 
original bill which was already confus- 
ing to the Members and a substitute 
which is also confusing, and both having 
been drastically amended. 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
the wisest thing we could do this after- 
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noon is to accept all amendments that 
are offered—accept the Stephens substi- 
tute and then defeat the entire bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I only have 5 min- 
utes. So I must get to the point. 

Mr. Chairman, my point is this: that 
no one in this House really understands 
the extent of the damage we may inflict 
upon the monetary structure of our vari- 
ous communities and upon the country 
with these proposals being submitted be- 
fore us. 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the 
original Patman bill that guarantees 
that the money, acquired by higher in- 
terest rates, will flow back to savings and 
loan associations. 

Mr. Chairman, if you are going to slap 
a 4%-percent ceiling on banks, you 
ought to put a 5-percent limitation on 
savings and loans associations, since the 
spread has been one-half of 1 percent. 
You cannot do this, because the savings 
and loans in California are advertising 
all across the country at the rate of any- 
where from 5, 5%, to 6 percent, and you 
would ruin the California mortgage mar- 
ket if you placed a 5-percent limitation 
on savings and loan dividends. 

And, Mr. Chairman, there is no guar- 
antee that the Government will pull out 
of the money market. There is no guar- 
antee that the stock market will not draw 
much more of this money. All you are 
doing is adding a disturbance to a pres- 
ently difficult situation. 

Mr. Chairman, I really do not think 
that any of the titles given these bills 
are appropriate. I do not think an- 
swers can be proscribed here. 

Mr. Chairman, it was not until last 
night while I was reading a bedtime 
story to my little daughter that I could 
properly describe our situation. I was 
reading to her the story of the Dutch boy 
who plugged up the hole in the dike with 
his finger. She asked, “Daddy, what 
happens if other holes form and water 
pours in at other places? Where will 
he get enough fingers?” 

Mr. Chairman, that is exactly what we 
are doing with this legislation. 

Mr, Chairman, we are trying to plug 
up one little hole in the completely dis- 
torted money market. We have no guar- 
antee that we will not create new holes, 
new damage, and new problems, 

Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that 
the wisest thing for us to do would be to 
lay to rest for the time being whatever 
bill which finally comes before us, until 
the astute Committee on Banking and 
Currency has studied the money market 
in the quiet, peaceful interlude after the 
election. Then, perhaps, we will have 
an element of practicality with which to 
work when we come back in January. 

Mr. Chairman, I served on the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for a 
period of 4 years before I went to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. I believe 
that there is more indecision and confu- 
sion in the Committee on Banking and 
Currency than there is in the field of 
foreign affairs, and if you could confuse 
issues more than we generally confuse 
our foreign policy, you are really going 
someplace. 
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So I suggest that the only practical 
course of action this afternoon is to ac- 
cept all amendments, accept the substi- 
tute and then defeat the entire package. 
Then the House will be acting in true 
wisdom on behalf of the public. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHLEY 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment to the Stephens substi- 
tute. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. AsHLEY to the 
Stephens substitute (printed as H.R. 17255) 
for H.R. 14026: Immediately after the enact- 
ing clause, insert: 

“SECTION 1. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the Board of Directors of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, and 
the Federal Home Loan Bank Board, in im- 
plementation of their respective powers 
under existing law and this Act, shall take 
action to bring about the reduction of in- 
terest rates to the maximum extent feasible 
in the light of prevailing money market and 
general economic conditions.” 

And redesignate the succeeding sections 
accordingly. 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I think 
the amendment is self-evident and it 
will be necessary for me to take but a 
moment or two in explanation. 

Mr. Chairman, I do think that our 
attention, the attention of this body and 
of the Congress, should be directed to the 
broad spectrum of interest rates and to 
the underlying forces which have caused 
them to reach their present high levels. 
It seems to me that all agencies of the 
Government, whether concerned with 
monetary or fiscal policy, should be di- 
rected to mobilize their resources in a 
combined effort to alleviate the high in- 
terest rate conditions that now face us. 

In my opinion, Mr. Chairman, a con- 
gressional directive to this effect is very 
much in the public interest. Accord- 
ingly, I have proposed this amendment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I will be happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise to agree with the amendment that 
is being offered. It is a statement of the 
serious purpose that all of us have. I 
think that this is a fine amendment that 
is introduced to the whole plan of my 
substitute. We want to do something. 
I ask that it be added to the bill. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I appreciate the sup- 
port of the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to ask one fundamental question on 
this bill. Is it not true that money al- 
ways gravitates to the place where the 
highest amount of interest is paid? 
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Mr. ASHLEY. I would say to the gen- 
tleman that that certainly is true ex- 
cept under conditions where the economy 
is controlled. 

Mr. CELLER., But in situations where 
the economy is not controlled? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Precisely. If we have 
the free operation of the marketplace, 
money is going to gravitate as the gen- 
tleman suggests. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
had a little personal experience in this. 
I am an attorney. I represent a num- 
ber of estates in New York. We have 
had certificates of deposit in these es- 
tates. We have liquidated them out in 
order to get larger rates of interest. We 
have drawn them out of the banks and 
put them in bonds which are yielding 
now almost 6 to 6% percent. 

Would you say that this is the com- 
mon practice—where you have certifi- 
cates of deposit and more attractive rates 
can be secured than would be offered 
under this bill; namely, 4% percent or 
5% percent—that the certificates of de- 
posit would be redeemed and the money 
transferred to other sources of invest- 
ment? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I do not think there is 
any question about it. I could not agree 
more completely with the gentleman. 

Mr. CELLER. Is it your opinion also 
that if the Congress limits the rate of 
interest to 4% percent that there is the 
danger that money will be sent abroad 
to, say, Swiss banks and other banks 
where higher rates of interest can be 
secured? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I would agree with 
that and I would add this, that the 
Treasury has expressed very grave con- 
cern with the balance-of-payments im- 
plications involved in the Patman pro- 
posal. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you not think that 
in an economy such as ours the interest 
rate should be more or less flexible, re- 
sponding to the changing conditions in 
the economy and that Congress should 
not by statute fix rates? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I think the gentleman 
is absolutely correct. I would suggest 
the only alternative to flexibility is regu- 
lation, controlled rigidly, and that we 
undertake this course of action at our 
peril. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you mean by that 
an entity like the Federal Reserve should 
more or less control the interest with the 
advice, consent, and recommendations 
of the White House? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Yes; they have been 
doing it now since 1914. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you not think it 
should be continued in that way? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I most certainly do. 

Mr. CELLER. Do you think that Con- 
gress should not, therefore, devise an 
inflexible interest situation as is involved 
in this bill? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I would agree with the 
gentleman, and I would add this, if I 
might, that I agree with those who have 
pointed out that this really is a direct 
attack on the independence of our Fed- 
eral Reserve System, and I do not really 
think that the chairman of our commit- 
tee, who is an honest man, would deny 
that he has been very much against the 
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independence of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. He has sought by every means pos- 
sible to undermine that independence. 

Mr. CELLER. Would not the remedy 
then be to invade the Federal Reserve 
System and change the Federal Reserve 
System rather than go about the diffi- 
culty in a fragmentary way? 

Mr. ASHLEY. Exactly. I do think 
that we all understand that a frontal 
assault on the Federal Reserve System 
would be one which would be difficult to 
mount. Having failed in the frontal as- 
sault, I feel that the enemies of the Fed- 
on Reserve now seek the collateral at- 

ack. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. WELTNER. I thank the gentle- 
man for yielding. 

I wish to commend him for offering 
this amendment. I certainly intend to 
support it. It deserves the support of 
the Congress. This is the way the Con- 
gress should discharge its responsibilities. 
We should assure that the regulatory 
agencies are empowered by the imple- 
mentation of monetary policy to bring 
about a stable and, hopefully, low-inter- 
est rates. I think by stating the sense of 
the Congress in this first session and by 
refusing to implement a rigid interest 
rate for one set of institutions only, we 
discharge our responsibility. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentleman. I appreciate, 
too, his understanding that the thrust of 
the amendment goes to fiscal as well as 
monetary policy. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. I think the gentle- 
man’s amendment is a meritorious 
amendment because it moves toward 
expressing, as I understand it, a sense 
of the Congress that we should move 
within the limits of the national public 
interest, you might say, in the whole 
fiscal policy toward lower interest rates. 

The sections of the Stephens bill, sec- 
tion 2, and section 5(b), for example, 
provide for consultation between the 
Board of Governors of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the 
purpose of coordinating. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. HOLIFIELD. But it does not pro- 
vide any kind of authority, for instance, 
that one or the other or, let us say, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, for example, 
who has the overall fiscal policy of the 
United States under his responsibility 
rather than a segment of it, such as the 
Federal Reserve or the Home Loan Bank 
Board, or some other financial agency. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman has 
distinguished between monetary and 
fiscal policy. It is true that the Trea- 
sury has a responsibility with respect 
to fiscal policy. I do not believe it can 
be said that the Federal Reserve or the 
Home Loan Bank Board have responsi- 
bilities with respect to fiscal policy. 
They have a responsibility with respect 
to monetary policy. 
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Mr. HOLIFIELD. That is correct; 
but the point I am getting at is that if 
these three entities are only to mandate 
themselves and each other, there would 
still be no conclusion with a consensus 
of opinion, unless any of the three en- 
tities want to go along with the general 
consensus. 

Mr. ASHLEY. The gentleman is right. 
I would say that each of the regulatory 
agencies, such as the Home Loan Bank 
Board, the Federal Reserve and the 
FDIC and the Comptroller, has its own 
jurisdiction with respect to bank regula- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Is that not what has 
caused the trouble, with the Federal Re- 
serve going off the deep end and raising 
these rates to the point where we have 
had this tremendous flow to the CD's 
from other sources? Now we find the 
complete construction business in the 
United States grinding to a stop because 
5517 are denied funds with which to 
build. 


Mr. ASHLEY. I have to be honest and 
say I do not agree entirely with my col- 
league on the committee, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Hanna]. I do not 
believe this is the entire problem at all. 
I believe a major part of the problem 
is the fact that we have relied so exclu- 
sively upon monetary policy rather than 
a mix of monetary and fiscal policy to 
dampen an overhot economy. This is the 
essence really. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. I agree with the 
gentleman on that, and I am going to 
support his amendment, but I am con- 
cerned with the lack of a formula here 
to prescribe an action to prevent the rise 
in interest rates by these different 
entities. 

Mr. ASHLEY. We have only gone so 
far as to call on the consultative mech- 
anism, and we have gone no further. 
The gentleman is quite right in pointing 
that out. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the necessary number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I listened carefully to 
the colloquy a few minutes ago between 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CELLER], and the gentleman from Ohio 
Mr. AsHtEy]. To save my soul, I can- 
not understand why we have any legisla- 
tion before us here and now on this 
subject. They are in agreement that in- 
terest rates should be competitive and 
find their own level. 

There are any number of Members of 
the House who only a few days ago voted 
for a 244-percent interest rate on loans 
to foreign countries. How is it proposed 
to square that vote with a bill here today 
to fix a statutory interest rate of 4% per- 
cent for the people of this country? 

But the point I want to make is that, 
in the light of the colloquy that just took 
place, is what in the world are we doing 
with this can of worms before us this 
afternoon? 

Why not leave it as it is and do that 
which has to be done in order to stop 
inflation and higher interest rates; stop 
spending so much money? As the 
gentleman from California [Mr. Hanna], 
said, the Federal Government is the big- 
gest single factor in the money market 
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today. The only way we can reduce that 
factor is for the Federal Government to 
stop spending so much money, and 
thereby reduce its terrific demands upon 
the available money. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, in 
our committee, in answer to this ques- 
tion in June, I pointed out the same ques- 
tion. I said that these agencies have the 
power to correct this. I said, do not put 
us into the fire. 

I have introduced my substitute bill 
because the agencies said I was wrong 
when I introduced that resolution in the 
committee, that they did not have suffi- 
cient strength and power to do these 
things. That is my purpose, to give them 
the power. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Georgia’s bill leaves the situation just 
about where it is today. Is that not cor- 
rect? If the gentleman wants to make 
a full and frank confession, I would be 
glad to yield for that purpose. His bill 
does not change much of anything, so 
why not just pass a sense resolution next 
week, and forget about these bills here 
today? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; I gladly yield to the 
gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. As a said, that is 
exactly what I did, and that is why I 
have offered these changes to the reserve 
requirements, that they may be higher, 
to give a flexibility to the Federal Re- 
serve so that it can change these rates. 
There are actually changes in this bill 
that they asked for in response to exactly 
the same words I used, which the gentle- 
man here has said. That is my purpose. 

Mr. GROSS. As I said, the best thing 
we could do here this afternoon with the 
Patman bill is to support a straight mo- 
tion to recommit and then do that which 
is responsibile and perfectly obvious— 
stop spending so much money if we are 
going to halt inflation and the pressures 
upon the money market, all of which are 
forcing high interest rates on the Amer- 
ican people. I do not want high interest 
rates, but I know that the Patman bill 
will not cure the situation. It may ag- 
gravate it. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment and 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Ohio, I know, is very sincere in his ef- 
forts to amend this bill so as to give the 
Federal Reserve, the FDIC, and other 
agencies instructions, we will say, to this 
extent: 

In implementation of their respective pow- 
ers under existing law and this Act, shall 
take action to bring about the reduction of 
interest rates to the maximum extent feas- 


ible in the light of the prevailing money 
market and general economic conditions. 


Of course, that leaves it entirely up to 
those who have made these rates diffi- 
cult and very high. All they have to say 
is, “Well, the economic conditions do not 
lend themselves to lowering rates just 
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now,” or make any excuse they want to, 
because their judgment will prevail. 
There is to be no appeal from their judg- 
ment at all. 

On the other hand, there are two very 
meaningful provisions in this bill, the 
committee bill. 

No. 1 is, we want lower rates. We put 
in 414 percent as the goal, but we also 
have a protection against any liquidity 
squeeze in two different ways. One is the 
grandfather clause, the other is the re- 
discount window of the Federal Reserve. 
It will not be possible for banks to get 
into a liquidity squeeze by reason of this 
lower rate. It just will not be possible. 

There is another thing we have in our 
bill, which is that the rates will not go 
up above 5% percent during the exist- 
ence of the legislation; that is, during 
the next year. This bill is just to be for 
1 year. Now, the Stephens bill does not 
have that in it. 

That is what we are really fearful of. 
The people are scared to death. The 
stock market has been going down tre- 
mendously almost every day for months. 
People are losing their life’s savings. 

Whether we agree with the stock mar- 
ket operation or not, it is legal and legiti- 
mate, and people have a right to put their 
money in it, if they want to, and they 
have done so. Some have put all their 
money in it. Is it right for us to sit idly 
by and see not only the stock market go 
down but also the investments of other 
people in bonds of different kinds dimin- 
ish, to see the savings diminish and go 
away, absolutely be destroyed, and do 
nothing to protect them? 

If we do not do anything else other 
than put in the 5'2-percent limit, that 
they cannot possibly go any higher, that 
will be high enough—and I would hate to 
vote for 54 percent, but if we vote for 
that and say, “It has got to stop here dur- 
ing the next year; it cannot go higher 
than 5% percent,” that will be a consola- 
tion to a lot of people in this country, 
that the rates will not go higher than 54 
percent. 

That is what people are fearful of. 
That is what is destroying the markets. 
That is what is causing the people con- 
cern. They are fearful that these rates 
will go on climbing up and up and up, 
just like the newspapers say, that we 
ought to expect even further increases 
in interest rates. 

This language, my friends, is not offer- 
ing the people much. It is not offering 
them anything, I will say, in comparison 
to the real need for some definite action 
of this Congress to let the people know 
that we are their friends, that we are 
concerned about their welfare. We are 
concerned about these high interest 
rates, and we want to do something defi- 
nite and decisive that will put an end to 
these extraordinarily high, extortionate 
interest rates. 

When we put 444 percent in there, that 
is a half a percent below what they have 
been talking about, what the minority 
Members want. They want 5 percent. 

Do Members know the difference be- 
tween 4% and 5 percent on our debt? 
Our debt is $1.3 trillion. If we raise the 
interest 1 percent, that means $13 billion 
a year. 
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If you have one-half a percent in there 
that you do not have to have, that is 
$6.5 billion a year. ‘Should you make 
people pay that additional money, or 
should we be privileged to use that money 
to liquidate these slums and clean them 
up and to put good housing into city 
ghettoes and to do all of the many things 
that will improve the living conditions 
for the people? What we are doing here 
is allowing the people, those who live off 
of interest income, to get an extortionate 
rate of interest. That is not right and 
we should not have it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? f 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. ASHLEY. Will the gentleman 
from Texas agree that there are limits 
to the capacity of our national econ- 
omy? 

Mr. PATMAN. Certainly there are. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Would the gentleman 
agree further that at a time when we 
are spending nearly $2 billion 

Mr. PATMAN. Ask me a question, 
because we do not have too much time. 
You have made your speech. You have 
had your time. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Does the gentleman 
agree at a time when we are spending 
$2 billion a month to fight a war in 
Vietnam and at a time when we are 
spending on our peacetime civilian econ- 
omy nearly $50 billion, that under these 
circumstances there are generated enor- 
mous money pressures? 

Mr. PATMAN. Why, certainly there 
are. Let me elaborate on what you said 
about the war costs. Remember this 
3742-percent increase was put on last 
December at the very time when we were 
expanding the war in Vietnam. 

Mr. ASHLEY. How does the gentle- 
man 

Mr. PATMAN. Wait a minute. I 
have not yielded now. 

Mr. ASHLEY. How does the gentle- 
man—— 

Mr. PATMAN. I am not yielding right 
now. Just take your seat there for just 
1 minute and I will elaborate on this for 
just a minute and then we will be all 
right. 

I am now saying that the lenders 
agreed we are going to have a big war 
and there will be all kinds of contracts 
and there will be a lot of money to be 
borrowed and that we are going to get 
a lot of money in interest. They say 
let us get ours while the getting is good. 
Let us raise the interest rate 37% per- 
cent. That is exactly what they did. It 
was a terrible thing to do. Let us give 
the people some assurance that we are 
opposed to these high interest rates and 
want to roll them back. They rolled 
them up a percent and a half, and we 
want to roll back one of those percents. 
That is all there is to it. Not clear back 
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but just two-thirds of the way back. 
That is all. We are putting a provision 
in our bill that you cannot raise this 
rate any more above 5% percent. That 
is the greatest assurance we can give to 
the American people that we are con- 
cerned about their welfare and that we 
are disturbed about it and that we are 
not going to permit these monetary au- 
thorities to let the interest rates just 
go clear out of sight. That is, for the 
coming year it will be 54% percent and 
no more. That is what our bill says. 

Now, the Stephens bill does not have 
any limit at all except that the sky is 
the limit and they can go higher and 
higher and they can even repeal the pro- 
grams they have on money right now. 
Regulation Q, which makes it 5% per- 
cent, for instance. They have the right 
under the Stephens bill to abolish regu- 
lation Q. There is no question about 
that. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Chairman, what 
is the legal rate of interest in the great 
State of Texas? 

Mr. PATMAN. It is 6 percent. That 
is the rate, unless there is some rate 
agreed upon, which could be as high as 
10 percent. 

Mr. LENNON. The legal rate of in- 
terest; then, in Texas is 10 percent. Is 
that not right? 

Mr, PATMAN. It is possible by con- 
tract. 

Mr. LENNON. By contract? 

Mr. PATMAN. Les. 

Mr. LENNON. The legal rate of in- 
terest varies in practically every State 
of the Union from 6 percent on up by 
contract to 14 percent, as it is in one of 
the northeastern States. 

Mr. PATMAN. Where that comes in. 
my dear friend, is in most States the 
usury laws do not apply to corporations 
and if interest rates go up high and you 
go into a bank to get a loan, they will 
say, We cannot loan it to you because 
we are restricted to 10 percent, but we 
will incorporate you. We have lawyers 
here who will do it in a very few minutes, 
and you as a corporation can come back 
and we can do business with you because 
we can charge you 15 or 20 percent.” 
Now, that is what is going on all around 
the country now. 

Mr. LENNON. I wonder if the chair- 
man will not agree that the basic prob- 
lem is not the rate of interest that can 
be paid by a financial institution, but in 
trying to find some way to hold down the 
interest rate people have to pay when 
they want to build a home. 

Mr. PATMAN. Well, now, just a min- 
ute. I cannot yield any more. 

Mr. Chairman, we have reached the 
point where we cannot stand this any 
more. We have got to stop these high 
interest rates. Do you want something? 
That does not mean a thing on earth. 
It is just as weak as stump water—just 
as weak as stump water. There is no 
strength in it at all. 

Mr. Chairman, just last December they 
raised the rates to the extent of 37.5 per- 
cent. This was just last December. 
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Mr. Chairman, we want to express the 
hope that they ought to take another 
look at this. They ought to look at it, 
and if and when economic conditions will 
allow, we want you to consider lowering 
these rates. 

Mr. Chairman, that is doing nothing 
to them. They cannot be raised except 
by your vote. That is the only way in 
which they can be raised. 

Mr. Chairman, they do not go before 
the people for their votes: They are un- 
elected people, they are unelected. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the members of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union to vote down the 
Ashley amendment and the Stephens 
amendment. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite numbers of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, the question of the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
Lennon] has intrigued me. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the problem 
facing America is not only the problem 
of how much interest our friends in the 
savings institutions and banks can pay 
to investors, but also how much they can 
charge us when we borrow the money. 

Mr. Chairman, it would seem to me 
that the chief problem facing America 
today in this matter is the high interest 
rates that the individual borrowers have 
to pay. That seems to me to be the 
critical problem. 

Now, let me say that Iam an honorary 
bank director, Mr. Chairman. I want 
to emphasize the fact that there is no 
conflict of interest. It is purely honor- 
ary. It is the Bank of Hawthorne. Our 
total deposits are $2 million. I am only 
an honorary director. Let me emphasize 
that again. 

At home we used to have a Methodist 
preacher who would talk about a rich 
man and he would say that a rich man 
could write a check in five figures. 

Well, Mr. Chairman, if all of my as- 
sets in the bank and all of my assets in 
the savings and loan institutions, were 
liquefied, they would add up to less than 
five figures. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I am not talking as 
a wealthy man. The important ques- 
tion is how much interest is the average 
American citizen paying today—not only 
how much interest the institutions can 
pay a man on his deposits. 

When I was a member of the Florida 
State Legislature some years ago, there 
was a gentleman who was learned in a 
way. His English was not too proper. 
He would often ask about an amend- 
ment Mr. Speaker, just what do the 
amendment do?“ I want to find out 
what the proposed amendment does. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to ask some 
questions of the gentleman from Ohio 
and the gentleman from Texas. I should 
like to propose this question to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio: r 

Is it my understanding that your 
amendment says specifically that we are 
interested in trying to do something 
about holding down the amount of in- 
terest which the average American has 
to pay in order to get a loan and we are 
calling upon specific Federal agencies to 
try to do something about it? 
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Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio. 

Mr. ASHLEY. I would say to the 
gentleman from Florida that the amend- 
ment, as offered, seeks to make it 
abundantly clear that the Congress 18 
concerned about high interest rates and 
that it wants all agencies of Government 
concerned with monetary as well as fiscal 
policy to take appropriate and broad 
steps designed to bring about a reduc- 
tion in the interest rates that are 
charged to the people of this country. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Now, I think the 
answer of the gentleman from Ohio, it 
seems to me, makes some sense. 

You know, Mr. Chairman, some time 
ago I had an experience that, frankly, I 
do not understand. I wanted to get, as 
T recall, a $3,000 loan with which to im- 
prove my modest home. 

This loan was insured by the Federal 
Government—by the FHA, as I remem- 
ber. This was several years ago in order 
to borrow the $3,000 from a good friend— 
and I am not complaining particularly 
about it—I had to give certain points. 

Let me ask the gentleman from Texas, 
if I may, has his great committee looked 
into the possibility of why when a mort- 
gage is insured by the Federal Govern- 
ment that a person who borrows has to 
give a discount? Has the committee 
looked into it? 

Mr. PATMAN. I think it is terrible. 
It is terrible for two reasons. It is an 
under-table transaction, usually. Even 
the amount you pay cannot be deducted 
for income tax purpose. It is wrong. 

For a number of years it was unlaw- 
ful. But in some way the laws were 
amended to make that possible and so 
that it was not illegal. 

It has been condoned, but we are try- 
ing to stop it. In our last conference re- 
port, we wrote with the approval of all 
the conferees in the Senate and all of 
the conferees in the House that the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment will have to come up with a plan 
by January 1 of next year to stop this 
point system. It is terribly bad and I 
agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MATTHEWS. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, if I might, I would like to pursue 
the question that the gentleman from 
Florida asked the gentleman from Ohio. 
The gentleman from Ohio said if his 
amendment was approved, it would be 
a warning to the various agencies of the 
Federal Government that it was the 
sense of the 3 that interest rates 
should be lowered 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 


man, ‘Task unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Florida may 
be extended for another 3 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN.. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr, GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, would the gentleman from Ohio 
tell the Committee, that if the gentle- 
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man from Florida went to one of the 
Federal agencies and wanted to borrow 
directly or otherwise the $3,000, what 
could those agencies do under your 
amendment that would achieve the re- 
sults that you are seeking? 

Mr. ASHLEY. I would point out to 
the gentleman from Michigan that my 
amendment obviously is directory in na- 
ture. It does express the sense of the 
Congress both with respect to monetary 
and fiscal policies. That is why the 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Board, the 
FDIC and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board are included, that all these agen- 
cies concerned with our economic poli- 
cies shall take such steps as are neces- 
sary to bring about lower interest rates— 
but in light of—and this must be so—the 
prevailing money market and the gen- 
eral economic conditions. What I was 
trying to develop in my colloquy with the 
chairman of the committee is simply 
this—that our economy is under enor- 
mous strain and pressure at this time. 
There are only two methods—the mone- 
tary and the fiscal method that can be 
responsive to these pressures. 

The gentleman from Texas takes the 
attitude that the Federal Reserve Bank 
has erred in discharging the responsi- 
bilities because it has restricted the 
money. 

It would seem to me that the Federal 
Reserve, as a matter of actual fact, has 
lived up to its responsibilities in this 
general area under circumstances made 
very difficult because there has been tre- 
mendous, I believe, overreliance on 
monetary policy as distinguished from 
fiscal policy. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Let me say 
to the gentleman—and I think he is en- 
tirely right—there has been too great a 
reliance, almost an exclusive reliance, by 
the Johnson administration, on mone- 
tary policy rather than on a combination 
of fiscal and monetary policy in trying 
to solve the problem of high interest 
rates. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. But I am 
asking the gentleman from Ohio if I get 
turned down as a prospective borrower, 
what good will this amendment do for 
me—how can it help me get lower in- 
terest rates? What good will it do? 

Mr. ASHLEY. There will be nothing 
for an individual to do under the cir- 
cumstances, nor for an individual lend- 
ing institution in its dealings with the 
Fed or the Home Loan Bank Board. 
This is the Congress, in my amendment, 
talking to these agencies. No reliance 
can be placed on this by the individuals. 
There is nothing mandatory in this. 

What we are saying is that as condi- 
tions permit in the marketplace and 
elsewhere—in this Congress, as a matter 
of fact—that the agencies responsible 
shall take action to reduce interest rates. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
time of the gentleman from Florida be 
extended for 1 additional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to reserve one-half minute 
m order to close my remarks. 

I yield further to the gentleman from 
Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am going to vote for the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ohio. But 
I hope that if it is adopted the agencies 
in the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment, from the President, to the Bureau 
of the Budget and to other agencies, 
commissions and bureaus, will take the 
kind of fundamental action that is 
needed in the area of fliscal responsibil- 
ity so that we can honestly have a lower- 
ing of interest rates and an effective 
attack against the problems of inflation. 

Mr. MATTHEWS. Mr. Chairman, I 
am sorry that I must decline to yield fur- 
ther, but I am delighted to have been 
the catalyst that made possible this in- 
teresting colloquy. 

In concluding my remarks, I intend to 
support the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Ohio because I think at least 
it does a little something about saying 
that we want the American people to be 
able to borrow money at modest interest 
rates. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, it is regrettable that the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency is so seriously divided on the legis- 
lation before us today, because it does 
impose upon those of us who are not 
members of the committee a tremendous 
burden in trying to understand exactly 
where equity and justice lie in this very 
important matter before the House and 
the country. 

As far as I can see—and I have been 
here for 2 days listening to debate—the 
amendment now before us in an effort to 
strengthen a substitute which does not go 
as far as the original bill. 

Mr. Chairman, in 1959, right here in 
this well, I criticized the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration for high interest rates. I 
would not be honest with myself if I felt 
differently today just because a Demo- 
crat happens to be in the White House. 
I have always been opposed to high in- 
terest rates. I was opposed to them in 
1959, as I am opposed to them in 1966. 
The thing that concerns me in all the 
discussion is what effect this legislation 
will have on the consumer. 

This country is a consumer credit na- 
tion. It is my understanding that the 
consumer debt of America now stands in 
excess of $400 billion. Eighty-five of all 
the automobiles purchased in this coun- 
try are purchased on credit, Many of 
our appliances and various other things 
are purchased on credit. 

I should like to ask the chairman of 
the committee, the sponsor of the bill, 
whether it is not true that if we approve 
limitations on interest rates, and we have 
the safeguards of the grandfather clause 
and the other safeguards that he has 
mentioned, we will be able to help lower 
the cost of consumer credit; help lower 
the cost of buying things on time, and 
this is what affects the purchasing power 
of millions of American citizens. Is it 
not true that as we lower the interest on 
CD’s we will ultimately help lower in- 
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terest across the board? I am talking 
about the people in my distriet who, to 
keep the economy of this country going 
and keep the wheels of industry going, 
go out and buy refrigerators, automobiles, 
and all the other things that are avail- 
able, and frequently they must purchase 
these items on some time deferred pay- 
ment plan. 

Is it not true, Mr. Chairman, that if 
this bill is adopted by the House we will 
make the first significant step toward at 
least arresting the increase in the cost 
of credit to the American consumer? 
Am I correct in that assumption? 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman is en- 
tirely correct. As it is now, consumer 
credit is going up and up every day. If 
Congress shows the right concern in 
this, and puts a limit on the amount of 
interest—and our bill puts a limit 
there—you cannot go higher than 45 per- 
cent, during the continuance of this 
bill—it will go clear across the country 
and save the people money everywhere. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I am amazed at the recent colloquy of 
the gentleman from Texas and the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. I am somewhat 
at a loss as to how to combat what I con- 
sider to be a totally fallacious economic 
argument. 

The price of money is not the primary 
component of an inflationary spiral. It 
is nothing more than a reflection of the 
fact that the cost of living has gone up. 
That demand exceed supply. The pri- 
mary component in forcing up the cost. 
of living to the American people has 
been the enormous funds poured into this 
economy by the Federal Government in 
excess of receipts. 

When we do this, when we pour ex- 
cess dollars into an economy which has 
reached full production, those dollars 
have nowhere to go except into increas- 
ing prices. That is exactly what has 
happened. 

I believe it would be just about as ger- 
mane if the gentleman suggested we leg- 
islate a limit of 12 cents a pound on the 
price of bacon, because that has gone up 
a lot faster than interest rates. High 
increase costs are nothing more than a 
reflection of the fact that this Govern- 
ment has been totally and completely 
irresponsible in managing the people’s 
money. As long as you continue to ex- 
ercise that irresponsibility, I think it is 
high time to admit it is the Congress’ 
fault and quit trying to blame somebody 
else, be they the banker, the housewife, 
or the farmer. This Congress is to blame 
for a major part of the inflation that has 
taken place in this country. Let us have 
the political courage to face that, and 
let us not be demagogues and talk about 
one political faction or another. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. Lyield to the gentleman 
from Kansas. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Chairman, what the 
gentleman said and what the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross] said a few min- 
utes ago, goes absolutely to the gut of 
the problem. The rise in interest rates 
has been caused by the overheated econ- 
omy, in which total credit demands 
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from Government and business and in- 
dividuals have outpaced the supply of 
loanable funds. Is that not basically it? 

Mr. BROCK. That is correct. 

Mr. MIZE. Unfortunately, the failure 
of Federal fiscal policy to exercise a 
dampening effect on the excesses and 
inflationary pressures in the economy 
has placed a dangerous and undue bur- 
den on the monetary policy. Is that not 
correct? 

Mr. BROCK. That is correct. 

Mr. MIZE. This complaint that in- 
terest rates are causing inflation is a lot 
of poppycock. They are the result of 
inflation. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BROCK. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to go back to the 
question raised by the gentleman from 
Illinois, about the consumer trying to get 
credit to purchase automobiles and re- 
frigerators, and so forth. I am not a 
member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and perhaps I am not as 
acknowledgeable in these areas. 

Where does that credit come from? 
Where do they get the money which is 
borrowed? 

Mr. BROCK. Obviously the money 
comes from the savings of their fellow 
consumers, people who put their money 
in. banks, in savings accounts, in savings 
and loan institutions and other savings 
institutions because they are receiving 
an equitable rate of interest. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. If I 
were one of those persons in the economy 
with money—perhaps a constituent of 
the chairman—where would I put my 
money to get the best return at present? 

Mr. BROCK. Quite honestly, if you 
were a rich man you could do what we 
have allowed by recent legislation passed 
by this House. You could buy partici- 
pations of the Federal Government, 
which pay as much as 5.91 percent. If 
you were a poor person, obviously you 
could put your $25 or $100 into a savings 
and loan institution or a bank or some 
other similar type of institution, or you 
could buy a war bond. Again, a series E 
bond pays 4% percent. 

Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR. 
Could the gentleman tell me why the 
Federal Government is paying such a 
high rate of interest on the money they 
would like to get their hands on, the 
money which I might have? 

Mr. BROCK. I believe this is the hy- 
pocrisy of the whole program. We come 
in here to say we are going to put a limit 
of 414 percent on the CD's. Why do we 
not remember that one of the major 
reasons why we have a monetary crisis 
in this country today is that we put a 
4Y,-percent limit on the long-term debt, 
which forces the Treasury into competi- 
tion with the homebuilders and the con- 
sumers, like you and me. This limit 
thereby has forced Treasury into the 
short-term money market, because they 
cannot get long-term money at 4% per- 
cent any more. So the Federal Govern- 
ment has to pay 5% percent or 6 percent 
interest in order to get the money to run 
this Government at the present level, in 
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competition with these so-called small 
taxpayers and consumers. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, what we have heard is 
a very articulate and very thoughtful 
exposition of the Republican side of this 
problem. I would hope and trust it 
would be equally possible to get a Demo- 
cratic picture of this problem very well 
and very sensibly presented. 

The problem comes from having de- 
mands made upon the financial system 
of our country, when we find ourselves 
in a struggle in the international field 
against the Vietcong, against the pres- 
sure of communism against the free 
world, and we have to make very heavy 
demands to meet this conflict. 

The American people are not satisfied 
with having the posture, a very impor- 
tant posture though it be, of being 
against the aggressor and facing up to 
the oppressor. We also want to main- 
tain the posture of a people who are for 
the oppressed, a people who have a heart 
for the problems that in fact lie at the 
base of the oppression. 

That is true at home as much as it is 
abroad. 

So we engage ourselves through legis- 
lative programs in great struggles such 
as that which we have in Vietnam and 
in the poverty war, in the war against 
the blight of the environments that we 
have engaged ourselves in here in 
America. 

So the real question is, are these fights 
worth our efforts? If they are, how do 
we bring these efforts to bear? 

There are only two ways we can do it. 
It takes money to run the mare, no 
matter where she is going, and there are 
only two ways the mind of man can 
devise to raise money. One of them is 
in the free marketplace and the other 
is on a tax base. Now, we have to make 
a choice. We have to balance out. To 
what degree will we go to the market- 
place and to what degree will we go to 
the people? It is that simple. 

I do not underrate the American peo- 
ple. I have great faith in them. When 
in the history of this country have the 
people said, “We do not want to carry 
our part of the load; we do not want to 
carry the burdens of the great efforts 
which are necessary, and we refuse to 
suffer the sacrifices that we ask our fel- 
low citizens to suffer if they happen to be 
the oppressed and which we ask our sol- 
diers to carry if they happen to be doing 
the fighting”? They have always carried 
the burdens, but they want the burdens 
carried equitably and fairly. The prob- 
lem is, if we are now on the basis of get- 
ting the Government money out of the 
marketplace, then we will have inequity 
and unfairness under the present rules 
of the game. So it appears to me that 
the Republicans. are right on only one 
score, that is, we have to have a balance 
of fiscal as well as monetary effort to 
bring about the bending of these great 
efforts and the running of all the great 
programs on which we are launched. I 
do not back away from one of them, not 
one, because I think that the people are 
behind us when we say that we want to 
do away with poverty and we say we want 
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to do something about the environment 
of our cities and our life. We are living 
on this planet in a hard time; we are liv- 
ing on borrowed time. The astronaut 
must be protected in the capsule against 
hostilities of environment. If we let the 
earth capsule on which we ride become 
befouled with all of the contamination 
that can come about in a closed en- 
vironment, then we will die. If we do 
not do something about the capsule on 
which we are traveling into the void, 
it will be hard for the generations of 
men yet to come to live on it. So these 
efforts we are making are worth the sac- 
rifices we have to make and the difficul- 
ties we have to go through in getting the 
resources from the places where they 
are to where they are needed. In my 
book interest rates are only the cost of 
service to get resources from where they 
are to where they ought to be put to 
work, 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROCK. I could not agree more 
strongly with the gentleman when he 
says that we have to manage both mone- 
tary and fiscal policies in order to re- 
solve the problem. All I want to know is 
this: The gentleman is talking in very 
good terms and very positive terms about 
doing something. However, fiscal policy 
involves one of two things: either spend- 
ing at the Federal level—and he has just 
gotten through saying that he is not go- 
ing to stop the various programs which 
we have undertaken and that he is in 
favor of them 

Mr. HANNA. I hope the gentleman 
would agree with me that we should not 
stop those programs. 

Mr. BROCK. I do think some of them 
should be curtailed or postponed, but 
that is beside the point. There are two 
ways to hold this down. One is through 
curtailing spending and the other is tax- 
ation. Those are the ways to stop it. 
Do I understand the gentleman to say 
when he will not reduce spending that he 
is advocating 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask how many more amend- 
ments we have at the Clerk’s desk and 
how many Members propose to offer them 
SO we Can agree on some time if we may. 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course, the 
Chair is not aware of the amendments 
that.may be in Members’ pockets. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is right. But I 
will ask them to stand up if they are so 
we can agree on some time to discuss the 
amendments in. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous. con- 
sent that all debate now close on the 
Ashley amendment and that on the other 
amendments the debate close in 25 min- 
utes — 5 at 3:40 p.m. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Chairman, resery- 
ing the right to object, may I ask the 
chairman if he is referring to the amend- 
ments to the Stephens amendment? 

Mr. PATMAN. That, is right. 

Mr. BROCK, Only? 

Mr. PATMAN. Of course, I do not 
anticipate any on the other bill. 
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Mr. BROCK. If I may pursue the 
point, if the Stephens substitute should 
fail, then there would be no limitation on 
amendments which might be offered to 
the original committee bill, would there? 

Mr, PATMAN. Well, that would be a 
good addition on it; 

Mr. BROCK. I am not asking that. 
Iam asking the question. 

Mr. PATMAN. I will agree to that. 

Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate now close on the 
Ashley amendment and that we have a 
vote on it. That is first, and then I will 
ask for the other one. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
whether or not it will be possible to get 
a vote on the Ashley amendment first as 
the basic question. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
AsHLEY] to the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. STE- 
PHENS]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
wasagreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. WIDNALL 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. WIDNALL to the 
Stephens amendment (printed as H.R. 17255) 
to H.R. 14026: Add the following new section 
at the end: 

“Src. 7. The provisions of the preceding 
sections of this Act shall be effective only 
during the one-year period which begins on 
the date of enactment of this Act. Upon the 
expiration of such period, each provision of 
law amended by this Act.is further amended 
to read as it did immediately prior to the en- 
actment of this Act.” 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to pursue my other request 
and have an expression from the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL], 


the ranking minority member. 
Mr, WIDNALL. I do not yield at this 
point. 


Mr. Chairman, first, I ask unanimous 
consent to renumber this section, sec- 
tion 6, in place of section 7. 

This, I request in view of the fact that 
section 6 has been stricken from. the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from New 
Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, this 
amendment is. pretty clear. It is an 
across-the-board application of a 1-year 
effect after the enactment date. It is 
the same as the amended Patman bill, 
a 1-year limitation. 

I believe it is something that should 
be enacted and will greatly benefit the 
legislation. Further, I believe it is ac- 
ceptable to the gentleman from Georgia 
(Mr. STEPHENS], 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. WIDNALL.. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, the 
amendment is acceptable and I urge that 
it be adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN.. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WI NALL ] to the 
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from Georgia (Mr. STEPHENS], 


The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. REES 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Rees to the 
amendment offered by Mr. STEPHENS; Page 
6, strike lines 19 through 23 and insert: 

“(2) To buy and sell in the open market, 
under the direction and control of the Fed- 
eral Open Market Committee, any obliga- 
tion which is— 

“(A) a direct obligation of, or fully guar- 
anteed as to principal and interest by, any 
Federal home loan bank. 

“(B) sold, issued, or guaranteed by the 

Federal National Mortgage Association in 
connection with, or to finance, its secondary 
‘mortgage market operations. 
The Federal Open Market Committee may 
not authorize purchases or sales pursuant to 
this paragraph except in accordance with a 
request by the Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Mr. REES. Mr. Chairman and Mem- 
bers of the Committee, one of the duties 
of the Federal Reserve Board is to oper- 
ate the Federal Open Market Committee. 
The Federal Open Market. Committee 
Sells on the open market various types of 
securities of the Federal Government. 
Of the 13 different credit operations op- 
erated by the Federal Government, pres- 
ently 7 of them are under the Open 
Market Order of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

This method is used in the overall de- 
velopment of the monetary policy as 
through the process of buying or selling 
of Government securities, of course, we 
can develop the ebb or flow of money to 
help regulate the monetary situation at 
the time. 

The Federal Open Market Committee 
is an extremely important adjunct in 
terms of developing a relatively uniform 
monetary policy throughout the United 
States. 

Two types of Government paper that 
are not sold under the Open Market 
Committee are the Federal Home Loan 
Bank debentures and Federal National 
Mortgage Association debentures. Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank debentures are 
debentures sold on the market by the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board, These 
debentures have a great deal to do with 
the liquidity of savings and loan insti- 
tutions and the amount of money that 
savings and loan institutions have avail- 
able to loan for home construction. The 
other class of debentures is Fannie Mae— 
Federal National Mortgage: Association 
debentures, This represents the sec- 
ondary market in the sale of mortgages. 
We have legislated this year in terms of 
putting more money into this: function, 

What the original Patman bill does is 
to use this language. What the Stephens 
bill does—and you will find this on page 
6, line 15—is to include all types of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

The reason I am offering this amend- 
ment to the Stephens bill is to put 
special emphasis in. the major area where 
I think our economy is in trouble, the 
area of home construction. 
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In my home State of California, for 
example, there has been something like 
47 percent less new commitments for 
building homes than there was last year 
at this time. Much of this is because 
there is a great lack of mortgage money. 
You will find this is also true in your 
own home State. 

What this amendment would do, I be- 
lieve, is to give a little more emphasis 
for this next year—because with the 
amendment by the gentleman from New 
Jersey we now have a 1-year time pe- 
riod—and give a little priority on the 
agencies that are not already included 
in the Federal market operations. We 
ean place more emphasis on what now 
is considered to be a weak part of our 
national economy. 

I think this is a good amendment. It 
is supported by the Home Builders Asso- 
ciation. I would ask for a yea vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. REES. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Does the amendment 
that you have here say that the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury is also involved in 
the discussions to buy and sell on the 
open market? I did not quite understand 
that part. 

Mr. REES. It says that the Federal 
Open Market Committee may not au- 
thorize purchases or sales pursuant to 
this pargraph except in accordance with 
the request by the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Would that mean 
that the Secretary of the Treasury would 
sit with the Open Market Committee of 
the Federal Reserve Board in its delibera- 
tions? 

Mr. REES. The Secretary might not 
sit with the Open Market Committee but 
the Open Market Committee will buy 
or sell those two types of debentures in 
accordance with requests by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from California 
(Mr. REES] to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. 

The question was taken; and on a divi- 
sion (demanded by Mr. Brock), there 
were—ayes 38, noes 47. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Illinois is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
not use the full 5 minutes. 

I am reminded by what was said here 
yesterday by our beloved colleague, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. SMITH] in 
his statement in which he stated that this 
was a very delicate subject being dis- 
cussed, plus the fact—without question- 
ing anyone’s integrity or ability—that it 
was a delicate subject that was not clear- 
ly understood by the House membership. 
With this I agree. 

As the gentleman from Texas, the 
chairman of the committee, when talk- 
ing about. the involved nature of the is- 
sue, I was reminded of another gentle- 
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man from Nebraska who was in the 
House a number of years ago and whose 
only hobby was the question of money. 
Each time he took the well of the House 
he spoke on money. 

On one particular occasion—and I 
think the gentleman from Texas must 
find himself in about the same position 
as the gentleman about whom I speak— 
in addressing the House said that money 
is a very involved subject. He said, “I 
have learned over the years that there 
are only 12 people in the world who know 
anything about money.” 

I was sitting in a seat down front, and 
one of my colleagues from Maine 
punched me in the side and said, There 
is a fellow who found 12 guys to agree 
with him.” 

I seriously doubt, from the trend of 
the present debate, that there are 12 
Members here today who agree with any 
one single Member. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to move to strike the requisite number 
of words. 

I know that anyone who tries to help 
in certain situations in which other 
Members are not interested is subject to 
ridicule. I realize that. Over a long 
period of time I have seen some good, 
conscientious people make a crusade for 
the public interest and not get any at- 
tention because it was on subjects that 
required a great deal of effort on the part 
of their colleagues. Questions of money, 
national debt, interest rates and sub- 
jects such as that are very complicated. 
I do not blame my colleagues for not 
picking them up and working their 
heads off on it. 

One of the first things I did when I 
eame here was to advocate plenty of 
help for the Members of the House, and 
over the years I have advocated the ad- 
dition of at least two administrative as- 
sistants to help Members of the House, 
a lawyer and an economist, someone who 
could help them study these things and 
be in a position to make a judgment on 
what is right and what is best for the 
public welfare. 

We know today that interest rates 
have gone up so high that a person 
buying a $20,000 home on a 30-year loan 
is confronted with interested rates that 
have gone up just 1 percent recently on 
that type of purchase. Do you know 
what that means? That 1-percent in- 
crease will cause that poor fellow to pay 
$4,800 more for the house. That $4,800 
is on account of the 1-percent increase in 
interest. 

The median income in this country is 
$4,600. That means that the 1 percent 
will cause the average person who buys a 
$20,000 home to work a whole year free 
of charge in order to pay that 1-percent 
interest on the house. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hlinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. I rise in order that I 
might make the Record clear. I trust 
the gentleman from Texas did not mis- 
interpret my earlier remarks. I did not 
in any way ridicule the gentleman from 
Texas. I have been here a good many 
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years, and I have yet to reach the point 
when I will ridicule any Member of the 
House on either side of the aisle. I may 
differ with Members, but I do not ridicule 
them on this House floor. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. I am disappointed because the 
gentleman has said that he will vote for 
the Stephens bill, a bill which does not 
have any limit of 4.5 percent. It can go 
to 10 percent the next day after the bill 
passes, or 15 percent. There is no limit 
on it at all. So the Republicans, in vot- 
ing for that amendment and against the 
committee’s bill, will be voting for high 
interest, high interest, high interest. 
You have been claiming that you are 
for low interest. Now we have a bill that 
is a low-interest bill, a bill which would 
force the rate down to 4.5 percent. You 
in your minority views advocated a 5 
percent, and said that you were against 
4.5 percent. So how could you say that 
you are for low interest when you are 
voting for high interest? 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. Let me say to the gen- 
tleman that he need not go another step. 
So that he might know, I will vote for the 
Stephens amendment, and then I will 
vote against any bill that comes before us 
for final action. I do not feel that any 
such action as we are here contemplating 
will in any way be helpful toward solving 
the problem facing the country. 

Mr. PATMAN. I thank the gentie- 
man for his statement, for his forthright 
statement as to what he expects to do. 

The point is, my friends, this country 
is caught in an upsweep of high interest. 
I am greatly concerned that the Con- 
gress should speak out for the people and 
say that we are with them on lower in- 
terest. We are not going to give them 
some milk toast language to express the 
hope that the people who have caused 
this thing will turn about and take an 
about face and relieve the situation. 

We know they are not going to do 
that. Why pass a bill like that? That 
caused all this trouble in December, and 
they have had all these months to rem- 
edy it, and they have refused to do it. 
Now we slap them on the wrist with a 
velvet hammer and say, “Please turn 
about, reevaluate, and give the people 
relief against this terrible extortion and 
usurious rate situation.” 
ee ae 

Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

Mr. Chairman, I have listened with in- 
terest to the gentleman from Texas. I 
thought it might not be a bad idea to 
quote back from the Democratic plat- 
form of 1960. I could not locate the 1964 
platform, but im reading the 1960 plat- 
form it indicates that they recognize one 
of the serious reasons why we have high 
interest rates is an unbalanced budget. 
Let me quote you a section under the 
title An End to Tight Money“: 

As the first step im speeding economie 
growth, a Democratic President will put an 
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end to the present high-interest, tight-money 
policy. 


That is 6 years ago, and nothing has 
happened— 

The Republican high-interest rate policy 
has extracted a costly toll from every Amer- 
ican who has financed a home, an automo- 
bile, a refrigerator, or a television set. 


Then the democratic platform says 
about controlling inflation, and I quote: 

Inflation has its roots in a variety of causes; 
its cure lies in a variety of remedies. Among 
those remedies are monetary and credit poli- 
cles properly applied— 


Now listen to this— 
budget surpluses in times of full employ- 
ment, and action to restrain “administered 
price” increases in industries where economic 
power rests in the hands of a few. 


We go further, to another section en- 
titled “Fiscal Responsibility” where it 
says: 

We believe, moreover, that except in pe- 
riods of recession or national emergency, 
these needs can be met with a balanced 
budget, with no increase in present tax rates, 
and with some surplus for the gradual re- 
duction of our national debt. 


The facts of the case are that we have 
been doing just the opposite from what 
their very platform says. I happen to 
agree with it, that we should have budget 
surpluses in times of full employment. 
But where do we find ourselves today? 

The simple facts that are in spite of 
this platform the interest rates are 
higher than they have ever been. Our 
national debt is higher than it has ever 
been. The interest on the national 
debt — both the rate and the amount—is 
the highest it has ever been. Our budget 
is higher than it has ever been. 

There is only one area where any- 
thing is down. We have unemployment, 
which has gone down. Of course, we 
want full employment as much as pos- 
sible. We put a lot of people into the 
Army, and others in jobs to support 
those in the Army, and some are on the 
Federal payroll, but everything that has 
been done has been in the very opposite 
direction from what the Democratic 
platform said in 1960. 

It seems to me the bill we are con- 
sidering here today will not get to the 
heart of the problem. If the Democratic 
Party will just go back to its platform of 
1960 and agree that they mean what they 
say in having balanced budgets in times 
of full employment, then I believe we will 
be making a step in the right direction 
to bring the interest rates down. 

At the present time, the Government 
is competing with itself in driving in- 
terest rates up. This is where the con- 
sumer really gets hurt. So I can only 
say that, as a Republican, I hope the 
Democrats will go back to their platform, 
read it, and recognize that this bill will 
not do the job, but that there is more 
drastic action that needs to be taken. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I shall 
ask unanimous consent to close debate, 
after the gentleman from Minnesota 
[Mr. Otson] speaks. We promised him 
time yesterday, and we closed debate 
quickly and he did not get the time. 
I should like for the gentleman from 
Minnesota to be recognized. 
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Mr, OLSON of Minnesota. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in opposition to the substitute 
amendment and move to strike the req- 
uisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, everybody has taken 
the position in this debate that they want 
lower interest rates. 

The adoption of the Ashley amend- 
ment to the Stephens substitute is the 
latest example. 

The Stephens substitute asks us to 
seek a solution to the problem of high 
interest by giving those who are re- 
sponsible for the higher interest rates 
more authority to do exactly what they 
have been doing. 

The evidence of what they have done 
ought to be adequate for us. 

The Stephens substitute will only do 
what we just got through a little while 
ago trying to undo—or trying to clarify, 
so far as the adoption of the Minish 
amendment to the Patman bill is con- 
cerned. 

The adoption of the Minish amend- 
ment to the Patman bill was to remove 
discrimination. The only thing the 
Stephens substitute will do is to allow 
that kind of discrimination in regard to 
CD's. 

Mr. Chairman, I am supporting H.R. 
14026, the so-called Patman bill, as 
amended by the Minish amendment. I 
do so because I believe it is about time 
this House provided some action to back 
up its expressed concern. 

I received further support for my posi- 
tion when I read a wire story yesterday 
that reported the President of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association as having 
charged that Congress and the Johnson 
administration have followed a policy of 
drift and inaction in the face of rising 
inflationary pressures. There can he 
little argument that the Congress has 
followed a policy that at best could be 
termed “cautious” concerning the so- 
called tight-money policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board as a supposed weapon to 
fight inflation. 

We have so far witnessed some very 
interesting if not disastrous results. We 
daily hear of the necessity to cool off our 
economy. Yet when this happens to a 
segment of our economy, they quickly 
rise in indignation and pretty well prove 
that they are not contributing to infla- 
tion but are rather reflecting a healthy 
economy. 

I am not unconcerned about inflation, 
but I believe we too often are not ex- 
amining the price rises in all areas before 
we come to our conclusions. The kind 
of inflation t am concerned about is the 
rise in prices which results from a lack 
of goods and services to meet the de- 
mand. 

Applying this gage, we at least can 
be somewhat comforted by the fact that 
there is no problem in buying a new 
car—in fact, any kind one wants—nor a 
stove, nor a refrigerator, nor almost any- 
thing anyone desires. I am not uncon- 
scious of the seeming excess profits in 
some of these areas, but at least everyone 
is pretty well attuned to price fluctua- 
tions of such goods. 

The same cannot be said for the price 
of money. It is almost mysterious that 
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we can so easily comprehend the retail 
price increases on a box of cornflakes, a 
pair of shoes, or an automobile, and 
ignore the cost of money. We in fact 
have allowed ourselves to be convinced 
that increasing the cost of money will 
curb inflation even though there is no 
lack of goods or services. 

In the home building industry, that we 
are all concerned about, there was never 
a shortage of homes to drive up the 
prices, yet the cost of money has dried 
up the demand. A shortage, either real 
or created, does bring about a demand 
followed by an increased price. 

The Federal Reserve Board used this 
most effectively to further drive up the 
money prices by increasing reserves re- 
quirements on deposits recently. 

I am going to vote to disprove the 
charge made by the president of the 
American Bankers’ Association that the 
Congress is following a policy of drift 
and inaction. He of course does not want 
the Patman bill passed, and I am aware 
of the arguments made that this is only 
going to control the price of interest in 
one area. I remind Members that this 
is the one and only area the Federal Re- 
serve Board took action in last December, 
when it raised interest 3742 percent. If 
they could justify action in one area 
then, I believe we can today. 

This bill may not achieve its purpose of 
reducing interest rates inasmuch as 
there is a grandfather clause included. 
I am sure it will put the Federal Reserve 
Board and the financial community on 
notice that Congress is willing to act and 
that we are not going to bypass the op- 
portunity simply because this bill, as 
others, does not meet all objectives. 

I commend the Committee on Banking 
and Currency for the vote of 19 to 9 in 
support of this bill, and I hope that the 
Democrats in this House follow the lead 
of the Democrats in the committee and 
overwhelmingly report this bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to ask unanimous consent that 
all debate now close and the gentleman 
from California IMr. Hanna] has an 
amendment that he will take 3 minutes 
on and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Moorneap] 2 minutes. I believe 
that is all and then we will have a vote. 
In other words, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate now close with those two 
exceptions. 

Mr. FLYNT. I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I so 
move. 

The CHAIRMAN. That motion can- 
not be made. 

Mr. PATMAN. On account of these 
exceptions? 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr, Chairman, I propose to introduce 
an amendment, but before I do I would 
like to speak briefly on it. I think that 
there are two things required which 
should be going in parallel with any 
suggestion about reducing either inter- 
est rates paid depositors or interest rates 
paid by borrowers. Liquidity is the first 
of these. Confidence in the institutions 
that support our financial economy is the 
second. I think it is very important at 
this time that this Congress indicate that 
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with all of the troubles that have been a 
part of the scene that we have no lack of 
confidence in the banks and savings and 
loans as great institutions serving the 
American people. It has been demon- 
strated before the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency that the present struc- 
ture of premium rates indicates that we 
could very easily change the deposit in- 
surance. I suggest to the Members that 
we could very justifiably at this point 
raise the deposit limits for both the 
FDIC and the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation to a level of from 
$10,000 to $20,000. We could do this 
without it costing us any money. It would 
solely be an expression of confidence that 
we have in these institutions of carrying 
out the great responsibilities that they 
have and which they have so well done 
even in those troubled times. We should 
be assuring the people of America that 
depositing money in any of these institu- 
tions is in the interests of our public 
policy and will give us the most vibrant 
society that it is possible to have in mod- 
ern times. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is there anything 
in your amendment that makes it man- 
datory or a requirement that it is the 
action of the chairman or it is the sense 
of the Congress that we do it? 

Mr. HANNA. I would say that the 
amendment. indicates that they shall 
change the deposit insurance from 
$10,000 to $20,000 in both instances. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HANNA. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Would 
the gentleman read his amendment? I 
have not heard it. 

Mr. HANNA. I will now ask the Clerk 
to read it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from California offering his amendment 
at this time? 

Mr. HANNA. I am offering the 


amendment at this time. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read the amendment. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. HANNA 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hanna: Add 
a new section 8: 

“That the first sentence of subsection (m) 
of section 3 of the Pederal Deposit Insurance 
Act (12 U.S.C. 1813(m)) is amended by 
striking out ‘$10,000’ and inserting 820,000.“ 

“SEC. 2. The first sentence of subsection 
(t) of section 7 of the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Act (12 U.S.C. 1817(i)) is amended 
by striking out ‘$10,000’ and inserting 
*$20,000".”” 

Sec. 3. (a) Subsection (a) of section 11 
of the Federal Deposit Insurance Act (12 
U.S.C. 1821(a)) is amended by striking out 
$10,000" and inserting 820,000“. 

(b) The fifth sentence of subsection (i) 
of such section is amended by striking out 
“$10,000” and inserting “$20,000”. 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 401 of 
title IV of the National Housing Act (12 
U.S.C. 1724(b)) is amended by striking out 
. ——. each place it appears and inserting 

Sec. 5. Subsection (a) of section 405 of 
title IV of the National Housing Act (12 
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U.S.C. 1728(a))} is amended by striking out 
“$10,000” and inserting “$20,000”. 

Sec. 6. The amendments made by this Act 
shall be effective only with respect to claims 
accruing after the date of enactment of this 
Act. 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Chairman, I make 
a point of order against the amendment 
on the grounds that it is not germane 
to the subject matter under considera- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Hanna] desire 
to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. HANNA. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

It is true, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
the technical point could be made here, 
but I was hopeful that it would be with- 
held in the hope that this body would 
do the job right across the board and 
would add the ingredient of confidence 
along with the ingredient of integrity to 
the posture which we are now trying to 
take on the deposit rates. 

Mr. Chairman, if the House would go 
along with this idea. I believe it would 
put the House in a position of a balanced 
posture on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman 
from Ohio insist upon his point of order? 

Mr. ASHLEY. With reluctance, I do 
insist upon it. Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Botanp). The 
Chair is prepared to rule. 

The amendment offered to the sub- 
stitute by the gentleman from California 
Mr. Hanna] proposes to amend the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act and the Na- 
tional Housing Act to increase the 
amount of insurance on bank deposits 
and savings and loan accounts from 
$10,000 to $20,000. 

The substitute amendment before the 
Committee, proposed by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. STEPHZNS}, nar- 
rowly amends one of the laws—the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Act—touched by 
the amendment. The substitute amends 
section 18(g) of that act to permit the 
Board of Directors of the FDIC some 
flexibility in the regulation of interest 
rates on time and savings deposits. The 
amendment goes to sections 34m), T, 
and 11 of that act—and is designed to 
increase insurance coverage on deposits. 

The Chair feels that the amendment 
is not germane. It deals with a different 
subject than that covered by the sub- 
stitute. It falls within the general rule 
that where it is proposed to amend exist- 
ing law in one particular, an amendment 
to further amend the law in another re- 
spect not covered by the bill is not ger- 
mane. (Cannon’s Precedents (VIII, 
sec. 2937).> 

The Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all debate now 
close on the bill and the substitute and 
all amendments thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I so 
move. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, I 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the gentleman 
from Texas so moving? 
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Mr. PATMAN. Well, Mr. Chairman, 


to the request of the gentleman from 
‘Texas? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, reserving the right to object, just 
what is the gentleman from Texas pro- 
posing? 

Mr.PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. PATMAN. The proposal is to 
close debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto in 10 minutes. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. In 10 minutes—would 
that make a difference—on the bill and 
all amendments thereto? 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from New Jersey will state his parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, does 
this mean that at the end of the 10 min- 
utes, if agreed upon, the Stephens 
amendment will be voted up or down? 

If it is voted down, then there will be 
no further debate on the Patman amend- 
ment? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. WIDNALL and Mr. DERWINSKI 
objected. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the bill and all amend- 
ments thereto and on the substitute do 
now close. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman]. 

The motion was rejeeted. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that debate close at 
4:15 o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PATMAN]? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
that all debate on the Stephens substitute 
amendment and all amendments thereto 
close at 4 o’clock. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
Mr. MoorHeap]. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Chairman, 1 
take this time because earlier in the de- 
bate I expressed the concern that if the 
Patman bill were adopted there would 
be a massive outflow of CD’s from the 
banks resulting in at worse a money 
panic or at best a severe tightening of 
the money market and of course higher 
interest rates. 

I was asked at that time if the grand- 
father clause in this bill did not. protect 
this. I said, “Not completeiy.” But I 
did not have a breakdown. I now have 
that breakdown. 

Of the $34 billion of CD's outstanding. 
$17.5 billion bear an interest rate of 5 
percent to 5% percent. These would 
probably be protected by the grandfather 
clause. 

$6.1 billion are between 4%½ percent 
and 5 percent. They probably, at this 
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moment, would not be protected by the 
grandfather clause at a time when Gov- 
ernment bonds are paying around 514 
percent. 

But most emphatically, of course, $10.4 
billion at 4½ percent or less would 
clearly not be protected by the grand- 
father clause. They would flow out of 
the banks into the stock market and the 
bond market and this would cause a 
massive tightening of money and a 
worsening of the condition which we are 
trying to avoid at this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from California is recognized. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Chairman, the 
Stephens bill was not considered by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency 
and there is no report, so I would like 
to take just a moment or two to ask Mr. 
STEPHENS a few questions. 

I understand the difference between 
the Patman bill and the Stephens bill is 
that the Patman bill actually legislates 
a 414-percent interest rate limit on bank 
borrowings and the Stephens bill actu- 
ally authorizes the Federal agencies to 
establish interest rates with some flex- 
ibility. Is that correct? 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is correct. 

Mr. TALCOTT. What would be the 
difference between enacting the Stephens 
bill and next week the Congress enacting 
legislation authorizing the Department 
of Housing and Urban Affairs to set limits 
on rents in a flexible way? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There is a lot of dif- 
ference between a recommendation made 
by an agency set up to recommend inter- 
est rates and set the monetary policy of 
the United States and what the gentle- 
man refers to. In my bill there would be 
no inflexible rate. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Would there be any 
difference between the provisions of the 
Stephens bill and, next week, the Con- 
gress authorizing the Department of La- 
bor setting flexible rates for wages? Or 
the next week the Department of Com- 
merce being authorized to set flexible 
prices on commodities or some activity 
under control of that Department? 

Mr. STEPHENS. We already have set 
flexible rates for wages. They are not 
rigid. It is not mandatory that wages 
go up to $1.60 immediately. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Is not your substitute 
in effect a first step in setting Federal 
controls? Now it is interest controls, 
next could be price controls, then rent 
controls and wage controls. 

Mr, STEPHENS. No, they already 
have the right to set interest rates. 
What I have asked for in my substitute 
bill is that the agency could set interest 
rates in a more flexible manner than they 
do now. They could set an interest rate 
across the board and apply it to every 
certificate of deposit. The substitute bill 
_could give them a flexibility in setting 
rates for different kinds of deposits, 
which they cannot do under existing law. 
I do not attempt to set that at any spe- 
cific rate. 
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Mr. TALCOTT. I understand that. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I would like to re- 
mind the Committee that there may be 
a better alternative than the Stephens 
substitute. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike the requisite number of 
words. 

In closing the debate, I would just like 
to sum up by saying I think we should 
support the Stephens substitute as an 
amendment. It is certainly far superior 
to the Patman bill as offered. It affords 
an opportunity to do some things that 
could be helpful in meeting the challenge 
that we have to meet today of ever- 
increasing interest rates. It would per- 
mit the flexibility that is necessary, and 
I am convinced that the measure can be 
very helpful. I urge adoption of the Ste- 
phens substitute. 

Mr. SLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the committee bill and in 
support of the substitute offered by the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. STE- 
PHENS] which would establish discretion- 
ary authority over these interest rates 
with the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. 
Present economic conditions indicate 
that some action must be taken to dis- 
courage further interest rate increases 
but I believe the method of control au- 
thorized in the committee bill would very 
probably defeat its own purpose. What- 
ever action is to be taken to influence 
interest rates must be compatible with 
other flexible factors in our money and 
banking system. I question the practi- 
cability of a rigid approach to only one 
of the factors which influence that sys- 
tem. 

In view of the difficulty which has 
been encountered in arriving at the pro- 
posed legislation before us today, I think 
it is quite evident that the Congress 
cannot serve as a continuing jury in the 
money and banking field. Changes 
which may be required at relatively short 
notice in response to dangerous economic 
pressures can only be made satisfactorily 
by those with adequate special knowl- 
edge. For this reason I feel that the 
substitute bill will more properly serve 
the national purpose at this time. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Chairman, no 
one can gainsay the fact that interest 
rates are out of control and that noth- 
ing can be as inflationary as high in- 
terest rates. No one pretends that the 
bills before us are the ultimate or the 
only answer, nor does anyone contend 
that any one of these bills will do the 
full job. 

The only thing that everyone can 
agree upon is that something must be 
done about these runaway interest rates 
and it must be done without further de- 
lay. The bills before us give us the 
opportunity to do something on a tem- 
porary basis. If this helps solve the 
problem, so much the better. If they 
do not, we will have to seek other means. 

The following statement by the execu- 
tive council of the American Federation 
of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, at its meeting on August 23, 
1966, in Chicago, Ill., states the case ex- 
tremely well and very succinctly. I am 
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pleased to call it to the attention of our 
colleagues, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO EXECUTIVE 
COUNCIL on INTEREST RATES, CHICAGO, ILL., 
AucusT 23, 1966 
The upward spiral of interest rates, which 

is increasing the cost of living and pushing 

home-building into a depression, must be 
halted. Interest rates must be rolled back 
to more reasonable levels. 

In an attempt to curb the capital goods 
boom, the Federal Reserve Board has pur- 
sued a dangerously misguided policy of 
tightening the money supply and raising 
interest rates to the highest levels since the 
1920's. 

The prime interest rate for the richest and 
choicest borrowers is now 6 percent—a 33% 
percent increase in the basic price of money 
since last December. During the past nine 
months, the cost of money has risen faster 
and more sharply than all other costs. 

With a 6 percent prime rate, effective inter- 
est rates for consumers, small businesses and 
farmers are frequently 10 percent and more. 
The effective rate of FHA-insured mortgages 
is 6% and rising, if the home-buyer can find 
available mortgage funds which are drying 
up. 
There is no evidence that these highest 
interest rates in 40 years have curbed the 
capital goods boom at all. 

But they are increasing living costs. 
High interest rates are being translated into 
price boosts all along the line from the 
farmer, industrial producer and builder to 
the consumer. They are also being trans- 
lated into increased rents, which are already 
too high. Interest rates on installment bor- 
rowing for autos and other consumer goods 
are high and rising. 

They are throwing residential construction 
into a depression, at a time when the re- 
building of America’s cities is urgently 
needed. New housing starts are down 28 
percent from a year ago and continuing 
downward. Permits for residential build- 
ing are down to the lowest level in seven 
years. 

They are increasing the cost and making it 
more difficult for states and local govern- 
ments to expand public facilities to meet the 
needs of a rapidly growing population. 

While the American people pay the price 
for this interest rate policy, the only bene- 
ficiaries are the commercial banks and those 
who can buy large blocks of corporate and 
government securities and bank certificates 
of deposit. Moreover, this policy is generat- 
ing turmoil and frenzied speculation in the 
money markets that threaten to undermine 
confidence in the nation’s financial insti- 
tutions. 

We urge the Federal Reserve not to in- 
crease its discount rate. 

We urge the Congress to adopt an interest 
rate ceiling of 414 percent on time deposits 
of all types, including certificates of deposit 
of all denominations. 

The Congress should also demand the Fed- 
eral Reserve exercise its authority—through 
the purchase of government securities and 
regulation of reserve requirements—in order 
to stabilize the money markets and maintain 
reasonable interest rates. 

We urge the Congress to enact measures 
to effectively curb the capital goods boom, 
which would make more funds available for 
housing, the rebuilding of America’s cities 
and expanding public facilities. 

The Congress should enact a measure to 
provide a gradual and orderly end to the is- 
suance of certificates of deposit by the banks. 

In addition, the Congress should review the 
effects on the money markets of the federal 
government's issuance of participation cer- 
tificates. 

We urge the government to develop coordi- 
nation and cooperation among the various 
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federal agencies, including the Federal Re- 
serve system, which are in the money and 
credit area. 5 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
port H.R. 14026 to regulate competition 
between financial institutions and to 
provide resources for increasing the flow 
of mortgage credit. This bill provides 
important new authority to Federal 
regulatory agencies which will equalize 
the competition for savings, stabilize the 
flow of financial resources into financial 
institutions, strengthen the market for 
home mortgages, and reduce serious eco- 
nomie imbalances which threaten to end 
the prosperous growth which the Na- 
tion has enjoyed during more than 5% 


years. 

The bill recognizes an obvious fact 
that there are differences among cred- 
itors as there are among borrowers. The 
bill accordingly gives new authority to 
the bank supervisory agencies, to clas- 
sify certain creditors of the commercial 
banks—their time and savings deposi- 
tors—according to the size of their de- 
posits. The bill corrects a weakness of 
present law which has resulted in de- 
structive competition for consumer sav- 
ings. Commercial banks are now per- 
mitted to pay interest on time deposits 
at rates which savings and loan associ- 
ations cannot match without long-term 
damage to the mortgage market and 
the homebuilding industry. The limita- 
tion on rates paid by banks does not dif- 
ferentiate between the large depositor 
who has the alternatives of keeping his 
temporary funds in a time deposit at 
his bank or investing them in commer- 
cial paper or other money market instru- 
ments, and the small depositor who can 
conveniently save only in a bank or ina 
savings and loan association. 

The economic limit on what a bank 
can pay for savings can be higher than 
the economic limit on what a savings 
and loan association can pay, because 
the bank can lend at high rates to con- 
sumers for purchase of durable goods, 
and to business for profitable short- and 
intermediate-term investments, while 
the savings and loan association makes 
only long-term loans on home mortgages. 
If banks are permitted by regulations 
to pay as much in competition with the 
savings association as they do in the 
volatile short-term money market, they 
will attract consumers away from the 
savings associations. This is exactly 
what has been happening. This bill, 
H.R. 14026, sponsored and supported by 
my good friend and colleague, WRIGHT 
Parman, would put an end to this in- 
equity by giving the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation authority to classify de- 
positors according to size of deposit as 
well as other factors, and thus to equal- 
ize competition between the banks and 
the savings associations for consumers’ 
savings. 

A balancing authority is given to the 
Home Loan Bank Board. For the first 
time, the Board would be given the au- 
thority to establish maximum rates for 
dividends on shares in savings associa- 
tions, so that the associations could not 
gain an undue competitive advantage 
over commercial banks if the banks were 
restricted by bank supervisory agencies. 
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When savings associations and com- 
merical banks are brought to more equi- 
table relationships in their competition 
for consumer savings, the institutions 
will find their financial position. more 
stable. The savings associations will be 
freed from the quick turnover of shares 
which now occurs when savers add to 
their accounts each month until: they 
have built a large enough balance to buy 
a bank certificate of deposit which will 
pay a high rate. 

Both banks and savings associations 
should experience more stability in their 
time and savings accounts; consumers’ 
accounts should again be based on long- 
term prospects rather than on specula- 
tion in interest rates. With more stabil- 
ity in savings flows, the financial institu- 
tions will be able to plan their lending 
activities more securely. They will be 
less ready to finance overbuilding of any 
part of the economy, knowing that they 
cannot use competitive advantages to get 
the funds to support such extension of 
credit. And it is important that the 
banks and savings associations will not 
run the risk of bidding up the interest 
rates on savings, which are a cost to 
them, and which force them to charge 
higher rates on loans or operate without 
profit. 

As the banks’ competitive advantages 
in the competition for savings are dimin- 
ished, the banks will have less funds 
available for lending to business, and to 
consumers. Both investment and con- 
sumer credit contribute to the demand 


for consumer goods, and to possibilities 


of higher rates of profit. With some de- 
cline in profit rates, the demand for 
credit will no longer be excessive and 
pressures toward higher interest rates 
will diminish. Banks will follow policies 
which the Federal Reserve banks have 
urged on them to restrict their loans to 
business. 

An increase in savings available to the 
savings and loan associations, which are 
the principal source of home mortgage 
credit, will support a renewed expansion 
in the purchase and in the building of 
homes. This process will be aided fur- 
ther by H.R. 14026. Last week, we voted 
to increase the borrowing authority of 
FNMA. The combined effect of these 
two measures should supply new money 
for mortgages, for H.R. 14026 also au- 
thorizes the Federal Reserve banks to 
purchase the obligations of FNMA and 
the Home Loan banks. When the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks purchase these ob- 
ligations, the amount of money available 
for purchase of FHA mortgages, and for 
lending by the Home Loan banks to the 
savings and loan associations, will be in- 
creased. Purchases by the Federal Re- 
serve thus could make new money avail- 
able for mortgages, without requiring the 
FNMA and the Home Loan banks to ob- 
tain it from investors and thereby re- 
duce the savings which could have been 
placed in mortgage loans. 

The homebuilding industry is the larg- 
est industry in Maryland. Already un- 
employment in that segment of our econ- 
omy, caused by the scarcity of mortgage 
money, is over 9 percent. New housing 
starts are at a 5-year low. As a further 
result of this tight money policy, the 
average interest rate home buyers must 
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pay has risen steadily during 1966. These 
high interest rates are pricing many 
home buyers out of the market, And 
some homebuilders face having to go 
out of business unless mortgage interest 
rates go down and mortgage loans grow 
more available. 

It is unthinkable that in this time of 

prosperity the homebuilding industry 
should be singled out to suffer from the 
present monetary policy. If this decline 
were allowed to continue and snowball, 
it could conceivably take our economy 
with it, 
Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, today 
the homebuilding industry is suffering 
because of a shortage of mortgage 
money. Some savings and loan associa- 
tions in North Carolina have not been 
able to make any mortgage commitments 
since May. I have received more mail 
on this subject during the last 3 
months than on any other, including the 
war in Vietnam. It is important that 
home loan mortgage money be made 
available as soon as possible at reason- 
able rates. 

The Stephens bill has the backing of 
the Treasury Department, the adminis- 
tration, and all fiscal control agencies 
of the Federal Government. It does not 
set a fixed and rigid interest rate. It 
would give the Federal Reserve Board 
and other governmental agencies the 
right to establish variable interest rates. 
They could establish different classifica- 
tions of savings. They could establish 
one rate for a category that does not 
compete with savings and loan associa- 
tions, and a different rate for a category 
that does. The Stephens amendment as 
amended declares this Congress in favor 
of lower interest rates. 

I am much concerned over this high 
interest rate problem and am anxious to 
help find the proper answer. We know 
that Congressmen are not experts in the 
field of banking and that conditions 
change quickly, demanding flexibility. 
Therefore, I doubt the wisdom of estab- 
lishing a fixed interest rate by act of 
Congress. Iam supporting the Stephens 
amendment as the best approach to the 
problem. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to indicate my support of H.R. 
14026, a bill designed to lower interest 
rates and to bring some order out of the 
chaos in the money market today. 

This entire problem began when the 
Federal Reserve Board, in defiance of 
the President, on December 6, 1965, 
raised the rediscount rate by 12% per- 
cent—from 4 to 5½ percent. 

This created a tremendous scramble 
for funds between the thrift institutions 
and commercial banks. As the rate of 
interest paid on these savings rose it was 
inevitable that the rate to be charged 
for lending these funds had to rise. 

Has this action by the Federal Re- 
serve, which was said to be taken to 
dampen down inflationary pressures, 
been successful? Virtually all of the 
economic statistics indicate that this 
policy has been a total failure. This 
Federal Reserve policy has simply pushed 
the cost of money up without reducing 
the demand for money, thus adding to 
the inflationary pressures. 
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H.R. 14026 is a start toward relieving 
this situation in several important ways: 

H.R, 14026 dampens down the fierce 
competition for funds now raging be- 
tween the savings and loan associations 
and the commercial banks. This has 
caused a serious drain on the deposits 
of these thrift institutions and has 
caused the housing and construction in- 
dustries to be plunged into a serious de- 
cline. 

This bill also provides for much closer 
coordination of monetary policy between 
the so-called independent Federal Re- 
serve Board and other bank supervisory 
agencies and the executive branch of the 
Government. While this bill does not 
provide the complete answer to this se- 
rious problem, it certainly provides a 
start in the right direction. 

H.R. 14026 also provides power to the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board to estab- 
lish interest rate ceilings for institutions 
under its jurisdiction. This will give this 
agency similar power to the Federal Re- 
serve to contro] interest rates within the 
area of the thrift institutions. 

This bill applies the above provisions 
on a temporary basis for the next 11 
months until August 1, 1967. During 
this period the Banking and Currency 
Committee plans to make an exhaustive 
study of the entire problem of interest 
rate control and to come up with a well 
thought out permanent plan to meet this 
problem. 

Contrary to some statements that have 
been made, this bill provides needed flex- 
ibility by allowing the Federal Reserve 
Board to raise the 444-percent ceiling 
on consumer time deposits if this is 
judged to be necessary by the President. 

In short, I feel very strongly that this 
is a vital piece of legislation, The Con- 
gress cannot sit idly by while interest 
rates rise to their highest level in the his- 
tory of our country, feeding the fires of 
inflation. This vote provides a serious 
test to the will and courage of Congress. 
The people of this country or election 
day in November will not, I am con- 
vinced, accept the argument that Con- 
gress left this problem to the Federal 
Reserve Board. No matter what hap- 
pens the American people on election 
day will hold its elected Representatives 
responsible for the serious economic 
problems which this country now faces. 

We cannot dodge this issue. The 
people will hold Congress responsible for 
this situation no matter what we do. We 
must accept this responsibility directly 
and pass H.R. 14026, which directs the 
Federal Reserve to take steps to lower 
interest rates on consumer deposits as a 
first step in reducing interest rates gen- 
erally. 

We must prevent the complete fed- 
eralization or nationalization of the loan 
shark; H.R. 14026 will do this. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may extend their own remarks at this 
point in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 


gentleman from Georgia [Mr. STEPHENS], 
as amended, for the committee amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Param) there 
were—ayes 104, noes 39. 

So the substitute amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is 
now on the committee amendment as 
amended by the substitute amendment. 

The committee amendment, as 
amended, was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Botanp, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 14026) to prohibit insured banks 
from issuing negotiable interest-bearing 
er discounted notes, certificates of de- 
posit, or other evidences of indebtedness, 
pursuant to House Resolution 993, he 
reported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the adoption of the amendment, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
8 and third reading of the 

ill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, 

MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER, Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. I am, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Tatcorr moves to recommit the bill 


H.R. 14026 to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker announced that the ayes ap- 
peared to have it. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the grounds that a quorum 
is not present and make a point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 130, nays 214, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 85, as follows: 


[Roll No. 271] 
YEAS—130 

Adair Blatnik Cederberg 
Adams Bolling Chamberlain 
Annunzio Bow Chelf 
Arends Brown, Calif. Clancy 
Ashbrook Brown, Clar- Clausen, 
Barrett ence J., Jr. Don H. 
Bates Broyhill, N.C. Clawson, Del 
Bell Burton, Calif. Clevenger 
Berry Burton, Utah Cohelan 
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Conte 


Feighan 
Findley 


Gallagher 
Giaimo 


Hanna 
Hansen, Idaho 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hawkins 


Abbitt 
Abernethy 
Addabbo 
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Schmidhauser 
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Waggonner Whitener Wydler 
Watson Whitten Young 
Watts Widn: Younger 
Weltner Williams Zablocki 
Whalley Wolff i 
White, Tex. Wyatt 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”—3 
Gibbons Machen Pelly 
NOT VOTING—85 

Albert Garmatz Multer 
Andrews, Gettys Murray 

Glenn Gilligan O'Konski 
Aspinall Green, Oreg. ‘O'Neill, Mass 
Baring Grider Pickle 
Battin Hagan, Ga. Rivers, S.C. 
Belcher Hanley Roberts 
Cabell Hansen, Iowa Rogers, Tex 
Cameron Hébert Ryan 
Carey Herlong St Germain 
Carter Horton Schisler 
Collier Hosmer Scott 
Conable Huot Senner 
Corbett Johnson, Okla. Shriver 
Curtin Jones, Mo, Smith, Iowa 
Davis, Ga. Keogh Stafford 
Dawson King, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 
Divine Laird Toll 
Dickinson Landrum Tupper 

iggs Tuten 
Edwards, Ala, Long, La. Ullman 
Edwards, La Long, Md Van Deerlin 
Evans, Colo. 00 Walker, Miss 
Evins, Tenn. Martin, Ala Watkins 
Fino Martin, Mass. Willis 
Fisher Miller Wilson, Bob 
Fogarty Moeller Wilson, 
Fountain Charles H 
Fuqua Mosher Yates 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 


On this vote: 
Mr. Glenn Andrews for, with Mr. Hébert 


against. 
Mr. Fuqua for, with Mrs. Green of Oregon 


against. 
Mr. Roberts for, with Mr. Watkins against. 
Mr. Moeller for, with Mr. Keogh against. 
Mr. Miller for, with Mr. Multer against. 
Mr. Van Deerlin for, with Mr. Laird against. 
Mr. Bob Wilson for, with Mr. Carey against. 
Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. O'Neill of Mas- 
a against. 
Mr. Leggett for, with Mr. Davis of Georgia 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Walker of 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. St Germain with Mr. Stafford. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Martin of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
King of New York. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Hosmer. 

Mr. apace ged with Mr. Horton. 


Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Edwards 
of Alabama. 

Mr, Long of Louisiana with Mr. Devine. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Curtis. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Corbett 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Belcher. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr, Collier. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Shriver. 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Conable. 


Mr. 3 with Mr. Mosher. 

Gettys with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
Thompson of Texas with Mr. Battin. 
Mr. Senner with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Cabell. 

Mr. Hansen of Iowa with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Ryan with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Herlong with Mr. Huot. 

Mr. Baring with Mr, Johnson of Oklahoma. 
Mr, Landrum with Mr. Willis. 

Mr, Fountain with Mr. Yates. 

Mr. Long of Missouri with Mr. Scott. 


Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Tuten. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. MACKIE, Mr. DINGELL, Mr. 
DONOHUE, and Mr. SKUBITZ changed 
their votes from nay to “yea.” 

Mrs: BOLTON, Mr. CELLER, Mr. 
STRATTON, Mr. SAYLOR, and Mr. 
McCULLOCH changed their votes from 
“yea” to “nay. ” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The question is on the passage 
of the bill. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 271, nays 68, answered 
present“ 5, not voting 88, as follows: 


[Roll No. 272 
YEAS—271 
Abbitt Ellsworth Latta 
Abernethy Erlenborn Lennon 
Adair Everett Love 
Adams Fallon McCulloch 
Addabbo Farbstein McDade 
Anderson, UI. Farnsley McDowell 
Anderson, Farnum McGrath 
Tenn. Fascell McMillan 
Andrews, Feighan McVicker 
George W ood MacGregor 
Andrews, Flynt Mackay 
N. Foley Mackie 
Annunzio Ford, Gerald R. Madden 
Ashley Ford, Mahon 
Ashmore William D M: 
Bandstra Fountain Martin, Nebr. 
Barrett Fraser Mathias 
Bates Frelinghuysen Matthews 
Beckworth Friedel May 
Bennett Meeds 
Berry Fulton, Tenn. Michel 
2 Gallagher Mills 
Blatnik Giaimo Mink 
Gilbert Minshall 
Boland Grabowski Mize 
Bolton Gray Monagan 
Bow Green, Pa. Moorhead 
Brademas Greigg Morgan 
Bray Gross Morris 
Brock Grover Morse 
Brooks Gurney Morton 
Broomfield Haley Murphy, N1 
Broyhill, N. C Hall Murphy, N.Y 
Broyhill, Va Halleck Nelsen 
Buchanan Halpern Nix 
Burke Hamilton O’Brien 
Burleson Hansen, Wash. O'Hara, III 
Byrne, Pa Hardy O Hara, Mich 
Byrnes, Wis. O'Neal, Ga. 
Cahill Harvey, Ind. Ottinger 
Callan Hathaway Passman 
Callaway Hays Pepper 
Casey Hechler Perkins 
Celler Helstoski Philbin 
Clancy Henderson Pike 
Clark Hicks Pirnie 
Cleveland Howard Poage 
Clevenger Hull Poff 
er Hungate Pool 
Conyers Ichord Powell 
Cooley Irwin Price 
Craley Jacobs Pucinski 
Cramer Jarman Purcell 
Culver Jennings Quie 
Cunnin; Joelson Quillen 
Daddario Johnson, Calif. Race 
e Johnson, Pa. Randall 
Davis, Wis. Jonas Redlin 
de la Garza Jones, Ala. Reid, II 
Delaney Jones, N.C Reid, N.Y 
Dent Reifel 
Denton Resnick 
Donohue Kastenmeier Reuss 
Dorn Kee Rhodes, Ariz. 
Dow Keith Rhodes, Pa. 
Dowdy Kelly Rivers, Alaska 
Downing Robison 
Duncan, Oreg. Kluczynski Rodino 
Duncan, Rogers, Colo. 
Dwyer Kupferman Rogers, Fla 
Edmondson Ronan 
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Roncalio Skubitz Udall 
Rooney, N.Y.. Slack Vigorito 
Rooney, Pa. Smith, N.Y. Vivian 
Rosenthal Smith, Va Waggonner 
Rostenkowski Springer Watson 
‘Roudebush Weltner 
Roush Stalbaum 1 
Rumsfeld Stanton White, Idaho 
Satterfield Steed White, Tex 
St. Onge Stephens Whitener 
Saylor Stratton Whitten 
Scheuer Stubblefield Widnall 
Schmidhauser Sweeney Williams 
Schneebeli Taylor Wolff 
Schweiker Teague, Tex. Wright 
Secrest Tenzer Wyatt 
Selden Thomas Young 
Shipley Thomson, Wis. Younger 
Sickles Todd Za block 
Sikes Trimble 
NAYS—68 
Arends Dyal Mallliard 
Ashbrook Edwards, Calif. Matsunaga 
Bell Findley Moss 
Bolling Gonzalez Natcher 
Brown, Calif. Goodell Nedzi 
Brown, Clar- Griffiths Olsen, Mont. 
ence J., Jr. Gubser Olson, Minn 
Burton, Calif. Hagen, Calif Patman 
Burton, Utah Hanna Patten 
Cederberg Hansen, Idaho 
Chamberlain Harvey, Mich. Reinecke 
Chelf Hawkins Roybal 
Clausen, Holifield Sisk 
Don H. Holland Smith, Calif. 
Clawson, Del Hutchinson Sullivan 
Cohelan King, Calif, Talcott. 
Conte King, Utah Teague, Calif. 
Corman ebs ey 
Curtis Kunkel 
Daniels Lipscomb Vanik 
Derwinski McClory Waldie 
Dingell McEwen Walker, N. Mex. 
Dole McFall 
Dulski Macdonald 
ANSWERED “PRESENT”’—5 
Gibbons Moore Wydler 
Machen Pelly 
NOT VOTING—88 
Albert Gettys O’Konski 
Andrews, Gilligan O'Neill, Mass 
Glenn Green, Oreg Pickle 
Aspinall Grider Rivers, S. C 
Ayres Hagan, Ga. Roberts 
Baring Hanley Rogers, Tex 
Battin Hansen,Iowa Ryan 
Belcher Hébert St Germain 
Cabell Herlong Schisler 
Cameron Horton Scott 
Carey Hosmer Senner 
Carter Huot Shriver 
Collier Johnson, Okla. Smith, Iowa 
Conable Jones, Mo. Stafford 
Corbett Keogh Thompson, N.J. 
King, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 
Davis, Ga Laird Toll 
Dawson Landrum Tuck 
Devine Leggett ‘Tupper 
Dickinson Long, La. Tuten 
Diggs Long, Md. 
Edwards, Ala. McCarthy Van Deerlin 
Edwards, La. Martin, Ala Walker, Miss. 
Evans, Colo Martin, Mass. Watkins 
Evins, Tenn Miler Watts 
Fino Moeller Willis 
Fisher Morrison Wilson, Bob 
y Mosher Wilson, 
Fuqua Multer Charles H 
Murray. Yates 
So the bill was passed. 
The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Glenn Andrews 


against. 


Mrs, Green of Oregon for, with Mr, Fuqua 


against. 


Mr. Watkins for, with Mr. Roberts against. 
Mr. Laird for, with Mr. Moeller against. 
Mr. Keogh for, with Mr. Bob Wilson 


against. 
Mr. Garmatz for, with Mr. Miller against. 
Mr. Multer for, with Mr. Leggett against. 
Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts for, with Mr. 
Charles H. Wilson 


against, 
Mr. Hanley for, with Mr. 


against. 


Van Deerlin 
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Until further notice: 
Mr. St Germain with Mr. Walker of Missis- 


sippi. 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. Shriver, 

Thompson of New Jersey with Mr, Fino, 
Aspinall with Mr. Edwards of Alabami, 
Albert with Mr. Devine, 

Ryan with Mr. Corbett. 

Gilligan with Mr. Conable. 

Pickle with Mr. Ayres. 

Davis of Georgia with Mr. Battin. 
Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Collier. 
Tuck with Mr. Martin of Massachu- 


Watts with Mr. Hosmer. 
Gettys with Mr. Belcher, 
Senner with Mr. Horton. 
Rogers of Texas with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Carey with Mr, Stafford. 

Mr. Johnson of Oklahoma with Mr. O’Kon- 
ski. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
King of New York. 

Mr. Cabell with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Martin of 
Alabama. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Mosher. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Tupper. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Evans of Colorado, 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Smith 
of Iowa. 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Herlong. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Huot. 

Mr. Grider with Mr. Hansen of Iowa. 

Mr. Schisler with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Uliman with Mr. Tuten, 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr, Long of Louisiana with Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Cameron with Mr. Long of Maryland. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. STEPHENS 


Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. STEPHENS: 
Amend the title so as to read: “An act to 
provide for the more flexible regulation of 
maximum rates of interest or dividends pay- 
able by banks and certain other financial 
institutions on deposits or share accounts, 
to authorize higher reserve requirements on 
time deposits at member banks, to authorize 
open market operations in agency issues by 
the Federal Reserve banks, and for other 
purposes.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the Clerk may be permitted to make 
the necessary corrections of section num- 
bers and cross references in the bill just 
Passed. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries, who also informed the 
House that on the following dates the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 


On August 19, 1966: 
H.R. 18772. An act to authorize the dis- 
posal of metallurgical grade manganese ore 
from the national stockpile and the supple- 
mental stockpile, 

H.R. 15485. An act to authorize the ex- 
change of certain fluorspar and ferroman- 
ganese held in the national and supplemen- 
tal stockpiles. 

On August 22, 1966: 

H.R. 10284. An act to provide that the Fed- 
eral office building under construction in 
Fort Worth, Tex. shall be named the Fritz 
Garland Lanham Federal Office Building” in 
memory of the late Fritz Garland Lanham, 
a Representative from the State of Texas 
from 1919 to 1947. 

On August 23, 1966: 

H.R. 11671, An act to approve a contract 
negotiated with the El Paso County Water 
Improvement District Numbered 1, Texas, to 
authorize the execution, and for other pur- 
poses, 

On August 24, 1966; 

H.R, 18881. An act to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, 
and certain other animals intended to be used 
for purposes of research or experimentation, 
and for other purposes. 

On August 27, 1966: 

H.R, 15456. An act making appropriations 
for the legislative branch for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

H. J. Res. 810, Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the 8th day of Sep- 
tember 1966 as “International Literacy Day”. 

H. J. Res. 1207. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the Administrator of General Services to 
accept title to the John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
Library, and for other purposes. 

On August 30, 1966: 

H.R. 13277, An act to amend the Revised 
Organic Act of the Virgin Islands to provide 
for the reapportionment of the Legislature 
of the Virgin Islands. 

On August 31, 1966: 

H. J. Res. 1284. Jont resolution making con- 
tinuing appropriations for the fiscal year 
1967, and for other purposes. 

On September 1, 1966: 

H. R. 8760. An act to amend the provisions 
of the Oil Pollution Act, 1961 (33 U.S.C. 
1001-1015), to implement the provisions of 
the International Convention for the Pre- 
vention of the Pollution of the Sea by Oil, 
1954, as amended, and for other purposes. 

H.R. 17419. An act to amend the act incor- 
porating the American Legion so as to re- 
define eligibility for membership therein. 

On September 2, 1966: 

H.R, 13298. An act to amend the Organic 
Act of Guam in order to authorize the legis- 
lature thereof to provide by law for the eléc- 
tion of its members from election districts, 

On September 6, 1966: 

H.R. 10104. An act codifying the general 
and permanent laws relating to the organiza- 
tion of the Government of the United States 
and to its civilian officers and employees. 

H.R. 14921. An act making appropriations 
for sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, corporations, agencies, 
offices, and the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 

On September 7, 1966: 

H.R. 2653. An act to provide that the U.S, 
District Court for the District of Connecticut 
shall also be held at New London, Conn, 
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H.R. 3233. An act for the relief of Emanuel 
G. Topakas. 

H.R. 5552. An act for the relief of David 
B. Glidden. 

H.R. 7354. An act for the relief of Norman 
Morris Rains. 

H.R. 9824. An act to amend the Life Insur- 
ance Act of the District of Columbia, ap- 
proved June 19, 1934, as amended, 

H.R. 11940. An act for the relief of Fred M. 
Osteen. 

H.R. 12315. An act for the relief of An- 
thony A. Calloway. 

H.R. 12884. An act for the relief of John 
R. Sylvia, 

H.R. 14596. An act making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture and 
related agencies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes, 


AN ACT TO PROMOTE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRADE IN AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES, TO COMBAT HUN- 
GER AND MALNUTRITION, AND TO 
FURTHER ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 14929) to 
promote international trade in agricul- 
tural commodities, to combat hunger and 
malnutrition, to further economic devel- 
opment, and for other purposes, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and agree to 
conference asked by the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from North 
Carolina? 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, what again is this 
bill? Is the gentleman asking us to con- 
cur? 

Mr, COOLEY. No. I am asking the 
House to disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments and agree to the conference asked 
by the Senate. 

Mr. HALL. I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. COOLEY, 
PoE, GATHINGS, HAGEN of California, 
PURCELL, BELCHER, Quiz, and Mrs. May. 


PRINTING OF HEARINGS ON SUP- 
PLEMENTAL FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE, FISCAL YEAR 1966—VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, I call up the 
conference report on the Senate Con- 
current Resolution 77 and ask unani- 
mous consent that the statement of the 
managers on the part of the House be 
read in lieu of the report. 

The Clerk read the title of the concur- 
rent resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? j 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement 
are as follows: 

CONFERENCE REPORT (H. REPT. No. 1888) 

The committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
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amendment of the House to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 77) authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of hearings on 
supplemental foreign assistance for Vietnam 
for fiscal 1966, having met, after full and 
free conference, have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses 
as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its disagree- 
ment to the amendment of the House and 
agree to the same with an amendment as 
follows: In lieu of the matter proposed to be 
inserted by the House amendment insert the 
following: ten“; and the House agree to 
the same. 

WAYNE L. Hays, 

PAUL JONES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Cart T. CURTIS, 
Managers on the Part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 

The managers on the part of the House at 
the conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House 
to the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 77) 
authorizing the printing of additional copies 
of hearings on supplemental foreign assist- 
ance for Vietnam for fiscal 1966, submit the 
following statement in explanation of the ef- 
fect of the action agreed upon by the con- 
ferees and recommended in the accompany- 
ing conference report: 

The concurrent resolution as passed by the 
Senate provided that there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
14,000 additional copies of its hearings (89th 
Cong., 2d Sess.) on supplemental foreign as- 
sistance, fiscal year 1966—Vietnam. The 
House amendment reduced the number of ad- 
ditional copies to be printed to 4,000. Under 
the conference agreement the number of ad- 
ditional copies to be printed is 10,000. 

WAYNE L. Hays, 

PAUL JONES, 

ROBERT J. CORBETT, 
Managers on the Part of the House. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I asked the gentleman 
to yield only to compliment the con- 
ferees on maintaining a reduction in the 
number of copies of this report to be 
printed. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the gentleman. 
Upon inquiry the Senate staff said they 
could get along with 10,000 so we did 
save a little money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 

ble. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of ask- 
ing the gentleman from California {Mr. 
Mossi, the program for the remainder 
of this week and the schedule for next 
week. 
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Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from California. 
' Mr. MOSS. We will seek permission 
to go over, on adjournment this after- 
noon, until Monday. 

Monday is District day. There are 
no bills. We will have H.R. 688, the 


Beirut agreement implementation leg- 


islation, under a closed rule, 2 hours of 
general debate, waiving points of order; 
H.R. 11256, the Federal Tax Lien Act 
of 1966, under a closed rule, with 4 hours 
of general debate, waiving points of 
order; H.R. 8664, the Florence agree- 
ment implementation legislation, under 
a closed rule, with 2 hours of general de- 
bate, waiving points of order; and H.R. 
11555, the Chamizal Memorial Highway, 
under an open rule, with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate. 

On Tuesday and the balance of the 
week we will have the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill for fiscal year 
1967; the military construction appro- 
priation bill for 1967; H.R. 14604, au- 
thorizing study for a Capitol Visitors’ 
Center, under an open rule, with 1 hour 
of general debate; and H.R. 16559, au- 
thorizing establishment of Sea-Grant 
Colleges, under an open rule, with 1 hour 
of general debate. 

On Thursday there will be a joint 
meeting for the purpose of hearing the 
President of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 

Of course, conference reports may be 
brought up at any time, and any changes 
in the schedule will be announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It is my un- 
derstanding that the first three meas- 
ures listed for Monday are from the 
Committee on Ways and Means and are 
noncontroversial. Is that an accurate 
appraisal? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Michigan yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. I believe the gentleman’s 
analysis is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to 
the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I might ask the acting 
majority leader a question. Do I cor- 
rectly understand that on Thursday next 
all we will have is a joint meeting? Will 
there be other business? 

Mr. MOSS. That is dependent upon 
the ability of the House to dispose of the 
other items mentioned; the two appro- 
priation bills, the authorization for study 
of a Capitol Visitors’ Center, and the au- 
thorization for the establishment of the 
Sea Grant Colleges. 

Mr. GROSS. But if the schedule is 
completed, that would be the only busi- 
ness on Thursday? 

Mr. MOSS. Unless there were con- 
ference reports, that is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not suppose the 
gentleman can help us, but I wonder, in 
the light of that, if that schedule is 
followed and that is all the business we 
have on Thursday next, when in the 
world can we expect to get out of here 
and go look for a few votes? 
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Mr. MOSS. I believe the gentleman 
from Iowa is well aware of the fondness 
of the gentleman from California for his 
own home, 


ECONOMIC AND FISCAL POLICY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO, 492) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs) laid before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is now time to set forth to the Con- 
gress and the American people the addi- 
tional steps we consider necessary to 
assure the continuing health and 
strength of our economy. 

I have been watching carefully the 
performance of our economy. I have 
consulted frequently and at great length 
with the wisest and most experienced 
advisers available to the President—with 
the responsible officials in my adminis- 
tration, with Members of the Congress, 
with leaders of business and labor and 
with economists from our universities. 

Prudent economic policy requires 
timely well-considered action in the na- 
tional interest. The true interest of the 
American people lies in uninterrupted 
growth at stable prices. We must always 
be prepared to act to protect that growth. 
But we must act with caution and avoid 
drastic changes that are not clearly re- 
quired for the economic welfare. We 
must focus our restraint on those sectors 
p the economy that need urgent atten- 

n. 

Certain actions have become clearly 
necessary to protect the interest of our 
people in stable prosperity and I intend 
to take those actions now. 

I am going to cut all Federal expendi- 
tures to the fullest extent consistent with 
the well-being of our people. 

I recommend that the Congress 
promptly make inoperative, for a tem- 
porary period, those special incentives for 
plant and equipment investment and 
commercial construction that currently 
contribute to overheating the economy. 

Every effort will be made to ease the 
inequitable burden of high interest rates 
and tight money. 

Further longer range actions may 
prove necessary to maintain balanced 
growth and finance the defense of Viet- 
nam, But we will not have the necessary 
facts about fiscal 1967 expenditures until 
the Congress completes action on the re- 
maining eight appropriation bills, and 
until the Department of Defense knows 
the size of the supplemental appropria- 
tions needed to support our men in Viet- 
nam. 

As soon as I receive these bills and 
defense estimates, I will again review 
Federal expenditures for this fiscal year. 
We intend to reduce or eliminate every 
possible Federal expenditure provided in 
those bills consistent with the well-being 
of our citizens. 

When the Congress votes for add-ons 
to the remaining eight appropriation 
bills, it must bear in mind that each vote 
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to increase the budget will likely require 
a vote to increase the revenue later. 

This administration is prepared to rec- 
ommend whatever action is necessary to 
maintain the stable growth and prosper- 
ity of the past 54 years and to pay for 
current expenditures out of current reve- 
nues, as we are now doing. 

THE PERFORMANCE OF OUR ECONOMY 


Today the strength of the American 
economy exceeds all records and all ex- 
pectations. For 67 months—for 51⁄2 
years—the trend of our economy has 
been steadily up: 

True production of goods and services 
has grown 5½ percent a year, putting the 
American economy in the front rank 
among the major nations of the world. 

The spendable income of our consum- 
ers has increased 41 percent. 

Nine million more workers are em- 
ployed on nonfarm payrolls. 

Unemployment has dropped from 7 
percent to 3.9 percent. 

No nation has ever enjoyed such pros- 
perity. , 

High production, high wages, high 
profits, and low unemployment are bene- 
fits to be sought and preserved. The new 
problems of prosperity are much to be 
preferred to the old problems of reces- 
sion or depression. But the great satis- 
faction that accompanies the solution of 
old problems must be tempered by full 
recognition of the new problems these 
solutions bring. 

We must meet these new problems 
without jeopardizing past gains or pres- 
ent performance. And we must not re- 
1880 to the pendulum economy of the 

950˙8ů. 

Caution signs became visible early this 
year. Responsible fiscal policy required 
prudent action. 

This administration and the Congress 
acted to protect our prosperity by taking 
$10 billion of excess purchasing power 
out of the economy this calendar year: 
$6 billion through increased payroll taxes 
for social security and medicare, $1 bil- 
lion through restored excise taxes, $1 
billion through graduated withholding 
of individual taxes, $1 billion through a 
speed-up in corporate tax payments, and, 
$1 billion through an administrative ac- 
celeration of tax payments. 

Responsible fiscal policy also demanded 
tight control of Federal expenditures. 
This control has been exerted. 

The fiscal 1966 budget on a national 
income basis—the best measure of the 
economic impact of Federal activity— 
showed an overall surplus of about $1 
billion. In the first half of calendar 
1966, the annual rate of this surplus rose 
to $3 billion. Since January 1 of this 
year, we have taken in more money than 
we have spent. 

The fiscal 1967 budget submitted to 
the Congress reflects the same tight con- 
trol. As a result, apart from special Viet- 
nam costs, the 1967 budget increased ex- 
penditures by only $600 million—an in- 
crease of less than 1 percent over fiscal 
1966. For the Great Society program 
enacted by the Congress, I requested an 
additional $3.2 billion—but only after 
offsetting reductions had been made: by 
pruning lower priority programs, by im- 
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proved management and cost reduction, 
and, by closing obsolete bases and elimi- 
nating unnecessary defense expenditures. 

Therefore, except for the $600 million, 
every dollar spent on Great Society pro- 
grams was secured by reducing or elimi- 
nating outmoded programs. 

In recent weeks, there have been signs 
of developing imbalance in the economy. 

As we all know, prices have been rising. 
To be sure, average income is rising 
faster than prices, and average price in- 
creases in the past 5% years are consid- 
erably less than in the previous 5% years. 

Nevertheless, sustained price increases 
in food, services, and industrial products 
threaten our delicately balanced struc- 
ture of wage and price stability. We ask 
workers to restrict their wage demands 
to the gains in labor’s productivity. But 
this also requires a reasonable prospect 
of stable living costs. 

Ours is increasingly a fixed income 
population. More than 20 million Amer- 
icans depend on social security benefits, 
Millions of others live on modest private 
pensions, past savings, and the proceeds 
of life insurance policies. 

Inflation imposes a cruel and unjust 
tax on all the people. 

Inflation also saps the competitive 
strength of American industry in world 
trade. Recently, we have witnessed a 
decline in the trade surplus so vital to 
our balance-of-payments position. A 
healthy export expansion has not been 
enough to offset the bulging increase in 
imports. 

In recent months, there has been an 
exaggerated boom in business invest- 
ment. Moreover, the rapid growth of 
business credit has not moderated sig- 
nificantly, despite tight money restraints 
that, if intensified, threaten to halt bal- 
anced growth. 

In the early 1960’s, when there was 
unnecessary slack in the economy, and 
when growth was too slow, we took the 
steps needed to stimulate expansion and 
move toward full employment. But good 
economic policy works both ways. When 
total spending rises more rapidly than 
the economy can accommodate—when 
business investment creates undue přes- 
sures—when. armed conflict overseas im- 
poses new burdens on Government—then 
we must be willing to shift into lower 
gear and reduce inflationary pressures. 

Our program early this year to remove 
$10 billion from the U.S. economy was a 
first step in this direction. But the con- 
tinued and mounting pressures since that 
time require the second-step program I 
am recommending today. And I shall 
not hesitate to take further fiscal steps 
when the sizé of the budget and the de- 
velopments in our economy indicate that 
they are necessary. 


PROGRAM OF ACTION 


I propose the following program of 
immediate action for the Congress and 
the American people: 

First. I am taking strong measures. to 
reduce lower priority Federal expendi- 
tures. 

Determination of the exact amount of 
reduction in that limited portion of the 
fiscal 1967 budget under direct Presiden- 
tial control must await congressional ac- 
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tion on the remaining appropriation bills. 
Our best present estimate is that a re- 
duction of 10 percent—approximately $3 
billion—will be required from that por- 
tion of the budget. 

Bills already passed by both Houses of 
Congress, some unanimously and others 
by large bipartisan majorities, have 
added approximately $214 billion to the 
spending authority I requested from this 
session of the Congress. If bills passed 
by one or the other of the Houses of 
Congress, or now before congressional 
committees, are finally approved in their 
present form, they will add almost $4 
billion to Federal spending authority and 
$2 billion to spending in the current fis- 
cal year. Members of the Congress will, 
by holding remaining appropriations 
within the amount of my requests, limit 
the amount of additional revenue that 
may be required next year. 

Although the costs of the Vietnam con- 
flict are uncertain, if this conflict extends 
beyond the current fiscal year, we will 
be forced to order additional material 
and equipment. To be on the safe side 
and to support our men in Vietnam, we 
must act on this contingency. 

I have already directed that lower 
priority Federal programs be reduced by 
$1.5 billion in fiscal 1967. 

Federal civilian agencies have been di- 
rected to defer, stretch out, and other- 
wise reduce contracts, new orders, and 
commitments. Each major agency has 
been given a savings target, with orders 
to meet that target. 

I am prepared to defer and reduce Fed- 
eral expenditures: 

By requesting appropriations for Fed- 
eral programs at levels below those now 
being authorized by the Congress, 

By withholding appropriations pro- 
vided above my budget recommendations 
whenever possible, and 

By cutting spending in other areas 
which have significant fiscal impact in 
1967. 

My 1967 budget called for total ex- 
penditures of $112.8 billion. Of this 
amount, $58.3 billion is for Defense. Of 
the remaining $54.5 billion, payments 
fixed by law or otherwise uncontrolla- 
ble—such as civilian pay, interest on the 
public debt, veterans“ compensation and 
pensions, public assistance payments, 
agricultural price supports, and payments 
on prior contracts—account for $31.5 bil- 
lion. This leaves only some $23 billion 
of expenditures subject to immediate 
Presidential control. 

The corresponding appropriation to- 
tal—new obligational authority—is $31 
billion. The savings I have directed 
must come from that total. They will 
not be easy fo achieve. 

But at a time when individual in- 
comes and corporate profits are at 
unparalleled levels, a compassionate and 
mature people will not. make the poor 
carry the burden of fighting inflation. 
For such a policy would be neither good 
economics nor social justice. 

During the calendar year 1967, the 
product of the American economy. will 
inerease by some $50 billion. Before the 
end of this year, we will be producing at 
a rate of $750 billion, three-quarters of a 
trillion dollars—a year. And the Federal 
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budget has been claiming a declining 
share of that product. The Federal ad- 
ministrative budget—the best measure of 
the size of Federal programs that are not 
self-financed—has declined from 17 per- 
cent of the gross national product in fis- 
cal 1955 to less than 15 percent in fiscal 
1966. If we had spent the same per- 
centage as in 1955, our administrative 
budget would have been $15 billion 
higher last year. 

I intend to conserve and save public 
outlays at every possible point. But it 
would be shortsighted to abandon the 
tasks of educating our children, provid- 
ing for their health, rebuilding the 
decaying cities in which they live, and 
otherwise promoting the general welfare. 

Postponed investment in buildings and 
machines can be made at a later date 
without serious injury. But we can never 
recapture the early years of a child who 
did not get the headstart he needed to 
be a productive citizen, or the lost op- 
portunities of the teenage dropout who 
was never given a second chance. And 
we can never repair the ravages of a 
disease that could have been prevented, 
or recall the lives lost by eancer that 
might have been cured. 

The fiscal measures which have given 
us the unparalleled prosperity of the 
past 5% years were a product of the 
partnership of the Congress and the 
Executive, The Great Society programs, 
placed on the statute books of this coun- 
try by the overwhelming majority of the 
Congress, also reflect our partnership to 
promote the welfare of the people of this 
country. So, now, we must work to- 
gether to assure that the prosperity and 
social progress of the past 5% years 
continue, 

Second. I recommend that the Con- 
gress make the 7-percent investment tax 
credit inoperative, effective September 1, 
1966, to become operative again on Janu- 
ary 1, 1968. 

The temporary suspension should 
apply to all orders for machinery and 
equipment placed on or after Septem- 
ber 1, 1966, and before January 1, 1968, 
regardless of the date of their delivery. 

The suspension should be across-the- 
board, without exception, applying effec- 
tively and equitably to all investing in- 
dustries. No special treatment or special 
exclusions should be made for this brief 
period of suspension. 

One of the great accomplishments of 
recent years has been the mighty up- 
surge of business investment in plant 
and equipment, to expand and update 
our industrial capacity and to provide 
more jobs for our workers. This 
gratifying surge is now, however, pro- 
ceeding too swiftly. For the past 3 years, 
this investment has been rising more 
than twice as fast as our gross national 
product. 

Our machinery and equipment in- 
dustries cannot digest the demands cur- 
rently thrust upon them. We see symp- 
toms of strain in growing backlogs, ac- 
celerating prices, and emerging short- 
ages of skilled workers. There is a 10- 
month average backlog on machine tool 
orders alone. On many machine tools, 
the order backlog exceeds 15 months. 
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Our capital markets are clogged with 
excessive demands for funds to finance 
investment. These demands bid interest 
rates higher and higher, and draw too 
large a share of credit from other im- 
portant uses. 

The current machinery and equipment 
boom refiects many incentives and sup- 
ports—the reform of depreciation guide- 
lines, the investment tax credit, reduc- 
tions in corporate income tax rates, the 
dramatic strengthening of consumer 
markets, and the stepped-up flow of de- 
fense orders. 

I am asking Congress today to make 
inoperative for 16 months one of the 
special incentives in order to moderate 
the growth of capital spending. 

Our high- employment, high-profit 
economy will still provide abundant in- 
centive for growth in our capacity suf - 
ficient to produce the goods we need, for 
modernizing facilities, and hence for 
maintaining a strong international com- 
petitive position. 

A temporary suspension of the invest- 
ment credit will relieve excessive pres- 
sures on our capital goods producers and 
on our financial markets. We can then 
look forward to a smoother flow of in- 
vestment goods—at stable costs both for 
machinery and for money. 

The special credit was recommended 
as a bonus for investment to help move 
the economy forward. This recom- 
mendation reflected the commitment of 
this administration to a high-invest- 
ment, high-research, high-growth econ- 
omy. This is a firm long-term plan 
that we intend to carry out. A high level 
of business investment is indispensable 
to our prosperity and to our economic 
growth. The bonus of the investment 
credit has proved itself to be too effec- 
tive a promoter of such investment to be 
abandoned. We shall need this bonus 
over the years ahead and it should be 
restored. 

Now, however, our problem is to keep 
investment within safe speed limits. We 
should not continue to press on the ac- 
celerator. We should not now provide a 
bonus to do something that we do not 
want done now and will very much want 
and need to be done later on. 

Third. I recommend that the Con- 
gress suspend until January 1, 1968, the 
use of accelerated depreciation on all 
buildings and structures started or trans- 
ferred on or after September 1, 1966. 

Just as machinery and equipment out- 
lays are stimulated by the investment 
tax credit, construction of commercial 
and industrial buildings is advanced and 
encouraged by accelerated depreciation. 
To assure that safe speed limits are ap- 
plied to all forms of investment, we 
should now remove this special incen- 
tive. 

Today, it is contributing unnecessarily 
to an inflation of building costs and to 
the pressures. on financial markets, 
which are reflected in high interest 
rates. In the past 12 months, commer- 
cial and industrial construction was 27 
percent higher than during the previous 
year. 

In the last few months, certain areas 
of private building have been caught in 
the vise of tight money and high interest 
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rates. The suspension of accelerated de- 
preciation is surely a more effective and 
equitable way to hold construction within 
bounds. 

The logic and equity of restraint thus 
require suspension of accelerated depre- 
ciation. In this way, we can apply re- 
strictive measures evenly to the various 
types of investment and through a broad 
and balanced use of our tools of eco- 
nomic policy. 

Fourth. I urge the Federal Reserve 
Board, in executing its policy of mone- 
tary restraint, and our large commercial 
banks to cooperate with the President 
and the Congress to lower interest rates 
and to ease the inequitable burden of 
tight money. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
reviewed all potential Federal security 
sales and is taking action to keep them 
at the minimum in the months ahead. 
This should help reduce current pres- 
sures on the money market and on inter- 
est rates. 

I urge the Congress to act promptly 
on pending legislation to prevent com- 
petition for deposit and share accounts 
from driving up interest rates. 

As more of the burden of restraint is 
assumed by fiscal measures by elimina- 
tion of special stimulants to business 
investment, higher taxes, and reduced or 
postponed Federal spending—we should 
take further action to reduce the burdens 
imposed on the American people by tight 
money and high interest. rates. Present 
monetary measures impose a special 
hardship on home buyers and small 
businessmen, 

Banks should handle money and credit 
equitably and without extracting exces- 
sive profits. They should rely less on 
high interest rates to price borrowers 
out of the market and more on the plac- 
ing of appropriate ceilings on credit. 

I am responding to the requests of the 
financial community to ease the great 
pressure on money markets. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and our large com- 
mercial banks must now recognize that 
we are determined to restrain inflation- 
ary pressures by fiscal and budgetary 
measures. I ask, in turn, that the finan- 
cial community seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity to lower interest rates and more 
fairly allocate the existing supplies of 
credit. 

I have been assured that every effort 
is being made to detect any easing of in- 
flationary pressures in order that mone- 
tary policy can be adjusted quickly and 
adequately to maintain stable and sus- 
tainable economic growth. 

PRESERVING ECONOMIC FREEDOM 

The demand for goods, including 
capital investment must be kept roughly 
in balance with the ability of our econ- 
omy to meet this demand. Within this 
general strategy for a freeveconomy, we 
seek the cooperation of employers and 
unions in maintaining price and wage 
policies consistent with stability. 

We ask that wage increases remain 
within labor’s productivity gains. We 
ask that industry forego price increases 
where there are no increases in costs and 
reduce prices when costs fall. 

The alternative to this strategy is the 
endless pursuit of wages by prices, and 
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prices by wages, to the common disad- 
vantage of all participants and the Na- 
tion as a whole. 

I ask American business to: 

Base demands for credit on genuine 
needs, not on speculation of future 
searcity or higher cost. 

Maintain an inventory position based 
on current requirements, not on fears or 
hopes that prices will be higher later on. 

Postpone investment projects that are 
not absolutely necessary at this time. 

Set prices on the basis of real costs, not 
imaginary future costs that build in an 
assumption of inflation. 

Limit profits to those appropriate for a 
steadily expanding economy. 

I ask American labor to: 

Avoid wage demands that would raise 
the average level of costs and prices in 
the economy. 

Adopt work rules and standards for en- 
try into its trades that are appropriate 
for a continuing full-employment econ- 
omy. 

Cooperate with business to raise pro- 
ductivity so that pay increases will be 
matched by production increases. 

The steps I have taken and recom- 
mended today are needed to keep the 
American economy on the safe course of 
stable prosperity it has enjoyed for the 
past 51⁄2 years. 

Decisions made elsewhere will influence 
our defense needs in Vietnam. Because 
we.cannot control or predict these out- 
comes, we cannot blueprint our fiscal 
measures in the months ahead. But 
should additional fiscal measures be re- 
quired to preserve price stability and 
maintain sound fiscal policies, I will rec- 
ommend them. 

By continuing on a prudent course in 
our private and public policies and by 
preserving our capacity for stable eco- 
nomie growth, we can look forward to 
continuing progress. We can make that 
progress within the framework of a free 
economy. We do not want to resort to 
controls. If we take the necessary ac- 
tions, next year should bring new heights 
in consumer living standards, in savings 
for the future, in our progress toward the 
Great Society. 

I urge the Congress to exercise prudent 
restraint in appropriating public funds 
and to act promptly on the legislative 
proposals I have set forth in this message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, September 8, 1966. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the message is referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means and or- 
dered to be printed. 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER TO MONDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 12 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that when the House ad- 
journs today it adjourn to meet at noon 
on Monday next, September 12, 1966. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the business in order 
on Calendar Wednesday of next week 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from California? 

There was no objection. 


TAX RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include a press release. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I have today 
introduced H.R. 17607, a bill which car- 
ries out the tax recommendations of the 
message from the President just read. 
I have also announced that public hear- 
ings on this proposition will. commence 
on Monday, September 12, with the Hon- 
orable Henry H. Fowler, Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Honorable John T. Connor, 
Secretary of Commerce, and the Honor- 
able Charles L. Schultze, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, scheduled as the 
first witnesses for the hearing. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
press release which pertains to the above 
legislation: 


CHAIRMAN WILBUR D. MILLS, Democrat, AR- 
KANSAS, COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS, 
ANNOUNCES PUBLIC HEARINGS ON PRESI- 
DENT’S PROPOSAL To TEMPORARILY SUSPEND 
THE INVESTMENT CREDIT AND THE APPLICA- 
TION OF ACCELERATED DEPRECIATION 


Chairman WII sun D. Mints (D. Ark.) 
Committee on Ways and Means, today an- 
nounced receipt of a Message from the Pres- 
ident calling for the temporary suspension 
of the investment credit and the denial of 
the various forms of accelerated deprecia- 
tion with respect to real property (not eligi- 
ble for the investment credit), in the case 
of property acquired or constructed by the 
taxpayer during the period September 1, 
1966, to January 1, 1968. The Chairman 
stated that he intends to introduce a bill 
today carrying out this recommendation, 
and that public hearings will begin on the 
proposal on Monday, September 12. 

The right to elect any of the accelerated 
depreciation provisions with respect to real 
property (including 150 percent declining 
balance depreciation) and the investment 
credit are denied under the President's rec- 
ommendation with respect to property ac- 
quired or on which the taxpayer commenced 
construction on or after September 1, 1966, 
and before January 1, 1968, except in the 
case o 

(1) physical construction begun by the 
taxpayer before September 1, 1966, or 

(2) orders which are binding on the tax- 
payer before September 1, 1966, 

Orders placed (whether or not binding), 
or physical construction begun, during the 
suspension period will not be eligible for the 
investment credit or accelerated depreciation 
even though the property was acquired or 
the construction completed after the end 
of the suspension period. 

The investment credit carryover from a 
period before the suspension may be carried 
over and used in a year in which the suspen- 
sion applies to the same extent as it could 
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have been had the investment credit not 
been suspended. 

Lead-Off Witnesses.—The lead-off witnesses 
at the hearing will be Administration spokes- 
men, including the Honorable Henry H. 
Fowler, Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon- 
orable John T. Connor, Secretary of Com- 
merce, and the Honorable Charles L. 
Schultze, Director of the Budget, on Monday, 
September 12. 

Interested Public Witnesses.—The lead-off 
witnesses will be followed, beginning 
Wednesday, September 14, by interested pub- 
lic witnesses principally interested in testi- 
fying on the suspension of the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit. These public witnesses will 
be followed by those witnesses who are prin- 
cipally interested in testifying on accelerated 
depreciation. Those witnesses who wish to 
testify on both the investment credit and 
accelerated depreciation proposals will be 
scheduled to do so in one appearance. 

Cut-Off Date for Requests to be Heard — 
The cut-off date for requests to be heard is 
not later than noon Tuesday, September 13, 
1966. The requests should be submitted to 
Leo H. Irwin, Chief Counsel, Committee on 
Ways and Means, 1102 Longworth House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C, 20515. Wit- 
nesses will be advised as promptly as possible 
after the cut-off date as to when they have 
been scheduled to appear. 

Time Allotted for Hearing—The limited 
time available requires that all interested 
persons and organizations with the same gen- 
eral interest designate one spokesman. to rep- 
resent them so as to conserve the time of the 
Committee and the other witnesses, prevent 
repetition and assure that all aspects of the 
matter will be given appropriate attention. 

The Committee will be pleased to receive 
from any interested organization or persons 
a written statement for inclusion in the 
printed record of the hearing in lieu of a 
personal appearance, These statements will 
be given the same full consideration as 
though the statements had been presented in 
person. In such cases, a minimum of three 
(3) copies of the statement should be sub- 
mitted by the close of business Thursday, 
September 15. 

Contents of Requests to be Heard. In or- 
der to eliminate repetitious testimony and 
to properly schedule witnesses and allocate 
time, it will be necessary for the request to 
be heard to specify: 

IMPORTANT 

(1) the name, address, and capacity in 
which the witness will appear; 

(2) the list of persons or organizations 
the witness represents and in the case of 
associations or organizations, their total 
membership and where possible a member- 
ship list; 

(3) the amount of time the witness desires 
in which to present his direct oral testimony; 

(4) an indication of whether or not the 
witness is supporting or opposing the pro- 
posal; and 

(5) a topical outline or summary of the 
comments and recommendations which the 
witness proposes to make. 

If a prospective witness has already sub- 
mitted a request to be heard on this pro- 
posal, the request should be re-submitted 
furnishing the above information and other- 
wise conforming to the rules set forth for 
conducting this hearing. 

Written Statements.—In the case of those 
persons who are scheduled to appear and 
testify, it is requested that 60 copies of their 
written ‘statements be brought with them 
on the day on which they appear. If it is 
desired, an additional 60 copies may be sub- 
mitted for distribution to the press and the 
interested public on the witness’ date of 
appearance. 

Persons submitting a minimum of 3 writ- 
ten statements in lieu of a personal appear- 
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ance may also, if they desire, submit an ad- 
ditional 60 copies of their statements for 
distribution to the Committee Members and 
the interested departmental and legislative 
staffs, pending the printing of the public 
hearings, which will include such statements 
along with the oral testimony of those per- 
sons who appear in person. An additional 
60 copies may be submitted for the press and 
the interested public, if it is desired. 

Format of All Written Statements—To 
more usefully serve their purpose, all written 
statements (those for the purpose of personal 
appearance and those submitted in lieu of a 
personal appearance) should contain— 

(1) a summary of comments and recom- 
mendations, and 

(2) subject headings in their main body. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. FOUNTAIN. Mr. Speaker, on roll- 
call No. 271, a motion to recommit the 
Stephens bill, I was in one of the tele- 
phone booths engaged in an emergency 
telephone conversation and did not hear 
the call for a vote. I was advised later 
of the vote and hence I am not recorded. 

Mr. Speaker, had I been recorded I 
would have voted “nay.” 


APPOINTMENT OF A SELECT 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced House Resolution No. 
1016 to provide for the appointment of a 
select committee to investigate the facts 
and circumstances surrounding the is- 
suance and implementation of the re- 
vised statements on policies dated 
March 7, 1966, by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Approximately 2 weeks ago the gen- 
tleman from California joined me in re- 
questing the chairman of an ad hoc 
subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary to conduct certain hearings to 
clear up the hazy atmosphere surround- 
ing incorrect and conflicting answers 
which he and I had received to the same 
questions. The chairman of that ad 
hoc subcommittee has indicated that he 
does not intend to hold such hearings, 
and I have asked for the appointment 
of this select committee to conduct the 
hearings which I feel should be held. 

We, in the part of the country in 
which I live, expect to obey all laws, but 
we do not believe we should be expected 
to obey regulations which are in conflict 
with statutory provisions of the United 
States. 

The stated purpose of such revised 
statement of policies is to establish rules 
and regulations governing the adminis- 
tration of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 and title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

A series of hearings which have been 
conducted in several States, including 
Georgia, by representatives of the Com- 
missioner of Education clearly indicate a 
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disregard for provisions of the two acts 

of Congress, and conflicting interpreta- 

tion of the revised statement of policies 
and instructions issued by the Commis- 
sioner of Education and the Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare. 

Some of the teams designated by the 
Compliance Division, Office of the Com- 
missioner of Education, have met with 
local school boards and school adminis- 
trators, and, during such conference, 
have written out in longhand, impres- 
sions and instructions to school boards 
and school administrators. Some of 
these instructions are without any stat- 
utory authority and appear to be in con- 
flict with provisions of law. In one in- 
stance, a member of a compliance di- 
vision team has suggested the use of 
economic pressure against school board 
employees, and in another instance have 
suggested discrimination based upon 
economic status in order to obtain in- 
voluntary transfers by affected indi- 
viduals. 

There have been numerous instances 
of spontaneous amendments to the re- 
vised statement of policies of which 
neither the regional commissioner of 
education, the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education, nor the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare had any prior 
knowledge. 

There have been numerous instances 
where these teams have issued instruc- 
tions and directives based upon what 
members of the teams think the law 
should be rather than what the law is. 
On one specific occasion, within a period 
of 24 hours, three people asked the same 
question to supposedly responsible offi- 
cials within the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and three differ- 
ent answers were given to substantially 
the same question. When contradictory 
answers to the same question are given 
to three people who have the right to 
request and receive answers, it is indica- 
tive of lax administration of laws and 
naturally results when statements of 
policy, amendments thereto, and imple- 
menting instructions are issued without 
departmental clearance and, perhaps, by 
persons without authority to make 
changes in departmental regulations, to 
say nothing of attempting to make 
changes in statutory law. 

The resolution which I have today in- 
troduced was prepared approximately 10 
days ago. I have withheld its introduc- 
tion until today hoping that the Ad Hoc 
Subcommittee of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, of which subcommittee the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. KASTEN- 
MEIER] is chairman, would undertake an 
investigation along the lines called for in 
my resolution. I have today been in- 
formed that the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin does not plan to initiate such an in- 
quiry: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 15, 1966. 

Hon. ROBERT W. MEIER, 

Chairman, Ad Hoc Subcommittee on Admin- 
istration of Desegregation (Guidelines), 
Committee on the Judiciary, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: First, let me thank you for your 
expressed willingness to inquire into the con- 
tradictory statements recently made to Mem- 
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bers of Congress relating to the status of 
Georgia school systems. 

You probably were as shocked as were Jim 
Conax and I on Tuesday, August 9, 1966, 
when within one hour we were furnished 
contradictory information in response to 
substantially the same questions. On 
Wednesday, August 10, 1966, Jum and I re- 
quested that you call your Subcommittee in 
session to inquire into the truth of this mat- 
ter 


Enclosed is an extract from The Atlanta 
Journal, Friday, August 12, 1966, in which 
Dr. C. J. Martin, Regional Commissioner of 
of the United States Office of Education is 
quoted as listing 50 school districts in Geor- 
gia which have lost or will lose Federal funds 
because of non-compliance or inadequate 
compliance with the revised statements of 
policies (guidelines). 

Attached to this newspaper story is the 
list of counties in the 6th District which I 
read to Mr. Corman on Page 18706 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Tuesday, August 9, 
1966. Of the 13 school systems whose names 
I read into the Recorp, 6 were included in 
the list supplied by Dr. C. J. Martin. Seven 
others were furnished to me by Commis- 
sioner Harold Howe, II. Only the name of 
Meriwether was supplied Mr. Corman follow- 
ing a legitimate telephone inquiry made by 
him to the Department. 

On August 12, 1966, between the hours of 
3:00 and 6:00 p.m., Dr. Stanley W. Kruger, 
Area Director in the Office of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, and I participated in 
an extensive telephone conversation. I 
made a special inquiry as to the status of 
Griffin-Spalding School System's new un- 
amended Certificate of Compliance, Form 
441B. This was of significant importance 
because the acceptance of the new Form 
441B, together with notification to the 
Griffin-Spalding County School Board and 
certain State and Federal agencies, will de- 
termine the introduction of a major new 
program into Griffin High School on August 
29, 1966. Dr. Kruger informed me that he 
had personally received the new certificate 
and approved it, and that the Griffin-Spald- 
ing County School System would be notified 
by telegram of such acceptance either late 
Thursday, August 11, 1966, or early Friday, 
August 12, 1966. Today at 12:45 p.m. the 
Griffin-Spalding County School System had 
not been so notified. 

Similar situations exist in the Henry, 
Newnan City, Coweta, and Meriwether 
School Systems and perhaps in others. 

Despite the information furnished to Mr. 
Corman on Tuesday afternoon, August 9, 
1966, that Meriwether had had its funds 
denied and withheld, the Superintendent of 
Meriwether County School System informs 
me that at that time (August 9, 1966) his 
Form 441B had been approved, and further 
that no funds have been withheld from 
Meriwether. 

In view of the inaccuracies and maze of 
answers to the same question, it is impera- 
tive that your Subcommittee meet at the 
earliest practical time after due notice to 
necessary witnesses to determine what the 
true facts are and why so many incredulous 
answers have been given. 

I respectfully request that your Subcom- 
mittee conduct at least one day of hearings 
in Georgia at a point convenient to the five 
school systems involved. 

Assuming that you shall see fit to do so, 
I shall be pleased to provide a convenient 
and adequate hearing room to accommodate 
your Subcommittee and staff, and all neces- 
sary parties. Such space will be provided on 
a nondiscriminatory basis and all interested 
persons shall have free access to the hearing 
room. You and all members of your Sub- 
committee and staff will receive a warm and 
hospitable welcome to the place where the 
hearing is to be conducted and to each of 
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the 4 counties which school boards and ad- 
ministrators desire an opportunity to be 
heard by you. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 7, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN J. FLYNT, Jr., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Cox radu: Since getting out of the 
hospital recently, I have had a chance to re- 
review your proposal that the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee of the House Judiciary Committee on 
Voting and Civil Rights look into the dis- 
pute in Henry County over the qualifications 
of the County for federal aid. 

Unfortunately, the Ad Hoc Subcommittee 
was authorized only to make preliminary in- 
vestigation and report on the legislative over- 
sight in the areas of voting and civil rights. 
The Subcommittee’s life and purpose was 
limited to reviewing the history of the Civil 
Rights Acts as well as the history of the sub- 
sequent enforcement of its provisions and to 
make recommendations as to the desirability 
of creating a special Subcommittee within 
the House Judiciary Committee for the pur- 
pose of providing legislative oversight in 
these fields. One of the principal purposes 
of such a permanent Committee would be 
to provide a means for Congress to play a 
role in disputes such as the one confronting 
Henry County. 

Indeed, it was our recommendation that 
such a Committee be established but due to 
the attention required by the Civil Rights 
bill this year, no final action has yet been 
taken. I do believe that the subcommittee 
would provide a very useful means for Con- 
gress to keep informed on the interpretation 
given our enactments in this critical area by 
the federal agencies. 

Accordingly, it does not appear at this time 
that the Committee has the authority to 
hold the hearings you recommend. It is a 
matter, however, that is receiving continu- 
ing attention in the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee and if any developments occur which 
would make hearings possible, I will be sure 
to get in touch with you immediately. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER, 
Member of Congress. 


A DEBT OF HONOR 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing a bill to repay a debt of 
honor that goes back to 1777. 

This debt goes back to the Revolution, 
when Gen, George Washington and his 
army were at Valley Forge, during the 
Winter of 1777-78. 

George Washington, in this desperate 
crisis, turned to the citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania for aid. 

Among the citizens who responded was 
Jacob De Haven, who advanced $50,000 
in gold, along with large quantities of 
supplies. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1901, Isaac De Haven, 
who resided in what is now Bellingham, 
Wash., filed a claim against the Gov- 
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ernment and, as I am informed, since 
then, 19 other De Havens have made 
inquiry of the General Accounting Office 
about repayment. 

Mr. Speaker, every American is aware 
of the suffering of the Revolutionary 
Army during the Winter of 1777-78. The 
Army was almost destitute, suffering in- 
describable hardships. Congress could 
do little. There was no money to ap- 
propriate, the currency was depreciated, 
public credit was gone. 

Turning to citizens of Pennsylvania 
for help, Washington said: 

We have never experienced a like extremity 
at any period of the war. Unless aid comes, 
our affairs must soon become desperate be- 
yond the possibility of recovery. The Army 
must disband ... or starve. 


This debt cannot be disregarded with- 
out a breach of faith. My bill author- 
izes the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 
into the registry of the US. District 
Court—District of Columbia—$50,000 in 
full settlement of the De Haven claim. 
The funds shall be disbursed, on order of 
such court, to the persons whom the 
court determines to be entitled to such 
funds. 

At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert the findings of Anderson 
and Doan in 1905 with regard to this 
matter: 


IN THE MATTER OF THE De HAvEN HEIRS v. 
THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


In 1894, our firm was first employed to 
prosecute the claim of the heirs of Jacob De 
Haven, deceased, against the United States 
Government for the recovery of $450,000 
loaned thereto by De Haven, then a resident 
of Pennsylvania, and a man of large means 
and intensely American, 

The greater part of this sum, it is claimed, 
was paid in gold, and from cash realized 
from securities on his land, and the residue 
consisted of supplies furnished the army. 
This loan, with its accumulations of interest, 
now aggregates more than $4,000,000. The 
fact of this loan is as well established in the 
annals of the De Haven family as tradition, 
circumstantial evidence and the positive dec- 
larations of Jacob De Haven himself could 
establish any fact in which his heirs have a 
common interest. 

That it was never paid is equally well 
established. 

This is a case of very great interest, and 
appeals to the highest consideration of jus- 
tice on the part of the United States. The 
debt could not have a more sacred origin. 
Washington, who had so often appealed to 
the people for help, speaking of that dark 
period in the history of our forefathers, says, 
of the Revolutionary debt, “It is more than a 
common debt, it is a debt of honor.” 

The United States Government so regarded 
the debts made in the defence of liberty and 
independence from the mother country. 

That such a loan as Jacob De Haven's was 
authorized, there can be no question. 

The Continental Congress passed a reso- 
lution to raise $5,000,000 at four per cent 
interest October 3, 1776. 

Some four months thereafter, to wit: Feb- 
ruary 22, 1777, the same Congress passed a 
similar resolution to borrow $13,000,000. 

In these resolutions it was among other 
things, declared that the money so to be 
borrowed, was for the use of the United 
States at the annual interest of four per 
cent, and directed certificates to be issued 
accordingly. So the absolute authority for 
the loan existed by positive authority of the 
Continental Congress October 3, 1776, and 
February 22, 1777, at four per cent interest 
and certificates to issue accordingly. 
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Again, has the Federal Government (U.S.) 
authorized the payment of such loans so 
made under these resolutions of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

The National Government commenced 
March 4, 1789. 

Hamilton's report, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, was presented to the House, Jan- 
uary 15, 1790. It embodied a financial 
scheme which was generally adopted and 
remained the line of financial policy of the 
New Government for more than twenty 
years. 

On his recommendation the New Govern- 
ment assumed not only the foreign and 
domestic debts of the Old Government in 
carrying on the war, as its own, but also the 
debts contracted by the several States dur- 
ing that period for the general welfare, viz 

Ist. Foreign debts with interest $12,000,- 
000 due chiefly to France and private lend- 
ers in Holland. 

2nd. The domestic debt, including out- 
standing Continental money and interest, 
amounting to $42,000,000. 

ard. The State debts assumed amounting 
to $21,000,000 to the States, of which Penn- 
sylvania was to get $2,200,000. The proposi- 
tions of Hamilton were agreed to in March, 
1790. 

The Act of August 4, 1790, pledged the 
faith of the United States to make up all 
deficiencies in interest. 

For superintending these loans and for 
general management of the public debt, the 
old Continental system of a loan office com- 
mission in each State was continued. Robert 
Morris was appointed Superintendent of 
Finance and Secretary of the Treasury under 
the Confederation, and so served until 1784 
when the fiscal affairs of the country were 
placed in the hands of three Commissions, 

Under the old Colonial Government there 
existed a loan office system or financial 
agents of the Government in each State to 
receive loans and subsistence to carry on 
the war. 

It is generally believed that the Jacob De 
Haven money was received by Robert Morris. 


NOW, AS TO THE SETTLEMENT OF THE FINANCIAL 
AGENTS OF THE CONTINENTAL CONGRESS 


The indebtedness of the Revolutionary 
War, and its settlement with all creditors 
both public and private, was passed over to 
the New Government. 

The accounts of many of the loan offices 
were unsettled. There seems to have been 
much laxity in their management. The pa- 
pers of the first Virginia loan office were 
lost. 

In South Carolina and Georgia the loan 
office proceeds had been appropriated to 
State uses, and from only five States have 
returns been made; but of more than $2,000,- 
000 advanced to the Secret Committee of 
Foreign Affairs prior to August, 1777, a con- 
siderable part remains unaccounted for. 
The expenditure of fully one-third of the 
money borrowed remains unexplained. 

Had the accounts of the various financial 
agents of the Government been correctly 
kept, and the reports of the agents from 
time to time been presented and filed as 
contemplated by law, and a faithful dis- 
charge of public duty and trust demanded, 
no difficulty would have existed in effecting 
the payment of this loan. 

The fact is astounding that of all these 
agents but 5 in the States have made 
reports 


For the truth of this fact, we give Prof. 
Benson J. Lossing, author of the Cyclo- 
paedia of United States History, Vol. 1, page 
317.“ Divers authorities confirm the same, 
and it is in accord with our investigations. 

Statements, transactions, etc., etc., cover- 
ing tħe Revolutionary period and the strug- 
gle for independence, together with manu- 
scripts embodying the collections of Wash- 
ington, Franklin, Jefferson, Madison and 
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Hamilton, as well as the journals of the 
Continental Congress, exist in the State De- 
partment in a chaotic state. 

To carefully investigate these valuable 
papers and Continental records is no ordi- 
nary task. So important are these papers 
now in the archives of the State Depart- 
ment, that our late Secretary of State, the 
Hon. Walter Q. Gresham, on January 6, 1895, 
submitted to Congress a general plan for 
publishing these valuable historical manu- 
scripts, in the course of which he recom- 
mended their publication in a set of fifty 
volumes at a cost of $100,000 for the first 
edition of 1,000 volumes. He also suggested 
that the work should be done gradually, 
on an appropriation of $25,000 annually, and 
under the supervision of a competent editor 
and staff. 

We believe that with a full and careful 
examination of these State documents, re- 
ports, revolutionary facts, etc., that the loan 
of Jacob De Havre will be established. 

Without some authority from Congress no 
one outside of the State, Treasury and War 
Departments can be permitted to examine 
these valuable papers. 


SUMMARY OF THE CASE 
What has been found and what settled 


ist. The Colonial Government being in fi- 
nancial distress, individual loans were au- 
thorized by the Continental Congress and 
loan office certificates were issued therefor. 

2d. That the Federal Government recog- 
nized these obligations and passed a special 
Act for their payment with interest. 

8d. That out of the thirteen financial 
agents appointed by the Continental Gov- 
ernment to receive these individual loans 
and subsistence for the war, but five have 
made reports to the Government as required 
by law. 

4th. The existence of an unassorted and 
confused mass of revolutionary records, doc- 
uments, papers, &c., is the State, Treasury 
and War Departments, aggregating say fifty 
or more large volumes. 

5th. The recommendation by Mr. Gresham, 
late Secretary of State, for the proper editing, 
indexing and publication of these records of 
the Continental period now found in a 
chaotic condition. 

6th. Unbroken family history and tradi- 
tion alike authenticate this loan. 

7th. The possession by the De Haven heirs 
of a number of old affidavits of sundry per- 
sons testifying that they knew Jacob De 
Haven; that he said to them that he loaned 
this money to the Government, and that it 
was never repaid. 

8th. During the 44th Congress a petition 
was filed for the relief of the De Haven heirs 
and referred to the Revolutionary War Com- 
mittee. Thereafter leave was granted to 
withdraw all the papers on file, which was 
done. 

9th. Edgar A. Murphy, Esq., of the De 
Haven Club at Philadelphia, wrote under 
date of May 27, 1895, that Mr. Davies W. De 
Haven of that city informs him that as early 
as 1850 John De Haven, since deceased, stated 
to him that he had seen and had in his own 
hands an old parchment on which this loan 
was mentioned, amounting to $450,000, and 
also certain supplies furnished the Govern- 
ment by De Haven. He further adds, “I have 
in my possession a letter written by John De 
Haven (the grandfather of the author of this 
work) in which he claims also to know all 
about this piece of parchment.” 

ANDERSON & Doan, 
Washington, D.C. 


DENIAL OF FEDERAL FUNDS TO 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
backbone of this Nation’s educational 
system is found in the autonomy of local 
school districts under local supervision 
and control. The varying regional prob- 
lems of education can only be solved by 
local administrators who are familiar 
with the traditional social attitudes of 
a given geographical area. Of course, 
social conditions change, and with the 
passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
school officials throughout the country 
are having to facilitate the letter of the 
law by stepping up the integration of 
their schools. Amazing success has been 
achieved by school officials in complying 
with the law during the first year of its 
operation. 

But, this success has been rewarded 
with the most contemptible plot ever 
hatched by a Federal agency on the 
American people. Not satisfied with the 
progress being made in school desegrega- 
tion, the U.S. Office of Education under 
its czar, Harold Howe, is rapidly grow- 
ing into a totalitarian regime within the 
executive branch, bent upon the destruc- 
tion of local control of education. 

In setting up an arbitrary and capri- 
cious standard for further integration 
of schools, this office issued the infamous 
desegregation guidelines last March. 
School officials were suddenly faced with 
a new set of rules that violated all intent 
of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. School dis- 
tricts, already operating on a limited 
budget in many areas of the country, 
were coerced into carrying out the per- 
sonal social philosophy of Commissioner 
Howe, or risking a complete loss of their 
Federal aid. 

But, this bureaucratic overlord of the 
Office of Education is not really con- 
cerned with achieving the mere inte- 
gration of faculty and pupils. In his own 
words during an address at Columbia 
University, he stated his real intention; 
that is, and I quote: 

If I have my way, schools will be built for 
the primary purpose of social and economic 
integration. 


Now, possibly I am just old-fashioned, 
but it seems to me that the primary pur- 
pose of any school is the education of our 
youth. 

Just recently the heavy hand of Com- 
missioner Howe’s office fell on the public 
schools of a community in my congres- 
sional district. These schools, located in 
Blackville, S.C., are under the super- 
vision of a man who is dedicating his life 
to the education of all children, regard- 
less of race. Heis Mr. Arnold W. Heiting, 
the superintendent of the Blackville pub- 
lic schools. The treatment received by 
Mr. Heiting and others in this community 
by a visiting team of HEW officials last 
month was deplorable to say the least. 

The purpose of the official visit was 
to spell out the necessary steps to be 
taken by the Blackville schools to fur- 
ther racial integration. To that end, 
Mr. Heiting was advised that the Fed- 
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eral officials would, first, check records; 
second, discuss compliance progress; and 
third, talk over any problems encoun- 
tered thus far with complying with the 
guidelines. 

But, the meeting turned out to be a 
vociferous interrogation of Mr. Heiting 
as to why total integration had not been 
achieved. Without doing any prior re- 
search on the problems of the schools or 
even listening to his explanations, the 
team would not tell him whether the 
schools were in compliance. With this 
uncertainty, the Blackville schools 
opened their doors, still not knowing 
whether their Federal assistance will be 
cut off. 

Mr. Speaker, to add insult to injury, 
this same school district has submitted 
several compliance forms over the past 
year or so only to have the Office of 
Education summarily reject the same. 
This is the case, notwithstanding the 
fact that the school officials had been 
led to believe by some of the field repre- 
sentatives of HEW that such compli- 
ance forms were in accord with Depart- 
ment requirements. How long must our 
dedicated and overburdened local school 
trustees and administrators be subjected 
to such arbitrary and abusive treatment? 

But, this is not an unusual case. This 
system of harassment and coercion of 
local school officials continues every 
day. In an attempt to sabotage our local 
school systems, Harold Howe is doing 
a great disservice to the progress of edu- 
cation in this country. I am shocked 
that such a person is occupying the high 
post of Commissioner of Education. His 
resignation from that office should be 
made immediately for the sake of this 
Nation's educational system. I hope that 
my colleagues will join me in calling 
upon this administration to repudiate 
his dictatorial methods for bringing 
about so-called social reform, which is 
resulting in the destruction of our edu- 
cational system. 


THE INTEREST RATE PROBLEM 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, when we consider H.R. 14026 
and H.R. 17255, both of which establish 
controls on interest rates, we reflect our 
concern that the present high interest 
rates have a very stifling effect on the 
economy of our Nation. More particular, 
however, we will be recognizing the dis- 
astrous effects that these high interest 
rates have had upon the homebuilding 
industry. 

There is no question but that this in- 
dustry is in serious trouble. Midyear 
statistics show clearly that housing 
starts are down across the Nation, and 
when the statistics are in for the com- 
plete year, I am confident they will show 
housing starts even less than at present. 
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But how do we best remedy this situa- 
tion? Do we remedy it with the Pat- 
man bill, H.R. 14026, which would im- 
pose a l-year 4% percent rate ceiling 
on commercial bank time accounts under 
$100,000, unless the President approved 
a higher rate? Absolutely not. In my 
judgment, this sort of rate limitation 
will not direct more money into the 
homebuilding industry, but on the con- 
trary, it will direct less. What it will 
do is to drive funds from commercial 
banks and savings institutions into high- 
er yield investments. Since the world 
began, there has been a rule that can- 
not be disputed—namely, that money al- 
ways seeks its highest return. For exam- 
ple, the Department of the Treasury has 
recently announced the payment of the 
highest interest rates in more than 45 
years, substantially in excess of interest 
that could be paid by commercial banks 
and savings institutions under the limi- 
tations of the Patman bill. Are we get- 
ting more money into the institutions 
that finance the homebuilding industry? 
Absolutely not. 

The other pertinent question is wheth- 
er the Stephens bill, H.R, 17255, which 
would entrust the decisionmaking proc- 
ess on interest rates to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, the FDIC and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board, would direct 
more money into the homebuilding in- 
dustry? I doubt it. I cannot empha- 
size enough my own judgment that inter- 
est rates are best determined in the mar- 
ketplace. Undoubtedly, these agencies 
have greater knowledge and their actions 
will demonstrate greater flexibility than 
the procedure set forth in the Patman 
bill. But the net effect will be the same. 
Whether the Fed reduces the interest 
rate that banks can pay to attract 
money, or whether the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board lowers the dividend is 
certainly not going to help if the investor 
decides he can get a greater return for 
his money elsewhere. We keep coming 
back to the fundamental proposition 
that money will seek its highest return, 
and that interest rates are best deter- 
mined in the marketplace. 

Mr. Speaker, I support the Stephens 
substitute since it is certainly preferable 
to the Patman bill. But it is my con- 
sidered opinion that neither bill will ac- 
complish what is desired—to funnel 
more money into homebuilding industry. 
It makes sense to me that if those insti- 
tutions that finance the homebuilding 
industry are to be able to secure more 
funds in the market, they must have the 
freedom to compete in the market. 

I, therefore, support the motion to re- 
commit, whichever bill finally prevails. 
The editorial appearing in this morning’s 
edition of the Washington Post Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, is particularly appropriate 
in my judgment, and I am sure it will be 
of interest to my colleagues: 

WRONG ON BOTH SIDES 

Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN of the House 
Banking Committee and the Administration 
are at loggerheads. Mr. Parman believes 
that the best way to relieve the current 
scarcity of mortgage funds is to place a ceil- 
ing on the interest rates that banks may pay 
on small time deposits (under $100,000), a 
move by which he hopes to divert funds from 
the commercial banks to the savings and 
loan associations. The Administration, as 
represented by the Treasury, is backing the 
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Stephens bill which grants the Federal Re- 
serve authorities new and very broad powers 
to control the rates paid on time deposits 
without specifying a ceiling or level to which 
rates would be rolled back. Both proposals 
are in our view wrong-minded and deserve an 
unceremonious death. 

If obeisance to the Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules were the sole criterion by which 
banking legislation should be judged, virtue 
would be entirely on Mr. Parman’s side. He 
fought in the open while the Treasury’s man 
on Capitol Hill indulged in some very rough 
and dirty tactics. Nonetheless, Mr, PaTMAN 
is wrong, wrong in theory, wrong in practice. 
Imposing a ceiling on time-deposit rates will 
not divert funds to the S&Ls so long as the 
stock of money is shrinking and interest rates 
are rising. Why should savers accept Mr. 
PATMAN’s 4½ per cent if more can be earned 
in corporate bonds or in the stock market? 
A ceiling on time deposits will be no more 
effective in checking the outflow from S&L 
coffers than a wine cork in a water main. 
Instead of fretting about an interest ceiling 
and the fate of the S&Ls, Mr. Patman should 
be doing something about the Federal Re- 
serve policies that have restricted the growth 
of the money stock. 

The Stephens bill is equally distasteful. 
It grants the Federal Reserve Board new and 
arbitrary powers which it may well abuse. 
There is no good reason why the monetary 
authorities should be able to set separate 
rates for different types and sizes of time de- 
posits, The problem of time deposits— 
which include the marketable Certificates of 
Deposit—arose because Congress in the early 
1930s forbade banks to pay interest on de- 
mand deposits. if that prohibition, which 
now serves no good purpose, were lifted, much 
of the difficulty would disappear. 

It is unfortunate that the House must 
choose between the Patman and Stephens 
bills. It would be far better to have no legis- 
lation at all. 


ADMINISTRATION APPEARS DETER- 
MINED TO DRIVE IOWA FARM 
FAMILIES FROM THEIR FARMS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, a top 
spokesman for the Johnson-Humphrey- 
Freeman regime has let it be known that 
the administration appears determined 
to drive 67,596 Iowa farm families from 
their farms. 

Shocking as this may seem, what other 
conclusion can be reached from the re- 
cent comments by the No. 2 man in the 
Department of Agriculture, Undersecre- 
tary John A. Schnittker? 

Schnittker is quoted as saying that 
Federal farm policy under the Johnson 
administration is aimed at achieving 
parity income for “adequate size com- 
mercial farms, but not necessarily for 
small farms.” 

He defines as “adequate” the 1 million 
farms in the United States grossing over 
$10,000 a year in sales. Smaller farms, 
he says, would have to look primarily 
to other Federal departments for assist- 
ance. 

Is it his intention to turn them over 
to welfare and poverty agencies? 

For many yeers we have heard spokes- 
men for the Democrat Party express 
their undying support for the small, fam- 
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ily farmer, but now the truth is out. 
Schnittker has made it plain that in 
reality, Alibi“ Orville Freeman’s De- 
partment of Agriculture has only lip- 
service interest in the family-sized farm. 

It is shocking to note how the Free- 
man-Schnittker farm policy will affect 
the State of Iowa. According to the 1964 
farm census, 43.8 percent of the farmers 
of Iowa—or a total of 67,596—gross less 
than $10,000 a year in sales. 

Under the guidelines set down by 
Schnittker, these 67,596 farm families 
could expect no help from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Looking at each congressional district 
in Iowa we find this situation: 

In the First District, 49.5 percent of 
all farms, or a total of 8,418 gross less 
than $10,000 a year. For the Second Dis- 
trict, the figures are 48.6 percent and 
10,660. Third District: 39.7 percent and 
9,805. Fourth District: 56.3 percent and 
15,485. Fifth District: 39 percent and 
2,572. Sixth District: 28 percent and 
7,918. Seventh District: 45 percent and 
12,738. 

Think of it: At a time when we are 
hearing grave warnings of food short- 
ages in the not too distant future, the 
farm policy of this administration appar- 
ently calls for the elimination of 67,596 
farms in the Nation’s No. 1 agricultural 
State. 

When the irate farmers of Iowa and 
elsewhere start pounding on his door, it 
ought to prove interesting to see how 
“Alibi” Orville Freeman “slips, slides and 
ducks” on this one. 


ASCENDANCY OF EXTREMIST IN- 
FLUENCE IN THE CIVIL RIGHTS 
MOVEMENT : 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
rioting this week in Atlanta, Ga., con- 
stitutes disturbing new evidence of the 
ascendancy of extremist influence in the 
civil rights movement. 

This city has been recognized in both 
the North and South to be a showcase of 
racial moderation. The mayor, who was 
knocked down during the process of the 
riot, has been a champion of Negro 
rights. Yesterday he pinned the respon- 
sibility squarely on the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee and 
on its chairman, Stokely Carmichael. 
Police Chief Herbert Jenkins, I think, 
summed up the situation in saying that 
the time has come when the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee can 
more properly be called the “Nonstudent 
Violence Committee.” This kind of in- 
fiuence does not serve the cause of Negro 
rights or do anything except greatly 
complicate the problems which exist, It 
does, in fact, further the problems of civil 
disobedience, lawlessness, defiance of 
duly constituted authority, racism, sub- 
version, and extremism which we must 
combat in this country. I include here- 
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with newspaper accounts concerning this 
regrettable incident: 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 7, 1966] 


ONE THOUSAND RIOT AFTER ARREST IN Ar- 
LANTA; Mayor Is FELLED. PLEADING WITH 
Mos 

(By Ann Mohr) 

ATLANTA, September 6.—Police routed 
about 1000 rioting Negroes. with tear gas and 
warning shotgun blasts today after they at- 
tacked officers with rocks and bottles. and 
knocked the mayor, who was pleading for 
peace, to the ground. 

Officers chased the fleelng Negroes down 
side streets, hurling tear gas canisters at 
their heels, 

At least 25 persons were arrested and nine 
injured, including flye Negro children in a 
tear-gassed building and a white boy cut 
when his father’s car was stoned. 

The outburst was touched off after police 
wounded a Negro suspected of car theft. 

Leaders of the militant Student Nonvio- 
lent Coordinating Committee were in the 
forefront of the melee. 

State troopers and all off-duty city police- 
men were summoned to help deal with the 
racial outburst—the worst this progressive 
Southern city has experienced in modern 
times. 

Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. climbed atop a car in 
the riot-torn Negro district to try and rea- 
son with the crowd, but was greeted with 
taunts of “white devil” and “black power.” 

The Mayor was finally toppled from his 
perch when the crowd surged against the car, 
knocking him off. He landed in a kneeling 
position on the pavement, but climbed back 
onto the vehicle, apparently unhurt. -~ 

The rioters calmed down momentarily, but 
the disturbance started to spread again when 
a Negro man leaped atop another car and 
joined Allen in his plea for peace. About 
15 Negroes pulled the Negro down and beat 
him 


It was then that Allen ordered the crowd 

dispersed. 
“Tear all the houses down if necessary,” 
said the usually mild-spoken Mayor. “I 
want the people dispersed. Tear the place 
up. 

3 gave the order calmly and without 
show of anger. 

One police car was overturned at the 
height of the melee, and two others were 
badly damaged. The rioters also tried, but 
failed, to overturn two police paddy wagons, 

The Negro car theft suspect, whose arrest 
touched off the violence, was identified as 
Harold Prather, 25. Police said they opened 
fire when Prather fled and ignored a warning 
to halt. 

Although hit twice, Prather made it to his 
home and when police attempted to arrest 
him they found the way blocked by a large 
group of Negroes. The Negroes dispersed 
when reinforcements were summoned. ` 

Later, Stokely Carmichael, chairman of 
SNCC, announced that there would be a 
demonstration in the Negro district to pro- 
test the arrest of Prather. 

The crowd started gathering when a SNCC 
sound truck entered the area. Officers took 
the two men manning the truck into custody 
and charged them with operating the truck 
without a permit. The crowd tipped over 
the police cruiserand tried to overturn the 
wagon. ‘ 


Up until this point, only 50 Negro officers 
had been on the scene, but 50 more police- 
men were summoned, including 30 Negro and 
20 white officers. 

The presence of white officers incensed the 
youths, who began shouting, “Kill the white 
bastards, kill the white cops.” 

It was at this point that Mayor Allen ar- 
rived and tried to reason with the mob, but 
he was shouted down. 

Following the riot, Allen held a street cor- 
ner news conference and vowed that police 
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would keep the peace. Asked why he came 
to the scene personally, the Mayor replied: 

“I am concerned with the problems of 
Atlanta. Any leader has access to the Mayor 
and I would welcome an opportunity to 
talk.” 

Allen can take much of the credit for 
Atlanta’s previous racial peace, and has had 
almost solid Negro support at the polls. He 
was one of the few Southerners to testify 
for the 1964 civil rights bill. He further in- 
tegrated the Atlanta police force. He has 
held personal conferences with Negro leaders 
and has worked to play down racial incidents. 

Atlanta's schools were totally integrated. 
Business houses haye many Negro employees. 
City facilities are totally integrated. The 
city has sent eight Negroes to the State 
legislature. 

Only this morning, the progressive Mayor 
had welcomed Carmichael and about 20 of 
his supporters into his office for a confer- 
ence. They came to protest alleged police 
brutality to SNCC members in the city jail. 

The Rev. W. Clyde Williams and seven 
other Negro ministers approached Allen after 
the riot and promised to collect grievances 
and discuss them with Allen. 

The Rev. Martin Luther King Sr., father 
of the nationally-known integration leader 
who makes his home in Atlanta, urged 
Negroes to stay in their homes. 

“Nothing can be gained by this,” he warned. 
“What do they want? The Mayor came 
down. He tried to speak to them. They 
wouldn't listen .. What do they want? 


[From the Washington, Post, Sept. 8, 1966] 
ATLANTA Mayor Says SNCC Provoxep Riot 
(By Jack Nelson) 

ATLANTA, September 7.—Mayor Ivan Allen 
Jr. today accused members of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee of de- 
liberately provoking a riot that injured 15 
persons here Tuesday night. 

The Mayor, who personally directed police 
in restoring order after a mob of Negroes at- 
tacked them with rocks and bottles, said, 
“Hundreds of normally good citizens were 
inflamed out of their normal good senses. 
They were victims of those who sought to 
incite violence.” , 

Meanwhile, two SNCC members who 
harangued the Negro throng from a “Black 
Power” sound truck before the disturbances 
were charged with inciting to riot and held 
in lieu of $5000 bonds. They were identified 
as William Ware, head of the local SNCC 
chapter, and Bobby Vance Walton, 20. 

They were among 73 persons arrested dur- 
ing Tuesday’s disorders. The first of those 
arrested were sentenced to terms of 15 to 27 
days in the City Stockade today. 

Police Chief Herbert Jenkins also blamed 
the SNCC for the riot. He said the organiza- 
tion “is now the nonstudent violent com- 
mittee—and we must and will deal with it 
accordingly.” He said that the group had 
fallen into the hands of irresponsible 
leaders.” 

[Stokely Carmichael, chairman of SNCC, 
today denied that his organization began 
Tuesday’s riot, United Press International 
reported. 


[The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee cannot start a rebellion just like 
that,” Carmichael said in a taped interview 
with radio station WAOK. 

[It is started by conditions of oppression,” 
he said.] 

Mayor Allen, pledging that the rioters and 
their instigators will face criminal charges, 
singled out Carmichael for criticism and said 
if he causes further trouble he “‘will be met 
wherever he comes under whatever condi- 
tions he seeks to impose." | 

Police continued to patrol the riot area 
just south of the new Atlanta Stadium to- 
day. During the afternoon they arrested 10 
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more N in putting down another brief 
disturbance attributed to two SNCO mem- 
bers. Tonight, Negro police and moderate 
Negro leaders rushed into Vine City, one of 
the city’s worst slums, when 400 Negroes 
crowded into the streets. Some were fight- 
ing each other. About 10 policemen restored 
order. 

SNCO’s increasing involvement in violence 
and its belligerence toward police authority 
have drawn criticism from civil rights lead- 
ers, but most of them still refrain from direct 
attacks or unequivocal breaks with the or- 
ganization, 

The six-year-old civil rights organization 
has pursued a more militant course since 
Carmichael was elected chairman last May 
to replace John Lewis. Carmichael recently 
has made statements about “tearing up the 
country,” “burning down courthouses,” and 
fighting violence with violence, 

Top leaders of SNCO, which has purged 
most of its white members and lost most of 
its white supporters since embarking on 
belligerent policies marked by “Black Power“ 
slogans, reportedly were having a national 
meeting here before Tuesday’s outbreak. 

A city police source said SNCC members 
from New York, Philadelphia and the Watts 
community in Los Angeles were believed to 
be at the meeting and in the vicinity of 
Tuesday’s riot. 

The Atlanta summit leadership conference, 
made up of leaders of the city’s top civil 
rights organizations, issued a statement 
declaring that while Atlanta is not perfect, 
“It is too good to be destroyed by simple- 
minded bigots.” 

The conference declared that the wound- 
ing of a Negro auto theft suspect by a white 
policeman was “unfortunate, but not sufi- 
cient grounds for anyone or any organiza- 
tion to go into a community and incite the 
people.” 

The shooting of the suspect, Robert 
Prather, triggered the SNCC-inspired demon- 
strations against police brutality.“ 

The summit conference, which discussed 
but decided against naming SNCC in its 
statement, noted that Prather was shot by 
“an officer in the pursuit of his duty.” 

Prather, shot in the hip and side, was 
reported in satisfactory condition at Grady 
Memorial Hospital today. Before Tuesday's ` 
outbreaks, SNCC members told Negro demon- 
strators Prather had been “murdered while 
handcuffed.” Actually, he was shot while 
fleeing police. 


FARMERS: FOOD FOR THOUGHT ' 


Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, today Iam sending my reg- 
ular newsletter to the people of the east- 
ern part of North Dakota. Under unan- 
imous consent, I place it in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD at this point, since it 
deals with facts affecting the entire 
Nation: 

FARMERS: FOOD ror THOUGHT 

Farmers throughout the nation—and their 
Representatives in Washington—havye been 
kept up late many nights the past several 
months trying to make some sense out of 
the strange events that have taken place 
in the field of agriculture. This report con- 
tains a review of. some of these happenings 
along with some indication of what to look 
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for in the critical months ahead. . a per- 
iod of vital importance to every citizen of 
agricultural states like ours. 

Here is the problem: The agriculture seg- 
ment of our- nation’s economy has been 
abused and misused to an alarming degree 
the past few months by government ofi- 
cials who should know better. As this trend 
continues, farmers and their Representatives 
in Washington must wonder . when will 
it end? 

In some cases, those of us from farm states, 
working together in a united, bi-partisan ef- 
fort, have been able to overrule or alter anti- 
farm decisions, On the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, for example, we successfully rein- 
stated funds for important farm programs 
such as school milk, school lunch, REA and 
RTA loans, land grant college funds and ex- 
tension services. 

Similarly, we were able to gain a significant 
modification of the Commerce Department's 
decision to restrict cattle hide exports and 
pry a number of important watershed proj- 
ects loose from the Bureau of the Budget. 

In many cases, however, these efforts are 
not successful—as farmers in North Dakota 
so well know—and, on both sides of the po- 
litical aisle, those of us who represent farm 
states share our constituent’s concern and 
alarm. 

Here's why: 

Total farm debt has increased nearly 50% 
since 1961. (It is actually greater today than 
the entire Federal budget in 1948!) 

In 1956, farmers received 42c from every 
dollar consumers spent for food—today he 
receives only 37c, 

In 1965, prices received by farmers were 
13% lower than in 1952, the last year when 
farm prices were 100% of parity. Retail 
food prices, however, are 16% higher. 

Farm prices are now 79% of parity and 
the farmer is earning only about 60% as 
much as his city cousin. 

Question: Is the farmer the villain in the 
inflationary spiral—or the victim? One ver- 
sion may be found in the newspaper clip- 
pings and the statement of the President 
printed on this page: 

From the New York Times] 


“FREEMAN ELATED OVER PRICE DROPS—HE PRE- 
‘| PICTS FURTHER CUTS IN COST OF FARM 

PRODUCTS 

“(By William M. Blair) 

“WasHINGTON, March 31,—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Orville L. Freeman expressed pleas- 
ure today with the fact that the prices of 
farm products had dropped recently. 

“It was the first time in the memory of 
Federal farm officials that a Secretary of Agri- 
culture indicated that he was pleased with a 
decrease in farm prices. Like Mr. Freeman, 
the officials were happy to note that con- 
sumers would benefit from lower prices by 
this summer, 

“If the food marketing industry will re- 
spond quickly to lower farm prices over the 
next several months,’ Mr. Freeman told a 
news conference, retail prices also can be 
lower sooner.’ . 


“Price Supports Raised 
“Not only have farm prices fallen since 
Feb. 15, Mr. Freeman said, but the average 
prices of all farm products should be 6 to 10 
per cent lower in the fourth quarter of the 
year than they are now.” 


From the Chicago (II.) Tribune] 
LB. J. AID WARNS CANDIDATES OF FARMERS’ 
IRE—DON’T TALK INFLATION, FREEMAN AD- 
VISES 
f „By Aldo Beckman) 

e e July 28.— Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman has told Democratic 
Congressional candidates at a closed briefing 
that they must overcome deep resentment 
against the administration in farm areas and 
should stay away from discussion of inflation. 
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“Asks for Advice 


“A candidate from Columbus, O., told Free- 
man that a poll in his district showed that 
the major issue was inflation, and he sought 
advice on how to handle questions about the 
increased cost of living. 

“Tve been trying to figure out an answer 
to that question for six years,’ Freeman re- 
plied. ‘Slip, slide, and duck any question of 
higher consumer prices if you possibly can. 

“Don’t get caught in a debate over higher 
prices between housewives and farmers,’ he 
cautioned,” 

] want to tell you about inflation. Eighty 
per cent of all these price increases come from 
two items: Farm prices for foods. . . plus 
three metals. These metals and food prices 
are responsible for 80 per cent of this in- 
crease.’ President Lyndon Johnson, speaking 
to the National League of Cities Conference, 
Washington, D.C., March 31, 1966.” 

But the real answer is in the chart printed 
below which proves farmers are the victims. 

(Chart not printed in the RECORD.) 


THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


The war being waged around the globe to 
win men’s minds may prove to be the most 
severe test of our nation’s policies—both for- 
eign and domestic, in our history. 

The guns and ammunition, tanks and su- 
personic airplanes needed to meet the mili- 
tary part of this challenge are being pro- 
duced by industry in response to the request 
of the government. Under the terms of their 
contracts, these producers realize their cost 
of production, plus a reasonable profit. 

Recognized as a major factor in winning 
the war and—equally important—keeping 
the peace, is an abundant supply of food to 
meet human needs. To insure this, the 
American farmers have been asked to raise 
more wheat in 1967... 16.6 million acres 
more than this year. 

But, something is missing! 

Noticeably lacking in the request for 
stepped-up production is an adjustment in 
the present program to assure farmers a rea- 
sonable réturn for their additional produc- 
tion. 

Even farmers who want to risk borrowing 
additional operating capital at today’s ex- 
tremely high interest rates in order to raise 
$1.25 wheat may find their bankers very 
hesitant to go along with them. 

Certainly rural folks are as patriotic and 
concerned about the problems facing our 
country as anyone else, But, we can't help 
but notice that no other industry is asked 
to provide products for the national effort 
at below-cost prices. 

The challenge of the years ahead brings 
with it a tremendous opportunity for Amer- 
ica and American farmers. However, irre- 
sponsible decisions and statements by those 
in authority could further endanger the pre- 
carious economic position of the farmer and, 
even more important, jeopardize our na- 
tion's opportunity to win the battle of men’s 
minds the world over if the food we can 
produce is not available. The competition 
is, of course, deadly serious and the stakes 
are high. 

Most world leaders recognize that our most 
potent weapon for peace is our unique abil- 
ity to produce an abundance of food: Thus, 
agricultural areas such as our own are the 
key to the success . or tragedy in Ameri- 
ca's future. 


‘ 


THE FLORENCE AND BEIRUT 
‘AGREEMENTS 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee has recently re- 
ported unanimously bills to permit U.S. 
ratification of the Florence and Beirut 
agreements, H.R. 8664 and House Joint 
Resolution 688 respectively. These bills 
would permit U.S. adherence to two 
multilateral treaties already approved by 
the Senate which provide for the free 
international flow of educational, cul- 
tural and scientific materials such as 
books, magazines, newspapers, audio- 
visual materials and scientific apparatus 
for educational use. Most of the other 
leading countries of the world have al- 
ready adopted these measures. 

President Johnson strongly recom- 
mended these bills in messages to the 
Congress and they were also supported in 
the hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee by a large number of educa- 
tional, library, scientific, and publishing 
organizations. The book and magazine 
publishing industries and the producers 
of audiovisual materials are concen- 
trated to a considerable degree in the 
New York City metropolitan area. They 
have been solidly behind these measures. 
As the world’s leading exporter of books, 
magazines and audiovisual materials— 
with exports several times the volume of 
imports—measures like these which free 
the channels of international trade are 
greatly to our economic advantage. I 
am hopeful that these measures will be 
brought before the House by the chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee 
so that the other body will have a chance 
to act on them before the end of this 
session. 

I should like also to include as part of 
my remarks a recent editorial on this 
subject which appeared in ‘the August 
22 isssue of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor: 

[From the Christian Science Monitor, Aug. 
22, 1966] 
FREEING THE FLOW OF INFORMATION 

Florence and Beirut have a special meaning 
today for a world in which the nations 
are seeking to know each other better and 
to raise their educational level. These are 
the cities in which important international 
agreements freeing the flow of books, edu- 
cational, scientific and cultural material be- 
tween and among nations were signed in 
1950 and 1948 respectively. 

Drafted under the eye of the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council 
(UNESCO), these agreements were accepted 
by the United States Senate in 1959. But, 
because they involve the lowering or elimi- 
nation of tariff barriers and certain other 
restraints, they require “implementing legis- 
lation” from both Senate and House. 

Such legislation is now before both 

branches in Washington. Unhappily, how- 
ever, as has happened before, this legisla- 
tion is not given the urgent priority granted 
livelier, hotter and more emotion-ridden 
questions. Thus it runs the risk of being 
shunted aside or forgotten, 
This would be unfortunate. The purpose 
of the Beirut and Florence agreements is 
highly worthwhile. It is to. promote the 
freer international flow of information (but 
not to hamper any nation barring informa- 
tion it deems undesirable). The agreements 
aim at closer cultural contacts, better edu- 
cational procedures and a lessening of inter- 
national ignorance and tension, On these 
grounds alone the agreements are one of 
those important and necessary steps toward 
a more peaceful and friendly world, 
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At the same time, America’s failure to 
ratify these agreements has been to the 
United States disadvantage. It robs Amer- 
ica of the chance both to promote American 
publications abroad and to receive foreign 
publications at a lower cost. In addition 
America’s failure to join the somé half a 
hundred nations which have already ratified 
the agreement has lessened the inducement 
for some others to join. 

All in all, this is a cause eminently worthy 
of quick congressional support. We hope 
that it will be forthcoming at this session. 


RISING IMPORTS OF BEEF SHOULD 
BE CAREFULLY WATCHED 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
ae and to include a newspaper ar- 

icle. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the Sep- 
tember 5, 1966, issue of Newsweek maga- 
zine calls attention to a serious situation 
which is developing regarding beef im- 
ports. During the month of June a total 
of 100.2 million pounds of foreign fresh, 
chilled, and frozen beef, veal, and mutton 
were imported into this country. This 
total is almost double the monthly aver- 
age of last year and represents the 
largest imports of any month since the 
enactment of Public Law 88-482, the 1964 
meat import control law. If this 
monthly rate continues at 100 million 
pounds, the total meat imports for 1966 
will be 977 million pounds, or just 
slightly less than the record level of 
1,048 million pounds in 1963. 

Our American cattle producers and 
feeders remember only too well the re- 
sults of those heavy 1963 imports. The 
floor fell out from under our cattle mar- 
kets. Prices for choice steers dropped 
from $30.63 per hundredweight in 1962 
to $23.52 per hundredweight in 1963 and 
to $21-plus per hundredweight in 1964. 
To meet this disastrous situation, Con- 
gress passed Publie Law 88-482 over the 
objections of the Department of Agri- 
culture. r 

The meat import control law provides 
that the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
estimate every 3 months the quantity of 
beef, veal, and mutton likely to be im- 
ported. If this quantity of expected im- 
ports is greater than the amount estab- 
lished by a statistical formula written 
into the statute, the President is directed 
by the law to proclaim a limit on the 
quantities of such meats that will be ad- 
mitted during that year. 

In accordance with the law Secretary 
Freeman estimated the 1966 imports at 
700 million pounds on December 30, 1965. 
On April 1, 1966, this estimate was raised 
to 760 million pounds. On June 10, 1966, 
the estimate was again raised, this time 
to 800 million pounds. It is evident that 
the Secretary did not have access to the 
record volume of imports during the 
month of June showing that the rate of 
imports was increasing faster than ex- 
pected. . 

Mr. Speaker, it is now time for an- 
other quarterly estimate of meat imports 
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from the Department of Agriculture. It 
is my purpose today to call this serious 
imports situation to the attention of my 
colleagues and to raise the possibility 
that the import control restrictions of 
Public Law 88-482 may have to be im- 
posed in the near future. I would also 
point out to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that while the control law requires quar- 
terly estimates, nothing in the law pro- 
hibits more frequent reviews of the meat 
import situation. Due to the rapidly in- 
creasing rate of imports we are seeing 
this year, it would be wise and completely 
within the intent of Congress that the 
Secretary institute monthly estimates in 
order to be prepared to act quickly if the 
import rate continues at the June level 
or even increases further which is en- 
tirely possible. We must not allow a 
repeat of the 1963 disaster. 

Mr. Speaker, with permission I will 
insert the Newsweek article at this time 
for the information of my colleagues. 

[From Newsweek, Sept. 5, 1966] 
BEEF INVASION 

A sudden deluge of foreign beef on the 
U.S. market may prompt the government to 
slap quotas on beef shipments from abroad. 

In June, beef imports spurted to 100 mil- 
lion pounds, the highest monthly rate in 
three years and twice last year’s monthly 
average. 

If that pace continues, the total for the 
year will reach 977 million pounds—a whop- 
ping increase from last year’s 614 million 
pounds and just shy of the 1963 record of 1 
billion pounds, 

The foreign beef invasion of 1963 triggered 
a calamitous 30 per cent drop in domestic 
beef prices and spurred Congressional pas- 
sage of a special law to prevent its recur- 
rence. 

The law specified that when imports 
reached 890 million pounds annually, the 
Agriculture Department could impose re- 
strictive quotas. 

With imports fast approaching that level 
and cattlemen worried about another domes- 
tic price slump, the law may be invoked late 
this year or early in 1967. 


ATLANTA RIOTS DRAMATIZE NEED 
FOR FEDERAL ANTIRIOT LEGIS- 
LATION SUCH AS CRAMER ANTI- 
RIOT AMENDMENT 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include. extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, the out- 
break of riots in Atlanta preceded by 
continuing riots on many other areas of 
the country again dramatize the pressing 
need for the enactment of strong, Fed- 
eral, antiriot legislation along the lines 
of the Cramer antiriot amendment 
which was overwhelmingly approved by 
this body recently. 

Evidence continues to support the con- 
tention that outside influences are at 
work inciting violent civil disturbances 
throughout the country and that inter- 
state travel is being used to accomplish 
their rebellious objectives. 
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In this morning's Washington Post, an 
article reporting on the Atlanta riots 
carried the following observation: 

A city police source sald SNCC members 
from New York, Philadelphia and the Watts 
community in Los Angeles were believed to 
be at the meeting and in the vicinity of 
Tuesday’s riot. 


In more direct language, Atlanta 
Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr., has placed the 
blame for the riot on the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee and the 
organization’s chairman, Stokely Car- 
michael, who was also in Atlanta dur- 
ing the riots. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that the gather- 
ing of these black power advocates in 
Atlanta concurrent with the outbreak of 
violent civil disorder in a city previously 
free of recent racial strife is the type of 
cause-and-effect relationship that Fed- 
eral authorities would have the power 
and duty to investigate and fully prose- 
cute were my antiriot amendment now 
law. I have said it before on this floor 
and I will say it again: This Congress 
cannot in good faith adjourn before 
meeting one of the most pressing de- 
mands and crying needs in America to- 
day, and that is the enactment into law 
of strong antiriot legislation to deal with 
the anarchists who would take lives and 
destroy property and seek to justify their 
heinous actions under the halo of civil 
rights. 

The Washington Post article follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1966] 
ATLANTA Mayor Says SNCC Provokep Rror 

(By Jack Nelson) 

ATLANTA, Sept. 7.— Mayor Ivan Allen, Jr., 
today accused members of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee of de- 
liberately provoking a riot that injured 15 
persons here Tuesday night. 

The Mayor, who personally directed police 
in restoring order after a mob of Negroes 
attacked them with rocks and bottles, said, 
“Hundreds of normally good citizens were 
inflamed out of their normal good senses. 
They were victims of those who sought to 
incite violence.” 

Meanwhile, two SNCC members who 
harangued the Negro throng from a “Black 
Power” sound truck before the disturbances 
were charged with inciting to riot and held 
in lieu of $5,000 bonds. They were identi- 
fied as William Ware, head of the local 
SNCC chapter, and Bobby, Vance Walton, 20. 

They were among 73 persons arrested dur- 
ing Tuesday’s disorders. The first of those 
arrested were sentenced to terms of 15 to 27 
days in the City Stockade today. 

Police Chief Herbert Jenkins also blamed 
the SNCC for the riot. He said the organiza- 
tion “is now the nonstudent violent com- 
mittee—and we must and will deal with it 
accordingly." He said that the group had 
fallen into the hands of irresponsible 
leaders.” 

{Stokely Carmichael, chairman of SNCC, 
today denied that his organization began 
Tuesday’s riot, United Press International 
reported. 

The Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee cannot start a rebellion just like 
that,“ Carmichael said in a taped interview 
with radio station WAOR. 

It is started by conditions of oppression,” 
he said.] 

Mayor Allen, pledging that the rioters and 
their instigators will face criminal charges, 
singled out Carmichael for criticism and said 
if he causes further trouble he “will be met 
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wherever he comes under whatever condi- 
tions he seeks to impose.” 

Police continued to patrol the riot area 
just south of the new Atlanta Stadium today. 
During the afternoon they arrested 10 more 
Negroes in putting down another brief dis- 
turbance attributed to two SNCC members. 
Tonight, Negro police and moderate Negro 
leaders rushed into Vine City, one of the 
city’s worst slums, when 400 Negroes crowded 
into the streets. Some were fighting each 
other. About 10 policemen restored order. 

SNCC's increasing involvement in violence 
and its belligerence toward police authority 
have drawn criticism: from civil rights lead- 
ers, but most of them still refrain from direct 
attacks or unequivocal breaks with the 
organization, 

The six-year-old civil rights organization 
has pursued a more militant course since 
Carmichael was elected chairman last May 
to replace John Lewis. Carmichael recently 
has made statements about “tearing up the 
country,” “burning down courthouses,” and 
fighting violence with violence. 

Top leaders of SNCC, which has purged 
most of its white members and lost most of 
its white supporters since embarking on 
belligerent policies marked by Black Power” 
slogans, reportedly were having a national 
meeting here before Tuesday’s outbreak. 

A city police source said SNCC members 
from New York, Philadelphia and the Watts 
community in Los Angeles were believed to 
be at the meeting and in the vicinity of 
Tuesday's riot. 

The Atlanta summit leadership conference, 
made up of leaders of the city’s top civil 
rights organizations, issued a statement de- 
claring that while Atlanta is not perfect, “It 
is too good to be destroyed by simpleminded 
bigots,” 

The conference declared that the wound- 
ing of a Negro auto theft suspect by a white 
policeman was “unfortunate, but not suffi- 
cient grounds for anyone or any organization 
to go into a community and incite the 
people.” 

The shooting of the suspect, Robert 
Prather, triggered the SNCC-inspired demon- 
strations against “police brutality.” 

The summit conference, which discussed 
but decided against naming SNCC in its 
statement, noted that Prather was shot by 
“an officer in the pursuit of his duty.” 

Prather, shot in the hip and side, was re- 
ported in satisfactory condition at Grady 
Memorial Hospital today. Before Tuesday’s 
outbreaks, SNCC members told Negro demon- 
strators Prather had been “murdered while 
handcuffed.” Actually, he was shot while 
fleeing police. 


ADDRESS BY HALE BOGGS, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS, PREPARED FOR 
DELIVERY ON THE FIRST ANNI- 
VERSARY OF HURRICANE BETSY, 
WHICH STRUCK LOUISIANA ON 
THE NIGHT OF SEPTEMBER 9-10, 
1965 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, 1 year ago 
tomorrow, one of the most devastating 
natural disasters, in terms of property 
damage, in the history of our country 
struck the coast of Louisiana and swept 
inland through the city of New Orleans 
and northward before it dissipated. The 
powerful winds of Hurricane Betsy died 
hard, but not before they had killed 76 
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people in Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Florida, and caused more than $1 billion 
in property losses. 

Today, 1 year later, the people of the 
New Orleans area and of south Louisiana 
have recovered despite this most terrible 
of hurricanes. Soon after Betsy had 
ravaged our area, the people of south 
Louisiana, through their courage, deter- 
mination, and hard work, were back to 
normal in their continuing efforts to ex- 
pand and improve our area. 

But our people could not have achieved 
this remarkable recovery without the un- 
stinting assistance of the Congress and 
of the National Goyernment. The mag- 
nificent and swift services which our 
Government provided to help the people 
of my State are without parallel in the 
history of our country. 

On this anniversary of this disaster, I 
want to express my deepest gratitude to 
the dedicated personnel of so many agen- 
cies—Federal, State, local, and private— 
for their good works on our behalf. 
President Johnson, after personally visit- 
ing and reviewing the area, quickly gave 
his unqualified support to bring the most 
extensive help to the people of Louisiana. 
Members of the House and Senate, on 
both sides of the aisle, responded to the 
needs of the people of my State almost 
immediately. I refer specifically to your 
swift approval of the special legislation to 
provide financial assistance to the victims 
of Betsy’s Wrath whose homes, businesses, 
farms, and other property were destroyed 
or damaged by this terrible hurricane. 
This generous legislation has permitted 
the people of south Louisiana to borrow 
more than $120 million from the Small 
Business Administration and to have 
more than $30 million of these loans 
“forgiven” to date by virtue of the terms 
of the “Betsy bill.” 

Our National Government has spent 
about $200 million in bringing aid to the 
people of Louisiana following this storm. 
Many Federal departments and agencies 
have assigned more than 127,000 people 
to my State to work with our people to 
restore public services and buildings, to 
repair public property, to clear debris, to 
provide medical help, food, and clothing 
to the needy, and many other essential 
services. 

Among the National Government de- 
partments and agencies, other public 
and private organizations, whose person- 
nel displayed their finest devotion on be- 
half of the people of Louisiana, are: 

The Office of Emergency Planning; the 
U.S. Army Corps of Engineers; the Small 
Business Administration; the General 
Services Administration; the Post Office 
Department; the Fourth Army; units of 
the Navy, the Coast Guard, and the Air 
Force; the Louisiana National Guard; 
Civil Defense offices at the national, 
State, and parish levels; the consumer 
and marketing services of the Agricul- 
ture Department; the Housing and Home 
Finance Administration; the Bureau of 
Public Roads; the American Red Cross; 
the Salvation Army; and many, many 
other organizations, not to mention the 
various agencies of our State, city, and 
parish governments. 

In addition to the $200 million pro- 
vided by our National Government from 
many sources, the Red Cross expended 
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more than $18 million and gave more 
than 11,000 of its people to the massive 
recovery effort. The remarkable re- 
covery which we have enjoyed was made 
possible only through the fullest coopera- 
tion between our national, State, and 
local governments and their people. 

Equally as important, Mr. Speaker, to 
the extensive aid which was given to the 
people of my State following Hurricane 
Betsy, are the preventive measures which 
the Congress has taken, and will con- 
tinue to carry out, to ease the impact and 
the damages from future hurricanes. 
Specifically in south Louisiana, I am 
gratified that the Congress, in its wis- 
dom, and acting on the substantial rec- 
ommendations of the Army Engineers, 
has approved the $100 million hurricane 
barrier plan for Lake Pontchartrain and 
vicinity, so that the entire area around 
the lake and the city of New Orleans and 
Jefferson and St. Charles Parishes and 
other parishes can have the best possible 
protection against hurricane flood- 
waters. About $500,000 already has been 
appropriated to begin the extensive en- 
gineering planning needed to construct 
these huge hurricane barriers in Lake 
Pontchartrain, and along both sides of 
the Mississippi River-to-gulf outlet and 
other tributaries to the lake and the river 
down below New Orleans. Iam confident 
that more money will be provided to con- 
tinue this planning by the engineers, and 
then to begin construction of the hurri- 
cane walls and levees for the entire area. 
This tremendous hurricane barrier proj- 
ect will give the people of the New 
Orleans area the finest floodwater pro- 
tection ever provided for any section of 
our country in its history. 

Other flood protection measures which 
the Congress has authorized for our area 
are those calling for flood control studies 
on the west bank of Jefferson Parish and 
at Grand Isle, which was hardest hit by 
Hurricane Betsy. Since Betsy, the people 
of Grand Isle have restored their island 
in a remarkable manner and have con- 
tinued their forward progress. 

The House and Senate Committees on 
Public Works have approved resolutions 
for a flood control study to be made on 
the west bank of Jefferson Parish in or- 
der to determine the feasibility and possi- 
bility of including west Jefferson in the 
hurricane barrier plan for Lake Pont- 
chartrain and vicinity. The Army Corps 
of Engineers will conduct this study, and 
they will review the previous flood control 
work done at Grand Isle, and consider the 
conduct of a new study to bring greater 
hurricane flood protection to the people 
of Grand Isle. 

Another vital proposal by an executive 
department is that the National Govern- 
ment enter the field of flood insurance by 
assisting private insurance companies to 
give this type of insurance protection to 
homeowners in south Louisiana and 
other parts of the Nation susceptible to 
severe fiooding from hurricane winds. 
The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, after an extensive and 
comprehensive study by a special com- 
mittee on the entire scope and need for a 
national flood insurance program in the 
United States, has concluded that a na- 
tional insurance program is feasible and 
is in the public interest. 
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This study on flood insurance was in- 
cluded in the Southeast Hurricane Dis- 
aster Relief Act—the Hurricane Betsy 
bill—through the efforts of Senator Rus- 
SELL Lone of Louisiana and myself in 
order that we might find a means to bring 
this much-needed protection to the peo- 
ple of Louisiana. We are very pleased 
with the results of this study, because it 
gives us a solid basis for drafting legisla- 
tion to meet this need. 

In essence, the report recommends that 
the flood insurance program be conduct- 
ed by private insurance companies, but 
that this national program have the 
necessary financial support from the 
Federal Government. The report calls 
for the Government to help measure 
flood risks in specific locations; to estab- 
lish flood insurance premium rates, and 
to provide financial guarantees to the in- 
surance companies against any excessive 
losses on their part. It also recommends 
that a continuing Federal subsidy be of- 
fered to a comparatively small number of 
homeowners in high-flood-risk areas. It 
suggests that the Government undertake 
to outline these areas as soon as possible. 

I am most hopeful that the House 
Committee on Public Works will find this 
report substantive enough to draft legis- 
lation which would make a national flood 
insurance program a reality for our peo- 
ple. Iam hopeful that the Congress will 
enact such a vital program to bring new 
financial protection to those citizens of 
our county who live in high-flood-risk 
areas. I am confident that we will be 
able to work out a program that is rea- 
sonable in cost to homeowners and is ac- 
ceptable to the private insurance 
companies and to our leaders in Con- 
gress and in the executive branch. 

I would close, Mr. Speaker, by saying 
that I am proud of the people of my 
State. I am pleased to salute the Mem- 
bers of Congress, and our President, and 
the personnel of our Federal agencies for 
their generous and dedicated help to the 
people of Louisiana in one of her most 
trying hours. From the people of my 
State, I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 


DELAY IN IMPORT STUDIES AND 
IN SEEDSKADEE PROJECT CON- 
STRUCTION IS SERIOUS LOSS TO 
WYOMING 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? s 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced three bills in the hope 
that I may stem the apparent delays to 
Wyoming and other Colorado River 
Basin States as the result of the decision 
of my colleagues, the gentlemen from 
Arizona [Mr. RHODES and Mr. UDALL], to 
abandon hope for enactment this ses- 
sion of H.R. 4671, the Colorado River 
Basin project bill. 

Mr. Speaker, much time was con- 
sumed in the House Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee which held probably 
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as extensive and thorough a “markup” 
or bill writing session as has ever been 
undertaken by a congressional commit- 
tee. 


Many amendments were added to the 
bill, including my own amendment 
which I hoped would provide insurance 
for Wyoming’s allocations in this arid 
area of America. 

In the closing and vital stages of the 
committee consideration, an attempt to 
modify the investigation-and-study title 
of this bill met with the objections of 
the California members and of the up- 
per-division States. Because of this, the 
proponents of this bill retracted their 
steps and again cooperated with the 
California members and the Representa- 
tives of several States in the most un- 
usual parliamentary procedure, which 
resulted in the motion to recommit with 
instructions, by the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Cratc Hosmer], which 
was adopted by the full committee on 
July 28, 1966. On that day, the lan- 
guage was restored to the bill leaving a 
firm investigation and study plan in the 
bill. There is no reason why studies 
should not continue for eventual impor- 
tation of water into this starved area 
from wherever it is now in surplus. 
There is no reason why the studies re- 
garding desalination, into which hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been 
spent over the last 25 years, should not 
now be continued so that some benefit 
can be derived from these expenditures. 

And lastly, there is certainly no reason 
why the ditching and continuation of the 
expansion of the Seedskadee irrigation 
project in Wyoming should be halted by 
this unfortunate action. I submit that 
the most controversial facets of this bill 
were not the projects of the Colorado 
River Basin, were not the reclamation- 
irrigation development in the upper 
States, but were in fact the Hualapai and 
Marble Dams. I believe it is regrettable 
that these irrigation projects should suf- 
fer because of the controversy which re- 
sulted from the inclusion of these two 
“cash register” type dams in that legis- 
lation. 

Mr. Speaker, when seven Governors of 
seven important States of our great 
Union cooperate and combine the talents 
and efforts at a National Governors Con- 
ference to petition the President of the 
United States for the development of 
their seven-State area, I believe such an 
act is so important that I again want to 
preserve for my States those facets of this 
legislation which are of benefit not only 
to Wyoming but to the Nation. When 
such a communication is made, I think 
it is of sufficient importance to all of us 
to know of that communication and of 
those who signed it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that there be included in my remarks 
the communication addressed to the 
President of the United States on July 
5, 1966, from the National Governors 
Conference and signed by the seven Gov- 
ernors of the Colorado River Basin 
States. This latest letter states truisms 
which are far beyond current political 
contests or the controversies of areas, 
or the misunderstandings because of 
dams, all of which contributed to the 
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demise of H.R. 4671. The letter to the 
President and the signatures thereto 
follow: 
CENTURY PLAZA HOTEL, 

Los Angeles, Calif., July 5, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The enactment of 
HR. 4671, a bill to authorize the construc- 
tion of the Colorado River Basin Project, 
currently pending in the 89th Congress, 
would be of material long-range benefit to 
our seven states of the Pacific Southwest. 

Water problems, which represent a crisis 
national in scope, are already extremely seri- 
ous in the Colorado River Basin and are 
rapidly becoming acute. In several areas 
disaster is imminent if proper action is not 
initiated at once. 

The terms of H.R. 4671 were formulated 
after many months of painstaking negotia- 
tions. Many difficult and complex compro- 
mises were required to attain this extraor- 
dinary accord in a region better known in 
the past for its bitter disputes and legal bat- 
tles over the water of the Colorado River. 

Our seven states, realizing that the future 
of the entire river basin with its 30 million 
people is involved, have demonstrated the 
highest degree of water statesmanship by 
adopting a sound regional approach to re- 
solve our inter-related problems. This re- 
gional approach, involving investigations, 
studies and action, is incorporated in H.R. 
4671. 

Your active support of the Colorado 
River Basin Project is urgently needed and 
respectfully requested. 

Respectfully, 
SAMUEL P. GODDARD, 
Governor, Arizona. 
EDMUND G. PAT BROWN, 
Governor, California. 
JOHN A. Love, 
Governor, Colorado, 
Grant SAWYER, 
Governor, Nevada. 
Jack M. CAMPBELL, 
Governor, New Mexico. 
CALVIN L, RAMPTON, 
Governor, Utah, 
CLIFFORD P. HANSEN, 
Governor, Wyoming. 


Mr. Speaker, for the above reasons 
so eloquently set forth by the seven Gov- 
ernors of the Colorado River Basin 
States, I am happy to introduce three 
bills salvaging from this H.R. 4671 those 
factors most vital for the development of 
Wyoming and for the maximum use of 
the resources of America. 


NORDE WILSON COMES HOME 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MInsHALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, when 
I was in Vietnam for my Department of 
Defense Appropriations Subcommittee 
late last autumn, I had the privilege of 
meeting an outstanding constituent fro'n 
my 23d District of Ohio, Lt. (jg.) Norde 
Wilson. 

Lieutenant Wilson impressed me then 
as exemplifying the finest traditions of 
naval service, alert, intelligent, abso- 
lutely dedicated to his country, and 
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determined that the cause for which he 
daily risked his life was a just cause. 

I speak with pride as his Representa- 
tive in Congress when I report that he 
just recently was awarded the Navy’s Air 
Medal and nine gold stars for heroism 
and valor during bombing strikes against 
the Vietcong. He also received the Navy 
Commendation Medal for individual 
courage and skill exhibited during a 
strike against the Dong Hoi military 
barracks and airfield in 1964. 

Norde Wilson is returning to civilian 
life, which I feel certain will be as bril- 
liant and successful as the devoted and 
courageous service he has given his coun- 
try in uniform. I include the details of 
Lieutenant Wilson's career as carried in 
a recent issue of an outstanding sub- 
urban newspaper, the Berea, Ohio, News. 

Norpr Witson Comes Homp—Ten AIR 

MEDALS Go TO FLIER 

A former Berea school bus driver who 
always kept a careful eye on the speedometer 
has been traveling in a little faster company 
the last few years in a supersonic jet capa- 
ble of ripping through the air at 1600 miles- 
per-hour. 

Lt. (jg) Norde Wilson, a Berea High School 
and Baldwin-Wallace College graduate, is 
being separated from the U.S. Navy after 
four years of service, and plenty of action in 
Viet Nam. 

The trim 30-year-old Berean and his wife 
have been guests of Mr. and Mrs. Gene Norris, 
202 Fourth Ave. for the past few days, Wil- 
son and Norris are foster brothers. 

The naval filer is a veteran of two cruises 
in Viet Nam waters, assigned to the McDon- 
nell F4B Phantom Jet, the world’s fastest 
and most versatile fighter-bomber. 

Lt. Wilson spent nine months aboard the 
USS Ranger in 1964-65, During his recently- 
completed second nine-month cruise, Lt. 
Wilson flew off the flight deck of the USS 
Enterprise, the mighty nuclear-powered at- 
tack carrier manned by a crew of 5,000. 

Recent ceremonies on the “big E“ saw Lt. 
Wilson awarded the Navy's Air Medal and 
nine gold stars for heroism and valor dis- 
played during bombing strikes against Viet 
Cong strongholds. Each gold star is actually 
another Air Medal. 

He was also awarded the Navy Commenda- 
tion Medal for individual courage and skill 
exhibited during a strike against the Dong 
Hoi Military Barracks and airfield during the 
initial stages of the war in 1964. 

The awards were made on the flight deck 
of the Enterprise by Rear Admiral Henry 
L. Miller prior to the Berea man’s return 
to the United States on June 10. Lt. Wilson 
flew back to this country from the Philip- 
pines, preceding the all-out welcome given 
the nuclear carrier when it arrived in San 
Francisco. 

In presenting the awards to Lt. Wilson, 
Admiral Miller paid tribute to the courage 
and daring displayed by the flier while he was 
delivering bombs and rockets to targets in 
the face of intense enemy gunfire and mis- 
sile concentrations. Lt. Wilson chalked up 
more than 125 missions over enemy-held 
territory. 

The Berea naval officer also served as pub- 
lic information officer for Fighter Squadron 
92 of Carrier Air Wing 9. 

Lt. Wilson was born in Florida. His par- 
ents died when he was a small boy and he 
went to live with Mr. and Mrs. E. H, Norris, 
former Bereans who now live in Sebring, Pla. 
Following graduation from Berea High, he 
was drafted into the U.S. Army and served 
as an honor guard in the 8rd Army, 

After being discharged from the army, he 
attended the University of Florida for one 
year and then transferred to Baldwin-Wal- 
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lace, where he obtained his degree in eco- 
nomics in 1962. As a student at B-W, Wilson 
drove a school bus in the Brook Park area. 

Lt. Wilson is married to the former Miss 
Kay Goodman of Salisbury, North Carolina. 
The couple will spend the next six months 
in North Dakota, where the B-W graduate 
will study architectural engineering. They 
will then return to Salisbury. Wilson intends 
to go into the lumber and construction busi- 
ness in the North Carolina city. 


THE GREAT SOCIETY 
FARMERS 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman was 
recently quoted as saying: 

Somewhere along the line, from the farmer 
to the consumer, someone is getting more 
than a reasonable fair share for services 
rendered, 


This statement was meant to imply 
that the so-called middlemen are now 
to be blamed for the rising food costs. 
This is in direct conflict to Mr. Free- 
man’s statement at the now-famous press 
conference at which the Secretary was 
“pleased to announce” lower farm prices. 
However, this is obviously a maneuver on 
the part of Freeman to cover up his 
political mistakes. The record clearly 
shows that many official Government ac- 
tions have interfered with a reasonable 
price to farmers. 

While my fellow farmers and I wel- 
come the Secretary’s strategic election- 
year retreat in the Great Society’s war 
on farmers, we are disappointed that 
the administration still has not publicly 
identified the real culprit in our rising 
food prices—the inflationary spending 
policies of the Federal Government. 
This attack on the middlemen is but 
another attempt to sidestep the issue and 
an example of Secretary Freeman follow- 
ing his own advice given to aspiring 
Democratic candidates for Congress to 
“slip, slide, and duck” any questions 
concerning food prices. In a gross 
understatement Freeman described the 
food price issue as one which the candi- 
dates “ought not to go out of your way 
to campaign on.” I am sure that the 
American voters and especially the farm- 
ers and housewives will do their usually 
thorough job of directing these candi- 
dates “out of their way” to discuss the 
climbing prices of food and other neces- 
sities. I would hope that the candidates 
will be forced to discuss the total infla- 
tionary effect of the billions of 43-cent 
deficit-spending dollars which have been 
poured into the money market since 1960. 

I shall continue to support any efforts 
to investigate the exploitation by any ele- 
ment in our economy of the serious cost- 
price squeeze in our country. It is espe- 
cially improper for the Secretary of 
Agriculture to blame any element, be it 
farmers or middlemen, for our present 
inflation when investigations have failed 
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to show that these elements are to blame. 
An editorial in the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of August 23, 1966, hit the nail on the 
head in concluding: 


The Administration’s efforts to date to 
cool down the economy have been laughable 
as has its efforts to pin down scapegoats for 
us to view in horror. 


With permission I insert the complete 
text of the editorial at this point in my 
remarks. 

From the St. 1 9 Press, Aug. 23, 


THAT Crispy, CRUNCHY VILLAIN 


Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
dragged out an old whipping boy a couple 
of weeks ago to make some political hay for 
the Administration and to portray himself 
as a valiant fighter both for the farmer and 
the housewife. Both have been discontent- 
ed, as you know, the farmer with Freeman 
for a farm policy that seems to have every- 
thing in it but prosperity for the farmer; 
and the housewife simply because food costs 
so much. 

What better arch - flend then than the mid- 
dleman? That crispy, crunchy middleman 
who supposedly cheats the farmer and laughs 
wildly as he sells the fruits of the farmer's 
labor at sky-high prices? True, this villainy 
had to be dusted off slightly, since it has 
been on the shelf since the 1920s and early 
1930s. But to Freeman's basic brand of 
politics an old bromide is a well-tested bro- 
mide, particularly if it will divert voter 
dissatisfaction. 

There are, of course, middlemen and mid- 
dlemen, and there is no one person or firm 
actually in the middle in most instances. 
To trace the course of a tomato from fleld 
to grocer’s bin is not too complicated, how- 
ever, and could illustrate what happens. A 
produce man buys it and several thousand 
like it, gambling that he will be able to sell 
it for more than he has paid for it. He has 
rent and employees to pay and a tax prob- 
lem, and he must sell the stuff to a grocer 
at a price that will enable the grocer to com- 
pete with grocery chains which operate their 
own produce-buying departments. 

And as is so often the case in American 
business, he is not in it for his health or 
to simply help out. He wants to make 
money for performing a necessary service, 

The specific case in point was, however, 
bread, and a congressional committee was 
occupied for several days to reach this con- 
clusion: No one aspect of the bread industry 
is to blame for the increases in bread prices; 
no one in the industry—from wheat grow- 
ers to retailers—is making an unconscion- 
able profit.” 

The profits were described, in fact, as paper 
thin. 

As for milk, New York Markets Commis- 
sioner Samuel J. Kearing, Jr., said last week 
that milk dealers “are in serious financial 
trouble and are in no position to lower 
prices,” He said the Department of Agri- 
culture was responsible for the higher prices 
because it required dealers to pay higher 
prices to farmers. 

On the other hand, Administration-created 
shortages now threaten to continue the rise 
in prices, and there are predictions that milk 
will cost an additional 2 to 3 cents per quart 
before the end of the year and that by 
1967 we will begin importing butter. Wheat 
and corn prices, some say, have just begun 
to rlse. Whether the farmer will profit from 
all of this is a problem. Sen. GEORGE Mc- 
Govern of South Dakota warned the Admin- 
istration a year ago to raise milk price sup- 
ports. He feels that recent increases in 
acreage allotments are too late to alleviate 
projected shortages. 

But as for the rest, we are in an inflation 
and, as usual, its effects are uneven—some 
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get more of the cheaper money and others 
2 have cheaper money that buys less. 

s efforts to date to cool 
Pra the economy have been laughable as 
has its efforts to pin down scapegoats for 
us to view in horror. 


Secretary Freeman recently said: 

Farm prices have lagged so far behind that 
if they are not improved and strengthened 
we're going to lose more and more farmers. 


Where have you been during the past 
6 years, Mr. Freeman? Since 1960, al- 
most 700,000 farms have gone under. 
Every hour of every day 12 farms go out 
of business somewhere in the United 
States. There is no “going to” about it; 
it has happened and is continuing. 

If the Secretary and this administra- 
tion are so belatedly concerned with 
farm prices and farm population, then 
why have they continued their running 
battle against farm income? 

Why did they not protest when beef 
imports from Australia and New Zealand 
were rising some 80 percent in 1962 and 
another 20 percent in 1963, thus provid- 
ing 11 percent of American tables with 
imported beef in direct competition with 
American farmers? Why did Secretary 
Freeman oppose to the end any legisla- 
tion which would stop this dispropor- 
tionate flood of foreign beef until Con- 
gress acted in spite of his opposition? 
Why did Freeman insist on liberal im- 
port quotas while many cattlefeeders 
were being driven out of business, thus 
causing a shortage of domestic beef pro- 
duction in later years? 

Why did the then Secretary of Com- 
merce Luther Hodges admonish cattle- 
men to “quit whining” about the heavy 
beef imports and go out and hustle up 
some foreign markets of their own, only 
to have the present Secretary, John T. 
Connor, slap them down with restrictive 
export quotas on the profitable hide 
trade they developed at Hodges’ sugges- 
tion? Why were the hide exports cur- 
tailed in an effort to hold down shoe 
prices, which went up anyway, when 
these exports were a boon to our balance- 
of-payments situation in the face of a 
growing crisis regarding our fast deplet- 
ing gold supply? 

Why did the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration dump millions of bushels of 
wheat and corn on markets which at 
the time were bringing farmers less than 
80 percent of parity? How could these 
Government sales in competition with 
grain producers possibly encourage farm- 
ers to stay on the land? I regret that 
these latter two questions have already 
been answered by Gardner Ackley, the 
Chairman of the President’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, and by the President 
himself. On March 10, the day after 
Secretary Freeman referred to my sug- 
gestion that the heavy sales of CCC corn 
were designed to hold down the market 
price of corn and hogs as merely “a lot 
of political noise,” Chairman Ackley, 
who has no farm experience, said on the 
“Today” show on NBC: 

Increase in supplies of pork depend on the 
difference between the price of hogs and the 
price of corn, and we're trying to hold down 
the price of corn. The Government’s ac- 
quired large stocks of corn in its past price 
support operation, now we're releasing them 
into the market. 
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They certainly did release them. On 
March 2 and 3, the CCC dumped some 47 
million bushels of corn in Minneapolis 
alone. This one sale represented nearly 
five times the amount of CCC corn sold 
on all markets in the whole month 
of December 1965. President Johnson 
himself admitted in Des Moines, Iowa, 
that the purpose of these sales was to 
stabilize—Great Society gobbledygook 
for lowering“ prices. 

Why were these heavy corn sales made 
to exporting firms at a time when the 
high quality stocks were needed by live- 
stock feeders to mix with the low quality 
1965 corn crop? Why were the local 
country elevators which traditionally 
supply local feed needs not given a 
chance to buy these stocks, thus increas- 
ing feeders’ expenses by making it neces- 
sary for them to pay shipping and han- 
dling costs to get corn moved back to 
their areas from the terminal markets? 

Why did Secretary Freeman keep the 
price of wheat low enough by dumping 
CCC stocks to make it competitive with 
feed grains, thus lowering prices and 
losing markets for feed grain producers? 

Why were many cheese import restric- 
tions lifted, thus further discouraging 
the quickly decreasing number of dairy 
farmers in the face of a very real possi- 
bility of a shortage of milk in the future? 

Why did Secretary Freeman request 
and receive a sharp cutback of Depart- 
ment of Defense purchases of pork in 
February? If this was a good policy, why 
did Freeman deny his part in it until 
enterprising reporters obtained a copy 
of his “Dear Bob” letter to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara requesting the cut- 
back? Why did the administration put 
out a smokescreen indicating that the 
cutback order had been rescinded in 
May, when in actuality the purchases 
were not resumed fullscale until August, 
thus fulfilling the original 6-month re- 
quest of Secretary Freeman? Why does 
the administration expect farmers to 
forget this cutback order and the reason 
for it merely because the growing size of 
our Armed Forces caused a slight in- 
crease in the total amount of pork pur- 
chased during the past year? What 
would the increase have been without the 
cutback order? Why does Freeman at- 
tempt to justify the cutback as an act 
of a “prudent housewife” when by his 
actions he has not allowed freedom in 
the marketplace in the first place? 

Finally, why does Freeman mention 
increased farm income so often, but con- 
veniently overlooks inflated costs facing 
farmers today? 

Mr. Speaker, I am afraid that we know 
the reasoning behind these income- 
depressing actions. Early in 1965, the 
Budget Director, Kermit Gordon, stated 
that 2½ million farmers of America 
would have to leave their farms to seek 
their livelihood in other areas. The 
President’s budget message to the Con- 
gress in 1965 included this edict from 
the bureaucratic farmers in the Bureau 
of the Budget: 

Farming alone cannot be expected to pro- 
vide a decent living in the future for more 
than 1 million farm families, even with 
Government assistance. 
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This administration seems to be ignor- 
ing the plight of small farmers of the 
Nation. The income-depressing actions 
reviewed in the questions I have posed 
are the tools of this policy. The success 
of these efforts is shown by the fact that 
almost 200,000 farms have disappeared 
in the short time since the Budget 
Bureau’s warning, leaving approximately 
2.3 million farms which the administra- 
tion seems to deem expendable. 

In a remarkably honest speech to the 
American Farm Economics Association 
in College Park, Md., on August 22, 1966, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture John A. 
Schnittker admitted that this admin- 
istration is concentrating its assistance 
on “adequate-sized commercial farms.” 
These “commercial farms” are defined 
as the 1 million farms which gross more 
than $10,000 a year. The 2.3 million 
farms which gross less than $10,000 are 
to be abandoned. Schnittker bluntly 
stated: 

Today's programs have been designed spe- 
cifically to provide price and income protec- 
tion primarily to farmers on adequate-sized 
farms. ... it is now clearly understood and 
widely accepted that most small farmers in 
the U.S. cannot attain good incomes and 
living standards from farming alone. 


Perhaps it is “clearly understood and 
widely accepted” within the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that all farmers who 
do not gross $10,000 a year from their 
labors will leave their farms, but there 
are 11,000 such farmers in the Second 
District in Minnesota who do not under- 
stand or accept this policy at all. Ihave 
18 counties in my district. Using Mr. 
Schnittker’s figures, the equivalent of all 
of the farm families of 9 of those 
counties will have to give up farming. 

Approximately 30 percent of our popu- 
lation lives in our rural areas. Do the 
officials in the Department of Agriculture 
expect us to believe that 1 million farm- 
ers can support the small towns which 
even now are struggling with the support 
of 3.3 million farmers? It is ridiculous 
to carry on the expensive war on poverty 
aimed primarily at our large cities and 
then to take actions which will force 
millions of people to move to those cities 
where they will be unable to find jobs 
and homes. 

Mr. Schnittker’s $10,000 figure should 
also be clarified. The Department ap- 
parently believes that this figure is ad- 
equate for their planned 1 million re- 
maining farmers. Economists estimate 
that on the average, farmers spend 75 
percent of their gross income to cover 
their costs of operation. This leaves a 
family income of $2,500 a year or $500 
less than the poverty level set by the 
Government. The median income of 
families living in the metropolitan areas 
today is close to $7,500 a year. In order 
to reach this level, farmers would have 
to gross at least $30,000 a year, not just 
$10,000. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a sad day when the 
U.S. Government adopts a policy which 
will force 2.3 million families to change 
their livelihood because a few bureau- 
crats have made the decision that this 
shall be so and have the power to make 
it so. I would ask Secretary Freeman 
one final question. Since it is the stated 
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policy of this administration that the 
United States shall have only 1 million 
farmers, is it only a coincidence that the 
administration has taken so many in- 
come-depressing actions in the past few 
years which are accomplishing this 
policy? 

It is time for our agricultural policy 
makers to heed the advice of former 
Secretary of Agriculture Clinton Ander- 
son. Senator ANDERSON recommended 
the establishment of a floor under farm 
prices with adequate freedom in the 
marketplace to allow farmers the op- 
portunity to attain full parity of income. 
The present administration under Orville 
Freeman has been operating the price 
support program in such a way as to 
transform the price floor into a price 
ceiling above which farm income cannot 
rise. This clearly was not the intent of 
Congress when it enacted the farm pro- 
gram. 


STATUTORY BAD DEBT RESERVES 
FOR BUSINESS DEVELOPMENT 
CORPORATIONS 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. ROBISON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code so that business de- 
velopment corporations may be allowed 
te deduct additions to their bad debt 
reserves up to an aggregate equal to 10 
percent of the loans they make; such 
loans being made for the purpose of pro- 
moting, maintaining, or assisting the 
economy or industry of the area in which 
the loan is made, and of a nature not 
usually granted by banks. 

The “BDC’s,” though only founded in 
1949, have experienced remarkable 
growth during the past few years and 
now operate in 22 States. These pri- 
vately owned and financed organizations 
were created to “promote, stimulate, 
and develop” business prosperity and 
economic welfare by pooling private re- 
sources—without resorting to State and 
Federal governmental subsidy. 

Since there are at this time no special 
provisions in the Internal Revenue Code 
regarding the bad debt reserves of 
“BDC's,” such an amendment is neces- 
sary. Although the IRS has in the past 
allowed these organizations to accumu- 
late nominal bad debt reserves of 1 per- 
cent to 4 percent, it would seem more 
reasonable and equitable to raise this to 
10 percent. Commercial banks, which 
encounter much smaller losses than 
“BDC’s,” currently operate under a 2.4- 
percent formula, and I might add that, 
unlike commercial banks, BDC's“ pri- 
mary criterion for granting a loan is not 
the opportunity for making a profit, but 
rather whether the loan would aid the 
employment level and general economy 
of the area. Since I believe that such 
private programs, attempting to stimu- 
late and develop our Nation’s economy, 
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should be encouraged and supported in 
every possible way, I urge early consider- 
ation and passage of this bill. 


WITHDRAW THE TAX CREDIT? 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. ELLSWORTH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, the 
lead editorial in Tuesday morning’s 
Washington Post made the critically im- 
portant point that any reduction of in- 
flationary pressures flowing from with- 
drawal of the investment tax credit 
“would hardly be discernible in the first 
5 or 6 months after the repeal of the tax 
credit.” The proposed withdrawal of 
the credit at this time, as an immediate 
anti-inflationary step would therefore 
be both ineffective and - because it would 
project the illusion of effective anti-in- 
flationary action without the reality— 
misleading. I urge my colleagues in the 
Congress to read the Washington Post 
editorial, which I include at this point, 
and to heed it: 


WITHDRAW THE TAX CREDIT? 


The discussion of whether the Administra- 
tion should seek the withdrawal of the 7 
per cent investment tax-credit is being con- 
ducted on a dangerously simplistic level. 
Proponents of withdrawal speak as if the 
action would immediately dampen the so- 
called “capital equipment boom,” thereby 
reducing upward pressures on prices and 
wages. But they fail to take into account 
time lags that have a mischievous way of 
adding complexity to seemingly obvious 
propositions in economic policy. 

Suppose that the practitioners of the “new 
economics” prevail and that Congress in Oc- 
tober withdraws tax credit for all business 
equipment that is ordered after Nov, 1: At 
current levels of expenditures for business 
equipment, the investment tax credit reduces 
business tax liabilities by $2.1 billion. But 
it cannot be assumed that the repeal of the 
credit will have an immediate impact on the 
production of capital equipment. 

The equipment against which the bulk of 
the tax credit is applied is not taken from 
shelves. It must be ordered, and there is 
an average lag of 9 or 10 months between 
the time of a go-ahead decision—a capital 
authorization or appropriation—and the in- 
stallation of credit-eligible equipment. 
Largely because of this order-delivery lag, 
only about half the impact of withdrawing 
the tax credit would be felt within the first 
year. New orders for business equipment 
would be quickly reduced, but there would 
be no immediate impact on levels of produc- 
tion in the business equipment industries. 
Indeed, the production impact, which is the 
crucial element in reducing inflationary pres- 
sures, would hardly be discernible in the first 
5 or 6 months after the repeal of the tax 
credit. 

In light of the delayed impacts, the Ad- 
ministration must decide whether it should 
propose action now that would markedly 
reduce the production of capital equipment 
in 1967 and 1968. Repealing the investment 
credit-tax would make sense if the Adminis- 
tration was confident that the country would 
be confronted by an excessively high level 
of aggregative demand at that time. Pre- 
sumably the White House has detailed eco- 
nomic forecasts for 1967-68. They should be 
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subjected to public scrutiny in the event 
that a decision is made to request the with- 
drawal of the investment tax- credit. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF TIMING AND 
THE INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the deter- 
mination of proper timing is central to 
any decision relating to the use of gov- 
ernmental tools in the economy. One of 
the strongest arguments against Gov- 
ernment interference to assist market 
forces is that governmental mechanisms 
can rarely be levied at a precise point in 
time, and often their effect lingers much 
beyond the desired duration. 

One such example is the investment 
tax credit of 7 percent for new machinery 
enacted in 1962. At the time of enact- 
ment of the credit I did not deny that it 
could provide certain large industries ad- 
ditional revenue sources to finance their 
planned capital expansion. However, I 
raised the question at the time whether 
this expansion was in fact stimulated by 
the tax credit or was it already on the 
planning boards and, if so, could it not be 
better financed through a mix of new 
debt, new equity issues, retained earn- 
ings, accelerated and modernized de- 
preciation allowances plus a reduction in 
corporate income taxes. 

The investment tax credit was enacted 
in the eyes of many as a proposed stimu- 
lus in a period of economic downturn. 
We are now experiencing a period of 
economic upturn and discussion is turn- 
ing to the removal of the “gimmick” of a 
tax credit for certain types of capital ex- 
pansion. I continue to urge that con- 
sideration be given to the permanent re- 
moval of this credit but not a temporary 
removal. 

The concept is further bad economies 
inasmuch as it creates an imbalance in 
favor of plant expansion of favored in- 
dustrial groups heavily in the manufac- 
turing and transport sector as distin- 
guished from the distributive, utilities, 
and service sectors. It also creates an 
economic imbalance by favoring invest- 
ments in plant expansion instead of 
equally important capital investments in 
manpower training and retraining and 
research and development. A further 
inequitable distortion results from the 
fact that the credit favors large busi- 
nesses over small ones inasmuch as small 
business tends to invest in used equip- 
ment instead of new equipment which, 
of course, the larger business units can 
buy. 

Despite these considerations for re- 
moval, a crucial consideration which 
must not be overlooked, as it was in 
1962, is whether or not the timing is 
propitious or whether the measure can 
be turned off and on easily. Was the 
measure to be permanent as Joel Barlow, 
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chairman of the taxation committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, argues or was it to be a modest 
approach to the proposal of Dr. Heller, 
Chairman of the Council of Economic 
Advisers under President Kennedy, that 
the Congress should give to the President 
the power to reduce taxes in periods of 
economic downturn and to increase them 
in periods of economic upturn? Cer- 
tainly the impetus to passage of the tax 
credit provision in 1962 came from 
appeals to lower taxes in a period of 
economic downturn with particular em- 
phasis on capital expenditures for new 
machinery, just as the impetus for its 
removal now comes from arguments to 
increase taxes in a period of overheating. 

I believe that Mr. Barlow and Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Fowler are correct 
in viewing this tax credit as not a device 
to implement Dr. Heller’s theories of the 
use of tax policy to minimize a recession 
or to dampen a boom. The reason for 
my belief is that this particular kind of 
tax credit does not lend itself readily to 
shutting on and shutting off. Capital 
expenditures are based upon long-range 
planning, not short range. 

Even if one applied the Dr. Heller 
theory to the investment tax credit we 
run into the problems discussed in an 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber 6 issue of the Washington Post. Of 
particular relevancy is the editorial’s 
final point that any removal of the credit 
should be done in accord with “detailed 
economic forecasts for 1967-68,” and that 
these forecasts “should be subjected to 
public scrutiny.” Obviously the device 
of a tax credit for plant investment is 
designed to stimulate long-range plan- 
ning and thus is inherently a device 
which cannot be easily turned off and on. 

Whatever is done with the investment 
tax credit I would argue that if it is to 
be abandoned it must be phased out, not 
cut off abruptly. 

There is one final point that must be 
considered in evaluating the investment 
tax credit. Other nations, and not just 
the developing nations, seeking to entice 
American industries to build plants and 
equip them on their soil give investment 
tax credits considerably beyond the 
modest 7 percent in the 1962 law. This 
does raise an important point in inter- 
national economics which cannot be 
lightly passed over. Obviously if any- 
thing is to be done about the investment 
tax credit it should only be done after 
full hearings and study. 

The Washington Post editorial and the 
statement of Mr. Joel Barlow follow: 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 6, 1966] 

WITHDRAW THE Tax CREDIT? 

The discussion of whether the Administra- 
tion should seek the withdrawal of the 7 per 
cent investment tax-credit is being con- 
ducted on a dangerously simplistic level. 
Proponents of withdrawal speak as if the ac- 
tion would immediately dampen the so- 
called “capital equipment boom,” there- 
by reducing upward pressures on prices and 
wages. But they fail to take into account 
time lags that have a mischievous way of 
adding complexity to seemingly obvious prop- 
ositions in economic policy. 

Suppose that the practitioners of the “new 
economics” prevail and that Congress in Oc- 
tober withdraws tax credit for all business 
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equipment that is ordered after Nov. 1: At 
current levels of expenditures for business 
equipment, the investment tax credit reduces 
business tax liabilities by $2.1 billion. But it 
cannot be assumed that the repeal of the 
credit will have an immediate impact on the 
production of capital equipment. 

The equipment against which the bulk of 
the tax credit is applied is not taken from 
shelves. It must be ordered, and there is an 
average lag of 9 or 10 months between the 
time of a go-ahead decision—a capital au- 
thorization or appropriation—and the instal- 
lation of credit-eligible equipment. Largely 
because of this order-delivery lag, only about 
half the impact of withdrawing the tax 
credit would be felt within the first year. 
New orders for business equipment would be 
quickly reduced, but there would be no im- 
mediate impact on levels of production in 
the business equipment industries. Indeed, 
the production impact, which is the crucial 
element in reducing inflationary pressures, 
would hardly be discernible in the first five 
or six months after the repeal of the tax 
credit, 

In light of the delayed impacts, the Ad- 
ministration must decide whether it should 
propose action now that would markedly re- 
duce the production of capital equipment in 
1967 and 1968. Repealing the investment 
credit-tax would make sense if the Adminis- 
tration was confident that the country would 
be confronted by an excessively high level 
of aggregative demand at that time. Pre- 
sumably the White House has detailed eco- 
nomic forecasts for 1967-8. They should be 
subjected to public scrutiny in the event that 
a decision is made to request the withdrawal 
of the investment tax-credit. 

Text OF STATEMENT BY JOEL BARLOW, CHAIR- 
MAN OF THE TAXATION COMMITTEE OF THE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The 7-percent investment credit is once 
again under fire from members of Congress 
and labor unions. Bills have been intro- 
duced to suspend or repeal it. The powerful 
Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee 
has just come out against it. 

The claim is that as a stimulus to capital 
expenditures the investment credit is infla- 
tionary. Of course, any thoughtful person 
knows that it is really deflationary longer 
range in making possible modern cost sav- 
ing production facilities and lower prices to 
make us more competitive in the markets 
of the world. Its opponents also seem to be 
overlooking our balance of payments prob- 
lem. 

Short term the repeal of the credit would 
not only trigger increased capital expendi- 
tures to beat the statutory deadline, but at 
the same time it might very well trigger the 
downward economic spiral that is worrying 
many economists—and also Mr. Truman. 

The National Chamber has been doing 
everything possible to dissuade those who 
would suspend or repeal the credit. If 
American industry is to regularly replace its 
high cost facilities and compete effectively 
in world markets, it must be allowed the 
same tax write-offs granted by the other 
leading industrial nations of the world. 
Even with the 7-percent credit, United States 
tax allowances are much smaller than those 
allowed in Europe and Japan. 

For many years prior to the adoption of 
the 7-percent credit in 1962, the Chamber 
had taken the lead in the crusade to get rid 
of the inadequate depreciation allowances 
and concepts of old Bulletin F, and to sup- 
plant them with adequate and permanent, 
capital recovery tax provisions, 

In the hearings on the 7-percent credit in 
1962 the Chamber fought strenuously to get 
a capital write-off provision equivalent to 
the 7-percent credit which would not be 
regarded as temporary, but instead would 
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be grafted permanently into the deprecia- 
tion structure of the Revenue Code, 

The Chamber was concerned that the 7- 
percent credit would be considered a tempo- 
rary and novel tax device wholly unrelated 
to depreciation allowances, and would thus 
be vulnerable to constant attack. Some 
economists looked upon it as a kind of tax 
spigot that could be turned off and on to 
manipulate the economy. They forget all 
about the need for long range planning in 
capital expenditure programs. 

Unfortunately, just as the Chamber had 
warned and predicted, the 7-percent credit 
came under immediate attack with the first 
change in the economic climate. Fortu- 
nately, though, in 1962 Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon, in response to the Cham- 
ber’s criticism, assured the Chamber and 
business generally that if they would support 
the 7-percent credit (as the Chamber did), 
instead of plugging for an equivalent alter- 
native, we could be certain that the credit 
in the Administration’s mind was to be a 
permanent measure, and that it would not be 
turned on and off to manipulate the economy, 

The Chamber's criticism and Secretary 
Dillon's assurances have been standing us 
in good stead thus far, The Treasury, as 
promised, has been steadfastly supporting 
the credit. But there are now signs (like 
Senator Long's opposition to the credit) that 
the Administration may be weakening. In 
an election year repealing the investment 
credit and raising corporation taxes has 
much more appeal for the politicians than 
raising individual tax rates. 

Fortunately, however, the investment 
credit has some thoughtful defenders in the 
Congress as well. Just this week Senator 
Javirs very succinctly restated the case the 
Chamber has repeatedly made for the 7-per- 
cent credit as a permanent part of the Rev- 
enue Code: 

“This service has never been visualized as 
one for short-term stimulation of stabiliza- 
tion of investment. It is a device to stimu- 
late modernization and expansion of indus- 
trial capacity over the long-run to meet do- 
mestic growth needs and to maintain the 
strong competitive position of the United 
States. It will be recalled that when this tax 
credit was originally proposed, business op- 
posed it on the grounds that it would not be 
a permanent feature of our tax code and that 
it would be vulnerable to frequent changes. 
Only after repeated assurances by Secretary 
of the Treasury Dillon that this was viewed 
by the Administration as a permanent meas- 
ure, did the business community change its 
views. 

“No one in the Congress who advocates sus- 
pension of the credit has denied that the 
credit must still be allowed with respect 
to machinery and equipment already on 
order. This would remove a large amount 
of current and future expenditures from the 
scope of suspension and thereby reduce its 
current economic and revenue effect. Fur- 
thermore, credit would also have to be 
allowed on equipment ordered during the 
suspension period, but scheduled to be 
installed after the suspension was to be 
lifted. This would also reduce the effective- 
ness of the suspension as a device to dampen 
capital investment.” 


A BILL FOR THE RELIEF OF 
ATAOALLAH M. YAZDI 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a private bill on behalf 
of Dr. Ataoallah M. Yazdi. A citizen 
of Iran and a graduate of medical school 
in Shiraz, Iran, Dr. Yazdi came to the 
United States in 1959 on the exchange 
visitor program to obtain a residency in 
obstetrics and gynecology. He served a 
rotating internship at De Paul Hospital, 
St. Louis, Mo., between July 1, 1959 and 
June 30, 1960, and as first year resident 
in obstetrics and gynecology at the same 
hospital between July 1, 1960, and June 
30, 1961. Dr. Yazdi also served 2 years 
as an assistant resident in obstetrics and 
gynecology and 1 year as chief resident 
in obstetrics and gynecology at St. Louis 
City Hospital between July 1, 1962, and 
June 30, 1964. This latter date marked 
the completion of the formal training 
necessary to enter private practice as a 
licensed physician. 

However, Dr. Yazdi has been unable 
to use his specialized skills and training 
to the fullest extent for the past 2 years 
because Missouri, like many of our States, 
requires that a person be a citizen of the 
United States before he can be issued a 
certificate to practice medicine in the 
State or take the examination which is 
a prerequisite to the issuance of a med- 
ical certificate. Dr. Yazdi has been able 
to perform minor surgery, general medi- 
cine, and some uncomplicated deliveries 
under supervision of the private phy- 
sician. He has been unable to do any 
major surgery or obstetrics which he is 
trained and qualified to do, and fears 
that he is losing his skill. 

Dr. Yazdi received his permanent visa 
in the spring of 1966. But under sec- 
tion 319 of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, he will be unable to make ap- 
plication for U.S. citizenship for at least 
3 years. This means that Dr. Yazdi’s 
full skills will be lost to his community 
and State for at least this period of time 
unless some action is taken by Congress. 
The matter is not simply a State con- 
cern because the problem is brought 
about by a combination of Federal and 
State laws. The time which Dr. Yazdi 
has spent here in this country, which 
ordinarily would be sufficient to qualify 
him for citizenship, so far has not counted 
for naturalization purposes because he 
has been under the exchange visitor pro- 
gram. While I share, and have in the 
past taken the floor to express, the con- 
cern of my colleagues who may feel that 
to accept for U.S. citizenship the skilled 
professional people of other nations after 
they have been trained and could aid in 
the further development of their coun- 
tries, is to violate the spirit and intent 
of the exchange visitor program, I be- 
lieve that the circumstances in Dr. Yaz- 
di’s case have changed considerably since 
his entry into this country as an ex- 

change student, and warrant our grant- 
ing an exception to a basic policy whose 
soundness I do not question. 

The bill which I introduce today rem- 
edies the situation I have described by 
declaring that for the purpose of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, Dr. 
Ataoallah M. Yazdi shall be held and 
considered to have complied with the re- 
quirements of section 319 of the act as 
they relate to permanent residence. 
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WOOL IMPORT POLICY 
QUESTIONED 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on August 
29 I delivered a report on U.S. cotton 
textile trade policy. That report also 
dealt tangentially with two incidents re- 
vealing U.S. trade “policy” as applied to 
wool. The first incident, a wool mission 
to Japan in 1965, was undertaken to re- 
quest the Japanese to restrain their wool 
exports without there first having been 
an official determination based on the 
facts that such negotiated restraint was 
in the national interest. The second in- 
volved the voluntary restraint of Japa- 
nese exports of wool suits, pursuant to 
an agreement made by the U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor, without authority. Mr. 
Richard Lawrence, reporter for the New 
York Journal of Commerce, called at- 
tention to this aspect of my report in 
his initiated column on world trade on 
August 31,1966. Mr. Lawrence discussed 
these incidents with his usual intelligence 
and perspective and I insert his column 
in the Recorp immediately following, 
with unanimous consent: 

CURTIS “WHITE PAPER” ON COTTON TEXTILES 
ALSO COMMENTS PROVOCATIVELY ON WOOL 
TEXTILE AREA 
WasHINGTON.—The extraordinary Curtis 

“white paper” this week—some perhaps 
might consider it a “black” or “grey” paper 
on the Administration’s conduct of the In- 
ternational Cotton Textile Arrangement also 
offers some provocative comments on the 
wool textiles sector. 

It focuses some needed light on a secret- 
type “wool mission” to Japan last year and 
in particular the remarks of one mission 
member during the Tokyo talks. 

Congressman Curtis’ report also bares 
something else, perhaps more intriguing—a 
“deal” by which the Japanese will limit ex- 
ports of wool suits here to 170,000 a year. 

NEVER ANNOUNCED 

The deal, which has never been announced, 
has an oriental touch of the inscrutable. Mr. 
Curtis put it this way: “Let us not deceive 
ourselves that the Japanese did not receive 
a quid pro quo in return for their cooperation 
on wool suits.” 

CONSUMER HIT 

Mr. Curtis, expert prober he is, says he 
does not know exactly what persuaded the 
Japanese to hold back on the suits. He has 
some ideas, however—like new landing rights 
for Japanese airplanes at New York. 

The arrangement, he says, was concluded 
between Labor Secretary Wirtz and Japanese 
Ambassador Tekeuchi, on the pleadings of 
President Jacob Potofsky of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers Union. The union 
reportedly is afraid U.S. wool suit manufac- 
turers will set up plants in Japan. 

Evidently, high-level private deals on wool 
suits is not new. The first one was initiated 
five years ago when Arthur Goldberg sat in 
the labor secretary’s chair, Mr. Curtis advises. 

The St. Louis Congressman notes that 
these agreements not only restrict Japan's 
possibility to export but puts a clamp on 
the ability of the U. S. consumer—that’s 
you and me—to buy. 
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The point is,” he states, both deals were 
made without authority. No U. S. official has 
the right to make such a bargain affecting 
U. S. trade.” 

The story of the 1965 “wool mission” to 
Japan was Cifficult for Mr. Curtis to extract 
from the State Department, but with per- 
severance he won. 

The secret mission, reported first in this 
newspaper, was another try in vain to lure 
Japan into an agreement on wool textile 
trade, probably one rather similar to the 
cotton textile arrangement. The intent, of 
course, was to restrain imports. 

The mission was led by a private citizen, 
Warren Christopher of San Francisco, who 
for its purpose was named a special repre- 
sentative of the Secretary of State. The team 
included six government men and five indus- 
try representatives. 


TERMED SHOCKING 


Mr. Curtis calls some of the industry 
member remarks “shocking.” He quotes the 
executive committee chairman of the Na- 
tional Association of Wool Manufacturers 
as telling the Japanese, “if we fail here to 
develop a solution with your cooperation, a 
solution will be developed without it. The 
U. S. Congress cannot fail to respond to the 
political pressures mounting from textile and 
apparel workers and committees, the manu- 
facturers and wool producers. Should we 
be forced to go home and report failure of 
this mission, the consequence would be 
tragic.” 

One Japanese industrialist was said to 
have replied in “rude fashion. There were 
reports that he had raised the issue of the 
Viet Nam War. 

But Congressman Curtis wants to know 
what right had the industry man to speak 
in behalf of Congress, and where is the great 
oh support for wool import con- 

” 

He quotes a letter he received last Fall from 
then Undersecretary of State Thomas Mann 
saying “there has been no policy decision” 
to push for a wool textile agreement like 
that for cotton textiles. 

“Why,” Mr. Curtis asks in the name of rea- 
son, “was the wool mission permitted to 
jeopardize Japan-U.S. relations irrespon- 
sibly and unnecessarily?” 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPEAN 
OTHER-THAN-TARIFF BARRIERS 
TO TRADE 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy round of trade negotiations now in 
progress under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade—GATT—at 
Geneva has been called the “crossroads 
of commercial policy.” It has won this 
name partly because at the Kennedy 
round some new methodological ap- 
proaches to negotiations on tariffs have 
been initiated: principally the fixed per- 
centage, “linear” or “across-the-board” 
tariff cut idea. But more importantly 
the Kennedy round has been the focus of 
more substantive innovations: negotia- 
tions on agricultural on equal terms with 
industrial products; the concern—if not 
action—for the trade problems of the de- 
veloping countries; and the active 
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negotiation on other-than-tariff barriers 
to trade. 

Nontariff trade barriers, often more 
effective than tariff barriers, are shared 
by all major nations, and a recent article 
in the periodic publication of the Royal 
Dutch Airlines, Common Ground, out- 
lines these barriers well. Titled Non- 
Tariff Barriers to GATT Agreement,” 
the article appeared in the August 1966 
number of this publication. The article 
points out several aspects of the non- 
tariff barrier problem that I would like 
to emphasize: first, it makes clear that 
for the most part U.S. nontariff barriers 
are expressed in laws and regulations 
that are completely public, whereas 
“European nontariff barriers are estab- 
lished through executive measures, and 
so, unlike American acts of Congress, it 
is not always possible to know in advance 
what the cost will be.” Further, the 
article calls attention to a number of 
European and Japanese import quotas 
which are not commonly known to exist. 

With unanimous consent the article 
referred to above follows immediately: 
Nox-Tantrr BARRIERS TO GATT AGREEMENT 

During his recent visit to the United 
States, Common Market Commissioner for 
External Affairs Jean Rey voiced the opinion 
that “given good will and hard work” the 
Kennedy Round negotiations for the General 

t on Tariffs and Trade will be con- 
cluded successfully by February next year. 
This would be well within the July, 1967 
deadline imposed on the Kennedy Round by 
America’s 1962 Trade Expansion Act, which 
expires at that time. Mr. Rey’s optimism 
was based on the accord within the Common 
Market, which should enable the six key 
countries to arrive at a full Kennedy Round 
negotiating mandate by mid-summer. 

Among the areas in which much good will 
and hard work will be necessary to meet 
Rey's schedule is that of the non-tariff ob- 
stacles which the countries of Europe and 
the United States have erected, with the 
effect of protecting national industries. 
“Non-tariff obstacles to trade are older than 
tariff obstacles,” wrote an observer in Opera 
Mundi-Europe (a publication of the Time 
Publishing Co. Ltd., London) in a series of 
two articles outlining the major obstacles 
that exist on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Non-tariff barriers are as old as interna- 
tional trade itself. They may, in fact, be 
the last ditch of protectionism wherever a 
country or group of countries wishes to pro- 
tect a product or maintain a particular posi- 
tion against foreign competition . . non- 
tariff obstacles are most often used as a 
roundabout means of protecting a home in- 
dustry when customs duties no longer pro- 
tect it sufficiently. [Some countries, like 
the United States, rely on laws, regulations 
and codes, which they interpret or extend in 
case of need. Other countries, in Europe, 
do without actual laws but manage to keep 
some surprises up thelr sleeves.“] The 
Opera Mundi-Europe series, which was re- 
printed in full in The Bulletin of the Euro- 
pean Community, provides the following ex- 
cellent run-down of some of the major issues 
which may command the spotlight in Geneva 
in the coming months. 

AMERICAN BARRIERS 


In most cases, Great Britain has joined the 
six Common Market countries in their com- 
plaints against American non-tariff practices. 

Customs classifications and nomenclature: 
In 1950 many of the industrial countries 
adopted the Brussels Convention, which in- 
cludes a definition of customs values and 
lays down a uniform method of assessment 
and principles to be applied, based on a 
standard nomenclature with a limited num- 
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ber of items. The United States did not par- 
ticipate and retains tariffs which are deemed 
complicated, as well as widely varying rates 
of duty. The finds him- 
self in doubt about how much he will have 
to pay—a doubt which is heightened by 
changes of classification on a seemingly 
arbitrary basis. 

Assessing customs values: In general, 
members of the Brussels Convention adopt 
cost, insurance and freight prices (CIF) for 
contracts of sale. Under the American sys- 
tem, goods are divided into three groups, 
each with a different basis of customs as- 
sessment: 

Group I: For a majority of items, the cus- 
toms value is based on the F.O.B. price. 

Group II: For some 500 products or prod- 
uct categories, established on a list issued by 
the Treasury Department in 1958, the cus- 
toms value is the same as the value in the 
home market of the exporting country (do- 
mestic consumption price), if this price is 
higher than the F.O.B. price. 

Group III: For organic chemical products 
as well as some others (notably rubber- 
soled shoes, clams in tins, knitted woolen 
gloves and mittens whose value does not ex- 
ceed $1.75 per dozen pairs) the valuation is 
based on the American selling price (ASP)— 
that is, the wholesale price in America of the 
competing U.S. product, including all ex- 
penses and profits of sale. 

It was this latter group and the ASP stand- 
ard of valuation that Commissioner Rey 
cited as being one of the greatest stumbling 
blocks for ultimate accord in Geneva. Mr. 
Rey said that ASP poses “great problems” 
for European countries, and termed it obso- 
lete and “an unjust obstacle that will dam- 
age negotiations.” He also expressed con- 
cern about whether the practice can be re- 
voked, since this would require Congres- 
sional approval. The Europeans claim that 
the ASP basis amounts to raising the im- 
port price by anything from once to three 
times the basic figure, and thus the customs 
duty according to American tariff practices. 
In the case of dyes, for instance, the Ameri- 
can customs assessment depends on the 
“standard of strength“ which, in turn, is 
based on the position before July, 1914. The 
effective rate of customs duties for synthetic 
dyes is thus double, or even triple, the duty 
appearing in the American tariff. Great 
Britain, a prime exporter of chemical prod- 
ucts, maintains that this system was devised 
decades ago to protect a young chemical in- 
dustry and that it is no longer realistic. 

Antidumping legislation: Common Market 
leaders hope to create a common procedure 
for antidumping measures, although the 
subject is fraught with problems because of 
the varied nature of practices in force, es- 
pecially those applied before the existence of 
dumping was . The US. Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921 enables the Adminis- 
tration to initiate antidumping charges on 
the goods in question, calculated on the dif- 
ference between the original price and the 
import price. Assessment of customs value 
can be suspended by the Treasury Depart- 
ment as soon as it suspects a case of dump- 
ing, even when no proof of damage has been 
submitted. Compensating duties can also 
be charged even when the American indus- 
try has suffered no harm, and investigations 
can be initiated even without a request from 
interested parties. If a complaint is pre- 
sented, even if unsubstantiated, the investi- 
gation procedure is automatically initiated. 
The investigation into price differences and 
the evaluation of injury do not take place 
simultaneously, which prolongs the entire 
procedure. (As in the publication 
Common Market, “during the period from 
January 1955 to April 1965, an antidumping 
investigation was instituted in 110 cases, of 
which only 45 cases showed a significant price 
difference, and injury was found to exist 
in only nine cases.“) 
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“Buy American” Act: The main European 
complaints are against the Federal Act of 
1933 which authorizes the government to give 
an American firm preference over a f 
one, even if it costs from 6% to 12% 
more (according to the rate of unemployment 
in the area concerned) on the condition that 
the value of American materials used in the 
work is not less than 50% of the total cost. 
Originally this preference was applied only 
to goods intended for use within the United 
States, but under the Kennedy Administra- 
tion the Defense Department extended it to 
purchases of goods for use abroad. Since 
July, 1962 the margin of preference has been 
50% whether goods are used at home or 
abroad. As a result, Britain has given up 
quoting for contracts for $35-million or more, 
of which there have been 30 in the heavy 
electrical equipment alone. In addition to 
national legislation, the “Buy American“ pic- 
ture is further complicated by local laws 
existing in various states. 

Administrative and technical regulations: 
Complaints also have been raised at Geneva 
about such practices as the code of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
(ASME). Some states and local authorities 
require boilers and containers for liquid gas 
under pressure to comply with this code; 
others stipulate that the inspector responsi- 
ble for checking them be a state employee 
affliated with the ASME, which in effect 
denies approval to such products manufac- 
tured outside of the United States and Can- 
ada. Additionally, high pressure gas cylin- 
ders intended for America must conform to 
specifications prescribed for unsoldered gas 
cylinders by the Interstate Trade Commis- 
sion. Since inspection and trials must take 
place in the United States, this provision ex- 
cludes such foreign goods from entering the 
country. Finally, American legislation pro- 
hibits any foreign built dredger from dredg- 
ing in America unless it is registered to the 
U.S. However, foreign-built ships are only 
registered if they are intended exclusively for 
“trading with foreign countries.” In other 
words, foreign-built dredgers cannot be reg- 
istered in the United States and dredge there, 
sc they can not be sold there. 


EUROPEAN BARRIERS 


While the situation in Europe is not as 
clear-cut, since it varies by country and is 
often not based on specific legislation, there 
are equivalent obstacles and the American 
list of complaints parallels the European one. 

Quota restrictions: With the Continent 
rapidly turning into a huge, international 
marketplace, the quota restrictions set by 
individual countries are almost an anomaly. 
France's quota restrictions include oil, radio, 
telegraph and telephone sets, paper and 
cardboard, electric lights, tubes, valves, 
watches and clock movements, and ships. 
Italy restricts the import of sulphur, cork, 
citric acid, cars; Germany, textiles, ceramics, 
porcelain, casein; Britain, coal, jute, clothing, 
watches, aircraft and foreign products simi- 
lar to those produced by Commonwealth 
countries falling under “Imperial Prefer- 
ence.” In many cases, quotas are accom- 
panied by import licenses, Japan requires 
licenses for 154 manufactured products, Ger- 
many for 64. The restrictions on coal are 
especially severe. Belgium has a strict quota 
system, with import licenses required for 
non-Community coal. France, which im- 
ported large amounts of American coal at a 
time of crisis, now limits such imports by the 
device of giving its Association Technique de 
IImportation Charbonniere a trading monop- 
oly. Germany has a quota for duty-free 
non-Community coal imports of six million 
metric tons, of which five million are allotted 
to the United States; imports above that 
figure are charged at $5.00 per metric ton. 
Britain forbids imports of any American coal. 

Administrative practices and trading poli- 
cies: European assessment of customs values 
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still varies to some extent per country, al- 
though there has been great pressure for 
harmonization, European non-tariff barriers 
are established through executive measures 
and so, unlike American acts of Congress, it 
is not always possible to know in advance 
what the cost will be. Few European coun- 
tries have real anti-dumping legislation, but 
sometimes use arbitrary methods of protec- 
tion. Im 1964, Germany suddenly com- 
plained that Kaiser was selling its aluminum 
at dumping prices and after a few weeks of 
talks Kaiser was forced to raise its price. 
And while there is no “Buy French,” “Buy 
British,” or “Buy European” Act, most Euro- 
pean countries do not allow open bids for 
government contracts and usually arrange 
to give preference to their own industries. 
For instance, a spokesman of Electricité de 
France has stated that a hydro-electric plant 
should be bought in France unless it is not 
available there. There are similar prefer- 
ences in railroads and other nationalized in- 
dustries. Although few American firms try 
to sell to European governments, similar sit- 
uations exist in Germany and Britain. The 
United States recently sent a questionnaire to 
the Organization for Economic Cooperation 
and Development (OECD) to determine the 
percent of equipment purchased abroad by 
the government of each member country. 
According to an American official, “If we had 
received replies to our questionnaire, we 
should have proved that the American gov- 
ernment buys more abroad than foreign gov- 
ernments buy in the United States.” 

Secrecy: One of the strongest American 
complaints is against the secrecy that sur- 
rounds many European contracts. A pro- 
posal has been submitted at Geneva to make 
it obligatory to publish all regulations and 
practices governing procurement procedures, 
and criteria governing the eligibility of sup- 
pliers. According to the proposal, the list of 
firms invited to bid should be open to any 
foreign supplier on terms and conditions 
equal to those applicable to domestic sup- 
pliers. 

Varying indirect taxes: Such taxes are rare 
in America but fairly common in Europe, In 
particular, the “added-value tax“ (AVT) and 
turnover taxes present problems. Such taxes 
are about 10% in Germany and 25% in 
France and Italy. When a French business 
exports, it recovers AVT; when it imports, 
AVT is calculated on the CIF price plus cus- 
toms duty. For instance, if the duty is 20% 
on an article costing 100 francs, the AVT of 
25% will be applied to 100 francs plus 20 
francs. Abolition of AVT is all-but impos- 
sible, since the tax is part of each country’s 
internal fiscal system. And harmonization 
may prove to be a mixed blessing, should the 
level be fixed at the French basis rather than 
the German. The lack of harmonization of 
automobile road-use taxes is another point 
at issue. In four countries (Austria, Bel- 
gium, France and Italy) this tax is calculated 
on cylinder capacity or fiscal horsepower, in- 
stead of the cost or price of the vehicle. 
Most European cars do not exceed 2500 cc 
or 16 fiscal horsepower, while (aside from 
compacts) American cars exceed both these 
figures. The results are that a 220 SE Mer- 
cedes which costs 48,000 francs in France, 
pays tax of 150 francs ($30) a year, while a 
Chevrolet Chevy II 200-400, which costs only 
half the price, pays 1,000 francs ($200) a 
year. 

Health regulations and technical stand- 
erds: France's tight control over the adver- 
tising of alcoholic beverages (as a step to- 
wards curbing alcoholism) is a problem to 
the American Bourbon industry which claims 
that it is in effect barred from selling Bour- 
bon in France if it cannot advertise the 
product. Other health measures are equally 
restrictive. Germany forbids the import of 
lard which bears the slightest trace of anti- 
oxident, and requires all frozen products to 
be thawed and re-inspected before sale; 
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Britain stipulates that every hog imported 
be certified that it hasn’t been in a country 
where there has been a single hog cholera 
case within a specified period. Citrus fruits 
which have been chemically colored or pre- 
served with diphenyl may not be imported 
into France (unless the method of preserving 
is shown on the packages); chickens which 
have been fed on such chemical substances 
as hormones and antimony are also pro- 
hibited. In the area of weights and meas- 
ures, the French have a complicated regula- 
tion concerning air separation in the con- 
struction of petrol pumps; the formalities 
and delays involved in obtaining approval on 
foreign-made pumps amounts to prohibiting 
their importation. Similarly, the regulations 
of the German Technical Control Association 
for the approval of such measuring apparatus 
as electronic computers, as well as electric 
switches, motors, lighting equipment, earth 
terminals and circuit breakers, are complex 
enough to virtually prohibit the import of 
these items. 


PRIVATE U.S. STUDY OF FOREIGN PROCUREMENT 


Last year, the New York law firm of Cra- 
vath, Swaine and Moore prepared an ex- 
haustive report on worldwide procurement 
policies which indicated that other major 
trading nations are more protective of their 
own industries than the United States, de- 
spite its “Buy American” legislation. It sug- 
gests that foreign governments, in exercising 
Administrative discretion, give the U.S. or 
other foregn bidders little chance of winning 
government contracts, Japan, for instance, 
was cited for starting what amounts to a 
“Buy Japan” campaign in 1963. France was 
found to favor domestic bidders even if the 
foreign bid is 20% lower. An Austrian decree 
calls for the use of Austrian products and 
enterprises “insofar as possible’. Britain 
views big contracts in terms of balance of 
payments factors and Canada’s provinces 
specifically direct that local contractors be 
given preference, 

Unfortunately for all major trading na- 
tions, non-tariff barriers serve the dual pur- 
pose of retaliating against what are deemed 
unfair practices by others, while protecting 
home industries. Removing them is there- 
fore a slow and laborious process in which 
much give and take is required. Toward 
this end, the State Department announced 
in May that it had achieved some success in 
persuading other governments to ease their 
quota restrictions for a number of sectors. 
Easier access for a variety of farm products 
has been won in West Germany, France, Den- 
mark, Norway, Finland, Japan, New Zealand 
and Chile. In the industrial sector, Japan, 
Spain, Finland and Denmark were signaled 
out for freeing quantitative import curbs. 
Spain has liberalized over 100 items and 
enlarged quotas on many others. Japan has 
ended import restrictions on cars and imi- 
tation jewelry and Denmark removed its re- 
maining curbs on such industrial goods as 
refrigerators, washing machines, gas meters 
and meter parts. Finland liberalized its im- 
port regime regarding heating units, various 
electrical apparatus and some iron and steel 
products. The State Department noted, 
however, that little or no progress has been 
achieved in the area of coal. 

GOVERNMENT EASING “BUY AMERICAN” PRAC- 
TICES 

The U.S. Government has been partly suc- 
cessful in keeping its “Buy American” pro- 
curement policies within what it considers 
reasonable bounds. Last summer Congress 
approved an Administrative amendment to 
the Omnibus Housing Bill, undoing the con- 
troversial provision voted in 1964 which 
barred foreign firms from supplying goods or 
materials to the nation’s multi-million dollar 
mass transit program. The Administration, 
as well as foreign governments, considered 
the exclusive provision as going far beyond 
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the call of assuring domestic companies an 
adequate share of procurement business. 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara has 
indicated that his agency might relax its 
“Buy American” preference, in an effort 
to persuade other governments that America 
is interested in making defense buying more 
of a two-way street. The Defense Depart- 
ment is reported to be buying more Japanese 
military goods and to be dickering with Brit- 
ain for the purchase of several ships. 

The Administration also strongly opposed 
a new “Buy American” proposal which was 
incorporated by the Senate into the $415- 
million supplemental foreign aid bill. The 
special provision required that iron and steel 
products bought with U.S. foreign aid funds 
for Viet Nam contain at least 90% American 
components. It further required that prices 
paid for iron and steel products be within 
10% of the lowest free-market products. For- 
eign aid officials felt that the 90% stricture 
would hurt, rather than help, U.S. steel in- 
dustry exports. They also considered that 
the proposal would establish special procure- 
ment standards for one country and one 
commodity which could lead to a maze of 
unworkable restrictions. 

And in April of this year, the Administra- 
tion—for the third time in four years—al- 
lowed the use of foreign-built vessels in do- 
mestic commerce, As has been noted, this 
100% built-in-America requirement for ves- 
sels in domestic trades is a particularly sore 
point at the Geneva negotiations. The latest 
waiver went to Skimmer Oilfield Support, 
Inc., and gave permission for the company to 
operate two surface effect machines in Cook 
Inlet, Alaska, to supply oil drilling platforms 
there, As yet, such air-cushion craft (which 
are classified here as ships) have not been 
manufactured commercially in America and 
Skimmer obtained the craft from England. 
The permission was based on authority vested 
in the Secretary of Defense to allow foreign- 
built vessels to be used in domestic trade 
temporarily, when it was found to be “in the 
interest of national defense.” 


STATE “BUY AMERICAN” PRACTICES 


Obviously, the Government has little or no 
control over the “Buy American” practices 
which are in effect in many states. Three 
big states—California, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania—have “Buy American” laws of 
their own, and about 15 others reportedly 
sponsor procurement practices favoring do- 
mestic over foreign bidders. In California, 
foreign goods may not be purchased for pub- 
lic works or public use, unless such items 
are not generally available. While Pennsyl- 
vania and Massachusetts do not restrict for- 
eign purchases to this extent, they direct that 
preference be given to state or U.S.-based 
suppliers. Practices in other states vary con- 
siderably. In Arizona, state contractors are 
awarded contracts even though their bids 
may be five percent more than foreign com- 
petition. Colorado applies the same formula, 
and extends it to bids from other U.S. states 
as well, The time allowed for bids in Arkan- 
sas and Missouri is usually too short for 
foreign bidders to enter competition. In 
Delaware, a law requires that state residents 
be given preference in public workr awards 
and that bidders be state-licenses contrac- 
tors. Florida will only consider domestic 
materials for state and municipal contract 
bids; New Jersey forbids foreign goods for 
public works; New Mexico allows only domes- 
tic iron and steel in state projects. The 
Minnesota Highway Department will only use 
domestic construction materials. In New 
York, the Standards and Purchases Division 
rejects all foreign bids, while the Public 
Works Department favors domestic bidders 
unless the foreign tender is distinctly super- 
ior. Other states exercising policies to dis- 
favor foreign bidders include Maine, Mary- 
land, Michigan, New Hampshire, Washington, 
Wyoming, Rhode Island and the two Dakotas. 
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Puerto Rico and 18 states including Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska, have regulations con- 
cerning the labeling of imported meats ac- 
cording to country of origin. 


THE SHIFTING WINDS 


The past years, however, have seen some 
liberalizing of practices and attitudes within 
the states. The Texas Supreme Court de- 
clared the state Highway Department's “Buy 
American” practices null and void last fall. 
And the Ohio and Colorado Legislatures have 
refused continuously proposals to outlaw the 
use of foreign materials. In November last 
year, Western metal importers, dried fruit 
exporters, and a state water facilities ad- 
ministrator urged the repeal of California’s 
30-year-old “Buy American” law. Among 
the arguments presented to the State 
Assembly’s Ways and Means Interim Sub- 
committee on State Purchasing were that 
the law “is an obsolete depression measure 
that places a heavy burden on California tax- 
payers and limits foreign trade.” 

A precedent may have been set in March 
this year, when a special three-judge district 
court in Tennessee unanimously ruled that 
a Tennessee “Buy American” law (authoriz- 
ing state tax-supported institutions to re- 
ject foreign bids) and two import labeling 
and licensing statutes to be uncontitutional. 
The labeling and licensing rulings which 
concern meat packaging are expected to be 
of influence in similar suits now pending in 
Iowa and Oregon. The Tennessee court 
found the “Buy American” code to be equally 
in violation of the “commerce clause” of the 
Constitution and the “equal protection” 
clause of the 14th Amendment to the Con- 
stitution. 

Changing America’s trade policies so that 
they are reasonable for U.S. industry and, at 
the same time, fair to the trading countries 
of the world will be a long and slow process. 
So will the categorizing of all European non- 
tariff barriers, and the formulating of com- 
mon, workable policies. But it is apparent 
that the will to do exists on both sides of 
the Atlantic. As Opera Mundi-Europe stated 
at the conclusion of its series: “The Geneva 
negotiations provide the opportunity for the 
countries involved to confront each other, 
and if the Common Market Commission 
makes a beginning by harmonizing regula- 
tions inside the Community, and if the 
United States for their part ease their legis- 
lation, the first big steps will have been 
taken.” 


MR. PRESIDENT, LET’S REPEAL PAR- 
TICIPATION SALES ACT 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
calling upon the administration to sup- 
port my bill to repeal the Participation 
Sales Act of 1966. The President all but 
admitted that the administration 
“goofed” in passing the bill when he 
announced in his Labor Day speech 
that the sale of Government participa- 
tion certificates may be withheld in an 
effort to reduce interest rates. Now it is 
time for the administration to undo the 
damage done by its multibillion-dollar 
budgetary gimmick. 

Repealing the Participation Sales Act 


would be a logical first step in putting’ 


the Nation’s fiscal policies in order. The 
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next step would be to forsake unneces- 
sary Federal spending in an effort to cut 
the deficit. Unchecked spending is the 
real cause of the inflation that has made 
our dollars lose their buying power. 

As long as the Government spends 
more than it takes in, it must borrow 
money. It is this Government borrow- 
ing that has created a tight money mar- 
ket and caused increased interest rates 
and dangerous inflation. Even the 
highly respected International Monetary 
Fund has warned us that we must put 
the dampers on domestic inflation. Un- 
checked U.S. Government spending not 
only threatens Americans, but threatens 
the monetary system of the entire world. 


ADMINISTRATION POSTAL 
FAILURES 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. TaLcotr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to the fact that the 
quality of postal service provided under 
the present administration is the worst 
in modern history—despite the best 
efforts of local post office employees. 

That consummate political practi- 
tioner, Postmaster General Lawrence F. 
O’Brien, must assume a large measure of 
the blame, If he would attend to the 
affairs of the postal service, instead of 
acting as the chief political agent for the 
administration, postal patrons would be 
better served. 

Of course, many of us believe that Mr. 
O’Brien should not have been appointed 
Postmaster General in the first place. 
His background as an astute political 
operator hardly suits him for the vital 
task of expediting the delivery of mail, 
and his association with the Post Office 
Department lends an unfortunate, but 
undeniable, political flavor to its opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Speaker, the policy of the Depart- 
ment which requires residents of new 
subdivisions to install mail cans at curb- 
sides is a prime example of the lack of 
regard for the public interest on the part 
of administration postal authorities. 
This regulation—promulgated in Wash- 
ington—is arbitrary, capricious, and 
completely inflexible. The city councils 
of some 13 cities in my district have 
adopted strongly worded resolutions op- 
posing the curbside mail delivery policy. 

Administration postal officials allege 
that this innovation is an economy move. 
In actual fact, however, it was imple- 
mented without substantial justification 
of any kind, and contributes to the de- 
plorable deterioration of mail service. 

Postal patrons are inconvenienced. 
Mail is exposed unnecessarily to tam- 
pering and theft, as well as to the ele- 
ments. Residential areas are cluttered 
with ugly mail receptacles which home- 
owners are forced to purchase and install 
at their own expense. 
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The modest additional cost of provid- 
ing door-to-door delivery service to the 
3.3 million affected households could be 
recouped readily from savings in other 
less critical areas—notably the space and 
poverty programs. 

Mr. Speaker, how can the administra- 
tion maintain that it seeks to serve the 
public interest when it adopts such ill- 
conceived policies? It seems to me that 
public service should be the primary 
objective of administration postal au- 
thorities; that the public interest should 
be the controlling factor. It becomes 
more evident each day, however, that 
such is not the case. 

Instances of unreasonable delays in 
mail delivery are brought to my atten- 
tion almost daily. Loss of valuable items 
in the mails is becoming an increasingly 
serious problem—to business firms and 
to private citizens alike. In an era when 
operational efficiency is improving mark- 
edly in every other field, the quality 
of our mail service continues to decline. 

Mr. Speaker, all citizens should take 
cognizance of the situation, and demand 
that the administration take effective 
action without delay to improve our 
postal service. A positive first step would 
be to rescind the curbside mail delivery 
policy and provide door-to-door service 
where feasible at the earliest practicable 
date. 

A necessary second step would be to 
eliminate patronage and political favor- 
itism from the Post Office Department— 
from the Postmaster General on through 
to local postmasters and all postal em- 
ployees. “Merit” should be the basis for 
hiring and advancement. “Service” 
must be the byword of every Post Office 
Department employee. 


BILL BROCK: “PLAIN OLD SHOE” 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. CALLAWAY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, when 
I first arrived to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, one individual took it upon 
himself to go out of his way to take me 
through the halls of this body to explain 
the workings of Congress. As a fresh- 
man Member of the House, BILL BROCK, 
of Tennessee, was a great help in my edu- 
cation. Much to my surprise I found 
that he had also found time to befriend 
other freshmen Members as well. To 
those of us joining the 89th Congress, 
BILL's assistance was indispensable. 
BILL Brock has emerged as one of the 
truly great leaders in the Republican 
Party and he holds the respect of Mem- 
bers on both sides of the aisle. One of 
his greatest attributes is the fact that he 
is an honest and sincere “plain talker,” 
and he has maintained his perspective 
about the role of Congress and the Fed- 
eral Government throughout his terms in 
the House. 

Therefore, it was with a great deal of 
pleasure that I recently read a column in 
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the Copperhill Advance regarding a 


speech that our colleague made in Polk’ 


County, Tenn. Believing this article 
would be appreciated by those of us who 
know Congressman Brock, I am pleased 
to include the column, “Mrs. Ed Reports: 
BILL Brockx—Plain Old Shoe” at this 
point in the RECORD: 


Mas. Ep Reports: BILL BROCK—PLAIN OLD 
SHOE 


Guests at Copperhill Kiwanis Club's la- 
dies night meeting of last Thursday included 
the 85-year-old native Chattanoogan who 
was speaker of the evening, GOP Congress- 
man WILLIAM E. Brock III of Tennessee’s 
Third Congressional District, and a variety 
assortment of ladies and gentlemen, Repub- 
licans and Democrats, Tennesseans and 
Georgians, members and friends from some 
half-dozen Copper Basin clubs and organiza- 
tions in these stateline communities. 

For any listeners who were hearing the 
guest of honor talk for the first time: “talk” 
is the right word to explain his conversa- 
tional style of delivery as a public speaker. 
He makes it sound easy; it is not. 

The Brock hallmark of naturalness, on and 
off the speaker’s stand, has many parts, not 
the least of which are his minimum require- 
ments for ego-bolstering pretensions. When 
his admirers describe him as being “plain as 
an old shoe,” they mean this as a compli- 
ment, whether or not they ascribe to his 
political beliefs. 

At least one of his admirers, out of his 
party, has a translation for that “plain as 
an old shoe“ appellation. He is “plain,” 
meaning “unaffected” by head-turning suc- 
cesses, because he believes he knows where 
he is going in the world and in the world of 
politics. As an old shoe of quality is dura- 
ble and comfortable, so is he. 

The plain old shoe has been places and 
the journey has hardly begun. The plain 
old shoe will continue to hold up well. Never 
underestimate a plain old shoe, least of 
all the one known as BILL BROCK. 


THE PRICE OF POLITICS 


Brock’s talk of last Thurs- 
day was on The Price of Politics.” When he 
was awaiting his turn to speak, he discov- 
ered a Kiwanis publication on the table with 
a line which, he said, summed up his mes- 
sage. The line: “Freedom is not free.” And 
the thought was either explicit or implicit in 
the entire text of his message. 

Much of the Brock talk evolved out of, and 
revolved around, his account of a trip to 
Davie County in North Carolina, near Win- 
ston-Salem. For the Congressman it was 
kinfolks country from away back. Around 
there he has a claim to fame, even in a 
newspaper headline, as the grandson of the 
William Brock who first had that name and 
who left the ancestral homeplace to estab- 
lish the family candy company in Chatta- 
nooga after getting his business start in a 
tobacco company. 

While in kinfolks’ country, the Congress- 
man took delight in meeting relatives, in 
looking at family scrapbooks, in taking senti- 
mental journeys to see where his people had 
been born, had lived, worshipped, gone to 
school, worked, died. He was impressed by a 
plaque bearing the name of an ancestor who 
was born almost two hundred years ago, and 
who was, according to the inscription: 
“Woodsman, soldier, farmer, preacher.” 


WHAT SORT OF AMERICANS? 

The Congressman marveled at the “diverse 
occupations.” And, thinking it over, he real- 
ized why it had to be so. He told how those 
pioneers “hacked their way through the 
woods, believing that, somewhere over the 
next mountain was a valley“ where they 
could settle the land, raise a family, grow 
their food, bring home game for their meals. 
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And: “They fought to insure their freedom. 
They had to have enormous faith in them- 
selves and something greater, to have come 
to this country, taking three or four months 
to cross the ocean; leaving their families, 
friends, jobs to strike out in this country to 
look for freedom.” 

What sort of Americans were they? 

The Congressman described them: “They 
were the sort of Americans who took part in 
creating America, the government. They 
helped to write the Constitution, which was 
meant to dignify people. They believed man 
deserved more than bread and life; that he 
deserved the opportunity to determine his 
destiny, and to work toward his destiny. As 
they wrote their constitution, the bill of 
rights, they set up an economic system. Call 
it creative effort, call it capitalism, call it 
what you will.” 

But don't call it out of date or outmoded 
200 years later; not while BI Brock is 
around. And, two centuries later, don’t try 
to shift responsibility as Americans: another 
big Don’t in his book. 

GROWING TENDENCY, IN POLITICS 


He is troubled about this “growing ten- 
dency” on the part of Americans who are in 
politics professionally, or those who are in 
politics as responsible citizens, being capable 
of reasoning; of working as persons in groups 
to better themselves or the lot of their fel- 
lows; of trying to solve problems affecting 
their government and their communities, 

He cited examples of responsibility-shift- 
ing, as he sees it. One which gets next to 
him as a professional in politics: “We are in 
a boom of selling and buying, and the gov- 
ernment has greater demands for services and 
money, adding to the federal deficit.” 

Who is responsible for this, as he figures it? 

Let's see. The Congressman told of being 
opposed to a bill which would give the 
President control over consumer credit, 
referring to reasons given for and against it. 
He said he had expressed his opposing views 
openly to legislators because he had voted 
for increased foreign aid; and that he didn't 
want to be a party to “trying to put off on 
the President the burden of taking on more 
controls,” adding his remarks as given to 
other congressmen: “If we are going to take 
actions, then let us take credit for the re- 
sults. If we are going to vote for this next 
January, let's stand up and say we did so, 
afterwards, good politics.or bad. I'm not 
going to duck my responsibility.” 

As Americans “in politics,” professionally 
or as public-spirited citizens: “We are re- 
sponsible for our famiiles, our fellow man, 
our own actions. We must stop passing the 
buck, in and out of congress. If we keep 
denying our responsibilities, we won't earn 
our freedom. In fact, we won't have 
freedom.” 


PROMISES TO DELIVER SOMETHING 


That's how it appears to the Congressman 
who registered his complaint against prom- 
ises to deliver something people haven't 
earned.” He is convinced that this makes 
for “the development of double standards in 
applying one to those in power and author- 
ity, one applying to ordinary people.” 

Another Brock example of responsibility- 
shifting: a voter who asks him to help 
curtail federal spending; in particular, one 
who wants him to aid in “defeating federal 
education programs,” after voting against 
local bond issues “for schools and teachers’ 
salaries,” thus inviting federal aid. 

He didn’t say so in so many words, but it 
is evident that to the Congressman, the 
abdication of responsibility in this instance, 
as in others, brings on the familiar “invita- 
tion to bureaucracy.” 

More than once he stressed that “We 
haven't earned the privilege to criticize what 
we consider to be failures of government, in 
Washington and anywhere else, when we 
and our children have shifted our responsi- 
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bilities by not doing our part. This, in rela- 
tion to the necessary attempts to help our- 
selves and others to solve our problems and 
to achieve better government.” 

Americans in politics, in public or private 
life go against the grain of the Congressman 
if they fail to try to help themselves and 
others to work out their destinies, and to 
solve their problems themselves, if possible. 

He was free with his compliments for the 
volunteer services rendered by civic clubs 
and community organizations in the country 
where “freedom isn’t free,” since the Amer- 
icans in politics, or the responsible citizenry, 
pay for the privileges of freedom. 

In concluding, Congressman Brock left 
this thought with them: “You can't afford 
to replace your action and concern with dol- 
lars alone.” 


OVERLOADING OUR MEDICAL 
FACILITIES 


Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHBrook] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 1 of next year the second phase 
of the medicare program will begin. 
This provides extended health care ben- 
efits after hospitalization. According to 
the following item from the Chicago 
Tribune of September 4, 1966, many of- 
ficlals are worried that a shortage of 
nursing home facilities plus a misunder- 
standing of the benefits provided under 
this program will strain the facilities 
available for use at the present time. 

It is hoped that the United States does 
not duplicate the experience of Great 
Britain where the Government-spon- 
sored medical program resulted in a de- 
mand for medical services which is now 
straining British medical facilities and 
personnel as well. t 

I include the article, “Nurse Homes 
Will Be Taxed by Medicare,” from the 
Chicago Tribune of September 4, 1966, 
in the Recorp at this point: 

Nurse Homes WILL Be TAXED BY MEDICARE— 
AND Many Costs ARE Not COVERED 
(By Ronald Kotulak) 

The second phase of medicare, which pro- 
vides extended health care benefits after hos- 
pitalization, may become bogged down by 
two major problems when it goes into effect 
on Jan. 1, a survey of experts indicated yes- 
terday. 

The most serious problem which threatens 
the start of the program is the shortage of 
extended care facilities, such as nursing 
homes, where hospital patients can be sent, 

The second problem, which deeply con- 
cerns the government officials who are run- 
ning the medicare program, is that they fear 
most older people do not understand the 
second phase and may be disappointed to 
find that it does not cover what they may 
think it does. 

MUCH IS NOT COVERED 

What they are most worried about is that 
many older people think that the second 
part of medicare covers custodial care in 
nursing homes. 

It doesn’t. It covers for up to 100 days a 
patient who has been released from a hos- 
pital after a minimum three-day stay and 
who needs further medical care. 
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One of the prime purposes of this pro- 
vision is to free. more hospital beds: Many 
elderly patients take longer to recover than 
the average patient and they stay in hos- 
pitals longer after an operation. Where to 
send them after they are released is the big 
problem facing many communities. 


RUNNING AT CAPACITY 


Frank E. Williams, president of the Chi- 
cago Nursing Home association, said that 
the 138 nursing homes licensed in Chicago 
are already running at capacity. 

“There is just no more room,” he said. 
“Unless more nursing home facilities of vari- 
ous types are made available, it appears there 
will be a shortage of space for medicare 
patients on January 1.” 

Williams said that the association is meet- 
ing with city officials in an attempt to have 
the licensing procedure for nursing homes 
changed. 

SEEK VARIED LICENSES 

Chicago now has only one license for nurs- 
ing homes. The association would like this 
changed to cover three types of facilities. 

The first license would apply to facilities 
which provide extensive medical care and to 
which the medicare patients could be sent. 
The second would apply to nursing homes 
which provide a minimum amount of medi- 
cal services. The third would be for 
sheltered care facilities where patients would 
require practically no medical care. 

The second two categories primarily would 
provide custodial care for elderly patients, 
Williams said. 

After medicare patients recover in the 
first type of nursing home, but are still not 
ready to go home, they can be sent to one 
of the other homes, thus making room avail- 
able for additional medicare patients, he said. 


MOST ARE CUSTODIAL 


Most of the patients now living in Chi- 
cago’s nursing homes are custodial patients, 
he said, 

Another factor which is working to make 
a shortage of beds for medicare patients in 
extended care facilities is the list of regula- 
tions which a nursing home must meet be- 
fore it is certified by the department of 
health, education, and welfare. 

A nursing home must meet 18 major re- 
quirements to become certified. These in- 
clude having a registered nurse or a licensed 
practical nurse on duty around the clock, 
a dietitian, elevators to upper floors, an 
occupational therapist, a recreation room, 
planned activities, laboratory tests, and the 
availability of physicians. 


FEW CAN MEET TESTS 


Fewer than half the nursing homes in 
Chicago and thruout the state could meet 
these standards, Williams said. 

The majority of nursing homes are small 
and are designed to provide custodial care, 
he explained. Medical service is available 
when needed. 

George M. Ball, commissioner of the Social 
Security Administration, has urged hospitals 
to develop their own extended care facilities 
to insure a high degree of medical care. 

However, few hospitals have such facilities. 
About 10 per cent of the Chicago hospitals 
have extended care facilities and they usually 
are filled up, said Howard F. Cook, execu- 
tive director of the Chicago Hospital council. 

HAVE BIG JOB 

Nursing homes wilk have the big job of 
providing adequate facilities under this pro- 
vision of the medicare act, Cook said. 

Of the 20,000 to 25,000 nursing homes thru- 
out the nation, the government has sent 
out 10,000 applications for certification. 
Of these, between 3,500 and 6,000 are ex- 
pected to be certified. 

Ball said that the problem is to have a suf- 
ficient number of high quality homes located 
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in the right places to make the medicare 
program work. 
PATIENT PAYS SOME 


Under the federal health insurance pro- 
gram, the government will pay for all costs 
in an approved extended health care facility 
for the first 20 days and all but $5 daily for 
the next 80 days. , 

Ball said that many officials are worrie 
that a number of older persons or their 
families mistakenly believe that medicare 
will pay for custodial care in nursing homes 
and that many may try to be admitted to a 
hospital for the minimum three days to 
qualify for these benefits, 

“It is more necessary than ever in the 
face of a scarcity of health personnel that 
unnecessary utilization be held to an abso- 
lute minimum,” Ball said. 


MOTHERS’ CRUSADE FOR VICTORY 
OVER COMMUNISM 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us have viewed with deep and mounting 
concern the riots, demonstrations and 
outbreaks of lawlessness in our Nation’s 
cities. There have been demonstrations 
and picket lines against the war in Viet- 
nam. There have been demonstrations 
by the proponents of “black power” 
which have erupted into violence. Such 
regrettable activities have served not 
only to challenge our American system 
of liberty under the law, but also to put 
the accent on the offbeat and to becloud 
the issue as to where the loyalties of 
Americans in overwhelming majority 
lie. 

Mr. Speaker, I am happy to report, 
therefore, that this Saturday in my own 
city of Birmingham, Ala., there will be a 
parade, composed entirely of women 
who will be demonstrating their faith in 
Americanism and their steadfast opposi- 
tion to communism. 

Mr. Speaker, the Birmingham parade 
will be a part of the “Mothers’ Crusade 
for Victory Over Communism,” pat- 
terned after a similar crusade in Brazil. 
There, the activities of courageous dedi- 
cated women helped prevent a takeover 
by Communists and preserved freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, what a refreshing con- 
trast to recent events in cities North 
and South in this crusade and the im- 
pending parade this Saturday. It will 
be orderly, I am sure; it will be digni- 
fied; it will demonstrate, in a fitting way, 
the support of millions of Americans for 
the great traditions of our Republic and 
their opposition to totalitarianism. I, 
for one, wish these ladies and their com- 
patriots across the country Godspeed 
and congratulate them for this worthy 
enterprise. 


REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
Iam most pleased to announce that the 
five principal companies located in my 
First District of California have agreed 
to defer harvesting timber in the superla- 
tive virgin redwood stand areas criti- 
cal to areas being considered for na- 
tional parks. This decision—reached 
during discussions which went into the 
early morning hours today—has already 
been communicated to the Interior Com- 
mittee leadership. It is being announced 
this afternoon by Senators Jackson and 
KUCHEL. 

This action is the direct result of meet- 
ings arranged among industry and Gov- 
ernment officials, including the Presi- 
dent's top natural resource advisers. 
These meetings have been going on in- 
termittently for several weeks, unan- 
nounced and almost continuously since 
my return for an inspection of the areas 
in question late Monday night. 

Ours has been a completely bipartisan 
approach to the critical problem facing 
the district and the Nation. Daily ses- 
sions and constant telephone communi- 
cations with Senator Kuchl, as ranking 
minority member of the Senate Interior 
Committee, and his staff, and Senator 
Jackson, as chairman of the committee, 
and his staff, are responsible for the 
agreement. Similar conversations and 
communications have been carried on 
with other key members of the Senate 
and House Interior Committees, includ- 
ing Senator BIBLE, and Congressmen 
ASPINALL, SAYLOR, O'BRIEN, and MORTON, 
who have all been understanding and 
helpful. Yesterday afternoon, a meet- 
ing was arranged with Senator DIRK- 
sEN to brief him on the matter. 

This agreement will provide the time 
required to. resolve the issue. I have 
been assured that the relocation of lum- 
bering operations has been programed to 
prevent any direct loss of jobs and in- 
come. 

As I have said repeatedly, in the dis- 
trict and here in the Capitol, this issue 
has been highly sensitive and emotion- 
packed.. It has been one of the most 
difficult problems I have tackled since 
I first came to Washington 4 years ago 
to represent the citizens of the First 
District. 

In my judgment this concerted action 
removes the need for the rather drastic 
and somewhat punitive bill recently pro- 
posed. by the President and Secretary 
Udall. We can now move forward—with 
cool tempers and in a more serene at- 
mosphere—toward orderly evaluation of 
the various Redwood Park proposals and 
alternatives. We have already made a 
great deal of progress toward creation 
next year of a Redwood National Park 
worthy of the district and the Nation. 

I also want to advise the Members that 
contrary to some of the stories carried 
in the media, Mr. Harold Miller, of Miller 
Redwood of Crescent City, Calif., cannot 
be categorized as a “spite-cutter.” His 
reputation in the State of Oregon is well 
recognized and respected by all who have 
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observed his lumber operations there 
over the years. 

We have been plagued with irrespon- 
sible timber operators in the past that 
have caused us many problems. How- 
ever, Miller-Rellin Redwood is recognized 
by qualified foresters as one of the best 
land and forest managers in the busi- 
ness. 

In the coming weeks, I am hopeful the 
people of America will become more 
familiar with the Redwood Park ques- 
tion and the full and detailed plans of 
Miller Redwood. 

He is not the irresponsible type of 
lumber operator he has been pictured to 
be. It would behoove all Americans to 
keep an open mind on the entire red- 
wood question. In the coming months, 
we hope to present the full story to the 
country, hopefully leading to the estab- 
lishment of a Redwood National Park, we 
can all be proud of. 


THE GERMAN 20-MILLIMETER GUN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
troversy over Secretary McNamara’s 
procurement of the H.S. 820 20-millime- 
ter automatic guns from West Germany 
continues in the news, but unfortunately 
up to now response from the Department 
of Defense has been little help in clearing 
up facts and answering questions. 

I have investigated this matter at con- 
siderable length. I have spent much 
time—and some money for travel—in 
order to talk privately with responsible 
people in the Department of Defense who 
are concerned about the procurement 
and the United States-Soviet gun gap 
which seems to be widening dangerously, 
instead of becoming more narrow. 

The investigation can be justified for 
several reasons. U.S. arms buying is 
such a massive operation that it is, by 
its very size and nature, wide open to 
abuse and mismanagement. Vigilant in- 
vestigative work on the part of the Con- 
gress should be undertaken as a matter 
of routine. 

A lot of taxpayers’ money is involved. 
For example, the German gun procure- 
ment is expected to reach about $150 
million, and the Congress has a grave re- 
sponsibility to see that the taxpayers get 
value received. 

In my view, however, these are not the 
most important reasons. Important as 
they are, the implicit and ever-present 
dangers of waste and Susman e 
are secondary in importance. 

The most important consideration is 
national security. 

Continuing and thorough investigation 
of arms development and procurement 
is needed to give assurance that our 
fighting men have the best possible weap- 
ons—for their own individual safety and 
for the broader purpose of national 
safety. 

My own purpose in seeking to bring to 
light facts about the German gun pro- 
curement is to assure that we get a 
weapon that will work. Our men in uni- 
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form deserve a weapon that is dependa- 
ble in all reasonable conditions. 

In my remarks today I will deal with 
a statement inserted in last Thursday's 
Recorp—page 21689—by my distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
Price] and a letter from Army Secretary 
Stanley R. Resor, dated August 30, 1966, 
and addressed to the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Rivers], the distin- 
guished chairman of the House Armed 
Services Committee. The text of the 
letter was placed in the Record by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price]. 

This statement and letter fortify my 
belief that Congress is getting the run- 
around by Secretary McNamara in re- 
gard to the gun procurement. It appears 
that even the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee is getting incom- 
plete, misleading information from the 
Defense Department. 

The only way for Congress to get the 
facts on this strange affair is to call in 
for thorough questioning the officers and 
working-level civilian personnel of the 
Department who were directly involved 
in the selection, improvement, and test- 
ing of the H.S. 820. 

I have prepared a list of pertinent 
questions which I will provide to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Rivers] and other Members of Congress 
directly involved in arms development 
and procurement. 

A full investigation becomes more ap- 
propriate and urgent with each passing 
day. To illustrate, since making my de- 
tailed statement on the gun procurement 
in last Thursday’s Recorp—page 21682— 
I have learned that the Soviets displayed 
in the recent May Day parade a 23-milli- 
meter cannon mounted on a personnel 
carrier. Switching it to command and 
reconnaissance vehicles would be easy. 
This gun had previously been identified 
in use on antiaircraft models, but this 
was the first public display of it on a 
vehicle of this type. The Soviets do not 
publicly display weapons ordinarily until 
they have been used for several years. 
From this we may wisely conclude that 
the 23-millimeter automatic gun is oper- 
ational and in wide use by the Soviets. 

From all this comes the logical and 
sobering conclusion that the H.S. 820 
gun—even if it worked beautifully—is 
already badly outgunned by its Soviet 
counterpart. 

LESS THAN CANDID 


I must say the Department of Defense 
has been less than cooperative and less 
than candid in responding to my efforts 
to get the facts. 

Maybe it is explained by the saying 
popular around the Pentagon which 
goes like this: 

Doctors bury their mistakes; Defense De- 
partment officials stamp their ‘mistakes 
“secret.” 

My letter of May 30 to Secretary 
McNamara regarding the gun and my 
follow-up telegram of June 15 to Presi- 
dent Johnson—although dealing with a 
matter of great urgency—brought no re- 
sponse—except for a routine receipt 
until July 21. This was 7 weeks after 
my letter and 5 weeks after my telegram. 


September 8, 1966 


The July 21 response came only after 
the Department of Defense was prodded 
by telephone by my office. The letter 
I finally received was nebulous, to say the 
least. 

Here is the text: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., July 21, 1966. 
Hon, PAUL FINDLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. FINDLEY: I have been asked to 
reply to your inquiries addressed to the 
President and to the Secretary of Defense 
concerning the Hispano-Suiza 820 20 mm 
gun. This weapon is an auotmatic high 
rate of fire cannon primarily intended to de- 
feat armored vehicles. It Is a part of an 
interim weapons system to be procured for 
the next several years until an even better 
weapon of this type is available. 

The procurement in question does not in- 
volve a contract between the United States 
and the Rheinmetall firm mentioned in 
your letter, but rather with the Ministry of 
Defense of the Federal Republic of Germany 
which will administer procurement from 
sources (including Rheinmetall) in West 
Germany and other Western European coun- 
tries. 

The version of the HS 820 now under pro- 
curement is not the same weapon which was 
subject to the 5-year old criticism cited in 
your letter. Initially, the HS 820 had many 
of the reported deficiencies. Extensive prod- 
uct improvement and testing over the last 
two years resulted in the incorporation of 
over thirty modifications in the gun and 
improvements in the ammunition which 
made the weapon suitable for use by the 
Army on the M114 Reconnaissance Vehicle. 
The Hispano-Suiza weapon system meets all 
essential requirements for durability, re- 
lability and accuracy and is considered suit- 
able for U.S. Army use without further modi- 
fication, Guns purchased from the Federal 
Republic of Germany will contain all of the 
design improvements and modifications de- 
veloped by the Army. 

You asked why the testing was performed 
at Aberdeen Proving Ground. This proce- 
dure is normal for an already developed 
weapon, Contrary to your suggestion, the 
Aberdeen reports were not suppressed. All 
testing reports in connection with this wea- 
pon were given normal distribution to in- 
terested government agencies. 

The T220E-1 weapon, about which you 
asked, was never developed to the produc- 
tion stage and is not a feasible alternative 
to the HS 820. It was designed to engage 
aircraft, not armored vehicles. No armor 
piercing ammunition was developed for the 
T220 and the fuse for its high explosive 
round is not suitable for ground targets. 

I can assure you that the Department of 
Defense does not make gun purchases 
casually and has not in this instance. The 
HS 820 is being procured because of an urgent 
interim requirement and because it was the 
only weapon available world wide that could 
fill the saris need in the required time 
frame. 

I trust the foregoing will be of assistance 
to you. 

Sincerely, 
' Davin E. McGirrerr, 
Under Secretary of the Army. 

" Upon receiving it, I asked to meet with 
a Department of Defense representative. 
I voiced my regret and concern over the 
delay and the totally inadequate response 
to the questions I had raised. I was 
told that more than a month had been 
required to assemble and verify the in- 
formation I requested. 
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Later I learned that a detailed, infor- 
mative letter including a chronology had 
been prepared within a couple of days 
after the arrival of my letter and tele- 
gram. It landed in Mr. McNamara’s 
political command headquarters, where 
more than a month was consumed mas- 
saging the language so that it said al- 
most nothing. 

I was reminded of this earlier expe- 
rience when I read the text of Mr. Resor’s 
letter to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Rivers] as placed in last 
Thursday’s Rrecorp by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Price], It was clever- 
ly worded to leave erroneous impressions. 
The chairman of the Armed Services 
Committee might reasonably have ex- 
pected full and frank disclosure of the 
facts and problems. 

Instead of answering allegations Mr. 
Resor simply made comments, many of 
them irrelevant and misleading. The 
letter, it seems to me, was calculated to 
leave these impressions: 

First. That the gun has passed satis- 
factorily all U.S. tests. 

Second. No test reports were so bad 
they were suppressed. 

Third. The gun was tested against 
only one set of standards—those estab- 
lished especially for the H.S. 820—and 
therefore no lowering of standards oc- 
curred. 

As documented in my statement last 
Thursday, test standards were indeed 
lowered midway in the testing, and the 
gun has not even cleared the lowered 
standards. The first U.S. tests on the 
gun produced such miserable results that, 
at the request of Germany, no official 
test report was compiled. In other 
words, the usual detailed test report was 
suppressed. The experience was simply 
summarized in a letter. 

The objective of Mr. Resor’s letter, 
like the one I received July 21, clearly 
was to mollify, not to inform. Why did 
not the Secretary disclose frankly the 
facts about the testing, the reasons for 
lowering standards, and the difficulties 
presently being encountered? 

From this, Iam inclined to believe that 
Secretary McNamara regards Congress 
mainly as a nuisance and insists that his 
subordinates spoonfeed to Congressmen 
and congressional committees only iso- 
lated tidbits which hopefully will satisfy 
them enough to keep them quiet. It ap- 
pears that even the eminent chairman of 
the Committee of the Armed Services 
gets the same run-around as the rest of 
us. To me, this attitude is both disturb- 
ing and dangerous. 

It may be that Secretary McNamara 
can make a persuasive case for the pro- 
curement ox these substandard guns. 
Perhaps questions of international politi- 
cal policy are so weighty that the United 
States should go ahead and buy the guns, 
even though they are predestined to be 
scrapped as substandard. Perhaps the 
United States is so deeply committed to 
a munitions deal with West Germany 
that a waste of $150 million is better 
then canceling out. 

If so, Congress should be so informed. 

Then, there is the even more remote 
possibility that the procurement of this 
gun—deficient and marginal though it 
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is—still can be justified on purely mili- 
tary grounds. 

The only way these possibilities can 
be explored satisfactorily is through 
questioning the Department of Defense 
Officers and experts directly involved. 
From my own disappointing experience, 
I doubt that the Congress will get the 
facts if they are first sifted through Sec- 
retary McNamara’s political sieve. 

Top officials—both civilian and mili- 
tary—of top commands, including the 
Combat Development Command, Weap- 
ons Command, Test and Evaluation 
Command, as well as personnel at lower 
working levels should be called before a 
congressional committee and questioned 
thoroughly about the chronology of this 
gun selection, testing, and procurement. 

The detailed information I placed in 
the Recor last Thursday would be a 
logical point of reference. It came en- 
tirely from responsible people in the De- 
partment of Defense who are in a posi- 
tion to have the facts and who are con- 
cerned about the national security aspect 
of this procurement. 

In his brief remarks last Thursday, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Price] 
stated that General Abrams, Army Vice 
Chief of Staff, on November 4, 1964, re- 
ported that the Army had a requirement 
for the weapon. No doubt this was true. 
The need for a weapon of this type was 
determined in 1961 to be critical, and 
therefore the requirement for the weapon 
existed on November 3, 1964, just as it 
does today. 

The requirement of course is for a 
workable weapon, and even if Secretary 
McNamara has succeeded in imposing a 
wall of silence, the fact is that General 
Abrams on November 13, 1964, after a 
thorough examination of German and 
United States experience, reached the 
decision that further attempts to make 
the gun work should be terminated. 

The decision was made by high mili- 
tary authority on the basis of purely mili- 
tary considerations. The next day—No- 
vember 14, 1964—Secretary McNamara 
announced plans to buy the gun as part 
of a reciprocal munitions deal with West 
Germany. The gun entered the deal 
partly to help German officials meet 
political problems at home. 

Therefore, Secretary McNamara, in 
pursuing this procurement, appears to 
have compromised military needs in the 
interest of political expediency. 

A full congressional investigation is 
merited. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, is it not a 
fact that at your request the Depart- 
ment of the Army called upon you at 
your office and fully explained to you the 
weapon? 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, that is true. 

Mr. PRICE. I just wondered how you 
could say that they have not been co- 
operative when they have made every ef- 
fort to explain this matter to you. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I appreciate the gen- 
tleman’s contribution. I think some in- 
formation I mentioned earlier will bear 
out that my conclusion is a fair one. 
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Mr. PRICE. Will you also insert in 
your statement the letter directed to you 
on July 21 by Under Secretary of the 
Army, Mr. McGiffert? 

Mr. FINDLEY. As a matter of fact, 
I have a photocopy right here with my 
statement. 

Mr. PRICE. You intend to insert it in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I had intended to do 
so from the outset. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Illinois. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Price] was re- 
ferring directly to a meeting subsequent 
to the one which the gentleman has 
stated. This was in 1964. On November 
4, 1964, both the Chief of Staff and the 
Vice Chief of Staff reported to the Secre- 
tary of Defense that the Army had a re- 
quirement for the particular weapon 
that the gentleman thinks he is talking 
about. He has actually never been talk- 
ing about the weapon the Army is pur- 
chasing. He has been talking about a 
weapon that was unsatisfactory and 
which the Army is not buying. But the 
Army, in a meeting held on November 
13, 1964, subsequent to the stating of the 
requirement, met with the German Gov- 
ernment and with officials to make cer- 
tain that all problems in connection 
with this weapon were to be resolved. 
They have been resolved. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Just to clarify this 
point, if the gentleman will cooperate— 
and I am sure he will—am I correct in 
my understanding that the gentleman 
states that on November 4, 1964, a meet- 
ing was held at which the Vice Chief of 
Staff was present, and at that time the 
report was made to the Secretary of the 
Army that the Army had a requirement 
for this particular weapon? 

Mr.PRICE. That is correct. 

Mr. FINDLEY. That is November 4. 
Am I correct? 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I did give the date as 
November 3. I am glad to have the 
correction. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman men- 
tioned a statement, which I have ex- 
amined very carefully, which I find is a 
complete misrepresentation of the fact 
that this meeting was held on the 13th of 
November. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I was referring to a 
meeting that did occur on the 13th. I 
do not dispute the fact that a meeting 
also occurred on the 4th. 

Mr. PRICE. The meeting on the 13th 
of November was with Army officials and 
U.S. Government officials and with 
German authorities to make certain that 
all problems in connection with this 
weapon were to be resolved. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am aware that a 
meeting was in progress, on November 13, 
1964, involving both the United States 
and German officials, and this gun was 
a topic of discussion. 

But, on the same day that this meet- 
ing was in progress with German officials, 
the Vice Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army, 
General Abrams, was at a meeting at 
which other subordinate officials were 
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present, and at that time reports were 
discussed not only on the U.S. experi- 
ence in attempting to make this gun 
work, but a review was had of a special 
U.S. mission, which was sent to Germany 
for a firsthand inspection of the German 
experience. 

Based upon the information presented 
to him at that meeting, which occurred 
at the same time that Secretary Mc- 
Namara and German officials were talk- 
ing about this munitions deal at the 
other meeting, the Vice Chief of Staff 
did make the decision that further ex- 
perimentation and development of the 
gun should be dropped. 

He recommended cancellation of fur- 
ther development. 

Mr. PRICE. It is a mighty peculiar 
thing, but the Vice Chief of Staff of the 
Army states that he has never made a 
recommendation for cancellation of such 
an order and that he joined with the 
Chief of Staff of the Army in stating that 
it was a definite requirement. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
put the quotation in the Recorp, I would 
appreciate it very much. 

Mr. PRICE. I am giving the gentle- 
man the quotation, and I am giving it on 
the best authority possible. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Can the gentleman be 
more specific in detail? 

Mr. PRICE. I believe I can. This is 
direct from the Vice Chief of Staff. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman 
would be kind enough to put that in the 
Recorp, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. PRICE. I am putting it in the 
RECORD now. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am indebted to the 
gentleman. I hope eventually the facts 
will be clarified. 

Mr. PRICE. I believe the gentleman 
must be wrong on this. I am certain the 
Department of the Army representatives, 
when they left his office, felt that they 
had clearly brought him up to date on 
this subject and that he was satisfied 
with their explanation. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Among other things 
they told me was that they knew of no 
one who was not pleased with the HS 820 
gun. I subsequently learned it has been 
a point of controversy, and is still a rag- 
ing point of controversy within the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Mr. PRICE. Not within the Depart- 
ment of the Army. We had testimony 
before the House Committee on Armed 
Services on this. If the gentleman will 
read the hearings on the military con- 
struction bill he will see that there were 
questions and answers on this. He will 
see a direct statement, I believe from 
General Shulman, though I am not really 
certain of that, in which he emphatically 
replied to a question about this gun. He 
said it was a definite requirement of the 
Army, and was the only gun quickly ob- 
tainable to do the job they wanted to be 
done with it, and that they were com- 
pletely satisfied with this gun for interim 
use. 

The gentleman has been talking about 
a gun they did not have this confidence 
m. But that is not the gun that the Army 
is buying. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gentleman, I am 
sure, is aware that the main reason the 
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HS 820 was chosen initially as an interim 
weapon was that it was “hot based,” so 
to speak. In other words, there was a 
production line in being. I am sure the 
gentleman is also aware that by the time 
testing reached its full flower the pro- 
duction line had been shut down. 

A part of the factory space of the 
Rheinmetall Co. in Germany had been 
diverted to other uses. It was no longer 
a “hot based” weapon, which changed 
the character of the procurement com- 
pletely. 

Well, the requirement for a weapon, 
as the gentleman from Illinois indicated, 
involved the HS 820, but I am sure he 
will agree that the requirement of the 
Army, which it had then and does today, 
was for a workable weapon. 

Mr. PRICE, I have stated that on 
November 13 the requirement was com- 
pletely explained to the German officials 
and they had to make certain revisions 
in this weapon to meet the requirement, 
which they agreed to do, and which has 
been done. That is the November 13 
meeting that the gentleman referred to, 
but had an erroneous idea of what the 
meeting was about. 

Mr. FINDLEY. There were two meet- 
ings. I assure the gentleman I was fully 
aware of this negotiation which occurred 
November 12, 13, and 14. 

A memorandum was issued jointly by 
Mr. von Hassel, the German official, and 
Secretary McNamara, on November 14, 
1964, in which they announced the plan 
under which Germany would buy three 
missile destroyers and the United States 
was planning to buy the controversial 
German gun, They did not use the word 
“controversial,” of course, in their com- 
munique. So I am fully aware of that 
meeting, but I do believe my information 
is correct that this other meeting did 
occur and that this determination was 
made based on the German and U.S. test 
experience. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman is cer- 
tainly incorrect when he states that the 
Vice Chief of Staff recommended can- 
cellation of the order, because he did 
not. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Well, I appreciate the 
gentleman’s contribution. I hope it can 
someday be fully clarified. 

In any event, there are many ques- 
tions about this gun. Its performance, 
even to this very day is substandard. It 
deserves very thorough examination, 

For example, the Combat Develop- 
ment Command, which was established 
in 1962 for the purpose of determining 
the characteristic requirements of weap- 
ons to be used by the Army, has been 
objecting to this gun consistently all the 
way through. It does not feel that it 
should have been tested even as long as 
it was, and it still objects to the lower- 
ing of the test standards which were in- 
sisted upon by higher authority in the 
period 1964-65. 

Mr. PRICE. I am at a disadvantage, 
because I do not know where the gen- 
tleman is getting this information, but 
it is entirely in conflict with the official 
presentation of the Department of the 
Army. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am fully aware of 
that. 
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Mr. PRICE, The test standards were 
never lowered, but the test standards for 
the automatic rapid-fire gun were fol- 
lowed rather than for machineguns. 
However, the test standards were never 
lowered. 

Mr. FINDLEY. If the gentleman will 
permit me—and I do not have the docu- 
ment before me right now, but I can 
easily get him it—I will not belabor him 
with a recitation of the chronology that 
I put in last Thursday’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, but very definitely the AMC in- 
formed higher authority that if they 
wanted to get a gun, they had to lower 
their test standards. This was an- 
nounced late in 1964 and put into writing 
in late 1965, and the lowered test stand- 
ards were signed approved in writing by 
the Vice Chief of Staff, General Abrams, 
early in 1966, and the gun was then test- 
ed against those altered standards. 
However, up to that time it had been 
tested to these higher earlier standards, 
which, of course, the Combat Develop- 
ment Command felt were proper and 
reasonable for a gun of this type. 

Mr. PRICE. Of course, I am at a dis- 
advantage because I did not know the 
gentleman, until late today, was going 
to take the floor on this, but I think I 
can answer the charges he has made in 
his statements point by point, and if I 
may have unanimous consent to do so, 
I would like to extend my remarks in 
the body of the Recor after all special 
orders heretofore entered into today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mc- 
FALL). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Then I will attempt to 
answer point by point the charges that 
the gentleman has made in his state- 
ment. This is not an unknown matter 
to the House Committee on Armed 
Services. We have studied this matter 
for some time and the full committee 
has evidently been satisfied with the ex- 
planation of the Department of the 
Army on it. 

Mr, FINDLEY. I can understand why 
the full committee would be satisfied in 
view of the fact that on October 8 of 
this year Secretary McNamara made a 
flat statement in which he said that the 
weapons system of which this gun was 
a part is satisfactory in all respects and 
suitable for Army use without any fur- 
ther modification. Yet subsequent to 
that test reports from Aberdeen, for ex- 
ample, showed deficiencies and the same 
report recommended further modifica- 
tion and modifications in testing are still 
underway on this gun. 

Mr. PRICE. That is true, and it is 
true of any weapon. As a matter of fact, 
when you call them deficiencies, sure, 
that happens in any weapon. That is 
the purpose of Aberdeen. It is to test 
weapons. 

Mr, FINDLEY. Then, why did not the 
Secretary say so? 

Mr. PRICE. He did say so. In testi- 
fying before the committee he said they 
are being tested—43 modifications were 
made for improving the weapon. They 
would not have bought the weapon with- 
out these modifications. 
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Mr. FINDLEY. I have attempted to 
read everything in the way of hearings 
before the Committee on Appropriations 
and the subcommittee thereof and the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

Mr. PRICE. But the gentleman 
makes direct charges that are not sub- 
stantiated by facts. ‘There were 43 mod- 
ifications of that weapon. This is the 
usual situation when they test weapons 
at Aberdeen Proving Grounds. I imag- 
ine they make 100 modifications on some 
weapons. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would not be sur- 
prised, but I am sure the Secretary was 
not very frank in discussing perform- 
ance. 

Mr. PRICE. I would like to say this: 
You said this was October of this year, 
but you meant last year. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I meant to say March 
9 of this year, 1966. I am sorry I said 
October in error. 

Mr. PRICE. We have had tests even 
further on from the Department of the 
Army. We have gone into this weapon 
pretty thoroughly and the Secretary so 
testified. Secretary McNamara is not 
the only one who defends this weapon. 
The Army still defends it. The Army 
asked for it. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Does the Combat De- 
velopment Command defend it? 

Mr.PRICE. If they did not, the Army 
would not have stated it as a require- 
ment. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I think you will find if 
you discuss it with officials of the Com- 
bat Development Command that the 
facts are to the contrary. 

Mr. PRICE. I think the weapon you 
are talking about is not the modified 
weapon being purchased. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Within the last 3 
weeks, CDC objected. 

Mr. PRICE. I do not think you are 
talking about the weapon at all that is 
being purchased. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I am perfectly aware 
that it is a weapon which has indeed had 
over 40 modifications made to it. 

Mr. PRICE. Forty-three modifica- 
tions, which is not unusual. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes, 43 modifications. 

Mr. PRICE. Even your commercial 
aircraft have modified versions of them. 

Mr. FINDLEY. The gun, despite the 
modifications, has basic weaknesses 
which continue today. They have not 
been able to overcome them to this day. 

Mr. PRICE. No, the basic weak- 
nesses have been eliminated by the modi- 
fications. 

Mr. FINDLEY. One of the basic 
weaknesses of the gun, the HS—820, is the 
use of lubricated ammunition. 

Is the gentleman contending that that 
has ever been done successfully before 
in the history 

Mr. PRICE. Would the gentleman 
permit me to touch upon that subject? 

Mr. FINDLEY. I would be glad to. 

Mr. PRICE. All right, you say and 
you mention that statement. At the time 
that this gun was developed, ammunition 
had to be greased. Since then a lacquer 
has been developed which makes the use 
of the lubricant unnecessary. 

Mr. FINDLEY. This is not correct. 
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Mr. PRICE. The point you made in 
connection with this ammunition is that 
it was being greased before being put 
into the vehicle. This is not done today 
with the HS—820 ammunition which, as 
I mentioned, has been lacquered. How- 
ever, a device is mounted on the gun be- 
fore the round enters the chamber, 
mainly for the purpose of oiling the gun 
barrel while firing. 

There is no situation whatsoever which 
permits dust to come between this oiling 
device and the gun, because it is built in. 

The only thing you are complaining 
about—and I have been in this research 
and development field for a long period 
of time—the only thing you are com- 
plaining about and worrying about, of 
course—has been corrected, and the in- 
formation which was given to our sub- 
committee indicates that any defects can 
further be corrected and they think that 
most of the defects about which com- 
plaints have been made have been cor- 
rected, or the Army would not be buying 
these weapons. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Is the gentleman from 
Illinois stating that the use of a lubri- 
cant on the ammunition prior to enter- 
ing the chamber is an ordinary proce- 
dure for weapons of this type? 

Mr. PRICE. I will answer the state- 
ment which the gentleman made about 
greasing the gun. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Yes; using lubricants. 

Mr. PRICE. Yes. And, I am stating 
that they do not use lubricants on the 
guns now. They use a lacquer which 
makes the use of a lubricant unnecessary. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I assure the gentle- 
man from Illinois of these facts: 

When the U.S. mission went to Ger- 
many to investigate the German ex- 
perience with this gun, they were assured 
that Germany had solved the lubricant 
problem with a slippery lacquer. When 
they actually saw the gun being fired, a 
German commander was sitting inside 
the vehicle, slopping oil on the ammuni- 
tion, before it was fed into the ammuni- 
tion chute. 

The United States did test this gun 
without the use of lubricants and the 
use of this slippery lacquer on ammuni- 
tion. 

One of the tests, the one at Aberdeen 
I believe, was successful, but the field 
tests were not and they dropped that 
procedure and went back to the use of 
the lubricating oils, but instead of apply- 
ing it by hand, they designed a device 
which scattered it upon the ammunition 
just before it went into the chamber. 

Mr. PRICE. They are using lacquer on 
the gun now. 

Mr. FINDLEY. They are using lubri- 
cants. They have not dropped the use 
of lubricants. And, many people in the 
Defense Department are still vitally con- 
cerned about the dust problem that they 
have encountered in the use of this gun. 
They have designed a dust cover which 
virtually encompasses the entire gun, but 
which is located outside the armored pro- 
tection of the vehicle, and the fact that 
this elaborate protective device is nec- 
essary does not make the correction of 
malfunctions—which frequently occur in 
this gun—any easier. 
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Mr. PRICE. The Army insists that at 
the present time there is no chance what- 
soever that dust collects between the oil- 
ing device and the gun because it is a 
built-in protection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I believe the gentle- 
man from Illinois can get contrary testi- 
mony from within the Department of De- 
fense, if the gentleman will call those 
people, who actually are familiar with 
the operation of the weapon, to come and 
testify before the committee. 

Mr. PRICE. But as the result of the 
test, the Army has made these correc- 
tions and these modifications. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, could 
the gentleman explain to me how the 
Secretary of Defense on March 9 could 
give this a clean bill of health without 
further modification when the final test 
reports had not even been filed? 

A test report that I had the privilege 
of seeing was not even signed until about 
5 weeks after the Secretary of Defense 
had assured the committee that every- 
thing was fine, and it showed deficiencies 
that needed correction. 

Mr. PRICE. Because the Secretary of 
Defense was aware of the tests that were 
going on at Aberdeen and he knew that 
the modifications would be made and the 
modifications have been made. The 
Army is at the present time satisfied that 
this is the interim gun that they need. 
They are not completely satisfied with 
any weapon. They are looking beyond 
the H.S. 820. But this is the only weap- 
on that will do a certain job that they 
have in mind at this time—the only 
weapon available. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I can assure my col- 
league that my only reason in raising 
these questions today or on any future 
time, or in the past, is to try to bring to 
light the true facts about the weapon and 
to assure that our men in the military 
service have the best available weapon. 
I still have my doubts on this. I hope 
the gentleman will cooperate in trying 
to get the answers. 

Mr. PRICE. I can assure you that is 
a daily task and effort of the House 
Committee on Armed Services and the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services. I 
know of no committee that goes more 
deeply into weapons because we author- 
ize procurement of weapons. We go into 
research and development. We go into 
the full justification for these weapons. 
I do not know of any weapon that we 
have examined more fully than we have 
the H. S. 820. 

Mr. FINDLEY. I have great respect 
and confidence in these committees. 
That is why I am suggesting that they 
explore still further this very important 
and controversial topic. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
time of the gentleman has expired. 


The 


THE GERMAN 20-MILLIMETER GUN 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, during the 
colloquy with the gentleman from Nli- 
nois [Mr. FINDLEY], I informed the Mem- 
bers of the House that I would place in 
the Recorp my response to allegations 
which the gentleman made concerning 
the purchase by the U.S. Army of the 
HS-820 20-millimeter gun. 

The purchase of this weapon by the 
Army has been reviewed by the House 
Committee on Armed Services and I feel 
that full justification of the Army’s re- 
quirement for it has been given. 

I am confident that all the technical 
data of the tests of this weapon now in 
the hands of the Department of the 
Army refute the technical allegations 
made by Mr. Frnpiey’s statement. As a 
matter of fact, the gun performed better 
than the requirements stated by the 
Army. 


I will list the allegations made by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY], 
and beneath each allegation state the 
fact as determined by the Army. 


Allegation No. 1: Compromised U.S. mili- 
tary needs to the advantage of German po- 
litical expediency. 


Answer: The gun was sold and selected 
from the point of view of U.S. Army re- 
quirements to fill a void because present 
U.S. weapons could not stand up against 
the ones of the possible opponent. 


Allegation No. 2: The communique set as 
the condition for purchase that “adequate 
progress” be made on problems discovered 
in testing. It did not say the guns had to 
work, and as a matter of fact, they failed 
to measure up to test standards. 


Answer: That this statement is not 
correct can be proven by the test reports 
and the results which Mr. McNamara 
has cited at the congressional hearings, 
part of which are classified. 


GUN GAP CRITICAL SINCE 1961 


Allegation No. 3: The facts on the selec- 
tion, testing and procurement of the gun 
show clearly that military needs were com- 
promised and suggest that beginning with 
the McNamara-von Hassel announcement on 
November 14, 1964, the purchase of the gun 
was “pre-ordained” regardless of how well 
the gun performed in tests. 

That an automatic gun in the 20-milli- 
meter range is needed cannot be questioned. 
For at least 5 years we have been badly out- 
gunned by the Soviets. Indeed the need has 
been officially recognized as critical and 
urgent since 1961. Even so, the Army does 
not today have a satisfactory functioning gun 
of this size—even on a fill-in interim basis— 
and the procurement of a competent succes- 
sor to the nonexistent fill-in weapon has not 
advanced beyond the paper stage. I have no 
precise information on Soviet developments 
in automatic guns since 1961, but Russia has 
demonstrated such competence in the past 
that further progress can reasonably be ex- 
pected to have occurred. 

Thus the gun gap, which was regarded in 
1961 as critical, today certainly has not nar- 
rowed and probably has widened. 

The facts on how the Department of De- 
fense has dealt with the gun gap since 1961 
are therefore matters of vital concern to 
Congress and to all Americans. 


Answer: These are very true state- 
ments and were just the reason why the 
adoption of a 20-millimeter gun is so 
urgent, 

Allegation No. 4: The T220 20-millimeter 
cannon developed in the 1950's at Spring- 
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field (Mass.) Armory was neither “off the 
shelf” nor “hot base.” Several had been 
hand-tooled and tested with promising re- 
sults but the development had not been 
completed. Later the Armory said the gun 
could be brought to the point of production 
with one additional year of development. 


Answer: Mr. McNamara had an inde- 
pendent consulting firm check into this 
and the finding was that it would take 
many years to develop a satisfactory 
gun. 

Allegation No. 5: The Vulcan gun was re- 
jected because of its excessive power require- 
ments. The Bofors gun made in Denmark 
was rejected because its round was too low- 
powered. 

The Mark 12, a Navy-owned gun, had a “hot 
base” in the Navy gun factory at York, Pa. 
(since sold to private industry) but it was 
rejected because it required hydraulic power 
and had low-velocity projectiles. 


Answer: Bofors is not Danish, but 
Swedish. 


Allegation No. 6: The Oerlikon, a Swiss- 
made gun which had superior penetration, 
was of simpler design than the H.S. 820 and 
was relatively easy to maintain. However, 
the Swiss firm was unable to fill large orders 
without establishing a new centralized pro- 
duction line. It could fill small orders 
through a decentralized sub-contracting sys- 
tem typical of Swiss industry. Lacking a 
“hot base,” this gun too was rejected. 


Answer: Extensive tests in the fifties— 
tests which were organized by the Ger- 
man Army—showed the superiority of 
the HS-820 over Oerlikon; hence, the 
Germans selected the HS. 

Allegation No. 7: The Hispano-Suiza com- 
pany, owner of the gun, had demonstrated 
the gun mounted on an armored personnel 
carrier in 1956 to Britain and Germany. In 
1958 Germany announced it intended to buy 
the unit under the identification H.S. 30. 


Answer: HS-30 is not the identifica- 
tion of a gun, but the identification of 
an armored personnel carrier of the Ger- 
man Army. It has proven so successful 
that the German Army decided to keep 
this vehicle until the midseventies. It is 
equipped with the HS-820 gun. 

Allegation No. 8: Germany bought about 
3,000 units under circumstances that later 
caused a storm. A leading German periodi- 
cal, Der Spiegel, alleged that the procure- 
ment team failed to follow instructions and 
made the purchase without advance testing. 
In any event, German experience with the 
weapon proved to be unsatisfactory. 


Answer: The Germans bought almost 
5,000 units, not 3,000. The article in 
Der Spiegel did not refer to the gun, but 
to the initial difficulties of the vehicle. 


Allegation No. 9: The gun itself has had 
a dismal history since it was first designed 
over 20 years ago. 


Answer: There is no dismal history 
and the Germans are so satisfied with 
the gun that just during the last 10 days 
they ordered another 1,000 guns from 
Rheinmetall. 


Allegation No. 10: It had the basic handi- 
cap of requiring lubrication of ammunition 
which up to the time of the German pur- 
chase, had made it unacceptable everywhere 
for army field use. So far as I can determine 
no army has ever had a satisfactory field 
weapon which required lubricated ammuni- 
tion. Italian and Japanese weapons of this 
type were not satisfactory in World War I. 
The U.S, Army, until it decided to test the 
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H. S. 820 in 1961, had always rejected field 
weapons which required lubricated ammuni- 
tion. 


Answer: At the time when the gun 
was developed, ammunition had to be 
greased. Since then, a lacquer has been 
developed which makes the lubrication 
of the ammo unnecessary. 

Allegation No, 11: The reason was obvious. 
Oil inevitably attracts dirt and leads to mal- 
function in the feed and ejection mecha- 
nism of the gun. 

Lightweight dust covers were later added 
in an effort to meet this problem. The gun 
had other features which proved to be basic 
handicaps. 


Answer: This is only true when the 
ammunition is being greased before 
being put into the vehicle. This is not 
the case with the HS-820 ammunition 
which has, as above mentioned, the 
lacquer. However, an oiling device is 
mounted on the gun before the round 
enters the chamber, mainly for the pur- 
pose of oiling the gun barrel while firing. 
There is no chance whatsoever that dust 
collects between this oiling device and 
the gun because it is built in. 

Allegation No. 12: Fumes were heavy. 
They were due partly to the use of lubricant 
on the ammunition, and partly to the use of 
gas to unlock the chamber and the use of 
blow-back to eject the shell. Fumes were 
one of ‘the main reasons the guns were 
mounted entirely on the outside of the U.S. 
vehicle armor. 


Answer: The dust covers were devel- 
oped in the United States so that the 
gun, which is mounted on an open turret, 
would not collect dust while traveling 
through desert conditions. It has solved 
the problem completely. 

Allegation No. 13: Exterior mount of the 
gun creates problems. In a gun with high 
malfunction rate, as later became evident 
with the H.S. 820, the means and time re- 
quired to clear stoppages are critical. With 
exterior mount the gunner must expose him- 
self to correct any stoppages, 


Answer: The exterior mount was de- 
cided upon after very thorough studies 
by Detroit Arsenal and is a U.S. develop- 
ment. 


Allegation No. 14: The U.S. Army has 
established 30 seconds as the maximum al- 
lowable time to clear a stoppage. Beyond 
that it’s a malfunction. In U.S. tests, clear- 
ing the H.S. 820 often took 10 minutes or 
more. 


Answer: This is an incorrect state- 
ment as explained by Mr. McNamara and 
General Wheeler during the congres- 
sional hearings. 


Allegation No. 15: In 1962, the U.S. re- 
ceived eight of the guns on loan for test 
purposes from Germany. Tests were per- 
formed at the Proving Grounds at Aberdeen, 
with very unsatisfactory results. The per- 
formance was so bad that, at the request of 
German officials, no official test report was 
compiled. German officials asked that the 
guns be returned for inspection and sent a 
replacement batch. 


Answer: The reason for the outcome of 
the disappointing results of the first tests 
was something which is connected with 
national security, and, therefore, we 
do not want to go into it here. 

Allegation No. 16: When the testing was 
completed in the summer of 1964 the total 
list of deficiencies had risen to 43. Several 
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related to ammunition and mount, but most 
of them directly concerned the gun. 


Answer: There were not 43 deficiencies, 
but 43 modifications which improved the 
quality of the gun. 

Allegation No. 17: Test reports were evalu- 
ated in late August. They showed substand- 
ard performance to such a degree that Major 
General Roland B. Anderson, commanding 
general of the weapons command (WECOM) 
wrote to Lt. General Frank Bessen, com- 
manding general of Army Materiel Command 
(AMC) recommending that no further con- 
sideration be given to the H.S. 820 and that 
the project be terminated. 


Answer: Machinegun test require- 
ments were used in the beginning which 
are not applicable to automatic rapid- 
fire cannons and consequently test re- 
quirements had to be written up to meet 
the criteria of automatic rapid-fire can- 
nons. 

Allegation No. 18: In Germany the team 
visited the Armor Center at Munster Lager 
and the Rheinmetall Company proving 
ground at Unterlooss. Their report confirm- 
ed that the German army had experienced 
much the same shortcomings in the gun as 
were shown in U.S. tests. Failure rate was 
4 to 8 per thousand rounds fired. Parts 
breakage was so heavy a regular parts re- 
placement schedule was followed. 


Answer: The difficulties which the 
Germans encountered were not with the 
gun, but with the construction and de- 
sign of the turret. 

Allegation No. 19: The West German com- 
mercial firms of Rheinmetall and Mauser are 
each developing a 20-millimeter automatic 
cannon. The development of both the 
Rheinmetall and the Mauser weapons, which 
has been in process for about 5 years, was 
initiated at the request of the West German 
government. The new developments were 
ordered because of the numerous deficiencies 
experienced with the present standard His- 
pano-Suiza 20-millimeter automatic cannon 
H. S. 820/L85 in use on West German armored 
vehicles, 


Answer: It is a normal procedure that 
every country, through its armament 
firms, tries to develop new and superior 
weapons. The German development is 
years away from fruition and this is why, 
as I mentioned above, the German Gov- 
ernment ordered 1,000 HS-820’s in addi- 
tion to what they have now. 

Allegation No, 20: I question whether all 
alternatives other than the H.S. 820 have been 
adequately explored. For example, if the 
Soviet 14.5 gun put us at such a critical dis- 
advantage in 1961, why did we not simply 
copy the Soviet weapon for the interim while 
a successor was being developed and built? 
The United States has had the Soviet gun 
for several years. One weapons expert esti- 
mated to me that a crash procurement— 
based on an exact copy job without changes— 
could produce 5,000 of these guns within one 
year. 


Answer: What use would it be to copy 
the Russian 14.5 if the American Army 
can be supplied with a superior weapon 
of a higher caliber? Furthermore, it 
would take years to retroengineer and 
design the Russian gun. 


Allegation No. 21: Meanwhile Congress 
should insist on three things: 

1. A crash program to put a workable in- 
terim gun in the hands of our forces. 
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Answer: This is just what the 20- 
millimeter is supposed to do—the fac- 
tories are tooled up and can start de- 
liveries in late spring of 1967. 

TEST STANDARDS LOWERED 


Allegation No. 22: Under pressure from Mr. 
McNamara’s Office to keep it posted on prog- 
ress, in October 1965 AMC notified channels 
that modifications of the gun were expected 
to be satisfactory in most respects and the 
gun, upon testing, could soon be classified 
Standard-A. CDC protested to Secretary 
McNamara’s Office that the gun was still sub- 
standard. 


Answer: The test standards were not 
lowered, but test standards for automatic 
rapid fire guns were followed rather than 
machineguns. 


AMERICA’S SUPERSONIC TRANS- 
PORT AIRCRAFT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. MacGrecor] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier today I introduced, with minor 
modifications, a companion proposal to 
H.R. 13266 offered by our colleague, the 
gentleman from Ohio [FRANK Bow], last 
March 3. Our proposals have to do with 
private financing of America’s commer- 
cial supersonic transport aircraft. 

A few minutes ago President Johnson 
sent Congress an “economy” message 
advising us that he would defer, stretch 
out, and otherwise reduce Government 
spending contracts, new orders, and 
commitments. The President could help 
to save hundreds of millions of dollars 
of taxpayers’ money, and materially 
reduce inflationary pressures, by throw- 
ing his weight and influence in support 
of the Bow-MacGregor bills. 

SST: BOON OR BOONDOGGLE? 


This week Government experts began 
a 2-month evaluation study of com- 
peting airframe and powerplant designs 
for a commercial supersonic transport 
aircraft. America’s SST program, if 
successful, promises many attractive 
results: 

First. Flight time for passengers on 
transcontinental and overseas routes 
could be cut in half. 

Second. Boeing and Lockheed both 
estimate that fares will be comparable— 
and perhaps less than—those of current 
U.S. jets, and only 20 percent higher 
than expected for Boeing’s Jumbojet, 
the new 747. 

Third. It would be a considerable boon 
to our national economy. It has been 
estimated that production of the Ameri- 
can SST will sustain an average yearly 
employment ievel of 50,000 jobs. More- 
over, sales of the American SST might 
have a net impact on our balance of pay- 
ments of $15 billion between 1974 and 
1990. 

Fourth. Both Boeing and Lockheed 
are proposing planes which promise to 
be vastly superior, both economically 
and aerodynamically, to either the 
British-French Concorde or the Soviet 
SST. Thus, the United States should be 
able to retain its traditional world 
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superiority in the manufacture of com- 
mercial aircraft. 

Fifth. Profitability for the airlines 
would be high. Lockheed estimates the 
following after-tax rates of return on 
investment for selected years: 


Percent 
C6 83 
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This compares with current profit 
rates of 10.25 percent for the four larg- 
est U.S. airlines and 11.125 percent for 
the next eight. 

Extreme profit rates for the first few 
years of operation are attributable to the 
fact that the SST traffic demand would 
greatly exceed the supply of SST’s avail- 
able at normal production schedules. 
Thus, the planes would be flying at full 
passenger capacity for several years un- 
til production caught up with demand. 

These estimates certainly make our 
SST look like a very attractive program. 
However, we must be cautioned that 
these are merely estimates made on a 
completely revolutionary aircraft which 
has yet to be flown and which will be 
operated in an uncertain market 8 to 24 
years in the future. Thus, while esti- 
mates are helpful, I would suggest we 
pay even closer attention to the impor- 
tant variables: j; 

First. Probably the most significant 
variable is the annual projected growth 
rate of air traffic. Most recent Lock- 
heed estimates predict a market for 500 
SST’s through 1999. Boeing, which is 
counting on nearly identical operating 
costs, figures the potential market at 
900 to 1,250 planes. These immense dis- 
parities can be accounted for primarily 
by the fact that Boeing considered 9.75 
percent to be a reasonable figure for the 
cumulative annual growth in air traffic 
while Lockheed considered slightly over 
6 percent to be reasonable. The lower 
limit on annual air traffic growth is put 
at 4 percent. Lockheed, after selecting 
1980 as an example, estimates that its 
expected market for SST’s would be cut 
in half at this lower growth rate. Thus, 
it is conceivable that a slow 4-percent 
annual growth in air traffic would re- 
sult in the sale of only about 250 SST’s 
at which level our SST program would 
not be economically justifiable. On the 
other hand, growth rates as high as 25 
percent per year for a time are still with- 
in the range of reasonable possibility, 
and this could make our SST a tremen- 
dous success. 

Second. The fare differential between 
the SST and the future Boeing 747 will 
be another variable. What is the rela- 
tionship between the markets for these 
two planes? Lockheed bases its SST 
market estimate on a 20-percent fare 
differential between the SST and the 
747. And Lockheed claims that if, as is 
conceivable, the differential turns out to 
be as much as 30 percent, the SST mar- 
ket potential of 109 planes for 1980 would 
only be reduced to 107. Is the differen- 
tial between the prospective markets for 
the two planes really this small? 

Third. Operating expense is also cru- 
cial. If operating costs increased 40 
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percent above the expected level, which 
Lockheed considers the upper limit on 
costs, it is estimated that the SST mar- 
ket would drop 23 percent. If the pro- 
duction costs of the plane should in- 
crease 40 percent, which is not out of 
the question, Lockheed predicts a 30- 
percent drop in the market. 

Fourth. The sonic boom question is 
another uncertainty. Tests in Oklahoma 
City indicated a significant degree of ad- 
verse public reaction to the sonic boom. 
If the intensity of the boom cannot be re- 
duced below the currently estimated 1.5 
to 2 pounds per square feet of overpres- 
sure, there is a good possibility that over- 
land flights at supersonic speeds would be 
banned. In such an event, Boeing esti- 
mated that its market projections would 
have to be cut 45 percent if flights were 
restricted to overseas routes, 30 percent if 
its planes flew over land at subsonic 
speeds and over water at supersonic 
speeds, and 15 percent if a system of 
overland supersonic zones were used. 

th. Passenger confidence in the 
safety and health features of SST travel 
will be a vital factor in its commercial 
success. As yet we know precious little 
about the physiological effects on the av- 
erage traveler of a mach 2.8 flight at 70,- 
000 feet through as many as 10 time 
zones in a matter of 3 or 4 hours. 
We do know that the temporary effects 
of a subsonic flight of 5,000 miles across 
eight or nine time zones are disabling to 
a substantial degree. 

I mention these variables not out of a 
spirit of pessimism, but rather to assess 
realistically the degree of sensitivity of 
market forecasts to variations in the cost 
and performance parameters. Indeed, 
the weight of the most reliable evidence 
released to the public indicates a success- 
ful future for the SST. 

One point, however, bothers me con- 
siderably. The Johnson administration 
appears to be shrouding some crucial 
aspects of the program with a needless 
veil of secrecy which adds up to neither 
good business nor good government. The 
current business relationship is appar- 
ently supposed to be set up something 
like this: 

Congress is purchasing from the air- 
craft manufacturers a development pro- 
gram which it considers to be in the pub- 
lic interest. The taxpayers are footing 
90 percent of the bill, The purchasing 
agent is the Johnson administration op- 
erating through the FAA. The difficulty 
lies in the fact that Congress has re- 
ceived pitifully little information con- 
cerning the economic feasibility of the 
program from the FAA or the White 
House. Instead, we have had to rely on 
the sellers’ claims. The administration 
has conducted two economic studies of 
the SST. The first was rumored to be a 
highly optimistic study done last year 
under the direction of the Commerce De- 
partment. This was followed by a De- 
partment of Defense study which used 
essentially the same data, but presented 
it in a different form. This study appar- 
ently cast some doubts on the feasibility 
of the program. Neither study has been 
made available to Congress though the 
administration did see fit to show them 
to the aircraft manufacturers. I doubt 
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that any corporation in the world would 
spend over $3 billion, which we will spend 
developing the SST, without having its 
own estimates of cost, markets, and profit 
ratios, or at least an independent 
evaluation of the relationships between 
the crucial economic variables. 

From the standpoint of good govern- 
ment, the administration’s conduct vio- 
lates the standards of free access to 
information which are established demo- 
cratic principles and which have been 
agreed to by the administration itself. 
Though the Freedom of Information Act 
is not yet in effect, President Johnson, 
when he signed the bill, exhorted all 
administration officials to abide by the 
spirit and intent of the act. Consider- 
ing this, the magnitude of the SST pro- 
gram, and the fact that neither report 
apparently contains information which 
need be kept secret, it is clearly the 
administration's responsibility to provide 
Congress with an opportunity to expand 
its understanding of this vast program, 
which Congress has rather carelessly 
rubberstamped in the past. 

Another aspect of our SST program 
that disturbs me is the lack of attention 
which has been given to proposals for 
financing the SST through the use of 
private capital. H.R. 13266, introduced 
on March 3, 1966, by the gentleman from 
Ohio, Congressman Bow, deserves a com- 
plete hearing as soon as possible. This 
legislation proposes a workable plan as 
follows: 

First. The Bow plan would provide an 
opportunity for the individual citizen 
to participate, through the purchase of 
bonds, in the development of a commer- 
cial venture which could be of great im- 
portance to the prestige and welfare of 
the United States. 

Second. The plan would give the small 
investor a chance to purchase stock of 
sizable growth and earnings potential in 
the SST Production Corporation. As it 
stands now, an individual could invest in 
the company or companies eventually se- 
lected to produce the SST, but the gains 
or losses from the new venture would be 
diluted among the company's other 
operations. 

Third. The plan would increase the ef- 
fectiveness of the program’s manage- 
ment. During the development phase, a 
proposed SST authority would function 
independently of the FAA and other Goy- 
ernment agencies. This would imple- 
ment the management principle recom- 
mended by Special Adviser Eugene Black 
in a report requested by the President 
in 1963. Provisions are included so that 
management continuity would not be in- 
terrupted. During production, the SST 
Corporation would be controlled by the 
prime contractor, thus assuring the 
capable management for the life of the 
company. 

Fourth. A sizable amount of invest- 
ment funds could be withdrawn from an 
overheated economy. Congress has now 
appropriated $531 million for the SST 
program. Sale of bonds under the Bow 
proposal could return this money to the 
Federal Treasury within a short time. 
Future expenditures would not affect the 
budget unless the program should col- 
lapse. 
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The current procedures of the White 
House and the FAA set a dangerous prec- 
edent by using taxpayers’ money to fi- 
nance the development of commercial 
products. There is no reason that a na- 
tion such as ours, indebted to its reli- 
ance on private enterprise, should allow 
commercial ventures to compete with 
pressing domestic and military spending 
needs for a place in the Government 
budget. In the interests of being as fair 
as possible to both the manufacturers 
and the public, I believe hearings should 
be conducted on this matter as soon as 
possible. 


DON’T THROW THE BABY OUT WITH 
THE BATH WATER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. WYATT] is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 19, 1965, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration issued an order terminating 
the clinical testing and investigational 
use of DMSO (Dimethylsulfoxide). On 
December 20, 1965, an editorial in the 
Portland, Oreg., Oregonian commented, 
in part: 

The DMSO ban means little to most Amer- 
icans, since few have had the opportunity to 
try it on their own aches and pains. But it 
is a blow to those who have been using it 
under medical supervision for relief. of pain- 
ful and sometimes incurable ailments. 


I agree wholeheartedly with this state- 
ment because I have personal knowl- 
edge of a number of persons who have 
been treated efficaciously with DMSO. 
Moreover, I am personally acquainted 
with a number of experienced; highly 
qualified physicians who report they have 
found DMSO highly efficacious in the 
treatment of certain arthritic ailments. 

Most certainly the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration must take all necessary 
steps to protect the public against the 
dangers of untried and untested drugs 
and preparations, but by the same token 
when DMSO through its use to date 
shows such great promise for the treat- 
ment of certain ailments it should not 
capriciously be withheld from clinical 
testing and investigational use. To put 
the DMSO situation in proper. perspec- 
tive I submit the following letter from 
Dr. Stanley Jacob, associate professor, 
Department of Surgery, University of 
Oregon Medical School, who is one of 
the outstanding physicians in the United 
States and for whose medical and scien- 
tific ability and knowledge I have the 
highest regard: 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL 

SCHOOL, DEPARTMFNT OF SURGERY, 

Portiand, Oreg., August 23, 1966. 
Congressman WENDELL WYATT, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WYATT: I wanted to 
bring you up to date on the current status 


of the dimethyl sulfoxide problem since you 
have been so willing and so helpful in the 
past. 

I don’t as yet know the date of the meet- 
ing, but there will be a discussion in Secre- 
tary Gardner's office on the entire dimethyl 
sulfoxide question elther late this week or, 
if all of the involved people cannot be as- 


at 
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sembled in time, late September or early 
October. 

In the next few pages, I will try to give 
you a capsule view of the DMSO situation. 
This may well be a problem different from 
what we have faced before and divides it- 
self into scientific, administrative and eco- 
nomic aspects, 


SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS 


Dimethyl sulfoxide was first synthesized 
in 1866, It remained a laboratory curiosity 
for about three-quarters of a century. 
About 1950 a number of papers began to ap- 
pear in the chemical literature showing it 
was a good solvent for many other substances. 
In 1959 a group in Great Britain demon- 
strated that dimethyl sulfoxide would pro- 
tect red blood cells and other tissues against 
freezing damage. 

The real medical usefulness was not shown 
until a collaborative study between scien- 
tists at the University of Oregon Medical 
School and the Crown Zellerbach Corpora- 
tion demonstrated in laboratory models that 
DMSO would not only pass through the skin 
and other tissues, but in this passage would 
allow a number of other substances to move 
along with it. DMSO thus appeared to be a 
doorman for a hotel. The door opened. The 
door closed. DMSO did not seem to damage 
the tissues, such as the skin, through which 
it passed. 

In the laboratory, dimethyl sulfoxide was 
shown to possess analgesic, anti-inflamma- 
tory, and anti-bacterial properties. There 
were other primary pharmacologic activities 
demonstrated on laboratory models. DMSO 
thus became the first substance known 
which rapidly passed through tissues allow- 
ing other chemicals to move with it, and 
which in itself was anti-inflammatory, anal- 
gesic, and anti-bacterial. 

Dimethyl! sulfoxide in this country is de- 
rived from lignin, the cement substance in 
trees. It can, however, be made from a num- 
ber of organic materials and is inexpensively 
produced. Currently, in the United States, 
commercial grade dimethyl sulfoxide costs 
about $.35 per pint. 

The first report on the use of dimethyl 
sulfoxide as a drug was written in 1963 and 
published February 1, 1964. Since that time, 
including the papers from the New York 
Academy of Sciences Symposium, about 300 
reports stimulated by the initial observation 
have appeared in the world’s medical litera- 
ture. These reports are not unanimous in 
the praise of dimethyl sufoxide, but a rough 
guess is that between 80 and 90 per cent 
could be considered as “pro DMSO”. All 
scientific advances, of course, bring forth 
some negative data. Penicillin did, insulin 
did, aspirin still does. Only time can prove 
the real worth or value of any compound, 
and if experiments are curtailed this param- 
eter is eliminated. 

Dimethyl ‘sulfoxide then represented not 
only a new drug, but a new principle of 
therapy. It made it possible for the physi- 
cian, the dentist, the veterinarian, and the 
agriculturalist to use the surface of the skin 
for the treatment of generalized disease. In 
addition, dimethyl sulfoxide has been shown 
to be of value in a number of illnesses for 
which no other treatment is known, such as 
scleroderma (hide-bound disease) in which 
the skin becomes tight and the joints are 
prevented from moving. Microscopic sec- 
tions of the skin of patients with scleroderma 
have been studied before and after treat- 
ment with DMSO. These studies demon- 
strated definite improvement with DMSO 
therapy. 

Several reports have been published show- 
Ing the value of DMSO in the treatment of 
diseases of animals. For instance, DMSO 
combined with conventional treatment is the 
first therapy we have ever had for feline 
panieukopenia, an overwhelming viral infec- 
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tion and almost always fatal to young cats. 
Dr. Charles Dake of Ontario, Oregon, pre- 
sented a paper on this entity at the recent 
New York Academy of Sciences Symposium. 

It has been demonstrated by the US. 
Department of Agriculture and the Florida 
State Department of Agriculture that DMSO 
used topically is an effective carrier for the 
treatment of plant diseases. 

At least two “double-blind’’ type studies 
have. been completed with dimethyl sulfox- 
ide. These were presented at the recent New 
York Academy. of Sciences Symposium and 
both showed efficacy. It is true that many 
studies done with DMSO may not be worth- 
while, and certainly many are not of the 
double-blind variety. On the other hand, 
the characteristic skin and breath odor of 
DMSO make it difficult to apply convention- 
al double-blind techniques. Furthermore, 
there are serious questions about the moral- 
ity of double-blind studies. I am not certain 
that any doctor has the right to allow need- 
less suffering by administering a placebo to 
a group of patients who are obviously ex- 
periencing severe discomfort when he himself 
has reason to believe the therapeutic agent 
is of definite value. 

The full account of the New York Academy 
of Sciences Symposium will be published by 
the Academy in October of this year. This 
meeting represented the first time a com- 
pound has been shown to be effective in agri- 
culture, veterinary medicine, dentistry, and 
every major specialty of medicine from psy- 
chiatry through dermatology. It is also the 
first time the New York Academy of Sciences 
has allotted three and one half days with 79 
reports to discussion of a single drug and, in 
addition, was willing to support the meeting 
from its own funds. 

An important question about any drug is 
toxicity. There is no such thing as a non- 
toxic drug. DMSO has its side effects. I 
recently completed a review article on the 
current status of toxicology with DMSO and 
will be forwarding it to you. The major clin- 
ical side effect of dimethyl sulfoxide is the 
possibility that an occasional patient may be 
allergic. 

At this point I would say that there is 
more animal data on toxicology completed on 
DMSO than exists for any other experimental 
drug or has ever existed for any other ex- 
perimental drug. Clinical studies have been 
carried out on a greater number of docu- 
mented cases than has ever before been car- 
ried out for any experimental drug. Dr. 
Arthur Scherbel at the Cleveland Clinic, who 
has had experience with dimethyl sulfoxide 
for two. years, stated at the New York Acad- 
emy of Sciences that this is the “safest, ef- 
fective drug we have ever had in medicine”. 

On November 11, 1965, the Food and Drug 
Administration halted research on DMSO. 
The exact reasons will probably never be 
known, but the position of the Food and 
Drug Administration is admittedly a difi- 
cult one. 

In rabbits, swine, and dogs, dimethyl 
sulfoxide was shown to produce poorly un- 
derstood changes in the lens of the eye. 
These changes are not cataracts. They do 
not cause blindness. Whether or not they 
are reversible probably depends on the length 
of time they are present before the medica- 
tion is stopped. It should be pointed out 
that there was then and is now no evidence 
that DMSO administered by the topical route 
and in the dosage given clinically causes 
alterations in the eyes of any animals. The 
average human dose for topical administra- 
tion is between 0.1 and 0.2 gm/Kg body 
weight per day—about 2-4 teaspoonfuls. In 
the only study in which the human dose 
was administered to a sensitive animal, (the 
rabbit) Dr. Don Wood instilled the human 
dose directly into the rabbit eye for 6 months, 
No changes occurred. 

In Science, July 1, 1966, Dr. Lionel Rubin, 
who) first demonstrated the eye findings in 
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dogs, mentions that monkeys treated for 100 
days at 5 gm/ Kg daily are negative. A study 
now approximately 6 months old at the 
Mason Clinic in Worcester, Mass., shows that 
monkeys can be given 11 gm/Kg topically 
per day without evidence of lens toxicity. 
This is between 50 and 100 times the human 
dose administered by the topical route, No 
substance including water has an unlimited 
margin of safety. The major questions here 
are, how toxic is it, how does one weigh 
possible toxicity against potential benefit, 
and has our Food and Drug Administration 
applied the same yardsticks to DMSO as 
they are applying to other agents. 

Patients at the Cleveland Clinic have now 
received serial ophthalmological examina- 
tions after as long as two years of treatment. 
The same lens alteration which occurs in 
several species of laboratory animals has not 
occurred in these patients. A group of 40 
young volunteers at the Free University of 
West Berlin has now been treated for five 
months with ophthalmological examinations 
before, during, and after treatment. These 
individuals are showing no toxic effects. 

In conclusion then, as far as eye changes 
are concerned, it is true they do occur in 
some animals. There is no evidence that 
alterations occur in animals when the same 
dosage is given by the topical route as is ad- 
ministered to man. This change does not 
occur when DMSO is administered topically 
to the monkey for six months (50 to 100 times 
the human dose). This change has not 
occurred in patients after 2 years of treat- 
ment. 

Are there any other toxicologic questions 
concerning DMSO? The point about possi- 
ble damage to unborn individuals has not 
been answered with DMSO any more than it 
has been answered with other drugs we are 
using. In some species DMSO has been 
shown to cause changes. In other species no 
alterations have occurred until lethal doses 
are attained. My own feeling is that no 
drug should be given to a woman known to 
be pregnant unless it is life saving. In my 
estimate, there is no stronger evidence DMSO 
causes damage to fetuses than exists for 
other durgs if they were similarly evaluated. 

There is more evidence on both safety and 
efficacy of DMSO than we have had for any 
other experimental drug. DMSO is so pre- 
dictable that if a test was indicated and we 
could find 100 patients, with say acute bur- 
sitis, divide then into four groups and use 
DMSO in one group and the three other most 
frequently employed modalities of therapy 
for the remainder of the patients with a blue 
ribbon scientific panel sitting in judgment, 
there would be no doubt that DMSO would 
prove to be the most effective treatment with 
the least number of serious side effects. 
There is probably enough data to release 
DMSO today as a prescription item in the 
United States with the exception that it 
should not be administered to women known 
to be pregnant. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ASPECTS 


One should put himself in the position of 
the Food and Drug Administration. They 
were understandably worried about the un- 
authorized use of DMSO. Had this been a 
toxic drug, a catastrophic situation could 
have arisen. There were abuses and a num- 
ber of technical violations. of the Food and 
Drug Administration laws. “The Oregoni- 
an“, in a recent editorial, summed this up 
well when it said that the solution of the 
Food and Drug Administration was to 
throw out the baby with the bath water”. 

In present society with modern communi- 
cations, the discovery of an important 
receives wide lay publication. ery. valu- 
able drug of recent times has been publicized 
almost simultaneously with the initial sci- 
entific publication. The fact that a drug 
receives lay publicity should not penalize the 
development of this drug and yet by its own 
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admission, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has acted because of publicity to slow 
up the development of DMSO. 

As mentioned there were technical viola- 
tions in the testing. These can be attributed 
to a number of factors. 

Doctors who were using DMSO began to see 
benefits they had not seen with other drugs. 
Since all physicians have a number of 
patients with intractable conditions, it was 
natural that the physician investigators 
would try DMSO. Consequently, the num- 
ber of patients treated with DMSO snow- 
balled. When a physician heard a colleague 
was obtaining benefit he was not securing 
with conventional treatment, he soon applied 
to be an investigator. The number of in- 
vestigators increased rapidly. As patients 
began to see beneficial results for the first 
time in years, they too began to treat other 
patients with their own supplies. As a re- 
sult, the number of people receiving DMSO 
reached at least many thousands. Fortu- 
nately, this was not assoclated with serious 
toxicity. 

Once toxicology was reported in animals, 
the Food and Drug Administration did have 
a responsibility. They were naturally ap- 
prehensive about the safety question, At 
the time they stopped the study, there was 
no evidence of serious toxicity to man. 
There is still no evidence. Data on monkeys 
reveals there is a wide margin of safety. 

When our Food and Drug Administration 
halted testing on DMSO, it sent telegrams to 
American Embassies and to the World Health 
Organization stating that DMSO was a toxic 
compound. This represented a great risk on 
the part of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. If they were correct, this action would 
enhance their prestige even as thalidomide 
enhanced their prestige. If they were wrong 
this would damage their prestige both at 
home and abroad. A serious question can 
now be raised as to whether the Food and 
Drug Administration can allow DMSO to be 
released and treat it with fairness and the 
highest scientific ethic without fear of losing 
face. 

How good is DMSO? Only time will an- 
swer that. Pat McGrady, the Science Editor 
of the American Cancer Society, says it is 
more important than any anti-cancer drug 
for the treatment of cancer since it carries 
anti-cancer drugs with it through tissues. If 
this is indeed true and the Food and Drug 
Administration for even one year held up an 
agent which might prove to be beneficial for 
this dread disease, the American people and 
the world will not soon forget, This, as you 
can see, is a difficult problem. I feel our 
Food and Administration unfortunately 
may be attempting to defend a position rath- 
er than attempting to determine truth. 

ECONOMIC ASPECTS 

The drug houses have not reapplied to re- 
institute studies. This is because tt is eco- 
nomically unsound for them to proceed. The 
Commissioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration has been quoted as saying that 
nothing done in the past counts. In essence, 
the drug companies have to start all over 
again on DMSO. To begin again on what is 
known to be the most thoroughly evaluated 
experimental drug in history is looked upon 
by most people as being ridiculous. It has 
already cost the drug companies literally mil- 
lions of dollars. In point of fact, three Amer- 
ican drug companies, Merck, Syntex, and 
Squibb, submitted new drug applications for 
DMSO in March of 1965, saying that enough 
data had already been accumulated to show 
both safety and efficacy and asking for DMSO 
to be released as a prescription item. At the 
time of the Merck application the eye data 
was included but since the dosage disparity 
was so great, Merck merely made the state- 
Ment that patients on long-term therapy 
should receive frequent eye examinations. 
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The Food and Drug Administration has 
told the world that DMSO is a toxic drug. 
The lawyers are telling drug companies they 
have to tread carefully for if anything hap- 
pens the companies would be faced with 
serious malpractice suits. 

No one company holds patents on DMSO. 
These patents are held by the Crown Zeller- 
bach Corporation with royalties to be shared 
jointly between Crown Zellerbach and the 
University of Oregon Medical School; conse- 
quently, there is less of an economic advan- 
tage for a single drug company to pursue it 
than to pursue drugs on which they are the 
sole owner. Admittedly, DMSO is an inex- 
pensive compound to produce. 

The last point in the economic aspect sec- 
tion is the balance of trade. Since American 
companies cannot ship medical grade DMSO 
outside the country and since DMSO will be 
approved as a prescription item shortly in 
parts of Europe, it is now being manufac- 
tured for medicinal purposes outside of this 
country. This has hurt our balance of trade 
and has particularly hurt the Pacific North- 
west. 

This may well be one of the most difficult 
problems in drug evaluation ever faced by 
our Food and Drug Administration. I fear 
the Food and Drug Administration may not 
have treated DMSO fairly in the past and 
may be unable to treat it fairly in the future 
since they have allowed themselves to take a 
rigid position. If penicillin, insulin or corti- 
sone had been presented in the present cli. 
mate, all three would have probably been 
banned even as DMSO. As things now stand, 
the real losers are the people of the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Srantey W. Jacos, M.D., 
Associate Professor, Department of 
Surgery. 


SELF-SUPPORTING FEDERAL RE- 
INSURANCE PROGRAM TO PRO- 
TECT THE RIGHTS OF EMPLOY- 
EES UNDER PENSION PLANS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Kuprrerman], 
is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced a bill to establish 
a Federal system of reinsurance for pri- 
vate pension plans, 

My basic concern in sponsoring this 
legislation, Mr. Speaker, is the security 
of the worker who has earned the right 
to rely upon the long-range value of a 
private pension system and who stands 
to lose that security if the plan is termi- 
nated for any reason, such as bank- 
ruptey, merger, or closing of a section 
of a business. 

Employers at the present time do not 
generally assume any liability beyond 
their contributions to the plan. If the 
plan is terminated, as for example hap- 
pened when Studebaker’s South Bend, 
Ind., plant was forced to close down in 
1963, thousands of workers, many of 
whom have been with a company for 
many years, may lose part or all of their 
pensions where the employer had no 


further obligation to contribute to the, 


fund. 
My bill would authorize the Secretary 


of the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, under which the system of 


reinsurance would be administered, to. 
borrow moneys from the Treasury for 


the establishment of a reinsurance fund. 


This money would be repaid by premiums; 


which would be forthcoming from the 
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plans which have met Internal Revenue 
Code tax incentive requirements and 
which have been approved by the Secre- 


ry. 

My bill would create a seven-member 
Federal Advisory Council for Insurance 
of Employees’ Pension Funds to assist 
the Secretary of HEW and would be ap- 
pointed by the President and confirmed 
by the Senate. 

Under the legislation I have introduced 
today, the reinsurance program would 
operate to provide the worker protection 
much the same as is presently provided 
for his savings protection by insurance 
through the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation and the insurance of the 
mortgagor’s obligation to make future 
payments under the Federal Housing Act. 
Moreover, because of the self-financing 
feature of the bill, it would not necessi- 
tate the spending of any public funds. 

Senator VANCE HARTKE has introduced 
similar legislation in the Senate. Re- 
cently, speaking before the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee which is considering 
Senator HarrKe’s bill, United Auto 
Workers President Walter P. Reuther 
noted: r 

With the tremendous expansion of private 
pension plans in America and their develop- 
ment as a flexible and significant secondary 
source of retirement income, the ‘security 
of the pension promise which they represent 
to millions of wage earners has clearly be- 
come a matter of vital public concern. 


Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
has also recognized the need for Federal 
support of private pension plans. With 
respect to the scope of pension plan cov- 
erage, Mr. Wirtz has stated before the 
Senate Finance Committee that— 

This is a matter of personal financial se- 
curity for millions of individuals. Annual 
benefit payments from their plans now total 
some three billlons—to almost three million 
beneficiaries. By 1980, coverage of these 
plans is expected to increase from the ap- 
proximately 25 million employees now Cov- 
ered to about 42 million over the same pe- 
riod, the present $85 billion held in these 
funds will probably grow to $225 billion, 
These facts make it plain that the nation, as 
a whole, has a major stake in the private 
retirement system. 


Lending Federal support to the pension 
plan system by the administration of a 
revolving reinsurance financing program 
would mean that financial security for 
those workers when they really need it 
most would be a reality, not an illusory 
promise. 

I hope that my colleagues will give this 
measure their enthusiastic attention and 
support. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 17590 
A bill to establish a self-supporting Fed- 
eral reinsurance program to protect em- 
ployees in the enjoyment of certain rights 
under private pension plans 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

SHORT TITLE 

Section 1. This Act may be cited as the 
Federal Reinsurance of Private Pension 
Plans Act“. 

DEFINITIONS 

SEC. 2. As used in this Act 

(a) The term “pension fund” means a 
trust, pension plan, or other program under 
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which an employer undertakes to provide, 
or assist in providing, retirement benefits 
for the exclusive benefit of his employees or 
their beneficiaries, Such term does not in- 
clude any plan or program established by a 
self-employed individual for his own benefit 
or for the benefit of his survivors or estab- 
lished by one or more owner-employees ex- 
clusively for his or their benefit, or for the 
benefit of his or their survivors. 

(b) The term “eligible pension fund” 

means a pension fund which meets the re- 
quirements set forth in section 401 of the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1954 with respect 
to qualified pension plans. 
(e) (1) The term “insured pension fund” 
Means an eligible pension fund which has 
been in operation for not less than five years 
and, for each of such years, has met the re- 
quirements set forth in subsection (b) and 
has been insured under the program estab- 
lished under this Act. 

(2) Any addition to, or amendment of, an 
insured pension fund shall, if such addition 
or amendment involves a significant increase 
(as determined by the Secretary) in the un- 
funded liability of such pension fund, be 
regarded as a new and distinct pension fund 
which can become an “insured pension fund” 
only upon compliance with the provisions of 
Paragraph (1) of this subsection. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF INSURANCE PROGRAM 

Sec. 3. There is hereby established in the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare a program to be known as the Federal 
insurance program for private pension plans 
(hereinafter referred to as the program“). 
The program shall be administered by, or 
under the direction and control of, the 
Secretary. 

CONTINGENCIES INSURED AGAINST UNDER 

PROGRAM 

Sec. 4. (a) The program shall insure (to 
the extent provided in subsection (b)) bene- 
ficiaries of an insured pension fund against 
loss of benefits to which they are entitled 
under such pension fund arising from— 

(1) failure of the amounts contributed to 
such fund to provide benefits anticipated 
at the time such fund was established, if 
such failure is attributable to cessation of 
one or more of the operations carried on by 
him in one or more facilities of such em- 
ployer; or 

(2) losses realized upon the sale of invest- 
ments of such fund if the sale is required to 
provide benefits payable by such fund. 

(b) The rights of beneficiaries of an in- 
sured pension fund shall only be insured 
under the program to the extent that such 
rights do not exceed— 

(1) in the case of a right to a monthly re- 
tirement or disability benefit for the em- 
ployee himself, the lesser of 50 per centum 
of his average monthly wage in the five-year 
period for which his earnings were the 
greatest, or $500 per month; 

(2) im the case of a right on the part of 

one or more dependents, or members of the 
family, of the employee, or in the case of a 
right to a lump-sum survivor benefit on ac- 
count of the death of an employee, an 
amount found by the Secretary to be reason- 
ably related to the amount determined under 
subparagraph (1). 
In the case ot a periodic benefit which is paid 
on other than a monthly basis, the monthly 
equivalent of such benefit shall be regarded 
as the amount of the monthly benefit for 
purposes of clauses (1) and (2) of the pre- 
ceding sentence. 

(c) If an eligible penston fund has not 
been insured under the program for each of 
at least the five years preceding the time 
when, there occurs the contingency insured 
against, the rights of beneficiaries shall not 
be insured and in lieu thereof the contribu- 
tions made on behalf of such pension fund 
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during such period shall be returned to the 
pension fund. 


PREMIUM FOR PARTICIPATION ` IN PROGRAM 


Src. 5. (a) Each eligible pension fund may, 
upon application therefor, obtain insurance 
under the program upon payment of such an- 
nual premium as may be established by the 
Secretary. The Secretary shall establish sep- 
arate premium rates for insurance against 
each of the contingencies described in section 
4(a) (1) and section 4(a) (2). In establishing 
such premium rates for insurance against the 
contingency described in section 4(a) (2), the 
Secretary shall provide that the rate shall 
vary, to whatever extent is appropriate, for 
different classes of investments. Premium 
rates established under this section shall be 
uniform for all pension funds insured by 
the program and shall be applied to the 
amount of the unfunded obligations and 
assets or class of assets, respectively, of each 
insured pension fund. The premium rates 
may be changed from year to year by the 
Secretary, when the Secretary determines 
changes to be necessary or desirable to give 
effect to the purposes of this Act; but in no 
event shall the premium rate established for 
the contingency described in section 4(a)(1) 
exceed 1 per centum for each dollar of un- 
funded obligations, nor shall the aggregate 
premium payable by any insured pension 
fund for the contingency described in sec- 
tion 4(a)(2) exceed one-quarter of 1 per 
centum of the assets of such fund. 

(b) The Secretary, in determining premium 
rates, and in establishing formulas for deter- 
mining unfunded obligations and assets of 
pension funds, shall consult with, and be 
guided by the advice of, the Advisory Coun- 
cil (established by section 8). 

(c) If the Secretary (after consulting with 
the Advisory Council) determines that, be- 
cause of the limitation on rate of premium 
established under subsection (a) or for other 
reasons, it is not feasible to insure against 
loss of rights of all beneficiaries of insured 
pension funds, then the Secretary shall in- 
sure the rights of beneficiaries in accordance 
with the following order of priorities— 

First; individuals who, at the time when 
there occurs the contingency insured against, 
are receiving benefits under the pension fund, 
and individuals who have attained normal 
retirement age or if no normal retirement 
age is fixed have reached the age when an 
unreduced old-age benefit is payable under 
title IL of the Social Security Act, as amended, 
and who are eligible, upon retirement, for 
retirement benefits under the pension fund; 

Second: individuals who, at such time, 
have attained the age for early retirement 
and who are entitled, upon early retirement, 
to early retirement benefits under the pen- 
sion fund; or, if the pension fund plan does 
not provide for early retirement, individuals 
who, at such time, have attained age sixty 
and who, under such pension fund, are eli- 
gible for benefits upon retirement; 

Third: individuals who, at such time, Have 
attained age forty-five; 

Fourth: individuals who, at such time, 
have attained age forty; and 

Fifth: in addition to individuals described 
in the above priorities, such other individ- 
uals as the Secretary, after consulting with 
the Advisory Council, shall prescribe. 

(d) Participation in the program by a pen- 
sion fund shall be terminated by the Secre- 
tary upon failure, after such reasonable pe- 
riod as the Secretary shall prescribe, of such 
pension fund to make payment of premiums 
due for participation in the program. Par- 
ticipation by any pension fund in the pro- 
gram may be terminated by such fund at any 
time by giving not less than sixty days’ no- 
tice of termination to the Secretary. 


REVOLVING FUND 


Sec. 6. (a) In carrying out his duties un- 
der this Act, the Secretary shall establish 
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a revolving fund into which all amounts paid 
into the program as premiums shall be de- 
posited and from which all Habilities in- 
curred under the program shall be paid, 

(b) The Secretary is authorized to borrow 
from the Treasury such amounts as may be 
necessary, for deposit into the revolving fund, 
to meet the liabilities of the program. Mon- 
eys borrowed from the Treasury shall bear a 
rate of interest determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be equal to the average 
rate on outstanding marketable obligations 
of the United States as of the period such 
moneys are borrowed. Such moneys shall be 
repaid by the Secretary from premiums paid 
into the revolving fund. 

(e) Moneys in the revolving fund not re- 
quired for current operations shall be in- 
vested in obligations of, or guaranteed as 
to principal and interest by, the United 
States. 


AMENDMENT TO INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Sec. 7. (a) Section 401(a) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (relating to definition 
of qualified pension and other similar plans) 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

“(11) Notwithstanding the preceding pro- 
visions of this subsection, no pension fund 
which, for any taxable year is insurable 
under the Federal Reinsurance of Private 
Pension Plans Act, shall be a qualifled pen- 
sion plan under this section if such fund 
is not insured for such year under the pro- 
gram established under such Act.” 

(b) Section 404(a) (2) of such Code (relat- 
ing to deductibility of contributions to em- 
ployees’ annuities) is amended by striking 
out “section 401(a) (9) and (10)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 401(a) (9), 
(10), and (11). 

(e) The amendments made by this section 
shall be effective with respect to taxable 
years which begin not less than six months 
after the date of enactment of this Act, 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 8, (a) There is hereby created a Fed- 
eral Advisory Council for Insurance of Em- 
ployees’ Pension Funds (hereinafter referred 
to as the Advisory Council”), which shall 
consist of seven members, to be appointed by 
the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The President shall 
select, for appointment to the Council, in- 
dividuals who are, by reason of training or 
experience, or both, familiar with and com- 
petent to deal with, problems involving em- 
ployees’ pension funds and problems relating 
to the insurance of such funds. Members of 
the Council shall be appointed for a term 
of two. years. 

(b) Members shall be compensated at the 
rate of $100 per day for each day they are 
engaged in the duties of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and shall be entitled to reimbursement 
for traveling expenses incurred in attend- 
ance at meetings of the Council. The Ad- 
visory Council shall meet at Washington, 
District of Columbia, upon call of the Secre- 
tary who shall serve as Chairman of the 
Council. Meetings shall be called by such 
Chairman not less often than twice each 
year. 

(e) Tt shall be the duty of the Advisory 

Council to consult with and advise the Secre- 

ay with respect to the administration of 
is Act. 


THE PROBLEM OF CRIPPLING 
STRIKES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Marmas], is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, Labor Day, we paid tribute to the 
working men and women of this Nation, 
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and reviewed our free labor movement’s 
great contributions to our national 
strength, progress, and prosperity. It is 
appropriate this week for us to review, 
too, the greatest challenge to that 
strength and to the labor movement it- 
self. This challenge is the paralyzing 
strike. 

The problem of crippling strikes was 
forced to our attention most recently by 
the 43-day-long airlines strike, which 
finally ended on August 19. This strike, 
the longest and most expensive in that 
industry’s history, cost the five airlines 
involved at least $340 million in revenues. 
It cost the 70,000 idled workers nearly 
$70 million in income. Its cost to the 
public—in delay, inconvenience, and 
business lost—was tremendous. 

Yet I fear that the end of the strike 
also ended—until the next time—serious 
discussion of ways to avoid these paraly- 
sis strikes, or at least to lessen their eco- 
nomie impact. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle of collective 
bargaining between parties to a labor- 
management dispute is one of the great- 
est strengths of our free enterprise sys- 
tem. Many have long recognized, how- 
ever, that if collective bargaining is to 
be maintained, the system must be 
tempered through reform. 

I have quoted many times the 1960 
Labor Day statements of Gov. Nelson 
Rockefeller of New York and the Honor- 
able Arthur Goldberg, then general 
counsel of the AFL-CIO, coincidentally 
but significantly making the identical 
point that even this Nation can no 
longer afford paralyzing strikes. 

I have quoted the promise of the Pres- 
ident, in his state of the Union message 
to Congress this January, to ask Congress 
to consider measures to “enable us to 
deal effectively with strikes that may 
cause irreparable damage to the national 
interest.” 

Now our economic progress has been 
slowed again by a serious strike. Yet the 
airlines strike has brought no general 
recommendations from the President, 
and no agreement within Congress on 
overall reforms. 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot afford further 
procrastination. In the coming months, 
many additional labor contracts will ex- 
pire. The number of these negotiations, 
the importance of the industries in- 
volved, and the real threat of inflation 
make an end to long inertia now 
imperative. 

THE PRESENT SITUATION 


At present, our shelf of remedies for 
paralysis strikes includes only two gen- 
eral medicines, prescribed under existing 
law, plus a collection of nostrums de- 
vised to supplement the law. Our statu- 
tory remedies, of course, are the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the Railway Labor Act, 
both of which provide for “cooling off” 
periods during which negotiations, in 
theory, should progress before the advent 
of a strike. 

Where these procedures have failed to 
bring agreement, especially in disputes 
involving sectors of our transportation 
system, additional means have been de- 
vised, Executive branch intervention, 
while not a new phenomenon, has grown 
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so frequent that it is no longer regarded 
as unusual. The conferences at the 
Labor Department, the White House ses- 
sions, the progress reports by public serv- 
ants, and the Presidential announcement 
of accords have become stock scenes in 
the drama of major labor-management 
disputes. In some cases, these exercises 
have been substituted for the procedures 
set by law; in other cases, they have sup- 
plemented legal processes or, as in the 
airlines strike, have followed the exhaus- 
tion of legal steps. 

Congressional intervention, beyond 
calls for quick settlements, has been in- 
frequent but still has ominous implica- 
tions. Only once in this decade, in 1963 
when the railroad management and 
unions were deadlocked over work rules, 
has the Congress actually enacted legis- 
lation prescribing compulsory arbitration 
of a labor-management dispute. Yet 
congressional action on Senate Joint 
Resolution 186 during the airlines strike 
shows that the Congress, while still un- 
able to agree on the best means of inter- 
vention, is becoming more and more will- 
ing to impose some kind of settlement 
where no other weapons work. 

THE DANGER OF IMPROVISATION 


Mr. Speaker, in my judgment the 
emergence of these ad hoc executive and 
legislative responses to paralyzing strikes 
has dangerous implications for our 
economy, for our form of government, 
and for the collective bargaining sys- 
tem. 

First, every such intervention, from a 
Presidential exhortation to congressional 
action, is an interference, to some de- 
gree, with our traditional system of free 
bargaining between private parties to a 
dispute and to free enterprise itself. The 
ultimate step, strikebreaking, is a blow 
to the heart of that system; as Senator 
Robert A. Taft observed: 

Strikes cannot be prohibited without in- 
terfering with the basic freedom essential 
to our form of government. 


Yet nothing less than strikebreaking 
was the clear intent of Senate Joint Res- 
olution 186. 

While consistently defending the right 
of Americans to work, or to refrain from 
work, Senator Taft recognized that ex- 
traordinary steps could be justified in 
extraordinary circumstances. As he 
declared in 1946, during the vital rail- 
road strike: 

While I am opposed to making strikes un- 
lawful by permanent law, in the case of 
public utilities and possibly of coal, where a 
great national emergency is created by a 
national strike, I believe we are justified in 
adopting some form of emergency legislation. 
I believe it should be limited to the emer- 
gency. 


Thus the Taft-Hartley Act provides 
for special factfinding procedures, and 
for the 80-day cooling off“ period, in 
cases where the President finds that a 
strike would threaten to “imperil the 
national health or safety.” Similarly, 
the Railway Labor Act may be applied 
where a threatening strike may inter- 
rupt interstate commerce to a degree 
such as to deprive any section of the 
ri of essential transportation serv- 

e.“ 
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These two measures, which do restrict 
the collective bargaining process by 
prohibiting strikes for a defined period 
of time, have been invoked in many 
important labor-management disputes. 
But it is vital to remember that in only 
one recent case, the railroad work-rules 
dispute, did both Congress and the 
President determine that the public in- 
terest required action beyond the bound- 
aries of general law, after the statutory 
processes had been exhausted. In the 
case of the airlines strike, agreement on 
additional steps was not nearly so com- 
plete, for the administration persistently 
refused to label the strike a “national 
emergency,” nor could the Congress 
reach accord on the degree to which in- 
terstate commerce had actually been 
stopped. 

Mr. Speaker, even in cases such as the 
railroad dispute of 1963, “strikebreak- 
ing”—or the long-term prohibition of a 
strike—clearly imposes an arbitrary 
limitation on the freedom of one class of 
employees. However justified, this lim- 
itation is essentially inequitable. In the 
case of the airlines strike, I feel that 
such a drastic step would have been 
highly regrettable, because—as I have 
indicated—there was simply no general 
acceptance of the strike as a real na- 
tional emergency. House passage of 
Senate Joint Resolution 186 would have 
been an overreaction of the most arbi- 
trary, unfair and unfortunate type. 
House forbearance, which permitted the 
parties to the dispute to reach an accord 
through negotiations, was clearly a re- 
assertion of our basic faith in the col- 
lective bargaining system. 

In addition to the impact of govern- 
mental intervention on our system of free 
bargaining, I am concerned about the 
effect of such actions on the Government 
itself. The task of Congress and the 
President should be to shape the general 
framework for the resolution of labor- 
management disputes. Neither the 
legislative nor the executive branch has 
the responsibility, or should feel an obli- 
gation, to intervene in every specific 
dispute. Such activism can distract our 
highest public officials from their other 
tasks, can divert them from the adminis- 
tration and review of general labor 
laws, and can become a serious drain on 
the human energies within our Govern- 
ment. 

Third, it has become increasingly clear 
that ad hoc Federal intervention can ac- 
tually delay, rather than accelerate, the 
resolution of specific labor-management 
disputes. Executive intercession can 
break the normal flow of bargaining, and 
interrupt the continuity of negotiations. 
The threat of Presidential or congres- 
sional decisions, however remote, can dis- 
courage conciliation and compromise, 
and encourage intractibility on both 
sides. Thus impatience with the proc- 
esses of collective bargaining may easily 
make governmental action more fre- 
quently required. 

Finally, it is obvious that a series of 
specific actions and pronouncements has 
served as a substitute for comprehensive 
reforms. This year alone, the President 
has exerted his influence in the railroad 
and airlines disputes, while still failing 
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to submit general recommendations to 
Congress. The congressional leadership, 
while awaiting the President’s sugges- 
tions, has displayed a conspicuous re- 
luctance to initiate action, or even hold 
hearings on the proposals which Mem- 
bers of Congress have introduced. 
THE NEED FOR GENERAL REVIEW 


Among the recommendations which 
have been offered for dealing with para- 
lyzing strikes are several rather extreme 
proposals. They include Government 
seizure and operation of struck facili- 
ties; compulsory arbitration of disputed 
matters by a federally appointed court or 
board; referral of the dispute to a fact- 
finding board for recommendation of a 
final settlement; and indefinite continu- 
ation of injunctions against strikes or 
lockouts. 

Before a rational, informed assessment 
of these suggestions can be made, a num- 
ber of basic questions should be analyzed. 
Among these questions are: the actual 
economic impact of work stoppages in 
various vital industries; the problems 
caused by industrywide bargaining; and 
the relation of wage agreements to our 
general economic situation. This last, 
especially, has acquired special impor- 
tance in our present inflationary eco- 
nomic atmosphere. 

The thoughtful, thorough investiga- 
tion of these questions can only be ac- 
complished by the Nation’s most inform- 
ed individuals. Accordingly, since 1961 
I have advocated that a select, blue-rib- 
bon panel of inquiry, including repre- 
sentatives of labor, management, and the 
public, be appointed to survey the en- 
tire field and make recommendations to 
the President and Congress. I am con- 
vinced that such a panel could conduct 
the objective, impartial review required, 
and could build the framework of fact 
within which the Congress could legis- 
late comprehensive reforms wisely and 
prudently. 

But the Department of Labor has 
stubbornly rejected this suggestion for 
5 years. While the Nation endured the 
economic consequences of a succession 
of serious strikes, Labor Secretaries 
Goldberg and Wirtz have remained 
steadfast in their judgment that the 
Congress need not act, and that a full 
reassessment was not necessary or de- 
sirable. 

When I renewed my recommendation 
earlier this year, Secretary Wirtz did 
reply that the collective bargaining sys- 
tem was being adequately studied by the 
President’s Advisory Committee on La- 
bor-Management Policy, a council es- 
tablished in 1962 by President Kennedy 
to give advice and counsel to the Presi- 
dent on basic labor-management prob- 
lems. 

Upon further investigation, however, I 
discovered that, although the Advisory 
Committee’s charter—Executive Order 
10198—lists collective bargaining as first 
among its concerns, the committee has 
not. issued a report on the subject since 
1962. Further, press reports stated— 
and Secretary Wirtz admitted—that the 
group had been in limbo for at least 18 
months before its revival in May. In 
the meetings which were held early in 
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May and again last month, the panel 
focused almost entirely on questions of 
inflation and the wage-price guidelines. 
No reports on collective bargaining have 
been offered this year, and Secretary 
Wirtz has advised me that no such re- 
ports are planned. 

Nor has the Labor Department itself 
shown much initiative in seeking or pro- 
posing comprehensive labor law reforms. 
The changes suggested by the Advisory 
Committee in 1962 were relatively minor, 
yet the Labor Department failed to pur- 
sue these recommendations for 4 years. 
Early this year, according to published 
reports, a draft bill based on the Com- 
mittee's 4-year-old report was circulated 
among labor leaders at the AFL-CIO 
convention in Bal Harbor, but after ad- 
verse reaction developed, the proposals 
were quietly shelved. 

LEADERSHIP NECESSARY—NOW 


Mr. Speaker, if the Department of La- 
bor is not going to take any constructive 
action in regard to labor law reforms, 
other routes must be found to meet the 
demonstrated need for a full review and 
recommendations for changes in our 
laws. Accordingly, Iam pleased that the 
Christian Science Monitor on August 1 
suggested: 

Would it not be worthwhile for the White 
House to appoint a national committee of 
scholars on labor questions to come up with 
recommendations? 


As our distinguished colleague from 
New York [Mr. Rosson] pointed out in 
the Recorp of August 9, the Nation en- 
joys many outstanding schools of indus- 
trial and labor-management relations 
from whose faculties such a nonpartisan 
panel of experts could be drawn. 

The obvious flaw, of course, is that 
such a committee should be appointed 
by the same Chief Executive who has to 
date been unable, or unwilling, to prod 
his own Labor Department into action. 
While I would welcome the appointment 
of a special commission by the Presi- 
dent, my own experience, too, suggests 
that reliance solely on executive branch 
action will produce more frustration 
than results. 

Given this gap in leadership, it seems 
best for the Congress to assert its own 
interest in reforms. As I have noted, the 
congressional leadership so far has been 
unwilling to proceed without a clear ex- 
pression of the President’s position. 
Thus I find especially encouraging the 
action of the Senate in passing—twice 
within the past 4 weeks—provisions re- 
quiring the Secretary of Labor to sub- 
mit to Congress, by January 15, 1967, his 
recommendations for revision of the 
emergency strike provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and the Railway Labor Act. 
This mandate, initially approved as sec- 
tion 8 of Senate Joint Resolution 186, was 
accepted again by the Senate, by voice 
vote, as the Javits amendment to the 
minimum wage bill, H.R. 13712. Un- 
fortunately, because Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 186 never reached the House floor, 
and because the Javits amendment was 
dropped in conference as not germane to 
H.R. 13712, the House has not yet had 
an opportunity to register its support 
of this directive to the Secretary of 
Labor. 
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Mr. Speaker, it. may well be too late for 
any new legislation to go through the 
congressional mill this year. But it is not 
too late for the President to submit his 
long-awaited proposals, so the American 
people can examine his approach to the 
critical problem of paralysis strikes, and 
so the Congress can be prepared to act 
in January of next year. Nor ic it too 
late for the Secretary of Labor to solicit 
any expert help he needs for a complete 
review of this crucial aspect of labor- 
management relations. 

Finally, it is not too late for all of us 
to give concentrated attention to the rec- 
ommendation, backed by many author- 
ities on economic and social policy, that 
a permanent Social and Economic Coun- 
cil be established to conduct continuing 
and official reviews of economic condi- 
tions and make recommendations to the 
President in anticipation of difficulties 
such as major strikes. Obviously the 
form, membership, and scope of such a 
council should be fixed only after sus- 
tained and thorough discussion. But I 
feel that such discussion should start 
now, for this concept appears to have 
real merit and contains many possibil- 
ities for constructive contributions to our 
national economic stability. It should 
be studied objectively by the Congress 
and by the executive branch. I would 
particularly welcome the considered 
recommendations of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Labor-Management 
Policy on this point, and hope the Secre- 
tary of Labor will encourage the mem- 
bers of the Committee to turn their 
talents and experience to a study of this 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time for action on 
many fronts. We can no longer continue 
to bear the burden of massive strikes. 
Our economy, our system of govern- 
ment, and our free enterprise system will 
only suffer if we continue to drift. 


THE “OTHER WAR” 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Crater] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 7, the Evening Star carried an 
article by Carl T. Rowan which described 
some of the various kinds of American 
economic and social aid going on in 
South Vietnam. I have been very much 
impressed with the American efforts to 
help the Vietnamese build a nation for 
the future while in the midst of a strug- 
gle to defeat aggressors from the north. 
I have commented before on the impor- 
tance of that other war,” that construc- 
tive and cooperative partnership between 
Americans and South Vietnamese to 
build schools and hospitals, improve and 
diversify agriculture, establish industry 
and in general improve the life of the 
people there.. I am always glad to see 
acknowledgement of these activities and 
wish to include Mr, Rowan’s informative 
account in the RECORD. 
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WAGING THE “OTHER WAR” Takes MONEY, 
PATIENCE 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

Mention all the diseases American children 
have no reason to fear, like cholera, small- 
pox, the plague. These still manace the 
countryside of Viet Nam, striking down more 
people than all the guns and bombs of friend 
and foe combined, 

And among South Viet Nam's 15 million 
people there are only 2,500 nurses and 3,000 
auxiliary nurses (midwives and practical 
nurses) to tend to the afflicted and the in- 
firm. Doctors are even scarcer. 

America's nation-building teams are try- 
ing to remedy this by giving more than 12 
million immunizations against cholera, the 
plague and smallpox. The Agency for Inter- 
national Development is supporting the con- 
struction and staffing of six new auxiliary 
nursing schools (four are already open) that 
will graduate 400 nurses annually 

Forty-two medical teams of volunteers 
from the United States and a dozen other 
countries are spread over the countryside, 
now treating 39,000 patients a month. 

The United States is also supporting more 
than 1,250 maternity-infirmary dispensaries 
at the village and district levels. 

Until recently, the government of South 
Viet Nam was collecting taxes the way Harold 
Stassen collects votes—accidentally, if at 
all. This fact, added to graft, black market- 
ing, import irregularities—and, of course, 
the tremendous buildup of American troops 
who throw money in all directions—pro- 
duced an inflation that almost destroyed the 
country as the Viet Cong never could. 

From July 1965 to July 1966 the cost of 
living in Saigon doubled. 

At the Honolulu Conference last Febru- 
ary, Premier Nguyen Cau Ky promised Presi- 
dent Johnson he would increase tax collec- 
tions, raise custom duties and reduce money 
in circulation by other stringent means. Ky 
has raised taxes on restaurants, bars, caba- 
rets, beer and other items. And he took the 
politically courageous step of devaluating 
the piaster in terms of the dollar. 

In turn, President Johnson has put our 
Internal Revenue Service into “the other 
war.“ Eight IRS agents have gone to Saigon 
to show the Vietmamese how to collect taxes. 
They may discover what an easy task they 
had back here. 

These are just two of a thousand fronts 
on which the “other war” is being waged. 
AID has a home economist who, with 234 
provincial and district workers and 1,575 
volunteers, is showing almost 24,000 Viet- 
namese women how to be home- 
makers—with the help of 1,000 AID-donated 
sewing machines. 

We plan to build another 2,300 hamlet 
schools this year and train another 4,200 
teachers (there are 7,200 now) to wage war 
on illiteracy. We are to hand out another 
7 million elementary school textbooks and 
begin distribution of 8 million secondary 
level textbooks. We plan to take vocational 
training to the countryside through the 
building of 20 rural polytechnic schools. 

At least 35 high-level missions have gone 
to Viet Nam from Washington to plan some 
aspect of the nation-building effort. As a 
result we plan to spend $2.7 million this year 
digging wells to provide water for 500,000 
to 600,000 people for whom water has been 
a precious commodity heretofore. We are 
going to export to Viet Nam enough rice (to 
be sold even from trucks that roam the 
streets like Good Humor wagons) to keep 
the price down where an ordinary family 
can buy some. We're going to provide elec- 
tricity to many of the 140,000 families in the 
Saigon area that are without it. And we 
may even take Reddy Kilowatt into some 
rural areas where the people know no more 
about the light bulb than did Thomas Edi- 
son's great-grandfather, 
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I emphasize that we plan to do these 
things, God and the Communists permit- 
. And we plan to add another 18,000 
men to the South Vietnamese policy organi- 
zation which, presumably, will make Com- 
munist “co-operation” a bit easier to obtain 
in many Villages. 

And to the blessings of the Lord and the 
shackling of the Communists another crucial 
factor must be mentioned—the co-operation 
of the Saigon government. The Saigon 
rulers are called puppets so often by Hanoi 
and Peking that many Americans may take 
it for granted. But somewhere in that 
report to President Johnson on our progress 
in “the other war” will be a secret comment 
that goes like this: 

“Each reform, new program, change of 
policy that we propose to the Saigon regime 
meets resistance somewhere. Arduous hag- 
gling, frustrating delays, bureaucratic am- 
bushes and myriad other exasperating bottle- 
necks stand in the way of every achieve- 
ment.“ 

But we shall have to carry the peaceful 
struggle forward against all these obstacles 
and more. For without it, a lot of people 
will have surely fought and died in vain. 


DANGER SIGNS IN UNEMPLOY- 
MENT STATISTICS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Grssons] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, unem- 
ployment statistics are often warning 
signs of danger spots in our economic 
and social environment. Frank C. Por- 
ter’s article in the Washington Post on 
September 4 presented an excellent sum- 
mary of the latest unemployment report 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
data in the report should serve as a grim 
warning to all Members of Congress that 
greater national efforts are needed in 
manpower training. The jobless rate for 
Negroes is up to 8.2 percent. This is 
approximately 2½ times the rate for 
white people. Even more disturbing is 
the Commissioner of Labor Statistics 
Arthur Ross’ observation that the trend 
appears to be established and prospects 
for improvement do not look good. 

I urge all my colleagues to read this 
important article: 

JOBLESS RATE For NEGROES UP TO 8.2 PERCENT 
(By Frank C. Porter, Washington Post staff 
writer) 

The Government reported a marked wor- 
sening of the job picture for Negroes and 
lesser skilled workers with some concern 
yesterday, even though overall unemploy- 
ment has remained at the relatively low level 
prevailing since January. 

The seasonally adjusted jobless rate in 
August for all Americans was 3.9 per cent, 
unchanged from July, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics reported. 

It has remained within the narrow range of 
3.7 to 4 per cent since the first of the year. 

But the unemployment rate for nonwhites 
has gradually increased from 7 to 8.2 per cent 
since April, the Bureau pointed out. The 
rate for whites, on the other hand, was the 
same in August as in April, 3.4 per cent. 

OTHERS SUFFERING 


Put another way, the nonwhite jobless rate 
has been about double that for whites in 
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recent years. But now it is running nearly 
two and a half times as much. 

The Bureau offered evidence, however, that 
Negroes are not the only ones suffering from 
the economy's increasing demands for greater 
skills and aptitudes in the labor force, 

The adjusted unemployment rate for semi- 
skilled blue-collar workers rose from 4.2 to 
4.8 per cent since April and that for un- 
skilled workers from 6.9 to 8 per cent. 

Meanwhile, the demand for better qualified 
and experienced workers “continues to be 
very strong,” BLS said. “In August, the un- 
employment rate was only 2.1 per cent for 
white-collar workers, 2 per cent for skilled 
craftsmen and 1.7 per cent for married men.” 

Speaking of the Negro job situation, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics Arthur M. Ross 
said “we have been avoiding stressing this 
trend up to now, waiting to see whether it 
was mere month-to-month variation or 
something more serious. Unfortunately it 
seems to be the latter.” 

Ross said he was unable to explain’ the 
increase in the nonwhite rate in view of the 
rapidly expanding economy. 

The phenomenon appeared to revive the 
long-standing argument between “struc- 
tural” theorists, who blame most unemploy- 
ment on imbalances and skill deficiencies 
within the labor force, and demand“ theor- 
ists, who insist that a surging economy can 
absorb idle workers of all categories. 

Mitigating the gloomy news from BLS was 
a report from Labor Secretary W. Willard 
Wirtz yesterday that the average on-the-job 
trainee under Government programs repays 
the training cost in less than two years 
through taxes, 

At the same time, a special report by Com- 
missioner Ross on teen-age summer em- 
ployment—where many of the Administra- 
tion’s job programs are concentrated— 
showed Negro youngsters largely failing to 
share in the gains made by whites. 

White 16-through-19-year-olds won 900,000 
more jobs over the three summer months 
than they had last year, he reported. Only 
100,000 more nonwhite teen-agers were em- 
ployed. 

Ross credited special programs in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia for avoidance of massive 
disturbances by teenagers as experienced in 
other cities. 

Employment Service officials said more 
Negro youths worked than ever before in the 
Washington area, Special programs were 
directed toward placement of disadvantaged 
youngsters in temporary jobs and most of 
these are Negroes, they said. As for total 
Negro employment—adults and teenagers— 
it has increased slightly over the past year, 
the officials said. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
SHOULD CONFESS ERROR AND 
LOWER THE INTEREST RATES 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to have cast my vote in support 
of H.R. 14026, the bill which requires the 
Federal Reserve Board to begin the roll 
back of interest rates. A number of us 
in this House have been warning for 
more than a year of the damage to the 
economy that an interest hike would 
cause. Despite these warnings, the 
Federal Reserve Board hiked the interest 
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rates last December, while Congress was 
in adjournment. 

The Federal Reserve Board is not an 

elected body. It is made up of appointed 
individuals whose backgrounds are 
mainly in the field of banking. That 
their sympathy with the banking in- 
dustry would influence their thinking, is 
understandable. But the callousness 
with which this group of appointees has 
hiked interest rates, depressed the home- 
construction industry, made it difficult if 
not impossible for persons to buy homes, 
reduced the value of the dollar, fed the 
mounting inflationary trend, and gen- 
erally hurt the consuming public, is not 
understandable. 
These appointees have been issuing 
dire warnings for years about the dan- 
gers of inflation. The truth is that the 
Federal Reserve Board has proven to 
be the greatest inflationary danger of 
all. When it hiked the interest rates it 
said it did so to head off inflation. But 
whatever significant inflation there is 
has occurred only since the Board hiked 
the interest rates. One can easily con- 
clude that the Board’s actions helped 
cause this year’s price increases. 

I note that today the President has 
recommended that the Federal Reserve 
Board take steps to lower the interest 
rates. But the Board does not have to 
accept this recommendation.» The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board has no legal obliga- 
tion to listen to the advice of the Presi- 
dent or Congress. It has ignored the 
wishes of both in the past. It will 
probably do so again. 

That is why the bill we have acted 
upon today is so necessary. This bill 
orders the Federal Reserve Board to be- 
gin the interest rate rollback. Appar- 
ently it is the only language that the 
appointed officials on the Board will 
understand. 

An article by Prof. James Tobin, 
formerly a member of the President’s 
Council of Economic Advisers, in the Sep- 
tember 3 issue of the New Republic, sheds 
much light on our current economic con- 
dition and on the actions of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Board, according 
to Professor Tobin, has been acting to 
intentionally check or slowdown our 
booming economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that there is 
never sufficient cause to check a boom. 
But who or which body is supposed to 
make that policy decision, a small group 
of nonelected officials which considers 
itself semiautonomous? I do not be- 
lieve so. I do not believe that Congress 
ever intended to delegate such power to 
this Board. The manner in which the 
Board has acted—without consulting 
other Government agencies, the Presi- 
dent or Congréss—is reason ‘enough to 
deny this Board such enormous power. 

With unanimous consent, I am intro- 
ducing into the Recorp the article by 
Professor Tobin entitled “Check the 
Boom?” 

CHECK THE Boom? 
(By James Tobin) 

The United States economy is ore of the 
all-time wonders of the world. This year, 
despite the unwelcome burden of war in 
Vietnam, US citizens continue to enjoy ever- 
higher standards of life. Jobs are plenti- 
ful and the unemployment rate is down to 
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or below the Kennedy-Johnson target of 4 
percent, which seemed so elusive for so long. 
The concentration of unemployment in ur- 
ban ghettos remains critical. But in gen- 
eral, events have proved yesterday’s popular 
economic nightmares—chronic stagnation 
with growing hordes of “structurally unem- 
ployed” victims of automation—to be just 
as chimerical as economists said they were. 
Likewise yesterday's anguished complaints of 
“profit squeeze” have been silenced by rou- 
tinely fantastic earnings reports and divi- 
dends. 

Yet the economy is the subject of an 
anxious vigil, an obsessive search for symp- 
toms of disease or even of imminent col- 
lapse. A reader of the financial press could 
easily conclude that the country is in deep 
economic trouble. He would seldom be re- 
minded that in terms of the real ultimate 


~pay-offs of economic activity—the produc- 


tion and consumption of useful goods and 
services—we could hardly be doing better. 

Why does this prosperity cause such anx- 
lety? There are two main worries. One 
is the fear that the boom will inevitably 
lead to severe recession’ The other is in- 
flation—the Consumer Price Index, which 
drifted up at only one percent per year from 
1958 to 1964, has risen at nearly 3 percent 
a year during the 1965-66 boom. The two 
sources of concern are related, but I will dis- 
cuss them in turn. 

The first worry demonstrates the persist- 
ence and prevalence of business cycle mental- 
ity. Most people believe “what goes up must 
come down” to be a profound but obvious 
economic truth. Yet this is the sixth year of 
an uninterrupted economic expansion prov- 
ing that periodic recessions like those of 1949, 
1954, 1958 and 1960 are not inevitable fea- 
tures of American capitalism. In Western 
Europe and Japan also postwar experience 
suggests that growth, not fluctuation, is the 
first law of modern capitalism. The pace 
of advance may vary from year to year, but 
actual declines result from very bad policy 
or very bad luck. The long and successful 
life of the current American expansion augurs 
well, not ill, for its future. 

However, the character of the expansion 
did change in the winter of 1965-66. When 
recovery began in early 1961 there was sub- 
stantial slack in the economy—workers, ma- 
chines: and plants idle solely for lack of 
demand for the products they could make. 
At the end of 1965 the slack was virtually 
gone. Meanwhile gross national expenditure 
on goods and services had increased an 
average 7 percent per year, of which one 
percent represented price increases and 6 
percent the growth of real output. Of the 
latter, between 3.5 and 4 percent reflected the 
normal growth of the economy’s productive 
capacity—larger population and labor force, 
new plant, better technology—and the re- 
maining 2 to 2.5 percent per annum, the 
gradual elimination of abnormal unemploy- 
ment and excess capacity. Clearly the 6 
percent rate of growth of output cannot be 
sustained indefinitely. When no slack is 
being taken up, when operating and unem- 
ployment rates remain constant, then na- 
tional output can grow no faster than na- 
tional capacity, t.e., about 4 percent per 
year. N 
Federal policy helped to engineer the 7- 
percent-per-year expansion in demand 1961 
through 1965. The makers of economic pol- 
icy in Washington knew, of course, that some 
day the growth of demand would have to be 
slowed down. The question was when and 
how, especially how to do it without over- 
doing it. Last winter, just when the econ- 
omy was approaching the speed zone, demand 
accelerated. In the last quarter of 1965 and 
the first quarter of this year, gross national 
expenditure was increasing at an annual 
rate of 10 percent. Much of this was spill- 
ing over into price rises, but output was 
still growing at 6 percent per year. In 1966 
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as in the previous five years some of the 
gains in output are coming from more intense 
use of the economy’s productive resources, 
though idle resources are harder to find. 
The problem of smooth transition to growth 
at a sustainable pace confronts us next year. 

Vietnam was one factor in the untimely 
surge of demand last winter. But quantita- 
tively the increase in defense expenditure 
has been less important than the boom in 
private spending for plant and equipment. 
Investment demand was weak during years 
of excess capacity, but it has revived dra- 
matically the past two years as businessmen 
confronted expanding markets that their 
existing facilities could not serve. Private 
nonresidential fixed investment now amounts 
to a record 11 percent of Gross National 
Product. 

One of the principal incertainties about 
the economy is whether business invest- 
ment on this scale is sustainable. Are pres- 
ent rates of investment realistically geared 
to a growing economy and population? If 
so, investment can be expected to rise along 
with the economy, though not at the ex- 
traordinary 17 percent per year rate of the 
last two years. Or does the present invest- 
ment boom reflect bunching of several years’ 
projects and unrealistic extrapolation of the 
abnormal 1961-66 growth of sales and profits? 
If so the current investment boom is transi- 
ent, and its end, unless skillfully anticipated 
and offset by monetary and fiscal policy, 
could trigger another recession, 

No one knows, but it seems only prudent 
to guard against the latter possibiilty. That 
is why many academic economists have been 
urging all year that the 7 percent tax credit 
for new investment be temporarily sus- 
pended, to provide business with a powerful 
incentive to postpone new projects until a 
more opportune time. The tax credit was 
enacted in 1962, when investment and the 
economy desperately needed shots in the 
arm, over the opposition of most of its in- 
tended beneficiaries. The situation has re- 
versed, and so has business opinion. The 
credit has become politically sacrosanct; 
both business and the Administration prefer 
presidential presuasion as a means of limit- 
ing business investment. 

Indeed the Administration has been un- 
willing to take any significant fiscal action to 
check the growth of demand. Since the 
dizzy pace of the first months of the year 
has not continued, its wait-and-see policy 
looks better now than it did last spring. For 
this respite, the Administration owes some 
thanks to the Federal Reserve (and perhaps 
to Ralph Nader, too). Never was fiscal policy 
used more vigorously and effectively to pro- 
mote recovery to full employment than in 
1964-65. Never was monetary policy used 
more vigorously and effectively to check a 
boom than in 1966. 

In the face of the heavy borrowing de- 
mands generated by the investment boom, 
the Fed has kept a tight rein on the lending 
capacity of the banking system. The re- 
sulting scramble for funds—borrowers seek- 
ing loans and banks and other institutions 
seeking funds to lend to their customers— 
nas raised interest rates to record levels. 
The competition of the high yields available 
on saving accounts and bonds has deflated 
the stock market. Some would-be borrowers 
are squeezed out; credit is not available to 
them on terms they can afford. Their 
spending projects are abandoned or post- 
poned or stretched out. 

The main initial impact of tight money is 
on homebuilding, although present interest 
rates and stock values if they continue will 
no doubt affect eventually other kinds of ex- 
penditure too—consumer durables, business 
investment, state and local capital spend- 
ing. Meanwhile, since money is extraordin- 
arily tight, the pinch on residential construc- 
tion is extraordinarily severe. This is un- 
pleasant, and so in a sense is the competitive 
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shake-up of the financial structure accom- 
panying these developments, But populist 
reflexes are out of place, Now is not the time 
to excoriate William McChesney Martin or to 
legislate interest rate ceilings. The Fed is 
only doing its job, and effective competition 
for the funds of savers is to be welcomed. 

Tight money and the pinch on residential 
construction are really the result of the 
failure of the Administration and Congress 
to take fiscal measures to check either busi- 
ness investment or personal consumption. 
Monetary policy and homebuilding are 
shouldering as much of the burden of check- 
ing inflation as they can—economically, 
financially, politically. Any further anti- 
inflationary measures will have to be tax 
increases. 

On the other hand, if a stimulus to de- 
mand is needed next year to ward off reces- 
sion, easing of monetary policy should be the 
first step and tax reduction should have low 
priority. The Fed now has all the maneuver- 
ing room it could ever need on the side of 
ease, and this in itself should increase our 
chances of avoiding serious recession. But 
the willingness of the Fed to ease money if 
the expansion falters will depend on price 
and balance-of-payments developments. 
That brings us to the second worry about the 
prosperity of 1966: inflation. 


HOW EVIL IS INFLATION? 


As the pressure of demand on the econ- 
omy’s productive resources has increased in 
1965 and 1966, so have prices. Although the 
economy has reached the “interim” goal of 
4 percent unemployment, further demand 
pressure could reduce unemployment still 
further, with obvious social and economic 
gains. But these gains would be “purchased” 
at the “cost” of more inflation. What is that 
cost? Should it deter us from aiming mone- 
tary and fiscal policy at lower rates of un- 
employment? 

The measurement of inflation is highly 
uncertain. There is really no way to aver- 
age into a single number the price move- 
ments of the vast and ever-changing variety 
of goods and services in the economy. The 
indexes commonly used to measure “the price 
level” and “the purchasing power of the 
dollar” are compiled with skill, care and 
consistency; but they are arbitrary and im- 
perfect. Consider the difficulty of evaluating 
quality improvements and new products. 
The Consumer Price Index says that the cost 
of medical services to the consumer has in- 
creased 38 percent in the last 10 years. Given 
the advance of medical knowledge, does a 
dollar really buy 28 percent less medical care 
than it did a decade ago? When the CPI 
is rising 3 percent a year we cannot really 
be sure that the value of a dollar to every 
consumer even to the representative con- 
sumer whose budget is the source of the 
commodity weights used in constructing the 
index is falling at that rate. Maybe it is 
falling at 2 percent, perhaps not at all. But 
a substantial and persistent change in the 
rate of increase in the CPI—as from one 
percent per year in 1958-64 to 3 percent in 
1965-66—undoubtedly signifies a real change 
in the trend of prices. 

Many people regard a general increase in 
prices as an economic disaster and some 
regard any decline in the purchasing power 
of the currency as a moral default by gov- 
ernment. These judgments are extreme. In- 
lation of itself does not make the country 
worse off, or better off. The wealth of the 
nation depends on its natural resources, 
factories and machines, manpower and skills, 
science and technology. These are still there 
whatever happens to prices. 

Increases in the prices people pay are off- 
set by increases in the wages, profits, and 
other incomes they receive. (People com- 
plain about the higher prices they pay, not 
about the higher prices they receive.) A 
pure inflation—increasing all prices and in- 
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come, all assets and debts, in the same pro- 
portion—would have as little substantive 
significance as changing from old francs to 
new or from shillings and pence to decimals. 

But in practice inflation is uneven, dam- 
aging certain individuals and groups and 
benefiting others. The losers are those whose 
incomes and assets are by contract or cus- 
tom fixed in money value and slow to adjust 
to price changes. But in appraising their loss 


remember that the size and security of their 


incomes often contain some compensation for 
the risk of inflation. When the bondholder's 
6 percent includes an inflation premium he 
has little claim on our sympathy when in- 
flation actually occurs. 

Inflation is only one of many sources of 
the redistribution of income and wealth, 
some anticipated and some not, continually 
occurring in a dynamic economy, Tech- 
nological, social and political events are al- 
ways moving prices and property values up 
and down in relation to each other, making 
and destroying fortunes in their wake. Does 
the government have a greater obligation to 
possible losers from inflation than to vic- 
tims of other kinds of economic change? 
The government has made no commitment 
to holders of its currency or its debt, much 
less to owners of private debt denominated 
in dollars, to maintain the purchasing pow- 
er of the dollar. A reasonable moral ob- 
jection could be made to the government's 
failure to protect or compensate citizens who 
during World War II bought its U.S. bonds 
bearing artificially depressed interest rates 
and found their savings evaporating in the 
postwar inflation. But the current situation 
bears no resemblance to that episode. 

Nevertheless the government should do 
more to help people who are not willing 
or able to protect their savings against in- 
fiation by investing in equities or in assets 
yielding high interest. A way to do so is 
to offer small savers a U.S. savings bond 
bearing no interest but if held to maturity 
escalated in value to a price index or per- 
haps to the money value of GNP. The gov- 
ernment’s obligation is accentuated to the 
extent that it yields to the pressures now 
upon it to prohibit banks and savings insti- 
tutions from paying small savers the com- 
petitive interest rates on savings available 
to large and sophisticated investors, 

The seemingly perennial U.S. balance-of- 
payments deficit is commonly cited as a spe- 
cial reason for avoiding inflation at this 
time. U.S. goods will be more attractive, 
for Americans and foreigners alike, the lower 
our prices and costs relative to prices and 
costs abroad. This makes sense. But the 
fact is that the U.S. has been improving its 
competitive position for eight years, thanks 
to inflation in Europe and elsewhere, yet 
the payments deficit is still with us. Our 
trouble is not our trade account, which is 
probably about as favorable as the mercan- 
tilistic interests and policies of other coun- 
tries will permit, Our trouble is the out- 
flow of capital, and here Europe’s relatively 
faster inflation may very well have hurt 
rather than helped. An American could 
gain by buying European properties, watch- 
ing them appreciate in terms of francs or 
marks or lire, along with the general infla- 
tions in those countries, then later selling 
and converting the proceeds into dollars to 
spend at home. The U.S. boom, with heavy 
demands and high yields for investment 
funds at home, may help the capital ac- 
count as much as it hurts the trade balance. 

Is inflation the symptom or the disease? 
Usually people urge correction of conditions 
giving rise to inflation because they lead 
to inflation. But conceivably it is these con- 
ditions, more than their inflationary symp- 
toms, which are unhealthy. What causes 
inflation anyway? The literature, popular 
and professional, abounds with confidently 
asserted single-cause explanations: too 
much fiat money, too much government 
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spending, trade unions, monopolies. The 
world is more complicated. The same ex- 
planation will not cover all times, all coun- 
tries, all inflations; neither ancient Rome nor 
the Weimar Republic has much relevance to 
contemporary America, 

Inflation may arise from a basic socio- 
economic disequilibrium: the demands that 
society makes on its productive resources 
exceed their capacity. The excessive de- 
mands may be expressed not only in public 
and private spending from current incomes 
and from savings and credit but also in 
claims for higher incomes, claims which the 
unions or businesses or individuals involved 
have the bargaining power to enforce. Ris- 
ing prices and wages are the natural re- 
sponse of free markets to excess demand. 
Some people, those who made their budget 
plans or their contracts or their collective 
bargaining agreements without reckoning 
on rising costs, wind up with less goods and 
services than they intended to buy. The 
devil takes the hindmost, and it is only 
because they are squeezed out of the market 
that demand is whittled down to match 
the available supply. But the match is only 
temporary. The basic disequilibrium is still 
there. After a round of inflation everything 
is the same as before except that prices and 
money incomes are a notch higher. Every- 
one still has the same demands for goods 
and services and the same power to enforce 
his claims by spending money or exacting 
higher wages or profits. So there has to be 
another round of inflation, ad infinitum. 

Indeed if one believes that people are ra- 
tional and learn from experience, the in- 
flation generated by a basic disequilibrium 
must accelerate. People will anticipate the 
inflation in making spending plans and con- 
tracts, and prices will have to race upwards 
ever faster to squeeze out the excess de- 
mand. This is essentially the reasoning 
behind the orthodox view that there can 
be no such thing as a creeping inflation 
for very long; any inflation tends to break 
into a gallop. 

This is also the reasoning underlying the 
orthodox prescription: remove the basic dis- 
equilibrium. After all, a civilized society 
ought to have the self-discipline and political 
maturity to adjust explicitly the competing 
claims on its resources so that they sum to 
@ realistic total. For example, if we load a 
new defense effort on to an already fully em- 
ployed economy, we should openly tax our- 
selves enough to release the needed resources; 
we should not resort to the capricious and 
deceptive tax that inflation imposes on the 
unwary. Likewise if the real wages and 
profits demanded for producing output add 
up to more than the output produced, we will 
have to inject more competition, or alterna- 
tively control à la guideposts, into the setting 
of prices and wages, 

These conclusions certainly fit whenever 
the model applies, and there are plenty of 
examples of inflations that represent the un- 
willingness of politicians and peoples to face 
up to the fact that productive resources are 
limited. But the orthodox Cassandra applies 
the model too freely and too frequently. Not 
every period of rising prices represents a 
deep-seated socio-economic disequilibrium, 
The industrialized world, especially since 
World War II. is full of inflationary crawls 
which vary up and down in speed but do not 
appear to accelerate into gallops. Evidently 
there are some circumstances in which a 
round of inflation is self-stopping; it elimi- 
nates rather than renews the circumstances 
that gave rise to it. And there are other cir- 
cumstances in which a certain maintained 
speed of inflation suffices to keep demand in 
line with supply; ever-growing doses are not 
necessary. 

INFLATION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


In the postwar U.S. economy the range and 
speed of price increases seem to be related to 
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(a) the pressure of demand on the economy’s 
labor and capital, and (b) the speed with 
which this pressure is increasing. As for the 
first, wage and price increases are smaller and 
less widespread when unemployment of labor 
is high, when there is considerable excess 
industrial capacity, The relationship is con- 
tinuous, not abrupt. There is no magic un- 
employment rate, no critical threshold that 
marks the dividing line between inflation and 
no inflation. Rather there is a broad zone, 
unemployment rates between, say, 7 and 2 
percent, within which lower unemployment 
will be continuously associated with higher 
rates of inflation. Economists refer to this 
relationship as the “Phillips curve,” after 
Professor A. W. Phillips of the London 
School of Economics, who first tried to meas- 
ure it for England. 

Reasons for the Phillips curve are not 
hard to find. When unemployment is low, 
unions have more bargaining power, em- 
ployers have less reasons to resist their de- 
mands, and unions or no unions employers 
have to bid wages up to obtain the workers 
they need. Experience in the US is not easy 
to read, but it suggests that to keep money 
wage rates from rising faster than produc- 
tivity unemployment must be in excess of 
6 percent of the labor force, with excess in- 
dustrial capacity correspondingly high. 

This is a discouraging conclusion if one 
interprets any such inflationary tendency 
as a symptom of a basic disequilibrium—too 
heavy real claims on the economy’s re- 
sources—from which an accelerating inflation 
is bound to arise. But it strains credulity to 
regard situations of labor surplus and ab- 
normal excess capacity as situations of basic 
excess demand. Our economy does have an 
inflationary basis, but it is not due to a sys- 
tematic excess of society’s demands and 
claims for goods and services over its va- 
pacity to produce. More likely it is due to 
some social institutions, conventions and 
attitudes that give money wages, other 
Money incomes, and their year-to-year 
changes significance independent of their 
real purchasing power, For example, an- 
nual advances in money wages and salaries 
are important for the competitive self-re- 
spect of individuals and trade unions. Ex- 
plicit reduction in wages and salaries are an 
extreme measure, connoting failure by the 
recipient or the employer of both. It is 
much less damaging to pride to accept a de- 
cline in real earnings due to the impersonal 
forces raising the cost of living. Of course 
wage and salary demands and payments are 
responsive to the cost of living, too. But 
the evidence is that they are not fully re- 
sponsive—if prices rise one percent per year 
faster that will make wages rise faster too, 
but by no means one percent faster. 

The second main factor determining the 
speed of inflation is the rate at which the 
pressure of demand on the productive ca- 
pacity of the economy is increasing. When 
demand is rising faster than the normal 
growth of the labor force and of industrial 
capacity, it takes abnormally large wage and 
price increases to bring idle labor and plant 
into operation. Wages and prices rose during 
recovery of the thirties, even though mas- 
sive unemployment and excess capacity re- 
mained. 

The two factors combined have given the 
US significantly faster inflation in 1965 and 
1966 than in the previous years. The econ- 
omy is now operating with much smaller 
margins of unused labor and plant. More- 
over, after four years, 1961-64, in which the 
growth of demand slowly and gradually whit- 
tled away at unemployment, the pressure of 
demand increased sharply in 1965-66. We 
cannot yet tell how much of recent price 
rises to attribute to the first cause and how 
much to the second. Is it that we are oper- 
ating the economy at full steam, or that we 
built up to full steam so fast? Let us hope 
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that the speed of the build-up, rather than 
the level it has reached, can bear most of the 
blame; if so the rate of inflation will subside 
even though present unemployment and 
operating rates are maintained. Indeed there 
seems to have been more inflation last winter, 
when the unemployment rate was rapidly de- 
clining, than there has been since, when 
unemployment has remained steady at the 
low rates (4 percent or just below) then 
reached. 

On the other hand, the economy has not 
yet felt the full impact of this year’s boom 
and inflation on wages. When major labor 
contracts are reopened next year, the profit 
and price increases of 1966 will be targets 
for union negotiators backed by the bargain- 
ing power of a tight labor market. However, 
these wage increases may be more redistribu- 
tive than inflationary. The abnormally high 
profit margins that invite them indicate that 
in many cases they can be absorbed without 
forcing industry to cut back its scale of 
operations, 

THE GUIDEPOSTS 


Organized labor and the Administration 
have been much criticized for violations of 
the Administration’s wage guideposts. Cer- 
tainly many unions have defied them with 
irresponsibility and impunity. At the same 
time, the price guideposts called for price 
cuts in industries where productivity grows 
faster than average. This precept has been 
largely ignored, with results for prices and 
profits that have made it virtually impossible 
to ask labor to adhere strictly to the wage 
guideposts. The President's failure to press 
the auto industry for price cuts opened the 
way for Walter Reuther’s 1964 above-guide- 
post settlement. Likewise failure to reduce 
airline fares in 1966 meant that airline share- 
holders rather than consumers stood to bene- 
fit if the machinists respected the wage 
guideposts. The guideposts were never 
meant to keep labor and management from 
bargaining over the division of the ple. They 
were intended to prevent the management- 
cum-union of a particular industry from 
claiming too much—via price increases or 
failure to make price cuts—from the rest 
of the economy. This, rather than any nu- 
merical wage standard, is the aspect of its 
voluntary restraint policy the Administration 
will have to emphasize for 1967. 

I will list several propositions in summary. 
(1) The economy is doing very well, and its 
problems are largely those of success rather 
than failure. Current inflation does not 
reflect any deep-seated socio-economic dis- 
equilibrium. Creeping inflation is no dis- 
aster. Certainly it does much less social harm 
than the unemployment and stagnation we 
faced a few years ago. (2) The pressure of 
demand on capacity is not unreasonably 
high. Further reduction of unemployment 
below 4 percent would be desirable, but it 
will cause less disruption and inflation if it 
occurs gradually rather than at the head- 
long pace of last winter. (3) Demand is now 
being held in check by an extraordinarily 
tight and courageous monetary policy, neces- 
sitated by the Administration’s failure to 
raise taxes. This has overburdened residen- 
tial construction, and certainly any necessary 
further restraint—for example, if Vietnam 
spending increases—should be accomplished 
by fiscal rather than monetary means. In 
any case suspension of the 7 percent tax 
credit for investment would be a good idea, 
both to distribute more evenly the anti-in- 
flationary burden now and to strengthen 
future investment demand. (4) Current 
prosperity does not doom the economy to 
recession next year or ever. With good man- 
agement the recovery of 1961-66 can be 
transformed into steady growth at a slower 
sustainable pace. Easing of monetary policy 
should be the first line of defense against 
recession. 
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DISCRIMINATION IN FREIGHT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. HAN NAI may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, today Iam 
introducing legislation to amend section 
201 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act 
of 1938, by adding the following lan- 
guage: 

(e) Upon the written request of twenty or 
more persons who certify that they are being 
damaged by discriminatory rates, charges, 
tariffs, or practices relating to the trans- 
portation of farm products, the Secretary 
shall, as soon as practicable, make complaint 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
with respect thereto and shall prosecute the 
same before the Commission, unless he finds 
that the request of such persons is unreason- 
able or frivolous. 


Mr. Speaker, the problem of discrimi- 
nation in freight deserves the attention 
of this great body. Transportation 
should enhance and complement the 
growth of economic activity in this coun- 
try. It should facilitate the natural 
flow of commerce which makes possible 
high standards of living for everyone in 
the land by bringing the fruits of agri- 
cultural enterprise to the cities and sub- 
urbs and distributing the products of 
our industrial endeavors throughout 
America. 

But, Mr. Speaker, freight rate dis- 
crimination distorts the natural flow of 
commerce and stunts economic growth. 
Clearly, those who suffer discrimination 
have a legitimate grievance and deserve 
to be heard. 

This is especially true in the case of 
farmers who depend so heavily upon 
transportation systems. This Congress 
recognized the need years ago and enun- 
ciated the policy that those dealing in 
farm products should have help from the 
Secretary of Agriculture. In the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act of 1938, the 
Secretary was given authority to make 
complaint to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission with respect to rates, 
charges, tariffs, and practices relating to 
the transportation of farm products and 
to prosecute such compliants before the 
Commission. In the 28 years since that 
power was conferred upon him, the Sec- 
retary has used it only once. 

My bill, Mr. Speaker, is a natural and 
necessary sequel to the present legisla- 
tion. Clearly, it was the intent of Con- 
gress in the 1938 legislation to help those 
being discriminated against in the trans- 
portation of farm products. Yet, despite 
the fact of widespread rate discrimina- 
tion those who are entitled to help from 
the Secretary of Agriculture have re- 
ceived assistance only once. In view of 
this record of nonaction, enactment of 
my bill is necessary to carry out the 
original intent of the Congress in pass- 
ing the 1938 legislation. The policy 
therein can only be successfully imple- 
mented if its beneficiaries have the power 
to prod their benefactor into action. 
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I hope the House will give this bill 
early consideration and quick passage. 


U.S. AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. SickLes] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the steel 
mill hand at Sparrows Point, in Balti- 
more, may not realize that he is playing 
a role in bringing the 20th century into 
the lives of people in Pakistan or South 
Vietnam or more than a half dozen other 
developing nations. 

The tire-manufacturing worker at 
Cumberland, and the pump company 
machinist at Salisbury may not be aware 
that they also have a part in economic 
and social improvements throughout the 
world. 

But the fact is that these Maryland 
men work at the crossroads of a mam- 
moth development effort. They are 
among tens of thousands of Americans, 
in literally hundreds of communities, 
who are in contact—through their jobs— 
with our Nation’s efforts in overseas 
economic aid. 

When we provide materials and equip- 
ment for a power project or farming or 
general commerce in a developing na- 
tion, it means production and sales by 
our own factories and mills. Much of 
this is financed with credits—usually as 
repayable loans—provided by the U.S. 
Agency for International Development 
or AID. 

Maryland is one of the top 10 produc- 
ing States for these AlD-financed ex- 
ports. Plants in our State have supplied 
more than $60 million worth of goods, 
of many varieties, during just the last 
3 years—this is where the workers at 
Sparrows Point and Cumberland and 
Salisbury come into the picture—and 
also Baltimore, Hagerstown, Towson, 
Cambridge, and Frederick—to mention 
a few more. 

The people at AID tell me that this 
is a conservative figure, showing only 
AID program export sales directly traced 
to origin in Maryland, based on a nation- 
wide summary covering only a small 
sampling of all such purchases by the 
developing countries. Projecting this 
closer to real productive volume, AID 
estimates that up to $72 million worth 
of goods produced in Maryland plants 
were exported through the AID program 
during 1964 alone. 

Then, add to this the other business— 
and the jobs—generated within our 
State by the AID program: inland and 
ocean transportation of these goods, re- 
lated port operations, and indirect bene- 
fits to any secondary suppliers and serv- 
ice firms for the producers of these ex- 
ports. 

Apart from supplying materials and 
machines, Maryland contractors are ac- 
tive in another aspect of the AID pro- 
gram—technical assistance and training. 
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At the end of 1965, $2,861,683 in con- 
tracts for this type of work with de- 
veloping countries were in effect between 
AID and Maryland firms, universities, 
and other contractors in our State. 

Also, Maryland farms produce agri- 
cultural commodities sold or donated 
overseas under the separate food-for- 
peace program—an estimated $6 mil- 
lion worth, for example, during 1964, 
including wheat, dairy products and 
poultry, tobacco, and feed grains. 

And so it goes—the impressive part- 
nership our State’s private resources 
have with the AID program. 

Nor should we overlook the prospects 
which this current program of overseas 
development holds out for our businesses 
in the way of future export markets— 
the foreign buyers who still will look 
toward us when strictly commercial 
trade follows the phasing out of our AID 
program. Not only does present eco- 
nomie assistance help developing lands 
eventually earn their own means for 
buying our goods, but it tends to give 
them a familiarity with our products 
now—something like giving our goods 
“brand name” status for the time when 
those nations decide on later purchases— 
and it is well to keep in mind that the 
developing regions of the world repre- 
sent a potential market for American 
exports four times the size of our pres- 
ent major overseas customers in West- 
ern Europe. 

When we examine these many factors 
which fit into the total picture of for- 
eign aid, our overseas development efforts 
can be seen as a necessary program not 
only good for people elsewhere, but also 
good for our own State and Nation. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENT 
ESSENTIAL TO NATION’S ECON- 
OMY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from ‘California [Mr. JoHNSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Rercord and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of California. Ever 
since man realized that it was ofttimes 
easier to ride than walk, he has experi- 
mented with most of the earth’s possible 
modes of travel—from camels to carved- 
out tree trunks. Often his imagination 
to create better and faster ways to 
travel seemed to be extremely logical. 
For instance, after confidently stating 
that with wings he could fly, how many 
an early aviator leaped skyward, gal- 
lantly flapping his papered wings, only 
to plummet all too quickly to earth? 

On the other hand, imagination often 
took radical turns from the conventional 
thought of the day. It is from such 
“radical” departures that the railroad 
engine, the automobile, and airplane 
were created; and it is from such crea- 
tions that our greatness as a nation, in 
fact our entire way of life, is founded and 
sustained. 

What has been the Government’s 
role in transportation—particularly the 
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train, the automobile, and the airplane 
since these are the modes most applica- 
ble to the Second Congressional District? 

Historically, of course, all three were 
created by private initiative and inge- 
nuity, and developed by the private en- 
terprise system. Their success and 
importance clearly shows the superiority 
of our economic system, for government 
efforts in their development have been 
minimal. The Government's role has 
instead centered around the assurance 
that there are proper facilities—as rail 
rights-of-way, highways, and airports— 
to accommodate these modes of trans- 
portation. 

The waterways, of course, were the 
popular mode of transportation serving 
early settlers of our Nation and later of 
our State as a means of transporting 
goods and people. Many a miner and 
most of his supplies reached the mother 
lode by first traveling up the great 
Sacramento River by barge or stern- 
wheeler. To make these waterways bet- 
ter serve this purpose the Federal Gov- 
ernment has cleared and dredged rivers 
and harbors since 1824. 

Many areas of the Second Congres- 
sional District are checkerboarded, even 
today, with lands conveyed by the Fed- 
eral Government to the railroads a cen- 
tury or so ago in an effort to encourage 
transcontinental rail construction in or- 
der to bring our people even closer to- 
gether. Today the railroads have 213,168 
miles of rail line, 7,492 of it in California. 
The industry, which in 1965 carried more 
than 2.5 billion tons of freight, a total of 
nearly 698 billion ton miles, employed 
640,000 with a payroll of $4.8 billion. 
The California railroads employ 44,422 
with an annual payroll of $330 million. 
The growth of the industry has been 
great. 

Under the constitutional directive that 
Congress establish post roads and regu- 
late commerce among the States, the 
Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1916 was 
passed, authorizing aid to primary, sec- 
ondary, and urban road systems. Vari- 
ous acts since then have included under 
Federal aid jurisdiction highways, roads, 
and trails in national parks, forests, and 
public lands, and the creation of a fund 
for emergency highway repair. In 1944 
a 40,000-mile link-up of the Nation’s 
major cities, the Interstate System, was 
authorized. 

Yet by the mid-1950's it had become 
clear, with mass production of motor ve- 
hicles, coupled with an exploding popula- 
tion, that highway expansion and main- 
tenance could not be adequately met 
unless the Federal role was stepped up. 
The Federal-Aid Highway Act of 1956 
did just that, primarily by increasing the 
highway-related excise taxes—gasoline, 
tires, trucks, and so forth—and trans- 
ferring these taxes from “he general fund 
in the U.S. Treasury to a specially cre- 
ated highway trust fund. The revenues 
from this fund, and they are the only 
source of this type of governmental high- 
way aid, have totaled $27,322 million 
since the fund’s inception, These rev- 
enues have resulted in a decade of un- 
paralleled road construction. Federal 
aid has resulted in the completed con- 
struction of enough roads and highways 
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to crisscross the entire country almost 
73 times, and there currently are proj- 
ects underway for another 12 crossings. 
To put this figure into a more local con- 
text, that of the Second Congressional 
District, since 1959 up to April of this 
year, 836 miles of roads and highways 
have been constructed from this source, 
and another 12 miles now are under con- 
struction. In addition, 275 bridges have 
been or are being constructed since 1959. 
Total cost of this construction is well over 
$300 million, with over 80 percent of it 
absorbed by the Federal Government— 
over two-thirds of that total has come 
from construction of the Interstate Sys- 
tem in the district. 

These awesome statistics and figures, 
one must remember, represent an ac- 
cumulation of a number of years. They 
indicate nothing of the acceleration of 
funds which has taken place. Forest 
road and trail development, not included 
in the totals above which represent trust 
fund expenditures only, present an ob- 
vious example of such increasing ac- 
tivity. In fiscal 1959 the appropriation 
of funds for forest roads and trails in 
the Second District was $4,091,471— 
which, incidentally, represented two- 
thirds of the entire State total. In fiscal 
1963 this appropriation was doubled to 
$8,374,778; and in fiscal 1966 the appro- 
priation of $22,586,886 was some five 
and a half times the 1959 amount. This 
$22.5 million represents over one quar- 
ter of the national road and trail devel- 
opment appropriation. By 1968 the na- 
tional authorization of $170 million will 
more than double the fiscal 1966 amount 
of $85 million, and will be more than five 
times the fiscal 1959 figure of $32 mil- 
lion. This is, to be sure, an outstanding 
example and one about which I am par- 
ticularly proud because of the role I 
have had in increasing this program. 
Yet it points out the increasing efforts of 
the Federal Government to keep pace 
with its average, affluent, traveling citi- 
zen of whom there are 100 million driv- 
ing 90 million vehicles. This is especially 
true of the Federal-Aid Highway Act of 
1966. Included in this act are provisions 
to revise the annual appropriations 
needed to complete the Interstate Sys- 
tem, with the inclusion of added cost 
estimates and cost factors; extending 
until June 30, 1972, the time for com- 
pletion of the system; and requiring all 
highways built under the system to be 
a minimum of four lanes. 

In addition, besides including provi- 
sions to continue the $1 billion annual 
authorization for the A-B-C program, in- 
creasing the authorization of forest de- 
velopment roads and ‘trails to $170 mil- 
lion by fiscal 1968, and increasing the 
emergency relief fund from $30 to $50 
million annually, the act also contains 
important sections in providing for a 
study of advance right-of-way acquisi- 
tions, and allocating $413 million for fis- 
cal 1968 and 1969 for highway beauti- 
fication. 

Another “indirect” area is in the realm 
of highway safety. Think hard for a 
minute about this fact: more Americans 
have lost their lives in highway accidents 
than all the combat deaths suffered by 
Americans in all our wars. Last year 
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alone 49,000 persons died in highway ac- 
cidents, another million and a half suf- 
fered disabling injuries, and the eco- 


nomic costs of such accidents last year 


totaled $8.5 billion. 

Obviously, then, the need for legisla- 
tion is great, and the present bill, the 
Highway Safety Act of 1966—currently 
awaiting signature by the President— 
though not a cure, is a start. Its pro- 
grams are not new—they represent the 
best techniques developed in over 50 
years of research and experience. It is 
the providing of funds which is new. 
Previously, only $8 was spent on safety 
per $1,000 spent on motor transporta- 
tion in general. 

The final version of the bill would au- 
thorize $322 million from general rev- 
enue—not the highway trust fund— 
spread out over a 3-year period: $267 
million to help implement State High- 
way safety programs, and $55 million for 
Federal, State, and local highway safe- 
ty research and training activities. Spe- 
cifically, it directs each State to estab- 
lish, by December 31, 1967—with a 
reduction by 10 percent of Federal-aid 
highway funds with a failure to com- 
ply—a highway safety program in ac- 
cordance with uniform standards set by 
the Secretary of Commerce. These 
standards cover areas such as driver 
performance, improved pedestrian per- 
formance, effective central record sys- 
tem of accidents, and vehicle inspection 
service. Further, the bill will establish 
a National Highway Safety Advisory 
Committee, representing various safety 
interests, to consult with the Secretary 
on basic policy, and directs the Secre- 
tary to make also a study of alcoholism 
and its effects upon highway safety. 

In addition to the Highway Safety Act 
of 1966, the Congress has passed the 
Traffic Safety Act of 1966 which would 
authorize $51 million to revise safety 
standards for minimum safe perform- 
ance of vehicles; requiring manufactur- 
ers to notify first purchasers of what are 
determined to be safety-related defects 
in their vehicles; and broad powers to 
conduct and initiate safety research. 
Only by enactment of such legislation, 
initiating research and conducting in- 
vestigations into the causes of highway 
accidents, and setting standards and 
penalties to keep them in check, can the 
Nation hope to substantially reduce these 
senseless tragedies. 

Let me switch now from highways to 
airways. From its embryo days with the 
futile efforts of our paperwinged aviator 
friend, up through the 1930’s, most peo- 
ple considered the flying machine to be 
a military weapon whose transportation 
potential was generally associated with 
carrying mail, and which possibly had 
an offhand benefit as a spectator sport 
with daredevil stunt shows. Until 1940 
the only Federal aid for airport con- 
struction and improvement was through 
emergency work-relief measures, There 
certainly was no conscious effort aimed 
at the development of a national system 
of airports. But with the approaching 
war, Congress appropriated $40 million 
for the construction and improvement 
of 250 public airports necessary for na- 
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tional defense. At the war's end, $1 bil- 
lion, 80 percent of which was Federal 
money, had been invested in public-use 
airports. Most of this money was pro- 
vided to support military needs and only 
indirectly contributed to the develop- 
ment of a national system of airports. 

The stage was set, therefore, for the 
Federal Airport Act of 1946. It author- 
ized the appropriation of $500 million in 
Federal funds spread over a 7-year pe- 
riod and matched by local communities. 
A national airport plan was required. No 
airport could get funds unless included 
in that plan. Fifty-eight percent or the 
4,400 airports listed were to be newly 
constructed. 

Between the years 1947 and 1957, U.S. 
domestic and international air passen- 
gers and traffic tripled in volume. By 
1957 general aviation had 43 times as 
many airplanes and twice the flying 
hours as did the scheduled airlines. 
More importantly, the largest aircraft 
that could be foreseen appeared to have 
a maximum load factor of 185,000 
pounds, and airport plans naturally in- 
cluded such a foreseeable load-factor air- 
craft in them. But it was not long be- 
fore the need arose to accommodate the 
large jet aircraft with gross loads over 
300,000 pounds. All of these somewhat 
unrelated facts, including the completed 
construction of the originally planned 
airports, caused an important shift in 
emphasis from general construction and 
improvement to safety. In 1961 Presi- 
dent Kennedy recommended, and it was 
adopted, the Federal participation be in- 
creased from the $63 million annual ap- 
propriation first set in 1955 to $75 million 
a year; that the program be extended for 
another 5 years; and in order to relieve 
congestion at high density airports, that 
$7 million be set aside to provide for the 
development of general aviation airports. 
Also to encourage installation of certain 
landing aids, the Federal share for the 
cost of such installations be increased 
from 50 to 75 percent. 

Since 1947 the combined capital outlay 
of Federal and sponsor funds under the 
program amounted to about $1.75 billion, 
covering over 2,000 airports. Again, to 
put this into the local context of the 
Second District, $2,478,245 has been ap- 
propriated involving 74 projects at 31 
airports. Of this $2.5 million, more than 
$2 million was appropriated since 1959, 
mostly in the last 4 years. 

What effects have this $1.75 billion had 
on civil aviation? Passengers in 1949 
numbered 16.7 million, while in 1964 they 
numbered 81.8 million. Passenger miles 
fiown in 1949 reached 9.3 billion, versus 
1964’s 61 billion. By fiscal 1973 the 
number of passengers will almost have 
doubled from the fiscal 1963 number of 
63.3 million. The 30.4 million domestic 
passenger miles in fiscal 1960 will have 
doubled in a decade. 

This makes it clear that airport con- 
struction and improvement has not been 
able to keep pace with the volume of air 
traffic. The Federal Airport Act now 
before Congress is, once again, an at- 
tempt by the Federal Government to 
meet its responsibility in insuring the 
safety of its citizens. This act would ex- 
tend the program an additional 3 years 
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to June 30, 1970, maintaining the exist- 
ing $75 million annual level of authoriza- 
tion. Second, it would continue the 
special $7 million a year fund for the de- 
velopment of general aviation airports; 
continue dividing 75 percent of the funds 
among the States based on area and 
population—California would thus be 
eligible for $3,258,755—and setting aside 
the other 25 percent as a discretionary 
fund; and continue requiring a national 
airport plan. 

Transportation accounts for one-sixth 
of the gross national product, and is one 
of the largest sources of employment. 
Including pipeline and water transporta- 
tion employees, well over 2,500,000 peo- 
ple make their living by moving goods 
and people. Further, the Government 
already supports or regulates almost 
every means of transportation. This, 
combined with the Nation’s population 
growth—in 1966 the population has been 
estimated to be 195.8 million; by 1990, it 
will top 300 million—has created a vast 
organizational problem. 

Just approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives is a bill introduced by my fel- 
low California Representative, CHET 
HoutrieLp, which would bring together 
major Federal agencies and activities in- 
volving transportation promotion and 
safety in a new executive Department of 
Transportation. This is not a novel pro- 
posal. Such a Department has been 
recommended as early as 1874 and at 
least four times since. 

Its provisions include consolidating 
the Federal Aviation Agency, Bureau of 
Public Roads, Coast Guard, Office of the 
Under Secretary of Commerce for Trans- 
portation, and the safety functions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. In so do- 
ing, it would create three administra- 
tions: Federal Aviation Administration, 
Federal Highway Administration, and 
the Federal Railroad Administration. 
The Coast Guard, while a major com- 
ponent of the Department, would con- 
tinue to be separate and intact. 

Its second major provision is the crea- 
tion of the National Transportation Safe- 
ty Board as an independent entity with- 
in the Department. This Board, made 
up of five members serving 5-year terms 
and appointed by the President, would 
handle the procedural realm of acci- 
dents: investigating their causes and 
conducting special studies to further un- 
derstand them, hearing appeals, and 
making reports and recommendations to 
the Secretary. 

It also provides for a separate Office of 
Accident Investigation, which will absorb 
the CAB’s Bureau of Safety, and deter- 
mine the probable cause of accidents. 
Primarily concerned with aviation acci- 
dents, it will nevertheless be independent 
of the FAA. Without this office the Na- 
tional Transportation Safety Board 
would probably have had to devote too 
much time to aviation accidents, 

Last, and least novel but certainly im- 
perative, it provides for a Secretary to 
insure full attention to matters which 
cut across all modes of transportation. 

Certainly this legislation—dealing with 
the appropriations, extensions, creations, 
and ramifications of Federal programs— 
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would not solve entirely our increasing 
transportation problem. Yet this legisla- 
tion will go far in doing so, and the very 
attempt insures the public that the Con- 
gress fully realizes the continual impor- 
tance of transportation. 

As President Johnson so aptly stated: 

In a nation that spans a continent, trans- 
portation is the web of union. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF WEST 
CENTRAL FRONT OF THE US. 
CAPITOL 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Montana [Mr. OLsen] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLSEN of Montana. I should like 
to address a few remarks with regard to 
the sentimental hysteria which has de- 
veloped during the past few weeks over 
the recent decision of the Commission 
for the Extension of the Capitol to ex- 
tend the west central front of the Capitol. 

Such decision has apparently been con- 
strued as a license for the opposition to 
let out its fury on J. George Stewart, 
present Architect of the Capitol, with 
attacks personal, professional, and other- 
wise. The main target of these brickbats 
is the fact he is not an architect. 

The opposition does not state that the 
designer of the original Capitol was not 
an architect but a physician; that only 
three of the eight holders of this office 
were architects; and that they, like the 
other four officeholders who were not 
architects, also met their share of criti- 
cism in connection with their work on 
the Capitol. 

These self-labeled critics will not rec- 
ognize the fact that the present Archi- 
tect of the Capitol is a professional engi- 
neer in addition to having carried on a 
business as a stone masonry contractor 
which he inherited from his father. He 
is also eminently qualified to serve such 
office on the basis of his administrative 
ability as well as his capacity to extract 
the best efforts from the many qualified 
professionals who are either in his em- 
ploy or under contract with his office, 

The problems that beset the west cen- 
tral front have existed almost from the 
beginning due to the selection of a soft 
stone for its construction. The nature 
of the masonry floor and wall construc- 
tion are such as Mr. Stewart can readily 
understand through his many years of 
experience in masonry construction. In- 
asmuch as this type of construction is a 
lost art, I submit that the Government 
S eae a to have such a man at the 

elm. 

The opposition has stated with regard 
to the old walls of the west central front: 
do not touch, or preserve, or restore, or 
reconstruct, or reface. The latter three 
categories would result in a major to 
total replacement of the existing stones. 
The additional engineering study re- 
quested by the Congress a couple of years 
ago by an independent engineering firm 
went into all of these alternatives as re- 
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quired by their contract. The firm did 
not recommend pursuing any of these 
alternatives because of the hazard, cost, 
and time required to execute such 
schemes without the guarantee at the 
project's conclusion that the building 
would be safe once again and forever. 
The engineering firm did, however, rec- 
ommend the retention of such exterior 
wall as an interior wall and the con- 
struction of an extension to serve as a 
bolster for the present sagging west 
front. 

The opponents point to the loss of the 
work of the original architects if the ex- 
tension is carried out and that the result 
will be an imitation. Will it not be an 
imitation if the stones are all replaced 
in situ one by one. But, alas, the oppo- 
nents argue that even though perhaps 
not the original, the new wall would be 
in the exact same location and the con- 
figuration of the Capitol will not have 
been changed. True, but it can no longer 
be said these new walls are the work of 
the original designers. 

Notwithstanding all this, there is no 
assurance if refacing is done that a per- 
manent solution will have been effected. 
The risks will be high as will also be the 
cost. Should the fears of the engineers, 
who have studied this problem for the 
last 10 years, come to fruition in the 
event of a refacing job, the need for an 
extension will then have to be faced up 
to once more in the future and the orig- 
inal investment of a refacing job will 
then result in a complete waste of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

Why not then face up to this situation 
boldly at this time and proceed with the 
work of the extensions? The space that 
will be acquired will occur as a byproduct 
or bonus to the expense of refacing. 
None but the most astute critics will 
know that the front has been extended. 
It will stand there in all its glory in a 
more durable material, the design will 
substantially be reproduced and the 
building will once again be safe. Cer- 
tainly, if a young nation, as ours was in 
the mid-19th century, could overcome 
the objections and criticisms over add- 
ing the Senate and House wings, the en- 
larged dome onto the original smaller 
Capitol, and complete the work in the 
face of the strain on the national econ- 
omy as a result of the Civil War, we 
should now with all the power of our 
Great Society be able to cope with our 
present-day problems and proceed forth- 
with with the work. 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
THE COMPUTER INDUSTRY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? ` 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Robert 
H. Ryan, president of the Regional In- 
dustrial Development Corp. in Pittsburgh 
and a member of the President’s Com- 
mission on Technology, Automation, and 
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Economic Progress, addressed the As- 
sociation for Computing Machinery in 
Los Angeles, Calif., on August 31. 

His topic, The Social Responsibilities 
of the Computer Industry,” is not only 
timely but also encouraging for it desig- 
nates industry’s awareness of its moral 
responsibilities to the people of this Na- 
tion and its intentions to operate in a 
manner which will be beneficial to as 
many individuals as possible. 

Not only is Mr. Ryan well qualified to 
discuss the role our growing industries 
must play in the continued growth of 
our Nation, he also believes, very firmly, 
that the understanding of our citizens 
must be developed and their desire to 
1 and progress must be encour- 
aged. 

His question, “After Apollo, what?” is 
well put. Innumerable possibilities and 
opportunities are ahead. Among its 
other responsibilities, Mr. Ryan—along 
with many of us—feels the computer in- 
dustry must help the American citizens 
prepare themselves, assuring their par- 
ticipation in the accomplishments and 
benefits. 

Our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, will be 
interested in Mr. Ryan’s views and I, 
therefore, include the address in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD at this point: 


THE SOCIAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE 
COMPUTER INDUSTRY 


(By Robert H. Ryan, Association for Com- 
puting. Machinery, Los Angeles, Calif., 
August 31, 1966) 

One of the prerogatives of a speaker is to 
alter or change the assigned title of a speech. 

The title your program committee as- 
signed me was “The Social Responsibilities 
of the Computer Industry.” The speech I 
am about to give deals with “The Respon- 
sibilities of the Computer Industry in a So- 
ciety Which is Struggling to be Great.” 

The contrast of titles may give you a clue 
to my thesis which is that the computer in- 
dustry faces this issue of its responsibilities 
at a critical time. The timing of your ask- 
ing what your social responsibilities are oc- 
curs while the United States is in the process 
of liquidating two major revolutions which 
have been occurring over the past few 
decades. 

The first is the revolution against slavery 
and the caste system. (This is called the 
civil rights movement.) 

The second is the revolution against pov- 
erty and the tyranny of an uncontrolled 
market system. (This is called the “new 
economics.”) 

The mopping up of these two revolutions 
is called the Great Society. 

But we are now looking for a new revolu- 
tion and we haven’t found a name for it yet. 
We are playing around with some naively 
infantile slogans (e.g., “God is Dead”) but 
we have not found the name for the new 
business which, as a society, we are about to 
undertake, This new business has to do 
with establishing values and goals in our 
society! Unfortunately, we have not yet de- 
cided what it is that we want to do and what 
it is that we want to prove. We seem to see 
consensus clearly on the matter of Space (we 
hope to get to the moon before the Rus- 
sians—whatever it is that this will prove!) 
But there is little consensus about matters 
such as the future of our cities, about dis- 
crimination, about poverty. These are still 
debatable subjects about which we, as a na- 
tion, have not, in fact, reached a clear-cut 
and well-articulated consensus. Our goals 
are fuzzy. Our values fuzzier. 

It is in this kind of an environment—in a 
society which is attempting to be Great“ 
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while its values are changing that you ask 
me to address myself to the social responsi- 
bilities of the computing industry. 

However, I am not certain as to why it is 
that you ask about your social responsibil- 
ities! 

Perhaps there is a guilt conscience devel- 
oping in your industry wherein you sense a 
need to apply computing techniques to 
many of the nation’s social problems. Or 
perhaps it is because we may have reached a 
plane (not a permanent plateau but a plane 
at which we shall be for a while) of compu- 
tational speed, and the need is now for more 
people and organizations to become more 
familiar with the use of computers. To put 
this proposition in another way, it may be 
that there are enough existing computer 
techniques and programs already on the shelf 
so that these programs and techniques 
should become part of the bag of tricks for 
people not now using computers. Your in- 
terest in inquiring about your social respon- 
sibilities may be occasioned by the fact that 
some of you have come to realize that one 
of your greatest problems is that of not being 
able to communicate with society as a whole. 

Whatever your reason for raising the issue 
of the extension of your capabilities to so- 
cietal problems, you have raised the issues as 
a matter for discussion at this meeting and 
within the industry. On the one hand, a 
“sense of profession” is developing in your 
industry; and on the other hand, a whole 
host of potential areas of computer-applica- 
tion to social issues has begun to develop. 

But the question or issue which you raise 
is not a new question! Take away the com- 
puter, and the issue of man’s responsibilities 
to society goes back as far as organized so- 
ciety itself. 

The Athenians, for example, developed a 
philosophy in which the intellectuals, or 
those who held citizenship, adhered to the 
code that citizens who shunned public serv- 
ice were “Idiots” and considered to be use- 
less. In some cases, by that same Athenian 
code, failure to perform one’s public duties 
resulted in the loss of his rights as a citizen. 
(This was one approach to enforce a kind of 
social responsibility.) 

And when Renaissance man emerged from 
the Dark Ages many centuries later, the most 
precious treasure he found was the freedom 
of the mind. Around that he attempted to 
build societies centered on art and culture— 
Florence and the Medici. 

As we look at our contemporary culture 
and bring up to date the traditions of Athens 
and the Renaissance we face the indisputable 
fact that the way we use science and tech- 
nology (now including computing and com- 
puter technology) will profoundly affect the 
shape of our society. The interface is so- 
clety—the freedom of the mind—the com- 
puter. The danger which may exist and 
which some may fear is that with the new 
found knowledge and power of handling 
massive amounts of data at very fast speeds, 
a pattern of life may develop where tech- 
nology, and not man, may become central 
to the pattern of life and its purpose. 

I note from published information about 
your association that a concept of the com- 
puter “profession” is beginning to emerge 
and some have even attempted to articulate 
a code or a set of ethics for such a new pro- 
fession. There is nothing new about the 
concept that special knowledge and special 
skills ought to be applied to benefit man. 
The idea of a trusteeship of knowledge can 
be applied to all whose special knowledge 
surpasses that of the lay public. A profes- 
sion, as yours is becoming, or has in fact 
become, provides a moral backbone, or a 
code of behavior for those engaged in that 
profession. A person engaged in that pro- 
fession can be forgiven if he does something 
for his own self-interest; but he ought to 
understand that in doing so he is deviating 
from a higher purpose which is that of work- 
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ing for his profession—for a profession really 
provides a governing framework. It pro- 
vides a means by which activity can be a 
service to the nation as a whole and the 
human race as a whole. The whole point 
of the idea of a professional code seems to 
me to be that of providing a person, ahead 
of a crisis, with that which he is supposed 
to do in a crisis. Without it he is going to 
take care of himself first if he has not come 
to understand and accept the moral rules 
beforehand. 

With the kinds of problems which face our 
society, and in fact the world, I see no choice 
for the computing profession except for it 
to bring its technology to the service of man- 
kind through the utilization of the talents 
and abilities and intuition of the tens of 
thousands (and soon to be hundreds of thou- 
sands) of persons engaged in this fast-de- 
veloping profession. 

The need, it seems to me, is for the com- 
puting profession to look at its own capabili- 
ties with its own special languages and in- 
formation systems (which most people, in- 
cidentally, don’t understand) and relate 
computing to the kinds of problems which 
our society faces (which most people are 
aware of). Its job is to conceive ways in 
which computing can demonstrate its po- 
tential benefits to mankind and in this way 
develop a kind of faith in computing, which 
is now non-existent, except for the relatively 
few who understand computing. 

In this context, I wonder how many of 
you have ever thought about the basic de- 
sires of man throughout the course of his- 
tory? I think about this a good deal as I 
observe the degeneration of our cities, the 
kinds of civil strife we are now experiencing, 
and the frustrations of countless millions 
who find themselves bored and ineffectual 
as if they were by-products rather than the 
product of the American dream. Both the 
world around us, as well as we ourselves, are 
puzzled by the paradox of the two Americas. 
In thinking about these things I often con- 
sider the proposition that we have either 
forgotten or have yet to learn what man, on 
this earth, is really seeking. 

As I read the history of man, I note the 
consistency with which events, over time, 
have pointed to man’s desire to achieve cer- 
tain ends or reach certain goals. To date, 
man has not reached these goals, though a 
relative few may have. I think that these 
desires or goals are pertinent to today's dis- 
cussion and pertinent to the computing pro- 
fession, 

I observe that at least since the Industrial 
Revolution and probably long before (but I 
use the Industrial Revolution as the closest 
benchmark of dramatic economic, social, and 
political change before the Computer Revolu- 
tion), man has clearly been seeking: 

1. Some degree of self-respect and a level 
of human dignity. 

2. Some minimal level of economic secu- 
rity and physical well-being (including the 
relief of pain—both physical and mental). 

3. A better life for his children than he, 
the parent, may have found. 

4. Some kind of spiritual faith or some 
Kind of understanding which, while not 
clearly comprehensible, was somehow related 
to Goodness and Justice. 

(There are other elements to these goals, 
but these will serve as openers.) 

Recently (within the last few decades), 
and caused primarily by the tremendously 
improved communications systems, we have 
seen these desires manifest themselves in 
what some have termed the “rising level of 
expectations,” It should now be quite clear 
that the poor, sick, undereducated peasant 
throughout the world now knows that his 
children do not have to be poor, sick, hungry, 
and illiterate. He knows that a better life 
can be had and he is not too particular about 
what political “system” gets it for him. 
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If you ask what this has to do with com- 
puting, let me explain by giving you just 
one example of how the computer and those 
associated with computing can begin to 
tackle just one of the problems which are 
beginning to press in on us, even here in 
the United States. 

While I shall just cite one example, the 
same ties are open to you in a 
whole host of fields. 

My reason for emphasizing one opportunity 
is that I have observed, over a period of time, 
that whenever attempts are made to get peo- 
ple who have not been used to being inter- 
ested in a subject to become interested in 
that subject, it is best not to try to get them 
initially involved in a host of problems or a 
broad spectrum but, rather, it is best to get 
them involved in one or two specific prob- 
lems initially. 

The problem I suggest you consider is the 
health problem especially as it relates to our 
urban society. Urbanism is a world-wide 
phenomenon and health is a universal prob- 
lem. 

The United States today is a highly de- 
veloped urban society with underdeveloped 
systems for dealing with its urban problems! 
Very soon (certainly by the 1970's), because 
of both the population increase and the in- 
creasing tendencies of people to live in urban 
areas, the problem of living will begin to 
reach monumentally complex proportions. 

In the midst of these increasing urban 
complexities with their congestion, pollu- 
tion, and just plain tensions, it begins to ap- 
pear that the health of the nation will be- 
come the cornerstone of the nation’s future 
aspirations. It is also becoming increasingly 
clear that the expanding capabilities of scien- 
tists and engineers (including those in com- 
puting) to apply science to the nation’s 
health problems can play a major role in 
their solution. 

If there is one idea that the average man 
can understand it is, I believe, the idea which 
centers around the prolonging of life, the 
relief of pain and the elimination of disease. 
For those of you who are concerned that the 
computing profession is misunderstood and 
runs the risk of becoming an ego-centric 
group speaking only to itself, I would sug- 
gest that the application of computing tech- 
niques to the life sciences is one way in which 
the computing profession can talk to every- 
one. The need for a massive assault on the 
health problem of this nation has already 
arrived, and it is going to increase as 150 mil- 
lion more people are soon to be dumped upon 
the present 200 million (over 70 percent of 
whom already live in the urban concentra- 
tions of this country). 

However, current technology has scarcely 
been tapped as it relates to health problem 
and the capability of computers to make gen- 
erally available the benefits of accumulated 
knowledge and experience in the health 
sciences. New applications in the area, how- 
ever, can be seen in the automated and com- 
puterized examination techniques developed 
by the Permanent Medical Group of Kaiser 
Foundation Research Institute in Oakland, 
and in the Massachusetts General Hospital's 
new medical computer system that undoubt- 
edly will serve as a prototype for large hos- 
pital computer systems elsewhere. 

One also sees the beginning of regional 
medical diagnostic centers using sophisticat- 
ed computer techniques. The proposed 
Adulty Protection Act of 1966 which is pres- 
ently before the Congress, calls for the 
establishment of regional health protection 
centers using computerized automated and 
semi-automated equipment which offer a 
series of screening tests for the detection of 
diseases of people 50 years of age and over, 
all on & completely voluntary basis. The Na- 
tional Commission on Technology, Automa- 
tion, and Economic Progress, of which I was 
a member, indicated the desirability of evalu- 
ating the flexibility of the regional health 
computer systems which could provide medi- 
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cal record storage for at least 15 to 20 million 
people in a geographic region and which could 
give hospitals and doctors in the region 
access to the computers, screening, disease 
detection, and other capabilities by telephone 
line connections. These centralized health 
record centers will obviously require the pres- 
ervation of the privacy of the individual and 
should be established with the understanding 
of this delicate issue very much in mind. 
Such regional medical systems could be ex- 
pected to provide regional data processing for 
automated clinical pathological laboratories, 
for the automation of certain aspects of 
disease detection and identification, for the 
storage and laboratory recall of individual 
health records, and for the collection and 
evaluation of important and widely needed 
medical statistics. Such systems might also 
logically be linked with local hospital infor- 
mation systems, with the National Library of 
Medicine’s System for information retrieval 
and dissemination, and with the greatly ex- 
panding informational needs of the Food and 
Drug Administration. But the important 
point is that such regional diagnostic medi- 
cal systems could provide better care to 
everyone, regardless of income or geographic 
location, 

Taken as a whole, these actual and pro- 
posed systems that I have just mentioned 
stand as the forerunner on which a more con- 
centrated application of the communications 
and systems capability of engineering and 
biomedical technology can be made available 
to the health sciences within the next decade. 

Here is just one example for the computing 
profession to help bring about a high level 
of health protection and care to all of the 
people of the country—a system which would 
particularly allow time for young physicians 
and engineers to turn their own special tal- 
ents to things that the machines cannot do. 

Some are now asking, “After Apollo, 
what?” The answer to that question lies in 
part in the computing profession transferring 
its Apollo-type developed ideas and coupling 
them with those ideas which the man in the 
street understands and to which the enthu- 
siastically responds. 

I have often wondered why it took indus- 
try so long to eliminate the 7-day week, the 
12-hour day, and finally accept such modest 
prerequisites to the conducting of affairs as 
the minimum wage, the minimum hour, and 
the social security provisions, Whatever the 
time factor was for these and other related 
measures, the time factor was too long. We 
do not have that kind of time now to prove 
that computers and computing can be rela- 
tively simply and swiftly adapted to help 
solve many of the human problems with 
which man has been confronted since the 
beginning of time. 

I am not one who chooses to believe that 
the computing profession is really going to 
isolate itself from the real world, or turn its 
back on the big issues. But I do feel that 
the potential benefits of computing are so 
staggeringly impressive, and are so in need 
of broader application and understanding, 
that I would urge the computing profession 
to assume the initiative and actively select 
and support those programs which have the 
especially important characteristic of bene- 
fiting people in some meaningful, direct, and 
understandable way. 

For your new and growing profession there 
is something which may mark and make the 
difference between mediocrity and excellence. 
This is the process of converting data and 
knowledge into wisdom! As Walter Lippmann 
once pointed out, “Knowledge is made into 
wisdom when what is true about the nature 
of things is reshaped to the human scale and 
oriented to the human understanding, to 
human need, and to human hope.” 

This process of converting knowledge into 
wisdom is clearly an appropriate role for 
the computing profession, and in doing so 
the real objective may be achieved. That 
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real objective is to free man's mind to do 
the creative thinking that must be done for 
his enduring spiritual, social, and political 
needs. 


SUSPENSION OF 17-PERCENT IN- 
VESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Wotrr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in the last 
6 years we have witnessed empirical 
proof that “the new economics” has con- 
siderable merit. Successful application 
of its principles has resulted in an un- 
precedented period of prosperity. How- 
ever, we are now at a point when the 
threat of inflation, caused by excess de- 
mand, could wipe out many of the gains 
made during the Kennedy-Johnson 
years. 

Recently, the eyes of the Nation have 
been focused on the use of monetary pol- 
icy to cut down inflation. Every econo- 
mist believes that manipulation of mone- 
tary policy can have the effect of limit- 
ing inflation. However, I believe that 
sterner measures are becoming neces- 
sary. 

A suspension of the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit is one of the steps I 
favor. Many economists concede that 
capital investment, because of its multi- 
plier effects, is an area which can great- 
ly contribute to inflation. In simple 
terms, this means that since capital in- 
vestments are used to purchase machines 
which in turn produce final consumer 
products, a dollar spent in capital in- 
vestment produces a great deal of de- 
mand. However, in an economy near 
full employment, there is a tendency for 
demand to bid up the cost of goods al- 
ready in existence since the resources for 
the production of new goods are scarce. 

Suspension of the 7-percent corporate 
investment tax credit would have the ef- 
fect of limiting such investments since, 
in a highly competitive economy, even 
the smallest amount of profit is crucial. 
Critics of the suspension point out that 
most businesses make their plans ahead 
of time and this measure would have no 
effect for many months. I do not be- 
lieve this to be the case. Suspension 
of the credit will force reexamination 
of previous decisions. Further, even if, 
at the very beginning, the number of 
reversed decisions seem to be limited, 
because of the multiplier effects of capi- 
tal investments, a considerable amount 
of heat may be removed from the econ- 
omy, 

Prompt implementation of this rela- 
tively mild measure may delay or com- 
Kae obviate the need for stronger ac- 

on. 


ALLOWING TEACHERS TO DEDUCT 


EXPENSES INCURRED IN SEEKING 
ADVANCED DEGREES 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New Jersey [Mr. DANIELS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

4 . Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today which will cor- 
rect the situation created by a proposed 
regulation being promulgated by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service which would for- 
bid teachers from deducting expenses in- 
curred in seeking advanced degrees. 

Despite various legislative enactments 
passed by the Congress in recent years to 
set up fellowships for teachers, it is a 
fact that almost all teachers seeking ad- 
vanced education finance this training 
out of their own resources. 

The teacher who seeks to advance his 
own professional skills accomplishes two 
things. Obviously he increases his skills 
and puts himself in a position where he 
can seek higher remuneration, a singu- 
larly laudable aspiration at a time when 
we are desperately trying to keep good 
teachers from seeking employment else- 
where. Also, by improving himself, he 
improves the level of instruction which 
he imparts to his students. 

Mr. Speaker, as a member of the 
House Education and Labor Committee, 
I have been privileged to work for some 
of the most far-reaching aid-to-educa- 
tion measures ever enacted into law in 
the history of the Nation. While this 
bill will be considered by the Ways and 
Means Committee and not by our com- 
mittee, it is, in fact, an aid to education 
bill of awesome importance. I cannot 
urge upon the Members of this House 
the need for immediate passage of this 
legislation. 


CUBA: BASE FOR STUDENT 
SUBVERSION 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, since the 
Tri-Continental Conference of Asian, 
African, and Latin American Nations 
held in January of this year at Havana, 
Cuba, there have been many evidences of 
increasing revolutionary activities among 
students in Latin America and the 
United States about which I have com- 
mented on a number of occasions. It 
was in anticipation of the dangers of 
such activities to the entire Western 
Hemisphere that the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on September 20, 1965, after 
considerable debate, by a vote of 312 to 
52, adopted House Resolution 560, 89th 
Congress, expressing the sense of this 
branch of the Congress relative to the 
operations of the subversive forces known 
as international communism. 

This resolution, which is similar to 
House Resolution 124, theretofore intro- 
duced by me on January 18, 1965, sup- 
ports strongly the extension of the Mon- 
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roe Doctrine to-include intervention by 
such subversive force in the Western 
Hemisphere. The activities of the Fourth 
Latin American Student Congress, which 
met in Havana July 30-August 10 would 
appear to be in clear violation of the 
resolution adopted by this body. 

A recent report of the Citizens Com- 
mittee for a Free Cuba of Miami, Fla., 
which has a distinguished membership, 
supplies a summary of the proceedings 
of the Fourth Student Congress, with ap- 
propriate interpretation linking the con- 
flict in Vietnam with domestic disturb- 
ances in the United States. Thus, Cas- 
tro Cuba continues to be a cesspool of 
infamy and the prime base for commu- 
nistic revolutionary infiltration and ter- 
rorism in Western Hemispheric coun- 
tries, including our own. 

Mr. Speaker, as stated in previous ad- 
dresses of mine, the Panama Canal is, 
and will remain, the key target of com- 
munistic attack in this hemisphere. 
Meantime, we do absolutely nothing to 
abate revolutionary activities at their 
basic site although to stop like aggres- 
sions we fight a war a world away. Any 
argument for that distant war applies 
in even greater force to what is taking 
place in Cuba, our immediate neighbor. 
From what has been initiated there we 
may well expect further increased ter- 
roristic activities in all the Western 
Hemisphere and the assassination of 
authorities in opposition. Certainly, this 
is no time to give away the Canal Zone 
and Panama Canal. 

The indicated report follows: 

From the Latin America Report, 
Aug. 22, 1966] 
CUBA: BASE FOR STUDENT SUBVERSION 

Those who are inclined to look upon Latin 
American universities as a mirror image of 
our own, should examine the resolutions 
which came out of the Fourth Latin Amer- 
ican Students Congress, held in Havana from 
July 30 to August 10. Sponsored by the 
Communist International Student Union, 
based in Prague, student groups, comprising 
111 delegates from 37 countries, met, de- 
liberated, and harangued for Communist 
control of universities in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

More immediately important, the Congress 
created an Organization of Latin American 
Students whose task is not the betterment of 
education, as might be supposed, but of 
militant support for hemispheric subversion 
launched from Cuba. Its twin goals: attack 
collective security of the hemisphere; and 
concentrate on the subversion of students 
and youth in Latin America and in the 
United States. 

Among the major resolutions passed is one 
aimed at undermining collective security in 
this hemisphere. Upholding the principle 
of “non-intervention,” the resolution states: 
“Each time the Organization of American 
States meets to impose economic, political, 
or military sanctions against any people or 
government, students must march in the 
streets and arouse the people.” 

The resolution continues: “We must sup- 
port and proclaim solidarity with the student 
struggle and with the peoples of Latin Amer- 
ica, and liberate them from imperialism. ,. .” 
Virtually copied from the final resolutions of 


the subversive Tri-Continental Conference 
held in Havana last January, the “students” 


resolve to “Recognize the rights of all peoples 
to fight through all means available against 
imperialist domination . . in revolutionary 
spirit... ..” 
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The nephew of Cuba’s puppet President, 
youthful Francisco Dorticés, set the militant 
tone of the meeting. Speaking on behalf of 
Cuba's Communist-controlled University 
Student Federation, he opened the confer- 
ence, saying: “We believe that the Latin 
American students have played and must 
continue to play a major role in the develop- 
ment of revolutionary movements in their 
countries.” 

Getting down to work under the auspices 
of Cuban, Russian, and Czech officials, the 
“students” copied the organizational struc- 
ture created at Havana's Tri-Continental 
Conference last January. That conference 
established a Secretariat composed of Com- 
munist delegates from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. Now a Student Committee 
to Aid Vietnam operates under the Latin 
American Committee to Aid Vietnam, All 
take orders from The Committee of Assist- 
ance and Aid for the Peoples Fighting for 
their Liberation. Seated on that central 
strategy committee are delegates from Soviet 
Russia, and Red China, along with repre- 
sentatives of nine other countries, Thus, 
the two major Communist powers are clearly 
identified with the “student” movement. 

In short, Communist-led student groups 
in Latin America haye been pulled into the 
massive apparatus for subversion which now 
operates in Havana. 

Foreign affairs experts with social worker 
mentalities might also take note of another 
“student” resolution coming from Havana, 
aimed at further promoting and exacerbating 
race warfare in the United States. That res- 
olution calls for “the strongest moral sup- 
port to the Negroes in the United States 
and to the progressive forces (street march- 
ers, ed.) of these brother people who are 
fighting for their rights.” The Latin Amer- 
ican “student’’ resolution copies that of the 
Tri-Continental Conference last January 
which linked Negro disturbances in the U.S. 
to the conflict in Vietnam, saying: In the 
uprisings in Watts, Los Angeles, and in 
Chicago, the Afro-Americans openly declared 
that they were fighting against racism and 
U.S. imperialism in common cause with their 
Vietnamese brothers.” 

Immediately important is the question: 
“How effective is Cuban-based subversion of 
the United States?” A part of the answer 
may be found in an English-language broad- 
cast from Havana which urges American 
youth to dodge the draft and to “actively 
campaign against draft agencies” where, it 
says, “imperialism is forming international 
brigades of mercenaries in Vietnam.” 

Even more direct appeals are made to the 
far-left in this country, as, for example, the 
Havana broadcast which urges them to “boy- 
cott production and refuse to load ships, 
transport arms, or any kind of war materials 
destined for North American troops. 

Therefore, it should be of some concern, 
if not alarm, that the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities was blocked tem- 
porarily by a court injunction from holding 
hearings on a bill that would bar American 
citizens from aiding the Vietcong. Yet, 
there can be little doubt that the Vietcong 
are Communists, that they are ‘enemies of 
this country, and by definition, enemies of 
democracy. 

The injunction against the House Un- 
American Activities Committee was taken 
out by the American Civil Liberties Union 
on behalf of Allen M. Krebs and Walter D. 
Teague III. Interestingly enough, it was the 
Emergency Civil Liberties Committee who 
defended Robert Cohen and Sam E. Hoch- 
man when those two journeyed illegally to 
Russia and Red China in 1957, and refused 
to surrender their passports to the State 
Department. Cohen, a film producer, has 
produced several films of Communist coun- 
tries which are sympathetic to their regimes. 
(See “Objectivity of Three Faces of Cuba’ 
Questioned,” Vol. 3, No, 6, April 26, 1965.) 
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Of more immediate significance is the fact 
that Robert Cohen produced a pro-Castro 
film for the National Educational Television 
network. Called “The Three Faces of Cuba,” 
the film was characterized by a four-man 
panel of Cuban experts as pro-Castro and 
pro-Communist.” % 

It also is recalled that Havana is the spirit- 
ual birthplace of a “new” U.S. Communist 
Party. The year of that birth is 1963, when 
59 so-called students from the U.S. journeyed 
to Havana illegally and announced the 
formation of The American Progressive La- 
bor Party.” One member, who has since 
defected from the APL, Philip Luce, said 
while in Cuba that the new party would 
follow the advice of Fidel Castro and “com- 
mence the battle of a new United States.” 

The American group also visited the Red 
Chinese Embassy in Havana where they 
cheered films of the Vietcong shooting down 
a U.S. helicopter in South Vietnam. The 
report, made over Radio Havana, was veri- 
fied in press reports, quoting one of the 
members of the American “student” group, 
Wendy Nakashima, upon her return to the 
United States. 

While in Cuba working on “The Three 
Faces of Cuba,” states a representative of 
the British Broadcasting Company, Cohen 
consulted with propaganda elements of the 
Castro government and met with Robert 
Williams, the American Negro militant who 
lives in Havana and from there directs radio 
programs to the United States inciting the 
Negroes, for example, to “burn, baby, burn!“ 
Williams has journeyed to North Vietnam, as 
well, and from there broadcast messages to 
American Negro troops in South Vietnam to 
lay down their arms. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of this 
thread is that which is wound around Cohen’s 
production of a film on the House Un- 
American Activities Committee (HUAC). 
According to The Independent, Cohen’s film 
was to rebut a film by the HUAC which 
dealt with student demonstrations in San 
Prancisco. It wound up as a full-fledged 
attack on the House Committee, amid ad- 
vertisements in the Communist press of this 
country urging that the HUAC be abolished. 
In advertising Cohn's film, the Communist 
organization, the “Citizens Committee to 
Preserve American Freedoms,” called upon 
tho public to “Write your congressman ... 
to urge a resolution to ABOLISH HUAC. .. .” 

Thus, the thread of evidence winds around 
the spool of Communist intrigue in which 
Communist Cuba has emerged as the center 
of virtually every known field of subversion. 
The final goal, of course, is the United States 
itself. Yet, while we find our Secretary of 
State “awakening our Latin American neigh- 
bors” to the threat of Cuban-based subver- 
sion, the American public is left largely in 
the dark regarding the progress of that sub- 
version In their own country, despite open, 
and repeated threats, and tangible evidence 
that subversion has met with some success. 

There also can be little doubt that the 
Tri-Continental Conference in Havana has 
linked the War in Vietnam with social and 
economic progress—or the alleged lack of 
it—in the United States. Senator ROBERT 
Kennepy only recently made an unfavorable 
comparison of the money being spent on 
social programs in this country with what 
is being spent for the ‘economic rehabilita- 
tion of South Vietnam, even though the 
cause of one is not remotely related to the 
cause of the other. 

It might also be added here that at the 
Havana conference, Hanoi’s delegate Tran 
Danh Tuyen insisted that the National Liber- 
ation Front (Vietcong) be recognized as 
legitimate combatants. Even that sugges- 
tion has been echoed in our Senate chambers, 
as well, as some legislators ask that the 
Vietcong be seated at a peace conference in 
the capacity as legitimate representatives of 
a fighting people. 
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Should those voices. be heeded, we will have 
undercut ourselves in Latin America where 
the majority of countries have for years been 
battling their own Vietcong“ —the National 
Liberation Fronts. And now, the injunction 
against HUAC hearings on a bill that would 
bar U.S. citizens from aiding the Vietcong 
does, in fact, aid the propaganda cause of 
those same Vietcong. 

What the various conferences being held 
in Havana teach us is that the Communist 
world has declared a world war of subversion 
against this country. While Uncle Sam 
stands with his finger stuck in the dike of 
Vietnam, the Communists move swiftly and, 
to judge by press awareness of what is going 
on, quietly in its subversion of the Free 
World. They are moving on all fronts, as 
we stand committed to the defense of only 
one. 

Last January, Havana's. Tri-Continental 
Conference urged “progressive elements” in 
the United States to oppose the war in Viet- 
nam, and those “progressive” elements are, 
indeed, opposing U.S. resistance to Commu- 
nist aggression there. It is safe to predict 
that students and youths in this country 
will take to the streets and oppose the Or- 
ganization of American States, also in obedi- 
ence to directions from Havana. Thus the 
Cuban-Russian combine directs the pace of 
world-wide subversion almost within sight of 
our shores, and the United States’ response 
is made ten thousand miles away. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fioop] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, as we all 
know, under the direction of the Na- 
tional Captive Nations Committee at 
1028 Connecticut. Avenue Northwest, 
Washington, D.C. 20036, the 1966 Cap- 
tive Nations Week observance was a 
phenomenal success. With the aid of 
member bodies, such as the Ukrainian 
Congress Committee of America and in- 
terested groups, the chairman of NCNC, 
Dr. Levy E. Dobriansky, who is also pro- 
fessor of economics at Georgetown Uni- 
versity, has undertaken the compiling 
and editing of selected observance items 
to provide a broad spectrum of the week’s 
activities. 

It is my intention to have reprinted 
all of the addresses on the 1966 Captive 
Nations Week observance which were de- 
livered and published in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, prior to, during, and since 
the week, and if any Member objects to 
the reprinting of his remarks it is re- 
quested that he contact Mr. Raymond F. 
Noyes, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD Clerk, 
room H-112 in the Capitol, or myself, 
within the next week. This announce- 
ment is being made in order to comply 
with the rules of the Joint Committee 
on reprinting remarks from the RECORD. 


FINANCIAL DISCLOSURE OF MR. 
VIVIAN 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that the gentleman 

from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may extend 
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his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tllinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, September 7, I introduced H.R. 
17574, truth-in-Government legisla- 
tion Which, if adopted, will require full 
disclosure of the financial status and 
annual financial transactions of each 
Member of this body, of each Member 
of the U.S. Senate, of top officials of the 
executive branch, and of their spouses. 

As I stated before I first took office 2 
years ago, I believe that enactment of 
truth-in-Government legislation would 
protect both the public at large and, 
equally important, the individuals who 
serve the public. 

Because I feel strongly that H.R. 17574, 
or a similar law, should presently be on 
the books, I am today placing in the 
RecorD a statement of my assets and of 
my ineome for the past year, 1965, the 
first year that I was privileged to serve 
as a Member of this body. It will be my 
practice, as long as I am privileged to 
serve the people of the Second Congres- 
sional District of Michigan, to file such a 
statement annually, whether or not the 
law requires it. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
have the Record show that, while I was 
assisted in the preparation of this state- 
ment by Mr. Paul F. Icerman, of the Ann 
Arbor, Mich., certified public accounting 
firm of Icerman, Johnson & Hoffman, 
naturally I take full responsibility for 
the accuracy of all information con- 
tained in it. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to have reproduced at this point in the 
Recor a copy of my financial statement 
for 1965: 


Comparative statement of financial condi- 
tion U.S. Representative Weston E. 
Vivian, 2d District, Michigan, and Anne B. 
Vivian, his wife 


Commereijal and savings bank ac- 


counts, postal savings, and U.S. sav- 
. 


Corporation stocks at market value: 
15 shares Schlumberger Ltd 
18 shares Canad 
100 shares Datronies Engineers 
5,000. shares Conductron Corp, 
(see note below) 


Total stocks 
Real estate: 


ship, Washtenaw County, Mich., 
at cost of $17,000, less mortgage 


‘Total real 
Automobile, home furnishings, and 
personal belongings, estimated value. 


NOTE 
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1965 income summary 


balay ane taxable expense allowances as Mem- 
of Co’ 
Final salary payment from Conductron, Inc, 

{fbr services rendered in 1904)... 707 


vel 
District congressional offlee 
Stationary, office supple and equipment, 
postage, and miscellaneous expenses 4, 657 
Total expenses 10, 816 
Dans E Kokubo 24, 061 


MARGARET SANGER—COURAGE- 
OUS LADY 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona (Mr. UpaLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Tuesday in a Tucson 
nursing home the heart of a courageous 
lady stopped forever. 

But if it can ever be said that a per- 
son’s life goes on after the body dies, 
this can be said of Margaret Sanger. For 
her life was the birth control movement 
and this movement not only goes on but 
grows stronger. 

Mrs. Sanger lived to see the concept 
of family planning achieve acceptance 
worldwide. She lived to see the Planned 
Parenthood Federation of America, 
which she founded under fire, grow in 50 
years to 100 popular affiliates. 

To many the world’s rapidly increas- 
ing population is viewed, and rightly so, 
as a threat to world peace and human 
life. We read of increases in popula- 
tion outstripping increases in the pro- 
duction of food and other necessities— 
setting back efforts of underdeveloped 
nations to improve the lot of their citi- 
zens. 

But Mrs. Sanger, though fully aware 
of the perils of burgeoning world popu- 
lation, was less moved by the cold statis- 
tics of growth than she was by the tear- 
ful plea of women everywhere: tell us 
how we can control the number of babies 
we have. She dedicated her life to tell- 
ing them. 

Hundreds of telegrams are being re- 
ceived from all parts of the world. Typ- 
ical is one from Shidue Kato, first woman 
Senator ever to serve in the Japanese 
Diet. She wired: 

The name of Margaret Sanger, who has 
bestowed the key of happiness to all the 
mothers of Japan in the form of family 
planning, will remain engraved in the his- 
tory of Japan. 


And Mrs. Indira Gandhi, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Republic of India, whom Mrs. 
Sanger met many years ago in India, 
has expressed her wish to attend memo- 
rial services if at all possible. She speaks 
of Mrs. Sanger in the very highest terms. 

Mrs. Sanger brought freedom to mil- 
lions of women throughout the world. 
She started out virtually alone. But to- 
day her compatriots are many and will, 
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in tribute to her, rededicate themselves 
to providing biological truths to all those 
who want to listen. 

Some of the high points of Mrs. San- 
ger’s career are summarized by the 
Washington Post. She fought as hard 
as she possibly could for a just cause. 
And as she left this world that cause 
was beginning to have a real impact on 
the affairs of nations and of men every- 
where, 

MARGARET SANGER, BIRTH CURB PIONEER 


Margaret Sanger, founder of the world 
birth control movement, died yesterday at 
83. Death came in a nursing home in Tuc- 
son, Ariz., where she had been hospitalized 
for several years with arteriosclerosis, 

The petite woman who once went to prison 
for spreading the gospel of family planning, 
lived to see the principles of birth control 
achieve wide acceptance and application. 

While her movement may not have become 
“the most influential of all time in control- 
ling man’s destiny on earth,” as once prophe- 
sied by H. G. Wells, its impact on modern 
society is immeasurable. 

Once maligned and called “obscene,” the 
principle of birth control is now officially 
sanctioned by the U.S. Government. The 
Supreme Court in 1966 struck down the Na- 
tlon's last anti-contraceptive law in Con- 
necticut. 

SUPPORTED BY CATHOLICS 


The concept of family planning has the 
support of a majority of Catholics in this 
country, according to a Gallup Poll of last 
February. Major birth control programs 
have been launched in other countries, in- 
cluding India, Japan, Pakistan, Egypt and 
Turkey. 

It is possible to trace these developments 
back to the industrial town of Corning, N. v., 
where Margaret Higgins was born Sept. 14, 
1883, to a stonecutter and his wife, the sixth 
of 11 children. Her mother died at 48, aged 
prematurely by childbirth and weakened by 
tuberculosis. 

“I can never look back on my childhood 
with joy,” she once said. “To me the dis- 
tinction between happiness and unhappiness 
in childhood was one of small families and 
of large families, rather than of wealth and 
poverty.” 

Years later, after graduating from nursing 
school and marriage to William Sanger, an 
artist and architect, she went to work as a 
maternity nurse in the Lower East Side of 
New York. The hopelessness of the dis- 
tressed, poverty-stricken patients she at- 
tended became a recurrent nightmare to her. 


“BREEDING MACHINES” 


“I can still see them,” she once said, those 
poor, weak, wasted, frail women, pregnant 
year after year like so many automatic breed- 
ing machines .. . crying, pleading, begging, 
‘Please tell me, Mrs. Sangler. You know the 
secret of not having babies.... If I have 
another baby, Im going to die.“ 

Mrs, Sanger renounced nursing and turned 
to a new mission. After traveling abroad 
to study conditions in France and Scotland, 
she returned to the United States and in 
1914 started a defiant little magazine, Woman 
Rebel. In the face of all kinds of opposition, 
she wrote of the need for contraceptive 
material. 

In that same year, with the help of a small 
group of friends, she founded the National 
Birth Control League, forerunner of the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America, 
which today has 100 affiliates across the 
country. 

In 1916, Mrs. Sanger opened the first Amer- 
ican birth control clinic in Brownsville, a 
tenement section of Brooklyn. Within ten 
days the clinic was raided and Mrs. Sanger 
Was arrested for “maintaining a public nui- 
stance” and for violating a statute forbidding 
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dissemination of contraceptive information. 
She served 30 days in jail, but the case laid 
the groundwork for subsequent court rulings 
enabling physicians to give contraceptive ad- 
vice “for the prevention of, or cure of, dis- 
ease.” 

Mrs. Sanger continued to press for favor- 
able legislation on birth control amid a long 
series of legal contests, clinic raids, mass 
meetings and court battles. In 1936 a mail 
censorship law inspired more than 50 years 
earlier by a fanatical purist, Anthony Com- 
stock, was knocked down in court. Opposing 
the law in the case was civil liberties lawyer 
Morris Ernst. 

GAINS SUPPORT 

In the years that followed, Mrs. Sanger’s 
cause gained widespread support. In 1937 
the conservative American Medical Associa- 
tion recognized the movement by recom- 
mending the teaching of birth control in 
medical schools. An international birth con- 
trol movement, begun by Mrs. Sanger with a 
conference in New York in 1925 today spans 
the globe, with 26 member organizations in 
North and South America, Europe, Asia, 
Africa and Australia. 

In October, 1952, Mrs. Sanger, who had 
been denied entrance to Japan by General 
MacArthur during the American occupation, 
was tumultuously welcomed by the Japanese 
people. She was invited to address the Upper 
House of the Japanese Diet, the first foreign 
woman to appear before this body. 


OMNIBUS ELECTION REFORM BILL 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UpaLL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced H.R. 17618, an omnibus 
election reform bill designed to provide 
adequate regulations in every phase of 
election financing and procedure where 
they are needed. The history of efforts 
in this area is not as distinguished as 
some might wish. Although legislation 
has been introduced, those bills which 
showed the slightest promise in tackling 
the actual causes of a chaotic electoral 
system have been short lived, 

Early in the first session of this Con- 
gress, many Members of both Houses 
expressed enthusiasm for legislation di- 
rected at election reform. Most of the 
discussion centered around the high cost 
and extended length of political cam- 
paigns, but there was also talk about pos- 
sible tax incentives for citizens wishing 
to make small political contributions; 
about compulsory disclosure of gifts and 
compensation received by Members of 
Congress in addition to their usual sal- 
ary, and about a uniform and enforce- 
able code of ethics to insure against any 
conflict of interest among us. Interest 
in these suggestions ran so high that the 
President of the United States included 
many of them in his legislative program. 
They were incorporated into identical 
bills introduced in the House and Sen- 
ate. However, it seems that support for 
these proposals has subsided. It is 
doubtful that a significant reform meas- 
ure will become law in the few weeks re- 
maining to us, and I, for one, am dis- 
appointed. 
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But disappointment will not pass leg- 
islation. In the hope that the fire can 
be rekindled, I wrote and introduced to- 
day this comprehensive bill. It combines 
the ideas endorsed by the administra- 
tion with some of my own and would 
strengthen existing regulations in the 
conduct of both elections and those who 
are elected. I am not optimistic about 
its passage this session, but I feel the 
time is right to inject new life and think- 
ing into this set of problems. The Sen- 
ate has tried and faltered. The House 
has groped for a consensus and found 
none. Yet most of my colleagues with 
whom I have talked agree that action 
is needed to reduce the enormous waste 
of our political campaigns, to broaden 
the base of campaign finances, and to 
remove the cloud of suspicion that hangs 
over all candidates and elected officials 
through lack of uniform reporting and 
conflict of interest statutes. My bill is 
offered as a catalyst to get this kind of 
legislative effort working. 

The administration’s bill was intro- 
duced in the House by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BURLESON]. It makes 
a good beginning, and I have included 
the whole of it as the first part of my 
legislation. It covers four separate 
areas, all of which must be considered in 
laying a strong foundation for reform. 

The first of these relates to campaign 
contributions. The bill begins with the 
premise that the major problem in costly 
political campaigns is not the money 
spent by candidates or committees but 
the large sums contributed to them by 
individuals. Assuming this, the bill lifts 
all spending limitations from political 
committees and in their place imposes 
a limitation of $5,000 on the contribu- 
tion that may be made by any person in 
an effort to elect a candidate for Fed- 
eral office. This limitation will cut the 
weed at its roots, for it is aimed at the 
contribution of excessive amounts which 
are then spent by many separate com- 
mittees or individuals and not directly 
by the candidate or his own election 
committee. As a means of checking 
compliance, every candidate and the 
treasurer of each political committee 
must file a report with the Clerk of the 
House or the Secretary of the Senate 
listing the source and amount of each 
contribution received. In addition, each 
person making an aggregate political 
donation of more than $100 to any agent 
other than a political committee must 
file a similar report with the Clerk or 
Secretary. I strongly believe that a pro- 
vision of this kind will cut the exorbitant 
cost of campaigns for Federal office. 

The second portion of the adminis- 
tration’s reform program deals with two 
things: political participation on the part 
of companies that do business with the 
Federal Government, and business deal- 
ings—entered by poltical organizations— 
that are unrelated to the election of can- 
didates. The Government must guard 
against conflicts of interest among those 
with whom it has contractual agree- 
ments. It must also insure that organi- 
zations which receive private contribu- 
tions intended for the election of candi- 
dates do not use these funds for profit- 
making. The administration’s bill does 
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both. Under its provisions, any corpora- 
tion having entered into a contract with 
the Government could not make a con- 
tribution to the campaign of any candi- 
date for public office. It would also be 
legal for organizations that exist for 
the purpose of electing candidates to en- 
gage in any service for profit other than 
those directly connected with a political 
campaign. The intention of these re- 
strictions is to keep the public interest 
separate from politics and to keep poli- 
tics separate from business. The divi- 
sion is a wise one. 

If it is necessary to protect citizens 
from conflicts of interest that may arise 
among those who provide services to the 
Government, it also seems desirable to 
apply the same protection where persons 
in Government itself are concerned. 
The third part of the President's sug- 
gested legislation would have this func- 
tion. Each year, Members of Congress 
would be required to file with the Clerk 
or Secretary a report listing all compen- 
sation received for services not given in 
their capacity as a Member. This re- 
port would also list gifts received from 
persons outside a Member's immediate 
family. In this regard, I think the ad- 
ministration’s proposals fall short of the 
mark by not requiring a complete account 
of all financial assets in the same report. 
But this is a matter I will touch in a 
moment. Insofar as a report of any kind 
is prescribed, this bill is on the right 
track. 

The fourth and last part of the Presi- 
dent’s program is aimed—as was the first 
section—at campaign contributions. 
However, the approach is from the op- 
posite direction. Whereas the first title 
stipulates a limitation on large contribu- 
tions, the fourth provides encouragement 
for citizens who want to make small 
donations. This encouragement takes 
the form of a tax deduction on contribu- 
tions up to $100 per year. The purpose 
of such an incentive is to make political 
campaigns more dependent on popular 
interest by broadening their base of fi- 
nancial support. 

It distresses me that private contribu- 
tions to political campaigns are often 
looked upon as evidence of corruption. 
To some people, they represent a dis- 
tasteful fact of life which must be toler- 
ated but not condoned. Such feelings 
imply that political life itself is, by defi- 
nition, corrupted and I think that this 
myth should be destroyed. To do so re- 
quires that we apply the same standards 
to politics that we do to churches, char- 
ities, and similar institutions in allowing 
deductions on contributions to them. 
On these grounds, I support the tax pro- 
visions of the administration’s reform 
bill. But I want to go a bit further by 
making its tax incentives even more at- 
tractive. To do this, I have raised the 
limit on deductions to $1,000 and have 
added an optional tax credit that may be 
taken by persons making annual contri- 
butions up to $10. I think these changes 
are consistent with the administration’s 
intent and make this part of the bill even 
stronger than it is now. 

Mr. Speaker, I now want to turn from 
the President’s bill to discuss some new 
features I have added to it in writing 
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H.R. 17618. I remarked earlier that 
pending legislation has made a good be- 
ginning, but it does no more than that. 
My bill covers more ground than most 
current proposals—it reaches into terri- 
tory that must be controlled if the whole 
field of electoral reform is to be settled. 
This extended coverage falls into four 
categories: 

The first of these is the construction 
of machinery to cope with the need for 
continuous change in the election sys- 
tem. We know that big problems can- 
not be eliminated by a single piece of 
legislation. Circumstances change in 
the course of time, and new conditions 
bring peculiar problems. Even if this 
were not true, there are improvements 
to be made in election financing and 
procedure that cannot or need not be 
achieved by placing new statutes on the 
books. As an example, my colleagues 
know that campaign costs can escalate to 
a ridiculous level merely because each 
candidate is unable to calculate the re- 
sources of his opponent and is anxious to 
keep at least one step ahead of him. It 
is true that existing law limits the 
amount that any candidate for Federal 
office may spend. 

It is also the intent of the administra- 
tion’s bill to limit the size of contribu- 
tions in an effort to stop this spiral. 
Both of these restrictions will help, but 
why stop there? There are occasions 
when costs need not be as high as allow- 
able under law. In these cases, oppos- 
ing candidates should be able to reach a 
voluntary agreement as to the maximum 
sum that each will devote to his cam- 
paign. They could also include matters 
relating to the conduct of these cam- 
paigns. But there are no standards for 
concluding these agreements. There is 
no formal agent charged with studying 
their feasibility or with proposing them. 

Because of this, I have written into 
my bill a provision to create a National 
Commission on Campaign Financing and 
Procedures. It would be composed of 
Members from each House of Congress 
and other prominent people in both po- 
litical parties. Each year, it would re- 
port to the President the findings it 
makes through study in every aspect of 
campaign financing and procedure. I 
feel confident that this Commission 
would provide the year-to-year con- 
tinuity that is so badly needed, and it 
would be of great help in resolving the 
kind of problems I have mentioned. 

The second and third provisions I 
have added to the bill are interrelated. 
They are both attempts to grapple with 
an objectionable characteristic for which 
no legislation has yet been proposed— 
that is, the disproportionate amounts of 
time devoted to campaigns. Much has 
been suggested to decrease the costs of 
campaigns, but few realize that spending 
is affected by the time over which funds 
are dispensed. The limitation of polit- 
ical contributions is part of the answer 
to high costs; so are the spending limits 
Placed on candidates. But successful 
efforts to curtail campaign time would 
provide final insurance of fiscal sanity 
and might give John Q. Public some relief 
from the biannual harassment to which 
he is now subjected. 
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I have chosen two ways to achieve 
this alteration. First, it would be illegal 
for any national party to hold a nom- 
inating convention to select candidates 
for President or Vice President before 
September 1 of an election year 
Delegates to these conventions could not 
be chosen before June 1 of the same 
year. This type of a direct restriction 
is easily applied to national offices, but 
there are apparently some constitutional 
difficulties involved in trying to regulate 
campaigns for Representative or Senator 
using the same means. Because of this, 
I have devised a second method that 
would be an effective but indirect deter- 
rent to prolonged campaigns for Con- 
‘gress. An tion or corporation 
that provides general election services to 
any candidate for a Federal office for 
advertisement to be run before October 
1 of an election year would be subject 
to a tax penalty equal to 90 percent of 
the fee received for those services. Not 
only would this regulation apply to cam- 
paigns for both Houses of Congress, but 
it would serve as a supplemental check on 
Presidential and Vice-Presidential cam- 
paigns. 

The fourth and final category I have 
covered in my bill is that of congres- 
sional ethics. I mentioned earlier that 
those parts of the administration’s bill 
designed to deal with this subject were, 
in my mind, inadequate. First of all, it 
is not enough for Members of Congress 
to report gifts and compensation re- 
ceived each year. Reports of this kind 
will in no way indicate what assets a 
Member acquires through other means 
during his tenure in office nor those that 
he may possess when first seated. In- 
formation of this kind should be made 
public so that conflicts of interest, 
whether deliberate or inadvertent, may 
be avoided. Therefore, I have added to 
the President’s proposals the require- 
ment that all assets be disclosed in a 
Member’s annual report to the Clerk or 
Secretary. I feel this is only proper con- 
sideration of the public’s right to be 
protected from the misuse of authority. 

As further means of enforcing this 
protection, I have appended to the bill 
the text of House Concurrent Resolution 
55 which I introduced last year. It pro- 
vides for the adoption of an interim code 
of ethics prescribing standards of con- 
duct for Members and employees of Con- 
gress as they relate to conflicts of 
interest. This code would remain in 
effect until a permanent code were pro- 
posed by a Joint Committee on Ethics 
and adopted by Congress. As the work 
of Government has become more entan- 
gling, the necessity of well-defined 
guidelines in this area has been made 
more clear. I feel certain that the pro- 
posal I have described represents the 
most workable way of filling that need. 

Mr. Speaker, this has been much too 
brief an account of the measure I have 
placed before this body. I have only 
been able to outline its many parts and 
would encourage my colleagues to exam- 
ine it in greater detail. Considerable 
thought has gone into its drafting, and I 
feel strongly that the addition of my 
ideas to those contained in the Presi- 
dent’s program makes the composite bill 
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a complete one. The time has come to 
consider comprehensive legislation in 
this area. I do not believe the tremen- 
dous task of election reform can be han- 
dled unless Congress shows the wisdom 
to understand the whole problem and 
the will to confront it. My hope 
is that H.R. 17618 will be a touchstone 
for redirected awareness of a matter left 
in limbo for too long a time. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, about 
5 years ago, a new Federal program was 
undertaken with the hope of lending 
technical and educational assistance to 
many of the world’s less affluent, largely 
ill-fed people. It was hoped that this 
undertaking would be received in the 
same spirit of friendship and coopera- 
tion as that in which it was offered. The 
answer was not long in coming, and that 
program, the Peace Corps, blossomed 
into one of the most successful and effec- 
tive means through which America’s de- 
sire for friendly relations and good will 
has been reflected. The resounding suc- 
cesses and warm welcome which the 
Peace Corps program has generated have 
been more than any of its supporters 
could have imagined. 

Many have speculated on just what 
prompts our young people to enlist in 
such an endeavor as the Peace Corps and 
undergo the rigors which oftentimes try 
both mind and body. Some have de- 
duced that there is an adventuresome 
spirit which still pervades much of 
American life; others have called it 
idealism similar to that which has caused 
Americans to volunteer for hazardous 
overseas service, both military and civil- 
ian, in many lands throughout our his- 
tory. Other rationales have been put 
forth. But in the final analysis, I think 
it is simply the American attitude of 
willingness to lend a helping hand to 
anyone who asks; be he in the jungles 
of Brazil; the deserts of Ethiopia; the 
mountains of Nepal, or anywhere else. 
Though this sounds perhaps oversimpli- 
fied, I cannot help but think that when 
a student has finished 5 or 6 years of 
college, has earned an advanced degree, 
and has a bright business or professional 
career before him, and then defers that 
future for a 2-year stint in the Peace 
Corps where he may not be doing the 
professional work for which he was 
trained, I cannot help but think that 
this man is simply an outstanding exam- 
ple of the American who has responded 
to the challenge of what he can do for 
his country. And while this young 
American is helping to maintain the true 
spirit of America, he is simultaneously 
providing assistance to people who might 
otherwise be doomed to continue lives 
of ignorance, disease, and 
despair. 
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There are presently more than 12,500 
American Peace Corps volunteers in 46 
countries throughout the world. Each 
year these figures have grown as more 
Americans join the Corps and as more 
countries recognize the worth of such a 
program in assisting their people emerge 
from the gloomy era of poverty and ig- 
norance and deprivation. It would be 
difficult to gage the psychological im- 
pact which these Americans have had 
on many of the world’s colonial societies. 
However, there is no doubt that they 
have often opened and maintained 
channels of communication and under- 
standing in ways which diplomats have 
sometimes found difficult to achieve. 

Truly this program in which Amer- 
icans of all races and creeds, sexes and 
ages participate has been an outstand- 
ing example of what America stands for. 
In this day and age of involvement let 
us accord the Peace Corps the praise and 
respect it so richly deserves. Let us do 
our part in recognizing the tremendous 
worth of this program and pledge to it 
our unswerving support. 


BILL TO INFORM BORROWER OF 
FULL COST OF CREDIT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ‘OSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day I have introduced legislation to re- 
quire that those extending eredit to pri- 
vate individuals and public corporations 
inform the borrower of the full cost of 
such credit before any contract is 
signed. 

As President Johnson has said, every 
consumer and every business in America 
is affected by our system of consumer 
credit. Last year over $75 billion in new 
installment credit was extended to con- 
sumers. Consumer credit, which is 
readily available and competitively 
priced, makes possible the purchase of 
many consumer durables when they are 
most needed. It also finances the cost 
of higher education and travel which 
would otherwise be unobtainable. It 
permits those who are suffering to obtain 
medical services when they are urgent- 
ly needed and allows these major ex- 
penses to be spread over a period of time. 
It enables young families to purchase 
and furnish homes early in ilfe when 
good housing is most needed and best 
enjoyed. 

All of these functions are served well 
by an efficiently functioning, freely com- 
petitive credit market. The credit mar- 
ket is just like any other commodity 
market: In order for it to function effi- 
ciently and for free competition to 
achieve the optimum distribution of this 
scarce resource, all of the information 
relating to the market must be easily 
and readily available. The consumer 
must know the actual cost of his credit 
in the same way that he must know 
the actual cost of a refrigerator or any 
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other household appliance in order to 
make an intelligent and rational decision 
among alternatives. 

Unfortunately, the cost of credit is 
much more easily disguised than that of 
other commodities. Interest rates far 
in excess of the market rate are often 
charged and paid by the unsuspecting 
consumer. The difficulty of the concept 
behind, and interpretation of, compound 
interest tables prevents many consumers 
from being able to determine the actual 
cost of the credit extended to them when 
combined with, and disguised in, the 
repayment of the principal borrowed. 
Indeed, credit rates are often described 
in confusing and misleading terms; and 
these abuses are most easily perpetrated 
on the poor and uneducated of our coun- 
try—the group of consumers which has 
the greatest need for credit extended on 
fair terms and the group that can least 
afford to bear the burden of excessive 
credit costs, dishonesty charged. The 
right of the consumer to know the actual 
cost of his credit has been ignored for 
too long. 

Furthermore, credit charges constitute 
no small segment of our economy. 
They totaled $24 billion last year. In 
order for our economy to function prop- 
erly it is important that consumers be 
able to plan their budgets wisely and 
prudently in this important area. Many 
of the greatest difficulties in promoting 
economic stablization and growth arise 
because consumers are inadequately in- 
formed of the true cost of buying con- 
sumer durables on credit. For instance, 
when unemployment is low and the econ- 
omy is operating very close to its poten- 
tial, many consumers use the temporary 
‘surpluses of cash available to them at 
this time to make the downpayment on 
an expensive piece of durable equip- 
ment. They do this often because they 
are not fully informed of the true cost 
of the transaction. Unwittingly, they 
add to the inflationary pressures already 
operating on the economy. 

The cost of credit that is the interest 
rate is one of the main tools of monetary 
policy used to promote economic stabili- 
zation. When overexpansion and infla- 
tion threaten, a rise in interest rates can 
help to force the economy back on an 
even keel. Conversely, when a recession 
threatens, a drop in interest rates will 
encourage investment and spending on 
consumer durables; this helps to check a 
downward spiral. However, this mecha- 
nism breaks down in the field of con- 
sumer credit where interest rates are 
generally obscured. A rise in the inter- 
est rate on consumer installment pur- 
chases will not curb an excessive level of 
demand because most consumers simply 
do not realize the rate is being raised. 
Similarly, a lowering of the rate will have 
little effect on consumer willingness to 
buy on credit when recession threatens. 

The bill I have introduced, Mr. 
Speaker, will help consumers to budget 
their incomes more rationally because 
they will know the price of credit in the 
same clear terms as the price of any 
other commodity, It will allow consum- 
ers to compare credit costs so that they 
can shop for the best combination of 
quality and price. It will help consumers 
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to avoid unscrupulous lenders who 
charge excessive rates by 
them. This bill will also aid the legiti- 
mate lender by offering protection 
against any competitor who seeks to gain 
business by misrepresenting credit costs. 
It will insure the fair and open competi- 
tion that legitimate lenders desire. 
There are also, Mr. Speaker, many 
things which this bill will not do: It will 
not regulate the cost of credit itself, nor 
will it interfere with existing laws; it will 
not reduce the volume of credit; and it 
will not dampen the vigor of consumer 
buying. But it will right the balance of 
legal protection between lenders and bor- 
rowers. Mr. Speaker, this bill is designed 
only to insure that the American con- 
sumer can easily obtain the true price 
when he shops for credit. 


SURVEY INDICATES NEGROES WOR- 
RY ABOUT CRIMINAL TYRANNY IN 
GHETTOS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. FARNSLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARNSLEY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include in the Recorp an article 
that appeared in the Washington Post 
on September 5, 1966: 


Survey INDICATES NEGROES Worry ABOUT 
CRIMINAL TYRANNY IN GHETTOS 


In the ghettos of the North, Negroes are 
more worried about criminal tyranny than 
police brutality; more concerned with sound 
education and discipline than with inte- 
grated schools. 

And a chasm between rising expectations 
and ghetto realities lies behind racial rioting, 
according to a survey released last night by 
John P. Kraft Inc. 

A Negro truck driver from Los Angeles’ 
Watts section describes the frustration of his 
life this way: 

“A person who comes... here they ex- 
pect a land of milk and honey, but they still 
find segregation in a concealed form; they 
become fusted.” 

In the more scholarly words of the polling 
firm, which trained slum Negroes to inter- 
view their neighbors: 

“What this means is that if the Negroes in 
Watts had had virtually no hope, such as in 
certain areas of the Deep South, or complete 
rights. . then there would have been no 
riot. 

“Things were getting better, but not fast 
enough to satisfy the desire for equality,” the 
report found. 

Robert E. McAtee, who gave the data to a 
Senate panel investigating big-city prob- 
lems, said it is based on surveys conducted 
in Watts, Chicago, Baltimore and New York's 
Harlem. Kraft conducted the surveys for 
the New York Times, the American Broad- 
easting Co., and for the Ford foundation. 

Dealing with Watts, the report says Ne- 
groes there appear to want leadership that 
can get them equal rights and better jobs 
through nonviolent action rather than riots 
like those which tore through the district a 
year ago. 

Nevertheless, the survey says, 48.4 per cent 
of the Watts residents interviewed belleve the 
rioting helped their chances for equality in 
jobs, schools and housing; only 23.8 per cent 
think that cause had been harmed, 
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And nearly 47 per cent of people surveyed 
believe there had been police brutality in 
Watts. 

Fewer people in Watts than in New York, 
Chicago and Baltimore believe there is more 
violence ahead. The report said 61 per cent 
of the people sampled in the other cities 
think more violence is likely; 39 per cent of 
the people in Watts think it is not. 

The report says the people interviewed in 
Watts believe that something will be done to 
improve their lot, that they had “got 
through.” 

In the Harlem interviews, the Kraft report 
finds crime and housing are rated the two 
biggest problems. 

“The apparent meaning of putting crime 
at the head of the list... is that more 
police protection is wanted,” the report said. 
„. . . police brutality, as such, was not a 
volunteered problem of concern 

“The Negro like anyone else wants to pre- 
serve his family from harm, and for this 
there must be adequate police protection,” 
the reports says. what exists in the 
ghettos at present is apparently a situation 
whereby a small minority—the criminals— 
tyrannize over the large majority, making 
decent living all but impossible.” 

Only 2 per cent of the people interviewed 
in Harlem consider school integration the 
biggest problem they face. The report said 
most Harlem residents apparently are not 
dissatisfied with neighborhood schools. In 
fact, these parents blame the children just 
as much for not taking advantage of the 
educational opportunities as the teachers 
not taking enough interest. the report 
says. “Indeed, discipline probably is in the 
forefront of the parents’ interest.“ 


THE CRUCIAL STRUGGLE FOR 45 
CONGRESSIONAL SEATS 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. SCHEUER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, the 
record of the 89th Congress is filled with 
a multitude of examples of how the 45 
freshmen Democratic Congressmen 
elected in the fall of 1964 to previously 
Republican seats have been instrumental 
in the passage of the important Great 
Society legislation. With some pride it 
might. be said that over 85 percent of 
the Democratic Party’s 1964 presidential 
convention platform has been enacted 
into law. This is certainly a testament 
to the progressive thought, ingenuity, and 
courage of the freshmen Democrats, 
whose ranks have held together at 
critical moments to make the crucial dif- 
ference between success and failure for 
many of the Great Society programs. 

At the same time, a vote in good con- 
science for the right principle has not 
been without some risk. Political ob- 
servers estimate that because of his- 
torical precedent in off-year elections, a 
number of House seats belonging to 
Democrats will be lost. The predictions 
vary from a few seats lost to as many as 
35 or 40, a situation which would be 
detrimental to the vital momentum Con- 
gress has achieved over the past 4 years. 

An informed and thoughtful analysis 
on the future of these 45 congressional 
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seats is contained in an article in this 
month’s Fortune magazine, written. by 
Lansing Lamont, a highly competent 
journalist. Mr. Lamont lays the. issue 
bare on the table and dissects it with the 
skill of a trained surgeon. The prognosis 
is not good, according to Mr. Lamont. 

To return these Congressmen to Wash- 
ington will take dedicated support from 
the electorate, who must believe that 
the path to a creative America is through 
a progressive spirit that is both innova- 
tive and principled, that does not lack 
the courage of conviction, that is com- 
mitted to enlarging opportunities for the 
good life for all Americans, and that is 
constantly striving to bring to fruition 
this country’s unfulfilled promises. 


TRR FUTURE or THE GREAT SOCIETY, THE RE- 
PUBLICAN PARTY, AND EVEN L.B.J. HINGES 
ON THE CRUCIAL STRUGGLE FOR 45 CONGRES- 
SIONAL SEATS 


(By Lansing Lamont) 


Richard Nixon calls it “the most impor- 
tant political election of my lifetime.” 
Vice President HUMPHREY sees the out- 
come as “crucial for America’s continued 
progress.” It is axiomatic that politicians 
consider every national election the most 
important. But there is a ring of truth to 
this year’s hyperbole; the congressional elec- 
tions of 1966, as weighted by leaders of both 
parties, could determine the balance of Amer- 
ican two-party politics for the next decade 
or more. 

For the Republicans, who lost a net of 
thirty-eight House seats in the 1964 Gold- 
water debacle, November 8 is the reckoning 
day when they must recover those losses or, 
as Nixon has warned, risk going the way of 
the Whigs. Republican congressional forces 
are now reduced to the point where the 
G.O.P. is in danger of collapsing as an ef- 
fective check to the legislative designs of 
the opposition. For the Democrats, who 
sent sixty-five freshmen to the House on 
the tide of Lyndon Johnson's victory, the 
elections offer the risk of implied repudiation 
of the President’s conduct of the war in 
Vietnam, of his economic policies, and of 
the most prolific outpouring of social legis- 
lation since New Deal days—or the oppor- 
tunity so to entrench themselves in Con- 
gress that only national catastrophe or an- 
other Eisenhower could seriously threaten 
their majority for years. For if the freshman 
Democrats return en masse to the House this 
fall, their re-election chances should be that 
much better in 1968, when they again run on 
the President's coattails. Thereafter, as 
third-termers, with accumulated seniority 
and more influential committee posts, they 
will be decidedly difficult to dislodge. 

Of more immediate importance to both 
parties is the effect of the November elec- 
tions on their presidential prospects in 1968. 
Unless Republicans score significant congres- 
sions! gains this year, while broadening their 
Senate and gubernatorial base, G.O.P. presi- 
dential fortunes won't be worth very much. 
Nixon, the party’s most astute elder poli- 
tician, ruefully recalls his own disadvantage 
in 1960 when so few Republican officeholders 
were around to buttress his campaign against 
John Kennedy. And GERALD Fond, the House 
Republican Leader, has predicted that unless 
his party gains seats in Congress this year 
“there won't be any person who will want 
to be the candidate” for the G.O.P. presi- 
dential nomination. Lyndon Johnson, con- 
versely, knows that a Republican congres- 
sional sweep this fall would tarnish his image 
as a strong party leader and seriously im- 
pede his legislative program during the next 
two years. The key to Johnson's hopes for 
perpetuating the Great Society is the fresh- 
man Democrats. Thus the President must 
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consolidate ‘if not improve his strength on 
Capitol Hill if he is to keep the momentum 
of the Eighty-ninth Congress going through 
the Ninetieth and so help propel himself back 
into the White House. 

Perhaps the most important long-range 
aspect of the election, however, is what it 
will tell about the estimated 3,900,000 Re- 
publieans who deserted Barry Goldwater in 
64 to support the Democratic ticket. Their 
anti-Goldwater votes not only swelled John- 
son’s massive plurality, but accounted for 
many of the hairbreadth victories of the 
forty-five Democratic newcomers who won in 
formerly Republican congressional districts, 
And these victories in turn provided the mar- 
gin of passage for most of Lyndon Johnson's 
Great Society legislation. Therefore the 
great imponderable of this election—when 
all other i issues have been weighed—is wheth- 
er that massive Republican crossover to the 
Democrats two years ago will become a major 
Republican “crossback.” 

Without a pair of presidential contenders 
to help polarize national issues or spark the 
public’s emotions, party lovalty and party 
philosophy should reassert themselves. Does 
that mean the G. OP. defectors, many of them 
perhaps disillusioned with the Great Society 
and homesick for their party, will once again 
vote the straight Republican line? Or, 
through the benefits of medicare and other 
social measures, have they become willing 
converts to the Great Society? On the an- 
swers to these questions hinges the future not 
only of the shrunken Republican congres- 
sional forces, but of the freshman Democrats 
who represent those vital crossover districts. 

Scattered from coast to coast, nearly all 
north of the Mason-Dixon line, many of 
these districts reflect one or both of two 
social phenomena of our time: the popula- 
tion movements from farm to town and from 
city to suburb. The tides of individualism 
and conservatism still run strong in these 
districts. But so does the temptation to 
accept an increasing amount of federal 
largess under the strains of growing urban 
and suburban needs.. The politics of the 
districts, thus, has been evolving, too. 

The Republicans’ effort to win a telling 
victory has rarely been matched in any off- 
year election. They go into November 
claiming the allegiance of barely more than 
a quarter of the US. electorate. But they 
also have one favoring statistic: in the past 
sixty years the average loss to the party in 
power in off-year elections has been thirty- 
seven House seats. The lunar tides of his- 
tory have usually favored the outs“ in such 
years and other indexes currently tend to 
support that tradition: a recent Republican 
poll has shown that 50 percent of voters out- 
side the South lean toward Republicans for 
Congress this year. A Gallup poll this sum- 
mer indicates that many Republican defec- 
tors of 64 are returning to the G.O.P. fold 
and that the traditional patterns of support 
for G.O.P. candidates are being re-estab- 
lished. The crossback could come from 
within those very groups from which Repub- 
licans defected in largest numbers—business 
and professional people, the college edu- 
cated, Protestants, older people, and those 
in upper income brackets. A young Seattle 
housewife who forsook her party for John- 
son in 64 explains; After what Goldwater 
did to us, I really feel an obligation to vote 
Republican this year just to save the two- 
party system.” 

AN ASSAULT FORCE TO THE RESCUE 


The major difference for G.O.P. challeng- 
ers this year is the absence of Barry Gold- 
water from the ticket. In some seventy of 
the districts where Republicans lost by 5 per- 
cent or less of the vote in 64, Goldwater lost 
by 10 percent or more. Arithmetically, had 
Goldwater improved his score by even 5 per- 
cent, many of those G.O.P. candidates could 
have sneaked in. “We aren't going to have 
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that burden in 66,“ declares GERALD FORD. 
On the contrary, Republican prospects are 
enhanced by the presence of so many attrac- 
tive big-name party figures at the head of 
their state tickets—from MARGARET CHASE 
SmirH in Maine to George Romney in 
Michigan. 

Nor are Republican professionals relying 
on coattails alone. While subtly pitching 
the “saye-the-two-party-system” line to 
G.OP. defectors, they have also sought to 
recruit and train the ablest group of con- 
gressional candidates in years. Republican 
National Committee Chairman Ray Bliss has 
directed a cross-country talent hunt for 
G. OP. candidates of fresh looks and middle- 
of-the-road appeal—men like Tom Rails- 
back, thirty-four, an articulate lawyer and 
state legislator, who is challenging Illinois 
freshman Democrat, GALE SCHISLER; or Bob 
Johnson, forty-five, the breezy, popular 
third-term mayor of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who opposes freshman JoHN CULVER in No- 
vember. Not all the Republican candidates 
are new faces; ten or more are former Con- 
gressmen running against the same fresh- 
man Democrats who beat them in 64. Some 
are ex-Goldwaterites like Steven Derounian 
of Long Island, New York; some are mod- 
erates like Fred Schwengel of Iowa. New or 
old, ultraconservative or moderate, all are 
receiving the full professional and financial 
resources of the G.O.P. for their fall cam- 
palgns. 

Scores of special G. O. P. candidate schools” 
are in session across the nation. Veteran 
party stem-winders like Dick Nixon and 
EVERETT DIRKSEN take to the stump each 
week to address campaign kickoff dinners 
around the country. Such House leaders as 
Forn and Wisconsin’s MELVIN Lamb beat the 
bushes for campaign funds. The G.O.P. ex- 
pects to have at least $1,200,000 available for 
their congressional races. In addition, 
Bliss's National Committee has embarked on 
one of the most ambitious nuts-and-bolts 
reorganization projects ever conducted at the 
county-preeinet level. Republican officials 
have been holding continuous seminars and 
workshops for G.O.P. big-city, suburban, and 
farm-state chairmen. The object: to weld a 
political assault force that will register and 
turn out Republican votes where they will 
count most. 

No matter how determined and well 
financed the Republican effort this fall, 
however, the G.O.P. faces a freshman 
Democratic force superbly muscled by two 
years of Vigorous service in Lyndon Johnson's 
Washington, supported by an impressive 
legislative record and endowed with the 
automatic edge of incumbents—worth, ac- 
cording to some experts, about 5 percent of 
the vote. 

These freshmen are a tough and talented 
lot. They came from every part of the 
country. More than three-quarters are 
veterans, a majority are lawyers, a score 
are in business, a half dozen or more are 
teachers, several are farmers, and one is a 
funeral director. More than half of them 
are Protestants, a dozen Roman Catholics, 
five Jews, and one a Mormon (KENNETH 
Dyat of California). Some boast imposing 
academic credentials; Iowa's JOHN SCHMID- 
HAUSER häs been a university professor of 
constitutional law and is the author of three 
books; Michigan's WesTON Vivian is Con- 
gress’ first Ph.D. in engineering. A number 
of the freshmen—Joun Tunney of Califor- 
nia (son of Gene). ANDREW Jacons of In- 
diana, BrocKMAN Apaus of Washington, 
JohN CULVER of Iowa—are unabashed New 
Frontier admirers who worked for John Ken- 
nedy's election in 1960 and still nourish a 
spiritual kinship to the Kennedy legacy. 

The freshmen share youth (most are un- 
der forty-five years), and the fact that most 
of them are political accidents born of the 
Goldwater disaster. Many ran their 864 
campaigns on a dime and a prayer simply 
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because the Democratic party had all but 
written them off as hopeless. (“Damn him, 
he won!” exclaimed one happy Democratic 
political leader of New York’s freshman Rep- 
resentative JAMES HANLEY, who had been 
picked to run a “hopeless” race for Con- 
gress to see if he had the strength to run for 
mayor of Syracuse the following year.) Near- 
ly all of them ran far behind Lyndon John- 
son. Nearly all won with little. to spare. 
Thirteen of the newcomers—men like JAMES 
Howard of New Jersey and JOHN Race of 
Wisconsin—squeaked in with less than a 1 
percent plurality. Thirty-eight of the forty- 
five who triumphed in Republican-held dis- 
tricts won with less than a 5 percent margin, 


A BOOST FROM OLD HANDS 


The narrowness of their victories, com- 
pared to the President’s own in their dis- 
tricts, was the first point impressed upon 
the freshmen when they arrived in the cap- 
ital. Follow the leader,” growled MIKE 
Kirwan, the irascible chairman of the House 
Democratic Congressional Committee, which 
dispenses campaign funds to the faithful. 
Other high Administration officials warned 
the freshmen they had better “seal them- 
selves” to the President if they expected his 
help in getting re-elected. At several 
“classes” in the Capitol older House Demo- 
crats provided instruction on how best to 
serve their districts. “Forget the cocktail 
parties in Washington and go home on week- 
ends,” Vice President HUMPHREY advised. 
The party offered to underwrite the costs 
of air and rail travel for those who would 
heed the advice. 

From the beginning the freshmen, to their 
delight and occasional bewilderment, were 
singled out by the Administration for the 
sort of attention customarily reserved for 
committee chairmen and other House elders. 
The Democratic establishment clearly re- 
garded them with all the proprietary affec- 
tion of an investor nursing a blue chip stock 
of inestimable dividend potential: in this 
case, precious votes for projected Great 
Society legislation and the chance to solidify 
the party's huge House majority. The fresh- 
men and their wives were feted in small 
groups at the White House, entertained at 
the Vice President's home, and even spirited 
away for outings down the Potomac River on 
the presidential yacht Sequoia so that a 
Cabinet member might lecture in stylish 
privacy about the virtues of some pending 
bill. If faithful to the Great Society, they 
were summoned to the President’s Oval 
Office or the White House rose garden for 
well-photographed bill signings. Photo- 
graphs of L.B.J. awarding “thank-you” pens 
to those freshmen who had supported the 
bill were later distributed to the Congress- 
men’s districts for campaign promotion, If 
a freshman needed help back home he had 
only to ask and a high-level government 
official would journey up to Capitol Hill for 
a conference, or even to the freshman’s dis- 
trict to brief farm, insurance, chamber of 
commerce, or other local groups on how the 
Great Society programs would operate in and 
benefit their communities. 

Meanwhile, the Democratic professionals 
bent every effort to make these new faces 
remembered back home, The Democratic 
National Committee, in an unparalleled pro- 
motional effort (for Congressmen), offered 
radio, television, and film services—even an 
I. B. M. computer to help with mailings. The 
committee has spent an estimated quarter 
of a million dollars providing canned slide 
shows, television scripts, and an automatic 
telephone service that relays taped messages 
and announcements from the freshmen to 
radio and TV stations in their districts. Ad- 
ministration leaders from the Vice President 
on down have participated with the fresh- 
men in their broadcasts to the home folks. 
“You have to hand it to them,” marveled a 
Republican state chairman. “The Demo- 
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crats have cranked out the publicity to make 
it look as if each of their Congressmen was 
running Washington.” 

The Administration's careful grooming of 
the freshman Democrats has doubtless en- 
hanced their stature back in their districts. 
But ultimately it is their legislative. per- 
formance and the quality of service rendered 
to constituents that they must campaign on, 
They have not been found wanting in either 
department. 

The freshmen's voting support throughout 
the Eighty-ninth Congress has testified to 
their liberality as well as to the effectiveness 
of the President's unprecedented solicitude, 
Time and again they have rescued Johnson 
from defeat on key Great Society bills (see 
chart page 127) and helped provide the vic- 
tory margins for far-ranging welfare meas- 
ures: medical care for the aged under social 
security, aid for elementary and secondary 
education, a comprehensive housing bill, cre- 
ation of a Department of Housing and Urban 
Development, immigration reform, aid to Ap- 
palachia, new funds for the war on poverty, 
and omnibus farm legislation. The fresh- 
men’s votes saved the controversial foreign- 
aid program and provided the margin for the 
House’s repeal of Section 14B of the Taft- 
Hartley law—though the Senate later gutted 
the former and refused to act on the latter. 
They all but unanimously backed passage of 
the minimum-wage bill, which extends cov- 
erage to some 6,600,000 more workers, and 
sayed from recommittal the Administration’s 
Food for Freedom Act. 

In the process, they also became adept at 
the time-honored practice of the trade-off. 
The vote to repeal 14B, for example, was an 
unpopular one for many freshman Democrats 
from rural states, notably Iowa, which has 
a right-to-work law. But the votes of farm- 
state freshmen were vital to passage of the 
bill, which labor had demanded in return for 
its unstinting support of Democrats in this 
election. A bargain was arranged: in return 
for the farm-state freshmen’s support on re- 
peal, their urban-state colleagues would help 
them pass the omnibus farm bill over stiff 
Republican opposition. The arrangement 
bore fruit when the farm bill later passed by 
only forty-nine votes. All told, the fresh- 
men’s support of the Administration pro- 
duced a box score for Lyndon Johnson of 68 
percent congressional approval of legislative 
proposals submitted in 1965—an astonishing 
success record, By June of this year the same 
kind of support moved Postmaster General 
Lawrence O’Brien, Johnson’s chief political 
lieutenant, to report that more than 85 per- 
cent of the Democratic party's 1964 conven- 
tion platform had been enacted into law. 

Small wonder that Lyndon Johnson has 
been making forays into the provinces this 
past summer, earnestly campaigning for 
Democratic Congressmen. A master of power 
realities, Johnson recognizes the dramatic 
differences between what a token Democratic 
majority (eighty-three in the House) could 
accomplish under Kennedy, say, and what 
a sound working Democratic majority of 155 
has been able to do for him. With that kind 
of margin—the largest Democratic working 
majority in twenty-seven years—Administra- 
tion Democrats could nullify the power of 
the southern Democrat-Republican coalition 
which had blocked much of Kennedy’s pro- 
gram. There are, on the average, 60-odd 
southern Democrats who oppose the Admin- 
istration on welfare measures; these, added 
to the 140-man Republican House force, 
could give the coalition some 200 of the 435 
votes. This can mean that the Administra- 
tion loses its working margin if it loses 
thirty-five seats. In practice Johnson will be 
in trouble on welfare votes with the loss of 
even twenty-five seats. 


THE “RUBBER STAMP” CHALLENGE 
One large irony is the possibility that the 
freshman Democrats may have burnished 
L. B. J. s domestic record at their own peril. 
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The Republicans are campaigning against 
what they call “rubber stamp“ Democrats in 
anticipation that this will especially damage 
those forty-five freshmen representing pre- 
viously G.O.P. districts. “The President's 
pressured a lot of these freshmen to vote 
against their districts in order to push his 
programs,” observes Representative Bon 
Witson, chairman of the Republican Con- 
gressional Committee. He's literally black- 
jacked them and has left some of these guys 
sitting ducks.” But has he really? The 
great unknown, as noted, is whether the 
Great Society programs have persuaded some 
Republican voters to stay in the Democratic 
column. Many freshmen, who campaigned 
tor the President's program in 1964, believe 
that their support for medicare and aid to 
education in particular will help them hold 
Republican votes in November. 

In Iowa, where Republican conservatism 
has been the norm since before the days of 
the Music Man, the Democratic delegation 
is hopeful that medicare will mean more to 
voters than Vietnam or inflation: Iowa has 
the nation’s second-highest percentage of 
elderly citizens. Cincinnati Democrat JOHN 
GILtican, whose district has gone Republican 
for the last three decades, estimates that 
some three-quarters of his constituents favor 
both medicare and aid to education. GILLI- 
GAN expects this will help him in his tough 
battle with Robert Taft Jr. Next door in 
Indiana, freshman Lee HAMILTON makes no 
secret of his support for federal aid to edu- 
cation, confident that many of his Republi- 
can voters will be grateful for federal help 
to many of the small, undernourished ele- 
mentary schools in his rural district, 

The freshmen haye been unusually dili- 
3 e service to their districts. 
N er he went to and John Smith’s 
church dinner or e to their son 
at graduation— ultimately, that's what elects 
him,” says Larry O’Brien. And in the case 
of the forty-five, the advice made good sense 
because many of them overturned “safe” 
House Republicans who had grown indiffer- 
ent to such chores. 


COOKBOOKS FOR NEWLYWEDS 


Many freshmen opened the first congres- 
sional district offices their constituents had 
ever seen. Some, such as Michigan's PAUL 
Topp and Weston Vivian, organized local 
sessions between federal and community of- 
ficials to discuss assorted local problems; 
Ohio's GILLIGAN endeared himself to music 
lovers.in his district by helping to get fed- 
eral funds for a world tour for the Cincinnati 
Symphony; and New York’s JohN Dow and 
Jor Resnick have seldom missed a cue for 
imaginative service—Dow circulates up-to- 
date lists of federal job openings while Rrs- 
NIcK mails out cookbooks to newl k 
Last Christmas, Resnick even flew to Viet- 
nam to view the war and deliver presents to 
troops: from their relatives in his district. 

Also, the Administration has been unusu- 
ally zealous in helping a number of fresh- 
men to get substantial “porkbarrel” and eco- 
nomic aid for their districts. In Illinois, 
after spring floods last year ‘ruined crops 
along the Mississippi in GALE ScHISLER’s 
district, Scuister arranged for his farmers 
to receive prompt federal compensation, then 
managed to secure from Congress $1,357,000 
for future local flood projects. Iowa's JOHN 
ScHMIpHAvsER has steered $1,500,000 worth 
of rural water-and-sewerage projects to his 
constituents. Maine freshman WILLIAM 
Hatuaway helped win a $227-million con- 
gressional authorization for New England's 
first major federal hydroelectric power proj- 
ect, to be located in HarHaway’s own dis- 
trict. And Washington’s THOMAS FOLEY got 
his House bill—authorizing construction of 
a $390-million powerhouse for the Grand 
Coulee Dam in his district—approved and 
signed by the President. The bill sets in 
motion development of the state's largest 
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public-works project ever. In all cases the 
freshmen were privileged to be the first to 
announce, via the Administration’s publicity 
apparatus, their good deeds” to the folks 
back home. 


REMEMBER HARRY TRUMAN 


Good deeds and good works notwithstand- 
ing, there is hardly a Democrat in the House 
who does not sense that he is coping this 
fall with a lot of issues that he can't do 
much about. The Democrats have going for 
them, of course, unprecedented nationwide 
prosperity. They will have campaign 
money—possibly up to $2 million, which the 
party hopes to allot for the congressional 
races. And they have the always generous 
support of organized labor. The AFL- 
C.L.0.’s Committee on Political Education 
(COPE), which almost invariably backs 
Democratic candidates, is spending between 
$500,000 and $750,000 on à massive registra- 
tion and get-out-the-vote drive. Not sur- 
prisingly, much of that effort will be directed 
at saving the Democratic freshmen from 
conservative districts who put their necks 
on the block by voting for repeal of 14B. 

The seniors tell the freshmen, however, 
how it was back in Harry Truman’s day. 
Truman’s Democratic Eighty-first Congress 
managed to approve a series of broad-gauged 
welfare programs, from the expansion of so- 
cial-security benefits to a healthy minimum- 
wage increase. Yet in 1950 the Democrats 
foundered on the reefs of inflation and U.S. 
involvement in an Asian confiict—Korea. 
Truman, who (like Johnson this fall) was 
facing his first off-year congressional elec- 
tion after having been re-elected to the 
White House on his own, lost twenty-nine 
House seats that year. It left the balance 
at 234 Democrats to 199 Republicans and 
the conservative coalition in power. Tru- 
man's Congress never did recover its legisla- 
tive momentum. 

There are too many similarities today for 
the Democrats’ comfort. Sure, our greatest 
talking point is the Eighty-ninth's record,” 
says a Democratic official, “but no one’s talk- 
ing about it because no one will listen. All 
they talk about is Vietnam, and what the 
hell can a Congressman do about Vietnam?” 
The spectre of the war—though few can pro- 
ject its effect at the polls in November— 
overshadows all other issues. “It’s the big 
emotional issue in my district,” says GILLIGAN 
of Cincinnati. ‘What disturbs everyone in 
the House is that they have no control over 
it. It’s like carrying around a jug of TNT 
in your hands. It could go off at any time.” 

Then there is discontent over rising con- 
sumer prices and dismay from borrowers 
over “tight money.“ There is urban skepti- 
cism about the Administration’s manage- 
ment of its antipoverty projects; and farm- 
belt unhappiness at the way the Administra- 
tion has worked to depress farm prices (and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
then publicly expressed pleasure at the re- 
sults!). There is a general brooding over 
Negro riots this past summer and continued 
southern bitterness toward the Administra- 
tion's civil-rights policies. 

The white voting majority that gave Gold- 
water five deep South states in 1964 (Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
South Carolina) still seethes over federal 
civil-rights intervention. The resentment is 
compounded this year by confusion over fed- 
eral desegregation guidelines for federally 
aided schools and hospitals in the South, and 
by anxiety over the swelling southern Negro 
vote and what it portends for white south- 
ern politics. “The race thing is our biggest 
issue,” acknowledges one young southern 
G. O. P. Congressman. “The Democrats are 
harassed by their segregationist conserva- 
tives on the right and by the Snick 
(S. N. O. C.) types on the left. We're driving a 
big Mack truck right through the hole.“ Re- 
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publican congressional candidates are still 
courting white voters (many of them 


“segs") in the courthouse corridors and 


drowsy town squares of the Old Confed- 
eracy, but in some areas they are also poli- 
ticking in the Negro wards with a gusto 
seldom seen. The results could be upsetting 
for many a Democratic Congressman in the 
South 


In the North, most Democratic incumbents 
shuddered over the weeks of controversy 
over the “open occupancy” provision of the 
civil-rights bill even before definite action 
was taken. “Open occupancy” is a Negro 
cause célébre but a source of contention for 
thousands of low-income white homeowners 
from Philadelphia to Los Angeles. It sym- 
bolizes the increasing Democratic problem of 
holding traditionally loyal city blocs to- 
gether. 

POISON IN THE WELL 

Perhaps the most elusive issue for Demo- 
crats this fall is the growing disenchantment 
with the President’s personal style. Critics 
fault Johnson for everything from his corn- 
pone accent to his Caesarian pride of power. 
“We've been getting too much Texas ham,” 
complains a House freshman Democrat with 
Kennedy leanings. A Democratic state 
chairman muses: “We have a problem with 
Johnson, candidly. He just doesn’t enthuse 
anybody.” Washington’s Republican Gov- 
ernor Daniel Evans says, not unhappily: 
“People are sore at him. They've had too 
much crammed at them in too short a time.” 
Some Democratic freshmen hint that they 
may try to avoid the President’s embrace 
this fall if he decides to visit their states. 
A few have growled that they might even 
“talk down” L.BJ. to help themselves. 
HUBERT HUMPHREY snapped a quick reply to 
such incipient mutiny. Don't put poison 
in the well you're going to have to drink 
from,” he told the freshmen. 

Much could happen in the remaining 
weeks to clear the atmosphere for the Demo- 
crats. Vietnam might take a happy turn. 
Food prices could level off. And that politi- 
cal Merlin, Lyndon Johnson, can be counted 
on to provide a trick or two that will help 
his Gallup ratings. 
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Under the rosiest of circumstances the 
Democrats could lose a score of House seats, 
through redistricting and defaulting incum- 
bents, and still not suffer mortal aftereffects. 
A loss of much more than that—and some 
responsible Administration officials predict a 
thirty-five-seat drop—would leave the Demo- 
crats a token majority, but would in fact 
dissolye Johnson’s operating leverage in 
Congress and imperil the funding and ex- 
pansion of the Great Society. If, as some 
optimistic Republicans speculate, the voters 
renounce the freshmen Democrats, and 
Johnson’s net loss runs as high as forty-five 
seats, the nation can anticipate a G.O.P, re- 
surgence with the balance shifting on Capi- 
tol Hill. The Republican party will have 
blood in its eye for 1968. And for Lyndon 
Johnson the results will mean a sharp—pos- 
sibly fatal—setback in his Great Society 
timetable. 

How FRESHMAN DEMOCRATS HELPED LB. J. ON 
Key Great SOCIETY VOTES 


This table illustrates one of the little- 
appreciated ironies of the Goldwater debacle 
in 1964. The heavy anti-Goldwater vote was 
a major factor in electing forty-five fresh- 
men Democrats to the House of Representa- 
tives from formerly Republican districts— 
and those forty-five provided the saving mar- 
gin for a number of the more expansive and 
expensive Administration programs. In this 
tabulation of seven key House roll-call votes 
in 1965-66, the freshman votes either en- 
sured passage of a bill or saved it from being 
returned to committee (recommittal) and in 
effect killed. Examples are the vote on the 
bill creating a Housing Department, where 
forty-three freshmen voted approval, per- 
mitting passage by thirty-three votes; and 
the vote on a G.O.P. motion to recommit the 
rent-subsidies bill, where thirty-six fresh- 
men voted down the motion, which lost by 
only six votes. The freshmen’s vote was also 
crucial in repealing 14B and saving the 1966 
foreign-aid bill from recommittal. While 
their votes alone did not provide the saving 
margin against motions to recommit several 
other bills, these measures would have been 
defeated had those forty-five been hostile 
Republican votes. 


Number 1965 Housing 1966 
of Con- | Medi- whey Depart- Rent Anti- Repeal | foreign 
gress- care ai ment | subsidies| poverty | of 14(b) aid 


Wyoming 


D 45 43 (2) 38 (4 43 (2 36 (6 39 
Aff ͥ ose ea nco nna 45 41 bis 33 see 6 19 40 5 15 o 3 8 
1 Democratic freshmen Congressmen elected from formerly Republican districts. 
Note.—Figures in parentheses represent votes against the administration. 
STATEMENT OF 23 CONGRESSMEN The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 


ON VIETNAM 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 


objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 24, 1966, 23 Congressmen who 
have frequently urged that President 
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Johnson take additional steps toward 
peace negotiations in Vietnam issued a 
statement strongly urging North Viet- 
nam to reconsider its out-of-hand re- 
jection” of the proposal for an Asian- 
sponsored peace conference on Vietnam, 
and adding: 


It is dificult to understand why North 
Vietnam has failed to welcome such a con- 
ference. 


I should have thought that such a 
statement would have had some news 
value, but it has been virtually ignored 
by the press. So that the Members of 
the House of Representatives and other 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
may be fully informed, I include here- 
with the text of the statement together 
with the names of the Members of the 
House of Representatives who signed it: 


As Congressmen who have consistently 
asked for greater efforts to find a diplomatic 
settlement of the conflict in Vietnam, we 
were heartened by Thailand’s proposal on 
August 3d for an Asian sponsored peace con- 
ference on Vietnam. Such a conference 
could provide an ideal forum in which to 
consider proposals for a peaceful settlement 
of the conflict. 

We strongly urge North Vietnam to recon- 
sider its out-of-hand rejection of this pro- 

. It is difficult to understand why 
North Vietnam has failed to welcome such a 
conference. The nations of Asia have a di- 
rect interest in this conflict. 

We also call upon the President and the 
Department of State to support the Thai 
proposal and to make every possible contri- 
bution to an atmosphere of good faith in 
which such a conference could take place. 
The situation in Vietnam is, in the last 
analysis, mainly an Asian problem, and the 
United States should welcome its solution by 
the Asians themselves. 

Signers: JosepH P. Abpanno (N. T.); JONA- 
THAN B. BINGHAM (N. T.); GEORGE E. Brown, 
In. (Calif.); PHILLIP BURTON (Calif.); RON- 
ALD Brooks Cameron (Calif.); JEFFERY Co- 
HELAN (Calif.): JOHN Conyers, JR. (Mich.); 
Crartes C. Dicas, Jr. (Mich.); Jon G. Dow 
(N. x.); Don Epwarps (Calif.); Donato M. 
Fraser (Minn.); SEYMOUR HALPERN (N. T.); 
Jacos H. GILBERT (N. T.) 

Audcusrus F. Hawxrys (Calif.): Henry 
HELSTOSKI (N. J.); ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 
(Wis.); ROBERT L. Leccerr (Calif.); SPARK M. 
MarsunaGa (Hawaii) Rosert N. C. Nrx (Pa.); 
BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL (N. T.); EDWARD R. 
Rox nal. (Calif.); WILIA F. Ryan (N. T.); 
HERBERT Tenzer (N. T.): WESTON E. VIVIAN 
(Mich.); LESTER L. Worrr (N. T.) 


DAM THE PLATTE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Colorado [Mr. MCVICKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, the 
summer of 1965 was wet in Colorado, but 
none of us expected the disaster of June 
16. After a day of unbelievable rains, 
the South Platte River flooded and 
brought death, misery, and extensive 
damage to my district. In all, the flood 
caused a half billion dollar loss to Colo- 
rado. Never in Colorado history has 
there been such a calamity. Since that 
day there has been no project more im- 
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portant to me than the effort to dam 
the Platte. Had Chatfield Dam been 
there to stop this deluge, damage would 
have been minimal. I am determined 
not to allow anything like that flood to 
happen again. 

Members of the House have presented 
many worthy projects to the Appropria- 
tions Committee this year, and so I am 
especially gratified that Chatfield has 
received such sympathetic attention. The 
distinguished members of the Appropria- 
tions Committee and its Subcommittee 
on Public Works have earned the sincere 
thanks of all Coloradans. The gentle- 
man from Texas, Chairman GerorGE 
Manon, and the gentleman from Ohio, 
Hon. MICHAEL Kirwan, have been par- 
ticularly generous. May I say especially 
that the gentleman from Colorado, Hon. 
Byron Rocers, never failing in his devo- 
tion to Denver, has once again proved 
his immense worth to the First District. 

Even now the Platte River flood stirs 
vivid memories forme. It does for every- 
one who saw the battered homes, washed 
out bridges, and piles of debris where 
familiar buildings once stood. I had 
flown back to Denver that night, after 
hearing first reports of the flood on the 
radio, and I stayed there for the next 
10 days assisting where I could. I set 
up an office in the Littleton Courthouse 
where members of my own staff and rep- 
resentatives of the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Civil Defense, and Red Cross 
helped victims of the disaster. 

UNACCUSTOMED TO DISASTERS 


The Denver area was hit hard, but our 
people did not give up. We in Colorado 
are not used to such natural disasters, 
if getting used to them is possible. We 
do not have an annual siege of hurri- 
canes or tornadoes, and we were sup- 
posed to be a dry State. In this un- 
precedented emergency our citizens 
proved their courage. They had lost 
their homes and businesses in many 
cases, but they pitched in on the massive 
cleanup job, and lost no time in rebuild- 
ing. The openhearted assistance of Fed- 
eral and State officials was most weleome 
in this grim task. 

Back in Washington, the gentleman 
from Colorado, Congressman ROGERS, 
and I, met with officials from the Army 
Corps of Engineers, asking them what it 
would take to protect our area from the 
waters of the Platte. They told us that 
the Chatfield project was crucial. This 
proposed dam would be located 342 miles 
south of Littleton, Colo., just below the 
point where Plum Creek, the villain in 
1965, flows into the Platte. The 145- 
foot-high, earthfilled dam would be 
more than 2 miles long, and require more 
than 10 million cubic yards of earth. It 
would control 62 percent of the South 
Platte drainage system. Together with 
existing Cherry Creek Reservoir and pro- 
posed Mount Carbon Dam on Bear Creek, 
Chatfield would hold back 77 percent of 
all waters in the drainage system. 

Chatfield Dam has been authorized 
once before in 1950, but eventually died 
from lack of interest. So-called experts 
have said that this flood was a once in 
a lifetime occurrence. None of us in 
Colorado now want to take that chance. 
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The gentleman from Colorado, Con- 
gressman Rocers, and I, were reassured 
that flood protection could be had for 
the Denver area. With the help of thou- 
sands of concerned Coloradans, we set 
out to get Chatfield off the drawing 
boards. The Congress was asked to ap- 
prove $300,000 for a feasibility study, and 
another $50,000 for a flood control sur- 
vey of the entire South Platte River 
Basin. Both appropriations were voted 
in 1965. 

DESIGN WORK UNDERWAY 


The work on Chatfield started. imme- 
diately and is ahead of schedule. Minor 
adjustments in the dam’s design are now 
being made in the interests of economy 
and structural safety. No problems are 
anticipated in completing design analysis 
in time to begin construction once funds 
are appropriated. 

A special subcommittee of the Public 
Works Committee went to Colorado to 
survey flood damage. The time and 
effort spent by this subcommittee, headed 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, Hon. 
Ep Epmonpson, and which I accom- 
panied, were immensely valuable to the 
people I represent. 

Our preparation to meet any future 
disaster was being carried out on a broad 
front. Congressmen ROGERS, ASPINALL, 
Evans, and I introduced omnibus disaster 
relief legislation to replace our existing 
piecemeal approach. Current legislation 
definitely did not meet our needs in 1965. 
The effort to secure approval for this 
legislation from the Public Works Com- 
mittee, although important to us, was our 
secondary interest. We were more con- 
cerned with stopping another flood than 
with being better able to mop up after 
it. So our main interest continued to 
be Chatfield Dam. 

Our initial success in getting Chatfield 
off the ground encouraged us. Early in 
1966, however, we were disappointed to 
learn that the administration had re- 
quested only $481,000 for the Chatfield 
project for fiscal year 1967. This 
amount would cover only completion of 
preconstruction planning. The Army 
Corps of Engineers had informed us that 
they were ready to go ahead and buy 
land, and begin work on the dam. A 
whole year in construction would be saved 
if another $5,519,000 were approved by 
the Congress right away. 

The $6 million has been our goal this 
year. Given $6 million we can expect 
main construction to begin during the 
first half of 1968. 


OUTLOOK HOPEFUL 


The House Subcommittee on Public 
Works has met in executive session on 
this and many other projects. The full 
House committee has announced it will 
make public its final decision on these 
projects on September 15. Shortly 
thereafter the complete bill will come to 
the floor of the House for action. 

Of course, no action of the subcommit- 
tee can be announced until the full com- 
mittee meets. However, I am increas- 
ingly confident that the work of literally 
thousands of citizens in the Denver area, 
the dedicated work of the Corps of En- 
gineers, and the magnanimous concern 
of Members of Congress, who until this 
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year had never heard of Chatfield, will 
spell victory in our long fight. 

Security for the Denver area has been 
the point of our efforts. But the benefits 
of the Chatfield project will not stop 
at that alone. Chatfield has already 
given new life to efforts to plan the 
Platte River Valley’s future. Beautifi- 
cation and recreational opportunities will 
be vital byproducts of this large res- 
ervoir just a short drive from the city. 
These opportunities will not be wasted. 

When we win this key battle to protect 
our area from floods, we will still not 
have won the whole fight. Bear Creek 
has not been controlled, nor has Clear 
Creek or Sand Creek. Heavy rains can 
turn these small streams into monstrous 
killers as they did Plum Creek and Bijou 
Creek in 1965. Their waters will have 
to be held back, too. 

The $50,000 given to the Corps of En- 
gineers last year is being used to study 
protection from all tributaries of the 
Platte. These studies have shown that 
our next big effort will have to be the 
Mount Carbon project on Bear Creek. 
This $21 million flood control dam would 
be located about 8 miles upstream from 
Denver. In public hearings in Jefferson 
County on July 15, Mount Carbon re- 
ceived enthusiastic support. The Army 
Corps of Engineers’ report on this proj- 
ect is now being prepared, and will be 
ready for Congress to consider early next 
session. State highway construction, as 
well as flood protection, will be delayed 
if action on Mount Carbon is not prompt. 

OTHER DAMS NEEDED 

Other flood control planning is going 
on in the Second District. Three dam- 
sites on Sand and Toll Gate Creeks are 
under study. These three dams would 
control 111 square miles out of 191 of the 
Sand Creek basin, and would provide a 
high degree of protection for Aurora and 
Adams County. Preliminary studies in- 
dicate no apparent obstacles to these 
projects. 

In the Bijou Creek basin three sites 
would appear to be necessary. One site 
is on West Bijou Creek above Byers, an- 
other is at the confluence of Middle and 
East Bijou Creeks, and the third is on 
Big Muddy Creek. The drainage area 
controlled by these three dams would be 
over one thousand square miles or about 
two-thirds of the basin. Additional en- 
gineering data will be required to demon- 
strate proper site conditions. We expect 
to have more firm conclusions about the 
Bijou basin by November or December. 

Much has been done. Much remains 
to be done. The main battle in the next 
Congress for the balance of the $80 mil- 
lion required to complete Chatfield lies 
ahead. All Coloradans know that we 
cannot relax our efforts until all tribu- 
taries of the Platte are tamed and the 
Platte itself is dammed. 


THE TIGHT MONEY SITUATION 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Tunney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter: 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, the U.S. 
economy is the marvel and the envy of 
the entire world. For the last 5 years, 
it has been marked by a steady increase 
in productivity and rise in gross national 
product. It is the strongest economy 
that the world has known, and statistics 
illustrate this convincingly. 

Our unemployment is at its lowest 
level in 18 years. Only 3.9 percent of 
the total labor force is unemployed. 
Our after-tax disposable income is at 
its highest since World War II. After 
taxes, the per capita disposable income 
of every man, woman, and child is 
$2,543. Last year it was $2,330. This 
represents an increase of $213 in 1 year. 
This increase in disposable income alone 
is more than the gross per capita income 
in 65 countries in the world. The Fed- 
eral debt per capita in relation to the 
gross national product is also at its lowest 
in 8 years. 

The problems we face today are those 
of a vigorous, growing economy, and not 
those of a stagnant, depressed economy. 

One of those problems is to guard 
against inflation. This can be done by a 
number of methods. Since December 
1965, the Federal Reserve Board has been 
attempting to prevent inflation by a tight 
money policy. They raised the amount 
of interest that commercial banks may 
pay on time deposits and this caused a 
tremendous outflow from the mortgage 
lending thrift institutions. The banks 
were also compelled by the Federal Re- 
serve Board to freeze larger amounts of 
their funds against their time deposits, 
which reduced the amount of money that 
was left to lend. 

This policy was supposed to restrict 
plant expansion and inventory accumu- 
lations, preventing these factors from 
contributing to inflation. But statistics 
show that businesses are borrowing more 
money than ever before to expand plant 
capacity and increase inventories. For 
example, corporate business borrowing 
increased 47 percent over 1965 during the 
first 6 months of this year—and 1965 it- 
self was a record year for business loans. 
Contrasted with this is the fact that 
mortgage loans during those same 6 
months decreased by 37 percent. 

But even when a mortgage loan is 
available it is a shock to see the differ- 
ence in interest payments alone between 
a 1952 FHA $10,000, 30-year mortgage 
and the same mortgage in August of 
1966. In 1952, the interest rate generally 
prevailing for FHA loans was 4% percent 
and the total interest payments would 
have been $7,712. In August 1966, the 
estimated effective FHA rate, reflecting 
the point system, was 64 percent. The 
total interest payments for that loan will 
be $12,756, an increase, in just 14 years, of 
65 percent. 

This shows that the high interest rate 
pattern that exists today, the highest in 
45 years, is exceedingly discriminatory, 
and the burden falls most heavily upon 
those least able to bear it. It is operating 
against the young couple that wants to 
buy a house to raise their family in, and 
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against the seller who cannot sell his 
house without paying 8 or 10 penalty 
points, and against the home construc- 
tion industry, which is in a severe reces- 
sion. It is operating against the small 
businessman, and against the county and 
municipal goyernments, by causing them 
to cancel projects that are necessary but 
cannot be funded. But it is not op- 
erating against big business, because 
statistics show that loans for expansion 
are running at record highs, a point I 
will have more to say about later. As 
President Truman said last week: 

We know from long experience that a dras- 
tic rise in interest rates works a hardship on 
the consuming public. It only benefits the 
privileged few. 


The Congress, in August, moved to ease 
the strain on housing funds by authoriz- 
ing the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation to buy up to $4.8 billion in 
privately financed federally insured 
mortgages. This will release more funds 
for home purchases, but if the high in- 
terest policies continue, the tight money 
situation will still exist and only have 
been temporarily alleviated. 

There are other ways to keep the 
economy functioning properly without 
unfairly discriminating against the 
home buyer and other private citizens. 
There is no need, in an economy that is 
presently stronger than any the world 
has ever known, for the fiscal policies of 
the Federal Reserve Board to dis- 
criminate against one sector of the 
economy. The anti-inflationary burden 
can be distributed more fairly and evenly. 

In 1962, when the economy needed a 
spur, a tax credit was enacted to give 
businesses an incentive to invest in plant 
expansion. It was remarkably effective 
as witnessed by the fact that business 
investment rose at a rate of 17 percent 
per year for the last 2 years. However, 
business spending for plant and equip- 
ment is now one of the main causes of 
inflationary strains. A slowdown in this 
spending would restrain business bor- 
rowing, thus easing the tightness of 
credit, and probably lowering. interest 
rates. Therefore, I think the 7-percent 
tax credit for new investment should be 
temporarily suspended, perhaps selec- 
tively, to provide business with a power- 
ful incentive to postpone new projects 
until a more opportune time. Some eco- 
nomic authorities. have said that sus- 
pension of the tax credit would be more 
effective in curbing inflation than a 10- 
percent across-the-board increase in 
income taxes.. This would have a salu- 
tary effect on the economy, and control 
inflationary trends without hurting 
those who can afford it least. Nonessen- 
tial, nondefense Government spending 
can be deferred. Wage-price guideposts 
can be established that have sufficient 
flexibility to permit labor compensation 
for the rising cost of living and that 
result in savings to the consuming public 
through price reductions when there are 
excess profits. In the next 6 months 
labor unions will be negotiating new 
contracts with the communications, elec- 
trical, garment, and trucking industries. 
They will be well represented at the bar- 
gaining table and should be given in- 
creases that will refiect their share in the 
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country’s increased productivity. But 
they should realize, while they are ne- 
gotiating, that there are a great number 
of Americans who have an interest in 
the matter, and who are not collectively 
represented, so that their opinions can be 
heard and respected. These are the mil- 
lions of persons with modest, fixed in- 
comes who see inflationary labor settle- 
ments lead to price increases in order to 
meet the increased wages. The wage- 
price spiral starts, and its effect is not 
purely haphazard. It most cruelly af- 
fects those persons with modest income. 
We are waging a war in the United States, 
and selfishness has no place on the Amer- 
ican scene at this time. If the unions 
do not exercise restraint in making wage 
demands, and if business does not reduce 
consumer prices when it is making excess 
profits, we will hear demands for wage- 
price controls, and this will only have 
arisen because of a public-be-damned 
attitude on the part of business and 
labor. It will have been a selfish and 
self-defeating purpose that was served. 
Our economy can be enjoyed by all 
the people, not just a privileged few. 
This can be done, this must be done, and 
this will be done if government, business, 
and labor cooperate toward that end. 


INTRODUCTION OF LEGISLATION 
NECESSARY TO AUTHORIZE AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR FUTURE 
FISCAL YEARS FOR THE FOOD 
STAMP PROGRAM, WHICH NOW 
SERVES 1 MILLION LOW-INCOME 
AMERICANS IN 330 CITIES AND 
COUNTIES IN 40 STATES AND THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
woman from Missouri [Mrs. SULLIVAN] 
is recognized for 15 minutes, 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing, on behalf of the ad- 
ministration, a new bill dealing with the 
food stamp program. This measure 
does not in any way propose to change 
the substance of the Food Stamp Act of 
1964; instead, it provides merely the nec- 
essary changes of language to permit 
additional appropriations to be made for 
the program following the end of the 
current fiscal year. 

The Sullivan Act, Public Law 88-525, 
provided in section 15(a) for authoriza- 
tion of appropriations of a maximum of 
$75 million for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1965, $100 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1966, and $200 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967. I might say, at this point, that 
we still have not expanded this program 
to the maximum levels permitted under 
the law. But that is another story. For 
the current fiscal year, a total of $140 
million is to be available. 

Section 16(a) states that for years 
subsequent to the 1967 fiscal year, the 
amount of money authorized to be ap- 
propriated shall not be “in excess of such 
sum as may hereafter be authorized by 
Congress.” In other words, Mr. Speaker, 
in order for any money at all to be in- 
cluded in the President’s budget for the 
1968 fiscal year and appropriated by 
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Congress next year, we must pass new 

legislation authorizing such appropria- 

tions. When the act was drafted in 1964, 

it was felt among those of us working on 

the legislation that 3 years of experience 

would be sufficient to give us a good 

idea of where we were going with this 

program and what changes or improve- 

ments were necessary, or whether the 

program should be permitted to end. 
PROGRAM TO “OUTLAW HUNGER IN THE 

UNITED STATES” 

Obviously, we are not going to per- 
mit it toend. It has been outstandingly 
successful in accomplishing—in those 
areas of the country where it is now 
operating—the original objective of this 
proposal when I first introduced it in 
legislative form a dozen years ago, and 
that is to outlaw hunger.” There is no 
reason other than criminal neglect for 
any child in an area of the United States 
participating in the food-stamp plan to 
suffer hunger or malnutrition. Whether 
or not the family has funds to pay for 
an adequate and nutritious diet, it can 
be assured of achieving what I have de- 
scribed as “the American standard of 
living at the dinner table,” through the 
operation of the food-stamp plan. 

The bill I am introducing is very sim- 
ple; it authorizes for appropriation in 
1968 and subsequent fiscal years “such 
sum as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act.” So it will be 
up to the Congress each year to decide, 
on the basis of the facts and its best 
judgment, how much money to appro- 
priate for the food-stamp program. The 
Department of Agriculture has not re- 
quested any other changes in the law. 
Secretary Orville Freeman has person- 
ally assured me that the flexibility of the 
act as written “permits revisions and ad- 
justments in program procedures where 
they appear to be necessary” and ade- 
quately covers special local problems and 
situations. 

SPEAKER M’CORMACK, REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT, 
AND CHAIRMAN COOLEY PLAYED KEY ROLES 
IN ENACTMENT OF PUBLIC LAW 88-525 
Mr. Speaker, at this point I want to 

thank you, on behalf of the American 

people and particularly those nearly one 
million Americans benefiting from the 
food-stamp plan, for the courageous and 
brilliant leadership you provided in the 

Congress 2 years ago in making possible 

the enactment of Public Law 88-525. I 

shall always be grateful to you, Mr. 

Speaker, for the help you gave me not 

only then but throughout the many years 

I was trying to have a food-stamp law 

enacted. Our beloved majority leader, 

Mr. ALBERT, who has our prayers for his 

rapid and complete recovery, was an- 

other tower of strength in the passage 
of the food-stamp law. And, of course, 

Chairman Cootry of the House Commit- 

tee on Agriculture was the absolutely 

necessary factor in the passage of this 
law. He was committed conscientiously 
and effectively to the food-stamp idea 
and worked hard for it for 8 years from 

1956 to 1964. I salute him and I thank 

him. 


TWO MILLION PARTICIPANTS BY NEXT JULY 
By the end of this month, there will be 
more than a million low-income people 
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participating in 330 food-stamp proj- 
ects in 40 States and the District of 
Columbia. The goal for the end of this 
fiscal year is just double the number of 
people now participating. Mr. Speaker, 
I submit at this point, as part of my re- 
marks, a list of the food-stamp projects 
now in operation in the United States, 
showing the date of initiation of the 
project in each case, and also a list of 
seven projects in Maryland and Michi- 
gan to be initiated in October: 


Foop STAMP PROJECTS IN OPERATION, 
SEPTEMBER 1966 AND DATE OPENED 


ALABAMA 


Jefferson County:* March 11, 1963. 
Walker County:* May 6, 1963. 


ALASKA 


Nome Area (Brevig Mission) (City of 
Nome) (City of Teller): December 1, 1965. 
ARKANSAS 

Arkansas County: April 5, 1966. 

Conway County: November 3, 1965. 

Crittenden County: May 4, 1966. 

Faulkner County: November 4, 1965. 

Independence County: April 2, 1963. 

Lonoke County, December 1, 1965. 

Mississippi County: May 3, 1966, 

Monroe County: November 5, 1965. 

Perry County: November 2, 1965. 

Phillips County: May 4, 1965. 

Prairie County: December 2, 1965. 

Pulaski County: March 2, 1965. 

St. Francis County: June 1, 1966. 
CALIFORNIA 

Contra Costa County: December 1, 1965. 

Humboldt County:* March 1, 1963. 


Los Angeles County: December 16, 1965. 
San Francisco County: September 1, 1966, 
COLORADO 
Adams County: May 4, 1965. 
Alamosa County: May 3, 1966. 
Arapahoe County: February 1, 1966. 
Clear Creek County: May 6, 1965. 
Conejos County: May 5, 1966. 
Costilla County: May 4, 1966. 
Denver County: March 2, 1965. 
Gilpin County: May 7, 1965. 
Huerfano County: December 1, 1965. 
Jefferson County; May 5, 1965. 
Las Animas County; December 2, 1965. 
Mineral County: June 7, 1966. 
Pueblo County: December 7, 1965. 
Rio Grande County: November 2, 1965. 
CONNECTICUT 
Waterbury District: June 1, 1965. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
District of Columbia: July 1, 1965. 
GEORGIA 
Bibb County: November 1, 1965. 
Chariton County: May 2, 1966. 
Clinch County: May 2, 1966. 
Echols County: May 2, 1966. 
Hall County: July 1, 1965. 
Lowndes County: May 2, 1966. 
Lumpkin County: October 1, 1965, 
Mitchell County: April 1, 1966. 
Rabun County: April 1, 1965. 
Stephens County; April 1, 1965. 
Thomas County: May 2, 1966. 
HAWAII 
Honolulu County: April 12, 1966. 
ILLINOIS 
Alexander County: May 3, 1966, 
Cook County: April 1, 1965. 
Franklin County:* July 10, 1961. 
Gallatin County: June 8, 1966. 
Hamilton County: June 9, 1966. 
Hardin County: June 10, 1966. 


* Pilot Projects. 
+ Combined with Rio Grande County. 
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Jackson County: May 11, 1966. 

Jefferson County: May 11, 1966. 

Johnson County: May 11, 1966. 

Madison County: December 16, 1965. 

Massac County: May 17, 1966, 

Pope County: May 20, 1966. 

Pulaski County: May 23, 1966. 

St. Clair County: December 3, 1965. 

Saline County: December 21, 1965. 

Union County: May 25, 1966. 

White County: May 27, 1966. 

Williamson County: December 28, 1965. 
INDIANA 

Floyd County: May 2, 1966. 

Gibson County: November 1, 1965. 

Harrison County: March 1, 1965. 

Knox County, May 2, 1966. 

Lake County: June 1, 1966. 

Marion County: May 2, 1966. 

Perry County: March 1, 1965. 

Pike County: November 1, 1965. 

Posey County: April 1, 1965. 

Spencer County: March 1, 1965. 

Vanderburgh County:“ April 1, 1963. 

Warrick County: November 1, 1965, 

IOWA 


Appanoose County: December 6, 1965. 
Decatur County: April 6, 1966. 
Dubuque County: April 1, 1966. 
Lucas County: December 2, 1965. 
O'Brien County: April 4, 1966. 
Van Buren County: April 5, 1966. 
Wayne County: December 6, 1965. 
Woodbury County: April 4, 1966. 
KANSAS 


Bourbon County: May 4, 1965. 
Cherokee County: May 6, 1965. 
Crawford County: April 1, 1965. 
Labette County: April 5, 1966. 
KENTUCKY 
Bell County: March 7, 1966. 
Breathitt County: February 1, 1965. 
Clay County: March 7, 1966. 
Elliott County: April 1, 1966. 
Floyd County: June 1, 1961. 
Harlan County: November 8, 1965. 
Jackson County: May 2, 1966. 
Johnson County: February 1, 1965. 
Knott County: December 3, 1962. 
Knox County: May 2, 1966. 
Lee County: October 4, 1965. 
Leslie County: March 1, 1965. 
Letcher County: March 1, 1965. 
Magoffin County: March 1, 1966. 
Martin County: February 1, 1965. 
Menifee County: March 7, 1966. 
Morgan County: October 4, 1965. 
Owsley County: February 1, 1965, 
Perry County:* March 4, 1963. 
Pike County: November 8, 1965. 
Rockcastle County: May 2, 1966. 
Wolfe County: October 4, 1965. 
LOUISIANA 


Acadia Parish: February 2, 1965. 
Assumption Parish: November 2, 1965. 
Avoyelles Parish: March 1, 1963. 
Calcasieu Parish: December 1, 1965. 
Caldwell Parish: April 5, 1966. 
Evangeline Parish: * January 7, 1963. 
Iberia Parish: May 3, 1966. 

Iberville Parish: April 6, 1966. 
Jefferson Davis Parish: May 4, 1966. 
Lafayette Parish: December 1, 1965. 
Natchitoches Parish: April 6, 1965. 
Pointe Coupee Parish: March 4, 1965. 
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MARYLAND 

Allegany County: June 7, 1966. 

Anne Arundel County: February 7, 1966. 
Baltimore County: July 11, 1966. 
Dorchester County: July 12, 1965. 
Garrett County: June 10, 1966. 


Queen Annes County: November 16, 1965. 


MICHIGAN 
Gogebic County: May 17, 1965. 
Houghton County: June 3, 1965. 
Macomb County: December 1, 1965. 
Oakland County: December 1, 1965. 
St. Clair County: December 1, 1965. 
Wayne County: July 1, 1965. 

MINNESOTA 

Becker County: May 2, 1966. 
Beltrami County: December 1, 1965. 
Big Stone County: June 2, 1966. 
Carlton County: March 4, 1963. 
Crow Wing County: June 1, 1966. 
Hennepin County: August 2, 1966. 
Hubbard County: May 2, 1966. 
Itasca County:* June 7, 1961. 
Kandiyohi County, May 2, 1966. 
Koochiching County: April 1, 1965. 
Lac qui Parle County: May 2, 1966. 
Lake County, April 1, 1965. 
Ramsey County: July 1, 1965. 
St. Louis County:“ June 5, 1961. 
Stearns County: January 3, 1966. 
Swift County: June 2, 1966. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Chickasaw County: September 1, 1965. 
Clay County: July 5, 1966. 

Coahoma County: November 1, 1965. 
Forrest County: April 4, 1966. 
Harrison County: July 1, 1965. 

Jones County: July 1, 1965. 

Lowndes County: September 1, 1965. 
Madison County: October 1, 1965. 


MISSOURI 
City of St. Louis:* January 2, 1963. 
MONTANA 


Cascade County: December 1, 1965. 
Deer Lodge County, April 1, 1966. 
Silver Bow County:“ June 1, 1961. 
NEBRASKA 
Banner County: May 2, 1966. 
Lancaster County: June 1, 1965. 
Morrill County: June 1, 1966. 
Sarpy County: April 4, 1966. 
Saunders County: November 1, 1965. 
Scotts Bluff County: May 2, 1966. 
Sheridan County: May 2, 1966. 
NEW JERSEY 
Mercer County: June 1, 1966. 
NEW MEXICO 
Chaves County: April 1, 1966. 
Colfax County, December 1, 1965. 
Curry County: June 1, 1966. 
Eddy County: May 2, 1966. 
Harding County: November 2, 1965, 
Lea County: May 2, 1966. 
Mora County:* June 3, 1963. 
Quay County: November 2, 1965. 
Rio Arriba County: March 2, 1965. 
Roosevelt County: June 1, 1966. 
Sandoval County, April 1, 1965. 
San Miguel County:* June 5, 1961. 
Santa Fe County:* June 3, 1963. 
Taos County: March 2, 1965. 
Union County: December 1, 1965. 
NEW YORK 


Forsyth County: March 1, 1965. 
Franklin County: March 4, 1966. 
Granville County, April 1, 1966. 
Halifax County: March 1, 1965. 
Lee County: April 1, 1966. 
Martin County: March 1, 1965. 
Moore County: April 1, 1966. 
Nash County:* November 1, 1962. 
Northampton County: March 1, 1965. 
Orange County: May 2, 1966. 
Person County: May 2, 1966. 
Surry County: March 1, 1965. 
OHIO 
Clermont County: December 1, 1965. 
Cuyahoga County:* May 1, 1963. 
Franklin County: January 3, 1966. 
Hamilton County: April 1, 1965. 
Lucas County:“ December 3, 1962. 
Mahoning County: May 2, 1966. 
Montgomery County: June 1, 1966. 
Scioto County: June 3, 1966. 
Stark County: May 2, 1966. 
Summit County: May 2, 1966. 
OREGON 
Multnomah County:* December 8, 1962. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Allegheny County: * April 1, 1965. 
Bradford County: June 1, 1966. 
Cambria County:* March 1, 1963. 
Clearfield County: May 3, 1965. 
Fayette County: June 1, 1961. 
Greene County: May 3, 1965. 
Huntingdon County: April 1, 1966. 
Indiana County: May 3, 1965. 
Lackawanna County, April 1, 1966. 
Luzerne County: October 1, 1962. 
McKean County, June 1, 1966. 
Mifflin County: June 1, 1966, 
Philadelphia County: May 2, 1963. 
Potter County: June 1, 1966. 
Somerset County: May 3, 1965. 
Tioga County: June 1, 1966. 
Washington County: June 1, 1966. 


RHODE ISLAND 


City of Central Falls: September 1, 1966. 

City of Pawtucket: September 1, 1966. 

City of Providence: November 16, 1965. 

City of Woonsocket: September 1, 1966. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Cherokee County: January 4, 1966. 

Dillon County: June 1, 1965. 

Lee County: April 1, 1966. 

McCormick County: March 15, 1966. 

Williamsburg County: April 1, 1966. 

York County: December 13, 1965. 


TENNESSEE 


Anderson County: May 2, 1966. 
Campbell County: Pebruary 1, 1965. 
Claiborne County: February 1, 1965. 
Dyer County: November 1, 1965. 
Fayette County: April 1, 1965. 
Grundy County: June 10, 1963. 
Hamilton County:“ June 10, 1963. 
Hancock County: April 7, 1966. 
Hardeman County: May 17, 1965. 
Haywood County: April 1, 1965. 
Lake County: May 2, 1966. 
Lauderdale County: November 1, 1965. 
Marion County: June 10, 1963. 
McNairy County: May 2, 1966. 

Scott County: February 1, 1965. 
Sequatchie County:“ June 10, 1963. 
Shelby County: February 1, 1966. 
Tipton County: April 1, 1966. 
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St. James Parish: March 1, 1966. Erie County Welfare District: February 1, TEXAS 
St. John the Baptist Parish: June 1, 1966, 1986. Tarrant County: October 1, 1965. 
St. Landry Parish: March 2, 1965. 
St. Martin Parish: May 4, 1965. 
Vermilion Parish: May 4, 1965. 
Winn Parish: April 6, 1965. 

MAINE 
Androscoggin County: June 17, 1966. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Bertie County: November 1, 1965. bison 
Chatham County: May 16, 1966. Box Elder County: November 1, 1965. 


Chowan County: November 1, 1965. Cache County: December 1, 1965. 
Carbon County: June 2, 1966. 


*Pilot Projects. 

2 Includes City of Detroit Pilot Projects 
(July 5, 1961). 

Banner and Scotts Bluff combined. 


„Pilot Projects. 
«Includes City of Pittsburgh Pilot Project 


*Pilot Projects. (March 1, 1963). | 
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Davis County: January 3, 1966. 
Emery County: June 2, 1966. 
Morgan County: November 9, 1965. 
Rich County: December 1, 1965. 
Utah County: June 1, 1966. 

Weber County: June 1, 1965, 


VERMONT 


St. Albans Welfare Dist: 
County), (Grand Isle County), 
County): November 1, 1965. 


VIRGINIA 


City of Bristol: March 4, 1966. 

City of Danville: June 1, 1966. 

City of Norfolk: April 11, 1966. 
Dickenson County:“ March 4, 1963. 
Lee County:“ March 5, 1963. 

Wise County: February 1, 1963. 


WASHINGTON 


Benton County: April 1, 1966. 

Franklin County: April 1, 1966. 

Grays Harbor County:* September 3, 1963. 
Pacific County: November 1, 1965. 
Thurston County: November 2, 1965. 
Yakima County: April 1, 1966. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Boone County: October 1, 1965. 
Braxton County: May 2, 1966. 

Clay County: November 1, 1965. 
Fayette County: October 1, 1965. 
Greenbrier County: May 2, 1966. 
Kanawha County: November 1, 1965. 
Lincoln County: November 1, 1965. 
Logan County: November 1, 1962. 
McDowell County:* May 29, 1961. 
Mercer County: May 2, 1966. 

Mingo County: November 1, 1962. 
Monroe County: May 2, 1966. 
Nicholas County: May 2, 1966. 
Raleigh County: October 1, 1965. 
Summers County: May 2, 1966. 
Wayne County:“ November 1, 1962. 
Webster County: November 1, 1965. 
Wyoming County: May 2, 1966. 


WISCONSIN: 


Burnett County: May 2, 1966. 
Crawford County: December 6, 1965. 
Douglas County:“ November 1, 1962. 
Dunn County: May 2, 1966. 
Grant County: December 1, 1965. 
Tron County:* March 1, 1963. 
Lafayette County: December 1, 1965. 
Langlade County: March 1, 1965. 
Milwaukee County: January 3, 1966. 
Pepin County: May 2, 1966. 
Pierce County: May 2, 1966. 
Price County: March 1, 1965. 
Waukesha County: May 2, 1966. 
WYOMING 
Big Horn County: March 1, 1966. 
Campbell County: April 20, 1965. 
Carbon County: December 1, 1965. 
Fremont County: April 20, 1965. 
Johnson County: April 20, 1965. 
Lincoln County: April 20, 1965. 
Natrona County: November 1, 1965. 
Sheridan County: March 1, 1966. 
Sublette County: April 20, 1965. 
Sweetwater County: April 1, 1966. 
Teton County: April 20, 1965. 
Uinta County: April 1, 1966. 
Weston County: April 20, 1965. 


PROJECTS TO OPEN IN OCTOBER: 
Talbot County. 
OTHER DESIGNATED AREAS: MICHIGAN 


Berrien County. 
Kalamazoo County, 
Kent County. 
Monroe County. 
Ontonagon County. 
Van Buren County. 


HOW THE FOOD STAMP PROGRAM WORKS AND 
WHAT IT DOES 


Despite our general affluence, there are 
millions of people in this country who 


*Pilot Projects. 


(Franklin 
(Lamoille 


MARYLAND 
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exist on substandard diets. A better diet 

for these families is the first essential in 

a country so blessed with natural riches 

and so concerned for excellence in every 

field. 

This is not a controversial program. 
It has proved its worth. It has been ex- 
panded, carefully and prudently. There 
are literally hundreds of counties wait- 
ing to participate. They are eager to sign 
up in full knowledge that the program 
requires the interest, understanding and 
full support of the community to work 
well. 

It is a program of tremendous appeal 
to participating families and to the com- 
munity. It is a self-help program. Par- 
ticipating families must buy food cou- 
pons in amounts that maintain their 
normal level of food expenditure in order 
to be eligible for additional bonus cou- 
pons that increase their food purchasing 
power. 

The program offers food assistance 
with dignity—families shop carefully be- 
cause they have their own money in- 
vested—the program uses our marvelous- 
ly efficient distribution and marketing 
system—families use their coupons in 
the local retail store of their choice. The 
retailer, in turn, redeems the coupons at 
face value at his local bank or with his 
wholesaler. 

The whole community benefits from 
the way this program operates. Families 
fare better—they can afford and do buy 
the things they need for a good diet— 
the perishables, the protective foods such 
as fresh milk and fruits, meats and 
vegetables. Families with children deep- 
ly appreciate the chance to participate. 
Older folks on special diets deeply ap- 
preciate the chance to buy the kinds 
of foods they need. 

HUNDREDS OF COUNTIES WAITING TO BE IN- 
CLUDED, BUT NO ADDITIONAL AREAS YET IN 
MISSOURI, WHERE ONLY ST. LOUIS PARTICI- 
PATES 
I urge early consideration of the pro- 

posed amendment. We want to assure 
orderly expansion of this program. The 
list I am now submitting for the record 
of the areas in the United States which 
have requested food-stamp projects and 
which are prepared to put such projects 
into operation immediately upon desig- 
nation indicates the tremendous interest 
by public officials throughout the country 
in having this program in preference to 
the system of direct distribution of some 
surplus commodities to the needy. 

In connection with the list which fol- 
lows, I am embarrassed to note that not 
a single area in Missouri is on the list. 
The only area in Missouri participating 
in the food-stamp plan is my own city 
of St. Louis, which, thanks to the Speaker 
and the late President Kennedy, was des- 
ignated as one of the early pilot projects. 
Our State government provided the 
necessary cooperation for the participa- 
tion of St. Louis in the pilot program, 
but has never passed the required legis- 
lation to provide State funds so that 
other areas of the State can participate 
in the food-stamp program. It is ironic 
that my own State is making such little 
use of this program. I hope the new leg- 
islature convening next year will correct 
this deplorable situation. Several other 
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States have also been backward in tak- 
ing advantage of the wonderful oppor- 
tunities available through the food- 
stamp program to enable all of their peo- 
ple to obtain a good minimum diet at 
prices they can afford to pay. 

AREAS ON WAITING LIST, BY STATES, WHERE RE- 

QUIRED STATE-LOCAL COOPERATION IS ASSURED 


In any event, following is the list of 
areas by States which have requested 
designation as food-stamp project areas 
and where funds are available or assured 
for the payment of the necessary State 
and local costs of administration: 


AREAS REQUESTING DESIGNATION AS Foop 
STAMP PROJECT AREAS 
ALABAMA 
Greene, Dallas, Lamar. 
ARKANSAS 
Lee, Poinsett, Craighead, Lincoln, Drew, 
Izard, Jefferson, Greene, Cross, Saline, Brad- 
ley, Johnson, Dallas, Ouachita, Washington, 
Chicot, Boone, Ashley, Logan, Desha, Pope, 
Columbia, Sharp, Stone, Little River, Craw- 
ford. 
CALIFORNIA 
Santa Clara, San Mateo, Riverside. 


COLORADO 
Otero, Crowley, Bent, Prowers, Custer, Weld, 
Boulder, Larimer, Jackson, Mesa, Delta, Gar- 
field, Logan, Washington, Phillips, Elbert, 
Gunnison, Hinsdale, San Miguel, Dolores. 
CONNECTICUT 


New Haven Welfare District, Hartford Wel- 
fare District, Middletown Welfare District. 
GEORGIA 
Pulaski, Houston, Dougherty, Grady, Ber- 
rien, Richmond, Burke, Hancock, Washing- 
ton, Taliaferro, Telfair, Coweta, Stewart, 
Chatham, White. 
HAWAII 
Kauai, Maui, Hawaii. 
ILLINOIS 
Perry, Randolph, Bond, Clay, Clinton, Ed- 
wards, Lawrence, Marion, Monroe, Richland, 
Wabash, Washington, Wayne, Fayette, Jas- 
per, Crawford, Calhoun, Effingham, Greene, 
Jersey, Macoupin, Montgomery, Shelby, 
Cumberland, Douglas, De Witt, Macon, Edgar, 
Clark, Champaign, Piatt, Moultrie, Vermil- 
ion, Coles, Iroquois, Sangamon, Christian, 
Mason, Scott, Morgan, Cass, Logan, Menard, 
Pike, Schuyler, Brown, Hancock, Adams, Mc- 
Donough, Fulton, Knox, Peoria, Tazewell, 
Woodford, Marshall, Stark, Bureau, Putnam, 
McLean, Warren, Mercer, Whiteside, Rock 
Island, Henry, Henderson, La Salle, Will, Kan. 
kakee, Kane, Livingston, Grundy, Ford, Car- 
roll, Jo Daviess, Lee, McHenry, Winnebago, 
Ogle, Stephenson, Boone, De Kalb, Lake, Du 
Page, Kendall. 
INDIANA 


Bartholomew, Tipton, Switzerland, Put- 

nam, Daviess, Madison, Orange. 
IOWA 

Butler, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, Grundy, 
Hamilton, Hardin, Marshall, Tama, Scott, 
Lee, Des Moines, Henry, Washington, Davis, 
Wapello, Clarke, Union, Pottawattamie, Har- 
rison, Monona, Plymouth, Sioux, Jasper, 
Benton, Johnson, Ida, Montgomery, Adams, 
Taylor, Madison, Warren, Dallas, Guthrie, 
Greene, Calhoun, Dickinson, Emmet, Kos- 
suth, Clay, Palo Alto, Humboldt. 


KANSAS 
Wilson, Marion. 


KENTUCKY 

McCreary, Clinton, Wayne, Estill, Russell, 
Casey, Whitley, Cumberland, Laurel, Bath, 
Pulaski, Carter, Adair, Lincoln, Todd, Logan, 
Simpson, Clark, Jefferson, Campbell, Mont- 
gomery, Muhlenburg. 
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LOUISIANA 
Franklin, Richland, Red River, East Baton 
Rouge, Orleans, St. Helena, Cameron, Allen, 
Tensas 


MAINE 
City of Waterville, City of Portland, City 
of Bangor, Washington County. 
MARYLAND 


Charles, Prince Georges, Caroline, Balti- 
more City. 


MICHIGAN 
Lapeer, Crawford, Iron, Luce, Mackinac, 
Keweenaw, Ingham, Jackson, Washtenaw, 
Midland, Lake, Gratiot. 
MINNESOTA 


Renville, Dakota, Benton, Otter Tail, Wash- 
ington, Pipestone, Wright, Polk, Roseau, 
Chisago, Aitkin, Pine, Chippewa, Anoka. 

ę MISSISSIPPI r 

Warren, Tallahatchie, Attala, Washington, 
Yalobusha, De Soto, Marshall, Quitman, Lee, 
Leflore, Bolivar, Pike, Panola, Marion, Yazoo. 

NEBRASKA 

Douglas, Custer, Hall, Keith, Nemaha, 
York, ‘alo, Adams, Gage, Boone, Rock, 
Dakota, Cedar, Kimball, Stanton, Lincoln, 
Washington, Clay, Boyd, Jefferson, Webster, 
Hamilton, Franklin, Holt, Box Butte, Otoe, 
Cuming. 

NEW JERSEY 

Camden, Salem, Cumberland, Bergen, 

Union, Ocean, Warren, Hudson. 
NEW MEXICO 

Guadalupe, De Baca, Otero, Lincoln, Tor- 
rance. 

NEW YORK 

Clinton, Essex, Fulton, Franklin, Greene, 
Hamilton, Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Madi- 
son, Montgomery, Oneida, Orleans, Rensse- 
laer, St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schoharie, War- 
ren, Allegany, Cayuga and City of Auburn, 
Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Oswego and 
City of Oswego, Tioga, Wayne, Cattaraugus, 
Chatauqua and City of Jamestown, Genesee, 
Niagara, Wyoming, New York City, West- 
chester. 

OHIO 

Lorain, Lawrence, Trumbull, Clark, Jef- 
ferson, Muskingum, Athens, Allen, Rich- 
land, Lake, Belmont, Columbiana, Tuscar- 
awas, Guernsey, Washington, Monroe, Knox, 
Coshocton, Wayne, Morgan, Holmes, Ash- 
land, Harrison, Carroll. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Jefferson, Wyoming, Susquehanna, Arm- 
strong, Blair, Sullivan, Dauphin, Venango, 
Clarion, Clinton, Northumberland, Crawford. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Beaufort, Jasper, Union, Kershaw, Allen- 
dale, Edgefield. 

TENNESSEE 

Meigs, Bledsoe, Knox, Pickett, Macon, 
Trousdale, Smith, Witson, Cannon, Ruther- 
ford, Cocke, Weakley, Henry, Morgan, 
Lawrence, Chester, Sevier, Sumner, Hardin, 
Fentress. 

TEXAS 

Group I: El Paso; Group II: Brewster, 
Culberson, Jeff Davis, Pecos, Presidio; Group 
III: Red River; Group IV, Dickens, Garza. 

UTAH 

Kane, Garfield, Piute, Millard, Juab, San- 
pete, Sevier, Wayne, Washington, Iron, Bea- 
ver, Summit, Wasatch, Tooele, Duchesne, 
Uintah, Grand, Salt Lake. 

VERMONT 

St. Johnsbury Welfare District (Counties 

of Caledonia, Essex, and Orleans). 
VIRGINIA 
Chesapeake City. 
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‘WASHINGTON 

Lewis, Klickitat, Skamania, Clark, Cowlitz, 
Wahkiakum, Mason, Clallam, Jefferson, Kit- 
sap, Walla Walla, Columbia, Whitman, Asotin, 
Garfield, Adams, Lincoln, Okanogan, Stevens, 
Ferry, Pend Oreille, Kittitas, Grant, Chelan, 
Douglas, Whatcom, San Juan, Skagit Island, 
Snohomish, Pierce, Spokane, King. 

WEST VIRGINIA ; 

Group I; Cabell, Calhoun, Gilmer, Jackson. 
Lewis, Mason, Pendleton, Pocahontas, Put- 
nam, Randolph, Roane, Upshur, Wirt, Wood; 
Group II: Harrison, Marion, Monongalia, 
Taylor, Doddridge, Preston, Barbour, Tucker; 
Group III: Brooke, Hancock, Marshall, Ohio, 
Pleasants, Ritchie, Tyler, Wetzel; Group IV: 
Mineral, Berkeley, Grant, Hampshire, Hardy, 
Jefferson, Morgan. 

‘WISCONSIN 

Group I: Door, Kewaunee; Group II: Ver- 

non, St. Croix; Group III: Rusk. 


WYOMING 


Park, Washakie, Hot Springs, Crook, Con- 
verse, Niobrara, Platte, Goshen, Albany, 
Laramie. 


SOCIAL SECURITY AMENDMENTS 
OF 1966 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Stickies] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, our 
country is in the midst of the greatest 
peacetime prosperity we have ever 
known. Yet many Americans are not 
enjoying the fruits of this prosperity, 
and among these less fortunate the 
elderly are the most seriously affected. 

The elderly rely heavily on social se- 
curity for their support and well-being. 
That they are not enjoying the benefits 
of our present prosperity is an indica- 
tion that the social security program is 
not doing the job it was originally de- 
signed to do. 

For example, 30 percent of all couples 
and 90 percent of all single persons re- 
ceiving social security benefits receive 
payments which are not considered suffi- 
cient for meeting the normal, everyday 
expenses of life. Eleven percent of all 
social security beneficiaries have such 
a small regular income that they must 
also be supported by public welfare pay- 
ments. 

The Social Security Administration 
itself has estimated that a couple needs 
at least $155 a month to maintain a 
decent standard of living. But under 
the present social security system, any- 
one who earned less than $3,000 a year 
during the major part of his working 
career will receive less than $155 in 
monthly payments. 

In order to improve the social security 
system so that it can live up to its name 
and provide the security that the elderly 
so badly need and deserve in their retire- 
ment years, I am today introducing legis- 
lation which would bring about major 
revisions in this program. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF THE PRESENT SYSTEM 


The present social security program 
has many serious shortcomings. The 
most obvious, as I have mentioned, is the 
low level of benefit payments. But there 
are many other deficiencies. For exam- 
ple, under the present program inflation 
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erodes the worth of the retirees’ pay- 
ments, the poor carry the brunt of fund- 
ing the program, the payment made to a 
retired person often does not fully reflect 
his past maximum earning power, and 
beneficiaries can be penalized for work- 
ing. Let me explain in detail. 

Minimum payments: Under the pres- 
ent program, social security payments 
range from a minimum of $44 a month 
to a maximum of $168 a month. My bill 
would raise the minimum payment to $90 
a month, a hike of more than 100 per- 
cent. From that point it would estab- 
lish a graduated scale of increases. Thus, 
the retiree whose average monthly earn- 
ings are between $95 and $110 would 
have his benefits increased by 50 percent 
and those with even higher incomes 
would receive lesser increases. The ob- 
jective of these increases is to make it 
possible for retired people to maintain in 
retirement living standards closer to 
standards they enjoyed while working. 

Effects of inflation: A second short- 
coming of the present system is that the 
benefits a retiree receives are constantly 
being eroded by rising costs. My bill 
takes care of this by providing that bene- 
fits will automatically be changec by the 
same percentage as the Consumer Price 
Index. Thus, the social security bene- 
ficiary will be insulated against inflation 
such as we are currently experiencing. 

Basic level of contributions: When so- 
cial security was first enacted, 95 percent 
of those working who paid into the so- 
cial security fund were making payments 
on the full amount of the salary they 
earned. In 1935 this base level was 
$3,000. Today, with the base level on 
which the social security tax is operative 
set at $6,600, only about 65 percent of all 
those who pay into the social security 
fund pay on their full salary. 

My bill restores the 1935 situation by 
raising the earnings base to $12,000 in 
1967 and $15,000 in 1968. To prevent 
this type of deterioration in the future, 
the bill provides automatic adjustment 
of contributions and earnings base to 
changes in national earnings levels. 

Level of benefits: Still another short- 
coming of the present program is the 
basis on which the level of payments is 
determined. My bill provides a new 
method of calculating benefits to provide 
a more accurate reflection of a bene- 
ficiary’s earning power during his work- 
ing years. The provision specifies that 
benefits shall be determined on the per- 
son's average earnings over the 10-year 
period during which his earnings were 
the highest. This will bring benefits 
into line with the living standard en- 
joyed at the end of the beneficiary’s 
working career when earnings are gen- 
erally highest. 

Work in retirement: The provisions I 
have just described are all aimed at en- 
abling the retired person to receive an 
income after retirement more nearly 
equal to his working income than is now 
possible, particularly at the higher levels 
of earnings. Furthermore, they are de- 
signed to make it possible for a person to 
remain fully active during his elderly 
years. A beneficiary may want to sup- 
plement his income by part-time work, 
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or he may just prefer the activity of a 
job. At the present time the Social 
Security Act penalizes these past-65 
workers with benefits for wages earned 
above $1,500 yearly. Surely the Govern- 
ment has no real right to take away these 
earned benefits, simply because the bene- 
ficiaries choose to continue working. It 
is hard enough for the elderly even to 
get jobs, without being deprived of their 
earnings. My bill, therefore, eliminates 
all earnings restrictions on benefits. 

Widow’s benefits: My bill makes an- 
other significant improvement by re- 
moving a long-standing inequity in the 
Social Security Act. It increases wid- 
ow’s benefits from 8242 percent to 100 
percent of the husband's retirement 
benefits. 


FINANCING THE NEW SYSTEM 


To finance these improvements, the 
Social Security Amendments of 1966 pro- 
vide for a small increase in the payroll 
tax and for contributions from the gen- 
eral revenues. The social security tax 
rate will be raised in steps until in 1969 it 
will amount to 5 percent of wages. The 
contributions from general revenues will 
be raised in steps until by 1975 they will 
constitute 35 percent of the social se- 
curity retirement benefits. 

There are several reasons for using 
general revenue contributions. First, it 
is necessary to remove the burden of 
social security improvements from the 
pocketbooks of the poor. Since the pay- 
roll tax which now supports the social 
security system is a regressive tax, those 
who need the benefits most have the 
largest bite taken out of their paychecks 
to pay for them. The present system, 
thus, further impoverishes the poor dur- 
ing their working years so as to support 
them in their old age. By relying in part 
on general revenues, we will be taking 
advantage of the broad-based, graduated 
individual and corporate income taxes 
which take from those who have the 
ability to pay. 

Such a system is eminently fair, be- 
cause all people benefit from a program 
that provides adequate support for the 
elderly, My bill essentially shifts to the 
U.S. Treasury the burden from welfare 
programs, which today must supplement 
retirement benefits. And of course, there 
is a great difference to the recipient 
whether the money he lives on is merely 
a dole or is partly supported by his own 
contributions, 

It is now time, indeed, it is now past 
the time, when we should give a fair deal 
to our elderly. This bill is a means of 
doing just that. I urge Congress to take 
prompt action on it. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. CARTER (at the request of Mr. 
NAaTCHER), on account of illness. 

Mr. Lone of Maryland (at the request 
of Mr. WacconneErR), for today, on ac- 
count of official business. 

Mr. Srsk, for September 12 to 20, on 
account of congressional business. 

Mr. Hicks, for week beginning Sep- 
tember 12, 1966, on account of district 
business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, for 15 minutes, on 
Monday, September 12; to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Wyatt) to revise and extend 
their remarks and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. HALPERN, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Wyarr, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Kouprerman, for 10 minutes, today. 

Mr. Matuias, for 15 minutes, today. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price) to revise and extend 
their remarks and include extraneous 
matter: ) 

Mrs. SULLIVAN, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. SICKLES, for 15 minutes, today. 
bene Resnick, for 15 minutes, Septem- 

r 12. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mrs. Green of Oregon. 

Mr. STEPHENS to include extraneous 
matter in remarks during the Committee 
of the Whole. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. WATT) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. PELLY. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Price) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Topp. 

Mr. SICKLEs. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. Sr. ONGE. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3695. An act to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Investment Act of 1958, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled bills of the House of the 
following titles, which were thereupon 
signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 1066. An act to amend section 
11-1701 of the District of Columbia Code to 
increase the retirement salaries of certain 
retired judges; 

H.R. 8058. An act to amend section 4 of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947; 

H.R, 10823. An act relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and accident in- 
surance with respect to student loans; 

H.R. 11087. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, as amended, and the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act, as 
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amended, with respect to certain foreign 
corporations; 

H.R. 14205: An act to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark 
and to require its preservation and continued 
use as a public market, and for other 


purposes; 

H.R. 14379. An act for the relief of John R. 
McKinney; and 

H. R. 15750. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his sig- 
nature to enrolled bills of the Senate of 
the following titles: 

S. 112. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 
to authorize loans by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture on leasehold interests in Hawali, 


and for other purposes; 


S. 254. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Tualatin Federal reclamation 
22 Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 2263. An act relating to the composi- 
tion of the District of Columbia Court of 
General Sessions; and 

S. 2747. An act to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for joint meas- 
ures for solution of the Lower Rio Grande 
salinity problem. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, bills 
of the House of the following titles: 


H. R. 399. An act to provide adjustments in 
order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral 
interests in certain lands; 

H.R. 790. An act to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the R. N. Bert 
Dosh lock“; 

H.R. 2349. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dean Ward; 

H.R. 3078. An act for the relief of Lourdes 
S. (Delotavo) Matzke and Yusef Ali Chou- 


man; 

H.R. 3671, An act for the relief of Jose- 
phine Ann Bellizia; 

H. R. 4075. An act for the relief of John 
F. Reagan, Jr.; 

H.R. 4861. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Boulder County, Colo., to W. F. Stover; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of Lessees 
of a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 

H.R. 6606. An act for the relief of Li Tsu 
(Nako) Chen; 

H.R. 7141. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Whelan; 

H.R. 7446. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees and former civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy at 
the Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.; 

H.R. 7671. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Soliwoda; 

H.R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, relating to fees for certifica- 
tion of certain documents, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8989. An act to promote health and 
safety in metal and nonmetallic mineral 
industries, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10656. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Yang; 

H.R. 10990. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Alan DeYoung, U.S. Army; 
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H.R. 11038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edna S. Bettendorf; 

H.R. 11251. An act for the relief of Hubert 
J. Jupper; 

H.R. 11271. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
Defense at the Granite City Defense Depot, 
Granite City, III.; 

H.R. 11347. An act for the relief of Maria 
Anna Piotrowski, formerly Czeslawa Marek; 

H.R. 11844. An act for the relief of Maria 
Giuseppina Innalfo Feole; 

H. R. 12328. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain extracts suitable 
for tanning may be imported free of duty; 

H.R. 12461. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; 

H.R. 12950. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz (Casimer) Krzykowski; 

H.R. 13558. An act to provide for regula- 
tion of the professional practice of certified 
public accountants in the District of Col- 
umbia, including the examination, licensure, 
registration of certified public accountants, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14904. An act to revise postal rates on 
certain fourth-class mail, and for other pur- 
poses; and 

H.R. 14514. An act for the relief of Vernon 
M. Nichols. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o’clock and 1 minute p.m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, September 12, 1966, at 
12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2714. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 26, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and an illustra- 
tion on a review of a report on Cross Village 
Harbor, Mich., requested by resolutions of 
the Committees on Public Works, U.S. Senate 
and House of Representatives, adopted July 
20, 1959, and August 14, 1959 (H. Doc. No. 
490); to the Committee on Public Works and 
ordered to be printed with an illustration. 

2715. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
August 27, 1965, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and illus- 
trations, on an interim report on the Pajaro 
River Basin, Calif., requested by a resolution 
of the Committee on Flood Control, House of 
Representatives, adopted May 14, 1945 (H. 
Doc. No. 491); to the Committee on Public 
Works and ordered to be printed with illus- 
trations. 

2716. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
transmitting a report that the appropriation 
to the Department of the Interior for 
“Management of lands and resources.“ 
Bureau of Land Management, for the fiscal 
year 1967, has been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation, pursuant 
to the provisions of 31 U.S.C. 665; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

2717. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a re- 
port of review of change orders and other 
matters relating to the construction of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Stadium, District of 
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Columbia Armory Board; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

2718. A letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting a 
report of potential savings through improved 
utilization of space available on administra- 
tive military aircraft, Department of the Air 
Force; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. FRIEDEL: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. House Resolution 909. Reso- 
lution relating to the compensation of the 
Doorkeeper of the House of Representatives; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 2016). Ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. POWELL: Committee on Education 
and Labor. H.R.16715. A bill to amend the 
Manpower Development and Training Act of 
1962; with amendment (Rept. No. 2017). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. S. 1474. An act to create a 
bipartisan commission to study Federal laws 
limiting political activity by officers and em- 
ployees of Government (Rept. No. 2018). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 17586. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses in academic credit 
and degrees at institutions of higher educa- 
tion and including certain travel; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 17587. A bill to consent to an agree- 
ment between the State of Minnesota and 
the Province of Manitoba, Canada, providing 
for an access highway to the Northwest Angle 
in the State of Minnesota, and to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to pay Minne- 
sota’s share of the cost of such highway; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. GATHINGS: 

H.R. 17588. A bill to amend section 8(g) 
of the Soil Conservation and Domestic Allot- 
ment Act with respect to assignments; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HANNA: 

H.R. 17589. A bill to amend section 201 of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, in order to require the Secretary 
of Agriculture in certain cases to make com- 
plaint to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion with respect to rates, charges, tariffs, 
and practices relating to the transportation 
of farm products; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. KUPFERMAN: 

H.R. 17590. A bill to establish a self-sup- 
porting Federal reinsurance program to pro- 
tect employees in the enjoyment of certain 
rights under private pension plans; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 17591. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to provide for the transporta- 
tion of mail at no cost to the sender to and 
from the United States and combat areas 
overseas as designated by the President, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 
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By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 17592. A bill to provide for the res- 
toration and rehabilitation of lands damaged 
by surface or strip mining; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, O'BRIEN: 

H.R. 17593. A bill to amend the act of 
June 30, 1954, as amended, providing for 
the continuance of civil government for the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. PHILBIN: 

H.R. 17594. A bill to enable Gold Star 
Mothers, Fathers, and Widows of members 
of the Armed Forces who died at Bataan and 
Corregidor to make a pilgrimage to the 
Philippines for the 25th anniversary of 
Bataan; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ROBISON: 

H.R. 17595. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 17596. A bill to provide compensa- 
tion to survivors of local law enforcement 
Officers killed while apprehending persons 
for committing Federal crimes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROUDEBUSH: 

H.R. 17597. A bill to amend the Davis- 
Bacon Act to extend its protection to work- 
ers employed in the demolition, dismantling, 
removal, and/or salvaging of public build- 
ings; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. ROUSH: 

H.R. 17598, A bill to promote and support 
representation of U.S. interests in voluntary 
international commercial standards activi- 
ties, to establish a clearinghouse for com- 
mercial and procurement standards, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 

Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 17599. A bill to increase benefits under 
the Federal old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance system, to authorize contributions 
from the general fund of the Treasury to the 
Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund and to the Federal disability insurance 
trust fund, and otherwise improve the social 
security system; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 17600. A bill to amend the Food 
Stamp Act of 1964 for the purpose of author- 
izing appropriations for fiscal years subse- 
quent to the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967; 
to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 17601. A bill to assist in the promotion 
of economic stabilization by requiring the 
disclosure of finance charges in connection 
with extensions of credit; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: 

H.R. 17602. A bill to provide for the proto- 
type construction of a commercial supersonic 
transport airplane, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. PUCINSKI: 

H.R. 17603. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code so as to increase the rates 
of pension payable to certain veterans and 
their widows, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of New York: 

H.R. 17604. A bill to amend section 203(a) 
of the National Aeronautics and Space Act 
of 1958 to provide for a program of research 
and development by the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration to reduce or 
eliminate aircraft noise, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 17605. A bill to amend title 39, United 

States Code, with respect to mailing privileges 
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of members of the U.S. Armed Forces and 
other Federal Government personnel over- 
seas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. VIGORITO: 

H.R. 17606. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that pen- 
sions paid to retired law-enforcement offi- 
cers shall not be subject to the income tax; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 17607. A bill to suspend the invest- 
ment credit and the allowance of accelerated 
depreciation in the case of certain real prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R.17608. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GRABOWSKI: 

H.R. 17609. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mrs. GREEN of Oregon: 

H.R. 17610. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable there- 
under; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 17611. A bill to amend the last sen- 
tence of section 162(a) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 17612, A bill to amend the Railroad 
Retirement Act of 1937 to provide for cost- 
of-living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 17613. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide for cost-of- 
living increases in the benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

H. R. 17614. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act so as to remove the um- 
itation upon the amount of outside income 
which an individual may earn while receiv- 
ing benefits thereunder; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 17615. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to investigate means of 
augmenting the water supply of the Colo- 
rado River Basin and other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 

H.R. 17616. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to proceed with construc- 
tion, maintenance, and operation for the 
Seedskadee irrigation project of Wyoming, to 
investigate means of augmenting the water 
supply of the Colorado River Basin and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 17617. A bill to amend the Colorado 
River storage project authorizing the con- 
tinuation of studies to augment the water 
supply of the Platte River Basin in Wyo- 
ming, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. UDALL: 

H.R. 17618. A bill to revise the Federal 
election laws, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R. 17619. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954, to allow teachers. to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education, and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 17620. A bill to amend title 39, 

United States Code, to provide city delivery 
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mail service on a door-to-door delivery serv- 
ice basis for postal patrons who qualify 
therefor; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

By Mr. REES: 

HJ. Res. 1900. Joint resolution providing 
for the designation of a week in September 
of each year as Industrial Security Week; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H. Con. Res. 1001. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of 
the Food and Drug Administration relating 
to the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI; 

H. Con. Res, 1002, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and content of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BERRY: 

H. Con. Res. 1003. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Internal Revenue Service relating to elimi- 
nation of tax-deductible education expenses; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FLYNT: 

H. Res. 1016. Resolution to provide for the 
appointment of a select committee to inves- 
tigate the facts and circumstances surround- 
ing the issuance and implementation of 
revised statement of policies by the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare; to 
the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H. Res. 1017. Resolution creating a select 
committee to conduct an investigation and 
study of the Commissioner of Education’s 
policies and guidelines; to the Committee on 
Rules, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 17621. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Sharadha Viswanathan and her children, 
Usha Viswanathan and Meera Viswanathan; 
to the Committee on the Judiclary. 

By Mr. CONYERS: 

H.R. 17622. A bill for the relief of Hazel 

Scott; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 17623. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Ataoallah M. Yazdi; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 17624. A bill for the relief of certain 

individuals; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary: 
By Mr. DONOHUE: 

H.R. 17625. A bill for the relief of Ifigenia 
Mitrokostas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 17626. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Kam; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17627. A bill for the relief of Chan 
Che Ming; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 17628. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Mannino; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennessee; 

H.R. 17629. A bill for the relief of Dr. Ar- 
mando Cobelo; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSHER: 

H.R. 17630. A bill for the relief of the C. A. 
Olsen Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. PASSMAN: 

H.R. 17631. A bill for the reltef of thè estate 
of Roberto Schnorr Monje; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H. R. 17632. A bill for the relief of the late 
Jacob DeHaven; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 17633. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Rubino; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 17634. A bill for the relief of Bing 
Hung Leo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 17635. A bill for the relief of the estate 
of Roberto Schnorr Monje; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7, 1966) 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Hon. Harry F. BYRD, 
JR., a Senator from the State of Virginia. 

Rev. Raymond P. Cahill, pastor, Our 
Lady of Mercy Church, Potomac, Md., 
offered the following prayer: 


O loving Father almighty, we praise 
Your wisdom, skill, and virtue. For 
wisdom is learning what is Your will. 
Skill is knowing how to do Your will, and 
virtue is doing Your will. Grant us, O 
Lord, this wisdom, skill, and virtue to do 
Your will today. By these graces open 
our minds to see the needs of every citi- 
zen and stranger within thus great Re- 
public. 

Form with us laws learned from Your 
laws. Frame with us laws fashioned in 
the spirit of Your laws. Approve with 
us laws having the courage of Your laws. 
With such hope, O God, send us peace 
and prosperity. Shun none of us for our 
past failings of wisdom, skill, and vir- 
tue. 

Pour out upon this U.S. Senate a 
growth in freedom and service, a greater 
love of country—for one’s country is 
one’s self and one’s neighbor who are 
made to Your image and likeness, having 
Your wisdom, Your skill, and Your love. 

In Your name we ask You hear us, 
now and always. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 8, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temoprarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Harry F. BYRD, JR., a Senator 
from the State of Virginia, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 


September 8, 1966 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate having recessed, pur- 
suant to a previous order, in the ab- 
sence of a quorum, the Chair directs the 
clerk to call the roll to ascertain the 
presence of a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 248 Leg.] 
Bass Hart Moss 
Bayh Holland Nelson 
Brewster Inouye Pastore 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Proxmire 
Kuchel Randolph 
Case Lausche Ribicoff 
Clark Long, Mo. Robertson 
Dirksen Long, La Smith 
id Mansfield Talmadge 
Dominick McGovern Thurmond 
Griffin Miller Yarborough 
Gruening Monroney Young, N. Dak. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
HARTKE], the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Kennepy], the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Macnuson], the Senator 
from Minnesota [Mr. McCartuy], the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrncs], 
and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Louxd! 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. EAsTLANp ], the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT], the Senator from Tennessee 
(Mr. Gore], the Senator from Oklahoma 
LMr. Harris], the Senator from Arizona 
(Mr. Hayven], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. MCINTYRE], 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoya], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. RusskLLI, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. SMATRHERS]I, and the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] are nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
is absent because of illness. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
AIKEN], the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLOTT], the Senators from Kentucky 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], 
the Senators from Nebraska [Mr. Cur- 
rs and Mr. Hnuskal, the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Fonc], the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Javits], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Pearson], the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Simpson], and the Sena- 
tor from Texas [Mr. Tower] are neces- 
sarily absent. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. BEN- 
NETT], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Fannin], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
HICKENLOOPER], and the Senator from 
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South Dakota [Mr. Munpr] are detained 
on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Anderson Mondale Sparkman 
Boggs Neuberger Symington 
Burdick Pell Williams, N.J. 
Hill Prouty Williams, Del 
Jackson Saltonstall 

McGee 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 


MARY T. BROOKS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, S. 3553. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 3553) for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary T. Brooks. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
pending question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Michigan 
Mr. Harr] to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H.R. 14765), to assure 
nondiscrimination in Federal and State 
jury selection and service, to facilitate 
the desegregation of public education 
and other public facilities, to provide 
judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Hart, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Wednesday, September 7, 
1966, was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries, and he announced that the 
President had approved and signed the 
following acts: 

On September 7, 1966: 

S. 490. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Manson unit, Chelan division, 
Chief Joseph Dam project, Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 902. An act to provide that the Secretary 
of Agriculture shall conduct the soil survey 
program of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture so as to make available soil surveys 
needed by States and other public agencies, 
including community development districts, 
for guidance in community planning and re- 
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source development, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 3034. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to engage in feasibility in- 
vestigations of certain water resource de- 
velopment proposals. 

On September 8, 1966: 

S. 3700. An act to amend the Urban Mass 

Transportation Act of 1964. 


APPOINTMENTS BY THE VICE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. On be- 
half of the Vice President, the Chair, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 276, 
agreed to on Thursday, July 28, 1966, 
appoints Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT as 
chairman of the delegation appointed on 
September 1, 1966, to attend the Com- 
monwealth Parliamentary Association 
meeting at Ottawa, Canada, September 
28, through October 4, 1966. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER announced 
that on today, September 8, 1966, the 
Vice President signed the following en- 
rolled bills, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives: 


S. 2858. An act to amend section 502 of 
the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 
construction differential subsidies; 

H.R. 399. An act to provide adjustments in 
order to make uniform the estate acquired 
for the Vega Dam and Reservoir, Collbran 
project, Colorado, by authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to reconvey mineral in- 
terests in certain lands; 

H. R. 790. An act to rename a lock of the 
Cross-Florida Barge Canal the “R. N. Bert 
Dosh lock”; 

H.R. 2349. An act for the relief of Robert 
Dean Ward; 

H.R. 3078. An act for the relief of Lourdes 
S. (Delotavo) Matzke and Yusef Ali Chou- 
man; 

H.R. 3671. An act for the relief of Josephine 
Ann Bellizia; 

H.R. 4075. An act for the relief of John F. 
Reagan, Jr.; 

H.R. 4861. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to convey certain lands in 
Boulder County, Colo., to W. F. Stover; 

H.R. 6305. An act for the relief of lessees of 
a certain tract of land in Logtown, Miss.; 

H.R. 6606. An act for the relief of Li Tsu 
(Nako) Chen; 

H.R. 7141. An act for the relief of Ronald 
Whelan; 

H.R. 7446. An act for the relief of certain 
civilian employees and former civilian em- 
ployees of the Department of the Navy at the 
Norfolk Naval Shipyard, Portsmouth, Va.; 

H.R. 7671. An act for the relief of Sophia 
Soliwoda; 

H.R. 8000. An act to amend the Ship Mort- 
gage Act, 1920, relating to fees for certifica- 
tion of certain documents, and for other 
purposes; 

H.R. 8989. An act to promote health and 
safety in metal and nonmetallic mineral in- 
dustries, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 10656. An act for the relief of Kim- 
berly Ann Yang; 

H.R. 10990. An act for the relief of Maj. 
Alan DeYoung, U.S. Army; 

H.R. 11038. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Edna S. Bettendorf; 

H.R. 11251. An act for the relief of Hubert 

J. Kupper; 
H.R. 11271. An act for the relief of certain 
individuals employed by the Department of 
Defense at the Granite City Defense Depot, 
Granite City, III.; 
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Anna Piotrowski, formerly Czeslawa Marek; 

H.R. 11844. An act for the relief of Maria 
Giuseppina Innalfo Feole; 

H.R. 12328. An act to extend for 3 years the 
period during which certain extracts suitable 
for tanning may be imported free of duty; 

H.R. 12461. An act to continue for a tem- 
porary period the existing suspension of duty 
on certain istle; 

H.R. 12950. An act for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz (Casimer) 

H.R. 13558. An act to provide for regula- 
tion of the professional practice of certified 
public accountants in the District of Colum- 
bia, including the examination, licensure, 
registration of certified public accountants, 
and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14514. An act for the relief of Vernon 
M. Nichols; and 

H.R. 14904. An act to revise postal rates 
on certain fourth-class mail, and for other 
purposes, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the follow- 
ing letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 

REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on examination of 
financial statements of St. Lawrence Sea- 
way Development Corporation, calendar year 
1965, Department of Commerce (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on review of program 
for replacement and procurement of motor 
vehicles, Post Office Department, dated Au- 
Bust 1966 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on review of charges 
for the diversion of overseas household goods 
shipments at points in the continental 
United States, Department of Defense, dated 
August 1966 (with an accompanying report); 
to the Committee on Government Operations, 
Report on TORT CLAIMS Pam BY CANAL ZONE 

GOVERNMENT 

A letter from the Governor, Canal Zone 
Government, Balboa Heights, C.Z., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report on tort claims 
paid by that Government, for the period 
July 1, 1965, to June 30, 1966 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

TEMPORARY ADMISSION INTO THE UNITED 

STATES OF CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
copies of orders entered granting temporary 
admission into the United States of certain 
aliens (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


SUSPENSION OF DEPORTATION OF CERTAIN 
ALIENS 

Two letters from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, De- 
partment of Justice, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, copies of orders suspending deporta- 
tion of certain aliens, together with a state- 
ment of the facts and pertinent provisions of 
law to each alien, and the rea- 
sons for ordering such suspension (with ac- 
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H.R. 11347. An act for the relief of Marla 


companying papers); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


Rrronrs RELATING TO GRANTING THIRD ~ 


PREFERENCE AND SIXTH PREFERENCE CLASSI- 

FICATION TO CERTAIN ALIENS 

A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports relating to the granting of third pref- 
erence and sixth preference classification to 
certain aliens (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


AMENDMENT OF EURATOM COOPERATION ACT 
or 1958 

A letter from the Chairman, Atomic En- 

ergy Commission, Washington, D.C., trans- 


-mitting a draft of proposed legislation to 


amend the Euratom Cooperation Act of 1958, 
as amended (with accompanying papers); to 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs, without amend- 
ment: 

H.R. 13508. An act to direct the Secretary 
of the Interior to cooperate with the States 
of New York and New Jersey on a program to 
develop, preserve, and restore the resources 
of the Hudson River and its shores and to 
authorize certain necessary steps to be taken 
to protect those resources from adverse Fed- 
eral actions until the States and Congress 
shall have had an opportunity to act on that 
program (Rept. No. 1592). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 2918. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to reinstate a certain oil and gas 
lease (Rept. No. 1593). 


RESOLUTIONS 


RESTORATION OF RATES OF DUTY 
APPLICABLE TO MACHINERY FOR 
PAPERMAKING UNDER THE GEN- 
ERAL AGREEMENT ON TARIFFS 
AND TRADE 


Mr. DIRKSEN submitted a resolution 
(S. Res, 301) expressing the sense of the 
Senate that the President should under 
article XXVIII of GATT modify the con- 
cessions granted and restore the rates of 
duty applicable to machinery for paper- 
making, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Dirksen, 
‘ea appears under a separate head- 

g. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A STANDING 
COMMITTEE ON URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself, Mr. BREWSTER, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, Mr. PELL, and Mr. RIBI- 
corr) submitted a resolution (S. Res. 
302) establishing a Standing Committee 
on Urban Affairs, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, which appears under a 
separate heading.) 


September 8, 1966 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 


Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be a pe- 
riod for the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business with a limitation of 3 min- 
utes on statements. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator amend that request to pro- 
vide that the unfinished business will not 
be displaced? 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I include 
in my request the provision that the un- 
finished business not be displaced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered. 


INCREASED IMPORTATION OF PA- 
PER MANUFACTURING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I note 
from some figures that have been called 
to my attention that the U.S. importation 
of machinery for the papermaking indus- 
tries has increased 211 percent from 1962 
to 1965. Exports, on the other hand, 
have declined by 20 percent, and the U.S. 
balance of trade in such machinery de- 
clined by 42 percent during the same 
period. The U.S. share of the world’s 
export trade in such machinery declined 
from 24 percent in 1962 to 17 percent in 
1964. 

This has brought some dismay and 
concern to those who are identified with 
the papermaking machinery business. 
They are concerned, of course, over the 
powers that might be exercised by the 
negotiators under the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade. They have felt 
that perhaps a resolution dealing with 
this matter might be in order. 

I therefore submit a resolution to that 
effect. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, under the rule, the resolu- 
tion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution (S. Res. 301) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

S. Res. 301 

Whereas under the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade the assured life of ‘tariff 
concessions granted by the United States and 
other nations, parties to the Agreement, is 
limited to three-year periods automatically 
renewable except as to concessions on which 
timely notice of modification or withdrawal 
is given prior to the commencement of a 
new three-year period, and 

Whereas. under article XXVII of the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade any Con- 
2 Party may on the first day of each 

three-year period modify or withdraw a con- 


cession previously granted, subject only to 
the obligation prior thereto to consult with 
the Contracting Party with which such con- 
cession was initially negotiated and other 
Contracting Parties determined to have a 
principal supplying interest with a view to se- 
curing their agreement to such change, in- 
cluding the possibility of compensatory ad- 
justment in other tariff items to maintain 
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the general level of reciprocal and mutually 
advantageous concessions not less favorable 
to trade than those provided for in GATT 
concessions prior to such negotiations; and 

Whereas the six months’ period preced- 
ing the first day of each three-year period has 
been established as the period within which 
any nation desiring to exercise its rights un- 
der article XXVIII of GATT may give notice 
of its intention to the other Contracting 
Parties; and 

Whereas the assured life of the GATT tar- 
iff concessions presently extends to Decem- 
ber 31, 1966, January 1, 1967, is the first day 
of the next three-year period of assured life 
for such concessions, and the six months’ 
“open season” for the giving of notice of 
intention to modify or withdraw tariff con- 
cessions under article XXVIII commenced on 
July 1, 1966; and 

Whereas article XXVIII has frequently 
been invoked by other nations for the modi- 
fication or withdrawal of particular tariff 
concessions, and the United States, in view 
of these precedents and the explicit terms 
of article XXVIII of GATT, has a clear right 
to initiate similar action during the cur- 
rent “open season” period for modification; 
and 

Whereas United States imports of machin- 
ery for the papermaking industries have in- 
creased 211 per centum from 1962 to 1965, 
while United States exports declined by 20 
per centum and the United States balance of 
trade in such machinery declined by 42 per 
centum during the same period, and the 
United States share of the world export trade 
in such machinery declined from 24 per 
— in 1962 to 17 per centum in 1964; 
an 

Whereas notwithstanding an exceptionally 
high level and rate of increase in capital 
expenditures per production worker main- 
tained by the domestic industry producing 
machinery for the papermaking industries, 
the domestic industry’s highly labor-inten- 
sive manufacturing processes make it in- 
creasingly vulnerable to low-cost foreign 
competition; and 

Whereas the level of import duties and 
other frontier imposts on imports of paper 
industries machinery by the principal for- 
eign supplying nations is not less than 20 
percent ad valorem and two times or more 
the level of United States import duties, 
which are the lowest of any supplier of such 
machinery; and 

Whereas the United States market is now 
the principal outlet for the sale of machin- 
ery produced in the United States for the 
pa g industries, and the import 
penetration of that market has now risen 
to a level comparable to that which existed 
in the cotton textile trade when the United 
States took the initiative of securing reason- 
able import regulation through the negotia- 
tion of an international arrangement on cot- 
ton textiles; and 

Whereas for the welfare of the employees 
of the United States industry producing 
papermaking machines and to maintain the 
potential of that industry for economic 
growth by reserving for it a suitable share 
in and the growth of the domestic market for 
paper industries machinery, the United States 
Government should exercise its clear right 
under article XXVIII of GATT to modify ex- 
isting tariff concessions by restoring them to 
a level comparable to that now maintained 
by the principal foreign suppliers of such 
machinery through their combination of 
duties and frontier taxes: Now, therefore, be 
it 

Resolved by the Senate, That it is the sense 
of the Senate that the President or his au- 
thorized representative should invoke the 
rights conferred upon the United States by 
article XXVIII of GATT to modify the tariff 
concessions granted by the United States so 
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as to restore the rate of duty specified for the 
applicable tariff items of the Tariff Schedules 
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ofthe United States tothe level:mpecified 
below. 


. 
* + 


Item Articles 

Machines for making cellulosic pulp, paper, or 

for up Pato articles: finishing Nn 5 — or paper 

— = 9 for making cellulosic pulp, paper, or paper board 

Parts of Ws. foregoing machines: s? 
608. 04 Bed plates, roll 8 and 8 stock: treating parts for pulp or paper 

m 
Other: 

668. 00 Parts of machines for making cellulosic pulp, pa; 
668. 07 %%% AA 22 — 


PROPOSED STANDING COMMITTEE 
ON URBAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the serious and growing prob- 
lems of our Nation’s cities have recently 
received the close attention of the Con- 
gress. Senator Risicorr’s very helpful 
hearings have demonstrated the crisis of 
our cities. It seems strange to me that 
hearings on urban affairs must be held 
in the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. I am not questioning the pro- 
priety of those excellent hearings or 
questioning the jurisdiction of that com- 
mittee, but I do want to point out that 
there is no formal committee of this 
body with exclusive jurisdiction over the 
life of our cities. Jurisdiction over urban 
affairs is scattered through half a dozen 
different committees. 

As far as the Congress is concerned, 
our cities exist in a vacuum or a legisla- 
tive limbo. The farmer can turn to the 
Agriculture Committee, the astronaut 
and the space scientists to the Space 
Commission, the soldier to the Armed 
Services Committee, the educator and 
the workingman to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare; but the har- 
ried citizen of our overcrowded city has 
no place to turn in the Congress to plead 
his case. Mr. President, approximately 
70 percent of America’s population lives 
in cities or in urban areas. The Congress 
appropriates huge sums of money each 
year for road construction, housing, air 
and water pollution control, and for edu- 
cation and the war on poverty. We have 
even created a Cabinet-level Department 
to speak for the cities in the executive 
branch, and to plan for the future of our 
cities. Even the Supreme Court in its 
one-man, one-vote decisions has recog- 
nized the changed structure of American 
life, and given to the cities the power at 
the polls so long denied to them by 
rurally dominated and outmoded politi- 
cal structures. Yet the Congress has 
been reluctant to improve its own organi- 
zation to reflect the new reality of urban 
America. 

The new Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is the only Cabinet 
level department which does not have 
one committee to which it reports and 
which can exercise proper legislative 
jurisdiction over its far-reaching activi- 
ties. At present it falls under the jur- 
isdiction of the Banking and Currency 
Committee, which is principally con- 
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cerned with the Nation’s banking and 
monetary system. I intend no slight to 
the outstanding work that Senator 
SPARKMAN and the able and hardworking 
staff of the Housing Subcommittee have 
done in shepherding such historic legis- 
lation as the Mass Transit Act and the 
various housing acts through the Con- 
gress. But I do think that the affairs of 
our cities deserve to be treated as more 
than a side bar operation of a major com- 
mittee. It is also significant that while in 
the beginning Federal aid to our cities 
was almost exclusively concerned with 
urban housing, the scope of Federal aid 
has grown with every passing year so that 
it now touches almost every aspect of 
the urban environment. In the past, a 
subcommittee could handle the problems 
of housing alone, but at this point in 
time it is important that we deal with 
all the problems of our cities in their 
total context. Obviously, each individual 
Federal program has a direct impact 
on the total life of the city; you cannot 
build a highway without affecting the 
homes and businesses of thousands of 
people, and an urban renewal project 
always affects the entire life and nature 
of a city. These programs, as well as 
air pollution, water pollution, and mass 
transportation, deserve to be treated as 
a whole. We need one committee which 
can aim a rifle shot at the problems 
of our cities, not the scatter shot ap- 
proach. of fragmentary action by various 
different committees. 

Mr. President, as we look to the future 
of our life in America, we must think of 
the style and quality of the life we are 
building for future generations, The 
migration to the cities has fundamentally 
changed the structure of America from 
rural to urban. The population of our 
cities will continue to grow. When we 
reach the point when 8 out of 10 Amer- 
icans live in or near cities, the Congress 
cannot ignore one of the basic facts of 
life—that we are an urban Nation. 
These people deserve the full time and 
attention of the Congress. They deserve 
a committee to study their problems and 
make appropriate legislative recommen- 
dations to the full Senate. They need, 
if you will, an in-house lobby to speak 
and to argue for their interests, as the 
Agriculture Committee does for the 
farmer and the Space Committee does 
for the space program. They need the 
help that a full-time staff can give to 
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the Congress in developing new and bet- 
ter programs for our hard-pressed cities. 

Therefore, I am today submitting a 
Senate resolution creating a permanent 
Standing Committee on Urban Affairs. 
This committee would consist of 15 mem- 
bers and would have the following areas 
of jurisdiction: publie and private hous- 
ing; recreation and open space in urban 
areas; urban mass transportation; meas- 
ures relating to urban planning and de- 
velopment; air and water pollution orig- 
inating in urban areas, Given this 
broad jurisdiction, the committee could 
study and act upon the total spectrum 
of the complex problems of our cities. 
Their unified approach could focus the 
resources of Federal Government scat- 
tered throughout many Federal agencies 
into a combined attack on the illnesses 
now plaguing our cities. I would point 
out to my colleagues who would be inter- 
ested in serving on this committee that 
it will not be a major committee under 
rule XXV of the Senate. In other words, 
a Member could serve on this committee 
without being forced to give up his seat 
on one of the two so-called major com- 
mittees on which he now serves. In this 
technical sense alone, the committee 
would be a minor committee. But in 
terms of its task and grave responsibili- 
ties, it would soon become one of the 
most important committees in the 
Senate. 

Mr. President, there are two very prac- 
tical reasons for the establishment of 
such a committee now. The funds we au- 
thorize for use in our cities are already 
vast and are growing each year. We have 
a serious responsibility to exercise the 
closest legislative oversight of what funds 
are authorized and how they are ulti- 
mately used. This body should have the 
advice and assistance of a committee 
adequately staffed, to study the total 
impact of Federal aid on our cities, to re- 
view the successes and failures of the ex- 
isting programs, and to develop bold and 
imaginative new proposals for the years 
ahead. 

I am also gravely concerned about the 
course the newly developed Department 
of Housing and Urban Development will 
take, It is my deep conviction, which I 
am sure is shared by Secretary Weaver 
and his able assistants, that the emphasis 
of the Department should be at least as 
much on urban development as it is on 
housing. In supporting the creation of 
this Department, it was not my intention 
just to give the FHA a glamorous new 
title and a prestigious letterhead. I 
wanted and supported a Department that 
will imaginatively explore the area of 
mass transportation, proper land use, 
better zoning laws, and good urban de- 
sign. It should not be, and I am con- 
fident it will not be, a mere housekeeping 
or money-lending agency. But to per- 
form its task, to survive and to grow in 
the internecine jungle warfare of down- 
town bureaucracy, it needs the assistance 
and support that only a full standing 
committee of the Congress can give it. It 
seems strange to me that the newly born 
space program very promptly received 
the help of a full-time legislative com- 
mittee. Surely if one agency and the ex- 
penditure of $5 billion can justify the at- 
tention of a full committee, the millions 
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of Americans and the billions of dollars 
at work in our cities deserve as much or 
more attention and study. I, for one, am 
much more interested in abolishing the 
cancerous ghettos of our cities, than Iam 
in exploring the craters of the moon. 
Lunar mineralogy and navigational 
stuntsmanship in outer space is all well 
and good, but it seems to me that our 
order of priorities and of values is se- 
riously out of kilter if we spend more time 
on the beauties of pure scientific research 
than we do on the ugliness and the dep- 
rivation that scar and destroy the lives 
and the happiness of the city dweller. 

Mr. President, as the elected repre- 
sentative of a major urban State, I have 
a serious responsibility to my constit- 
uents. I want to serve them and their 
interests as best I can. For that reason, 
I asked to serve on two committees whose 
work has the most. impact on the lives 
of our cities, Banking and Currency and 
Labor and Public Welfare. These com- 
mittees have done much to better the 
lot of the urban citizen. But I would 
like to serve, and I know that many 
of my colleagues from similar States will 
share this view, on a committee which 
can give its full attention to the problems 
of our cities, a committee which will 
have the staff to advise us as we attempt 
to help our urban citizens. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the reform I am offering is long 
overdue. The Congress must recognize 
promptly the obligation it owes to the 
millions of Americans whose life and 
work takes place in an urban environ- 
ment. One way we can do this is by 
creating the Standing Committee on 
Urban Affairs which I am proposing. 

Mr. President, we talk often of the 
Great Society we are building. We talk 
of the quality of life we hope to create 
here in America. In reaching these 
goals, we cannot neglect the growth and 
the future of our cities. We cannot let 
them become grey canyons of despair, 
barren parade grounds of asphalt and 
of concrete. Too often our cities are 
living proof of Thoreau’s baleful com- 
ment that the majority of men live lives 
of quiet desperation.” Our cities must 
be places of light and hope, where the 
Americans of the future can live and 
raise their families in an environment 
which allows them to use their talents 
and their skills to the fullest. The great 
benefits of the city in terms of educa- 
tion, culture, good medical care, recrea- 
tion, and entertainment have lured men 
from the countryside since the beginning 
of civilization. What can we say of our 
own civilization if we allow these mag- 
nets for human ambition and hope to 
become barren prisons of despair, locking 
out the sunlight, and crushing the joy 
of living, in smog, squalor, and slums. 
Mr. President, the resolution I am sub- 
mitting is a small but important gesture; 
it will demonstrate to all Americans that 
Congress has recognized and will face up 
to the serious problems of our cities, 
now and in the future. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of this resolution be printed in the Rec- 
orp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, under the rule, the 
resolution will be printed in the RECORD. 
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The resolution (S. Res. 302) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

S. Res. 302 


Whereas more than three quarters of the 
population lives in cities or in urban areas; 
the problems of the cities continue to in- 
crease and our cities are in crisis, and 

Whereas the Congress has given increas- 
ing attention and importance to assisting 
the citizens of our cities to improve the 
quality of their life and the places where 
they live, 

Whereas the Congress, through transporta- 
tion and housing, education, air and water 
pollution, and urban development has rec- 
ognized the needs of our cities and moved 
to help our cities, 

Whereas the Congress has created a Cabi- 
net Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment whose principal responsibility is 
the development and improvement of the 
quality of life in our cities, 

Whereas to fulfill its responsibilities to our 
cities and their inhabitants, the Congress 
should be prepared to devote its full atten- 
tion and study to the problems of cities, to 
exercise continuing and informed legislative 
oversight of the expenditures of Federal 
funds to assist our cities, and to assist the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment to fulfill the mission assigned to it by 
the Congress; Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That (a) paragraph (e) of sec- 
tion 1 of rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate is amended by striking out sub- 
paragraph 4 and by redesignating subpara- 
graphs 5-9 as subparagraphs 4-8, respec- 
tively. 

(b) Section 1 of such rule is further 
amended by inserting after paragraph (p) a 
new paragraph as follows: 

“(q) Committee on Urban Affairs, to con- 
sist of fifteen Senators, to which shall be 
referred all proposed legislation, messages, 
petitions, memorials, and other matters re- 
lating to the following subjects: 

“1, Public and private housing, 

“2. Recreation and open space in urban 
areas. 

“3. Urban mass transportation, 

4. Measures relating to urban planning 
and development. 

“5. Air and water pollution originating in 
urban areas.“ 

(c) Section 4 of such rule is amended by 
striking out “and the Committee on Rules 
and Administration” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration; and the Committee on Urban Af- 
fairs". 

Sec. 2. This resolution shall take effect on 
the first day of the first session of the nine- 
tieth Congress. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of August 31, 1966, the names of 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. MCINTYRE, Mr. FULBRIGHT, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. Young of North Dakota, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. 
YarsorovucH, and Mr. BYRD of West Vir- 
ginia were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the resolution (S. Res. 300) to 
express sense of Senate with respect to 
troop deployment in Europe, submitted 
by Mr. MansFiextp (for himself and other 
Senators) on August 31, 1966. 


ENROLLED. BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 8, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
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States the enrolled bill (S. 2858) to 
amend section 502 of the Merchant Mar- 
rine Act, 1936, relating to construction 
differential subsidies. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON NOMINA- 
TIONS OF HENRY S. WISE, OF 
ILLINOIS, TO BE US. DISTRICT 
JUDGE, EASTERN DISTRICT OF 
ILLINOIS, AND ALEXANDER J. 
NAPOLI, OF ILLINOIS, TO BE U.S. 
DISTRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN 
DISTRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that public 
hearings have been scheduled for Thurs- 
day, September 15, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2228, New Senate Office Build- 
ing, on the following nominations: 

Henry S. Wise, of Illinois, to be U.S. dis- 
trict fudge, eastern district of Illinois, vice 
Casper Platt, deceased 

Alexander J. Napoli, of Illinois, to be U.S. 
district judge, northern district of Illinois, 
to fill a new position created by Public Law 
89-372 approved March 18, 1966 


At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearings may 
make such representations as may be 
pertinent. 

The subcommittee consists of the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLEL- 
LAN], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINATION 
BEFORE COMMITTEE ON THE JU- 
DICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nomination has been referred 
to and is now pending before the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary: 

Patrick J. Foley, of Minnesota, to be U.S. 
attorney, district. of Minnesota, term of 4 
years, vice Miles W. Lord 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in this nomination to 
file with the committee, in writing, on or 
before Thursday, September 15, 1966, 
any representations or objections they 
may wish to present concerning the 
above nomination, with a further state- 
ment whether it is their intention to ap- 
pear at any hearing which may be 
scheduled, 


ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 12 
O’CLOCK NOON TOMORROW 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the Sen- 
ate completes its business today it stand 
in recess until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR RECESS FROM FRIDAY 
TO MONDAY NEXT 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that when the 
Senate completes its business, on tomor- 
row, it stand in recess until 12 o’clock 
Monday next. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 


NEED TO CLOSE TAX-EXEMPT BOND 
LOOPHOLE 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, it has been 
widely reported that the administration 
may ask Congress to suspend the 7 per- 
cent investment tax credit for business, 
as an anti-inflationary measure. 

What has not been reported is that 
the administration has refused to sup- 
port termination of another Federal tax 
subsidy, for which there is no justifica- 
tion whatsoever. 

This is the subsidy that has permitted 
a growing number of States and munici- 
palities to pirate the industries of other 
States by issuing tax-exempt bonds to 
finance the construction of new manu- 
facturing plants. : 

It is a development that I have fol- 
lowed with increasing concern and have 
discussed with former Secretary of the 
Treasury Dillon and leaders of the busi- 
ness community. Labor leaders have 
also demonstrated a growing concern 
with the problem. 

I have no quarrel with the tax-free 
treatment accorded by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to interest paid by States and 
municipalities on bonds issued to finance 
legitimate governmental functions, such 
as the construction of schools and high- 
ways. 

But this privilege was never intended 
to be used, as it has come to be used with 
increasing frequency in recent years, as 
a means of borrowing cheaply to build 
plants in order to attract industry from 
other areas. 

More than $1 billion worth of these 
municipal industrial bonds were sold last 
year. The State of Arkansas alone is ex- 
pected to raise $220 million from such 
bond issues this year. Typically, these 
bonds are secured, not by the taxing 
authority of the ostensible borrower, but 
by the credit of the corporation that 
agrees to lease the new plant and reaps 
most of the benefit of the lower interest 
cost made possible by the Federal tax 
exemption. 

The president of the New Jersey AFL- 
CIO, Mr. Vincent J. Murphy, has esti- 
mated that use of the tax-exempt indus- 
trial bond has helped to siphon 50,000 
jobs from New Jersey in the last 5 years. 

Writing in the New Jersey Labor 
Herald, Mr. Murphy puts the problem in 
a nutshell with these words: 

It is incomprehensible that the Federal 
Government should continue to abét—in fact 
to subsidize—the creation of new distressed 
areas through a tax loophole, while at the 
same time, through other special measures, it 
is seeking to mitigate the tragedy of chronic 
distress where it already exists. 


I welcome Mr. Murphy’s support for 
the closing of this loophole. And I re- 
gret that the administration continues to 
withhold its support for a reform that is 
long overdue. 

As stated 3 years ago by the Advisory 
Commission. on Intergovernmental Re- 
lations; 


The industrial development bond tends 
to impair tax equities, competitive business 
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relationships, and conventional financing in- 
stitutions out of proportion to its contribu- 
tion to economic development and employ- 
ment, 


The Treasury announced last Septem- 
ber that it had the problem under study. 
More recently, Secretary Fowler has in- 
dicated that the privilege of issuing tax- 
exempt bonds for industrial development 
purposes is being abused. 

But the Treasury has yet to offer any 
comments on a bill, introduced 5 months 
ago by the distinguished ranking mi- 
nority member of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, Congressman BYRNES, 
designed to correct the situation. 

The Byrnes bill represents only one of 
several possible approaches to the prob- 
lem. But it is unreasonable to expect 
the Ways and Means Committee to act 
on the problem before the Treasury 
states its position. 

This is by no means an isolated in- 
stance of foot dragging by the execu- 
tive branch where controversial issues 
are at stake. But it seems most unfair 
for New Jersey and the other States that 
are being victimized by the municipal de- 
velopment bond tax dodge to have to 
await the outcome of the November elec- 
tions before getting any assistance from 
the administration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed at this point 
in the Recorp an editorial entitled 
“Labor Day, 1966,” written by Vincent 
J. Murphy and published in the Labor 
Herald on September 5, 1966. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

Labor Day, 1966 
(By Vincent J. Murphy) 

New Jersey has lost more than 50,000 jobs, 
mostly to southern states, in the last five 
years and the figure will grow unless the 
scandal of interstate plant piracy is exposed 
and the federal subsidy of the destructive 
practice is ended. 

At first sanctioned by the southern states, 
but now spreading elsewhere, revenue from 
the sale of tax-free state and local bonds is 
improperly and increasingly being used to 
build plants for private profit purposes, often 
specifically to entice industrial runaways 
from New Jersey and other states. As a re- 
sult, more states and bigger companies are 
resorting to the tax-free bond device to 


‘achieve instant development and easy profits. 


The financial advantages of this scheme for 
the employer are substartial. Because the 
states and municipalities can sell tax-free 
bonds at a low interest rate, building costs 
are lower. Many times the employer buys 
the bonds himself and pockets the tax-free 
interest. Moreover, when he moves into the 
plant, often built to his own specifications, he 
pays only a minimal rental. What is more, 
no property tax is levied against him because 
the property is publicly owned. 

What has been occurring is a perversion of 
what was originally a constructive federal tax 
exemption. The federal government long 
ago granted state and local governments the 
right to issue tax exempt bonds for the pur- 
pose of helping them reduce their costs when 
borrowing to finance public facilities like 
schools, hospitals and roads, 

But when the states, their local govern- 
ments or their specially authorized “devel- 
opment organizations” misuse these tax- 
exempt securities to finance the construction 
of industrial or commercial facilities for sale 
or rent to profit-making corporations, in 
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reality they are funneling the benefits of 
cheaper, subsidized tax-exempt financing 
meant for public purposes into private pock- 
ets instead. This kind of raid companies also 
run out from under pensions, vacations and 
other accumulating ‘benefits due employes. 

Obviously, it would be impossible to esti- 
mate the full impact that the 50,000 job 
loss has meant to New Jersey. The scores of 
empty factories across the state, such as the 
former Exide plant in West Orange, which 
once employed 700 workers, stand as mute 
reminders to the merchants in the area who 
have suffered lost business. 

It is high time the Congress plugs the 
federal tax loophole which encourages plant 
piracy. No federal law should tolerate this 
misuse of federal funds for private profit. It 
is incomprehensible that the federal govern- 
ment should continue to abet—in fact to 
subsidize—the creation of new distressed 
areas through a tax loophole, while at the 
same time, through other special measures, it 
is seeking to mitigate the tragedy of chronic 
distress where it already exists. 


RIGHT TO WORK 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, in be- 
half of the Right-to-Work Committee, 
and particularly Mr. Reed Larson, its 
executive director, I submit, for inclu- 
sion in my remarks, a letter which is ad- 
dressed to me, and also an article which 
appeared in the Washington Post of Au- 
gust 19, 1966, by John Chamberlain, un- 
der the title “A Flank Attack.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Aucusr 25, 1966. 
Hon. Evererr MCKINLEY DIRKSEN, 
Member, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR DIRKSEN: Curtailment of 
debate on the airline strike legislation de- 
nied Congress testimony it needs to thor- 
oughly consider the fundamental problem 
which led to the crisis. 

The problem is basically one of union 
power. For the past 30 years Congress has 
piled legislation on legislation for the express 
purpose of enhancing the power of labor 
unions, without providing the restraining in- 
fluence of voluntary union membership. 

The nation is suffering the conquences of 
this accumulated special interest legislation. 

As a first step in solving the problem the 
National Right To Work Committee urges 
full hearings on legislation that would elim- 
inate Section 2, eleventh of the Railway 
Labor Act which sanctions compulsory union 
membership in the railroad and airlines in- 
dustry. In 1951 Congress was led down a 
blind alley when it acceded to union de- 
mands and amended that part of the Rail- 
way Labor Act. This amendment legalized 
compulsory union membership and paved 
the way for many of the recurring disruptive 
labor disputes such as the transportation 
crisis. 

Because of the vast complex of special 
privilege legislation for unions, the effect of 
union disputes are multiplied many times 
over in their impact on the economy. 

Examples of union special privilege legis- 
lation embrace exclusive representation 
(forcing minority employees to accept union 
representation whether they want it or not), 
exemption of unions from anti-monopoly 
laws, and immunity from legal liability for 
wrongful and unlawful conduct. 

While we do not pass Judgment on these 
special-privilege laws, we emphasize that 
their existence makes it imperative that in- 
ternal union democracy be buttressed by 
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protecting true freedom of association for 
the working man. 

It is significant to note that the airline 
crisis arose in an industry whose employees 
do not enjoy even the limited protection 
afforded by Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. In those industries covered by the Taft- 
Hartley Act rather than the Railway Labor 
Act the existence of 19 state Right To Work 
laws and the possibility of their enactment 
in 81 additional states provides one impor- 
tant restraint on union excesses and abuses 
of union power. 

The restoration of voluntarism would pro- 
vide the checks and balances necessary to 
keep union leadership responsive to the de- 
sires of the rank and file. In the case of the 
Machinists Union it could have prevented 
an internal union feud from reaching the 
point where it can shut down a major seg- 
ment of the transportation industry, 

Machinist Union President Roy Siemiller 
told a House Committee: 

“We think it would just be a tragic mis- 
take for the United States to take freedom 
away from any segment of the working popu- 
lation.” 

The National Right To Work Committee 
couldn’t agree more! 

Mr. Siemiller has put his finger on the 
basic causes of the present problem—the 
1951 Congressional action which took “free- 
dom“ away from a “segment of the working 
population.” Taking its cue from Mr. Sie- 
miller, Congress can help to forestall a repeti- 
tion of the present crisis by rectifying the 
“tragic mistake’ made when it legalized 
compulsory unionism for the railway and 
airline employees, (It is interesting to note 
that at that time—1951—Lyndon B. John- 
son, then a U.S. Senator from Texas, voted 
against the amendment, against compulsory 
union membership!) 

By including funamental reforms, Con- 
gress can advance employee freedom and free 
collective bargaining. Now is the time to 
restore voluntarism and thereby responsi- 
bility to the manner in which the union hier- 
archy wields its enormous economic power. 
The airlines strike provided sufficient justifi- 
cation for fundamental reform in our labor 
legislation. It is my conviction that the 
rank and file union member, as was amply 
demonstrated in communication to you in 
the 14(b) debate, would welcome full Con- 
gressional hearings, and when they are held 
should be called on to testify. 

Kindest personal regards, 

Mr. REED LARSON, 
National Right To Work Committee. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
A FLANK ATTACK 
(By John Chamberlain) 


Unless there is a war on, a really and 
truly declared war in which everyone's efforts, 
travels and consumption are subject to patri- 
otic control without favoritism, there is no 
possible way in a democracy of making peo- 
ple work by compulsory methods. Instinc- 
tive knowledge of this rather than any pro- 
fessional cowardice or delinquence is what 
has made both Congress and the President 
wary in their handling of the air line strike. 

When a person is a skilled man, the ab- 
surdity of attempting to chain him to a work 
bench becomes particularly obvious. Cer- 
tainly it stands to reason that anyone with 
a transferable skill is not going to stay put 
very long in a time of high employment if 
he doesn't like the deal he is getting. Air 
line machinists have distinctly transferable 
skills, so how are you going to keep them 
from drifting away from their present jobs 
if they figure they are getting the short end 
of the stick in an economy of rising prices? 

The basic reason for labor's defiance of the 
Johnson 3.2 per cent guidelines is the rise 
in corporate profits, which went up by some 
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15 per cent after taxes last year. A profit 
rise does not bother the sophisticated econo- 
mist, who knows that profits go back, by 
way of investment, into machinery that 
makes more jobs at better rates of pay. The 
spread between wages and profits has never 
been as iniquitous as the Marxists would 
have the working man believe. Even so, 
workers, like other people, are subject to 
envy. And it is a standing wonder to me 
that people with some influence over eco- 
nomic decisions can’t figure out a way of 
harnessing the driving power of envy to the 
general needs of industrial society. 

The obvious way to reach such a desirable 
end would be to tie the worker to the profit 
drive. It so happens that Chairman WILBUR 
Mitts of the House Committee on Ways and 
Means, who is a Democrat, and Representa- 
tive JoHN W. Byrnes, a leading Republican 
member of the Committee, have in their 
possession a bill drafted by E. S. Hall of 
Farmington, Conn., that might accomplish 
just such a thing. 

Mr. Hall, a familiar Don Quixote on Capi- 
tol Hill, has been urging his idea on Congress 
for a long time. What he proposes is to give 
tax advantages to corporations that are will- 
ing to cut their workers in for a share of pro- 
fits. The ingenious thing about Mr. Hall's 
scheme is that it offers a formula for deter- 
mining the “investment worth” of a worker’s 
time. Mr. Hall would pay profits equally on 
money invested in a business and on the 
time worked as measured by wages. A man 
earning $7000 a year would get the same 
amount of profit at the end of a year as an 
investor who had put $7000 into the com- 
pany's machinery. Mr. Hall figures it is only 
Justice to consider that a year of life“ in- 
vested in a business is worth a dividend 
equal to that earned by the money equiv- 
alent of the year’s work. He is also right on 
the mathematical principle that “things 
equal to the same thing are equal to each 
other,” 

Mr. Hall’s scheme is entirely permissive. 
As I understand it, he would relieve cor- 
porations that accepted his scheme of the 
burden of the so-called “double taxation” of 
dividends. The shared profits would be taxed 
only as income to people. Hall argues quite 
convincingly that “when employers and em- 
ployes are limited partners receiving their 
parts of profit or loss, they will all try to 
increase profit and prevent loss.“ Limited 
partners would surely have less incentive to 
strike. 

Profit sharing is one way of attacking the 
strike issue on the flank. Another way would 
be to extend the coverage of existing right- 
to-work laws to industries and unions that 
are now exempted from them by the Rail- 
way Labor Act. Compulsory unionism as it 
is now applied to railway and airline em- 
ployes means that the rank and file of work- 
ers in transport have no good check on the 
decisions of their leaders. President Roy 
Siemiller of the Machinists Union has in- 
formed a House Committee that “it would 
be just a tragic mistake for the Congress of 
the United States to take freedom away from 
any segment of the working population.” 
The question is whether any supporter of 
compulsory unionism really knows what free- 
dom means. 


HIGH SCHOOL FOOTBALL INVADED 
BY THE TELEVISING OF PROFES- 
SIONAL FOOTBALL GAMES 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I have 
received telegrams and letters from prin- 
cipals of high schools and from high 
school associations in Illinois and in 
other parts of the country who urge that 
any special legislation to aid professional 
football in gaining an exemption from 
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the antitrust laws as to the proposed 
merger should include an amendment to 
protect high schools and their football 
games on Friday nights from being in- 
vaded by the televising of professional 
football games in that area. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the colleges of America are now 
protected from the televising of football 
games within 75 miles of a college foot- 
ball game, under existing law. I have 
advised the Members of Congress who 
have called me on this matter and the 
various high schools who have written 
me that the Senate on August 31, 1965, 
passed S. 950, which would exempt pro- 
fessional teams from the antitrust laws, 
but at the same time included my 
amendment which would amend the ex- 
isting law so that the high schools would 
have similar protection now afforded to 
colleges as noted above. However, the 
House of Representatives has not acted 
on S. 950; and if the House should fail 
to do so before the end of this year, the 
high schools will not gain the protection 
intended in the Senate-passed bill. 

Mr. President, the proposed bill to gain 
protection by congressional action au- 
thorizing the merger between the Ameri- 
can Football League and the National 
Football League would also include my 
amendment to give the high schools the 
same protection now afforded colleges, 
which amendment was passed when the 
Senate favorably acted on S. 950. Thus, 
it would appear that it would be to the 
profit of the high schools to support pro- 
fessional football's effort to gain a spe- 
cial bill, as it would afford them the pro- 
tection that they desire from the in- 
vasion of televised professional football 
games in their area. Mr. President, a 
special bill is being considered because 
some Members of Congress feel that 
S. 950 will not be enacted during this 
term of Congress because of other pro- 
visions contained in said act, but there 
appears to be a chance that the Congress 
may pass the proposed special bill. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the telegram I have received 
from Robert Grant, president, and Al- 
bert Willis, executive secretary, of the 
Illinois High School Association, be in- 
serted in this part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Curcaco, ILL., September 1, 1966. 
Senator EVERETT M. DIRKSEN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Professional football is again televising 
games on Friday nights. Commissioner Ro- 
zelle has recently announced that profes- 
sional football must have prompt congres- 
sional action to accomplish its merger ob- 
jectives. The Board of Directors of the Il- 
linois High School Association, representing 
approximately seven hundred and seventy- 
five high schools of this State, is gravely 
concerned about this matter. Approximate- 
ly eighty-five percent of all high school 
games are played on Friday nights and most 
of our schools depend upon gate receipts 
for the support of their football programs. 
You are, therefore, urged not to support leg- 
islation that would allow exemption of any 
kind to professional football unless high 
schools are given protection from telecasts 
on Friday nights similar to that now given 
to colleges and universities on Saturdays. 
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This should include protection from games 
arranged by the league or by the individual 
clubs. 


Executive Secretary, 
Illinois High School Association. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE AS- 
SOCIATION HONORS ITSELF IN 
ELECTING FAINSOD PRESIDENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
American Political Science Association 
elected Prof. Merle Fainsod of Harvard 
University as its president on Wednesday. 

In electing Professor Fainsod, this 
great association of more than 14,000 
university professors, scholars, and pub- 
lic officials honored itself. 

Professor Fainsod is a remarkable man. 
He has established himself as perhaps 
the Nation's most brilliant scholar and 
expert on Soviet studies. His doctoral 
dissertation on the Third International, 
written in the early thirties, was a mas- 
terpiece. I would challenge anyone any- 
where to show me a better course than 
Fainsod's course at Harvard on commu- 
nism, 

But, Professor Fainsod does not con- 
form to the traditional stereotype of to- 
day’s scholar-specialist—that is, the ex- 
pert who learns more and more about less 
and less until he knows practically every- 
thing there is to know about almost 
nothing. 

On the contrary, Fainsod has im- 
mensely broadened and deepened his 
knowledge of every aspect of Russia and 
communism. 

Even more significantly, he has become 
one of the country’s most respected ex- 
perts in two widely different fields of 
government, 

His course in American politics at 
Harvard University was an exciting ad- 
venture as well as a topflight scholarly 
experience. Mr. President, I doubt if 
there is an opportunity available any- 
where to secure a more objective and 
thorough insight into American party 
politics than in this great course by 
Fainsod. 

And his graduate seminar in public ad- 
ministration was a discriminating and 
stimulating probing into what is a rela- 
tively new field for scholars. 

But, Mr. President, above all, Profes- 
sor Fainsod is much more than a scholar, 
a writer, an illustrious and respected 
name among students of government 
throughout the world. In my judgment, 
his distinction is that in an age in which 
so many of the established scholars are 
indifferent or pedestrian teachers, Fain- 
sod is a teacher—and what a teacher— 
an inspired and stimulating teacher. 

With so much of his time devoted to 
scholarly research, and dispersed into so 
many fields, Fainsod always comes into 
whatever class he is teaching fully pre- 
pared to give his students 50 minutes 
of instruction that would literally leave 
us asking each other, “How does he do 
it?” 

So I pay tribute to the American Polit- 
ical Science Association today for honor- 
ing itself in electing one of the truly 
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great teachers of our time, Prof. Merle 
Fainsod, as its president-elect. 


WISCONSIN NO. 1 DAIRY STATE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
since January of this year, I have been 
reporting to my colleagues daily on the 
progress we are making in continuing 
and expanding the school milk program. 
During this period, the administration’s 
plans to slash the program by 80 percent 
have been sharply revised, Congress has 
appropriated more money for the pro- 
gram than was made available last year, 
and legislation extending the program 
through June of 1970 is on the verge of 
final passage by Congress. 

Of course, I would be less than candid 
if I did not admit that my State of Wis- 
consin has a special interest in the school 
milk program. Although the program 
benefits every State in the Union by pro- 
viding milk to schoolchildren at reduced 
prices, it is also helpful to the dairy 
farmers of Wisconsin—the Nation’s No. 
1 dairy State. By providing a stimulus 
for the consumption of milk by school- 
children, the program not only promotes 
child health, but also provides additional 
outlets for fluid milk—milk that might 
otherwise be powdered and stored under 
the Federal price support program at 
Government expense. 

I am proud to say that Wisconsin’s 
position as the No. 1 dairy State has 
been reaffirmed by the 1965 returns. Al- 
though this should come as no surprise 
to most of us, it indicates the continued 
vitality of the milk industry in Wiscon- 
sin at a time when low prices and high 
costs are forcing dairy farmers across 
the Nation to sell out and enter other 
occupational areas. Certainly, the Wis- 
consin dairy farmer, who supplies so 
much of the Nation’s milk reserve as well 
as almost half of the Nation's cheese, 
deserves & salute for his continuing ef- 
forts in the face of ə very unwholesome 
cost-price squeeze. 

Let us look at some of the facts about 
dairy production in Wisconsin. Our 
State accounted for more than 15 per- 
cent of U.S. milk production in 1965. We 
produced almost 75 percent of the muen- 
ster and more than 65 percent of the 
blue mold cheese made in this country. 
More than one-fifth of the Nation’s skim 
milk came from Wisconsin farms. I 
could go on and on. 

So let there be no misconceptions, Mr. 
President. I support the school milk 
program because it is essential to the 
health of our schoolchildren. But I also 
recognize that it is a real help to the 
farmers of the No. 1 dairy State in the 
country. 

I ask unanimous consent that an arti- 
cle from the Wisconsin Agriculturalist, 
setting forth the facts and figures on 
Wisconsin’s remarkable milk production, 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

No. 1 DAIRY STATE 

Wisconsin is holding its place as the na- 
tion’s top dairy state as shown in table be- 
low. Wisconsin continued first by a wide 
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margin with dairy herds producing over 19 
billion pounds of milk in 1965. This was 
over 15 percent of the nation’s total produc- 
tion for the year. 

The greater share of this milk—about 
three-fourths—was used to make dairy prod- 
ucts. Wisconsin ranked first in 12 manu- 
factured dairy products, second in 5 other 
products and third in the output of 1 prod- 
uct. 

More than a fifth of the nation’s 1965 
butter output was made in Wisconsin, And 
the state ranked second in output with over 
290 million pounds, 

The state ranked first in the production 
of all cheese—excluding cottage cheese. The 
more than 770 million pounds of cheese 
produced in the state accounted for 44 per- 
cent of all cheese made in the nation. 

Wisconsin was the top producer of Amer- 
ican, brick, Munster, Limburger, Italian and 
Blue Mold. But continued to rank second 
in Swiss output. 

With more than 4 in every 10 pounds of 
both sweetened condensed and skim milk 
(bulk goods) produced in 1965, Wisconsin 
ranked in first place. 

The state also has a high rank in the out- 
put of dry milk products. It ranks first in 
whey, second in buttermilk and dry skim 
milk. In dried whole milk output, Wiscon- 
sin ranked third among the states in 1965.— 
Wisconson Statistical Reporting Service. 


Wisconsin rank in the Nation’s dairy 


industry, 1965 
Rank Wisconsin Percent 
Product among | production of 
States (pounds) United 
States 
2 290, 188, 000 21.9 
1 519, 921, 000 44.9 
2 38, 067, 000 31.0 
1 22, 919, 000 74.6 
1 14, 313, 000 68,7 
1 „507, 000 54.0 
1 118, 615, 000 48.5 
1 529, 000 65,9 
1 770, 398, 000 43.9 
Sweetened, Whole 1 26, 332,000} 40.8 
Sweetened, skim 1 26, 310, 000 46.6 
Unsweetened, 
i 4 28, 150, 000 8.6 
Unsweetened, skim_ 1 113, 499, 000 12.6 
Evaporated whole 
milk, unsweetened, 
case 5 100, 694, 000 5.9 
3 13, 158, 000 14.8 
2 416, 611, 000 20,9 
2 000 18.8 
i| agso] a03 
2 22, 350, 000 25.6 
powder. 1 22, 184, 000 100.0 
Tee cream (gallons)... 10 25, 103, 000 3.3 
Milk production 1 1 | 19, 097, 000, 000 15.3 
1 Preliminary. 
TIGHT-MONEY TWIST 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 


President, in today’s issue of the Wall 
Street Journal appears an article which 
should be read by every Member of the 
Senate. This article is entitled Tight- 
Money Twist,” and it refers to the fact 
that a bill recently passed by the Con- 
gress aimed at pumping cash into hous- 
ing may actually reduce funds. The 
article states that the recent U.S. effort 
to obtain money for home loan purchases 
could cut lender supplies. 

I should like to read a couple of in- 
teresting paragraphs from this article, 
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and then I will ask to have the entire 
article incorporated in the RECORD: 


The widespread feeling that the monumen- 
tal attempt to aid housing may prove to be 
a monumental mistake has been latent for 
months as the bill moved through Congress, 
But since groups such as the National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders had been urging 
more funds for Fannie Mae, its officials didn’t 
feel they could afford politically to rebuff 
the one move Congress appeared eager to 
make. The Administration’s jitters mounted 
as the bill grew increasingly more generous. 
But Administration officials, keenly aware of 
the deepening distress of the building in- 
dustry, confide that any open opposition 
would have been extremely awkward. 


Another paragraph: 


To a large extent, it’s the Administration's 
own “fiscal restraints” on the economy that 
have fostered the monetary binds, many 
critics say. For instance, the speed-up in 
collecting corporate income taxes enacted 
last spring drained cash out of corporate 
tills sooner than expected. That's one rea- 
son,” a Federal banking analyst says, “why 
bank loans to businesses have been going 
up so fast.“ As the demand for loans 
mounted, of course, so did interest rates. 
“Paradoxical as it may seem, it’s the Admin- 
istration, not the Federal Reserve Board, 
that’s been causing tightness” in credit, con- 
curs Mr. Roosa. 


This places the responsibility for the 
present high interest rates directly where 
it belongs; namely, the administration. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
entire article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TIGHT-MONEY Twist: BILL AIMED AT PUMPING 
CASH INTO HOUSING May ACTUALLY REDUCE 
Funps—U.S. EFFORT TO OBTAIN MONEY FOR 
HOME-LOAN PURCHASES COULD CUT LENDERS’ 
SuUPPLY—Is THINKING UPSIDE Down? 


(By Richard F. Janssen) 


WasHINGTON.—The Federal Government’s 
money managers, despite their aim of aiding 
the economy, show signs of running amuck 
in the financial marketplace. 

Without a prompt and sizable revamping 
of plans—which is highly possible—a piling- 
up of Federal borrowing requests threatens to 
add painfully this fall to the money-market 
strains that already have sent interest rates 
to their highest point in decades. 

The fear of this tighter credit pinch, 
abuilding for some time among officials and 
private financial men alike, underlies Presi- 
dent Johnson’s terse weekend admission that 
he may have to “limit” sales of some Govern- 
ment securities. 

A combination of events has been edging 
the usually obscure maneuverings of debt 
management into the White House limelight: 
The long-booming economy, inflationary 
fears, the upward surge in interest rates and 
their increasingly painful impact on many 
borrowers, r 

Ironically, though, the event that has ele- 
vated the concern to the crisis level is the 
new law intended to loosen the financial hob- 
bies of the limping home construction indus- 
try. So that lenders will have fresh cash to 
invest in housing, the plan is for the Govern- 
ment to buy up $3.7 billion of existing home 
loans. 

THE RUB 

The act, which President Johnson is due to 
sign this week, has one rub: Before the Fed- 
eral National Mortgage Association can put 
that money to work, it first must turn to pri- 
vate lenders and borrow it. Since many of 
the likely suppliers of the money regularly 
make mortgage loans, housing analysts are 
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acutely alarmed at the thought that the ef- 
fect would be to divert money from mort- 
gages—at least at first and maybe later, too. 
It is “almost upside down” to think that the 
massive new borrowing power for Fannie Mae 
will help home-building, contends Robert V. 
Roosa, the farmer Treasury Under Secretary 
who now is a partner in the private New York 
banking house of Brown Brothers Harriman 
& Co, 

In the process, Mr. Roosa and others worry, 
the FNMA’s more ambitious borrowing will 
surely drive mortgage interest rates up 
sharply. The agency’s last fund-raising, 
about a month ago, required a yield of 5.91% 
on debentures of little more than two years’ 
maturity. At such yields, critics contend 
the short-term Federal issues make much 
better buys than mortgages themselves, es- 
pecially since inflation and the danger of 
default might erode the investor’s return on 
a long-term home mortgage. “No prudent 
man should invest in 6% mortgages when he 
can get about 6% on a shorter Government 
security,” a private housing economist 
reasons. 

Certainly, full use of its new $3.7 billion 
borrowing power (plus ability to borrow $1 
billion directly from the Treasury) would 
sharply expand Fannie Mae’s demands on the 
money market. The bill would allow the 
FNMA to more than double the $3.3 billion 
in private borrowings it had outstanding 
June 30, which consisted of $2.2 billion in 
debentures and about $1.1 billion in short- 
term notes. Potentially, the added sums 
would allow a major increase in the FNMA’s 
purchases of existing home loans insured 
by the Federal Housing Administration or 
backed by the Veterans Administration; in 
the last six years combined, Fannie Mae’s 
total purchases have amounted to only $3.3 
billion worth, 


NET ADDITION IN DOUBT 


If the new FNMA money were to be a net 
addition to the funds going into homebuild- 
ing, it would loom munificently. All private 
spending on new houses has been running at 
around a $28 billion annual rate lately, and 
so far this year only about 16% of new hous- 
ing starts have been aided by the Federally- 
backed mortgages that Fannie Mae can buy. 

But such a net addition is in doubt. 
Haunting some key insiders is the fear that 
private lenders relieved of old mortgages by 
fresh Fannie Mae purchases will put the 
money they get into more lucrative and less 
risky shorter-term investments. And un- 
less builders can get the separate loans they 
need to finance the construction,” one offi- 
cial adds, “it won't make any difference how 
much money Fannie Mae makes available 
because there aren't any mortgages on houses 
that were never started.” 

The widespread feeling that the monumen- 
tal attempt to aid housing may prove to be 
a monumental mistake has been latent for 
months as the bill moved through Congress. 
But since groups such as the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders had been urging 
more funds for Fannie Mae, its officials 
didn't feel they could afford politically to 
rebuff the one move Congress appeared eager 
to make. The Administration’s jitters 
mounted as the bill grew increasingly more 
generous, But Administration officials, 
keenly aware of the deepening distress of the 
building industry, confide that any open 
opposition would have been extremely awk- 
ward, 


SOME BENEFITS SEEN 


While conceding that the new borrowing 
and mortgage-buying power won’t be the 
“final answer” to the housing slump, some 
Administration strategists assert that it will 
do much more good than harm. The bor- 
rowing is apt to come in rather modest 
blocks of a few hundred million dollars at a 
time, one says; he contends many recipients 
of the FNMA money will want to put it 
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quickly into new mortgage loans to assure 
themselves of getting the present high rates 
for many years to come. The $1 billion that 
Fannie Mae will get from the Treasury, an- 
other official adds, will definitely spur hous- 
ing starts because it will only be used to buy 
“special assistance,” below-market-rate FHA 
loans on new projects for low and middle- 
income families. 

Embarrassingly, the new FNMA borrowing 
power comes along at a time when the Ad- 
ministration isn’t even sure it can make use 
soon of other new Fannie Mae borrowing 
power for which it fought very hard. This 
is the agency’s authority to sell to the public 
about $3.2 billion of “certificates of partici- 
pation,” or part-interests in pools of Gov- 
ernment-owned loans, in the fiscal year be- 
gun July 1. Through these sales, budget- 
makers were banking on an accounting 
“saving” of that much in total Federal 
spending, allowing them to report a budget 
deficit $3.2 billion smaller than otherwise. 

But offerings of these securities compete 
for money that might otherwise go into home 
mortgages. They carry interest rates that 
could easily lure investors away from more 
troublesome and risky mortgages; the last 
package sold, $530 million worth in June, 
brought ylelds ranging up to 5.75%. So, on 
the ground that further sales soon would 
unnecessarily soak up funds that might be 
tapped for housing and local-government 
needs, the Home Builders Association and 
money-market men such as Mr. Roosa have 
been urging that they at least be held off 
this fall’s increasingly frantic capital mar- 
kets. 

Noting that President Johnson has indi- 
cated he's considering a postponement of the 
participation sales, Republican Sen. ROBERT 
GRIFFIN of Michigan said yesterday that Mr. 
Johnson is in effect admitting that con- 
tinued use of this budgetary gimmick of his 
would even more seriously disrupt an econ- 
omy already out of kilter.” 

Yet to postpone participation sales could 
run the Administration up against another 
problem; The national debt ceiling. Now set 
at $330 billion, it is $2 billion lower than 
officials told Congress they needed, and any 
major replacement of participation sales with 
extra Treasury issues later this year would 
bring the debt uncomfortably close to the 
legal limit. With its financing needs sea- 
sonally large before the spring flood of in- 
come tax collections, the Treasury previously 
calculated that by mid-December its debt 
would be within a narrow $2.2 billion of the 
ceiling anyhow. 

In a rather direct way, some Government 
men worry, Fannie Mae’s borrowing opera- 
tions may trip up other efforts to channel 
funds into housing. The 12 regional Federal 
Home Loan Banks, for instance, frequently 
trek to the money markets for funds they in 
turn lend directly to savings and loan asso- 
ciations, the chief source of home mortgage 
money. With savers lured away by higher 
rates offered by banks, Fannie Mae certificates 
and other short-term securities, the associa- 
tions have been borrowing increasingly at the 
special Government banks; at the end of 
July, such borrowings totaled $7.3 billion, up 
$558 million from a month before and up 
almost $1.6 billion from a year before. “I'm 
afraid,” a Federal economist frets, that Fan- 
nie Mae's more glamorous offerings will make 
it “a lot harder“ for the home loan banks to 
raise funds. 

How tightly Fannie Mae's financings can 
be limited isn’t yet clear; anyway, the Gov- 
ernment’s debt managers seem more and more 
dependent on them. Without this outside 
source of money, some of which is used to 
repay FNMA borrowings from the Treasury, 
the Treasury itself would have to do more 
borrowing to finance Federal housing or 
other programs. 

Moreover, the FNMA borrowing offers a 
much-appreciated bypass around the legal 
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id on Treasury interest rates. Fannie Mae 
can sell securities with as long a maturity as 
the market will bear, while the Treasury is 
currently held to issues of five years or less 
because à 1917 law which keeps it from.offer- 
ing more than 4½ % interest on longer-term 
bonds effectively prices it out of the market. 
Officials are well aware they can’t hope to sell 
any long-term issues unless the ceiling is 
eased; but Treasury Secretary Fowler hasn't 
risked being stuck with the “tight money” 
label that such a request to Congress would 
probably entail. 

The Treasury’s tentative plan to borrow 
some $4 billion in new funds through addi- 
tional short-term bills in late October could 
itself put some extra strains on the money 
market. With interest rates on the 62.3 bil- 
lion worth of the bills sold each week to re- 
place maturing ones setting records with dis- 
maying regularity, “selling more Treasury 
bills would hardly have a calming effect,” one 
private Washington seer asserts. Since these 
bills and some of Fannie Mae's issues come 
in denominations as low as $1,000, they're be- 
lieved to be increasingly appealing to fam- 
ilies who might otherwise put money into 
savings and loan associations, which gener- 
ally pay lower interest. 

To a large extent, it’s the Administration's 
own “fiscal restraints” on the economy that 
have fostered the monetary binds, many 
critics say. For instance, the speed-up in 
collecting corporate income taxes enacted last 
spring drained cash out of corporate tills 
sooner than expected. That's one reason,“ 
a Federal banking analyst says, “why bank 
loans to businesses have been going up so 
fast.” As the demand for loans mounted, of 
course, so did interest rates. “Paradoxical as 
it may seem, it’s the Administration, not the 
Federal Reserve Board, that’s been causing 
tightness” in credit, concurs Mr. Roosa. 

This extra impetus for private borrowing 
came atop the increasing needs of a variety 
of Federal agencies for financing, such critics 
hold. The Treasury borrowed only about $2.6 
billion of new money in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, but issues offered by Fannie Mae 
and other agencies on their own totaled about 
$6.9 billion. The impact on interest rates is 
more intense when separate agencies do their 
own borrowing, Mr. Roosa contends, partly 
because their “helter-skelter peppering of the 
market“ leads to rumors about size and tim- 
ing that give securities dealers a “sense of 
foreboding.” 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. This 
article refers to a recent bill which was 
passed by Congress, the purpose of 
which was to pump about $4.75 billion 
into the housing industry. When this 
bill passed the Senate, amendments were 
incorporated which would have made 
certain that to the extent the money was 
used, the benefits would have gone di- 
rectly to finance mortgages for the home 
buyers. 

The conferees deleted those amend- 
ments, and when the conference report 
was reported back to the Senate, not 
only with the Senate amendments de- 
leted but also with approximately $1.5 
billion added to the bill I opposed its 
adoption. I made the statement, then, 
that $344 billion in title I would not 
help the housing industry but would in 
effect be nothing more than a bailout 
for the lending institutions. 

It was clear to anyone who studied 
this bill that it was so designed. 

The article appearing in today’s issue 
of the Wall Street Journal not only con- 
firms what I said; but it goes even fur- 
ther and states that the implementation 
of this bill will actually accelerate the 
rise in interest rates, with little or no 
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benefits accruing to the housing in- 
dustry. 

I respectfully suggest that, notwith- 
standing the political implications, the 
President should use his veto on this bill 
soe send it back to Congress for correc- 

on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
what the Senator from Delaware is say- 
ing is that this bill, which was passed 
for housing benefits, will not benefit 
housing, but will benefit the banks; and 
if the banks have more money, it will 
mean that more money will ke loaned 
out at higher interest rates, and the pur- 
pose for which the legislation was in- 
tended would not be carried out. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. 
Senator is correct. 

Title I of the bill authorized around 
$3.5 billion to buy the existing portfolios 
of mortgages now held by the landing 
institutions. But there was nothing in 
the bill in its final form which provided 
that the proceeds from this bailout be 
reinvested in home mortgages. 

I repeat there is nothing in that bill 
which provides that this money will go 
to the housing industry once they bail 
out these lending institutions. I pointed 
out that weakness in the conference re- 
port. 

As Mr. Richard F. Janssen points out 
no prudent man would lend money at 
534 percent on home mortgages when 
he could get 6 percent in Government 
guaranteed loans or triple A bonds. 
There is nothing in the bill as passed 
by Congress and which is now on the 
desk of the President which guarantees 
that one single dime of the approximate 
$3.5 billion in title I of that bill would 
go to the housing industry. 

This bill is nothing more than a wind- 
fall to bail out the lending institutions. 
It will be a tremendous windfall and 
may well develop into another scandal. 
The President has it within his power 
to stop this measure now if he vetoes 
the bill. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. If the President 
decides, in his wisdom and discretion, to 
permit the bill to become law, this sec- 
tion could probably be amended by Con- 
gress with additional legislation; is that 
not correct? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. It could 
be amended by again passing similar pro- 
posals that were included in the bill when 
it was passed by the Senate. However, 
the danger of that is that by the time 
Congress gets such a bill passed, it may 
be too late and this bailout will have 
taken effect. The President should veto 
the bill. 

The Senate is now confronted with an 
indefinite delay on the pending civil 


The 
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rights bill. Considering the difficulty 
that we have had getting quorums, I 
doubt that Congress will adjourn before 
the snow flies. In connection with the 
difficulty in getting a quorum, perhaps 
the leadership should call on those who 
claim to be such strong advocates of 
this civil rights bill to stop their demon- 
stration marches and speeches back 
home and come back to attend to duties 
in Congress. Then we could get a 
quorum and proceed to discharge the 
business of the Senate. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I yield. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator is 
saying in substance that where we tried 
to assist housing development and stimu- 
late the housing industry, we have failed 
in our purpose by this conference report, 
aud that something has to be done if we 


are going to help housing; is that 
correct? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 


Senator is correct, otherwise this $314 
to $4 billion will be nothing more than a 
bailout for the lending institutions. 


GEN. BERNARD A. SCHRIEVER 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
everybody who knew him personally and 
who also knew of his superb accomplish- 
ments, deeply regrets the retirement of 
Gen. Bernard Schriever, outstanding 
American of high character and extraor- 
dinary ability. 

It was a sorry day for the security 
of the United States when General 
Schriever retired from the Air Force. 

In this connection, I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial, “Salute to a 
General,’ by William J. Coughlin, in 
Technology Week of September 5, be 
inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SALUTE TO A GENERAL 
(By William J, Coughlin) 

The professional military mind is by 
necessity an inferior and unimaginative 
mind; no man of high intellectual quality 
would willingly imprison his gifts in such 
a calling.” 

Thus wrote H. G. Wells in 1920 in his 
Outline of History. The allegation of a 
“military mind” even today haunts the men 
who have devoted their lives to a service 
career. 

If there was ever a man who has given 
the lie to the cliché, it is one who retired 
from the Air Force last week after 34 years 
of distinguished service to his country—Gen, 
Bernard A. Schriever. 

In fact, he has gained such a reputation as 
a brilliant organizer and hard-driving, intel- 
lectual manager that it is frequently for- 
gotten that he flew 63 combat missions in 
the Southwest Pacific during World War II. 

The nation owes an immense debt to Gen. 
Schriever, for he and a handful of other far- 
sighted men almost literally dragged this 
country into the missile era at a time when 
there were few who believed that the inter- 
continental missile was a feasible weapon. 

Moreover, once the decision had been made 
it was to Gen. Schriever that the task fell 
of putting together the organization to 
tackle such a formidable assignment. 

The success story that followed is well- 
known in the industry and the nation but 
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it is nevertheless worth looking back at that 
period because success was not achieved 
easily. It is well to remember the failures, 
false starts and blind alleys because there 
is a philosophy predominant in military plan- 
ning today which holds that cautious pre- 
planning can avert such costly setbacks. It 
is unlikely that the U.S, could have attained 
an operational ICBM when it did if such a 
philosophy had been followed in the Atlas 
project. 

The breakthrough in the size of thermo- 
nuclear warheads which gave life and im- 
petus to the Atlas intercontinental ballistic 
missile program came in 1953, although the 
missile itself had been under low-key de- 
velopment since 1951. The following year, 
the Western Development Division, which 
has since become the Ballistic Missile Di- 
vision of the Air Force, was activated under 
the command of Gen. Schriever. In 1955, re- 
sponsibility for the development of the Titan 
ICBM and the Thor intermediate-range mis- 
sile was handed to the Division. 

It is of interest that the Thor flight-test 
program started only 13 months after award 
of the contract. Atlas made its first flight in 
June, 1957. These are remarkably short 
leadtimes considering the complexity of the 
weapons and the advances required in the 
state of the art. 

The Atomic Energy Commission advance 
in technology which led to small high-yield 
warheads was achieved in 1952-53 and 
brought about a Dept. of Defense review of 
its guided missile programs. 

The late Trevor Gardner, then Air Force 
Special Assistant for Research and Develop- 
ment, set up a committee to evaluate stra- 
tegic missiles under the chairmanship of the 
late Professor John von Neumann. It was 
this group, under the fighting leadership of 
Mr. Gardner, which brought about the re-di- 
rection and increased priority for the Atlas 
program. 

When Gen. Schriever was given command 
of the program in 1954, he realized that the 
immense job to be done required an entirely 
new management approach. 

“It was apparent from the outset,” Gen. 
Schriever recalls, “that our program would 
have to be—as it has in fact become—the 
single greatest venture ever attempted in 
building a weapon system. In view of the 
scope, complexity, and unknown character 
of the problems confronting us we had to 
achieve a new degree of management coordi- 
nation in regard to money, manpower, and 
other resources,” 

The government-industry team which 
since then has worked on the ballistic mis- 
sile programs performed together with amaz- 
ing efficiency. As Gen. Schriever has 
pointed out, it accomplished in three and a 
half years what it took the Soviets seven 
years to do in missile development. 

It was the break with tradition in plan- 
ning that made this possible. Until then, 
weapon development had been carried out 
in a series of consecutive steps, from proto- 
type through production to operational sys- 
tems. 

The short-cuts necessary to give the U.S. 
an operational ICBM at the earliest possible 
moment induced Gen. Schriever to initiate 
what is now known as the concept of con- 
currency, 

“We took the calculated risk of planning, 
programming, and spending our funds con- 
currently on research, development, testing, 
production, manpower training, base con- 
struction, and other phases of our program,” 
he says. 

This approach bought time but it also 
bought a spate of problems. No one who 
lived through it will forget the base con- 
struction difficulty. But outstanding man- 
agement brought outstanding rewards for 
the nation. 

If there is perhaps a tinge of regret in Gen. 
Schriever that he has retired without reach- 
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ing the top of the Air Force ladder—some- 
thing not too surprising in view of his will- 
ingness to be outspoken on what he re- 
garded as important issues—he should know 
that the frankness he combined with his un- 
usual ability has earned him a far more im- 
portant place in the history of his nation 
than he could have won as a more politically 
sensitive Chief of Staff. 

Gen. Schriever has made the phrase “the 
military mind” a proud one. 


F-111 PROGRAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, an 
article in Barron’s magazine for August 
15 relating to the F-111-TFX program 
has resulted in considerable correspond- 
ence from my State. Accordingly, I re- 
quested the Defense Department to sup- 
ply their position with respect to this 
article. The Department of Defense has 
now done so and has supplied me with 
a point-by-point analysis. 

In answer to the article in question 
from their standpoint, they state: 

It has been carefully reviewed by respon- 
sible officials of the Navy, the Air Force, and 
the Department’s Directorate of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. The article con- 
tains numerous factual errors, unsupported 
statements and misleading conclusions. 


I ask unanimous consent that this reply 
from the Department of Defense with 
respect to the Barron article of August 
15, 1966, be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


F-111 PROGRAM INFORMATION 
[Reference: Barron's article, Aug. 15, 1966] 


The article “Point of No Return” in the 
August 15 issue of Barron's is apparently 
meant to be a comprehensive report on the 
Defense Department's F-111 program. It 
has been carefully reyiewed by responsible 
oficials of the Navy, the Air Force, and the 
Department’s Directorate of Defense Re- 
search and Engineering. The article con- 
tains numerous factual errors, unsupported 
statements and misleading conclusions. 

These points should be made: 

1. Production of the F—111A is on sched- 
ule. The first deliveries to combat forces 
will be made next year, thereby assuring the 
continued modernization of the Air Force 
operational inventory. 

2. In essential respects, the performance 
of the F-111A will be close to the evalua- 
tions made during the 1962 competition. 
The more than 1200 hours of actual flight 
test experience to date confirm that In some 
cases these performance forecasts of four 
years ago will be exceeded. 

3. In the critical factors of range, payload, 
speed and versatility, the F-111A will be 
superior in its class to any other tactical 
weapon system in the world. 

4. The goal of one basic plane for two 
services is being met. In 1962, it was esti- 
mated that airframe “commonality” would 
be 83.8 percent, At present, it is 83.4 percent. 

5. The first F-111 flight was made on 
schedule only 25 months after the con- 
tract was awarded. On the second flight, 
the F-111’s revolutionary new variable sweep 
wing was demonstrated successfully—a sig- 
nificant technical advance that has become 
a routine feature of subsequent flights, 

6, The cost experience during the RDT&E 
phase has compared favorably with that of 
other large-scale development programs. It 
is true that the present estimate exceeds the 
estimate made in 1962 by the Air Force, but, 
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as the 1963 Congressional testimony bears 
out, Secretary McNamara never accepted that 
estimate. 

The Air Force RDT&E figure today reflects 
little change in airframe costs, some in- 
cease in requirements for support items and 
substantial increases in engines and avi- 
onics. The Navy increase is principally ac- 
counted for by inclusion of the development 
costs of the Phoenix missile and Airborne 
Missile Control System which were not in 
the original estimate, a change in the Air 
Force-Navy funding agreement, the inclu- 
sion of one additional test aircraft, airframe 
modifications and more clearly defined re- 
quirements for support items such as the 
operational flight trainer. 


WEIGHT 


There is essentially no weight problem 
with the Air Force F-111A. Statements to 
the contrary are without foundation in fact. 
It has often been stated that there is a 
weight problem with the Navy F-111B. The 
Navy has clearly acknowledged undesirable 
weight growth in the early Research and De- 
velopment aircraft. Flight tests of these 
early aircraft had indicated that improve- 
ments beyond the capabilities of the early 
test aircraft are desired in a number of 
performance characteristics. It is usual to 
make necessary improvements during the 
course of the development programs for ad- 
vanced aircraft. These deficiencies are rec- 
ognized and an active design, development 
and test (wind tunnel and flight) program 
has been prosecuted to isolate, identify and 
rectify the problems as they are discovered. 

Tests will begin on the fourth F-111B in 
September and on the fifth in October. 
These will be the first aircraft to incorporate 
significant benefits of the Super Weight Im- 
provement Program (SWIP), as well as a 
number of important aerodynamic improve- 
ments to reduce drag, increase lift and gen- 
erally improve performance. These two 
SWIP aircraft will be more representative 
of the production aircraft. 

The F-111B is a weapons system com- 
posed of three elements: the Phoenix mis- 
sile, the AMCS and the airplane itself. This 
combination will provide a capability of pro- 
tecting the fleet against high-performance, 
long-range offensive systems of the enemy. 
The missile control system is the most ad- 
vanced in the world. The F-111 airplane in 
which it is being installed has, even right 
now, before development improvements, a 
better performance capability in the air with 
regard to range and payload and longer time 
on station than any other carrier fighter air- 
craft the Navy has. The probability for suc- 
cess of the total weapon system concept is 
excellent. While the Navy may not get all 
the performance parameters it aimed at, its 
basic requirements should be met. 

It was apparent at the end of 1963 that 
the F-111B would exceed specification weight. 
After extensive review by Air Force, Navy and 
DoD, a weight was estimated in the spring 
of 1964 for the F-111B scheduled for delivery 
in May 1966. This revised estimate estab- 
lished the new weight baseline for perform- 
ance determination for the F-111. Compen- 
sating improvements in high lift devices were 
ordered to provide acceptable carrier land- 
ings. The actual plane weighed four pounds 
above that estimate when it was delivered 
last spring. It was 3000 pounds lighter than 
its predecessors. Although the contractor is 
approximately eight percent high in aircraft 
weight at this point, the high lift flight tests 
are demonstrating a better capability than 
was predicted in 1904. 

In summary, there is an admitted weight 
problem on the Navy version. The present 
weight is not necessarily restricting the air- 
plane for carrier use. High lift devices and 
engine improvements can compensate for the 
increased weight. There can be no accurate 
assessment of the degree of compensation 
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until the fourth and fifth aircraft, more rep- 
resentative of the production aircraft, are 
tested. 


cost 


In the original Air Force evaluation stand- 
ards prepared at the time of the contract 
competition in 1962, the “fly away” unit cost 
of the F-111 was estimated at $2.8 million. 
Secretary McNamara did not accept these cost 
estimates and termed them “unrealistic.” 
The contractor estimated a total program 
cost of $5.8 billion. Secretary McNamara 
challenged these figures. In April 1963, he 
said: The fact is, however, that at the 
Secretarial level the cost estimates prepared 
by the Air Force were considered so unre- 
liable as an indication of the ultimate differ- 
ential in research, development and produc- 
tion costs between the programs of the two 
contractors that they could not be used as a 
foundation for the source selection.” That 
same April he told the General Accounting 
Office that both the contractors’ estimates 
and the Air Force cost standards and result- 
ing cost estimates were inadequate. 

Contractor estimates at the time of the 
competition could not be relied upon, because 
both contractors had a built-in motivation 
to make their estimates on the low side. 

The contractors’ own estimates at the 
time of the competition were not bids, could 
not be taken at face value and were not 
taken at face value. More recent production 
cost estimates are considerably higher than 
those unrealistic 1962 figures, just as Secre- 
tary McNamara predicted. The testimony is 
clear that the experience of the RDT&E pro- 
gram was necessary before anyone could have 
a firm fix on per plane costs. With this ex- 
perience the costs for the basic airplane are 
now at the point that permits the produc- 
tion contract to be in the late stages of ne- 
gotiation. We expect that when a definitized 
production contract is signed the rice of the 
aircraft will be close to these more realistic 
estimates. 

Variations of cost estimates from year to 
year are typical of large-scale development 
programs. At one point, the Navy planned to 
buy a great many more planes that it had 
considered originally. At another point, it 
planned to buy fewer planes. Secretary Mc- 
Namara told Congress in 1965 that it was too 
early to settle on the size of the ultimate 
force. Without a decision on how many air- 
craft were to be purehased, it was impos- 
sible to arrive at an accurate cost-per-air- 
craft figure, No final figure is available 
today. 

The budget for Fiscal Year 1967, for ex- 
ample, takes into account a force of 210 
dual-purpose PB-111’s now planned for the 
Strategic Air Command. It takes into ac- 
count other changes in the force structure, 
These changes altered ultimate procurement 
plans for the F-111A and F-111B. 

The F-111 cost, estimates reflect a re- 
duction in the number of aircraft, increased 
engineering costs, technical difficulties of the 
Phoenix missile and the AMCS and the de- 
liberate addition of items which have in- 
creased the capability of the entire weapons 
system. The specific capability changes in 
the Air Force version include the computing 
gun sight, multiple ejection bomb racks and 
terrain-following radar. 

It should be noted that the Phoenix weap- 
ons system is the most complex, advanced 
and sophisticated airborne weapons con- 
trol system that has ever been conceived 
and/or designed. The earlier technical dif- 
ficulties with the motor, the computer and 
the controls are, on the basis of the limited 
tests to date, being overcome and the sys- 
tem today is meeting all of its weight and 
performance milestones. 


OTHER ALLEGATIONS 


The allegations that the F-111 will require 
more maintenance than comparable aircraft 
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is a prime example of a misleading conclusion 
based on false premises. Comparing the sub- 
sonic, single-engine A-7 and C-5A subsonic 

rt to the supersonic, twin-engine F- 
111 is like comparing a truck to a racing car. 
A fair comparison would be with similar types 
of aircraft such as the F-10565 and the F-4C. 
This shows that the F-111 should be far 
superior in maintainability. After many 
years of operational service which have re- 
sulted In reduced maintenance times, these 
aircraft still require more maintenance time 
per flight hour—40 hours for the F-105 and 
38 hours for the F-4C—than the F-111 which, 
at the very outset, must demonstrate only 35 
hours of maintenance per flight hour. 

The author's assertion that the TFX was 
“commissioned primarily as an Air Force sys- 
tem and designed by Air Force aerodynami- 
cists,” with “little regard for the niceties of 
having to land at sea” is not true. The fact 
is that the specifications for the aircraft 
were established jontly with the Navy. In 
this regard, it is significant to point out that 
the short takeoff and landing capabilities de- 
sired by the Air Force required essentially 
the same type of aerodynamic features re- 
quired for landing on aircraft carriers. The 
variable sweep wing and the high lift de- 
vices permitted the design of a high per- 
formance aircraft with extremely good low 
speed approach and landing capabilities, 
characteristics desired by both services, 

The statement that “most of the carriers 
now commissioned and under contruction 
will not be able to take the plane from the 
hangar deck up to the flight deck at any- 
thing over 70,000 pounds” is not true. The 
fact is that the elevators of the Midway, 
Forrestal and later classes of attack carriers 
which will be in the fleet at the time the 
F-111B becomes operational have a capacity 
to lift loads greater than that of a fully- 
loaded F-111B. These include today the 
USS Midway, FDR, Coral Sea, Forrestal, Sara- 
toga, Ranger, Independence, Kitty Hawk, 
Se E Enterprise, America, and Ken- 
nedy. 

It was asserted that the F-111B will need 
a “wind-over-the-deck” speed of at least 35 
miles per hour and concludes that this seems 
“beyond tolerable limits.” This figure is 
wrong. The current Navy estimate is that 
the F-111B would require less than half that 
amount of wind over the deck. It is sig- 
nificant to note that under comparable con- 
ditions, the Navy's F-4 requires 25.4 miles 
per hour and the RA-5C requires 32 miles 
per hour. 

The article says “tests have shown” the F. 
111B cannot maintain its maximum time on 
station—loiter time because its weight pre- 
vents it from carrying the necessary fuel.” 
This is incorrect, The fact is no loiter tests 
have been flown as they are not included in 
the early flight test program. However, based 
on flight test data now in hand and the ex- 
pected subsonic drag reduction, the Navy 
believes that its loiter time requirements 
should be met, 

The statement that the third model of the 
F-111B has “failed by 12,000 feet to reach 
the minimum specified height of 60,000 feet” 
is misleading as well as incorrect. In the 
first place, no such flight has even been 
scheduled or attempted with any F-111B at 
this stage of the program. Secondly, the 
specified combat ceiling for the F-111B is 
not 60,000 feet. 

The article asserts that the F-111A can- 
not yet fly supersonically on the deck,” that 
it has been unable to reach Mach 2.5, and 
that the highest it has been able to go is 
some 25 to 50 percent short of requirements. 
The F-111A has flown supersonically at low 
level—1,000 feet—during structural testing 
of the aircraft. The altitude restriction was 
set solely for safety purposes. F-111A air- 
craft have made 77 flights at speeds of Mach 
2 or above, including one at Mach 2.5 on 
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July 9, as announced by the Defense De- 
partment, While it is true that the F-111A at 
this stage of the test program has not reached 
its specification altitude, it has flown within 
3,000 feet of the ceiling specified in the con- 
tract. 

The author's conclusion that the F-111A 
and F-111B should be in combat by now 
but instead “remain years away from opera- 
tional use“ is his own private assessment. 
These aircraft were never scheduled to be in 
service now. The F-111A was to become 
operational in mid-1967 and is on schedule. 
Largely because of prior difficulties with the 
Phoenix missile system, the F-111B will be- 
come operational in early 1970 rather than 
1968 as originally planned, 

The article attempts to relate misconcep- 
tions about zero drag,” “forward” air flow, 
and the use of “splitter plates” to the range 
deficiency of the early flight test aircraft, 
which was partially caused by a greater 
amount of drag than had been estimated 
earlier by the contractor. To say the least, 
this exhibits a fundamental lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of the author of the physi- 
cal laws and aerodynamic principles involved. 

“Weight,” the author states, makes drag 
harder to overcome, but a plane at any 
weight is supposed to be designed to travel 
at zero drag.“ The facts are that drag, in 
itself, is independent of weight, and, further- 
more, since drag is defined as the resistance 
of a body to movement in a fluid medium 
(air), a zero drag condition can exist only 
when the body is at rest or when it moves 
within a vacuum. Consequently, it is im- 
possible for an aircraft to travel through the 
atmosphere at zero drag.“ The author also 
talks about air flowing forward acting as a 
brake. There is no such reverse air flow in 
flight in this engine. 

The author also does not understand the 
use of “splitter plates,” which he infers had 
to be installed as an emergency measure be- 
cause of design errors. The facts are that 
diverter or “splitter plates” are used on all 
high performance aircraft whose inlets are 
adjacent to the fuselage to remove boundary 
layer air from the inlet flow (F-4C, F-105, 
F-104, for example), and have been part of 
the F-111 design from the start. 

The difficulty to which the author ap- 
parently is referring resulted to a consider- 
able extent from certain design differences 
between the early aircraft and the SWIP air- 
craft (No. 12 and beyond). The SWIPs have 
just begun flight test so we do not at this 
time know the full extent of the problem 
that still exists. It is estimated that approx- 
imately 40% of the early deficiency resulted 
from the performance of the Government 
furnished engine as installed in the aircraft 
and is not accurately chargeable to the air- 
frame design. It is important to note that 
subsequent development effort has overcome 
a significant portion of the drag problem and 
additional testing is underway to verify the 
improvements resulting from SWIP aircraft 
and design changes in the engine. 

The statement that drag may be caused 
by air entering the cavity where the wings 
sweep in and out of the fuselage and that 
“there is no way to plug the gaps without up- 
setting the delicate functioning of the wing 
pivots,” is but another illustration of the 
author's unfamiliarity with the current pro- 
gram. The facts are there is a way to seal 
the wing cavity and it has already been done. 
It has been accomplished by the use of a 
pressure boot, much like an automobile tire 
inner tube, and it has reduced drag. This 
seal has no relation to the wing pivot. 

The reference in the article to exhaustive 
tests with the eighth F-111A test aircraft 
and the related conclusion that the aircraft 
is no match for the Soviet MIG-21 are with- 
out foundation. There have been no such 
tests conducted with any F-111A aircraft at 
Eglin Air Force Base or any other place for 
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this purpose, It is also significant that any 
aircraft performance data used in such a 
comparison based on Air Force F-111A #8 
would not be representative of an opera- 
tional configuration, since #8 is of the 
heavier pre-SWIP weight and had a lower- 
rated prototype Y TF-30-P-1 engine installed. 
Further, since the F—111A is designed as a 
ground attack aircraft for deep penetration 
into a hostile environment, any comparison 
with a MIG-21 in an air-to-air “dog fight” 
engagement obviously is out of the context 
of its basic mission. Nevertheless, for any 
air-to-air missile engagements the F-111A 
is programmed to include the Sparrow, Fal- 
con and Sidewinder air-to-air missiles. On 
the other hand, if one compares the MIG-21 
with the F-111A in the ground attack role 
(a role for which the MIG-21 is not primarily 
designed), the F-111A has 40 times the pay- 
load capability at twice the range, in addi- 
tion to greater speeds at both low and high 
altitudes. 

The only so called “tests” at Eglin Air 
Force Base were theoretical computer studies 
made with early program data in an entirely 
different context and, as such, are of little 
value in assessing the operational capabili- 
ties of the production airplane. 

The Barron’s article similarly misrepresents 
the situation with regard to the FB-111, the 
strategic bomber version of the F-111. 

It contends that the FB-111 will be so 
range limited that the number of tankers 
required would “all but nullify SAC as a 
means of piloted surprise non-nuclear de- 
terrence.” The fact is that on a typical 
non-nuclear mission both the B-52-D and 
the FB-111 require a single tanker. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSITION ON 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, on 
yesterday, September 7, 1966, as shown 
by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the Sen- 
ate voted to approve the conference re- 
port on the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1966. I was not in the Senate, having 
received information, which I thought 
was authoritative, that there would be 
no votes on yesterday. I was contacted 
by telephone, since I was in the city at- 
tending to important business. I asked 
that I be shown on the Recorp as sup- 
porting the conference report, 

On examining the conference report 
today I have grave misgivings about it, 
particularly about the fact that it adds 
$648 million to the Senate figure as con- 
tained in the Senate version of the bill. 

I shall not ask for a correction of the 
Recorp because I did give authority to 
have my vote shown as approving the 
conference report, but I wish to give no- 
tice here on the floor of the Senate that 
I shall, in the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, do all that is within my power to 
reduce the amount of the foreign aid 
appropriations to an amount comparable 
to the amount stated in the Senate bill. 


THE HOUSING DEMONSTRATIONS— 
STATEMENT BY DR. J. H. JACK- 
SON 
Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 

I invite the attention of the Senate to an 

article published yesterday on the front 

page of the Chicago Tribune. It is an 

Associated Press dispatch with a Dallas, 

Tex., dateline. The article concerns a 
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speech made by Dr. J. H. Jackson, the 
head of the Nation’s largest Negro orga- 
nization. 

Dr, Jackson blasted open-housing dem- 
onstrations in Chicago as a part of a 
“conspiracy aimed at the destruction of 
the American way of life.“ 

Dr. Jackson is the president of the 
5% -million- member National Baptist 
Convention. I quote him further: 


It will be 50 years before Chicago 
overcomes the setback she has suffered. 


Continuing to quote, Dr. Jackson said: 


We have the proof that direct demonstra- 
tions aimed at intimidation ... will not 
work, 


Dr. Jackson spoke at a press confer- 
ence preceding the opening of the con- 
vention’s national meeting in Dallas. 
Dr. Jackson continued by saying: 

Any group of people who turn their backs 
on law and order are not working in the 
interest of freedom. 


Then, Dr. Jackson was asked about the 
Communist influence in the conspiracy. 
Dr, Jackson, in his reply, stated that 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach 
has said there was little Communist in- 
fluence in the civil rights movement. 

I return to quoting Dr. Jackson again. 
Dr. Jackson added these words: 


I’m sure he 


The Attorney General— 
didn’t mean that. 


I continue to quote Dr. Jackson: 


There are too many obvious facts that tell 
us there is a conspiracy to break the will of 
those who put the American way of life first. 


Mr. President, these are very signifi- 
cant words from an outstanding Amer- 
ican citizen, who is the head of the Na- 
tion’s largest Negro organization. I feel 
it appropriate to call to the attention of 
the Senate these words of this leader of a 
large group of citizens within the United 
States. I am particularly interested in 
his words because of what he says about 
Attorney General Katzenbach. He said: 

I'm sure he didn't mean that. 


Speaking of little Communist influence 
in the civil rights movement, Dr. Jack 
Jackson said: 

There are too many obvious facts that tell 
us there is a conspiracy to break the will of 
those who put the American way of life first. 


In that connection, Mr. President, this 
past Monday I spoke at a Labor Day 
meeting of the United Mine Workers in 
Hopewell, Va. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Burpick in the chair). The time of the 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that I may pro- 
ceed for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
in my speech at Hopewell, Va., I asserted, 
and I assert today on the floor of the 
Senate, that the Attorney General of the 
United States, Mr. Katzenbach, has in 
effect sought to condone and excuse some 
of the riotings that have taken place in 
many of the large cities of the United 
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States. This is particularly true, I think, 
in the city of Cleveland. 

Yet, he had in his possession a report 
from a special grand jury, made up of 
15 Cleveland residents, who said flatly 
that, and I am quoting from the report: 

The outbreak of lawlessness and disorder 
was both organized, precipitated and ex- 
ploited by a relatively small group of trained 
and disciplined professionals in this busi- 
ness. 


The grand jury report went on to say: 

The professionals were aided and abetted 
wittingly or otherwise, by misguided people 
of all ages and colors, many of whom are 
avowed believers in violence and extremism, 
and some who are either members of, or 
officers in, the Communist Party. 


I should like to point out that this 
grand jury, acting under Ohio jurispru- 
dence going back 100 years ago, was 
drawn by lot, 14 out of 15, and that 2 of 
the 14 were Negroes. The foreman of 
the grand jury, under Ohio law, is 
named by the judge and in this case was 
the retired distinguished editor of the 
Cleveland Press, Louis Seltzer. 

Yet, despite the fact that the grand 
jury—composed of individual citizens of 
the city of Cleveland—made an exhaus- 
tive study of the riots, the Attorney Gen- 
eral gave the study little credence, if any, 
and, in my judgment, is tiptoeing around 
this whole very important issue of vio- 
lence which is taking place in many of 
the cities of our Nation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Virginia has 
expired. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
the Attorney General, contrary to the 
study of the Cleveland grand jury, and 
contrary to the beliefs of Dr. Jackson, 
the head of the largest Negro organiza- 
tion in the Nation, seeks to justify the 
riots on the basis of undesirable social 
conditions which exist in the metro- 
politan areas. 

I am certain that every Senator, and 
every decent, thinking American citizen 
would like to see these conditions al- 
leviated, but the fact that these condi- 
tions now exist does not justify the at- 
tempt being made by high officials to ex- 
cuse or condone the riots now taking 
place. 

Let me conclude by commending Dr. 
Jackson for his forthright assertion 
that: 

There are too many obvious facts that tell 
us there is a conspiracy to break the will 
of those who put the American way of life 
first. 


APPOINTMENT OF JUDGE WADE H. 
McCREE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, on yester- 
day, the Senate gave its advice and con- 
sent to the nomination of Wade H. Me- 
Cree to the Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record two editorials on 
this subject, one of which was published 
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in the Detroit Free Press for August 17, 
1966, and the other in the Detroit News 
on August 16, 1966. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, Aug. 17, 1966] 
GooD JUDICIAL APPOINTMENT 


Wade H. McCree has the rare interweaving 
of intellectual strengths and human compas- 
sion that should adorn the title, judge. 

While walking to work from Lafayette Park, 
a conversation with him may glide easily to a 
fine point in a habeas corpus application, the 
previous night’s band concert or James 
Michener’s latest book. 

Those along his route know the judge. 
Merchants wave. Drivers offer rides which 
he invariably turns down. There's a brief, 
friendly chat as he picks up his New York 
Times at the Gratiot newsstand, 

The time the walk is made to and from 
the Federal Building hasn't changed during 
the summer. The Federal Court continues 
to work a full day, unlike the many state 
courts which adopt shortened “summer 
hours.“ 

When Judge McCree voices regret in leav- 
ing the U.S. District Court, it’s more than a 
courteous nod to his colleagues. Under 
Chief Judge Theodore Levin, the court has 
become a model of enlightened jurispru- 
dence. It has pioneered the broad use of 
appearance bonds, pre-sentence conferences 
among judges, the blind draw in assigning 
cases, the elimination of the need for court 
commissioners and the wide use of indeter- 
minate sentences, The small backlog of 
cases on the federal docket also should serve 
as a model, 

Judge McCree has been a natural choice for 
a wide range of voluntary legal, educational, 
civil rights and citizen activities. But he 
perhaps takes greatest satisfaction from a 
program, started himself, which provides 
scholarships for inner city high school 
graduates otherwise unable to afford college. 

In naming Judge McCree to the Sixth Dis- 
trict Court of Appeals, President Johnson 
has chosen a man who, through his knowl- 
edge and service to the law and to people, 
is richly qualified. 


[From the Detroit News, Aug. 16, 1966] 
McCree Moves Ur 


“Nice guys finish last,” a baseball chap 
once said, and there are numerous other bits 
of folk-wisdom to support the notion that 
diligence, character, courage and other like 
virtues count for little in this harsh world. 

Elevation of Federal Judge Wade H. Mc- 
Cree to the U.S. Court of Appeals refutes 
such dismissal counsel. McCree is a walking 
demonstration of all the things a gentle- 
man and a good judge should be, including, 
on rare and nonjudicial occasions, the capac- 
ity of making small, human mistakes. 

He is living proof, too, that the appointive 
method can produce a good judiciary. He 
got his start in quasi-judicial work with an 
appointment by then Gov. Williams to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission; he 
first became a Wayne County circuit judge, 
too, by appointment from Williams. 

President Kennedy named McCree a Fed- 
eral district judge here in 1961, after seyen 
years on the county bench, and in the five 
years since, as before, he has justified the 
confidence placed in him. 

There can be no doubt that he will per- 
form fully as well in this new assignment, a 
court second only to the U.S. Supreme Court 
in jurisdiction. The U.S. Senate, which 
must pass on the appointment, will find 
no dearth of testimony to that effect from 
his. fellow-Detrolters. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, these edi- 
torials speak eloquently of the admira- 
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tion and respect which the people of 
Michigan hold for Judge McCree, and 
make clear the wisdom of the action 
which the Senate took on yesterday. 


OPEN HOUSING PROVISION OF 
CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my 
remarks an article which was published 
in the Washington Post today, written 
by Rowland Evans and Robert Novak, 
entitled “Anatomy of a Lie.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, this arti- 
cle speaks to the point most eloquently 
and is all that needs to be said. 

EXHIBIT 1 
ANATOMY OF A LIE 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


As part of the fear campaign against the 
open housing provision of the civil rights 
bill, the radical right has put an outrage- 
ous—and totally fictitious—statement in the 
mouth of Attorney General Nicholas deB. 
Katzenbach, 

For a full month now, members of Con- 
gress, newspaper editors and Katzenbach 
himself have been receiving indignant let- 
ters about the Attorney General. The source 
of the indignation is the following state- 
ment, alleged to have been made by Katzen- 
bach to a congressional committee but sup- 
pressed by the liberal press: 

“The policy of this Administration is to 
favor a compelled amalgamation of all races, 
colors and creeds in residential areas; in- 
dividual preferences, the right of private 
property and personal freedom must be sac- 
rificed to this overriding policy.” 

Any statement like that by the Attorney 
General would indeed be reason enough for 
opposing President Johnson's open housing 
provision (passed by the House and now 
confronting a Senate filibuster). In fact, 
however, it is a fabrication that provides a 
case study not only of how extremists on 
both sides can distort debate on an impor- 
tant issue, but also in the technique of the 
big lie. 1 

The story starts on June 6 when Katzen- 
bach, testifying before a Senate Judiciary 
subcommittee, asserted that the open hous- 
ing provision was unjustly labeled a “forced 
housing” proposal when it really was directed 
against “forced housing” requiring Negroes 
to stay in ghettos, 

Sylvester Petro, a New York University law 
professor and theoreticlan of the respectable 
right, challenged Katzenbach’s theory before 
the same subcommittee three days later. 

“When one removes the tortured indirect- 
ness from the Attorney General’s language,” 
said Petro, “what remains is this assertion: 
The policy of this Administration is to 
favor a compelled amalgamation, etc., etc.” 

Word for word, this is the statement now 
attributed directly to Katzenbach. What 
Petro claimed to see in the mind of the 
Attorney General now has been put in his 
mouth by direct quotation. 

Actually, Petro’s testimony probably would 
have gone unnoticed had not it been placed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of June 21 by 
Sen. Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D-N. C.), a foe of the 
open housing provision. It was noticed there 
by Phoebe Courtney, who, with her husband 
Kent Courtney, publishes the far-right In- 
dependent American of New Orleans. 

In an undated pamphlet apparently mailed 
by the Courtneys early in July, the quotation 
pops up. Correctly, it is preceded by this 
clause: “. . . Professor Petro said that, in 
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essence, what the Attorney General meant 
was...” 

But within a few days, Phoebe Courtney 
seemed to forget the sourse of the quotation. 
In a July 21 letter appealing for funds to 
save the debt-ridden Independent American, 
she asked: 

“How many Americans know that the 
Attorney General of the United States of 
America made the following statement be- 
fore a congressional committee in urging 
passage of the ‘forced housing’ section of 
L.B.J.’s civil rights bill?“ There followed 
the Petro statement—this time not attrib- 
uted to Petro. 

“Does that shock you?” she continued. 
“It does me. This is the kind of news that 
the left-wing-controlled press carefully hides 
from the American people. I found it only 
after laboriously researching the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD,” 

Willis E. Stone, national chairman of the 
Liberty Amendment Committee (which ad- 
vocates abolishing the Federal income tax), 
quickly picked up Mrs. Courtney's lead. In 
a fundraising letter of Aug. 2, Stone seized 
part of the Petro quote and put it in Katzen- 
bach's mouth. The letter began 

“Attorney General Katzenbach. in plead- 
ing for the ‘civil rights’ bill, said: in- 
dividual preference, the right of private pro- 
perty and personal freedom must all be 
sacrificed .. .’" 

Readers of the Courtney and Stone letters 
wrote protesting letters to newspapers across 
the country, some of which were printed in 
letters-to-editors columns, thereby inad- 
vertently spreading the lie. As a result, 
even friends of civil rights expressed their 
alarm over the scare words in letters to the 
Justice Department. 

In its present form, the open housing pro- 
vision does not even apply to individual 
home owners. But by now it is probably im- 
possible to convince many of them that 
Katzenbach did not tell Congress that “per- 
sonal freedom” must be sacrificed. Through 
the technique of the big lie, the spurious 
Katzenbach quote has become inseparably 
entwined with hysterical opposition to open 


housing. 


ADDRESS BY NORMAN CLAPP, AD- 
MINISTRATOR, RURAL ELECTRI- 
FICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, my 
colleague, the able Senator from Mon- 
tana [LEE METCALF], has been a strong 
champion of the rural electrification pro- 
gram for many years. Senator METCALF 
is now in Montana. Before he left the 
city, he asked that I place in the body of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD remarks made 
by the Administrator of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration, Norman M. 
Clapp, before the Western Conference of 
Public Service Commissions, which was 
held in Glacier National Park. I ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
speech be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

FUTURE NEEDS FOR REA FINANCING 
(Remarks of Norman M. Clapp, Administra- 
tor, Rural Electrification Administration, 
before Western Conference of Public Serv- 
ice Commissions, August 29, 1966, Glacier 

National Park, Mont.) 

It is an auspicious occasion when your 
judgment of public convenience and neces- 
sity prompts our joint consideration of the 
future financing requirements of rural elec- 
tric and telephone systems. Perhaps it is 
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long overdue. Although there are differences 
in our respective public functions we do 
share a responsibility in the public interest 


that these vital utility services be made as 


widely available as possible on as efficient a 
basis as possible. 

And this is no small responsibility to share. 
In the 11 states represented in your associa- 
tion, from Washington and Oregon to Colo- 
rado and New Mexico, it currently involves 
almost 300 electric and telephone systems 
presently financed by REA serving approxi- 
mately 2 million people. 

In the REA electric program, 171 systems 
in this 11-state area will be providing service 
to 501,000 meters when the construction for 
which REA financing has already been ap- 
proved is completed. Demonstrating the 
practical handicaps of rural electrification is 
the fact that this requires 174,000 miles of 
line. 

In the newer telephone program, 110 REA 
borrowers have obtained financing to im- 
prove or extend service to 175,000 subscribers 
over 55,000 route miles of line. 

Nationwide between 20 and 25 million peo- 
ple are dependent for service upon electric 
and telephone facilities provided through 
REA financing of approximately 1,900 sys- 
tems. Loans totaling $6 billion have been 
made to the rural electric systems of the 
Nation. Over $1 billion in REA loans have 
given new life to the independent rural tele- 
phone industry and completely transformed 
their service capabilities. 

In this 11-state area alone the total loans 
made for both electric and telephone facil- 
ities have reached almost $900 million. 

The stalemate which 30 years ago plagued 
the efforts of rural America to get electric 
service and the deadly deterioration of ex- 
isting rural telephone facilities through 
many years of capital attrition have been 
dramatically overcome with the aid of two 
essential equalizers provided by the Federal 
Government through the REA programs— 
technical assistance and favorable, low cost 
financing. 

There can be no real question of their 
success in the past nor their importance in 
the present. With the application of area 
feasibility concepts, with heavy reliance upon 
nonprofit consumer self-service through co- 
operatively owned and operated systems the 
combination of REA technical assistance and 
favorable financing has made a spectacular 
record. 

It brought service to millions of people in 
the more sparsely settled rural areas where 
the conventional utilities felt they could 
not afford to serve with their more conven- 
tional patterns of responsibility, operation 
and financing. And it has been done with 
a repayment record without parallel. 

Out of over $6 billion advanced in both 
the electric and telephone programs, our 
total loss on note repayments has been only 
$44,000 over the past 31 years. Of slightly 
more than 1,800 borrowers today only 5 are 
in a position of what might be called chronic 
delinquency, that is, delinquency in pay- 
ments continuing for more than one year. 
And we fully expect them to become current 
as they have an opportunity to work out 
their special problems. 

But the problems of the future are in a 
sense an outgrowth of the success of the 
past. The interaction of utility service on 
people’s needs is a dynamic process which 
goes on from day to day and from year to 
year, As rural areas haye been opened to 
greater economic activity and development 
through the extension of reliable electric 
and communication services, as the standard 
of living in rural areas has been improved by 
these vital utility services, the needs for 
these services have grown too. This in turn 
inevitably requires greater capital invest- 
ment and confronts us with steadily rising 
requirements for new financing. 
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In deference to the representatives of the 
National Rural Electric Cooperative Associa- 
tion participating in our discussion here to- 
day let me speak particularly of the situation 
facing us in rural electrification. 

The rural systems presently financed by 
REA are connecting new consumers at the 
rate of 150,000 a year. The average residen- 
tial consumption of electricity has doubled 
within the last ten years and is rising at 
the rate of 7.1 percent per year. 

In the past 31 years, as I have said, we 
have provided $6 billion of loan capital to 
the rural electric systems. To meet the 
needs of growth we estimate they will need 
$8 billion in new capital in the next 14 
years. Some of this they will supply from 
their own margins and reserve funds, but 
over $7 billion will be needed from some 
lending source, 

This is an impressive sum, to say the least. 
Yet these projections of capital needs for 
the rural systems are not out of line with 
those of the electric industry as a whole. 

According to the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, investment in electric utility plant by 
all segments of the electric industry now 
totals $70 billion and is expected to reach 
$173 billion by 1980. Rural electric systems 
now have about 7 percent of the total in- 
vestment in electric utility plant. The ad- 
dition of $8 billion to the plant investment 
of REA-financed rural systems by 1980, as 
estimated, will still leave their share of the 
total investment in electric utility plant at 
the present 7 percent level. 

But there is another side to the financing 
needs of these rural systems which must be 
considered. Not only must we face the 
problem of amount of financing needed; we 
must face the problem of kind of financing 
needed. 

Successful financing must be tailored to 
fit the purposes for which it is sought. In 
the rural electrification program our broad 
purpose has throughout the years been to 
make it possible to bring the blessings of 
electricity to rural people and rural areas 
so that they could enjoy and profit from 
them just as well as the people in the more 
easily served urban areas. 

To be more specific this means the service 
must be available on an area coverage basis. 
It means the service should and must be of 
a quality and cost comparable to that pro- 
vided in the urban areas. And it means too 
that the service should and must be avail- 
able from sound, stable systems that offer 
every reasonable assurance of continued fu- 
ture, as well as present, service. 

We seek no special advantage for rural con- 
sumers from the advantages of REA financing 
We seek only comparable service and costs 
for rural people and rural areas on a par with 
what their city neighbors enjoy. We seek 
only an even break for country people, but 
in the face of the other economic handicaps 
imposed on rural service, this requires some 
equalizing advantages wherever available. 
The terms of the financing available to rural 
systems have been and will continue to 
be for most systems a necessary equalizer if 
these objectives are to be achieved. 

The central problem, the basic handicap of 
rural electric service has been, and still re- 
mains, the greater distances which expensive 
capital facilities must span to reach the 
people to be served. 

The REA-financed electric systems in your 
area, for example, have only 2.5 consumers 
per mile of line while the Class A and B com- 
mercial power companies in the same 11 
states average 34.4 consumers per mile. Be- 
cause there are fewer people to use and pay 
for each mile of line constructed, average 
annual revenues for the rural electric systems 
are only $568 per mile, compared with $7,726 
per mile for the urban-based power com- 
panies. 

Even on a national basis the consumer 
density of REA-financed systems is only 3.5 
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per mile of line. Their average annual 
revenue per mile of line is only $516 com- 
pared with $7820 per mile for the urban- 
based companies. 

Financing to overcome this handicap and 
the associated handicaps in the lack of sales 
volume and lack of load diversity has neces- 
sarily required some different standards con- 
sidered, I know, by many as a departure from 
the conventional standards of the industry. 
These special features have included loans 
without iron-clad equity requirements, in- 
terest rates below the industry’s prevailing 
costs of borrowed money, and nonprofit serv- 
ice through consumer-owned cooperatives. 

To us in REA it seems clear that it is un- 
realistic to expect that the greatly ac- 
celerating needs of rural electric systems for 
new Capital can be met fully through the 
present direct loan program of REA. Some 
way must be found to channel private in- 
vestment into the rural electrification pro- 
gram in a way that will be consistent with 
the program's objectives. 

It is equally clear from a standpoint of 
sound public economy that rural systems 
which can use supplemental financing in- 
volving less public assistance should be en- 
abled to do so. We look forward hopefully 
to the opportunities of developing the basic 
strength of the rural systems so that the 
public assistance required to accomplish 
the purposes of rural electrification can be 
reduced and the rural systems can move 
forward to more conventional financing 
standards of the private money market. 

But as we survey the present situation of 
the rural systems and attempt to forecast 
their financing needs for the future it is 
clearly apparent that there still remains the 
need for some unconventional features in 
their future financing if we are to achieve 
the rural service objectives to which we are 
committed. 

The present 2 percent direct loan program 
of REA needs to be continued to serve the 
systems still requiring this low interest rate 
in order to achieve our rural service ob- 
jectives. 

An intermediate rate credit, higher than 
2 percent, but lower than market rate financ- 
ing is desirable for those systems which can 
afford to pay more than the REA rate but 
are still not able to go to the full market 
rate for money without jeopardizing the pur- 
poses which they are expected to serve. 

The Federal Government needs to stand 
behind the rural systems in the money mar- 
ket at least for a transitional period if they 
are to be successful in raising capital from 
the market in sufficient quantities and at 
useable rates of interest. 

Whatever supplemental financing of this 
kind is provided needs to be tied closely to 
the technical assistance of REA and co- 
ordinated with the administration of its di- 
rect loan program. 

There are two schools of thought on rural 
electrification, One looks upon the rural 
systems merely as devices to provide stop- 
gap service for areas the commercial indus- 
try does not find sufficiently profitable to 
serve. According to this thinking, the rural 
systems serve only at the sufferance of the 
commercial companies, and whenever a com- 
mercial company is willing to serve any con- 
Sumer or any territory, the REA-financed 
rural system should retire and leave that 
consumer or that territory to the commercial 
company. 

If we follow this approach the rural sys- 
tems will always be left with the leftovers of 
what was left-over loads and territories to 
begin with. Their service capabilities as well 
as their financial capabilities will perpetually 
be margnal or submarginal. They will be 
perpetually dependent upon special public 
assistance. 

The other school of thought looks to the 
strengthening of the rural systems as per- 
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manent segments of a great and growing in- 
dustry and as continuing providers of better 
living and greater ty for rural peo- 
ple. It believes that the building or stronger 
systems will diminish the need for Govern- 
ment assistance, thus providing the true road 
to sound Government economy in the REA 
program. It looks to the strengthening of 
these systems through the basic equalizers of 
rural area development, territorial protec- 
tion, cheaper and better wholesale power 
supply, constantly improving management, 
and greater flexibility of operational develop- 
ment. 

To this end we need to develop a supple- 
mental financing program for rural systems 
which will not only meet their needs as they 
grow but help them grow and develop into 
fully self-sustaining utility systems. 


TARIFFS ON PAPERMAKING 
MACHINERY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
my colleague from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNEDY] yesterday submitted a resolu- 
tion at the request of thr domestic man- 
ufacturers of papermaking machinery to 
urge the President to increase tariffs on 
these products coming into the United 
States from other countries. I wish to 
join him in expressing my own concern 
for the economic welfare of these com- 
panies and their employees. 

In the past 2 or 3 years, the paper- 
making machinery industry has been 
suffering increasingly as a result of low- 
cost foreign competition. U.S. imports 
of machinery for the paper man- 
ufacturing industry have increased 211 
percent from 1962 to 1965, while U.S. 
exports declined by 20 percent and the 
U.S. balance of trade in such machinery 
declined by 42 percent during the same 
period. Also, the U.S. share of the world 
export trade in such machinery declined 
from 24 percent in 1962 to 17 percent in 
1964. 

Under the General Agreement on Tar- 
iffs and Trade—GATT—tariff conces- 
sions are made for 3-year periods and are 
automatically renewable except where 
proper advance notice of modification or 
withdrawal is given. Under article 28, 
a country can modify or withdraw a con- 
cession provided it has, within the 6 
months prior to the reviewing date, dis- 
cussed the matter with other contracting 
parties in an effort to get them to agree, 
perhaps making compensatory adjust- 
ments in other items so the overall sit- 
uation will remain in balance. The 
GATT tariff concessions extend to De- 
cember 31, 1966, so January 1, 1967, is the 
first day of the new 3-year period, and 
the 6 months open season” for giving 
notice of intention to modify or withdraw 
concessions began July 1. 

U.S. import duties are the lowest of 
any supplier of papermaking machin- 
ery—the principal foreign supplying 
nations are two times or more our 
level and not less than 20 percent more. 
I understand that the foreign competi- 
tion in this market is similar to that 
faced by the cotton textile industry at 
the time the United States negotiated an 
international agreement to aid the tex- 
tile industry. I feel that the United 
States should restore existing tariff con- 
cessions to a level comparable with that 
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maintained by principal foreign suppliers 
through duties and frontier taxes, and I 
hope our representatives in trade nego- 
tiations will give careful consideration to 
the effect of the tariffs on this important 
industry, which means employment to 
many Massachusetts citizens. 


EXPANSION OF WATER RESOURCES 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, everyone 
is talking about our water crisis, but 
seldom do we hear any really new ideas 
on what we can do to get more water. 
However, the Mining and Natural Re- 
sources Record, published in Denver, 
Colo., has now come up with a fresh sug- 
gestion in its issue of August 25. 

The idea is that the States of the 
United States which touch the Canadian 
border, and which are short of water, 
begin negotiating with the governments 
of the Canadian Provinces to the north 
of them to rent or lease some of the 
water these Provinces have in abundance, 
and which is going to waste. 

As the Senate sponsor of the so- 
called NAWAPA project, which would 
provide for the importation of surplus 
Canadian and Alaskan water on a conti- 
nent-wide basis, I am naturally inter- 
ested in this suggestion of individual 
State-to-Province importation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial from the Mining and Natural Re- 
sources Record be printed in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LET'S START SOMETHING 

We wonder what would happen if the 
governors and legislators of Washington, 
Idaho, Montana, North Dakota and Minne- 
sota, or even New York or New Hampshire, 
were to start dickering with the Canadian 
Provinces to the north of them, to lease or 
rent water, now going to waste in Canada. 

Water resources are a problem in this coun- 
try. Congress and the national Adminis- 
tration seem more interested in what is hap- 
pening in far off countries than in their 
homeland. So if Congress will not act, we 
see nothing to prevent the states of Mon- 
tana or North Dakota, for example, from 
dickering with Canadian Provinces to see 
what might be done. 

Water is becoming so short in this country 
that we must find additional supplies, and 
Canada is the best source of that water. 
Canadian Provinces are more independent of 
the Canadian Parliament than our States 
are independent of Congress. So, these Prov- 
inces could well negotiate with our States. 

True, our States could not make treaties 
or contracts without the approval of Con- 
gress, but no law prevents preliminary ne- 
gotiations, and Congress might approve. At 
least why not try it. Canada would like to 
have additional income with which to buy 
products from this and other countries. 
Our States could rent or lease Canadian 
water for a consideration, and that consider- 
ation could give Canada a good part of the 
money it needs for its own development. 

It takes years to build the waterworks, to 
dig the ditches, and to lay the pipes and in- 
stall the pumps required to bring additional 
supplies of water to needy areas of the United 
States. The time is now í 

We must look ahead, not to the next year 
or five years from now, but 15 and 20 years 
from now, because it will require that long 
in some cases to obtain and utilize needed 
supplies of water for this country. 
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Incidentally, private corporations are now, 
and have for some time, been piping petro- 
leum products into the United States from 
Canada, Why not water? 


ELECTIONS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine elections of any sort 
being carried out in circumstances more 
difficult than the present situation in 
South Vietnam. 

When South Vietnamese citizens go to 
the polls on Sunday to choose a Consti- 
tutional Assembly, they will do so with 
the knowledge that the Vietcong will 
stop at nothing to discourage the elec- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, this election is a good 
and necessary development in South 
Vietnam. 

Because of the succession of South 
Vietnamese governments and the ques- 
tion of the degree of support which the 
central government enjoyed, I called for 
elections in South Vietnam in January 
of last year. Admittedly they would 
have been difficult to hold them, just as 
they are difficult to hold now. But the 
benefits of this exercise of the elective 
process far outweigh the problems in- 
volved. 

At this point we cannot be sure how 
effective the Sunday elections will be. 
We recognize, as I have said, that they 
are being held under extreme conditions 
with great personal danger involved for 
both candidates and voters. 

The elections do demonstrate to the 
world our basic principle for being in 
Vietnam; namely, to create a stable at- 
mosphere in which the people of South 
Vietnam can choose their own destiny. 

We all hope that Sunday’s elections 
will constitute a firm step forward in 
the realization of this goal. 


IN PRAISE OF SENATOR MANSFIELD 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC POLICY 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in to- 
day’s New York Times, Arthur Krock en- 
dorses the action of Senator MANSFIELD 
and the other members of the Democratic 
Policy Committee in sponsoring a res- 
olution expressing the sense of the Sen- 
ate that the President give immediate 
consideration to the reduction of U.S. 
military forces in Europe. It also fol- 
lows the excellent statement on this same 
subject by Senator Symincron on the 
floor of the Senate. Mr. Krock points 
out that the President’s charge that the 
resolution is ill timed follows the stand- 
ard administration excuse for inaction on 
other critical matters and that the Sen- 
ate has the same prerogative under the 
Constitution to determine the timing of 
its advice to the President as it has to 
offer its advice. 

Mr. Krock also makes the point that 
I have made on the floor of the Senate 
in recent days that the unconcern of our 
European allies with filling their allotted 
military quotas creates the paradoxical 
situation where the United States is more 
solicitous about their security than they 
are. Mr. Krock states: 
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Yet as the downward revisions of NATO 
have demonstrated, tts factor as a deterrent 
to Communist aggression does not derive 
from a certain ceiling or a floor in the num- 
ber of its armed forces. The original goal 
was 76 divisions; this was lowered to thirty, 
and an informed estimate of the current hard 
product in Europe is about 25... 

These statistics alone make a strong case 
for reduction of the United States contribu- 
tion. The new technology of war and our 
pressing national priorities make it even 
stronger. 


I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Krock’s article in the September 8, 1966, 
New York Times be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


IN THE NATION: THE SENATE'S Duty 
To ADVISE 
(By Arthur Krock) 

WASHINGTON, September 7.—When thirteen 
influential Senators sponsored a resolution 
expressing the “sense of the Senate” that 
the President give immediate consideration 
to the reduction of United States military 
forces in Europe, they were, as Majority 
Leader MANSFIELD noted today, proposing “a 
sober exercise of the Senate’s responsibility” 
under the Constitution, This is to advise“ 
the President on issues arising out of treaties, 
which he cannot “make” in the first place 
without the Senate’s “consent.” 


AN EXCUSE FOR INACTION 


One of the President’s objections to the 
proposed resolution is that it is “ill-timed.” 
This might have more weight with the pro- 
ponents of the declaration, and the large 
segment of public opinion they believe they 
reflect, had it not become a standard Admin- 
istration excuse for inaction on other critical 
situations—such as the mounting inflation 
in the United States. But, this factor aside, 


‘the Constitution invests the Senate with the 


same prerogative to determine the time when 
it shall “advise” the President with respect 
to a treaty matter that it grants to the Pres- 
ident to make the opposite determination 
(and to disregard the advice). 

By placing the resolution on the Senate 
calendar today, Senator MANSFIELD blocked 
the immediate consideration the Administra- 
tion sought, a nose-count having assured it 
woulc be quashed by an emphatic majority. 
Probably that will be its ultimate fate any- 
how, because, with this nation at war in Viet- 
nam, and the emasculation of NATO strength 
by the virtual withdrawal of France, Presi- 
dent Johnson is in a stronger position than 
the sponsors of the resolution to influence 
the Senate, But this does not diminish the 
justifications for submitting the proposition, 
and at this time. 


ALTERED SITUATION 


As Senator MANSFIELD pointed out to his 
colleagues today, the statesmen and people 
ef Western Europe no longer envisage the 
type of aggression by the U.S. S. R. that the 
armed forces of NATO were assembled to 
deter. Moreover, only West Germany has 
come near to matching the United States in 
meeting its military commitment. Although 
the technology of modern warfare exposes 
other members to attack only a few minutes 
after missiles could fall on West Germany, 
their unconcern with filling their allotted 
quotas creates the paradoxical situation 
where the United States is more solicitous 
about their security than they are. 

The growing costs of the war in South- 
east Asia, which include the establishment 
of second-line bastions, as in Thailand post- 
pone the day when United States foreign 
expenditures will come into balance with 
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dollars earned abroad. But when the costs 
are added of maintaining the commitment 
to NATO of our armed forces and other de- 
pendents, the time when the account will 
balance recedes even more distantly into 
the future. And the more distant that day, 
the greater this particular peril among the 
several others that threaten the stability of 
the American dollar. 

Nevertheless, every suggestion for a reduc- 
tion of our NATO forces in realistic propor- 
tion to changed international and military 
conditions, and to sound United States pri- 
orities, continues to be met with the objec- 
tion that “this is not the time.” And, al- 
though the U.S.S.R. has repeatedly retreated 
from hints it would consider a concurrent 
reduction of its European some 
Senators disposed to approve the resolution 
were drawn off by official intimations that its 
adoption by the Senate would foreclose a 
generally invisible prospect of Russian co- 
operation. 

DIVISIONS AS DETERRENTS 


Yet, as the downward revisions of NATO 
have demonstrated, its factor as a deterrent 
to Communist aggression does not derive 
from a certain. ceiling or a floor in the num- 
ber of its armed forces. The original goal 
was 76 divisions; this was soon lowered to 
thirty, and an informed estimate of the cur- 
rent hard product in Western Europe is about 
25, made up as follows: United Kingdom, 3; 
France, 2 (to be withdrawn shortly); Bel- 
gium, 2; the Netherlands, 2; Canada, 1 (a 
brigade of divisional framework); United 
States, 6; and West Germany, 9. Meanwhile, 
the United Kingdom is seriously consider- 
ing the reduction of its complement unless 
West Germany assumes more of the cost of 
the occupation. 

These statistics alone make a strong case 
for reduction of the United States contri- 
bution. The new technology of war and our 
pressing national priorities make it even 
stronger. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had severally agreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the following bills of the 
House: 

H.R. 1066. An act to amend section 11-1701 
of the District of Columbia Code to increase 
the retirement salaries of certain retired 
judges; 

H.R. 8058. An act to amend section 4 of 
the District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947; 

H.R. 10823. An act relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and accident in- 
surance with respect to student loans; 

H.R. 11087. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, as amended, and the District of 
Columbia Business Corporation Act, as 
amended, with respect to certain foreign 
corporations; and 

H.R. 14205. An act to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark and 
to require its preservation and continued 
use as a public market, and for other pur- 
poses. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S, 2263) to establish 
a traffic branch of the District of Co- 
lumbia court of general sessions and to 
provide for the appointment to such 
court of five additional judges. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed the following bills, 
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in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H.R. 6958. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to promote sayings 
under the Internal Revenue Service's auto- 
matic data processing system; 

H.R. 9332. An act to provide for guaranty 
and insurance of loans to Indians and In- 
dian organizations; 

H.R. 15244. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands within Camp Atterbury, Ind.; 
and 

H.R. 16813. An act to transfer to the 
Atomic Energy Commission complete admin- 
istrative control of approximately 78 acres 
of public domain land located in the Otowi 
section near Los Alamos County. 


The message also announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the Senate to the bill 
(H.R. 13712) to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to extend its pro- 
tection to additional employees, to raise 
the minimum wage, and for other pur- 
poses. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint 
resolution: 


S. 112. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
authorize loans by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on leasehold interests in Hawaii, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 254. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Tualatin Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 1684. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate a claim to certain 
land in Marengo County, Ala.; 

S. 2866. An act to repeal certain provisions 
of the act of January 21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1001), 
as amended; 

S. 2747. An act to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for Joint measures 
for solution of the lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem; 

S. 3354. An act to amend the law establish- 
ing the revolving fund for expert assistance 
loans to Indian tribes; 

S. 3576. An act to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the jurisdiction and venue of applications for 
writs of habeas corpus by persons in custody 
under judgments and sentences of State 
courts; 

H.R. 1066. An act to amend section 11-1701 
of the District of Columbia Code to increase 
the retirement salaries of certain retired 
judges; 

H. R. 8058. An act to amend section 4 of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947; 

H.R. 10823. An act relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and accident in- 
surance with respect to student loans; 

H.R. 11087. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations; 

H.R. 14205. An act to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark and 
to require its preservation and continued 
use as a public market, and for other pur- 


; 
H.R. 14379. An act for the relief of John R. 
McKinney; 
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H.R. 15750. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other p ; and 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to delete the 
interest rate limitation on debentures issued 
to Federal intermediate credit banks. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as 
indicated: 


H.R. 6958. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to promote savings 
under the Internal Revenue Service's auto- 
matic data processing system; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

H.R. 9332. An act to provide for guaranty 
and insurance of loans to Indians and Indian 
organizations; and 

H.R. 16813. An act to transfer to the 
Atomic Energy Commission complete admin- 
istrative control of approximately 78 acres of 
public domain land located in the Otowi 
section near Los Alamos County; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 15244. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Army to adjust the legislative 
jurisdiction exercised by the United States 
over lands within Camp Atterbury, Ind; to 
the Committee on Armed Services. 


CALL OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HART, Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of unobjected-to 
items on the calendar, but not to include 
the unfinished business. The items on 
the calendar that this request covers are 
Nos. 1552, 1554, and 1555. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


KINZUA DAM AND ALLEGHENY RES- 
ERVOIR, PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW 
YORK 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1552, S. 3625. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. - A 
bill, S. 3625, to designate the dam being 
constructed on the Allegheny River, Pa., 
as the Kinzua Dam” and the lake to be 
formed by such dam in Pennsylvania and 
New York as the “Allegheny Reservoir.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, was read the third time, and passed, 
as follows: 

S. 3625. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
dam being constructed by the Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, on the Allegheny 
River in Warren County, Pennsylvania, au- 
thorized by the Flood Control Act of June 22, 
1936 (Public Law 74-738), shall be known 
and designated hereafter as the “Kinzua 


Dam”, and the lake formed by such dam in 


Warren and McKean Counties, Pennsylvania, 
and Cattaraugus County, New York, shall be 
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known and designated as “Allegheny Reser- 
voir”. 

Src, 2. Any law, regulation, document, or 
record of the United States in which such 
dam and reservoir are designated or referred 
to shall be held to refer to such dam and 
reservoir under and by the names of “Kinzua 
Dam“, and “Allegheny Reservoir“. 


AMENDMENT OF LAW ESTABLISH- 
ING THE INDIAN REVOLVING 
LOAN FUND 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 1554, H.R. 9323. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 9323) to amend the law es- 
tablishing the Indian revolving loan 
fund. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause, 
and to substitute therefor the text of 
Senate bill 2196, as reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the reading of 
the amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and the 
amendment will be printed in the Rec- 
orD at this point. 

The amendment is as follows: 

That (a) the appropriation authorization 
in section 10 of the Act of June 18, 1984 (48 
Stat. 986), as amended by the Act of Sep- 
tember 15, 1961 (75 Stat. 520), is hereby 
amended by increasing it from $20,000,000 to 
$55,000,000. 

(b) All funds that are now or hereafter 
a part of the revolving fund authorized by 
the Act of June 18, 1934 (48 Stat. 986), the 
Act of June 26, 1936 (49 Stat. 1968), and 
the Act of April 19, 1950 (64 Stat. 44), as 
amended and supplemented, including sums 
received in settlement of debts of livestock 
pursuant to the Act of May 24, 1950 (64 
Stat. 190), and sums collected in repayment 
of loans heretofore or hereafter made, shall 
hereafter be administered as a single revolv- 
ing loan fund and shall be available for loans 
to organizations of Indians, Eskimos, and 
Aleuts (hereinafter referred to as Indians), 
having a form of organization that is satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior (here- 
inafter referred to as the Secretary), and to 
individual Indians of one-quarter degree or 
more of Indian blood who are not members 
of or eligible for membership in an organiza- 
tion that is making loans to its members, 
for any purpose that will promote the eco- 
nomic development of such organizations 
and their members, or the individual Indian 
borrowers. 

(c) Loans shall be made only when in the 
judgment of the Secretary there is a reason- 
able prospect of repayment, and only to ap- 
plicants who in the opinion of the Secretary 
are unable to obtain financing from other 
sources on reasonable terms and conditions, 
Indian tribes that have available funds on 
deposit in the United States Treasury or 
elsewhere, or funds accruing from income, 
shall be required to use their own funds be- 
fore a loan may be made pursuant to this 
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section. Expenses of administering loans 
may be paid out of the revolving loan fund 
to the extent deemed desirable by the Secre- 
tary. 

(d) Loans made pursuant to this section 
shall be for terms that do not exceed thirty 
years and shall bear interest at a rate not 
less than (i) a rate determined by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury taking into considera- 
tion the current average market yield on 
outstanding marketable obligations of the 
United States with remaining periods to 
maturity comparable to the average maturi- 
ties of such loans, adjusted to the nearest 
one-eighth of 1 per centum, plus (fi) such 
additional charge, if any, toward covering 
other costs of the program as the Secretary 
may determine to be consistent with its pur- 
poses: Provided, That where the Secretary 
determines that necessary assistance cannot 
be provided at such rate the rate may be re- 
duced by not to exceed 2 per centum per 
annum: Provided further, That educational 
loans may provide for no interest while the 
borrower is in school or in the military serv- 
ice. The Secretary shall pay from the fund 
into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury, 
at the close of each fiscal year, interest on 
the cumulative amount of appropriations, 
and of sums received in settlement of debts 
on livestock pursuant to the Act of May 24, 
1950 (64 Stat. 190), available as capital to 
the fund, less (a) the average undisbursed 
cash balance in the fund during the year, 
and (b) the amounts of any loans that are 
canceled or adjusted. The rate of such in- 
terest shall be determined by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, taking into consideration 
the average market yield during the month 
preceding each fiscal year on outstanding 
Treasury obligations of maturity compara- 
tive to the average maturity of loans made 
from the fund. Interest payments may be 
deferred with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but any interest payments 
so deferred shall themselves bear interest. 
The Secretary may cancel or adjust any out- 
standing loan which he determines is un- 
collectible or collectible only at an unreason- 
able cost when such action would in his 
opinion be in the best interests of the 
United States. 

(e) Title to any land purchased by a 
tribe or by an individual Indian with loans 
made pursuant to this section shall be taken 
in the form prescribed in section 6(d) of 
this Act. Title to any personal property 
purchased with loans made pursuant to this 
section shall be taken in the name of the 
purchaser, 

(f) Title to property purchased with a loan 
made pursuant to this section shall be 
pledged or mortgaged to the lender as secu- 
rity for the unpaid indebtedness to the 
lender, in such manner and upon such terms 
as may be prescribed by the Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That this requirement may be waived 
or modified if the Secretary determines that 
the repayment of the loan is otherwise rea- 
sonably assured. 

(g) An organization receiving a loan made 
pursuant to this section shall be required to 
assign to the United States as security for 
he loan all securities acquired in connection 
with the loan made to its members from 
such funds, unless the Secretary determines 
that the repayment of the loan to the United 
States is otherwise reasonably assured. 

(h) A loan made pursuant to this sec- 
tion that becomes delinquent, and the inter- 
est thereon, may be collected by the Secre- 
tary from per capita payments or other dis- 
tributions of tribal assets due the delinquent 
borrower, without prejudice to the right to 
foreclose on the securities for the loan. If 
during the period of repayment a tribe is 
awarded a money judgment against the 
United States, and if the payment of any 
installment on a loan is in default, the in- 
stallment(s) in default, or the balance of the 
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loan in the discretion of the Secretary, shall 
be collected from the appropriation to satisfy 
the judgment insofar as the amount of the 
appropriation will cover the same. 

Sec. 2. (a) The owners of not less than a 
50 per centum interest in any land, where 
ten or fewer persons own undivided inter- 
ests, or the owners of not less than a 25 per 
centum interest in any land, where eleven or 
more persons own undivided interests, and 
where all of the undivided interests are in a 
trust or restricted status, may request the 
Secretary, and the Secretary is hereby au- 
thorized, to partition the land in kind, or to 
partition part of the land in kind and sell 
the remainder, or to sell the land if partition 
is not practicable: Provided, That no parti- 
tion or sale under any provisions of this 
Act shall be authorized unless the Secretary 
finds it to be in the best interests of the 
Indian owners and not detrimental to the 
Indian tribe. 

(b) When any of the undivided interests in 
a tract of land are in an unrestricted status, 
the owners of not less than a 50 per centum 
interest in the remaining undivided trust 
or restricted interests, where ten or fewer 
persons own such undivided interests, or the 
owners of not less than a 25 per centum in- 
terest in the remaining undivided trust or 
restricted interests, where eleven or more 
own such undivided interests, may request 
the Secretary, and the Secretary is hereby 
authorized, to sell all trust or restricted in- 
terests. The Secretary may also partition 
the land in kind, partition part of the land 
in kind and sell the remainder, or sell all 
interests if authorized to partition or sell 
the unrestricted interests by a power of at- 
torney from the owner of the unrestricted in- 
terests. 

Sec. 3 (a) Whenever the Secretary, after 
receiving a request to partition or sell any 
tract of land under subsection (b) of sec- 
tion 2 of this Act, is unable after due effort 
to obtain the approval of any owner of an 
unrestricted interest in such tract, he shall, 
upon application of the persons making the 
foregoing request, consent to judicial par- 
tition or sale of such tract. Where such 
consent is granted, jurisdiction is hereby 
conferred upon the United States district 
court. for the district in which the land, or 
any part thereof, is located to hear and de- 
termine the partition or sale proceedings 
and to render judgment for partition in 
kind or judicial sale in accordance with 
the law of the State wherein the lands are 
situated. The United States shall be an 
indispensable party to any such proceeding 
and absent. defendants may be served as 
provided in section 1655 of title 28, United 
States Code. The proceeds of sale of the 
trust or restricted interests shall be paid to 
the Secretary for distribution unless he 
waives this requirement as to any of the 
owners thereof. If the land so partitioned 
or sold is acquired by an individual Indian 
or an Indian tribe, title thereto shall be 
taken in the manner prescribed in subsec- 
tion 6(d) of this Act. 

(b) The owners of undivided Indian in- 
terests or the tribe shall have a right to 
purchase the property being partitioned or 
sold, or any part thereof, at its appraised 
value unless one of the owners objects within 
a time to be fixed by the court. In the 
event two or more rights of preference are 
exercised for the same land, or in the event 
there is objection by an owner, the court 
shall order the land sold at sealed bids or at 
public auction with the right in the tribe 
or any Indian owner who has previously 
exercised his right to preference to meet the 
high bid: Provided, That if two or more elect 
to meet the high bid there shall be a fur- 
ther auction between them and the property 
shall be sold to the highest bidder. At a 
sale held pursuant to this subsection, all bids 
of less than 75 per centum of the appraised 
value of the land shall be rejected. 
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Sec. 4. Any trust interest in oil, gas, or 
other minerals that may be reserved to an 
Indian owner in any sale of land made pur- 
suant to this Act may be reserved in a trust 
status, No sale made under this Act shall 
include any mineral estate that has been 
reserved to any Indian tribe by any provision 
of law. 

Sec. 5. For the purposes of this Act. the 
Secretary is authorized to represent any In- 
dian owner (1) who is a minor, (2) who has 
been adjudicated non compos mentis, (3) 
whose ownership interest in a decedent's 
estate has not been determined, or (4) who 
cannot be located by the Secretary after a 
reasonable and diligent search and the giving 
of notice by publication. 

Sec. 6, The Secretary shall give actual no- 
tice or notice by publication and provide an 
opportunity for a hearing before partition- 
ing in kind or selling land, or before con- 
senting to judicial partition or sale pursuant 
to this Act. All sales of lands made by the 
Secretary pursuant to this Act shall be in 
accordance wth the following procedure: 

(a) Upon receipt of requests from the re- 
quired ownership interests, the Secretary 
shall notify the tribe and each owner of an 
undivided Indian interest in the land by a 
registered letter directed to his last known 
address that each such owner and the tribe 
has a right to purchase the land for its ap- 
praised value, unless one of the owners or 
his authorized representative objects within 
the time fixed by the Secretary, or for a 
lower price if all the owners agree: Provided, 
That if more than one owner or if one or 
more owners and the tribe want to purchase 
the land it will be sold on the basis of sealed 
competitive bids restricted to the owners of 
undivided interests in the land and the tribe 
unless one of the owners or his authorized 
representative objects within the time fixed 
by the Secretary. All competitive bids of 
less than 75 per centum of the appraised 
value of the land shall be rejected. 

(b) If any Indian owner or his authorized 
representative objects to a competitive sale 
restricted to the owners of undivided inter- 
ests and the tribe, the Secretary shall offer 
the land for public sale by sealed competitive 
bid with a preferential right in the tribe or 
any Indian owner to meet the high bid, un- 
less one of the Indian owners or his author- 
ized representative objects within the time 
fixed by the Secretary. All such bids of less 
than 75 per centum of the appraised value 
of the land shall be rejected. 

(c) If any Indian owner or his authorized 
representative objects to an offer of public 
sale by sealed competitive bid with a pref- 
erential right to meet the high bid, or if two 
or more preference rights are asserted under 
subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary 
shall offer the land for sale by sealed bids: 
Provided, That, after legal notice to all in- 
terested parties including the tribe, the land 
shall be sold at auction immediately after 
the opening of the sealed bids, and auction 
bidding shall be limited to the Indian owners, 
the tribe, and persons who submitted sealed 
bids in amounts not less than 75 per centum 
of the appraised value of the land. The 
highest sealed bid shall be considered the 
opening auction bid. No sale shall be made 
unless the price is equal to or higher than 
the highest sealed bid: Provided further, 
That the term “appraised value” as used in 
this Act shall mean the current appraised 
value of the land, said appraisal to be not 
more than one year old. 

(d) Title to any land acquired by a tribe 
or an individual Indian pursuant to this 
Act may be taken in trust unless the land 
is located outside the boundaries of the res- 
ervation or approved tribal consolidation 
area, Title to any land acquired by a tribe 
or an individual Indian that is outside the 
boundaries of the reservation or approved 
consolidation area may be taken in trust. if 
the purchaser was the owner of trust or re- 
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stricted interests In the land before the pur- 
chase or partition, otherwise title shall be 
taken in the name of the purchaser without 
any restriction on alienation, control, or use. 

Sec. 7. (a) In order to assist tribes and in- 
dividual Indians who wish to purchase land 
offered for sale under the provisions of this 
Act, the Secretary is authorized to make 
loans from the revolving fund referred to in 
section 1 of this Act, and in accordance with 
the following requirements: 

(b) Before a loan is made to a tribe under 
this Act for the purchase of land, the tribe 
shall submit for the approval of the Secre- 
tary a plan for the use of all lands to be 
purchased and lands presently owned. No 
plan shall be considered by the Secretary 
unless it has been first considered and acted 
upon favorably by a majority vote of the 
duly authorized governing body of the tribe, 
or in the absence of such a governing body, 
by a majority vote at a general meeting of 
tribal members called for that purpose upon 
due notice to all adult members of the tribe. 
Any tribe preparing a plan may call upon 
the Secretary for technical assistance, and 
the Secretary shall render such assistance 
as may be necesary. Such plan shall include 
provisions for consolidation of holdings of 
the tribe, or acquisition of sufficient lands 
in conjunction with those held to permit 
reasonable economic utilization of the land 
and repayment of the loan. Such plan may 
be revised from time to time with the ap- 
proval of the Secretary. 

Sec. 8. (a) Any tribe that adopts with the 
approval of the Secretary a plan pursuant to 
subsection 7(b) of this Act, or any other plan 
that does not involve a loan from the United 
States but which provides for the consolida- 
tion, management, use, or disposition of 
tribal land, is hereby authorized, with the 
approval of the Secretary, notwithstanding 
any other provision of law, subject to the 
provisions of the tribal constitution, if any, 
to sell or encumber any tribal land or other 
property in furtherance of such plan. 

(b) Tribal land in trust or restricted sta- 
tus, including land acquired by a tribe pur- 
suant to this Act may, with the approval of 
the Secretary, be— 

(1) sold in trust status to individual tribal 
members, or 

(2) exchanged in trust status for lands 
within the reservation or approved tribal 
consolidation area which are held by indi- 
vidual tribal members or other Indians in 
trust or restricted status, for the purpose 
of effecting consolidations of land or aiding 
individual tribal members to acquire eco- 
nomic units or homesites, 

Sec. 9. This Act shall not repeal any au- 
thority of the Secretary under other law, 
but it shall supersede any limitation on the 
authority of the Secretary that is incon- 
sistent with this Act. This Act shall not 
repeal the laws heretofore enacted with re- 
spect to the procedure for disposing of or 
partitioning lands belonging to members of 
the Five Civilized Tribes of Oklahoma and 
the Osage Tribe, and this Act shall not apply 
to any interest in land which is subject to 
a restriction imposed by such laws. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary is authorized to 
execute such patents, deeds, orders, or other 
instruments as may be necessary or appro- 
priate to carry out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 11. The terms owner“ and “owners” 
as used herein include, wherever applicable, 
any tribe, band, group, community, or pueblo 
of Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts, and also in- 
clude any federally chartered organization of 
Indians, Eskimos, or Aleuts. 

Sec. 12. (a) Sections 2 through 9 of this 
Act shall become effective one year after the 
date of enactment. 

(b) The Secretary shall, prior to the effec- 
tive date of sections 2 through 9 of this Act, 
notify by publication Indian tribes and own- 
ers of undivided interests in Indian trust or 
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restricted land, of the rights of such tribe 
or owners under this Act. 

Sec. 13. (a) The Secretary shall, prior to 
the conclusion of any probate proceeding 
conducted on or after the effective date of 
sections 2 through 9 of this Act, notify each 
heir or devisee having an interest in such 
proceedings, by actual notice or notice by 
publication, of his rights under this Act. 

(b) Beginning one year after the effective 
date of sections 2 through 9 of this Act, the 
Secretary shall submit an annual report to 
Congress setting forth the progress made in 
the preceding year in carrying out the pur- 
poses of this Act. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed, 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill relating to the Indian revolving 
loan fund and the Indian heirship land 
problem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, S. 2196 will be indefinitely 
postponed. 


TERMINATION OF EXISTENCE OF 
INDIAN CLAIMS COMMISSION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
1555, House bill 5392. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (H.R. 5392) to terminate the exist- 
ence of the Indian Claims Commission, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I move to 
strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to substitute therefor the text of 
Senate bill S. 3068, as reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be stated. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to read the amendment. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reading of the 
amendment be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered; and, without 
objections, the amendment will be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 

The amendment is as follows: 

That the Indian Claims Commission Act, 
approved August 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1049, 
1055), is hereby amended as follows: 

(a) After section 26, add a new section 27 
to read: 

“Sec. 27. (a) The Commission shall, as 
expeditiously as practical following the date 
of enactment of this section, set a day no 
later than January 1, 1969, for the trial of 
each claim pending before the Commission 


which, on such date of enactment, has not 
been set for trial. 

“(b) If a claimant is unable or unwilling 
to proceed with the trial of its claim on the 
day set for that purpose, the Commission 
shall enter an order dismissing the claim with 
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prejudice: Provided, That, upon motion of 
the claimant and for good cause shown, the 
Commission may grant a continuance of the 
trial of the claim for not more than six 
months. If, at the expiration of such period 
of continuance, the claimant is unable or 
unwilling to proceed with the trial on its 
claim, the Commission shall enter an order 
dismissing the cl.im with prejudice: Pro- 
vided, however, That the Commission may 
stay the entry of such order of dismissal if 
the Commission finds that a final compro- 
mise of the claim is being negotiated in good 
faith by the parties. An order of the Com- 
mission dismissing a claim under this sec- 
tion shall be final and not subject to review 
by any court. The Court of Claims shall not 
have jurisdiction to hear or determine any 
action upon any claim which has been dis- 
missed by the Commission under this sec- 
tion.“ 

(b) Amend section 23 to read: 

“Sec, 23. The existence of the Commission 
shall terminate at the end of five years from 
and after April 10, 1967, or at such earlier 
time as the Commission shall have made its 
final report to the Congress on all claims filed 
with it. Upon its dissolution the records of 
the Commission shall be delivered to the 
Archivist of the United States.” 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
for a third reading, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
A bill to amend the Indian Claims Com- 
mission Act of 1946, as amended.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, S. 3068 will be indefinitely 
postponed. 


AMENDMENT OF THE CIVIL SERV- 
ICE RETIREMENT ACT REGARD- 
ING INEQUITY IN APPLICATION OF 
SUCH ACT WITH RESPECT TO THE 
US. BOTANIC GARDEN 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent, with the con- 
currence of the distinguished Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. THURMOND], 
that the Senate turn to the considera- 
tion of Calendar No. 1453, H.R. 6686. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
6686) to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act in order to correct an 
inequity in the application of such act 
with respect to the U.S. Botanic Garden, 
and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
is open to amendment. 

If there be no amendment to be pro- 
posed, the question is on the third read- 
ing of the bill. 

The bill (H.R. 6686) was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. > 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, this 
matter was discussed in the policy com- 
mittee on a number of occasions. As the 
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committee report points out, this is the 
last group working directly under the 
supervision of Congress, in this case the 
Architect of the Capitol, that was not 
included. It was an oversight that they 
were not included. This is not to be 
taken as a precedent with respect to any 
other group. I want to make that very 
clear. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment covering this bill be inserted in 
the Recor» at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

PURPOSE 


This legislation would amend the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to extend to em- 
ployees of the U.S. Botanic Garden the for- 
mula used in computing the annuities of 
employees of the Senate, the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and the Office of the Architect 
of the Capitol. 

STATEMENT 

Under existing law, civil service annuities 
are usually computed on a percentage for- 
mula of 1.5 percent of the high-five average 
salary for the first 5 years of Federal service, 
1.75 percent for the next 5 years, and 2 per- 
cent for any years -f service in excess of 10 
years. Employees of the Senate, the House 
of Representatives, and the Office of the 
Architect of the Capitol are subject to a 
more liberal computation because there is 
no tenure or status attached to their posi- 
tions. The formula used for computing their 
annuities is 2.5 percent for the first 15 years’ 
service and 2 percent for any service in excess 
of 15 years. 

In 1964, Congress enacted Public Law 88- 
267, extending the congressional employee 
formula, then restricted to employees of the 
Senate and House, to employees of the Archi- 
tect of the Capitol. 

Subsequent to the enactment of Public 
Law 88-267, the committee ascertained that 
the employees of the garden were not in- 
cluded in that legislation because they are 
legally under the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Committee on the Library of Congress. Since 
1934, they have been generally subject to the 
administration and control of the Architect 
of the Capitol who serves as the Acting Di- 
rector of the Botanic Garden. Public Law 
88-267 did not extend to the employees of 
the garden. 

The duties and functions of the garden 
and its employees are directed entirely to 
Congress. All floral arrangements, office dec- 
orations, and plantings in the Capitol and its 
surrounding office buildings are supplied and 
maintained by the garden. None of their 
activity is for the benefit of agencies of the 
executive branch. 

The committee believes that it is fair and 
equitable to extend the congressional em- 
ployee retirement formula to the employees 
of the garden. They are appointed by the 
Architect and do not have civil service tenure 
or status. Their relationship to the Congress 
is as close as is the relationship of the em- 
ployees of the Architect of the Capitol. 

cost 

The Civil Service Commission estimates 
that extending the more liberal retirement 
formula to all 52 employees of the Botanic 
Garden would cost $16,800 annually and 
would increase the unfunded liability of the 
civil service retirement and disability fund 
by $212,000. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 


further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 
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Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk called 
the roll, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 
[No. 249 Leg.] 

Bass Gruening Neuberger 
Bayh rt Proxmire 
Boggs Holland Randolph 
Brewster Inouye Ribicoff 
Burdick Jackson Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va. Kennedy, Mass. Saltonstall 
Carlson Kuchel Sparkman 
Dominick Lausche mington 
Griffin Mansfield Thurmond 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Sen- 
ators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion 
of the Sen, tor from Washington. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Anderson McGovern Prouty 

Case Miller Robertson 
Clark Mondale Scott 

Dirksen Monroney Smith 

Dodd Moss Talmadge 

Hill Mundt Williams, N.J 
Long, Mo. Nelson Yarborough 
McCarthy Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
McGee Pell 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield on condition that he not 
lose the floor or be charged with a sec- 
ond speech? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
shall be pleased to yield to the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan, with- 
out losing my right to the floor, and with 
the understanding that upon my re- 
sumption it not be considered a second 
speech on this subject on the same legis- 
lative day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consen that the Senate go 
into executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider executive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. JACKSON, from the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs: 

Charles F. Luce, of Washington, to be Un- 
der Secretary of the Interior. 
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By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

John A. Carver, Jr., of Idaho, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission. 

By Mr. STENNIS, from the Committee on 
Armed Services: 

Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams, Army of the 
United States (major general, U.S. Army), to 
be placed on the retired list in the grade of 
general; and 

Rear Adm, Allen M. Shinn, U.S. Navy, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President, for appointment to the grade 
of vice admiral while so serving. 


UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
INTERIOR 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider a nomination reported 
favorably earlier today by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
nomination will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Charles F. Luce, of Washington, 
to be Under Secretary of the Interior. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. HART. I ask that the President 
be notified of the confirmation of the 
nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate re- 
turn to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator from South Carolina for 
yielding. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] to proceed to the con- 
sideration of the bill (H.R. 14765) to as- 
sure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to facili- 
tate the desegregation of public educa- 
tion and other public facilities, to pro- 
vide judicial relief against discriminatory 
housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimida- 
tion, and for other purposes. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, at 
the outset may I say that the bill which 
is now the subject of the motion to take 
up is undoubtedly one of the most vi- 
cious, vindictive, politically inspired 
measures to be forced upon Congress 
since the founding of the Republic. Many 
of its provisions amount to no less than a 
frontal assault upon the Constitution of 
the United States, and not just an end 
run around it, as is usually the practice 
in proposals of this nature. 

If this bill were to be passed, the con- 
stitutional right and inherent preroga- 
tive of an individual to purchase, own, 
dispose of, and enjoy property as he sees 
fit would be denied. Although that par- 
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ticular section of the bill has received 
the most notoriety, there are other pro- 
visions which are equally obnoxious and 
unconstitutional, and would have an 
equally dire effect upon our constitu- 
tional Federal Republic. 

Mr. President, the frequency with 
which the Senate has been asked to con- 
sider and pass so-called civil rights pro- 
posals in recent years has been exceeded 
only by the vindictiveness, unconstitu- 
tionality, and arbitrariness of the provi- 
sions of these proposals, The legislative 
favoritism sought to be established for 
one class of our citizens by the provisions 
of these proposals has been matched, if 
not exceeded, by the procedural favorit- 
ism lavished upon these bills. No other 
general category of legislation has been 
received and considered so out of order 
of the normal legislative processes as 
have so-called civil rights proposals. 
The unconscionable and preferential 
treatment granted to so-called civil 
rights proposals threatens to make a 
shambles of the ordinary legislative 
processes which have grown up over time 
and have been proved by experience to 
be necessary if legislative proposals are 
to be subjected to the scrutiny and con- 
sideration that is generally agreed to be 
necessary in order to insure fair and 
even-handed treatment of all involved. 

In the normal course of events, when 
a legislative proposal is passed in the 
first instance by the other body and sent 
to the Senate, it is referred to the appro- 
priate Senate committee as a routine 
matter. This practice was begun so long 
ago that hardly anyone can recall when 
it was originally started, but it has stood 
the test of time and there have been no 
outraged outeries that the general prac- 
tice should be scrapped. 

Nevertheless, Mr. President, it has been 
scrapped, at least as it applies to the 
so-called civil rights legislation. A whole 
new body of procedural processes has 
been formulated and seems to have its 
application only to legislation of this 
type. The pending bill is no exception. 
The House of Representatives passed 
H.R. 14765 on August 9 of this year. The 
bill was received and read the first time 
in the Senate on August 11, 2 days after 
the House adopted it. Had this been 
ordinary legislation it would have on 
that day been referred to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee for that committee 
to work its will. However, when the bill 
was delivered to the Senate by the Clerk 
from the House of Representatives and 
read the first time, the majority leader 
stated his intention of objecting to fur- 
ther proceedings after second reading of 
the bill so as to have the bill remain on 
the Senate Calendar without reference 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee. On 
the following day, August 12, 1966, after 
second reading of the bill, objection was 
heard to further proceeding on the bill, 
a procedure which served only to bypass 
referral to committee. 

Therefore, Mr. President, the House- 
passed bill has languished on the Senate 
Calendar, with all its eight titles, from 
August 12 to September 6, a period of 
almost 1 month. Needless to say, this 
period of time could have been used to 
conduct hearings and executive sessions 
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on the provisions of the House-passed 
bill as they differ from the bill which was 
originally introduced and has been pend- 
ing before the Constitutional Rights 
Subcommittee of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee since its introduction in the 
Senate. The normal legislative proce- 
dure was rejected, however, in favor of 
the simple expedient of denying the ref- 
erence of the bill to the committee for 
reasons best known, and perhaps only 
known, to the proponents of the bill, who 
forced this turn of events. 

In the meantime, the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee of the Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee has continued to 
work diligently on the bill as originally 
introduced and has now, by a narrow 
margin, reported a bill to the full Sen- 
ate Judiciary Committee. Under normal 
procedures, the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee would now schedule executive 
sessions to consider the bill which was 
reported by the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights. Since the leadership 
has decided to bypass the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee entirely, it may be that 
the full Judiciary Committee will con- 
sider executive sessions on that bill to 
be an exercise in futility. 

One of the principal reasons given to 
justify the procedure resorted to in plac- 
ing the House-passed bill on the Senate 
Calendar without reference to commit- 
tee is the contention that referring it 
to committee would be tantamount to 
burying it forever. Admittedly, this has 
happened in the past, not only to so- 
called civil rights proposals, but to many 
other House-passed proposals which 
have not been favored by a majority of 
the committee to which the bill was re- 
ferred. However, there is every evidence 
that this could not be the case with civil 
rights bills, considering the present com- 
plement in the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee. A simple nose count reveals 
that a majority of the members of the 
Senate Judiciary Committee are favor- 
able toward legislation which sails un- 
der the general heading of civil rights. 
The very fact that the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee voted to report a 
bill to the full Judiciary Committee, even 
though it was by a small majority, re- 
affirms this observation. 

One would be justified in asking, What 
then was gained by denying the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, and its duly ap- 
pointed subcommittee, to consider H.R. 
14765? I am frank to admit that I can 
see nothing which was gained by this 
maneuver. I can, however, see that 
much was lost by refusing to give the 
Senate Judiciary Committee and the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee the 
authority and the jurisdiction to act 
formally on this proposal. First and 
foremost among those attributes of the 
U.S. Senate which stands in jeopardy as 
& result of constant resort to this pro- 
cedure is the threat of losing the con- 
fidence of the American people. The 
Senate has long been billed, and right- 
fully so, as the most deliberative legis- 
lative body in the world. Part and par- 
cel of this deliberation is the committee 
system. Time and time again the futil- 
ity of attempting to draft and redraft 
legislation on the floor of the Senate has 
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been shown. While the Senate itself, as- 
sembled together in the Chamber is a 
court of last resort for legislative pro- 
posals either adopted or rejected by com- 
mittee, the spadework must be performed 
in committee. That is the purpose of 
the committee system. If that purpose 
is to be denied, then it should be denied 
as to all legislation and not just as to a 
select category of legislation. 

Mr. President, the bill originally intro- 
duced at the request of the administra- 
tion in both Houses of Congress con- 
sisted of six titles. Title I dealt with 
jury selection procedures in Federal 
courts. Title II dealt with jury selec- 
tion procedures in the State courts. Ti- 
tle III authorized suit by the Attorney 
General of the United States in school or 
other public facility cases, even if the 
Attorney General had no complaint upon 
which to base the instigation of the suit. 
Title IV of the bill originally introduced 
was the forced housing provision. Title 
V contained the criminal law provision 
for private interference with private ac- 
tion. Title VI was a miscellaneous sec- 
tion authorizing necessary appropria- 
tions and contained the usual separa- 
bility clause. 

Thus, the bill as originally introduced 
contained six titles, five of which were 
substantive in nature, and four of which 
were designed to either establish new 
constitutional rights where none were 
ever before known to exist, or to author- 
ize intervention by the National Govern- 
ment into areas not delegated to the 
National Government in the Constitu- 
tion. On this particular bill, both a sub- 
committee of the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives and the 
Constitutional Rights Subcommittee of 
the Senate Judiciary Committee held ex- 
tensive hearings. Both the subcommit- 
tee and the full Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives amended 
this bill substantially before reporting it 
to the House of Representatives. 

The amendments added to the bill in 
committee in the House of Representa- 
tives followed hearings which were held 
before Subcommittee No. 5 on the fol- 
lowing days: May 4, 5, 10, 11, 12, 17, 18, 
19, 24, and 25, 1966. 

Upon conclusion of the public hear- 
ings, the subcommittee spent 6 days in 
executive session considering the bill. 
The subcommittee struck out everything 
after the enacting clause and approved 
an amendment in the nature of a sub- 
stitute which it recommended to the full 
Judiciary Committee. No change was 
made in the forced housing title, title IV, 
and the subcommittee withheld its rec- 
ommendation with respect to these pro- 
visions altogether. 

Thereafter, the full Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
devoted nine executive sessions to the 
consideration of the bill and adopted an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute. 
The work of the full committee was de- 
voted principally to title IV, the forced 
housing title, and a number of major 
changes were made in this provision of 
the bill. These changes were principally 
in the areas of coverage and en- 
forcement. Generally, the committee- 
amended version was designed to limit 
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title IV's prohibition to real estate brok- 
ers, lending institutions and others en- 
gaged in the business of building, de- 
veloping, buying, selling, renting, leasing 
or financing residential housing. 

The second major change approved by 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
Representatives was the adoption of an 
administrative enforcement remedy. 
This amendment establishes an enforce- 
ment agency with power to issue cease 
and desist orders. The Legislative Refer- 
ence Service of the Library of Congress 
has prepared an analysis of the changes 
made in title IV of H.R. 14765 by the 
House Judiciary Committee from that 
which was originally introduced. This 
analysis will serve to illustrate the major 
changes which could be expected to be 
made in any legislative proposal if it is 
given the committee consideration which 
it requires. The analysis is as follows: 

ANALYSIS 


1. Policy. Section 401 of the revised bill 
declares that it is the policy of the United 
States to prevent discrimination on account 
of race, color, religion or national origin in 
the purchase, rental, lease, financing, use and 
occupancy of housing throughout the Na- 
tion. The original version of the policy state- 
ment made an additional point, specifically, 
the right of every person to be protected 
against discrimination in residential housing. 
The omission of the latter provision goes 
hand in hand with the reduced coverage ap- 
proved by the committee. Thus, whereas the 
original bill protected the right of every per- 
son to be free from all housing discrimina- 
tion, the committee substitute—despite the 
adoption of an additional remedy—protects 
the right of every person with respect to 
some ho discrimination. In short, al- 
though the object of the bill remains un- 
altered, the number of subjects covered by its 
provisions haye been considerably reduced. 

2. Definitions. Section 402 contains the 
definition of various key terms used in Title 
IV of the bill. 

The term person“ remains unchanged and 
includes one or more individuals, corpora- 
tions, partnerships, associations, labor orga- 
nizations, legal representatives, mutual com- 
panies,, joint stock companies, trusts, unin- 
corporated organizations, trustees, trustees in 
bankruptcy, receivers, and fiduciaries. 

The term “dwelling” has undergone a sig- 
nificant change in the committee reported 
version. Under the terms of the original 
bill, “dwelling” was defined to include not 
only “any building or structure, or portion 
thereof, whether in existence or under con- 
struction, which is in, or is designed, in- 
tended, or arranged for residential use by 
one or more individuals or families,” but also 
any vacant land that was offered for the con- 
struction of residential housing. Although 
it is difficult to assess the import of the 
omission of vacant land in terms of actual 
market transactions, it would not appear to 
be insubstantial. More significant, perhaps, 
is the opportunity it may present large tract 
developers to circumvent the bill's prohibi- 
tions by passing title to the lot in advance 
of actual development thereof by tacit agree- 
ment of the parties. 

The phrase “discriminatory housing prac- 
tices” remains unchanged and means any 
act prohibited by sections 403 or 404. 

The committee added a new paragraph to 
the definitions section, providing that a per- 
son shall be deemed to be in the business of 
building, developing, selling, renting or leas- 
ing dwellings if he has, within the preceding 
twelve months, participated as either princi- 
pal or agent in three or more transactions 
involving the sale, rental, or lease of any 
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dwelling or any interest in a dwelling: This 
provision indicates what section 403 makes 
obvious, namely, that Title IV’s prohibitions 
are limited to persons, both natural persons 
and legal entities, that are in the business of 
building, developing, buying, selling, renting 
or leasing residential housing. Stated differ- 
ently, it exempts a homeowner from charges 
of discrimination when he sells or rents his 
property. On the other hand, a homeowner 
may bring himself within the provisions of 
Title IV by engaging in more than two trans- 
actions during a twelve-month period. In 
effect, the bill presumes that three transac- 
tions constitute business dealings in the 
narrower sense. 7 

The word “business” qualifies the word 
“transactions” so as to suggest that the deal- 
ings that convert the owner to a dealer are 
those in which he acts as a vendor or lessor 
or the agent of either. In other words, it 
appears that the sale and simultaneous or 
subsequent purchase of a new or larger house 
by an owner do not constitute two trans- 
actions, thus exhausting his exemption for 
any twelve month period. Briefly, then, an 
owner is free to discriminate in two sales, 
rentals or leases a year. 

The committee reported text uses the 
plural buildings—e.g., business of build- 
ings’—when the singular building is clearly 
indicated. 

3. Prohibited Discrimination, Section 403 
outlaws discrimination with regard to 
enumerated classes of persons because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin. The 
various classes of persons coming under the 
title are real estate brokers, agents, or sales- 
men, or employees or agents of real estate 
brokers, agents, or salesmen, or any persons 
in the business of building, developing, sell- 
ing, renting, or leasing dwellings. 

The committee bill’s section 403 makes it 
unlawful for any of the several classes of 
covered persons—(1) to refuse to sell, rent, 
or lease, or negotiate for the sale, rental, 
or lease of, or otherwise deny, a dwelling 
to any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin; (2) to discriminate in 
the terms, conditions, or privileges of sale, 
rental, or lease or in the provision of serv- 
ices or facilities in connection therewith 
because of race, color, religion, or national 
origin; (8) to make, print, or publish, or 
cause to be made, printed or published, any 
oral or written notice or advertisement with 
respect to the sale, rental, or lease of a 
dwelling that indicates any discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
origin, or an intention to make any such 
preference, limitation, or discrimination; 
(4) to refuse or fail to show a dwelling 
which he is authorized to show because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, or 
to fail to submit promptly to his principal 
any offer to buy, rent, or lease because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin or to 
fail or refuse to use his best efforts to con- 
summate any sale, rental, or lease because of 
the race, color, religion, or national origin 
of any party to the prospective sale, rental, 
or lease; (5) to represent to any be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national 
origin that a dwelling is not available for 
inspection, sale, rental, or lease when it is 
in fact so available; (6) to deny to any per- 
son because of race, color, religion, or na- 
tional origin, or because of the race, color, 
religion, or national origin of the person he 
represents or may represent, access to or 
participation in any multiple-listing service 
or facilities related to the business of selling 
or renting dwellings; or (7) to engage in any 
act or practice the purpose of which is to 
limit or restrict the availability of housing 
to any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 


(At this point, Mr. HoLLAND assumed 
the chair.) 
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Mr. THURMOND [reading]: 


As already noted, this section underwent 
significant change in committee. The kinds 
of discrimination covered continue to be the 
same—te., race, color, religion, and national 
origin, Similarly, five of the seven specified 
acts made unlawful appeared in substantially 
the same form in the original version of the 
bill. In virtually all other respects the sec- 
tion approved by the committee represents 
a major departure from the introduced text. 

The most significant change, of course, is 
the classes of persons coming under the bill. 
The text accompanying the President's mes- 
sage applied to any person capable of passing 
any interest in a dwelling. Thus, the orig- 
inal bill’s enumeration of covered categories 
of persons included not only real estate 
brokers or salesmen, or employees or agents 
of real estate brokers or salesmen, but also 
owners, lessees, sublessees, assignees, or man- 
agers of, or other persons having the author- 
ity to sell, rent, lease, or manage a dwelling. 
This all inclusive list and the bill’s broad 
definition of “dwelling” plus the absence of 
even a single express exemption implied the 
total elimination of discrimination in hous- 
ing. The committee substitute, as previously 
noted, limits the bill’s prohibitions to per- 
sons in the business of building, developing, 
buying, selling, renting or leasing residential 
housing. Under the committee’s revision, 
the only way an owner may be affected is to 
engage in more than two transactions a year. 

Both the original and the committee texts 
declared the following discriminatory acts 
to be unlawful: 

(1) Discrimination with regard to the sale, 
rental, or lease of residential housing or 
refusing to negotiate the same. 

(2) Discrimination with regard to terms, 
conditions, or privileges of such sale, rental, 
or lease, or in the provision of services or 
facilities connected therewith. 

(3) Printing or publishing any notice, 
statement or advertisement that indicates 
discrimination or any intention to discrimi- 
nate with regard to the sale, rental, or lease 
of residential housing. 

(4) Misrepresenting the availability for in- 
spection, sale, rental, or lease of residential 
housing. 

(5) Discrimination with regard to access 
to or participation in any multiple listing 
service or other services or facilities related 
to the business of selling or renting resi- 
dential housing. 

The committee bill lists two additional 
kinds of unlawful activities. The first makes 
it unlawful for anyone of the covered classes 
of persons to refuse or fail to show a dwelling 
which he is authorized to show, because of 
race, color, religion, or national origin, or to 
fail to promptly submit to his principal any 
offer to buy, rent, or lease because of race, 
color, religion, or national origin, or refuse 
to use his best efforts to consummate any 
sale, rental, or lease because of the race, 
color, religion, or national origin of any party 
to the prospective sale, rental, or lease. The 
second makes it unlawful for any person in 
the business of housing to engage in any 
act or practice the purpose of which is to 
limit or restrict the availability of housing 
to any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. 

The activities prohibited by the bill raise 
a number of significant questions. Many 
more will doubtless come to light during the 
course of Title IV’s administration if and 
when enacted into law. Perhaps one of the 
most vexing questions concerns the applica- 
tion of the title to the sale or rental of prop- 
erty by an owner who lists such property 
with a real estate broker. In other words, 
while it is evident that Title IV does not pro- 
hibit discrimination by an owner if he per- 
sonally sells or rents his home, is the owner 
prohibited if he employs a broker? The bill 
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is not altogether clear on this point and 
the committee report does little more than 
set forth the bill’s basic provisions. Ac- 
cording to published accounts of the re- 
ported bill, Congressman Marias, 2 Member 
of the House Judiciary Committee, is re- 
ported as having stated that the homeowner 
exemption would also apply when he lists 
his property with a broker. See The New 
York Times, Thursday, June 30, 1966, pp. 1, 
23. 

It is clear that if the broker on his own 
initiative chooses to discriminate he is liable 
under Title IV. The question arises where 
the exempt owner gives a broker a restricted 
listing requiring the property to be shown 
whites only. Assuming the accuracy of the 
remarks attributed to Congressman MATHIAS, 
what supports the purported exemption? It 
would appear that such a result must be 
gleaned, if at all, from the language of either 
of the two new prohibitions added in com- 
mittee since the others, while now appli- 
cable to a narrower class of persons, are 
virtually identical to those in the original 
version of the bill. The latter, as noted else- 
where, banned all forms of discrimination 
by both homeowners and brokers. The only 
apparent language capable of sustaining this 
view is found in the initial clause of the first 
of the two committee additions which makes 
it unlawful for a broker to fail or refuse to 
show any dwelling which he is authorized to 
show to prospective buyers, rentors, or 
lessors . . . By emphasizing the word 
“authorized”, it may be argued that a broker 
commits a violation only when he fails to 
show a property to a person of a particular 
race despite the fact that he has been “au- 
thorized" to show it to all comers. Con- 
versely, when he is not “authorized” to show 
it to all comers, the act, however discrimina- 
tory, is not unlawful. Such a construction 
is at best cumbersome and, assuming the 
desirability 6f the contemplated exemption, 
it might be advisable to set it out with more 
clarity. 

The section banning discriminatory ad- 
vertising raises another important question. 
That section speaks in terms of advertise- 
ments connoting “any preference, limitation, 
or discrimination”. What exactly is con- 
templated by the quoted language? Not in- 
frequently, notices for the sale of residential 
housing include reference to the property’s 
proximity to a particular church and/or a 
parochial school. Does such a reference 
betray an intention to make a “preference, 
limitation, or discrimination” because of 
religion“? The insertion of such a refer- 
ence, unlike that of proximity to public 
transportation, is equivocal. However, like 
the other, it may represent nothing more 
than a desire to stimulate buyer interest. 

In addition to the homeowner exemption, 
section 403 of the committee bill carves out 
two other new exemptions. Generally, most 
apartment rentals are covered. Paragraph 
(b), however, exempts from coverage the sale, 
rental, or lease of a portion of a building 
containing living quarters occupied or in- 
tended to be occupied by no more than four 
families living independently of each other 
if the owner occupies one of such living 
quarters. In short, the committee amend- 
ment exempts buildings of four units or less 
when the owner lives on the premises. This 
is the so-called Mrs. Murphy’s boarding 
house exemption. 

The second exemption permits any reli- 
gious or denominational institution, or any 
charitable or educational institution or orga- 
nization which is operated, supervised, or 
controlled by or in conjunction with a reli- 
gious organization, or any bona fide private 
or fraternal organization, to give preference 
to persons of the same religion or denomina- 
tion, or to members of such private or fra- 
ternal organization, or to make such selec- 
tion as is calculated to promote the religious 
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principles or the aims, purposes for which it 
is established or maintained. Similar ex- 
empt'ons are found in many state open occu- 
pancy laws and presumably this experience 
may be relied upon in borderline cases. 

The final provision in section 403 makes 
clear that nothing in Title IV is intended to 
affect any liability for payment of a real 
estate or other commission. 

4. Financial Institutions, Section 404 of the 
bill prohibits discrimination in the financ- 
ing of housing. The section, which is un- 
changed from the original, makes it unlawful 
for any bank, savings and loan institution, 
credit union, insurance company, or other 
lender of money for the purchase, construc- 
tion, repair, or maintenance of dwellings to 
refuse to make such loans, or to discrimi- 
nate in the terms or conditions thereof, be- 
cause of the race, color, religion or national 
origin of the borrower or the prospective 
occupants of the dwellings involved. It 
should be noted that this prohibition is 
applicable to any transaction involving all 
residential housing. In brief, no exemption 
is, expressly or impliedly, authorized, 

5. Intimidation. Section 405 of the com- 
mittee bill, a carryover from the original, 
prohibits any person from intimidating, 
threatening, coercing, or interfering with any 
person in the exercise or enjoyment of, or 
because he has exercised or enjoyed, or aided 
or encouraged another in the exercise or en- 
joyment or, any right safeguarded by section 
403 or 404, This section is intended to pro- 
tect Negroes and others from threats, etc., 
not only by parties to any negotiation or 
prospective transaction but from any third 
parties who seek to forestall the same. It 
reaches similar conduct in retaliation for 
having negotiated the purchase or rental of 
a dwelling and/or for having consummated 
the same. Finally, it reaches similar activi- 
ties directed at persons who aid or encourage 
others in the enjoyment of these rights. 

Although section 405 contains no express 
criminal penalties, the conduct proscribed 
therein may be prosecuted under Title V of 
the bill which deals with interference with 
rights. Section 501 (a) (5) of that title makes 
it a crime for any person, by force or threat 
of force, to injure, intimidate or otherwise 
interfere with, or to attempt to injure, intim- 
idate, or interfere with any person because of 
his race, color, religion, or national origin 
while he is lawfully engaged or seeking to 
engage in “selling, purchasing, renting, leas- 
ing, occupying, or contracting or negotiating 
for the sale, rental, lease, or occupation of 
any dwelling.” 

Section 501(b) makes it a crime for any 
person, by force or threat of force, to injure, 
intimidate, or otherwise interfere with, or 
attempt to injure, intimidate, or interfere 
with any person to discourage lawful par- 
ticipation by such person in any of the bene- 
fits or activities described in paragraph (a) 
or because any such person has participated 
or sought to participate in such activities or 
urged or aided others to so participate. In 
addition, it makes it a crime to use force or 
the threat of force against any person be- 
cause he has engaged in speech or peaceful 
assembly opposing any denial of the oppor- 
tunity to so participate. 

These provisions of Title V, surpassing in 
breadth section 405, authorize a graduated 
scheme of penalties depending upon the se- 
riousness of the injury inflicted upon the vic- 
tim. The general maximum penalty pre- 
scribed in the absence of bodily harm is a 
$1,000 fine or 1 year imprisonment or both. 
In the case of bodily harm, the maximum 
penalty is a $10,000 fine or 10 years impris- 
onment or both. Where the victim is de- 
prived of his life, the maximum penalty au- 
thorized by Title V is “any term of years or 
for life.” N 

As will be seen shortly, section 406 author- 
izes a civil remedy for violations of section 
405. 
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Although the language of section 405 as 
supplemented by section 501 appears to 
Teach many forms of retaliatory action 
against persons because they have opposed 
discriminatory housing practices forbidden 
by Title IV, there is some doubt whether 
these sections protect persons against retal- 
iation because they have filed a complaint, 
testified or assisted in any proceeding under 
this title. The rights protected by section 
405 are the rights to be free from discrimi- 
nation by brokers, etc. under 403 and by 
financial institutions under 404, Nothing 
in these sections specifically relates to en- 
forcement. The rights protected by sections 
501 are the rights to be free from injury, 
intimidation, or interference by various per- 
sons relative to the sale, purchase, rental, 
lease, occupancy, or contract or negotiation 
of sale, rental, etc. of any dwelling. Al- 
though it may be argued that freedom from 
retaliation for bringing a proceeding to en- 
force the right goes hand in hand with the 
basic rights protected, Congress on other 
occasions has expressly provided a safe- 
guard.* 

6. Enforcement, Private Persons. Al- 
though the revised bill retains the private 
legal remedy proposed by the original bill’s 
section 406, the committee has made a num- 
ber of significant changes. The language 
of subsection (a) containing the general au- 
thority for private suits, is identical with 
that found in the bill as introduced. Brief- 
ly, it authorizes civil actions in appropriate 
federal district courts and state courts to 
enforce the rights granted in sections 403, 
404 and 405. The action must be initiated 
within six months of the alleged violation. 

Paragraph (b) provides that upon applica- 
tion of any party the federal court may 
waive the payment of fees, costs or security 
in any civil action brought under section 
406(a). Also, upon petition, the court may 
appoint an attorney for any party or parties 
under such circumstances as it considers 
just. Similar authority is given state and 
local courts to the extent their laws and 
procedure allow. The committee made only 
one change with respect to paragraph (b), 
but that change is an important one. The 
original version used the word “complainant” 
rather than “party or parties in a civil ac- 
tion under section 406(a)". The net effect 
of this change is to extend the benefits of the 
paragraph to respondents as well as com- 
plainants. 

Section 406(c) authorizes the court to 
grant appropriate relief, including injunc- 
tive relief, and to award actual damages, or 
in the alternative, if the defendant has re- 
ceived or agreed to receive compensation for 
services during the course of which the dis- 
criminatory housing practice occurred, to 
award as liquidated damages an amount not 
exceeding such compensation. As originally 
proposed, paragraph (c) authorized injunc- 
tive relief and monetary damages, including 
damages for humiliation and mental pain 


*The National Labor Relations Act, for 
example, expressly provides that similar con- 
duct with respect to an unfair labor charge 
shall be considered an unfair labor practice. 
29 U.S.C. 158(a)(4). See also 42 U.S.C. 
2000 e-3(a) dealing with retaliation in con- 
nection with an unlawful employment prac- 
tice charge. State fair housing laws fre- 
quently protect against this kind of activity. 
Thus, section 296(7) of the New York Act 
provides: 

It shall be an unlawful discriminatory 
practice for any person engaged in any ac- 
tivity to which this section applies to re- 
taliate or discriminate against any person 
because he has opposed any practices for- 
bidden under this article or because he has 
filed a complaint, testified or assisted in any 
proceeding under this article. New York 
Executive Law. 
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and suffering, and up to $500 punitive dam- 
ages. Despite the rather substantial lan- 
guage change adopted by the committee, it 
may be that the only really new matter is 
the provision authorizing in the alternative 
the award of liquidated (meaning fixed) 
damages—i.e., defendant's commission, The 
deletion of the specific reference to damages 
for humiliation and mental pain and suffer- 
ing would not necessarily bar their recov- 
ery. The section’s authorization of actu- 
al damages would generally permit recovery 
of all damages proved by complainant, in- 
cluding, in many jurisdictions, humiliation 
and mental pain and suffering. The meas- 
ure of damages is ordinarily governed by the 
law of the state where the tort is committed. 
Consequently, if state law permits recovery 
for these factors, they may be awarded in an 
action under section 406. Likewise, the 
deletion of punitive damages does not neces- 
sarily affect the award of so-called smart 
money—save, of course, to remove the orig- 
inal bill's $500 ceiling—if complainant can 
prove actual damages and malice on the part 
of defendant. While the states differ with 
respect to recovery of punitive damages in 
the absence of statute, the majority seem to 
allow it. See 22 Am. Jur. 2d 238 (1965). 
Paragraph (d) of the original bill simply 
provided that the prevailing party in a civil 
action authorized by section 406(a) could 
recover reasonable attorney’s fees as an ele- 
ment of court costs. Generally, an amount 
for reasonable attorney's fees is not part of a 
judgment unless expressly authorized by 
statute. The committee revision omits any 
reference to attorney’s fees and in its place 
inserts a new subsection authorizing the 
court to give states and localities with ap- 
propriate laws the initial opportunity to 
remedy a charge of housing discrimination, 
Thus, section 406(d) provides that when a 
case is brought under section 406(a) alleg- 
ing a discriminatory housing practice pro- 
hibited by an applicable state or local law 
and from which relief can be obtained under 
state or local law, the court may, upon is- 
suance of a temporary injunction or other 
appropriate order preserving the complain- 
ant's right to obtain all relief, including the 
opportunity to buy or rent the specific dwel- 
ling with respect to which the alleged hous- 
ing practice occurred, stay the action up to 
30 days pending referral by the court or by 
the complainant, as appropriate, to relevant 
state or local authorities. At the end of the 
stay, the court may order a further stay for 
such additional period as it deems appro- 
priate or pending termination of state or 
local proceedings, if it believes the state or 
local proceeding will be conducted expedi- 
tiously and that a stay will serve the inter- 
ests of justice. In the event of such a fur- 
ther stay, the court may continue or with- 
draw any orders it has previously issued, as 
justice requires. Issuance or withdrawal of 
any temporary injunction or other order 
may be conditionéd upon the posting of rea- 
sonable bond or other security. If the court 
directs the complainant to make reason- 
able efforts to initiate appropriate proceed- 
ings under applicable state or local law and 
the complainant fails to do so and does not 
show good cause for such failure, the court 
may, in its discretion, dismiss the action. 

The practice of acceding initially to ap- 
plicable state authorities follows the pre- 
cedent established in the public accommoda- 
tions and equal employment opportunity 
provision of the 1964 Act, and is doubtless 
intended to encourage enactment and more 
effective enforcement of relevant state and 
local laws. 

7. Enforcement, Attorney General. The 
committee bill adopts without modification 
the original bill’s section providing for en- 
forcement by the Attorney General. 

Section 407(a) authorizes the Attorney 
General to bring a civil action for injunctive 
relief whenever he has reasonable cause to 
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believe that any person or group of persons 
is engaged in a pattern or practice of re- 
sistance to the full enjoyment of his rights 
granted by Title IV. 

Section 407(b) authorizes the Attorney 
General to intervene in a civil action 
brought by a private person in a federal 
court under this title, if he certifies that 
the action is of general public importance. 
In such cases, the United States shall be en- 
titled to the same relief as if it were a party 
complainant, ; 

Again, both these subsections are reminis- 
cent of provisions applicable to other situa- 
tions in the 1964 Act. During the debate on 
the earlier measure, then Senator Hum- 
PHREY gave the following explanation of 
“pattern or practice” of discrimination as it 
applied to public accommodations and fair 
housing: 

“, . . is meant to exclude action in spo- 
radic instances of violation of rights, which 
will be left to correction by individual com- 
plainants under other sections of these titles. 
It would be clear that an establishment or 
employer that consistently or avowedly de- 
nies rights under these titles is engaged in 
a pattern or practice of resistance. 

“The Attorney General may obtain relief 
in public accommodations and employment 
cases only where a pattern or practice has 
been shown to exist, Such a pattern or prac- 
tice would be present only when the denial 
of rights consists of something more than 
an islolated, sporadic incident, but is re- 
peated, routine, or of a generalized nature. 
There would be a pattern or practice if, for 
example, a number of companies or persons 
in the same industry or line of business dis- 
criminated, if a chain of motels or restau- 
rants practiced racial discrimination 
throughout all or a significant part of its 
system, or if a company repeatedly and regu- 
larly engaged in acts prohibited by the 
statute. 

“As a further safeguard, the bill requires 
a showing that those engaged in the pattern 
or practice had the intention to deprive 
others of their rights under Title II or Title 
VII. That is, where several companies are 
involved, the Attorney General could not 
show a pattern or practice by proving that 
one company refused to serve a Negro be- 
cause of his race and several other companies 
also refused service but for legitimate 
reasons, 

“That kind of a showing would not satisfy 
the requirement of intent; what is required 
is a showing of intentional discrimination. 
Intention could, of course, be proved by, or 
inferred from, words, conduct, or both. The 
issue would then be whether, as a matter of 
fact, there was a refusal of service or em- 
ployment amounting to a pattern or prac- 
tice, or whether the companies acted in con- 
cert or in a conspiracy. And the bill would 
authorize the Attorney General to join all 
or some of several defendants in the same 
action. 

“The point is that single, insignificant, 
isolated acts of discrimination by a single 
business would not Justify a finding of a 
pattern or practice, and thus the fears which 
have been expressed in this regard are totally 
groundless. CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, volume 
110, part 11, pages 14239, 14270.” 

Briefly, then, the Attorney General’s suit 
is limited to situations where there is con- 
certed or persistent interference with rights 
protected by sections 403 and 404 of this 
title, 

8. Enforcement, Fair Housing Board, As 
noted at the outset, the committee has sup- 
plemented the enforcement provisions of 
Title IV by authorizing an administrative 
remedy. Section 408(a) establishes a Fair 
Housing Board of five members appointed by 
the President with the advice and consent 
of the Senate. No more than three members 
may belong to the same political party. 
Members will have staggered five year terms 
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and shall be paid at the yearly rates of 
$25,000, except for the chairman, who shall 
be paid 825,500. The chairman will be desig- 
nated by the President. Three members 
shall constitute a quorum. 

Section 408(b) authorizes the Board, in 
accordance with civil service laws, to ap- 
point and fix the compensation of such offi- 
cers and employees as may be necessary to 
carry out its functions. 

Section 408(c) authorizes the Board to 
issue necessary and proper rules and regula- 
tions, to delegate any or all of its powers to 
any three or more of its members, and to 
delegate its authority to conduct hearings 
to any member, agent, or agency. 

Section 408(d) authorizes the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development to in- 
vestigate violations of sections 403, 404, and 
405 of this title, either on the basis of in- 
formation giving reasonable grounds for the 
belief that a violation has occurred or upon 
receipt of a written statement from a person 
who alleges that he is aggrieved by such 
violation. 

Section 408(e) provides that the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development for pur- 
poses of investigation, and the Board, for 
purposes of hearing, shall have the same 
powers and be subject to the same condi- 
tions and limitations as are provided for the 
National Labor Relations Board under 29 
U.S. O. 161. That section confers upon the 
N.L.R.B. diverse investigatory powers. For 
purposes of all hearings and investigations 
which in the opinion of the N. L. R. B. are nec- 
essary and proper for the exercise of the 
powers vested in it by sections 159 and 160, 
dealing with investigations of questions con- 
cerning the representation of employees and 
unfair labor practices, respectively, the 
Board is empowered to subpoena witnesses 
and documentary evidence. Any member of 
the N.L.R.B. is empowered to issue subpoenas 
requiring the attendance and testimony of 
witnesses and the production of any evi- 
dence that relates to matters under investi- 
gation or in question. In case of contumacy 
or refusal to obey a subpoena, the N.L.R.B. 
may make application to the appropriate 
district court, which is empowered to issue 
orders requiring obedience, and to punish 
for contempt if necessary. Witnesses may 
not be excused from testifying or producing 
evidence on grounds of self-incrimination; 
however, they are immune from any prose- 
cution, penalty, or forfeiture—except per- 
jury—for or on account of anything on 
which they are compelled to testify or pro- 
duce in evidence. Process of the N.L.R.B. 
may be served personally or by registered 
mail or telegraph or by leaving a copy there- 
of at the principal office or place of business 
of the person required to be served. Wit- 
nesses and deponents are entitled to the 
same fees as are paid for like services in the 
courts of the United States. Court process 
may be served in the judicial district wherein 
the person required to be served resides or 
may be found. All federal boards and agen- 
cles are required, when ordered by the Pres- 
ident, to answer the N.L.R.B.’s request for 
all records, papers and information relative 
to any matter before the Board. 

Although the incorporation by reference 
of the N. L. R. B. s investigatory power is prob- 
ably sufficient to indicate generally the Fair 
Housing Board’s power in this area, it would 
seem preferable to rewrite similar provisions 
into Title IV. It should be noted that sec- 
tion 161 grants no roving commission, but 
is limited to the exercise of powers and func- 
tions embodied in sections 159 and 160 of 
the National Labor Relations Act. These 
conditions are totally unrelated to fair hous- 
ing. Consequently, a question arises as to 
what delimiting factors, if any, apply. In 
view of the provisions of section 408(e) of 
the bill, it is obvious that the authors in- 
tended that these powers should be exer- 
cised for purposes of investigation by the 
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Secretary of H. U. D. and for purposes of a 
hearing by the Board. However, this still 
leaves the occasion for much argument (and 
uncertainty) concerning the application of 
the introductory prepositional phrase to fair 
housing. These and other issues could be 
obviated by including an investigatory power 
section in Title IV tailored to the specific 
functions and p of the Secretary of 
H. UD. and another to the quasi-judicial pow- 
er and procedures of the Board as authorized 
by section 408. 

Section 408(f) provides that if the Secre- 
tary finds, after investigation, that a viola- 
tion has occurred, he shall file a written 
complaint with the Board stating his findings 
as well as the facts. The Secretary is re- 
quired to serve a copy of the complaint on 
the person or persons charged with the vio- 
lation, There is no requirement that he 
notify the complainant and no requirement 
of formal notice to anyone should he deter- 
mine that no violation has occurred and 
apparently no way for the complainant to 
get a hearing before the Board should the 
Secretary make such determination. 

Section 408(g) provides that the Board 
shall set a hearing after it receives a com- 
plaint from the Secretary but not before 
the passage of 10 days following service of 
the complaint on the respondent. The Sec- 
retary is directed to designate a person to 
present evidence in support of the complaint. 
There is no indication that the complainant 
may have his own attorney, 

Section 408(h) provides that except as pro- 
vided in sections 408(f) and 408(g), the 
Board shall conduct its hearings and issue 
and enforce its orders in the same manner, 
and shall be subject to the same conditions 
and limitations and appellate procedures as 
are provided for the N.L.R.B. under 29 U.S.C. 
160(b), (e), (a), (e), (t), (g), (1) and (J), 
and that all parties to the hearing shall have 
the same rights as are provided therein. The 
exceptions provided in the initial clause of 
section 408(h) subordinate the N.L. R. A. 8 
provisions incorporated therein to the divi- 
sion of functions authorized by section 408 
(f) and the ten day limitation between serv- 
ice of complaint and hearing in section 
408(g). The N.L.R.A. separates prosecution 
and enforcement between the General Coun- 
sel and the N.L.R.B., whereas Title IV sepa- 
rates these functions between the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development and the 
Fair Housing Board. Moreover, the N.L.R.A. 
allows only five days between service of the 
complaint and hearing. (In actual prac- 
tice, however, ten days are the rule.) These 
two differences between the N.L.R.A. and 
Title IV are reflected in the exception pro- 
vided by section 408(h). 

The subsections of section 160 of the 
N.L.R.A. adopted by section 408(h) relate 
to the power of the Board to prevent unfair 
labor practices. Paragraph (b) requires the 
Board to serve respondent with a copy of the 
complaint and notice of hearing. The hear- 
ing may not be held until at least five days 
after the respondent has been served with the 
complaint. No complaint shall be issued 
based upon an unfair labor practice occur- 
ring more than six months prior to the filing 
of a charge with the Board. A complaint may 
be amended by any person conducting the 
hearing or the Board any time prior to the 
issuance of an order. Respondent is entitled 
to file an answer to the original or amended 
complaint and appear in person or other- 
wise and give testimony. Regional directors 
and trial examiners may grant intervention 
in person or by counsel or other representa- 
tive to the extent and upon terms they deem 
proper. Hearings are to be conducted “so 
far as practicable” in accordance with the 
rules of evidence which apply in the federal 
courts, 

Paragraph (c) of section 160 of the N.L.R.A, 
provides that all testimony shall be reduced 
to writing and filed with the Board. The 
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Board, upon notice, may take additional 
testimony or hear additional arguments. If 
the Board is of the opinion, based on a pre- 
ponderance of the testimony, that respond- 
ent has engaged or is in an unlaw- 
ful practice, it shall state its findings of fact 
and issue an order requiring respondent to 
cease and desist from such unlawful prac- 
tice. In addition, the Board may order re- 
spondent to take other affirmative action in- 
cluding reinstatement of employees with or 
without back pay. Back pay may be re- 
quired of either the employer or the labor 
organization, depending upon which is re- 
sponsible for the discrimination suffered by 
the employee. The Board is required to apply 
the same policy to both affiliated and inde- 
pendent labor organizations in issuing com- 
plaints and in framing its remedies for un- 
fair labor practices. If no sufficient case is 
made out, the Board shall issue an order 
dismissing the complaint. Neither rein- 
statement nor back pay shall be ordered 
where the employee was suspended or dis- 
charged for cause, 

Upon the conclusion of a hearing on an 
unfair labor practice complaint, the trial 
examiner files an intermediate report in 
which he makes certain findings of facts and 
recommendations. If no exceptions are filed 
within 20 days after receipt of a copy of the 
intermediate report, the trial examiner's 
findings and recommendations automatically 
become those of the Board. 

Paragraph (d) provides that the N.L.RB. 
can change findings made and orders issued 
in a case any time prior to the filing of a 
transcript of the record with a court seek- 
ing enforcement or review of the orders. 

Orders issued by the N.L.R.B. are subject 
both to enforcement and review in the 
courts. Enforcement proceedings are set 
forth in paragraph (e). Virtually the same 
procedural provisions are applicable in peti- 
tions by employers, unions or aggrieved par- 
ties, seeking review of Board orders pursuant 
to paragraph (f). It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the review proceeding is a review 
of the Board’s action rather than a trial de 
novo. 

Sections 160 (e) and (f) of the N. LR. B. 
give jurisdiction to the U.S. Court of Ap- 
peals to enforce, review or set aside Board 
orders seeking to remedy unfair labor prac- 
tices. Petitions for review or enforcement 
may be filed in the circuit in which the 
unfair labor practice occurred or in which 
the party resides or does business. The U.S. 
District Courts may take jurisdiction to re- 
view Board proceedings where the appropri- 
ate Court of Appeals is on vacation. After 
the N. L. R. B. files a petition for enforcement 
of its order, it must certify and file with 
the court the record of the Board proceed- 
ings. Notice of the Board’s action must 
also be served upon the party or parties 
against whom the order is entered. Full 
jurisdiction of the case is then acquired. A 
court is not limited to denying or granting 
enforcement of the Board's order as a whole. 
A decree may be entered “enforcing, modi- 
fying, and enforcing as so modified, or set- 
ting aside in whole or in part the order of 
the Board.” In enforcement or review pro- 
ceedings, the court may not entertain or 
consider any objection which was not raised 
before the Board unless the failure or neg- 
lect to urge the objection is excusable be- 
cause of extraordinary circumstances. Find- 
ings of fact by the Board “if supported by 
substantial evidence on the record consid- 
ered as whole” are conclusive and binding 
on the court. 

Leave to adduce additional evidence be- 
fore the Board may be sought of the court 
by either party to the proceeding. It must 
be shown to the satisfaction of the court 
that the additional evidence is material and 
that there were reasonable grounds for fail- 
ure to present the evidence before the Board 
in the original hearing. If the leave is 
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granted, the Board, after hearing the addi- 
tional evidence, may modify its findings or 
make new findings and file recommendations 
for the modification or setting aside of its 
original order. The court’s decree is final, 
subject to appeal to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

Paragraph (g) of section 160 of the N.L.R.A. 
provide that proceeding for enforcement and 
review shall not stay the Board’s order un- 
less specifically directed by the court. 

Paragraph (i) provides that petitions for 
enforcement and review are to be heard by 
the court “expeditiously and if possible with- 
in ten days after they have been docketed.“ 

Paragraph (j) authorizes the Board, after 
it has issued a complaint alleging the com- 
mission of unfair labor practices, to petition 
the appropriate district court for temporary 
relief or restraining order without waiting 
until it is ready to petition for enforcement 
of its order in an unfair labor practice case. 

In order to obviate some of the more 
pronounced irrelevancies caused by the in- 
corporation by reference of a distinctly labor 
statute, section 408(h) of Title IV provides 
that 29 U.S.C, 160(c) (N.L.R.A.) relative to 
reinstatement of employees and to com- 
plaints under 29 U.S.C. 158 (a) (1) or (a) (2) 
are expressly made inapplicable. However, 
violations under this title shall be treated 
in the same manner as unfair labor practices 
under 29 U.S.C. 160, which is to say that the 
Board may bring a contempt action to secure 
compliance. 

The incorporation of selected N.L.R.A. en- 
forcement and review procedures which pro- 
cedures have been heavily litigated raises a 
number of questions. Perhaps, the most ob- 
vious, is whether the decisional law is in- 
corporated into Title IV along with the lan- 
guage of the relevant provisions of sections 
160 and 161. This and other issues that may 
arise in the wake of the enactment of Title 
IV thus constituted would appear to militate 
in favor of adopting review and enforcement 
procedures specifically tailored to unfair 
housing rather than unfair labor practices. 

9. Miscellaneous. The committee bill pre- 
scribes additional functions for the Secretary 
of H. U. D. including broad powers to study 
the problems of discrimination. Thus sec- 
tion 409 directs the Secretary to make studies 
and publish reports on discriminatory hous- 
ing practices, cooperate with and render tech- 
nical assistance to private or public agencies, 
including the Community Relations Service, 
and administer his Department’s programs in 
a manner affirmatively to further policies of 
Title IV. However, pursuant to section 408 
(i), the Secretary may delegate any of his 
powers and duties under this title. 

Section 410 is indentical to section 409 of 
the bill as introduced which provided that 
no state or local law granting or protecting 
the same rights as are granted or protected 
by Title IV shall be invalidated or limited by 
Title IV. However, any state or local law that 
purports to require or permit a discrimina- 
tory housing practice shall to that extent be 
invalid. 

Section 411, numbered 410 in the original, 
makes the jury trial provisions of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1957, 42 U.S.C. 1995, available 
in voting rights suits, applicable to contempts 
arising under the bill, Asa result, jury trials 
are required in any proceedings for criminal 
contempt where the aggregate fine exceeds 
$300 or the cumulative imprisonment exceeds 
45 days. In other cases of criminal contempt 
the accused may be tried with or without a 
jury at the discretion of the judge. In any 
case of criminal contempt involving a natural 
person, the fine is not to exceed $1,000 nor 
imprisonment exceed the term of six months, 

Section 412, numbered 411 in the intro- 
duced version, contains a separability clause. 
It provides that nothing in this title shall be 
construed to affect the authority of the fed- 
eral government and its agencies or officers, 
to institute or intervene in any civil action 
or to bring any criminal prosecution, 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield, with 
the understanding that he may do so 
without losing his right to the floor? 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from Delaware, with the under- 
standing that I may do so without losing 
my right to the floor; and that upon my 
resumption, it will not be considered a 
second speech by me upon this subject 
on this legislative day. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore (Mr, Byrp of Viriginia in the chair). 
Is there objection? ‘The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 


IRRESPONSIBLE MANNER OF AP- 
PROVAL OF MULTIFAMILY PROJ- 
ECTS BY FEDERAL HOUSING AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on previous occasions I have 
called attention to the irresponsible man- 
ner in which the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration has been approving multi- 
family projects which at the time of ap- 
proval were obviously not economically 
feasible. In addition, to make the situa- 
tion even more irresponsible, some of 
these projects were approved for mort- 
gages in excess of actual land and con- 
struction costs—as certified by audits of 
the General Accounting Office. 

Today I call attention to four multi- 
family projects in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
which were insured with FHA mortgages 
totaling over $12.5 million, representing 
around $600,000 in excess of actual con- 
struction and land costs. Three of the 
projects defaulted in less than 1 year 
and the fourth in less than 2 years. The 
Federal Housing Administration made 
insurance settlements totaling $12,414,- 
300 against construction and land costs 
totaling $11,944,770. This gave the spon- 
sors of these bankrupt projects a cash 
profit of approximately a half of a mil- 
lion dollars plus whatever additional 
benefits they may have derived from 
builders’ fees, promoters’ fees, and sal- 
aries. Depreciation could also be claimed 
against other profitable enterprises they 
may have been operating. 

I summarize these four projects. 

Three projects were given final ap- 
proval on April 5, 1962, with mortgage 
terms of 40 years at 5 percent interest. 
The fourth project was given final ap- 
proval on January 15, 1963, with mort- 
gage terms of 40 years at 5% percent in- 
terest. All four projects had the same 
sponsors, The Hamilton Co., Harry J. 
Krieger, and Lewis I. Leader, 8750 Arbor- 
crest Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. Each 
project was a separate corporate entity, 
and the sponsors were not individually 
responsible for the mortgages. Each of 
the projects was insured for an FHA 
mortgage in excess of the land and con- 
struction costs. They are as follows: 

Fay Apartments No. 1, Inc., FHA proj- 
ect No. 046-35005-NP, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Final endorsement, April 5, 1962—mort- 
gage amount, $4,177,500. Mortgage de- 
faulted January 1963 and assigned to 
FHA August 30, 1963—amount, $4,128,- 
950. Actual land and construction 
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costs—GAO—$3,942,795. Sponsors’ cash 
profit on this bankrupt project, $186,155. 

Fay Apartments No. 2, Inc., FHA proj- 
ect No. 046-35006—NP, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Final endorsement, April 5, 1962—mort- 
gage amount, $2,254,500. Mortgage de- 
faulted January 1963 and assigned to 
FHA August 30, 1963—amount, $2,228,- 
100. Actual land and construction 
costs—GAO—$2,141,441. Sponsors’ cash 
profit on this bankrupt project, $86,659. 

Fay Apartments No. 3, Inc., FHA proj- 
ect No. 046-35007, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Final endorsement, April 5, 1962—mort- 
gage amount, $3,206,900. Mortgage de- 
faulted January 1963 and assigned to 
FHA August 30, 1963—amount, $3,170,- 
100. Actual land and construction 
costs GA0— 33,071,439. Sponsors’ cash 
profit on this bankrupt project, 898,661. 

Richmond Village, FHA project No. 
046-35011-NP, Cincinnati, Ohio. Final 
endorsement, January 15, 1963—mort- 
gage amount, $2,923,000. Mortgage de- 
faulted May 1963 and assigned to FHA 
October 10, 1963—amount, $2,887,150. 
Actual land and construction costs— 
GAO—$2,789,095. Sponsors’ cash profit 
on this bankrupt project, $98,055. 

Thus we find that on the four projects, 
all with the same sponsors, the total con- 
struction and land costs of which—as 
certified by GAO audits—were $11,944,- 
770, the FHA had insured mortgages in 
the amount of $12,561,900, or an average 
of around 105 percent of the total costs. 
This represented a cash profit to the 
sponsors of $617,130. 

After reducing these mortgages by 
$147,600 the mortgages went in default, 
and by mid-October 1963 the Federal 
Housing Administration had made in- 
surance settlements on all four projects 
totaling $12,414,300. This left the spon- 
sors with a cash profit of $469,530 on 
these four bankrupt projects plus what- 
ever builders’ fees, promoters’ costs, de- 
preciation allowances, salaries, and so 
forth, that could have been picked up 
during the interval of their manage- 
ment. 

In addition, for the 3 years following, 
or until June 30, 1966, the owners were 
retained by the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration as managers on the first three 
of these properties, during which time 
they were paid to operate their own 
bankrupt operations. 

It was not until July 14, 1966, 3 years 
after default, that the FHA finally got 
around to instituting foreclosure pro- 
ceedings on three of these projects, and 
the fourth project is still being managed 
for the FHA by the owners. 

During the period in which these proj- 
ects were in default and were being op- 
erated for the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration the total FHA collections from 
the Fay Apartments up to the time of 
foreclosure was $1,088,999.49 and from 
Richmond Village up to August 31, 1966, 
has been $431,703.60. While this is a 
sizable sum it should not be accepted 
as an indication that the FHA is making 
money or breaking even on these bank- 
rupt projects. Quite the contrary—this 
$1,520,703.09 collected by the Federal 
Housing Administration is actually not 
enough to cover the interest charges on 
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the mortgage and leaves nothing to 
cover depreciation, normal repairs, and 
so forth. 

At this point I ask unanimous consent 
to incorporate in the Recorp a report 
on these four projects as furnished by 
Commissioner Brownstein under date of 
September 6, 1966. It will be noted from 
these reports that the cost information 
as furnished by FHA is different from 
the actual cost figures as outlined in my 
report. The cost figures which I have 
used in computing the cash windfalls to 
the sponsors of these bankrupt projects 
are based upon an audit made by the 
Comptroller General and submitted to 
the Honorable JOHN J. SPARKMAN, chair- 
man, Subcommittee on Housing, Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, under 
date of December 6, 1963. These figures 
may be found on page 23 of that GAO 
report. No. B-114860 or on page 19202 
of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of August 
12, 1966. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT, FEDERAL 
HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington, D.C. 
Hon, JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS; I am writing with 
further regard to your letter of August 17, 
1966, concerning the Fay Apartments and 
Richmond Village in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The information you requested is attached. 
The cost figures contained therein (stated 
separately) have not been released publicly 
because they contain material which may fall 
within the criminal and other provisions of 
18 U.S.C. 1905. 

Congressmen Donar D. CLANCY and JOHN 
J. GILLIGAN have also made inquiry along 
these lines and I am sending them similar 
information. 

The FHA collected all net income from 
these projects while it held the mortgages 
during the default period. The total FHA 
collections from the Fay Apartments up to 
the time of foreclosure was $1,088,999.49 and 
from Richmond Village up to August 31, 1966, 
has been $431,703.60. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Assistant Seoretary- Commissioner. 
Enclosures. 


RICHMOND VILLAGE, FHA PROJECT NO. 046- 

35011-NP, CINCINNATI, OHIO 

General information 

. Date of Initial Contact: January 5, 1960. 
- Application Received: May 2, 1960, 
Commitment Date; September 21, 1960. 
Commitment Amount: 82,928,000. 
. Initial Endorsement: October 18, 1960. 
Final Endorsement: January 15, 1963. 
Mortgage Amount at Final Endorse- 
ment: $2,923,000. 

8. Mortgage Terms: 40 years at 514% per 
annum, 

9. Sponsor’s Purchase Price of Land (from 
Application): $212,241. 

10. FHA “as is” Appraised Value of Land: 
$212,241. 

11. Sponsors: The Hamilton Company, 
Harry J. Krieger, & Lewis I. Leader, 8750 
Arborcrest Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12. Default Date: May 1963. 

13. Mortgage Assigned to FHA: October 10, 
1963. 

14. Insurance Settlement: $2,887,150. 

15. Managers since Default: The project 
is being managed by the owners. 
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FAY APARTMENTS NO. 1, INC., FHA PROJECT No. 
046—35005—NP, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


General information 


1. Date of Initial Contact: August 1958. 
2. Application Received: February 23, 1959. 
8. Commitment Date: May 27, 1959. 

4. Commitment Amount: $3,935,900. 

5. Initial Endorsement: June 4, 1959. 

6. Final Endorsement: April 5, 1962. 

7. Mortgage Amount at Final Endorse- 
ment: $4,177,500. 

8. Mortgage Terms: 40 years at 5% per 
annum. 

9. Sponsor’s Purchase Price of Land (from 
Application): $78,201. 

10. FHA “as is” Appraised Value of Land: 
$38,236. 

11. Sponsors: The Hamilton Company, 
Harry J. Krieger, & Lewis I. Leader, 8750 Ar- 
borcrest Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12. Default Date: January 1963. 

13. Mortgage Assigned to FHA: August 30, 
1963. 

14, Insurance Settlement: $4,128,950. 

15. Foreclosure Commenced: July 14, 1966. 

16. Managers since Default: The project 
was managed by the owners up to June 30, 
1966, at which time Francis X. McCarthy was 
appointed as receiver. 


FAY APARTMENTS NO. 2, INC., FHA PROJECT NO. 
046—35006—NP, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
General information 


1. Date of Initial Contact: August 1968. 

2. Application Received: February 23, 1959. 

3. Commitment Date: May 27, 1959. 

4. Commitment Amount: $2,142,000. 

5. Initial Endorsement: June 4, 1959. 

6. Final Endorsement; April 5, 1962. 

7. Mortgage Amount at Final Endorse- 
ment: $2,254,500. 

8. Mortgage Terms: 40 years at 5% per 
annum. 

9. Sponsor's Purchase Price of Land (from 
Application): $42,300. 

10. PHA “as is” Appraised Value of Land: 
$43,243. 

11. Sponsors: The Hamilton Company, 
Harry J. Krieger, & Lewis I. Leader, 8750 Ar- 
borcrest Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12. Default Date: January 1963. 

13. Mortgage Assigned to FHA: August 30, 
1963. 

14. Insurance Settlement: $2,228,100. 

15. Foreclosure Commenced: July 14, 1966. 

16. Managers since Default: The project 
was managed by the owners up to June 30, 
1966, at which time Francis X. McCarthy was 
appointed as receiver. 


FAY APARTMENTS NO. 3, NC., PHA PROJECT NO. 
046-35007—NP, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
General information 


1. Date of Initial Contact: August 1958. 

2. Application Received: February 23. 
1959. 

3. Commitment Date: May 27, 1959. 

4. Commitment Amount: $3,081,900. 

5. Initial Endorsement: June 4, 1959. 

6. Final Endorsement: April 5, 1962. 

7. Mortgage Amount at Final Endorse- 
ment: $3,206,900. 

8. Mortgage Terms: 40 years at 5% per 
annum. 

9. Sponsor’s Purchase Price of Land (from 
Application): $61,499. 

10. FHA “as is” Appraised Value of Land: 
$79,978. 
11. Sponsors: The Hamilton Company, 
Harry J. Krieger & Lewis I. Leader, 8750 
Arborcrest Drive, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

12. Default Date: January 1963. 

13. Mortgage Assigned to FHA: August 30, 
1963. 
14. Insurance Settlement: $3,170,100. 

15. Foreclosure Commenced: July 14, 1966. 

16. Managers since default: The project 
was managed by the owners up to June 30, 
1966, at which time Francis X. McCarthy was 
appointed receiver. 
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Cost information 
RICHMOND VILLAGE, PROJECT NO. 046-35011-NP, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


$91, 747 


$3, 287, 419 
244, 208 


FAY APARTMENTS NO. 2, INC., PROJECT NO. 046-35006, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


1. 
2 
= E424 and organization 


. Builder’s fee. 

aa enk hasan Mae wR WES. 
‘arr’ an 

7 Legal and d organization. reed 


roses 


1 Includes addition of ranges and 


eye ara cost . 
Builder's Sar 


$49, 581 


refrigerators. 
Land on Fay projects reduced to zero value to reflect excess foundation costs encountered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
ADDITIONAL STEPS NECESSARY 
TO ASSURE CONTINUED HEALTH 
AND STRENGTH OF THE ECONOMY 
(H. DOC. NO. 492) 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a message from the President of the 
United States relating to the Nation’s 
economy which, without objection, will 
be 1 referred without being 
read. 

The message from the President was 
2 to the Committee on Finance, as 

ollows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is now time to set forth to the Con- 
gress and the American people the addi- 
tional steps we consider necessary to as- 
sure the continuing health and strength 
of our economy. 

I have been watching carefully the per- 
formance of our economy. I have con- 
sulted frequently and at great length 
with the wisest and most experienced ad- 
visers available to the President—with 
the responsible officials in my adminis- 
tration, with Members of the Congress, 
with leaders of business and labor and 
with economists from our universities. 

Prudent economic policy requires time- 
ly well-considered action in the national 


interest. The true interest of the Amer- 
ican people lies in uninterrupted growth 
at stable prices. We must always be pre- 
pared to act to protect that growth. But 
we must act with caution and avoid dras- 
tic changes that are not clearly required 
for the economic welfare. We must focus 
our restraint on those sectors of the econ- 
omy that need urgent attention. 

Certain actions have become clearly 
necessary to protect the interest of our 
people in stable prosperity and I intend 
to take those actions now. 

I am going to cut all Federal ex- 
penditures to the fullest extent consistent 
with the well-being of our people. 

I recommend that the Congress 
promptly make inoperative, for a tem- 
porary period, those special incentives 
for plant and equipment investment and 
commercial construction that currently 
contribute to overheating the economy. 

Every effort will be made to ease the 
inequitable burden of high interest rates 
and tight money. 

Further longer range actions may 
prove necessary to maintain balanced 
growth and finance the defense of Viet- 
nam. Bnt we will not have the neces- 
sary facts about fiscal 1967 expenditures 
until the Congress completes action on 
the remaining eight appropriation bills, 
and until the Department of Defense 
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knows the size of the supplemental ap- 
propriations needed to support our men 
in Vietnam. 

As soon as I receive these bills and 
defense estimates, I will again review 
Federal expenditures for this fiscal year. 
We intend to reduce or eliminate every 
possible Federal expenditure provided in 
those bills consistent with the well-being 
of our citizens. 

When the Congress votes for add-ons 
to the remaining eight appropriation 
bills, it must bear in mind that each vote 
to increase the budget. will likely require 
a vote to increase the revenue later. 

This administration is prepared to 
recommend whatever action is necessary 
to maintain the stable growth and pros- 
perity of the past 5% years and to pay 
for current expenditures out of current 
revenues, as we are now doing. 

THE PERFORMANCE OF OUR ECONOMY 


Today the strength of the American 
economy exceeds all records and all ex- 
pectations. For 67 months—for 5% 
years—the trend of our economy has 
been steadily up: 

True production of goods and services 
has grown 5% percent a year, putting 
the American economy in the front rank 
among the major nations of the world. 

The spendable income of our consum- 
ers has increased 41 percent. 

Nine million more workers are em- 
ployed on nonfarm payrolls. 

Unemployment has dropped from 7 
percent to 3.9 percent. 

No nation has ever enjoyed such pros- 
perity. 

High production, high wages, high 
profits and low unemployment are bene- 
fits to be sought and preserved. The new 
problems of prosperity are much to be 
preferred to the old problems of recession 
or depression. But the great satisfaction 
that accompanies the solution of old 
problems must be tempered by full recog- 
nition of the new problems these solu- 
tions bring. 

We must meet these new problems 
without jeopardizing past gains or pres- 
ent performance. And we must not re- 
vert to the pendulum economy of the 
1950's. 

Caution signs became visible early this 
year. Responsible fiscal policy required 
prudent action. 

This administration and the Congress 
acted to protect our prosperity by taking 
$10 billion of excess purchasing power 
out of the economy this calendar year: 
$6 billion through increased payroll taxes 
for social security and medicare, $1 bil- 
lion through restored excise taxes, $1 
billion through graduated withholding 
of individual taxes, $1 billion through a 
speedup in corporate tax payments, $1 
billion through an administrative accel- 
eration of tax payments. 

Responsible fiscal policy also demand- 
ed tight control of Federal expenditures. 
This control has been exerted. 

The fiscal 1966 budget on a national 
income basis—the best measure of the 
economic impact of Federal activity 
showed an overall surplus of about $1 
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billion. In the first half of calendar 
1966, the annual rate of this surplus rose 
to $3 billion. Since January 1 of this 
year, we have taken in more money than 
we have spent. 

The fiscal 1967 budget submitted to the 
Congress reflects the same tight control. 
As a result, apart from special Vietnam 
costs, the 1967 budget increased expendi- 
tures by only $600 million—an increase 
of less than 1 percent over fiscal 1966. 
For the Great Society program enacted 
by the Congress, I requested an addi- 
tional $3.2 billion—but only after offset- 
ting reductions had been made by prun- 
ing lower priority programs, by improved 
management and cost reduction, and by 
closing obsolete bases, and eliminating 
unnecessary defense expenditures. 

Therefore, except for the $600 million, 
every dollar spent on Great Society pro- 
grams was secured by reducing or elimi- 
nating outmoded programs. 

In recent weeks, there have been signs 
of developing imbalance in the economy. 

As we all know, prices have been ris- 
ing. To be sure, average income is rising 
faster than prices, and average price in- 
creases in the past 5% years are con- 
siderably less than in the previous 5% 
years. 

Nevertheless, sustained price increases 
in food, services, and industrial products 
threaten our delicately balanced struc- 
ture of wage and price stability. We ask 
workers to restrict their wage demands 
to the gains in labor’s productivity. But 
this also requires a reasonable prospect 
of stable living costs. 

Ours is increasingly a fixed income 
population. More than 20 million Amer- 
icans depend on social security benefits. 
Millions of others live on modest private 
pensions, past savings, and the proceeds 
of life insurance policies. 

Inflation imposes a cruel and unjust 
tax on all the people. 

Inflation also saps the competitive 
strength of American industry in world 
trade. Recently, we have witnessed a 
decline in the trade surplus so vital to 
our balance-of-payments position. A 
healthy export expansion has not been 
enough to offset the bulging increase in 
imports. 

In recent months, there has been an 
exaggerated boom in business investment. 
Moreover, the rapid growth of business 
credit has not moderated significantly, 
despite tight money restraints that, if 
intensified, threaten to halt balanced 
growth. 

In the early 1960’s, when there was un- 
necessary slack in the economy, and when 
growth was too slow, we took the steps 
needed to stimulate expansion and move 
toward full employment. But good eco- 
nomic policy works both ways. When 
total spending rises more rapidly than 
the economy can accommodate—when 
business investment creates undue pres- 
sures—when armed conflict overseas im- 
poses new burdens on Government—then 
we must be willing to shift into lower 
gear and reduce inflationary pressures. 

Our program early this year to remove 
$10 billion from the U.S. economy was a 
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first step in this direction. But the con- 
tinued and mounting pressures since that 
time require the second-step program I 
am recommending today. And I shall 
not hesitate to take further fiscal steps 
when the size of the budget and the de- 
velopments in our economy indicate that 
they are necessary. 
PROGRAM OF ACTION 


I propose the following program of im- 
mediate action for the Congress and the 
American people: 

1. I am taking strong measures to re- 
duce lower priority Federal expenditures. 

Determination of the exact amount of 
reduction in that limited portion of the 
fiscal 1967 budget under direct Presiden- 
tial control must await congressional 
action on the remaining appropriation 
bills. Our best present estimate is that 
a reduction of 10 percent—approximately 
$3 billion—will be required from that 
portion of the budget. 

Bills already passed by both Houses of 
Congress—some unanimously and others 
by large bipartisan majorities—have 
added approximately 82 ½ billion to the 
spending authority I requested from this 
session of the Congress. If bills passed 
by one or the other of the Houses of Con- 
gress, or now before congressional com- 
mittees, are finally approved in their 
present form, they will add almost $4 
billion to Federal spending authority and 


` $2 billion to spending in the current fiscal 


year. Members of the Congress will, by 
holding remaining appropriations with- 
in the amount of my requests, limit the 
amount of additional revenue that may 
be required next year. 

Although the costs of the Vietnam con- 
flict are uncertain, if this conflict ex- 
tends beyond the current fiscal year, we 
will be forced to order additional mate- 
rial and equipment. To be on the safe 
side and to support our men in Vietnam, 
we must act on this contingency. 

I have already directed that lower 
priority Federal programs be reduced by 
$1.5 billion in fiscal 1967. 

Federal civilian agencies have been di- 
rected to defer, stretch out, and otherwise 
reduce contracts, new orders, and com- 
mitments, Each major agency has been 
given a savings target, with orders to 
meet that target. 

I am prepared to defer and reduce 
Federal expenditures: by requesting ap- 
propriations for Federal programs at 
levels below those now being authorized 
by the Congress, by withholding appro- 
priations provided above my budget rec- 
ommendations whenever possible, and by 
cutting spending in other areas which 
have significant fiscal impact in 1967. 

My 1967 budget called for total expend- 
itures of $112.8 billion. Of this amount, 
$58.3 billion is for Defense. Of the re- 
maining $54.5 billion, payments fixed by 
law or otherwise uncontrollable—such 
as civilian pay, interest on the public 
debt, veterans’ compensation and pen- 
sions, public assistance payments, agri- 
cultural price supports, and payments on 
prior contracts—account for $31.5 bil- 
lion. This leaves only some $23 billion of 
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expenditures subject to immediate 
Presidential control. 

The corresponding appropriation 
total—new obligational authority—is $31 
billion. The savings I have directed must 
come from that total. They will not be 
easy to achieve. 

But at a time when individual in- 
comes and corporate profits are at 
unparalleled levels, a compassionate and 
mature people will not make the poor 
carry the burden of fighting inflation. 
For such a policy would be neither good 
economics nor social justice. 

During the calendar year 1967, the 
product of the American economy will 
increase by some $50 billion. Before the 
end of this year, we will be producing at 
a rate of $750 billion—three-quarters of 
a trillion dollars—a year. And the Fed- 
eral budget has been claiming a declin- 
ing share of that product. The Federal 
administrative budget—the best meas- 
ure of the size of Federal programs that 
are not self-financed—has declined from 
17 percent of the gross national product 
in fiscal 1955 to less than 15 percent in 
fiscal 1966. If we had spent the same 
percentage as in 1955, our administrative 
budget would have been 515 billion 
higher last year. 

I intend to conserve and save public 
outlays at every possible point. But it 
would be shortsighted to abandon the 
tasks of educating our children, provid- 
ing for their health, rebuilding the de- 
caying cities in which they live, and 
otherwise promoting the general welfare. 

Postponed investment in buildings and 
machines can be made at a later date 
without serious injury. But we can 
never recapture the early years of a child 
who did not get the headstart he needed 
to be a productive citizen, or the lost op- 
portunities of the teenage dropout who 
was never given a second chance. And 
we can never repair the ravages of a 
disease that could have been prevented, 
or recall the lives lost by cancer that 
might have been cured. 

The fiscal measures which have given 
us the unparalleled prosperity of the 
past 5% years were a product of the 
partnership of the Congress and the 
Executive. The Great Society programs, 
placed on the statute books of this coun- 
try by the overwhelming majority of the 
Congress, also reflect our partnership 
to promote the welfare of the people of 
this country. So, now, we must work 
together to assure that the prosperity 
and social progress of the past 5% years 
continue. 

2. I recommend that the Congress 
make the 7-percent investment tax 
credit inoperative, effective September 1, 
1966, to become operative again on Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. 

The temporary suspension should ap- 
ply to all orders for machinery and 
equipment placed on or after September 
1, 1966, and before January 1, 1968, re- 
gardless of the date of their delivery. 

The suspension should be across the 
board, without exception, applying effec- 
tively and equitably to all investing 
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industries. No special treatment or 
special exclusions should be made for 
this brief period of suspension. 

One of the great accomplishments of 
recent years has been the mighty up- 
surge of business investment in plant 
and equipment, to expand and update 
our industrial capacity, and to provide 
more jobs for our workers. This gratify- 
ing surge is now, however, proceeding 
too swiftly. For the past 3 years, this 
investment has been rising more than 
twice as fast as our gross national 
product. 

Our machinery and equipment indus- 
tries cannot digest the demands cur- 
rently thrust upon them. We see symp- 
toms of strain in growing backlogs, ac- 
celerating prices, and emerging shortages 
of skilled workers. There is a 10-month 
average backlog on machine tool orders 
alone. On many machine tools, the or- 
der backlog exceeds 15 months. 

Our capital markets are clogged with 
excessive demands for funds to finance 
investment. These demands bid inter- 
est rates higher and higher, and draw 
too large a share of credit from other 
important uses. 

The current machinery and equip- 
ment boom reflects many incentives and 
supports—the reform of depreciation 
guidelines, the investment tax credit, re- 
ductions in corporate income tax rates, 
the dramatic strengthening of consumer 
markets, and the stepped-up flow of de- 
fense orders. 

I am asking Congress today to make 
inoperative for 16 months one of the 
special incentives in order to moderate 
the growth of capital spending. 

Our high-employment, high-profit 
economy will still provide abundant in- 
centive for growth in our capacity suffi- 
cient to produce the goods we need, for 
modernizing facilities, and hence for 
maintaining a strong international com- 
petitive position. 

A temporary suspension of the invest- 
ment credit will relieve excessive pres- 
sures on our capital goods producers and 
on our financial markets. We can then 
look forward to a smoother flow of in- 
vestment goods—at stable costs both for 
machinery and for money. 

The special credit was recommended 
as a bonus for investment to help move 
the economy forward. This recommen- 
dation reflected the commitment of this 
administration to a high-investment, 
high-research, high-growth economy. 
This is a firm long-term plan that we 
intend to carry out. A high level of 
business investment is indispensable to 
our prosperity and to our economic 
growth. The bonus of the investment 
credit has proved itself to be too effec- 
tive a promoter of such investment to be 
abandoned. We shall need this bonus 
over the years ahead and it should be 
restored. 

Now, however, our problem is to keep 
investment within safe speed limits. We 
should not continue to press on the ac- 
celerator. We should not now provide a 
bonus to do something that we do not 
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want done now and will very much want 
and need to be done later on. 

3. I recommend that the Congress sus- 
pend until January 1, 1968, the use of 
accelerated depreciation on all buildings 
and structures started or transferred on 
or after September 1, 1966. 

Just as machinery and equipment out- 
lays are stimulated by the investment 
tax credit, construction of commercial 
and industrial buildings is advanced and 
encouraged by accelerated depreciation. 
To assure that safe speed limits are ap- 
plied to all forms of investment, we 
should now remove this special incentive. 

Today, it is contributing unnecessarily 
to an inflation of building costs and to 
the pressures on financial markets, 
which are reflected in high interest rates. 
In the past 12 months, commercial and 
industrial construction was 27 percent 
higher than during the previous year. 

In the last few months certain areas of 
private building have been caught in the 
vise of tight money and high interest 
rates. The suspension of accelerated de- 
preciation is surely a more effective and 
equitable way to hold construction 
within bounds. 

The logie and equity of restraint thus 
require suspension of accelerated depre- 
ciation. In this way, we can apply re- 
strictive measures evenly to the various 
types of investment and through a broad 
and balanced use of our tools of economic 
policy. 

4. I urge the Federal Reserve Board, in 
executing its policy of monetary re- 
straint, and our large commercial banks 
to cooperate with the President and the 
Congress to lower interest rates and to 
ease the inequitable burden of tight 
money. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has re- 
viewed all potential Federal security 
sales and is taking action to keep them 
at the minimum in the months ahead. 
This should help reduce current pres- 
sures on the money market and on in- 
terest rates. 

I urge the Congress to act promptly on 
pending legislation to prevent competi- 
tion for deposit and share accounts from 
driving up interest rates. 

As more of the burden of restraint is 
assumed by fiscal measures—by elimina- 
tion of special stimulants to business 
investment, higher taxes, and reduced or 
postponed Federal spending—we should 
take further action to reduce the burdens 
imposed on the American people by tight 
money and high interest rates. Present 
monetary measures impose a special 
hardship on home buyers and small busi- 
nessmen. i 

Banks should handle money and credit 
equitably and without extracting exces- 
sive profits. They should rely less on 
high interest rates to price borrowers 
out of the market and more on the plac- 
ing of appropriate ceilings on credit. 

I am responding to the requests of the 
financial community to ease the great 
pressure 0n money markets. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and our large com- 
mercial banks must now recognize that 
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we are determined to restrain infla- 
tionary pressures by fiscal and budgetary 
measures. I ask, in turn, that the finan- 
cial community seize the earliest oppor- 
tunity to lower interest rates and more 
fairly allocate the existing supplies of 
credit. 

I have been assured that every effort 
is being made to detect any easing of in- 
flationary pressures in order that mone- 
tary policy can be adjusted quickly and 
adequately to maintain stable and sus- 
tainable economic growth. 


PRESERVING ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


The demand for goods, including 
capital investment must be kept roughly 
in balance with the ability of our econ- 
omy to meet this demand. Within this 
general strategy for a free economy, we 
seek the cooperation of employers and 
unions in maintaining price and wage 
policies consistent with stability. 

We ask that wage increases remain 
within labor’s productivity gains. We 
ask that industry forego price increases 
where there are no increases in costs and 
reduce prices when costs fall. 

The alternative to this strategy is the 
endless pursuit of wages by prices, and 
prices by wages, to the common dis- 
advantage of all participants and the 
Nation as a whole. 

I ask American business to: 

Base demands for credit on genuine 
needs, not on speculation of future scar- 
city or higher cost. 

Maintain an inventory position based 
on current requirements, not on fears 
or hopes that prices will be higher later 
on, 

Postpone investment projects that are 
not absolutely necessary at this time. 

Set prices on the basis of real costs, 
not imaginary future costs that build in 
an assumption of inflation. 

Limit profits to those appropriate for 
a steadily expanding economy. 

I ask American labor to: 

Avoid wage demands that would raise 
the average level of costs and prices in 
the economy. 

„Adopt work rules and standards for 
entry into its trades that are appro- 
priate for a continuing full-employment 
economy. 

Cooperate with business to raise pro- 
ductivity so that pay increases will be 
matched by production increases. 

The steps I have taken and recom- 
mended today are needed to keep the 
American economy on the safe course of 
Stable prosperity it has enjoyed for the 
past 5% years. 

Decisions made elsewhere will influ- 
ence our defense needs in Vietnam. Be- 
cause we cannot control or predict these 
outcomes, we cannot blueprint our fiscal 
measures in the months ahead. But 
should additional fiscal measures be re- 
quired to preserve price stability and 
maintain sound fiscal policies, I will 
recommend them. 
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By continuing on a prudent course in 
our private and public policies and by 
preserving our capacity for stable eco- 
nomie growth, we can look forward to 
continuing progress. Wecan make that 
progress within the framework of a free 
economy. We do not want to resort to 
controls. If we take the necessary ac- 
tions, next year should bring new heights 
in consumer living standards, in savings 
for the future, in our progress toward the 
Great Society. 

I urge the Congress to exercise prudent 
restraint in appropriating public funds 
and to act promptly on the legislative 
proposals I have set forth in this 
message, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, September 8, 1966. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
approve and applaud the action taken 
by the President in his message to the 
Congress today. He discussed the mes- 
sage with the majority leadership and 
was assured of their support in what he 
proposed. 

The President has acted wisely to take 
the measures he has advocated and to 
propose to the Congress what it can do, 
in concert with the President, to assure 
the continuing health and strength of 
our economy. 

The steps he will take and which he 
has proposed to us are both timely and 
necessary. He has asked the Congress, 
business, and labor to join with him to 
keep our economy on a safe and stable 
course. 

The President has not asked for con- 
trols but voluntary cooperation and vol- 
untary action. This, I am sure, will be 
forthcoming from the Senate and it is 
my hope that the legislative proposals 
e ne will be given prompt consider- 
ation. 

Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
would like to take this opportunity to 
commend and express my support of the 
President of the United States for tak- 
ing what I believe to be effective action 
to cool off an overheated economy. 

Once again he has demonstrated true 
leadership in the public interest: I am 
confident that in his recommendation 
that the 7-percent investment credit be 
suspended from September 1, 1966, 
through January 1, 1968; suspension of 
accelerated depreciation on buildings 
constructed after September 1, 1966; 
and recommending a cut in his origi- 
nally proposed budget of 81% billion will 
bring about stability in the monetary 
and fiscal policies of this Nation. 

We have all recognized that there 
have been strong inflationary trends in 
what is commonly called an overheated 
economy. The President and the Con- 
gress have recognized this for some time 
and everybody has been seeking a solu- 
tion to a very difficult problem, 

I believe the President’s program is.a 
sensible program. It is a reasonable 
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program. It is a program that, in my 
opinion, administers the proper amount 
of medicine to the patient. 

In taking this timely action the Presi- 
dent has once again demonstrated his 
ability and capacity to do the job. This 
action will instill confidence in all sectors 
of the economy—business, labor, and 
consumer, 

None of us here in the Congress who 
have known the President ever had any 
doubt about this to begin with. 

In reducing the Federal budget re- 
quest by 81 ½ billion he is setting an ex- 
ample of need for cooperation between 
the Government and the private sector 
in maintaining sound fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. 

There is one other aspect of the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation that I believe 
has substantial merit, and that is his 
request of the Federal Reserve to urge 
9 banks to lower their interest 
rates. 

This should have a very substantial 
effect that will benefit the American 
consumer. 

Action on the President's program will 
start Monday in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I predict that it will be 
prompt and the Congress as a whole and 
the American people will give the Presi- 
dent of the United States 100-percent 
cooperation. 

We can be further assured that, if 
other additional action is necessary in 
the future, the President will not hesi- 
tate to act in the best interest of this 
country. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The assistant legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK NOON 
TOMORROW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, pursuant 
to the order previously entered, I move 
that the Senate stand in recess until 
12 o'clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
4 o'clock and 4 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
recessed until tomorrow, Friday, Sep- 
tember 9, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate September 8, 1966: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


Charles F. Luce, of Washington, to be 
Under Secretary of the Interior. 
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EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Extension of Postal Delivery Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 8, 1966 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill which would en- 
able the Post Office Department to pro- 
vide city delivery service on a door de- 
livery service basis to postal patrons, 
now receiving curbside delivery service, 
who qualify for door delivery service. 

This is a problem which has come to 
my attention in recent months on sev- 
eral occasions. I am sure many of my 
colleagues in Congress have had similar 
experiences. 

In the United States today, there are 
approximately 3.3 million homes eligible 
for door delivery, but they are not re- 
ceiving it because of cost limitations. 
The complaints of these people seem 
justified in the light of the fact that 
many of their neighbors on the same city 
routes are receiving such services, and 
also by the fact that the mailmen who 
deliver mail to a curbside box by vehi- 
cle also deliver the mail to their door 
delivery neighbors. This inequitable 
situation arises from the fact that new- 
ly developed residential areas have been 
3 only with curbside service since 
1963. 

The planned conversions to door deliv- 
ery service have not been made because 
of the cost factor involved. However, 
since it was expected that door delivery 
would be instituted in these areas, it 
does not seem correct to leave some with 
its advantages, and others without it, 
merely because they moved into the area 
at a later date. 

The extent of this problem is great 
both in numbers and in scope. The Post 
Office Department recently released 
figures on the numbers of such homes in 
various States which are very revealing. 
In my home State of Connecticut there 
are 45,428 homes listed which are quali- 
fied for door delivery service but are 
receiving curbside delivery. Dividing 
the total number of these homes in my 
State by 6—the number of congressional 
districts of approximately equal size in 
population—I arrived at the number 
7,571 for the approximate number in my 
district. Since mine is the most rural 
district in the State it is likely that the 
figure may be short of reality. 

I have received many letters from 
people in my district on this problem and 
would hope that passage of this bill 
would resolve the problem. In my 
neighboring State of Massachusetts the 
problem is greater, with over 63,000 of 
these homes lacking proper mail delivery 
service. To give some further exam- 
ples: New Hampshire, over 5,000; Ohio, 
92,000; in California, 342,000; in Wis- 


consin, 56,000; and in Texas, over 170,- 
000. The total number, as I have said, is 
3.3 million. Congress should not ignore 
a problem affecting so many people. 


Disclosures of the Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 8, 1966 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, again this 
week, as is my custom, I note some of 
the news items which came to my at- 
tention. Each of these in its way 
brought consternation and dismay to me 
as I am sure each should cause a similar 
public reaction. 

CASE NO. 1. THE REASON THE UNITED STATES 
Is NOT WINNING 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat in an 
editorial says the principal reason the 
war in Vietnam has not been won is be- 
cause it is being fought under the Mc- 
Namara doctrine whereby our effort is 
measured solely by the enemy’s initial 
attack. Under this theory, victory is vir- 
tually impossible, this newspaper said, as 
it gives the initiative to the enemy, 
whereas victory in war has always gone 
to the side that uses its initative and 
power to the greatest advantage. 

CASE NO. 2. MANPOWER DRAIN 


The General Accounting Office investi- 
gators who surveyed 26 U.S. bases around 
the world report finding about 9,000 mili- 
tary men dissipating skills and special- 
ties needed in Vietnam and elsewhere by 
tending store or working at installation 
golf courses, bowling alleys, beach re- 
sorts, and so forth although civilians 
could do these jobs. For example, one 
Army sergeant, skilled in motor mainte- 
nance, has been serving as a game 
warden at the Rod and Gun Club at Fort 
Hood, Tex. These men are paid more 
than $40 million a year. 

CASE NO. 3. WAR OUTLOOK 


U.S. News & World Report in its August 
29 issue says progress of the Vietnam war 
is one thing when measured by Washing- 
ton. It is something quite different— 
and less encouraging—when measured at 
the scene. 

CASE NO. 4. GOLD CRISIS 


U.S. gold stocks have dropped to a crit- 
ical level according to the Citizens For- 
eign Aid Committee. It pointed out that 
on June 30 Federal Reserve bank notes— 
paper dollars—amounted to $40.9 billion. 
The law requires a gold reserve of 25 per- 
cent or $10.2 billion. As of August 24 
gold stocks in the Treasury, less $340 
million otherwise obligated, stood at 
$12.9 billion, which only left a cushion of 
$2.6 billion. 


Meanwhile the Federal Reserve circu- 
lation of notes has been increasing while 
the outflow of gold abroad has continued. 

CASE NO. 5. YELLOW FEVER CONTROL 


A Congressman reports that the Gov- 
ernment spent $45 million last year on 
a program to control yellow fever, while 
the United States has not had a yellow 
fever death since 1917. 

Meanwhile our Government only spent 
$27,500 on a program of rat control, 
while 14,000 Americans were sickened or 
died from rat bites. 


CASE NO. 6. FREE VITAMINS 


The Food and Drug Administration is 
waging war on the makers of vitamins 
and mineral supplements while the Goy- 
ernment is planning itself to distribute 
free vitamins to Federal employees to 
increase efficiency. 

CASE NO, 7. AGITATORS 


Mayor Ralph S. Locher of Cleveland 
“wholeheartedly” agreed with a grand 
jury finding that recent riots in his city 
had been fomented by trained agitators 
assisted by Communists. 


CASE NO. 8. MORE ABOUT THE JOB CORPS 


The Office of Economic Opportunity 
paid $87,000 to a private concern to com- 
pile a 414-page catalog of 170 Federal 
antipoverty programs, and $25,000 more 
to print a comic book to promote the Job 
Corps. These comic books are now 
gathering dust and run up storage 
charges of $125 a month. 


Miss Marie McDonald 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 8, 1966 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, like all 
of our colleagues, I was very sad to learn 
of the death of Miss Marie McDonald, 
who through the media of radio captured 
the affection of the entire Washington, 
D.C., community. Miss McDonald and 
her pilot, Mr. Lesco G. Kaufman, were 
killed when their helicopter crashed, but 
a few moments after she had finished 
one of her broadcasts. 

Miss McDonald had been station 
WWDC's “Copter 1260” girl since Feb- 
ruary of 1965, and had become the com- 
muter’s friend with her pleasant reports 
of the often unpleasant metropolitan 
area traffic conditions. She was the Na- 
tion’s only woman traffic reporter a 
great one—the best in the country. This 
gal was a real pro,” in the words of 
WWDC Program Director Irv Lichten- 
stein. 

A native of Wichita Falls, Tex., Miss 
McDonald was graduated from Mid- 
western College there with a bachelor’s 
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degree in theater arts. She later at- 
tended Yale University’s Graduate 
School of Drama. Besides her broad- 
casting work, she was known locally both 
as a fashion model and as an actress. 

She will most certainly be missed by 
all of us. 


Automatic Increases in Social Security 
Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 8, 1966 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
I have today introduced a bill which will 
provide automatic increases in social 
security benefits tied to increases in the 
cost of living. We are all well aware of 
the decline in purchasing power of the 
dollar. This is tolerable in the overall 
economy if it occurs slowly, and if there 
is sufficient increase in wages to offset 
the loss. But for several million Ameri- 
cans who must live on small, fixed in- 
comes, the loss is anything but tolerable; 
rather, it spells economic disaster and 
untold personal suffering. 

In the last 5½ years, Mr. Speaker, 
the consumer price index has risen 12.9 
percent on all items. Food has risen 
13.9 percent, rent 10.2 percent, costs for 
homeownership 15.8 percent, fuel oil and 
coal 7 percent, gas and electricity 8.1 
percent. These items represent food, 
shelter, heat—the essentials of life itself, 
not luxuries. If the consumer price in- 
dex continues to rise in the remaining 
months of 1966 as it has in the first 7, 
there will be an approximately 4½-per- 
cent increase in the cost of living for this 
calendar year. For millions of elderly 
Americans now living below the poverty 
level, this is a prospect which promises 
catastrophe. The average benefit now 
to a single person is only $81 per month; 
for a couple $142 a month. It takes little 
imagination to know what a relentless 
and dreary struggle it means to exist on 
such a meager income. I cannot 
imagine that anyone would suggest this 
little be decreased. Yet, by failing to 
act, this is exactly what we permit. 

If the purchasing power of the dollar 
declines by 5 percent, it means a $4 cut 
to the social security recipient receiving 
$80 per month. The resulting depriva- 
tion of that $4 loss is a hundredfold 
greater than the proportionate $40 loss 
for a single person earning $800. Neither 
is desirable; but for the latter it is bear- 
able while for the former it is not—not 
when, as an elderly constituent of mine 
has told me, she walks the mile to the 
downtown shopping district because she 
cannot afford the bus fare; when many 
others, whose physical condition, if 
nothing else, would seem to require easy 
aecess to a phone, cannot afford the 
monthly charge; when every penny rise 
in a staple food means despair, not in- 
convenience. For the tragic fact of the 
matter is that these individuals do not 
budget by dollar or half-dollar or even 
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dime, but frequently down to the last 
penny of their sparse income, 

There is more fiction than fact in our 
idealized picture of the elderly spinning 
out their golden years in serenity and 
well-earned rest. The reality, more 
often than not, is that this is the very 
time when the bitterest struggle begins, 
and the tragic irony is that it is also 
the time when most adults are least 
equipped to contend with the battle for 
survival. Youth, physical well-being, 
and hope of better days can sustain many 
a person through difficult times, but for 
the elderly, frequently beset by illness, 
their earning power gone, and depend- 
ent upon small, fixed incomes, the main 
hope is only that matters will not become 
impossible. 

The endurance and courage of these 
citizens are qualities which deserve our 
respect and esteem. To my mind, they 
also deserve something more from their 
prosperous fellow citizens, and that is 
simple justice. When they were them- 
selves wage earners and paying social 
security taxes, they reasonably expected 
that the dollars set aside then for their 
retirement would have the same value 
now. As we are all well aware, this is 
not the case. My bill to increase bene- 
fits as the cost of living increases would 
be simply fulfilling a commitment. This 
is not a new precedent. The principle 
was established 4 years ago for retired 
Federal employees. Last year the for- 
mula by which these automatic increases 
are made for retired civil service em- 
ployees was considerably improved. The 
legislation I have introduced on behalf 
of social security recipients closely re- 
sembles that already in effect for Fed- 
eral employees. It provides that when- 
ever the Consumer Price Index rises by 
3 percent or more during a calendar 
quarter, the benefit increase will match 
that percentage rise. 

Over the years Congress has periodi- 
cally increased monthly benefits. I en- 
thusiastically supported the 1965 Social 
Security Amendments which provided a 
7-percent increase, as well as substan- 
tial medical benefits. However, that was 
the first across-the-board increase since 
1959. In the intervening years there was 
no assurance of when Congress would 
recognize the plight of those trapped be- 
tween a set income and rising costs. 
Automatic benefit increases tied to cost- 
of-living increases would free millions of 
recipients from this burden of doubt and 
uncertainty, while at the same time pro- 
viding a more equitable and less cum- 
bersome procedure than our present one. 
I very much hope that this principle 
will be established before this congres- 
sional session ends. 


Lions International Anniversary Contest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, September 8, 1966 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the In- 
ternational Association of Lions Clubs 
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soon will be celebrating its 50th birth- 
day—half a century of worldwide 
humanitarian service. How far-reach- 
ing are its programs for good govern- 
ment and outstanding citizenship. 

And now they launch an essay contest 
in each of their 20,000 clubs through 
their 800,000 memberships. I do con- 
gratulate them: 

The subject: “Peace Is Attainable.” 
One winning essay from each of the 
eight world geographic areas will be 
selected immediately before the anni- 
versary convention—July 5-8, 1967—in 
Chicago, to which the eight winners will 
be brought. 

I congratulate President Lindsey and 
all his Lions for this effort to bring to 
young people a truly constructive aspect 
of peace, not forgetting the much else 
that Lions are carrying forward. 


Sugar: A Triumph of Good Sense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 8, 1966 


Mr, COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, you will 
recall that about this time in 1965 those 
of us who sought to put some sense back 
into our sugar program were subjected 
to the most sanguine and brutal abuse by 
a small but very noisy minority. Cer- 
tain elements of the press, and one Mem- 
ber of this body with access to the sen- 
sational part of the press, saw fit to re- 
flect upon the purpose and, indeed, the 
integrity of the overwhelming majority 
of the Congress, in this House and in the 
Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall not now attempt 
to probe the motives of those who sought 
to misinform and to confuse the Ameri- 
can people. Time itself, along with com- 
monsense, has set the record straight, 
once and for all. And the truth has 
fallen harsh upon the critics. 

I am pleased and proud to submit to 
the House this report on sugar, after 1 
year’s operation of the program under 
the Sugar Act Amendments of 1965. 
Here are the facts: 

First. The American housewife is the 
greatest beneficiary of the sugar pro- 
gram, 

She has been assured of a constant 
and adequate supply of sugar, in peace- 
time and in wartime. And, whereas the 
cost of all food in the United States has 
increased by 35 percent in the last 18 
years, the price of sugar has increased by 
only 26 percent. The price of sugar in 
the United States is cheaper than in 
most every other country that does not 
produce its own total sugar needs. On 
January 1 this year, the price at retail 
here was 11.8 cents a pound. In France 
the price was 12.6 cents, in Italy 17.4 
cents, Japan 17 cents, West Germany 
13.9, the Netherlands 14.4. In the United 
Kingdom. with sugar arrangements in 
the Commonwealth nations, the price 
was 9.5 cents. The average hour's pay 
for a U.S. factory worker would buy 13.7 
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pounds of sugar 18 years ago. Today it 
buys 22.5 pounds. 

Second. Sugar production on the main- 
land of the United States, essential to 
the protection and well-being of this 
Nation, especially in wartime, has been 
established as a sound and profitable and 
growing industry. 

When the sugar program came into 
being in 1934 our mainland cane and 
sugarbeet producers supplied only 28 per- 
cent of the domestic market. Today the 
mainland producers provide 41 percent 
of our needs. Other domestic areas— 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Is- 
lands—are entitled to 18 percent of our 
market, and producers in foreign coun- 
tries supply 41 percent. 

The mainland quota value in 1934 
amounted to $146 million; in 1966 this 
value is $650 million. In volume the 
mainland quota in 1934 was 1.8 million 
tons; in 1966 it is 4,125,000 tons. 

Third. Good neighbor countries which 
participate in our market are receiving a 
fair price for their sugar and enjoy the 
dignity of earnings in commerce and 
trade, instead of asking for aid and alms. 

Mr. Speaker, basically, the Sugar Act, 
dating back to the 1930’s, is intended to 
do three things: First. Make it possible 
as a matter of national security, to pro- 
duce a substantial part of our sugar re- 
quirements within continental United 
States and to do this without the con- 
sumer-penalizing device of a high pro- 
tective tariff; second, assure U.S. con- 
sumers of a plentiful and stable supply 
of sugar at reasonable prices; and third, 
permit nearby friendly foreign countries 
to participate equitably in supplying the 
U.S. sugar market for the double purpose 
of expanding international trade and 
assuring a stable and adequate supply of 
sugar. 

The Sugar Act has been notably suc- 
cessful in attaining all three of these 
major objectives. 

As all of us know, long ago sugar was 
considered a luxury—a luxury that only 
the very rich could set on their tables 
and then only on special occasions. 
Now, Mr. Speaker, all American home- 
makers can keep a generous supply of 
sugar on hand—sugar for the table and 
everyday use as well as for special occa- 
sions and baking. And the housewife 
buys this sugar at a reasonable price 
no matter what the world sugar supplies 
happen to be. And, in the case of na- 
tional emergency, the United States is 
able to supply about half of its needs 
from mainland areas. 

This situation did not just happen. It 
is the result of the well-planned effort of 
the U.S. sugar program which is admin- 
istered by the Agricultural Stabilization 
and Conservation Service of the U.S, De- 
partment of Agriculture. The amend- 
ments made in 1965 to the Sugar Act of 
1948 by this Congress further strengthen 
the U.S. sugar program. 

Mr. Speaker, for almost 150 years— 
until 1934—the United States protected 
and regulated its sugar industry almost 
solely by tariff duties. But, by the early 
1930s, the U.S. sugar industry had be- 
come so ramified and the price and pro- 
duction relationship among domestic 
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and foreign producing areas so complex 
that tariffs no longer were an adequate 
answer to the sugar problem. 

To help solve the U.S. sugar problem, 
the Congress wisely passed the Jones- 
Costigan Act. Our late, great Presi- 
dent, Franklin D. Roosevelt, signed -it 
into law on May 9, 1934. Although there 
have been modifications made in various 
operating provisions, the basie philos- 
ophy underlying this act has been car- 
ried forward in the subsequent legisla- 
tion. 

The U.S. sugar program assures U.S. 
consumers enough sugar at fair prices. 
We must remember, Mr. Speaker, that 
only about 30 percent of the world’s sugar 
production moves in international trade 
and more than half of this quantity un- 
der special marketing agreements. Most 
sugar is used in the country where it is 
produced, and usually, the growers and 
processors in these countries are paid 
a higher price for their product than the 
world market price, just as U.S. producers 
are. 

Actually, the world free market price 
is a residual or marginal price at which 
only about 10 percent of the world’s 
sugar supply is sold. Because this 
amount is so small, the price for this 
sugar fluctuates widely. It is extremely 
sensitive to any major international dis- 
turbance or threat to world peace. How- 
ever, the U.S. quota system eliminates 
both extremely high prices for sugar, 
which would hurt U.S. consumers, and 
the extremely low prices which are dis- 
astrous to U.S. producers. 

Total investment in the U.S. sugar in- 
dustry is over $2 billion. Almost 40,000 
domestic farms grow sugarcane or sugar- 
beets. About 230,000 farmworkers gain 
seasonal employment by cultivating and 
harvesting these crops. Approximately 
62,000 workers are employed in the 61 
beet sugar factories, 110 raw cane sugar 
mills, and 29 sugar refineries in opera- 
tion in the United States. The program 
directly helps assure sugarbeet and cane 
processors, growers, and farm and fac- 
tory workers a fair income from the U.S. 
sugar market. 

The sugar program also promotes and 
strengthens international trade. Recent 
amendments by this Congress have made 
it possible for 31 countries with which 
the United States has diplomatic rela- 
tions to share in the U.S. sugar market— 
a share which is decided by this Con- 
gress. 

The sugar program is flexible so that 
foreign and domestic producing areas 
can share in the growing market. Yet, 
at the same time, this program makes it 
possible, as a matter of national secu- 
rity, to produce a substantial part of our 
sugar requirements within the conti- 
nental United States. 

The sugar program provides for condi- 
tional payments to producers which are 
financed out of the general funds of the 
Treasury. However, the sugar tax of 
one-half cent per pound on all sugar 
marketed within the quota system more 
than offsets all costs of the program. In 
fact, the revenue from this tax from 1938 
through fiscal year 1965 have exceeded 
total sugar program expenditures by 
about $550 million. 
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Because this history-making Congress, 
in the Sugar Act amendments last year, 
insisted upon the continuation of this 
kind of program, U.S. homemakers are 
assured of an adequate supply of sugar 
at reasonable prices, U.S. producers can 
plan with confidence to meet future U.S. 
needs, and foreign producers who partici- 
pate in our market receive fair treatment 
along with our own producers. 

Mr. Speaker, without the sugar pro- 
gram little, if any, sugar would be pro- 
duced in continental United States. Our 
sugar industry would be bankrupt. Our 
housewives would be at the mercy of an 
uncertain foreign market. In times of 
emergency, without a vigorous domestic 
industry, we might be helpless. 

I mentioned early in these remarks the 
trouble we encountered from a small but 
noisy minority last year as we wrote some 
sense back into the sugar program. We 
set out then to correct a mistake forced 
upon the Congress by the administration 
in 1962, when we departed from a coun- 
try-by-country quota basis for a large 
portion of the sugar needed beyond our 
domestic production. This “global 
quota” system, as it was tabbed, placed 
our housewives at the mercy of the world 
market. 

Countries without specific quotas had 
no obligation to supply our market when 
they could get more for their sugar else- 
where. You will remember what hap- 
pened. Sugar prices in the United States 
went through the roof when we had can- 
celed quota commitments from foreign 
suppliers. 

We set out to correct this, by returning 
to a full country-by-country quota sys- 
tem. And we insisted that foreign sup- 
pliers, most of them good neighbor coun- 
tries, receive the same price as our 
domestic producers in our market. It 
made sense to us that we not wring every 
cent of profit out of this commerce with 
the good neighbor countries, and then 
have these friendly peoples coming back 
to us asking for aid or alms. 

We were determined that no special 
tax or fee be levied against these good 
neighbors in their sugar business with us. 
We insisted that our foreign suppliers 
should have a profit as due reward for 
living up to their quota commitments 
that would assure us a constant supply at 
a fair price. We insisted that the Con- 
gress in full public view, and not a small 
group in the executive department, make 
the country-by-country quota assign- 
ments. 

Mr. Speaker, why this evoked such bit- 
terness from the small minority in the 
Congress, and from elements of the press, 
I yet am unable to understand. We won 
the fight. We won overwhelmingly, 174 
to 88 in the House, and 41 to 10 in the 
Senate. Time has more than justified 
the commonsense and wisdom of what 
we did. 

I want today to commend each Mem- 
ber of the House and the Senate—Repub- 
licans and Democrats—who, brushing 
aside the abuse, put sense back into the 
sugar program so that today the United 
States is assured of a stable and certain 
sugar supply at reasonable prices; U.S. 
mainland sugar production, essential to 
the well-being of our country, is a sound 
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and growing industry; and we are buy- 
ing the sugar we need from other coun- 
tries at a price that does not impoverish 
the producers of sugar in these nations. 

And, in this connection, with the per- 
mission of the House, Mr. Speaker, I am 
inserting at this point in the Recorp a 
copy of the press statement I issued on 
October 25, 1965, commenting upon the 
passage of the then-controversial Sugar 
Amendments. This may aid in refresh- 
ing some memories. The statement fol- 
lows: 


Cootzy Harts SUGAR BILL PASSAGE AS VICTORY 
FOR CONGRESS AND TRUTH 


Chairman HaRroLD D. CooLEY of the House 
Committee on Agriculture today hailed the 
overwhelming passage of the Sugar Bill as 
a “telling victory for the separation of powers 
in our system of government and an outright 
repudiation of slander mongers who live on 
the manufacture of sensation in some areas 
of our news media.” 

“By votes of 174 to 88 in the House and 
41 to 10 in the Senate,” the North Carolinian 
declared, “the Congress refused to set up a 
sugar czar in the Executive Department, and 
asesrted its responsibility to deal independ- 
ently with policies, domestic and foreign, 
which are of concern to our people. 

“The Congress by these votes resoundingly 
rebuffed and discredited those who have 
spread rumor and untruth which bore in- 
sinuations and intimations against the in- 
tegrity of our legislative processes and against 
individual members of the Congress. 

“The Congress vindicated the Members of 
the House Committee on Agriculture and 
other Members who participated in the de- 
velopment of the sugar legislation.” 

Mr. Coolux said that “in all my 30 years 
in Congress, I never have known of such a 
campaign of villification, such a total dis- 
regard for truth, as has been indulged by 
some news columnists who live upon sensa- 
tion and will create it when they cannot find 
it.“ He continued: 

“I do not believe the freedom of the press 
has a greater champion than HAroLD D. 
CooLEY. But I have been astounded at the 
abuse of this freedom. I simply and humbly 
believe that this freedom carries with it a 
responsibility to make the truth, and only 
the truth, available to the American people, 

“Much that was written and broadcast 
about the Sugar Bill bordered upon libel, 
There seemed to be a design, by indirection 
and covert suggestion, to slander and to 
bring into disrepute the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Agriculture and through 
him the whole legislative process. 

“I do not know to what to attribute this, 
except that I dared to insist that the 535 
Members of the Senate and House of the Con- 
gress of the United States—and not a hand- 
ful of sub-officials in the Executive Depart- 
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ment meeting behind closed doors—should 
set the sugar policy of the United States and 
assign and distribute the foreign quotas. I 
fought for an assertion of the responsibility 
of the Congress, and against the creation of 
a sugar czar, who would be beyond the con- 
trol of Congress, in the Executive Depart- 
ment. 

“I am receiving bitter letters from some 
people over the United States, who have been 
led to believe the Sugar Bill was written by 
a group of lobbyists who have been passing 
around ‘payola.’ I am telling these people 
they have been misled, that I have on several 
occasions by public statements tried to cor- 
rect all the untruth that has been circulated, 
but that by and large the news media have 
not seen fit to distribute and print these true 
accounts, 

“To those who want to know the truth, I 
am repeating this: 

“The sensation-makers said the bill was 
drafted ‘to suit the lobbyists.’ I did not 
draft this bill. Open public hearings were 
held by the Committee on Agriculture, at the 
conclusion of which I appointed a special 
subcommittee, composed of four ranking 
democrats and four ranking republicans, to 
draw the first language of the bill, This 
special subcommittee, after many meetings, 
came to complete agreement. Then, at my 
request, separate caucuses of all the republi- 
cans and all the democrats on our 35-member 
Committee were arranged. The agreement 
of the special subcommittee was approved by 
each caucus. 

“A new bill then was brought before our 
whole Committee. It was approved over- 
whelmingly, with only two of the 35 mem- 
bers voting against it. 

“At no time did any lobbyist appear at a 
drafting session of our Committee. 

“I am sure no committee chairman ever 
has taken greater precaution to see that a 
piece of legislation represented the judgment 
and will of the Members of a Committee, and 
not the consensus of pressure groups and 
lobbyists. 

“Perhaps the greatest disservice done to 
our Committee and to American citizens, who 
depend on their daily newspapers for ac- 
curate information, was the repeated state- 
ment and implication by one writer that an 
allotment of 10 thousand tons of sugar to 
the Bahamas would cost taxpayers $1 million 
a year. It was said that a lobbyist for the 
Bahamas allocation appeared ‘behind closed 
doors.“ The truth is that an allocation of 10 
thousand tons to the Bahamas will cost 
neither the taxpayer nor the consumer one 
red cent. The price of sugar in the United 
States is established in the Sugar Act, and 
the price is the same whether it comes from 
our own domestic industry, from Brazil, 


-Australia or the Bahamas. And no lobbyist 


for the Bahamas ever appeared before an 
executive session of our Committee. 

“The spokesman for the Bahamas alloca- 
tion was an American citizen, an official of 
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the Owens-Illinois Company. He appeared 
at an open session of our Committee. His 
testimony was printed in our record of the 
hearings. The bill finally and overwhelm- 
ingly approved by the Congress included the 
allocation to the Bahamas as provided by our 
Committee. If there had been anything 
questionable about this or any other al- 
location, the bill certainly could not have 
passed.” 

Mr, Coolxx concluded: 

“The last few days and weeks have been 
trying times for those of us who had the re- 
sponsibility of developing the sugar legisla- 
tion. I was hurt and grievously disappointed 
and discouraged by the damage that can be 
done by the sensation-makers in the news 
media who have little respect for truthful 
reporting. But I am encouraged and I am 
proud that the Congress by such large votes 
in the House and Senate has approved essen- 
tially the bill drawn by our Committee, van- 
quishing the spreaders of untruth and reas- 
serting the responsibility of the Congress in 
our system of checks and balances among the 
legislative, executive and judicial areas of 
our government.” 


Margaret Sanger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. TODD, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, September 8, 1966 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, news of the 
death of Margaret Sanger sends our 
thoughts into the past—the American 
scene as it stood 80 years ago. 

At the hands of her contemporaries 
Mrs. Sanger suffered the classic fate 
meted out to prophets. The populace 
rejected this Cassandra who preached 
the need for birth control. Few under- 
stood her Malthusian views. All were 
shocked at the thought that parents 
should, as their human right, be able to 
decide the number of children they would 
rear. 

It is gratifying to know that Mrs. San- 
ger within her own life’s span saw her 
work understood and implemented. 
Today science and technology are fran- 
tically at work on problems of agricul- 
ture, nutrition, and fertility. 

We Americans are fortunate to be 
among the first to enjoy the benefits of 
Mrs. Sanger’s work. We must do all we 
can to share this good fortune with our 
fellow humans at home and abroad, 


SENATE 


FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7, 1966) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 

on the expiration of the recess, and was 


called to order by Hon. Ross Bass, a Sen- 
ator from the State of Tennessee. 


The Chaplain, Rev. Frederick Brown 


Harris, D.D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Almighty God, in whom we live and 
move and have our being, we humbly 
beseech Thee to direct us in all our do- 
ings, with Thy most gracious favor, and 
to further us with Thy continual help; 
that in all our works begun, continued, 
and ended in Thee we may glorify Thy 
holy name. 

We thank Thee for the stirrings of dis- 
content within us with things as they 
are, for visions of a glory still to trans- 
figure the earth, for the hope of broth- 


erhood and justice and abiding peace, 
Keep us true to our highest and to Thy 
challenge to our best. 


O God our Father, draw us to Thee in 
sincerity and truth— 


“Breathe on us, breath of God 
Till we are wholly Thine; 
Till all this earthly part of us 

Glows with Thy fire divine. 


“Breathe on us breath of God; 


Fill us with life anew, 
That we may love what Thou dost love 
And do what Thou wouldst do.” 


We ask it in the dear Redeemer’s 
name. Amen. 


September 9, 1966 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 


Washington, D.C., September 9, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. Ross Bass, a Senator from 
the State of Tennessee, to perform the duties 
of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BASS thereupon took the chair as 
Acting President pro tempore. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
proceedings of Thursday, September 8, 
1966, was approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 
A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, Septem- 
ber 9, 1966, the Vice President signed the 
following enrolled bills and joint reso- 
lution, which had previously been signed 
by the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 


S. 112. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
authorize loans by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on leasehold interests in Hawali, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 254. An act to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to construct, operate, and main- 
tain the Tualatin Federal reclamation proj- 
ect, Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 1684. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to adjudicate a claim to certain 
land in Marengo County, Ala.; 

S. 2366. An act to repeal certain provisions 
of the act of January 21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1001), 
as amended; 

is 2747. An act to authorize conclusion of 

t with Mexico for joint measures 
pest solution of the lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem; 

S. 3354. An act to amend the law establish- 
ing the revolving fund for expert assistance 
loans to ) tribes; 

S. 3676. An act to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 


the jurisdiction and venue of applications for. 


writs of habeas corpus by persons in custody 
under judgments and sentences of State 
courts; 

H. R. 1066. An act to amend section 11-1701 
of the District of Columbia Code to increase 
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the retirement salaries of certain retired 
judges; 

HR. 8058. An act to amend section 4 of the 
District of Columbia Income and Franchise 
Tax Act of 1947; ; 

H.R. 10823. An act relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and accident in- 
surance with respect to student loans; 

E.R. 11087. An act to amend the District of 
Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act of 
1947, as amended, and the District of Colum- 
bia Business Corporation Act, as amended, 
with respect to certain foreign corporations; 

H.R. 14205. An act to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark and 
to require its preservation and continued 
use as a public market, and for other pur- 


poses; 

H.R. 14379. An act for the relief of John R. 

ey; 

H.R. 15750. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes; and 

S.J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to delete the 
interest rate limitation on debentures issued 
to Federal intermediate credit banks. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 77) author- 
izing the printing of additional copies of 
hearings on supplemental foreign assist- 
ance for Vietnam for fiscal 1966. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 14929) to 
promote international trade in agricul- 
tural commodities, to combat hunger and 
malnutrition, to further economic devel- 
opment, and for other purposes; agreed 
to the conference asked by the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and that Mr, Coorxxv, Mr. 
Poace, Mr. GATHINGS, Mr. HAGEN of Cali- 
fornia, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. BELCHER, Mr. 
Qur, and Mrs. May were appointed man- 
agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had passed a bill (H.R. 14026) 
to provide for the more flexible regula- 
tion of maximum rates of interest or 
dividends payable by banks and certain 
other financial institutions on deposits or 
share accounts, to authorize higher re- 
serve requirements on time deposits at 
member banks, to authorize open mar- 
ket operations in agency issues by the 
Federal Reserve banks, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 2263) relating to the 
composition of the District of Columbia 
Court of General Sessions. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 14026) to provide for 
the more flexible regulation of maximum 


rates of interest or dividends payable by 
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banks and certain other financial institu- 


tions on deposits or share accounts, to 


authorize higher reserve requirements on 
time deposits at member banks, to au- 
thorize open market operations in agency 
issues by the Federal Reserve banks, and 
for other purposes, was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 


REPORT ON INTERNATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL EXCHANGE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Chairman, the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships, Department of State, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on international 
educational exchange, which, with the 
accompanying report, was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc, were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 

By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A proclamation by the Governor of the 
State of Tennessee, relating to “Stay-in- 
School Month” in Tennessee; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the New York State NAACP, New- 
burgh, N. T., relating to the equality of op- 
portunity for all peoples; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The petition of Ralph Boryszewski, 
Rochester, N. V., praying for a redress of 
grievances; to the Committee on the Judi- 
clary. 


REPORTS OF A COMMITTEE 


The following reports of a committee 
were submitted: 


By Mrs. SMITH, from the Committee on 
Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 420. An act to amend title 10, United 
States Code, to authorize the commissioning 
of male persons in the Regular Army in the 
Army Nurse Corps, the Army Medical Special- 
ist Corps, the Regular Navy in the Nurse 
Corps and the Regular Air Force with a view 
to designation as Air Force nurses and medi- 
cal specialists, and for other purposes (Rept, 
No, 1596). 

By Mr. BREWSTER, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, without amendment: 

H.R. 11488. An act to authorize the grade 
of brigadier general in the Medical Service 
Corps of the r Army, and for other 
purposes (Rept. No. 1595). 

By Mr. RUSSELL: of Georgia, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, with amend- 
ments: 

H.R. 15005. An act to amend title 10, 
United States Code, to remove inequities in 
the active duty promotion opportunities of 
certain officers (Rept. No. 1597). 

By Mr, SYMINGTON, from the Committee 
on Armed Services, with amendments: 

H. R. 11979. An act to make permanent the 
Act of May 22, 1965, authorizing the payment 
of special allowances to dependents of mem- 
bers of the uniformed’ services to offsét ex- 
penses incident to their evacuation, and for 
other purposes (Rept. No. 1594). : 
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EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. PASTORE, from the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy: 

Carl Walske, of New Mexico, to be Chair- 
man of the Military Liaison Committee to 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 3815. A bill to provide for the tem- 
porary transfer to a single district for coordi- 
nated or consolidated pretrial proceedings 
of civil actions pending in different districts 
which involve one or more common ques- 
tions of fact, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Typtncs when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RIBICOFF: 

S. 3816. A bill to regulate and foster com- 
merce among the States by providing a sys- 
tem for the taxation of interstate commerce; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Risicorr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for him- 
self and Mr. DIRKSEN) : 

S. 3817. A bill to authorize the merger of 
two or more professional football leagues, 
and to protect football contests between sec- 
ondary schools from professional football 
telecasts; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana: 

S. 3818. A bill to amend the authorization 
for the Ouachita Basin project; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. YARBOROUGH: 

S. 3819. A bill to amend chapter 73 of title 
10, United States Code, so as to provide for 
the continued payment of an annuity under 
such chapter to a spouse who remarries after 
age 60, and to permit the restoration of such 
an annuity to a spouse whose remarriage is 
dissolved before age 60 by death, annulment, 
or divorce; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. YarsoroucH when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 3820. A bill for the relief of Athanasia 

Argere; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

ask unanimous consent that there be a 

brief morning hour for the transaction of 

routine morning business, with state- 
ments limited to 3 minutes, and that the 
unfinished business not be displaced. 
The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC MES- 
SAGE A PRUDENT FISCAL POLICY 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, the 
economic program which the President 
presented to the Congress yesterday has 
one important distinguishing character- 
istic which should commend it to Mem- 
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bers on both sides of the aisle—it is in 
all respects a prudent program, 

The President’s program is a carefully 
measured response to the economic prob- 
lems of the day. It avoids both the dan- 
ger of acting rashly and the opposite 
danger of doing nothing. 

On the one hand, there are those who 
have advocated drastic action—slam- 
ming on the brakes hard through a mas- 
sive tax increase. This the President 
has avoided. As his message points out, 
we do not yet know what the costs of 
Government will be in fiscal 1967. The 
Congress is obviously in the process of 
making big changes in the President’s 
budget. But how much these changes 
will amount to no one knows. Many im- 
portant authorization bills are still in 
committee. Eight appropriation bills re- 
main to be acted on. The size of the 
Vietnam supplemental is still unknown— 
and speculation by newspaper columnists 
or individual Members of Congress is no 
substitute for hard numbers. 

Facing these uncertainties it would 
surely have been imprudent for the Pres- 
ident to request at this time an across- 
the-board tax increase to cover expend- 
itures of unknown size. The increase 
might have been too much or too little. 
In the first case we would have courted 
the danger of driving the economy into a 
recession. In the second case the Con- 
gress would have been put in the posi- 
tion of voting on a general tax increase— 
and shortly thereafter having to sit down 
and go through the same painful proce- 
dure all over again. I know few of my 
colleagues who enjoy raising taxes once— 
much less twice. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
have counseled inaction. They would 
have let the economy take its course. 
They would have watched investment 
race up to unsustainable levels and taken 
their chances on a later crash—rather 
than accept the unpleasant task of re- 
moving unneeded investment incentives. 
They would have let Federal expendi- 
tures grow unchecked, rather than grasp 
the nettle of expenditure control in the 
months before election. They would 
have let ever-higher interest rates and 
ever-tighter credit wreak their lopsided 
effects on homebuyers and small busi- 
nessmen. They would have accepted all 
of this rather than face up courageously 
to what has to be done. 

The President has not followed this 
tempting counsel of inaction. He has 
presented a pinpointed program of 
action— 

Which will slow down the overheated 
investment boom, without jeopardizing 
our prosperity; 

Which will reduce Federal expendi- 
tures, without indiscriminately slashing 
essential programs; and 

Which will help ease the inequities of 
tight money without removing needed 
restraints. 

He has avoided the extremes of both 
rash action and supine inaction. He has 
charted a precise and careful course. 

I urge that we close ranks behind ‘the 
program of prudence he has recom- 
mended. 


September 9, 1966 


NEW JUDICIAL MACHINERY TO 
DEAL WITH MULTIDISTRICT LIT- 
IGATION 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
culmination of the Government’s crim- 
inal prosecution of the electrical equip- 
ment manufacturers in 1961 for viola- 
tion of the Federal antitrust laws precip- 
itated a flood of private damage ac- 
tions against those defendants. In little 
more than 12 months’ time close to 2,000 
cases were filed in 35 judicial districts 
from coast to coast. The pretrial dis- 
covery problems created by this wave 
of cases placed an almost unmanageable 
burden on the Federal courts. If sepa- 
rate pretrial proceedings were to be con- 
ducted in each case, the same documen- 
tary evidence would have to be produced 
and examined, the same defendants 
would have to be deposed, and separate 
pretrial orders would have to be entered 
in each of the almost 2,000 cases. The 
competing and conflicting demands for 
documents, witnesses, and defendants to 
be in a host of different locations at the 
same time would alone have produced 
an intolerable situation, to say nothing 
of the delay, the cost, and the waste of 
judicial manpower that would have re- 
sulted. To let these cases proceed in 
the normal manner would have placed 
an undue and duplicative burden on the 
courts and the parties alike. It became 
clear that.some device had to be estab- 
lished to deal with this problem. 

In January 1962, in response to action 
by the Judicial Conference of the United 
States establishing a special subcom- 
mittee to deal with this problem, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren appointed the Co- 
ordinating Committee for Multiple Liti- 
gation of the U.S. District Courts. 
Though this panel of nine judges lacked 
statutory authority, through prestige and 
persuasion, and in the face of initial 
opposition, they were able to do an ex- 
cellent job of coordinating and consoli- 
dating the pretrial discovery proceedings 
in the electrical equipment cases. Now, 
4 years later, about two-thirds of the 
cases have been terminated. 

As a result of their experience in suc- 
cessfully dealing with the problems of 
the electrical equipment cases, the mem- 
bers of the Coordinating Committee have 
recommended legislation that would es- 
tablish judicial machinery to refine and 
regularize a system of consolidated pre- 
trial proceedings for the more trouble- 
some instances of multiple litigation. 
Today I introduce, for appropriate refer- 
ence, a bill that is, in most respects, iden- 
tical to the proposal of the Coordinating 
Committee. 

The bill would authorize the Chief 
Justice to appoint a panel of nine judges 
which could transfer cases having a 
common issue of fact to a single district 
for the purposes of pretrial proceedings. 
When the pretrial stage of the litiga- 
tion is completed, the cases would be 
remanded to the district courts where 
they were initially filed for any addi- 
tional pretrial proceedings that were 
not necessary in the consolidated phase 
of the operation, and, finally, for trial. 

The judicial time and effort that can 
be saved by this bill is considerable and, 
at a time when our Federal courts are 
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suffering from staggering caseloads, we 
should not pass by an opportunity to 
make a more efficient utilization of ju- 
dicial resources. Furthermore, the con- 
solidation of pretrial proceedings in mul- 
tidistrict litigation promises to benefit 
litigants and witnesses as well as the 
courts. Evidentiary documents can be 
stored in a central location and impor- 
tant witnesses can be deposed only once 
or twice instead of an untold number of 
times, with the parties having the benefit 
of documents and testimony more 
quickly at much less cost and incon- 
venience than would be possible if each 
case were handled separately. 

In the electrical equipment litigation, 
since there was no device for transferring 
the cases to a single district, all the 
judges involved had to collaborate con- 
stantly if they were to bring order out of 
chaos. At times as many as 30 judges 
had to gather together in order to decide 
how they would proceed and to make 
uniform or compatible pretrial orders. 
Mr. President, the incredible expense and 
waste of judicial manpower that such a 
procedure involves is obvious. The bill 
I introduce today is designed to obviate 
this inefficiency by establishing proce- 
dures that would allow, in appropriate 
instances, one or two judges in a single 
district to handle pretrial discovery for 
all of the related cases. 

A thorough explanation of the steps 
taken to coordinate the electrical equip- 
ment cases appears in an article in the 
American Bar Journal by Phil C. Neal, 
dean of the University of Chicago Law 
School, and Mr. Perry Goldberg, who are, 
respectively, the executive secretary and 
administrative assistant to the Coordi- 
nating Committee for Multiple Litigation. 
I shall ask that the article be printed 
in the Recor at the close of my remarks. 

The successful conclusion of the elec- 
trical equipment cases will not conclude 
the problems of mass litigation, Mr. 
President. Currently there are several 
groups of cases, growing out of alleged 
violations of the antitrust laws, pending 
in numerous district courts across the 
United States. Cases alleging price- 
fixing in the sale of rock salt are pending 
in Federal courts in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Minnesota, — 
nois, and Missouri. Similarly, cases in- 
volving alleged conspiracies in the sale 
of aluminum cable are pending in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Colorado, 
California, and Kentucky. Charges of 
price-fixing in the sale of school bleach- 
ers are pending in Federal district courts 
from coast to coast, and in almost all of 
the nine districts within the ninth judi- 
cial circuit there are pending cases alleg- 
ing unfair practicus in the sale of steel 
and concrete pipe. Since, in each of 
these groups of cases common questions 
of fact must be determined, consolida- 
tion for pretrial discovery proceedings 
would be immeasurably beneficial. 

Further, there is no reason to believe 
that multidistrict litigation will abate. 
In addition to antitrust and trade regu- 
lation problems, multiple torts growing 
out of common disasters such as plane 
crashes or train or bus accidents can re- 
sult in nearly identical suits being in- 
stituted throughout a number of judicial 
districts. 
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Mr. President, I am not sure that the 
bill I am introducing today is the final 
answer to all the problems that may be 
produced by multidistrict litigation, but 
I am confident that it presents a work- 
able framework within which the answer 
can be found, and that legislative hear- 
ings will bring to the surface any re- 
finement that should be made in the bill. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the bill be printed in the Recorp, fol- 
lowing the ABA Journal article, and that 
the bill remain at the desk for 10 days 
for additional cosponsors. 


pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will lie at the desk and the 
bill and article will be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as requested by the Senator from 
Maryland. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ANTITRUST CASES: 
NOVEL JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION 
(By Phil C. Neal and Perry Goldberg, execu- 
tive secretary and administrative assistant 
to the Coordinating Committee for Mul- 
tiple Litigation) 


Since June, 1962, the federal judiciary has 
been conducting a unique program to co- 
ordinate discovery and other pretrial proce- 
dures in the well-known treble damage 
actions involving the electrical equipment 
industry. Much of the initiative and direc- 
tion for this novel nationwide experiment in 
judicial administration has come from a com- 
mittee of nine federal judges who developed 
and are carrying out the program. This 
article will describe the committee’s organi- 
zation and the operation of the experimental 
pretrial program. 

In 1960 federal grand juries sitting in Phila- 
delphia returned a series of antitrust indict- 
ments against manufacturers of electrical 
equipment and certain of their employees. 
The indictments charged violations of the 
Sherman Act consisting of conspiracies to 
fix prices and allocate business in twenty 
separate product lines of heavy electrical 
equipment with an annual aggregate volume 
of sales in excess of one and a half billion 
dollars. 

With the exception of several individuals, 
all defendants entered pleas of guilty or 
nolo contendere and the prosecutions were 
terminated with judgments of convictions in 
February, 1961 Civil damage suits by the 
Government, based on its purchases of elec- 
trical, equipment, had been instituted with 
the criminal proceedings.“ By the end of 
1963 settlements had been made with many 
of the manufacturers named by the Govern- 
ment in these civil suits. 

Because of the scope and magnitude of 
the commerce affected by the illegal con- 
spiracies, the Government’s success in the 
criminal cases produced an unprecedented 
number of private suits for treble damages 
based on Section 4 of the Clayton Act“ More 
than 1,800 actions were brought by pur- 


1 The alleged price-fixing conspiracies were 
the subject of hearings by the Senate’s Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly. See, 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, United States Senate, 87th Cong., 
Ist Sess., pts. 27 and 28 (1961). 

In addition, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity instituted suits based on its purchases. 

„Any person who shall be injured in his 
business or property by reason of anything 
forbidden in the antitrust laws may sue 
therefor in any district court of the United 
States in the district in which the defendant 
resides or is found or has an agent without 
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chasers against the convicted electrical equip- 
ment suppliers in the three years following 
the criminal convictions, As many of the 
cases were brought by multiple plaintiffs and 
contained claims in more than one product 
line, the number of distinct antitrust claims 
involved far exceeded the 1,800 separate suits. 


TaBLe 1.—Antitrust cases commenced 


Private cases 


Government 
cases 


Electrical 
equip- Other 


RSA 


SSS SB 


1 Includes 4 U.S. electrical er industry cases 
filed in 1961, 2 in 1962, and 3 in 1963 


Source: Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, 
donnie! } Report of the Director (1963), table N at p. 1110 

Table No. 1 (above) shows the magnitude 
of this flood of litigation in relation to the 
normal load of antitrust cases in the federal 
district courts. 

The private electrical equipment cases were 
brought by a variety of plaintiffs. Some were 
the so-called investor-owned utility com- 
panies, i. e., private utility companies engaged 
in generating and distributing electricity. 
Others were municipally-owned utilities, and 
a third large group were Rural Electrification 
Administration co-operatives. A relatively 
small number of suits were filed by other 
types of utilities. industrial consumers and 
foreign purchasers of electrical equipment, 

The private antitrust suits covered nine- 
teen of the twenty product lines which had 
been included in the criminal indictments. 
Treble damage actions were also brought in 
several lines of electricl equipment not in- 
volved in the indictments. In addition, a 
few suits charged that the product line con- 
spiracies were part of a general industry- 
wide conspiracy. Table No. 2 indicates the 
number of suits in each of the major product 
lines, while Table No. 3 reveals the distribu- 
tion of the cases by districts.‘ 


Taste No. 2—Number of electrical cases in 
selected product lines 


Product line Cases 
Distribution transformers 191 
Power transformers 158 
Power switchgear assemblies - 151 
C700 0—————————— i r 144 
Circuit breaker 140 
Steam turbine-generator units 125 


Power switching equipment 
Instrument transformers 


Isolated phase bus. 


Bushings 
Hydrogenerators 


respect to the amount in controversy, and 
shall recover threefold the damages by him 
sustained, and the cost of suit, including a 
reasonable attorney's fee.“ Clayton Act § 4, 
15 U.S.C. § 15. 

‘Tables No. 2 and 3 are derived from in- 
formation in the Co-ordinating Committee's 
files and Table 0 at page II-20 of the 1963 
Annual Report of the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts. 
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Taste No. 3—Number of electrical cases by 
districts 


District 


Eastern district of Pennsylvania_ 
Eastern and western districts of South 


—PTPPTTTCTCT—T—TT—T—X——— PE ESSEEN 7 

Middle and southern districts of 
% ——— EEEN 49 

Eastern and western districts of 
A 9 
Northern district of Texas 2 
Southern district of Texas 72 
Western district of Texas 73 

Eastern and western districts of Ken- 
TURA a a whe 37 
Northern district of Ohio-__-.-.----- 58 
Southern district of Ohio— 20 
Middle district of Tennesse 16 
Western district of Tennessee 62 
Eastern district of Wisconsin 2 
Northern district of Illinois 226 
Southern district of TIowW aa 4 
Eastern district of Missouri 34 
Western district of Missouri 73 
District of Nebraska 10 
District of Ariasona - 31 
Northern district of California 21 
Southern district of California 128 
District of Oregon 1 
Western district of Washington 141 
District of Colorado 40 
District of Kansas 23 
District of New Mexico 28 
ern Scie me oe es emir 14 
—— RE rine A TRE ES LIES 1, 880 


The only other group of private antitrust 
cases comparable in magnitude to the elec- 
trical equipment litigation were the motion 
picture cases. The total number of those 
cases cannot be ascertained accurately, but it 
may be estimated that between 700 and 1,000 
were filed during the period 1946-1959." 
Statistics are available for the years 1951~ 
1959, as shown in Table No. 4: 


TABLE No. 4.—Number of movie cases started 


Source: Film Daily Year Book, 1960. 


Thus, the motion picture cases were fewer, 
aggregating one-third to one-half the number 
of electrical equipment suits, and they were 
filed comparatively evenly over a longer pe- 
riod of time, producing a much smaller load 
on the courts. 


CREATION AND ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CO-ORDINATING COMMITTEE 


The avalanche of over 1,800 complex, pro- 
tracted cases filed in thirty-five districts 
presented a serious challenge to the capacity 
of the federal courts. It seemed apparent 
that if each were processed in the ordinary 
manner as an independent lawsuit, their 
combined impact might seriously disrupt the 
progress of the normal business of the dis- 
trict courts. 

Moreover, there were only limited possibili- 
ties of simplifying the handling of the liti- 
gation by such devices as assignment of re- 


On the movie litigation, see CONANT, 
ANTITRUST IN THE MOTION PICTURE LITIGATION 
178-199 (1960). 
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lated cases to the same judge, consolidation 
or interdistrict transfer of the cases.“ 

To a substantial number of the judges re- 
sponsible for the cases, the situation ap- 
peared to call for exploration of extraordi- 
nary measures to minimize duplication of 
judicial effort. Much of the evidence to be 
discovered in any given case would also be 
the object of discovery in many other cases. 
The specter of confusion and conflict in the 
discovery process, with hundreds of parties 
all over the country seeking simultaneously 
to take the deposition of the same witnesess 
or to obtain production of the same docu- 
ments, was alarming. 

Not only the efficient administration of the 
business of the district courts but also the in- 
terests of the parties themselves suggested 
the desirability of some co-operation in the 
handling of the cases in the pretrial stages. 

In response largely to the problems sug- 
gested by the pending mass of electrical 
equipment litigation, the Judicial Conference 
of the United States at its meeting in 
September, 1961, voted to create a special 
subcommittee of its standing Committee on 
Pre-Trial Procedures and Practices. The new 
subcommittee was to be charged with con- 
sidering discovery problems arising in mul- 
tiple litigation with common witnesses and 
exhibits“ “ Thus, in creating the subcom- 
mittee the Judicial Conference indicated its 
belief that the problems of multiple related 
cases might extend beyond the immediate 
pressures of the electrical equipment cases 
and that the general problem merited sus- 
tained attention from the conference. 

The new subcommittee, which has come to 
be known as the Co-ordinating Committee for 
Multiple Litigation of the United States Dis- 
trict Courts, was appointed by Chief Justice 
Warren in January, 1962. Chief Judge Alfred 
P. Murrah of the Court of Appeals for the 
Tenth Circuit, the chairman of the Confer- 
ence’s Committee on Pre-Trial Procedures 
and Practices, became chairman of the new 
Coordinating Committee. The other members 
of the committee are eight district court 
judges: Sylvester J. Ryan (C.J., S. D. N. T.), 
Thomas J. Clary (C.J., E.D. Pa.), Roszel C. 
Thomsen (C.J., D. Md.), Joe E. Estes (C.J., 
N.D. Tex.), William M. Byrne (J., S:D. Cal.), 
George H. Boldt (J., W.D. Wash.), Edwin A. 
Robson (J., N.D. III.) and William H. Becker 
(J., W.D. Mo.). 

The committee held its first meeting the 
following month in Philadelphia. After 
hearing reports on the volume and progress 
of the electrical equipment cases, it decided 
to direct its initial efforts toward developing 
a program for co-ordinating the pretrial 
stages of the cases. It identified three kinds 
of measures it might undertake: (1) devise 
means to facilitate communication among 
the judges before whom the litigation was 
pending; (2) recommend that each of the 
courts assume control of pretrial matters in 
the cases pending before it, as suggested by 
the Handbook of Procedures for the Trial of 
Protracted Cases* and (3) develop suggested 
uniform pretrial procedures designed to 
avoid repetitious and overlapping discovery. 

The absence of a provision in the statutes 
or rules to require a co-ordinated program 
was recognized at the outset, and it was 


Consolidation in each district of all claims 
in a product line would still have left more 
than 400 cases pending. This procedure 
would generally have complicated the re- 
maining suits by increasing the number of 
plaintiffs involved in each case. In certain 
instances several hundred plaintiffs with 
varying interests would have been joined in a 
single suit. 

Letter of Chief Justice Warren, January 
26, 1962, to Judge Edwin A. Robson. 

25 F-R.D. 351 (1960), adopted by the Ju- 
dicial Conference of the United States, March, 
1960. 
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agreed that all action should be directed to- 
ward obtaining the voluntary co-operation 
of the judges concerned. To this end the 
committee invited all the judges before 
whom electrical equipment cases were pend- 
ing to a meeting held in Philadelphia on 
March 22, 1962: Many of the twenty-five 
district judges who attended were frankly 
skeptical that a program of co-ordination 
could be carried out successfully. Never- 
theless, the group encouraged the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee to make the attempt by 
adopting the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That a committee composed 
of the present members of the subcommit- 
tee, and such others as may be desired, be 
appointed by the chair to suggest ways and 
means of handling the electrical antitrust 
cases, from discovery through pretrial, and 
that it be the sense of this meeting that a 
plan for co-ordinating discovery procedure 
and expediting rulings on key legal ques- 
tions, as well as a means for disseminating 
information, be devised and submitted to 
the trial judges involved at the earliest prac- 
ticable time; and that in the meantime, pro- 
cedures leading toward the securing of in- 
formation needed for ultimate disposition 
of the litigation be followed, as nearly 
as practicable, by each individual judge.” 

This action by the judges individually re- 
sponsible for the electrical cases laid the 
foundation for the program which was de- 
veloped. Since that meeting the Co-ordi- 
nating Committee has functioned in part as 
a kind of executive committee for the judges 
assigned to the electrical equipment. cases. 

The judges from the thirty-five districts 
in which suits were filed have continued to 
meet periodically to exchange information 
about the progress of the cases in their re- 
spective districts and to discuss common 
problems with each other and with the 
members of the Co-ordinating Committee. 


INITIAL STEPS IN COORDINATION 


At meetings of the Co-ordinating Com- 
mittee in Norfolk, Virginia, in April, 1962, 
and in Chicago the following June, the ini- 
tial stages of a program were agreed on. 
Recommendations to the district Judges fol- 
lowing these meetings set the program in 
motion. The first important step taken was 
the entry in practically all the pending cases 
of pretrial orders conforming generally to 
a set of seven pretrial orders recommended 
by the Coordinating Committee. These were 
based on orders which had already been en- 
tered by Chief Judge Sylvester J. Ryan in the 
cases pending in the Southern District of 
New York. 

This initial set of pretrial orders, corre- 
sponding to the orders now identified as Na- 
tional Pretrial Orders Nos. 1 to 7, accom- 
plished several important objectives.“ 

First, they secured control of discovery in 
the district courts. Interrogatories previ- 
ously served by any party were vacated; 
depositions previously noticed were stayed; 
all further interrogatories and depositions 
were made subject to further orders of the 
court. General acceptance of the principle 
of court-controlled discovery was essential if 
the courts were to have an opportunity to 
co-ordinate discovery procedures, 

Second, these initial pretrial orders initi- 
ated the co-ordinated discovery. They pre- 
scribed two important sets of uniform inter- 
rogatories appropriate for all cases. One set 
was to be answered by plaintiffs and the 
other by defendants. From the plaintiffs 
these interrogatories called for “purchase 
identification data”, intended to provide the 
defendants with full information about the 


*These and many of the subsequent na- 
tional pretrial orders that have been recom- 
mended by the committee for entry in the 
electrical cases are reported in 2 BENDER’s 
FEDERAL PRACTICE FORMS, 440.35 et seq. 
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ee as to which the plaintiffs 

s. From the defendants the 
. sought comprehensive infor- 
matlon about meetings and communications 
among competitors, the personnel of the de- 
fendants who had been involved in such 
activities and the pricing practices of each 
defendant, 

Third, early determination of certain is- 
sues of law affecting large numbers of cases 
was encouraged by setting up a schedule for 
filing and hearing motions raising objections 
to the complaints. 

Fourth, the initial pretrial orders provided 
a formal basis on which cases might, by con- 
sent of the parties, be placed in an inactive 
status without risk of later disrupting the 
co-ordinated pretrial proceedings. Shortly 
many of the pending cases were placed in 
this stand-by category. 

Much of the later suecess of the coordina- 
tion program was due to the fact that the 
first group of recommended pretrial orders 
came before proceedings were well advanced 
in most districts and appealed to almost all 
the judges as a desirable foundation for 
further pretrial steps. The procedure gen- 
erally followed was for the judge in each dis- 
trict to direct the parties in all the cases be- 
fore him to show cause why an order in the 
recommended form should not be entered. 
The individual hearings on these orders pro- 
duced objections to some of the provisions 
and led to variations in the details of the 
orders, but the pattern of conformity was 
sufficient to accomplish the committee's 
objectives. 


NATIONAL PRETRAIL HEARINGS AND ORDERS 


As judges and counsel gained experience 
in the program, improved procedures were 
developed for formulating proposed orders 
and for considering objections in advance 
of the committee’s recommendations. One 
interesting device which has emerged and 
has been used frequently in later stages of 
the program is the national pretrial hearing. 
The hearings have usually been held follow- 
ing meetings of the Co-ordinating Commit- 
tee or of all the judges assigned to electrical 
cases, and they have generally been attended 
by large numbers of lawyers for plaintiffs 
and defendants. 

At the hearings representative counsel 
from each side present to a group of judges 
their comments on and objections to steps 
proposed by the committee. The judges 
then confer and announce tentative conclu- 
sions, after which the counsel present are 
afforded a further opportunity to make sug- 
gestions, objections and argument. Often 
the judges’ recommendations have been 
stated in general terms and counsel have 
then been requested to meet with a smaller 
group of the judges to draft the specific 
terms of the suggested order. When the 
proposed order is in a form approved by the 
committee, it is circulated to all the districts 
in which electrical equipment cases are 
pending with the recommendation that it be 
considered for entry in all cases. 

Appropriate local proceedings are then held 
to consider additional objections of the par- 
ties and to enter an order the individual 
judge deems proper. Only the local proceed- 
ings are normally part of the official record 
of a case, although occasionally transcripts 
of national hearings have been incorporated 
by reference into the local record on request 
of the parties or at the initiative of the Judge. 

By March, 1964, thirty-seven national pre- 
trial orders had been recommended by the 
Co-ordinating Committee. A substantial 
portion of these, however, related only to cer- 
tain so-called priority product lines to which 
the committee decided to give preferential 
treatment after a certain point in the pre- 
trial proceedings had been reached, as will 
be explained below. 
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STAFF SUPPORT FOR THE COMMITTEE 


The committee recognized at the outset 
that the execution of a program would re- 
quire administrative assistance beyond that 
available to each of the various district 
courts handling the electrical cases. A vital 
early step taken was to establish a special 
information center to collect information 
concerning the status of all the pending 
cases, report regularly to the judges on the 
developments in the cases, assist in the 
scheduling of and preparation for meetings 
of the committee and disseminate the com- 
mittee’s reports. This center was centrally 
located in the Northern District of Illinois. 
Its office there, adjoining the chambers of 
Judge Edwin A. Robson, serves as a head- 
quarters for the Co-ordinating Committee's 
day-to-day operation. 

The committee’s full-time staff now con- 
sists of an administrative assistant, a re- 
search attorney, a secretary, two stenogra- 
phers and a docket clerk, who operate under 
Judge Robson’s direction and in consultation 
with the Executive Secretary. The work 
of the office includes publication of the com- 
mittee’s own loose-leaf service for the dis- 
trict. Judges presiding over electrical equip- 
ment cases. This publication, which now 
consists of three large volumes (a fourth 
will be added shortly), provides an up-to- 
date set of the national pretrial orders, pe- 
riodic bulletins reporting the committee's 
action and other developments, statistical 
tables, a digest of rulings in the cases, 
and a daily summary of the first trial in 
the electrical litigation.” 


NATIONAL DEPOSITIONS 


Early in the discussions of the committee 
some members urged the view that a central 
part of any program should be an effort to 
eliminate repetitive depositions and con- 
flicting demands for the presence of key wit- 
nesses. The suggestion made.was that the 
committee should ascertain the names of 
key witnesses likely to be important in 
most cases and arrange for them to be ex- 
amined in joint depositions participated in 
by all interested parties. It was also sug- 
gested that depositions of this kind should 
be presided over by a judge because of the 
wide effects of a single deposition and the 
need for prompt, decisive rulings on matters 
of privilege and relevance to insure maxi- 
mum effectiveness of the examination. 

A subcommittee was appointed to con- 
sider the problems involved and it invited 
suggestions from counsel. At a meeting in 
August of 1962 of all the judges presiding 
over electrical equipment cases, it was agreed 
to press forward with the effort to. arrange 
a national deposition program. Meanwhile, 
depositions in individual cases would be 
stayed until the possibilities had been fully 
explored. 

Immediately the subcommittee held a 
joint meeting with a large group of counsel 
on both sides of the litigation. There was 
general agreement to co-operate, and from 
the meeting emerged the broad outlines of 
an experimental deposition program, The 
plan was that plaintiffs should have the 
Tight to select the witnesses to give deposi- 
tions in the initial round. The subcommit- 
tee stipulated that each plaintiff desiring to 
examine a witness should have the oppor- 
tunity to do so, either by participating on a 
committee responsible for the examination 
in chief or by supplemental examination. 

The proposal obviously depended in con- 
siderable part on the ability of counsel, par- 
ticularly on the plaintiffs’ side, to organize 
themselves for effective co-operation. This 
condition was realized at a meeting of ap- 


10 Philadelphia Electric Company v. West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, Civil Action 
No. 30015 (E.D. Pa., 1961). 
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proximately eighty attorneys representing 
plaintiffs held in Chicago early in Septem- 
ber, 1962. Agreement was reached on the 
names of twelve witnesses, present or for- 
mer Officers or employees of the defendants, 
who would be examined first. These wit- 
messes were expected to provide informa- 
tion relating to four important product lines 
involved in the suits. In addition, the 
plaintiff's counsel present at this meeting 
agreed to delegate to a steering committee 
named by them the task of proposing de- 
tailed ground rules for the examination, ar- 
ranging a schedule of dates and places and 
working out other problems of the deposi- 
tion program. 

From this point on the entire coordination 
program was greatly aided by the existence 
of this committee." Besides bringing to- 
gether the various ideas of plaintiffs’ counsel 
and presenting a generally unified viewpoint 
to the judges, the plaintiffs’ steering com- 
mittee has managed important mechanical 
details of the program, such as the printing, 
filing and distribution of the voluminous 
transcripts of the plaintiffs’ national deposi- 
tions. The defendants’ counsel have co- 
operated at least as well, but because of the 
much smaller number of parties involved the 
same problems of organization have not been 
encountered. 

The national deposition program was 
launched by the entry of National Pretrial 
Order No. 8 in September, 1962. Senior 
Judge William H. Kirkpatrick (E.D, Pa.) 
presided at the first deposition which began 
October 1, 1962. Although more than 150 
lawyers were present, no serious difficulties 
were encountered in completing the exami- 
nations in an orderly manner. For the most 
part interrogation was left to lead counsel 
selected in advance by the respective litigat- 
ing groups. Prompt rulings on several im- 
portant questions of privilege and on other 
matters were made possible by the presence 
of a judge, as presiding officer at the deposi- 
tion, thus obviating delays which might 
otherwise have occurred. By early Decem- 
ber the twelve initial witnesses had been 
examined, 

The theory of national depositions was 
that each deposition would be available for 
use in accordance with Rule 260d) of the 
Federal Rules of Civil Procedure by or against 
any party to any of the pending electrical 
equipment cases who had been present or 
represented at the taking of the deposition, 
or who had notice as provided by the pre- 
trial order scheduling the depositions. Since 
National Pretrial Order No. 8 (and subse- 
quent orders scheduling later rounds of 
depositions) was entered in most, if not all, 
the actions pending throughout the country, 
the potential utility of each deposition was 
wide, 

To minimize the burden of attendance at 
depositions a protective provision was in- 
cluded in the orders. This required adjourn- 
ment of each deposition at the conclusion of 
the initial examination and allowed all par- 
ties, whether present at the deposition or 
not, a period of thirty days to request further 
interrogation of the witness. Thus, an at- 
torney who considered that his case was not 


1 Charles A. Bane of the Chicago Bar was 
designated chairman of the steering commit- 
tee which, in addition, consisted of Joseph L. 
Alioto, San Francisco; Robert W. Bergstrom, 
Chicago; Walter M. Clark, St. Louis; Thomas 
C. McConnell, Chicago; Northcutt Ely, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Willlam H. Ferguson, Seattle; 
Harold H. Fisher, Newark; Milton Handler, 
New York; Harold E. Kohn, Philadelphia; 
Horace R. Lamb, New York; Marcas Mattson, 
Los Angeles; Brice W. Rhyne, Washington, 
D.C.; Robert E. Sher, Washington, D.C.; Sey- 
mour F. Simon, Chicago; Gilmore Tillman, 
Los Angeles; and Bethuel M. Webster, New 
York. 
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Closely related to the matters on which a par- 
ticular witness would probably testify could 
be absent from the deposition without losing 
the opportunity to protect his client’s in- 
terest. He could elect to wait until the 
transcript of the deposition was received and 
then ask to reopen the examination. This 
privilege has been used in connection with 
a number of the depositions already held. 


NATIONAL DOCUMENT PRODUCTION 


The beginning of national depositions 
brought the national program face to face 
with the logistical problem of handling 
masses Of documents. To prepare for the 
initial round of depositions, plaintiffs re- 
quired access to pertinent records of the de- 
fendants. Pretrial Order No. 8, scheduling 
the initial twelve depositions, was immedi- 
ately followed by another pretrial order, No. 
9, which required the defendants to produce 
documents in eleven broad categories. These 
included, for example, “the personal and 
company copy of each expense account, travel 
voucher, and supporting documents cover- 
ing the period from January 1, 1948, through 
April 1, 1961” and “each diary, appointment 
note, appointment book, calendar pad, letter 
book and telephone call memorandum” for 
each of the seventy-four named individuals. 
Similiar document production orders accom- 
panied each of the later rounds of deposi- 
tions. Information about large quantities of 
documents was required by the initial and 
later sets of written interrogatories, and the 
production of documents identified by the 
interrogatory answers was required by sepa- 
rate document production motions granted 
under Rule 34. 

One of the principal problems of document 
production was finding a method of making 
this mass of information available quickly 
and conveniently to the many counsel who 
would be involved in preparation for deposi- 
tions and in charting subsequent pretrial 
steps. The Co-ordinating Committee’s sug- 
gested solution was the creation of a central 
document depository, with (perhaps) dupli- 
cate depositories in strategically located 
subcenters. Again, the co-operation of the 
parties made the suggested solution feasible, 
with the initial burden falling on the de- 
Tendants. 

The defendants accepted responsibility for 
setting up and maintaining a central de- 
pository for the documents which they were 
required to produce, Accordingly, Pretrial 
Order No. 9, which was entered late in Sep- 
tember, 1962, directed that all defendants’ 
documents be produced at a document de- 
Pository, which was established at Chicago. 
The order provided that the depository should 
be maintained at the expense of the defend- 
ants and should be under their supervision 
and control, but that counsel for any plain- 
tiff in one of the electrical equipment cases 
should have reasonable access to all the 
documents and should be entitled at his own 
expense to obtain a copy of any document. 

The order creating the document deposi- 
tory contemplated that additional facilities 
might be established at three other locations 
to make documents conveniently accessible 
to parties distant from Chicago. It made 
provision for the filing of copies of docu- 
ments in the other centers on request of 
plaintiffs. As Chicago is only a few hours 
away from any district involved, a demand 
for auxiliary depositories has not developed 
and they have not been established. 

The defendants’ depository in Chicago 
maintains facilities for the examination of 
documents by counsel and also has duplicat- 
ing equipment on the premises. A document 
log digest is maintained at the depository to 
aid in determining the extent of compliance 
with production orders and in locating de- 
sired documents. As of March, 1964, approxi- 
mately one million documents had been de- 
posited in the defendants’ depository. 
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SUBSEQUENT STAGES OF THE NATIONAL 
` DISCOVERY PROGRAM 

~ Encouraged by the success of the experi- 
mental initial round of plaintiffs’ national 
depositions, the Co-ordinating Committee 
recommended that the program be expanded 
to cover all pretrial discovery into matters 
of national interest. At a third meeting of 
all the judges, held in February, 1963, this 
recommendation was unanimously approved. 
A second round of plaintiffs’ national deposi- 
tions was scheduled. Forty witnesses gave 
depositions over a period of four and a half 
months. The depositions concentrated on 
seven principal product lines in which suits 
had been brought. 

Looking ahead, the committee determined 
to work toward a comprehensive plan and 
schedule for completing all national 
steps in the cases. To provide the informa- 
tion required before a definitive blueprint 
could be developed, the parties were re- 
quested to file memoranda and schedules in- 
dicating the issues they expected the cases 
to present and the discovery needed to com- 
plete trial preparation. 

The large number and diverse natures of 
the cases made it clear from the beginning 
that it would be impossible to try any sub- 
stantial number of them simultaneously. To 
permit completion of trial preparation in 
some cases and thus stagger the times at 
which cases would come to trial, it was con- 
cluded that national discovery should next 
be focused on limited groups of the cases. 
Suits in three product lines, steam turbine- 
generators, hydrogenerators and power trans- 
formers, were selected for priority in dis- 
covey and a schedule for national discovery 
requests in these lines was entered. In addi- 
tion, three suggested forms of orders for 
local pretrial preparation were circulated to 
the judges for possible use in cases scheduled 
for early trial. These orders were modeled 
on certain forms in the Handbook of Pro- 
cedures for the Trial of Protracted Cases that 
were designed to delineate the real issues in 
advance of trial and to insure that all steps 
were taken to reduce the length of trials. 

The plaintiffs’ third round of national 
depositions involved nineteen deponents and 
were taken in two and a half months. The 
plaintiffs’ discovery in the priority lines was 
supplemented by further document produc- 
tion, answers to approved written interroga- 
tories and processing of requests for admis- 
sions. These procedures substantially com- 
pleted the plaintiff's national discovery pro- 
gram in the three priority lines. Further 
depositions by the plaintiffs on a national 
basis were deferred to enable other parts 
of the national pretrial program in the first 
priority lines to go forward. 

At the conclusion of the plaintiffs’ third 
round of national depositions, seventy-five 
witnesses had been examined and the depo- 
sitions that had been filed in each district 
in which cases were pending ran approxi- 
mately 26,000 pages of printed transcript. 
Depositions had been taken in six cities and 
twelve federal district judges had taken part 
in the program as deposition judges.* All 
discovery needs not satisfied by the national 
program were left for processing in the local 
districts. 


For the most part the plaintiff’s deposi- 
tions were concentrated in New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. However, the following 
judges from nine districts presided over these 
initial examinations; Sylvester J. Ryan (CJ. 
S. D. N.Y.), Wilfred Feinberg (J., S. D. N. T.), 
Thomas J. Clary (C. J., E. D. Pa.), William 
H. Kirkpatrick (S. J., E. D. Pa.) Joseph S. Lord 
III (J., E. D. Pa.), Joe E. Estes (C. J., N. D. 
Tex.), Adrian A. Spears (C. J., W.D. Tex.), Ben 
C. Green (J., N. D. Ohio), Edwin A. Robson 
(J., N. D. III.), William H. Becker (J., W.D. 
Mo.), George H. Boldt (J., W. D. Wash.) and 
Arthur J. Stanley, Jr. (C. J., D. Kan.) 
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The defendants’ discovery prior to Novem- 
ber, 1963, had consisted solely of answers 
to a set of interrogatories which identified 
the transactions in suit. To enable the de- 
fendants to prepare a schedule of deponents 
in the three priority product lines, the plain- 
tiffs were required to provide quick answers 
to in atories designed to disclose the 
names of possible deponents and to produce 
documents Indicating the areas of their em- 
ployees’  responsibilties. The plaintiffs 
agreed to establish a national depository in 
New York similar to the defendants’ de- 
pository in Chicago. By March, 1964, ap- 
proximately 200,000 documents had been 
placed in that depository. 

On the basis of information disclosed by 
these prelim interrogatories, a series of 
defendants’ national depositions in the first 
priority product lines was scheduled. To 
shorten the time required to examine the 
150 or so witnesses proposed by the defend- 
ants, it was decided to schedule several 
simultaneous sets of depositions. The de- 
fendants’ counsel organized six separate 
teams of examining counsel, and the deposi- 
tions were all taken during the period from 
November, 1963, to March, 196473 Approxi- 
mately 15,000 pages of deposition testimony 
were printed and filed in all districts, These 
depositions concentrated largely on develop- 
ing facts to rebut the plaintiffs’ assertions 
that the alleged conspiracies had been con- 
cealed and in gathering a general picture 
of the economics and practices of purchas- 
ing electrical equipment to meet the issue of 
injury as a result of the alleged collusion. 

DECISIONS ON COMMON QUESTIONS OF LAW 

The early resolution of some important is- 
sues of law common to many or most of the 
cases was a practical necessity for shaping 
the national program, As has been noted, 
an early step taken by the Co-ordinating 
Committee was to encourage all the dis- 
tricts to accelerate the filing and determina- 
tion of motions likely to raise such ques- 
tions. Three areas of the law have received 
a great deal of attention during the early 
stages of the litigation: (1) the statute of 
limitations,“ (2) the availability of grand 
jury minutes for use in private litigation 


n The defendants’ national depositions 
were concentrated in New York, Washington, 
D.C., and Chicago. Twenty Judges from eight- 
een districts presided during the two rounds 
of depositions, which were pi con- 
cerned with the three priority product lines: 
John J. Sirica (J., D. D. C.), Andrew A. Caffrey 
(J., D. Mass.), Sylvester J. Ryan (C.J., S.D. 
N. V.), Wilfred Feinberg (J., S. D. N. T.), Wil- 
liam H. Kirkpatrick (S. J., E. D. Pa.), Joseph S. 
Lord III (J., E. D. Pa.), William A. McRae, Jr. 
(J., M.D. Fla.) Joe E. Estes (C. J., N.D. Tex.) 
Adrian A. Spears (C. J., W. D. Tex.), Ben C. 
Green (J., N. D. Ohio), Bailey Brown (J., W. D. 
Tenn.), Edwin A. Robson (J., N.D. III.), John 
K. Regan (J., E. D. Mo.), William H. Becker 
(J., W. D. Mo.), Richard E. Robinson (C. J., D. 
Neb.), Alfonso J. Zirpoli (J. N. D. Cal.), George 
H. Boldt (J., W.D. Wash.), Alfred A. Arraj 
(J., D. Colo.), Arthur J. Stenley, Jr. (C. J., 
D. Kan.) and A. Sherman Christensen (J., b. 
Utah.). 

Clayton Act §4(b), 15 U.S.C. § 15b. 

* FED. R. CRIM. P. 6(¢), 28 U.S.C., provides 
in part: “Disclosure of matters occurring be- 
fore the grand jury other than Its delibera- 
tions and the vote of any juror may be made 
to the attorneys for the government for use 
in the performance of their duties.. Other- 
wise, a juror, attorney, interpreter or stenog- 
rapher may disclose matters occurring before 
the grand jury only when so directed by the 
court preliminarily to or in connection with a 
judicial proceeding. ...No obligation of 
secrecy may be imposed upon any person. ex- 
cept in accordance with this rule 
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and (3) the rights of third parties to inter- 
vene in the cases. A fourth issue, the de- 
fense of passing on“, has been ruled on by 
four district courts and is at present under 
consideration by several others. 

Appellate decisions have been rendered on 
a number of these questions. In four in- 
stances a district court ruling resulted in a 
final judgment or partial final judgment 
which was reviewed on appeal. The courts 
of appeals have also accepted for decision 
thirteen rulings certified by district judges 
under 28 U.S.C. § 1292(b) as involving con- 
trolling questions whose immediate deter- 
mination on appeal might materially advance 
the ultimate termination of the litigation. 
In addition, four appellate rulings have re- 
sulted from application to the courts of ap- 
peals for mandamus or other extraordinary 
relief. Justice Harlan denied an application 
to stay the release of a national deponent’s 
grand jury testimony, and the Supreme Court 
has denied nine petitions for certiorari in 
electrical equipment cases. 

The effect of alleged fraudulent conceal- 
ment of the conspiracies on the statute of 
limitations was presented for decision in ten 
district courts. The broad legal question 
was whether the statute would be tolled 
during any period in which it could be shown 
that the alleged conspiracies were “fraudu- 
lently concealed.” Three courts which an- 
swered in the negative were impressed with 
the explicit language of the statute, which 
provides that private actions “shall be for- 
ever barred unless commenced within four 
years after the cause of action occurred“. 
On the other hand, seven district courts were 
of the view that the federal doctrine of 
“fraudulent concealment” is read into every 
federal statute of limitations in accordance 
with the language of Bailey v. Glover, 88 
U.S. 342 (1874) and Holmberg v. Albrecht, 
327 U.S. 392 (1946) r The courts of appeals 
which have ruled to date have uniformly sup- 
ported the latter position and the Supreme 
Court has denied certiorari in each of the in- 
stances in which petitions have been pre- 
sented. 

In seven of the first-round depositions the 
plaintiffs requested deposition judges to re- 
lease transcripts of the deponents’ prior testi- 
mony before grand juries. Chief Judge 


10 Public Service Company of New Mexico 
v. General Electric Company, oral opinion 
(D. N. Mex., July 25, 1962), rev’d, 315 F. 2d 
306 (10th Cir. 1963), cert. denied, 374 U. S. 809 
(1963); City of Kansas City v. Federal Pacific 
Electric Company, 210 F. Supp. 545 (W. D. Mo., 
1962), rev'd, 310 F. 2d 271 (8th Cir. 1963), cert. 
denied, 371 U.S. 912 (1963), cert. denied, 373 
U.S. 914 (1963); and Brigham City Corpora- 
tion y. General Electric Company, 210 F. Supp. 
574 (D. Utah, 1962), rev’d, 315 F. 2d 306 (10th 
Cir., 1963), cert. denied, 374 U.S. 809 (1963). 

* Atlantic City Electric Company v. Gen- 
eral Electric Company, 207 F. Supp. 613 (S.D. 
N.Y, 1962), 312 F. 2d 236 (2d Cs., 1962), cert. 
denied, 373 U.S. 909 (1963); United States v. 
General Electric Company, 209 F. Supp. 197, 
leave to appeal denied (3d Cir., September 21, 
1962); Commonwealth Edison Company v. Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 210 F. 
Supp. 557 (N. D. II., 1962), 315 F. 2d 558 (7th 
Cir., 1963); Public Service Company of Colo- 
rado v. Allen-Bradley Company, unreported 
written opinion (D. Colo., September 11, 
1962), 315 F. 2d 306 (10th Cir., 1963), cert. 
denied, 374 U. S. 809 (1963); City of San An- 
tonio v. General Electric Company, oral 
opinion (W.D. Tex., November 20, 1962), leave 
to appeal granted (5th Cir., January 11, 
1963); Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles v. Allis-Chalmers Manu- 
facturing Company, 213 F. Supp. 341 (S. D. 
Cal. 1963), 329 F. 2d 825 (9th Cir. 1964); and 
City of Burlington, Vermont, v. Westinghouse 
Electrict © tion, 215 F. Supp. 497 
(D.D.C., 1963) 326 F. 2d 691 (D.C. Cir., 1964). 
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Thomas J. Clary of Philadelphia, acting as a 
judge of the district in which the grand 
juries had been impaneled, outlined and ap- 
proved a procedure which permitted deposi- 
tion judges to release the deponents' testi- 
mony without further formal order of that 
court.% The procedure followed that sug- 
gested in Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company v. 
United States, 360 U.S. 395 (1959), and called 
for in camera examination of the grand jury 
transcript by the deposition judge, with re- 
lease allowed in his discretion when “in the 
interest of justice there is a compelling need 
for disclosure”. 

Motions for release were denied by deposi- 
tion judges in connection with three of the 
first-round depositions’ and approved in 
four.” The orders of release were sustained 
on appeals to the Courts of Appeals for the 
Second, Third, Fifth and Seventh Circuits. 
A stay pending certiorari was denied by Jus- 
tice Harlan from the decision in the Second 
Circuit. 

State regulatory bodies have sought to 
intervene in the cases as representatives of 
the general public. This has been denied on 
the ground that the causes of action ex- 
tended only to those proximately injured 
by the alleged conspiracies and that the 
public must seek its redress, if any is avail- 
able, by changes in the rates for electricity.“ 
A similar motion to intervene by a taxpayer 
on behalf of public consumers was also de- 
nied* and a stockholder of an investor- 
owned utility was refused the right to inter- 
vene in the suits brought by the utility.“ 

The “passing on“ problem has been con- 
sidered by four district courts “ and is now 


38 City of Philadelphia v. Westinghouse 
Electric Corporation, 210 F. Supp. 486 (E.D. 
Pa., 1962), appeal dismissed (3d Cir., Feb. 
ruary 21, 1963). 

19 hid. National Deposition of W. G. Lewis, 
oral opinion (E.D. Pa., 1962) and National 
Deposition of C. E. Burke, oral opinion (E.D. 
Pa., 1962). 

In the Matter of the National Deposition 
of John T. Peters, unreported (S.D. N. T., 
1962), leave to appeal and petition for writ 
of mandamus denied, sub nom, Atlantic 
City Electric Company v. A. B. Chance Com- 
pany, 313 F. 2d 431 (2d Cir. 1963); In the 
Matter of the National Deposition of Brenan 
R. Sellers, 32 F.R.D. 473 (N.D. II., 1962), 
leaye to appeal and petition for writs of 
mandamus and prohibition denied (7th Cir., 
1963); In the Matter of the National Deposi- 
tion of Donald J. Nairn, unreported (E.D. Pa., 
1962), leave to appeal and petitions for writs 
of mandamus and prohibition denied, sub 
nom. Nairn v. Clary, 312 F. 2d 748 (3d Cir., 
1963); and In the Matter of the National 
Deposition of J. W. McMullen, unreported 
(S.D. Fla., 1963), aff'd, sub nom. Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company v. City of 
Fort Pierce, Florida, 328 F. 2d 233 (5th Cir., 
1963). 

1A, B. Chance Company v. Atlantie City 
Electric Company, 10 L, ed. 2d 122, 83 S. Ot. 
964 (1963). 

* Philadelphia Electric Company v. West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation, oral opinion 
(E.D. Pa., October 23, 1961), 308 F. 2d 856 (3d 
Cir., 1962), cert. denied, 372 U.S. 936 (1963), 
and Commonwealth Edison Company v. Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 207 F. 
Supp. 252 (N.D. II., 1962), 315 F. 2d 564 (7th 
Cir., 1963), cert. denied, 375 U.S. 834 (1963). 

s Commonwealth Edison Company v. Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, un- 
reported (N.D. Hl. 1962). 

Henry J. Stadin v. Union Electric Com- 
pany, oral opinion (E D. Mo., 1962) 309 F. 2d 
912 (8th Cir., 1962), cert. denied, 373 U.S. 915 
(1963). 

* Commonwealth Edison Company v. Al- 
lis-Chalmers Manufacturing Company, 225 F. 
Supp. 332 (1964); Atlantic City Electric Com- 
pany v. General Electric Company, 226 F. 
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under consideration in several others. The 
question presented is whether alleged over- 
charges which were passed on by the pur- 
chaser to his customers are recoverable in 
suits by the purchaser. The four district 
courts ruling on this question have held 
the defense of “passing on” inapplicable to 
the electrical cases, although their decisions 
would seem to be based on different 
theories.** 

It may be appropriate to emphasize that 
the Co-ordinating Committee’s efforts in 
the electrical cases have been exclusively 
directed toward achieving benefits from uni- 
form procedures and co-ordinated action un- 
der the existing Federal Rules of Civil Pro- 
cedure. The future work of the committee 
is under study. Undoubtedly, it will con- 
sist in part of continuing efforts to resolve 
problems presented by the electrical cases. 
To this end a comprehensive pretrial order, 
No. 37, has been prepared: it schedules and 
outlines national discovery in three addi- 
tional product lines. The order is based on 
previous national pretrial orders and com- 
bines in one document the discovery tools 
and procedures which proved most useful 
during earlier stages of the program. If 
national discovery in the remaining prod- 
uct lines proves necessary, this order pre- 
sents a form which can be applied to an 
expanded program. 

The March, 1964, meeting of the Judicial 
Conference of the United States adopted a 
resolution authorizing the Co-ordinating 
Committee to explore the need arisng from 
multiple litigation situations for amendment 
of the Rules of Civil Procedure and statutes.*" 
The conference's resolution recognizes the 
broad scope of the committee's concern with 
problems of these cases and suggests that the 
technique of co-ordination as exemplified 
by the electrical cases may be merely one 
of a number of possible methods for han- 
dling multiple litigation. A study program 
is now being undertaken by the committee, 
from which it is hoped concrete proposals 
will be developed. 


The bill (S. 3815) to provide for the 
temporary transfer to a single district 
for coordinated or consolidated pretrial 
proceedings of civil actions pending in 


Supp. 59 (S.D. N. ., 1964); Public Utility 
District No. 1 of Chelan County, Washington 
v. General Electric Company, Civil No. 5271, 
W.D. Wash., March 9, 1964; and Philadelphia 
Electric Company v. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, unreported (E.D. Pa., 1963). 

% As discussed above, appeals on the legal 
questions presented have been expedited in 
most instances pursuant to the Interlocutory 
Appeals Statute, 28 U.S.C. §1292(b). Be- 
cause of the backlog of appellate cases, re- 
view of certain cases has taken a year or 
longer. This may raise a question as to the 
effectiveness of this procedure, which was 
intended to provide “immediate appeal“ in 
appropriate cases. 

* “RESOLVED, That the subcommittee ap- 
pointed to consider discovery problems aris- 
ing in multiple litigation with common wit- 
nesses and exhibits is authorized to conduct 
a thorough review and study of the program 
and of the unique experience of the judges 
having the responsibility for the private anti- 
trust litigation in the electrical equipment 
industry so as to develop from this experience 
general principles and guidelines for use in 
other multiple litigation, including any rec- 
ommendations for statutory change; and 
further, that the subcommittee is authorized 
to consult and co-operate with the Advisory 
Committee on the Federal Rules of Civil 
Procedure in the development of any de- 
sirable rules of procedure for multiple litiga~ 
tion. The Chief Justice is authorized in his 
discretion to expand the membership of the 
subcommittee.” 
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different districts which involve one or 
more common questions of fact, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
TyDINds, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That chapter 
87 of title 28, United States Code, is amended 
by inserting therein after section 1406: 

“§ 1407, Multidistrict litigation 

“(a) When civil actions involving one or 
more common questions of fact are pending 
in different districts, such actions may be 
transferred to any district for coordinated 
or consolidated pretrial proceedings. Such 
transfers shall be made by the judicial panel 
on multidistrict litigation authorized by this 
section upon its determination that transfers 
for such proceedings will promote the just 
and efficient conduct of such actions. Each 
action so transferred shall be remanded by 
the panel at or before the conclusion of such 
pretrial proceedings to the district from 
which it was transferred unless it shall have 
been previously terminated: Provided, how- 
ever, That the panel may separate any claim, 
cross-claim, counterclaim, or third-party 
claim and remand any of such claims before 
the remainder of the action is remanded. 

“(b) Such coordinated or consolidated 
pretrial proceedings shall be conducted by a 
judge or judges to whom such actions are 
assigned by the judicial panel on multidis- 
trict litigation. For this purpose, upon re- 
quest of the panel, a circuit judge or a 
district judge may be designated and 
assigned temporarily for service in the 
transferee district by the Chief Justice of the 
United States or the chief judge of the cir- 
cuit, as may be required, in accordance with 
the provisions of chapter 13 of this title. 
With the consent of the transferee district 
court, such actions may be assigned by the 
panel to a judge or judges of such district. 
The judge or judges to whom such actions 
are assigned, the members of the judicial 
panel on multidistrict litigation, and other 
circuit and district judges designated when 
needed by the panel may exercise the powers 
of a district judge in any district for the 
purpose of conducting pretrial depositions 
in such coordinated or consolidated pretrial 
proceedings. 

“(c) Proceedings for the transfer of an 
action under this section may be initiated 
by the judicial panel on multidistrict litiga- 
tion by notice to the parties in all actions 
in which transfers for coordinated or con- 
solidated pretrial proceedings are contem- 
plated. Such notice shall specify the man- 
ner, time, and place of the hearing to deter- 
mine whether the transfer shall be made, 
The panel's order of transfer and such other 
orders as it may make shall be entered in 
the office of the clerk of the district court of 
the transferee district and shall be effective 
when thus entered. The clerk of the trans- 
feree district court shall forthwith transmit 
a certified copy of the panel's order of trans- 
fer to the clerk of the district court of the 
district from which the action is being trans- 
ferred. 

“(d) The judicial panel on multidistrict 
litigation shall consist of seven circuit and 
district Judges designated from time to time 
by the Chief Justice of the United States, no 
two of whom shall be from the same circuit. 
The concurrence of four members shall be 
necessary to any action by the panel. 

“(e) No proceedings for review of any 
order of the panel may be entertained by any 
other courts than the United States Court 
of Appeals having jurisdiction over the 
transferee district court and the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 
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„t) The panel may prescribe rules for the 
conduct of its business not inconsistent with 
Acts of Congress and the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure. 

“(g) Nothing in this section shall apply 
to any action in which the United States 
is a complainant arising under the anti- 
trust laws. ‘Antitrust laws’ as used herein 
include those acts referred to in the Act of 
October 15, 1914, as amended, (38 Stat. 730; 
15 U.S.C. 12), and also include the Act of 
June 19, 1936 (49 Stat. 1526; 15 U.S.C. 13, 
13a and 13b) and the Act of September 26, 
1914, as added March 21, 1938 (52 Stat. 116, 
117, 15 U.S.C, 56); but shall not include sec- 
tion 4A of the Act of October 15, 1914, as 
added July 7, 1955 (69 Stat. 282; 15 U.S.C, 
16a).” 

Sec. 2. The analysis to chapter 87 of title 
28, United States Code is amended by insert- 
ing the following new section: 


“1407. Multidistrict litigation.” 
after 


“1406. Cure or waiver of defects.” 


THE INTERSTATE TAXATION ACT 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, the 
Interstate Taxation Act, a bill to regu- 
late and foster commerce among the 
States by providing a system for the tax- 
ation of interstate commerce. 

The framers of our Constitution gave 
the Congress the power, under the Con- 
stitution, to regulate interstate commerce 
because they recognized the necessity for 
the free flow of trade between the States 
if this country were to develop its full po- 
tentiality as a nation. The wisdom of 
this principle has never been more ap- 
parent that in the tremendous economic 
growth of the country as a great national 
market in the last 20 years. The growth 
of modern communications, our airlines, 
superhighways, railroads, have tied this 
country together into an economic unity 
with a vitality unsurpassed in history. 

The example has not gone unnoticed. 
In Europe, for example, a common mar- 
ket has come into being, designed to 
similarly spur the European economy by 
the creation of an integrated market. 
The continued growth of our own na- 
tional common market is vital to our 
welfare. 

But during the last 20 years, other fac- 
tors have been at work which threaten 
our own national common market. Dur- 
ing this time, the growth of our society 
has placed increasing pressures and bur- 
dens upon our States and local govern- 
ments. Our growing population, the 
growth of our cities and towns, has 
placed new demands for services—for 
schools, roads, water systems, sewage dis- 
posal, fire and police protection. The 
States, in responding to these demands, 
have been required to look to new sources 
of revenue to finance these needed serv- 
ices. 

In response to these demands, the 
States have enacted varied tax programs 
including sales taxes and complementing 
use taxes. 

The local demands have reached the 
point where now counties and cities 
throughout the land have been com- 
pelled to enact their own sales taxes, 
their own income taxes. The wide va- 
riety of these taxes has created a be- 
wildering and chaotie situation to the 
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evergrowing number of small and mid- 
dle-size businesses, who are attempting 
to market their goods in many States 
rather than merely one State. 

The sales tax is collected by the seller 
for the State. However, when a seller 
sells in 40 States he is faced with an 
array of conflicting rules, regulations, 
forms, and procedures, which in many 
cases impose an insuperable barrier to 
compliance. The cost of compliance is 
often many times higher than the tax 
reported to the individual States. Com- 
pliance may, indeed, be impossible. A 
toolmaker in my own State of Connecti- 
cut reported spending several hundreds 
of dollars in response to a $53 tax lia- 
bility. 

With regard to income taxes, an inter- 
state business is required to apportion 
its income among the States where it is 
required to file returns. ‘The apportion- 
ment is done generally on the basis of 
factors such as payroll, property, or sales 
within the State or any combination of 
these. But again, to comply with the 
many different formulas requires many 
forms of accounting. While big busi- 
nesses may hire computers and tax ex- 
perts, the small businesses face a severe 
problem in attempting to comply. 

Thus, the present method of imposing 
these business taxes is notable for wide- 
spread noncompliance. The gap be- 
tween what is set forth in law and what 
is actually collected works to the detri- 
ment of all. The States suffer—the Na- 
tion’s tax morality suffers—business 
suffers. 

In my own State of Connecticut, the 
problem is reaching critical proportions. 
I have received pleas for congressional 
action from many businesses of all sizes— 
Connecticut businesses which need 
help desperately. Products manufac- 
tured by small Connecticut companies— 
many with less than 20 or 25 employees— 
end up in every State and every county 
of the United States. But the present 
system of State taxation is so chaotic 
and unwieldy that these businesses sim- 
ply do not have the ability to comply with 
the taxing requirements of every locality 
in which their goods are sold. They 
clearly cannot be expected to assume the 
role of tax collector for every State and 
locality into which they send their prod- 
ucts. It is imperative that small com- 
panies in Connecticut—as well as those 
throughout the entire United States— 
be allowed to have free access to the 
single national market which is common 
to all the States. This bill will help Con- 
necticut get on with the job of building 
the American economy—and free it from 
the morass of rules, regulations, and red- 
tape which now threatens the freedom of 
interstate commerce. ‘This bill would 
provide rules to strike a balance between 
the legitimate needs of the States and 
our growing national economy. 

It would provide income tax rules ap- 
plicable to those businesses whose aver- 
age income is $1 million or less. These 
businesses would be subject to State in- 
come tax only in those States in which 
they have a business location, that is, 
States in which they own or lease prop- 
erty or have one or more employees. 
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Having a substantial business location in 
the State they can be expected to comply 
with its particular income tax rules. 

These businesses are also given the 
option of using a standard two factor 
formula based on property and payroll 
for apportioning their income among the 
States in which they are subject to tax. 
Thus the smaller businesses would have 
relief from the proliferation of income 
tax rules. 

The bill also provides guidelines for 
State sales and use taxes. No State or 
local government could require collection 
of sales or use taxes unless the seller 
has a business location in that State or 
regularly makes household deliveries in 
the State. 

In ary event, the seller is relieved from 
collecting sales and use taxes on sales to 
business purchasers who are already 
registered with the State to collect sales 
and use taxes themselves. 

A gross receipt tax could be levied only 
et er e 

The bill would also prevent out-of- 
State audit charges. It would prevent 
geographical discrimination by the 
States. It would grant an amnesty of 
unassessed back liability where no busi- 
ness location was maintained in the 
State. Further, it would provide for an 
evaluation by the Congress of the prog- 
ress made by the States in resolving any 
remaining difficulties. 

Mr. President, these are reasonable 
and restrained commonsense rules. 
Each State legitimately taxes those busi- 
nesses within its borders. 

It should inerease taxpayer compli- 
ance and thereby State revenues. By 
reducing the cost of compliance to our 
Nation’s businesses, it should increase 
their ability to pay these State and local 
taxes. Dollars spent on compliance 
problems rather than on taxes are 
wasted to our society. 

Commerce among our States must re- 
main free. That is one of our basic con- 
stitutional principles. That is what has 
made our national economic power the 
wonder and the strength of the free 
world. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the Recor» at this point. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 3816) to regulate and fos- 
ter commerce among the States by pro- 
viding a system for the taxation of in- 
terstate commerce, introduced by Mr. 
Rrsicorr, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3816 

Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
1 be cited as the Interstate Taxation 


. 
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cluding motor vehicles, in the 
case of persons who establish 
residence. 

Sec. 303. Treatment of freight charges with 
respect to interstate sales. 

Sec, 304. Liability of sellers on sales to busi- 
ness buyers. 

Sec, 305. Local sales taxes. 


Title IV. Evaluation of state progress 
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Sec. Origin. 

Sec. 510. Destination. 

Sec. 511. Business location. 
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Sec. 514. Household deliveries. 
Sec. 515, State. 

Sec. 516. State law. 

Sec. 517. Taxable year. 
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. 521. Permissible franchise taxes. 
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Sec. 523. Applicability of Act to excluded 
corporations. 

Sec. 524, Prohibition against out-of-State 
audit charges. 

Sec. 525. Liability with respect to unassessed 
taxes. 
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. 526. Effective dates. 
TITLE I—JURISDICTION TO TAX 
Sec. 101. UNIFORM JURISDICTIONAL STANDARD 
No State or political subdivision thereof 
shall have power— 
(1) to impose a net income tax or capital 


has a business location in the State during 
the taxable year; 

(2) to require a person to collect a sales 
or use tax with respect to a sale of tangible 
personal property unless the person has a 
business location in the State or regularly 
makes household deliveries in the State; or 

(3) to impose a gross receipts tax with re- 
spect to a sale of tangible personal property 
unless the seller has a business location in 
the State. 

A State or political subdivision shall have 
power to impose a corporate net income tax 
or capital stock tax, or a gross receipts tax 
with respect to a sale of tangible personal 
property, or to require seller collection of a 
sales or use tax with respect to a sale of tan- 
gible personal property, if it is not denied 
power to do so under the preceding sentence. 
TITLE Il-—MAXIMUM PERCENTAGE OF INCOME OR 
CAPITAL ATTRIBUTABLE TO TAXING JURISDICTION 


Sec. 201. OPTIONAL Two-Facror FORMULA 
A State or a political subdivision thereof 
may not impose on a corporation with a busi- 
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ness location in more than one State, other 
than an excluded corporation, a net income 
tax (or capital stock tax) measured by an 
amount of net income (or capital) in excess 
of the amount determined by multiplying the 
corporation's base by an apportionment frac- 
tion which is the average of the corporation's 
property factor and the corporation’s payroll 
factor for the State for the taxable year. For 
this purpose the base to which the appor- 
tionment fraction is applied shall be the cor- 
poration’s entire taxable income as deter- 
mined under State law for that taxable year 
(or its entire capital as determined under 
State law for the valuation date at or after 
the close of that taxable year). 


Sec. 202. PROPERTY Factor. 

(a) In GENERAL.—A corporation’s property 
factor for any State is a fraction, the numer- 
ator of which is the average value of the 
corporation’s property located in that State 
and the denominator of which is the aver- 
age value of all of the corporation’s property 
located in any State. 

(b) Prorerry INcLUDbD.— The corpora- 
tion’s property factor shall include all the 
real and tangible personal property which 
is owned by or leased to the corporation dur- 
ing the taxable year, except— 

(1) property which is included in inven- 


(2) property which has been permanently 
retired from use, and 

(3) tangible personal property rented out 
by the corporation to another person for a 
term of one year or more. 

(c) EXCLUSION OF PERSONALITY From DE- 
NOMINATOR.—The denominator of the cor- 
poration’s property factor for all States and 
political subdivisions shall not include the 
value of any property located in a State in 
Zeh the corporation has no business loca- 

on. 

(d) STANDARDS FOR VALUING PROPERTY IN 
Property Facror.— 

(1) OWNED ProPERTY.—Property owned by 
the corporation shall be valued at its orig- 
inal cost. 

(2) LEASED PRoPpERTY.—Property leased to 
the corporation shall be valued at eight 
times the gross rents payable by the cor- 
poration during the taxable year without any 
deduction for amounts received by the cor- 
poration from subrentals. 

(e) AVERAGING OF PROPERTY VALUES ~The 
average value of the corporation's property 
shall be determined by averaging values at 
the beginning and ending of the taxable 
year; except that values shall be averaged 
on a semi-annual, quarterly, or monthly 
basis if reasonably required to reflect prop- 
erly the location of the corporation’s prop- 
erty during the taxable year. 

Sec. 203. PAYROLL FACTOR. 

(a) In GENERAL.—A Corporation’s payroll] 
factor for any State is a fraction, the num- 
erator of which is the amount of wages paid 
by the corporation to employees located in 
that State and the denominator of which 
is the total amount of wages paid by the 


corporation to all employees located in any. 


State. 

(b) PAYROLL INCLUDED.— The corporation’ 8 
payroll factor shall include all wages paid 
by the corporation during the taxable year 
to its employees, except that there shall be 
excluded from the factor any amount of 
wages paid to a retired employee. 

(c) EMPLOYEES Nor LOCATED IN ANY 
State.—If an employee is not located in any 
State, the wages paid to that employee shall 
not be included in either the numerator or 
the denominator of the corporation’s payroll 
factor for any State or political subdivision. 

(d) DEFINITION: oy Waces—The term 
“wages” means wages as defined for purposes 
of Federal income tax withholding in section 
3401(a) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
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1954, but without regard to paragraph (2) 
thereof. 


SEC. 204. ZERO DENOMINATORS. 

If the denominator of either the property 
factor or the payroll factor is zero, then the 
other factor shall be used as the apportion- 
ment fraction for each State and political 
subdivision. If the denominators of both 
tht property factor and the payroll factor are 
zero, then the apportionment fraction for 
the State where the corporation has its busi- 
ness location shall be 100 percent. 


Src. 205. CAPITAL ACCOUNT Taxes ON DOMES- 
TIC CORPORATIONS. 

The State in which a corporation is in- 
corporated may impose a capital account tax 
on that corporation without division of 
capital, notwithstanding the jurisdictional 
standard and limitation on attribution 
otherwise imposed by this Act. 


Sec. 206. LOCAL TAXES, 

The maximum percentage of net income 
(or capital) of a corporation attributable to 
a political subdivision for tax purposes shall 
be determined under this part in the same 
manner as though the political subdivision 
were a State; except that the denominators 
of the corporation’s property factor and pay- 
roll factor shall be the denominators appli- 
cable to all States and political subdivisions. 
For this purpose the numerators of the cor- 
poration's property factor and payroll factor 
shall be determined by treating every refer- 
ence to location in a State, except the refer- 
ences in sections 202(c) and 203(c), as a 
reference to location in the political sub- 
division. 


TITLE IXI—SALES AND USE TAXES 


Sec. 301. REDUCTION OF MULTIPLE TAXATION. 

(a) LOCATION or SALES.—A State or politi- 
cal subdivision thereof may impose a sales 
tax or require a seller to collect a sales or use 
tax with respect to an interstate sale of 
tangible personal property only if the desti- 
nation of the sale is— 

(1) in that State, or 

(2) in a State or political subdivision for 
which the tax is required to be collected. 

(b) IMPOSITION or UsE Tax.—A State or 
political subdivision thereof may not impose 
@ use tax with respect to tangible personal 
property of a person without a business lo- 
cation in the State or an individual with- 
out a dwelling place in the State; but noth- 
ing in this subsection shall affect the power 
of a State or political subdivision to impose 
a use tax if the destination of the sale is in 
the State and the seller has a business lo- 
cation in the State or regularly makes house- 
hold deliveries in the State. 

(c) Creprr ror Prior Taxes.—The amount 
of any use tax imposed with respect to tan- 
gible personal property shall be reduced by 
the amount of any sales or use tax previously 
paid by the taxpayer with respect to the prop- 
erty on account of liability to another State 
or political subdivision thereof. 

(d) REFUND.—A person who pays a use tax 
imposed with respect to tangible personal 
property shall be entitled to a refund from 
the State or political subdivision thereof 
imposing the tax, up to the amount of the 
tax so paid, for any sales or use tax subse- 
quently paid to the seller with respect to the 
property on account of liability to another 
State or political subdivision thereof. 

(e) MOTOR VEHICLES AND MOTOR FUELS.— 

(1) VEHIcLEs.—Nothing in subsection (a) 
or (b) shall affect the power of a State or 
political subdivision thereof to impose or 
require the collection of a sales or use tax 
with respect to motor vehicles that are 
registered in the State, 

(2) Furets.—Nothing in this section shall 
affect the power of a State or political sub- 
division thereof to impose or require the col- 
lection of a sales or use tax with respect to 
motor fuels consumed in the State. 


ý 
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SEC. 302. EXEMPTION FOR HOUSEHOLD GOODS, 
INCLUDING MOTOR VEHICLES, IN THE 
CASE or PERSONS WHO ESTABLISH 
RESIDENCE. 

No State or political subdivision thereof 
may impose a sales tax, use tax, or other 
nonrecurring tax measured by cost or value 
with respect to household goods, including 
motor vehicles, brought into the State by a 
person who establishes residence in that State 
if the goods were acquired by that person 
thirty days or more before he establishes such 
residence, 


Sec. 303. TREATMENT OF FREIGHT CHARGES 
Wirn RESPECT TO INTERSTATE 


SALEs. 

Where the freight charges or other charges 
for transporting tangible personal property to 
the purchaser incidental to an interstate 
sale are not included in the price but are 
separately stated by the seller, no State or 
political subdivision may inelude such 
charges in the measure of a sales or use tax 
imposed with respect to the sale or use of the 
property. 

Sec, 304, LIABILITY or SELLERS ON SALES TO 
BUSINESS BUYERS. 

No seller shall be liable for the collection 
or payment of a sales or use tax with respect 
to an interstate sale of tangible personal 
property if the purchaser of such property 
furnishes or has furnished to the seller— 

(1) a registration number or other form 
of identification indicating that the pur- 
chaser is registered with the jurisdiction im- 
posing the tax to collect or pay a sales or use 
tax imposed by that jurisdiction, or 

(2) a certificate or other written form of 
evidence indicating the basis for exemption 
or the reason the seller is not required to pay 
or collect the tax. 

Src. 305. LOCAL SALES TAXES. 

No seller shall be required by a State or 
political subdivision thereof to classify in- 
terstate sales for sales tax accounting pur- 
poses according to geographic areas of the 
State in any manner other than to account 
for interstate sales with destinations in po- 
litical subdivisions in which the seller has 
a business location or regularly makes house- 
hold deliveries. Where in all geographic 
areas of a State sales taxes are imposed at 
the same rate on the same transactions, are 
administered by the State, and are other- 
wise applied uniformly so that a seller is 
not required to classify interstate sales ac- 
cording to geographic areas of the State in 
any manner whatsoever, such sales taxes 
whether imposed by the State or by political 
subdivisions shall be treated as State taxes 
for purposes of this Act. 

TITLE IV—EVALUATION OF STATE PROGRESS 
SEC. 401. CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEES. 

The Committee on the Judiciary of the 
House of Representatives and the Commit- 
tee on Finance of the United States Senate, 
acting separately or jointly, or both, or any 
duly authorized subcommittees thereof, shall 
for four years following the enactment of 
this Act evaluate the progress which the 
several States and their political subdivisions 
are making in resolving the problems arising 
from State taxation of interstate commerce 
and if, after four years from the enactment 
of this Act, the States and their political sub- 
divisions have not made substantial progress 
in resolving any such problem, shall propose 
such measures as are determined to be in 
the national interest, 

TITLE V—DEFINITIONS AND MISCELLANEOUS 
PROVISIONS 
Part A—Definitions 
Sec. 501. NET INCOME Tax. 

A “nét income tax” is a tax which is im- 
posed on or measured by net income, in- 
cluding any tax which is imposed on or 
measured by an amount arrived at by de- 
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ducting from gross income expenses one or 

more forms of which are not specifically and 

directly related to particular transactions. 

Sec. 502. CAPITAL STOCK Tax; CAPITAL: AC- 
COUNT Tax. 

(a) CAPITAL STOCK Tax.—A “capital stock 
tax” is any tax measured in any way by the 
capital of a corporation considered in its 
entirety. 

(b) Carrran Account Tax.—A “capital 
account tax” is any capital stock tax meas- 
ured by number of shares, par or nominal 
value of shares, paid-in capital, or the like, 
not including any tax the measure of which 
includes any element of earned surplus. 

Sec. 503. SALES Tax. 

A “sales tax” is any tax imposed with 
respect to retail sales, and measured by the 
sales price of goods or services sold, which 
is required by State law to be stated sep- 
arately from the sales price by the seller, or 
which is customarily stated separately from 
the sales price. 

Sec. 504, Use Tax. 

A “use tax” is any nonrecurring tax, other 
than a sales tax, which is imposed on or with 
respect to the exercise or enjoyment of any 
right or power over tangible personal prop- 
erty incident to the ownership of that prop- 
erty or the leasing of that property from an- 
other, including any consumption, keeping, 
retention, or other use of tangible personal 
property. 

Src. 505, Gross RECEIPTS Tax. 

A “gross receipts tax“ is any tax, other than 
a sales tax, which is imposed on or measured 
by the gross volume of business, in terms 
of gross receipts or in other terms, and in 
the determination of which no deduction is 
allowed which would constitute the tax a net 
income tax. 


Sec. 506. EXCLUDED CORPORATION. 

(a) In GENERAL. —-An “excluded corpora- 
tion” is any corporation— 

(1) more than 50 percent of the ordinary 
gross income of which for the taxable year— 

(A) is derived from regularly carrying on 
any one or more of the following business 
activities: 

(i) the transportation for hire of property 
or passengers, including the rendering by 
the transporter of services incidental to such 
transportation; 

(ii) the furnishing of— 

(I) telephone service or public telegraph 
service, or 

(II) other communications service if the 
corporation is substantially engaged in fur- 
nishing a service described in subdivision (I); 

(iii) the sale of electrical energy, gas, or 
water; 

(iv) the issuing of insurance or annuity 
contracts or reinsurance; or 

(v) banking, the lending of money, or the 
extending of credit; 

(B) is received in the form of one or more 
of the following: 

(i) dividends; 

(11) interest; or 

(iii) royalties from patents, copyrights, 
trademarks, or other intangible property and 
mineral, oil, or gas royalties (but not pay- 
ments of the type described in section 543 
(a) (5) (B) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954); or 

(C) consists of ordinary gross income de- 
scribed in subparagraph (A) and other ordi- 
rt gross income described in subparagraph 

(2) which is a “personal holding com- 
pany” as defined in section 542 of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 or a “foreign 
personal holding company” as defined in sec- 
tion 552 of such Code; or 

(3) which has an average annual income 
in excess of $1,000,000. 

(b) Ornptinary Gross Income.—The term 
“ordinary gross income” means gross income 
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as determined for the taxable year under the 
applicable provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, except that there shall be ex- 
cluded therefrom— 

(1) all gains and losses from the sale or 
other disposition of capital assets, and 

(2) all gains and losses from the sale or 
other disposition of property of a character 
described in section 1231(b) of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 (determined without 
regard to holding period). 

(c) AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOomE.—A corpora- 
tion’s “average annual income” with respect 
to any taxable year (in this subsection re- 
ferred to as the “computation year”) shall 
be determined as follows: 

(1) The period to be used in making the 
determination (in this subsection referred to 
as the “averaging period”) shall first be es- 
tablished. Such period shall consist of the 
5 consecutive taxable years ending with the 
close of the computation year; except that if 
the corporation was not required to file a 
Federal income tax return for 5 consecu- 
tive taxable years ending with the close of 
the computation year, its averaging period 
shall consist of the 1 or more consecutive 
taxable years, ending with the close of that 
year, for which it was required to file such 
a return. 

(2)(A) The amount of the corporation’s 
Federal taxable income for each of the tax- 
able years in its averaging period shall then 
be determined. Such amount for any year 
shall be the corporation's taxable income for 
such year for purposes of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 (determined without re- 
gard to any net operating loss carryback from 
a taxable year after the computation year), 
except as otherwise provided in subpara- 
graphs (B) and (C). 

(B) If for any portion of its averaging 
period the corporations’ income was included 
in a consolidated return filed under the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954, the corpora- 
tion’s Federal taxable income for that por- 
tion of such period shall be considered to 
be the total consolidated Federal taxable in- 
come included in such return (and the corpo- 
ration’s Federal taxable income for any por- 
tions of its averaging period to which this 
subparagraph does not apply shall be deter- 
mined under the other provisions of this 
paragraph as though the corporation had 
no income for any portion of such period to 
which this subparagraph applies). 

(C) If any taxable year in the corpora- 
tions’ averaging period is a period of less 
than 12 calendar months (and its taxable 
income for such year is not otherwise an- 
nualized for purposes of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954), the corporation’s Fed- 
eral taxable income for such taxable year 
shall be placed on an annual basis for pur- 
poses of this subsection by multiplying such 
income by 12 and dividing the result by the 
number of months in such year. 

(3) The amounts determined under para- 
graph (2) for the taxable years in the corpo- 
ration’s averaging period shall be added to- 
gether, and the total shall be divided by the 
number of such years, The resulting sum is 
the corporation's average annual income with 
respect to the computation year, unless 
paragraph (4) applies. 

(4) (A) If the corporation is affiliated at 
any time during the computation year with 
one or more other corporations, its average 
annual income with respect to the computa- 
tion year shall be the total of its own aver- 
age annual income and the average annual 
income of each of the corporations with 
which it is so affiliated, as determined under 
paragraph (3) (with respect to such year) 
subject to subparagraph (B) of this para- 
graph. : 

(B) If two or more of the corporations to 
which subparagraph (A) applies with re- 
spect to any computation year included their 
income in the same consolidated return 
filed under the Internal Revenue Code of 
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1954 for any portion of the applicable aver- 
aging period, the total consolidated Federal 
taxable income included in such return shall 
be deemed to be their aggregate Federal tax- 
able income for that portion of such period 
for purposes of subparagraph (A), and para- 
graph (2)(B) shall be disregarded to the 
extent that its application would result in 
a larger aggregate Federal taxable income. 

(d) AFFILIATED: CorPporaTions.—For pur- 
poses of subsection (e), two or more cor- 
porations are “affiliated” if they are mem- 
bers of the same group comprised of one 
or more corporate members connected 
through stock ownership with a common 
owner, which may be either corporate or 
noncorporate, in the following manner: 

(1) more than 50 percent of the voting 
stock of each member other than the com- 
mon owner is owned directly by one or more 
of the other members; and 

(2) more than 50 percent of the voting 

stock of at least one of the members other 
than the common owner is owned directly 
by the common owner. 
The fact that a corporation is an “excluded 
corporation” shall not be taken into account 
in determining whether two or more other 
corporations are “affiliated”. 


Sec. 507. SALE; SALES Price. 

The terms “sale” and “sales price” shall 
be deemed to include leases and rental pay- 
ments under leases, 


SEC. 508. INTERSTATE SALE. 

An “interstate sale” is a sale with either 
its origin or its destination in a State, but 
not both in the same State. 


Sec. 509. ORIGIN. 

The origin of a sale is— 

(1) in the State or political subdivision in 
which the seller owns or leases premises at 
which the property was last located prior 
to delivery or shipment of the property by 
the seller to the purchaser or to a designee 
of the purchaser, or 

(2) if the property was never located at 
premises owned or leased by the seller, in 
the State or political subdivision in which 
a business location of, the seller is located 
and in or from which the sale was chiefly 
negotiated. 


Sec. 510. DESTINATION. 

The destination of a sale is in the State 
or political subdivison where the property 
is delivered or shipped to the purchaser, re- 
gardless of the f. o.b. point or other condi- 
tions of the sale. 


Sec. 511. BUSINESS LOCATION. 

(a) GENERAL RULE—A person shall be con- 
sidered to have a business location within 
a State only if that person— 

(1) owns or leases real property within the 
State, or 

(2) has one or more employees located in 
the State. 

(5) Exception.—If a corporation's only 
activities within a State consists of the 
maintenance of an office for gathering news 
the corporation shall not be considered to 
have a business location in that State for 
purposes of paragraph (1) of section 101, to 
own or lease real property within that State 
for purposes of section 202, or to have an 
employee located in the State for purposes 
of section 203. 

(c) BUSINESS LOCATION IN SPECIAL CASES. 
If a person does not own or lease real prop- 
erty within any State or have an employee 
located in any State (or in a case described in 
the last sentence of section 204), that per- 
son shall be considered to have a business 
location only 

(1) in the State in which the principal 
place from which its trade or business is 
conducted is located, or 

(2) if the principal place from which its 
trade or business is conducted is not located 
in any State, in the State of its legal domi- 
cile. 
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SEC. 512, LOCATION OF PROPERTY. 

(a) GENERAL RULE.—Except as otherwise 
provided in this section, property shall be 
considered to be located in a State if it is 
physically present in that State. 

(b) Renrep-Ovur Prersonatry.—Personal 
property which is rented out by a corpora- 
tion to another person shall be considered 
to be located in a State if the last base 
of operations at or from which the prop- 
erty was delivered to a lessee is in that 
State. If there is no base of operations in 
any State at which the corporation regular- 
ly maintains property of the same general 
kind for rental purposes, such personal prop- 
erty shall not be considered to be located 
in any State, 

(c) Movinc Property Wien Is Nor 
RENTED Ovut,—Personal property which is not 
rented out and which is characteristically 
moving property, such as motor vehicles, roll- 
ing stock, aircraft, vessels, mobile equip- 
ment, and the like, shall be considered to be 
located in a State if— 

(1) the operation of the property is local- 
ized in that State, or 

(2) the operation of the property is not 

localized in any State but the principal base 
of operations from which the property is 
regularly sent out is in that State. 
If the operation of the property is not local- 
ized in any State and there is no principal 
base of operations in any State from which 
the property is regularly sent out, the prop- 
erty shall not be considered to be located 
in any State. 

(d) MEANING OF TEnNAS.— 

(1) LOCALIZATION OF OPERATION.—The op- 
eration of property shall be considered to be 
localized in a State if during the taxable year 
it is operated entirely within that State, or it 
is operated both within and without that 
mete but the operation without the State 

(A) occasional, or 

(B) incidental to its use in the transporta- 
tion of property or passengers from points 
within the State to other points within the 
State, or 

(C) incidental to its use in the production, 
construction, or maintenance of other prop- 
erty located within the State. 

(2) Base oF OPERATIONS.—The term “base 
of operations”, with respect to a corpora- 
tion’s rented-out property or moving prop- 
erty which is not rented out, means the 
premises at which any such property is regu- 
larly maintained by the corporation when— 

(A) in the case of rented-out property, it 
is not in the possession of a lessee, or 

(B) in the case of moving property which 
is not rented out, it is not in operation. 


regardless of whether such premises are 
maintained by the corporation or by some 
other person; except that if the premises are 
maintained by an employee of the corpora- 
tion primarily as a dwelling place they shall 
not be considered to constitute a base of 
operations. 


Src. 513. LOCATION OF EMPLOYEE. 

(a) GENERAL RvULE.—An employee shall be 
considered to be located in a State if— 

(1) the employee's service is localized in 
that State, or 

(2) the employee's service is not localized 
in any State but some of the service is per- 
formed in that State and the employee's base 
of operations is in that State. 

(b) LOCALIZATION OF EMPLOYEE’s SERVICE.— 
Service of any employee shall be considered 
to be localized in a State if— 

(1) the service is performed entirely with- 
in that State, or 

(2) the service is performed both within 
and without that State, but the service per- 
formed without the State is incidental to 
service performed within the State. 

(c); EMPLOYEE'S BASE or OPERATIONS:—The 
term “base of operations”, with respect to an 
employee, means a single place of business 
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with a permanent location which is main- 
tained by the employer and from which the 
employee regularly commences his activities 
and to which he regularly returns in order 
to perform the functions necessary to the 
exercise of his trade or profession. 

(d) CONTINUATION OF MINIMUM JuRISDIC- 
TIONAL STANDARD.—An employee shall not be 
considered to be located in a State if his only 
business activities within such State on be- 
half of his employer are either or both of the 
following: 

(1) The solicitation of orders, for sales of 
tangible personal property, which are sent 
outside the State for approval or rejection 
and (if approved) are filled by shipment or 
delivery from a point outside the State. 

(2) The solicitation of orders in the name 
of or for the benefit of a prospective customer 
of his employer, if orders by such customer 
to such employer to enable such customer to 
fill orders resulting from such solicitation 
are orders described in paragraph (1). 


This subsection shall not apply with respect 
to business activities carried on by one or 
more empl: within a State if the em- 
ployer (without regard to those employees) 
has a business location in such State. 7 

(e) EMPLOYEES OF CONTRACTORS AND Ex- 
TRACTORS.—If the employer is engaged in the 
performance of a contract for the construc- 
tion of improvements on or to real property 
in the State or of a contract for the extrac- 
tion of natural resources located in the State, 
an employee whose services in the State are 
related primarily to the performance of the 
contract shall be presumed to be located in 
the State. This subsection shall not apply 
with respect to services performed in install- 
ing or repairing tangible property which is 
the subject of interstate sale by the em- 
ployer, if such installing or repairing is in- 
cidental to the sale. 

(f) The term “employee” has the same 
meaning as it has for purposes of Federal in- 
come tax withholding under chapter 24 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 


Sec, 514. HOUSEHOLD DELIVERIES, 

A seller makes household deliveries in a 
State or political subdivision if he delivers 
goods, otherwise than by mail or by a com- 
mon carrier, to the dwelling places of his pur- 
chasers located in that State or subdivision. 
Sec. 515. STATE. 

The term State“ means the several States 
of the United States and the District of 
Columbia, 

Sec, 516. STATE Law. 

References in this Act to “State law”, “the 
laws of the State“, and the like shall be 
deemed to include a State constitution, and 
to include the statutes and other legislative 
acts, judicial decisions, and administrative 
regulations and rulings of a State and of 
any political subdivision. 

Sec. 517. TAXABLE YEAR. 

A corporation’s “taxable year” is the 
calendar year, fiscal year, or other period 
upon the basis of which its taxable income 
is computed for purposes of the Federal in- 
come tax. 

Sec. 518. VALUATION Dare. 

The “valuation date”, with respect to a 
capital stock tax, is the date as of which 
capital is measured, 

Part B Miscellaneous provisions 
Sec. 521. PERMISSIBLE FRANCHISE TAXES, 


The fact that a tax to which this Act 
applies is imposed by a State or political 
subdivision thereof in the form of a fran- 
chise, privilege, or license tax shall not pre- 
vent the imposition of the tax on a person 
engaged exclusively in interstate commerce 
within the State; but such a tax may be 
enforced against a person engaged exclu- 
sively in interstate commerce within the 
State solely as a revenue measure and not 
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by ouster from the State or by criminal or 
other penalty for engaging in commerce 
within the State without permission from 
the State. 


Sec, 522. PROHIBITION AGAINST GEOGRAPHICAL 
ATION. 


(a) In GENERAL—No provision of State 
law shall make any person liable for a greater 
amount of corporate net income tax, capital 
stock tax, sales or use tax with respect to 
tangible personal property, or gross receipts 
tax with respect to tangible personal prop- 
erty, by virtue of the location of any occur- 
rence in a State outside the taxing State, 
than the amount of the tax for which such 
person would otherwise be liable if such 
occurrence were within the State (subject to 
section 523). For purposes of this subsec- 
tion, the term “occurrence” includes incor- 
poration, qualification to do business, and 
the making of a tax payment, and includes 
an activity of the taxpayer or of a person 
(including an agency of a State or local gov- 
ernment) receiving payments from or mak- 
ing payments to the taxpayer. 

(b) COMPUTATION or Tax LIABILITY UNDER 
DISCRIMINATORY Laws.—When any State law 
is in conflict with subsection (a), tax liabil- 
ity may be discharged in the manner which 
would be provided under State law if the 
occurrence in question were within the tax- 
ing State. 


Sec. 523. APPLICABILITY OF ACT TO EXCLUDED 
CORPORATIONS. 


Nothing in this Act shall affect the power 
of any State or political subdivision to im- 
pose or assess a net income or capital stock 
tax with respect to an excluded corporation. 


Sec, 524. PROHIBITION AGAINST OUT-OF-STATE 
AUDIT CHARGES. 


No charge may be imposed by a State or 
political subdivision thereof to cover any part 
of the cost of conducting outside that State 
an audit for a tax to which this Act applies, 
including a net income or capital stock tax 
imposed on an excluded corporation, 


Sec. 525. Liapmnrry WITH RESPECT TO UNAS- 
SESSED TAXES, 


(a) PERIODS ENDING PRIOR TO ENACTMENT 
Date.—No State or political subdivision 
thereof shall have the power, after the date 
of the enactment of this Act, to assess against 
any person for any period ending on or before 
such date in or for which that person became 
liable for the tax involved 

(1) a corporate net income tax, capital 
stock tax (other than a capital account tax 
imposed on corporations incorporated in the 
State), or gross receipts tax with respect to 
tangible personal property, if during such 
period that person did not have a business 
location in the State; or 

(2) a sales or use tax with respect to tan- 
gible personal property if during such period 
that person was not registered in the State 
for the purpose of collecting tax, had no 
business location in the State, and did not 
regularly make household deliveries in the 
State. ‘ A 

(b) CERTAIN PRIOR ASSESSMENTS AND COL- 
LEecTIONS.—The provisions of subsection (a) 
shall not be construed— 

(1) to invalidate the collection of a tax 
prior to the time assessm-nt became barred 
under subsection (a), 

(2) to prohibit the c on of a tax at or 
after the time assessment became barred un- 
der subsection (a), if the tax was assessed 
prior to such time. 

Sec. 526. EFFECTIVE DATES. 

(a) CORPORATE NET INCOME TAXES AND 
CAPITAL Stock Taxes.—Title II of this Act, 
and the provisions of section 101 and this 
title (except section 525) insofar as they 
relate to corporate net income taxes or capi- 
tal stock taxes; shall apply in the case of cor- 
porate net income taxes only with respect to 
taxable years ending after the date of the en- 
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actment of this Act, and in the case of capi- 
tal stock taxes only with respect to taxes for 
which the valuation date is later than the 
close of the first taxable year ending after 
the date of the enactment of this Act. Any 
corporation shall be permitted to adjust its 
reporting period for net income tax purposes 
to the extent necessary to comply with this 
Act, effective for the first taxable year to 
which title II applies. 

(b) Oren Provisions.—The remaining 
provisions of this Act shall take effect on 
the date of this enactment of this Act. 


ARMED SERVICES SURVIVOR 
ANNUITIES 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
recently the Congress passed the Fed- 
eral Salary and Fringe Benefits of 1966— 
Public Law 89-504—which increased sal- 
aries and extended the retirement bene- 
fits of Federal employees. The former 
members of the armed services are en- 
titled to comparable benefits from the 
Government which they have served. 
Public Law 89-504 amended the Civil 
Service Retirement Act to provide con- 
tinued payment of an annuity to the 
surviving spouse of a retired employee 
who remarries after age 60. In the case 
of remarriage prior to age 60, the bill au- 
thorizes restoration of the annuity to 
the surviving spouse if the remarriage is 
dissolved by death, annulment, or di- 
vorce. 

Mr. President, today I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to amend 
the United States Code to provide equiva- 
lent benefits for retired servicemen and 
their survivors. In my State and 
throughout the country, thousands of 
widows of servicemen are receiving pen- 
sions as their only income. If they 
choose to remarry they immediately lose 
their pensions. Thus many of our older 
citizens are unable to marry and enjoy 
the companionship which they deserve. 
It is only just that retired servicemen re- 
ceive benefits comparable to those of re- 
tired Federal employees. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the bill be printed 
in the Recorp. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without objec- 
tion, the bill will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The bill (S. 3819) to amend chapter 
73 of title 10, United States Code, so as to 
provide for the continued payment of an 
annuity under such chapter to a spouse 
who remarries after age 60, and to per- 
mit the restoration of such an annuity 
to a spouse whose remarriage is dis- 
solved before age 60 by death, annul- 
ment, or divorce, introduced by Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH, was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 3819 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 1434 (a) (1) of title 10, United States 
Code, is amended to read as follows: 

“(1) to, or on behalf of, the surviving 
spouse;” 

Sec. 2. Section 1437 of title 10, United 
States Code, is amended by inserting (a)“ 
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at the beginning thereof, and by adding a 
new subsection as follows: 

) The annuity of any spouse or any 
right thereto shall terminate upon (1) the 
death of such spouse, or (2) the remarriage 
of such spouse prior to attaining age sixty. 
In any case in which the annuity paid under 
this chapter to a surviving spouse is here- 
after terminated because of remarriage be- 
fore attaining age sixty, such annuity shall 
be restored to such spouse commencing on 
the day such remarriage is dissolved by 
death, annulment, or divorce if- the said 
surviving spouse elects to receive such an- 
nuity in lieu of any survivor benefit to which 
such spouse may be entitled, under any other 
Federal. survivor benefit program, by rea- 
son of the rem: 

Sec. 3. No benefits shall be paid to any 
person for any period prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act by virtue of the 
amendments made by this Act. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF RES- 
OLUTION, BILL, AND JOINT RES- 
OLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional co- 
sponsors for the following resolution, 
bill, and joint resolution: 


Authority of August 25, 1966: 

S. Res. 298. Resolution to establish a 
Select Committee on Technology and Human 
Environment: Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Burvick, Mr. Dovcras, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
Harris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York, Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr, 

Mr. McGEE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. 
Mr. Moss, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. 
Mr. PELL, Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. 
Risicorr, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Typrnes, and Mr. 
WituuMs of New Jersey. 

Authority of September 1, 1966: 

S. 3798. A bill to provide for an appraisal 
investigation and study of the coasts of the 
United States and the shorelines of the Great 
Lakes in order to determine areas where 
erosion represents a serious problem: Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. Ervin, Mr. Hart, Mr. Mag- 
NUSON, Mr. NELSON, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and Mr. 
SALTONSTALL. 

S. J. Res. 192. Joint resolution to preserve 
the trees within the boundaries of the pro- 
posed Redwood National Park until Congress 
has had an opportunity to determine whether 
the park should be established: Mr. ANDER- 
SON, Mr. Case, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Cooprr, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. LONG of Missouri, Mr. Moss, Mr. 
Muskie, Mr. Proxmme, Mr. Scorr, and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR S. 3794 TO 
LIE AT THE DESK FOR ADDITION- 
AL COSPONSORS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that S. 3794, now at 
the desk for additional cosponsors, may 
continue to lie at the desk for additional 
cosponsors until the close of business on 
September 16, 1966. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
ee Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 


ANTI-INFLATION PROGRAM —HEAR- 
INGS ON INTEREST AND DIVI- 
DEND CONTROLS 
Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 

yesterday the House passed H.R. 14026, 


a bill relating to the regulation of inter- 
est and dividend rates payable by banks 
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and savings and loan associations, and 
similar proposals, after adopting a num- 
ber of amendments, As amended and 
passed by the House, H.R. 14026 is sub- 
stantially the same as S. 3687, introduced 
by me at the request of the administra- 
tion on August 3, 1966, with Senator 
SPARKMAN as cosponsor. 

The principal differences between the 
two bills are as follows: 

First. The effectiveness of the House 
bill would be limited to 1 year from its 
enactment. The Senate bill has no time 
limit. 


Second. The House bill does not con- 
tain a number of provisions in the Sen- 
ate bill clarifying, and in some instances 
expanding, the power of national banks 
to make real estate loans. 

Third. The House bill contains a pro- 
vision, not in the Senate bill, calling on 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and the Federal 
Home Loan Bank Board to exercise their 
powers so as to reduce interest rates to 
the maximum extent feasible in the light 
of the prevailing money market and gen- 
eral economic conditions. 

On yesterday also, the President trans- 
mitted a message to the Congress setting 
forth his anti-inflation program, printed 
in yesterday's RECORD at page 22137. In 
this message the President urged the 
Congress “to act promptly on pending 
legislation to prevent competition for 
deposit and share accounts from driving 
up interest rates.” The President was, I 
am convinced, referring specifically to 
S. 3687 and H.R. 14026. 

On August 4, 1966, the Banking and 
Currency Committee held 1 day of hear- 
ings—called at very short notice—on 
S. 3687 and other proposals relating to 
the regulation of dividends and interest 
paid by banks and savings and loan asso- 
ciations and related proposals. At this 
hearing Government witnesses testified 
in support of the administration pro- 
posals and specifically supported S. 3687. 
Other witnesses, representing savings 
and loan trade associations, testified in 
opposition to the bill. 

In view of the fact that there can be 
no action in the Senate on H.R. 14026 or 
any similar measure until the pending 
civil rights bill is disposed of, I shall 
call a meeting of the full Banking and 
Currency. Committee to consider these 
bills. Since we have already held hear- 
ings on S. 3687 and related proposals, the 
testimony to be received will be confined 
for most part to Government witnesses 
and to representatives of national or- 
ganizations. 

This hearing will be held on Tuesday, 
September 13, 1966, at 10 a.m., in room 
5302, New Senate Office Building. Any 
persons who wish to appear and testify 
in connection with this bill are requested 
to notify Matthew Hale, chief of staff, 
Senate Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, room 5300, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C., telephone 
225-3921, 

In accordance with the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, the committee 
expects to give each witness approxi- 
mately 10 minutes to make an oral state- 
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ment, with the privilege of submitting 
a full and complete statement of his 
position for the record. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT 
RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, September 9, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolution: 


S. 112. An act to amend the Consolidated 
Farmers Home Administration Act of 1961 to 
authorize loans by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture on leasehold interests in Hawaii, and for 
other purposes; 

S. 254. An act to authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to construct, operate, and 
maintain the Tualatin Federal reclamation 
project, Oregon, and for other purposes; 

S. 1684. An act to direct the Secretary of 
the Interlor to adjudicate a claim to certain 
land in Marengo County, Ala.; 

S. 2366. An act to repeal certain provisions 
of the act of January 21, 1929 (45 Stat. 1001), 
as amended; 

S. 2747. An act to authorize conclusion of 
an agreement with Mexico for joint measures 
for solution of the Lower Rio Grande salinity 
problem; 

S. 3354. An act to amend the law establish- 
ing the revolving fund for expert assistance 
loans to Indian tribes; 

S. 3576. An act to amend section 2241 of 
title 28, United States Code, with respect to 
the jurisdiction and venue of applications 
for writs of habeas corpus by persons in cus- 
tody under judgments and sentences of State 
courts; and 

S. J. Res. 178. Joint resolution to delete the 
interest rate limitation on debentures issued 
to Federal Intermediate credit banks. 


CREATION OF KANSAS CITY AREA 
TRANSPORTATION DISTRICT AND 
KANSAS CITY AREA TRANSPOR- 
TATION AUTHORITY 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the amendment of the House of 
Representatives to the bill (S. 3051) 
granting the consent of Congress to the 
compact between Missouri and Kansas 
creating the Kansas City Area Transpor- 
tation District and the Kansas City Area 
Transportation Authority which was, on 
page 10, strike out lines 10 through 18, 
inclusive, and insert: 

(d) Congress or any committee thereof 
shall have the right to require the disclosure 
and furnishing of such information by the 
Authority as they may deem appropriate and 
shall have access to all books, records, and 
papers of the Authority. 

(e) The consent of Congress to this com- 
pact is granted subject to the further condi- 
tion that the Kansas City Area Transporta- 
tion District and the Kansas City Area Trans- 
portation Authority shall not acquire, con- 
struct, maintain, operate, or lease to others 
for maintenance and operation any interstate 
toll bridge or interstate toll tunnel without 
prior approval of the Secretary of Commerce. 

(f) The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
this Act is hereby expressly reserved. 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr, President, the 
House adopted an amendment that is 
agreeable to the Senate, and I move that 
the Senate concur in the amendment of 
the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S ECONOMIC 
MESSAGE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, yesterday the President sent a 
message to Congress outlining his pro- 
posals for combating inflation. I should 
like to discuss that subject at this time, 
but I shall need more than 3 minutes. I 
ask unanimous consent that I may be 
permitted to proceed without regard to 
the 3-minute limitation. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr, President, reserving 
the right to object—and I do not want to 
object—but the majority leader spoke 
about a brief morning hour. I wish to 
talk about the same matter that he dis- 
cussed—that is, the President’s economic 
measure. I would not like to be cut off 
with a quorum call or something else af- 
ter consenting to indefinite time, as 
asked for by the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am sure the Senator will get all the time 
he desires. 

Mr. JAVITS. May we ask the Senator 
from Delaware if he would suggest a lim- 
itation of time? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I have 
no objection to Senators who wish to 
make 3-minute statements proceeding 
first, and then I shall proceed. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will 
the Senator from Delaware yield to the 
Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. JAVITS. I am entirely agreeable 
to the Senator from Delaware proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the unanimous-consent agreement—— 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
was not about to refer to the unanimous- 
consent agreement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Reserving the right 
to object. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I was 
asking for consent to proceed. 

Mr. ELLENDER. For what period of 
time? 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
take at least 15 minutes; and if I require 
more time I shall ask for more time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have no objection. 
‘ Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ob- 

ect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I have 3 minutes, under the 
limitation agreement, do I not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator may proceed for 3 minutes, un- 
der the agreement. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Delaware may be allowed to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, I will withhold the request and 
speak on it later. We will have oppor- 
ep to do so. I have 3 minutes, do I 
no 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, yesterday the President sent 
his tax message to Congress—a rather 
extensive message—and I was asked by 
the press to comment on his proposals. 
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The press naturally was disappointed 
that I could not make any comment, but 
I could not do so because I did not even 
know that the President was sending a 
message. Notwithstanding the fact that 
Iam the ranking minority member of the 
Senate Finance Committee, neither I nor 
any of the Senators on this side of the 
aisle were consulted as to the contents 
of the message. ‘This is a highly impor- 
tant matter, and I feel that it is impor- 
tant that the minority at least have an 
opportunity to express its opinion. 

I recognize, however, the rules of the 
Senate, but such an opportunity will be 
available either later during the sessions 
of the Senate today or during the com- 
mittee hearings. In order that we may 
be certain that the minority will have an 
opportunity to comment I now request 
both the minority leader and the ma- 
jority leader, who are on the floor, to take 
notice that I am filing an objection to 
any further meetings or the Committee 
on Finance during the sessions of the 
Senate for the remainder of this session 
of Congress. 

As a member of the minority party I 
will not sit idly by and see this Texas 
steamroller roll through a tax proposal 
which is so important to the American 
people without the minority at least hav- 
ing an opportunity to examine and com- 
ment on the matter. 

Important measures are before the 
Senate every day, and our presence is 
required in the Senate. I also want to 
be present at the committee hearings. 
I shall not provoke any undue delay, but 
as a Member of the Senate and as a 
member of the minority, I insist that I 
at least have an opportunity to exam- 
ine and discuss this tax recommendation 
to obtain the viewpoint of the admin- 
istration—something we have not been 
able to get heretofore—I want a rea- 
sonable chance to express my own views. 

Therefore, I am filing this objection, 
and this objection stands for the dura- 
tion of this Congress. 

I shall speak at a later date as to my 
views on this bill. 


CONGRESS SHOULD NOT SUSPEND 
INVESTMENT CREDIT : 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Pres- 
ident Johnson should make a far sharper 
reduction in Federal spending than he 
proposed in his statement on inflation 
yesterday and should suspend neither 
the investment credit nor accelerated 
depreciation. 

The President has unfortunately 
chosen just the wrong medicine to keep 
the Nation prosperous and growing while 
easing the pressure on prices and interest 
rates. 

Greater emphasis on reducing the Fed- 
eral spending under executive control 
makes far more sense. First, much of 
this spending is indefensible. Second— 
and most important—it can be swiftly 
reduced. The effect in stemming infla- 
tion would be almost immediate. 

On the other hand, the tax measures 
proposed by the President will not have 
their prime effect on prices or interest 
rates for a year or more after Congress 
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acts on them. There are strong indica- 
tions that by the time these measures 
are depressing the economy, we may 
have increased unemployment and a 
serious recession. 

In addition to the President’s feeble 
economies, I would cut a billion dollars 
out of the space program, $200 million 
the administration plans to spend on the 
supersonic transport, stop all spending 
on mass transportation, and postpone all 
Federal public works projects, including 
roadbuilding that is under direct Presi- 
dential control. 

I vigorously disagree with the proposed 
suspension of the investment credit. I 
intend to fight this proposal on the floor 
of the Senate. 

President Johnson’s own Secretary of 
the Treasury told the Joint Economic 
Committee just last March that this 
suspension cannot have its prime effect 
for at least a year after Congress acts. 
The Treasury brilliantly documented this 
Position, 

And 1 year from now looks like just 
the wrong time to stem business invest- 
ment, The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board’s survey of the thousand 
largest manufacturing firms shows that 
business spending on plant and equip- 
ment is scheduled to sharply drop with- 
out this suspension at that time, 

The suspension on top of the sched- 
uled cutback could easily trigger a seri- 
ous recession in capital goods industries 
next year. 

Business will justifiably complain 
about the uncertainty involved in the 
suspension of this important element in 
business’ decision on capital investment. 

I oppose the proposed suspension of 
accelerated depreciation because it will 
have an even more adverse effect on 
long-term construction. 

Most of the work on industrial build- 
ing that this proposal would postpone 
will be done 2 or 3 years or more from 
now. By that time economic conditions 
would easily be depressed. 

By substantially increasing his pro- 
posed cutbacks in Federal spending on 
the other hand, the President could much 
more swiftly and decisively bring the 
eost of living and interest rates under 
control. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
colloquy which I had with Secretary 
Fowler which appears on page 234 of 
the Joint Economic Committee hearings 
on the 1966 Presidential Economy Re- 
port; a memorandum furnished to me 
by the Secretary of the Treasury last 
February entitled, “The Investment 
Credit Should Not Be Suspended,” in 
which there is set forth the following 
reasons for not suspending the credit: 
First, investment credit is a sound long- 
range measure; second, suspension of 
investment credit not suitable as short- 
term restraining factor; third, current 
situation does not require changes in 
final income tax liabilities; and, fourth, 
that the suspension would have an ad- 
verse effect on the balance of payments; 
and what I believe is excellent docu- 
mentation of the lag in suspending in- 
vestment credit. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


EXCERPT From JOINT ECONOMIC COMMITTEE 
HEARINGS ON 1966 PRESIDENTIAL ECONOMIC 
REPORT 


Secretary FowLER. It seemed to us from 
our analysis, and we studied this matter 
very carefully during December, that repeal 
of the investment credit is not suitable as a 
short-term restraining factor. I developed 
that point briefly this morning. 

The other side of the coin is that we feel 
the investment credit is a sound long-range 
measure for the kind of economic problems 
we had 3 or 4 years ago when it was intro- 
duced, as well as the problems that stretch 
out ahead of us. 

Senator Proxmire. May I just interrupt 
to say I agree with that, but it also lends 
itself rather neatly to modification; in other 
words, the 7-percent investment credit could 
be cut to 5 percent, 4 percent, whatever 
seemed to be appropriate. If the feeling 
on the part of the administration is that we 
ought to discourage investment at a certain 
time why would it not be logical to do that 
maybe on a temporary basis, maybe for a 
year? 

Secretary Fowixn. As I tried to explain 
this morning, the tax credit is only claimed 
at the time a project is completed. There- 
fore, if you played fair with people who al- 
ready had projects underway, you would 
not have much effect on the volume of in- 
vestment currently underway or just short 
of being underway. The impact would be 
on investment projected to be placed in serv- 
ice beginning sometime in 1967 or 1968. 

The long leadtime, and the long delayed 
impact of a change in the credit, would give 
us very real concern if the purpose of the 
change was to dampen investment. The 
question raised is whether or not there is not 
a more desirable and immediate way of ac- 
complishing the result. 

For example, an obvious alternative is the 
corporate tax rate itself. 


THE INVESTMENT CREDIT SHOULD Not BE 
SUSPENDED 


It has been suggested that the investment 
credit be suspended to meet current revenue 
needs associated with Vietnam. This is not 
desirable for the following reasons: 

1. Investment credit is a sound long-range 
measure. The investment credit was adopted 
to provide a long-range incentive for growth 
and modernization of our productive capac- 
ity. It has been eminently successful. The 
added capacity and efficiency that have re- 
sulted from the operation of the credit along 
with the new depreciation guidelines since 
1962 are of tremendous value to our economy 
and our defense effort now. The credit is one 
of the key weapons in assuring a strong and 
sustainable level of investment to add to our 
productive capacity and efficiency. Such 
growth in capacity is the ultimate weapon 
against inflation, The suspension of the 
credit would discourage new long-range 
orders and commitments and this in turn 
would result in a cutback in investment and 
capacity at a later period. That result may 
be entirely inappropriate at that time—for 
we will want a high level of investment in 
the years ahead after Vietnam is in back 
of us. 

2. Suspension of investment credit not 
suitable as short-term restraining factor. 
There is a considerable “lead time” in carry- 
ing out investment projects. The invest- 
ment credit becomes available when assets 
are put in service and hence present contracts 
are being undertaken in reliance on the 
avallability of the credit when the project is 
completed. Any suspension of the credit 
would have to provide an exception for proj- 
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ects already under commitment, but. which 
will be completed in the future. Thus sus- 
pension of the investment credit would gen- 
erally not alter investment expenditures of 
tax revenues for a substantial period of time. 

3. Current situation does not require 
changes in final income tax liabilities. As 
the President has stated, it is not necessary 
or desirable to change individual or corpo- 
rate final tax liabilities at this time in re- 
sponse to the current economic situation 
associated with Vietnam expenditures. 
Since the investment credit is a component 
of final income tax liabilities, it follows that 
the current situation does not require a 
suspension of the investment credit. 

4. Balance of payments. The investment 
credit helps the balance of payments in two 
direct ways: (1) it makes investment here 
in the U.S. more attractive, and (2) it en- 
courages modernization and cost-cutting to 
strengthen our export position (including 
our defensive position vis-a-vis imports). 
Suspension or reduction of the investment 
credit in a world in which investment in- 
centives are widely used in foreign tax sys- 
tems under which our friendly international 
competitors operate would weaken our inter- 
national competitive position. 


LEAD TIME BETWEEN ORDER AND DELIVERY OF 
PRODUCTIVE EQUIPMENT 


A period of 18 months is sometimes cited 
as the average lead time between contractual 
commitment and completion of capital proj- 
ects in American industry. This rule of 
thumb includes both plant and equipment, 
a broader category than section 38 property. 
There are of course wide differences among 
investment. Many items such as office 
equipment and certain standard types of 
production machinery can normally be de- 
livered within a few months. On the other 
hand, such investments as large aircraft, 
large electric generating plants, blast fur- 
maces, heavy production equipment, and 
chemical processing equipment systems, may 
take two or three years or more to complete 
and place in service following the initial 
contract. 

The design of specialized equipment re- 
quires considerable time, and the trend to- 
ward increasing use of specialized equip- 
ment makes this an increasingly important 
factor in the lead time for capital projects. 

Against this background, it has been esti- 
mated that some 40 percent of equipment 
subject to the credit has an order-to-delivery 
time of not more than one or two quarters, 
another 40 percent has a delivery time of 
three or four quarters, and another 20 per- 
cent has delivery times ranging between one 
year and three and one-half years with an 
average of about two years. Some additional 
time would elapse between delivery and ac- 
tual installation or placement in use in some 
cases. 

The over-all weighted average time be- 
tween contract and placement in use of pro- 
ductive equipment eligible for the invest- 
ment credit is therefore estimated at between 
three quarters and a year. If some allowance 
is made for necessary advance scheduling of 
equipment purchases to be installed as build- 
ing construction is completed, the over-all 
average lead time may be somewhat longer. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if I could 
induce the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
WiıLLrams] to proceed now, I do not think 
there would be objection to a unanimous- 
consent request; and I would like the 
privilege of following him with a brief 
speech on the President’s recommenda- 
tion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
Senator yield the floor? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. WILLIAMS] may pro- 
ceed as he may desire, if agreeable to the 
minority leader, in respect to the subject 
to which he wishes to address himself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the Senator from Delaware 
(Mr. WiLLIaAĮms] speaking for an unlim- 
ited period during the morning hour? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, would it be 
for 15 or 20 minutes? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. No. 
When I speak, it will be with no limita- 
tion, but it should not take more than 
15 to 20 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 10 minutes at this time. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 


U.S. POLICY IN EUROPE 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
question of our policy in Europe is much 
the issue today. There is increasing 
concern over our policy insofar as the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
concerned. The policies of French Presi- 
dent de Gaulle have, to some degree, un- 
dermined NATO’s outdated strength. 

The distinguished chief of bureau for 
Copley Newspapers in W. ton re- 
cently toured the NATO countries sizing 
up the strength and weaknesses of this 
alliance. In view of the considerable 
controversy which has developed over 
whether or not we should reduce our 
European forces, I believe these series 
of articles by Mr. McHugh on the con- 
clusions drawn from his tour will be 
worth reading. 

Mr. President, on behalf of the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], I ask unani- 
mous consent that these articles be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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THE CURRENT Crisis IN NATO—Many FEEL 
Tr's Too SUCCESSFUL 
(By Ray McHugh) 

Paris.—Can success spoil NATO? 

A month’s tour of Western Europe indi- 
cates the answer is “yes, unless.” 

From Gen, Lyman Lemnitzer, supreme al- 
lied commander, on down, wrinkles of worry 
are growing deeper. A military organization 
that has been painstakingly forged into a 
model of international cooperation has sud- 
denly developed major cracks. More 
threaten. 

“The need is the same,“ insists Lemnitzer. 
“The military situation that confronts us is 
unchanged. The Soviets still have 22 divi- 
sions in East Germany and the quality and 
nuclear potential of the Soviet army is im- 
proving steadily.” 

RAPID CHANGES 

But the situation in Lemnitzer’s own com- 
mand is shifting rapidly and the political 
climate in Western Europe is changing. 

France has withdrawn her forces and has 
ordered NATO units out of France. Even 
Lemnitzer's Supreme Headquarters Allied 
Powers Europe (SHAPE) and the NATO coun- 
cil are preparing to pull up stakes and move 
to Belgium. 
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Britain, confronted with a major economic 
crisis, plans to call home as many as half 
of its 50,000-man Army of the Rhine. 

West Germany, straining to keep 18 divi- 
sions in the field, is under heavy pressure to 
add one or two more. 

The United States, deeply involved in Viet 
Nam, hears growing demands for cutbacks in 
its NATO force of approximately 235,000 
men. 

SUDDENLY SELFISH? 


To many Americans, Western Europe seems 
suddenly selfish, forgetful of her wartime 
and post war debts to America, willing and 
anxious to turn all her defense costs over 
to Washington and the U.S. taxpayer, and 
deaf to requests for Viet Nam aid. 
che temptation is strong for Americans 
to say: “OK, we'll go home.” 

But the United States cannot afford to go 
home. 

A major American withdrawal from Europe 
could court disaster from three quarters: 

Russia, where a powerful Soviet army 
might be tempted to seek a quick conven- 
tional” solution in Germany. 

France where President Charles de Gaulle 
would be free to pursue his “Europe for the 
Europeans policy” that is transparently anti- 
American, 

West Germany, where Europe’s most pow- 
erful industrial machine would be rudderless 
and free to drift into the dangerous nation- 
alism that has plagued this continent for a 
century. 

De Gaulle's withdrawal from NATO and 
his pointed independence from U.S. policy is 
the only one symptom of a general shift in 
Europe's attitudes. 

From capitals like Paris, Geneva, Rome 
and Copenhagen, the Russian bear seems to 
be sleeping. The fear of Soviet aggression 
has receded. The wall that NATO built has 
held. Behind it Western Europe has 
achieved unmatched prosperity based 
largely on U.S. dollars. The common market 
is growing stronger although old national- 
istic prejudices have not disappeared. 


TOO SUCCESSFUL 


Why then should Europe lose interest in 
NATO? 

“It’s been too successful,” said one Danish 
editor. “It’s given people and politicians 
the luxury of complacency.” 

Defense budgets are shrinking as political 
leaders and parliaments stress welfare pro- 
grams, many of which could be branded as 
socialistic. The lure of trade with the Com- 
munist east has fanned the hopes of “de- 
tente,” although it appears based more on 
wishful thinking than on hard realism. 

There's a tendency to let Uncle Sam worry 
about defenses,” admitted one Italian con- 
servative. “People think that your missiles 
buried in Nebraska and your Polaris sub- 
marines give them all the security they need. 

“The changes in Russia's attitude also 
figure in this. The Soviets don’t want a 
war in Europe—at least we don’t think they 
want one. They have major economic prob- 
lems at home. They have to find some way 
of satisfying the growing consumer demand. 

NATIONAL RIVALRY 

“And they have the problem of China.” 

Western Europe is more impressed with 
the national rivalry between Russia and 
China then their ideological similarities. 

All this has complicated Lemnitzer's task. 
The French withdrawal from NATO's inte- 
grated command leaves a gaping hole in the 
German defense line and robs NATO planners 
of vital French bases and supply and com- 
munications networks. 

France will keep approximately 75,000 men 
in West Germany under a bilateral agree- 
ment, but Dampier says “since I don’t 
command them, I can’t count on them,” 
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Britain's expected cutback in the Army 
of the Rhine and the recall of several thou- 
sand American troops who have been in 
France add to his problems. 

Officially, Lemnitzer is still committed to 

a “forward” defense in the event of a Rus- 
Aon attack, but unofficially NATO officers 
admit that their strategy is undergoing major 
reappraisals. 

CONCENTRATION 


With France removed, NATO strategy is 
expected to concentrate on defense of the 
ports of Northern Germany and the low coun- 
tries and on the natural mountain barriers 
of Bavaria. The maintenance of an in-depth 
defense of central Germany will depend 
largely on Bonn’s ability to increase its 
military force. 

The importance of a continuing large U.S. 
commitment to NATO is best understood in 
Germany. 
“There is no magic number,” said a mem- 
ber of Bonn’s parliament. “It’s not so im- 
portant that you have 275,000 men in Ger- 
many or 250,000 or 200,000. 

“What is important is that you have a 
sizable force that assures all of Europe— 
especially Russia—that American troops will 
be immediately involved if there is an attack. 

“If you were to recall those troops, the 
results would be a calamity,” he said. 


CHOICE UNWANTED 


The Bonn government is carefully avoid- 
ing any choice between the United States. 
and De Gaulle, 

“We want good relations with both and 
we want NATO,“ said a German general. 
“But if the United States withdraws, France 
is our only hope. We must have a nuclear 
force to support our army. 

“I pray that such a situation does not 
develop. NATO would be dead. It would 
mean a return to old national alliances. It 
would be only a matter of time before some- 
one would ignite old hatreds and Europe 
would be torn apart again.” 
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THE CURRENT CRISIS IN NATO—New EFFI- 
CIENT GERMAN SOLDIER OVERCOMES PAST 
(By Ray McHugh) 

Ban REICHENHALL, WEST GERMANY.—Wolf- 
gang Weber is the kind of man NATO needs. 

Weber, 28, is an oberleutnant in the new 
West German Army. He is an intelligent, 
skilled, tough and politically conscious pro- 
fessional soldier. He commands a company 
in the German First Mountain Division, a 
crack division trained and equipped to fight 
in the rugged Alps of Southern Germany and 
France, in the mountains of Italy, or even 
in the tough terrain of Norway. 

Weber represents what the world hopes is 
the new breed” of German soldier. He has 
served eight years in the army. He was 
born in 1938, the year Hitler marched into 
Czechoslovakia. He spent his childhood in 
Heilbronn in Southern Germany, a city that 
was punished terribly by allied bombers, 


DEEP MISTRUST 


Now he practices a profession that bears 
a stigma in his own country and provokes 
deep mistrust in many parts of the world 
where memories of German militarism are 
still fresh and frightening. 

“It’s not always easy to be a German 
soldier,” admits Weber. “But the situation 
is improving. This isn’t the old autocratic, 
Prussian-style army. It’s organized as a 
NATO army—not to fight alone, but to fight 
in concert with allies, especially the Amer- 
icans.” 

Weber's division, which numbers about 
13,000 men, is spread across the southeastern 
corner of West Germany. It is headquar- 
tered in old Kasernes“ in picturesque Bad 
Reichenhall, Garmisch-Parten-Kirchen and 
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Berchtesgaden, Hitler's famous Bavarian re- 
treat. 

The division's fleld positions ‘are secret, 
but some units obviously keep watch on the 
Czechoslovakian border. To the north, the 
division links up with American 7th Army 
units. To the west, it ties into two French 
divisions. 

CLOSE TIES 


Although France has withdrawn from 
NATO's integrated command, the Germans 
are maintaining close bilateral liaison with 
the French units. 

We just carried out a joint training exer- 
cise with some French alpine units,” said 
Weber. 

The mountain division, commanded by 
Gen. Carl Thilo, a World War II member of 
the German general staff, is one of three 
elite divisions in the 13-division Bonn army. 
The other two are airborne divisions. 

About 40 per cent of the mountain division 
is made up of volunteers. The remainder 
are conscripts who serve for 18 months. All 
German youths are subject to military serv- 
ice. There are no exemptions for educa- 
tional reasons, marriage or paternity. 

“If a man passes the physical examination, 
he must serve,” explained one army official. 
“If he is in a university he can defer service 
until he receives his diploma, but he cannot 
avoid it.” 

The West German army is getting all avall- 
able manpower, but it isn’t keeping enough. 
High civilian wages, coupled with an under- 
standable aversion to things military, pose 
serious problems. 

OFFICERS NEEDED 

“We are desperately short of junior offi- 
cers,” said a German colonel. ‘We have a 
nucleus of fine professional soldiers in the 
higher ranks—men with experience during 
World War II. But we aren't getting enough 
young officers and sergeants to train our con- 
scripts and to form the framework of our 
divisions.” 

The Bonn government is considering new 
incentive programs to increase the rate of 
reenlistment. The need has been empha- 
sized by the series of crashes of West German 
F-104 Starfighter jets and by the growing 
demands for one or two more divisions to off- 
set British, French and possible American 
withdrawals. 

The Starfighter crashes have been blamed 
on inadequate pilot training and on inade- 
quate ground maintenance. 

“We just don’t keep men long enough to 
develop the necessary proficiency,” said one 
Luftwaffe officer. 

U.S. Army and Air Force teams are stepping 
up their technical assistance programs to 
help the Germans. The blue-green uniforms 
of the new army are distinctively German, 
but its equipment is distinctively American. 

PATION TANKS 

The first mountain division trains with 
U.S.-supplied artillery, tanks, helicopters, 
radio and electronic gear, rifles, mortars, 
machineguns and even Honest John rockets. 
One brigade is equipped with American Pat- 
ton tanks that will soon be replaced by the 
main battle tank, a joint U.S.-German 
design. 

Small groups of specialists also have been 
trained in handling American tactical atomic 
weapons. Such weapens could be released to 
NATO forces in time of war. 

All this points up why men like Oberleut- 
nant Wolfgang Weber are so important to 
NATO. The forward defense line in Europe 


is becoming more and more the responsibility 


of the German army and its young officers. 
German influence in NATO is growing 
steadily. Gen. Johann Adolf Count Von 
Kielmansegg was recently named com- 
mander-in-chief of allied forces in central 
Europe. He is responsible directly to Gen. 
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Lyman Lemnitzer, supreme allied com- 
mander 


The German Panzer veteran directs all 
American, British and West German troops 
from the Baltic to Bavaria. 


SOME WORRIED 


A German general may also be named 
commander of the northern army group 
when Britain carries out her planned “thin- 
out” of forces and a German may be named 
deputy supreme NATO commander in Sep- 
tember when British Air Marshal Sir Thomas 
Pike retires. 

This increasingly prominent German role 
in NATO worries some Europeans, but Amer- 
ican military men generally support it. 

“If we expect Bonn to supply most of the 
manpower, we can’t deny them the key com- 
mands,” said one. 

The sharp-eyed Weber seeks to reassure 
any who might be suspicious about German 
intentions. 

“In the past our army has been too rigid, 
too insular,” he says. “Our officers ignored 
politics. They felt their responsibilities were 
only military. 

“Today we have a different army. We 
don’t meddle in politics—that would be 
dangerous—but we are aware of politics, In 
the past the German officer was content to 
be just a soldier. Today he must be a 
citizen, too.” 


[From the Nashville Banner, Aug. 24, 1966] 
THE Current Crisis IN NATO—DenmMaRK 
WELL Aware Cop War Is UNFINISHED 

BUSINESS 

(By Ray McHugh) 

CopENHAGEN.—The radar screens in Den- 
mark’s royal naval base in the heart of 
Copenhagen bear minute-by-minute remind- 
ers that the cold war is unfinished busi- 
ness. 

Tell-tale “bips” give the location of a 
Communist ship that keeps constant watch 
over traffic in and out of Copenhagen’s busy 
harbor, with a particular eye to Denmark’s 
tiny but highly efficient navy. 

“We call him ‘chum,’” said Capt. N. F. 
Lange, vice chief of staff. “Sometimes he's 
Russian, sometimes Polish, sometimes East 
Somer t But they always have a ship out 

ere. 

“The East Germans maintain another 
watch to the south, off the Baltic ports of 
West Germany and southern Denmark.” 


NO COMPLACENCY 


Inside the base and aboard Danish war- 
ships that comprise NATO's “cork in the 
Baltic,” there is no complacency about the 
Communist, threat. There is no note of 
discontent with the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. In fact, all communications 
inside Denmark’s navy are in English—the 
NATO language. 

“NATO is absolutely essential for Den- 
mark,” said Vice Adm, S. S. Thostrup, com- 
mander in chief of the Royal Danish Navy. 
“We are a small country, situated in one 
of the world’s most important points, We 
control the passage between the Baltic and 
the North Sea and between Germany and 
Scandinavia. 

“But we couldn’t control it alone in time 
of war. We would need help. And in event 
of war, Denmark could not escape.” 

Thostrup gave this summary of Warsaw 
Pact vs. NATO strength in the Baitic: 


Communist NATO 


50 20 

5 0 

200 60 

80 10 

200 10 

Minelayers and minesweepers._- 475 115 


“It's obvious from these figures that a 
serious military thrust could be aimed at us,” 
said Thostrup. “Right now the Baltic is 
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quiet. You might call it ‘dormant tension.’ 
If it comes alive, NATO is our response.” 
NATO strength in the Baltic is made up 
largely of Danish, West German and Nor- 
wegian ships, backed by Allied air forces 
and West German and Danish ground forces. 


NEUTRALITY SOUGHT 


The military man’s assessment of Den- 
mark’s role, however, is not always shared. 
Strong elements in the Danish population 
still long for a return to neutrality—a Danish 
doctrine that lasted more than 100 years 
until Hitler tore it to shreds in 1940. 

Bitter memories of the German occupation 
complicate NATO cooperation in the Baltic. 
Only after the most cautious negotiations, 
did Denmark agree to the formation of the 
Baltic approaches command in 1961. 

There were riots when West German troops 
came to Jutland for joint maneuvers three 
years ago and anti-German feeling is always 
worrisome., 

“We get along splendidly with the West 
German navy,” said one Danish officer. “But 
I confess that whenever I invite a German 
oficer to my home, I consider the guest list 
very carefully. Some Danes simply will not 
eat or drink with Germans.“ 


IMPROVEMENT 


Niels Noroland, editor of Berlinske Tigende, 
Denmark's biggest newspapers, sees improve- 
ment. 

“The German tourist is now being ac- 
cepted,” he said, “and German business peo- 
ple have good relations with Danish firms. 
We had a big German contingent in our re- 
cent royal regatta.” 

“But the old animosity is never far be- 
neath the surface. It will take at least an- 
other generation to get rid of it.” 

Danes who support membership in NATO 
ironically are breathing quiet thanks to 
French President Charles de Gaulle. 

“We had anticipated a real fight over con- 
tinued NATO membership when the treaty 
was opened for withdrawal in 1969,” said 
one. “The leftist political groups and the 
neutralists were preparing a major cam- 
paign. 

“But then De Gaulle pulled France out of 
the NATO Command, Suddenly a lot of 
people were frightened. They realized how 
alone we would be if NATO collapsed, No, I 
don’t think we have to worry too much about 
any demands for withdrawal in 1969.” 


AUTHORITARIAN 


De Gaulle’s go-it-alone policy and his talk 
of a “Europe for the Europeans” has little 
attraction for the Danes. 

“It sounds very authoritarian,” said one 
government Official. “And we have good rea- 
son to suspect authoritarian movements in 
Europe.” 

Denmark recently suggested that NATO 
probe the possibility of talks with the War- 
saw Pact countries in an effort to ease ten- 
sions and to offset De Gaulle’s personal over- 
ture to Moscow. The suggestion was voted 
down and Denmark received some sharp 
criticism. It was not emphasized, however, 
that the Danes made it plain that, unlike 
De Gaulle, they did not propose any Euro- 
pean conference without the United States. 

“We are very anxious that America re- 
main a part of Europe,” said one leading 
businessman. 

Like her NATO partners to the south, how- 
ever, Denmark shows a tendency to cut her 
own military spending, seemingly content to 
rely on the massive nuclear might of the 
United States to prevent war. 

“Defense spending now ranks 12th in our 
national budget,” said one naval officer. 

PINCH COMING 

The pinch on Denmark’s services will not 
be long in coming. The navy is completing 
work on two frigates that represent the end 
of a six-year shipbuilding program. Half of 
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the program was financed by the United 
States. 

“From now on we're going to have to dig 
deep into our own pockets,” said Capt. J. Y. 
Stilling, skipper of one of the frigates, the 
Peder Skram. “It’s going to be difficult.” 

Denmark's navy has a watch charm quality 
about it—small ships and small crews that 
nevertheless seem fashioned into a highly 
potent force. 

Designed to operate in the narrow and 
often shallow waters of the Skaggerat, the 
Kattegat and thousands of bays and inlets, 
the navy puts emphasis on frigates, motor 
torpedo boats, minelayers and minesweepers 
and small submarines. 

Denmark has only 42 miles of land frontier 
with West Germany, but it has 4,600 miles of 
coastline. 

“In case of war we would have to act 
quickly,” said Capt. Lange. We would have 
to launch immediate mining operations and 
we would have to send our topedo boats and 
submarines into the Baltic to screen the 
minelayers. 

“And we would have to fight to keep allied 
sea lanes open.” 

With this in mind, approximately 75 per 
cent of Denmark’s ships are maintained in 
what the navy calls “a high state of readi- 
ness.“ 

We couldn't expect much warning,” said 
Lange. 
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THE CURRENT Crisis IN NATO—De GAULLE’'S 
PuLLouT Leaves Mason Gars To FLL 
(By Ray McHugh) 

RomE.—In Central Europe the strength of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is 
readily evident. 

Big jet air bases and sprawling supply 
depots line Germany's autobahns. Black 
silhouettes of tanks are posted along mili- 
tary roads. American, English, French and 
West Germany military convoys are frequent 
sights. 

In Southern Europe the pattern changes. 

Here allied power is largely represented by 
the American 6th Fleet in the Mediterranean, 
by the silent Polaris submarines that slip 
in and out of rotation in non-NATO Spain, 
and by Britain’s weakened but still strategic 
bases in Malta, Gilbraltar and Libya. 

The two regions of the Atlantic alliance 
share one major problem—they must fill the 
gap left by French President Charles de 
Gaulle’s decision to quit NATO's integrated 
military command. 

LITTLE EFFECT 

To the east, in Greece and Turkey, De 
Gaulle’s moves have apparently had little 
effect. Turkey maintains the largest army 
in NATO's southern tier and it is described 
by allied officers as “a top-notch, tough fight- 
ing force.” 

Greece is also described as “keeping her 
commitments.” Greek Premier Stephen Ste- 
phenopoulos recently called NATO his coun- 
try’s guarantee against three Communist 
neighbors—Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Albania. 

The Greek-Turkish feud over Cyprus con- 
tinues to trouble NATO officers here and in 
Paris. Lyman Lemnitzer, supreme allied 
commander, is credited with personally inter- 
vening to avoid a war over Cyprus two years 
ago. 

“So far Gen. Lemnitzer’s words still carry 
weight,” said a British general on the NATO 
staff. “The Cyprus problem has not been 
solyed, but a good deal of heat has gone out 
of it. The people are talking about it rea- 
sonably, so we can hope for the best.” 

SUSPICIOUS 


Italians are suspicious of De Gaulle's inde- 
pendent moves. 

He's presumptuous,” said one government 
official, “Compared with the United States 
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or Russia, he has no power, yet he presumes 
to lead Europe. It’s nonsense.” 

In other quarters, however, there is a bit 
of Latin envy mixed with the suspicions. 
Some wish it were an Italian premier who 
was tweaking the American nose. 

The withdrawal of French military units 
does not cause the same cries of pain in 
Rome that are heard in Paris and London 
and Bonn. 

“Most Italians regard NATO as merely the 
gloss over basically a U.S.-Italian treaty,” 
explained a high-ranking American diplo- 
mat. “They didn’t count on French mili- 
tary protection, so they are not too con- 
cerned. 

“If we pulled our 6th Fleet out of the 
Mediterranean, it would be a far different 
story.” 

MOST ATTENTION 

It is Spain, however, that attracts most 
NATO attention in the Mediterranean. 

The strategic geography of the Iberian 

a has always been recognized by 
allied military strategists. Now it has equal 
litical appeal. 
Pore we could bring Spain into NATO 
quickly, it would offset much of the damage 
done by De Gaulle,” said an American dip- 
lomat in Madrid. 

Despite official aloofness, it is an open 
secret in Madrid that Spain would welcome 
an invitation to join the alliance. 

The government of Gen. Francisco Franco 
has embarked on a determined program to 
rejoin the Western European society of 
nations, 

Ostracized since the civil war of the late 
thirties, Spain feels she is now on the thresh- 
old of respectability. 


THE TRIGGER 


The bilateral military agreement with the 
United States that brought nuclear bombers 
and a billion-dollar arms program to Spain 
in 1954 served as a trigger for a major eco- 
nomic revival. 

For the last five years Spain has boasted 
the highest rate of growth in the Western 
world. She is now seeking associate mem- 
bership in the Common Market and looks 
forward to full membership. Foreign invest- 
ments are soaring and U.S. firms are putting 
up about half the money, 

The ordinary citizens of Western Europe 
have already forgotten Spain’s “police state” 
reputation. More than 16 million tourists 
are expected this year—that’s one for every 
two Spaniards. 

The memories of governments sometimes 
are longer. Opposition to NATO member- 
ship for Spain is still strong in Britain, The 
Netherlands, Norway and Denmark. Coun- 
tries which suffered much during World War 
II still link Franco with Hitler and Mus- 
solini. Leftist elements in these nations 
miss no opportunity to keep the issue alive. 


POLITICAL STORM 


“The Danes recognize the logic of bringing 
Franco into NATO,” said editor Niels Noro- 
land of Copenhagen’s Berlinske Tigende, 
“but no Danish government would indorse 
such a move. It would touch off a political 
storm.” 

Despite such obstacles, the United States 
is quietly pushing NATO membership for 
Spain. The move gained momentum in 
Washington recently when the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee recommended such 
action, 

In addition to offsetting the French with- 
drawal, NATO membership would solve a 
major U.S. headache. Its base agreements 
with Spain expire in 1968. 

The big Strategic Air Command fields near 
Madrid and Seville may be nearing obso- 
lescence as intercontinental missiles and 
longer range bombers come into use. But 
they may still be essential in 1968. 
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The American submarine base at Rota is 
regarded as “marginal” by some diplomats 
as longer-range Polaris missiles come into 
the fleet. Here again, there is a question if 
they could be sacrificed by 1968. 

AN EXAMPLE 


The State Department and the Pentagon 
will undoubtedly disagree on the importance 
of the bases when talks are opened. 

A top American diplomat in Madrid, how- 
ever, indicated the State Department is anx- 
ious to make Spain an example of a nation 
where the United States willingly withdrew 
its military installations as the need for 
them declined. 

“It would be evidence to the whole world,” 
he said, “that we do not intend to remain 
in foreign bases indefinitely. It would be 
proof that our honest concern is limited to 
their defense, not ‘exploitation’ as the Com- 
munists claim.” 

If Spain were admitted to NATO, he add- 
ed, “the problem would be solved. 

“We could turn over the bases, have them 
designated as NATO commands, and every- 
one would be happy.” 

American diplomats also think Gibraltar 
might be designated as a NATO base under 
such circumstances, thus removing a point 
of friction between Britain and Spain. 


NO MATCH 


It would not be accurate to say that Spain 
could make a contribution to NATO equal 
to that of France. It does not occupy the 
same strategic position. It cannot match 
French military, industrial or economic 
power. 

But its entry would give the alliance a 
psychological shot in the arm. 

And in the summer of 1966, NATO needs 
it. 
Far-seeing European statesmen have long 
hoped that the alliance would be the foun- 
dation for eventual political union. Now 
they are face-to-face with the prospect that 
Western Europe may be drifting toward a 
peculiar form of nationalist isolationism— 
a notion that separate countries, subject to 
old prejudices, can somehow live safely be- 
tween two balancing arrays of nuclear 
rockets. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 10 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Senator may proceed 
for 10 minutes. 


THE PRESIDENT'S TAX MESSAGE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, for the 
past 8 months the President has missed 
opportunity after opportunity to deal ef- 
fectively with the serious inflation con- 
fronting our economy, and it is serious. 
We heard an appraisal made by a dis- 
tinguished economist in one of the sub- 
committees of the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee this morning in which he con- 
cluded that we were over the hill and we 
could not stop the inflation except by 
recession or depression throughout the 
world. That is how serious it is in the 
opinion of may competent people. 

When the President finally acted yes- 
terday, in my opinion, he took the line of 
least resistance which is the line least 
likely to dampen the inflation. Neither 
the suspension of the investment tax 
credit nor the suspension of accelerated 
depreciation of buildings, both of which 
he recommended, will have much, if any, 
revenue effect this year; and, indeed, very 
limited effect on new investment as long 
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as overall demand continues at the pres- 
ent rate in all other areas of the econo- 
my. The amounts involved are so 
small—coming to something in the area 
of $2 billion to $2.5 billion—that they 
would have no real impact, aside from a 
carryover, on the restraint of inflation. 

The President, laying political motives 
aside, has to meet the issue. The only 
way to meet the issue is to recommend a 
tax increase, I understand it would be 
much more difficult, but it has to be 
done. This tax increase could be tempo- 
rary and it should be special for the Viet- 
nam war. It should be across the board 
and amount to something between 7 to 
10 percent which would produce tax 
revenues of something in the area of $7.5 
billion to $10 billion. 

Therefore, only this kind of action, 
coupled with the action I would recom- 
mend, would permit lowering of interest 
rates, general easing of credit conditions, 
and would have a chance to abate what 
looks like runaway inflation. 

In addition to a tax increase—and 
there is no substitute for it; what the 
President has proposed now is no pro- 
tection against the continuation of in- 
flation—I believe that he must do the 
following things: First, institute a volun- 
tary credit restraint program modeled 
after the Korean war program to en- 
courage lending institutions to extend 
credit in such a way as to help increase 
the strength of the economy without in- 
creasing inflationary pressures, while 
meeting the requirements of the war in 
Vietnam. 

The reason legislation is necessary in 
this area is that otherwise the banks 
will not engage in it because it is in vio- 
lation of the antitrust laws. During the 
Korean war we allowed them to do this 
and we must allow them again. On Au- 
gust 16 I introduced legislation that 
would make such a program possible. 

We must conduct immediately a com- 
plete reappraisal of our farm programs. 
We are all aware of the spiraling costs 
of food to the consumer. This is bring- 
ing about a strong rise in the cost of 
living. 

The huge drain on our agriculture sur- 
pluses, in great part due to our increased 
participation in feeding hungry peoples 
all over the world, has brought about a 
dwindling of our supplies of certain basic 
commodities, as well as the restriction 
of agricultural products here. As sup- 
plies have dwindled the administration 
has been blind to the fact that our farm 
policies need to be changed, particularly 
with respect to production controls, and 
now we are faced by an ever-increasing 
demand pulling prices upward. This 
turn of events has apparently caught the 
Department of Agriculture flatfooted 
and unprepared. 

What is needed now is not merely a 
study of the increased cost of milk and 
bread by the FTC, as ordered by Secre- 
tary Freeman, but a complete reshaping 
of our present agricultural policies. 

While we find that the average income 
per farm is expected to rise to around 
$4,600—an increase of 23 percent over 
the last 2 years—a large segment of the 
farm population still falls below the 
poverty line. 
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Thus, we have to have a program which 
will take care of the rural poor and which 
at the same time will not result in meas- 
ures—and that is what is happening 
now—which materially increase agricul- 
tural and food prices. f 

The Department of Agriculture is not 
leading; instead, it is just vainly trying 
to cope with problems which many feel 
should have been anticipated some time 
ago. Our future policies cannot depend 
upon bread and milk alone—an entire 
rethinking on agricultural price policy 
is necessary. 

I do not see any solution, either, in 
that recommended by my friend Repre- 
sentative Parman, to place specific lim- 
itations on the interest payable on time 
deposits. It does not go to the heart of 
the problem, which is the improper mix 
of monetary and foreign policy. The 
House, while rejecting the Patman plan, 
has just passed legislation giving the 
Federal Reserve additional authority to 
aid in curbing interest rates. 

I think that legislation is all right, 
but again, it is only one little step, when 
major steps need to be taken because we 
are in grave trouble and in a grave emer- 
gency. 

Finally, notwithstanding the tre- 
mendous deterioration of the interna- 
tional position and especially the de- 
terioration of Britain’s position—and she 
is in the gravest danger financially right 
now—the administration is still not 
breathing new life into our international 
monetary system by seeking interna- 
tional monetary reform and an interna- 
tional conference on that score. While 
some progress has been made at the tech- 
nical level, it has not been matched by 
an adequate sense of urgency at the high- 
est political levels. We are living today 
with a low-grade crisis which could be- 
come a raging crisis if a major shock to 
the system such as a pound sterling 
devaluation should occur. 

Thus, Mr. President, to recapitulate, 
suspension of the investment tax credit 
will not do anything appreciable. It is 
nothing but the mildest kind of pallia- 
tive. We must devise an increase in 
taxes, We must have voluntary credit 
restraints, organized as they were dur- 
ing the Korean war. We must have an 
agriculture price policy which will meet 
the inflationary thrust of the cost of food 
to the housewife. Immediately, we must 
open international negotiations to really 
save the pound and to save the interna- 
tional monetary situation. 

Mr. President, I predict that if the 


President of the United States does those 


things which are big and proportionate 
to the size of the emergency now facing 
this country, there will be an immediate 
change in the psychology of bankers, in- 
vestors, and businessmen all over the 
United States and throughout the world. 

I also predict that if we enact only this 
present program, it will make no differ- 
ence at all; that we will continue to have 
serious inflation; and that the situation 
will continue to deteriorate as it has 
since early this year, when the President 
should have acted on this problem. He 
is failing to act now, whatever his mo- 
tives are—I will not say that they are 
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political, or anything else—he is our 
President, and I respect him highly— 
but he is failing to act in a way which is 
dangerous to the economy of the United 
States and is jeopardizing the economy 
of the whole world. 

We have a duty to tell the President 
what we think, and I am doing that now. 
The action contemplated is just not big 
enough. I believe the President is big 
enough and the country is big enough to 
take the action which is proportionate 
to the emergency now facing us, and I 
urge the President very much to do so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have three editorials on this sub- 
ject printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 9, 1966] 
FISCAL TRANQUILIZERS 


President Johnson has cleared the miasma 
of fiscal uncertainty that threatened to un- 
dermine business confidence. The Adminis- 
tration is now unequivocally on record as 
recommending strong fiscal restraints to 
dampen what the President characterizes 
as “an accelerated boom“ in capital spend- 
ing. Whether the prescribed fiscal tran- 
quilizers are appropriate at this juncture 
is quite another matter. But the air is likely 
to be cleared when the Administration’s eco- 
nomic doctors are compelied to make a public 
diagnosis, to present Congress with the fore- 
casts on which the President’s urgent re- 
quest for fiscal restraints is based. 

Few observers will quarrel with the Presi- 
dent’s desire to reduce “low priority Federal 
expenditures,” even though reasonable men 
may sincerely disagree about priority rank- 
ings. But the proposals for suspending the 
7 per cent investment tax credit and the use 
of accelerated depreciation on new commer- 
cial and industrial buildings involve issues 
of crucial importance. The suspensions of 
these special tax incentives to investment 
would probably increase tax liabilities and 
thereby reduce the “cash flow” of the busi- 
ness by about $2.6 billion. But the eco- 
nomic impact of these measures would only 
be felt after a delay of six to nine months, 

Is the President sure that the economy 
will require the soporific effects of fiscal tran- 
quilizers in mid-1967 or in 1968? His re- 
marks about the need for action to “reduce 
the burden imposed on the American people 
by tight money and high interest rates” sug- 
gest that there could be something more 
than a penumbra of doubt. Residential con- 
struction has fallen to the levels of 1960. 
Consumer expenditures, especially those for 
automobiles are hardly booming. And the 
latest survey of anticipations by the Com- 
merce Department suggests that capital ex- 
penditures will soon level off. 

It may well be that the Administration 
can make a solid case for applying fiscal 
brakes now. But in order to convince Con- 
gress and the public, it will have to lay all 
of its cards squarely on the table. 


[Prom the Washington Post, Sept. 8, 1966] 
WRONG on BOTH SIDES 


Chairman WRIGHT PATMAN of the House 
Banking Committee and the Administration 
are at loggerheads. Mr. Parman believes that 
the best way to relieve the current scarcity 
of mortgage funds is to place a ceiling on 
the interest rates that banks may pay on 
small time deposits (under $100,000), a move 
by which he hopes to divert funds from the 
commercial banks to the savings and loan 
associations. The Administration, as repre- 
sented by the Treasury, is the 
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Stephens bill which grants the Federal Re- 
serve authorities new and very broad powers 
to control the rates paid on time deposits 
without specifying a ceiling or level to which 
rates would be rolled back. Both proposals 
are in our view wrong-minded and deserve 
an unceremonious death. 

If obeisance to the Marquis of Queens- 
berry rules were the sole criterion by which 
banking legislation should be judged, virtue 
would be entirely on Mr. Parman’s side. He 
fought in the open while the Treasury’s man 
on Capitol Hill indulged in some very rough 
and dirty tactics. Nonetheless, Mr. PatmMan 
is wrong, wrong in theory, wrong in practice. 
Imposing a ceiling on time-deposit rates will 
not divert funds to the S&Ls so long as the 
stock of money is and interest rates 
are rising. Why should savers accept Mr. 
PaTMan’s 4%½ per cent if more can be earned 
in corporate bonds or in the stock market? 
A ceiling on time deposits will be no more 
effective in checking the outflow from S&L 
coffers than a wine cork in a water main, In- 
stead of fretting about an interest ceiling and 
the fate of the S&Ls, Mr. PATMAN should be 
doing something about the Federal Reserve 
policies that have restricted the growth of 
the money stock. 

The Stephens bill is equally distasteful. 
It grants the Federal Reserve Board new and 
arbitrary powers which it may well abuse. 
There is no good reason why the monetary 
authorities should be able to set separate 
rates for different types and sizes of time de- 
posits. The problem of time deposits—which 
include the marketable Certificates of De- 
posit—arose because Congress in the early 
1930's forbade banks to pay interest on de- 
mand deposits. If that prohibition, which 
now serves no good purpose, were lifted, much 
of the difficulty would disappear. 

It is unfortunate that the House must 
choose between the Patman and Stephens 
bills. It would be far better to have no tegis- 
lation at all. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 6, 1966] 
WirnprRAw THE Tax CREDIT? 


The discussion of whether the Administra- 
tion should seek the withdrawal of the 7 per 
cent investment tax- credit is being con- 
ducted on a dangerously simplistic level. 
Proponents of withdrawal speak as if the 
action would immediately dampen the s0- 
called “capital equipment boom,” thereby re- 
ducing upward pressures on prices and wages. 
But they fail to take into account time lags 
that have a mischievous way of adding com- 
plexity to seemingly obvious propositions in 
economic policy. 

Suppose that the practitioners of the “new 
economics” prevail and that Congress in 
October withdraws tax credit for all business 
equipment that is ordered after Nov. 1: At 
current levels of expenditures for business 
equipment, the investment tax credit reduces 
business tax liabilities by $2.1 billion. But it 
cannot be assumed that the repeal of the 
credit will have an immediate Impact on the 
production of capital equipment, 

The equipment against which the bulk of 
the tax credit is applied is not taken from 
shelves. It must be ordered, and there is an 
average lag of 9 or 10 months between the 
time of a go-ahead decision—a capital au- 
thorization or appropriation—and the in- 
stallation of credit-eligible equipment. 
Largely because of this order-delivery lag, 
only about half the impact of withdrawing 
the tax credit would be felt within the first 
year. New orders for business equipment 
would be quickly reduced, but there would 
be no immediate impact on levels of produc- 
tion in the business equipment industries. 
Indeed, the production impact, which is the 
crucial element in reducing inflationary pres- 
sures, would hardly be discernible in the first 
five or six months after the repeal of the tax 
credit. 
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In light of the delayed impacts, the Ad- 
ministration must decide whether it should 
propose action now that would markedly re- 
duce the production of capital equipment in 
1967 and 1968. Repealing the investment 
credit-tax would make sense if the Adminis- 
tration was confident that the country would 
be confronted by an excessively high level of 
aggregative demand at that time. Presum- 
ably the White House has detailed economic 
forecasts for 1967-68. They should be sub- 
jected to public scrutiny in the eyent that a 
decision is made to request the withdrawal 
of the investment tax-credit. 


COMMENTS ON PRESIDENTIAL AP- 
PROVAL OF AGRICULTURAL BILL 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 6 min- 
utes in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
noted on the front page of the Evening 
Star of yesterday, September 8, a news 
article entitled “Johnson Signs $6.99 Bil- 
lion Agriculture Bill” covering the fact 
that President Johnson yesterday signed 
the annual appropriations bill for the 
Department of Agriculture and related 
agencies. The article stated that the 
President had released a statement to the 
effect that the $6.99 billion bill was 
$312.5 million more than he requested” 
and the President was quoted directly as 
saying “during a period when we are 
making every effort to moderate infla- 
tionary pressures, this degree of increase 
is, I believe, most unwise.” Since the 
President has obviously been furnished 
with inaccurate figures from some source, 
and since I believe that the Senate and 
the House which passed this measure by 
almost unanimous votes are entitled to 
have the accurate facts spread of record, 
I wish to advise that I have checked to- 
day with the chairman of the House 
Agriculture Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee, Congressman WHITTEN, and find that 
his understanding of the situation is ex- 
actly the same as mine and that he, too, 
feels that the members of the Appropria- 
tions Committees of both bodies and in 
fact the entire membership of both the 
House and the Senate are entitled to have 
the actual facts spread upon the record 
which I do as follows: 

The spending budget submitted by the 
President was actually $28,347,850 larger 
than the spending budget contained in 
the conference report and approved by 
both Houses, thus becoming the appro- 
priations bill for 1967 as approved by the 
President yesterday. I repeat, that the 
President's spending budget was over $28 
million greater than the spending budget 
approved by Congress and embodied in 
the bill. The actual details of this mat- 
ter are set forth accurately in the com- 
parative statement which I filed for the 
record at the time of submission and ap- 
proval of the conference report by the 
Senate and this comparative statement 
is printed in full in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of August 24, 1966, on pages 20499 
to 20501, inclusive. The items in which 
the Congress increased the amounts 
shown by the President’s budget are 
shown in full by said comparative state- 
ment, as are the items where the Presi- 
dent’s budget was decreased. 
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The largest items of decrease are: $7,- 
333,000 decrease in the budgeted recom- 
mendation for “Expenses for the Agricul- 
tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service”; $150 million decrease in the 
budgeted recommendation of $200 mil- 
lion for the crop land adjustment pro- 
gram; $4 million decrease for rural hous- 
ing grants; $60 million reduction in the 
estimates for the International Wheat 
Agreement; and $13 million decrease of 
the budgeted amount for bartered mate- 
rials for supplemental stockpile. 

The largest items of increase are as 
follows: $30,438,400 total increase for 
the Agricultural Research Service; $11 
million for the Cooperative State Re- 
search Service; $3 million for the Coop- 
erative Extension Service payments to 
the States; $5,789,000 for the Soil Con- 
servation Service; $30 million for spe- 
cial milk program; and $27,855,000 for 
the school lunch program. 

Another sizable apparent increase of 
$110 million for the food stamp program 
was not an increase at all since the bill 
reduced the budgeted amount of the food 
stamp program from $150 million to $140 
million. The only reason the $110 mil- 
lion appears as an increase is that it is 
appropriated out of general revenue in- 
stead of out of section 32 funds as pro- 
posed by the budget. Considering this 
fact, the actual recuction of our bill be- 
low the budget might have been stated at 
$138 million-plus, rather than the $28 
million recited in my compilation. 

At this point, I feel I should say that 
the committees of Congress felt keenly 
that the President’s budget was quite in- 
realistic in providing for the research 
programs, both Federal and cooperative 
grants to States, for the Agricultural 
Extension Service, for the school lunch 
program and the special milk program 
as well as for the advance authorization 
for the ACP program and others. 

It is true that our bill stepped up the 
authorized amounts for loans for the 
Rural Electrification Administration and 
the operating loans for the Farmers 
Home Administration, but in both cases 
these loans are repayable, as to principal 
and interest, and history has shown that 
they are actually repaid almost 100 per- 
cent. These authorizations were not in- 
cluded, of course, in the spending budget 
either as stated in the President’s budget 
or as included in our appropriations bill. 

I think it is also appropriate to say 
that in several instances the appropria- 
tions bill insisted upon including expend- 
itures under the traditional formula for 
distribution to the States as authorized 
by law rather than in turning over siz- 
able amounts to be spent at the discre- 
tion of the Secretary of Agriculture as 
recommended by the budget. This was 
the case with reference to the grants for 
cooperative State research and for co- 
operative extension programs. Allin all, 
I feel that the action of Congress in 
working out the details of this particu- 
lar bill and including them in the bill 
which was sent to the President showed 
a keen desire for economy and for con- 
tinued congressional control of appro- 
priated funds, and was well within the 
prerogatives of the independent legis- 
lative branch of our Government. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp that 
portion of the article published in the 
Evening Star dealing with this subject 
which I have just discussed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection? 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


JOHNSON Sicns $6.99 BILLION AGRICULTURE 
BLI. —Norxs THAT CONGRESS EXCEEDED RE- 
QUEST, WARNS or TIGHT REIN 
President Johnson, describing himself as 

“deeply disturbed” over the size of the Agri- 

culture Department's appropriations bill for 

fiscal 1967, signed the measure today, but 

warned that he will “exercise my e e 

to control expenditures.“ 

In a statement released by the White 
House, Johnson said the 66.99 billion bill was 
$312.5 million more than he requested. 
“During a period when we are making every 
effort to moderate inflationary pressures, this 
degree of increase is, I believe, most unwise,” 
he sald. 

FULFILL | PLEDGE 

The statement said he would “reduce ex- 
penditures for the programs covered by this 
bill in an attempt to avert expending more 
in the coming year than provided in the 
budget. 

“In this way, we can fulfill our pledge to 
the American people to combat inflation and 
to maintain a healthy and flourishing econ- 
omy.” 


EFFECT OF MIRANDA DECISION ON 
LAW ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an interesting survey conducted in the 
district attorney’s office of Los Angeles 
County regarding the effects of the U.S. 
Supreme Court’s recent decision in Mi- 
randa v. Arizona, 16 L. Ed. 694 (1966), 
which held that prior to questioning per- 
sons suspected of criminal conduct, the 
police must warn such persons of their 
right to remain silent and to have advice 
of counsel. There were a number of 
public officials, including some Members 
of this body, who believed this decision, 
and the Supreme Court’s earlier ruling 
in Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 US. 478, 
would create significant barriers to effec- 
tive law enforcement, The survey con- 
ducted by Evelle J. Younger, district at- 
torney of the county of Los Angeles, indi- 
cates that the Miranda and Escobedo 
decisions will not have this deleterious 
effect. 

The survey, conducted in the Nation’s 
most active prosecuting offices, covers 
a 3-week period commencing shortly 
after the Supreme Court decided Miran- 
da. It deals with cases at the complaint, 
preliminary hearing, and trial stages of 
prosecution. On the basis of the facts 
and figures compiled by his staff, District 
Attorney Younger concludes that a con- 
fession is essential to successful prosecu- 
tion in only a small number of criminal 
cases; that, even with the scrupulous 
warnings that an accused must be given 
under these recent Supreme Court deci- 
sions, the number of defendants making 
confessions has not diminished signifi- 
cantly; and that the Miranda decision 
“should not create significant difficulties 
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in the prosecution of future cases” al- 
though the prosecution of some cases 
commenced prior to the Supreme Court’s 
decision has been made more difficult, 
due to the fact that, at the time, law- 
enforcement authorities were naturally 
unaware of the precise requirements that 
subsequently would be laid down by the 
Supreme Court. Furthermore, arrests 
in Los Angeles County continue to “in- 
crease at a consistent and predictable 
rate,” even though the district attorney 
believes that these decisions have made 
it “more difficult for the police to ascer- 
tain the truth” during investigations. 

I believe that this survey is an impor- 
tant document that deserves careful 
study and analysis by the Congress. I 
hope that in the coming months other 
prosecutors will undertake similar sur- 
veys. Such studies can provide needed 
empirical data and, by so doing, can shed 
light on a subject that has been discussed 
almost invariably in theoretical terms 
only, without the aid of hard facts. 

Mr. Younger has a long and illustrious 
career in the administration of criminal 
justice. He is a former FBI agent, and 
city prosecutor in Los Angeles. From 
1953 to 1958 he has served as a judge of 
the Los Angeles municipal court, and 
from 1958 to 1964 he was a judge of the 
superior court. He has been district at- 
torney of Los Angeles County since 1964. 
This survey of the impact of recent Su- 
preme Court decisions on the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice compliments 
Mr. Younger’s fine record o? public serv- 
ice. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp at this point 
the Dorado-Miranda Survey,” con- 
ducted by Evelle J. Younger, district at- 
torney of the county of Los Angeles. 

There being no objection, the survey 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DORADO-MIRANDA SURVEY 

(Results of survey conducted in the district 
attorney's office of Los Angeles County 
regarding the effects of the Dorado and 
Miranda decisions upon the prosecution of 
felony cases, Evelle J. Younger, district 
attorney of the county of Los Angeles, 
August 4, 1966) 

SUMMARIZATION OF THE DORADO AND MIRANDA 
DECISIONS AND THEIR RETROACTIVE APPLICA- 
TION 

People v. Dorado (62 C.2d 338) 

Holding: The Dorado decision holds that 
when (1) the investigation is no longer a 
genn inquiry into an unsolved crime but 

to focus on a particular suspect, 

i the suspect is in custody, and (3) the 

authorities are carrying out a process of 

interrogations that lends itself to eliciting 
incriminating statements, then the suspect 
must be effectively informed of his right to 

2 and his absolute right to remain 
ent. 

Retroactive application: In the case of In 
Re Lopez and Winhoven, 62 Cal.2d 368, the 
California Supreme Court held that the 
Dorado rule does not apply to convictions 
which became “final” prior to June 22, 1964, 
the date of the Escobedo decision. The 
definition of “final” as given by the United 
States Supreme Court is as follows: 

“By final, we mean where the judgment of 
conviction was rendered, the availability of 
appeal is exhausted, and the time for peti- 
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tion for certiorari had e 
decision in Mapp v. Ohio.” 
Walker, 381 U.S, 618, 622 fn. 5. 

This definition was made applicable to 

California by People v. Polk, 62 Cal.2d, 443. 
Miranda v. Arizona (16 L.ed.2d 694) 

Holding: Miranda v. Arizona may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

Whenever a person has been taken into 
custody by the police or otherwise deprived 
of his freedom of action in any way, he must 
be advised of the rights listed below. It 
should be noted that the opinion appears to 
indicate that a person need not be advised 
of these rights if the police are engaged in 
general on-the-scene questioning as to facts 
surrounding a crime without having taken 
a suspect into custody or in any other way 
deprived the person questioned of his free- 
dom of action in any way. The opinion fur- 
ther indicates that if questioning were to be 
conducted by police officers visiting the resi- 
dence or place of business of the suspect and 
there questioning him without taking him 
into custody, such specification of rights 
would also probably not be necessary. 

The rights of which the person questioned 
must be forewarned in clear and unequivocal 
terms are the following: 

1. That he has a right to reman silent. 

2. That if he gives up this right to remain 
silent, anything he says can and will be used 
as evidence against him in court. 

3. That he had the right to consult with 
an attorney and to have that attorney pres- 
ent during the interrogation by the police. 

4. If he is unable to afford an attorney, 
he is entitled to have an attorney appointed 
to represent him during the course of the 
interrogation, free of charge. 

Once the rights set forth above have all 
been explained to the suspect the police are 
not entitled to continue their interrogation 
of the suspect unless the suspect thereafter 
affirmatively clearly states that he under- 
stands and desires to waive the rights of 
which he has been advised by the police. 
If the suspect indicates in any manner, at 
any time prior to or during the questioning, 
that he wishes to remain silent or to have 
an attorney, the interrogation must cease 
unless an attorney is present. Even though 
the suspect may make some statements to 
the police which are either volunteered or 
made after being advised of these rights and 
after knowingly and intelligently waiving 
these rights, the suspect has the right at any 
time to terminate the interrogation by in- 
dicating that he no longer desires to talk to 
the police or wishes to remain silent. A 
waiver must be entirely voluntary; any 
waiver of these rights which is obtained by 
means of inducement or trickery will be 
deemed to be an inyalid waiver. 

Retroactive application: In Johnson v. 
State of New Jersey, 16 L. ed. 2d 882, 892, 
the Supreme Court of the United States has 
determined what the retroactive effect shall 
be of the decisions previously rendered in 
Escobedo v. Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, and Miranda 
v. Arizona as follows: 

% Because Escobedo is to be applied 
prospectively, this holding is available only 
to persons whose trials began after June 22, 
1964, the date on which Escobedo was de- 
cided. * * The disagreements among 
other courts concerning the implications of 
Escobedo, however, have impelled us to lay 
down additional guidelines for situations 
not presented by that case. This we have 
done in Miranda, and those guidelines are 
therefore available only to persons whose 
trials had not begun as of June 13, 
1966." » 


DORADO-MIRANDA SURVEY—CONCLUSIONS 


In an effort to determine to what extent, 
Nat all, the Miranda decision has been harm- 


before our 
Linkletter v. 
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ful to successful prosecution of criminal 
cases in Los Angeles County,.a survey was 
conducted by members of the staff in this 
office (see enclosure 1, memo dated 7-28-66). 
An earlier survey, similar, but involving fewer 
cases, was made relative to the Dorado de- 
cision (see enclosure 2. memo dated 1-4-66). 
The results appear to justify the following 
conclusions: 

1. Efforts by this ofſice to assist the 48 in- 
dependent law enforcement agencies in this 
county to understand and comply with re- 
cent decisions* have been effective. We are 
fortunate to have in Los Angeles County 
police officers who are intelligent and con- 
scientious. When they know the ground 
rules, they will follow them. 

2. Confessions are essential to a success- 
ful prosecution in only a small percentage 
of criminal cases. 

3. The percentage of cases in which confes- 
sions or admissions were made has not de- 
creased, as might have been anticipated, be- 
cause of the increased scope of the admoni- 
tions required by Miranda. 

4. The Miranda decision is causing some 
problems in the prosecution of current cases 
filed prior to the decision, but should not 
create significant difficulties in the prosecu- 
tion of future cases. Similarly, Dorado cre- 
ated problems, some dramatic and some 
tragic (see enclosure 3, statement dated 7- 
14-66), with respect to pending cases; but 
should not be a major problem in future 
cases. The one thing we cannot cope with 
and the thing that disturbs most citizens in 
and out of law enforcement, is the fact that 
some of the changes become effective retro- 
actively. If the Supreme Court wants police 
Officers to sing “Yankee Doodle Dandy” to a 
suspect before taking a confession, we will do 
our best to see that every police officer in 
Los Angeles County learns the words and 
tune and sings at the appropriate time; but 
we can’t anticlpate the requirement. 

5. In every human being, however noble or 
depraved, there is a thing called conscience. 
In some people the conscience is as small as a 
fly speck; in others it's as big as a grapefruit. 
Large or small, that conscience usually, or at 
least often, drives a guilty person to con- 
fess. If an individual wants to confess, a 

from a police officer, acting as re- 
quired by recent decisions, is not likely to 
discourage him. Those who hope (or fear) 
these decisions will eliminate confessions as 
a legitimate law enforcement tool will be 
disappointed (or relieved). 

6. These decisions have not made it im- 
possible for law enforcement to successfully 
protect lives and property, but, presumably, 
have made it more difficult for the police to 
ascertain the truth by curtailing their use 
of the important investigative device of 
proper and reasonable interrogation of sus- 
pects. These decisions can be harmful to 
law enforcement in a way that cannot be 
measured—hby preventing a confession at the 
first confrontation between suspect and po- 
liceman and depriving the officer of informa~ 
tion necessary to make an arrest. However, 
arrests in Los Angeles County continue to in- 
crease at a consistent and predictable rate. 

EVELLE J. YOUNGER, 
District Attorney, Los Angeles County. 


Including regular meetings of our County 
Law Enforcement Coordinating Council; 
preparation and dissemination of monthly 
Criminal Intelligence Reports; preparation 
and dissemination of monthly Law Enforce- 
ment Legal Information Bulletins and of a 
Search Warrant Manual for Police Officers; 
maintenance of an around-the-clock legal 
advisory service; dissemination of a soon 
to be published investigative manual; and, 
within a few weeks, closed circult TV training 
programs conducted weekly by our staff and 
transmitted to all local police agencies. 
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[ENCLOSURE 1] 
To: Lynn D. Compton, Assistant District At- 
torne 


y- 

From: Earl Osadchey. 
Subject: Miranda Survey. 
Date: July 28, 1966. 

Pursuant to your direction after June 18, 
1966, when the Miranda v. Arizona decision 
was delivered, a survey was undertaken to 
determine, if possible, the immediate effects 
of this decision upon the prosecution of cur- 
rent felony cases. This survey was conducted 
concurrently in the complaint, preliminary, 
and trial stages of prosecution in this de- 
partment. 

The attached survey questionnaires were 
distributed to the various divisions affected 
on June 21, 1966. Because of the normal 
delay in delivery of these forms via County 
messenger service, some of the Branch and 
Area Offices did not actually receive these 
forms for several days. Therefore, since the 
survey was ended on July 15, 1966, there was 
only approximately a three-week sample of 
cases obtained, 

The questions asked on the forms were 
necessarily not too comprehensive in order to 
conserve the time of the deputies and to pre- 
clude the need for secretarial assistance in 
filling out the forms. 

The following is my personal analysis of 
the results obtained. It should be borne in 
mind that the results obtained are subject 
to several interpretations and that since 
there is no similar survey available for felony 
cases processed prior to the Escobedo and 
Dorado decisions, no correlation is possible 
of the comparative effects of the pre- and 
post-Escobedo, Dorado, and Miranda restric- 
tions upon obtaining extrajudicial state- 
ments. 

As you recall, a “Dorado Survey” was con- 
ducted by this department for the week of 
December 13 through 17, 1965. Please note 
my memo to you dated January 4, 1966, 
evaluating the results of this Dorado Survey. 
I will refer to this Dorado Survey in this 
present analysis. 

It should also be noted that since this 
present survey follows so closely upon the 
heels of the Miranda decision that in many 
of the cases surveyed in the preliminary 
stage and in most all of the cases in the trial 
stage the defendants were arrested prior to 
the Miranda decision when only the Dorado 
admonition was being given. Therefore, no 
assumption should be made that the trial of 
cases where defendants were arrested after 
the Miranda decision will present the same 
profile that these cases surveyed in the pres- 
ent preliminary and trial stages reflect. 

With these considerations in mind, I re- 
spectfully submit the following results and 
my analysis thereof regarding this “Miranda 
Survey.” 

COMPLAINT STAGE 


There were requests made for issuance of 
felony complaints against 1.437 defendants 
in this sample. 

Seven hundred twenty-one, or 50 percent, 
of the defendants in this sample had made a 
confession, admission, or other statement. 
In the Dorado Survey (referred to previ- 
ously), there were 40 percent of the sample 
that had made a confession or admission, It 
is interesting to note that the percent of such 
extrajudicial statements has not decreased, 
as might have been anticipated, because of 
the increased scope of the admonitions re- 
quired by Miranda over Dorado. > 

‘Felony complaints were issued against 828 
defendants, or 68 percent of the total de- 
fendants in this sample. This compares 
with our normal issuance and rejection rates. 

Of the 828 defendants against whom com- 
plaints were issued, 471, or 57 percent, had 
made confessions, admissions, or other state- 
ments. In the previous Dorado Survey, 46 
percent of the defendants against whom 
complaints were issued had made a confes- 
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sion or admission. Of these 471 defendants 
against whom complaints were issued and 
who made extrajudicial statements, all but 
38 had been given the new Miranda admoni- 
tion. Of this group of 38 defendants who 
made extrajudicial statements without bene- 
fit of the Miranda admonition, the issuing 
deputies deemed that 27 of these statements 
were admissible even without such admoni- 
tion being given. In the 11 instances where 
the statements were deemed not admissible, 
complaints were issued anyway, evidently 
because there was sufficient evidence without 
such statements. 

When these 471 matters reach the pre- 
liminary and trial stages of prosecution, 
there should be no problems with the ad- 
missibility of these extrajudicial statements 
due to Miranda. 

It is obvious from this sample of 1,437 
defendants that the law enforcement agen- 
cies almost immediately after the Miranda 
decision was returned commenced comply- 
ing with its requirements. The new Mi- 
randa admonition was given to over 1,100 of 
these defendants. Most of the balance of 
these defendants apparently were not as yet 
in custody when the request for a complaint 
was made and, therefore, no admonition 
could be given. 

Of the 250 rejections of requests for com- 
plaints wherein extrajudicial statements had 
been made, in only 3 instances, or 1 per- 
cent of this category, were the reasons for 
such rejections the fact that the statement 
was not admissible because of Miranda and 
evidently insufficient evidence without such 
statement for the issuance of a complaint. 

There were 357 defendants against whom 
complaints were issued even though no ex- 
trajudicial statement was obtained. Seven- 
ty-nine defendants of this group were not 
in custody at the time the request for issu- 
ance was made. 

In the category containing 359 defendants 
wherein requests for complaints were re- 
jected and no extrajudicial statement had 
been obtained, 224 defendants had been 
given the Miranda admonition. However, of 
this group of 224 defendants given the Mi- 
randa admonition, the reasons for the re- 
jections of 106 of these matters was because 
of insufficient evidence or insufficient con- 
necting evidence, 

However, the argument that might be 
made that if the Miranda admonition had 
not been required in these 106 instances a 
confession or admission might have been 
obtained which would have satisfied the nec- 
essary connecting evidence is very weak, 
since it could be based only upon speculation, 

I believe that the only valid conclusion 
that can be drawn is that police officers are 
complying with the new rules required by 
Miranda and that the extrajudicial state- 
ments which they are obtaining from de- 
fendants who have been arrested since the 
Miranda decision are admissible in evidence. 
There has been no decrease in the percent 
of complaints issued to those rejected or in 
the percentage of admissible extrajudicial 
statements obtained as compared to the 
Dorado Survey that was conducted in Decem- 
ber, 1965. So it appears from this limited 
survey that we are in no worse a position with 
regard to the problems involved in process- 
ing cases because of the new ground rules 
laid down by Miranda than we were with the 
rules prescribed by Dorado. 

It should be noted that since neither 
of these two surveys attempted a correla- 
tion with pre-Escobedo cases wherein con- 
fessions or admissions were obtained, it can- 
not be determined what effect these deci- 
sions are having upon the police depart- 
ments’ efforts in solving crimes. We only 
obtain those requests for complaints wherein 
the police officers are satisfied that they 
have sufficient evidence to establish the 
corpus and sufficient connecting evidence 
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the particular suspect. We can- 
not tell from this present survey how many 
cases we are not even seeing from the police 
agencies, 
PRELIMINARY STAGE 

‘There were survey forms completed on 665 
defendants processed in the preliminary 
stage. Five hundred ninety-nine, or 90 per- 
cent, of these defendants were held to answer. 
This compares favorably with the 1965 fig- 
ures published by the California Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics which show that 81 per- 
cent of the felony complaints issued resulted 
in felony filings in the Superior Court for 
Los Angeles County. 

Of these defendants who were held to an- 
swer, 160 had made a confession, admission, 
or other statement which was admitted in 
evidence. Evidently, these 160 extrajudicial 
statements that were admitted in evidence 
involved defendants who were arrested sub- 
sequent to the Miranda decision or the state- 
ments did not come within the Miranda rule. 

There were 16 defendants who were held to 
answer where their extrajudicial statements 
were offered but not admitted in evidence. 
Fifteen of these statements were rejected be- 
cause of Miranda. We can only s; te as 
to whether lack of this additional evidence 
will reduce the chances of obtaining convic- 
tions when these 15 cases are tried in the 
Superior Court, 

It is interesting to note that in the pre- 
liminary hearings of 422 defendants, or 70 
percent of the total defendants that were 
held to answer, no confessions, admissions, or 
other statements were offered in evidence. 
This would indicate that most of the cases 
processed through the preliminary stage do 
not require extrajudicial statements for suc- 
cess in holding defendants to answer. 

Complaints affecting 66 defendants were 
dismissed during the preliminary stage. 
With regard to 6 defendants, or 9 percent of 
these dismissals, there was an extrajudicial 
statement offered which was not admitted in 
evidence because of Miranda. However, 4 
of these 6 dismissals involved complaints 
filed prior to the Miranda ruling. 

There were also 6 dismissals where there 
had been an extrajudicial statement that 
was admitted in evidence. 

It would appear from this survey that 
even though there were 6 cases where the 
extrajudicial statements offered were not 
admitted because of Miranda and the com- 
plaint was dismissed, that this problem will 
not continue in the future since the con- 
fessions and admissions now being obtained 
do comply with the Miranda rules. 

The Miranda ruling does not appear to be 
affecting our success in prosecution at the 
preliminary stage. 

TRIAL STAGE 


There were completed survey forms re- 
turned on 678 defendants processed in the 
trial stage. 

I would like to again caution against pro- 
jecting the results obtained from this sur- 
vey of the trial stage for the purpose of 
seeking a valid prognosis of future trial 
matters since almost all of these defendants 
were arrested and the complaints issued be- 
fore Miranda was returned. The cases that 
will be reaching the trial stage from com- 
plaints issued after Miranda may well ex- 
hibit a different picture. 

A total of 649 defendants had trials or 
entered pleas of guilty. There were 273 
defendants that were conyicted by jury or 
nonjury trials and an additional 273 defend- 
ants that were convicted by entry of pleas 
of guilty. One hundred three defendants 
were acquitted by jury or non-jury trials. 

A co on of conyictions by trial and 
by pleas of guilty to acquittals shows an 
80.4 percent conviction rate. The convic- 
tion rate computed on the same basis for 
fiscal year 1964-65 for this department was 
90.6 percent, A reason for this significant 
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difference may be that in 22 of the acquittals 
there were confessions or admissions ex- 
cluded because of Miranda and the trial 
deputies evaluated these statements as being 
necessary for conviction. If the trials of 
these 22 defendants had not been lost, then 
a conviction rate of 87.5 percent would have 
been obtained which is closer to our normal 
average rate. Since each of these 22 cases 
was filed prior to Miranda, we can antici- 
pate that this same problem will not occur 
when cases filed after Miranda reach the 
Superior Court. 

Altogether there was a total of 40 defend- 
ants who had made a confession or ad- 
mission that was not admitted in evidence 
and who were acquitted. However, only 31 
of these extrajudicial statements were ex- 
cluded because of Miranda and as indicated 
above only 22 were deemed necessary for con- 
viction. 

The significance of confessions or admis- 
sions in obtaining convictions is subject to 
varying conclusions. Of the 82 defendants 
who were convicted by trial, where an ad- 
mission or confession was introduced in 
evidence, only in 33 cases, or 40 percent of 
this category, did the trial deputy feel that 
the statement was necessary for conviction. 

There were 71 defendants who had made 
a confession or admission or other statement 
which was not admitted in evidence and who 
were convicted anyway as well as 120 de- 
fendants who made no extrajudicial state- 
ments but were still convicted. Of the 273 
defendants who pleaded guilty, 173 had made 
a confession or admission, but the trial dep- 
uties indicated that only in 34 of such 
pleas was the extrajudicial statement neces- 
sary for conviction. 

This indicates that in only 67 instances, 
or 10 percent of the 649 defendants having 
trials or who pleaded guilty, did the trial 
deputy feel that the confession or admis- 
sion was necessary for conviction. 

With respect to the 995 P.C. motions, it 
is difficult to draw any conclusions from this 
small sample, but out of 29 such motions, 
19 were granted. However, in only 5 in- 
stances was an admission or confession ex- 
cluded where the deputy felt the statement 
was necessary for a conviction. Also, since 
these complaints which were attacked by 995 
P. C. motions were pre-Miranda, it is difi- 
cult to conclude that there will be a problem 
in the future. 

Although it would appear that the Miranda 
decision is causing some problems in the 
prosecution of the current cases which were 
filed prior to the delivery of this decision, 
it would not appear that the Miranda deci- 
sion should create any significant difficulties 
in the prosecution of future cases. 

(Attachments.) 

(Copies to Evelle J. Younger, Harold J. 
Ackerman.) 

Work SHEETS 
COMPLAINT STAGE 


1. Number of defendants where confession, 
wdmission or other statement given and 
complaint was issued, 471. 

(a) Miranda admonition given, 433. 

(b) Miranda admonition not given, 38. 

(1) Extra-judicial statement admissible 
even though admonition not given, 27. 
(Thirteen of these defendants were not in 
custody when statements were made.) 

(2) Extra-judicial statements not admis- 
sible because of Miranda, 11 (complaints 
issued anyway). 

2. Number of defendants where confes- 
sion, admission or other statement given and 
request for complaint rejected, 250. 

(a) Miranda admonition given, 235. 

(b) Miranda admonition not given, 15. 
(One of these defendants was not in 
custody.) 

(c) Number of requests for complaints re- 
jected because extra-judicial statement not 
admissible because of Miranda, 3. 
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(d) Number of requests for complaints re- 
jected because of other reasons, 247. 

3. Number of defendants, no confession, 
admission or other statement and complaint 
issued, 357. 

(a) Number of defendants given Miranda 
admonition, 214. (Of the 143 no Miranda 
admonition given, 43 were in custody, 79 not 
in custody, and 21 no indication was given 
whether Miranda admonition was given.) 

4. Number of defendants, no confession, 
admission or other statement and request for 
complaint rejected, 359. 

(a) Number of defendants given Miranda 
admonition, 224. 

(b) Number of defendants given Miranda 
admonition and reason for rejection was in- 
sufficient evidence or insufficient connecting 
evidence, 106. 

Preliminary stage 

1, There was a “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” offered 
which was admitted and defendant 
was “held to answer“ 

2. There was a “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” offered 
which was not admitted and de- 
fendant was “held to answer“ 17 

Reason not admitted: (a) Miranda 
(15), (b) other (2). 

3. There was a “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” offered 
which was admitted and complaint 
was 

4. There was a “confession” or admis- 
sion or other statement” offered 
which was not admitted and com- 
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Reason not admitted: Miranda (6) 
5. There was no “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” offered and 
defendant was “held to answer“ 
6. There was no “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” offered 
and complaint was “dismissed”..... 54 
7, Total number of defendants in sam- 
ple 


1. There was a “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” which was admitted 
and defendant was convicted. 

Total, 82. Statement necessary? 19 con- 
fessions necessary, 14 admissions necessary, 
5 not marked whether or not necessary, 44 
not necessary. 

Of statements: 45 admissions nonjury, 2 
admissions jury, 33 confessions nonjury, 2 
confessions jury. 

2. There was a “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” which was not ad- 
mitted and defendant was convicted. 

Total, 71. Of statements: 39 admissions 
nonjury, 5 admissions jury, 26 confessions 
nonjury, 1 confession jury. 

3. There was a “confession” or “admission 
or other statement” which was admitted 
and defendant was acquitted. 

Total, 20. Of statements: 2 confessions 
nonjury, 17 admissions nonjury, 1 admission 
jury. 

4. There was a “confession” or “admission 
or other statement” which was not admitted 
and defendant was acquitted. 

Total, 40 (all of these cases filed prior to 
Miranda decision). Of statements excluded: 
9 were for reasons other than Miranda, 15 
admissions were excluded under Miranda, of 
these 7 were not necessary and 8 were neces- 
sary; 16 confessions were excluded under 
Miranda, of these 2 were not necessary and 
14 were necessary. 


Of statements: 13 confessions nonjury, 


4 confessions jury, 22 admissions nonjury, 


1 admission jury, 

5. There was a “confession” or “admission 
or other statement” which was admitted and 
995 P. C. was denied. Total, 6. 
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6. There was a “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” which was ad- 
mitted and 995 P. C. motion was granted. 
Total, 6. 

7. There was a “confession” or “admission 
or other statement” which was not admitted 
and a 995 P. C. was granted. Total, 10. 

Confessions excluded Miranda: 6. 

Needed for conviction: Yes, 3; no indica- 
tion, 2; no, 1. 

Admissions excluded Miranda: 3. 

Needed for conviction: Yes, 2; no, 1. 

No indication whether excluded because of 
Miranda: 1. 

8. There was no “confession” or “admission 
or other statement” and 995 P. C. motion 
was denied. Total, 4. 

9. There was no “confession” or “admission 
or other statement” and 995 P. C. motion was 
granted. Total, 3. 

10. There was no “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” and defendant was 
convicted. Total, 120. 

11. There was no “confession” or “admis- 
sion or other statement” and defendant was 
acquitted. Total, 43. 

12. Pleas of guilty: Total, 273. 

With a confession or admission: 173, 

Was confession or statement necessary? 
Yes, 34; no, 112; no indication, 27. 

Without a confession or admission: 97, No 
indication, 3. 


SURVEY 


Your cooperation is necessary in evaluating 
the effect of the Miranda Decision upon the 
prosecution of felony defendants. If you is- 
sue or reject a request for the issuance of a 
felony complaint, please complete this form 
and send it immediately to me. 

To: Lynn D. Compton, Assistant District At- 
torney. 


From: Deputy District Attorney 
Defendant's name „ TMA. No.: 
ne Date:: š 

Complaint stage 
Yes No 

Confession? <->. — — 

Admission or other statement? ——— —— 

Admissible? annaa — — 

Was “Miranda type“ admonition 
given to defendant — — 
Complaint: Rejected Issued 
Reason for rejection 

Survey 


Your cooperation is necessary in evaluating 
the effect of the Miranda Decision upon the 
prosecution of felony complaints. When you 
conclude a preliminary hearing, please com- 
plete this form and send it immmediately 
to me. 

To: Lynn D. Compton, Assistant District At- 
torney. 
From: Deputy District Attorney x 

Defendant’s name: 

Charge: 


Admitted ..--..... ~. Rejected -.......... 
Reason for rejection 3 
Result: Held to answer 


SURVEY 

Your cooperation is necessary in evalu- 
ating the effect of the Miranda Decision upon 
the prosecution of felony defendants. If 
you prosecute a defendant to the point of 
conyiction, dismissal, or acquittal in the Su- 
perior Court, please complete this form and 
send it immediately to me. 


To: Lynn D. Compton, Assistant District 
Attorney. 
From: Deputy District Attorney. — sao 
Defendant’s name DA. No.: 
ais ä a 8 
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Trial stage 
Yes 
Confession ĩ„%ͤ — 


Reason is not admitted ERPE IE 
Was confession or statement necessary for 
conviction? Yes ——. 


Result: Pleaded guilty -..--- or nolo con- 
tendere ` 

Convicted: Jury . Nonjury ----. = 

Acquitted: Jury . Nonjury ------ è 

995 P.C.: 8 3 Denied 


[ENCLOSURE 21 
MEMORANDUM 

To: Lynn D. Compton, Assistant District 
Attorney. 

From: Earl Osadchey. 

Re: Results of survey of the effects of the 
Dorado decision on complaints, city pre- 
liminaries, and trials sections. (Week 
surveyed, December 13-17, 1965). 

Date: January 4, 1966. 

Pursuant to your request I have super- 
vised Law Clerk Steve Trott in the compila- 
tion of the material submitted by the Com- 
plaint, City Preliminary, and Trials Sections, 
regarding the effect of the Dorado decision 
upon the District Attorney’s operation. 

The attached summary sheets were pre- 
pared by Mr. Trott from the questionnaire 
forms returned by these various sections. I 
wish to caution anyone who seeks to draw 
a firm conclusion from this material by 
pointing out that the sample used in this 
study was comparatively small and that 
there appeared to be some misconception on 
the part of the deputies that filled in these 
forms as to what was desired. Many of the 
forms were incomplete or inconsistent and 
Mr. Trott attempted to resolve these prob- 
lems by seeking out the deputy who filled 
in the form. However, this was not always 
possible because the name of the deputy who 
completed the questionnaire. was not re- 
quired on these forms. Also, the questions 
asked may not have been comprehensive 
enough to base definite conclusions as to the 
results which were obtained. Because no 
correlation has been attempted by this study 
with the processing of such cases prior to 
the Dorado decision, an evaluation of the 
comparative effect of this decision is not 
possible. 

With these considerations in mind, I wish 
to point out some of the highlights of this 
survey. 

COMPLAINT STAGE 

In the complaint stage there was a total of 
616 defendants in this sample of which 40% 
had made a confession or admission. Seven- 
ty-one percent or 438 complaints were issued 
of which number 46% involved a confession 
or admission. However, of the 178 rejections, 
only two of such rejections were predicated 
upon the reason that there was insufficient 
evidence without the confession or admission 
and that such confession or admission was 
inadmissible because of Dorado. This means 
that in this small sample only 1% of the 
complaints which were rejected were because 
of the problems presented by Dorado. Only 
26% of the 202 complaints issued, wherein 
a confession or admission was involved, were 
evaluated by the issuing deputy as requiring 
such admission or confession in order to sus- 
tain a conviction, However, in each of these 
cases it was determined by the issuing dep- 
uty that Dorado had been complied with. 

We might speculate that because 74% of 
the cases that were refected did not involve 
a confession or admission that the main rea- 
son for such rejection was because defend- 
ants are now being informed of their right 
to remain silent and this causes difficulty in 
investigating the crime and ob suffi- 
cient evidence for conviction. I believe that 
the only valid conclusion that can be drawn 
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is that police officers are complying with the 
ruling laid down in Dorado. 
PRELIMINARY STAGE 

In the preliminary stage there were 363 
defendants processed. This survey ques- 
tionnaire did not ask the question as to 
whether the defendant was held to answer 
and therefore the effect of the confession or 
admission which was offered and not received 
in evidence is not known. In any event 
there were only two confessions or admis- 
sions which were offered in evidence and not 
received and those were excluded for reasons 
other than the Dorado problem. 

There were 52 cases where defendants 
had made a confession or admission and this 
evidence was not offered at the 
hearing mainly because of the office policy of 
not offering such evidence if it is not neces- 
sary during this stage of the procedure. 

There were 139 defendants processed 
through preliminary hearings against whom 
a confession or admission was received in 
evidence. Whether opposition to such intro- 
duction because of Dorado increased the 
length of time of such preliminary hearings is 
not ascertainable from this small check but 
may be a contributing factor to the conges- 
tion of the calendar in the Municipal Court. 

If any conclusion can be drawn from this 
small survey it may be that the Dorado rul- 
ing has had little effect upon our success 
in prosecution at the preliminary stage, 


TRIAL STAGE 


In the trial stage of 318 defendants proc- 
essed, 96 pled guilty. In 51% of these guilty 
pleas the defendant had made a confession 
or admission. Therefore, it would appear 
we obtain as many pleas of guilty accom- 
panied by a confession or admission as we 
did without such additional evidence. 

Of the 222 defendants who had either 
court or jury trials 85% were found guilty. 
Of those found guilty there were one-third 
who had made an admission or confession. 
Admissions were present in 45 of those guilty 
verdicts and in only two of these matters 
were the admissions excluded because of 
Dorado. The trial deputies indicate that in 
only three of those cases where they ob- 
tained a guilty verdict did they feel that 
the admission was essential in order to ob- 
tain such conviction. 

There were no court or jury acquittals in 
which a confession was admitted. There 
were no acquittals in any case where there 
was a confession even though one con- 
fession was excluded because of Dorado. 

There were four acquittals in cases where 
an admission was excluded but there were 
also seven acquittals wherein admissions 
were admitted. 

Again because of the limited sample and 
the limited nature of the questionnaire it 
would be difficult to arrive at any significant 
conclusion except to venture the view that 
Dorado is not presenting a difficult problem 
in the prosecution of current cases. 

If there is any further information or ex- 
planations of these figures that you desire, 
please let me know. 

(Copies: Evelle J. Younger, District Attor- 
ney; Harold Ackerman, Chief Deputy Dis- 
trict Attorney.) 


Work SHEETS: CONFESSIONS AND ADMISSIONS 
EFFECT oF Dorapo 
COMPLAINT STAGE 
(a) Total defendants, 616. 
(b) Defendants no confession or admis- 
sion, 367. 
(c) Defendants confession or admission, 


(d) Complaints issued—no confession or 
admission, 236. 

(e) Complaints issued—confession or ad- 
mission admissible, 202. 
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(1) Sufficient evidence without confession 
to sustain conviction, 149. 


6772 Total rejections, 178. 

(g) Rejections—insufficient evidence with- 
out confession or admission and confession 
or admission inadmissible, 2. 

(1) Dorado, 2. 

(2) Delay, 0. 

(3) Involuntary, 0. 

(4) Other, 0. 

(h) Confession or admission admissible, 
rejection for other reason, 45. 

(i) Rejection—no confession or admission, 
131. 

PRELIMINARY STAGE 

Total defendants, 363. 

Defendants no confession or admission, 
165. 

Defendants confession or admission, 198. 

Confession or admission introduced and 
received, 139. 

Confession or admission introduced and 
not received, 2. 

(1) Dorado, 0. 

(2) Delay, 0. 

(3) Involuntary, 0. 

(4) Other, 2. 

Confession or admission not introduced, 52. 

(1) Dorado, 0. 

(2) Delay, 1. 

(3) Involuntary, 0. 

(4) Other, 51. 

A Confession or admission and plea of guilty, 

Confession or admission and dismissal 
for refiling, 1. 


TRIAL STAGE (1) 

Total defendants, 318. 

Total pleas of guilty, 96. 

(1) Accompanied by admission, 18. 

(2) Accompanied by confession, 31. 

(3) Unaccompanied by extrajudical state- 
ments, 47. 

Total dispositions of guilty, no confessions 
or admissions involved, 126. 

Total confessions, 49. 

Total admissions, 74. 

Court or jury disposition of guilty accom- 
panied by admission, 45. 

(1) Effect of admission on guilty disposi- 
tion: Surplusage, 1; enhance, 36; essential, 3; 
unknown. 


(2) Guilty disposition ois prea by ad- 
mission excluded by Dorado, 2. 
Court or 


(1) Effect of confession on guilty disposi- 
tion: Surplusage, 0; enhance, 12; essential, 3. 

(2) Guilty accompanied by confession, ex- 
cluded because of no intelligent waiver, 1. 

(3) Guilty accompanied by confession ex- 
cluded by Dorado, 1. 

(4) Guilty accompanied by confession ex- 
cluded by Aranda, 1. 

TRIALS (2) 

Court or jury disposition of not guilty, no 
confessions or admissions, 22. 

Court or jury disposition of not guilty ac- 
companied by admission, 11. 

Court or jury disposition of not guilty ac- 
companied by admission admitted, 7. 

Court or jury disposition of not guilty ac- 
companied by admission excluded, 4. 

(1) Reason for exclusion: Aranda, 2; un- 
known, 2. 

Court or jury disposition of not guilty ac- 

confession 


companied by or confession 
admitted, 0. 
‘Total confessions excluded, 3. 
(1) Dorado, 1. 


One of these is not completely certain 
information sheet incomplete. 

Most not introduced if not needed to hold 
defendant to answer—office time saving pol- 
icy at preliminary level. 
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(2) Aranda, 1. 

(3) No intelligent waiver, 1. 

(4) Effect of exclusion on disposition: dif- 
ferent result, 0; no effect, 3. 

Total admissions excluded, 6. 

(1) Dorado, 2. 

(2) Aranda, 2. 

(3) Unknown, 2. 

(4) Effect of exclusion on disposition: dif- 
ferent result, 4 (Aranda and unknown); no 
effect, 2 (Dorado); unknown, 0. 


[ENCLOSURE 3] 
STATEMENT By DISTRICT ATTORNEY EVELLE J. 
YOUNGER IN RR: DAN CLIFTON ROBINSON 


We have now tried the murderer of Lewis 
Grego three times. Grego was shot by con- 
fessed-murderer Dan Clifton Robinson in a 
robbery on February 3, 1962, at the Fox Hills 
Country Club. The first trial, Robinson was 
convicted and sentenced to death. The Su- 
preme Court reversed because of an error in 
instructing the jury that Willie Hickman, a 
co-defendant, who did not appeal and is 
serving a life sentence, was an accomplice, 
Again, Robinson was tried and this time, 
the jury gave him life. He appealed and the 
District Court of Appeals reversed because 
the police did not advise him of his rights 
before he confessed. This time, the District 
Attorney was forced to go to trial without the 
confession and the jury acquitted him, The 
confession was voluntary and admissible un- 
der the law as it then existed, The defend- 
ant now goes free because the law was 

after the crime. The result is a 
by-product of the Supreme Court’s tendency 
to change the ground rules and apply the 
new rule retroactively. Ironically, Robin- 
son, who was the trigger man, now is free. 
His two accomplices (Willie Warner. Hick- 
man and Fred Guliex) are in prison, one 
serving a 20-year maximum, the other sery- 
ing life. 

JULY 14, 1966. 


TROOP REDUCTION IN EUROPE 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that two con- 
structive editorials from newspapers in 
my State, one of September 3, 1966, from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch entitled “A 
Force Cut in Europe?” and the other 
from the St. Louis Globe Democrat of 
September 8, 1966, entitled “Cut US. 
Forces in Europe” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Sept. 3, 
1966] 


A Force CUT IN EUROPE? 


The White House has said “No” to Senator 
MANSFIELD’s proposal for a Senate resolution 
favoring a “substantial reduction” of United 
States forces in Europe. But it said so in a 
rather faint voice, and we hope the Senate 
will not be dissuaded from expressing its own 
opinion on the question, 

It has long been clear that such a reduc- 
tion could be made without serious impair- 
ment of European security. The benefits, 
both to our balance of payments and to the 
cause of detente with the Soviet Union, 
would be great. The Russians might be en- 
couraged to withdraw some of their own 
troops from Eastern Europe, and further 
steps toward establishing a new security 
relationship might follow. 

The President does not always seek the 
“advice and consent” of the Senate on for- 
eign policy initiatives, but in this case he 
might well find a troop-reduction resolution 
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a useful warrant for doing what he may some 
day want to do without taking full respon- 
sibility himself. The facts that Senator 
MANSFIELD has the support of 13 members of 
the Senate’s Democratic policy committee, 
and that he has taken care to consult Chair- 
man Russett of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and Republican Leader DRESEN, 
argue that more is involved than the per- 
sonal disposition of a Senator who has long 
questioned the need for maintaining such a 
large military establishment in Europe. 

In any case the Mansfield proposal de- 
serves a sympathetic reception. At a time 
when Europe itself acknowledges no need to 
meet its original NATO troop commitments, 
when the conditions that gave rise to those 
commitments have sharply changed, and 
when we are are spending far more dollars 
abroad than we are earning, it does not make 
sense to go on supporting 400,000 troops and 
nearly a million of their dependents in Eu- 
rope. Even if the Administration is not 
ready to say so, there is no reason why the 
Senate should not. 


[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Sept. 8, 
1966 


Cur U.S. Forces IN EUROPE 

The United States troop commitment to 
Europe is much too heavy in light of Eu- 
rope’s dramatic recovery and renewed capa- 
bility to take over the greater part of its own 
defense. 

The commitment, made 15 years ago, is 
woefully outdated. It should be substan- 
tially reduced as recommended by 13 Demo- 
cratic Senators, 

Under vastly changed conditions of today 
there is no reason to maintain some 400,000 
to 450,000 American troops and their 1,000,- 
000 dependents in Europe. A substantial 
number of them could be brought home 
without weakening Europe's defenses, 

It is long past time that Europeans make 
a larger contribution to their own defense. 

Furthermore, excessive American troop 
commitments to Europe are very costly in 
tax dollars and in dollar exchange. 

It is one of the main causes for the con- 
tinuing unfavorable balance of payments 
which permits foreign governments, such as 
France, to build huge dollar claims against 
the United States. 

Dramatizing the need to bring substantial 
numbers of our troops home from Europe is 
the latest drop in our gold stocks of $116,- 
000,000 in July, the biggest monthly decrease 
in more than a year. 

As often has been the case, France was the 
biggest purchaser of United States gold, con- 
verting about. $98,000,000 of its dollar claims 
into gold. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that an editorial published 
in the New York Daily News of Septem- 
ber 8, 1966, entitled “Guest Editorial” 
with respect to the actions of General de 
Gaulle, be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GUEST EDITORIAL 

By Senator STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, 
of Missouri, during Senate debate Tuesday 
on a proposal to reduce U.S. forces in West 


“Paper gold we have been printing in in- 
creasing quantities for a great many years. 
At the same time, these European countries 
our troops continue to protect have been 
quietly collecting our real gold. If we sit 
back and do nothing, and Gen. de Gaulle 
continues his political and economic on- 
slaughts against this country, he could place 
in jeopardy the integrity of the dollar.” 
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RIOTING IN ATLANTA 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial entitled Rioting 
in Atlanta,” published in the Washington 
323 Star of Thursday, September 8, 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIOTING IN ATLANTA 


-The most surprising thing about the riot 
in Atlanta is that it should have happened 
there. For Atlanta, by general agreement, 
has been a model for southern cities in its 
race relations. 

Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. has walked the last 
mile in search of racial peace. He had almost 
solid Negro support when elected. He was 
one of the few southerners to testify in sup- 
port of the 1964 civil rights bill. He has 
added Negroes to the police force. Atlanta's 
schools and city facilities are totally inte- 
grated, Many Negroes are employed by busi- 
ness establishments and the city has sent 
eight Negroes to the state legislature. 

All of this counted for nothing, however, 
when a suspected Negro car thief was 
wounded while trying to escape from arrest- 
ing police officers. When some 500 or more 
Negroes took to the streets the mayor 
climbed on top of an automobile and tried 
to reason with them. He was shouted down. 
Taunts of “white devil” and “black power” 
greeted him. Finally the mob surged 
around the car and the mayor was jarred 
loose from his perch and fell to the street. 

No, this didn’t happen in a Birmingham 
or a Selma, It happened in Atlanta. Little 
wonder that the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Sr., who lives in Atlanta, was heard to ask: 
“What do they want? The mayor came down. 
He tried to speak to them and they wouldn't 
listen. What do they want?” 

It was a good question, but hard to answer. 
For most of the members of the mob may 
not have known themselves what they 
wanted—unless it was an excuse to throw 
rocks and rant about police brutality. 

The mayor says the riot was deliberately 
caused by some of Stokely Carmichael's SNCC 
henchmen, and he may be right. For the 
mob began shouting “kill the white cops” 
after SNCC representatives, according to 
the police, spread the false word that the 
suspected car thief “had been shot while 
handcuffed and that he was murdered.” 

Whatever may have been the case with the 
rioters, it seems clear that what the SNCC 
people want is trouble, trouble, trouble. 
And that is what they are going to get, 
though not in the form they want, if this 
sort of madness keeps up. 


DOUGLAS BOOK RECEIVES RAVE 
REVIEWS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
distinguished senior Senator from Tli- 
nois, Senator Dovotas, not only has the 
most thorough economic background of 
any man in this body, he also has the 
marvelous gift of being able to convey his 
vast store of wisdom to his colleagues in 
the Senate as well as the public at large. 

Despite a hectic Senate schedule and 
the increasing pressures of a major re- 
election campaign he has found the time 
to write a comprehensive and scholarly 
work on trade, tariffs, and the balance of 
payments. Furthermore, this bock, 
America in the Market Place,“ has been 
greeted with virtually unanimous ac- 

Let we quote a representative 
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comment from the New York Times re- 
view written by economist Robert 
Lekachman: : 

This admirably written exposition of 
America’s place in the world economy effec- 
tively mingles lucid exposition, personal ex- 
perience and policy prescription. I have seen 
no clearer account of the reasoning that 
underlies the traditional attachment of 
Anglo-Saxon economists to free trade. 


Not only is the book given top grades 
by the academic community, but it has 
won the important accolade of being 
completely relevant to the debate carried 
on in the Nation’s newspapers and maga- 
zines over the important economic issues 
of the day. For example, the Wall Street 
Journal, in an editorial, cites the book in 
arguing against certain types of interna- 
tional commodity agreements as a means 
of promoting the economies of under- 
developed nations. 

Senator Doveras’ book stands as a 
tribute to the brilliance and industry of 
one of the finest lights of the Senate. 
To find time among one's Senate duties 
to write a major book is rare. To find 
the energy to create a work that has both 
popular and academic appeal while 
maintaining Senator Dovcras’ high 
standard of Senate activity is rarer still. 
My hat goes off to my good friend from 
Illinois. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the New York Times book re- 
view and the Wall Street Journal edi- 
torial be inserted in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the review 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 8, 1966] 


REVIEW AND OUTLOOK: THE ROAD TO 
DEVELOPMENT 


Despite the many billions of dollars of aid 
from the U.S. and other nations, the econ- 
omies of the world’s less developed coun- 
tries are growing more slowly than in the 
1950s. 

The authority for that discouraging assess- 
ment is Paul Prebisch, secretary-general of 
the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Development. Even more discourezing, 
however, are some of his organization's pro- 
posed attacks on the problem. 

Under the UN group’s plan, more of the 
exports of developing countries would be 
brought under international commodity 
agreements, of the sort that now covers cof- 
fee. Moreover, poorer nations would get pref- 
erential treatment for their exports even 
while they were increasing tariffs against 
goods from the richer countries. 

Superficially, this program may seem to 
have some appeal; at least the less advanced 
nations would be trying to lift themselves 
mainly through trade instead of endless 
grants and loans. Yet as Senator Paul H. 
Douglas indicates in a new book, “America 
in the Market Place,” it's questionable 
whether this combination of price-fixing and 
protectionism is really the best approach to 
the poorer nations’ problem. 

Though the commodity agreements sup- 

y are aimed only at “stabilizing” 
markets, the Senator notes that their true 
goal usually has been to push prices upward. 
While increased profits on a product such as 
coffee, for example, may be of some general 
benefit to the economy of the producing na- 
tion, in the past they have chiefly aided a 
rather small group of wealthy planters and 
traders. 

Furthermore, coffee consumption does not 
normally rise with income, so a price boost 
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is a relatively greater burden on lower-in- 
come consumers. Senator DovucLas com- 
ments: “What a price increase of this type 
does, therefore, is to compel the poor and 
those of moderate means in the United 
States and other consuming countries to 
subsidize, among others, the rich planters 
in the producing countries.” 

The subsidy, though, may be shortlived, 
since the price-pegging pacts are prone to 
eyentual failure. In the case of coffee, the 
Senator says, it’s doubtful that the African 
countries will long be satisfied with their 
allotted 22% of the market. If they with- 
draw and start exporting more, the producing 
nations may wind up worse off than they 
were before the cartel was set up. 

For our part, we find the plan to discrim- 
inate against imports from industrial 
countries equally unencouraging. The ob- 
vious aim is to develop more manufacturing 
in the less advanced lands. Unfortunately, 
where this approach has been and is being 
tried, the poorer nations have tended too 
often to waste their scarce resources on un- 
economic steel mills and other prestige“ 
projects—meanwhile denying their people 
the chance to buy much cheaper manufac- 
tured goods from more advanced countries. 

A more promising effort of Mr. Prebisch’s 
group is its campaign to reduce or eliminate 
tariff barriers among less developed coun- 
tries. Perhaps the poorer nations would 
begin to see the many-sided benefits of 
broader free trade if some of the industrial 
countries would do more to open their mar- 
kets to goods from abroad. 

If the less advanced nations really intend 
to speed their development, though, they 
need to make changes in internal as well as 
external policies. For one thing, many of 
them need to place more stress on private 
enterprise and less on state direction, not 
for ideological reasons but simply because it 
works better. 

The poorer nations also must have more 
private capital from abroad. To attract it 
they must, among other things, stabilize 
their currencies and provide firm assurances 
against expropriation. No foreign investor 
is anxious to pour his funds down the drain, 

Even the best-planned reforms, of course, 
won't immediately free the less developed 
lands from dependence on aid from the U.S, 
and o*her governments. They may, however, 
make it more likely that the less advanced 
countries will make productive use of the 
funds they receive. 

As the U.S, and other industrial nations 
know from experience, the road to economic 
development can be a long and wearing one, 
And the poorer countries won't speed the 
trip it they pin their hopes mainly on pro- 
tectionism and international price-fixing. 


{A New York Times Book Review, Aug. 21, 
1966] 
IS THE PRICE RIGHT? 

“America in the Market Place”: Trade, 
Tarifs and the Balance of Payments. By 
PauL H. DoucLas. 381 pp. New York: Holt, 
Rinehart & Winston. $7.95. 

The fundamental question would seem to 
be whether Russia really wants to live on 
peaceful terms with the democracies of the 
West, or whether this is merely a false pre- 
tense. Believers in the former assumption 
urge that in return for such a Russian 
pledge we should trade with her in non- 
military items and recognize her dominance 
over Eastern Europe—"“America in the 
Market Place.” 

(By Robert Lekachman) 


A distinguished economist turned effective 
Politician, Senator Paul. H. Dovucras is 
rounding out his third term. This autumn, 
ironically enough, he faces a Republican op- 
ponent, Charles Percy, who was once his 
student. In becoming a Senator for Illinois, 
PauL Doveras did not cease to be an econ- 
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omist or a teacher. His distinguished serv- 
ice on the Joint. Economic Committee and 
his gallant assaults upon pork-barrel appro- 
priations amply demonstrate the political 
value of economic expertise. 

Here is still another contribution to the 
public enlightenment. This admirably writ- 
ten exposition of America's place in the 
world economy effectively mingles lucid ex- 
position, personal experience and policy pre- 
scription. I have seen no clearer account of 
the reasoning that underlies the traditional 
attachment of Anglo-Saxon economists to 
free trade and no equally realistic apprecia- 
tion of the utter refusal of afflicted business- 
men and labor leaders to embrace a doctrine 
which indubitably damages their interests, 
whatever general benefits it may confer on 
the remainder of the community. 

Yet no American politician lasts long as 
the rigid exponent of an abstract idea, 
Hence for Senator Doveras the pursuit of 
the economic benefits of free trade inevita- 
bly occurs within the constraints of politi- 
cal reality and the boundaries of American 
national interest. Thus lower tariffs and 
other trade barriers between us and the 
countries of the European Free Trade Asso- 
ciation or the Common Market are rated an 
excellent policy, since their consequence is 
lower costs and prices, expanded output, 
ag commerce and higher standards of 

e. 

Yet when it is a matter of generalizing 
these benefits by expanding trade between 
ourselves and the Russians, Senator Douc- 
Las is exceedingly cautious, simply because 
he is still unconvinced of the Russian will 
for co-existence. He tends to recall that 
Adam Smith preferred defense to opulence. 
Even trade with friends may as a practical 
matter require political pressure and occa- 
sional retaliation. What, after all, is a self- 
respecting nation to do when the Common 
Market deliberately excludes American 
broiling chickens simply to protect French 
and German farmers too unenterprising to 
meet their fellow-citizens’ ye for this 
delicacy themselves? Could we do other 
than raise our imposts on French brandy 
and German trucks? 

No admirer of the State Department will- 
ingness to make concessions to other coun- 
tries, Senator Doveras emphasizes that in 
the postwar world we have been far more 
generous in extending foreign aid than our 
Western European allies. He argues that 
our tariff and trade policies have been at 
least as enlightened as those pursued by 
the governments of some of our more vehe- 
ment Western European critics. 

With respect to the underdeveloped na- 
tions, Senator Dovucias is equally refresh- 
ing and equally far away from conventional 
liberal opinions. For example, on the issue 
of commodity agreements many economists 
in underdeveloped countries have argued 
that wild fluctuations in coffee, sugar, co- 
coa and rubber prices have more than offset 
an inadequate flow of foreign gifts and in- 
vestment. They propose a type of commod- 
ity agreement, enforced by importing coun- 
tries, that limits exports and raises prices. 
The Senator suggests that these agreements 
(the United States observes coffee and sugar 
agreements) actually transfer funds from 
low-income American coffee drinkers to Latin 
American plantation owners and govern- 
ment officials. Thus what superficially looks 
like a transfer from rich countries to poor 
ones is in actuality a transfer from compar- 
atively poor Americans to quite definitely 
rich Latin Americans. 

Balancing the necessities of American 
world policy (as he interprets them) against 
the economic virtues of freer trade, Senator 
Dovuctas favors pressure upon our NATO al- 
lies to increase their aid to poorer nations, 
encouragement of a merged EFTA and Com- 
mon Market, and extreme caution in ex- 
panding East-West trade. 
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In short, Senator Doucias has written an 
incisive explanation of trade and monetary 
problems and offered for good measure a 
whole series of controversial policy positions. 
If the properly grateful citizens of Mlinois 
elect the teacher rather than the pupil this 
November, they will retain a superior Sen- 
ator and an excellent economist. 

(Nore.—Mr. Lekachman is the author of 
“The Age of Keynes,” to be published this 
fall, and is professor of economics at the 
State University of New York at Stony 
Brook.) 


IMPORTS OF FOOTWEAR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, on May 
24, 1966, Speaker McCormack called for 
a meeting of the New England dele- 
gation to discuss increased imports of 
foreign-made rubber-soled footwear and 
shoes. On that same date I placed in 
the Recorp a fact sheet prepared by the 
Imported Footwear Group of the Na- 
tional Council of American Importers on 
developments affecting the importation 
of this footwear. Since there are two 
sides to this question, I urged the Sen- 
ate that careful consideration be given 
to points raised in that document be- 
fore any changes are made in the new 
guidelines on rubber-soled footwear put 
into effect on February 1, 1966, by the 
U.S. Bureau of Customs, 

I have since received a letter from 
Mr. C. P. McFadden, chairman of the 
Rubber Footwear Division of the Rub- 
ber Manufacturers Association, calling 
my attention to some of the controversial 
assertions made in the fact sheet of the 
Imported Footwear Group of the Na- 
tional Council of American Importers. 
I referred Mr. McFadden's letter to coun- 
sel to the imported footwear group, Mr. 
Noel Hemmendinger, for comment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor the letter which 
I received from Mr. McFadden of the 
Rubber Manufacturers Association and 
the comments on his letter by Mr. Hem- 
mendinger, so that the Recorp may be 
complete on this matter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

RUBBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, 

New York, N. T., June 6, 1966. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 
Room 326, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR: In your commendable con- 
cern that Congress have full information on 
the rubber-footwear import situation, you 
had inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
May 24, 1966, a statement prepared by the 
Imported Footwear Group of the National 
Councll of American Importers, carrying the 
heading: “Fact Sheet on Imports of Rubber- 
soled Footwear and the New Customs Guide- 
lines, May 19, 1966”. 

Unfortunately the so-called “fact sheet” 
was far from factual. Much of its text was 
conjecture and opinion. Some of the sta- 
tistics presented were misleading. 

In sub-paragraph 1, the “fact sheet“ states 
that the effect of the “guidelines” is that the 
duty on rubber-soled fabric footwear imports 
“is equivalent on the average to 60% if 
assessed on the normal valuation basis”. It 
fails to point out that the United States 
Tariff Commission reported that the “guide- 
one a duty reduction from 95% 
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In sub-paragraph 2 the “fact sheet” says 
the rule adopted under the “guidelines” re- 
quiring that the lowest-priced comparable 
American-made shoe be used as the basis for 
assessing duties under ASP “has always been 
applied outside the footwear field”. This is 
untrue, With reference to both canned 
clams and rubber footwear imports subject 
to ASP, the examiners had taken the highest- 
priced domestic product when more than one 
met the criteria established for ASP. There 
have been no importations of wool gloves 
covered by ASP since before the war, but it 
is my understanding that this practice also 
applied to those imports. It is true that a 
different rule was applied to chemicals sub- 
ject to ASP. But chemicals were placed 
under ASP by a direct act of Congress and for 
a different reason. Con acted in this in- 
stance to nurture an infant industry. 

In sub- ph 4 statistics on domestic 
production of “rubber-soled canvas foot- 
wear” are presented. It is true that these 
figures are taken from official Bureau of 
Census reports. But for 1964 and 1965, they 
include, in addition to rubber-soled fabric 
footwear, an unknown quantity of house 
slippers. ‘These reports are part of Buréau 
of Census Series: M31A and the statistics 
quoted in the “fact sheet” were taken from 
a section plainly headed “Production and 
Shipments of Shoes and Slippers with Sole 
Vulcanized to Fabric Upper”. This report 
was initiated just a few years ago. The Foot- 
wear Division, Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., participates in the report, and 
from its beginning the Footwear Division has 
sought to have house slippers separately re- 
ported. Until this is done, there seems to 
be no way to determine the number of rub- 
ber-soled fabric shoes produced in this coun- 
try. Including slippers in this report dis- 
torts the figures to a substantial degree. It 
is suspected that vulcanized house slippers 
are in the rubber-soled fabric footwear 
statistics in the Department of Commerce 
Annual Survey of Manufacturers referred to 
in Table I of the “fact sheet“. 

Table II is a confusing collection of figures, 
some taken from official sources. Sub-note 
1 states that the figures in the “Imports” 
column have been adjusted, but there is no 
explanation of who adjusted them or on 
what basis they were adjusted. It is strange 
that the “unadjusted” figures are lower than 
the “adjusted” figures for all but the years 
1964 and 1965, and for these years they are 
higher. Unless the “adjustments” can be 
justified, the ratios of total market shown 
in the last column are meaningless. For 
reasons stated above the domestic produc- 
tion figures in the first column are subject 
to question. Furthermore, the “fact sheet” 
admits that for the years 1959 through 1962 
the figures are “estimates” arrived at 
through some conversion of dollar values. 
It is noted that the domestic production 
figures for 1964 and 1965 are taken from the 
Bureau of Census report which includes slip- 
pers. Unless similar imports are included in 
the import column, the resultant percent- 
ages of the imports’ share of the market are 
invalid. It would also be invalid and unfair 
to use the total footwear and slipper domes- 
tic production figure to show the imports’ 
share of the market if there are no imports 
of slippers. 

Assuming the domestic production figures 
given for 1964 and 1965 in Table II to be 
correct, and taking import statistics reported 
by the Tariff Commission for items in this 
category (TSUS 700.60) —28,800,000 pairs for 
1964 and 33,900,000 for 1965—the ratio of 
imports to total market becomes 18% for 
1964 and 20% for 1965, instead of the 13% 
and 12% given in the last column of Table II. 

I hope this will be helpful to you in under- 
standing the import problems of the rubber 
footwear industry, and I trust you will en- 
deavor to correct any misunderstandings 
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that may have resulted from the statement 
you had inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
Very truly yours, 
C. P. MCFADDEN, 
Chairman, Rubber Footwear Division. 
STITT & HEMMENDINGER, 
Washington, D.C., June 15, 1966. 
Hon. Jacos K. Javrrs, 
U.S. Senate. 
Room 326, Old Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Javits: Thank you for giv- 
ing me the opportunity to comment on Mr. 
McFadden’s letter of June 6, 1966. 

It is true that the statistics are not al- 
together satisfactory. They rarely are. We 
think they do give a better picture of what 
is happening in this industry than is avail- 
able otherwise. 

With respect to the particular points 
raised— 

The Fact Sheet does recognize (para- 
graph 1) that before 1963 the average ASP 
duty was about 100%. 

The statutory basis for ASP on chemicals, 
accounting for almost all the ASP imports 
other than footwear, is “similiar competitive” 
articles rather than just “similar,” and the 
next sentence provides that products that 
accomplish substantially equal results are 
to be treated as “similar to or competitive 
with“ the imports. See Headnotes 4 and 5 of 
TSUS Schedule 4, Part 1, derived from the 
Tariff Acts of 1930 and 1922. As Mr. McFad- 
den says, Congress acted to nurture an in- 
fant industry, and thus extended the chemi- 
cals protection to articles that although not 
similar, were nevertheless competitive. 
Thus the furthest the Congress went in 
applying ASP was to competitive products, 
giving strong support to the use of the con- 
cept of competition when the necessity arises 
to select among “similar’’ products in the 
footwear field. 

We have found nothing in the legislative 
history or the written instructions of the 
Customs Bureau to justify use of the high- 
est-priced similar American shoe. On the 
contrary, the existence of such a practice 
was denied by the Customs Bureau at least 
since 1956, when the undersigned first made 
inquiries, and it was said that the appraisers 
would give attention to any American shoe 
the importers could prove met the statutory 
tests. Use of the high price lists was simply 
an administrative convenience, which 
amounted to turning the administration of 
a US. law over to an interested party. It 
Was a serious abuse that had to be termi- 
nated. 

Incidentally, the new guidelines do not 
refer to the lowest“ priced American shoe 
(as frequently stated) but to the “closest.” 

The adjustments in the import figures in 
Table IT of the Fact Sheet we explained fully 
in the Tariff Commission on June 8, when 
Mr. McFadden was present. For the years 
1963 and before, the adjustments were nec- 
essary to take account of low-duty imports 
entered under statistical numbers other than 
those ordinarily regarded as covering sneak- 
ers. For the years 1964 and 1965, when the 
new Tariff Schedules of the United States 
were in effect, the adjustments were to take 
account of non-sneaker products entered un- 
der Item 700.60. In the Tariff Commission, 
we furnished evidence based upon responses 
to questionnaires by 18 importers, of the ac- 
tual number of non-sneaker products in- 
cluded in the 33.9 million pairs for 1965 
referred to in the penultimate paragraph of 
Mr. McFadden’s letter. The evidence bore 
out quite closely the estimates contained in 
the Fact Sheet. 

Yours sincerely, 
STITT & HEMMENDINGER, 
By: Noel Hemmendinger 
Enclosure. 
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ONE OF THE GREAT WOMEN OF 
THIS CENTURY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, for 
more than half a century Margaret 
Sanger worked untiringly to make family 
planning information available upon re- 
quest. To her credit she fought for her 
beliefs and as a result men and women 
today have the opportunity to plan their 
families. I hope this opportunity can be 
extended to all who wish to have such in- 
formation. 

The efforts of Margaret Sanger to im- 
prove the quality of life on earth have 
been commented on in an excellent edi- 
torial in the Washington Daily News and 
the Washington Post. I ask unanimous 
consent that the News editorial of Sep- 
tember 8, entitled Death of a Crusader,” 
and the Post editorial of September 9, en- 
titled “Margaret Sanger” be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. It is significant, I 
believe, that the News states: 


When all the wide implications of her life’s 
work are considered she must be termed one 
of the great women of this century; probably 
the greatest. 


The Post comments correctly: 


She was not only a radiant rebel, admired 
for her charm and disarming modesty, but 
also a practical idealist whose contribution 
will be realized by future generations. 


Exner 1 
{From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Sept. 8, 1966] 
DEATH OF A CRUSADER 


Margaret Sanger’s mother died young after 
bearing 11 children. As a maternity ward 
nurse she cared for women who were weary 
and old at 35, saw many of them die as a 
result of self-induced abortions. 

These experiences inspired in this red- 
headed Irish woman an epic crusade to free 
women from what she termed “sexual 
servitude,” 

It is hard, in these relatively enlightened 
days, to understand the savage zeal with 
which archaic laws against the spread of 
contraceptive information were prosecuted. 
When Mrs. Sanger discussed the issue in her 
magazine “Woman Rebel,” its copies were 
confiscated by the New York Post Office. 

In 1914 she was indicted on nine counts 
for sending contraceptive information thru 
the mail. Conviction would have made her 
liable to imprisonment for 45 years. She fled 
to Europe and never came to trial. The 
indictment was quashed in 1916. With a 
sister she opened a birth control clinic in 
Brooklyn, first of its kind in the United 
States, was arrested and served 30 days in jail. 
She was hounded as a purveyor of obscenity, 
manhandled by police who broke up her 
meetings. 

Mrs. Sanger, who died Tuesday at the age 
of 82, had the misfortune—or the distinc- 
tion—to be born half a century ahead of her 
times. Birth control, a term which she coined 
in 1914, now is condoned and even encour- 
aged by law. It is sanctioned by the great 
majority, including some of its traditional 
opponents, tho differences as to the propriety 
of specific methods remain, 

The medieval prejudice which condemned 
women to a subservient position, in many 
cases not much advanced over the beasts of 
the field, is about gone. Mrs. Sanger's 
crusade led to recognition of the menace in 
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the “population explosion,” perhaps a gen- 
eration before it would have come otherwise. 
In her younger days an object of scorn and 
persecution, she later was awarded honorary 
degrees from universities, was received with 
honor by foreign governments. 

When all the wide implications of her life's 
work are considered she must be termed one 
of the great women of this century; probably 
the greatest. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 9, 1966] 
MARGARET SANGER 7 


Few great crusaders for good causes have 
been so fortunate as Margaret Sanger. She 
lived to witness a remarkable revolution in 
public attitudes toward “birth control”—a 
phrase which first appeared in her magazine, 
Woman Rebel, Margaret Sanger was Virtually 
alone when she began to disseminate in- 
formation on contraception nearly 60 years 
ago. In 1914 she was indicted on nine counts 
for misusing the United States mails and 
threatened with a 45-year prison sentence. 
Today the United States Government not 
only disseminates birth control information 
tee is prepared to finance the distribution of 
contraceptive devices in foreign countries 
that request assistance. 

Margaret Sanger's interest in birth control 
was nourished in an anarchist-socialist mi- 
lieu. She was a young radical who insisted 
that “A woman’s body belongs to herself 
alone” and that “Enforced motherhood is the 
most complete denial of woman’s right to life 
and liberty.” But as the years passed and 
the movement which she founded attained 
strength, birth control became much more 
than a matter of women's rights. In those 
parts of the world where the means of sus- 
tenance are severely limited, birth control 
can tip the balance between grinding poverty 
and the beginnings of economic progress. 
Margaret Sanger was quick to grasp that 
point in her early visits to Japan and India. 
She was not only a radiant rebel, admired for 
her charm and disarming modesty, but also a 
practical idealist whose contribution will be 
realized by future generations. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE IN ATLANTA 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, all 
responsible and thinking Georgians— 
and I am proud to say they constitute an 
overwhelming majority of the people of 
my State—were shocked this week by the 
racial riot that erupted in Atlanta last 
Tuesday. 

It was an appalling display of the same 
brand of lawlessness we have witnessed 
on many occasions in recent months in a 
number of cities throughout the Nation. 
It was the kind of mob violence which can 
only result in chaos unless steps are 
taken to restore respect for law and order, 
And, just as in other places where racial 
agitation and disorder have resulted in 
rioting, the Atlanta riot can be laid at the 
feet of irresponsible leaders who have 
gone about the country preaching dis- 
respect for authority and calling mobs 
into the streets, with no other purpose 
than to create strife and disorder. 

I am truly sorry that Atlanta, whose 
record for peaceful and sensible race 
relations is second to no other large 
metropolitan area in the country, has 
been made a victim of rioting and dis- 
graceful chants of “black power.” How- 
ever, I am pleased to note that because of 
positive and responsible leadership on 
the part of the mayor and the city police, 
as well as that of respected members of 
the Negro community, the riot was 
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quelled and handled overall in a most 
commendable manner. 

There appeared in the September Tedi- 
tion of the Atlanta Constitution an ex- 
cellent column by Editor. Eugene Pat- 
terson, giving an account of the rioting 
and the courageous and firm part of 
Mayor Ivan Allen and responsible Negro 
leaders in dispersing the rioters. 

There also appeared finë editorials in 
the Atlanta Journal and the Washington 
Evening Star commending Mayor Allen 
and rightly placing the blame for the dis- 
order where it belongs. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. Pat- 
terson’s column and the editorials be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, Sept. 
7, 1966] 
A Dax To Forcer 
(By Eugene Patterson) 

A fume of tear gas still stung the eye 
occasionally, It made Ivan Allen look ag if 
he had been weeping. 

The mayor stood in a pool of glass frag- 
ments in the middle of Capitol Avenue with 
his shoulders slumped wearily. A police car 
with blue light flashing passed on one side 
of him, and a Grady Hospital ambulance with 
a red light passed on the other. 

He lifted his reddened eyes to the porches 
and looked at the Negro men, women and 
children whose rights he had long fought for 
at the risk of his own political life. They 
looked back at him. 

On the upstairs balcony of a bleak apart- 
ment house four rooms, will redecorate, 
$59.50"—a girl of about 15 perked and shook 
idly in a silent dance. 

“They don’t know,” Mayor Allen said 
gently. “They just don’t know.” 

But the SNCC leaders knew. When Stokely 
Carmichael's crowd finally got a police shoot- 
ing to play with, they stirred up those men, 
women and children as skillfully as white 
demagogues used to get a night ride going. 

Like the old white mobs, the rock-throwing 
Negroes didn’t have a very clear idea what 
had hold of them Tuesday. Demagogues had 
hold of them. SNCC was in charge. 

SNCC comes in on a scene of trouble like 
an ambulance. But not to heal any frac- 
tures. It had been a long, chilly summer in 
the Vine City slum. SNCO’s sound trucks 
had failed to stir riots. Maybe Vine City 
residents got toughened to the black power 
demagoguery and immune to it. Here, al- 
most in the shadow of Atlanta’s new stadium, 
was a fresh neighborhood with a built-in 
incident. And here was SNCC. 

As Allen said, the people just didn’t know. 
But SNCC did. To say past white injustices 
to Negroes was fair provocation for what the 
black power zealots did to Atlanta Tuesday is 
about like justifying white bombers and 
oe rie on grounds some Negroes are crimi- 
nal, 

The mayor understood what was going on, 
even while the Negro rock throwers who 
literally threatened his life did not. He gave 
them their target. He walked in the open 
down the middle of the street while some 
policemen were taking cover behind an 
armored car under the hail of stones. His 
courage was remarked by every tough cop 
present. He acted like a man who didn’t 
want to be safe if his city wasn't. 

ALMOST—BUT NOT QUITE 


For a while it looked as if the mayor might 
pull it off. He waded into the middle of the 
riotous crowd at Capitol and Ormond (you go 
past the stadium on Capitol, and across 
Georgia, and across Little and Love—that’s 
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right, Love—and there’s Ormond) and tried 
to lead them out to the stadium. They fol- 
lowed him for a block. Then SNCC got hold 
of the thing again, yelling black power. 

They weren't gonna go to any white man’s 
stadium. Pretty soon they had the crowd 
back at Ormond and Capitol. Allen got up 
on a police car and tried to talk to them. 
Demagogues knew what to do about that. 

They rocked the car violently until he was 
shaken off it. Encircled and shoved, he 
simply bored deeper into the black crowd, 
demanding order, exhorting peace. 

Rocks flew. Windshields and windows 
crashed in. Police cars had their glasses 
smashed. A white woman's car was hit; 
she paused at the stadium parking lot to 
shake the glass out of her hair. People 
were getting hurt. While Allen stood be- 
tween them, Negroes threw rocks and police- 
men fired into the air. 

Tear gas finally broke that one up. The 
police ran out of tear gas. But they stood 
on the street corners with their gas guns 
at the ready and nobody knew they were 
empty until new supplies came. 

Policemen are always targets in mobs like 
*hese, The strain showed in their faces and 
you couldn’t blame them. Shotguns, pis- 
tols, gas guns, billies—the tense brandishing 
of so much hardware was imposing. They 
had seen too many cars smashed, too much 
anger, to be easy. They were as tight as 
coiled springs, looking all about. There in 
the middle of them, unarmed and unrattled, 
was Mayor Allen. 

“I wish I could slow that guy down,” said 
Capt. George Royall, his police aide and body- 
guard, sprinting up Little Street. The mayor 
had suddenly walked up there to insist that 
a crowd of Negroes disperse and go to their 
homes, The crowd moved slowly. 

Two policemen were assigned to herd the 
crowd back up that side street. They were 
white, though many of the policemen on the 
scene were Negro. The two white policemen 
had company. “This is the Rev. Sam Wil- 
liams,” Capt. Royall told the pair of police- 
men. “He is going with you and he is going 
to ask the people to go to their homes peace- 
fully.” 

The Rev. Williams did. A tough, smart 
NAACP militant, the Baptist minister and 
college professor had been fighting for his 
people against white oppressors all his life 
and he did not hesitate to go to the scene 
Tuesday and fight against their being hurt 
by SNCC. It took great courage. He went 
up the street with the policemen, command- 
ing respect. 

Like Sam Williams, the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Sr. was there, deploring violence and 
laying the blame on those who incited it. 
“We have got to have law,” the old man 
said. “If I only had my strength, I would 
tell these people we have got to have law. 
Else we have no protection.” 

“You've got your strength, old friend,” 
Ivan Allen said, taking his hand in the 
street. 

NEGRO LEADERS CAME 


Negro politicians like Q. V. Williamson and 
John Hood were there, laboring to lead their 
people out of folly. Clergymen like the Rev. 
William Holmes Borders were there, and 
leaders like Jesse Hill. The Negro leader- 
ship turned out to do what it could, just as 
staunchly as the white leadership used to 
do when the Klan mentalities threatened 
violence. But the violent and the disorderly 
always have an advantage in seizing leader- 
ship of a crowd. They are unhampered by 
responsibility and they have emotion go- 
ing for them. Responsible leaders, rational 
men, often look vulnerable and even futile 
in such a setting. But they have to go. 

Dusk was falling. “Are you hurt? Did 
any of the rocks hit you?” Allen was asked 
in the lull. He looked at his friend Sam Wil- 
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liams there in the street and laughed. 
“Man,” he kidded, “you know they can’t 
throw anything as fast as I can run. 

“I’ve got great peripheral vision. Blind to 
color, blind to class. I've got to be blind, 
haven't I, Sam?” 

The Rev. Williams smiled. That's right,” 
he said quietly. The two strong men, one 
white, one black, looked at each other for a 
second in the gathering night, then moved 
off to see if they could calm and disperse 
some more of the silent, staring spectators. 

Walking along the center of the Capitol 
Avenue sidewalk, a tall, thin Negro man 
wearing a striped sport shirt and a wisp of 
beard met a policeman and deliberately con- 
fronted him head-on, refusing to yield room 
for him to pass. The policeman held a 
shotgun at port arms and stood there for a 
minute. He jerked his thumb to the side 
but the Negro did not move. 

Blind hatred contorted his face into a 
furious mask. 

The policeman shrugged and walked on 
around him. The thin goateed Negro walked 
on, muttering, looking over his shoulder and 
hating the white man with a passion that 
seemed to be consuming him like some foul, 
fatal fever. 

Shattered glass lay in the street. Flicker- 
ing lights glinted on the police guns. Night 
was falling and the mayor was thinking 
about opening up the schoolhouse at the 
corner of Capitol and Little and inviting 
everybody in to talk instead of fight, burn, 
stone and shoot. 

It was almost as if the mayor, after half 
a day of presenting his body in the street, 
was as intent on willing peace and a return 
to normality as he was in building up his 
forces of police to crush any renewed dis- 
order, 

In the gathering darkness, somebody said 
to the tired mayor, as he stood there in the 
street, that he ought to go on home and 
leave the night peril to his policemen and 
the people on the porches. 

“Listen,” he snapped, “if anything is go- 
ing to happen here tonight, it’s going to 
happen over me.” 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Sept. 8, 1966] 
RIOTING IN ATLANTA 


The most surprising thing about the riot 
in Atlanta is that is should have happened 
there. For Atlanta, by general agreement, 
has been a model for southern cities in its 
race relations. 

Mayor Ivan Allen Jr. has walked the last 
mile in search of racial peace. He had al- 
most solid Negro support when elected. He 
was one of the few southerners to testify in 
support of the 1964 civil rights bill. He has 
added Negroes to the police force. Atlanta’s 
schools and city facilities are totally inte- 
grated. Many Negroes are employed by 
business establishments and the city has 
sent eight Negroes to the state legislature. 

All of this counted for nothing, however, 
when a suspected Negro car thief was 
wounded while trying to escape from arrest- 
ing police officers. When some 500 or more 
Negroes took to the streets the mayor climbed 
on top of an automobile and tried to reason 
with them. He was shouted down. Taunts 
of “white devil” and “black power” greeted 
him. Finally the mob surged around the 
car and the mayor was jarred loose from his 
perch and fell to the street. 

No, this didn’t happen in a Birmingham 
ora Selma. It happened in Atlanta. Little 
wonder that the Rev. Martin Luther King 
Sr., who lives in Atlanta, was heard to ask: 
“What do they want? The mayor came 
down. He tried to speak to them and they 
wouldn’t listen. What do they want?” 

It was a good question, but hard to an- 
swer. For most of the members of the mob 
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may not have known themselves what they 
wanted— unless it was an excuse to throw 
rocks and rant about police brutality. 

The mayor says the riot was deliberately 
caused by some of Stokely Carmichael’s 
SNCC henchmen, and he may be right. For 
the mob began shouting “kill the white 
cops” after SNCC representatives, according 
to the police, spread the false word that the 
suspected car thief “had beén shot while 
handcuffed and that he was murdered.” 

Whatever may have been the case with the 
rioters, it seems clear that what the SNCC 
people want is trouble, trouble, trouble. 
And that is what they are going to get, 
though not in the form they want, if this 
sort of madness keeps up. ‘ 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, Sept. 7, 
1966] 


Wo RUNS THE CITY? 


Magnificent work on the part of the police, 
the personal courage and leadership of Mayor 
Ivan Allen and the cooperation of responsible 
Negro political and religious leaders kept At- 
lanta out of murderous trouble Tuesday 
evening. 

There was major trouble as it was, in re- 
sponse to an invitation to trouble promoted 
by SNCC and its irresponsible new leader, 
Stokely Carmichael, to protest a case of al- 
leged police brutality. 

There was rioting in the streets south of 
the Stadium (where a detachment of state 
patrolmen stood by), but the coalition of 
those devoted to the welfare of the city pre- 
vailed. May it continue to hold together and 
prevail for years to come. 

The trouble followed the demagogic pat- 
tern the country has now come to recognize 
since this no longer is one of those peculiar 
Southern problems. 

But the familiarity of the pattern does not 
make it any less shocking. 

Atlanta so far has maintained a reputation 
for law and order, and the determination of 
the mayor to keep this reputation could not 
be more obvious. 

Tuesday night proved who was running the 
city, and it is not the mob. 

It is Mayor Allen, and the magnificent 
backing given him by the police and by sane 
and responsible Negro leaders pulled us 
through this time. 

But it is too much to expect that Tuesday 
night is going to be the end of it. 

There are irresponsible white people, seek- 
ers after public office included, as well as 
irresponsible promoters of “black power” who 
find this sort of dangerous idiocy helpful. 

Certainly we'll see other attempts to pit 
race against race, make a smoking shambles 
of Atlanta and set back orderly progress for 
years to come. 

But the combination which pulled us 
through Tuesday night can do it again with 
the help and the backing of the decent, law- 
abiding citizens of all Atlanta, and run the 
inviters to riot out of town. 

This has been a week of crisis in Atlanta, 
with a good part of the Fire Department on 
strike, and the police on extended duty. 

It’s the sort of occasion which separates 
the wheat and the chaff rapidly, and makes 
us appreciate the value of the kind of good 
citizenship shown by those who stay on the 
job when trouble comes. These are the 
mayor, the police, the loyalists among the 
firemen, and the Negro leaders who kept the 
faith with their city and truly with their 
people. 

SSS 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM SIGNIFI- 
CANT CHILD HEALTH MEASURE 
Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, fiscal 


1967 appropriations for maternal and 
child welfare activities went from $187 
million in fiscal 1966 to a House-approved 
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figure of $228,900,000. This is a whop- 
ping increase of almost $42 million. 

Every bit of this increase is necessary. 
Most of it would provide for an expan- 
sion of the program in accordance with 
the 1965 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act. But it is significant that 
while we are providing an additional $41,- 
900,000 for child welfare activities in fis- 
cal 1967 we apparently can afford to boost 
the special milk program for schoolchil- 
dren by only $1 million from last year’s 
appropriation level of $103 million to $104 
million this year. Yet if ever a program 
were important to the welfare of our 
children, the school milk program is. 

The milk program helps most those 
who can least afford to help themselves— 
the children from poor families living in 
depressed areas and the slums.of our Na- 
tion’s cities. It helps them by providing 
a Federal payment toward the cost of a 
half-pint of milk once or twice a day, be- 
tween meals. Often the local community 
provides the remainder of the needed 
funds. Furthermore the cost to the tax- 
payer is minimal, because milk not pur- 
chased under the program would prob- 
ably have to be bought and stored under 
the price support program at Govern- 
ment expense, 

At least $110 million is needed for the 
school milk program this year if last 
year’s 10-percent cut in the Federal reim- 
bursement rate is to be restored. I in- 
tend to fight hard for an additional $6 
million for the program in a supple- 
mental appropriation bill. I fully believe 
that this program is essential to the 
health and welfare of our children as the 
maternal and child welfare program. I 
intend to see that it is properly funded. 


THE NEED FOR REGULATING THE 
WIDE-OPEN TRAFFICKING OF 
FIREARMS IN INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, the rec- 
ords of this Congress include volumes of 
testimony on the need for regulating the 
wide-open trafficking of firearms in in- 
terstate commerce. 

The bulk of those volumes are public 
hearings conducted by the Judiciary 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, 
of which iam chairman. The purpose of 
those hearings was to determine whether 
or not there was a need for the Federal 
Government to strengthen its own gun 
laws, and, if possible, to aid the several 
States in making their statutes more 
enforceable. 

The result of our inquiry, Senate bill 
1592, is now awaiting the action of the 
Judiciary Committee. 

I had hoped that the full Senate would 
have had the opportunity to vote on the 
measure before now, but the minority 
opposing any improvement in our gun 
laws has succeeded in blocking Senate 
action, 

The gun lobby has been most effective. 

Leading the opposition to a law that 
would thwart criminals, drug addicts, 
and, mental patients hellbent on arm- 
ing themselves is the National Rifle As- 
sociation, a tax-free group of some 750,- 
000 members whose most recent slogan 
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is “America needs more straight shoot- 
ers.“ 

In easy-to- understand language a lob- 
byist is any person or group who seeks 
the passage or defeat of any legislation 


in the Congress of the United States. 


However, though not a lobby under the 
law, the NRA's antigun legislation phi- 


losophy is adopted and followed by 


registered lobbyists among them; for in- 
stance, the gun industry. 

On August 14, 1966, on the Frank Mc- 
Gee report on the NBC television net- 
work, an NRA spokesman described its 
nonlobbying activities of the NRA in this 
way: 

A teletype in the legislative suite receives 
reports from state capitals. Whenever a 
state lawmaker introduces a gun control bill 
the information is quickly fed to this office. 


By “this office” the spokesman meant 
the upper reaches of the multimillion- 
dollar national headquarters of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association in downtown 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, I would like the text of the 
Frank McGee report printed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, consistent 
with the nonlobby image it spends into 
the seven figures each year to project, 
on September 1, 1966, the NRA shelled 
out almost $10,000 for full page ads in 
the Washington Post and the New York 
Times throwing its weight behind “en- 
forceable measures to keep firearms 
from irresponsibles, incompetents, and 
criminals,” among other things. 

The advertisement was. discussed at 
some length in the September 9, 1966, 
issue of Time magazine, which I ask to 
be printed in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


AIMLESS 


Of all the opponents of any federal legis- 
lation to control firearms, none has been 
more persistent—or more effective—than the 
National Rifle Association, a 750,000-member 
organization that spends perhaps $2,000,000 a 
year pushing its official line in pamphlets, 
pressure on Congress, gun-magazine adver- 
tisements and its own publication The Ameri- 
can Rifleman. In the face of renewed clamor- 
ing for congressional gun-control action, 
spurred by Charles Whitman’s recent sniper 
rampage in Austin, Texas, the N. R. A. last 
week turned for a change to newspapers, 
buying full-page spreads in the Washington 
Post and the New York Times, both of which 
have editorialized vigorously for stronger gun 
laws. Over the legend, “America needs 
more straight shooters,” the ads picture, of 
all people, a rifle-toting Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Part of the N.R.A.’s membership drive to 
mark its 100th anniversary (“We're shooting 
for a million members“) in 1971, the ads ac- 
curately describe F.D.R. as an N. R. A. member 
who shared the organization’s concern for 
conservation and the proper use of 
What they neglect to mention, however, is 
that Roosevelt (one of seven U.S. presidents 
who have been shot at by would-be assas- 
sins), was a longtime advocate of strong gun 
laws. As Governor in 1932, F. D. R. vetoed two 


‘bills that attempted to emasculate New 
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York’s tough Sullivan Law, which remains 
the only state law requiring police permits 
for possession of handguns, During his pres- 
idency, the two major existing federal gun 
laws—the firearms acts of 1934 and 1938— 
were passed. In fact, a 1962 article in The 
American Rifleman took note of the late Pres- 
ident’s desire for tough gun controls, com- 
plained that his “knowledge of firearms was 
not extensive.” 

In any case, the obvious intensification of 
the N.R.A.’s anti-legislation campaign may 
be unnecessary. In Congress, where the as- 
sociation maintains influential contacts and 
can mount a massive barrage of letters at 
the drop of a new gun bill, a measure spon- 
sored by Connecticut's Senator Thomas Dodd 
to curb interstate firearms traffic remained 
bottled up last week in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, with prospects for its passage in 
this session dimming . 


Err 1 
FRANK MCGEE Report, Audusr 14, 1966 


McGee. “General William Westmoreland, 
Commander of United States Forces in South 
Vietnam was secretly flown back to Texas last 
night to meet with President Johnson. This 
morning General Westmoreland and the 
President appeared at a news conference.” 

Announcer: “This is the Frank McGee Re- 
port, Sunday, August 14, 1966.” 

Westmoreland: “I do feel however, that we 
should gear ourselves for an extended in- 
volvement in this part of the world.” 
(Music) 

Announcer: “The following program is 
brought to you in living color on NBO.” 

McGee: “After summoning his top mili- 
tary commander from Vietnam, President 
Johnson held a news conference at the Texas 
White House this afternoon and gave an 
optimistic assessment of the war. 

“The conference was held after a long, 
secret meeting between the President and 
General Westmoreland. Here is NBC News 
Correspondent Charles Murphy in Texas. 

Murphy: “The President and the General 
got up early to attend services at St. 
Barnabas Episcopal Church in Fredricksburg. 
They had talked late into the night. News- 
men did not learn of the General's visit until 
moments before he and the President arrived 
for church services with their wives and 
aides. Later there was a news conference 
at the LBJ ranch. Mr. Johnson opened it 
with a prepared statement.“ 

Johnson: “A communist military takeover 
in South Vietnam is no longer just improb- 
able. As long as the United States and our 
brave allies are in the field it is impossible. 
And the single, most important factor now is 
our will to prosecute the war until the com- 
munists, recognizing the futility of their 
ambitions, either end the fighting or seek a 
peaceful settlement. No one can say when 
this will be or how many men will be needed 
or how long we must persevere, The Amer- 
ican people must know that there'll be no 
quick victory. But the world must know 
that we will not quit.” 

Murphy: “Then the General talked. He 
was asked if North Vietnam's resolve had 
weakened.” 

Westmoreland: There's no indication that 
the resolve of the leadership in Hanoi has 
been reduced. There’s every indication that 
this leadership has planned to continue the 
conflict in accordance with the present pat- 
tern that prevails.” 

Reporter: “I wonder if you can give us your 
assessment of the needed number of troops 
that will be needed the rest of this year. I 
think the number is now 291,000.” 

Westmoreland: That is approximately 
present strength. Additional troops are 
scheduled to come into South Vietnam be- 
tween now and the first of the year. Our 
strength, therefore, is destined to increase. 
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As to what will be required, I am not pre- 
pared to say at this time. It depends upon 
the conduct and actions of the enemy.” 

Murphy: “Their four hours of ‘talk had 
ranged over virtually every aspect of the war. 
The White House did not say whether im- 
portant strategy decisions had been made. 
The General called the visit ‘officially profit- 
able.“ Charles Murphy, NBC news, San 
Antonio.” 

McGee: “The 196th Infantry Brigade, 
made up of 3800 soldiers, has arrived in 
South Vietnam, increasing American military 
manpower there to 292,000. The unit was 
trained at Fort Devens, Massachusetts, for 
counter-guerrilla warfare. It was sent 
immediately to Jen Villa post near the Cam- 
bodian border. 

“An American Army helicopter reportedly 
killed 5 Vietnamese civilians and wounded 
15 others during an attack on suspected Viet- 
cong targets in the Mekong delta. It was the 
third air-attack accident reported in a week. 

“The United States command has reported 
the loss of two more airplanes in raids on 
North Vietnam in the past week, the loss 
of 15 planes in seven days was four more than 
the number lost during any previous week.” 


McGee: “The lunar orbiter spacecraft was 
maneuvered into a course around the moon 
today. Scientists at Pasadena, California, 
fired the spacecraft by remote control, and it 
is supposed to start taking pictures of the 
moon’s surface on Wednesday. 

“The Food and Drug Administration, for 
all practical purposes, officially approved the 
use of oral contraceptives today. The medi- 
cal committee which advises the F.D.A., said 
there is no scientific evidence that the pills 
which are now on the market, are dangerous. 
But the committee recommended that it be 
left up to doctors to prescribe the pills to 
patients. The F.D.A. Commissioner, Dr. 
James Goddard, talked to NBC news reporter, 
Harry Griggs 

pear “We today accepted the report of 
the Advisory Committee on Oral Contracep- 
tives. And the report said, that there is no 
scientific evidence that the continued use of 
these pills is unsafe. It further recommends 
that the previous time limitation on the use 
of oral contraceptives be because 
there is no scientific justification for its con- 
tinuation.” 

Griggs: “How many women are currently 
using the pill?” 

Goddard: “We estimate that between five 
and six million women are currently taking 
the pill.” 

Griggs: “Well, simply, what does the report 
say to these women about continuing to 
take—use this pill?” 

Goddard: “That under the physician's di- 
rection, it’s not unsafe.” 

McGee: “The larger cities and towns of 
Eastern Nebraska escaped flood damage today 
when rains tapered off, and the swollen rivers 
and streams receded. Flood forced a thou- 
sand people to evacuate the town of Colum- 
bus. It also caused heavy crop damage. 

“And Newsweek e today released 
this rare photograph of the late Lucy Mercer 
Rutherford. A new book by North Carolina 
newspaper publisher, Jonathan Daniels, de- 
scribes a long romance between Miss Mer- 
cer, later Mrs. Rutherford, and President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Police in Indianapolis said that a real 
estate salesman shot and killed his wife and 
two teen-age daughters, then was shot to 
death by police after he barricaded himself. 
The shootings occurred after the family 
came home from church.” 

. > = . . 

McGee: “Once again a sensational shoot- 
ing has evoked a national demand for laws 
against guns. President Johnson immediate- 
ly urged passage of a gun control law, that's 
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been lingering in a Senate Committee. Sena- 
tor Tuomas Dopp introduced the bill two 
years ago. It would, among other things, 
limit mail order sales of guns. 

“The firearms industry in this country 
does about one and a half billion dollars of 
business a year. More than 30 million Amer- 
icans own guns. It’s easier to buy a gun 
than a car in this country. Three quarters 
of a million Americans have been shot to 
death since 1900. 

“Now some of these killings were sensa- 
tional enough to have produced earlier out- 
eries for gun control legislation. But re- 
sults have always been meager. This year 
there’s been more than 350 such laws intro- 
duced into state legislatures. New Jersey's 
tough gun control law went into effect earlier 
this month. It restricts the sales of rifles 
and shotguns, and requires fingerprinting 
and police identification for anyone buying 
firearms. Last week its opponents went to 
court to fight it. 

“Year after year, gun control advocates 
have banged their heads against a powerful 
but unofficial lobby, the National Rifle As- 
sociation. This is part of an N.R.A. propa- 
ganda film, It acknowledges that guns in 
the hands of criminals are bad, but it makes 
a point that the country is served best 
when the citizens have relatively free access 
to guns.” 

National Rifle Association film: 

Announcer: “Today the rifle in the hands 
of courageous and determined men, trained 
in accurate marksmanship, still stands as a 
vital element of our military strength if war 
should endanger us again.” 

Voice: “The chair recognizes the repre- 
sentative from the sixteenth district.” 

Representative from Sixteenth District: 
“Mr. Speaker, I have here a bill for the 
registration of firearms.” 

(Music rises.) 

Announcer in film: “Despite repeated fail- 
ure of attempts to disarm the criminal or 
irresponsible by statute, fresh attempts are 
made each year to introduce undesirable 
firearms legislation. Legislation will not 
Keep firearms out of the hands of lawless 
or undesirable persons, It tends, instead, to 
prevent the use of firearms altogether. 

“The N.R.A. is a ninety-five year old or- 
ganization of hunters, marksmen and oth- 
ers. The headquarters is in an eight-story 
building in Washington, D.C. Its spokesman 
is Franklin Boyd.” 

Boyd: “There have sometimes been state- 
ments to the effect that the National Rifle 
Association, a comparatively small group of 
American citizens of 750,000, with some 12,- 
000 affiliated clubs, could be strong enough 
to, somehow, to abort the will of the Amer- 
ican people, by a so-called lobby. 

“In the first place, we don’t have a lobby, 
as these people are speaking. We do have 
a matter in which we argue in respect to 
what we think the basic rights of Americans 
are. We submit this information to our leg- 
islators who make a choice between this 
argument and other arguments.” 

McGee: “The National Rifle Association’s 
legislative office is the organization’s watch- 
dog. It keeps a constant eye on gun con- 
trol proposals. It has a file on gun con- 
trol laws of every state. It takes in reports 
from local committees. 

“A teletype in the legislative suite receives 
reports from state capitals, Whenever a 
state lawmaker introduces a gun control bill, 
the information is quickly fed to this office. 

“NRA membership files are bulging. They 
include some powerful names. United 
States Senators, state legislators, judges, 
civic leaders and police officials. There are 
members in every state. Seven hundred and 
fifty thousand in 12,300 affiliated clubs. 

“Applications for membership, at five dol- 
lars a member, flood the mail room. NRA 
is growing, at the rate of 50,000 new mem- 
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bers a year. About a third of the new mem- 
bers are teenagers who show a growing in- 
terest in shooting as a sport. However, the 
influence of NRA goes beyond its member- 
ship. Because of its marksmanship and 
training programs, it has strong connections 
with a number of other organizations, from 
the Boy Scouts to the U.S. Army. 

“As a non-profit organization, the NRA 
has third-class mailing privileges: It sends 
out a steady stream of magazines, training 
manuals, information, plus about 50,000 
news releases a year. The sub-basement of 
the building houses a well-equipped shooting 
range. It's used by some of NRA's 230 staff 
members. Outsiders are allowed to use it 
also. One local shooting club, welcomed 
at the range, is made up of sons and daugh- 
ters of Congressmen. 

“The Annual National Shooting Cham- 
pionship at Camp Carey, Ohio, are sponsored 
by the NRA. But the government pays for 
the camp lease and the bullets, part of the 
indirect government subsidy of some NRA 
activity. From teenager to Olympic cham- 
pion, the marksmen at Camp Carey this year 
overwhelmingly endorsed the NRA posi- 
tion on legislation.“ 

Voice: “It seems like most of the law 
that’s been proposed so far is law that only 
the law-abiding will comply with.” 

Voice two: “I think that perhaps if laws 
were geared more towards requiring people 
to pass firearm safety courses or some type 
of thing such as this, then the law might 
be useful. But just to restrict access to 
firearms, I don't think is anything at all.” 

Voice three: (Woman) “I think that if a 
person were going to need a gun for some 
illegal purpose, he would get it in some 
other way, other than a legal way. If guns 
were not within his grasp, place selling them, 
he might kill a police officer or something 
along that line. So I feel that any restric- 
tions upon guns would probably be most 
disastrous in the long run.” 

Voice four: “They would be very injurious 
to the public in general. And then we, the 
sportsmen, would be denied a heritage, which 
I think is a yery important thing under the 
American institution.” 

McGee: “O-165 is the New Jersey gun reg- 
istration law which went into effect this 
month, NRA rifle clubs and gun shop own- 
ers are trying to have this new law declared 
unconstitutional.” i 

Voice: “This jar is to fight, or to remove 
A-165 from the present state legislature. 
This is placed here so that sportsmen can 
drop their contributions in this jar, and as 
we will need a goodly amount of money to 
run this to the United States Supreme Court 
which is our intention. 

“It is our opinion that the citizen has the 
right to keep and bear arms by virtue of 
the Second Amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

Another (Contending) Voice: “Now this is 
a mis-statement of the United States Con- 
stitution. As a matter of fact, the United 
States Constitution states that each state is 
entitled to have a militia, and for that pur- 
pose the citizens of that state have the right 
to bear arms. And it must be remembered 
that this was written at a time when the 
government did not purchase arms and am- 
munition for its citizens. But each citizen 
was, as a matter of fact, in those days a 
pioneer, and for his own safety and security 
and for the purpose of getting food, had to 
have a rifle or As well, perhaps, as 
a pistol or revolver.” 

Voice; “Restrictive legislation at the pres- 
ent time is the initial step in the take-over 
of this country, Remember, 19 of your 21 
great nations in world history have been 
taken over from the inside, never from the 
outside. They decayed from within, and 
were taken over very easily from within. 
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“And here local people with firearms, and 
for their own protection and for the pro- 
tection of the country, would be a very, 
very good thing.” 

Another Voice: “It’s like trying to grab a 
fistful of fog. It’s like saying, as some of 
these people do, We need these rifles and 
shotguns in order to keep the communists 
off our shores.’ And it serves no purpose to 
tell them that this is a nuclear age, and we 
are well passed the spirit of 17 hundred and 
76, at least with respect to defending our- 
selves with rifles and shotguns.” 

Voice: “We have had unfortunate type of 
incidents in respect to our fighting the type 
of legislation which is not good for the 
United States. In that, it has been revealed 
to us, that on some occasions, that an under- 
ground force has been in the field of this 
operation which is aimed at disarming the 
American people.” 

Another Voice: “Throughout the country, 
in the last seven or eight years, we have had 
8500 or more murders a year. And these 
8500 or more murders have been committed 
by persons who are not only criminals, but 
fall into other ne rad as for example, the 
FBI Reports indicate to us that over 80 
per cent are committed by people who are 
emotionally or mentally disturbed. Now the 
availability of guns to these people, in my 
opinion, has caused many of these murders.” 

Voice: It is assumed that strict gun-con- 
trol laws, if we know what those mean, will 
stop crime in America. It is our view that 
crime is related to the purpose and intent 
and what is in the heart of man, and not 
what a gun would prescribe.” 

Another Voice: “On occasion I have very 
facetiously pointed a finger at these people, 
and said, ‘Bang! Bang!“ And when they 
looked at me and said, ‘Now what are you 
doing?“ I said, ‘I just killed you.“ They 
said, “Well, you're being silly.’ 

“I said, ‘No, Im not being silly. It must 
be appreciated that you don’t kill with a 
finger. You kill with a weapon.“ 

McGee: “There is unending and sometimes 
shrill opposition to supporters of gun- control. 
Half a dozen major shooting magazines con- 
stantly push the gun-lobby party line. That 
the citizen has an almost unqualified right 
to buy and bear arms, NRA does a hefty 
amount of publishing. In addition to the 
monthly magazine, the 800,000 circulation 
American Rifleman, the organization prints 
about one hundred different titles every year. 
These include training and technical man- 
uals, pamphlets concerning shooting matches, 
and outright propaganda on what NRA calls 
the ‘gun law problem.” 

“All the propaganda from the gun lobby 
cannot obscure the fact that there are about 
17,000 fatal shootings a year in this country. 
But the NRA says no gun control law could 
have stopped Charles Whitman from buying 
& gun. 

“There is a relationship between tough gun 
laws and the number of homicides. Texas 
has a weak weapons law. And a study for 
one year showed that Dallas had a murder 
rate nearly three times higher than New 
York, which has the country’s toughest state 
law on pistols and revolvers. 

“Nationally, the prospect for a strong gun 
control bill is in doubt. The Senate is likely 
to pass some sort of measure which may 
include restrictions on mail order sales of 
guns. ‘The bill could run into trouble in the 
House. A number of Congressmen from the 
West, where hunting is popular, reportedly 


oppose any gun control measure. And de- 


spite President Johnson's public call for pass- 
age of a federal bill, it is said that he is put- 


ting no direct pressure on Congress. And 


the absence of such pressure makes it easier 
for to proscrastinate. It is. 
quite possible that, for the foreseeable future; 
Americans, good and bad, sportsman and 
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killer, will find it just as easy to acquire guns 
as they have in the past.” 


CRIME IN THE CITIES 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
problem of crime in our large cities can 
be attacked from many points of view. 
Almost everyone is agreed, however, that 
top-flight policemen must be attracted 
to the force as a minimum first step. 

As an editorial in today’s Washington 
Post points out, a substantial boost in 
pay for Washington, D.C., policemen is 
urgently needed. As the editorial notes, 
11 men resigned from the force early 
this month, and 10 of them signed on 
with a suburban police force which of- 
fers higher salaries. 

There are several bills now languish- 
ing in the District Committee which 
would raise police salaries in the Dis- 
trict. One of them is my own bill, which 
would increase pay for both police and 
firemen. Certainly action is needed on 
some legislation to provide attractive 
pay for those men who are asked to put 
their lives on the line daily. 

The Post editorial cogently states the 
case for such legislation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be reprinted in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Exopus or POLICEMEN 


Washington has reason for alarm in the 
attrition of its Police Department. Last 
month the force lost 17 privates with less 
than three years of experience, and the ex- 
odus this month appears to be increasing. 
Three new resignations were turned in Wed- 
nesday. Despite all Chief Layton can do to 
bring in more recruits, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to maintain the force in good working 
order under these conditions. 

Of course this is not a problem peculiar 
to Washington. The local force has 241 
vacancies; Baltimore has 360. When repre- 
sentatives of the Washington police were 
trying to recruit men in the Appalachian coal 
mining area recently, they ran into heavy 
competition from Los Angeles. Nearly all 
of the police forces of the large American 
cities are operating. under their authorized 
strength. 

But this fact accentuates the problem in- 
stead of . it. With competition for 
recruits so keen, W. n must be in a 


position to make attractive offers to the 


limited number of men who are willing to 
undertake the arduous work of a policeman. 
At present it is not in such a position, 

Ten of the 11 men who submitted resig- 
nations in the first few days of this month 


+> went to the Prince Georges County force. 


Prince Georges offers them a higher starting 
salary, and air-conditioned scout cars in- 
stead of foot-patrol duty. Good policemen 
are needed in the suburbs as well as in the 
District, but it doesn’t make sense to have 
the Metropolitan Police drained of its man- 


power for want of adequate pay and good 


working conditions. 

Much ‘is being done by way of. training 
potential policemen and by way of attract- 
ing high school graduates into the program. 
But these measures are defeated in part by 


the loss of young privates to other jobs. Only 


a substantial boost in police pay is likely to 


bring in the needed recruits and to hold them 


once they are on the force. This would seem 
to be an essential starting point for the pro- 
gram. of better law enforcement in which 
the President is so much interested. 
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FINE WORK OF SENATOR RIBI- 


COFF’S SUBCOMMITTEE ON EX- 
ECUTIVE REORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, last week I was privileged to 
be able to appear before Senator RIBI- 
corr’s Subcommittee on Executive Reor- 
ganization, which is currently holding 
hearings on the organization of Federal 
programs in urban areas. At that time, 
I urged the establishment of a perma- 
nent legislative Committee on Urban Af- 
fairs. I am delighted and honored that 
my distinguished colleague has joined 
with me in sponsoring a resolution to 
create such a committee which was in- 
troduced yesterday. This is another ex- 
ample of Senator Risicorr’s deep and 
continuing concern for the massive prob- 
lems of our cities in crisis. It was this 
concern which prompted him to conduct 
extensive hearings in his own Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization. The 
Senator is not only helping the Congress 
to meet its serious responsibilities to the 
city dwellers of America, he is properly 
discharging the assigned task of the sub- 
committee he heads, which is to insure 
that Federal programs are effectively 
being carried out in our cities and else- 
where. He has performed an outstand- 
ing public service by letting the voices of 
the cities be heard in the halls of the 
Congress, and the hearings are providing 
a wealth of valuable facts on the crisis of 
our cities. Mr. President, I want to take 
this oportunity to compliment and thank 
my colleague and the members of his 
subcommittee for what they are doing in 
helping the Congress meet the needs of 
our cities. I ask unanimous consent that 
excerpts from my testimony before Sen- 
ator Rreicorr’s subcommittee be included 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCERPTS FROM INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT BY 
“SENATOR HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., ON 
STANDING COMMITTEE oN URBAN Arrams, 
SEPTEMBER 8, 1966 
As far as the Congress is concerned, our 

cities exist in a vacuum or a legislative limbo. 
The farmer can turn to the Agriculture Com- 
mittee, the astronaut and the space scientist 
to the Space Commission, the soldier to the 
Armed Services Committee, the educator and 
the working man to the Committee on Labor 
and and Public Welfare; but the harried citi- 
zen of our overcrowded city has no place to 
turn in the Congress to plead his case. Mr. 
President, approximately 70 per cent of Amer- 
ica’s population lives in cities or in urban 
areas. The Congress appropriates huge sums 
of money each year for road construction, 
housing, air and water pollution control, and 
for education and the war on poverty. We 
have even created a Cabinet level Depart- 
mient to speak for the cities in the Executive 
branch, and to plan for the future of our 
cities. 


The new Department of Housing and 
Urban Development is the only Cabinet level 
department which does not have one Com- 
mittee to which it reports and which can 
exercise proper legislative Jurisdiction over 
its far reaching activities. 

Mr. President, as we look to the future of 
our life im America, we must think of the 
style and quality of the life we are buflding 
for future generations. The migration to 
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the cities has fundamentally changed the 
structure of America from rural to urban. 


These people deserve the full time and at- 
tention of the Congress. They deserve a 
Committee to study their problems and make 
appropriate tive recommendations to 
the full Senate. They need, if you will, an 
“in house lobby” to speak and to argue for 
their interests, as the Agriculture Committee 
does for the farmer, and the Space Committee 
does for the space program. They need the 
help that a full-time staff can give to the 
Congress in developing new and better pro- 
grams for our hard-pressed cities. 

Therefore, I am today offering a Senate 
resolution creating a permanent Standing 
Committee on Urban Affairs. This Commit- 
tee would consist of fifteen members and 
would have the following areas of jurisdic- 
tion: public and private housing; recreation 
and open space in urban areas; urban mass 
transportation; measures relating to urban 
planning and development; and air and water 
pollution originating in urban areas. Given 
this broad jurisdiction, the Committee could 
study and act upon the total of 
the complex problems of our cities. Their 
unified approach could focus the resources 
of Federal Government scattered throughout 
many Federal agencies into a combined at- 
tack on the illnesses now plaguing our cities. 

I would point out to my colleagues who 
would be interested in serving on this Com- 
mittee that it will not be a major Commit- 
tee under Rule XXV of the Senate. In other 
words, a Member could serve on this Com- 
mittee without being forced to give up his 
seat on one of the two so-called major Com- 
mittees on which he now serves. In this 
technical sense alone, the Committee would 
be a minor Committee. But in terms of its 
task and grave responsibilities, it would soon 
become one of the most important Commit- 
tees in the Senate. 

Mr. President, there are two very practical 
reasons for the establishment of such a Com- 
mittee now. The funds we authorize for use 
in our cities are already vast and are 
each year. We have a serious responsibility 
to exercise the closest legislative oversight 
of what funds are authorized and how they 
are ultimately used. This body should have 
the advice and assistance of a committee 
adequately staffed to study the total impact 
of Federal aid on our cities, to review the 
successes and failures of the existing pro- 
grams and to develop bold and imaginative 
new proposals for the years ahead. 

I am also gravely concerned about the 
course the newly developed Department of 
Housing and Urban Development will take. 
It is my deep conviction, which I am sure is 
shared by Secretary Weaver and his able as- 
sistants, that the emphasis of the Depart- 
ment should be at least as much on Urban 
Development as it is on Housing. In sup- 
porting the creation of this Department, it 
was not my intention just to give the FHA 
a glamourous new title and a prestigious let- 
terhead. I wanted and supported a Depart- 
ment that will imaginatively explore the 
area of mass transportation, proper land use, 
better zoning laws, and good urban design. 
It should not be, and I am confident it will 
not be, a mere housekeeping or money lend- 
ing agency. But to perform its task, to sur- 
vive and to grow in the internecine jungle 
warfare of downtown bureaucracy, it needs 
the assistance and support that only a full 
standing committee of the Congress can give 
it. It seems strange to me that the newly 
born space program very promptly received 
the help of a full-time legislative commit- 
tee. Surely, if one agency and the expendi- 
ture of five billion dollars can justify the 
attention of a full Committee, the millions 
of Americans and the billions of dollars at 
work in our cities deserve as much or more 
attention and study. I for one am much 
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more interested in abolishing the cancerous 
ghettos of our cities, than I am in exploring 
the craters of the moon. 


Mr. President, we talk often of the Great 
Society we are building. We talk of the 
quality of life we hope to create here in 
America. In reaching these goals, we can- 
not neglect the growth and the future of 
our cities. We cannot let them become grey 
canyons of despair, barren parade grounds 
of asphalt and of concrete. 

Too often our cities are living proof of 
Thoreau’s baleful comment that “the ma- 
jority of men live lives of quiet desperation.” 
Our cities must be places of light and hope, 
where the Americans of the future can live 
and raise their families in an environment 
which allows them to use their talents and 
their skills to the fullest. The great benefits 
of the city in terms of education, culture, 
good medical care, recreation, and enter- 
tainment have lured men from the country- 
side since the beginning of civilization. 
What can we say of our own civilization if 
we allow these magnets for human ambition 
and hope, to become barren prisons of de- 
spair, locking out the sunlight, and crushing 
the joy of living, in smog, squalor, and 
slums. Mr. President, the resolution I am 
offering is a small but important gesture; 
it will demonstrate to all Americans that 
Congress has recognized and will face up to 
the serious problems of our cities, now and 
in the future. 


WEST VIRGINIA DROUGHT RE- 
QUIRES EMERGENCY ASSISTANCE 
NOW 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, for the second time in 2 weeks, 
I find it necessary to report an unbeliev- 
able lack of consideration, by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, of the plight 
of West Virginia farmers and dairymen 
and a confusing lack of support by the 
USDA for its own employees in West 
Virginia. 

West Virginia is undergoing its fifth 
consecutive year of drought—a situa- 
tion which has left our farm pastures 
and hillsides barren and dry. It has left 
our farmers heavily in debt and without 
means of obtaining private credit, re- 
portedly without the ability to repay 
loans from the Farmers Home Adminis- 
tration, and with only one alternative— 
to sell their livestock at below-market 
prices and risk going out of business. 

It is needless for me to point out here 
the effect which a general decrease in 
the dairy industry would have on the 
economy of West Virginia, where 65 per- 
cent of our people still live in rural com- 
munities. 

Farm owners and operators in 30 West 
Virginia counties have applied for emer- 
gency livestock feed under existing Fed- 
eral programs. The first applications 
were filed after a meeting by the West 
Virginia State Disaster Committee on 
July 19, 1966. No aid was forthcoming 
then, nor has it been to date. I called 
a meeting of State and USDA officials 
early last month to discuss the problem, 
but again to no avail, 

An investigator was sent by the USDA 
to West Virginia to review conditions, 
and a report was made that pasturelands 
in some areas were in poor condition. 
The investigator said he would seek ad- 
ditional information from the Agricul- 
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tural Stabilization and Conservation 
Service and from farmers in West Vir- 
ginia counties before deciding on the 
applications for livestock food. How- 
ever, the inspection was made at least 
2 weeks ago and the farmers still have 
not received their assistance. 

May I quote this section from a col- 
umn written recently by Miss Sylvia 
Porter, the noted syndicated financial 
writer: 

In sum, weather has been a key—if not 
the biggest single—factor behind the 1965- 
1966 food price rises, 


It is recognized that the drought is 
driving farmers out of business in West 
Virginia with the only logical conclu- 
sion that dairy products and beef will be 
in short supply this winter and next year. 
If prices climb again for these foods, I 
feel certain that the cause will be the 
lack of consideration shown to farmers 
in West Virginia and elsewhere at this 
time when they need help to feed live- 
stock and to stay in production. 

The USDA issued its report entitled 
“The Dairy Situation,” on September 7, 
which started out this way: 

Milk cows on farms in June were estimated 
at 14.6 million, (or) 5.9 percent below a year 
earlier. 


It noted these other important points: 

First. July milk production totaled 
10.5 billion pounds, down 3 percent from 
a year earlier. The January-July total 
was 4 percent less than the same period 
of 1965. 

Second. Total stocks of manufactured 
dairy products, practically all in com- 
mercial hands, totaled about 6.4 billion 
pounds at the end of July, down 30 per- 
cent from a year earlier. 

Third. Imports of dairy products for 
the import year ending June 30, 1966, 
were 1.8 billion pounds milk equivalent, 
about double those of a year earlier. 

Fourth. With dairy labor shortages, 
generally increasing costs, fewer re- 
placement stocks and continuing high 
prices for slaughter cows, dairy cow num- 
bers likely will decline further. 

It is unbelievable to me that the USDA 
has not shown more concern for this de- 
cline in the production of dairy products 
and for the factors which indicate that 
overall production will decline further 
in coming years—with increasing food 
demands in this country. 

USDA personnel at the ASCS office 
at Morgantown, W. Va., were forced to 
meet today with farmers in Elkins to 
seek a solution to the livestock feed prob- 
lem. One official noted that the USDA 
may be misled by recent rains which, 
he said, did not have the effect that was 
generally expected. Pasturelands are 
still not offering feed for the livestock as 
is needed. 

Mr. James Bivens, deputy West Vir- 
ginia State commissioner of agriculture, 
reports again that farmers in the State 
are selling beef cattle at a rate 25 percent 
above that of last year—which was high- 
er than ever before because of drought 
conditions. : 

Mr. Bivens reports that because of the 
absence of pastures and grains, those 
farmers who want to remain in business 
are already feeding their winter hay to 
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livestock. The hay and grazing privi- 
leges are not solving the problem, for 
there is little ground cover on that acre- 
age. The cost-participation program, 
for ground cover seeds, will not offer 
feed for this year. 

The question that is in everyone’s 
mind is, “If winter hay is being fed to 
livestock now, what will be available in 
later months?” 

Moreover, farmers who are closely as- 
sociated with the operations of dairy 
farms know the major transportation 
demands that may face the country in 
shipping hay into disaster areas this 
winter. 

Finally, the tragedy of this delay by 
the USDA is the timelag that will result 
if farmers are forced out of business 
now, only to be encouraged to return 
at some future time when the shortage 
of dairy products becomes really serious. 

Mr. Bevins points out that— 

At least seven years’ time is needed to 
develop a top-grade producing herd. From 
the time a calf is purchased, reared to ma- 
turity, produces another calf and ultimately 
produces good milk—almost seven years will 
have elapsed. 


I believe we all realize what damage a 
situation such as that could inflict upon 
domestic food supplies. 

I am told unofficially that the USDA 
is deliberately withholding its approval 
of these applications for livestock feed 
because of claims of mismanagement 
made against the Department several 
years ago. 

I will not pass judgment on those 
claims, but I believe the USDA can stand 
behind the reports of its own employees 
who are today in the field and who have 
first-hand information on drought con- 
ditions, It would appear to be serious 
mismanagement by the USDA to con- 
tinue to disregard their reports for 
assistance. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp a news story 
which appeared in the September 8 edi- 
tion of the Charles Town, W. Va., Spirit 
of Jefferson Advocate, which calls atten- 
tion to the worsening of the drought situ- 
ation, and I also ask unanimous consent 
to insert the Washington Star column 
by Sylvia Porter, to which I have already 
alluded, together with data from “The 
Dairy Situation,” the report supplied by 
the U.S, Department of Agriculture for 
September 1966. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Spirit of Jefferson Advocate, 
Charles Town (W. Va.), Sept. 8, 1966] 
DROUGHT SITUATION Worsens, No RAIN IN 
WEATHER REPORT 

Despite the break in the extreme 90- 
degree, or better, temperatures which 
scorched this section and its residents for 
much of July and August, the drought sit- 
uation worsens, and according to all advance 
weather predictions there is still no rain in 
sight, or at least for this section. 

The local drought is already so critical it 
has passed the conditions which existed in 
the terrible drought of 1930 and is fast 


nearing the one of 1920, according to figures 
compiled by the Weather Bureau Agricul- 
tural Service office in Kearneysville. 
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The rivers, streams and wells of the sec- 
tion and area are at new water lows and in 
many places the rationing of water has either 
been in force, or is now being put into prac- 
tice. To date Charles Town's water supply 
has been holding up, but unless some rain 
is soon forthcoming, this situation could 
change quickly, it was reported. 

And with the long severe drought of not 
only this past Summer, but also of the past 
several years, has come empty barns, and 
graneries and problems for the livestock in- 
dustry in this section and area. 

Livestock feed supplies have been cut in 
half by the long drought conditions and it 
has been estimated that it will require 150 
thousand tons of imported hay to maintain 
the sheep, cattle and dairy cattle in West 
Virginia alone during the Winter months. 

Usually when hay is needed it is purchased 
in Northern Ohio, Southern Michigan and 
Western Pennsylvania. 

With the shortage of livestock the price 
of the hay and other feeding grass that is 
available has been moving up rapidly, thus 
adding more problems to those which the 
farmers are already faced with. West Vir- 
ginia Commissioner of Agriculture Gus R. 
Douglass said he has been seeking some form 
of Federal grant for the West Virginia live- 
stock industry since many of the farmers 
have exhausted their credit and are not in 
a position to take advantage of some limited 
federal aid which has been offered. But he 
reports that no requests for federal assist- 
ance in securing feed grains have as yet been 
approved. 

Several days ago West Virginia’s U.S. Sen- 
ator ROBERT C. Brno sharply criticized the 
US. Department of Agriculture for refusing 
livestock feeds to the drought areas of West 
Virginia. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Sept. 8, 1966] 
Your Money’s WORTH: WEATHER AND 
Livine Costs 
(By Sylvia Porter) 

Question. What has a drought in July in 
the corn belt to do with the price of butter 
in 1967? 

Answer. The resulting reduction in U.S. 
corn production, down 5 percent this year 
from last year, inevitably means a rise in the 
cost of animal feed. Since more than three- 
fourths of our corn production is turned into 
livestock feed, higher animal feed prices will 
surely also put pressure on the prices of meat, 
milk, butter, eggs in the months ahead. 

Question. What has this summer’s scorch- 
ing July weather to do with the price of eggs? 

Answer. Because hens prefer not to lay 
eggs in hot weather, this was a key factor 
in forcing egg prices up from coast to coast. 
Limited egg production has meant boosted 
egg prices to the consumer. 

Question. What has a tornado to do with 
the cost of grapefruit? 

Answer. Tornadoes in Florida last winter 
forced retail grapefruit prices up 10 percent 
in February—vs. a normal price decline—and 
a late January freeze in Florida cut seriously 
into the normal February price drop for 
oranges. 

Question. How big a factor is the weather 
in the hefty over-all consumer price rise of 
2.8 percent from July, 1965, to July, 1966? 

Answer. While the impact, either short- 
term or long-term, of weather trends on the 
cost of living obviously cannot be precisely 
calculated, there is no doubt that it has been 
a crucially important factor behind food price 
rises in recent months. Food bills rose a full 
5.3 percent in the first six months of 1966 
over the first six months of 1965 and food 
accounted for one-fourth of the July-July 
cost of living increase. 

Last winter’s sub-zero weather in the 
grain-growing belt definitely led to smaller 
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wheat crops, cuts in our wheat surpluses, 
and to today’s rising flour and bread prices. 
Spring snows in the Midwest seriously dam- 
aged fruit crops and killing frosts in the 
Great Lakes region in May also helped boost 
fresh and canned fruit prices this summer. 
Early spring rains and late spring frost in 
big growing areas contributed to June price 
rises for many fresh vegetables. 

In sum, weather has been a key—if not the 
biggest single—factor behind the 1965-1966 
food price rises. 

When the weather is taken a step further 
into the cost of living index, these are some 
of the fascinating questions which pop up: 
How much does an unusually hot summer 
increase consumer demands for, and prices 
of, alr conditioners and swimming pools? 
How much does an unusually severe cold 
spell boost construction and home repair 
costs—and the over-all cost of housing to 
the homeowner? Does an unusually brutal 
winter help raise auto insurance because of 
boosted accident rates? How much did good 
weather last March in many parts of the 
country contribute to the seasonal price rise 
of used cars at the start of the spring driv- 
ing season? 

Should the Consumer Price Index be 
“weather proofed” if we have no control 
over price-increasing droughts, freezes and 
floods? Should forecasts of future prices 
continue to be based on good weather when 
good weather is seldom “normal” for any 
period of time? 

Even a weather-proofed CPI would not 
reverse the scaring cost of services—which 
accounts for one-half of the total consumer 
price rise. Weather alone cannot explain 
away this year’s total anticipated consumer 
price rise in the 3-4 percent range. But 
next time “abnormal” weather—hot or cold, 
wet or dry—hits almost anywhere in the 
U.S., there can be virtual certainty it will 
push up the cost of living weeks or months 
later. 


From the report of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, September 1966] 


THE DAIRY SITUATION 


(Approved by the Outlook and Situation 
Board, Aug. 26, 1966) 

Milk cows on farms in June were estimated 
at 14.6 million, 5.9 percent below a year 
earlier. With improved price and income 
prospects, changes during the next year are 
likely to be closer to the 3 percent annual 
average decline. Milk production for 1966 
likely will total between 1201% billion and 
12144 billion pounds, depending on gains in 
milk production per cow during the rest of 
1966, January-July output per cow was only 
1.5 percent above a year earlier. However, 
in June-July milk per cow was up about 3 
percent from a year earlier. 

July milk production totaled 10.5 billion 
pounds, down 3 percent from a year earlier. 
The January-July total was 4 percent less 
than the same period of 1965. 

In past years rising prices have brought 
about increased milk production. The Au- 
gust price of all wholesale milk was $4.94, 
24 cents above July and 74 cents above a 
year earlier. Manufacturing grade milk 
averaged $4.18 (3.65 percent milkfat). Ad- 
justed to U.S. average annual fat test it was 
$4.26, some 26 cents above the support level. 
Further seasonal increases are until 
the fourth quarter peak, usually reached in 
November. 

With rising milk prices, milk-feed and 
milk-livestock price ratios are to 
continue favorable to milk production. The 
January-July milk-feed price ratio averaged 
highest for any year on record; the July 
milk-beef price ratio was above the 5-year 
average; and the milk-hog price ratio was 
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above a year earlier and expected to rise 

further during 1966. Milk production gains 

will be limited by movement of dairy farm- 

ers and dairy labor off the farm; largely be- 

cause of rising costs and continued off-farm 
nities, 

Milk available for manufacturing in 1966 
likely will be down about 7 percent from 
1965. The decline is causing lower butter 
and nonfat dry milk production, down 22 and 
24 percent, respectively, from a year earlier 
in January-July. Output of other major 
dairy products generally was above a year 
earlier. 

Total stocks of manufactured dairy prod- 
ucts, practically all in commercial hands, 
totaled about 6.4 billion pounds (milk 
equivalent) at the end of July, down 30 per- 
cent from a year earlier. The 11 percent 
gain in commercial stocks was due to in- 
creased butter holdings—90 million pounds, 
up from 58 million a year earlier. Cheese 
stocks were down slightly from a year ear- 
lier. Manufacturers’ stocks of nonfat dry 
milk were 4.3 percent above a year earlier. 

Imports of dairy products for the import 
year ending June 30, 1966 were 1.8 billion 
pounds milk equivalent, about double those 
of a year earlier. However, only 77 percent 
of the cheese import quota was filled. World 
production of milk and manufactured dairy 
products is rising and large supplies are 
available from Western Europe and Oceania. 
Common Market agricultural policies favor 
increases in EEC domestic production and 
exportable supplies. In the 1966-67 import 
year, foreign suppliers are likely to con- 
tinue to offer dairy products at competitive 
prices in the United States. U.S. dairy ex- 
ports in 1966 are limited by the availability 
of products. They may total 0.4 billion 
pounds milk equivalent and around 0.5 
billion pounds of nonfat dry milk compared 
with 1.9 billion pounds milk equivalent and 
0.9 billion of nonfat dry milk in 1965. 


SITUATION AND OUTLOOK 
Sharp drop in cow numbers 


The number of milk cows on farms in 
the United States in June 1966 was esti- 
mated at 14.6 million, down 5.9 percent from 
@ year earlier. This compares with 3.2-per- 
cent decline from a year earlier in June 1965 
and 2.9 percent annual average decline for 
1955-64. The June estimate tends to ap- 
proximate the average number of milk cows 
for the year. 

Sharply improved prices for milk, and 
manufacturing milk supports at $4.00 per 
100 pounds, 89.5 percent of parity, through 
March 1967, are likely to slow down the sale 
of dairy herds and reduce culling during the 
rest of 1966 and in 1967. 

Milk-livestock price ratios have moved 
upward this year as dairy prices have risen. 

for further declines in hog prices 
and little change in beef-cattle prices this 
fall would improve dairy prices relative to 
livestock prices. However, with dairy labor 
shortages, generally increasing costs, fewer 
replacement stock and continuing high prices 
for slaughter cows, dairy cow numbers likely 
will decline further but at a lower rate 
than during the past year. 

The number of farms keeping milk cows, 
according to information from a limited 
number of States continued to decline at 
about the same rate from 1959 to 1964 as 
from 1954 to 1959. However, the change in 
1965 and early 1966 was at a much more rapid 
rate. Generally improved farm and nonfarm 
alternatives, rising production costs, and in- 
creases in livestock prices, especially those 
for beef cattle and slaughter cows, were ma- 
jor facters involved. Also contributing to 
the decline were relatively poor feed condi- 
tions in Midwest areas last fall and 
winter and dairy labor shortages, which de- 
veloped as nonfarm employment increased. 
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In a recent survey of 7.231 Wisconsin 
farmers that stopped selling milk during No- 
vember 1964-February 1966, about 50 per- 
cent—3,619—gave reasons for herd disposals. 
One-third of the 3,619 farmers, stopped dairy- 
ing for personal reasons, such as age or re- 
tirement of operator, ill health, and so on. 
Most of the farmers had owned small herds. 
Another third cited economic reasons such 
as low income and cost of expansion; a fourth 
gave labor or its cost as reasons; and the 
remaining 12 percent, miscellaneous reasons 
including feed supplies and disease. The 
relative importance of reasons farmers quit 

undoubtedly varies from one area 
to another. However, this survey illustrates 
the wide variety of developments leading to 
the decline in dairy herds, 

In all geographic regions, milk cow num- 
bers in June were less than a year earlier 
and the rate of decline quickened. Decreases 
ranged from 8.9 percent in the West North 
Central Region to 2.7 percent in the Western 
Region. The decline from June 1965 ex- 
ceeded 10 percent in Rhode Island, Iowa, 
North Dakota, and Alaska, and was 6 percent 
or more in 7 of the 10 leading milk-produc- 
ing States. The 3 exceptions were Pennsyl- 
vania, Wisconsin, and California. Four 
States—Florida, New Mexico, Arizona, and 
Hawali—increased milk cow numbers from 
June 1965. 


January—July milk output 4 percent under 
year earlier 

July milk production was estimated at 10.5 
billion pounds, 3.2 percent under a year ear- 
lier, and the smallest output for the month 
since 1939. The June estimate was revised 
downward slightly to 11.4 billion pounds, 2.9 
percent below June 1965, in line with results 
of the midyear review of cow numbers. 

January-July production totaled 74.2 
billion pounds, 4.2 percent less than last 
year’s 77.5 billion. Milk output was up 
slightly in the Southeast and Delta produc- 
tion areas for a year earlier but remained the 
same in the Southern Plains Region.. In all 
other regions, production declined. The de- 
cline approximated 3 percent in the North- 
east, 7 percent in the Lake States, and 6 
percent in the Corn Belt, the three leading 
production areas. 

January-July cow numbers averaged about 
5% percent lower than a year earlier, while 
milk production per cow gained only 1.5 per- 
cent. Thus, the effect of declining cow num- 
bers was only partly offset by increasing out- 
put per cow. Output per cow was 5,025 
pounds compared with 4,951 pounds for Jan- 
uary-July 1965. This gain compares with 
the 2.7 percent increase in 1965 over January- 
July 1964. 

In July, U.S. output per cow averaged 
2.8 percent above a year earlier, with gains 
in all but 6 States—Wisconsin, Missouri, 
Montana, New Mexico, Alaska, and Hawaii. 
The output gain was slightly below the long- 
time average despite 7-8 percent increase over 
a year earlier in grain and concentrates fed 
per cow. Hot dry weather in most of July, 
that reduced pasture conditions to the lowest 
level since 1954, contributed to the decline in 
output. 

Total output for 1966 will depend chiefiy 
on the amount of cow slaughter and the rate 
of gain in output per cow during the rest of 
1966. The drop in cow numbers was the 
chief reason for lower production in 1965 and 
so far in 1966. 

Based on the June milk cow numbers, 
(usually about average for the year), total 
milk production for 1966 would be about 
12044 billion pounds with a 2-percent aver- 
age gain in output per cow for the year; 
about 121 billion with a 2'4-percent increase; 
and about 121% billion with a 3-percent 
gain. Generally, conditions now are much 
more favorable to increased milk production 
than they have been for some time. Because 
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of the relatively low level of output per cow 
last fall and winter, milk per cow may gain 
more than usual in the months ahead. 

Dairy prices now are in much better bal- 
ance with livestock and crop prices than a 
year ago. The milk-feed price ratio favors 
heavy feeding of grain and concentrates. 
Prospective hay and forage supplies appear 
sufficient for anticipated dairy cattle num- 
bers. Increased dairy prices and income are 
expected to reduce herd culling and dairy 
cow slaughter during the rest of 1966. How- 
ever, retirement, increasing costs, dairy labor 
shortages at prevailing farm wage levels, and 
off-farm opportunities are likely to continue 
to reduce the number of dairy herds. 


Dairy pasture conditions worsen 


Dairy pasture conditions on August 1 av- 
eraged 67 percent of normal—the lowest 
U.S, average for the date since 1954—com- 
pared with 75 percent a year earlier and 77 
percent for 1960-64. Unusually hot weather 
during most of July together with spotty 
and below-normal rainfall in much of the 
country, dropped dairy pasture conditions by 
E points during July. On June 1 and quly 

pastures had been slightly better than 
in 1965. One of the hardest hit regions 
included the area stretching from Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey to North Carolina. In 
this region pastures averaged about 30 to 50 
percent of normal and most dairy herds re- 
ceived all their roughage in supplemental 
feeding of hay, silage, and green chop. Pas- 
tures in the North Central States declined in 
July because of high temperatures and spotty 
rainfall. However, August 1 conditions were 
better than a year earlier in Ohio, Wiscon- 
sin, Michigan, and Iowa. 

Farmers increased grain feeding to help 
offset the poorer pastures. On August 1, 
grain fed to cows averaged 8.4 pounds daily, 
an increase of almost 8 percent above year- 
earlier levels and 29 percent above the 1960- 
64 average. Greatest increases in grain feed- 
ing were particularly evident in States with 
poorer pasture conditions. Eleven States 
including 8 in the Northeast, reported over 
10 pounds of grain and other concentrates 
fed daily per cow on August 1. Daily rates 
ranged from 12.5 pounds per cow in Mary- 
land to 5.0 pounds in Montana. 

The cost of 16 percent dairy ration aver- 
aged $3.82 per 100 pounds in August, up 14 
cents from August 1965. The value of con- 
centrates fed dairy cows in August was $3.12 
per 100 pounds; this was a 7-cent increase 
over August of last year. 

As of August 1, feed grain production in 
1966 is expected to be 6 percent below last 
year’s record output, though 3 percent above 
the 1960-64 average. 

The 1966 hay crop was estimated at 113.3 
million tons on August 1—down 9 percent 
from last year’s 124 million record, and 4 
percent below the 1960-64 average. Pro- 
duction for 1966 was estimated to be above 
last year in all North Atlantic States, except 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Declines 
were indicated in all North Central States 
during 1966, except Wisconsin and Iowa. 
Although first cuttings of hay were good in 
many areas, second cuttings were limited by 
hot weather and light rainfall in July. Na- 
tionally, farmers paid an average of $32.20 
per ton for alfalfa hay on August 15, $1.10 
above last year. 


MIGRATION OF TALENTED PROFES- 
SIONAL PEOPLE TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, August 31, I addressed the 
Senate on the difficult problem of the 
brain drain from developing countries, 
I pointed out in my speech that the 
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large-scale migration of talented pro- 
fessional people from these countries to 
the United States and other advanced 
nations threatens one of the paramount 
objectives of our foreign policy—reduc- 
ing the gap between the rich and poor 
nations of the world. 

The brain drain is particularly severe 
in medicine, in a world where about 
30,000 persons die daily from hunger and 
preventable diseases. One article on this 
subject, by Dr. G. Halsey Hunt of the 
Educational Council for Foreign Medical 
Graduates, was published in the April 
1966 issue of Federation Bulletin. He 
cites the staggering fact that, according 
to the latest figures, 10,974 out of 41,102 
interns and residents working in Amer- 
ican hospitals are graduates of foreign 
medical schools. Dr. Hunt continues: 

It is a depressing and humbling experience 
for an American doctor to visit a medical 
school in one of the under-industrialized 
countries of Asia, to have his host open the 
conversation with a bland statement that 
“You people in the United States, and your 
hospitals, couldn't get along without our 
doctors,” and to realize that at the present 
time this is indeed a fact. 

If the 11,000 foreign graduates who are 
now occupying internships and residencies 
in United States hospitals were to be sud- 
denly withdrawn, many United States hos- 
pitals would be forced to curtail sharply their 
services to patients. I submit that for the 
long run this is a completely untenable sit- 
uation. By almost any standard of measure- 
ment, the United States is the richest country 
in the world, American standards of medi- 
cal education and medical research and hos- 
pital practices are among the highest in the 
world. It ill becomes us to depend per- 
manently on other countries for the pro- 
duction of medical manpower to provide serv- 
ices to American patients. 


Another report on the brain drain in 
medicine, the most complete now avail- 
able, is an article by Dr. Kelly M. West 
of the University of Oklahoma School of 
Medicine. This article, entitled “Foreign 
Interns and Residents in the United 
States,” was published in the December 
1965 Journal of Medical Education. Dr. 
West gives a very thorough analysis of 
the evidence now available, and he con- 
cludes: 

Some countries such as Korea, Iran, Greece 
and Peru are losing substantial portions of 
their very limited medical manpower through 
migration to the United States. Many other 
countries are sustaining significant losses. 
The immigration of foreign graduates now 
accounts for a substantial percentage (18 
per cent) of the annual additions to the U.S, 
medical profession. We would have to build 
and operate about 12 medical schools to pro- 
duce the manpower being derived through 
immigration (approximately 1,200 per year). 
The dollar value per year of this “foreign aid” 
to the United States approximately equals 
the total cost of all our medical aid, private 
and public, to foreign nations. 


Because they provide such invaluable 
information for consideration of this 
problem, I ask unanimous consent that 
these two articles be printed in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 
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Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, there 
is no immediate answer to the problem of 
the brain drain in medicine; it has been 
brought about, fundamentally, by our 
inexcusable failure to train enough 
American doctors to meet our own 
needs. The only longrun solution is to 
expand opportunities for medical educa- 
tion for our own citizens. Until then, we 
will have no choice but to rely on some 
foreign doctors in cases of clear need. 

But we should be planning now to 
move toward a situation where the rich- 
est nation in the world is able to meet 
its own medical needs. Then when we 
invite doctors from developing nations to 
this country, we can concentrate on pro- 
viding them with training to handle the 
problems they will face upon returning 
nome. 

How such special educational programs 
might be developed in one particular 
field—public health microbiology—is 
discussed in a thought-provoking article 
by Dr. Carl Lamanna of the Office of the 
Chief of Research and Development in 
the U.S. Army. Writing in the February 
1966 issue of the American Journal of 
Public Health, Dr. Lamanna says: 

By improving the training offered, and be- 
coming concerned with questions of profes- 
sional attitudes, the faculties of American 
universities can make a special contribution 
to help the foreign student meet the prob- 
lems he will face at home. 


Dr. Lamanna also discusses the im- 
portant problem of encouraging micro- 
biologists to work in the rural areas of 
developing countries, in cases when they 
are most needed there. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article also be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. MONDALE. Finally, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask the consent of the Senate that 
the article by Marquis Childs in today’s 
Washington Post, entitled “A One-Way 
Flow of Young Doctors,” be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A ONE-Way FLOW or Youne DOCTORS 
(By Marquis Childs) 

In a New York hospital, virtually all resi- 
dent physicians and interns are Indian, 
Chinese, Iranian, Pakistani, Argentinians. 
In a small research laboratory on Long Island, 
four of the scientists and at least a half 
dozen skilled technicians are from developing 
countries around the world. 

This is the brain drain that annually trans- 
plants to affluent America thousands of the 
brainiest and most highly trained men and 
women from where they are desperately 
needed. Because it defeats one of the prin- 
cipal aims of aid to the developing countries, 
policymakers here have suddenly become 
concerned over the extent of the brain drain. 

No one knows its exact scope. But as the 
United States spends billions of dollars to aid 
struggling new countries, the unlimited 
American demand for specialists and tech- 
nicians at the same time siphons off the very 
people who might make aid effective. A 
United Nations report showed that 43,000 
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scientists and engineers emigrated to the 
United States between 1949 and 1961. While 
this sounds like a relatively small number, 
many of them came from countries with vir- 
tually no trained and specialized personnel. 

The same U.N, report showed that of 11,200 
immigrants from Argentina alone between 
1951 and 1963, half were technicians and pro- 
fessional men, 15 per cent high-level admin- 
istrators and 38 per cent skilled workers. 
An article in Foreign Affairs underscoring the 
brain drain’s threat to the developing world 
reports that 28 per cent of the interns and 
26 per cent of the resident physicians in 
American hospitals in 1964-65 were foreign 
graduates, nearly 11,000 in all, and 70 to 80 
per cent were from developing countries. 

Many of these men and women were edu- 
cated in American universities under a 
variety of aid programs and with the help 
of the big foundations. While they may have 
gone back home briefly, they quickly re- 
turned to the land where opportunity and 
the resources for research are plentiful. 

The first tentative steps are being taken 
to try to check a trend that negates the 
usefulness of much of the American aid flow- 
ing out to developing countries. The distin- 
guished geochemist of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, Harrison Brown, foreign 
secretary of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, is encouraging the formation in a half 
dozen countries in Latin America, Asia and 
Africa of indigenous national science coun- 
cils. American scientists will cooperate in 
helping to start these councils, 

When he was ambassador to Brazil, Lincoln 
Gordon, now Assistant Secretary of State for 
Inter-American Affairs, worked closely with 
Brown to help initiate such a project. A 
survey showed that not a single university 
in Latin America was prepared to give ad- 
vanced degrees in such scientific disciplines 
as nuclear physics. Gordon hopes to encour- 
age the development on a regional basis of 
a scientific center so that eventually Latin 
Americans will not have to go to Europe or 
the United States for their advanced train- 
ing. 

In India, Summer Science Institutes were 
initiated in 1963 with the help of American 
aid and the cooperation of Indian scientists. 
This year there were 94 such institutes de- 
signed to help teachers in universities, col- 
leges and schools become familiar with the 
latest developments in science and mathe- 
matics. 

The National Science Foundation, a semi- 
autonomous agency funded by the Federal 
Government, sent out a distinguished group 
of scientists in June to work out with their 
Indian counterparts a follow-up program in 
advancing the teaching of the sciences and 
mathematics. 

All this suggests that there are more effec- 
tive ways to use American aid. In the seed 
money spent on education under such en- 
lightened proposals as Harrison Brown is 
furthering there is a potential in growth and 
development far beyond merely handing out 
of large sums of money for schools or fac- 
tories. 

It is an answer to Senators who complain 
that aid is wasted and misused by recipient 
countries. By pushing for an ever-increasing 
use of American help in education, these 
critics could perform a useful service. 

Britain has suffered a two-way brain drain. 
On the one hand, scientists and engineers 
from the Commonwealth countries have 
emigrated to London. On the other hand, top 
British scientists have come to America, lured 
by generous offers and large laboratory facili- 
ties. The little plateau of affluence in West- 
ern Europe and the United States is a magnet 
attracting those who might create a new 
world out of the ruins of colonialism. 
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EXHIBIT: 1 


FOREIGN INTERNS AND RESIDENTS IN THE 
UNITED STATES* 


(By Kelly M. West, M.D.,** University of 
Oklahoma School of Medicine, Oklahoma 
City) 

During recent years, several publications 
have reported information and discussed im- 
plications or problems relating to the train- 
ing of foreign physicians in the United States 
(1-8); and a great many interesting and 
useful data on this subject have been pub- 
lished by Nunemaker, Thompson, and Tracy 
(9), who have summarized information 
gathered by the Council on Medical Educa- 
tion of the American Medical Association and 
the Institute of International Education. 

The purpose of this paper will be to bring 
together and summarize previously published 
data, to report some additional information, 
and to appraise and discuss some of the im- 
plications of this phenomenon. The tem- 
porary and permanent migration of foreign 
physicians to the United States has effects of 
many different kinds on the trainees, on their 
countries of origin, and, finally on the 
United States. This paper will present sev- 
eral aspects of this migration, but will con- 
cern itself principally with the effects and 
potential impact of American training of for- 
eign physicians on the health programs of 
developing countries. Special emphasis will 
be placed on the potential role of U.S. medi- 
cal school-affiliated hospitals in providing 
educational experience of relevance to the 
special needs of these countries. 


BACKGROUND 


The large-scale migration to the United 
States of foreign residents and interns is 
relatively recent, Prior to 1950, the number 
of foreign trainees was small, and no sys- 
tematic counts were made before that time. 
In 1950 only 308 of the new additions to the 
profession (licensees) in the United States 
were foreign graduates. Now the annual 
rate is more than 4 times this great, 1,451 
in 1963 (10). The first data available on the 
number of foreign residents were for the 
academic year 1950-51, at which time only 9 
per cent of residents in U.S. hospitals were 
foreign; by the academic year 1963-64, the 
number had risen to 24 per cent (9). This 
increase is even more impressive in view 
of the fact that during this period a limita- 
tion on the flow of residents from abroad 
was introduced in the form of a certifying 
examination. This examination, which tests 
the candidate's ability to understand spoken 
English as well as his.professional knowledge 
and may be taken abroad or in the United 
States, was developed by the Educational 
Council for Foreign Medical Graduates 
(ECFMG) to provide appropriate evaluation 
and screening of foreign candidates for U.S, 
internships and residencies. Prior to the 
introduction of this method of certification, 
many of these visits had resulted in an ex- 
perience which was disappointing for both 
the foreign trainee and the American hos- 
pital because the trainee was inadequately 
prepared to serve in such a capacity. 

The ECFMG began its operations in 1957. 
It was created by 4 sponsoring agencies to 
deal with some of their mutual problems 
relating to these foreign trainees. The spon- 
soring agencies are the American Hospital 
Association, the American Medical Assocla- 
tion, the Association of American Medical 


*Some of these data were developed in 
studies of the author sponsored by the Asso- 
ciation of American Medical Colleges and the 
National Institutes of Health. However, the 
interpretations and opinions expressed are 
those of the author and not necessarily those 
of the AAMC or NIH. 

** Professor of Continuing Education. 
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Colleges, and the Federation of State Medical 
Boards of the United States. By July, 1961 
all interns and residents from abroad were 
required to pass the ECFMG examination, 
and in 1962 there occurred a modest decline 
in. the. number of foreign house officers, 
However, by academic year 1963-64 the num- 
ber was again nearing the peak level of 9,935, 
which had occurred in 1961. 

Pursuant to recommendations of the spon- 
soring agencies, the ECFMG has broadened 
its activities to include the preparation of 
informational materials for foreign candi- 
dates and the promotion of efforts to improve 
their orientation. In collaboration with its 
member organizations, it is also conducting 
a continuing appraisal of certain aspects of 
the postgraduate training of foreign physi- 
cians. A summary of some of the activities 
of ECFMG has been published recently (10). 


WHAT WE KNOW AND WHAT WE NEED TO KNOW 


Better planning and control of the migra- 
tion of foreign trainees cannot be achieved 
through action from a single centralized 
source or through a standard fixed policy ap- 
plicable to all countries. Rather, improve- 
ments must be made by a variety of means, 
mainly indirect. Such changes in planning, 
attitudes, laws, policies, practices, and cus- 
toms might be effected at many places and 
levels, such as foreign and U.S. governments, 
foundations, and professional organizations; 
foreign and U.S. hospitals and medical 
schools; state licensing boards; and interna- 
tional agencies. But the accumulation of 
information and the development of a better 
understanding of the migration of foreign 
trainees are basic to all plans for improving 
the situation. 

Number 

In academic year 1963-64 there were 2,276 
foreign interns and 6,528 foreign residents 
training in the approved educational pro- 
grams of hospitals in the United States (1). 
These numbers do not include foreign gradu- 
ates who indicated that they were in the 
process of immigration to the United States, 
nor do they include U.S. citizens who are 
graduates of foreign schools. 

In addition to the 8,804 foreign interns and 
residents there were an additional 1,791 
“graduate trainees” in American hospitals 
who were graduates of foreign medical 
schools (9). A portion of this latter group 
were clinical trainees but some were research 
trainees. There are about 2,000 foreign phy- 
slclans receiving research training here (2). 
There is also a small number of foreign 
trainees serving in training programs which 
are not accredited. The 1,791 foreign grad- 
uate trainees in approved hospitals repre- 
sent 40 per cent of the total number of such 
trainees in U.S. hospitals. Probably the title 
“graduate trainee” is often used instead of 
“resident” because of regulations requiring 
licensure of residents. Thus, a significant 
portion of this group may actually be func- 
tioning as residents. 

In addition to the 8,804 noncitizen resi- 
dents and interns in the academic year of 
1963-64 there were also 1,225 foreign grad- 
uates serving as residents or interns who 
were U.S. citizens (9), and there were 235 
residents who were graduates of U.S. medical 
schools but who were foreign citizens (9). 
Finally, there is an undetermined number 
of foreign citizen graduates of foreign 
schools serving as interns or residents in 
U.S. hospitals who have Immigrant Visas 
and who are in the process of becoming U.S. 
citizens; these persons number at least sev- 
eral hundred, perhaps about a thousand. 

Based on all these considerations, it may 
be estimated that there is now a total of 
about 13,000 foreign citizens receiving post- 
graduate medical training in the United 
States. 
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Table 1 shows the numbers of foreign resi- 
dents and interns by country. It may be 
seen that a jority of the 8,804 foreign 
interns ur ts are from developing“ 
countries,* in 1964 about 79 per cent of the 
foreign interns and approximately 70 per 
cent of the foreign residents. 

The data for an individual nation are 
often more meaningful when evaluated in 
the light of the total number of physician 
graduates per year in that country. For ex- 
ample, Table 1 shows that there are in the 
United States roughly equal numbers of 
house officers from Italy (130) and Greece 
(153). However, the approximate number 
of graduates per year in Greece is only 424, 
while in Italy the yearly output is about 
3,270. Thus, @ very substantial portion of 
young Greek doctors train in the United 
States while only a small percentage of re- 
cent Italian graduates are receiving U.S. 
training. 

The number of foreign residents training 
in the United States (6,528) is now almost as 
great as the total number of residencies of- 
fered in the United States twenty years 
ago (8,930 residency positions in 1945-46) 
(9). A few countries such as Iran (501), 
Turkey (216) and Korea (142) have about as 
many residents training in the United States 
as they have in their own countries! The 
special situation of the Philippines is evi- 
dent; there were in the United States 692 
interns and 2,108 residents from the Philip- 
pines in the academic year of 1963-64. It 
may be noted in Table 1 that a very sub- 
stantial portion of the recent graduates of 
the schools in the Middle East come to the 
United States for postgraduate training. 

In comparing the number of house offi- 
cers from a country with its annual produc- 
tion of physicians, it should be kept in mind 
that the number of trainees who arrive and 
depart each year is substantially less than 
the number present at any given time. Data 
from several sources suggest that the av- 
erage duration of stay of these trainees is 
roughly three years. Thus, a country with 
about 300 house officers in the United States 
may be sending only about 100 per year. 


GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


Table 2, developed from AMA data (9, 
10), shows the distribution of foreign resi- 
dents by state. The percentage of residents 
in each state who-are foreign is also given, 
The distribution of foreign interns is very 
similar (9). The pattern of distribution is 
much the same as that of nonphysician im- 

ts. Many of the foreign residents are 
in states which have a number of good train- 
ing programs, such as New York and Massa- 
chusetts; but the highest percentages are 
often found in states with no medical 
schools, such as Delaware and Rhode Island. 
This latter finding reflects the fact. that 
there is a greater percentage of foreign resi- 
dents in hospitals not affiliated with medical 
schools than there is in affiliated hospitals. 


*It is difficult to define satisfactorily the 
term developing country.“ All nations are 
in a sense developing countries, Nor is there 
a perfect correlation between the degree of 
medical deyelopment and the extent of so- 
cial or economic development. Yet for pur- 
poses of this discussion it was necessary to 
devise arbitrary standards. The writer has 
therefore crudely reviewed each country’s 
stage of development and arbitrarily classi- 
fied certain nations as “developing.” In 
general, countries whose gross national prod- 
uct per capita is below $500 per year were so 
categorized. By these standards most of the 
countries of Western Europe are excluded as 
is Canada and Australia, while most of the 
nations of Asia, Africa, Latin America, and 
the Middle East are classified as developing 
countries. 
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Table 2 also shows for each state the rela- 
tionship between the number of foreign 
residents and the number of foreign gradu- 
ates who were in’ 1963 by that state. 
It is apparent the data in the last 
column of this Table that the policies of 
the state boards vary markedly with respect 
to the granting of licenses to gradu- 
ates. These policies have been summarized 
by the AMA (10). 

Immigration 

The immigration to the United States of 
foreign nationals who trained here as resi- 
dents or interns has not been studied in 
detail. Since the developing nations can 
afford to educate only a very limited number 
of physicians, the loss of physicians to the 
United States could be a major problem for 
some countries. For this and other reasons 
this matter deserves more study than it has 
received. 

However, there are some data available. 
The immigration to the United States of for- 
eign research personnel and the related prob- 
lems have been studied recently (2). It is 
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of interest that 26 per cent of American 
Nobel Laureates in medicine and physiology 
were born in foreign countries. Insofar as 
the developing countries are concerned, it 
appears that about 85 to 90 per cent of physi- 
cians who received research training recently 
in the United States have returned to their 
native lands. There is evidence suggesting 
that the losses to developing countries would 
be much greater if U.S. immigration laws 
and policies were more liberal. Losses to 
some Latin American countries of US. 
trained medical research personnel are as 
high as 25 per cent, probably because emi- 
gration from Latin America is much easier 
than from most of the other developing 
nations. 

Apparently scientists and technologists 
have always migrated to nations with greater 
resources (12). Thus, the migration of 
physicians and health scientists to the 
United States is not an unusual phenomenon 
except for its magnitude. 

Visa information.—The Institute of Inter- 
national Education in making yearly counts 
of the number of foreign interns and resi- 
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dents attempted to identify persons who were 
visitors rather than immigrants. This is dif- 
ficult to do since some individuals with Im- 
migrant Visas are visitors and some persons 
with Visitors Visas are potential immigrants. 
In academic year 1962-63 the visa status of 
the foreign residents and interns who were 
classified as visitors was as follows: Twenty- 
five per cent were on Permanent Resident or 
Visitor Visas, 67 per cent had Exchange Visi- 
tor or Student Visas, 2 per cent had Refugee 
or Displaced Person status, and 6 per cent 
carried some other visa clasification (18). 

Data are not available concerning the num- 
ber of foreign interns and residents with Im- 
migrant Visas, In 1963 the author reviewed 
the visa status of 430 foreign research 
trainees; approximately 60 per cent of these 
were physicians, many of whom were formerly 
residents in U.S. hospitals. It was found that 
most of the physicians who had Immigrant 
Visas (19 per cent) were from nonquota 
countries of Europe or Latin America and in- 
direct evidence suggested that about half of 
them would remain permanently in the Unit- 
ed States. 


Taste 1.—Foreign physicians’ postgraduate training in and immigration to the United States 
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TABLE 2,— Distribution by State of foreign residents and new licensees who are foreign graduates 


Number of 


1 AMA data (9). 


Some interns and residents with Perma- 
nent Resident Visas return to their own 
countries or go to other foreign countries, 
some stay indefinitely in the United States 
without obtaining citizenship (in a sense 
they are immigrants), and some seek and 
obtain U.S. citizenship. Of course, persons 
with Permanent Resident Visas or with other 
visas may leave the United States tempo- 
rarily and return at a later time. This re- 
circulation” makes it more difficult to eval- 
uate all the implications of counts made at 
any given time, In estimating the frequency 
of recirculation of foreign research trainees, 
the author found that only 10 percent (8 
of a sample of 84) had been to the United 
States previously for educational purposes. 

As has been previously indicated, most of 
the foreign interns and residents have Ex- 
change Visitor or Student Visas. The vast 
majority of them leave the United States 
upon completion of their training. A small 
percentage seek and obtain waivers of their 
obligation to leave the United States. These 
waivers may be obtained only under special 
circumstances. The most frequent cause for 
granting such a waiver is on the grounds 
that leaving the United States would consti- 
tute a hardship to the foreign trainee's 
American wife. On the basis of crude data 
supplied by the State Department, the 
author has estimated that during the period 
1956-1962 an average of only 267 waivers per 
year were granted to physicians, Most of 
these persons, but not all, were interns or 
residents. It is apparent that leakage“ 
from the exchange visitor program accounts 
for only a minority of the physician immi- 
grants. 

AMA data.—The principal source of in- 
formation concerning the immigration of 
foreign physicians is the yearly AMA sur- 
vey (10) on the graduates of foreign schools 
who received state licenses (2,035 in 1963 in- 
cluding Canadian graduates). (Much use- 
ful information on foreign trainees has been 
developed by Council on Medical Education 
under the leadership of its Secretary, Dr. 
Walter Wiggins, and his colleagues, includ- 
ing the late Mrs. Anne Tipner.) These data 
must be interpreted in the light of the fol- 
low facts: (a) Some of the graduates (ap- 
proximately 400 per year) are U.S. citizens. 
(b) Approximately 25 per cent of those who 
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receive licenses have already been licensed 
previously in other states and do not repre- 
sent new additions to the profession. (c) 
There are some physician immigrants and 
nonimmigrant foreign nationals such as sci- 
entists or basic sclence teachers who do not 
obtain state licenses. (d) Many of the for- 
agn physicians in the United States are long- 

term or permanent residents although they 
may never obtain U.S. citizenship. 

These people are, in a sense, immigrants 
also, (e) The author's studies suggest that 
a small percentage of the foreign physicians 
who obtain U.S. licenses will not obtain U.S. 
citizenship, but almost all of these new li- 
censees from abroad are de facto immigrants. 
(J) Not all of the foreign graduates are 
natives of the country in which their school 
is located. For example, many of the grad- 
uates of the American University of Beirut 
are not natives of Lebanon. (g) About 1 per 
cent of graduates of U.S. medical schools 
are alients, approximately 90 per year (10). 
For these reasons the number of new U.S. 
licenses per year granted to graduates from 
the schools of a certain country may not 
perfectly reflect the annual rate of emigra- 
tion from that country to the United States, 
but overall these data do give some idea 
of the rate from each country. Table 1 shows 
that of the approximately 1,200 foreign 
physicians per year who immigrate to the 
United States about half are from develop- 
ing countries. 

Nearly 3,300 persons now enter the United 
States each year to begin internships or resi- 
dencies. If present trends persist, about 
20 to 25 per cent or very roughly 700 of them 
may be expected to stay permanently in the 
United States. The total group of 1,200 
physicians who immigrate yearly include not 
only these 700 but also some foreign phy- 
sicians who did not serve as interns or resi- 
dents in the United States. The total group 
of immigrants also includes noncitizen in- 
terns and residents who were never classified 
or counted as “foreign” because they entered 
the United States with Immigrant Visas. 

The author recently studied information 
in the files of the AMA on the new licensees 
in 1962 who were foreign graduates. Data 
were reviewed on an 11 per cent sample (125) 
of the approximately 1,100 foreign citizens 
who represented new additions to the profes- 
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sion. This sample did not include U.S. cit- 
izens who were graduates of foreign schools. 
It was found that 85 per cent of these indi- 
viduals had had internships or residences in 
the United States; 58 per cent had had both 
an internship and a residency in the United 
States; 22 per cent had had their residences 
only in the United States; and 7 per cent had 
had U.S. internships but no residency train- 
ing here. The length of postgraduate train- 
ing in the United States ranged from one to 
eight years and averaged three to four years. 
About half of the licenses were granted in a 
state other than in which the postgraduate 
training was obtained. Since some of the 
new licensees were still in training, it was 
not possible to be certain about the nature 
of their subsequent careers. However, it 
would appear that roughly 60 per cent of 
these foreign physicians will practice, about 
10 per cent will pursue academic work, and 
approximately 30 per cent will go into other 
kinds of work such as institutional or ad- 
ministrative positions. 

Immigration rates.—The situation for each 
country may be appraised by examining the 
crude estimates of immigration rates in Table 
1 and relating these numbers to the annual 
output of physicians, which is also given in 
the Table. The estimates were based on the 
number of new licenses (1963) and some 
other considerations including some crude 
data from the State Department on the na- 
tionalities of persons with Student or Ex- 
change Visitor Visas who were granted waiv- 
ers of their obligation to leave the United 
States. Another consideration in these esti- 
mates was an approximation of the number 
of newly licensed foreign graduates who were 
natives of the United States. For example, 
a large percentage of graduates of Swiss 
schools who obtain U.S. licenses are American 
citizens so no estimate could be made of the 
number of Swiss immigrants. For these and 
other reasons there were certain other coun- 
tries for which data were not adequate to 
permit even a rough estimate of the annual 
rate of immigration. 

The estimated immigration rates do not in- 
clude permanent visitors who retain their 
foreign citizenship, There are a great many 
of such de facto immigrants from certain 
countries, especially Canada and the United 
Kingdom. The United Kingdom is probably 
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losing about 120 physicians per year to the 
United States although the number who 
change citizenship is substantially less than 
this. 

Table 1 shows that while there are many 
immigrants from Argentina, France, and 
Germany, the number of physicians leaving 
these countries for the United States does not 
represent a substantial percentage of the an- 
nual indigenous production of these coun- 
tries, 

On the other hand, the losses of Ireland, 
Greece, the Dominican Republic, Korea, 
Lebanon, Peru, Iran, and Turkey are very 
great in proportion to the capacities of these 
countries to produce physicians. The losses 
to the United States of some countries, such 
as India, Pakistan, Thailand, and Japan, are 
almost negligible in proportion to their 
annual rate of production of physicians. 
However, it should be kept in mind that even 
when losses are quantitatively unimpressive, 
they may include some of the country’s most 
talented physicians. The nature of the U.S. 
immigration laws and policies are such that 
it is those physicians with extraordinary 
ability who are most likely to remain in the 
United States. 

In considering the brain drain problem of 
the less developed countries it should be kept 
in mind that the losses of manpower to the 
United States are not the only losses being 
sustained. In the case of India, for example, 
immigration to the United States represents 
only a fraction of the total emigration losses. 


Training 


Nature of programs.—Systematic country- 
by-country studies of the nature of the U.S. 
3 programs have not been performed. 

An appraisal of the research training pro- 
grams for foreign physicians in the United 
States revealed little evidence that these ex- 
periences were conceived to meet the special 
needs of the native countries of the trainees 
(2). 

Selection. of specialties —It is encouraging 
that 25 per cent of the students in American 
and Canadian schools of public health are 
from foreign lands, mainly developing coun- 
tries (14). Yet the percentage of trainees 
who are foreign in this high priority field 
(public health) is not especially high, con- 
sidering the fact that 24 per cent of all U.S. 
residents are foreign graduates (9). 

Table 3, which was constructed from AMA 
data (9), indicates the number of foreign 
residents In each medical specialty. About 
70 per cent of these are from developing 
countries and approximately 30 per cent are 
from more advanced nations. It would be 
quite useful to know the specialty flelds of 
the residents from each of the countries; 
but these data are not yet available. How- 
ever, since such a high percentage of the 
‘residents reported on in Table 3 are from 
developing countries, the data probably do 
reflect fairly well the career plans of resi- 
dents from underdeveloped lands. 

Another factor which makes it difficult to 
interpret the information in Table 3 is the 
lack of data on the number of persons being 
trained in the various specialties in their 
native countries or in “third” countries. It 
may be seen, for example, that the percent- 
age of foreign trainees in thoracic surgery is 
‘relatively high (30 per cent), but this could 
reflect lack of training programs abroad in 
this specialty and does not necessarily mean 
that too many foreign residents are being 
trained in the field. 

Yet taken as a whole, the data do not sug- 
gest that the selection of specialties is 
strongly affected by the priority needs of the 
native countries of these trainees. For ex- 
ample, a very high percentage (38 per cent) 
of anesthesiology residents are foreign. It 
seems likely that this is more attributable 
to the shortage of U.S. manpower in this field 
than to any special need of developing coun- 
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tries for training anestheslologists in the 
United States. 

While developing countries have subop- 
timal numbers of anesthesiologists, general 
surgeons, neurologic surgeons, and thoracic 
surgeons, it should be kept in mind that in 
emerging nations these specialties usually 
have a priority which is low in relation to 
others such as public health, infectious 
diseases, and nutrition. Trainees who enter 
low priority specialties are necessarily lost to 
the more urgently needed specialties, More- 
over, foreign residents whose training pro- 
grams are less suited to their career prospects 
abroad are less likely to return to their 
native lands, The question arises as to 
whether we are helping Iraq or Pakistan 
when we offer training in open heart surgery 
to 1 of their brightest men. 


TaBLe 3.—Foreign* residents in the United 
States, by specialty 2 


Num- Total 
ber of | number 

Specialty fore’ resi: 

- dents 
dents 
Anesthesiology. ......-.---- 436 
Gam — rectal surgery 2 
General 2 ‘ie Sees 193 
Internal medieme 1,191 
Neurological surgery - 68 
. 110 
Ophthalmology a 

p: -e 
Orthopedic surgery. 156 
Pes es 
Pediatric 598 
Pediatric 6 
Pediatric cardiology. a 
Plastic 20 
Psychiatry 781 
1 57 
ology". 254 
Sure — 1 68 
OT; — 
Urt — 8 115 
Wi eee 7, 3 29, 298 


other than hospitals. 

Differences in o physician role.—Prob- 
ably the principal problem of post-graduate 
training of physicians from developing coun- 
tries relates to the marked differences which 
frequently obtain in the role of a physician 
in the 2 cultures. At its best an internship 
or residency in the United States has much 
to offer the foreign physician, including su- 
perior technologie training and resources and 
an educational experience conducive to the 
development of a scholarly, scientific, and 
critical approach to clinical problems and 
a keen sense of responsibility to the patient. 
Yet most of our residences are designed to 
prepare specialists for service in the United 
States where cultural, economic, social, and 
medical conditions differ greatly from those 
in the native countries of most of the foreign 
interns and residents. Table 1 shows, for in- 
stance, that there are about 8,700 persons for 
each physician in Pakistan. Thus, on the 
average, the physician in Pakistan must be 
prepared to assume responsibility for about 
11 times as many people as the physician 
in the United States. For many years the 
highest priority of most developing nations 
will be for the preparation of physicians who 
can design and supervise health programs 
mot of individuals but of large groups of 
people. This does not mean that will 
be less concerned about the health of in- 
dividuals but this concern must be expressed 
mainly through programs emphasizing pre- 
ventive, diagnostic, and therapeutic measures 
at the community level. 

Moreover, the diseases of greatest impor- 
tance in developing countries (bacterial, 
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parasitic, and nutritional diseases) may be 
infrequently seen during residencies here, 
where markedly different disease patterns 
exist. The resident in internal medicine in 
the United States may have to learn from the 

how to handle malaria, malnutri- 
tion, amebiasis, schistosomiasis, and leprosy 
when he returns to his native land. He may 
become an expert in the diagnosis and man- 
agement of coronary disease only to find that 
this disorder is almost nonexistent in his 
own country. 

Quality of programs,—The quality of the 
training of the foreign interns and residents 
in the United States has not been systemati- 
cally evaluated. It is evident, however, that 
they are being educated in both our strong- 
est and weakest academic programs. 

As of September, 1963 there were 2,910 
(9) foreign graduates serving in hospitals 
affillated with medical schools (17 per cent 
of all residents in these hospitals). At the 
same time there were 4,142 (9) in nonaffill- 
ated hospitals (34 per cent of all residents 
in these hospitals). There are, of course, 
many good training programs in nonaffili- 
ated hospitals, but this information does 
suggest that in general the quality of post- 
graduate training of foreign graduates is not 
as good as that of domestic graduates. 
These data also probably refiect the poorer 
competitive position of the foreign graduates 
as a group and the nonaffiliated hospitals as 
& group. Of course, it is possible that this 
distribution is influenced to some extent by 
the limited information on teaching pro- 
grams of U.S. hospitals which has been avail- 
able to foreign candidates. Lastly, the high 
salaries paid by some nonaffiliated hospitals 
may make it possible for some candidates 
to finance round trip travel as well as main- 
tenance, whereas these same candidates 
might not find it possible to support a trip 
to the United States with the lower salaries 
offered by affiliated hospitals. These finan- 
cial considerations are particularly impor- 
tant when foreign candidates have families 
to support. 

In a recent survey conducted by the 
ECFMG,* foreign residents were asked, “How 
valuable do you feel your residency .. . 
nas been in terms of your ultimate goals in 
medicine?” The alternative answers were, 
“very valuable,” “moderately valuable,“ 
“somewhat valuable,” or “of little value.” 
Of 191 who responded, 144 or 70 per cent 
indicated that their residency had been “very 
valuable” and 17 per cent stated that the 
experience was “moderately valuable.” Only 
1 per cent described their U.S. residency as 
“of little value” and only 12 per cent indi- 
cated it was “somewhat valuable.” ‘The re- 
sults of individual responses were confiden- 
tial and the survey was conducted in a man- 
ner calculated to encourage candid replies. 
‘Therefore, it would appear that, in general, 
these residents are obtaining what they seek. 
These responses also suggest that the quality 
of the training being provided is generally 
good, at least by the standards of the trainees. 
It would be interesting to determine the re- 
sponse of these or other trainees to this ques- 
tion after they have worked for a few years 
in their own countries. 

Effects 

Studies of the impact of the 823 
of foreign trainees in our in’ 
residency programs have been quite estes. 
In the discussion immediately below, the 
writer records mainly his own subjective im- 
pression based on the information presented 
in this paper and discussions during the past 
great many present, former, 
and prospective interns and residents; with 
teachers, government health and immigation 
officials, and officials of foundations in the 


* Personal communication from G. Halsey 
Hunt, Director of the Educational Council for 
Foreign Medical Graduates, 1965. 
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United States; and with officials and medi- 
cal educators in more than 30 countries of 
Asia, Africa, Latin America, and the Middle 
East. 

Advantages—The American training of 
these young physicians from less advanced 
countries has both good and bad aspects, 
with the advantages to the developing coun- 
tries usually outweighing the disadvantages. 
For many nations this is a source of highly 
skilled manpower which could not be pro- 
duced indigenously, and, what is more im- 
portant, the seed of a self-perpetuating pro- 
gram for training residents in the develop- 
ing country itself. During their visits to the 
United States, many of these trainees see 
medical care at its best with respect to its 
technical, scientific, humanitarian, social, 
and economic aspects. Indeed, for the for- 
eign trainee in the best American environ- 
ment the most important aspect of the edu- 
cational experience may not be the technical 
acumen he acquires but rather these new 
attitudes and perspectives, these glimpses of 
the optimum and the possible. Americans 
are justifiably concerned about their defects, 
for example, the presence in some quarters of 
racial prejudice and its manifestations. Yet, 
many of us tend to underestimate the ex- 
tent to which the special assets of our society 
are likely to impress the foreign visitor. The 
foreign physician will perceive, for instance, 
that our systems of medical care, medical 
education, and medical research, while im- 
perfect, have much to recommend them. He 
sees the optimism, ambition, and produc- 
tivity of a free society where mothers “march 
on polio” with Enders, Sabin, and Salk to 
win a battle for the mothers and children 
of all countries. 

Many foreign interns and residents go on 
to take advanced academic training. A re- 
cent study indicated that there were approxi- 
mately 4,000 foreign biomedical research 
trainees in the United States in 1963 (2). 
The duration of this research training aver- 
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ages about three years; so approximately 
1,300 now enter research programs 
each year, and roughly 1,100 return to their 
own countries each year. Approximately half 
of these foreign research trainees are physi- 
cians and roughly about 60 per cent of the 
research trainees who are physicians are 
from developing countries. Therefore, about 
330 foreign physicians are returning each 
year to developing lands after advanced aca- 
demic in the United States. The 
majority of these physicians are from the pool 
of foreign residents and interns already pres- 
ent in the United States. In very recent 
years roughly 15 per cent of the foreign 
physicians who have had residency training 
in the United States have later taken research 
training in this country. 

A recent study by the author, based on 
the data of the Division of Research Grants 
and the Office of International Research of 
NIH, showed that 76 per cent of NIH-sup- 
ported trainees who had returned to their 
countries were engaged to some extent in 

Data relating to 110 of these 
American-trained natives of developing na- 
tions are summarized in Table 4. Teaching 
was the principal activity of only 13 per cent 
of the group; but it should be kept in mind 
that only a very small number of the teachers 
in these medical schools are engaged full- 
time because of the very limited capacities 
of these nations to support such positions. 
It is impressive and encouraging that so 
many of these persons do some teaching. 
The Table shows that those who teach de- 
vote an average of 25 per cent of their time 
to teaching. In addition, these former 
trainees were devoting an average of about 
one-third of their time to research. It is 
clear from these data and those presented in 
the earlier publication on the research train- 
ing in America of foreign nationals (2) that 
the United States can play an important role 
in the development of academic institutions 
abroad. 


TABLE 4.— Teaching activities in countries of foreign trainees from developing nations after 
NIH-supported traineeships in the United States ! 
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1 Replies to 1962 questionnaires received 2 to 7 years (average 3 years) after completion of U.S. training. 


Disadvantages.— These advantages for the 
native countries of the foreign trainees must 
be weighed against several disadvantages. 
Prior to the establishment of the ECFMG 
there were 4 major difficulties associated with 
the large-scale training of foreign physicians. 
One of these related to the fact that many 
of the trainees were not adequately pre- 
pared for an internship or residency in the 
United States. Fortunately, the ECFMG 
certification system has largely solved this 
problem with benefit to the hospitals, the 
foreign trainees, their countries, and the 
United States. 

A second problem relates to the fact that 
some hospitals recruit interns or residents 


mainly to provide manpower for service. In 
these hospitals there may be inadequate con- 
cern for the educational needs of the trainee 
and a limited capacity for providing a first- 
rate training experience. This problem has 
been mitigated but not eliminated by the 
accreditation requirements of the AMA 
Council on Medical Education which limit 
approval of educational programs to hos- 
pitals that demonstrate a reasonable ca- 
pacity for providing acceptable training. 

The third and perhaps the major problem 
insofar as the developing nations are con- 
cerned has been discussed above, namely the 
frequency with which the training in the 
United States lacks relevance to the optimum 
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future role of the foreign physician in his 
own country. 

The fourth problem, also previously dis- 
cussed, is the immigration of many of these 
trainees to the United States, 

Lastly, and this is a minor disadvantage, 
valuable manpower is lost to the native coun- 
try of the trainee during the training period. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Attempts to improve the effectiveness of 
Us. programs must necessarily take 
into account the variety and complexity of 
considerations involved. The situation 
varies markedly from country to country be- 
cause of differences among these nations in 
their geographical, medical, and cultural re- 
lationships with the United States. Also 
there are many differences in the availability 
of local training facilities as well as differ- 
ences in immigration quotas, disease pat- 
terns, national priorities, and so forth. More- 
over, in considering possible changes in policy 
relating to these foreign trainees, one must 
take into account a variety of interests in- 
cluding those of the trainee, his country, the 
host institution, the preceptor, and those of 
the United States. These interests have 
much in common, for example, all are served 
by improving the quality of the training. On 
the other hand, they are at times antithetical, 
By liberalizing its immigration laws or its 
licensing policies, the United States could 
gain physicians at the expense of foreign 
countries. A policy change which reduced 
the number of foreign trainees in an un- 
selective manner would have a deleterious ef- 
fect on the health programs of some coun- 
tries, but it would probably help other na- 
tions by reducing the brain drain. 

One of the goals of policy development in 
connection with this massive migration of 
foreign trainees should be to promote better 
planning without substantially impairing 
the present flexibility and freedom with 
which the training programs operate. While 
the problems and opportunities relating to 
these foreign trainees are of concern to the 
United States, the parties primarily affected 
are the trainees and their own countries. 
Therefore policy changes relating to these 
matters should be undertaken in consulta- 
tion with appropriate representatives of the 
foreign nations concerned, 

ECFMG programs 

The present ECFMG programs should be 
encouraged and expanded. The ECFMG, its 
sponsoring agencies, and other organizations 
with mutual objectives should design and 
perform further studies of the nature, ef- 
fects, and potential effects of these training 
programs. The current studies of ECFMG 
are yielding very useful information on the 
career plans of foreign trainees, their rea- 
sons for coming to the United States, and 
their impressions concerning their training 
experiences. These investigations should be 
extended to include a study of the motiva- 
tions of the foreign trainees, an examination 
of their subsequent careers, and country- 
by-country examinations of these migrations 
in the light of the high priority needs of 
these countries. In 1 specialty the subse- 
quent careers abroad of American-trained 
foreign personnel have been studied (15). 

Another activity of the ECFMG which 
should be encouraged and extended is its 
attempt to provide better information to 
foreign candidates concerning uate 
medical education in the United States. Its 
recent survey indicated that foreign resi- 
dents and interns in the United States did 
not in general have adequate advance in- 
formation of this kind; these foreign phy- 
sicians gave a very high priority to the need 
for a booklet for prospective trainees con- 
taining such information, (The ECFMG 
has recently published such a booklet (16). 
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Communication 


By a variety of means, including an in- 
ternational conference on the subject, lead- 
ers of American and foreign medical educa- 
tion should be informed more fully of the 
opportunities and problems relating to the 
U.S. training of large numbers of foreign 
physicians. Such a working conference 
could initiate the development of more ef- 
fective practices and policies relating to these 
foreign trainees. Health planners in de- 
veloping nations should be provided with 
the information presently available and en- 
couraged to analyze its implications. There 
are several countries, for example, whose 
losses of physicians through immigration to 
the United States are a major threat to their 
future development. In this connection it 
can be shown that under certain conditions 
the large-scale training of physicians from 
a developing country does not necessarily re- 
sult in the loss of these physicians to the 
United States. Moreover, the character of 
the U.S. training need not be inappropriate 
to the health programs of a developing 
country. 

Since consideration is being given by Con- 
gress to liberalizing certain immigration laws, 
both Congress and the Executive Branch 
should be made more fully aware of the im- 
plications of such changes with respect to 
the foreign interns and residents and their 
native countries. A concern for the need of 
the United States for health manpower 
should be balanced by an awareness of and 
consideration for the more acute manpower 
problems of the developing nations. 


Manpower study 


Since 18 per cent of new additions to the 
profession are now foreign graduates (10), 
it will also be necessary to appraise future 
U.S. manpower needs in the light of this fact 
and with consideration for future projections 
relating to foreign trainees and the rate at 
which they immigrate. 


Development of standards 


their needs for manpower, specific measures 
should be taken to assure that the interests 
of these trainees and their countries are pro- 
tected. The AMA Council on Medical Edu- 
cation should be encouraged to continue to 
remind all hospitals of the special obligations 
which attend the acceptance of foreign in- 
terns and residents. Up to now the Council’s 
efforts have been mainly exhortative. It 
would be rather difficult to institute and im- 
plement country-wide systems of evaluation 
and control, and the formulation of criteria 
would pose many problems. Nevertheless, the 
importance of this matter requires that spe- 
cific standards be developed and implemented 
even though this will constitute a challeng- 
ing administrative problem. Educational 
programs which are not strong enough aca- 
demically to attract domestic trainees regu- 
larly are not likely to be appropriate for the 
training of foreign interns or residents, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR U.S. MEDICAL SCHOOLS 


The present postgraduate training pro- 
grams for foreign residents in U.S. academic 
centers are exerting some very favorable ef- 
fects on foreign medical education. But this 
contribution could be greatly enhanced 
through more effective planning and actions 
by the U.S. medical schools. We could ac- 
tively recruit foreign trainees in those pro- 
grams which provide an educational expe- 
rience of particular relevance to the needs of 
the trainee’s native country. We could cre- 
ate more programs, such as traineeships in 
infectious diseases, for which the foreign 
physician would provide valuable highly 
trained manpower while acquiring the kind 
of competence that is most needed in his 
Own country; for example, residency train- 
ing in internal medicine for the foreign 
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trainee might Include a year or two in the 

departmental program plus six to 
twenty-four months in nutrition or public 
health, epidemiology, or parasitology, or a 
combination of these. 

International liaison officers have recently 
been appointed in each American school by 
the Association of American Medical Col- 
leges to link its International Division with 
all schools. This structure could be a very 
effective instrument in mobilizing the re- 
sources of American schools to further the 
development of medical education interna- 
tionally. Through these liaison officers the 
schools could be encouraged to do follow-up 
studies n their own foreign trainees as a basis 
for improving their programs. In many 
schools it would be desirable to form an in- 
ternational advisory committee composed of 
individuals with special knowledge of medi- 
cal conditions abroad to identify opportuni- 
ties which are particularly appropriate for 
the training of persons from developing coun- 
tries. This committee might be chaired by 
the school’s international liaison officer. 
Perhaps through such an advisory committee 
the schools could more effectively appraise 
and advise trainees and applicants. The 
Committee could also advise preceptors, po- 
tential preceptors, trainees, and potential 
trainees about immigration laws and policies. 

The American schools should systemati- 
cally develop means for enriching the train- 
ing of selected foreign trainees by providing 
an educational experience in the broad as- 
pects of medical education. We need to help 
these emerging countries produce medical 
specialists but it is even more important that 
we assist them in developing teachers, ad- 
ministrators, innovators, institution build- 
ers, and leaders. 

U.S. schools should also provide specific 
opportunities for their faculties and domestic 
trainees to learn from the foreign trainees 
more about their native countries—the dis- 
ease patterns, systems of medical education 
and service, culture, attitudes, and problems. 
It would be desirable for some schools to 
direct their efforts toward training phy- 
sicians from a specific geographic region. 
This focus of interest and effort would often 
promote better liaison and cooperation be- 
tween the foreign and domestic preceptors 
of the foreign trainees. It would also make 
it possible for the American institution to 
have more continuity of experience and 
more opportunities for continuing relation- 
ships between preceptors and trainees, and 
it would lead to the development of better 
understanding by the American school of 
the foreign society and its special needs and 
potentialities. School-to-school and depart- 
ment-to-department relationships should 
also be encouraged. Collaborative interna- 
tional research activities conducted abroad 
with foreign colleagues often provide Amer- 
icans with special opportunities to advance 
high priority objectives of our domestic sci- 
ence program while assisting in the develop- 
ment of medical science and medical educa- 
tion abroad (17). 

The Agency for International Development 
should not be expected to finance in every 
American medical school programs designed 
to improve the effectiveness of the training 
of physicians from developing countries. On 
the other hand a program of small grants 
could be very effective in stimulating se- 
lected American schools to conduct system- 
atically an appraisal of the effectiveness of 
their present training activities for foreign 
physicians. Such grants could help to es- 
tablish permanent mechanisms for improv- 
ing the selection and training of foreign in- 
terns, residents, and research trainees with 
the understanding that these programs 
would not necessarily require the continuing 
financial support of AID. Successful pro- 
grams would no doubt be emulated by other 
schools. Such a national program could at a 
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modest cost bring the vast American medical 
education system to bear much more effec- 
tively on the development of medicine in 
foreign countries. This program could be 
coordinated through the AAMC'’s Division of 
International Medical Education in coopera- 
tion with the ECFMG, 


SUMMARY 


There are about 13,000 foreign physicians 
receiving postgraduate medical training in 
the United States. This is the largest in- 
ternational migration for postgraduate edu- 
cation in history—in any field. Data are 
presented for most countries comparing the 
number of trainees in the United States with 
the annual rates of production of new phy- 
sicians and the number of physicians per 
capita. About three-fourths of these foreign 
trainees are from developing countries, A 
substantial percentage of the recent grad- 
uates from many countries such as Greece, 
Iran, Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, Leba- 
non, and Turkey now come to the United 
States for postgraduate training. 

Some countries such as Korea, Iran, Greece, 
and Peru are losing substantial portions of 
their very limited medical manpower 
through migration to the United States. 
Many other countries are sustaining sig- 
nificant losses. The immigration of foreign 
graduates now accounts for a substantial 
percentage (18 percent) of the annual addi- 
tions to the U.S. medical profession. We 
would have to build and operate about 12 
medical schools to produce the manpower 
being derived through immigration (approxi- 
mately 1,200 per year). The dollar value per 
year of this “foreign aid” to the United 
States approximately equals the total cost 
of all of our medical aid, private and public, 
to foreign nations. 

In U.S. hospitals affiliated with medical 
schools 17 percent of the residents are for- 
eign while 34 percent of residents in non- 
affiliated hospitals are foreign. The certify- 
ing examination recently introduced by the 
ECFMG has solved or mitigated some of the 
important problems associated with this vast 
migration of foreign interns and residents. 
Some important difficulties remain. One is 
the brain drain discussed above. Yet, there 
is evidence that through improvements in 
planning, the brain drain can be mitigated 
without eliminating opportunities for post- 
graduate training in the United States. 

The most difficult problem relating to the 
training of foreign physicians from develop- 
ing countries is the frequency with which 
the U.S. training programs lack relevance 
to the trainee’s future responsibilities in his 
own country. Even those programs of very 
high scientific quality are often inappropri- 
ate in character. This matter is discussed 
in some detail and some suggestions are made 
for improving the relevance of these train- 
ing experiences to the future responsibilities 
of physicians from developing countries. 
Further studies are needed to provide a basis 
for improving the value of these training ac- 
tivities. We need to know more about the 
career prospects and potentialities of these 
foreign trainees; and an extensive appraisal 
of their movements, specialties, plans, mo- 
tivations, attitudes, aspirations, and subse- 
quent careers would be desirable. 

A more thorough country-by-country 
analysis of other factors which affect the 
quantity and character of this migration is 
also warranted, including immigration laws 
and policies, methods of recruitment and ap- 
pointments, and factors which determine 
success or failure in the U.S. training pro- 
grams. Because hospitals with relatively 
weak academic programs will probably con- 
tinue to recruit foreign trainees aggressively 
to satisfy their needs for skilled manpower, 
more specific measures should be taken to 
assure that the interests of the foreign 
trainees and their countries are protected. 
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Although large numbers of foreign physi- 
clans are being trained in the United States, 
this number is almost insignificant when 
compared to the huge world-wide deficit of 
physicians. 

This suggests a need to concentrate on 
training and educating teachers and teachers 
of teachers. The large-scale participation of 
foreign physicians in our postgraduate 
training programs has created many diffi- 
culties but this phenomenon should be 
perceived not so much as a problem to be 
eliminated but rather as an extraordinary 
opportunity to be exploited. Evidence is 
presented suggesting that many of these for- 
mer, present, and future trainees from 
abroad have, will, and could assume roles of 
leadership in solving the massive problems of 
endemic disease in their own emerging coun- 
tries. The United States can favorably in- 
fluence medical care and medical education 
abroad by a variety of means; but these for- 
eign trainees represent our major opportu- 
nity, one unique in history, to lead a success- 
ful global effort to control disease. 
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THE BRAIN DRAIN IN MEDICINE * 
(By G. Halsey Hunt, M.D.?) 

Barring world catastrophe the foreign med- 
ical graduate will be a major fact of American 
hospital and medical life for many years to 
come. The operation of the Educational 
Council for Foreign Medical Graduates ex- 
amination program, beginning in 1958, has 
introduced some measure of order into what 
was previously an almost completely chaotic 
situation. There has been very little plan- 
ning however, for the proper training of these 
young physicians from other countries in re- 
lation to their own needs and the medical 
needs of their home countries; nor has there 
been any real supervision of the kind and 
amount of service required of the foreign 
interns and residents in exchange for thelr 
training. 

In many respects the present situation is 
unsatisfactory. Any plans for improvement 
should include short-range plans which could 
be put into effect quickly, possibly even by 
action. of individual hospitals, and long- 
range plans which may well require cooper- 
ative action by many hospitals, by the Amer- 
ican Hospital Association and the state hos- 
pital associations, by the American Medical 
Association, by the medical schools, and by 
the general public. 

Major improvements will, without any 
question, require additional expenditures. 
One of the problems in the present situation 
is that many graduates of foreign medical 
schools are quite openly used to provide 
medical services to United States hospitals, 
in the guise of approved training programs, 
at salaries considerably lower than licensed 
American physicians would demand for the 
same services. One minor ray of hope in 
the whole situation, incidentally, is that hos- 
pitals are bidding up the salaries of the for- 
eign “interns and residents” who are rather 
frankly being used to provide hospital serv- 
ices, and it may be that within the next few 
years the salary level will be such that hos- 
pitals could attract licensed physicians, part- 
time or possibly full-time. 

HISTORY 

Since Colonial times, there has been a sub- 
stantial influx of foreign physicians into the 
United States and during the 19th and early 
20th Centuries appreciable numbers of 
American citizens went abroad for their med- 
ical training. Both of these factors were 
important in the founding and development 
of many individual hospitals in the United 
States, but for many years have not been of 
major significance in the organization and 
operation of American hospitals taken as a 
whole. Immediately after World War II, 
however, a number of circumstances devel- 
oped which produced a population explosion 
of a special kind—the presence of large num- 
bers of graduates of foreign medical schools 
in the United States hospitals. 

The Joint Commission on Accreditation of 
Hospitals, in its unexceptionable efforts to 
improve the quality of hospital care in the 
United States, introduced and enforced reg- 
ulations providing that the hospital records 
of all patients must include a proper history, 
a proper physical examination, adequate 
progress notes, and a summary note at the 
time of discharge. Hospitals wishing to 
achieve (or retain) accreditation were forced 
to make provision for these activities. Un- 
fortunately, the taking of the complete his- 
tory, the performance of a complete physical 
examination, the writing of the summary dis- 


1 Presented at the Annual General Session, 
The Federation of State Medical Boards of 
the United States. Chicago, February 8, 1966. 

Executive Director, Educational Council 
for Foreign Medical Graduates. 
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charge note, and in many cases the writing of 
progress notes, are considered in some circles 
to be beneath the dignity of a fully-trained 
physician, and to be “intern work.” There 
was consequently a rush to establish intern- 
ships in every hospital that could possibly 
meet the minimum requirements laid down 
by the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association. The intern- 
ships were established and then came the 
second rush, to fill them. 

Under the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948 physicians 
were included in the Educational and Cul- 
tural Exchange Program, which was set up to 
regularize the admission of foreign students 
to the United States and to oversee the edu- 
cational opportunities available to them. In 
1961 the program was modified by the Ful- 
bright-Hays Act, Public Law 87-256, the Mu- 
tual Educational and Cultural Exchange Act 
of 1961. 

A third factor was that many other coun- 
tries were suffering deeply from economic 
dislocations brought on by the war and grad- 
uates of their medical schools found the 
United States, economically almost undam- 
aged by the war, a most attractive haven with 
opportunity for clinical training at a com- 
paratively huge stipend, and possibly for 
immigration and permanent residence. 

For a few years the result was chaos. 
Each hospital seeking interns was the only 
judge of the qualifications of the applicants 
from. other countries. Few hospitals had 
adequate knowledge of the complexities of 
the medical curricula in various countries, 
and even fewer were in a position to make 
proper judgments of the credentials sub- 
mitted by their applicants. An ad-hoc Co- 
operating Committee on Graduates of For- 
eign Medical Schools was established in 1954 
to study the situation and make recommen- 
dations. 

The Committee was made up of represent- 
atives of the American Hospital Association, 
the American Medical Association, the As- 
sociation of American Medical Colleges, and 
the Federation of State Medical Boards of 
the United States. After several meetings 
and prolonged deliberation, the Committee 
recommended that an organization be estab- 
lished to pass upon the medical credentials 
of graduates of foreign medical schools, who 
wished to come to the United States for in- 
ternship and residency training, and to con- 
duct an examination which each such in- 
dividual would have to pass. 

As a result of this recommendation the 
four organizations established the Educa- 
tional Council for Foreign Medical Graduates 
in 1956, as a separate nonprofit corporation 
governed by a Board of Trustees made up.of 
representatives of each of the Member Orga- 
nizations and of the general public. The 
ECFMG was incorporated in 1956, opened its 
office on October 1, 1957, and gave the first 
examination in March 1958. Examinations 
have been given semiannually since that 
time, from March 1958 to September 1965. 
The 17th examination will be given on Feb- 
ruary 9, 1966. 


PRESENT STATUS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL 
GRADUATES 

We are frequently asked: How many for- 
eign physicians come to the United States 
each year? How many of them go home 
after completing their training? 

Unfortunately there are no good answers 
to these questions, nor to a number of oth- 
ers of similar importance. We have to ap- 
proach the question indirectly, on the basis 
of a few figures that are more or less definite. 

The ECFMG has, of course, an accurate 
count of the number of candidates who take 
the examination each year, and the number 
of those who pass. Over the past three or 
four years, about 5,000 new candidates have 
applied to take each examination, or about 
10,000 a year. At each examination, about 
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half the candidates are made up of new ap- 
plicants and about half are applicants for re- 
examination who have failed the exmina- 
tion in the past. We give, therefore, about 
18,000 examinations a year, with 30 per cent 
to 40 per cent of the candidates who take 
any specific examination passing it. Thus 
about 7,000 candidates pass the examination 
each year. About 2,000 of these are already 
in the United States, either not working in 
approved hospitals or working under a 
Temporary ECFMG Certificate (the last 
Temporary Certificates will expire on June 
30, 1966). The remaining 5,000 or so candi- 
dates who have passed the examination in 
other countries represent an available pool 
for possible emigration to the United States. 
Possibly three or four hundred of this group 
represent United States citizens who have 
gone abroad to medical school. 

The next solid figures that we can get 
come from the annual AMA census of ap- 
proved training programs. The census as of 
September 1964, reported in the AMA Direc- 
tory of Approved Internships and Residen- 
cies, 1965 (page 20), showed that 27 per cent 
of the interns and residents in the United 
States hospitals at that time were graduates 
of foreign medical schools (10,974 out of 41,- 
102). 

In a questionnaire survey of foreign- 
trained interns and residents conducted by 
the ECFMG in 1962, we found that 59.4 per- 
cent of those who were classified as interns 
in the AMA census of approved training pro- 
grams had been in the United States less 
than 12 months. Of the remainder, some 
were United States citizens who were pre- 
sumably within the first year of internship 
training, and others were foreign citizens 
who still had internship appointments, even 
though they had been in the United States 
more than a year. These figures must be 
applied cautiously, but it seems reasonable 
to assume that of the 2,821 foreign grad- 
uates reported as interns in 1964, about 300 
are United States citizens and possibly a 
thousand are foreign nationals who had al- 
ready had more than 1 year of internship in 
the United States, but who are still clas- 
sified as interns. 

The only other solid figures are those re- 
ported by the several State Boards of Medi- 
cal Examiners to the American Medical As- 
sociation annually, showing the number of 
graduates of foreign schools who have been 
licensed for the first time in the United 
States. This figure, which represents a net 
addition to the medical practitioner pool 
in the United States, is reported each year 
in the State Board Number of the JAMA. 
In the 5 years 1960 to 1964, the number of 
newly-licensed foreign graduates has ranged 
from 1,580 in 1961 to 1,306 in 1964, and has 
averaged 1,423 each year. 

REACTION OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

It is a depressing and humbling experi- 
ence for an American doctor to visit a medi- 
eal school in one of the under-industrialized 
countries of Asia, to have his host open the 
conversation with a bland statement that 
“You people in the United States, and your 
hospitals, couldn’t get along without our 
doctors,” and to realize that at the present 
time this is indeed a fact. If the 11,000 
foreign graduates who are now occupying 
internships and residences in United States 
hospitals were to be suddenly withdrawn, 
many United States hospitals would be forced 
to curtail sharply their services to patients. 
I submit that for the long run this is a 
completely untenable situation. By almost 
any standard of measurement, the United 
States is the richest country in the world. 
American standards of medical education and 
medical research and hospital practice are 
among the highest in the world. It ill be- 
comes us to depend permanently on other 
countries for the production of medical man- 
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power to provide services to American pa- 
tients. 

After their opening remarks about our 
needs for their doctors, foreign medical edu- 
cators are likely to have some sharp com- 
ments about what we are doing to the other 
countries and their doctors. We are told 
that we are enticing substantial numbers of 
their doctors to come to the United States, 
many of whom never return (or at least do 
not return permanently) to their home 
countries, and that in any case we are not 
giving them the kind of training that fits 
them to come back to practice in their own 
countries. 

Along with the complaints of the brain 
drain, however, our critics sometimes point 
out that we are draining the wrong people, 
and that our unorganized and hit-or-miss 
method of recruiting foreign graduates to 
come to United States hospitals for training 
sometimes attracts the poorer and less stable 
students. This may minimize the effect of 
the brain drain, to be sure, but some of the 
people with whom I have talked believe that 
it gives the United States a false impression 
of the caliber of medical graduates in other 
countries and the quality of the medical edu- 
cation they have had. 


GOALS FOR THE TRAINING OF FOREIGN MEDICAL 
GRADUATES 


Looking far into the future, one hopes that 
American hospitals will eventually develop 
better ways of meeting their service needs 
than to depend on foreign medical gradu- 
ates. At that time the United States can 
assume its rightful role in the training of 
foreign physicians, which I believe should 
have the specific design of training them to 
return home and to raise the standards of 
medical practice in their home countries, 
both by active participation in medical edu- 
cation and by exemplifying higher standards 
of personal medical practice. 

Achievement of this goal will require a 
number of rather fundamental changes from 
our present ways of doing things. First, the 
selection of foreign physicians to come to 
this country for training should be related 
to the ability of the individuals and to their 
potential contribution to medical education 
and medical practice after they return home. 
Second, there should be a mechanism for 
assuring that the foreign physicians who are 
selected to come to the United States for 
training are placed in the training programs 
which will best meet their needs. Third, 
and possibly most important of all, clinical 
training programs in United States hospitals 
should be tailored to meet the needs of in- 
dividuals who have come from other parts of 
the world, with considerable variation in 
their educational backgrounds, and with a 
great deal of variation in the medical needs 
of their home countries. There is really not 
much point in training physicians to do open 
heart surgery or complicated brain surgery if 
they are going back to a country which is 
still struggling with problems of over-popu- 
lation, acute infectious diseases, malnutri- 
tion and general lack of sanitation, unless 
the country itself desires and arranges for 
such highly specialized training. 

Even before these ultimate goals are 
reached, there are a number of fields in which 
American hospitals, and others concerned 
with the training of foreign medical grad- 
uates, should be doing better for our foreign 
visitors. Some hospitals have done well in 
providing social and cultural opportunities 
for the foreign medical graduates on their 
staffs, but it appears that much more can 
and should be done. Here is a field in which 
hospitals should stimulate activities by, and 
utilize the services of, such organizations as 
the hospital auxiliary and the various com- 
munity organizations which are already in 
existence for the benefit of visitors from 
other countries, 
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THE FUTURE OF HOSPITAL SERVICES 


It has become an article of faith in Ameri- 
can medical and hospital circles that the best 
hospital practice is carried out in hospitals 
that have approved internship and residency 
training programs. Partly out of a desire 
to have the best possible hospital service, 
partly out of a desire to have interns and 
residents who can carry out some of the 
more routine activities of hospital and medi- 
cal care, partly for reasons of prestige, and 
partly to meet the requirements of the Joint 
Commission on Accreditation of Hospitals 
with the least expenditure of time, money 
and effort, most voluntary hospitals which 
think they can meet the requirements of the 
AMA Council on Medical Education seek to 
establish at least an internship, and prefer- 
ably one or more residency programs. 

I think it can be demonstrated by some 
rather simple arithmetic that only a fraction 
of the general hospital patients in any coun- 
try, the United States or any other, can be in- 
volved in what we consider a first-class in- 
ternship. If we look upon the internship as 
a primarily educational experience, with serv- 
ice to patients an important but incidental 
matter, and if one accepts the standard that 
there should be no more than about 25 beds 
per intern in a proper program, it becomes 
rather obyious that a substantial proportion 
of general hospital beds cannot be utilized 
in first-class internship training, as long as 
the internship is limited to the first year 
after medical school. As things stand at 
present, only a fraction of all approved in- 
ternship programs in the United States have 
the ideal ratio of interns to patients. In 
some of the others, the interns (largely the 
foreign interns) are being used as hired 
hands to carry out the work of the hospital, 
with, we hope, some educational byproduct. 

In my opinion, the only self-respecting po- 
sition for American medicine and American 
hospitals to take in the long run is that the 
service needs of American patients should be 
met by American physicians. Such a state 
of affairs obviously cannot be achieved over- 
night, but I think it is the goal toward which 
we should work, 

Some of the implications for American 
medical and hospital practice are rather ob- 
vious. If a large proportion of the “service 
work” in American hospitals is not to be 
done by interns in good training programs, 
or by foreign graduates who are acting as 
hired hands under the guise of internships, 
some other mechanism must be worked out 
to provide these services. There may be some 
alternative, but at the moment I can really 
think of no solution except the employment 
of licensed American physicians on a part- 
time or even in some cases on a full-time 
basis. 


This will require some readjustment of 
thinking and will cost the hospitals, that is, 
the American public, more than they are now 
spending for these services, though we hope 
they will get more for their money. As I 
said earlier, if storles of some of the salaries 
that are now being paid to foreign-trained 
“interns” are anywhere near accurate, the 
financial part of the problem may be gradu- 
ally solving itself. In some places, the sal- 
aries are already such that they might well 
attract young American physicians, at least 
for part-time work, 

It is unlikely, however, that the problem 
will solve itself on a nationwide basis, and 
quietly go away. I suggest that American 
physicians and American hospitals and 
American medical educators and medical 
schools have a pressing present responsibility 
to develop ways and means of educating (and 
then properly utilizing) enough American 
doctors to meet the needs of the American 
people. We will then be in a position to se- 
lect each year a substantial number of for- 
eign physicians and train them properly, to 
establish a proper program of true interna- 
tional medical exchange, 
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EXHIBIT 2 
[Reprinted from American Journal of Public 
Health, Vol. 56, No. 2, February 1966] 
PUBLIC: HEALTH MICROBIOLOGICAL NEEDS IN 
UNDERDEVELOPED NATIONS 
(By Carl Lamanna, Ph. D.) 

(Nore.—The role of public health micro- 
biology in developing countries is explored 
realistically and practically. The relation- 
ship of microbiology to resources, capital, 
education, and practical needs is examined in 
terms of what can be done in such countries 
and how economically developed countries 
can assist. Specific attention is given to the 
potential contributions of military medicine 
and civic action programs. 

(Dr. Lamanna is deputy chief and scientific 
adviser, Life Sclences Division, Office of the 
Chief of Research and Development, Depart- 
ment of the Army, Washington, D.C.) 

This article is a condensation of a paper 
presented before the American Society for 
Microbiology Symposium, Washington, D.C., 
May 5, 1964. 

(Originally submitted for publication in 
September, 1964, this paper was revised and 
resubmitted in January, 1965.) 

Bacteriological knowledge pointed the way 
toward the community control of infectious 
diseases, and historically was one of the 
major stimuli for the birth and growth of 
modern public health services. While 
bacteriology and satellite microbiological 
sclences have remained at the core of public 
health activities, we have witnessed in the 
recent past a decrease in relative emphasis 
of microbiology and an increase in tech- 
nological sophistication in microbiological 
public health laboratory practice. This de- 
velopment has coincided with the technolog- 
ical revolution, with the increasing in- 
dustrialization of society, and with the ex- 
panding horizons and ambitions of the pub- 
lic health profession. 

Unfortunately, while the horizons and am- 
bitions of professional workers, including 
microbiologists, have grown on a world-wide 
basis, the technological revolution and in- 
dustrialization have not spread at equal pace 
throughout the nations of the world. This 
is why we must identify the true needs for 
public health microbiology in underdevel- 
oped areas, if we are to avoid wasted effort 
at grafting the current microbiological ex- 
perience and professional attitudes of de- 
veloped Western nations onto an incom- 
patible economic and social environment 
that will reject it. ; 

An underdeveloped nation is one where 
the economy is primarily agrarian, where 
limitations of transportation and communi- 
cation facilities act as primary obstacles to 
economic development, and where infectious 
diseases and parasitism remain the chief im- 
mediate causes of morbidity and mortality. 
In Rostow's 1 classification of stages of eco- 
nomic development these characteristics ap- 
ply to stages one and two, the traditional 
society, and the development of precondi- 
tions for self-sustained economic growth. 
I emphasize immediate cause in mentioning 
the relation of infectious disease to morbidity 
and mortality, since in underdeveloped na- 
tions inadequate nutrition is a characteristic 
of the low-living standards and may be the 
ultimate cause for a degree of susceptibility 
to particular infectious and parasitic diseases 
unknown in well-fed nations. 

PURPOSE 

The chief purpose of public health micro- 
biological activities in underdeveloped na- 
tions is to contribute to the general effort to 
raise standards of living. 

‘Good health is an essential element for 
economic productivity. Its absence detracts 


1 Rostow, W. W. The Stages of Economic 
Growth. New York, N.Y.: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1960. 
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from economic progress by the diversion of 
Tesources to the care of the sick, reduction 
in the will for productive labor, and the 
of the span of productive life. 

When coupled with expanding employment 
and capital investment, good health by in- 
creasing productivity increases resources 
available for insuring good health and the 
care of the sick. It frees people from the 
burden of labor for mere survival and satis- 
faction of basic needs. It provides for the 
expansion of opportunities for the enjoy- 
ment of the amenities of life. Focus of pub- 
lic health microbiology on economic ends 
makes means available for the satisfaction of 
moral, humanistic, and intellectual needs. 

If assistance programs in microbiology are 
to succeed in this aim, their impact on the 
local scene must be permanent. What is 
done should not disappear with the removal 
of the outside expert or consultant. 

How can one judge the value of programs 
in achieving the above aim? The funda- 
mental test is that the program be “capital 
cheap.” Economists use the term capital 
cheap to signify any activity which makes 
practical use of resources at hand and which 
in sum does not consume capital but rather 
contributes to the accumulation of capital.? 
Of themselves, public health microbiological 
activities are consumers of capital, but they 
can be capital cheap if they release produc- 
tive forces leading to net accumulation of 
capital. If a program is capital cheap, its 
useful efforts are permanent when the ac- 
cumulated capital is directed to socially use- 
ful ends. Such utilization of capital is al- 
ways a social and often a political decision 
and the microbiologist contributes to this 
decision as a citizen, not as a microbiologist. 
Since by definition capital cheap activities 
will develop and utilize local skills, such ac- 
tivities assure that the role of the outside 
consultant can be temporary. What follows 
is a discussion of specific public health micro- 
biological activities in underdeveloped na- 
tions in the light of the stated role. 


ACTIVITIES 
Case finding 


Microbiology laboratories provide diagnos- 
tic services for case finding by public health 
organizations. This activitity presents a di- 
lemma. Our humanitarian instinct is to 
give immediate attention to the identifica- 
tion and specific treatment of sick persons. 
Unlike the situation for the United States, 
if these diagnostic and treatment services are 
not provided by a public health agency, they 
are not likely to be provided at all in an 
underdeveloped nation, particularly in areas 
removed from urban centers. The difficulty 
is that such activity in underdeveloped na- 
tions makes major demands on capital re- 
sources more productively employable on 
other activities; for example, insuring a safe 
water supply for a village. Consequently, 
microbiological support of treatment of pa- 
tients should be austere. Experience shows 
diagnostic laboratories are not capital cheap 
enterprises. Most laboratory supplies are not 
locally available in underdeveloped nations 
and must be imported. Underdeveloped na- 
tions are notoriously limited in the amount 
of funds generated for expenditure on im- 
portation of commodities. While assistance 
grants can be used to take care of the de- 
ficiency, this crutch can lead to chronic de- 
pendency which it not a practical long-term 
solution. It also removes an incentive to 
local invention in the adaptation of poten- 
tial resources at hand. 

Case can be employed to assist in 
the treatment of the individual patient or to 
survey the state of health of a community. 
It is the latter—the epidemiological survey 
of an area—which is the higher priority pur- 
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pose, since it is useful to generate data 
needed for evaluation of the relative impact 
of various diseases on the economy. It is a 
sad fact when, in economic studies of under- 
developed nations, microbiologists or other 
health workers are not routinely employed 
as integral members of the study team. 
Microbiologists, too, commit this sin of omis- 
sion when they do not seek expert advice on 
the economic consequences of their actions. 
It is self-defeating to improve the health of 
a community if, at the same time, provision 
is not made for the useful employment of the 
increased human energy that will become 
available. j 

A secondary practical objective of case 
finding is as a follow-up to judge and guide 
community health programs. A recent ex- 
ample of the serious consequences of failure 
to coordinate economic planning with epi- 
demiological investigations has been provided 
by an incident in Bolivia. Without a prior 
survey of the possible existence of vector- 
borne endemic disease, populations from soll- 
eroded isolated areas of the altiplano were 
induced to move to low-altitude fertile val- 
leys. The lands chosen for colonization 
proved to be foci for a poorly understood 
virulent kind of hemorrhagic fever. Under- 
standably the high rate of morbidity and 
mortality among the first settlers reduced 
enthusiasm for the colonization scheme, in- 
creased the cost of settlement, and seriously 
placed in jeopardy an effort to increase the 
standards of living of an impoverished peas- 
ant community. 


Community campaigns in preventive 
medicine 

Campaigns in preventive medicine that are 
not capital cheap should not be encouraged. 
Yet, there are campaigns not capital cheap 
for an underdeveloped nation that are ex- 
traordinarily significant for the world at 
large. These campaigns should be under- 
taken with resources made available by de- 
veloped nations. It is to the advantage of 
developed countries to eliminate foci or res- 
ervoirs of disease which have the potential 
fo~ spread beyond the boundaries of under- 
developed nations. Examples are cholera, 
smallpox, malaria, and yellow fever. Such 
assistance is particularly justifiable when the 
expenditure is nonrecurring, as in the case of 
vaccines conferring long-term if not life-time 
protection or projects which can be main- 
tained with local resources after foreign as- 
sistance provides the initial capital invest- 
ment, as in the case of certain engineering 
Works. 

Successful community measures to prevent 
disease rest in substantial part on knowledge 
of the microbiological sciences and immunol- 
ogy. Microbiologists are important in gen- 
erating such information and in providing 
tools for the practical fleld application of 
knowledge. Nonetheless, it is not always 
important for microbiologists to participate 
in field application if the aim is to keep ef- 
forts capital cheap. Thus, it is desirable in 
underdeveloped nations to undertake com- 
munity pr of immunization against 
smallpox, diphtheria, tetanus, and whooping 
cough. Microbiologists generate informa- 
tion for the development and rational use of 
vaccines against these diseases and for their 
manufacture. But paramedical personnel 
other than skilled microbiologists can be ef- 
fectively employed in the field to apply the 
immunization under the general direction of 
a physician. For these diseases there is no 
real need to follow up immunization pro- 
grams by laboratory case finding or measure- 
ments of antibody titers. Resources devoted 
to these, nice to have but not capital cheap 
or essential activities, can be more produc- 
tively employed. For another example, in 
many cases we can argue a greater need for 
sanitary engineering technicians than for 
microbiologists. It is more important to lo- 
cate privies away from village water supplies, 
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and to instruct villagers in homemade con- 
struction of safe water supplies, for example, 
the use of local hardwood or bamboo as re- 
placement. for steel rods in reinforcing con- 
erete used for encasing water wells, than for 
bacteriologists to run elaborate routine coli- 
form counts. 

For still another example we can cite the 
yaws eradication program, where injections 
of penicillin to all in a population can be 
done without the need for routine case find- 
ing by laboratory procedures. 

It is an emotionally unsettling experience 
for a microbiologist to realize that his per- 
sonal participation is not always needed to 
make a public health infectious disease en- 
terprise successful, when it has been his la- 
bors that have provided illumination along 
the path of progress. Calm reflection should 
make specialists accept this fate as lighters 
of the lanterns which others are better 
equipped to carry; that is, in economic terms, 
more cheaply. If we wish, we can salve hurt 
1 by rationalizing that this fate re- 
1 for the task of building 
better lanterns. 


BIOLOGICS PRODUCTION 


Supplies of biologics can be imported or 
manufactured locally. Which is the wiser 
procedure for underdeveloped nations? 
Aside from false questions of national pres- 
tige, a capability should exist for such 
production, but the actual effort should be 
limited to those products produced more 
cheaply on the local market, Assistance 
grants of biologics can play a useful function, 
for they will be contributing directly to long- 
term raising of health and economic stand- 
ards in the case of immunization programs. 
To the extent assistance grants have such a 
catalytic effect, funds generated by the local 
economy should eventually replace the assist- 
ance grant. 

Only with a rising standard of living can 
it be expected there will be a gradual increase 
in the local capability to produce an increas- 
ing number of biologics more cheaply than 
can the highly industrialized nations. A 
question that needs consideration is whether 
a national population size limit exists below 
which one cannot hope for the creation of a 
biologics manufacturing industry able to 
compete, cost-wise, in the world market. 
This question is pertinent to ask of many of 
the smaller nations of Africa and Central 
America, It can well be that regional rather 
than national biologics production facilities 
are economically feasible. The problem is 
influenced by the shelf life of biologics. The 
longer the shelf life, the greater the practical 
distance the site of production of a biologic 
can be from the place of utilization, and the 
less likely a small country will find local man- 
ufacture of the biologic to be economic, 

Definition and enforcement of standards 

Public health authorities are charged with 
the development of community health 
standards, and the organization of consulta- 
tive, inspection and enforcement services 
needed to maintain these standards given 
legal sanction. If the evaluation of public 
health practice in underdeveloped nations 
repeats the experience of developed nations, 
we can expect this role to be a primary one, 
often absorbing major resources available 
to public health departments, and gradually 
receding in relative emphasis as new func- 
tions are taken on concomitant with indus- 
trialization and rising standards of living. 
In this activity, sanitarians rather than 
microbiologists as such can be expected to 
be most involved. The greater role of micro- 
biologists is not in daily practice or imple- 
mentation of standards, but rather in making 
contributions to formulation of economical, 
reasonable and enforceable standards. 

A major effort must be devoted to assuring 
safe water supplies in adequate volume. 
Hand in hand with this effort there must be 
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provision for proper waste disposal. Routine 
measurement of the adequacy of practices in- 
stituted is accomplished by bacteriological 
means. Yet in the villages of underde- 
yeloped nations it is not economical to orga- 
nize laboratories for this task. A central pro- 
vinclal or national laboratory may make 
periodic bacterlological checks, but these of 
necessity must be at long intervals. Thus, 
in providing for safe water supplies, the con- 
tributions of public health educators in the 
instruction of people in proper waste dis- 
posal and of sanitary engineers in the design 
of fool-proof community facilities for pro- 
tected water supplies and waste disposal 
utilizing local labor and materiel to the max- 
imum extent possible are more significant 
than contributions microbiologists can make 
in the villages, 
Education 


The role microbiology can play rests upon 
an educational base. At first blush we can 
expect the educational resources in under- 
developed nations to be grossly inadequate 
in a quantitative sense. While this is cer- 
tainly true of many nations, it is 
and instructive to learn that this is not 
always true. Witness the Philippine Repub- 
lic which has a satisfactory number of 
students. 


Tanz 1.—Student to population ratios * 


Per capita 

College income in 

students U.S. dollars 

(1960) 

United States. lto 88 2, 222 
Suppi. lto 88 14 
Denmark 1 to 412 1,000 
England 1 to 847 1,352 
P 1 to 972 307 

Law Agriculture] Medicine 
Philippnes 1 to 1,818 | 1 to 6,660 1 to 3,510 
United Stats 1 to 2,800 | 1 to 2,700 1 to 5, 000 


It may seem contradictory that an underdeveloped 
nation has proportionally more college students than a 
developed nation. This reflects the intense interest in 
professional education, lower entry age and admission 
standards, lack of pressure to acquire a degree within a 
ind lower tuition fees in government- 
supported itutions in many underdeveloped nations 


nations, low training standards, concen- 
tration of physicians in urban centers, and inadequate 
numbers of students in technological and paramedical 
fields all result in serious medical and public health 
deficits. 

It is clear that the Filipino people are com- 
mitted to education and this is indeed a pro- 
gressive attitude. Unfortunately, the drive 
for education is not always channeled to meet 
the needs of the economy. This condition 
of the educational scene in the Philippines 
(Table 1) is true for other underdeveloped 
nations. 

The number of students aspiring or 
actually preparing for a professional career 
tends to be out of proportion to the needs of 
the country. Instead of being well provided 
with trained workers and technologists for 
agriculture and industry, where they can 
most usefully be employed, there 1s pressure 
for education in certain professions, such as 
the law and medicine, in disregard of 
mational needs and balanced growth in 
skilled labor resources. In addition, there is 
a great desire by students in these lands to 
study for their chosen profession in the 
United States. Upon return +o their coun- 
try, the prestige attached to their association 
with an American university often places 
them at a competitive advantage compared 
to the stay-at-home. These students edu- 
cated in American schools will often become 
university teachers and professional leaders 
in their communities. The question we must 
ask is whether or not foreign students 
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trained in the United States will acquire the 
attitudes and skills needed to benefit their 
nation’s economy. I have grave doubts that 
they will accomplish this in microbiology, 
since they are offered an educational expe- 
rience designed for the American student 
who will practice his skills in the economic 
and social context of a community far differ- 
ent from that of underdeveloped nations. 

Can the people in the villages of under- 
developed nations use the services of a resi- 
dent microbiologist? Microbiologists tend to 
answer the question py reflex and un- 
conscious selfish interest and say “yes.” But 
is it certain this answer is correct? Can we 
specify in terms of real needs what skills the 
microbiol situated in the village, 
should have? Should he educate the people? 
If he does, are they prepared to follow his 
teachings? Why might his teachings often 
not be followed after an initial period of 

tance? Should he ose their 
microbiological troubles? Should he do re- 
search? Will he have local resources to do 
the things we say he should be doing? 

If these questions can be answered wisely, 
there still remains the most important 
question. Will the microbiology student 
trained in the USA go to live and work in 
the village community? I am extremely 
doubtful that he will, if he has been feeding 
on a diet rich in Warburg manometers, 
microbial genetics, molecular biology and 
who may, as a possible result of this rich 
diet, have ingested—as frosting on a cake— 
@ measure of intellectual snobbery. By in- 
tellectual snobbery is meant to act on the 
belief that problems not considered avant 
garde are passé, or to use French phrases 
instead of plain English, as I have just done, 
By intellectual snobbery is meant an in- 
tolerance of the efforts of those who do not 
engage in the newest and supposedly sophis- 
ticated technics. If a student has escaped 
these pitfalls of attitude, the problem re- 
mains that he may not be able to cope with 
the problems of practicing his profession in 
a resource-limited, backward area. He may 
tend to become cynical or discouraged and 
depart for greener pastures. Trained in the 
United States, he may try to stay there. 

It is the rare individual who will spend 
much time on re-educating himself. Thus, 
we come to another sad, hard fact, but none- 
theless realistic situation: in underdeveloped 
nations professional workers, including 
trained microbiologists, are concentrated in 
a few urban areas, particularly the political 
seat of the nation. They are not found in 
the hinterland where their services might be 
used. The professionals are established in 
institutions modern in ambition and archi- 
tectural design. Although they are located 
in urban communities, they often stand in 
the midst of evidence of another era, the 
paraphernalia of an agrarian economy re- 
sistant to change in habits. The profes- 
sionals in the university are often remote 
from these surroundings and do not always 
respond to it; nor to the challenge to pre- 
pare their students for work in these areas. 

Education for work in public health 
microbiology in underdeveloped nations must 
be oriented to meet the needs of the econ- 
omy. To do this many efforts must be in 
the rural areas and associated villages. To 
help achieve the dispersal of members of the 
microbiological community away from the 
few favored urban centers, formal education 
must combat tendencies to develop an intel- 
lectual caste system within professions, In 
plain words, this means you do not let the 
other fellow know you believe he belongs to 
a lower order of microbiologists because he 
is not working on what you consider to be 
the frontiers of knowledge at the favored 
institutions. As a matter of fact, we must 
learn to admire less fortunately placed col- 
leagues who are doing the work of the world 
that must be done away from the centers 
of learning. Means must be found for com- 
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bating the intellectual and professional isola- 
tion of workers in the villages. 

Specifically, what can we do in the United 
States to maximize the contributions micro- 
biologists can make to assistance programs 
in underdeveloped nations? By improving 
the training offered, and becoming concerned 
with questions of professional attitudes, the 
faculties of American universities can make 
a special contribution to help the foreign 
student meet the problems he will face at 
home. This may be asking too much of the 
American university whose main concern is 
with the American community and student, 
and which attracts foreign students from all 
over the globe. Perhaps the latter situation 
needs reform. Might it not be possible to 
arrange for many of the students from a par- 
ticular underdeveloped nation to be chan- 
neled to a given American university? The 
number and concentration of students would 
then justify development of a special- pro- 
gram integrated with the normal curriculum 
available which could meet the complete 
needs of students from a selected under- 
developed nation or region. In part, this 
can be done by developing a faculty which 
includes members knowledgeable in the lan- 
guage, history, customs and social, economic, 
and political problems of the underdeveloped 
nation. At the same time, numbers of 
American students could be involved in such 
a program and be prepared for possible 
future assignments in assistance programs to 
the underdeveloped nation. Under this 
scheme, an individual university would not 
attempt to be all things to all students from 
all the varied corners of the earth. 

In educating students for public health 
services in underdeveloped nations, there 
must bea proper emphasis on training in the 
technology as well as the principles of the 
microbiological sciences, an emphasis which 
I suspect no longer exists in many profes- 
sional schools of public health in the United 
States. There is no objection to giving stu- 
dents from underdeveloped nations instruc- 
tion in basic principles. But a special effort 
must be made to try to instruct the student 
in how these principles can be related to 
meeting the needs of his country. He should 
be made to feel he suffers no loss in dignity 
if he will make this effort. 

If it is impractical for our universities and 
professional public health schools to meet 
the special needs for microblology of stu- 
dents from underdeveloped regions, then 
agencies supporting assistance programs 
should seriously consider arranging for 
apprenticeships in service-oriented labora- 
tories of city, state, and federal health orga- 
nizations, and instruction at technical train- 
ing schools of the armed forces just before 
the students return home. 


RESEARCH 


Research by microbiologists should fit into 
a general scheme of balanced activities di- 
rected toward raising living standards as a 
whole. The variety of microbiological efforts 
should be proportioned among a spectrum of 
activities seeking to reduce barriers to change 
and to raise the economic resources of the 
community. This means work miust be done 
in agricultural and industrial microbiology, 
as well as in medical microbiology. Only 
this will result in an optimum return from 
the limited capital resources that underde- 
veloped nations can devote to microbiological 
research. All kinds of microbiological re- 
search should be coordinated with agricul- 
tural development, For example, it would 
be a boon to learn how to dispose of h 
waste in an economic yet esthetic way in 
rural areas and simultaneously provide for 
use of waste as fertilizer. Methods would 
have to be varied to adapt to differences in 
social prejudices existing in rural areas. In 
many ways it is a pity t, historically, the 
United States did not export its coordinated 
system of agricultural colleges, experiment 
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stations, and extension services before or 
coincident with public health efforts overseas. 

The efforts in medical microbiologic re- 
search should be tailored to meet needs 
promising the most ready expansion of 
economic activity. For example, collection 
of epidemiological data on the incidence of 
infectious disease is an essential activity in 
order to develop an accurate account of the 
economic toll exacted by individual diseases. 
These data can guide allocation of priorities 
between projects in the field and laboratory. 
It might thus prove, for example, more sensi- 
ble to give higher priority to efforts to under- 
stand, control, and treat the infectious dis- 
eases of the most productive age group in 
the population rather than the diseases of 
infants and old people. 

How can the relative values of different 
research activities be recognized, so that 
neither underestimation nor overestimation 
of the importance of microbiological research 
results? The practice is for experts to make 
intuitive judgments for their respective 
fields. Yet even if the intuitions of experts 
are correct in their choice of relative values 
within their fields, we have no basis for 
judgment of relative merit among competing 
disciplines. In underdeveloped nations all 
disciplines are in competition for use of 
limited research resources. 

We need research on how to decide what 
areas of research take precedence. Thus, in 
a place where goats are prominent members 
of the tural economy, public health 
microbiologists would think it wise to de- 
velop vaccines to eliminate brucellosis from 
the goat. From his point of view the veter- 
inary bacteriologist would give enthusiastic 
endorsement to this research. But tree 
lovers, conservationists, and economic his- 
torians might be aghast at such a proposal. 
Sensibly, their recommendations might be 
that we thank God that brucellosis is a 
wonderfully effective natural biological agent 
to control the voracious appetites of preda- 
tory herds of goats who, by denuding much 
of North Africa and the Near East of its 
trees and vegetative cover, have helped make 
the desert and added to the poverty of hu- 
man society. I would vote for trees, and 
agree that it might be wiser to do animal 
husbandry and sociological research on de- 
veloping a substitute for the goat acceptable 
to the herdsman, rather than a method for 
protecting undisciplined goats. How can 
we know who is right? What interdisci- 
plinary efforts are systematically being made 
to answer such questions of ecological inter- 
relationships? 

Under natural circumstances, pathology 
has multiple causes, Wealthy nations can 
afford to attack all known causes of a given 
pathology. Underdeveloped nations cannot. 
In the control of infectious disease, bac- 
teriologists will aim at identification of the 
microbial villain and development of im- 
munization procedures. Sanitary engineers 
will aim at breaking the chain of trans- 
mission in the environment. Nutritionists 
will aim at repairing nutritional deficiencies 
believed to predispose a population to serious 
incidence of infection. In the few experi- 
ments and observations reported for this 
kind of situation, the nutritionists seem to 
have come out best in achieving significant 
lasting improvements in incidence of cer- 
tain infections at reasonable cost when bac- 
teriologists and sanitary engineers have 
failed. Nonetheless, much research is still 
needed on the interrelationships of parasite, 
host, and environment in parasitism in hu- 
man communities, if administrators with 
limited resources at their disposal are to be 
able to judge intelligently the relative value 
of attack of different elements in a com- 
posite situation. 


3 Scrimshaw, N. S. Ecological Factors in 
Nutritional Disease. Am. J. Clin. Nutrition 
14:112-122, 1964. 
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Research is needed on how to reduce the 
cost. of laboratory work. Fundamentally, 
the microbiological sciences are laboratory 
sciences, A considerable capital investment 
in housing and equipment is required to sup- 
port the microbiologist. For some time to 
come in underdeveloped nations, it will be 
practical to adopt laboratory procedures that 
require less of an expenditure in laboratory 
equipment and utilities, though they may 
require more manpower than currently ac- 
cepted practice. In many situations, other- 
wise unemployed manpower can be made 
more readily available, certainly in the semi- 
skilled and techniclan categories, than re- 
sources for sophisticated laboratory facilities 
and gadgetry. In this connection we need 
research on how to reduce the formal edu- 
cational requirements for training of tech- 
nicians in underdeveloped nations. 

To husband scarce foreign exchange we 
need research on local substitutes for im- 

d material. Often unrecognized pos- 
sibilities and unexploited potentialities exist 
in this area, particularly for consumable sup- 
plies such as bacteriological media constit- 
uents. Research is needed on reductions in 
the requirements for consumable supplies 
and for the extension of shelf and storage 
life without refrigeration. Research is 
needed on how to generate maximum utili- 
zation and re-use of items of equipment. It 
is desirable to learn how to substitute micro- 
scopic examinations for tests consuming rea- 
gents and glassware. 

In villages of underdeveloped nations util- 
ities for the generation of energy are in short 
supply, often not available for a full day and 
subject to frequent breakdown. This im- 
poses severe limitation on laboratory pro- 
cedures, particularly for those calling for 
controlled incubation temperatures. Re- 
search is needed to make it possible to 
routinely conduct a variety of laboratory 
procedures at ambient temperatures. That 
this is not an impossible or even difficult task 
Pilipino colleagues and I were able to dem- 
onstrate in the case of use of selective media 
for isolation of Enterobacteriaceae in the 
tropical environment.“ 

Transportation and communication are 
difficult logistic problems in rural areas and 
villages. Thus, there is a great need to 
eliminate reference of specimens to central 
laboratories by the development of defini- 
tive foolproof laboratory procedures that can 
be conducted and interpreted in the field 
and at the bedside. To reduce the logistic 
burden of community immunization pro- 
grams, there is need for research on combi- 
nations of vaccines and reduction in num- 
ber of injections of vaccines, 

The weight and volume of laboratory 
equipment must be reduced. Ruggedness 
and reliability must be built into equipment 
that will assure resistance to jarring trans- 
port over rough roads and the deleterious 
effects of humidity. Bacteriologists who 
have worked in the humid tropics know that 
much equipment is ruined and supplies 
wasted by deterioration because attention to 
these problems has been inadequate. A great 
need exists for devising economical packag- 
ing of small quantities of bacteriological 
media and chemicals in humidity exclud- 
ing individual packets. 

Many of the needs mentioned are not 
going to be solved by research at the fron- 
tiers of knowledge“ In the context of the 
stage of development of science in Western 
nations many of the research problems are 


Lamanna, C.; Aragon, PR.; and DeRoda, 
A. P. Isolation in the Tropics of Intestinal 
Pathogens on SS Medium Without Controlled 
Incubation. Am. J. Hyg. 64: 281-288, 1956. 

United Nations Conference on the Appli- 
cation of Science and Technology for the 
Benefit of Less Developed Areas. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Gov. Ptg. Office, 1963. 
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not appealing. Who is going to do this re- 
search? Obviously, students in underde- 
veloped countries should undertake many of 
these efforts. These students who come to 
study in American universities must some- 
how be inculcated with the desire to under- 
take research of most immediate importance 
to thelr own countries. This brings me to 
repeat that responsible professional micro- 
biologists should never denigrate the efforts 
of those who struggle with the mundane 
research problems of their science, 

It would be salutary if experienced sci- 
entists, well established in microbiology, 
would turn their attention to the common- 
place problems of underdeveloped nations. 
Being well along and secure in their careers, 
such a choice would be less difficult than for 
the young man striving to make his mark in 
the American research community where 
such research may bring meager career re- 
wards, Such efforts by older scientists would 
set a good example for colleagues in under- 
developed nations. It would also remove 
any suspicion of sanctimoniousness when 
the American consultant and expert recom- 
mends such research efforts for others to 
undertake. It would remove the suspicion 
that the outside expert is interested in the 
underdeveloped nation simply as a good 
source of research material. Although the 
host may be too polite to reveal such a sus- 
picion to the guest, it is a situation that 
must be guarded against in assistance pro- 
grams that send academicians and research 
microbiologists overseas for temporary stays. 


THE ARMED SERVICES 


Military medicine is oriented to preventive 
medicine. The military services face prob- 
lems in logistics with which the civilian com- 
munity is not seriously concerned. As a re- 
sult, military medical organizations have 
solved or are striving to solve problems of 
organization, training, support, transporta- 
tion, and equipment of which the civilian 
community may be ignorant. The armed 
forces by necessity have developed methods 
for the rapid instruction of large numbers of 
students who possess minimal formal prepa- 
ratory education, The training of techni- 
cians is aimed at practical implementation 
of theory in the field, and the undertaking of 
tasks by technicians and paramedical aides 
to free scarce professional staffs for concen- 
tration of effort on the more complex and 
difficult, tasks. Design of military medical 
equipment aims for ruggedness, reliability, 
simplicity, miniaturization, and economy, 
Often, in underdeveloped nations, these tech- 
niques and equipment would be more practi- 
cal substitutes for use than imitation of the 
more leisurely and elaborate ways of doing 
things in the civilian community of devel- 
oped nations. It would be worthwhile to sys- 
tematically explore the possibilities for ap- 
plication to underdeveloped nations of mili- 
tary medical technology. I know of no one 
who is doing so. 

The armed services of the United States 
are sponsoring programs of civic action in 
underdeveloped nations. Civic action is the 
utilization of indigenous military forces on 
projects useful to the populace at all levels 
in training, public works, agriculture, trans- 
portation, communication, public health, and 
any activity helpful to economic develop- 
ment. Microbiologists should be cognizant 
of the existence of this program and should 
take the initiative in suggesting how civic 
action may employ projects in public health 
microbiology. r 

It would be a great boon for humanity if 
international relations were advanced to the 
point of making the maintenance of military 
forces unnecessary. This outcome can only 
come by a process of evolution. Civic action 
is a step in the right direction. ‘The diver- 
sion of the energies of the armed forces of 
underdeveloped nations into civic action has 
the virtue of inculcating a sense of social 
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responsibility in an influential segment of 
the community, and by direct contribution 
to raising living standards of the populace as 
a whole decreases the economic causes of 
internal and international tensions.“ Often, 
the military are in the best position to assign 
technically trained personnel and give logis- 
tic support to remote rural areas. ‘There is 
no reason why public health microbiology in 
underdeveloped nations should not employ 
the indigenous resources potentially avail- 
able by organizing civic action programs. 
CONCLUDING REMARKS 


Although combinations of conditions in 
underdeveloped countries are not identical, 
some generalizations are possible: 

1. Public health microbiology in under- 
developed nations should be geared to eco- 
nomic development plans. Ministries of 
public health, agriculture, commerce, and 
education should coordinate their activities. 

2. Public health microbiology activities 
that are capital cheap should be emphasized. 
Nice to do but not essential activities should 
be identified and given secondary priority in 
the allocation of resources. ; 

3. Educational institutions and profes- 
sional organizations in microbiology should 
be sympathetic toward meeting the special 
economic and social needs of underdeveloped 
nations. 

4. Microbiological research in underdevel- 
oped nations should evolve by a natural pro- 
gression from efforts to solve practical needs, 
Initially, basic research programs should be 
small in committed resources, and should 
develop and grow as a response to stimuli 
engendered by attempts to meet economic 
and social needs. 

5. Microbiologists should take the initia- 
tive in suggesting how specific microbiolog- 
ical efforts can contribute to foreign assist- 
ance and civic action programs in under- 
developed nations. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, 
Tyros in the chair). Is there further 
morning business? If not, morning busi- 
ness is concluded. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr, WILLIAMS of Delaware. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

The rolicall was resumed and con- 
cluded, and the following Senators an- 


swered to their names: 

[No. 250 Leg.] 
Burdick Hickenlooper Prouty 
Byrd, Va. Holland Proxmire 
Carlson Inouye Robertson 
Clark Jackson Scott 
Eastland Javits Smith 
Elender Lausche Symington 
Gruening Long, La. Tydings 
Hart McIntyre Williams, Del. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Anperson], the Senator from Nevada 
LMr. Cannon], the Senator from Indiana 
(Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 


* Johnson, J. J. The Military and Society in 
Latin America. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford 
University Press, 1964. 
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from Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. MecCrkr- 
tan], and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
YounG!] are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CmurcH], the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Doucias], the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT], the Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Gore], the Senator 
from Oklahoma (Mr. Harris], the Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McGovern], the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. Mercatr], the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. MONTOYA], the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. Morse], the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Moss], the Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Musxrel, the Senator from 
Oregon [Mrs. NEUBERGER], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. SMATHERS], 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. SPARK- 
MAN], and the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TALMADGE] are necessarily absent. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I announce that the 
Senator from California [Mr. MURPHY] 
is absent because of illness, 

The Senator from Vermont IMr. 
AIEN], the Senators from Colorado [Mr. 
ALLoTT and Mr. Dominick), the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Case], the Senators 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. 
Morton], the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. Corton], the Senators from 
Nebraska [Mr. Curtis and Mr. Hrusxal, 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. GRIFFIN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], 
the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEARSON], 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SaLTONSTALL], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Sumpson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower], are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from California [Mr. 
KuUcHEL] is detained on official business. 

The Senator from Idaho [Mr, JORDAN] 


is absent on official business. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. A 
quorum is not present. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Ser- 
geant at Arms will execute the order of 
the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Bass Pell 
Bayh Mansfield Randolph 
McCarthy Ribicoff 
Brewster Mondale Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, W. Va. Monroney Stennis 
Dirksen Mundt Williams, N.J 
Dodd Nelson Yarborough 
Ervin Pastore Young, N. Dak. 
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RECESS UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr, HART. Mr. President, in accord- 
ance with the order of yesterday, Sep- 
tember 8, 1966, I move that the Senate 
stand in recess until 12 o’clock noon on 
Mondcy next. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 
o’clock and 54 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until Monday, September 
12, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 9 (legislative day of 
September 7), 1966: 

GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
Atomic ENERGY AGENCY 

Glenn T. Seaborg, of California, to be the 
representative of the United States of Amer- 
ica to the 10th session of the General Con- 
ference of the International Atomic Energy 
Agency. 

The following-named persons to be alter- 
nate representatives of the United States of 
America to the 10th session of the General 
Conference of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency: 

Verne B. Lewis, of Maryland. 

Samuel M. Nabrit, of Texas. 

James T. Ramey, of Illinois, 

Henry DeWolf Smyth, of New Jersey. 

FEDERAL Home Loan BANK BOARD 

Robert L. Rand, of California, to be a mem- 
ber of Federal Home Loan Bank Board for the 
term of 4 years expiring June 30, 1970. 

THe JUDICIARY 


James A. von der Heydt, of Alaska, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Alaska 
vice Walter H. Hodge, retiring. 

Frank A. Kaufman, of Maryland, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Maryland to 
fill a new position created by Public Law 89— 
372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Alexander Harvey II, of Maryland, to be 
U.S. district judge for the district of Mary- 
land vice Harrison L. Winter, elevated. 

Robert F. Peckham, of California, to be 
U.S. district judge for the northern district 
of California to fill a new position to become 
effective September 18, 1966, by Public Law 
89-372, approved March 18, 1966. 

Gerald W. Heaney, of Minnesota, to be U.S. 
circuit judge, 8th circuit, to fill a new posi- 
tion created by Public Law 89-372, approved 
March 18, 1966. 


POSTMASTERS 
The following-named persons to be post- 


masters: 
ALABAMA 


Percy L. Beech, Chatom, Ala., in place of 
H. N. Jordon, retired. 
CALIFORNIA 
Thomas F. Polidori, Boyes Hot Springs, 
Calif., in place of M. A. Shane, retired. 
COLORADO 
Joseph J. Lis, Broomfield, Colo., in place of 
Miles Crawford, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Robert R. Cassidy, Plainville, Conn., in 
place of A. J. Sataline, deceased. 
GEORGIA 
Betty B. Torbert, Bluffton, Ga., in place of 
G. W. Greene, deceased. 
IDAHO 
Mildred E. Snell, Cambridge, Idaho, in 
place of E. H. Welker, retired. 
Verla E. Hall, Genesee, Idaho, in place of 
J. W. Hickman, transferred. 
ILLINOIS 
Buford C. Hornecker, Augusta, I1., in place 
of Q. B. Bilderback, retired. 
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Jane L. Lowery, Joppa, II., In place of T. M. 
Comer, deceased. 

Lester W. Lindelof, Sibley, NI., in place of 
M. J. Brandt, retired. 


INDIANA 


James C. Jones, Pine Village, Ind., in place 
of Esta Hildenbrand, retired. 


IOWA 


Donald R. Lammers, Alton, Iowa, in place 
of G. E. Bowers, retired. 
Robert H. Remmes, Charter Oak, Iowa, in 
place of P. H. F. Sievers, retired. 
Severance A. Sill, Cresco, Iowa, in place of 
T. V. Darby, retired. 
Richard A. Netolicky, Ely, Iowa, in place of 
F. W. Elias, retired. 
Dolvin V. Miland, Goodell, Iowa, in place 
of L. M. Wilkins, retired. 
KANSAS 
Ward K. Watkins, Brookville, Kans., in 
place of W. E. Dinkler, transferred, 
Herman H. Williams, Clearwater, Kans., in 
place of Walter Koon, retired. 
LeRoy E. Berland, Palco, Kans., in place of 
H. R. Bomgardner, transferred. 
MAINE 


Bert G. Clifford, Unity, Maine, in place of 
L. W. Tozier, retired. 


T. Clayton Long, Denton, Md., in place of 
C. F. Bright, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Andrew A. Gomes, North Carver, Mass., in 

place of G. T. Harriman, resigned. 
MINNESOTA 

Raymond H. Salzwedel, Lakefield, Minn., in 
place of A. E. Comstock, retired. 

Robert E. Dumas, Long Lake, Minn., in 
place of B. M. Dumas, retired. 

Laverne D. Schuster, Tintah, Minn., in 
place of Henry Beving, deceased. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Charles E. Monroe, Dennis, Miss., in place 
of E. K. Campbell, retired. 
MISSOURI 
Margaret J. Carr, Farber, Mo., in place of 
Lillian Crow, re 
Joseph F. Gosen, Rhineland, Mo., in place 
of M. E. Peters, retired. 


MONTANA 


Hugh Heily, Columbus, Mont.,.in place of 
J. P. Graham, deceased. 

Bruce D. Watters, Dillon, Mont., in place 
of H. J. Andrus, retired. 

NEBRASKA 

John W. Hamer, North Loup, Nebr., in place 
of H. J. Hoepner, retired. 

Ernest E. Kuhl, Orleans, Nebr., in place of 
Inez Logsdon, retired. 

Rex C. Heltman, Wallace, Nebr., in place of 
G. W. Pilkington, retired. 

Robert F. Brazda, Wisner, Nebr., in place 
of L. D. Dewitz, retired. 

NEW JERSEY 

John L. Burke, Princeton Junction, N.J., 

in place of E. J. Hall, resigned. 


Frank J. Antine, Secaucus, N. J., 

established September 1, 1964. 
NEW YORK 

Gordon F. Hack, Beaver Falls, N.Y., in place 
of S. A. Herzig, retired. 

Arlene H. Lockwood, Corbettsville, N. T., in 
place of B. V. Stone, retired. 

Donald P. Havern, Newtonville, N. ., in 
place of J. H. Tanney, retired. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Robert M. Cassell, Cary, N. G., in place of 

R. E. Sorrell, transferred, 
OHIO 


David McIlrath, Chagrin Falls, Ohio, in 
place of Joseph Davidson, retired. 
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Carl R. Harris, Mowrystown, Ohio, in place 
of C. W. Hodson, retired. 


William A. Holcombe, Colcord, Okla., in 
place of O. E. Cockrell, retired. 


OREGON 


Alma M. Elliott, Chiloquin, Oreg., in place 

of J. C. Zadina, resigned. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Harvey L. Martin, Bear Lake, Pa., in place 
of E. L. Crowe, retired. 

Glenn C. Barnhart, Little Meadows, Pa., in 
place of C. W. Lynch, retired. 

Ann R. Daly, Wallingford, Pa., in place of 
S. W. Parker, retired. 

Henry C. Slaczka, Wilmerding, Pa., In place 
of A. J. Trenga, transferred. 


Victor Mulero, Culebra, P.R., in place of 
T. M. Gonzales, retired. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Evelyn K. Bjerke, Volga, S. Dak., in place 
of H. A. Christianson, transferred. 


Wilma H. Williams, Cosby, Tenn., in place 
of G. K. Harrison, deceased. 


Garth A. Bills, Breckenridge, Tex., in place 
of Claude Thompson, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Bobby H. Colyer, Wise, Va., in place of S. H. 
Hale, retired. 
WISCONSIN 


Paul E. Boettcher, Brokaw, Wis., in place 
of R. R. Taylor, retired. 

Kenneth K. Kanneberg, Loyal, Wis. in 
place of L. M. Meyer, deceased. 

Bruce J. Bennett, Mineral Point, Wis., in 
place of H. A. Nohr, retired. 

Joseph J. Zobal, New Lisbon, Wis., in place 
of Albert Hansen, retired. 

Alvin R. Stever, Saxon, Wis., in place of 
I, M. Melchert, retired. 

Martin O. Feuling, Sun Prairie, Wis., in 
place of M. F. McGonigle, retired. 

Arved J. Mickelson, Westby, Wis., in place 
of O. L. Holman, retired. 


In THE Navy 


Rear. Adm. George W. Calver, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Navy (retired), for appointment 
to the grade of vice admiral pursuant to 
article II, section 2, clause 2 of the Con- 
stitution: 

IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following persons for appointment in 
the Regular Air Force, in the grades indi- 
cated, under the provisions of section 8284, 
title 10, United States Code, with a view 
to designation under the provisions of sec- 
tion 8067, title 10, United States Code, to 
perform the duties indicated, and with dates 
of rank to be prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Air Force: 


To be captain, USAF (Medical) 
Robert E. Evans, FV3112717. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF. (Medical) 
Robert E. Gold, FV3165595. 
Edward H. Parker, Jr., FV3168005. 
To be captain, USAF (Dental) 
Don A. Penners. 
Stanley L. Wellins. 
To be first lieutenants, USAF (Dental) 
Blaine E. Alleman II. 
Glenn E. Richard, FV3164421. 
James W. Wilcox, FV3165472. 
Raymond E. Menegay, FV3142082. 
Rodney A. Rivard, FV3141338. 
Theodore T. Wilson, FV3142164. 


The following distinguished graduates of 
the USAF Officer Training School for ap- 
pointment in the Regular Air Force in the 
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grade of second lieutenant, under the pro- 
visions of section 8284, title 10, United States 
Code, with dates of rank to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Air Force: 
David C. Bane, Jr., FV3179464. 
Ronald O, Barksdale, FV3179489. 
Melvin W. Barton, FV3179799. 
Davis H. Bernstein, FV3179352. 
Robert C. Brayton, FV3179657. 
Paul O. Cormier, FV3179695. 
Daniel T. Davis, FV3183843. 
Paul M. Deblois, FV3179584. 
Gerald J. Gayvert, FV3179796. 
Kenneth L, Hadley, FV3179806. 
David E. Hall, FV3179456. 
Gerald G. Iverson, FV3179436. 
Ronald E. Klipsch, F'V3179733. 
Joel B. Knowles, FV3183847. 
Douglas L. Leber, FV3179540. 
Robert L. Linhardt, FV3183849, 
Roger D. Long, FV3183850. 
Dennis J. Maher, FV3183851. 
Edwin J. Maurer, Jr., FV3179619. 
Mahlon R. McIiwain, FV3179748. 
Ernest E. Mott, FV3179641, 
Jimmy Myer, F'V3179547. 
Philip A. Nicholson, FVg 183853. 
Daniel F. Ogorman, FV3179795. 
John W. Page, FV3183854. 
Augustine T. Piner, FV3183855. 
Charles T. Purkiss, FV3179780. 
Allison L. Reams II. FV3179293. 
Dennis E. Saulque, FV3178923. 
Allen R. Schnibben, FV3179544. 
William L. Scott, FV3179737. 
Ardie K. Smith, FV3179697. 
Claude W. Smith, FV3179645. 
Hugh D. Stites, FV3179389. 
William S. Swisher, FV3179446, 
Wade A. Taylor, FV3179517. 
John Valido, FV3179770. 
Jacob E. Varn, FV3179859. 
William H. Watts, FV3179600. 
Larry D. Winn, FV3183857. 


IN THE AIR FORCE 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Air Force, under the ap- 
propriate provision of chapter 835, title 10, 
United States Code, as amended. All officers 
are subject to physical examination re- 
quired by law. 

First lieutenant to captain 
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Abby, Darwin G., FR69190. 
Abraham, Gary W., FR71322. 
Abrams, Richard L., FR72585. 
Ackerman, Ronald R., FR71815. 
Adame, Frederick P., Jr., FR63422. 
Adams, Richard E., FR72957. 
Adamson, Derry A., FR59120, 
Adee, Donald P., FR59469. 

Aglio, Carl J., FR59121. 
Albershart, Thomas B., FR59 122. 
Albright, Edward L., FR71585. 
Alexander, James W., FR59123. 
Alexander, Norman C., FR59 124. 
Alford, James M., FR59125. 

Alie, Jean R., FR69366. 

Allan, Andrew A., FR69451, 
Allen, Ernest G., Jr., FR7 1323. 
Allen, James O., FR69367. 

Allen, Lacy A., FR 69042. 

Allen, Lawrence W., FR 72586. 
Allen, Robert L., FR 74334. 
Allerheiligen, James E., FR69407. 
Allison, Gary G., FR74309. 
Allmann, Lee R., FR7 3553. 
Allsman, Gerald F., FR68849. 
Almanzar, Donald H., FR59126. 
Alnwick, Kenneth J., FR59127. 
Altenburg, John F., FR59 781. 
Altenhofen, William H., FR69014. 
Altic, David L., FR59519. 

Ames, Richard C., FR59128. 
Anderson, Calvin C., FR73142. 
Anderson, George W., Jr., FR72032. 
Anderson, Hollis D., FR72033. 
Anderson, James W., IIT, FR59129. 
Anderson, Paul J., Jr., FR71586. 
Andres, Leonard P., FR69439. 


Andrews, Leonard E., FR68826, 
Angle, Theodore E., FR68795. 
Angliss, William W., FR 72035. 
Ankley, Donald C., FR68995. 
Anselmo, Robert J., FR73813. 
Anthony, Russell D., Jr., FR59907, 
Aparicio, Arthur J., Jr., FR74310. 
Apel, Larry A., FR59117. 

Apgar, Henry E., Jr., FR59689, 
Archer, James A., FR68713. 
Arellano, Gustavo O., FR72036. 
Arnold, John K. III. FR68914. 
Arnold, Michael L., FR73555. 
Arnold, Thomas N., FR68812, 
Arter, Gerald R., FR69171. 
Arthur, Paul M., FR71898. 


Ashbaugh, Maurice D., Jr., FR73556. 


Ashworth, Pratt D., FR72038, 
Atkinson, Fuller O., FR59130. 
Ator, Robert A., FR73143. 
Auclair, Michael D., FR73557. 
Augustine, Leonard J., FR68962. 
Austin, James L,, FR69191. 
Austin, James T., FR74345, 
Austin, Roger J., FR59743. 
Austin, William R., II, FR71588. 
Auten, Jimmie D., FR73144, 
Autsch, Fritz A., FR 72039. 
Ayres, James H., FR69105. 
Baak, Jerome A., FR 59638. 
Babione, William P., FR 74349. 
Baddley, Benny H., FR69519. 
Bagley, Thomas J., III, FR 74351. 
Balley, Jerry T., FR69112. 
Bailey, Thomas F., FR72590. 
Baird, William B., FR68778. 
Baker, Arthur D., FR72040. 
Baker, Dale T., FR72591. 
Baker, Mary E., FR72343. 
Baker, Ozrow E., FR68908. 
Bakewell, Joseph R., FR69113. 
Balas, George R., FR72837. 
Baldassano, Robert S., FR'74355. 
Baldock, Jessie C., FR69368. 
Baldwin, Claude R., PR74311. 
Baldwin, Nathan W., FR 73150. 
Baldwin, Rey D., FR69051. 
Bales, Arthur W., III, FR 73560. 
Bales, Francis A., Jr., FR61134. 
Ball, Billy D., FR74356. 
Ballasch, Thomas L., FR73561. 
Ballou, James R., FR74358. 
Barber, Lawrence W., FR68850, 
Barks, Francis W., FR62039. 
Barnes, Wymon J., FR71327, 
Barnett, Herbert W., FR59133. 
Barnhart, Rodger L., FR69214. 
Baron, David A., FR74366. 
Barr, John E., Jr., FR69100. 
Barrett, Donald L., FR74367. 
Barth, Roland E., FR73564. 
Bartunek, Robert D., FR59666. 
Bassett David H., FR 72344. 
Bastian, Kenneth E., FR74370. 
Bates, Franklin D., FR73566. 
Batson, Buren T., Jr., FR69369. 
Batten, Virgil F., FR72345. 
Baty, Richard S., FR72594. 
Bauer, Donald W., FR73153. 
Bauermeister, Kurt E., FR69114. 
Bay, Jerry L., FR59455. 

Bean, Donald W., FR69115. 
Bean, Larry B., FR72346. 
Beckner, Stanley G., FR73155. 
Beezley, Ronnie W., FR68745, 
Beland, Richard J., FR69117. 
Bell, James R., FR72595. 
Bender, Eduard, FR71698. 
Bender, Walter W., FR78499, 
Benedict, John H., FR69229. 
Bennett, Frank J., FR7 1331. 
Bennett, Paul D., FR72596. 
Benson, Eugene W., FR69118. 
Berg, Donald J., FR61124. 
Bergmann, Joseph, FR72978. 
Berle, Terence H., FR73159. 
Bernard, Gregory L., FR69502. 
Bernard, Samuel T., FR72349, 
Bessette, Carol S., FR 75078. 
Bessinger, Donald J., FR69223. 
Betts, Earl P., FR69443. 
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Betz, John C., Jr., FR59849. 
Bevans, John P., FR59135. 

Bever, Howard O., FR73161. 
Bexten, Richard C., FR39101. 
Bezek, George M., FR59136. 
Biancur, Andrew W., FR59137. 
Biehle, Kenneth H., FR59138. 
Biesiadecki, Richard J., FR62973. 
Biggs, Dennis M., FR59671. 
Billeaudeaux, Lionel C., FR72043. 
Billings, John H., FR72350. 
Billingslea, Donald B., FR69323. 
Bills, Joseph W., Jr., FR68830. 
Bingham, Richard D., FR69119, 
Birkholz, John C., Jr., FR59 140. 
Birmingham, Edward P., FR73164. 
Bishop, Marvin L., FR72044. 
Bisset, David G., FR 69515. 
Bitschenauer, Albert E. K., FR7 1699. 
Black, Gerald W., FR73165. 

Black, Harry W., Jr., FR7 3570. 
Black, Robert S., FR72351. 
Blackburn, Gerald M., FR69370. 
Blackburn, James H., Jr., FR74391. 
Blackmore, Ronald E., FR73166. 
Blackwood, Robert S., II, FR'73820. 
Blahous, Edward G., FR69422, 
Blais, David N., FR71333. 

Blaker, Philip C., FR59797. 
Blankenship, Charles H., FR73167. 
Blatter, Richard W., FR68771. 
Blaydes, Robert L., FR69421. 
Bliss, George W., FR71701. 
Blount, Charles F., FR73571. 
Bloyder, Joseph J., FR61117, 

Blue, Harry G., Jr., FR69015. 
Blum, John E., FR59142. 
Blumenthal, Morris C., Jr., FR 72352. 
Bobek, Andrew S., FR73169. 
Bobick, James C., FR69440. 
Bodahl, Jon K., FR73572. 

Bodnar, John A., FR71335. 
Boehme, Robert E., FR68906. 
Bohmfalk, Frederick H., FR68721. 
Boles, Dyek R., FR69419. 

Boles, Robert H., FR72841. 

Bond, Charles C., FR72353. 

Bond, Robert I., FR69324. 
Bondurant, Robert A., III. FR59928, 
Boutchyard, Fred R., FR73171. 
Bowers, Glen L., FR71194. 

Bowles, James E., FR62040. 
Bowman, Buddy L., FR59662. 
Bowser, James D., FR69187. 
Boyce, James W., Jr., FR69520. 
Boyd, Charles G., FR72601. 

Boyer, George K., FR59877. 
Boyington, Gregory, Jr., FR59145. 
Boys, William W., FR74405. 
Bozzuto, Charles D., FR72494. 
Braden, Richard P., FR78091, 
Bradley, Donald L., FR74406. 
Brady, Tim, FR74409. 

Branch, Edward A., FR73578. 
Brandner, Eugene, FR69237, 
Brandon, Felix R., II, FR73174. 


Brandt. Douglas R., FR68217. 


Branson, Claud L., Jr., FR69090. 
Bratton, David C., FR69052. 
Bratton, Richard V. D., FR72354. 
Breit, William M., FR59 146. 
Brennan, William E., FR69430. 
Briesacher, Herbert A., FR74413. 
Bright, Edward G. D., PR72047, 
Brill, Frank Z., Jr., FR72604. 
Brink, Ronald H., FR69071. 
Brinker, Michael P., FR73827. 
Briska, John J., FR69194. 
Bristow, Dean L., FR59147. 
Broadwell, Charles L., FR69233. 
Brock, Harvey K., FR69218. 
Broderick, Thomas D., FR72842, 
Bronson, Howa F. III, FR59148. 
Brooke, Robert J., FR69016. 
Brooks, John J., Jr., FR7 4417. 
Brooks, Sonny J., FR74419. 
Brost, Harold G., FR59 149. 
Broussard, Patrick R., FR69265. 
Brown, Bruce L., FR 59113. 
Brown, Garnett C., Jr., FR69449. 
Brown, Joseph B., Jr., FR'71704. 
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Brown, Marvin F., Sage a 
Brown, Robert L., 
Brown, Roger A., FR72048. 
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White, William O., Jr., FR69313. 
Whitley, Lee O., FR74104. 
Whitman, Walter T., III. FR71877. 
Whitmire, Jack N., FR59820. 
Whittier, John M., FR73798. 


Whittington, William A., FR68932. 


Wichman, Roger E., FR73799. 
Wickman, Douglas V., FR74106. 
Wiest, David L., FR59433. 
Wikstrom, Donovan C., FR75244. 
Wilcox, Chris N., FR 72337. 
Wilcox, Jimmy G., FR59 110. 
Wilcox, Roger C., PR69201. 
Wilhelm, Luther R., FR59799. 
Wilkinson, David N., FR73800. 
Wilkinson, Kenneth P., FR74107. 
Wilkinson, Leland K., FR74108. 
Wilkinson, Philip A., FR68806. 
Williams, Brian R., FR69496. 
Williams, Gary B., FR74109. 
Williams, Harold C., FR 69244. 
Williams, James R., PR'72456. 
Williams, James W., FR69006. 
Wills, Victor D., FR69170. 
Wilmore, Duncan, FR59435. 
Wilson, Barbara A., FR74111. 
Wilson, Bernard E., FR68835. 
Wilson, Charles R., FR74112. 
Wilson, David D., PR72457. 
Wilson, Edwin B., FR69618. 
Wilson, George D., FR72759. 
Wilson, Henry J., Jr., FR72193. 
Wilson, Kenneth E., FR75253. 
Wilson, Paul W., FR59788. 
Wilson, Robert M., FR72458, 
Wilson, William E., FR72951. 
Wilson, Winfred A., FR62944. 
Wimbrow, Peter D., Jr., PR68890. 
Winch, Wayne S., FR68957. 
Winklepleck, Robert H., FR75257. 
Winstead, Billy W., FR72952. 
Winter, Jon W., FR72953. 
Winters, William N., FR71507. 
Wittmaack, Charles S., FR62037. 
Wolfe, Robert G., FR72459. 
Wolff, Allan E., FR75260. 

Wolff, Armand E., FR73463. 
Wolff, James F., FR68783. 
Wolfswinkel, Donald L., PR59438. 
Womack, Harold L., FR7 1509. 
Wood, Charles N., FR 72400. 
Wood, Francis E., FR59577. 
Wood, Philip A., FR7 2834. 

Wood, Walter H., Jr., FR74 119. 
Woodman, Lloyd, Ir. FR69074. 
Woods, William W., Jr., FR69272. 
Woodson, Richard E., FR69429. 
Woodworth, Paul A., FR74123. 
Woolbright, William H., FR72760. 
Woolley, David W., FR72465. 
Woolsey, Charles T., FR72195. 
Woosley, Hiram E., Jr., FR 75267. 
Worrell, Malcolm L., Jr., FR69395. 
Wozniak, David D., FR68734. 
Wright, David E., FR74124. 
Wright, James E., FR59918, 
Wright, Larry D., FR73465. 
Wright, Robert E., FR68891. 
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Wright, Robert W., FR74125. 
Wright, William B., FR59853. 
Wroblewski, David L., FR68757. 
Wunderler, Carl J., Jr., FR73466. 
Wurmstein, John E., FR'72466. 
Wurstner, Ronald D., FR72467. 
Wyatt, James L., Jr., FR69332. 
Wylie, Donald L., FR69525, 
Yaeger, Michael A., FR72956. 
Yarborough, Philip P., FR72470. 
Yates, Ronald W., FR59439. 

Yee, Edmund C. H., FR68730. 
Yeley, Donald L., FR75272. 
Yoakum, Victor E., FR59440. 
Young, Donald E., FR62056. 
Young, Donald R., FR75273. 
Young, Douglas R., FR59750. 
Young, Franklin K. Y., PR71512. 
Young, James M., FR71513. 
Young, Kenneth M., FR73467. 
Young, Norman J., FR71879. 
Youngblood, James H., FR62974, 
Zabel, Richard A., FR69279. 
Zaccagnino, Salvatore A., FR59443. 
Zaricor, Wayne M., FR62051. 
Zawoysky, John R., FR73469, 
Zbylut, Robert S., FR72761. 
Zeigler, Curtis O., FR71881. 
Zeltler, Praine C., FR69355. 
Zersen, William F. H., FR59444. 
Zimmerman, Alex D., FR59445. 
Zimmerman, Ronald L., FR74129. 
Zollner, Ronald A., FR'75280, 
Zupke, Everett W., FR72474. 
Zych, Leonard P., FR75281. 


CHAPLAINS 


Bieberbach, John V., FR82020. 
Finch, Joseph E., FR79150. 

Kok, Louis E., FR82134. 
Landman, Nathan M., FR3045836. 
Lee, John U., FR82141. 

Ludwig, Alexander P., FR78261. 
McGinty, Edward S., FR3062325. 
McPhee, Richard S., FR82172. 
Pickering, Melvin H., FR82200. 
Plummer, James R., FR82203. 
Prewitt, Charles B., FR82206. 
Sheerin, James O., FR 76651. 
Thompson, Arthur E., FR82264. 
Thompson, James N., FR 76655. 


DENTAL CORPS 


Almon, John V., FR81408. 
Camamo, Joseph A., FR81499. 
Ceresoli, Raymond A., FR81501, 
Chalfin, Charles W., FR3140850. 
Comis, James C., Jr., FR81502. 
Davis, John W., Jr., FR 79255. 

Dix, Robert L., FR3142175. 
Donnelly, Maurice W., FR3166465. 
Forgach, John J., FR81503. 
Gardner, Jerry D., FR3165174. 
Gullatt, Theodore J., FR3140381. 
Hammelman, James A., FR3142569. 
Hartman, Kenton S., FR3165175. 
Houtz, Robert H., FR82111. 
Jackson, Robert L., FR81504. 
Keaton, Wilfrid M., FR3141326. 


Killingsworth, Charles R., FR81506. 


Landino, Richard J., FR3140393. 
Marquardt, Thomas A., FR81507. 
Marra, Ralph P., FR3165178. 
Marttala, Warren H., FR81508. 
Morgan, Gary H. FR3141048. 
Powell, David L., Jr., FR81509. 
Quick, Donald R., FR3140272. 
Schellhase, William P., FR81511. 
Spielman, Warren R., FR82391. 
Stamps, John T., FR3140257. 
Tatum, Thomas H., FR81513. 
Thompson, Wayne D., FR82427. 
Trachtman, Frank J., FR3165279. 


Wilkinson, Raymond F., FR3140268. 


Zulawnik, Steve H., PR81514. 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Bauer, Raymond, FR3126199. 
Berry, Frank W., Jr., FR3125877. 
Bryant, James L., I, FR3125880. 
Clarke, John M., FR82044, 
Cutlip, Basil D., Jr., FR82050. 
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Dear, Steven R., FR3165938. 
Dorang, Louis A., FR3114416. 
Falbaum, Hartley L., FR3166444. 
Harger, Charles H., FR3166138. 
Joye, Martin J., 

Kinnard, Paul G. FR82128. 
Lathrop, George D., FR81409. 
Nassif, Thomas J., FR82186. 
Olsen, Armin B., FR3140656. 
Stevens, Joseph B., FR3165058. 
Stover, William S., FR3124971. 
Terrell, Paul W., FR82392. 
Thompson, Richard M., FR3125870, 
Todd, David S., FR3126310. 


Versteeg, Harold J., Jr., FR3143708. 


NURSE CORPS 
Anderson, Rhea S., FR 76740. 
Ault, Mary M., FR 75767. 

Bailes, Mary E., FR7 6290. 
Barnard, Karen A., FR 76469. 
Beachert, Evelyn S., FR 76519. 
Beauchamp, Helen O., FR71142. 
Bennett, Carol J., FR70406. 
Bennett, Margaret, FR76292. 
Bergmann, Verna M., FR76584. 
Bower, Ronald A., FR 76293. 
Bruton, Peggy A., FR76319. 
Chilton, Lucille L., FR76309. 
Cooper, William M., FR'70410. 
Doriski, Helen, FR82308. 
Dubay, Joanne T., FR76295. 
Duffy, Joseph T., FR71140, 
Evans, Anna I., FR76489. 
Garcia, Edith, FR78276. 


Guerricabeitia, Christine, FR3111133. 


Halsey, Beatrice J., FR69778. 
Hancock, Margaret A., FR82328, 
Harkins, Shari M., FR76393. 
Hester, Patricia S., FR82331. 
Hildock, Stephen R., FR76298. 
Howard, Caryl J., FR'76612. 
Huisken, Leanne H., FR82334. 
Huskey, Dora F., FR'76585. 
Hutchins, Judith, PR76586. 
Jacobson, Frances L., FR'78498. 
Jones, Ruth E., FR 76474. 
Kambic, Rosemary C., FR7 674g. 
Kendall, Nora M., FR 79154. 
Kennedy, Jane V., FR 76475. 
Kirn, Georgia A., FR'76476. 
Knight, Dorothy M., FR70408. 
Knuth, Betty A., FR76477. 
Kochan, Jean M., FR'76307. 
Korach, Margaret M., FR'76395. 
Kreth, Ernest H., Jr., FR 76588. 
Kujawa, Dolores M., FR76308. 
Kvaternik, Mary A., FR'78417. 
Least, Frank T., FR 79205. 
Lopalo, Salvatore, FR71141. 
Makauskas, Loretta A., FR82347, 
McElwee, Catherine F., FR75773, 
Mullin, Margaret M., FR82351. 
Piccolella, Joseph A., FR 75775. 
Pulda, Roger L., FR76316. 
Quirrion, Joann P., FR75 77G. 
Reed, Constance, FR7 6541. 
Reilly, Eileen T., FR76521. 
Ruotsala, Bila M., FR76484. 
Russell, Ann S., FR76590. 
Sharadin, William D., FR70409. 
Shuler, Willie S., FR'75323. 
Shute, Jean M., FR76401. 
Smith, Alvin W., Jr., FR69779. 
Steiner, Lorraine, FR82370. 
Stewart, Janette B., PR82371. 
Uldrich, Ruth H., FR82374. 
Varela, Maria T., FR76592. 
Wagner, Kathleen F., FR78278. 
Weaver, Nancy A., FR76593. 
Whitehurst, Shirley E., FR'76326. 
Wienecke, Marcella R., FR76490. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Baker, Frank C., FR59569. 
Bargamin, Taliaferro M., FR82008. 
Bingham, Thomas W., FR65964, 
Brady, John G., FR82029. 
Buchmueller, David P., FR76448. 
Cauley, Jerry D., PR72059. 
Chapman, Samuel B., Jr., FR'75293. 
Conley, Raymond P., FR65981. 
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Crum, Clark E., FR76566. 

English, Robert A., FR65969. 

Fry, David A., FR65982. 

Gabriel, James E., FR65983. 
Gemma, William R., FR65970. 
Gorman, John A., FR76373. 
Greene, Wendell J., FR65980. 
Hudock, Jack, FR65975. 

Leopold, Gerald R., FR65973. 
Mason, William M., FR65976. 
McNally, Paul M., FR82171. 
Micka, Richard G., FR70932, 
Moore, Jerry L., FR59801. 
Perlstein, Robert J., PR70933. 
Rider, George, FR65968. 
Rieckhoff, Elmer C., FR3104844. 
Robison, Robbie S., FR65978. 
Sanders, Lewis D., FR76270. 
Schumaker, Clarence J., Jr., FR70931. 
Shotton, Francis T., Jr., FR3194907, 
Silliman, Charles L., FR65977. 
Stang, Theodore A., ‘Ir, FR76271. 
Stewart, Stanley, FR82255. 
Strentzsch, Alfred I., Jr., FR65971. 
Tibbetts, Thomas, PR76272. 
Vanrysselberge, John P., FR65967. 
Williams, Robert S., FR72950. 


VETERINARY CORPS 
Banknieder, Augus R., FR82007. 


May, William O., Jr., FR3140755. 
McConnell, Ernest E., PR82161. 
BIOMEDICAL SCIENCES CORPS 
Archibald, Charles J., FR70929. 
Boehm, Paul E., FR65972. 
Coughlin, John J., FR59929. 
Dougherty, Jerry P., FR82061, 
Edwards, James D., FR'70930. 
Gokelman, John J., FR78413. 
Heckman, Gerald R., FR70927. 
Johnson, Barbara A., FR82337. 
Kidd, Charles C., FR65966, 
Kyllo, Joan B., FR82343. 
Lewis, Thayer J., FR82146, 
Markland, Darryl T., FR76569. 
Moody, Maynard G., FR82178. 
Patterson, Lucille G., FR82326. 
Perry, Eurll W., PFR76375. 
Schulz, John F., FR65974. 
Schulz, Victor B., PR82235. 
Theiner, Eric C., FR'76376, 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major, subject to qualification there- 


for as provided by law: 


Louis R. Abraham 
Frank P. Accomando 
John B. Acey 

Lynn M. Ackerman 
Richard D. Acott 
John A, Adams 
Richard J. Adams 
Robert T. Adams 
Thomas G. Adams 
Mars M. Adkins 
John B. Airola 
Constantine Albans 
Karl V. Albert 
Howard E. Albright 


Raymond C. Albro, Jr. 


Charles R. Alexander 
Robert B. Alexander 
Donald F. Alford 
Dwight R. Allen, Jr. 
Francis R. Allen 
Robert R. Allen 
William H. Allen, Jr. 
Harold J. Alwan 
Lewie E. Amick, Jr. 
Alton L. Amidon 
Thomas W. Amis 
Dennis N. Anderson 
Ira C. Anderson 
Leland G. Anderson 
Ronald C. Andreas 
Burk Andrews 
William D. Andrews 
Harold L. Angle 
Thomas P. Angus 


Ralph J. Appezzato 
Phillip T. Arman 
Stephen A. Armstrong 
Curtis G. Arnold 
Roy F. Arnold 
William P. Arnold 
Wilbur H. Ausley 
B! L. Avera, Jr. 
James D. Avery 
James W. Ayers 
Albert B. Ayres 
Robert R. Babbin 
Donald M. Babita 
Robert L. Baggett 
Richard C. Bagley, Jr. 
Larry L. Bagwell 
Gene E. Bailey 
Richard A. Bailey 
Edgar M. Bair 
Daryl E. Baker 
George A. Baker III 
Owen C. Baker 
Joseph C. Baldwin 
William R. Bail 
Rolan E. Banks 
Michael J. Barkovich 
William H. Barnard 
Weldon D. Barnes 
James M. Barnhart 
William C. Barnsley 
Victor E. Barris 
Arthur G. Bartel 
Kent C. Bateman 
William S. Bates 
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Ernest F, Baulch 


Robert A. Cadwell 


Carroll G. Baumgard- zona J, Caldas, Jr. 


Raymond A. Becker 
Norbert J. Beckman 
Ronald L. Beckwith 
Cornelius F. Behan 
Frank S. Bell 
William D. Benjamin 
David R. Bennett 
Darrel T. Bergan 
Eugene A. Berry 


bert C. Caldwell 
Dougal A. Cameron III 
Hugh Cameron 


‘James R. Campbell 


Richard 


Richard P. Capatosto 
Robert F. Captor 
Joseph J. Caputo 
George L. Capwell, Jr. 


Frederick R. Carew, Jr. 


John P. Carlton 
Robert T. Carney 


Herbert T. Berwald, Ir Charles L. Carpenter, 


Donald C. Bickel 


George M. Blackburn 


Jr. 
Donald S. Carr 
Frederic S. Carr, Jr. 
Richard W. Carr 
Edward P. Carroll 
James T. Carroll, Jr. 
John E. Carroll, Jr. 


Robert C. Blackington, Charles R. Cason 


Ronald E. Blanchard 
Robert D. Blanton 
Daniel J. Blaul 
John M. Bloodworth 


James E. Cassity 
Donald E. Cathcart 
Christopher Catoe 
James R. Caton 
David A. Caylor 

John G. Celli 

Michael D. Cerreta, Ir. 
Ross C. Chaimson 
Charles W. Chain IIT 


Richard D. Bloomfield Burr T. Chambless 


Donald H. Bode 
Lawrence G. Bohlen 
James L. Bolton 
William H. Bond, Jr. 
Bruce R. Booher 
Robert B. Booher 
Terrence M. Bottesch 
Sidney J. Boudreaux, 
Jr. 
Jerry D. Boulton 
Dennis R. Bowen 
Jerry T. Bowlin 
Edward H. Boyd 
Curtis R. Brabec 
James A. Bracken, Jr, 
Robert L. Bradley 
Richard G. Braun 
Richard P. Brenan 
Gene E. Brennan 


James C. Brokaw 
Donald D. Brooks 
Howell H. Brooks IIT 
Robert P. Brooks 
William J. Brooks 
George H. Brower 
Charles W. Brown 
Edward W. Brown III 
Richard H. Brown 
Desmond F. Browne 
Randolph M. Browne 
III 
Robert C. Bruce 
Samuel P. Brutcher 
John W. Bryant, Jr. 
William C. Bryson, Jr. 
John C. Buckley, Jr. 
James F. Bugbee 
Donald E. Bullard 
Nicholas M. Bunch 
John J. Burke, Jr. 
Arthur B. Burkhart 
Robert D. Burnette 
Mervin J. Burns 
John J. Burton 
William A. Burtson 
Marion G. Busby 
Peter M. Busch 


Walter M. Bush 
John W. Butler 
Joseph C. Byram, Jr. 


Jimmy C. Champlin 
Howard Chapin 
Harlan P. Chapman 
John F. Charles 

Carl R. Chelius 
Richard F. Chenault 
Robert S. Chereson 
Ronald P. Cherubini 
James J. Chmelik 
Howard A. Ohristy 
Walter T. Chwatek 
Fred L. Cisewski 
Richard J. Cisewski 
Charles H. Ciuba 
Joseph R. Civelli 
Edward E. Clanton 
Arthur B. Clark 

Dale H. Clark 

Dan W. Clark 

George Clark 

Edward J. Clarkson 
Darcy L. Clasen 
David M. Clauretie 
Alfred I. Clayes, Jr. 
Robert E. Cleveland 
Paul N. Cloutier 
James S. Coale 
Thaddeus S. Coates 
Robert C. Cockell 
Joseph F. Cody, Jr. 
John C. Coffin 

Barry S. Colassard 
David D. Colcombe 
Paul M. Cole 

Billy D. Collins 

Carl G. Collins 
Garrett L. Collins 
Harry Collins II 
Michael E. Collins 
Patrick G. Collins 
Walter N. Collison, Jr. 
Loyal D, Combs 
Anthony T. Common 
James L. Compton 
Donald B. Conaty 
Edward A. Condon, Jr. 
Fred “J” Cone 
Charles K. Conley 
Richard P. Connolly 
Jeremiah P. Connors 
Thomus F. Conway 
Donald G, Cook 
Ernest T. Cook, Jr. 
Harlan C. Cooper, Jr. 
James L. Cooper 


John G. Cooper 

Wade H. Cooper 

Lawrence P. 
Corbett, Jr. 

Roy G. Corbett 

William R. Correll, Jr. 


Robert K. Ervi 
Richard H. Esau, Jr. 


William L. Costley, Jr. Daniel C. Escalera 


James G. Cowart, Jr. 
John M. Coykendall 
Robert A. Crabtree 
James A. Craige 
Ervin “J” Crampton 
James O, Cranford 
John D. Crawford 
Frank R. Criger 
Forrest W. Crone 
Timothy J. 

Cronin, Jr. 
Charles L. Cronkrite 
Logan A. Crouch 
Donald F. Crowe 
Dempsey B. Crudup 
Frank Cruz, Jr. 
George W. Cumpston 
James L, Cunningham 
John F. Cunningham 
James R. Curl 
John R. Curnutt 
Christopher J, 

Curran, Jr. 

Edward W. Cuthbert 
John J. Ozerwinski 
Robert F. Daas 
Martin J. Dahiquist 
John R. Dailey 
Donald W. Dane 
Robert D. Dasch 
Edward E. Dauster 
Ronald K. Davia 
James U. Davidson 
Gary A. Davis 

Jay “M” Davis, Jr. 
William C. Davis 
William G. Davis 
Hollis E, Davison 
William O. Day 
Roger E. Deitrick 
John F. Delaney 
Pasquale W. 

De Martino 
Carmine W. De Pietro 
John Dermody 
Larry D. Derryberry 
Christian J. Dettle 
Henry C. Dewey 
Harold J. Diflore 
John H. Ditto 
Charles A. Dixon 
James G. Dixon 
William C. Doerner 
John J. Dolan 
Thomas C. Dolson 
Tom R. Doman 
John B. Donovan, Jr. 
Walter J. Donovan, Jr. 
Edwin J. Doran 
Robert R. Doran 
Richard T. Douglas 
Edmund H. Dowling 
David E. Downing 
Glenn H. Downing 
Charles M. Doyle 
William B. Draper, Jr. 
William Drebushenko 
Bruce W. Driscoll 
Ronald S. Drost 
Michael C. Drury 
Ralph M. Dryden, Jr. 
Carl H. Dubac 
Patrick E. Duffy 
Thomas K. Duffy 
Peter T. Duggan 
Jon T. Easley 
Ray F. Eastin 
John L. Eddy 
Allen R. Edens 
Fred L. Edwards, Jr. 
Robert F. ers. 


John A. Eskam 
Charles S, Esterline 
William R. Etter 
John S. Evans 
Kenneth B. Evans 
Henry D. Fagerskog 
Leonard W. Fahrni 
Edward J. Fairbanks 
James F. Farber 
Gerald D. Fassler 
Rudolph F. Faust, Jr- 
Alex E. Fazekas 
James E. Felker 
Harris J. Fennell 
Warren A. Ferdinand 
Roger A. Fetterly 
William G. Ficere, Jr. 
Mervin A. Fiel 
Arthur P. Finlon 
Robert C. Finn 
Vernon E. Firnstahl 
Robert L. Fischer 
Albert T. Fisher 
Wilfred S. Fisher 
William D. Fitts III 
Dennis C. Fitzgerald 
Herbert M. Fix 
Raymond J. Plannery, 
Ir. 
Pasquale J. Florio 
William C. Floyd 
John F. Flynn 
William M. Foley 
Pat D. Ford 
Clarence D. Foreman 
Robert L. Formanek 
William J. Forristall 
Edward T. Foster 
Joseph G. Foti 
Stephen R. Foulger 
Marcus T. Fountain, 
Jr. 
George R. Frank, Jr. 
Carroll R. Franklin 
Ray M“ Franklin 
James H. Fraser 
Paul E. Fraser, Jr. 
Joseph A. Frasier, III 
Charles H. Frazier, Jr. 
Ronald D. Fredericks 
Bobby H. Freeman: 
Larry W. Freeman 
Robert A. Freeman 
John D. Friske 
Robert A. Fritzler 
Robert E. Frost 
Allen L. Frucci 
Laurence S. Fry 
Ray A. Fugate 
Victor J. Fulladosa 
Laurence R. Gaboury 
John A. Gagen 
Lloyd E. Gailey 
Pat S. Galligan 
Henry R. Gannan, Jr. 
Dominick R. Gannon 
Robert E. Garcia 
Benjamin W. Gardner 
George L. Gardner 
Grady V. Gardner 
John H. Gary, III 
Harry H. Gast, Jr. 
James I. Gatliff 
James R. Gentry 
William R, Gentry 
Gerald W. Geraghty, 


James A. Getchell 


Wallace H. Ekholm, Jr, Alan C. Getz 


Franklin P. Eller, Jr. 
Gerald L. Ellis 


Umberto Giannelli, 
Jr. 
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Hal J. Gibson 
Hendrik A. Gideonse 
Leo A. Gildersleeve 
Richard E. Gleason 
Charles D. Goddard 


Thomas A, Goldsbor- 
ough 
Robert L. Gondek 
Joe L. Goodwin 
James T. Gordon 
Robert F. Gore 
Gary R. Grant 
Wallace M. Greene III 
Donnie M. Griffay 
William J. Griggs, Jr. 
Billy M. Grimes 
Esta D. Grissom 
Henry O. Grooms 
George H. Grossfuss 
Gerard G. Guenther 
Joseph T, Guggino 
Roy M. Gulick, Jr. 
Richard A. Gustafson 
James T. Hagan III 
Richard A. Hageman 
Robert L. Hagener 
Donald D. Han 
Robert C. Hall 
George S. Hamilton 
William L. Hammack 
George L. Hammond 
Charles T. Hampton 
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John T, Hopkins, Jr. 

William H. Horner, Jr. 

Malcolm T. Hornsby, 
Jr. 

Samuel M. Horton 

Gerald R. Houchin 

Charles H. Houder, Ir. 


Thad A. Hoyer 
Anthony C, Huebner 
Emmett S. Huff, Jr. 
William H. Huffcut IT 
Donald R. Huffman 
Laurice M, Hughes 
Richard D. Hughes 
Virgil R. Hughes 
William S. Humbert 
Tit 
Harry A. Hunt, Jr. 
Richard V. Hunt 
Theodore E. Hunt 
Harold L. Hunter 
Harold V. Huston 
Ralph 8. Huston 
Richard O. Hyatt 
Larry T. Ingels 
Angelo M. Inglisa 
Charles E. Irwin, Jr. 
William. R. Irwin 
Henry C. Ivy, Jr. 
Donald E. Jackett 
Glenn G. Jacks 


Thomas W. Hancock,Howard D, Jackson 


Jr. 
Don K. Hanna 
Jack F. Hansston 
Gerald E. Harbison 


Donald E, Jacobsen 
Eugene S. Jaczko, Jr. 
James D. Jahn 
Gerald D. James 


William W. Harding, Joseph L. James 


Jr. 
Garry Harlan 
Milton D. Harnden 
Richard O. Harper 
Gene B. Harrison 
Jerry M. Harrison 
Kenneth P. Harrison 
George R. Hart 
John Hart III 
Robert W. Hart, Jr. 
James H. Harte III 
Joseph E. Harvin, Jr. 
Donald J. Hatch 
William W. Hatch 
Charles D. Hatfield 
Graydon D. Hauff 
Hans S. Haupt 
Thomas W. Haven 
Richard W. Haw- 

thorne 
Charles H. Hayes 
Jackye W. Hayes 
Ronald E. Heald 
David Y. Healy 
Franklin H. Heins 
Karl R. Heiser 
Charles C. Hejde 
John A. Hellriegel 
Samuel H. Helms 


Robert L. James 
Peter F. Janss 
Walter M. Jastrzemski 
Stephen J. Jennings 
Duane S. Jensen 
David E. Jersey 
William B. Jessup 
David D. Johns 
Bruce W. Johnson 
Gerald L. Johnson 
Gunnar A, Johnson 
Keller F. Johnson, Jr. 
Lester E. Johnson 
Ralph K. Johnson 
Richard R. Johnson 
Robert C. Johnson 
Sven A. Johnson 
Ward B. Johnson, Jr. 
William A. Johnson 
Carl B. Johnston 
Gordon R. Johnston 
Arthur L. Jones III 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, SEPTEMBER 12, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and 
was called to order by the Speaker pro 
tempore (Mr. Boccs). 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following communi- 
cation from the Speaker: 

THE SPEAKER'S Room, 
September 12, 1966. 

I hereby designate the Honorable HALE 

Boces to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK. 


PRAYER 


The Chaplain, Rev. Edward G. Latch, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 


Give ear to my prayer, O God; and 
hide not Thyself from my supplication. — 
Psalm 55: 1. 

Our Father God, whose love is from 
everlasting to everlasting and whose 
truth endureth forever, we pause in Thy 
presence with bowed heads, lifting our 
spirits unto Thee—unto whom all hearts 
are open, all desires known, and from 
whom no secrets are hid. Cleanse Thou 
the thoughts of our hearts by the inspira- 
tion of Thy holy spirit that we may love 
Thee more perfectly, do Thy will more 
confidently, and serve Thee and our Na- 
tion more faithfully. 

We come disturbed by the troubles of 
our time, burdened by the weight of 
worry, and distressed by our inability to 
do what we ought to do. We pray for our 
Nation and for our world and for our- 
selves that we may increase the spirit of 
good will and thus be a part of the solu- 
tion and not a part of the problem that 
confronts us. Give us the courage to 
carry on knowing that in Thee we find 
strength for each task. In the name of 
Christ we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, September 8, 1966, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment a bill of the House of the follow- 
ing title: 

H.R. 6686. An act to amend the Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act in order to correct an in- 
equity in the application of such act with 
respect to the US. Botanic Garden, and for 
other purposes, 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, bills of the House of the fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R. 5392, An act to terminate the exist- 


_ence of the Indian Claims Commission, and 


for other purposes; and ; 
H.R. 9323. An act to amend the law estab- 
lishing the Indian revolving loan fund. 
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The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 3051. An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the compact between Missouri 
and Kansas creating the Kansas City Area 
Transportation District and the Kansas City 
Area Transportation Authority. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3625. An act to designate the dam being 
constructed on the Allegheny River, Pa., as 
the “Kinzua Dam,” and the lake to be formed 
by such dam in Pennsylvania and New York 
as the “Allegheny Reservoir.” 


THE LATE C. E. WOOLMAN 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, early 
yesterday morning, the hand of death 
wrote the final chapter to one of Amer- 
ica’s most fabulous success stories when 
it claimed the life of Mr. Collett Ever- 
man Woolman, president and founder 
of Delta Air Lines. 

I knew Mr. Woolman as a warm and 
fine friend, as he had been a friend to 
many of my colleagues in this body and 
in the other body. To those of us who 
knew him as a friend, his passing is a 
personal loss, but to the thousands of 
people who work and fly for Delta, to 
the aviation community, and to the 
southeastern area of this Nation, in par- 
ticular, the impact of his passing has 
created a void that cannot soon be 
filled. 

We shall always be grateful for the 
tremendous contribution that has been 
made to the economic progress and de- 
velopment of our area by Delta through 
the efforts of Mr. Woolman. 

His aviation career was usually de- 
scribed as spanning the era of jennys 
to jets. After serving as a county agri- 
cultural agent and managing a 7,000- 
acre plantation in Louisiana, he founded 
the world’s first crop dusting firm in 1925 
to combat the boll weevil that threatened 
to destroy the South’s cotton economy. 
Four years later Mr. Woolman inaugu- 
rated passenger service on the airline. 
The company developed into the fifth 
largest domestic and the world’s seventh 
largest airline with headquarters in At- 
lanta. 

He was the only operating airline ex- 
ecutive who saw his carrier introduce 
three different commercial jetliners—the 
Douglas DC-8, Convair 380, and the 
Douglas DC-9 passenger jets. Next 
Wednesday he would have seen Delta 
become the first domestic airline to fly 
the famed Lockheed Hercules all-cargo 
plane. 
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As a leader among business leaders, 
Mr. Woolman still projected a person- 
ality of grace, charm, and humility. He 
took a deep personal interest in the peo- 
ple who worked for Delta, and I am 
convinced that no company executive 
ever enjoyed greater or more universal 
affection, respect, and loyalty from his 
employees. Certainly the outstanding 
example of the life and career of this 
remarkable man should serve to inspire 
American youth to finer and greater ac- 
complishments. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with millions of 
Mr. Woolman’s friends and admirers in 
extending sympathy to his family and to 
Delta Air Lines’ faithful family of em- 
ployees in the great loss they have suf- 
fered. 


THE GREAT DISCREPANCY BE- 
TWEEN PROMISE AND PERFORM- 
ANCE IN THE FIELD OF LOCAL 
ASSISTANCE 
Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr, Speaker, in a 
special order here on August 31, I pointed 
out to the House the great discrepancy 
between Federal promise and Federal 
performance in the field of local assist- 
ance; and I labeled this one aspect of 
the credibility gap. 

Mr. Speaker, I find the situation is 
actually continuing to worsen rather 
than to improve. 

You will recall that at that time I 
said among other things the new basic 
sewer and water program, administered 
by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, involved applica- 
tions for $2 billion, while Congress had 
approved only $100 million for this fiscal 
year. 

Mr. Speaker, I now find that the De- 
partment has received some 25,000 appli- 
cations, totaling $2.5 billion and, of 
course, the figure of $100 million has 
been formalized by the President’s sig- 
nature on the appropriation bill. I be- 
lieve it was last Tuesday. 

We have to face up to this problem. 
We cannot hold out the promise of part- 
nership government to our localities un- 
less we are ready to follow through on it. 

Mr. Speaker, we should not promise if 
we cannot deliver. 


VETO OF FOREIGN GIVEAWAY 
BILL URGED 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, in the in- 
terest of halting inflation and stabilizing 
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interest rates, I have sent a communi- 
cation to the President urging him to 
veto the multibillion-dollar annual for- 
eign giveaway bill now on the President’s 
desk. With at least $6 billion unex- 
pended in the pipeline, I can think of no 
better place for the President to make a 
real contribution toward stabilizing in- 
terest rates and stopping inflation than 
to veto the foreign handout bill. 


REDUCE EUROPEAN TROOP COM- 
MITMENT SAFELY AND WISELY 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I speak 
as chairman of the House Republican 
Committee on NATO and the Atlantic 
Community. 

A substantial reduction of U.S. troops 
in Europe makes sense especially if ac- 
companied by a meaningful move by the 
United States to establish a nuclear de- 
fense system owned and controlled by 
NATO. These changes, of course, should 
be accomplished through negotiation 
within the NATO organization. 

Rising troop demands in Vietnam and 
balance-of-payments problems dictate 
the troop cutback. 

Conventional forces continue to be im- 
portant in NATO defenses—and the 
United States should provide its proper 
share—but their size is far less important 
than the certainty of nuclear defense. 

The defense of Europe presently de- 
pends almost entirely on nuclear weap- 
ons owned and controlled by the United 
States. Our commitment to use these 
weapons to defend our allies has been so 
sharply and arbitrarily alfered by De- 
fense Secretary McNamara’s flexible re- 
sponse theory and other administration 
Policies that it is no longer enough. 

NATO should buy nuclear weapons and 
control them through a command system 
which no single nation can veto. This 
would give Europeans and Canadians as- 
surance that their homes too are pro- 
tected by nuclear defenses. This would 
be especially gratifying to Germany. 

The United States could then safely 
and wisely reduce its European troop 
commitment. 


BILL TO ESTABLISH BANK FOR 
ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. > 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am today introducing a bill that 
would grant authority to establish a bank 
for electric cooperatives within the struc- 
ture of the Farm Credit Administration. 
The bill that I previously introduced was 
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not adequate and was amended in the 
Subcommittee on Credit and Conserva- 
tion of the Committee on Agriculture, of 
which I am a member. 

I trust that this new bill will receive 
favorable consideration. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
make the point of order that a quorum 
is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore 
Bocas). 
present. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I move a call 
of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


Mr. 
Evidently a quorum is not 


[Roll No. 273] 
Abernethy Friedel O'Konski 
Adair Fulton, Pa. Olsen, Mont. 
Adams Fulton, Tenn. Olson, Minn, 
Addabbo Gallagher O'Neill, Mass. 
Albert Garmatz Ottinger 
Andrews, Gettys 
Glenn Giaimo Pelly 
Annunzio Gilligan Pepper 
Ashley Grabowski Philbin 
Aspinall Green, Oreg Pickle 
Bandstra Greigg Pool 
g Grover Powell 
Barrett Gubser Pucinski 
Bates Gurney Purcell 
Battin Hagan, Ga Quie 
Berry Hagen, Calif. Rees 
Boland Halleck Reid, N.Y. 
Bolling Hanley Hel 
Broomfield Hansen, Idaho Reinecke 
Byrne, Pa. Hansen, Wash 
Cabell Hébert Rivers, S. C 
Cahill Helstoski Rodino 
Callaway Hicks Ronan 
Carey Holifield Roncalio 
Carter Howard Rooney, Pa. 
Celler Huot Rostenkowski 
Clark Ichord 
Cleveland Irwin St Germain 
Colmer Jonas St. Onge 
Conyers Jones, Mo. Saylor 
Cooley Jones, N.C Scott 
Corbett Karth Sickles 
Corman Keith Sisk 
Craley Kelly Smith, N.Y 
Culver Keogh Smith, Va. 
Cunningham King N.Y. Steed 
Curtin King, Utah Stephens 
Daddario bs Stratton 
Daniels Kupferman Sweeney 
Davis, Ga. Landrum Talcott 
Dawson Leggett Teague, Tex. 
Delaney McClory Tenzer 
Dickinson McCulloch Thomas 
Diggs McDowell Thompson, Tex 
Donohue McMillan Todd 
Dorn McVicker Toll 
Duncan, Oreg. Macdonald Tunney 
MacGregor Tuten 
Edmondson Machen Udall 
Edwards, Ala. Mackay Van Deerlin 
Erlenborn Martin, Ala Vigorito 
Evans, Colo Martin, Mass. Walker, Miss. 
Fallon May Walker, N. Mex. 
Farbstein Michel Weltner 
Farnsley Minish Whalley 
Farnum Moeller White, Idaho 
Feighan Moorhead Widnall 
Fino orris Willis 
Fisher Morrison Wolff 
Flynt Morton Wydler 
Ford, ree Zablocki 
William D. 


Frelinghuysen OB Brien’ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boces). On this rollcall, 243 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 
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SUBCOMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
HEALTH AND WELFARE 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Subcommittee 
on Public Health and Welfare of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce may be permitted to sit dur- 
ing general debate today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TEMPORARY SUSPENSION OF THE 
INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the President’s request for a tempo- 
rary suspension of the investment tax 
credit, coupled with a cut in Federal 
spending, I believe will receive favorable 
consideration by the Congress and the 
American people. 

The tax credit was added to the law to 
encourage capital investment at a time 
when the economy was suffering from 
unemployment. Today's high employ- 
ment and the threat of inflation require 
achange. Together with the cut in Fed- 
eral spending, the President’s proposals 
will reduce the pressure on interest rates 
and help readjust an economy which 
has approached a dangerous spiral. 
Certainly this approach is much prefer- 
able to an increase in personal income 
taxes. 


BEIRUT AGREEMENT IMPLEMEN- 
TATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I 
call up the resolution (H. Res. 1002) 
providing for the consideration of the 
joint resolution (H.J. Res. 688) to give 
effect to the Agreement for Facilitating 
the International Circulation of Visual 
and Auditory Materials of an Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Char- 
acter, approved at Beirut in 1948, and 
ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. RES. 1002 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of 
this resolution it shall be in order to move 
that the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the joint 
resolution (H.J, Res. 688) to give effect to 
the Agreement for Facilitating the Interna- 
tional Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, approved at Beirut in 
1948, and all points of order against said 
joint resolution are hereby waived. After 
general debate, which shall be confined to 
the joint resolution and shall continue not 
to exceed two hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the joint resolution shall 
be considered as having been read for 
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amendment. No amendment shall be in 
order to said joint resolution except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, and said amend- 
ments shall be in order, any rule of the 
House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to any section of the joint resolution 
at the conclusion of general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the joint resolution for amendment, 
the Committee shall rise and report the 
joint resolution to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered 
as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage without 
intervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). The gentleman from Arkansas 
(Mr. TRIMBLE] is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Latta], and, pending that, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1002 
provides a closed rule, waiving points 
of order, with 2 hours of general debate 
for consideration of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 688, a joint resolution to give effect 
to the Agreement for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Visual and 
Auditory Materials of an Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Character, ap- 
proved at Beirut in 1948. 

The Beirut agreement, which would 
be implemented by House Joint Resolu- 
tion 688, was proposed by the U.S. dele- 
gation to the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organization—UNESCO— 
at its third session in Beirut, Lebanon, 
in 1948. The agreement was there de- 
veloped and adopted in its present tex- 
tual form and recommended to member 
states for signature. 

At the present time the agreement is 
formally operational in 17 countries. In 
accordance with its terms, the agreement 
entered into force on August 12, 1954, 
when the 10th country commenced for- 
mal participation. 

The Senate gave advice and consent 
to ratification of the Beirut agreement 
on May 26, 1960. Deposit of ratification 
is being withheld pending enactment of 
this implementing legislation. Upon 
enactment of this legislation it is ex- 
pected that the instrument of ratifica- 
tion will be deposited with the United 
Nations. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolution 
688 is to implement the agreement. To 
accomplish this purpose, the joint reso- 
lution would authorize the President to 
designate a Federal agency or agencies 
to assume the responsibility of carrying 
out the provisions of the agreement. It 
would add a new headnote and a new 
item to part 6 of schedule S of the Tariff 
Schedules of the United States to permit 
duty-free treatment for articles that are 
determined to be visual or auditory ma- 
terials of an educational, scientific, or 
cultural character within the meaning 
of the agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1002. 
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Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
my colleague from south of the Missouri 
border yielding to me. I want to pro- 
pound my usual question wherein points 
of s order are waived by the proposed 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, I notice on lines 8 and 9, 
page 1, of the resolution—House Resolu- 
tion 1002—that it says: 

All points of order against said joint res- 
olution are hereby waived. 


This, of course, will not make it an 
open rule, it closes it as far as interven- 
tion on any point of order is concerned. 

I would like to have the gentleman tell 
me whether this resulted within the wis- 
dom of the Committee on Rules purely 
and solely, or whether it was requested 
by the chairman of the committee pre- 
senting House Joint Resolution 688 be- 
fore the House, or what is the purpose 
of precluding the individual Members 
rights of intervening a point of order in 
this bill? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I might say to the 
gentleman from Missouri that it was 
done at the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] and in the 
wisdom of the Committee on Rules. I 
yield to the gentleman from Arkansas to 
answer the question. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, the reason 
for the request is the failure to comply in 
the report completely with the Ramseyer 
rule, which might have required a repro- 
duction in the report of all of the pro- 
visions of the Tariff Schedules of the 
United States, as amended. There is 
nothing within the framework of the bill 
itself, of which I am aware, which would 
be subject to a point of order. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further, can it be further confirmed 
that it was purely the Ramseyer rule 
rather than lack of germaneness or any 
other violation of the Rules of the 
House? 

Mr. MILLS. That is the only possible 
violation, so far as I am aware. 

Mr. HALL. Adherence to the Ram- 
seyer rule might have necessitated the 
printing of italic and parentheses of the 
provisions of the schedules to be changed, 
to which the gentleman referred? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; and complete com- 
pliance might have required the addition 
of two or three volumes to the report, 
and thus it would have added materially 
to the cost of printing. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, as the 
gentleman from Arkansas has stated, the 
resolution would make in order consider- 
ation of House Joint Resolution 688. 
Just.a word about this resolution. 

The General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization at its third ses- 
sion at Beirut, Lebanon, in 1948, ap- 
proved and recommended to member 
states for signature an agreement for 
facilitating the international circulation 
of visual and auditory materials of an 
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educational, scientific, and cultural 
character. 

The agreement has already been rati- 
fled with the advice and consent of the 
Senate. This resolution would be an im- 
plementation of that agreement. It 
would give the President of the United 
States authority to designate a Federal 
agency or agencies to haye the respon- 
sibility for carrying out the provisions of 
this agreement. 

Second, as has already been alluded 
to, the joint resolution would attempt 
to amend part 6 of schedule 8 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States 
to permit duty-free treatment for arti- 
cles that are determined to be visual or 
auditory material of an educational, sci- 
entific, or cultural character within the 
meaning of the agreement. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no further re- 
quests for time. I yield back the balance 
of my time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
“ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ly a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
oa and the Clerk will call the 
roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 243, nays 2, not voting 187, 
as follows: 


Evident- 


[Roll No, 274] 
YEAS—243 
Abbitt Clawson,Del Grider 
Adams Clevenger Griffiths 
Anderson, Ul. Cohelan Gross 
Anderson, Collier Gubser 
Tenn. Conable Haley 
Andrews, Conte 
N. Dak. Cramer Halpern 
Arends Curtis Hamilton 
Ashmore Dague Hanna 
Ayres Davis, Wis Hansen, Iowa 
Beckworth Dawson Hardy 
Belcher de la Garza Harsha 
ell Harvey, Ind. 
Bennett Denton Harvey, Mich 
Betts Hathaway 
Devine Hawkins 
Blatnik Dingell Hays 
Dole Hechler 
Bolton Dow Henderson 
wW Dowdy Herlong 
Brademas Downing Holifield 
Bray Dulski Holland 
Brock Duncan, Tenn. Hosmer 
Brooks al Hull 
Brown, Ciar- Edwards, Calif. Hungate 
ence J., Jr. Edwards, La Hutchinson 
Broyhill, N.C. Ellsworth Jacobs 
Broyhill, Va. Everett Jarman 
Buchanan Evins, Tenn. Jennings 
Burke Fascell Joelson 
Burleson Findley Johnson, Calif. 
Burton, Calif. Flood Johnson, Okla. 
Burton, Utah Johnson, Pa, 
Byrnes, Wis. ley Jones, Ala. 
Callan Ford, Gerald R. K 
Cameron Kastenmeier 
Kee 
Cederberg Ga King, Calif. 
Chelf Gibbons Kirwan 
Clancy Gilbert Kluczynski 
Clark Gonzalez Kunkel 
usen, Goodell Laird 
Don H. Green, Pa. Langen 
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Patman Skubitz 
Patten Slack 
Perkins Smith, Calif. 
Pike Smith, Iowa 
Pirnie Smith, Va. 
Poage Springer 
Poff Stafford 
Price Staggers 
Quie Stalbaum 
Quillen Stanton 
Race Stubblefield 
Randall Sullivan 
Redlin Taylor 
Reid, III Teague, Calif. 
Reuss 
Rhodes, Ariz. Thompson, N.J. 
Rhodes, Pa Thomson, Wis. 
Rivers, S.C. Trimble 
Rivers, Alaska Tuck 
berts Tupper 
Robison 
Rogers, Colo. Vanik 
Rogers, Fla Vivian 
Rogers, Tex Waggonner 
Rooney, N.Y. Waldie 
Rosen Watkins 
Roudebush Watson 
Roybal Watts 
Rumsfeld White, Tex. 
Ryan Whitener 
Satterfield Whitten 
uer Wiliams 
Schisler Wilson, 
Schmidhauser Char 
Schneebeli Wright 
Schweiker Wyatt 
Selden Yates 
Shipley Young 
Shriver Younger 
Sikes 
NAYS—2 
Secrest 
NOT VOTING—187 
Flynt Minish 
Ford, Moeller 
William D. Moorhead 
Frelinghuysen Morris 
Friedel Morrison 
Fulton, Pa. Morse 
Fulton, Tenn, Morton 
Fuqua urray 
er Nix 
Garmatz O'Brien 
Gettys O'Hara, Mich 
Giaimo O’Konski 
Gilligan Olsen, Mont. 
Grabowski Olson, Minn. 
Gray O'Neill. Mass. 
Green, Oreg. an 
Greigg 
Grover Pep 
Gurney Philbin 
„Ga. Pickle 
Hagen, Calif, Pool 
Halleck Powell 
Hanley Pucinski 
Hansen,Idaho Purcell 
Hansen, Wash. Rees 
Hébert Reid, N.Y. 
Reifel 
Hicks Reinecke 
Horton Resnick 
Howard Rodino 
Huot Ronan 
Ichord Roncalio 
Irwin Rooney, Pa 
Jonas Roste: 
Jones, Mo. Roush 
Jones, N.C. St Germain 
St. Onge 
Keith Saylor 
Kelly Scott 
Keogh Senner 
King, N.Y Sickles 
King, Utah 
Kornegay Smith, N.Y. 
Krebs 8 
Kupferman 8 
Stratton 
tt Sweeney 
McClory cott 
Teague, Tex. 
McDowell omas 
McMillan Thompson, Tex. 
McVicker Todd 
Toll 
Machen Tuten 
Mackay Udall 
Martin, Ala. 
Martin, Mass, Van Deerlin 
May Vigorito 
Michel Walker, Miss. 
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Walker, N. Mex. Widnall Wydler 
Weltner Ulis Zablocki 
Whalley Wilson, Bob 
White,Idaho Wolff 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Corbett. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Carter. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Martin of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mrs. May. 

Mr, Sickles with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Reid 
of New York. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. McCulloch, 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Halleck, 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Cahill, 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr, Edwards of Alabama. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Calla- 
way. 
Mr. Albert with Mr. Adair. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Jonas. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Bates, 

ug Edmondson with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Talcott. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Reifel. f 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Smith of New 
York. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. 
Michel. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Hansen of Idaho, 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Cleveland. 
. Moorhead with Mr, Broomfield. 
Macdonald with Mr. Keith. 
White of Idaho with Mr. Frelinghuy- 


TREE 


S 


. Donohue with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Delaney with Mr. Dickinson. 

. Philbin with Mr. a 
Feighan with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Evans of Colorado with Mr. Battin. 
Carey with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
Mr. Celler with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Grover. 


RRRERE 


Mr, St. Onge with Mr, Bob Wilson, 

Mr, St Germain with Mr. Huot. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Irwin. 

Mr. Boland with Mr. Ichord. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Gray. 

Mr. Daddario with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Machen. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr. Pucinsk! with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Krebs with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. O’Brien with Mr. Olsen of Montana. 

Mr. Weltner with Mr. Vigorito. 

Mr. Ullman with Mr. Tuten. 

Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr. Senner. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina. 
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Mr, Sisk with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. McVicker with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Olson of Minnesota with Mr. Passman, 
Mr. Hagen of California with Mrs. Hansen 


with Mr. Hagan of Georgia, 
of Oregon with Mr. Greigg. 
with Mr. William D. Ford. 
Mr. Fisher. 
Purcell with Mr. Flynt. 
O’Hara of Michigan with Mr. Farnsley. 
Mackay with Mr, Todd. 
Tunney with Mr. Thompson of Texas, 
Udall with Mr. Cabell. 
Pool with Mr. Farnum. 
Abernethy with Mr. Ashley. 
Baring with Mr. Toll. 
Davis of Georgia with Mr. Roush. 
Rees with Mr. McMillan. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 
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FEDERAL TAX LIEN ACT OF 1966 


Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr, Speaker, by di- 
rection of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 1005) provid- 
ing for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11256) to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the priority 
and effect of Federal tax liens and levies, 
and for other purposes, and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


as 


H. Res. 1005 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
11256) to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 with respect to the priority and effect 
of Federal tax liens and levies, and for other 
purposes, end all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general debate, 
which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed four hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for amend- 
ment. It shall be in order to consider with- 
out the intervention of any point of order 
the amendment in the nature of a substitute 
recommended by the Committee on Ways 
and Means now printed in the bill. No other 
amendment to the bill or committee amend- 
ment in the nature of a substitute shall be 
in order except amendments offered by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and said amendments shall be in order, any 
rule of the House to the contrary notwith- 
standing, but such amendments shall not be 
subject to amendment. At the conclusion of 
such consideration the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
athendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit with or with- 
out instructions. 


The” SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TRIMBLE] for 1 hour. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ne- 
braska (Mr. Martin} and pending that 
ee such time as I may consume. 

Speaker, House Resolution 1005 
Bise Pin for consideration of H.R. 11256, 
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a bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 with respect to the priority 
and effect of Federal tax liens and levies, 
and for other purposes. The resolution 
provides a closed rule, waiving points of 
order, with 4 hours of general debate, 
making it in order to consider the com- 
mittee substitute without the interven- 
tion of a point of order. 

H.R, 11256 is in part an attempt to con- 
form the lien provisions of the internal 
revenue laws to the concepts developed 
in a Uniform Commercial Code. It rep- 
resents an effort to adjust the provisions 
in the internal revenue laws relating to 
the collection of taxes of delinquent per- 
sons to the more recent developments in 
commercial practice—permitted and pro- 
tected under State law—and to deal with 
a multitude of technical problems which 
have arisen over the past 50 years. 

Under present law, the lien for Federal 
taxes arises when a taxpayer’s liability 
is assessed. The lien attaches to all of 
the property he then holds or subse- 
quently acquires. The assessment is 
made when the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice—which occurs, in the case of a tax- 
payer who voluntarily shows the tax lia- 
bility on his return, shortly after the time 
the return is filed. Although the lien 
arises on the date of assessment, present 
law provides that purchasers and certain 
categories of secured creditors are given 
priority over the tax lien up to the time 
a notice of the tax lien is filed in the 
appropriate local office as designated by 
State law. Mortgagees, pledgees, pur- 
chasers, and judgment lien creditors are 
given priority status. In addition, in the 
case of securities and motor vehicles, 
present law provides that even a filed 
Federal tax Hien is not generally to be 
effective as against a purchaser or a 
mortgagee or pledgee of the securities or 
a purchaser of motor vehicles. 

H.R. 11256 would substantially im- 
prove the status of private secured 
creditors. This is accomplished, first, 
by expanding the categories of creditors 
protected as against a nonfiled tax lien 
to include a mechanic’s lienor. 

Second, various types of secured cred- 
itor interests already having, or given, 
priority status over tax liens are specifi- 
cally defined, and it is provided that 
where those interests qualify under the 
definities they are to be accorded this 
priority status whether or not they are in 
all other respects definite and complete 
at the time notice of the tax lien is filed. 

Third, the bill adds to the “superior- 
ity” status accorded securities and 
motor vehicles an additional eight cate- 
gories of interests, which are to be effec- 
tive as against a tax lien, even though 
notice of the lien has been filed. 

Fourth, a priority status is provided 
for interests arising under three types of 
financing agreements entered into be- 
fore the tax lien filing—commercial 
transactions financing, real property con- 
struction or improvement financing, and 
obligatory disbursements—even though 
the funds are advanced or the property 
comes into existence after the tax lien 
filing. In the case of commercial trans- 
actions financing, the protection gen- 
erally is afforded even though the prop- 
erty underlying the lien is not yet in 
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existence or is turned over within a short 
time—45 days—after the tax lien filing 
as long as the loan or purchase is made 
within this time. In the absence of this 
grace period; commercia] factors and 
other lenders would have to check on a 
daily basis to see if the tax lien is filed to 
protect their interests. Interests aris- 
ing under the real property construction 
and improvement financing agreements 
are protected even though loans are 
made after the tax lien filing because 
the construction is expected to enhance 
the value of the property underlying the 
tax lien. Interests arising under an 
obligatory disbursement agreement are 
protected because a person is obliged 
under a preexisting agreement to make 
disbursements after a tax lien filing and 
someone other than the taxpayer has 
relied on this obligation. 

Fifth, a limited type of priority is 
given. by the bill with respect to two 
other categories. In the case of secu- 
rity interest, generally, protection is 
afforded for a period of up to 45 days 
after the filing of a tax lien. Also, in- 
terest paid with respect to interest hav- 
ing priority over a Federal tax lien and 
costs of preserving property subject to 
an interest having a priority over a tax 
lien are given a priority over tax liens 
even though notice has been filed. 

In addition to dealing with the rela- 
tive priority of creditors’ interests as 
against Federal tax liens, the bill also 
makes numerous modifications in the 
provisions of the internal revenue laws 
dealing with the procedures to be fol- 
lowed in collecting the taxes of a delin- 
quent person. In general terms, these 
modifications are intended to represent 
a reasonable accommodation of the in- 
terests of the Government in collecting 
the taxes of delinquent taxpayers with 
the rights of the taxpayers and third 
parties. The modifications are con- 
cerned with the procedures of levying 
upon property of a delinquent taxpayer, 
the liability of lenders, sureties, and so 
forth, for withholding taxes, the run- 
ning of the statute of limitations in the 
case of delinquent tax liabilities, pro- 
cedures arising out of, or with respect 
to, the sale of property of delinquent 
taxpayers, the court procedures to be 
followed. with respect to tax liens, and 
provision for the redemption of real 
property by the United States, where 
sold by a creditor with a higher priority. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1005 in order that the 
bill may be considered. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate 
the gentleman yielding. 

Mr, Speaker, I want to propound the 
same question on waiving points of 
order. Can the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, a member of the Committee on 
Rules, advise me as to. the points 
of order on lines 7 and 8, page 1, 
of House Resolution 1005. and again as 
to pertinence to the substitute amend- 
ment by the committee on lines 2 and 3 
of page 2 for the same purpose as in the 
previous rule; namely, to comply with 
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the Ramseyer rule in preventing the in- 
tervention of a point of order calling for 
the reprinting, of the entire tax bill, in 
this case the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954, if it were not waived; and I ask 
if that is the sole purpose of waiving 
points of order? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
to my colleague from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mutts}. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I thank my 
colleague for yielding. 

The gentleman from Missouri has 
evaluated the situation correctly. With- 
out waiver of points of order in this in- 
stance we might have been required to 
reprint in the report of the committee 
all the provisions of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code. There is no provision of the 
bill H.R. 11256 that I know of to which 
a point of order could be made and re- 
quire that such part be stricken on the 
basis of a point of order. All the pro- 
visions are germane to the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, does the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Arkansas, 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, agree with me that the reso- 
lution does obviate and preclude the 
right of individual Members, albeit in the 
interest of a saving of printing? 

Mr. MILLS. Only does it do that, as 
I understand the situation, if some part 
of the bill itself were subject to a point 
of order, and there is no part of the bill 
that I know of that would be subject to 
a point of order because all parts deal 
with the same subject matter. They are 
germane to this subject matter and all, 
of course, are changes within the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TRIMBLE. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does not this rule pro- 
vide that only amendments to the rule 
may be offered that are proposed by 
the committee, and then no amendment 
could be offered to that amendment? 

Mr. MILLS. That is true. 

Mr. GROSS. So that it goes further 
than compliance with the Ramseyer 
rule—— 

Mr. MILLS. If the gentleman will 
yield to me, I was speaking to the point 
raised by our friend, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hatt], and not on the 
question of what amendments may be of- 
fered. He was raising the question, as I 
understood, as to the waiving of points 
of order. 

Mr. GROSS. Is this bill wide open to 
amendment? 

Mr. MILLS. No, the bill would come 
in under this rule, which would preclude 
amendments except committee amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GROSS. So this rule would effec- 
tively preclude a Member from offering 
an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. MILLS. The bill itself would 
amend the Internal Revenue Code in 
many respects, and I suspect it would 
open the Internal Revenue Code to 
amendment in most respects. 

Mr. GROSS. In the absence of this 
rule it would be possible to offer an 
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amendment to this bill to increase taxes 
or lower, would it not? 
Mr. MILLS. Yes, that would be a pos- 


_ sibility. 


Mr. GROSS. We might here, now and 
today, settle the issue, the indecision of 
the President as to whether he is going 
to ask for an increase in taxes. Of 
course, I am sure we are all aware that 
if he does, it will come after the elec- 
tion, not before the election, but we 
could here today settle the issue for the 
President and take politics out of the 
fixing of taxes. If it were not for this 
rule, at least we could make the attempt 
to do so. Does the gentleman agree 
with that? 

Mr. MILLS. It would be possible to 
offer amendments here, as I take it, to 
increase taxes or to lower taxes, to in- 
crease personal exemptions or to do 
otherwise. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman 
for yielding. 

Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, as the gentleman from Arkansas 
has explained, House Resolution 1005 
makes in order the consideration of H.R. 
11256, the Federal Tax Lien Act of 1966. 
The rule provides for 4 hours of debate 
under a closed rule. No amendments 
will be in order after the close of debate 
unless offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. All points 
of order are waived against the bill. 

These two provisions, the closed rule 
and the waiver of all points of order 
against the bill are steps which the Rules 
Committee has somewhat reluctantly 
taken in this instance. It has done so 
because the bill amends the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954. To avoid opening 
the entire code to amendment, and to 
avoid the needless expense of printing 
the entire code, as required by the Ram- 
seyer rule, the Rules Committee has acted 
in this manner. I should point out that 
those parts of the Internal Revenue Code 
that are proposed to be amended, as well 
as that part of title 28, dealing with tax 
problems where the Government is a de- 
fendant, are set out so that Members can 
see the proposed changes inserted in the 
text. 

Mr. Speaker, the purpose of H.R. 11256 
is to bring up to date the Federal tax 
lien statutes; they have not been compre- 
hensively reviewed for about 50 years. 
In that time many changes have occurred 
in the complex field of commercial trans- 
actions; many of these changes have 
been codified in the Uniform Commercial 
Code which is in use in over 40 States. 
In part the bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means represents an ef- 
fort to bring tax lien provisions into line 
with the updated commercial law. The 
bill also is intended to reach a reasonable 
accommodation between the interests of 
the Federal Government in collecting de- 
linquent taxes and the rights of tax- 
payers and third parties whose interests 
are affected. 

Under current law, a lien for Federal 
taxes arises when the taxpayer’s liability 
is assessed; it attaches to all property 
he owns or may later acquire. Although 
the Federal tax lien attaches at the time 
of assessment, the law provides that pur- 
chasers of the taxpayer’s property, and 
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some categories of secured creditors are 
given a priority up to the time a notice 
of the lien is filed. Mortgagees, 
pledgees, and judgment creditors are 
now given this priority. 

H.R. 11256 improves the status of pri- 
vate, secured creditors by expancing the 
categories of creditors so protected sub- 
stantially, and these protected categories 
are defined in law so that persons whose 
interests qualify, are accorded priority 
status whether or not such interests are 
in all respects definite and complete at 
— 95575 notice of the Federal tax lien is 

ed. 

Other changes are made, but this is a 
highly technical field and I will leave it 
to the committee members to go into 
greater detail. 

The bill was reported unanimously; it 
is supported by the Treasury. I Enow of 
no opposition to the rule, Mr. Speaker, 
and I urge its adoption. I have no fur- 
ther requests for time and I yield back 
the balance of my time. 

I have no further requests for time. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
no further requests for time. 

I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that 
the “ayes” appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, the 
Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 244, nays 9, not voting 179, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 275] 
YEAS—244 

Abbitt Chelf Fountain 
Adams Clancy 
Anderson, II Clark Fuqua 
Anderson, Clausen, Gathings 

Tenn. Don H. Gibbons 
Andrews, Clawson, Del Gilbert 

George W. Clevenger Gonzalez 
Andrews, Cohelan Goodell 

N. Dak. Collier Gray 
Arends Conable Green, Pa. 
Ashmore Conte Grider 
Ayres Cramer Griffiths 
Beckworth Curtis Gubser 
Belcher Dague Haley 
Bell Davis, Wis. Halpern 
Bennett Dawson Hamilton 
Betts de la Garza Hansen, Iowa 
Bingham Dent Hardy 
Blatnik Denton Harsha 

Devine Harvey, Ind 

Bolton Dingell Harvey, 
Bow Dole Hathaway 
Brademas Dow Hawkins 
Bray Dowdy Hays 
Brock Downing Hechler 
Brooks Henderson 
Brown, Clar- Duncan, Tenn. Herlong 

ence J., Ir. Dyal Holifiela 
Broyhill, N.C. Edwards, Ale. Holland 
Broyhill, Va. Edwards, Calif. Hosmer 
Burke Edwards,La. Hull 
Burleson Ellsworth Hungate 
Burton, Calif, Everett Hutchinson 
Byrnes, Wis. Evins, Tenn Jacobs 
Callan F Jarman 
Cameron Findley Jennings 
Carter Flood Joelson 
Casey Fogarty Johnson, Calif. 
Cederberg Foley Johnson, Okla, 
Chamberlain Ford. Gerald R. Johnson, Pa, 
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Jonas Natcher Secrest 
Jones, Ala. Nedzi Selden 
Karsten Nelsen 
Kastenmeier O'Brien Shriver 
Kee O'Hara, Ill. Sikes 
King, Calif. O'Hara, Mich. Slack 
rwan O'Neal, Ga. Smith, Iowa 
Kluczynski Ott Smith, Va. 
Kornegay Patman Springer 
Kunkel Patten Stafford 
Laird Perkins Staggers 
Pike Stalbaum 
Latta Pirnie Stanton 
Lennon Poage Stubblefield 
Lipscomb Poff ullivan 
Long, La, Price ‘Taylor 
Long, Md Quie Teague, Tex. 
Love Quillen Tenzer 
McCarthy Race Thompson, N. J. 
McDade Randall ‘Thomson, 
Redlin Trimble 
McFall Reid, Til. Tuck 
McGrath Reuss Tupper 
Mackie Rhodes, Ariz, Ullman 
Madden Rhodes, Pa. Utt 
on Rivers, S. C. Vanik 
Ma Rivers, Alaska Vivian 
Martin, Nebr. Roberts Waggonner 
Robison Waldie 
Matthews Rogers, Colo. Watkins 
Rogers, Fla. Watts 
Miller Rogers, White, Tex 
Mills Rooney, N.Y. Whitener 
Mink Rosen Whitten 
Minshall Roudebush W. 
Mize Wilson, 
Monagan Roybal Charles H. 
Moore Ryan Wright 
Morgan Satterfield Wyatt 
er Scheuer Yates 
Moss Schisler Young 
Multer Schmidhauser Younger 
Murphy, UI Schneebeli 
Murphy, N.Y. Schweiker 
NAYS—9 
Ashbrook Derwinski Rumsfeld 
Buchanan Gross Skubitz 
Burton, Utah Hall Watson 
NOT VOTING—178 
Abernethy Fisher Mailliard 
Adair Flynt Martin, Ala. 
Addabbo „ Martin, Mass. 
Albert William D. Mathias 
Andrews, Frelinghuysen 
Glenn Friedel Michel 
Annunzio Fulton, Pa. Minish 
Ashley Fulton, Tenn. Moeller 
Aspinall Gallagher Moorhead 
Bandstra Garmatz Morris 
Baring Gettys Morrison 
Barrett Giaimo Morse 
Bates Morton 
Battin Grabowski Murray 
Berry Green, Oreg Nix 
Boland Greigg O’Konski 
Bolling Grover Olsen, Mont. 
Broomfield Gurney Olson, Minn. 
Brown, Calif. Hagan, Ga. O'Neill, Mass. 
Byrne, Pa. Hagen, Calif. an 
Cabell Halleck Pelly 
Cahill Hanley 1 
allawa 
omer z Hansen, Idaho Pickle 
Celler Hansen, Wash. Pool 
Cleveland Hébert Powell 
Colmer Helstoski Pucinskt 
Conyers Hicks Purcell 
Cooley Horton Rees 
Corbett Howard Reid, N.Y 
Corman Huot Reifel 
Craley Ichord Reinecke 
Culver Irwin Resnick 
Cunningham Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Curtin Jones, N.C. Ronan 
Daddario Roncalio 
Daniels Keith Rooney, Pa. 
Davis, Ga. Kelly Rostenkowski 
Delaney Keogh st 
Dickinson King, N.Y. St. Onge 
8 King, Utah Saylor 
Donohue Krebs Scott 
Dorn Kupferman Senner 
Duncan, Org n Sickles 
Dwyer tt Sisk 
Edmondson McClory Smith, Calif. 
Erlenborn McCulloch Smith, N.Y. 
Evans, Colo McDowell Steed 
Fallon McMillan Stephens 
Farbstein McVicker Stratton 
Farnsley Macdonald Sweeney 
Farnum MacGregor Talcott 
Feighan Machen Teague, Calif. 
Fino Mackay Thomas 
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Thompson, Tex. Vigorito Willis 
Todd Wal Miss. 


A Bob 
Walker, N. Mex. Wolff 
Tunny Weltner Wydler 
Tuten Whalley Zablocki 
Udall White, Idaho 
Van Deerlin Widnall 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: i 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr, Saylor. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. Mar- 
tin of Massachusetts, 

Mr. Zablocki with Mrs. May. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Sickles with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hal- 
leck. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Cahill, 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Morris with Mr, Widnall. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr, Gilligan with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr, Barrett with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr, Addabbo with Mr, Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr, Aspinall with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tal- 
cott. 
Mr. Albert with Mr. Adair. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr, Hansen of Idaho. 
i Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Cleve- 
and. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Broomfield, 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr, Van Deerlin with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Cunningham. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Morton. 

Mr Donohue with Mr. Martin of Alabama 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Evans with Mr, Kupferman. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Celler with Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Karth with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Machen. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Pepper. 

Mr, St Germain with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Annunzio with Mr. Diggs. 

Mr, Boland with Mr. Nix. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Vigorito. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Tuten, 

Mr. Giaimo with Mr. Scott. 

Mr, Daddario with Mr. Hicks. 

Mr. McDowell with Mr. Senner. 

Mr. Morrison with Mr. Corman. 

Mr. Pucinski with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Stephens. 

Mr. Krebs with Mr. Sisk. 

Mr. Olsen of Montana with Mr. McVicker. 

Mr. Weltner with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 

Mrs, Thomas with Mr. Hagen of California. 

Mr. Roncalio with Mr. Hanley. 

Mr. Rostenkowski with Mrs. Green of Ore- 
gon. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Gettys. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr, Huot with Mr. Mackay. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr. Udall. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. McClory. 
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Mr. Rees with Mr. Horton, ‘ 
Mr. Baring with Mr. Smith of California. 
Mr. North Carolina with Mr. 
Mathias. i 
Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Teague of Cali 
fornia. à } 
Mr. Davis of Georgia with Mr. Mailliard. 
Mr. Willis with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 
ton. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Hagan of Georgia. 
Mr. Greigg with Mr. William D. Ford. 
Mr. Fisher with Mr. Flynt. 
Mr. Farnsley with Mr. Todd. 
Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Farnum. 
Mr. Cabell with Mr, Ashley. 
Mr. Toll with McMillan. 
Mr. Murray with Mr. Landrum. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

4 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


FLORENCE AGREEMENT IMPLE- 
MENTATION LEGISLATION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. MADDEN]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call up 
the resolution (H. Res. 1004) providing 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
8664) to implement the Agreement on 
Importation of Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Materials, opened for sig- 
nature at Lake Success on November 22, 
1950, and for other purposes, and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 1004 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H-R. 8864) to 
implement the Agreement on the Importa- 
tion of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials, opened for signature at Lake Suc- 
cess on November 22, 1950, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and ranking minority member of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the bill shall 
be considered as having been read for 
amendment. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute recommended by the Committee 
on Ways and Means now printed in the bill. 
No other amendment to the bill or commit- 
tee amendment in the nature of a substitute 
shall be in order except amendments offered 
by the direction-of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, and said amendments shall be 
in order, any rule of the House to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, but such amendments 
shall not be subject to amendment, At the 
conclusion of such consideration the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted, and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit with or without instruc- 
tions. ‘ 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 1004 
provides a closed rule, waiving points of 
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order, with 2 hours of general debate for 
consideration of H.R. 8664, a bill to im- 


plement the Agreement on the Importa-. 


tion of Educational, Scientific; and Cul- 
tural Materials, opened for signature at 
Lake Success on November 22, 1950, and 
for other purposes. 

The purpose of H.R. 8664 is to imple- 
ment the Agreement on the Importation 
of Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials, commonly referred to as the 
Florence agreement. 

The Florence agreement is an in- 
ternational agreement, sponsored by 
UNESCO, which was opened for signa- 
ture on November 22, 1950. The agree- 
ment is designed to facilitate the free 
flow of educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural materials by the removal of bar- 
riers that impede the international 
movement of such materials. 

The agreement provides for the ac- 
complishment of its purposes through 
provision for the duty-free importation 
of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials. H.R. 8664, through amend- 
ment of the tariff schedules of the United 
States, would permit, with certain pro- 
cedural safeguards, the duty-free treat- 
ment envisaged by the agreement to the 
extent that the materials provided for 
therein are not already free of duty under 
the existing provisions of the schedules. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 1004 in order that H.R. 
8664 may be considered. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Could the distinguished 
gentleman from Indiana, who is co- 
chairman of the Joint Committee on the 
Reorganization of Congress, tell me why 
it is necessary for the House to consider 
this treaty and why it is not handled in 
the manner provided in the Constitu- 
tion, that is, by the executive branch of 
the Government with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. This did proceed through 
the ordinary procedures and channels 
that a treaty goes through in that it was 
submitted to the Senate as a treaty. The 
Senate did give its advice and consent 
to the treaty, as I recall, sometime in 
1960. However, it has been impossible 
for the United States to put into effect 
the provisions of the treaty that we 
agreed to, with the advice and consent 
of the Senate, without this implement- 
ing legislation in the field of tariff classi- 
fication and duties. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I thank the 
gentleman. 

Will the distinguished gentleman from 
Indiana yield further? 

Mr. MADDEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. { 

Mr. HALL. I would again make my 
inquiry as to whether or not points of 
order referred to in line 8, page 1, of 
House Resolution 1004, and again on 
lines 2 and 3, page 2, are waived for the 
same reason; namely, to avoid reprint- 
ing of the pertinent parts under the 
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Ramseyer rule of the House, or whether 
there are other reasons under the rule 
for waiving points of order in this par- 
ticular legislation, H.R. 8664. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman from Indiana yield? 

Mr. MADDEN., I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Missouri is correct in his statement that 
the waiver of points of order has to do 
solely because complete compliance with 
the Ramseyer rule might require the 
publication of the entire Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States in the report. 
There is nothing within the bill itself nor 
the amendment in the form of a sub- 
stitute that would be subject to a point 
of order under the rules of the House. 

Mr. HALL. Will the gentleman ad- 
vise the House as to whether or not the 
amendment in the nature of a substitute 
is open under the 5-minute rule or there 
will be the right of amendment, or is 
that precluded as in the last bill? 

Mr. MILLS. That is precluded as in 
the last bill. 

Mr. HALL, I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, and 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Indiana has stated, House Resolution 
1004 makes in order the consideration 
of H.R. 8664 under a closed rule which 
also waives all points of order. Two 
hours of general debate are provided 
against H.R. 8664, which is a committee 
substitute recommended by the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. As I have said, 
the rule is a closed one, which provides 
that no amendment may be offered ex- 
cept by direction of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and that any such 
amendment so offered shall be in order. 

It should be noted that the rule waives 
points of order against the bill, H.R. 
8664, amending the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended, and the chapter of title 28 of 
the United States Code that deals with 
the Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals. 

In order to avoid the necessity of 
printing the entire text of title 28 and 
the entire text of the Tariff Act of 1930, 
as amended, the Rules Committee has 
waived points of order. Those portions 
of the existing law, which are amended, 
are printed and the amendments shown 
in order to comply with the Ramseyer 
rule. 

Mr. Speaker, on November 22, 1950, the 
Florence agreement was signed. The 
purpose of this agreement, which is an 
international one sponsored by UNESCO, 
is to promote the free exchange of ideas 
and knowledge and, in general, the widest 
possible dissemination of the diverse 
forms of self-expression.” 

To further these aims, the Florence 
agreement seeks to facilitate the free 
flow of educational, cultural, and scien- 
tific material. Parties to the agreement 
are required to accord duty free entrance 
for these types of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials into their coun- 
tries. The agreement does not affect 
U.S. laws or regulations relating to copy- 
right, trademarks, or patents. 
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To date, 50 countries have become 
parties to the Florence agreement. The 
purpose of H.R. 8664 is to enable the 
United States to become a signatory. The 
bill was reported unanimously by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. In its 
report, the committee points out that 
many of the articles for which duty-free 
treatment is provided under the agree- 
ment are presently duty free under U.S. 
tariff schedules. Examples of such pres- 
ently duty-free items covered by the 
Florence agreement are books in foreign 
languages, original paintings and sculp- 
tures, certain antiques, articles for the 
blind, and articles for specific cultural 
and scientific exhibitions. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no opposition 
to the rule, I have no further requests 
15 time, and I reserve the balance of my 

e. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I ob- 
ject to the vote on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 241, nays 7, not voting 184, 
as follows: 


Evi- 


[Roll No. 276] 
YEAS—241 

Abbitt Cohelan Hamilton 
Adams Collier ‘Hansen, Iowa 
Anderson, Ill. Conable Hardy 
Andrews, Conte Harsha 

George W. Cramer Harvey, Ind. 
Andrews, Curtis Harvey, Mich 

N. Dak, Dague Hathaway 
Arends Davis, Wis. Hays 
Ashmore Dawson Hechler 
Ayres de la Garza Henderson 
Beckworth Dent Herlong 
Belcher Denton Holifield 
Bell Derwinski Holland 
Bennett Devine Horton 
Betts Dingell Hosmer 
Bingham Dole Hull 
Blatnik Dow Hungate 
Boggs Dowdy Hutchinson 
Bolton Downing Jacobs 
Bow Dulski Jarman 
Brademas Duncan, Tenn Jennings 
Bray Dyal Joelson 
Brock Edwards, Ala. Johnson, Calif. 
Brooks Edwards, Calif, Johnson, Okla. 
Brown, Clar- Edwards,La. Johnson, Pa. 

ence J., Jr. Ellsworth Jonas 
Broyhill, N.C. Everett Jones, Ala 
Broyhill, Va. Evins, Tenn. Karsten 
Burke Fascell Kastenmeier 
Burleson Findley Kee 
Burton, Calif. Foley King, Calif 
Burton, Utah Ford, Gerald R. Kirwan 
Byrnes, Wis. Fountain Kluczynsk! 
Cabell Fraser Kornegay 
Callan Fuqua Kunkel 
Cameron Gathings Laird 
Carter Gibbons Langen 
Casey Gilbert tta 
Cederberg Gonzalez Lennon 
Chamberlain Goodell Lipscomb 
Chelf Gray Long, La 
Clancy Green, Pa, Long, Md 
Clark Grider Love 
Clausen, Griffiths. McClory 

Don H. Gubser McDade 
Clawson,Del Haley McFall 
Clevenger Halpern McGrath 
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Skubitz 


Sullivan 


Nix 
O'’Konski 
Olsen, Mont, 
Olson, Minn. 
O'Neill, Mass. 


Rooney, Pa. 
St Germain 


Sweeney 
Talcott 
Thomas 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Todd 

Toll 

Tunney. 
Tuten 

Udall 

Van Deerlin 
Vigorito 
Walker, Miss. 


Walker, N. Mex. 


Weltner 
Whalley 
White, Idaho 
Widnall 
Willis 
Wilson, Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles H. 
Wolf 
Wydler 
Zablockt 


Mackie Poft 
Madden Price 
Mahon Quie 
Mailliard Quillen 
Marsh Randall 
Martin, Nebr. Redlin 
tsi Reid, Tl. 
Matthews Reuss 
M Rhodes, Ariz, 
Mills Rhodes, Pa. 
Mink Rivers, S. C. 
Minshall Rivers, Alaska 
Mize Bonaria 
Monagan Ro n 
Moore rs, Colo. 
Morgan Rogers, Fla. 
Mosher Rogers, Tex 
Moss Rooney, N.Y, 
Multer Rosen 
Murphy, II Roudebush 
Murphy, N.Y, Ro 
Natcher Roybal 
Nedzi Rumsfeld 
Nelsen yan 
O'Brien Satterfield 
O'Hara, III Scheuer 
O’Hara, Mich, Schisler 
O'Neal, Ga. Schmidhauser 
Ottinger Schneebell 
Patman Schweiker 
Patten t 
Perkins Selden 
Pike Shipley 
Pirnie Shriver 
Poage Sikes 
NAYS—T 
Ashbrook Hall 
Buchanan Secrest 
Gross 
NOT VOTING—184 
Abernethy Fulton, Pa. 
Adair Fulton, Tenn, 
Addabbo Gallagher 
rt Garmatz 
Anderson, Gettys 
Tenn. Giaimo 
Andrews, Gilligan 
Glenn Grabowski 
Annunzio Green, Oreg. 
Ashley Greigg 
Aspinall Grover 
Bandstra Gurney 
Baring n, Ga, 
Barrett Hagen, Calif 
Bates Halleck 
Battin Hanley 
B Hanna 
Boland Hansen, Idaho 
ng Hansen, Wash 
Broomfield Hawkins 
Brown, Calif. ébert 
Byrne, Pa. Helstoski 
ill Hicks 
Callaway Howard 
Carey Huot 
Celler Ichord 
Cleveland Irwin 
Colmer Jones, Mo. 
Conyers Jones, N.C. 
Cooley arth 
Corbett Keith 
Corman Kelly 
Craley Keogh 
Culv King, N.Y. 
Cunningham King, Utah 
in Krebs 
Daddario Kupferman 
Daniels. 
Davis, Ga Leggett 
Delaney McCarthy 
Dickinson McCulloch 
Diggs McDowell 
Donohue McEwen 
Dorn McMillan 
Duncan, Oreg. McVicker 
Dwyer Macdonald 
Edmondson MacGregor 
Erlenborn Machen 
Evans, Colo Mackay 
Fallon Martin, Ala. 
Farbstein Martin, Mass. 
Farnsley Mathias 
um y 
Feighan Michel 
Fino Miller 
Fisher 
Flood Moeller 
Flynt Moorhead 
ty Morris 
Morrison 
William D. Morse 
Frelinghuysen Morton 
Friedel Murray 
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So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 0 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. King of New Tork. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs. Dwyer. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mrs, May. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. O'Konski. 

Mr. Delaney with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Sickles with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. Hal- 
leck. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr, Wydler. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr, Pelly. 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tal- 
cott. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Adair. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr, Hansen of Idaho. 
i uek Fulton of Tennessee with Mr, Cleve- 

and. 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen. 

Mr. Van Deerlin with Mr. Erlenborn. 

Mr. Stratton with Mr. Dickinson. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr, Cunningham. 

Mr. Macdonald with Mr. Battin. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Morton. 

Mr. Donohue with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Philbin with Mr. MacGregor. 

Mr. Feighan with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Evans of Colorado with Mr. Kupferman. 

Mr. Carey with Mr. Glenn Andrews, 

Mr. Colmer with Mr. Bob Wilson. 

Mr. Celler with Mr, Conyers. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr, Karth with Mr. Culver. 

Mr. King of Utah with Mr. Machen. 

Mr. St. Onge with Mr. Pepper. 
St Germain with Mr. Powell, 
Annunzio with Mr. Diggs. 
Boland with Mr, Nix. 
Brown of California with Mr. Vigorito. 
Cooley with Mr. Tuten. 
Giaimo with Mr. Stalbaum. 
Daddario with Mr. Hicks. 
McDowell with Mr. Senner. 
Morrison with Mr. Corman. 
Pucinski with Mr. Dorn. 
Resnick with Mr. Stephens. 
Mr. Krebs with Mr. Sisk. 
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Mr. Rostenkowski with Mrs. 
Oregon. 

Mr. Ronan with Mr. Gettys. 

Mr. Craley with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Huot with Mr. Mackay. 

Mr. Irwin with Mr. Tunney. 

Mr. Ichord with Mr, Udall, 

Mr. Baring with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Thompson of New 
Jersey. 

Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Corbett, 

Mr. Todd with Mr. Mathias. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. McEwen. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 


Green of 
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Mr. Farnsley with Mr, Flood. 
Mr. Farnum with Mr. Plynt. 
Mr. Jones of North Carolina with Mr. 

Anderson of Tennessee. 

Mr, Fogarty with Mr. William D. Ford. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Hanna, 

Mrs, Hansen of Washington with Mr. 
Passman. 

Mr. Greigg with Mr, Murray. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Race. 

Mr. Rees with Mr. Gonzalez. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Hawkins. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. McMillan. 


Mr. CABELL changed his vote from 
„hay“ to “yea,” 
The result of the vòte was announced 
as above recorded. 
The doors were opened. 
he motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


THE CHAMIZAL MEMORIAL 
HIGHWAY 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules; I call up 
House Resolution 976 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 976 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 11555) 
to provide a border highway along the United 
States bank of the Rio Grande River in con- 
nection with the settlement of the Chamizal 
boundary dispute between the United States 
and Mexico, After general debate, which 
shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Public Works, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the five-minute rule. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such 
amendments as may have been adopted, and 
the previous question shall be considered as 
ordered on the bill and amendments thereto 
to final passage without intervening motion 
except one motion to recommit. 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. QuiLLEN], pending 
which I yield myself such time as I may 
require. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 976 
provides an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate for consideration of H.R. 
11555, a bill to provide a border highway 
along the U.S. bank of the Rio Grande in 
connection with the settlement of the 
Chamizal boundary dispute between the 
United States and Mexico. 

The Chamizal Treaty, ratified on Jan- 
uary 14, 1964, peacefully settled a 100- 
year-old dispute between Mexico and the 
United States over the sovereignty of a 
several-hundred-acre tract known as the 
Chamizal, which was formed north of the 
present channel of the Rio Grande in 
El Paso, Tex., by movement of the river 
southward in 1864-67. That treaty pro- 
vides that approximately 630 acres of 
land in southerly downtown El Paso be 
transferred to Mexico and 193 acres of 
land under Mexican jurisdiction be 
transferred to the United States. 
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The treaty provides for the relocation 
of the Rio Grande channel, reloca- 
tion within the Chamizal section of the 
irrigation canal, and compensating oc- 
cupants of the lands involved in the 
transfer. These efforts are already un- 
derway. Additional aspects of the de- 
velopment include the Chamizal National 
Memorial, which has already been ap- 
proved by the Congress, a parallel relo- 
cation of the American irrigation canal, 
and the construction of the Chamizal 
Memorial Highway. While these de- 
velopments are not included in the treaty 
itself, they have been an integral part 
of the negotiations with the city of El 
Paso. 

The proposed highway will provide a 
four-lane, limited-access facility along 
El Paso’s riverfront, extending through 
the city for approximately 12.5 miles 
from.the of the rectified chan- 
nel to the point of intersection with the 
international highway crossing the Rio 
Grande on the Zaragosa Bridge. 

The proposed design of the highway 
has been fully coordinated with the State 
of Texas, the city of El Paso, the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commis- 
sion, and the National Park Service to 
insure harmony with the related develop- 
ments in the area. 

H.R. 11555 provides for the acquisition 
of rights-of-way for this highway by the 
same agency and on the same basis au- 
thorized for the acquisition of lands re- 
quired for the settlement of the Chami- 
zal dispute. 

The estimated cost of the proposed 
highway is $12 million, and this includes 
the necessary land acquisition as well as 
appropriate interchanges and traffic 
signs, signals, and lighting. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 976 in order that H.R. 
11555 may be considered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
Texas has ably explained, House Res- 
olution 976 makes in order the consid- 
eration of H.R. 11555 under an open 
rule with 1 hour general debate. 

The purpose of the bill is to authorize 
$12 million for the acquisition of the 
right-of-way and the construction of a 
four-lane, limited-access highway along 
the El Paso riverfront. It will extend 
through the city for about 12.5 miles, 
from the beginning of the corrected Rio 
Grande channel to an intersection with 
the international highway crossing of 
the river over the Zaragosa Bridge. 

The Chamizal Treaty, ratified on Jan- 
uary 14, 1964, settled a boundary dispute 
between Mexico and the United States 
caused by the southward movement of 
the channel of the Rio Grande in 
1864-67. The treaty provides for the 
relocation of the channel and the trans- 
fer of some 630 acres to Mexico and ^f 
193 acres to the United States. The 
transfers have been made and the relo- 
cation work is progressing. The Chami- 
zal Memorial Highway is to be part of 
the relocation-beautification projects 
being undertaken on both sides of the 
boundary. 

The bill provides that the same agency 
which acquired lands necessary for the 
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transfer will acquire the highway right- 
of-way and the highway will not be a 
part of the Interstate System; all title 
and interest of the Government is to be 
transferred to the State of Texas or the 
city of El Paso. Twelve million dollars 
in Federal funds are authorized by the 
bill for the project. This is the entire 
Federal cost. 

There are no minority views. 

Let me state frankly that this bill has 
previously been on the suspension cal- 
endar, but did not receive the two- 
thirds majority necessary to pass. 

I have no further requests for time 
but reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
the gentleman mentioned the fact that 
this bill was originally called up under 
suspension of rules and failed to pass. 

However, as I understood the gentle- 
man’s remarks, he said that the cost to 
the Federal Government of this enter- 
prise at El Paso is $12 million. I do not 
believe the gentleman mentioned the $40 
to $45 million that was previously au- 
thorized, and perhaps this was an over- 
sight. At that time the $40 to $45 mil- 
lion was supposed to be the total cost 
of this deal. 

I am more than a little surprised this 
bill comes back to us today, in view of 
the President’s message to Congress of 
last Thursday, urging prudence and 
economy and saying that he will cut agri- 
culture and various other appropriations. 
Yes, I am surprised a bill of this kind 
would be brought back in view of the 
Presidential message. 

Moreover, I had no information when 
the Chamizal agreement was made, that 
an expenditure of $12 million would be 
made for a road. I find no evidence 
anywhere that there was any under- 
standing as between Congress and the 
city of El Paso, Tex., that there was to 
be subsequent expenditure of $12 million. 
Did the gentleman have any information 
before his committee as to that under- 
standing? 

Mr. QUILLEN: I agree with my good 
friend, the gentleman from Iowa, when 
the treaty was originally adopted or 
made between the two countries, there 
was no mention of this highway, as I 
recall. However, in the presentation to 
the Rules Committee it was stated that 
the Government of Mexico and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States by con- 
struction of such a highway would im- 
prove relations between the two coun- 
tries. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, that is just lovely, the 
improvement of relations with Mexico, 
but I think Congress ought to be taken 
in on the takeoffs as well as the crash 
landings. Here is just another instance 
of where Congress apparently was left 
out in the cold with respect to the sub- 
sequent expenditure of $12 million as 
a condition of a treaty engineered by 
the White House and State Department. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in regard 
to what the gentleman from Iowa was 
pointing out, I was just checking to find 
out whether this item is budgeted. Ap- 
parently it is not budgeted. For the life 
of me, I cannot understand bringing up 
unbudgeted items for consideration, as 
the gentleman from Iowa is pointing out, 
with the serious situation that we are in 
fiscally and with the rebuke the Presi- 
dent—I think unfairly—has rendered 
the Congress—for voting things that 
are not budgeted. Surely we all should 
exercise more discipline and, if the Pres- 
ident believes this bill is an item that 
ought to go in the budget over some 
other things, then let him say it first. 
Certainly let us not, without good reason, 
give this a higher priority over things 
that the President has put in the budg- 
et. I do hope that this rule will be 
voted down. 

Mr. QUILLEN, Mr. Speaker, I have no 
further requests for time. 

Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I object 
to the vote on the ground that a quorum 
is not present and make the point of 
order that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
oe and the Clerk will call the 
ro 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 202, nays 48, not voting 182, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 277] 
YEAS—202 

Abbitt Cramer Herlong 
Adams de la Garza Holland 
Anderson, Ul. Dent Horton 
Anderson Denton Hull 

Tenn. Derwinski Hungate 
Andrews, Dingell Jacobs 

George W Dole Jarman 
Andrews, Dow Jennings 

N. Dak. Dowdy Joelson 
Ashley Downing Johnson, Calif. 
Ashmore Dulski Johnson, Okla, 
Ayres Dyal Jonas 
Beckworth Edwards. Calif. Jones, Ala, 
Bell Edwards, La Karsten 
Bingham Everett Kastenmeier 
Blatnik Fascell Kee 
Boggs Flood King, Calif. 
Bolton Foley Kirwan 
Brademas Fountain Kluczynski 
Brooks r Kornegay 
Brown, Clar- Fuqua Kunkel 

ence J., Jr. Gathings Laird 
Broyhill, Va. Gibbons Lennon. 
Burke Gonzalez Lipscomb 
Burleson Goodell Long, La. 
Burton, Utah Gray Long, Md. 
Cabell Green, Pa. Love 
Cameron Grider McCarthy 
Carter Griffiths McDade 
Casey Gubser McEwen 
Chelf Halpern McFall 
Clancy Hamilton Mackie 
Clark Hansen,Iowa Madden 
Clausen, Hardy Mahon 

Don H. Harsha Mailliard 
Clawson, Del Harvey, Ind. sh 
Clevenger Hathaway Martin, Nebr. 
Cohelan Hays Ma 
Conable Hechler Matthews 
Conte Henderson Meeds 
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Miller Reuss Stafford 
Mills Rhodes, Ariz. Staggers 
Mink Rhodes, Pa. Stalbaum 
Mize Rivers, Alaska Stubblefield 
Monagan Roberts ullivan 
Morgan Robison Taylor 
Mosher Rogers, Colo. Teague, Calif. 
Moss Rogers, Fla. e, 
Multer Rogers, Tex. Tenzer 
Murphy, II Rooney, N.Y. Trimble 
Murphy, N.Y. Rosenthal Tuck 
Natcher Roush Tupper 
edzi Roybal 
O'Brien van Vanik 
Satterfield Vivian 
O'Hara, Mich. Scheuer Waggonner 
O'Neal, Ga, er Waldie 
Ottinger Schmidhauser Watkins 
Patman Schweiker Watson 
Patten Scott Watts 
Perkins Selden White, Tex 
Pirnie Shriver Whitener 
Poage Sikes Whitten 
Poff Skubitz Wilson, Bob 
Price Slack Wright 
Quillen Smith, Calif, Wyatt 
Randall Smith, Iowa Yates 
Redlin Smith, Va. Young 
Reid, III Springer Younger 
NAYS—48 
Arends Dague Langen 
Ashbrook Davis, Wis. Latta 
Belcher Devine McGrath 
Bennett Duncan, Tenn, Minshall 
Betts Edwards, Ala. Moore 
Bow Ellsworth Nelsen 
Bray Findley ike 
Brock Ford, Gerald R. Roudebush 
Broyhill, N.C. Gross Rumsfeld 
Buchanan Haley Schneebeli 
Burton, Calif. Hall Secrest 
Byrnes, Wis. Harvey, Mich. Shipley 
Cederberg Hawkins tanton 
Collier Hosmer Thomson, Wis. 
Corbett Hutchinson Utt 
Johnson, Pa. Williams 
NOT VOTING—182 
Abernethy Flynt Martin, Mass. 
Adair Fogarty Mathias 
Addabbo rd, May 
bert William D. Michel 
Andrews, Frelinghuysen Minish 
Glenn Friedel Moeller 
Annunzio Fulton, Pa. Moorhead 
mall Fulton, Tenn. Morris 
Bandstra Gallagher Morrison 
Baring Garmatz rse 
Barrett Gettys Morton 
Bates Giaimo Murray 
Battin Gilbert Nix 
Berry Gilligan O'Konski 
Boland Grabowski Olsen, Mont 
Bolling Green, Oreg Olson, Minn 
Broomfield Greigg O'Neill, Mass 
Brown, Calif. Grover Passman 
Byrne, Pa Gurney Pelly 
Cahill Hagan, Ga Pepper 
Callan Hagen, Calif. Philbin 
Callaway Halleck Pickle 
Hanley Pool 
Celler Hanna Powell 
Chamberlain Hansen, Idaho Pucinski 
Cleveland Hansen, Wash. Purcell 
Colmer Hébert Quie 
Conyers Helstoski Race 
Cooley Hicks Rees 
Corman Holifield Reid, N.Y. 
Craley Howard Reifel 
Culver Huot Reinecke 
Ichord Resnick 
Curtin Irwin Rivers, S.C, 
Daddario Jones, Mo. Rodino 
Daniels Jones, N.C Ronan 
Davis, Ga. Karth Roncalio 
Dawson Keith Rooney, Pa. 
Delaney Kelly Rostenkowski 
Dickinson Keogh St Germain 
Diggs King, N.Y. St. Onge 
Donohue King, Utah Saylor 
Dorn rebs Senner 
Duncan, Oreg. Kupferman Sickles 
Dwyer ndrum Sisk 
Edmondson Leggett Smith, N.Y. 
Erlenborn McClory Steed 
Evans, Colo, McCulloch Stephens 
Evins, Tenn. McDowell Stratton 
Fallon McMillan Sweeney 
Farbstein McVicker Talcott 
Farnsley Macdonald Thomas 
Farnum MacGregor Thompson, N.J. 
Feighan Machen Thompson, Tex 
Fino Mackay Todd 
Fisher Martin, Ala Toll 
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Tunney Walker, N. Mex. Wilson, 
Tuten Weltner Charles H. 
dall ‘Whalley Wolff 
Van Deerlin White, Idaho Wydler 
idnall Zablocki 


Vigorito W: 
Walker, Miss. Willis 

So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Keogh with Mr. King of New York. 

Mr. Hébert with Mrs, Dwyer. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. O'Neill of Massachusetts with Mr. 
Martin of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mrs, May. 

Mr. Wolff with Mr. O’Konski. 

Mr, Delaney with Mr. Reid of New York. 

Mr. Sweeney with Mr. Reinecke. 

Mr. Sickles with Mr. McCulloch. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania with Mr. 
Halleck. 

Mr. Daniels with Mr. Fulton of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr. Rodino with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Minish with Mr. Curtin. 

Mr. Helstoski with Mr. Whalley. 

Mr. Friedel with Mr. Cahill. 

Mr. Gallagher with Mr. Wydler. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Widnall. 

Mr. Pickle with Mr. Pelly. 

Mr. Gilligan with Mr. Morse. 

Mr. Leggett with Mr. Berry. 

Mr. Howard with Mr. Callaway. 

Mr. Barrett with Mr. Gurney. 

Mr. Addabbo with Mr. Walker of Missis- 
sippi. 

Mr. Aspinall with Mr. Bates. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tal- 
cott. 

Mr. Albert with Mr. Adair. 

Mrs. Kelly with Mr. Reifel. 

Mr. Moeller with Mr. Smith of New York. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Michel. 

Mr. Edmondson with Mr. Hansen of Idaho. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Cleve- 
land, 

Mr. Farbstein with Mr. Broomfield. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Keith. 

Mr. Walker of New Mexico with Mr. Fre- 
linghuysen. 
Van Deerlin with Mr. Erlenborn. 
Stratton with Mr. Dickinson. 
Moorhead with Mr. Cunningham. 
Macdonald with Mr. Battin. 
White of Idaho with Mr. Morton. 
Donohue with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 
Philbin with Mr. MacGregor. 
Feighan with Mr. Grover. 
Evans of Colorado with Mr. Kupferman, 
Carey with Mr. Glenn Andrews. 
Colmer with Mr. Chamberlain. 
Celler with Mr. Conyers. 
Bandstra with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 
Karth with Mr. Culver. 
King of Utah with Mr. Machen. 
St. Onge with Mr. Pepper. 
St Germain with Mr. Powell. 
Annunzio with Mr. Diggs. 
Boland with Mr. Nix. 
Brown of California with Mr. Vigorito. 
Cooley with Mr. Tuten. 
Giaimo with Mr. Quie. 
Daddario with Mr. Hicks. 
McDowell with Mr. Senner. 
Morrison with Mr, Corman. 
Pucinski with Mr. Dorn. 
Resnick with Mr. Stephens. 
Krebs with Mr. Sisk. 
Olsen of Montana with Mr. McVicker. 
Weltner with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 
Mrs. Thomas with Mr. Hagen of California. 
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Green of 


Mr. Huot with Mr. Mackay. 
Mr. Irwin with Mr. Tunney. 
Mr. Ichord with Mr. Udall. 
Mr. Fogarty with Mr. McClory. 
Mr. Passman with Mr. Rees. 
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Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mrs, 
Hansen of Washington. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Greigg. 

Mr. Gilbert with Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Fisher with Mr. Farnum. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee with Mr. Farnsley. 

Mr. Hanna with Mr. William D. Ford. 

Mr. Race with Mr, Flynt. 

Mr. McMillan with Mr. Jones of North 
Carolina, 

Mr. Callan with Mr. Baring. 

Mr. Abernethy with Mr. Holifield. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Charles H. Wilson, 

Mr. Thompson of New Jersey with Mr. Toll. 

Mr. Steed with Mr. Todd. 

Mr. Thompson of Texas with Mr. Landrum. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Davis of Georgia. 

Mr. Dawson with Mr. Mathias, 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin changed 
his vote from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


BEIRUT AGREEMENT IMPLEMEN- 
TATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of 
the House joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
688) to give effect to the Agreement for 
Facilitating the International Circula- 
tion of Visual and Auditory Materials of 
an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Character, approved at Beirut in 1948. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the House joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 688), with Mr. MONAGAN in 
the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 7 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of House 
Joint Resolution 688 is to implement the 
Agreement for Facilitating the Interna- 
tional Cireulation of Visual and Audi- 
tory Materials of an Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Character—commonly 
known as the Beirut agreement. 

The resolution would authorize the 
President to designate a Federal agency 
or agencies to assume the responsibility 
of carrying out the provisions of the 
agreement and would add new provisions 
to the Tariff Schedules of the United 
States to permit duty-free treatment for 
articles that are determined by such 
agency or agencies to be visual or audi- 
tory materials of an educational, scien- 
tific, or cultural character within the 
meaning of the agreement. 
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The visual and auditory articles, which 
would be permitted to enter free of duty 
under the conditions and limitations 
specified in the resolution, are developed 
photographic film, including motion pic- 
ture film on which pictures or sound and 
pictures have been recorded; photo- 
graphic slides; transparencies; sound re- 
cordings; recorded video tape; models, 
charts; maps; globes; and posters. 

Mr. Chairman, the Beirut agreement 
on audiovisual materials, which would be 
implemented by the pending resolution, 
was proposed by the U.S. delegation to 
the General Conference of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization—UNESCO—at its 
third session in Beirut, Lebanon, in 1948. 
At the present time this agreement is 
formally operational in 17 countries. 
The U.S. Senate gaye advice and consent 
to ratification of the Beirut agreement 
on May 26, 1960. 

Deposit of ratification has been with- 
held pending enactment of this imple- 
menting legislation. Upon enactment of 
House Joint Resolution 688, it is expected 
that the instrument of ratification will 
be deposited with the United Nations. 

Mr. Chairman, the resolution, as re- 
ported by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, carries an amendment to section 
3(a) thereof. The language added by 
the committee provides that whenever 
the President determines that there is or 
may be profitmaking exhibition or use of 
the articles entered under the agreement 
which interferes significantly—or threat- 
ens to interfere  significantly—with 
domestic production of similar articles, 
he may prescribe regulations imposing 
restrictions on the entry of such foreign 
articles to insure that they will be ex- 
hibited or used only for nonprofitmaking 
purposes. 

This language is consistent with para- 
graph 5 of article IV of the agreement 
which permits the issuance of such reg- 
ulations by the contracting states. 

The Committee on Ways and Means 
received no expression of opposition to 
any of the provisions of this legislation 
in the public hearings held on June 6 
and 7 of this year or during the time 
that it has been pending in the commit- 
tee. The interested Federal agencies, in- 
cluding the Departments of State, Treas- 
ury, Commerce, Interior, and Labor, 
have furnished the committee with 
favorable reports on the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States pro- 
duces more educational audiovisual 
materials than all other countries com- 
bined and is the world’s major exporter 
of such materials. The Committee on 
Ways and Means believes that full par- 
ticipation of the United States in the 
agreement would increase mutual under- 
standing between the people of our coun- 
try and those of other nations, and is 
unanimous in recommending enactment 
of House Joint Resolution 688. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I wonder 
why the committee did not write in a 
stipulation to do by law what is left dis- 
cretionary with the President of the 
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United States. Why did the committee 
make this discretionary with the Presi- 
dent? ‘ 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, at least I 
had the thought in mind that we might 
do that the way that I believe the gentle- 
man is indicating. I was assured, how- 
ever, by those with whom I was discuss- 
ing the matter that there was no 
question about the desire that if these 
materials come into the United States 
and are used in a profitmaking manner 
which interferes significantly or threat- 
ens to interfere significantly with domes- 
tic production, then there should be au- 
thority to impose restrictions on the 
entry of such articles—whether we said 
that it had to be done, or left it to the 
discretion of the President. 

Will the gentleman look at the com- 
mittee’s report, where we discussed the 
committee amendments? 

I think you will find that this lan- 
guage we added is completely within 
the provisions of the agreement, article 
TV, paragraph 5, where it says that reg- 
ulations may be imposed to insure that 
the articles covered shall only be ex- 
hibited or used for nonprofitmaking 
purposes. It is just a question of judg- 
ment as to whether or not stronger lan- 
guage was needed, and I became con- 
vinced in my own mind that it was not. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. Curtis], because I think he shares 
that point of view. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do, and I might say 
that we actually had no problem pre- 
sented in this area. The language put 
in was just in case some problem might 
develop, but frankly I do not think the 
problem would. 

Mr. MILLS. We had no request even 
for this language—no request even to go 
this far—but the committee itself felt 
it was wise to put it in. Here is the 
reason why I felt I wanted some language 
on this: even though the agreement gives 
the contracting party the right to do 
this, the question was in my mind as to 
whether or not the President himself 
could so act without some directive in 
the legislation from the Congress itself. 
So we put in such authority in the 
resolution, 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman 
yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. GROSS. I have no quarrel with a 
restrictive provision. I think the pro- 
vision is good up to the point where it is 
left discretionary with the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

I yield further to the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. We have had some un- 
happy experiences with this delegated, 
discretionary power, particularly in the 
field of foreign trade, as the gentleman 
knows. I can go back to the Battle Act 
in the matter of foreign aid. Yes, we 
have had some unhappy experiences, and 
I do not understand why, if you mean 
what you say and say what you mean, 
you did not write this in as a matter of 
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law without giving discretionary power 
to the President. 

Mr. MILLS. I can assure the gentle- 
man that we mean exactly what we are 


Mr. GROSS. But you have left ii 
Mr. MILLS. I it occurs, he can ex- 
ercise this authority and restrict imports. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. 

Mr. MILLS. That is a part of the 
agreement itself. This country reserves 
that right, and all of these countries do. 
Essentially they reserve the right set 
forth in the agreement and what we were 
primarily concerned about here is that 
the President be in a position legally 
to carry out that intent. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the chairman of the 
committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas (Mr. MILLS], explained this bill. I 
think it is a very complete report that 
we present here. There were hearings 
on the subject, and all interested de- 
partments of Government favored it. 
As near as we could check everyone who 
is concerned in this area has been 
strongly behind this legislation. I just 
want to emphasize a distinction that 
the chairman made that this does not 
relate to commercial items. In fact, 
this is carved out in an area by itself 
which has to do with items that are not 
in competition with each other. This is 
the nature of these cultural and educa- 
tional items. I think that the commit- 
tee has done a careful job in preserving 
this. I think another point I would like 
to emphasize is the chairman said this 
is a two-way street, but certainly the 
United States is the primary exporter 
in this area. I have forgotten what the 
ratio is. It is something in the nature 
of 10 to 1. I think there is no ques- 
tion but that this is in the long-range in- 
terest of the United States. All those on 
our side of the aisle on the committee 
were very much in favor of this bill’s 
passing. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I yield. 

Mr. MILLS. I think it bears repeat- 
ing what the gentleman said, and I tried 
to say: that this is not an agreement to 
establish an economic relationship and 
economic development for improvement 
of the countries contributing to it. It is 
strictly educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural. So long as we are the predomi- 
nant country in the world supplying this 
type of material for these purposes, then 
we certainly have more to gain in the 
long run than any of the other contract- 
ing parties to it. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think so, indeed, and 
I urge acceptance of this legislation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I certainly appreci- 
ate the fact that the committee has taken 
this action to provide this protection 
should such competition arise, in giving 
the President discretionary authority to 
act. I would point out to the gentlemen 
of this distinguished committee, however, 
the apparent disposition of the present 
administration in such matters as is in- 
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dicated in the case of Dahlberg Elec- 
tronics, Inc., the maker of hearing aids, 
which had a patent on a small hearing 
aid which was apparently copied com- 
pletely by a Spanish firm. These hearing 
aids are now being imported into the 
United States. They are, I repeat, exact 
copies of patented hearing aids invented 
and being marketed by an American 
company. 

Mr. Chairman, the Tariff Commission 
ruled unanimously that the imported 
items here involved were made in ac- 
cordance with the patent claims and 
their importation and sale constituted 
an unfair method of competition within 
the meaning of section 337 of the Tariff 
Act of 1930. 

However, on the other question the 
Commission was evidently divided as to 
the extent of injury to the domestic firm. 
Consequently, the discretion in such 
cases is left to the White House as to 
whether or not action shall be taken, it 
being in the power of the White House to 
stop the importation in such cases. 

The White House considered that case 
and ruled against the action, even though 
we had a product covered by an American 
patent, produced by an American firm 
and sold by American distributors all 
over the country, facing competition, 
that the Tariff Commission had ruled to 
be unfair under the Tariff Act. 

Mr. CURTIS. I appreciate that con- 
tribution by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama Mr. BUCHANAN]. And, I might say 
that this bill now pending before us 
would have nothing to do with that par- 
ticular situation. I know that the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. BUCHANAN] 
was not talking about that particular 
point, however, but as an illustration, as 
I understand it, of what can happen, if 
the discretionary power rests in the Pres- 
ident. On that basis, I believe the gen- 
tleman is here making a great contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. I thank the gen- 
tleman for recognizing this distinction. 
But the discretionary power is left with 
the administration. I thought that this 
would illustrate the fact that I for one 
feel and have some reservation, along 
with the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross], about leaving the discretionary 
power there. 

Mr. CURTIS. I might say that in this 
particular case I shall personally be in- 
terested in following through on that, 
because as the gentleman stated, it does 
bear investigation. 

The only place where this would ap- 
pear to come into consideration is where 
you have an exhibition, and it becomes 
a question as to whether there might be 
profitmaking in it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again 
expired. : 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? i 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 0 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I under- 
stand that the Beirut agreement was en- 
tered into in 1948. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is correct. 
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Mr. GROSS. But it was not ratified 
by the other body until 1960? 

Mr. CURTIS, That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. What was the reason 
for the long delay in ratifying the agree- 
ment? 

Mr. CURTIS. I, myself, wonder, be- 
because I believe it would have been well 
had we moved forward upon both this 
and the Florence agreement long before 
now. 

Frankly, I believe the countries abroad 
in this instance have been more than 
considerate, overly considerate, of the 
United States for not having moved for- 
ward when we were so much in favor of 
it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, President 
Johnson now urges the speedy approval 
of this legislation, although there has 
been a period of 5 to 6 years during which 
the legislation might have been brought 
in 


I am curious to know what has trans- 
pired here. 

Mr. CURTIS. Well, I have wondered 
myself, I might say to the gentleman 
from Iowa, but Iam just pleased that we 
are moving now on it, 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS, I really do not know the 
answer to the delay between the time 
that we suggested this agreement and 
the other body’s giving its advice and 
consent to it. 

I can tell the gentleman from Iowa 
Mr. Gross] that there has been tre- 
mendous interest expressed to me on nu- 
merous occasions by people who are in- 
terested in the proposal for us to take 
action in the House on it. 

However, we have had other matters 
before the Committee on Ways and 
Means that were of a very pressing na- 
ture so that we did not get to this mat- 
ter any earlier than we did. 

In other words; I would like to say 
that agreements of this sort; even though 
they have been approved by the other 
body, are sometimes delayed because we 
are prone to think of them in terms of 
whether or not there are provisions with- 
in the agreement contrary to our best 
interests. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, in this 
particular case let me assure my friend, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross], 
that was a part of what I had in my 
own mind. As a result, we scheduled 
our public hearings, and as it turned out, 
no one appeared before the committee 
in opposition to any part of the bill. 
Moreover, during all of the period of 
time that it has been pending before 
the committee, I do not recall one let- 
ter of concern or protest about the 
Beirut agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I might 
say that I think that the delay may 
have been due in part to the fact that 
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there were no economic public interest 
groups involved in this—and in this type 
of legislation it does often require the 
interest of a particular group to push it. 
In other words, I do not see any ulterior 
motive about the fact that there has 
been this delay. I believe it might have 
been well to have moved sooner. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I appre- 
ciate my colleague, the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis], yielding to me 
at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to go back 
to the basic purpose of this particular 
act and to state that my interest lies in 
two areas. 

Are we completely protected in the 
deposition of such materials, whether 
they be cultural, educational, or scien- 
tific, with the UNESCO subdivision of 
the United Nations, by the Atomic En- 
ergy Act, or the National Security Act, 
against a leak from such deposits as 
to such things as nuclear devices or other 
things that might be termed scientific, 
including our delivery means? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, I am certain we 
are. Let me ask the gentleman from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes, we are. All we are 
dealing with here and all we are chang- 
ing is the establishment of a provision 
for audiovisual materials of an educa- 
tion, scientific, or cultural. character, 
within the meaning of the Beirut agree- 
ment, to come into the United States 
free of the duty that would otherwise 
be imposed. 

It does not in any way affect our se- 
curity laws and even in the agreement 
we reserve certain rights with respect to 
those things that can come into our 
country as well as reserving our basic 
statutes that protect us so far as to what 
can go out of our country. 

Mr. HALL, Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS, I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. HALL, I appreciate that reply, 
and I do feel reassured about our basic 
security laws with which, of course, I 
am vitally interested and in which we 
have some precedent in giving away 
such information, as a magnanimous 
nation. 

But let us reverse the process. I un- 
derstand this has to do with duties being 
forgiven on things that would come to 
the United Nations having to do with 
the types of educational and cultural 
material and scientific material which 
will be available to at least those in 
charge of UNESCO. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. Let me make an- 
other point. Most of this material is 
not on the duty list anyway. There are 
just a few items, so that on the bulk of 
them we would not need implementa- 
tion. But I am certain our committee 
has been careful in this area, as we try 
to be in all these areas of sensitive ma- 
terial, or knowledge, and that we in no 
way will infringe upon laws that are 
written to protect against that kind of 
exportation. N 
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Mr, HALL. If the gentleman will 
yield further. Let me cite a hypotheti- 
cal case. 

Suppose the motion picture was taken 
by the USIA for cultural and educa- 
tional purposes and had been deposited 
under this agreement without duty, 
would there be any way under this 
arrangement or this agreement that the 
film on the life of one of our former 
presidents overseas in India could be 
released for political or cultural or edu- 
cational or other purposes out of this 
depository? 

Mr. CURTIS. Let me respond by say- 
ing that I, myself, am not too versed on 
these particular laws. I do say that this 
bill as we present it has no bearing on 
the laws we have written seeking to deal 
with that kind of hypothetical situation 
the gentleman poses. Whether those 
laws are adequate to do the job the gen- 
tleman has in mind; and I think in 
which I would be in sympathy, I am not 
an expert on that and the committee has 
not gone into that. 

All I can say and repeat is that we in 
no way touched this. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. On the specific point that 
the gentleman from Missouri makes, I 
do not know whether we could actually 
under this language here before us give 
you a specific answer as to what might 
transpire, because the country receiving 
this material has evidently asked for it 
in the case that you have mentioned. 
We could send whatever they desired 
over there. 

Now if the country considered that to 
be scientific, educational, cultural, or one 
of these three, they might let it go in 
free of duty. 

But bear this in mind because what I 
was concerned about for a long period 
of time with respect to it was not what 
we could send abroad because I assumed 
that what we sent abroad would be asked 
for. Certainly, I thought it would be such 
a type as to lend perhaps credit upon 
us for sending it across. What I have 
been concerned about is whether or not 
we were laying down the bars to some- 
thing coming here under the guise of an 
educational or cultural or scientific 
showing that woulc not be desirable from 
at least my own point of view. We are 
not, however, in anyway, disturbing our 
right to limit whatever rights we have to 
restrict imports of that kind of material. 

As I recall we had testimony before the 
committee indicating that we export 
about $314 million annually of audio- 
visual materials cf the nature covered 
by this legislation. As I also recall, the 
estimates were that the import duties to 
be forgiven under this legislation would 
amount to only- approximately $20,000 
per year. 

Mr..HALL. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman, and that is reassuring in 
a measure. I agree with him 100 percent 
that the danger is in what might come 
into the United States from other coun- 
tries. I wonder, and my real concern 
is, whether or not we are delegating our 
authority to this agency of the United 
Nations with which we are depositing 
these materials described by all these ad- 
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jectives, without duty, and releasing 
them within the United States for politi- 
cal purposes—and I cannot put it any 
more plainly than that. : 

Mr. MILLS. No, that is not the case. 
I might call the gentleman’s attention 
to article V of the agreement which is on 
page 7 of the report, which reads as 
follows: 

ARTICLE V 

Nothing in the present Agreement shall 
affect the right of the contracting States to 
censor material in accordance with their 
own laws or to adopt measures to prohibit 
or limit the importation of material for rea- 
sons of public security or order. 


As the gentleman knows, we do have 
by postal regulation, and I assume, by 
acts of Congress itself, laws having to 
do with the control of such material. 
We will not change those one iota. We 
are still reserving to Congress the right 
to provide additional acts if those acts 
are inadequate. 

Mr. HALL. In this instance, the word 
“States” refers to sovereign nations, I 
presume? 

Mr. MILLS. To sovereign nations. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding this time. This is reassuring. 
I think it is important legislative history 
to show that it is not the intent of the 
committee nor the intent of the House in 
the Committee of the Whole on the State 
of the Union to permit such a device 
which would undo what we, ourselves, 
hold up as the will of the House. At 
least we did so in one instance in the last 
session of this very Congress, as far as 
the distribtuion of film among the various 
States of the Union is concerned. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes, and I yield 
to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do I understand cor- 
rectly that there are 50 nations that 
are party to this agreement? 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. There are 17 nations 
party to this agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. The Florence agree- 
ment is the one that has 50. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Missouri yield further? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. These are the small na- 
tions of the world. That is one of the 
reasons why their exports are such a 
small amount as compared with our ex- 
ports to them. Those countries are Bra- 
zil, Cambodia, Canada, Denmark, El Sal- 
vador, Ghana, Greece, Haiti, Iran, Iraq, 
Malagasy, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Syria, Trinidad, and Tobago, Yugoslavia. 

Mr. GROSS: There is only one Com- 
munist country involved in the Beirut 
agreement? 

Mr. MILLS. The only one that could 
be classified as such appears to be Yugo- 
Slavia. 

Mr. GROSS. That is a Communist 
country. 

Mr. MILLS. That is correct. 

Mr. GROSS. But that is the only one. 
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Mr. MILLS. This legislation does not 
require us to bring in a single film from 
Yugoslavia that is communistic in na- 
ture. That is the point I was trying to 
make to my friend from Missouri when I 
referred to other laws and controls. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of House 
Joint Resolution 688, which is designed 
to implement the Agreement for Facili- 
tating the International Circulation of 
Visual and Auditory Materials of an Ed- 
ucational, Scientific, and Cultural Char- 
acter—commonly known as the Beirut 
agreement. The Beirut agreement, 
which was proposed to the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization—UNESCO—in 1948, 
is formally operational in 17 countries. 
The Senate ratified the Beirut agree- 
ment in 1960, but deposit of ratification 
has been delayed pending enactment of 
implementing legislation. 

The purpose of the Beirut agreement 
and the implementing legislation is to 
promote, through the removal of inhib- 
iting tariffs, the free expansion of ideas 
expressed through the use of visual or 
auditory materials: The visual or audi- 
tory materials covered are developed 
photographic film, photographic slides, 
transparencies, sound recordings, re- 
corded video tape, models, charts, maps, 
globes, and posters. 

The resolution authorizes the Presi- 
dent to designate a Federal agency to 
assume responsibility for carrying out 
the agreement. The Federal agency des- 
ignated by the President will be required 
to determine that articles are visual or 
auditory material of an educational, sci- 
entific, or cultural character within the 
meaning of the agreement. 

The United States is by far the largest 
producer and exporter of audiovisual ma- 
terials. By permitting the United States 
to fully participate in the Beirut agree- 
ment, House Joint Resolution 688 would 
lead to a better understanding of the 
United States. I recommend favorable 
action by the House on this measure. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent, that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. MILLS. I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore (Mr. 
PICKLE). Under the rule, the joint reso- 
lution is considered as having been read 
for amendment. No amendments to the 
joint resolution are in order except 
amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

The joint resolution is as follows: 


HJ. Res. 688 

Whereas the Congress and the President 
have repeatedly declared it to be a national 
policy to promote a better understanding of 
the United States in other countries, and to 
increase mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and the people 
of other countries; and 
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Whereas the General Conference of the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization of its third session at 
Beirut, Lebanon, in 1948, approved and 
recommended to member states for signature 
an Agreement for Facilitating the Interna- 
tional Circulation of Visual and Auditory 
Materials of an Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Character, which Agreement has 
been signed by twenty-one nations, including 
the United States; and 

Whereas the Senate has given its advice 
and consent to the ratification of the Agree- 
ment; and 

Whereas the Congress does hereby de- 
termine that mutual understanding between 
peoples will be augmented by the measures 
provided for in said Agreement; Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized to des- 
ignate a Federal agency or agencies which 
shall be responsible for carrying out the pro- 
visions of the ent for Facilitating the 
International Circulation of Visual and Audi- 
tory Materials of an Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Character and a related proto- 
col of signature, opened for signature at Lake 
Success on July 15, 1949 (hereinafter in this 
Act referred to as the “Agreement”). It 
shall be the duty of the Federal agency or 
agencies so designated to take appropriate 
measures for the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Agreement including the is- 
suance of regulations. 

Sec. 2. Agencies of the Federal Government 
are authorized to furnish facilities and per- 
sonnel for the purpose of assisting the agen- 
cy or agencies designated by the President in 
carrying out the provisions of the Agree- 
ment. 

Sec, 3. (3) (1) Part 6 of schedule 8 of the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (19 
U.S.C. 1202) is amended by inserting after 
the heading to such part 6 the following: 
“Part 6 headnote: 

“1. No article shall be exempted from duty 
under item 870.30 unless a Federal agency or 
agencies designated by the President de- 
termines that such article is visual or audi- 
tory material of an educational, scientific, or 
cultural character within the meaning of the 
Agreement for Facilitating the International 
Circulation of Visual and Auditory Materials 
of an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Character.” 

(2) Such part 6 is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new item: 


70 B photographic 
tu motion-pic- 
aR film on which pic- 
tures or sound and — 
tures have been recorded; 
7 —— trans- 
e les; sound record - 
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maps; 

models 3 posters; all of 

the foregoing which are de- 

termined to be visual or 

auditory materials in ac- 

cordance with — 1 
ol this part 


(b) The amendments made by subsection 
(a) shall apply with respect to articles en- 
tered, or withdrawn from warehouse, for 
consumption, on or after the date proclaimed 
by the President pursuant to this subsection, 
which date shall be within the period of six 
months which begins with the day after the 
day on which the United States instrument 
of acceptance of the Agreement is deposited 
3 the Secretary General of the United 

‘ations, 


The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. The 
wae will report the committee amend- 
ment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 3, line 11, strike out the quotation 


marks and insert after line 11 the follow- 
ing: “Whenever the President determines 
that there is or may be profit-making exhibi- 
tion or use of articles described in item 
870.30 which interferes significantly (or 
threatens to interfere significantly) with 
domestic production of similar articles, he 
may prescribe regulations imposing restric- 
tions on the entry of such foreign articles to 
ensure that they will be exhibited or used 
only for non-profit-making purposes.“ 


Mr. MILLS (interrupting the reading). 
Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that 
the committee amendment is set forth in 
the bill and in the report as well, I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with the 
further reading of the amendment and 
that it be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. Pickite, Chairman pro tempore of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee having had under con- 
sideration the Joint Resolution (H.J. Res. 
688) to give effect to the Agreement for 
Facilitating the International Circula- 
tion of Visual and Auditory Materials of 
an Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Character, approved at Beirut in 1948, 
pursuant to House Resolution 1002, he 
reported the joint resolution back to the 
House with a committee amendment 
adopted by the Committee of the Whole. 

The previous question was ordered un- 
der the rule. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the committee amendment. 

The amendment was. agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on engrossment and third 
reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be 
engrossed and read a third time, and 
was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the joint 
resolution. 

The joint resolution was passed. 

Eo motion to reconsider was laid on the 
le. 


FLORENCE AGREEMENT IMPLE- 
MENTATION LEGISLATION 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 8664) to implement the Agree- 
ment on the Importation of Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials, opened 
for signature at Lake Success on Novem- 
ber 22, 1950, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
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sideration of the bill H.R. 8664, with Mr. 
Pickxe in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts] 
will be recognized for 1 hour, and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] 
will be recognized for 1 hour. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 6 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of H.R. 
8664, as unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, is to im- 
plement the International Agreement on 
the Importation of Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Materials, which is 
popularly referred to as the Florence 
agreement. 

The Florence agreement, Members of 
the House will recall, is an international 
agreement sponsored by the United Na- 
tions Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization—UNESCO—the pur- 
pose of which is to facilitate the free flow 
of educational, scientific, and cultural 
materials by removing unnecessary bar- 
riers that impede the international flow 
of such materials. 

This agreement was opened for signa- 
ture on November 22, 1950, and to date 
some 50 countries have become parties 
thereto. The United States signed the 
agreement on June 24, 1959, and the Sen- 
ate gave advice and consent to ratifica- 
tion on February 23, 1960. Deposit of 
the U.S. ratification has been delayed, 
however, pending enactment of the nec- 
essary implementing legislation. Enact- 
ment of H.R. 8664, the pending bill, 
would provide the implementing legisla- 
tion necessary to the United States be- 
coming a party to the agreement. 

The Florence agreement provides for 
the accomplishment of its purposes 
through provision for the duty-free im- 
portation of educational, scientific, and 
cultural materials. H.R. 8664, as unani- 
mously reported by your committee, 
through amen t of the tariff sched- 
ules of the United States, would permit, 
with certain procedural safeguards, the 
duty-free treatment envisaged by the 
agreement. In this connection, I should 
call attention to the fact that many of 
the materials referred to in the agree- 
ment are already duty free under the 
present provisions of the tariff schedules. 
These include books in foreign languages, 
many periodicals, newspapers, antiques 
made prior to 1830, most original paint- 
ings and sculpture, prints produced by 
hand, audiovisual materials for educa- 
tional institutions, articles for specified 
types of exhibitions and books, and other 
articles for use by the blind. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the most im- 
portant provisions of the bill, section 
6(c), relates to the qualified duty-free 
treatment of instruments and apparatus 
entered for use by educational and scien- 
tific institutions. The most significant 
qualification and limitation on such 
duty-free entry is that it is confined to 
situations in which the Secretary of Com- 
merce has found that no instrument or 
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apparatus of equivalent scientific value, 
for the purposes for which the foreign 
instrument or apparatus is intended to 
be used, is being manufactured in the 
United States. Among the procedural 
safeguards that would govern the appli- 
cation for duty-free entry of a foreign 
instrument or apparatus, is the require- 
ment that, notice of filing of the applica- 
tion be published in the Federal Regis- 
ter and that interested persons, includ- 
ing domestic manufacturers, be given an 
opportunity to present their views. In 
addition, the Secretary’s determination 
in each case is to be published in the 
Federal Register and is subject to judicial 
review in the Court of Customs and Pat- 
ent Appeals on questions of law. 

Mr. Chairman, in the course of the 
Committee on Ways and Means’ public 
hearings on this legislation, spokesmen 
for the administration advised that it 
is not anticipated that the duty-free 
treatment that would be extended there- 
under will result in any significant in- 
crease in imports. However, as a safe- 
guard for workers, firms, or industries 
which consider that they are seriously 
injured by such duty-free treatment, 
provision is made that—for purposes of 
the application of the adjustment assist- 
ance and tariff adjustment provisions of 
title III of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962—the duty-free treatment. provided 
for in the bill shall be treated as a tariff 
concession under a trade agreement. 

In this connection the committee 
wishes to emphasize the educational, 
scientific, and cultural purposes of the 
Florence agreement, which this bill 
would implement, as distinguished from 
the economic purposes for which Con- 
gress has authorized the President to 
negotiate trade agreements. The two 

programs are separate and distinct. 
That relating to the Florence agreement 
is the very limited one of implementing 
the exchange of educational, scientific, 
and cultural materials. The trade agree- 
ments program, on the other hand, is 
directed to the reciprocal reduction of 
duties to achieve economic objectives. 

The Committee on Ways and Means, 
in the course of its consideration of this 
legislation, received favorable reports 
from all of the interested Federal agen- 
cies and departments, including the De- 
partments of State, Treasury, Commerce, 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Office of the Special Repre- 
sentative for Trade Negotiations, and the 
Copyright Office. It also received a 
factual report from the U.S. Tariff 
Commission, 

Mr. Chairman, your committee is con- 
vinced that this legislation is completely 
consonant and in accord with the U.S. 
well-established policy of encouraging 
the international exchange of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials 
as a means of increasing understanding 
between nations, and unanimously rec- 
ommends enactment of H.R. 8664, as 
amended. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, is this 
one of the differences between the Beirut 
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agreement and the Florence agree- 
ment—the proviso the gentleman has 
read? If there is this difference, why? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me point out the dif- 
ference really in what we are talking 
about. In the Beirut agreement we are 
talking only about audio-visual types of 
materials, such as motion pictures, that 
are to be imported or exported—articles 
of an educational, scientific, or cultural 
character. 

Here what we are talking about is a 
bill of broader scope. For instance, the 
gentleman will remember that every year 
we have some 30 or more of these indi- 
vidual bills which allow the duty-free 
import of a mass spectrometer, or an 
instrument of that nature. 

I refer to a spectrometer that some 
educational institution in your State or 
my State wants. We go through the proc- 
ess of allowing them to come in with a 
special bill that the committee reports, 
and we pass it, and the President signs it, 
and then we forego the collection of that 
duty. It is that kind of instrument and 
apparatus we are talking about here in 
section 6(c). Those things that are en- 
tered for use here in the United States— 
actually to be used by a nonprofit insti- 
tution, established for educational or 
scientific purposes. Here is where we 
wanted to be certain that if we do this 
in section 6(c) we are setting up a proper 
safeguard to protect any domestic pro- 
ducer who thinks that he might be pro- 
ducing this same kind of instrument or 
apparatus. If so, we want him to have 
an opportunity to say so. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The Secretary of Commerce must 
make this determination, but it has to 
be done publicly. There is an appeal 
available from this determination, judi- 
cial review on questions of law in the 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
These are some of the things we wrote 
in after the bill had initially been intro- 
duced, and we tried to eliminate any 
question about what we were endeavor- 
ing to do. There is no harm in some- 
thing coming in to be used by a college 
or university which is scientific in na- 
ture free of duty if that college or uni- 
versity cannot find that same instrument 
here in the United States. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. This is the Florence 
agreement which involves 50 or 52 na- 
tions? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; 50 nations. 

Mr. GROSS. And some of those are 
Communist countries. Is that not true? 

Mr. MILLS. That is true, but we are 
not changing anything in existing law 
which has to do with our right to pro- 
tect. ourselves from such imports if they 
are contrary to our own national in- 
terest. 

Mr. GROSS. If I understand it cor- 
rectly, Cuba is one of the countries you 
have covered in this agreement, 

Mr. The list is here on page 
39, appendix B. of the committee's re- 
port. It gives you every one of them. 
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That is the last page in the report. That 
is true. We are not changing any re- 
striction about it, however, so that the 
embargo against Cuba would still con- 
tinue to exist regardless of this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. GROSS. That is exactly the 
point. I want to be doubly sure that this 
bill does not in any way change that. 

Mr. MILLS. It does not: 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes, and I now 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri 
(Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, let me 
simply reassure myself by restating what 
I believe to be the committee and the 
distinguished chairman’s position. 

As I understand it, under section 6(c) 
of this bill where we are importing for 
nonprofit institutions such things as 
spectrometers or, if I recall it correctly, 
we had many bills come through here for 
ultra-high-frequency electron micro- 
scopes which were brought in because 
the crystals can actually be obtained 
only in certain other places in the world, 
and we want to render them available to 
people operating these nonprofit institu- 
tions in our own country, hereafter we 
would not have to do that if they met the 
proviso of the Secretary of Commerce 
and were published in the Register, and 
the right of appeal of anybody injured 
in our own country is given. Thus we 
would cut down and expedite our own 
work as far as these individual bills are 
eoncerned. Is that correct? 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. HALL] is eminently correct 
with respect to the spectrometers to 
which he refers, and the bill also pro- 
vides that electron microscopes shall be 
subject to the uniform procedures pre- 
seribed in the bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to emphasize 
what the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Mitts, said about this bill. It has been 
unanimously reported. It was approved 
after considerable discussion in the com- 
mittee based on public hearings. I think 
we have worked this out. There were a 
couple of bugs in the thing. I might say 
to the gentleman from Iowa and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HALL] one 
reason for a little more formality in the 
proceedings here is that we were coming 
closer to touching commercial items, or 
at least to the possibility of it, than we 
were in the Beirut agreement which was 
dealing only with visual aids. Here in 
this legislation we actually—because of 
the experience that the Committee on 
Ways and Means has had over a period of 
years in dealing with these scientific in- 
struments where we process special bills 
to allow duty-free entry—would go 
through all of this new procedure to be 
sure that the article in question is not a 
scientific instrument that is actually pro- 
duced in the United States. We wanted 
to be sure in this bill that we had pro- 
vided as much care for screening these 
kinds of items as we thought we were 
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providing when we would bring in some- 
thing in the nature of a private bill. I 
think we have gone a step further, and I 
am rather pleased that we have. I think 
we have adequately protected the inter- 
est of our own domestic producers. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe at page 8 of 
the report one can see the essence of this 
when our committee wrote: 

Although, as has been pointed out, the 
purposes of the Florence Agreement and of 
HR. 8664 are educational, scientific, and 
cultural rather than economic and commer- 
cial, your committee has given attention to 
the trade implications of the bill. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, here again we are 
dealing with many free materials, and 
even those which do have a duty on 
them have a relatively low duty. One 
can see that this is true based upon the 
total imports, about $39 million, with a 
revenue returned to the Treasury of 
about $1.75 million, as indicated at page 
8 of the report. 

Mr. Chairman, I know that this is a 
two-way street in which the United 
States has by far the predominance of 
traffic. 

In other words, we have considerable 
exports in this area, and it is a very siz- 
able item which area own scientific com- 
munities produce and our scientific in- 
strument producers are manufacturing. 

Mr. Chairman, one other item I believe 
which might be called to the attention of 
the Committee is the fact that one of 
the witnesses who appeared before our 
committee was in the book publishing 
business, and he was rather concerned 
about an American author producing a 
work and then possibly having the print- 
ing of it and so forth done abroad. 

We had testimony that clarified this 
to point out that the protection in this 
area against this, to keep it from occur- 
ring, comes, really, through the copy- 
right laws. That is set out in full in our 
report on page 13 thereof. 

So, Mr. Chairman, we do not have to 
concern ourselves about this in this 
particular legislation, inasmuch as this 
kind of protection is provided in a differ- 
ent way. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the Members to 
support the legislation. 

Mr..GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? ° 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, do I 
understand that our exports are ac- 
cepted, tariff free? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, all of these items 
are, and have been. This is one of the 
instances where I think the demand for 
the American scientific instruments and 
so forth was such that these other 
countries went ahead and abided by the 
Florence agreement, even though the 
United States had not implemented it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, we export 
tariff free and they import tariff free? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes, that is what it 
amounts to. We export a great deal of 
this production to Great Britain and, 
fortunately, they have abided by the 
agreement. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. CURTIS. Of course I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL, I appreciate the gentle- 
man from Missouri yielding. 

Am I to understand that even within 
the limitations—and continuing on with 
the quote contained in the committee re- 
port on page 8 thereof to which the 
gentleman. from Missouri referred a 
while ago, that this will in no way affect 
that infamous Reciprocal Trade and 
Tariff Act of 1962 that this House of 
Representatives passed 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Missouri has expired. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. HALL. I was referring to that in- 
famous Reciprocal Trade and Tariff Act 
of 1962 that this House passed which has 
laid bare our standard of living and our 
workingman to competition from around 
the world; is that correct? 

Mr. CURTIS. I appreciate the man- 
ner in which the gentleman from Mis- 
souri worded the question. However, let 
me say that it has no bearing at all upon 
the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. That 
is the significance of our point. If we do 
want to do something about lowering 
tariffs on commercial items, that there 
is no reason to delay negotiations under 
that act. 

I myself believe we did a pretty good 
job in the Trade Expansion Act of 1962. 
Hopefully, though, in the spirit in which 
the gentleman asked the question, it will 
really be reciprocal, and in this connec- 
tion, I hope that the United States will 
not give away this and that and receive 
nothing in return. In that respect I 
share the views of the gentleman from 
Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. The gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Curtis] has answered his own 
question insofar as our area of agree- 
ment to disagree is concerned. This has 
been a one-way street insofar as the 
European Common Market is concerned, 
and as the gentleman from Missouri 
pointed out to me before, while we are 
lowering tariffs, and laying bare our 
workingman, they use many other de- 
vices, including manipulation of their 
currencies and agreements between 
themselves and their individual indus- 
tries, which do not affect tariffs per se, 
but it makes a rather one-way street. 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman from 
Missouri (Mr. HarL] is right. At the 
present time nothing has happened as 
yet as a result of the powers granted in 
the 1962 act. So, the complaints must 
be registered as to what was the situa- 
tion before under negotiations similar to 
those which we will make as a result of 
the powers of the 1962 act—if any, I 
might say. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I well know 
the gentleman’s expertise in his advice 
and consent to the conference in the 
Kennedy round at Geneva, and I cer- 
tainly do not want to gainsay any posi- 
tion that he takes in that respect except 
to point out that it would be very difficult 
to convince an Arkansas broiler grower 
in past times that this trade accord which 
eliminated the 1956 market did not have 
considerable to do with it. 
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Mr. CURTIS. The 1962 act did not 
have anything to do with the problem of 
broilers in Western Germany. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I think we were able—the 
four congressional members of the nego- 
tiating team consisting of two U.S. Sen- 
ators and two Members of the House— 
I think our position—and it was a firm 
one that we took—helped us to word this 
a little more firmly than otherwise our 
State Department perhaps might have. 

Mr. HALL. I agree with that and my 
distinguished colleague, but that was one 
year and the broiler market left us in 
early 1963, 

Mr. CURTIS. But not as a result of 
the 1962 act, as we have not completed 
negotiations under it yet. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman would 
yield further, can you give me the gen- 
eral reassurances about security and 
about distribution under the Florence 
agreement that you did under the Beirut 
agreement. 

Mr. CURTIS. Indeed I can. 

I yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
want to join my friend from Missouri in 
giving him those assurances. 

Mr. GROSS. When you mention the 
“Florence agreement” you do not mean 
Florence, Ala.? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, it is Florence, Italy. 
The conference happened to meet there, 
a very fine, traditional seat of learning. 

Mr. GROSS. It was probably a good 
place to take a junket. 

Mr. CURTIS. I might say, none of the 
Committee on Ways and Means were in 
Florence. 

Mr. GROSS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. BYRNES. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of H.R. 8664, 
which is designed to implement the 
agreement on the importation of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural materials, 
commonly known as the Florence agree- 
ment. The Florence agreement is an 
international agreement sponsored by 
the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Social Council—UNESCO, 

The United States signed the Florence 
agreement in 1959 and the Senate gave 
its approval in 1960. The United States 
has failed to deposit ratification docu- 
ments, and enactment of this imple- 
menting legislation is necessary for the 
United States to join the 50 other coun- 
tries which are currently parties to the 
agreement. 

The Florence agreement is designed 
to promote the free exchange of educa- 
tional, scientific, and cultural material. 
The agreement covers various books, 
publications and documents; works of 
art and collectors’ pieces of an educa- 
tional, scientific, or cultural character; 
visual and audio materials of an educa- 
tional, scientific, or cultural character; 
certain scientific instruments or ap- 
paratuses not manufactured in the 
United States; and educational, scien- 
tific, or cultural articles designed spe- 
cifically for the blind. Most of the 
articles subject to the agreement are 
already entering the United States either 
free of duty or at very low rates. The 
bill enlarges duty-free treatment to cor- 
respond with the items covered by the 
Florence agreement. 
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The goal of free exchange of informa- 
tion corresponds with the basic com- 
mitment of American ‘society, and T rec- 
ommend enactment of this implement- 
ing legislation so that the United States 
may become a party to the Florence 
agreement. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 8664. Enactment 
of this bill should sharply reduce the cost 
to universities and educational institu- 
tions in this country of purchasing cer- 
tain scientific instruments which must 
be imported from abroad because they 
are not manufactured in the United 
States. 

I can give you an example of what this 
measure will mean to our educational 
and research institutions. At the pres- 
ent time the University of Illinois needs 
a high-powered ionosonde for studies of 
the upper atmosphere, a research pro- 
gram that is being carried on under con- 
tract with the National Science Founda- 
tion. 

Since an jonosonde meeting the uni- 
versity’s high specifications for this 
study is manufactured in Sweden, and 
no instrument of equivalent scientific 
value is made in the United States, I in- 
troduced a bill last April 19 providing 
for the free entry of the Swedish iono- 
sonde. 

Reporting on my bill to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the Department of 
Commerce stated: 

‘It has been determined that only two spec- 
ifications, in this particular case, are rele- 
vant to the requirements of the University: 
(1) the low frequency response capabilities; 
and (2) the logarithmic frequency scale. 
With respect to these characteristics, the 
Swedish ionosonde is significantly superior 
to domestically-produced instruments of 
this type. 

My bill is only one of numerous similar 
pieces of legislation that have been in- 
troduced in recent years to grant duty- 
free status to various individual importa- 
tions of scientific equipment by educa- 
tional institutions in this country. On 
a single day in late 1965 the President 
signed 14 separate bills for such pur- 
poses. 

Enactment of H.R. 8664 will make my 
bill and similar bills unnecessary in the 
future. It will enable the University of 
Illinois and other educational institu- 
tions in the United States to import free 
those scientific instruments and equip- 
ment which are unavailable from domes- 
tic sources. 

Enactment of H.R. 8664 will make the 
United States a party to the internation- 
al agreement on the importation of edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural materi- 
als, commonly known as the Florence 
agreement. 

Sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization—UNESCO—the Florence 
agreement was otiated in 1950. It 
was signed by the United States in 1959 
and was ratified by the Senate in 1960. 
Deposit of our ratification has been de- 
layed, however, pending enactment of 
the implementing legislation. H.R. 8664 
implements the Florence agreement and 
thus will make the United States a full 
party to that agreement. 

This is the second time within recent 
years that the University of Illinois has 
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had occasion to seek special legislation 
so that it might purchase a piece of sci- 
entific equipment from ‘abroad without 
paying heavy import duties. In the 
present instance, the ionosonde itself 
will cost the university around 652,000 
and the duty, in the absence of exempt- 
ing legislation, would amount to $7,000; 

Jam sure that my colleagues will agree 
that it is in the national interest for our 
educational and research institutions to 
be able to obtain the scientific instru- 
ments they need in their studies at the 
lowest possible cost. HR. 8664 will help 
achieve that objective and I urge its en- 
actment. 

Mr, IRWIN. Mr. Chairman, (edie: we 
are considering legislation which will en- 
able the United States to become full 
participants in the Beirut and Florence 
agreements, 

Our Government was a party in the 
forging of both of these agreements, but 
we have tarried too long in depositing 
our ratification with the United Nations. 
We have waited too long to join the 50 
parties of the Florence agreement and 
the members of the Beirut agreement 
which dates as far back as 1948. These 
are agreements which are most impor- 
tant to UNESCO in its efforts to ease the 
international flow of books, pieces of art 
work, scientific instruments, and audio 
and visual materials of educational, sci- 
entific, and cultural character. 

Education and knowledge are the most 
valuable resources of a free world. It is 
therefore imperative that we do what 
we can to facilitate understanding -be- 
tween the world’s people. The greater 
exchange between countries of books and 
other products of culture and thought 
will contribute to the harmony of our 
globe's population being forced closer to- 
gether by technical progress. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have no 
further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment and it shall be in order to 
consider the amendment in the nature of 
a substitute, now in the bill. No amend- 
ments are in order to the bill or commit- 
tee substitute except amendments offered 
by direction of the Committee on Ways 
and Means and such amendments shall 
not be subject.to amendment. 

The Clerk will read the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

SECTION 1. SHORT TITLE, Ero. 

„(a) Smonr TitLE:—This Act may be cited 
as the ‘Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Materials Importation Act of 1966’, 

“(b) Punrosk.— The purpose of this Act is 
to enable the United States to give effect to 
the Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Materials, 
opened for signature at Lake Success on No- 
vember 22, 1950, with a view to contributing 
to the cause of peace through the freer 
exchange of ideas and knowledge across na- 
tional boundaries. 

(o) AMENDMENT OF TARIFF SCHEDULES.— 
Whenever in this Act an amendment or 
repeal is expressed in térms of an amend- 
ment to, or repeal of, an item or other pro- 
vision, the reference shall be considered to be 
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made to an item or other provision of the 
Tariff, Schedules of the United States, u9 
U.S.C., sec, 1202). 

“Src. 2. EFFECTIVE Date, 

“This Act shall become effective with re- 
spect to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
warehouse, for consumption on or after a 
date to be proclaimed by ‘the President, 
which date shall be within a period of three 
months after the date on which the United 
States instrument of ratification .of the 
Agreement on the Importation of Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Materials shall 
have been deposited with the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations. 


“Src.3. Books, PAMPHLETS, AND OTHER 
PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL. 
„(a) Booxs.— 
“(1) Schedule 2, part 5, is amended— 
“(A) by striking out items 270.15 to 270.40, 
inclusive, and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 
J 
ay Books not specially pro- t 
vided for. 


270. 25 Free] Free 


“(B) by striking out the article descrip- 
tion immediately preceding item 270.45 and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘Printed catalogs re- 
lating chiefly to current offers for the sale of 
United States products:“, 

“(C) by striking out the item numbers and 
the article descriptions in items 274.75 to 
274.90, inclusive, and the article descriptions 
preceding items 274.75 and 274.85, and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: 

Printed matter not specially provided 
for: 

274.73 Suitable for use in the production 
of such books as would them- 
selves be free of duty... 

Other: 

Printed on paper in whole or in part by 
a lithographic process: 

274.75 Not over 0.020 inch thick 

“(274.80 Over 0.020 inch thick . . . .. 

Other: 

274.85 Susceptible of e tie ui 

“27490 Other ols S 

“(D) by inserting ‘Free’ an each of ‘the 
rate columns in item 274.73, added by sub- 
paragraph (C). 

“(2) Item 737.62 is amended to read as 
follows: 

“? 1737. 52 Toy books, including color- 

ing books and books the 
only reading matter in 
which consists of letters, 
numerals, or descriptive 

Free] Free!’ 

“(b) Prrropicaus.—Schedule 2, part 5, is 
amended by striking out items 270.60 and 
270.65 and the article description immedi- 
ately preceding item 270.60 and 3 in 
lieu thereof the following: 


4270. 63) Perlodienlsz 4 | Free reel“ 


„(e) TOURIST LITERATURE, Erc—The ar- 
ticle description in item 270.70 is amended 
to read as follows: ‘Tourist and other litera- 
ture (including posters), containing geo- 
graphic, historical, hotel, institutional, time- 
table, travel, or similar information, chiefly 
with respect to places, travel facilities, or 
educational opportunities outside the cus- 
toms territory of the United States’. 

d) Musto IN Books on SHEETS. sched- 
ule 2, part 5, is amended by striking out 
items 273.05 to 273.20, inclusive, and the 
article descriptions immediately preceding 
items 273.05 and 273.15, and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 7 
% 278. 10 Music in books or sheets . Free! Freel’ 

(e) Mars, ATLASES, AND CHARTS. —Sched- 
ule 2, part 5, is amended 

“(1) by striking out item 273.25 and the 
article description immediately preceding 
it, 
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“(2) by striking out the item number 
and article description in item 273.30 and 
inserting in lieu thereof 
“ 273.30 | Printed globes’, and 

“(3) by striking out items 273.35 and 
273.40 and the article description immedi- 
ately preceding item 273.35 and inserting in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“ 1273.35] Maps, atlases, and charts 
except tourist and other 
| literature provided for in | 
item 270.70) Free | Free 
“Sec. 4. WORKS OF ART; ANTIQUES. 

„(a) PAINTINGS, Erc.— Schedule 7, part 11, 
subpart A, is amended striking out items 
765.05 and 765.07 and the article descrip- 
tion immediately preceding item 765.05 and 
inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
as astels, W- 

Agca e e e the 

oing, whether or not 
, executed wholly 
by n K D a ee Free] Free 

“(b) AntTiques.—Schedule 7, part 11, sub- 
part B, is amended by striking out so much 
of the article description immediately pre- 
ceding item 766.20 as precedes all the fore- 
going” and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Ethno- 
graphic objects made in traditional aborigi- 
nal styles and made at least 50 years prior to 
their date of entry; and other antiques made 
prior to 100 years before their date of entry;’. 
“Sec.5. DOCUMENTS OF FOREIGN GOVERN- 

MENTS AND INTERNATIONAL ORGANI- 
ZATIONS 

“The article description in item 840.00 is 
amended— 

“(1) by inserting ‘(including exposed and 
developed motion pictures and other films, 
recorded video tapes, and sound recordings)’ 
immediately after ‘documents’, and 

“(2) by striking out ‘wholly’ and inserting 
in lieu thereof ‘essentially’. 

“Sec. 6. CERTAIN ARTICLES IMPORTED By EDU- 
CATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC, AND OTHER 
SPECIFIED INSTITUTIONS 

„(a) GenerAL.—Schedule 8, part 4, is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘plans’ in headnote 3 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘plans, and re- 
productions thereof,’, 

“(2) by striking out “institution estab- 
lished solely' in the article description imme- 
diately preceding item 851.10 and inserting in 
Meu thereof ‘nonprofit institution estab- 
lished’, and 

(3) by striking out so much of the article 
description in item 851.10 as precedes ‘all the 
foregoing’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘Drawings and plans, reproductions thereof, 
engravings, etchings, lithographs, woodcuts, 
globes, sound recordings, recorded video 
tapes, and photographic and other prints,“ 

“(b) PATTERNS AND Mope.s,—The article 
description in item 851.50 as amendëd to read 
as follows: ‘Patterns and models exclusively 
for exhibition or educational use at any such 
institution’. 

“(c) SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS AND APPA- 
RATUS.—Schedule 8, part 4, is amended— 

“(1) by inserting after item 851.50 the fol- 


=e Articles entered for the use 
of any nonprofit institu- 
tion, whether public or 
private, established for 
educational or scientific 


purposes: 
Instruments and appa- 
ratus, if no instru- 


ment or apparatus of 
equivalent scientific 


value for the 
55 
ment or 

intended to be used is 
being manufactured 
in the United States 
(see h ote 6 to 


851, 


ratus ler 
item 851.60. . Free 
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“(2) by striking out headnote 1 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: 

1. Except as provided in items 850.50 
and 852.20, or as otherwise provided for in 
this headnote, the articles covered by this 
part must be exclusively for the use of the 
institutions involved, and not for distribu- 
tion, sale, or other commercial use within 5 
years after being entered. Articles admitted 
under any items in this part may be trans- 
ferred from an institution specified with 
respect to such articles to another such insti- 
tution, or may be exported or destroyed under 
customs supervision, without duty liability 
being incurred. However, if any such article 
(other than an article provided for in item 
850.50 or 852.20) is transferred other than 
as provided by the preceding sentence, or is 
used for commercial purposes, within 5 years 
after being entered, the institution for which 
such article was entered shall promptly 
notify customs Officers at the port of entry 
and shall be liabile for the payment of duty 
on such article in an amount determined on 
the basis of its condition as imported and the 
rate applicable to it (determined without 
regard to this part) when entered. If, with 
a view to a transfer (other than a transfer 
permitted by the second sentence) or the 
use for commercial purposes of an instru- 
ment or apparatus, a repair component ad- 
mitted under item 851.65 has been assembled 
into such instrument or apparatus, such 
component shall, for purposes of the pre- 
ceding sentence, be treated as a separate 
article.’, 

“(3) by inserting the following headnote 
immediately after headnote 5: 

6. (a) The term “instruments and ap- 
paratus” (item 851.60) embraces only in- 
struments and apparatus provided for in— 

“*(i) schedule 5: items 635.21-.27 and 
subpart E of part 2; and items 547.53 and 
547.55 and subpart D of part 3; 

„n) schedule 6: subpart G of part 3; 
subparts A and F and items 676.15, 676.20, 
and 678.50 of part 4; part 5; and items 
694.15, 694.50, and 696.60 of part 6; and 

„(t) schedule 7: part 2 (except sub- 
part G); and items 790.59-.62 of subpart A 
of part 13; 
but the term does not include materials or 
supplies, nor does it include ordinary equip- 
ment for use in building construction or 
maintenance or for use in supporting activi- 
ties of the institution such as its adminis- 
trative offices or its eating or religious facil- 
ities. 

“*(b) An institution desiring to enter an 
article under item 851.60 shall make applica- 
tion therefor to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury including therein (in addition to such 
other information as may be prescribed by 
regulation) a description of the article, the 
purposes for which the instrument or ap- 
paratus is intended to be used, the basis for 
the institution’s belief that no instrument 
or apparatus of equivalent scientific value for 
such purposes is being manufactured in the 
United States, and a statement that either 
the institution has already placed a bona 
fide order for the instrument or apparatus 
or has a firm intention, in the event of fav- 
orable action on its application, to place such 
an order on or before the final day specified 
in paragraph (d) of this headnote for the 
placing of an order. If the application is 
made in accordance with the applicable reg- 
ulations, the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
promptly forward copies thereof to the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and to the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, If, at any 
time while its application is under consider- 
ation by the Secretary of Commerce or by 
the Court of Customs and Patent Appeals on 
appeal from a finding by him, an institution 
cancels an order for the instrument or ap- 
paratus to which its application relates or 
ceases to have a firm intention to order such 
instrument of apparatus, it shall promptly 
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so notify the Secretary of Commerce or such 
Court, as the case may be. 

„%s Upon receipt of the application the 
Secretary of Commerce shall, by publication 
in the Federal Register, afford interested 
persons and other Government agencies rea- 
sonable opportunity to present their views 
with respect to the question whether an in- 
strument or apparatus of equivalent svien- 
tific value for the purposes for which the ar- 
ticle is intended to be used is being manu- 
factured in the United States. After consid- 
ering any views presented pursuant to this 
paragraph, including any written advice 
from the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, the Secretary of Commerce shall de- 
termine whether an instrument or apparatus 
of equivalent scientific value to such article, 
for the purposes for which the instrument or 
apparatus is intended to be used, is being 
manufactured in the United States. Each 
finding by the Secretary of Commerce under 
this paragraph shall be promptly reported to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and to the ap- 
plicant institution. Each such finding shall 
be published in the Federal Register, with 
a statement of the reasons therefor, on or 
before the ninetieth day following the date 
on which the application was made to the 
Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with 
applicable regulations. 

“*(d) Item 851.60 shall not apply with re- 
spect to any instrument or apparatus unless 
a bona fide order therefor has been placed, 
by the institution making the application 
under this headnote, on or before the sixtieth 
day following the day on which a finding of 
the Secretary of Commerce favorable to the 
institution has become final and conclusive. 

“*(e) Within 20 days after the publication 
in the Federal Register of a finding by the 
Secretary of Commerce under paragraph (c) 
of this headnote, an appeal may be taken 
from said finding only upon a question or 
questions of law and only to the United 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals— 

“*(i) by the institution which made the 
application under paragraph (b) of this 
headnote. 

“*(il) by a person who, in the proceeding 
which led to such finding, represented to the 
Secretary of Commerce in writing that he 
manufactures in the United States an in- 
strument or apparatus of equivalent scien- 
tific value for the purposes for which the 
article to which the application relates is in- 
tended to be used, 

(ut) by the importer thereof, if the ar- 
ticle to which the application relates has 
been entered at the time the appeal is taken, 
or 

(ty) by an agent of any of the foregoing. 
Any appeal under this paragraph shall re- 
ceive a preference over all other matters be- 
fore the Court and shall be heard and deter- 
mined as expeditiously as the Court con- 
siders to be practicable. The judgment of 
the Court shall be final. 

„) The Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Secretary of Commerce may prescribe 
joint regulations to carry out their functions 
under this headnote.’, and 

“(4) by striking out ‘and electron micro- 
scopes,’ in item 854.10. 

“SEC. 7. SCIENTIFIC SPECIMENS, 

“Schedule 8 is amended by striking out 
item 852.10 and the article description imme- 
diately preceding it, and by inserting after 
item 870.25 the following new item: 


“© 1870, 27 Specimens of archeology, 
mineralogy, or — 
History * speci- 


y. 

other than live zoologi 
specimens) imported for 
any public or private 
scientific collection for 
exhibition or other educa- 
tional or scientific use, 
and not for sale or other 

ercial 


comm. P Free! Free! * 
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STC. 8. CONFORMING AMENDMENTS. 

(a) PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL — 
The title of schedule 2, part 5, is amended to 
read as follows: 

“PART 5,—BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, AND OTHER 
PRINTED AND MANUSCRIPT MATERIAL’, 

“(b) SPECIAL CLASSIFICATION PROVISIONS.— 
Schedule 8 is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘items 806.10, 806.20,” 
in headnote 2 to part 1, subpart B, and in- 
serting ‘items 806.20' in lieu thereof, 

“(2) by striking out item 806.10, 

(3) by striking out so much of the article 
description in item 830.00 as precedes ‘and 
exposed photographic films’ and inserting In 
lieu thereof ‘Engravings, etchings, photo- 
graphic prints, whether bound or unbound, 
recorded video tapes,’, 

“(4) by inserting ‘and recorded video tapes’ 
after ‘recordings’ in item 831.00, and 

65) by striking out so much of the article 
description in item 850.10 as precedes ‘all the 
foregoing’ and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Draw- 
ings, engravings, etchings, lithographs, wood- 
cuts, sound recordings, recorded video tapes, 
and photographic and other prints,’. 

„(e) JURISDICTION AND PROCEDURE or COURT 
or CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS.— 

“(1) Chapter 93 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding after section 
1543 the following new section: 

“*$ 1544. CERTAIN FINDINGS BY SECRETARY OF 
CoMMERCE 

The Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals shall have jurisdiction to review, by 
appeal on questions of law only, findings of 
the Secretary of Commerce under headnote 6 
to schedule 8, part 4, of the Tariff Schedules 
of the United States (relating to importation 
of instruments or apparatus) 

(2) The table of sections at the beginning 
of such chapter is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following: 


1544. Certain findings by Secretary of 
Commerce.’ 

“(3) Section 2602 of title 28, United States 
Code, is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new sentence: ‘Appeals from 
findings by the Secretary of Commerce pro- 
vided for in headnote 6 to schedule 8, part 4, 
of the Tariff Schedules of the United States 
(19 U.S. C., sec. 1202) shall be given the prec- 
edence provided for in such headnote.“ 
“Sec.9. TARIPF ADJUSTMENT AND OTHER AD- 

JUSTMENT ASSISTANCE, 

“Any duty-free treatment provided for in 
this Act shall, for purposes of title ITI of the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (76 Stat. 883; 
19 U.S.C., secs. 1901 to 1991), be treated as a 
concession granted under a trade agreement: 
Provided, That any action taken pursuant 
to section 351 of such Act as the result of 
this section shall be consistent with obliga- 
tions of the United States under trade agree- 
ments.” 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading of the 
committee amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the further 
reading of the committee amendment be 
dispensed with, since it has been printed 
in the bill and in the report, and that it 
be printed in full in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
is is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members who 
have discussed this matter may have the 
right to revise and extend their remarks. 


was 
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The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose, and 
the Speaker pro tempore having resumed 
the chair, Mr. PIcKLE, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
tion the bill (H.R. 8664) to implement 
the Agreement on the Importation of 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Ma- 
terials, opened for signature at Lake Suc- 
cess on November 22, 1950, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
1004, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted in 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may have the opportunity of 
extending their remarks in the RECORD 
just prior to the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL TAX LIEN ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 11256) to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens 
and levies, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 11256, with Mr. 
PICKLE in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN, Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
will be recognized for 2 hours, and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Byrnes] 
will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill H.R. 11256, 
which we are considering today, repre- 
sents the first substantial revision of the 
Federal tax lien laws since before the 
adoption of the income tax in 1913. 
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Our internal revenue laws have. for 
many decades provided rules for deter- 
mining the relative rights of the tax- 
payer, his creditors, and the United 
States, when a tax liability has been as- 
sessed and has become due and owing 
upon notice and demand. 

During this time there has been a re- 
markable development of commercial 
transactions, financing devices, and se- 
curity interests. The Uniform Com- 
mercial Code, which in a few years has 
become the law in substantially all of our 
States, is both evidence of, and a con- 
tributor to, these developments. More 
and more, the existing procedures for 
handling Federal tax liens has tended to 
impede this commercial development. 
Also, experience under the tax lien proce- 
dure has indicated other instances where 
the present rules work inequities, both in 
and out of the commercial area. 

For over 8 years now, the American 
Bar Association, through a special com- 
mittee composed of representatives of 
four of its sections, has worked with 
representatives of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and committee staff to revise the 
Internal Revenue Code’s lien provisions 
with a view to meeting the problems I 
have mentioned, and also to improving 
the ability of the Federal tax liens to ful- 
fill their original function of assisting in 
the collection of the revenues. 

Although there were many members of 
the American Bar Association who par- 
ticipated in these discussions and this 
work, I would ‘especially like to mention 
the name of the one who acted as chair- 
man of that group, Mr. Laurens Wil- 
liams, who is a tax attorney here in the 
city of Washington, and who formerly 
served in the Treasury Department as 
the senior tax lawyer. He worked with 
Treasury people, his own committee, and 
the staffs of our own committees. I do 
not know how many months, how many 
hours, how many days were spent in the 
development of this program, but those 
who worked on this certainly have ren- 
dered a great service in improving the 
tax laws. 

Though, as in the case of most bills, it 
may not be completely satisfactory to 
everyone, I believe this bill offers many 
changes which are acceptable to prac- 
tically everyone and are generally recog- 
nized as being an improvement in the 
existing situation. 

The general tax lien arises at the time 
a tax liability is assessed. The assess- 
ment is made by recording the tax lia- 
bility in the books of the district director, 
which essentially is a private, or “secret,” 
act. In the case of the taxpayer who 
voluntarily show the liability on his tax 
return, the assessment occurs shortly 
after the return is filed. When the as- 
sessment is made, the general tax lien 
attaches to all of the taxpayer's prop- 
erty. It continues to attach to all his 
property, ineluding property that he 
acquires after the date of assessment, 
until the tax liability is satisfied or can 
no longer be enforced because of the 
statute of limitations, 

The general rule in determining the 
priority of liens and other interests. is 
that any interest which attaches takes 
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priority over those interests which at- 
tach later and is subordinate to those 
which attached earlier. However, even 
though the statute provides that the 
general tax lien attaches as soon as the 
assessment is made, without filing or any 
other public act, it also provides that 
it is subordinate to four categories of 
persons whose interests attach after as- 
sessment but before notice of the tax 
lien is filed. These four categories are 
mortgagees, pledgees, purchasers, and 
judgment creditors. 

In addition, even where notice of the 

tax lien has been filed, the 
statute presently provides that a tax 
lien is subordinate to mortgagees, 
pledgees, and purchasers of securities 
and to purchasers of motor vehicles. 
These are known as superpriorities in 
that they are given a priority over a tax 
lien even though it has been filed. 

In the area covered by this brief de- 
scription, many problems have arisen. 
Some are technical problems with policy 
overtones—others are clearly policy 
problems. Probably the more important 
of these are concerned with improving 
the status of private secured creditors. 

I have already mentioned that under 
present law mortgagees, pledgees, pur- 
chasers, and judgment creditors may be 
protected before the Federal tax lien 
notice has been filed. One significant 
way in which the bill improves the status 
of private creditors is by expanding 
those categories of protected persons by 
adding a new category—mechanic’s 
lienors—and by substituting a broader 
term—holders of security interests—for 
mortgagees and pledgees. 

Another problem under existing law 
which has arisen is in determining when 
an interest is definite and complete and, 
therefore, given. priority over a tax lien. 
For this to occur, the holder of the in- 
terest must be known, must have pro- 
tected his interest—such as by record- 
ing it—the property subject to the in- 
terest be in existence and described, and 
the amount of the interest fixed. In the 
case of an interest that is competing with 
a Federal tax lien, the competing inter- 
est loses unless it has become definite 
and complete before the critical date— 
generally, when the Federal tax lien 
arises, but in the case of mortgages, 
pledges, puchases, and judgment liens, 
when notice of the Federal tax lien is 
filed. Many. current financing methods 
that are fully protected under local law 
do not meet this test at the critical times 
and so have no protection against Fed- 
eral tax liens. 

The bill also expands the categories of 
items which are to have a superpriority 
even over a filed tax lien. There are 
several categories which your committee 
thought should be given this treatment 
to which it is not now available. 

For example, it seems unreasonable ta 
expect retail purchasers of appliances 
or other property to search the appro- 
priate records when they contemplate 
purchases from an apparently thriving 
retail store. 

In addition, your committee believed 
that where a garageman or other re- 
pairman adds value to a piece of prop- 
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erty, such as a damaged automobile, by 
repairing it and as a result increases the 
value of the Government's lien, he should 
not be deterred’ from doing his useful 
work because a notice of Federal tax 
lien has been filed. 

Similarly, there appears to be no rea- 
son why an attorney should stop work 
on a case because a Federal tax lien has 
been filed against his client. Even 
though State law may give him a lien on 
what he gets for his client, in order to 
secure his fee, under present law his lien 
is subordinate to the Federal tax lien if 
he has not yet completed his services to 
his client in that case. 

These are some examples of the situa- 
tions where it was felt that changes were 
needed. Accordingly, this bill adds eight 
categories to the securities and motor 
vehicle situations I described—where cer- 
tain interests receive a superpriority over 
the Federal tax lien even if notice of the 
lien has been filed. 

A priority status is also provided for 
interests arising from three types of 
financing agreements entered into be- 
fore the tax lien filing: commercial trans- 
actions financing, real property construc- 
tion or improvement financing, or oblig- 
atory disbursements. 

Still further, the bill provides that 
whenever an interest takes priority over 
a Federal tax lien, then certain types of 
related expenses—such as interest, car- 
rying charges, collection and enforce- 
ment costs, and costs of insuring, pre- 
serving, or repairing the property to 
which the interest relates—are to have 
the same priority as the protected in- 
terest, provided that the relevant local 
law provides the same protection. 

Another provision of the bill requires 
the Internal Revenue Service to refile a 
notice of Federal tax lien every 6 years 
reckoned from the time the lien arose— 
in order to preserve the priority status 
resulting from the first filing of notice. 
This has been done because it was 
brought to our attention that present 
procedures may mislead a potential 
lender who investigates and finds a filed 
notice of Federal tax lien, and who knows 
that the underlying tax liability—and 
therefore the tax lien—becomes unen- 
forceable 6 years after assessment, but 
who is not aware of the fact that the 
6-year statute is often extended by the 
taxpayer’s acts or by an agreement be- 
tween the taxpayer and the Internal 
Revenue Service. 

Up to this time I have in general dis- 
cussed the areas in which the bill im- 
proves the priority status of private 
creditors. The changes made there are 
substantial and are apt to have a greater 
impact than the rest of this bill. How- 
ever, many of the other provisions are 
also of significance. I would particularly 
like to bring to your attention the fol- 
Towing points: 

First, the bill broadens the authority 
of the Internal Revenue Service to dis- 
charge property from the Federal tax 
lien, to subordinate the Federal tax lien 
under appropriate circumstances, and ta 
issue certificates regarding the status of 
the Government’s lien. This broadening 
of authority has the same purpose as 
most of the other provisions—to free 
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business transactions from unnecessary 
interference and to minimize inequities. 

Second, the Federal tax lien is nor- 
mally enforced by levy or by foreclosure 
actions. A new provision permits the 
Government to reach a taxpayer’s cash 
loan value by levy in certain types of in- 
surance policies. The policies, in such 
eases, may as a result be continued in 
effect. Since present law normally re- 
quires the Government to foreclose in 
order to realize anything from those poli- 
cies, and since foreclosure destroys the 
policies, this new provision is especially 
important to beneficiaries of taxpayers 
who are no longerinsurable. At the same 
time, from the Government’s point of 
view, it obtains a collection tool that is 
quicker and less expensive to use than 
present law. 

Third, the bill imposes reasonable 
obligations upon those who finance em- 
ployers’ payrolls, requiring them to with- 
hold income taxes and social security 
ae as employers are now required to 

0. 

Other provisions deal with U.S. inter- 
vention in suits, suits by third parties 
against the United States, redemption 
and sale of property by the United States, 
and joinder of the United States in suits 
affecting property subject to a Federal 
tax lien. 

As I have previously indicated, the bill 
provides special provisions for persons 
engaged in accounts receivable or in- 
ventory financing. In many cases where 
such lenders are protected by State law 
this protection applies not only to per- 
sons lending against accounts receiva- 
ble but also to those who purchase these 
accounts as well. Since the bill refers 
to purchasers separately, I want to take 
this opportunity to make it clear that 
for purposes of priority against the 
Federal tax lien it makes no difference 
which type of financing is involved. Any 
one financing a business by buying its 
receivables under an agreement to do so 
will be protected to the same extent as a 
lender who lends money against the re- 
ceivables under an agreement to do so. 
One using the purchase method is not 
required to meet any higher standard in 
any way. I make this comment because 
a reference in the technical explanation 
of the committee report on the bill may 
be somewhat confusing on this point. 

Mr. Chairman, when experience and 
changing circumstances demonstrate the 
need for revision of a complex set of 
laws—and the Federal tax lien laws are 
indeed complex—a proper revision often 
requires the willingness of peope with 
apparently conflicting interests to find 
ways of accommodating each other's 
point of view. In this case we have had 
just such cooperation from the Treasury 
Department and the Internal Revenue 
Service and from a special committee 
organized by the American Bar Associa- 
tion to bring to bear on this subject the 
expertise of four of its sections. With 
this assistance from affected parties, a 
bill has been produced that improves the 
effectiveness of the Federal tax lien and 
yet enables it to harmonize better with 
both current business practices and the 
interests of justice. 
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Mr. Chairman, H.R. 11256, the Federal 
Tax Lien Act of 1966, is a good bill and I 
urge its adoption. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Will the gentleman de- 
vote a minute or two to an explanation of 
the superpriority of attorneys’ fees or the 
necessity for a new category of super- 
priority of attorneys’ fees? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. This is one of 
eight superpriorities added to the two 
for securities and motor vehicles which 
are existing law. It was felt that at- 
torneys whose efforts resulted in the 
obtaining or collecting of judgments or 
settlements, in say tort actions, should 
be protected as to their reasonable fees. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 4 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. I am intrigued by this 
language. It says: 

The attorney’s fee in such a case can be 
thought of as similar in concept to the re- 
palrman's charge in that it can be expected 
to enhance the value of the taxpayer's 
property. 


How can the attorney’s fee enhance 
the value of the property as a repair- 
man does when he makes repairs to 
property? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me go back over the 
problem again. If the Government is 
trying to collect some delinquent taxes 
from an individual and this individual 
may possibly collect a judgment from 
someone else, is it not desirable from the 
standpoint of the Government that he 
have a good attorney so he can collect 
the judgment? To get a good attorney 
would he not have to be able to pay the 
attorney a reasonable fee? 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Is it not true this 
situation is closely parallel to the situa- 
tion of an automobile repairman. In the 
case of the attorney is it not his work 
which makes it possible for the client to 
collect the judgment, which in turn may 
be collected by the Government for the 
delinquent taxes? 

Mr. MILLS. Thatisright. The abil- 
ity of the attorney, like the skill of the 
repairman, in no small part accounts for 
the value of the property held by the 
taxpayer which is subject to the tax lien. 
It is only good business for the Govern- 
ment that the taxpayer be able to pay a 
reasonable fee to his attorney. 

Mr. GROSS. But having gone that 
far, why then do you say that “this set- 
off means the attorney’s lien superprior- 
ity does not apply with respect to 
judgments he obtains for the taxpayer 
against the Government“? 

Mr. MILLS. Itis true. The offset is 
an exception. 

Mr. GROSS. Why not go all the way 
and see to it that he does get his money 
from the Government? 

Mr. MILLS. The right of offset would 
exist between two private parties each 
having claims against the other. We 
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saw no reason for treating the Govern- 
ment worse in this situation, than we 
would a private party having a claim 
against the person involved. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I under- 
stand that the provisions of this law pro- 
vide that in order for the filing of a tax 
lien to be effective, it must be filed ac- 
cording to the State law? 

Mr. MILLS, That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. And, it 
does not in any manner deal with the 
bankruptcy procedures? 

Mr. MILLS. No, sir; this bill does not 
touch bankruptcy priorities. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Chairman, if the gentleman will yield 
further, I know that we recently passed 
two pieces of legislation dealing with the 
effect of bankruptcy proceedings on tax 
liens. 

Mr. MILLS. Yes; this bill does not in 
any way affect the action by the gentle- 
man’s committee in its recent bank- 
ruptey legislation. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. We passed 
two different measures recently, one of 
them being Public Law 89-495. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Which 
was introduced by the gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. In effect, 
that law says that in order for a lien to 
have the proper priority for taxes under 
the bankruptcy proceedings, it must be 
filed—in order to create a lien—accord- 
ing to State law. 

All you propose to do here is really to 
implement that law in that respect? 

Mr. MILLS. We are in this bill deal- 
ing with a taxpayer against whom the 
Government has a claim who is not in 
bankruptcy. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I know, 
but that has led to a lot of difficulty. Up 
to a certain point in bankruptcy the 
courts have held that the priority of a 
tax lien is paramount and supersedes all 
other liens. At least that was the case 
when the matter came to the committee 
and when it came to the money being 
paid out by the referee or trustee in 
bankruptcy. In other words, Uncle Sam 
came in first, regardless. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Virginia. 

Mr. POFF. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Arkansas for yield- 
ing, and I thank my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Colorado [Mr. Rocers], for 
the point which he has made. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the legis- 
lative history might be abundantly clear, 
let me say that I agree entirely with the 
comments which have been made by the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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There is nothing whatever inconsistent 
in what the gentleman’s committee has 
done with what the Congress did in the 
passing of the bill which I authored 
earlier this year. More than that, may 
I say that what the gentleman’s commit- 
tee has done is entirely in harmony with 
what was done earlier, and in some re- 
spects promotes the clarity and purpose 
of that earlier action. 

Mr. MILLS. I thank the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Porr]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, I have one 
general question of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
signs LMr. Mritits]—one specific ques- 

on. 

Generally, is it the intent of this bill 
to make it easier for our Federal Gov- 
ernment to recover under this new system 
of liens and priorities and superpriorities, 
including such liens on estate and gift 
taxes, and the release of liens and the 
seizure of property and so forth? Does 
it simply clarify and does it make it 
easier to recover in general for tax pur- 
poses, or does it protect the individual 
to a greater degree? 

Mr. MILLS. The major provisions in 
this bill are designed to protect creditor’s 
rights. Other provisions are designed to 
improve collection procedures both from 
the standpoint of the Government and 
from the standpoint of the taxpayers. 

In the past 20 years many new types of 
commercial transactions have developed. 
This is the first time Congress has had 
the time to consider in depth the rela- 
tionship of these new transactions to 
Federal tax liens. 

One of the things we were concerned 
about it that there are so many innocent 
people who are unaware of any possibility 
of a tax lien. This is why we added 
several of the superpriorities. For in- 
stance, a retail merchant in one of 
the cities in the gentleman’s congres- 
sional district might have had a tax lien 
recorded against him and that lien au- 
tomatically attached to everything in his 
store. If you went and bought a re- 
frigerator, you would be an innocent 
purchaser. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Arkansas has again 
expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas is recognized for 2 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MILLS. Yet under present law 
you could lose that refrigerator to the 
Government where a tax lien had been 
filed against the retailer. The bill over- 
comes this harsh result. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Chairman, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, it renders safe 
the consumer who is making the pur- 
chase, without having to investigate 
whether there is a lien on the article or 
not and therefore protects the people? 

Mr. MILLS. In that kind of case that 
is right. We are giving a superpriority 
in this case and also in seven other situ- 
ations that do not now enjoy it. This 
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Includes the one for attorney’s fees which 
our friend from Iowa referred to and, of 
course, also the one which the gentleman 
and I have just been discussing. Of 
course these superpriorities are only one 
feature of the bill. There are many 
other provisions, some of which improve 
creditors rights and some of which deal 
with other matters. 

Mr. HALL. If the gentleman will yield 
for the specific question—and I think 
perhaps he has already answered it— 
certainly if you would read into it, with- 
out discussing it, paragraph (d) of the 
title “Seizure of property for collection 
of taxes,” section 104 of the bill, and ap- 
propriate sections of the code, so that 
in this bill that would enable the Internal 
Revenue to levy or mail through the 
Postmaster General or any Cabinet 
branch of the Government. The gentle- 
man will recall that we were instrumen- 
tal and testified before this House and 
before the Senate committee on 34 in- 
stanees in which this had been done 
without authority and unconstitutionally 
within the past 2 years, this does not en- 
hance that authority in any manner and 
it does not, does it, protect the individual 
to any greater degree? 

Mr. MILLS. No; it does not change 
this feature of present law. This exemp- 
tion is 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Arkansas has consumed 23 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES}. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself such time as I 
may require. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of HR. 
11256, a bill unanimously reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee to improve 
the Federal tax law with respect to the 
priority and effect of Federal tax liens 
and levies. The Federal income tax was 
enacted over 50 years ago—in 1913—and 
no comprehensive program to update the 
tax lien provisions has been undertaken 
by the Congress during this period. 

The law relating to liens and levies, 
both Federal and State, must meet the 
needs of a highly sophisticated economy 
in which complex and varied commercial 
transactions play an important part. 
During the last 50 years our economy has 
undergone great change and the law 
governing commercial transactions has 
necessarily responded to changing com- 
mercial practices, 

The updating of State laws governing 
commercial transactions has received a 
great deal of attention in recent years. 
As a result, a uniform commercial code, 
developed by the American Law Institute 
and the National Conference of Com- 
missioners on Uniform State Laws, has 
been adopted in over 40 States. Al- 
though Federal law governing commer- 
cial transactions must also be adapted to 
the new and more sophisticated legal de- 
vices serving our highly developed econ- 
omy, Federal tax law relating to liens 
and levies has not kept pace. 

The principal concern of this com- 
prehensive bill relates to the priority of 
Federal tax liens. Present tax law pro- 
vides a general Federal tax lien against 
all the taxpayer’s property—presently 
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owned or subsequently 3 the 
time the tax is assessed. assess- 
ment occurs when the unpaid ato lela, 
ity is entered on the records of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Service. However, the 
Hen is not valid against innocent pur- 
chasers and certain creditors until the 
Government records the lien. 
Additionally, even when the Federal 
Government has. recorded its lien, it is 
not valid ‘against a mortgagee, pledgee, 
or purchaser of bonds, debentures, notes, 
negotiable instruments, money, or other 
securities who do not have actual knowl- 
edge of the Government’s interest. Since 
these items function like currency, it has 
long been thought impractical and un- 
just. to introduce delay and uncertainty 
into monetary transactions by requiring 
individuals to search for a Government 
lien. A purchaser of a motor vehicle who 
has obtained possession of the vehicle 
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Federal tax lien is also protected. With 
these exceptions, the general Federal tax 
lien takes priority over the interests of 
other members of the public. 

The present rules relating to tax liens 
are defective in two principal respects. 
First, they fail to meet the needs of our 
citizens for certainty and convenience in 
the legal rules governing their sommer- 
cial dealings. Second, chey often pro- 
duce inequity by unfairly granting prior- 
ity to the Federal Government’s interests 
over the interests of other creditors and 
purchasers. 

The unfairness of the current rules can 
be seen from examples of a typical com- 
mercial transaction. Under present law, 
an individual answering a newspaper ad 
for the sale of an inexpensive second 
hand television will purchase the tele- 
vision subject to any Federal tax lien 
against the seller, if recorded, even 
though he pays a full and fair price for 
the television. 

Under present law, an individual going 
into a sporting store and purchasing a 
bicycle for his son’s birthday, will take 
the bike subject to the Government's 
recorded tax lien against the proprietor, 
even though he has paid full value for 
the bike. 

A mechanic who repairs an individual's 
car has long been given a “mechanics 
lien” against the automobile for the 
value of his services. Despite this, if the 
owner of the automobile is a taxpayer 
against whom a general Federal tax lien 
has been recorded, the value of the au- 
tomobile—which has been increased by 
the mechanic’s repairs—must first be 
used to satisfy the Government's lien. 

In these transactions, the mechanic or 
the purchaser cannot be expected to 
search public records to ascertain wheth- 
er or not a general Federal tax lien 
has been recorded against the seller. 
Possession of the property clothes the 
seller with all the indicia of ownership. 
In providing that the purchaser’s inter- 
est is subject to a Federal tax lien, the 
present law is inequitable to the individ- 
ual, and also impractical in view of the 
large number of small transactions in 
personal property that our citizens en- 
gage in. The bill reported by the Ways 
and Means Committee amends the law 
to provide protection—subject to minor 
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limitations—to. the innocent purchaser 
in these circumstances. 

These changes are typical of many of 
the other amendments in the bill, and 
indicate the general intent and purpose 

legislation. Thus, there are pro- 
visions extending protection to banks 
making passport loans, and insurance 
companies who extend loans based on 
the cash surrender value of insurance 
polices. Other provisions provide that 
where a creditor has extended'a continu- 
ing line of credit to a merchant secured 
by inventory that turns over rapidly or 
accounts receivable that are continually 
changing, he will not be required to 
search the public records for a Federal 
tax lien each. time money is advanced 
on a new aceounts receivable or replace- 
ment inventory. Under the committee’s 
bill, the creditor would only have to 
search the record in these circumstances 
once every 45 days. 

The intent of amendments as 
they relate to the priority. of Federal 
liens is to promote equity and facilitate 
eommerce by making the legal rules gov- 
erning tax liens more certain and fair. 

In addition to the changes relating to 
the priority of the Federal tax lien, the 
bill makes many other changes in the 
rules governing the seizure of property 
for the collection of tax, the release of 
liens, and other matters generally related 
to the collection by the Government of 
delinquent tax liabilities. The changes 
are intended to make collection proce- 
dures more equitable and more conveni- 
ent to taxpayers, the Government, and 
the general public. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation reflects 
the joint efforts of the American Bar As- 
sociation, the Treasury Department, and 
the staff of the Joint Committee on In- 
ternal Revenue Taxation, and they are 
all to be commended for the work they 
have done on this legislation. The Ways 
and Means Committee and the Congress 
is indebted to them for their efforts. 
This bill represents a constructive at- 
tempt to deal with many of the difficult 
problems in the field of tax liens and 
levies, and I recommend that it be passed 
by the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read 
for amendment and it shall be in order 
to consider the amendment in the nature 
of a substitute, now in the bill. No 
amendments are in order to the bill or 
the committee substitute except amend- 
ments offered by direction of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and such 
amendments shall not be subject to 
amendment. 

The Clerk will read the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 2 

Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert: 

“SECTION 1, SHORT TITLE, Erc. 

(a) SHORT TITLE.—This Act may be cited 
as the ‘Federal Tax Lien Act of 1966’. 

“(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopR.— Except as 
other wise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is ex- 
pressed in terms of an amendment to, or 
repeal of, a section or other provision, the 
reference shall be considered to be made to 
a section or other provision of the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954. 
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“TITLE I—PRIORITY AND EFFECT OF TAX LIENS 
AND LEVIES 
“Sec. 101. PRIORITY or LIENS. ~ 

(a) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6323.—Sec- 
tion 6323 (relating to validity of tax liens 
against mortgagees, pledgees, purchasers, and 
judgment creditors) is amended to read as 
follows: $ 
“Sec, 6323. VALIDITY AND PRIORITY AGAINST 

CERTAIN PERSONS. 

“*(a) PURCHASERS, HOLDERS OF SECURITY IN- 
TERESTS, MECHANIC'S LIENORS, AND JUDGMENT 
LIEN Creprrors.—The lien imposed by section 
6321 shall not be valid as against any pur- 
chaser, holder of a security interest, me- 
chanic’s lienor, or judgment lien creditor 
until notice thereof which meets the require- 
ments of subsection (f) has been filed by the 
Secretary or his delegate. 

„„ b) PROTECTION FOR CERTAIN INTERESTS 
Even TRHROVUOR Notice Fmep—Even though 
notice of a lien imposed by section 6321 has 
been filed, such lien shall not be valid 

“*(1) Securrries.—With respect to a se- 
curity (as defined in subsection (h) (4))— 

“* (A) as against a purchaser of such secu- 
rity who at the time of purchase did not 
have actual notice or knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such lien; and 

“*(B) as against a holder of a security in- 
terest in such security who, at the time such 
interest came into existence, did not have 
actual notice or knowledge of the existence 
of such lien. 

“*(2) MOTOR VEHICLES.—With respect to a 
motor vehicle (as defined in subsection (h) 
(3)), as against a purchaser of such motor 
vehicle, if— 

„(A) at the time of the purchase such 
purchaser did not have actual notice or 
knowledge of the existence of such lien, and 

“*(B) before the purchaser obtains such 
notice or knowledge, he has acquired posses- 
sion of such motor vehicle and has not there- 
after relinquished possession of such motor 
vehicle to the seller or his agent. 

“*(3) PERSONAL PROPERTY PURCHASED AT 
RETAIL. With respect to tangible personal 
property purchased at retail, as against a 
purchaser in the ordinary course of the 
seller’s trade or business, unless at the time 
of such purchase such purchaser intends 
such purchase to (or knows such purchase 
will) hinder, evade, or defeat the collection 
of any tax under this title. 

“*(4) PERSONAL PROPERTY PURCHASED IN 
CASUAL SALE.—With respect to household 
goods, personal effects, or other tangible per- 
sonal property described in section 6334(a) 
purckased (not for resale) in a casual sale 
for less than $250, as against the purchaser, 
but only if such purchaser does not have 
actual notice or knowledge (A) of the exist- 
ence of such lien, or (B) that this sale is 
one of a series of sales, 

“*(5) PERSONAL PROPERTY SUBJECT TO POS- 
SESSORY LIEN.—With respect to tangible per- 
sonal property subject to a lien under local 
law securing the reasonable price of the re- 
pair or improvement of such property, as 
against a holder of such a lien, if such holder 
is, and has been, continuously in possession 
of such property from the time such lien 
arose 


“*(6) REAL PROPERTY TAX AND SPECIAL AS- 
SESSMENT LIENS.—With respect to real prop- 
erty, as against a holder of a lien upon such 
property, if such lien is entitled under local 
law to priority over security interests in such 
property which are prior in time, and such 
lien secures payment of— 

“*(A) a tax of general application levied 
by any taxing authority based upon the 
value of such property; 

“*(B) a special assessment imposed di- 
rectly upon such property by any taxing au- 
thority, if such assessment is imposed for the 
purpose of defraying the cost of any public 
improvement; or 
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“*(C) charges for utilities or public serv- 
ices furnished to such property by the United 
States, a State or political subdivision 
thereof, or an instrumentality of any one 


‘or more of the foregoing. 


%)) RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY SUBJECT TO A 
MECHANIC'S LIEN FOR CERTAIN REPAIRS AND r- 
PROVEMENTS.—With respect to real property 
subject to a lien for repair or improvement 
of a personal residence (containing not more 
than four dwelling units) occupied by the 
owner of such residence, as against a me- 
chanic’s lienor, but only if the contract 
price on the contract with the owner is not 
more than $1,000. 

“*(8) ATTORNEYS’ LIENS.—With respect to a 
judgment or other amount in settlement of 
a claim or of a cause of action, as against an 
attorney who, under local law, holds a lien 
upon or a contract enforcible against such 
judgment or amount, to the extent of his 
reasonable compensation for obtaining such 
judgment or procuring such settlement, ex- 
cept that this paragraph shall not apply to 
any judgment or amount in settlement of a 
claim or of a cause of action against the 
United States to the extent that the United 
States offsets such judgment or amount 
against any liability of the taxpayer to the 
United States. 

“*(9) CERTAIN INSURANCE CONTRACTS.— 
With respect to a life insurance, endowment, 
or annuity contract, as against the organiza- 
tion which is the insurer under such con- 
tract, at any time— 

“*(A) before such organization had actual 
notice or knowledge of the existence of such 
lien; 

„) after such organization had such 
notice or knowledge, with respect to advances 
required to be made automatically to main- 
tain such contract in force under an agree- 
ment entered into before such organization 
had such notice or knowledge; or 

„„ 0) after satisfaction of a levy pursuant 
to section 6332(b), unless and until the 
Secretary or his delegate delivers to such or- 
ganization a notice, executed after the date 
of such satisfaction, of the existence of such 
lien, 

“*(10) PASSBOOK LOANS.—With respect to a 
savings deposit, share, or other account, evi- 
denced by a passbook, with an institution 
described in section 581 or 591, to the extent 
of any loan made by such institution with- 
out actual notice or knowledge of the exist- 
ence of such lien, as against such institution, 
if such loan is secured by such account and 
if such institution has been continuously 
in possession of such passbook from the time 
the loan is made, 

e) PROTECTION FOR CERTAIN COMMERCIAL 
TRANSACTIONS FINANCING AGREEMENTS, ETC:— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—To the extent provided 
in this subsection, even though notice of a 
lien imposed by section 6321 has been filed, 
such lien shall not be valid with respect to a 
security interest which came into existence 
after tax lien filing but which— 

“*(A) is in qualified property covered by 
the terms of a written agreement entered into 
before tax lien filing and constituting— 

“*(i) a commercial transactions financing 
agreement, 

61) a real property construction or im- 
provement financing agreement, or 

„(u) an obligatory disbursement agree- 
ment, and 

() is protected under local law against 
a judgment lien arising, as of the time of 
tax lien filing, out of an unsecured obliga- 
tion, 

„%) COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS FINANCING 
AGREEMENT.—For purposes of this subsec- 
tion— 

“*(A) DEFINITION.—The term “commercial 
transactions financing agreement” means an 
agreement (entered into by a person in the 
course of his trade or business) — 

“*(1) to make loans to the taxpayer to be 
secured by commercial financing security ac- 
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quired by the taxpayer in the ordinary course 
of his trade or business, or È 

(1) to purchase commercial financing 
security (other than inventory) acquired by 
the taxpayer in the ordinary course of his 
trade or business; 
but such an agreement shall be treated as 
coming within the term only to the extent 
that such loan or purchase is made before 
the 46th day after the date of tax lien filing 
or (if earlier) before the lender or purchaser 
had actual notice or knowledge of such tax 
lien filing. 

„) LIMITATION ON QUALIFIED PROPERTY.— 
The term “qualified property”, when used 
with respect to a commercial transactions 
financing agreement, includes only commer- 
cial financing security acquired by the tax- 
payer before the 46th day after the date of 
tax lien filing. 0 

“*(C) COMMERCIAL FINANCING SECURITY DE- 
¥FINED.—The term “commercial financing se- 
curity” means (i) paper of a kind ordinarily 
arising in commercial transactions, (1) ac- 
counts receivable, (iil) mortgages on real 
property, and (iv) inventory. 

“*(D) PURCHASER TREATED AS ACQUIRING SE- 
CURITY INTEREST.—A person who satisfies sub- 
paragraph (A) by reason of clause (ii) there- 
of shall be treated as having acquired a se- 
curity interest in commercial financing se- 
curity. 

03) REAL PROPERTY CONSTRUCTION OR IM- 
PROVEMENT FINANCING AGREEMENT,—For pur- 
poses of this subsection— 

“*(A) Derinirion.—The term “real prop- 
erty construction or improvement financing 
agreement” means an agreement to make 
cash disbursements to finance— 

“*(1) the construction or improvement of 
real property, 

„) a contract to construct or improve 
real property, or 

unn) the raising or harvesting of a farm 
crop or the raising of livestock or other 
animals, 


For purposes of clause (ill), the furnishing 
of goods and services shall be treated, as the 
disbursement of cash. 

“*(B) LIMITATION ON QUALIFIED PROPERTY,— 
The term “qualified property”, when used 
with respect to a real property construction 
or improvement financing agreement, in- 
cludes only— 

“*(i) in the case of subparagraph (A) (1), 
the real property with respect to which the 
construction or improvement has been or is 
to be made, 

%%) in the case of subparagraph (A) 
(il), the proceeds of the contract described 
therein, and 

““(ill) in the case of subparagraph (A) 
(iil), property subject to the lien imposed by 
section 6321 at the time of tax lien filing 
and the crop or the livestock or other ani- 
mals referred to in subparagraph (A) (iil). 

“*(4) OBLIGATORY DISBURSEMENT AGREE- 
MENT.—For purposes of this subsection— 

““*(A) DEFINITION.—The term “obligatory 
disbursement agreement” means an agree- 
ment (entered into by a person in the course 
of his trade or business) to make disburse- 
ments, but such an agreement shall be 
treated as coming within the term only to 
the extent of disbursements which are re- 
quired to be made by reason of the inter- 
vention of the rights of a person other than 
the taxpayer. 

„B) LIMITATION ON QUALIFIED PROPERTY — 
The term ‘qualified property”, when used 
with respect to an obligatory disbursement 
agreement, means property subject to the 
lien imposed by section 6321 at the time of 
tax lien filing and (to the extent that the 
acquisition is directly traceable to the dis- 
bursements referred to in subparagraph (A)) 
property acquired by the taxpayer after tax 
lien filing. 

“*(C) SPECIAL RULES FOR SURETY AGREE- 
MENTS.—Where the obligatory disbursement 
agreement is an agreement ensuring the per- 
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formance of a contract between the taxpayer 
and another person— 

„„ ) the term “qualified property” shall 
be treated as also including the proceeds of 
the contract the performance of which was 
ensured, and 

“ "dy F. the contract the performance of 
which was ensured was a contract to con- 
struct or improve real property, to produce 
goods, or to furnish services, the term quali- 
fied property” shall be treated as also in- 
cluding any tangible personnel property used 
by the taxpayer in the performance of such 
ensured contract. 

“'(d) 45-Day PERIOD FoR MAKING Dis- 
BURSEMENTS.—Even though notice of a lien 
imposed by section 6321 has been filed, such 
lien shall not be valid with respect to a 
security interest which came into existence 
after tax lien filing by reason of disburse- 
ments made before the 46th day after the 
date of tax lien filing, or (if earlier) before 
the person making such disbursements had 
actual notice or knowledge of tax lien filing, 
but only if such security interest 

(1) is in property (A) subject, at the 
time of tax lien filing, to the lien imposed 
by section 6321, and (B) covered by the terms 
of a written agreement entered into before 
tax lien filing, and 

“*(2) is protected under local law against 
a judgment lien arising, as of the time of 
tax lien filing, out of an unsecured obliga- 
tion. 

e) PRIORITY or INTEREST AND EXPEN- 
ses.—If the lien imposed by section 6321 is 
not valid as against a lien or security in- 
terest, the priority of such lien or security 
interest shall extend to— 

(1) any interest or carrying charges up- 
on the obligation secured, 

“*(2) the reasonable charges and expen- 
ses of an indenture trustee or agent holding 
the security interest for the benefit of the 
holder of the security interest, 

63) the reasonable expenses, including 
reasonable compensation for attorneys, ac- 
tually incurred in collecting or enforcing 
the obligation secured, 

“*(4) the reasonable costs of insuring, 
preserving, or repairing the property to 
which the lien or security interest relates, 

“*(6) the reasonable costs of insuring 
payment of the obligation secured, and 

“*(6) amounts paid to satisfy any lien 
on the property to which the lien or secu- 
rity interest relates, but only if the lien so 
satisfied is entitled to priority over the lien 
imposed by section 6321, 


to the extent that, under local law, any such 
item has the same priority as the lien or 
security interest to which it relates. 

1) PLACE von -FILING Notice; Form.— 
The notice referred to in subsection (a) shall 
be filed— 

61) UNDER STATE Laws. In the office des- 
ignated by the law of the State in which the 
property subject to the lien is situated, when- 
ever the State has by law designated an 
office within the State for the filing of such 
notice; or 

%) WITH CLERK OF DISTRICT couRT.—In 
the office of the clerk of the United States 
district court for the judicial district in 
which the property subject to the lien is 
situated, whenever the State has not by law 
designated an office within the State for the 
filing of such notice; or 

%) WITHIN RECORDER OF DEEDS OF THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—In the office of the 
Recorder of Deeds of the District of Columbia, 
if the property subject to the lien is situated 
in the District of Columbia. 


If the notice filed pursuant to paragraph (1) 
is in such form as would be valid if filed 
with the clerk of the United States district 
court pursuant to paragraph (2), such notice 
shall be valid notwithstanding any law of 
the State regarding the form or content of 
a notice of lien. 4 
„„ REFILING.OF NOTICE: — 
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1) In GENERAL.—For pu of this 
section, unless notice of lien is refiled (in the 
office in which the prior notice was filed) 
during the required refiling period, such 
notice of lien shall be treated as filed on the 
date on which it is filed (in accordance with 
subsection (f)) after the expiration of such 
filing period. 

%) REQUIRED REFILING PERIOD.—In the 
case of any notice of lien, the term required 
refiling period” means— 

“*(A) the one-year period ending 30-days 
after the expiration of 6 years after the date 
of the assessment of the tax, and 

„) the one-year period ending with the 
expiration of 6 years after the close of the 
preceding required refiling period for such 
notice of lien. 

“*(3) TRANSITIONAL RULE.—Notwithstand- 
ing paragraph (2), if the assessment of the 
tax was made before January 1, 1962, the 
first required refiling period shall be the cal- 
endar year 1967. 

“*(h) Derrnrrions.—For purposes of this 
section and section 6324— 

“*(1) SECURITY INTEREST.—The term se- 
curity interest” means any interest in prop- 
erty acquired by contract for the purpose of 
securing payment or performance of an obli- 
gation or indemnifying against loss or lia- 
bility. A security interest exists at any time 
(A) if, at such time, the property is in exist- 
ence and the interest has become protected 
under local law against a subsequent judg- 
ment lien arising out of an unsecured obliga- 
tion, and (B) to the extent that, at such 
time, the holder has parted with money or 
money's worth. 

“*(2) MECHANIc’s LIENOR.—The term “me- 
chanic’s lienor” means any person who un- 
cer local law has a lien on real property (or 
on the proceeds of a contract relating to 
real property) for services, labor, or materials 
furnished in connection with the construc- 
tion or improvement of such property. For 
purposes of the preceding sentence, a person 
has a lien on the earliest date such lien be- 
comes valid under local law against subse- 
quent purchasers without actual notice, but 
not before he begins to furnish the services, 
labor, or materials. 

“*(3) Moron VEHRICLE.—The term “motor 
vehicle” means a self-propelled vehicle which 
is registered for highway use under the laws 
of any State or foreign country. 

“*(4) Securrry.—The term “security” 
means any bond, debenture, note, or certifi- 
cate or other evidence of indebtedness, is- 
sed by a corporation or a government or po- 
litical subdivision thereof, with interest cou- 
pons or in registered form, share of stock, 
voting trust certificate, or any certificate of 
interest or participation in, certificate of 
deposit or receipt for, temporary or interim 
certificate for, or warrant or right to sub- 
scribe to or purchase, any of the foregoing; 
negotiable instrument; or money. 

“*(5) Tax LIEN FInING.—The term ‘tax lien 
filing’ means the filing of notice (referred 
to in subsection (a)) of the lien imposed 
by section 6321. 

“ (6) PurcHasEer.—The term “purchaser” 
means a person who, for adequate and full 
consideration in money or money's worth, 
acquires an interest (other than a lien or 
security interest) in property which is valid 
under local law against subsequent pur- 
chasers without actual notice. In applying 
the preceding sentence for purposes of sub- 
section (a) of this section, and for purposes 
of section 6324— 

“*(A) a lease of property, 

„B) a written executory contract to 
purchase or lease property, 

“*(C) an option to purchase or lease 
property or any interest therein, or 

“(D) an option to renew or extend a 
lease of property, 
which is not a lien or security interest shall 
be treated as an interest in property. 

““(i) SPECIAL RULES.— 
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1) ACTUAL NOTICE OR ENOWLEDGE:—For 
purposes of this subchapter,.an organization 
shall be deemed for purposes of a particular 
transaction to have actual notice or knowl- 
edge of any fact from the time such fact is 
brought to the attention of the individual 
conducting such transaction, and in any 
event from the time such fact would have 
been brought to such individual's attention 
if the organization had exercised due dili- 
gence. An organization exercises due dili- 
gence if it maintains reasonable routines for 
communicating significant information to 
the person conducting the transaction and 
there is reasonable compliance with the 
routines. Due diligence does not require an 
individual acting for the organization to 
communicate information unless such com- 
munication is part of his regular duties or 
unless he has reason to know of the transac- 
tion and that the transaction would be mate- 
rially affected by the information. 

“*(2) Suprocation.—Where, under local 
law, one person is subrogated to the rights 
of another with respect to a lien or interest, 
such person shall be subrogated to such 
rights for purposes of any lien imposed by 
section 6321 or 6324, 

63) DISCLOSURE OF AMOUNT OF OUTSTAND- 
ING LIEN.—If a notice of lien has been filed 
pursuant to subsection (f), the Secretary or 
his delegate is authorized to provide by regu- 
lations the extent to which, and the condi- 
tions under which, information as to the 
amount of the outstanding obligation se- 
cured by the lien may be disclosed.’ 

“(b) OLERICAL AMENDMENTs.— 

1) The table of sections for subchapter C 
of chapter 64 is amended by striking out 


Sec. 6328. Validity against mortgagees, 
pledgees, purchasers, and 
judgment creditors.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof 


Sec. 6323. Validity. and priority against 
certain persons.’ 

“(2) Section 545 (b) (9) is amended by 
‘striking out ‘section 6323 (a) (1), (2), or (3)’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘section 6323 (f). 
“Src. 102, SPECIAL LIENS FOR ESTATE AND GIFT 

TAXES. 

“Section 6324 (relating to special liens for 
estate and gift taxes) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“SEC. 6824. SPECIAL- LIENS FOR ESTATE AND 
GIFT TAXES. 

“‘(a) LIENS FOR ESTATE Tax.—Except as 
otherwise provided in subsection (c)— 

“*(1) UPON GROSS. ESTATE.—Unless the es- 
tate tax imposed by chapter 11 is sooner paid 
in full, or becomes unenforceable by reason 
of lapse of time, it shall be a lien upon the 
gross estate of the decedent for 10 years from 
the date of death, except that such part of 
the gross estate as is used for the payment of 
charges against the estate and expenses of 
its administration, allowed by any court hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof, shall be divested of 
such lien. 

“*(2) LIABILITY OF TRANSFEREES. AND OTH- 

ErS,—If the estate tax imposed by chapter 11 
is not paid when due, then the spouse, trans- 
feree, trustee (except the trustee of an em- 
ployees’ trust which meets the requirements 
of section 401(a)), surviving tenant, person 
in possession of the property by reason of the 
exercise, nonexercise, or release of a power of 
appointment, or beneficiary, who receives, or 
has on the date of the decedent’s death, 


‘property included in the gross estate under 


sections 2034 to 2042, inclusive, to the extent 
of the value, at the time of the decedent's 
death, of such property, shall be personally 
liable for such tax. Any part of such prop- 
erty transferred by (or transferred by a 
transferee of) such spouse, transferee, 
trustee, surviving tenant, person in posses- 
sion, or beneficiary, to a purchaser or holder 


‘of a security interest shall be divested of the 


lien provided in paragraph (1) and a like 
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lien shall then attach to all the property of 
such spouse, transferee, trustee, surviving 
tenant, person in possession, or beneficiary, 
or transferee of any such person, except any 
part transferred to a purchaser or a holder of 
a security interest. 

63) CONTINUANCE AFTER DISCHARGE OP 
EXECUTOR.—The provisions of section 2204 
(relating to discharge of executor from per- 
sonal 3 shall not operate as a release 
of any part of the gross estate from the lien 
for any deficiency that may thereafter be de- 
termined to be due, unless such part of the 
gross estate (or any interest therein) has 
been transferred to a purchaser or a holder 
of a security interest, in which case such 
part (or such interest) shall not be subject 
to a lien or to any claim or demand for any 
such deficiency, but the lien shall attach to 
the consideration recelved from such pur- 
chaser or holder of a security interest, by the 
heirs, legatees, devisees, or distributees. 

“*(b) LIEN ron Grrr Tax.—Except as oth- 
erwise provided in subsection (c), unless the 
gift tax imposed by chapter 12 is sooner paid 
in full or becomes unenforceable by reason 
of lapse of time, such tax shall be a lien upon 
all gifts made during the calendar year, for 
10 years from the date the gifts are made. 
If the tax is not paid when due, the donee of 
any gift shall be personally liable for such 
tax to the extent of the value of such gift. 
Any part of the property comprised in the 
gift transferred by the donee (or by a trans- 
feree of the donee) to a purchaser or holder 
of a security interest shall be divested of the 
lien imposed by this subsection and such 
lien, to the extent of the value of such gift, 
shall attach to all the property (including 
after-acquired property) of the donee (or 
the transferee) except any part transferred 
to a purchaser or holder of a security interest. 

“ ‘EXCEPTIONS. — 

(1) The Hen imposed by subsection (a) 
or (b) shall not be valid as @ me- 
chanic’s lienor and, subject to the conditions 
provided by section 6323(b) (relating to pro- 
tection for certain interests even though no- 
tice filed), shall not be valid with respect to 
any lien or interest described in section 
6323(b). 

“*(2) If a lien imposed by subsection (a) 
or (b) is not valid as against a lien or secu- 
rity interest, the priority of such lien or se- 
curity interest shall extend to any item de- 
scribed in section 6323(e) (relating to prior- 
ity of interest and expenses) to the extent 
that, under local law, such item has the same 
priority as the lien or security interest to 
which it relates.’ 

“Seo. 103. CERTIFICATES RELATING To LIENS. 

„(a) AMENDMENT OF SECTION 6325.—Sec- 
tion 6325 (relating to release of lien or partial 
discharge of property) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec, 6325. RELEASE or LIEN OR DISCHARGE OF 
PROPERTY. 

“‘(a) RELEASE or Lien.—Subject to such 
regulations as the Secretary or his delegate 
may prescribe, the Secretary or his delegate 
may issue a certificate of release of any lien 
imposed with respect to any internal revenue 
tax if— 

“*(1) LIABILITY SATISFIED OR UNENFORCE- 
ABLE.—The or his delegate finds 
that the liability for the amount assessed, 
together with all interest in respect thereof, 
has been fully satisfied or has become legally 
unenforceable; or 

“*(2) BOND accerren.—There is furnished 
to the Secretary or his delegate and accepted 
by him a bond that is conditioned upon the 
payment of the amount assessed, together 
with all interest in respect thereof, within 
the time prescribed by law (including any 
extension of such time), and that is in ac- 
cordance with such requirements relating to 
terms, conditions, and form of the bond and 
sureties thereon, as may be specified by such 
regulations, 

“*(b) DISCHARGE or PROPERTY.— 
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“*(1) PROPERTY DOUBLE THE AMOUNT OF THE 
LIABILITY.— Subject to such as the 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe, the 

or his delegate may issue a certif- 
icate of discharge of any part of the property 
subject to any lien imposed under this chap- 
ter if the Secretary or his delegate finds that 
the fair market value of that part of such 
property remaining subject to the lien is at 
least double the amount of the unsatisfied 
liability secured by such lien and the amount 
of all other liens upon such property which 
have priority over such lien. 

%) PART PAYMENT; INTEREST OF UNITED 
STATES VALUELESS.—Subject to such regula- 
tions as the Secretary or his delegate may 
prescribe, the Secretary or his delegate may 
issue a certificate of discharge of any part of 
the property subject to the lien if— 

“*(A) there is paid over to the Secretary 
or his delegate in partial satisfaction of the 
liability secured by the lien an amount de- 
termined by the Secretary or his delegate, 
which shall not be less than the value, as 
determined by the Secretary or his delegate, 
of the interest of the United States in the 
part to be so discharged, or 

„) the Secretary or his delegate deter- 
mines at any time that the interest of the 
United States in the part to be so discharged 
has no value. 


In determining the value of the interest of 
the United Statse in the part to be so dis- 
charged, the Secretary or his delegate shall 
give consideration to the value of such part 
and to such liens thereon as have priority 
over the lien of the United States. 

“*(3) SUBSTITUTION OF PROCEEDS OF SALE.— 
Subject to such regulations as the Secretary 
or his delegate may prescribe, the Secretary 
or his delegate may issue a certificate of dis- 
charge of any part of the property subject 
to the lien if such part of the property is 
sold and, pursuant to an agreement with the 
Secretary or his delegate, the proceeds of 
such sale are to be held, as a fund subject to 
the liens and claims of the United States, 
in the same manner and with the same pri- 
ority as such liens and claims had with re- 
spect to the discharged property. 

e) ESTATE orn Grrr Tax.—Subject to 
such regulations as the Secretary or his 
delegate may prescribe, the Secretary or his 
delegate may issue a certificate of discharge 
of any or all of the property subject to any 
lien imposed by section 6324 if the Secretary 
or his delegate finds that the liability secured 
by such lien has been fully satisfied or pro- 
vided for. 

d) SUBORDINATION OF Lien.—Subject to 
such regulations as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate may prescribe, the Secretary or his 
delegate may issue a certificate of subordi- 
nation of any lien imposed by this chapter 
upon any part of the property subject to such 
lien if— 

“*(1) there is paid over to the Secretary 
or his delegate an amount equal to the 
amount of the Men or interest to which the 
certificate subordinates the lien of the 
United States, or 

“*(2) the Secretary or his delegate believes 
that the amount realizable by the United 
States from the property to which the cer- 
tificate relates, or from any other property 
subject to the lien, will ultimately be in- 
creased by reason of the issuance of such 
certificate and that the ultimate collection 
of the tax liability will be facilitated by such 
subordination. 

e) NONATTACHMENT or Lien,—If the 
Secretary or his delegate determines that, 
because of confusion of names or otherwise, 
any person (other than the person against 
whom the tax was assessed) is or may be 
injured by the appearance that a notice of 
lien filed under section 6323 refers to such 
person, the Secretary or his delegate may 
issue a certificate that the lien does not 
attach to the property of such person. 

„%) EFFECT or CERTIFICATE. — 
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“*(1) CÓNCLUSIVENESS.—Except as provided 
in paragraphs (3) and (3), if a certificate is 
issued pursuant to this section by the Sec- 

or his delegate and is filed in the 
same Office as the notice of lien to which it 
relates (if such notice of lien has been filed) 
such certificate shall have the following 
effect: 

“*(A) in the case of a certificate of re- 
Tease, such certificate shall be conclusive 
that the lien referred to in such certificate is 
extinguished; 

„) in the case of a certificate of dis- 
charge, such certificate shall be conclusive 
that the property covered by such certificate 
is discharged from the lien; 

“*(C) in the case of a certificate of sub- 
ordination, such certificate shall be conclu- 
sive that the len or interest to which the 
lien of the United States is subordinated is 
superior to the lien of the United States; and 

“*(D) in the case of a certificate of non- 
attachment, such certificate shall be con- 
clusive that the lien of the United States 
does not attach to the property of the person 
referred to in such certificate. 

%) REVOCATION OF CERTIFICATE OF RE- 
LEASE OR NONATTACHMENT.—If the Secretary 
or his delegate determines that a certificate 
of release or nonattachment of a lien im- 
posed by section 6321 was issued erroneously 
or improvidently, or if a certificate of release 
of such Hen was issued pursuant to a col- 
lateral agreement entered into in connection 
with a compromise under section 7122 which 
has been breached, and if the period of lim- 
itation on collection after assessment has 
not expired, the Secretary or his delegate 
may revoke such certificate and reinstate 
the lien— 

“*(A) by mailing notice of such revocation 
to the person against whom the tax was as- 
Sessed at his last known address, and 

“*(B) by filing notice of such revocation 
in the same office in which the notice of lien 
to which it relates was filed (if such notice 
of lien had been filed). 

Such reinstated lien (1) shall be effective on 
the date notice of revocation is mailed to 
the taxpayer in accordance with the pro- 
visions of subparagraph (A), but not earlier 
than the date on which any required filing of 
notice of revocation is filed in accordance 
with the provisions of subparagraph (B), 
and (ii) shall have the same force and effect 
(as of such date), until the expiration of the 
period of limitation on collection after as- 
sessment, as a lien imposed by section 6321 
(relating to lien for taxes). 

“*(3) CERTIFICATES VOID UNDER CERTAIN 
CONDITIONS.—Notwithstanding any other 
provision of this subtitle, any Hen imposed 
by this chapter shall attach to any property 
with respect to which a certificate of dis- 
charge has been issued if the person liable for 
the tax reacquires such property after such 
certificate has been issued. 

“*(g) FILING or CERTIFICATES AND No- 

Ticrs—If a certificate or notice issued pur- 
suant to this section may not be filed in the 
Office designated by State law in which the 
notice of lien imposed by section 6321 18 filed, 
such certificate or notice shall be effective if 
filed in the office of the clerk of the United 
States district court for the judicial district 
in which such office is situated. 

“'(h) Cross REFERENCE — 

For provisions relating to bonds, see 
chapter 73 (sec. 7101 and following). bigs 

“(b) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subchapter C of chapter 64 is 
amended by striking out 
Sec. 6325. Release of lien or partial dis- 

charge of property.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
Seo. 6325. Release of lien or discharge of 
property.” 
“Sec, 104, SEIZURE OF PROPERTY FOR COLLEC- 
TION OF TAXES. 
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„(a) Errecr. or Levy.—Section 6331 (b) 
(relating to seizure and sale of property by 
levy and distraint) is amended by inserting 
after the first sentence the following new 
sentence: ‘A levy shall extend only to prop- 
erty possessed and obligations existing at the 
time thereof.’ 

“(b) SURRENDER OF PROPERTY SUBJECT TO 
Levy.—Section 6332 (relating to surrender of 
property subject to levy) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out Any person’ in sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Ex- 
cept as otherwise provided in subsection (b), 
any person’; 

“(2) by amending subsection (b) to read 
as follows: 

„b) SPECIAL RULE For Lire INSURANCE 
AND ENDOWMENT CONTRACTS.— 

“*(1) IN GENERAL.—A levy on an organiza- 
tion with respect to a life insurance or en- 
dowment contract issued by such organiza- 
tion shall, without necessity for the surren- 
der of the contract document, constitute a 
demand by the Secretary or his delegate for 
payment of the amount described in para- 
graph (2) and the exercise of the right of the 
person against whom the tax is assessed to 
the advance of such amount. Such orga- 
nization shall pay over such amount 90 days 
after service of notice of levy. Such notice 
shall include a certification by the Secretary 
or his delegate that a copy of such notice has 
been mailed to the person against whom the 
tax is assessed at his last known address. 

2) SATISFACTION OF LEvy.—Such levy 
shall be deemed to be satisfied if such orga- 
nization pays over to the Secretary or his 
delegate the amount which the person 
against whom the tax is assessed could have 
had advanced to him by such organization 
on the date prescribed in paragraph (1) for 
the satisfaction of such levy, increased by 
the amount of any advance (including con- 
tractual interest thereon) made to such per- 
son on or after the date such organization 
had actual notice or knowledge (within the 
meaning of section 6323 (1) (1)) of the exist- 
ence of the lien with respect to which such 
levy is made, other than an advance (in- 
cluding contractual interest thereon) made 
automatically to maintain such contract in 
force under an agreement entered into be- 
fore such organization had such notice or 
knowledge. 

“*(3) ENFORCEMENT PROCEEDINGS.—The 
satisfaction of a levy under paragraph (2) 
shall be without prejudice to any civil ac- 
tion for the enforcement of any lien im- 
posed by this title with respect to such con- 
tract.’; 

“(3) by redesignating subsection (c) as 
subsection (e): and 

“(4) by inserting after subsection (b) the 
following new subsections: 

„e) ENFORCEMENT OF LEVY — 

“*(1) EXTENT OF PERSONAL LIABILITY.—Any 
person who fails or refuses to surrender any 
property or rights to property, subject to 
levy, upon demand by the Secretary or his 
delegate, shall be liable in his own person 
and estate to the United States in a sum 
equal to the value of the property or rights 
not so surrendered, but not exceeding the 
amount of taxes for the collection of which 
such levy has been made, together with costs 
and interest on such sum at the rate of 6 
percent per annum from the date of such 
levy. Any amount (other than costs) re- 
covered under this paragraph shall be cred- 
ited against the tax liability for the collec- 
tion of which such levy was made. 

„%) PENALTY FOR VIOLATION.—In addition 
to the personal lability imposed by para- 
graph (1), if any person required to sur- 
render property or rights to property fails 
or refuses to surrender such property or 
rights to property without reasonable cause, 
such person shall be liable for a penalty 
equal to 50 percent of the amount recover- 
able under paragraph (1). No part of such 
penalty shall be credited against the tax 
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liability for the collection of which such 
levy was made. 

d) Error or HONORING Levy.—Any 
person in possession of (or obligated with 
respect to) property or rights to property 
subject to levy upon which a levy has been 
made who, upon demand by the Secretary 
or his delegate, surrenders such property or 
rights to property (or discharges such oliga- 
tion) to the Sec or his delegate (or 
who pays a liability under subsection (c) 
(1)) shall be discharged from any obligation 
or liability to the delinquent taxpayer with 
respect to such property or rights to property 
arising from such surrender or payment. In 
the case of a levy which is satisfied pursuant 
to subsection (b), such organization shall 
also be discharged from any obligation or 
liability to any beneficiary arising from such 
surrender or payment.’ 

“(c) Property EXEMPT From Levy.—Sec- 
tion 6334 (a) (relating to enumeration of 
property exempt from levy) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out ‘or Territory’ in para- 
graph (4); and 

“(2) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new paragraphs: 

“"(6) CERTAIN ANNUITY AND PENSION PAY- 
MENTS.—Annuity or pension payments under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, benefits under 
the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
special pension payment received by a person 
whose name has been entered on the Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Coast Guard Medal of 
Honor roll (38 U.S.C. 562), and annuities 
based on retired or retainer pay under 
chapter 73 of title 10 of the United States 
Code. 

“*(7) . WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION.—Any 
amount payable to an individual as work- 
men’s compensation (including any portion 
thereof payable with respect to dependents) 
under a workmen's compensation law of the 
United States, any State, the District of 
Columbia, or the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico.’ 

„d) PUBLICATION or NOTICE or Sate.—The 
first sentence of section 6335(b) (relating to 
notice of sale of seized property) is amended 
to read as follows: “The Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall as soon as practicable after the 
seizure of the property give notice to the 
owner, in the manner prescribed in subsec- 
tion (a), and shall cause a notification to be 
published in some newspaper published or 
generally circulated within the county 
wherein such seizure is made, or, if there be 
no newspaper published or generally circu- 
lated in such county, shall post such notice 
at the post office nearest the place where the 
seizure is made, and in not less than two 
other public places. 

“(e) REDEMPTION PeERIOD.—Paragraph (1) 
of section 6337 (b) (relating to period of re- 
demption of real estate after sale) is amended 
by striking out ‘1 year’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘120 days’. 

“(f) PREPARATION or Deep.—Section 
6338(c) (relating to real property purchased 
by United States) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“*(c) REAL Property PURCHASED By UNITED 
Srates—If real property is declared pur- 
chased by the United States at a sale pur- 
suant to section 6335, the Secretary or his 
delegate shall at the proper time execute 
a deed therefor, and without delay cause such 
deed to be duly recorded in the proper regis- 
try of deeds.’ 

„(g) DISCHARGE oF JUNIOR ENCUM- 
BRANCES.—Section 6339 (relating to legal 
effect of certificate of sale of personal prop- 
erty and deed of real property) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“EFFECT OF JUNIOR ENCUMBRANCES.—A 
certificate of sale of personal property given 
or a deed to real property executed pursuant 
to section 6338 shall discharge such property 
from all liens, encumbrances, and titles over 
which the lien of the United States with 
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respect to which the levy was made had 
priority. 

“*(d) Cross REFERENCES.— 

“*(1) For distribution of surplus proceeds, 
see section 6342(b). 

“"(2) For judicial procedure with respect 
to surplus proceeds, see section 7426 (a) (2).’ 

“(h) APPLICATION OF PROCEEDS OF LEVY AND 
Sate.—Subsection (a) of section 6342 (relat- 
ing to collection of liability) is amended— 

“(1) by striking out so much thereof as 
precedes paragraph (1) and inserting in lieu 
thereof 

„(a) COLLECTION or  LiIABILITY.—Any 
money realized by proceedings under this 
subchapter (whether by seizure, by surrender 
under section 6332 (except pursuant to sub- 
section (c)(2) thereof), or by sale of seized 
property) or by sale of property redeemed by 
the United States (if the interest of the 
United States in such property was a lien 
arising under the provisions of this title) 
shall be applied as follows:“; 

“(2) by striking out ‘under this subchap- 
ter’ in paragraph (1); and 

“(3) by adding ‘or the sale was conducted’ 
after ‘levy was made’ in paragraph (3). 

“(i) RETURN or PROPERTY.—Section 6343 
(relating to authority to release levy) is 
amended— 

“(1) by striking out the heading of such 
section and inserting in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ ‘SEC. 6343. AUTHORITY TO RELEASE LEVY AND 
RETURN PROPERTY.’; 

“(2) by striking out ‘It shall be’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof (a) RELEASE OF 
Levy.—It shall be’; and 

“(8) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subsection: 

„b) RETURN oF ProperTy—If the Sec- 
retary or his delegate determines that prop- 
erty has been wrongfully levied upon, it shall 
be lawful for the Secretary or his delegate 
to return— 

“*(1) the specific property levied upon, 

2) an amount of money equal to the 
amount of money levied upon, or 

“*(3) an amount of money equal to the 
amount of money received by the United 
States from a sale of such property. 
Property may be returned at any time. An 
amount equal to the amount of money lev- 
led upon or received from such sale may be 
returned at any time before the expiration 
of 9 months from the date of such levy. For 
purposes of paragraph (3), if property is de- 
clared purchased by the United States at a 
sale pursuant to section 6335(e) (relating 
to manner and conditions of sale), the 
United States shall be treated as having re- 
ceived an amount of money equal to the 
minimum price determined pursuant to such 
section or (if larger) the amount received by 
the United States from the resale of such 
property.’ 

“*(j) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for subchapter D of chapter 64 is 
amended by striking out 
Sec. 6348. Authority to release levy.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 
Sec. 6343. Authority to release levy and 

return property.’ 
“Sec. 105. LIABILITY FOR WITHHELD TAXES, 

„(a) EFFECT on THIRD Parries.—Chapter 
25 (relating to general provisions relating to 
employment taxes) is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new section: 
“Sec. 3505. LIABILITY OF THIRD PARTIES PAY- 

ING OR PROVIDING FOR WAGES. 

„a) DIRECT PAYMENT BY THIRD PARTIES. —- 
For purposes of sections 3102, 3202, 3402, and 
3403, if a lender, surety, or other person, who 
is not an employer under such sections with 
respect to an employee or group of employ- 
ees, pays wages directly to such an employee 


or group of employees, employed by one or 


more employers, or to an agent on behalf of 
such employee or employees, such lender, 
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surety, or other person shall be Mable in his 
own person and estate to the United States 
in a sum equal to the taxes (together with 
interest) required to be deducted and with- 
held from such wages by such employer. 

“*(b) PERSONAL Liasriiry WHERE FUNDS 
Are Suppirep.—lIf a lender, surety, or other 
person supplies funds to or for the account 
of an employer for the specific purpose of 
paying wages of the employees of such em- 
ployer, with actual notice or knowledge 
(Within the meaning of section 6323(1) (1) ) 
that such employer does not intend to or 
will not be able to make timely payment or 
deposit of the amounts of tax required by 
this subtitle to be deducted and withheld by 
such employer from such wages, such lender, 
surety, or other person shall be liable in his 
own person and estate to the United States 
in a sum equal to the taxes (together with 
interest) which are not paid over to the 
United States by such employer with respect 
to such wages. However, the liability of 
such lender, surety, or other person shall be 
limited to an amount equal to 25 percent of 
the amount so supplied to or for the account 
of such employer for such purpose. 

„ EFFECT oF PAYMENT.—Any amounts 
paid to the United States pursuant to this 
section shall be credited against the liability 
of the employer.’ 

„(b) PERFORMANCE BONDS OF CONTRACTORS 
For PUBLIC BUILDINGS OR Wonks.— The first 
section of the Act entitled ‘An Act requiring 
contracts for the construction, alteration, 
and repair of any public building or public 
work of the United States to be accompanied 
by a performance bond protecting the United 
States and by an additional bond for the pro- 
tection of persons furnishing material and 
labor for the construction, alteration, or 
repair, of said public buildings or public 
work’, approved August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 
793; 40 U.S.C. 270a), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

d) Every performance bond required 
under this section shall specifically provide 
coverage for taxes imposed by the United 
States which are collected, deducted, or 
withheld from wages paid by the contractor 
in carrying out the contract with respect to 
which such bond is furnished. However, the 
United States shall give the surety or sure- 
ties on such bond written notice, with re- 
spect to any such unpaid taxes attributable 
to any period, within ninety days after the 
date when such contractor files a return for 
such period, except that no such notice 
shall be given more than one hundred and 
eighty days from the date when a return 
for the period was required to be filed un- 
der the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. No 
suit on such bond for such taxes shall be 
commenced by the United States unless no- 
tice is given as provided in the preceding 
sentence, and no such suit shall be com- 
menced after the expiration of one year 
after the day on which such notice is given.’ 

“(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT.—The table of 
sections for chapter 25 is amended by adding 
at the end thereof of the following: 

Sec. 3505. Liability of third parties paying 
or providing for wages.’ 
“Sec. 106. SUSPENSION OF RUNNING OF PERIOD 
OF LIMITATION. 

“(a) ASSETS-OF ESTATE or DECEDENT OR IN- 
COMPETENT. —Section 6503(b) (relating to 
assets of taxpayer in control or custody of 
court) is amended by striking out ‘(other 
than the estate of a decedent or of an 
incompetent)’ and ‘or Territory’. 

“(b) COLLECTION HinpERED BY ABSENCE OF 
'TAXPAyER—Section 6503(c) (relating to lo- 
cation of property outside the United States 
or removal of property from the United 
States) is amended to read as follows: 

„% TAXPAYER OUTSIDE UNITED STATES. —. 
pf I of the period of Umitations on 
tion 6502 shall be suspended for the period 


after assessment prescribed in sec-, 
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during which the taxpayer is outside the 
United States if such period of absence is for 
a continuous period of at least 6 months. 
If the preceding sentence applies and at the 
time of the taxpayer's return to the United 
States the period of limitations on collection 
after assessment prescribed in section 6502 
would expire before the expiration of 6 
months from the date of his return, such 
period shall not expire before the expiration 
of such 6 months.“ 

“(c) WRONGFUL SEIZURE OF PROPERTY OF 
Tutrp Partires—Section 6503 (relating to 
suspension of running of period of limita- 
tion) is amended by redesignating subsec- 
tion (g) as subsection (h) and by inserting 
after subsection (f) the following new 
subsection: 

g) WRONGFUL SEIZURE OF PROPERTY OF 
THIRD Panrx.— The running of the period of 
limitations on collection after assessment 
prescribed in section 6502 shall be suspended 
for a period equal to the period from the 
date property (including money) of a third 
party is wrongfully seized or received by the 
Secretary or his delegate to the date the 
Secretary or his delegate returns property 
pursuant to section 6343(b) or the date on 
which a judgment secured pursuant to sec- 
tion 7426 with respect to such property be- 
comes final, and for 30 days thereafter. The 
running of the period of limitations on col- 
lection after assessment shall be suspended 
under this subsection only with respect to 
the amount of such assessment equal to the 
amount of money or the value of specific 
property returned.’ 

“Sec. 107, PROCEEDINGS WHERE UNITED STATES 
Has TITLE To PROPERTY. 

(a) ACTION To QUIET Trrrx.— Section 7402 
(relating to jurisdiction of district courts) 
ig amended by redesignating subsection (e) 
as subsection (f) and by inserting after sub- 
section (d) the following new subsection: 

„e) To Quir TrrIß.— The United States 
district courts shall have jurisdiction of any 
action brought by the United States to quiet 
title to property if the title claimed by the 
United States to such property was derived 
from enforcement of a lien under this title.’ 

„b) Sate Bros.—Section 7403(c) (relating 
to adjudication and decree) is amended by 
adding at the end thereof the following new 
sentence: ‘If the is sold to satisfy 
a first lien held by the United States, the 
United States may bid at the sale such sum, 
not exceeding the amount of such lien with 
expenses of sale, as the Secretary or his dele- 
gate directs.’ 

“Sec. 108. INTERVENTION BY UNITED STATES. 

“Section 7424 (relating to civil action to 
clear title to property) is amended to read as 
follows: 


“Sec. 7424. INTERVENTION. 

“Tf the United States is not a party to a 
civil action or suit, the United States may 
intervene in such action or suit to assert 
any lien arising under this title on the prop- 
erty which is the subject of such action or 
suit. The provisions of section 2410 of title 
28 of the United States Code (except subsec- 
tion (b)) and of section 1444 of title 28 of 
the United States Code shall apply in any 
case in which the United States intervenes 
as if the United States had originally been 
named a defendant in such action or suit. 
In any case in which the application of the 
United States to intervene is denied, the ad- 
judication in such civil action or suit shall 
have no effect upon such lien,” 

“Sec. 109. DISCHARGE oF LIENS HELD BY 
UNITED STATES. ; 

“Subchapter B of chapter 76 (relating to 
proceedings by taxpayers) is amended by 
redesignating section 7425 as section 7427 
and. by inserting after section 7424 the fol- 
lowing new section: wat 
“ISEC; 7425 DISCHARGE or LIENS. í 

„ha) ` JUDICIA PROCEEDINGS; If the 
United States is not joined as a party, a 
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judgment in any civil action or suit described 
in subsection (a) of section 2410 of title 28 
of the United States Code, or a judicial sale 
pursuant to such a judgment, with respect to 
property on which the United States has or 
claims a lien under the provisions of this 
title— 

(1) shall be made subject to and with- 
out disturbing the lien of the United States, 
if notice of such lien has been filed in the 
place provided by law for such filing at the 
time such action or suit is commenced, or 

“*(2) shall have the same effect with re- 

spect to the discharge or divestment of such 
lien of the United States as may be provided 
with respect to such matters by the local 
law of the place where such property is situ- 
ated, if no notice of such lien has been filed 
in the place provided by law for such filing 
at the time such action or suit is commenced 
or if the law makes no provision for such 
filing. 
If a judicial sale of property pursuant to a 
judgment in any civil action or suit to which 
the United States is not a party discharges 
a lien of the United States arising under the 
provisions of this title, the United States may 
claim, with the same priority as its Hen had 
against the property sold, the proceeds (ex- 
clusive of costs) of such sale at any time 
before the distribution of such proceeds is 
ordered, 

„b) Orner SAtEs.—Notwithstanding 
subsection (a), a sale of property on which 
the United States has or claims a lien, or a 
title derived from enforcement of a lien, un- 
der the provisions of this title, made pur- 
suant to an instrument creating a lien on 
such property, pursuant to a confession of 
judgment on the obligation ‘secured by such 
an instrument, or pursuant to a nonjudi- 
cial sale under a statutory lien on such 
property— 

“*(1) shall, except as otherwise provided, 
be made subject to and without disturbing 
such lien or title, if notice of this lien was 
filed or such title recorded in the place pro- 
vided by law for such filing or recording 
more than 30 days before such sale and the 
United States is not given notice of such sale 
‘a 12 manner prescribed in subsection (c) 

or 

2) shall have the same effect with re- 
spect to the discharge or divestment of such 
lien or such title of the United States, as 
may be provided with respect to such mat- 
ters by the local law of the place where such 
property is situated, if— 

“*(A) notice of such lien or such title was 
not filed or recorded in the place provided 
by law for such filing more than 30 days 
before such sale, 

„) the law makes no provision for such 
filing, or 

“*(C) notice of such sale is given in the 
manner prescribed in subsection (e) (1). 

„%% SPECIAL Rutes.— 

““(1) Norice oF SALE.—Notice of a sale to 
which subsection (b) applies shall be given 
(in accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary or his delegate) in writing, 
by registered or certified mail or by personal 
service, not less than 25 days prior to such 
sale, to the Secretary or his delegate. 

“*(2) CONSENT To SALE.—Notwithstanding 
the notice requirement of subsection 
(b) (2) (C), a sale described in subsection (b) 
of property shall discharge or divest such 
property of the lien or title of the United 
States if the United States consents to the 
sale of such property free of such lien or 
title. 

03) SALE OF PERISHABLE Goops.—Notwith- 
standing the notice requirement of subsec- 
tion (b)(2)(C), a sale described in sub- 
section (b) of property liable to perish or 
become greatly reduced in price or value by 
keeping, or which cannot be kept without 
great expense, shall discharge or divest such 
property of the lien or title of the United 
States if notice of such sale is given (in 
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accordance with regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary or his delegate) in writing, by 
registered or certified mail or by personal 
service, to the Secretary or his delegate be- 
fore such sale. The proceeds (exclusive of 
costs) of such sale shall be held as a fund 
subject to the liens and claims of the United 
States, in the same manner and with the 
same priority as such liens and claims had 
with respect to the property sold, for not less 
than 30 days after the date of such sale. 

„d) REDEMPTION BY UNITED STATES.— 

“‘(1) RIGHT TO REDEEM.—In the case of a 
sale of real property to which subsection (b) 
applies to satisfy a lien prior to that of the 
United States, the Secretary or his delegate 
may redeem such property within the period 
of 120 days from the date of such sale or the 

allowable for redemption under local 
law, whichever is longer. 

“*(2) AMOUNT TO BE PAID—In any case in 
which the United States redeems real prop- 
erty pursuant to paragraph (1), the amount 
to be paid for such property shall be the 
amount prescribed by subsection (d) of 
section 2410 of title 28 of the United States 
Code. 

03) CERTIFICATE OF REDEMPTION.— 

“*(A) In GENERAL.—In any case in which 
real property is redeemed by the United 
States pursuant to this subsection, the Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall apply to the officer 
designated by local law, if any, for the docu- 
ments necessary to evidence the fact of re- 
demption and to record title to such prop- 
erty in the name of the United States. If 
no such officer is designated by local law or 
if such officer fails to issue such documents, 
the Secretary or his delegate shall execute 
a certificate of redemption therefor. 

“‘(B) Frrivc.—The Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall, without delay, cause such docu- 
ments or certificate to be duly recorded in 
the proper registry of deeds. If the State in 
which the real property redeemed by the 
United States is situated has not by law des- 
ignated an office in which such certificate 
may be recorded, the Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall file such certificate in the office 
of the clerk of the United States district 
court for the judicial district in which such 
property is situated. 

“*(C) Errzct.—A certificate of redemp- 
tion executed by the Secretary or his dele- 
gate shall constitute prima facie evidence of 
the regularity of such redemption and shall, 
when recorded, transfer to the United States 
all the rights, title, and interest in and to 
such property acquired by the person from 
whom the United States redeems such prop- 
erty by virtue of the sale of such property.“ 
“Sec. 110. PROCEEDINGS BY THIRD PARTIES 

AGAINST THE UNITED STATES. 

„(a) ACTIONS BY THIRD ParTires.—Subchap- 
ter B of chapter 76 (relating to proceedings 
by taxpayers) is amended by inserting after 
section 7425 (as added by section 109 of 
this Act) the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec. 7426. CIVIL ACTIONS BY PERSONS OTHER 
THAN TAXPAYERS. 

„(a) ACTIONS PERMITTED.— 

““(1) Wronerun Levy.—tif a levy has been 
made on property or property has been sold 
pursuant to a levy, any person (other than 
the person against whom is assessed the tax 
out of which such levy arose) who claims an 
interest in or lien on such property and that 
such property was wrongfully levied upon 
may bring a civil action against the United 
States in a district court of the United 
States. Such action may be brought with- 
out regard to whether such property has 
been surrendered to or sold by the Secre- 
tary or his delegate. 

%) SURPLUS PROCEEDS—If property has 
been sold pursuant to a leyy, any person 
(other than the person against whom is as- 
sessed the tax out of which such levy arose) 
who claims an interest in or lien on such 
property junior to that of the United States 
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and to be legally entitled to the surplus pro- 
ceeds of such sale may bring a civil action 
against the United States in a district court 
of the United States. 

“ (3) SUBSTITUTED SALE PROCEEDS.—If prop- 
erty has been sold pursuant to an ent 
described in section 6325 (b) (3) (relating to 
substitution of proceeds of sale), any person 
who claims to be legally entitled to all or 
any part of the amount held as a fund pur- 
suant to such agreement may bring a civil 
action against the United States in a district 
court of the United States. 

“*(b) ApsupicaTION.—The district court 
shall have jurisdiction to grant only such 
of the following forms of relief as may be 
appropriate in the circumstances: 

1) Inyunerion.—If a levy or sale would 
frreparably injure rights in property which 
the court determines to be superior to rights 
of the United States in such property, the 
court may grant an injunction to prohibit 
the enforcement of such levy or to prohibit 
such sale. 

“ (2) RECOVERY OF PROPERTY.—If the court 
determines that such property has been 
wrongfully levied upon, the court may— 

„A) order the return of specific property 
if the United States is in possession of such 

erty; 

„) grant a judgment for the amount 
of money levied upon; or 

(0) grant a judgment for an amount 
not exceeding the amount received by the 
United States from the sale of such property. 
For purposes of subparagraph (C), if the 

was declared purchased by the 
United States at a sale pursuant to section 
6335(c) (relating to manner and conditions 
of sale), the United States shall be treated 
as having received an amount equal to the 
minimum price determined pursuant to such 
section or (if larger) the amount received 
by the United States from the resale of such 
property. 

03) SURPLUS PROCEEDS.—If the court de- 
termines that the interest or lien of any 
party to an action under this section was 
transferred to the proceeds of a sale of such 
property, the court may grant a Judgment in 
an amount equal to all or any part of the 
amount of the surplus proceeds of such sale. 

“*(4) SUBSTITUTED SALE PROCEEDS.—If the 
court determines that a party has an inter- 
est in or lien on the amount held as a fund 
pursuant to an agreement described in sec- 
tion 6325 (b) (3) (relating to substitution of 
proceeds of sale), the court may grant a 
judgment in an amount equal to all or any 
part of the amount of such fund, 

„e) VALIDITY or AssESSMENT.—For pur- 
poses of an adjudication under this section, 
the assessment of tax upon which the inter- 
est or lien of the United States is based shall 
be conclusively presumed to be valid. 

d) LIMITATION on RIGHTS OF ACTION.— 
No action may be maintained against any 
officer or employee of the United States (or 
former officer or employee) or his personal 
representative with respect to any acts for 
which an action could be maintained under 
this section. 

„e SUBSTITUTION or UNITED STATES as 
Party—If an action, which could be 
brought against the United States under this 
section, is improperly brought against any 
Officer or employee of the United States (or 
former officer or employee) or his personal 
representative, the court shall order, upon 
such terms as are just, that the pleadings be 
amended to substitute the United States as 
a party for such officer or employee as of the 
time such action was commenced upon prop- 
er service of process on the United States. 

“*(f) Provision INAPPLICABLE.—The pro- 
visions of section 7422(a) (relating to pro- 
hibition of suit prior to filing claim for re- 
fund) shall not apply to actions under this 
section. 

“*(g) Inrerest.—Interest shall be allowed 
at the rate of 6 percent per annum— 
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1) in the case of a judgment pursuant 
to subsection (b) (2) (B), from the date the 
Secretary or his delegate ves the money 
wrongfully levied upon to the date of pay- 
ment of such judgment; and 

2) in the case of a judgment pursuant 
to subsection (b)(2)(C), from the date of 
the sale of the property wrongfully levied 
upon to the date of payment of such judg- 
ment. 

„(h) Cross REFERENCE.— 

„For period of limitation, see section 
6532(c).” 

“(b) PERIOD or LIMITATION on Surr.—sSec- 
tion 6582 (relating to period of limitation on 
suits) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new subsection: 

“*(c) SUITS BY Persons OTHER THAN TAX- 
PAYERS.— 

“*(c) GENERAL RI. Except as provided 
by paragraph (2), no suit or proceeding un- 
der section 7426 shall be after the 
expiration of 9 months from the date of the 
levy or agreement giving rise to such action. 

“*(2) PERIOD WHEN CLAIM Is FILED.—If a 
request is made for the return of property 
described in section 6343(b), the 9-month 
period prescribed in paragraph (1) shall be 
extended for a period of 12 months from 
the date of filing of such request or for a 
period of 6 months from the date of mail- 
ing by registered or certified mail by the 
Secretary or his delegate to the person mak- 
ing such request of a notice of disallowance 
of the part of the request to which the ac- 
tion relates, whichever is shorter.’ 

„(e) PROHIBITION or Surrs To RESTRAIN As- 
SESSMENT OR COLLECTION.—Section 7421(a) 
(relating to prohibition of suits to restrain 
assessment or collection of tax) is amended 
to read as follows; 

„a) Tax—Except as provided in sec- 
tions 6212 (a) and (c); 6213(a), and 7426 (a) 
and (b)(1), mo suit for the purpose of re- 
straining the assessment or collection of 
any tax shall be maintained in any court 
by any person, whether or not such person 
is the person against whom such tax was 
assessed.’ 

„d) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS.— 

“(1) The heading of subchapter B of 
chapter 76 is amended to read as follows: 
“ ‘SUBCHAPTER B—PROCEEDINGS BY TAXPAYERS 

AND THIRD PARTIES’ 


“(2) The table of sections for subchapter 
B of chapter 76 is amended by striking out 


Sec. 7424. Civil action to clear title to 


property. 
Sec. 7425. Cross references.’ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 


“ ‘Sec. 7424. Intervention. 
* Sec. 7425. Discharge of liens. 
Sec. 7426. Civil actions by persons other 
than taxpayers, 
“ ‘Sec. 7427. Cross references.“ 
“(3) The table of subchapters for chapter 
76 is amended by striking out 


“ ‘SUBCHAPTER B. Proceedings by Taxpayers.’ 

and inserting in lieu thereof 

“'SuBcHAPTER B. Proceedings by Taxpayers 
and Third Parties.’ 


“Sec. 111. SALE OF PROPERTY ACQUIRED BY 
UNITED STATES, 

(a) PERSONAL PROPERTY ACQUIRED —Sec- 
tion 7505(a) (relating to sale of personal 
property purchased by the United States) is 
amended by striking out ‘purchased by the 
United States under the authority of section 
6335 (e) (relating to purchase for the ac- 
count of the United States of property sold 
under levy)’ and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘acquired by, the United States in payment 
of or as security for debts arising under the 
internal revenue laws’. 

“(b) REAL PROPERTY REeDEEMED.—Section 
7506(a) (relating to person charged with 
administration of real estate acquired by 
the United States) is amended by striking 
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out ‘for the payment of such debts,’ and 
inserting in lieu thereof ‘for the payment 
of such debts, or which has been redeemed 
by the United States,“. ; 

„(a) CLERICAL AMENDMENTS. — 

“(1) The heading of section 7505 is 
amended by striking out ‘PURCHASED’ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof ‘ACQUIRED’; 

“(2) The table of sections for chapter 77 
is amended by striking out 
Sec. 7505. Sale of personal property pur- 

chased by the United States’ 


and inserting in lieu thereof 


Sec. 7505. Sale of personal property ac 
quired by the United States,’ 
“Sec. 112. FUND For REDEMPTION OF REAL 
PROPERTY BY UNITED STATES. 

„(a) CREATION OF FUND FOR REDEMPTION OF 
REAL Property.—Subchapter A of chapter 80 
(relating to application of internal revenue 
laws) is amended by adding at the end there- 
of the following new section: 

“ ‘Sec, 7810. REVOLVING FUND FoR REDEMPTION 
OF REAL PROPERTY. 

„a) ESTABLISHMENT OF FunpD.—There is 
established a revolving fund, under the con- 
trol of the Secretary or his delegate, which 
shall be available without fiscal year limita- 
tion for all expenses n for the re- 
demption (by the Secretary or his delegate) 
of real property as provided in section 7425 
(d) and section 2410 of title 28 of the United 
States Code. There are authorized to be 
appropriated from time to time such sums 
(not to exceed $1,000,000 in the aggregate) 
as may be necessary to carry out the pur- 
poses of this section. 

“*(b) REIMBURSEMENT OF Funp.—The 
fund shall be reimbursed from the proceeds 
of a subsequent sale of real property re- 
deemed by the United States in an amount 
equal to the amount expended out of such 
fund for such redemption. 

„% System or Accounts.—The Secre- 
tary or his delegate shall maintain an ade- 
quate system of accounts for such fund and 
prepare annual reports on the basis of such 
accounts.’ 

“(b) Drrosrr oF MoNEY ReECreIven.—Sec- 
tion 7809 (relating to deposit of collections) 
is amended by striking out ‘and 7654,’ in 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘1654, and 7810,’; and by amending subsec- 
tion (b)— 

“(1) by striking out ‘and’ at the end of 
paragraph (2), 

“(2) by striking out the period at the end 
of paragraph (3) and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘; and’, and 

“(3) by inserting after paragraph (3) the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(4) SURPLUS PROCEEDS IN SALES OF RE- 
DEEMED PROPERTY.—Surplus proceeds in any 
sale under section 7506 of real property re- 
deemed by the United States, after making 
allowance for the amount of the tax, interest, 
penalties, and additions thereto, and for the 
costs of sale.’ 

“(c) CLERICAL AMENDMENT. The table of 
sections for subchapter A of chapter 80 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: 

“ ‘Sec, 7810, Revolving fund for redemption 
of real property.’ 
“Sec. 113. EFFECT or JUDGMENT ON Tax LEN 
AND LEVY, 

(a) LIEN Nor MERGED IN JUDGMENT. —Sec- 
tion 6322 (relating to period of lien) is 
amended by inserting after ‘liability for the 
amount so assessed’ the following: ‘(or a 
judgment against the taxpayer arising out 
of such liability)’. 

“(b) Levy.—Section 6502 (a) (relating to 
length of period for collection after assess- 
ment) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new sentence: The 
period provided by this subsection during 
which a tax may be collected by levy shall not 
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be extended or curtailed by reason of a judg- 
ment against the taxpayer.’ 
“Sec. 114. EFFECTIVE DATE, 

„(a) GENERAL RuLE.—Except as otherwise 
provided, the amendments made by this title 
shall apply after the date of enactment of 
this Act, regardless of when a lien or a title 
of the United States arose or when the lien 
or interest of any other person was acquired. 

“(b) ExcepTions.—The amendments made 
by this title shall not apply in any case— 

“(1) in which a lien or a title derived from 
enforcement of a lien held by the United 
States has been enforced by a civil action or 
suit which has become final by judgment, 
sale, or agreement before the date of en- 
actment of this Act; or 

“(2) in which such amendments would— 

“(A) impair a priority enjoyed by any 
person (other than the United States) hold- 
ing a lien or interest prior to the date of 
enactment of this Act; 

“(B) operate to increase the liability of 
any such person; or 

“(C) shorten the time for bringing suit 
with respect to transactions occurring before 
the date of enactment of this Act. 

“LIABILITY FOR WITHHELD TAXES.— 

“(1) The amendments made by section 
105(a) (relating to effect on third parties) 
shall apply only with respect to wages paid 
on or after January 1, 1967. 

“(2) The amendments made by section 
105(b) (relating to performance bonds of 
contractors for public buildings or works) 
shall apply to contracts entered into pur- 
suant to invitations for bids issued after 
June 30, 1967. 

„d) Cıva Action To CLEAR. TITLE TO 
Property.—If, before the date of enactment 
of this Act, any person has commenced a 
civil action to clear title to property pursuant 
to section 7424 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 as in effect immediately before the 
enactment of this Act, such action shall be 
determined in accordance with section 7424 
of such Code as in effect immediately before 
the enactment of this Act. 


“TITLE II—CONSENT OF UNITED STATES TO BE 
SUED IN ACTIONS AFFECTING PROPERTY IN 
WHICH IT HAS A LIEN OR INTEREST 


“Sec, 201. Jornper or UNITED STATES IN CER- 
TAIN PROCEEDINGS. 


“Section 2410 of title 28 of the United 
States Code is amended by redesignating 
subsection (d) as subsection (e) and by 
striking out subsections (a), (b), and (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following 
new subsections: 

“*(a) Under the conditions prescribed in 
this section and section 1444 of this title 
for the protection of the United States, the 
United States may be named a party in any 
civil action or suit in any district court, or 
in any State court having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter— 

“*(1) to quiet title to, 

“*(2) to foreclose a mortgage or other lien 
upon, 

“ (3) to partition, 

4) to condemn, or 

“*(5) of interpleader or in the nature of 
interpleader with respect to, 


real or personal property on which the 
United States has or claims a mortgage or 
other lien. 

“‘(b) The complaint or pleading shall set 
forth with particularity the nature of the 
interest or lien of the United States. In 
actions or suits involving liens arising under 
the internal revenue laws, the complaint or 
pleading shall include the name and address 
of the taxpayer whose Liability created the 
lien and, if a notice of the tax lien was filed, 
the identity of the internal revenue office 
which filed the notice, and the date and 
place such notice of lien was filed. In ac- 
tions in the State courts service upon the 
United States shall be made by serving the 
process of the court with a copy of the com- 
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plaint upon the United States attorney for 
the district in which the action is brought 
or upon an assistant United States attorney 
or clerical employee designated by the United 
States attorney in writing filed with the clerk 
of the court in which the action is brought 
and by sending copies of the process and 
complaint, by registered mail, or by certified 
mail, to the Attorney General of the United 
States at Washington, District of Columbia. 
In such actions the United States may appear 
and answer, plead or demur within sixty days 
after such service or such further time as 
the court may allow. 

„ A judgment or decree in such action 
or suit shall have the same effect respecting 
the discharge of the property from the mort- 
gage or other lien held by the United States 
as may be provided with respect to such 
matters by the local law of the place where 
the court is situated. However, an action 
to foreclose a mortgage or other lien, nam- 
ing the United States as a party under this 
section, must seek judicial sale. A sale to 
satisfy a lien inferior to one of the United 
States shall be made subject to and without 
disturbing the lien of the United States, un- 
less the United States consents that the 
property may be sold free of its lien and the 
proceeds divided as the parties may be en- 
titled. Where a sale of real estate is made 
to satisfy a lien prior to that of the United 
States, the United States shall have one year 
from the date of sale within which to re- 
deem, except that with respect to a lien aris- 
ing under the internal revenue laws the 
period shall be 120 days or the period allow- 
able for redemption under State law, which- 
ever is longer, and in any case in which, 
under the provisions of section 505 of the 
Housing Act of 1950, as amended (12 U.S.C. 
1701k), and subsection (d) of section 1820 
of title 38 of the United States Code, the 
right to redeem does not arise, there shall 
be no right of redemption. In any case 
where the debt owing the United States is 
due, the United States may ask, by way of 
affirmative relief, for the foreclosure of its 
own lien and where property is sold to satisfy 
a first lien held by the United States, the 
United States may bid at the sale such sum, 
not exceeding the amount of its claim with 
expenses of sale, as may be directed by the 
head (or his delegate) of the department or 
agency of the United States which has charge 
of the administration of the laws in respect 
to which the claim of the United States 
arises. 

d) In any case in which the United 
States redeems real property under this sec- 
tion or section 7425 of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954, the amount to be paid for such 
property shall be the sum of— 

“*(1) the actual amount paid by the pur- 


_chaser at such sale (which, in the case of 


a purchaser who is the holder of the lien be- 
ing foreclosed, shall include the amount of 
the obligation secured by such lien to the ex- 
tent satisfied by reason of such sale), 

“*(2) interest on the amount paid (as 
determined under paragraph (1)) at 6 per- 
cent per annum from the date of such sale, 
and 

“*(3) the amount (if any) equal to the 
excess of (A) the expenses necessarily in- 
curred in connection with such property, 
over (B) the income from such property plus 
(to the extent such property is used by the 
purchaser) a reasonable rental value of such 
property.’ 
“Sec, 202. JURISDICTION AND VENUE IN CER- 

TAIN ACTIONS AGAINST UNITED 
STATES 

„(a) JURISDICTION IN PROCEEDINGS BROUGHT 
BY THIRD Partres.—Section 1346 of title 28 of 
the United States Code is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
section: 

e) The district courts shall have origi- 
nal jurisdiction of any civil action against 
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the United States provided in section 7426 of 
the Internal Revenue Code of 1954. 

“(b) VENUE IN PROCEEDINGS BROUGHT BY 
Turd Partres.—Section 1402 of title 28 of the 
United States Code is amended by adding at 
the end thereof the following new subsec- 
tion: 

“*(c) Any civil action against the United 
States under subsection (e) of section 1346 
of this title may be prosecuted only in the 
judicial district where the property is situ- 
ated at the time of levy, or if no levy is made, 
in the Judicial district in which the event 
occurred which gave rise to the cause of 
action.’ 

“Sec 203. EFFECTIVE DATE 

“The amendments made by this title shall 
apply after the date of the enactment of this 
Act.” 


Mr. MILLS (during the reading of the 
committee amendment). Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent that the com- 
mittee amendment be considered as hav- 
ing been read and printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. Boccs) 
having resumed the chair, Mr. PICKLE, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee, had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 11256) to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954 with respect to the priority and ef- 
fect of Federal tax liens and levies, and 
for other purposes, pursuant to House 
Resolution 1005, he reported the bill back 
to the House with an amendment 
adopted in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is or- 
dered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendment. 

Mahja committee amendment was agreed 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
in the Recorp just prior to the passage of 
the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO REVISE AND EXTEND 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that those of us who 
spoke on the bill just passed may be per- 
mitted to revise and extend our remarks, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so pa Pay 
There was no objection. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE RECOG- 
NIZES NEED TO LOWER INTEREST 
RATES 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, President Johnson sent the 
Congress an important message on his 
plans to strengthen the economy. 

In this message, the President rec- 
ognized the critical need to bring down 
the extortionate interest rates which 
are choking the American consumer and 
many segments of the economy. I ap- 
plcud the President's recognition of the 
need to do something about interest 
rates and his other efforts to improve 
the economy. 

On Friday, I issued the following re- 
lease on the President’s message. I place 
this in the Recor at this point: 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON STRENGTHENING 
THE Economy (Support FOR LOWER IN- 
TEREST RATES) 

(A release from the office of WRIGHT PATMAN, 
chairman, House Banking and Currency 
Committee) 

I want to welcome and offer my heart- 
felt support to the President's plea that 
something be done to bring down interest 
rates. I believe that over the years I have 
made it abundantly clear about where I 
stand on the question of high interest rates 
and their effect on the people of this coun- 
try. 

The currently exorbitant rates set by the 
Federal Reserve Board were foisted upon 
us under the guise of avoiding inflation. 
They were supposed to discourage excessive 
business investment in plant expansion. 
They were supposed to reduce excessive de- 
mands by cutting back on credit. 

Of course, they have done nothing of 
the kind. Plant and equipment investment 
are up 17 percent this year over last year. 
This week’s Commerce-SEC survey shows no 
weakening in the investment boom despite 
the tight money and the slump in the stock 
market. In spite of tight money, external 
funds raised by corporations were up 26 per- 
cent in the first half of 1966 versus the first 
half of 1965. 

Corporate bond issues were up 82 per- 
cent in the same period, and bank loans 
to business in the first seven months of 
1966 were up 22 percent. I would like to 
add that a good portion of that increase in 
loans to business represents money diverted 
from mortgages and home building. 

The attempt to control inflationary pres- 
sures by high interest rates has failed, as I 
predicted it would when the Federal Re- 
serve Board first started on this course. It 
has had exactly the opposite effect, because 
large industries have been willing and able 
to continue their expansion programs and 
passed the higher interest rates along to 
their customers. 

The only people who have benefited from 
this monetary famine have been the com- 
mercial banks, They always have the choice, 
if they really wanted to heip, of placing ap- 
propriate ceilings on the amount of credit 
they were willing to make available. They 
chose, predictably, to make every dollar the 
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tratie would bear. They have been heedless 

f the long-range effects on our economy. 
They have been deaf to the importunities of 
the young couple who cannot buy a house, 
or the smaller builder, who cannot sell to 
them for lack of mortgage money, they have 
been indifferent to the widening drain on 
family finances. 

I welcome the President's stated intention 
to keep the sale of Federal securities at a 
minimum during the months ahead. I be- 
lieve this will help reduce current pressures 
on the money market and on interest rates. 

The high cost of credit which has come 
about because of the actions taken by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the banks have 
not slowed down big business investment, 
which is where most of the trouble lies. 
Instead they have placed an enormous and 
unfair burden on those least able to pay—the 
home owner, the small businessman, and the 
wage earner. 

I am pleased that the President in his 
message has called upon the Federal Re- 
serve Board to cooperate in lowering interest 
rates and more fairly assist in allocating 
credit. This, of course, the President has 
every right to do under his constitutional 
duty to see that the laws are faithfully exe- 
cuted as well as under the Employment Act 
of 1946, which requires the President to co- 
ordinate all the functions, powers and re- 
sources of the Government in his economic 
program for achieving the objectives of that 
Act. 


If the President's directives and legislative 
requests contained in his message on 
Strengthening the Economy are complied 
with, I am sure we can maintain a healthy 
and balanced economy without placing un- 
fair demands on any group or individual, 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE ON 
STRENGTHENING THE ECONOMY 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, the funda- 
mental ingredient in democracy is re- 
sponsibility. Democracy rests on the as- 
sumption that every citizen, every seg- 
ment of the economy, each region of a 
nation, every part of society, each branch 
and agency and level of government will 
play its full part. 

If any fails to bear its full share, the 
whole nation suffers. 

The President has outlined a program 
to deal with the danger of overheating 
in the economy. Under his program, we 
all have a share of the responsibility. 

The President has himself taken firm 
action to hold down Government expen- 
ditures and has pledged strong measures 
to reduce lower priority Federal expend- 
itures. 

He proposes to limit and cut back pub- 
lic expenditures at every point consistent 
with the needs and broad aims of the 
Nation. 

The President has also directed the 
Treasury to hold Federal security sales 
to a minimum. 

The program calls on American busi- 
ness to keep prices in relation to real 
costs, maintain prudence in profits, and 
make other economic decisions on the 
basis of genuine necessities rather than 
on speculation. 
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The President has asked labor to re- 
frain from wage demands that would 
contribute to increases in average cost 
and price levels in the economy. He has 
urged labor to collaborate with business 
in fostering the growth of productivity. 

The program calls on the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the financial community 
to seek the first opportunity to reduce 
interest rates and allocate the supply of 
credit more equitably—and to act effec- 
tively on that opportunity. 

The President has asked us, also, to 
accept our share of responsibility. He 
has called on us to act within our sphere 
of authority to suspend for a time two 
of the major incentives to investment 
which are contributing to developing im- 
balances in the economy. 

These incentives are the 7-percent in- 
vestment credit and accelerated de- 
preciation. The former affects invest- 
ment for machinery and equipment; the 
latter affects construction and acquisition 
of commercial buildings. 

Our responsibility is to enact the Presi- 
dent’s proposals into law as quickly as 
we can. In this way we can give effect 
to the program to reduce the pressures 
which are now contributing toward an 
overheating of the economy. In this 
way, we will be reducing the burden of 
demand on the economy where it can be 
reduced, while we make place for the bur- 
den of demand that must not be slight- 
ed—the demands upon our economy of 
our stand for freedom in Vietnam. 

We can in this way help to forestall in- 
flation by rechanneling business expan- 
sion to a safer path. 

This is our responsibility. We must 
bear it as well as we expect the Presi- 
dent and others—business, labor, the 
financial community—to bear theirs. 

We must bear it as well as we expect 
our men in Vietnam to bear their re- 
sponsibilties. 

We should bear this responsibility by 
putting aside all considerations other 
than the welfare of the American people 
and the strength of the American econ- 
omy and by setting to work on the Presi- 
dent’s program without delay. 


PRESIDENT ACTS COOL TO HOT 
ECONOMY 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has acted wisely in recom- 
mending legislation to temper our 
overheated economy by suspending the 
T-percent tax credit on capital invest- 
ment and he has done well in pledging 
the efforts of the executive branch in 
controlling appropriations and in alter- 
ing the present policy of selling agency 
obligations in the private money market. 

I feel that the President should be 
strongly supported in his recommenda- 
tions 


I have been aware of the rising threat 
of inflation for a long time. 
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On September 2, 1965, I pointed out 
the prospect of an additional $12 billion 
a year in increased costs due to the war 
effort in Vietnam. 

At that time I said: 

It seems clear that the future costs of 
this military effort will be substantial to 
say the least, and I suggest that it is high 
time for us to measure its impact upon the 
economy and upon the budget. 


T also said: 

Unless we exercise restraint in expendi- 
tures and, particularly, in authorizations for 
future spending, the readily foreseeable de- 
velopment of our effort in Vietnam might 
well involve a tax increase or, as an alterna- 
tive, a vastly accelerating and harmful in- 
flation. 

The annual cost of the war now ap- 
pears to be $24 billion a year, rather than 
$12 billion, and, of course, this does not 
lessen the urgency for prudent fiscal 
action. 

I fully realize that there are differ- 
ences of opinion within the business com- 
munity about the desirability of suspend- 
ing the 7-percent tax credit for new 
capital investment, but if seems to me 
that this is a minimal step for the Con- 
gress to take at this time. I thought it 
particularly significant that David 
Rockefeller, president, and George 
Champion, chairman of the board, of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, were quoted in 
this morning's Washington Post as fa- 
voring the proposal. 

The significant fact is that this move 
of the President's represents definite ac- 
tion in the right direction and signals an 
end to a period of hopeful waiting for a 
readjustment by natural means. 

I referred to another aspect of our 
overall problem on February 16, 1966, 
when I pointed out the frightening drop 
which has taken place in our gold re- 
serves over the last 10 years, stating that 
the economic report of the President 
showed a drop of approximately $10 bil- 
lion in that period. 

I know that there are those particular- 
ly in the other body, who presently are 
urging the expenditure of vast sums of 
money on projects which have not been 
clearly articulated and the mayors of 
some of our great cities have used the 
senatorial forum to advocate the expen- 
diture of astronomical amounts to solve 
their municipal problems. It seems to 
me, however, that the present is a time 
to exercise extreme caution in the fis- 
cal field. It may well be necessary in 
the near future to take further steps in 
the fields of taxation and expenditures 
than those whieh the President has rec- 
ommended, and we should not spend our 
time on deceptive wishful thinking. 

At any rate, in the words of an edi- 
torial in the New York Times of Septem- 
ber 11, 1966, the President has “elimi- 
nated the uncertainties and suspicions 
about his determination to resist infla- 
tion. And he has removed the fears of 
a monetary panic that could have 
brought the expansion to a halt.” 


WE MUST LOOK AFTER OUR OWN 
COUNTRY 


Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITTEN. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, September 9, 1966, President John- 
son signed the appropriations bill for the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, at which 
time, according to the Associated Press, 
he served notice he would not spend that 
much, in view of efforts to “moderate in- 
flatlonary pressures.” The AP story 
states: 

For one thing, he said, Congress added 
$312.5 million to his original request for 
the current fiscal year. 

Johnson also objected to a provision in the 
bill that would automatically bar American 
food aid to any country engaged in trade or 
shipping with North Vietnam. He said it 
goes far beyond a measured response and 
would tie the hands of the administration. 
But he made no suggestion on what he would 
do about it. 


Mr. Speaker, as author of this appro- 
priation bill which, of course, had the 
concurrence of the House of Representa- 
tives and of the Senate, the final bill 
being approved by a vote of 325 to 28, 
I would like to say that the President’s 
Bureau of the Budget recommended tak- 
ing funds from practically every worth- 
while agricultural program and giving 
the funds to the Secretary to allocate 
as he would like to. Our committee sim- 
ply took them and put them back where 
they belonged. 

When a department can help. to the 
point of enabling about 7 percent of our 
people to furnish food so the other 93 
can furnish all the other things going 
to make up our high standard of liv- 
ing, while protecting the public health, 
and supporting our war effort, we do not 
need to cut down on sound programs set 
out by law and turn the money over to 
Secretary Freeman for his use. 

Whoever advised the President on 
his figures included restoration of next 
year’s cost of the agricultural conserva- 
tion program, which we restored to this 
year's level, plus loan authorizations for 
the REA. Total appropriations for the 
regular programs of the Department are 
$28.3 million below the budget request. 

Our subcommittee ana that of Senator 
Ho.t.anp, chairman of the Senate Appro- 
priations Agricultural Subcommittee, did 
restore funds cut below the 1966 level for 
such programs as school lunch and spe- 
cial milk, research, watershed conserva- 
tion, control and eradication of insects 
and diseases, including fire ant, phony 
peach and peach mosiac, soybean cyst 
nematode, sweetpotato weevil, barberry, 
golden nematode, gypsy moth, witch- 
weed, brucellosis and scabies. We also 
restored funds for research at the State 
experiment stations, for formula dis- 
tribution to the State extension services, 
for the REA and the ACP. We felt that 
all of these programs were highly essen- 
tial and should be continued at least at 
going levels. 

Thousand of young men are failing 
physical examinations for reasons trace- 
able to faulty nutrition and the Govern- 
ment itself is making a drive to help 
meet similar needs in other countries. 
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Our own school lunch and special milk 
programs must be continued. 

Funds for these programs, together 
with funds for meat inspection, control 
of insects and diseases, and other pro- 
grams of the Department which directly 
benefit the consumer, constitute about 
50 percent of total expenditures. 

To offset these restorations, the com- 
mittees cut the land retirement programs 
by $152.5 million, since the Government 
is now trying to get more food produc- 
tion which will be needed to meet grow- 
ing world food requirements in the im- 
mediate future. 

Our subcommittee and Senator HoL- 
LAND’s subcommittee did agree on in- 
creasing authority for crop production 
loans by $50 million and for rural elec- 
trification and telephone loans by $187 
million. This is authority to make loans 
which will be repaid with interest. With 
the shortage of labor, the increasing 
need for electric power as a replacement, 
and the need for increased food produc- 
tion to offset inflation, these loan funds 
are believed to be highly necessary. 

The more we owe, the greater our in- 
ternational involvement, the more im- 
perative it is that we maintain our re- 
sources at home, and our basic agricul- 
ture, for it is our own country to which 
we must look to support all the rest. 
After all, the total amount involved is 
about what we spend annually in an ef- 
fort to get a man to the moon. 

Senator HorLAxp, chairman of the 
Senate subcommittee, expressed similar 
2 Friday, the Senate being in ses- 

on. 


IT IS NOT GOING TO BE PLEASANT 
TO SUSPEND THE INVESTMENT 
CREDIT AND ACCELERATED DE- 
PRECIATION ON BUILDINGS 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, in years 
past, it was pleasant to vote for lower 
taxes to raise incomes and provide new 
incentives for private spending. It is not 
going to be as pleasant to suspend the 
investment credit and accelerated de- 
preciation on buildings. The investment 
eredit was a sound structural reform 
which we hoped to have permanently 
upon the books. Few of us will be en- 
thusiastic about removing it even tem- 
porarily. 

It was gratifying to participate in the 
launching of Great Society programs 
that made important investments in our 
people. It is not going to be equally 
gratifying to support the President in 
holding down appropriations this year. 
Reductions in spending are bound to cut 
into some of the flesh of Federal pro- 
grams as well as paring away the fat. 

But the exercise of legislative respon- 
sibility cannot always be pleasant. The 
President is right when he says that 
good economic policy must work both 
ways. That is why the President. will 
have my full support in the difficult and 
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rigorous tasks of holding down spending 
and maintaining a balanced growth. 

For long years in the 1950’s and early 
1960’s, the American economy needed 
more vigor. It needed stimulative fiscal 
actions to build up consumer and busi- 


ness purchasing power and incentives. 


By taking these actions, we put our ma- 
chines and manpower to work and we 
began to make full use of our productive 
capacity. The American economy once 
again lived up to its potential and moved 
back into the front rank among the na- 
tions in growth performance. Tax cuts 
and prudent investments in Federal pro- 
grams made the medicine that the econ- 
omists had prescribed work amazingly 
well. To the surprise of the skeptics, 
even the Federal Treasury benef-ted. 
Giving away revenues in the form of 
lower taxes, it collected a great deal 
more revenue as a result of the higher 
incomes that were generated. 

It is quite clear now that the situation 
and the problems in the economy have 
reversed themselves. Now spending is 
threatening to outrun the economy’s 
productive capacity. There are strains 
on our supplies of skilled manpower and 
raw materials. 

We all welcome the fact that the 
economy has not been going too fast in 
the last few months. But the threat of 
a new speedup is still present. The 
economy has been reined in by the tax 
measures we enacted in March and by 
an extremely tight monetary policy. 
Tight money has loaded the burden of 
anti-inflationary policy on the home- 
building industry. Meanwhile, it has 
not cooled off the capital goods industry 
which is most responsible for the fever 
in private demand. 

We have available more effective and 
equitable means of dealing with the 
threat of overheating. And we should 
pinpoint our efforts on the capital boom. 
We must take steps to right the balance 
and maintain a sensible pace of eco- 
nomic advance, or else we will see our 
prosperity vanish into the thin air of a 
wage-price spiral. 

The logic of the President’s program is 
clear and compelling. Moderation and 
balance have to be the order of the day. 
We have to adjust policies to changing 
conditions. The same principles that 
argued for more speed in the past now 
compel us to slow down demand. I am 
determined to stick with the principles 
that have served us so well throughout 
the past 5% years. 

I applaud the President's economic 
program. 


ADMINISTRATION ADMITS SALES 
PARTICIPATION ACT MISTAKE 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA... Mr. Speaker, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Henry Fowler’s 
freeze order on new borrowing by Fed- 
eral agencies on the securities market 
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for the remainder of this year and his 
postponement of additional plans for 
multibillion-dollar sales“ of Govern- 
ment-held loans is a forthright admis- 


‘sion by the Johnson administration that 


its fiscal policies have been politically 
motivated, irresponsible, short-sighted, 
and have saddled the American people 
with the highest interest rates in 45 
years. Why? All because the admin- 
istration and this Democrat Congress 
wanted to throw money into every con- 
ceivable corner—whether it was needed 
or wanted—hoping to buy friends. Any- 
one with an ounce of fiscal sense should 
have known the administration’s grandi- 
ose scheme to sell“ shares in Govern- 
ment=held loans, paying premium rates 
in multibillion-dollar packages would 
soon be siphoning off money available 
for private investments and would even- 
tually cause tight credit and high in- 
terest rates. Mr. Speaker, we Republi- 
cans do not want to be constantly telling 
you, We told you so.” But it would 
make interesting reading for you, your 
Democrat colleagues, and President 
Johnson to go back and read the debate 
on this piece of legislation, the Sales Par- 
ticipation Act, or perhaps more ade- 
quately labelled, The High Interest Act 
of 1966.” Warning bells were loudly and 
sufficiently sounded in this House by 
the Republicans for all to hear and to 
take note. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, would you believe 
that you can find the fiscal situation with 
which we are now faced accurately fore- 
cast by Republican Members? If I may, 
I would like to refer to some of the state- 
ments made by Republicans at the time 
this bill was being debated. On page 
10558 of the Recorp, in referring to the 
Republicans, the gentleman from Calif- 
ornia [Mr. SMITH] said: 

Today we speak again for the people, for 
the farmer, the factory worker, the home- 
owner, for all those who use the private 
credit market in the normal course of their 
lives. We oppose the Administration's efforts 
to embark on a financial gimmick which will 
have the effect of increasing the cost of 
credit for all Americans. A vote for this bill 
is a vote against the people, a vote for this 
bill is a vote for higher interest rates 


On page 10562 of the Recorp the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BYRNES] 
stated: 


I want to state categorically that I am 
opposed to the fiscal gimmickry and the 
sleight of hand that this bill would permit. 


On page 10564 of the Recorp, the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] 
reminded the House of the minority’s 
view as contained in the report on the 
bill. I specifically want to read three 
short paragraphs from these views: 

These views are for those who express con- 
cern over the rising threat of inflation, but 
would vote for a plan that could remove for 
all time the fiscal restraint that normally 
accompanies big budgetary deficits by con- 
cealing billions in increased Federal spending 
outside of the budget 

These views are for those who rant and 
rave at higher interest costs, yet willingly 
would raise billions by a far more costly 
route than Treasury borrowings: 

These views are for future generations of 
Americans and for Members of future Con- 
gresses as a reminder of the ways of the 
“fabulous 89th,” when the Congress ceased to 
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be an independent branch of the Govern- 
ment. 


If any further evidence of Republican 
position on this bill is necessary, I would 
like to refer my colleagues to page 10322 
of the Recorp where the gentleman from 
Arizona (Mr. Ruopes] sets forth the 
House Republican policy committee’s po- 
sition on the Sales Participation Act. 
The House Republican policy committee 
was inalterably opposed to the passage 
of this legislation. 

On the other hand, Mr. Speaker, what 
did the Democratic chairman of the 
Banking and Currency Committee, the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Patman] 
have to say on this matter of escalating 
interest rates? On page 10568 of the 
RECORD, Mr. Patman had this to say: 

The question of interest rates does not en- 
ter this debate. 


It is also interesting to note the com- 
ment appearing on page 10563 of the 
Recorp by the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mitts]. Mr. MILLS 
saidi 

The bill will have a beneficial effect on 
the private market because it will help to 
make the market stronger, more competitive 
and better able to serve the economy’s needs 
over the long term. 


History has proven which party’s posi- 
tion was right in this matter. I am glad 
to say that this Member was not taken 
in by this and similar irresponsible fiscal 
proposals put forth by this administra- 
tion. I ask you, Mr. Speaker, Do you not 
really think it would be the better part 
of political wisdom for this administra- 
tion to drastically curtail some of its un- 
necessary spending and start living with- 
in its income? If it had done this, it 
would not now be worrying about which 
taxes to increase. There would not be 
a need for new taxes. 


CRAMER CALLS FOR ACTION ON 
H.R. 17642 ANTIRIOT LEGISLA- 
TION, IN VIEW OF PROBABLE DE- 
MISE OF CIVIL RIGHTS BILL CON- 
TAINING CRAMER ANTIRIOT 
AMENDMENT 
Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent to address the House 

for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, subse- 
quent to the passage by this body of the 
1966 civil rights bill, including my 
amendment dealing with riots, violence 
of a racial nature has broken out in 
Detroit; New York; Grenada, Miss.; 
Lansing; Muskegon; Washington, D.C.; 
Waukegan; Benton Harbor, Mich.; 
Cicero; Dayton; and Atlanta. 

These persistent outbreaks of violent 
civil disorder fly in the face of the action 
the House of this Congress took in pass- 
ing, as part of the 1966 civil rights bill, 
an amendment which would make it a 

-Federal offense to ‘travel in or use any 

facility of interstate commerce with the 
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intent of inciting a riot; It is clear that 
the ringleaders who travel from State 
to State in furtherance of inciting vio- 
lent civil disorder are not in the least 
concerned over the fact that 389 Mem- 
bers of this body supported an amend- 
ment which would make the instigation 
of riots a Federal offense punishable by 
a fine of $10,000 or imprisonment for a 
period up to 5 years or both. 

What is clearly needed as a positive 
step and a meaningful deterrent di- 
rected at bringing an end to the violence 
that continues to rock American cities 
is enactment, into law, of the antirlot 
amendment that 389 Members of this 
body have already gone on record as 
supporting. 

I have today introduced a separate bill 
which is identical in language and in- 
tent to the amendment introduced to the 
civil rights bill dealing with riots. I have 
also directed a letter to the Judiciary 
Committee chairman, our distinguished 
colleague, the gentleman from New York, 
EMANUEL CELLER, requesting immediate 
action by that committee on this bill. 

So replete is the Recorp with evidence 
testifying to the need for this legislation, 
that any lengthy hearing on this bill is 
unnecessary. Day after day, the Mem- 
bers of this Congress, both House and 
Senate, have risen to condemn the vio- 
lence that is breaking out in this Nation. 
Even the Justice Department has ad- 
mitted to the need for such legislation 
when it drafted a substitute amendment, 
introduced by my distinguished colleague 
from California [Mr. Corman] at the 
time the Cramer amendment was under 
consideration, which would have made it 
a Federal offense but only to conspire to 
travel in interstate commerce with the 
intent of inciting a riot. or violent civil 
disturbance. As recognized by this body 
at the time the Corman amendment re- 
quiring proof that more than one person 
is guilty was under consideration, the 
Justice Department's approach was too 
weak and ineffective, particularly in view 
of existing general conspiracy statutes, 
to successfully deal with the violence it 
was directed at. Nevertheless, it did 
have the effect of putting the Justice De- 
partment's position on record and that 
position is unqualifiedly in favor of Fed- 
eral antiriot legislation. 

I am introducing a separate bill on 
this subject because of the assertions by 
Senate Democratic Leader Mien MANS- 
FIELD that the civil rights bill as passed 
by the House has no chance of passage 
by the Senate this session. Senator 
MansFiIetp has also been quoted as sug- 
gesting that the bill cannot be saved even 
if the open housing provision is dropped 
completely. 

Mr. Speaker, the demise of the civil 
rights bill of 1966 should not be allowed 


to defeat a most compelling and noncon- 


troversial provision of the bill such as the 
antiriot provision. That it is noncon- 


troversial has been adequately indicated 


by the overwhelming support it received 
in this body. That it is needed is obvi- 
ous to all who have read the reports of 
the violence that has flared—and con- 
tinues to flare up—in the major — of 
America. 

The bill is needed, Mr. Speaker, and it 
is needed now. It is needed to cope with 
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those riot leaders that direct the riots 
through the use of interstate facilities 
such as the telephone but do not actually 
take part in the riots themselves. 

It is needed to give investigative au- 
3 that has power to cross State 

es. 

It is needed to bring action against 
riot leaders where local political pres- 
sures now prevent State and local action. 

It is needed to act as a deterrent be- 
cause of the strong penalties it contains, 
= compared to many local and State 
aws. 

And it is needed, Mr. Speaker, so that 
this Congress can reaffirm in the form 
of positive legislation its determination 
to put an end to organized mobocracy. 

On September 8 I told this body that 
this Congress cannot in good faith ad- 
journ before meeting one of the most 
crying needs and pressing demands in 
America today—the enactment into law 
of strong, antiriot legislation to deal with 
the anarchists who would take lives and 
destroy property and seek to justify their 
actions under the halo of civil rights. 
I speak of both the Stokely Carmichaels 
and the George Lincoln Rockwells. I 
speak of all who are upsetting the order 
and domestic tranquillity through il- 
legal, and violent means. I speak of 
those who rob the shopkeeper, burn the 
houses, attack the police, injure and even 
kill innocent bystanders. 

Immediate action by the Judiciary 
Committee and the Congress on my bill 
can put an end to this bloodshed and 
destruction and I urge immediate action 
now. 

Newspaper accounts of riots that have 


-occurred even after the House already 


spoke of eliminating the Cramer anti- 
riot amendment are included in the 
Record at this point and indicate con- 
tinuing organized civil disturbances 
around the country and the flaunting of 
the desire of the people for an end to such 
violence in the streets as evidenced by the 
House vote of 389 to 25. 

I also include an estimate of property 
damage estimates in some instances for 
riots occurring in recent years demon- 
strating the extent to which mostly in- 
nocent persons have suffered: 

From the reer GES Star, Aug. 9, 
1966 


Tear Gas QUIETS LANSING IN SECOND NIGHT 
OF VIOLENCE 

LANSING, MICH.—Police set off tear gas 
grenades last night to break up .gangs of 
youths throwing fire bombs, bricks, pop 
bottles and sticks at passing cars. 

Several persons were injured before the 
violence—the second straight night of racial 
unrest in Lansing—was brought under con- 
trol. Four persons were reported shot, none 
seriously. 

Negro and white clergymen, credited with 
police with keeping many youths off the 
streets last night, joined today with police 
patrols. trying to preyent recurrence of the 
violence, 

At least a score of youth have been 
arrested both white and Negro—since the 
racial flareups took a serious turn Sunday 
night. 

“It looks like everything is under control 
now,” said Mayor Max Murninghan, who in- 
terrupted a vacation to supervise the police 
plans for controlling the situation. 

“I don’t ‘anticipate a renewal of the vio- 
lence, because I feel they’ve blown off enough 
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steam,” Murninghan added last night, an- 
nouncing that he was resuming his vacation. 

Clergymen in clerical garb were credited 
by officials with helping keep many youths 
off the streets by talking with knots of teen- 
agers whereyer they could be found through- 
out the city. 

Some 250 city, state and county police were 
called into action last night as groups of 
teen-agers roamed the city smashing win- 
dows and beating up at least two youths. 

Scores of officers sealed off a section of the 
city’s predominantly-Negro west side, less 
than a mile from the state capital, when a 
mob of about 200 gathered at an intersection 
and began tossing fire bombs at passing 
autos. 

Armed with shotguns and ax handles, the 
police moved in and broke up the crowd, 
making several arrests in the process. 

The Rev. Kenneth Faiver, pastor of Christo 
Rey Church, a Mexican-American Roman 
Catholic parish not far from the riot-torn 
area, said he saw police set tear gas bombs 
in the street behind a bus carrying armed 
helmeted officers. 

“They set them in the street and then 
drove off,” he said, holding a wet handker- 
chief he had used to cover his nose and 
mouth when the gas was thickest. It still 
smarted the eyes several hours later. 

Police Chief Charles Straiger said that un- 
like Sunday night, when most of the vio- 
lence was instigated by gangs of white 
youths attacking Negro teenagers, the latest 
flareup was caused mainly by Negroes, ap- 
parently in retaliation. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 11, 
1966] 


VIOLENCE IN THREE CITIES 
DETROIT 


Derroir.—Police arrested 39 Negro and 
white youths last night in a racially-mixed 
neighborhood on Detroit’s East Side where 
a Negro man was shot during fighting in 
which bricks and fire bombs were thrown. 

The Negro, Tyrone Powers, 26, suffered a 
shoulder wound. He said three white men 
in a passing car fired at him. 

A brick was hurled through the window 
of another car, injuring the driver. 

Some of those arrested were charged with 
arson and others were booked for offenses 
ranging from possession of explosives to in- 
citing a riot. 


Second night of violence 


It was the second straight night of racial 
violence in the neighborhood. 

Helmeted police carrying shotguns and 
loaded rifles with fixed bayonets kept most 
of the troublemakers bottled up inside a 
five-block area near the plush suburb of 
Grosse Pointe. 

As they swept methodically through the 
trouble scene they were the targets of in- 
sults and obscenities. 

A few bottles thrown by roving bands of 
youths shattered at the feet of the police. 
No policemen were reported injured. Plate 
glass windows on several storefronts were 
smashed by bricks, and slivers of glass lit- 
tered the streets. 

Police Commissioner Ray Girardin said 
Detroit's 4,000 policemen would continue on 
12-hour shifts until the neighborhood re- 
turned to normal. All leaves have been 
canceled. 

“I feel we had control of this situation at 
all times tonight,” Girardin said. We had 
more police than on Tuesday night, and more 
officers saw crimes committed—that’s why 
we could make more arrests. 

“Small gangs couldn’t disappear and re- 
appear somewhere else like they did the night 
before.” 

“We had more active participation today 
by citizens who were trying to cool this off— 
both Negro and white rnae Girardin ex- 
plained. 
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A steady rain which fell most of the night 
also was credited with helping keep outbreaks 
to a minimum. 

A fire bomb mashed through the plate 
glass window of the Deluxe Drugstore, touch- 
ing off a fire that caused about $750 damage. 

Another was thrown against a building at 
about the same time but the fire was extin- 
guished quickly. 

A white motorist was injured when a brick 
smashed through a window of his car as he 
drove through the neighborhood with a girl 
passenger. The driver lost control and the 
auto crashed into the porch of a house. 

Among those arrested were seven white 
youths—five boys and two girls—who police 
said were found with homemade fire bombs 
in their car. 

Shortly after the renewed violence broke 
out, police ordered all bars and liquor stores 
closed in the trouble area. 

Girardin said he had no evidence that the 
outbreak was organized or stirred up by out- 
side agitators. 

“I don't see any direction in this thing,” 
he commented. “I don’t see this as a protest 
against a specific thing.” 

NEW YORK 


New Tonk. — Two white men were wounded 
by rifle fire last night after police said a 
white crowd threatened Negroes who recently 
moved into the mostly white East Flatbush 
section of Brooklyn. 

Police said a crowd of about 40 whites 
chased three Negroes to an apartment house 
in the neighborhood where one of the Negroes 
had recently moved. 

The crowd gathered in front of the apart- 
ment house and the three Negroes came out, 
one carrying a 22 caliber rifle. He fired into 
the shouting whites, police said, wounding 
the two men. 


Both men in hospital 


Both the wounded men, Gerald Vabnik, 22, 
and Peter Guardino, 21, were in fair condi- 
tion at a hospital. Guardino suffered a 
stomach wound. Vabnik was shot in the 
head. 

Police reinforcements rushed in after the 
shooting and dispersed the crowd without 
further violence. The neighborhood ap- 
peared quiet early today. 

Police charged Theodore Watson, 20, a 
Negro, with felonious assault in the shoot- 
ing. Two other Negroes were questioned and 
released. 

The members of the white crowd were 
mostly in their teens and 20s, police said. 
They reportedly had shouted racial insults at 
the Negroes before chasing them from a 
coffee shop a block and a half to the apart- 
ment house. 

It was the first reported racial violence in 
Flatbush this summer. Flatbush, site of 
now-demolished. Ebbets Field, home of the 
former Brooklyn Dodgers baseball team, once 
had a mostly Jewish population. 

In recent years many persons of Italian 
and Eastern European descent have moved 
into the neighborhood. 

The section in which last night's shooting 
took place was described by residents as 
mostly Italian. 

GRENADA 

GRENADA, Miss.—State police forced hun- 
dreds of angry whites out of a midtown City 
Square last night when some of them tried 
to bombard a Negro civil rights rally with 
firecrackers and pieces of jagged metal pro- 
pelled by slingshots. 

It was the third straight night of violence. 
A strong force of highway patrolmen re- 
mained in this North Mississippi city of 
about 8,000 today. 

The resolute action by state officers came 
as civil rights lawyers moved to have federal 
contempt of court penalties slapped on city, 
county and state officials. 
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Accused of violation 


The officials were accused of violating a 
federal court injunction by failing to take 


action when whites pelted Negro demon- 


strators Tuesday night with bottles, rocks, 
links of lead pipe, old spark plugs and any 
other object that came to hand. 

The injunction, issued last month, ordered 
city and Grenada County officials and the 
head of the state highway patrol to protect 
any legal civil rights demonstration. 

Lawyers for all sides confer with U.S. 
Dist. Judge Claude Clayton in Oxford to- 
morrow. Civil rights attorneys said they 
expect a date for a hearing to be set at the 
meeting. 

The 150 heavily-armed highway patrolmen 
who forced the sulling crowd to leave the 
square last night were assisted by 75 state 
game and fish agents. 

The agents were taken off duty shortly 
after midnight, when Grenada calmed down, 
and told to be back tonight. 

National Guard units at nearby Bates- 
ville and Sardis were on what State Adj. 
Gen. Walter Johnson called a “sort of an 
alert” last night. 

Whites who hurled missiles at the civil 
rights marchers Tuesday were frustrated by 
the scarcity of rocks and bottles. Many of 
them moved to overcome this handicap 
yesterday by buying slingshots. The am- 
munition was ball bearings and jagged links 
cut from heavy chain, or the potent round 
ball of a firecracker called a “cherry bomb.” 


Within slingshot range 


When the marchers arrived at tree-shaded 
City Square last night, whites had been 
moved off the block-sized square of lawn to 
the far sidewalks. The distance was too far 
for throwing, but within slingshot range. 

Cherry bombs, with fuses sparkling, arched 
from the crowd toward the 200 Negroes on 
the lawn. A highway patrolman with a bull- 
horn loudspeaker warned that firecrackers 
and any other hostile actions would not be 
tolerated. 

The firecrackers kept booming. The chain 
links and ball bearings made a dry, whisper- 
ing rustle as they clipped through the tree 
leaves, headed toward the clump of demon- 
strators. 

“You have had your final 
boomed the bullhorn. 


Troopers go into action 


Troopers in helmets, carbines at the ready, 
moved out, sweeping the crowd before them, 
pushing them back along streets which con- 
verge on the square, 

The demonstrators also left the square, 
marching back the same way they came— 
through a Negro neighborhood. 

Grenada has been the scene of civil rights 
demonstrations since the Southern Christian 
leadership conference opened a campaign a 
month ago aimed at breaking racial barriers 
in the town. 


warning,” 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Aug. 13, 1966] 
Five Hurt ss POLICE QUELL RIOT IN 
Muskecon, Mron. 

MUSKEGON, MiIcH.—Five persons were in- 
jured and 27 were arrested in a downtown 
outbreak early today after an estimated 1,500 
persons, mostly Negroes, closed in around a 
police car answering a hotel trouble call. 

Seventy police and sheriff's men, armed 
with riot guns and rifles, took control of an 
area in front of the Occidental Hotel, Muske- 
gon’s main hotel, and dispersed a mob. Offi- 
cers split the crowd in three parts and moved 
each down a separate street. 

A dance, attended by a predominantly 
Negro group, was being held at the hotel 
at the time. 

After dispersal of the mob, a jewelry store 
was looted. Seven men were arrested and 
charged with burglary and possession of 
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stolen property. The loot included an $875 
diamond ring. 

Police said they fired several warning shots. 
Police Chief Fred E, Castenho termed the 
outbreak “a riotous situation” and “a major 
disturbance.” 

Muskegon, a West Michigan city of 47,000 
population, has experienced racial troubles 
in recent months. 

Patrolman Rudy Ortquist, an off-duty offl- 
cer, said today’s trouble apparently began 
with the report of an assault on two white 
men by two or three Negroes and this report 
circulated in the hotel. 

Patrolman Lee Medema, who was in the 
first police car to arrive at the hotel, said 
he was hit in the face by a fist after he 
stepped out of his cruiser to order a crowd 
to go home. Ortquist, going to the aid of 
Medema, fired two pistol shots in the air 
and called for reinforcements. 

Officers said a yelling throng smashed win- 
dows in three jewelry stores and looted dis- 
play racks of the shop as it was prodded down 
one street. 

Most of those arrested were charged with 
disorderliness and disorderly intoxication. 
Twenty-six were Negroes, police said. The 
27th, a white man, was charged with dis- 
orderly assault. 

Persons began streaming out of the hotel 
onto the street as police arrived. A shoving 
and pushing crowd was so thick in the street 
that traffic was halted. 

William Allen, 29, a Negro, suffered a cere- 
bral concussion and a four-inch laceration 
of the scalp. A hospital nurse quoted him 
as saying first he was struck by a police rifle 
butt and later saying he did not remember. 

Officers arrested 15 Negroes, who, they said, 
apparently broke away from the main mob, 
walked to the police station and stood out- 
side, claiming two of them had been injured 
downtown. 

Only two officers were at the station at the 
time. One, patrolman Howard Field, said he 
ordered the 15 men to leave but they refused 
and stood outside yelling. Field stood at the 
door, riot gun in hand, while the other of- 
ficer called for reinforcements. 

One of the reinforcements fired two shots 
in the air as the 15 were being arrested. 
Officers discovered later one of the 15 Negroes 
had suffered a minor knife wound. 

Four Negro men were treated at a hospital 
for lacerations, C. J. Brooks, 18, suffered 
cuts on the cheek and both arms and bruised 
fingers. He told nurses he was shoved 
through a plate glass window. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 
14, 1966) 


STEEL Fist, VELVET GLOVE QUELL Rrors 
DETROIT 3 

Derrorr, MicH.—An) armored-fist and vel- 
vet-glove combination has so far marked 
Michigan’s police approach to racial trouble. 
And in two violence-torn cities it seemed 
to meet with success. 

But while Detroit and Lansing, the state 
capital, remained calm Friday night, rock 
throwing and fist swinging.erupted in Ypsi- 
lanti and Muskegon, about 170 miles apart. 


SURROUND POLICE 
About 1,500 persons, mostly Negroes, sur- 
rounded a police car in Muskegon before 70 
police and sheriff's men, armed with rifies 
and riot guns, moved them on. Five persons 


was breaking windows and stoning cars early 


Saturday. 

Police said the gang formed in the South 
Side Negro district about midnight and went 
on a two-hour, rock-hurling rampage. Those 
arrested ranged in ages from 12 to 19. 

Relative calm was reported in Detroit and 
Lansing, where police battled against thrown 
bottles, bricks and flrebombs earlier in the 
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week. Detroit Police Supt. Eugene Reuter 
said crime in the troubled East Side area was 
below normal for a Friday night. However, 
there were two incidents. 


HOME BOMBED 


Early Saturday a Molotov cocktail was 
thrown into the home of an elderly white 
‘woman, causing minor damage. 

Friday night gunfire shattered a plate- 
glass window in a cleaning establishment, 
and four youths were arrested on charges of 
inciting to riot. Officers had arrested 15 per- 
sons the previous night. 

Police were mobilized in heavy numbers 
earlier this week to face the outbursts in 
Detroit and Lansing. But they got a valu- 
able assist from residents of the neighbor- 
hoods themselves. 

Clergymen and other citizens formed 
groups to aid in peacemaking. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Aug. 16, 
1966] 
YOUTHFUL GANGS BESIEGE POLICE IN ANACOS- 
TIA—ROVING NEGROES HURL MISSILES AT 
Cars, 1 HURT, 11 HELD 


Roving gangs of Negro teenagers went on 
a rock-throwing rampage early today, besieg- 
ing a District police precinct for two. hours 
and hurling bricks at cars and buses. 

One policeman was injured and 11 persons 
were arrested in the outburst, centered 
around the 11th Precinct in Anacostia. 

After firecrackers and bottles had been 
tossed at the station house, police donned 
riot helmets and summoned canine corps 
reinforcements to disperse the crowd. 

According to police, the outbreak stemmed 
from a struggle Saturday between an lith 
Precinct patrolman and a robbery suspect. 
Only hours after that scuffle the neighbor- 
hood was racked by more than 100 teen-agers 
who surged through the streets, tossing rocks 
at random. 

As a result of today’s rampage, community 
leaders held a tense three-hour meeting at 
the station house with Inspector James E. 
Stargel, night supervisor of police. 

SEEK TO COOL TENSIONS 


They sought to cool off tensions that have 
been simmering in the neighborhood since 
the weekend. There was no immediate com- 
ment from any of the participants at the 
conference. 

According to Stargel, the incident that trig- 
gered the most recent outburst was the arrest 
last night of a 19-year-old youth who was 
wanted in connection with an attack that 
preceded Saturday's disturbance, 

The suspect, William Arthur Foote, of the 
2600 block of Pomeroy Road SE, was seized 
while he was attending an outdoor meeting 
of the Congress Heights Neighborhood De- 
velopment Center outside its consumer ac- 
tion office at 4200 Wheeler Road. 

The meeting had been called to consider 
growing community unrest, in the wake of 
the weekend violence. 

When detectives moved in on Foote, Star- 
gel said, a teen-ager and a poverty worker, 
identified as James L. Covington, of the 
Congress Heights Center, “interfered” with 
them and also were arrested. 

Covington later denied he had attempted 
to prevent the arrest. Covington said he had 
only asked the detectives why Foote was be- 
ing arrested. 

After the three were taken to the station- 
house, Stargel continued, about 20 teen-agers 
began to picket the building. They carried 
placards and signs which were supplied by 
the Congress Heights Center, a United Plan- 
ming Organization * * * no employees of 
his organization were involved in the dis- 
turbance. He said that although the Con- 
gress Heights Center is funded by UPO the 
center hires its own workers. 

The pickets left, Stargel said, and their 
places were taken by other teen-agers and 
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young adults who stood in a parking lot 
across the street from the stationhouse and 
threw rocks, bottles and fireworks at the 
building. 

Meanwhile, he said, teen-agers. at other 
points along the block unleashed random 
barrages of debris and bricks at traffic on the 
streets. 

At this point, Stargel said, Pyt. James 
Haney tried to halt a group of rock-throwing 
youths near the stationhouse. In a tussle 
with some of them, Haney fell to the ground, 
losing his white riot helmet. 

While he lay on the sidewalk, Stargel said, 
a rock smashed into the patrolman’s head 
and he was kicked by a 13-year-old boy, who 
was later arrested. Haney was treated at D.C. 
General Hospital and released. 

By this time, Stargel had arrived on the 
scene and at 1:30 a.m, was able to summon 
ministers, civic leaders and businessmen to 
the stationhouse for an emergency meeting. 

It was past 4 a.m. when Stargel and the 
community leaders left the heavily guarded 
station house. 


POLICE AWARE OF TENSION 


According to poverty workers in the area, 
police realized before last night’s outburst 
that tension was high in the area. 

William Michaels, a UPO worker at the 
Congress Heights Center, said he had been 
telephoned yesterday by Lt. Emmett Sullivan 
of the police community relations squad, re- 
questing an immediate meeting to discuss 
the weekend's violence. 

Michaels said he and other anti-poverty 
workers met later yesterday with Sullivan. 
It was agreed, Michaels said, that police and 
the Congress Heights Center would work 
closer, each warning the other in event of 
trouble. 

Michaels implied that police conduct at 
last night's outdoor meeting was in large 
measure responsible for the outbreak. He 
said that policemen “were all over the 
Wheeler Road area” before the meeting was 
under way. 

Michaels denied that any attempt was 
made to prevent the detectives from making 
an arrest at the meeting. He said the anti- 
poverty worker who was seized for interfer- 
ing with the arrest “was raising questions 
as to why the person was being arrested. He 
was not doing anything more and not overly 
raising his voice.” 

“At that point, the group of boys at the 
meeting became very upset and decided they 
would show their protest, by picketing,” 
Michaels said. 

RIOT POSSIBILITY FEARED 

Michaels said he feared that “a riot” was 
very possible. To cool down the heated emo- 
tions of the teenagers, he said, the cen- 
ter furnished transportation * * * teen- 
agers conferred with Lt. Edwin J. Huff, pre- 
cinct commander. 

He told them he wasn’t concerned with the 
community or with police-community rela- 
tions but that his only concern was to en- 
force the letter of the law. 

Later, Michaels said: 

“I noticed a couple of boys walking by two 
canine corps officers. The dogs sort of 
lurched at the boys. So some youths threw 
firecrackers at the officers and the police 
moved in with the dogs, The youngsters 
ran.” 

At another point, Michaels said, he saw 
police cruisers speed into a parking lot across 
the street from the stationhouse and weave 
in criss-cross patterns through the groups of 
youths. Some individuals ran but others 
stood their ground, Michaels said, with’ the 
remaining teen-agers finally being chased by 
Officers and police dogs. 

NEGRO, POLICE LACK CHARGED J 

Michaels said the teen-agers were antag- 
onized by the lack of Negro policemen on 
the scene. He charged that Negro officers 
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were being held inside the station and were 


not used to handle the situation. Police 
officials declined comment on the charge. 


Michaels insisted that many of the seven 


teen-agers who were arrested were not 
troublemakers “but were trying to control 
the situation and keep it from becoming 
worse,” 

Adults arrested were identified as; Darlene 
Simons, 18, of the 2800 block of Wade Road 
SE, charged with disorderly conduct; Parnal 
Longus, 27, of the zero block of Galveston 
Street SW, also charged with disorderly con- 
duct; Polard Anderson, of the 200 block of 
Elmira Street SW, charged with refusing to 
move on the order of a policeman; and Cov- 
ington, of the 800 block of Southern Avenue 
SE, charged with disorderly conduct. 


“DEFINITELY NOT A RIOT” 


“I would not characterize this as a riot. It 
is more in the area of a disturbance, but 
definitely not a riot,” said Mrs. Ruth Bates 
Harris, executive director of the Commis- 
sioners’ Council on Human Relations, 

Mrs. Harris said that she met from 2 a.m. 
to 4 a.m. today with about 30 youths involved 
in the disturbance, who were brought by four 
cabs to her office in the District Building. 

“Many of the youths voiced rather strong 
ae regarding the 11th Precinct police.” 

Mrs. Harris added that conflicting reports 
of the disturbance makes it difficult now to 
generalize about its cause. She has sched- 
uled a meeting this afternoon with area mer- 
chants, to be followed by another meeting 
with persons who live and work in the area. 

Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner an- 
nounced that Inspector George E. Causey, 
head of the Police-Community Relations 
unit, and Det. Capt. Tilmon B. O’Brien have 
been assigned to investigate the disturbance. 
* + * Tobriner added that he would have no 
other comment on the subject. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star] 
WAUKEGAN Seats Orr 35-Birock Area, 56 
SEIZED IN CRACKDOWN ON VIOLENCE 


WAUKEGAN, Int.—The mayor of Waukegan, 
whose curfew order emptied the streets of a 
Negro district where bomb-hurling mobs 
roamed for three straight nights, says he will 
make no concessions to the rioters. 

The streets of the South Side were quiet 
last night as 175 police sealed off a. 35- 
square-block area at 7:30 p.m. and methodi- 
cally enforced Mayor Robert Sabonjian’s 
order, 

Police arrested 56 curfew violators and 
charged them all with mob action, One man 
was also charged with narcotics possession. 
Police said one-third of those arrested were 
from outside Waukegan, They said they 
confiscated pistols, axe handles, rubber 
hoses, knives, hammers and lengths of pipe. 

Nineteen of those arrested were white, po- 
lice said. The rest were 36 Negroes and 1 
Puerto Rican. 

“There will be no concessions,” Sabonjian 
told reporters. “There is no need for con- 
cessions. I only ask these people to walk 
down the street like you and I.” 

Sabonjian said he would meet today with 
Negro ministers but would not confer with 
those who have rioted. There will be no 
negotiations with troublemakers,” he said. 

The city council met last night and offered 
a $1,000 reward for information leading to 
the arrest of the person or persons who 
hurled a fire bomb at a car Sunday, burning 
six members of one family. 

The mayor told the council he would re- 
quest public aid agencies to withhold wel- 
fare payments from any persons involved in 
the rioting that occurred Friday, Saturday 
and Sunday. 

More than $35,000:in property was dam- 
aged Friday, several persons were injured 
Saturday, and 60 persons were arrested after 
Sunday’s rioting. 
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“People who are asking for full first-class 
citizenship had better start learning to live 
like first-class citizens,” sald Sabonjian, 50, 
the first three-term mayor of Waukegan, who 
described himself as an independent Demo- 
crat. 

Sabonjian criticized the local chapter of 
the National Association for the Advyance- 
ment of Colored People for what he said 
“was their failure to provide responsible 
leadership in the Negro community.” 

No comment was immediately available 
from Negro leaders. 

A beer bottle was hurled at Sabonjian’s 
car when he toured the riot area yesterday 
afternoon. The bottle struck the car door 
and was thrown from a crowd of Negroes. 

There was no attempt to arrest the of- 
fender. 

Waukegan has only one Negro policeman 
on its regular force, Chief Walter Riley said, 
but the mayor recently appointed two more 
Negroes to the force, 

Riley said he has asked for qualified Ne- 
groes to apply for police positions. Both 
Riley and the mayor said there was no racial 
overtone to the rioting. 

Riley termed race relations in Waukegan 
The city, with population of 63,000, has 
approximately 6,000 Negroes. There have 
been hostilities between segments of the 
Negro residents, and against white persons 
who attempt to patronize the neighborhood 
taverns, 

In the present case, Riley said, most of 
the animosity has been directed at police. 
Disorder began early Saturday morning when 
two Negro policemen attempting to quell a 
disturbance arrested a Negro youth who 
smashed a bottle on a street pavement in a 
show of defiance, 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Aug. 31, 1966] 
‘SHOOTING MARKS PROTEST MARCH—SHOT 
WoUNDS NEGRO AT BENTON HARBOR 

BENTON HARBOR, MıcH.—Bullets fired from 
a moving car wounded an 18-year-old Negro 
last night in the wake of a Negro protest 
march that turned into a rock-throwing 
melee. 

Police Sgt. Earl Merrill said witnesses saw 
two white youths in the car. The bullets 
cut down Cecil Hunt of Benton Harbor as 
he stood a few blocks from where the march 
had started. 

Hunt was reported in serious condition to- 
day after surgery for an abdominal wound. 
STATE OF EMERGENCY 

Mayor Wilbert Smith declared a state of 
emergency today and asked the state to dis- 
patch National Guard troops to this south- 
western Michigan community after two 
straight nights of racial violence. 

Smith said he asked for the Guardsmen 
from Michigan Lt. Gov. William Milliken 
who, Smith said, would act on his request 
later in the day. 

Prior to the car-shooting incident, a crowd 
had gathered at a gasoline station in the 
Negro section, shouting and singing, Police 
tried to disperse the crowd. 

Members of the group, estimated at 300 
strong, then began a march on the down- 
town section and state and county police 
from surrounding communities were called 
in. 

As the march moved down Main Street 
into a commercial area, rocks started flying 
and a restaurant window was smashed by 
demonstrators. 

Officers trying to force the marchers back 
were pelted with rocks, bottles and pieces 
of wood. Newsmen and cars also were hit. 

A line of some 30 state police moved in a 
line down the street and forced the mob 
back, despite the rain of missiles and some 
scuffies. 
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Several shots were fired into the air from 
police carbines and sho À 

Mayor Smith and a Negro leader alternated 
with a loudspeaker, pleading with the crowd 
to go home. 

After being forced back into the Negro 
area, the marchers refused to clear the 
streets. State police, declaring the gathering 
an “unlawful assembly,” threatened to arrest 
anyone who remained in the street. 

Patrol wagons were sent to the area and 
14 persons—all Negroes—were taken into 
custody during the night. 

The marchers dispersed into smaller 
groups, but vandalism continued. It was at 
about this time that Hunt was shot, despite 
police attempts to seal off the area. 

However, after midnight the crowd thinned 
and reports of vandalism: tapered off. Police 
remained in the streets in force. 

One Negro, who led the march for a short 
time, said the demonstration was called to 
bring attention to what he called the lack of 
recreational facilities for Negroes. Officials 
said Negroes make up 40 percent of the city’s 
population, 

Eyen as last night's violence built up, 
Negroes discussed the situation with city offi- 
cials for nearly two hours, then named a 
17-member committee to present demands. 

One demand was that police chiefs of Ben- 
ton Harbor and Benton Harbor Township 
direct their officers not to address Negroes as 
“boy” or “girl” or use references to race. The 
two chiefs promised their men would be 
polite and use Mr., Mrs. or Miss. 

From the Washington (D..) Evening Star, 
Sept. 2, 1966] 
FATAL SHOOTING IGNITES DAYTON VIOLENCE 
WaAvE 

Dayton, OntI0o.—About 1,000 National 
Guard troops patrolled the city’s sealed-off 
Negro section today where a destruction 
spree by roving bands of Negro youths re- 
sulted in 23 injuries and 134 arrests. 

The disturbances were touched off yester- 
day when a Negro was shot from a car ap- 
parently driven by whites. The man died 
later in & hospital. 

At the peak of the disorders, gangs roamed 
the city’s West Side, looting, stoning buses 
and breaking store windows. 

Police Col. ©. W. Martz today reported 
“Everything is normal. It’s just like last 
Sunday morning so far as we're concerned.” 

Street cleaning crews were on the job early 
to clear up debris. 

It was the first outbreak of racial violence 
in this city of 270,000 which President John- 
son plans to include as a stopover Monday on 
his Labor Day weekend tour of the Midwest. 

The White House said it was aware of the 
situation, Mayor Dave Hall told reporters 
he could see “no danger whatsoever for the 
President.” 

The disorders broke out minutes after 
Lester Mtichell, 40, was felled yesterday 
morning by a shotgun blast as he swept the 
walk in front of his home, He sticcumbed 
to head wounds 18 hours later. 

Witnesses said the shots were fired by 
three white men in a passing auto. Police 
have taken two whites into custody for ques- 
tioning. 

City jails were full and a county jail was 
pressed into service to handle the overflow. 

Police said among those arrested were 
three civil rights leaders, George Bradley, an 
Official of a youth project, “Moving Ahead 
Together“; Albert Holland, project director 
of Moving Ahead Together, and Floyd B. 
Johnson, a school teacher. 

A series of incidents in the morning led 
Hall to ask Gov. James A. Rhodes to call in 
the National Guard. The soldiers were on 
the streets by early afternoon but calm was 
not fully restored until late last night. 

The police made no estimate of the 
amount of damage caused by the roving 
bands. 
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Dayton has a Negro population of about 
70,000, About 15,000 live in the West Side 
area where the disorder was centered, 

It is a largely rundown section through 
which thousands of workers must travel on 
their way to work at industrial plants. 

Some buses carrying white workers were 
stoned yesterday. 

A trip through the neighborhood showed 
many stores with smashed windows boarded 
up. 

Later the street and adjacent blocks were 
sealed off but they were expected to be open 
to work-bound traffic today. 

There were reports of trouble in the West 
Side area again last night but nothing of a 
serious nature developed, police said. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Sept. 2, 1966] 
SCATTERED VIOLENCE Hits JACKSON SECOND 
NIGHT 

JACKSON; Micu.—Scattered incidents of 
violence hit Jackson last night, the second 
straight night of trouble here. 

Although the night’s major clash matched 
a carload of whites against a carload of Ne- 
groes, city officials insisted that neither 
night’s incidents were racial. 

However, State Police Cpl. Bernard Schlen- 
huber told reporters the trouble was “defi- 
nitely racial“ and called it a wide open riot.” 

He said there had been fighting among 
gangs of whites and Negroes and that stores, 
restaurants and police cruisers had been 
stoned. 

Jackson Police Sgt. Paul Rand told report- 
ers, They're working in small groups, throw- 
ing stones, It’s spotty, they’re scattered and 
move fast.” 

WINDOWS BROKEN 

Schlenhuber could not be reached today, 
but other state troopers said he got his in- 
formation by telephone from the Jackson 
police when they called for help. 

Three plate glass windows were broken by 
unidentified rock throwers. At least one 
shot was heard by a police sergeant. A young 
white expectant mother was cut superficially 
on the legs when, she said, Negroes stoned 
her car. 

Jackson Police Capt. Orlo Abbott said one 
police car was hit by a rock. 


NO ARRESTS 


No arrests were made last night. Police 
had said earlier four persons had been ar- 
rested, 

Local police, aided by the state police, 
sheriff's deputies and auxiliary police, main- 
tained heavy patrols for a time. Jackson 
Police Chief Earl Miller said no large gangs 
of youths formed. 

The injured woman, Mrs. Reginald Cook, 
21, was quoted by Mercy Hospital nurse Bon- 
nie Langer as saying Negroes had stoned her 
car. Her sister, Phyllis Enbody, 19, refused 
hospital treatment. 


From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Sept. 5, 1966] 
Sıx Hurt AND FORTY ARRESTED IN CICERO 
RIGHTS MARCH 

Cicero, ILL:—A long-threatened open hous- 
ing march filed through hostile Cicero yes- 
terday, with 3,000 police and National 
Guardsmen swinging bayonets and billyclubs 
to maintain order. 

Six white. spectators suffered minor bayo- 
net cuts and police arrested at least 40 per- 
sons. 

aoe march by 192 persons—far less than 

1,000 authorized by a parade permit— 
= protected by a force larger than any 
mobilized during the last six weeks of 2 
marches in the Chicago area. Less 
one-quarter of the marchers were Rr 
Some other marches have been nearly half 
composed of whites. 
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As in other demonstrations, rocks, bottles, 
and firecrackers flew at the marchers and 
hecklers shouted taunts and obscenities. 

But unlike other demonstrations, many 
of the marchers returned the taunts and 
threats. Cordons of police between marchers 
and hecklers made the threats impossible to 
carry out. 

The heckling and missile tossing increased 
as the march neared its end. Police and 
Guardsmen intervened, swinging nightsticks 
and rifies. A Guardsman fired three shots 
over the heads of a group of white teen- 
agers. 

Police surged into both marchers and 
spectators as both factions struggled to get 
at one another. The police prevented the 
two groups from contacting. 

One white youth was clubbed by police 
and dragged away. Within minutes, order 
was restored and the marchers continued 
the few blocks to their dispersal point inside 
Chicago. Cicero, an all-white community of 
70,000 borders Chicago on the west. 


CALLED NONVIOLENT 


Christy Berkos, Cicero town attorney, char- 
acterized the march as “orderly and nonvi- 
olent.” 

The march was organized by the Chicago 
Chapter of the Congress of Racial Equality 
to protest against alleged housing discrim- 
ination and to commemorate the fatal beat- 
ing in May of a 17-year-old Negro, Jerome 
Huey. He was beaten to death by four white 
youths, three from Chicago and one a two- 
month resident of Cicero. 

Isaac and Ruth Huey, his parents, were in 
the first rank of marchers. 

Chicago police escorted the demonstrators 
to the edge of Cicero, where the job of pro- 
tecting the marchers was picked up by city, 
county and State police and some 2,000 Na- 
tional Guardsmen, 

A band of policemen formed at the front 
and rear of the 10-abreast marchers and a 
line of officers protected either flank. 


CONTINGENT IN RESERVE 


National Guard jeeps—mounted with 
loaded machine guns—and trucks wheeled 
into position. Other Guardsmen stood at 
strategic points with bayonets fixed. A large 
contingent was held in reserve along the 
march route. 

The guard commander, Maj. Gen. Francis 
Kane, had given the order to shoot to kill if 
fired upon. 

The march proceeded lethargically at first. 
About halfway along the four-mile route, 
the crowds of hecklers began to grow. Rocks 
and bottles began flying into the ranks of 
marchers and police urged the demonstrators 
to a brisker pace. 

Guardsmen used bayonets when a defiant 
crowd challenged a Negro National Guards- 
man trying to maintain order. 

Some hecklers displayed signs bearing 
swastikas and the words “white power.” 
Marchers responded with mock Nazi salutes. 
At other times marchers answered jeers with 
shouts of anger. 


LEADERS HAIL MARCH 


In previous demonstrations, most of them 
Organized by Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
marchers accepted taunts, bottles and rocks 
with silence or freedom songs. 

Dr. King, head of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference, originally had 
planned to lead a march into Cicero. He 
postponed it when Chicago officials agreed 
to a far-reaching program to promote open 
housing. 

Robert Lucas, local head of CORE, said 
he went through with the march not out 
of displeasure with Dr. King’s settlement on 
open housing, but because “CORE believed 
in Keeping the pressure on.” 

At day’s end, Lucas commented: 

“I think it was a great grass roots march. 
I think it made everybody feel good.” 
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Tear Gas Routs RIOTERS AT ATLANTA; 63 
ARRESTED 


ATLANTA, GA—Armed policemen kept a 
tight patrol today in an area where about 500 
Negroes, many shouting “black power,” rioted 
after an officer shot and wounded a Negro 
man wanted on a car theft charge. 

At least 63 persons were arrested and 15 
injured in recurrent disturbances yesterday 
and last night in a predominantly Negro sec- 
tion near Atlanta’s new sports stadium. 

Police first attempted to quell the racial 
outbreak—the worst the city has experi- 
enced—by firing shotguns and pistols into 
the air. 

When this failed, tear gas canisters were 
fired into the milling crowds and the streets 
quickly cleared. 

The injured included several persons suf- 
fering from effects of the tear gas and the 
wounded man who had fied officers on the 
car theft charge, Harold Louis Prather. A 
policeman also suffered a possible jaw frac- 
ture in the melee. 

Prather was listed in poor condition at a 
hospital with wounds in the hip and side. 

Mayor Ivan Allen Jr., who rushed to the 
disturbance soon after shouting Negroes ap- 
peared, attempted to plead for order from 
the top of a police car. 

He was nearly toppled from the car, which 
Negroes rocked back and forth. He finally 
was shouted down and jumped down from 
the car. 

The mayor, anxious to preserve the city's 
image as being progressive and racially un- 
troubled, dashed from place to place most of 
the night to investigate trouble reports. 

Before he was shouted down, Allen talked 
with Joseph Frye, who said he spoke for the 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee 
as the crowd of Negroes gathered. 

Frye refused to say if he belonged to SNCC, 
the militant civil rights organization led by 
Stokely Carmichael, who began vocalizing the 
black power philosophy during the Missis- 
sippi march last June. 

Frye said, “I'm for black power.” 


CARMICHAEL DISAPPEARS 


Carmichael, along with other SNCC mem- 
bers, was in the area before the rioting began, 
but disappeared when the crowd began hurl- 
ing rocks and bottles. 

Officers said SNCC representatives urged 
the crowd to demonstrate and denounced 
police officers as they chanted “black power.” 

“They were bringing different people into 
the area,” said Sgt. G. J. Perry, “and they 
were saying the man had been shot while 
handcuffed and that he was murdered.” 

Police arrested a SNCC member they iden- 
tified as William Ware, 37, and charged him 
with inciting to riot and disorderly conduct. 
Ware, who gave an Atlanta address was held 
on bonds totaling $10,050. 

During the night, police maintained pa- 
trols and kept dozens of patrol cars at the 
Atlanta stadium parking lot. Occasionally, 
one of these would leave to check out troubie 
reports. Several carloads of state troopers 
also stood by. 

The most serious disturbance occurred be- 
fore midnight in a Negro area about a mile 
from the riot scene when a radio newsman’s 
car was overturned in front of a church. 

Civil rights leaders, including Hosea Wil- 
liams, an aide to Dr. Martin Luther King Jr., 
were shouted down inside the church when 
they attempted to discuss nonviolence with 
young Negroes. 

As the meeting broke up, a group of 
Negroes surrounded the newsman's car and 
shouted “black power.” 

Mike Davis, a Negro reporter for the At- 
lanta Constitution, said he was seated in the 
car with WSB newsman Andy Still when one 
of the Negroes asked him what he was doing 
there. 
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“One of them pulled a pistol and fired,” 
Davis said. “I saw smoke and I heard glass 
breaking. They started rocking the car and 
shouting black power’ and I got the hell 
out of there.“ 

Still said he was slugged on the jaw. He 
and Davis fled the car before it was over- 
turned. 

Another radio newsman, Bill Conover of 
WQXI, said he was attempting to drive his 
car away from the church when a dozen 
Negroes “, . . told me to get the hell out of 
there, I said, ‘Yes sir,“ and I got the hell 
out of there.” 
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Rioting broke out in the Negro section 
shortly before 5 p.m. and continued for more 
than an hour. Windows in two patrol cars 
‘were smashed and a white motorist’s car was 
struck by rocks. Another car was overturned. 

Police, after firing tear gas, gave a no- 
loitering order and ordered all residents into 
the apartments and frame houses which line 
the streets. 

Scores of Negro leaders, including Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King Sr., father of the civil rights 
leader, and Dr. Ralph Abernathy, King’s top 
aide, came to the area at the request of the 
Mayor. 


What Negro riots have cost—A city-by-cily report 


City and date of riots 


hiladelpliia, Ea. 105 
New York Sea Ful 


Total. 
Chines July 1066: Rioters, 5,000 2 
s Angeles (Watts), summer 1965: 
eee ,000; area covered, 46.5 


$6,500,000 to $8, 
2 —.— A antao of dollars, 


i 


Heayy property damage. 


1 Costs include damage to buildings, stolen merchandise, cost of troops and extra police, and, in some instances, 


estimates of business losses. 
Source: New Republic magazine, Tuly 30, 1966. 
4 Hundreds, 


Source: Report of Governor's Commission on the Los Angeles Riots, Dec. 2, 1965. 


Source: Washington Star, July 25, 1966. 


PROTECT OUR ECONOMIC WELL- 
BEING AND PRESERVE BALANCED 
ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
must act now, as the President stated in 
his message to the Congress, to protect 
our economic well-being by acting to pre- 
serve the finely balanced economic 
growth that has been with us the past 6 
years. 

As the President said: 

Certain actions have become clearly nec- 
essary to protect the interest of our people in 
stable prosperity and I intend to take these 
actions now. 


The Congress should stand firmly with 
the President in this enterprise. 

Every sector has been called on by the 
President to join forces in this prudent 
effort to maintain the stability of our 
economy. 

The President has recommended that 
the Congress make the 7-percent invest- 
ment tax credit and accelerated business 
depreciation, inoperative, effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1966, for a period of 16 
months. 

The President specified that the sus- 
pension should apply across the board, 
without exception, and that no special 
treatment or special exclusions should be 
made for the period of suspension. 

The facts are that our machinery and 
equipment industries cannot handle the 
present-day demands thrust upon them, 


Signs of this strain are now increasingly 
apparent: Growing backlogs, accelerat- 
ing prices, emerging shortages of skilled 
workers, and excessive demands for funds 
to finance investment that are flooding 
our capital markets. 

With these facts clearly evident, it is 
most reasonable that we act now to slow 
down fast-rising business investment in 
machinery and equipment. We would 
be remiss if we ignored these signs which 
indicate a threat to our economy. 

Certainly, just as machinery and 
equipment expenditures have been 
stimulated by the tax credit, so has the 
construction of commercial and indus- 
trial buildings by accelerated deprecia- 
tion: Therefore, our action to suspend 
accelerated depreciation is equally 
needed if we are to maintain our stable 
economic growth. 

Congress is not asked to act alone. 
The President is taking strong measures 
to reduce Federal expenditures. He is 
urging the Federal Reserve Board and 
our commercial banks to cooperate with 
the Congress to lower interest rates and 
to ease the inequitable burden of tight 
money. And he is asking American 
business and labor to contribute through 
responsible wage and price behavior to 
maintaining economic balance in our 
national interest. 

We can move swiftly to effect the 
prudent measures the President requests. 

It is only prudent that we should act 
swiftly and favorably. 

Let us do so. 


PROTECT ECONOMIC GROWTH 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
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for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has sent us a recommendation 
for action which the condition of the 
economy demands. 

He has said, correctly, in my view, that 
we must be prepared to act to protect 
the stable economic growth which we 
have enjoyed in the period of unprece- 
dented economic expansion in the 
United States which is now in its sixth 
year. 

Our economy has given us a formid- 
able performance during the last 512 
years. 

But as the President said in his mes- 
sage yesterday, and I quote: 

Certain actions have become clearly neces- 
sary to protect the interest of our people in 
stable prosperity. 


The President has asked us to suspend 
certain special incentives for plant and 
equipment investment and commercial 
eonstruction which are now in danger of 
overheating the economy. 

The first of these is the 7-percent in- 
vestment tax credit. The President has 
proposed that we suspend it effective 
September 1, 1966, until January 1, 1968. 

We have had a great upsurge in busi- 
ness investment in plant and equipment 
since the investment credit was enacted 
in 1962. 

It has made a major contribution to 
modernizing and expanding our indus- 
trial capacity and thus in providing jobs 
for our constantly expanding labor mar- 
ket. 

But investment in plant and equip- 
ment for the past 3 years has been in- 
creasing at more than double the rate 
of increase of our gross national product. 

It is moving too fast for the economy 
to absorb. 

The industries which supply our ma- 
chinery and equipment cannot keep up 
with their orders. 

Excessive demands for funds to fi- 
nance investment have strained our 
capital markets, bidding up interest rates 
and drawing credit away from other vital 
activities. It should be noted that a sig- 
nificant element in total demand at pres- 
ent is accountable to the burden of de- 
mand arising from our defense of free- 
dom in Vietnam. We here, as every free 
man everywhere, owe our freedom to 
that shield. 

Temporary suspension of the invest- 
ment credit would alleviate these pres- 
sures, and better permit us to prosecute 
the. defense of that freedom that we 
exercise here in this debate today. 

The condition of the economy clearly 
requires some restraint. We must re- 
member that the investment credit is an 
incentive—a bonus to business for in- 
vestment which moves the economy 
forward as it moves business forward. 

We have too much incentive now. It 
is time to rein in this incentive until the 
economy returns to a safe, smooth rate 
of progression, 
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The President’s second proposal was to 
suspend the use of accelerated deprecia- 
tion on buildings and structures. 

This proposal also would apply in the 
period from September 1, 1966, to Jan- 
uary 1, 1968. 

It would apply to all buildings and 
structures started or transferred on or 
after September 1. 

In today’s economy we are experi- 
encing an inflation of building cost and 
severe pressures on financial markets 
which have been felt primarily by the 
homebuilding industry. 

Commercial and industrial construc- 
tion has run 27 percent higher during 
the last year than during the previous 
year. 

This construction is encouraged by ac- 
celerated depreciation. 

Tight money and high interest rates 
have not slowed it down effectively, but 
they have placed inequitable curbs on 
other areas. 

It would be much fairer to even things 
out by removing this stimulant, now be- 
ing used to excess, which gives commer- 
cial and industrial construction its ad- 
vantage in the presence of unusually high 
interest rates. 

The President has made his case for 
action now to preserve stable economic 
growth. 

We owe it to the people of the United 
States to act on the President’s proposals 
favorably and with dispatch. 


MAINTAIN OUR STABLE 
PROSPERITY 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has asked for our 
assistance in maintaining our economy 
on a safe course of stable prosperity. 
This we can do, and we should do, with 
dispatch. 

The substantial increase of business 
investment in new and highly productive 
plant and equipment is one of the great 
accomplishments of our economy in re- 
cent years. However, this type of in- 
vestment is now growing so fast that it 
is creating demand faster than it can 
satisfy it. Business investment has been 
rising more than twice as fast as our 
gross national product for the past 3 
years. Consequently, we have growing 
backlogs of equipment orders, rising 
prices, shortages of skilled workers, and 
a flood of excessive demands on our capi- 
tal markets for investment funds. 

Nor can we consider this situation 
alone. We must consider it in context 
with the fact that our economy must 
handle demands for goods and services 
arising from the Vietnam conflict that 
we cannot afford to neglect. Our free- 
dom to engage in this debate rests upon 
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the defense of freedom that we are prose- 
cuting in Vietnam. 

The President said in his message to 
the Congress: 

A temporary suspension of the investment 
credit will relieve excessive pressures on our 
capital goods producers and on our financial 
markets. We can then look forward to a 
smoother flow of investment goods—at stable 
costs both for machinery and for money. 


We are all aware of the intentions of 
investment tax credit—to help move the 
economy forward. This was accom- 
plished. Now we are called upon to pro- 
tect the finely balanced economic expan- 
sion that has existed during these past 
6 years. 

The President asks further that we en- 
act legislation to suspend, also tempo- 
rarily, the use of accelerated depreciation 
on business structures acquired during 
the suspension period. 

Accelerated depreciation has encour- 
aged a rate of construction of commer- 
cial and industrial buildings that is now 
contributing to a rise in building costs 
and is contributing also to pressures in 
financial markets, reflected in high in- 
terest rates. 

Certain areas of private building, as 
clearly evidenced in the past few months, 
have suffered from a squeeze of high in- 
terest rates and rising construction costs. 
Thus, the suspension of accelerated de- 
preciation at this time is an effective and 
equitable way to deal with the over- 
heated construction sector of the econ- 
omy, 

None of these measures, and I believe 
we should all be mindful of this, place 
a burden on the poor of our society. 
Further, if these measures are acted 
upon, our efforts and achievements will 
continue in the fields of education and 
health. As the President said in his 
message to us yesterday: 

It would be shortsighted to abandon the 
tasks of educating our children, providing 
for their health, rebuilding the decaying 
cities in which they live, and otherwise pro- 
moting the general welfare. 

Postponed investment in buildings and 
machines can be made at a later date with- 
out serious injury to our welfare. But we 
can never recapture the early years of a 
child who did not get the head start he 
needed to be a productive citizen, or the 
lost opportunities of the teenage dropout 
who was never given a second chance. And 
we can never repair the ravages of a disease 
that could have been prevented, or recall 


the lives lost by cancer that might have 
been cured. 


Nor is the President placing the whole 
burden on Congress, The whole Nation 
is being called to the task of placing the 
American economy on a safer course. 
The President is taking strong measures 
to reduce Federal expenditures. He is 
urging the Federal Reserve Board, in 
executing its policy of monetary re- 
straint, and our large commercial banks, 
to cooperate with the President and the 
Congress to lower interest rates and to 
ease the inequitable burden of tight 
money. And the President is asking 
business to be more conservative in its 
operation and for labor to avoid wage de- 
mands. 
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Let us do our part. 
Let us do it promptly. 
Let us in this way set an example for 
the whole Nation to follow. 
Nothing less than the well-being of the 
whole Nation is at stake. 


THE DISASTER, AREAS OF CIVIL 
DISORDER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. KLUCZYNSKI] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
summer has seen a flaring up anew of 
civil disorders in our cities. It is my per- 
sonal conviction that these disorders 
have done more harm than good to the 
cause of civil rights. The Congress has 
repeatedly expressed its insistence that 
all Americans receive equal justice. 
This is a precept basic to the American 
way of life. However, this must be 
equal justice under law. Lawlessness 
and violence cannot be condoned. 

No one can foresee the extent to which 
violence in our cities may increase. Lo- 
cal law-enforcement agencies and the 
National Guard have exerted themselves 
to the fullest to control such violence. 
Local law enforcement is not and should 
not be under Federal control. Yet Iam 
sure that each of the Members of this 
body has noted with mounting concern 
the extent to which outbreaks of violence 
are occurring. 

One of the most regrettable aspects of 

the civil disorders is the degree to which 
individuals have incurred severe fi- 
nancial loss resulting from damage to 
their business establishments or homes. 
At the present time this is not an in- 
surable risk. Civil disorders are ex- 
pressly exempted from insurance policies 
covering fire and similar losses. From 
the point of view of the individual shop- 
keeper or homeowner, these riots are 
much the same as an earthquake or 
similar disaster. 
When one or more members of a large 
group of rioters destroy or damage a shop 
or home, the owner has no way of know- 
ing who caused the damage. The loss 
can be substantial. A friend of mine in 
Chicago recently suffered loss by fire, 
caused by a Molotov cocktail, which 
wiped out his entire inventory, valued in 
excess of $100,000. This case is typical in 
that he has no recourse. His loss was 
not covered by insurance, he does not 
know who caused it, and he had no notice 
of, or control over, the civil disorder 
which was the proximate cause of his 
loss. There was nothing he could do to 
prevent the loss, and there is no way for 
him to recover his loss. 

I am sure that our local law-enforce- 
ment agencies, police, sheriff's office, Na- 
tional Guard, will continue their efforts 
to protect innocent bystanders from 
losses of this kind and to prevent further 
civil disorders.. In the meantime, how- 
ever, I believe that the Congress has a 
duty to act and to act promptly to pro- 
tect innocent people from losses of this 
kind. 
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I do not condemn the insurance indus- 
try for excluding this risk. I do feel that 
there is a regrettable tendency on the 
part of insurers to take what might be 
termed “the cream” and to exclude those 
areas where loss is possible. I encoun- 
tered this attitude during my service in 
the Illinois State Legislature. Because 
of this tendency in the past, many States, 
in the area of automobile insurance, have 
adopted the assigned risk method of see- 
ing that all drivers are covered. Some 
of the States have virtually entered into 
the writing of insurance by providing 
protection against uninsured drivers, and 
similar devices. 

The Federal Government has recog- 
nized the inability of an individual to 
cope with natural disasters by making 
available long-term low-interest loans 
for those affected by earthquakes, floods, 
and similar occurrences, 

I believe the time has come for prompt 
and vigorous action by the Congress to 
provide similar protection to small busi- 
nessmen, and homeowners as well, 
against loss caused as a result of civil 
disorder. I am convinced that the 
present situation, in which an individual 
property owner can be wiped out and 
yet have no recourse—no way to recover 
what in too many instances is an entire 
life savings—is so unjust as to be in- 
tolerable. It is a problem that has hit 
the urban small businessman with par- 
ticular force. 

It is my intention as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Urban Small Business 
Problems of the House Small Business 
Committee to propose that the subcom- 
mittee hold hearings on this question 
without delay. 

It is my further intention to introduce 
legislation providing for a program of 
Federal reinsurance to cover such losses. 
I am hopeful that a formula can be 
found under which the insurance in- 
dustry could cover this risk and provide 
for full compensation for losses caused 
by civil disorder. If the insurance in- 
dustry does not wish to cooperate in 
such a venture then, of course, direct 
Federal insurance must be considered. 

There is an additional reason why 
such legislation is required. At the 
present time the Economic Opportunity 
Act provides for economic opportunity 
loans jointly administered by the OEO 
and the Small Business Administration. 
The rationale for this program, in ad- 
dition to providing opportunity for 
present or potential small businessmen, 
is that disadvantaged urban areas are 
strengthened by the presence of neigh- 
borhood small businesses. There is little 
question but that the social fabric of a 
neighborhood is indeed strengthened if 
it has its own stores and shops. This 
is particularly true if they are owned 
and operated by those living in the area. 

I am in favor of the economic oppor- 
tunity loans. I hope that the program 
is enlarged. However, at the present 
time because of the tremendous losses 
suffered as a result of civil disorders in 
such areas as Watts in Los Angeles and 
the Hough district in Cleveland, small 
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businessmen are leaving in great num- 
bers from those very areas where their 
presence is most required. 

If small business is to make its con- 
tribution toward the betterment of dis- 
advantaged areas, insurance simply must 
be provided for these merchants. Other- 
wise, the exodus of merchants unwilling 
to assume the risks of loss from civil dis- 
order will more than offset any gains in 
small business population resulting from 
economic opportunity loans. 

This is a complex and difficult prob- 
lem, but one of such importance to great 
numbers of our people that we must 
proceed to work out a solution at the 
earliest possible time. 


FIGHTER FOR WORLD TRADE SAYS 
HE’S NO FREE TRADER 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long admired the efforts of my able and 
hard-working colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri, Tom Curtis, to uncover 
in a scholary fashion the facts and argu- 
ments surrounding very complex matters. 
His recent detailed speech on August 29 
on the U.S. textile import policy is 
another such example. Unfortunately, 
some of the major points of the speech 
have been misconstrued in subsequent 
discussions and in the press. For this 
reason I am inserting in the Rrcorp to- 
day an article written by Mr. Robert 
Barr appearing in the Daily News Record 
of September 2, which covers some points 
which bear repeating: 

FIGHTER FOR WORLD TRADE Sars He's No FREE 
TRADER 
(By Robert Barr) 

WASHINGTON.—Representative THOMAS B. 
Curtis (R., Mo.) is a stubborn fighter for 
more international trade, but he says he is 
no free trader. 

This seeming contradiction often is over- 
looked, and the blame probably should fall 
on Mr. CURTIS. 

He is recognized in the House as a man 
chock full of facts who can make his col- 
leagues restless with extremely lengthy 
speeches, Sometimes his entire viewpoint is 
lost because a portion of his address may be 
more sensational than the rest. 

His textile import policy harangue on 
Monday is an example. What captured most 
attention in that speech was the Curtis pro- 
posal for junking the Long-Term Agree- 
ment (LTA). 

Overlooked in the speech and floor de- 
bate was Mr. Curtis reminding everyone the 
cotton textile industry is not his special or 
exclusive target. 

The cotton textile industry bears the brunt 
of his observations, he reminded his col- 
leagues, because it is one of the industries 
on the firing line. 

Mr. Curtis has been just as tart in his 
past criticisms of the coffee, sugar and auto 
industries for their activities in areas of 
tariffs or other trade arrangements. 
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Mr. Curtis also said in his Monday speech 
he believes in a United States trade policy of 
multilateral agreements between nations 
covering the range of their industrial output, 
not just a specific industry. 

While he wants to see LTA ended, he 
reminded textile state Congressmen he be- 
lieves in tariffs and even concedes there may 
be a need for higher tariffs on some textile 
imports. 

Mr. Curtis supported liberalization of 
the tax depreciation schedules which the 
textile industry wanted some years ago. 

Mr, Curtis reminded Congress in his Mon- 
day debate with textile state members that, 
as & member of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, he was in a position to support 
that textile industry goal. 

He prefers to call the changes made in tax 
depreciation schedules a modernization, 
rather than a liberalization. 

More recently Mr. Curtis said he has been 
speaking up for the American textile indus- 
try in Geneva. He is one of the four Con- 
gressional delegates to the current Kennedy 
Round of tariff talks in Geneva. 

Mr. Curtis takes this appointment seri- 
ously. He travels to Geneva to participate 
in the talks and then reports to Congress on 
his trip. 

He found it necessary Monday to explain 
his pro-American textile industry stand at 
Geneva. 

Mr. Curtis noted textile state Congress- 
men had said the American textile worker 
had high wages and other fringe benefits 
which could make it rough for American 
mills to compete with foreign mills using 
low-cost labor. 

Mr. Curtis reminded the House these were 
the very points he had tried to argue in 
Geneva. 

“The standard of living of our American 
workmen is very very important to all of us, 
and this is a proper thing, I would say, to 
measure in a tariff negotiation,” he noted 
during the debate. 

Does Mr. Curtis reflect State Department 
views when he criticizes cotton textile im- 
port policy? If he does, it is not by con- 
scious design, he said. 

Mr. Curtis protested during his speech he 
had trouble obtaining from the State De- 
partment the transcript of the meeting held 
in Japan last year between an American wool 
mission and Japanese officials. 

He is a 55-year-old attorney from St. Louis, 
elected to Congress in 1950 and reelected 
every two years since then. 

Mr. Curtis is a member of Biggs, Hensley, 
Hughes, Curtis & Biggs, St. Louis law firm, 
and from 1934 until 1950 he practiced law. 

Since 1953 he has been a member of the 
House Ways and Means Committee. If he 
has to choose between following his Repub- 
lican party leaders or being consistent in his 
economic outlook, Mr. Curtis always has 
stuck with his own outlook. 

There is nothing personal about his cur- 
rent criticisms involving the textile industry, 
he tried to make clear in his speech. 

He reminded Congress of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act which he branded a 
“chaotic experience of the Congress.” 

He personally does not want to see that 
kind of tariff policy reborn with each Ameri- 
can industry exerting political pressure for 
its own preferential treatment. 

While he concedes the cotton textile in- 
dustry has every right to promote its own 
interests, Mr. Curtis is blunt in concluding 
he thinks the industry may be damaging it- 
self by its current expansion plans. 

During the debate he said: “What I am 
trying to get across to the textile industry 
is that you have gone too far. 

“You are being subsidized. You are now 
subsidizing inefficiency, You were in a period 
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when you legitimately had claim against in- 
justice and lack of proper consideration. 

“Now, you have gone too far for your 
own good and the country’s.” 

His idea is for the American textile in- 
dustry to export some of its know-how and 
capital to lesser developed countries to pro- 
duce textiles for sale there. 

Such a moment would mean these Ameri- 
can firms could remain prosperous, pay high 
dividends to their stockholders, contribute 
to the development of needy countries and 
promote more economic use of world re- 
sources, Mr. Curtis explained in his speech. 

Just to be sure people understand he was 
not picking on the American textile indus- 
try, Mr. Curtis told the House he could have 
made a similar study of steel, coffee or sugar. 

He said: “I happened to take textiles, be- 
cause that is an important industry to all 
nations. I believe it serves a good purpose 
to make a study in depth in one area and 
apply the lessons learned across-the-board to 
other areas.” 

The dogged, stubborn, conscientious criti- 
cisms Mr, Currts has been making about 
trade policy are no departure from his usual 
Congressional work. 

For years he teamed up with House speaker 
Joun McCormack (D., Mass.) to badger the 
Pentagon to be more efficient in its procure- 
ment and thus ease the taxpayer’s burden 
in supporting the military effort. 

Mr. Curtis in recent months also has 
spoken out on what he considers to be short- 
comings in Johnson Administration policies 
for fighting inflation. 


CLEVELAND GIVES QUESTIONNAIRE 
RESULTS—ANSWERS IT HIMSELF 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVE- 
LAND] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
the fourth consecutive year, I have sent 
questionnaires to my constituents, and 
wish to take this opportunity to present 
this year's results to the House. Unfor- 
tunately, time and space do not permit 
me to share with my colleagues the many 
perceptive and constructive comments 
which my constituents added to their 
answers and which I found most helpful. 

The questionnaire was mailed to all 
postal patrons in my district. New 
Hampshire has an impressive record of 
citizen participation. It is consistently 
among the Nation's leaders in voter turn- 
out, and takes great interest in its gov- 
ernment, from town meetings through 
all levels of government. In view of this, 
these returns are particularly significant 
as an indication of how a large number 
of thoughtful and concerned people are 
thinking on issues. While I make no 
claim that this is a scientific poll, I be- 
lieve the results are meaningful and com- 

nend them to my colleagues’ attention. 

QUESTIONNAIRE STRESSES MEANS, NOT GOALS 

In my questionnaire, to the extent pos- 
sible, I avoided asking my constituents if 
they favored such laudable objectives as 
peace, full employment, equal opportu- 
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nity, the elimination of poverty, better 
education, clean air and water, resistance 
to Communist aggression, fairer taxes, 
conservation, et cetera. Agreement is 
virtually universal on such goals. The 
issues we face here in Washington are 


` usually how such objectives can best be 


attained and whether, during a time of 
war, large deficits, and increasing infla- 
tion, we can afford certain programs. 

My first question was one to which I 
invited particular attention. It is my 
conviction that Government, as well as 
individuals, should establish certain pri- 
orities and exercise restraint and selec- 
tivity in allocating available money and 
resources to meet needs and problems. 
For this reason, I asked my constituents 
for their considered opinions as to which 
needs and problems they feel are of first 
importance. Although extremely diffi- 
cult to tabulate, I consider the results of 
this particular question to be especially 
significant. I list with my results the 
24 issues, problems, and needs which my 
constituency most frequently mentioned. 

LABELS—SLOGANS—INSTANT SOLUTIONS 


The framing of meaningful questions is 
difficult. Compounding the problem is 
the growing practice here of legislation 
by label and by high-sounding slogans 
and the current practice of lumping 
many different programs into one bill. 
This, coupled with a prevailing fallacy 
that almost any problem can be solved 
instantly if you pass a program through 
Congress and throw enough money at it, 
makes meaningful discussion of issues 
and questions difficult. I must confess 
that the problems of labels, slogans, 
omnibus legislation and the false promise 
of the “instant solution” are sometimes 
aided and abetted by politicians and the 
temptations of easy oversimplification. 

In the following report on the results, I 
have noted not only the “yes,” “no,” and 
“no opinion” answers, but also the num- 
ber of questions left blank. In some 
cases, this is significant, such as on ques- 
tions 2 and 20. On question 2, it shows 
that the question may have been poorly 
drafted, as it did not make clear whether 
one should check only those subsections 
on which they had definite opinions, or 
whether a check was invited for each sub- 
section. On question 20, carrying the 
next largest number of blanks, this may 
indicate a lack of interest and, perhaps, 
information on the issue of reapportion- 
ment of State legislatures and on the 
amendments to the U.S, Constitution 
proposed by Senator DIRKSEN. 

FOREIGN POLICY OPINIONS HOLD SURPRISES 

Though the results of question 2 on the 
war in Vietnam are difficult to analyze, 
reflecting perhaps the general situation 
there, several conclusions are evident. 
The people are not fully satisfied with the 
administration's handling of the war. 
Nor do they appear to favor withdrawal 
now, judging from answers to what is a 
softly worded question. They appear to 
favor intensified military action to end 
the war, in apparent approval of the re- 
cently expanded bombing in North Viet- 
nam. 
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Perhaps the most startling response is 
the extent of the disbelief in the word of 
the administration. By an overwhelm- 
ing margin, my constituents feel the 
administration is not giving the public 
adequate information concerning Viet- 
nam. Thus, it would appear that the so- 
called credibility gap is more like a 
chasm, 

FOREIGN AID PROGRAM MEETS DISFAVOR 


Opinion against continuation of our 
present foreign aid programs has 


mounted sharply. Last year, to this 


same question, the answers were: Yes, 
2,602; no, 3,058; not sure, 1,003; blank, 
379. In sharp contrast, this year's re- 
sults are: Yes, 1,639; no, 4,136; not sure, 
375; blank, 161. This clearly indicates 
a demand for new directions and re- 
evaluation of our foreign aid programs. 
The fact that we fight virtually alone in 
Vietnam certainly accounts in part for 
the disfavor with which my constituents 
view continuing foreign aid. Another 
factor may be that the people are doubt- 
ful about the efficiency with which the 
administration is using the money to help 
the common people in other countries. 
As I have frequently stated, foreign aid 
money, which all too often is poured in at 
the top, has a habit of staying at the top. 
In my opinion, it also reflects general 
concern about too much Federal spend- 
ing, the loss of gold, and the weakening 
of the dollar. 
WAR ON POVERTY AND RENT SUBSIDIES 
DISPAVORED 

My constituents clearly disfavor the 
war on poverty programs—although I 
am sure they share with me approval of 
its laudable objectives. 

Again, my constituents overwhelm- 
ingly have rejected the concept of sub- 
sidizing rent for low- and middle-income 
families—although surely the objective 
of better housing is a desirable one. 


STOP SPENDING—LOUD AND CLEAR 


Noteworthy indeed is a clarion call for 
reduced Federal spending as the best 
measure against the rising costs of liv- 
ing and the ravages of inflation. The 
answers to question 23 spell this out loud 
and clear. 

CLEVELAND ANSWERS QUESTIONNAIRE 


Before getting to the results of my 
questionnaire, I want to comment briefly 
on my own position on the questions 
asked, as I have done in the past, 

Many constituents who replied to my 
questionnaire asked me how I felt on 
the same issues. They are entitled to 
know. In answer to question 1, I agree 
with my constituents that the war in 
Vietnam, and a meaningful solution to 
it, is of first and primary importance. 
America’s aspiration for peace is deeply 
embedded in our Nation’s conscience. 
Unfortunately, it is often misunderstood 
by aggressors who mistake it for weak- 
ness, The goal of meaningful peace is 
often best attained by a manifest willing- 
ness to resist aggression. Second in im- 
portance, I would list the problem of the 
high cost of living and inflation, caused, 
in my opinion, by lack of fiscal restraint 
and sound judgment by this administra- 
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tion. Third, I would list the increasing 
centralization of power in Washington, 
resulting as it has in the need for con- 
gressional and political reform. This 
problem also reflects the growing need 
for more effective and dynamic State and 
local governments as a meaningful al- 
ternative to action by Washington to 
solve all problems. Fourth is the need 
to improve and increase effective educa- 
tional programs at all levels, I use the 
word educational broadly to include, 
for instance, training, rehabilitation, 
continuing education, and so forth. 

To list only four priority problems is 
always difficult when there are so many 
problems and matters of pressing con- 
cern, A substantial number of respond- 
ents left this first question blank. But 
the fact that the question is difficult does 
not mean it should be avoided. Nor does 
it mean that my interest and concern 
with many other problems is in any way 
lessened. Economic development, con- 
servation, the development of better 
transportation, help for our senior citi- 
zens, creation of equal opportunities, the 
problems of crime and immorality, the 
conduct of foreign policy other than in 
Vietnam, improvement of labor-manage- 
ment relations, veterans’ affairs, im- 
proved welfare programs, urban affairs, 
air and water pollution, public health 
and tax reforms are typical of some of 
the areas of concern to which thoughtful 
Americans, including Congressmen, must 
devote attention and concern. 

VIETNAM 


I do not favor withdrawal from South 
Vietnam as an easy way to end the war. 
Our commitment there stands in the 
eyes of the world and in the hearts of 
free men as reaffirmation of an impor- 
tant truth that aggression cannot be 
rewarded if freedom under law is to en- 
dure and the blessings of meaningful 
peace be assured. As I stated in answer 
to my questionnaire last year, I reserve 
the right to criticize the conduct of our 
commitment. My chief criticism con- 
tinues to be that our Government has 
not made our intentions to stand by our 
commitment clear enough. Such a fail- 
ure has in the past and will in the future 
encourage miscalculations by aggressors. 
I am in favor of maintaining our present 
position and policies and I also favor 
the bombing of all strictly military tar- 
gets in North Vietnam. But, while stand- 
ing firm, we should be always ready to 
encourage and enter into meaningful 
negotiations. Recent Republican initi- 
ative in urging a Southeast Asian Con- 
ference is an example. 
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Regretfully, I do not feel that the 
administration is giving the public ade- 
quate information concerning Vietnam. 
Too often the leadership in Washington 
is failing to speak with clarity, candor 
and unity. In my opinion, it has re- 
sulted in much needless uncertainty in 
this country and throughout the world. 
It may even be prolonging the very situ- 
ation we are all so anxious to bring to 
an honorable and meaningful conclusion. 

MY ANSWERS CONTINUED 


I do not favor diplomatic recognition 
of Red China at this time, nor do I favor 
the seating of Red China in the United 
Nations at this time. 

I favor the continuation of our for- 
eign-aid programs and so voted, al- 
though I voted against the administra- 
tion’s wishes to project these on a 
2-year basis. I also voted for reductions 
in the amount to be spent. I do not 
favor encouraging trade with the Eu- 
ropean Communist countries at this time. 
However, when the Vietnam situation is 
clarified, the administration’s proposal 
should be reconsidered. I not only favor 
Federal tax credits for post-high school 
education costs, but have introduced and 
supported legislation to obtain this ob- 
jective. I have voted against the rent- 
subsidy program and against the so- 
called war on poverty bill, although I 
have no quarrel with its objectives, and 
support alternative proposals which, in 
my opinion, would do the job better. 

HUMANE TREATMENT—LEGISLATION 


I favor legislation to set standards of 
humane care for animals used in fed- 
erally supported research. Legislation 
which I introduced in the House last 
year, commonly referred to as the Cleve- 
land-Clark bill, has won widespread edi- 
torial and public support. 

Last January, the administration 
promised to submit to Congress legisla- 
tion providing for Federal mediation of 
labor disputes involving the public inter- 
est. In his state of the Union message, 
the President promised to submit legis- 
lation that will enable us effectively to 
deal with strikes which threaten irrep- 
arable damage to the national interest.” 
Although I prefer to limit the Govern- 
ment's role in such an area, recent un- 
fortunate developments make clear the 
necessity for new legislation. 

I introduced legislation to raise the 
$1,500 limit which a person may earn 
without losing eligibility for social secu- 
rity benefits and favor such legislation 
as a first step toward removal of the 
limitation altogether. 


Questionnaire results, 1966 
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I favor, of course, a strict code of ethics 
for Members of Congress. As a member 
of the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress, I specifically 
urged this course of action, a position not 
adopted by the majority, regretfully. 
This is only one phase of the large prob- 
lem of congressional reform to which 
much of my time has been devoted since 
coming to Congress. A Task Force on 
Congressional Reform and Minority 
Staffing, of which I am chairman, has re- 
cently published a book on this subject. 

I voted for the Civil Rights Act of 
1966, which contains a ban on racial dis- 
crimination in the sale or rental of pri- 
vate housing, but the administration's 
original proposal that it would apply to 
all private housing was modified by the 
Mathias amendment, for which I voted, 
by which individually owned homes and 
smaller rental units would not be covered. 

I definitely favor stricter public ac- 
counting of political campaign finances 
and favor the administration’s proposal 
to encourage small campaign contribu- 
tions by a tax credit. 

I have long advocated returning to the 
States a fixed percentage of Federal tax 
revenue. 

DRAFT REFORM 

I do not favor the Selective Service 
Act as it now works. Since 1964, I have 
called for an immediate and careful re- 
evaluation and reform of the Selective 
Service Act. 

A State with a bicameral legislature 
should be allowed to apportion one 
branch of its legislature on factors other 
than population, provided such an ap- 
portionment is approved by a state wide 
referendum at regular intervals. This 
would permit States to follow the Fed- 
eral example, if they chose to do so, 
which finds the U.S. Senate proportioned 
on the basis of two Senators for each 
State and the U.S. House proportioned 
on a population basis. 

A tax credit to private industries for 
expenditures to train, advance, and em- 
ploy people lacking necessary skills 
should be enacted. This proposal is con- 
tained in the Republican-sponsored Hu- 
man Investment Act, which is one of our 
constructive alternatives to the admin- 
istration’s war on poverty. 

With my constituents, I, too, have felt 
very much the effect of an increase in the 
cost of living over the course of the last 
year, I agree with my constituents whole- 
heartedly that the best measure against 
the rising cost of living would be to re- 
duce Federal spending, particularly on 
relatively new and untested programs. 

The questionnaire results follow: 


1, Please list in order of importance those issues problems or needs which you personally consider to be of primary importance (four answers requested): 


x 898 of conduct of seon on poverty. 


0. Labor-m: 
i More aid for . ſtirens . -a -- 
12, Water and air pollution 


it UREN ð -V ““uèé ͤ — v 
%% 

3. Reduced Federal T!!! KA 

4. Civil rights (inclu Negro problems and reaction to recent riots 

25 Big 8 Federal -State relationshiùùd -mm 
e E A EAE A EEE ETA NS SE EAA SS 

7. Education; need for more and better 

k General concern for the course of our foreign policy. 


. 8 Nations. 


The growth of crime and lawlessness „ 
. Red Ohina --.-.-_.. 
. High taxes and need for tax refo: 
t sae in government—Congress sand executi 


13 

14 

15 

16. 

17. 81 — w USE «ed 
18. Criticism of Supreme Court 

— Need to fight poverty 

21 
22 
23. 


aste go verum. pa 
24. Domestic — — on far left and far right 
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2. In the light of our current position in South Vietnam, do you favor: 
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m) Gradual, Complete withdivawall i. . ee ðͤ 1,389 432 189 2. 301 
(b) Maintaining our present tion and 8 1. 800 1,740 269 2, 493 
(c) e bombing North Vietnamese ponar 3,074 748 244 2, 245 
(d) Bombing all military targets in North Vietnam 2... eee 3, 930 707 24 1,460 
— Do yon 5 the Fe is giving the public prp — information concerning Vietnam? 1,477 4,144 442 248 
general, do you favor: 
4. Diplomat ic ition of Red China by the United States Le 2, 207 3,730 307 67 
5. Seating Red China in the United Nations? 1, 960 3, 966 286 90 
6. Continustion of our Recon . aid 8 ee ee 1, 639 4, 136 375 161 
7. En ing trade with mmunist countries 2, 255 3, 587 355 14 
8. Federal tax credits for 3 —.— education costs? 4.171 1, 675 4238 37 
9, Subsidizing rent for low — — 25 1,173 4, 536 357 245 
eee ð : ee ok ae 1,827 3,810 391 283 
11. ation to set standards a of humane care for animals used in federally supported research 4,361 1, 059 590 301 
12. Legislation providing for Federal mediation of labor disputes involving the public interest 4, 847 997 352 115 
13. Legislation eliminate the $1,500 limit a person may earn without losing eligibility for social security benefits? _ 4,611 1, 330 327 43 
14. A strict code of ethics for Members of Congress? „„ „ee 5, 568 368 338 37 
15. A Federal law banning racial e ination, in the sale or rental of private housing 1, 951 3,899 400 61 
16, Stricter public — ing of poss an campai Fee MRS e. 5, 357 453 461 40 
17. A tax — 195 * 2, 927 2, 540 726 118 
18. 4, 286 1,270 586 169 
19, 2, 761 2, 445 918 187 
20. 7 —.— 
3. 342 1. 423 397 
4, 103 1, 639 179 
22. Have you felt the effect of an increase in the cost of living over the course of oe last year? Aber’ mart 3,661; a 177 5 2,410; not at all, 150. 
23. Which one, if any, of the following steps would you favor as a measure against the rising cost of living (inflation 
8 4 — — riesen , . — ß ð dßß ̃ĩͤò—— ß ̃ ͤ ß ̃]˙Ü ò—.r1r eee 1,053 
r c T ͤ c ͤ . E S E E S I Sa REN 28 
Increased corporate income taxes.. 550 


3 Federal wage, price, credit controls 
(e) Reduced Federal spending. 


1 Some people answered more than 1. 


LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN ADMIN- 
ISTRATION’S WAR ON AGRICUL- 
TURE 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s declaration last Thursday that 
he is not going to spend all of the agri- 
cultural appropriations passed by Con- 
gress is further indication of the John- 
son-Freeman war on agriculture. 

While the President did not state 
specifically which programs were going 
to be limited, it is to be remembered that 
the original administration budget in 
January recommended reduction in the 
programs of school milk and school 
lunches, Agricultural Extension Service, 
REA financing, agriculture conservation 
program, agricultural research and ex- 
periment stations, land-grant colleges, 
watershed planning, and others. Our 
Agricultural Appropriations Subcommit- 
tee fully restored those cuts in the agri- 
culture budget. 

Is it now the President’s intention to 
drastically limit these long-proven pro- 
grams, in spite of the decision reached by 
Congress to fully fund them, in spite of 
thousands of citizens who sent letters of 
protest to the Congress following the 
budget presentation? 

Are these programs being sacrificed in 
order that the many controversial pro- 
grams in other areas, such as rent sub- 
sidies, high interest participation certifi- 
cates to big investors, and the many 
other wasteful and unnecessary expendi- 
tures, can be funded instead? 


This is a clear indication that the 
President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture insist on making the American 
farmer a scapegoat in not only blaming 
him for the present inflation, but further 
reducing the proven programs that have 
served the best interests of everyone for 
all of these many years, together with 
the health and welfare of our young men 
and women in our schools today. 

In view of the President’s declaration, 
he should promptly name the agriculture 
programs he is going to cut back, so that 
school budgets, rural community organi- 
zations, and other individuals benefiting 
from present programs may know what 
their future may hold. For they had 
been rightfully assured by the Congress 
that these programs would be adequately 
funded, and it is of crucial concern to 
them whether or not they can continue 
to rely on the administration to suf- 
ficiently sustain such programs. 


HAROLD MILLER—DEDICATED, 
GOOD CITIZEN 


Mrs, REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Oregon [Mr. Wyatt] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYATT. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday, Congressman Don H. CLAU- 
sen of California appeared on the floor 
of the House, and announced an agree- 
ment between the Federal Government 
and five companies located in his district, 
deferring the harvesting of timber in the 
areas of certain stands of virgin red- 
woods, pending further consideration of 
legislation to establish a national red- 


wood park. He mentioned the good 
standing of Harold Miller, of Miller Red- 
wood, in Crescent City, Calif, as a forest 
manager. 

As a member of the Subcommittee on 
National Parks and Recreation of the 
House Interior Committee I have had 
occasion to learn something of the situa- 
tion in northern California with regard 
to a national redwood park, and of the 
many misconceptions surrounding it. 

I am also familiar with Harold Miller, 
who operates the Stimson Lumber Co., 
at Forest Grove, Oreg., in my congres- 
sional district. I know that Mr. Miller 
has the high esteem of all who know 
him in my State as a first-class citizen. 
He has operated there since 1933. His 
plant employs approximately 400 em- 
ployees. He has obtained the great bulk 
of his timber from burned over timber- 
land. This can only be accomplished 
through good timber practices and con- 
servation methods. He has the highest 
respect in Oregon as an excellent man- 
ager of timber lands, and as a dedicated, 
good American citizen. 


LAW AND ORDER 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
are many self-appointed experts and 
misdirected spokesmen currently com- 
menting on problems of law and order in 
the country. 

A very responsible expert is the Rev- 
erend Francis M. Nouze, O.P., who is a 
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graduate of the Oakland Police Depart- 
ment Academy and a recognized scholar 
in the field of law enforcement. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert, as 
part of my remarks, an address given by 
Father Nouze at a luncheon meeting July 
15, 1966, before the International Con- 
ference of Police Associations which is 
held in San Francisco, Calif.: 


You men in law enforcement have a voice, 
and you are using it. I wish simply to try 
and provide you with more things that you 
may like to use on your own behalf. Some 
of the things I have for you are new argu- 
ments—at least I think they are new because 
officers in both the Los Angeles and Oakland 
Departments found them to be new. The 
other things are new ways of saying things 
you have already come to know. Many of the 
things I am about to say I have learned from 
others, 

First, I will speak about general, ordinary 
problems that confront you in your job, and 
then I will talk about brutality, in quotation 
marks, and civilian review boards. 

As a starter: citizens, as you know, are 
afraid to give first aid in traffic accidents 
because they have heard about law suits 
that have been decided against those who 
have given help. It might be good to relay 
this: (and this I learned from the head of the 
Alameda County Chapter of the Red Cross) 
damages have never been awarded in this 
country when the person giving first aid acted 
within his competence. I suppose even a 
doctor deserves to be sued successfully if he 
attempts an amputation on the shoulder of 
a road. 

Many people are reluctant to report a 
crime, and many more are reluctant to wit- 
ness one. Some think, “The testimony of 
witnesses is always discredited on television.” 
Whether it is or not, citizens need to be re- 
minded that it is not always discredited in 
reality. What about retaliation? It is, of 
course, a rare case, but so dramatic that it 
is retold a million times. I have stopped 
people short with this one, “Retaliation is 
simply retelliation.” Moralists generally 
agree that such rare instances do not excuse 
a person from their moral obligation to re- 
port or witness a crime—and you may tell 
others that I told you so. Another good 
point is this: with a moral citizenry report- 
ing crimes, there are very few cases of re- 
taliation, but without a moral citizenry re- 
porting crimes, all of us are in frequent 
danger. 

To excuse themselves, people drag out the 
tired slogan, “Live and let live.” And that 
is answered by saying that “Live and let 
live’ means “Live and let die,“ or “Live and 
let perish.” 

If you can get people to stop and consider 
that without witnesses a culprit may go free 
because of insufficient evidence or because of 
a trumped-up but foolproof alibi, they may 
start to get a little bit irritated. 

I have also stopped people short by point- 
ing out that vice is a name given to those 
kinds of crime in which there is ordi- 
narily no victim and no complainant—that 
all involved are willing parties to the crime 
and that this includes illegal gambling, pros- 
titution and other sex offenses, narcotics and 
various violations of laws dealing with al- 
coholic beverages. Then I ask how this con- 
siderable portion of the crime scene can be 
combatted if citizens do not make their 
serious suspicions known to the police. And 
better than that one: ask them, “How can 
650 men alone (or however few there are 
in your department) maintain law and order 
in a city of 367,000 (or however many there 
are in your jurisdiction) ?” 

Those who denounce reporting and wit- 
nessing crimes as “ratting,” “finking,” tat- 
tling,” or “squealing,” are, therefore acting 
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against morals: And that needs to be pointed 
out especially to children, 

Aristotle says, As man is the best of all 
animals when he has reached his full devel- 
opment, so he is worst of all when divorced 
from law and morals.” Citizens had better 
realize that unless they do a better job of 
complaining about crime, they are going to 
become the complainants of crime. 

And when people ask you, “Really, why 
should I be the one to lose my peace of mind, 
time, and money to witness a crime,” I think 
the answer, ultimately, has to be, “Because 
God expects us to do so.” 

What about the problem called your image? 
It startles people into awareness of this 
problem when we point out to them that 
more hatred is being heaped upon policemen 
today than upon the Germans and Japanese 
together in World War II. 

Try this one: remind people that the Com- 
munists have repeatedly stated that they will 
take this country not by war but by doing 
four things: Infiltrating our churches, infil- 
trating our schools, destroying the morale of 
the police, and destroying the citizens’ re- 
spect for the police. Also point out that in 
this matter the Communists do not seem to 
be lying—actions do speak louder than words. 
Then ask them, “Why these four objectives? 
Why not infiltrating banks or taking over 
the stock exchange or crippling our trans- 
portation systems—or all of them. What do 
the four stated objectives have in common? 
I think they have this in common: ethical 
citizens are the chief enforces of law—if, on 
the freeways, most citizens did not obey the 
laws because they felt morally bound in con- 
science to do so, there would have to be 
patrolmen every other block. By infiltrating 
churches and schools, the Communists hope 
to destroy the citizens’ moral convictions 
that they should obey our laws. And when 
they destroy morale and the citizens’ re- 
spect for you, they have it made“. Laws are 
no longer enforced, and since it is the en- 
forcement of the law that brings about or- 
der—law and order, but law enforcement 
stands between those two—the order in our 
society is gone. In fact, our society is gone, 
ripe for them to take over, 

I have really shocked people into their 
senses by pointing out to them that in many 
ways you deserve more respect than a clergy- 
man. You risk your life for them twenty- 
four hours a day—I don't. More than that: 
recruiting standards, at least in Oakland, are 
more demanding than they are for entrance 
into.most seminaries, including Catholic 
seminaries. In Oakland, a man must have 
an above average I.Q. and so do seminarians. 
But the police recruit has to have at least 
two years of college or else pass pn examina- 
tion geared to a two-year college education, 
and very few seminaries require that. The 
police recruit must have good health—so too 
do we—but he must also pass examinations 
for physical strength, and we do not, and he 
must pass in physical agility, and we do not. 
He must also pass an oral psychiatric exam- 
ination to determine his emotional stability 
and another to determine his capacity for 
jJudgment—some seminaries have just started 
that. Furthermore his background is thor- 
oughly checked—even the parents of girls 
he dated in high school are sometimes asked 
for their opinions of him—and if that had 
been a criterion for prospective seminarians, 
let’s face it, gentlemen, many would never 
have made it. There are lots of Augustines 
in our ranks. 

Another comparison with clergymen: we 
teach Ethics, but you live with it—making 
extremely difficult ethical judgments all day 
long. 

And these same comparisons can be made 
between you and doctors and lawyers. Do 
doctors or lawyers risk their lives for citizens 
twenty-four hours a day? Do their recruit- 
ing standards match yours? Do they have 
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to make extremely difficult ethical judg- 
ments minute after minute, in a minute? 
Compare yourselves with bankers and busi- 
nessmen, accountants and artists, judges 
and statesmen, with anyone you please, and 
gentlemen, society had better realize that 
every time you come out the winners. 

And that brings us to this question—what 
is a profession? Are you in, or as a group 
about to enter into, a profession? 

It seems to me that there are three hall- 
marks of a profession—and right away let 
us distinguish between a profession and a 
professional-type man. One is not the 
other. 

A profession first of all requires excep- 
tional intellectual knowledge of its mem- 
bers—And so, salesmen are not in a profes- 
sion—although they may be very profes- 
sional. Nurses are in a profession. Second, 
@ profession requires that its members, at 
least by and large, be men of great virtue. 
And so, engineers—although they may be 
professional—are not considered to comprise 
a profession, For that reason, teachers are 
now considered by many no longer to com- 
prise a profession. You want the instructor 
of your children to be competent in his field, 
but since curricula and teaching methods 
are now so prescribed, you no longer need 
to be so concerned that he is a man of great 
virtue. Third, a profession requires that its 
members be men of dedication beyond re- 
wards on this earth. Accountants do not 
need to be so dedicated, and so they do not 
comprise a profession. Gentlemen, the 
days of the stupid flatfoot are gone. Society 
now demands that you know an awful lot 
and that you use your minds to handle that 
abundance of knowledge extremely well. 
This crucible of torment the police are now 
living in is bringing out greater and greater 
virtue and greater and greater and greater 
dedication. Yes, I would say that officers of 
the law are on their way to comprising a 
profession, and that as long as society re- 
mains as complex as it is, law enforcement 
will have to remain a profession or it will 
cease to exist. n 

Im not yet ready to discuss brutality at 
this point, but before we go further, let më 
remind you of one more thing—something 
all citizens should be reminded of: doctors 
and lawyers lose their tempers, and so do 
clergymen, and under circumstances that are 
usually far less trying. 

Of course, the courts have given you many 
problems—and that is the job of the courts. 
Your job is to solve the problems they have 
presented, and for that your voices can be 
very helpful. How is this for shaking people 
up? Not only is crime becoming the law of 
the land, but the law of the land is becoming 
a crime. 

One dangerous saying on the lips of the 
intelligentsia is this, “It is better for one 
hundred guilty men to go free than for one 
innocent man to suffer.” This is very true, 
and I’m sure we all agree. The saying is 
fine, as long as we keep the comparison in 
mind. But some people are extracting an- 
other meaning from that saying, and it is 
disastrous. Remember that our legal system 
is a human system. It is bound to make 
mistakes at times. Now: some sophisticated 
people imply that we must have a legal sys- 
tem in which no innocent man will suffer: 
If we were to adopt such a goal, we would 
have to abandon the possibility of any legal 
system. Such a thing simply cannot exist. 

You know, gentlemen, probation is becom- 
ing synonymous in the minds of some citi- 
zens. You know with what? With “release”, 
Probation is becoming synonymous in the 
minds of some citizens with release. Shout 
that from the rooftops. 

Probation can be a very good thing, but it 
is ridiculous for probation to be added to 
probation—obviously the crimes are contin- 
uing to be committed. Cry this one from the 
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rooftops: rehabilitation of criminals is a very 
good thing, but rehabilitation to crime is 
quite another. 

And this one: if this sort of thing contin- 
tes, we will be living in a jungle in which 
survival of the unfittest will be the result. 
Shout that one from the satellites. 

Point out to people that “some courts are 
run as if you are going to be the next de- 
fendant; they seem to seek your approval 
of their leniency. If you, a law-abiding 
citizen ever appear in court, it is more likely 
that you will appear there as the next 
victim.” 

The founding fathers of the United States 
wished that we citizens would take an inter- 
est in the decisions of judges—so much so 
that they provided us, the people, through 
te House of Representatives, with the power 
to remove federal judges from office. In fact, 
although the people have never impeached 
a president or vice president, they have three 
times impeached justices of the United States 
Supreme Court. 

To show others that they need to show an 
interest in the courts, ask them whom you 
could contact in order to present your views 
on a certain judge. When few, if any, are 
able to answer, proceed to tell them: simply 
know which court is involved, in what city it 
is located, and then simply address the en- 
velope to the judge at that place—or if they 
want to, they may write to the Presiding 
Judge at that place. 

Judges to the higher courts are appointed; 
judges to the lower courts are elected. In 
either case, the words of Thomas Carlyle are 
worth quoting: “If an individual is really of 
consequence enough to have his life and 
character recorded for public remembrance, 
we have always been of the opinion that the 
public ought to be made acquainted with all 
the inward springs and relations of his char- 
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And remind people that Crime is of no 
benefit to you, but safeguards and deterrents 
against crime are.” 

When I have given talks about your prob- 
Jems to other groups, I have always played 
& game with them. I tell them that I have 
a two word phrase in mind—the first word 
is “police” and I ask them for the second 
It has never failed: the second word 
is always “brutality.” Gentleman, play that 
game with people, and then point out that 
the factual cases of brutality are so rare in 
comparison with the millions of contacts 
made every day between officers and men 
and women and children that although we 
may be amused by this “much ado about 
nothing” we can well be frightened by its 
fury—we can well be frightened by the very 
fact that this phrase has become a common- 
place, 

And then say to them, “Every five days, an 
officer in the United States loses his life in 
the performance of his sworn duty. And 
then ask them, whether they have ever heard 
that statistic before? Why not? And then 
ask them about the countless injuries offi- 
cers suffer every day. And then, gentlemen, 
offer a substitute for that phrase, “police 
brutality.” I would like to suggest, and I 
have been suggesting, “police fidelity”. 

Gentlemen, St. Thomas Aquinas explained 
that justice is based upon rights, and rights 
are always based upon needs rooted in hu- 
man nature. For example, he says that 
courtesy is a matter of justice, that a man 
has a right to be treated courteously by his 
neighbors because without such treatment 
if everyone around him is a boor—human 
life becomes impossible. He calls courtesy 
the oll of the social machinery. Gentlemen, 
of all the people on this earth, which ones 
rub elbows most frequently with society in 
the most difficult circumstances? Police 
officers. Of all the people on earth, you are 
the ones most in need of courteous treat- 
ment, and ironically, of all people on earth, 
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you are so often given discourtesy in its 
most devastating dress. 

St. Thomas also explained that a man has 
a right to hear truth when others speak to 
him. They do not have to tell all they know 
ordinarily, but when they do speak, an 
individual does have a right that what is 
said to him be true. Of all the people on 
this earth, which ones are fed a more con- 
stant diet of lies than yourselves? 

St. Thomas argues that a man has a right 
to the affability of others. Again, human 
nature demands this. If all of a man's 
neighbors were to bear his animosity, hu- 
man life would be impossible. An infant 
would not live out his first day in that kind 
of world. Name a group of men for me 
whose rights to affability are violated more 
frequently than yours. 

Also consider that officers deal more inti- 
mately and more often with people of weak 
wills than any other men on earth, and 
yet he is expected to remain uncorrupted. 

And tell me, what group of man deal more 
frequently and more often with those who 
are consumed with absolutely perverse 
wills—consumed with malice, as we call it. 
Gentlemen, those who shout loudest about 
violations of rights in today’s world—are 
woefully lacking in their appreciation of 
ethics. 

And the very fact that people dare to say 
things to you that they would not dare to 
others shows that you are men of disciplined 
courtesy. Surely, since you risk your lives 
for them, they can afford to give you their 
consideration, their courtesy. 

About civilian review boards. For a start- 
er, you might like to quote Bishop Floyd L. 
Begin, the Bishop of Oakland. In a state- 
ment that appeared in the Oakland Diocese's 
newspaper last May 26th, he had much to 
say about review boards. Among other 
things, he said, “I was not born yesterday— 
for years it has been a concerted effort of 
Communists to concentrate their venom on 
the police all over the country.” 

It is good to recall that St. Thomas Aqui- 
nas, commenting on Aristotle’s Metaphysics, 
points out that experience is rooted in the 
memory of man and is said about particular 
instances of the same kind, whereas an art 
or skill is rooted in the memory of particular 
instances of so many kinds that it provides 
a universal understanding which is applica- 
ble to all the particularities in the field. 
Thus, a boy who carves three toy canoes out 
of three blocks of pine wood is credited with 
that experience but not with the art of 
woodcarving. The artist has carved so many 
kinds of things from so many kinds of wood 
that when he picks up a piece of birch 
wood for the first time, he knows from its 
weight, texture, and grain just what can be 
carved from it. A chief of police exercises 
an art and a skill that is unique as well as 
essential to his position. Those who have 
some smattering of experience in the prob- 
lems of law enforcement cannot exercise that 
art and skill. Further points need to be 
made. First, to be effective disciplinarians, 
we want the man in authority, like the 
President of the United States, to be a model 
of excellence. Why? Because example is 
the best teacher. Civilians are not models 
of excellence in police work. One difference 
between a tyrant and a ruler is a good exam- 
ple. A civilian review board already has 
that ponderable note of tyranny about it 
even before it begins to operate. 

Second, the word “superior” is used to 
mean “superiority” in one’s field, and the 
word “authority” is used to mean being an 
authority in one’s field. Both words are 
used also to mean exercising superiority or 
authority over others, disciplining others. 
We expect these features to be together in 
the one who commands. 

Third, it should not be argued that just 
as a surgeon is never asked to perform an 
appendectomy on himself, neither can a 
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police department perform surgery on itself. 
The surgeon is incapable of performing the 
surgery, whereas a police chief is not. Fur- 
thermore, other surgeons are qualified to 
perform the appendectomy but civilians are 
not qualified to perform surgery on police 
departments. 

Of course, review boards are demanded 
because of the “brutality pollution” in the 
air. Whatever part of the United States or 
Canada you come from, I’m sure you have 
heard of “brutality” in Oakland. Gentle- 
men, Oakland’s Judge Charles W. Fisher re- 
cently stated that in his twelve years he had 
yet to see one authenticated case of brutal- 
ity. Since the air is not as polluted as they 
keep telling us, the peddlers of police bru- 
tality” are mistaken. And if these peddlers 
know that the atmosphere they depict is 
false, they are also false. 

When I was in Watts, Mrs. Ozie Gonzaque, 
who was called to testify before the McCone 
Commission, echoed the sentiments of fel- 
low Watts residents attending a dicussion 
of police when she said. The reason why the 
masses of Negroes reject some of our ‘spokes- 
men’ is not so much because they are mid- 
dle- or upper-class people and often offer 
nothing more than advice to the really poor. 
They are rejected because they simply are 
not our spokesmen.” It is also noteworthy 
that advocates of civilian review boards are 
apparently content with the prospect of 
poorer-performing policemen, for a lowering 
of recruiting standards is also advocated. 

Gentlemen, the very best argument I have 
found to use against your critics is a simple 
question, Would you want to be a police- 
man?” 

Gentlemen, notice a very unmistakable 
emphasis, with its overtones pertaining to 
law enforcement, in the Preamble to the 
Constitution of the United States—Chief 
Toothman pointed this out to me: We, the 
people of the United States, in order to form 
a more perfect Union, establish Justice, in- 
sure domestic tranquility, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general wel- 
fare, and secure the blessings of Liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

And as Abraham Lincoln would say today, 
I am sure, we, each of us, must make sure 
“That this nation, under God, shall have a 
new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the 
people, shall not perish from the earth.” 

And St. Paul said, Romans 13: 1-7: 

“Every Christian ought to obey the civil 
authorities, for all legitimate authority is 
derived from God’s authority, and the exist- 
ing authority is appointed under God. To 
oppose authority then is to oppose God, and 
such oppression is bound to be punished. 

“The honest citizen has no need to fear 
the keepers of law and order, but the dis- 
honest man will always be nervous of them, 
If you want to avoid this anxiety just lead 
a law-abiding life, and all that can come 
your way is a word of approval. The officer 
is God’s servant for your protection. But if 
you are leading a wicked life you have reason 
to be alarmed. The power of the law 
which is vested in every legitimate officer, is 
no empty phrase. He is, in fact, divinely 
appointed to inflict God’s punishment upon 
evil-doers. 

“You should, therefore, obey the author- 
ities, not simply because it is safest, but 
because it is the right thing to do. It is 
right, too, for you to pay taxes for the civil 
authorities are appointed by God for the good 
purposes of public order and well-being. 
Give everyone his legitimate due, whether it 
be rates, or taxes, or reverence, or respect,” 

Gentlemen, the voice of law enforcement 
needs to be heard in our land. 


Mr. Speaker, I feel this address by 
Father Nouze merits careful and con- 
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tinuous review, coming as it does from 
a respected clergyman who is an expert 
in this particular field. 


THE HONORABLE PAUL FINDLEY 
SOUNDS WARNING 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. RuMsFELD] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
ord at this time a copy of an editorial 
from the Illinois State Journal, dated 
September 10, 1966, which discusses the 
German gun contract and the current 
dispute between my colleague, the Hon- 
orable Paut FINDLEY and the Secretary 
of Defense, Mr. McNamara: 


New McNamara FOLLY—FINDLEY SOUNDS 
WARNING 


Tt is a cause for concern among all Ameri- 
cans that the fate of their country rests in 
so great a degree on the shoulders of Robert 
S. McNamara, secretary of defense. 

Mr. McNamara, who has a long record of 
unfounded optimism on the state of the war 
in Viet Nam, persists in running the defense 
establishment with chief reliance on com- 
puters and technocrats and with little regard 
for the opinions of professional military men. 

Congressman Pau, FINDLEY of our own 
20th District, is the latest nationally re- 
spected figure to bring to public attention 
another in the long series of stubborn and 
ill-advised McNamara decisions. 

This is the secretary's insistence on placing 
with a West German firm a $73.3 million 
order for some 20-millimeter automatic guns 
which have a long history of unsatisfactory 
performance in tests conducted by the U.S. 
Army. 

As FINDLEY has noted in a recent state- 
ment, McNamara in fact “reversed a decision 
by Gen. Creighton Abrams, vice chief of staff 
of the U.S. Army, to terminate further efforts 
to make the gun work.” 

Most disturbing of all Finney makes the 
well-documented charge that McNamara ac- 
tually misled Congress. He testified before 
the House Armed Services Committee that 
early deficiencies found in the weapon had 
been corrected and that it had been found 
to meet “all requirements of reliability and 
accuracy and is considered suitable for U.S. 
Army use without further modification.” 

But FNR contends that on the very day 
McNamara was testifying “every element of 
the system was deficient or in doubt.” In- 
deed, testing had not yet been completed 
and one month later a final report on the 
weapon showed grave shortcomings. 

One can only deplore the fact that at latest 
report, McNamara in spite of FINDLEY’S rev- 
elations is proceeding with the award of the 
contract to the West German firm. 

McNamara has consistently shown that he 
has as little regard for the opinions of 
Congress as he does for the nation's military 
men, 

Because of the seriousness of the situation 
we feel that Congress should follow FINDLEY’S 
recommendation that a committee be named 
immediately to undertake a thorough inves- 
tigation. 

What is being dealt with here is the basic 
military security of the United States. Amer- 
ican soldiers should never be sent into battle 
unless equipped with the very best weapons 
that our military science can devise. 
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We should above all avoid reliance on any 
weapons which our own military profes- 
sionals consider deficient. This appears to be 
the situation concerning the 20-millimeter 
guns. 


A BILL TO AMEND THE ACT OF SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1961, TO FACILITATE 
THE MERGER OF THE NATIONAL 
AND AMERICAN FOOTBALL 
LEAGUES 


Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. CRAMER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
woman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
last session of the Congress, the other 
body passed a bill which was designed 
to clarify the antitrust status of pro- 
fessional team sports. The Professional 
Sports Act of 1965, S. 950, has been pend- 
ing before the Judiciary Committee since 
its passage on August 31, 1965. 

This bill was considered at length in 
the other body. It would apply to the 
organized professional team sports of 
baseball, football, basketball, and hockey. 
It is designed to place these sports firmly 
within the purview of the antitrust laws 
in their business aspects. The bill, how- 
ever, then carves out certain exemptions 
from the antitrust laws, which apply to 
activities and practices of the teams 
which are incidental and necessary to 
maintenance of balanced competition in 
the sports aspects of league operation. 
These exemptions relate to, first, the 
equalization of competitive playing 
strengths; second, the employment selec- 
tion or eligibility of players, or the reser- 
vation, selection or assignment of player 
contracts; third, the right to operate 
within specific geographic areas; and 
fourth, the preservation, of public con- 
fidence in the honesty of sports contests 
and professional competition. 

The problem under existing law is quite 
simple: Baseball is wholly exempt from 
the antitrust laws. Federal Baseball 
Club of Baltimore v. National League of 
Professional Baseball Clubs, 259 U.S. 200 
(1924). Football, in at least some re- 
spects, enjoys no such exemption. Rad- 
ovich v. National Football League, 352 
US. 445 (1957). The uncertainty pro- 
duced by this latter decision has resulted 
in the confusion that presently surrounds 
the proposed merger of the National and 
American football teams, to the extent 
that there are fears that the contem- 
plated merger cannot be implemented. 
The long-awaited professional cham- 
pionship and other joint league activities 
hang in the balance. The vitality of 
the report, to which the public should be 
entitled, is threatened by congressional 
inaction. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe hearings in the 
House Committee on Judiciary on S. 950 
would have shown that the bill presents 
a balanced, fair and equitable ameliora- 
tion of the antitrust laws in this limited 
area which would have benefited the 
public, the players, and the teams. S. 950 
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would have, moreover, provided the same, 
much-needed protection to high school 
football that is presently enjoyed by col- 
lege football in the matter of broadcast- 
ing of professional football games, An 
amendment by Senator DIRKSEN in the 
other body would have prohibited the 
broadcasting of professional football 
games within 75 miles of the gamesite 
of an intercollegiate football game on any 
Friday evening or Saturday. This pro- 
tection was accorded college football in 
1961 and has proved beneficial to both 
the collegiate and professional game in 
preserving the balance in public specta- 
tor participation in these sports. 

One reason the bill has not had a 
hearing should be apparent from a news- 
paper article in last Friday's Washington 
Post which I will insert in the RECORD 
following my remarks. The chairman of 
the Committee on the Judiciary, the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER], advised the commissioner 
of the National Football League that the 
league might well proceed with their 
contemplated merger, since no one had 
filed a suit or raised any question based 
on the announced plans for the merger. 
His position was that legislation was un- 
necessary; he is quoted as saying: 

I told him [the Commissioner] not to 
mid and to go ahead and try it (the merger 
plan). 


The value of this advice was drasticaily 
diminished, however, with the arrival of 
Saturday’s Washington Post. The 
article contained therein, which I also 
insert following my remarks, details a 
suit filed by a group of disappointed Chi- 
cago businessmen who had been seeking 
an American Football League franchise, 
The suit, to quote one of the group mem- 
bers, was prompted by the stand taken 
yesterday by the Government“ —-mean- 
—— Chairman CELLER’s decision not to 
act. 

It should now be obvious to all that 
some relief is required immediately to 
allow the necessary operations contem- 
plated by the proposed merged football 
league during the season just com- 
menced. Time is waning in this Con- 
gress within which the definitive relief 
contemplated by S. 950 might be forth- 
coming. I doubt that time remains to 
conduct full hearings and act upon the 
comprehensive bill. Sports, in this in- 
stance professional football, deserves 
"im attention and considera- 

n, 

Accordingly, I have introduced today 
an interim proposal which addresses. it- 
self to the immediate situation that ob- 
tains in professional football. First, it 
would provide a specific exemption 
which would apply to the proposed 
merger of the two leagues. Second, 
it would provide protection for inter- 
scholastic football, commensurate with 
the protection now provided for inter- 
collegiate football from television broad- 
casts of professional football games. 

Mr. Speaker, this legislation will not 
solve the larger problem of all profes- 
sional sports. It will be necessary for 
the Congress again to act in this area as 
it should have acted last year, in order 
to clarify the overall professional sports 
antitrust picture. But I believe it has 
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been amply demonstrated that some re- 
lief is quickly needed to insure that the 
public will have enjoyment of a vital, 
action-packed sport which is rapidly be- 
coming—if it has not already become—a 
coast-to-coast favorite, and an irreplace- 
able part of our national scene. 

It is well to note that not only the 
National and American Leagues, their 
owners and players, are involved. But at 
stake, as well, are the so-called minor 
leagues like the North American, and 
Atlantic Coast Football Leagues whose 
survival and health is dependent on the 
major leagues. I know myself that no 
one in my district—including myself— 
would want to jeopardize such fine teams 
as our St. Petersburg Blazers who, with 
their affiliated teams in the North Amer- 
ican league, have provided many memo- 
rable fall afternoons for so many fans. 

Accordingly, I urge immediate action 
on my bill by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and in rapid due course, by this 
distinguished body. 

[From the Washington Post, Sept. 9, 1966] 

CELLER Gives NFL Go AHEAD ON MERGER 

(By Dave Brady, Washington Post staff 
writer) 


Rep. EMANUEL CELLER (D-N.Y.), foremost 
authority in Congress on antitrust legisla- 
tion, yesterday advised the National Football 
League to go ahead in its projected merger 
with the American Football League. 

CELLER, chairman of the House Judiciary 
Committee, turned down a request from NFL 
Commissioner Pete Rozelle for specific legis- 
lation that would exempt the merger, or 
“expansion,” from the antitrust laws. 

But he told Rozelle he did not see any 
reason why the NFL should not go through 
with the merger because there would be no 
opposition from Congress as far as his anti- 
trust subcommittee was concerned and that 
he did not think the Justice Department 
would oppose it. 

“I told him (Rozelle) I can't see any rea- 
son for them (the pro leagues) not to go 
ahead with their plans,” CELLER said, There 
hasn't been any suit filed or any questions 
raised. I told him not to worry and to go 
ahead and try it (the merger plan) .” 

Rozelle, who met privately with CELLER, 
said in a statement issued last night: 

“Chairman CELLER is a recognized expert 
on antitrust legislation, We are pleased to 
have his assurances concerning the legality 
of our plan for an expanded league and his 
advice to go forward. 

“On the other hand, we have responsibil- 
ities to 24 franchises in 28 cities as well as 
to possible expansion.cities currently being 
studied under the total plan. 

“We feel hesitant because of the numerous 
complex commitments that must be made on 
a long-range basis. For this reason, we will 
continue to urge legislation in Congress.” 

In that connection, Rozelle is expected to 
ask the Senate to hold hearings on a specific 
bill that would pertain only to the possible 
antitrust ramifications of the merger, but 
not player contracts, territorial rights and 
‘other provisions contained in the Hart sports 
bill which already has passed the Senate. 

The Hart bill would exempt all professional 
team sports from certain aspects of the anti- 
trust laws. That measure has been stalled in 
the House. 

Rozelle’s specific legislation approving the 
merger would guarantee high schools as well 
as colleges protection from pro football tele- 
casts on Friday nights and Saturday after- 
noons from the second week in September 
until the second week in December, as pro- 
vided in the Hart bill. 
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Public opinion doubtless would favor the 
merger legislation because the public for 
several years has been clamoring for a 
championship game between the winners in 
the two pro leagues. 

The merger legislation would permit a com- 
mon draft of college players by the pro 
leagues. 

There is a precedent for specific legislation 
for a sport. In 1961, a bill legalizing single- 
network TV contracts by professional sports 
leagues was introduced by Rep. CELLER, 
passed the House Sept. 18 and the Senate 
Sept. 21. It was signed into law by Presi- 
dent Kennedy Sept. 30. 

Rozelle branded as “absolutely untrue” a 
report earlier yesterday in which he was 
supposed to have said the merger would be 
called off if Congress failed to act on legis- 
lation. 

TITLE GAME SITE UNCERTAIN 


The commissioner said he has been mak- 
ing visits to Capitol Hill since June 8, sug- 
gesting that the NFL might have to reevalu- 
ate its total merger plan unless enabling leg- 
islation was forthcoming. But that was 
before Rep. CELLER volunteered his legal ad- 
vice yesterday. 

Rozelle shuttled to Washington from his 
New York office for the last three days. 

Despite the encouragement he received 
from CELLER; Rozelle said no date or site 
has been chosen for a game between the two 
league champions, nor has a commitment 
been made for a telecast of the game. 

It probably will be played in January in 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, or Miami, 
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The common draft also likely would be 
conducted in January, after all college bowl 
games are played. 

Rozelle said he discussed the June 8 an- 
nouncement of the proposed merger with 
CELLER and Sen. PHILIP. HART (D-Mich.), 
chairman of the Senate antitrust subcom- 
mittee, before it was made public. 


[From the Washington Post, Sept. 10, 1966] 


WITHDRAWN Promise or AFL FRANCHISE 
Forms GROUNDS— CHICAGO Group SUES To 
PREVENT FOOTBALL MERGER 
Cuicaco, September 9.—A group called 

Chicago Football Associates, which previ- 

ously sought an American Football League 

franchise, announced today the filing of a 

$12 million suit to prevent the planned 

merger of the National and American Foot- 
ball leagues. 

Robert Nussbaum, Chicago stockbroker 
and head of the group, said the suit was 
filed today in United States District Court. 

Nussbaum, who formerly operated the Chi- 
cago Panthers, a semipro team, said, “Our 
suit frankly was prompted by the stand 
taken yesterday by the government.” 

This referred to the rejection by Rep. 
EMANUEL CELLER (D.-N. T.), chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee and its antitrust 
subcommittee, of a plea by NFL Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle to exempt the NFL-AFL 
merger from antitrust laws. 

The suit charged that Chicago Football 
Associates was illegally denied an American 
Football League franchise in Chicago as a 
result of the intended merger. 

“A week before the merger I thought I 
had an American League franchise for Chi- 
cago,” said Nussbaum. “But it came asa bolt 
out of the blue when I talked to Lamar Hunt 
of the AFL expansion committee and was 
told that the merger precluded Chicago get- 
ting a franchise from his league. 

“Our attorneys say we are on solid grounds 
in our suit for treble damages, which is based 
on 2½ years of work trying to get a fran- 
chise and damages for loss of prospective 
profits from club operations, including tele- 
vision income.” 
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Rep. CELLER, in rejecting Rozelle's plea, 
instructed the two leagues to go ahead with 
plans to combine the two leagues, comment- 
ing, There hasn't been any suit filed or any 
questions raised.” 

Nussbaum said he and his associates—Wil- 
liam Krause, owner of a downtown chain of 
parking lots, and Arch Friedman, operator 
of a steel warehouse—began working on the 
suit after the merger of the two leagues was 
announced June 8. 

“We definitely feel the merger is in re- 
straint of trade under the Sherman Act and 
also under the Clayton Act and are suing for 
damages on that basis,” Nussbaum said. 

“We still want a franchise for Chicago and 
it’s up to the fans to decide whether Chicago 
can support two pro football teams. The 
whole merger is criminal. It’s not fair to 
the players or fans.” 

Nussbaum said the suit, naming all clubs 
in each league, sought to enjoin the leagues 
from completing the merger. 

The Chicago Bears haye held a franchise 
here since the NFL's inception. Another 
Chicago NFL team, the Cardinals, shifted 
to St. Louis after the 1959 season, while the 
Chicago Rockets operated here unsuccess- 
fully as a member of the defunct All-America 
Conference. 

Nussbaum operated the Chicago Panthers 
in the Central States Footbal’ League from 
1962 through 1964. 

In New York, a National Football League 
spokesman said that Rozelle had no com- 
ment at this time. Rozelle is traveling to 
Atlanta to see the Falcons’ opening game 
Sunday. 


RED CHINA: A REALISTIC 
APPRAISAL 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 30 minutes and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very much disturbed by recent changes 
of emphasis in our policy regarding 
Communist China. I fear that we may 
be formulating a new policy based on 
old myths and new hopes—hopes based 
more on daydreams than on any realistic 
appraisal of the international scene. 
And I fear thai in the process we are 
voluntarily discarding a policy that has 
been successful in the past, both in con- 
taining and in diminishing the influence 
of the Chinese Communists in Asia and 
in the world. 

Where once the position of the United 
States in regard to Communist China 
was clear to all people, it is today murky 
and poses more questions than it gives 
answers. Today we have various spokes- 
men for the administration seemingly 
speaking at odds on our China policy— 
some urging firmness and a continuation 
of support for the Republic of China, 
others urging changes in our policy. 

Only a few days ago, our Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg, gave a rather ambiguous answer 
when asked whether the United States 
might be softening its long opposition 
to Peking’s admission to the U.N. He 
replied: 

We have not yet come to the view of what 
our attitude will be at the next General 
Assembly. Beforé the General Assembly con- 
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venes, of course, we will have to. At the mo- 
ment, American policy has not changed. 


Mr. Goldberg then went on to stress 
that the United States “will never agree” 
to the expulsion of Nationalist China 
from the U.N. as the price of Communist 
China’s admission. He said: 

Under any and all circumstances we will 
keep our commitments to the Republic of 
China at Taiwan. That is a firm commit- 
ment of the United States.“ 


And yet, how firm is that commit- 
ment? 

On March 13, for example, Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT HUMPHREY appeared on 
“Meet the Press,” picked up the catch- 
phrase used by witnesses before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, and 
presumably made it administration pol- 
icy when he defined as a “worthy objec- 
tive” of the U.S. policy the “containment 
without necessarily isolation” of Red 
China? 


This, noted Scripps-Howard staff writ- 
er R. H. Shackford, was a subtle but 
major shift of synopsis in China policy.” * 

And Washington Star Reporter Wil- 
liam Frye, writing from the United 
Nations, said that— 

Reports that a two-Chinas plan is under 
consideration are regarded here as an Amer- 
ican trial balloon, designed to sound out 
popular feelings in the United States. If 
there is no major outburst of protest—and 
few expect there will be—the scheme is likely 
to become U.S. policy. 


Similarly, Washington Post Reporter 
Murrey Marder noted on March 27 that— 

As recently as last month, William P. 
Bundy, Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, said in a major policy speech: 
“It continues. . to be U.S. policy to sup- 
port the position of the Republic of China 
in the U.N. For our part, we will continue 
to oppose the admission of Communist 
China.” The formulation has been altered. 
Instead of talking about opposing the admis- 
sion of Communist China . officials now 
stress that “a good deal of this isolation is 
self-imposed .. 5” 


This new tack was given emphasis once 
again the next day by Ambassador Gold- 
berg, when he stated that— 

There is a great deal of interest and con- 
cern in the United States about a two-China 
policy— ’ 


And that—the matter is being— 


intensively reviewed by the American Gov- 
ernment.’ 


What a change from our policy of just 
a few years ago. In the past the world 
knew where we stood—knew that we op- 
posed admission of Red China to the 
United Nations, knew that we would not 


1 “Goldberg Says US Won't agree to Taiwan 
Expulsion From UN,” The New York Times, 
Aug. 23, 1966. 

?“HumMpPnHrReY Hints US Is Altering Policy 
on China,” The New York Times, March 14, 
1966. 

s“US Takes New Look at Peking,” The 
Washington Daily News, March 16, 1966. 

%s Weighs 2-Chinas Plan for UN,” The 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C., March 26, 
1966. 

s “Vietnam Key to China Policy Shift,” The 
Washington Post, March 27, 1966. 

„Goldberg: China Isolation in UN Could 
poe a New York Herald Tribune, March 
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recognize the tyrannous Communist re- 
gime on the mainland, knew that we 
would honor our pledges and support 
the Government of the Republic of China 
with all our resources, knew that we 


would stand firm with our allies through- 


out Asia and the world in opposing Com- 
munist expansionism. There was no 
doubt about our policy. 

And that, I propose, is one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the many diplomatic set- 
backs suffered this past year by the Pe- 
king regime. The primary cause for their 
setbacks, of course, is the desire of peo- 
ple around the world to maintain their 
independence—a desire which naturally 
causes them to fight Red Chinese sub- 
version within their borders. But most 
of these nations are much smaller in pop- 
ulation and resources than the threaten- 
ing giant on the China mainland. 

They know that alone they cannot 
successfully maintain their independ- 
ence. They know that they must have 
help, and instinctively they realize that 
if communism is to be defeated in its 
drive to conquer the world, only the 
United States has the resources to lead 
the free world in frustrating that drive 
for conquest. And so, even where their 
local political situation forces them to 
forsake any open alinement with us, the 
people of these smaller and less power- 
ful nations pay close attention to the 
policies of the United States. 

If they are to take firm action against 
Chinese Communist subversion in their 
midst, they must at least be assured that 
communism is not—as it asserts—the 
“wave of the future,” and that they are 
not passing up a chance to get on the 
winning side. 

Let us look for a moment at the des- 
perate diplomatic straits of the Red 
Chinese. Consider their diplomatic rec- 
ord for this past year: 

In Algeria, a military coup last June 
deposed one of Red China’s best friends 
in the Arab world, President Ben Bella. 

In Burundi, the Government broke 
diplomatic relations with the Peking re- 
gime when it was disclosed that the Red 
Chinese were backing an antigovernment 
tribe. This tiny African nation had been 
a key Chinese base for supporting the 
rebellion in the Léopoldville Congo. 

In the Central African Republic, dip- 
lomatic relations with Peking were termi- 
nated on January 1 of this year. 

In Ceylon, the elections of 1965 re- 
placed a pro-Peking government with 
a pro-Western government. 

In Dahomey, an army coup last De- 
cember resulted in severed relations with 
Red China. 

In Ghana, pro-Peking President 
Kwame Nkrumah was deposed on Feb- 
ruary 24 and most of the Chinese advis- 
ers in the nation were expelled. 

In Afghanistan, just this past April, 
the Red Chinese Chief of State, Liu Shao- 
chi, concluded his 4-day visit to that 
country suffering several setbacks. He 
did not get the condemnation of US. 
policy in Vietnam that he sought, and 
the Afghan Government also rejected 
any increased material links with Com- 
munist China. 

In the Ivory Coast, President Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny earlier this year gave 
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a most significant warning to-African 
nations of the serious long-term dangers 
Red China poses for that continent. The 
danger, he told them, comes both from 
active subversion and through the cor- 
ruption of politicians and the use of for- 
eign aid programs. The Chinese Com- 
munists, he warned, have to aim for the 
capture of governments rather than the 
conversion of the African masses, who 
are immune to Communists enticements, 
he said, because of “our strong belief in 
family property and all our traditions 
and ways of thought.“ 

And most significant of all is the dra- 
matic reversal in Indonesia—the fifth 
largest country in the world in popula- 
tion. There the pro-Peking Indonesian 
Communist Party has been all but de- 
stroyed, and pro-Peking President Su- 
karno relegated to the position of front 
man for a new, anti-Communist govern- 
ment. 

Add to this Red China's reverses with- 
in the Communist camp, Its sharp break 
with Cuba. Its slipping hold over the 
Japanese Communist Party and the 
North Korean Communist Party and 
Government. Its friction with North 
Vietnam, which—despite strong Chinese 
criticism—is increasing its political and 
military ties with Soviet Russia. And, of 
course, its increasingly big feud with the 
U.S. S. R. 

And add to this the increasing alert- 
ness of the other non- Communist and 
anti-Communist nations of Asia to the 
dangers posed by Red China. The Re- 
publics of Korea and China remain as 
firmly opposed to the Communists as 
ever, and so does the staunchly anti- 
Communist government of Thailand. In 
Australia, Japan and India we see in- 
creasing opposition to any appeasement 
of the Red Chinese. 

The diplomatic situation is very bleak, 
indeed, for Peking, and I ask, why rescue 
the Red Chinese from their predica- 
ment? Why give them the tools they 
need to survive and turn the tide in their 
favor—the respectability they would 
gain from admission to the United Na- 
tions, diplomatic recognition and the 
lifting of all trade embargoes? 

What is important is not that Red 
China is presently turning down our of- 
fers, thus making them appear some- 
what “safe,” but that by our changed 
stance we undo the good results of our 
former policy and become the paper 
tiger in the eyes of the remaining free 
people of Asia. 

What was once a government sure of 
its position on Red China, standing by 
its allies in the Far East, and calling 
the bluff of the Red threats, now may 
become—I fear—the sycophant, begging 
the Red Chinese to accept its offerings. 
And all of this has come about without 
any lessening of the militancy of the 
Peking regime—indeed, it has occurred 
despite increased militancy on the part 
of the Chinese Communists. 

The results may be disastrous. Our 
policy of firmness had earned us the re- 
spect of the world—which is the most 


1 “Iyory Coast Head Calls China Peril,” by 
Drew Middleton, The New York Times, April 
10, 1966. 
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a world leader can expect or should de- 
sire. It had paid off, as the series of 
setbacks to Red China testify. 

Do we seriously believe, for example, 
that the Communists would have been 
thrown out of Indonesia had the United 
States not been resolute both in Vietnam 
and—before and during the Vietnamese 
conflict—with regard to Red China? 

Do we seriously believe the people of 
Thailand could afford to remain firmly 
opposed to the Communists in their 
midst and across their border if they 
were not sure of U.S. intentions? 

Do we seriously believe that any of 
the free people of Asia would trust the 
United States if we reneged on our 
pledges to the Republic of China? 

Dr. Milorad Drachkovitch, a senior 
staff member and expert on communism 
at the Hoover Institution on War, Revo- 
lution, and Peace, has said—and I thor- 
oughly agree with him—that: 

A policy of containing and isolating China 
has brought tangible results. We should not 
make it easier for the Chinese Communists 
to build what they call a “worldwide united 
front” against us and the other non-Commu- 
nist countries.“ 


Mr. Speaker, at this time I would 
like briefly to analyze and rebut some of 
the principal arguments given lately for 
a reevaluation of our policy toward Com- 
munist China. 

First. We have been told that we 
should reevaluate our policy of firmness 
toward Peking because of the new lead- 
ership that is likely to emerge after the 
imminent death of Mao Tse-tung. By 
putting forth the bait of membership in 
the United Nations and normal diplo- 
matic relations, it has been said, we can 
make it more attractive for a young, dis- 
sident leadership to emerge which would 
take a more conciliatory position on for- 
eign affairs. 

This argument implicitly assumes— 
though those who pass it on may not 
realize the assumptions of their own ar- 
gument—it assumes that Communist 
China’s foreign policy is arrived at by 
some sort of democratic process, even if 
only within the party ranks, and that it 
is arrived at rationally and pragmati- 
cally. Both assumptions are demon- 
strably false and indeed, seem ridiculous 
once made explicit. 

I do not believe I have to detail here 
the irrationality and paranoia that sur- 
rounds Communist Chinese foreign pol- 
icy—that has been noted and commented 
upon by analysts of many divergent and 
often-opposed viewpoints. We know also 
that their foreign policy is not voted 
upon by the populace or even by Com- 
munist Party members inside China, but 
is rather the product of the ruling polit- 
buro and its internal cliques. 

Now, much has been said and predicted 
about who will succeed Mao. In recent 
weeks one man has emerged as heir ap- 
perent: the Minister of Defense, Lin 
Piao. Lin is a recognized hardliner, a 
Stalinist, who has played a prominent 
part in the recent purges of party intel- 
lectuals and leaders. 

From Lin's past history and present 
performance, we can be certain that the 


8 “Opinion At Home and Abroad,” The New 
York Times, March 20, 1966. 
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new leadership will be no less militant in 
foreign affairs than Mao, and perhaps 
more so. There are no softliners or 
doves, even in relative terms, among the 
new leaderships. 

I note that at a recent background 
briefing for editors, the China specialists 
in our State Department said that any 
new Red Chinese leadership would be 
more likely to make changes in internal 
rather than foreign affairs. Because 
Taiwan is the gut issue as far as the 
Communists are concerned, these spe- 
cialists said, there is very little likelihood 
of any improvement in Peking’s atti- 
tudes toward the United States or its 
neighbors.’ 

And writing from Taipei, Taiwan, 
Washington Evening Star correspondent 
Crosby S. Noyes reports that the view 
there is that the behavior of a new Pe- 
king regime almost certainly would be 
worse instead of better. 

Noyes finds “enough circumstantial 
evidence backing up the view of the Na- 
tionalists to give it considerable weight. 
And it is significant,” he adds, “that their 
prediction of the evolution of the Chinese 
Communist leadership is shared by many 
Asians, including Japanese and Ko- 
reans.“ “ 

Nor, unfortunately, is there any real 
opportunity for dissent from below the 
Politburo to affect Red China's foreign 
policy, now or in the near future. The 
new purge now developing on the main- 
land will see to that. It affects every- 
one from Kuo Mo-jo, who as president 
of both the Chinese Academy of Sciences 
and the Federation of Arts and Letters 
is considered the regime’s No. 1 intel- 
lectual, to the local village high school 
graduate. The regime admits that some 
160,000 such intellectuals already have 
been transported to the labor camps in 
China's barren and wild borderlands.“ 

No, it is unfortunate but obvious that 
we cannot base our foreign policy on 
hopes for a more conciliatory regime in 
Peking. If anything, Red Chinese sub- 
version is liable to pose more of a danger 
around the globe, Far from retreating 
as a result of the past year’s diplomatic 
reverses, China’s strategists seem to be 
shifting to what could be a more subtle 
and dangerous policy of subversion in 
Asia, Africa and Latin America. 

Let me quote at some length from a 
report from Peking, by Toronto Globe & 
Mail correspondent, David Oaniia. He 
writes: 

The blueprint for Peking's projected pol- 
icies was unveiled by Mei Yi, head of the 
Chinese delegation to the 4th plenary meet- 
ing here yesterday. 

Mei’s speech to the meeting, which was 
closed to Western and European correspond- 
ents, hinted that Peking will no longer at- 
tempt to come to terms with governments 
in power in Latin America, Africa, and Asia, 
where it has suffered rebuffs. Its attempts 
to do so in Indonesia and Ghana have turned 
out to be successful, 
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Peking,” by Crosby S. Noyes, The Evening 
Star, Washington, D.C., May 3, 1966. 

n “Crackdown on 160,000 China Intellec- 
tuals,” New York Herald Tribune, March 13, 
1966, 
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Neither will Peking place much emphasis 
in the future on promoting all-embracing 
Afro-Asian. solidarity movements. It will, 
instead, divide nations into those who are 
for China and those who are against it-and 
Henceforth, Met's enunciation indicated, 
China will support extreme left-wing opposi- 
tion forces in the respective countries and 
make more use of groups such as the Afro- 
Asian Journalists Association to foster its 
ideology. 

It will encourage these groups to train 
tough, well-disciplined reyolutionary cadres 
who are not afraid of fighting to return to 
their own countries to wage the struggle 
which Peking feels Soviet revisionists have 
abandoned. 


Need I add that one of the strongest 
weapons we have in fighting such sub- 
version among the masses is the strong 
moral indictment that exists against 
Peking and against such tactics? How 
can we convince the people of Latin 
America, Africa and Asia of the dangers 
of Red Chinese subversion and terror- 
ism at the same time that we cloak them 
with respectability by granting them the 
privileges of peace-loving nations? 

Second. We have also been told that by 
establishing diplomatic relations between 
the United States and Red China we 
would be able to talk directly with rep- 
resentatives of the Peking regime about 
matters in dispute. The assumption of 
this argument is that we have not had 
such contacts to date, or that they have 
been insufficient, and that lack of such 
contacts is a danger to peace. 

The answer to this argument was 
stated quite forcefully and succinctly by 
our Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, William P. Bundy, in 
es February 12 speech at Pomona Col- 
ege. 

As far as contacts. through diplomatic 
channels are concerned— 


He said— 


we have have had 128 meetings at the Am- 
bassadorial level with Peiping’s representa- 
tives, first in Geneva and now Warsaw. I 
think it is fair to say that we have had the 
longest and most direct dialogue of any 
major Western nation with Communist 
China. I am bound to say at the time, how- 
ever, that the dialogue so far has not been 
very productive and flounders on the funda- 
mental issue of Peiping’s demand for Taiwan 
and by its stated conviction that the United 
States is by historical necessity Peiping’s 
prime antagonist on the world scene. But 
it is fair to say that it is more of a dialogue 
than we could expect to have if we were 
ever to recognize Communist China, if the ex- 
perience of Western diplomats in Peiping is 
representative.“ 


Since that speech, we have had our 
129th unproductive meeting with Pe- 
king’s representatives, 

Third. Related to the previous argu- 
ment is the charge that our policy toward 
Communist China should be revised to 
aim for “containment but not isolation,” 
to use the current catch phrase. Usually 
present is the implication that the United 
States has been responsible for Red 
China's isolation. 


12 “Tougher China Policy Is Seen After Re- 
buffs," by David Oaniia, The Washington 
Post, April 26, 1966. 

u Department of State release No, 26, Dated 
February 12, 1966. 
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But here again, the record disproves 
the charge and the argument, for the 
record gives abundant proof that Red 
China’s isolation is self-imposed—and 
one would have a hard time, I might add, 
convincing Korea, Japan, North or South 
Vietnam, Thailand, India, Ghana, or a 
host of other nations that such Red Chi- 
nese isolation exists. 

Nevertheless, consider this partial 
record: 

Since 1958, the United States has vali- 
dated passports of over 80 representa- 
tives of newspapers and other media for 
travel to Communist China. Only two 
have been admitted. 

In 1961, President Kennedy said the 
United States would consider a Chinese 
Communist request to purchase grain. 
Though this move came at a time when 
food shortages were acute in China, Pe- 
king’s response was to denounce the 
President and to reject any trade with 
the United States. 

The United States has offered visas to 
Chinese Communist doctors, allowing 
them to visit medical institutions here 
even if American doctors were not al- 
lowed to visit mainland China. Peking 
has rejected such offers. 

The United States has offered visas 
to Chinese Communist professors and 
scholars for visits to American universi- 
ties, even if our professors and scholars 
were not allowed to travel to Red China. 
Peking has rejected such offers. 

The United States has revised its 
travel bans to allow American physi- 
cians, medical scientists, and scholars to 
travel to Communist China. Peking has 
refused to cooperate. 

And, earlier this year the Senate ma- 
jority leader, Mr. MANSFIELD, proposed a 
direct confrontation across a peace 
table on the war in Vietman, to include 
delegates from Communist China. Pe- 
king’s response was to brand his pro- 
posal a peace-talks fraud.” 

Nor would any theory of U.S.-im- 
posed isolation explain Red China’s re- 
fusal to send a delegation to the 23d 
Congress of the Soviet Communist Party. 
No—Communist China’s isolation from 
both Soviet Russia and the West is very 
obviously self-imposed, for ideological 
reasons, and there is no way short of 
surrender that we could change our 
policies to accomodate Communist 
China’s ideology. 

Fourth. Finally, today, I want to con- 
sider the argument that we must change 
our policy in order to avoid being de- 
feated in the United Nations. 

In the March 28 issue of the National 
Observer we read, for example, that— 

Most of the pressure on U.S. policy has 
been developing in the United Nations itself, 
which last fall voted 47-47, with 20 absten- 
tions, on a proposal to give Peking the seat 
now occupied by the refugee Chinese govern- 
ment on Formosa. To prevent the expul- 
sion of the Republic of China, a possibility 
in this year’s meeting of the U.N. General 
Assembly, the United States may be forced 
to bargain.* 

But I would point out—as our Ambas- 
sador to the United Nations, Arthur 


The Times Change, and US Prepares to 
End Its UN Fight Against Peking” The Na- 
tional Observer, March 28, 1966. 
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Goldberg, has himself recognized on at 
least one occasion,“—that Communist 
China would probably get less votes this 
year than it did in the last General 
Assembly vote on November 17, 1965— 
and it almost certainly would lose if the 
United States remains firmly opposed to 
its admission. 

Let us not forget those diplomatic dis- 
asters for Red China that I mentioned 
earlier. Voting for Red Chinese admis- 
sion to the United Nations in 1965 were 
the central African Republic—which 
has since broken diplomatic relations 
with Peking—Ghana—which has gone 
practically that far—Ceylon—which has 
since voted in a pro-Western govern- 
ment—Afghanistan—whose ardor for 
the Red Chinese has since cooled—and 
Algeria—where the pro-Peking President 
has been deposed. 

In addition, Burundi and Dahomey did 
not vote in 1965, and both have since 
broken diplomatic relations with Peking. 
And Indonesia, should it reenter the 
United Nations, would certainly be cau- 
tious of any moves to increase Red Chi- 
nese respectability. 

I see no reason why at least some of 
these nations cannot be persuaded to vote 
against Red China’s admission the next 
time around. If we doubt our ability to 
win, perhaps we need more persuasive 
representation at that body. 

Mr. Speaker, I have considered briefly 
four of the major arguments we have 
heard in recent months for a shift in our 
policy toward Red China. I have given 
my reasons for not accepting those argu- 
ments. At the same time that I see no 
persuasive argument for change, I repeat 
that I find very persuasive reasons for 
continuing our previous policy of firm- 
ness. As I mentioned earlier, that policy 
has been successful, and can continue to 
be successful in the future. 

I would like to close with some wise 
testimony from Dr. Walter H. Judd, who 
served as a medical missionary in China 
before World War II, and later as a dis- 
tinguished Congressman from Minnesota. 
Noting that the Communist movement 
is “in serious trouble today,“ he asked: 

Why change the policies that have con- 
tributed to its difficulties both abroad and at 
home, and thereby provided the Free World 
its first ray of hope in years? 

We must always keep the door open— 

He concluded 
to any genuine change on their part—as 
proved by deeds. We must keep the door 
resolutely closed to Communist threats, 
tricks, or promises not supported by per- 
formance. 


EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF 
TEACHERS 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


15 “Goldberg Scores China's Rigidity,” by 
Raymond Daniell, The New York Times, 
March 29, 1966. 
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Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the 89th 
Congress has been called the “educa- 
tion Congress.” The quality and scope 
of American education will be signifi- 
cantly improved because of several 
measures passed by this Congress—the 
Higher Education Act, the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, the cold 
war GI bill, the Library Services and 
Construction Act, and others. 

But the educational gains which have 
resulted from actions by this Congress 
will be lessened if proposed income tax 
regulations denying teachers the right 
to deduct advanced study expenses are 
put into effect. 

The most important item in determin- 
ing the quality of education is the qual- 
ity of our teachers. In order to improve 
their performance, teachers need to up- 
grade their own education in subject 
matter and in new techniques of teach- 
ing. 

In past years the Internal Revenue 
Service has issued a variety of interpre- 
tations on the deductibility of teachers’ 
educational expenses. Some teachers 
were allowed to deduct their expenses, 
others were not, but by and large the 
courts ruled in favor of deducting such 
expenses by teachers. 

But this year the IRS proposed that 
expenses incurred by teachers obtaining 
advanced degrees will no longer be tax 
deductible. This policy will act counter 
to State and local governments which 
are encouraging teachers to obtain addi- 
tional training. 

I am opposed to the IRS proposal. In 
order to negate the IRS proposal, I am 
introducing legislation which will allow 
teachers to deduct from gross income 
the expenses incurred in pursuing 
courses for academic credit and degrees 
at institutions of higher education. 

Also, certain expenses for educational 
travel will be deductible. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

HR. — 

A bill to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to allow teachers to deduct 
from gross income the expenses incurred 
in pursuing courses for academic credit and 
degrees at institutions of higher education 
and including certain travel 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That sec- 

tion 162 of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 

(relating to trade or business expenses) is 

amended by redesignating subsection (f) as 

(g), and by inserting after subsection (e) 

the following new subsection: 

“(f) CERTAIN EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF 
TEACHERS.— 

“(1) In GENERAL.—In the case of a taxpayer 
who is a teacher during the taxable year or 
who was a teacher during any of the 4 
preceding taxable years, and who attended 
an institution of higher education during the 
taxable year, the deduction allowed by sub- 
section (a) shall include the ordinary and 
necessary expenses paid or incurred by him 
during the taxable year for— 

“(A) tuition and fees required for his at- 
tendance at such institution, for courses for 
academic credit pursued by him at such in- 
stitution, or for an academic degree; 

“(B) books, supplies, and materials re- 
quired for courses for academic credit pur- 
sued by him at such an institution or for an 
academic degree; and 

“(C) traveling expenses (including 
amounts expended for meals and lodging 
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other than amounts which are lavish or ex- 
travagant under the circumstances) while 
away from home attending such institution. 

(2) EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL.—In the case of a 
taxpayer who is a teacher during the taxable 
year or who was a teacher during any of the 
4 preceding taxable years, the deduction al- 
lowed by subsection (a) shall include the 
ordinary and necessary expenses paid or in- 
curred by him during the taxable year for 
travel while away from home (including 
amounts expended for meals and lodging 
other than amounts which are lavish or ex- 
travagant under the circumstances), if— 

“(A) academic credit is given for such 
travel by an institution of higher education, 
or 


“(B) such travel is accepted by the tax- 
payer's employer in satisfaction of educa- 
tional requirements set by such employer or 
by the State in which the taxpayer is em- 
ployed as a teacher. 

“(3) Derimnrrions—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) The term ‘teacher’ means an indi- 
vidual who is employed as a classroom 
teacher at an educational institution, or as 
a sw , administrator, advisor, or con- 
sultant in any capacity related to the in- 
structional program of such an institution 
(including but not limited to guidance coun- 
selors and librarians). 

“(B) The term ‘educational institution’ 
means an educational institution as defined 
in section 151(e) (4). 

“(C) The term ‘institution of higher edu- 
cation’ means an educational institution 
which is authorized to confer baccalaureate 
or higher academic degrees, 

“(4) EXcePTions,— 

“(A) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall not ap- 
ply to any expense paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer prior to the time he first performs 
services as a teacher. 

“(B) Paragraphs (1) and (2) shall not 
apply to any expense paid or incurred by the 
taxpayer for the purpose of obtaining, or 
qualifying for, employment other than as 
a teacher.“ 

Src. 2, DEDUCTION From Gross IncoME.— 
Section 62(2) (relating to definition of ad- 
justed gross income) is amended by adding 
at the end thereof the following new sub- 
paragraph: 

(E) EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES OF TEACHERS— 
The deduction allowed by section 162(f) for 
the educational expenses of teachers.“ 

Sec. 3. EFFECTIVE Date — The amendments 
male by this section shall apply to taxable 
years beginning after the date of the enact- 
ment of this Act. 


WAR ON INFLATION 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. FascELL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the Pres- 
ident’s fiscal policy has been directed 
toward maintaining the country’s eco- 
nomic growth at stable prices that we en- 
joyed uninterruptedly over the past 6 
years. However, the spending required 
for national defense, and the great 

-private demand for capital are producing 
such financial strains on the economy 

that the Nation is now faced with the 

Problems of tight money, increasing in- 
terest rates, and rising prices. 
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To protect the public interest in con- 
tinued prosperity the President last 
Thursday outlined to the Congress a 
fiscal program which calls for definite 
administrative and legislative procedures. 
First of all, the President stated his in- 
tention to cut all Federal expenditures to 
the fullest extent consistent with the 
well-being of the people. In that connec- 
tion he asked the Congress to avoid voting 
expenditures which would increase the 
budget. He also recommended efforts to 
ease the inequitable burdens of high in- 
terest rates and tight money. He called 
on the Congress to suspend those special 
incentives for plant and equipment in- 


vestment and commercial construction 


that currently contribute to overheating 
the economy, and he asked the Federal 
Reserve Board and commercial banks to 
cooperate in efforts to lower interest 
rates. 

I strongly endorse these proposals for 
preserving the Nation’s thriving econ- 
omy. What we need to deal with the 
problem that exists today is positive fiscal 
policy. Efforts to curb inflation must be 
shifted from a restrictive monetary policy 
to additional selective fiscal restraints. 

As chairman of the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, I 
have directed a study into the efforts 
made by the Federal monetary agencies 
to deal with the problems of inflation. 
While that study is still continuing, it 
has proved conclusively that reliance on 
monetary policy alone is insufficient to 
curb inflation, restrain the effects of 
credit expansion and prevent damaging 
effects on our country’s economy. 

The application of high interest rates, 
greater rediscount requirements and 
greater reserve requirements, while ef- 
fective, have not done the job. There is 
great concern that the continuation of 
these overly strict. requirements will be 
injurious. Therefore, the President’s 
proposals to bring additional fiscal policy 
into the battle against inflation are a 
bold and strongly needed program. 

I fully endorse the necessity for Ascal 
restraint. I have already voted this year 
for about $3 billion in cuts for the rec- 
ommended budget. I strongly support 
the further reduction of expenditures as 
proposed by the President by 10 percent, 
or more if necessary. 

Since it is now quite clear that a re- 
duction in Government expenditures 
will not itself accomplish the entire task, 
I support his recommendation for the 
suspension of the investment tax credit 
and of accelerated depreciation until 
such time as they can be safely reim- 
posed. 

On last Thursday, in support of the 
President’s proposal, I voted for legis- 
lation making clear the sense of the Con- 
gress that we are concerned with the 
continuation of high interest rates. 

We have every reason to be concerned 
with inflation in a fime of economic 
growth and prosperity, especially with 
the added burdens of the Vietnam con- 
flict. I am sure, however, that the 
American people will prefer prompt ac- 
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tion in this area of concern to preserve 
a strong, growing, and thriving economy 
than to be faced with the threat of re- 
cessions like those of the 1950’s if we 
continue to rely solely on monetary 
policy. 


FISCAL POLICY MUST BE USED 
FOR RESTRAINT AS WELL AS EX- 
PANSION 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Tilinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
program the President has called upon 
the Congress to enact is a further ex- 
ample of the proper and active use by 
the administration of fiseal policy. This 
new program clearly illustrates the two- 
sided nature of fiscal policy in a modern 
economy such as ours. It can and should 
be used, on the one hand, to stimulate 
the economy when it is faltering. It 
can and should be used, on the other, 
to slow down the economy when infla- 
tion threatens. 

From 1961 through 1965, the adminis- 
tration’s fiscal policy had as its basic 
objective the stimulation of the economy 
from its condition of slow growth and 
underused resources in order to close the 
gap between the Nation’s actual and 
capacity output. This ealled for either 
sharp increases in expenditures by the 
Federal Government or tax reductions 
to raise private expenditures. The latter 
course was chosen and some $20 billion 
of tax reductions were put into effect. 

We all know the results—annual in- 
creases of 5% percent in the real gross 
national product, greatly increased busi- 
ness profits and personal income, and an 
unemployment rate which has fallen 
from 7 percent to below 4 percent. In a 
word—unparalleled prosperity within a 
setting of relative price stability. 

Now, however, the situation calls for 
the other side of fiscal policy—restraint 
in order to reduce inflationary pressures. 
The actions now requested by the Presi- 
dent may not be as palatable as those 
we took when economic stimulation was 
in order. Nevertheless, consistent use of 
fiscal policy requires that we have the 
courage to adopt restraining measures 
when restraint is called for. I hope the 
Members of this House will go along with 
the President’s proposals for temporary 
suspensions of the 7-percent investment 
tax credit and of the accelerated depreci- 
ation on buildings and structures. I hope, 
too, that the President’s aim of cutting 
back on nonessential expenditures will 
be realized, particularly in the areas of 
highway construction, space activities, 
and unnecessary defense expenses. 

We now face a test of the continued 
proper use of fiscal policy in this decade. 
I hope and trust we will pass that test 
with high marks. 
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BACKGROUND PAPER ON NATIONAL 
i ECONOMY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? ~ 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days when we are all disturbed about 
trends in our economy which suggest 
danger, it is particularly useful to secure 
first rate analyses of the economic scene. 
The AFL-CIO Executive Council, at its 
most recent meeting held in August, 
issued such an analysis. 

This statement predated President 
Johnson’s message on this subject but 
it is, nonetheless, of great current value. 
I found particularly interesting the data 
showing that unit labor costs in manu- 
facturing have actually dropped by 
1½ percent since 1960, while wholesale 
prices of manufactured goods have in- 
creased by 4 percent. 

For the benefit of my colleagues and 
other readers of the Recorp, I insert it 
herewith: 

BACKGROUND PAPER ON NATIONAL ECONOMY 

Most of the value of workers’ wage gains, 
in the past year, has been washed out by 
rising living costs. And in the previous five 
years, improvements in the buying power of 
workers’ wages had been at a slow pace. 

The cost-of-living, as measured by the 
Consumer Price Index, increased 6.6 percent 
between 1960 and 1965—a yearly rate of 1.3 
percent. The pace stepped up in the past 
year. Between June 1965 and June 1966, the 
cost-of-living rose 2½ percent. 

This situation is far different from raging 
inflation—as occurred in 1946, when price 
controls were prematurely dropped and the 
cost-of-living soared 14 percent in one year. 
It is also far different from the record of 
other countries, where living costs have risen 
at a much faster rate, in recent years. 

Nevertheless, the rise in the cost-of-living 
in the United States is eroding a large part 
of workers’ gains in wages and fringe bene- 
fits. The effects and causes of this rise in the 
price level deserve careful examination. 


WORKERS’ BUYING POWER 
Workers’ wage gains have been modest in 
recent years, as the following figures reveal: 
Average hourly earnings 


1 Includes the effect of overtime. 
Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Much of the buying power value of these 
gains in hourly earnings, however, were 
washed out by the rise of living costs—a 
yearly rise of 1.3 percent in 1960-1965 and a 
2% percent increase between June 1965 and 
June 1966. Actual improvements in buying 
power were only about one-third to one- 
half of the gains in cents-per-hour. 
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Yearly increases in buying power of average 
hourly earnings 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Even after accounting for improvements in 
non-payroll fringe benefits—such as pension 
and health plans—the gains in real com- 
pensation per hour, in the past 5%½ years, were 
considerably less than 3 percent a year. 

By adding one-half percent per year—a 
generous estimate of the additional real 
value of fringe benefit improvements—an- 
nual gains in the buying power of total 
compensation per hour were about 2.1 per- 
cent for factory workers and 2.9 percent for 
construction workers in 1960-1965 and 1.4 
percent for factory workers and 2.4 percent 
for construction workers between June 1965 
and June 1966. 

These large groups of workers—and other 
similar groups, as well—did not receive a fair 
share of the country’s rising prosperity. 

The real volume of output per manhour, in 
the entire private economy, rose at an aver- 
age yearly rate of 3.7 percent in 1960-1965, 
based on the Commerce Department's latest 
figures on national production. But real 
compensation per hour of all employees in 
the private economy—including executives 
and supervisors—increased only 2.7 percent 
per year. 

This trend reveals one measure of the sub- 
stantial degree to which wage and salary 
earners have been shortchanged in recent 
years—with the lion’s share of the economy’s 
forward advance going to profits, dividends 
and other types of property-income. 

The slow rise of workers’ buying power can 
be seen most clearly by examining the after- 
tax weekly take-home pay of wage and salary 
earners, after adjustment for rising living 
costs. Despite the increase in the number of 
hours worked per week in recent years—and 
the spread of oy in the buying 
power of take-home pay have been very slow, 
indeed. And, in the past year, there has been 
practically no improvement, at all, in the 
buying power of take-home pay of large 
groups of workers. 


The buying power of weekly take-home pay* 
(worker with 3 dependents) 


! Weekly earnings, after taxes, in constant dollars of 
1957-59 buying power. 


Source: U.S, Department of Labor. 


This record clearly indicates the slow 
progress of workers’ buying power in a pe- 
riod of expanding economic activity. The 
vast majority of wage and salary earners 
have not shared fully or adequately in the 
benefits of the national economy's growth. 
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Moreover, the slow advance of workers’ buy- 
ing power threatens to undermine the need- 
ed expansion of consumer markets, by fall- 
ing substantially short of the economy's 
increasing ability to produce more goods and 
services, more efficiently. 


COSTS AND PRICES 


The price level has been rising, in recent 
years, despite the remarkable stability of 
unit labor costs (the costs of labor in each 
item produced). As President Johnson de- 
elared in his Economic Report of January 
1966: “Labor costs—the most basic element 
in the structure of our costs—have barely 
moved, as gains in productivity have largely 
offset moderate increases in hourly labor 
costs.” 

In the entire private economy, unit labor 
costs increased merely about 3 percent in 
1960-1965—an average yearly rise of approx- 
imately one-half of one percent a year. But 
the cost-of-living rose more than twice as 
much—6.6 percent in 1960-1965, or an aver- 
age yearly hike of 1.3 percent. 

This trend is continuing. In the year be- 
tween June 1965 and June 1966, the cost-of- 
living jumped 2½ percent. But it is clear— 
even in the absence of official government in- 
formation, at this point—that this rise of 
living costs is much more than twice the 
rise of unit labor costs in the entire private 
economy. 

In the key manufacturing sector of the 
economy, unit labor costs actually declined 
19 percent between 1960 and 1965, accord- 
ing to the Department of Commerce. But 
the level of wholesale prices of manufactured 
goods rose 1.7 percent—almost as much as the 
drop in unit labor costs. 

During the early months of 1966, unit 
labor costs of manufactured goods increased 
slightly, as a result of increased employer 
contributions to social security. In the first- 
half of 1966, these unit labor costs were 
merely one-tenth of one percent greater 
than in the same period of 1965. But whole- 
sale prices of manufactured goods rose 2.8 
percent. 

As a result of these trends, the spread be- 
tween prices and unit labor costs has been 
growing. In recent months, the spread be- 
tween unit labor costs in manufacturing in- 
dustries and the wholesale prices of manu- 
factured products has been greater than at 
any time since mid-1951, according to the 
Department of Commerce. And it has been 
growing in almost every recent month: 


The growing spread between unit labor costs 
and wholesale prices of manufactured 
goods 


Unit labor | Wholesale | Ratio of unit 


cost, manu- prices, labor costs to 
facturing man prices of 
industries | tured s | manufac- 

(1957-59= (1957-59= 
100) 100) (1957-59 = 
100) 

100.7 101.1 100. 4 

100. 4 100.7 100. 3 

100. 4 100. 8 100. 4 

99.7 100.6 100.9 

99.6 101.1 101.5 

98. 8 102. 8 104.0 

99.0 102; 2 103. 2 

99,1 105.1 106. 1 


Source; U.S. Department of Commerce, 

Part of this large and growing spread be- 
tween unit labor costs and prices is.due to 
increased prices of raw materials, sharply 
rising interest rates and similar factors. But 
most of this spread reflects increasing profit 
margins on each item of goods that is sold. 

In reporting on the growing spread be- 
tween industrial prices and labor costs, the 
New York Times of July 25, 1966 states that 
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„the latest report implies some further 
widening of profit margins in manufactur- 
” 


These widening profit margins—accom- 
panied by an expanding volume of sales— 
explain the skyrocketing profits of recent 
years. 

This is the key to understanding the rise 
of the price level—widening profit margins 
and skyrocketing profits, 


WAGES, SALARIES, AND PROFITS 


With a large and growing spread between 
costs and prices and with real wages lagging 
behind the nation’s rapidly increasing pro- 
ductivity, it is no surprise that profits have 
been increasing at a much faster pace than 
wages and salaries. The record reveals that 
profits have moved far out of line with every 
other major type of income. 

Between 1960 and 1965, profits soared 52 
percent before taxes and 67 percent after 
taxes and dividend payments to stockholders 
increased 43 percent. 

In sharp contrast, the weekly after-tax 
take-home pay of factory workers increased 
only 21 percent (merely 13 percent after ac- 
counting for the rise of living costs). Total 
wages, salaries and fringe benefits of all em- 
ployees in the economy increased only 33 
percent —reflecting increased employment, as 
well as advances in wages and salaries. And 
total after-tax personal income in the entire 
economy increased merely 34 percent. 


The lack of economic balance, 1960-65 


Percent 

up 
Corporate profits after taxes 66.7 
Corporate profits before taxes 52.3 
Dividend payments to stockholders.. 43.3 


Factory workers’ weekly take-home 
paß ——— MMMM M 
Total wages, salaries, fringe benefits 
of all employees in the economy-- 
Total after-tax personal income in N 


Source: U.S, Departments of Commerce 
and Labor. 


This unbalanced condition continues in 
1966. Between the first-half of 1965 and the 
same period of 1966, profits rose an addi- 
tional 11 percent, both before and after taxes, 
and dividend payments to stockholders in- 
creased another 1344 percent, according to 
preliminary estimates of the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, 

But the after-tax weekly take-home pay of 
factory workers increased only 2.7 percent in 
that period (with almost no improvement, 
at all, in buying power). Total wages, sal- 
aries and fringe benefits of all employees in- 
creased merely 914 percent. And total af ter- 
tax income in the entire economy rose only 
9 percent, 

As a result of these sharply contrasting 
trends, the wage and salary earners’ share of 
the value of national production has been 
going down, while the business share has 
been increasing. These are not the lopsided 
trends of one year, alone, but they have con- 
tinued one year after another. 

Inequities in income-distribution have 
been developing and widening. And these 
social inequities are creating a growing lack 
of balance between the economy’s increasing 
ability to produce and the lagging buying 
power of workers and consumers, generally. 


THE CAPITAL GOODS SUPER-BOOM 
Skyrocketing profits—aided by the 7 per- 
cent tax-credit subsidy for business invest- 
ment in new equipment and stepped-up de- 
preciation write-offs—are providing the fuel 
for a one-sector capital goods super-boom. 
The government expects business invest- 
ment in new plants and machines to rise 17 
percent this year—about twice as fast as the 
gross national product for the third succes- 
sive year. On the basis of government esti- 
mates, business investment in the newest, 
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automated plants and equipment, in 1966 
will be 55% greater than in 1963, when the 
super-boom began. 

The large-scale installations of these 
plants and machines are expanding indus- 
try’s capacity to produce at a much faster 
pace than the economy's sustainable demand 
for goods and services, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. If permitted to run its course, 
this capital goods super-boom will collapse 
and generate an economic decline. 

In addition, sharply increasing capital 

investment is creating difficulties, at 
present. It is siphoning money out of the 
home-building, home-buying, consumer and 
small business markets. And, in combina- 
tion with rising military expenditures, it is 
generating a price-boosting psychology 
through most parts of the economy. 

However, this boom of profits and business 
investment should not be confused with a 
general, economy-wide condition of infla- 
tionary shortages. Despite increased mili- 
tary spending, there are no widespread 
shortages of goods, productive capacity and 
manpower. 

There is no excessive demand for goods 
in short supply. There is no consumer scare- 
buying or hoarding. 

On the contrary, auto sales have declined. 
Home-building has dropped sharply. The 
buying power of most workers’ take-home 
pay has hardly increased in the past year. 

Unemployment, at 3.9% of the labor force, 
is still far from full employment. With job- 
less rates of over 12% for teenagers, nearly 
8% for Negroes and 4.6% for blue-collar 
workers, there is yet a long road ahead be- 
fore America achieves job opportunities, at 
decent wages, for all persons who are willing 
and able to work. 

Sales of consumer goods, generally, are 
increasing, but not at an abnormally fast 
pace. In June, retail sales were up 6% from 
a year ago, but from the April-June quarter 
of 1965 to the same period of this year, busi- 
ness investment in new plants and machines 
was up 18%. 

The only sector of the private economy that 
is rising sharply is capital goods investment. 

If there is inflation in the American econ- 
omy in 1966, it can be found in the lopsided 
profits and business investment booms. 


MONETARY POLICY 


In a dangerously misguided attempt to 
curb the capital goods boom, the Federal 
Reserve and the commercial banks have 
pushed up interest rates to the highest levels 
since the 1920s. 

The interest rate blast-off started last 
December, when the Federal Reserve Board 
increased the rate, which banks pay to bor- 
row funds from the Federal Reserve system, 
and lifted the permissible interest rate that 
commercial banks can pay on certificates of 
deposit from 444% to 512%. The effect of 
these actions was to boost interest rates and 
to shift large savings into the commercial 
banks, while halting the expansion of de- 
posits in savings banks and savings and loan 
associations, which make most home- 
mortgage and improvement loans, 

There is no evidence that these high and 
rising interest rates have curbed the capital 
goods boom, But they are pushing residen- 
tial construction into a depression. They 
are boosting the cost of living. And they 
are making it both more expensive and more 
difficult for states and local governments to 
borrow money to expand needed public 
facilities. 

The prime interest rate for the choicest 
and richest borrowers is now 6%. This is a 
3314 % rise in the basic price of money since 
last December—the sharpest price increase, 
by far, in a period of rising prices. 

With a prime rate of 6%, effective interest 
rates on loans to consumers, small business- 
men and farmers are frequently 10% and 
more. The effective rate on FHA-insured 
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mortgages of 6 % is rising and available 
mortgage funds are drying up. Building 
permits for new residential construction 
have dropped to the lowest level in seven 
years, at a time when the rebuilding of 
America’s cities is urgently needed, 

A one-point rise from 544% to 644% ona 
25-year, $20,000 mortgage—the average con- 
ventional mortgage—adds more than $3,600 
in interest costs over those 25 years. For the 
vast majority of wage and salary earners, 
$3,600 represents well over one-half year's 
earnings. Moreover, at a 644% rate on a 
$20,000 mortgage, the borrower pays out $40,- 
500 over 25 years—the interest payments of 
$20,500 are greater than the loan, itself. 

The sharply rising cost of money is trans- 
lated into price boosts all along the line, 
from the farmer and industrial producer to 
the retailer and consumer, In addition, the 
interest cost of installment credit for autos, 
refrigerators, television sets and other con- 
sumer goods is high and rising. 

The American people pay the price for 
these interest rates—through increased liy- 
ing costs and increased interest payments on 
the borrowed funds of the federal, state, and 
local governments. 

The beneficiaries of these rates are the com- 
mercial banks and those who are rich enough 
to buy large blocks of corporate and goy- 
ernment securities and bank certificates of 
deposit. 

This policy reinforces and aggravates the 
wrong- way trend of income distribution, with 
an increasing share of the economy’s forward 
advance going to business, the banks and the 
rich. Moreover, it is generating turmoil and 
frenzied speculation in the nation’s money 
markets that threaten to undermine con- 
fidence in the nation’s financial institutions. 

RESTORED ECONOMIC BALANCE IS NEEDED 

The cause of the rising cost-of-living lies 
essentially in skyrocketing profits and the 
related super-boom of capital goods invest- 
ment. 

The effects can be seen in the lag of 
workers’ buying power and the shift of in- 
come from wages and salaries to profits, divi- 
dends and interest. 

These lopsided and inequitable trends are 
creating difficulties, at present. They can 
generate serious troubles in the future, 

America needs a restored balance between 
wages, prices, profits and business investment, 
as well as considerably lower interest rates. 

Increase in real wages are needed to pro- 
vide workers with an equitable and adequate 
share of the benefits of the economy’s prog- 
ress. Justice and equity require such in- 
creases in the buying power of wages and 
salaries, Moreover, such rises in real earn- 
ings are essential for the sustained growth of 
mass consumer markets, which are the base 
of the nation’s economy. 

The major machinery for achieving such 
increases in real earnings, in a free society, 
is collective bargaining between unions and 
employers. Collective bargaining must be 
permitted to operate, without shackles— 
within the context of the economic realities 
of the thousands of different markets, indus- 
tries and occupations, as well as the national 
economy. Moreover, in a period of rising 
prices, collective bargaining is a stabilizing 
force. 

Extended coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to millions of low-wage workers and 
a rise in the federal minimum wage are 
needed to lift the real wages of the working 
poor. 

High and rising business profits, as well as 
the economy’s rapidly advancing produc- 
tivity, make it possible for business to grant 
such improvements in the buying power of 
wages and salaries, without raising the price 
level. Many companies can afford to grant 
substantial wage increases and simultane- 
ously reduce prices. 

An effective curb on the capital goods 
super-boom is required—through repeal of 
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the 7% tax credit subsidy for business in- 
vestment in new equipment and/or an in- 
crease in corporate taxes. Curtailment of 
this on w boom is essential to help re- 
store balance to the economy and to make 
more funds available for housing, the re- 
building of America’s cities and expanded 
public facilities. 

Continued expansion of the economy is es- 
sential to create enough new job opportuni- 
ties to achieve and maintain full employ- 
ment of a rapidly growing labor force in a 
period of spreading automation. Such sus- 
tained pace of economic growth must be 
based on a sound foundation of increasing 
real wages and salaries and expanding con- 
sumer markets. It must be based, too, on 
meeting the needs of a rapidly growing and 
increasingly urban population for public fa- 
cilities and services—with sufficient federal 
funds for the planned expansion of efforts 
to meet these needs. 

A roll-back of interest rates to more rea- 
sonable levels in required. Congress should 
establish an interest rate ceiling of 414% 
on time deposits of all types, including cer- 
tificates of deposit. Congress should also 
demand the Federal Reserve to exercise its 
authority—through the purchase of gov- 
ernment securities and regulation of reserve 
requirements—to stabilize the money mar- 
ket and maintain reasonable interest rates. 
In addition, Congress should adopt a meas- 
ure to provide a gradual and orderly end to 
the issuance of certificates of deposit by the 
banks and review the effect on the money 
market of the federal government's issuance 
of participation certificates. The govern- 
ment should also develop effective coordina- 
tion and cooperation among the various fed- 
eral agencies, including the Federal Reserve 
system, that are in the money and credit 
area. 

If the President determines that there is 
a national emergency to require extraordi- 
nary stabilization measures—with even- 
handed restraints on all costs, prices, profits, 
dividends, corporate executive compensation 
(including bonuses and stock options) as 
well as employees’ wages and salaries—he 
will have the support of the AFL-CIO, Such 
measures should apply equitably to all groups 
in the economy and to all components of the 
cost-of-living, as well as the cost of produc- 
tion. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOS- 
ALS TO FIGHT INFLATION AND 
LOWER INTEREST RATES 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. FULTON] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, the President has asked the 
Congress to take action to insure the 
continuation of our prosperity. The pro- 
posal he has made has my support.. The 
program can do a job that needs to be 
done. i 

It can help to stem the tide of inflation. 

It can check the excessive growth of 
business investment. 

It can help to reinvigorate the home- 
building industry. 

It can relieve the strain on our finan- 
cial institutions. 

It can reverse the upward trend of 
interest rates. 
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It is generally agreed that spending on 
plant and equipment has grown too rap- 
idly. It has grown too fast for the indus- 
tries that supply machinery and equip- 
ment. It has grown too fast for the 
construction industry. The result is what 
one weuld expect—soaring costs. 

The plant and equipment boom has 
grown faster than the supply of savings. 
In their rush to get funds for expan- 
sion—corporations issued 86 percent 
more bonds in the first half of this year 
than in the first half of 1965. The 
amount of bank loans outstanding to 
business grew at an annual rate of 22 
percent in the first 7 months of this year. 

Our financial institutions have been 
engaged in the fierce struggle for funds, 
bidding against one another for con- 
sumer savings and for the liquid funds 
of business. Excessive competition for 
funds can weaken the earnings position 
of our thrift institutions, and expose 
them to large withdrawals as funds shift 
from one institution to another. 

Fortunately, our financial system has 
great strength. And our private insti- 
tutions are backed by Government insur- 
ance and the resources of the Federal 
Reserve System and the Home Loan 
Bank. But even the strongest system 
suffers when placed under too great pres- 
sure, It is time that we brought this 
testing period for our financial system 
to an end. 

I feel, however, the Congress should 
not make the suspension of the 7-percent 
investment tax credit and the accele- 
rated depreciation allowance retroactive 
to September 1 as recommended. This 
would not be fair to firms which have 
made commitments between that date 
and this. Therefore, I will ask for an 
amendment making the effective date 
September 9, 1966. 

Also, I feel that small business firms 
doing less than $1 million volume an- 
nually, should be exempt from the sus- 
pensions and will work for an amend- 
ment to this effect. 

And it is time to bring a halt to the 
rise in interest rates. That rise has been 
going on for a year. We have reached 
6-percent rates for high-grade corpo- 
rate bonds, Issues guaranteed by the 
Federal Government yield over 6 percent 
in some cases. Home buyers have to pay 
6 percent, 6.5 percent, even 7 percent, 
and often cannot get money at any price. 
And there has been no sign of letup in 
the rise of rates. 

We must do something to stop this 
climb. I have nothing against people 
who receive interest. They are not all 
rich. Lots of them are old people, and 
I am glad to see them get more from 
their savings. But high interest rates 
are a tax on all those who have to borrow 
to carry on their business. We need to 
restrict investment, but we are making 
those who have to borrow carry too 
much of the burden. 

The Federal Reserve Board has been 
doing its job as it sees it. However, it 
has become evident that monetary poli- 
cies alone cannot do the job; fiscal re- 
straint is needed. That is what the ad- 
ministration will provide. 

The present program can do an effec- 
tive job of checking the investment 
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boom. And it can do it without endan- 


gering our financial institutions. It will 
help to reverse the trend of interest rates 
and get homebuilding started again. 


HEARST NEWSPAPER AMERICAN- 
ISM TROPHY WON THIS YEAR BY 
THE AMERICAN LEGION DEPART- 
MENT OF TENNESSEE 


Mr, KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Futon] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, since 1938 the late newspaper 
publisher, William Randolph Hearst, 
through the Hearst Newspaper Ameri- 
canism Trophy, has honored and recog- 
nized an American Legion organization 
for its efforts to stimulate Legionnaires 
and all citizens to respect and maintain 
the basic precepts of freedom upon 
which our Nation was founded. 

I am proud that this year’s Hearst 
Newspaper Americanism Trophy was 
won by the American Legion De- 
partment of Tennessee. I am also 
proud that one of my very good friends, 
retiring Tennessee Department Com- 
mander Ollie T. Frith, of Nashville, 
Tenn., who worked long and diligently 
on behalf of Americanism by the de- 
partment during the past year, received 
this award from the Hearst Publications, 
Inc., New York City. 

During the past year, the American 
Legion Department of Tennessee has 
organized and sponsored a radio and TV 
program entitled “Your American Legion 
Speaks.” The program emphasized the 
proper respect and display of the flag 
of the United States. 

Another statewide program, “Show 
Your Colors,” resulted in the distribu- 
tion of over 250,000 flag pin sets, and 
brought requests from almost every civic 
and fraternal group within the State 
for assistance in promoting activities 
directed at patriotic goals. 

The Tennessee Department of the 
American Legion had 4,000 Tennessee 
youngsters participating in its oratorical 
contest; it sponsored 39 Boy Scout 
troops; fielded 53 American Legion base- 
ball teams that involved 586 young 
adults; and from June 4 to June 10, 
carried out at Tennessee Technological 
University at Cookeville one of its most 
successful programs for the American 
Legion Boys’ State governmental study 
symposium with 501 young Tennesseans 
attending the 7-day session. 

An editorial praising the American 
Legion Department of Tennessee was 
published by the Nashville Banner on 
August 31, 1966. This editorial merits 
the widest dissemination. 


A SCHOOL FOR DEAF HIGH SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 


ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. SICKLES] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us on the Ad Hoc Subcommittee on the 
Handicapped of the House Committee on 
Education and Labor have over the past 
year had an extraordinary education 
in the wide range of problems facing 
the handicapped. 

One problem that has received partic- 
ular attention has been the extent of 
educational facilities available for deaf 
children. And we found that in most 
respects there are not enough. The 
younger a deaf child is, the better his 
chances are for good schooling; as he 
grows older, the facilities available to 
him become increasingly scarce. There 
are a number of public and private 
schools equipped to give deaf children an 
elementary-level education. There are 
a very few schools equipped to educate 
the deaf student at the secondary level. 
And there is currently only one institu- 
tion for postsecondary education for the 
deaf in the world—Gallaudet College 
here in Washington. This institution, 
however, is due to receive some help 
shortly when the National Technical In- 
stitute for the Deaf, authorized by act of 
this Congress, is established. 

Aware of the great shortage in educa- 
tion for the deaf in secondary education, 
the chairman of our subcommittee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Carey] 
recently introduced H.R. 17190 to estab- 
lish a model high school for the deaf to 
be operated by Gallaudet College. To- 
day I am happy to demonstrate my sup- 
port for this legislation by introducing 
an identical bill. 

In brief, the bill authorizes the neces- 
sary appropriations for the establish- 
ment and operation of a model secondary 
school for the deaf to serve the District 
of Columbia and nearby States. The 
school would be designed to offer a com- 
prehensive high school curriculum in- 
cluding college preparatory course work 
and vocational programs. 

The new school would be particularly 
valuable to Maryland, as one of the 
States nearby to the District of Colum- 
bia. Although Maryland already has a 
very excellent school for the deaf in 
Frederick under the able direction of Dr. 
Lloyd Ambrosen, it cannot support a full 
high school curriculum. There are other 
schools for the deaf in Maryland—Balti- 
more City, Riderwood, Silver Spring, 
Glen Burnie—with a total enrollment of 
over 500 students, but they offer almost 
exclusively a primary education. The 
principal reason that none of these 
schools can provide a complete high 
school curriculum is that they could not 
draw the 300 to 500 students necessary 
for a strong secondary education pro- 
gram. By locating the proposed school 
on the grounds of Gallaudet and drawing 
from all States in the region, the neces- 
sary number of students can be easily 
obtained to support the kind of curricu- 
lum that is so badly needed. 
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Thus, Mr. Speaker, in view of the very 
serious need for a national high school 
for the deaf, I hope that the House will 
choose to act swiftly on this legislation. 


PRESIDENT HAS TAKEN A WISE AND 
-TIMELY ACTION IN NATION'S 
ECONOMY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the President has taken a wise and 
timely action. 

I think it is wise because for some time 
warning signals were becoming visible in 
the economy. The demands for capital 
have driven interest rates higher and 
higher. 

In many industries the need for skilled 
workers is acute. 

Some commodities are meeting rising 
demand with rising prices. 

I believe it is timely because these 
restraints proposed by the President can 
be effective and more easily borne now, 
whereas a greater threat of inflation 
later would demand more drastic meas- 
ures not so easy to bear. 

Much of the present boom has been en- 
couraged by incentives—particularly tax 
incentives. These incentives—the in- 
vestment credit and accelerated tax 
writeoffs for investment in buildings— 
were designed to stimulate a then lag- 
ging economy. 

By a temporary suspension of these 
incentives now we can ease demand. By 
temporarily suspending these incentives 
they will be available again when the 
economy has had time to absorb the ex- 
isting backlog of orders for equipment 
and the pace of commercial construction 
has moved to a more reasonable level. 

The high rate of activity in the indus- 
tries more affected by the President’s 
proposals will, I think, assure that these 
measures will not increase our rate of 
unemployment. 

It is now up to the Congress to act in 
the same manner as the President with 
timeliness and wisdom so that we can 
continue to enjoy our high prosperity. 
As the President has asked, the Congress 
must focus on those sectors of the econ- 
omy that need urgent attention. 

I believe he has pointed the way for us. 

I believe the Congress will act respon- 
sibly in enacting not only the restraints 
on tax incentives, but in helping to curb 
appropriations to the levels the President 
has recommended, 


APPLAUSE FOR PRESIDENT’S 
STATEMENT 
Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wotrr] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? : 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I applaud 
the forthright statement of the President 
yesterday setting forth steps necessary 
“to assure the continuing health and 
strength of the economy.” 

It is right in calling for action by all 
Federal agencies designed to curtail un- 
necessary expenditures. I myself have 
voted to cut more than $8 billion from 
Federal spending. When we are fight- 
ing the enemies of democracy abroad and 
the forces of economic distress at home, 
each step we take must be informed, ef- 
ficient, effective and absolutely necessary. 
Waste and excess will contribute to the 
fires of inflation and sap the energy of 
our Nation. They cannot be tolerated. 

I applaud the statement of the Presi- 
dent for yet another reason. It is force- 
ful—as it seeks immediate and helpful 
measures; yet it is temperate—as it re- 
lies on our citizenry to exercise voluntary 
restraint. 

What the statement asks from busi- 
ness are measures that will increase the 
health of industry in the long run. 

And what the President asks from la- 
bor will increase the welfare of our cit- 
izens now and in the future. 

Inflation hurts the men and women of 
my constituency. It cuts an unfair swath 
through their incomes withdrawing from 
many of them the welcome benefits of 
prosperity. Poverty becomes more 
grinding and more brutal as higher 
prices steals from the poor the little that 
they have. Indeed, all my constituents, 
in daily trips to the supermarket, in their 
desire to buy new homes and new clothes 
know that a growing part of the finan- 
cial gains of the last 5 years can disap- 
pear through higher prices. Since com- 
ing to Washington I have personally con- 
ducted a continuing inquiry into the ris- 
ing price of food to consumers, particu- 
larly bread and milk prices, and have 
studied the impact of trading stamps on 
the economy. 

I am not talking about the lofty dis- 
course of the economists and the scholar. 
Inflation is not any abstract lesson in the 
schoolroom. It talks the harsh language 
of the marketplace. The Consumer Price 
Index will probably be 3.5 percent higher 
this year than it was last year, and the 
Wholesale Price Index has moved up for 
the first time in years. 

As a Member of Congress, I feel espe- 
cially hopeful that there will be a halt 
to the sad weakening of the economy that 
inflation could bring. In the last ses- 
sions the Congress has brought the Great 
Society closer to realization through such 
measures as the Elementary and Second- 
ary School Act, medicare, and the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. Now we are 
working on historic changes in the mini- 
mum wage structure. 

Yet these vast achievements of the past 
several years can be erased, not through 
the force of foreign enemies, not through 
the conspiracy of internal foes, but 
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through the relentless effect of inflation 
on our lives. 

For an increase in the minimum wage 
can be a mockery if it is immediately de- 
voured by higher costs for the worker. 

Improved medical care for all our peo- 
ple will be an illusion if the cost of treat- 
ment and of medication moves increas- 
ingly upward. 

And just as the Nation has decided to 
make impressive improvements in the 
quality of education for its children, our 
people at the same time must have the 
real income necessary to provide that 
education for their children. 

I think I speak on behalf of all my 
constituents, of industry and labor alike, 
of the poor, and the rich, and especially 
on behalf of those on fixed incomes when 
I concur in the thoughts that the Presi- 
dent yesterday expressed and urge this 
Congress to take the actions requested. 


THE HONORABLE CARL VINSON RE- 
CEIVES 1966 SYLVANUS THAYER 
AWARD, PRESENTED BY ASSOCIA- 
TION OF GRADUATES, U.S. MILI- 
TARY ACADEMY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Rivers] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, on Saturday, September 10, the 
Association of Graduates, U.S. Military 
Academy, conferred upon our former be- 
loved colleague, the Honorable Carl Vin- 
son, of Georgia, its highest honor, the 
Sylvanus Thayer Award. 

I know that every Member of the Con- 
gress will agree with me that there is no 
living American more worthy of this dis- 
tinction. The citation accompanying 
the award stated: 

ASSOCIATION OF GRADUATES, U.S. MILITARY 
ACADEMY, WEST POINT, N.Y., 1966 SYLVANUS 
THAYER AWARD, CITATION, CARL VINSON 
Carl Vinson has served for more than 50 

years in the House of Representatives where 
he developed in the service of his country, 
an unparalleled understanding of the role 
of the military in national affairs. As “father 
of the two-ocean Navy,” elder statesman of 
aviation, and staunch supporter of the Army 
in its efforts to achieve and maintain an ef- 
ficient, flexible force fully responsive to the 
nation’s needs, he has rendered outstanding 
service to the cause of national defense. 

Mr. Vinson took his first oath as a Con- 
gressman on 3 November 1914, in the 63rd 
Congress. He was re-elected to each succeed- 
ing Congress thereafter, through the 88th, a 
record of continued service unequalled in 
our history. He was a member and then 
Chairman of the House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee for 33 years. With the exception of 
the brief periods when he was the ranking 
minority member, he served for 14 years as 
Chairman of the Armed Services Committee 
into which the Naval Affairs Committee had 
been merged. With profound concern for 
= national security and with a firm under- 

of the relationship of military 

HONA to that security, he has introduced 
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and guided through the Congress, legislation 
which has progressively increased the 
strength and readiness of all major compo- 
nents of the Armed Forces, 

Through his long and dedicated service to 
his country, Carl Vinson has greatly en- 
hanced its honor and its strength. Accord- 
ingly, the 1966 Sylvanus Thayer Medal is 
hereby awarded by the Association of Grad- 
uates of the United States Military Academy 
to Carl Vinson. 

C. V. R. SCHUYLER, 
General, U.S. Army (Retired), 
President. 


It was my great privilege to be in at- 
tendance at West Point last Saturday 
when the incomparable Carl Vinson ac- 
cepted the Sylvanus Thayer Award, and 
to hear him speak to the Corps of Cadets 
in his own inimitable fashion. Mr. Vin- 
son spoke from his heart, based upon 50 
years of experience in the Congress of 
the United States. It was an inspiring 
address—one that will be recorded in the 
annals of the U.S. Military Academy so 
future generations may read and reread 
the words of wisdom and the sage advice 
and counsel of this truly great American. 

Mr. Vinson’s address follows: 


General Bennett, General Schuyler, Chair- 
man Rivers, Secretary Resor, General 
Wheeler, Distinguished Alumni of West 
Point, Members of the Faculty and the Cadet 
Corps of the Military Academy, Distin- 
guished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen, with 
all my heart I thank you for the honor con- 
ferred upon me today. 

I am, first of all, humbled by the emi- 
nence of those who before me have received 
the Sylvanus Thayer Award. 

To me it seems incredible that I should 
join the ranks of men so illustrious in the 
history of our nation. 

It gives me a feeling of pride and of im- 
mense satisfaction. Yet, I must confess also 
to a feeling that my predecessors measured 
up to this recognition far more than I. 

But my feelings run far deeper than this. 

This revered place—this beloved institu- 
tion, so close to the heart of every Ameri- 
can—has very meanings for me. 

I am almost exactly half the age of this 
institution. 

I served in the United States.Congress for 
almost a third of the time that there has 
been a United States Military Academy. 

For more than 40 years—one-fourth the 
life of this institution—I was directly con- 
cerned in the Congress with the nation’s 
security, more especially with the strength 
and readiness of our military establishment. 

And over these decades of dealing with the 
power and the safety of the United States, I 
came to know thousands of your graduates, 
ranking from the single gold bar to five stars. 

Testimony I have taken for four decades 
from countless of your most distinguished 
alumni. 

I have dealt with, and helped to enact, 
scores of laws relating to the many problems 
of administering this Academy. 

Year by year for a half-century, I have 
become more and more steeped in the his- 
tory of our armed forces, and from this 
I have come to appreciate the critical role 
of your graduates in preserving and building 
this nation. 

But—more, even, than any of these 
things—I have, over the years, become in- 
creasingly conscious of the truth, that it is 
character that means the most in human 
affairs. And, I have learned that, above all 
else, the United States Military Academy 
symbolizes Honor, Duty, and Country. 

Perhaps, then, considering these things, 
you can sense why this event today means 
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so much to me and can share my feelings 
in some measure, 

I am aware that Major Thayer's system, 
which he evolved during his 16 years of 
superintendency, gave this institution its di- 
rection and standards. I know he is rightly 
immortalized as “Father of the Military 
Academy.” 

I realize that he implanted here the rule of 
absolute honesty and complete integrity; 
that here he established a curriculum as 
broad as was consistent with the primary 
demands of professional training; that it 
was he who induced every cadet to exercise 
his faculties to the utmost, to the end that 
both mind and character would reach for 
the skies. 

I have seen first-hand, over my own years, 
that these firm foundations laid a century 
and a half ago by Sylvanus Thayer have con- 
tinued here to this very moment. 

Back in 1914, when I entered the Congress 
and World War I had just started in Europe, 
I became concerned about our state of pre- 
paredness. That concern has remained with 
me for more than half a century. 

As a Member and later Chairman for six- 
teen years of what was then the Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, I concentrated on the Navy 
and the Marine Corps. But, at the same 
time, I was aware then, and eyen more so 
in later years, of the need for a vigorous Army 
capable of meeting our defense requirements. 

It was a small Army at that time, and only 
a handful could foresee that in a few years 
it would become the mightiest force ever 
gathered together in the world. 

Looking back on those years, I have to ad- 
mit that Congress was not entirely free of 
guilt when it came time to earmark funds 
for our armed forces. The combined mili- 
tary appropriations for 1925, 1930, and 1935, 
for example, amounted to $1,132,000,000—a 
significant fact when we consider that the 
Army budget alone for this fiscal year is cur- 
rently $17,000,000,000 and expected to mount 
even higher. 

In the years leading up to World War II. 
those of us in the Congress who were con- 
cerned about our defense had a lot of talking 
to do to convince some of our fellow members 
of the nation’s military needs. And while we 
were busy trying to convert our colleagues 
(and frequently the Executive Branch of the 
Government, as well) here at West Point you 
were busy training our present Army leaders. 

‘Without the training your predecessors re- 
ceived here, without their devotion to duty 
and their faith in the urgency of their pro- 
fession, our fantastic expansion and final vic- 
tory in World War II would not have been 
possible. 

When the Committee on Armed Services 
was formed in 1947, I became even more 
familiar with the Army and the Army Air 
Corps, and shortly thereafter the Air Force, 
and finally the Air Force Academy. 

Our defense structure, by 1947, had un- 
dergone considerable change. Nuclear 
Weapons posed grave threats—not only to 
our security, but to our survival. 

I soon realized that the answer to the 
problems that confronted us, from a defense 
viewpoint, lay in the creation and mainte- 
nance of a stable, balanced force structure, 
Tesponsive to any type of military challenge 
that we might meet. 

I did not believe then—nor do I believe 
now—that a nuclear exchange was likely, if 
we were prepared to meet every type of 
threat. 


I believed then—as I do now—that this 
nation must constantly maintain a strong, 
modern military structure—capable of ex- 
pansion, but always large enough to meet 
immediate challenges. 

I was always concerned when our active 
military strength fell below 2,500,000 men, 
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and the Army had less than 1,000,000 men on 
active duty. 

But back in 1947, in addition to the prob- 
lem of the new and awesome dimension of 
atomic warfare, the Army and Navy also 
faced the problem of unification. 

We had three services, and there were 
many who wanted only one service, one chief 
of staff, and one philosophy of warfare. I 
opposed this concept then—Just as I oppose 
it now—for I have always felt that the sepa- 
rate services—each an expert in its own mis- 
sions—are indispensable to our security. 

But I did recognize the virtue of one or- 
ganization overseeing the entire function- 
ing of the separate services. 

Thus, the first and most important step 
that had to be taken to bring about this 
type of unification was to combine the Mili- 
tary and Naval Affairs Committees of the 
Congress to form the Armed Services 
Committees. 

Without bringing together into one com- 
mittee in each house the experienced mili- 
tary and naval congressional personnel we 
had in the Congress at that time, many of 
the legislative achievements that are now the 
law of the land would not have been possible, 

I look back now with some pride and with 
a great deal of satisfaction upon the accom- 
plishments of the House Committee on 
Armed Services during the fourteen years I 
served as Chairman. Many of the laws we 
wrote not only guided the officers who lead 
the Armed Forces today, but will guide you 
as you lead the Army of tomorrow. 

But I did not come here today to remi- 
nisce. 

I came, instead, with a heart full of grati- 
tude, to indulge myself, for a few moments, 
in some admonitions to you men of the 
Cadet Corps, based upon my half-century of 
association with the finest men I have ever 
known—officers and men of the Army of the 
United States. 

When you receive your commission and 
leave this hallowed ground, you will go forth 
to face a constantly changing world. 

It has been a century of strife and up- 
heaval and they continue today. 

You have the great advantage of knowl- 
edge and youth. 

You also have the great advantage of 
knowing that you will serve under capable, 
outstanding officers. 

You will have the advantage of serving in 
a modern Army—an Army with solid tradi- 
tion, outstanding spirit, and the finest mili- 
tary hardware available. 

You will serve in an Army made up of 
highly educated men and women. You will 
find a much higher degree of intelligence in 
the Army today than any period in the his- 
tory of the nation. 

I need not tell you that when you wear 
the uniform of.a cadet of the United States 
Military Academy, and later the uniform of 
an officer in the Army of the United States, 
that you are wearing a uniform that should 
fill you with pride—pride in the knowledge 
that you are acquiring skills that will help 
to preserve. the future of our nation; pride 
in the fact that you are preparing to bear 
the torch of liberty to light the way for all 
freedom-loying people everywhere, 

It is the fervent hope of all of us that 
you will never have to apply your knowledge 
in the hard test of combat. But bear this 
in mind, the greatest satisfaction that can 
come to any citizen of our land is to know 
that he has made a contribution to his na- 
tion—that he has helped to preserve and 
protect our way of life—a way of life un- 
equaled in the history of civilization. 

I know of nothing that can give a man a 
greater feeling of pride than to know that he 


these results will be the knowledge that our 
people live in freedom, enjoying the benefits 
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of a form of government that has attained 
the highest living standard in the world. 

As you proceed with your studies here at 
the Academy, look forward constantly. Don’t 
be content with standing still, because physi- 
cally it is impossible to stand still. The 
world is in constant motion and there- 
fore you either move forward or you fall 
backwards, 

When. I was told that I was to be the re- 
cipient of this great honor, my mind recalled 
some of the graduates of this academy—men 
of vision—men who looked forward. I was 
reminded of Cicero’s famous words, “The 
harvest of old age is the recollection and 
abundance of blessings previously secured.” 
Among these blessings are my friendships 
with such men as General Pershing, General 
Eisenhower, General Bradley, General Gruen- 
ther, General MacArthur, and a multitude of 
others. 

Most of the great men of this nation 
are humble men. And the true test of any 
man is— 

To be able to combine humility with 
pride; to be wisely aggressive without being 
dogmatic; to be firm without being stub- 
born; to be capable of making decisions, 
without being rash; to accept criticism with- 
out resenting it; to be compassionate with- 
out being weak; to inspire others, and, at 
the same time, be inspired by others; to 
be loyal not only to those whom he serves, 
but to those who serve under him. 

And then there will be the supreme test— 
the test of leadership. For when all is said 
and done, you are here to become Army 
officers—and leaders of men. 

No academic course can teach you leader- 
ship, but knowledge is the basic ingredient. 
You can acquire the instincts of leadership by 
emulation. But first you must have the 
desire to be a leader. 

You must be willing and anxious to ac- 
cept responsibility. 

You must do your level best in every 
assignment, including those which may ap- 
pear to you to seem barren of challenge. 

Make everything you do in your Army 
career important—regardless of your own ap- 
praisal of the situation. 

You have to not only understand an order 
and know how to carry it out, you must also 
have the ability to give an order and make 
sure that it ts followed through. 

Always think in terms of the whole Army— 
not just one branch. Remember—except 
for the one day each year, and that is when 
you play Navy in your annual football game— 
you are preparing to become part of a four- 
service team. 

At the same time, never lose pride in your 
own service—and maintain the integrity of 
your own military department, Be proud of 
your heritage, proud of your leaders, proud 
of this the greatest of all nations on earth, 
and then be moderately proud of yourself. 

As you know, we are currently engaged 
in a war, which, on some other campuses 
around the country, has produced consider- 
able friction. 

I cannot tell you, nor can anyone tell you, 
what the future holds in Viet Nam, or any 
other part of the world. But I can tell you 
that this nation confronts a determined 
enemy in Viet Nam. I can also tell you that 
Viet Nam, and a military victory there is 
vital to our own security and the preserva- 
tion of liberty and freedom in other parts 
of the world. 

In the performance of our servicemen in 
that far-away land, I have an enormous 
pride. Partly this is because of my years 
of identification: with the armed forces; but 
far more it is because of their heroism, their 
professional skill, their steadfastness in the 
supreme challenges of the battlefield. 

I for one strongly favor what President 
Johnson has sought to do and has done 
there. Particularly I commend the prudence 
and statecraft he has employed to insure 
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that this crisis does not escalate endlessly, 
and ultimately engulf all mankind in devas- 
tation too horrible to contemplate, 

I know that communism is not going to 
just fade away. I know that communism 
is going to be a challenge to our way of life 
for many years to come, 

If I have ever been convinced of anything 
in my life, I am convinced that democracy, 
and the freedom and dignity of man which 
go hand-in-hand with it, will out-wear, out- 
last, and out-live any philosophy or catch- 
phrase that ever emerges from the Kremlin. 

We must maintain our position as the 
leader of the free world. 

This will involve sacrifice—the sacrifice of 
lives, just as we are sacrificing lives today 
in Viet Nam; the sacrifice of time; the sacri- 
fice of material wealth; and the sacrifice of 
long family separation. 

But neither you young men, nor our citi- 
zens, are afraid of sacrifice. We will do 
whatever must be done, For when all is 
said and done, the tomorrow of this nation is 
being entrusted to you—to you, the Army 
of the future, guardians of the land of the 
free, imbued with the spirit of Sylvanus 
Thayer. 

I thank you. 


STATEMENT BY AFL-CIO EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL ON THE NATIONAL 
ECONOMY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, every 
Member of this Congress and the admin- 
istration is vitally concerned with the 
inflationary trend presently evident in 
the economy. Labor is also concerned. 

The views of the AFL-CIO executive 
council on this matter will be of interest 
and importance in considering what 
moves can be taken to combat inflation. 
The executive council’s recommendations 
should be given very serious considera- 
tion and I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues the statement issued at 
os meeting in Chicago on August 23, 


STATEMENT BY THE AFL-CIO Executive 
COUNCIL ON THE NATIONAL ECONOMY, OHI- 
CAGO, ILL., AUGUST 23, 1966 


Inflation in America is clearly and directly 
profit inflation. 

Profits have skyrocketed—moving up, far 
out of line with wages and salaries, 

The result has been increased living costs 
that have washed out much of the value of 
workers’ wage gains. In the past year, the 
buying power of most workers’ take-home pay 
has hardly advanced, at all. 

Wage and salary earners have not received 
a fair and adequate share of the benefits of 
the economy's forward advance. 

In the key manufacturing sector, unit 
labor costs actually declined 1.9 percent be- 
tween 1960 and 1965. But the companies 
increased the wholesale price level of man- 
ufactured goods by 1.7 percent—almost as 
much as the decline in unit labor costs. In 
the first half of 1966, the unit labor costs of 
manufactured goods were only one-tenth of 
one percent higher than in the same period 
of 1965, but the wholesale prices of indus- 
trial products jumped 2.8 percent. 

The spread between unit labor costs and 
industrial prices has been growing. It is 
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now greater than at any time since mid- 
1951. Most of this spread refiects widening 
profit margins. And with the rising volume 
of sales, profits have soared. 

The inequity and injustice of these trends 
is. crystal clear to all who wish to know the 
facts. Between 1960 and 1965: 

Corporate profits soared 52 percent before 
taxes and 67 percent after payment of taxes. 

Dividend payments to stockholders rose 
43 percent. 

Weekly take-home pay of factory workers 
increased only 21 percent, and in terms of 
buying power, merely 13 percent. 

Total wages, salary and fringe benefits of 
all employees in the entire economy in- 
creased only 33 percent—teflecting increased 
employment, as well as gains in wages and 
salaries. This trend continues in 1966— 
with wages and salaries lagging behind the 
sharp rise of profits and dividends. 

The continuing shift in income distribu- 
tion is creating a serious lack of balance be- 
tween the economy’s rapidly rising ability 
to increase production more efficiently, and 
sustainable advances in the demand for 
goods and services. 

Soaring profits—aided by the 7 percent 
tax-credit subsidy for business investment 
and rapid depreciation write-offs—are fuel- 
ing the fires of a capital goods super-boom. 

The new installations are increasing indus- 
try’s productive capacity much faster than 
the demand for goods and services can be 
expected to rise, on a sustained basis. As a 
result, there is a growing danger of excess 
capacity, eventual collapse of the investment 
boom and a general economic decline. More- 
over, in combination with rising military ex- 
penditures the capital goods boom is creating 
a price-boosting psychology among business- 
men throughout most parts of the economy. 

This one-sector boom, however, should not 
be confused with generally excessive demand 
for goods in short supply. Auto sales are 
down from last year; home-building has 
dropped sharply; there are no shortages of 
consumer goods; nor is there any scare- 
buying or hoarding. Unemployment at 3.9 
percent of the labor force—with joblessness 
rates of over 12 percent for teenagers, nearly 
8 percent for Negroes and 4.6 percent for 
blue-collar workers—is far from full 
employment. 

The Federal Reserve's attempt to curb this 
capital goods boom has pushed up interest 
rates to the highest levels in 40 years—boost- 
ing the cost of living and throwing residential 
construction into a depression. 

Because of all these factors, the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council advocates the following 
economic policies: 

1. Restoration of balance between wages, 
prices, profits and business investment is es- 
sential, as well as much lower interest rates. 

2. Increases in the buying power of wages 
and salaries are needed to provide workers 
with their fair share and provide a healthy 
advance in mass consumer markets, the 
foundation of the nation’s economy. 

3. The major mechanism for achieving ris- 
ing real earnings in America is collective bar- 
gaining—within the framework of the thou- 
sands of different markets, industries and 
occupations, as well as the national economy. 

4. Special attention to lift the real wages 
of the working poor requires the extension of 
coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
millions of low-wage workers and an increase 
in the federal minimum wage. 

5. High and rising business profits and the 
economy’s rapidly increasing productive ef- 
ficiency make possible such increases in 
workers’ buying power without raising the 
price level. In fact, the profits and produc- 
tivity of many companies are so high that 
they could simultaneously raise wages and 
cut their prices to consumers. 

6. Achievement of economic balance also 
requires an effective curb on the capital 
goods super-boom—through repeal of the 7 
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percent tax-credit subsidy for business in- 
vestment in new equipment and/or an in- 
crease in corporate taxes. This will also 
make more funds available for housing, the 
rebuilding of America’s cities and expanded 
public facilities. 

7. Continued growth of the economy is re- 
quired to achieve and maintain full em- 
ployment. This means increased real wages 
and growing consumer markets, as well as 
sufficient federal funds for the planned ex- 
pansion of programs to meet the needs of 
America’s growing and increasingly urban 
population. 

8. We urge the Administration and the 
Congress to provide ample funds to finance 
an effective war against poverty. 

9. Interest rates must be rolled back. 

Finally we reiterate our position: 

If the President judges the situation to 
warrant the adoption of extraordinary sta- 
bilization methods—designed to bring all 
costs, prices and profits, as well as wages and 
salaries, under evenhanded restraint—he can 
be assured of the support and cooperation 
of the AFL-CIO. At the present time, there 
is no such equity, and any such program 
must apply equitably to all groups in the 
population and to all components of the cost 
of living, as well as the cost of production. 

We are prepared to sacrifice as much as 
anyone else, for as long as anyone else, so 
long as there is equality of sacrifice. 


FREEDOM'S ELECTORAL VICTORY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Mutter] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the predictions of the pessimists and the 
cynics, the election in South Vietnam has 
taken place; and despite the doom and 
gloom prophets the people of South 
Vietnam have demonstrated—by a 3-to-1 
majority—that they have confidence in 
their country and in its future. 

In the aftermath of the election it is 
gratifying to note that the New York 
Times, not known for its support of the 
administration’s Vietnam policy, has 
editorially endorsed the results. I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
that editorial, which appeared in the 
Times of September 12, 1966: 

Satcon’s ELECTORAL VICTORY 

The elections in South Vietnam were a 
success for Marshal Ky's Government and 
indirectly for the Johnson Administration. 
According to present available figures, three- 
quarters of the eligible voters cast ballots. 
This far exceeds Vietnamese and American 
hopes before election day. 

The victory deserves full acknowledge- 
ment, but its effects should not be exagger- 
ated. Candidates were merely elected to an 
assembly which will draw up a constitution 
leading to still another election in 1967 or 
1968 for as representative a government as 
the situation and political backwardness of 
the people will permit. 

Since large regions of South Vietnam are 
under Vietcong control, or subject to the 
Vietcong’s threats, the election could not 
lead to a genuine popular majority. But, 
insofar as the South Vietnamese people, at 
this stage of their history could record a 
democratic vote, they have done so. 

Marshal Ky, himself, has been an in-again- 
out-again candidate for the office of an 
elected president, but it is obvious that any 
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future government would have to be either 
military or, if civilian, willing to prosecute 
the war, The conflict will go on pretty much 
as if the election, despite its undoubted value 
and success, had not taken place. 

Hanoi’s inflexible rejection of President 
Johnson’s offer of a mutually agreed with- 
drawal of troops from South Vietnam shows 
that neither the time nor the circumstances 
are ripe for negotiations or a truce. 

The block on the road to peace has been 
made clear again and again by both sides, 
as it was in the recent exchange. The United 
States says that Hanoi is the aggressor and 
North Vietnam says that Washington is the 
aggressor. Behind the simple accusations 
are all the complex forces of power politics, 
ideology, nationalism and emotions that 
make the war in Vietnam so stubborn and, 
for the moment, so intractable. 

Yet, the effort to solve it and to bring 
about negotiations must go on. The United 
States cannot assume that Hanoi literally 
means, and always will mean, exactly what 
it says today. North Vietnam may one day 
accept the fact that the United States really 
intends to withdraw from Southeast Asia 
when circumstances permit, and Hanoi may 
also hope that the American escalation of 
the war will not continue to a point of no 
return. 

In the diplomatic game that goes on behind 
the crack of guns and thunder of bombs, 
the ideals for which the United States stands 
gained a point in yesterday’s election. The 
Vietcong, the North Vietnamese and the 
Chinese Communists lost by the same mar- 
gin. The war goes on, but it has been proved 
that three out of four of those who could 
vote in South Vietnam braved danger and 
future risk to do so, and thereby expressed 
either support for or acquiescence in what 
the Saigon Government is trying to do. 


VICE PRESIDENT HUMPHREY AD- 
DRESSES NATIONAL PLOWING 
MATCH AT JEFFERSON, IOWA 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. HansEN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
on Friday afternoon it was my privilege 
to be on the speaker’s platform when our 
very able and popular Vice President, 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, spoke during the 
national plowing matches in Jefferson, 
Iowa. 

Thousands of people from my fine 
State of Iowa and neighboring States 
were there on a beautiful day to hear one 
of their fellow midwesterners talk about 
Iowa’s most important industry—agri- 
culture. 

With acres of the best crops in years 
around him, Vice President HUMPHREY 
clearly and succinctly outlined the aims 
and aspirations of the administration’s 
farm program. I believe that it was the 
best presentation on the agriculture pro- 
gram that I have heard. 

For that reason, I place the Vice Presi- 
dent’s speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, NATIONAL PLOWING MATCH, SEPTEM- 
BER 9, 1966, JEFFERSON, IOWA 
I am delighted to be back with so many 

good friends. This is not my first visit to a 
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National Plowing Match. And I hope to be 
here many more times again. 

I did not come here today to tell you that 
you never had it so good. 

I did not come to criticize or to lecture. 

I have come to Iowa to thank you, on 
behalf of the President, for a job well done. 

Ihave come to thank you for your patience. 

I have come to thank you for your respon- 
sible stewardship of our vital soil resources. 

I have come to thank you for your hard 
Work. . . for your ingenuity ... for your 
progressive thinking ...for your unsung 
success in making America the best-nour- 
ished nation in the world. 

I have come to thank you for being the 
resourceful, productive people that you are. 

And I have come to tell you that the 
Johnson-Humphrey Administration is fully 
committed to giving the American farmer his 
full and rightful place in our growth and 
our prosperity. 

| ‘He deserves nothing less. He must have 
nothing less. 

Let me take a few moments today to put 
into perspective the challenges we Ameri- 
cans face in the world today, and especially 
those challenges which directly involve and 
affect the American farmer. 

‘The overwhelming fact of our time—a fact 
that is being recognized far too late in the 
day—is this: That in a world of hunger, 
there can be no peace. 

Governments have risen and fallen on their 
ability, or inability, to feed their people. 
And political leaders in the hungry countries 
are increasingly realizing that neither prom- 
ises, gold nor prestige will substitute for 
the basic nourishment of their people. 

Per-capita food production in the volatile 
and poverty-stricken continents of Asia, 
Latin America and Africa is going down and, 
unless the trend is reversed, will continue 
going down for the foreseeable future. 

As President Johnson said earlier this year 
when he proposed the Food for Freedom 
Program: 

„. .. The time is not far off when all of 
the combined production, of all the acres, of 
all the agriculturally productive nations, will 
not meet the food needs of developing na- 
tions—unless present trends are changed.” 

We must meet this challenge in order to 
move ahead on the narrow road to peace. 

We stand ready and committed to lead in 
the war on hunger. For we stand not only 
as the richest and most powerful nation on 
earth, but also as the nation with the great- 
est agricultural resources. 

When we look at American agriculture, 
we see industry strong and highly developed 
in its productive efficiency. We see an in- 
dustry rapidly creating, and adjusting to, 
change. Productivity has increased more 
rapidly on our farms than in the rest of our 
economy. One American farm worker today 
produces enough to feed 37 people—nearly 
twice as many as only 12 years ago. 

In recent years we also have created and 
improved the machinery of government pro- 
grams designed to assist agriculture. Neither 
the machinery nor the programs have been 
perfect, but we are trying each day to make 
them better. 

We see, too, an agriculture where, since 
1961, a better balance has been achieved 
between supply and demand, 

The surplus is gone. It no longer hangs 
over markets to depress them. The rate of 
consumption is growing. 

We see, in short, an agriculture superbly 
and uniquely qualified to help meet the chal- 
lenge not only of expanding domestic mar- 
kets, but of a hungry world. 

Many of us have seen the article on Ameri- 
can agriculture in the current issue of For- 
tune magazine. 

The trends that article points out—trends 
the American people are increasingly aware 
of—are these: that the American farmer is 
entering a seller's market .. that farm out- 
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put and farm receipts are headed upward... 
and that a new era of farm prosperity can be 
at hand. 

Yes, for American agriculture, there is a 
new day ahead. 

We must be ready for that day. We must 
do what is needed to meet the times. 

We must be ready to expand American 
agricultural production. 

And we must be ready for changes in em- 
phasis in our government agricultural 
policies. 

Today we need to expand production of 
wheat, feed grains, soybeans, and dairy 
products. 

In the last four years the world has con- 
sumed some 200 million bushels of wheat 
per year more than it has produced. 

In the last four years it has utilized about 
6 million tons of feed grains more than it has 
harvested. 

In the case of soybeans, we are using all 
we produce. Carryovers are minimal. The 
demand continues to grow. 

There is every indication we will need big 
crops in these commodities for several years 
hence: 

Our production of milk is insufficient now. 
That is why we have raised the support level 
for manufacturing milk to four dollars per 
hundredweight. 

We also need to determine and announce 
government programs at an early date. And 
we will. For example, we should not—and 
we shall not—postpone until just before 
planting time the feed grain and oilseed pro- 
duction goals the Department of Agriculture 
recommends as desirable in 1967. We all 
know that more and more farm plans are 
now made so far in advance that there isn’t 


much left undecided by Christmas for the 


next year’s production program. 

We need to maintain adequate reserves. 

We must have food reserves for national 
security. We must have them to assure our 
markets of adequate supply at fair prices. 

We must have them to serve as a cushion 
against. bad weather—as visualized by the 
late Henry A. Wallace in the éver-normal- 
granary concept. 

Our reserves have fallen faster than ex- 
pected because crop weather in many parts 
of the world, including India, has been bad. 
(Furthermore, it is not generally realized 
that in the last three years imports of wheat 
by the Soviet Union even exceed those of 
India.) ©. 

So we must have reserves. i 

These reserves can and should be insu- 
lated from the marketplace. They will be 
used if needed, but they are not meant to be 
used in direct competition with sales by 
farmers. The Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion should not be and will not be your 
competitor. Its use should supplement— 
not supplant—farm income. 

Our position of world leadership requires 
that we maintain an arsenal of food and 
fiber Just as we maintain an arsenal of mili- 
tary weapons. 

But your government has no intention of 
calling upon the American farmer to provide 
that arsenal at the sacrifice of a fair price 
and a decent income. 

Farm producers are well aware of what 
happened to them at the end of the Korean 
War. 

They remember that their government 
called upon them to expand production and 
open up new acres, and they remember what 
happened to prices and income. 

They went down, down and down. 

We have no intention of calling on Ameri- 
can agriculture to pay the cost of policies 
and programs that belong to the entire 
nation. 

The Johnson-Humphrey Administration 
knows that the American farmer is doing 
more than his share in helping to create 
well-being and prosperity in his country. 
We know that he is doing more than his 
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share in helping to create a freer and more 
peaceful world. And we will not be satisfied 
until he stands in the position of equality 
he deserves in our society. 

Today, partly because of farm legislation 
achieved in the past few years, we are seeing 
an improvement in farm income. 

On September 1, 1960, you were selling 
your hogs in Ohicago for $15.46 a hundred- 
weight. On September 1 of this year 
were getting $24.89 a hundredweight. 

Number one yellow soybeans were bringing 
you $2.20 a bushel in Chicago on September 
1, 1960. On that same date this year they 
brought you $3.78 a bushel. 

Farmers were receiving $1.18 a bushel in 
Chicago for their number 3 yellow corn on 
September 1, 1960. Six years later that corn 
was bringing them $1.46 a bushel. And if you 
were in the Feed Grains Program you received 
an average of $1.71 a bushel. 

The price to farmers for manufacturing 
milk was $3.19 a hundredweight in August of 
1960. In August of this year it was $4.18 a 
hundredweight. 

Choice grade beef steers weighing between 
900 and 1100 pounds were bringing farmers 
$24.75 on September 1, 1960. The price had 
risen to $25.75 on September 1, 1966. 

And number 2 hard winter wheat was 
selling in Kansas City for $1.97 on September 
1, 1960. Six years later, with the Wheat 
Certificate Program in operation, farmers 
were receiving an average of $2.46 for the 
same type wheat. 

The farm programs begun by. the Johnson- 
Humphrey Administration have worked. 
They have had a favorable effect on farm 
income. We should not abandon them. 
Rather, we should continue to make im- 
provements in them which will work for the 
benefit of all our farmers and those living in 
rural America, 

Most of you recall that farm legislation 
was difficult to pass in 1961 and 1963. 

Feed grain legislation was a nip-and-tuck 
affair in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1963. Only one Member of 
Congress from Iowa voted for the Adminis- 
tration's Farm Bill that year. That one 

was Congressman NEAL SMITH. 
He also was the.only Democrat in the Iowa 
Congressional delegation that year. 

When only one member of a delegation of 

seven. supported the farm bill, Members of 

from urban districts were puzzled. 
Why, they asked, would a farm bill be op- 
posed by six out of seven representatives 
from the great farm state of Iowa? 

They weren’t puzzled very long. In 19€4, 
Iowa made some needed changes in its repre- 
sentation in the House of Representatives. 
Your delegation went from one Democrat and 
six Republicans to six Democrats and one 
Republican. And when the issue of extend- 
ing the feed grain program came up in 1965, 
it was supported by all six Democratic Mem- 
bers, Representatives NEAL SMITH, JOHN 
CULVER, Bert BANDSTRA, STANLEY GREIGG, 
JoRN HANSEN, and JOHN SCHMIDHAUSER. 

It was opposed by the one hold-over Re- 
publican. But a number of Republicans 
from such states as Minnesota and Kansas 
joined in supporting the 1965 farm bill. It 
was passed with votes to spare. 

You will continue to need these men in 
the Congress to provide leadership in Wash- 
ington to match that of Governor Harold 
Hughes in Iowa—prudent, progressive, strong 
leadership—which benefits the people of this 
state. You need, too, Pat Touchae to give 
the Third District the same representation. 
I hope the good people of Iowa will see to 
that this November. 

Last year, President Johnson sent to the 
Congress a truly remarkable state paper: His 
Farm Message. 

That message dealt at length with the need 
for parity of income for commercial farmers, 
for price support and production adjustment 
programs. It emphasized a market-oriented 
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policy, calling for restraint in the role of goy- 
ernment in supply and distribution. 
It dealt also with long-range cropland ad- 
t, reserve stocks and agricultural 
trade. It recognized the key role of agricul- 
ture in the achievement of broad economic 
policy objectives for the nation and in world 
aff: 


‘airs. 

It outlined plans for establishing a National 
Advisory Commission on Food and Fiber, 
which is now reviewing our farm policies 
across-the-board. 

And the President urged that we use our 
agricultural abundance and technical skills 
in agriculture to assist the developing na- 
tions to stand on their own feet. 

President Johnson’s Farm Message was a 
blueprint for the future. It deserves the 
support not only of the American farmer, but 
of all Americans. 

For what it, in essence, set forth was the 
President's faith that the people of a free 
society can accomplish far more than people 
living under the oppressive weight of totali- 
tarian controls and dogma. 

Today is more obvious than the 
failure of Communist societies to meet the 
food and fiber needs of their own people— 
much less the needs of others in the world. 

As a result, the developing nations of Asia, 
Africa and Latin America look increasingly 
to America and other free nations—not just 
for food and fiber, but also for answers as 
to how they can do more to feed and clothe 
themselves. 

That is why I believe that, in the long run, 
our food power—far more than military 
power—can be the critical factor in the 
achievement both of democratic institutions 
and of safety in the world. 

Food power is our secret weapon. 

Food is life. Food is strength. Food is 
hope and compassion. 

Food is the giver of health and vigor to 
children. Food is the vital ingredient of so- 
clal stability and peaceful change. 

Let us use that power wisely and well. 

Let us, in the world, act in the same spirit 
that today is everywhere in our society at 
home—a spirit of building, of progress, of 
commitment to equality and justice. 

Let us use the tremendous resources at 
our command to bring health, education, 
food and the techniques of modern agricul- 
ture to struggling nations living in the 
shadow of famine and outside aggression. 

It is today our challenge and our respon- 
sibility—to replace, throughout the world, 
the blind stare of hunger and poverty with 
the clear vision of a freer and happier day 
ahead. 

If we meet that responsibility, we have the 
chance—as few others ever have—to be re- 
membered in history not as makers of war, 
but as makers of peace . . not for our 
wealth, but for our compassion . . . not for 
our things, but for our ideals, 

I have faith that we Americans—and espe- 
cially those Americans who draw their 
strength from the rich earth—will prove 
equal to that responsibility. 

I have faith that our productivity, our ex- 
perience, our knowledge, our determination, 
can be successful in the building of a world 
where lights shine forth from every win- 
dow. . . where the bounty of earth waves 
free across open fields . . . where children 
stand strong and straight to face a future 
filled with peace and promise, 


SUPPORT FOR PRESIDENT'S ANTI- 
INFLATION PROGRAM 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Iowa [Mr. Hansen] may ex- 


tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I rise to support the President’s anti- 
infiation program which he has now 
outlined to the Congress. 

Inflation is an insidious enemy, strik- 
ing stealthily, hunting the weak, and 
weakening the strong. Only a compre- 
hensive governmental program, stoutly 
supported by every segment of the 
economy, can cope with its dangers. 

One of the most important and cfec- 
tive steps that can be taken in our effort 
to beat inflation, is for this Congress to 
support the President’s suggestion that 
we suspend the investment tax credit 
and accelerated depreciation program. 

The investment tax credit of 7 percent 
became effective in 1962. It had been 
enacted by the Congress as part of a 
comprehensive plan to stimulate the 
economy. Unemployment stood at too 
high a level and strong measures were 
needed to restore prosperity. 

The investment tax credit program 
was simple and effective, but the prob- 
lems of 1966 require a reappraisal of 
that measure. 

The President has now focused the 
Nation’s attention on the needs of 1966. 

We should remember that the pro- 
grams we are asked to suspend were de- 
signed to take care of a particular prob- 
lem. That problem is not only now 
solved, but the pressures are now oper- 
ating in the opposite direction. 

We have too much to lose to allow 
that to continue. 

These steps we are asked to take are 
not easy, but they are firm and they are 
prudent. 

We have been asked to assist in pre- 
serving what we have only begun to en- 
joy. 

The fixed incomes of millions of Amer- 
icans must continue to have meaning in 
the marketplace. 

The real wages we are paid must not 
be allowed to-be eroded by prices increas- 
ing at too fast a rate. 

We need now to suspend these pro- 
grams which successfully brought us out 
of a long-departed trough, but now 
threaten us when we are near the peak. 

Once again we see the emergence of 
historic Democratic philosophy—a real 
concern for the well-being of people as 
individuals as opposed to the attention 
paic by our opponents to the interests of 
property. 

The President has proposed a bold and 
constructive program, I urge the Con- 
gress to move immediately to do its part. 


LETTER TO CONSTITUENTS 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
following is a letter I am sending to 
some of my constituents: 


Dran Frrenp: I have represented you as 
your Congressman for 24 years. 

I am running for re-election on my record 
of service. 

I am one of 435 members of the House of 
Representatives. 

I rank 28th in seniority. Because of this 
seniority and hard work, I hold a powerful 
position of influence in the Congress which 
I have always used for the benefit of the 
citizens I represent. 

But— 

I cannot control the President of the 
United States. 

I cannot control the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Neither can any Senator or any Congress- 
man, but I can and do control my own con- 
duct in public office. 

My opponent’s platform consists only of 
the following: “God and Constitution.” 

Well, during the entire 24 years I have 
served you as your Congressman I have tried 
to conduct myself as a public official accord- 
ing to the principles of life our parents 
taught us and we all teach our children— 
God's principles, upon which our Constitu- 
tion is based. I will continue to do so. 

I feel confident that God looks no more 
kindly upon my opponent than he looks 
upon me and those who voted for me. My 
supporters and I have no greater claim on 
God than does my opponent or his friends. 
But neither does he have a greater claim to 
Him than I or my friends and supporters, 
Because if I understand God's nature, and 
I think I do, He is equally interested in us 
all. 

God abhors violence and disrespect for law, 
order, and authority, from whatever source. 
So do I. So do you. 

As I approach the afternoon of my life, 
it is too late for me to change. I could not 
change if I tried. I do not know how to 
hate or preach hate. Hate consumes the 
hater. 

In January I will be Chairman of one of 
the most important Committees of the House 
of Representatives as well as a member of 
other important Committees. These posi- 
tions and this seniority make it possible for 
me to get things done for you and the other 
citizens I represent of the Sixth District 
which no freshman Congressman could pos- 
sibly accomplish. 

I have devoted my life to serving you in 
Congress. I was only 667 votes short of a 
clear majority over all of my opponents in 
the First Primary. I led my First Primary 
opponents by nearly 9,000 votes. 

I need your vote and support on Septem- 
ber 24. I urge you to do two things, work 
hard for me, and be sure to vote, Saturday, 
September 24th. 

Sincerely. 

Your Congressman, 
JAMES H. Morrison, 


TAILORING TAX ACTION TO THE 
STATE OF THE ECONOMY 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, two major points of the Presi- 
dent’s anti-inflation program are de- 
signed to deal with the booming demand 
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in business investment. The 16-month 
suspension of the investment tax credit 
and accelerated depreciation both re- 
duce the attractivenes of marginal types 
of investment. 

Suspending the 7-percent investment 
tax credit will cause the businessman to 
think more carefully before purchasing 
machinery and equipment. Suspension 
of the accelerated depreciation on build- 
ings and structures will have the same 
effect on these components of invest- 
ment. 

We know the boom in plant and equip- 
ment investment has reached levels 
which cannot be sustained. For the past 
3 years, it has expanded twice as fast as 
gross national product. Until recently, 
this was a healthy phenomenon, because 
both investment and the general econ- 
omy had been depressed. But invest- 
ment now threatens to go too far too 
fast, and prudent fiscal policy calls for 
just such a course as the President has 
proposed, An increase in tax liabilities 
associated with investment will tend to 
curtail excessive business spending and 
thereby reduce inflationary pressure on 
both resources and money markets. 

When demand exceeds the available 
supply, a tax increase is called for to 
siphon off the excess demand. On the 
other hand, when the situation is re- 
versed and the demand is deficient, a tax 
decrease is called for. It is for this rea- 
son that the President’s plan to suspend 
temporarily the investment tax credit 
and accelerated depreciation might be 
described as a two-edged weapon. 

Today we need to dampen business in- 
vestment. But with the end of the Viet- 
nam conflict, the situation may well be 
reversed. You may need an additional 
stimulus to investment. Following the 
President’s plan, and again following the 
dictates of a rational fiscal policy, both 
temporarily suspended provisions would 
be reinstated. The economy would be 
given a needed shot in the arm. 

Thus the President’s plan has a double 
advantage. It restrains inflation today. 
And it postpones what is now excessive 
investment to a later period when it can 
help rather than harm the economy, 


SUPPORT FOR INFLATION CURBS 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Vank] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to indicate my 
hearty support for the President’s re- 
cent proposals to curb inflationary pres- 
sures arising from the unexpectedly high 
levels of capital improvement which re- 
sulted from previous tax action by the 
Congress. 

I am an enthusiastic supporter of the 
President’s proposal to suspend the in- 
vestment credit which I feel has thrown 
the productive sector of our economy 
out of balance. I believe that invest- 
ment credit has served to siphon off crit- 
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ically needed resources for homebuild- 
ing and home establishment. 

The consumer is bound to benefit from 
reduced pressure on the financial re- 
sources.of the country, generated by the 
investment credit. 

The President’s proposal will serve to 
extend full employment and balance 
productivity. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE IMMIGRA- 
TION LEGISLATION 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York (Mr. GILBERT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to include in the Recorp a recent edi- 
torial in the El Diario-La Prensa, a 
leading Spanish-language newspaper in 
my State of New York, which emphasizes 
the need for legislation I have authored. 
I refer to my bills in behalf of Cuban 
refugees and certain nonimmigrants 
who are natives of the Western Hemi- 
sphere now in the United States and 
seeking to adju.t their status to perma- 
nent residence. 

The first of my two bills, H.R. 12596, 
will abolish the requirement that Latin 
Americans currently in the United States 
leave this country to apply for perma- 
nent status if their applications to adjust 
were filed prior to December 1, 1965, the 
date the new immigration act became ef- 
fective. This bill will benefit thousands 
in this category who were in the process 
of adjusting their status when we passed 
the new act. I was pleased when my 
Judiciary Committee took prompt and 
favorable action and, then, when the 
House passed my bill.on August 1, 1966— 
House Report No. 1771.. I now call this 
bill to the attention of the Members of 
the Senate and urge early action in that 
body. It would be unfortunate if the 
Senate fails to act before adjournment 
of this Congress. 

My second bill, H.R. 15183, will per- 
mit Cuban refugees in this country to ad- 
just their status and become permanent 
residents if they so desire. My bill was 
approved, with amendments, by the 
House Judiciary Committee on Septem- 
ber 1, 1966, and I am hopeful it will 
reach the House floor in the near future 
and thereafter receive both House and 
Senate approval. I call attention to 
House Report No. 1978, and to my state- 
ments in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, May 
24, 1966, pages 11335, 11336; August 10, 
1966, pages 18856-18857; August 11, 1966; 
page 19163; and August 17, 1966, pages 
19699-19700. ‘This bill has the support 
of officials of the Justice Department, the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, and the State Department. 

The editorial of El Diario-La Prensa 
follows: 

HOPE FOR THE IMMIGRANT 

Our Congress, which made pariahs out 

of the Latin Americans when passing the 
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new Immigration Act, is now trying to cor- 
rect some of its own undoings through a 
series of amendments, - 

Time is running short however and we 
do hope that these amendments will be 
passed by both Houses before its coming ad- 
journment, as otherwise they will be noth- 
ing but an expression of good intentions. 

One of these amendments has just been 
passed by the Judicial Committee of the 
House of Representatives and will give per- 
manent residency to 165,000 Cuban refugees 
without forcing them to leave the country 
in order to obtain their resident cards. 

We congratulate both the Cuban refugees 
and Representative Jacos H. GILBERT for this 
initial victory. However, we should re- 
member that the victory will not be total 
until the measure is passed by the House 
and Senate alike. 

The bill will be considered by the House 
on September 19th and then it will go to 
the Senate for its ratification. 

The incongruence of the present regula- 
tions governing the Cubans are obvious, so 
obvious that our Congress should pass with- 
out any further delay, Representative Gru- 
BerT’s bill, if it does not want to keep on 
imposing undue hardships to the thousands 
of Cubans who came to this country fleeing 
from the Red tyranny in their homeland. 

This is not the only bill connected with 
the Latin Americans that Congress should 
pass in its present session. There is another, 
also introduced by Representative GILBERT, 
on which immediate action is needed. Ac- 
cording to that bill, already passed by the 
House of Representatives, permanent resi- 
dence will be given to about a thousand Latin 
Americans who requested it before November 
ist, 1965 when the new discriminatory Im- 
migration Act became effective. 

All the Latin Americans should bombard 
with letters the members of both Houses ask- 
ing them for the approval of these bills be- 
fore Congress recesses on or about October 
15th. 

While we are glad that Representative 
GILBERT has introduced these two amend- 
ments, there are still other inequities that 
should be corrected in our Immigration Act. 
Unless the United States wishes to be labeled 
as “Anti-Latin American”, the administra- 
tion of the Immigration law should be modi- 
fied so as not to close the door of the United 
States to all the citizens from south of the 
border. 

Senator Epwarp M. KENNEDY is to be con- 
gratulated for his interest in easing up the 
restrictions now enforced by our Labor 
Department. 

One of the modifications now under con- 
sideration will remove the cumbersome re- 
quirement of individual certification by the 
Labor Department for prospective immi- 
grants in 21 skilled-labor classifications. 
Applicants in these categories will no longer 
be required to prove that they have specific 
job offers. Furthermore, their employers will 
no longer have to prove that they cannot fill 
the job locally. 

A second change will reduce by one-third 
the list of unskilled occupations whose entry 
is now prohibited. 

We urge the Labor Department to accept 
right away these modifications as there is 
no doubt that its system of individual certi- 
fication is destroying the very spirit of the 
new Immigration Act which tended to liber- 
alize—and not to hamper—the immigration. 


HOMEBUILDERS WILL BE HELPED 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. HOLIFIELD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLIFTELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
heartily approve of the President’s sug- 
gestion that Congress suspend the 7-per- 
cent investment tax credit for a period 
of 16 months. This should put a brake 
on the booming expansion of commercial 
construction and capital plant equipment 
investment. 

On Tuesday, September 6, 1966, in a 
speech given on the floor, I suggested 
the cancellation of the 7-percent capital 
investment credit immediately. I believe 
this justifiable action will slow up plan- 
ning for huge expenditures in commer- 
cial and industrial expansion. 

The President’s plan for suspension of 
the investment credit and accelerated de- 
preciation will serve the present situation 
better than complete cancellation which 
Ihad suggested. It will serve as a warn- 
ing against immediate planned expansion 
and, at the same time, hold out for the 
heavy construction industry the possi- 
bility of a resumption of the credit in- 
vestment allowance at the end of the 16 
months, providing the present infiation- 
ary pressures have been decreased. 

HOMEBUILDERS WILL BE HELPED 


The President’s program to assure the 
continuing health and strength of our 
economy is uniquely designed to mod- 
erate the boom without starting a reces- 
sion. It is precisely directed at curing 
the imbalances that have appeared, im- 
balances that are threatening to so over- 
heat certain sectors as to the cause an 
unpleasant correction. Nowhere is the 
wisdom behind the President’s recom- 
mendations more clearly shown as in its 
effect on the construction industry, and 
th2 homebuilding industry in particular. 

Construction is booming. Excess de- 
mand for some materials is creating pres- 
sures for rapid price rises. Similar pres- 
sures are appearing in construction 
wages. Obviously, corrective action is 
needed. 2 

But at the same time, home construc- 
tion appears to be reaching recession 
stages, The contrast is striking. Com- 
mercial and industrial construction in 
the last 12 months is running 27 percent 
over the previous year. But according 
to the July figures, the latest available, 
housing starts are running 28 percent 
below last year. This shows in those 
parts of the economy particularly de- 
pendent on housing construction. Con- 
struction workers in general may be get- 
ting more pay, but some carpenters may 
even be finding it hard to get a job. 
Cement prices may rise, but demand for 
lumber is weakening. 

The President’s program uses a scalpel 
to separate surgically its effect on the 
two segments of the construction indus- 
try. The suspension of the investment 
credit and accelerated depreciation will 
primarily affect the construction of busi- 
ness plant. As demand for such con- 
struction diminishes, resources will be 
released for home construction. There 
will be no mass layoff of construction 
employment; there will be no drastic re- 
duction in industrial production of build- 
ing materials. Activity will be switched 
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from a segment of our economy that is 
speeding too fast down the road to a 
segment whose lagging pace is threaten- 
ing the entire economy. 

The homebuilder, who is almost always 
@ small businessman, unable to transfer 
his business. operations to another kind 
of activity, will again be able to con- 
tribute his share to the healthy develop- 
ment of our economy. And all those who 
have been deprived in the last few 
months of the opportunity to build or 
buy a new home will, be able to satisfy 
their legitimate longing. 

The Congress has already contributed 
to this program of transferring construc- 
tion activity to a depressed industry by 
passing the bill increasing FNMa's au- 
thority to purchase mortgages. We must 
continue by responding promptly to the 
President's request to enact pending leg- 
islation to prevent competition for de- 
posit and share accounts from driving up 
interest rates, and drawing money away 
from the mortgage market. We must 
promptly enact the tax revisions re- 
quested. z 

We must take the actions the Presi- 
dent has requested to allow all sectors 
of our economy to pull evenly together 
toward the goal of an increasing stand- 
ard of living. If we allow one member 
of the team—the homebuilding indus- 
try—to falter and stumble, all progress 
in our economy can come to a halt. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE COIN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Boccs). Under previous order of the 
House the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. Dent] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, whenever a 
domestic industry has trouble with im- 
port competition, some highly pedigreed 
economist of the academic world will say 
that the reason for the difficulty can be 
traced to inefficiency of the domestic in- 
dustry itself. This indictment of domes- 
tie industry has become a matter of 
habitual response and is accepted by en- 
tirely too many opinion molders who do 
nag Ronei to look into the underlying 

acts. 

I think it is safe to say that there 
exist very few if any American industries 
that could not compete with imports if 
they were free to pay the miserably low 
wages that prevail in many other coun- 
tries, If American industry were inef- 
ficient, how did it come about that we 
were asked after the war to allow thou- 
sands of foreign productivity teams to 
visit our plants and to study our produc- 
tion methods? If we are so inefficient 
that we cannot compete with imports be- 
cause of inefficiency and not because of 
low foreign wages, why was it that other 
countries were eager to benefit from our 
technology and to copy it? 

Mr. Speaker, this inefficiency charge is 
a wornout cliche of the free traders who 
never seem to be able to look the facts 
in the face. They have a grand philoso- 
phy and that is all that counts. Every- 
thing else must be bent to this philosophy 
whether doing so makes sense or not. 

One peculiar thing about so many of 
those who support high wages, shorter 
hours, and better working conditions in 
this country, including many legislators, 
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is that they do not wish to live with the 
consequences, Higher wages along with 
social security, welfare legislation, and 
so forth, make for higher costs. Many 
of those who give all-out support to these 
cost-raising measures, shrink from some 
of the consequences, such as higher 
prices for consumer goods. 

Suddenly they are converted into con- 
sumers and as such they want low prices. 
If imports can be bought at lower cost 
than the domestic prices, these people 
jump at the bargains. Never mind that 
in so doing they undermine the very 
objectives they sought as supporters of 
social and welfare legislation. They 
want their cake in the form of national 
social legislation, and yet enjoy it too, 
in the form of low-priced imports. I 
say it cannot be done for long. 

They do not bother to ask why the 
imports cost less. They have perhaps 
never dug into the elements that go into 
the cost of goods. If they did so they 
would find that what is paid out in 
wages has more to do with cost of pro- 
duction than anything else—far more. 
They have been misled by descriptions 
of industries in which labor cost is said 
to be only 15 or 20 percent or some 
similar low figure. They have not gone 
behind these surprising low wage costs 
to find out what explains them. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have voted for 
social and welfare legislation and expect 
to continue doing so; but I do not delude 
myself into believing that these measures 
do not increase production costs. I 
stand ready to support the industries 
and producers on whom we lay these 
burdens and to see to it that they get 
fair treatment when they are confronted 
with imports from countries that pay 
much lower wages, even as their pro- 
ductivity rises rapidly to levels com- 
parable with those in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I opened 
hearings before the General Labor Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor to study the problem of 
the effects of imports on employment. 

One of the witnesses before that. sub- 
committee was O. R. Strackbein, who is 
chairman of the Nationwide Committee 
on Import-Export Policy. In his state- 
ment, Mr. Strackbein addressed himself 
to the subject of the cost, in terms of 
employment, involved in becoming com- 
petitive with imports where there is a 
cost difference between domestic and 
foreign industry. I believe that this 
analysis throws much needed new light 
on just what is involved in reducing pro- 
duction costs in efforts to become com- 
petitive. 

With trade agreements legislation 
again soon staring us in the face, I 
recommend to every Member of this body 
that he read Mr. Strackbein’s analysis 
which under unanimous consent I insert 
in the Recorp at this point: 

THE COST IN EMPLOYMENT OF BECOMING 
COMPETITIVE WITH IMPORTS 
(Statement of O. R. Strackbein, chairman, 

the Nationwide Committee on Import- 

Export Policy, before the General Sub- 

committee on Labor, House Committee on 

Education and Labor, August 29, 1966) 

This statement is in support of HR 16831 
which provides that the Secretary of Labor 
shall undertake an investigation to gain full 
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information whenever.any employer or group 
of employers, employing a substantial num- 
ber of workers in an industry, or a labor 
organization informs him that competition 
of foreign producers in United States mar- 
kets or markets abroad or both has resulted 
or is likely to result in increased unemploy- 
ment. 

The need for this legislation becomes ap- 
parent when it is appreciated that American 
labor, whether industrial or agricultural, in- 
evitably bears the brunt of import compe- 
tition. To substantiate this assertion and 
to call attention to the vulnerable position of 
American producers and manufacturers, but 
more particularly the workers, to the on- 
slaught of low-wage competition from 
abroad, and to accent and emphasize the 
consequences of this confrontation to em- 
ployment in this country, an analysis of the 
workers’ stake is presented here, together 
with comments and conclusions: 


CHALLENGE TO THE AMERICAN ECONOMY 


From a position of industrial leadership 
of the world American industry now faces 
the pressing problem of adjustment to for- 
eign competitive forces that owe their origin 
and their strength to widespread adoption 
of the American economic system by other 
countries. This industrial transformation 
abroad has brought a new dimension to the 
old problem of foreign competition. 

Simply stated this means facing the con- 
sequences of overseas acceptance of mass 
production based on mass consumption, 
Karl Marx foresaw the need for foreign mar- 
kets to absorb the great productive output 
of every more versatile and prolific machin- 
ery. Indeed, he saw in this torrent of goods 
and the “niggardliness” of capital owner- 
ship toward distribution of wages both the 
fatal inner contradiction of the capitalistic 
system and the roots of bloody international 
conflicts over markets for surplus goods. 


MARX OUTFLANKED 


Mr. Marx, while perceptive in foreseeing 
the flood of goods, did not reckon with either 
the resourcefulness of the American business- 
man or his pragmatic flexibility. Nor did 
he reckon with the penetrative eye of Amer- 
ican economic philosophy that was perhaps 
best expressed in the stubborn demand for 
fair competition among producers and the 
great aversion toward monopoly practices 
that developed in this country—a posture 
that led to lower consumer prices as produc- 
tivity advanced. Thirdly, he did not grasp 
the usages of an open political system that 
permitted the organization of labor, and the 
spurt of strength achieved by free labor 
unions in bargaining, a process that led to 
a highly absorbent consumer purchasing 
power and relieved the dependence on for- 
eign markets, which was never as great as in 
Europe and Japan, 

Yet it was precisely these overlooked de- 
velopments among others, that dissolved the 
very bases of Marx's prediction and male- 
dictions, The world owes this country such 
thanks as may be due for pointing the way 
to material abundance by a route that 
avoided both the destructiveness of revolu- 
tion and the banishment of freedom that is 
inherent in the “dictatorship of the pro- 
letarlat“. Today, however, we no longer 
enjoy a monopoly of our system and in place 
A thanks we face critical economic alterna- 

ves. 

One of the cornerstones beside the profit 
incentive upon which the American system 
came to rest, once the possibility of mass 
production through the harnessing of ma- 
chinery was established, was mass consump- 
tion. Little by little, as the Twentieth Cen- 
tury advanced, wages came to be recognized 
as the major repository of purchasing power. 
Once this recognition spread over the coun- 
try the mutuality that binds capital and 
labor together began to assume a profile of 
encouragement rather than one of class war- 
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fare. Pessimism gave way to a tentative op- 
timism. Labor as consumer was the busi- 
nessman's friend and not his enemy. He, the 
working man, was by all odds the business- 
man’s best market. Even through the stub- 
born resistance to higher wages, this recogni- 
tion began to loom and to draw the teeth of 
class hatred. The businessman does not 
prosper by hating hiscustomer. By the same 
token the capabilities of industrial manage- 
ment and the confidence of businessmen in 
the future such as typically sparks expan- 
sion when profitable operation is sighted 
ahead, was appreciated by labor as the pro- 
linie source of jobs and fatter payrolls. 

Industry had amply demonstrated that it 
had great. capabilities that would wring from 
technology great productive wonders if only 
it were given a chance and an incentive 
rather than being treated as an enemy. It 
could not only supply consumers with low- 
priced goods but in doing so would increase 
both employment and wages, and profits. 
‘Thus was Marx outflanked. 


ADOPTION OF THE AMERICAN SYSTEM ABROAD 


The United States emerged a few years 
after the end of World War II as the undis- 
puted industrial champion of the world, It 
had unlocked the secret for which Karl Marx 
did not have the key; or, if he had it, was 
blinded by hatred from finding its proper 
use. 
Now, after twenty years of post-War de- 
velopment in other parts of the world, based 
in great part on the American vision, the 
United States is faced with a problem that 
has not been sufficiently recognized. This 
problem, as already noted, arises from the 
foreign adoption of our system and the pro- 
liferation of it in a number of industrial 
countries, Recognition of the productive 
virtues of our system and its dependence on 
a mass market has underwritten a number of 
economic mergers such as the Common 
Market (EEC), the European Free Trade Area 
(EFTA), etc. These represent the quest for 
mass markets such as we have enjoyed since 
mass production created a need for mass con- 
sumption and since our population, sup- 
ported by good wages, had grown to ade- 
quate proportions. 


y CHALLENGE FROM ABROAD 


The European countries and Japan have 
undergone a feverish development, what with 
the adoption of mass production. methods 
based on advanced technology, which in 
many instances was derived from this coun- 
try and paid for in great part by the Amer- 
ican public. Productivity advanced very 
rapidly in those areas. The beginnings from 
a low base made percentage gains appear 
phenomenal. Foreign wages have also risen 
phenomenally, particularly in Japan. Never- 
theless, with the exception of Canada, other 
countries remain far below us in wages. 
European wages are roughly in the magni- 
tude of a third of the American; the Japa- 
nese even less. 

Yet in many foreign industries produc- 
tivity has approached our levels more closely. 
One of the best examples is basic steel. 
This product has two or three virtues for 
comparative purposes. The product is rela- 
tively homogeneous; and statistics on pro- 
duction, employment, output per man-year 
and wages, are available in a form that other 
products often lack. Steel production is 
measured by the ton and the product is sold 
by the ton. Therefore comparable prices are 
also at hand. 

It may be possible to trace some of the 
developments both here and abroad illustrat- 
ing the trends that confront other elements 
of American industry in the years ahead, 

Broad conclusions on the cost of becom- 
ing competitive in other products in for- 
eign markets and at home may then be 
reached, 

The relation between employment on the 
one hand and cost reductions of sufficient 
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magnitude to produce a competitive effect 
on the other, is not easy to establish; but 
we need not be helpless. For one thing, we 
have the example of the domestic coal in- 
dustry which 15 years ago was confronted 
with the problem of survival in a world in 
which it was buffeted and tossed not only 
by import competition from petroleum, but 
at home by natural gas and diesel and fuel 
oil. The coal industry survived but did 80 
only by resorting to perhaps the most drastic 
and ruthless economic surgery that has been 
recorded on this continent. 

The statistical background of the coal in- 
dustry makes possible the comparison of pro- 
ductivity trends with consequent displace- 
ment of labor, and the effect of cost-reduc- 
tion on competitive survival at home and 
abroad, 


COST OF BECOMING COMPETITIVE 


The burden of regaining a competitive 
position in coal, as in any other industry, 
so far as employment is concerned, falls 
steeply and inevitably on employee compen- 
sation as the predominant factor in the cost 
of production. Drastic cost reductions that 
can be passed on to the customers can be 
achieved only by going to the factor that 
embodies most of the costs, namely, wages. 
In both 1962 and 1963 employee compensa- 
tion represented 81 percent of total corporate 
income in this country, The wages of coal 
miners are 20 percent higher than the aver- 
age in manufacturing as a whole. There- 
fore the share going to labor might be ex- 
pected to be st least equal to the national 
average. 

It is obvious therefore that little headway 
can be made toward cost-reduction without 
reducing the payroll. It is not usually ap- 
preciated how deep this cut must be if it is 
all taken out of the last stage of production, 
This can best be understood when we re- 
flect that beside profits the remaining 19 
percent of corporate outlays after employee 
compensation is attributable principally to 
overhead or costs that are quite rigid, such 
as taxes, and cannot be reduced significantly. 

Simple arithmetic will show that if the 
cost of making an article is $100, a 10 percent 
cost reduction coming out of the 80 percent 
segment would call either for a wage reduc- 
tion of at least $12.50 or a dismissal of 
124% percent of the work force, or a combina- 
tion of the two. A wholly integrated in- 
dustry making the entire product from A 
to Z and employing 2,000,000 workers would 
find it necessary to cut the force by some 
250,000 to make this tude of cost 
reduction while maintaining the output level. 
In industries in which semi-processed mate- 
rials and manufactured parts are used, the 
last stage of production, often called “the 
industry”, is an assembly operation, such as 
the automobile industry. Here a greater 
worker cutback would be required to make 
the savings necessary for cost reduction, if 
the entire burden fell on the last stage of 
production. 

If 500,000 were employed in the last stage 
and if this group had to bear the entire 
10 percent production cost reduction while 
the other 1,500,000 employed in the earlier 
stages bore none of it, the cut in employment 
in the last stage must be 50 percent: to yield 
a cutback of 250,000 workers. 

The average concentration of workers in 
the last stage of production in all manufac- 
turing in 1963 was 23.8 percent. Therefore 
any cost-reduction on the finished product 
would ordinarily be borne by less than one- 
fourth of the total employment dedicated 
to producing the item. This one-sided dis- 
tribution of the burden accounts for the 
drastic effects of cost reduction on the work- 
ers employed in the last stage. 

THE EXPERIENCE IN COAL 


The history of the coal industry during 
the past 15 years indicates that a 10 percent 
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cost reduction would have been * in re- 
gaining a com: tive standing with imports 
of oil, with N gas and domestie diesel 
and heating oil. The fact is that in order 
to survive, as the coal industry has indeed 
contrived to do, a very steep improvement 
in productivity was essential. Coal mining 
concentrates a great part of its cost in the 
one stage of production. The product has 
no parts and components to be manufactured 
elsewhere. However, today the cost of ma- 
chinery is a considerable element attribut- 
able to the preparatory stage. 

How drastic in point of magnitude the 
need for labor displacement was in coal can 
be appreciated by what was done in fact. 
Productivity per miner was increased from 
1,159 tons per man in 1950 to 3,697 tons in 
1965. This was more than a threefold in- 
crease—a ghastly exaction indeed. The 
work force was reduced from 483,000 in 1950 
to 142,000 workers in 1965. There was a very 
close correspondence between the increased 
productivity and the decimation of the work 
force. Productivity went up a little more 
than three times and the work force was 
reduced to a little less than a third of what 
it was. The cost was 341,000 jobs or a little 
more than two out of every three. From the 
worker’s point of view this could qualify as 
economic massacre. 

Obviously if all American industries had 
been confronted with the same need and had 
been able to record such an astounding tech- 
nological improvement the result to the na- 
tion would have been catastrophic. Instead 
of one Appalachian area we would have faced 
universal destitution. The ugly results of ex- 
cessive speed in mechanization was visible 
here. Luckily other industries were not in as 
dire straits as coal. Yet today many of them 
are unmercifully pressed by imports to follow 
the example of coal to an uncomfortable de- 
gree. 

The saving factor for the coal industry re- 
sided in its ability after the adjustment to 
market coal both at home and abroad. The 
price of coal because of reduced costs lagged 
sufficiently to make this possible. Export 
tonnage soon doubled, reaching 10% of the 
output. 

Three observations are in order: (1) Not 
all industries are beset by competition to a 
degree equal to coal, pressed as many of them 
are; (2) not every industry is able to effect 
so drastic an increase in productivity as did 
coal; (3) other industries have an escape in 
foreign investment, such as was not open to 
coal, but with as dire consequences to labor. 

The principle of cost-reduction in manu- 
facturing nevertheless remains the same. 
The reduction must come from the factor 
where the real cost Hes. This is labor. 


THE CASE OF STEEL 


H we return now to the steel industry and 
apply the example of the coal industry several 
useful conclusions may be drawn. 

That steel faces a difficult competitive con- 
frontation in the form of imports follows 
from the trend of steel exports and imports. 
The two have reversed position in the past 
eight years. From a comfortable net export 
position up to 1958 we now import three to 
four times as much steel to: as we ex- 
port. Imports reached approximately 10% of 
domestic production in 1965, a record year, 
and much higher percentages in particular 
steel products. Steel also engages in a run- 
ning competitive battle with other products 
such as glass, plastics, concrete, wood and 
aluminum. This pressure, however, is not as 
intense as that faced by coal in the fifties. 

However, steel imports present a stubborn 
problem because of the adoption of the Amer- 
ican system of mass production and the great 
expansion of production, particularly in 
Japan and the EEC countries, with output 
per man-year not nearly as much lower than 
the American as the wages paid are below 
those prevailing here. 
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Productivity in American steel plants has 
risen 50% since 1950, with the result that in 
1964 the industry produced 32.4% more basic 
steel with 13% fewer workers than in 1950, or 
a drop of 75,000 workers. Considering the 
increase in population during this period, 
some 24%, the load placed on other industries 
and other economic activities by this dis- 
gorgement of workers, was naturally heavy; 
for if steel had absorbed its share of the 
population increase in employment it would 
have added 140,00 workers instead of drop- 
ping 75,000. The absorption elsewhere there- 
fore must be 215,000 to avoid unemployment. 
The question arises of how high a mecha- 
nization speed the economy can stand. 

The displacement in steel was not great 
enough in fact to effect the magnitude of 
cost reduction necessary to achieve com- 
petitiveness with imports. In comparison 
with coal it was mild. The profits of steel 
companies as a whole in 1965 were 9.8% on 
stock equity and this, according to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, was the lowest in 
the durable goods field, but nevertheless 
higher than in 1963 and 64. In dollars and 
cents the net was $1.4 billion. The payroll, 
on the other hand, was $4.11 billion (1963). 
This was 50% of the value added by manu- 
facture ($8.35 billion) and 22% of the value 
of shipments ($18.6 billion). 

If we assume that a cost reduction of 10% 
would achieve competitiveness for steel, as 
it might in some products but not in others 
or in some locations and not in others, we 
may determine with some confidence what 
the cost would be in employment. The value 
of shipments having been $18.6 billion, a 10% 
reduction would be $1.86 billion. If the pay- 
roll of the steel industry’s last stage of 
manufacture were asked to bear this load 
it must (on the 1963 base) be cut from $4.11 
billion to $2.25 billion or by 45%. This 
would involve the displacement of some 
225,000 workers (45% of 500,000). If the 
burden could be distributed backward over 
the earlier stages of production to the iron 
ore miners, coal miners, railroad workers, 
machine builders and others employed in 
the preparatory stages of producing steel, 
the labor displacement could be distributed 
more equitably but the total displacement 
must still remain in the magnitude of 225,- 
000 workers, whether effected in the one 
stage or several. 

The other alternative would like in a wage 
reduction sufficient to save $1.86 billion. The 
percentage would be the same as in worker 
displacement, i.e., 45%, if borne exclusively 
by the steelworkers or lesser magnitude 
(some 1214 % across the board) if the burden 
were shared equally by the iron ore and coal 
miners, etc. 

Whether a 10% cost reduction in the fin- 
ished product would be effective is not 
known, since other countries are also ea- 
pable of increasing their productivity. Also, 
whether domestic steel has the technology 
to make such a productivity leap is highly 
questionable. 

Assuming, however, that it were techno- 
logically attainable the question arises 
whether it should be done, or whether the 
price of precipitate action would not be too 
high. The dangers of excessive speed are 
clear enough. Yet high-speed mechaniza- 
tion is demanded by the exigencies of im- 
port competition. 

Would it then be desirable to sacrifice the 
host of jobs at stake to adhere to a trade 
policy that demands lowering of trade bar- 
riers, let the chips fall where they may, or 
precludes imposition of added restrictions 
on imports? 

If, on the other hand, it could not be as- 
sumed that the technological means of ef- 
fecting the necessary cost reduction were 
available, the next question must be whether 
the steel industry should be left in its ex- 
posed position without a protective handicap 
against the foreign wage-productivity ad- 
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In that event imports would be 
to continue rising and to cause do- 
mestic labor displacement by capturing more 
of the market. Should the total demand 
for steel rise the effects of rising imports 
would be offset to that extent. However, 
should consumption not rise or should it 
decline one or more of several results could 
be expected: (1) a sick steel industry (as 
was coal), facing unattractive profit levels, 
leading in desperation to feckless cost-cut- 
ting efforts, (2) investment in foreign steel 
facilities as a hedge and (3) stagnation in 
steel employment. 

Annual wages in the steel industry in 
Europe and Japan are in the magnitude of 
$2,000-2,500; in this country, from $7,000- 
7,500. Relative productivity (1964) ranged 
from 151 tons (France) to 181 tons in West 
Germany and 156 tons in Japan, compared 
with 248 tons per year in this country (also 
1964). With a three to one ratio in wages 
our productivity has an advantage of roughly 
only 50%. This obviously falls far short of 
bridging the wage gap. 

American export prices of steel were from 
35-50% higher in 1964 than those of the 
European Coal and Steel Community. Yet 
that is not the source of the most difficult 
competition. Japan has rapidly increased 
its share of the American market, having in 
1965 supplied over 40% of our imports, com- 
pared with only 17.9% in 1960. Therefore 
her prices evidently afford an advantage even 
over the European. She now ranks third in 
the world steel production, behind this 
country and the USSR. 

The upshot is that if the import tonnage 
is not limited, the domestic steel industry 
must attempt to do what was accomplished 
in coal, namely, achieving competitiveness 
if the technological means are at hand. The 
industry is already on the hurry-up path, 
and in 1966 is spending over $2 billion in 
modernization and spent neary as much in 
1965. When the new plants are completed 
the competitive position will no doubt im- 
prove but more drastic steps may be neces- 
sary in view of foreign progress in steel pro- 
duction. The apparent cost gap of 35-40% 
will not be spanned even with the burden of 
ocean freight and insurance added to the 
imported product. As for exports the freight 
burden will be a standoff with other coun- 
tries. Therefore the export market, already 
leaning heavily on AID shipments of steel 
(some 40% of the total), cannot be expected 
to prosper, with the world excess of steel 
capacity pressing on export prices. This ex- 
cess capacity and the nationalistic aspects of 
steel production will dampen investment in 
foreign steel facilities as a hedge. Even if 
this escape were open to the steel companies, 
the workers would still face the music. 

Any proposed solution that overlooks the 
vastly preponderant cost factor and the ad- 
vantage enjoyed in this factor by foreign 
producers will be both futile and disastrous. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


What is true of coal and steel is true of 
other industries facing import competition 
that owes its principal advantage to a con- 
siderable differential in the wage-productiy- 
ity equation. A score of such industries 
readily come to mind: woolen goods, type- 
writers, sewing machines, footwear, con- 
sumer electronic goods, cotton textiles, pe- 
troleum, fishery products, lamb and beef, 
fruits and vegetables, hats and millinery, 
stainless steel flatware, copper and brass 
products, title, glass, pottery, bicycles, dairy 
products, lead and zinc, the merchant ma- 
rine, etc. Some of these industries are now 
protected in one fashion or another. With- 
out import quotas, subsidization, or in- 
creased tariffs we would have more than half 
a dozen Appalachias. Other industries re- 
main unprotected and therefore are under 
the need to race with time on the mechaniza- 
tion front and/or investing feverishly abroad. 


vantage. 
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Under the Kennedy Round they face addi- 
tional exposure. 

Each industry will be different from the 
other; but any inquiry must explore certain 
factors if it is to be fruitful, 

These are relative domestic and foreign 
wages, relative domestic and foreign produc- 
tivity, stages of mechanism and the state of 
technology here and abroad; the degree of 
labor displacement already recorded, its 
trend, and the lag in competitiveness still 
remaining; the present state of imports and 
exports and trends of each in recent years; 
the growth potentials of the industry (e.g., 
whether the product is a nonessential with a 
high potential expansion or an essential 
commodity with a relatively inelastic de- 
mand); age of the industry, i.e., whether of 
recent origin, such as a growth industry, ex- 
ploiting a basic discovery or invention, sen- 
sitive to uncertainties; or established and 
experienced by possibly trussed in obsolete 
equipment and methods; the state of domes- 
tic competition, and its type in terms of 
source: whether intra-industry or external 
in the form of substitute products. Today 
competition from substitute products is often 
more intense and difficult than intra- 
industry sales rivalry. 

PAYROLL REDUCTION THE KEY FACTOR 


An equation applicable to any domestic 
industry that is in competitive difficulty with 
imports may be constructed from the fore- 
going examples of steel and coal. The price 
of achieving competitiveness must in each 
case take primary account of the possibility 
of payroll reduction however this may be 
accomplished. 

Some will say that substitution of lower- 
cost materials will perform the miracle, such 
as replacing steel by plastics; but this over- 
looks the origin of the lower cost of the 
plastics. It lies simply in lesser expenditure 
of man-hours in its production. The re- 
placement of an existing material by a 
cheaper one is merely another form of dis- 
placing labor. ‘There is no objection to this 
procedure as such; but employment disrup- 
tion may for a protracted period exceed the 
final benefits. The occurrence of too much 
labor displacement simultaneously will create 
a national problem. Mechanization of coal- 
mining and cotton-picking has provided us 
with sobering examples. We should avoid 
generating more of these lest the war on 
poverty be hopelessly aggravated. 

THE ASSEMBLY SYSTEM 


The most common production. operation 
in this country is the assembly system, 
wherein parts, components and various ma- 
terials are purchased for combination in the 
final stage of production. In such instances 
employee compensation in the final stage 
may represent a relatively low share of the 
total value of the product. (See the table on 
a succeeding page.) Yet the last stage is 
usually called “the industry”. 

In 1963, for example, the automotive in- 
dustry produced $37.1 billion in the form of 
motor vehicles and equipment (manufac- 
turers’ price). The payroll was only $5.2 bil- 
lion or 14% of the value of shipments. The 
assembly part of the manufacturing process 
added only $12.68 billion to the value of the 
product. ‘Therefore employee compensation 
was 4% of the value added. 

If all employee compensation in automo- 
bile manufacturing were traced back through 
all the stages of production, to the mining of 
iron ore, copper, etc,, the rubber plantations, 
coal or other elements of power, transporta- 
tion, plastic materials, glass-making, paint 
manufacturing, plant buildings, etc. it 
would in 1963, to repeat, have come to some 
80% of the value of the finished product or 
some $29.7 billion of the total value of $37.1 
billion, instead of 14%. In other words, most 
of the production, processing and fabrication 
and wage disbursements had already been 
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performed before the assembling stage was 
reached, 


EFPECT OF LOADING THE BURDEN ON ONE STAGE 
OF PRODUCTION : 


If we now assume that only 25 percent 
all the employees contributing to the pro- 
duction of any product were concentrated in 
the last stage of manufacture (only some 14 
percent in automobile manufacture), we can 
see that a 10 percent reduction in the cost 
of the final product would require a 50 per- 
cent payroll reduction (12%4 x 4) since only 
a quarter of all the employees were concen- 
trated in this last stage. 

If employment in the last stage were 500,- 
000, and if this number were only 25 per- 
cent of the total workers, no less than 250,- 
000 workers must be eliminated to effect a 
10 percent reduction in the cost of the fin- 
ished product (or a 50 percent wage reduc- 
tion put into effect). 

Taking the U.S. Census of Manufactures 
for 1963 as the source of computations, the 
last stage of manufacture in the industries 
listed below had a ratio of employee com- 
pensation (payroll) to total value of ship- 
ments, as follows: 


Payroll as percent of value of product 


Industry: 
Petroleum refining--.------.-------. 


88888888 
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Radio and TV receiving equipment 
Wool weaving and finishing mils 
Synthetic weaving mils 
Steel rolling and finishing 
Textile finishing mills, except wool.. 
Lumber millwork and related prod- 


Cotton weaving milis ~~ 
Cutlery, handtools, hardware_ 
sa A a AA A A a a 


Payroll as percent of value of product 


Industry: 
Footwear, except rubber 32.1 
Men's and boys’ suits and coats 32.4 
General industrial machinery 32.9 
Communication equipment 37.6 


The average share of the total value of the 
product represented by employee compensa- 
tion in all manufacturing industries (not 
only those listed above), representing the 
last stage of production for each industry, 
was 23.8 percent (1963). 


COMMON ERROR ABOUT “LABOR-INTENSITY” 


It is 2 common error, of which even profes- 
sional economists are guilty, to treat the 
share of employee compensation represented 
by the last stage of production in terms of 
its percentage of the total value of the prod- 
uct as indicating the labor-intensiveness of 
an industry. This is a wholly untenable 
view. All that can properly be read into a 
low ratio, such as is evident in petroleum 
refining (only 5.6 percent), is that by far the 
greater part of the employee compensation 
was paid in earlier stages of production, such 
as wildcatting, drilling, engineering, trans- 
portation, etc. 

Thus, also, to assume that the manufac- 
turing of motor vehicles and equipment rep- 
resents a labor-sparse operation because only 
14.0 percent of the value of the finished 
product went into employee compensation 
in the final stage, represents a misleading 
judgment. The low ratio merely means that 
the last stage, namely, assembly, represents 
a small part of the manufacturing process. 

Outside of monopolistic conditions or sit- 
tations in which, because of imperfect com- 
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petition, an exorbitant profit can be ex- 
tracted, labor costs in the aggregate share of 
the value ot the final product, will be nearly 
the same, regardless of degree of mechaniza- 
tion. Therefore to speak of a labor-inten- 
sive industry or a labor-sparse industry, is 
essentially erroneous. Machine-intensive 
industries in buying their machinery pay 
all the employee compensation in the proc- 
esses that invented, designed, developed and 
actually produced the machine, including 
the materials consumed, etc. It is an egre- 
gious error to treat the last. stage of produc- 
tion as if it were the whole process of 
production. 

In using the cost-reduction margin of 10 
percent in the examples given, the purpose 
was to demonstrate the mathematical com- 
putations involved in asce: the im- 
pact of cost reduction on employment 
under a given set of circumstances: such as 
the concentration of 25 percent of the em- 
ployees in the final stage of production. By 
use of the measure provided here (where em- 
ployee compensation equals 80 percent of the 
final cost) other calculations can readily be 
made. 

In a few instances the share of wages to 
total cost in the final stage is so small that 
total elimination of wages would not permit 
a 10-percent cost reduction. In the foregoing 
tabulation this would be true of petroleum 
products where the payroll was only 5.6 per- 
cent of the value of the product. IT all 
wages in refineries were eliminated the total 
cost could not be reduced more than 80 per- 
cent of 5.6 percent or 4.5 percent. 


SLOW TEMPO OF ECONOMIC ADJUSTMENT 


The purpose of this analysis is to demon- 
strate the drastic surgery required to reduce 
costs of production, whether or not it is con- 
centrated in the last stage of production. 

The coal industry offers an example of the 
carnage demanded of the work force in a 
short period of time (some 10 to 15 years) 
when the demand for the adjustment is 
immediate and inexorable. Ten to 15 years 
in economic time is a rapid pace, Employ- 
ment adjustments obey a slow clock; and if 
this tempo is violated the human and social 
wreckage may border on the catastrophic. 


“AMERICANIZED” FOREIGN INDUSTRIES 


Having observed this and similar events 
‘we are now in a position to appreciate the 
gravity of the problem facing numerous 
American industries built on the American 

as they face competition from re- 
cently “Americanized” foreign industries. 
These now enjoy the benefits of mass pro- 
duction but are nurtured by low wages, 
which are not a part of the American sys- 
tem. Here is the threat; and to meet it calls 
for the brutal exaction of worker displace- 
ment as a means of achieving or holding a 
competitive position, such as we have wit- 
nessed. 


The competitive power of American in- 
dustry is enormous; but too heavy an exac- 
tion will boomerang, as it is already doing. 
Currently official trade statistics of the De- 
partment of Commerce conceal the extent of 
our decline in world markets by resort to 
statistical devices that are not worthy of a 
great Department, The fact is that the 
American share of exports of manufactured 
goods has shrunk by 20 percent since the 
1954-56 period. 

The huge surpluses of exports reported 
annually by the Department are fictitious. 
In terms of private, commercial competitive 
trade we are in a deficit position. 


BLINDING EFFECT OF THE CURRENT PROSPERITY 


Twenty years after the end of World War 
II the adjustment exacted by the growing 
sharpness of the new foreign competition 
has not run its course. Some industries have 
not yet come under fire. The magnitude of 
the problem has been hidden by the concur- 
rence in recent times in this country of 
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favorable Federal tax legislation with a more 
benevolent attitude of government toward 
business. This coincidence, together with 
the Viet Nam involvement, led to a surge of 
business activity that has carried us far to- 
ward full employment. One of the effects 
of the buoyancy has been a blinding illusion. 
This effect has prevented the adjustment of 
our foreign trade policy to the demands of 
the new competitive realities. 

The defect of the present trade policy is 
reflected by the steps that have been found 
necessary to preserve certain industries. 
These steps have been in violation of the 
liberal trade principles professed. Examples 
are import quotas on agricultural imports 
with heavy subsidies for maintenance of ex- 
ports, restrictions of imports of petroleum, 
lead and zinc, dairy products, cotton textiles 
and a ceiling on beef imports. Survival of 
the merchant marine, because of its compet- 
itive handicap, depends wholly on subsidiza- 
tion. 

A trade policy that must be violated in 
order to preserve the national economy is 
defective. As an extra dividend it promotes 
political favoritism, discrimination and 
grossly unequal application of the law. 

These hearings will be more than justified 
if they demonstrate the need for a complete 
overhauling of our obsolete foreign trade 
policy. How many millions of workers’ jobs 
must be sacrificed to this policy before the 
basic cause is fully grasped? 


APPOINTMENT OF A NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON LIBRARIES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I note 
with great interest the appointment by 
the President of a National Commission 
on Libraries composed of 14 distinguished 
Americans. This Commission under the 
chairmanship of Douglas M. Knight, 
president of Duke University, has the 
opportunity of making a historic con- 
tribution to the further growth and de- 
velopment of our Nation’s libraries and 
information systems. Another member 
of the Commission is Carl Elliott, former 
Congressman from Alabama, and one 
of our outstanding colleagues, who dis- 
tinguished himself, among other things, 
as a leading proponent of library legisla- 
tion. The Commission’s charge is to ap- 
praise the role and adequacy of our li- 
braries, now and in the future, as sources 
for scholarly research, as centers for the 
distribution of knowledge, and as links 
in our Nation’s rapidly evolving com- 
munications network.” 

The pattern of existing legislation af- 
fecting library development is more com- 
prehensive and effective than ever before. 
The Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, the Higher Education Act, and 
the newly enlarged program under the 
Library Services and Construction Act 
are all aimed at improving our libraries. 

I hope that the National Commission 
will review these programs and assess 
their effectiveness in terms of providing 
library services of excellence to all our 
citizens. I believe that the most effec- 
tive pattern of support for libraries is a 
working partnership of governmental 
agencies at all levels. I have long be- 
lieved it to be in the national interest to 
have the best possible network of good 
library services, resources, and facilities. 
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While I am pleased that President 
Johnson has once again affirmed his deep 
conviction in the important role of our 
Nation’s libraries, I must voice some dis- 
appointment over the fact that the ad- 
ministration has not yet requested funds 
to implement the new titles in the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act 
which the Congress overwhelmingly ap- 
proved in June of this year and was 
signed by the President on July 19, 1966. 
As one of the sponsors of this important 
legislation, I am anxious that it be fund- 
ed adequately and all sections imple- 
mented promptly. 

For instance, title III of Public Law 
89-511 authorizes a new concept, mak- 
ing States eligible for grants to establish 
and operate networks of interlibrary co- 
operation. 

Implementation of the Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act interlibrary 
cooperation program will promote the 
systematic use of funds by libraries of all 
types to assure their maximum effective 
use, Granted, we have authorized only 
a modest amount—$5 million for fiscal 
1967—but this will help to stimulate the 
sort of coordinated effort essential to 
progress. And all libraries will be en- 
couraged to work together to provide 
more efficient services of a higher caliber. 

While title IV of Library Services and 
Construction Act is not aimed at develop- 
ing the hardware of space-age informa- 
tion networks, nevertheless it is an im- 
portant program. Part A—State institu- 
tional library services—is aimed at serv- 
ing our less fortunate fellow human be- 
ings—those leading restricted lives, for 
one reason or another, in our State in- 
stitutions—inmates, patients, orphans, 
the aged. These people have very limit- 
ed if any opportunity to widen their 
horizons or brighten their outlook with 
the enriching benefit of good books and 
other resources to serve them as tools of 
learning and of understanding. Public 
Law 89-511 authorizes $5 million for this 
program in 1967. 

Another sector of our population which 
we intend to help through Library Serv- 
ices and Construction Act programs is 
the handicapped. Title IV-B will pro- 
vide $3 million in fiscal 1967 for grants 
to the States to establish and improve 
library services to the physically handi- 
capped who, because of their handicaps, 
are unable to use the library services 
ordinarily available. Again, this new 
program will not trigger computers for 
informational retrieval, but it will spark 
the minds of our citizens with the fresh 
new ideas to be gleaned from quality li- 
brary service, geared to meet their par- 
ticular needs. 

Considering these impressive new pro- 
grams which Congress has written into 
law, I can only reiterate my concern that 
funds have not yet been requested to im- 
plement the expanded Library Services 
and Construction Act. Surely, the Fed- 
eral investment involved will reap maxi- 
mum benefits. These programs will mo- 
tivate creative planning as well as fiscally 
sound procedures for long-range: objec- 
tives. 

At this point I submit for the Recorp, 
the President's statement and the Exec- 
utive order establishing the President’s 
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Committee on Libraries and the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries. Iam 
sure my colleagues share my hope that 
the important work of this eminent 
group will help to solve some of the li- 
brary problems of today as well as point 
the way to the pacesetter programs of 
tomorrow: 
STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT 


Our nation is providing better education 
to more citizens today than ever before. 
The result of this expanding effort in educa- 
tion is a rising demand for information— 
and a tidal wave of new information touch- 
ing every aspect of our lives: health, educa- 
tion, jobs, national defense, goods and sery- 
ices, transportation, communications and 
environmental use. 

But merely piling up valuable new knowl- 
edge is not enough; we must apply that 
knowledge to bettering our lives, 

In our effort to do this, we depend heavily 
upon the nation’s libraries. For this reason, 
the Federal government will spend, next year, 
more than $600 million in the library field. 

But money alone cannot do the job. We 
need intelligent planning and advice to see 
that our millions are spent well. We need to 
ask serious questions about the future of our 
libraries: 

What part can libraries play in the de- 
velopment of our communications and in- 
formation-exchange networks? 

Are our Federal efforts to assist libraries 
intelligently administered, or are they too 
fragmented among separate programs and 
agencies? 

Are we getting the most benefits for the 
taxpayer's dollar spent? 

To help answer these questions, I have 
signed today an Executive Order creating the 
National Advisory Commission on Libraries, 
composed of distinguished citizens and 
experts. 

I have asked the Commission to appraise 
the role and adequacy of our libraries, now 
and in the future, as sources for scholarly re- 
search, as centers for the distribution of 
knowledge, and as links in our nation’s 
rapidly evolving communications networks. 

I have also asked the Commission to 
evaluate policies, programs and practices of 
public agencies and private organizations— 
and to recommend actions which might be 
taken by public and private groups to ensure 
an effective, efficient library system for the 
nation. 

I believe that this new Commission, aided 
by public and private efforts, will bring real 
advances in our progress toward adequate 
library service for every citizen. 

Dr. Douglas Knight, president of Duke 
University in Durham, N.C., will serve as the 
Commission chairman, 

The other members are: 

Verner Clapp, President, Council on Library 
Resources 

Herman Fussler, Library, University of Chi- 
cago 

Carl Overhage, MI. T., Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Theodore Waller, President, Teaching Ma- 
terials Corporation, New York 

Wilbur Schramm, Director, Institute for 
Communication Research, Stanford Univer- 
sity, 

Launor Carter, Senior Vice President, Sys- 
tems Development Corporation, Santa Mon- 
ica 

Caryl Haskins, Carnegie Institution, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

William N. Hubbard, Jr., Dean, University 
of Michigan Medical School and Chairman, 
EDUCOM 

Alvin Eurich, President, Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies, Colorado 

Stephen Wright, former President of Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tennessee 

Harry Ransom, Chancellor, University of 
Texas, Austin 
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Carl Elliott, former Congressman from Ala- 
bama 


Estelle Brodman, Medical Library, Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, Missouri 
EXECUTIVE ORDER ESTABLISHING THE PRESI- 

DENT’s COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIES AND THE 

NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMISSION ON LiI- 

BRARIES 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President of the United States, it is ordered 
as follows: 

SECTION 1. Establishment of Committee. 
(a) There is hereby established the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Libraries (hereinafter 
referred to as the Committee“). 

(b) The membership of the Committee 
shall consist of the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, who shall be the Chair- 
man of the Committee, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, the Director of the Office of 
Science and Technology, and the Director of 
the National Science Foundation, and may 
include, in addition, the Librarian of Con- 
gress who is hereby invited to be a member 
of the Committee. Each member of the 
Committee may designate an alternate, who 
shall serve as a member of the Committee 
whenever the regular member is unable to 
attend any meeting of the Committee. 

Sec. 2. Duties of the Committee. (a) The 
Committee shall: 

(1) Appraise the role of libraries as re- 
sources for scholarly pursuits, as centers for 
the dissemination of knowledge, and as com- 
ponents of the Nation’s rapidly evolving com- 
munications and information-exchange net- 
work; 

(2) Evaluate policies, programs, and 
practices of public agencies and private in- 
stitutions and organizations with reference 
to maximum effective and efficient use of the 
Nation’s library resources; and 

(3) Develop recommendations for action 
by Government or by private institutions 
and organizations designed to ensure an 
effective and efficient library system for the 
Nation. 

(b) Such recommendations shall take in- 
to account the final report of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries estab- 
lished by Section 3 of this order, which re- 
port shall be transmitted to the President 
with the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 3. Establishment of Commission. (a) 
To assistant the Committee in carrying out 
its functions under Section 2 of this order, 
there is hereby established the National Ad- 
visory Commission on Libraries (hereinafter 
referred to as the Commission“). 

(b) The Commission shall be composed of 
not more than twenty members appointed 
by the President, none of whom shall be 
officers or full-time employees of the Federal 
Government. The President shall designate 
the Chairman of the Commission from 
among its members. 

(c) The Commission shall meet on call of 
the Chairman, 

(d) Each member of the Commission may 
be compensated for each day such member is 
engaged upon work of the Commission, and 
shall be reimbursed for travel expenses, in- 
cluding per diem in lieu of subsistence, as 
authorized by law (5 U.S.C. 55a; 5 U.S.C. 
73b-2) for persons in the Government serv- 
ice employed intermittently. 

Src. 4. Duties of the Commission. (a) The 
Commission shall transmit to the Committee 
its independent analysis, evaluation, and 
recommendations with respect to all matters 
assigned to the Committee for study and 
recommendations. 

(b) In carrying out its duties under sub- 
section (a), above, the Commission shall: 

(1) Make a comprehensive study and ap- 
praisal of the role of libraries as resources 
for scholarly pursuits, as centers for the dis- 
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semination of knowledge, and as components 
of the evolying national information systems; 

(2) Appraise the policies, programs, and 
practices of public agencies and private in- 
stitutions and organizations, together with 
other factors, which have a bearing on the 
role and effective utilization of libraries; 

(3), Appraise library funding, including 
Federal support of libraries, to determine 
how funds available for the construction and 
support of libraries and library services can 
be more effectively and efficiently utilized; 
and 

(4) Develop recommendations for action 
by Government or private institutions and 
organizations designed to ensure an effective 
and efficient library system for the Nation. 

(c) The Commission shall submit its final 
report and recommendations to the Com- 
mittee no later than one year after the date 
of its first meeting, and shall make such in- 
terim reports as it deems appropriate for im- 
proving the utilization of library resources. 

Sec. 5. Federal departments and agencies. 
(a) The Committee or the Commission is 
authorized to request from any Federal de- 
partment or agency any information deemed 
necessary to carry out its functions under 
this order; and each department or agency 
is authorized, consistent with law and with- 
in the limits of available funds, to furnish 
such information to the Committee or the 
Commission. 

(b) Each department or other executive 
agency the head of which is named in Sec- 
tion 1(b) of this order shall, as may be 
necessary, furnish assistance to the Com- 
mittee or the Commission in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 214 of the Act of 
May 3, 1945 (59 Stat. 134; 31 U.S.C. 691), 
or as otherwise permitted by law. 

(c) The Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is hereby designated as the agen- 
cy which shall provide administrative sery- 
ices for the Commission. 

Sec. 6. Termination of the Committee and 
the Commission. The Committee and the 
Commission shall terminate ninety days 
after the final report of the Commission is 
submitted to the Committee. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 

THE WHITE HOUSE, Sept. 2, 1966. 


THE GREEN THUMB PROGRAM 


The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. SICKLES] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress last year enacted the medicare 
program, it was the most dramatic and 
sweeping step ever taken by our Govern- 
ment in behalf of the elderly. But as 
helpful as it is, a program like medicare 
does not meet the most pressing need of 
the elderly—a way to spend time con- 
structively and meaningfully. 

A program that does help to meet this 
need is “green thumb,” which is part of 
the war on poverty. It is designed both 
to put the poor, retired farmer to work 
beautifying our highways, and at the 
same time to teach him, in the course of 
this work, to be a professional 
nurseryman. 

Any retired farmer or farmworker 
over 55, needing a job and currently 
living on a poverty income can qualify 
for the program, provided he meets 
certain physical requirements. While on 
the job, he performs such tasks as plant- 
ing new flowers and trees, weeding flower 

shrubbery, picking up 
rubbish, and setting up roadside parks. 
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The work is coordinated and directed 
by the highway departments of the par- 
ticipating States. 

The green thumb farmer works a full 
8-hour day, but he is restricted to 3 days 
a week. However, since he is paid at 
least $1.25 per hour, he can earn ap- 
proximately. $1,500 a year, which is the 
maximum that any one person can earn 
under this program. And $1,500 can be 
extremely meaningful to many retired 
farmers now living on “subsistence 
incomes. 

The actual work is probably the most 
essential part of the program, for it helps 
the participant to realize that he is not 
simply the recipient of a charity pro- 
gram, nor is he just being given “make 
work.” 

The first segment of the program is a 
combination of training and work. Once 
the farmer has mastered the nursery 
techniques involved, he spends full time, 
while on the job, out on the highways 
and byways. Then, when the green 
thumb farmer has completed his work 
program, he is given counseling on the 
type of jobs that are available to him, 
and helped to find appropriate employ- 
ment. Those who would like to estab- 
lish their own businesses are given advice 
on the steps that should be followed. In 
addition, workers are allowed to keep the 
tools they used during their green thumb 
tenure, and these help to get them 
started in their new business or job. 

Green thumb was begun early this 
year on a pilot project basis; because of 
its success it will soon become a regular 
part of the war on poverty. When plans 
were being laid for the pilot program, 
the opportunity to participate was of- 
fered to a few, selected States. 

Maryland could profit tremendously 
from such a program. Not only would 
it provide significant assistance to a 
large number of the retired farmers liy- 
ing in Maryland, but it could help tre- 
mendously in improving the beauty of 
our highways. 

For example, beautifying efforts along 
old U.S. 1, between Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, along Routes 50 and 13 on the 
Eastern Shore, and along Route 40 run- 
ning from the eastern to the western 
borders of the State would do a lot to 
make these areas more attractive to the 
visiting tourist, as well as making them 
more attractive to our fulltime residents. 

Other States have taken advantage of 
the green thumb program to beautify 
the beltways surrounding their major 
cities: Similar work might also be per- 
formed on the Baltimore Beltway and 
the Maryland portion of the Washington 
Beltway. Those trained through work 
on the latter, once they had completed 
their green thumb experience, could help 
to meet the demand for gardeners in the 
Washington metropolitan area, 

Another practical use of the green 
thumb workers would be to develop State 
parkways in the Potomac Basin, which 


in turn would attract tourists. 


As Mrs. Lyndon Johnson has pointed 
out, the green thumb program offers a 
marvelous opportunity to provide “poor, 
older farmers with useful employment, 
and at the same time beautify our high- 
ways for the benefit of all people.” 


September 12, 1966 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous. consent leave of ab- 
sence was granted to: 

Mr. Roncattio, for the week of Septem- 
ber 12, 1966, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Moss), for Monday, Sep- 
tember 12, 1966, on account of een 
business. 

Mr. Cootey (at the request of Mr. 
Moss), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Pepper (at the request of Mr. 
Moss), for today, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Futon of Pennsylvania (at the 
request of Mr. GERALD R. Forp) for Sep- 
tember 12 and 13, 1966, to attend a meet- 
ing in New York City of the United Na- 
tions Committee on Peaceful Uses of 
Outer Space which is concluding nego- 
tiations for a treaty among 28 nations 
to ban orbiting of nuclear weapons and 
weapons of mass destruction in outer 
space. 

Mr. Petty (at the request of Mr. 
Geratp R. Forp), for the week of Sep- 
tember 12, 1966, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. McMitan (at the request of Mr. 
Wacconner), for the remainder of the 
week, on account of official business. 

Mrs. May (at the request of Mr. 
GERALD R. Forp), for today, on account 
of illness. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. BUCHANAN, for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLUCZYNSKI) to revise and 
extend their remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Dent, for 30 minutes, today. 

Mr. Focarty, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Stekl xs, for 10 minutes, today. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Kee to revise and extend his re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Sr. ONGE. 

Mr. Russ. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mrs. RE of Illinois) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr, Berry in two instances. 

Mr. Bray. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. KLUCZYNSKI) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. BLATNIK, 

Mr. JOELSON. 

Mr. CALLAN. 


CXII——1404—Part 16 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


SENATE BILL REFERRED 


A bill of the Senate of the following 
title was taken from the Speaker’s table 
and, under the rule, referred as follows: 

S. 3625. An act to designate the dam being 
constructed on the Allegheny River, Pa., as 
the “Kinzua Dam,” and the lake to be formed 
by such dam in Pennsylvania and New York 
as the “Allegheny Reservoir“; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 


BILLS PRESENTED TO THE 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on September 9, 1966 
present to the President, for his ap- 
proval, bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 1066. An act to amend section 111701 
of the District of Columbia Code to increase 
the retirement salaries of certain retired 
judges; 

H.R. 8058. An act to amend section 4 of 
the District of Columbia Income and Fran- 
chise Tax Act of 1947; 

H.R. 10823. An act relating to credit life 
insurance and credit health and accident in- 
surance with respect. to student loans; 

H.R. 11087. An act to amend the District 
of Columbia Income and Franchise Tax Act 
of 1947, as amended, and the District of Co- 
lumbia Business Corporation Act, as amend- 
ed, with respect to certain foreign corpora- 
tions; 

H.R. 14205. An act to declare the Old 
Georgetown Market a historic landmark and 
to require its preservation and continued use 
as a public market, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 14379. An act for the relief of John 
R. McKinney; and 

H.R. 15750. An act to amend further the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, 
and for other purposes, 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 4 o’clock and 40 minutes p.m.) the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, September 13, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2719. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting amend- 
ments to the budget for the fiscal year 1967 
for the Small Business Administration (H. 
Doc. No. 493); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

2720. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
July 13, 1966, submitting a report, together 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, 
on a review of the reports on Newark Bay, 
Hackensack and Passiac Rivers, N.J., re- 
quested by a resolution of the Committee on 
Public Works, U.S. Senate, adopted June 14, 
1960, and two resolutions of the Committee 
on Public Works, House of Representatives, 
adopted July 31, 1957, and August 15, 1961 
(H. Doc. No. 494); to the Committee on Pub- 
lic works and ordered to be printed with 
illustrations, 

2721. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a copy of an 
application by the Settlement Canyon Irri- 
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gation Co., of Tooele, Utah, for a supple- 
mental loan, pursuant to the provisions of 71 
Stat. 48; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2722. A letter from the Acting Assistant 
Secretary of Defense, transmitting a report of 
implementation of section 511(b) of the For- 
eign Assistance Act of 1961, as amended; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2723. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report on the use of funds to 
provide additional research laboratory space 
at the University of Washington, Seattle, 
Wash.; to the Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. 

2724, A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on the use of 
funds to provide additional research labora- 
tory space at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; to the Committee on Science 
and Astronautics. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of September 7, 
1966, the following bill was reported on 
September 9, 1966: 


Mr. NATCHER: Committee on Appropria- 
tions, H.R, 17636. A bill making appropria- 
tions for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the reyenues of said 
District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 2019). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of September 8, 
1966, the following bills were reported on 
September 9, 1966: 


Mr. SIKES: Committee on Appropriations, 
H.R. 17687. A bill making appropriations for 
military construction for the Department of 
Defense for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
2020). Referred to the Committee of Whole 
House on the State of the Union, 

Mr. BLATNIK: Committee on Public 
Works. , H.R. 16076. A bill to amend the Fed- 
ereal Water Pollution Control Act in order 
to improve and make more effective certain 
programs pursuant to such act; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 2021). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


[Submitted September 12, 19661 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. BARING: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 18955. A bill to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to grant 
patents to certain lands under the provisions 
of the Color of Title Act; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 2038). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. CHELF: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 825. A bill to repeal the “cooly trade“ 
laws (Rept. No. 2039). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union. 

Mr. McCLORY: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. S. 1356. An act to amend the Judicial 
Code to permit Indian tribes to maintain 
civil actions in Federal district courts with- 
out regard to the $10,000 limitation, and 
other purposes (Rept. No. 2040). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. S. 3261. An act 
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to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in the State of Maine to 
the Mount Desert Island Regional School 
District (Rept. No. 2041). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. z 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr, SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 14819. A bill for the re- 
lief of Mr. and Mrs. William Nussbaum; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 2022). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R, 16977. A bill for the re- 
lief of Eugene G. Peterson, Harry E. Byers, 
and Russell W. Jordan (Rept. No. 2023). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 17259. A bill for the re- 
lief of Dino J. Caterini (Rept. No. 2024). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 17260. A bill for the re- 
lief of Robert A. Jellison (Rept. No. 2025). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SMITH of New York: Committee on 
the Judiciary. H.R. 17261. A bill for the re- 
lief of Augustus J. Theodore (Rept. No. 
2026). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. PATMAN: Committee on Banking and 
Currency. H.R. 13612. A bill to permit Ed- 
ward C. Bower to serve as a director of the 
Virgin Islands National Bank prior to his 
obtaining U.S. citizenship (Rept. No. 2027). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 3526. A bill for the relief of Dr. Eric J. 
Lazaro (Rept. No. 2028). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GILBERT: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 3530. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Miguel Angel Martinez y Corpas (Rept. No. 
2029). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, CAHILL: Committee on the Judiciary. 
HR. 3631. A bill for the relief of Dr. Julio 
Cesar Muñiz y Sotolongo (Rept. No. 2030). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 6115. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jose 
A. G. Mendoza, Rosa Centurion Mendoza, 
Rosa Marla Mendoza, Jose Antonio Mendoza, 
Raimundo Mendoza, and Ernesto Mendoza; 
with amendments (Rept. No. 2031). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 7579. A bill for the relief of Dr. Emilio 
V. Soto; with amendment (Rept. No. 2032). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. PEIGHAN: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 10288. A bill for the relief of 
Dr. Antonio B. Santillano (Rept. No. 2033). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, MOORE: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 11516. A bill for the relief of Dr. Luis 
Anglo (Rept. No. 2034). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13192, A bill for the relief of Nermin 
Demirbag Lavapies (Rept. No. 2035). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. RODINO: Committee on the Judiciary. 


HR. 14984. A bill for the relief of Renato 


Camacho Castro; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 2086). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — HOUSE 


Mr. JOHNSON of California: Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, H.R. 3104. 
A bill to remove a cloud on title to certain 
lands in California; with amendment (Rept. 


No. 2037). Referred to the Committee of the 


Whole House. , 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of September 
7, 1966, the following bill was introduced 
on September 9, 1966: 

By Mr. NATCHER: 

H.R. 17636. A bill making appropriations 
for the government of the District of Colum- 
bia and other activities chargeable in whole 
or in part against the revenues of said Dis- 
trict for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
and for other purposes. 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of September 
8, 1966, the following bill was introduced 
on September 9, 1966: 

By Mr. SIKES: 

H.R. 17637. A bill making appropriations 
for military construction for the Depart- 
ment of Defense for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1967, and for other purposes. 


[Submitted September 12, 1966] 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KEE: 

H.R. 17638. A bill to require health in- 
surance policies sold in interstate commerce 
to provide payment for health services per- 
formed by dentists if the same services, if 
performed by doctors, are covered under the 
terms of the policies; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr, ASHLEY: 

H.R. 17639. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act to authorize 
certain research grants for prevention of 
industrial water pollution; to the Committee 
on Public Works, 

By Mr. BROWN of California: 

H.R. 17640. A bill to provide additional 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces during the Viet- 
nam era, and for. other purposes; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 17641. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that the 
costs of education or training shall be de- 
ductible as trade or business expenses when 
incurred in order to obtain a new or better 
job, as well as when incurred in order to 
maintain existing skills, status, salary, or em- 
ployment; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 17642. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit travel or use 
of. any facility in interstate or foreign com- 
merce with intent to incite a riot or other 
violent civil disturbance, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 17643. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 17644, A bill to designate the third 
Sunday in October of each year as Foster 
Parents Day, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17645. A bill to amend section 612 of 
title 18, United States Code, relating to the 
publication or distribution of political state- 
ments, in order to require more complete 
identification of persons responsible for pub- 
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lishing political statements, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17646. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 so as to allow an addi- 


-tional income tax exemption for a dependent 


who is mentally retarded; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 17647. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Biscayne National Monument 
in the State of Florida, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 3 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 17648: A bill to amend the Appa- 
lachian Regional Development Act of 1965 
to permit States to construct certain high- 
ways in advance of availability of Federal 
funds; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H.R. 17649. A bill to amend the Rural 
Electrification Act of 1936, as amended, the 
Agricultural Marketing Act of 1929, as 
amended, and the Farm Credit Act of 1933, 
as amended, to provide additional sources of 
financing for the rural electrification pro- 
gram, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUNGATE: 

H.R. 17650. A bill to provide additional re- 
adjustment assistance to veterans who served 
in the Armed Forces during the Vietnam era, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. KEOGH: 

H.R. 17651. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 17652. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
income tax treatment of business develop- 
ment corporations; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 17653. A bill to amend the Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act in order to im- 
prove and make more effective certain pro- 
grams pursuant to such act; to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 17654. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to provide a gradual increase in 
the maximum amount of the total payments 
which may be made to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico in any fiscal year under the 
several public assistance programs; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRICE: 

H.R. 17655. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 17656. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow teachers to 
deduct from gross income the expenses in- 
curred in pursuing courses for academic 
credit and degrees at institutions of higher 
education and including certain travel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 17657. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment and operation by Gallaudet Col- 
lege of a model secondary school for the deaf 
to serve the National Capital region; to the 
Committee.on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 17658. A bill to provide for the 
striking of medals in commemoration of the 
U.S. Naval Construction Battalions (Seabees) 
25th anniversary and the U.S. Navy Civil 
Engineer Corps (CEC) 100th anniversary; to 
the Committee on Banking-and Currency. 
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By Mr. BURKE: : 

H.R. 17659. A bill to amend the Rai 
Retirement Act of 1937 and the Railroad 
Retirement Tax Act, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 17660. A bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs to convey 
certain real property to the city of Batavia, 
N.Y.; to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 17661. A bill to amend the act of 
September 30, 1961 (75 Stat. 732); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DINGELL: 

H.R. 17662. A bill to amend the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund Act of 1965 to au- 
thorize the use of money allocated for Federal 
p for easements for public access; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 17663. A bill to protect the employees 
of the executive branch of the U.S, Goy- 
ernment in the employment of their con- 
stitutional rights and to prevent unwar- 
ranted governmental invasions of their pri- 
vacy: to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. HUTCHINSON: 

H. Con. Res. 1004. Concurrent resolution to 
urge negotiation under the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, article 28, for 
relief of tariff on machines used in making 
pulp, paper, and paperboard; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H. Con. Res. 1005, Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to certain proposed regulations of the 
Food and Drug Administration relating to 
the labeling and contents of diet foods and 
diet supplements; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 17664. A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 
Palmeri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 17665. A bill for the relief of Enrique 
Yong, also known as Mui Po Yeung; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.R. 17666. A bill for the relief of Murray 
F. Wittichen, Jr.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 17667. A bill for the relief of Ioannes 
Panagiotis Tsagaris; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

ELR. 17668. A bill for the relief of Fred A. 

Altstadt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 17669. A bill for the relief of Deme- 
trios C. Katsanis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SENNER: 

H.R. 17670. A bill for the relief of certain 
individuals; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 


Monpbay, SEPTEMBER 12, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 7, 1966) 

The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
on the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by Hon. DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
a Senator from the State of Hawaii. 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD — SENATE 


Rev. Charles F. Kirkley, minister, St. 
Paul’s Methodist Church, Kensington, 
Md., offered the following prayer: 


Eternal God, whose spirit strives to 
create an expression point for Thy love 
and goodness in each of us, forgive us 
when by intent or indifference we have 
dimmed Thy light, distorted Thy truth, 
or perverted Thy love. Our thoughts 
turn to Thee on this occasion, not as a 
perfunctory performance or a tribute to 
protocol, but out of a deep sense of need 
for divine guidance and help. 

Be with these Members of the U.S. Sen- 
ate, who bear such heavy responsibilities 
for the affairs of state. In their an- 
guish, may they find in Thee their quiet- 
ness; in their perplexities, may they find 
in Thee their certainty; in their weak- 
ness, may they find in Thee their 
strength. Use their abilities and talents 
to weave the threads of human affairs 
into the fabric of Thy will for society. 
Save them from the timidity that shies 
away from truth, the stupor that arises 
from half-truths, and the arrogance 
that claims a monopoly on all truth. 

Make them the instruments of right- 
eousness in Thy hands, and may they 
so conduct the affairs of government 
that future generations may rise up to 
call them blessed. Through them may 
Thy will be done and Thy kingdom 
come, now and forevermore. Amen. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S, SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., September 12, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. DANIEL K. INOUYE, a Senator 
from the State of Hawaii, to perform the 
duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. INOUYE thereupon took the chair 
as Acting President pro tempore. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senate having recessed under 
@ previous order in the absence of a 
quorum, the Chair directs the clerk to 
call the roll to ascertain the presence of 
a quorum. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


No. 251 Leg.] 
Alken Hart Morse 

Holland Mundt 
Bennett Inouye Murphy 
Boggs Jackson Muskie 
Burdick Javits Nelson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C Prouty 
Carlson Kuchel Proxmire 
Church Lausche Randolph 
Dirksen Long, La. Robertson 
Dodd Mansfield Stennis 
Ellender McGee Symington 
Fong McGovern Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Mondale 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
ANDERSON], the Senator from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. CLARK I, the Senator from Alas- 
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ka (Mr. GRUENING], the Senator from In- 
diana (Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Lone], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. Mercaur], the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Pas- 
ToRE], and the Senator from New Jersey 
Mr. WiıLLIams] are absent on official 
business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT], the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. BIBLE], the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. BREWSTER], the Senator 
from West Virginia [Mr. BYRD], the Sen- 
ator from Illinois [Mr. Dovucras], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND], 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr. 
Ervin], the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Gore], the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris], the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen], the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. HILL], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MoCLELLANI, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. McIntyre], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MON- 
TOYA], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Oregon [Mrs. 
NEUBERGER], the Senator from Rhode 
Island (Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Rrsrcorr], the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Russet], the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATH- 
ERS], the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN], the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. TALMADGE], and the Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. Typrncs] are necessarily 
absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr, ALLOTT], 
the Senators from Kentucky [Mr. Coop- 
ER and Mr. Morton], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corron], the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis], the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. FANNIN], the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN], 
the Senator from Idaho [Mr. JORDAN], 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER], the 
Senator from Kansas (Mr. Pearson], 
the Senator from Massachusetts IMr. 
SALTONSTALL], the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Smuupson], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. THurmonp], and the 
Senator from Texas [Mr. Tower] are 
necessarily absent. 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
Case] is detained on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). A quorum is not present. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
move that the Sergeant at Arms be di- 
rected to request the attendance of ab- 
sent Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Montana. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Sergeant at Arms will execute the order 
of the Senate. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Williams, Del. 


Byrd, Va. McCarthy Yarborough 
Dominick Monroney Young, Ohio 
Hickenlooper Scott 

Hruska Smith 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 
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THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. MansFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Journal of the 
of Friday, September 9, 

1966, was approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT— 
APPROVAL OF BILLS 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries, and he announced 
that the President had approved and 
signed the following acts: 

On September 9, 1966: 

S. 489. An act to authorize the establish- 
ment of the San Juan Island National His- 
torical Park in the State of Washington, and 
for other purposes; 

S. 3005. An act to provide for a coordi- 
nated national safety program and estab- 
lishment of safety standards for motor 
vehicles in interstate commerce to reduce 
accidents involving motor vehicles and to 
reduce the deaths and injuries occurring in 
such accidents; and 

S. 3052. An act to provide for a coordi- 
nated national highway safety program 
through financial assistance to the States to 
accelerate highway traffic safety programs, 
and for other purposes. 

On September 10, 1966: 

S. 3688. An act to stimulate the flow of 
mortgage credit for Federal Housing Admin- 
istration and Veterans’ Administration as- 
sisted residential construction. 


INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION ON 
LOAD LINES—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, as in executive session, I ask 
unanimous consent that the injunction 
of secrecy be removed from Executive S, 
89th Congress, 2d session, the Inter- 
national Convention on Load Lines, 
transmitted to the Senate today by the 
President of the United States, and that 
the convention, together with the Presi- 
dent’s message, be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and that 
the President’s message be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to acceptance 
of the International Convention on Load 
Lines, 1966, signed for the United States 
at London on April 5, 1966, I transmit 
herewith a certified copy of that conven- 
tion. I transmit also the report of the 
Secretary of State with respect to the 
convention, accompanied by the Official 
Report of the U.S. Delegation to 
the International Conference on Load 
Lines, 1966, held in London, March 3- 
April 5, 1966, recommending early 
acceptance of the convention by the 
United States. 

The 1966 Load Line Convention es- 
tablishes new uniform rules concerning 
the limits to which ships on interna- 
tional voyages may be loaded. Its pur- 
pose is to bring international load line 
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regulations into accord with modern de- 
velopments and techniques in ship con- 
struction. Since 1930, when the existing 
Load Line Convention was signed, there 
have been significant changes and im- 
provements in ship design and a general 
increase in the size of ships. In many 
cases deeper loading of ships can now 
be safely permitted. 

The new convention should bring im- 
provements in safety of ships as well as 
in the economics of shipping. I there- 
fore recommend that the Senate give it 
early and favorable consideration. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, September 12, 1966. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indi- 
cated: 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY SPACE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE, WASH, 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the use of funds to provide 
additional research laboratory space at the 
University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


ADDITIONAL RESEARCH LABORATORY SPACE AT 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, WIs. 


A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on the use funds to provide 
additional research laboratory space at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Aeronautical and Space Sciences. 


REPORT ON OVEROBLIGATION OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 


A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 
Budget, Executive Office of the President, re- 
porting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Department of the Interior 
for “Management of lands and resources,” 
Bureau of Land Management, for the fiscal 
year 1967, had been reapportioned on a basis 
which indicates the necessity for a supple- 
mental estimate of appropriation; to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 


REPORTS OF COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on potential savings through 
improved utilization of space available on 
administrative military aircraft, Department 
of the Air Force, dated September 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Comptroller General of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a repert on review of change orders and 
other matters relating to the construction of 
District of Columbia Stadium, District of 
Columbia Armory Board, dated August 1966 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. 
PRESERVATION OF TREES WITHIN THE BOUND- 

ARIES OF THE PROPOSED REDWOOD NATIONAL 

Park 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to preserve the trees within the boundaries 
of the proposed Redwood National Park until 
Congress has had an opportunity to deter- 
mine whether the park should be established 
(with accompanying papers); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
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RESOLUTION OF THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS GENERAL COURT 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, on behalf of the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts (Mr. SAL- 
TONSTALL] and myself, I send to the desk 
a certified copy of a resolution from the 
Massachusetts General Court memorial- 
izing the Congress of the United States 
to increase the amount of contribution 
under the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act by the Federal Government to 
municipalities constructing pollution- 
control projects. 

I ask that this resolution be appropri- 
ately referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be appropriately referred; 
and, under the rule, the resolution will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Public Works, as follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Resolution memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to increase the amount 
of contribution under the Federal Water 

Pollution Control Act by the Federal Gov- 

ernment to municipalities constructing 

pollution control projects 

Resolved, That the General Court of 
Massachusetts respectfully urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to amend the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act by pro- 
viding that the contribution of the Federal 
Government to municipalities constructing 
water pollution control facilities be increased 
to an amount equal to forty per cent of the 
estimated reasonable cost of such facilities. 

House of Represenatives, adopted August 
31, 1966. 

WILLIAM C. MATERS, 
Clerk. 

Senate, adopted in concurrence, Septem- 

ber 1, 1966. 
THOMAS A. CHADWICK, 
Clerk. 
A true copy. 
Attest: 


Kevin H. WHITE, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth, 


BILL INTRODUCED 


A bill was introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 3821. A bill for the relief of Haralampos 

Alexiou; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966—AMEND- 
MENTS 
AMENDMENTS NOS. 891 THROUGH 928 

Mr. EASTLAND submitted 38 amend- 
ments, intended to be proposed by him, 
to the bill (H.R. 14765), to assure non- 
discrimination in Federal and State jury 
selection and service, to facilitate the de- 
segregation of public education and other 
public facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts of 


violence or intimidation, and for other 


purposes, which were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF 
RESOLUTION 
Mr.McGOVERN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, at its next 
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printing, my name be added as a cospon- 
sor of the resolution (S. Res. 300) to ex- 
press sense of Senate with respect to 
troop deployment in Europe. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON H.R. 16114 
BY SUBCOMMITTEE ON RETIRE- 
MENT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce that public hearings have been 
scheduled on H.R. 16114 before the Sub- 
committee on Retirement of the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
to be held in room 6202 of the New Sen- 
ate Office Building on Friday, September 
23, 1966, at 10 am. This legislation 
would permit the inclusion of certain 
premium compensation in determining 
annual compensation for purposes of the 
Civil Service Retirement Act and the 
Federal Employees’ Group Life Insurance 
Act. Persons wishing to testify on this 
measure may arrange to do so by con- 
tacting the committee at telephone No. 
225-5451. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING THE TRANSACTION OF ROU- 
TINE MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
have a brief period for the transaction 
of routine morning business, with state- 
ments limited to 3 minutes, and that the 
unfinished business not be displaced, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana. 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of John A. Carver, Jr., of Idaho, to 
be a member of the Federal Power Com- 
mission for term expiring June 22, 1968. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the action of the Senate in 
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confirming the nomination of John A. 
Carver, Jr., as a member of the Federal 
Power Commission, be rescinded, and 
that that nomination be placed on the 
Executive Calendar and passed over. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination will be re- 
considered and placed on the calendar. 


US. ARMY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams to be a 
general on the retired list. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


U.S. NAVY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Rear Adm. Allen M. Shinn to be a 
vice admiral. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


ATOMIC ENERGY COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk ‘read the nomina- 
tion of Carl Walske, of New Mexico, to 
be Chairman of the Military Liaison 
Committee to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MAaNnsFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary was authorized 
to meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREE- 
MENT—CONFERENCE REPORT ON 
H.R. 13712, THE MINIMUM WAGE 
BILL 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that on Wednes- 
day, September 14, 1966, during the fur- 
ther consideration of H.R. 13712, the 
conference report on the minimum wage 
bill, debate shall commence at 3 p.m. 
on the question of agreeing to the con- 
ference report, and shall be limited to 
not more than 3 hours on that question, 
the time to be equally divided between 
and controlled by the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] and the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
ee or whomever they may desig- 
nate. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to modify the previous unanimous-con- 
sent request concerning the conference 
report on the minimum wage bill, so that, 
instead of the junior Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Proury] being in charge of 
the opposition, the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] be assigned that task. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the order will be so modified. 

The unanimous-consent agreement, 
subsequently reduced to writing, is as 
follows: 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT AGREEMENT 

Ordered, That beginning at 3 o’clock p.m. 
on Wednesday, September 14, 1966, during 
the further consideration of H.R. 13712, the 
conference report on the minimum wage bill, 
debate on the adoption of the conference 
report shall be limited not to exceed 3 hours 
with the time to be equally divided and 
controlled by the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH] and the minority leader [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

Ordered jurther, That immediately follow- 
ing the disposition of the conference report 
on H.R. 13712, the minimum wage bill, in- 
stead of the time prescribed by rule XXII, 
the Senate shall proceed to vote on the 
cloture motion to bring to a close the debate 
on the motion to take up H.R. 14765, to 
assure nondiscrimination in Federal and 
State jury selection and service, to facilitate 
the desegregation of public education and 
other public facilities, to provide judicial 
relief against discriminatory housing prac- 
tices, to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes. 


MOTION FOR CLOTURE ON CIVIL 
RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
send to the desk a motion for cloture, 
and ask that it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
motion will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

CLoTURE MOTION 

We, the undersigned Senators, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of rule XXII of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, hereby move 
to bring to a close the debate upon the 
motion to proceed for the consideration of 
H.R. 14765, an act to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection and 
service, to facilitate the desegregation of 
public education and other public facilities, 
to provide judicial relief against discrimina- 
tory housing practices, to prescribe penalties 
for certain acts of violence or intimidation, 
and for other purposes. 

MIKE MANSFIELD, Puri A. Hart, GAYLORD 
Nxi. sox, THomas J. Dopp, Henry M. 
JACKSON, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, WIL- 
LIAM PROXMIRE, BIRCH BAYH, DANIEL 
K. INOUYE, WAYNE Morse, E. J. Mo- 
CarTHY, EDWARD KENNEDY, JOSEPH 
Typvincs, J. K. Javits, THomas H. 
KucHEL, HAM L. Fone, Huex Scorr, 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey subse- 
quently said: Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent, because a 10-minute de- 
lay made it impossible for me to be here 
in time to affix my name to the cloture 
motion on civil rights, that I may, at 
this time, affix my name to that motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, if the 
Senator from New Jersey will yield, I 
should like to make a similar unanimous- 
consent request, that the name of the 
Senator from Michigan (Mr. GRIFFIN] 
be affixed to the cloture motion, who 
came into the Chamber about 1 minute 
after the motion was read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the requests of the Sena- 
tor from New Jersey and the Senator 
from New York? 

The Chair hears none, and the names 
of the Senator from New Jersey (Mr. 
WittiaMs] and the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. GRIFFIN] will be added to the 
cloture motion. 

Mr. JAVITS subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Case] 
be allowed to sign the cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that following 
the vote on the minimum wage bill con- 
ference report on Wednesday, the vote 
on the motion for cloture shall take place 
immediately. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I may not object, 
but I understand the rules set for a time 
for the vote. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. That is why I 
asked unanimous consent. 

Mr. STENNIS. Is this the time speci- 
fied? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. No. That is why 
I asked unanimous consent. Otherwise, 
it would be automatic. I thought it 
would be best for the convenience of all 
Senators concerned. 

Mr. STENNIS. The request is merely 
for the convenience of Senators? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Exactly. 

Mr. STENNIS. And has nothing to 
do with the procedure on cloture itself? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Not in the least. 
It would make it convenient for Senators. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and 
I hope I shall not find it necessary to 
object—if we should have an opportu- 
nity to vote on the motion to take up 
before that time, would we nevertheless 
be required to vote in accordance with the 
unanimous consent request? Could we 
vote on the motion to proceed prior to 
that time? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I do not quite un- 
derstand. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Suppose we 
should vote on the motion to proceed be- 
tween now and Wednesday. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. There will be no 
vote on the motion to proceed between 
now and the time of the vote on the 
cloture motion; I can assure the Senator 


of that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The major- 
ity leader can assure the Senate that 
there will be no vote on that matter be- 
tween now and then? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I can, and I do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, can 
the majority leader be specific on the 
time of the vote? 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Approximately 6 
o' clock. 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I inquire of the 
majority leader whether, if the confer- 
ence report be rejected, it will then be 
in order to make motions and perhaps 
have votes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. It will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, again 
reserving the right to object, as I under- 
stand the majority leader, assurance is 
given to the Senate that his request is 
based merely on the convenience of Sen- 
ators, and that no motion will be made 
or in order, and the majority leader will 
actively oppose any motion to dispose of 
the bill, or the motion to take up, or any 
other questions with reference to the 
House bill which is now the pending 
business? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The Senator has 
my word. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the majority 
leader. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none 
and it is so ordered. 


THE VIETNAM ELECTION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
election of a constituent assembly to 
draft a constitution for Vietnam is an 
event of surpassing importance. 

That it should have taken place under 
reasonably tranquil conditions and with 
no more untoward incidents than one 
might find in an election in New York or 
Chicago is in itself of the highest signifi- 
cance. 

Anyone familiar with Vietnam, with 
the stress and strain of the instant strug- 
gle and with the high illiteracy rate must 
realize how impressive this vote by the 
people really is. Anyone familiar with 
the group cleavages—the religious and 
ideological pressures in Vietnam—will 
appreciate the feelings of the Vietnamese 
people. 

Behind the stolid expression which 
characterizes their oriental outlook on 
life; behind the seeming indifference 
which would be rather easy to under- 
stand; behind the factional pushing and 
pulling of recent years is a purposeful 
determination to manage their own des- 
tiny, and surely this is in the best demo- 
cratic tradition. 

The response of the people is one of 
the most impressive facets of that elec- 
tion. It may well exceed 75 percent or 
more of the eligible voters who re- 
sponded. Could we have done better? 

We are equipped with up-to-the- 
minute views on all matters by an alert 
press, by a radio and television medium 
which is as up to the minute as the res- 
taurant prices in a nation beset with wild 
inflation. We might be expected to know 
the last word on an election of this kind, 
but for the Vietnamese with limited com- 
munications, low literacy, an overriding 
fear of the constant Vietcong surveil- 
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lance makes this an extraordinary 
record. 

For us it is a tonic. It is an answer to 
those who believe that our faith in the 
Vietnamese and in their desire for self- 
determination has been fully vindicated. 

In the welter of war and bereavement, 
the people of Vietnam have demon- 
strated their determination to be free. 
They have proved to all the world that, 
notwithstanding numberless handicaps, 
they have not lost sight of their national 
goals, and that is the desire to remain 
the masters of their own freedom and 
their own destiny without pressure from 
without. 
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Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
the civil rights bill is disposed of this 
week by means of cloture or a failure of 
cloture, it is the hope of the distinguished 
minority leader and myself that, if the 
committees start functioning with rea- 
sonable dispatch as they can and will, we 
can dispose of the legislation still pend- 
ing in committees before or by Octo- 
ber 15. 

We have discussed this matter and we 
would both very much like to adjourn by 
October 15, and not recess. 

The decision, however, is not in our 
hands. It is in the hands of the com- 
mittees, and I personally appeal to the 
chairmen of the committees and to the 
ranking minority members to do what 
they can to expedite the handling of this 
legislation so that it may be possible for 
the Senate and Congress to adjourn sine 
die by October 15 of this year. 

The minority leader and I have also 
discussed the possibility of meetings on 
Saturday. We hope that the Senate 
would concur in this procedure if there 
is legislation to consider in an effort to 
reach adjournment by October 15. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
majority leader yield? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
cur in the hope expressed by the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

I assure him now that, insofar as the 
minority is concerned, we will cooperate 
with respect to Saturday sessions. I 
think it is appropriate here and now to 
thank the majority leader for his gen- 
erosity and tolerance all through this 
session. We have had few if any Satur- 
day sessions that I recall. 

That is not much of a sacrifice for 
Senators to make if there is a reasonable 
hope that we can conclude our legisla- 
tive labors by the 15th of October. 

Mr. President, I shall propose when 
our policy committee meets tomorrow— 
and that will include all of our mem- 
bers—that we explore this matter. 

I am confident there will be a maxi- 
mum amount of cooperation afforded in 
order to achieve this goal. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
express my thanks to the distinguished 
minority leader and state that if there 
are Saturday sessions, it will only be be- 
cause there is business to be attended to 
and not merely for the purpose of meet- 
ing on Saturday per se. 
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VIETNAM’S WAGER ON DEMOCRACY 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, there 
has been a great deal said in this Cham- 
ber about American actions in southeast 
Asia. There has been too little said 
about the brave people of South Vietnam. 

On Sunday the citizens of that country 
went to the polls to elect a constituent 
assembly which would decide how their 
Republic is to be governed. To prevent 
them from conducting this basic sacra- 
ment of democracy, the Communist Viet- 
cong intensified their campaign of terror, 
striking at villages, at military outposts, 
and deep into the capital of Saigon, itself. 
They sought to frighten the innocent 
Vietnamese into staying away from the 
polls. To date this savagery has left 19 
dead and 120 wounded. In the Mekong 
Delta alone, 52 incidents of terror were 
reported on election day. Over 140 were 
counted throughout the country. 

Despite this brutal campaign of in- 
timidation, over 4 million people went to 
the polls—a turnout of better than 75 
percent of the registered voters, and a 
rate of ballot participation far higher 
than anyone had dared to hope. This 
is an extraordinary demonstration by a 
poor and humble people of their cou- 
rageous devotion to the cause of self- 
government. 

The world does not yet know what 
decision the voters will produce. But it 
does know that the people of Vietnam 
have given the lie to the Communist 
argument that the Vietcong and their 
terror represent the wave of the future. 
They have also shown that there are 
weapons more potent than raw force. 

In Venezuela and the Dominican Re- 
public, we have recently witnessed the 
triumph of the democratic system of 
elections over Communist violence and 
terror. The instruments of democracy 
are the strongest weapons available to 
man. They are a match for subversion, 
conspiracy, tyranny and terror. We 
sometimes fail to appreciate the true 
measure of their power. 

The Vietcong may well have suffered 
their Dienbienphu—at the polls. 

At every reasonable opportunity, the 
instrument of suffrage, and of public de- 
bate and public expression, should all be 
used as this experiment in democracy 
gains strength. 

If man is to achieve his dream of peace 
on earth, his words and his will must 
overcome the fist and the dagger. Albert 
Camus wrote: 

Henceforth the sole honor will be to hold 
obstinately to the tremendous wager which 


will finally decide if words are stronger than 
bullets. 


Yesterday's action by the Vietnamese 
people strengthens our faith that the 
wager is being won. 


THE VIETNAMESE ELECTION 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, yes- 
terday the embattled citizens of Vietnam 
answered a question that has been the 
subject of world dispute for many many 
months. 

Spokesmen by the dozens, purporting 
to represent the tens of thousands Ra 
Vietnamese, have been declaring o 
many months that these people did not 
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understand nor comprehend the meaning 
of democracy. 

Sunday the Vietnamese people, mil- 
lions strong, spoke for themselves. 

Instead of a stay-at-home vote—in- 
stead of ignoring the opportunity to ex- 
press themselves—they spoke in the 80- 
percent turnout of the registered voters 
of their desire to be their own masters. 

This was a decision that they want to 
walk down the road of representative, 
constitutional government. They thus 
embarked upon the first step toward self- 
government in selecting the delegates to 
draft the necessary constitution for self- 
government. 

Loud and clear they said that they 
want nothing to do with Ho Chi Minh 
and his Communist agents and follow- 
ers in the south. 

They gave the lie to the idea that the 
Vietcong represented any significant part 
of the Vietnamese people. 

Confounding many of the so-called 
experts, these Vietnamese people declared 
that they want freedom and democratic 
institutions and a chance to pick their 
own representatives, 

In no uncertain terms, Mr. President, 
this message was given for the world to 
hear. And I hope that all Americans 
and the people of every nation—and 
particularly the leaders in Hanoi—have 
heard and understood that message. 

All Americans can take heart from this 
massive expression of free popular will 
of the Vietnamese people. For we have 
been fighting and sacrificing for just this 
purpose. We consider it of vital im- 
portance that these people can make 
their own way without pressure and in- 
timidation from outside. 

Thus, the first step—not a long one, 
but one of great importance—has been 
taken toward building a new nation ded- 
icated to the principle of self-rule. Many 
tough problems lie ahead. The Viet- 
cong, regardless of this defeat at the 
polls and their efforts to frustrate this 
election, are not now going to simply 
melt away. 

Ho Chi Minh has suffered an impor- 
tant defeat. But it is doubtful that it is 
severe enough at this point to make him 
pull his forces back to the north and to 
abandon his campaign of terrorism and 
aggression. 

Much hard work and sacrifice remains 
to be done in Vietnam. Political parties 
will have to be created. Leaders chosen 
by the people must prepare to write a 
constitution to guide a new democracy. 
Early next year there will be new elec- 
tions for the executive and legislative in- 
stitutions that will make up a freely 
chosen government. 

Regardless of our satisfaction over the 
first strong forward step taken in the 
election yesterday, it is no time for us— 
or for the people of Vietnam—to cele- 
brate a victory and consider that the 
fight is won. It is no time to relax, but 
a time to rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of freedom. 

Instead, those of us who work in the 
Congress as the constitutional repre- 
sentatives of a great nation of people 
should once more demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness and strength of a govern- 
ment based on the consent of the gov- 
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erned. The bravery and determination 
of our Vietnamese friends should remind 
us of our responsibilities of the moment. 

The Congress has before it several 
legislative proposals of great urgency. 
The pending business of the Senate 
should be disposed of. Measures to 
strengthen our domestic economy should 
be considered without delay. 

Meanwhile, the Members of Congress 
who have overwhelmingly supported 
three Presidents in our efforts to gain for 
the people of southeast Asia the sacred 
right of self-determination, can take 
deep satisfaction from what happened 
yesterday in Vietnam. 

For a courageous and proud people 
have delivered a message to the world. 

And the world has heard—and ap- 
plauded. 


TO PRINT ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARINGS ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR VIET- 
NAM FOR FISCAL 1966—CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jorpan], I submit a report of 
the committee of conference on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to the concur- 
rent resolution (S. Con. Res. 77) au- 
thorizing the printing of additional 
copies of hearings on supplemental for- 
eign assistance for Vietnam for fiscal 
1966. I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
port will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The legislative clerk read the report. 

(For conference report, see House pro- 
ceedings of September 8, 1966, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, pp. 22048-22049. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the report? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the conference 
report. 

The report was agreed to. 


LEADING INDICATORS SHOW LONG 
BUSINESS BOOM ABOUT TO END— 
PRESIDENT'S TAX PROPOSALS 
WOULD MAKE END COME QUICK- 
ER AND GO DEEPER 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
President of the United States has asked 
this Congress to suspend the investment 
credit and endorse the administration’s 
suspension of accelerated depreciation in 
order to keep prices and interest rates 
from rising further; that is, to moderate 
the boom. 

Whether Congress should approve the 
President’s proposal depends on how the 
Members of this Congress expect the 
economy to behave in the next year and 
a half or so, if we do not follow the 
President's prescription, and how we ex- 
pect it to behave if we do follow it. 

Mr. President, I strongly endorse the 
President’s proposed cutbacks in spend- 
ing, but I hasten to add that he has not 
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gone nearly far enough. I have said he 
should cut additional spending, and I 
have indicated how in my judgment he 
should reduce it. 

I favor that course for many reasons. 
A principal reason is that such a course 
would have an immediate effect on prices 
and can be swiftly reversed if we should 
move into a recession. 

But these are exactly the reasons I op- 
pose his tax proposals. Both suspension 
of the investment credit and postpone- 
ment of accelerated depreciation will not 
have their prime effect for a year or 
more, and their consequences will be felt 
for years after that time. 

This morning’s Wall Street Journal 
carries an excellent article by George 
Shea which concludes: 

Thus the signs accumulate that before 
many months have passed the course of 
general business will be seen to be turning 
down. If so, the tax and other measures 
urged by President Johnson, if they succeed 
in slowing down capital spending, will mere- 
ly add their weight to an already weaken- 
ing trend. 


Mr. Shea spells out the key advance 
indicators of a turn in our economy 
which more and more clearly points to 
the near future as a period when the 
record long boom of the economy will be 
turning down, They are: 

First. The sharp rise in interest 
rates—characteristic of the end of a 
boom period. 

Second. A decline in stock prices, fol- 
lowing hard on the rise in interest rates. 
We have suffered a 23-percent drop in 
stock prices since February. 

Third. A third characteristic of the 
top of booms is that prices of industrial 
raw materials tend to edge off while 
other wholesale and most retail prices 
are still climbing. The Government’s 
daily index of 13 industrial raw mate- 
rials touched a high just under 125 per- 
cent of 1957-59 last March, and in recent 
days has fallen below 109 percent. 

Fourth. Other leading indicators seem 
to have turned down in recent. months. 
They include housing starts, the aver- 
age workweek in manufacturing, and 
commercial and industrial building 
awards. Still other leading indicators 
seem to have turned to a level trend 
from an uptrend previously. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle by George Shea from the first page 
of this morning’s Wall Street Journal be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
IN BUSINESS AND FINANCE 

The current economic situation in the 
United States has the earmarks of a typical 
top in a business boom. If events follow 
their historical course this top will be fol- 
lowed soon by a downturn in business ac- 
tivity. And the measures just proposed by 
President Johnson to fight inflation are 
likely to speed the arrival of the downturn 
or aggravate it or both. 

One of the clearest signs of a boom top is 
a strong rise in interest rates on borrowed 
money. Such a rise has been taking place 
for more than a year. 

Some people seem to think the Federal 
Reserve Board is responsible for the rise in 
interest rates, and that it triggered the rise 
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when it boosted to 4½ percent from 4 per- 
cent last December the discount it charges 
on loans to member banks. Actually, at that 
time, rates on tax-free bonds had been ris- 
ing since early 1965 and rates on Treasury 
securities had been going up since July. 

It is true that the Reserve Board began to 
ration the banks’ lendable reserves as early 
as the spring of 1965, though it did so far 
more moderately in that year than it has 
since March this year. But in spite of such 
rationing, bank lending has continued at a 
very rapid pace. Fundamentally, it is this 
rapid expansion in loans at the banks, ac- 
companied by large credit demands in other 
forms, that has tightened money and caused 
interest rates to rise. 

The Reserve authorities themselves put the 
case clearly in a statement Sept. 1 asking the 
banks to limit new loans and avoid selling 
securities as a means of obtaining money to 
make loans. Credit expansion, they said, 
“should be moderate enough to help insure 
that spending—and particularly that fi- 
nanced by bank credit—does not exceed the 
bounds that can be accommodated by the 
nation’s growing physical resources.” 

This is the key point in two ways. Not 
only does spending at a rate of growth be- 
yond that of physical capacity tend to cause 
prices to rise, thus defeating the efforts of 
the spenders to speed physical growth. But 
also, by the same token, the accompanying 
growth in credit demand tends to exceed the 
rate of savings growth that the economic 
system is capable of producing. 

In turn, that is why interest rates rise and 
the supply of credit falls short of demand, 
As this shortage becomes aggravated it first 
limits, then often reverses, growth in busi- 
ness activity, bringing about a downturn. 
Furthermore, the sequence appears ines- 
capable; any attempt by Reserve authorities 
to increase the supply of credit in this situa- 
tion would merely speed up inflation of 
prices without changing the physical limits 
on growth, and the same unfortunate conse- 
quences of tight money and business down- 
turn would follow sooner or later. 

Another characteristic of boom tops is a 
decline in stock prices that follows hard upon 
rising interest rates. This, too, we have seen 
in the present, instance, with a stock-price 
drop of some 23 percent since early last 
February. Basically, the same factors that 
caused interest rates to go up make stocks 
go down. People in need of money can't 
buy stocks and in many cases sell stocks. In 
addition, of course, low dividend yields ob- 
tainable from stocks look less and less at- 
tractive when the interest yields available 
on bonds and other kinds of loans become 
larger. 

A third characteristic of the tops of booms 
is that prices of industrial raw materials 
tend to edge off while other wholesale and 
most retail prices are still climbing. Ap- 
parently these raw materials tend to be the 
first commodities in which supply catches 
up with demand as a result of the opening 
up of new sources of production. The Goy- 
ernment’s daily index of 13 industrial raw 
materials touched a high just under 125 
percent of 1957-59 last March and in recent 
days has fallen below 109 percent. 

This decline may seem strange at a time 
when the Government and many economists 
worry about inflation, but such contradictory 
movements have been seen before. In the 
1957-58 recession the index of raw commodi- 
ties fell from 109.7 in 1956 to 102.2 in 1957 
and 95.1 in 1958, although the overall whole- 
sale index in the same years edged up from 
96.2 to 99.0 and then to 100.4. 

Even in a single commodity, copper, the 
same thing can be seen today. Since last 
winter copper scrap has fallen sharply but 
the U.S. price of newly refined copper was 
raised last week by two producers; the reason, 
of course, is that the refiner price has been 
held artificially far below the world price 
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as reflected in scrap and in the London Metal 
Market. Now the Administration, continu- 
ing the artificial pressure, is trying. to per- 
suade the two producers to roll back the 
price they've raised. 

Stock prices and raw material prices are 
two of the so-called leading indicators that 
economists watch because they tend to turn 
up or down ahead of general business. In- 
terest rates are classed as a lagging indicator 
because they go up late in a boom and down 
late in a recession. But in a sense—if looked 
at upside down, as it were, by watching 
bond prices—they could be regarded as a 
very early leading indicator that moves even 
ahead of stocks and raw materials. 

Others of the leading indicators seem to 
have turned down in recent months. They 
include housing starts, the average work- 
week in manufacturing, and commercial and 
industrial building awards. Still others of 
these early indicators seem to have turned to 
a level trend from an uptrend previously. 

Thus the signs accumulate that before 
many months have passed the course of gen- 
eral business will be seen to be turning 
down. If so, the tax and other measures 
urged by President Johnson, if they succeed 
in slowing down capital spending, will merely 
add their weight to an already weakening 
trend. 

GEORGE SHEA. 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, on 
this investment credit suspension, there 
is a built-in technical reason why its 
effect will be far sharper and greater a 
year from now than it will be in the first 
few months. 

Consider the position of Transconti- 
nental and Western Airlines, which was 
reported to have ordered $400 million of 
planes on September 2. If the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is written into law, this 
firm will lose $28 million in net profits. 
If TWA had had any inkling of the 
Presidential message, they would have 
speeded up their order to August 31. 

Now, Mr. President, consider the posi- 
tion of the businessman next August or 
September who is considering ordering 
a big item of equipment. Remember, 
restoration of this credit will be only 
4 or 5 months away. Should he order 
now or wait 4 or 5 months? With each 
day that passes, businessmen will be 
more and more reluctant to order. They 
will be a day closer to a profitable credit 
if they wait. 

The capital goods industry may start 
dropping this year, because the credit is 
absent, but it will accelerate its descent 
in March, April, May next year. By 
September, the industry is likely to be 
all but paralyzed. The last quarter of 
next year will be a nightmare. Every 
businessman with any kind of mejor 
equipment order in mind will of course 
postpone the order. 

The same will be true of all the indus- 
trial building in America. Can one 
imagine a businessman contracting for 
a half-billion-dollar plant in October 
next year, when he could wait 3 months 
and enjoy a $35 raillion increase in his 
net profit? 

So the lag with a specially depressing 
impact about a year or so from now is 
a sure consequence of these proposals. 

This may mean that Congress will end 
its suspension earlier. Maybe, maybe 
not. That depends on what is happening 
to prices at that time. We could have 
in late 1967 what the country has had 
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in the past—rapidly increasing unem- 
ployment coinciding with continuing 
rising prices. 

Postponement of Government public 
works projects would involve none of 
these hazards. Its effect would be swift. 
Its reversal could come in part or in 
whole—depending on an instant Presi- 
dential decision. 


ANTIDUMPING AND PROTEC- 
TIONISM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 was heralded as 
the start of a new era of liberalized 
world trade policy, yet it has not pre- 
vented protectionist forces from attack- 
ing this policy in Congress since the act 
has been in effect. 

I have fought protectionist legislation, 
as protectionism only hurts the consumer 
and weakens the competitiveness and 
efficiency of our domestic economy and 
that of every other country that partici- 
pates in this practice. 

Increasing pressures have been brought 
on Congress in recent months to amend 
the Antidumping Act in a fashion that 
would make it so restrictive as to prevent 
legitimate forms of international com- 
petition and to induce foreign countries 
to retaliate in kind. 

In my view, the best approach to stop 
this protectionist spiral is to negotiate 
an international antidumping agreement 
during the current GATT trade negotia- 
tions, and in a recent speech I gave a full 
exposition of my reasons in support of 
such an international agreement. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert into 
the Recor the speech I delivered on this 
subject before the International Trade 
and Customs Law Committee of the Fed- 
eral Bar Association, September 9, 1966, 
x the Statler Hilton Hotel in Washing- 

n. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, 
as follows: 

When the Trade Expansion Act became 
law four years ago it was hailed as the be- 
ginning of a new era of enlightened and lib- 
eralized trade policy. The experience of 
these four years shows that the Act did not 
prevent protectionist forces from maintain- 
ing steady pressure on the Congress—with 
some success at times—for protectionist 
legislation. 

I take this opportunity to sound the alarm 
and to issue a strong warning now as to the 
consequences of pursuing such policy, The 
increased protectionism of the Congress is a 

threat and failure or even the ab- 
sence of a clearcut success at the current 
GATT negotiations could unleash a world- 
wide wave of protectionism. 

It is clearly in the interest of the United 
States to support a policy of effective trade 
liberalization. A policy of protectionism 
weakens the competitiveness and efficiency 
of our economy and the economy of each 
nation that practices it. The United States 
and its allies need to be economically strong 
and cohesive. Increasingly greater interna- 
tional trade insures that nations seek to re- 
Main competitive and that their resources 
are used efficiently. 

Elimination of restrictions against trade is 
an essential ingredient of effective interna- 
tional cooperation. The trouble is that we 
want to have our cake, and eat it, too. We 
want to expand exports, while increasing 
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restrictions against competitive imports. 
This would be a nice trick, if it could be 
done, but such a nearsighted view is like the 
search for perpetual motion. It sounds trite 
to repeat it, but it is true—trade is a two- 
way street. This is the principle which 
forms the basis of the U.S. negotiating posi- 
tion in Geneva and I can assure you Congress 
will not approve any agreement that does 
not reflect this principle. 

Make no mistake about it, efforts such as 
the so-called Hartke-Herlong antidumping 
bill—sponsored by 32 of my colleagues in the 
Senate and 97 members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—are, I regret to say, thinly dis- 
guised forms of protectionism. 

I am in favor of modernizing the Anti- 
dumping Act of 1921 through legislation or 
regulations that would bring to a halt pred- 
atory price discrimination and the unfair 
use of economic power to destroy competi- 
tion in international trade. That is why 
this Act was passed by Congress in the first 
place and measures that maintain that prin- 
ciple under current conditions have my sup- 
port and that of other fairminded people. 

But, the Hartke-Herlong approach violates 
this concept. It runs counter to a basic 
principles of international trade which is 
based on the idea that trade takes place 
when people in country A find it to their ad- 
vantage to purchase a product in country B 
rather than at home because it is cheaper 
or more economical. The Hartke-Herlong 
bill is a move to “protect” by restricting total 
trade certain American industries—such as 
steel and cement—against legitimate inter- 
national competition. If the drive by the 
U.S. steel industry for legislation such as the 
Hartke-Herlong bill is motivated by a desire 
to defend itself against the newly forming 
European steel cartels than I say they are 
building a weak defense. Enactment of such 
legislation would only lead to similar meas- 
ures in Europe and the U.S. steel industry 
would be exactly in the same position as it 
is now. The most effective defense is an 
international agreement on dumping that 
would meet head on a predatory attack such 
as that which could be mounted by Eropean 
steel cartels without penalizing normal in- 
ternational competition. 

In my estimation, and I am pleased to say 
in the estimation of a growing segment of 
the business community of the industrial- 
ized world and their governments, the best 
protection against predatory price discrim- 
ination and the unfair use of economic power 
to destroy international competition is the 
world-wide standardizaton of laws designed 
to bring such illegal practices to a halt. 
Once such standardization is achieved 
through an international agreement on anti- 
dumping, both our economy and the econ- 
omies of others will be equitably protected 
to our mutual advantage. 

My main objections to the Hartke-Herlong 
bill is that: (1) it would deprive the Bureau 
of Customs and the Treasury of the ability 
to do more than make a purely mechanical 
“less than fair value” determination; (2) it 
would virtually eliminate the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s discretion in the anti-dumping field; 
and (3) it would practically assure that each 
complaint would be followed by a “less than 
fair value” determination and most, if not 
all, such determination followed by a find- 
ing of injury. 

The bill, if it became law in its present 
form, would become a major barrier against 
legitimate international trade in products 
competitive with U.S.-made products. 

An international anti-dumping code, on 
the other hand, is desirable because (1) it 
would blunt the drive in many foreign coun- 
tries for legislation such as the Hartke-Her- 
long bill and therefore would remove this 
potential hindrance to U.S, exports; (2) prop- 
erly drawn, it would effectively protect 
American industry against predatory price 
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discrimination and U.S, im against 
unfair harassment; and (3) it would elimi- 
nate an important bone of contention at the 
current GATT negotiations and thereby con- 
tribute to their successful conclusion, 

It would be premature for me to discuss 
in detail what I think should be included 
in an antidumping code. On September 12 
the Trade Information Committee will begin 
hearings to examine the complex issues in- 
volved in an international agreement on 
anti-dumping. Expert testimony before 
these hearings will, I am sure, be very help- 
ful in the construction of an international 
anti-dumping code, which will be fair to 
both the domestic industries of trading na- 
tions and to importers. At this point let 
me say only that such a code should, as a 
minimum, establish uniform definitions of 
dumping and injury, and uniform adminis- 
trative practices for entering and prosecuting 
dumping claims by all the signatories. Such 
a code should use as a point of departure 
Article VI of GATT which sets forth the 
basic GATT rules on dumping and be ad- 
ministered under GATT auspices. Proce- 
dures should be established to deal with 
violators of the code both through the levying 
of dumping duties and through court sanc- 
tions. 

I call attention to a valuable position 
paper issued by the International Chamber 
of Commerce this June in which they make 
19 specific recommendations on the prin- 
ciples on which an international code of 
anti-dumping procedure should be based. 
Let me just cite three of them: 

“1, Save in exceptional circumstances, an- 
ti-dumping procedures should only be ini- 
tiated when domestic producers submit a 
complaint to the effect that imports at 
dumped prices are causing them material 
injury [my italics] * * * 

2. An application should only be accepted 
by the authority concerned when it is made 
by or on behalf of domestic producers whose 
total production of the like goods represents, 
both in value and volume, a major proportion 
of total domestic output of these goods. 

“5. Until such time as a final decision can 
be taken, no provisional measures should be 
applied unless they are essential in order 
to stop or prevent really serious injury, and 
then only for a limited period.” 

I urge the Federal Bar Association and 
Governor Herter’s Office to take this report 
with the utmost seriousness, as it represents 
the collective judgement of a very knowl- 
edgeable segment of the industrialized world. 

The question has been raised by the pro- 
tectionist forces whether or not the Presi- 
dent does in fact have any authority to con- 
clude an international agreement on dump- 
ing. In my opinion the President does have 
such authority under Article II, Section 2 
of the Constitution that puts him in charge 
of the conduct of U.S. foreign relations and 
his power is not derived from the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962. However, I agree that, 
if such an international agreement is reached 
and it would result in amending the Anti- 
Dumping Act of 1921 the consent of Congress 
would have to be obtained and it would be 
free to accept or to reject any such amend- 
ment. 

The question can be legitimately asked 
by those who are faced with stiff interna- 
tional competition “How do we defend our- 
selves?” 

I submit that the lasting solution to im- 
port competition is to increase the efficiency 
and productivity of the American economy. 
It is the job of the Federal Government to 
encourage the growth of the more efficient 
and competitive elements of this economy 
through such measures as tax incentives, 
the reciprocal reduction cf trade barriers, 
revision of antitrust laws, manpower train- 
ing, aid to higher education, encouraging 
labor mobility, export promotion. 
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Much of our economy is highly competi- 
tive. A smaller segment is not able to com- 
pete against more efficient domestic or for- 
eign competitors. 

In the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 and 
in the U.S.-Canada Auto Agreement, Con- 
gress r the existence of national 
responsibility should injury to domestic 
workers or businesses result from tariff cuts, 
and authorize the President to provide ad- 
justment assistance to those injured or a 
combination of Federal Assistance and tariff 
or quota relief. 

Those, plus the national security exemp- 
tion, are the means to use—not political 
protectionism by special discrimination in 
favor of one economic bloc or another. 

The credibility of this country’s professed 
support of trade liberalization is now being 
called into question at home and abroad. 
Should our principal allies become convinced 
that our support of this policy lacks a con- 
viction, the current GATT negotiations, 
which have been organized at our own in- 
sistence, will fail. 

In our rapidly changing world, where new 
currents of power—economic and political— 
are moving all around us, the path of the 
protectionist seems so easy and logical to 
some at home, but it is a terribly dangerous 
one. Only by harnessing those mighty new 
currents of power to the purposes of freedom, 
only by having the courage and foresight to 
meet them squarely in the great private en- 
terprise tradition of our country, can we 
reach for the destiny of free men. 

The United States, with the greatest eco- 
nomie power on earth, provides that best 
guarantee that freedom will prevail on this 
earth. The greatest catastrophe which could 
befall the world in terms of international 
trade, with incalculable effects on freedom 
everywhere, would be if we abdicated our 
position as the world’s leader in increasing 
international trade and freeing it from bar- 
riers and restrictions by slipping into a pro- 
tectionist policy of our own. It is to avoid 
such a catastrophe, with its inevitable de- 
structive retaliation from our Nation's trad- 

ers that has led me to oppose pro- 
tectionist legislation in general and the 
Hartke-Herlong approach to anti-dumping in 
particular. 


VIETNAM ELECTIONS—A VITAL 
FIRST STEP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, yester- 
day’s elections for a constituent assem- 
bly in South Vietnam could be the sig- 
nificant first step that we have all been 
waiting for, the first concrete sign that 
our joint efforts are paying off. The two 
key indicators of success were positive: 
there was a large voter turnout and there 
were hardly any charges of fraud. Pres- 
ent figures are that over 5 million South 
Vietnamese or almost three-quarters of 
the eligible voters cast their ballots. 

We should be perfectly clear in our 
own minds, however, on the meaning of 
this success. It is not going to produce 
any new and miraculous harmony or a 
clearcut mandate. It was not a vote of 
confidence in any premier or political 
party. It is not even a definite sign that 
the South Vietnamese are going to clean 
their own house and begin to pursue the 
war against the Communists or their war 
against want in a more determined 
fashion. 

The success of the elections proves one 
thing—control. And this is what was 
really to be tested in the first place. The 
impressive voter turnout demonstrates 
that the Saigon government actually 
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controls and is administering the terri- 
tory of a great majority of the people. 
The Communists, whatever they will now 
claim, were trying to sabotage the elec- 
tions by frightening people away from 
the polls and candidates from running 
for office. A poor voter turnout would 
have indicated that the South Vietnam- 
ese people believed the Vietcong was 
more powerful than the Saigon govern- 
ment. 

In the test of wills and strength, the 
Saigon government demonstrated it 
could deliver. The people felt safe 
enough with Saigon’s protection to brave 
the Communist threats. 

But the elections are only a beginning, 
and the task of constitutionmaking, with 
all the attendant political problems, lies 
ahead. It is very important that those 
chosen for this constitution-drafting re- 
sponsibility concentrate on drafting the 
constitution and do not busy themselves 
by taking potshots at the present Gov- 
ernment. Similiarly, the military junta 
should exercise restraint in allowing the 
duly elected delegates to write the con- 
stitution without military dictation. 

Our job now is to convince the poli- 
ticians and the military that they need 
each other. The military chain of com- 
mand is the only structure that exists in 
South Vietnam that can implement de- 
cisions, and the various political group- 
ings represent the only way decisions 
can be both made and accepted by the 
people. 


COMMUNIST REPLIES TO SENATOR 
EASTLAND 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a letter sent to the editor of 
the Jackson Daily News. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TOUGALOO Rep Hits AT EASTLAND 

In the July 21 edition of the Jackson Daily 
News I am mentioned by Senator JAMES 
EASTLAND as one of “11 known Communists” 
who “participated and influenced” the recent 
Meredith-Mississippi March (“EASTLAND 
Names Reds in March”). 

It is not my intention in this letter to 
deny EAsTLAN DS “exposure”, I am indeed a 
“known Communist“ —a Marxist, a revolu- 
tionary socialist, an open advocate of the 
revolutionary overthrow of capitalism and 
its replacement with a world Socialist or- 
der .. . Eastiann’s intrepid snoopers could 
have saved the taxpayers’ money, for in my 
two years of civil rights activity in this state 
I have never attempted to hide my political 
convictions or my affiliations. Far from 
denying the charge, I am greatly honored to 
have been denounced on the Senate floor as 
an implacable foe of this most qualified rep- 
resentative of degenerate racism. 

EASTLAND’s latest blast is a heartening sign 
to the Negro people and the poor people of 
the state, for it shows that the old planta- 
tion master from Sunflower County is 
trembling at the spectre of thousands of 
Mississippians rising up to smash his beloved 
system of racist oppression. 

EASTLAND, Who constantly talks of Missis- 
sippi’s “excellent” race relations, has the 
tricky job of explaining the mass support of 
the Meredith-Mississippi March among the 
state’s Negro population, culminating in an 
enthusiastic rally of some 20,000 at the Capi- 
tol in Jackson. The best he can come up 
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with is a handful of alleged Communists who 
happened to be among the tremendous 
crowd. 

Sorry Senator, but the thousands of Mis- 
sissippi people moved to action in recent 
events in the state know they are not “in- 
filtrated.” This was the Mississippi peoples’ 
work, “agitated” by you and your kind and 
the decadent system you so ably represent. 

The Senator screams “Communists are 
staging a revolution in this country.” Speak- 
ing from the Senator's home state, I say yes 
indeed Mr. EASTLAND, there is a revolution 
being staged here, and although “Commu- 
nists” can hardly be credited with staging it, 
it is a revolution that deserves the partisan 
support of all those who work for a society 
free of racism, violence and exploitation of 
man by man. 

There is a revolution afoot here to destroy 
the naked rule of the rich, which has made 
Mississippi the poorest state in the nation; 
to destroy the vile racism nurtured by EAST- 
LAND and his ilk that blinds men to their 
common interests in struggle and has denied 
the most basic of human rights to vast num- 
bers in this state; to destroy the attitude of 
subservience to a “law and order” designed to 
perpetuate a reactionary racist order, and to 
instill the revolutionary will to organize 
and fight among the oppressed masses of 
this state. There is a revolution afoot here, 
which will consign all the Eastlands and 
everything they represent to their long de- 
served place on the garbage heap of history. 

EASTLAND sees the handwriting on the wall, 
and fights back with any weapon he can 
get his hands on; for he knows that a society 
free of racist oppression means the social, 
political and economic death of all the James 
Eastlands of the world. 

As a “known Communist” I am proud to 
be a participant in this revolution that will 
someday forever silence the James Eastlands. 

PHIL LAPSANSKY. 

‘TOUGALOO, Miss. 


ANDREW JACKSON, A NATIVE OF 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on August 
30, 1966, my good friend, Representative 
WILLIAM JENNINGS Bryan Dorn, of South 
Carolina, made a statement on the floor 
of the House to the effect that Andrew 
Jackson was born in South Carolina. 

My good friend’s action on that occa- 
sion calls to mind Horace’s statement: 


But as Homer, usually good, nods for a 
moment, I think it a shame. 


It deeply grieves me that my good 
friend Representative Dorn, whom I 
esteem to be one of America’s most elo- 
quent and wise statesmen, should have 
nodded on this occasion and fallen into 
such a sad historical error. 

In the course of his remarks, Repre- 
sentative Dorn urged Representative 
Jonas, who now represents the birthplace 
of Andrew Jackson in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and me to weigh the so- 
called evidence which he presented in 
support of his claim that South Carolina 
rather than Union County, N.C., was the 
birthplace of Andrew Jackson. 

Let me assure my good friend that I 
have weighed this evidence, and have 
found that none of it is credible and that 
all of it would be rejected by any court 
of law if it were offered to prove that 
Andrew Jackson was born in South Caro- 
lina rather than in Union County, N.C. 

This is true because none of the per- 
sons whose alleged testimony was cited 
by my good friend were present at the 
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birth of Andrew Jackson, except Andrew 
Jackson himself, and Andrew Jackson 
was too young and too mentally imma- 
ture at that time to have any personal 
recollection of the event. 

It is to be noted that the chief docu- 
mentary evidence cited by Representa- 
tive Dorn consisted of an excerpt from 
the Winyaw Intelligencer, which was 
published at Georgetown, S.C., on April 
24, 1819, and which gave an account of a 
banquet honoring the visit to South 
Carolina of President James Monroe. 
Surely no impartial jury would give any 
credence whatever to this newspaper 
account of this banquet in passing upon 
the issue of the location of the birthplace 
of Andrew Jackson because the only ref- 
erence to that event in the newspaper 
account is the 13th toast which was sup- 
posedly drunk by those present to “Major 
General Jackson—a son of South Caro- 
lina and worthy of her.” 

Since the proposer of this toast and the 
other revelers at the banquet had already 
drunk 12 toasts before they allegedly 
reached the 13th, it is altogether 
likely that both he and they were then 
in the state described as drunkenness by 
this little verse: 

Not drunk is he who from the floor 
Can rise again and drink once more. 
But drunk is he who prostrate lies, 
And can neither drink nor rise. 


It is really very doubtful whether those 
present at this banquet were even capa- 
ble of drinking the 13th toast which 
proclaimed the historical error that 
Andrew Jackson was the son of South 
Carolina rather than the son of Union 
County, N.C. Iam certain that any im- 
partial jury would draw this conclusion 
no matter how great the imbibing capac- 
ity of South Carolinians may have been 
in the year 1819. 

To be sure, Andrew Jackson did say on 
several occasions that he was born in 
South Carolina. As I have pointed out, 
he had no personal recollection what- 
soever of his birth and for that reason 
was not a credible witness to testify to it. 
All of the other so-called witnesses sum- 
moned by Representative Dorn merely 
emulated the examples of parrots and re- 
peated Andrew Jackson’s incorrect state- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). The Chair, representing 
the chosen State of Andrew Jackson, is 
reluctant to advise the Senator that his 
time has expired. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I ask the 
Chair with great enthusiasm that by 
unanimous consent I may be allowed to 
complete this statement, which should 
not take more than 4 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair generously gives that consent, 
without objection. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, two al- 
ternative theories may he advanced as 
to why Andrew Jackson stated he was 
born in South Carolina rather than in 
Union County, N.C. 

The first is that Andrew Jackson was a 
politician who was always hankering 
after votes, and for this reason he 
claimed to have been born in South 
Carolina in order to obtain the uncertain 
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and wavering votes of South Carolinians, 
including those who favored nullification 
of the tariff laws enacted during his ten- 
ure as President. He was well ac- 
quainted with the character of North 
Carolinians and knew that he did not 
have to resort to political cajolery to ob- 
tain their suffrage. 

This first theory finds support in a 
statement made by Andrew Jackson 
himself to a boyhood companion in the 
days of his youth before he became a 
chronic politician. games Faulkner de- 
clared that on one occasion while he was 
“sleeping with Andrew Jackson in the 
McKemey house,” which was un- 
doubtedly located in North Carolina, 
“Andrew told him that he was born in 
that house“ —see Parton’s “Life of An- 
drew Jackson,“ volume I, page 55. 

The other theory offered in explana- 
tion of Andrew Jackson’s incorrect 
statement that he was born in South 
Carolina was advanced by his greatest 
and most truthful biographer, James 
Parton, who wrote the first authoritative 
life of Andrew Jackson. 

James Parton stated on page 52 of 
volume I of this three volume “Life of 
Andrew Jackson,” which was published 
in 1861, that General Jackson sincerely 
supposed himself to be a native of South 
Carolina. I quote what Parton says on 
this subject: 

General Jackson always supposed himself 
to be a native of South Carolina. Fellow- 
citizens of my native State,” he exclaims, 
in the close of his proclamation to the nul- 
lifiers of South Carolina; but it is as certain 
as any fact of the kind can be that he was 
mistaken. 


If North Carolina and South Carolina 
should join issue in a court of law upon 
the question whether Andrew Jackson 
was born in South Carolina or in North 
Carolina, the court would reject as in- 
competent all of the evidence offered by 
Representative Dorn and receive as ab- 
solute truth the testimony of three wit- 
nesses who were present at his birth, 
these three witnesses being Mrs. Sarah 
Leslie, an aunt of Andrew Jackson, Mrs. 
Sarah Lathen, a first cousin of Andrew 
Jackson, and Mrs. Molly Cousar, a neigh- 
bor of George McKemey, who stated with 
absolute positiveness to many neighbors 
that Andrew Jackson was born at the 
home of his mother’s sister, Mrs. George 
McKemey, which was located in what is 
now Union County, N.C. 

In chapter 3, of volume I of his “Life 
of Andrew Jackson,” James Parton re- 
viewed the testimony on this score and 
announced as his conclusion that “this 
testimony leaves no reasonable doubt 
that the birth took place at the home of 
McKemey.” He added that the pot 
where the home of McKemey stood was 
“as well known to the people of the 
neighborhood as the City Hall is to the 
inhabitants of New York,” and that the 
McKemey home was located in what is 
now Union County, N.C. 

It is to be noted that James Parton was 
a most reliable historian who visited the 
site of the McKemey home and conversed 
with numerous people residing in that 
neighborhood instead of relying upon the 
unsupported and incorrect statement of 
Andrew Jackson himself. 
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Mr. President, for the edification of my 
good friend, the distinguished Represent- 
ative from South Carolina and that of 
all other persons who may be ignorant 
of the truth that Andrew Jackson was 
born in what is now Union County, N.C., 
I ask unanimous consent that chapter 3 
of James Parton's “Life of Andrew Jack- 
son” be printed at this point in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LIFE OF ANDREW JACKSON 
CHAPTER II 
The emigrants 

In 1765, Andrew Jackson the elder, with his 
wife and two sons, emigrated to America. He 
was accompanied by three of his neighbors, 
James, Robert, and Joseph Crawford, the 
first-named of whom was his brother-in-law. 
The peace between France and England, 
signed two years before, which ended the 
“old French war“ —the war in which Brad- 
dock was defeated and Canada won—had 
restored to mankind their highway, the 
ocean, and given an impulse to emigration 
from the old world to the new. From the 
north of Ireland large numbers sailed away 
to the land of promise. Five sisters of Mrs. 
Jackson had gone, or were soon going. 
Samuel Jackson, a brother of Andrew, after- 
wards went, and established himself in 
Philadelphia, where he long lived, a re- 
spectable citizen. Mrs. Suffren, a daughter 
of another brother, followed in later years, 
and settled in New York, where she has living 
descendants.* 

When Andrew Jackson emigrated, George 
III, had reigned five years. America was re- 
sisting the Stamp Act, which was repealed a 
year later when Chatham came into power, 
and Franklin had borne his testimony against 
it at the bar of the House of Commons, 
Frederic II. was be g to be “called the 
Great,” and the death of Pompadour had 
just left the throne of France vacant. Wash- 
ington was learning how to govern himself 
and his country in the school in which 
genuine statesmanship is learned—the man- 
agement of a private estate. 

Andrew Jackson was a poor man, and his 
wife, Elizabeth Hutchinson, was a poor man's 
daughter. The tradition is clear and credible 
among the numerous descendants of Mrs 
Jackson's sisters, that their lot in Ireland 
was a hard one. They were weavers of linen 
the price of which fluctuated in the early 
days of its manufacture more injuriously 
than it now does. The grandchildren of the 
Hutchinson sisters remember hearing their 
mothers often say, that in Ireland some of 
these girls were compelled to labor half the 
night, and sometimes all night, in order to 
produce the requisite quantity of linen, 
Linen-weaving was their employment both 
before and after marriage; the men of the 
families tilling small farms at high rents, 
and the women toiling at the loom. The 
members of this circle were not all equally 
poor. There is reason to believe that some 
of them brought to America sums of money 
which were considerable for that day, and 
sufficient to enable them to buy Negroes as 
well as lands in the southern wilderness. 
But all accounts concur in this: that Andrew 
Jackson was very poor, both in Ireland and in 
America. Besides this, tradition has noth- 
ing of importance to communicate re- 
specting him, except that he and his wife 
were Presbyterians, as their fathers were 
before them. The Hutchinson sisters, how- 
ever, are remembered as among the most 
thrifty, industrious and capable of a race 
remarkable for those qualities. There is a 


* Kendall’s Life of Jackson. 
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smack of the North-Irish brogue still to be 
observed in the speech of their grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. “He went till 
Charleston,” and there never was seen the 
like of him for mischief” are specimens of 
their talk. General Jackson himself, to a 
very nice ear, occasionally betrayed his line- 
age by the slightest possible twang of Scotch- 
Irish pronunciation. 

I may as well remark here as anywhere, 
that the features and shape of head of 
General Jackson, which ten thousand sign- 
boards have made familiar to the people of 
the United States, are common in North 
Carolina and Tennessee, In the course of a 
two months’ tour in those States among the 
people of Scotch-Irish descent, I saw more 
than twenty wellmarked specimens of the 
long, slender, Jacksonian head, with the 
bushy, bristling hair, and the well-known 
features. There is a member of the North 
Carolina Legislature, and a judge in Ten- 
nessee, so strongly resembling General Jack- 
son, that it could scarcely fall to be remarked 
in any company where they were, if the name 
of Jackson should be mentioned. The ven- 
erable Dr. Felix Robertson, of Nashville, the 
first man born in that part of the Cumber- 
land valley, who is still living to wonder at 
what two generations of men have wrought 
in that garden of the South-west, has often 
been accosted in the street as General Jack- 
son, though he is not so much like the Gen- 
eral as many other gentlemen whom I have 
seen, In Carrickfergus, there are probably 
many Jacksons walking about the streets 
unrecognized; the type being evidently one 
from which nature has been in the habit 
of taking impressions for many generations, 
I think it probable, for the same reason, that 
Andrew Jackson the elder strongly resembled 
his son in form and feature. The General’s 
mother, moreover, according to tradition, 
was a “stout woman,” and among the nu- 
merous descendants of her sisters there is no 
likeness to General Jackson to be observed. 

The party of emigrants from Carrickfergus 
landed at Charleston, and proceeded, with- 
out delay, to the Waxhaw settlement, a hun- 
dred and sixty miles to the north-west of 
Charleston, where many of their kindred and 
countrymen were already established. This 
settlement was, or had been, the seat of the 
Waxhaw tribe of Indians. It is the region 
watered by the Catawba river, since pleas- 
antly famous for its grapes. A branch of 
the Catawba, called the Waxhaw Creek, a 
small and not ornamental stream, much 
choked with logs and overgrowth to this 
day, runs through it, fertilizing a consider- 

able extent of bottom land. It is a pleasant 
enough undulating region, an oasis of fer- 
tility in a waste of pine woods; much “worn” 
now by incessant cotton-raising, but show- 
ing still some fine and profitable plantations. 
The word Waxhaw, be it observed, has no 
geographical or political meaning. The set- 
tlement so called was partly in North Caro- 
lina and partly in South Carolina. Many 
of the settlers, probably, scarcely knew in 
which of the two provinces they lived, nor 
cared to know. At this day, the name Wax- 
haw has vanished from the map and gazet- 
teers, but in the country round about the 
old settlement, the lands along the creek are 
still called the Waxhaws.” 

Another proof of the poverty of Andrew 
Jackson is this: the Crawfords, who came 
with him from Ireland, bought lands near 
the center of the settlement, on the Waxhaw 
Creek itself, lands which still attest the 
wisdom of their choice; but Jackson settled 
seven miles away, on new land, on the banks 
of Twelve Mile Creek, another branch of 
the Catawba. The place is now known as 
“Pleasant Grove Camp Ground,” and the 
particular land once occupied by the father 
of General Jackson is still pointed out by 
the old people of the neighborhood, How 
large the tract was, I have not been able to 
ascertain; as, since that day, there have been 
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so many changes in the counties of that part 
of North Carolina, that a search for an old 
land-title is attended with peculiar difficulty. 
The best information now attainable con- 
firms the tradition which prevails in the 
Waxhaw country, that Andrew Jackson, the 
elder, never owned in America one acre of 
land. General S. H. Walkup, of Union 
county, a distinguished member of the Sen- 
ate of North Carolina, a lawyer in the region 
where he has lived from his birth, has made 
this matter a subject of special and laborious 
investigation, “I have examined,” he writes 
to me, “the offices of the Register of Deeds 
at Wadesborough in Anson county, and 
Charlotte in Mecklenburg county, North 
Carolina, to find out whether General Jack- 
son’s father ever owned any land, and I have 
also examined the old papers of the tract 
on which he once lived. But I cannot find 
that he ever owned any land. No evidence 
of any title in him can be found. My own 
opinion is, that he never did own any land, 
and it is well known that he was extremely 
poor; and therefore it was that after his 
death his widow removed to Waxhaw Creek 
among her relatives.” On Twelve Mile Creek, 
however, Andrew Jackson planted himself, 
with his family, and began to hew out of 
the wilderness a farm and a home. The land 
is in what is now called Union county, North 
Carolina, a few miles from Monroe, the 
county seat. The county was named Union, 
a few years ago, in honor of the Union’s in- 
domitable defender, and in rebuke of neigh- 
boring nullifiers. It was proposed to call the 
county Jackson, but Union was thought a 
worthier compliment; particularly as the 
patriotic little county juts into South 
Carolina. 

For two years Andrew Jackson and his 
family toiled in the Carolina woods. He 
had built his log-house, cleared some fields, 
and raised a crop. Then, the father of the 
family, his work all incomplete, sickened 
and died: his two boys being still very young, 
and his wife far advanced in pregnancy. 
This was early in the spring of 1767. 

In a rude farm-wagon the corpse, accom- 
panied, as it seems, in the same vehicle by 
all the little family, was conveyed to the old 
Waxhaw church-yard, and interred. No stone 
marks the spot beneath which the bones 
have moldered; but tradition points it out. 
In that ancient place of burial, families 
sleep together, and the place where Andrew 
Jackson lies is known by the grave-stones 
which record the names of his wife’s rela- 
tions, the Crawfords, the McKemeys and 
others. 

A strange and lonely place is that old 
grave-yard to this day. A little church (the 
third that has stood near that spot) having 
nothing whatever of the ecclesiastical in its 
appearance, resembling rather a neat farm- 
house, stands, not in the church-yard, but 
a short distance from it. Huge trees, with 
smaller pines among them, rise singly and 
in clumps, as they were originally left by 
those who first subdued the wilderness there. 
Great roots of trees roughen the red clay 
roads. The church is not now used, because 
of some schism respecting psalmody and 
close communion; and the interior; un- 
painted, unceiled, and uncushioned, with 
straight-backed pews, and rough Sunday- 
school benches, looks grimly wooden and 
desolate as the traveler removes the chip 
that keeps the door from blowing open, and 
peeps in. Old as the settlement is, the coun- 
try is but thinly inhabited, and the few 
houses near look like those of a just-peopled 
country in the northern States. Miles and 
miles and miles, you may ride in the pine 
woods and “old fields” of that country, with- 
out meeting a vehicle or seeing a living crea- 
ture, So that when the stranger stands in 
that church-yard among the old graves, 
though there is a house or two not far off, 
but not in sight, he has the feeling of one 
who comes upon the ancient burial-place 
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of a race extinct. Rude old stones are there 
that were placed over graves when as yet a 
stone-cutter was not in the province; stones 
upon which coats-of-arms were once en- 
graved, still partly decipherable; stones which 
are modern compared with these, yet record 
the exploits of revolutionary soldiers; stones 
so old that every trace of inscription is lost, 
and stones as new as the new year. The 
inscriptions on the grave-stones are unusu- 
ally simple and direct, and free from snivel- 
ing and cant. A large number of them end 
with Pope’s line (incorrectly quoted) which 
declares an honest man to be the noblest 
work of God. One of the inscriptions, the 
longest of them all, I copied, because it 
seemed a good illustration of the character 
of this virtuous, but consciously-virtuous 
race. The history thus bluntly recorded was 
that of many who He in old Waxhaw church- 
yard, and the character portrayed is Jack- 
sonian: 

“Here lies the body of Mr. William Blair, 
who departed this life in the 64th year of 
his age, on the 2d of July, a.p. 1821, at 9 P.M. 
He was born in the county of Antrim, Ire- 
land, on the 24th of March, 1759. When 
about thirteen years old, he came with his 
father to this country, where he resided till 
his death. 

“Immediately on his left are deposited 
the earthly remains of his only wife, Sarah, 
whose death preceded his but a few years. 

“He was a revolutionary patriot, and in 
the humble station of private soldier and 
wagon-master, he contributed more to the 
establishment of American independence 
than many whose names are proudly em- 
blazoned on the page of history. 

“With his father’s wagon he assisted in 
transporting the baggage of the American 
army for several months. He was in the bat- 
tles of the Hanging Rock, the Eutaw, Rat- 
liff's Bridge, and the Fish Dam Ford on 
Broad River, In one of these battles (it is 
not recollected which) he received a slight 
wound, but so far was he from regarding 
it, either then or afterwards, that when it was 
intimated to him that he might avail him- 
self of the bounty of his country, and draw 
a pension (as many of his camp associates 
had done) he declared, that if the small com- 
petence he then possessed failed him, he was 
able and willing to work for his living, and, 
if it became necessary, to fight for his coun- 
try without a penny of pay. 

“In the language of Pope, ‘The noblest 
work of God is an honest man.’ 


“No further seeks his merits to disclose, 
Or draw his frailties from their dread 
abode. 
There they alike in trembling hope repose, 
The bosom of his father and his God.” 


The bereaved family of the Jacksons never 
returned to their home on the banks of 
Twelve Mile Creek, but went from the 
church-yard to the house, not far off, of one 
of Mrs. Jackson's brothers-in-law, George Me- 
Kemey by name, whose remains now repose 
in the same old burying-ground. A few 
nights after, Mrs. Jackson was seized with 
the pains of labor. There was a swift send- 
ing of messengers to the neighbors, and a 
hurrying across the fields of friendly wom- 
en; and before the sun rose, a son was born, 
the son whose career and fortunes we have 
undertaken to relate. It was in a small log 
house, in the province of North Carolina, 
less than a quarter of a mile from the bound- 
ary line between North and South Carolina, 
that the birth took place. 

Andrew Jackson, then, was born in Un- 
ion County, North Carolina, on the 15th of 
March, 1767. 

General Jackson always supposed. himself 
to be a native of South Carolina. “Fellow- 
citizens of my native State!“ he exclaims, at 
the close of his proclamation to the nullifiers 
of South Carolina; but it is as certain as any 
fact of the kind can be that he was mistaken. 
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The point is one of small importance, but as 
it may be questioned, and as the people of 
the Carolinas have shown much interest in 
it, I will give the briefest possible summary 
of the evidence* which fixes the birth of 
General Jackson in North Carolina. The evi- 
dence was collected and drawn up in con- 
vincing array by General S. H. Walkup, a 
most worthy gentleman. Born and brought 
up in the neighborhood, General Walkup was 
aided in his inquiries by a perfect knowledge 
of the country and of the unimpeachable 
character of his witnesses. I went after- 
ward myself over the same ground, and 
heard the same story from many of the same 
persons; but the whole credit of setting this 
matter right belongs to the honorable and 
patriotic gentleman just named. 

First, let us establish the fact that the 
birth took place at the house of George 
McKemey.t 

Benjamin Massey, an old resident of the 
vicinity (as are, or were, the other testifiers), 
gives his recollections of what he heard Mrs. 
Lathen, who was present at the birth, say on 
the subject. Mrs. Lathen said 

“That she was about seven years older than 
Andrew Jackson; that when the father of 
Andrew Jackson died, Mrs. Jackson left home 
and came to her brother-in-law’s, Mr. Mc- 
Camie’s, previous to the birth of Andrew; 
after living at Mr. McCamie’s awhile, Andrew 
was born, and she was present at his birth; 
as soon as Mrs. Jackson was restored to health 
and strength she came to Mr. James Craw- 
ford's, in South Carolina, and there re- 
mained.” 

John Carnes says:— 

“Mrs. Leslie, the aunt of General Jackson, 
has often told me that General Jackson was 
born at George McCamie’s, in North Carolina, 
and that his mother, soon after his birth, 
moved over to James Crawford’s, in South 
Carolina; and I think she told me she was 
present at his birth; but at any rate, she 
knew well he was born at McCamie'’s.” 

James Faulkner, second cousin of General 
Jackson, states: 

“That old Mr. Jackson died before the 
birth of his son, General Jackson, and that 
his widow, Mrs. Jackson, was quite poor, and 
moved from her residence on Twelve Mile 
Creek, North Carolina, to live with her rela- 
tions on Waxhaw Creek, and while on her 
way there, she stopped with her sister, Mrs. 
McCamie, in North Carolina, and was there 
delivered of Andrew, afterward President of 
the United States; that he learned this from 
various old persons, and particularly heard 
his aunt, Sarah Lathen, often speak of it 
and assert that she was present at his, Jack- 
son’s, birth; that she said her mother, Mrs. 
Leslie, was sent for on that occasion, and 
took her, Mrs. Lathen, then a small girl about 
seven years of age, with uer, and that she 
recollected well of going the near way 
through the flelds to get there; and that 
afterward, when Mrs. Jackson became able 
to travel, she continued her trip to Mrs. 
Crawford's, and took her son Andrew with 
her, and there remained.” 

John Lathen, second cousin of General 
Jackson, says:— 

“The following is about what I have heard 
my mother, Sarah Lathen, say in frequent 
conversation about the birth-place of Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States. She 
has often remarked that Andrew Jackson was 
born at the house of George McCamie, and 
that she, Mrs. Lathen, was present at his 
birth. She stated that the father of Andrew 
Jackson, viz., Andrew Jackson, Sr., lived and 
died on Twelve Mile Creek in Mecklenburg 


*Published, in part, In the North Carolina 
Argus of September 23d, 1858, and the rest 
deposited in the Historical Society of North 
Carolina. 

This name is spelt in various ways in the 
depositions. I follow the spelling of his 
tombstone in Waxhaw church-yard. 
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county, North Carolina, and that soon after 
his death, Mrs. Jackson left Twelve Mile 
Creek, North Carolina, to go to live with Mr. 
Crawford, in Lancaster district, South Caro- 
lina. That on her way, she called at the 
house of George McCamie, who had married 
@ sister of hers, Mrs. Jackson, and while at 
McCamie’s, she was taken sick, and sent for 
Mrs. Sarah Leslie, her sister, and the mother 
of Mrs. Sarah Lathen, who was a midwife, 
and who lived near McCamie’s. That she, 
Mrs. Lathen, accompanied her mother, Mrs. 
Sarah Leslie, to George McCamie’s; that she 
was a young girl, and recollects going with 
her mother; they walked through the fields 
in the night, and that she was present when 
Andrew Jackson was born. That as soon as 
Mrs. Jackson got able to travel after the 
birth of Andrew she went on to Mr. Craw- 
ford's, where she afterward lived.” 

Thomas Faulkner, second cousin of Gen- 
eral Jackson, says:— 

“My recollection of what Mrs. Sarah 
Lathen said of the birth-place of Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States, was 
about this: I have often heard her say that 
Mrs. Betty Jackson, the mother of Andrew 
Jackson, ‘was taken sick at the house of 
George McCamie, and sent for Mrs. Sarah 
Leslie at the time when she was delivered of 
Andrew Jackson, and that she, Mrs. Leslie, 
took her daughter, Mrs. Lathen, with her on 
the night of Jackson’s birth; and that they 
walked through the fields, the near way, 
from Mrs. Lesile’s to George McCamie’s.’ I 
have often heard my grandmother, Sarah 
Leslie, say ‘that she was sent for on the 
night of the birth of Andrew Jackson by her 
sister, Mrs. Betty Jackson, who was taken 
sick at the house of her brother-in-law, 
George McCamie, and that she took her 
daughter, Sarah Lathen, then a small girl, 
with her; that they walked the near way, 
through the fields, to McCamie’s, and that 
she was present when Andrew Jackson was 
born at the house of said George McCamie.’ 
These women were both of sound minds and 
excellent memories and characters up to the 
time of their deaths. Mrs. Lesile died about 
fifty years ago, and Mrs. Lathen died thirty- 
five years ago. I am now seventy years of 
age, and reside now, where I have ever since 
my birth, in Lancaster district, South Caro- 
lina, near Craigsville post office, and about 
two miles from the old Waxhaw church.” 

To the same effect testify Samuel Mc- 
Whorter, Jane Wilson and others. 

James D. Craig, formerly a resident of 
Waxhaw, now of the State of Mississippi, 
states that he remembers hearing old James 
Faulkner say that once while sleeping with 
Andrew Jackson at the McKemey house, An- 
drew told him that he was born in that 
house. Mr. Craig further says that he has 
heard Mrs. Cousar, a very aged lady, long a 
near neighbor of McKemey, say that she 
remembered perfectly the night of Andrew 
Jackson's birth, as she was sent for to assist, 
and reached the McKemey house before the 
infant was dressed. Mr. Craig has also heard 
Charles Findly, deceased, say that he “as- 
sisted in hauling” the corpse of Andrew Jack- 
son from his house on Twelve Mile Creek to 
the Waxhaw churchyard, and in interring it 
there; that he brought Mrs. Jackson and her 
boys with the corpse, and, after the funeral, 
conveyed them to the residence of George 
3 where, soon after, Andrew was 

rn. 


This testimony leaves no reasonable doubt 
that the birth took place at the house of 
McKemey. Nor is there the least difficulty 
in finding the precise spot where that house 
stood. The spot is as well known to the 
people of the neighborhood as the City Hall 
is to inhabitants of New York. The testi- 
mony of the late Thomas Cureton, Esq., never 
the owner of the place, but brother of its 
former proprietor, will suffice to satisfy the 
reader on this point: 

“I, Thomas Cureton, senior, being about 
seventy-five years of age, do hereby certify 
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that my father, James Cureton, came to 
this Waxhaw Settlement from Roanoke Riy- 
er, in North Carolina, about seventy-three 
years ago, as I am informed and believe, 
when I was about one year old; and my 
brother, Jeremiah Cureton, who was about 
twenty years older than myself, came with 
him. My brother, Jeremiah Cureton, bought 
the George McCamie place some time after 
he came to this county, in about 1796, and 
settled down on the same place and in the 
same house where George McCamie lived. 
He remained there a few years, and until he 
bought the place where William J. Cureton 
now lives. I know the George McCamie 
place well, It lies in North Carolina, about 
a quarter of a mile east of the public road 
leading from Lancaster Court House, South 
Carolina, to Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
to the right of said road as you travel north; 
and lies a little east of south from Cureton’s 
Pond on said public road, and a little over a 
quarter of a mile from said pond, My 
brother, Jeremiah Cureton, always called 
that the McCamie house, and the McCamie 
place. My brother, Jeremiah Cureton, was 
of the opinion, from information derived 
from old Mrs. Molly Cousar, the mother of 
Richard Cousar, that Andrew Jackson, Pres- 
ident of the United States, was born at the 
George McCamie place as above described. 
Mrs. Cousar was a neighbor, and lived then, 
at the time of the birth of General Andrew 
Jackson, and until her death, in South Caro- 
lina, about one mile west from the George 
McCamie house, and was a very old women 
when she died, which was about thirty-five 
years ago. She was a woman of undoubted 
good moral character, and her veracity was 
unquestionable. The Leslie houses lay 
about half a mile in a southern direction 
from the McCamie house, and north of Wax- 
haw Creek, and east of the public road. I 
have lived for the last seventy-two or three 
years within three or four miles of the 
McCamie place.“ 

To this add the following from William J. 
Cureton, Esq., the present hospitable pro- 
prietor of the place: 

“This McCamie house lies about half a 
mile south-east of where I now live, and is 
in Union county, North Carolina, formerly 
called Mecklenburg county, North Carolina, 
and is a little over a quarter of a mile south- 
east of what is called Cureton’s Pond, and 
about a quarter of a mile east of the State 
line, and the public road leading from Lan- 
caster Court House, South Carolina, to Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, and about one and a 
half miles north of Waxhaw Creek. I have 
the old land papers for said tract, which 
was patented to John McCane, 1761, upon a 
survey dated 8th September, 1757; conveyed 
by McCane to Repentance Townsend, 10th 
April, 1761, and by Townsend to George Mc- 
Camie, 3d January, 1766; and by George Mc- 
Camie to Thomas Crawford, 1792; and from 
Crawford and wife, Elizabeth, to my father, 
23d July, 1796; and by my father to myself, 
and which I still own, My father came from 
Virginia with my grandfather, James Cure- 
ton, to Roanoke, North Carolina, and from 
there to Waxhaws, South Carolina, and pur- 
chased the McCamie place, where he lived 
a few years, and then removed to the place 
where I now reside in Lancaster district, 
South Carolina, where he remained until his 
death in 1847; being then eighty-four years 
of age. 

And so we dismiss this unimportant but 
not wholly uninteresting matter. 

In a large field, near the edge of a wide, 
shallow ravine, on the plantation of Mr. W. J. 
Cureton, there is to be seen a great clump, or 
natural summer-house, of Catawba grape 
vines. Some remains of old fruit trees near 
by, and a spring a little way down the ravine, 
indicate that a human habitation once stood 
near this spot. It is a still and solitary 
place, away from the road, in a red, level 
region, where the young pines are in haste 


to cover the well-worn cotton fields, and man 
seems half inclined to let them do it, and 
move to Texas. Upon looking under the 
masses of grape vine, a heap of large stones 
showing traces of fire is discovered. These 
stones once formed the chimney and fire- 
place of the log-house wherein George Mc- 
Kemey lived and Andrew Jackson was born. 
On that old yellow hearth-stone, Mrs. 
Jackson lulled her infant to sleep, and 
brooded over her sad bereavement, and 
thought anxiously respecting the future of 
her fatherless boys. Sacred spot! not somuch 
because there a hero was born, as because 
there a noble mother suffered, sorrowed and 
accepted her new lot, and bravely bent her- 
self to her more than doubled weight of care 
and toil. 

Mrs. Jackson remained at this house three 
weeks. Then, leaving her eldest son behind 
to aid her brother-in-law on his farm, she 
removed, with her second son and the new- 
born infant, to the residence of another 
brother-in-law, Mr. Crawford, with whom 
she had crossed the ocean, and who then 
lived two miles distant. Mrs. Crawford was 
an invalid, and Mrs. Jackson was perma- 
nently established in the family as house- 
keeper and poor relation. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. I am 
not an historian but I thought that one 
of the Governors of either North Caro- 
lina or South Carolina said to the other 
Governor, “It is a long time between 
drinks.” Is that correct? 

Mr. ERVIN. The Senator is correct, 
but I would say that it was not a long 
time between drinks at the banquet, 
which was held in South Carolina in 
1819. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. That 
is my point. The Senator is not basing 
his entire case on the fact that there were 
13 toasts in a short period. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am not basing my en- 
tire case on that. I am basing my case 
on the testimony of the three witnesses 
who were present at the birth of Andrew 
Jackson. They stated that Andrew Jack- 
son was born at the home of George Mc- 
Kemey, his uncle by marriage, in Union 
County, N.C. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Rather 
than Andrew Jackson himself. 

Mr. ERVIN. I am showing how un- 
worthy of belief is the testimony filed 
in support of the erroneous claim that 
Andrew Jackson was a native of South 
Carolina, rather than a native of Union 
County, N.C. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. My 
distinguished colleague, a renowned and 
able jurist, has convinced me. If we 
were to have a vote, I would vote with the 
Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. ERVIN. I thank the Senator. 


THE PROSPECTIVE DANGER OF IN- 
CREASED WHEAT PRODUCTION 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Kansas Farmers Union at a special con- 
vention in Salina, Kans., on August 23, 
discussed at length the present farm 
situation. 

One of the problems confronting the 
wheat producers of our Nation is the 
prospective danger of increased produc- 
tion that will again build surpluses that 
will affect the future price of wheat. 
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There is practically no Government lid 
on the 1967 wheat acreage, as the use of 
allotment acres has been increased to 
32.25 percent over the acreage that was 
in effect in the 1966 program. 

In May 7.7 million acres over the 
1966 allotment were added by the 15 per- 
cent increase and the last acreage in- 
crease of 15 percent added another 8.9 
million acres. 

Our wheat surplus has been substan- 
tially reduced and present indications are 
we will have a carryover of between 300 
and 400 million bushels on July 1, 1967. 
It is my personal opinion that our re- 
serve stock or carryover should not go 
below 600 million bushels. 

There is no doubt that we need addi- 
tional production if we are to maintain 
a surplus that will assure our consumers 
of a dependable and adequate supply of 
food and also produce sufficient quanti- 
ties of wheat to maintain our position 
in the world wheat market. 

The recent increase in the price of 
wheat is wholly justified and is a neces- 
sary incentive to produce the wheat that 
this country needs. Certainly, no Fed- 
eral action should be taken that will in 
any way impair or endanger the farmer’s 
income through increased production 
that will substantially reduce the price of 
wheat. 

At the present time there is much 
concern about the rising cost of living 
and the inflationary pressures on all 
prices; however, the farmer also suffers 
from increased costs and inflation. 

Reuben Johnson, testifying for the 
National Farmers Union gave the House 
Subcommittee on Agriculture a good look 
at the increased cost of farming, noting 
that since 1947 to 1949, interest to the 
farmer is up 436.7 percent, taxes are up 
202.2 percent, wage rates are up 71.6 per- 
cent, motor supplies are up 25.7 percent, 
motor vehicles are up 62.8 percent and 
farm machinery is up 80.7 percent. 

Under the present farm program, the 
only real price protection farmers will 
have is the announced price support of 
$1.25 a bushel and wheat certificate pay- 
ments. 

Through the wheat certificate pay- 
ments, the producers are guaranteed 100 
percent of parity for that portion of their 
wheat consumed in the United States. 
Parity for wheat has been increasing 
year after year because of rising produc- 
tion costs and this indicates that there 
should be some increase in certificate 
payments in the future. 

Our farmers are entitled to their fair 
share of the national income and are 
asking no more. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
proposals adopted by the Kansas Farm- 
ers Union at its Special Convention on 
August 23 printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the propos- 
als were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Kansas FARMERS UNION MEETING IN 
SPECIAL CONVENTION aT SALINA, KANS., ON 
AUGUST 23, 1966, SUPPORTS PROPOSALS 
1. The additional wheat acreage allotment 

in the amount of 15% is not an answer to 

wheat producers’ income problem. Wheat 


producers have worked diligently and coop- 
erated well with farm programs to bring 
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wheat supplies downward in line with de- 
mand. 

Additional wheat production for use in 
our foreign policy has our support, but the 
additional production could very well be 
used to put a ceiling on all wheat prices, 
both domestic and export. We believe the 
time is now here when full parity for farmers 
should be implemented as a National policy. 
“We recommend that a 25¢ certificate be 
inaugerated within the next few weeks on 
65% of the projected yield, commonly re- 
ferred to as the export portion of wheat pro- 
duction and further efforts then be inaugu- 
rated to reach full parity on the 1967 crop”. 

Food is now an accepted weapon of peace 
in our Foreign affairs “Kit of Tools” and un- 
less farmers receive full parity for their pro- 
duction, both domestic and export, agricul- 
ture and wheat producers in particular will 
be bearing a major share of the burden of 
our foreign policy through the method of less 
than parity prices. This is a sharp departure 
from our established National policy that 
foreign policy should be a cost of all the 
people and that groups who sell non-agri- 
cultural items to the Government or directly 
to other countries are not expected to do it 
at cut rates prices. We urge this action and 
believe it can be implemented by the use of 
certificates and legislation which would for- 
bid the release of grain by the government 
at less than full parity. 

2. Food is becoming of greater importance 
each day. Farmers raise food. If the nation 
is to obtain increased production, the Draft 
Status for farm boys and farm workers must 
be reviewed. We ask that agriculture be 
placed on the essential list by the Selective 
Service before too great a number of expe- 
rienced farm help is drafted or enlist because 
of draft classification pressure. We support 
a complete review and overhaul of our Selec- 
tive Service System. 

3. Kansas Farmers Union recommends an 
increase in farm storage grain rates paid by 
the government to encourage orderly mar- 
keting of grain and wheat in particular be- 
ginning at the farm level. 

4. Kansas Farmers Union urges in light of 
the recent rise in food prices an investigation 
of food processing costs by a joint committee 
of members of congress and working farmers. 

5. We urge continuation of production 
controls acreage allotments, etc., so we do 
not find ourselves in the same conditions we 
experienced only a few short years ago of too 
much production causing low prices, 


DR. WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
United States and the world have lost 
one of the most distinguished men of our 
time in the passing of Dr. William C. 
Menninger. 

This world-renowned psychiatrist and 
president of the Menninger Foundation 
of Topeka, Kans., has enriched all of us 
by his life and his understanding of the 
human mind. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle reporting his death and the high- 
lights of his life, which appeared in the 
New York Times of September 8, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Sept. 8, 1966] 
Dr. WILLIAM C. MENNINGER, PSYCHIATRIST, IS 


TOPEKA, Kans., September 6.—Dr. William 
O. Menninger, world-famous psychiatrist and 
president of the Menninger Foundation here, 
died Tuesday evening in his home. He was 
66 years old. 
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Dr. Menninger succumbed to lymphoma, a 
form of malignancy of the lymph nodes. 

He had headed the psychiatric treatment, 
training and research center since 1957. His 
brother, Dr. Karl Menninger, chief of staff 
of the foundation, also is among the best- 
known psychiatrists in the world. 

All three of Dr. William Menninger’s sons 
are associated with the foundation, two as 
psychiatrists and one in administrative work. 
They are Dr. Roy W. Menninger, Dr. W. 
Walter Menninger and Philip B. Menninger. 
His wife, Catherine, also worked closely with 
him. 


EARNEST PRACTITIONER 


Dr. Will, to distinguish him from his older 
brother, Dr. Karl, was one of psychiatry’s 
most earnest practitioners and most energetic 
salesmen. 

Dr. Karl, author of “The Human Mind,” 
“Man Against Himself“ and “Love Against 
Hate,” was the philosopher who made pene- 
trating generalizations on psychiatry. He 
felt, for example—and his brother agreed— 
that every psychiatrist should himself have 
nad some kind of psychological distress in 
order for him to understand his patients’ 
troubles. 

Dr. Will’s full name was William Claire 
Menninger (with a hard g), and if he had 
any psychological problems it may have been 
because his middle name derived from the 
fact that his parents had hoped for a girl 
and had planned to call her Clara. 

An outspoken advocate of expanded men- 
tal health treatment, Dr. Will had advanced 
his ideas in appearances before the legisla- 
tures of 27 states. He had much to over- 
come in this area, because of the widespread 
notion that psychiatry was either hilariously 
funny or sacrilegious and maybe even sub- 
versive. 

Dr. Will played a leading role in promot- 
ing the Menninger Clinic, which his brother 
and their father, Dr. Charles Frederick (Dr. 
C. F.), had founded in 1919 in so unlikely a 
place as Topeka. That city, in what can be 
truly termed the heartland of the United 
States, became a world center of psychiatry. 
A generation ago it was said to be the only 
city in the country where psychiatrists out- 
numbered all other kinds of doctors. 

At the time it was noted that the clinic 
was the largest training center for psychia- 
trists in the world and that 15 per cent of all 
psychiatrists being trained in the United 
States studied there. 

Until the Menningers established their 
clinic few places in the entire country could 
have appeared to be less hospitable to the 
teachings of a Viennese neurologist named 
Sigmund Freud, who today is universally 
regarded as the father of modern psychiatry. 

Freud believed, in effect, that most per- 
sonality disorders were caused by conscious 
or unconscious conflicts between selfish de- 
sires, what society demanded and what the 
individual thought was right, and that at the 
bottom of it all were basic sexual drives. 

Dr. Will, who in 1926 joined with his 
brother and father in moving the Menninger 
Clinic to a farm on the outskirts of Topeka, 
where a sanitarium was built for specializa- 
tion in psychiatry, had a simple fllustration 
of the conscious versus unconscious con- 
flict, 

ILLUSTRATED CONCEPT 

The mind, he held, was something like 
two clowns cavorting in a horse’s costume, 
The man up front (the conscious part of the 
mind) tries to determine the direction and 
make the whole animal behave. But he can 
never be sure what the man at the rear (the 
unconscious) is going to do next. 

If both ends of the horse are going in the 
same direction (it was explained in an 
analogy published some years ago), the in- 
dividual’s mental health was all right. If 
they were not pulling together, there was 
likely to be trouble. 
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Dr. Menninger described himself as a 
“psychodynamic psychiatrist." He ex- 
plained: “The distinction between Freudian 
psychiatrists and non-Freudians is becoming 
infinitesimal. Dynamic psychiatry is being 
accepted more and more widely. In other 
words, people are beginning to see that dam- 
age of the same kind can be done by a bul- 
let, bacteria or a mother-in-law.” 

He believed strongly in research, but he 
also felt that cure was more important than 
100 per cent accurate diagnosis. He once 
put it this way: One does not have to know 
the cause of a fire to put it out.” 

As one who was known as psychiatry's 
sales manager in the United States, Dr. Men- 
ninger was well aware that any new branch 
of science was apt to get rough treatment 
from the public until its ideas had been well 
tested. 


In his own appearance, he presented a 
convincing example of psychiatry as an “ac- 
ceptable” field of medicine, despite the fre- 
quently outlandish notions popularly held 
about it. 

MODEST ABOUT HONORS 

He was a native of Topeka. A big man— 
he stood 6 feet 1 inch tall—he had the repu- 
tation of being a friendly “nice guy.” 

He had been president of the American 
Psychiatric Association and the American 
Psychoanalytic Association. During World 
War II he was a brigadier general in charge 
of psychiatry for the Army and received the 
Distinguished Service Medal and the French 
Legion of Honor. 

Despite these and other honors, he was 
modest about his distinguished position in 
his profession, and would explain his having 
been chosen for a post by saying: “They 
shoved me up there.” 

Dr. Menninger received his medical degree 
from the Cornell University Medical School 
in 1924 and then served an internship in 
Bellevue Hospital before joining his father 
and brother at the clinic at Topeka. 

He became medical director of the Men- 
ninger Foundation Psychiatric Hospital in 
1930 and was named president in 1957. In 
1941, the Menninger brothers agreed that the 
need for trained personnel and research 
should have priority over private practice. 
This led to the establishment of the founda- 
tion’s educational operation for different 
types of workers in mental health. 

Dr. Menninger’s published works include 
“Psychiatry in a Troubled World,” “You and 
Psychiatry,” “Psychiatry: Its Evolution and 
Present Status,” “Understanding Yourself” 
and “Enjoying Leisure Time.” 

Dr. Menninger once summed up his at- 
titude toward psychiatry and mental illness 
this way: 

“The problem is to convince people that 
emotional disturbances do exist, that they 
are a kind of sickness and that they can be 
helped by psychiatry. Too often, people 
can't understand the nature of their prob- 
lem. 

“They grow discontented, apathetic, de- 
pressed; they blame somebody in Washing- 
ton, or they get angry at other people. It 
never occurs to them they have an emotional 
disease.” 

And on counseling how the individual in 
the modern world could improve his state of 
mind, Dr. Menninger's considered advice was: 

Find a mission in life and take it se- 
riously.” 


“AMERICA IN THE MARKET- 
PLACE,” A THOUGHT-PROVOKING 
NEW BOOK BY SENATOR PAUL 
DOUGLAS 
Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, as 


we of the Senate know, the senior Sen- 
ator from Illinois is a true expert in the 
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field of economics; an economist with 
the ability to translate theory into prac- 


The United States faces many of these 
problems today. In his new book, 
“America in the Marketplace,” Senator 
DovcLas offers unusual insight into the 
nature and the importance of our con- 
tinuing unfavorable balance of pay- 
1 with its resultant negative gold 

W. 

In a recent review, the St. Louis Dis- 
patch assessed this book by Senator 
Doucias. The reviewer pointed out that 
the author “has developed the ability to 
translate the highly technical jargon of 
campus, business and Government eco- 
nomists into terms understandable by 
an intelligent layman.” The article also 
notes that: 

He leaves no doubt about his own position 
and when he is in doubt, he say so. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
Post-Dispatch review of this new 
Douglas book, “America in the Market- 
place,“ be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
Aug. 16, 1966] 

Senator DOUGLAS IN New Book CALLS FoR 
LOWERING OF WORLD TRADE BARRIERS, SOLV- 
ING Liquipiry CRISIS—ILLINOIS SENATOR 
WOULD BOLSTER Economic TIES—DE GAULLE 
POLICY ON BRITAIN AND GOLD CENSURED 


(By Raymond P. Brandt) 


WASHINGTON, August 16.—Democratic Sen- 
ator Paul H. Douglas of Illinois has written 
a scholarly but readable book that combines 
his knowledge as an economist with his 
parctical experiences in national, state and 
local governments in the last 30 years. 

The title is “America in the Market Place.” 
It is a textbook on this country’s increasing 
stake in international finance and a tract 
for free trade among the non-Communist 
nations. It goes on sale today. 

The book has timely political as well as 
domestic economic significance. It is the 
first full-length book by Douglas since 1952 
and comes out when he is campaigning for 
re-election to a fourth six-year term. His 
Republican challenger is Charles H. Percy, a 
relatively young successful businessman who 
is trying for a second time to win a major 
office. He failed in 1964 to unseat Gov. Otto 
Kerner of Illinois, 

The book is unlikely to become a direct 
campaign issue. Percy was a student of 
Douglas when the Senator was a professor 
at the University of Illinois. Although 
Percy is the chief executive of Bell & Howell, 
manufacturer of photographic equipment 
that competes with German and Japanese 
products, he, too, favors breaking down 
international trade barriers. 

Douglas regards himself as a liberal Demo- 
crat. Percy is rated as a moderate Republi- 
can, He gave only nominal support to the 
presidential candidacy of Senator Barry M. 
Goldwater of Arizona. 

As an indirect partisan issue, however, the 
book by implication compares the relative ef- 
fectiveness of economists and businessmen in 
politics. Dover as is a former chairman of 
the Senate-House Joint Economic Committee 
and will again be chairman if re-elected to 
the next Congress. He is also a ranking 
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member of the tax and tariff writing Finance 
Committee and the Banking and Currency 
Committee. On all these committees he has 
participated in the writing of legislation and 
reports, He has frequently criticized the 
actions and policies of Democratic and Re- 
publican administrations, 

The book discloses how the experiences of 
a responsible legislator have modified the 
classical views of an academic economist. 
There is a windfall for the reader and voter 
as a Chicago city councilman, as an adviser 
to the state governments of Illinois and New 
York and as a campaigner, Doucras has de- 
veloped the ability to translate the highly 
technical jargon of campus, business and 
government economists into terms under- 
standable by an intelligent layman. He 
leaves no doubt about his own positions and 
when he is in doubt, he says so. 

The themes of the book are: 

(1) All groups and nations prosper most 
when they concentrate on producing and 
selling what they can do best and buying 
those things in which others excel. 

(2) Broader trade, freely conducted brings 
buyers and sellers more closely together and 
teaches them to be more sympathetic toward 
the needs and problems of others. Making 
people more interdependent broadens and 
deepens their interests and helps lessen 
parochialism and the cruder forms of 
nationalism, 

(3) We live in a real, not an ideal, world 
and must deal with human beings and insti- 
tutions as they are and not as we would like 
to have tnem. As we strive for greater world 
prosperity and a smoother world financial 
system, we cannot and should not neglect 
the interests of our own nation. 

(4) The United States is the strongest na- 
tion in the democratic free world that is chal- 
lenged by the police states of Communism. 
Our alliances with the democracies need to be 
reinforced by solid economic ties that can 
best be created by trade across national lines. 

The opening chapters summarize economic 
history from simple local barter to complex 
international credit procedures. The Amer- 
ican portion includes a review of American 
tariff policies from Alexander Hamilton’s 
post-revolution protectionism to President 
John F. Kennedy's Trade Expansion Act of 
1962 and the current Kennedy Round at 
Geneva. 

With this as a background, Douglas dis- 
cusses at length the creation, decline and 
revival of the European Common Market; 
East-West trade; balance of international 
payments and the various plans for an in- 
ternational currency to supplement gold and 
dollars as national monetary reserves. 

The Illinois Senator concentrates much of 
his fire on three targets—French President 
Charles de Gaulle because of his blackballing 
of Great Britain’s application for member- 
ship in the Common Market and his cash- 
ing of dollars for gold; the purported failure 
of some State Department Foreign Service 
officers to protect American economic inter- 
ests, and the Soviet Union and its satellites, 

A a free-trader economist Douglas favors 
expansion of the six-nation Common Market 
to include the seven-nation European Free 
Trade Association: of which Great Britain 
is the most important member.. 

He recounts with pride that over the oppo- 
sition of the State Department he obtained 
approval of two amendments in the 1962 
Trade expansion act. The first gave the Presi- 
dent more power to retaliate if European 
countries imposed high tariffs against our 
products. The second stipulated that the 
chief negotiator at Geneva be responsible to 
the President rather than the State Depart- 
ment. 

Pree-trade purists, he writes, disapproved 
the reprisal amendment but because it was 
obvious that France and Germany intended 
to reduce or eliminate imports of American 
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farm products, he thought our negotiators 
should be armed with a sword as well as an 
olive branch, 

The Senator’s low regard for the State De- 

t has taken several forms. For years 
he sought to reduce the so-called overseas 
entertainment allowance for what he called 
whisky parties. He does not want career 
diplomats for trade negotiators, saying: 

“For many years the Foreign Service was 
primarily drawn from members of the Amer- 
ican Establishment and hence tended to 
favor European culture and institutions.” 

The State Department was able to defeat a 
third amendment that would have enlarged 
the scope of tariff bargaining at Geneva in 
case Britain and other EPTA nations did not 
join or were barred from the Common Mar- 
ket. He discloses that the State Départ- 
ment held that approval of his amendment 
would lessen Britian’s willingness (lukewarm 
at the time) to join the six inner European 
countries. It did not foresee that De Gaulle 
would later veto the belated application. 

As to his own view at the time, Douglas 
writes: 

“While I hoped that Great Britain would 
ask for admission, I wanted its decision made 
without American influence. I did not want 
the full benefits of broader trade to be 
denied to the world because of any slip in 
her admission.“ 

The episode, he continues, illustrated the 
weakness in the bureaucracy of the State 
Department, of an almost inverterate unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge that legislators may 
at times have knowledge and foresight at 
least equal to or superior to their own, 

Althought the book discusses how trade 
promotes international friendship and peace, 
Douglas makes an exception of Soviet Russia 
and other Communist countries. He ex- 
plains this seeming inconsistency by point- 
ing out that Russia does not permit foreign 
suppliers to come into contact with their 
ultimate purchasers and says that Russian 
trade missions to this country always have 
secret police attached to them. 

Douglas's conditions for trade with the 
Soviet Union, have been challenged. On one 
hand, he says that if Russia’s ultimate aim 
is to overthrow our system of government 
and economics, it would be the height of 
folly for us to build it up by trade. On the 
other hand, if Russian hostility switched 
overnight to co-operation, we should have 
convincing proof that the Kremlin has 
turned a new leaf and any trade should be 
balanced by Russia sending us articles of 
similar value. Russia has no supply of such 
articles except gold and a few industrial 
metals, 

Even if reciprocal trade is economically 
possible, Douglas would insist on political 
concessions, 

“Foremost among such concessions,” he 
writes in the vein of a political campaigner, 
“would be the end of aid to the North Viet 
Namese government in its aggressions against 
South Viet Nam, Laos and Southeast Asia 
in general. 

“Further reciprocal concessions would be 
the withdrawal of Russian troops from Hun- 
gary and other satellites and the granting of 
religious freedom in certain countries under 
Russian control. 

“These need not be included in the same 
document as that on trade but could be by 
parallel and preferably prior action by Rus- 
sia itself. In other words, we need to be 
hard bargainers for freedom and not suc- 
cumb to excessive naivette and false trustful- 
ness.“ 

More than a third of the book is devoted 
to the balance ot international payments, the 
international monetary system and the need 
for creating a collective currency unit to 
supplement the inadequate supply of gold 
and dollars now used for national reserves 
and foreign trade transactions, 
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In international monetary affairs and in 
European economic union negotiations, 
Douglas would isolate France until De Galle 
or his successor abandons insistence on 
French veto power over the collective plans 
of other non-Communist nations, While not 
indorsing any specific plan for creation of a 
new reserve currency unit, Douglas supports 
the position of the Johnson Administration 
for retention of the weighted vote procedures 
of the International Monetary Fund in an 
expansion of its authority. 

He predicts that De Gaulle will probably 
refuse to enter an agreement in which France 
does not have veto power. This should not 
prevent the United States or other nations 
from undertaking the venture, he says. 

“While the presence of France is highly de- 
sirable,” he writes, “It is not indispensable. 
The door should indeed be left open for 
France to change its mind. Perhaps such 
experience may be necessary to develop a 
more co-operative attitude on the part of 
President De Gaulle and his associates.” 

Because of its subject, the latest Douglas 
book is almost entirely on international af- 
fairs as they affect the United States or are 
affected by this country. His earlier writings 
as an economist were devoted to domestic 
issues. These included “The Theory of 
Wages: Real Wages in the United States” 
and “Social Security in the United States," 
both still classics in their field. He drafted 
the first Ilinols old age pension law and was 
adviser to Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt on 
New York's social security problems, 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON'S 
POPULARITY 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, red ink 
has been used to bring us the news that 
President Johnson’s popularity with the 
people of the United States has slipped to 
a low ebb of 50-percent approval. Col- 
umnist Howard K. Smith has, however, 
put this news in perspective, suggesting 
that it is something to be expected and 
something to be shrugged off with a lit- 
tle philosophy by the President. Mr. 
Smith also makes the point that Presi- 
dent Johnson has performed well in the 
Nation’s No. 1 job, expressing, in short, 
the view I know many of us share, that 
national policies cannot be predicated 
on opinion polls. 

I ask unanimous consent that Howard 
K. Smith's analysis of the meaning, if 
any, of the latest public opinion polls re- 
garding the Presidential office be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Does JOHNSON’S POPULARITY 
ANYTHING? 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

There are a great many things the Presi- 
dent might do about his sagging stock on 
the opinion polls. Probably the single most 
useful recourse would be to shrug it off with 
a little philosophy. 

Measured by the standard of most of his 
predecessors, he is not doing nearly as poor- 
ly as the polls or the Washington press corps 
suggest. But corrosive criticism and bouts 
with popular disillusion are almost non- 
constitutional requisites for the job. And 
past examples suggest the present time is 
about right for popular favor to reach the 
bottom. 

It was within months of FDR’s 1936 land- 
slide victory that his stock began to sink, 
beginning with his ill-fated court reform 
and ending with the ensuing and disastrous 
off-year election of 1938. It was about two 
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years atter Harry Truman’s stunning upset 
triumph of 1948 that his poll rating attained 
what is still the record low for Presidents— 
26 percent. In 1962, John Kennedy’s popu- 
larity enabled his party to confound the tra- 
dition that the in-party always loses in off- 
year elections and win his party a net gain 
of seats in Congress; yet a year later his in- 
fluence was so low that his legislative pro- 
gram had completely jammed on Capitol Hill. 

The trouble is, we still personalize our com- 
plaints, and what better person to blame 
than, the one whose actions fill a third of 
the average front page each day and whose 
Tace appears on television more often than 
Walter Cronkite's. Also, when people give & 
man a spectacular triumph they also un- 
consciously hang expectations on him that 
no human can fulfill. So, comes the pendu- 
lum swing from charisma to disenchant- 
ment. 

In this situation even the most trivial fea- 
tures of a President. are picked at. Not long 
ago I read a list of scathing comnients about 
the President on everything from his absence 
of style and his cornball mannerisms. to his 
vulgar jokes and lack of dignity in public. 
At the end it was revealed that not Johnson 
but Abraham Lincoln had been the butt of 
these comments by his contemporaries. 

Among the coniforts of a philosophical at- 
titude is the observed fact that people often 
tend to say one thing when airing views that 
won't affect national actions, and to behave 
differently in that ‘periodic moment of truth 
in the voting booth. As a friend of mine who 
hated Truman said when I asked why he did 
not mark his ballot for Dewey 

“Hell, I was only talking then; now I'm 
voting.“ me 

With voting-booth perspective, which swal- 
lows near-up wrinkles in long-trend con- 
tours, Mr. Johnson’s record cannot but_ap- 
pear inordinately impressive. His immediate 
predecessor's slogan was, get the country 
moving. But when Kennedy died all had 
stalled. Johnson’s job was, in Pierre Salin- 
ger's words, “about like taking over the 
driver's seat of a bus that had run up against 
a brick wall. You had to get that bus started 
again, and you had to get it through that 
brick wall—but how?” ‘There are not many 
precedents for the skill with which Johnson 
got it started and through the wall. 

The troubles in our cities cannot be 
shrugged off. They demand prompt and 
vigorous remedy. Still, in a real.sense they 
are the noises of progress. It is true that 
desperate people don’t make revolutions; it 
is rather people who have had a whiff of suc- 
cess and felt the. first flow of democratic 
power into their spirits. 

The economy’s main trouble is the threat 
of “over-heating.” How much more welcome 
a problem that is than the way the motor 
went cold in three recessions in the eight 
Eisenhower years. Then we shuddered at 
Allen Dulles’ announcement that our eco- 
nomic growth rate was but a fraction of 
Russia’s. Now, our growth rate has simply 
traded places with Russia’s, 

The President's weakness is said to be for- 
eign affairs. Yet the intervention in the 
Dominican Republic, so fiercely assailed at 
the time (by this reporter among others), 
turned out pretty well. 

In a year of our really resisting in Viet 
Nam, the mood of all Asia has changed. The 
assumption that China would inevitably 
come to dominate the continent has been 
de-fused, and.a kind of spiritual rebellion 
against Peking's influence is spreading. In 
fact, so disastrous has been the year for 
China that we have a new fear that she may 
resort to irrational actions to try to rescue 
her prestige. 

The President has to face the fact that 
vigorous Presidents don’t get_an even break. 
Since he insists on remaining in that condi- 
tion, it is going to be tough, at least until 
election time, 
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FIRST ANALYSIS OF OUR TAX SYS- 
TEM SINCE 1964 SHOWS DESIR- 
ABILITY OF INCREASING STAND- 
ARD DEDUCTION 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the first stugiy of the tax system since 
the tax reductions and reforms of 1963 
and 1964 was released yesterday by the 
Brookings Institution. 

I have not yet had a chance to read 
the whole study, but the newspaper ac- 
counts have been highly enlightening. 
Joseph A. Pechman, the author, found 
that one of the fairest ways to help 
lower-middle-income families, at a rela- 
tively modest tax loss to the Govern- 
ment, would be to increase their stand- 
ard deduction. As one who has for years 
advocated an increase in the standard 
deduction, I am glad to see support for 
this proposal coming from the results of 
an impartial economic analysis. 

Mr. Pechman made several recom- 
mendations which deserve careful con- 
sideration. In his opinion, one of the 
best ways to help all low-income persons 
would be to ‘increase their standard de- 
duction. In this regard he advocates 
measures which would have the effect 
of removing entirely from the tax rolls 
single persons having inocmes of $1,200 
or léss, married couples having incomes 
of $2,000 or less, and couples having two 
children ‘and incomes of $3,600 or less. 
The cutoff point would move higher with 
more children. 

Mr. Pechman's analysis, which shows 
us what effect our tax system is actually 
having on the taxpayer, whether mar- 
ried or unmarried, rich or poor; should 
serve a very useful purpose in suggesting 
ways of making the system more equita- 
ble and more efficient in furthering de- 
sirable national goals. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ac- 
count of the study, published in the Sep- 
tember 12, 1966, New York Times, be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Tax STUDY FINDS SINGLE PERSONS PAY UNFAIR 
RatTesS—ECONOMISTS, IN First SURVEY SINCE 
1964 BILL, ALSO CALLS EXEMPTIONS IN- 
EQUITABLE 

(By Eileen Shanahan) 

WASHINGTON, September 11.—The income 
tax law discriminates heavily against single 
persons not only in its rates, but also in the 
system of personal exemptions, a noted tax 
economists said today. 

He is Joseph A. Pechman, director of eco- 
nomic studies for the Brookings Institution, 
who has made the first complete study of the 
tax system since the tax reduction and re- 
form bill was enacted in 1964. 

Among his other findings were these: 

Persons with annual incomes between 
$100,000 and $200,000 pay higher taxes pro- 
portionately than any other group, and not- 
ably more than persons with annual incomes 
of $1-million or more. 

Tax provisions to help the aged actually 
help well-to-do older persons considerably 
more than they help those in ‘modest cir- 
cumstances, 

One of the fairest ways to help lower-mid- 
dle income families, at a relatively modest 
tax loss to the Government, would be to in- 
crease their standard deduction. 

‘The plight of single persons was discussed 
at length in Mr. Pechman’s study. He said 
the “split income” provisions of the tax law, 
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which permit married couples to pay sub- 
stantially lower rates than single persons, 
were unfair, . 

EXEMPTIONS ASSAILED 

Under the split income provision, married 
persons are allowed to treat their income 
as though each partner had earned half of 
it. The tax rate imposed is the rate that 
applies to half the total income. 

The split income provision is justified, Mr. 
Pechman said, on the ground that married 
couples have heavier expenses, particularly 
the expenses of raising children. But even 
married couples who have no children are al- 
lowed to split their incomes for tax purposes, 
he noted. 

He also argued that the personal exemp- 
tion of $600, which can be claimed by each 
taxpayer for himself, his spouse and depend- 
ents, was unfair to single persons. 

The system assumes, he said, that it costs 
twice as much for two persons to live as it 
does one. This, he said, is not so. Studies 
of family budgets indicate that it costs about 
three-fourths as much for one person to live 
as it does for two, he said. 

The taxes paid by the wealthiest persons 
are relatively small primarily because of the 
special treatment for capital gains, the study 
found. Capital gains—investment profits— 
are taxed at half the rate of other‘income or 
25 per cent, whichever is lower; 3. 

Extremely wealthy persons have such large 
capital gains, Mr, Pechman found, that those 
with annual incomes of $1-million or more 
actually pay out only 26.7 per cent of their 
total income in Federal income taxes. 

This is a smaller proportion than that paid 
by any group with incomes between $100,000 
and $1-million, and is only fractionally high- 
er than the proportion paid by those with 
incomes between $50 and $100 thousand. 

The top tax rate, under the 1964 law, is 70 
per cent. This applies to incomes of $200 
thousand or more for single persons and 
$400 thousand for married couples. Under 
this rate, if there were no special tax provi- 
sions, persons with incomes of $1-million or 
more would pay 69.3 per cent of their total 
incomes in Federal income tax. 

The typical family with a total income be- 
tween $6,000 and $8,000 pays 8 to 9 per cent 
of it in Federal income taxes. From that 
level of income to the $200,000 mark, the per- 
centage paid in income taxes rises steadily to 
29.1 per cent in the $150,000-to-$200,000 
bracket. After that, it falls. 

Mr. Pechman did not argue that the pref- 
erential tax treatment of capital gains should 
be abandoned. But he did urge that capital 
gains be taxed when the property was trans- 
ferred to the owner's heirs upon his death. 
Congress has refused to tax them, although 
President Kennedy proposed this in 1963. 

Mr. Pechman said that the double exemp- 
tion for the aged—the non-taxable status of 
Social Security payments and the special tax 
credit for other retirement income—benefit- 
ed aged persons with high incomes more than 
those with low incomes, 

“It would be fairer,” he sald, “to remove 
the additional exemption for age, make re- 
tirement income fully taxable, and use the 
revenue to raise Social Security benefits for 
all the aged.“ r 

One of the best ways to help all low-income 
persons would be to increase their standard 
deduction, Mr. Pechman said. 

He proposed increases that would have the 
effect of removing entirely from the tax rolls 
single persons with incomes of $1,200 or less, 
married couples with $2,000 or less and cou- 
ples with two children and incomes of $3,600 
or less. The cutoff point would move higher 
with more children. 

This change would cost the Government 
only about $1.8-billion annually in revenue, 
Mr. Pechman said, compared with the 65.5 
billion cost of raising the present $600 ex- 
emption to $800 for everyone, which has fre- 
quently been proposed, 
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URGENCY OF PASSAGE OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS BILL 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, it is 
essential that the civil rights bill pass 
the Senate at this session. We are not 
dealing with some distant goal which 
can be achieved as well next year as this. 
The passage of the bill is a matter of 
prime national urgency. 

If there is to be any hope of modera- 
tion in the solution of our racial prob- 
lems, we must prove that Government 
can move effectively to close the gap be- 
tween the goal of equal rights for all and 
the reality of discrimination. The bill 
contains practical measures toward pro- 
viding equality in the administration of 
justice and in the opportunity for obtain- 
ing good housing. The passage of the 
bill would strengthen the hands of those 
who claim that the democratic and 
peaceful processes of our Government are 
able to cope with the pressing need for 
action in civil rights. Failure to pass 
the bill will only play into the hands of 
those who are preaching that nonviolent 
processes cannot do the job. Such a fail- 
ure will cause good men to lose faith in 
their Government. 

The denial of equal justice is one of 
the areas where the Nation most shock- 
ingly falls short of its promise of equal- 
ity and fairness. It is also one of the 
most frustrating and dangerous areas of 
all. Our Constitution, which leaves many 
rights to implication, is specific in guar- 
anteeing due process of law and equal 
protection of the laws. It does this in 
recognition of the fact that injustice 
must be corrected at law; otherwise, the 
victim is left to seek revenge by force. 
Equal justice is central to a peaceful and 
ordered society. 

We have seen enough of unequal jus- 
tice in our society. Murderers of civil 
rights workers or Negroes are tried by 
all-white juries and go free. Negroes 
tried for crime face equally all-white 
juries, and conviction follows, especially 
if the crime has any racial connotations. 
If we are shocked by this sordid spectacle, 
think how it must grind away, day and 
night, at the Negro for whom the law 
becomes a threat rather than a protec- 
tion. 

Titles I and II of the bill would effec- 
tively end jury discrimination in Federal 
and State courts. Title V would make it 
a Federal crime, with appropriate penal- 
ties, to intimidate or harm persons in the 
exercise of their civil rights. These pro- 
visions would redeem the word of our 
Government that all men are entitled to 
receive equal justice. We cannot afford 
to leave that pledge unfulfilled. 

The other area of pressing need is in 
housing. The pressures mounting in our 
segregated ghettos need no illustration; 
they are all too apparent to anyone who 
reads the newspapers. 

Title IV of the civil rights bill is a mod- 
est measure indeed. My own State of 
Minnesota, like several others, has an 
open housing law which is broader in its 
application than title IV. Experience 
with Minnesota’s law shows that it cer- 
tainly does not revolutionize housing 
patterns, and title IV would not either. 
But it would at least offer a glimmer of 
hope to Negroes who now have no escape 
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at all from the ghetto—and a nee 1 
hope, however faint, is badly needed 
the steaming pressures of our slums. 

To turn our backs on title IV, a meas- 
ure which covers less than half of the 
Nation’s housing, is to say an unquali- 
fied “‘no” to the problems of the ghetto. 
But the problems will not go away merely 
because we refuse to act upon them. If 
we simply preach peace and pass the 
buck, our failure will pursue us all. 

The proposed Civil Rights Act of 1966 
must become law if we are to answer the 
demands of the day, and of many days 
to come. 


THE ARMS RACE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
distinguished editor of the Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, Mr. Norman Cousins, 
has written a most significant editorial 
which appears in the September 10 issue 
of the Saturday Review. 

The article spotlights the barrier to 
further progress on disarmament and 
nuclear controls. I think it should be 
read by every Member of the Congress 
and by those in policymaking positions 
in the executive branch. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Cousins’ editorial be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Saturday Review, Sept. 10, 1966] 
THE PRESIDENT AND THE ARMS RACE 


For almost nine months, delegates from 
eighteen nations met in Geneva under the 
auspices of the United Nations to try to find 
& way of giving reality to a proposition that 
all believed to be essential. The proposition 
was that the spread of nuclear weapons must 
be stopped. Yet the common purpose that 
brought these delegates together was not 
accomplished. They adjourned last week 
without the agreement that all had declared 
to be in their own stark self-interest. 

One of the difficulties was that the nations 
with a potential nuclear capacity did not 
think it fair to be asked to forgo making 
nuclear weapons unless the nations already 
making them would agree to stop doing so 
and would start to cut back. 

This particular problem, however, was not 
the major sticking point at Geneva. The 
major sticking point was that the United 
States and the Soviet Union were deadlocked 
on the question of West Germany. The 
United States insisted that any treaty limit- 
ing the spread of nuclear weapons had to take 
into account existing U.S. commitments to 
its military alliances. The USSR interpreted 
this position to mean that the U.S. wanted 
a non-proliferation treaty that would make 
an exception for Germany. 

As the Geneva deadlock continued month 
after month, the terrifying possibility of 
a world nuclear arms race became increas- 
ingly close. Finally, a possible compromise 
was advanced—not in the Palais des Nations 
at Geneva but in the United States. Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara acknowl- 
edged, tacitly at least, that the concern over 
West Germany’s access to nuclear force had 
to be met. He proposed a consultation pro- 
cedure inside NATO which would give West 
Germany a voice in nuclear decisions but 
which would keep nuclear weapons out of 
German hands. 

Many of the delegates at Geneva were en- 
couraged by this proposal. They felt it repre- 
sented a good test of Soviet sincerity; if the 
Russians really wanted to stop nuclear diffu- 
sion in the world, the McNamara formula 
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offered a reasonable and workable way of get- 
ting on with the job. 

But the Soviet position was never put to 
the test. Incredibly and inexplicably, the 
United States made no attempt at Geneva to 
put forward the McNamara compromise pro- 
posal. An apparent division among U.S. 
policy-makers had come to the surface. Con- 
fronted with an opportunity to break the 
deadlock, the United States backed away. 
The Geneva conference ended without the 
agreement that all agreed was imperative. 

Why? Why did the United States shun the 
formula on West Germany that might have 
produced a treaty? A possible clue came last 
week when a U.S. State Department disarma- 
ment consultant, on a television program, as- 
serted that the State Department didn't go 
along with the McNamara proposal because it 
would encourage the Russians to believe that 
they could vibrate American policy and im- 
pair our freedom of decision. That is, we 
should not give weight to Russian objections 
just to obtain agreement. With equal em- 
phasis, he declared that the McNamara for- 
mula would offend West Germany. 

The same day this interpretation of U.S. 
policy was being advanced, President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, speaking at Idaho Falls, made an 
eloquent and striking plea to the world’s 
nations to stop the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. He called statesmen to rise above nar- 
row, irrational approaches to world problems. 
He defined a larger interest than the old 
and cramped national ones. He urged the 
Soviet Union in particular to put aside the 
“dogmas and the vocabularies of the Cold 
War.” 

“While differing principles and differing 
values may always divide us,” the President 
said, referring to the United States and the 
Soviet Union, “they must not deter us from 
rational acts of common endeavor.” 

The juxtaposition of the record at the 
Geneva Conference with the remarks of the 
State Department consultant and the Presi- 
dent’s talk at Idaho Falls raises somber and 
disquieting questions, Is the consuitant’s 
interpretation correct? For if it is, then the 
nation is faced with something far more 
serious than the matter of tactics in negoti- 
ating with the Soviet Union; it is faced with 
an issue bearing on the integrity of the Pres- 
idency. Nothing could undermine the Presi- 
dent's position more than a situation in 
which he calls upon other nations to take 
action which the United States has actually 
rejected for itself in advance. Cynicism is 
not among the values that give distinction 
to American history. 

The first essential both of policy at home 
and policy abroad is the total credibility of 
the President. Nothing could be more vital 
in the present situation than for the Presi- 
dent himself to dispel any doubts that may 
have been raised by the record at Geneva or 
by official or semi-official spokesmen. The 
President can best do this by taking part in 
the effort to obtain vital agreement in the 
field of arms control, whether with respect 
to non-proliferation of nuclear weapons or 
& comprehensive bam on nuclear testing. 
He can eliminate existing confusion by 
putting into action the policies he has de- 
clared to be essential, If the McNamara 
proposal has virtue as a means of breaking 
the deadlock, he should say so. 

Recent history has demonstrated it is only 
when the President himself takes direct part 
in negotiations that important break- 
throughs and results are likely to be achieved. 
What happens otherwise is that the Presi- 
dent's own announced purposes stand in 
danger of being nibbled to death by nay- 
sayers and cramped strategists in the opera- 
tional branches, 

The needs described by the President at 
Idaho Falls are the dominant needs affect- 
ing the safety and security of the American 
people. If we are to make substantial prog- 
ress in meeting these needs, the President’s 
role must be decisive. 
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COLUMBUS, GA., ENQUIRER DIS- 
CUSSES EFFECTS OF CIVIL 
RIGHTS LEGISLATION 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
bring to the attention of the Senate an 
excellent editorial from the Columbus, 
Ga., Enquirer discussing the so-called 
Civil Rights Act of 1966. The editorial 
is both discerning and timely in its dis- 
cussion of the proposed legislation. 

The editorial recounts previous strug- 
gles over bills of this kind and notes 
quite correctly that whatever the pro- 
ponents of those measures said they were 
not intended to do very often turned out 
being done, the net result being to de- 
prive American citizens of more rights 
and liberties than were purportedly 
granted to anyone. Moreover, legisla- 
tion of this type in the past has certainly 
been no panacea in the area of human 
relations, as the editorial points out. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer, 
Sept. 9, 1966] 
LicHr WITH THE SOUND 

Senate debates on civil rights bills are tra- 
ditionally a means of consuming time rather 
than changing minds. 

But the Senate opponents of the 1966 Civil 
Rights Bill actually have hopes that their 
extended arguments will provide light as well 
as sound, and will rise above the level of a 
calculated filibuster. 

Unhappily, in the past, neither side has 
paid much attention to the arguments on 
civil rights bills, no matter how logical or 
judicious they were. Minds snapped shut at 
the mere mention of the bill's title. 

The stock reaction of civil rights support- 
ers is to claim that opponents are “reading 
too much” into the bill and are suffering 
hallucinations about its intentions. 

For instance, during debate on the 1957 
bill, Sen. RicHarp RUSSELL raised the specter 
of federal troops being sent to enforce school 
integration. 

“Ridiculous,” cried the bill’s supporters. 

A few weeks later, the paratroopers landed 
in Little Rock. 

The 1963-64 bill was supposed to get the 
“racial struggle out of the streets.” Op- 
ponents expressed fear that passage of the 
bill under duress of mobs would encourage 
similar mob tactics in the future. Not so, 
said the backers. 

Opponents kept complaining that the bill 
would give the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare the right to withhold fed- 
eral funds on a whim. 

Fiddlesticks, replied the backers, our boys 
at HEW aren't like that. 

But you might ask the superintendents of 
50 Georgia school systems—some of them 
among the most heavily integrated in the 
state—who still haven't been approved for 
funds this year. 

Now comes the 1966 bill, with its “open 
housing” clause. 

Sen. RUSSELL, the old ringmaster of anti- 
civil rights battles, has picked up a valuable 
new ally this year, and he’s letting him carry 
the ball for the time being. The ally is Sen. 
EVERETT DIRKSEN, Republican minority 
leader. 

Southerners have usually fought their civil 
rights battles without open support of sena- 
tors from outside the South. They'll have 
some help this year. 

But as in the past, the arguments of law 
and constitutionality will be dismissed by 
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civil rights supporters as merely a mask for 
segregationist sentiment. 

To an extent, that is true, but it is far 
from the whole truth. There ARE honest and 
sincere and serious questions involved which 
affect everyone’s rights, and also the future 
structure of the democratic system. 

The quest for legal protection of Negro 
rights and the elimination of racial barriers 
is itself a type of mask—a mask that covers 
a bewildering growth of governmental au- 
thority and responsibility in a nation that 
has previously emphasized individual choice 
and initiative. 

The problem is not one which lends itself 
to easy catchwords or simplifications. Jus- 
tice and wisdom reside on both sides of the 
civil rights debate. So does honor. It is not 
a dispute between bigots and wild-eyed radi- 
cals, but between sincere advocates seeking 
a solution to a dilemma which has baffled 
nations and cultures since the dawn of time. 

A short view might favor passage of the 
current bill, but a long view advises that the 
liberty and strength of this nation and its 
competitive system will be best served by 
resisting further governmental solutions to 
personal problems. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM SUPPORT 
ESSENTIAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
fiscal 1964 the national investment in re- 
search and development was estimated 
at $19 billion. Two-thirds of this was 
from Federal sources. Some of the re- 
search supported was of the most basic 
kind. In other words, it was not done to 
meet particular needs for, say, ę cancer 
cure or a bigger and better rocket 
booster. Rather it was intended to look 
into basic questions such as the life 
process and the expansion of the uni- 
verse—questions whose answers will 
have no particular application but will 
serve as important blocks of knowledge 
on which to build the scientific advances 
of the future. 

In fiscal 1967 the administration 
budgeted $185 million for basic research 
project grants to be awarded by the Na- 
tional Science Foundation. Although 
funding basic research is important and 
necessary, I seriously question the wis- 
dom of a $65 million jump in this item 
from the fiscal 1965 total of almost $120 
million, especially at a time when we are 
seemingly unable to continue the special 
milk program for schoolchildren at past 
levels. 

The milk program provides the most 
immediate kind of benefits for each tax 
dollar spent. It means healthier lives 
for a great number of the Nation’s 
schoolchildren. It means less pressure 
on the Federal Government to purchase 
and store surplus milk at the taxpayers’ 
expense. And it means better income 
for dairy farmers as the consumption of 
milk at school is stimulated. 

If the Federal Government is to con- 
tinue to play an important role in spon- 
soring basic research, it must not turn 
its back on the very practical problem of 
providing enough funds for the school 
milk program, as well as other federally 
sponsored social help programs, to pros- 
per and grow. This is why I intend to 
fight for the appropriation of at least an 
additional $6 million for the school milk 
program in fiscal 1967. This amount is 
essential if the Federal Government is 
once again to reimburse local commu- 
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nities under the program at the rate 
used prior to fiscal 1966. 


AMBASSADOR BOWLES’ ASSESS- 
MENT OF SITUATION IN SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, a note of 
optimism, albeit cautious optimism, has 
been sounded on the situation in Viet- 
nam by Hon. Chester Bowles. Ambas- 
sador Bowles, upon returning to his post 
at New Delhi following a trip through 
southeast Asia, expressed his personal 
assessment of the situation at a news 
conference August 17. His statement on 
that occasion is deserving of notice be- 
cause it represents an intelligent, well- 
informed view, and because it states the 
U.S. hope for Asia: 


That the day will soon come when India 
and the noncommunist nations of Asia will 
themselves organize an effective effort to 
assure that the tragedy of Vietnam is not 
repeated elsewhere. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of Ambassador Bowles’ 
statement in New Delhi on August 17 be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM FROM VIETNAM 


(By Chester Bowles, U.S. Ambassador to 
India) 


I have just returned to India from a week- 
long visit to Southeast Asia, during which I 
had a chance to observe at first hand recent 
developments in Thailand, Laos, ard par- 
ticularly South Vietnam, 

These three countries, as you know, are 
now the immediate targets of communism 
in Southern and Southeastern Asia. My 
purpose in visiting them was to make a 
personal estimate of how well they are stand- 
ing up to this pressure. 

I would like to add that this was my sixth 
visit to Southeast Asia in fourteen years, and 
that I return to India much encouraged. 

In Laos the situation has improved dra- 
matically in the past two years, largely as 
a result of the present Prime Minister’s de- 
termination to keep his country from being 
swallowed up by communist elements. Al- 
though the communist-led forces still con- 
trol nearly one-third of the population, they 
are steadily losing ground. 

Thailand, which has been publicly named 
by the Chinese Government as the commu- 
nists’ next Southeast Asia target, is also tak- 
ing energetic and constructive steps to meet 
the threat. 

In the Northeastern part of the country, 
Government forces are vigorously hunting 
down Chinese-trained communist saboteurs 
and assassins who have been sent into the 
peaceful villages of this area to disrupt and 
to destroy. 

In support of this rural security pro- 
gramme, Thai Government, with the support 
of the United States, is pressing forward 
with intensive economic and social develop- 
ment programmes even in the most remote 
sections of the country. 

In South Vietnam, a 1,500-mile trip by 
plane, helicopter, and jeep, covering many 
outlying provinces, left me cautiously opti- 
mistic. Although the military struggle is 
still intense, it is now clear that the South 
Vietnamese armed forces, vigorously sup- 
ported by American and other allied units, 
are steadily gaining ground. 

The officers and men of the four divisions 
we visited in the field offered impressive 
evidence that in the last year, and particu- 
larly in the last six months, they have been 
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successfully wearing down their communist 
adversaries. 

This claim was fully borne out by my own 
observations. For instance, in a rural prov- 
ince sixty miles east of Saigon I drove in a 
jeep for some fifteen miles through country- 
side which less than two months before had 
been under the control of regular Viet Cong 
units. 

However, we must not forget that North 
Vietnam has sent forty to fifty thousand 
of its regular army troops into South Viet- 
nam both by way of the Ho Chi Minh trail 
through Laos and directly across the demil- 
itarized zone which divides North and South 
Vietnam. These are professional soldiers 
who fight in uniform and are armed with the 
most modern Chinese weapons. 

Therefore, unless the Hanoi Government 
can somehow be persuaded to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement, it will be some time 
before the military situation can be stabi- 
lized, 

Another dimension of the South Viet- 
namese Government’s massive effort to estab- 
lish political stability, which I had a chance 
to examine at first hand, are the many im- 
pressive self-help projects such as the con- 
struction of schools, clinics, roads, housing, 
and central markets. 

Training programmes similar to those being 
developed here in India are also going for- 
ward. For example, since my last visit to 
South Vietnam in July 1963, over 5,500 school 
teachers have been graduated and training 
programmes for thousands of civil adminis- 
trators are well under way. 

When you consider that the population of 
South Vietnam is less than that of the Indian 
state of Kerala and that a full-scale war is in 
progress, this is an impressive performance. 
Although the United States is providing most 
of the material resources, the effort is going 
forward under increasingly competent South 
Vietnamese leadership and direction. 

By all odds the most important political 
development in the period immediately ahead 
will be the September 11th election for the 
formation of a Constituent Assembly. This 
will be the first national election ever held 
in South Vietnam, and I believe its outcome 
will be a decisive milestone in the future of 
Southeast Asia. 

For the last several years the Viet Cong, 
echoed by their Chinese communist sup- 
porters, have been attempting to persuade 
people all over the world that they represent 
the revolutionary majority of the South 
Vietnamese whose will is being frustrated by 
a “reactionary” South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment supported by the “imperialist” United 
States. 

There is already ample evidence that this 
claim is false. For instance, no important 
South Vietnamese political or military per- 
sonage and no South Vietnamese military 
unit has ever defected to the Viet Cong. 
On two occasions the Viet Cong have falled 
dismally in their efforts to organize a general 
strike. 

I believe the September election will offer 
further evidence that far from represent- 
ing the sober, hardworking, long-suffering 
people of South Vietnam, the Viet Cong 
speak for only a minority who will seek by 
every possible means to prevent the demo- 
cratic test of a free election. 

In preparing for this election South Viet- 
nam has been divided into 108 electoral dis- 
tricts, plus nine additional seats provided 
for tribal minority groups, in a procedure 
similar to the one followed here in India. 

Five hundred and forty-two candidates 
have been registered, which means that 
about five individuals will contest for each 
seat. The largest number of candidates are 
school teachers, closely followed by doctors, 
labour, business, and rural leaders. 

Once elected, this Constituent Assembly 
will prepare a democratic constitution for 
South Vietnam. In February, at about the 
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same time that India will be holding its 
own elections, a fully responsible, repre- 
sentative government will be chosen under 
this new constitution by another free vote, 
The present government will then resign and 
the new one will take its place. 

If the September lith election is held 
on schedule and a significant number of peo- 
ple in this war-torn country are able and 
willing to vote, the result will represent a 
massive democratic repudiation of com- 
munist claims and a decisive political victory 
for the South Vietnamese Government. 

Consequently, the communists will do 
everything in their power to keep the South 
Vietnamese people away from the polls. Be- 
tween now and election day we shall no doubt 
see an intense communist programme of in- 
timidation, assassination, and harassment. 
Indeed, the campaign was already beginning 
while I was there last week. 

It is expected that more than 500 press 
representatives from all over the world will 
be able to witness the election from the van- 
tage point of each of the forty-three prov- 
inces and from Saigon and report the full 
facts to their readers, I hope this press 
gathering will include many of India’s ablest 
reporters, editors, and commentators. 

Speaking more generally, I returned to New 
Delhi deeply impressed with the increasing 
determination of the noncommunist nations 
of East and Southeast Asia to create a solid 
base for their own security, vis-a-vis China, 
and to assure their own economic growth. 
Foreign Minister Thanat’s recent proposal 
for an all-Asia conference to bring peace to 
Vietnam was promptly supported by Japan, 
the Philippines, Malaysia, and other nations. 

I also found considerable interest in India. 
Several South Vietnamese political leaders 
asked me about the Indian Constitution and 
its Parliamentary system, while develop- 
mental officials were interested in your pro- 
grammes in school building, malaria control, 
agriculture, and small industries. 

However, the most pointed questions in 
Thailand, Laos, and South Vietnam con- 
cerned India’s broad approach to Asian af- 
fairs. Particular concern and interest was 
expressed in India’s view of China. I was 
frequently asked whether India saw Chinese 
expansionism simply as a phenomenon 
limited to the Himalayan area or rather as a 
threat to all the people of noncommunist 
Asia. 

So much for the situation in Southeast 
Asia as I saw it. Now let me review briefly 
my Own government’s attitude toward the 
developments which I have described and 
particularly to the pursuit of a just peace 
in South Vietnam, 

There are several fundamental points: 

1. The bombing of North Vietnam by 
United States planes is restricted to mili- 
tary targets which are being used by Hanoi 
in support of its aggression against South 
Vietnam. The U.S. remains prepared to 
cease this bombing the moment that Hanoi 
agrees to take some reciprocal action. 

2, The United States reaffirms its offer, 
which it has made on innumerable occa- 
sions, to join with others in negotiating a 
peaceful settlement. We are prepared un- 
conditionally to discuss any proposals which 
may lead toward a peaceful settlement, in- 
cluding the so-called Four Points set forth 
by North Vietnam. 

For the record, may I remind you that 
the United States has replied affirmatively 
to the peace initiatives sponsored or par- 
ticipated in by India. We welcomed the 
proposals of the nonaligned nations in Bel- 
grade on April 8, 1965. We welcomed Pres- 
ident Radhakrishnan’s proposal on the 24th 
of that same month. Again we welcomed 
Mrs, Gandhi's Geneva proposal of July 8, 
1966. The United States has consistently 
supported reconvening the Geneva Confer- 
ence and a settlement based on the essen- 
tials of the 1954 and 1962 Geneva Accords. 
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3. The United States does not threaten the 
existence of the Government of North Viet- 
nam. We hold no animosity toward the 
people of North Vietnam; indeed, President 
Johnson has repeatedly pledged our assist- 
ance for the economic development of North 
Vietnam once peace has been restored. 

4. The United States has no intention or 
desire to maintain military bases in South- 
east Asia. We are pledged to withdraw our 
troops from South Vietnam as soon as its 
security and freedom of choice haye been 
assured. 

5. The United States does not oppose the 
reunification of Vietnam. We support the 
right of self-determination through the free 
choice of the Vietnamese people. Similarly, 
the United States does not oppose the neu- 
trality or nonalignment of the countries of 
Southeast Asia if that is the course they 
choose. 

6. However, until the communists agree 
to negotiate a peaceful settlement by one 
means or another, the United States will 
continue to support South Vietnam’s resist- 
ance to aggression. We shall maintain our 
efforts until the aggression ceases and South 
Vietnam is allowed to determine its own 
future, free of outside coercion, 

7. This policy reflects the consistent de- 
termination of my Government since 1941 
to resist aggression in Asia and to create 
here the basis for stability, prosperity, and 
freedom, 

In World War II this determination caused 
us to oppose Japanese aggression throughout 
Asia. It then led to our participation in the 
U.N. opposition to the communist invasion 
of South Korea. It led us to defend Taiwan, 
and in 1962 it brought us promptly to your 
support when Chinese forces violated India's 
northern borders. 

After this vast and costly effort by the 
American Government, our abandonment of 
the people of South Vietnam is unthinkable. 
Not only would millions of dedicated South 
Vietnamese be ground under by the com- 
munists, but the determination of the 
United States Government to support and 
assist the free nations of Asia—including 
India—would become subject to serious 
doubt both by these nations and by their 
communist adversaries. 

May I add that we are hopeful that the 
day will soon come when India and the 
noncommunist nations of Asia will them- 
selves organize an effective effort to assure 
that the tragedy of Vietnam is not repeated 
elsewhere. 


MARGARET SANGER: “ONE OF 
HISTORY’S GREAT REBELS AND A 
MONUMENTAL FIGURE” 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr, President, edi- 
torial comments will be written about the 
late Margaret Sanger henceforth because 
her concern was for all mankind, and 
her crusade on behalf of family planning 
made sense when people listened. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial and a news story by Martin Tol- 
chin, published in the New York Times 
of Sunday, September 11, be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MARGARET SANGER’S LEGACY 
(By Martin Tolchin) 

As a young nurse on New York’s Lower 
East Side, Margaret Sanger specialized in 
maternity cases. She saw women, weary and 
old at 35, resorting to self-induced abortions 
which frequently caused their deaths. 

Mrs. Sanger nursed one mother, close to 
death after a self-inflicted abortion, back to 
health, and heard the woman plead with a 
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doctor for protection against another preg- 


nancy. 

„Tell Jake to sleep on the roof,” the physi- 
cian said. 

The mother died six months later during 
a second abortion. Mrs, Sanger renounced 
nursing. 

“I came to a sudden realization that my 
work as a nurse and my activities in social 
service were entirely palliative and con- 
sequently futile and useless to relieve the 
misery I saw all about me.” 

At that point Mrs. Sanger, who coined the 
phrase “birth control,” began her crusade 
to free women from sexual servitude, as she 
saw it. 

The fiery feminist, who died last week at 
the age of 82, survived Federal indictments, 
a one-month jail term, numerous arrests 
and lawsuits, hundreds of raids on her clinics 
and the combined opposition of the Catholic 
and Protestant churches to see much of 
the world accept her view that family plan- 
ning was a basic human right. 


OPPOSITION TO APPROVAL 


Mrs, Sanger saw Protestant opposition turn 
to approval. Catholic opposition appears to 
be all but surmounted. Legal barriers to 
birth control have all but been removed. 

Pope Paul VI acknowledged in a recent 
interview that he was reappraising the 
church’s teaching on the subject of birth 
control. 

Mrs. Sanger's American Birth Control 
League, established in 1921, became the 
Planned Parenthood Federation of America 
in 1946. The federation today has centers 
in 160 cities in the United States and 38 
member organizations and projects in 88 
other countries. 

“It was she who convinced America and 
the world that control of conception is a 
basic human right and like other human 
rights must be equally available to all,” said 
Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, president of the 
Planned Parenthood Worldwide Association. 
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When Margaret Higgins, one of eleven chil- 
dren of a stonecutter, looked around Corning, 
N. T., she observed that “large families were 
associated with poverty, toil, unemployment, 
drunkenness, cruelty, fighting, jails; the small 
ones with cleanliness, leisure, freedom, light, 
space, sunshine.“ It was only a child’s view, 
but it helped to change the world. As Mar- 
garet Sanger she was one of history’s great 
rebels and a monumental figure of the first 
half of the twentieth century. 

The economics of poverty, the limited re- 
sources of the planet measured against the 
limitless capacity of mankind to increase, has 
at last brought most governments and most 
religions to recognize the necessity of birth 
control. But it was for the liberation of 
women as individuals that Mrs. Sanger began 
her crusade in 1913. The population explo- 
sion had not been thought of when she first 
published Woman Rebel,” and first went to 
jail in 1914, and when she opened America’s 
first birth-control clinic in Brooklyn fifty 
years ago. 

The birth-control movement grew out of 
one woman's outrage at the suffering she saw 
among the poor. It grew into a view of fam- 
ily planning accepted and practiced in a ma- 
jority of American homes, a cause widely and 
wisely promoted throughout the world and 
an international consensus that population 
control is necessary to human welfare and 
global peace. 


NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT 
Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President the 
distinguished business editor of the 
Washington Post, Mr. Hobart Rowen, re- 
cently authored an important column on 
the problem of Negro unemployment. 
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Mr. Rowen calls attention to the dis- 
turbing fact that the unemployment rate 
among Negroes is now 8.2, nearly 212 
times the rate among whites. He makes 
clear that this situation is close to the 
heart of the frustrations and difficulties 
experienced by the Negro in the United 
States. 

I ask unanimous consent that this sig- 
nificant column be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

NEGRO UNEMPLOYMENT—IT’s TIME To OPEN 
THE Doors 
(By Hobart Rowen) 

Probably the most discouraging statistic to 
come out of the Washington numbers-fac- 
tory lately is the higher Negro unemployment 
rate. At 8.2 percent in August, it is nearly 
2% times the white unemployment rate of 
34 percent. Thus, in the middle of the 
biggest economic boom in history, the Negro 
is not gaining, he is losing, in the area in 
which he needs help most—jobs. 

Worst of all, officials say they are at a loss 
to explain this phenomenon. Until recently, 
the theory that prosperity would reach out 
even for the disadvantaged and the unskilled 
seemed to be proving out. Even the barrel- 
bottom would get scraped, we were told. 

In the early months of the year, Negro un- 
employment had dropped to around 7 per- 
cent, still double the white rate but a con- 
siderable improvement from the level of the 
spring of 1965, when it was 8.6 per cent. At 
least, the jobless total was coming down in 
step with the general trend. 

But the situation since May has deterio- 
rated: while unemployment continues to 
edge down among whites, it has moved up 
considerably among Negroes. Nor is it a 
question just of the teenager problem. That 
is simply the worst spot of all, with an un- 
employment rate of 27 per cent among Negro 
youth. 

The worsened job outlook is among Negro 
men, Negro women, as well as among Negro 
teen-agers. It runs through all industries, 
and in all sections of the country. 

There are a number of unhappy develop- 
ments contributing to the situation, in the 
opinion of worried and well-informed persons 
in Washington. 

First of all, the drive in private industry 
to hire Negroes apparently has lost steam, in 
part, perhaps, because national attention 
has been diverted from civil rights to Viet- 
nam. Moreover, the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities Commission never developed into 
a tough, viable agency. Since May, it has 
been without a chairman. Now, under 
Stephen N. Shulman, former general counsel 
of the Air Force, it may get going again. 

It should be acknowledged, at the same 
time, that many companies have made hon- 
est efforts to recruit—and have been re- 
buffed. They must keep trying, for it’s hard 
to undo in a few years the damage done in 
acentury. 

Second, as a recent Labor Department 
study shows, industry and commerce is ex- 
panding in the suburbs, not in the central 
cities. Job opportunities have thereby been 
exported to suburbia, where segregated 
housing patterns prevail. Thus, it becomes 
increasingly difficult for Negroes to find the 
jobs and pay their way to them. 

And finally, the industrial job expansion 
which is at the heart of the boom is probably 
calling for skills or the ability to learn that 
many of the disadvantaged Negroes simply 
do not have. 

White society has kept the Negro in the 
ghetto so long that it is not surprising that 
many are beyond recall. Some of the cur- 
rent poverty programs amount to no more 
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than a massive dole designed to keep a lid 
on a powder keg. 

But there are plenty of things that must 
be done. Employers who have rested on 
their laurels, pleased as punch because 
they've hired one or two Negroes, need to 
be pushed again into a vigorous, positive ef- 
fort to find, hire and train. 

In the short run companies escaping to 
suburbia may do well. But in the long run, 
if business shifts to the suburbs while wie 
ghettoes remain intact, they are 
period of unrest—even revolution—that will 
make the 1965-66 riots look pale. 

What business had better do is to back 
open housing programs in the suburbs. 
More money will have to be spent on basic 
education and training programs. 

The Government, for its part, needs to dig 
deeper into the various root causes for Ne- 
gro unemployment. In all probability, the 
situation is probably even worse than por- 
trayed. A special Labor Department survey 
for March, for example, showed 150,000 Ne- 
gro men aged 25 to 64 in the big city slums 
not even looking for work—and therefore 
not counted among the unemployed. 

For too long, this country has been divided 
into two economies. There is the first-class 
one, where there is a boom, fancy cars, good 
clothes, and worry about yesterday’s Dow- 
Jones closing stock average. 

And then there’s the other economy—of 
hunger and hate and unemployment. Those 
of us in the first class section had better start 
opening the doors. 


THE USIA—AN INFORMATIVE 
REPORT 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Information Agency recently filed 
its 26th semiannual report to Congress. 

In the foreword, Leonard H. Marks, 
who this month observes his first anni- 
versary as Director of the USIA, states: 

As man's ability to create weapons of ulti- 
mate terror becomes more widespread, we 
who inhabit this small planet must devote 
more of our energies to the critical race 
between communication and catastrophe. 


Philosophically and factually, the 
report presents the activities of the 
USIA in telling America’s story to the 
world. The facts and figures are impres- 
sive: USIA has, during the period of 
January through June 1966, broadcast 
845 hours weekly in 38 languages to an 
estimated worldwide audience of 25 mil- 
lion daily; exhibited its motion pictures 
to 350 million people in 120 countries; 
placed its television programs on 2,082 
TV stations in 94 countries; produced 
400,000 leaflets and pamphlets a week in 
47 languages for use in 115 countries; 
published more than 1,300,000 copies per 
month of 24 magazines in 29 languages 
for distribution in 90 countries; assisted 
foreign publishers to produce 6 million 
copies of 799 different books, including 
translations; operated 223 libraries and 
reading rooms, which were visited by 
over 12 million people. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Marks 
states in the report: 

As I consider the past year, I find no reason 
to change the basic philosophy which I 
brought to this assignment. It is expressed 
in five words: “truth is our best propaganda.” 


Two other items of particular interest 
are accounts of dollar savings in USIA 


activities and of efforts to strengthen 
foreign language skills of USIA officers. 
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I invite the attention of the Senate to 
this report in the belief that they also 
will find it informative. 


DEATH OF C. E. WOOLMAN, FOUND- 
ER AND CHIEF EXECUTIVE OF 
DELTA AIR LINES 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
Nation was saddened by the death Sun- 
day of C. E. Woolman, founder and chief 
executive of Delta Air Lines. 

In his untimely passing, Georgia lost 
one of its finest citizens and the airline 
industry one of its great pioneers. He 
will be sorely missed by his loved ones, 
friends, and associates. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Woolman’s obituary in Monday’s edition 
of the Washington Evening Star be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


OC. E. Wool Max, CHAIRMAN, FOUNDER OF 
DELTA Am LINES 

ATLANTA, GA.—Recently, C. E. Woolman 
presented a 20-year service pin to one of his 
employes and said, “You've done well for a 
girl who started out in the trash basket.” 

The employe had nearly forgotten her first 
meeting with her boss in the early 1940s 
when she walked into the office and in her 
nervousness became entangled with a waste 
paper basket. 

Mr. Woolman had not forgotten. 

That incident typified Mr. Woolman, a 
pilot who founded a small crop-dusting firm 
in 1925 and watched it grow into Delta Air 
Lines, seventh largest air carrier in the world. 

Mr. Woolman always tried to keep in close 
touch with his employes. When he died 
yesterday, one of the first telephone calls to 
the home office here was from a Birmingham, 
Ala., porter who started with the company in 
1934. 

MAIL-LOADING RECALLED 


“Me and Mr. Woolman used to load the 
mail together,” he said. 

Mr. Woolman, 76, died in Methodist Hos- 
pital at Houston, Tex. Death was attributed 
to a heart attack. He had been making a 
satisfactory recovery from abdominal surgery 
Sept. 4. 

Survivors include two daughters, Mrs, Sam 
Preston and Mrs. Martha Taylor, both of 
Atlanta; a sister, Mrs. Rachael Woolman 
Simpson of Urbana, III.; a niece, Mrs, Delmer 
Murphy of Wilmington, Del.; and five grand- 
children, all of Atlanta. 

Funeral services will be held tomorrow 
morning at the First Presbyterian Church in 
Atlanta and burial will be in Atlanta’s 
Arlington Cemetery. 

BOARD CHAIRMAN 


Mr. Woolman was elevated to the chair- 
manship of Delta’s board and to chief execu- 
tive officer last year. He had been company 
president and general manager. 

He was born on the campus of Indiana 
University, the son of a college physics pro- 
fessor. He spent most of his younger life, 
however, on the University of Illinois campus, 
an institution he attended. 

In 1910, he worked his way across the 
Atlantic on a cattle boat to attend 
the world’s first aviation meeting in Rheims, 
France. It was this event to which he at- 
tributed his leaning toward aviation. 

In 1925, after serving as a county agri- 
cultural agent and managing a 17,000-acre 
plantation in Louisiana, he founded a crop- 
dusting firm to combat the boll weevil that 
threatened the South’s cotton economy. 
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THE ELECTION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday the people of the Government- 
occupied sections of Vietnam dealt a 
shattering blow to the Vietcong. 

Yesterday, the people of the Govern- 
ment-occupied sections of South Viet- 
nam gave Ho Chi Minh one of the worst 
defeats of his life. 

Yesterday, the people of South Viet- 
nam who were free to vote moved a giant 
step in the direction of popularly elected, 
constitutional government. 

Yesterday, the people of South Viet- 
nam in areas where they could vote re- 
inforced the faith of Americans who 
have all along believed that the people of 
that wartorn land wanted nothing 
more than freedom to make their own 
way and to build their own country. 

Yesterday, Mr. President, the people 
of South Vietnam went to the polls, 
where the polls were open, giving them 
a chance to vote. 

They went in overwhelming numbers. 
If the latest reports are correct, over 80 
percent of the eligible voters in that 
portion of South Vietnam where the 
polls were open, cast their ballots for 
their choice of candidates to a constit- 
uent assembly. 

It was not an easy thing to do. It was 
not easy for the voters—and it was not 
easy for the candidates. 

The candidates ran for seats in the 
Assembly at the risk of their lives. 
Many of the voters cast their ballots un- 
der the same threat. 

The Communists had set out to use 
every technique of violence at their dis- 
posal to.make the elections impossible. 
Their entire propaganda apparatus of 
the Communists in South Vietnam and 
in Hanoi and in the rest of the Commu- 
nist world was directed to discourage 
participation in the voting. 

Candidates received threatening 
phone calls and letters. And some were 
visited by Vietcong agents. The mes- 
sage was simple—and brutal: pull out of 
the election, or you will be killed. Yet, of 
the more than 500 candidates, not 1 
withdrew his name because of this 
harassment. 

The people were threatened, too. 
Vietcong agents fanned out through the 
countryside. They called at village 
houses in the dead of night. And the 
message was repeated and repeated 
again: Do not vote. 

But the people did vote. When elec- 
tion day came, they trooped to the polls 
in huge numbers. They rode buffaloes, 
and they walked. They rode buses. 
They used every available means of 
transport. But they got to the polls— 
more than 4 million of them. 

And even as they went to vote, the 
Vietcong kept up the pressure. Down in 
the Mekong Delta, it is reported this 
morning, a hundred voters or more were 
walking down a road to vote. The Viet- 
cong opened up with sniper fire. The 
people ducked. Three of them were hit 
and died on the spot, according to re- 
ports, but the rest kept going, and they 
voted. 

In an off-year election, we can expect 
about 39 percent of our eligible voters 
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in the United States to turn up at the 
polls. And no one is shooting at us. So 
when more than 80 percent of the eligi- 
ble Vietnamese appear at the polls when 
they were open in South Vietnam, free- 
men here and everywhere can only be 
filled with wonder—and with pride at the 
courage of another people in a faraway 
place. 

I wonder, Mr. President, what Ho Chi 
Minh is thinking this morning. What 
happens now to his claim that the Com- 
munists represent the voice of the South 
Vietnamese people in the Government 
areas? What does he now tell the young 
men from the North whom he has sent 
into South Vietnam? What does he now 
tell those he promised would be welcomed 
as “liberators”? For the overwhelming 
voice of the people of the free areas of 
South Vietnam has spoken. And it has 
said: We do not want you. We want to 
rule ourselves.” 

Yes, Mr. President, the people of the 
South Vietnam areas not under Vietcong 
control have taken an important step in 
the direction of building their own polit- 
ical life. 

But let us remember that it is but a 
step, not the entire journey. The new 
Assembly has the responsibility for writ- 
ing a new constitution. Next will come 
the creation of executive and legislative 
organs to conduct the day-to-day busi- 
ness of government. And we can expect 
elections for those new political institu- 
tions early next year. 

There are as yet no national political 
parties—around which the loyalties of 
men and women, and the political life of 
the South Vietnamese can be assembled. 
This is another major task that lies 
ahead. 

We who remember our own history 
know the travail and the difficulties we 
passed through in shaping a nation and 
in developing the parties and the institu- 
tions of government that met our needs 
and our desires. This is the work of dec- 
ades, not of months. 

So let us be patient with our South 
Vietnamese friends—for they have hard 
work ahead and a long path to travel. 

But yesterday, they moved head down 
that path—with courage and with hope. 

Let us ask ourselves whether this would 
have been possible yesterday if the role 
we have played had been different. 

Without the wisdom of a determined 
President—without the sacrifice of brave 
American men—without our military 
and economic assistance—would there 
have been an election in any part of 
South Vietnam yesterday? 

The answer is obvious to us all. 

So let us take new heart—let us take 
hope—that the basic course we are pur- 
suing is the right one, even if there are 
individual mistakes and tragic misun- 
derstandings. 

For we are helping a brave and deter- 
mined people—a people who want to be 
free to make their own choice. I believe 
that we are making progress, and if we 
do not escalate this war into Cambodia 
or North Vietnam, peace may be closer 
than we think. 

Let us hope that day is near. 
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NATIONAL REDWOOD PARK A BIT 
NEARER TO REALIZATION 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, last 
Thursday, the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, the 
distinguished Senator from Washington 
(Mr, Jackson], and I jointly announced 
at a press conference that the lumber 
companies in northern California, op- 
erating in the proposed National Red- 
wood Park areas, had all voluntarily an- 
nounced that they would not cut any 
redwoods in such areas. 

Congress may therefore proceed in its 
next session to consider Redwood Park 
legislation as recommended by the 
President. 

All conservation groups are agreed 
that a National Redwood Park is in the 
national interest. There is, however, 
disagreement on size and location. 

I made a statement last Thursday on 
this matter, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR KUCHEL 

The public interest of the American people 
is well served today and the cause of sound 
conservation has been advanced. We are 
a little nearer to the creation of a Red- 
wood National Park because of the volun- 
tary action of the lumber industry. Congress 
may proceed next January to consider Red- 
wood Park legislation. Meanwhile, the giant 
and ancient trees in the proposed park sites 
are in no danger. 

Miller Redwood Company has agreed to 
stop cutting the redwoods from along the 
south boundary of the Jedediah Smith State 
Park. It will simply carry on its logging 
operations in other parts of its properties, 
which is all we sought at this time. It has 
agreed that until Congress has had a rea- 
sonable time to act on Redwood National 
Park legislation, it will not cut in the prime 
areas of aged virgin redwoods. It will not 
shut down during this period; no one will 
be out of a job. 

To their great credit, the redwood com- 
panies which operate in the area proposed 
by the Sierra Club for a park have announced 
that they will voluntarily, and at no cost 
to the American people, adjust their cutting 
operations so that the park value of the 
Redwood Créek watershed will not be de- 
faced pending action on a Redwood National 
Park bill. These companies are Georgia Pa- 
cific Corporation, Simpson Timber Company, 
and Arcata Redwood Company. 

In its telegram to me this morning, 

-Pacific Corporation stated: 


“It has been the long-standing policy of 


Georgia-Pacific Corporation that the special 
interests of the Corporation, its employees 
and their families must be sacrificed if the 
national interest requires it.” I salute it. 

Miller-Rellim apparently will cut about 100 
acres of what it describes as “non-park qual- 
ity” trees this winter, but it has agreed to 
consult with the National Park Service on 
the location of this cutting. It has also 
agreed to consult with the Chairmen of the 
House and Senate Interior Committees be- 
fore moving back into the prime stands about 
which I have been concerned over recent 
months. 

As the Chairman has indicated, we can 
look toward early passage of a Redwood Na- 
tional Park bill in the next session of Con- 
gress. Areas of disagreement still exist on 
where and how big the park should be. The 
Save- the- Redwoods League, the National Au- 
dubon Society, the California Division of the 
Izaak Walton League, the National Geo- 
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graphic Society, Mr. Laurance Rockefeller, 
and other distin, ed conservationists 
favor the bill which I introduced on Presi- 
dent Johnson’s recommendation: Governor 
Brown of California also favors this bill. The 
good people of the Sierra Club and other con- 
servation organizations favor a vastly larger 
park located in a different area. 

I believe the national interest requires a 
great Redwood National Park for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the American people. I 
also believe that the national interest re- 
quires the conservation organizations of this 
country to set aside their differences and to 
agree on a park site which will do justice to 
the majesty of these centuries old trees, 
while protecting the timber-based life and 
economy of the north coast region of my 
State of California. 


HOW NEW MEXICO SCHOOLS ARE 
USING FEDERAL FUNDS TO MEET 
LOCAL NEEDS 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
September 1966 issue of the NEA Jour- 
nal there appears over the byline of Mr. 
Byron Fielding an article entitled “How 
New Mexico Schools Are Using Federal 
Funds To Meet Local Needs.” 

This article is an excellent review of 
the program being carried out in one of 
our great States. I was particularly 
struck by the comment Mr. Fielding re- 
ports from a local superintendent to the 
effect that “I have never seen a Federal 
program implemented so quickly. Title 
I is the best thing that has happened to 
education in this State.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle to which I have alluded be printed at 
this point in my remarks because I feel 
that it can be most helpful to my col- 
leagues when later we consider amend- 
ments to Public Law 89-10 at the time 
S. 3046 comes before the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

How New Mexico SCHOOLS ARE USING FEDERAL 
Punps To MEET LOCAL NEEDS 

In the summer of 1965, no one in the 
U.S. Office of Education or in the various 
state departments of education could say 
exactly how Title I of the new Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (PL 89-10) 
was going to work. The $1.16 billion Con- 
gress authorized for Title I had to be used 
for projects that would meet the special 
educational needs of “educationally deprived 
children.” Each eligible local school dis- 
trict was notified of the maximum amount 
of funds available to it under a formula 
based upon the number of educationally de- 
prived children it had and the average edu- 
cational expenditure per child in its state. 
It was left up to the local school district to 
submit project applications for approval by 
the state department of education, which 
was then empowered to make grants within 
the limit of the maximum amount of funds 
available to the particular district. 

The big problem in New Mexico, as else- 
where, was preparing the local school dis- 
tricts to submit projects that would be ac- 
ceptable for Title I support. Local school 
officials were uncertain about whether the 
law was to be narrowly construed, requiring 
projects that would involve deprived chil- 
dren exclusively, or whether it would permit 
flexibility, allowing for such general improve- 
ments as increased library services and re- 
duced class sizes. To compound the prob- 
lem, Congress was late in appropriating 
funds, so that superintendents did not know 
until after school had opened last fall how 
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much money their schools would be eligible 
for or where they were going to find the 
additional staff they would need to carry on 
the proposed projects. 

Fortunately, Charles H. Wood, late execu- 
tive secretary of the New Mexico Education 
Association, had anticipated many of these 
problems. As early as May, he had prepared 
and distributed a booklet giving a complete 
description and analysis of PL 89-10, with an 
accurate estimate of how much money each 
district in the state would be eligible for un- 
der the Title I formula. 

The booklet also contained lists of sug- 
gested projects for helping educationally de- 
prived children. 

“As an organized profession,” NMEA said 
in the booklet “we believe that the state 
agency and the administrations of local 
school districts do not have the full responsi- 
bility for carrying out the provisions of this 
Act. Teachers and those on the firing line 
should take an active part in developing pro- 
grams and helping implement the Act.” 

After schools let out for the summer, NMEA 
field people and the two NEA West Coast 
representatives held a series of conferences 
throughout the state with local association 
leaders and others to prepare teachers for 
participating in Title I planning. 

Similar meetings for superintendents 
throughout the state had been called by 
State Superintendent of Schools Leonard J. 
DeLayo. Mr. DeLayo, incidentally, had 
cancelled all summer leaves for the state de- 
partment staff so that they could study the 
guidelines published by the U.S. Office of 
Education and interpret them for the local 
school districts. (The state superintendent 
and his staff haye since been commended by 
the U.S. Commissioner of Education, Harold 
Howe II, not only for the speed with which 
they brought the benefits of Title I to the 
children who need it, but also for “the 
imagination and enthusiasm that prevades 
the entire program” in New Mexico.) 

As a result of this kind of preparation, 
eighty-nine of New Mexico's ninety eligible 
school districts during the past school year 
had one or more new programs supported en- 
tirely by Title I funds. The funds have been 
used to supply children with everything from 
new library books to the eye glasses some of 
them need to read the books. 

“I've never seen a federal program im- 
plemented so quickly,” says a local school 
superintendent. “Title I is the best thing 
that has happened to education in this 
state.” 

Because of New Mexico’s “three cultures“ 
Indian, Spanish, and Anglo—Title I projects 
have had to be tailored to meet a variety of 
local needs. 

Take the matter of teaching reading skills, 
for example. Practically every district is 
using some Title I money for development of 
reading skills. West Las Vegas, a predomi- 
nantly Spanish speaking community, is 
using the Miami Linguistic Series, which was 
originally developed to teach reading skills to 
Cuban refugee children. Bloomfield, which 
has a number of disadvantaged Navajo and 
Anglo children, as well as Spanish, has been 
using Words in Color to teach early read- 
ing skills. 

Pecos, one of the smallest school districts 
in the state, used Title I money for quite 
a different purpose: It purchased a four- 
wheel-drive school bus to bring children to 
school from a remote, poverty-ridden com- 
munity in the Sangre de Cristo Mountains. 
The only road into the community is a dirt 
logging road which snow, rain, or even a 
slight drizzle can make impassable for con- 
ventional vehicles. 

An interesting Title I experiment is taking 
place in West Las Vegas, in grades one 
through five, where Spanish is being taught 
to pupils whose first language is Spanish. 

“The children’s Spanish is not very good, 
though,” says the teacher, Humberto Gurule. 
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“We want the children to be truly bilingual, 
but how can we expect them to become lit- 
erate in English if they are illiterate in their 
own language?” 

Although Mr. Gurule uses an audio-lingual 
approach in his teaching, he also puts a great 
deal of stress on proper grammatical usage 
and vocabulary building. Knowing that 
young children can become easily bored with 
grammar and word drill, a visitor to Mr. 
Gurule’s class is pleasantly surprised at the 
hand-waving - eagerness-to-answer atmos- 
phere in the class. 

Ray Leger, the youthful-looking, bilingual 
superintendent, credits this enthusiasm not 
only to Mr. Gurule’s patient teaching meth- 
ods but also to the delight the children take 
in being able to use their own language at 
least one period a day. It is helping many 
of our children see for the first time that 
their own tongue may be used as a medium 
of instruction,” he says. 

Other teachers have also commended on 
the favorable side effects of the elementary 

Spanish classes. The children who have been 
taking Spanish seem to find it easier than 
before to learn other subjects where the in- 
struction is given in English. 

In addition to the elementary Spanish 
classes, West Las Vegas has sixteen other 
Title I projects, ranging from a course in au- 
to mechanics to music lessons. Music is em- 
phasized because it is as much a part of the 
children’s Spanish heritage as their language. 

“We want the children to be proud of their 
heritage so that they will have pride in them- 
selves,” says Litra Romero, the district’s 
music director for the past fifteen years. 

Under Mr. Romero’s direction, West Las 
Vegas has begun its first organized music 
program for, the elementary schools. He has 
also arranged for teachers from nearby New 
Mexico Highlands University to give lessons 
in folk dancing, as well as in stringed in- 
struments and piano. All of this comes out 
of Title I money. 

“There is certainly no lack of flexibility in 
what can be done with these funds,” says 
Superintendent Leger. 

This high degree of flexibility was con- 
sciously encouraged by the state’s Title I 
coordinator, Mildred K. Fitzpatrick. In 
helping local school districts plan their pro- 
posals, Dr. Fitzpatrick purposely provided no 
models. “We didn’t want to discourage any- 
one from experimenting with anything that 
he thought might work in his particular 
situation,” he says. 

The great leeway in using Title I funds to 
nowhere more evident than in the Central 
Consolidated School District No. 22 in the 
northwest corner of New Mexico. Central 
Consolidated takes in some 4,800 square 
miles of Navajo Reservation; more than 85 
percent of its students are Navajo Indians, 
who for the most part still lead the same 
pastoral existence that they did in the days 
of the Spanish governors. 

The typical Navajo child suffers not only 
from the primitive and harsh conditions of 
life on the reservation but also from an al- 
most total lack of familiarity with the Eng- 
lish language and from isolation from the 
greater society beyond the reservation. Mere- 
ly getting him to come to school is often dif- 
ficult, for many Navajos have not yet full 
accepted the values of formal education. 

In order to give the Navajo child an op- 
portunity for an education that will mean 
something to him, Central Consolidated is 
spending more than $465,000 in Title I money 
for a project on arts of communication that 
begins at the pre-primary level and carries on 
through high school. The project includes 
construction of such facilities as a reading 
and listening skills center, a language lab- 
oratory, and an eight-room pre-primary 
building, which should be ready this month. 

In addition, Title I provides badly needed 
supplementary school health services and 
two well-balanced meals a day to supplement 
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the Navajo child’s monotonous diet of 
mutton stew. The school health program 
is run in cooperation with the United States 
Public. Health Service, which has found 


among Navajo children diseases ranging from 


tuberculosis to sight-destroying trachoma, 

Finally, the school district has sought to 
spread the word among the Navajos about 
these new Title I projects, in drawing up the 
district's proposals, Assistant Superintendent 
Wallace Cathey made provision for hiring an 
attendance officer and a Navajo interpreter. 
The attendance officer is not an old-fash- 
ioned truant officer but a college-educated, 
fully certified teacher, “His job is not to 
threaten but to inform,” says Mr. Cathey. 

By having someone to keep track of all the 
Navajo children in the district, the school 
system hopes not only to cut the high rate 
of absenteeism among the Indian youngsters 
but also to get parents of four- and five-year 
olds to enroll their children in the noncom- 
pulsory pre-primary classes, 

Keeping track of all the Navajo children in 
the school district is no mean feat, however, 
The Navajos, who are believed to have one 
of the highest birthrates in the world, have 
only in recent years attempted to keep ac- 
curate birth records. Furthermore, because 
of perpetual drought and pastureland de- 
pleted by centuries of overgrazing, the 
Navajos have to move frequently in search 
of new grazing land and watering places for 
their sheep. 

If this were not enough, some Navajo 
children are in the habit of changing their 
names whenever it suits them. Thus, at the 
beginning of a new school year, a fourth- 
grade teacher may have to go to last year's 
third-grade teacher to find out who “Richard 
Begay” or “Joe Garcia” really is as far as his 
school record is concerned. 

The hiring of the attendance Officer has 
resulted in substantial reduction of the ab- 
sentee rate among the school district's 2,000 
Navajo children, The public schools are even 
getting children they never knew were in 
their district before, like the eleven-year-old 
boy who recently showed up in school for 
the first time. 

Until about ten years ago, less than one- 
fourth of the Indian children in New Mexico 
were in the public schools. The majority 
attended schools on the reservations run by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) and 
various churches. These schools had the dis- 
advantage of (a) being mostly boarding 
schools, and (b) being totally segregated and, 
therefore, not giving the Indlan child con- 
tact with children living off the reservation, 

In order to permit Indian children to 
attend public schools with non-Indians, the 
federal government compensates needy public 
school districts for taking children from non- 
taxable Indian lands. The policy of the BIA 
and some churches is to provide schools only 
im areas not served by the public schools. 
Nevertheless, in some places they continue 
to accept children for whom public schooling 
is available. 

“A lot of people seem to think that the 
Indians prefer having their children edu- 
cated separately,” says William Dwyer, super- 
intendent at Jemez Springs. “The truth, I 
think, is that they would rather have their 
children in the public schools if they were 
sure their children would not be discrimi- 
nated against.” 

Jemez Springs has an enrollment that is 
about 25 percent Pueblo Indian, and Su- 
perintendent Dwyer is using the district's 
Title I money in ways that he hopes will en- 
courage more Indian parents to send their 
children to the public schools. “I'll take any 
Indian child who wants to come here,” he 
says. 

The emphasis at Jemez Springs is on pre- 
primary education and language arts. The 
pre-primary program is designed to get the 
Indian child at an age when he is receptive 
to learning what for him is a foreign lan- 
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guage and to mixing more easily with non- 
Indian children. The program has one 
group coming in the morning and another 
group in the afternoon with both groups at 
school together for lunch, which is free. 

In order to have an integrated program, 
Dwyer permits nondeprived children to en- 
roll in the pre-primary groups, provided 
their parents pay for their lunch and trans- 
portation. To keep these children out of 
the program, Dwyer believes, would be to 
discriminate against the Indian children, 

During the first few weeks of the pre- 
primary program, a number of mothers came 
from the Jemez Pueblo to see what the 
school was up to. Many have since come 
back to thank Superintendent Dwyer for 
what the school is doing for the children. 
Some even stay to assist the two pre-primary 
teachers on a voluntary basis. 

An unexpected dividend, Superintendent 
Dwyer feels, is the responsibility his upper 
elementary students have assumed for the 
four- and five-year olds in the pre-primary. 
In the school cafeteria, one sees the older 
boys and girls hurrying through their own 
lunch so they can help the small fry (who 
eat afterwards) with their trays. 

Much to the superintendent's satisfaction, 
the governing council of the Jemez Pueblo 
recently passed a resolution urging the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs to close its school in 
their area and allow all the students to 
transfer to the public school. Even though 
the recommendation has not as yet been 
followed by the BIA, it was looked upon by 
Superintendent Dwyer and his staff as a 
vote of confidence in what they are trying 
to do in their Title I programs. 

In practically every Title I project men- 
tioned thus far, teachers have been inyolved 
from the earliest planning stages to direc- 
tion of and participation in the program, 
This involvement has been, to a great extent, 
the result of the five regional meetings held 
by the New Mexico Education Association in 
the summer of 1965. An average of 250 
teachers and administrators attended each of 
these Title I briefings so that they could be 
prepared to offer not only suggestions but 
also to take part in the actual planning of 
projects. 

An outstanding example of the kind of 
teacher involvement NMEA encouraged js 
the way Title I has worked in Tucumcari, a 
district. with some 3,000 students, which is 
spread out over a vast area of eastern New 
Mexico. 

When Warren Nell took over as the new 
superintendent at Tucumcari last fall, one 
of the first things he did was authorize the 
appointment of a Title I steering committee. 
Headed by Albert Thornberry, à sixth-grade 
teacher, the committee polled fellow teachers 
on what they thought were the most urgent 
needs of their disadvantaged students. The 
almost unanimous choice as the number one 
need was for a reading skills program at all 
levels above grade 3. Next came expanded 
health services, more counseling, and ele- 
mentary physical education, which few New 
Mexico districts have been able to afford. 

Acting as a coordinating group, the steer- 
ing committee then set up subcommittees of 
teachers in each area of need, and at each 
level, elementary, junior high school, and 
high school. The district’s lone school nurse 
headed the subcommittee on health services. 
The task of the subcommittees was to draw 
up proposals, including the kinds of facilities 
and equipment needed as well as the esti- 
mated costs. Except for the clerical work 
and some other details handled by the super- 
intendent’s office, all work that went into 
Tucumcari's Title I proposals was performed 
by teachers and principals, much of it in the 
evenings and on their own time. 

Because of the lateness in receiving Title 
I funds last year, none of the proposals could 
be put into action until midyear. This posed 
quite a staffing problem in Tucumcari, as it 
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did in many school systems. Although the 
superintendent had teachers who were eager 
to take part in their own projects, he was re- 
luctant to take them for fear of disrupting 
the regular school program. ) 

Relying instead on finding new teachers 
among midyear college graduates, he was 
able to recruit a number of young teachers 
of- “surprisingly high quality.“ These in- 
cluded a reading specialist with an M.A, 
plus twenty hours in her field, two young 
physical education specialists, and several 
others with specialized training. 

“Although it accounts for only 8 percent 
of our budget, Title I has changed our whole 
program,” says Superintendent Nell. 

Title I has also made a significant change 
in the relations between the public schools 
and St. Anne’s, Tucumcari’s parochial school. 
In explaining Title I to various groups in the 
community, the superintendent assured 
officials at St. Anne’s that their 100 or so 
children from impoverished families would 
not be discriminated against. In his Title 
I proposals he made provisions not only for 
having a counselor and some of his new 
teachers spend part of their day at the 
parochial school, but also for equipping a 
classroom at St. Anne’s for a small-group, 
reading-skills . The only condition 
was that all equipment, books, and other 
materials would remain the property of the 
public schools, as PL 89-10 requires. 

Every piece of equipment Tucumcari pur- 
chased, with Title I money, including tables 
and chairs, bears a red plastic tag with white 
lettering that reads, “Tucumcari Public 
Schools Title I.“ The tags are Superintend- 
ent Nell's way of saying, “Title I is for all 
disadvantaged children, no matter where 
they go to school.” 

BYRON FIELDING, 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 


further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is concluded. 


THE ELECTION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I want to 
address myself for a few moments to the 
question of the election held on yester- 
day in Vietnam. 

Much is written in the press and 
spoken over radio and television about 
things which go wrong. It seems to me 
that we should talk a little humbly and 
calmly about things which happen to 
go right. 

The events which transpired in South 
Vietnam on yesterday, in the form of 
their voting for membership of a con- 
stituent assembly, falls specifically into 
the latter category. 

I can remember listening on the floor 
of the Senate to the many critics of our 
general position on Vietnam. They were 
sounding the note of alarm only a very 
few months ago that there should be an 
election, and then when the election was 
ordered they were saying that it probably 
would not come off or if it did the elec- 
tion would be loaded, or something would 
be wrong with it. 

I think there is enough of a record 
now to take quiet satisfaction not only 
in the fact of the election but also in the 
way it was conducted. To the best of 
my knowledge, until now, there is no 
measurable complaint as to any serious 
infractions or violations on the conduct 
of the election. When we bear in mind 
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the circumstances under which it was 
conducted, it is all the more a tribute to 
the South Vietnamese people that. they 
should have turned out in such large 
numbers under the grave risks they ran 
with the terrorist incidents. It bears 
good testament to the fact that they were 
at least willing to edge their way along 
toward a more representative process in 
the government of their country. 

It is important not to jump to any 
dangerous conclusions that this will solve 
the problems of Vietnam. We are en- 
titled to caution ourselves, and to assess 
the implication of the events of yester- 
day in the quietest of terms. 

The election is a landmark. It is an 
important step forward. We should be 
proud of what has taken place in that 
regard. It is the culmination of a sig- 
nificant year, of great changes, and most 
of them for the better, in that part of the 
world. 

It is a landmark election because, as 
many will recall, it looked as though 
Vietnam had really gone down the drain 
when the drive of the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese was pressing danger- 
ously close to cutting South Vietnam in 
half at its narrow waist. But this situa- 
tion was reversed because of the rapid 
buildup of the American presence there, 
and since then, the Members of this body 
who have been critical of the U.S. posi- 
tion in Vietnam have retreated from one 
excuse to another to find more cause to 
lament our presence there. 

At one stage, the critics thought that 
we should stop the bombardment in or- 
der to invite a conference. We have done 
this twice. But that was not enough 
to satisfy the critics. They stated that 
the next step was that the government 
of Premier Ky would not hold together, 
that it was a totalitarian regime which 
could not command law and order or the 
support of any semblance of the people 
of South Vietnam. 

In fact, when I was in Vietnam for the 
third time last April, in the midst of 
violent demonstrations, it was evident 
then that the demonstrations in Viet- 
nam were more serious to the United 
States because of their interpretation 
pore than they were in Vietnam at the 

ime. 

In any event, those troubled days last 
April, May, and early June, have long 
since disappeared into a far more stable 
and settled configuration. The regime 
of the existing Government seems to be 
riding very well at the moment. 

The significant thing is that great steps 
have been taken for the better—and that 
is one of them. 

At the same time, during my presence 
in Vietnam last April, the great concern 
was about inflation. Quietly, signifi- 
cant anti-inflation steps have been 
taken by the Vietnamese Government 
which. are now beginning to show up on 
the constructive side of the ledger. 

There is also a change in attitude 
among the many countries in that. part 
of the world. There has been great 
headshaking in this Chamber about the 
fact that the rest of the world seems to be 
critical of us. 

I have said on many occasions that we 
are not trying to run a popularity con- 
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test in Vietnam, that during the past 
century, when the world was experi- 
encing its greatest stability, perfidious 
Albion” was the best that could be said 
of the British on whose shoulders the 
responsiblity for that order in the world 
had largely fallen. 

We are not trying to make this a pop- 
ularity crusade, or an “everyone loves 
America week,” because of the role which 
history has thrust upon us in trying to 
restore some kind of stable balance of 
power to the world. 

Even so, let us not lose sight of the 
fact that in this part of the world, largely 
in South Vietnam and east Asia in gen- 
eral, there has been a substantial shift 
in the climate of opinion. That shift is 
not without a real record of action as 
well as of words among the leaders of 
those countries, and in actions by the 
countries themselves. 

In that connection, I invite the atten- 
tion of the Senate to a discussion between 
a distinguished American columnist, Mr. 
Roscoe Drummond, and the President of 
the Philippines Ferdinand Marcos, who 
is shortly to arrive in this country. When 
President Marcos was asked what he 
thought of the presence of the United 
States in southeast Asia in this crisis, he 
replied: 

Of course it has been worthwhile, At first 
I was against sending our combat troops to 
fight in Vietmam because we in the Philip- 
pines were not sure of the firmness of the 
U.S. will to stick it out. Our doubts have 
now been wholly removed. The U.S. has 
made abundantly clear its determination to 
maintain its presence there. 


The point that President Marcos made 
is the point that can be made in every 
capital in that part of the world, which 
has been hanging over the capitals of 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Thailand, Burma, 
and even Cambodia, if you will, as well 
as the Philippines; namely, the great 
question mark of American intentions, 
the great doubt as to whether America 
really meant what it said in the wake 
of World War II. It seems to me that we 
have removed all reason for those doubts. 
We have removed the question mark 
which has been hanging heavily over the 
policymakers of southeast Asia during 
the past year. As a consequence, not 
only the Philippines shifted their basic 
position during the past year, but so have 
other leaders in that part of the world. 
The Thais are in a much firmer position 
now than they were a year ago, whereas 
in many of the provinces in Thailand, 
their villages were being invaded by 
thousands of guerrilla cadres sent by the 
Red Chinese. That remains a threat, 
largely because the Chinese have had no 
new bases from which to purchase ma- 
teriel, and no new sources from which to 
resupply. Therefore, it has been curbed. 
It has been held in check only because 
of the American presence in Vietnam, 

Let me add, Mr. President, that the 
same judgment is held in regard to the 
sudden and fortuitous turn of events in 
Indonesia. As the President of the 
Philippines has observed on that point, 
largely because of the presence of the 
United States in Vietnam, the doubters 
in Indonesia, those who were not sure 
which side to turn to, which group to 
play with, had their doubts removed. 
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Our presence in Vietnam did, in fact, ac- 
cording to President Marcos, make the 
difference in this turn of events in 
Indonesia. 

The Premier of the government of 
Singapore, Lee Kuang Yew, has fur- 
ther declared—although he has not been 
altogether friendly to our cause most of 
the time—that if the Americans were to 
pull out of Vietnam, his government and 
that of his neighbors would be imme- 
diately placed in jeopardy, and while he 
would hope that someday the Asians 
could. reconsider. their own balanced 
structure in that part of Asia, until they 
were capable of doing so, the American 
presence in Vietnam was an indis- 
pensable part of a more peaceful and 
stable future in that part of the world. 

Burma, as to which we have received 
a great deal of criticism, refused to ac- 
cede to the importunings of Peking to 
censure the presence of the United States. 
Burma refused to do it because of the 
change in opinion and the firm US. 
presence. Within the past few days Ne 
Win has been in this country, visiting 
President Johnson. 

So these are some of the benchmarks 
in the last year that spell out the critical 
changes in attitude, opinions, and posi- 
tions in the countries which are critically 
important to what is going on in south- 
east Asia. 

I inject that along with the election in 
Vietnam because they all show that we 
are indeed moving ahead. We are in- 
deed improving our position. We are in- 
deed conditioning a more favorable 
climate for ultimately a peaceable settle- 
ment of the differences in that part of 
the world. 

Let us remember, however, it must be 
a two-way street. Even so, the condi- 
tions make it more possible and there are 
emerging more clearly evidence that the 
people want to resist aggression, that 
they believe in independence, that they 
believe in the lawful processes, rather 
than a resort to aggression to achieve 
their goals. 

These are the trends of today, and with 
the election in Vietnam yesterday we 
have another evidence of a climate that 
gives us hope that we will be successful 
in the kind of goal we are trying to 
achieve, in order that the Asians will 
have a chance to put their house in order. 
If we do not help them preserve that 
chance, no one else there is going to have 
an opportunity to do so. 

So I want to pay my own salute to the 
Vietnamese for the limited but signifi- 
cant undertaking exhibited in their coun- 
try yesterday. 

Mr. President, I ask that editorials on 
the Vietnamese elections from the New 
York Times and the Baltimore Sun, as 
well as newspaper columns on our suc- 
cesses in Asia by Roscoe Drummond and 
Joseph Alsop be printed in the Recorp. 

I thank the Senator from Mississippi 
for yielding to me, 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York (N. L.) Times, Sept. 12, 
19661 


Sarcon’s ELECTORAL VICTORY 
The elections in South Vietnam were a 
success for Marshal Ky’s Government and 
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indirectly for the Johnson Administration. 
According to present available figures, three- 
quarters of the eligible voters cast ballots. 
This far exceeds Vietnamese and American 
hopes before election day. 

The victory deserves full acknowledgement, 
but its effects should not be exaggerated. 
Candidates were merely elected to an assem- 
bly which will draw up a constitution lead- 
ing to still another election in 1967 or 1968 
for as representative a government as the 
situation and political backwardness of the 
people will permit, 

Since large regions of South Vietnam are 
under Vietcong control, or subject to the 
Vietcong’s threats, the election could not lead 
to a genuine popular majority. But, insofar 
as the South Vietnamese people, at this stage 
of their history could record a democratic 
vote, they have done so. 

Marshal Ky, himself, has been an in-again- 
out-again candidate for the office of an elect- 
ed president, but it is obvious that any fu- 
ture government would have to be either 
military or, if civilian, willing to prosecute 
the war. The conflict will go on pretty much 
as if the election, despite its undoubted value 
and success, had not taken place. 

Hanoi’s inflexible rejection of President 
Johnson’s offer of a mutually agreed with- 
drawal of troops from South Vietnam shows 
that neither the time nor the circumstances 
are ripe for negotiations or a truce. 

The block on the road to peace has been 
made clear again and again by both sides, as 
is was in the recent exchange. The United 
States says that Hanoi is the aggressor and 
North Vietnam says that Washington is the 
aggressor. Behind the simple accusations are 
all the complex forces of power politics, ide- 
ology, nationalism and emotions that make 
the war in Vietnam so stubborn and, for the 
moment, so intractable. 

Yet, the effort to solve it and to bring 
about negotiations must goon. The United 
States cannot assume that Hanoi literally 
means, and always will mean, exactly what 
it says today. North Vietnam may one day 
accept the fact that the United States really 
intends to withdraw from Southeast Asia 
when circumstances permit, and Hanoi may 
also hope that the American escalation of 
the war will not continue to a point of no re- 
turn. 

In the diplomatic game that goes on be- 
hind the crack of guns and thunder of 
bombs, the ideals for which the United States 
stands gained a point in yesterday's elec- 


tion. The Vietcong, the North Vietnamese 


and the Chinese Communists lost by the 
same margin. The war goes on, but it has 
been proved that three out of four of those 


who could vote in South Vietnam braved: 


danger and future risk to do so, and thereby 
expressed either support for or acquiescence 
in what the Saigon Government is trying 
to do. 
[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, 
Sept. 12, 1966] 
VIETNAMESE VOTING 

Premier Ky said last week that the success 
of yesterday’s South Vietnamese elections, 
the results of which may remain unknown 
for several days, cannot be measured “on a 
percentage of voters.” He said also that not 
many of the voters understand what they 
would be voting for. As to the first point, 
it is but partly true. If the vote had been 
small, the chances that the elections would 
be taken by the South Vietnamese, and by 
others elsewhere, as the faint beginnings of 
popular government would have been seri- 
ously dimmed. As to the second, it may be 
true that most voters had no more than a 
faint notion of what the balloting is about. 

In a way it is no wonder. The election is 
a complicated arrangement, set up not to 
choose a government but to name the mem- 
bers of a constitutent assembly which will 
be charged with writing a constitution. Once 
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that is accomplished, if it does get accom- 
plished, a government is to be elected, some 
time next year, under the constitution’s 
terms. What those terms will be no one can 
say now—except that they will not be dis- 
pleasing to the present ruling military junta, 
which has drawn the procedures in such a 
Way as seemingly to guarantee for itself a- 
power of veto over any portion it finds con- 
trary to its own thinking. 

Further to confuse the voters, Premier Ky 
has said, in contradiction to earlier state- 
ments (which themselves sometimes con- 
tradicted still earlier) that he may run for 
the presidency next year after all. To a good 
many Vietnamese who dislike military re- 
gimes this will sound like a declaration of 
intent by the military to stay in power, no 
matter what. 

Other confusions are many. Some of them 
arise simply from the rules laid down for the 
campaign that led to the voting. These 
were elaborate and peculiar. The campaign 
was sharply limited in duration. Oandidates 
were restricted in the time allowed to address 
such crowds as showed up to hear them, 
and the candidates for each place had to 
appear together. Then there was the boy- 
cott announced by the more militant Bud- 
dhists, the effect of which still today re- 
mains uncertain. 

Then, and even more seriously, there were 
the acts of violence undertaken by the Viet 
Cong to hinder the voting, and perhaps just 
as effective, the hints and threats of violence. 
Some possible voters were certainly so intimi- 
dated that they refrained from going to the 
polls. How many cannot be known, today 
or later. 

Yet for all the complications, vagueness 
and dangers, this election was worth holding. 
Not to have tried to move at all, now, in the 
direction of popular government would have 
been worse than to move in this way, tenta- 
tive though this way is. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Sept. 
11, 1966] 
OUR ASIAN ALLY—PHILIPPINE PRESIDENT Has 
PRAISE FOR U.S. Potter 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Americans will soon have in their midst a 
brave Asian ally and a superb advocate of 
the growing will of more Asian nations to 
unite in defending themselves against Com- 
munist aggression. 

He has earned the esteem and respect of 
Asians and Americans alike. He will address 
@ joint session of Congress on Sept. 15 and 

l speak to the United Nations a few days 
later. I believe he deserves to be heeded, 
whether one is a supporter or critic of United 
States actions in Vietnam. 

The Asian spokesman is the young presl- 
dent of the Philippines, Ferdinand E. Marcos. 
In advance of his speeches in the United 
States, I wish to cite some of his views and 
insights which are not widely known. 

Question. How do you think Indonesia 
escaped the attempted Communist coup? 

President Marcos. It was only the Ameri- 
can presence in Vietnam, I feel, which pre- 
vented the fall of the Indonesian Govern- 
ment into Communist hands. Not only 
Indonesia, but also other countries. 

Question. Why do you feel this is true? 

Marcos. The Communists supposedly 
plotted an effort to prevent a take-over by 
the enemies of President Sukarno. But it 
actually was an open and outright coup to 
take over the government. It was planned 
a long, long time ago. The situation became 
such that the Communists were certain, were 
very ce! „not only of internal support 
but of support from outside. 

Question. What intervened? 

Marcos. When the American Government 
decided to increase its aid to South Vietnam, 
that knocked out all previous assumptions. 
But by then, the Communists had begun the 
initial moves of their operation and it was 
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too late for them to pull back. And very 
few people know this. 

Many leaders who were wavering in In- 
donesia immediately realized that the Com- 
munist coup was going to fail. Also, with 
large U.S. forces in Vietnam, the Red Chinese 
would not have either the capability nor the 
inclination to send any help whatsoever to 
the Indonesian Communists. And that is 
exactly what happened, 

Question. Then you think the United 
States action in Vietnam has been worth- 
while? 

Marcos. Of course it has been worthwhile. 
At first I was against sending our combat 
troops to fight in Vietnam because we in the 
Philippines were not sure of the firmness of 
the U.S. will to stick it out. Our doubts 
have now been wholly removed. The U.S, 
has made abundantly clear its determination 
to maintain its presence there. (The Philip- 
pines will soon be sending combat forces to 
Vietnam.) 

The American presence goes far beyond 
the effect on the North Vietnamese and the 
Vietcong. The fight which the Communists 
refer to as the “fight for national liberation” 
is the single most important thing that will 
determine the state of affairs in Asia for the 
next century. You can hardly imagine what 
might have happened if there had been no 
demonstration of resolution on the part of 
the United States. 

Question. Would it be helpful to have 
Red China in the U.N.? 

Marcos. Unfortunately, as of now, the 
leadership of Red China is not willing to 
renounce war as an instrument of interna- 
tional policy. 

To be eligible, she must be willing to live 
peacefully with her neighbors. When she is 
prepared to do so, let her leaders say so—and 
act so. 

{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Sept. 9, 
1966] 
MATTER or Fact: DIVIDENDS ON VIETNAM 
Ponicy 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

BANGKOK, THAMAND.—It is high time for 
someone to speak out, loud and clear, about 
the great success already achieved in Asia 
by the American effort in Vietnam. This 
does not show at home, where all eyes are 
upon the harsh, always continuing war. But 
it stands out a mile here in Thailand, in the 
aftermath of General de Gaulle's strange and 
haughty Asian oration. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT and his 
sympathizes used to warn the country, in 
hollow, tragic voices, that the American in- 
tervention to defend South Vietnam would 
make every Asian an enemy of the United 
States. If these warnings had not been 
wholly misleading, Eastern Asia should now 
be resounding with acclamations for de 
Gaulle. ; 

Instead, the de Gaulle speech has been 
sharply condemned by the usually cautious 
Japanese; and in every other Asian country 
not aligned with the Communists, the speech 
has either been sharply condemned or simply 
treated as unworthy of comment, Nor is the 
response to de Gaulle anything more than 
the superficial symptom of a truly profound 
change in the Asian outlook, 

The able Foreign Minister of Thailand, 
Thanat Khoman, summed up the change very 
succinctly, “A year and a half ago,” he said 
to me, “there seemed to be no doubt at all 
that we should soon be faced with a Commu- 
nist-controlled axis running from Indonesia 
to North Korea, and including the whole of 
Vietnam, Cambodia and eventually Laos. 
The pressure on the other Asian countries 
would then have been all but irresistible, and 
in some cases it would not have been resisted. 

“That threatihas vanished, now, and it can 
never be revived if the American effort in 
Vietnam is successful in the end, as I am 
sure it will be, Instead, the non-Communist 
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Asian countries are now moving further and 
further towards forms of cooperation, even 
partnership, which have great promise for 
the future.” 

The Foreign Minister’s colleague at the 
Development Ministry, the astute and experi- 
enced Pote Sarasin, put the matter even more 
concisely. Vietnam, he said, had been the 
decisive test, both of America’s willingness to 
live up to.American commitments and of the 
much-vaunted prospects of general Commu- 
nist victory. “Suppose you had done differ- 
ently,” he continued. “Everyone is now 
convinced that the future does not lie with 
the Communists.” 

“But if you had done differently, it would 
be just the other way around. And in Indo- 
nesia, for instance, the sensible leaders 
would not be in any position to try to save 
their country from ruin, as they are now 
doing. Instead, everyone in Djakarta would 
be saying that Bung Karno was dead right 
all along.” 

A few days ago, the courageous Indonesian 
Foreign Minister, Adam Malik, also hap- 
pened to pass though Bangkok. Through- 
out a long and absorbing afternoon's talk 
about Indonesian problems and hopes, there 
were always two underlying assumptions. 
The first was that the Indonesian Commu- 
nists would have won in the end somehow, 
if the United States had left the Vietnamese 
to their fate. And the second was that the 
Indonesian future must still in a consider- 
able measure depend upon a successful out- 
come in Vietnam. 

There is much other evidence of the same 
sort, ranging from Seoul to Manila, from 
Rangoon to Singapore, where the position 
taken by the brilliant leader, Lee Kuan Yew, 
is particularly significant. In Asia, more 
than almost anywhere, politics are governed 
by an acute sense of the trend of events; 
and except for the eccentric Prince Sihanouk 
in Cambodia, Asian leaders see the trend 
today, not as de Gaulle sees it, but as Pote 
Sarasin sees it. 

That does not mean, however, that we can 
take the Asians for granted, even if the time 
comes when our effort in Vietnam has suc- 
ceeded, On the one hand, we cannot per- 
mit ourselves to indulge in the kind of 
arrogant outrage typified by Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’S proposed investigation of American 
activities in this country. 

Here is a country that has given the United 
States every kind of assistance imaginable 
and with the freest and most generous hand, 
all on one signed condition, that this assist- 
ance should not be too publicly discussed, 
It is not going too far to describe Senator 
FPu.sricur’s plan to hold public hearings on 
these matters as a plan for giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. If we want allies, we 
must treat them as equals. 

Even if we manage to refrain from such 
self-righteous provocation, we must be pre- 
pared for surprises and even for shocks if and 
when we have succeeded in Vietnam. The 
main motive for the Asian cooperation that 
is being pushed by Foreign Minister Thanat 
is to assure the independence of the Asians, 
eventually including independence of the 
Americans. No doubt this independence may 
later be manifested in distressing ways. But 
the wiser Americans will take these mani- 
festations as proofs of our success. 


MRS. MARY T. BROOKS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate the un- 
finished business, which the clerk will 
state by title. 

The ASSISTANT LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A 
bill (S. 3553) for the relief of Mrs, Mary 
T. Brooks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] is 
recognized. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from Miusis- 
sippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey. 


HUDSON RIVER BASIN COMPACT 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I have been requested by the 
majority leader to ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 1556, H.R. 
13508, to direct the Secretary of the In- 
terior to cooperate with the States of 
New York and New Jersey on a program 
to develop, preserve, and restore the re- 
sources of the Hudson River and its 
shores and to authorize certain neces- 
sary steps to be taken to protect those 
resources from adverse Federal actions 
until the States and Congress shall have 
had an opportunity to act on that pro- 


gram. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to consideration of the bill? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, reserving 
the right to object, this is the first time 
I have had any notice that this bill would 
be brought up at this time. I should like 
to ask the Senator from New Jersey 
whether it has been considered by any 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Oh, 
yes, indeed. 

Mr. JAVITS. Is this the measure 
known as the Ottinger bill with relation 
to a compact? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Yes; 
this deals with a compact between the 
State which the Senator from New York 
so ably represents, and New Jersey, the 
State of which I am the junior Senator. 

Mr. JAVITS. When was it reported to 
the Senate? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. It was 
reported to the Senate by unanimous 
vote of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs on September 8. There 
was one request to hold up consideration 
on the Senate floor which was made by 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr, AIKEN]. 
Let me frankly say that I, too, did not 
know the bill would be brought up today, 
but the Senator from Vermont is satis- 
fied and has no reason to object either 
3 17 consideration or to passage of the 

II. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, since I 
have had no notice concerning this bill, 
I have to say now that I will object, but I 
may not have to do so necessarily later. 
I suggest at this time that the Senator 
from New Jersey withdraw his request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I must confess I thought the 
bill would be considered on Wednesday. 
I came into the Chamber at 10 minutes 
of 1—and it is now 1:25 o'clock p.m.— 
and only then learned that the majority 
leader wanted this bill called up. 

I withdraw my request for considera- 
tion of H.R. 13508. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The re- 
quest is withdrawn. 


CIVIL RIGHTS ACT OF 1966 
Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, what is 
the pending business before the Senate? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. HART] 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 14765) to assure nondiscrimina- 
tion in Federal and State jury selection 
and service, to facilitate the desegrega- 
tion of public education and other pub- 
lic facilities, to provide judicial relief 
against discriminatory housing practices, 
to prescribe penalties for certain acts 
of violence or intimidation, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Chair. 
Mr. President, reams have been writ- 
ten, volumes of words have been spoken 
as to the reason for the poor showing of 
this bill. 

Before debate proceeds any further, 
and for the record, I want to make a 
few remarks that are not directly on the 
contents of the bill but go to the dis- 
cussion and some of the points about 
debate. 

I firmly believe that the poor showing 
of the bill, so far, is because the people 
are against it; that is, the rank and file 
of the people across the Nation are 
against the bill. They will be against 
it in the forthcoming elections this year, 
In the years to come, the more they 
understand the bill, the more pronounced 
will be their opposition to it. 

The average person still believes that 
he has some rights of his own under our 
system of government whether he be 
white or black or brown. He believes 
that some of his basic rights have been 
forgotten in this pellmell rush of agi- 
tation and competition among those in 
public life for the passage of a civil 
rights law by Congress on every conceiv- 
able subject. The white citizen knows 
that he is not only forgotten, but that 
he is the target of this bill. The white 
citizens all over this Nation realize this 
fact and most of them have had enough. 
Further, they have gone to saying so. 
I believe they will continue to say so, at 
the polls this year and next year and in 
the years ahead. As supporting evidence 
of my conclusion on this point, I cite the 
major change in this bill in the House 
of Representatives when the proponents 
of the measure were forced to agree to 
an amendment making the housing pro- 
visions thereof applicable to only 40 per- 
cent, as estimated, of the housing sales 
throughout the Nation. Various reasons 
were assigned for this change in statute, 
but the basic reason was the people back 
home have been heard from. There was 
great opposition, as I say, to the bill 
from the rank-and-file people. 

The filing of amendment to the hous- 
ing section and agreement to it by the 
proponents of this measure entirely 
abandoned the idea of the alleged prin- 
ciple upon which the bill was supposed to 
have been drawn. That amendment elim- 
inates, as estimated, from the operation 
of the bill about 60 percent of housing 
transactions which occur in the United 
States in the course of a year’s time. 
Thus, it was an act by the proponents of 
the measure in which they joined, at 
least, which repudiates the policy of the 
bill as expressed in title IV, section 401, 
which states: 

It is the policy of the United States to 
prevent discrimination on account of race, 
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color, religion, or national origin in the 
purchase, rental, lease, financing, use, and 
occupancy of housing throughout the Na- 
tion. 


Further evidence of my conclusion on 
this matter is the almost total lack of 
interest in the present Senate debate. 

Further evidence supporting this con- 
clusion is that in each instance during 
the last several years when the people 
have had a chance to vote on this prop- 
osition of open housing they have voted 
it down by a substantial margin. 

After laying down those very fine 
words as a policy, the measure as it 
comes to us turns around and immedi- 
ately eliminates 60 percent of housing 
transactions in the Nation, and to that 
extent entirely abandons the policy writ- 
ten on the face of the bill. 

That is an admission that it is not an 
alleged principle they are fighting for 
here. This is a political measure pure 
and simple, designed, not by all, per- 
haps, but designed by many, of. those 
who are pushing it to the limit to get 
votes at the forthcoming election this 
year and in years thereafter. The only 
reason in the world they abandoned 
such a major part of it was that the 
backfire of the opposition to it was too 
great from the people back home. This 
backfire comes from areas outside the 
South, where we have felt so much of 
the impact of the other civil rights bills 
that have been enacted. 

Further evidence of my conclusion as 
stated on this subject is the almost total 
lack of interest on the subject in the 
present Senate debate. 

In my humble opinion the spectacle 
that the Nation has been given of trying 
to place the entire blame on the minor- 
ity leader [Mr. Dirksen] for defeat of 
the bill has been pitiful. He stands on 
his own feet. He resists pressure. I 
commend him for it highly. But the 
idea, either from a party standpoint, or 
the standpoint of a group of Senators, or 
from any other standpoint, of trying to 
bring the crushing weight, the politically 
devastating weight by some on his head 
because he has been firm and unyielding, 
is a tragedy in the political affairs of this 
Nation. 

I say that the reason why the bill has 
not moved and the lack of interest is 
due to the opposition to having it 
enacted. 

Further evidence to support my con- 
clusion is that in the past several years, 
when the people of the Nation have had a 
chance to vote on the proposition of open 
housing, they have voted it down by a 
substantial margin. That applies to local 
elections, not to national elections, where 
the issue was sharply drawn. I refer to 
local elections not in one area, but in 
areas throughout the Nation. 

I have been a Member of the Senate 
for some time, but I consider myself by 
no means wise in this matter or any 
other matter; however, there is no doubt 
in my mind that the proposed Civil 
Rights Act of 1966 is purely a political 
measure, drawn, presented, and urged for 
the purpose of getting votes from minor- 
ity groups in the elections of 1966, in the 
elections of 1968, and in the years there- 
after. If this bill is passed—although I 
do not believe it will be—we will see the 
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same drive for the use of implied power 
to impose a code of conduct on the people 
of the Nation with respect to housing as 
is being imposed now in the South as to 
public schools, under title VI of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964. 

For that reason, I want to make some 
references directly to the power being 
used under some of the language of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, particularly as 
to schools. I am using it as an illustra- 
tion because almost the same language to 
which I shall refer is also found in the 
bill as to housing. 

When we passed the Civil Rights Act of 
1964 we did not know what claims would 
be made, what the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would 
do, or what the Department of Justice 
rulings would be under the language of 
that act. But later the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act was passed, and money has 
been appropriated. Now we are aware of 
what I strongly and firmly believe is a 
bald and bold assumption of power under 
the Act of 1964 as to schools, which is not 
only not justified by the general language 
of the act, but is expressly prohibited. 
Some of this conduct is expressly pro- 
hibited by language found in title IV, as 
I shall point out. 

I want to make clear I make no at- 
tack on the administrator of that act at 
the level of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. I have no per- 
sonal remarks to make about any of 
them. I know some of them have been 
very reasonable and very conciliatory 
and very understanding. There have 
been some who have not seemed to meet 
these qualifications, but I am satisfied 
that they, in a large way, are acting on 
orders from high authority. 

I emphasize this now because it points 
unerringly to what will be done under 
the authority of the language of this 
bill should it become law. 

This pattern of operation that I refer 
to is found in section 409(e) of title IV, 
which provides that the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development shall 
“administer the programs and activities 
relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment in a manner affirmatively to fur- 
ther the policies of this title.“ 

The policy referred to is that which is 
contained in section 401, which provides 
that— 

It is the policy of the United States to 
prevent discrimination on account of race, 
color, religion, or national origin in the pur- 
chase, rental, lease, financing, use, and oc- 
cupancy of housing throughout the Nation. 


My point is simply this. Here is gen- 
eral language announcing a policy. 
Many pages over, buried in a relatively 
minor section, is the provision that the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment shall administer the program 
and activities relating to housing and 
urban development in a manner affirm- 
atively to further the policies of this 
title. 

So here we have a case of some very 
eager men trained in legal phraseology 
and the law writing a policy statement. 
I do not think policy statements have 
any place in hard legislation, anyway. 
If Congress cannot write down what it 
means and define what it means, it 
ought not adopt a general policy state- 
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ment. But here skillful draftsmen have 
written out a policy in the broadest 
terms, and many pages later they have 
put in language which provides that it is 
the affirmative duty of the administra- 
tor to carry out that policy. 

Mark my words, if this bill does pass, 
there will be a ruling from the Attorney 
General or attorneys for some depart- 
ment putting these two clauses together 
and justifying almost every conceivable 
act that it is desired the administrator 
should carry out. The language is broad 
enough, as has already been proven by 
the schoo] laws—and I will refer to some 
instances in a moment—to carry such a 
possible interpretation. 

I cite this as fair warning of what is 
planned to be done by the bill. I do wish 
to point out one difference in the pattern 
of the bill under consideration and the 
other. In contrast with the school situa- 
tion as it is today, large sums of money 
will not have to be paid out to persuade 
the people to submit to the pressures of 
the Department to enforce its interpreta- 
tion of the law—and it seems that the 
drafters of the bill recognize that. In- 
stead, the Department will have full 
power to proceed against every indi- 
vidual who does not submit to their in- 
terpretation of the housing title of the 
bill. 

Further, the measure illustrates again 
that the people are gradually losing con- 
trol of their own Government through 
the process of letting the leaders, who 
are interested in votes and in special 
subjects, write the platforms of the polit- 
ical parties, and thus bind the candi- 
dates to certain courses of action after 
they are elected. That fits hand in glove 
with a bill of this kind. It has been the 
pattern of conduct in many States, and 
even, I find, at the national level, for 
many years. 

I shall illustrate by what happens at a 
State convention. The question of open 
housing, the same subject as title IV of 
the bill, is presented, and the adoption of 
open housing is urged before the plat- 
form committee at a State convention of 
a political party—either of the major 
parties; it does not matter which. The 
request is presented by a minority group 
aided and abetted by a few political 
leaders. No notice is given for possible 
objectors to appear in opposition. But 
that does not make any difference, be- 
cause such things happen mighty fast 
once the door is open. Thus, the issue 
is not really drawn. The man who is at 
work, the man who is at home, does not 
actually take notice; but the platform 
writers, interested primarily in winning 
the election, take note of the voting 
strength of the bloc supporting the pro- 
posal, and then approve this particular 
plank in the platform. 

Its approval on the floor is routine. 
The candidate who is nominated on the 
platform, regardless of what he may 
think of the provision, has to take it and 
agree to abide by the platform if he ac- 
cepts the nomination. This is the gen- 
eral rule that is followed. 

The opposing political party—and here 
is an important step, Mr. President—tne 
opposing political party in the same 
State, noting what has been done by its 
rival party, will then adopt the same, or 
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substantially the same platform on this 
subject matter, largely because it wishes 
thereby to avoid the question being an 
issue in the campaign. In the same 
manner, the nominee of that party 
usually considers himself bound by that 
particular plank in the platform, and is 
pledged to it. 

Thus we have the two most formidable 
candidates, plus the platforms of the 
two leading political parties, backing the 
proposal 100 percent, whether it is their 
personal conviction and position or not. 

Where does this leave the average 
voter who is opposed to the entire pro- 
posal? It leaves him entirely out. He 
has never his day in court, except in the 
most indirect way. These two platforms 
of the major parties and these two can- 
didates, as a practical matter, leave this 
average little fellow out, and he has no 
way to express himself on the subject 
politically. In my humble judgment, this 
has been going on for years and years, 
not only on the subject of civil rights 
but many other subjects, and that is 
the principal reason for much of the 
mountains of legislation along this line. 

Some may say that I am making this 
statement just as an expression of pro- 
test by a Southern Senator. What I 
am saying, I am satisfied, is a basic truth; 
and these truths still live in the hearts 
and minds of many American people. 
Someday these truths and these senti- 
ments will find expression in proper 
leadership and in the voting booths of 
the Nation. These millions of people are 
seeing money appropriated for educa- 
tional programs now, and then used in 
such a way as to enforce extreme inter- 
pretations of civil rights laws. Those 
extreme interpretations are made by ad- 
ministrators, who expand the meaning 
of a provision in one section of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, and at the same time 
ignore the plain mandates of other sec- 
tions of that same law, dealing directly 
and expressly with the subject of schools. 

I refer, Mr. President, to title VI and 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which prohibit, among other things, the 
busing of schoolchildren. These inter- 
pretations ignore assurances solemnly 
given on this floor—right here on the 
floor of the Senate—during debate on 
the civil rights bill of 1964, by those who 
were handling the bill as its proponents. 

I know this. The Recorp not oniy 
shows it, but I definitely remember when 
it happened. I was here on the floor, 
taking part in the debate, at the time. 
I refer to assurances such as those given 
by the then Senator from Minnesota— 
Mr. Humpurey—now Vice President of 
the United States, as well as to argu- 
ments made by the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PASTORE]. 

Let me make clear here, Mr. President, 
that my references to these esteemed 
gentlemen and Senators are in no way 
personal. I am just quoting here from 
what they said—and I know they meant 
what they said. I thought so at the 
time. I know what their remarks per- 
tained to, and I have those quotations 
now before me, and will go into them. 

Mr. President, the present Commis- 
sioner’s program for balancing the races, 
as now carried out, is not only unauthor- 
ized, but it is in direct violation of sec- 
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tion 407(a) of title IV of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. 

Let me make clear that I still advo- 
cate, as always, that when matters have 
become law and are established as such, 
they must be obeyed; so there should be 
no inference whatsoever from my re- 
marks here that I am encouraging viola- 
tion of the law. My objection is to the 
interpretation of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Was it not 
a fact that some of us pointed out at 
the time that someone might construe 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 as permit- 
ting the Federal Government to press for 
a so-called racial balance? 

Mr. STENNIS. Yes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sen- 
ator not referring to the fact that the 
then manager of the bill, Senator Hum- 
PHREY, from Minnesota, pointed out that 
that was ridiculous, and nobody had any 
such thing as that in mind? 

Mr. STENNIS. That is correct. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Was it not 
said we need not fear that kind of thing, 
and that no amendment was necessary 
to clear up the matter? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct, and I have before me the 
portion of the law that was under de- 
bate, the proposal that was then under 
consideration, together with what the 
Senator from Minnesota said about it, 
and the interpretation now being given 
to that section. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Have we not 
found, even though assurances were 
given to us here on the floor that no 
such thing would be undertaken, that 
they have now undertaken to do just 
that? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is en- 
tirely correct. He has anticipated my 
points, and has stated exactly what has 
happened. Those assurances then given 
us, and those statements then made are 
treated now as rubbish, and thrown in 
the ashcan. 

Another interpretation, directly in 
conflict, is now given by the executive 
branch of the Government to those as- 
surances. I will cite the section. 

My reference has been to section 407 
(a) of title IV of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964. That section provides: 

Nothing herein shall empower any offi- 
cial * * * of the United States to achieve a 
racial balance in any school by requiring 
the transportation of pupils or students 
from one school to another or one school 
district to another in order to achieve such 
racial balance * . 


Senator Humpnrey, floor manager of 
the bill, was emphatic and unequivocal 
that this limitation in title IV applies to 
the entire act and particularly to title 
VI 


I point that out because title VI of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act is the provision to 
which the administrators now look for 
their claimed authority to compel racial 
balance in schools. In the debate on the 
bill, on June 4, 1964, Senator BYRD of 
West Virginia specifically asked what 
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the word “herein” meant in section 
407(a). Senator HumpuHrey replied: 
It means within the Act. 


Senator Byrd inquired further: 
Does it mean the act or the title? 


And Senator HUMPHREY again replied: 
It means the act... 


Senator Byrd then asked a very pre- 
scient question: 

But would the Senator from Minnesota 
also indicate whether the words ... would 
preclude the Office of Education, under Sec- 
ton 602 of Title VI, from establishing a re- 
quirement that school boards and school 
districts shall take action to relieve racial 
imbalance wherever it may be deemed to 
exist? 


Senator HuMPHREY’S answer was: 

Yes. I do not believe in duplicity. I be- 
lieve that if we include the language in title 
IV, it must apply throughout the act 


He said, in other words, that the lan- 
guage appearing in that title with refer- 
ence to the subject of schools would 
apply throughout the entire act. 

Mr. President, I point out again that 
title IV of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 
deals with the subject of schools and with 
nothing else. 

The administrators, in their admin- 
istration of the law, are looking to title 
VI for their claimed authority to run the 
schools, They are not relying on the 
school title. Such action is an insult to 
the intelligence of Congress. 

If the administration intended to do 
that, why was there a title IV to deal with 
schools? 

The then Senator HUMPHREY, now Vice 
President, later in the discussion, added: 

The busing of children to achieve racial 
balance would be an act to effect the inte- 
gration of schools, In fact, if the bill were to 
compel it, it would be a violation [of the 
Constitution] because it would be handling 
the matter on the basis of race and we would 
be transporting children because of race. 
The bill does not attempt to eliminate segre- 
gation in the school systems. The natural 
factors such as density of population, and 
the distance that students would have to 
travel are considered legitimate means to de- 
termine the validity of a school district, if 
the school districts are not gerrymandered, 
and in effect deliberately segregated. The 
fact that there is a racial imbalance per se 
is not something which is unconstitutional. 
That is why we have attempted to clarify it 
with the language of Section 4. 


Senator HUMPHREY was supported by 
Senator Javits, who was prominent in the 
drafting of the bill. In responding to 
Senator Byrp’s query, Senator JAVITS 
said: 


Taking the case of schools to which the 
Senator is referring, and the danger of en- 
visaging the rule or regulation relating to 
racial imbalance, it is negated expressly in 
the bill, which would compel racial balance. 
Therefore there is no case in which the thrust 
of the statute under which the money would 
be given would be directed toward restoring 
or bringing about a racial balance in the 
schools. If such a rule were adopted or pro- 
mulgated by a bureaucrat, and approved by 
the President, the Senator’s State would have 
an open and shut case under Section 603. 


These authoritative statements by the 
sponsors of the bill and the language of 
the act itself make it clear beyond doubt 
that the Civil Rights Act of 1964 does not 
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empower any Federal official to compel 
the balancing of the races in the schools. 
Nevertheless, that is exactly what is be- 
ing done, and the present bill contains 
even fewer safeguards against such arbi- 
trary administrative action than the 1964 
act. Can anyone believe for a moment, 
that with such a record behind them, 
their action will be any more restrained 
or any more consistent with the intent 
of Congress in the future under this bill? 

Mr. President, to point out further 
what is being done under the law that 
we referred to, in spite of the assurances 
given by Senators here on the floor of 
the Senate, let me refer to the current 
guidelines for schools. In reviewing the 
school desegregation plans, the Commis- 
sioner declares that he will be guided by 
the following criteria: 

(1) If a significant percentage of the stu- 
dents, such as 8 percent or 9 percent, trans- 
ferred from segregated schools for the 1965- 
66 school year, total transfers on the order 
of at least twice that percentage would nor- 
mally be expected. 


The Commissioner, in other words, is 
giving us the score. He is in effect say- 
ing: 

What was your percentage last year? Be- 
fore we let you have any more money, you 
will have to have at least twice as many on a 
percentage basis. 


That is directly contrary to what is 
contained in the law and to what the 
Senators said in debate on the floor of 
the Senate. 

I remember one Senator said: 

I am in a position of responsibility here, 
and what I say will have a bearing on this 
law. 


He was correct. He was the floor man- 
ager of the bill. 

I continue to read the criteria set out 
by the Commissioner: 


(2) Ifa smaller percentage of the students, 
such as 4 or 5 percent, transferred from seg- 
regated schools for the 1965-66 school year, a 
substantial increase in transfers would nor- 
mally be expected, such as would bring the 
total to at least triple the percentage for the 
1965-66 school year. 

(3) Ifa lower percentage of students trans- 
ferred for the 1965-66 school year, then the 
rate of increase in total transfers for the 
1966-67 school year would normally be ex- 
pected to be proportionally greater than 
under (2) above. 

(4) If no students transferred from seg- 
regated schools under a free choice plan for 
the 1965-66 school year, then a very substan- 
tial start would normally be expected, to en- 
able such a school system to catch up as 
quickly as possible with systems which 
started earlier. If a school system in these 
circumstances is unable to make such a start 
for the 1966-67 school year under a free 
choice plan, it will normally be required to 
adopt a different type of plan. 


Mr. President, these criteria clearly 
impose a direct obligation to balance the 
races in the schools according to an arbi- 
trary standard set by the Commissioner. 

What is the penalty if this is not done? 
The penalty is the most cruel blow of all 
to a school administrator. 

The Commissioner says: “If you don’t 
do what we say, we are going to withhold 
the money.” 

This is going on all over our area of the 
country now. I do not know whether it 
will ever happen in any other place in the 
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country. If it is being done in one sec- 
tion of the country it certainly should be 
done in every other section. 

There are many other areas of this 
Nation in which these school conditions 
exist on percentages far lower than the 
requirements being set here now. 

The authorities issued an order that— 

For the first few years at least, if you have 
had a pattern of integration before, we are 
going to let you have the money. We are 


going to leave you alone and let you have the 
money. 


Something came up in Chicago re- 
cently. Iam not familiar with all of the 
details. However, there was some argu- 
ment about the situation in Chicago and 
the authorities withheld that money 
temporarily. 

As I recall, Mayor Daley went into the 
matter, and they had some very strong 
conferences, and that temporary restric- 
tion was removed, and they paid the 
money. 

Clearly, these criteria set forth in the 
current guidelines impose an obligation 
to balance the races in the schools ac- 
cording to an arbitrary standard set by 
the Commissioner. When these criteria 
are combined with the Commissioner’s 
dictates on transportation, they add up 
to a requirement that students be bused 
to overcome racial imbalance in the 
schools. 

Elsewhere in his guidelines for free 
choice plans, the Commissioner directs 
that— 

Where transportation is generally pro- 
vided, buses must be routed to the maximum 
extent feasible so as to serve each student 
choosing any school in the system. 


This is clear violation of section 407 
(a) of title IV, declares that— 

Nothing herein shall empower any offi- 
cial . . . of the United States to achieve a 
racial balance in any school by requiring the 
transportation of pupils or students from 
one school to another or one school district 
to another in order to achieve such racial 
balance 


Mr. President, this is somewhat tech- 
nical, but these regulations have the 
power of law, they have the power of 
life and death with reference to the pay- 
ment of the money. There is absolutely 
no warrant whatsoever in the Secre- 
tary’s regulations for the racial quotas 
which the Commissioner has adopted as 
a condition to Federal assistance. The 
regulation issued by the Secretary im- 
posed, first, in the langauge of section 
601 of title VI, a general prohibition 
against discrimination in programs re- 
ceiving Federal aid, and this is followed 
by six specific prohibitions against: 

First. Denying any person the benefits 
of a program on the basis of race; 

Second. Providing, on the basis of race, 
benefits which are different or are pro- 
vided in a different manner from that 
provided to other persons; 

Third. Subjecting any individual to 
segregation or separate treatment on the 
basis of race in any matter related to his 
receipt of benefits; 

Fourth. Restricting any person on the 
basis of race in his enjoyment of bene- 
fits received by others. 

Fifth. Treating any person differently, 
on the basis of race, in determining 
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whether he is entitled to benefits under 
the program; 

Sixth. Denying any person an oppor- 
tunity to participate, or affording him 
an opportunity to participate differently 
from that afforded others, on the basis 
of race. ~ 

These prohibitions are the extent of 
the substantive requirements of the reg- 
ulations. They are all couched in the 
negative, enjoining discriminatory ac- 
tion. None commands affirmative action 
to achieve any arbitrary degree of in- 
tegration. None authorizes the assign- 
ment of racial quotas to be filled by a 
school before Federal assistance is forth- 
coming. 

Mr. President, we have the sad fact 
in this situation that these interpreta- 
tions of title IV were given on the floor 
of the Senate by responsible men, who 
were in responsible positions and spoke 
with authority on those provisions. I 
know, within reason, that it was in co- 
operation with and in coordination with 
the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the Office of Education of 
that Department, which was to handle 
the bill. The administrators treated it 
as so much rubbish, although given in 
good faith by these Senators. It was 
treated as so much rubbish and was 
thrown into the ashcan by these Admin- 
istrators of funds for elementary educa- 
tion as applied to schools in the South. 

I want to make clear that I do not 
attack these Administrators personally. 
I know in my mind and heart that they 
are carrying out instructions from 
higher powers, from high authority, and 
they are told to institute rules and reg- 
ulations to this effect and to get results. 
They are told to make a showing. 

I want to illustrate one situation that 
I know of to my personal knowledge 
which existed in an area in my State 
where colored people live. Most of them 
live in one corner of this country, and 
they had a very fine school there. They 
were homeowners, landowners, farmers, 
many of them thrifty and industrious 
people. They were interested in their 
school. They had worked for it for years 
and had built it up. 

Under these mandates that I have been 
vatos about, that school board was 
told: 

You have to abolish your school, Abolish 
it. We won't give you a dime until you 
abolish that school. 


This meant that they had to take those 
children out of that community and take 
them into some other community and 
put them in other schools, 

The last I heard of that case was that 
the school board declined to do it, and 
forfeited the money. That area is not in 
one of the prosperous counties. 

Not all of them are financially able to 
do what they want. But that is not the 
question. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I shall yield in a 
minute. 

The question is the proper and correct 
interpretation of this law. The law must 
be followed. But interpretations are now 
given it that are wholly without author- 
ity and without foundation and there- 
fore are not right. They do not have 
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moral force behind them, because they 
are beyond the proper interpretation of 
the letter of the law. 

I yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Does not the 
Senator find it a travesty that some of 
the poorest counties in the entire coun- 
try are taxed to provide funds to aid edu- 
cation in other parts of the country, and 
yet are denied the opportunity to share 
in the tax money toward which they 
have contributed, though they need it 
the most? And is it not especially un- 
fortunate for that to be the case because 
some Washington administrator refused 
to interpret the law the way it was in- 
tended to be interpreted and as ex- 
plained by the managers of the bill in 
the Senate? 

Mr. STENNIS. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

But that is exactly what is happen- 
ing. They carry out these mandates 
that are justified only by the general 
language of title VI. They are directly 
prohibited by some of the mandates of 
title IV. 

Nevertheless, these requirements are 
made; and instead of helping schools 
and making them move forward, they 
are trying to close some of them down, 
and it has proven to be a hindrance to 
education. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. In the same field 
about which the Senator is speaking, I 
wonder if he has run into the question of 
poorly qualified and hopelessly inade- 
quate persons being sent out to lay down 
the law in the country areas of his State 
or in any State that he has observed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I want to say this to 
the Senator from Florida: We have had 
some very fine and very magnificent peo- 
ple from HEW dealing with the fine 
school people in our State. I have in 
mind a very gracious lady, Dr. Elizabeth 
Cole. She was very understanding and 
of high quality. Unfortunately, she 
passed away toward the end of 1965. I 
want to pay tribute to her as being fine 
and upstanding. There have been others 
similar to this lady. But along the line 
others have been more or less arbitrary 
and demanding. The total effect has 
been to demean and downgrade and de- 
grade the teachers who have the respon- 
sibility of operating the schools and edu- 
cating the children. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. We have had a rather 
bitter experience in our State, in a group 
of northern counties, where the Negro 
population is very large. In fact, in some 
communities it exceeds the white popu- 
lation. We have had this experience: 
Four young people were sent into these 
particularly difficult counties to contact 
superintendents of public instruction 
who have served for years, principals 
who had been in charge of schools for 
years. 

The oldest member of this team was 
26; the others ranged down from that 
age. All of them were undergraduates— 
two of them law students—in the sopho- 
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more year, as I recall. I will have these 
facts and names for the Recorp when I 
have the opportunity to speak. 

This particular team, consisting of 
both white and colored youngsters, trav- 
eled through those counties and left a 
path of disorder behind them wherever 
they went, because they so greatly 
aroused the antagonism of the profes- 
sional school people, who have been 
spending their lives in education, by de- 
manding things that were impossible of 
performance and that had nothing to do 
with any correct or reasonable standards 
under the act, and without being able to 
cite any authority for the demands that 
they made. 

I wondered if the Senator had had 
troubles of that kind. 

This caused quite a commotion in our 
State. I must say that when the matter 
was called to the attention of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare— 
or the principal office here which han- 
dles it—they were all recalled. 

More mature people were sent in. But 
this indicates the careless and unreason- 
able way in which authority has been 
given to people who do not have the req- 
uisite background at all. All four of 
those people had, among them, only 1 
year of teaching experience. They were 
given the authority and responsibility of 
telling school officials what they should 
do in order to comply with the law. 

Does the Senator think that that kind 
of enforcement, in a touchy subject 
matter such as this, is at all discreet, 
at all reasonable, at all apt to find the 
compromise, the give and take, and the 
acceptance that is necessary before a 
program of this kind can work in any 
constructive way? 

Mr. STENNIS. I fully agree with the 
Senator, I am saddened to hear of the 
experience he has had, of the demands 
for results, demands for statistics, and 
the demands to make a showing. Our 
school people should not be subjected to 
such tactics. 

I known that the fine teachers in 
Florida have the same attitude as teach- 
ers in my State and States all over the 
Nation. Our teachers and administra- 
tors are dedicated, professional people. 
They certainly do not serve for pay alone. 
That is not their primary objective. 
Most of them are humanitarians. They 
go far beyond the first mile. They go 
the second mile, the third mile, and often 
the last mile possible for a human to go 
in service to our children. 

I think that next to the clergy, the 
teachers are the backbone of this Nation, 
not only in our school systems, but our 
system of government, because without 
their help our system could not continue. 

I highly commend the Senator. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I agree entirely with 
the analysis of the Senator as to the im- 
portance of professional teachers. 

I hope some time to get the opportunity 
to make an address during this debate. I 
have been ready twice already, as the 
Senator knows. We have been deprived 
of that opportunity by the failure to pro- 
duce a quorum on the part of those who 
advocate this legislation. I do not know 
why they are unwilling to debate the mat- 
ter and unwilling to have the matter 
come to a head, but I have been hoping 
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to have the opportunity to read a com- 
munication on the subject I have just 
mentioned from our State superintendent 
of public instruction, who is an eminent 
teacher and citizen. He is running now 
for election, statewide, without opposi- 
tion, either Democratic or Republican. 
He is a very mind-mannered man, and 
slow to express anger, and yet he is com- 
pletely disillusioned by the kind of treat- 
ment the authorities have gotten from 
a large number—not just these four— 
but a large number of these agents who 
have been sent into our State to enforce 
standards which are not in accordance 
with the law and not laid down in any 
reasonable certainty. 

I congratulate the Senator for going 
into this subject. If anything could 
bring a complete failure of title IV of the 
1964 act, which the Senator mentioned 
and is discussing, it is this kind of ad- 
ministration of it, this kind of trying 
to ram things down the throats of our 
trained people who know their business 
and who think their people are enforcing 
the law. They run into this kind of at- 
tempted direction from untrained and 
more or less impassioned enforcers of the 
law who think they are there like angels 
presenting a message of freedom to peo- 
ple who are downtrodden. That is not 
the case in my State. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
The Senator has made a contribution to 
the debate here today. I hope that later 
he will have an opportunity to discuss 
the bill, after he obtains the floor in his 
own right, and discuss these and other 
matters in the fine way in which he took 
an active part in the debates of 1964, as 
he did in most of the major debates. I 
know that his background as a former 
Governor and one interested in schools 
especially qualifies him to speak on this 
subject. I know our school administra- 
tors have to come to Washington or some 
place in Mississippi where they are told 
to come with their hat in their hands. 
They have to come begging. They have 
to come as educators should never have 
to come before any group, whether it be 
those appropriating the money or those 
making the law, much less those that 
hold merely administrative positions and 
acting under rules and regulations drawn 
contrary to some of the expressed provi- 
sions of this law. 

Mr. President, this is a fair warning. 
We did not know in 1964 what kind of ad- 
ministration we would have of such laws 
as this touchiest political subject—civil 
rights—though some of us tried to give 
timely warning then, this might happen; 
but now we know. Should the housing 
section of this pass and the same thing 
should happen again, those who sup- 
port it will have twice ignored a most 
urgent warning. We now know the pat- 
tern and the demands. 

Mr. President, the people in other parts 
of the Nation have not been subject to 
these school requirements but they are 
taking notice. They are gradually tak- 
ing notice of these things, They have 
not felt the lash of this policy of admin- 
istration as yet, but they will feel it. 
Their time will come, unless it is only 
going to be an open pattern of sectional 
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administration under these rules, as it 
started out to be. 

Under this pattern, started in our area 
of the country, the strong hand of the 
Federal Government, flush with billions 
of dollars appropriated for education, 
will get to every part of the Nation and 
will invade every school in the Nation; 
that is, unless there is a deliberate plan 
to continue this sectional pattern. 

The working people, the middle-in- 
come people, all groups of people will 
awaken some morning to find that their 
schools, their local schools as they have 
planned and built them, have been taken 
away. They will find their children 
carried away to some strange com- 
munity, and in their places strange chil- 
dren from some far and new community 
will be brought in. This will be your fate 
under the present administration of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964; that is, unless 
this sectional pattern is to continue. 

Mr. President, the time will come for 
those in other areas, unless the people 
become aroused and stop it. The bill 
under debate now contains language 
which can and, I believe, will become 
the germ of the same pattern of opera- 
tions in its administration as is now 
being followed by the strained interpre- 
tation of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
The people, the rank-and-file people of 
the Nation, sense this. They do not 
want to become the victims of such a 
pattern of operations. They are opposed 
to this bill in spite of all of its expressed 
motives. Their opposition is deep and 
sincere, and based on commonsense. 

Mr. President, referring to some of 
the specific language of the bill under 
discussion, no complaint is required 
by the terms of this bill for the Secretary 
to launch an investigation. If, on the 
basis of information available to him, he 
has reasonable grounds to believe a vio- 
lation may have occurred, he can open 
an investigation. Here we may find our 
experience in the South instructive. 
Federal administrators consider it to be 
irrefutable evidence of a violation of a 
new civil rights law that the prohibited 
activity was engaged in before passage 
of the law. No promise or assurance of 
future compliance will satisfy them, and 
they do not wait for a new violation. 
They pounce on those of the past and, 
with a vengeance, enforce the law retro- 
actively. Thus, any neighborhood which 
traditionally has been segregated, any 
owner or agent who has never sold to 
a person of color in the past, will be 
faced with the prospect of an investiga- 
tion by the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development the very day that 
the bill would become law. 

If the Secretary finds a violation, he 
makes a complaint to the Fair Housing 
Board which is created by title IV. The 
Housing Board will appoint some “per- 
son or persons” to prosecute the viola- 
tion, and the property owner and his rec- 
ords may be again subpenaed. 

Title IV gives the appearance of care- 
fully defining the activities which the 
Secretary and the Housing Board may 
superintend. In reality, the conduct 
covered is limitless. The illusion of spec- 
ificity created by enumerating several 
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prohibited acts is shattered by looking at 
paragraph 7 of section 403. It makes it 
unlawful: 

To engage in any act or practice, the pur- 
pose of which is to limit or restrict the avail- 
ability of housing to any person or group of 
persons because of race, color, religion, or 
national origin or number of children or the 
age of such children. 


This provision, in effect, delegates to 
the Secretary and the Board the power to 
revise and amend section 403 at will. 
Any act or practice which Congress 
omitted, but which they conceive to be 
discriminatory, automatically becomes a 
violation of the statute. It opens the 
way to complete control over the location, 
size, and price of new housing. If a 
builder or developer selects a site in a 
segregated area or builds apartments too 
small to accommodate children, or too 
expensive for “disadvantaged minori- 
ties,” he may find himself in violation 
of title IV. It empowers the Secretary 
and the Board to impose occupant quotas 
on real estate brokers and apartment 
houses. 

I point out this broad language, to 
make it unlawful to engage in any act 
or practice, the purpose of which is to 
limit or restrict the availability of hous- 
ing, as being entirely out of place in a 
legislative act. I am satisfied that under 
the general rules of interpretation a court 
would strike it out as being too vague, 
indefinite, and uncertain. Language of 
that kind is never found anywhere in 
the courts except sometimes in an in- 
junction pertaining to a party who is 
already expressly before the court and 
has already had a chance to be heard 
and to be represented by counsel. Then 
general language like this is put in an 
injunction, but before any punishment 
is involved, that same person would be 
brought before the court and have a 
chance to be heard on the same violation 
and be represented by counsel, and the 
testimony would be heard pro and con. 
Here we are asked to place in the cold, 
hard letter of the law a provision em- 
powering an administrator to declare 
any act or practice unlawful that he 
might think limited or restricted the 
availability of housing. This goes beyond 
all reason and commonsense. 

If paragraph 7 is not sufficient to 
secure absolute authority over commu- 
nity development, the Secretary can 
draw on paragraph (e) of section 409, 
which directs him to “administer the 
programs and activities relating to hous- 
ing and urban development in a man- 
ner affirmatively to further the policies 
of” title IV. 

Even where there is no authorization 
for affirmative action, as in the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964, Federal administra- 
tors are in the habit of interpreting a 
policy against discrimination as requir- 
ing integration. Thus, in conducting in- 
vestigations and filing complaints under 
the open housing provisions of title IV, 
as well as in approving grants under Fed- 
eral aid programs such as the recently 
passed demonstrations cities bill, which 
relates to every element of community 
life, the Secretary will be in a position 
to force the balancing of the races in 
every neighborhood throughout the land, 
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on whatever basis he may have in his 
mind at that particular time. 

When we start to add up all the Fed- 
eral investigators, administrators, pros- 
ecutors, checkers, and double-checkers 
that are loose in the land, it is unthink- 
able that Congress would pass such gen- 
eral, far-reaching, loose-language legis- 
lation as this. 

Further, as introduced by the admin- 
istration, the bill would have brought 
every private home and homeowner in 
the country under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment. The bill would have covered 
nothing less than 100 percent of the 
Nation’s housing. When it became ap- 
parent that a bill so broad in coverage 
could never pass, its proponents fell back 
on the age-old device of divide and con- 
quer. Purely to gain votes, the bill was 
amended to exempt individual home- 


owners. 

This restricted the application of the 
bill to an estimated 40 percent of the 
housing. I do not know how accurate 
that estimate is; but the opposition was 
reduced enough to pass the bill in the 
House of Representatives. 

But, Mr. President, every well-in- 
formed schoolboy knows that if we let 
this bill become law, the die will be cast, 
the pattern will be set, and they will be 
knocking on the door with all the com- 
bined pressure that can be mustered 
throughout the entire country to wipe out 
the “discrimination” of this House of 
Representatives amendment, and make 
it across the board. And in principle, if 
Congress has the right to regulate some 
of the people with reference to how they 
can sell their homes, it is under an en- 
during responsibility to regulate all of 
them, rather than exempt a group in 
order to overcome a political hazard. 

Mr. President, part of the tragedy of 
the whole picture that has been pre- 
sented is that they justify this measure, 
or try to justify it, under the commerce 
clause of the Constitution. It is an in- 
sult to the intelligence of every citizen 
of sound mind in the country to tell him 
that his house is subject to Federal reg- 
ulation because it is a part of interstate 
commerce. Merely to state the proposi- 
tion is to reduce it to an absurdity. Per- 
haps the Attorney General might be 
able to persuade himself, with a series 
of subtle legal fictions, that a house 
moves into interstate commerce, and a 
Congress eager for results and heedless 
of the Constitution may accept his as- 
sertion that it is so, but the average citi- 
zen will certainly be amazed to hear it. 
A claim so obviously contrary to com- 
monsense can only encourage the grow- 
ing disrespect for law. 

If I may, Mr. President, I can give 
an illustration. As I have said, the pro- 
vision which would apply to individual 
homeowners is not in the bill now. It 
has been taken out by the House of Rep- 
resentatives. But the passage of this 
bill would be an open invitation for an 
extension of it. 

I know of a home, in the small town 
in which I live, that was built 35 years 
ago. It is standing there now largely 
as it was when it was built. It, of course, 
has never been in any way affected by 
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interstate commerce of any kind. There 
is nothing in that home that ever moved 
in interstate commerce, except perhaps 
the nails and some metal, some decora- 
tions and some electric wires. Most of 
the house was built of local timbers. 
Perhaps the roofing moved in commerce. 

There has never been a Federal dollar 
in that home. There never has been 
any dollar in the home, because it was 
paid for when it was built. The man 
and his wife have reared their family 
there. It has never been anything except 
a dwelling house for them. Of course, 
it has never had any kind of a Federal 
function, and has never had any public 
function or public aspect of any kind. 

Now, 35 years after it was built, this 
provision in this bill has come along, and 
would declare it to be in interstate com- 
merce. As I say, it has been the home 
of that family, and the only home they 
have ever had. They reared all their 
children there, and still live there. But 
this provision would have declared that 
to be interstate commerce; and there- 
fore, these people could not have sold 
that home, they could not have adver- 
tised it for sale, or anything of that kind, 
without complying with the Federal re- 
quirements, and subjecting themselves to 
inspection and having an agent looking 
over their shoulders; and if they had 
not complied with all that, even though 
they might have been selling it to their 
next door neighbor, who had lived there 
30 years or more, he would run the 
chance of having the sale set aside, or 
even being prosecuted for violating the 
Federal law. 

Mr. President, if we have gotten down 
that low in the barrel of regulations and 
policing of people, as one who has sup- 
ported wholeheartedly the war in Viet- 
nam, I ask, if we are down that low with 
our own people, in taking away their 
liberties and freedom, why are we send- 
ing our boys over there to fight on the 
other side of the world? I say that em- 
phasizing that I support the war 100 per- 
cent. But if this is to become the law of 
this land, what is left of the little fellow’s 
freedom? 

As another illustration, I think of an- 
other couple who have been paying 
monthly payments on their home for 10 
or 12 or 15 years. They are looking for- 
ward to the time when it will be paid 
for. Suppose that happy time should 
arrive. If this bill as introduced should 
become law, they would find out they did 
not own that home, they could not dis- 
pose of it or sell it, that it was not theirs 
to dispose of as they wished, or to rent 
somebody a part of it, without this Fed- 
eral supervision, somebody there control- 
ling.and directing the sale, and that they 
faced the prospect. of having their title 
set aside, for violation of the Federal 
law. 

If that is what the people of America 
want, under some other guise, for some 
wholly immaterial reason, that is what 
they can get. But I believe that when 
they wake up and realize what these laws 
mean, and what the operation of them 
is, that, as I have already said—and I 
merely refer to it now for emphasis— 
there will be an uprising at the polls, and 
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there will be a rewriting of some of the 
laws of the land. 

While beguiling sophistry is being used 
to make new law under the commerce 
clause, blunt power is being used to un- 
make old law under the 14th amend- 
ment. Title V of the bill makes it a Fed- 
eral crime for an individual to injure or 
interfere with a person because of his 
race while he is engaged in any one of 
several activities such as renting a house, 
riding on a common carrier, or eating in 
a restaurant. Congress is urged to as- 
sume this local police power over private 
individuals under the authority of the 
14th amendment. 

For almost a hundred years it has been 
held by the courts and believed by the 
bar that the 14th amendment prohibits 
only State action and does not apply to 
purely private individuals. This un- 
common unanimity of legal opinion is 
explained by the fact that the 14th 
amendment itself refers specifically to 
State action and makes no mention 
whatever of individuals. 

On March 28, of this year, however, 
six Justices of the Supreme Court an- 
nounced, in the case of United States 
against Guest, that “a majority of the 
Court today rejects this interpretation.“ 
In one paragraph of dicta the Court re- 
wrote a century of legal history and the 
Constitution as well. 

With this advisory opinion in hand, 
the Attorney General hastened to Con- 
gress with an invitation to join the ex- 
ecutive and the Court in amending the 
Constitution. The Court had authorized 
the law, the executive had drafted it, 
and all Congress need do was rubber- 
stamp it. Congress, however, cannot 
discharge its duty to the people and the 
Constitution by blindly approving every 
off-the-cuff opinion of the Supreme 
Court or meekly surrendering to every 
demand of the executive. The people 
expect, and the Constitution requires, 
that Congress bring its own independ- 
ent wisdom and judgment to bear on the 
question. It cannot faithfully delegate 
that responsibility to six Justices and 
the Attorney General. Indeed, Congress 
labors under a heavier responsibility pre- 
cisely because of the Court’s advisory 
opinion. By upholding in advance the 
power of Congress to enact this legisla- 
tion, the Court has served notice that 
here in the Congress is the only place 
where the issue will be given a full and 
fair hearing. 

Considered on its merits and apart 
from the Court’s advisory opinion, it is 
clear that title V is unconstitutional, but 
if it is passed it will be enforced and up- 
held. To agree to it, therefore, is to 
amend the Constitution. For once, how- 
ever, Congress is in a position to halt the 
Court's efforts to circumvent the amend- 
ing process. This flagrant attempt to 
amend the Constitution cannot succeed 
without the active cooperation of Con- 
gress. If Congress stands firm on estab- 
lished constititional principles and re- 
fuses to sanction this seizure power, it 
can repel this latest assault on the Con- 
stitution. 

To demonstrate how far title V would 
take the Federal Government in sup- 
planting local police functions, let us 
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examine for a moment one of its specific 
provisions. Paragraph 3 of section 501, 
for example, makes it a Federal crime to 
threaten or injure anyone because of 
his race while he is “participating in or 
enjoying any benefit, service, privilege, 
program, facility, or activity provided or 
administered by the United States or by 
any State or subdivision thereof.” 

In this day and time it is difficult to 
imagine a more comprehensive basis for 
Federal jurisdiction. Considering the 
combined activities of Federal, State, and 
local governments, there is probably not 
a person in the country who is not cov- 
ered several times over by this provision. 
If any one of them any where, any time, 
should fall victim to interracial violence, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
would have the authority and the duty 
to conduct an investigation to determine 
whether the attack was “because” of 
race or national origin. If the investiga- 
tion should disclose probable cause to be- 
lieve the assault was racially motivated, 
the Attorney General would have the au- 
thority and duty to prosecute the case 
in Federal court. 

Mr. President, I appreciate the in- 
dulgence of the Senate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am ready to yield the 
floor, if the Senator wishes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator has made a very fine 
point and has made a great speech, and 
I congratulate him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. May I say to 
the Senator, it seemed to some of us, 
when the Civil Rights Act of 1964 was 
passed, that the sponsors of that act had 
undertaken to provide for all the com- 
pulsory racial integration and for every 
type of desegregation that anyone at that 
time could think of or justify. 

Since that time, it would appear to 
some that perhaps those who would like 
to humor these marchers and these dem- 
onstrators and rioters in the streets ap- 
parently have just run out of something 
reasonable to advocate, when they come 
in with a bill like the one now advocated 
here. I ask the Senator if that is not 
the impression this kind of bill gives him. 

Mr. STENNIS. I think so. The Sen- 
ator was called out of the Chamber for 
a few minutes when I started my speech. 
I said that this was born as a political 
measure. 

So much has been doing along the 
lines of civil rights, and passing legis- 
lation, in the last few years, it cannot 
be digested by the Government or by 
any group, and they are still preaching 
and marching in the streets. But I do 
not mean to get off on that. 

The Senator is correct. This is not a 
matter of real need; it has no justifica- 
tion in law. It is just getting some- 
thing else to offer the group for political 
reasons: 

I thank the Senator, and I shall listen 
to his speech with the greatest of in- 
terest. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Pres- 
ident, for more than a week now, this 
body has been engaged in serious debate, 
just as it has been for similar periods 
in the last several years, over an ad- 
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ministration civil rights proposal. Ex- 
tended debates of this sort are always 
trying to the Members, but the atmos- 
phere is always one of courtesy and ge- 
niality, and it is heartening as usual to 
see the Senate come together as a great 
deliberative body. 

According to my records, I have par- 
ticipated in this sort of debate at vari- 
ous times since I first came to the Sen- 
ate, beginning in 1949 and including, 
among others, 1957, 1960, 1964, and most 
recently in 1965. 

It is perhaps appropriate at the outset 
of my comments today to recall the om- 
nibus civil rights bill of 1964. Senators 
will remember that, because that far- 
reaching legislation had received little 
or no consideration in the proper com- 
mittees of the Congress, we southern 
Senators undertook to defeat it, or at 
least to refine the bill and lessen the 
offensiveness of its application to the 
people of the South. 

After the Senate saw fit to impose 
cloture and limit floor debate to 1 hour 
per Senator, I made use of my hour to 
successfully urge the passage of amend- 
ments that I thought were constructive 
and only fair. Inasmuch as both dealt 
with the concept of private property, I 
should like to refresh my colleagues on 
their intent. 

One of my amendments applied to that 
section of the bill excluding from coy- 
erage “bona fide private clubs.” The 
amendment removed the word “bona 
fide” from this language. It was my fear 
that the courts would rule that the na- 
tional policy having, in effect, declared 
that segregation was wrong, there could 
be no good faith or “bona fides” where a 
private club knowingly limited its mem- 
bership to members of the Caucasian 
race. Thereby a court could have ruled 
that private clubs would be covered by 
the public accommodations section of 
the bill. My amendment established the 
rule that a club or any other establish- 
ment would be judged, not on the intent 
or purpose of its organizers, but on the 
basis of whether it was in fact open to the 
public. This amendment preserved to 
some extent our right of freedom of asso- 
ciation despite passage of the civil rights 
bill. 

More significant, for purposes of our 
current debate, was my second amend- 
ment, which restricted title VI of the bill, 
which allows the withholding of funds 
from federally assisted programs in 
which “discrimination” is practiced. The 
amendment provided that the new pow- 
ers under title VI did not apply to finan- 
cial assistance given by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through contracts of insurance 
or guarantee. This meant that if a bank 
or savings and loan association insured 
by the Federal Government loaned a per- 
son money to build a house, it does not 
have to insist on nondiscrimination in 
the sale or rental of that house as a 
condition to lending money to finance the 
transaction. This meant that the civil 
rights bill would not become a national 
open-housing law. Adoption of my 
amendments preserved two fundamental 
American traditions regarding a man’s 
private property rights. 

The significance and timelessness of 
that reference is now evident for we are 
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met here once again to consider civil 
rights legislation whose most controver- 
sial and broad-ranging provision is that 
which would greatly infringe upon pri- 
vate property rights which Americans 
have enjoyed since the very birth of this 
great Nation. 

Mr. President, it might be worth point- 
ing out that, when the Senate by a vir- 
tual unanimous vote and without objec- 
tion agreed to the amendment to the 
1964 Civil Rights Act, it was in effect 
saying that as of that date, 1964, the 
Senate did not think it appropriate to 
pass any open housing law which would 
deprive our citizens of their right to select 
the person to whom they would sell or 
rent their property. 

While this legislative package has vari- 
ous and sundry sections or titles, it would 
be idle to assume that the phrase open 
housing” has not become synonymous 
with the civil rights bill of 1966. Its in- 
tent and implications represent so radi- 
cal a departure from even past civil 
rights measures that it has encountered 
opposition not only from southerners but 
from others of this great body, notably 
our distinguished minority leader. When 
such a champion of civil rights as the 
Senator from Illinois cannot reconcile 
with his conscience a vote for this pro- 
posal, then clearly consideration of such 
proposals by this House should be ra- 
tional and restrained. 

We of the South have been much 
maligned for our oppposition to the vari- 
ous civil rights proposals down through 
the years. By their proponents we have 
been accused of the grossest of things. 
But the one thing of which no one can 
justifiably accuse us is a lack of sincerity 
in our dedication to our Constitution and 
the freedoms which it guarantees. 
Southern Senators and Representatives 
hold honored positions in the history of 
this country, and their contributions to 
the good of the Nation are too great to be 
detailed at this time. ; 

It is always with a certain amount of 
regret that I hear of someone questioning 
the motives of southerners in their resist- 
ance to civil rights legislation. My 
prime motivation in opposing all such 
legislation has been the abiding hope of 
preserving for the people the constitu- 
tional principles upon which this Nation 
was founded. For perseverance in this 
regard, I am prepared to put my record 
alongside any southern Senator. 

One will search in vain to find that 
my remarks have ever been disrespect- 
ful of the Negro or unsympathetic to his 
problems. It would be folly to contend 
that some of the most misguided of 
southerners have not exploited and mis- 
treated the Negro, but my colleagues 
know very well the record of the Senator 
from Louisiana on this matter. And I 
am proud to say that has been the atti- 
tude of other members of my family in 
public service, including my father. We 
have always believed the Negro's think- 
ing was very much akin to that of other 
less privileged Americans, and we have 
constantly sought to provide him, along 
with other less privileged Ameri the 
social and economic opportunity ca- 
pability to improve his lot. 

I number among my good friends 
many Negroes whose good will I esteem 
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and appreciate. I have discussed this 
subject with them many times and do 
not know of a single one who considers 
me intolerant of or indifferent to their 
natural desires to improve their situa- 
tion and attain all the benefits our so- 
ciety has to offer. 

From time to time, I have made state- 
ments in Louisiana to the effect that we 
should be providing our Negro citizens 
with a better education, better employ- 
ment, opportunities, and a meaningful 
right to vote. Such declarations have on 
occasion led to an uproar by some of the 
southern rightwing reactionaries who 
were unable to realize that we either had 
to meet our problems at the State level 
or have someone at the Federal level do 
it for us—in ways much more objec- 
tionable than had we provided the an- 
swer first. Responsible southern law- 
makers are accustomed to attack from 
the rear from the rightwing extremist 
element, but there remains the duty and 
obligation to assume a reasoned approach 
to our problems. Notwithstanding them, 
we have contributed in a meaningful way 
to the proper advance of the just aspira- 
tions of our Negro citizens. 

Few people in this country are dedi- 
cated to keeping 20 million Negro Amer- 
icans at a subservient and inferior social 
and economic level; indeed, most of us 
would like to see the Negro advance and 
take his rightful place, fully enjoying all 
rights and privileges of American citi- 
zenship.. The question that locks this 
great body in argument year after year 
is how best to approach that goal. Ne- 
groes have made phenomenal progress 
in this country in the last few decades, 
but I for one question whether such 
measures as that before us today will 
accelerate or impede that progress. 
ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SENATOR M’CLELLAN 

TOMORROW 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the senior 
Senator from Louisiana may yield to me 
for a unanimous-consent request with- 
out losing his right to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? There being no objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr, McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that tomorrow, 
immediately following the conclusion of 
routine morning business, I may be rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, may we 
have the Senator’s request restated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Trins in the chair). The Senator 
from Arkansas asks unanimous consent 
that immediately following the conclu- 
sion of routine morning business tomor- 
row he be recognized. 

Mr. JAVITS. To speak in the debate 
on the bill, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Arkansas? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana subsequently 
said: Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that in the event there is no 
morning hour tomorrow, the Senator 
from Arkansas will be recognized. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN. Immediately upon 
convening and the ascertaining of a 


quorum. 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Immedi- 
ately upon convening. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
ORDER FOR RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, without prejudicing my rights to 
the floor, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate completes its business 
today, it stand in recess until 11 o’clock 
tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the proponents of open housing 
argue that it will move the Negro one 
step closer to first-class citizenship by 
enabling him to escape his ghetto con- 
ditions. Such hollow reasoning does not 
take into account the economic realities 
surrounding the Negro. Without an im- 
provement in his economic plight, so- 
called open housing will be no more than 
an empty, frustrating, irritating promise 
to him. It is entirely likely that this 
type of artificial, or paper, equality will 
lead to more charges of white hypocrisy 
against those who claim to be giving the 
Negro equal rights. 

It is not so much discrimination as it 
is a lack of money which prevents large 
numbers of Negroes from owning good 
housing and enough property. I happen 
to believe that when the Negro has 
enough money to buy property and to pay 
for good housing, he will find that the 
right to own his property exclusively and 
to sell it to whomever he pleases is as 
precious a right to him as it has been to 
those citizens who have possessed such a 
right in a meaningful way since the be- 
ginning of American history. 

I have used the term “first-class citi- 
zen.” Strange as it may seem, my op- 
position to the bill is dictated by a con- 
cern that it, compounded by the effects 
of other forced integration measures, will 
cause all of us to become second-class 
citizens. This seemingly incessant pa- 
rade of Federal integration statutes is 
depriving us of more personal freedoms 
than it is providing. 

It would be far better for the Negro 
to move up to the enjoyment of those 
many rights and privileges, including the 
actual full title to property, than for him 
to be the instrument by which historic 
freedoms were removed from everyone 
until all have been lowered to his social 
and economic level, rather than elevating 
him to theirs. 

It would be a sad travesty for the Negro 
to find that he had achieved the rights 
of so-called first-class citizenship, only 
to discover that the first-class citizenship 
of his day was no better than second- 
e citizenship had been in an earlier 

ay. 
FOUR BASIC OBJECTIONS TO TITLE IV 


It is my hope that time will permit me 
today to cite and discuss four basic rea- 
sons which speak strongly against enact- 
ment of the so-called fair-housing sec- 
tion of this bill. 

First is that the right of a person to 
own and dispose of his property at his 
own discretion—and to associate with 
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others. as he pleases—is a fundamental 
right, and it strikes close to the heart of 
the liberty and freedom to which all 
men are entitled. I mentioned this sub- 
ject a moment ago, and I shall examine 
it shortly in greater detail. 

My second reason for opposing this 
provision is that the real need of the 
Negro in this area is for him to improve 
his own lot, both socially and economi- 
cally. Most Negroes cannot afford the 
housing which this bill would seek to 
make available, so open housing laws 
would be largely useless, and would serve 
as only more needless Government regu- 
lation and redtape. 

The urgent need is for self-help; for 
the Negro to provide for himself access to 
the quality housing which is sought to 
be afforded to him under this bill. He 
needs to elevate his economic and social 
stature to the level of others, not to lower 
theirs to his. When he does so elevate 
himself, I believe he will find that he, 
too, will approve of and appreciate the 
full prerogatives attendant to private 
ownership of property. 

My third area of concern is that it is 
very likely that if title IV, the fair- 
housing section, were to become law, it 
would be enforced in a prejudicial and 
abusive manner. It has become increas- 
ingly evident that there are extremists 
on both sides of the race issue. Doubt- 
less, the administrators of this program 
would include a high percentage of over- 
zealous bureaucrats who want to exercise 
a reckless disregard of practical problems 
in their pursuit of total integration. 
Similar abuses have already surfaced 
with respect to the 1964 Civil Rights Act, 
and in many instances they have in fact 
become official policy. 

Fourth, title IV would most certainly 
be detrimental to property owners even 
on a purely practical basis, over and 
above the deprivation of the basic rights 
associated with property. Troublemak- 
ers and militant extremists could urge 
cases of racial bias and could cause pre- 
liminary injunctions to be issued against 
housing sales and rentals, without even 
any testimony or defense. 

A home might be off the market until 
the rendering of a final decision—which, 
because of crowded court dockets, might 
be as far away as 3 years. Section 406 
of the bill goes so far as actually to en- 
courage this sort of practice, for it would 
authorize the payment by the Govern- 
ment of the plaintiff’s attorney’s fees 
and court costs. But the defendant 
homeowner would be compelled to foot 
the full expense of defending against the 
most spurious of charges; he would pay 
whether he won or lost. 

A FUNDAMENTAL RIGHT CLOSE TO THE HEART 
OF LIBERTY 

Mr. President, I believe that every 
man, with respect to his own property, 
should have the right to act to encourage 
the development and maintenance of the 
kind of neighborhood in which he wants 
to live and raise his children. A man’s 
feelings in this regard.do not necessarily 
spring from prejudice. He simply may 
not wish for his children to absorb the 
values and attitudes of a culture differ- 
ent from his own. He may wish for his 
family not to endure traits and habits 
of others which he deems distasteful. 
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No matter how worn the phrase, a 
man’s home is his castle, his fortress, his 
refuge, his resting place. If he has put 
forth the work, energy, skill, and initia- 
tive to acquire the means with which to 
make it represent all these things, then 
they are rightfully his and the Govern- 
ment should not take them away. Title 
IV, if enacted, would do just that. 

I fail to see the fault of a housing de- 
veloper planning a neighborhood to ap- 
peal to people with certain opinions of 
what is best for their families. There is 
nothing wrong with people wanting to 
keep their neighborhoods as they are, 
free from influences which they feel are 
alien and undesirable. It may very well 
be that their beliefs are wrong, but it 
should be their prerogative to make up 
their own minds and to pursue what is 
best, as God gives them the light to see 
the right. 

It is this freedom to think as one 
pleases that is the hallmark of our so- 
ciety. Surely, we are not to become so 
subjected to “big-brotherism” that our 
values are dictated to us by the state and 
we are no longer allowed to form our own 
opinions. 

Negroes, just as all other men, will also 
want to perpetuate their neighborhoods 
as they believe they should be. When 
they begin to earn enough money, they 
will want to engage in the same practices 
as other people. If this housing section 
is enacted, however, they will discover 
their new status sadly lacking, for it will 
not offer all of the advantages that it 
otherwise would have. 

Those Senators in favor of this bill 
should realize that it outlaws not only 
considerations of race, but also consid- 
erations relating to the number of chil- 
dren or the age of such children. Al- 
though I personally am not ready to 
settle in a retirement village, persons 
who no longer have any children living 
with them ought to be able to enter one 
if they so desire and have the means to 
doso. Why should not people with simi- 
lar interests—such as age, or a desire to 
be away from the noise of raucous teen- 
agers and crying babies—be allowed to 
live in the same neighborhood? 

The same rationale applies to people 
who want simply to live in neighborhoods 
where most of the residents have similar 
values and attitudes. 

The fact that a person's color is differ- 
ent is not what makes him undesirable 
as a neighbor to many people. It is sim- 
ply that color is read as a sign that a 
person is from a different culture. There 
is the fear among some people that this 
vastly different culture will exert an un- 
wholesome effect and influence upon 
one’s own family. 

It cannot be denied that the values, 
attitudes, and the manner of living of 
Negroes, taken as a whole, are consid- 
erably different from those of whites. In 
fact, this was the central theme of a 
recent publication issued by a no less 
reputable source than the Office of Policy 
Planning and Research of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. This publication 
made clear the differences in education, 
literacy, crime and delinquency rates, 
occupation, illegitimacy, percentage of 
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families with fathers absent, and number 


of children receiving welfare assistance. 


THE SECOND ARGUMENT—IT IS BETTER FOR THE 
NEGRO TO GAIN ACCESS TO HOUSING BY SELF- 
HELP 
These differences bring me to the sec- 

ond reason for opposing open housing: 
both whites and Negroes would benefit 
from the Negro’s raising his standards to 
those of whites, rather than pulling the 
higher standards down to his level. 
Presently few Negroes can afford the 
housing which the proponents of this bill 
hope to make available to them, so its 
provisions will serve primarily to encour- 
age needless governmental regulation, 
redtape, and, in many cases, harass- 
ment. It is far better to encourage self- 
help among Negroes: when they begin 
to develop the skills and abilities neces- 
sary to hold higher paying positions 
which will enable them to purchase such 
housing, then the Negroes who have ob- 
tained these levels will want to establish 
their own residential patterns, just as 
various groups of whites have done. 

It would appear to be the better part 
of wisdom for those who are striving so 
hard to push through this legislation to 
pause and take stock of the many genu- 
ine successes Negroes have achieved in 
past years. For example, in the past 15 
years the number of Negroes enrolled in 
colleges has doubled. The number of 
Negro professional men has doubled in 
the past decade. Negro buying power 
has risen to $30 billion from only 
$312 billion 25 years ago. Adjusting for 
differences in purchasing power, this 
represents an increase of nearly 300 
percent. 

These achievements did not grow out 
of mass marches and demonstrations. 
They did not come as the result of wan- 
ton violence in the streets. No Federal 
legislation brought about these successes. 
These are the achievements of old-fash- 
ioned initiative and hard work by indi- 
vidual American Negroes taking advan- 
tage of the great opportunities for self- 
improvement offered in our society. 

The road to success is the same for 
the Negro as for the white man. It is not 
the self-defeating path of the protest 
march with its placards and songs, its 
fires and hurled stones. The achieve- 
ment road is the uphill route where the 
climb is made only by those fucled with 
ambition and initiative and powered by 
hard work and tenacity. 

Hundreds of thousands of young peo- 
ple today have embarked on this journey 
by taking full advantage of this Nation’s 
unparalleled educational opportunities 
which offers the promise of a fuller, bet- 
ter life for themselves and their children. 
They have come to realize that, in the 
final analysis, it is education, not the 
passions of a mob, that is the key that 
will unlock for them the gates that im- 
prison the poor. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I compliment the 
Senator on the point he is making. I 
thoroughly agree with him. Every 
American citizen is limited only by his 
knowledge, energy, ambition, and skill; 
is that correct? 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. I appreciate the statement of 
the Senator. 

Mr. TALMADGE. If being born in 
poverty made people criminals, Abraham 
Lincoln would have been the Al Capone 
of his day; would he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct, i 

Mr. TALMADGE. President Lyndon 
Johnson was born quite poor, was he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. His family then 
would have been considered at the pov- 
erty level today, would it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My under- 
standing is that this would be correct. 
His family would be at the poverty level. 

Mr. TALMADGE. President Johnson, 
by his energy, ambition, initiative, deter- 
mination, and courage made something 
of himself; is that correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE, Is it not true that 
in order to succeed in today’s complex 
world the first thing that a person must 
do is to get all of the education possible? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And the second 
thing that a person must do is to develop 
character, ambition, and skills; is that 
correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is entirely correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Are not all of the 
daily newspapers in America today filled 
with advertisements and help wanted 
columns seeking people with skills? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. And if a person has 
the skills he gets the job; and he gets a 
better salary, better wages, which en- 
ables him to get the better things of life, 
to live decently, a home, automobiles, 
and clothing? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct, and for those sophisticated 
skills, particularly fully developed skills, 
there is a shortage, as the Senator knows. 
There are not enough skills to go around. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Congress could pass 
all of the bills that this room could hold, 
trying to improve people, but they would 
not amount to anything unless the in- 
dividual improved himself; is that, cor- 
rect? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Is it not correct 
that every one of the 190 million Amer- 
ican citizens have that opportunity at 
the present time? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct; they do. Some people have 
not taken full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, but the opportunity is there. 
What is needed, to a very considerable 
extent, for the Negroes of our country 
is that they learn how to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities. Many of 
them have learned, but for those who 
have not learned yet, Congress cannot 
pass a law which would make them learn. 
They will have to do it themselves. 

Mr. TALMADGE. I fully agree with 
the Senator. The Senator’s father was 
an outstanding example of a man with 
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ambition, courage, and initiative who be- 
came a successful person. The father 
of the Senator worked his way through 
college, did he not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He did not 
go to college very much, but his family 
advanced on the basis the Senator men- 
tioned. The first child went through 
college, and he helped the others to bor- 
row money, or by lending a little money. 
The boys helped the girls and the boys 
helped one another, to the point where 
all of them were successful. They were 
successful lawyers, dentists, and men in 
public affairs. All of the boys were suc- 
cessful and all of the girls married well. 

Mr. TALMADGE. In the final anal- 
ysis, it was determined by the individual 
man himself. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. The same thing can be said 
for my grandfather, who was a farmer 
who had to work with his hands for 
everything he had, working the red clay 
hills in Louisiana, which are something 
like those in Georgia. This is a very 
hard way to make a living. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My grand- 
father was a country farmer who had a 
hard time making ends meet, but he saw 
to it that every one of his nine children 
received some college education, and 
each of them was a success in life. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. TALMADGE. In the capital city 
of my own State, Atlanta, Ga., we have 
a large population of Negroes. In fact, 
about 40 percent of the population of 
that city is composed of Negroes. They 
have mile after mile of homes there that 
cost anywhere from $25,000 to $150,000. 
Some of them have butlers, chauffeurs, 
and Cadillacs. There are many profes- 
sional men. Some of them run banks, 
insurance companies, and some are den- 
tists, doctors, and skilled people. But 
they did not come to Congress asking for 
alaw. Many of them came from humble 
origins. In fact, one of my friends there, 
a judge, passed away last year. His 
father was quite poor and yet by his am- 
bition and initiative his son became one 
of Georgia’s most prominent lawyers. 
The opportunity is there if they exercise 
it, is it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. The opportunity is there. 

Leadership is the principal thing that 
is needed to help the Negro advance him- 
self to where he should be and where he 
will be one day, I am certain. It will not 
be by leadership that goes out and pads 
the concrete streets shouting, chanting, 
and throwing stones. What is needed is 
good leadership. To a large extent the 
Negro community is getting that leader- 
ship, It may be late coming, but it is 
there. 

The Negro has made tremendous prog- 
ress and under that kind of leadership 
he will continue to make progress. 
When he achieves, it will be by hard 
work and making his way as every other 
minority has made its way, and it will be 
much more meaningful. He will be more 
proud of his property ownership than 
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he would be if he were subject to Federal 
dictatorship with respect to whom he 
can sell or rent his property. He will be 
more proud than he would if he had to 
adjust to the so-called equality resulting 
from the stripping away of some of those 
rights which he should seek to possess 
himself. 

Mr. TALMADGE. What the Senator 
is saying is that we cannot advance 
rights by destroying the rights of all; is 
that not correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. In the last 
analysis, instead of all becoming first- 
class citizens, we would all become sec- 
ond-class citizens. 

Mr. TALMADGE. The Senator is cor- 
rect. The people would be wards of the 
Government. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes. The 
Senator mentioned some of the problems 
of education. He knows this to be true; 
that to hold the more responsible jobs 
in business, in commerce, in industry, or 
in any profession, a person must first 
achieve a reputation for honesty. With- 
out disparaging any group, it is worth 
while pointing out that honesty is some- 
thing which is not an inborn trait. Hu- 
man beings are not born honest. They 
learn honesty from their parents, from 
school, their schoolteachers, from those 
with whom they associate. It is some- 
thing which is acquired. The law does 
not give it to us. We have to be taught 
that way of life. 

Mr. TALMADGE. We do not attain 
it by burning down stores, looting, and 
throwing Molotov cocktails. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 

Mr. TALMADGE. Nothing construc- 
tive can ever be gained by doing those 
things. It creates anarchy, destroys a 
free people, a free society, and free gov- 
ernment for all; is that not correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is completely correct. A person must 
acquire respect for the rights of others, 
including property rights. When a per- 
son seeks to advance his rights by de- 
stroying those of others, those who would 
seek to do it that way tend to take onto 
themselves something of a persecution 
complex. When we talk about getting 
good jobs, it is far better for someone 
to hire, say, the Senator from Georgia, 
or me, or anyone else, because they want 
to hire one of us and think that he is 
the man they are looking for, and not 
by passing some law and saying, “You 
have got to hire that man.” 

Mr. TALMADGE. It is second only 
to life and liberty itself, is it not? The 
right to own and possess and enjoy prop- 
erty is the greatest right of all, is it not? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is one 
of the finest rights the Constitution pro- 
tects, the right to own property and the 
right to have exclusive possession of it. 
That is one of the rights for which our 
forefathers fought and died to maintain. 

Mr. TALMADGE. But this bill would 
take away that right, is that not correct? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. As the Senator knows, even 
those who sponsor the bill look upon this 
only as a first step. If the bill should 
become law, then they will want to strip 
8 other rights from the American 
People. 
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Mr. TALMADGE, I thank the Sena- 
— 55 and I agree wholeheartedly with 


(At this point, Mr. YARBOROUGH took 
the chair as Presiding Officer.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, new jobs and new business oppor- 
tunities come to those who made the ef- 
fort to equip themselves with learned 
skills. Without education and thus with- 
out the requisite skills these opportuni- 
ties are lost, and the consequence is 
likely to be a dismal future. 

What I am saying then is that the 
Negro, like the white man must seek op- 
portunity, not security. He must some- 
how refuse to be content with being a 
kept citizen, humbled and dulled by hav- 
ing the State look after him. He must 
be willing to take the calculated risk, to 
dream and to build, to fail and to suc- 
ceed. He must, in his own way, learn to 
refuse to barter incentive for a handout, 
a dole, to prefer the challenges of life to 
the guaranteed existence, the thrill of 
fulfillment to the prospect of the stale 
calm of utopia. 

I do not wish to suggest, in making 
that statement, that great numbers of 
Negroes are not doing exactly that. I 
think that the overwhelming majority 
are. It is in that direction that the an- 
swer is to be found. 

The effort to impart white culture, eco- 
nomic independence and personal re- 
sponsibility to the Negro has been a pol- 
icy pursued in the South for many years. 
The relative speed and success of such an 
effort, however, has and must remain 
subject to the Negro’s own effort and de- 
sire to advance his own cause. Oddly 
enough it is in the Southern States where 
the segregation fight began that the 
greatest effort has been made to improve 
Negro educational opportunities. This is 
not to say that run-down schools do not 
exist in some rural areas. They do. But 
they exist equally for white children and 
Negro. A look at school budgets in the 
South will show that these backward 
facilities are fast being replaced by up- 
to-date consolidated schools with the 
most modern teaching equipment. 

Throughout the Southern States, 
Negroes are employed in large numbers 
in industry and many own their own 
businesses. When Negroes qualify to do 
the same kind of work as whites, they 
earn the same wages. Thousands of our 
Negroes are employed on farms, many of 
them as farm managers. The South has 
a number of thriving colored educational 
institutions that have been in existence 
decades longer than in the North and in 
greater abundance—schools such as 
Southern University and Grambling Col- 
lege in my own State of Louisiana; Jack- 
son State College, and Mississippi Col- 
lege in our neighboring State of Missis- 
sippi; Tuskeegee Institute in Alabama; 
and Florida’s Florida A. & M. College. 

Thus, we in the South can say that 
substantial opportunity has been avail- 
able to Negroes who genuinely want to 
succeed. 

While Negro leaders have publicized 
the Negro’s struggle as a drive for eco- 
nomic advancement, what has actually 
evolved is an attempt on the part of some 
of them to invade the social privacy of 
whites. Thus, Negroes have abandoned 
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a purely honorable and reasonable goal 
of economic advancement for an impos- 
sible goal which has no real tangible 
meaning for the welfare of the Negro. 
For a large, unproductive segment of the 
Negro population this can only mean 
abandoning the proper and beneficial 
course of self-improvement for a destruc- 
tive twilight hour of self-indulgence. By 
destroying initiative and fanning the fires 
of white resentment, the Negro is set 
farther back in his development than a 
saner course could have led him. 

There appears to be no necessary con- 
nection between integration and a high- 
er standard of living. The validity of 
this point is strengthened by the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of Negroes 
using available facilities have become 
quite successful. Instead of seeking suc- 
vess as a means to integration, some 
Negro leaders have turned integration 
into an end itself and switched from 
personal effort to class war. Many Ne- 
groes have been mobilized for revolution 
through the promise of spoils, which ap- 
pear attractive, when the traditional 
route to success offered nothing but hard 
work. 

The most successful Negroes to come 
across the American scene were those 
who refused to allow segregation to stand 
in the way of their advancement. In- 
stead, they took advantage of what was 
available and they made the most of it. 
One of the most respected Negroes in 
the history of this country, Booker T. 
Washington, was born a slave. He rose 
to overcome this and became head of 
Tuskeegee Institute for Negroes. His 
words spoken in 1890 are worth con- 
sidering today. He said: 

It is well to bear in mind that whatever 
other sins the South may be called upon 
to bear, when it comes to business, pure and 
simple, it is in the South that the Negro is 
given a man’s chance in the commercial 
world, and in nothing is this exposition more 
eloquent than in emphasizing this chance. 
Our greatest danger is that in the great leap 
from slavery to freedom we may overlook 
the fact that the masses of us are to live by 
the productions of our hands, and fail to 
keeping in mind that we shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn to dignify and glori- 
fy common labor and put brains and skill 
into the common occupations of life, shall 
prosper in proportion as we learn to draw the 
line between the superficial and the sub- 
stantial, the ornamental gewgaws of life and 
the useful. No race can prosper till it learns 
that there is as much dignity in tilling a 
field as in writing a poem. It is at the bot- 
tom of life we must begin, and not at the 
top, nor should we permit our grievances 
to overshadow our opportunities, 

The wisest among my race understand 
that the agitation of questions of social 
equality is the extremist folly, and that 
progress in the enjoyment of all the privi- 
leges that will come to us must be the result 
of severe and constant struggle rather than 
of artificial forcing. No race that has any- 
thing to contribute to the markets of the 
world is long in any degree ostracized. 

It is important and right that all privi- 
leges of the law be ours, but it is vastly more 
important that we be prepared for the exer- 
cise of these privileges. The opportunity to 
earn @ dollar in a factory just now is in- 
finitely more important than the oppor- 
tunity to spend a dollar in an opera house, 


The successful Negro, like the success- 


ful white man, finds that achievement 
and productivity are the only sure meth- 
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ods of advancement. Legalized favor- 
itism such as encompassed in the legis- 
lation we find before us today offers a 
very poor substitute for genuine fulfill- 
ment. There are thousands of Negro 
success stories made by that class of 
Negroes who got so busy in the world 
of open competition, working and striv- 
ing to better themselves, that they had 
no time for marches and demonstrations. 
As an example, I offer the story of F. B. 
Fuller, head of Fuller Products Co., a 
Chicago cosmetics manufacturer. Mr. 
Fuller is a native of my home State of 
Louisiana. Coming from an economi- 
cally poor background, Fuller left Loui- 
siana at the age of 15 with a sixth-grade 
education. Few would have given him 
much chance to succeed, but succeed he 
did. In an interview with U.S. News & 
World Report on August 19, 1963, Mr. 
Fuller indicates that he harbors few mis- 
conceptions about what is required to 
succeed. He says that the Negro must 
prove his point by performance. He 
cannot sue a man and make him live 
next door to him. He must train his 
children and see that his community is 
kept as clean as the white man’s, while 
maintaining his home on a par. He fur- 
ther explains that the high incidence of 
crime in Negro communities like Harlem 
is caused by the Negroes there, and is 
not the fault of others. He claims that 
as a child his mother and dad kept him 
busy doing worthwhile things. As Ful- 
ler sees it, today people of all races and 
classes have far less initiative than they 
did then. He states that it is difficult 
to find a Negro boy in Harlem today who 
is even willing to sell newspapers. 

I must agree with Fuller that the 
quality and character of a man cannot 
be legislated. These qualities must some- 
how come from within. When a Negro 
discovers this and finds out what initia- 
tive and self-help can produce for him, 
he will not be so anxious to integrate, but 
will prefer to pursue success through his 
own patterns. Fuller went into business 
with $25 worth of soap, which he ped- 
dled door-to-door in the colored com- 
munity. He says there were others in 
there selling, including many whites, and, 
while as always there was competition, 
he saw no barrier because of his race. 

Another article bearing on this prob- 
lem was written by Eric Hoffer and de- 
serves mention here. Hoffer, who strug- 
gled through the depression years work- 
ing on odd jobs and on farms with mem- 
bers of both races, gives good reasons 
for his rejection of the motives of the 
Negro revolution. The Negro should 
have rights, says Hoffer, but no special 
privileges over the white man. He has 
not done the white man’s work for him. 
Now a fairly successful writer, Hoffer 
seems to harbor a bitter contempt for 
the Negro agitators who to him seem to 
be saying, “Lift me up in your arms, I 
am an abandoned and abused child. 
Adopt me as your favorite son, feed me, 
clothe me, educate me, love and baby me. 
You must do it right away or I shall set 
your house on fire, or rot at your door- 
step and poison the air you breathe.” 

Hoffer sees the Negro revolution as 
having no faith in the character and 
potentialities of the colored masses, no 
taste for real enemies, real battle- 
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grounds, or desperate situations. It 
wants cheap victories the easy way. To 
Hoffer, what the Negro needs is pride— 
pride in his people, their achievements, 
and their leaders. He sees the black na- 
tionalist groups as nothing more than 
manifestations of the Negro’s passion for 
alibis and the easy way out of a deplora- 
ble situation. Excerpts from Hoffer’s 
article, “The Negro Is Prejudicial Against 
Himself,” which appeared in the New 
York Times magazine of November 29, 
1964, read as follows: 


The plight of the Negro in America is that 
he is a Negro first and only secondly an indi- 
vidual. Only when the Negro community as 
a whole does something that will win for it 
the admiration of the world will the Negro 
individual be completely himself. Another 
way of putting it is that the Negro in America 
needs pride—in his people, their achieve- 
ments, their leaders—before he can attain 
self-respect. At present, individual achieve- 
ment cannot cure the Negro's soul. No mat- 
ter how manifest his superiority as an indi- 
vidual, he cannot savor the unbought grace 
of life.” 

The predicament of the Negro in America, 
then, is that what he needs most is some- 
thing he cannot give himself; something, 
moreover, which neither governments nor 
legislatures nor courts but only the Negro 
community as a whole can give him. 

Almost invariably, when a Negro makes his 
mark in what ever walk of life, his impulse is 
to escape the way of life, the mores and the 
atmosphere of the Negro people. He sees the 
Negro masses as a millstone hanging about 
his neck, pulling him down, and keeping him 
from rising to the heights of fortune and 
felicity. The well-off or educated Negro may 
use his fellow Negroes to enrich himself—in 
insurance, paper-publishing, cosmetics—or 
to advance his career in the professions or 
in politics, but he will not lift a finger to 
lighten the burden of his people. Who ever 
hears of a rich Negro endowing a Negro 
school, hospital or church? 

With the present paucity of opportunities 
for fervent action, is is doubtful whether the 
Negro could repeat the performance of past 
immigrants and adjust himself to a new ex- 
istence as an individual on his own, He 
cannot cross alone the desert of transition 
and enter an individual promised land, Like 
the liberated ancient Israelites, he needs a 
genuine mass movement to enfold him, cover 
his nakedness of identity, guide and sustain 
him until he can stand on his own feet. 

The question remains: What can the 
American Negro do to heal his soul and 
clothe himself with a desirable identity? As 
we have seen, he cannot look for a genuine 
mass movement to lead him out of the frus- 
tration of the Negro ghettos; he will certainly 
not allow a non-Negro Moses to lead him to 
& promised land, and he cannot attain self- 
respect by an identification with Negroes and 
negritude outside America. What then, is 
left for him to do? 

The only road left for the Negro is that 
of community-building—of creating vigorous 
Negro communities with organs of co-opera- 
tion, self-improvement and self-defense. 
Whether he wills it or not, the Negro in 
America belongs to a distinct group, yet he is 
without the values and satisfactions which 
people usually obtain by joining a group. 

When we become members of a group, we 
acquire a desirable identity, we derive faith 
and pride to bolster our confidence and self- 
esteem, and a sense of usefulness and worth 
by sharing in the efforts and the achieve- 
ments of the group. Clearly, it is the Negro's 
chief task to convert this formless and pur- 
poseless group to which he is irrevocably 
bound into a genuine community capable of 
effort and achievement, and which can in- 
spire its members with faith and hope. 
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Whereas the American mental climate is 
not favorable for the emergence of mass 
movements, it is ideal for the building of 
viable communities; the capacity for com- 
munity-building is widely diffused. When 
we speak of the American as a skilled person, 
we have in mind not only his technical but 
also his political and social skills... 

When I speak of vigorous Negro com- 
munities, I do not mean Negro ghettos ... 
What I have in mind is Negro centers, 
societies, agencies, loan associations, athletic 
clubs, discussion clubs and the like. You 
can see such communal organs functioning 
among the Jewish, Japanese, Chinese and 
other minorities, 

My feeling is that right now the Negro in 
San Francisco, and probably elsewhere, is 
ripe for some grand co-operative effort in 
which he could take pride. It could be the 
building of a model Negro suburb, or & 
Negro hospital, a Negro theater, a Negro 
school for music and the dance, and even a 
model Negro trade school, 

You need dedicated men and women to 
mobilize and canalize abilities and money 
toward a cherished goal. It is being done 
in America every day by all sorts of people. 
Someone has to start these things—a single 
individual or a small group. In San 
Francisco the 2,000 affluent longshoremen 
could be such a group. 

The healing of the Negro by community- 
building will be a slow process, and the end 
results, though a durable source of pride 
and solid satisfaction, will not be heavenly. 
There is not heaven on earth and no prom- 
ised land waiting for the Negro around the 
corner, Only the rights and the burdens and 
the humdrum life of a run-of-the-mill 
American. 


Thousands of American Negroes by 
acting inside rather than outside the law 
have made their way to success as a sep- 
arate minority group without need of 
integration with the white man and 
without the need of special privileges or 
extra legal advantage. To quote from a 
discussion of this problem by Kent H. 
Steffgen: 

(1) The more productive and industrious 
Negroes have made more gains in the United 
States than their race has ever done before 
in any other nation in history; (2) they have 
brought their potential up to this level in a 
system maintained along ethnically separate 
lines from coast to coast and border to bor- 
der; (3) this class of Nergoes has neither 
asked for nor required integration or the 
help of government to make this accomplish- 
ment; (4) “civil rights,” a cause fraudulent- 
ly named on behalf of the Negroes, had to be 
overthrown and destroyed 100 years ago to 
make achievement by means of personal 
initiative even possible; and (5) with the 
reappearance of the Civil Rights Movement, 
after a century of continuous gains, colored 
progress is once again placed in jeopardy. 

But there may still be an even bigger les- 
son to be learned. Productive Negroes ad- 
vanced because they applied a principle 
which allowed them to rise. The majority 
of American Negroes—faced with the same 
challenges—have gone the other way: into 
the slums and onto the streets, onto welfare 
and into a cultural tug-of-war with the Cau- 
casian system. 


Another revealing example of the suc- 
cess which can come to a man, Negro or 
white, who diligently applies himself to 
the task of getting ahead, is the story of 
Cirilo McSween. McSween is a Pan- 
ama-born Negro who came to this coun- 
try to compete in track at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois and became New York 
Life Insurance Co.’s first Negro agent 
after graduation. Working in Chicago, 
McSween wrote a million dollars’ worth 
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of life insurance the first year and has 
been doing it ever since. His story, 
along with those of 16 other Negro men 
who are insurance sale producers, is told 
in an article from the Negro magazine, 
Ebony, of May 1965. It is this kind of 
production which offers the real chal- 
lenge to other Negroes looking for op- 
portunity. 

These examples of hard work and suc- 
cessful performance present a glaring 
contrast to the depraved “freedom now” 
philosophy expressed through demon- 
strations that have wracked the towns 
and cities of this country for so many 
years. 

Unfortunately, this traditional concept 
of equality has been converted by some 
to a perverse something-for-nothing“ 
philosophy that has intoxicated the 
modern world and has spawned discord 
and chaos in many parts of our coun- 
try. Men and women run starry-eyed 
through the streets destroying, pilfering, 
and in a thousand tongues screaming 
their demands for equality, for place, for 
recognition, for rights, for privileges. 

Today’s pleaders for so-called civil 
rights take their text from the words 
of the Declaration of Independence, All 
men are created equal and are endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness.” But to 
this venerable proclamation they hasten 
to add the cry that it is the responsibil- 
ity of the Government to make all men 
equal and to maintain equality amongst 
them. 

Thus, when nature shouts, “Inequal- 
ity,” we, as a democratic people reply 
through our laws and institutions, 
Equality.“ This equality, however, was 
never meant to be the equality of the 
leveler, the theoretician who would re- 
duce mankind to a society of drones, as 
similar to each other as one brick to an- 
other. When we speak of equality in 
this country, we mean equality before 
the law which results in our more ration- 
al commitment to the concept as an 
“equality of opportunity.” 

A commitment to equality then does 
not mean a commitment to some uniform 
way of life based on the preposterous idea 
that men are equal in their possessions 
of the various talents and virtues. It 
means to us that each of us shall have 
equal opportunity to develop those tal- 
ents and virtues that are his, and that 
there shall be equal rewards for equal 
talents. The result of such conception 
of equality is justice, and an unlocking 
of the energies necessary for social and 
economic progress. 

Since the purpose of the proposed leg- 
islation is to bring to the Negro so-called 
equality, a few comments on the subject 
of equality are in order. 

It should be obvious to anyone that 
Nature spreads her gifts unequally. In- 
equalities among men in virtually every 
trait or characteristic that one might 
mention are obvious and will probably be 
with us for all time. In thinking of 
equality in this sense, then, it is mani- 
festly false to say that all men are equal. 
While inequality has no doubt been the 
root of much that is cruel and hateful in 
life, it is also the root of much that is 
admirable and interesting. These are 
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plain facts; and in the face of these, we 
have set equality as our moral and politi- 
cal ideal. Justice demands equality be- 
fore the law; all men should receive equal 
treatment in the public realm; each to 
count for one and no man to count for 
more than one—these formulas are at 
the core of the meaning of the demo- 
cratic system. 

That government has a role to play in 
the mighty moving drama of man’s prog- 
ress is not to be denied. We must all 
agree that it is the function of govern- 
ment to state the conditions of liberty, 
equality, and responsibility. But it is the 
will of the people that gives life to the 
law. Without this will, no such laws will 
work. 

What about these inalienable rights, 
such as life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness? In a sense life, liberty, and 
happiness can be said to be a gift of God. 
But simply being born will never be 
enough. Arriving in this world alive is 
only a beginning. In order to live in any 
real sense, one needs medical science, 
proper nutrition, adequate care, and a 
chance to become educated and equipped 
for adult responsibilities. As for liberty, 
it is not something that comes with 
birth. Liberty is man created, man 
achieved, and man maintained. God 
approves it, but man must win it. 

What about happiness? Happiness is 
a byproduct of life rather than some- 
thing granted to us by birth. We 
achieve happiness by effort. Many 
things go into the makeup of happi- 
ness—employment, purpose, personal de- 
velopment, the right to the use of oppor- 
tunities and duties of life Life God will 
give us; but liberty and happiness he 
makes us achieve for ourselves 

How then can some men have reached 
the conclusion that government can 
make men equal and keep them equal. 
No law will ever produce the feeling of 
equality for one another in the hearts of 
men. How can coerced fellowship ever 
become real fellowship? 

Those who loudly clamor for equality 
must come to realize that true equality 
is always a push from below rather than 
a pull from above. These words of Dr. 
Walter R. Courtenay, minister of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, 
Tenn., contain some real truths concern- 
ing American democracy and serve well 
to illustrate the point we have been 
making: 

1. Democracy was never created to be a 
leveler of men. It was created to be a lifter, 
a developer of men. 

2. Democracy was created to let the gifted, 
the energetic, and the creative rise to the 
high heights of human achievement, and to 
let each man find his own level on the stair- 
way of existence. 

3. Democracy was created to help men 
meet responsibilities and shirk no duties, 
That is why our Nation has been concerned 
about the honest needs of its citizens. We 
lead the world in justice, even though justice 
does not always move with prompt alacrity. 
Our Nation has been noted for the size of its 
heart, and not merely for the size of its 
pocketbook. ‘ 

4. Democracy demands that the Nation be 
governed by the capable, the honorable, the 
farseeing, the clear seeing, and not by medio- 
cre men. In the beginning, it was so. May 
it be so again. 
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5. Democracy demands more from men 
than any other system in the realm of self- 
discipline, dependability, cooperativeness, in- 
dustry, thrift, and honor. Democracy will 
not work when party politics are not guided 
by basic ethical principles. For a party to 
foster class consciousness, class conflict, mis- 
representation, covetousness, violence, theft, 
and an open defiance of established law is to 
breed anarchy. 

6. Democracy must give to all its people 
the following rights: 

The right to equal learning. 

The right to equal employment. 

The right to equal treatment. 

The right to equal justice. 

The right to adequate housing. 

The right to vote. 


Thus, governments of themselves can- 
not make men equal or remake men into 
the beings that ought to be. This is a 
spiritual venture, not primarily an eco- 
nomic and political one. 

THE THIRD ARGUMENT—TITLE IV WOULD BE 
ENFORCED IN AN UNREASONABLE AND OVER- 
ZEALOUS MANNER 
Mr, President, my third objection to 

the so-called fair-housing section of this 

bill is that if it were enacted it is very 
likely that it would be enforced in an 
irrational and overzealous manner. 

Title IV would provide for three means 
of enforcement: suits by private persons, 
suits by the Attorney General, and by 
orders issued by a Fair Housing Board. 
I have already touched upon the poten- 
tial for abuse by the filing of spurious 
suits by private persons, and I intend to 
discuss this matter further in a few min- 
utes. In the meantime I would like to 
call attention to potential and probable 
abuse by agents of the U.S. Government; 
namely, the abuse which would be forth- 
coming from the Attorney General and 
the Fair Housing Board. 

The most compelling indication that 
abuse of the title’s provisions would be 
forthcoming is the record of our Govern- 
ment’s agents in administering the pro- 
visions of the various Civil Rights Acts 
which have already been enacted into 
law. Their administration has in many 
instances been characterized by un- 
reasoning and callous disregard for the 
welfare of both white and colored per- 
sons, and actual prejudice toward south- 
erners generally. 

The Government’s civil rights pro- 
grams are not manned for the most part 
by moderates who can see the problems 
on both sides of the race issue, but by 
racial zealots who apparently will not 
be content until the Government forces 
a complete integration of the races. 

Such an attitude has already been 
seen in the administration of title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which 
prohibits discrimination in any fed- 
erally assisted programs. This is clearly 
evident in the school desegregation 
guidelines promulgated by the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education in March of this year. 

Not even a strained interpretation of 
the Constitution would require that pub- 
lic schools have so-called racial balance. 
It can only be said that the Constitution 
requires that there be no discrimination; 
it does not require that there be integra- 
tion. If colored children do not wish to 
attend formerly all white schools—per- 
haps because they find the classes too 
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difficult, or for a host of other reasons— 
the Constitution does not require that 
they be forced to attend them. 

Nor does title VI of the 1964 act re- 
quire racial balance. Such was the as- 
surance of the bill’s floor manager, Sen- 
ator HUMPHREY, when the measure was 
before the Senate. Referring to a con- 
trolling Federal court case which was 
upheld by the Supreme Court, our Vice 
President told the Senate on June 4, 
1964: 


This case makes it quite clear that while 
the Constitution prohibits segregation, it 
does not require integration. The busing of 
children to achieve racial balance would be 
an act to effect the integration of schools. 
In fact, if the bill were to compel it, it would 
be a violation, because it would be handling 
the matter on the basis of race and we 
would be tranporting children because of 
race. The bill does not attempt to integrate 
the schools, but it does attempt to eliminate 
segregation in the school systems. The fact 
that there is a racial imbalance per se is not 
something which is unconstitutional. 


It is therefore clear, Mr. President, 
that there is no authority in law to re- 
quire racial balance in our public schools. 
Yet, let us look at some of the 1966 guide- 
lines issued by the zealots in the Office of 
Education: 

In districts with a sizable percentage of 
Negro or other minority group students, the 
Commissioner will, in general, be guided by 
the following criteria in scheduling free 
choice plans for review: 

(1) If a significant percentage of the stu- 
dents, such as 8 percent or 9 percent, trans- 
ferred from segregated schools for the 1965- 
66 school year, total transfers on the order 
of at least twice that percentage would nor- 
mally be expected. 

(2) If a smaller percentage of the students, 
such as 4 percent or 5 percent, transferred 
from segregated schools for the 1965-66 
school year, a substantial increase in trans- 
fers would normally be expected, such as 
would bring the total to at least triple the 
percentage for the 1965-66 school year. 

(3) If a lower percentage of students 
transferred for the 1965-66 school year, then 
the rate of increase in total transfers for the 
1966-67 school year would normally be ex- 
pected to be proportionately greater than 
under (2) above. 

(4) If no students transferred from segre- 
gated schools under a free choice plan for 
the 1965-66 school year, then a very substan- 
tial start would normally be expected, to 
enable such a school system to catch up as 
quickly as possible with systems which 
started earlier. 


Thus, it is clear to all those who can 
read that title VI has been misused by 
the Office of Education. These agents of 
our Government are playing the “num- 
bers” game, and clearly such is not sanc- 
tioned by the law. Can we expect them 
to exercise more restraint when it comes 
to housing? I think not. 

Now let us look at how title VI has been 
administered in the field of health care. 
A directive to all hospitals which in- 
tended to offer services to medicare pa- 
tients, dated April 26, 1966, reads as 
follows: 

All patients [shall be] assigned to all 
rooms, wards, floors, sections and buildings 
without regard to race, color, or national 

. In communities with non-white 
population, this results in bi-racial occu- 
pancy of multi-bed rooms and wards. 
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Thus we have a case where hospitals 
are told that they must place members of 
different races in the same rooms. What 
a cruel punishment to inflict upon the 
sick of our Nation—both Negro and 
white. One would think that at least 
the sick would be spared the mental agi- 
tation and emotional stress that often 
results from such room assignments, 

What is particularly discouraging 
about such requirements is that they are 
made effective in the South only. Medi- 
care for many of our people—both col- 
ored and white—is still a promise un- 
fulfilled, because through no fault of 
their own there are no available hospi- 
tals certified to participate in the pro- 
gram. Yet hospitals in the North are 
not required to place members of dif- 
ferent races in the same rooms. Inves- 
tigators are sent only to the South. 

I have heard that a similar directive 
may be made to nursing homes. I ear- 
nestly hope, however, that those ulti- 
mately responsible will require that rea- 
son reign over their underlings in the 
bureaucracy who advocate such a course, 
Surely, it must be obvious that such a 
practice in institutions with a senile pop- 
ulation would be disastrous for both 
Negro and white inhabitants. But the 
danger of this practice being required is 
a real one. 

I noted in last Friday’s edition of the 
Washington Post, in an article written by 
the reputable columnists Rowland Evans 
and Robert Novak, an even more ominous 
development. There it is reported that 
top planners in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare have 
planned a bill for 1967 which would sup- 
ply extra Federal moneys to those school 
districts which achieve racial balance. 
These funds—the taxpayers’ own 
money—would be withheld from the 
school districts which merely obey the 
law and do not discriminate, but who 
fail to conform to what the planners be- 
lieve is socially necessary. It seems that 
these planners will not be content until 
there is a great leveling of our society, 
and the standards of schools, and all 
facets of life are reduced to the lowest 
common denominator, 

Mr. President, I take particular ex- 
ception to the provision of title IV which 
would authorize a Fair Housing Board to 
issue orders recuiring whatever action it 
deems necessary to effect the policies of 
the act. I register my strenuous objec- 
tion to this provision because it stands 
as an open invitation to abuse. 

First, it can be assumed that the Board 
members will be persons who will feel 
strongly about the issue of open housing. 
Even though the bill provides that they 
would be able to act only upon the com- 
plaint of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, it is defective in that 
the Board will not possess the imparti- 
ality necessary to render just decisions. 
Such a function should be vested in the 
courts 


Second, the grant of powers to the 
Board to issue orders—even if it could be 
assumed that it should be empowered to 
issue orders—should be narrow and spe- 
cific instead of broad and general. Ican 
envision the Board, since it has an axe to 
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grind, requiring property owners to pay 
imagined damages, both real and puni- 
tive; requiring them to issue public apol- 
ogies through the news media; and im- 
posing other such requirements. Such 
an investment of arbitrary powers to an 
administrative agency is too much akin 
to “Big Brother” for me. If there must 
be an open-housing law—and I do not 
believe there should be—then its en- 
forcement should be left to a court of 
law. 

The argument that under the bill, if 
a property owner should refuse to obey 
the Board’s order, the Board must seek 
the approval of a court of appeals, does 
not impress me. Even if the Board had 
to have the aproval of a district court, 
I would still feel that there is sufficient 
room for abuse. But the approval of a 
court of appeals—namely, our Fifth Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals—means nothing. 
It is common knowledge that this court 
has been the subject of well-founded 
criticism that it contains some of the 
greatest Negro partisans of the Nation. 

Decisions of this court have bent every 
law and changed every procedure in an 
effort to satisfy the demands of the Ne- 
gro movement, the damnation of legiti- 
mate rights of others. 

In his dissent in Armstrong v. Board of 
Education of the City of Birmingham, 
Alabama, 323 F. 2d 333 (1963), the late 
Judge Ben Cameron of the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals set forth a survey of 
the 29 civil rights cases decided by the 
court of appeals between June 23, 1961, 
and June 23, 1963. This survey discloses 
the manipulations carried on by Chief 
Judge Tuttle in withholding information 
from the other judges of the circuit; 
packing the three-judge pannels; pack- 
ing the three-judge district courts; ad- 
vancing the hearing dates of cases; and 
generally arrogating unto himself, for 
a purpose, the powers of the court. 

Mr. President, it is indeed a sad day 
for Americans everywhere when the 
Federal court system can be manipulated 
in order for a minority to control the 
decisions of the court to insure rulings 
favorable to one group or the other, with 
no respect for legal precedent. 

Judge Cameron discloses that the ma- 
jority of the panel in 25 of the 29 cases 
was composed of some combination of 
“The Four.” This group, the minority 
of the court, is made up of the chief 
judge and three judges who can be de- 
pended upon to go along with his ideas. 
These 4 judges wrote 26 of the 29 de- 
cisions, while only 2 were written by one 
of the other 5 members of the court; 
and these 2 were per curiam decisions. 
One full decision was written by a dis- 
trict judge. 

Mr. President, these four men have im- 
posed their will upon the majority of 
the court of appeals, caused numerous 
problems in the orderly administration 
of justice in the fifth circuit, and many 
times have used their appellate powers 
for judicial legislation. 

If I have the time, in a little while I 
would like to read Judge Cameron’s 
opinion for the enlightenment of the 
Senate. However, for the time being 
I would like to move to the fourth reason 
for opposing title IV. 
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THE FOURTH ARGUMENT: TITLE IV WOULD BE 
DETRIMENTAL TO PROPERTY OWNERS EVEN ON 
A PURELY PRACTICAL BASIS 


A fourth reason for opposing the open 
housing section of the bill is that it would 
very likely result in the imposition of 
an unreasonable practical burden upon 
property owners—over and above the 
deprivation of basic property rights. 

Prof. Sylvester Petro of the New 
York University School of Law, who tes- 
tified before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, made some very 
interesting and appropriate comments 
on this aspect of the Senate bill. I should 
like to quote some of his remarks: 


I turn now to the procedural aspects of 
this bill. I find the procedural aspects of 
title IV as questionable as its substantive 
policy, perhaps far more serious in the in- 
roads it makes on the rights of homeowners, 

It encourages unmeritorious and vexatious 
litigation despite the evidential problems 
which are likely to make a mockery of due 
process of law. Its provisions for remedies 
are likely to intimidate the decent citizen. 
The powers of intervention granted the At- 
torney General are vague and ill defined 
and smack more of the police state than of 
a society ruled by law. 

Consider the matter of unmeritorious and 
intimidatory litigation. Section 406(b) au- 
thorizes the Federal courts, whenever they 
“deem just,“ to subsidize proceedings against 
homeowners who have allegedly refused to 
sell or rent on the basis of race, creed, or na- 
tional origin. No such subsidy is made avail- 
able to the defending homeowner. Thus a 
disappointed purchaser has everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by suing the home- 
owner. Under section 406(b) the would-be 
purchaser may commence a civil action 
“without the payment of fees, costs, or secu- 
rity ..." This means he may secure even 
an ex parte restraining order, preventing the 
homeowner without notice or hearing from 
selling to another without forfeiting a bond 
or security. This is different from the situa- 
tion which prevails in the case of any other 
kind of litigation whatsoever. 

There is no need to dwell at length upon 
the evils of this provision. They are obvi- 
ous. Every homeowner in the country is a 
potential victim when he puts his house up 
for sale, whether or not he has violated the 
law. The normal restraints upon vexatious 
litigation are gone 

As we shall see, it is likely that the burden 
of proof will come to rest swiftly upon the 
homeowner, rather than, as is traditional, 
at least in due-process countries, upon the 
complaining party. The difficulty of sus- 
taining the burden of proof together with 
the subsidizing of the complainant add up 
to a massive instrument for the intimida- 
tion of homeowners. 

Even without the subsidy provision, title 
IV, if enacted, is likely to produce a flood of 
litigation, and litigation of a peculiarly com- 
Plicated character. With the subsidy, of 
course, there will be even more. I do not 
suggest that the litigation-breeding charge 
is ever a valid argument against an otherwise 
meritorious law, for I believe that if a pro- 
posal has merit, it should pass even though 
it increases the burden on the courts. The 
trouble with title IV, however, is that it is 
both bad in principle and likely to encourage 
great volumes of unmeritorious and purely 
vexatious litigation, when the Federal courts 
are already heavily burdened. 

The probable result is that proceedings un- 
der title IV will work the most vicious kind 
of injustice. Complainants, that is to say, 
disappointed purchasers from a minority, 
will ask for restraining orders, pending a full 
trial, which is likely to be long and drawn 
out. Homeowners will thus lose their pur- 
chasers, while the complaining parties, on 
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the other hand, will have nothing to lose, 
especially when even their attorneys’ fees 
and security costs are covered by the tax- 
payers. The net effect is likely to create dis- 
crimination in favor of members of minority 
groups. 

Indeed, that seems to be the object of all 
the procedural features of title IV. The 
compulsions and the denials of freedom 
which characterize the substantive features 
of title IV will probably be surpassed by the 
compulsions inherent in its procedural fea- 
tures. 

I turn now to problems of proof and due- 
process implications. 

Every time a belligerent member of an 
identifiable minority bids unsuccessfully on 
a home, or a rental, he is in a position to 
make life miserable for the hapless home- 
owner. Suppose a Jewish homeowner, with 
his house up for sale, receives equal bids 
from two persons, one a Jew, the other an 
Italian. If he sells to the Jew the disap~ 
pointed Italian has the basis for a suit. The 
Italian may petition for a temporary restrain- 
ing order, thus blocking the sale to the Jew, 
pending full trial. How long will the Jew- 
ish purchaser keep his offer open? 

And what will happen at the trial? The 
law is vague, it forbids refusing to sell to 
any person because of race, color, religion, 
or national origin. How much proof is re- 
quired? What kind? On whom will the 
burden of proof come ultimately to rest? 

We have considerable experience with a 
similarly vague law. An analogous provision 
in the National Labor Relations Act prohibits 
discrimination by employers which tends to 
discourage union membership. The National 
Labor Relations Board considers itself as 
having a prima facie case of discrimination 
when a union man is discharged by an em- 
ployer who has betrayed an antiunion senti- 
ment. At that point the burden of proof 
shifts to the employer. He must show that 
there was some good cause for the discharge— 
a violation by the discharge of some strictly 
enforced rule, or a failure by him to meet 
objectively demonstrable standards. If he 
fails in this showing, the employer will be 
found guilty of unlawful discrimination. 

The homeowner under title IV is in a much 
more difficult position than the employer un- 
der the National Labor Relations Act. How 
is the homeowner to prove—in the case I 
give—that he had some objectively demon- 
strable cause—other than race or religion— 
when the Italian made the same offer that 
the Jew made? 

It is possible that the federal courts, un- 
like the National Labor Relations Board, will 
require objective evidence of discriminatory 
motivation before they hold homeowners 
guilty of title IV violations. But if the 
courts take that position, title IV will be- 
come a dead letter; ocular proof of discrimi- 
natory motivation is in the nature of things 
unavailable. Hence the probability, if title 
IV is to be viable, is that the courts will do 
what the Labor board has done; that is, rely 
upon presumptions and inferences, In that 
case title IV will become an even more per- 
vasive instrument for the denial of due proc- 
ess than the Labor Act has been. The burden 
of proving lack of discriminatory motiya- 
tion will fall upon the homeowner, and in 
99 cases out of a hundred, he will be unable 
to carry that burden. He will not be able to 
prove, in the case I have cited, that there 
was a nondiscriminatory basis for his refusal 
to sell to the Italian. 

All this to the fact that he will probably 
have been restrained by the court from con- 
veying to the Jewish purchaser, pending 
trial, and it becomes evident that title IV 
puts the homeowner into an impossible posi- 
tion when he is confronted with purchasers 
from different minorities. No matter which 
he chooses to sell to, the other is in a posi- 
tion to make life miserable for him. An age- 
old instinct of the common law was to 
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conceive rules in the manner most likely to 
encourage and promote the alienability of 
realty and chattels. It would appear that 
the aim of title IV is, at least, in part, to 
frustrate realty transactions. 

If the homeowner is confronted with offers 
from a Negro rnd a white Anglo-Saxon 
Protestant, he has no choice under title IV 
at all. Preferring the Anglo-Saxon Protes- 
tant, will, if the disappointed Negro is bel- 
ligerent or fronting for a pressure group, 
produce an immediate restraining order, 
frustrating an immediate sale and probably 
inducing the purchaser to go elsewhere, for 
many important family matters hinging upon 
the timing of home purchases. Again, there 
will be a trial, probably prolonged, and how 
will the homeowner establish that his choice 
was not on the basis of race or religion? He 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain 
from fighting the case. 

Title IV takes away his precious freedom, 
his right of private property, and makes a 
mockery of due process while doing so. “Na- 
tional necessity” is cited as the justification 
for this vicious betrayal of some of the best 
of the American tradition. But I am unable 
to understand how it can be nationally 
necessary to destroy what is good and strong 
in a nation. Title IV is an instrument use- 
ful only to beat the country’s homeowners 
into a state of supine submission. Perhaps 
they will rebel against it, however, in which 
case there will be chaos. 

Perhaps title IV will stimulate evasive 
hypocrisy on a universal scale, an even more 
repulsive possibility. But meek submission 
is what the bill seems to aim at, and I can 
think of nothing more foreboding than the 
realization of that aim. No great society was 
ever built by sheep or cattle. 

Intimidatory remedies: There is an in- 
finity of evil in title IV. Section 406(c) pro- 
vides that “the court may grant such relief 
as it deems appropriate, including a perma- 
nent or temporary injunction, restraining 
order, or other order and may award damages 
to the plaintiff. . .” 

The homeowner will have to be foolhardy 
indeed (if he) refuses to sell to the member 
of any minority group. 

Special note must be taken of the variety 
of court orders authorized by section 406 (c): 
“permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order or other order.“ Obviously 
there is plenty of room in this catalog for the 
most extreme type of court order, the manda- 
tory injunction. In short a homeowner may 
be ordered to convey his property to a person 
to whom he does not wish to sell it, or 
even, indeed, after deciding to withdraw it 
from the market. Consider this type of 
case, which occurs often enough: after get- 
ting only one offer for his home, and that 
from a Negro, the homeowner decides after 
all that he does not wish to sell; the Negro, 
or some supporting organization gets its 
wind up, creates a great deal of publicity, 
leading to what may be called humiliation 
for the would be purchaser, and then files 
suit, demanding a mandatory injunction and 
all kinds of damages allowed for in the bill, 
Moreover, the Negro convinces the court that 
he lacks means and thus acquires a subsidy 
for all court costs, fees, and other costs. 

What is the position of the homeowner in 
such a case? He made no formal announce- 
ment that he was withdrawing his house 
from the market. Born and raised a free- 
man he felt no obligation to clear his change 
of mind with anyone. ... But how will he 
proye that there was no discriminatory 
motivation in the face of the evidence—the 
prima facie ainst him? Should he 
fight the case? If he fights, the costs will 
be heavy, and his means in all probability 
slender. There is no provision in the law 
covering his costs, if he wins. Can one af- 
ford to fight such a case? Why fight, any- 
way? Why not just let the court take away 
the house and convey it to the person who 
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wishes to purchase. It’s only a house, after 
al, 

I said title IV would stimulate the growth 
of police state conditions, What I had in 
mind was sections 407 (a) and (b) which give 
the Attorney General a roving commission to 
institute or to intervene in title IV proceed- 
ings pretty much as he pleases. Section 
407(a) permits him to institute suit when- 
ever he (not the court) “has reasonable 
cause to believe that any person or group of 
persons is engaged in a pattern or practice of 
res to the full enjoyment of any of 
the rights granted to this title.” 

All the forms of relief available in private 
suits are made available in suits instituted 
by the Attorney General. 

The Attorney General has even broader and 
more vaguely defined power to intervene in 
actions commenced by private parties. Un- 
der 407(b) he has the authority to intervene 
if he merely certifies that the action is of 
“general public importance.” 

The effect of these two sections is to au- 
thorize the Attorney General to police every 
real estate transaction in the United States. 
Obviously even the enormous tax revenues 
of the United States and its prodigious num- 
ber of officeholders are not sufficient to per- 
mit the Attorney General to intervene in 
every transaction yet. He will have to pick 
and choose, The picking and choosing is 
likely to be dictated in title IV cases largely 
as it is in all similar instances of govern- 
mental intervention. Political, publicity, and 
psychological considerations will play an im- 
portant part. Thus the full power of the 
Federal Government will be thrown against 
the homeowner who happens for one or an- 
other of these reasons to constitute a suit- 
able target. The police state implications of 
this boundless grant of power are too obvious 
to require comment. Pity the poor home- 
owner who finds himself caught in the 
middle. 

In conclusion, there is no doubt in my 
mind of the proper disposition of title IV 
of S. 3296, It should be rejected. I repeat: 
I take no position on the question whether 
racial amalgamation of residential neigh- 
borhoods is desirable; in a free country resi- 
dents should make that decision each for 
themselves—not politicians or government 
agents, or courts. What I am convinced of 
is that compulsory amalgamation has no 
place In a free country. What I am con- 
vinced of further is that title IV is a measure 
devilishly and deviously contrived in each of 
its provisions to work a compulsory amalga- 
mation. Title IV is advertised by its pro- 
ponents as a “national necessity” designed 
to promote freedom and justice. In fact, it 
is a national disaster which destroys freedom 
while spreading injustice across the land. If 
title IV is passed, it will amount to a declara- 
tion of war by the Government of the United 
States against its sturdiest and most pro- 
ductive citizens, the homeowners of the 
United States. The consequences for the 
country cannot be anything but evil. 


Mr. President, I feel that Mr. Petro’s 
logic is unimpeachable. He has made it 
plain that this bill would impose a very 
serious and unwarranted burden upon 
those to whom its provisions would apply. 
The imposition of this burden is indeed a 
compelling argument for rejecting so- 
called fair housing. 


NOT A SECTIONAL PREJUDICE 


I think it is important to point out 
that opposition to open housing is far too 
widespread and concerted to be passed 
off as narrow sectional bias and preju- 
dice. To southerners there is a certain 
relish—and no small comfort—in being 
joined in this fight by rank-and-file 
citizens and leading legal officers from 
such States as Wyoming and Utah. 
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Quite understandably, most Americans 
incline to view problems from a personal, 
or parochial, perspective, and it is inter- 
esting to listen to the great cries of 
protestation coming from Northern and 
Western States, which will most quickly 
and constantly feel the impact of this 
legislation, 

I also wish to discuss for the record 
the very eloquent statements of opposi- 
tion advanced on a nearly uniform basis 
by various local and State real estate 
boards across the country. Some persons 
might be quick to discount or rationalize 
this opposition with the cry of “vested 
interest,” but I hope to illustrate that 
along with the profit motive, there is a 
great concern for civil liberties shown by 
these boards. 

The attorney general for my State of 
Louisiana, the Honorable Jack P. F. 
Gremillion, who is one of America’s fore- 
most legal minds, has consistently spoken 
for the people of Louisiana against vari- 
ous forced integration measures, and 
selected comments from his memoran- 
dum this year to the Senate Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Rights are worthy 
of mentioning here today. 

Attorney General Gremillion, a former 
president of the National Association of 
Attorneys General, calls the open-hous- 
ing proposal “an attempt by the fast- 
growing Federal arm to completely 
dominate every phase of life that is left 
yet to the people of the United States.” 

He continues: 

It, of course, would be foolhardy to direct 
the Federal Government’s attention to the 
long historical fact that private ownership 
and individual choice, even in the presence 
of any minority group, has long been an 
historical fact that the American people 
cherished. It takes no great historian to 
trace the history of this country to see that 
this country was formed by individuals who 
were oppressed by persecutions brought upon 
them in their native lands. It was to get 
this “freedom of choice“ that the people 
came to what is later to be known as the 
United States to begin their life. They had 
freedom of movement and a freedom of 
choice. 

When that freedom of choice became chal- 
lenged, they participated in the American 
Revolution and won their freedom based on 
the theory that they had a right to partici- 
pate in the government of certain issues. In 
essence, as we all know, the American Rey- 
olution was fought to protect the property 
rights of the American Colonist. 

Then came the procedure of setting up 
the government whereby they would govern 
themselves. 

It was evidently and historically the fact 
that the Articles of Confederation were 
drafted with the spirit of maintaining the 
sovereignty of the states. There is no doubt 
in anybody’s mind that the Constitution of 
the United was drafted under the same pro- 
visions in mind, to wit, the sovereignty of 
the individual states. 

To put it more bluntly, the present hous- 
ing provisions in the new Civil Rights Act 
is merely a taking away from the individual 
citizens and the state their property right 
of freedom of choice. No longer will it be 
possible for an individual to personally and 
subjectively have in mind discrimination 
against anybody for whatever particular rea- 
son he might have. It is not too far in the 
distant future when the Federal Government 
will call a meeting for such a date and every- 
body must attend whether he wants to or 
not to discuss situations whether you agree 
or not and do those things, whether you 
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agree or not, that the Federal Government 
says if you don't do, it is “discrimination.” 
This freedom of choice that you and I have 
as individuals no longer is a rule of this 
form of democracy. 

This is the danger towards which the Con- 
gress of the United States is presently mov- 
ing. There are no legal authorities which 
indicated that the position of the Federal 
Government insofar as passing such drafting 
legislation as discrimination or alleged dis- 
crimination in private housing because this 
is a country of “freedom of choice.” 

With the development, however, of the 
source of law referred to by the Congress 
and the Supreme Court it becomes a matter 
of social and economic standards, 

In reading the provisions of the act in 
question with reference to the sale or rental 
of housing it appears to be devastating to the 
individual land owner. These arguments 
have been advanced, as this office knows, 
when the fair employment practice act was 
before the Congress but they will be advanced 
here because they are so important that they 
should be reiterated time and time again. 

Our society was built upon the basis that 
individualism was the keynote to success. 
That is, each man strove to rise above that 
of being merely a member of society and 
tried to push ahead so that he himself would 
be the owner of various things. Having 
worked hard toward that goal, now the Fed- 
eral Government say that he as an indi- 
vidual owner must abide by decisions by the 
Federal Government, whether he believes it 
or not, rather than the decision of his own 
mind. 

Congress now say that it will be illegal, 
if this law is passed, to “sell, rent, or lease, 
refuse to negotiate for the sale, rental or lease 
of, or otherwise make unavailable or deny a 
dwelling to any person because of race, color, 
religion or national origin.” Imagine if you 
will, someone attempting to rent my house. 
I would have to as precaution have an in- 
dividual tell me his race, his religion and 
how much he can afford to pay, otherwise a 
refusal of one of the individuals might tend 
to make me liable under the statutory pro- 
visions of this bill for damages. 

What of the civil right of individual dis- 
crimination as opposed to state action? 

What of the civil right of an individual 
land owner to discriminate against anyone, 
for any reason? 

Is the right to be able to lease or buy 
property from anyone a civil right? 

For Congress to enact this legislation and 
by so doing to hold out such right or owner- 
ship as a civil right to be a violation of the 
principals handed down to us by our fore- 
fathers. Certainly, such a right, which is in 
essence the violation of one group's rights 
in order to accommodate another goes his- 
torically against the purposes and intentions 
of that noble band of men who drafted the 
United States Constitution and ensuing 
amendments thereto. 


The attorney general of the State of 
Wyoming, the Honorable John F. Raper, 
regards title IV of this civil rights 
package as “an interference with the 
right of ownership and private enter- 
prise, which is as offensive as discrim- 
ination in public matters.” 

And he adds: 

I have never heard of any complaint hav- 
ing been made in the State of Wyoming that 
would justify such an imposition of regula- 
tions. There ought to be a need before 
there is a law. Furthermore, all these mat- 
ters should be left to the regulation of the 


States, if and when any need therefore 
arises. 


Taking another approach, the Honor- 
able Phil L. Hansen, attorney general 
of the State of Utah, warns that title 
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IV raises a “most serious constitutional 
question.” 

Attorney General Hansen says: 

It would appear that the bill goes beyond 
what the Supreme Court indicated was per- 
missible under the 14th Amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States at the time 
of the original civil rights cases were decided 
in 1883. 


I am particularly pleased to apprise 
my colleagues of the very astute com- 
ments submitted by the Honorable T. W. 
Burton, attorney general of the State of 
North Carolina, the State represented by 
the able Senator from North Carolina 
(Mr. Ervin], who is present in the Cham- 
ber. For Attorney General Burton, in 
his opposition to open housing, warns, as 
I have earlier today, that once the Negro 
accedes to the ownership of property, 
such legislation will work equally to his 
disadvantage. 

What the members of this minority group 
and their white supporters do not realize, is 
that all of these proposals are like a two- 
edged sword 


He says: 

This present minority and its organizations 
are now in power but there is no reason to 
believe that will forever continue in power, 
and when another group whose concepts are 
adverse to this present minority group shall 
have attained power, then all of these things 
will be turned against the present benefi- 
claries. 


Those are not the words of a mad 
racist, Mr. President. They constitute 
the considered opinion of a perceptive 
legal and social mind. It is the comment 
of an official who has the keenness of in- 
sight to foresee the ramifications of such 
sugar-coated promises. 

At the commercial level, legitimate 
protest against “fair-housing” legislation 
has been expressed by local and State 
real estate and homebuilder associations, 
as well as the respected National Asso- 
ciation of Home Builders. As I have 
said, I believe this protest is borne not 
of greed or racial prejudice but of valid 
apprehension that the rights to transact 
business at one’s discretion stands to be 
greatly abridged. 

In a letter to the Senate Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights, the National 
Apartment Owners Association observed 
that in the accelerated drive for civil 
rights, the property rights, guaranteed 
in the Constitution, are being ignored.” 

And it warned: 

Surely, a law in the nature of the one now 
proposed will discourage investment in real 
estate. When an individual decided to in- 
vest in reai property, he is choosing this 
investment in lieu of other possibilities, such 
as stocks or bonds. He has determined that 
this investment will reap a return, or fail, 
based on his own judgment. Adverse gov- 
ernmental pressures will undoubtedly dis- 
courage real estate investment. This dis- 
couragement would come when the need is 
the greatest for housing. 


In his letter to the subcommittee, Mr. 
George Bower, president of the Wyoming 
Association of Realtors, also took a very 
dim view of such forced integration 
measures. 


We believe that the cause of improved race 
relations can only be retarded, not enhanced 
by this measure, Mr. Bower wrote. 
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In every case where a similar law has been 
submitted to a referendum of the people it 
has overwhelmingly been rejected. 

We further feel that the moral end ad- 
vanced by Title IV cannot justify the means 
through which it is sought to be obtained, 
and that it obliterates the distinction be- 
tween public and private affairs. 

If individual freedom is worthy of preserva- 
tion, it behooves all Americans to mark well 
the distinction between public and private 
affairs, and to employ most sparingly the 
court of law to coerce human conduct in 
areas of private affairs. 


The Connecticut Association of Real 
Tae Boards told the subcommittee 
t: 


We believe that the individual who has ac- 
quired a piece of property often after many 
years of hard work and saving, has the right 
to decide for himself to whom he will sell it. 
We do not regard this as a property right; we 
regard it as a personal right. 

We believe that the enforcement provi- 
sions of this Bill are one-sided and unjust. 
They seem to be drafted on the assumption 
that every complainant is right and every per- 
son complained against is wrong. 

They provide for the appointment of an at- 
torney for the plaintiff, at public expense and 
without setting out any criteria for such ap- 
pointment. 

They provide for a temporary injunction 
which may tie property up for many months, 
without any provision for either a prompt 
trial or a bond to protect the defendant in 
the event that the complaint is ultimately 
dismissed. They provide for damages for 
“humiliation and mental pain and suffering,” 
without limit. They give to the prevailing 
plaintiff a “reasonable attorney's fee,” but 
there is not provision for paying a reasonable 
attorney's fee to the defendant in the event 
that he prevails. 


I wish to draw special attention to 
the views expressed by the National As- 
sociation of Home Builders, the trade as- 
sociation of the American home building 
industry and sole spokesman for that 
industry since 1942, Today it represents 
more than 45,000 members, organized in 
402 State and local associations through- 
out the United States, Puerto Rico, and 
the Virgin Islands This group includes 
many of the leading citizens of their re- 
spective States, and I am certain that 
great numbers of them are counted 
among the close friends of my colleagues. 

In a statement to the Constitutional 
Rights Subcommittee, the association 
said, in part: 

During the past decade we have con- 
sistently urged that discrimination in hous- 
ing results primarily from deep-rooted and 
long-standing community prejudices, and as 
such, cannot be eliminated solely through 
legislation. 

In 1959, the Association’s Policy Statement. 
pointed out: “Real progress toward this 
(elimination of discrimination in housing) 

is obscured by the enormous problems 
arising from deep-seated emotional convic- 
tions which the home building industry did 
not create 

We recommend the continuation of exist- 
ing programs, and the development of new 
programs, designed specifically to attack the 
underlying problem of an inadequate supply 
of housing available for low-income families 
which affects all Americans regardless of race. 
Such programs as the Rent Supplement Pro- 
gram, the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962, and the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 simultaneously at- 
tack the evils of poor housing, poverty, un- 
employment and underemployment, and lack 
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of education. They provide the essential so- 
cial and economic foundations without which 


civil rights laws with respect to housing can 
have little meaningful effect. 


Mr. President, I hope to have the 
opportunity to speak on this subject 
again before the debate closes. For tne 
moment, I wish to summarize. As I 
stated at the beginning, for all the rea- 
sons I have stated, I believe the measure 
should be defeated. 

The most essential feature of the bill, 
through which it has been identified to 
the public, the so-called open housing 
provision, is completely contrary to the 
intent of our Constitution. It is not the 
best way to advance the cause of the 
Negro in this Nation. The general 
proposition that we achieve rights for 
some by denying even more basic rights 
ns a should be rejected by the Sen- 
ate. 

Mr. President, I yield to the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I high- 
ly commend the Senator for his speech. 
I heard most of it, and was very much 
impressed with some of the points he 
made. The Senator is very thorough 
and completely correct, according to my 
analysis of the situation with which we 
are confronted. 

Mr. LONG of Louisana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I think 
before we recess for tonight, it is ap- 
propriate for those of us who have pro- 
posed that the Senate be permitted to 
proceed to a debate on the House-passed 
civil rights bill to review the bidding. 

Across the country, I know that peo- 
ple, in reading their newspapers, assume 
that what we are debating here is the 
House-passed civil rights bill of 1966. 
The truth is, of course, that the mo- 
tion the senior Senator from Michigan 
made was that the Senate be permitted 
to take up that bill so we could debate 
it. That is what the discussion involves; 
we ask that the Senate have a chance to 
decide on the bill. 

At the risk of repeating, in some re- 
spects, what was said on Tuesday last, 
I think it would be well to bring into 
focus again what it is that brings us to 
the situation we face today. 

In April of this year, the President of 
the United States sent to Congress a 
message outlining the urgency, as he 
saw it, of legislation in the area of civil 
rights, and more particularly in some 
six enumerated areas of concern. On 
that same day last April, the Attorney 
General sent to both the Senate and 
House of Representatives a draft of a 
bill intended to achieve the objectives 
of the President's message. 


(Mr. 
The 
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That bill, in the Senate, was offered by 
19 Senators from both sides of the aisle. 
It was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and there was assigned to the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights. 
Early in June, the Subcommittee on Con- 
stutional Rights opened what proved to 
be 22 days of hearings on the bill. As 
its first witness, there appeared the At- 
torney General of the United States. He 
testified, as I read the record, for 4 days. 
He was questioned at length on many as- 
pects of the legislation. 

The additional witnesses who ap- 
peared before that subcommittee, as one 
will note from reading merely the index 
of witnesses in the record of the sub- 
committee hearings, represented the 
very broadest spectrum of interest in the 
area of civil rights. We find listed there 
Members of Congress who had direct 
concern with respect to the legislation, 
some testifying for and some against it. 
We had spokesmen from the construc- 
tion and real estate industries. We had 
a number of concerned citizens. The 
catalog of the interests of those witnesses 
encompasses, I think, every aspect of the 
economies concerned with the proposed 
legislation. 

Mr. President, the struggle to achieve 
equality of opportunity for all our citi- 
zens and to eliminate from our society 
arbitrary discrimination against any 
group of Americans is not the struggle 
of any single political party or private 
interest group. It is the task of all 
Americans who believe that a free so- 
ciety based on the principle of equality 
can really be made to work. This year, 
100 years after the 39th Congress passed 
the first Civil Rights Act on April 9, 1866, 
it is fitting that Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike should join forces in passing 
the Civil Rights Act of 1966. We now 
ask the Senate to permit us to consider 
this bill. 

When enacted, this bill will be the 
fifth item of major civil rights legislation 
to be put on the books by the Congress in 
the past 9 years. Beginning in 1957 and 
1960, and culminating in the Voting 
Rights Act of 1965, the Congress has 
taken major steps to secure the right to 
vote without racial discrimination, and 
I am confident that the day is fast ap- 
proaching when even the effects of past 
voting discrimination will have been 
eliminated entirely. 

In 1964, significant steps were taken to 
eliminate segregation in public accom- 
modations, public facilities, schools, em- 
ployment, and federally assisted pro- 
grams. As a result, today, as never be- 
fore in our history, Negro Americans may 
enter a restaurant for a meal without 
fear of rejection, obtain decent lodging 
for the night, secure an appropriate job, 
if qualified, and use hospitals, parks and, 
in an ever-increasing number of districts, 
send their children to desegregated 
schools. Without in any way discount- 
ing the seriousness of the racial prob- 
lems which still face us, I think we may 
take pride in what the Congress has 
done. 

I must frankly concede that some of 
our citizens seem to think we have done 
enough. They ask, “Why more?” 
“Why another civil rights law?” The 
answer is clear. The disease of racial 
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discrimination is not easily cured. It 
has infected practically every organ of 
the body politic. And while we have in- 
jected strong medicine into certain vital 
spots, the disease remains in others. 
We must turn our attention to these 
other organs if the patient is to fully re- 
cover. 

Others ask, too, “Are not the recipients 
of our beneficence ungrateful? Do they 
not riot in the streets? Do not some of 
their leaders belittle our efforts? Is it 
worth the candle after all?” 

The very way these questions—which 
we have all heard—are framed reflects 
the caste system of our society that we 
are trying to uproot. The suggestion 
seems to be that, because a few—and it 
is only a very small minority who have 
done these things—deprived Negroes 
have given in to violence to express their 
deep grievances, all Negroes should con- 
tinue to be deprived their rights; that 
because an occasional Negro speaks ir- 
responsibly, we should do nothing for 
any Negro. In short, it is the age-old 
non sequitur again—a few Negroes are 
wrong or irresponsible—ergo, all Negroes 
are unworthy. This, my colleagues, is 
just racism, pure and simple, although 
many who entertain these ideas, includ- 
ing some friends of mine, would be 
shocked to hear themselves so described. 

There is another answer to these ques- 
tions. We should not expect nor seek 
gratitude for what we do. Citizens who 
have been oppressed for two centuries do 
not view what they are beginning now to 
obtain for the first time as charity, for 
which they should be grateful; rather, 
they see the recent gains as only what is 
due them, and not enough at that. In- 
deed, the unrest among the Negro com- 
munities, the rising expectations and 
concomitant disillusion and disappoint- 
ment many of these citizens feel, is in its 
way a tribute to the partial success of our 
past efforts—it is an historic fact that 
men seek serious change in the social 
order only when they begin to see day- 
light, not when they feel hopelessly 
downtrodden. Who among us, I ask, is 
prepared to tell a slum dweller that his 
hopes are too high—that he aspires to 
too much—that he must settle for his 
miserable lot? That point of view is not 
part of the American tradition as I un- 
derstand it. 

Finally, I am fully in agreement with 
another argument I hear frequently— 
that we ought not to pass laws because 
of riots in the streets. We ought to pass 
this law not because of riots but in spite 
of them, in spite of excesses—which of 
course are not limited to Negroes—in 
spite of inflammatory and unwise 
speeches. We ought to pass this law be- 
cause it is just and because we believe in 
justice. 

I turn now to the need for the partic- 
ular provisions embodied in this bill. 

Although more progress has been 
made in the past year in desegregating 
our public schools than in the 10 pre- 
vious years combined, still only 6 percent 
of the Negro school children in the 
Southern and border States attended 
school with whites during the 1965-66 
school year. Although our jury system 
is fundamental to our heritage, it is 
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nonetheless true that in some State 
courts there has been gross discrimina- 
tion in the selection of juries, and that 
even Federal juries have sometimes 
failed to reflect adequately the commu- 
nities from which they are drawn. In 
some places crimes of racial violence di- 
rected at the suppression of Federal 
rights have gone unpunished because of 
an inability or unwillingness of State 
courts to convict where the evidence 
seemed clearly to warrant conviction. 
And, perhaps most important of all, one 
of the basic necessities of life—adequate 
shelter—has too often been denied to 
many of our citizens solely because of the 
color of their skin. 

It is the recognition of these problems 
and an awareness that the fight for 
equal opportunity must be fought on 
many fronts at once, that prompted the 
introduction of the Civil Rights Act of 
1966. 

We are each responsible for our views 
on the merits of this bill. But let no one 
argue the Senate is asked to take up the 
bill without full, adequate explanation of 
it. On Tuesday, there was reported in 
the Recorp the views of 10 members of 
the Judiciary Committee. No report is 
full; it contains a _ section-by-section 
analysis of the bill, and the bill, incor- 
porating the amendments made to it by 
this Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Judiciary Committee, to- 
gether with the several amendments rec- 
ommended by this majority of the Judi- 
ciary Committee and outline, title by 
title, of the need and constitutional basis 
for the bill. The Senator has at hand 
just as full information on this bill as on 
other pieces of legislation. This issue 
pending is, Will the Senate be permitted 
to take up the bill to debate it, and by 
majority vote, act. The issue is on over- 
riding one for America. Surely the Sen- 
ate should be permitted to act upon it. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. HOLLAND. All that mass of tes- 
timony was taken, was it not, on the so- 
called administration bill, which is not 
the bill the Senator is now moving to 
take up? 

Mr, HART. The bill before the sub- 
committee at that time was the admin- 
istration-sponsored bill, which, in some 
important respects, has been amended 
on passage by the House. The principal 
features, however, are included in the 
bill we are discussing as well as in the 
bill that was before the subcommittee 
at that time. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, if the 
motion is agreed to by the Senate, and 
the bill is taken up—which is not the bill 
upon which hearings were held by the 
Senate Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary—will there not still be in the wings, 
the original bill, which will be available 
to be picked up as a whole and offered 
as a substitute or picked up title by title 
and offered as amendments to the bill 
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which the Senator seeks by. his motion 
to bring up? 

Mr. HART. The Senator is correct. 
That would include, any amendments 
that any other Senator might care to 
offer. That is the situation that faces 
us with respect to any legislation that 
we take up; it confronts us in every 
case. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Therefore, the ques- 
tion of taking up the measure is in itself 
a very important question, is it not, be- 
cause every Senator has knowledge of 
the fact that the administration wants 
the much broader proposal which is em- 
braced in the administration bill upon 
which hearings were held and which 
the able Attorney General justified so 
strongly as to constitutionality and wis- 
dom? Every Senator knows that is the 
situation; is that not correct? 

Mr. HART. I think every Senator has 
even broader knowledge. There was 
filed on Tuesday last by a majority of the 
members of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary a statement of their points of 
view. That statement includes all of 
the chronology of this legislation, an 
analysis title by title and section by sec- 
tion of the House-passed bill, amend- 
ments added by the Senate subcommit- 
tee, and several amendments which the 
10 members of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary indicate in their report they be- 
lieve should be agreed to by the Senate. 

It is my point that we find ourselves 
today as fully informed with respect to 
the legislation that it is proposed that 
we be permitted to take up by this mo- 
tion, as we are with respect to any other 
bill that comes before us. 

On page 21854 through page 21872 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will be found 
the joint statement filed by the 10 mem- 
bers of the Committee on the Judiciary. 
That statement reflects fully the chron- 
ology and the nature of the administra- 
tion-introduced bill, the nature of the bill 
as amended by the House in its hearings 
and as amended by the House on pas- 
sage, as amended by the Senate subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judi- 
one and as proposed to be amended by 


ihe Senators who take this position 
and recommend this action to the Sen- 
ate are the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Dopp], the Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Lone], the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. KENNEDY], the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Baym], the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Burpick], the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TYDINGS], 
the Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Scorr], the Senator from New York [Mr. 
Javits], and the Senator from Michigan 
(Mr. Hart]. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That list comprises 
10 able Senators out of 100 Senators. 

Mr. HART. It comprises a substantial 
majority of the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary which is making the report and 
to which committee the problem was 
referred. ; 

Mr. HOLLAND. It does comprise only 
one-tenth of the membership of the 
Senate. 

Mr. HART. The arithmetic of the 
Senator is correct. And it does com- 
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prise 10 of the 16 members of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. I think that is 
highly relevant arithmetic on the ques- 
tion as to whether we should take up 
the bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
point that the senior Senator from 
Florida has difficulty in understanding 
is why the advocates of the bill we are 
discussing have not seen fit to debate the 
measure on the motion made by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan. 

It is so apparent that that motion pre- 
sents a very difficult issue. Everyone 
knows that if this bill is taken up, with 
all of the differences which exist between 
it and the administration measure and 
all of the pressure behind the adminis- 
tration measure, including the 10 able 
Senators who have been named by the 
Senator from Michigan, numerous civil 
rights groups, and others—and some un- 
known sources as well—with all of those 
pressures available to stand behind any 
part of the original bill which may be 
offered either as a substitute or as an 
amendment, those who fear the bill that 
is now attempted to be motioned up and 
those who fear even more the adminis- 
tration measure think that there is a 
very great issue involved, which concerns 
the question of whether we should take 
up the bill. 

Those who apparently advocate pas- 
sage of the bill we are discussing have 
not seen fit to recognize this as a sub- 
stantial issue. The senior Senator from 
Florida thinks it is a highly substantial 
issue and he does not understand—and 
he says this without criticism or reflec-. 
tion—why those who advocate and sup- 
port the bill have not only not seen fit to 
argue for the bill on the floor of the Sen- 
ate at any length or to even explain it in 
any detail, but also have not seen fit to 
supply us with a quorum so that those 
who want to argue against the bill would 
have that opportunity. 

A cloture motion has now been filed 
without any Senator who is opposed to 
the measure—and there are many—hav- 
ing been heard except three. 

It seems to the senior Senator from 
Florida that the Senator from Michigan 
and his associates whom he has named 
fail to see that the very motion made by 
the Senator from Michigan to take up 
this weaker bill is a very real issue that 
deserves to be debated. 

We have not been able to understand 
why the advocates of the bill have not 
been willing to let their wisdom be heard 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, in equally 
good grace, I say to the senior Senator 
from Florida that there are those of us 
who do not understand why there are 
those here who, whenever a bill involves 
civil rights, consistently, regularly, and 
fully within their rights, insist that we 
not be permitted to take up and debate 
the bill in the Senate. That is all that 
we now seek to do. 

I know full well, as has been true in 
the past, that now that a bill is present- 
ed to us which does seek to respond to 
denials of human rights, which some of 
us believe have been documented in this 
country, there are those who insist for 
a@ variety of reasons, some of which the 
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Senator from Florida has very eloquent- 
ly described, that we ought not to be 
permitted to work our will. 

I say to the Senator from Florida that 
any time any piece of legislation comes 
before us and is up for debate, the pos- 
sibility exists that a decision of the ma- 
jority of the Senate will be displeasing 
and disturbing to us and that we may 
think it is unwise. 

That does not justify our putting the 
Senate in a position in which it cannot 
act. We are merely trying to put the 
Senate in a position in which it can act. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I would like to associate my- 
self with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan. Will 
the Senator from Michigan agree with me 
that the fundamental substance of the 
bill—which we seek to take up—is essen- 
tially and substantially the same ineasure 
that was considered by the Judiciary 
Subcommittee over the period of time to 
which the Senator has alluded? 

Mr. HART. I would agree. As the 
Senator from Massachusetts knows well, 
two titles were added by the House, but 
the fundamental substance of the bill we 
seek to take up was reviewed in the sub- 
committee. 

Subsequently in the Subcommittee on 
the Judiciary, the House-passed bill was 
substituted and, indeed, amended in 
many respects. So we have, indeed, re- 
sponded to that version, to the House- 
passed bill. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. In 
a number of areas, particularly title I 
and title II, the measure which came 
over from the House was strengthened. 
For example, title I, the clerks of U.S. 
courts around the country made a series 
of recommendations with respect to pro- 
visions of title I. Many of them were 
considered not only by the Senate Sub- 
committee on Constitutional Rights and 
the 10 members of the Committee on the 
Judiciary but also by the House, as well, 
and were incorporated in the bill. 

Would not the Senator from Michigan 
agree with me that during the period of 
the hearings held by the Subcommittee 
on Constitutional Rights—the hearings 
held under the leadership of the chair- 
man, the distinguished Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Ervrn]—the sub- 
committee fully explored all the sections 
of the administration bill? Those hear- 
ings covered in great detail every aspect 
of the administration bill—the underly- 
ing policy, and the question of constitu- 
tionality, and indeed virtually all the 
issues which would be before us if we 
were permitted to take up the House bill. 
Therefore, there was really a full hear- 
ing on this measure, in considerable de- 
tail, before the subcommittee. 

It seems to me, as a member of that 
subcommittee, which acted on and voted 
to report the House bill to the full com- 
mittee, that much consideration was 
given to it by the appropriate Members 
of the Senate. 

I think we all agree that in any given 
instance we must place a degree of con- 
fidence in the members of the commit- 
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tees which have jurisdiction over par- 
ticular matters. The Subcommittee on 
3 Rights considered this bill 

and recommended it to the full Commit - 
tee on the Judiciary. Ten members of 
the full Committee on the Judiciary, a 
decisive majority, have studied the bill, 
amended it in many respects, and re- 
ported at great length to the Senate on 
its provisions, and on the question of 
constitutionality. 

The question which poses a consider- 
able problem to me is why the entire 
membership of the Senate should not 
have an opportunity to hear the debate 
that would be conducted on the merits 
of the issue, if the bill were permitted 
to be taken up by the Senate. 

It is said by some that we should not 
take up this bill because the Negro has 
discredited the cause of civil rights by 
the racial violence we have experienced 
this summer. 

Ireject this argument. I condemn this 
violence as strongly as anyone in this 
Chamber. But we, as legislators, can- 
not allow our legislative judgment to be 
determined by the misguided activities of 
a small number of Negro militants. We 
should not legislate out of resentment, 
or frustration, or anger. Nor should we 
permit our vision of a just and equal so- 
ciety to become obscured by the transi- 
tory turbulence of the moment. 

This civil rights legislation is no less 
needed—is no less wise—because of this 
summer’s violence. The need for jury re- 
form, for fair housing and open occu- 
pancy, for Federal protection against 
crimes of racial violence are not 
ephemeral things—the need which exists 
for passage of this legislation will not 
disappear, it can only grow greater. 

Our legislative responsibility is to look 
beyond the popular climate of the mo- 
ment, to the long-range social needs of 
this Nation. There may be white back- 
lash as a result of this summer’s vio- 
lence. It may be politically possible to 
be against further civil rights legislation. 

But I think it would be extremely 
shortsighted to legislate on the basis of 
the sentiments of the moment. The 
drive for equal rights and equal justice 
for all our citizens must continue. 

A majority of the Senate recognizes 
this fact, and should be permitted to 
work their will. 

Mr. HART. Of course, the Senator 
from Michigan agrees fully with the 
point of view suggested by the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The Senator from 
Florida agrees with his friend the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts that we are all 
very anxious to hear the merits of this 
bill debated; and we have not been able 
to understand why the advocates of it 
have not been willing to favor us with 
an expression of their wisdom upon it. 

We do not know whether they will 
stand upon this measure or whether they 
will try to substitute the administration 
bill as a whole, which is a much farther 
reaching bill. We do not know whether 
they will attempt to offer amendments 
substituting, let us say, title IV of the 
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administration bill for title IV of the 
House bill. We do not have the point 
of view of their wisdom upon what they 
have heard during these 20 days of 
hearings. 

The Senator from Florida, having 
served in the Senate for 20 years, knows 
that there have been many, many in- 
stances in which arguments upon the 
merits of a bill have been heard in ex- 
tenso upon the motion to take up, and, 
speaking for himself, has not been able 
to understand why the distinguished 
Senators who profess to be advocates of 
this bill have not been willing to make 
the welkin ring with their support of this 
bill while this motion is being con- 
sidered, when everybody knows that a 
very great issue is involved in the ap- 
proval or the rejection of this motion. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, to refer 
again to the report that was filed by the 
10 members of the Committee on the 
ey: I think our position is pretty 
clear. 

We say there, as we reported to the 
Senate a week ago, that we feel a certain 
restraint on each of our actions with 
respect to amendments; we say and I 
quote: 

The major objective we urge upon the 
Senate is the e of the House- passed 
bill, H.R. 14765, with the minimum amend- 
ments we will introduce today and explain. 


The report explains the amendment 
none seeking to substitute a title, none 
far reaching, All seek, we believe, to 
make for clarity, They do not broaden 
appreciably any of the features of the 

“ouse-passed bill. They have been 
printed and available to the Members 
since last Tuesday. 

I say, Mr. President, whether this was 
a civil rights bill or a bill to legislate with 
Tespect to the consistency of mashed 
potatoes, the Senate has before it as full 
an explanation of what is intended and 
recommended as will be found in any 
piece of legislation that comes to the 
Senate in due course. 

For one, I cannot agree with the Sena- 
tor from Florida, that because it is a 
civil rights bill, we have to apply a new 
rule and that, nothwithstanding the very 
clear outline of the evolution of the bill, 
an analysis of it and the position of the 
majority of the committee with respect 
to it, we have to debate twice the merits 
of the bill. We say in this case, as in 
any other, permit the Senate to take this 
matter up and be in a position to act. 

I know that the Senator from Florida 
does not agree this year, nor had he in 
any other year, with respect to per- 
mitting this in the case of a civil rights 
bill; and I suspect that in the years to 
come, if such legislation comes up, he 
will say again we ought to debate at 
length the merits of the bill before we 
are permitted to take it up. I think this 
is very much the cart before the horse, 
and is a very undesirable precedent. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr, President, will 
the Senator yield? 

` Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that the Sen- 
ator has covered a little broader territory 
in ascribing that to the Senator from 
Florida than he had intended to cover, 
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The Senator from Florida, and the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lonc], who 
is on the floor, and who feels very keenly 
the unwisdom of taking up this bill which 
the Senator from Michigan proposes to 
take up, offered and supported very 
ardently and argued before it came on 
finally for argument on its merits, the 
poll tax amendment, which was certainly 
a civil rights matter. 

Finding the shoe on a different foot, 
the Senator from Florida still did exactly 
what he is wondering why the distin- 
guished Senator from Michigan does not 
do in this instance. He argued the mat- 
ter before it came up. Then, when the 
motion was made to take up an innocent- 
sounding little bill on the calendar— 
something about, as I remember it, a me- 
morial to—not Madison 

Mr. JAVITS. Hamilton. 

Mr, HOLLAND. No, the patron saint 
of the Republican Party. 

Mr.HART. Lincoln? Hamilton? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Hamilton. At the 
time that motion was made 

Mr. HART. I wish the first patron 
saint I mentioned, President Lincoln, 
would be listened to on this issue. 

Mr. HOLLAND. At the time, the mat- 
ter was being argued for and very stren- 
uously argued against, and some Sena- 
tors who are now supporting the taking 
up and passage of this bill stood with the 
Senator from Florida at that time, and 
at each stage argued the matter. 

The Senator from Florida sees no very 
great difference. He cannot understand 
why in that instance it was appropriate 
for those. who favored civil rights to 
argue the wisdom of their proposal at 
each stage at which they had an oppor- 
tunity; whereas now, so far as the Sena- 
tor from Florida has heard—and he has 
been on the floor much of the time dur- 
ing the little figment of a debate that has 
taken place up until today—he has not 
heard any argument at all in support of 
the bill, in explanation of the bill. 

I must say to my distinguished friend 
the Senator from Michigan that there is 
no more explanation in this matter than 
there is in the case of any bill prior to 
the time debate on it commences on the 
floor. The Senator has less than usual, 
because he has no report from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. The Senator 
has a report from the subcommittee to 
the full committee. 

Generally, the Senate has a report of 
the full committee. Generally, the Sen- 
ate has other items which are not now 
available before it. 

Yet, for some strange reason, in a way 
that is very difficult to account for, be- 
cause it is an unusual element among 
Senators, the advocates of this bill have 
been tonguetied and have not said any- 
thing in behalf of it. Whether they have 
no strong conviction in support of it, 
whether they are hoping secretly that 
cloture will not prevail, or just exactly 
what is their motive, I do not know. But 
we have been saddened that we have not 
been able to hear strong and ardent and 
vigorous debate in support of this bill, 
such as occurred in the case of the poll 
tax amendment and at other times on 
civil rights matters. But at this time 
there seems to be an abysmal silence, 
and it seems so unusual in the Senate, 
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that the Senator from Florida cannot 
help but comment on it. He has never 
seen the time, when a civil rights bill 
came up and a motion was made to take 
it up and there was argument against 
the bill itself, that the advocates of the 
bill have not been willing to express their 
convictions and to give their reasons for 
the consideration of the full bill at the 
time of the debate of the motion. This 
is the first time in 20 years of the Sena- 
tor’s experience in the Senate that he 
has seen such a situation, and it calls 
for some explanation. s 

One of the explanations I hear in the 
corridors is that the advocates of the 
bill are not as strong in advocacy as they 
have been sometimes in the past, not as 
hopeful for cloture as they have been 
sometimes in the past, and not blind 
to what is happening in the coun- 
try, from Boston to Los Angeles and from 
San Francisco to Jacksonville, in the way 
of riots and demonstrations and mur- 
ders and arson and all kinds of civil 
disorder. 

Perhaps they have doubts in their 
minds as to the wisdom of this. Per- 
haps I am stating a hope. Perhaps they 
have a hope in their minds that some- 
thing may happen; that lightning may 
strike and we will not get a chance to 
pass on the merits of the bill. But I do 
not believe that I can state their reasons, 
or try to put words in the mouths of the 
advocates of this legislation, if they are 
advocates of the bill. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Flori- 
da will hear from the proponents of the 
bill, when we are permitted to have this 
bill before us, the reasons which per- 
suade them to think at this moment in 
history it is precisely what this Nation 
should do. 

But one thing I hope we who advocate 
action on the bill shall not contribute to 
is an extended discussion intended to de- 
lay the Senate in taking up the bill. I 
am sure any contribution we make to 
that effort would be welcomed by those 
who want no bill. 

But the 10 members of the Judiciary 
Committee, a majority of the standing 
committee, have advised the Senate fully 
with respect to the bill and our intentions 
in as full a fashion as will be found in 
any report that has been filed with this 
body over the years. 

If what the Senator from Florida was, 
in his gracious way, seeking to avoid say- 
ing with a harshness that would be of- 
fensive, let me state it in the harsh 
terms, as something I have heard. The 
argument is made that in the last several 
years we have passed five civil rights bills, 
and the beneficiaries are unappreciative. 
Parenthetically, of course, all we are 
seeking to do is deliver on promises we 
had made them or their forebears years 
ago, and we are still talking about de- 
livering. The argument is that they are 
unappreciative; and do not they riot in 
the streets? Why legislate under the 
compulsion of riots? 

Now, this is not the question in the 
form that the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HOLLAND] addressed to me. But I wish 
to say something about the persons who 
have and do ask that question. The way 
that is framed reflects a caste system 
that we should be trying to get rid of. 
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The suggestion seems to be that be- 
cause a few have done these things—let 
us face it, a very few Negroes have given 
in to violence to express their deep griev- 
ances—therefore, all Negroes should con- 
tinue to be deprived of their rights; that 
because the occasional Negro speaks ir- 
responsibly we should do nothing for any 
Negro. It is the old nonsequitur: a few 
Negroes are wrong, a few Negroes are ir- 
responsible; ergo, all are bad or un- 
worthy. 

In my book that is as pure an example 
of racism’ as one can find. I buy the 
argument that we should not pass this 
legislation because people are rioting. 
But I insist we should pass it in spite of 
the rioting and not because of the riot- 
ing. We should pass it because it is just 
and right. The long-term verdict of 
history will be favorable if we do pass it, 
and it is apt to be very harsh with us, 
if we do not. It is not just the clock of 
history that runs today; it is the 
calendar. It is 5:15 in September in an 
election year. This gets back to the 
delay sought to be imposed in taking up 
the bill. If I wanted no part of civil 
rights legislation, I would be busy around 
here, contending against the Senate tak- 
ing up the bill. I do not share that 
point of view. 

I believe that should the majority here 
desire that we be permitted to take up 
the House bill that is now the subject 
of the motion to take up, that we should 
be permitted to work on it; to decide 
what a majority feels is right, what a 
majority feels is necessary, and what a 
majority feel is fair. 

To repeat again, the majority of the 
members of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary made very clear what our judg- 
ment is and we have explained in great 
detail what we proposed to do once the 
bill is permitted to be before us. 

That is all I wish to say. Iam not go- 
ing to engage in any tactic which will 
delay further decision of the Senate 
whether we are going to be permitted to 
take up the bill. Once the bill is before 
us and we are permitted to work on the 
bill—once that moment arrives, those of 
us who believe with deep conviction that 
this bill makes good sense will explain 
fully why we feel this way and describe 
why we feel there is no question about 
the constitutionalism in respect to any 
title, all of which we have already done a 
week ago in filing the report. We will 
go through it again. But let us please 
not confuse the country this night. Let 
us make clear to the country that those 
of us who support the motion to take up 
the bill are asking simply that the 
Senate be permitted to decide if we are 
going to act. Let us be permitted to ex- 
plain again what is going on here so 
the country will understand. The motion 
is to permit the Senate to debate the 
House-passed bill; to permit a majority 


of the Senate to act on this bill. We are 


asking that we be allowed to take it up. 
Each of us then can vote yes or no, for 
this or for that feature of the bill, but 
let us not duck the issue itself. 
ADDITIONAL SIGNEE OF CLOTURE MOTION 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the junior Senator from Ohio 
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Mr. Younc] and the distinguished oc- 
cupant of the chair, the Senator from 
New York [Mr. KENNEDY] be permitted 
to sign the cloture motion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I rise 
first, to join the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Hart] in the statement he has 
made. I must say that I admire the wit 
and mettle of my friend from Florida. 
It will be a sorry day when one side takes 
the words of advice from the other side 
as to how it shall run its business. 
Whatever may have been the Senator's 
laudable role in respect to the amend- 
ments, to which he refers, and I approve 
of them, I thought we could do it by leg- 
islation. 

In substantiation of what the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Hart] has said, I 
believe there is one point that has not 
been mentioned. This is a House-passed 
bill. It was before the House for days. 
The House worked its will. These are 
coequal bodies of Congress. It is almost 
unthinkable that we would permit a bill 
passed by the other body to die on the 
calendar without bringing it up. 

I can readily understand that the or- 
dinary citizen cannot understand why we 
should be hassling in the Senate as to 
whether we should even consider the 
hotly contested bill which has been 
passed in the House. I doubt that we 
would see the House do that to us. 
Screams of outrage would go up if the 
House refused to consider a bill on which 
we had spent 2 months, which would be 
equivalent time in the Senate. It seems 
to me that that is the fundamental point 
which faces us here. It is a matter of 
dignity and comity of the two Houses of 
Congress. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Was there not some- 
thing of that nature in connection with 
the action of the Senate, or lack of ac- 
tion, on the House-passed bill to repeal 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
earlier this session? í 

Mr. JAVITS. There was, and I think 
that was absolutely wrong. 

Mr. HOLLAND. And it was debated 
very fully on the motion to take up. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it was wrong to 
filibuster against section 14(b) debate. 
I do not see that that is any reason why 
I should condone this. I did not agree 
with that action. 

Mr. HOLLAND. The debate was also 
on the motion to take up. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not believe the 
Senator has any dearth of information. 
I should like to see the Senator submit 
himself to a question-and-answer test. 
He would pass with 99 percent. I think 
that he knows as well as I, if not better, 
everything that is in the bill. 

In addition, I think that the pro- 
ponents of the bill, the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Hart] and his nine col- 
leagues have made their position clear 
because for all practical purposes we 
are committed to a House bill which is 
less than the administration bill be- 
cause we thought we could rally maxi- 
mum support. 

I must say—— 
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Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Yes, if I may just fin- 
ish. I must say, too, that I resent seri- 
ously, in the name of the country—not 
for myself, because I am devoted to the 
Senator from Florida and am a great 
admirer of his—the innuendo that we 
are unmindful of the burnings, the 
bombings, and the violence which have 
taken place. I might say, in terms of 
the justice of this cause: Look who is 
talking in terms of cause, when for years 
and years and years there was intimi- 
dation, suppression, violence, and assas- 
sination, as well as burnings and the de- 
nial of elementary justice in large sec- 
tions of our country. I am sure that 
the Senator from Florida would never 
condone that, but when we weigh these 
things on balance we might insist, be- 
fore we get so strong and so indignant 
about the amount of violence which is 
going on now, that it does not hold a 
candle, it does not begin to rate with 
what has been going on for 100 years in 
this terrible situation. 

Let me tell all Senators that I think, 
and think very deeply, that we will be 
taking a chance on more violence than 
we have had before - you ain't seen 
nothing yet”—if we deny justice where 
justice is due. 

I say, do not be intimidated by vio- 
lence, but do not be blind to it. There 
are not enough policemen or soldiers 
to enforce the law in this or any other 
country. We must apportion the law to 
justice which the people demand. They 
have a right to demand it. Very much 
of this is orderly, and deeply felt. Those 
of us advocating this measure would be 
derelict in our duty if we did not think 
to be responsive and to emphasize jus- 
tice. 

Only 5 percent of children in Southern 
States are in desegregated southern 
schools. Punishment for murdering a 
civil rights worker under a Federal law 
is 1 year in jail and, I think, a $5,000 
fine, if convicted, under the statute as 
construed in the so-called Screws case. 
Before we wax wrath about the situation, 
let us look at the facts, let us look at the 
comparison between what has been go- 
ing on and what is going on now. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I want to associate my- 
self with the position of the Senator 
from New York. I shared his views in 
regard to the filibuster on taking up re- 
peal of section 14(b). I am willing to 
let the record speak for itself. I think 


that a good many speeches were made on 


the issue as to whether we should take 
up the 14(b) issue, and I think the Rec- 
orp will show that few major speeches 
were made in support of repeal of 14(b). 
I think the most lengthy and detailed 
one—which is nothing new—was made 
by me on that occasion. I happened to 
feel that the people of this country were 
entitled to have the Senate come to a 


vote on the merits of that particular is- 


sue. I think also that the Senate should 
do so on this issue. Certainly, there 
should be fair deliberation on the merits 
of the issue but I think we have to get 
the filibuster out of the way first, al- 
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though tomorrow I intend to make a 
major speech in support of the bill and 
explain why I think the House bill is 
unsatisfactory because it does not go far 
enough. But, I share the views just ex- 
pressed by the Senator from New York. 

Let us face it. We had better see to 
it that we stop denying first-class citi- 
zenship rights to people because of the 
color of their skins. If we are going to 
follow the course of action of discrimi- 
nating against Negroes as to whether 
they can own a home, or where they can 
live, and seek to confine them more and 
more to the ghettos of this country, we 
are in for troublous times. 

I yield to no one in the Senate in my 
insistence on the enforcement of law and 
order; but, just because we stand for law 
and order, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that if we continue to deny one- 
tenth of the population of this country, 
because their skins are black, their full, 
first-class citizenship rights, we are in 
for trouble. | I think that the distin- 
guished Senator from New York is quite 
right at this stage of the debate to warn 
the American people that they had better 
take a look at the inevitable. Certainly, 
we must not continue to move in the 
direction of the “apartheid” policy of 
the Union of South Africa; but there are 
forces in this country that would have 
us adopt that kind of totalitarianism, and 
under a democratic label. In my judg- 
ment, if we do not stop that trend and 
do not recognize that all Americans, irre- 
spective of the color of their skins, are 
entitled to exactly the same rights, both 
human and property rights, we are head- 
ing for great trouble in this Republic. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam grateful to my col- 
league for his comments. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from New York yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I thank the Senator. 
I appreciate his courteous remark a few 
moments ago that he thought I was well 
informed about the contents of the two 
quite different so-called civil rights bills. 

I do know something about both of 
them. What I know about them has not 
led me to the conclusion, apparently 
reached by the Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Oregon, that they 
are good bills to support. Quite the con- 
trary. To me, it is difficult to see any 
good reason why they should be enacted. 
I cannot understand why those who sup- 
port the two bills have not been willing 
to state their reasons upon the floor of 
the Senate, and have not done so—so 
that the people of this Nation can know 
those reasons—during the past week. 

I want to say that I am grateful to 
hear that my good friend the Senator 
from Oregon proposes to make a full- 
dress speech tomorrow on the merits of 
the proposal. I gather from what he 
has said that he prefers the adminis- 
tration’s bill to the House bill. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from Flor- 
ida is correct; I am for the administra- 
tion’s bill, and not the House bill. 

Mr. HOLLAND. That justifies the 
argument I made a few minutes ago. 
We can well expect, if this bill is ever 
taken up, that there will be ardent ad- 
vocates. I certainly appreciate the fact 
that when the Senator from Oregon is 
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convinced of the rightness of a partic- 
ular cause, he is ardently in favor of it. 

We are going to be asked that the ad- 
ministration’s bill be substituted for the 
House bill. There are others who are 
going to ask, if the bill comes up on its 
merits, for the adoption of amendments 
out of the administration’s bill, title by 
title, or at least for some titles, to make 
the bill a stronger one. This justifies 
my feeling that a very great issue is in- 
volved in this motion to take up, and I 
cannot understand why Senators who 
have argued at length on the motion to 
take up repeal of section 14(b) feel that 
there is any reason why they cannot 
make good arguments at this time, for 
the information of Senators and for the 
information of the public, as to what 
good they see within the pages of either 
of these bills, or both. 

This is the first time that any such 
strategy has ever been used on the Sen- 
ate floor in such a matter in 20 years. 
There may have been times before that 
when it was done, but I think that those 
who oppose this bill, and who are willing 
to state why they oppose it, are entitled 
to have the benefit of the arguments 
stated on the floor, face to face, publicly 
reported, with those who feel that the 
bills are good and should be approved 
and passed. 

I repeat again my very great disap- 
pointment that such a policy has not 
prevailed at this time, the first time in 
20 years to my knowledge. 

I appreciate again the willingness of 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse], 
in spite of his well-known opposition to 
filibustering, to speak tomorrow in sup- 
port of the merits of one of the two so- 
called civil rights bills which he pre- 
fers—and I understand it is the adminis- 
tration’s bill. 

I thank the Senator for yielding. He 
has been extremely courteous. 

I do not see why a policy that has 
been good and has been followed in other 
debates, and one earlier this year on the 
proposed repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, should not be fol- 
lowed again. 

It has caused to arise, in my mind at 
least, this question, I am not looking 
down at the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], because he has always been will- 
ing to stand and be counted on how he 
feels. But I have noticed an apparent in- 
disposition on the part of others to speak 
on the floor of the Senate as to why they 
think these bills are good and why they 
should be passed. 

Mr. JAVITS. If I did not know the 
sincerity of the Senator from Florida, 
I would think he was kidding. Obvious- 
ly, we are not going to extend the de- 
bate and help the filibuster. As far as 
knowing what the bill is about, anybody 
can read the Recorp and see in a half 
hour what it is about, and they will know 
as much then as we could let them know 
in 15 hours of debate. So I do not think 
we are going to be taken in by that argu- 
ment. 

In addition, the overwhelming major- 
ity of motions to take up are handled 
either by consent or are debated for very 
brief periods of time. The only time we 
run into this situation is when the dug- 
in opponents say, “We may as well 
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have two cracks at it.” They will have 
a “crack” at a cloture attempt. So they 
filibuster the motion to take up. They 
get licked on that and then they fili- 
buster the bill itself, with the idea of 
stringing it out as long as possible, so 
that everybody gets tired of it, and 
wants to leave and get home and cam- 
paign. We may as well face the facts. 
I do not feel abashed or inhibited by 
the argument made. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iwill yield shortly. 

First, I would like to state why I think 
the bill should be passed. I am deeply 
concerned, and I think all of us here 
should be deeply concerned, with the 
violence which has taken place, we have 
seen it even in Atlanta, where there has 
been such progress and a very en- 
lightened policy was managed by the 
mayor previously in office and by the 
present mayor who succeeded him. 

I think the Senate has an overwhelm- 
ing responsibility in respect to questions 
of violence which are going on in the 
country based upon tremendous unem- 
ployment rates in Negro areas, as well 
as in other types of frustration. There 
are Negro areas where the unemploy- 
ment rate for youth is at least four times 
what it is for the white community. I 
know of areas where unemployment for 
Negro adults runs close to 40 percent. 

Under those circumstances it is al- 
most inconceivable, that there will not 
be a situation which just cannot be 
held down by the most drastic means. 

We have simply got to understand that 
we are trying to make up in 10 or 12 
years, since 1954, what has been going 
on as a result of the heritage of a cen- 
tury. It is not easy, and we incur a 
grave danger of far more violence than 
we have already seen, by refusing, almost 
arbitrarily, to consider a measure when 
the other body, a coequal body with this 
one, has acted, after much hard labor, 
and to at least facilitate this measure, 
which according to general consensus, 
is required to alleviate the situation. 

I think we are under a grave responsi- 
bility. I would not feel content in my 
own conscience if I did not fight with 
every fiber of my being to bring about at 
least a consideration and a vote on this 
measure at this session of Congress. 

I feel it is in the interest of the coun- 
try that we do what we can to take 
continuous steps forward in the legis- 
lative field as we are expected to go 
forward in the private field along these 


S. 

I think the bill as it comes out of the 
House is overly modest. From the civil 
rights point of view, it is far less than 
half a loaf, instead of a whole loaf. It 
is endeavoring to give legislative relief 
to millions who are in bitter oppression, 
who are rightfully aggrieved, but who 
are not rightful in their violence. 

Mr. President, it is the responsibility 
of Government to answer grievances and 
to legislate, and legislate as reasonable 
men. The idea that we are *o be held 
back by the white backlash or as a result 
of resentment or because of the feeling 
that violence has engendered, does not 
belong here. This is no way for us to act. 
We should be leaders, not followers. If 
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there is a white backlash, we should not 
step down from our leadership. We 
should not fail to act because of emotion- 
alism. The people picked us for office. 
We are in office for a certain number 
of years, and we cannot be withdrawn 
during that time. That is why the 
Founding Fathers made it so. 

Mr. President, without laboring the 
issue unduly, I believe we should act, that 
we must act, that there is every reason to 
act, in the interest of the Nation and 
public order, and pass this measure. I 
know that it will not be done, apparently, 
without cloture. 

So I shall close with what should be 
the central theme of what I have to say, 
because, after all, in a matter like this, 
we have to talk primarily to our own side 
of the case, emphasizing the importance 
of the cloture vote. 

It will be the first cloture vote. There 
may be another. Nonetheless, if there is 
to be any hope for this measure, it must 
command at least a majority—and a sub- 
stantial majority—on Wednesday, and, 
hopefully, carry entirely, as it richly 
deserves to be carried. 

I should like to make a plea especially 
to Senators who have reservations about 
the bill—to those “middle” Senators who 
are not all for the bill or all against it, 
but who have reservations; who may 
wish to strike out a title or to make a 
change. It is to them that one has to 
appeal in the interests of having them 
consider the measure, and not to abort it 
completely, because that clearly would 
be a shock to the country, would add to 
the mounting difficulties, and would 
represent a failure in leadership. It 
would create the impression that we will 
refrain from legislating because we are 
angry, that we are resentful at what is 
going on in the country in terms of such 
manifestations of violence as we are 
facing. Rather, we should have the 
sense to answer the grievances by dealing 
with them in the bill, and also have a 
sense of proportion, considering the 
relatively small amount of violence thet 
is now occurring compared with the 
heritage of a century of oppression. 


TRIBUTE TO MSGR. FREDERICK 
G. HOCHWALT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I was 
saddened to learn on September 5 of 
the death of the Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Frederick G. Hochwalt, formerly 
director of the department of education 
of the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and who at the time of his de- 
mise was serving as executive secretary 
of the National Catholic Educational 
Association. 

Monsignor Hochwalt appeared fre- 
quently before my Subcommittee on Ed- 
ucation in presenting the testimony of 
his organization upon our bills over the 
years. He was an able and articulate 
advocate of a point of view which I re- 
spected. During the first year of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s administration, through 
Monsignor Hochwalt’s cooperation, we 
were able to work out a provision, for 
the first time in Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion legislation, and do it within the 
framework of the first amendment of 
the Constitution, for some aid to private 
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schools. Mr. President, that first pro- 
posal that Monsignor Hochwalt and I 
agreed upon and sought to incorporate 
in legislation at that time was subse- 
quently amplified; and we, as far as 
Federal aid to education is concerned, 
I think, went a remarkably long way in 
ironing out one of the most serious con- 
troversies that had developed within 
this country. I wish to express again, 
as I did at that time when he was living, 
my great appreciation for the coopera- 
tion which the monsignor extended to 
me in seeking to take that bill through 
the Senate. 

In person he was a kind and gentle 
man, and above all he was a reasonable 
and patient man. 

Although he wore his academic dis- 
tinctions lightly, he was a deeply learned 
man. Those who have worked with him 
will miss the inspiration that he brought 
to their meetings. 

Mr. President, in concluding this trib- 
ute to his memory, I think it appropriate 
to say in the words of First Samuel, 
chapter 2, verse 35, which reads: 

And I will raise me up a faithful priest, 
that shall do according to that which is in 
my heart and in my mind; and he shall walk 
before mine annointed forever. 


If those words apply to any man they 
apply to Frederick Hochwalt. I knew 
that he would cherish no greater tribute 
than the simple words of Hebrews, chap- 
ter 5, verse 6, which should be engraved 
upon his monument. They are: 

Thou art a priest forever after the order of 
Melchisedec. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a biography of the late Mon- 
signor Hochwalt which was prepared by 
the National Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the biog- 
raphy was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BIOGRAPHY 


The Right Reverend Monsignor Frederick 
G. Hochwalt was born in Dayton, Ohio, in 
1909. He obtained his elementary education 
at Holy Trinity Parochial School in that 
city, after which he attended the University 
of Dayton Preparatory School and the Uni- 
versity of Dayton, where he received his A.B. 
degree in 1931, 

He studied philosophy at St. Gregory's 
Seminary in Cincinnati and theology at Mt. 
St. Mary of the West Seminary, Norwood, 
Ohio. He was ordained in 1935. 
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Monsignor Hochwalt received his master’s 
and doctor’s degrees from the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, W. n, D.C., where 
he majored in educational administration. 
From 1940 to 1944 he served as chaplain of 
the Newman Club at the University of Cin- 
cinnati, professor at the Teachers College 
Athenaeum of Ohio, and director of the 
Catholic Youth Organization of the Arch- 
diocese of Cincinnati. 

In June 1944, Monsignor Hochwalt was ap- 
pointed Director of the Department of Educa- 
tion at the National Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence. Also in June 1944 he was named Exec- 
utive Secretary of the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. In October 1944 he was 
appointed a Papal Chamberlain with the title 
of Very Reverend Monsignor by His Holiness, 
Pope Pius XII. From December 1944 to 1951 
Monsignor Hochwalt served as Director of 
the Commission on American Citizenship of 
the Catholic University of America. In No- 
vember 1947 he was appointed a Domestic 
Prelate with the title of Right Reverend 
Monsignor by His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

Monsignor Hochwalt has received the fol- 
lowing honorary degrees: LL. D., Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1947; LL. D., 
St. Mary's College, San Francisco, California, 
1948; LL. D., Dayton University, Dayton, Ohio, 
1948; LL.D., Villanova College, Villanova, 
Pennsylvania, 1948; LL.D., College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul Minnesota, 1951; Ed. D., 
Merrimack College, Andover, Massachusetts, 
1952; LL. D., Manhattan College, New York, 
1954; LL.D., Saint Michael's College, Ver- 
mont, 1955; LL.D., St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri, 1957; LL.D., St. Norbert Col- 
lege, West De Pere, Wisconsin, 1960; LL.D., 
Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island, 
1960; LL. D., Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, 1963. 

On December 9, 1954, Monsignor Hockwalt 
was awarded the St. Francis Xavier Gold 
Medal by Xavier University, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
He also received the Pere Marquette Award 
from Marquette University, Milwaukee, on 
April 16, 1956. 

Among the committees on which Monsig- 
nor Hochwalt has served are the following: 
Committee on Religion and Education of the 
American Council on Education; the U.S. 
Educational Mission to Japan, 1946 and 1950; 
Advisor to U.S. Delegation to UNESCO meet- 
ings in Paris, Mexico City, and Florence. He 
is a member of the Commission on Federal 
Relations of the American Council on Edu- 
cation; Education Committee of the Catholic 
Association for International Peace; the 
Catholic Commission on Intellectual and 
Cultural Affairs; the Board of Directors of 
the American National Council for Health 
Education of the Public; Committee on 
School Services of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica; Advisory Council of the University of 
Pittsburgh Project Talent Office; Advisory 
Board of Center for Applied Research; Wash- 
ington Advisory Committee of the Institute 
of International Education; Editorial Board 
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of the Catholic Encyclopedia; Standing Com- 
mittee on Tests and Measurements of the 
Educational Testing Service. 

Monsignor Hochwalt retired January 1, 
1966, as Director of the Department of Edu- 
cation, National Catholic Welfare confer- 
ence. He continued as Executive Secretary 
of the National Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion. 


RECESS UNTIL 11 A.M. TOMORROW 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, if there is 
no further business to come before the 
Senate, I move, in accordance with the 
order heretofore entered, that the Senate 
recess until 11 a.m. tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 43 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
took a recess until tomorrow, Tuesday, 
September 13, 1966, at 11 o’clock a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate September 12 (legislative day of 
September 7), 1966: 

TRAFFIC SAFETY ADMINISTRATOR 

William Haddon, Jr., of New York, to be 
Traffic Safety Administrator. (New posi- 


tion.) 
NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD 
Howard G. Gamser, of New York, to be a 
member of the National Mediation Board for 
the n expiring July 1, 1969. (Reappoint- 
ment, 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate September 12 (legislative day 
of September 7), 1966: 

U.S. Army 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list, in grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 

To be general 

Gen. Paul DeWitt Adams, 017306, Army of 

the United States (major general, U.S. Army). 
U.S. Navy 
To be vice admiral 

Rear Adm. Allen M. Shinn, U.S. Navy, hav- 
ing been designated, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, section 5231, for 
commands and other duties determined by 
the President to be within the contempla- 
tion of said section, for appointment to the 
grade indicated while so serving. 

Atomic ENERGY COMMISSION 

Carl Walske, of New Mexico, to be Chair- 
man of the Military Liaison Committee of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The President’s Anti-Inflationary Program 
Deserves Full Support 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s economic message of last week 


offers us a way to check inflation before 
it gets out of hand, and at the same 
time to continue and broaden our pros- 
perity. 

A first recommendation is that the T- 
percent investment tax credit be sus- 
pended for 16 months. This is precisely 
in accord with the recommendation of 
the Joint Economic Committee of last 
March: 

We should immediately suspend the 7- 
percent investment credit provision in view 
of the extraordinary exuberance indicated 
by investment programs. This is one of the 


major inflationary threats of this year. This 
action should be accompanied by a provi- 
sion that the 7-percent credit would go back 
into effect at a fixed future date unless Con- 
gress acts to extend the suspension. 


The House Committee on Ways and 
Means, and its chairman, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Mrs] have today 
commenced hearings on the President’s 
tax recommendations. 

Another important recommendation 
of the President is to the Federal Re- 
serve Board and to the banks to lower 
interest rates. The suspension of the 
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tax credit, and the curtailment of Fed- 
eral expenditures, will reduce the de- 
mand for credit. Lower interest rates 
can and must follow. 

Banks have recently been making the 
headlines by raising their interest rates. 
We would all welcome some new head- 
lines bearing the news that banks are 
now lowering their interest rates. 

President Johnson also said: 

We ask the cooperation of employers and 
unions in maintaining price and wage policy 
consistent with stabilization. 


The administration’s wage-price 
guideposts, after the airline machinists’ 
wage settlement and the steel price in- 
crease, are admittedly sick. But reports 
of their demise, as Mark Twain once 
said of reports of his own death, are 
greatly exaggerated. The House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations is to- 
day holdiz.g hearings on how to revise 
and reinvigorate price-wage guideposts. 

The President’s program deserves 
wholehearted support. 


The 4-H Clubs Render Great Service to 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most refreshing and encouraging youth 
movements in the United States today 
is in the 4-H Clubs. Frequently, it seems 
that all we hear and read about Ameri- 
can young people concerns only those 
who engage in violently antisocial be- 
havior that is at odds with all the values 
and traditions of our society. In con- 
trast to the whining and complaining 
of the self-appointed rebels without a 
cause” 4-H work is a glowing and wel- 
come change. 

The 4-H club work is justly famous 
for instilling into members the highest 
qualities of, and appreciation for, work, 
perseverance, standards of excellence, 
thrift, and competition. There is not a 
community in the country that does not 
recognize this, or benefit from it. It is 
always especially gratifying to see the 
extensive and well-deserved coverage 
given to local, county, and State 4-H ac- 
tivities by the press and other news 
media. 

Special mention must be given to the 
county home demonstration and agri- 
cultural extension agents, who give so 
freely and willingly of their time and 
skill to assist and advise the local clubs. 
A really good 4-H organization stands or 
falls with these people and their services 
are invaluable. 

The 4-H projects are numerous and 
cover many fields. The 4-H competition 
ranges from within the clubs themselves 
to local, county, and State contests. No 
one can estimate the time and work and 
care that goes into 4—H projects, but the 
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end result, in making better citizens, 18 
always evident. 

We all owe these young people our 
gratitude and recognition. As they be- 
come older and assume their responsi- 
bilities as adult citizens, we can be sure 
the future of our country is in good 
hands. 


Payments to Dentists for Insurance Claims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES KEE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr. KEE. Mr, Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives H.R. 17638, a bill which will 
make mandatory the inclusion in health 
insurance policies issued by companies 
doing interstate business, a provision re- 
quiring that payments shall be made un- 
der these policies to doctors of dental 
surgery, doctors of dental medicine, and 
oral surgeons for the performance of 
surgical procedures where the contract 
permits payment for these procedures 
to a doctor of medicine. 

Unfortunately, some insurance con- 
tracts have been narrowly construed by 
the companies issuing them so that 
necessary surgical procedures involving 
the mouth and jaw of affected patients 
have to be performed by a medical 
doctor, and if performed by a dentist, 
no payment is made. In my opinion, 
this unnecessarily restricts the freedom 
of choice of patients, and should not be 
permitted. 

This problem has been met in Cali- 
fornia by a supreme court decision in- 
terpreting a health insurance contract 
so as to include within the term “med- 
ical doctor,” a dentist when performing 
surgical procedures otherwise covered 
by the contract. 

North Carolina and West Virginia 
have passed legislation similar in pur- 
pose to my bill. 

These surgical procedures consist of 
fractures of the jaws, biopsies of the tis- 
sues of the mouth and jaws, tumors, and 
cysts of the mouth and jaws, frenum op- 
erations, incisions in aud about the 
mouth for acute infections in the soft 
tissues and jaw bones, surgery for cor- 
rection of deformities and malrelation 
of the jaws, X-rays of the teeth and 
jaws, avulsion of branches of the fifth 
nerve in cases of tie douloureux, removal 
of salivary stones, correction of disloca- 
tion and disturbances of the maxillary 
condylar joint, alveoplasty and stomato- 
plasty of the mouth, incisions of the ton- 
gue, lips and palate, and so forth. 

There are good national precedents 
for this legislation; namely, the Federal 
Employees Health Benefit Act of 1959— 
Public Law 86-382, S. 2162, Septem- 
ber 28, 1959—and ‘the recent Health 
Medicare Insurance Act—Public Law 
89-97, H.R. 6675, July 30, 1965. 

In the Government-wide indemnity 
benefit plan, covered by Aetna and other 
associated insurance companies, under 
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the heading ‘Definitions of Terms Used 
in This Brochure,” is the following word- 
ing: 

Doctor is a duly licensed doctor of medi- 
cine (MD.) or a duly licensed doctor of 
osteopathy (D.O.). The term includes sur- 
geons and other specialists if they meet this 
definition, A duly licensed dentist is also 
considered a “doctor” for purposes of the 
dental work and oral surgery covered by the 
Plan, and a duly licensed podiatrist (chirop- 
odist) is considered a doctor“ for purposes 
of the foot conditions covered by the Plan. 
Types of practitioners not specifically men- 
tioned above are not considered “doctors” for 
purposes of this Plan. 


In the Government-wide service bene- 
fit plan, administered by Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield, under the title “Definitions 
of Terms Used in This Brochure,” is the 
following wording: 

Physician is a doctor of medicine (M.D.) 
or doctor of osteopathy (D.O.) who is legally 
qualified and licensed to practice medicine 
and perform surgery at the time and place 
the service is rendered. For services cov- 
ered by the Plan, doctors of dental surgery 
(D.D.S.), doctors of medical dentistry 
(D.M.D.), and doctors of surgical chiropody 
(D.S.C.), when acting within the scope of 
their licenses, are deemed to be physicians. 
No practitioners other than those specified 
above shall be deemed to be physicians for 
purposes of this Plan. 


In Public Law 89-97, under Title I: 
Health Insurance for the Aged and Fed- 
eral Assistance and subheading “Phy- 
sician,” is the following wording: 

(r) The term “physician.” when used in 
connection with the performance of any 
function or action, means (1) a doctor of 
medicine or osteopathy legally authorized to 
practice medicine and surgery by the state 
in which he performs such function or ac- 
tion (including a physician within the mean- 
ing of section 1101 (a) (7), or (2) a doctor 
of dentistry or dental or oral surgery who is 
legally authorized to practice dentistry by 
the state in which he performs such function 
but only with respect to (A) surgery related 
to the jaw or any structure contiguous to 
the jaw or (B) the reduction of any fracture 
of the jaw or any facial bone. 


This definition with respect to physi- 
cian has been upheld by the supreme 
court of some States—notably a ruling 
by the Arizona State Supreme Court re- 
garding the right of a dentist to admin- 
ister a general anesthetic, wherein the 
court ruled that in fact a dentist was a 
physician. 

It is my understanding that consider- 
able attention is now being given this 
matter of vital importance by several 
States. 


Deductible Expenses for Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 12, 1966 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
I am introducing today provides for 
amending of the Internal Revenue Code 


to allow teachers to deduct from their 
gross income the cost of pursuing courses 
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for academic credit and degrees at insti- 
tutions of higher education, as well as 
for certain travel resulting therefrom, 

The Department of the Treasury has 
allowed such deductions as a matter of 
policy since 1958. However, in July of 
this year, the Internal Revenue Service 
issued regulations which could sub- 
stantially limit this practice. 

Goals such as teacher training and 
the raising of educational standards are 
by definition desirable. With the severe 
demands on the budget, these goals, un- 
fortunately, cannot always be met. 
Nevertheless considerable assistance can 
be given to attaining them through this 
type of legislation. Thus, by provid- 
ing various forms of tax relief we are 
encouraging and making possible the 
improvement of professional back- 
grounds by individuals who are, for the 
most part, financing their own education. 
The loss to the U.S. Treasury, by allow- 
ing these deductions, will be minimal, 
and yet at the same time we can get 
better trained teachers for far less money 
than if their training had to be sub- 
sidized with public funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly urge action on 
this bill during the current session of 
Congress so that our teachers and our 
educational system may benefit from it. 
Certainly our children, even if indirect- 
ly, stand to benefit from it. 


Agriculture Department Ignores Small 
Farmer” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has ignored one 
of its most important jobs, which is to 
get the income of the small farmer up 
to a decent level, not drop the family 
farmer as an economic liability. 

I quote a statement made by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture, John A. 
Schnittker, that “Federal farm policy is 
aimed at achieving parity income for 
adequate size commercial farms, not nec- 

for small farms.” 

Schnittker defined as “adequate” those 
farms grossing over $10,000 a year in 
sales. 

This statement is typical of the abuse 
and misuse which the administration has 
made of the agricultural segment of the 
Nation’s economy. 

According to farm census figures just 
released, South Dakota lost an average of 
1,205 farms per year in the period 1959 
to 1964. 

It is very apparent that the Johnson- 
Freeman administration is ready to ig- 
nore the family farmer completely. The 
long-range plan for the American pro- 
ducer evidently does not include 29,000 
South Dakota farmers—or more than 58 
percent of them—whom the Department 
considers as “small famers,” 
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The Secretary of Agriculture should 
denounce this irresponsible statement 
and take effective action to reverse this 
record of failure and neglect which the 
statistics clearly reveal. 


You Can’t Dilute Our Water Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, few men 
have been more dedicated to the cause 
of clean water than our colleague, the 
distinguished gentleman from Utah, 
Senator FRANK E. Moss. 

I am most proud to include his both 
informative and timely speech at the 
1966 Water Quality Symposium in Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

It is addresses of this caliber that 
should be shared and lived up to by all 
of us. 

The address follows: 

You Can’r DILUTE Our WATER PROBLEMS 


(Speech of Senator Frank E. Moss, Demo- 
crat, of Utah, 1966 Water Quality Sym- 
posium, Montreal, Quebec, Canada, Au- 
gust 24, 1966) 

There can be little question about The 
Role of Man in Water Quality” in this year 
of 1966. 

Man is the villain. 

But it certainly would be some kind of 
villainy for me to ignore the fact that you 
people in attendance at this Water Quality 
Symposium have long been in the business 
of correcting what nature also does to water. 
The vast despoiling of the quality of our 
water has not been due to man alone, 

What changes time has wrought in the 
water conditioning. business! It must be 
fascinating for those of you who have been 
long in this business to look down through 
the years. The Corporal’s Guard which set 
out to mobilize a sustained attack on water 
pollution has gathered so many recruits that 
they jostle one another. And all have now 
become part of a great army which includes 
important segments of the Federal govern- 
ment, of the government of every state of the 
union, of many of our counties and our 
cities, and of some new government entities 
in the form of interstate compact forces and 
intrastate utility districts. Your allies en- 
compass much of the world's industry and 
many of its sovereign governments. 

You members of the Water Conditioning 
Association, International, both founders and 
freshmen alike, can take great satisfaction 
in the extent to which you helped nourish 
the body of technology on which we are now 
basing our great drive to rid our lakes and 
rivers of pollution. 

The first Water Quality Symposium which 
the Association sponsored in Washington last 
year was, I believe, something of a capstone 
event in the development of the water con- 
ditioning industry. It was also a benchmark 
in water resource care because it dealt with 
such a range of problems in water treatment 
and utilization, 

The program for this year’s meeting in 
Montreal refiects the full breadth of. com- 
petence of the members of this worldwide 
association. I can think of no more signifi- 
cant bond of interest among the score of 
nations r-presented here today than con- 
structive concern for water quality. I am 
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grateful for the opportuntiy to speak to this 
distinguished group on a subject which is of 
such critical importance to every country of 
the world, to Canada, to the U.S., and all of 
our friends, and especially to my home state 
of Utah. 

But water is critically important not just 
in arid parts of the world, where every drop 
of water must be weighed to determine its 
highest order of possible use. Water is also 
critically important to those countries and 
areas where water is so plentiful it is used in 
the grossest ways—say as a transport and 
treatment vehicle for raw sewage and indus- 
trial waste products. 

It is tribute to our host country today that 
while it has more of the earth's supply of 
fresh water than any other country, it also 
has one of the world’s most aggressive and 
progressive water resource care and develop- 
ment programs, 

This is my second appearance this summer 
in Canada, actually in La Belle Province of 
Quebec, Early in June, I had the great honor 
of speaking at the University of Sherbrooke 
at the Water Resources Symposium spon- 
sored by the Royal Society of Canada. 

It was my pleasure to appear that day on 
the same platform with one of Canada’s 
great patriots, the late General A. G. L. Mc- 
Naughton, soldier, statesman, diplomat, 
builder of his country and defender of it in 
peace as well as war. 

His untimely passing last month was a 
great loss to Canada, to his many friends 
and admirers in the United States, and to 
the continent-wide community of people in- 
terested in the preservation of the great 
natural resources of North America. Gen- 
eral McNaughton had served for many years 
as Canadian Chairman of the International 
Joint Commission, which has, under a 57- 
year-old treaty, jurisdiction over the bound- 
ary waters shared by Canada and the 
United States. 

When General McNaughton spoke on the 
subject of water resources, he spoke with 
authority, but he also spoke with the fervor 
and high-minded motivation of a true 
Canadian who loved every river and moun- 
tain and every lake and plain. I felt the 
loss of his death particularly because I hoped 
at Sherbrooke we were laying the founda- 
tion of a constructive understanding of mu- 
tual objectives in the preservation and de- 
velopment of the water resources of both our 
countries. 

He always laid great stress on the impor- 
tance of taking better care of the water at 
hand before looking across hills or across 
borders for new supplies. He would be at 
home in this audience. 

It seems to me that the essence of your 
business philosophy, the motto of your in- 
dustry, if you will, is, “Make the most of 
what you have.” Your business has always 
been one of tailoring or conditioning the 
water at hand to meet the need at hand. 

I wonder if you have ever thought about 
how basic and fundamental this approach 
to the water problem really is. It must be, 
it has to be, the starting point of all water 
resource care and development. 

The care of the soil and the water pro- 
ducing areas of our world, the places where 
nature deposits water by means of her fan- 
tastic desalting and transport system, is a 
priorl and actually the beginning of all 
water supply measures. Conservation is 
necessarily the foundation of water resource 
development. 

If we take care of the water-producing 
areas, if we cooperate with nature in the 
care and cultivation of the fields which she 
has selected for the purpose, we can harvest 
the water crop on a sustained yield basis. 
If we fail to take care of the water-producing 
areas, then we commit ourselves to destruc- 
tion as surely as the night follows the day. 
It is only a question of the time. 
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As far as our cooperation with nature is 
concerned, man has.no choice in what he 
does with water if he wants to continue to 
live. But if we can assure ourselves of a 
continuing water harvest, then we can make 
some choices as to what we do with it. In 
other words, we can decide how we use the 
crop. 

All of the harvest must eventually find its 
way back to the sea, or otherwise rejoin the 
constant circulation system by which nature 
keeps this planet livable. Our choices come 
in what we do with the water in its available 
fresh state, that is, between the time nature 
deposits it by precipitation and the time it 
gets back to the sea. 

Reason, logic, economics and, yes, survival 
itself tell us we should make the most of it. 
Water is precious stuff. 

The trouble is, for too long and too often, 
we have isolated economics from the other 
rules—from the compelling logic of taking 
care of the means to live. 

Another tenet of water management—a 
convenient term which covers everything 
constructive we want to do with water— 
flows from or underlies your philosophy of 
making the most of what you have. It is 
this: Don't use water when you don’t have to. 

In closing my talk at Sherbrooke, I said, 
and I quote, “The total amount of moisture 
in the earth life support envelope is fixed 
and constant; the number of people to use 
it is not. Their numbers expand, their 
uses change and increase, their modes of 
travel, their industries and their residences 
shift.” 

My point then was that Canada and the 
United States should approach the solution 
to the problem of water supply vs. water de- 
mand together instead of separately. The 
fact applies even more precisely and im- 
peratively to the point of our discussion here 

today. Care and proper treatment of the 
water at hand is the first step of water re- 
source development to meet man's changing 
needs. That is your business, 

The fact that the amount of water is fixed 
and the demand is not fixed is the starting 
point for everything we do about water. 

The first guidepoint after that is the fact 
that water plays a critical role in situ, that 
is, in its place in nature. Water in place, in 
nature's place, is a key element in the preser- 
vation of the surface of the earth, in making 
our environment livable. 

Water sustains the vegetation which holds 
the soil which supports life. Water helps to 
regulate the temperature and humidity of 
2 atmosphere and makes it hospitable to 

e. 

The cost of restoring the quality of our 
waters makes one thing clear in a growing 
urbanized society. The use of water as a low 
cost transporter of untreated domestic and 
industrial waste is a sorry exercise in eco- 
nomics. 

Using water in a fashion that ruins it for 
other uses, then returning it untreated to 
nature’s circulation system, may produce 

_meat for some men but it is poison for others. 

Heating a stream to a point that kills the 
fish may be justifiable power economics, but 
it doesn’t make sense otherwise. 

The point of all this is that there simply 
isn’t enough water to keep on using it the 
way we have in the past. 

On the other hand, there will be plenty of 
water if we take care of it. But we can't 
continue the typical pattern of urban and 
industrial water use—or abuse—in North 
America even if we learn how to make it 
rain when and where we want, and learn how 
to take the salt out of the sea at such a 
profit on the salt we get the water for noth- 
ing 


Neither can we continue the pattern of strip 
mining, strip timbering, strip grazing, and 
asphalt and concrete recarpeting of our 
earthly home. 
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And we must not be trapped into thinking 
that there is an easy cure to all the illnesses 
of water abure by just finding some more 
water. 

Now, we all know that dilution is an ac- 
cepted technique of treatment and an effec- 
tive aid to nature in her process of purifica- 
tion. We know more water is very beneficial 
and necessary sometimes in order to speed 
the clean-up of a bad situation. And, of 
course, power can be generated and water 
transportation can be extended by massive 
transfer schemes, but we must also realize 
that all of these benefits will themselves be 
diluted and diminished if we fail to do the 
clean-up job first. 

Let me cite an example. You all know 
the condition of Lake Erie. You know that 
this important artery of commerce, the shal- 
lowest and smallest of the Great Lakes, is 
so polluted that its waters cannot support 
any aquatic life. People who live along Lake 
Erie’s shore swim in it at great peril. 

Now, there are a number of plans for add- 
ing water to the Great Lakes, one developed 
in America and several in Canada. It ap- 
pears from initial studies that these plans 
are engineeringly sound. It seems com- 
pletely’ practical and economically within 
reason to add water to the Great Lakes, 
enough water to maintain optimal levels in 
the lakes themselves and optimal flows 
through the Niagara and the St. Lawrence— 
enough to assure full depth in the harbor of 
Montreal and capacity power generation in 
the St. Lawrence. 

It would not, however, make sense to em- 
bark on any plan for augmentation of the 
Great Lakes until we have started to reduce 
measurably the pollution of the Lakes, or at 
least reduce the rate of input of pollutants. 

This will cost many billions, but we are 
going to do it. The water pollution control 
program established by the US. Congress 
under the leadership of such men as Senator 
Muskie of Maine and Representative Blatnik 
of Minnesota, with the full force backing of 
President Johnson, is going to change the 
quality of all our waters, including Lake 
Erle. As I say, it will take money and time, 
but it is going to be done. Fortunately, the 
heat of discussion as to the sharing of costs 
between the polluting industries and the 
municipalities will not add to the thermal 
pollution of any of the waters due for treat- 
ment. 

Now that we have gotten a start on clean- 
ing up the water courses which are so im- 
portant for the distribution of water to the 
places where we need it, we can begin true 
long range planning for the maximum pro- 
duction and most efficient utilization of the 
total water harvest. ’ 

One imaginative distribution plan is the 
continent-spanning NAWAPA concept. The 
initials stand for North American Water and 
Power Alliance. There is no such thing to- 
day, of course, but the name put on the pro- 
ject by its developers is deseriptive of the 
scope and purpose of a water system which 
could serve Canada, the United States and 
Mexico. 

As of now, the NAWAPA concept consists 
of some preliminary engineering reports by 
The Ralph M. Parsons Company providing 
a reasonable demonstration of continent- 
wide water resource planning. For the first 
time, I believe, it treats the North American 
continent as a whole. Water resource plan- 
ning up to now has been done by region or 
by river basin. We just didn’t look over 
the hill. The Water Resources Planning Act 
of 1965 even.has a prohibition against inter- 
basin transfers of water. Such a restriction 
eventually must be lifted, but it is a symbolic 
carryover of our past thinking. The water 
problem is a challenge to our ingenuity and 
skill, both technical and political. 

The Parsons approach to the problem is to 
collect between 15 and 20 per cent of the 
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unused runoff waters of the north, water 
now flowing into the North Pacific, the Ber- 
ing Sea, the Arctic Ocean, and Hudson Bay. 
This water would be combined with the 
carefully husbanded waters from currently 
producing areas of the Northwest, from the 
Northeast and Appalachia and from the 
Great Lakes and contiguous basins. We 
would then have a kind of continent-wide 
grid system serving directly one territory and 
seven provinces of Canada, thirty-five states 
of the U.S., and three states of Mexico. 

Now, before we start designing a system 
which promises to solve both the high and 
low water problems—including supply, power, 
and navigation—of the Columbia, the Great 
Lakes, and the St. Lawrence, and to provide 
the arid west of the U.S. and Mexico with 
much needed water, there are three tough 
questions to be answered. 

The first one is the easiest, but may take 
five to ten years to answer. It is to check 
out on the ground in Canada, the U.S. and 
Mexico, what the Parsons engineers have 
done with maps from their desks and on 
drafting tables. 

The second is the policy question for the 
Canadians as to whether they want to par- 
ticipate in joint water resource development, 
and, if so, under what conditions. 

The third is the policy question for the 
Americans as to whether they want to im- 
port water by tying into a continental dis- 
tribution system. I’ve heard people say the 
United States shouldn’t ever become de- 
pendent upon another country for its water. 

My position is that we should start work 
at once gathering the data on which we can 
base definitive answers. I believe a conti- 
nental system emerge as clearly in the 
best long-range interest of both countries. 

Everything we could do for the next five 
years as a basis for making a decision on 
a continental water distribution system 
would be something we ought to do anyway, 
even if there was no such possibility as the 
NAWAPA concept. This applies to both 
Canada and the U.S. 

One of the first things to be done, and this 
may take longer than five years, is for Canada 
to survey and measure her own water 
resources. Only after this is done can the 
people of Canada sensibly approach the ques- 
tion of continental distribution. Regardless 
of that answer, such a survey would lay the 
foundation for effective long-range conser- 
vation, 

The United States needs time to determine 
how various basins might be interconnected 
to effect distribution of the imported water, 
and to push on with the tremendous pollu- 
tion abatement and conservation programs 
we have started. We have to do these things 
whether or not we can make use of now un- 
used waters from the North. | 

I believe the kinds of studies that should 
be undertaken for these purposes would 
make clear to Canada that it would be to 
her advantage to begin now to conserve 
and expand the water harvest capabilities 
of her great northland. I believe such studies 
will establish water as a sustained-yield crop, 
part of which can be profitably exported. 
Related economic studies should show that 
the earnings from both power and water 
marketed in the United States can provide 
developmental capital for Canada’s continued 
economic growth, 

The studies we would have to make in the 
United States in order to participate in a 
continent-wide resource development pro- 
gram are also the studies we should make to 
determine full use of our own resources 
without a continent-wide system. 

The place to start any cooperative pro- 
gram, of course, is with the Great Lakes. 
The Lakes are the center of gravity or the 
axis of population and economic activity of 
the continent. The two countries cannot 

t the further deterioration of these 
lakes, the greatest bodies of fresh water on 


implies new water. I believe the first stu 
on how to build a profitable trade in wate 
between the two countries should center on 
the Great Lakes. What we learn in working 
out this problem can be applied to the larger 
problem. 

In addition to the NAWAPA concept, a 
Canadian water plan is drawing increasing 
attention in the United States. Thomas W. 
Kierans of Sudbury, Ontario, has presented 
to several water resource meetings in the 
U.S. his own scheme for transfer of James 
Bay water to the Great Lakes, His proposal 
is not as wide in scope as NAWAPA but it 
has an intriguing idea for saving fresh water 
by preventing the mixing of water from 
rivers flowing into James Bay with the salt 
waters. Fresh water from reservoirs created 
by barriers across the estuaries of these rivers 
could then be pumped back to the Great 
Lakes. 

I don’t know whether the system will work 
or not, but I believe we ought to find out. 
The federal and concerned provincial gov- 
ernments of Canada could very well come up 
with a better plan than either of those now 
before us. I do not believe, however, that 
they will reject out of hand the proposition 
that new water may be brought into the 
Great Lakes with benefits to both the sup- 
plying basin and ‘the receiving basin and 
with advantages to both countries. 

The costs, of course, would be shared in 
accordance with a formula to be worked out, 
which would take into account the relative 
commitment of new water and benefits en- 
joyed by the two countries. I believe the 
United States should begin the same type 
of studies within our own borders in order 
to make sure we are doing our share of the 
job. 

You may wonder why the Senator from 
Utah would be so interested in the lake 
studies. It is because I feel the lessons the 
two countries learn from working together 
on this mid-continent water quality prob- 
lem can be applied to the western water 
quantity problem of bringing Alaskan and 
other northern waters to the dry areas of 
Canada, the U.S. and Mexico. We have 
plenty of work to do in the West to get 
ready, and to develop the data for important 
policy decisions of our own, so most west- 
erners will not feel their interests are being 
slighted if the two governments center their 
attention first on the Great Lakes. 

One point I should make in behalf of the 
people who are most actively interested in 
continent-wide distribution systems. There 
is a very broad endorsement of some of the 
policy views expressed by Ralph M. Parsons, 
head of the firm which developed the 
NAWAPA concept. He has, I am advised, 
told his staff and associates that he does not 
want to see the NAWAPA concept promoted 
and advanced in a way that will encourage 
anybody to use the prospect of abundant 
new supplies of clean water from the North 
as an alibi, that is, as an excuse for delaying 
the conservation and clean-up job we have 
to do with the water resources we are now 
utilizing. It is, I am sure, a position which 
your industry endorses wholeheartedly. 

In the business of tailoring water to need, 
you haye pushed the technology of purifica- 
tion and treatment, and you have taught 
your customers the savings to be realized 
by using water sparingly. Your customers 
can measure the cost of water quality by bills 
other than their tax bills, 

This brings up another lesson we must not 
let be submerged nor diluted by the prospect 
of abundant new supplies of water. That is 
the importance of discipline in the use of 
water. As populations and economic mo- 
mentum of both Canada and the US. con- 
tinue to increase, our true water require- 
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ments necessarily go up. But this may be 
quite different from undisciplined demand. 
The price charged for water may be more 
important for its control or disciplinary ef- 
fect than for the revenue produced. 

We search always for new supplies. We 
press development of desalting technology. 
We investigate weather modification possi- 
bilities. We plan imports from distant water- 
sheds, and we are taking better care of 
watersheds now in use. We are attacking 
the pollution problem vigorously and are 
pushing treatment for recycle. There is also 
a source of new supply, in effect, in the 
reduced use of water. 

This is one of the major objectives of the 
ten-year program of Federal Water Resources 
developed by the Federal Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology Committee on Water 
Resources Research. The Committee empha- 
sized reduction in the use of water for 
waste carriage. 

In most of the West, the biggest require- 
ment for water is for agriculture. The Com- 
mittee urged acceleration of studies of 
methods of conserving water in agriculture. 

Living in a water-deficient area, we in the 
West and Southwest feel our water practices 
are better than in the high precipitation 
areas of the East. Recurring droughts, how- 
ever, are forcing changes in attitudes and 
practices in the East. 

It may not be popular to tell people to use 
less water to help solve the national water 
problem, but in the long run reduction in 
per capita use of water will be a very impor- 
tant part of the solution. 

In conclusion, I just want to say that peo- 
ple of North America need have no fear of 
running out of water if they take care of 
this beautiful piece of earth estate and make 
efficient use of its bountiful supplies of 
water. If they don't then they need not 
fear anything else. 


Beef Import Flood Goes Unchecked 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, with beef 
imports soaring to 100 million pounds 
in June, the highest monthly rate in 
3 years, immediate action is necessary 
by the Department of Agriculture to 
impose restrictions to avoid price de- 
creases. 

This rapid jump will push yearly beef 
imports to the same level that triggered 
the disastrous 30-percent decline in 
domestic beef prices in 1963. 

If the June pace continues, imports 
will reach 977 million pounds or far 
above the level which automatically 
triggers quotas at 890 million pounds. 

The Secretary of Agriculture must 
not sit idly by and permit the bottom to 
fall out of the market before acting. 
The law, which this Congress passed in 
1964, states that the Secretary must im- 
pose quotas if estimates indicate the 
beef flood will exceed the legal limit. 
Obviously, it is time for this action. 

Cattle prices are on the increase and 
it appears the reason the administration 
is sitting on its hands on beef imports 
is to beat down beef prices before the 
fall run. 
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The Myth of Crime Being the Province of 
Any Ethnic Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, several 
of my good friends who are Italo-Ameri- 
cans have expressed to me their resent- 
ment about the NBC special program on 
crime in the United States. 

I did not see the program myself, but 
these friends have told me that it con- 
centrated on persons with Italian names 
almost exclusively. If this is so, I think 
the network performed a disservice to 
the public and an injustice to millions of 
good law-abiding Americans of Italian 

descent. 

I need not dwell at length on the great 
contributions made by Italo-Americans 
to the growth and welfare of the United 
States. For any news medium to libel 
such a dedicated group of men and 
women by suggesting that crime is the 
province of any ethnic group is most un- 
fortunate. We have seen too much of 
this sort of thing, and I hope it will 
promptly be terminated as it is contrary 
to American truth and fairplay. 


KOLN-TV’s Outstanding Public Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAIR CALLAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, September 12, 1966 


Mr.CALLAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
report to my colleagues about an out- 
standing program of public service, 
called Meet the Candidate, that KOLN- 
TV, channels 11 and 12, Lincoln, and 
Grand Island, Nebr., televised for their 
viewers recently. 

A, James Ebel, the public-spirited gen- 
eral manager of KOLN-TV, provided 
nine, one-half hours shows in prime time 
for the candidate running for the offices 
of the House of Representatives, the 
Senate, the Governor, and Lieutenant 
Governor. 

The.taped interviews of all the candi- 
dates were completed before shown. The 
candidates were interviewed separately 
by working members of the press, which 
included Bob Taylor and Mark Mains of 
KOLN’s news staff. The questions on 
the issues were objective and incisive. 
This approach provided insights for the 
viewers interested in making personal 
appraisals of the candidates running for 
the major offices. 

The candidate’s order of appearance 
on the station was determined by lot. 

This outstanding example of dedi- 
cated public service by KOLN-TV helps 
to keep our democracy enlightened. 


